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The  Senate  met  at  3  pjn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alak  J. 
DixoH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  n- 
llnois.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Rev. 
Robert  Brown,  pastor  of  Central  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Beckley,  WV.  Reverend 
Brown  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Btbd. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Robert  Brown,  Cen- 
tral Bm)tist  Church,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  bow  our  heads.  Let  us  pray. 

"God  of  our  weary  years,  God  of  our 
silent  tears;  Thou  who  hast  brought  us 
thus  far  on  our  way.  Thou  who  hast 
by  Thy  might,  led  us  into  the  light. 
Keep  us  for  ever  in  the  path  we 
pray."— James  Weldon  Johnson  and 
Rosemond  Johnson. 

Father,  in  Heaven,  we  bow  to  thank 
You  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
land  as  great  as  this.  We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  guided  us  through  the 
framework  of  our  history.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  taken  a  diversity 
of  people  and  blended  them  together 
into  a  tapestry  of  nationalism,  that 
the  world  might  see  that  men  can  live 
as  brothers.  .^ ^ 

We  pray  Thy  blessings  upon  this 
Congress,  especially  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Lead  them 
into  a  renewed  sense  of  commitment. 
Help  them,  as  they  deliberate  the  laws 
which  will  govern  us  and  make  us 
strong.  Give  to  them  the  judgment 
and  the  sensitivity  which  is  required 
that  this  Senate  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  each  citi- 
zen. 

We  pray  for  this  coimtry,  and  the 
world.  We  pray  that  peace  may  abide, 
and  that  understandings  will  be 
reached  which  wlU  cause  men  and 
women  of  good  will  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  of  brotherhood.  Inspire  this 
Senate,  as  it  takes  up  the  weightier 
issues  of  the  day.  Give  them  courage 
to  work  and  to  walk  on  the  '^tting 


(Legislative  day  of  Tueaday,  AprU  21, 1987) 

edge"  of  the  many  problems  which 
will  face  them.  lift  them  now  that 
they  might  eeet  the  challenges  of  this 
day  which  loom  above  them.  Cause 
them  to  be  the  catalysts  for  peace.  Let 
them  be  the  gate  through  which  pros- 
perity wiU  flow. 

Grant  now  that  this  Senate  will,  by 
their  work  and  by  their  faith,  in  this 
land,  this  system  of  government,  and 
in  Thee,  achieve  today  the  dreams  and 
the  visions  which  were  so  illusive  on 
yesterday!  Let  this  day  be  a  day  of  vic- 
tory for  love,  peace,  truth,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  brotherhood  everywhere. 
Amen.  ^ 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stenitis). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRBSIDEirr  PRO  TEKFORE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  5, 1987. 
To  THE  Senate:  Under  the  provisions  of 
Rule  I,  Section  3,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable 
Alan  J.  Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore, 

Mr.  DIXON,  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. ^^^^^^^ 

THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  for  his  warm 
and  very  inspiring  prayer. 

I  come  from  a  State  whose  people 
are  patriotic.  They  are  law-abiding; 
they  have  the  lowest  crime  rate  of  any 
State  in  the  country.  They  believe  in 
this  Nation's  flag.  They  suffered  more 


deaths  in  Vietnam  and  Korea  than 
any  other  State,  percentagewise,  inso- 
far as  the  total  male  population  that 
was  eligible  to  serve  was  concerned. 
They  believe  in  God.  They  know  how 
to  pray,  and  they  know  how  to  pray  in 
ways  that  are  in^iring. 

I  have  attended  a  lot  of  camp  meot- 
ings,  homecomings,  singing  conven- 
tions, revivals.  I  do  not  cotmt  myself  as 
being  a  student  of  the  Scriptures.  I  do 
not  coimt  myself  as  being  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit.  But  we  have  good 
people;  we  have  good  ministers. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  our  col- 
leagues today  in  welcoming  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
millions  out  there  who  heard  this 
prayer  Blessed  is  the  Nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.  That  is  the  word  that 
went  out  today  from  that  pulpit  right 
there,  in  front  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Robert  Brown  is  a  native  of  Ashland. 
KY.  Since  1971,  he  has  been  the 
pastor  of  the  Central  Bi4>tist  Church 
in  Beckley,  WV.  That  was  the  h<Hne- 
town  of  the  late  Harley  Kilgore.  who 
sat  in  the  Senate  for  a  good  many 
years.  That  is  the  coimty  seat  of  the 
county  which  is  my  home. 

His  is  a  national  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  my  State.  His  wife,  Sheilah,  is 
the  head  of  physical  education  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  in  Beck- 
ley, one  of  West  Virginia's  most  out- 
standing secondary  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Browns  have  two  sons. 
Robert,  Jr..  and  Bryon  Christopher. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  is  also  first 
vice  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Baptist  State  Convention,  as  weU  as 
first  vice  president  of  the  Raleigh 
County,  WV,  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Brown  earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  at  Morehead  State  University 
in  Kentucky,  and  pursued  his  theo- 
logical education  at  the  School  of  The- 
ology at  Virginia  Union  University  in 
Richmond,  VA.  He  also  studied  at  the 
Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation at  Union  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond. 


•  This  "buUet"  trtnbol  identifies  statemeats  or  iniettioas  wliidi  an  not  tpoicen  bjr  a  Meml>er  of  tbe  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Prior  to  entering  the  pastorate,  Mr. 
Brown  taught  school  tn  McDowell 
County.  WV. 

McDowell  County  is  one  of  the  great 
otU^odudng  counties  in  this  coun- 
try. My  foster  father  worked  at  Land- 
graff.  In  McDowell  County,  when  I 
was  about  4  or  5  years  old.  after  we 
had  eariier  lived  at  Bluef ield.  A  few 
days  ago.  I  spoke  of  having  lived  at 
Bluefield.  After  Bluefleld.  my  family 
moved  to  Landgraff,  in  McDowell 
County. 

I  remember  hearing  my  foster  father 
say  from  time  to  time  that  Landgraff 
was  a  very  dangerous  mine.  He  would 
talk  about  the  "kettle  bottoms"  that 
were  in  that  mine,  which  would  drop 
out  of  the  ceiling  of  the  mine  and 
injure  or  kill  coal  miners. 

Prior  to  accepting  a  call  to  Central 
Church  in  Beckley,  Mr.  Brown  pas- 
tored  the  beautiful  Plain  Baptist 
Church  in  Cluurlotte  Courthouse.  VA. 

like  Shakespeare,  himself,  he.  Mr. 
Brown,  taught  school  at  one  time. 
Shakespeare  taught  school  before  he 
began  to  write  his  plays  and  before  he 
became  the  great  dramatist  that  he 
was. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Brown  can  be  our  guest  chaplain 
today.  I  thank  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Hal- 
verson.  for  allowing  us  the  privilege  of 
hearing  this  good  man  from  Beckley.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family 
will  enjoy  their  visit  to  the  Capitol 
today. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  majority 
leader's  time  is  reserved. 


RECOONITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
wish  to  thank  Reverend  Brown  for  his 
powerful  message.  It  was  beautifully 
presented. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  part 
about  walking  on  the  "cutting  edge," 
because  indeed  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing  around  here  for  some  time,  as 
we  deal  with  the  edge  of  the  budget 
and  deficit  reduction.  But  we  never 
use  the  word  "cutting"  when  we  talk 
about  that.  We  just  say  "on  the  cut- 
ting edge."  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
this  fine  man's  message  to  us  today. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  do  have  a  few  more  remarks, 
but  I  would  yield  such  time  as  Senator 
McCain  may  require  from  leader  time 
after  Senator  Proxmirk  has  made  his 
remarks. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  leader,  per- 
hiuTS,  for  the  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  too,  as  to  his  intention  as  to 
being  in  session  tonight  and  perhaps 
tomorrow  night,  and  that  is  at  the 
convenience  of  the  majority  leader  as 
to  what  message  we  might  be  able  to 
give  to  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  know  that  is  kind  of  the  eter- 
nal plaint  around  here.  I  remember 
you  would  inquire  of  us  often  on  that 
question.  If  you  could  share  that,  that 
would  be  good,  Mr.  Leader. 

And  then  I,  too,  share  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  with  regard  to  the  at- 
tempt to  get  to  Chiles  No.  2  today.  I 
believe  we  have  16  hours  remaining  on 
the  budget,  but  we  have  not  seen 
Chiles  No.  2  proposal  as  yet  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  people  who  wish  to 
analyze  that.  We  are  not  really  pre- 
pared to  get  to  a  vote  at  4:30,  simply 
because  it  has  not  been  presented  to 
us  for  analysis  and  comment  and  thor- 
ough debate.  That  is  not  some  expres- 
sion to  emphasize  some  type  of  evanes- 
cence of  disarray  that  we  are  going  to 
get  into,  it  just  is  a  fact.  So,  I  would 
express  that  to  the  majority  leader. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  leader  will  3^eld, 
there  are,  as  the  assistant  leader  has 
said.  16  hours  remaining  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  would  hope  we  could  con- 
sume about  6  hours  of  that  today. 
That  would  leave  10  for  tomorrow.  I 
hope  to  finish  the  action  on  the  reso- 
lution tomorrow. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  biU 
has  been  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  proceed  to  the  sup- 
plemental on  Thuj-sday  and  work  on  it 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  finish 
the  budget  resolution  tomorrow,  if  at 
all  possible.  It  has  to  go  to  conference. 
We  have  to  know  what  the  outcome  of 
that  is  at  some  point  and  then  we  have 
to  do  the  reconciliaMon  measure.  We 
have  the  debt  limit  coming  soon.  So, 
Mr.  Chiles,  will,  shortly  after  we  do 
the  budget  resolution  today,  introduce 
his  amendment:  Chiles  No.  2,  I  will 
refer  to  it  in  that  way.  He  will  explain 
it. 

Perhaps  during  the  afternoon,  the 
assistant  leader  on  the  other  side  and 
the  Republican  leader,  when  he  re- 
turns, and  I  could  discuss  a  time  to 
vote  on  tomorrow,  if  we  could  agree  on 
a  time  to  vote  on  the  Chi)es  amend- 
ment. I  heard  Mr.  Domenici  might 
have  an  amendment,  a  package  tomor- 
row. Perhaps  we  could  discuss  a  voting 
time  for  those   amendments  so  the 


Senators  would  know  precisely  what 
time  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  the 
Chiles  amendment  and  the  Domenici 
amendment,  and  there  may  be  other 
amendments. 

But  I  would  hope  to  finish  action  on 
the  budget  resolution  tomorrow 
evening— because  the  16  hours  wlU 
have  run  Its  course— so  we  can  take  up 
the  supplemental  on  Thursday.  I  hope 
I  have  answered  the  question  adci 
quately. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  will  certainly  work  toward 
a  time  agreement,  if  we  can,  and  try  to 
cooperate  on  that.  I  thank  him  for  the 
information.  That  Is  very  helpful. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  the  balance 
of  the  leader's  time  to  Senator 
McCaim  at  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
Proxmibs's  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  might  yield  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  has  3 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  1  minute  of 
that  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  then,  I  believe,  under  morning 
business  Senator  McCaih  will  be  able 
to  obtain  approximately  5  minutes 
plus  the  balance  of  the  leadership 
time  I  will  relinquish  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
heard  enough  to  at  least  express  my 
concern  about  a  couple  of  things  in 
tliLs  new  budget  plan.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  we 
have  not  seen  the  proposed  substitute  \ 
amendment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Chiles.  I 
understand  that,  however  one  catego- 
rizes it,  it  is  apparently  major.  It  is 
surely  not  Just  a  single  change.  It 
would  change  many  of  the  numbers  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  many  as- 
sumptions. 

I  Just  want  to  express  my  concern 
with  reference  to  other  Senators,  aside 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  might  have  amendments.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment for  a  while,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  that  wants  to  propose 
amendments.  It  would  be  difficult  just 
to  do  the  numbers  under  our  parlia- 
mentary process  which  requires  that 
they  meet  the  deficit  neutrality  re- 
quirement and  others. 

So,  while  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
things,  I  have  some  real  concern  about 
whether  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  ap- 
propriately work  its  will  if  we  do  not 


have  a  substantial  amount  of  time, 
either  after  it  is  offered  or  after  it  is 
voted  upon,  if  it  is  voted  upon,  and  I 
siirely  would  like  to  see  that  occur.  I 
do  not  want  to  give  away  a  lot  of  time 
today  by  way  of  yielding  unless  I  can 
say  to  my  side  of  the  aisle  we  are  going 
to  still  have  ample  time  to  analyze  this 
new  plan  and  perhaps  meet  once  in 
caucus.  It  will  be  a  substantial  modifi- 
cation from  what  I  can  gather— and  I 
am  not  privy  to  it— but  from  what  I 
understand.  It  would  change  defense 
substantially  and  the  revenue  side  sub- 
stantially. Obviously  on  the  Western 
concern,  I  would  assume,  I  think  pru- 
dently, that  we  are  not  going  to  take 
that  budget  as  we  voted  it  on  the 
Western  issues.  Those  are  all  going  to 
be  changed,  I  would  assume.  We  do 
need  time  to  look  at  it  and  I  want  to 
express  that  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
take  1  minute  of  my  own  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  will 
call  up  his  amendment  very  soon  this 
afternoon,  once  we  get  back  on  the 
resolution,  and  we  can  take  several 
hours  today  in  debating  that.  He  will 
explain  it.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  not  been  able  to  complete  action 
on  his  amendment  imtil  today.  We 
Democrats  had  our  fourth  conference 
today  following  the  vote  on  last 
Wednesday  on  the  original  budg^  res- 
olution that  was  adopted  that  day  on  a 
vote  of  50  to  49.  So  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  in  a  position  to  explain 
the  changes. 

I  feel  that  throughout  the  afternoon 
the  matter  can  be  debated  and  careful- 
ly examined.  This  will  give  Senators 
the  opportunity  to  better  understand 
what  is  in  the  package.  We  will  have 
tomorrow  to  offer  amendments  and  we 
could  vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment 
tomorrow  morning  or  tomorrow  at 
noon  or,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  even 
later  today. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  I  am  sure 
Is  valid,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Chiles 
will  be  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  and  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
plus  the  time  he  has  under  morning 
business. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 


HOW  THE  REAGAN  DOCTRINE 
REPUDIATES  TAPT  AND  EISEN- 
HOWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  Americans  the  most  exciting 
challenge  we  have  heard  in  our  life- 
time was  the  ringing  declaration  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
speech: 

liCt  every  nation  know  •  •  •  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
Uberty. 

Today  the  Reagan  administration 
speaks  in  similar  terms.  It  offers  what 
seems  to  be  only  a  slightly  different 
challenge.  Christopher  Layne,  an  ad- 
junct scholar  of  the  CATO  Institute, 
put  it  this  way  in  an  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  15. 

(The  Reagan  Doctrine)  alms  to  cause  the 
Soviet  empire's  breakup,  and  ultimately  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  sUte  Itself  by  resist- 
ing Soviet  and  Soviet-supported  aggression 
everywhere;  engaging  the  Kremlin  in  a 
high-tech  arms  race;  and  pressuring  Moscow 
economically. 

How  does  this  differ  from  the  pre- 
scription speUed  out  in  the  Kennedy 
inaugural?  President  Kennedy  made 
the  difference  clear  a  few  paragraphs 
later  in  his  inaugural  when  he  said 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviets  can  take  comfort  from  an  arms 
race.  Here  is  how  President  Kennedy 
put  it  in  1961: 

Both  sides  overburdened  by  the  cost  of 
modem  weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by 
the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet 
both  racing  to  alter  that  uncertain  balance 
of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of  mankind's 
final  war.  *  •  *  Let  us  never  negotiate  out 
of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  negoti- 
ate. •  •  •  Let  both  sides  •  •  •  formulate  se- 
rious and  precise  proposals  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  control  of  arms  and  bring  the  abso- 
lute power  to  destroy  other  nations  under 
the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  in  the 
strongest  language  of  the  preeminence 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom;  but  even 
in  his  ringing  rhetoric  he  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  limitations  of  the  struggle. 
Obviously  he  understood  we  cannot 
and  should  not  think  in  terms  of  over- 
throwing or  collapsing  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  recognized  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  nuclear  doomsday  weapons. 
He  recognized  more  than  27  years  ago 
that  arms  control,  not  an  arms  race, 
must  be  the  answer. 

The  Reagan  doctrine  takes  a  radical- 
ly different  tack.  It  goes  far  beyond  a 
strategic  and  conventional  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  calls  for  ex- 
tending our  country's  commitment  all 
over  the  world.  For  this  administra- 
tion, it  was  not  enough  for  our  coun- 
try to  have  the  world's  largest,  most 
powerful  and  far  and  away  its  most 
costly  Navy.  The  United  States  had 
such  a  Navy  when  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration took  office  in  1981.  But  it  was 
not  enough.  Why  not?  Here  is  why 
not:  Since  this  doctrine  sees  no  part  of 


the  world  as  so  distant  that  it  does  not 
call  for  us  to  defend  it  against  any 
Soviet  subversion,  we  needed  more. 
We  needed  a  600  ship  Navy,  with  the 
worldwide  airpower  to  accompany  it. 
Under  the  Reagan  doctrine  it  is  not 
enough  to  consider  responding  to  the 
pleas  of  other  nation's  for  U.S.  sup- 
port. We  have  to  search  out  regimes 
that  might  be  subject  to  Soviet  pres- 
sure and  ask  them  to  let  us  help  them. 
Now  this  is  a  rich  country.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. But  even  this  country  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  endlessly  expensive 
search  in  the  vain  notion  that  some- 
how we  can  create  an  ideologically 
congenial  world.  Republicans  have 
often  been  more  aware  of  these  limita- 
tions than  Democrats.  After  all.  it  W8» 
Mr.  Republican.  Robert  A.  Taft,  who 
pointed  out  that  stopping  communism 
everywhere  in  the  world  would  impose 
a  crushing  burden  on  our  taxpayers 
and  fail  in  the  process.  And  it  was 
Dwight  Eisenhower— a  Republican  and 
the  man  who  understood  the  limits  of 
military  power  better  than  any  Ameri- 
can President  in  this  century— who 
recognized  that  this  Nation  could  be 
most  effective  in  a  selective  resistance 
to  Communist  expansion,  rather  than 
an  extravagant  effort  to  go  head  to 
head  with  communism  wherever  and 
whenever  it  appears  anywhere  on 
Earth.  Both  Taft  and  Elisenhower 
knew  that  America's  economic 
strength  provided  the  essential  base 
for  its  military  power.  Certainly  today 
they  would  have  resisted  the  enor- 
mously costly  doctrine  that  has  played 
the  major  role  in  pushing  our  Federal 
Government  deficits  to  a  shocking 
$200  billion  annually  and  our  national 
debt  to  a  mammoth  $2.3  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  plea  for 
isolationism.  This  country  is  obviously 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  We  are 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  essential 
leader  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
NATO?  It  is  not  to  invade,  overwhelm, 
and  replace  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  with 
democracy.  One  minute's  reflection 
should  persuade  anyone  that  such  a 
mission  means  suicide.  It  means  death 
and  destruction  for  all  involved.  The 
mission  of  NATO  Is  not  to  attack  or  to 
invade  any  nation  anywhere.  What 
then  is  the  mission  of  NATO,  the 
great  alliance  our  coimtry  leads?  The 
NATO  mission  is  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  the  Western  world— Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

How  do  we  do  that?  How  do  we 
defend— did  you  get  the  word? 
"Defend."  not  attack— defend,  without 
the  crushing  burden  of  an  endless  and 
dangerous  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms  race?  We  do  it  by  reaching  an 
agreement  that  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  means  an  agree- 
ment that  will  permit  both  sides  to  use 
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thair  reaouroM  to  buOd  a  better  Uf  e 
for  their  people.  It  is  not  enoiich  to 
agree  to  a  limit  on  Intermediate  and 
ihort4«nge  nuclear  weapons  in 
Burope.  That  l^ves  both  aideB  free  to 
engage  in  an  all-out  intercontinental 
nudear  buildup.  And  not  <»ily  a  nucle- 
ar buildup  but  It  allowa  an  unlimited 
mah  to  move  ahekd  In  the  moat  ezpen- 
ahre  military  competition  of  all.  domi- 
nance in  conventional  weapons, 

Ifr.  Pteaklent,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jouraal.  April  IS.  1987.  titled  "The 
Ovetreadilnc  Reagan  Doctrine"  by 
Cairlatopher  Layne  be  printed  in  the 
RwftWff 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 


\  tntmi 


the  WaD  Street  JounuO.  Apr.  IS. 
IMT] 
Tta  OvBoaACBiM  RsMUH  DocTsnn 
(By  CbiMoitber  Layne) 

Tbit  Inun-eontn  affair  doeant  Just  play 
into  the  bands  of  tbe  f«>reign-poUey  left.  It 
reundlea  tbe  waratnga  of  traditional  con- 
aemUrea  of  the  Dwlght  Kiaaihower-Robert 
A.  Taft  DMdd  by  raialns  aeiious  questions 
about  the  affwdabOlty  or  sustalnabillty  of 
the  Reacan  Doctrine. 

Alttaooili  rivals  tti  tbe  1953  Republican 
pceaMentlal  nomination.  Eiaenbower  and 
Taft  shared  a  broadly  stanllar  outlook.  Their 
antt-eammunist  credentials  notwithstand- 
inc  tbey  bdieved  tbe  UJS.  should  selective- 
ly i«mt«*"  tbe  expaniaon  of  Soviet  political 
and  military  power,  they  opposed  a  global 
r  I  Hisilf  acainst  communist  ideolocy,  per  se. 
As  Taft  said,  a  poUcy  of  bloddnc  communist 
advances  "in  every  far  comer  of  tbe  world" 
could  impose  unacceptable  economic  and  do- 
^awttc  political  sacrlflcM  on  Americans. 

Tbe  Reasan  Doctrine  has  never  been  au- 
tborttattvdy  defined,  but  its  content  can  be 
inferred  from  various  statements  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
Sbulta  and  tbe  writings  of  such  neo-conserv- 
attve  foreign-policy  theorists  aa  Charles 
Krauthammer,  Irvbig  Kriatol  and  Norman 
Podboreta.  Although  usually  thought  of  as 
a  policy  of  aiding  anti-communist  insurgen- 
cies and  building  Western-style  democracies 
in  tbe  Third  Worid.  the  doctrine  Is  much 
more  than  that  It  aims  to  cause  the  Soviet 
empire's  breakup  snd,  ultimately,  tbe  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  state  Itself  by  resisting 
Soviet  and  Soviet-supported  aggression  ev- 
erywhere: engaging  the  Kremlin  In  a  high- 
tech  arms  race:  and  pressuring  Moscow  eco- 
nomically. 

maoLoaiCAL  cokokiiulitt 

Tbe  Reagan  Doctrine  seeks  to  create  an 
ideologicaUy  cong«iial  world  and  assumes 
American  security  requires  nothing  leas.  It 
also  posits  the  interdependence  of  all  of 
America's  overseas  commitments— leading 
to  tbe  belief  that  any  setback,  failure  of  re- 
solve or  curtailing  of  commitments  will 
erode  UjS.  credibility  and  lead  to  a  world- 
wide stampede  to  the  Soviet  camp.  If  ac- 
cepted, tbe  doctrine's  assumptions  define 
America's  interests  and  its  come  of  action: 
The  n.S.  must  resist  communism— and 
defend  democracy— everywhere. 

Tbe  inevitable  byproduct  of  tbe  Reagan 
Doctrine  Is  what  Alan  Toneison.  formerly  of 
Foreign  Policy  magazine,  calls  a  "supplicant 
psychology,"  whereby  Washington  acts  as  if 
other  nations'  security  Is  more  important  to 


tbe  VA.  than  it  is  to  them.  Under  tbe  doc- 
trine's reasoning,  if  the  UJB.  fails  to  aid  any 
country  or  insurgency  facing  a  communist 
threat,  America  could  be  left  alone  in  an 
ideologically  hostile  world.  Tbe  VS.  thus  is 
put  tai  the  posture  of  pleading  with,  or  brib- 
ing, othen  to  allow  America  to  defend 
them.  Tbe  ill-advised  arms-fdr-bostages  deal 
is  a  perfect  example:  Washington  tried  to 
bribe  strategically  Important  Iran  to  stay 
out  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

However,  other  states  are  more  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  the  Soviet  Unicm  than 
America  la  and  few  of  them  want  to  bectmie 
Soviet  satellites.  They  need  America  much 
more  than  America  needs  them:  they  need 
to  be  supplicants,  the  U.S.  does  not.  Until 
tbe  UJ&i  sheds  the  supplicant  psychology 
tanbedded  in  the  Reagan  Doctrine,  It  will 
remain  vulnerable  to  the  free-riding  and 
barely  disguised  blackmaU  practiced  by  its 
actual  and  potential  security  partners. 

Contrary  to  its  supporters:  assertions,  tbe 
Reagan  Doctrine  is  not  a  cheap  means  of 
countering  communism.  It  rules  out  devolv- 
ing security  responsibilities  on  others  and 
calls  for  extending  UJS.  commitments 
abroad  at  a  time  when  a  strategically  and 
economically  overextended  America  should 
be  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  them.  The 
doctrine  requires  undiminished  support  for 
traditional  alliances,  a  600-ship  Navy  and 
Rapid  Employment  Force,  and  extended  nu- 
clear deterrence. 

The  Reagan  Doctrine's  likely  ultimate 
costs  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  not- 
wittistandlnK  the  administration's  six-year 
military  buildup,  various  studies  have 
shown  that  the  gap  between  America's 
power  and  its  strategic  responsibilities  has 
grown  worse.  Tet  Just  keeping  U.S.  strength 
at  its  current  level  already  is  posing  the  eco- 
nomic dilemma  of  printing  money,  borrow- 
ing against  futur"  tax-payers'  earnings  or 
imposing  heavy  burdens  on  present  ones. 

Traditional  conservatives  have  always 
worried  that  the  burdens  of  a  globalist  for- 
eign policy  could  impair  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  Taft  certainly  did.  Eisenhow- 
er put  the  point  in  even  sharper  focus.  Eco- 
nomic strength,  he  said,  is  the  foundation  of 
military  power.  Americans  must  be  careful, 
he  warned,  that  their  foreign-policy  objec- 
tives do  not  become  so  excessive  that  pursu- 
ing them  ends  up  destroying  the  vitality  and. 
strength  of  America's  economic  and  political 
institutions. 

Elsenhower  and  Taft  knew  that  ensuring 
harmony  between  America's  ambitions  and 
its  resources  is  a  moral  imperative  because 
states  that  tolerate  a  persistent  imbalance 
between  the  ends  and  means  of  policy  run 
the  risk  of  national  ruin.  (Though  it's  true 
that  military  spending  was  a  higher  per- 
centage of  \3S.  gross  national  product 
during  Ike's  presidency  than  it  is  today, 
other  demands  on  the  Treasiu?  have  grown 
markedly  and  aren't  likely  to  diminsh,  and 
the  U.S.  no  longer  has  such  a  pressing  inter- 
est in  nurturing  the  economic  development 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  with  a  securi- 
ty blanket.) 


MAJORITY  LEADER  ROBERT 
BYRD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Mark  Shields  paying  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Btro  in  his  proposed  legislation  to 
bring  campaign  spending  under  con- 
trol be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

PaKT-TXHK  fOTglJtTOKS,13  Aim  FUIX-TllfB 

Fmm-RAisBia 
(By  Mark  Shielda) , 

The  man  qualifies  as  an  autl^entic  politi- 
cal giant-killer.  In  1971  in  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  he  won  the  Job  of  party  whip 
by  defeating  tbe  incumbent,  Edward  Kenne- 
dy. In  1976,  be  had  to  turn  back  a  challenge 
from  Hubert  Humphrey  before  Senate 
Democrats  elected  him  their  leader,  the  po- 
sition he  has  held  continuously  from  then 
unto  now. 

But  for  16  years  the  Washington  knock  on 
this  successful  underdog  has  been  remarka- 
ble for  Its  harsh  consistency:  West  Virginia 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  goes  the  capital 
consensus,  has  won  favor  from  the  Senate 
colleagues  by  doing  favors  for  them.  With- 
out a  colorful  personality,  he  tias  often  been 
written  off  as  a  master  tactician  lacking 
either  a  grand  strategy  or  any  articulated 
vision  of  national  purpose. 

That  capital  consensus  is  about  to  take  it 
on  the  chin.  This  Congress  will  almost  cer- 
tainly move  to  end  the  public  disgrace  of  le- 
galized extortion  we  now  employ  to  finance 
our  congressional  campaigns.  Absent  a  na- 
tional scandal,  elected  officeholders  have 
been  notoriously  reluctant  to^  monkey  with 
a  political  system  so  divinely  inspired  as  to 
iiave  put  them  in  office.  But  radical  reform 
now  appears  almost  Inevitable.  Both  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  limited  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections  agree 
that  credit  for  this  historic  overhaul  of  cam- 
paign finance  must  go  primarily  to  one  man: 
Robert  Byrd. 

That  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  Major 
beneficiaries  of  any  existing  order  are  not 
customarily  keen  to  tamper  with  the  status 
quo.  In  area  code  202,  that  list  would  in- 
clude most  organized  interests  with  their 
own  postage  meter  and  political  action  com- 
mittee. If  not  vision,  what  has  led  Byrd  to 
this  mission?  The  principal  motivations  for 
the  majority  leader's  commitment  to  change 
look  to  be  institutional  and  personal. 

The  institution  about  which  Byrd  mani- 
festly cares  a  lot  is  the  Senate.  And  the 
Senate  is  not  working.  One  major  reason  is 
campaign  money,  its  feverish  pursuit  and  its 
unchecked  growth.  Because  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  scheduling  of  legislation  for 
Senate  floor  action,  Byrd  confronts  his  col- 
leagues' pervasive  preoccupation  with  rais- 
ing funds  for  their  reelections,  sometimes 
four  years  away.  In  an  interview,  the  Senate 
leader  described  the  daily  entreaties  direct- 
ed at  him:  "Please,  no  votes  tonight  ...  no 
votes  on  Monday  ...  no  votes  after  4  p.m. 
on  Thursday  .  .  .  I've  got  a  fund-raiser 
scheduled  in  Los  Angeles  ...  in  New  York 
...  in  my  home  state."  Few  would  argue 
with  Byrd's  sad  Judgment  that  the  Senate 
has  become  a  place  of  "part-time  legislators 
and  full-time  fund-raisers." 

The  personal  angle  pushing  Byrd  is  Just 
that.  He  asks  an  interviewer,  "Do  you  hon- 
estly think  that  a  butcher  could  get  elected 
to  the  Senate  today?  A  garbage  collector?  A 
small  grocery  man?  A  welder?"  Listing  tils 
own  previous  occupations,  Byrd  emphatical- 
ly makes  his  case  why  "we  cannot  turn  over 
our  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  money." 
The  present  system  increasingly  requires 
candidates  either  to  have  independent 
wealth  or  friends  and  associates  with 
wealth.  In  1982,  when  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent was  a  Sears  Roebuck  heir  who  had  the 


independent  support  of.  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee.  Byrd 
got  firsthand  exposure  to  what  it  takes  to 
raiae  $3  million.  Of  contemporary  fund-rais- 
ing he  says,  "We  end  up  spending  time  with 
people  only  because  they  can  give  money  to 
us." 

The  existing  system  for  congressional 
fund  raising  has  no  admirers  and  only  a 
handful  of  defenders.  Opponents  of  public 
funding  for  legislative  campaigns  regularly 
change  that  such  a  plan  would  punish  chal- 
lengers and  reward  Incumbents  by  limiting 
the  amounts  all  candidates  could  spend. 
This  argument  is  slightly  disingenuous, 
coming  as  it  frequently  does  from  political 
action  committees  whose  contributions  now 
go  to  Inciunbents  over  challengers  by  a  ratio 
of  6  to  1.  Also  overlooked  is  that  two  of  the 
three  executive  Incumbents— Gerald  Ford 
and  Jimmy  Carter— who  have  run  under 
public  financing  have  lost. 

Whether  Byrd  succeeds  In  his  crusade  "to 
restore  public  faith  in  the  system"  may 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  Republican 
Senate  leader  and  presidential  candidate. 
Bob  Dole  of  Kbp""  Dole  once  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal:  "When  these  political 
action  committees  give  money,  they  expect 
something  in  return  other  than  good  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  Poor  ijeople  don't  make  politi- 
cal contributions.  You  might  get  a  different 
result  If  there  were  a  poor-PAC  up  here." 
Those  are  strong  words  that  Dole  will  have 
a  chance  to  back  up  soon  when  the  Senate 
confronts  Byrd's  revolutionary  notion  that. 
In  politics,  money  may  be  a  good  servant  but 
it  is  a  brutal  master. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bfr.  lUcCADi  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Seven  minutes  and  forty  seconds 
remain,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


LEVEL  OP  DEFENSE  IN  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  a  number  of  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  believe  this 
budget  resolution  is  seriously  flawed  in 
many  ways. 

I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  on  all 
flaws  at  this  point  because  I  believe 
that  putting  a  budget  resolution  to- 
gether has  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult assignments  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  do  not  envy  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  under  the  con- 
straints of  deficit  reduction,  and  the 
inevitable  budget  poUtlcs.  it  \A  impossi- 
ble to  create  a  perfect  resolution. 

I  will  not  dwell  today  on  my  con- 
cems  about  the  high  level  of  taxes 
this  resolution  contains,  its  weak  ap- 
proach toward  domestic  cuts,  and  its 
blatant  bias  against  economies  of  the 
Western  States. 

I  would  like  to  lay  these  problems 
aside  for  a  moment,  BCr.  President,  and 
focus  instead  c-  th-  ^<^  dan^rous. 
most  pernicious  flaw  of  this  budget 


resolution.  That  is,  the  dangerously 
low  levels  of  budget  authority  apd  out- 
lays proposed  lot  the  defense  fimc- 
tlon. 

Let  me  preface  my  comments  about 
defense  spending  with  one  clarifica- 
tion. 

This  Senator  is  deeply  concerned 
about  and  strongly  committed  to  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  This  sea  of 
red  ink  will  drown  us  all  if  we  do  not 
regain  the  stable  ground  of  black  ink. 
I  also  believe  that  both  sides  of  the 
budget  must  bear  its  portion  of  the 
cuts  this  will  require — defense  and 
nondefense  alike.  After  all.  the  de- 
fense portion  of  the  budget  is  almost  a 
third  of  the  budget. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  recurrence  of  huge  Federal 
budget  deficits  requires  a  concerted 
and  continuous  commitment  to  fiscal 
restraint.  We  must  be  relentless,  thor- 
ough, and  above  all,  sensible. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  express  my 
support  for  the  President's  defense  re- 
quest. It  is  reasonable  and  many  of  us 
have  said  it  is  credible.  Indeed,  as 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have 
exclaimed-^thls  is  probably  the  most 
credible  defense  budget  request  this 
administration  has  ever  sent  to  the 
Hill. 

The  reason  it  is  credible  is  because  it 
does  not  ask  for  enormous  increases 
nor  unreasonable  new  program  starts. 
In  fact,  this  request  is  about  $8  billion 
less  than  the  $320  billion  request  the 
President  made  last  year.  It  has  the 
support  of  many  Members  of  this 
body,  including  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

But  we  must  place  the  goals  of  main- 
taining a  strong  defense  in  context 
with  the  battle  of  the  budget. 

In  this  context,  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  too  high.  We  must  be  realistic. 
Defense  spending  will  have  to  be  lower 
than  many  consider  optimal,  yet  it 
must  be  high  enough  not  to  allow  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  oiu-  Armed 
Forces  to  erode. 

This  is  a  difficult  balance  to  achieve, 
and  it  requires  clarity  of  vision  and  bi- 
partisanship, at  the  very  least. 

It  is  more  urgent  than  ever  that  we 
prioritize  our  defense  goals,  make  the 
difficult  decisions  about  the  course  of 
our  national  defense  in  the  future,  and 
then  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
f imdlng  to  finance  our  reined-in  plans. 
The  ramifications  of  a  failure  to  do 
so  are  the  same  as  the  failures  of  the 
"decade  of  neglect"— an  era  which  is 
still  so  recently  behind  us.  It  left  us 
with  demoralized  personnel,  aging 
weapons  and  equipment,  and  a  level  of 
readiness— that  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a  level  of  apathy. 

The  realization  that  we  needed  a  de- 
fense buildup  hit  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  strongly  supported 


the  initial  years  of  our  defense  build- 
up. 

Since  then  we  have  spent  bUlions  of 
dollars— admittedly  and  regrettably 
not  all  of  it  wisely  or  productively— to 
rebuild  and  repair  the  vitality  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Efforts  to  prevent 
waste  in  defense  spending  are  being 
made  constantly  in  order  to  ensure  we 
get  more  for  the  taxpayers'  mtmey.  As 
a  result,  we  have  restored  stroigth 
and  readiness  to  the  military.  We  can 
respond  to  threats,  protect  our  allies, 
and  live  up  to  oxur  commitments  and 
treaty  agreements. 
Let  me  elaborate  cm  this  point. 
In  1980  tir  imits  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, and  Air  Force  were  equipped 
almost  entirely  with  aircraft  dating 
back  to  the  mld-1950's— equipment 
that  was  becoming  obsolete  when  I 
flew  it  in  Vietnam. 

Today.  F-4's.  outclassed  by  Soviet 
fighters,  have  been  replaced  by  the  in- 
finitely more  capable  F-15; 

A-4's,  first  flown  30  years  ago,  have 
been  replaced  by  F-18's  and  Harriers; 

The  Army,  which  imder  President 
Carter  operated  tanks  shown  to  be  ob- 
solete in  the  1973  Tom  Klppur  war, 
now  has  almost  5,000  M-1  tanks,  amia- 
ble of  defeating  Soviet  armor  in 
Europe  through  the  1990's. 

If  we  were  still  operating  aircraft 
from  the  1950's,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  defend  troops  on  the  ground  In 
Elurope. 

If  we  were  stiU  using  the  tanks  that 
were  outmoded  in  1973  we  could  not 
ensure  freedom  for  our  European 
allies.  The  capability  of  our  Armed 
Forces— their  ability  to  complete  tasks 
assigned  to  them— to  stop  the  Soviets 
from  overrunning  Europe,  keep  our 
trade  routes  free  of  interdiction,  and 
ensure  the  flow  of  oQ  from  the  Middle 
East— has  Increased  dramatically  since 
1980. 

Just  recently.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
who  is  now  retiring  as  head  of  NATO, 
stated  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  never  atrany  time  in 
the  many  years  that  he  has  spent  as  4 
military  officer  was  this  Nation  more 
ready  to  defend  its  national  security 
requirements  than  they  are  today. 

But  we  cannot  say  "the  Job  is  done" 
and  go  back  to  the  neglectfiil  policies 
that  created  the  problems.  Hopefully 
we  have  learned  something  and  that 
hard  won  progress  must  be  main- 
tained. 

And  it  is  possible  to  maintain  it.  even 
in  the  face  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  laws  and  deep  budget  cuts. 

Do  not  forget,  Mr.  Presid«»t,  that 
our  national  defense  is  this  Govern- 
ment's top  responsibility.  Without  a 
strong  defense,  our  efforts  to  provide 
for  our  elderly  and  poor,  to  maintain 
our  standard  of  living,  to  build  futures 
for  our  children,  and  to  maintain  our 
economic  strength  would  all  be  vulner- 
able. 
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I  am  dtmipolBtod  therefore,  that 
the  dialnnan'e  mark  in  thia  budget 
rewdotlQii  doea  not  come  dose  to  pro- 
4nf»w»gb  defenae.  It  doea  not 
doae  to  atrtldng  a  balance  be- 
tween our  natlonml  prkviUea. 

The  defenae  fiture  ia  not  mough  be- 
canae  It  will  prerent  ua  tnnn  attaining 
the  defenae  goala  we  have  laid  out  and 
have   worked   toward   theae    past    7 


UMI 


In  ao  Mam.  it  would  jetHMutUae  our 
etf orta  toward  arms  oootrol.  treaty  ne- 
gotjattona.  and  our  stature  as  the 
atropgeat.  freeat  nation  on  Earth. 

I  have  three  oommenta  on  this  mark. 

In  the  first  place,  the  budget  author- 
ity figure  for  1988  is  too  low.  The  level 
of  budget  authority  for  defense,  per- 
hapa  more  than  for  any  other  area  of 
the  Federal  budget,  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  future  planning  and  prlor- 
Itiea. 

And.  indeed,  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  this  budget  would  not  be 
apparent  untfl  it  is  too  late— 5  or  10 
years  down  the  road.  To  provide  per- 
apectlve.  on  this  point.  Mr.  President. 
let  me  point  out  that  Uils  budget  reso- 
tutfam  would  place  us  at  our  lowest 
ptrint  in  defense  spending,  compared 
to  OMP  by  IMl— the  lowest  point;  this 
is.  since  1979. 

Why  Is  that  bad?  Well,  let  me  illus- 
trate. 

As  I  remember.  In  April  of  1980.  in 
Aprfl  of  that  year,  the  captjiln  of  the 
Oanisteo— an  ofler— was  given  orders 
to  saH.  but  could  not  put  to  sea  for 
lade  of  bofler-tech  petty  officers. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  return  to? 
That  ia  what  this  budget  implies. 

Budget  authority  qiends  out  slowly 
in  aeveral  defenae  accounts,  reflecting 
the  long-run  nature  of  many  of  today's 
dedaUms  about  our  defense  priorities. 
Great  fluctuations  in  budget  authority 
have  more  than  a  disruptive  effect  on 
our  Armed  Forces— they  result  in  dele- 
terious and  destructive  interruptions 
that  waste  resources  and  undermine 
our  current  and  future  seciulty. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  establish  a 
steady  course  of  budget  authority, 
which  neither  fluctuates  wildly  nor  ig- 
ncnea  the  neoeasity  of  controlling  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  this  vein,  many  have 
proposed  that  we  keep  budget  author- 
ity constant  in  real  terms.  A  real 
freeae  is  popular  even  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  who  stated  his 
belief  that  the  level  in  his  own  resolu- 
tion was  too  low  on  March  31.  1987, 
during  markup. 

This  iHings  me  to  another  point- 
one  which  greatly  dlstiute  me. 

As  we  an  know,  the  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1988  proposed  in  this 
budget  Is  far,  far,  below  both  the 
President's  request  and  a  real  freeze. 

Yet.  I  have  heard  allusions  to  the 
effect  that,  with  a  little  adjustment  in 
the  assumptions  about  defense  spend- 
ing—such as  hard-to-figure  inflation 


savings.  Packard  Commission  efforts, 
and  planned  decreases— a  budget  au- 
thority figure  of  $289  billion  Is  a  real 
fieeae. 

I  will  not  even  begin  to  diacuss  such 
a  tedious  and  imprecise  claim.  With 
similar  asstunptions,  we  could  prob- 
ably balance  the  entire  Federal  budget 
on  paper,  too. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know  that  289  does 
not  equal  302.7.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  nine  is  fourteen  point  seven  bU- 
lion  dollars  short  a  real  freeze. 

There  are  two  more  crucial  Issues 
beyond  the  too-low  budget  authority 
figiu-es  if  the  chairman's  mark.  These 
two  problems  have  to  do  with  the 
outlay  level  the  budget  resolution  con- 
tains. 

First,  as  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
"dear  colleague,"  the  committee's 
budget  proposal  would  require  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  defense  programs 
from  this  year's  level. 

This  is  because  there  are  certain 
mandatory  spending  requirements- 
some  associated  with  gimmicks  used  to 
avoid  a  sequester  last  year  before  the 
elections— that  will  add  $7.3  billion  to 
the  fiscal  year  1988  outlay  require- 
ment. 

The  arithmetic  shows  that,  assum- 
ing no  reductions  in  military  person- 
nel, the  committee's  defense  marie 
allows  new  discretionary  defense  out- 
lays of  $58  billion— that  is  10-percent 
less— a  10-percent  cut— than  this  year's 
level  in  nominal  terms.  When  you 
figure  inflation  into  this  analysis  the 
situation  is  worse. 

The  mark  is  $6.9  billion  below  a  real 
freeze  in  defense  outlays.  This  reduc- 
tion implies  cuts  in  a  nimilier  of  im- 
portant areas: 

Cuts  in  flying  hours,  steaming  days, 
and  training  hours; 

Greater  bacldogs  in  depot  mainte- 
nance, real  property  maintenance,  and 
general  support  of  the  force;  and 

Reductions  in  military  benefits  or 
cuts  in  military  and  civilian  pay  raises 
requested  by  the  President. 

It  Implies  reductions  in  procurement 
and  research  and  development. 

It  implies,  quite  simply,  a  general  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  If  this  resolution  is  implement- 
ed, our  defense  spending  wUl  be,  in 
1991,  at  the  second  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II. 

Second,  and  more  serious,  is  the 
combination  of  outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority the  resolution  contains.  There 
is  indeniably  a  mismatch  in  the  levels 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
heart  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  spend- 
out  rate  the  committee  has  assumed 
for  new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Frankly,  this  puzzles  me. 

CBO  has  clearly  chosen  a  spendout 
rate  that  does  not  reflect  the  mix  of 


defense  spending  programs  that  all  an- 
ticipate in  coming  years.  CBO  did  its 
Jot>— it  simply  figured  out  current  serv- 
ices for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  in  so 
doing  came  up  with  a  ratio  in  the 
range  of  80  percent.  Everyone  agrees 
this  is  iniu)propriate  for  budget  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  twice  the  ratio  that  has  been 
embraced  by  the  minority  and  majori- 
ty members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  And,  it  is  twice  the 
level  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  agrees  is 
i4>proprlate. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  committee 
report: 

A  ratio  in  the  range  of  40  percent  Is 
thought  to  allow  the  most  flexibility  in  ap- 
portioning reductions  to  both  the  fast 
spending  development  and  operations  ac- 
counts and  the  slower  spending  procure- 
ment accounts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
consensus  that  the  CBO's  ratio  is  inap- 
propriate for  use  in  determining  the 
correct  level  of  outlays  to  sustain  and 
maintain  our  military  agenda. 

Likewise,  it  seems  there  is  a  consen- 
sus that  the  appropriate  spendout  rate 
should  be  somewhere  in  the  ball  park 
of  40  percent— the  minority  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  say 
32  to  40  percent  and  the  majority 
members  say  38  to  42  percent  and  the 
majority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee say  40  percent.  Moreover,  last 
year,  the  rate  was  about  43  percent. 

Why  then  does  the  committee's  reso- 
lution assume  for  fiscal  year  1987  a 
rate  in  the  ball  park  of  60  percent?  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  this  discrepan- 
cy, Mr.  President. 

I  am  troubled  because  an  error  of 
this  magnitude  wiU  be  very  serious. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
minority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee predict  a  40-percent  spendout 
rate. 

Last  year's  spendout  rate  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  45  percent. 

The  committee  has  assumed  that 
next  year's  rate  will  be  in  the  order  of 
60  percent. 

If  the  committee  is  correct,  then  the 
budget  authority  figure  of  $289  billion 
could  be  implemented  given  the  out- 
lays the  committee  has  assumed. 

If  the  committee  is  wrong,  and  the 
spendout  rate  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  budget  authority  figure  will  be 
more  like  $279  billion. 

That  is  $10  billion  less  than  the  com- 
mittee is  claiming.  It  is  $32  billion  less 
than  the  President  requested. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  savings  re- 
quired by  this  adjustment,  we  will 
have  to  cancel  a  tremendous  amount 
of  budget  authority.  If  we  chose  to  do 
this  out  of  accounts  other  than  those 
that  include  readiness  items,  we  could 
face  a  variety  of  actions. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being  told 
we  can  cut  defense  and  not  compro- 
mise it— or,  in  more  simple  terms,  we 
can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

For  instance,  we  could  eliminate  the 
entire  prooirement  account.  That 
would  give  us  savings  in  outlays  of  $14 
billion— but  we  would  have  to  cancel 
$84  billion  in  budget  authority. 

We  could  eliminate  the  entire  R&D 
account— cancel  that  $44  billion  and 
we  wiU  have  savings  of  $22  billion. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  tongue  in  cheek 
suggestion  but  as  you  can  see,  this  is 
not  where  the  cuts  wiU  be.  They  will 
mainly  come  from  readiness  and  per- 
sonnel accounts. 

I  think  we  all  remember  the  sad 
state  of  our  forces  the  last  time  these 
accounts  were  gutted.  Under  President 
Carter,  ships  were  tied  up  at  the  dock 
for  lack  of  sailors.  Low  qu^y  recruits 
used  comic  books  to  leamiMw  to  oper- 
ate tanks.  Aircraft  were  caimibalized 
for  spare  parts.  And  pilots  who  had 
never  had  fired  a  missile  found  them- 
selves on  the  front  lines.  Cutting  read- 
iness guarantees  a  return  to  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  late  1970's.  Cutting 
personnel  accounts  at  a  time  of  declin- 
ing manpower  pools  is  dangerous. 

I  do  not  want  to  beat  a  dead  horse, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  would  like  to 
repeat  myself  this  once.  If  we  imple- 
ment this  budget  resolution  we  will  he 
headed  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
1970's  but  we  won't  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  until  it  is  too 
late. 

The  budget  authority  and  outlay 
mismatch,  in  combination  with  the  al- 
ready too-low  assumptions  for  defense, 
have  serious  implications.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sacrifices  we  are  being 
asked  to  make  with  respect  to  defense 
will  imdermlne  the  progress  we  have 
made,  the  negotiations  we  are  engaged 
in  with  the  Soviets,  and  the  other 
gains  that  are  a  result  of  our  defense 
successes. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
adding  my  comments  about  function 
150,  which  deals  with  international  af- 
fairs. As  you  know,  function  150  will 
also  be  cut  deeply  in  the  chairman's 
budget. 

These  cuts,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
fense cuts  will  be  devastating,  and  I 
will  give  an  example  of  this  assertion. 

With  the  memory  of  Tehran  and 
Beirut  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  all 
rushed  last  year  to  vote  for  an  antiter- 
rorism bill  that  included  fimding  for 
urgently  needed  embassy  construction. 
Those  embassies  were  to  be  built  to 
protect  American  diplomats  against 
car  bombs  and  other  tools  of  the  ter- 
rorist trade.  In  less  than  one  line  in 
function  150— "A  2-year  hiatus  in  new 
building  construction  is  assumed"— 
this  budget  blithely  assiunes  that  anti- 
American  terrorists  will  be  on  holiday 
for  24  months. 

Another  section  of  the  budget  in- 
cludes foreign  assistance  to  our  allies 


around  the  world.  I  acknowledge  that 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  popular  portion  of 
the  Federal  budget.  But  if  other  por- 
tions have  borne  an  inordinate  burden 
in  erasing  the  deficit,  foreign  aid  has 
been  gutted.  After  1988,  aid  programs 
to  nonearmarked  countries  will  be  cut 
by  50  percent  or  more. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
will  take  these  comments  as  they  are 
meant— constructively  and  sincerely. 
He  has  said  he  agrees  there  is  not 
enough  defense  in  his  resolution,  but 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it  with 
taxes.  Well,  he  has  raised  $100  billion 
in  taxes  over  4  years,  and  the  economy 
will  probably  yield  another  $300  bU- 
llon.  If  those  aren't  tax^,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  ; 

As  I  said  before,  his  task  is  not  one  I 
envy,  and  I  admire  his  dedication  and 
tenacity  In  undertaking  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fiiud  budget  resdlution.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  defense 
numbers  he  has  presented  will  gravely 
undermine  our  national  security,  and  I 
urge  him  therefore,  to  add  to  this  de- 
fense figure  .as  he  works  toward  a  final 
Senate  budget  resolution,  i 


On  June  4.  1789.  the  Sei 
dent  pro  tempore  administei 
oath  to  Vice  President  John 
The  Vice  President,  in  turn 
tered  it  to  all  Members  of  the 
The  oath  was  revised  in  1862. 
the  Civil  War,  requiring  Members 
swear  that  they  had  never  borne 
against  the  United  States.  It  was  again 
modified  in  1868  to  provide  that  Mem- 
bers "support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tulon  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic." 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  S,  ITS*:  SENATE  PASSEsIbUX  FOR 
ADMINISTERING  OATAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
1789,  198  years  ago  today,  the  Senate 
passed  its  first  bill.  That  measure  pro- 
vided for  the  administering  of  oaths  in 
support  of  the  Constitution.  When 
President  George  Washin^n  signed 
the  act  on  Jime  1,  It  became  the  first 
statute  of  the  first  Congress. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  all  Members  of  Congress, 
State  legislators,  and  all  Federal  and 
State  executive  and  judicial  officers 
take  such  an  oath.  Accordingly,  legis- 
lators in  the  spring  of  1789  forced  an 
act  spelling  out  the  wording  of  that 
oath  and  provisions  for  its  administra- 
tion. The  oath  they  devised  was  short 
and  simple:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  or 
affirm  that  I  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate's  consideration  of  this 
first  blU  triggered  debate  on  matters 
of  form  and  substance  that  went  far 
beyond  the  specifics  of  a  seemingly 
routine  piece  of  legislation.  Some 
Members  questioned  whether  Con- 
gress could  pass  legislation  applying  to 
State  officials.  Others,  arguing  that 
the  dignity  and  preeminence  of  the 
Senate  was  at  stake,  debated  the 
proper  terminology  for  the  bill's  en- 
acting clause.  For  the  bill's  original 
version,  which  read  "be  it  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
they  substituted  "be  It  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled."  The  House  reluctantly 
agreed  to  this  change. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS  S^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  businesa  is 
closed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3IT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business.  Senate  Con- 
current Rsolution  49.  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  Number  93.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49.  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1988. 1989. 1990.  and  1991. 

The  Sci'tate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending:  1 

(1)  Byrd  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Con  nittee  on  the  Budget,  with 
instruction  to  leport  back  forthwith,  with 
language  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  174  (to  the 
motion  to  recommit),  with  language  in  the 
nature  of  substitute,  as  amended. 

(3)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  179  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  174).  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ITS,  AS  MODITIED.  TO 
AMENDMENT  NO.  174.  AS  AMENDED 

(Purpose:  To  propose  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment incorporating  the  revised  Chiles 
Democratic  budget) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  modifi- 
cation. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
proposes  a  modification  to  his  amendment 
numbered  174.  as  amended. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  (x>nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  modification  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment,  is  as  follows: 
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strike  tXi  after  the  words  "the  Congren" 
on  page  1,  line  1,  and  ineert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowtac:  hereby  determines  and  de- 
eiai«a  that  the  ooneurrent  reaolutkm  on  the 
budaet  for  ftocal  year  19M  is  estaUished 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
flacal  yean  19W.  19M.  and  IMl  are  set 
forth. 

MAXmOM  Mf  lUI  AMODiriB 

8k.  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  In  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purpoM*  of  detetminins,  in  aeocntiance  with 
■eettai  MKU/Of  the  Congrewionil  Budget 
and  impouiMiment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  IMS.  whether 
the  ■—»««»'■"«  deficit  amount  for  a  flacal 
year  has  beoi  exceeded:  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
MwpMiiM  upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  Preddent  tat  fiscal  year  1988 
puiauant  to  section  1106  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  baaed:  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  ooneurrent  reaolution.  as  reported,  shall 
be  «^ffff'***«<  to  be  raathematioOly  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  1968:  $932,000,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $995,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,067  JOO.000.000.        4 

Ftacal  year  1991:  $1,150,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  1988:  $1,039,800,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $1,075,600,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1990:  $1,100,900,000,000. 

flacal  year  1991:  $1,127,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flacal  year  1988:  $107,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $80,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $33,600,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1991:  -$23,800,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amoimts  set  forth  in 
this  suljsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  ni  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974:  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic aasumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
pented, shall  be  considered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $920,800,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1989:  $988,400,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1990:  $1,077,700,000,000. 
Flaeal  year  1901:  $1,174,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $1,054,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1980:  $1,093,900,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1990:  $1,134,000,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1991:  $1,172,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $133,600,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1989:  $105,500,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1990:  $56,300,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1991:  -$2,700,000,000. 
uooimxmnD  levels  amd  AMOUirrs 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
ti<m  and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subaectiong  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 


Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(1)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maxlmimi  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1087.  October  1,  1988.  October  1, 
1989,  and  October  1, 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $680,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $726,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $790,800,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1991:  $863,800,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveta  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $20,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $26,400,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1990:  $26,700,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1991:  $35,800,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insivance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $919,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $959,500,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1990:  $983,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,031,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $849,800,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1989:  $878,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $904,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $938,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $160,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $151,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $114,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $64,900,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $2,585,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,804,100,000,000. 

I^scal  year  1990:  $2,983,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,115,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988:  $231,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $218,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $179,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $131,500,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1987.  October  1,  1988,  October 
1,  1989,  and  October  1,  1990,  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$34,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,300,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $150,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $97,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondu7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,600,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $165,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  leveta  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  leveta  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  Fiscal  year  1988: 

(1)  New  budget  authority. 

$289,000,000,000. 

(U)  Outlays,  $283,600,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(v)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(i)  New  budget  authority. 

$294,800,000,000. 

(U)  Outlays.  $288,000,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(V)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(1)  New  budget  authority, 

$297,900,000,000. 

(U)  OuUays,  $292,000,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(v)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.  f 

Fiscal  year  1991:  | 

(1)  New  budget  authority, 
$301,100,000,000. 

(U)  Outlays,  $296,000,000,000. 

(lii)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(V)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(B)  In  accordance  with  the  provtaions  of 
thta  resolution,  the  appropriate  leveta  for 
function  050  (National  Defense)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  $301,500,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $290,600,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $307,300,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $295,000,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  $310,400,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $299,000,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $313,600,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $303,000,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1991;  and  all  appro- 
priate budget  aggregates  shall  be  adjusted 
in  a  manner  mathematically  consistent  with 
such  modifications. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,800,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $15,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C^  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary 
mltments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom.- 
mitments,  $0. 

Ftacal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  >4.200,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1091: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      lean      obligations, 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
taients,  $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Ftacal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $93,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
^nitments,  $97,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  seconctary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  iWlr- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $27,500,000,000. 

(C)  New .    direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000.  ' 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(■)  New  MCODduy  loui  guanntee  cmn- 
mltoMnta,  tO. 
•    (9)  Oammunlty  md  Retional   Develop- 

FlKalyMrlMS: 

(A)  New  budtet  MitbMity.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlajrs.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      low      obUgmUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menti.  $300,000,000. 

(■)  New  Moondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Ftaal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  iRtaiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

nacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ftocal  year  1991: 

CA)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.   Training.   Employment. 
and  Sodal  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
moits.  $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1300,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $44,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $48,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $48,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $51,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $51,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ccnn- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $56,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $55,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $80,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $89,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  bi^dget  authority, 
$113,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $111,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$168,000,000,000.  \ 

(B)  OutUys,  $130,600,000,000.  ! 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $137,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$181,500,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $142,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$215,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $151,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guatsintee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,500,000,000. 

(C)  New    New    direct    loan    obligaUons, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment, $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan  '   obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $33,000,000,000. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000.  . 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

FlMal  year  1990: 

(Amew  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)   General  Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1091: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$150,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $150,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

<A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  ^ 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipt* 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  -$35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblig^ons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$38,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaticms.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RBCOHCILIATIOR 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  14.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  secUon  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shaU  report  to 
the  House  aiid  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substanUve 
revision. 

nMATE  (X>IIlfrrTBB 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contribuUons  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,200,000,000  in  contributions, 
$1,630,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,630,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  contributions.  $1,823,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $1,823,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  contribuUons, 
$3,015,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,015,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $2,305,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,305,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  witliin 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  q>ending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the   Congressional   Budget   and   Impound- 
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HMnt  Oontrol  Act  of  1*74.  suffleient  to 
ndoee  budiat  Mitbortty  mbA  ouUikyi.  (2) 
eiiaiwM  In  lava  wtttaln  Ite  JuriadicttoD  which 
proTMe  wpm*'^  Mitbortty  other  than  as 
ddlned  In  aecUon  MKcxaxC)  of  the  Act. 
Buffletent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
oiitlaya,  or  (3)  any  6ombinatlon  thereof,  aa 
foUova:  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
oottaya  in  flacal  year  1068.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  to  in  outlaya  in  fiacal  year  1989. 
to  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlaya  in 
flaeal  year  1980.  and  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  to  in  outlaya  in  flacal' year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  'Committee  oo  Banking. 
yi«<.««ti»y  and  Urban  Affalra  ahall  rmort  (1) 
ebangea  in  lava  within  Ita  Juriadletion  which 
proTide  ipending  authority  aa  defined  in 
aeetian  MKcXaxC)  of  the  Congremional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  aufffclent  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlaya,  (3)  ehangea  in  lawa  within  Ita 
Juriadletion  which  providea  spending  au- 
thority other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(eX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
comtalnatlan  thereof,  aa  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  tO  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988^80  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlaya  in  flacal  year  1989.  tO  in  budget  au- 
thority and  to  in  outlaya  in  fiacal  year  1990. 
and  to  In  budget  authority  and  tO  in  outlays 
In  flacal  year  1991. 

<e)  Hw  Oenafe  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
duuices  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
aectloo  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Inipoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  auffictmt  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  wtiich  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
bucbiet  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
t«64.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t636.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
t54.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
tSl.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
t54.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t53.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  t54.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t53.000.000  in  outlays  in  flacal  year  1991. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaourcea  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  wliich  provide 
Tp*~w»«g  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cXaxC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
■nd  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  wittUn  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUowr  3170,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  tl70,000,000  in  outlays  In 
flacal  year  1988.  8320.000.000  in  budget  au 
tbority  and  t320.000.000  in  outUys  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  8320.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  3320.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  3320,000.000  in  budget  autiiority 
and  3320,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  lawa  within  ita  Juriadletion  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jiuisdlctkm  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity   other    than    as    defined    in    section 


401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
3190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl90.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiacal  year  1988. 
tl95,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl95.000.000  in  outlaya  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
tl98.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
8198.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  8199.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl90,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  wittiin  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,941,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  tO  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,510,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,658,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,867,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  Increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues,  in 
addition  to  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(2),  as  follows:  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  wliich  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,211,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,216,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,146,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,615,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  I^bor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2HC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof  as  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989,  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 


(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  ahall  report  (1)  ehangea  in  lawa 
within  ita  juriadletion  which  provide  apend- 
Ing  authority  aa  defined  in  aection 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congresaitmal  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  oth- 
er than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $32,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  832.000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiacal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  -$2,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

BOUSB  COIOIITTKXS 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $1,630,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,630,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  contributions,  $1,823,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,823,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$3,015,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,015,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions.  $2,305,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,305,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  wittiin  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0~  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(0)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
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within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  th6  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follovra:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $911,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$900,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $913,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,007,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  followr  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $710,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,601,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1900,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,049,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 


vide  that  such  changes  in  law  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives report  legislation  appropriating 
the  full  amount  of  the  levels  for  function 
050  (National  E>efenae)  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
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ficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $924,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $3,906,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $359,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,856,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiacal  year  1989,  $362,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,961,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiacal  year  1990,  and  $363,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,062,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
Iitys,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combliuitlon 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)<C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $170,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $170,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $320,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 


provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$32,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$32JXX>,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  -$2,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(uXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  iU  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $3,941,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,510,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,658,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,867,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues as  follows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988,    $23,500,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

1989,  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues, in  addition  to  amounts  specified  in 
subsection  (2),  as  follows:  $7,000,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $7,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1989,  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

rUHUlMG  POH  DBTKIfSC 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision In  this  resolution,  no  increase  in  the 
levels  for  function  050  (National  Defense) 
above  those  in  section  3(cXlXA)  of  this  res- 
olution shall  be  effective  unless— 

(Da  reconciliation  bill  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  this  resolution  is  enacted; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  changes  in  law  re- 
ported pursuant  to  sections  4(hX3)  and 
4(uX3)  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  pro- 


DBTBUmiATIOIfa  or  WHBTHBl  ICAXnfim 
DinCIT  AMOUHT  IS  KXCKKUKU 

Sk.  6,  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Congreaa  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  reapect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  based. 

DinCIT  KKDUCnOH  AOCOUin 

Sk.  7.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Congreaaional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bX4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant  to 
sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation  to— 

(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hK2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  t>e  deposited, 

(2)  ensiu-e  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation, 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited in  such  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  Increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
would  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  2001  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 

SAU  OP  aOVXEmfBIT  ASSXT8 

Sac.  8.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
emmental  buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  l>e  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(1)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded; 
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(S)  for  purpoM*  of  other  pointi  of  order 
wetlan   311    of   the   Contreakuua 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1»T4: 

(S>  for  purpoMi  of  reoondllatitm  under 
MCtlon  SIO  of  the  rumrilnml  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Aet  of  1974:  or 

(4)  for  purpoMS  of  aUocatkma  and  points 
of  order  under  MOtioi^SM  of  the  Concres- 
■i«««i  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(e)  It  it  the  aenae  of  the  Congreai  that  the 
United    Statea    Ooverament    should    sell 
aaaeta  to  non-govenunental  buyera  in  the 
foikMCtng  amounts:  90. 
BuuuKiMtT  nssmmr  or  ugislatioii  au- 

THOUmro     TBS    PBBFATIIKirr     OP     CSKTAIM 


UMI 


9.  When  legislation  authorises  the 

United  States  Oovemment  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Oovemment 
loam  guaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Oovemment 
guaranteed  loans 

(1)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  910  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Contnd  Act  of  1074.  the  con- 
tributions from  such  prepayment  shiUl  be 
scored  as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(9)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  tmder  section  302  of  such  Act.  the 
contributions  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unaasigned  to  cranmittees. 

■nvvs  PUKD  roB  thk  wnr*HK  rkpohm 

IMITIATIVB  ' 

Sac  10.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in 
section  3  of  this  resolution,  it  Is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988, 
1980.  1990,  and  1991  would  be  allocated  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  the  child  care  and  Job  training  initiative 
when  the  i^ipropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Repreaoitatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, make  fimds  available  for  such  initia- 
Uve. 

(bXlXA)  The  amounts  available  for  aUo- 
cation  under  subsection  (a)  for  fimding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B>  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  of  ouUays. 

(2XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  fimding  for 
chUd  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,000  of  new  budget  authority- 
and  $160,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $730,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $670,000,000  of  outlays. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $340,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $220,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
tratalng  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $760,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $750,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
titm  under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 


child  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
imder  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $990,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

BXSKKVX  TUtTD  FOR  THX  MXDICABB 
CATASTROPHIC  HKALTB  INSURAIICX  IIIITIATIVK 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  1990.  and  1991  would  be  allocated  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  the  medicare  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance initiative^  and  the  aggregates  for  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991  in  sections  2 
and  3  of  this  resolution  would  be  adjusted 
accordingly,  when— 

(1)  legislation  has  been  reported  that  will, 
if  enacted,  ensure  that  any  legislation  pro- 
viding for  any  such  additional  funding  will 
not  increase  the  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  above  the  levels 
set  forth  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion: and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, make  funds  available  for  such  initia- 
Uve. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  piu-- 
suant  to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the"  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  altered  by  amoimts  not 
to  exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  re- 
vised functional  levels  and  aggregates  to 
carry  out  this  section,  would  be  deemed  to 
have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions, fimctional  levels,  and  aggregates 
would  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of 
such  Act  as  allocations,  fimctional  levels, 
and  aggregates  contained  in  this  resolution, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  such 
Houses  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

MKDICARX  SAVIMOS 

Sbc.  12.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committer 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes,  and  explain 
some  of  the  different  features  in  the 
modified  budget  proposal  now  at  the 
desk. 

My  colleague  has  had  this  experi- 
ence several  times  before.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  familiar 
with  what  happens  when  he  tries  to 
produce  a  budget  on  his  side.  Tou 


have  a  series  of  meetings.  I  am  having 
thoge  meetings.  Some  would  like  to 
continue  to  explore  the  changes.  They 
think  they  are  all  goods  but  they 
would  like  to  study  them  a  little 
longer  to  see  if  there  are  other 
changes.  We  have  been  going  through 
that  process. 

Overall,  some  of  these  changes  are 
the  result  of  the  eloquence  of  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  who  i>ointed 
out  some  of  what  he  perceived  to  be 
shortcomings  in  our  budget.  I  am  not 
stire  that  they  were.  Many  of  these 
changes  which  would  have  been  made 
had  he  been  participating  in  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  am  sure  he  would  have  shared 
some  of  thiMe  ideas  with  us  at  that 
time.  But  he  chose  to  wait  until  we 
came  out  here  to  share  some  of  those 
views. 

As  I  said,  he  has  perhaps  helped  to 
precipitate  a  part  of  the  pr(x;ess. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  I  could  take  time 
off  the  resolution.  I  will  only  take  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  described 
what  the  Senator  has  been  going 
through  as  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
budget.  I  assimie  he  has  rehabilitated 
it.  The  thing  is  that  we  want  to  make 
sure  we  understand  what  that  final  re- 
habilitated budget  is  all  about. 

I  do  want  to  speak  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa.  Sena- 
tor Grasslet,  who  asked  me  if  at  some 
time  he  could  spend  20  to  25  minutes 
discussing  the  budget. 

I  did  not  assume  that  the  chairman 
was  going  to  modify  the  amendment 
on  Medicare  that  he  had  pending.  He 
had  the  right.  There  were  no  yeas  and 
nays.  He  has  offered,  in  a  sense,  his 
major  substitute. 

So  I  may  not  be  able  to  yield  the 
floor  right  back  to  my  good  friend,  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  with  almost  16 
hours  remaining,  20  to  25  minutes  of 
our  time  will  be  so  arranged  where  he 
will  be  able  to  discuss  the  budget. 

I  did  also  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  since  I  did  not  know 
which  way  he  was  going,  there  were 
four  or  five  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  wanted  to  discuss  one 
aspect  of  the  previous  pending  budget. 
I  assume  it  is  still  very  much  the  same. 
That  was  with  reference  to  certain 
technologies.  Their  leader  is  the  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the  Eln- 
vironment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Statforo. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  them  that  clearly 
the  manager  wants  to  discuss  his 
major  amendment  first  before  he 
yields.  I  think  that  is  quite  appropri- 


ate and  have  no  argument.  But  that 
also  means  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
yield  to  Senator  Statpobo  and  others 
until  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
yielded  the  floor.  Then  we  will  take 
some  time  off  the  resolution. 

If  there  are  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fiisle  who  want  to  speak  on 
the  same  issue,  I  would  assume  they 
wlU  get  their  time  from  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bilL 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Bto.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  and  my  colleagues  I 
think  we  can  accommodate  them  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  modification  that  we  have  before 
us.  I  understand  there  has  been  talk 
about  staying  in  until  approximately 
6:30  tonight,  and  use  about  6  hours  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  today.  If  we 
can  do  that  by  staying  in  until  at  least 
6:30,  we  wiU  do  it.  We  will  then  have 
10  hours  remaining  for  tomorrow. 

I  spoke  to  the  majority  leader  about 
setting  the  vote  tomorrow  morning.  I 
think  that  can  be  done  when  the  mi- 
nority leader  arrives.  I  think  it  may  be 
after  an  hour  apie<^  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, which  will  still  leave  us  4  hours  on 
each  side,  and  then  vote  on  the  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  devel- 
oped in  much  the  same  fashion  that 
adjustments  are  made  after  you  take 
out  a  ship  for  sea  trials.  We  have  been 
out  there,  and  have  foimd  a  few  leaks 


made  through  participation.  Let  me 
explain  to  the  Senate  the  changes  we 
put  together  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
defense  numbers. 

From  day  one  of  the  budget  season. 
I  have  made  it  clear  we  need  a  strong 
level  of  defense  spending.  In  all  hones- 
ty, I  believed  the  administration's  de- 
fense spending  level  was  a  little 
flabby,  through  certainly  more  reason- 
able than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Still 
I  thought  it  was  too  hlgtaii  My  guess  is 
that  perhaps  the  administration  Imew 
that  it  would  be  perceived  as  too  high. 
Perhaps  that  number  was  made  higher 
for  some  negotiating  room. 

Unfortimately,  those  negotiations 
never  began.  But  because  the  Senate 
Democrats  support  a  strong  defense 
and  because  from  the  outset  we 
wanted  a  higher  degree  of  defense  in- 
vestment, we  made  some  changes  in 
this  budget.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, because  we  are  also  fully  commit- 
ted to  deficit  reduction  and  believe  the 
President  should  be  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  effort,  we  are  proposing  a 
pay-lor-defense  plan.  Here  is  how  it 
works: 

The  modified  defense  resolution  con- 
tains two  sets  of  defense  nimibers.  One 
set  of  numbers  is  the  same  as  the 
original  reported  budget  plan,  $289  bU- 
Uon  in  budget  authority  and  $283.6  bU- 
lion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  1988. 

The  mcKiified  resolution  also  con- 
tains a  second  set  of  defense  numbers. 
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We  found  a  few  places  where  perhaps  yfSOl.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
we  could  increase  the  speed  of  the/  $290.6  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 


engine.  We  believe  we  have  made 
sound  modifications.  The  changes  are 
important  and  welcome.  But  the  thing 
that  made  these  changes  possible  is 
the  broader  involvement  we  have  had 
since  the  budget  came  up  for  debate. 

From  the  word  "go"  I  have  felt  that 
two  elements  were  keys  to  this  year's 
budget  discussion.  I  spoke  at  length 
about  one  of  those  elements  the  day 
we  brought  the  budget  to  the  floor. 
That  element  is  participation.  In  the 
last  several  days  in  a  number  of  cau- 
cuses the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  had  their  say  and  have 
shown  how  the  budget  resolution  can 
be  improved.  The  amendment  I  offer 
today  is  in  many  ways  the  product  of 
their  good  work  and  their  good  will. 

I  still  wait  up  with  a  light  in  the 
window,  for  the  Republican  leadership 
to  stop  by  and  offer  a  hand.  For  a 
period  of  time  now,  throtigh  hearings, 
markup,  and  Senate  debate,  we  have 
sought  that  participation  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  from  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
That  candle  is  not  burning  as  brightly 
as  it  was.  It  is  still  flickering  but  the 
parlor  is  still  empty.  Nevertheless,  the 
invitation  is  still  extended. 

Mr.  President,  participation  Is  one  of 
the  two  big  concerns  and  the  question 
of  defense  spending  is  no  less  impor- 
tant. That  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  believe  improvements  can  be 


1988.  These  raise  defense  to  the  infla- 
tion-adjusted, zero  real  growth  level. 

To  fimd  the  higher  defense  figures, 
the  budget  reconciliation  includes  the 
necessary  level  of  additional  revenues. 
The  minute  the  President  signs  the 
reconciliation  package,  the  higher  de- 
fense niunbers  take  effect.  If  the 
President .  does  not  sign  the  defense 
reconciliation  package,  then  the  lower 
defense  numbers  remain. 

That  is  participation,  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Congress  and  the  President 
want  more  defense  spending,  we  will 
have  to  raise  the  money  to  get  it.  We 
will  have  to  include  those  revenues  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  we  pass,  and  the 
President  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
accept  those  revenues  in  the  bill  he 
signs.  If  the  revenues  do  not  go  up  to 
pay  for  the  extra  defense  spending, 
then  the  level  of  defense  spending  will 
not  go  up  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
way  to  get  things  done.  In  fact,  we 
have  done  it  before. 

Back  in  1982,  the  administration 
knew  we  needed  highway  improve- 
ments and  construction  in  this  coun- 
try. Once  the  President  signed  onto 
that  view.  Congress  followed  his  lead 
and  added  a  nickel  to  the  gasoline  tax 
to  pay  the  bill.  The  pt-»ple  accepted 
that.  They  knew  we  neetied  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  think  de- 
fense Is  as  important  as  highways,  and 
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I  certainly  think  if  we  'are  willing  to 
raise  a  nickel  on  the  gasoline  tax  to 
pay  for  highways,  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  find  the  additional  revenue  to 
pay  for  defense.  I  know  the  President 
feels  we  need  a  higher  defense 
number,  and  I  certainly  hope  he  would 
feel  that  defense  is  as  important  as 
highways.  Certainly  highways  are  im- 
portant, but  if  we  cannot  adequately 
defend  this  country  we  can  have  the 
best  roads  in  the  world  and  we  wHl  not 
have  much  of  anrolaee  to  go. 

So  in  this  bucuet  we  buy  what  we 
can  afford,  and  if  we  want  more,  then 
we  agree  that  we  will  pay  more.  If  we 
want  to  spend  less  for  defense,  then 
we  will  have  less  defense.  But  we  will 
not  Just  be  borrowing  money,  adding 
that  up,  and  putting  this  fragile  econo- 
my in  more  and  more  danger.  We  have 
with  these  tremendous  debts,  giving  us 
higher  interest  rates,  giving  us  a  worse 
trade  picture  'because  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  made  some  other 
adjustments  in  this  budget  modifica- 
tion, but  the  bottom  line  has  not 
changed.  We  still  cut  the  deficit  by 
roughly  $37  billion  this  year  and  we 
still  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  target  of  no  deficit  at  all  in  1991. 
We  are  able  to  do  these  things  be- 
cause we  pay  for  the  changes.  More 
defense  spending  does  not  add  to  the 
deficit  because  we  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

Now,  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  I  hoped  that  this  amend- 
ment might  come  from  the  other  side 
in  the  best  of  worlds,  as  I  perceive  it. 
Those  things  do  not  always  work  out, 
and  after  we  had  a  test  vote  of  50  to 
49,  I  realized  that  with  the  budget  as 
it  came  out  of  the  committee,  we  had 
hit  the  high  watermark  and  had  to 
make  some  changes:  we  could  wait  no 
longer  for  our  friends  from  the  other 
side  to  make  those  changes. 

Now,  more  defense  spending  does 
not  add  to  the  deficit  because  we  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  By  the  same 
token,  additional  domestic  spending 
does  not  add  to  the  deficit  because  we 
found  money  to  pay  for  that.  And  here 
is  how  we  did  it. 

The  President  asked  for  $450  million 
to  improve  enforcement  and  collection 
activities  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servi<».  Those  improvements,  accord- 
ing to  CBO,  will  produce  an  additional 
$1.8  billion  in  revenues— not  new  taxes 
but  the  collection  of  old  ones  dues, 
which  in  turn  will  be  used  to  take  care 
of  key  domestic  programs. 

Our  budget  plan,  as  modified,  con- 
tains no  new  revenues  to  fund  new  do- 
mestic programs.  For  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  use  money  already  in  the 
budget.  For  defense  programs,  we  pay 
for  what  we  want  and  any  additional 
new  revenues  beyond  those  raised  for 
defense  purposes  still  go  strictly  for 
deficit  reduction. 
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Mr.  President,  last  week  we  heard  it 
Mkid  many  timea  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  an  anti-Western  bias  in  the 
bwteet.  That  certainly  was  not  true. 
Mr.  President.  What  really  was  in  the 
budget  and  remains  there  is  an  antlde- 
fldtbias. 

It  Is  true  there  is  less  spending  than 
Westerners  would  like,  but  there  is 
less  spending  than  Easterners  and 
Southerners  would  like.  Yet  with  the 
leadership  of  Senator  BnraAMAH.  Sena- 
tor AoAMS.  Senator  Badcus.  Senator 
DaCOMcan.  and  Senator  Wisth  we 
'  have  eased  the  situation  In  the  West. 

TUs  budget  modification  means  that 
cuts  in  Western  programs  are  reduced 
by  one-third.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  would  never  ever  have 
been  a  poceived  bias  if  the  champion 
of  the  West  had  been  performing  in 
the  Budget  Conmlttee  as  he  custom- 
arily does  because  he  would  have 
taken  care  of  all  of  those  matters  at 
the  time. 

But  the  budget  modification  means 
the  cuts  are  reduced  by  one-third. 
Now.  of  course,  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  single  out  programs  for  more 
spoiding  or  less,  but  by  reducing  the 
cuts  in  Western  programs,  by  $130  mil- 
lion the  authorizing  committees  have 
more  room  to  wori^  It  also  means  that 
pressure  on  agriculture  will  be  less 
than  it  might  have  been.  For  that, 
^nfit^*-  EzoH  and  Senator  Cohrad, 
almg  witn  Senator  Mm^rmcR  and  Sen- 
ator SntoH,  deserve  some  special 
credit. 

This  modified  budget  plan  brings 
the  net  deduction  increase  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
1988.  That  is  $870  million  above  the 
origtaial  budget  plan  reported  from  the 
conunittee.  Senator  Bradlet  and  par- 
ticularly Senator  Hollings  convinced 
us  the  need  was  there  and  the  long- 
range  benefits  more  than  worth  the 
investment  And  with  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Pkll  and  SmoN,  we  have 
found  a  way  to  get  the  job  done  within 
the  original  limits  of  the  budget. 

We  have  found  ways  to  make  room 
for  a  modest  pay  increase  for  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  Senator  Pryor, 
Soiator  OLnm.  Senator  Sarbarxs, 
Senator  SmoH.  and  Senator  Mikulski 
took  the  lead  in  that  effort. 

Senator  LAomBERC  and  Senator 
CRAMSTOif  deserve  special  credit  for 
their  thoughtful  involvement  on  veter- 
an issues.  Senator  KDnriDT  on  health 
programs,  and  Senators  Mitcheu.  and 
Sncoii  for  Medicare— in  each  area  we 
found  wajrs  to  ease  the  strain  of  a 
tight  budget.  All  this  was  possible  be- 
cause more  and  more  people  Joined 
the  budget  discussion  with  sound 
ideas. 

We  found  the  same  thing  to  ^true 
because  Senator  Rncu  took  »arge 
and  found  ways  to  lower  the  icwunt 
of  cutbacks  for  community  deClop- 
ment  block  grants.  And  he  hgP  the 
help  of  Senator  Sasser  and  Senator 


Lautekbbro  in  putting  together  a  lean 
yet  effective  proposal.  And,  of  course. 
Senator  Sarbahes  did  as  much  in  the 
area  of  urban  development  action 
grants. 

ISx.  President,  all  of  these  changes 
are  constructive,  and  each  comes 
within  the  limits  we  originally  set  for 
deficit  reduction.  But  some  people 
might  ask  why  we  waited  until  now  to 
make  these  changes. 

WeU.  the  answer  is  the  same  today 
as  it  was  months  ago.  We  were  waiting 
for  others  to  Join  us.  We  have  been 
separated  from  an  agreement  this  long 
because  we  have  been  separated  this 
long  from  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

We  always  left  our  calling  card,  but 
it  was  never  picked  up.  All  these 
changes  could  have  been  made  months 
ago,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  might 
have  been  saved.  But  there  are  stlU  op- 
portunities. 

I  hope  our  Republican  friends  will 
examine  this  budget  modification 
carefully.  They  will  see  that  the  sav- 
ings remain,  the  deficit  is  reduced,  and 
investments  are  maintained. 

They  will  see  a  genuine,  worthwhile 
effort  that  succeeds  in  serving  impor- 
tant needs.  And  they  will  see  some- 
thing else.  They  will  see  that  the  time 
is  here  to  make  the  same  hard  choices 
we  have  had  to  make  alone  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  hope  they  will  Join  us. 

This  plan  is  better  than  the  one  we 
had  before,  and  it  is  much  better  than 
the  President's  budget.  It  is  not  per- 
fect, but  let's  look  at  how  it  compares 
to  the  two  alternatives  we  have— the 
President's  plan  and  the  sequester 
option. 

No  Senator  among  us  could  have  se- 
riously considered  a  30-percent  cut  in 
education  proposed  by  the  White 
House.  The  sequester  option  would 
mean  559,000  fewer  students  served  by 
Pell  grants,  and  1.2  million  fewer  dis- 
advantaged students  eligible  for  help. 

All  Senators  want  as  strong  a  nation- 
al defense  as  possible. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  sits  in  the  chair,  is  one  of 
those  .who  constantly  reminded  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  while  he 
was  going  to  be  one  of  those  in  the 
first  procedural  vote,  the  49-to-50  vote, 
I  needed  to  recognize  he  felt  our  de- 
fense number  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  zero  real  growth. 
Because  of  the  outstanding  work  he 
had  done  in  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee on  defense  dealing  with  conven- 
tional forces  and  readiness,  it  was  his 
perception  there  was  no  way  we  could 
handle  those  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
readiness  situation  we  need  without 
putting  some  money  back  in  defense. 
We  thank  him  for  his  help,  along  with 
many  other  Members,  Senator  NxnnT, 
Senator  Boren,  Senator  Exon,  Sena- 
tor Olenh.  Senator  DECoNcnn,  and 
Senator  Hollihgs.  who  said  we  needed 
to  make  these  accommodations. 


The  modified  committee  plan  means 
some  $7  billion  more  In  defense  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1088.  The  sequester 
option  would  mean  a  $30  billion  cut 
below  the  baseline  and  $50  billion  less 
in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1988. 

Energy  programs  under  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  would  be  cut  $2  bil- 
lion in  1988  and  $9  billion  over  4  years. 
Sequester  would  mean  the  fill  rate  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  would 
be  cut  by  5.000  barrels  a  day  rather 
than  Increased  to  75,000  barrels  per 
day. 

Environmental  programs  under  the 
White  House  budget  would  be  cut  $9 
billion  over  4  years. 

Under  both  options,  we  would  take 
big  steps  backward  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  Transportation  programs  under 
the  White  House  budget  would  be  cut 
$14  billion  in  4  years.  Sequester  would 
mean  $3.1  billion  less  in  budget  au- 
thority for  highways. 

Farm  programs  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  be  cut  $5  billion 
in  fiscal  1988.  Sequester  would  mean 
$2.6  billion  less  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  outlays  over  the  years 
1988-89. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive list,  but  it  shows  the  damage  that 
could  be  done  unless  we  agree  on  a  bal- 
anced approach  which  we  think  is  re- 
flected in  the  modified  committee 
budget. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  keep  bor- 
rowing as  we  have,  and  certainly  this 
budget  will  mean  we  will  borrow  far 
less  than  under  the  administration's 
plan. 

We  will  have  $37  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction this  year.  Just  as  the  original  , 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  prescribed.  ' 
We  will  reach  the  zero  deficit  target  in 
1991.  But  we  will  get  tshere  while 
maldng  key  investments,  and  certainly 
that  is  an  improvement  over  the  ad- 
ministration's budget. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
few  months.  In  the  past  few  weelss. 
and  within  the  past  several  days.  We 
feel  that  it  has  been  good  work.  We 
hope  that  we  can  make  this  bipartisan 
work,  and  we  think  this  is  a  budget 
that  both  sides  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  use  1  or  2  minutes  of  my  time, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  friend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

I  really  have  a  great  deal  of  difficul- 
ty with  the  budget  that  has  been  pre- 
sented, even  though  I  have  only  re- 
viewed it  for  the  last  10  minutes  and 
have  had  no  chance  to  analyze  it  in 
depth.  Let  me  give  my  version,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  honest  assessment. 

I  think  this  budget  is  grossly  unfair. 
If  I  heard  my  friend  from  Florida  cor- 
rectly, he  says  that  on  dom^tic  spend- 
ing we  know  that  we  have  a  deficit,  we 
know  that  we  are  going  to  need  some 
new  revenues,  and  domestic  spending 


is  going  up.  The  domestic  side  of  this 
is  held  hostage  to  nothing.  Tou  can 
spend  the  domestic  side  of  this  budget 
even  if  you  do  not  adopt  taxes. 

But  when  it  comes  to  defense,  you 
cannot  spend  unless  you  raise  taxes. 
Now.  there  is  at  least  an  implicit  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  numbers  In 
the  original  amendment  were  inad- 
equate for  our  national  defense.  The 
distinguished  chairman  said  it  in  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  say  it  today.  None- 
theless, it  was  this  original  defense 
level.  $289  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $283.6  billion  in  outlays,  which  is 
completely  inadequate  that  came  out 
of  committee.  But  what  this  amend- 
ment says  is  that  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional defense,  you  will  not  provide  for 
the  national  defense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  able  to  get  anything 
like  an  adequate  amoimt.  unless  he 
agrees  to  the  new  taxes. 

Frankly,  it  appears  to  me  that  that 
is  pretty  inconsistent  treatment.  If 
you  need  $7  billion  or  $8  billion  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  you  need  $20  billion  or  more 
to  provide  for  domestic  programs — and 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  figure  ex- 
actly how  much  new  money  is  in  the 
domestic  programs— you  can  provide 
for  those. 

Under  the  chairman's  revised  pro- 
posal you  can  hold  defense  hostage 
but  you  let  nondefense  go  free.  Unless 
the  new  taxes  are  passed,  you  do  not 
get  the  defense  money.  But  you  will 
spend  the  domestic  money,  I  guaran- 
tee you  whether  or  not  you  get  new 
taxes.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  that  budget 
policy  ought  to  address. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman, 
in  rehabUitating  Ws  budget,  has 
added,  to  the  best  of  my  understand- 
ing—and this  Is  quick— about  $2  billion 
to  the  domestic  side,  in  order  to  get 
more  people  who  will  support  the 
budget.  He  has  added  nothing  to  the 
defense  side,  other  than  to  say  that  we 
will  go  $7  billion  if  and  only  if  we 
enact  new  taxes.  I  wiD  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze that  by  the  next  time  I  speak. 
Whatever  that  is,  defense  will  go  up 
only  if  the  President  agrees  to  sign  a 
reconciliation  bill  that  includes  new 
taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  even  seems 
more  unfair  the  more  I  think  of  it,  be- 
cause I  assiune  that  what  is  really 
being  said  is,  "You  will  sign  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  with  all  the  new  taxes  in 
it,  not  Just  the  $7  billion,  if  that  is  the 
number  needed  for  defense." 

My  reading  would  be  $28  billion  in 
new  taxes  over  the  4  years  for  $7  bil- 
lion in  additional  appropriated  defense 
outlays.  I  gather  that  this  is  what  the 
hostage  is.  A  1  year  defense  appropria- 
tions bUl  is  hostage  to  a  4-year  tax  rec- 
onciliation. Unless  my  good  friend  the 
chairman  Is  carving  out  one  little 
niche  and  saying  that  we  will  have  one 
separate  reconciliation  bill  for  the  rev- 


enues for  defense,  then  I  think  what 
we  have  is  Just  about  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Domestic  can  go  up,  and  there  is 
nothing  holding  it  hostage  by  way  of  a 
reconciliation  bill,  to  pay  for  it.  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  with  taxes.  But  when  it 
comes  to  defense,  it  will  go  up,  I 
assume,  to  a  number  that  is  thought 
to  be  needed.  I  do  not  assume  he  is 
putting  a  niunber  in  Just  to  please  six 
or  eight  Members  on  his  side  who 
think  the  previous  niunber  was  too 
low.  But  the  new  defense  is  going  to  be 
held  hostage  to  an  increase  in  taxes,  in 
a  reconciliation  bill  to  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

There  are  other  things  I  have  not 
had  time  to  analyze,  and  I  will  try  to 
do  that  before  the  evening  is  out.  One 
other  aspect  we  look  at  with  particular 
interest  is  how  the  civilian  work  force 
Is  treated.  The  first  resolution  had,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  4-year  reconciliation  of  both  ci- 
vilian and  military  pay  at  2  percent  a 
year,  for  a  huge  reduction  off  the 
baseline  or  a  huge  cut,  which  is  the 
way  it  is  called  when  we  do  anything 
to  reduce  the  congressional  baseline. 
Four  years  at  2  percent  mandated,  and 
then  50  percent  pay  absorption  be- 
sides, was  in  the  original  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  where  it  is  In  this 
one.  In  the  previous  proposal  65  per- 
cent to  70  percent,  by  my  rough  esti- 
mate, of  the  entire  reconciled  cuts 
were  to  Government  operations  for  ci- 
vilian pay  and  freezes  in  their  in-grade 
pay  increases  for  a  year. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  that  one  and 
a  few  other  items  before  we  get 
around  to  voting. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  a  minute  or  so  to 
comment  on  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  have  whatever 
time  he  needs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
this  interesting.  My  colleague  is  very 
perceptive.  I  think  he  is  right:  We 
have  increased  defense  by  $7  billion. 
We  have  increased  the  domestic  side  a 
little  less  than  $2  billion.  When  this 
budget  comes  out,  we  will  have  cuts  on 
the  domestic  side  of  around  $9  billion 
but  defense  is  not  going  to  have  any 
cuts.  It  is  going  to  be  at  zero  real,  just 
where  it  was. 

So  when  my  colleague  says  we  have 
added  bstck  these  moneys  to  the  do- 
mestic programs,  most  of  this  add- 
back  does  not  bring  them  up  to  where 
they  would  have  been  before.  We  did 
add  some  money  back.  Medicare  was 
originally,  cut  $3.3  billion.  It  is  now 
cut  $3  billion.  The  farm  programs 
were  cut  $1.6  billion,  and  they  are  now 
cut  $1.4  billion. 

My  colleague  would  say  that  we  are 
adding  all  this  money  to  domestic  pro- 
grams when  what  it  really  amounts  to 
is  not  cutting  them  as  much.  CDBO's 
were  cut  25  percent,  and  now  will  be  10 
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percent.  UDAO  was  cut  10 
and  now  will  be  cut  5  percent. 

Cuts  in  some  of  the  Western  pro- 
grams, about  which  the  Senator  imca 
New  Mexico  is  concerned,  are  "drasti- 
cally" reduced.  But  that,  in  his  view,  it 
is  adding  back  all  this  money  to  the 
domestic  side  while  defense  is  treated 
so  poorly. 

The  Senator  ought  to  listen  to  some 
of  the  comments  on  our  side.  We  are 
giving  defense  $7  billion  to  put  it  up  to 
zero  real,  which  is  providing  inflation 
money  on  top  of  the  baseline.  But  in 
some  of  the  other  domestic  programs, 
we  are  reducing  the  cuts  we  felt  we 
had  to  make  before. 

If  that  is  treating  defense  unfairly, 
as  opposed  to  these  domestic  pro- 
grams, maybe  we  should  not  have  put 
money  back  into  these  Western  pro- 
,  grams  or  reduced  the  farm  programs. 
Maybe  we  should  not  have  held  those 
Federal  employees  much  less  harmless 
as  we  made  the  changes  and  lost  sav- 
ings in  those  areas.  It  seems  no  matter 
what  we  do  we  "get  it"  from  both 
sides. 

First,  we  did  not  have  enough  money 
for  defense.  We  had  to  add  some  of 
that  back. 

Then  we  did  not  have  enough 
money.  We  are  taking  too  much  of 
these  drastic  cuts  in  Western  States. 

Now,  as  we  ameliorate  those  cuts,  we 
are  giving  domestic  a  field  day  as  op- 
posed to  defense.  I  do  not  thinks  that 
VBlll  wash,  but  I  think  it  will  be  an  in- 
teresting debate. 

I  hope  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  and  others  will  study  this 
budget  carefully  and  see  what  we  set 
forth. 

lEx.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  com- 
ment on  the  fate  of  the  education  pro- 
gram for  additions  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  CBJLES.  I  am  happy  to  com- 
ment. Education  is  one  of  the  areas 
where,  as  we  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  were  add-ons,  approximately 
$1.4  billion  or  $1.5  billion  above  the 
freeze.  We  now  have  added  $870  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $140  mil- 
hon  in  outlay  programs,  bringing  the 
net  education  increases  to  $2.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  1988,  plus  an 
increase  of  over  $0.2  billion  for  Head 
Start. 

So  over  the  4  years,  education  pro- 
gram add-ons  are  now  $13.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $9.1  billion  out- 
lays. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  been  very  Interested  in  these  pro- 
grams and  was  Instrumental  in  giving 
encouragement  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Hollihcs.  I 
did  not  hear  from  him  personally. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thadk  the  diatin- 
guiahed  manacer  for  what  he  aald. 

Tlie  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Anua).  Who  yields  time? 

lir.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preaddoit,  I 
yield  as  much  time  to  the  dlatln* 
gulshed  senior  Soiator  from  Vermont 
as  he  wants  and  unless  my  friend,  the 
chairman,  wants  some  time  on  this 
side.  foUowing  the  Souttor  from  Ver- 
mont. I  ylekl  20  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
that  sequence. 

I  yield  the  floor  myself.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
very  much  thank  the  very  able  minori- 
ty manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Do- 
MBHici.  for  yielding  to  me  for  this  pur- 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President  if 
my  friend  will  yield  for  a  correction, 
both  of  those  come  off  the  Resolution. 
Mr.  President  not  off  the  pending 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Chiles 
budget— and  I  assume  the  pending 
modification— contains  $500  million  in 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1089  for  a  "clean 
air  initiative."  I  assume  this  may  con- 
temidate  a  larger  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogy Program. 

Mr.  President  I  have  supported  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  in 
the  past,  and  expect  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  And  I  have  no  complaints 
about  investing  Federal  money  in  the 
single  most  abundant  fuel  resource  of 
the  United  States,  because  it  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  coimtry's  future,  and 
thi^  of  course,  is  coal. 

But  while  an  investment  in  clean 
coal  technology  may  well  serve  both 
future  coal  use  and  the  environment 
this  Senator  would  find  attempts  to 
use  this  solely  as  an  excuse  for  delay- 
ing reductions  in  air  pollution  unac- 
ceptable. The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  do  not  need  any  technology 
whatsoever— much  less  new  technol- 
ogies—to achieve  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  sxilphur  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  present  time. 

The  Committee  on.  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  chair  for  the  last  6  years,  has  held 
hearing  after  hearing  and  commis- 
sioned study  after  study  on  the  subject 
of  ways  to  reduce  air  pollution.  That 
voluminous  record  makes  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  new  technologies  are  not 
necessary  prerequisites  for  purposes  of 
controlling  acid  rain.  For  example,  an 
8-  to  10-mllllon-ton  reduction  in  siil- 
phur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  could 
be  achieved  merely  through  fuel 
switching.  Such  an  approach— which 


this  Senator  is  not  advocating,  by  the 
way— would  require  only  what  is  now 
abundantly  available  throughout  the 
United  States:  low  sulphur  coal. 

For  Members  who  find  a  fuel-switch- 
ing approach  to  reducing  emissions 
unacceptably  disruptive,  there  are 
technologies  available  today— not  to- 
morrow or  next  year— which  can  do 
the  Job  now.  Wet  scrubbing  can  be 
used,  of  course,  but  so  can  other  tech- 
nologies. These  Include  dry  scrubbing, 
fluldlzed  bed  combustion,  fluidized  bed 
scrubbing,  integrated  gasification  com- 
bined cycle  combustion,  and  limestone 
injection-multistage  burner  [LIMB] 
technologies,  to  name  but  a  few. 

These  technologies  all  exist  and 
have  been  demonstrated  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  other  industrialized  countries.  Dry 
scrubbing,  for  example,  is  in  operation 
in  Minneapolis  and  gasification  com- 
bined cycle  combustion  in  Barstow, 
CA.  Both  plants  have  burned  high  sul- 
phur coal  with  very  high  removal 
rates. 

Whether  a  Member  has  a  preference 
for  an  acid  rain  control  program  rely- 
ing on  low-sulphur  fuels  or  one  which 
relies  on  technology— and  this  Senator 
is  concerned  only  with  reducing  the 
pollution,  not  the  means  selected- 
there  are  currently  available,  viable 
options. 

A  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  is 
not  a  reason  for  delaying  acid  rain 
controls.  This  Senator  will  continue  to 
support  funding  for  such  a  program  so 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  such  a  program 
is  a  complement  to,  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for,  a  meaningful  controL  pro- 
gram. 

CLSAII  COAL  TBCHHOUMiT/BnilGET  RKSOLUTIOll 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  rise  to  express  con- 
cern about  the  inclusion  of  additional 
funding  for  clean  coal  technology  re- 
search in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  specific  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program  envisioned  by  this  budget 
provision  has  not  been  considered  nor 
authorized  by  the  appropriate  author- 
izing committees.  Such  a  major  and 
far-reaching  program  should  not  be 
created  by  fiat  through  the  budget 
resolution  process.  The  $500  million 
"clean  air  initiative"  does  not  detaU 
how  these  funds  are  to  be  exiMnded.  If 
these  funds  are  made  part  of  the 
budget  resolution  they  should  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  criterion 
agreed  to  in  the  joint  envoys  report 
and  on  as  broad  a  geographic  basis  as 
possible. 

Over  the  course  of  decades,  the  Con- 
gress has  created  an  extensive  array  of 
coal  research  programs.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  development  of  clean  coal 
technology  will  not  be  easy  and  it  wiU 
not  come  cheap.  The  development  of 
clean  coal  technology,  as  evidenced  by 
existing  Federal  coal  research  efforts, 
will  take  years,  even  decades,  to  ac- 
complish. 


I  have  been  informed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Subcommittee  Senator  Mitchell,  that 
he  intends  to  mark  up  an  acid  rain  bill 
in  June.  The  full  committee  will  con- 
sider the  legislation  thereafter. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  grappled  with  this 
complex  issue  for  the  past  7  years. 
Now  is  the  time  for  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  action.  We  should 
avoid  piece-meal  efforts  no  matter 
how  weU-intentioned. 

No  region  of  the  country  has  been 
tmmiine  firom  paying  the  price  for 
cleaner  air.  The  Northern  Great 
Plains  area  has  paid  its  share  and  then 
some.  Provisions  of  the  1977  Amend- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  re- 
quired every  new  powerplant  to  add 
scrubbers  regardless  if  they  bum  low- 
or  high-sulfur  coal.  This  provision  has 
added  25  to  30  percent  to  the  cost  of 
electricity  generated  from  new  plants 
in  North  Dakota.  North  Dakotans  and 
other  residents  of  the  region  are 
paying  the  price  for  cleaner  air.  These 
same  provisions  have  impeded  the  use 
of  low  sulfur  eastern  and  western 
coals.  This  has  meant  fewer  jobs  and 
less  tax  revenues  for  low-sulfur  coal- 
producing  areas  in  the  East  and  West. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of 
clean  coal  technology  is  a  laudable 
goal.  Any  additional  research  in  this 
area  should  be  specifically  targeted 
and  the  private  sector  should  assiune 
greater  financial  responsibility  for  its 
development.  Through  coal  switching 
from  high  sulfur  to  low  sulfur  eastern 
and  western  coals,  we  can  effectively 
and  economically  reduce  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  from  existing  power- 
plants.  Emissions  can  also  be  reduced 
through  the  use  of  existing  control 
technology.  These  decisions  are  best 
made  by  utility  managers  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  We  should  allow  the  mar- 
ketplace to  choose  the  most  effective 
and  cost-efficient  solution.  We  should 
not  mandate  specific  acid  rain  control 
remedies.  By  the  same  token,  we 
should  not  subsidize  one  sector  of  the 
coal  industry  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  including  a 
$500  million  blank  check  for  clean  coal 
technology  under  the  guise  of  acid 
rain  containment.  This  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  a  comprehensive  acid  rain  bUl, 
which  must  be  considered,  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  There  should 
be  specific  criterion  establishied  con- 
cerning the  use  of  these  funds  which 
reflect  the  recommendations  of  the 
joint  envoys  report. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

ACn>  RAIM ,  CLEAN  COAL  AND  THE  FISCAL  TZAK 
1«88  BTTDCrr 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Chiles  and  currently  before  the 
Senate,    adds    $700    million    in    new 


budget  authority  for  a  clean  coal  acid 
rain  initiative.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  opposition  to  a  clean  coal  research 
program  that  does  not  dramatically 
reduce  the  pollution  that  causes  acid 
rain.  Clean  coal  research  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  meaningful  pol- 
lution reduction. 

Frankly,  I  am  troubled  by  a  budget 
that  supports  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  research  we  don't  really 
need  while  dramatically  cutting  essen- 
tial programs.  During  this  week's 
debate  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a 
$3.3  billion  cut  in  Medicare  and  a  $1.6 
billion  cut  in  agriculture.  These  are 
very  painful  cuts  that  hurt  people  di- 
rectly. Cutting  these  programs  while 
increasing  subsidies  for  corporate  re- 
search is  simply  not  good  budget  or 
environmental  policy. 

Add  rain  is  the  No.  1  environmental 
problem  in  my  home  state.  It  is  a 
major  economic  problem  as  well.  Our 
maple  syrup  industry  just  had  a  terri- 
ble year— the  second  in  a  row.  Our  sci- 
entists tell  us  that  acid  rain  and  air 
pollution  are  the  villains.  Vermont 
also  depends  heavily  on  the  tourist 
and  recreation  industry.  But  acid  rain 
kills  our  lakes,  hurts  our  fishing,  and 
threatens  our  forests. 

I  am  not  against  acid  rain  research.  I 
have  supported  the  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Program  already  on  the  books 
and  I  share  a  concern  over  the  effect 
of  an  acid  rain  control  program  on 
jobs.  I  am  willing  to  support  a  proper- 
ly constructed  research  program  that 
is  accompanied  by  strong  pollution 
control.  But  Vermont  simply  cannot 
afford  another  year  of  congressional 
Inaction  on  acid  rain.  We  must  act  now 
to  reduce  the  pollution  that  poisons 
our  rain.  Clean  coal  research,  by  itself, 
just  doesn't  do  the  job.  That  Is  why  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  acid  rain  con- 
trol legislation  Introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Staitord  and  Sena- 
tor Mitchell. 

The  White  House  opposes  all  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  ourselves  from  acid 
rain.  They  support  spending  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers  money  on  research 
that  doesn't  cost  a  penny  in  taxes  but 
that  solves  our  problem.  It's  interest- 
ing that  this  administration  attacks 
Congress  for  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams while  supporting  a  multibillion- 
dollar  subsidy  to  private  industry. 
When  it  comes  to  acid  rain  I  guess  this 
administration  believes  in  a  tax  and 
spend,  tax  and  spend  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
does  not  describe  the  contents  of  the 
clean  coal  initiative  it  asks  us  to  sup- 
port. Nor  do  we  know  how  the  Clean 
Coal  Program  will  come  to  the  floor.  It 
may  be  through  authorization  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. It  may  be  through  appropriations 
legislation.  However  the  sponsors  of 
the  Clean  Coal  Program  choose  to  pro- 
ceed, I  feel  strongly  that  additional 


mcmey  for  dean  coal  research  should 
be  considered  only  in  the  context  of 
authorizing  legi^tion  for  an  add  rain 
control  program  that  achieves  the  pol- 
lution reductions  of  the  Stafford  or 
Mitchell  bills.  I  further  believe  that 
any  clean  coal  program  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  special  envoys  report.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  budget  resolution 
leaves  room  for  these  improvements  to 
the  Clean  Coal  Program. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  my  colleagues  in  New  Eiig- 
land  and  elsewhere  for  acid  rain  con- 
trol and  against  a  research  only  ap- 
proach to  this  critical  issue.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  we  will  debate  real 
pollution  control  and  not  just  more  re- 
search on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  budget  resolution  contains 
funding  for  clean  coal  technology  re- 
search in  the  amoimt  of  $500  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant simi.  It  is  a  significant  sum  for  a 
program  that  has  never  been  consid- 
ered or  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
committees. 

I  have  two  concerns  about  this  reso- 
lution. First,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
$500  million  clean  air  initiative  does 
not  contain  specifications  on  how 
these  funds  will  be  allocated.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  endorse  a  blank  check  for 
clean  coal  technologies  without  an 
eniunei-ation  of  how  and  where  the 
funds  will  be  spent.  Second,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  inclusion  of  fimding 
for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram may  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  comprehensive  Acid  Rain  Control 
Program.  This  is  clearly  not  the  case. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  acid  rain 
bill  enacted  by  the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Montana 
is  blessed  with  abundant  supplies  of 
all  the  fossil  fuels,  but  especially  coal. 
And,  in  terms  of  pollution,  this  coal  is 
the  cleanest  in  the  United  States,  and 
possibly  the  world. 

But  as  clean  as  this  coal  may  be,  it 
can  be  made  cleaner  still.  And  in  the 
process,  it  can  be  converted  into  iisable 
energy  with  a  much  higher  degree  of 
efficiency.  It  is  this  kind  of  technology 
in  which  the  United  States  should  be 
Investing  if  we  hope  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  near  term  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  be  content  to  rely  on  clean 
coals  and  existing  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies, such  as  scrubbers,  fluidized  bed 
combustion,  and  integrated  gasifica- 
tion-combined cycle— so-called  cool 
water— systems.  But  looking  to  the 
next  century,  this  country  must  inves- 
tigate and  invest  in  more  promising 
technologies.  Therefore,  clean  coal 
technology  funds  should  be  allocated 
as  broadly  as  possible. 

For  example,  magnetohydrodyna- 
mics  [MHDl  is  a  promising  ci«"an  coal 
technology  that  can  bum  either  high- 


er low-sulfur  coals.  MHD  generators 
produce  electrical  energy  directly  from 
thermal  energy  with  a  potential  con- 
version ef fidency  in  the  range  of  50  to 
60  percent.  The  principle  of  operation 
is  similar  to  that  of  conventional  ro- 
tating generators  except  that  the  ro- 
tating wire  conductor  of  the  conven- 
tional generator  is  replaced  by  a 
moving  electrically  conductive  fluid. 
Without  explaining  the  system  in 
greater  detail,  the  results  are  most  im- 
pressive: 60  percent  conversion  with 
virtually  no  pollution  compared  to 
today's  technologies  because  combus- 
tion is  needed  only  to  create  the  work- 
ing fluid. 

BCHD  is  not  a  pie  In  the  sky  theory. 
The  process  is  rmiidly  approaching  the 
commercialization  phase.  MHD  should 
be  a  vital  part  of  any  comprehensive 
long-term  energy  research  program. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  clean 
air  initiative  may  have  little  to  do  with 
any  immediate  air  iMllution  benefits. 
There  is  certainly  no  suggestion  to 
this  effect  in  any  documents  accompa- 
nying the  resolution.  Maintaining  air 
quality  is  a  national  problem.  As  we 
grow  and  our  economies  expand 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury and  into  the  next,  there  is  a  need 
for  an  aggressive  environmentally 
sound  energy  program.  Long-range 
transport  of  air-pollutants,  global  cli- 
mate change,  and  other  unknown  at- 
mospheric effects  warrant  continued 
research.  But  this  research  can  not  be 
an  excuse  to  do  nothing  about  current 
air  pollution. 

I,  and  others,  have  repeatedly  called 
for  an  Acid  Rain  Control  Program  to 
curb  damage  to  our  lakes,  our  fish,  our 
forests,  and  our  health.  The  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  is  simply 
not  a  substitute  for  an  effective  Add 
Rain  Program.  It  is  a  much  needed  ad- 
j\mct. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  have  twice 
reported  acid  rain  legislation  that 
would  control,  not  study,  these  air  pol- 
lutants. We  have  studied  the  acid  rain 
legislation  for  nearly  a  decade.  Now  is 
the  time  for  action.  A  research  pro- 
gram alone  is  not  enough. 

The  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram falls  to  satisfy  the  commitment 
President  Reagan  made  to  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  in  accepting 
the  "Joint  Envoy's  Report  on  Add 
Rain."  Canada  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant friends.  A  technology  demon- 
stration program  should  produce  near- 
term  reductions  by  modifying  existing 
plants  with  cost-effective  technology. 
A  stand-alone  clean  coal  research  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  the  spirit  of  the 
envoy's  report. 

The  Clean  Coal  Program  has  no  re- 
quirement that  emissions  reductions 
be  achieved.  It  does  not  require  use  of 
technologies  that  can  be  Installed  in 
existing  plants,  nor  does  it  require  de- 
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vdopment  of  eoct-effective  altenut- 
ttv«B.  It  does  not  enoourace  the  uae  of 
low  ■nlfur  ooaL 

We  knour  enough  now  to  control  add 
rmin  bjr  uitac  oo«l  that  to  naturmlly  low 
tn  ralfur  content,  and  by  using  exlst- 
itm  teduMdodes.  We  do  not  need  to 
watt  for  the  next  feneration  of  tech- 
nologles  to  curb  our  rmlsskuw  rates. 

We  need  to  develop  technologies 
that  will  bum  coal  more  efficiently 
and  cleanly.  We  need  to  invest  the 
yean  necessary  to  develop  this  tech- 
nology. Energy  research  is  needed,  but 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  c(»nprehen- 
stve  air  pollution  control. 

The  dean  air  initiative  is  a  good 
idea.  But  it  needs  to  be  defined.  It's 
deflnltiai  ^lould  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  reconmendations  made  in  the 
"Joint  Envoys  Report." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chiles  budget  resolution  contains  an 
aooooimodatlon  to  a  $500  million  dean 
ah*  initiative  which  I  understand  may 
go  toward  funding  some  trpe  of  dean 
coal  technology  program.  I'm  in  favor 
of  dean  coal,  and  for  that  matter, 
clean  oU  and  gas  as  welL  But  I  have 
some  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
oug^  to  be  the  ones  to  pay  for  the  de- 
vekipment  of  these  technologies.  What 
has  haiwened  to  the  polluter  pays 
principle? 

My  view  might  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent if  the  Budget  Committee  or  the 
other  proponents  of  this  program 
could  point  to  some  immediate  dean 
air  benefits.  But.  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  short-term  benefits  from 
this  i4;>proach.  As  I  have  stated  time 
and  again,  we  need  prompt  action  to 
curb  add  rain— and  that  means  the  in- 
stallation of  controls.  That  should  be 
our  gCMd.  Mr.  President— reducing  air 
pollution,  not  government  subsidies  to 
devdop  technologies  that  fail  to  solve 
the  imme<Uate  problem. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  commitment  to  Canada, 
the  oldest  and  best  ally  of  the  United 
States,  to  implement  the  "Joint 
Report  of  the  Special  Envosrs  on  Add 
Rain."  If  this  budget  item  was  for  a 
program  tbat  implemented  the 
envoys'  recommendations,  I  might 
comdder  this  portion  of  the  budget  to 
be  less  objectionable.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy's  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogy Program  does  not  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  special 
oivoys. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Prdtection  held  a  hearing 
earlier  this  year  cm  the  consLstency  of 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program 
with  the  envoys'  report,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  which  contained 
the  following  statement: 

•  •  •  (I«  U  our  view  th»t  the  current  U.S. 
dean  oosl  technology  program  does  not 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Envoys  report  or 
stIU  Csnsdtsn  ooooems  about  add  rain. 


As  chairman  and  now  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  sat  through  literally  doaens 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  air  pollu- 
tion over  the  past  several  years.  I  am 
convinced  that  air  poUution  needs  to 
be  reduced  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  sake  of  our  dtlxens  as  well  as  our 
friends  in  Canada.  To  the  extent  that 
the  budget  line-item  identified  as  a 
dean  air  initiative  reduces  air  pollu- 
tion. I'm  all  for  it.  But  as  it  stands 
right  now.  the  money  is  nothing  but  a 
blank  check  with  no  guarantee  that  it 
buys  ansrthing  in  either  the  immediate 
or  distant  future.  I  hope  that  this  will 
change  before  either  an  appropria- 
tions biU  or  an  authorization,  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Senators 
Dttrkhbsbgkr  and  Mitchell.  is 
brought  to  the  floor.  If  it  does,  then 
this  Senator  may  be  able  to  express 
his  support  rather  than  his  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion I  ask  that  the  March  9.  1987, 
letter  from  Ambassador  Gotlieb  be 
printed  in  the  RacoBD. 

The  letter  follows: 

Camaoiah  Embassy, 
WtuMngton,  DC,  March  9, 1987. 
Hon.  O.J.  Mrchkll, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental PxMution,  Senate  RuueU 
Office  Building,  Wathin4fton,  DC. 

Dkah  Skhator  Mitchkll:  We  are  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  PoUution  is  holding  hearings 
on  proposed  acid  rain  control  legislation.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  provide  background  infor- 
mation on  the  issue  of  particular  concern  at 
this  week's  hearing— the  relationship  be- 
tween the  VS.  Department  of  Energy's 
Clean  Coal  Technology  [CCT]  Program  and 
the  Joint  Report  of  the  Special  Envoys  on 
Acid  Rain.  If  it  would  be  helpful,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  this  letter  Included  in  the 
permanent  hearing  record. 

As  you  know,  the  Envoys'  Report  was  the 
product  of  a  year-long  effort  on  the  part  of 
Drew  Lewis,  appointed  by  President 
Reagan,  and  William  Davis,  appointed  by 
Prime  BClnister  Mulroney.  to  study  the  acid 
rain  problem  and  develop  a  plan  to  address 
it  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both  Canada 
and  the  U.S.,  given  the  differing  economic, 
social,  and  political  implications  of  the  prob- 
lem in  our  two  coimtries.  As  a  result  of  their 
study,  the  Special  Envoys  concluded:  "Add 
rain  is  a  serious  environmental  problem  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  .  .  . 
(and)  a  serious  tr&nsboundry  problem." 

To  begin  the  process  of  addressing  the 
problem,  the  Special  Envoys  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  implement  a  five-year,  $5  bil- 
lion commercial  demonstration  program  to 
develop  a  menu  of  Innovative,  economically 
effident  technologies  for  controlling  SO> 
and  NO.  emissions.  Specific  criteria— includ- 
ing retrofitability,  use  of  high-sulfur  coal, 
and  impact  on  transboundry  emissions- 
were  recommended  for  evaluating  the  suit- 
ability of  proposed  projects  for  government 
funding  under  this  program. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mulroney  fxilly  endorsed  the  Envoys' 
Report.  My  Government  viewed  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Special  Envoys'  recom- 
mendations as  an  important  first  step  in 
bringing  about  significant,  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  pollutants  which  are  now  dis- 


persed into  Canada.  Such  reductions  have 
been  deemed  enential  by  scientific  bodies 
such  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences  In 
Canada  and  the  National  Academy  of  8d- 
ence  in  the  U.S.,  if  sensitive  forests,  soil,  and 
surface  waters  in  Eastern  North  America 
are  to  be  protected  from  the  environmental 
damage  caused  by  acid  rain. 

In  August  of  last  year,  DOE  selected  nine 
projects  to  be  eligible  for  the  $400  million 
made  available  by  Congress  for  fiscal  years 
1986-1988  under  the  CCT  Program.  Shortly 
thereafter,  DOE  released  a  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  relationship  between  the 
projects  selected  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Elnvoys'  Report.  While  recognizing 
the  difference  in  the  goals  of  the  CCT  pro- 
gram and  the  program  recommended  by  the 
Special  Envoys,  DOE  oonduded  that  "many 
of  the  tectmologies  selected  under  the  CCT 
Program  are  consistent  with  technologies 
which  would  have  been  selected  if  one  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  in  the  (Special 
Envoys'  Report)." 

In  January  1987,  the  Administration  took 
DOE'S  assessment  one  step  fiuther.  Its  pro- 
posed Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  recalls 
President  Reagan's  endorsement  of  the  Spe- 
cial EEnvoys'  Report  and  states  that  the  com- 
mitment of  already  appropriated  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  CCT  Program  was  "a  first  step 
In  carrying  out  the  EInvoys'  recommenda- 
tions." The  budget  proposes  an  additional 
$350  million  in  federal  spending  under  the 
CCT  Program,  with  at  least  as  much  fimd- 
ing  to  be  provided  by  the  private  sector,  "in 
response  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
Envoys'  Report."  Noting  additional  state 
and  private  clean  coal  programs,  the  Admin- 
istration condudes:  "Together,  the  Federal 
and  non-Federal  investments  l>eginning  in 
1986  constitute  a  national  effort  exceeding 
$5  billion  in  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  new  technologies." 

Because  of  the  seriousness  with  which  my 
Government  views  the  Envoy  process  and 
the  importance  to  (Canada  of  its  ultimate 
success.  Environment  Canada  undertook  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  two  issues— the  DOE 
claim  that  the  nine  CCT  projects  satisfy  the 
Envoys'  recommendations  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's suggestion  in  the  FT  1988  budget 
proposal  that  current  programs  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  commitment  to  implement 
the  Envoys'  Report.  Environment  Canada's 
findings  sharply  contrast  with  DOE's  and 
the  budget  proposal's  conclusions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  particular  projects  selected  in 
the  first  round  of  the  CCT  programs,  Eavi- 
ronment  Canada  found: 

The  nine  projects  selected  might,  if  they 
displace  production  from  existing  plants, 
reduce  U.S.  SOi  emissions  by  up  to  65,000 
metric  tonnes.  (In  1984  total  UJS.  SOi  emis- 
sions were  21.4  million  tons.) 

The  projects  will  make  no  significant  near 
term  contribution  to  reducing  transboun- 
dary  emissions. 

The  projects  have  very  limited  early  retro- 
fit potential;  the  impact  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies on  electric  utility  emissions  will  be 
negligible  until  after  the  year  2005. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  selected  projects 
come  close  to  meeting  the  Special  Envoys' 
recommendations  and  criteria. 

It  is  worth  nothing  that  a  recent  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  ((?RS)  analysis  of 
the  CCrr  Program  concurs  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Environment  Canada's  studies.  Spe- 
cifically, it  found. that  only  three  of  the 
nine  projects  selected  possibly  meet  the 
Envoys'  Report  criteria,  and  one  of  those 
three  is  so  small  that  no  emissions  reduc- 
tions can  be  expected  from  it.  The  total  cost 


of  the  three  projects  Is  only  $52  million.  Ac- 
cording to  the  CR8,  "To  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  Envoys'  Report  would  require  an  In- 
tegrated approach  to  dean  coal  technology 
demonstration  focuased  on  the  Envoys'  rec- 
ommendation and  its  goals.  Such  a  program 
does  not  currently  exist. 

Environment  Canada  also  assessed  the 
various  clean  coal  initiatives  mentioned  In 
President  Reagan's  recent  budget  proponl. 
based  aa  Information  provided  by  DOE.  It 
conduded: 

Only  $1.7  billion  of  the  proposed  $5  billion 
in  federal,  sUte.  and  private  expenditures 
appear  to  meet  most  of  the  special  Envoys' 
technical  criteria. 

The  potential  reduction  in  transboumdary 
pollution  resulting  from  this  spending  is  in- 
significant and  will  not  alleviate  the  damage 
currently  being  caused  in  Canada  by  X3JB. 
emissions  of  SOi. 

In  the  absence  of  an  add  rain  control  pro- 
gram, significant  emissions  reductions  re- 
sulting from  the  currently  planned  dean 
coal  technology  initiatives  or  existing  air 
pollution  control  programs  are  at  least  25 
years  away. 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  is  our  view  that 
the  current  U.S.  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
Envoys'  Report  or  still  (Canadian  concerns 
about  add  rain.  However,  bearing  In  mind 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Lewte/Davls 
Report  by  the  President  and  pursuant  to 
the  Vice  President's  recent  visit  to  Ottawa. 
It  remains  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  take  steps  to  fulfill  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment. 

We  welcome  the  administration's  proposal 
to  focus  new  rounds  of  CCT  project  selec- 
tion on  criteria  more  in  keeping  with  the 
Envoys'  objectives.  I  want  to  stress  that 
Canada  Is  still  firmly  committed  to  the  view 
that  substantial  near-term  reductions  in  the 
transboundary  flow  of  SOi  emissions— on 
the  order  of  50  percent— are  necessary  if 
sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestrial  resources  In 
Eastern  North  America  are  to  be  protected. 
Carrying  out  the  Envoys'  Report  is  only  <me 
step  in  bringing  about  these  reductions. 

Environment  Ctmada's  reports  are  en- 
closed. We  would  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  included  in  the  hearing  record,  if  the 
Committee  so  desires. 

I  have  followed  the  hearings  that  your 
subcommittee  held  earlier  this  year  and  am 
aware  that  questions  have  been  raised  re- 
garding Canada's  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
bring  about  emissions  reductions.  In  that 
connection.  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for 
you  to  see  the  enclosed  comparison  of  SOi 
emissions  reductions  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  U.S.  and  C::anada  since  1970,  when 
both  countries  adopted  their  respective 
Clean  Air  Acts.  (Canada's  was  enacted  in 
early  1971.)  This  paper,  which  shows  overall 
emissions  in  the  two  countries  and  a  break- 
down by  Industrial  sector,  demonstrates 
that  Canada  has  achieved  reductions  of  40 
percent  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half; 
since  1980,  the  base  year  for  the  legislative 
proposSIs^ow  before  the  Congress,  Canadi- 
an emissions  have  decreased  by  14  percent. 
The  reductions  in  Canada  on  a  percentage 
basis  have  been  significantly  greater  than 
those  in  the  U.S.  over  the  same  periods.  It  Is 
particularly  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Canada  has  decreased  emissions  from  its 
major  polluting  sector— non-ferrous  smelt- 
ers—by 53  percent  from  1970-1984,  U.S. 
electric  utilities,  the  primary  source  of  emis- 
sions in  the  UJ3.,  have  achieved  only  an  8 
percent  reduction  over  the  same  period. 


Notwithstanding  the  reductions  already 
achieved.  Canada  recognizes  the  need  to  go 
■till  further.  In  September  1984,  Prime  Min- 
ister Mulroney  committed  Canada  to  an  ad- 
ditional program  of  anlialons  reductions, 
with  the  goal  of  bringing  about  a  50  percent 
decrease  in  emissions  over  the  next  decade 
from  1980  base  levels— from  4.6  million 
tonnes  in  1980  to  2.3  million  tonnes  in  1994. 
In  1985,  the  Federal  Government  reached 
agreement  with  the  provinces  of  Eastern 
Canada  that  they  would  implement  pro- 
grams within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
to  bring  about  these  reductions.  These  pro- 
grams on  the  provincial  level  are  almost  en- 
tlrdy  in  place. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  tighter  emissions 
standards  for  the  transportation  sector.  As 
of  September  1987,  new  cars  sold  in  C^anada 
must  meet  NO.  emission  standards  equiva- 
lent to  those  In  the  UJS.  Further,  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989,  trucks  and  buses  must  cut  NO. 
emssions  by  14  percent,  to  the  EPA  stand- 
ards for  heavy  duty  vehldes  which  were  an- 
nounced in  March  1985. 

A  more  detaUed  description  of  the  Canadi- 
an add  rain  control  program  is  enclosed.  We 
are  very  proud  of  the  emissions  reduction 
efforts  undertaken  thus  far  by  the  provin- 
cial governments  and  Canadian  industry, 
and  we  are  committed  to  seeing  the  current 
acid  rain  control  program  through  to  its 
completion. 

In  dosing,  I  would  like  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  you  and  to  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  your  past  and  current 
efforts  to  seek  a  solution  to  this  very  serious 
environmental  problem  which  affects  both 
our  countries.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  cur- 
rent attempt  to  develop  a  viable  legislative 
package  that  will  accommodate  the  admit- 
tedly complex  regional  Interests  involved  in 
this  debate.  I  am  happy  to  offer  Canada's 
full  cooperation  in  your  efforts  and  would 
be  pleased  to  share  any  research,  modelling 
data,  or  additional  details  on  the  Canadian 
dean  air  program  that  you  believe  would  be 
helpful.  If  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
any  way,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Allah  OoTUKB, 

AmboModor. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  to  take  positive  action  on  control- 
ling add  rain  and  restricting  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  which  cause  this  de- 
structive phenomena.  The  United 
States  must  take  a  leading  role  in  this 
effort,  and  we  cannot  delay  any 
longer. 

Study  after  study  have  been  issued 
which  demonstrate  the  degradation 
caused  by  acid  deposition  to  lakes, 
streams,  fish,  wildlife  and  human 
health.  Further  evidence  indicates 
that  the  effects  of  add  rain  are  also 
now  being  felt  In  our  Western  States, 
which  previously  had  been  left  out  of 
the  equation. 

This  is  not  a  New  England  versus 
Midwest  issue,  nor  is  it  simply  environ- 
mentalists versus  energy  producers. 
What  we  have  on  our  handbs  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  demands  a  com- 
prehensive, national  solution  rather 
than  a  piecemeal  approach  which 
merely  responds  to  the  pressures  of 
the  moment. 
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We  currently  have  in  place  a  dean 
coal  technology  program,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Energy.  While 
this  type  of  research  effort,  aimed  at 
developing  new  technologies  for  reduc- 
ing the  harmful  emissions  which 
result  from  coal  combustion,  is  worth 
Federal  expenditures,  it  cannot  and 
should  not  be  the  sole  Federal  pro- 
gram aimed  at  add  rain  reduction. 
The  DOE  clean  coal  program  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  United  States-Ca- 
nadian Envoys  on  add  rain  deanup  ef- 
forts. The  recommendations  set  forth 
in  the  Lewis-Davis  report  must  be  the 
twsis  of  an  rain  control  program  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  my  view  the 
most  important  of  those  recommenda- 
tions is  that  which  evidons  a  strong 
Federal  regulatory  role  played  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
This  aspect  of  an  effective  program  is 
sorely  lacking  in  our  country  today, 
and  it  prevents  us  from  making  mean- 
ingful progress  in  air  pollution  control. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  several  of  my 
colleagues  from  many  areas  of  the 
country  in  urging  the  Senate  to  move 
ahead  on  an  acid  rain  control  program 
which  will  be  effective.  Such  a  pro- 
gram can  indude  a  dean  coal  technol- 
ogy program,  but  we  cannot  rely  solely 
on  this  type  of  research  effort  if  we 
expect  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
damage  currently  being  caused  by  add 
rain.  It  is  time  to  move  ahead  on  a 
comprehensive  control  program,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voi(%  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  today,  on  the  critically  im- 
portant issue  of  acid  rain.  The  time 
has  come  for  action,  for  strong  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  emissions  of  add-form- 
ing  pollutants. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  compel- 
ling. Almost  1,000  lakes  in  the  North- 
east have  been  acidified  by  add  rain. 
These  lakes  have  been  rendered  ster- 
Ue. 

But  this  is  not  Just  an  eastern  prob- 
lem. Tens  of  thousands  of  lakes  high 
in  the  Rockies  and  other  western 
mountain  ranges  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  add  rain.  Add  rain  respecU 
no  boundaries,  and  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  not  ipimune  to  add  rain.  Early 
this  year,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  released  a  report  confirm- 
ing that  these  high  mountain  lakes 
have  very  little  natiutd  buffering  ca- 
padty.  Other  experts  tell  us  that 
many  of  these  lakes  are  so  vulner»bl^ 
that  with  10  times  less  add.  they  could 
suffer  as  much  damage  as  some  lakes 
that  already  have  been  acidified  in  the 
East. 

Thousands  of  other  lakes,  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada,  are  on  the  add 
rain  critical  list.  Unless  we  cut  emis- 
sions, these  lakes  will  be  the  next  sta- 
tistic in  the  list  of  dead  lakes. 
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llMae  tatu  call  out  (or  action.  Re- 
March  ii  important.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
have  always  suppcwted  reaearch  on 
this,  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lemi.  And  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  reaearch  on  f  oasU  fuels.  In- 
dudtaig  new  ways  to  use  the  Nation's 
monnous  suM>lies  of  ooaL 

But  reaearch  is  not  enough.  We 
know  that  our  lakes  and  streams  are 
threatened.  And  we  know  how  to  save 
them. 

We  have  enormous  supplies  of  clean 
0010.  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  Elec- 
tric powerplants  could  significantly 
reduce  their  emissions  of  add-f  orming 
pollutants  by  switching  to  these  fuels. 

We  have  years  of  experience  with 
acrubbm.  and  we  know  they  work. 

And  some  exciting  new  technologies 
are  being  dem<»stnited.  technologies 
that  have  been  developed  as  part  of 
our  clean  coal  research. 

For  exanvle.  Colorado-Ute  in  west- 
em  Colorado  has  installed  a  fl\ildized 
bed  technology  in  their  nuclear  power- 
plant.  That  technology  wlU  not  only 
cut  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  90  per- 
cmt.  but  it  will  also  make  the  facility 
more  efficient. 

These  are  not  far-off  technologies. 
AccOTdlng  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  these  technologies  will  be 
commercially  available  in  the  next  few 
years. 

In  short,  we  know  what  the  problem 
is.  And  we  know  how  to  solve  it  in  the 
East  and  prevent  it  in  the  West.  I 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  research,  and^ 
it  is  pacing  off.  And  we  may  want  to 
do  more  clean  coal  research.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  Research  won't  make 
the  snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  less 
addic,  and  it  wont  save  the  lakes  of 
the  Northeast  and  Canada, 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
enactment  of  strong,  fair,  cost-effec- 
tive add  rain  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  speaking  on  the 
need  for  a  connection  between  the  new 
dean  coal  technologies  and  add  rain 
control.  A  Clean  Coal  Program  not 
aimed  at  reducing  emissions  cannot  be 
Justified.  And  an  acid*  rain  program 
which  makes  no  place  for  these  tech- 
nologies wastes  an  important  opportu- 
nity for  cost-effective  reductions. 

Can  a  Clean  Coal  Program  coexist 
with  a  real  add  rain  law?  Tou  bet.  In 
Wisconsin,  which  has  the  Nation's 
most  sweeping  add  rain  law,  utilities 
have  looked  to  atmospheric  and  pres- 
surized fluidized  bed  combustion  tech- 
nology as  ways  to  reduce  emissions 
while  increasing  plant  effidency.  Flu- 
idized bed  technology  gives  utilities 
great  freedom  to  choose  their  fuels,  re- 
ducing costs  to  consumers  and  increas- 
ing plant  effidency.  Yet  installation  of 
even  this  exdting  new  technology  re- 
quires a  boost.  Utilities  and  industries 
which  commit  huge  sums  of  money 
and  years  of  planning  to  new  equip- 
ment need  assurance  that  the  technol- 


ogiea  work.  That's  where  the  Clean 
Coal  Program  comes  in. 

Other  premising  emission  reduction 
techniques  such  as  sorbent  injection 
with  humidification  may  even  be 
dieap  enough  to  compete  with  low- 
sidfur  coal  but  we  need  a  demonstra- 
tion to  p^ve  it.  The  limestone-injec- 
tion multiphase  burner  system  may 
cost  Just  one-fifth  as  much  to  install 
as  stack  gas  scrubbers  and  eliminate 
one  of  the  scrubbers  most  troubling 
side  effects— what  to  do  with  the 
sludge  the  process  creates.  Yet  here 
too.  the  technology  needs  help.  The 
process  must  be  tested  on  all  the  types 
of  boilers  used  in  the  United  States 
before  companies  will  have  the  confi- 
dence to  install  it  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  without  emissions  re- 
duction requirements  few  companies 
wUl  ever  install  these  new  technol- 
ogies. Wisconsin  utilities  looked  at 
clean  coal  because  they  had  no  choice. 
Wisconsin's  new  acid  rain  law  required 
them  to  meet  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
svQfiu-  dioxide  by  1993  and  they 
needed  to  think  creatively  about  poUu- 
tion  control.  Federal  acid  rain  control 
regulation  would  have  the  same  effect, 
stimulating  a  new  industry. 

In  order  to  ease  the  way  for  clean 
coal  and  reduce  air  pollution,  an  acid 
rain  biU  should  offer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible flexibility  for  business  decisions. 
Bills  which  require  scrubbers  at  every 
plant  will  kill  clean  coal.  So  too.  will 
bills  which  provide  inadequate  time 
<^ior4n$t^lation  of  new  technologies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  link  clean 
coal  and  emission  reductions  into  one 
effort  which  encourages  companies 
that  choose  to  use  new  methods  to 
meet  emissions  requirements.  Howev- 
er, any  bills  should  also  allow  use  of 
conservation,  natural  gas,  low-sulfur 
coal,  scrubbers,  advanced  coal  clean- 
ing, and  cogneration  or  any  other 
method  which  proves  cost-effective. 

But  a  clean-coal  program  should  not 
be  limited  to  retrofit  technology.  In- 
stead, an  ideal  program  should  also 
focus  on  technologies  which  promise 
even  more,  both  environmentally  and 
economically  in  the  long  term,  includ- 
ing coal  gasification  combined-cycle 
which  promises  to  virtually  eliminate 
emissions  of  add  rain  precursors  but 
needs  to  be  made  economically  viable. 
These  kinds  of  technologies  will  be 
particularly  important  for  States  ex- 
pected to  build  a  number  of  new  pow- 
erplants in  the  next  20  or  30  years, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  West. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  I  criticized  the  Chiles 
amendent  to  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Chiles  plan  has  four  fatal  flaws. 
It  requires  a  tax  increase.  It  does  not 
come  close  to  meeting  our  deficit  re- 
duction targets  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  plan  has  disproportionate  budget 
impacts  on  Western  States.  And.  it 
would  seriously  weaken  our  national 
secuirity. 


I  do  not  intend  today  to  revisit  these 
issues.  Rather,  I  want  to  focus  on  Just 
one  item  in  the  Chiles  amendment 
which  reveals  another  flaw  in  our  rap- 
idly disintegrating  budget  process.  The 
item  is  an  accommodation  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  a  dean-air  intitiative.  What 
this  initiative  entails  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  We  all  know  there  are 
quite  fertile  minds  in  the  Congress 
and  one  could  only  guess  what  would 
result  from  this  $500  million  largess. 

It  appears  that  the  ftmding  accom- 
modation is  a  response  to  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  which  is  seeking  $500 
million  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Clean-Coal  Technology  Program. 
The  technology  is  to  be  developed  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  control  add  rain. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  goal.  In 
fact,  last  year.  I  Joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  a  letter  to  the  admin- 
istration urging  funding  of  the  Clean 
Coal  Program. 

The  Chiles  budget  plan  simply  re- 
leases $500  million  for  clean  air.  It  is 
difficult  to  foresee  where  the  funds 
will  land  in  the  absence  of  any  budget- 
ary guidance.  The  Budget  Committee 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  dictate 
how  the  fimds  will  be  used. 

To  keep  spending  on  a  respondble 
budget  track,  we  are  being  forced  into 
debating  program  si>ecif  ics  during  the 
time  limited  debate  on  the  budget  res- 
olution. This  is  hardly  an  appropriate 
method  for  making  public  policy  or 
drafting  a  budget  resolution. 

However,  I  now  find  myself  Joining 
with  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the 
purpose  of  this  clean-air  initiative. 
After  our  experiences  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  we  are  forced  to  have  this  dis- 
cussion to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
States.  When  we  were  drafting  the 
clean-air  amendments  back  in  the  late 
1970's.  a  deal  was  cut.  Powerplant 
emissions  pollutants  would  be  con- 
trolled by  requiring  only  one  type  of 
technology,  sulfur  scrubbers. 

It  did  not  matter  whether  the  pow- 
erplant used  low-sulfur  coal,  such  as 
we  mine  in  Wyoming.  That  plant  had 
to  have  an  expensive  and  sophisticated 
scrubber.  This  was  done  to  protect  sev- 
eral States  which  relied  on  coal  with  a 
high  sulfur  content. 

Everyone  now  realizes  that  this  was 
the  wrong  policy.  Yet,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  compound  this  error 
through  the  pending  clean-air  initia- 
tive. One  perspective  on  clean-coal 
technology  is  that  it  is  Just  a  program 
to  retrofit  existing  plants  with  better 
scrubbers  for  sulfur  and  nitrous  oxide 
emissions.  Such  an  interpretation 
merely  continues  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

The  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  E^nergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  held  sever- 
al hearings  early  in  April  on  the  issue 
of  clean  coaL  The  purpose  was  to 
review    an    expanded    focus    of    the 


Clean-Coal  Technology  Program.  It  is 
not  merely  to  retrofit  plants.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  the  moat  effective 
method  for  using  our  most  abundant 
energy  resource,  coal,  while  minimiz- 
ing the  environmental  Impact.  The 
program  is  definitely  not  a  device  to 
subsidize  one  segment  of  the  produc- 
ers nor  to  promote  one  type  of  pollu- 
tion control  technology. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  which 
ought  to  be  debated  as  the  Energy,  not 
the  Budget.  Committee  considers  legis- 
lation on  dean-coal  technology.  Siiu« 
the  issue  is  mentioned  in  the  budget 
resolution.  I.  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  not  let  the  matter  slip  by 
without  commenting  on  the  purpose 
for  the  funding  accommodation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  firm  commitment 
for  a  comprensive  add  rain  control 
program.  I  have  Joined  Senators 
Mrchsll.  Stafford,  and  others  in  in- 
troducing the  Add  Deposition  Control 
Act  of  1987  (S.  321).  This  legislation 
will  make  great  strides  in  controlling 
the  emissions  causing  acid  rain. 

As  we  consider  the  1988  budget  reso- 
lution, it  is  important  that  we  keep 
this  goal  firmly  in  mind.  Chairman 
Chilis'  budget  resolution,  in  fact,  sets 
aside  $500  million  for  a  clean  air  initia- 
tive. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  ini- 
tiative places  priority  on  funding  a 
comprehensive  add  rain  control  pro- 
gram that  makes  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  emissions  causing  add 
rain.  Some  questions  have  arisen  over 
funding  clean  coal  technology.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  any  fimding  from 
this  budget  resolution  for  dean  coal 
technology  is  not  assiuned  to  be  done 
separately  or  in  lieu  of  a  comprehen- 
sive i4>proach  to  acid  rain  control, 
which  makes  significant  reductions  in 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to 
the  principle  that  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy is  not  and  should  not  be  authorized 
as  tt  substitute  for  such  a  comprehen- 
sive m^proach.  I  understand  this 
budget  resolution  to  embody  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Pr^ddent.  the 
budget  resolution  we  have  before  us 
assiunes  a  Federal  commitment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  development 
and  commercialization  of  dean  coal 
technology.  This  assumes  a  consider- 
able increase  in  Government  support 
for  the  development  of  clean  coal 
technology,  which  according  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  will  ultimately  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  $2.5  billion. 

Proponents  of  this  Federal  effort 
insist  that  the  development  of  clean 
coal  technology  will  solve  thte  acid  rain 
problem.  For  people  in  my  i>art  of  the 
country,  a  great  deal  ri^  on  this 
promise.  We,  in  New  Hampshire,  are 
witnessing  a  rapid  deterioration  of  our 
prized   forests,   as  well  as   increased 


addlfication  of  our  ponds,  lakes,  and 
streams.  The  effects  of  add  rain  on 
aquatic  systems  have  been  well-docu- 
ment4^  the  potential  human  health 
effects  of  add  rain  are  even  more  on- 
erous. 

Oiven  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  predous  nature  of  what 
we,  in  New  Hampshire,  stand  to  lose  if 
it  is  not  addressed  responsibly.  I 
cannot  support  a  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  such  as  the  dean  coal 
program  if  it  is  offered  as  a  way  to 
delay  efforts  to  enact  legislation  re- 
quiring emission  controls  for  add  rain 
precursors. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  as- 
sistance for  dean  coal  technology  de- 
velopment is  coupled  with  serious  leg- 
islation »twpnrfng  emissions  controls 
and  thereby  creating  a  real  maricet  for 
the  technologies  being  developed.  I 
think  it  could  be  money  well-spent. 
Certainly,  the  costs  of  acid  rain  con- 
trol are  heavy,  particularly  In  States 
such  as  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  where 
so  many  Jobs  depend  on  the  mining  of 
high-sulfur  coal.  A  political  consensus 
has  eluded  us  for  years  as  the  acid  rain 
debate  drags  on.  If  a  Federal  clean 
coal  program  is  necessary  in  order  to 
win  suffident  support  to  pass  an  add 
rain  control  bill,  then  I  might  be  con- 
vinced of  its  value.  However.  I  will  go 
on  record  right  now  as  being  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  investsnent  of  bU- 
lions  of  Federal  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  clean  coal  technology  if  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  legislation  requir- 
ing emission  controls. 

GLKAll  COM.  TSCHHOUMBS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  tSx.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  Sena- 
tor Stafford,  and  other  of  our  col- 
leagues this  afternoon  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy program  and  the  room  for  a  clean 
coal  program  and  clean  air  initiative 
that  has  been  provided  in  this  budget 
resolution. 

In  making  these  comments  I  want  to 
focus  the  attention  of  Senators  on 
three  points.  First,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  promised  the 
Canadian  Government  a  very  specific 
dean  air  initiative  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  the  special 
envoys  on  acid  rain.  Not  just  any  dean 
coal  program  will  do  to  satisfy  that 
commitment,  as  the  Canadians  have 
made  clear  in  communications  to  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions.  There 
are  very  explicit  criteria  for  the  initia- 
tive included  in  the  envoys'  report  and 
the  Canadians  expect  that  each  of 
those  criteria  will  be  fulfilled. 

Second,  the  clean  coal  technologies 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  under  authority 
which  was  provided  by  the  Congress  in 
an  m;>propriations  bill  is  not  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  envoy's 
report.  In  fact,  the  rules  which  the 
Congress    has    established    for    that 


DOE  program  are  inconaistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  envoys  and  the  only 
way  that  the  rules  can  be  changed  is 
to  provide  further  legislative  direcUmi 
on  this  subject.  Thus,  my  second 
point.  BCr.  President,  is  that  we  cannot 
implement,  the  President's  prmnlae  by 
simply  i4>propriatlng  $2.5  bUllon  for 
the  existing  program.  A  futher  dean 
coal  authoridng  act  by  the  Congress 
will  be  necessary. 

Third,  if  and  when  the  Senate  takes 
up  legislation  to  authorize  a  new  clean 
coal  program  consistent  with  the 
envoy's  report.  Members  of  the  Senate 
wUl  have  an  interest  in  assuring  that  a 
program  to  assist  with  the  develop-, 
ment  of  new  coal  combustion  technol- 
ogy also  indude  a  long-term  program 
to  bring  about  significant  reductions 
in  the  emissions  which  contribute  to 
add  rain.  I  will  be  among  those  Mem- 
bers. Mr.  President. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  dean  coal 
initiative  which  the  envoys  recom- 
mended and  which  the  President  has 
promised  our  Candanlan  neighbors 
this  Government  would  implement.  In 
fact.  I  have  Joined  with  Senator 
MrrcHKLL  to  introduce  a  bill.  S.  911, 
which  explidtly  authorizes  expendi- 
tures of  $2.5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  to  implement  the  program 
which  is  described  in  the  envoy's 
report.  But  that  bill  is  drafted  and  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  would  also  assure  a  substantial 
reduction  in  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the 
United  States  over  the  next  10  years. 
And  it  is  only  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive clean  air  initiative  that  I  can 
agree  to  any  new  authorization  and 
funding  for  the  development  of  dean 
coal  technologies. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  that  I  in- 
trx>duced  S.  911,  I  made  a  statement 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
explained  the  history  of  the  dean  coal 
program  and  described  the  criteria  for 
projects  which  were  induded  in  the 
envoy's  report.  Rather  than  take  addi- 
tional time  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, I  would  simply  ask  that  the 
statement  I  made  in  support  of  that 
biU  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

The  statement  follows: 
CuEMi  Coal  Tkchholociss  Act  or  1987 

Mr.  DinuaraKRGXR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Jolninc  Senator  Oeorse  Mitchell  of  / 
Maine  to  introduce  the  Clean  Coal  TechnoK.,^ 
ogiee  Act  of  1M7.  The  purpose  of  thia  legta- 
latlon  Is  to  fully  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Special  Envoys  appointed  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  consider 
the  problem  of  add  rain  and  transboundary 
air  pollution. 

Ttiis  biU  authorizes  a  five-year.  $S  billion 
program  to  deploy  clean  coal  tectinolocies 
wtiich  will  significantly  reduce  emlvlons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
American  powerplants.  Half  of  this  Invest- 
ment Is  to  come  from  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  half  from  the  private  sector.  The 
projecU  which  will  be  funded  under  this 
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\  wiU  meet  each  of  tbe  criteria  devel- 
oped by  tlie  Special  Bivoyi. 

Ilr.  Pneldent.  alttaoush  we  introduce  tlila 
antlurtedan  u  afiix  ■tiiwMng piece  of  lec- 
IdattaD.  it  Is  our  intentton  that  any  dean 
ooal  pnsraBi  only  be  acted  upon  aa  part  of 
a  eonpnbaBilve  add  rain  control  procram. 
mtehell  «m  today  be  Introdudnc 
inguace  aa  an  amendment  to  8. 
311  till  oanprehenatre  add  rain  control  blU. 
I  am  a  rvtr"**"''  of  that  UD  and  win  be  co- 
HPfMiuiwy  t»i«  amendment. 

In  IMS  President  Reagan  traveled  to 
nmmm^^  fat  hk  first  summit  with  tbe  recent- 
ly elected  Prime  Minister.  Brian  Mulroney. 
nwt  snaaaiit  beeasae  known  aa  the  Sham- 
rodk  SuBomit.  Och  OB  the  Canadian  acmda 
for  that  summit  waa  the  problem  of  add 
rain.  Tlie  two  leaders  agreed  to  appoint  spe- 
cial envoys  to  further  ezpkve  the  problem 
of  add  rain  and  transbonndary  air  pollu- 
tloB.  The  United  Statea  envoy  was  Ifir.  Drew 
Lewta,  former  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Canada  selected  Mr.  William  Davla.  f  ormer- 
ly  the  Premier  of  Ontario  as  ito  oivoy. 

After  many  m«"t*"  of  nwetinv  anddelib- 
eratkna  the  Spedal  bivoys  issued  a  Joint 
report  lnr'"'*<"g  findings  and  recommenda- 
tioia  In  January  of  1986.  Among  tbe  flnd- 
iiws  of  the  Spedal  Aivoys  were  theee  two 
very  iBgKKtant  statementK 

"Add  rain  Is  a  serious  environmoital 
In  both  the  United  States  and 
Addle  finisifffns  transported 
through  the  atmosphere  undoubtedly  are 
eontifbutlng  to  the  addiflcation  of  aensittve 
areas  in  both  countriea." 

"Add  rain  is  a  serious  transboundary 
problem.  Air  poUutants  emitted  by  sources 
In  both  couitfrles  cross  their  mutual  border. 
thoa  caiHdng  a  diplnmatir  as  well  as  environ- 
mental proUem." 

In  w^^***'r*  to  theae  findings  the  report  in- 
duded  an  assessment  of  the  add  rain  prob- 
lem from  tbe  perspective  of  each  nation. 
And  the  report  analysed  the  available 
means  to  control  the  air  emiSBions  which 
are  tbe  preeuraors  of  add  rain  and  came  to 
the  condusion  that  the  potential  control 
strategies  available  were  not  adequate  to 
faster  a  consensus  for  actim  within  the 
AmCTlcan  community. 

Sulfur  dioxide  ftnlit^>"'  the  principal 
poDutant  of  concern,  can  be  reduced  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Three  control  strategicB  were 
mntmtmim»A  cioaely  by  the  Bnvoys.  The  sulfur 
can  be  washed  from  the  coal  before  It  is 
burned.  Tbe  utility  can  switch  to  coals 
having  a  very  low  sulfur  content.  Or  so- 
called  scrubbers  can  be  added  which  remove 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  flue  gas  resulting 
from  combustion. 

The  Bivoys  found  fault  with  each  of 
tfasae  three  strategiea.  Coal  washing  pro- 
duces only  modest  reductions  in  emissions. 
Switching  to  low  sulfur  coal  would  take  Jobs 
from  the  miners  in  high-sulfur  coal  fields. 
Scrubbers  are  an  expensive  technology  and 
would  Ukdy  lead  to  electricity  rate  Increases 
In  the  Midwest. 

Tliere  are.  however,  other  pollution  con- 
trd  strategies— not  widely  used  at  commer- 
cial scale  in  the  United  Statea  which  the 
Bivoys  believed  might  provide  sulMtantial 
reductiona  at  the  lesser  cost  than  scrubbing 
wtthoot  disruption  in  the  markets  tat  high 
sulfur  cool. 

To  take  fuU  advantage  of  these  technol- 
ogies and  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
policy  consensus  in  the  United  States  the 
envoys  recommended  a  five-year.  $5  billion 
program  to  deploy  theae  technologies  at 
poweridants  in  the  United  States. 

The  heart  of  the  Cnvoys'  report  is  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  which  sets  forth  a 


series  of  criteria  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
dean  coal  projects: 

"Therefore  the  UJS.  government  should 
implement  a  five-year,  five  billion  dollar 
control  technology  commercial  demonstrm- 
tlon  program.  The  federal  government 
should  provide  half  the  funding— 2.5  billion 
dollars— for  projects  which  industry  recom- 
mends, snd  for  which  industry  is  prepared 
to  contribute  the  other  half  of  the  funding. 

"Because  this  technology  demonstration 
program  is  meant  to  be  part  of  a  long-term 
response  to  the  transboundary  add  rain 
problem,  prospective  projects  should  be 
evaluated  according  to  several  specific  crite- 
ria. The  federal  government  should  co-fund 
those  projects  that  have  the  potential  for 
the  largest  emissions  reductions,  measured 
as  a  percentage  of  SOi  and/or  NOi  removed. 
Among  projects  with  similar  potential,  gov- 
ernment funding  should  go  to  those  that 
reduce  emissions  at  the  cheapest  cost  per 
ton.  More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
projects  that  demonstrate  retrofit  technol- 
ogies applicable  to  the  largest  number  of  ex- 
isting sources,  especially  existing  sources 
that,  because  of  their  sin  and  location,  con- 
tribute to  transboundary  air  pollution.  In 
short,  although  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
research  program  is  to  demonstrate  the 
kinds  of  technologies  that  would  be  needed 
for  any  future  add  rain  control  program,  it 
should  also  result  In  some  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  air  emissions  that  affect  Cana- 
dian ecosystems. 

"Furthermore.  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  technologies  that 
can  be  applied  to  facilities  currently  depend- 
ent on  the  use  of  high-sulfur  ooal." 

On  March  19,  1986  and  in  response  to  tbe 
report.  President  Reagan  stated.  "I  fully  en- 
dorse the  r^wrt  and  will  shortly  issue  a 
press  statement  to  that  effect."  Eventually 
a  press  release  was  issued  which  siunma- 
rized  all  of  the  coal  researeh  being  conduct- 
ed in  the  United  States  and  ccmduded  that 
the  Envoys'  recommendations  could  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  existing  research  effort  indud- 
ing  tbe  modest  Clean  Coal  Technology  pro- 
gram which  was  being  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

The  DOE  dean  coal  program  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  late  198S  when 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was  termi- 
nated. $400  million  had  been  made  immedi- 
ately available  to  fund  dean  coal  projects 
with  $350  million  held  in  reserve.  According 
to  Concessional  directives  DOE  had  solidt- 
ed  proposals  for  dean  coal  projects  in  the 
spring  of  1086. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Clean 
Coal  program  was  not  created  In  antldpa- 
tlon  of  the  Envoys'  report  nor  as  an  answer, 
even  in  part,  to  the  domestic  add  rain  prob- 
lem. The  purpose  of  the  DOE  program  is  to 
demonstrate  the  whole  nmge  of  iimovative 
technologies  which  would  encourage  the  use 
of  large  domestic  coal  reserves. 

In  August  of  1986  DOE  tentatively  select- 
ed nine  projects  for  funding  under  the  clean 
coal  program.  Because  of  the  Administra- 
tion's assertion  that  the  DOE  program 
would  satisfy  the  commitment  made  in  the 
EInvoy's  report,  these  nine  projects  have 
been  closely  examined  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  do,  in  fact,  meet  the  criteria  for 
projects  which  were  established  by  the 
Envoys.  Most  analysts  came  to  the  same 
condusion.  the  projects  make  only  minor 
contributions  to  the  commitment  which  this 
Nation  made  to  Canada  when  the  President 
endorsed  the  Envoy's  report. 

In  Mareh  of  this  year,  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  Caiuula  wrote  to 


Senator  MltcheU  in  his  capadty  as  Chair- 
man of  the  EnvircHunental  Protection  Sub- 
committee offering  the  following  analysis  of 
these  nine  projects: 

Because  of  the  seriousness  with  which  my 
Government  views  the  Envoy  process  and 
the  Importance  to  Canada  of  its  ultimate 
success.  Environment  Canada  undertook  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  two  issues— the  DOE 
claim  that  the  nine  COT  projects  satlsy  the 
Envoys'  recommendations  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's suggestion  in  the  FT  1988  budget 
proposal  that  current  programs  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  commitment  to  Implement 
the  Envoys'  Report.  Environmoit  Canada's 
findings  sharply  contrast  with  DOE's  and 
the  budget  proposal's  condusions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  particular  projects  selected  in 
the  first  round  of  the  CCT  program.  Envi- 
ronment Canada  found: 

The  nine  projects  selected  might.  If  they 
dii^lace  production  from  existing  plants, 
reduce  VS.  SOi  emission  by  up  to  65,000 
metric  tonnes.  (In  1984  total  UJS.  SOi  onis- 
slons  were  21.4  million  tonnes.) 

The  projects  will  make  no  significant  near 
term  contribution  to  reducing  transboun- 
dary emissions. 

The  projects  have  very  limited  early  retro- 
fit potentUl;  the  impact  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies on  electric  utility  emissions  will  be 
negligible  until  after  the  year  2005. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  selected  projects 
come  dose  to  meeting  the  Special  Envoys' 
recommendations  and  criteria. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  recent  Congres- 
sional Researeh  Service  <CRS)  analysis  of 
the  CCT  Program  concurs  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Environment  Canada's  studies.  Spe- 
cifically, it  found  that  only  three  of  the 
nine  projects  selected  possibly  meet  the 
Envoys'  Report  criteria,  and  one  of  those 
three  is  so  smaU  that  no  emissions  reduc- 
tions can  be  expected  from  it.  The  total  cost 
of  the  three  projects  is  only  $52  milliCHi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  CRS.  "To  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  Envoys'  Report  would  require  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  clean  coal  technology 
demonstration  focussed  on  the  Envoys'  rec- 
ommendation and  Its  goals.  Such  a  program 
does  not  currently  exist." 

Environment  Canada  also  assessed  the 
various  dean  coal  initiatives  mentioned  In 
President  Reagan's  recent  budget  proposal, 
based  on  information  provided  by  DOE.  It 
conduded: 

Only  $1.7  billion  of  the  proposed  $5  billion 
in  federal,  state,  and  private  expenditures 
appear  to  meet  most  of  the  Special  Envoys' 
technical  criteria. 

The  potential  reduction  in  transboundary 
pollution  resulting  from  this  spending  is  in- 
significant and  will  not  alleviate  the  damage 
currently  being  catised  in  Canada  by  UJS. 
emissions  of  SOi. 

In  the  absence  of  an  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram, significant  emissions  reductions  re- 
sulting from  the  currently  plaimed  dean 
coal  technology  initiatives  or  existing  air 
pollution  control  programs  are  at  least  25 
years  away. 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  is  our  view  that 
the  current  U.8.  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
Envoy's  Report  or  still  Canadian  concerns 
about  acid  rain.  However,  bearing  In  mind 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Lewis/Davis 
Report  by  the  President  and  pursuant  to 
the  Vice  President's  recent  visit  to  Ottawa, 
It  remains  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  the  Admlnistra- 
Uon  will  take  steps  to  fulfill  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment. 


In  a  few  days  President  Reagan  will  be  re- 
turning to  Canada  for  the  1967  summit  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney.  Discussions  lead- 
ing up  to  that  meeting  have  indicated  that 
f^^t.«/t«  remains  concerned  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  making  an  adequate  effort  to 
fulfill  the  Envoys'  recommoidations.  After 
a  recent  trip  to  OtUwa  by  Vice  Presidait 
Bush,  the  Administratioo  has  issued  a  new 
statement  on  this  matter. 

In  that  statement  President  Reagan  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  Government 
will  commit  $2.5  billion  in  funds,  to  be 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  over  the  next  five  years  to  ful- 
fill the  recommendations  of  the  Envoys. 

Mr.  Presidrait.  the  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  an  authorisation  for  a  dean  coal 
program  which  would  in  every  respect  fulfill 
the  recommendations  in  the  Envoys'  report. 
We  are  proposing  this  effort  as  one  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  control  the  air 
pollutants  which  are  the  precursors  of  acid 
rain.  This  is  not  a  stand  alone  measure.  It  is 
only  the  early  phase  of  the  larger  effort 
which  will  be  necessary  to  protect  sensitive 
aquatic  and  other  eoo^rstems  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  addlfication  caused 
by  the  deposition  of  air  pollutants. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  announced 
their  intention  to  oKMse  any  further  fund- 
ing for  a  dean  coal  technology  program 
untU  such  time  as  the  Administration  <tfM 
the  Congress  have  made  a  statutory  com- 
mitment to  a  long-term  add  rain  control 
program.  Their  determination  to  insist  that 
dean  coal  and  a  complete  add  rain  program 
move  together  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port The  point  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the 
appropriate  legidatlve  vehlde  for  the  dean 
coal  technology  portion  of  that  larger  pack- 
age, not  to  suggest  that  further  researeh  on 
control  technologies  is  necessary  before  a 
control  strategy  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Preddent.  solutions  for  the  nation- 
al ..  .  continental  .  .  .  add  rain  problem 
are  available  now.  The  technologies  which 
will  be  deployed  under  this  legislation  have 
been  demonstrated  and  are  available  to  the 
utility  industry  today.  This  is  not  a  research 
bllL  We  do  not  need  additional  years  of  re- 
seareh to  study  solutions  to  the  add  rain 
problem.  We  can  achieve  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  S02  and  NOx  emissions  and  the 
movement  of  these  poUutants  across  the 
bouiMlary  into  Canada  with  cost  effective 
technologies  which  are  now  available. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  neighbor 
and  most  Important  partner  In  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  recommendations  of  the  Envoys' 
report. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  would  ask  thit  a  copy  of 
the  Envoys'  report  and  a  text  of  the  bill  be 
Included  in  the  Record  with  my  comments 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contains  $500  million  for  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  long-term  effort  to  demon- 
strate various  technologies  that  may 
reduce  emlssians  from  coal  combus- 
tion. These  technologies  may  be  used 
on  commercial  powerplants  in  the 
future,  but  the  program  ddes  not  re- 
quire such  i4>plications. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  funding  for 
this  i»t>gram.  I  would  like  to  make  sev- 
eral observations  about  the  role  of  this 
program  in  achieving  acid  rain  reduc- 
tions. The  program  may  help  develop 


a  long-term  strategy  for  preserving 
certain  ooal  maritets  for  future  energy 
needs.  This  program,  however,  is  not 
designed  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emls- 
sions  In  the  near  term  since  there  are 
no  mandated  reductions.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  develop  retrofit  technologies 
for  use  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  reduce  transboundary  pollu- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program,  despite  its  other 
merits,  is  not  a  substitute  for  an  effec- 
tive Add  Rain  Control  Program;  nor 
would  it  implement  at  the  United 
States-Canadian  special  envoys'  report 
on  add  rain.  It  does  not  fulfill  the 
President's  twice-stated  commitment 
to  seek  $2.5  billion  over  5  years  to  f  imd 
the  technology  demonstration  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  envoys. 

What  this  country  needs  to  control 
add  rain  is  a  Federal  commitment  to 
reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  We  need,  as  I  have 
proposed  in  S.  321,  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion of  sulfur  dioxide  as  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sdences. 
We  need  a  flexible  emissions  reduction 
program  that  assures  deaner  air  and 
better  protection  of  public  health 
within  the  next  few  years. 

As  stated  repeatedly  by  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Environmental 
Protection  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  technologies  exist  today  to  ef- 
fectively control  air  poUutants  that 
form  add  ndn. 

Air  pollution  control  equipment 
such  as  scrubbers  are  being  used  in 
doeens  of  plants  aroimd  the  country. 
Scrubber  costs  are  declining  as  we  gabi 
more  experience  with  them.  Other 
tcchnolcsies  such  as  fluidlzed  bed 
combustion  and  coal  gasification  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  extremely  ef- 
fective in  controlling  emissions.  The 
coal  gasification  plant  in  Cool  Water 
CA,  for  example,  reduces  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  to  90  percent  below 
the  current  Federal  new  source  stand- 
ard. 

More  research  is  needed.  But  re- 
search in  place  of  action  is  not 
enough.  I  will  not  oppose  the  funding 
for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram because  I  believe  this  research 
can  produce  valuable  information 
about  ways  to  bum  coal  with  fewer 
emissions.  I  continue  my  call,  however, 
for  acid  rain  controls  so  our  health 
and  our  environment  will  not  be  irre- 
versibly damaged. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager,  Senator 
Domanci.  for  yielding  me  this  time  to 
make  a  conunentary  on  this  first 
budget  resolution,  and  I  am  particular- 
ly going  to  spend  time  on  our  esti- 
mates of  deficits  and  how  they  project 


on  the  1988  budget  because  we  know 
that  a  defidt  for  fiscal  year  1987  that 
ends  up  higher  than  we  inojeet  and 
assume  would  increase  the  1988  base- 
line by  at  least  an  amount  equal  to 
that  of  our  mis-esUmate  for  fiscal  year 

1987  so  the  fiscal  year  estimates  where 
we  are  very  important. 

Consequmtly,  a  critical  review  of 
the  1987  defidt  estimate  has  much  rel- 
evance to  the  current  debate  on  the 

1988  budget  resolution. 

But  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
projects  the  1987  defidt  at  between 
$185  billion  and  $300  billion.  I  com- 
mented on  that  last  we^  for  some 
reason  we  are  still  assuming  that  that 
1987  budget  defidt  will  be  only  $171 
billion. 

This  has  me  troubled,  Mr.  President. 

And  so  I  set  about  to  determine  the 
true  answer  to  the  critical  question. 

I  began  to  doubt,  in  the  finest  Carte- 
sian tradition,  my  own  graq>  of  reality 
and  understanding. 

I  dedded  to  employ  a  rigorous,  so- 
cratic  dialectic  in  challenging  my  own 
assumptions. 

Borrowing  from  Immanuel  Kant,  I 
dedded  that  whatever  is  called  by  the 
name  of  knowledge  must  Justify  itself 
as  such. 

I  took  this  approach  because,  as 
Frauds  Bacon  once  said: 

If  a  man  will  begin  with  certainUea.  he 
shall  end  in  doubts:  but  if  he  will  be  content 
to  begin  with  doubts,  be  shall  end  In  oer- 
tainUes. 

Indeed,  I  dedded  to  consult  with 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
modem  era  to  assist  me  in  finding  the 
truth  about  the  critical  question:  "Is 
the  1987  defidt  really  only  $171  bU- 
Uon?" 

I  dedded  to  consult  with  these  great 
thinkers  because  of  their  vast  knowl- 
edge in  dealing  with  other  such  criti- 
cal questions  throughout  the  history 
of  thought,  such  as:  "Does  God 
exist?",  and  "Wliat  is  the  relation  be- 
tween Man  and  the  Universe?" 

If  I  were  to  continue  being  critical  of 
CBO  estimates  of  the  defidt.  as  I  have 
been,  then  sooner  or  later  il  would  be 
wise  for  me  to  solidt  the  coUective  in- 
tellect of  some  of  the  most  notable 
thinkers  of  all  time. 

Besides,  how  is  it  that  an  Iowa  hog 
farmer  like  myself  can  claim  to  know 
more  by  the  seat-of-his-pants  than  the 
rigor,  exactitude,  and  cogency  of 
mathematics,  technical  estimates,  and 
CBO  models? 

And  so,  solidt  I  did. 

Scanning  the  annals  of  history.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  first  to  raise  a  critical 
question  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
mine,  in  the  modem  era,  was  Rene 
Descartes,  in  the  early  17th  century. 

And  so  I  approached  him. 

I  found  out  very  quickly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Descartes  and  I  had  a  lot  in 
common. 
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dlBiUusioiied  with  the 
Itdt  of  ectrtltude.  and  with  the  confu- 
analysts,  wearied  of  the 
t  disputes  between  factions. 

And  he,  too,  was  eager  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  critical  question:  "Is 
the  1M7  defkdt  really  only  $171  bU- 
VtaaT 

But  after  having  applied  the  Carte- 
sian method  of  doubting  to  the  critical 
Question.  I  realised  that  the  Cartesian 
truth  came  up  a  little  short. 

The  Cartesian  method  reduced 
knowing  to  a  truth  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct that  it  could  not  in  spy  way,  Mr. 
President,  be  doubted. 

But  In  applying  such  a  rationalist 
methodology,  the  answer  came  out  as 
follows:  "Coglto  est,  ergo  est,"  or  "I 
think  it  is.  therefore  it  is." 

When  translating  this  answer  into 
budget  terms.  Mr.  President,  It  reads: 
'1  think  the  1987  deficit  is  only  $171 
bOIlon.  therefore  it  is." 

Now.  there  Is  obviously  a  problem  in 
this,  logically. 

Descartes,  as  a  rationalist,  believed 
that  because  ideas  are  innate,  and  be- 
cause mere  numbers  on  a  budget  reso- 
luti<m  are  not  to  be  trusted,  the  truth 
must  be  derived  from  hiunan  reason. 

But  if  this  is  so.  one  could  also  think 
that  the  deficit  will  go  up.  or  sideways, 
or  any  other  way. 

And  hence  the  flaw  in  Descartes' 
logic 

Althou^  Descartes'  reasoning  was 
rati<H)al  and  consistent,  it  did  not 
stand  up  to  the  test  of  experience.  And 
so  I  was  right  back  where  I  was  before: 
namely,  posing  the  critical  question, 
and  searching  for  a  true  answer. 

Obviously,  this  time  I  was  going  to 
look  for  something  a  little  more  con- 
crete, supported  by  evidence. 

And  so  I  consulted  with  the  British 
empiricist,  John  Locke. 

Now.  Lo(^e  maintained  that  the 
budget  is  not  a  rational  thing.  Now,  we 
need  people  like  Locke  in  n.S.  Senate. 

Understanding  the  budget,  to  Locke, 
requires  organizing  sense  data  and  ex- 
periences, such  as  billions  of  dollars, 
budget  functions,  economic  assump- 
tkms,  and  so  forth. 

Pirst  we  begin  with  a  "tabula  rasa," 
or  a  "blank  slate." 

Then  we  would  work  upward,  sys- 
tematically, unto  we  arrived  at  an 
entire  budget 

If  the  bottom  line  showed  a  particu- 
lar deficit  by  the  time  this  process  was 
completed,  then  that  and  only  that 
would  be  the  true  deficit. 

But  this  could  not  really  be  so. 

After  all,  according  to  Locke's  logic, 
we  can  only  have  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  under- 
estimated deficits.  There  are  no  guid- 
ing principles  for  us  to  truly  luiow 
that  deficits  are  underestimated. 

Our  knowledge  is  derived  from,  and 
limited  by  the  numbers  on  the  pages 
of  the  budget  resolution. 


In  other  words,  we  cannot  recognize 
underlying  assumptions,  smoke  and 
mirrors,  or  gimmicks. 

In  fact,  according  to  Locke,  we  would 
have  to  deny  the  effects  of  appropria- 
tions bills  until  the  money  was  actual- 
ly spent  by  the  executive  agencies. 

Now.  something  Just  does  not  add  up 
about  this  logic,  Mr.  President.  There 
is  such  a  thing,  at  least  in  my  mind,  as 
cause-and-effect. 

And  indeed,  in  the  20th  century, 
man  now  Icnows  that  smoke  and  mir- 
rors are  used  in  deficit  estimating.  We 
have  plenty  of  experience  with  that. 

After  having  consulted  with  two 
great  heavyweights— Descartes  and 
Locke— and  having  received  conflicting 
views.  I  was  far  from  reassured  in  my 
understanding  of  the  universe,  or  of 
the  estimation  of  deficits. 

My  "sensus  communus."  or 
"common  sense"  was  telling  me  one 
thbig.  but  the  greats  were  confusing 
me. 

I  was  maldng  a  real  effort  to  imder- 
stand  their  arguments,  but  something 
was  not  quite  clicking.  So  I  moved  on. 

I  visited  with  Bishop  George  Berke- 
ley in  hopes  of  making  some  progress 
toward  seeldng  the  truth. 

But  Berkeley  had  been  listening  to 
Locke,  and  took  Locke  to  his  illogical 
extreme. 

He  said  that  if  our  Icnowledge  of  the 
budget  is  derived  from  the  sense  data 
of  numbers  on  a  page,  then  ultimately 
what  we  know  about  deficits  depends 
on  our  perceiving  it. 

For  Berkeley,  then:  "Esse  est  Per- 
cipi,"  or  "To  Be  is  to  be  Perceived." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  when 
we  fall  asleep  at  night,  the  deficit  goes 
away. 

This  philosophy  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated here  in  20th  century  Washing- 
ton. DC,  no  doubt.  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me. 

At  that  point,  the  German  Idealist 
Liebniz  entered  the  picture,  in  reac- 
tion to  Berkeley,  claiming  once  again 
that  it  is  man's  intellect,  not  numbers 
on  a  page,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
the  true  answer  to  the  critical  ques- 
tion. And  so  it  went,  back  and  forth. 
The  empiricist  David  Hiune  respond- 
ed: 

"Man's  InteUect  contains  only  a  suc- 
cession of  perceptions,  such  as  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  and  that  of  the 
out-years."  And  that  is  where  we  are 
this  very  day,  Mr.  President. 

There  Is  no  necessary  connection, 
says  Hiune,  between  what  we  do  this 
year,  and  what  we  do  in  subsequent 
years. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween this  budget  and  what  we  end  up 
doing  at  all. 

And  finally,  not  only  can  we  provide 
no  answers  to  the  question  of  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  we  cannot  even  ask 
questions  about  whether  we  even  have 
a  budget. 


Tou  see,  Mr.  President,  at  that  point 
of  my  consultations,  Hume  had  elimi- 
nated all  hope  of  knowing  with  any 
certainty. 

Human  reason  could  not  stand  up  to 
experience,  but  experience  was  not 
being  very  loglcaL 

While  the  rationalists  were  arguing 
that  the  deficit  will  be  $171  billion  in 
1987  because  human  reason  asserts  it, 
the  empiricists  refused  to  even  ac- 
knowledge that  a  budget  document 
can  exist. 

Talk  about  mass  confusion:  That  is 
it. 

There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  me 
to  do. 

Only  one  person  could  help  me  make 
sense  out  of  all  this. 

I  had  to  consult  with  Immanuel 
Kant. 

Only  Kant  could  make  sense  of  this 
predicament. 

When  I  first  approached  Kant  for 
his  thoughts,  he  had  Just  awakened 
from  a  dogmatic  sliunber,  he  Imew  the 
only  way  he  could  resolve  the  dilemma 
was  by  being  less  confident  in  human 
reason  than  Descartes  and  Leibniz, 
and  less  skeptical  than  Locke  and 
Hiune. 

He  began  to  ponder  the  critical  ques- 
tion aloud.  First,  he  supposed  we 
would  develop  a  new  estimiating  tech- 
nique. 

But  how  do  we  know  it  is  reliable? 

It  cannot  certify  itself  as  reliable. 

If  we  attempt  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  attaining  estimates,  we 
must  discover  a  method  of  discovering 
the  best  method,  and  the  method  of 
discovering  that,  too,  and  so  on.  with- 
out really  achieving  anything. 

In  other  words,  Kant  concluded  that 
he  would  answer  the  critical  question 
by  being  critical.  One  cannot  Imow  re- 
ality as  reality  actually  is,  but  only  as 
reality  may  be  reflected  in  one's  own 
conscious  experience. 

In  budget  terms,  that  means:  One 
cannot  Imow  the  deficit  in  itself. 

Realities,  like  God,  immortality,  and 
the  true  size  of  the  deficit,  transcend 
our  ability  to  tmow  with  certainty. 

They  can  never  be  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. 

If  we  attempt  to  reason  about  the 
real  size  of  the  deficit,  we  find  that  we 
can  manuf actiure  argiunents  for  either 
of  the  two  contradictory  views  with 
equal  plausibility,  which  proves  that 
all  attempts  at  Imowledge  are  futile. 

But  while  Kant  doubted  we  can  have 
Imowledge  of  the  deficit  in  itself,  he 
concluded  that  we  can  have  faith. 

We  can  have  faith  that  the  deficit 
will  be  as  projected.  If  the  budget  reso- 
lution says  $171  billion  for  1987,  then 
we  can  believe  it.  We  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  God,  or  that  a  moral  law 
governs  the  universe,  or  that  the  fiscal 
year  1987  deficit  will  be  $171  billion. 

But  our  human  nature  demands  that 
we  believe  these  things. 


And  so  Kant  teUs  us  that  we  should 
be  critical  of  the  critical  question  that 
we  deal  with. 

The  real  critical  question  then,  as  it 
was  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now 
should  be:  Do  deficits  really  matter? 

And  thus,  Mr.  President,  did  I  arrive 
at  the  culmination  of  my  Journey,  and 
my  consultations  with  the  greats  of 
modem  times. 

I  had  thought  that-by  doubting  first, 
I  would  end  with  certainties. 

But  instead,  I  have  ended  the  way  I 
started— with  nothing  but  doubts. 

The  two  great  and  significant  ques- 
tions, namely:  Does  God  exist?  and 
What  is  the  relation  between  man  and 
the  universe?  must  make  room  for  a 
new  and  great  question:  Is  the  fiscal 
year  1987  deficit  really  only  $171  bil- 
Uon? 

And  the  answer  to  this  latter  ques- 
tion, which  is  consistent  with  how  his- 
ttoy  answered  the  former  two.  Is:  Do 
dSricits  really  matter? 

And  so  after  a  3-year  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  reliability  of  CBO  estimates 
for  our  budget  resolutions  year  after 
year,  I  must  logically  conclude  that 
my  efforts  have  been  wasted. 

And  so,  on  faith,  I  bow  to  the  rigor, 
cogency,  and  exactitude  of  the  esti- 
mates presented  in  this  resolution,  and 
I  accept  the  proposition  that  the  fiscal 
year  1987  deficit  will  only  be  $171  bU- 
lion. 

But  after  all  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  accepting  a  deficit  in 
1987  of  $171  billion  sure  does  not  sit 
comfortably  with  the  seat  of  my  pants. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srields  time? 
Mr.  SANPORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Chiles,  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Chiles  budget 
plan,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
highest  praise  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  leadership  and  cooperation 
that  produced  this  document. 

Throughout  arduous  and  often 
heated  discussions,  he  showed  respect 
for  every  Senator's  viewpoint,  and  he 
was  sldllful  and  reasonable  in  building 
a  consensus.  His  task  was  not  easy. 
Severe  budget  constraints  required 
him  to  lead  the  committee  to  make 
some  painful  choices.  With  patience, 
reason,  integrity,  and  a  firm  command 
of  the  numbers,  he  guided  the  commit- 
tee through  difficult  negotiations  to 
reach  a  consensus  position. 

The  product  of  his  work  and  skill  is 
before  us  today.  It  merits  our  full  sup- 


port. Although  every  Senator— includ- 
ing the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee— might  like  to 
make  some  changes  in*  this  plan,  the 
budget  before  us  represents  a  realistic 
and  workable  compromise.  Its 
strengths  are  considerable: 

The  revised  Chiles  plan  balances  the 
budget  by  1991,  meeting  the  basic 
Gramm-Rudman  target.  Like  Gramm- 
Rudman,  it  reduces  the  deficit  by  1 
percent  of  the  GNP  each  year. 

It  is  an  honest  budget.  Rejecting 
quick  fixes,  gimmicks  or  phantom  sav- 
ings, the  Chiles  budget  guarantees  real 
savings  by  attacking  the  structiu«l 
deficit. 

The  Chiles  plan  will  enable  America 
to  invest  and  grow.  It  makes  crucial  in- 
vestments in  education  and  training, 
science  and  technology,  trade,  and 
human  resources.  Even  in  the  face  of 
spending  restraints,  it  increases  jobs 
programs,  education  and  child  care 
and  provides  for  catastrophic  health 
insurance  and  increased  aid  for  the 
homeless. 

The  revised  Chiles  budget  meets  our 
real  national  security  needs,  providing 
$1.2  trillion  in  defense  spending  over  4 
years. 

This  plan  was  hammered  out  during 
weeks  of  discussion  and  negotiation  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  strikes  an 
admirable  balance  between  the  need 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  need  to 
build  and  grow  in  a  competitive  world. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
budget  package. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  comment  on  several  features  of 
Senator  Chiles  budget  proposal  that 
affect  programs  under  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  appreciate  how  difficult  it  has  been 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  develop  and  bring  this 
budget  proposal  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  consideration.  Though  this  budget 
is  not  all  that  any  of  us  might  want, 
the  chairman  is  to  be  commended  for 
a  worthy  effort  under  difficult  drciun- 
stances. 

As  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  what  the 
Chiles  budget  plan  signifies  for  some 
of  our  programs. 

I  begin  by  observing  that  this  has 
been  a  particularly  active  year  for  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  terms  of  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Within  the 
past  12  months  major  amendments 
have  been  enacted  to  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act;  the  Clean  Water  Act; 
Superf und:  and  the  highway  program. 
All  measures  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  and  nearly  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Congress. 

The  Chiles  budget  plan  provides  cur- 
rent level  fimdtng  for  most  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. An  increase  is  Included  for  the  Su- 


perf und  Program  which  is  absolutely 
essential  for  progress  to  be  made  in 
hazardous  waste  site  cleanup.  I  com- 
mend the  chainnan  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  recognizing  and  sup- 
porting this  effort  m  his  budget  plan. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  about 
funding  assumptions  for  our  other 
programs.  The  Chiles  plan  assiunes 
that  $150  million  will  be  levied  from 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censees. This  means  that  two-thirds  of 
the  NRC  budget  will  be  recovered 
from  the  utilities  it  regulates.  Current- 
ly the  NRC  is  empowered  to  collect 
one-third  of  it^  annual  budget  from 
user  fees.  In  falct,  not  a  dime  has  been 
used  to  defray  NRC  operating  ex- 
penses becausechis  matter  is  under 
litigation.  Apart  from  that  issue  Is  a 
larger  policy  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  have  the  regu- 
lators and  the  regulated  further 
bound  by  financial  ties.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  problems  the  NRC  is  ex- 
periencing. There  is  well-founded 
skepticism  about  the  agency's  ability 
to  fimction  objectively,  and  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  in  the  public  Interest. 
To  increase  user  charges  will  create 
the  perception,  if  not  the  fact,  of 
giving  utilities  leverage  and  influence 
over  the  NRC. 

A  second  matter  of  concern  to  me  is 
full  fimding  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  On  April  2.  the  Congress 
reauthorized  the  highway  program. 
This  matter  was  debated  extensively 
in  tx>th  Houses,  and  a  bill  passed  with 
the  conciurence  and  support  of  many 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Chiles  and  his  staff  throughout  the 
process  so  that  we  would  have  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  budget- 
ary impact.  I  point  out  that  the  high- 
way program  Is  more  than  self-sustain- 
ing through  the  gas  tax  and  other 
highway  user  taxes. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  there  will  be  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $9.7  billion  at  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  balance  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  to  $10.3  billion  by 
1991.  That's  roughly  $10  billion  that's 
being  used  to  offset  the  deficit  every 
year.  I  agree  with  the  argument  that 
has  been  put  forth  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  should  be  taken  off  budget. 
That  point  is  not  at  issue  now,  howev- 
er. What  is  at  Issue,  is  honoring  the 
commitment  we  made  to  the  highway 
program  only  4  weetus  ago.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  assumptions  in 
the  Chiles  plan  are  in  large  part  con- 
sistent with  funding  levels  in  Public 
Law  100-17,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistr 
ance  Act  of  1987.  OuUay  assumptions 
may,  however,  be  slightly  short  in 
fiscal  year  1988  subject  to  allocations 
within  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  is  a  $150  million  discretionary 
increase  available  in  the  transporta- 
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tlon  function  to  equalise  outlay  spend- 
liw  for  tbe  hi^way  procram.  I  urge 
the  ApproprlatfaMM  Committee  to  keep 
the  commitment  we  made  to  the  Na- 
tkm't  hlchway  i»ocram  by  allocating 
mffldent  funding  for  thli  purpoae. 

A  final  concern  haa  to  do  with  the 
liiffhMlnn  of  $U0  mflUon  for  uniped- 
fled  dean  coal,  clean  air  programs.  I 
believe  this  money  should  be  dedicated 
to  Implanentatlon  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  envoys  report  on 
add  rain.  The  President  has  made  a 
commitment  to  Canada  that  we  are 
obligated  to  fulfOL  The  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  has  leg- 
islation under  consideration  that  will 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

Mr.  ADAUB.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
engage  the  flfmstor  from  Florida  in  a 
oidloquy.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Kzpnrt-Import  Bank.  When  the  initial 
ehaliman's  mark  came  out  containing 
a  call  for  the  termination  of  the  Direct 
Loan  Program.  I  smt  him  a  letter  ex- 
pressing my  ooncenu  about  that  pro- 
posaL  I  know  that  the  chairman  does 
not  fully  share  my  support  for  the 
Export-Import  Direct  Loan  Program, 
and  I  understand  the  need  to  work 
toward  the  reduction  of  this  budget 
defidt.  It  is  a  tough  and  formidable 
task  and  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee have  dme  an  extraordinary 
Job.  Ncmetheless.  it  is  now  my  under- 
standing that  the  final  disposition  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Loan  Pro- 
gram will  take  place  in  the  appropria- 
tlMis  process. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  did  share  his 
ocmoems  with  me  about  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Loan  Program.  While  he 
and  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
Direct  Loan  Program,  he  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  any  final  decisions 
on  Export-Import  Bank  funding  will 
come  in  the  awropriations  process. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Florida  shares  my  commitment 
to  improving  the  export  position  of 
the  United  States  and  while  we  dis- 
agree on  this  specific  program,  I  hope 
we  can  woi±  together  f  o  find  ways  to 
deal  with  the  trade  defidt. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  share  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  slLyro^etting  trade  def i- 
dts  which  have  occurred  under  this 
administration.  We  need  to  aggressive- 
ly promote  our  exports.  We  have 
taken  some  steps  by  creating  a  "war 
chest"  to  deal  with  laedatory  competi- 
tion, and  we  wHl  make  even  greater 
strides  by  dealing  with  our  own  budget 
defidt.  But  the  Senator  is  right,  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  I  hope  to  work 
with  him  in  this  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Thank  you  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tigae? 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  time  off  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

CUUM  COAL  nCHMOIOOT 

My  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  the  cur- 
rent budget  resolution  recommends  a 
level  of  $880  million  for  the  dean  coal 
reserve:  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  together  with  the  $150  million 
previoudy  committed  for  that  year, 
means  that  we  wiU  be  funding  the 
Clean  Coal  Program  at  $500  million 
for  at  least  next  year  and  the  year 
after  that.  This  is  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  administration,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  me,  and  comports  with  our 
commitment  to  Canada. 

Clean  coal  is  the  key  to  a  secure 
energy  future  for  all  of  us.  New  clean 
coal  technologies  can  meet  increasing- 
ly stringent  environmental  and  dting 
requirements  without  sacrificing 
energy  effidency.  Many  of  these  new 
technologies  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  new  capacity  we  will  need  in  the 
1990's  by  50  percent.  Lower  electridty 
costs  trandate  into  savings  in  all  of 
our  monthly  bills  and  improved  indus- 
trial competitiveness.  By  sharing  the 
financial  cost  and  regulatory  rislcs 
with  the  private  sector,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  help  sodety  reap  sig- 
nificant l)enefits.  We  should  also  seize 
this  opportunity  to  gain  a  comparative 
advantage  in  producing  dean  coal 
technologies  not  only  for  our  domestic 
needs,  but  for  export  as  well. 

Some  have  suggested  that  clean  coal 
moneys  should  be  held  hostage  to  a 
resolution  of  the  acid  rain  issue.  Itx. 
Preddent,  this  is  a  clear  case  of  "cut- 
ting off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face." 
We  have  been  debating  acid  rain  for 
nearly  a  decade,  with  proponents 
trying  to  achieve  the^argest  emission 
reductions  in  the  shortest  possible 
timeframe,  usually  without  sufficient 
condderation  for  the  economic  disrup- 
tion and  energy  policy  implications  of 
such  approaches.  In  the  meantime. 
Congress  initiated  a  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Program  that  will  achieve, 
among  other  things,  long  term,  real  re- 
ductions in  emissions  of  acid  rain  pre- 
cursors. Many  of  these  technologies 
not  only  reduce  sulfur  dioxide:  they 
also  reduce  nitrogen  oxide.  The  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  makes 
sense — economic  sense,  environmental 
sense,  and  energy  policy  sense.  While 
we  aU  argue  about  acid  rain  for  an- 
other decade,  clean  coal  technology 
will  help  to  solve  oiur  environmental 
problems  for  us.  If  this  issue  is  re- 
solved any  time  soon,  the  availability 
of  clean  coal  technologies  will  only 
help  us  to  achieve  whatever  environ- 
mental goals  we  set. 

The  history  of  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram so  far  demonstrates  geographical 
and  technological  depth  and  breadth. 


The  nine  technologies  chosen  for  the 
first  round  of  the  program  were  locat- 
ed in  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois. 
West  Virginia.  New  York,  and  Wyo- 
ming, nuidized  bed  combustion,  sor- 
bent  injection,  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  and  new  steelmaking 
processes  all  will  be  demonstrated.- 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  state- 
ments of  interest  representing  30 
States  and  12  different  technologies 
for  a  total  project  value  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion were  submitted  for  the  second 
round  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
program  spanning  numerous  technol- 
ogies to  be  demonstrated.  This  pro- 
gram will  do  more  than  demonstrate 
first-of-a-kind  projects— it  will  also  ad- 
dress the  scale-up  and  risk  problems 
associated  with  early  commercial  use 
of  these  technologies.  The  lessons 
learned,  having  been  cof  unded  by  the 
Oovemment  and  private  companies, 
can  then  be  aiK>lied  to  purely  commer- 
cial projects  throughout  the  country— 
thus  will  American  taxpayers  recoup  a 
wise  investment. 

The  Clean  Coal  Program  will  not 
favor  a  single  region  or  a  single  tech- 
nology. The  program  will  demonstrate 
a  variety  of  technologies  on  a  variety 
of  coals.  East  and  West.  North  and 
South,  United  States  and  Canada,  coal 
miners  and  electricity  ratepayers— all 
will  benefit  from  this  wise  investment 
in  our  energy  and  environmental 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  dJstingiiished  acting  Republi- 
can leaders  as  much  time  as  he  desires 
to  offer  a  resolution. 

CLXAR  COAL  mOGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  fund- 
ing for  a  clean  coal  initiative  which  is 
included  in  the  budget.  ' 

Many  Senators  have  begun  to  ex- 
press concerns  about  the  Clean  Coal 
Program  that  is  being  fostered  by  the 
administration  and  those  in  Congress 
who  are  Interested  in  reducing  pollut- 
ing emissions  and  prescr.ing  a  vital 
domestic  energy  resource. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  Senators 
would  like  to  support  a  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program,  but  there  are  se- 
rious and  significant  concerns  that 
must  be  addressed  before  additional 
money  is  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  March  1985,  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  appoint- 
ed special  envoys.  Drew  Lewis  of  the 
United  States  and  William  Davis  of 
Canada,  to  assess  the  add  rain  ];»t>b- 
lem. 

The  Joint  report  of  the  special 
envoys  on  acid  rain  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1986.  The  report  contained  a 
niunber  of  recommendations  for 
action  to  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  acid 


rain  problem,  induding  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  Oovemment  imple- 
ment a  5-year,  $5  billion  cost-shared 
Controlled  Technology  Demonstration 
Program.  Because  of  this  recommen- 
dation much  tentative  support  has  de- 
vdoped  for  a  Clean  Coal  Program. 

However,  we  must  be  careful  to 
ensure  that  any  Clean  Coal  Program  is 
carefully  considered  and  constructed 
so  that  we  do  not  have  a  situation 
evolving  which  mimics  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  Synthetic  Fuel  Corpora- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  a  potential 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  we  must  be  cautious  in 
spending  this  money. 

Any  Clean  Coal  Program  should 
have  specific  criteria  for  technologies 
which  can  be  immediately  retrofitted 
to  powerplants  to  reduce  nitrogen  and 
sulfur  emisdons.  Without  specific 
clean  coal  criteria,  programs  managers 
at  the  Department  of  Energy  will 
probably  provide  fimding  for  some 
marginal  projecte..  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  fimd  long-term  research  or 
marginal  projects. 

The  special  envoy's  report  was 
meant  to  help  the  United  States  ad- 
dress a  critical  transboundary  air  pol- 
lution problem  with  Canada.  It  seems 
implaudble  to  me  that  Congress  could 
authorize  a  Clean  Coal  Program  with- 
out specifically  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  on  the 
project  selection  committee  and  in  the 
clean  coal  process  as  a  whole.  Congress 
should  give  the  administration  clear 
direction  in  this  regard— E3»A  must  be 
thoroughly  Involved  in  any  clean  coal 
technology  program  if  it  is  to  have 
credibility  with  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians. 

In  reading  over  the  Joint  envoy's 
report,  I  could  not  help  but  be  struck 
by  one  facet  of  this  well-intentioned 
document.  That  is  the  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  high-sulfur  coals.  America  is 
fortunate  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  coal  which  allows  us  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  supplies. 
We  should  be  burning  all  types  of  coal 
in  this  country— and  we  are  doing 
that.  However,  in  the  past,  companies 
producing  high-sulfur  coal  and  repre- 
sentatives of  States  that  produce  high- 
sulfur  coal  have  soi^ht  to  provide 
market  advantages  for  high-sulfur 
coal  through  legislation.  The  most 
egregious  example  of  this  type  of  po- 
litical behavior  was  the  indudon  of 
the  percentage  reduction  requirement 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

This  requirement  was  inserted  in  a 
blatant  attempt  to  micromanage  coal 
markets  so  that  high-sulfur  coal  would 
be  given  an  advantage. 

Wyoming  is  currently  the  number 
three  coal  producer » in  the  United 
States  following  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  I  do  not  believe  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  need  any  other  leg- 
islative providons  to  give  high-sulfur 
coal  further  benefits  in  the  market- 


place. In  fact,  if  that  is  what  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  Is  still  all 
about  then  I  would  expect  that  most 
westem  Senators  would  serioudy 
oppose  it. 

However,  I  do  believe  the  adminis- 
tration and  most  Members  of  Congress 
are  making  a  good  faith  attempt  at 
providing  energy  security  and  emis- 
dons reductions— and  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  influence  coal  markets  by 
providing  some  criteria  which  would 
provide  for  geographic  equality  with 
regard  to  the  distributions  of  funds 
and  projects  in  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Westem  United  States  we 
find  that  we  do  not  have  a  sulfur  diox- 
ide problem,  but  that  we  may  be 
facing  a  serious  problem  with  nitrogen 
oxides.  In  this  regard,  fluidized  bed 
combustion  and  similar  technologies 
may  be  the  best  means  of  reducing  ni- 
trogen oxides  in  the  West.  This  is  why 
it  is  critical  for  Congress  to  assure  that 
projects  for  all  geogn^ihlc  reaches  of 
the  country  are  funded  at  similar 
levels. 

As  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  largest 
coal-producing  States  in  the  country,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram developed  which  is  based  on 
logic,  honesty  and  good  faith.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  members 
of  the  Etoergy  Committee  said  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  assure  that 
any  clean  coal  authorization  or  fund- 
ing mechanism  includes  the  criteria  I 
have  mentioned  today.  Without  these 
criteria  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
Clean  Coal  Program  garnering  wide- 
spread support. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  will  continue  to 
work  to  perfect  a  Clean  Coal  Program 
which  can  actually  promote  the  use  of 
coal  and  significantly  reduce  emisdons 
in  this  country.  While  I  think  a  Clean 
Coal  Program  will  be  very  constructive 
in  this  regard.  I  must  say  candidly 
that  I  do  not  view  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram as  a  substitute  for  acid  rain  con- 
trol legislation.  However,  a  Clean  Coal 
Program  that  is  thoughtfully  crafted 
could  be  a  good  first  step  in  tackling 
the  problem  of  acid  rain  head  on. 

I  look  forward  to  woridng  with  the 
majority  leader  and  others  who  have  a 
high  interest  in  coal  technologies  in 
developing  criteria  for  an  American 
Clean  Coal  Program. 

That  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
present  technology  and  flexibility,  set- 
ting the  standards  and  then  allowing 
the  States  the  ability  to  reach  the 
standards  and  limitations  that  are  set 
and  not  provided  that  in  a  legislative 
arena  through  something  as  egregious 
as  the  percentage  reduction  require- 
ment of  many  years  ago.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  in 
explaining  oiu-  dtuation. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
desires  to  speak,  and  his  presence  is  a 
matter  of  a  few  moments. 

I  might  say  for  the  Members  on  this 
side  that  if  they  desire  to  speak  on  the 
budget  or  on  the  Chiles  amendment, 
we  have  some  time  betweoi  now  and  6 
o'clock  or  6:30.  We  are  planning  to  go 
out  some  time  around  6  or  6:30,  and  we 
hope  to  arrange  a  time  certain  on  the 
Chiles  amendment  tomorrow  morning, 
with  some  debate  preceding  it,  and  to 
have  4  or  5  hours  on  a  side  after  it  has 
been  disposed  of  and  before  the  time 
has  run. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  address  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, other  than  what  I  said  to  this 
point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  on 
the  resolution,  under  a  quorum  calL 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  cleik  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONR^D.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  seek 
time  and  ask  that  it  come  off  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion, and  we  yield  whatever  time  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Blr.  Preddent,  was 
there  a  unanimous-consent  request?  I 

did  not  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  was  that  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DOB4ENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  in- 
quire how  long  the  Senator  intends  to 
speak.  I  ask  that  only  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
had  been  waiting  and  had  arrived,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  how  long  it  would  be 
before  we  could  yield  him  some  time. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Fifteen  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Immediately  following  the  15 
minutes,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
that  that  15  minutes  come  off  the  res- 
olution on  this  dde. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  senator  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked,  as  a  representative  of  the 
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Vtem  Belt,  how.  on  the  one  hand.  I 
can  feel  ao  strongly  about  reducing 
Fsderal  budget  deficits  and.  on  the 
otber  hand,  be  arguing  for  a  reduction 
In  the  cut  that  agriculture  is  being 
asked  to  take  in  this  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
jiMt  a  few  minutes  to  show  my  col- 
leagues and  put  Into  the  Raooas  what 
has  been  happening  to  us  in  the  farm 
seetw  of  America.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  ootMlltions  in  this  section 
have  deteriorated  the  last  several 
yean,  to  analyae  why  we  have  beoi 
hurt  and  p— »«»r«  offer  smne  solutions. 

This  first  chart,  Mr.  President, 
shows  what  has  happened  to  the  price 
of  wheat— which  Is,  of  course,  the 
dominant  onnmodity  in  my  State- 
over  the  last  12  years.  It  shows  in  1982 
dtdlars  what  has  happened  to  the  av- 
erage annual  iHloe  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  have  ex- 
perteneed  steady  declines  in  the  value 
of  our  key  commodity. 

That  leads  to  another  problem 
which.  I  think,  is  shown  quite  clearly 
on  charts  describing  what  has  resulted 
from  the  collapse  in  farm  commodity 
values.  These  charts  show  what  has 
haM>ened  to  net  farm  income. 

The  first  chart  shows  net  farm 
income  per  farm  with  sales  ranging 
from  $40,000  to  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
miUlon  dollars  per  year.  In  the  period 
1970  to  1979.  you  can  see  that  the  av- 
erage iiHxune  was  over  $41,000  a  year. 
In  the  more  recent  period  of  1980  to 
1985.  that  average  has  dropped  to  Just 
over  $12,660  a  year,  a  dramatic  decline 
In  Income  per  farm. 

Evm  more  dramatic  is  what  has 
happened  to  smaller  sized  farms,  as 
can  be  seen  in  this  chart  which  shows 
net  farm  income  per  farm  with  sales 
ran^ng  from  $20,000  to  Just  over 
$100,000  a  year.  There  the  decline  in 
incrane  is  even  more  dramatic. 

"Frota.  1970  to  1979.  the  average 
Income  of  these  farms  was  Just  over 
$22,000.  That  has  now  declined  in  the 
period  1980  to  1985  to  Just  over  $2,000. 
In  other  words,  these  farms,  the  small- 
est sised  farms,  have  experienced  a  de- 
cline in  income  of  nearly  90  percent. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  in  this  body 
are  aware  of  the  dramatic  increase  in 
spending  on  agriculture  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  I  am  frequently 
asked  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  hallways  of  the  Capitol: 
How  can  it  be  that  we  have  had  ttUs^ 
dramatic  rise  in  farm  programs  spend- 
ing—up from  $3  billion  a  year  to  some 
$26  billion  a  year  Just  in  the  last  6 
years?  How  can  it  be  that  spending  on 
farm  programs  has  increased  so  much, 
and  yef^iarmers  are  still  not  doing 
weU? 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
next  chart  which  shows  the  farm 
value  of  food  plus  farm  program  bene- 
fits as  a  percentage  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income,  because  I  think  this 
chart  demonstrates  very  clearly  what 


has  been  happening  to  the  agricultur- 
al sector  of  this  economy. 

The  top  line  shows  the  farm  value  of 
food,  plus  farm  program  outlays.  The 
red  line  shows  Just  the  farm  value  of 
food  as  a  percentage  of  dlqxMable  per- 
soiud  income.  In  other  words,  the  gap 
betw:een  these  lines  represents  the 
Government  price  supports  that  farm- 
ers have  been  receivhig  and  obviously 
that  share  has  increased.  But  the  over- 
all trend  Is  very  clear.  The  farmers' 
share,  as  a  percentage  of  the  dispos- 
able personal  income  in  this  society, 
has  beensin  steady  decline  even  when 
you  inoiiale  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  f armi>rogTam  benefits.  In  fact  be- 
tween 1970  and  1986,  we  have  gone 
from  about  4.8  percent  of  disposable 
personal  income  down  to  a  level  of 
about  3.8  percent  of  disposable  person- 
al income.  In  other  words,  the  agricul- 
ture sector's  share,  in  relation  to  our 
economy  as  a  whole,  has  been  in  sharp 
decline  even  with  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  farm  program  benefits. 

The  next  question  that  we  get  asked 
very  often  Is  how  can  that  be?  Why 
are  commodity  values  dropping  so 
sharply?  And,  again,  I  have  a  chart 
which  I  think  starts  to  answer  part  of 
this  question.  This  chart  shows  what 
has  happened  to  the  value  of  the  n.S. 
dollar  against  the  market  basket  of 
the  currencies  of  our  major  trading 
partners.  As  we  can  see,  in  the  1980's, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  absolutely 
soared.  It  has  pulled  back  some,  and 
now  in  recent  dajrs,  pulled  back  some 
more.  But  even  with  these  declines,  if 
we  look  at  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  against  the  currencies  of  all  the 
countries  with  whom  we  trade— and  if 
we  look  at  the  value  of  the  dollar  on  a 
trade-weighted  basis  based  on  how 
much  we  trade  with  our  various  trad- 
ing partners— quite  a  different  picture 
emerges  from  the  one  we  get  from 
reading  our  daily  newspapers.  The 
news  was  concentrated  on  the  dramat- 
ic fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
against  the  Japanese  yen  and  against 
the  West  German  currency. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  not 
been  significant  dollar  realignment 
against  the  countries  with  whom  we 
compete  for  agricultural  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  collapse  of  commodity 
values,  those  commodities  which  we 
have  in  rural  America. 

Obviously,  when  the  value  of  the 
dollar  soars,  that  puts  tremendous 
downward  pressure  on  commodity 
values  for  products  to  stay  competitive 
in  the  international  marketplace. 

The  next  question  that  is  frequently 
asked  is.  Why  has  the  dollar  gone  up 
so  dramatically  and  come  back  so  little 
against  most  of  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  trade? 

This  chart  shows  what  has  hap- 
pened to  what  we  call  real  interest 
rates.  I  think  if  we  asked  the  question, 
as  I  have  done  in  my  State,  all  across 


my  State,  asking  people,  "Do  you 
think  interest  rates  have  gone  down  in 
the  last  5  or  6  years?"  If  you  ask  for  a 
show  of  hands,  all  of  the  hands  shoot 
up  because  people  know  that  in  fact, 
interest  rates  have  gone  down.  But  if 
you  ask  them  a  little  different  ques- 
tion, if  you  ask  them  about  real  inter- 
est rates,  the  difference  betweeA  the 
interest  rate  they  pay  and  the  level  of 
inflation,  that  gap,  quite  a  different 
picture  emerges. 

There  we  have  seen  these  real  inter- 
est rates,  again  the  gap  between  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  interest  rate 
people  pay,  that  gap  has  widened  dra- 
maUcally.  Historically,  we  have  seen 
real  Interest  rates  of  between  2  and  4 
percent.  That  is,  if  you  would  look  at 
the  level  of  inflation  in  the  1950's  and 
1960'8,  which  was  on  the  order  of  3 
percent,  and  you  add  2  or  3  percent  to 
that,  you  find  that  interest  rates  were 
in  the  range  of  5  or  6  percent.  That  is 
the  long-term  historical  standard. 

But  starting  in  1979,  we  see  a  dra- 
matic change  in  that  relationship  be- 
tween interest  rates  and  the  level  of 
inflation.  We  see  a  dramatic  increase 
up  to  the  range  of  12  percent  on  short- 
term  bank  loans  for  farmers.  E^ren 
now  the  real  interest  rate  is  still  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8  percent. 

The  next  question  we  get  very  fre- 
quently from  people  is,  "Well,  why  are 
those  real  interest  rates  so  high?"  I 
think  this  chart  starts  to  tell  that 
story.  This  shows  Federal  spending  in 
revenues  from  1977  to  the  present.  As 
we  can  see,  the  spending  has  gone  up, 
up,  up,  but  the  revenue  line  took  a  U/ 
turn  with  the  1981  tax  bill,  when  the 
people  of  this  country  received  a  dra- 
matic tax  reduction.  The  combination 
of  that  increased  spending  and  re- 
duced revenue  produced  the  budget 
deficits;  deficits  that  were  in  the  range 
of  $40  billion.  $50  billion,  $60  billion  a 
year  all  of  a  sudden  started  hitting 
$180  billion,  $190  billion,  $200  billion  a 
year,  putting  enormous  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates. 

I  am  supporting  the  Chiles  proposal 
because  it  makes  a  first  step.  It  is  a 
positive  first  step  at  this  stage  of  the 
budget  process  here  in  Congress.  It  is 
not  enough.  I  personally  believe  we 
must  have  more  deficit  reduction.  But 
it  is  a  first  step.  And  one  of  the  ways  it 
is  a  first  step  is  that  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment encompasses  the  start  of  Federal 
fair  share  tax  enforcement  program. 
Such  a  program  would  attack  what  I 
like  to  call  the  tax  gap,  the  difference 
between  what  people  legitimately  owe 
and  what  they  are  paying. 

And,  as  this  chart  reveals,  that  tax 
gap  has  absolutely  exploded  in  this 
country,  from  about  $30  billion  a  year 
in  1973  to  now  well  over  $100  billion  a 
year  in  1985. 

That  tax  gap,  money  that  is  owed 
and  due  but  is  not  being  paid,  is  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  revenue  if  we  can 


tap  it.  Now  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
tax  increase  here.  We,  are  not  talking 
about  asking  those  who  are  already 
pasring  their  fair  share  to  pay  more. 

No,  we  are  asking  those  who  have 
faUed  to  pay  to  step  forward  and  start 
shouldering  their  responsibility.  And 
in  the  ChUes  budget,  we  have  $450 
million  of  new  money  for  increased  en- 
forcement as  well  as  an  additional  $25 
million  included  in  the  chairman's 
mark  to  publicize  this  effort.  The 
budget  level  envisions  a  public  infor- 
mation and  awareness  campaign  to 
inform  people  that  we  are  going  to 
have  increased  enforcement  in  this 
country  and  that  those  who  have  been 
ducking  their  responsibility— have 
been  evading  their  taxes— are  going  to 
be  asked  to  contribute. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment. 

Again,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need 
to  have  more  deficit  reduction.  And,  as 
we  go  through  the  process,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  by  working  together  we  can 
achieve  greater  deficit  reduction. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
this  budget,  the  Chiles  budget,  is  a 
good  start.  It  reduces  the  deficit  by 
nearly  $40  billion.  It  starts  a  Federal 
fair  share  program  to  go  after  the  tax 
gap.  And  it  supports  agriculture,  not 
to  the  degree  that  it  was  supported 
last  year,  but  it  does  support  it  far  and 
above  the  levels  provided  for  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  Chiles  budget 
gives  agriculture  a  chance,  a  chance  to 
come  forward  with  a  program  to  in- 
crease farm  income  while  reducing  the 
amount  that  we  expect  to  come  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  in  support  of  the  Chiles  budget. 
Again,  I  think  it  can  be  improved  upon 
in  the  process,  but  it  is  a  good  first 
step  and  it  deserves  oiu-  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  recognized. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

THE  UirlTED  STATKS  BOOCrT  IT'S  lit  OUB  HAHDS 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
spring  in  Washington  comes  sunshine, 
cherry  blossoms,  yearning  for  a  base- 
ball team,  and  budget  season.  Groups 
and  individuals  from  throughout  the 
country  troop  to  the  offices  of  their 
elected  representatives  to  discuss  ear- 
nestly the  need,  on  one  hand,  for  bal- 
anced budgets  and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deserve  special  treatment. 
The  refrain  is  the  same  yes-but  tune 
heard  diu-ing  the  tax  reform  delibera- 
tions: Yes  we're  for  eliminating  deduc- 
tions, but  not  oiu^.  On  the  budget  side 
it's:  Yes  we  need  to  cut  spending,  but 
not  spending  on  us. 


Today  is  the  first  in  what  I  plan  to 
be  a  series  of  speeches  on  topics  that 
now  are  the  subject  of  significant 
debate  in  the  Congress.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  start  with  a  discus- 
sion of  Federal  budgeting,  where  we 
develop  our  set  of  national  priorities. 

Budget  debates  can  get  arcane  and 
esoteric  as  we  talk  about  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  and  fimctional  and 
line-item  allocations.  Today,  however, 
I  want  to  address  some  more  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  budgetmaking 
exercise. 

At  base,  a  budget  is  really  no  more 
than  a  plan  for  spending.  In  an  ideal 
world  the  plan  would  be  consistent 
with  priorities  developed  independent- 
ly and  which  reflect  a  consensus  view 
about  what  is  best  for  the  country  now 
and  into  the  future. 

During  his  time  in  office,  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  has  reshaped  the  budget 
agenda  and  refocused  the  budget  dia- 
logue. We  are  now  talking  regularly  on 
the  floor,  of  all  things,  about  efficien- 
cy and  looking  to .  the  private  sector 
for  examples  of  cost-effective  program 
management. 

For  far  too  long  we  avoided  talk 
about  work  instead  of  welfare,  about 
getting  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  local  development  projects,  and 
about  the  need  to  look  first  to  making 
Government  more  efficient  before 
reaching  for  American  pocketbooks.  In 
short,  we  were  shirking  o\u  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  some  respects,  we  still  are.  It  was 
not  long  ago  that  we  passed  the  high- 
way bill  over  the  president's  veto.  It 
still  has  not  sunk  in  that  items  like 
highway  projects  should  not  be  traded 
like  baseball  cards  or  awarded  as 
prizes  for  sitting  on  the  right  congres- 
sional committee. 

Nevertheless,  the  environment  is  dif- 
ferent now.  We  need  to  continue  to 
press  ahead  with  initiatives  to  stream- 
line government.  We  need  to  continue 
to  scrutinize  Federal  programs  to 
ensure  that  we  keep  only  the  good 
ones  and  that  those  we  keep  are  nm 
well. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  in 
Congress  that  we  have  much  work  to 
do.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  budget 
environment  has  changed.  We  need  to 
take  direct  action  to  fix  the  many 
structural  flaws  which  continue  to 
plague  our  budgeting  system.  Much 
like  Just  eating  away  at  the  underbody 
of  a  car,  these  flaws,  if  not  corrected, 
will  slowly  erode  the  framework  of  our 
entire  budget  process. 

To  start  with,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
even  set  priorities.  Instead  of  termi- 
nating outdated  or  ineffective  pro- 
grams outright,  and  allowing  good  pro- 
grams to  prosper,  we  spread  the 
burden  of  budget  cuts  for  political 
gain  at  the  expense  of  fiscal  integrity. 
And  it  is  so  much  easier  that  way.  The 
result  is  doubly  negative:  Unneeded 
programs  lethargically  lumber  forward 


trampling  new  initiatives;  good  pro- 
grams are  undernourished  and  unable 
to  get  the  start  they  should. 

What  is  more,  oiu-  budget  procedures 
simply  do  not  work.  It  is  not  reaUy  the 
Budget  Act  itself,  nor  the  good  offices 
of  those  who  attempt  to  guide  us 
through  its  requirements.  We  simply 
must  change  not  only  the  way  we  de- 
velop our  budget  resolution,  but  the 
way  the  Government  as  a  whole  con- 
ducts its  financial  affairs. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Ooverment 
uses  more  than  150  different  account- 
ing systems,  according  to  GAO.  Each 
one  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular agency  using  the  ssrstem.  There 
is  little  coordination  of  financial  infor- 
mation. Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  diffi- 
culty deciding  how  to  spend  money 
next  year  when  we  are  not  sure  how 
we  spent  it  last  year? 

The  result  is  a  convoluted  web  of 
misinformation  that  is  at  best  an 
opaque  window  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Financial 
"investigations"  turn  up  billion  dollar 
"slush  funds"  or,  even  worse,  conclude  ^ 
that  some  funds  Just  can't  be  account- 
ed for.  And  all  the  while  Congress  sits 
with  its  bottomless  pitcher  of  money, 
pouring  it  with  reckless  abandon  into 
the  sometimes  overflowing  coffers  of 
Federal  agencies. 

Without  question.  Congress  needs  no 
special  incentives  to  borrow  and  to  tax 
and  to  spend.  And  borrow,  and  tax, 
and  spend  we  ~  have,  with  impunity. 
Until  recently,  we  did  not  even  have 
standards  against  which  to  measure 
our  profligacy,  no  limits  on  or  even 
guidelines  for  spending,  no  definite  di- 
ficit  targets.  We  did  not  have  the 
limits  that  are  common  for  our  fami- 
lies, for  local  governments,  and  for  the 
States  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  have  done  in  so  many  other 
areas,  we  had  made  ourselves  exempt 
from  restrictions  which  the  real  world 
places  on  others.  As  a  result,  we  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  strictures  which 
moderate  State,  municipal,  business, 
and  personal  spending.  Everybody  else 
has  fixed  spending  guidelines  or  limits. 
We  should  too. 

We  have  created  a  huge  fiscal  mess, 
and  it  will  take  time  and  effort  to 
clean  it  up.  Where  do  we  start?  To 
start  with,  we  will  have  roughly  $66 
billion  more  in  revenue  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  than  we  had  this  year, 
without  raising  any  taxes.  That  means 
that  if  we  adopted  a  nominal  outlay 
freeze  on  all  Federal  spending  for  1 
year  we  could  achieve  a  fiscal  year 
1988  deficit  of  about  $108  billion.  We 
would  clearly  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target.  We  would  have  ac- 
complished what  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
complish. 

And  yet  we  all  know  that  that  is  an 
unrealistic  measure  because  it  simply 
would  not  have  the  votes  necessary, 
and  unrealistic  also  because  there  are 
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certain  requlmnenta  which  must 
from.  Net  Interest  payments  must 
grow,  but  entltlemaits  also  will  grow 
and  are  largely  "untouchable"  in  prac- 
tical tcnns. 

At  least  $15  billion  of  the  $66  billion 
must  be  devoted  to  growth  in  these 
two  areas.  That  leaves  us  with  $51  bil- 
lion. Out  of  that,  we  must  subtract  $15 
bUllon  tmleas  we  wish  to  break  com- 
mitments we  have  made  In  past  years. 
That  leaves  us  with  $36  blUlon.  Ap- 
pro^mately  $20  bmion  of  that  must 
be  devoted  to  compensate  for  one-time 
revenues  realised  last  year  from  asset 
sales,  which  we  cannot  take  again  this 
year.  Another  $11  billion  would  be 
needed  to  provide  for  inflationary 
growth  In  defense  and  nondef ense  dis- 
cretionary programs,  and  that  leaves 
us  Just  $5  bUllon  available  for  deficit 
reduction,  woefully  short  of  any 
target.  That  is  the  current  scenario. 

Clearly,  we  are  in  a  pinch.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  Initiate  new  programs. 
or  provide  for  real  growth  in  old  ones, 
and  meet  the  deficit  targets.  We 
cannot  succeed  without  either  chang- 
ing what  we  are  doing  on  the  spending 
side,  and  doing  it  now  and  doing  it 
radically,  or  raising  revenue.  It  is  not 
that  complkaited. 

The  pcdnt  is.  we  do  not  proceed  in 
anything  close  to  a  rational  manner  in 
developing  our  budgets.  We  are  not 
'  honest  with  ourselves  or  with  the 
Amertean  people.  As  a  result,  we  twist 
and  squirm  and  sweat  about  meeting  a 
deficit  target  of  over  $100  billion,  per- 
haps the  fifth  biggest  deficit  in  this 
coimtry's  history. 

Some  may  ask.  why  worry?  Like  the 
Alfred  K  Newman— why  worry?  Well, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  catalog  briefly  the 
various  implications  of  spending 
beyond  our  means. 

Huge  deficits  constrain  our  ability  to 
moderate  the  effects  of  sudden  eco- 
nomic crises.  For  example,  repudiation 
of  debt  by  financially  strapped  Third 
World  countries  or  collmise  of  our  ag- 
ricultural Kanirtng  sector  could  emit 
sho(±  waves  capable  of  shaking  our 
economy  apart  absent  the  buffering 
effect  of  a  solid  financial  foundation. 

Deficits  also  are  a  constraint  on  in- 
novation. Conspicuously  rare  in  floor 
debates  today  are  proposals  for  the 
sort  of  bold  new  program  which  our 
growing  economy  should  allow  us  to 
consider.  Instead,  we  wrangle  over  how 
we  can  best  allocate  budget  cuts 
among  the  various  existing  programs 
competing  for  scarce  Federal  dollars. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  that 
need  help:  it  will  take  ingenuity— and 
money— to  help  them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most 
damaging  effect  of  our  debt  addiction 
is  that  Americans  now  are  looking  to 
the  future  with  peadmism  and  doubt. 
For  the  first  time  in  post  World  War 
history  we  are  looking  to  the  future 
with  pessimism  and  doubt.  Our  coun- 
try has  always  been  about  hope  and 
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promise.  Tet.  today  many  of  us  see 
only  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon.  It  is 
all  the  more  distressing  that  we  have 
created  those  clouds  ourselves. 

If  we  expect  our  long-range  forecast 
to  Improve,  we  must  begin  now  to  take 
stock  of  ourselves  and  look  more  real- 
istically at  today's  world.  The  world 
economy  is  shifting  daUy  and  coun- 
tries which  in  the  past  have  relied  ex- 
tensively on  the  United  States  for  eco- 
nomic support  are  now  our  fierce  com- 
petitors in  international  markets. 
More  and  more  countries  are  showing 
they  can  run  as  fast  as  the  traditional 
economic  powers,  at  least  in  some 
races.  Our  growtog  debt  is  Just  so 
much  dead  weight  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  carry  in  these  evermore  com- 
petitive times. 

For  these  reasons  and  more  there  is 
no  responsible  course  except  to  restore 
greater  balance  to  our  fiscal  affairs. 
But  if  it  is  the  only  responsible  course, 
the  course  we  take  must  also  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Some  suggest  that  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  the 
only  way  to  control  a  spendthrift  Con- 
gress. I  emphatically  disagree  for  at 
least  three  reasons.  First,  a  constitu- 
tional convention  called  to  develop  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  likely 
to  exceed  its  authority  and  devise  all 
sorts  of  mischievous  changes  to  our 
basic  charter  of  government.  We 
cannot  afford  to  Indulge  in  imcertain 
experiments  when  the  foimdation  of 
our  sjrstem  of  government  is  at  stake. 
Second,  even  if  through  some  stroke 
of  luck  a  constitutional  convention 
limited  itself  to  budgetary  matters,  it 
is  wrong  to  seek  constitutional  solu- 
tions before  exhausting  other  avail- 
able remedies.  It  would  be  tragically 
ironic  if,  Just  as  legislated  deficit  re- 
duction measures  are  beginning  to 
work,  we  cavalierly  change  the  endur- 
ing document  which  we  honor  this 
year  on  its  200th  anniversary. 

Third,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment by  itself  wouldn't  work.  Prohibi- 
tion did  not  stop  us  from  drinking,  and 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  will  not 
stop  us  from  spending.  Political  will, 
not  constitutional  amendments,  is  the 
stuff  of  which  balanced  budgets  are 
made.  If  we  devote  to  deficit  reduction 
all  the  energy  and  effort  required  to 
put  together  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, our  time  will  be  much  better 
spent. 

In  contrast,  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  is  working  regardless  of  what 
some  would  suggest.  This  is  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  in  which  the  budget  re- 
duction law  is  in  effect.  And  in  this 
year  we  will  actually  achieve  a  2.3-per- 
cent real  decline  in  Federal  spending, 
the  largest  decline  since  1955.  In  real 
terms,  we  will  spend  $6  billion  less  in 
the  cturent  fiscal  year  than  we  did  in 
the  last.  And  that  despite  significant 
growth  in  "untouchable"  entitlement 
expenditures  and  interest  payments. 


In  the  2  years  immediately  preceding 
adoption  of  the  budget  law,  real 
spending  shot  up  by  $70  billion.  It  Is 
quite  a  contrast  and  quite  an  example. 
Who  can  say  with  honesty  that 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  is  not  work- 
ing? 

The  reason  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  has  helped  us  moderate  pressures 
to  spend  more  is  that  it  sets  a  series  of 
declining,  fixed,  deficit  targets.  It  does 
not  ask  us  to  hew  unreallstically  to  a 
given  program  of  spending  cuts  or 
mandate  sometimes  painful  program 
terminations.  It  does  not  require  that 
we  raise  taxes.  To  avoid  across-the- 
board  program  cuts,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  adopting  a  budget  which 
through  some  combination  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  revenue  Increases  will 
enable  us  to  come  within  $10  billion  of 
the  established  target.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  now  to  abandon  the  one 
that  brought  us  to  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion dance. 

While  we  finally  have  tinned  the 
comer  on  the  deficit  problem,  much 
work  lies  ahead.  We  need  to  move  for- 
ward and  debate  in  detail  the  merits  of 
adopting  a  capital  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  assets  over  their  life-expectancy 
and  thereby  share  the  costs  with 
futiire  beneficiaries.  At  the  same  time, 
a  capital  budget  would  allow  us  to 
focus  more  attention  on  our  failing  in- 
frastructure and  make  more  rational 
investment  decisions. 

We  must  also  press  ahead  with  our 
discussions  of  current  proposals  for  bi- 
ennial budgeting.  To  set  priorities,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  know  more  details 
about  the  myriad  Federal  programs  we 
are  funding.  It  seems  that  all  we  do 
around  here  is  talk  nimibers,  with 
painfuUy  little  debate  at>out  the  im- 
derlylng  policies.  With  bieimlal  budg- 
eting we  will  at  least  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  greater  oversight  than 
is  currently  possible.  We  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  money  we  spent  last 
year  and  the  year  before  was  wisely 
spent  before  we  decide  how  to  spend 
next  year's  budget. 

Providing  line-item  veto  authority 
for  the  President  is  another  reform 
step  that  should  be  taken.  It  is  flatiy 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  to  appropriate 
money  through  omnibus  continuing 
resolutions.  Having  separate  appro- 
priations bills  is  Important  11  we  truly 
expect  to  exercise  proper  oversight 
over  spending.  It  is  necessary  if  the 
President  is  to  have  any  realistic  role 
in  the  appropriations  process. 

We  like  to  talk  about  the  distinction 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branch  of  government.  But  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a  former 
chief  executive  I  knew  very  well  that 
the  Governor  or  a  President  partici- 
pates in  the  legislative  process  by  the 
use  of  a  veto.  You  simply  are  cheated 


of  your  veto  authority  if  you  are  faced 
with  a  comprehensive  single  bill,  take 
It  or  leave  it.  on  which  the  entire  run- 
ning of  the  n.S.  Government  depends. 
A  line-item  veto  is  necessary  when  two 
or  more  spending  bills  are  combined,  if 
they  are  passed,  and  this  would  give 
Congress  additional  incentives  to  meet 
their  fiscal  obligations. 

Additionally,  broad  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  area  of  financial 
maixagement.  We  should  require  dis- 
closure of  all  Federal  credit  including 
loan  subsidy  costs.  We  should  also  do  a 
better  Job  of  identlfsing  trust  fund 
amounts,  including  trust  fund  surplus- 
es, as  well  as  clearly  specifying  liabil- 
ities for  futiu%  payments.  All  pro- 
grams should  be  on-budget  and  total 
expenditures— not  Just  net — should  be 
shown.  Finally,  all  agencies  and  the 
Government  as  a  whole  should  be  re- 
quired to  submit  consolidated  finan- 
cial statements  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  independent  audit.  I  might 
add  that  each  of  these  elements  I  have 
Just  described  are  common  with 
almost  every  State  government  In  the 
United  States. 

At  least  part  of  the  answer  can  come 
from  the  private  sector,  where  compa- 
nies must  maintain  boolcs  of  Sufficient 
coherence  that  investors  are  not 
misled  and  stockholders  can  ascertain 
what  management  is  up  to.  We  don't 
even  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Bflchael  Boskin  of  Stanford  concluded 
in  a  recent  study  that  if  General 
Motors  had  used  Federal  accounting 
procedures  in  1984,  they  would  have 
shown  a  net  loss  of  $4.82  per  share. 

But  according  to  accounting  proce- 
dures commonly  employed  in  business, 
they  made  more  than  $14  profit  per 
share  during  that  year.  These  are  two 
sets  of  books  using  exactly  the  same 
figures.  It  is  time  the  public— who  hold 
all  the  stock  in  this  government— have 
a  better  idea  about  what  their  elected 
maiuigers  are  doing. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  deficit.  Even  if  we 
are  imable  to  meet  precisely  the  estab- 
lished target,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  take  big  bites  out  of  our 
deficit. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  budget 
must  be  oriented  to  promoting  the 
American  dream.  Oiu-  objective  should 
be  a  budget  providing  America  neither 
with  a  stuffed  shirt  not  a  hair  shirt, 
but  a  work  shirt.  It  must  be  formulat- 
ed with  the  understanding  that  we 
must  balance  not  Just  income  and  ex- 
penditures, but  spending  for  now  and 
spending  for  the  future.  More  accu- 
rately, investment  for  now  and  invest- 
ments for  the  future.  We  need  look  no 
further  than  our  Constitution  for  ulti- 
mate guidance  for  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  oiu-  responsibility  to  both 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

Certainly  we  cannot  shortchange 
ourselves  or  our  allies  when  it  comes 


to  defense  spending.  We  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  advanced  economy  in  the 
world  and  we  must  accept  that  for  the 
forseeable  future  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  contribute  significant  re- 
sources to  collective  security  efforts 
among  free  governments. 

As  our  forefathers  shed  blood  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  so  too  we  must 
sacrifice  to  protect  the  liberties  we  and 
oxir  allies  enjoy.  Because  some  have 
questioned  our  ability  or  will  to  "pay 
any  price,  or  bear  any  burden"— good 
words,  fine  words;  they  were  the  words 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his 
inaugural  remarks,  to  "pay  any  price, 
or  bear  any  burden"— to  preserve  free- 
dom, we  must  demonstrate  through 
our  actions  that  our  resolve  is  undi- 
minished. No  one  really  wants  to 
spend  money  on  the  implements  of 
war,  but  free  men  and  women  cannot 
accept  the  consequences  of  weakness 
in  a  troubled  world. 

But  we  cannot  simply  throw  money 
at  the  enemy  and  expect  to  deter  him. 
The  taxpayers  money  must  t>e  spent 
prudently  and  Judiciously.  And  it  must 
be  -spent  with  full  knowledge  that 
there  are  other  pressing  needs.  Be- 
cause in  the  United  States,  the  guns- 
or-butter  debate  is  of  more  than  Just 
theoretical  interest.  We  must  always 
remember  that  every  gun  that  we  buy 
deprives  someone,  somewhere,  in  our 
country  the  opportunity  to  put  a  little 
polish  on  an  otherwise  dull  and  fnis- 
tratlng  life. 

That  Is  why  our  military  strategy, 
while  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to 
protect  our  interests,  must  be  realistic 
enough  not  to  undermine  our  efforts 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Only  after  we  set  forth  our  objec- 
tives, define  the  threat,  develop  a 
strategy,  and  take  account  of  the 
forces  needed  to  carry  out  the  strategy 
should  we  allocate  the  fimds  needed. 
It  is  not  clear  we  are  presently  doing 
that  in  the  most  efficient  way.  John 
M.  Collins,  a  senior  military  analyst  at 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
states: 

Two  basic  CMtoCB,u«  influential:  We  are 
being  swampM  byml)B,bers  and,  simulta- 
neously, we  are  losing  oiit-  qualitative  edge. 
That  is  a  bad  combination. 

We  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  world  environment. 
Economic  power,  perhai>s  even  more 
than  military  might,  will  influence  the 
action  on  the  world  stage  in  the  years 
to  come.  While  our  muscle-bound  mili- 
tary may  be  an  effective  bouncer  at 
the  door  to  the  free  world,  it  does 
little  to  influence  what  happens  once 
inside. 

"In  the  Rise  of  the  Trading  State," 
Richard  Rosecrance  states  that: 

In  the  past,  the  military-political  world 
was  efficient.  It  was  cheaper  to  seize  a 
state's  territory  than  to  develop  the  sophis- 
ticated economic  and  trading  apparatus  to 


derive  eomomlc  heattVt  from  coounertcal 
exchange  with  it. 

Vietnam  and  Afghanistan  teU  us 
that  raw  military  might  is  not  enoui^ 
now.  As  we  move  toward  the  21st  oen- 
tiu7.  It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
the  reality  of  economic  power  and 
take  steps  to  ensure  we  can  play  in  a 
game  in  which  brains,  not  brawn,  are 
most  important. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  of 
competitiveness.  We  look  almost  des- 
perately for  ways  to  become  more 
competitive.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
find  them  if  we  hid  behind  false  walls 
of  protectionism  or  cower  in  the  face 
of  burgeoning  debt.  Real  conu>etitive- 
ness  depends  on  stable  growth  and  an 
economic  environment  in  which  there 
are  few  surprises  for  investors.  PK- 
dicUbillty  is  the  key. 

Capital  must  be  available  at  relative- 
ly low  cost  so  that  small  and  large 
businesses  alike  will  have  more  invest- 
ment options  and  can  plan  for  the 
future  with  less  risk.  Reducing  the 
deficit— and  increasing  our  collective 
savings — can  play  an  important  role  in 
creating  such  an  environment. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  properly 
to  take  care  of  all  those  millions  of 
Americans  for  whom  talk  of  tax  shel- 
ters and  bull  markets  has  no  rel- 
evance. Our  budget  must  provide  for 
feeding  the  hungry,  protecting  those 
without  shelter,  educating  the  unedu- 
cated, and  otherwise  assisting  those 
unable  to  assist  themselves.  With  a 
cautious  eye  on  our  adversaries,  a 
caring  eye  on  the  less  fortuinate,  and  a 
hopeful  eye  on  tomorrow,  we  can  best 
allocate  our  scarce  resources  to  pro- 
vide for  an  abundant  future  for  aU 
Americans.  I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot. 

The  budget  resolution  we  pass  wlU 
send  a  strong  signal  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  those  throughout  the 
world  who  have  an  interest  in  our  eco- 
nomic affairs.  What  signal  will  we 
send?  Will  we  say  that  we  are  for  Jobs, 
not  welfare?  Will  we  communicate 
that  we  want  interest  rates  to  continue 
to  fall  so  that  homeownershlp  be- 
comes a  reality,  not  Just  a  dream,  for 
millions  of  young  and  lower-income 
Americans?  Can  we  demonstrate  that 
we  want  to  keep  our  economic  engine 
running  so  that  Americans  can  buy 
new  cars,  new  applicances,  and  provide 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families? 

Or,  will  we  send  the  following  mes- 
sage: that  the  old  merry-go-round  of 
tax  and  spend  is  being  warmed  up; 
that  we  do  not  want  new  investment 
because  we  are  creating  high  inflation, 
high  interest  rates,  and  recession 
which  follows?  I  fear  the  latter  is  true. 

Our  responsibility  here  Is  great  for 
we  truly  shape  the  national  agenda. 
What  we  do  here  affects  vitally  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  But  we 
cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  We 
cannot  say  yes  to  every  community 
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that  wants  a  new  bridge  just  like  we 
cannot  way  jree'to  every  defense  con- 
traetw.  It  is  time  we  started  looking  at 
ourselves  as  part  of  the  problem,  but 
just  as  important  that  we  realize  that 
we  can  be  a  large  part  of  the  solution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
Mi«M>  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 


UMI 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  l^islative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PREBmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  time  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  uses  be  taken  off  the 
budget  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  qteak  for  a  few  moments.  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  too  much  time,  be- 
cause we  want  to  try  to  reach  a  unanl- 
mous-ccHisent  agreement  for  tomor- 
row. I  wUl  speak  for  7  minutes,  and  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  call  my  attention  to 
the  use  of  7  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  I  have  not 
yxmA  a  chance— and  I  will  not.  until 
morning— to  have  a  complete  analysis 
ol  the  new  ChUes  budget  that  was  sub- 
mitted today  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
I  presume  we  can  call  the  Democratic 
budget. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  indi- 
cated, he  has  proceeded  to  try  to  solve 
all  the  problems  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 
and  they  are  incorporated  in  this 
budget  So  that  clearly,  if  I  read  him 
correctly,  there  are  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient Donocratic  votes  to  pass  it,  if  it 
is  not  altered.  So  I  do  not  think  I  am 
in  error  in  calling  it  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Let  me  first  disabuse  my  colleagues 
of  any  notion  that  the  revisions  in  this 
budget  are  going  to  accomplish  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  defense 
budget.  For  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  who  were  worried  about  where 
we  were  going  in  defense.  I  would  like 
to  disabuse  them  from  any  notion  that 
we  have  really  taken  care  of  defense  in 
an  adequate  manner  in  the  Chiles 
budget. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Chiles 
budget  plan  holds  the  defense  level 
hostage  to  taxes.  But  make  no  mis- 
take: even  if  the  defense  level  in  the 
Chiles  budget  plan  were  to  take  place, 
it  is  not  adequate  to  accommodate  for 
the  full  effects  of  inflation  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  Chiles  plan  calls  for 
$301.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$290.6  billion  in  outlays  for  defense. 


Here,  too,  just  as  with  the  original 
Chiles  mark,  outlays  will  be  governing 
because  of  points  of  order  in  this  insti- 
tution, the  U.S.  Senate,  on  outlays  as 
well  as  budget  authority.  We  have  out- 
lays and  budget  authority.  The  House 
has  only  budget  authority.  With  an 
outlay  limitation  of  $290.6  billion,  it  is 
unlikely,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  ap- 
propriators  could  appropriate  much 
above  $293  billion  to  $295  billion  in 
budget  authority. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  defense 
experts  and  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  defense  spend- 
ing will  check  that  out.  that  is  my  best 
judgment,  and  I  truly  believe  that  is 
the  effect,  if  indeed  we  came  out  of 
conference  with  the  full  budget  au- 
thority prescribed  in  the  Democratic 
plan  and  the  outlays  level  which  is 
going  to  dictate  what  the  program 
level  ultmately  will  be. 

Today,  as  eveidence  of  this— not 
taking  it  from  me  or  analysts  who 
have  worked  for  us  or  CBO— the 
Armed  Services  Committee  produced 
what  they  perceive  to  be  about  a  zero- 
real-growth  budget.  That  particular 
authorization  bill  is  scored  at  $303  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $294.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays— $4  billion  more  in  out- 
lays for  a  budget  authority  level  that 
is  higher  than  the  Chiles  mark  which 
is  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that,  realistically, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  to  cut  almost  $10  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $3.7  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  in  outlays  from  this 
bill,  as  compared  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices mark,  which  they  conclude  is  the 
best  they  could  do  on  defense,  in  the 
committee  that  has  the  expertise.  And 
they  were  trying  diligently  to  reach  a 
bottom-line  number  that  would  accom- 
modate this  budget  resolution. 
Now,  that  Is  one  point. 
But,  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  said  he  has 
added  $7  billion  on  the  outlay  side  to 
defense  and  then  said,  of  course,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that  with 
new  taxes.  Nobody  should  be  fooled. 
What  this  budget  resolution  has  done 
is  taken  the  old  Chiles  numbers  and 
added  $7  billion  in  each  of  the  4  years, 
$28  billion.  And  then  in  the  first  year 
there  is  some  language  in  here  that 
prescribes  that  $7  billion  of  the  tax  in- 
crease would  go  to  this  defense  budget. 
I  submit  that  their  is  no  assurance 
that  in  the  second  year,  the  third  year, 
and  the  fourth  year  any  of  these  taxes 
would  go  to  defense,  even  if  that  provi- 
sion, that  is  rather  unique  and  diffi- 
cult to  enforce,  were  enforced.  That  is 
No.  1. 

Tou  might  get  the  first  $7  billion, 
but  you  siurely  will  not  get  $28  billion, 
but  interestingly  enough  even  the  $28 
billion  in  defense  has  been  followed  in 
this  budget  resolution  not  with  $28  bil- 
lion in  new  reconciled  revenues  or  new 


taxes,  but  $120  billion.  This  budget 
resolution  distinguishes  itself  in  that 
$120  billion  in  new  taxes  are  added  to 
its  4-year  mandate  and  $7  billion  of  it 
in  the  first  year  might  go  to  defense  if 
everything  works  out  all  right  and  $28 
billion  may  go  to  defense  over  the  4 
years  but  there  is  about  $100  billion 
that  will  go  somewhere  else. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  a  guarantee  of  any- 
thing with  reference  to  defense.  I 
think  it  is  holding  hostage  $7  billion  in 
defense  in  the  first  year,  which  I 
assimie  almost  everyone  truly  believes 
we  need,  may  indeed  be  less  than  bare 
bones,  yet  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
for  $137  billion  in  new  taxes  over  the 
next  4  years— $120  billion  of  which  is 
reconciled. 

I  regret  to  tell  my  friends  in  the 
Senate  that  you  ought  to  really  think 
about  this.  I  want  to  think  back  with 
you  to  past  tax  increases.  In  1982,  we 
had  a  major  tax  increase,  and  it  was 
major,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
the  RepubUc.  the  so-called  TEFRA  tax 
increase.  We  voted  that  in  in  1982  as  a 
mandate  of  a  budget  resolution.  The 
deficits  were  growing.  America  had 
come  out  of  a  recession  and  we  were 
indeed  beginning  to  grow  and  grow 
rather  well.  We  decided  we  had  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  we  passed  a  rec- 
onciliation instruction  here  and  in  the 
House  that  was  finally  implemented 
by  what  is  caUed  TEFRA. 

There  are  still  some  Senators  around 
who  Imow  how  tough  that  was,  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  TEFRA. 

Do  you  know  how  many  new  tax  dol- 
lars were  raised  in  the  first  year  of 
TEFRA.  fiscal  year  1983?  It  is  my 
recollection  that  we  raised  $18  billion 
and  $2.1  billion  of  the  $18  billion  was 
indirect  revenue  gain  through  better 
enforcement.  It  was  not  easy.  It  was 
tough  and.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
point  in  time  we  did  not  have  almost 
unanimity  that  you  would  not  touch 
the  general  tax  laws  of  this  land.  I 
assume  this  Senate  will  reaffirm  such 
a  position  before  we  pass  this  budget 
resolution.  I  assimie  there  will  be  a 
resolution  saying  whatever  is  in  the 
budget  resolution  we  do  not  change  in- 
dividual or  corporate  tax  rates,  and  we 
leave  tax  reform  on  the  corporate  and 
personal  side  alone.  We  did  not  have 
this  restriction  when  we  struggled 
through  TEFRA.  We  went  back 
through  the  entire  Tax  Code  and  over 
4  years  raised  $150  billion.  In  the  first 
year— we  changed  all  kinds  of  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions— we  raised  $15.9 
bilUon. 

One  way  of  looking  at  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  mandates  $27  billion  in 
new  taxes  in  the  first  year.  But  I  will 
give  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee credit  with  at  least  saying  he 
only  intends  $20  billion  because  he 


perceives  that  we  will  get  $7  billion 
from  refinancing  of  the  REA  and  take 
credit  for  that  on  the  revenue  side. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  that 
will  really  end  up  that  way  when  we 
come  out  of  conference.  But  nonethe- 
less, if  you  want  to  say  it  is  $20  billion, 
even  though  there  is  $27  billion  worth 
of  revenue  in  the  first  year,  $20  billion 
in  the  first  year  will  be  the  largest 
single  first  year  tax  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic— $2  billion 
more  than  TEFRA.  Over  the  4  years, 
yes.  it  will  be  less,  it  will  be  $119  bU- 
lion  in  new  taxes  as  compared  with 
TETPRA,  that  largest  ever  which  was 
at  $141  billion,  in  new  non-compliance- 
based  revenues. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say 
this,  again  I  repeat,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  thinks  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  budget  problem 
without  some  revenue.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  convinced,  looking  back  at 
the  budget  process,  that  we  ought  to 
forget  about  4-year  reconciliations  on 
revenues,  unless  we  are  committed  to 
absolute  4  years  of  mandated  budget 
cuts  in  the  reconciliation  process.  My 
friend,  the  chairman,  will  stand  up 
and  say  we  are.  But  I  figured  that  one 
out,  and  we  are  only  to  the  extent  of 
about  33  percent  of  the  expected  cuts 
over  4  years.  Only  33  percent  of  the 
cuts  are  mandated  by  reconciliation', 
making  67  percent  kind  of  a  hope,  a 
wish,  maybe  we  wiU  get  them,  we  sure 
hope  we  will.  But  I  guarantee  you  it  is 
no  wish,  no  hope  on  the  4-year  man- 
date of  $119  billion  worth  of  new  reve- 
nues. It  is  there. 

I  submit  the  only  way  we  can  be  fair 
with  the  American  people  and  fair 
with  the  process  is  at  least  to  begin  to 
do  things  on  a  2-year  basis,  2  years  of 
new  taxes,  and  2  years  of  budgeting. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  wrap  up 
this  evening  by  saying  that  by  tomor- 
row I  hope  to  have  some  time  to  take  a 
real  look  at  what  I  have  been  referring 
to  as  the  Western  bias  in  this  budget, 
to  see  how  it  has  been  taken  care  of. 
Allegedly  it  has.  I  look  at  it  and  I 
cannot  quite  understand  how  that  has 
occurred  and  I  surely  want  to  address 
it  and  call  Senators'  attention  to  at 
least  what  my  perception  of  that  is. 

But  tonight  I  only  make  the  two 
points.  Those  who  have  signed  on  to 
this  budget  ought  to  look  clearly  at 
that  defense  number.  Those  who  have 
signed  on  to  the  concept  that  we  will 
hold  defense  hostage  to  taxes  ought  to 
really  look  at  what  they  are  holding 
defense  hostage  for.  For  $7  billion  in 
new  outlays,  somehow  or  another  we 
expect  those  who  favor  an  adequate 
defense  level  to  join  on  board,  perhaps 
even  the  President,  and  support  $119 
billion  in  new  taxes. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  kind  of 
hostage  and  that  Idnd  of  leverage  will 
work,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  fair 
when  you  look  at  what  is  happening 
on  the  domestic  side. 


I  know  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  will  say  why  we  should  not 
hold  any  of  the  domestic  side  hostage. 
I  believe  that  the  domestic  side  is 
growing  dramatically  also,  and  but  for 
Medicare,  which  I  do  not  believe  will 
get  enforced  when  we  come  out  of  con- 
ference, I  think  the  statement  I  have 
just  made  is  true.  Domestic  spending 
will  go  up,  not  down;  defense  will  go 
up,  not  down,  although  slightly.  The 
Democratic  budget  still  represents  a 
cut  of  $56  billion  over  4  years,  $56  bil- 
lion relative  to  the  CBO  baseline. 

But,  basically,  I  think  if  you  are 
going  to  hold  growth  hostage  to  taxes, 
you  ought  to  hold  all  growth  equal,  go 
through  the  whole  domestic  budget 
and  say  wherever  it  is  going  up,  we  are 
going  to  hold  it  hostage  to  these  tax 
increases  too.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
that  for  defense,  you  have  some  way 
of  committing  to  those  who  are  voting 
for  it  because  of  defense  that  some  of 
those  tax  dollars  beyond  1988  might 
indeed  be  available.  I  believe  they  will 
disappear  into  the  woodwork  and  they 
will  not  be  available  for  defense  spend- 
ing. We  will  be  right  back  where  we 
are  ae^in  next  year  with  defense 
having  to  be  cut  again  liecause  we 
have  big  deficits  and  we  have  not  pro- 
vided for  a  multiyear  funding  of  de- 
fense. 

From  my  standpoint  for  the  evening 
for  myself  and  for  our  side  we  need  no 
additional  time  and  I  jield  the  floor  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  I  look  forward 
to  him  having  a  chance  to  study  the 
budget  over  the  night.  I  hope  he  wiU 
put  it  under  his  pillow  and  sleep  on  it. 
I  think  he  will  find  out  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  good  things  in  it.  and  I  am 
confident  the  more  he  gets  a  chance  to 
study  it  the  better  he  is  going  to  like 
it. 

We  have  a  couple  of  points  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made 
and  one  is  on  defense  and  we  are  lock- 
ing in  the  taxes,  but  he  does  not  know 
where  the  additional  taxes  are  going. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
provision  that  is  in  there,  as  it  was  in 
the  original  package,  that  all  of  the 
revenue  that  does  not  go  to  the  de- 
fense goes  for  deficit  reduction.  It 
cannot  be  used  for  any  spending.  So  if 
there  is  any  additional  revenue  that  is 
not  used  for  defense  it  is  not  going  to 
go  for  any  new  program.  It  is  going  to 
go  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  that  has 
been  something  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  helped  lead  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in,  as  we  proposed  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  provisions 
that  would  have  reduced  the  deficit 
and  tried  to  see  that  the  taxes  were 
used  that  way. 


Now,  the  other  point  that  I  heard 
my  good  friend  make  was  something 
to  the  effect  of  how  high  the  taxes 
are.  I  would  say  that  I  think  his  fur- 
ther study  WiU  show  him  we  do  not 
have  $20  billion  in  new  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  on  my 
time  off  the  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  because  some  earlier  time  had 
gone  on  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  use  some  time  off  the  bill  and  leave 
myself  25  minutes'  time  on  the  amend- 
ment so  I  would  have  that  tomorrow. 
And  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mezioo 
would  like  the  same,  I  would  put  that 
in  the  same  request.  We  will  take  time 
off  the  bill  so  that  we  are  each  left  as 
we  start  tomorrow  with  25  minutes 
each  on  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  controls  time  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  and  he  can  designate 
the  time  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

ISx.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  was  saying  that  our  new  revenue  in 
the  proposal  is  not  $20  billion,  but  is 
$18.5  billion.  And  the  original  revenue 
in  the  first  year  of  TEFRA  was  $17  bD- 
lion.  If  we  revise  that  to  today's  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  we  would  be  talk- 
ing about  $21  billion  as  opposed  to  the 
$18.5  billion. 

But  I  think  the  Chiles  revised 
budget  is  going  to  include  $119  billion 
in  new  revenue  over  the  next  4  years. 
That  would  compare  with  TEFRA. 
which  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  raised  $150  billion  over 
the  4-year  life.  And  so.  it  is  not  quite 
as  large  but  TEFRA  was  an  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  while  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  control  and.  I  am 
sure,  had  votes  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well.  It  was  one  that  was  passed  be- 
cause we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
diulng  that  time.  We  had  to  deal  with 
the  deficits  that  were  rising. 

This  amendment  will  not  be  any- 
where near  as  big.  It  will  be  $119  bU- 
Uon  lo  $139  billion.  And  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  considerable  difference. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  with  his  con- 
cern about  defense  and  about  reve- 
nues, these  are  all  items  that  I  wish  we 
had  his  support  and  his  help  in  struc- 
turing a  bipartisan  package  and  the 
support  of  the  President  so  we  could 
assure  that  defense  is  adequately 
taken  care  of,  so  that  we  could  assure 
that  any  revenue  we  put  into  this  plan 
goes  for  deficit  reduction— that  is 
where  it  ought  to  go— so  that  we  could 
know  that  we  have  a  plan  that  the 
American  people  could  have  some  con- 
fidence in. 

Again,  as  I  read  what  the  President 
has  now  said  is  "I  sent  my  budget  over 
there.  If  they  don't  like  it,  they  ought 
to  pass  a  budget,  then  maybe  we  will 
sit  down  and  talk." 

From  the  time  that  we  started  our 
hearings  in  the  Budget  Committee,  we 
have  said,  "Let's  sit  down  and  work 
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out  a  Wprtlwii  budget"  ThAt  hai  not 
hanpened.  So.  obvioualy.  we  are  forced 
to  try  to  aee  if  we  can  put  together  a 
budget  of  our  own. 

I  thtnk  the  budget  that  we  put  to- 
gether la  a  good  budget  I  think  my 
friend,  aa  he  gets  a  chance  to  study 
that  ova-  the  nl^t  with  his  most  ex- 
cellent staff.  Is  going  to  find  out  how 
good  that  it  Is.  I  think  he  is  going  to 
be  In  a  better  mood  tomorrow.  I  hope 
that  he  wiU  be  out  here  trying  to  help 
us  get  some  votes  fOT  it 

If  not  we  wiU  have  an  interesting 
tomonrow.  And  my  imder- 

Hiding  Is— and  I  think  we  are  wait' 
for  the  leaders  now— well.  I  better 
and  let  them  state  what  we  will 
dotomoTOW. 

But  I  would  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  off  the  bilL 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  FRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/wait 


COMFETrnVENESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  discuss  a  very  Interesting 
hearing  that  occurred  this  morning  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Frank- 
ly, there  is  so  much  going  on  around 
the  Senate  that  frequently  some  very 
substantive  hearings  go  unattended. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senator 
Smnns,  called  a  hearing  this  morning 
on  the  issue  of  competitiveness.  He 
had  two  very  distinguished  witnesses.  I 
think  many  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  former  CIA  Assistant  Deputy  Di- 
rector, a  man  who  has  held  varioxis  po- 
sitions in  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  United  States,  Admiral  Inman, 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  The 
other  was  a  distinguished  professor 
from  the  Kennedy  School  at  EUmrard, 
Doctor  Reich. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  STEinns  is 
going  to  have  that  hearing  tran- 
scribed. Aecause  normally  we  do.  But  I 
do  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  Issue  of  com- 
petitiveness that  they  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  what  these  two 
distinguished  witnesses  said.  I  do  not 
ask  that  they  do  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  helping  them  with  some  of 
the  pending  changes  in  our  law  that 
are  running  their  way  through  here 
under  the  name  of  competitiveness 
but  rather,  to  hear  the  observations 
of  these  witnesses. 

These  two  distinguished  witnesses 
had  some  very  good  observations 
about  how  ineffective  many  of  the 
concepts  we  have  around  here  are- 
such  as  spending  money  on  centers  of 


excellence,  on  technology,  on  transfer 
centers— unless  we  focus  on  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  major  issue.  It  is  not 
the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  in  our 
country  or,  as  they  indicated,  even  a 
lack  of  scientific  research.  They  hit 
the  naU  on  the  head.  They  said  Amer- 
ica is  suffering  because  there  is  too 
much  lag  time  between  our  scientists 
finding  out  things  and  our  business 
cmnmunlty  being  able  to  i4>ply  them 
in  a  way  that  is  used  in  the  American 
marketplace. 

That  concept— that  process  of  taking 
out  of  the  minds  of  men  and  out  of  re- 
search and  applying  it  in  the  market- 
place—is where  the  Japanese,  accord- 
ing to  these  two  dist-lnguished  men. 
have  really  taken  a  Jump.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  still  looking  and 
watching  and  wondering  how  we  do 
that  better. 

Having  said  that— and  that  is  Just  an 
observation— both  of  them  would  have 
concluded  that  we  are  going  to  hang 
all  kinds  of  clothes  on  a  hanger  caUed 
competitiveness.  Before  that  hanger  Is 
finished,  it  is  going  to  have  all  kinds  of 
clothes  on  it.  We  are  thinking  that  we 
are  going  to  solve  this  competitive 
issue  by  a  set  of  new  clothes  on  a 
hanger,  aU  of  which  will  be  part  of  a 
trade  bill,  part  of  an  education  bill, 
part  of  aU  kinds  of  efforts  that  we  are 
going  to  put  money  into,  trying  to 
make  science  more  effective. 


RETIREMENT     OP     WALTER     T. 
COX,      PRESIDENT      ElAKKiTUS 
OP  CIiEB4SON  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  T. 
Cox,  president  emeritus  of  my  alma 
mater,  Clemson  University,  who  re- 
tired on  April  30. 

Walter  Cox  ranks  among  the  finest 
and  most  dedicated  of  those  individ- 
uals who  helped  to  make  Clemson  Uni- 
versity the  outstanding  educational  in- 
stitution it  is  today.  In  his  47  years  of 
service,  he  has  selflessly  devoted  his 
many  talents  and  considerable  ener- 
gies to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

His  career  at  Clemson  began  in  1940, 
when  he  began  working  as  a  coach  and 
administrator.  He  became  the  first 
vice  president  for  student  affairs  in 
1955.  and  held  that  post  for  30  years, 
until  his  appointment  as  interim  presi- 
dent of  the  university  in  1985.  To 
quote  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Clemson,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  that  position 
with  "personal  humility,  professional 
competence,  and  sincere  love  and  devo- 
tion lor  this  great  institution  •  •  '." 
Since  the  inauguration  of  Max  Lennon 
as  the  current  president.  Dean  Cox 
has  served  as  his  special  assistant,  as 
well  as  filling  the  post  of  vice  presi- 
dent for  institutional  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  Walter  T.  Cox  has 
helped  Clemson  not  only  to  survive, 
but  to  grow  and  prosper  through  years 


which  have  brought  much  change. 
During  his  student  years,  when  he  was 
a  cadet  corps  commander  and  an  out- 
standing student  athlete,  Clonaon  was 
a  military  college.  After  his  graduation 
in  1939,  and  a  year  of  service  in  the 
military,  he  returned  to  Clemson,  and 
was  instrumental  in  helping  the  uni- 
versity make  the  transition  from  mili- 
tary college  to  civilian  institution. 

During  his  tenure  as  a  coach  and 
then  later  as  vice  president  of  student 
affairs  and  dean  of  students,  the  stu- 
dent population  of  Clemson  grew  from 
2,700  to  more  than  12,000.  Not  only 
did  the  number  of  students  increase 
dramatically,  but  the  whole  face  of 
the  school  changed.  Women  were  ad- 
mitted, and  new  facilities  were  estab- 
lished seemingly  overnight.  The  uni- 
versity and  its  students  and  faculty  re- 
flected the  profound  transformation 
which  were  occurring  in  oiu-  State  and 
our  Nation. 

Clemson  University  will  never  forget 
the  importance  of  "Dean"  Cox's  many 
contributions,  and  his  steadfast  hand 
on  the  helm  through  the  sometimes 
stormy  waters  of  change.  The  many 
leaders  who  Clemson  has  produced 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
most  recently  was  expressed  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Clemson  Medal- 
lion, the  highest  honor  wliich  the  uni- 
versity can  bestow. 

Mr.  President,  I  woxildlike  to  ask  toy 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Cox  the  very  best  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retiranent,  and 
commending  him  for  a  Job  well  done. 


NORTH  CAROLINA:  STAYING 
AHEAD  THROUGH  JOB  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President 
through  good  times  and  bad.  North 
Carolina's  unemployment  rate  has 
consistently  been  below  the  national 
average.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors:  An  excellent  quality  of  life, 
sound  investments  in  infrastructure, 
aggressive  economic  recruitment,  and 
first-rate  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities.  Another  important 
factor  is  our  statewide  network  of 
community  colleges. 

Every  citizen  in  North  Carolina  Uves 
within  30  miles  of  a  community  col- 
lege, which  teaches  a  wide  range  of  oc- 
cupational sldlls.  Across  North  CaroU- 
na,  58  community  colleges  prepare 
people  for  the  job  market  through  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  and 
adult  basic  education. 

There  are  no  diploma  requirement 
for  enrollment  in  these  institutions. 
They  are  North  Carolina's  open  door 
to  education  beyond  the  high  school. 

Over  600,000  students  enroll  each 
year  in  over  250  different  vocational 
and  technical  programs.  This  means 
that  each  year,  one  in  seven  adult 


North  Carolinians  takes  advantage  of 
these  offerings. 

Community  colleges  serve  as  an  open 
door  to  education  for  those  who  have 
dropped  out,  those  who  want  a  more 
work-related  education,  those  who 
seek  continuing  education,  and  those 
who  desire  technical  education.  These 
institutions  also  are  a  Ix>ost  to  oiur  eco- 
nomic development  efforts.  They  re- 
ceive some  10  percent  of  theU*  budgets 
from  Federal  funds. 

At  a  recent  Budget  Committee  field 
hearing,  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Commimity  Colleges,  out- 
lined some  of  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess community  colleges  have  had  in 
North  Carolina.  Any  State  that  wants 
to  equip  its  workers  for  today's  Jobs 
would  do  well  to  consider  carefully 
what  Bdr.  Forlines  had  to  say.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  his  «peech  Xte 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  as  follows: 

TisTmoinr  bt  John  A.  Fouims,  Jr.;  Ek- 
BAKcniG   Ecoifoiac    Comviiii vudss    m 

NOHTH  CaROLIMA 

I  am  pleased  to  be  invited  to  address  this 
distinguished  committee  about  the  contribu- 
tions of  North  Carolina's  community  college 
system  to  the  economic  development  of  our 
State.  I  bring  you  greetings  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Board  of  Community  Colleges.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  wish  to  outline 
some  of  the  unique  programs  our  system 
offers  which  enhance  and  sustain  North 
Carolina's  economic  growth. 

My  own  involvement  with  the  community 
college  system  goes  back  more  than  20  years 
to  the  establishment  of  Caldwell  Commimi- 
ty  College  and  Technical  Institute  in  my 
home  county.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
presence  of  the  college— and  the  impact  of 
its  educational  and  training  programs— has 
made  a  real  difference  in  the  prosperity  and 
economic  stability  of  our  county.  I  have 
seen  our  neighboring  counties  benefit  as 
well  .  .  .  drawing  on  the  resources  and  op- 
portunities available  through  Caldwell  Com- 
munity College  and  Technical  Institute. 

I  know  that  many  businesses  have  chosen 
to  locate  into  Caldwell  County  because  of 
the  college.  They  know  that  people  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  skills 
they  will  need  to  work  in  the  factories  and 
offices.  Unemployment  In  my  area  is  very 
low.  and  I  believe  it  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  training  and  retraining  opportu- 
nities we  have  available  because  of  the  com- 
munity college  system. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  telling  you  a  little 
about  our  system.  The  community  college 
system  was  founded  in  1963  to  provide  the 
adults  of  North  Carolina  with  technical  and 
vocational  training,  two-year  college  parallel 
and  adult  basic  education  courses.  That  is 
our  mandated  mission.  This  mission,  with 
Its  emptiasls  on  occupational  skills  training, 
is  unlike  that  of  most  other  community  col- 
lege systems  in  the  nation.  Over  75  percent 
of  our  program  offerings  are  In  technical  or 
vocational  areas  .  .  .  less  than  eight  percent 
falls  into  college  transfer  programs. 

There  are  58  institutions  in  the  system. 
The  most  anyone  from  any  of  the  100  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  should  have  to  drive 
to  reach  a  campus  is  30  miles. 


Our  system  has  an  average  annual  enroll- 
ment that  exceeds  600,000  students.  About 
one  out  of  every  seven  adults  in  North  Caro- 
lina enrolls  in  our  system  each  year.  We 
offer  258  different  technical  and  vocational 
programs  ...  we  provide  99  percent  of  all 
adult  basic  education  instruction  .  .  .  one 
out  of  five  of  all  high  school  certificates  is 
awarded  by  our  system.  Furthermore,  we 
have  developed  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  our 
State's  business  leaders  .  .  .  several  unique 
programs  designed  to  meet  their  specific 
needs. 

Local  business  and  industry  leaders  play  a 
vital  role  in  advising  our  colleges  on  the 
changing  needs  of  their  [>articular  business 
or  industry.  By  serving  on  local  advisory 
committees,  they  provide  advice  on  skills 
which  need  to  be  taught,  the  proper  equip- 
ment needed  for  training,  and  the  related 
courses  needed  to  develop  life-long  learning 
skills.  Businesses  and  Industries  also  invest 
in  our  colleges  by  providing  both  statewide 
and  local  scholarship  money,  donating 
equipment  and  loan  personnel  who  have 
specialized  skills  to  help  teach  our  students. 
Among  the  unique  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, is  our  much-copied  New  and  Ex- 
pandliig  Industrial  Program.  The  North 
Carolina  community  college  system  estab- 
lished this  program  in  1963  .  .  .  the  nation's 
first  tndnlng  program  expressly  designed  to 
promote  industrial  growth  by  providing 
local,  customized  training  to  new  or  expand- 
ing manufacturing  and  service  companies. 
Since  1963.  more  than  171.925  employees 
from  1,972  companies  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  special  program. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  agency  responsible 
for  recruiting  new  industries  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Close  cooperation  be- 
tween that  agency  and  the  community  col- 
lege system  has  been  critical  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  industries.  Our  community  col- 
leges are  involved  from  the  very  first  con- 
tact of  a  prospect.  We  participate  as  a 
member  of  the  "team."  providing  our  train- 
ing expertise  and  designing  and  providing 
customized  skill  training  to  new  industries. 

In  1984.  we  established  another  pioneer 
program  ...  a  network  of  small  business  as- 
sistance centers  in  our  system.  We  now  have 
centers  located  on  34  of  our  campuses.  Each 
provides  technical  and  managerial  assist- 
ance to  small  business  owners,  would-be 
owners  or  their  employees. 

The  State  Board  considers  this  assistance 
to  small  business  owners  to  be  critical  to  our 
state's  continued  economic  progress.  There 
are  more  than  126,900  small  businesses  in 
this  state.  Nearly  97  percent  of  all  North 
Carolina  businesses  employ  less  than  100 
people.  Moreover,  we  estimate  that  by  the 
year  2000.  small  business  will  be  providing 
about  900.000  Jobs  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
year's  budget  we  are  requesting  funds  to 
finish  expanding  this  Important  program  to 
all  58  of  our  campuses. 

Our  system  also  has  a  program  for  assist- 
ing traditional  Industries,  such  as  textiles, 
furniture  and  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Our  cooperative  skills  centers  are  de- 
signed to  allow  our  institutions  to  work  with 
local  industries  to  assess,  design  and  imple- 
ment local  training  programs  for  production 
workers  and  first-line  supervisors.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  specific  skill 
training  for  small  groups  of  industrial  em- 
ployees, especially  as  their  industries  up- 
grade and  modernize  their  facilities  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  overseas  competition  and 
drastic  changes  in  technologies. 

Over  the  past  year,  we've  been  Involved  in 
a  conference  series  with  North  Carolina's 


buainen  and  Industry  leaders  .  .  .  trying  to 
find  out  what  exactly  their  needs  are  and 
where  they  believe  their  btislneaaes  are 
going  in  the  coming  years.  These  confer- 
ences have  been  held  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  shifting  away  from  a  baae  in  tra- 
ditional industries  toward  more  high  tech- 
nology and  information-based  Induatrtea. 
And  our  traditional  industriet  must  incorpo- 
rate high-technology  Into  tbdr  production 
processes  in  order  to  be  competitive. 

All  of  these  changes  mean  that  the  state 
must  Improve  the  general  educatioaal  levels 
of  our  citizens  .  .  .  those  currently  working 
as  well  as  those  yet  to  enter  the  workforce. 
The  leadership  in  North  Carolina  .  .  .  both 
business  and  political  leadership  ...  Is 
aware  of  this  need,  and  it  accounts  for  the 
good  support  they  have  given  to  the  com- 
munity college  system  and  to  education  at 
other  levels. 

I  believe  that  community  colleges  are  in  a 
unique  position.  We  offer  the  programs  that 
will  help  a  high  school  youth  get  a  better 
start  or  a  dropout  recover  from  a  false  start. 
We  are  equipped  to  offer  training  for  the 
employees  of  a  new  business,  an  existing  in- 
dustry or  an  entrepreneur  trying  to  get 
started.  We  offer  displaced  workers  a  new 
direction,  and  welfare  mothers  another 
chance. 

We  help  conferences  to  dlacuas  electron- 
ics, construction,  metalworking.  textiles  and 
apparel,  agriculture,  and  seven  other  indus- 
try groups.  In  every  case,  we  raised  aware- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  needs  and  opportu- 
nities we  have  if  we  work  together.  Let  me 
outline  some  of  these  ideas  for  you. 

First,  communications:  Moat  business 
leaders  expressed  the  need  to  stay  in  touch 
with  the  educational  community  on  an  on- 
going basis  and  to  expand  contact,  both  in- 
dividually and  through  their  various  busi- 
ness associations.  Most  felt  that  business/in- 
dustry advisory  committees  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a  useful  tool  in  outlining  local 
business  and  industry  needs,  but  that  these 
committees  must  be  more  effectively  used. 

Second,  qualitr-  Business  and  industry 
expect  high  quality  in  every  facet  of  our 
program.  They  stress  the  need  to  create  a 
"culture  of  quality"  within  our  institutions. 
That,  they  believe,  will  translate  into  an 
"Attitude"  toward  quality  that  they  want 
all  their  employees  to  have.  They  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  student — providing  him  or 
her  not  only  with  the  mechanical  skills  but 
also  with  a  "quality-oriented"  mentality- 
should  be  our  aim. 

In  order  to  meet  business  expections  of 
quality,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have 
modem  facilities,  up-to-date  equipment  and 
well-qualified  instructors.  Changing  tech- 
nolgy  makes  it  difficult  for  colleges  to  keep 
up-to-date,  but  the  programs  quickly 
become  useless  If  they  are  not  current. 

Third,  retraininr  Business  leaders  are 
telling  us  that  their  retraining  n'reds  will 
have  to  be  varied  .  .  .  and  in  some  cases  .  .  . 
customized  to  fit  specific  local  needs.  Some 
employees  will  be  sent  through  ciuriculum 
programs  to  get  advanced  technical  train- 
ing, others  will  need  short-term  training  to 
provide  specific  new  skills  or  to  help  them 
adapt  to  new  technologies. 

Fourth,  skills  needed  In  new  employees: 
More  and  more.  I  hear  from  burineas  lead- 
ers that  employees  must  possess  basic 
knowledge  of  math,  reading  and  scientific 
principles  skills  in  order  to  make  it  in 
today's  workplace.  However,  they  also  stress 
listening  and  human  relations  skills,  and  an- 
alytical ability  as  among  the  basics  each  stu- 
dent should  have  before  graduating. 
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Oamimter  ■Idlli  an  alio  in  demand  .  .  . 
and  an  tabic  vmtA  by  wide  range  of  employ- 
eea.  A  greater  need  exMa  (or  woiken  wbo 
an  able  to  apply  oonputara  to  a  variety  of 
taaks  .  .  .  tban  for  people  wbo  an  experts 
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FIftli.  work  witb  pubUe  acboolc  The  oom- 
mnnlty  mUogn  ayiten  and  the  public 
%  work  own  ekwdy  together  in 
:  Joint  Mifleee  or  wbat  we  in  edu- 
drdee  call  "artleulated"  pro- 
I  order  to  tura  out  better  prepared 
and  bigberekilled  graduates  from  our  tech- 


We  an  maklnc  aome  significant  headway 
In  this  area.  Ogh  sehool  studenU  can  now 
take  eoUege-level  courses  througli  our  com- 
munity and  techniral  colleges,  Today  more 
than  S.SM  high  sdMol  studenU  an  reoelv- 
hig  addittanal  training  because  of  coopera- 
tive agreements  tatween  our  Institutions 
and  local  school  boards. 

Another  inmwatiw  initiattre  for  bettering 
the  deltvety  of  vocatteoal  education  in  this 
Btste  snti  one  I  heartily  endoiae— is  In- 
efforts  to  establish  "3  phis  3"  pro- 
.  under  1  ^us  3.  hi^  school  studente 
interested  in  vocatloaal  or  techniral  careers 
begin  leanodng  the  fundamentals  of  those 
careers  in  high  aehooL  Their  Junior  and 
senior  years  would  te  planned  to  lead  logi- 
cally—and without  kMS  of  credit— into  a 
two-year  degree  program  or  a  one-year  cer- 
tlfleate  program  at  one  of  our  institutions. 

Upon  graduation  from  a  community  or 
*«"*"«'^  college  with  a  technical  degree, 
the  student  would  have  more  than  a  two- 
year  program.  He  or  she  would  have  four 
yean  of  preparation— two  years  in  high 
sdMMl  and  two  in  the  community  college 


Next  fail,  five  of  our  colleges  will  be  par- 
tfcipaMi^  in  pilot  "3  plus  3"  programs 
across  the  state.  In  fact.  Oaston  College  in 
Dallas  wiD  te  woridng  with  its  local  county 
pubHc  schools  syrtem  in  developing  a  school 
of  tedmology  in  the  area. 

Both  the  State  Board  of  Community  Col- 
leges and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  endorsed  increasing  articulation  ef- 
forts tatween  our  two  systems.  At  a  Joint 
meeting  this  January,  the  boards  broadened 
the  memtarahlp  of  a  departmental  articula- 
tion committee  to  include  an  institutional 
president  and  dean,  a  public  school  superin- 
tendent and  principal,  and  a  memtar  from 
each  of  the  boards. 

On  another  note  let  me  speak  a  few  mo- 
ments about  a  group  or  North  Carolinians 
whose  pUgtat  threatens  to  undermine— if  not 
destroy- the  economic  growth  and  stability 
of  this  great  state  I  speak,  of  course,  about 
the  near  miUioo  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
lack  even  basic  Uteracy  skills. 

The  last  census  report  by  the  United 
States  government  found  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion adults  in  North  Carolina  never  complet- 
ed high  schotd.  Over  threeniuartera  of  a  mQ- 
llon  adults-836.630  to  te  precise— had  less 
than  an  eighth-grade  education.  For  a  state 
that  prides  itself  on  teing  progressive  .  .  . 
this  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

By  law,  the  North  Carolina  community 
cirilege  system  is  the  primary  deliverer  of 
adult  iMsic  education.  We  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us.  Almost  four  years  ago,  the  State 
Board  directed  that  an  all-out  effort  be 
made  to  talng  this  problem  under  control. 
and  eventually  eliminate  it. 

For  four  yean,  our  system  has  undertaken 
a  concerned  systemwlde  and  statewide  adult 
literacy  initiative.  It  is  our  aim  to  enlist  all 
available  means  of  support— public  and  pri- 
vate—state   and   federal— to    identify    and 


enroU  as  many  adults  who  need  these  basic 
reading,  writing  and  math  skills. 

We  believe  this  course  of  action  is  only 
common  sense.  Today's  Job  market  demands 
worken  with  rudimentary  learning  skills  for 
even  the  most  basic  Jobs.  Adult  literacy 
tratailng  fits  hand  in  glove  with  our  system's 
primary  mission  of  providing  occupational 
skills  training.  For  after  all,  how  can  you 
teach  a  man  or  woman  any  type  of  technical 
or  vocational  trade  when  they  don't  even 
possess  the  skills  needed  to  read  the  text- 
books. 

Finally,  I  am  heartened  at  the  continued 
support  that  Congress  has  shown  for  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  in  light  of  the 
present  Administration's  efforts  to  cut  or 
eliminate  them.  I  hope  that  you  will  contin- 
ue to  ensure  that  all  our  citizens  can  afford 
a  higher  education  by  resisting  efforts  to 
trim  the  budget  at  the  expense  of  our  great- 
est natural  resource— the  human  mind. 

I  ask  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
student  financial  aid  programs  .  .  .  and  also, 
your  support  for  vocational  education  and 
Job  training  programs  for  the  unemployed 
or  displaced  worker. 

The  Pell  Orant  program  has  been  particu- 
larly important  to  commimity  colleges  and. 
today,  enables  3,365  students  to  pursue  a 
technical  or  vocational  education  through 
our  system. 

The  rapid  changes  in  technology  virtually 
guarantee  that  more  and  more  workers  will 
face  displacement  in  mid-career  because  of 
out-dated  skills,  and  I  believe  that  we  must 
offer  them  the  chance  to  be  retrained.  The 
state's  economy  needs  their  productive  ca- 
pacity—and in  human  terms— we  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press—not only  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
community  college  system — but  some  of  the 
problems  we  all  wUl  face  if  we  neglect  to 
plan  effectively  for  tomorrow.  These  are  im- 
portant times  .  .  .  and  we  face  important 
issues  .  .  .  not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but 
across  the  nation,  too.  Aesop's  fable  of  the 
ant  and  the  grasshopper  should  remind  us 
that  only  those  who  prepare  for  tomorrow 
will  survive  when  winter  comes. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  to  bring  you  the  story  of 
the  North  Carolina  community  college 
system. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  CONGRBSS- 
BiAN  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON 
PAT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  1.  former  Congressnuui 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  died.  Tony 
was  the  first  nonvoting  Delegate  from 
Guam  and  his  passing  marks  the  end 
of  a  chapter  in  Federal-territorial  rela- 
tions extending  from  .before  World 
Warn. 

Tony's  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  this  Nation  and  the  residents  of 
Guam  began  as  a  teacher  and  high 
school  principal  in  Guam  in  the  1930's. 
At  that  time  Guam,  which  the  United 
States  acquired  following  the  Spanish 
American  War,  was  administered  by  a 
Naval  Governor  and  the  residents 
were  not  citizens.  Tony's  father  had  in 
fact  been  brought  to  Guam  by  the 
Navy  as  a  cook  and  there  married  a 
native  Chamorro.  The  Guam  Assem- 


bly was  an  adviaery  body  to  the  Gover- 
nor whose  members  were  not  elected 
until  1931.  In  1936.  however,  the 
Guam  Assembly  unanimously  request- 
ed citizenship  and  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington.  The  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gation were  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion since  the  Governor  refused  the 
use  of  public  ftmds.  The  effort  to 
achieve  citizenship  and  self-govern- 
ment were  interrupted  by  the  onset  of 
World  War  II. 

On  December  10.  1941,  3  dasrs  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Guam  was  invaded  and 
occupied  by  Japan.  For  almost  4  years 
Guam  remained  under  Japanese  con- 
trol until  it  was  liberated  in  July  1944, 
with  the  island  finally  being  secured 
on  August  10.  1944.  After  the  war, 
Tony  began  his  political  career  by  run- 
ning for  a  seat  in  the  Guam  Assembly. 
He  became  Speaker  and  when  the 
Guam  Assembly  again  began  to  peti- 
tion for  citizenship,  Tony  came  to 
Washington  to  testify  in  favor  of  or- 
ganic legislation.  In  1950  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  was  enacted  providing 
for  civilian  administration  under  an 
lyjpointed  Governor  with  citizenship 
and  a  popularly  elected  legislature. 
Tony  was  elected  the  first  Speaker  of 
the  new  Guam  Legislature  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  that  post  until  he  came 
to  Washington  as  the  first  Washing- 
ton Representative  when  that  post 
was  created  by  the  Guam  Legislature 
in  1965.  As  Washington  Representa- 
tive he  continued  to  press  for  in- 
creased self-government  and  in  1968 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  permit 
Guam  to  elect  its  own  Governor. 

Tony's  effectiveness  was  also  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  the  decision  in 
1972  by  the  Congress  to  grant  Guam  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  Congress. 
Tony  was  elected  to  that  post  and 
served  on  both  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Armed  Seirlces  Committee 
until  1984.  His  abilities  were  such  that 
he  became  the  first  territorial  nonvot- 
ing Delegate  in  over  a  century  to  chair 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Tony 
virtually  the  entire  time  I  have  been 
in  Washington.  Whether  as  a  Wash- 
ington Representative  or  as  Delegate, 
he  was  always  patient,  courteous,  and 
Icnowledgeable.  He  luiew  the  lessons  of 
World  War  II  and  was  a  strong  and 
forceful  advocate  of  the  need  of  a  well 
trained  and  prepared  defense.  He  was 
also  compassionate  and  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  he  represent- 
ed. The  list  of  social  legislation  which 
he  authored  to  extend  education  and 
other  benefits  not  only  to  Guam  but 
throughout  the  United  States  is  im- 
pressive. He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  of  self-government,  howev- 
er, and  one  of  his  final  efforts  was  leg- 
islation which  authorized  Guam  to 
formulate  and  adopt  a  constitution  of 
its  own  to  replace  the  Organic  Act  of 


1950  which  he  had  labored  to  have  en- 
acted. He  was  responsible  for  a  major 
revision  of  the  Judicial  system  which 
placed  Guam  on  a  State-like  basis  with 
respect  to  court  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  with  a  great  sadness  that  we 
mark  the  passing  of  this  man.  Last 
week  Tony  attended  the  appropria- 
tions hearings  on  the  territories.  Even 
in  retirement  he  had  not  lost  his  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  the  people 
he  so  ably  represented.  His  career  mir- 
rored the  development  of  Guam  from 
a  territory  whose  residents  were  with- 
out citizenship,  elected  representation, 
or  the  fundamentals  of  self-govern- 
ment with  a  sparse  economy  and  limit- 
ed health,  education,  or  other  social 
benefits  to  a  territory  which  enjoys 
full  self-government  with  elected  rep- 
resentatives, a  developing  economy, 
and  generally  State-like  treatment 
under  most  Federal  programs.  The  ter- 
ritories and.  the  rest  of  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  owe  a  great  debt  to  Tony 
for  his  statesmanship  and  vast  contri- 
butions and  his  ujiceasing  commit- 
ment to  the  growth  and  development 
of  all  parts  of  this  Nation.  My  deepest 
condolences  to  Tony's  wife.  Ana,  his 
eight  children,  and  his  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTONIO  BORJA 
WON  PAT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  heartfelt  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league from  Guam,  Antonio  BorJa 
Won  Pat.  who  died  on  Friday  evening 
after  a  heart  attack. 

Tony  served  in  the  House  from  1973 
to  1984  as  Guam's  first  elected  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congress.  But  he  was  no 
stranger  to  Washington  or  to  the  Con- 
gress, having  served  as  Guam's  first 
elected  Washington  Representative 
from  Guam  since  1965.  It  was  from 
this  position  thiat  he  lobbied  success- 
fully for  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  Delegate.  And  it  was  while  he 
held  that  position  that  I  first  came  to 
Imow,  admire,  and  respect  Tony. 

As  the  nowly  elected  freshman  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  in  November  1972, 
I  found  one  of  my  first  committee  as- 
signments to  be  chairman  of  the  Terri- 
tories Subcommittee  of  the  then 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Tony  lost  no  time  In 
tracldng  me  down  and  began  to  teach 
me  about  the  Pacific,  and  particularly 
about  Guam.  I  last  saw  Tony  on 
Thursday,  after  a  hearing  before  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  request 
for  Guam,  and  he  was  still  teaching 
me  about  Guam  smd  the  Pacific  and 
current  political  developments  in  this 
strategic  part  of  the  world. 

Tony's  first  career  was  in  fact  as  an 
educator,  a  vocation  he  followed  even 
after  he  had  formally  left  that  profes- 
sion. In  1948,  he  was  elected  to  the 


Guam  Assembly  and  was  soon  chosen 
as  the  Assembly's  Speaker.  From  that 
position,  he  argued  successfully  for 
American  citizenship  for  Guamajiians 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  architects 
and  driving  forces  behind  the  1950 
Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950  which  con- 
ferred UJ3.  citizenship  on  the  people 
of  Guam.  During  the  14  years  Tony 
served  in  the  Assembly  he  help  force 
the  foundations  of  the  ciurent  legisla- 
tive system  in  Guam  and  each  year 
spent  several  weeks  in  Washington 
educating  us  all  about  Guam  and 
Guam's  needs  as  he  lobbied  for  Feder- 
al funds.  He  continued  to  carry  that 
message  vociferously,  yet  gently,  as  he 
moved  into  the  positions  he  subse- 
quently held,  first  as  Washington  Rep- 
resentative and  later  as  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Won  Pat  was  an  exceptional  advo- 
cate and  negotiator  who  understood 
the  true  value  of  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions. When  he  added  his  personal 
touch  to  a  request,  I  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  say  no  and  when  you  look  at 
the  record  of  what  Tony  accomplished 
in  his  12  years  in  Congress  I'd  say  my 
experience  was  the  norm,  not  the  ex- 
ception. Like  all  good  teachers,  Tony 
always  hsul  his  facts  together  and  had 
carefully  thought  through  his  presen- 
tation. He  was  patient,  as  good  teach- 
ers are,  but  he  also  had  the  other  qual- 
ity good  teachers  have— persistence 
and  diligence.  It  was  this  unique  com- 
bination which  made  him  so  success- 
ful. 

Guam  has  lost  its  elder  statesman 
with  Tony's  passing,  but  he  has  left  a 
sound  legacy  on  which  all  Guamanl- 
ans  can  build  a  better  future.  I  feel 
fortunate  to  have  counted  him  as  my 
friend,  and  the  legacy  of  knowledge 
about  Guam  and  the  Pacific  that  he 
has  left  me  will  be  a  tremendous 
source  for  me  to  draw  on  in  the  future. 
It  is  this  legacy  which  will  help  us  all 
fill  the  void  his  passing  has  left,  and 
on  which  he  wouild  expect  us  to  build 
in  the  future.  In  the  end,  Tony  will 
remain  our  teacher  and  that's  the  way 
he  would  have  wanted  It  to  be. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  May  1, 
1987.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May  1, 
1987.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms..  Eteery.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
NICARAGUA— BOSSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DX7RING  RECESS— PM  39 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Ifay  1, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congnst  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
November  10,  1986,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12513  of  May  1,  1985.  In 
that  Order,  I  prohibited:  (1)  aU  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  of  goods 
and  services  of  Nicaraguan  origin;  (2) 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  of 
goods  to  or  destined  for  Nicaragua 
except  those  destined  for  the  orga- 
nized democratic  resistance;  (3)  Nica- 
raguan air  carriers  from  engaging  in 
air  transportation  to  or  from  points  In 
the  United  States;  and  (4)  vessels  of 
Nicaraguan  registry  from  entering 
United  States  ports. 

1.  The  declBUTition  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq.,  and  the  National  Emergencies 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1601  et  aeq.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
1641(c)  and  1703(c). 

2.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury Issued  the  Nicaraguan  Trade  Ck}n- 
trol  Regulations  implementing  the 
prohibitions  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12513  on  May  8,  1985,  50  Fed.  Reg. 
19890  (May  10. 1085).  There  have  been 
no  changes  in  those  regulations  in  the 
past  6  months. 

3.  Since  my  report  of  November  10, 
1986.  fewer  than  30  applications  for  11- 
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I  have  been  received  with  respect 
to  mcaragum.  kdA  the  majority  of 
theae  appUcatkHM  have  been  granted. 
Of  the  Uoensea  iwued  in  this  period. 
nKMt  either  authorlaed  exports  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  covering  medical 
suppUea.  food,  and  animal  vaccines,  or 
extended  authortaatlons  previously 
given  to  acquire  intellectual  property 
protection  under  mcaraguan  law. 

4.  The  trade  sanctions  complement 
the  diplomatic  and  other  aspects  of 
our  policy  toward  NlcaragiuL  They 
exot  additional  preasure  Intended  to 
Induce  the  Sandinistas  to  undertake 
aertous  dialogue  with  representatives 
of  all  elemaits  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  achieving  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Central 
Amolea.  The  trade  sanctions  are  part 
of  a  larger  policy  seeking  a  democratic 
outcome    in    Nicaragua   by    peaceful 


on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  308  of 
Public  Law  97-449  (49  nJB.C.  308),  I 
hereby  transmit  the  16th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  covers  fiscal  year 
1982. 

ROHALD  RXAGAH. 

Tbx  Wbitk  Hottsx.  May  1, 1987. 


5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmoit  in  the  period  from 
November  1.  1M6.  through  April  30. 
1987.  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
omferred  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  national  emergency  are  es- 
timated at  $187,007.  all  of  which  repre- 
soits  wage  and  salaiy  costs  for  Federal 
personneL  Personnel  costs  were  large- 
ly omtered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  (particularly  in  the  Customs 
Service,  as  well  as  in  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control,  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  E^orcement, 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel), with  expenses  also  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  continue  to 
pose  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  ocmtinue  to  exercise  the  powers 
at  my  disposal  to  apply  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Nicaragua  as  long  as 
these  measures  are  appropriate  and 
will  continue  to  report  periodically  to 
the  Congress  on  expenses  and  signifi- 
cant developments,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c). 

Ron ALD  REAGAH  . 

Tb>  Whits  Honss.  May  1, 1987. 


UMI 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS-PM  40 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  4, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Stdtnis]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:21  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  GoetB,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S^.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10.  1987.  throush  May  16, 
1987,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  3.  An  act  of  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  921.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  rninifnnm  altitude  for 
aircraft  flyinc  over  national  park  system 
units; 

HJl.  1044.  An  act  to  establish  the  San 
Frandaco  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
liyxxl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reimportation  of  drugs  produced  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 
resales  of  drugs  by  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  entities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1226.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
m>polntment  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion; 

HJl.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978; 

H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  memorial 
of  national  significance;  and 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1988  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  501  of  Public 
Law  99-205,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
an  additional  member  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Finance,  the  Hon- 
orable Cooper  Evans  of  Grundy 
Center.  LA.  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

IHROLLED  BnX  SIGHSD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  903.  An  act  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions under  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code.        ' 


•    MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  921.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimum  altitude  for 
aircraft  flying  over  national  park  system 
units;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ival  Resources. 

HJt.  1044.  An  act  to  esUbllsh  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJl.  1207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reimportation  of  drugs  produced  In  the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 
resales  of  drugs  by  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  entities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  memorial 
of  national  significance;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1988  as  "Fair  Housing  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJl.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
^oAicrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

HJt.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  5,  1987,  he  had 
presented  to  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  903.  An  act  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Banluoiptcy  Code. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1160.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  2nd  quarter  fiscal 
year  1987  commodity  and  country  allocaUon 
table  for  food  assistance:  to  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BC-llSl.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  3rd  quarterly 
commodity  and  country  allocation  for  food 
aaslstaitce  for  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-1162.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
receipt-sharing  for  States  and  counties  for 
moneys  received  from  the  National  Forest 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1163.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  number  of  problems  in  the  REA  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-1164.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  legal  status  of  a  new  deferral  and  three 
revised  deferrals  of  budget  authority;  Joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1165.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  violation  of  law  Involving 
expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1166.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  a  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  sale  to  Japan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1167.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  oper- 
ate a  military  education  and  training  pro- 
gram known  as  "The  School  of  the  Ameri- 
cas"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1168.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  efforts  by  DOD 
to  Increase  defense  contract  awards  to 
Indian  businesses  during  fiscal  year  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1169.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  DOD  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  EKDD  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  relative  to  joint  duty  management  poli- 
cies for  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Cort>s;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1170.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  eighth  report  on  applications  for  delays 
of  notice  and  customer  challenges  under  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1171.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  certain 
mortgages  by  the  FNMA  and  the  FHMLC; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banldng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1I72.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Tied  Aid  Credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


EC-1173.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  an  application  by  the 
County  of  San  Bemandino,  Calif,  for  a  loan 
and  grant  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1174.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  an  application  for  the  Upper 
Tampa  Water  Conservancy  District.  Colora- 
do for  a  loan  and  grant  imder  the  SmaU 
Reclamation  Projects  Act:  to  the  C!ommittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1175.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  Interchange  man- 
agement of  certain  Federal  lands  between 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  SMvice;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

the  Senate  of  May  1,  1987.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  4,  1987: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NabU  Yaldo 
(Rept.  No.  100-49). 

S.  393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emille 
Santos  (Rept.  No.  100-50). 

S.  423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kil  Joon  Tu 
Callahan  (Rept.  No.  100-51). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  857.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  to  make  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  without  mandating  a  specif- 
ic method  of  Instruction,  to  encourage  inno- 
vation at  the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater  administrative  flexibility,  to  im- 
prove program  operations  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mi.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  H.  Dallara,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years;  and 

Fred  J.  Eckert.  of  Virginia,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ices as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Agency  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
Rome. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  a  list  of  nomina- 
tions in  the   Foreign  Service  which 


were  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
RiooKD  of  April  10,  1987,  and,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  nominations  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
MiTCRXLL,  Mr.  DoLX,  Mr.  Btkd,  Mr. 
Matsttmaga.      Mr.      Bkadlet,      BCr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Pktok,  Mr.  Daschlx, 
BCr.  CHAm.  Mr.  Rmix  Mr.  Bouk. 
Mr.  DuacRBBSGnt.  Mr.   Hmn.  Mr. 
Smnns.  Mr.  Rockxrllbr.  Mr.  Mot- 
iTiHAH,     Mr.    DANroRTR.    and    Mr. 
Chiije8>: 
S.  1127.  A  bilTto  provide  for  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic illness  coverage,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  (by  request): 
S.  1128.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  trlallate;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE: 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
investigate  allegations  of  censorship  in  the 
editorial  operations  of  certain  newspapers 
published  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

C^RAItSTON): 

S.  113L  A  bill  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
caimed  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.  1132.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  license  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  the  use  of  real  prop- 
erty at  Port  A.P.  Hill  as  a  permanent  site 
for  National  Scout  Jamborees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  (XXTHRAN  (by  request): 

8.  1133.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DzCoMciNi,  and  Mr.  Thurmoiii)): 

S.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multiple  ap- 
peals filed  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
order,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  to 
direct  that  part  or  all  of  their  Income  tax  re- 
funds be  contributed  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished for  the  relief  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional hunger,  and  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  oversee  the  distribution  of  such  con- 
tributions; to  the  C^ommittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  CRAN8TOH(by  requeat): 
&  1136.  A  biU  to  amend  title  U.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  typea  of  propoaed 
diadpllnary  actlona  in  which  disciplinary 
boaids  function,  to  allow  for  the  delegation 
of  anthority  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
In  certain  situations  and  for  related  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fain. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Obasslst.  Ma.  BsmasH,  Bir.  Pktor, 
Mr.    CocBBAH.    Mr.    HDua.    Mr. 
DoanmaaBB.  and  Mr.  Boas): 
8.  11S7.  A  btU  to  require  implementation 
of  a  maitetinc  loan  program  for  agricultur- 
al   cnmmodltlfa    if    negotiations    fall    to 
produce  an  International  agreement  on  agri- 
cultural trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAX7M: 
&J.  Res.  1X3.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  October  18. 1987. 
and    ending    on    October    34.     1987,    as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRKAUZ  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Uenm,  Mr.  Pkozmikc  Mrs.  Kassx- 
BAUM.  Mr.  SmoR.  Mr.  Wncna.  Mr. 
Dout.  Mr.  MBTZsmATiif.  Mr.  Lactkii- 
IBO.  Mr.  JomtSTON,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Oumioii,     Mr.     BoscHWiTz.     Mr. 
ABun.  Mr.  Bukpebs,  B£r.   DtntBR- 
BBBOBB.  Mr.  IMOOTB.  Mr.  Kbbkt.  Mr. 
MiTCBBU,  Mr.  Rxbglb.  Mr.  Siicfsoh. 
Mr.    Bbadlbt,    Mr.    0>chbah,    Mr. 
ExoK.  Mr.  MoTMiHAH,  Mr.  Rogkbtbl- 
LBB.  Mr.  DuiroBTH.  Mr.  Gokx.  Mr. 
KBmnonr,  Mr.  Matsuhaga,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Sabbambs,  Mr.  Hkihz,  Mr.  Bidbr, 
Ms.    MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Sfbcteb.    Mr. 
Pbtob.  Mr.  BsBiSBii.  Bfr.  CointAO, 
Mr.   Nuim.   Mr.   Powlbb.   and   Mr. 
Obaham): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  15.  1987 
and  ending  on  June  21.  1987,  as  "National 
Anti-Apartheid   Week"    and   to    designate 
June  16.  1967.  as  "National  Anti-Apartbeld 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORABAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bom.  Mr.  BoscRwnz.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr..Y:HAiBB.  Mr.  Chuxs.  Mr.  Coch- 
BAM.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.   Damtorth. 
Mr.  DBCcMcmi.  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr.  Fobs. 
Mr.  Oabm.  Mr.  Obasslbt,  Mr.  Hxnfz, 
Mr.  HoLLOiGS.  Mr.  Johmstoh,  Mr. 
Kbbbt.  Mr.  I^vm,  Mr.  McClukx,  Mr. 
Matsuhaga.   Mr.   Mubkowski,    Mr. 
Nuim.  Mr.  Pbll.  Mr.  Pbbsslxb.  Mr. 
Pbtob.     Mr.      Rockbpbllbr.      Mr. 
Shxlbt.   Mr.   SmiHis.   Mr.   Triblx, 
Mr.  Wabmbb.  Mr.  Asams.  Mr.  Domkn- 
ici.  Mr.  Ddbbbbbrcxr.  Mr.  Fowler. 
BIr.  HimrBBXT.  Mr.  Rixglx.  Mr.  Stx- 
VBBS.  Mr.  Kabmxs.  Mr.  Gramm,  tAn. 
Kassbbaum.      Mr.      McCaih,      Mr. 
QOAYLB,  Mr.  Abmstromg,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hecht. 
Mr.  HmJB.  Mr.  Mttchell.  Mr.  Rxio, 
and  Mr.  Roth): 
BJ.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10,  1987.  through  May  16.   1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  Res.  306.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Semite  regarding  the  system  of 
political  representation  In  South  Africa:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  <x>ncuiTent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indl(»ted: 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  BCr.  Spec- 

TBB.  and  Mr.  SmoH): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Btkd.  Bfr.  MATSTmAQA.  Mr. 
Bradlkt,  Bfr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Pktor.  Mr.  Daschle.  Bfr. 
Chare,      Bfr.      Riegle.      Bfr. 

BOBEH,   Bfr.    DUSEITBERGER,   Bfr. 

Hexhz.      Mr.      STEHins,      Bfr. 

R(X3CErELLER,     Bfr.     MOTNIHAn, 

Bfr.      Daittohth.      and      Bfr. 
Chiles): 

S.  1127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Medi- 
care catastrophic  illness  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
medicare  catastrophic  loss  preventioh  act 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  Senators 
BfncHELL,  Dole,  Btss,  BfATSUNACA. 
Bradlet,    Bauctts,    Prtor,    Daschle. 

CHATEE.  RIBGLE.  BOREir,   DrntENBEROER, 

Heiuz.  Stennis,  Rockefeller,  Motni- 
hah,  Dahtorth,  and  Mr.  Chiles,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
For  more  than  a  decade  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  have  worked  to 
improve  health  insurance  coverage 
under  the  Medicare  Program.  Howev- 
er, a  benefit  package  that  protects  the 
elderly  and  disabled  from  catastrophic 
health  costs  has  eluded  us.  The  time  is 
now  long  overdue  for  such  legislation. 

Two  months  ago,  I  joined  my  es- 
teemed colleague  the  Republican 
leader,  Bfr.  Dole,  in  introducing  the 
President's  catastrophic  insurance  leg- 
islation. At  the  time,  I  indicated  that 
the  President's  bill  was  a  good  first 
step.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
builds  on  the  President's  approach,  to 
offer  our  most  vulnerable  citizens  a 
greater  measure  of  financial  protec- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  held  several 
hearings  seeking  the  advice  of  older 
Americans,  health  providers,  insurers 
and  other  experts  on  this  issue.  Over 
and  over,  the  committee  heard  that 
while  Medicare  has  made  a  remarka- 
ble difference  in  access  to  health  care, 
the  program  does  not  fully  keep  its 
promise  of  protecting  beneficiaries 
from  financial  catastrophe  when  a  se- 
rious and  lengthy  illness  strikes.  In 
1989,  the  average  Medicare  beneficiary 
wiU  have  to  pay  $542  out  of  his  own 
pocket  just  toward  those  services  Med- 
icare covers.  For  almost  seven  million 
beneficiaries  who  will  require  hospital- 
ization, out-of-pocket  payments  wUl 
average  $1,720. 

Today,  the  fear  of  financial  catastro- 
phe remains  aU  too  real  for  older 
Americans,  who  face  an  imtenable 
choice  between  impoverishing  them- 


selves and  receiving  needed  medical 
care.  Eight  percent  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  spending  more  than  a  quarter 
of  their  incomes  on  medical  care. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  I  take  very  seriously  the  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  promise  of  fi- 
nancial and  personal  security  offered 
the  elderly  and  disabled  by  the  Medi- 
care Program.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  will  not  mark  the  end  of  our 
work,  for  it  does  not  address  every 
shortcoming  of  the  Medicare  Program. 
I  have  listened  with  much  sympathy 
to  those  who  have  told  us  of  the  need 
for  better  coverage  of  costs  associated 
with  long-term  care,  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs,  mental  health  bene- 
fits, and  other  needed  health  services. 
Regrettably,  budgetary  constraints 
make  it  impossible  to  expand  coverage 
of  many  areas  where  addltloiial  l>ene- 
fits  can  be  justified.  While  the  im- 
provements provided  under  this  biU 
are  modest,  all  parties  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  important  to  take  a  few  steps 
now  toward  filling  the  gaps  in  Medi- 
care's acute  care  benefits,  and  to  initi- 
ate the  research  necessary  to  plan 
carefully  for  future  benefit  improve- 
ments. I  would  like  to  note  that  any 
cost  associated  with  this  modest  bene- 
fit expansion  will  be  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  premium  paid  by  those 
who  elect  to  purchase  the  additional 
coverage.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  no 
impact  on  the  deficit  with  adoption  of 
thisbUl. 

More  specifically,  S.  1127  would  en- 
hance Medicare  coverage  by  expand- 
ing the  voluntary  Part  B  program  to 
add  new  catastrophic  benefits.  Under 
our  proposal,  in  1989  the  average  Med- 
icare beneficiary  would  pay  $423  out 
of  his  own  pocket— 22  percent  less 
than  under  current  law.  Out-of-pocket 
liability  for  beneficiaries  with  cata- 
strophic coverage  would  be  no  more 
than  $1,700  for  Medicare  covered  serv- 
ices In  1988  and  a  projected  $1,773  in 
1989.  This  cap  would  rise  in  future 
years  to  keep  pace  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA. 

Under  this  improved  benefit  pack- 
age, the  elderly  and  disabled  would  be 
liable  for  no  more  than  one  inpatient 
hospital  deductible  annually,  as  op- 
posed to  as  many  as  six  under  current 
law.  Beneficiaries  would  receive  an  un- 
limited numlier  of  hospital  days,  and 
would  no  longer  have  to  pay  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  coinsurance  after  the 
60th  hospital  day  as  currently  re- 
quired. Our  bill  would  reform  the 
skilled  nursing  facility  benefit,  under 
which  beneficiaries  are  currently 
charged  daily  coinsurance  for  days  21 
to  100.  This  coinsurance  not  only  pe- 
nalizes the  sickest  patients  but.  as  cur- 
rently calculated,  can  actually  exceed 
the  cost  of  a  day's  stay  in  an  SNF.  Nor 
will  Medicare  currently  pay  for  more 
than  100  SNF  days.  Under  S.  1127. 


beneficiaries  could  receive  up  to  150 
days  of  SNF  care  annually. 

S.  1127  makes  an  important  expan- 
sion In  home  health  benefits,  by  allow- 
ing benef  icleirles  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
strophic program  to  receive  dally 
home  care  for  45  days  if  they  have 
been  recently  hospitalized— more  than 
twice  as  long  as  under  current  law. 
With  Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system  resulting  in  patients  being  dis- 
chaj*ged  from  hospitals  earlier,  the 
availability  of  adequate  transitional 
services,  including  skilled  care  at 
home,  is  more  important  than  ever. 
The  bill  also  clarifies  that  all  Medicare 
beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  3  weeks  of 
daily  home  care  even  If  they  have  not 
been  hospitalized,  and  clarifies  the 
(nirrent  requirement  that  beneficiaries 
be  "homebound"  to  receive  home 
health  benefits.  These  two  changes  re- 
solve ambiguities  surrounding  adminis- 
tration of  the  oirrent  home  health 
benefit,  ensuring  access  to  needed 
services  for  31  million  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  Medi- 
care now  covers  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  Immunosuppressive  drugs,  which 
are  a  critical  component  of  a  success- 
ful organ  transplant,  for  only  the  first 
year.  Under  this  bill,  beneficiaries' 
costs  for  these  drugs  would  be  counted 
toward  the  catastrophic  "cap"  for  as 
long  as  they  are  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  also  requires  a  study  by 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  appropri- 
ate prescription  drug  coverage  by  Med- 
icare, including  whether  the  costs  of 
other  prescription  drugs  should  count 
toward  the  out-of-pocket  medical  cost 
cap. 

I  was  especially  disturbed  to  note 
that  a  recent  survey  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  believe  that  Medi- 
care will  pay  for  services  such  as  long- 
term  care  that  in  fact  are  not  a  part  of 
the  current  benefit.  Many  Individuals 
and  their  families  are  imaware  of  limi- 
tations on  Medicare  coverage,  a  prot>- 
lem  compounded  by  complex,  con- 
stantly changing  program  rules.  Some 
would  argue  that  65  percent  of  the  el- 
derly are  already  protected  against 
catastrophic  expenses  by  Medigi^)  in- 
surance. However,  many  private  sup- 
plementary insurance  plans  also  do 
not  fill  Medicare  coverage  gaps  such  as 
long-term  care,  and  it  is  hard  for  con- 
sumers to  shop  knowledgeably  for  Me- 
digap  if  the  they  do  not  have  a  gcxxl 
grasp  of  the  kind  of  coverge  they  lack 
under  Medicare.  A  recent  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
highlighted  the  fact  that  some  Medi- 
gap  policies  fall  to  meet  the  model 
standards  developed  in  1980  by  my  col- 
league Senator  Baucus. 

Our  bill  would  address  this  situation 
in  two  ways.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  be  required 
to  notify  beneficiaries  annually  of  the 
extent  of  coverage  provided  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  This  notice  would 


be  developed  with  the  advice  of  groups 
representing  the  elderly  and  the  Insur- 
ance industry.  In  addition  to  its  educa- 
tional value,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
notification  will  stimulate  the  market 
for  insiu-ance  that  meaningfully  sup- 
plements Medicare  by,  for  example, 
covering  long-term  nursing  home  care. 
Second,  our  bill  adopts  the  approach 
to  Federal  Medlgap  certification  devel- 
oped by  my  colleagues  Senators  Dole. 

DOMEHICI,      DAirrORTH.     DlTREirBERGER. 

and  others  earlier  this  yeso-.  The  State 
insurance  commissioners  would  have 
90  days  to  update  their  voluntary 
standards,  to  be  effective  within  1 
year.  Should  they  not  do  so,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  be  required  to  Issue  alternative 
standards  for  Federal  certification. 

Recognizing  that  Medicare  is  cur- 
rently designed  as  an  acute  care  bene^ 
fit.  our  bill  wiU  help  build  a  base  of 
knowledge  for  developing  an  appropri- 
ate long-term  care  policy.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  Institute  of  Medicine  to  con- 
duct a  major  study  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  of  long-term  care. 

S.  1127  Is  expected  to  generate  sub- 
stantial savings  for  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  States  under  Medic- 
aid. Currently,  many  State  Medicaid 
programs  "buy  In"  to  Medicare,  paying 
Medicare  cost-sharing  amounts  for 
lieneficlarles  who  are  eligible  for  both 
programs.  Under  our  bill,  some  of 
these  cost-sharing  amounts  will  now 
be  paid  under  the  new  catastrophic 
provisions,  thereby  generating  about 
$360  million  In  Medicaid  savings  In 
fiscal  year  1980— about  45  percent  of 
which  would  accrue  to  the  States.  Our 
bill  would  give  States  considerable 
flexibility  in  deciding  to  use  these 
funds,  but  would  require  that  any  sav- 
ings attributable  to  this  "windfall"  be 
applied  to  Improve  health  coverage  of 
the  lowest  Income  elderly  under  the 
State's  Medicaid  program  or  to  protect 
impoverishment  for  spouses  confined 
to  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of 
this  bill  deals  with  the  question  of  fi- 
nancing the  new  catastrophic  benefits. 
Because  the  budget  deficit  precludes 
us  from  simply  Increasing  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund,  we  have 
two  essential  choices:  taxes  could  be 
Increased  for  the  population  as  a 
whole,  or  premiums,  fees,  or  taxes 
could  be  charged  those  who  voluntari- 
ly choose  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. A  consensus  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping In  favor  of  the  latter  approach- 
that  any  catastrophic  benefits  package 
should  be  paid  for  by  those  receiving 
the  Ijenefits.  That  approach  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  administration's  bill  and 
In  the  leading  House  proposal. 

The  administration  originally  recom- 
mended a  flat  premium  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $60  for  calendar  year 
1987.  In  future  years,  the  premium 
would  be  Indexed  to  account  for  in- 
creased costs  of  health  care.  Unfortu- 


nately, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  the  original  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  admln^tratlon  package 
was  Inaccurate  and  wotild  not  even 
have  funded  their  relatively  limited 
program.  The  premium  incn^ase  neces- 
sary to  fund  a  reasonable  level  of  caX»r 
strophic  benefits  could  easily  exceed 
$150  annually  per  person  or  over  $300 
a  year  for  an  elderly  couple.  At  $60  per 
person,  it  is  possible  that  a  flat  premi- 
um would  be  acceptable  as  the  sole 
revenue  source  for  a  catastrophic  ben- 
efits proposal.  But  an  additional  flat 
premium  of  the  magnitude  required 
would  place  an  unacceptable  burden 
on  many  low  and  moderate  income  el- 
derly couples. 

Representatives  Stark  and  Gradi- 
soN  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Health  have  pro- 
posed a  financing  mechanism  based  on 
the  inclusion  of  the  subsidized  portion 
of  part  A  and  part  B  benefits  In  the 
Income  of  the  recipient.  Their  ap- 
proach would  provide  the  revenue  to 
pay  for  catastrophic  benefits  through 
a  mechanism  that,  to  some  extent,  re- 
lates to  the  ability  of  an  enrollee  to 
pay  for  the  added  protection.  I  believe 
it  is  a  worthy  goal  to  reduce  the  bur- 
dens on  those  who  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  type  of  flat  premium  in- 
crease which  would  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance catastrophic  protection.  Yet 
this  proposal  permits  some  i>ersons  to 
benefit  from  catastrophic  coverage 
without  contributing  anything  toward 
the  cost  of  the  new  benefits. 
proposal 

Today  we  are  proposing  a  different 
approach.  Our  approach  is  based  on 
two  principles:  that  all  who  benefit 
from  the  new  program  should  pay 
something  for  the  coverage,  and  that 
those  with  higher  income  should  pay 
progressively  more  than  those  with 
lower  income. 

The  approach  we  put  on  the  table 
today  Involves  a  two-pronged  Increase 
In  the  current  part  B  premium.  The 
current  part  B  premium  for  1987  Is 
$17.90  per  month  per  enrollee  or  $215 
per  year.  The  first  element  of  my  pro- 
posal would  be  a  flat  increase  of  $4  per 
month  ($48  per  year)  in  the  part  B 
premium.  The  second  element  would 
be  an  additional  increase  In  the  part  B 
premium  of  $12  per  year  for  each  $150 
of  Income  tax  due  after  the  first  $150. 
We  call  this  second  element  the  "sup- 
plemental premium." 

As  with  the  current  part  B  premium, 
the  additional  $4  increase  In  the 
monthly  premium  and  the  supplemen- 
tal premium  would  l)e  pro-rated  based 
on  the  niunl>er  of  months  during  the 
year  that  the  individual  is  enrolled  in 
part  B.  The  $4  premium  and  the  sup- 
plemental premium  would  be  Indexed 
to  Increases  In  the  cost  of  the  cata- 
strophic benefits  provided  under  the 
biU. 
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Tbe  unount  of  the  supplemental 
premium  would  be  capped  to  insure 
that  no  individual  pays  more  for  the 
beneflta  than  the  benefits  are  worth. 
In  fkct,  every  enroUee  would  continue 
to  receive  a  aiaable  Federal  subsidy. 

The  cap  would  be  set  at  $800  per 
part  B  enroUee  for  1988  and  would  in- 
crease by  $50  per  year  through  1992. 
Thereafter  the  cap  woiild  be  adjusted 
T(T%»iii>ny  based  on  the  value  of  the 
total  boaefits  provided  under  part  B 
plus  benefits  provided  under  part  A 
whiA  are  added  as  a  part  of  the  cat- 
astrophic package.  The  cap  would  also 
be  pro-rated  based  on  the  number  of 
mcmths  during  the  applicable  year 
that  the  individual  is  enrolled  in  part 
B. 

In  order  tta  a  married  couple  who 
are  both  covered  under  part  B  to 
reach  the  cap,  their  taxable  income 
would  be  more  than  $90,000.  The  Joint 
Cmnmittee  on  Taxation  estimates  that 
the  average  couple  with  that  much 
taxable  income  has  actual  income— 
befwe  deductions,  exemptions,  and 
credits— of  over  $97,000.  A  single  indi- 
vidual would  hit  the  cap  at  approxi- 
mately $48,000  of  taxable  income, 
which  translates  into  average  actual 
income  in  excess  of  $52,000. 

ranauia  «u  optiohal 

Since  the  additional  premiimis  pro- 
posed would  be  treated  as  an  increase 
in  the  current  part  B  premium,  they 
would  be  fully  optional.  If  an  eligible 
Individual  does  not  desire  to  receive 
part  B  coverage  he  or  she  can  elect  not 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  thus 
avoid  all  premiums.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate, however,  that  many  people  will 
opt  out  of  part  B  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
mium increase.  Historically,  the  Feder- 
al subsidy  from  general  revenues  for 
part  B  benefits  has  been  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  E^en  those  enrollees 
whose  premium  payments  reach  the 
cap  will  continue  to  receive  a  sizable 
Federal  subsidy.  The  benefits  they  re- 
ceive under  Medicare  would  cost  sig- 
nificantly less  than  an  equivalent  ben- 
efit package  would  cost  if  purchased  in 
the  private  sector. 

PIBfTDIIS  AJUt  DBDUCTIBLK 

In  addition,  the  premiums  paid 
under  S.  1127  are  deductible  on  the  en- 
roUee's  Federal  income  tax  return  in 
the  same  way  that  other  payments  for 
medical  insurance  (including  the  cur- 
rent part  B  premium)  are  deductible. 
In  other  words,  the  premiums  are 
treated  as  a  medical  expense  and  may 
be  deducted  imder  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  section  213,  to  the  extent  the 
threshold  in  that  section  is  reached, 
pmnouif  coLUBcnoH 

With  enactment  of  S.  1127,  the  in- 
crease in  the  part  B  premiiun  would  be 
coUected  in  two  parts.  The  $4  per 
month  Increase  in  the  basic  part  B 
premium  would  be  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 


the  current  part  B  premium— that  is, 
it  would  be  deducted  monthly  from 
the  Social  Security,  Railroad  Retire- 
ment, or  Civil  Service  check  of  the 
beneficiary.  The  supplemental  premi- 
um would  be  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
emvllee's  income  tax. 

DisnntmoRAL  ifpbcts 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  equitably  distributes  the 
burden  of  the  total  premiums  paid  for 
part  B  and  catastrophic  benefits  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  All  part  B  enrollees 
must  pay  something  more,  but  not  so 
much  more  that  it  will  take  an  exces- 
sive portion  of  their  income.  According 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
for  those  with  income  imder  $50,000  a 
year  the  percentage  reduction  In  after 
tax  income  would  be  about  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  dis- 
tributional effects  of  S.  1127.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  this 
statement.  I  would  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  tables  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee  showing  the 
distributional  effect  of  the  Stark/ 
Oradison  proposal  and  a  flat  premium 
increase.  In  addition,  I  ask  that  a  set 
of  tables  comparing  the  additional  pre- 
miums and  additional  taxes  paid  at 
various  income  levels  under  this  pro- 
posal and  the  Stark/Gradison  propos- 
al, respectively,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

BUDGET  KFFBCTS 

The  package  we  are  proposing  Is  in- 
tended to  be  revenue  neutral  and 
budget  neutral  as  estimated  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  In 
other  words,  the  proposal  collects 
enough  in  additional  premiums  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  being  provided.  The 
bill  also  fits  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished in  the  budget  resolution  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

Moreover,  both  the  basic  premium 
increase  and  the  supplemental  premi- 
vun  would  be  indexed  to  increases  in 
the  cost  of  the  catastrophic  benefits 
provided  under  the  proposal.  As  a 
result,  the  financing  mechanism  will 
be  linked  to  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
into  the  future  and  the  overall  pack- 
age will  not  result  in  Increased  Federal 
deficits  in  the  years  beyond  the  reve- 
nue estimating  window  used  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  We 
intend  this  package  to  remain  revenue 
neutral  well  into  the  future.  As  addi- 
tional data  become  available,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fine  tune  the  indexing 
mechanism  which  Is  currently  In  the 
bill  in  order  to  insure  that  revenue 
neutrality  Is  maintained  in  the  out 
years. 


•xnouKT 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  three 
different  vproaches  for  the  financing 
of  badly  needed  improvements  in  cata- 
strophic coverage  under  the  Medicare 
Program.  We  intend  to  pursue  fiuther 
this  matter  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  intend  to  carefully  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
proposal. 

If  we  are  to  provide  catastrophic 
health  insiu-ance  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  it.  Yet  we  must  pay  for 
it  in  an  equitable  manner  that  does 
not  unduly  burden  those  who  are  less 
able  to  pay.  That  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  It  will  be  difficult  to  resist  criti- 
cizing the  various  proposals  on  the 
table.  I  hope  that  we  can  overcome 
these  obstacles  and  reach  agreement 
on  a  financing  mechAnism  that  will 
allow  us  to  provide-'^this  meas\u«  of 
catastrophic  health  protection  to  the 
Nation's  elderly  and  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987". 

(b)  AUKIfDICEHTS   TO   THE  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Act.— Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to, 
or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro-.islon, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

SEC  L  SCOPE  OP  BENEFITS  UNDER  PART  A. 

(a)  For  lNDivn>DAi.s  Covered  Under  Parts 
A  AMD  B.— Section  1812  (42  U.S.C.  1395d)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SCOPE  OP  BKNEPTTS  POR  INDrvIDUALS  COVniED 
UNDER  PARTS  A  AMD  B 

"Sxc.  1812.  (a)  The  beneflte  provided  by 
the  Insurance  program  under  this  part  to  an 
individual  who  Is  covered  by  such  program 
and  by  the  Insurance  program  under  part  B 
shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have  pay- 
ment made  on  his  behalf  or.  In  the  case  of 
payments  referred  to  In  section  1814(dK2) 
to  him  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part)  for— 

"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(2KA)  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices for  up  to  150  days  during  any  calendar 
year,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  provided  in  sub- 
section (e),  extended  care  services  that  are 
not  post-hospital  extended  care  services; 

"(3)  home  hetdth  services;  and 

"(4)  In  Ueu  of  certain  other  benefits,  hos- 
pice care  with  respect  to  the  individual 
during  up  to  two  periods  of  90  days  each 
and  one  subsequent  period  of  30  days  with 
respect  to  which  the  Individual  makes  an 
election  under  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(b)  Payment  under  this  part  for  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  who  Is  covered  by 
the  insurance  programs  established  under 
this  part  and  part  B  may  not  be  made  for— 


} 


"(1)  post-hospital  extended  care  services 
furnished  to  him  during  a  calendar  year 
after  such  services  have  been  furnished  to 
him  for  150  days  during  that  year,  or 

"(2)  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  services 
furnished  to  him  after  such  services  have 
been  furnished  to  him  for  a  total  of  190 
days  during  his  lifetime. 

"(cKl)  Payment  under  this  part  may  be 
made  for  hospice  care  provided  with  respect 
to  an  individual  only  during  two  periods  of 
90  days  each  and  one  subsequent  period  of 
30  days  during  the  Individual's  lifetime  and 
only,  with  respect  to  each  such  period,  if  the 
individual  makes  an  election  under  this 
paragr^h  to  receive  hospice  care  under  this 
part  provided  by,  or  under  arrangements 
made  by,  a  particular  hospice  program  in- 
stead of  certain  other  benefits  under  this 
UUe. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  and  except  in  such  ex- 
ceptional and  unusual  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide,  if  an  individual 
makes  such  an  election  for  a  period  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  hospice  program,  the 
Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
all  rights  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
tlUe  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  hospice  care  provided  by  another  hos- 
pice program  (other  than  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  particular  hospice  pro- 
gram) during  the  period,  and 

"(11)  services  furnished  during  the  period 
that  are  determined  (In  accordance  with 
guidelines  of  the  Secretary)  to  be— 

"(I)  related  to  the  treatment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's condition  with  respect  to  which  a 
diagnosis  of  terminal  illness  has  been  made, 
or 

"(11)  equivalent  to  (or  duplicative  of)  hos- 
pice care; 

except  that  clause  (11)  shall  not  apply  to 
physicians'  services  fiimished  by  the  Indi- 
vidual's attending  physician  (if  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  hospice  program)  or  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  (or  under  arrangements 
made  by)  the  hospice  program. 

"(B)  After  an  Individual  makes  such  an 
election  with  respect  to  a  90-  or  30-day 
period,  the  individual  may  revoke  tbe  elec- 
tion during  tbe  period,  in  which  case— 

"(i)  the  revocation  shall  act  as  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
part  for  any  hospice  care  benefits  for  the  re- 
maining time  in  such  period  and  (for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  subsection 
(a)(4).  and  section  1812A(aK4))  the  individ- 
ual shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  provided 
such  benefits  during  such  entire  period,  and 

"(11)  the  individual  may  at  any  time  after 
the  revocation  execute  a  new  election  for  a 
subsequent  period,  if  the  Individual  other- 
wise is  entitled  to  hospice  care  benefits  with 
respect  to  such  a  period. 

"(C)  An  individual  may,  once  in  each  such 
period,  change  the  hospice  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  election  is  made  and  such 
change  shall  not  be  considered  a  revocation 
of  an  election  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  individ- 
ual's election  with  respect  to  a  hospice  pro- 
gram shall  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in 
effect  with  respect  to  that  hospice  program 
after  the  date  the  individual's  revocation  or 
change  of  election  with  respect  to  that  elec- 
tion takes  effect. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  inpa- 
tient psychiatric  hospital  services  and  p«)st- 
bospital  extended  care  services  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  If  payment  is  or 
would  be,  except  for  this  section  or  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  request  and  certifi- 
cation  requirements   of  or   under  section 


1814(a).  made  with  respect  to  such  servlceB 
under  this  part. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
coverage,  under  subsection  (aK2KB)  and 
section  1812A(aK2KB).  of  extended  care 
services  which  are  not  post-hospital  ex- 
tended care  services  at  such  time  and  for  so 
long  as  the  Secretary  determines,  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  (described  In 
paragraph  (2))  as  the  Secretary  finds  appro- 
priate, that  the  Inclusion  of  such  services 
will  not  result  in  any  Increase  in  the  total  of 
payments  made  under  this  title  and  will  not 
alter  the  acute  care  nature  of  the  benefit 
described  is  subsection  (aK2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide— 

"(A)  for  such  limitations  on  the  scope  and 
extent  of  services  described  in  subsection 
(aK2KB)  and  section  1812A(aH2KB)  and  on 
the  categories  of  individuals  who  may  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  such  services,  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  sections  1814, 
1861(v).  and  1886.  for  such  restrictions  and 
alternatives  on  the  amounts  and  methods  of 
payment  for  services  described  in  such  sub- 
section, 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph 
(1).". 

(b)  For  lMDivn>UALS  Covered  Umder  PARt 
A  Orn-Y.- Part  A  of  title  XVin  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  1812  the  following: 

"SCOPE  OP  BEMEPITS  POR  IMDrVIDUALS  COVERED 
UMDER  FART  A  ONLY 

"Sec.  1812A.  (a)  The  benefits  provided  by 
the  Insurance  program  under  this  part  to  an 
individual  who  is  covered  by  such  program 
but  not  by  the  insurance  program  under 
part  B  shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have 
payment  made  on  his  behalf  or,  in  tbe  case 
of  payments  referred  to  in  section 
1814(dX2)  to  him  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part)  for— 

"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to 
ISO  days  during  any  spell  of  illness  minus  1 
day  for  each  day  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices in  excess  of  90  received  during  any  pre- 
ceding spell  of  Ulness  (if  such  individual  was 
entitled  to  have  payment  for  such  services 
made  under  this  part  unless  the  individual 
specifies  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  Individual  does  not 
desire  to  have  such  payment  made); 

"(2)(A)  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices for  up  to  100  days  during  any  spell  of 
illness,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  provided  In 
section  1812(e).  extended  care  services  that 
are  not  post-hospital  extended  care  services; 

"(3)  home  health  services:  and 

"(4)  In  lieu  of  certain  other  benefits,  hos- 
pice care  with  respect  to  the  individual 
during  up  to  two  periods  of  90  days  each 
and  one  subsequent  [>eriod  of  30  days  with 
respect  to  which  the  individual  makes  an 
election  under  section  1812(c)(1). 

"(b)  Payment  imder  this  part  for  services 
furnished  during  a  spell  of  Illness  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  covered  by  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  this  part  but  not  by  the  Insur- 
ance program  under  part  B  may  not  (sub- 
ject to  subsection  (O)  be  made  for— 

"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
to  tbe  Individual  during  such  spell  after 
such  services  have  been  furnished  to  the  in- 
dividual for  150  days  during  such  spell 
minus  1  day  for  each  day  of  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  in  excess  of  90  received  during 
any  preceding  spell  of  illness  (If  such  indi- 
vidual was  entitled  to  have  payment  for 
such  services  made  under  this  part  unless  he 
specifies  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
have  such  pajrment  made); 

"(2)  post-hospital  extended  care  services 
furnished  to  the  individual  during  such  spell 


after  such  services  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Individual  for  100  days  during  such 
spell;  or 

"(3)  inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  serrioea 
furnished  to  the  individual  after  such  serv- 
ices have  been  furnished  to  the  individual 
for  a  total  of  190  days  during  tbe  lifetime  of 
the  individual. 

"(c)  If  an  individual  is  an  inpatient  of  a 
psychiatric  hospital  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  part,  the  days  on  which  be 
was  an  inpatient  of  such  a  hospital  la  the 
150-day  period  immediately  before  such 
first  day  shall  be  included  in  determining 
the  number  of  days  limit  under  subsection 
(bKl)  insofar  as  such  limit  applies  to  (1)  In- 
patient psychiatric  hospital  services,  or  (2) 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  an  individual 
who  is  an  inpatient  primarily  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  mental  illness  (but 
shall  not  be  included  in  determining  such 
number  of  days  limit  Insofar  as  it  applies  to 
other  inpatient  hoqjital  services  or  in  deter- 
mining the  190-day  limit  under  subsection 
(bK3)). 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(e)  of  section  1812  shall  apply  to  individuals 
who  are  covered  by  the  insurance  program 
under  this  part  but  not  by  the  insurance 
program  under  part  B  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  those  provisions 
apply  to  Individuals  who  are  covered  under 
both  such  prognuns. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  Inpatient  hospital  services,  inpatient 
psychiatric  hospital  services,  and  post-hospi- 
tal extended  care  services  shall  be  taken 
into  account  only  if  payment  is  or  would  be, 
except  for  this  section  or  tbe  failure  to 
comply  with  the  request  and  certification 
requirements  of  or  under  section  1814(a), 
made  with  respect  to  sucb  services  under 
this  part.". 

(C)  COMPORMIMG  ChAMGES.— 

(1)  Section  1814(e)  (42  VJB.C.  1396f(e))  Is 
amended  by  iiuerting  "or  section  1812A" 
after  "section  1812". 

(2)  Section  1861(ddK2KAKill)  (42  US.C. 
1395x(ddK2HAKlii))  is  amended  by  striking 
"section  1812(d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "section  1812(c)". 

(3)  SecUon  1902(g)(1)  (42  n.S.C. 
1396a(gXl))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 1812A"  after  "1812". 

SEC  3.  DEDUCTIBLiS  AND  COINSURANCE  UNDER 
PART  A. 

(a)  For  Imdiyiduals  Covered  Umdir  Parts 
A  AND  B.— Section  1813  (42  n.S.C.  1395e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEDUCTISLES  AMD  COOISURAMCE  POR 
INDIVIDUALS  COVERED  UMDER  PARTS  A  AND  B 

"Sec.  1813.  (aHlKA)  Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  amount  payable  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  to  an  individual 
who  is  covered  by  the  insurance  programs 
under  this  part  and  part  B  during  tbe  indi- 
vidual's first  period  of  hospitalization  to 
begin  during  a  calendar  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  deduction  equal  to  the  Inpatient 
hospital  deductible  for  that  year  or.  if  less, 
the  charges  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  In- 
dividual for  such  services,  except  that,  if  tbe 
customary  charges  for  such  services  are 
greater  than  the  charges  so  imposed,  such 
customary  charges  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  charges  so  Imposed. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'period  of  hocpitalization'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  individual,  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  the  individual  is 
furnished  Inpatient  hospital  services  and 
ending  on  the  individual's  date  of  discharge 
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<M  catabltabed  by  tbe  Secretary  for  pur- 
poeee  of  leetloa  1886)  from  the  luMpltal  (or. 
In  the  CMC  of  a  transfer,  boepitala)  involved. 

"(C)  In  the  caw  of  an  Individual  with  re- 
elect to  WllOBB — 

"(1)  a  period  of  boapitaUnUon  begins 
durtaic  December  of  any  calendar  year. 

"(H)  an  inpatient  bo^tal  deductible  is  tin- 
poaed  with  reapect  to  auA  period  of  hospi- 


UMI 


"(ill)  a  period  of  hoapitalisation  begins 
dmliw  January  of  tbe  f  oUowinc  calendar 
year. 

no  Inpatient  hoepital  deductible  shall  be  Im- 
poaed  with  reapect  to  a  period  of  bospltaU- 
aatkm  beginning  In  January  of  such  follow- 
tnc  year  (and  such  period  of  hoepitallntion 
■hall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  application  of  an  inpatient  hoepital 
deductible  to  any  period  of  hoapitalimUon 
beglimlng  for  audi  Individual  after  January 
31  of  such  following  year). 

"(3)  The  amount  payable  to  any  provider 
of  aervloea  under  this  part  for  serrlces  fur- 
nished during  any  ralwyfTC  year  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  covered  by  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  part  and  part  B  shall 
be  further  reduced  by  a  deduction  equal  to 
the  coat  of  the  flnt  3  pints  of  whole  blood 
(or  equivalent  quantities  of  packed  red 
bkwd  oeDa,  as  defined  under  regulations) 
furnished  to  him  as  part  of  such  services 
during  that  year. 

"(SKA)  The  amount  payable  for  poet-hoe- 
pltal  extended  care  servioes  furnished  in 
any  mlyf««»'-  year  to  an  individual  who  is 
covered  by  the  insurance  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  part  and  part  B  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  coinsurance  amount  (pro- 
mulgated under  sutviaragraph  (C)  for  that 
year)  for  of  the  first  10  days  on  which  he  is 
furnished  such  services  during  any  stay  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  but  in  no  event  shall 
a  coinsurance  amount  be  imposed  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  an  individual 
for  more  than  10  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Before  September  1  of  each  year  (be- 
ginning with  1987),  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate the  national  average  per  diem  reasona- 
ble cost  recognised  under  this  title  for  post- 
hospital  ezteiMled  care  aervicea  that  will  be 
furnished  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  September  of 
each  year  (beginning  with  li>87)  promulgate 
the  coinsurance  amount  that  shall  apply  to 
post-hospital  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished in  the  succeeding  year.  Such  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  diem  cost  estimated  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  for  that  year.  If  the  coinsur- 
ance amount  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  it  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $1  (or. 
if  it  is  a  multiple  of  SO  cents  but  not  a  multi- 
ple of  tl,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  %\ ). 

"(4XA)  The  amount  payable  for  hospice 
care  shall  be  reduced— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  drugs  and  biologicals 
provided  on  an  outpatient  basis  by  (or  under 
arrangements  made  by)  the  hospice  pro- 
gram, by  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  an 
amount  (not  to  exceed  $5  per  prescription) 
determined  In  accordance  with  a  drug  co- 
payment  schedule  (established  by  the  hos- 
pice program)  which  is  related  to,  and  ap- 
proximates 5  percent  of.  the  cost  of  the 
drug  or  biological  to  the  program,  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  respite  care  provided  by 
(or  under  arrangementa  made  by)  the  hos- 
pice program,  by  a  coinsurance  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  hospice  program  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  be  equal  to 


the  amount  of  payment  under  section 
1814(i)  to  that  program  for  respite  care: 
except  that  the  total  of  the  coinsurance  re- 
quired under  cli.usc  (U)  tor  an  taullvidual 
may  not  exceed  for  a  hospice  coinsurance 
period  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  ap- 
plicable for  the  year  in  which  the  period 
began.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'hospice  coinsurance  period' 
means,  for  an  iiuUvidual,  a  period  of  consec- 
utive days  beginning  with  the  first  day  for 
which  an  election  imder  section  1812(c)  is  in 
effect  for  the  individual  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  14  consecu- 
tive days  on  each  of  which  such  an  election 
is  not  in  effect  for  the  indlviduaL 

"(B)  During  the  period  of  an  election  by 
an  individual  imder  section  1812(cXl),  no 
copayments  or  deductibles  other  than  those 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  to  such  individ- 
ual which  constitute  hospice  care,  regard- 
less of  the  setting  in  which  such  services  are 
furnished. 

"(bXl)  The  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
for  1987  shaU  be  $520.  The  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  for  any  succeeding  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  changed  by  the  applicable  percentage 
increase  (as  defined  In  section 
1886(bK3KB))  which  is  applied  under  sec- 
tion 1886(d)(3KA)  for  discharges  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  on  October  1  of  such 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  adjusted  to  re- 
flect changes  In  real  case  mix  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  case  mix 
data  available).  Any  amount  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  is  not  a 
multiple  of  >4  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $4  (or,  if  it  is  midway  be- 
tween two  multiples  of  $4.  the  next  higher 
mulUple  of  (4). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  and  all  coin- 
surance amounts  under  this  section  between 
September  1  and  September  15  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  to  which  they  will 
apply.". 

(b)  For  Irdividoals  Covxrkd  Undkr  Pakt 
A  Ohlt.— Part  A  of  title  XVni  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  1813  the  following: 

"DKOnCTIBLES  AND  COINSnRAMCK  AMOUNTS  POR 
INDIVIOPALS  COVXRKD  UNDER  PART  A  ONLY 

"Sbc.  1813A.  (aKl)  The  amount  payable 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
during  any  spell  of  illness  to  an  individual 
^ho  is  covered  by  the  insurance  program 
under  this  part  but  not  by  the  Insurance 
program  under  part  B  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
deduction  equal  to  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  or,  if  less,  the  charges  imposed 
with  respect  to  such  individual  for  such 
services,  except  that,  if  the  customary 
charges  for  such  services  are  greater  than 
the  "hargea  so  imposed,  such  customary 
charges  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
charges  so  imposed.  Such  amount  shall  be 
further  reduced  by  a  coinsimuice  amount 
equal  to— 

"(A)  one-fourth  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  for  each  day  (before  the  91st 
day)  on  which  such  individual  is  furnished 
such  services  during  such  spell  of  illness 
after  such  services  have  been  furnished  to 
him  for  60  days  during  such  spell:  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible for  each  day  (before  the  day  follow- 
ing the  last  day  for  which  such  individual  is 
entitled  under  section  1812A(a)(l)  to  have 
payment  made  on  his  behalf  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  during  such  spell  of  illness) 
on  which  such  individual  is  furnished  such 
services  during  such  spell  of  illness  after 


such  services  have  been  furnished  to  him 
for  00  days  during  such  spell: 
except  that  the  reduction  under  this  sen- 
tence for  any  day  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  imposed  for  that  day  with  respect 
to  such  individual  for  such  services  (and  for 
this  purpose,  if  the  customary  charges  for 
such  services  are  greater  than  the  charges 
so  imposed,  such  customary  charges  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  charges  so  imposed). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1813(aX4) 
shall  apply  to  individuals  who  are  covered 
by  the  insurance  program  under  this  part 
but  not  by  the  Insurance  program  under 
part  B  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  provisions  apply  to  individ- 
uals covered  under  both  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  amount  payable  to  any  provider 
of  services  under  this  part  for  services  fur- 
nished during  any  spell  of  Qlness  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  covered  by  the  insurance  pro- 
gram under  this  part  but  not  by  the  insur- 
ance program  under  part  B  shall  be  further 
reduced  by  a  deduction  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  first  3  pints  of  whole  blood  (or  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  packed  red  blood  cells,  as 
defined  under  regulations)  furnished  to  him 
as  part  of  such  services  during  such  spell  of 
illness. 

"(3)  The  amount  payable  for  poet-hospital 
extended  care  services  furnished  during  any 
spell  of  illness  to  an  individual  who  is  cov- 
ered by  the  insurance  program  under  this 
part  but  not  by  the  insurance  program 
under  part  B  shall  be  reduced  by  a  coinsur- 
ance amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  in- 
patient hospital  deductible  for  each  day 
(before  the  101st  day)  on  which  the  individ- 
ual is  furnished  such  services  after  such 
services  have  been  furnished  to  the  individ- 
ual for  20  days  during  such  spelL 

"(cXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'inpatient  hospital  deductible'  for  a  year  is 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  promulgat- 
ed under  section  1813  for  that  year. 

"(2)  The  inpatient  hospital  deductible  for 
a  year  shall  apply  to— 

"(A)  the  deduction  imder  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (aXl)  for  the  year  in 
which  the  first  day  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  occurs  in  a  spell  of  illness,  and 

"(B)  to  the  coinsurance  amounts  under 
subsection  (a)  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  post-hospital  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished In  that  year.". 

(C)  CONrORlCING  ClHANGIS.— 

(1)  Section  1814  (42  n.S.C.  1395f)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "sections 
1813  and  1886"  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  1813. 1813A.  and  1886",  and 

(B)  in  subsections  (d)  and  (f)  by  striking 
"section  1813"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  1813  and 
1813A". 

(2)  Section  1833(d)  (42  UJS.C.  13951(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  section  1813A" 
after  "section  1813". 

(3XA)  Section  1861(yX2)  (42  n.S.C. 
1395x(yX2))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "an  individual  in  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  to  an  individual  who  is  covered 
by  the  insurance  programs  established 
under  parts  A  and  B", 

(II)  by  striking  "spell  of  illness"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"calendar  year". 

(ill)  by  striking  "spell  of  illness"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  "spell"  each 


place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"year". 

(iv)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  as 
subclauses  (I)  and  (ID.  respectively. 

(V)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11).  reapecUvely. 

(vi)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)",  and 

(vil)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
covered  by  the  insurance  program  under 
part  A  but  not  by  the  insurance  program 
under  part  B.  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  be  appUed  by  substituting 
'spell  of  illness'  for  'calendar  year"  and  by 
substituting  'spell'  for  'year'  each  place  it 
aivears.". 

(B)  Section  1861(yX3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "an  individual  during  any 
speU  of  illness  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "during  any  calendar  year  to 
an  individual  who  is  covered  under  the  in- 
surance programs  established  under  parts  A 
and  B  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies". 

(ii)  by  striking  "equal  to"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "31st  day"  and  inserting 
"equal  to  the  coinsurance  amount  estab- 
lished under  section  1813(aX3XC)  for  each 
day  before  the  10th  day". 

(ill)  by  striking  "spell"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "year". 

(iv)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)".  and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  amount  payable  under  part  A 
for  post-hospital  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished diuing  any  calendar  year  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  covered  by  the  insiuance  pro- 
gram established  under  part  A  but  not  by 
the  Insurance  program  established  under 
part  B  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  each 
day  before  the  31st  day  on  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  furnished  such  services  in  a  facility 
during  such  spell  and  the  reduction  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  reduc- 
tion under  section  1813A(aX3).". 

(4)  Section  1866(aX2)  (42  X3S.C. 
1395cc(aX2))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 1813  (aKl).  (aX3).  or  (aK4)."  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (1).  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  1813.  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1813A.",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  inserting  "or 
section  1813A(aX2)"  after  "section 
1813(&K2)** 

(5)  Section  1886  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  1813"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (bXl)  and 
(dXlXA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 1813  and  1813A". 

9KC  4.  UMfTA'nON  ON  COST-SHARING. 

(a)  ScoFE  OF  Benktcts.— Section  1832(a) 
(42  D.S.C.  1395k(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
w. paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
^••■,  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title)  for  any  catastrophic  med- 
ical expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ff  XD)  for  a  calendar  year.". 

(b)  Payment  of  Bxnkftts.— 

(1)  Section  1833(a)  (42  UJS.C.  13951(a))  is 
amended— 
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(A)  by  striking 
graph  (3), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"(5)  in  the  case  of  catastrophic  medical 

expenses  described  In  section  1832(aX3),  100 
percent  of  such  expenses.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1833(b)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3).  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  [>eriod  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (5)  such  deductible  shall  hot 
apply  wlUi  respect  to  the  benefits  described 
In  section  1832(aX3)". 

(3)  Section  1833(d)  (43  U.S.C.  U951(d))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(except  ss  provided 
by  subsection  (aX5))"  before  the  period. 

(4)  Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  applying  subsection  (aX5)  in  the 
case  of  an  organization  receiving  payment 
under  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (aXl)  or 
under  a  reasonable  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract under  section  1876  or  in  the  case  of  a 
renal  dialysis  facility— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate adjustment  in  the  payment 
amounta  otherwise  made  to  reflect,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  aggregate  increase  in  pay- 
menta  that  would  otherwise  be  made  with 
respect  to  eiut)llees  in  the  organization  if 
payments  were  made  other  than  under  such 
clause  or  such  a  contract  or  with  respect  to 
individuals  furnished  services  through  the 
facility  if  paymenta  were  to  be  made  on  an 
individual-by-indlvidual  basis,  and 

"(2)  the  organization  or  facility  shall  pro- 
vide assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  organization  or  facility  will  not  un- 
dertake to  charge  an  individual  during  a 
year  for  any  catastrophic  medical  expenses 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(ffXl))  incurred 
for  that  year.". 

(C)  EISTABLISKMENT  OF  CXILIHG.— 

(1)  Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(mXl)  Not  later  than  November  IS  of 
each  year  (beginning  with  1987),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic limit  under  this  subsection  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

"(2)  The  medicare  catastrophic  limit  for 
1988  is  $1,700.  The  medicare  catastrophic 
limit  for  any  succeeding  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  medicare  catastrophic 
limit  for  the  preceding  year  increased  by 
the  applicable  increase  percentage  deter- 
mined under  section  215(1)  in  the  previous 
year.  Any  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  which  is  not  a  multiple 
of  $1  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  $1  (or.  if  it  is  a  multiple  of  50  cents 
but  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  SI).". 

(2)  Section  1861  (42  n.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(ffXl)  The  term  'catastrophic  medical 
expenses'  means,  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual for  a  calendar  year  (beginning  with 
1988),  any  beneficiary  cost  sharing  amounta 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  incurred  by  an 
individual  in  the  year  after  the  individual 
has  Inctirred  out-of-i>ocket  medical  expenses 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  in  the  year  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic limit  established  under  section 
1833(m)  for  the  year. 

"(2)  The  term  'beneficiary  cost  sharing 
amounta'  means  the  amounta  of  expenses 


that  an  individual  who  is  covered  by  tbe  In- 
surance program  established  under  part  B 
incurs  that  are  attributable  to— 

"(A)  the  deductions  and  coinsurance 
amounta  establlsbed  under  section  1813(a) 
and  under  subsection  (yX3). 

"(B)  the  deductions  establlahed  under  sec- 
tion 1833(b).  or 

"(C)  tbe  difference  between  the  payment 
amount  provided  under  part  B  and  the  pay- 
ment amount  that  would  be  provided  if  '100 
percent'  and  '0  percent'  were  substituted  for 
'80  percent'  and  '20  percent',  respectively, 
each  place  either  appears  hi  section  18M(a). 
in  section  1833(1X2).  \n  section  1836(bX3). 
and  in  subsections  (bX2)  and  (bX3)  of  sec- 
tion 1881. 

"(3)  The  term  'out-of-pocket  medical  ex- 
penses' means  the  amounta  expended  by  an 
individual  who  is  covered  under  the  insur- 
ance program  established  under  part  B  that 


"(A)  beneficiary  cost  sharing  amounta  <»' 

"(B)  amounta  expended  by  an  individual 
described  in  subsection  (sXSXJ)  for  im- 
munosup|M«sslve  drugs  furnished  after  the 
1-year  period  specified  in  such  subsection 
(in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  reasonable 
charges  for  such  drugs).". 

(3)  Subsections  (c)  and  (g)  of  sectkm  1833 
(42  n.S.C.  13951)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "(a),  (b).  and  (f)". 

(b)  LXMriATION  ON  Charokb  Whxks  Mxdi- 
CARX  Catastrophic  Limit  is  Rxachxd.— Sec- 
tion 186«(aX3XA)  (42  nJB.C.  1306ec(aX3) 
(A)),  as  amended  by  sectlcm  3(cX4)  of  this  Act. 
is  f  lurther  »"'«~*«^  by  addlnc  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  provider  of  serv- 
ices may  not  impose  a  charge  undR  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph  for  servioes  for 
which  payment  is  made  to  the  provider  pursu- 
ant to  sectlcm  1833(aX5)  (relattng  to  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses).". 

SEC  5.  INOIEASB  IN  SUPPLBlIENrAEY  MBDICAL 
mSUIUNCE  PIBMIUM. 

(a)  In  OxinRAL.— Section  1839  (42  U.S.C. 
1395r)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  all  after  "(aXl)"  and  hiserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(A)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  during  September  of  1987  and  of 
each  year  thereafter,  determine  the  month- 
ly actuarial  basic  rate  for  enrollees  age  65 
and  over  which  shall  be  applicable  for  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  monthly  ac- 
tuarial basic  rate  determined  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  calendar  year  shall  be  the 
amoimt  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  neces- 
sary so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for  the 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  those  enroll- 
ees age  65  and  over  will  equal  one-half  of 
the  total  of  the  benefits  and  administrative 
costa  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
payable  from  the  Federal  Supplemmtary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services 
performed  and  related  administrative  costa 
incurred  in  such  calendar  year  with  respect 
te  such  enrollees  (excluding  catastrophic 
coverage  l)enefits  and  related  administrative 
costa). 

^'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'catastrophic  coverage  benefits'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  subsec- 
tion (gX2XCXi).": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  "subsection  (e)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (e)  and  (g)": 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 


It     I 

I 
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"<4XA)  Tbe  IUu«Uiy  >»m"  alao.  during  related  adminiitntive  cosU)  that  vOl  be  U  any  amount  determined  under  clauae  (ii) 

frj^irtfuit^m  of  1M7  and  of  eadi  year  thereaf-  payable  from  the  Federal  Supplementary  is  not  a  whole  number,  such  amount  shaU 

ter  determine  the  nH»»"«iy  actuarial  basic  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  from  the  be    rounded    to    the    next    lowest    whole 

rata  for  dlMbled  enroUeea  under  ace  OS  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  number. 

iriiidi  «*«««  be  mpllra^^^  for  tbe  suooeeding  stich  calendar  year  with  respect  to  enroUees  "(BXi)  Tbe  term  premium  rate'  means  $1. 
i-aVmdar  year  Tbe  monthly  actuarial  basic  under  this  part,  and  increased  or  decreased  by  the  adjustment 
rate  iif««""in'iit  im^f  this  paragraph  for  a  "(ill)  the  term  'actuarial  part  B  cata-  imder  clause  (11)  for  the  calendar  year  in 
f^yfP^r  Mar  ati^n  be  the  amount  the  Sec-  strophic  benefit  amount'  means,  with  re-  which  the  taxable  year  begins. 
letary  ntlnr*—  to  be  necessary  so  that  the  spect  to  a  calendar  year,  the  amount  the  "(U)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  the  adjust- 
»mmr^*»  amount  for  the  nili»~«»r  year  Secretary  estimates  will  equal  the  total  of  ment  for  any  calendar  year  beginning  after 
^1^  rHDect  to  'trn"^  enroUees  under  age  the  catastrophic  coverage  benefits  (and  re-  1988  is  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease 
66  wfflMual  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  lifted  administrative  costs)  that  will  be  pay-  in  the  actuarial  comprehensive  catastrophic 
benefits  and  administrative  costs  which  he  ^le  from  ^^  Federal  Supplementary  MedJ-  benefit  amount  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
estimates  wfU  be  p^yM*  from  the  FMeral  oal  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  such  calendar  tlon  I839(gK2KCKU))  for  such  calendar  year 
SusDlementary  Mf**^'  t.»mit«t«»  Trust  V***  ^^  respect  to  such  enroUees  (exdud-  over  such  amount  for  the  preceding  calen- 
Ftrndtorservioes  perf otmed  and  reUted  id-  Ing  any  amounU  transferred  pursuant  to  dar  year.  FOr  purposes  of  1988.  the  actuarial 
mtaiMratlve  costs  incurred  in  such  calendar  secUon  1841(J)).  comprehensive  catastrophic  benefit  amount 
VMT  with  resoect  to  such  enroUees  (exdud-  "<»  '^  •^  calendar  year  after  1988.  If  shaU  be  computed  as  If  the  medicare  cata- 
^«atastit>Db£ooverace  benefite  and  reUt-  >u^  individual  is  enUUed  to  monthly  benefits  atrophic  Umlt  under  section  1833(m)  appUed 
ed  ^mtatota^re  costs)  "°<'*'  section  203  or  223  for  November  and  to  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  incurred 

"(B)  ¥at  mmttistm  of  "this  paragraph,  the  December  of  the  preceding  year,  and  if  the  for  the  entire  calend^  year. 

tenn  'cataS^ic  covenwe  beneflU'  has  monthly  premium  of  the  individual  under  "OXAKD  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 

tte  meaning  Sw  to  such  term  in  subsec-  this  secUon  for  December  and  for  January  gumlng  In  a  calendar  year  after  1987  and 

U«  (^(SXCKl)  •-  *■  deducted  from  those  benefiU  under  sec-  before   1993,  the  appUcable  supplemental 

f4>  to  liaianaidi  (1)  of  subsecUon  (e)  by  "0°  184<KaXl),  the  monthly  premium  oth-  premium  for  any  Individual  shall  not  exceed 

MtrfUnc  ^^mmO^  actuarial  rate"  and  In-  er**"*  determined  under  this  secUon  for  an  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 

so^to  Ueu  thereof  'monthly  actuarial  todlvi«hial  for  that  year  shall  not  be  to-  the  amount  determined  under  the  table  In 

22^^jLJr;..^^  creased,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  to  the  clause  (U)  as— 

(5)  by  addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  ****"^*^' ~*^.'°"**^7'i"'f  J^!"^,^*  "<I>  the  number  of  months  determined 

lamL^TMBmSt^t^  amount  of  benefits  payable  to  that  Individ-  under  paragraph  (IXA),  bears  to     . 

^!}^W^^M^^S^r,.  .«»  «th.r  nmvi  "»»  ^OT  that  January  below  the  amount  of  "(n)  12 

s2^»S^S3  s.psr^"^"^"'^  ZZTT^zr,. 

llir^S!^t^L.!^J^t«.  MW.^I^»rrf/.r  .n  U™  under  this  section).".  -if  Uie  taxaMc  yew  keglni           The  uwHiiit  Ik 

j5S*S^f^J^^*i?^  ^  JS^™  ciT  <»»)  Trah8f«s  to  hi  THUSI  FUHB-SeC-  1-: 

SSE^SJfStSl^^fS^oS^^  tlon  1841  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end           1988 $800 

endar  year  sbaU  be  increased  by  an  amount  j.     »-juo,»in^  lofto                                                    850 

equal  to  the  appUcable  monthly  catastroph-  "".Tij)  Thwe  shaU  be  transferred  from  time  ^^                                                   900 

ic  coverage  premtam  amount  tcs  that  year,  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal          \V^. om 

"(SXAXl)  The  monthly  catastrophic  cov-  Hospital   Insurance   Trust   Fund   amounte          J??, ,  r?r 

erage  premium  amount  for  1988  for  Individ-  from  the  premiums  under  this  part  that  are          ^^* " *'"^- 

uals  who  are  covered  by  the  innnnce  pro-  attribuUble  to  the  changes  (under  sections  ..(b,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begln- 
grams  under  part  A  and  this  part  shaU  be  2(a)^  3(a),  and  7(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata-  „!„-  m  a  calendar  year  after  1992,  the  appU- 
$4.  The  monthly  catartrophte  coverage  pre-  atrophic  Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987)  In  ^aiile  supplemental  premium  for  any  Indl- 
mhm  amount  for  such  individuals  for  any  services  performed  and  related  admlnistra-  vjdual  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
suooeeding    calendar    year    shaU    be    the  tlve  costs  Incurred  In  such  calendar  year  $6  percent  of  the  product  of- 
moothly    catastrophic    average    premium  ^th  respect  to  individuals  who  are  covered  ..(d  the  number  of  months  determined 
amount   determined   under   this   subpara-  under  the  insurance  program  estabUshed  by  under  paragraph  (IXA).  multipUed  by 
graph  for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in-  part  A.".  '"uuheS^of- 
creased  (or  decreased)  by  the  percentage  in-  sBC   i.   supplemental   premium   for   cata-  "rii  th«»  <iiim  of  200  npreent  of  the  month- 
crease  (or  decrease)  in  the  actuarial  compre-  OTROPHIC  ILLNESS  COVERAGE.  ly  mSiU^C  S  f^SoUeS^LTsS  or 
bensive  catastrophic  benefit  amount  for  the  (a)  Ih  ODixRAi—Part  B  of  UUe  XVUI  te  ?„"^^  deten^^  u^dw  sertlo^  1M9) 

'^..tfag..*'^*?"^    comprehenslveau-  foUowlng:  prehenslve  catastrophic  benefit  amount  for 

strophic  benefit  amount  for  such  preceding  "suFPUDfairrAi.  PKZMniM  for  morvntnAU  ^^^^  calendar  year,  over 

'Tli)  The  monthly  catastrophic  coverage  Sec.   1839^  (aXlfiJ^^  Luvldual   de-  .e'^nSTy'^.^iS  f^'su^^Tr(rde: 

pmnhm.  amount  for  any  «a«ad.x  year  for  scribed  in  paragn*h  (2)  *aU  pay  the  appU-  ^S^^nrr^^n  1839  vSthout  reg^^ 

individuals  who  are  covered  by  the  Insur-  cable  supplemental  premium  in  the  manner  .    _,,h--.rtioi«i  <f W2)  and  (exs)  thereof) 

anoe  program  under  this  part  but  not  by  the  provided  in  subsecUon  (c).  "mKu  Sot  m  wo^d«l  in  t^J  para- 

insunnce  program  under  part  A  ShaU  be  an  '(2)  An  individual  is  described  In  this  ^^^^^^^^  oi^^^ ^^yia^ 

amount  Uiat  bears  Uie  same  ratio  to  Uie  paragraph  If  such  individual-  f^S,.,,  Thp  m J^.,  of  ^SS  7to w^ 

monUily    catastrophic    coverage    premium  "^^te  covered  by  the  Insurance  program  ^^  SlvT^^e  omS- 

amount  determined  under  clauae   (1)   for  established  under  Uila  part  for  any  portion  .rfiVrho  file  a  loS  return  «^^^    section 

such  year  u  Uie  actuarial  part  B  caU-  of  any  taxable  year  occurring  after  Decem-  «„iT„7«?rh  rnS^  «^h 

strophic  benefit  amount  for  such  year  bears  ber  31, 1987.  and  ''(in  1  or  l»th  of  whom  are  described  In 

to  ttw  actuarial  comprehensive  caUstrophlc  "(B)  has  Federal  income  Ux  UabUlty  for  g^b^iuon  iiM2)  ^tt  ^oect  toWhtuT 

beneftt  amount  for  such  year.  such  taxable  year  in  excess  of  $150.  Sbte^ 

"(B)  If  any  monthly  premium  amount  de-  "(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section—  ao  e  y 

teimined  undo^  subparagraph  (A)  Is  not  a  "(i)  The  term  'appUcable  supplemental  the  appUcable  supplemental  premiums  shaU 

multiple  of  10  cents,  such  premium  amotmt  premium'  means  an  amount  equal  to  the  be  determined  by  treating  such  Individuals 

ShaU  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  product  of—  >s  I  Individual. 

10  cents.  "(A)  the  number  of  months  in  the  taxable  "(B)  If  paragraph  (1)  applies,  the  number 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph—  year  during  which  the  Individual  was  cov-  of  months  taken  into  account  under  para- 

"(1)  the  term  'catastn^hic  coverage  bene-  ered  by  the  Insurance  program  established  graph  (IXA)  (other  than  for  purposes  of 
fits'  w—iMi  benefits  payable  under  this  tlUe  imder  this  part.  multlpUed  by  paragraph  (3))  shall  be  determined  by  refer- 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  amend-  "(B)  the  supplemental  premium.  ence  to  the  spouse  who  was  covered  by  the 
'^^^^^ments  made  by  sections  2(a).  3(a),  4,  and  "(2XA)  The  term  'supplemental  premium'  Insurance  program  established  under  this 
7(b)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss  Pre-  means  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of—  part  for  the  longer  period  during  the  tax- 
ventlon  Act  of  1987.  "(1)  the  premium  rate  for  the  taxable  able  year  (or  If  covered  for  the  same  period. 

"(11)  the  term  'actuarial  comprehensive  year.  multlpUed  by  either  spouse), 

catastrophic  benefit  amount'  means,  with  "(U)  the  amount  determined  by  dividing-  "(C)  U  paragraph  (1)  appUes  and  both 

respect  to  a  '-i^~*«»'  year,  the  amount  that  "(I)  the  individual's  Federal  income  tax  U-  spouses  are  covered  during  the  taxable  year 

the  Secretary  m^««»««*^  wOl  equal  the  total  ablUty  for  such  taxable  year,  by  by  the  Insurance  program  established  under 

of  the  catastrophic  coverage  benefits  (and  "(H)  $150.  this  part,  the  limitation  under  paracn«>b 
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(3)  ShaU  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  limita- 
tions computed  separately  under  paragraph 
(3)  for  each  of  the  spouses. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1988,  any  appUcable  supplemental 
premium  required  to  be  paid  under  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  ShaU  be  treated  as  an  addition  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  (>>de 
for  the  taxable  year  to  which  such  premium 
relates. 

"(dXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Federal  Income  tax  llablUty'  means— 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (without 
regard  to  this  section),  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  credits  aUowed 
under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  such  chap- 
ter. 

"(3)  VoT  purposes  of  section  213(dXlXC) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the 
appUcable  supplemental  premium  imder 
subsection  (aXl)  shaU  be  treated  as  a  premi- 
um paid  under  this  part  In  the  taxable  year 
foUowlng  the  taxable  year  to  which  such 
premium  relates. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equal  to  the  aggregate  monthly 
supplemental  premiums  paid  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  transfer  shaU  be  appro- 
priately adjusted  to  the  extent  that  prior 
transfers  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred.". 

(C)  IWFORMATIOl*  RXPOETIltC.- 

(1)  Section  6050F(aXl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  Social  Security  benefits)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  foUowlng: 

"(D)  the  number  of  months  any  Individual 
Is  covered  by  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  part  B  of  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Seciuity  Act  for  such  calendar  year, 
and". 

(2)  Section  6050F(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  determining  the 
months  of  coverage"  after  "payments"  In 
paragraph  (1),  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  the  number  of 
months  of  coverage,"  after  "reductions."  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(3)  Section  6050F(cXlXA)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  months  of  cover- 
age described  in  subsection  (aXlXD)"  after 
"section  86(dXl)( A)". 

(d)  CoifroRMiHG  AiiEitsifBirrs.- 

(1)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  1840  (42 
n.S.C.  1395s)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(except  as  provided  in  subsections  (bXl) 
and  (c))"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(except  as  provided  In  section  1839A(aX2) 
and  subsections  (bXl)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  26(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
regular  tax  UabUity)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J), 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (K),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(L)  section  1839A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (relating  to  additions  to  tax  with  re- 
spect to  applicable  supplemental  premi- 
ums).". 


SBC  7.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ON  A  DAILY  BA8I& 

(a)  IH  OBmRAL.— Section  1861(m)  (42 
n.S.C.  139Sx(m))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowinr  'For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (4),  nursing  care  and 
home  health  aide  services  may  be  provided 
imder  such  paragraphs  seven  days  a  week 
(with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  for  a 
period  of  up  to  21  days  with  a  physician's 
certification  of  the  need  for  such  care  and 
services  on  such  a  basis.". 

(b)  AoDinoifAi.  DATS  POR  CTkrtair  Iin>ivn» 
UALS.— Section  1861(m)  (42  U.8.C. 
139Sx(m)),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a).  Is 
further  amended  by  addhig  at  the  end  the 
foUowing:  "In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
is  covered  under  the  insiurance  program  es- 
tablished under  part  B.  and  who  Is  fur- 
nished nursing  care  and  home  health  aide 
services  within  30  days  after  being  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence ShaU  be  appUed  by  substituting  '45 
days'  for  '21  days'.". 

SEC  8.  CLARIFICATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  IWAT  IN- 
DIVIDUAL  3E  CONFINED  TO  HOME  TO 
BE  EUGIBLE  FOR  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Part  A.— Section  1814(a)  (42  D.S.C. 
1395f(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
paragr^h  (2XC),  an  individual  shaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  'confined  to  his  home'  if  the 
incUvldual  has  a  condition,  due  to  an  illness 
or  injury,  that  restricts  the  abUity  of  the  in- 
dividual to  leave  his  or  her  home  except 
with  the  aid  of  a  supportive  device  (such  as 
crutches,  a  cane,  a  wheelchair,  or  a  walker) 
or  if  the  individual  has  a  condition  such 
that  leaving  his  or  her  home  Is  medicaUy 
contraindicated.  WhUe  an  Individual  does 
not  have  to  be  l)edridden  to  be  considered 
•confined  to  his  home",  the  condition  of  the 
individual  should  be  such  that  there  exists  a 
normal  inablUty  to  leave  home,  that  leaving 
home  requires  a  considerable  and  taxing 
effort  by  the  individual,  and  that  absences 
of  the  Individual  from  home  are  infrequent 
or  of  relatively  short  duration.". 

(b)  Part  B.-Sectlon  1835(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sn(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2XC),  an  individual  shaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  'confined  to  his  home'  if  the 
individual  has  a  condition,  due  to  an  illness 
or  injury,  that  restricts  the  abiUty  of  the  in- 
dividual to  leave  his  or  her  home  except 
with  the  aid  of  a  supportive  device  (such  as 
crutches,  a  cane,  a  wheelchair,  or  a  walker) 
or  if  the  individual  has  a  condition  such 
that  leaving  his  or  her  home  is  medically 
contraindicated.  WhUe  an  individual  does 
not  have  to  bedridden  to  be  considered  'con- 
fined to  his  home',  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  such  that  there  exists  a 
normal  InabUlty  to  leave  home,  that  leaving 
home  requires  a  considerable  and  taxing 
effort  by  the  individual,  and  that  absences 
of  the  Individual  from  home  are  infrequent 
or  of  relatively  short  duration.". 

SEC  ».  ANNUAL  NOTICE  TO  MEDICARE  BENEFICI- 
ARIES. 

(a)  Nonci  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shaU  notify 
each  individual  who  is  entiUed  to  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of- 

(1)  the  benefits  that  are  available  under 
the  insurance  programs  established  under 
such  title  (and  the  major  categories  of 
health  care  that  are  not  covered  under 
those  programs). 


(2)  the  limitations  on  payment  (including 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts)  that 
are  imposed  under  such  programs,  and 

(3)  the  ways  in  which  such  limitations 
differ  for  Individuals  who  are  covered  under 
the  program  established  under  part  B  and 
individuals  who  are  not  covered  under  such 
program. 

(b)  TnoKG.- The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
the  notice  described  in  subsection  (a>— 

(1)  when  an  Individual  applies  for  benefits 
under  part  A  or  enrolls  under  part  B.  and 

(2)  annually  thereafter. 

(c)  CoMSULTATioN  RsQUiRB).- The  ootlce 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  prepared 
in  consultation  with  groups  representing 
the  elderly  and  with  health  insurers. 

SEC  la  ADJUSTMENT  OP  AAPCC8  AND  OOSnACn 
POR  RISK-BASED  EUCIBLE  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shaU- 

( 1 )  modify  any  adjusted  average  per  capita 
cost  determined  under  section  1876(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  an  eligible  organisa- 
tion with  a  risk-sharing  contract  to  take 
into  account  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2(a),  3(a),  4.  and  7(b)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  modify  each  such  contract,  for  por- 
tions of  contract  years  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31, 1987,  to  reflect  the  modifications 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  and 

(3)  require  each  such  organization  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  terms 
of  its  agreements  with  medicare  benefici- 
aries to  take  into  account  such  amendments. 

SEC  II.  STUDY  OF  TREATMENT  OF  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS. 

(a)  Study  Rbquirrd.- The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  request 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  acting 
through  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Academy"  and 
the  "Institute",  respectively),  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  under  which  the  Institute,  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  appropri- 
ate research  and  health-care  organlBkttons. 
wiU  conduct  a  study  to  identify  additional 
drugs,  available  by  prescription  only,  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  might  appropriately 
be  covered  under  tiUe  XVIH  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  be  treated  as  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ffX3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
purposes  of  making  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  section  1861(ffXl)  of  such  Act. 
The  study  shaU  include  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  appropriate  lim- 
itations on  the  amounts  to  be  recognized  as 
reasonable  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Study  Expxiesxs.— The  Secretary  shaU 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  Academy  under  which  the  Secretary 
ShaU  be  responsible  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Academy  in  connection  with  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reports.- 

(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Insti- 
tute ShaU  submit  to  the  Secretary,  to  the 
C^ommittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  an  Interim 
report  with  respect  to  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a).  The  report  shaU  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  is  being  conduct- 
ed and  nuiy  include  tentative  findings  and 
recommendations  based  upon  the  study. 

(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  InsU- 
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tote  alukll  autMBlt  to  the  Secretary,  to  the 
CMnmlttee  on  Vlnuiee  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Oommtttee  on  ■nerty  and  Commerce 
and  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  Hauw  of  Repneentatlves,  a  final  report 
wtth  le^eet  to  the  study  required  by  sub- 
seettoB  (a).  The  report  shaU  Indude  specific 
findings  and  reoommendatl(»u  based  upon 
the  study. 

nC  It.  MMnCB  CARS. 

(a)  Bnsmnni  or  Covauus  Pbuoo.— 

(1)  Sectkn   Ult   (43   U^ac.    139Sd)   is 


<A)  In  subsection  (aX4).  by  striking  "and 
one  subsequent  period  of  30  days"  and  in- 
sottng  in  lieu  thereof  ".  a  subsequent 
period  of  90  days,  and  a  subsequent  exten- 
sion period": 

(B)  in  subsection  (dXl).  by  striking  "and 
one  subsequent  period  of  30  days"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  a  subsequent 
period  of  30  days,  and  a  subsequent  exten- 
sion period":  and 

(C)  in  subsectkn  (dX2XB).  by  inserting 
"or  a  subsequent  extension  period"  after 
"MMlay  period". 

(3)  Section  1812A(aX4),  as  added  by  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  one  subsequent  period  of  30  days"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thoeof  ".  a  subsequent 
period  of  30  days,  and  a  subsequent  exten- 
SMn  penou  . 

(b)  Oumuiuau  Cbktificatioh  op  Tduokal 
TiT~—  voa  gjuaniiau  Bssisfits.— Section 
lU4<aX7XA)  (43  U&C.  1395f(aX7XA))  is 
awifiMled — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(I). 

(3)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (il)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


"(iii)  in  a  subsequent  extension  period,  the 
medlca]  directw  or  physician  described  in 
clause  (ixn)  recertifies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  that  the  individual  is  terminally 
01:". 

SBC  UL  MODBL  STANOARDS  POK  MEOICARB  8UP- 
PLUIINTAL  HEALTH  INSinUNCE 
POUCU& 

SecUon  1883  (43  V&.C.  13»5ss)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "Such  cer- 
tlficaation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  subsection  (kX3).  such  certifica- 
tion", 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "(for  so 
long  Bs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(sub- 
ject to  subsecticm  (kX3),  for  so  long  ss",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(kXlXA)  If.  within  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B),  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  (in  this 
subsection  referred  to  ss  the  'Association') 
amends  the  NAIC  Model  Regulation  adopt- 
ed on  June  6,  1979  (as  it  relates  to  medicare 
supidemental  policies)  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  law  made  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987,  sub- 
section (gXSXA)  shall  be  appUed.  effective 
on  and  after  the  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  as  if  the  reference  to  the  Model 
Regulation  adopted  on  June  6,  1979,  were  a 
reference  to  the  Model  Regulation  as 
amended  by  the  Association  in  accordance 
with  ttds  paragraph  (in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'amended  NAIC  Model  Reg- 
ulatim'). 

"(B)  The  period  specified  in  this  sutmwra- 
graph  is  the  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 


strophic Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1087  and 
ending  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  date. 

"(C)  The  date  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph is  the  date  that  is  385  days  after  the 
date  (within  the  period  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B))  on  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  azmounces 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3XA)  If  the  Association  does  not  amend 
the  NAIC  Model  Regulation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (gXSXA)  during  the  period  q>eci- 
fied  in  paragraph  (IXB).  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  Federal  model  standards  (in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'Federal  model  stand- 
ards') for  medicare  supplemental  policies 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  last  day  of 
such  period.  Federal  model  standards  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph shall  reflect  the  changes  in  law  made 
by  the  Medicare  C^atastrophic  Loss  Preven- 
Uon  Act  of  1987. 

"(B)  Effective  on  and  after  the  date  that 
is  365  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary issues  Federal  model  standards  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  this  section 
shall  be  appUed  as  if  any  reference  to  NAIC 
Model  Standards  were  a  reference  to  the 
Federal  model  standards . 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  on  and  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (IXC)  or  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (3XB)  (as  the  case  may 
be)- 

"(A)  no  medicare  supplemental  policy  may 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a), 

"(B)  no  certification  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect,  and 

"(C)  no  State  regulatory  program  shall  be 
found  to  meet  (or  to  continue  to  meet)  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (bXl), 
unless  such  policy  meets  (or  such  program 
provides  for  the  application  of  standards 
equal  to  or  more  stringent  than)  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  amended  NAIC  Model 
Regulation  or  the  Federal  model  standards 
(as  the  case  may  be).". 

SBC  14.  DETERMINATION  OF  MEDICAID  SAVINGS: 
STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  DKTXXMiifATiOR  OF  Savihgs;  Notice  to 
States.— Before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  (or  portion  thereof)  for  wtiich  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  a  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall— 

(1)  estimate  and  determine,  with  respect 
to  each  State  with  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  total  amoimt  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pended from  State  funds  under  such  plan 
for  such  fiscal  year  (or  portion  thereof)  but 
for  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2(a), 
3(a),  4,  and  7(b)  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  notify  each  such  State  of  such  amount. 

(b)  Statk  Puui  Requikkment.— 

( 1 )  Each  State  plan  shall  provide,  as  a  con- 
dition of  approval  under  section  1902(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  that— 

(A)  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings that  are  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
pursiuuit  to  subsection  (a)  to  accrue  to  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  (or  portion  there- 
of) by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  in 
sections  2(a),  3(a),  4.  and  7(b)  of  this  Act, 
will  be  expended  from  State  funds  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  paragraph  (2),  and 

(B)  the  amounts  expended  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  will  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  that  would  have  been  expended 
from  State  funds  for  such  purposes  for  such 
fiscal  year  (or  portion  thereof)  under  the 


State  plan  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 

(3)  The  purposes  specified  in  this  para- 
graph are— 

(A)  to  provide  coverage  under  the  State 
plan,  pursuant  to  section  1902(aX10XE)  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(pXl)  of  such  Act, 
and 

;B)  to  increase  the  maintenance  needs 
monthly  Income  levels  applicable  under  the 
plan  for  the  community  spouses  of  institu- 
tionalized individuals. 

(c)  Eptective  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragn4>h  (2), 
this  section  shall  apply  to  the  calendar 
quarter  beginning  on  January  1,  1988,  and 
11  consecutive  calendar  quarters  thereafter. 

(2XA)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  imposed  by 
subsection  (b),  the  State  plan  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  failing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  faUure  to  meet  this  additional  require- 
ment before  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  after  the  close  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature 
that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  requirement  imposed  by 
subsection  (b)  first  becomes  effective,  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A),  for  a  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  January  1,  1988, 
this  section  shall  vply  to  such  calendar 
quarter  and  11  consecutive  calendar  quar- 
ters thereafter. 

SEC  IS.  STUDY  OP  LONG-TERM  CARE. 

(a)  Study  Required.- The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  request 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  acting 
through  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Academy"  and 
the  "Institute",  respectively),  to  enter  into  a 
contract  under  which  the  Institute  will  con- 
duct a  study  to— 

(1)  explore  the  options  for  the  private 
funding  of  a  portion  of  long-term  care  (in- 
cluding methods  by  which  changes  in  Feder- 
al laws,  including  tax  laws,  could  facilitate 
the  development  of  such  funding), 

(2)  analyze  the  effect  that  the  provision  of 
various  types  of  private  funding  of  long- 
term  care  would  have  on  public  funding  of 
such  care, 

(3)  review  various  options  for  public  sector 
long-term  care  coverage,  both  means-tested 
and  universal,  with  respect  to  their  effects 
on  l>oth  current  and  future  State  and  Feder- 
al spending  for  health  care, 

(4)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  cost 
implications  of  community-based  long-term 
care  services,  including  the  types  of  limits 
necessary  to  prevent  the  overutillzation  of 
such  services,  and 

(5)  analyze,  for  each  approach  to  the  pro- 
vision of  long-term  care,  the  relative  pay- 
ments derived  from  users  of  long-term  care, 
non-utilizing  elderly,  and  employed  persons 
(including  both  pre-funding  and  pay-as-you- 
go  payments). 

(b)  Considerations.— In  conducting  the 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Institute 
shall  take  into  account— 

(1)  the  effect  that  impending  demograph- 
ic changes  (both  near-term  and  long-term) 


will  have  on  the  various  approaches  to  serv- 
ice utillaatlon  and  funding,  and 

(2)  the  effect  that  membership  in  differ- 
ent socioeconomic  groups  has  on  the  need, 
and  ability  to  pay,  for  long-term  care. 

(c)  Study  Exferses.— The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  Academy  under  which  the  Secretary 
shall  be  responsible  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Academy  in  connection  with  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1, 
1989,  the  Institute  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  report  that— 

(1)  describes  the  study  conducted  imder 
this  section, 

(2)  includes  a  statement  of  the  data  ob- 
tained under  the  study,  and 

(3)  specifies  administrative  actions  and 
changes  in  law  that  the  Institute  considers 
to  be  appropriate  to  implement  the  findings 
of  the  study. 

SEC  IS.  REPORT  ON  RUMINATION  OF  THREE-DAY 
PRIOR  HOSPITALIZATION  REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR  EXTENDED  CARE  SERV- 
ICES. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  report 
to  the  committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  steps 


that  the  Secretary  has  taken  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  section  1812(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act),  relating  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  3-day  prior  hospitalization  re- 
quirement for  extended  care  services.  The 
report  shall  Include  all  studies,  data,  and 
other  information, that  the  Secretary  has 
available  with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  provisions,  and  the  analyses 
that  the  Secretary  has  relied  upon  as  a  basis 
for  not  eliminating  such  requlrauent. 

SEC  17.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  after,  and  premiums 
for  months  l>eginning  after,  December  31, 
1987. 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  1813(aXl)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3(aX2)  of  this  Act.  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom— 

(A)  a  spell  of  illness  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  begins 
before  January  1, 1988,  and 

(B)  a  period  of  hospitalization  (as  defined 
in  section  1813(aKl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  which  is  included  within  that  spell  of 
illness,  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1988, 
and  before  February  1, 1988, 

no  inpatient  hospital  deductible  shall  be  im- 
posed with  respect  to  such  period  of  hospi- 
talization (and  such  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
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termlning  the  application  of  such  deductible 
to  any  subsequent  period  of  hospitalization 
t>eginning  for  such  individual  on  or  before 
December  31, 1988). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  sectiona  181KaX3>- 
(A).  1813(bX3),  and  1813(aX8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  aa  amwHlwd  by  aeetians  3(a)- 
(3XC).  3(aX8XB).  and  S(aX4)  of  this  Act. 
respectively,  in  the  caae  of  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  poct-hoapital  extended  care 
aervioea  (as  defined  in  section  1861(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  are  furnished  on  Deoem- 
ber  31,  1987,  the  provisions  of  sudi  aeetians 
(as  they  applied  to  poct-hoapital  extended 
care  aervloes  furnished  on  December  31. 
1987)  sliall  continue  to  apply  to  such  individ- 
ual untfl  the  end  of  the  spell  of  illness  during 
which  such  services  were  fumlslied. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  1861(ffXl>  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  section 
4(cX2)  of  this  Act.  in  determining  when  an 
individual  has  incurred  out-of-pocket  medi- 
cal expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ffX3)  of  such  Act)  for  calendar  year 
1988  that  are  equal  to  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic limit  established  under  section 
1833(m)  of  such  Act  for  that  year,  only  ex- 
penses incurred  on  or  after  July  1,  1988, 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31, 1987. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  section  12 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(6)  Sections  14,  15,  and  16  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  provided  in  such  sections. 
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•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Bshtskit 
in  introducing  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
This  bUl  provides  a  good  basis  for 
future  Finance  Conunittee  work  on 
this  issue  and,  while  not  perfect,  it  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  ad- 
ministration's catastrophic  bill,  both 
in  its  benefits  and  financing.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Bkhtssn  for  his 
leadership:  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  au  this  bill  comes  before  the 
committee. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss  Pre- 
vention Act  redirects  the  debate  on 
castastrophic  protection  for  the  elder- 
ly in  several  important  ways.  First,  it 
includes  improvements  in  the  tnmsi- 
tional  care  benefits  under  Medicare. 
Specifically,  the  expansion  of  the 
home  health  benefit  and  clarification 
of  its  homebound  and  intermittent 
care  definitions  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  home  health  care 
available  to  those  who  are  discharged 
from  ho^itals  in  a  sicker  condition.  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  improve  the 
home  health  benefit  even  further, 
along  the  lines  of  legislation  (S.  961)  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year. 

Another  valuable  transitional  care 
benefit  in  the  biU  is  the  expansion  of 
the  skilled  nursing  facility  benefit  and 


limitation  on  copayments  for  SNF 
care.  With  patients  being  discharged 
from  hospitals  in  greater  need  of  f ol- 
lowup  care,  this  benefit  expansion  will 
prevent  further  erosions  in  quality  of 
care  that  have  been  linked  to  Medi- 
care's prospective  pajrment  system. 
Likewise,  the  elimination  of  the  210- 
day  limit  on  hospice  coverage  will 
enable  the  terminally  ill  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  humane  and  vital 
benefit.  Both  of  these  benefit  expan- 
sions are  laudable  and  long  overdue. 

On  the  benefit  side,  there  are  several 
omissions  in  the  bill  that  I  hope  can  be 
corrected.  First,  it  provides  for  only 
nominal  prescription  drug  coverage.  I 
hope  the  Finance  Committee  will 
expand  on  this  benefit  during  markup. 
I  recognize  that,  if  not  properly  con- 
structed, such  a  benefit  could  add  sub- 
stantial costs  to  the  package.  I  have 
asked  my  staff  to  prepare  several  af- 
fordable prescription  drug  options  for 
the  committee's  consideration. 

Mental  health  coverage  Is  another 
neglected  benefit  in  this  bill.  Millions 
of  older  Americans  could  avoid  costly 
hospitalization  if  the  mental  health 
benefits  were  more  generous  imder 
Medicare.  By  expanding  outpatient 
mental  health  coverage,  from  its  com- 
pletely inadequate  level  of  $250  maxi- 
mum annually,  we  could  help  avoid 


more  costly  catastrophes  in  the  future. 
I  understand  that  several  members  of 
the  committee  are  planning  to  offer 
amendments  addressing  this  issue  and 
I  intend  to  work  with  them. 

Last,  the  bill  should  address  the  cur- 
rent rule  requiring  3-day  prior  hospi- 
talization for  SNF  care.  This  Is  an  an- 
tiquated and  unnecessary  requirement 
and  eliminating  it  would  improve 
access  to  appropriate  levels  of  care  for 
thousands  of  elderly  who  are  now  in- 
appropriately hospitalized. 

On  the  financing  side,  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Loss  Prevention  Act  in- 
corporates a  supplemental  premiiun 
that  is  linked  to  a  beneficiary's 
income.  This  Is  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  administration  ap- 
proach of  premiums  only.  It  Is  also 
laudable  because  it  avoids  any  link  to 
the  actuarial  value  of  Medicare,  as  is 
done  in  the  catastrophic  bUl  that 
emerged  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee  recently. 

I  hope  the  conunittee  will  consider 
further  refinements  in  the  financing 
package  such  as  including  some  reve- 
nues from  a  modest  cigarette  tax  In- 
crease or  from  an  expansion  of  Medi- 
care coverage  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  Doing  so  would 
aUow  for  lower  premiums,  a  somewhat 
lighter  supplemental  premium  and  op- 


portunities for  an  improved  benefits 
package. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medicare  Cate- 
strophic  Loss  Prevention  Act  is  a  good 
foimdation  upon  which  we  can  build. 
Our  challenge  now  is  to  work  within 
our  fiscal  constraints  to  construct  the 
best  possible  bill.  I  remain  concerned 
that  our  efforts  are  still  too  narrow, 
focused  as  they  are  on  acute  or  transi- 
tional care  problems.  I  believe  we  8ure 
overlooking  the  true  catastrophe 
facing  American  families— the  long 
term,  chronic  care  problems.  Solving 
those  will  take  time,  however,  as  well 
as  greater  political  will  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  enormous  resources.  In 
the  meantime,  I  look  forward  to  the 
immediate  challenge  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  better  protect  the  elderly 
from  the  fear  and  hardship  that  ac- 
companies a  serious  illness.* 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Mississip- 
pi, as  well  as  all  over  the  country,  find 
themselves  facing  complete  financial 
ruin  when  a  major  illness  strikes.  I  am 
personally  familiar  with  this— I  have 
seen  it.  These  are  people  who  have 
worked  hard  and  saved  all  their  lives 
for  their  later  years  and  then  suddenly 
have  all  their  savings  and  financial 
holdings  completely  wiped  out  by  an 
unexpected  illness  of  a  magnitude  far 
beyond  their  monetary  means. 

These  people  need  a  plan,  need  a 
way.  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  a  catastrophe.  They  aren't  asking 
for  a  handout  but  simply  an  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  financial  ruin.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  for  this  protection,  but 
there  must  be  a  plan— one  that  Is  af- 
fordable for  the  average  citizen. 

The  private  sector  simply  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  this  need  In  our  so- 
ciety. Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  address 
the  problem  by  providing  a  plan  which 
is  self-funded  by  the  people  who 
choose  to  participate. 

I  have  been  studying  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  offered  by 
Members  of  Congress  for  quite  some 
time  now  and  am  convinced  that  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987,  being  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  today,  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. It  Is  not  overambitious.  It  does 
not  provide  more  benefits  than  can  be 
realistically  paid  for  by  the  people.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  a  financially 
sound  plan  that  addresses  many  of  the 
needs  out  there  and  one  that  deserves 
close  attention  by  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measiire  and  offer  my  full  support. 

Certainly,  this  proposal  does  not  ad- 
dress all  the  medical  cost  problems 
that  our  senior  citizens  currently  face 
but  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  that  end. 
I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  long-term  care  for  all  our 
citizens,  but  I  realize  that  we  can  only 
do  Just  so  much  at  the  present  time. 


We  must  act  within  reason  of  what  is 
financiaUy  feasible.  We  can  perhaps 
do  more  later— with  more  study  and 
more  resources. 

I  commend  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Bkhtsdi,  on  his  efforts  on  this  matter 
amd  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
been  directly  involved  in  drafting  this 
legidation.  This  proposal  has  much 
merit  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  associat- 
ed with  it. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  S.  1127,  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Loss  Prevention  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  improving  health 
coverage  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  present  Medicare  Program  leaves 
senior  citizens  vulnerable  to  devastat- 
ing medical  costs.  Between  1980  and 
1984.  the  average  beneficiary's  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  increased  49  percent 
for  part  A  of  Medicare  and  31  percent 
for  part  B.  Diulng  a  hospital  stay  of  2 
days,  a  Medicare  beneficiary  vtrithoiit 
supplemental  insurance  would,  on  av- 
erage, incur  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
nearly  $3,000.  Expenses  of  over  $1,600 
would  result  with  the  average  supple- 
mental insurance  policy. 

For  others,  a  long  hospital  stay  can 
mean  financial  devastation.  Lifelong 
savings  intended  for  retirement  years 
are  spent  on  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
It  is  unacceptable  to  allow  our  senior 
citizens  to  face  financial  ruin  and  to 
exi>erience  the  constant  fear  of  cata- 
strophic medical  costs  that  can  be  in- 
curred under  the  Medicare  Program  as 
it  exists  today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1127  will  provide 
an  excellent  springboard  for  examin- 
ing the  very  serious  need  for  reform  In 
the  Medicare  Program  and  for  crafting 
a  system  of  health  coverage  that  truly 
protects  senior  citizens.  Overall,  the 
approach  of  S.  1127  represents  an  im- 
portant improvement  over  the  plan 
proposed  earlier  this  year  by  the  ad- 
ministration. One  innovative  feature 
of  S.  1127  is  Its  progressive  method  of 
financing  expanded  coverage  under 
Medicare.  In  addition  to  an  Increase  of 
$4  in  the  part  B  premium,  the  bill  calls 
for  a  supplemental  premium  that  will 
be  indexed  to  the  beneficiary's  income 
tax.  Rather  than  a  flat  increase  in  the 
contribution  all  beneficiaries  would 
make  to  Medicare  coverage,  this  con- 
tribution will  vary  with  a  person's  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Compared  to  the  administration 
plan,  S.  1127  places  a  lower  cap  on  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  under  part  A  or  B. 
WhUe  the  cap  of  $1,700  set  by  S.  1127 
is  an  improvement,  it  is  important  to 
consider  that  this  amount  would  still 
be  excessive  for  many  elderly  persons. 
In  our  continued  work  to  improve 
health  care  coverage  for  senior  citi- 
zens, other  serious  gm>s  in  the  ai>- 
proach  of  S.  1127  should  also  be  ad- 
dressed. The  single  most  catastrophic 
event  for  an  older  American  is  place- 


ment in  a  nursing  home.  Care  for  1 
year  in  the  average  nursing  home  is 
$22,000.  Neither  Medicare  nor  a  pri- 
vate Medigap  policy  protects  elderly 
persons  and  their  families  from  the 
enormous  financial  burden  of  nursing 
home  care.  Under  current  law,  this 
care  is  only  available  after  the  i>atient. 
and  also  the  spouse,  have  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty  by  "spending 
down."  A  closer  examination  of  this 
problem  is  needed  If  we  are  going  to 
call  this  legislation  catastrophic  pro- 
tection. 

In  many  cases,  adequate  home 
health  care  can  provide  an  alternative 
to  nursing  home  care.  S.  1127  in- 
creases the  niunber  of  days  for  which 
beneficiaries  can  receive  daily  home 
health  care  from  21  to  45.  But  a  short- 
coming of  the  bill  is  that  it  limits  ex- 
tended home  health  care  to  persona 
who  have  experienced  a  recent  hoopi- 
talization.  Many  individuals  who  have 
not  experienced  a  recent  hospitaliza- 
tion could  benefit  from  extended 
home  health  care.  In  addition,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  S.  1127  lacks  additional 
coverage  for  mental  health  services,  a 
major  shortcoming  in  the  current 
Medicare  benefit  package. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1127  has  important 
strengths  as  well  as  room  for  improve- 
ment in  its  approach  to  protecting 
senior  citizens  from  the  catastrophic 
costs  of  illness.  As  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Health,  I  will 
be  working  closely  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Bditsdi. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Mitchell,  in  an 
effort  to  build  sound  and  equitable 
protections  for  our  population  of 
senior  persons.  In  addition  to  address- 
ing the  issues  of  long-term  care  and 
home  health  care,  we  must  also  work 
toward  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
health  services  for  elderly  persons.  We 
are  in  the  first  stage  of  this  long  over- 
due effort  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  us  in  developing  solutions 
that  will  afford  senior  citizens  real  se- 
curity.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  [Senator  BKMTSDf] 
and  other  colleagues  on  the  committee 
as  a  cosponsor  of  a  comprehensive  leg- 
islative package  for  catastrophic 
health  care  reform.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  long  been  at  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  rescQve  the  acute-care 
gape  In  the  Medicare  Program  which 
can  result  in  catastrophic  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  and  his  staff  has 
worked  diligently  to  develop  this  pro- 
posal. I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  start- 
ing point  for  consideration  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  catastrophic  health 
care  coverage  in  large  part  because 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
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Otis  Bowen  publicly  supported  a  cata- 
■trophic  pfoponl  In  late  1985.  He  la  to 
be  oomnMnded  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
this  iaue  to  the  forefront  In  health 
care  dtoeuaslons.  In  his  State  of  the 
nnkm  Ifessace  in  1986.  President 
Reasan  authorised  a  commission  to 
study  the  issue  of  catastrophic  health 
care  coverage,  and  that  panel  reported 
to  Seoetary  Bowen  last  summer. 
Sinoe  that  time,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  among  providers, 
public  policymakers,  and  others  about 
the  best  way  to  achieve  comprehensive 
catastrophic  health  coverage  reform. 

Secretary  Bowen's  Private/Public 
Sector  Advisory  Cranmlttee  on  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Identified  three  major 
areas  <rf  concern  with  respect  to  this 
problon:  First,  acute  catastrophic  ex- 
penses for  penons  65  and  over,  second, 
acute  catastitvhlc  expenses  for  per- 
sons under  65;  and  third,  catastrophic 
Icmg-term  health  care  expenses  for  all 
persons. 

llr.  President,  we  would  all  like  to  be 
assured  that  our  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected against  catastrophic  financial 
loss  resulting  from  health  care  ex- 
penses. Unfortunately,  we  are  operat- 
ing under  severe  budget  constraints, 
and.  perhi^M  more  importantly,  as  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  this  year  has  shown,  there 
are  some  catastrophic  health  care 
proUems  for  which  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  i4>propriate  solutions.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  begin  the 
debate,  and  that  we  take  some  first 
steps  toward  ensuring  against  such 
catastrophic  losses. 

The  Bentsen  legislation  focuses  pri- 
marily on  the  acute  catastrophic  cov- 
erage area.  Specifically,  the  legisla- 
tion: 

Makes  catastrophic  coverage  auto- 
matically available  to  all  individuals 
who  are  enrolled  in  Part  B. 

Provides  for  a  $1,700  annual  cap  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  imder 
part  A  or  B— individually  or  com- 
bined—for Medicare-covered  services. 

Eliminates  the  hospital  coinsurance 
and  current  limit  on  number  of  hospi- 
tal days.  Requires  beneficiary  to  pay 
only  one  hospital  deductible  per  year. 

Increases  coverage  of  skiUed  nursing 
facility  [SNFl  days  from  100  per  bene- 
fit period  to  150  per  calendar  year.  Re- 
duces beneficiary  liability  for  SNF 
benefit  coinsurance  to  15  percent  of 
the  national  average  Medicare  SNF 
cost  per  day  for  the  first  10  days— 10- 
day  annual  limit. 

Eliminates  the  current  210-day  limit 
aa  hospice  coverage  for  all  benefici- 
aries. 

Eliminates  "spell  of  illness"  benefit 
period  concept.  Provides  additional 
catastrophic  protection  against  a  bene- 
ficiary hospitalized  in  December  and 
January  having  to  pay  two  hospital 
deductibles. 

Counts  beneficiary  costs  for  im- 
munosuppressive    drugs     for     organ 


transplant  patients  toward  catastn^h- 
Ic  expense  cap. 

Requires  HHS  to  request  an  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  study  of  appropriate 
prescription  drug  coverage  under  Med- 
icine study  of  appropriate  prescription 
drug  coverage  imder  Medicare,  or  the 
possibility  of  counting  the  cost  of 
drugs  toward  the  $1,700  out-of-pocket 
cap.  

Requires  HHS  Secretary  to  notify 
beneficiaries  annually  of  what  Medi- 
care wiU  aind  will  not  cover,  and  how 
coverage  varies  for  catastrophic  and 
noncatastrophic  covered  populations. 

Adopts  any  changes  recommended 
by  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  for  medlgap  policy 
standards  within  90  days  of  passage.  If 
commissioners  do  not  submit  new 
standards,  HHS  Secretary  must  issue 
revised  standards  to  be  effective  in  one 
year. 

Requires  that  States  use  savings  ac- 
crued under  Medicare  from  expanded 
Medicare  coverage  for  expanded  Med- 
icaid coverage  of  low-income  elderly  or 
spousal  impoverishment  initiatives. 

Requires  HHS  to  request  Institute  of 
Medicine  study  of  public  and  private 
long-term  care  options. 

Makes  technical  changes  conforming 
Medicare  HMO  rules  to  new  benefit 
package. 

Due  to  concerns  about  the  Nation's 
deficit,  the  package  has  been  designed 
to  pay  for  itself  through  a  combined 
beneficiary  premium  of  $4  per  month, 
plus  an  additional  premium  of  $12  per 
year  for  each  $150  of  income  tax  after 
the  first  $150  in  tax  due.  The  $4  basic 
premiiun  and  the  supplemental  premi- 
mn  would  be  adjusted  annually  to  re- 
flect increases  in  the  costs  of  the  cata- 
strophic benefit  package. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement, 
this  package  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
areas  I  personally  would  like  to  see  ad- 
dressed. I  am  hopeful  that  during  com- 
mittee markup  there  will  be  additional 
consideration  of  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage, long-term  care  initiatives,  the 
needs  of  Alzheimer's  victims,  and 
greater  protection  against  spousal  im- 
poverishment. These  are  areas  of  sig- 
nificant concern  to  the  eldery  popula- 
tion, and  I  believe  they  should  receive 
our  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  home  health  care  coverage 
in  the  proposal,  and  the  efforts  made 
toward  resolving  some  of  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  and  long-term-care-coverage 
issues.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  excel- 
lent bill  for  Finance  Committee  con- 
sideration, and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  that  panel 
in  the  development  of  a  catastrophic 
health  care  package.* 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
g\ii8hed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Bentsen,  to  help  pro- 


tect America's  senior  citizens  from  cat- 
astrophic health  care  costs. 

For  too  long,  the  Medicare  Program 
has  placed  strict  limits  on  the  amotmts 
it  pays  for  medical  costs  while  leaving 
those  it  was  designed  to  protect  ex- 
posed to  staggering  financial  burdens 
when  a  serious  illness  strikes.  For  too 
long,  even  with  Medicare,  elderly 
Americans  have  lived  in  fear  that  their 
lifetime  savings  could  be  wiped  out  by 
health  care  expenses  that  they  are 
simply  unable  to  bear. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis 
Bowen.  imveiled  a  plan  to  address  the 
critical  issue  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
siu^nce  for  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. That  plan  was  then  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  592  with  bipartisan 
support,  demonstrating  the  strong  in- 
terest that  many  of  us  have  in  address- 
ing this  important  issue. 

I  supported  S.  592  because  it  repre- 
sented an  important  starting  point, 
but  we  all  recognized  that  it  was  not 
the  last  word. 

As  Secretary  Bowen  told  us.  the  pos- 
sible solutions  to  this  problem  are  nu- 
merous. I  agree.  And,  indeed,  we  have 
already  seen  a  variety  of  proposals 
that  have  attempted  to  improve  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion earlier  this  year.  But,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  I  believe  that  the 
bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
major  step  forward  toward  reaching  a 
consensus  on  the  best  way  to  protect 
senior  citizens  from  the  potentially 
disasterous  costs  of  extreme  medical 
expenses. 

This  bill  limits  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments by  senior  citizens  to  $1,700  per 
year  for  Medicare-covered  services. 
Presently,  of  course,  there  are  no 
limits.  That  provision  alone  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  over  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  which  would  re- 
quire seniors  to  incur  $2,000  of  person- 
al expenses  before  catastrophic  cover- 
age protection  starts. 

This  bill  also  eliminates  current 
limits  on  the  number  of  hospital  days 
that  Medicare  pays  for.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, the  bill  eliminates  the  present 
additonal  charges  that  seniors  face  for 
hospital  stays  beyond  60  days. 

We  also  have  a  provision  to  increase 
coverage  for  stays  in  skilled  nursing 
care  facilities  from  100  to  150  days  per 
year.  And  we  expand  the  niunber  of 
days  of  allowable  home  health  care 
benefits  from  21  to  45  days  per  year 
once  a  person  is  discharged  from  a 
hospital.  These  changes  are  particular- 
ly important  for  individuals  who  need 
additional  medical  attention  to  ensiue 
their  full  recovery  from  a  serious  ill- 
ness. 

All  of  these  are  critical  steps  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  relieve  senior  citizens 
from  the  constant  fear  of  financial 
ruin  when  the  costs  of  serious  acute 
illness   become   overwhelming.   I   am 


particularly  pleased  that  this  blU  con- 
tains many  of  the  essential  elements 
of  an  affordable  and  responsible  cata- 
strophic illness  protection  plan. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
other  financial  problems  faced  by  sen- 
iors which  are  not  fully  resolved  by 
this  bill.  Fbr  example,  the  $1,700  limit 
would  not  i«>Ply  to  long-term  nursing 
home  care  for  the  chronically  ill  or 
disabled.  Other  items  that  Medicare 
does  not  now  pay  for.  such  as  outpa- 
tient prescription  drugs,  would  also 
not  apply  to  the  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

However,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
sets  the  agenda  for  future  action  by 
calling  for  expert  advice  on  the  possi- 
bilities for  additional  coverage  in  these 
important  areas.  In  the  meantime,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  lack  of  the  ideal 
protection  plan  should  preclude  Con- 
gress from  moving  ahead  with  what  is 
affordable  and  needed  today. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  method 
included  for  financing  the  new  cata- 
strophic illness  protections  proposed 
in  this  bill  represents  a  considerable 
improvement  over  other  alternatives 
that  we  have  considered.  Its  most  im- 
portant feature  is  to  combine  a  low 
monthly  base  payment  with  a  graduat- 
ed schedule  of  payments  for  higher 
income  seniors.  This  unique  financing 
scheme  recognizes  that  premiiun  costs 
must  be  kept  to  the  bare  minimum  for 
millions  of  low-income  elderly  while 
others  with  greater  means  can  afford 
more  for  meaningful  protection. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  look  lorward  to  working 
closely  with  Senator  Bentsin  and  my 
coUeagues  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion.*   

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Bxhtsen.  in  spon- 
soring the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss 
Prevention  Act  of  1987.  which  wiU  pro- 
vide protection  from  the  burden  of  the 
catastrophic  costs  of  acute  illness  for 
the  Nation's  elderly. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Medi- 
care Program  has  provided  the  elderly 
and  disabled  of  our  Nation  with  access 
to  quality  health  care.  Without  Medi- 
care, the  elderly  would  face  health 
care  expenses  that  would  consume 
nearly  50  percent  of  their  median  per 
capita  income.  Our  Government  can 
Justifiably  be  proud  of  our  commit- 
ment to  quality  health  care  for  all  of 
our  citizens  over  65,  regardless  of 
income. 

While  the  Medicare  Program  has 
protected  the  vast  majority  of  the  el- 
derly from  overwhelming  costs  of 
health  care  that  could  devastate  a  life- 
time of  savings,  the  program  does  have 
its  shortcomings.  There  are  gaps  in 
coverage. 

The  elderly  are  the  heaviest  users  of 
health  services.  They  account  for  29 
percent  of  all  hospital  discharges  and 


33  percent  of  the  Nation's  personal 
health  care  expenditures  even  though 
they  constitute  only  11  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  provide  catastrophic  illness 
protection  from  the  costs  of  acute  care 
for  the  Nation's  31  million  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  plan  would  provide 
unlimited  hospital  care  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  after  paj^ent  of  one 
annual  deductible,  ciurently  $520  per 
year. 

Under  current  law.  a  beneficiary 
must  pay  a  deductible  each  time  he  or 
she  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  a 
new  speU  of  illness,  and  hospital  care 
after  the  60th  day  is  subject  to  a  co- 
payment. 

Our  bill  would  limit  a  Medicare  ben- 
eficiary's annual  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
$1,700  for  any  costs  incurred  imder 
either  part  A  or  part  B.  In  future 
years  the  cap  is  indexed  to  the  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  adjustment 

In  addition  to  hospital  coverage,  this 
legislation  increases  the  number  of 
days  of  Medicare  coverage  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  [SNF]  care  from  the 
current  benefit  of  100  days  per  benefit 
period  to  150  days  per  calendar  year. 

Beneficiaries  would  pay  coinsurance 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage Medicare  SNF  cost  per  day  for 
the  first  10  days.  Currently,  benefici- 
aries pay  coinsurance  for  days  20-100. 
at  $65  per  day.  In  some  States,  this 
amount  is  equal  to.  or  greater  than, 
the  cost  of  the  SNF  bed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we 
have  included  an  expanded  Medicare 
home  health  benefit  as  part  of  this 
legislation.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
number  of  days  for  which  benefici- 
aries can  receive  daily  home  health 
care  after  hospital  discharge  from  21 
to  45  days. 

Last  week  I  Joined  with  Senator 
Bradley  and  other  Senators  in  intro- 
ducing the  Medicare  Home  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  protect  beneficiary  access  to 
the  current  Medicare  home  health 
benefit,  and  to  expand  the  home 
health  benefit  in  a  modest  way. 

While  the  home  health  care  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  is  not  as  expansive  as 
the  Bradley/MltcheU  legislation,  it 
represents  a  significant  step  toward 
greater  flexibility  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  at  home  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

This  catastrophic  care  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  other  important 
provisions,  including  the  elimination 
of  "spell  of  illness"  concept,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  current  210-day 
limit  on  Medicare  hospice  coverage  for 
all  beneficiaries  regardless  of  income. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  cost  of  im- 
munosuppressive drugs  for  transplant 
patients  to  be  counted  toward  the 
$1,700  limit,  and  requests  that  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  conduct  a  study  on 


the  feasibility  of  prescription  drug 
coverage  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

While  the  cost  of  providing  the  addi- 
tional benefits  described  in  this  bill 
are  estimated  at  $2.4  blUlon  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  methods  used  to  finance 
this  program  have  been  designed  in  a 
fair  and  progressive  way. 

Each  beneficiary  will  pay  an  addi- 
tional $4  monthly  premiiun,  to  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  based  on  increases  in 
the  cost  of  catastrophic  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  $4  flat  rate  premi- 
um, a  supplemental  premium  of  $12 
per  year  for  each  $150  of  income  tax 
due  in  excess  of  $150.  This  additional 
tax  would  be  limited  to  $800  per  year 
in  1988— rising  to  $1,000  in  1992  for  a 
single  beneficiary,  after  which  the  cap 
would  increase  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  65  percent  of  subsidized  ben- 
efits under  combined  part  B  and  the 
catastrophic  proposaL 

All  enrollees  would  pay  the  $4 
monthly  premium  for  catastrophic  ill- 
ness protection,  but  less  than  half  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  would  pay  the 
supplemental  tax  because  their  total 
taxable  income  would  be  inadequate  to 
reach  the  cutoff  point. 

I  support  the  income-related  financ- 
ing mechanism  of  this  bill.  Elderly  citi- 
zens represent  a  range  of  income 
groups.  Just  as  the  under  65  popula- 
tion does.  This  financing  method  is  a 
sincere  attempt  to  provide  an  equita- 
ble way  to  distribute  the  burden  of  ad- 
ditional costs  of  expanded  benefits 
fairly  among  the  elderly  population. 

This  legislation,  like  all  the  other 
catastrophic  care  proposals  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  100th  Congress,  address- 
es the  costs  of  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
the  elderly  for  acute  care.  It  does  not 
address  the  overriding  crisis  of  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly— the  problem 
of  the  availability  of  long-term  care  or 
possible  methods  to  finance  such  care. 

And  yet,  the  real  crisis  in  health 
care— the  most  serious  threat  to  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  elderly— is  the 
cost  of  long-term  care.  Over  80  i>ercent 
of  out-of-pocket  costs  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly  are  for  the  expenses  in- 
ciured  for  long-term  care. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  nursing  home 
costs  are  borne  by  the  elderly  or  their 
families.  The  remaining  50  percent  is 
financed  by  the  Medicaid  Program, 
which  was  never  designed  to  pay  for 
the  nursing  home  costs  of  middle- 
income  elderly. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  faced  the 
crisis  of  long-term  care  and  began 
work  to  design  a  long-term  care  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly and  spreads  the  financial  burden 
among  elderly  beneficiaries,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  private' 
insurers.  The  tremendous  cost  of  such 
a  plan  demands  this  kind  of  shared  fi- 
nancing mechanism. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  elderly  be- 
lieve that  Medicare  covers  the  cost  of 
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kjoc-temi  care.  Often,  it  !■  (mly  when 
fadnc  plaoement  In  a  nuning  home 
that  an  elderly  peraon  become*  aware 
that  there  la  no  coverage  under  Medi- 
care and  in  <»der  to  become  eligible 
for  iffiH^"  coverage,  he  or  she  will 
have  to  vend  lifetime  savings. 

This  bin  requires  HHS  to  notify 
benefldarieB  ■«r>ii*iiy  of  what  Medi- 
care wHI  and  viU  not  pay  for.  and  how 
coverage  is  different  for  individuals 
emtdled  in  the  catastrophic  plan.  This 
is  an  important  step  toward  educating 
the  dderty  aboat  the  need  to  prepare 
for  the  possIblUty  of  long-term  care. 

Oeariy.  we  have  a  re^onsibility  to 
Infnm  the  elderly  about  the  lack  of 
coverage  for  long-term  care  under 
Medicare,  and  more  importantly,  a  re- 
aponslbility  to  begin  now  to  devise  a 
workable  program  which  will  provide 
acoMB  to.  and  financing  for.  long-term 
care  se^rioea. 

This  is  a  difficult  taA  for  our  Nation 
to  uiMlertake.  But  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  growing  crisis  of  long-term  care. 
We  cannot  afford  to  say  that  It  Is  too 
diffteult  an  objective  this  year,  or  next 
year.  S>rery  year  we  delay  will  only 
add  to  the  crisis. 

The  elderly  population  of  our 
Natkm  is  growing  at  a  npH  rate.  In 
1800. 1  in  25  Americans  was  age  65  and 
older,  by  1984.  1  in  8  Americans  was 
over  85. 

Hie  85-plus  population  Is  growing 
rapidly.  The  "old-<dd"  population— the 
group  moat  likely  to  require  long-term 
care— is  expected  to  Increase  sev«if  old 
by  the  middle  of  the  nCTtcentiiry. 

I  commend  Senator  Barnaul  for  his 
commitment  to  protecting  Medicare 
bentflciaries  from  the  catastrophic 
costs  of  acute  illness.  I  strongly  sup- 
PMt  this  legidation  and  will  work  with 
Senator  BgHTsm  and  other  colleagues 
on  the  Finance  Cmnmittee  to  pass  this 
legislation  this  year. 

This  is  an  important  first  step 
toward  providing  elderly  persons  with 
adequate  health-care  protection  from 
catastrophic  costs  that  can  wipe  out  a 
lifetime  of  savings  and  rob  them  of 
peace  of  mind  and  quality  of  life  in 
their  last  years. 

We  must  fo  beyond  this  proposal, 
however,  to  develop  a  workable  pro- 
gram of  benefits  and  financing  for  the 
true  catastrophic  costs  of  health 
care— the  cost  of  long-term  care  for 
the  Nation's  31  million  Medicare  bene- 
fldariea. 

I  am  ctmmitted  to  working  toward 
t-hte  Important  objective  and  welcome 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
body  in  this  critical  endeavor.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Bnnani  for  Introducing  legislation  to 
oqnand  Medicare  protection  for  cata- 
strophic illnesses.  This  legislation 
takes  Important  steps  to  close  the  gaps 

in  our  health-care  sjrstem  that  often 

force  our  elderly  citizens  to  Impover- 
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iah  themselves  when  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness strikes.  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  this  committee  in  shaping 
this  legislation  and  ensuring  Its  pas- 
sage. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  lMX>adens  Medicare's  Home  Health 
Program  so  that  it  can  more  adequate- 
ly meet  the  home  care  needs  of  the  el- 
derly. Currentiy.  despite  the  fact  that 
many  elderly  patients  are  being  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  earlier  than  in 
the  past  because  of  the  prospective 
pajmaent  system.  Medicare  reimbursed 
home  health  services  are  becoming 
less  available  to  patients  because  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  restrict  the  Medi- 
care home-care  benefit.  I  i4>plaud  the 
provisions  In  tiie  Bentsen  bill  that  in- 
creases dally  home  care  from  21  to  45 
days  and  clarifies  the  definition  of 
"homebound." 

Indeed,  these  measures  resemble 
provisions  in  the  Medicare  Home 
Health  Services  Improvement  Act,  leg- 
islation that  I  introduced  last  week 
with  the  support  of  Senators  Mitch- 
«f.i..  RocKxmxxR.  and  others  that 
would  expand  and  clarify  the  Medi- 
care home  health  benefit  while  up- 
grading home  health  quality  stand- 
ards. My  legislation  caUs  for  60  days  of 
dally  care,  with  no  requirement  for 
prior  hospitalization,  clarification  of 
the  definition  of  "homebound"  so  that 
it  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  "bed- 
ridden." and  3  weeks  of  skilled  or  non- 
skilled  home  care  when  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  nursing  home  care.  In 
the  area  of  quality,  our  bill  would, 
among  other  things,  require  HCPA  to 
assestt  i>aticnt  outcomes  when  it  moni- 
tors home  health  quality,  and  require 
home  health  aides  to  complete  an 
HHS-approved  training  program.  I 
hope  to  Include  this  legislation  in  vari- 
ous legislative  vehicles.  Including  Sen- 
ator BxRTSKif's  catastrophic  proposal. 
This  year's  reconciliation  bill  and  the 
Mitchell-Pryor-Bradley  nursing  home 
quality  bill  will  provide  additional  leg- 
islative opportunities  to  ensure  action 
on  this  home-care  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
Senator  Bestssk's  bill  Increases  Medi- 
care's skilled  nursing  facility  [SNFl 
coverage  and  eliminates  the  current 
210-day  limit  on  hospice  coverage. 
These  measures  will  ensure  greater 
access  to  posthospital  care:  access  that 
many  of  our  elderly  Americans  badly 
need  after  they  are  released  from  the 
hospital  in  more  Intense  phases  of 
their  illnesses  and  in  greater  need  of 
various  levels  of  postacute  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  reference  to  Senator  Bkrtseii's 
financing  mechanism,  which  protects 
low  Income  elderly  and  requires  higher 
Income  elderly  to  carry  a  greater  share 
of  the  costs  for  financing  this  impor- 
tant catastrophic  benefit.  While  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review 


the  details  of  his  proposal.  I  certainly 
praise  the  chairman  for  developing  a 
progressive  mechanism  for  financing 
the  program. 

In  sununary.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  focusing  his 
efforts  on  this  critical  health  care 
issue,  thank  him  for  his  continued  in- 
terest and  support  for  home  care,  and 
express  my  optimism  that  a  sound  and 
reasonable  catastrophic  proposal  will 
emerge  from  the  Finance  Committee.* 
Sir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Pliuuice  Committee  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  plan  under  the  Medi- 
care Program.  Medicare  is  a  landmark 
Federal  program  providing  health  in- 
surance coverage — and  peace  of  mind — 
to  millions  of  America's  elderly  citi- 
zens, and  those  of  us  who  worked  hard 
for  its  enactment  count  it  as  one  of 
our  proudest  accomplishments  in  the 
Congress. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  all  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  the  program  does 
not  address  all  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  elderly.  One  especially  critical 
area  in  which  Medicare  is  deficient  is 
the  provision  of  coverage  adeqiiate  to 
cover  a  catastrophic  illness  requiring  a 
long  hospital  stay.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  addresses  this 
deficiency. 

With  the  legislation  today  we  now 
have  a  very  good  basis  for  begiiming 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  how  best  to 
design  a  catastrophic  insurance  plan. 
Together  with  the  plan  advanced  by 
the  administration  and  the  proposal 
now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  will  be  able  to 
fully  consider  all  the  critical  ele- 
ments—from coverage  adequacy  to 
beneficiary  costs  and  Government  fi- 
nancing capabilities. 

I  am  eager  to  begin  this  critical  proc- 
ess, and  I  know  elderly  citizens  all 
around  the  country  and  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  eager  for  us  to  do  so. 
I  commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Beht- 
SEH.  for  his  bill  today,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  in- 
troducing the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 

Several  weeks  ago.  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  con- 
ducted hearings  to  document  the 
hardships  faced  by  many  elderly  faced 
with  catastrophic  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  medical  care— medical  care 
expenses  not  covered  by  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  We  found  some  truly  gaping 
holes  in  the  coverage  now  offered  by 
these  programs.  The  hearings  also  ex- 
plored the  possibilities  of  enacting  leg- 
islation this  year— even  though  we 
have  such  severe  pressures  to  reduce 
our   budget    deficits— that    would   at 


least  take  a  strong  first  step  to  close 
these  gaps. 

We  thought  we  could  find  a  way  to 
enact  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
bill  this  year  on  a  deficit  neutral  basis, 
and  the  budget  resolution  we  are  now 
considering  in  the  Senate  makes  provi- 
sion for  such  a  bilL 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  take  that  strong  first  step  to  fill 
in  the  health  Insurance  gaps  for  the 
elderly.  It  would  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems. We  have  yet  to  address  the  full 
extent  of  the  financial  biirden  faced 
by  families  with  someone  institutional- 
iaed  in  a  nursing  home.  The  bill  does 
not  fuUy  address  the  high  costs  in- 
curred for  prescription  drugs.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill  which  will  provide 
broad  protection  against  the  cata- 
strophic costs  incurred  by  many  elder- 
ly for  hospital  and  physician  expenses, 
and  it  takes  some  Important  steps  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  more  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  long-term  care 
and  drug  costs. 

First,  the  bill  woiild  limit  the  out-of- 
pocket  liability  for  deductibles  and  co- 
payments  under  Medicare  to  $1,700  a 
year.  No  Medicare  beneficiary  would 
be  liable  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  Medicare-covered  services  beyond 
this  cap  in  any  1  year. 

Second,  there  would  be  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  Medicare-covered  hos- 
pital days  and  all  hospital  copayments 
would  be  eliminated  after  payment  of 
the  initial  hospital  deductible,  now  set 
at  $520.  The  deductible,  now  charged 
per  admission,  would  be  limited  to  one 
per  calendar  year. 

Third,  Medicare  skilled  nursing 
home,  home  health  and  hospice  bene- 
fits would  be  expanded  in  recognition 
of  the  growing  need  for  affordable 
health  care  as  an  alternative  to  long 
hospitidizations. 

The  skilled  nursing  home  benefit 
would  be  increased  from  100  days  per 
year  to  150,  and  the  daily  copayments 
required  would  be  lowered  from  the 
current  $65  charged  for  each  day 
beyond  20  days  to  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  national  average 
Medicare  skilled  nursing  facility  cost 
per  day.  The  new  copayment  would  be 
only  about  $18  in  1998,  and  would  be 
paid  only  for  the  first  10  days  of  nurs- 
ing home  care.  After  the  first  10  days, 
no  further  nursing  home  copayments 
would  be  required. 

InuM>rtant  changes  are  made  to  the 
Medicare  home  health  benefit  to  alle- 
viate a  situation  in  which  many  elder- 
ly in  need  of  home  health  care  are 
now  being  denied  payments.  The  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  dally  home  visits 
up  to  45  days  a  year  are  covered  by 
Medicare.  In  the  case  of  someone  not 
recenUy  hospitalized,  daUy  home  care, 
as  required,  would  be  avidlable  for  21 
days.  The  bill  also  provides  important 
clarifications  of  the  definition  of 
"homebound"  status  for  purposes  of 
home  health  coverage.  In  addition,  the 


upper  limits  on  number  of  days  of  cov- 
ered hospice  care  are  eliminated. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  catastrophk  costs  of  some 
essential  life-saving  drugs  by  allowing 
the  costs  of  immunosuppressive  drugs 
used  by  organ  traniq>lant  patients  to 
be  counted  toward  the  overall  cata- 
strophic cap  of  $1,700.  Under  current 
law.  such  drugs  are  reimbursed  at  80 
percent  of  their  cost  for  the  first  year 
of  use  only.  Though  ttds  provision 
does  not  cover  the  high  costs  of  other 
essential  (hug  therapies  necessary  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  the  bill  also  re- 
qxiires  a  study  by  the  Institute  of  Med- 
icine with  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional coverage  of  prescription  drugs 
in  the  near  future. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  require  States 
to  apply  any  Medicaid  savings  result- 
ing from  the  expanded  Medicare  cov- 
erage to  additional  coverage  or  relief 
from  out-of -podcet  expenses  for  lower 
Income  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness expenses  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. And  it  would  do  it  in  a  deficit 
neutral  way.  The  new  catastrophic  ex- 
pense protections  would  be  self -financ- 
ing through  additional  premiums  paid 
by  Medicare  beneficiaries  themselves. 

All  beneficiaries  would  pay  an  addi- 
tional catastrophic  premium  of  $4  per 
month.  Since  Medicaid  now  picks  up 
the  premium  for  the  lowest  income  el- 
derly and  our  bill  would  encourage 
States  to  cover  these  expenses  for 
even  more  elderly.  I  think  this  new 
premium  is  well  within  a  realistic 
range  for  all  beneficiaries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  recognizes 
that  some  beneficiaries  with  higher  in- 
comes would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay 
more  for  the  additional  catastrophic 
protection.  The  bUl  we  are  introducing 
provides  for  a  supplemental  premiiui 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  The  supple- 
mental premliun  would  be  tax  deducti- 
ble. Just  as  are  premiums  now  paid  for 
private  health  insurance,  and  there 
would  be  a  cap  on  the  total  amount 
that  could  be  charged  of  any  benefici- 
ary in  any  1  year.  The  bill  is  designed 
so  that  once  the  new  catastrophic  cov- 
erage benefits  are  fully  Implemented, 
the  total  premium  paid  by  any  Medi- 
care beneficiary  would  not  exceed  65 
percent  of  the  fxiU  cost  of  current 
Medicare  part  B  coverage  as  well  as 
the  new  catastrophic  coverage. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach to  financing  the  new  cata- 
strophic coverage  is  good  policy.  It 
provides  a  way  to  Include  important 
protections  against  catastrophic 
health  care  expenses  for  all  benefici- 
aries even  while  recognizing  that 
many  beneficiaries  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  increased  premiums.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  condder  an  impor- 
tant health  care  initiative  this  year— 
without  delay— even  while  we  are  still 


struggling  with  our  overriding  budget 
deficit  problons. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  supplemental  premium 
is  structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
truly  affordable  to  all  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries and  represents  the  best  possi- 
ble  value  for  catastrophic  coverage.  As 
this  bill  is  further  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole.  I  will  want  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  the  supplemen- 
tal premium  to  ensure  that  it's  impact 
is  fair  and  acceptable  to  aU  those  who 
would  choose  to  purchase  the  addi- 
tional coverage. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  bill  sets  out  an  equitable  and  solid 
framework  for  much-needed  cata- 
strophic illness  expenses  protection 
for  the  elderly  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  as  we  find 
ways  to  make  it  even  better.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  under  the  Medicare 
Program.  This  bill  expands  the  Medi- 
care -Program  to  provide  coverage  for 
beneficiaries  for  a  longer  period  of 
their  stay  in  hospitals,  and  home 
health  care  they  need  up<m  their  dis- 
charge and  Immunosuppressive  drugs 
to  aid  in  their  recovery  from  a  cata- 
strophic illness.  When  catastrophic  ill- 
ness strikes  the  costs  can  be  enor- 
mous—Medicare experts  have  estimat- 
ed the  costs  from  $2  to  $5  billion  a 
year  based  on  the  comprehensiveness 
of  services.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2030.  there  will  be  8.6  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  85.  com- 
pared to  2.7  million  in  1985  clearly  in- 
creasing the  need  for  such  a  benefit. 

Under  Senator  BDrrsnr's  proposal. 
Medicare  would  be  restructed  to  auto- 
matically cover  those  individuals  en- 
rolled in  the  Medicare  Part  B  program 
for  catastrophic  illness.  The  cost  of 
this  coverage  would  be  an  additional 
$4  per  month  in  the  basic  part  B  pre- 
mium for  1988— future  years  to  be  In- 
dexed—and  a  supplemental  premlimi 
of  $12  per  year  for  each  $150  of 
Income  tax  due  after  the  first  $150. 
For  all  those  who  receive  part  B  cover- 
age, the  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  all 
covered  services  would  be  limited  to 
$1,700  per  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  30 
million  participants  would  receive  pro- 
tection agahist  catastrophic  lUness  ex- 
penses imder  this  proposal. 

In  addition,  this  bill  addresses  an- 
other Important  problem,  the  long- 
term  care  provided  in  our  skilled  nurs- 
ing and  health  related  fadUties  [SNFs 
and  HRFsl.  It  increases  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  SNF's  from  100  to  150  days  in 
a  calendar  year,  and  changes  the 
skilled  nursing  facility  coinsurance  so 
that  beneficiaries  pay  coinsurance 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage Medicare  skilled  nivsing  facility 
cost  per  day  for  the  first  10  days.  Cur- 
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roiUy  bmeflciarlea  pay  coinsurance 
for  days  30  to  100  at  a  cost  of  $65  per 
day  in  1967. 

As  for  eztcaaded  long-term  care,  this 
bm  requires  HHS  and  the  Institute  of 
Medletne  to  study  the  public  and  pri- 
vate oiyOons  for  financing  these  serv- 
ices. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  inclusion 
of  this  provision  which  is  quite  similar 
to  the  movisioos  of  S.  283.  a  bfll  I  in- 
troduced on  the  first  day  of  the  100th 
Congress.  S.  283  adcs  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  om- 
duct  a  study  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  modl^ring  coverage  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  to  include  different 
levels  of  extended  or  nonacute  care; 
and  to  report  the  results  of  the  study 
to  the  Congress  prior  to  December  31. 
1987. 

At  least  as  important  in  the  discus- 
sion of  catastrcqihic  illness  and  long- 
term  health  care  coverage  is  the  costs 
of  immunosunnessive  and  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  "^is  biU  would  expand 
part  B  coverage  to  include  the  cost  of 
immunosupincssive  drugs  in  the  over- 
all cap  on  imUvidual  expenditures  for 
catastrophic  <tI"*— 

This  un  also  requires  that  HHS  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  study  the 
posstbHitgr  of  incorporating  the  costs 
of  prescription  drugs  into  catastrophic 
coverage  under  Medicare.  Often,  these 
drugs  are  so  costly  that  the  elderly 
become  impoverished  simply  trying  to 
recover  from  a  devastating  illness, 
after  paying  tot  the  treatment  of  that 

An  added  benefit  of  this  bill  is  the 
savings  which  States  wHl  accrue  from 
decreased  Medicaid  payments.  Often  a 
Medicare  recipient  will  become  impov- 
erished due  to  their  health  care  ex- 
penses and  are  forced  to  deplete  their 
assets  and  go  on  Medicaid.  This  biU 
seeks  to  avoid  this.  StOI.  there  are 
some  who  do  not  suffer  catastrophic 
illness  but  have  limited  or  low  incomes 
and  who  require  medical  coverage. 
This  bUl  requires  that  all  savings  in 
Medicaid,  due  to  the  expanded  cover- 
age of  Medicare,  be  used  toward  pro- 
viding health  care  coverage  for  these 
individuals  and  where  possible  prevent 
spousal  impoverishment  which  arises 
due  to  the  costs  of  caring  for  a  loved 
one. 

Importantly,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  notify  all  Medicare  recipi- 
ents of  what  Medicare  will  and  will  not 
pay  for  under  this  new  arrangement. 
EducsAing  beneficiaries  will  be  vital 
and  most  necessary  to  the  success  of 
this  program. 

This  legislation  will  certainly  be  im- 
proved, but  to  date  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive measure  we  have  in  help- 
ing the  elderly  to  cope  with  their 
healthcare  costs.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Bkbtsch.  in  introduc- 
ing S.  1127. 


The  issue  of  the  costs  of  catastroph- 
ic care  is  of  concern  to  all  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  bills,  including  my 
own.  S.  754,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  and  previous  Congresses. 
This  cmcem  is  not  new,  however,  as 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware.  It  has 
been  evident  for  some  time  that  there 
were  a  number  of  elderly  in  this  coun> 
try  faced  with  the  prospect  of  impov- 
erishment due  to  the  catastrophic  cost 
of  an  illness  or  series  of  illnesses.  Our 
difficulty  has  been  in  determining: 
first,  how  to  define  catastrophic: 
second,  how  to  finance  any  benefit  ex- 
IMnsion:  third,  how  to  protect  low- 
income  beneficiaries;  and  fourth,  how 
to  avoid  preempting  the  private  sector, 
which  pliers  an  important  role  in  pro- 
viding health  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Bkntsxh  has.  in  the  biU 
being  introduced  today,  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  focus  in  particular  on 
item  No.  3.  the  protection  of  the  low- 
income  beneficiaxy. 

nUAHCUfG 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  perfect 
way  to  solve  the  problems  related  to 
the  low-income  elderly.  However,  this 
proposal  goes  a  long  way  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  provides  for  an  interesting  combi- 
nation of  financing  methods.  There  is 
a  basic  premium  and  an  additional 
supplemental  premium  based  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  an  individual  pays. 
Therefore,  it  takes  into  consideration 
an  Individual's  ability  to  pay  for  catas- 
tropic  protection  and  also  in  doing  so 
allows  this  coverage  to  be  more  afford- 
able for  low  income  beneficiaries. 

This  Senator  has  some  concern 
about  using  an  individual's  income  tax 
liability  as  the  mechanism  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  an  individual's 
supplemental  premium.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  mechanism  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  is  a  voluntary,  premiiun- 
based  system,  rather  than  a  general 
tax  increase.  It  preserves  the  concept 
of  insurance— that  individuals  who 
benefit  should  pay  for  those  benefits. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to 
income  test  the  t>enefit  itself,  but  that 
Is  perceived  by  many  as  being  very 
complicated  and  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. It  also  has  the  potential  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  nature  of  Medi- 
care and  create  the  impression  that 
Medicare  is  a  welfare  program.  This  is 
not  what  we  want  to  see  happen. 

Our  proposal  warrants  full  discus- 
sion, as  it  is  certainly  not  perfect  by 
any  means.  But  it  is  a  start  and  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  over  the  House 
bilL 

Bxmms 

In  many  respects,  this  bill  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  introduced  earlier  this  session 
with  respect  to  benefits.  The  most  no- 
table changes  that  have  been  made  are 
those  related  to  home  care  and  skilled 
nursing  care.  Both  areas  that  deserve 


our  attention.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
note  that  a  provision  included  in  my 
original  biU,  S.  754,  dealing  with  the 
coverage  of  out-of-pocket  costs  for  pre- 
scription drugs  has  also  been  included. 

OOMCLUSIOII 

As  I  noted  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
tion of  S.  754,  we  are  aware  that  these 
bflls  only  address  part  of  the  problem. 
We  are  continuing  to  look  at  addition- 
al areas,  especially  the  difficult  matter 
of  the  financing  of  long-term  care.  As 
I  have  stated  before  in  this  Chamber, 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.  However, 
it  is  gratifsring  to  know  that  thought- 
ful individuals,  such  as  Senator  Bkht- 
SDf,  are  willing  to  work  to  develop 
meaningful  solutions. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  trlallate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

saspmsioii  or  Dtmr  oh  trullats 
•  ^Sx.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  temporarily  suspend  the  duty 
on  trlallate.  a  herbicide  product. 

I  ask  unitnimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Coh- 

GRXSSIOHAL  RBCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

8.1129 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TUALLATE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  Item: 


■•$0».O7   S-(2.  3,  y- 
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125.36.  pirt  20. 
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SEC  2.  EFrECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consiunp- 
tion  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  allegations  of  cen- 
sorship in  the  editorial  operations  of 
certain  newspapers  published  by  the 
Department  of  E>efense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

PRXEDOM  OP  THE  DKPARTIfEIfT  OP  DEPKNSS 
PRESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  I  have  been  made 
aware  of  a  number  of  complaints  from 
civilian  Journalists  at  the  military's 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  newspi4>er 
that  the  paper  is  being  censored  to 
keep  out  or  suppress  unfavorable 
news. 


The  military  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  censorship  hi  any  form  is 
prohibited  imder  the  first  amendment 
of  our  Constitution.  But,  Stars  and 
Stripes  staffers,  appreciative  of  the 
meaning  of  freedom  of  the  press,  are 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  that 
stories  in  the  Pacific  are  behig  either 
underplayed,  or  withheld  from  publi- 
cation altogether  because  the  military 
wants  to  avoid  embarrassment  and  the 
airing   of   ansrthing  but   pro-defense 

If  this  seems  at  all  like  deja  vu,  it  is. 
Just  3  years  ago  I  spoke  out  on  censor- 
ship involving  the  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Five  years  ago.  the  military 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  call  for  an  end 
to  investigative  reporting  in  all  its 
publications. 

Today,  I  am  offering  a  bill  to  ap- 
point a  civilian  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  Stars  and  Stripes  newspapers' 
editorial  decisionmaking  process  as 
well  as  the  charges  of  censorship.  This 
bill  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  iM?POint  five  civilian  Journalists  to 
examine  the  censorship  question  at 
both  the  Pacific  and  European  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  rec- 
ommend changes.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
fessional Journalists  has  already 
pledged  its  help.  This  issue  has 
dragged  on  for  too  long,  and  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  It  is  important 
that  this  long-nmning  dispute  end 
soon  so  that  Stars  and  Stripes  can  get 
on  with  its  vital  mission,  and  I  think 
this  bill  is  a  big  step  in  that  direction. 

The  implications  of  these  charges 
are  very  serious.  It  means  that  our  sol- 
diers based  in  the  Pacific  may  not  be 
realizing  the  full  benefits  of  a  free 
press  even  though  they  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  it  and  other  freedoms 
every  day.  What  a  contradiction.  What 
a  deception.  We  send  soldiers  out  to 
protect  democracy  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  them  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant freedoms  we  have. 

Listen  to  the  pleas  of  one  distraught 
civilian  staffer  hi  a  letter  I  received 
earlier  this  year 

The  newspaper  is  now  being  routinely  cen- 
sored and  the  news  In  It  managed.  Interfer- 
ence by  senior  commanders  and  their  public 
affairs  officers  in  the  editorial  operations 
...  is  commonplace  .  .  .  This  newspaper  is  a 
kind  of  public  trust  that  Is  being  badly 
abused  and  subverted.  It  is  paid  for,  in  large 
part,  by  taxpayer  funding  and  the  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  know  that  it  is  providing 
censored  news  and  information  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  If  the  E>OD  insists  on  cen- 
soring the  paper  then  they  should  at  least 
be  forced  to  inform  military  personnel  that 
this  is  taking  place  so  they  can  opt  to  buy 
other  publications. 

I  offer  a  small  sampling  of  evidence 
that  indicates  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
may  not  have  the  proper  view  of  its 
mission: 

On  the  day  that  an  Army  colonel  en- 
tered prison  last  September  after 
being  convicted  of  misuse  of  Army 
funds,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  decided 


not  to  run  a  story  on  the  event.  Up  to 
that  point,  the  newspaper  had  covered 
the  story.  But  the  editor-in-chief 
there,  CoL  Edwin  Montgomery,  in- 
forms me  that  the  wayward  officer's 
entry  into  prison  was  not  newsworthy. 
Imagine.  A  colonel  steals  from  the 
Army  he  helps  supervise,  and  it  is  not 
newsworthy  when  he  goes  to  prison. 
Any  Journalist  worth  his  or  her  salt 
knows  that  when  you've  been  follow- 
ing a  story,  you  owe  it  to  your  readers 
to  follow  it  to  the  end. 

Last  October,  when  hunger-striking 
Vietnam  veterans  made  headlines  for 
protesting  idd  to  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras.  the  Stars  and  Stripes  skipped  the 
issue  hiltially.  Colonel  Montgomery 
has  replied  that  he  opposed  publishing 
the  story  because  he  had  doubts  that 
the  group  really  represented  veterans. 
It  was  not  imtil  2  days  later,  after  the 
news  had  been  run  elsewhere,  that 
Colonel  Montgomery  grudgingly  decid- 
ed to  inform  his  Pacific  personnel 
about  the  protest.  But  for  soldiers  in 
the  Pacific,  finally  getting  news  of  the 
efforts  of  the  hunger-strikers,  who 
were  exercising  the  first  amendment 
in  their  own  way,  was  like  getting  to  a 
movie  30  minutes  late  and  being 
handed  a  box  of  stale  popcorn. 

In  November,  Mr.  President,  a  story 
featuring  comments  by  five  Senators 
critical  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  go  above  the  SALT  n  limits  in 
the  deployment  of  long-range  bombers 
was  reworiced  to  carry  a  different  spin. 
The  redone  version  of  the  story  did 
not  quote  any  of  the  Senators  specifi- 
cally, and,  instead,  in  one  paragr^h 
next  to  the  ending  paragraph,  glossed 
over  the  specific  issues  at  hand. 

And.  in  what  I  find  absolutely  ap- 
palling in  this  day  and  time,  given  the 
genuine  concern  of  the  dangers  of  the 
dreaded  disease  AIDS,  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  decided  not  to  run 
an  excellent  New  York  Thnes  story 
that  discussed  increasing  concern 
about  AIDS-carrying  Pillphio  prosti- 
tutes working  in  the  vicinity  of  Clark 
Air  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Station. 

So  what  does  Colonel  Montgomery 
say  about  this?  The  colonel  says  that 
the  story  was  not  published  because  it 
was  human  interest,  rather  than 
straight  news,  and  lacked  balance  and 
was  possibly  inaccurate.  Instead,  our 
soldiers  who  protect  the  first  amend- 
ment got  a  very  watered-down,  self- 
serving  story,  published  an  entire 
month  later,  that  talked  about  how 
the  military  was  testhig  for  AIDS  in 
the  area  and  how  Filipino  political  fac- 
tions opposed  to  U.S.  military  presence 
blamed  AIDS  on  American  GI's. 

The  problem  has  gone  beyond  mere 
complaints,  Mr.  President.  A  top-level 
civilian  editor  at  the  Pacific  edition  re- 
cently gave  notice  that  he  was  resign- 
ing because  of  censorship. 

Over  in  Europe,  a  Navy  captain  who 
left  as  editor-in-chief  there  and  retired 
from  the  miUtary  last  August,  said  in  a 


recent  article  published  in  the  distln- 
gtiished  Columbia  Journalism  Review: 
The  degree  of  oommand  tnfluenoe  hfcame 
intolerable  to  me.  It  was  getting  progie—lve- 
ly  worse.  It  got  to  the  point  where  I  was  get- 
ting calls  on  weekends  from  underUngs 
speaking  for  generals  and  admirals  ...  I 
Just  got  sick  of  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  does  this  sound 
anything  like  a  free  press  in  a  demo- 
cratic society?  Not  to  me. 

It's  possible  the  military  has  too 
much  control  over  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Both  publications  are  run  by  a  mili- 
tary editor-in-chief,  who  answers  to  a 
military  commander-in-chief  who  over- 
sees the  entire  military  theater,  from 
infantrymen  and  tanks,  to  ships,  air- 
craft and  nuclear  warheads  and,  yes, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Neither  pi^Der 
has  had  a  civilian  as  editor-in-chief. 

Both  papers  are  also  guided  by  what 
are  called  advisory  boards.  But  each 
board  is  composed  of  military  public 
affairs  specialists,  with  the  only  excep- 
tions being  the  civilian  managing  edi- 
tors of  the  respective  pv?ers. 

A  recently  formed  review  board  is  of 
little  help  in  solving  the  current  crisis, 
because  it  is  focusing  on  the  PN>ers' 
business  problems  and  the  board  is 
comprised  totally  of  reserve  military 
officers,  many  without  backgroimds  as 
worlLlng  Journalists. 

Roughly  $27  million  in  tax  dollars 
has  gone  into  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
newspapers  in  both  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  over  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 
Budgets  are  tight  these  days,  and  defi- 
cits run  rampant.  It  is  irresponsible  to 
ask  taxpayers  to  support  a  vehicle 
that  runs  up  on  the  curb  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  DOD's  mission  statement  indi- 
cates that  Stars  and  Stripes  has  the 
duty  "To  bring  EKDD  persoimel  and 
their  dependents  the  same  interna- 
tional, national,  and  regional  news  and 
opinion  from  commercial  sources 
available  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  SUtes."  It  also  says  that 
there  will  be  a  free  flow  of  news  and 
information  without  censorship  or 
news  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  legis- 
lation is  viewed  as  an  instrument  of 
protection. 

We  simply  cannot  in  good  conscience 
send  troops  abroad  to  lead  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  censor  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  same  time. 

Our  people  overseas  deserve  better 
than  second-class  treatment.  I  hope  we 
move  swiftly  on  this.  It  is  never  too 
soon  to  deal  with  any  affront  to  free 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  copies  of 
the  following  news  articles:  "Pacific 
Rift."  published  in  the  January  17, 
1987.  edition  of  Editor  and  Publisher, 
"Stars  and  Stripes  and  Censorship," 
from  the  January /February  edition  of 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  and 
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"Stan  and  Stripes  ComM  Under  Fire." 
publtahed  on  April  5.'  1987.  in  the  liU- 
waiikee  Journal,  be  placed  in  the 
RaooBB  alone  with  the  lecialation. 

llMre  beinc  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobb.  as  f ollowK 

&11M 
B»  U  mae*at  fry  Me  Smate  md  Hovm  of 
lUmmtntmHvn   of  the    VnUtd   Statea   of 
Awitrtem  in  Oomgnn  oManMed, 


This  Act  nay  be  cited  u  the  "Fteedom  of 
the  Denaitmept  of  Defenae  Pnm  Act  of 

iwr. 

aac  inrAsumiiNT  or  oomnasiON. 

(a)  ■nAmoDiBR.— There  is  eeUMtehed 
the  OommlMlan  on  Freedom  of  the  Depart- 
■MBt  of  Defeue  Prea  (hereafter  In  thia  Act 
refaned  to  u  the  "OommlHloo''). 

(b)  OuMfuaiHOH.— <  1 )  The  Oommt»<on 
■haU  be  rwnpoenrt  of  S  memben  appointed 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  Defenae  from  araonc  10 
IwtBMia  irtMt  have  demonatrated  dlatln- 
gaiBhed  aerrlce  in  the  field  of  Joumallam 
and  are  nomtnatwi  by  one  or  more  prof ea- 
■ionai  Joumallam  organiiatlona  deaisnated 
by  the  Secretary. 

(»  Membeta  of  the  Armed  Forcea,  em- 
of  the  Federal  Ooremment.  and 
outaide  the  Federal  Oovemment 
a^io  perfonn  any  work  in  aupport  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  ahall  be  inellsible  to 
aerre  aa  memben  of  tite  Onmmlaaion. 

(c)  *^*»»««««  urn  Vies  Chaibmaii.— The 
OoBomlaBian  ahall  aelect  a  Chairman  and 
Vloe  Oiainaan  from  amonc  ita  meaben, 

(d)  Pbuod  or  Arruuiimirr.  Vacahchb.— 
tMmmtimrm  ghall  bo  appointcd  for  the  life  of 
the  Oommiaatan.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mtatftm  aliall  not  affect  ita  powers,  but  shall 
be  flOed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  orlslnal 
appointment. 

(e)  IiniuL  OaoAinzATioMAL  RaQona- 
MBRa.— <1)  Ttie  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall 
make  all  appointments  mider  subaecUon  (b) 
witliin  so  daya  after  tlie  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act. 

(S)  The  Commiaaion  shall  convene  Its  first 
meetins  within  15  days  after  the  first  date 
on  wliich  all  memlters  of  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed.  At  that  meeting  the 
CommtasicKi  sliall  select  its  Ctiairman  and 
moe  Cliairman  and  develop  an  investisative 
acenda  and  aeliedule  for  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  thia  Act. 
sac  I.  mmis  OP  iHB  oomiissioN. 

Tlie  Commission  sliall— 

(1)  examine— 

(A)  tlie  editorial  polidea  and  operations  of 
the  Pacific  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
newapaper  puldiahed  by  the  Commander-ln- 
Oiief  of  the  United  Statea  Pacific  Com- 
mand; 

(B)  the  editorial  policies  and  operations  of 
the  European  editim  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripea  newapaper  published  by  the  Com- 
mander-ln-Cliief  of  the  United  States  Euro- 
pean Command;  and 

(C)  the  poUciea  and  requirements  of  De- 
partment of  Defenae  Instruction  Siao.4, 
dated  November  14.  ISM. 

to  determine  whether  any  cenaoralUp  and 
newa  management  is  permitted  by  such  poU- 
ciea and  requirementa  or  Is  practiced  in  such 
operationa,  and,  if  censmrsliip  or  news  man- 
acement  is  practiced  in  such  operations, 
wliether  ttie  practice  is  impeding  the  free 
flow  of  news  and  Information  to  miUtary 
penonnei; 

(3)  identify  and  investigate  complaints 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 


Commission  by  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Joumaliatic  stAff  of  Uie  Pacific 
editim  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Euro- 
pean edition  of  tlie  Stan  and  Stripea  with 
reject  to  matters  witliin  the  reaponailiility 
of  the  Commiaaion  under  paragraph  lir,  and 

(3)  determine  whether  increased  civilian 
participation  in  the  editorial  operationa  of 
auch  newapapera.  Including  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dvQian  to  aerve  as  editor-in-ehief 
of  each  such  newq>aper,  will  decreaae  the 
likelihood  of  censorship  and  newa  manage- 
ment In  the  flow  of  news  and  information  to 
military  peracmneL 
8BC.  4.  asrocT. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  on 
wlilch  the  Commiaaion  oonvenea  Its  first 
meettng,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  Congreaa  a 
written  report  containing  the  reaults  of  Its 
Investigation  under  thia  Act  together  with 
audi  recommendations  as  It  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

SIC  S.  POWERS  OP  THB  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Haaanras.- The  Commiaaion  or,  at  its 
direction,  any  suttoommittee  or  member  of 
the  Commiaaion,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
placea,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such 
evidence,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  sulipeona  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  documents, 
tapea,  and  materials  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  considers  ad- 
vinble. 

(b)  laroufATioR.-r-The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency,  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  newspapers 
such  Information  as  the  Cmnmlsslon  consid- 
ers necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  tills  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mimion.  the  head  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  newspaper  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

8BC  (.  COMMISSION  PltOCEDURE& 

(a)  lilnrnTGS.— The  Commission  stiall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  QuoauM.— (1)  Three  memliers  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  of  members  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(3)  The  Commission  sliall  act  by  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  SuBooioirrTEES.— The  Commission  m&y 
establish  panels  composed  of  less  than  the 
full  memliership  of  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Commission's 
duties.  The  actions  of  each  such  panel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  review  and  control  of  the 
Commission.  Any  findings  and  determina- 
tions made  by  such  a  panel  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered the  findings  and  determinations  of 
the  Commission  unless  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

(d)  Open  Mketdigs.— All  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  Commission  and  any  panels 
established  by  the  Commission  stiall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(e)  Authority  op  Individuals  To  Act  por 
Commission.— Any  member  or  agent  of  the 
Commission  may,  if  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, take  any  action  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  take  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Issuance  and  Enporcdixht  op  subpor- 
NAS.— (1)  Subpoenas  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)  shall  bear  the  signature  of  the 
(Hiairman  of  the  Commission  and  stiall  be 


served  by  any  peraon  or  class  of  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Ctiairman  for  ttiat  purpose. 

(3)  In  ttie  case  of  contumacy  or  faOure  to 
ol>ey  a  sutxpooia  laaued  under  section  S(a), 
ttie  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  In  wtilch  the  subpoenaed  person 
reaidea.  la  served,  or  may  lie  found  may  laaue 
an  order  requiring  such  peraon  to  appear  at 
any  designated  place  to  testify  or  to  produce 
documentary  or  other  evidence.  Any  failure 
to  ol>ey  ttie  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  ttiat  court. 

(g)  Wimsa  Allowances  and  Pbs.— The 
provlsiona  of  section  1821  of  title  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  atiall  apply  to  witnesses  re- 
quested or  sul)peonaed  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  of  the  Commiaaion.  The  per  diem 
and  mileage  allowances  for  witnesses  stiall 
l>e  paid  from  funds  available  to  pay  the  ex- 
penaes  of  the  (^mmlssion. 

SBC  T.  COMMISSION  PBR80NNBL  MATTERa 

(a)  COMPXNSATION  OP  Mrmbrrs.— <1) 
Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  preacritied  for  grade  GS-18  of  ttie 
General  Schedule  imder  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  (Tode,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  such  memtier 
Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept 
the  voluntary  services  of  any  member  of  the 
(^mmlsslon  who  offers  to  serve  as  a 
member  without  compensation.  No  comi>en- 
sation  shall  l>e  paid  under  ttiis  subsection 
for  voluntary  services  furnished  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  accepted  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  Travel  Expknsrs.— The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  sul>ctiapter  I  of  ctiapter  57 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  wliile  away 
from  their  homes  or  regiilar  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Stapp.— (1)  The  (Ttiairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
terminate  a  staff  director  and  such  other 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  perform  its 
duties.  The  emplojonent  of  a  staff  director 
stiall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Commission. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sulxdiapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  positions 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except 
ttiat  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the 
rate  payable  for  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(d)  Detail  op  Govrrnment  Emplotrrs.— 
Any  Federal  Government  employee  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  detail  stiall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 

(e)  Procurrment  op  Temporary  and  Intxr- 
mtttent  Services.— The  Ctiairman  of  the 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  under  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for 
individuals  wtiich  do  not  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 


preacribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5333  of  such  title. 

(f)  Appucarility  op  Other  Fedrral 
Laws.— Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  oh  a  part-time 
or  full-time  tMsis  and  with  or  without  com- 
poiaation  atiall  not  lie  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
witliin  the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  re- 
living to  conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise 
Imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  pen- 
alties in  relation  to  ttie  employment  of  per- 
sons, the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  claims,  proceedings,  or  matters 
involving  the  United  SUtes.  Service  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  Commission  or  as  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Commission,  stiall  not  be  consid- 
ered service  in  an  appointive  or  elective  po- 
sition in  the  Government  for  purposes  of 
section  8344  or  8468  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  any  comparable  provision  of  Feder- 
al law. 

SEC  8.  MISCELLANEOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Postal  and  Printino  Sbrvicrs.- The 
Commission  may  use  the  United  SUtes 
mails  and  obtain  printing  and  binding  serv- 
ices In  the  same  manner  and  tmder  the  same 
ccmditions  as  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  'Miscellaneous  ADMnnsniATivx  and 
Support  Services.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  sliall  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  adminis- 
trative and  support  services  requested  by 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Travel.— To  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  memtiers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  stiall  travel  on  military  aircraft, 
miUtary  sliips,  military  vehicles,  or  other 
military  conveyances  when  travel  is  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  a  responsibility 
of  the  Commission,  except  that  no  such  air- 
craft, stiip,  vetiicle,  or  other  conveyance 
may  be  scheduled  primarily  for  the  trans- 
porUtlon  of  any  such  member  or  employee 
when  the  cost  of  commercial  transporUtlon 
Is  less  expensive. 

SEC  ».  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  sluOi  terminate  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Commisaion 
submits  its  report  under  section  4. 

SBC  i:  PAYMENT  OF  COMMISSION  EXPENSES. 

The  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
per  diem  allowances  of  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
travel  allowances,  and  per  diem  allowances, 
respectively,  of  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  The  other  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shaU  be  paid  out  of 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  payment  of  similar  expenses 
incurred  by  that  Department. 

[From  Editor  and  Publisher,  Jan.  17, 1987] 
Pacipic  Ript 
(By  Andrew  Radolf ) 
Civilian  news  staffers  of  Pacific  Stan  A 
Stripea  are  charging  that  the  military  com- 
manders of  the  newspaper  are  continuing  to 
censor  news  stories,  pMtlcularly  those  deal- 
ing with  Defense  Department  and  military 
matters. 

The  staffers,  who  caU  themselves  Con- 
cerned Civilian  Employees  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  have  sent  written  complaints  plus 
copies  of  wtiat  they  allege  is  documenUtlon 
of  censorstiip  to  several  U.S.  congressmen 


and  senators  in  the  hopes  of  spurring  an  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Army's  Inspector  General's  office  in 
Japan  tias  already  Investigated  the  situation 
at  Stars  A  Stripes,  but  in  a  Dec.  16,  1986 
report  it  rejected  ttie  staffers'  ctiarges  of 
censorstiip. 

"We  tiave  concluded  ttiat  In  the  examples 
provided,  the  determhiation  of  wtiat  was  or 
was  not  printed  was  wittiin  the  purview  of 
editorial  Judgment  or  prerogative.  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  censorstiip  or  the  mim- 
agement  of  the  news  in  contravention  of  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  diarter  .  .  .  Self- 
restraint  wittiin  ttie  PSdcS  organization  and 
in  accord  with  the  PS&S  ctiarter  is  not  the 
same  as  a  denial  of  Journalistic  freedom  by 
pressures  and  influences  from  outside 
FS^eS."  the  report  sUted. 

A  public  affairs  officer  also  will  l>e  review- 
ing Stars  and  Stripes  from  Jan.  30  to  23 
during  the  regularly  scheduled  general  in- 
spection of  the  newspaper. 

Military  spokesmen  said  the  upcoming  In- 
spection was  "routine"  and  "not  q^ecifically 
because  of  the  complaints." 

The  civilian  staffers'  group  regarded  the 
IG  finding  as  an  attempt  by  military  offi- 
cials to  block  their  protests.  In  addition  to 
"an  on-site  investigation  led  by  congression- 
al staffers."  they  also  want  the  participation 
of  professional  Journalists  and  academics 
"whose  Judgment  of  wtiat  constitutes  cen- 
sorstiip could  tie  neither  dismissed  or  disput- 
ed by  military  officials." 

Last  May.  Adm.  Ronald  J.  Hays,  the  U.S. 
commander-ln-ctiief  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
publisher  of  Stars  and  Stri[>es,  sUted  he 
would  not  tolerate  censorstiip  of  the  news- 
paper by  military  officers  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  ite  content  (EAP,  June  21, 
1986.  p.  20.). 

Adm.  Hays  Issued  tUs  sUtement  after 
Stars  and  Stripes  editors  complained  they 
were  prevented  from  running  stories  alMUt 
servicemen  lieing  sent  bat^  to  the  States 
after  they  tested  positive  for  AIDS  and  fi- 
nancially strapped  servlcewomen  and  mili- 
tary wives  working  as  tMumalds  In  Okinawa. 
The  editors  also  ctiarged  ttiat  they  were 
reprimanded  for  running  an  advance  story 
alwut  the  battlestilp  U.SJ3.  New  Jersey's 
visit  last  summer  to  Japan. 

Last  August  Air  Force  Col.  Rictiard  Ste- 
venson was  removed  as  the  paper's  com- 
mander and  transferred  to  another  post  in 
Hawaii.  He  was  replaced  by  Air  Force  Col. 
Edwin  Montgomery,  who  previously  worked 
at  the  Pentagon  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Staff. 

"There  were  editorial  decisions  that  were 
made  that  were  Incorrect,"  CINPAC  spokes- 
man Lt.  Col.  Terry  McCann  (USA)  said  of 
Stevenson's  transfer.  While  declining  to  pro- 
vide more  specific  details,  McC^ann  added 
ttiat  certain  "policies  and  procedures  were 
not  in  force  to  see  that  accurate  and  lial- 
anced  information  was  being  provided  to 
the  armed  forces.  It  was  not  because  of  cen- 
sorship." 

The  SAeS  staffers  contend  ttiAt  Montgom- 
ery since  tiis  arrival  has  Instituted  a  policy 
of  "outright  censorship"  of  the  news. 

"Montgomery  routinely  edits  local  copy 
and  wire  service  reports,  deleting  informa- 
tion relating  to  AIDS,  South  Korean  poli- 
tics, adverse  military  news,  and,  most  re- 
cenUy,  stories  wtiich  present  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration In  a  negative  light. 

"Usually  he  excuses  such  actions  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  Information  'is  not  bal- 
anced,' 'is  sensationalized,'  'is  in  bad  taste.' 
or  is  'old  news,'"  the  civiUan  employees 
sUted  in  a  Nov.  36  "Memorandum  for 
Record." 
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Specifically,  the  employees  ctiarged  tliat 
Montgomery  tiad  deleted  commenU  critical 
of  the  Reagan  adminstratioD  in  stories  deal- 
ing with  the  Ubya  dtelnf  ormmtion  rampaign 
and  the  president's  decision  to  deploy  nucle- 
ar weapons  exceeding  ttie  SALT  II  limita. 

"There  is  no  censorstiip  going  on  at  Stars 
and  Stripes.  There  are  editorial  dedatma." 
stated  McCann.  "C^ensorstiip  is  put  on  by  ex- 
ternal sources." 

McCaim  added  ttiat  the  command  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  malctaig  a  "determined 
effort"  to  see  ttiat  ttie  newspaper's  military 
audience  "received  all  the  news  in  lialanced 
coverage." 

"If  you  define  it  (censorstiip)  as  directtons 
given  from  alwve.  there  tias  certainly  lieen 
none  of  ttiat,"  sUted  Montgomery  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview  from  the  paper's  Tokyo  of- 
fices. "I  tiave  received  no  Instructloas  ttiat  a 
certain  story  is  to  be  played  or  not  to  lie 
played.  The  Judgments  I've  made  are  aU  as 
to  whether  somettiing  was  tialanreid.  objec- 
tive or  too  sensational." 

Montgomery  said  the  "difficulty"  in  edit- 
ing Stan  and  Stripes  is  ttiat  "it  is  not  exact- 
ly another  commercial  newspaper.  We  can 
only  sell  to  a  certain  audience." 

He  explained  ttiat  Stars  and  Stripes'  "pri- 
mary mission  to  provide  uncensored  news" 
to  overseas  military  personnel  "can  run 
counter"  to  iU  secondary  missicm  "to  pro- 
vide applicable  DoD  stories  and  Information 
to  Improve  mission  capability." 

As  a  result  of  ttiat  dual  purpose,  Mont- 
gomery continued,  Stan  and  Stripes  must 
"balance  news  value  and  military  concerns" 
In  covering  "sensitive  stories  as  non-aensa- 
tionally  as  possible." 

Montgomery  said  Adm.  Hays  was  con- 
cerned ttiat  "the  people  working  on  ttie 
paper  did  not  underetand"  the  dual  miaalon 
of  Stan  and  Stripes. 

His  asalgnment  at  Pacific  Stan  and 
Stripes  includes  "reorganizing  the  whole 
outfit,"  Montgomery  said,  noting  ttiat  the 
newspaper  is  experiencing  'serious  financial 
difficulties"  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the 
dollar  against  the  yen. 

Its  main  source  of  income  comes  from  op- 
erating bookstores  on  military  bases,  he 
said.  Ttie  newspaper  sells  some  advertising, 
but  it  is  restricted  to  products  which  are 
sold  only  to  military  or  government  person- 
nel abroad.  CIrcuUUon  of  the  35,000  dally 
newspaper,  at  25*  daily  and  50«  Sundays, 
also  brings  in  some  revenue. 

In  response  to  the  financial  problems.  Pa- 
cific Stars  <k  Stripes  tias  reduced  staffing  at 
Its  bureaus  and  Is  reducing  staff  at  ito 
Tokyo  head  quarten  ttirough  attrition  ttiat 
includes  not  filing  the  positions  of  military 
staff  memben  when  they  are  assigned  to 
new  duties. 

Montgomery  rejected  charges  of  the  (Con- 
cerned CiviUan  staf fen  ttiat  S4eS  sought  to 
terminate  ttiree  of  the  civillAn  employees. 
He  said  ttiat  the  financial  crisis  forced  tiim 
to  teU  the  ttiree  that  the  newspaper  could 
no  longer  pay  the  $17,000  off-base  housing 
aUowance  they  were  getting  in  addition  to 
their  salaries. 

The  ttiree  were  told,  Montgomery  said, 
that  they  had  the  option  of  moving  onto  the 
l>ase  and  continuing  to  work  for  S&S.  One 
staffer  chose  to  leave  the  newspaper,  he 
said. 

[From  the  Columbia  Journal  Review. 
January-February  1987] 

Stars  and  Stripes  and  Censorship 
Its  mission  to  provide  free  and  unoenaored 
news,  and  Its  overseer  is  the  U.S.  Depart- 
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the  hl>- 
Stan 
Is  taD  of  t^tr^t^**^  aloog  the 
ceiMOWhlp  and  raipon- 
I  dejn.  aoBM  tttatt  wrtten 
WKT.  tlM  taailon  slonc  that 
'  to  higlier  tbaa  ever. 
In  Anciai.  the  «—■««»»«■«■  of  both  the  Bu- 
PMifle  Stan  oimI  Stripea 
Air  Tone  Cokmel  Richard 
tnotfaRed  from  hto  Job  as 
of  Padlle  S«Bf«  mud  Strtpm,  which  to 
In  Tokyo  and  has  40.000  readers,  and 
Kavy  Captain  Dale  Fsttanon  realcned  from 
the  top  spot  at  the  Soropean  paper,  which 
to  baaed  in  nan— laiW  West  Oennany,  and 
has  a  drculatlan  of  144.000. 

fMtenon.  who  retired  to  Calif  omia  at 
fUtyHone.  makea  no  bones  about  why  he 
qutt:  "The  decree  ot  '"'—■"■~'  Infhienoe 
Intolerable  to  me.  It  was  getting 
It  got  to  the  point 
1 1  was  getttng  caDs  on  weekends  from 
for  generate  and  admi- 
rals.'Ocnefal  8o-and«>  to  outraged  ..  .Ad- 
miral Whatsto  wants  to  know  wliy  .  .  .  .'  I 
Just  got  sick  of  It." 

who  went  to  a  military  public 
Job  In  Honolulu,  would  not  com- 
bat sereral  of  hto  former  employees 
say  tbey  think  he  was  removed  fm-  hto  fail- 
ure to  isake  ftettic  Stan  and  5Mpes  inof- 
fensive CBOU^  for  the  military  chiefs  con- 
stantly looking  over  hto  shoulder.  It's  not, 
they  add.  M  though  he  dtdnt  try- 
Staff  BsenUwrs  of  Padflc  nan  and  Stripes 
«— T***"  fiercely— if  anonymously— about 
the  iuppnosion  of  news.  An  informal  group 
of  mostly  cMUan  editorial  workers  of  the 
paper,  which  also  employs  OI  JounuOists. 
say  they  sent  letten  detailing  their  com- 
plaints, and  asking  for  help,  to  the  Ameri- 
can CtvO  liberties  Union  and  to  the  Society 
of  Professional  Joumaltots.  Sigma  Delta 
CbL  Ttiey  want  what  iStan  and  Stripa  crit- 
ics have  sou^it  for  years;  civilian  oversight 
for  the  newspaper,  preferably  by  Ccmgress. 

"People  seem  to  think  now  that  because 
Strfpet  to  under  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it's  okay  for  anyone  in  the  military  to 
with  it."  says  a  veteran  staff 
.  "But  the  paper  was  always  meant 
tonrovlde  the  same  quality  of  news  that  the 
OIs  ooold  get  liack  home."  Indeed,  the 
newspaper's  governing  instructions,  revised 
in  1964.  forMd  the  withholding  of  news 
unless  top  commanders  deem  it  threatening 
to  U.S.  security  (v  the  safety  of  military 
personnel  And  In  response  to  questions  at  a 
press  conference  last  May,  Admiral  Ronald 
J.  Hays.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Padfle  Command  and  publisher  of  Pacific 
Stan  and  Stripea.  vowed  he  would  not  toler- 
ate any  ocnsorship. 

It  to  true  that  a  casual  reader  of  either 
Stan  and  Stripet  might  question  the  ctiarge 
that  the  newspapers  have  had  their  Journal- 
istic teeth  pulled  out  by  browbeaten  editors. 
The  Fuific  paper,  for  instance,  runs  the  de- 
voutly sntltistabltohment  Doone$bury  comic 
strip.  Lost  summer  it  ran  a  long  staff -writ- 
ten series  on  American  ataodties  In  the 
PhUtppines  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  some  writers  and  editors  say  Admiral 
Hays's  promise  has  not  been  kept.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  a  Pacific  Stan  and 
Stripes  reporter  was  the  first  to  spot  the  In- 
creasing number  of  OIs'  wives  on  Okinawa 
who  had  taken  Jobs  in  bars  to  make  ends 
meet  during  a  severe  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Colonel  Stevenson,  the  staff 
members  say,  held  the  sendtive  story  for 
several  weeks.  A  mokesman  for  publisher 
Hays  say  the  article  turned  up  "investiga- 


tory" information,  which,  under  Stan  and 
Stripei  rulea.  must  Im  submitted  to  an  ap- 
prtwrlate  government  agency,  which,  in 
turn,  must  take  action  before  it  can  be  pub- 
lished. Staff  members  feel  It  was  held  be- 
cause it  was  unflattering  to  the  military.  In 
the  end.  somebody  quietly  slipped  a  draft  of 
the  Okinawa  article  to  the  Tokyo  UPI 
office,  and  then  Stan  and  Stripet  ran  UPI's 
version  on  page  one. 

Stevenson  also  did  not  allow  the  paper  to 
print  word  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
battleship  New  Jertey  in  Sasebo.  Japan,  last 
August.  The  Navy  does  not  officially  release 
ship  movemoits.  and  a  Stan  and  Stripet 
spokesman  says  the  paper  couldn't  print 
speculation.  But  staff  members  point  out 
the  "nuclear<apable"  Nev>  Jenetfa  arrival 
was  all  over  the  Japanese  press.  They  also 
say  Stan  and  Stripet  reporting  on  AIDS  in 
the  military  has  been  downplayed  in  defer- 
ence to  local  anxieties. 

One  editor  says  Initial  hopes  for  improve- 
ment under  Stevenson's  replacement.  Air 
Force  Colonel  Ed  Montgomery,  dldnt  last 
long.  The  editor  says  Montgomery  refused 
to  use  a  wire-service  story,  which  had  run  in 
the  Bwgu«h.i«fiyii»g»  Japan  Timet,  about 
OIs  who  had  been  paid  to  marry  Korean 
prostitutes  in  order  to  help  them  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

MontgCHnery,  a  former  fighter  pilot,  says 
he  thought  the  story  was  "sensational"  and 
not  newsworthy.  "One  man's  editorial  Judg- 
ment is  another  man's  censorship,  "  he  says. 
"I'm  the  editor-in-chief,  and  I  intend  to 
make  decisions  here."  Kdlting  Start  and 
Stripet,  Montgomery  says.  Is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  editing  a  civilian  newspapers. 
"People  perceive  us  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
the  United  States,  and  even  though  that's 
not  true,  it  imposes  a  duty  on  us  ...  .  We 
are  different.  We  have  a  military  mission." 

Some  former  Start  and  Stripet  employees 
take  the  long  view.  The  newspaper  has 
never  tieen  free  and  uncensored,  they  say, 
but  the  degree  of  pressure  from  above  goes 
up  and  down.  Timothy  Hutchens,  who  was 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripet  executive  editor 
from  1981  to  1984  and  who  keeps  In  touch 
with  former  colleagues  at  the  paper,  says 
that  in  his  last  years  at  Stan  and  Stripet  he 
grew  so  annoyed  at  officers  "whose  epaulets 
would  be  bristling  over  our  stories"  that  he 
ttveatened  to  complain  to  Congress.  He  re- 
layed that  threat  throughout  the  Pacific 
command  and  to  the  Pentagon,  and  for  a 
time  the  pressure  eased.  "But  since  then." 
he  says,  "things  certainly  seem  to  have  re- 
gressed."—Katherine  Ellison 

(Katherine  Ellison  is  a  national  corre- 
spondent for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.) 

[From  the  IiUlwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  S,  1987] 

Stabs  Si  Stkipes  Comks  Under  FntK 

(By  Frank  A.  Aukofer) 

Washhigtoh,  DC.— Over  the  years,  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  military 
forces  overseas  have  read  and  relied  on  their 
own  newspaper.  Stars  &  Stripes. 

But  there  have  been  reciuring  charges 
that  the  newspaper,  published  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  tuts  been  censored  by 
overzealous  military  commanders.  A  spate 
of  complaints  in  recent  months  has  prompt- 
ed Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  to  draft 
legislation  to  investigate  the  situation. 

Proxmire's  bill,  which  he  plans  to  intro- 
duce in  this  Senate  soon,  calls  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  investigating  commission 
whose  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
defense  secretary  but  nominated  by  profes- 
sional Journalism  organizations. 


The  senator's  office  already  has  contacted 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  for  advice  and  assistance. 
Robert  ^^Is.  editor  of  the  MQwaukee  Senti- 
nel, to  national  president  of  the  organisa- 
tion. 

Pentagon  policy  states  q>eclfically  that  "a 
free  flow  of  news  and  information  shall  be 
provided  to  aU  military  personnel  without 
censorship  or  news  management." 

"The  calculated  withholding  of  unfavor- 
able news  to  prohibited."  the  policy  says. 

Despite  that.  Proxmire  has  received  cmn- 
plaints  of  censorship  from  civilian  «;rf^-r-' 
of  the  Pacific  edition  of  Stais  di  Stripes. 
Based  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  the  Pacific  edition 
had  a  daily  circulation  last  year  of  37,389. 
The  newspaper's  European  edition  had  a 
1986  drculaUon  of  130.938. 

Though  there  have  been  allegations  in  the 
past  of  censorship  of  the  European  edition, 
the  complaints  Proxmire  received  have  all 
focused  on  the  Pacific  edition. 

In  one  instance  related  to  Proxmire.  the 
military  commander  who  functions  as 
editor-in-chief  there  killed  a  New  Toric 
Times  article  that  said  prostitutes  working 
near  U.S.  military  and  naval  Installations  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  carrying  the 
AIDS  virus.  AIDS  is  an  acronym  for  Ac- 
quired Immtme  Deficiency  Syndrome,  a 
fatal  disease  that  destroys  the  body's 
immune  system. 

When  Proxmire  asked  the  Pentagon  to  in- 
quire, the  military  editor  replied  ttiat  the 
article  in  question  was  "more  a  human  in- 
terest story  .  .  .  than  a  straight  'news 
report,'  and  it  wat  badly  unbalanced  and 
possibly  inaccurate  [and]  clearly  Implied 
that  the  only  significant  source  for  intro- 
ducing AIDS  to  the  Philippines  was  the  UJ3. 
serviceman." 

The  commander  said  he  ordered  a  staff- 
written  story,  which  described  an  AIDS  test- 
ing program  for  bar  hostesses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  U.S.  installations— Clark  Air  Base  and 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Station.  But  a  lower-rank- 
ing civilian  editor  who  complained  to  Prox- 
mire s&id  The  New  York  Times  article  con- 
tained Information  that  readers  of  Stars  de 
Stripes  needed  to  know. 

In  another  case,  the  military  commander/ 
editor  held  a  story  about  UjS.  veterans  on  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  aid  to  Nicaraguan 
rebels  because  he  said,  he  had  doubts 
"about  the  legitimacy  of  this  'group'  to  rep- 
resent 'veterans.' "  The  editor  did  run  the 
story  two  days  later  after,  he  said,  he  had 
determined  that  at  least  some  members  of 
the  group  were  veterans. 

In  a  letter  defending  his  actions,  the  mili- 
tary editor  said  his  decisions  did  not  Involve 
censorship.  He  said:  "Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
has  a  clear  responsibility  to  publish  bal- 
anced, accurate  objective  and  non-sensation- 
al news." 

But  a  lower-ranking  civilian  editor,  in  a 
long  letter  to  Proxmire,  charged  that  the 
nevrspaper  was  being  routinely  censored  by 
generals  and  admirals  who  wanted  to  make 
Stars  &  Stripes  conform  to  their  own  ideolo- 
gy and  political  views. 

He  said  the  newspaper's  military  manage- 
ment argued  that  because  the  paper  was 
published  by  the  Pentagon,  foreign  govern- 
ments beUeved  it  represented  official  U.S. 
views. 

"This  is  complete  and  utter  nonsense," 
the  civilian  editor  wrote.  "I  have  lived  in 
Asia  for  almost  20  years  ...  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  Asian  government  is  so  l>ereft  of 
talent  and  intelligence  as  to  believe  that  the 
Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  is  in  any  way  a  re- 


flection of  the  views  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment." 

The  Pentagon  conducted  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  and  reported 
back  that  the  allegations  of  censorship  were 
based  on  staff  objections  to  the  exercise  of 
editorial  judgments  and  decisions  by  the 
military  editor-in-chief.  There  was  no  find- 
ings of  censorship. 

But  Proxmire,  a  onetime  newspaper  re- 
porter whose  interest  in  the  censorship 
issue  at  Stars  A  Stripes  dates  back  to  1982, 
was  not  satisfied.  His  bill  would  give  a  five- 
member  ccmunission  composed  of  Journal- 
ism professionals  the  power  to  investigate 
the  editorial  policies  and  operations  of  both 
the  Pacific  and  European  editions  of  Stars 
&  Stripes.  The  commission's  authority 
would  Include  the  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  docimients. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  commission 
would  have  90  days  to  conduct  its  investiga- 
tion, issue  a  report  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  duties 
on  canned  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EQUAUZATIOH  OF  DDTIXS  OI»  CAMHEU  TOWA 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  1986  section  332  report  of  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
on  the  U.S.  tuna  industry  officially 
verified  that  our  domestic  tuna  indus- 
try has  been  under  assault  from  for- 
eign imports  and  is  imdergoing  an  un- 
precedented change  because  of  a  surge 
in  world  production  and  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  canned  tuna.  Im- 
ports of  canned  tuna  have  increased 
substantially  both  in  absolute  num- 
bers and  as  a  percentage  of  overall  clo- 
mestic  consumption.  Imports  have  in- 
creased nearly  300  percent  in  quantity 
since  1979  and  over  221  percent  in 
value.  As  a  percentage  of  domestic 
consumption,  imports  Increased  about 
200  percent  during  that  time  and  now 
account  for  about  27  percent  of  con- 
sumption. These  imports  have  steadily 
increased  since  1979  with  every  year 
establishing  a  new  record.  From  1979, 
imports  have  exceeded  previous  years' 
levels  by  11.8  percent.  11  percent,  23 
percent,  39.6  percent,  32.7  percent, 
31.7  percent  and  31.2  percent,  overall  a 
298-percent  increase  and  early  indica- 
tions are  that  this  year  will  set  even  a 
new  record. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.-flag  tuna  boats 
have  declined  from  124  at  the  end  of 
1979  to  90  at  the  end  of  1985.  Of  these 
90,  more  than  one-third  are  tied  up  at 
docks  and  not  working.  The  number  of 
U.S.  tuna  canneries  have  declined 
from  22  to  8  in  the  same  time  period. 
Of  those  eight,  five  are  in  Puerto  Rico, 
two  are  in  American  Samoa  and  one  is 
in  California.  Employment  has  de- 
clined 12  percent  and  wages  are  down 
8  percent. 

At  a  time  when  many  industries  are 
threatened  by  increased  imports,  it  is 
legitimate  to  ask  the  question  "what  is 
different  about  the  U.S.  tuna  indus- 
try." Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the 


most  technologically  advanced  and 
modem  fishing  fleets  in  the  world.  It 
is  unexcelled  in  equipment,  mainte- 
nancie,  and  production.  This  is  an  out- 
model  industry  that  is  losing  market 
share  because  it  is  antiquated  or  in 
need  of  reorganization.  Furthermore, 
this  is  our  last  remaining  U.S.  distant 
water  fishing  fleet  which  has  a  signlfl- 
caace  much  beyond  its  economic  con- 
tribution. The  U.S.  tuna  fleet  is  the 
only  U.S.  presence  in  the  strategically 
important  western  Pacific  Ocean  area 
which  is  frequented  by  Soviet  Union 
boats  constantly.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  recently  concluded  a  fishing  agree- 
ment in  this  area  which  aUows  their 
continued  presence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  has  just  com- 
pleted negotiating  an  imprecedented 
Western  Pacific  fishing  treaty  which  it 
will  send  to  Congress  some  time  within 
the  next  month.  This  treaty  imder- 
lines  and  emphasizes  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  maintaining  our  fishing 
boats  in  the  area  and  a  general  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Pacific.  This 
treaty  includes  a  $10  million  fishing 
rights  provision  in  order  to  maintain 
our  fishing  fleet  in  the  area.  It  would 
be  ironic  if  we  were  to  pay  $10  million 
to  maintain  the  tima  boats'  presence 
in  this  area,  while  allowing  our  boats 
to  disappear  because  of  the  structure 
of  our  tariffs. 

I  should  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  raise  tariffs 
across  the  board  but  rather  to  equalize 
the  tariff  on  imported  canned  tuna  at 
24  percent.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  main- 
tains separate  tariffs  on  tuna  packed 
in  oil  and  tuna  packed  in  water.  The 
basic  U.S.  import  duty  on  tuna  packed 
in  water  is  6  percent  which  advances 
to  12V4  percent  when  a  predetermined 
quota  is  reached,  while  the  duty  rate 
on  tima  packed  in  oil  is  35  percent.  In 
contrast,  Thailand,  the  principal  ex- 
porter of  canned  tuna  into  this  coun- 
try, has  a  tariff  of  50  percent  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  has  a 
duty  rate  of  24  percent.  Since  the  EEC 
and  United  States  are  the  major  mar- 
kets for  caimed  tuna— with  the  United 
States  accoimting  for  over  40  per- 
cent—the United  States,  with  its  lower 
tariff  rate  on  canned  tuna  packed  in 
water,  becomes  a  siphon  for  all  the 
major  tuna  exporting  nations. 

The  need  to  maintain  this  industry 
has  recently  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  in  last  year's  lifting  of 
the  embargo  on  caimed  tuna  from 
Mexico.  Because  of  the  potential 
damage,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive negotiated  a  voluntary  trade 
agreement  limiting  the  imports  from 
Mexico  to  avoid  devastating  the 
United  States  industry.  Yet,  imports 
continue  to  flood  in  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing rate  from  other  nations. 

As  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report  points  out,  imports  of 
canned  tuna  have  increased  substan- 
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tially  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  as 
a  percentage  of  overall  domestic  con- 
simiption.  Imports  have  increased 
nearly  300  percent  in  quantity  since 
1979  and  over  221  percent  in  value. 
Each  year  since  1979,  imports  have  es- 
tablished a  new  record  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  Recently  published  figures 
on  1986  imports  indicate  a  31.2-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  I  aik 
that  these  figures  from  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  to  stem  this  flood  of 
imports  which,  if  allowed  to  continue 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  our  do- 
mestic industry.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
tariff  to  a  unified  tariff,  equalized  at 
24  percent,  rather  than  two  tiers  at  12 
percent  and  35  percent.  This  wlU  make 
our  tariff  correspond  to  that  of  the 
EEC  in  both  level  and  structure.  Since 
the  two  tiers  were  an  historical  anom- 
aly resulting  from  a  1943  trade  conces- 
sion to  Iceland  for  fish  caimed  in  brine 
and  not  a  negotiated  trade  stand  in- 
volving tima.  it  is  a  fair  solution  to 
avoid  the  United  States  from  being 
the  worldwide  dumping  ground  from 
canned  tuna.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  defense,  foreign  policy 
and  economic  needs  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  and  a  table  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrets  atsembled.  That  sub- 
part C  Of  part  3  Of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  items  112.30  and  112.34 
and  the  superior  heading  thereto  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  item: 
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(2)  by  amending  item  112.90  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

U  S.  IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  BY  PRINQPAL  SOURCES. 
TUMA  IN  AIRTIGHT  CONTAINERS  (OL  AND  WATER), 
JANUARY-DECEMBER,  1981-1986 
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By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.  1132.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  grant  a  license  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  the  use 
of  real  property  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill  as  a 
permanent  site  for  National  Scout 
Jamborees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HATIONAL  BOT  SCOUT  JAMBORXX 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  wiU 
allow  Port  A.P.  Hill.  VA,  to  be  estab- 
lished as  the  permanent  site  of  the  Na- 
tional Scout  Jamboree. 

Every  4  years,  the  Boys  Scouts  of 
America  conducts  a  national  jamboree. 
Nearly  25.000  Boy  Scouts  and  2.800 
leaders  from  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  attend  this 
spectacular  event.  At  the  jamboree, 
these  young  men  meet  their  brother 
Scouts  from  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world,  sharing  experiences 
and  adventures  in  a  fun-filled  and  in- 
formative week  of  activities. 

The  Uut  two  jiunborees  were  held  at 
Fort  AJ>.   HTll.  located   in   Caroline 


County,  VA.  The  jiunborees  were  over- 
whelmingly successful  and  the  Scouts 
u%  already  preparing  for  their  third 
jamboree  at  this  location,  to  be  held  in 
August. 

The  Boys  Scouts  have  asked  for  per- 
mission to  establish  A.P.  Hill  as  the 
permsuient  site  for  its  National  Scout 
Jamboree.  I  am  pleoued  that  this  orga- 
nization has  selected  a  location  in  my 
State  as  its  choice  for  the  jamboree 
and  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  grant  the  Boys  Scouts  of 
America  a  license  for  the  use  of  prop- 
erty at  Fort  A.P.  Hill  as  a  permanent 
site  for  Boy  Scout  national  jamborees. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  an 
outstanding  organization.  Its  objec- 
tives are  laudatory  and  the  jamboree 
is  an  excellent  event.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  with  this  legislation,  this  organi- 
zation can  work  with  the  Army  to  es- 
tablish Fort  A.P.  Hill  as  the  perma- 
nent site  of  jamborees. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (by  request): 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

OLDER  AMKRICAMS  ACT  AMENDICKNTS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  I  introduced  legislation,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  to 
reauthorize  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965. 

In  my  statement  on  that  occasion,  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  also  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Matsunaga,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
and  which  also  reauthorizes  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

My  statement  was  misinterpreted  in 
the  processing  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  Senator  Matsunaga  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  This  was  an  error. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  the  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  administration 
to  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
Act  so  it  will  receive  fair  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Matsunaga  is  not  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  bill,  as  weU  as  the  bill  itself,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  T1TI.E;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1987". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 


vliion.  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1065.  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated. 

TITLE  I— AMXan>MX3(T8  TO  TITLE  II— 
ADMINISTRATION  ON  AOINO 

ArpomniKiiTB  to  federal  council  oh  the 

AOXNO;  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROFRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (aKl)  Section  204(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
3016(aKl))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"by  each  appointing  authority";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"two  of  the  members  appointed  by  each  ap- 
pointing authority"  and  inserting  instead 
"five  of  the  members". 

(2)  Section  204(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Members  appointed  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  204(g)  (42  UJS.C.  3016(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section"  and 
inserting  Instead  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

TITLE  X1—AISESDMENT8  TO  TITLE 
in— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  <X>M- 
MUNTTY  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  303(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
3023(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  "for  the  purpose  of  making  grants" 
and  Inserting  instead  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(bKl)  Section  303(bKl)  (42  UJS.C. 
3023(bKl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  precedes  "for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants"  and  inserting  instead  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  Section  303(b)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes 
"for  the  purpose  of  making  grants"  and  in- 
serting inistead  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

allotments:  eliiunation  of  hold-harmless; 

STATE  allotments  BASED  ON  POPULATION 
AGED  70  AND  OVER 

Sec.  202.  (1)  Section  304(aXl)  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  from"  and  inserting  instead  "From"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "aged  60  or  older"  each 
time  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead  "aged  65 
or  older"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "aged  60  or  older"  and  inserting 
Instead  "aged  65  or  older". 

STATE  MATCHING  FUNDS  FOR  OMBUDSMAN 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  203.  Section  304(dKl)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(dKl)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  such  amounts  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  85  percent,  of  the  cost  of 
conducting  an  effective  ombudsman  pro- 
gram under  section  307(aM12);". 

STATE  PLANNING  AND  SERVICE  AREAS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  305(a)(1)(E)  (42 
U.S.C.  3025(a)(1)(E))  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "in  the  case  of  a  SUte  specified  in  sub- 
section (bX5XA),". 

(b)  SecUon  305(bK6KA)  (42  UJS.C. 
3025(bK6)(A))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(SKA)  Any  State  may  designate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  and  after 
considering  the  factors  specified  in  subsec- 
Uon(aKlKE)- 

"(1)  one  or  more  planning  and  service 
areas  covering  all  of  the  older  individuals  in 
the  SUte.  in  which  the  State  agency  per- 
forms the  functions  of  an  area  agency  for 
the  entire  State:  or 

"(11)  planning  and  service  areas  covering 
some  of  the  older  individuals  in  the  SUte,  in 
which  the  area  plans  are  administered  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations as  area  agencies  on  aging,  and  one 
or  more  additional  planning  and  service 
areas,  covering  the  remaining  older  individ- 
uals in  the  SUte,  in  which  the  SUte  agency 
administers  the  area  plan.". 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GREATEST  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  NEED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  302  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  The  term  "greatest  economic  need' 
means  the  need  resulting  from  an  income 
level  at  or  below  the  poverty  threshold  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(14)  The  term  'greatest  social  need' 
means  the  need  caused  by  noneconomic  fac- 
tors which  include  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities, language  barriers,  and  cultural  or 
social  isolation  affecting  minority  individ- 
uals or  other  elderly  individuals  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  expected  to  seek  avaUable 
services,  which  restricts  an  individual's  abili- 
ty to  perform  normal  dally  tasks  or  which 
threatens  his  or  her  capacity  to  live  inde- 
pendently, and  specifically  includes  factors 
that  put  an  Individual  at  risk  of  institution- 
alization.". 

(b)  Section  305(d)  (42  U.S.C.  3026)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  after  "(d)",  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4). 

(c)  Section  306(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a))  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
the  matter  following  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K). 

AMENDMENT  TO  REQUIRED  ASSURANCES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SPECIFIED 
SERVICES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  306(aK2)  (42  U.S.C. 
3026(aK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting instead  "provide  assurances  that 
some  funds  from  the  amount  allotted  for 
part  B  to  the  planning  and  service  area  will 
be  expended  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  categories  of  services—". 

(b)  Section  306  (42  U.S.C.  3026)  is  further 
amended  by  repealing  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

APPLICABILITY  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Sec.  207.  Section  307(aK14)(D)  (42  U.S.C. 
3207(aK14)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting  "for 
all  contracte  in  excess  of  $100,000"  after  "as- 
surances that". 

COORDINATION  OF  COMMUNITT-BASED  SERVICES 

Sec.  208.  SecUon  307(a)  (42  U.S.C;  3027(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  Inserting  instead  "; 
and";  and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (21)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  provide  assurances  that  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  will  f  acillUte  the  coordination 
of  community-based  services,  pursuant  to 
section  306(aK6KI),  to  individuals  aged  65  or 
older  who— 

"(A)  reside  at  home  and  are  at  risk  of  in- 
stitutionalization because  of  limiUtions  on 
their  ability  to  function  independently. 

"(B)  are  patients  in  hospitals  at  risk  of 
prolonged  institutionalization,  or 

"(C)  are  patients  In  long-term  care  facll- 
tles,  but  who  could  remain  in  or  be  returned 
to  tiie  community  if  community-based  serv- 
ices were  available.". 

OPTIONAL  SLIDING  FEE  SCHEDULES  FOR 
SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  209.  Section  307(a)  (42  UJS.C; 
3027(a)),  as  amended  by  section  208,  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (22)  and  inserting  Instead";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (22)  the 
following  new  paragn4>h: 

"(23)  (if  the  SUte  agency  elects  to  permit 
area  agencies  to  charge  fees,  based  on  abili- 
ty to  pay,  for  supportive  services  under  part 
B)  specify  the  services  under  part  B  for 
which  fees  may  be  charged,  and  ensure  that 
no  fee  for  such  services  wlU  be  charged  to 
low  Income  Individuals.". 

DEMONSTRATION  WAIVERS 

Sec.  210.  Section  308(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3028(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  demonstration  por- 
ject  of  sUtewide  significance  relating  to  the 
Initiation,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
services  assisted  under  this  title  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  is  likely 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  objectives  of  this 
title,  in  a  State  or  SUtes— 

"(A)  the  Commissioner  may  waive  compli- 
ance with  any  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 305.  306,  or  307,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  period  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  enable  such  SUte 
or  SUtes  to  carry  out  such  project,  and 

"(B)  costs  of  such  project  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  allowable  as  costs  for  which 
payments  may  be  made  from  allotments 
under  this  title  shall,  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
be  regarded  as  allowable  costs  under  the 
SUte  or  area  plan  or  plans  approved  under 
this  title,  or  for  the  administration  of  such 
SUte  or  area  plan  or  plans,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  USE  SERVICES 
FUNDS  FOR  STATE  PLAN  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  211.  Section  308(b)  (42  U.S.C.  3028(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 
AND  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  212.  Section  308(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
3028(b)),  is  amended  by  section  211,  is  fiu*- 
ther  amended  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)  (as  re- 
designated) by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"subparagraph  (A)— '  and  inserting  instead 
the  following: 

"(1)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 

"(11)  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and 

"(ill)  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
fimds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990." 


ELIMINATION  OF  MAINTEIIANCS  OF  EFFORT 


Sec.  213.  Section  309(c)  (42  VS.C.  3029(c)) 
Is  repealed. 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITU: 
IV— TRAINING,  RESEARCH,  AND  DIS- 
CRETIONARY PROJECrrS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAJHINC 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  411  (42  U.S.C.  3031)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  411.  The  C^mmiasioner  may  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracU  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Section  412  (42  U.S.C.  3032),  Including 
the  caption  thereof.  Is  repealed. 

RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  421  (42  U.8.C.  3035)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
public  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution, or  Individual  to  support  research 
and  development  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  evaluation  of  the  results  of  such 
research  and  development  activities,  and 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  research  findings,  demonstration 
resulU,  and  other  materials  developed  In 
connection  with  activities  assisted  imder 
this  title,  and  conducting  of  conferences  and 
other  meetings  for  purposes  of  exchange  of 
information  and  other  activities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  422  (42  UJS.C.  3035a)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  422.  The  Commissioner  may.  after 
oonsulUtion  with  the  SUte  agency  in  the 
SUte  Involved,  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization  within  such  SUte  for  paying 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing  or  oper- 
ating nationwide,  sUtewide,  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  county,  city,  or  community 
model  projects  which  will  demonstrate 
methods  to  improve  or  expand  supportive 
services  or  nutrition  services  or  otherwise 
promote  the  well-being  of  older  Individ- 
uals.". 

(c)  Sections  423,  424,  and  426  (42  U.S.C. 
3035b,  3035c,  and  3035e).  including  the  cap- 
tions thereof,  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  425  (42  U.S.C.  3035d)  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  423. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS;  TRANSFER 
OF  FUNDS  TO  OTHER  FEDERAL  EHTIIIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  431(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
3037(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  Instead  "such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able imtil  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.". 

(b)  Section  431(b)  (42  U.S.C.  3037(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI— 
GRANTS  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

DUAL  ELIGIBILITY  OF  INDIANS 

Sbc.  501.  Section  602(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
3057a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 
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(2)  by  striking  out  ":  mnd"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period  In- 
itftft;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragn^h  (3). 

AUTHOUZATION  OF  APPaOPUAnONS 

Sk.  502.  Section  608(a)  (42  UJ3.C. 
3067g(a»  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
foUowB  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated" and  Inserting  instead  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  othe; 
than  section  806.". 
TTTLEL    VI— REPEAL    OP    TITLE    VII— 

OLDER        AMERICANS        PERSONAL 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAM 

8R.  601.  (a)  TlUe  Vn  (42  U.8.C.  3058  et 
■eq.).  including  the  captions  thereof,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  SecUon  304(dKl)  (42  X5&.C.  3024(dXl)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(C)  and  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  SecUon  307(f)  (42  V&C.  3027(f))  is  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  vn— MINOR  AND  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS:  EPPECTIVE  DATE 
MDioK  *in>  ncHmcAi,  amkhomkhts 
Sk.  701.  (a)  Section  102  (42  nJS.C.  3002)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sr.  102.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Por  definitions  of  additional  terms 
used  in  this  Act,  see  sections  302  and  507.". 

(b)  Section  102(aXl)  (42  D.S.C.  30O2(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "other  than  for 
purposes  of  title  V"  and  inserting  instead 
"except  that,  as  used  in  title  V,  the  term 
'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Labor". 

(cKl)  SecUon  102(a)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  term  'State'  includes"  and 
inserting  Instead  "The  term  'State'  means 
each  of  the  several  States,". 

(2)  Section  302  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clause  (6),  and  redesignat- 
ing clauses  (7)  through  (14)  as  clauses  (6) 
through  (13). 

(d)  Section  205  (42  n.S.C.  3016)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c). 

(e)  SecUon  207  (42  UJS.C.  3018)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)",  and  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(f)  SecUon  208  (42  n.S.C.  3019)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "section  210(a)  and". 

(g)  SecUon  304  (aK2)  (42  U.S.C.  3024(aK2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  section 
308". 

(h)  Section  304  (c)  (42  U.S.C.  3024(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Por  provisions  governing  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds  in  the  case  of  a  State's  failure 
to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  section 
307,  see  section  307(d).". 

(1)  SecUon  304(dKl)  (42  n.S.C.  3024(d)(1)) 
is  amended,  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"aecUon  308(b)''. 

(j)  Paragraph  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  308(b) 
(42  U.S.C.  3028  (b)),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 210  of  this  Act,  are  transferred  to  a  new 
suboection  (e)  at  the  end  of  section  304  (42 
U.S.C.  3024)  and  redesignated  as  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

(k)  Section  305(aK2KC)  (42  n.S.C. 
302S(aK2XC))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end",  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d)". 

(1)  Section  305(bK5KB)  (42  U.S.C.  3025 
(bX5KB))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "after 


the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  Amendments  of  1084". 

(m)  Section  306(aK6XG)  (42  n.S.C. 
3026(aX6XO))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

(n)  Section  307  (aX13XB)  (42  XJS.C. 
3027(aX13XB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subclause  (H)"  and  Inserting  instead  "sub- 
paragraph (H)". 

(0)  Section  307(a)  (42s  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (15XC),  by  Inserting 
"assign  personnel  to  provide  State  leader- 
ship in  developing  legal  assistance  programs 
for  older  individuals  throughout  the  State, 
and  will"  after  "the  State  agency  will";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (18). 

(pXl)  Section  307(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3072(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (18): 

"(18)  provide  assurances  that,  to  the 
extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  providing  services  to 
older  individuals  with  the  greatest  economic 
or  social  needs,  with  particular  attention  to 
low-income  minority  individuals,  and  in- 
clude proposed  methods  of  carrying  out  the 
preference  in  the  State  plan.". 

(2)  Section  305(aX2)  (42  U.S.C.  3025(aK2)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  a  period  in- 
stead; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E). 

(3)  Section  305(aX5)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 
3025(aX5XA))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  to 
the  extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law," 
after  "provide  assurances  that". 

(q)  Section  307(aK21)  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(aX21))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
amount  equal  to  an  amount". 

(r)  Section  307(dK3)  (42  U.S.C.  3027(dX3)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "allotments 
under  section  304  and  section  308"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead  in  each 
place  "allotment  under  section  304". 

(s)  Section  321  (42  U.S.C.  3030d)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  321.", 
and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as 
paragraph  (21); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (18);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(19)  acquisition,  alteration,  or  renovation 
of  existing  facilities,  including  mobile  units, 
and,  where  appropriate,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  serve  as  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters: 

"(20)  assisting  in  the  operation  of  multi- 
purpose senior  centers  and  meeting  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  compensating  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  required  for 
the  operation  of  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters; or". 

(t)  Section  337  (42  U.S.C.  3030g)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "National"  before  "Associa- 
tion of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging". 

(u)  SecUon  601,  602,  and  603  (42  U.S.C. 
3057,  3057a,  and  3057(b))  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  out  "supportive  services,  includ- 
ing nutritional  services"  and  inserting  int 
stead  "supportive  and  nutrition  services". 

(V)  Section  604  (42  U.S.C.  3057c)  is  amend- 
ed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (8)  by  inserting  out 
"nutritional"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting instead  "nutrition". 

(w)  Section  606  (42  UJS.C.  3057e)  is 
amended  by  inserting  out  "nutritional"  and 
Inserting  instead  "nutrition". 
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Skc.  702.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 1087. 

Oldkr  AiURicANS  Act  AmHDicKirrs  or  1987 

SECnOH-BT-SBCnOH  SUMMARY 

The  draft  bill  would  make  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  ("the 
Act"). 

ShoHtitU 
Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  the 
short  title.  When  enacted  it  would  be  cited 
as  the  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1987". 

TtTLE  I— AMKNSMEHTS  TO  TITLE  II— 
AOMIinSTRATION  ON  AGING 

Appointments  to  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging;  authorization  of  appropriations 

Section  101(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  re- 
store, for  PT  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  procedure  in  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  P.L.  98-459,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1984,  under  which  ap- 
pointments to  the  Pederal  Council  on  the 
Aging  are  made  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Council  of 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III— GRANTS 
FOR  STATE  AND  COMMtmiTT  PROGRAMS  ON 
AGING 

Authorvtation  of  appropriations 
Section  201(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  FY  1988  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  for 
supportive  services  and  senior  centers. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  grants  to  States  for  congregate  nutrition 
services. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  grants  to  States  for  home  delivered  nu- 
trition—services. 

Allotments:  Elimination   of  hold-harmless; 

State  aUotTJients  based  on  poptilation  aged 

65  and  over 

Section  202  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  formula  for  allotments  to  States  from 
appropriations  under  title  III  of  the  Act  to 
base  allotments  on  population  aged  65  and 
over  (the  formula  under  current  law  is 
based  on  population  aged  60  and  over). 
States'  authority  lo  provide  services  to  indi- 
viduals aged  60  and  over  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

This  section  would  also  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  each  State  an  allotment 
not  less  than  its  total  allotment  for  the 
State  grant  program  for  FY  1984. 

These  amendments  would  direct  more 
funds  to  States  with  greater  needs  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Act,  due  to  larger  numbers 
of  older  individuals  in  their  populations. 

State  matching  funds  for  ombudsman 
program 
Section  203  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
States  to  provide  15  percent  matching  of 
Federal  funding  for  long  term  care  ombuds- 
man activities  under  the  State  plan  (the 
same  matching  share  as  is  required  for  all 
other  State  administrative  activities). 
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state  planning  and  service  areas 
Section  204  of  the  draft  bUl  would  amend 
the  provision  permitting  a  State  agency  to 
function  as  an  area  agency.  Under  prior  law, 
certain  States,  prior  to  October  1980,  had 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  to  designate  the  entire  State  as  a 
single  planning  and  service  area,  and  to  act 
as  the  area  agency  for  the  single  area.  Cur- 
rent law  permits  only  those  States  to  desig- 
nate additional  planning  and  service  areas 
administered  by  other  area  agencies,  and  to 
continue  to  function  as  the  area  agency  for 
the  balance  of  the  SUte.  This  section  of  the 
draft  bill  would  permit  any  SUte,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner,  to  become  a 
Statewide  area  agency,  or  the  area  agency 
for  some  or  all  of  the  State's  planning  and 
service  areas. 

Definitions  of  greatest  economic  and  social 
need 
Section  205  of  the  draft  bill  would  relo- 
cate the  definitions  of  "greatest  economic 
need"  and  "greatest  social  need"  to  the  defi- 
nitions section  for  tiUe  III. 

This  section  would  clarify  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "greatest  social  need"  includes  fac- 
tors which  put  an  individual  at  risk  of  insti- 
tutionalization. 

This  section  would  also  specify  that  what 
is  meant  by  ""cultural  or  social  isolation",  for 
purposes  of  the  definition  of  "greatest  social 
need",  is  that  affecting  minority  individuals 
or  other  elderly  individuals  who  would  not 
otherwise  tte  expected  to  seek  available  serv- 
ices. The  use  of  the  term  "minority  individ- 
uals" conforms  the  term  to  that  used  in  the 
State  and  area  plan  requirements.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  added  language  highlights 
that  class  of  elderly  individuals  who,  even 
though  services  are  avaUable,  tend  to  with- 
draw suid  remain  in  a  state  of  self-imposed 
isolation. 

Amendment  to  required  assurances  with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  specified  services 
Section  206  of  the  draft  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  area  plftn.s  pro- 
vide assurances  that  an  "adequate  propor- 
tion" of  the  area's  funds  for  supportive  serv- 
ices and  senior  centers  will  be  expended  for 
the  delivery  of  specified  priority  services 
(access  services,  in-home  services,  and  legal 
assistance),  and  would  substitute  a  require- 
ment to  expend  some  funds  for  one  or  more  • 
of  the  priority  services.  This  section  would 
also  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  related  requirement  that  the 
area  agency  conduct  a  public  hearing  and 
obtain  a  waiver  from  the  State  agency 
l>efore  falling  to  expend  funds  for  any  prior- 
ity service. 

Applicability  of  Davis-Bacon  Act 
Section  207  of  the  draft  biU  would  amend 
the  Act  to  provide  that  only  contracts  in 
excess  of  $100,000  for  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  commonly  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (rather  than  all  such  contracts, 
as  under  the  current  provision  of  the  Act). 
Under  current  law,  the  threshold  for  con- 
tract coverage  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
$2,000,  unchanged  since  it  was  set  in  1935. 
The  Administration  is  proposing  to  increase 
the  threshold  to  $100,000  for  non-defense 
contracts,  in  recognition  of  economic 
changes  over  the  past  several  decades  and  to 
encourage  competition  and  efficiency  in 
government  procurement. 
COordtTuUton  of  community-based  services 
Section  208  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
State  plans  to  provide  assurances  that  area 


agencies  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of 
community-based  services  to  older  individ- 
uals residing  at  home,  or  in  hospitals  or  long 
term  care  facilities,  who  are  at  risk  of  insti- 
tutionalization but  who  could  remain  in  or 
be  returned  to  the  community  if  communi- 
ty-based services  were  available. 
Optional  sliding  scale  fees  for  supportive 

services 
Section  209  of  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
States,  at  their  option,  to  permit  area  agen- 
cies to  charge  fees,  based  on  abUity  to  pay, 
for  supportive  services  under  part  B  of  title 
III.  The  State  agency  would  be  required  to 
ensure  that  no  fees  for  such  services  were 
charged  to  low  Income  individuals.  It  would 
l>e  left  to  State  discretion  to  determine 
which  supportive  services  would  be  subject 
to  charges.  As  under  current  law.  there 
would  be  no  authority  to  charge  fees  for  nu- 
trition services  under  part  C  of  tlUe  III. 
Demojistration  waivers 
Section  210  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  to  waive  compliance 
with  any  requirements  of  sections  305,  306, 
and  307  of  the  Act  (relating  to  State  pro- 
gram organization,  area  plans,  and  State 
plans)  in  the  case  of  demonstration  projects 
promoting  the  objectives  of  title  III. 
Elimination  of  authority  to  use  services 

funds  for  State  plan  administration 
SecUon  211  of  the  draft  blU  would  repeal 
the  authority  for  States,  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner,  to  use  for  State  plan 
administration  an  additional  three-fourths 
of  one  percent  of  their  allotments  under 
title  III  for  supportive  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices. 

Transfer  of  funds  for  supportive  services 

and  nutrition  programs 
Section  212  of  the  draft  biU  would  in- 
crease the  portion  of  allotments  that  States 
may  transfer  between  the  supportive  serv- 
ices and  nutrition  services  programs  from  30 
percent  under  current  law  to  50  percent  for 
FY  1988,  60  percent  for  FY  1989,  and  75  per- 
cent for  FY  1990. 

Elimination  of  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement 
SecUon  213  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  requirement  that  a  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  reduced  by  the  percentage 
by  which  its  expenditures  from  State 
sources  for  that  fiscal  year  are  less  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  This  requirement  has  the  luiintended 
effect  of  discouraging  one-time  expansions 
of  State  programs  in  response  to  temporari- 
ly increased  need  or  from  nonrenewable 
funding  sources. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV— TRAIN- 
ING, RESEARCH.  AND  DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS 
AND  PROGRAMS 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  simplify  and 
streamline  the  provisions  authorizing  train- 
ing, research,  and  discretionary  programs 
and  projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Act,  and 
would  eliminate  barriers  to  participation  by 
for-profit  entities  In  activities  under  that 
title. 

Education  and  training 

Section  301  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  authority  for  education  and  training 
grants  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act. 
Section  411  of  the  Act  would  be  amended  to 
give  the  Commissioner  general  authority  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  part  A;  specific  descriptions  of 
types  of  activities  eligible  for  funding  would 
be  deleted.  Section  412  of  the  Act  (relating 
to  multidlsclplinary  centers  of  gerontology) 


would  be  repealed:  however,  authority  to 
fund  these  centers  would  be  provided  under 
section  411. 

Research,  demonstrattoru,  and  other 
activities 

Section  302  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  authority  for  research,  demonstrations, 
and  other  activities  under  part  B  of  tiUe  IV. 

Section  421  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  give  the  Commissioner  general  authority 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  entity  or  individ- 
ual for  research  and  development,  evalua- 
tion, collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, and  conducting  of  conferences. 

Section  422  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  give  the  Commissioner  general  authority, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  agency,  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation in  the  State  for  nationwide,  state- 
wide, regional,  metropolitan  area,  county, 
city,  or  community  demonstration  projects. 

Sections  423  (relating  to  special  projects 
in  comprehensive  long-term  care),  424  (re- 
lating to  projects  for  legal  assistance),  and 
426  (relating  to  utility  and  home  heating 
cost  demonstrations)  would  be  repealed. 

Authorization  of  appropriations;  transfer  of 
funds  to  other  Federal  entities 

Section  303(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  FY  1988  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  activities  under  tiUe  rv. 
The  amendment  would  also  provide  that 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authority 
for  any  fiscal  year  would  remain  available 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion of  transfer  of  funds  appropriated  under 
title  rv  to  any  office  or  other  authority  of 
the  Pederal  Government  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner. 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — GRANTS 
POR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Dual  eligibility  of  Indians 
Section  501  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  provision  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  for 
a  grant  under  title  VI  of  the  Act,  that  indi- 
viduals to  be  served  by  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion not  receive  in  the  same  year  services 
under  the  States  grant  program  under  title 
III  of  the  Act. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  502  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize appropriations,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  VI  of  the  Act,  of  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  FY  1988  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  VI— REPEAL  OP  TITLE  VH — OLDDt  AMBU- 
CANS  PERSONAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Section  601  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  Older  Americans  Personal  Healtii  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Program  under  title  VII 
of  the  Act.  This  authority,  which  has  never 
been  funded,  duplicates  other  programs  ad- 
dressing the  same  needs. 

TITLE  VII— MINOR  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Section  701  of  the  draft  bill  world  make 
minor  substantive  and  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  to  the  defini- 
tions section  of  title  I  a  cross-reference  to 
the  definitions  sections  of  tiUes  III  and  V. 

Subsection  (b)  would  specify  that  the 
term  "Secretary"  as  used  in  title  V  means 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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niihiwtinn  (e)  would  qMdfy  tb&t  the  tenn 
••State"  (u  defined  for  the  Act  In  title  I)  In- 
dudee  each  of  the  eerenl  States,  and  would 
.Aw^twtmtM  the  redundant  deflnltkui  of  the 
tenn  In  UUe  m. 

Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  an  executed 
reqalrement  to  publish  reiulatlona  imple- 
menttnc  amendments  made  by  the  Older 
Amettaans  Act  Amendment  of  1984. 

Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  an  executed 
requirement  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  need  for  elder  abuse  prevention  services. 

Subsection  (f)  would  add  a  darifyinc 
cross-reference. 

Subsection  (f)  would  eliminate  obsolete 
and  '"fftiriiig  lancuage.  (Since  enactment 
of  the  19M  smendments.  States  no  longer 
receive  a  separate  allotment  for  State  plan 
admlnistntloQ.) 

Subsection  (h)  would  eliminate  a  duplica- 
tive provlidon.  and  substitute  a  cross-refer- 
ence. 

Subsection  (i)  would  insert  a  comma. 

Subsection  (J)  would  relocate  statutory 
material  that  is  illocicaUy  located. 

Subsection  (k)  would  add  a  clarifying 
crass-reference. 

Subsection  (1)  would  delete  obsolete  lan- 
guage. 

Subsection  (m)  would  delete  a  superfluous 
conjunction. 

Subsectkm  (n)  would  correct  terminology. 

Subsection  (o)  and  (p)  would  relocate  stat- 
utory material  that  te  illogically  located. 

Also,  subsection  (p)  would  amend  the 
State  and  area  plan  requirements  that  pref- 
erences be  given  in  providing  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  the  peatest  economic  or 
social  needs.  By  requiring  the  preference 
only  "to  the  extent  ouierwise  permitted  by 
law",  the  amendment  clarifies  that  no  ac- 
tlms  will  be  required  of  State  or  area  agen- 
cies that  are  Inconsistent  with  applicable 
constitutional  principles. 

Subsection  (q)  would  delete  superfluous 
language. 

Subsection  (r)  would  delete  obsolete  and 
confusing  language.  (See  explanation  for 
subsection  (g).) 

Subsection  (s)  would  make  a  clarifying 
amendment.  (There  is  no  longer  a  separate 
senior  centers  program;  this  program  is  part 
of  the  larger  supp(Mtive  services  and  senior 
centers  program.) 

Subsection  (t)  would  correct  the  name  of 
the  National  Association  of  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging. 

Subsection  (u),  (v),  and  (w)  would  correct 
language  referring  to  supportive  and  nutri- 
tion services. 

Effective  date 
Section  702  of  the  draft  biU  would  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  and  after  October  1. 1987.« 


UMI 


(By  Ui.  ORASSLEY  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DxCoHcnn,  and  Mr. 
THuncoHD): 
a  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
selection  of  the  (x>urt  of  appeals  to 
decide  multiple  ly^peals  filed  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  order,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ssuBcnoH  OP  cointT  roa  wDLTiput  appkals 
•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  DkConciki  and  THXTRHOin> 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  common- 
sense  solution  to  a  very  unseemly  situ- 


ation that  exists  in  our  Federal  Ap- 
peals courts. 

I'm  referring  to  the  so-called  first  to 
fOe  rule  now  in  effect  when  parties 
appeal  Federal  agency  orders.  Every- 
one who  has  studied  this  issue  agrees 
that  the  human-chain,  open-phone- 
line  races  and  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings to  determine  who  was  fractions  of 
a  second  ahead  of  whom  are  wasteful 
of  private  and  Judicial  resources,  and 
are  a  sufficiently  common  spectacle  to 
bring  the  legal  process  Into  public  dis- 
repute, if  not  ridicule. 

This  scenario  is  best  illustrated  by 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  several  years  ago.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  9, 

1983] 

Or  All  Bio  Races,  the  Lawtbis'  Dbbbt  Is 

Most  AppALLnra 

(By  Stephen  Wermiel) 

WASHmoTOH.— The  lawyers  are  in  the 
starting  gate .  .  .  and  they're  off. 

You  won't  find  this  race  listed  with  odds- 
makers  In  Las  Vegas  or  Atlantic  City.  This 
race  Is  to  the  courthouse.  It  is  run  by  law- 
yers using  walkie-talkies,  open  telephone 
lines,  hand  signals  and  split-second  timing 
to  be  the  first  to  apt>eal  a  decision  by  a  fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  to  one  of  12  federal 
appeals  courts  around  the  country. 

The  winner,  under  the  law,  gets  the 
appeal  heard  in  the  court  where  he  files. 
Many  lawyers  believe  that  getting  to  the 
right  court  can  improve  their  chances  of 
getting  an  agency  overruled.  Because  regu- 
latory decisions  often  satisfy  none  of  the 
parties  involved,  those  on  all  sides  of  a  case 
frequently  end  up  racing  one  another. 

Judges  aren't  big  fans  of  such  contests, 
which  they  describe  as  unseemly,  costly  and 
unnecessary.  'The  most  obvious  fault  of  the 
sport  is  the  image  it  conveys  of  the  legal 
profession  and  the  Judicial  system,"  says 
Judge  Abner  Mikva  of  the  federal  appeals 
court  here.  Many  lawyers  say  they  agree. 

EVERT  TWO  SECOITDS 

Having  said  that,  many  lawyers  continue 
to  race.  One  race  was  won  by  lawyers  who 
filed  appeals  every  two  seconds  around  the 
time  that  an  order  was  expected  to  be  re- 
leased. Another  was  lost  because  a  wallUe- 
talkie's  message  failed  to  penetrate  concrete 
building  walls.  One  racer  hung  around  an 
agency  so  long  waiting  for  an  order  that  the 
agency's  staff  invited  him  to  their  Christ- 
mas party. 

The  races  can  lie  tests  of  stamina,  skill 
and  Ingenuity.  Consider,  for  instance,  a 
recent  race  at  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  or  FERC. 

For  a  week,  about  a  dozen  people  from 
two  competing  law  firms  have  been  camped 
out  at  FERC's  public-documents  room  here. 
They  are  watching  the  daily  postings  for  a 
decision  allocating  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  River  in  upstate 
New  YorlL  One  firm  represents  municipal 
utilities.  The  other  represents  the  state 
power  authority  and  a  single  utility. 

On  the  fifth  business  day,  a  few  moments 
before  the  3  p.m.  posting,  both  teams  nerv- 
ously edge  up  to  the  l>arricade  that  keeps 
them  several  feet  from  the  bulletin  board. 


Suddenly,  there  it  is.  Some  53  orders  will  tte 
posted  this  afternoon,  but  the  ruling  on  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  Utilities  Association  vs. 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  first. 

As  soon  as  she  sees  opinion  151A.  Gene- 
vieve Morelli  shouts  "file"  into  a  walkie- 
talkie  she  has  been  holding  for  days.  Miss 
Morelli  is  a  lawyer  for  Duncan.  Weinberg  ft 
MUler,  which  represents  the  municipal  utili- 
ties. Her  command  is  barked  to  a  legal  as- 
sistant down  the  tiall.  where  a  pay  tele- 
phone has  been  kept  open  daily  to  the  fed- 
eral appeals  court  here  in  Washington. 

THEPIRALLEG 

The  command  crackles  so  clearly  over  the 
wallde-taUUe  that  it  Is  heard  by  Yolanda 
O'Bryant,  a  secretary  with  the  firm,  at  an- . 
other  pay  phone  a  mile  away  in  the  clerk's 
office  at  the  appeals  court.  She  signals  to  a 
friend,  who  files  the  appeal. 

At  the  same  instant  that  the  FESIC  notice 
Is  posted,  Michael  Knisee,  a  legal  assistant 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  firm  of  Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  & 
Doyle,  also  yells  "file"  into  his  walkie-talkie. 
His  message  must  get  to  the  federal  appeals 
court  in  New  York  (^ty,  200  miles  away. 
That  is  where  his  firm's  client,  Rochester 
Gas  &  EHectric  Corp.,  and  the  power  author- 
ity, represented  by  New  York  lawyer  Barry 
Fischer,  want  the  appeal  filed.  One  obstacle: 
There  Is  no  phone  available  to  them  In  the 
clerk's  office  at  the  New  York  court. 

In  a  strategy  devised  by  Mr.  Fischer,  Mr. 
Krusee's  walkie-talkie  Is  linked  to  one  held 
by  Susan  Macy,  a  legal  assistant  stationed 
across  the  hall  at  the  Post  Liquor  store.  Mr. 
Fischer  paid  the  store  manager  to  Install  a 
telephone  Jack  in  an  alcove.  Rather  than 
rely  on  a  pay  phone,  the  team  brought  Its 
own  phone,  plugged  It  In  each  day  and  kept 
the  line  to  New  York  open  at  a  cost,  Mr. 
Fischer  estimates,  of  $600  a  day. 

Miss  Macy  relays  the  order  to  another 
legal  assistant  at  a  telephone  on  the  16th 
floor  of  the  Municipal  Building  in  Manhat- 
tan. This  assistant  Instantly  passes  the 
order  on  by  walkie-talkie  to  Karen  Kimmel, 
a  lawyer  waiting  across  the  street  in  the  ap- 
peals-court clerk's  office.  The  race  Is  over 
within  seconds  after  it  began. 

The  result:  "We're  tied,"  says  Cathy  Lich- 
tenberg,  the  lawyer  who  organized  the 
appeal  for  the  municipal  utilities.  Mr.  Fisch- 
er agrees. 

The  outcome  remains  uncertain.  The  ap- 
peals court  In  Washington  uses  a  time- 
stamp  clock  that  denotes  only  hours  and 
minutes.  The  appeal  there  was  stamped  3 
pjn.  The  clock  In  the  New  York  court  marlu 
the  seconds  as  well.  That  appeal  was 
stamped  3  p.m.  and  20  seconds. 

A  three-Judge  panel  of  the  New  York 
court  is  scheduled  to  hear  argimients  tomor- 
row on  which  court  should  keep  the  case. 
Such  ties  are  occurring  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, causing  the  courts  both  concern 
and  exasperation. 

"Unlike  race  trades,"  the  appeals  court  in 
Philadelphia  complained  in  one  case, 
"courts  are  not  equipped  with  photoelectric 
timers,  and  we  decline  the  invitation  to 
speculate  which  nose  would  show  first  In  a 
photo  finish." 

The  appeals  court  here  recently  warned  of 
"difficulties"  when  "faced  with  zealoUs  rep- 
resentatives employing  modem  technolo- 
gy." The  warning  came  in  a  P'ERC  case  in- 
volving the  city  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  which 
sought  to  appeal  to  the  court  here,  and 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico,  which 


sought  to  appeal  to  the  appeals  court  in 
Denver,  a  favorite  with  energy  producers. 

The  utility  won  the  race  by  less  than  a 
second  after  finding  a  copy  of  FERC's  order 
in  a  box  on  a  guard's  desk  moments  before 
the  order  was  posted.  But  FERC  protested 
that  both  sides  had  appealed  Its  order 
before  Its  3  p.m.  release  time.  The  agency 
ordered  that  both  sides  fUe  new  appeals.  In 
the  second  race,  the  utUity  won  again,  this 
time  by  nine  full  minutes.  As  these  things 
go.  that's  approximately  a  millennium. 
Gallup  suspects  hanky-panky. 

Although  the  utility  twice  got  to  the 
Denver  court  before  Gallup  got  to  the  court 
right  here  in  Washington,  the  dispute  Inl- 
tlaUy  went  to  the  Washington  court  anyway 
because  Gallup  had  filed  petitions  there 
days  before  the  first  race  was  run.  Eventual- 
ly the  court  dismissed  those  petitions, 
saying  that  CHllup  had  "Jumped  the  gun." 
At  the  same  time,  the  coiut  rejected 
FERC's  argument  that  the  first  race 
shouldn't  count  because  the  filings  came 
before  3  p.m.  The  agency's  assertion  that  a 
clerk  had  checked  the  document-room  clock 
before  posting  the  order  was  undercut 
when,  the  court  noted.  "It  ccme  to  light 
that  the  clock  had  been  taken  down  that 
day  to  facilitate  painting." 

Complaining  that  once  again  its  members 
were  being  asked  to  act  "as  finish-line 
judges,"  the  court  ruled  that  the  Denver 
court  had  Jurisdiction  and  that  that  court 
should  decide  If  the  first-race  filings  were 
"too  early."  That's  where  things  now  stand. 


JXmCE  HOLDS  STOPWATCH 

The  appeals  court  In  New  Orleans  once  or- 
dered FERC  to  decide  who  wor>  a  race.  To 
do  so,  an  agency  law  Judge  with  |&  stopwatch 
In  hand  conducted  three  days  Of  hearings, 
including  a  reenactment  of  the  race. 

Judge  Mikva  contends  that  a  lawyer 
"cannot  place  sufficient  reliance"  on  reputa- 
tions of  different  courts  "to  Justify  putting 
his  client  and  the  Judicial  system  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  race."  And  while  expenses  are  dif- 
ficult to  measure,  they  can  add  up. 

Thomas  McGarity,  a  University  of  Texas 
law  professor  who  had  studied  court  races, 
in  an  article  described  one  that  cost  $65,000. 
But  he  added  that  the  image  problems 
caused  by  such  races  "may  be  somewhat 
overblown"  because  they  "rarely  claim 
much.  If  any,  media  attention  outeide  of  the 
specialized  legal  press." 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  quasi- 
governmental  U.S.  Administrative  Confer- 
ence and  others  have  endorsed  legislation 
that  would  give  parties  10  days  to  appeal 
wherever  they  want.  Then  a  lottery  would 
be  held  to  decide  which  court  would  hear 
the  case.  The  plan  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  but  died  in  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  the  races  go  on  because  many 
lawyers  insist  that  it  reaUy  may  make  a  dif- 
ference which  court  hears  a  case.  In  the 
race  to  appeal  the  FERC  hydroelectric 
ruling  in  either  New  York  or  Washington, 
"the  parties  affected  are  all  in  New  York; 
it's  a  New  York  state  problem,"  argues  Mr. 
Fischer,  the  power  authority's  lawyer.  The 
utilities'  Mrs.  Llchtenberg  coimters  that  the 
court  In  Washington  "understands  FERC. " 

THE  PORMALDEHYOB  CASE 

Many  of  the  races  lead  to  major  appeals- 
court  decisions.  When  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  last  year  banned 
home  insulation  with  formaldehyde,  the 
Formaldehyde  Institute  successfully  raced 
to  file  the  appeal  In  the  federal  appeals 
court  in  New  Orleans.  A  Ralph  Nader  group 
had  wanted  the  appeal  heard  In  Washing- 


ton, D.C.  The  New  Orleans  court  recently 
overturned  the  ban. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  TextUe 
Workers  Union  recently  succeeded  In  get- 
ting to  the  Washington  court  first  with  its 
appeal  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  standards  for  worker  expo- 
sure to  cotton  dust.  The  union  beat  out  the 
American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Institute, 
which  raced  to  appeal  the  case  In  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

"It's  al»olutely  clear  that  it  doesn't  make 
any  sense  to  go  through  this,"  says  Alan 
Morrison,  the  director  of  the  Nader  affili- 
ated Public  Citizen  Litigation  Group.  But. 
he  adds,  "any  lawyer  who  Is  worth  his  or 
her  salt  has  to  try  to  gain  any  advantage 
they  can  gain  for  their  clients." 

There  is  always  room  for  refinements, 
though.  Washington  lawyer  Sherman 
Poland  says  that  years  ago  he  concluded 
during  a  dry  run  that  you  shouldn't  yell 
"File"  Into  a  walkie-talkie  in  a  crowded  reg- 
ulatory agency  room.  "People  might  think 
you  were  saying  Fire,'"  Mr.  Poland  says. 
So.  In  the  real  race,  he  says.  "They  shouted 
'Stamp  it'  Instead." 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  The  article  wotild 
be  humorous,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
mocks  our  judicial  system.  The  facts 
in  the  article  are  as  true  today  as 
when  they  were  written. 

For  example.  Just  2  months  ago,  the 
clerk  of  the  fifth  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals reported  a  "race  to  the  coiui/- 
house"  situation  in  an  FERC  matter, 
which  I  believe  tops  them  all.  It  seems 
that  both  the  producer  and  consumer 
groups— in  attempting  to  be  the  first 
party  to  fUe— actuaUy  fUed  multiple 
petitions  for  review  of  an  order  that 
had  yet  to  be  handed  down  by  FERC. 
Mobil  Oil  filed  50  such  appeals  of  non- 
existent orders.  The  eventual  venue 
determination— after  thousands  of 
hours  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars—was decided  by  a  flip  of  a  coin. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  will  eliminate 
the  race  to  the  courthouse— a  farce 
played  out  too  many  times  in  clerk's 
offices  around  the  Nation.  The  bill 
provides  for  random  designation  of  a 
circuit  from  among  those  circuits  in 
which  petitions  for  review  have  been 
f  Ued.  The  bill  gives  all  sides  10  days  to 
appeal  an  agency  order  and,  if  more 
than  one  appeal  is  filed,  the  judicial 
panel  on  multidistrict  Utigation  would 
have  designated  the  circuit  with  juris- 
diction. The  circuit  panel  chosen  by 
the  panel  will  continue  to  have  the 
ability  to  transfer  the  case  to  a  more 
convenient  forum,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parties  and  in  the  interests  of  Jus- 
tice. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  this  is  not  a 
new  proposal.  Indeed,  it  goes  back  sev- 
eral Congresses  to  the  days  of  the  om- 
nibus regulatory  reform  bills  which 
were  approved  imanimously  by  the 
Senate. 

This  proposal  has  enjoyed  the  past 
support  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Justice  Department. 
Such  widespread  support  has  ironical- 
ly proved  its  undoing  in  the  past,  how- 
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ever,  as  enactment  has  been  thwarted 
by  extraneous  amendment. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
recently  reported  a  clean  bill  on  this 
issue.  I  hope  we  can  expeditiously  do 
the  same. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
commonsense  approach,  which  takes 
the  "stopwatches"  and  "finish  lines" 
out  of  the  hands  of  courts  and  lets 
them  go  back  to  doing  what  they're 
constitutionally  created  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SELECTION  OF  COURT  FOR  MUL-HPLE 
APPEALS. 

Section  2112(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  strildng  out  the  last 
three  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  proceedings  are  Instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  order,  the  following  shall 

apply: 

"(1)  If  within  ten  days  after  Issuance  of 
the  order  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  receives,  from  the  persons 
Instituting  the  proceedings,  the  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  proceedings  In  at 
least  two  courts  of  appeals,  the  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  officer  shall  proceed 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  If  within  ten  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  receives,  from 
the  persons  Instituting  the  proceedings,  the 
petition  for  review  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings in  only  one  court  of  appeals,  the 
agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer  shall 
fUe  the  record  in  that  court  notwithstand- 
ing the  Institution  in  any  other  court  of  ap- 
peals of  proceedings  for  review  of  that 
order.  In  all  other  cases  In  which  proceed- 
ings have  been  Instituted  In  two  or  more 
courts  of  appeals  with  respect  to  the  same 
order,  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  of- 
ficer concerned  shall  fUe  the  record  in  the 
court  In  which  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  order  were  first  instituted. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  a  copy  of  the  petition  or  other 
pleading  which  Institutes  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  appeals  and  which  Is  stamped  by 
the  court  with  the  date  of  f  Uing  shall  consU- 
tute  the  petition  for  review.  Each  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  designate  by  rule  the  office 
and  the  officer  who  must  receive  peUtions 
for  review  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  If  an  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  receives  two  or  more  petitions  for 
review  of  an  order  In  accordance  with  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  shall,  promptly  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-day  period  specified  In  that  sen- 
tence, so  notify  the  Judicial  panel  on  multi- 
district litigation  authorized  by  section  1407 
of  this  title,  in  such  form  as  that  panel  shall 
prescribe.  The  Judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation  shall,  by  means  of  random  se- 
lection, designate  one  court  of  appeals,  from 
among  the  courts  of  appeals  In  which  peti- 
tions for  review  have  been  f Ued  and  received 
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within  the  ten-<tey  period  ipedfled  In  the 
flnt  ■entence  of  pvagraith  (1).  in  which  the 
reooRt  Is  to  be  filed,  and  ahall  teue  an  order 
coneoMdatlnt  the  petition!  for  review  in 
that  court  of  appeals.  The  Judicial  panel  on 
multklistriet  litigation  shall,  after  providing 
notice  to  the  public  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  oomnents,  prescribe  rules 
with  respect  to  the  oonsoUdation  of  prooeed- 
taiff  under  this  paragraph.  The  agency, 
board,  coaunlsslon.  or  officer  concerned 
shaO  foe  the  record  In  the  court  of  appeals 
designated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  Any  court  of  appeals  in  which  pro- 
^jMniiiif  with  respect  to  an  order  of  an 
agency,  board.  ivw»nnt«ri«n  or  officer  have 
been  instituted  may,  to  the  extent  author- 
ted  by  law,  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
Mder.  Any  such  stay  may  thereafter  be 
modified,  revoked,  or  extended  by  a  court  of 
aiveals  dfsignatwl  pursuant  to  paragraph 
<S)  with  respect  to  that  order  or  by  any 
other  court  of  aiHwals  to  which  the  proceed- 
Inai  are  transsf erred. 

"(S)  AU  courts  in  which  proceedings  are 
instituted  with  respect  to  the  same  order, 
other  than  the  court  in  which  the  record  is 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
transfer  those  proceedings  to  the  court  in 
whl^  the  record  is  so  fQed.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  in  the  interest  of  Justice, 
the  court  in  which  the  record  is  filed  may 
thereafter  transfer  all  the  proceedings  with 
rev>ect  to  that  order  to  any  other  court  of 
appeals.". 

SBC  r  OONFOUONG  AMENDMENT. 

Section  SOMb)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Cimtrol  Act  (33  njS.C.  1369(b))  is 
amended  by  strikiiw  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

8BC  S.  EfTBCnVB  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  take 
effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Judicial 
panel  on  multidistrict  litigation  may  Usue 
rules  pursuant  to  subsection  (aK3)  of  sec- 
tion 3113  of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  1)  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment.* 


By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    re- 
quest): 

S.  1136.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  types 
of  proposed  disciplinary  actions  in 
which  disciplinary  boards  function,  to 
allow  for  the  delegation  of  authority 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  cer- 
tain situations  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
DisciruxAaT  Acnom  ni  the  virsams'  ao- 

MnnsixATioif's  dbpaktmeut  or  mkdiciitb 

AKD  SUKGEKT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  VLt.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1136,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
types  of  proposed  disciplinary  actions 
in  which  disciplinary  boards  function 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to 
permit  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  delegate  authority  in  certain  sit- 
uations to  appoint  disciplinary  boards, 
and  for  related  purixjses.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
this  legislation  by  letter  dated  March 
9, 1987,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 


My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all Administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord  together  with  the 
March  9,  1987,  transmittal  letter  and 
enclosed  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4110  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  inserting  "or  designee,"  after  "The 
(^hief  Medical  Director,"  in  subsection  (a). 

(b)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
"charges  of  inaptitude,  inefficiency,  or  mis- 
conduct" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"charges  in  disciplinary  actions  for  perform- 
ance or  conduct  during  tenure  with  the 
Veterams'  Administration,  proposing  the  re- 
moval, suspension  for  more  than  14  days  or 
demotion  involving  loss  of  grade  or  pay". 

(c)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "suita- 
ble disciplinary  action,  within  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  which 
shall  include  reprimand,  suspension  without 
pay,  reduction  in  grade,  and  discharge  from 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
such  person."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  t>e 
sustained  or  modified,  within  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.". 

(d)  By  inserting  "(who  may  redelegate)" 
after  "the  Chief  Medical  Director"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e),  and  by  in- 
serting "or  designee"  after  "the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e). 


VeTKRAMS  ASMUnSTRATION,  OmcE 
OF  THE  AomNISTHATOR  OF  VETER- 
ANS AFFAIHS, 

Washington,  DC,  March  9, 1987. 
Hon.  Oborge  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith,  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  types  of 
proposed  disciplinary  actions  in  which  disci- 
plinary boards  function,  to  allow  for  the  del- 
egation of  authority  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  In  certain  situations  and  for  relat- 
ed purposes"  with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
prompt  consideration  and  favorable  action. 

Current  law,  codified  at  section  4110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  mandates  a 
peer  review  process  for  disciplinary  actions 
against  non-prot>ationary  physicians,  den- 
tists, podiatrists,  optometrists,  nurses,  phy- 
sician assistants  and  expanded-function 
dental  auxiliaries,  for  reasons  of  inaptitude, 
inefficiency,  or  misconduct.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  disciplinary  boards  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  (CMD), 


and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
board  are  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 
When  charges  are  sustained,  the  discipli- 
nary board  recommends  appropriate  disci- 
plinary action  to  the  Administrator,  who 
either  approves,  modifies,  suspends  or  disap- 
proves such  recommendation.  The  decision 
of  the  Administrator  is  final.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  delegate  to  the  CMD  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary  to 
the  discipliiuuy  board  and  to  receive  and  act 
upon  recommendations  of  the  lioard,  in 
which  case  the  employee  may  appeal  the  de- 
cision to  the  Administrator.  Under  the  cur- 
rent section  4110,  the  same  procedural  re- 
quirements apply  to  all  disciplinary  actions. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  seriousness 
of  offenses.  Current  procedures  involve 
notice  of  charges,  opportunity  for  a  pre-de- 
cision  hearing,  right  to  legal  representation 
and  post-decision  appeal.  The  hearing,  re- 
quired by  request  of  the  employee,  is  a  trial 
type  adversarial  hearing  of  which  a  verba- 
tim transcript  is  taken. 

The  current  disciplinary  board  system  has 
proven  to  be  an  overly  centralized,  time  con- 
suming and  highly  legalistic  one,  with  an  av- 
erage case  taldng  between  six  months  and 
one  year  to  complete.  As  the  volume  of  dis- 
ciplinary actions  increases,  further  process- 
ing delays  are  incurred.  The  effect  of  the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  current  disci- 
plinxtry  board  system  has  been  to  diminish 
the  use  of  disciplinary  actions  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  high  standards  of  professional  per- 
formance in  the  medical  centers.  The  com- 
plexity and  its  attendant  cost  act  as  a  disin- 
centive for  management  to  take  less  than 
drastic  disciplinary  measures,  serving  to 
Impede  the  principle  of  progressive  disci- 
pline. The  current  disciplinary  board  system 
compares  poorly  with  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act,  which  has  established  expedi- 
tious mechanisms  to  process  title  5  discipli- 
nary actions.  There  is  no  reason  why  title  38 
disciplinary  actions  should  take  longer  to  be 
resolved  than  those  in  effect  for  title  5  em- 
ployees. Fairness  requires  that  that  two  sys- 
tems be  reasonably  equal  in  timeliness. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  4110 
to  limit  the  apixtintment  of  disciplinary 
boards  to  cases  where  the  proposed  penalty 
is  removal,  suspensions  of  more  than  14 
days  or  demotions  involving  loss  of  grade  or 
pay.  By  implication  all  lesser  disciplinary  ac- 
tions would  be  excluded.  Administrative 
appeal  or  grievance  procedures  would  be  es- 
tablished for  these  latter  actions  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  current  authority.  As  a  result, 
the  voliune  of  4110  disciplinary  actions  wUl 
be  reduced,  which  wUl  in  turn  reduce  proc- 
essing time  for  an  average  case.  Further, 
lesser  disciplinary  actions  can  be  effectively 
utilized  in  developing  an  effective  progres- 
sive disciplinary  approach.  In  addition,  the 
draft  bill  would  allow  for  delegation  of  the 
CMD's  authority  to  appoint  disciplinary 
boards  to  other  officials.  The  draft  bill 
would  also  allow  the  CMD  to  redelegate  au- 
thority delegated  to  hin>  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary  to 
the  disciplinary  board  and  to  receive  and  act 
upon  recommendations  of  the  board.  It 
would  not,  however,  affect  the  existing 
right  to  appeal  a  decision  to  the  Administra- 
tor. Absent  such  an  appeal,  the  decision  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  designee 
would  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
decision  of  the  Administrator.  Decentraliz- 
ing the  disciplinary  board  process  will  expe- 
dite board  results. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  result  in 
some  limited  cost  savings  through  reduced 
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expenses  for  processing  disciplinary  actions, 
including  travel  expenses  for  board  mem- 
bers and  reduced  salary  costs  for  employees 
pending  disciplinary  action.  The  major  ben- 
efits would  be  a  more  responsive  and  timely 
dlsclpliiuu-y  system. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  this  proposal  is  en- 
closed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Tornage. 

Administrator. 

SBCTION-BT-SECnOIf  AllALTSIS 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  4110 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  That  section 
authorizes  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  ap- 
point disciplinary  boards  to  determine 
charges  of  inaptitude,  inefficiency  or  mis- 
conduct of  certain  non-probationary  full- 
time  care  professionals.  The  draft  bill  would 
limit  the  function  of  disciplinary  boards  to 
determining  charges  in  the  more  severe  per- 
sonnel actions  which  require  a  higher 
degree  of  due  process  protection.  The  draft 
bill  would  also  allow  delegation  of  certain 
authority  to  officials  below  the  level  of 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
allow  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  delegate 
authority  to  appoint  disciplinary  boards  to 
an  official  of  his  choice.  Ctirrently,  section 
4110  provides  that  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor shall  appoint  disciplinary  boards.  This 
results  in  a  highly  centralized  and  time  con- 
suming process.  As  amended  by  subsection 
(a),  section  4110  would  allow  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  to  delegate  authority  to  ap- 
point disciplinary  boards  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  more  appropriately  and  expeditious- 
ly handled  at  other  levels,  such  as  the  local 
medical  center  level. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  limit 
the  disciplinary  lx>ard  process  to  proposed 
removals,  suspensions  for  more  than  14  days 
or  demotions  involving  loss  of  grade  or  pay. 
Under  the  current  section  4110,  the  discipli- 
nary board  process  is  initiated  by  charges  of 
Inaptitude,  ineffiency  or  misconduct.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  seriousness  of  of- 
fenses. The  same  procedural  requirements 
exist  for  all  disciplinary  actions  including 
short  suspensions,  transfers  between  VA  fa- 
cilities, reassignments  within  VA  facilities 
and  demotions  not  affecting  grade  or  pay. 
An  employee's  interest  affected  by  such 
lesser  actions  are  much  less  substantial  than 
those  involved  in  serious  disciplinary  ac- 
tions, suid  could  adequately  be  protected  by 
an  administration  appeaJ  or  grievance  pro- 
cedure. As  amended  by  subsection  (b),  sec- 
tion 4110  boards  would  give  the  level  of  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  deprivation  of  the 
substantial  property  and  liberty  interests  in- 
volved in  the  more  severe  disciplinary  ac- 
tions, while  reserving  other  types  of  actions 
for  appeals  or  grievance  procedures  set  up 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  current  authority. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  draft  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  when  the  disciplinary  board  sus- 
tains the  charges  against  the  employee,  it 
shall  recommend  that  the  proposed  discipli- 
nary action  be  sustained  or  modified  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
Currently,  disciplinary  boards  are  appointed 


to  determine  charges  of  inaptitude,  ineffi- 
ciency, or  misconduct,  without  regard  to  the 
type  of  disciplinary  action  proposed.  When 
changes  are  sustained,  the  board  recom- 
mends appropriate  disciplinary  action.  As 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  draft  bill, 
the  disciplinary  board  would  be  limited  to 
specific  proposed  disciplinary  actions.  Sub- 
section (c)  would  amend  section  4110  to  pro- 
vide that  when  charges  are  sustained,  the 
disciplinary  board  shall  recommend  sustain- 
ing or  modifying  the  proposed  disciplinary 
action,  as  appropriate. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  rede- 
legate certain  authority  delegated  by  the 
Administrator.  Currently,  section  4110  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  appoint  a  chair- 
man and  secretary  to  disciplinary  boards 
and  to  make  final  decisions  on  disciplinary 
actions  recommended  by  such  boards.  The 
section  also  provides  for  delegation  of  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director.  As  amended  by  subsection  (d) 
section  4110  would  allow  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  redelegate  this  authority  to 
other  officials  as  appropriate,  to  expedite 
the  disciplinary  board  process.  Further,  sub- 
section (d)  provides  that  in  absence  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Administrator,  the  decision  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  designee  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  decision 
of  the  Administrator. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bewtsdi,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      ORASSLET, 

and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  require  implemen- 
tation of  a  marketing  loan  programs 
for  agricultural  commodities  if  negoti- 
ations fail  to  produce  an  international 
agreement  on  agricultural  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

ACRICOLTURAI,  TRADE  LEGISLATIOIf 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Joined  by  Senators  Bentsen. 
Pryor,  Cochran,  Hkflin,  Dttren- 
berger,  Grassley,  and  Bont>  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  put  sub- 
stance behind  the  rhetoric  of  agricul- 
tural trade  reform.  By  providing  an  in- 
centive for  producing  nations  to 
reduce  trade  subsidies  and  barriers, 
the  bill  would  en(x>urage  real  reform. 
At  the  same  time,  our  legislation 
would  guarantee  American  farmers 
that  they  will  not  be  further  victim- 
ized if  negotiations  fail.  This  no-lose 
approach  already  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Com  Growers  and  the 
American  Soybean  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture are  marvels  to  the  world,  yet 
our  farmers  now  face  a  depression 
rooted  in  global  oversupply.  As  surplus 
food  mountains  have  grown,  so  have 
production  subsidies,  market-distort- 
ing pricing  policies,  and  barriers  to  for- 
eign commodities.  Such  tools,  though 
designed  to  support  farm  income,  actu- 
ally depress  prices  further  by  glutting 
markets  already  in  surplus.  Lower 
prices  in  turn  encourage  further  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  and  the  down- 
ward spiral  (M>ntinues. 


This  is  one  instance  when  statistics 
leave  no  ambiguity.  Over  the  past  5 
years,  the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  has  declined  by  9  percent  per 
year,  falling  from  $39.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $26.3  billion  last  year. 
Export  volimie  has  fallen  at  the  same 
rate,  from  158  million  metric  tons  S 
years  ago  to  110  million  tons  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  Equally  alarming  is  the  loss 
of  U.S.  market  share  in  major  com- 
modities, notably  wheat  and  soybeans. 

We  cannot  give  up  on  the  exports, 
since  they  are  the  key  to  U.S.  farm 
income.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  for- 
eign sales  of  soybeans,  com.  wheat, 
beef,  and  other  products  accoimt  for 
one-quarter  of  total  farm  receipts,  and 
further  trade  losses  would  ruin  farms, 
businesses,  and  small  towns  alike.  Ob- 
viously, we  must  not  concede  markets 
to  foreign  competitors. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  play  chicken 
with  unfair  trade  practices.  Largely  as 
a  resiilt  of  foreign  subsidies  and 
import  barriers,  it  is  simply  not  possi- 
ble for  most  farmers  to  make  a  living 
outside  of  Government  programs.  If 
we  are  to  cut  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  can  only  do  it  by  raising 
prices:  if  we  are  to  raise  prices,  we  can 
only  do  it  by  reforming  agricultural 
trade;  if  we  are  to  reform  trade,  we  can 
only  do  it  through  international  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  lead  producing  nations  down 
this  better  path,  and  we  should  begin 
by  making  agriculture  a  top  priority 
during  the  upcoming  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  But  this  will  take  more 
than  a  unilateral  commitment.  Our 
competitors  must  have  incentives  to 
negotiate,  as  well  as  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  reach  agreement. 

Our  bill  would  provide  the  proverbi- 
al carrot  and  stick.  The  legislation  sets 
our  mutually  beneficial  objectives  for 
the  new  round,  while  providing  that 
unless  Congress  approves  a  multilater- 
al agreement  to  discipline  agricultural 
trading  practices  within  2  years,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  imple- 
ment an  across-the-board  marketing 
loan  program  for  the  1990  crop  year. 

Applied  to  cotton  and  rice  under  the 
1985  farm  bill,  marketing  loans  have 
allowed  U.S.  producers  to  recapture 
lost  export  market  without  sacrificing 
farm  income.  Increased  sales  have 
whittled-down  surpluses  and  paved  the 
way  for  higher  prices.  Though  new, 
marketing  loans  are  a  proven  concept 
and  a  potent  tool.  Moreover,  the  costs 
of  the  program  are  mitigated  by  lower 
Federal  storage  costs  and  higher 
prices  in  the  future,  making  this  con- 
cept an  affordable  way  to  signal  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  compete  in 
world  markets. 

Our  bill  makes  several  references  to 
other  legislation  that  deserve  explana- 
tion. These  references  have  been  em- 
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ployed  becauw  of  our  hope  and  ezpec- 
tatkn  that  thia  bill  will  be  incorporat- 
ed into  omnibus  trade  legislation  now 
under  eonsideratiOD  in  the  Senate. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  refers  to  sec- 
tions 151  and  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Ttaeee  are  provisions  in  current 
trade  law  that  enable  Congress  and 
the  President  to  Implement  trade 
agreements  on  the  basis  of  fast-track 
legislative  procedures.  Although  cur- 
rent law  expires  on  January  3,  1988. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  cur- 
rently considering  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  of  1987.  S.  490.  which  would 
extend  this  fast-track  authority  for  6 
years. 

The  negotiating  objectives  contained 
in  section  105(bK2KL)  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  that  are  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  our  bill  were  developed  Joint- 
ly by  Senators  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Rnanoe  Committees.  These  objectives 
include  increasing  UJS.  agricultural  ex- 
ports by  »i<»«<n*nng  barriers  to  trade, 
clarifying  GATT  rules  for  agricultural 
trade— particularly  with  respect  to 
trade  distorting  subsidies,  and  prevent- 
ing the  harmf 111  external  effects  of  the 
European  Ccnxununity's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy. 

Enactment  of  our  biU  would  tell 
American  negotiators  at  the  Uruguay 
Round  that  Congress  stands  behind 
them.  It  would  tell  our  competitors 
that  the  United  States  will  not  give 
up:  we  will  negotiate  not  from  weak- 
ness, but  from  strength  based  on  the 
competitive  edge  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Finally,  it  would  tell  producers  at 
home  that  they  can  look  forward  to 
better  times  sooner,  rather  than  later. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  this  effort  by  supporting  our 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  legislative  text  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  as  follows: 

S.  1137 

Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasenMcd, 

UCnON  1.  CW8I8  IN  AGRICULTUKAL  TRADE. 

The  OoncreK  finds  tluit— 

(1)  United  States  asriculttirml  exports  de- 
clined by  more  than  37  percent  since  1981, 
from  «43.8  billion  per  year  to  $27.5  billion 
per  year: 

(3)  the  United  States'  market  share  of  ag- 
ricultural commodlttes  and  products  has 
dropped  worldwide  by  28  percent  during  the 
last  5  years: 

(3)  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  incurred  monthly  agricultural 
trade  deficits  in  IMM: 

(4)  the  loss  of  $1  bilUon  In  United  States 
aiplcultural  exports  causes  the  loss  of 
35,000  agricultural  jobs  and  the  loss  of 
60,000  nonagrlcultural  Jobs: 

(5)  the  loas  of  agricultural  exports  threa^ 
ens  f amUy  farms: 


(6)  increasing  exports  is  vital  to  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  the  farm  sector  and  to  in- 
creasing farm  income;  and 

(7)  a  significant  cause  of  the  loss  of  United 
States  agricultural  exports  are  changes  in 
world  agricultural  markeU,  Including  the 
addition  of  new  exporting  nations  and  inno- 
vations in  agricultural  technology. 

SEC  r  MARKETING  LOAN  PROGRAM  TOR  AGRICUI^ 
TURAL  COMMODITIES. 

(a)  III  Okhkral.— If  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)  Is  not  met  before  the  date 
that  Is  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  esUblish  a  marketing  loan  program 
for  each  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
that  is  supported  through  a  loan  and  pur- 
diase  program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  shall  remain  in  effect  until  a  law 
enacted  after  such  date  that  implements  a 
trade  agreement  meeting  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  section  105  (bK2ML)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  of  1087  explicitly  terminates 
the  marketing  loan  program. 

(b)  REQUixnfxirT.— The  requirement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  described  in  section  151(bKl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  that  implements  a  trade 
agreement  whch  meets  the  objectives  de- 
scribed In  section  105(b)(2KL)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  of  1987. 

Agricultusal  Trade  Initiativk 
Outline  of  the  Danforth/Bentsen/Pryor/ 
Cochran  Proposal: 

Congressional  Findings:  Stressing  the  im- 
portance of  exports  to  the  financial  well- 
being  of  the  farm  economy. 

Objectives  for  the  New  Roimd:  The  nego- 
tiation of  multilateral  or  plurUateral  trade 
agreements  to  discipline  the  use  of  market 
distorting  export  subsidies,  pricing  policies 
and  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 
Authority  and  Mandates: 
If,  within  two  years  of  enactment- 
No    agreement    has    been    reached    that 
meets  U.S.  negotiating  objectives,  or 

Congress  falls  to  approve  such  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  fast-track  legislative  pro- 
cedures of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  immediately  Implement  a  fully 
competitive  marketing  loan  program  for  all 
major  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

The  marketing  loan  program  would 
remain  in  place  until  rescinded  by  Congres- 
sional approval  of  such  an  agreement. 
Advantages  of  the  Initiative: 
Improves  the  chances  of  a  substantive 
trade  agreement  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
predatory  agricultural  trade  practices. 

Guarantees  accelerated  help  for  American 
farmers  from  the  current  disarray  in  world 
agricultural  trade. 

Strengthens  the  hand  of  American  trade 
negotiators  by  imposing  an  Incentive  for 
trading  partners  to  reach  a  meaningful 
agreement. 

Demonstrates  Congressional  resolve  and 
commitment  to  American  farm  trade  inter- 
ests and  avoids  unilateral  "disarmament"  of 
U.S.  export  programs. 

Risks  temporary  expenditure  of  fimds  for 
a  marketing  loan  program  in  an  effort  to 
save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  long 

run.*  

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Dantorth,  Bent- 
sen,  and  Prtor.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  help  assure  U.S.  trade  negotia- 
tors are  more  successful  in  efforts  to 


reduce  agricultural   export  subsidies 
and  trade  barriers  worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  guid- 
ing objectives  in  the  development  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985:  First, 
continue  to  provide  reasonable  farm 
Income  protection,  but  also  second,  ini- 
tiate policy  in  a  world  marketing  envi- 
ronment for  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets. 

One  provision  included  in  the  Food 
Security  Act  has  proven  to  be  very  ef- 
fective in  competitively  pricing  com- 
modities for  which  it  has  been  imple- 
mented. I  am  referring  to  the  provi- 
sion called  the  "marketing  loan."  The 
marketing  loan  provision  has  been  im- 
plemented for  cotton,  rice  and  honey 
with  significant  positive  results. 

A  few  statistics  from  the  cotton  in- 
dustry indicate  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram's successf ulness. 

Exports  were  6.8  million  bales  in 
1983/84;  declined  to  6.1  million  bales 
in  1984/85;  declined  to  1.9  million 
bales  in  1985/86— this  level  of  exports 
combined  with  the  6.3  million  bale 
mill  use  yields  the  lowest  offtake  of 
the  century;  and.  in  the  first  year  of 
the  marketing  loan,  reprojected  to  in- 
crease to  6.7  million  bales  in  1986/87— 
the  second  largest  in  28  years  and  Is 
almost  a  350-percent  increase. 

U.S.  mill  use  was  5.9  million  bales  in 
1983/84;  declined  to  5.4  million  bales 
in  1984/85;  and.  in  anticipation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  cotton  program, 
specifically  the  inventory  protection 
provision,  increased  to  6.4  million 
bales  in  1985/86;  and,  with  the  mar- 
keting loan  fully  implemented,  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  to  7.2  million  bales 
in  1986/87— this  level  of  mill  use  com- 
bined with  the  6.7  million  bale  export 
yields  a  total  offtake  of  13.8  million 
bales,  the  second  largest  in  20  years. 

Ending  stocks— combination  of  gov- 
ernment stocks  and  private  stocks- 
were  2.7  million  bales  in  1983/84;  in- 
creased to  4.0  million  bales  in  1984/85; 
increased  to  9.3  million  bales  in  1985/ 
86,  more  than  a  5-million-bale  increase 
in  1  year,  the  largest  single-season 
change  in  history  except  for  1937/38; 
and,  with  the  marketing  loan  fully  im- 
plemented, are  projected  to  decline  to 
5.2  million  bales  in  1986/87— a  44-per- 
cent reduction  in  Just  1  year. 

Ending  stocks  are  also  divided  into 
levels  for  government  and  private 
stocks.  Throughout  the  4  years,  pri- 
vate, or  free  stocks,  varied  some  but 
not  too  much.  They  were  2.1  million 
bales  in  1983/84;  2.4  million  bales  in 
1984/85;  3.1  million  bales  in  1985/86; 
and  are  projected  to  be  2.6  million 
bales  in  1986/87. 

Government  stock— CCC  owned  and 
cotton  under  loan— varied  significant- 
ly. There  were  600,000  bales  in  1983/ 
84;  increased  to  1.6  million  bales  in 
1984/85;  increased  to  6.2  million  bales 
in  1985/86;  and  are  projected  to  de- 
cline to  2.6  million  bales  in  1986/87. 


Mr.  President,  what  this  data  from 
the  cotton  industry  indicates  is  that 
the  marketing  loan  program  is  an  ef- 
fective trade  policy  because  it  tells  the 
world  that  U.S.  farmers  are  not  going 
to  unilaterally  reduce  production 
every  time  foreign  producers  decide  to 
increase  production.  I  believe  the  mere 
existence  of  the  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram in  our  law  will  help  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators in  the  new  GATT  round. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
facts  and  consider  the  importance  of 
returning  to  a  trading  system  void  of 
subsidies  and  support  this  bill  as  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  developing  neces- 
sary trade  negotiations.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Dahtorth, 
Bentsen,  Cochran,  Hefun,  Duben- 
berger  Grasslet,  and  Bond  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  extend  the 
marketing  loan  concept  to  agricultural 
trade  reform.  For  far  too  long  we  have 
used  rhetoric  Instead  of  action  in  trade 
matters.  This  bold  new  concept  is  a  no- 
lose  approach  that  provides  the  neces- 
sary incentive  for  agricultural  produc- 
ers worldwide  to  reduce  trade  subsidies 
and  to  negotiate  true  reform  in  our  ag- 
ricultural sectors. 

The  marketing  loan  concept  that 
Senator  Cochran  and  I  introduced 
during  the  debate  on  the  1985  Food 
Security  Act  has  proven  most  effective 
for  rice,  cotton,  and  honey.  The  mar- 
keting loan  program  has  really  become 
a  rural  development  program  because 
I  can  think  of  no  other  program  that 
is  adding  jobs  in  rural  America  while 
at  the  same  time  dramatically  boost- 
ing exports. 

An  independent  study  recently  re- 
ported that  the  rice  marketing  loan, 
for  example,  will  create  by  1990  at 
least  15,000  new  Jobs  while  net  rice  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  total  $3.3  billion 
by  1990  compared  to  only  $1.8  billion 
under  a  basic  loan  program. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
supportive  of  extending  this  very  suc- 
cessful program  to  the  trade  arena. 
Foreign  export  subsidies  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  America's  loss  of  farm 
exports  in  recent  years.  This  legisla- 
tion sends  a  simple  clear  message  that 
we  want  a  level  playing  field  on  which 
American  commodities  can  compete.  If 
this  objective  fails,  then  the  market- 
ing loan  mechanism  will  be  extended 
to  all  major  commodities.  We  intend 
for  American  producers  to  have  the 
necessary  tools  in  which  to  compete 
and  the  marketing  loan  is  one  of  those 
tools. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  trading  part- 
ners will  receive  our  message  that  we 
want  them  to  cut  subsidies  and  allow 
market  forces  to  dictate  supply  and 
demand  rather  than  artificial  govern- 
ment signals. 

This  legislation  set  out  mutually 
beneficial  objectives  for  the  new  roimd 
of  trade  negotiations,  while  providing 
that  unless  Congress  approves  a  multi- 


lateral agreement  to  discipline  agricul- 
tural trading  practices  within  2  years, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  im- 
plement an  across-the-board  market- 
ing loan  program  for  the  1990  crop 
year. 

The  negotiating  objectives  contained 
in  section  105(b)(2)(L)  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  that  are  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  our  bill  were  developed  Joint- 
ly by  Senators  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Finance  Committees.  These  objectives 
include  increasing  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports by  eliminating  barriers  to  trade, 
clarifying  GATT  rules  for  agricultural 
trade— particularly  with  respect  to 
trade  distorting  subsidies,  and  prevent- 
ing the  harmful  external  effects  of  the 
European  Community's  common  agri- 
cultural policy. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
tells  our  negotiations  that  we  are 
behind  them  and  that  we  will  provide 
tools  that  emphasize  our  resolve.  It  is 
time  that  we  put  action  and  direction 
to  our  past  rhetoric.  Enough  is 
enough.  Rural  America  and  our  agri- 
cultiu-al  industry  stands  ready  to  com- 
pete with  anyone.  But  they  deserve  to 
compete  on  equal  footing  and  Mr. 
President  this  bill  today  provides  that 
no-lose  position.* 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  BoscHwrrz): 
8J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period,  commencing  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  1987,  and  ending  on  October 
24.  1987,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

GAUCHER'S  DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  18.  1987, 
as  "Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness 
Week."  This  is  a  companion  bill  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  227  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Law- 
rence Smith. 

Gaucher's  disease  is  an  inherited  ge- 
netic disorder  which  occurs  among  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups.  It  is  the  most 
common  disorder  in  the  family  of 
painful  and  deadly  enzyme  diseases.  It 
is  more  prevalent  than  Tay-Sachs 
among  Eastern  European  Jews,  and  as 
prevalent  as  sickle  cell  anemia  among 
the  black  community.  Gaucher's  dis- 
ease may  best  be  described  as  a  genetic 
timebomb.  With  a  carrier  rate  of  1  in 
12  persons,  the  next  generation  is  at 
high  risk.  Carriers  have  no  signs  of  the 
disease;  however,  a  white  blood  cell 
test  or  small  skin  biopsy  can  deter- 
mine if  someone  has  Gaucher's  or  is  a 
carrier. 

Gaucher's  disease  is  a  metabolic  dis- 
order caused  by  the  absence  of  an  es- 
sential enzyme.  Victims  are  imable  to 
break  down  fatty  materials  called 
lipids.  This  deficiency  causes  the  body 
to  store  abnormal  quantities  of  lipids 


in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone  marrow. 
Symptoms  include  chronic  an«»mia. 
periodic  severe  bleeding  episodes,  pain- 
ful bone  inflammation  and  malforma- 
tion, infection,  and  fractures. 

In  the  infantile  form,  death  occurs 
within  2  years.  In  the  juvenile  form, 
the  lifespan  is  dramatically  foreshor- 
tened. There  is  no  treatment  as  yet. 
but  there  is  promising  research. 
Gaucher's  disease  is  used  as  a  proto- 
type in  the  laboratory.  When  a  cure  is 
finally  found,  the  mysteries  of  kp- 
proximately  40  other  inherited  disor- 
ders may  be  solved  as  well. 

The  National  Gaucher  Foimdation 
was  established  in  1984  to  promote 
and  support  Gaucher's  research,  and 
to  increase  public  awareness  reguxling 
this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  genetic  natiu^  of 
Gaucher's  disease,  the  critically  high 
number  of  carriers,  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment in  this  era  of  gene  engineering, 
and  the  potential  for  victims  of  other 
genetic  diseases. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  Joint  resolution  so  that  we  may 
focus  attention  on  understanding  the 
nature  of  Gaucher's  disease,  and  on 
finding  the  means  for  prevention, 
treatment,  or  cure  for  victims  of  this 
disease  and  other  genetic  disorders.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Whereas  Gaucher's  disease  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  body  to  produce  an  essen- 
tial enzyme: 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  enzyme 
causes  the  body  to  store  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  lipids  In  the  liver  and  spleen  and  fre- 
quently has  an  adverse  effect  on  tissues  in 
the  body,  particularly  bone  tissue; 

Whereas  among  Jewish  persons, 
Gaucher's  disease  Is  the  most  common  in- 
herited disorder  affecting  the  metabolism  of 
lipids,  which  are  one  of  the  principal  struc- 
tural components  of  living  cells; 

Whereas  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
Gaucher's  disease  and  no  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease: 

Whereas  the  increased  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  Gaucher's  disease  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  treatment  and  cure  for 
the  disease; 

Whereas  the  National  Gaucher's  Disease 
Foundation  provides  funds  for  research  in 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
ease; and 

Whereas  research  and  clinical  programs 
with  respect  to  Gaucher's  disease  should  be 
increased:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  October  18,  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24,  1987.  is  designated  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
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» a  prodam»Uon  cmlUnc  up<Hi  ttie  people 

of  the  United  States  to  oteerve  such  period 
with  appropriate  coemonles  and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  BREAUZ  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Lbvzh.  Mr.  Pbozmhik.  Mrs. 
Kassbavm.  Mr.  Sntoif.  Mr. 
Wnocn,  Itfr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Mer- 
SHBAUif,  Mr.  liAuniiBSBG.  Mr. 
JomrsTOit.  Mr.  Doi».  Bfr.  Crah- 
STOH.  Mr.  BoscHWRZ.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  BuiCFns.  Mr. 
DmrnnsoKR.  Mr.  Inovts,  Mr. 
KsRRT.  Mr.  MncHKLL,  Mr. 
RxBBU.     Mr.     SofPSOH,     Mr. 

BBAOLCT.     VX.     CoCBRAlf.     Mr. 

EzoH.     Mr.     MoTHiHAN,     Mr. 
RocKinUiiR.    Mr.    Dahtorth, 
Mr.  Ooas.  BCr.  KzHinDT,  Bfr. 
MATSuifACA.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sar- 
BAins.  Mr.  Hsniz.  Mr.  Bumen, 
Ms.    BIiKTn.SKi,    Mr.    Spsctkr, 
Mr.  Phtor.  Mr.  Bxhtseh.  Mr. 
CoifRAD.      Mr.      NxTHH,      Mr. 
FowuR.  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  June 
15.  1987.  and  ending  on  June  21.  1987. 
as   "NaUonal   Anti-Apartheid   Week" 
and  to  designate  June  16. 1987.  as  "Na- 
tional  Anti-Apartheid   Day":   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIOIUL  Aim-ArAKIHKID  WXBK  AKD  If  ATIONAL 
Airn-APA«THBI]>  DAT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  commemorative  bills  are  intro- 
duced to  recognise,  observe,  or  cele- 
brate issues  of  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

Today  I  submit  to  you  legislation  to 
recognize  and  observe  an  issue  of  great 
significance  to  the  American  people 
and  the  world  at  large:  opposition  to 
apartheid.  Apartheid  Is  South  Africa's 
political,  social,  and  economic  regime 
that  uses  torture  as  an  instnmient  of 
social  policy,  repression  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  policy,  and  imprison- 
ment as  the  pimishment  for  political 
opposition.  The  South  African  prac- 
tice of  apartheid  is  based  on  violence, 
exploitation,  and  deprivation  of  basic 
human  and  civil  rights. 

The  United  States  Congress  has 
taken  a  strong  stand  against  South  Af- 
rica's racist  regime  and  apartheid  poli- 
cies. However,  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  ignore  the 
United  States'  position.  As  well,  people 
from  all  over  the  world  have  pleaded 
with  the  South  African  Government 
to  end  its  practice  of  apartheid.  The 
cries  for  peace  and  democracy  how- 
ever, have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the 
South  African  Government. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  continue  to 
tell  the  South  African  Government 
that  apartheid  is  fundamentally 
wrong:  that  we  will  not  accept  its  pro- 
hibitions and  censorship  on  the  re- 
porting of  news  by  local  and  foreign 
press  media.  The  actions  taken  by  the 
South  African  security  forces,  the  un- 
lawful detentions  of  blacks  without 
due  process  of  law.  and  the  acts  of 
Government  violence  are  unconscion- 


able. Very  recently  the  South  African 
Government  Imposed  oppressive  regu- 
lations which  attempt  to  make  peace- 
ful protest  and  dissent  illegal.  Once 
again  the  South  African  Government 
has  attempted  to  undermine  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

As  a  world  leader  America  must  non- 
violently  oppose  the  South  African 
Government's  actions.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  evidence  our  commitment  to 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly, 
democracy,  and  the  fair  and  accurate 
reporting  of  news. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  establish  a  week  and  day  to 
be  known  as  National  Anti-Apartheid 
Week  and  National  Anti-Apartheid 
Day  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  freedoms  of  assembly 
and  speech,  democracy,  and  the  belief 
that  all  people  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  oiu-  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights. 

This  Joint  resolution  will  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  highlight  the  democratic 
freedoms  we  enjoy  and  the  inhumane 
policies  and  practices  of  apartheid.  Let 
this  resolution  also  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  United  States'  resolve 
to  steadfastly  oppose  and  work  to 
eliminate  the  South  African  regime  of 
apartheid. 

The  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution 
will  for  the  first  time  formally  recog- 
nize a  designated  period  of  time  in 
which  the  American  people  may  uni- 
formly register  its  dissent  to  the  prac- 
tice and  policies  of  apartheid.  Further 
it  will  provide  Americans  an  opportu- 
nity to  organize  and  implement  rallies, 
fonuns.  and  events  that  will  heighten 
the  awareness  of  the  world  as  to  the 
evils  of  aputheid.  Incidentally,  all  of 
the  activities  to  be  planned  by  Ameri- 
cans in  protest  of  the  South  African 
Government  are  prohibited  in  South 
Africa  and  are  punishable  by  impris- 
onment. Finally  during  National  Anti- 
Apartheid  Week  Americans  wIU  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  and  re- 
affirm the  various  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
Joint  resolution  their  consideration 
and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  123 

Whereas  the  evil  of  apartheid  should  be 
widely  exposed  to  the  American  people  and 
the  world; 

Whereas  Congress'  position  in  opposing 
apartheid  reaffirms  the  fact  that  all  people 
are  created  equal  and  endowed  by  our  cre- 
ator with  certain  Inalienable  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  dis- 
tance Itself  from  a  racist  regime  which  uses 
torture  as  an  instnmient  of  social  policy,  re- 
pression as  an  instnmient  of  public  policy. 


and  prison  as  the  reward  for  political  oppo- 
sition; 

Whereas  the  South  African  practice  of 
apartheid  is  based  on  violence,  exploitation, 
and  deprivation  of  basic  human  and  civil 
rights,  and  is  therefore  Incompatible  with- 
the  most  fvmdamental  human  and  political 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  the  South  African  government  is 
directly  and  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  thousands  of  iimocent  civilians, 
has  detained  thousands  of  people  in  prison 
without  benefit  of  trial,  and  has  served  re- 
striction orders  on  hundreds  who  have 
never  been  charged; 

Whereas  the  South  African  government, 
under  the  present  state  of  emergency,  has, 
according  to  the  South  African  Ministry  of 
Law,  detained  an  estimated  8,800  children, 
torturing  and  abusing  many  of  them,  and 
jailed  an  additional  59,000  other  children 
who  are  awaiting  trial; 

Whereas  local  and  foreign  press  and 
media  are  prohibited  from  filming,  photo- 
graphing, recording,  or  illustrating  any  inci- 
dents of  unrest,  or  any  action  taken  by  the 
security  forces  under  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy; 

Wheress  the  South  African  government 
has  prohibited  the  reporting  of  news  con- 
cerning security  force  actions,  detentions, 
conditions  of  detention,  the  release  of  de- 
tainees, violence,  unlawful  gatherings, 
strikes,  boycotts  and  other  forms  of  orga- 
nized dissent,  or  any  "subversive"  state- 
ments unless  such  information  is  issued  by 
the  government  or  cleared  by  an  official 
censor 

Whereas  the  South  African  government 
tias  periodically,  and  again  on  April  11,  im- 
Itosed  an  increasing  amount  of  oppressive 
regulations  which  attempt  to  make  all 
forms  of  peaceful  protest  and  dissent  illegal; 

Whereas  South  Africa  has  extended 
apartheid  to  Namibia,  which  it  occupies  ille- 
gally in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court: 

Whereas  the  South  African  government 
has  directed  military  attacks  and  economic 
pressure  against  neighboring  countries  in  an 
attempt  ro  preserve  its  domination  of  the 
southern  African  region  as  well  as  of  South 
Africa  itself; 

Whereas  Congress  has  adopted  limited 
sanctions  against  South  Africa;  and 

Whereas  Congress  should  continue  to  take 
steps  that  will  heighten  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  evils  of  apartheid:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repr- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing on  June  IS,  1987,  and  ending  on 
June  21.  1987,  is  designated  as  "Natioal 
Anti-Apartheid  Week"  and  June  16,  1987,  is 
designated  as  "National  Anti-Apartheid 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  period  and  day  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Breaux  and  I— and  40  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues— are  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  which  would  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  IS^une  21 
1987.  as  "National  Antl-Apartheld 
Week"  and  June  16.  1987.  as  "National 
Anti-Apartheid  Day." 


The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  a 
simple  one.  We  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  continuing  tragedy  in  South 
Africa,  a  tragedy  that  was  created  and 
is  sustained  by  the  existence  of  the 
evil  known  as  apartheid. 

Apartheid  is  the  system  by  which 
South  Africa's  white  minority  monop- 
olizes the  political  power  and  most  of 
the  wealth  in  that  country.  It  is  the 
system  that  robs  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  of  their  most 
fundamental  himian  rights.  It  is  a 
system  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  innocent  civilians  and  for 
the  detention  and  abuse  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  including  68,000  chil- 
dren. 

It  Is  a  system  that— to  sustain 
itself— has  illegibly  occupied  Namibia 
and  has  directed  military  attacks  and 
economic  blockades  against  neighbor- 
ing States.  It  is  a  system  that  is  based 
on  violence,  exploitation,  and  depriva- 
tion of  rights  that  Americans  consider 
inalienable. 

These  facts  about  apartheid  are  well 
known  to  most  Americans  thanks  to 
the  coverage  they  have  seen  in  news- 
papers and.  particularly,  on  television. 
That  is  why  the  Pretoria  regime  has 
instituted  a  censorship  system  that 
bans  the  reporting  of  any  news  con- 
cerning the  struggle  against  apartheid 
or  concerning  the  regime's  escalating 
violence  against  its  opponents— black 
and  white. 

Fortunately.  Pretoria's  censorship 
regulations  have  not  completely  suc- 
ceeded In  sealing  off  the  country. 
However,  Pretoria's  determination  to 
keep  the  world  ignorant  of  what  is 
happening  in  South  Africa  makes  it 
doubly  incxunbent  on  the  rest  of  tis— 
apartheid's  opponents— to  get  the 
word  out.  That  is  why  we  are  seeking 
to  designate  "National  Anti-Apartheid 
Week"  and  "National  Anti-Apartheid 
Day."  It  is  our  hope  that  this  designa- 
tion wUl  encourage  Americans  to  ob- 
serve that  day  and  week  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  edu- 
cational activities.  Knowledge  is 
power.  And  it  is  power  that  we  can 
use— that  we  mtist  use— to  eradicate 
the  evil  known  as  apartheid. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  for  the  record  excerpts  of  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Washington 
Office  on  Africa  relative  to  the  "hor- 
rendous and  desperate  plight  of  chil- 
dren incarcerated,  abused  and  tortured 
by  the  apartheid  government  of  South 
Africa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  order  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Atrica's  War  Agaihst  Cbildrxn 
Washincton  OmcE  on  Africa 

Forty  percent  of  the  25,000  persons  de- 
tained under  the  current  state  of  emergency 
imposed  June  12,  1986  are  chUdren  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18.  Of  the  8.000  persons 
detained  under  the  1985  state  of  emergency, 
2,000  were  under  sixteen,  the  youngest,  a 
seven  year  old  child.  In  1985.  an  8  year  old 


was  charged  with  "intimidation"  and  re- 
fused bail.  Only  after  a  public  outcry  was 
this  child  released  into  the  custody  of  its 
parenU.  According  to  the  Weekly  Mail,  the 
South  African  government  has  admitted 
that  in  1986.  58.962  ctiildren  were  held  in 
police  cells  awaiting  trial.  In  1985,  they  held 
52,730  and  in  1984.  62.136.  These  figiu«s 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  the  massive  as- 
sault by  the  government  on  the  children  of 
South  Africa. 

It  is  clear  from  the  available  evidence  doc- 
umented and  compiled  by  several  respected 
human  rights  organizations  in  South  Africa, 
such  as  the  Detainees  Parents  Support 
Committee  (DPSC)  and  the  Black  Sash, 
that  not  only  are  thousands  of  children 
being  detained,  but  most  are  subjected  to 
the  most  severe,  brutal  and  sadistic  forms  of 
physical  and  pyschological  torture  and 
abuse.  A  report  recently  released  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  on 
March  16th,  states  that  'children  are  being 
subjected  to  widespread  physical  abuse  and 
torture  by  the  [South  African]  security 
forces."  Young  people  have  reported  being 
beaten,  whipped,  raped,  having  their  bodies 
burned  by  boiling  water  and  burning  plastic, 
given  electric  shock,  held  In  solitary  con- 
finement, subjected  to  marathon  interroga- 
tion sessions  aimed  at  forcing  confessions, 
kicked,  teargassed,  tiireatened  and  ill  fed. 
Several  tiave  come  out  of  detention  as 
corpses. 

Black  parents  are  forced  to  watch  help- 
lessly as  their  children  are  snatched  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  armed  police  and 
not  told  where  their  cliildren  are  being 
taken  or  for  what  crime  they  are  being 
charged.  Their  children  are  beaten  In  front 
of  their  eyes.  Parents  cannot  find  their  chil- 
dren because  the  security  officials  will  not 
answer  their  inquiries  of  publish  the  names 
of  those  detained.  Their  children  do  not 
return  home  and  they  don't  know  if  they're 
in  hiding,  detained  or  dead.  Detained  Black 
children  are  denied  visits  from  parents,  law- 
yers or  their  doctors.  It  is  Indeed  a  deplor- 
able and  horrifying  sUte  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Duremberger,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
S'TEVERS,  Mr.  Karnes.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
ElERRY,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
McClttre,  Mr.  Matsxtnaga,  Mr. 
Mttrkowski,  Mr.  NtJNN,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Trible,  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Res.  124.  A  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  10,  1987,  through  May 
16,  1987,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Jtm  BAT  NO  TO  DKUOS  WKXK 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  with  51  original  cosponsors.  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  10-16.  1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week." 

We  recognize  that  the  enormous  and 
largely  unchecked  influx  of  illegal 
drugs  across  our  borders  is  a  particu- 
larly ominous  threat  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

Peer  pressure  and  the  revelations 
that  role  models  from  the  fields  of 
sports  and  entertainment  are  addicted 
to  drugs  can  contribute  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  illicit  drugs. 

The  "Just  Say  No  To  Drugs"  clubs 
which  have  been  foimded  In  schools 
across  America  have  given  our  young 
people  an  option  and  the  support  to 
help  them  choose  that  option. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  Na- 
tion's young  people  who  are  publicly 
fighting  drug  abuse  by  saying  no  to 
drugs.  They  are  contributing— by  dedi- 
cation and  by  courageous  example— to 
the  important  goal  of  a  drug-free 
America. 

Next  week,  local  communities 
around  the  coimtry  will  be  conducting 
events  and  rallies  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  fighting  dnig  abuse. 
With  the  leadership  of  First  Lady. 
Nancy  Reagan,  thousands  of  school 
children,  their  parents,  suid  other  con- 
cerned citizens  will  participate  in  these 
events. 

In  the  State  of  Florida.  75  communi- 
ties will  host  Red  Ribbon  Day  on  May 
13.  Floridians  will  wear  red  ribbons. 
Police  cars  and  city  vehicles  in  Miami 
wlU  have  red  ribbons  attached  to  their 
antennas.  In  Tallahassee,  the  capltol 
and  other  government  buildings  wiU 
be  wrapped  with  red  banners  as  a  re- 
minder to  be  vigilant  in  the  war 
against  drug  abuse. 

On  May  15,  50,000  Florida  school 
children  will  march  statewide  In  the 
national  "Just  Say  No"  walk. 

We  can  only  combat  the  tragedy  and 
waste  of  drug  abuse  among  children 
and  teenagers  by  education  and  rein- 
forcement—and positive  peer  pressure. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  salute  this 
effort,  and  the  young  people  who  are 
making  a  difference,  by  supporting 
this  resolution  to  declare  "Just  Say  No 
To  Drugs  Week."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  54,  a  bill  to  make  foreign 
nationals  ineligible  for  certain  agricul- 
tural program  loans,  payments,  or  ben- 
efits, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  aas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
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QMoaor  of  8.  235,  a  biU  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  protect 
the  bmeflt  levels  of  tndhrldualB  becom- 
ing eligible  for  benefits  in  or  after 
1979  by  eliminating  the  disparity— re- 
sulting flom  changes  made  in  1977  in 
the  beneflt  computation  formula— be- 
tweoa  those  levels  and  the  benefit 
levels  of  persons  who  become  eligible 
for  benefits  before  1979. 
8.  ss» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOirD.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hsrux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  &  239.  a  bm  to  establish  an  Interclr- 
euit  Panel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
B.  i«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdhmoms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuHH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  260.  a  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  SS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautewbero, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoRC]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  284.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1902  to  improve  its  administration. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  429 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Durknbkrger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixoh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal persoimel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

8.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WncKER]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  454.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  part  C  program  to  furnish 
comprehensive  catastrophic  and  pre- 
ventive benefits  through  prepaid 
plans. 

8.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BterzENBAUif, 
the  name  of  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KEMifCDT]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  465.  a  bill  to  amend 
chmiter  44,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms, not  detectable  by  metal  detec- 
tion and  x-Tay  systems  commonly  used 
at  airports  in  the  United  States. 

8.  484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McTzxirBAUic, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KsRBTl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dt]  were  added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  466, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  waiting  period 
before  the  sale,  delivery,  or  transfer  of 
a  handgun. 


a  831 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtnufOifD.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [BCr.  Houufos]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

8.  TXT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
727,  a  bill  to  clarify  Indian  treaties  and 
executive  orders  with  respect  to  fish- 
ing rights. 

8.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROzmsE] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  780,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1071. 

8.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borer,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  liXL- 
CHER],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxtrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  880,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Superconductivity  Competition  Act 
of  1987." 

S.  903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtre,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  902,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  and  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to 
1992  the  eligibility  of  certain  school 
districts  to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986  to  extend  to  1992  the 
National  Donated  Commodity  Process- 
ing Program. 

8.948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
line [Mr.  Thxtrmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  948,  a  bill  to  condition 
the  occupation  of  the  new  Soviet  Ein- 
bassy  In  Washington,  DC,  on  improved 
United  States  security  arrangements 
for  the  Embassy  in  Moscow. 


8.997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Bir. 
DeCohcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  clinical 
trials  on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  te- 
trahydroaminoacidlne  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  997,  supra. 

a.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WntTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  998,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for 
the  Poor  Act." 

8.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1016,  a 
bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  lit- 
eracy corps  programs. 

8.  1074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1076,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  home  health 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program, 
and  for  other  piuDoses. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1080,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Automobile  Information 
Disclosure  Act  to  provide  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  motor  ve- 
hicles are  capable  of  using  gasohol. 

S.  1123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1122,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to 
impose  reciprocal  inspection  require- 
ments for  imported  meat  articles 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SEHATE  JOmr  RXSOLUnOM  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 14,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
TveeK. 


SBIATB  joint  RKSOLtTnON  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KassebaumI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  NtmN]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

8KIIATX  JOINT  RS80LUTI0M  40 

At  the  request  of  Ux.  Breaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  give  special  recognition  to 
the  birth  and  achievements  of  Aldo 
Leopold. 

SXMATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  2.  1987, 
through  August  8,  1987,  as  "National 
Pediatric  Medicine  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  supra. 

SKKATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dxtrenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  and  ending  November 
21,  1987,  as  "Geography  Awareness 
weeK. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 22,  1987,  as  "National  Adop- 
tion Week." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 35,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  charges  for 
outpatient  care  provided  in  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniformed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  members,  and 


dependents  of  members   serving  on 
active  duty. 

SENATE  CONCTTRRENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  quality 
daily  physical  education  programs  for 
all  children  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Ifr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43. 
supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Yorit  [Mr.  Moynihan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  167,  a  resolution  con- 
cerning constitutional  principles  perti- 
nent to  the  making  of  treaties,  and 
further  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Anti-BalUstic  Missile  Sys- 
tems. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Dxtrenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  condemning  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  build-up  in  Angola  and  the 
severe  himian  rights  violations  of  the 
Marxist  regime  in  Angola. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  176 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikxtlski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inoxtyb],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danporth],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WiHTH].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laxttenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 176,  a  bill  calling  for  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  all  the  children  detained 
under  the  state  of  emergency  regula- 
tions in  South  Africa. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  CaUf omia 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resoluton  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  "Solidarity 
Simday." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  206-RE- 
LATING  TO  POLITICAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brtc- 
TER,  and  Mr.  Simon)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  206 

Whereas  South  Africa  (in  August.  1984) 
implemented  a  new  three-tiered  parliament 
where  South  African  whites  share  power 
with  mixed  race  and  Indian  South  Africans, 
but  blacks  are  still  excluded  from  the  Par- 
liament; 

Whereas  thousands  of  people  have  been 
killed  in  unrest  in  South  Africa  since  the  so- 
called  colored  elections  of  1984; 

Whereas  elections,  which  again  exclude 
the  black  majority,  will  be  conducted  on 
May  6,  1987; 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands,  including  chil- 
dren, have  been  detained  by  the  South  Afri- 
can government  in  an  effort  to  suppress 
public  protests  against  public  policies  and 
actions: 

Whereas  the  Detainees  Parents'  Support 
Committee  reports  that  23  people  have  died 
in  detention  under  buspiciuus  circumstances 
since  the  state  of  emergency  went  into 
effect  in  June  1986;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  strongly 
urge  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  im- 
plement a  system  of  political  representation 
for  all  South  Africans  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  "one  person,  one  vote". 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  implement  a 
system  of  political  representation  for 
all  South  Africans  which  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  "one  person  one  vote." 

Two  years  ago  I  submitted  this  reso- 
lution to  protest  the  implementation 
of  the  South  African  Government's 
new  three-tiered  parliament  where 
South  African  whites  share  power 
with  Indians  and  coloreds,  thereby 
still  denying  political  representation 
to  the  black  majority. 

Mr.  President,  that  wicked  and 
unjust  system  persists.  But,  over  the 
next  few  days  our  attention  will  be  fo- 
cused even  more  on  this  dlsenfran- 
chisement  of  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters,  due  to  the  upcoming  May  6 
elections  in  South  Africa. 

The  earlier  elections  of  August  1984, 
which  provided  for  segregated  cham- 
bers for  Indisuis  and  coloreds,  in  which 
their  decisions  could  be  overruled  by 
the  white  government,  and  the  upcom- 
ing May  6  elections  were,  and  are  a 
mockery  of  the  democratic  process. 
These  elections  will  not  bring  peace  or 
Justice  to  South  Africa  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  still  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  South  Africans. 

As  Randall  Robinson  of  TransAf  rlca 
so  aptly  put  it: 
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The  aovemment  of  South  Africa  promul- 
latod  a  constitution  that  it  advertised  as  a 
human  richts  advance,  but  that,  in  fact, 
continued  the  total  political  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  blacks  and  actually  heralded  the 
government's  intention  to  press  on  relent- 
lessly with  its  procram  of  denying  all  politi- 
cal rights  to  blacks,  stripping  them  of  their 
South  African  dttenship  and  shipping 
many  of  them  off  to  homelands.  Black  lead- 
ers who  protested  this  new  constitutional 
enshrinement  of  racism  were  immediately 
slapped  into  J^  and  held  incommunicado 
without  specified  charges  being  brought 
against  them. 

It  is  important  for  the  Consress  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  that  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  disenfranchlsement  of 
the  black  majority  should  be  ended 
and  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
one  person,  one  vote.  It  Is  impossible 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  individual 
freedom  and  of  democracy  and  ignore 
the  blatant  and  massive  denial  of  the 
most  fimdamental  method  of  express- 
ing that  freedom  and  protecting  that 
democracy.  Tet  this  denial  occurs  in 
South  Africa  day  after  day  through 
the  continued  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  full  voting  participation. 

Our  own  history  has  taught  us  the 
basic  fairness  of  this  proposition— a 
proposition  that  recognizes  the  basic 
dignity  of  each  individual  and  allows 
each  individual  to  express  that  dignity 
through  participation  in  the  political 
process  in  the  form  of  exercising  the 
right  to  vote. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  are  familiar 
with  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu's  con- 
tinued exhortations  in  support  of  the 
values  of  freedom  and  democracy 
wliich  are  denied  to  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  But  for  those  who 
might  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  this  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  on 
the  subject.  I  would  like  to  share  an 
excerpt  from  his  remarks  of  February 
3.  1985,  on  his  enthronement  as  Angli- 
can Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Johan- 
nesburg. 

I  for  my  part  cannot  keep  quiet  when 
God's  children  hurt,  when  they  live  in 
single  hostels,  when  they  are  banned  or  de- 
tained arbitrarily,  when  they  are 
uprooted  .  .  .  Please  dear  white  fellow  South 
Africans  hear  the  cri  de  coeur  we  utter.  It  is 
that  we  too  are  just  ordinary  human  beings. 
We  too  love  to  be  with  our  wives  everyday, 
we  too  want  out  children  to  rush  out  to 
meet  us  as  we  come  back  from  woHl,  we  too 
would  like  to  live  where  we  can  afford  it.  We 
too  want  to  l>e  able  to  move  freely  every- 
where in  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  too  want 
to  have  security  of  tenure.  We  too  want  to 
participate  in  the  decisions  that  affect  our 
lives.  These  are  not  extravagant  demands. 
They  are  the  expectation  of  any  human 
being.  We  want  to  Iiave  a  new  kind  of  South 
Africa.  Where  we  all,  black  and  white  can 
walk  taU  together.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
full  voting  representation  for  all 
South  Africans.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 


next  election  in  South  Africa  will  be 
one  which  provides  for  political  repre- 
sentation for  all  South  Africans, 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  "one 
person  one  vote". 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Specter 
and  Senator  SimoK  have  Joined  me  in 
submitting  this  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MIIJTARY  PREDOMINANCE  IN 
SPACE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  one 
major  Issue  facing  this  Nation  today  is 
the  structure  and  direction  of  our 
space  program.  This  decade  has  expe- 
rienced an  unprecedented  growth  in 
the  Defense  E>epartment's  Space  Pro- 
gram. In  1982  for  the  first  time  since 
the  creation  of  NASA,  funds  appropri- 
ate for  the  militarization  of  space  out- 
numbered funds  appropriated  for  the 
civil  space  program.  This  year  the 
DOD  space  budget  is  more  than 
double  the  current  civil  space  budget. 
Specifically,  the  DOD  space  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987  is  $16.3  billion 
which  is  an  increase  of  85  percent 
since  1980. 

The  revitalization  of  the  Expendable 
Launch  Program  which  is  vital  for  re- 
storing the  reliable  launch  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  is  currently 
taking  place  entirely  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Air  Force  has 
plans  on  the  drawing  board  for  a 
heavy  lift  vehicle,  which  may  consti- 
tute the  next  generation  space  vehicle. 
As  the  Washington  Post  reported  re- 
cently there  is  a  great  danger  that  the 
next  generation  of  space  explorers,  en- 
gineer and  technicians  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  U.S.  Space 
Program  is  following  a  path  toward 
the  military  domination  of  space. 
Without  the  consent  of  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  we  are 
moving  away  from  the  vision,  goals 
and  commitments  we  once  had  toward 
the  peaceful  development  of  space  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  We  are 
moving  away  from  the  international 
cooperation  and  the  development  and 
transfer  of  teclinologies  which  have 
been  the  fruit  of  our  space  program 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

I  believe  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  direction  our  space  program  and 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  path  we  are 
on  is  the  right  one.  I  believe  the  his- 
toric strength  of  our  country— our  in- 
genuity, creativity  and  innovation 
should  not  be  focused  pirimarily  on 
military  technology.  Rather  they 
should  be  channeled  and  committed  to 
the  education,  basic  scientific  research 
and  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
technologies  which  will  keep  America 
economically  strong  and  lead  the 
Nation  and  world  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Only  in  ttiis  way  can  we  stop  an  in- 


evitable arms  race  in  space  and  insure 
the  peaceful  development  of  space  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

I  commend  the  article  "Space  Train- 
ing School  Lures  Air  Force's  Best",  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

LuHKS  Air  Force's  Best— 'It's  trx  Past 
Track,'  a  SruscirT  Says 

(By  Molly  Moore) 

LowRT  AiH  Force  Base,  Colo.— Growing 
up  in  St.  Louis,  Chuck  Rothermich  spent 
hours  watching  "Star  Trek"  reruns  and  tele- 
vised rocket  launches.  Now,  as  one  of  the 
first  officers  selected  to  attend  the  Air 
Force's  space  training  school.  2nd  Lt. 
Charles  Rothermich  has  visions  of  tieing 
launched  into  orbit  as  a  specialist  on  a  space 
station. 

He  is  jockeying  for  a  job  in  the  most  rap- 
idly expanding  field  in  the  UJ3.  Air  Force- 
space  operations.  The  number  of  officers  as- 
signed to  space-oriented  careers  Is  expected 
to  quadruple  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
from  less  than  500  in  1980  to  2,000  by  1990, 
according  to  Air  Force  officials. 

"It's  the  fast  track  of  the  Air  Force."  said 
Rothermich,  23,  an  electrical  engineering 
graduate  who  will  begin  his  space  career  as 
a  satellite  analyst  at  the  new  Consolidated 
Space  Operations  Center  at  Falcon  Air 
Force  Station  near  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Defense  Department,  led  by  the  Air 
Force,  this  year  will  spend  $16.3  billion— 
twice  as  much  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration— on  its  space  pro- 
grams, according  to  Air  Force  officials.  Mili- 
tary space  spending  has  jumped  85  percent 
since  1980.  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  a  vivid  illusion  of  the  mili- 
tary's growing  dependence  on  space. 

While  the  Air  Force  has  been  trying  its  in- 
stitutional future  to  expanding  space  pro- 
grams, its  training  efforts  for  its  most  so- 
phisticated operations  were  "prehistoric," 
according  to  Maj.  Gen.  Larry  N.  Tibbetts, 
who  oversees  training  at  Lowry  AFB.  In  an 
effort  to  update  training  for  its  space  opera- 
tors, the  Air  Force  created  the  Undergradu- 
ate Space  Training  program,  housed  in  a 
squat  brick  buUding  here  on  thf  Colorado 
plains  just  outside  Denver. 

After  five  months  of  training,  in  courses 
that  include  space  law,  manned  spaceflight 
and  orbital  mechanics,  this  year's  approxi- 
mately 200  graduates  will  be  dispersed  to 
jobs  throughout  the  world.  The  majority 
will  remain  in  the  Colorado  area,  the  center 
of  the  Air  Force's  space  operations  network. 
Some  will  work  deep  underground  in  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  air  defense  center  near 
here,  monitoring  missile  attack  systems. 
Others  will  be  dispatched  to  remote  satellite 
operations  sites  throughout  the  world,  and 
still  others  will  be  assigned  to  NASA's  Mis- 
sion Control  Center  in  Houston  for  manned 
shuttle  flights. 

But  it  is  the  jobs  of  the  future,  positions 
that  have  not  been  created,  that  are  most 
enticing  to  many  of  the  students. 

"I  want  to  be  on  a  spaceflight:  moon- 
based.  Mars-based— I  don't  care.  I  want  to 
explore  the  fringes,"  said  2nd  Lt.  Darin  Jan- 
oschlui,  22,  a  mechanical  engineer  who  will 
be  sent  to  the  Houston  center  when  he  grad- 
uates. 

Even  in  its  infancy,  the  space  school  has 
felt  the  bnuit  of  the  harsh  politics,  internal 
Defense  Department  battles  and  unpredict- 
able mechanical  catastrophes  that  are  shap- 
ing civilian  and  military  space  programs. 


When  the  department  slashed  $139  mil- 
lion for  a  milittuT  space  shuttle  complex  in 
Colorado  from  this  year's  budget  request, 
the  space  training  school  was  forced  to 
cancel  one  class  and  reduce  Its  planned  en- 
rollments by  20  percent,  according  to  Lt. 
Col.  Ronald  G.  Forrester,  chief  of  the  space 
training  program. 

The  school's  programs  and  enrollments 
also  will  fluctuate  with  the  future  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
as  well  as  with  the  success  or  setbacks  of 
NASA's  manned  shuttle  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  Pentagon  increases  space  spend- 
ing at  double  the  pace  of  all  other  budget 
increases  Tibl>etts  said  internal  budget  bat- 
tles continue  with  some  Air  Force  officials. 
"They  say,  'Don't  forget  we  still  fly  air- 
planes,' "  he  said. 

The  space  training  school  started  its  first 
class  of  25  students  in  October,  hoping  to 
fill  the  void  of  an  "incomplete,  unsatisfac- 
tory" effort  at  training  space  operators  for 
individual  systems,  rather  than  provide 
them  with  a  broad  education  that  could  be 
transferred  from  job  to  job,  according  to 
'Hbbetts. 

"We  had  a  poorly  trained  group  of 
people,"  he  said  of  the  Air  Force's  earlier 
space  operators.  "They  learned  all  they 
learned  on  the  job." 

For  the  first  time  in  27  years.  Air  Force 
officials  decided  to  create  a  new  "undergrad- 
uate" training  program  and  declared  that 
the  space  operations  specialty  would  have 
the  same  prestige  as  similar  programs  for 
pilots  and  navigators. 

The  Air  Force  selected  the  first  students 
from  among  the  brightest  of  its  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  (ROTC)  programs. 
Most  hold  engineering  or  science  degrees 
with  heavy  doses  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics. But,  even  those  rigorous  college  courses 
didn't  prepare  some  of  them. 

Capt.  Larry  Mulllns,  Instructor  for  a  class 
in  orbital  mechanics,  faced  his  students  on 
one  recent  day  after  filling  a  chalk  board 
with  a  mass  of  numl)ers  and  symbols:  "Get- 
ting to  this  point  in  the  problem  will  take  10 
minutes  for  someone  who  is  reasonably 
quick,  25  if  you're  slow."  The  class  let  out  a 
collective  groan. 

For  Air  Force  officers  who've  been  accept- 
ed into  the  program  after  tenure  in  other 
service  specialties,  the  program  has  been 
even  more  difficult. 

The  school  has  been  starting  a  new  class 
of  25  students  each  month.  The  first  class 
graduated  in  February.  The  program  now  Is 
limited  to  academic  studies  l)ecause  the 
school  has  not  received  funding  for  the  so- 
phisticated satellite  computer  simulators  it 
plans  to  use  in  training,  officials  said. 

E^rentually  the  program  will  also  tram 
space  operators  for  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
which  have  sizable  space  operations  of  their 
own. 

Although  Air  Force  officials  say  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  geared  toward  training  astro- 
nauts, Tibbetts  said,  "One  could  see  the 
time  when  they  would  be  premier  candi- 
dates for  mission  specialists."* 


General  Zaragoza  led  2,000  Mexicans 
against  an  invasion  force  of  6,000 
French  troops  whose  object  was  to 
conquer  Mexico  City  because  Mexico 
had  defaulted  on  payments  to  France, 
England,  and  Spain.  The  three  Etiro- 
pean  countries  decided  to  make  a  Joint 
naval  demonstration  against  Mexico  to 
encourage  them  to  pay  their  debt.  The 
Etiropeans  announced  these  maneu- 
vers were  not  a  sign  of  intention  to 
conquer  Mexico  and  nothing  was  de- 
sired but  a  settlement  of  Mexico's 
debt. 

However,  when  the  ships  reached 
Mexico,  a  conference  was  held  and 
preliminary  agreements  were  reached. 
At  this  point,  the  British  and  Spanish 
stiips  sailed  for  home.  The  French, 
however,  started  a  war  of  conquest 
under  the  leadership  of  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  who  was  eager  to  establish 
a  centralized  monarchy  under  French 
control  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  emerged  victorious 
when  Emperor  Napoleon  III  attacked 
the  Mexican  forts  of  Loreto  and  Qua- 
dalupe  and  General  Zaragoza's  sol- 
diers held  the  French  back. 

Greneral  Zaragoza's  victory  continues 
to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  all  people 
in  the  Americas.  Cinco  de  Mayo  is  a 
day  of  celebration  to  honor  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality. 
These  principles  are  stiU  being  fought 
for  today  in  many  nations.  Our  re- 
membrance of  May  5  underscores  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  all.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO  CELEBRATION 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  Hispanics  aroimd  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  celebrat- 
ing Cinco  de  Mayo.  On  May  5.  1862. 
the  Battle  of  Puebla.  Mexico  was 
fought  under  the  leadership  of  Gener- 
al Igiiacio  Zaragoza. 


INCREASED  TAX  ENFORCEMENT 

CAN     REDUCE     THE     BUDGET 

DEFICIT 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sequester 
budget,  all  the  alternatives  we  will 
debate— including  the  President's  pro- 
posals—provide for  increased  revenues 
in  their  overall  plan  to  reach  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  tar- 
gets. In  the  final  analysis  the  tax  writ- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  will 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  rev- 
enue measures  that  will  be  adopted  in 
order  to  meet  the  revenue  targets  es- 
tablished in  the  budget  resolution. 

In  their  deliberations  on  sources  of 
revenue  I  urge  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
thought  to  greater  tax  enforcement 
efforts  as  a  way  of  raising  needed  reve- 
nues in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Yesterday,  a  task  force  headed  by 
Congressman  Byron  L  Dorgah  and 
cochaired  by  two  former  commission- 
ers of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service- 
Donald  C.  Alexander  and  Jerome 
Kurtz— issued  its  report.  To  close  a  tax 
gap.  estimated  at  $100  billion  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Dorgan 
task  force  proposed  a  5-year  plan  de- 
signed to  raise  the  tax  compliance  rate 


and  reduce  the  tax  gap— the  difference 
between  taxes  owed  and  taxes  paid— 
by  $7  billion  in  1988  and  by  $35  billion 
per  year  at  the  end  of  a  5-year  period 
in  1992.  Over  the  duration  of  the  5- 
year  plan  a  total  of  $105  billion  of  tul- 
ditional  revenues  will  have  been  col- 
lected. 

The  task  force  has  followed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  North  Dakota  ap- 
proach of  coupling  increased  enforce- 
ment efforts  with  greatly  improved 
taxpayer  services  including  easier 
access  to  IRS  offices,  better  and  more 
accurate  telephone  service  and  addi- 
tional taxpayer  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  time  I  first 
entered  the  Senate  in  1985  I  have 
urged  my  colleagues  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  increased  tax  compliance  as  a 
source  of  additional  revenues.  Dtiring 
the  budget  resolution  debate  in  May 
1985  I  introduced  an  amendment  tiiat 
assumed  the  Finance  Committee 
would  develop  legislation  "to  reduce 
the  tax  enforcement  gap  •  •  '."  I 
argued  then  and  still  believe  that  we 
should  require  those  who  have  not 
payed  their  fair  share  to  do  so  before 
we  ask  others  to  pay  more  in  taxes. 

The  Dorgan  task  force  is  a  start  in 
that  direction.  Its  recommendations 
are  thoughtful.  Its  estimates  are  Justi- 
f ibly  on  the  conservative  side — as  they 
assume  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  tax 
gap  will  be  eliminated.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Dorgan  task  force  and 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  report  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

The  Report  op  the  Dorgar  Task  Force 

(By  Congressman  Byron  L.  Dorgan  and  the 
Dorgan  Task  Force) 

I.  the  task  porce 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has 
estimated  that  the  gap  l)etween  income 
taxes  owed  and  income  taxes  actually  paid 
exceeded  $100  billion  in  1986  and  is  growing. 
Recognizing  that  the  'tax  gap"  has  contrib- 
uted In  a  major  way  to  the  budget  deficit. 
Congressman  Byron  L.  Dorgan  (D-ND), 
himself  a  former  state  tax  commissioner, 
formed  a  bipartisan  Task  Porce  of  tax  pro- 
fessionals with  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  experience  to  study  the  $100  bil- 
lion tax  gap  and  to  recommend  measures  by 
which  the  tax  gap  could  be  narrowed. 

Two  former  IRS  Commissioners,  Donald 
C.  Alexander  (1973  to  1977)  and  Jerome 
Kurtz  (1977  to  1980)  agreed  to  co-chair  the 
Task  Porce.  The  other  members  of  the  Task 
Porce  are  Joim  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  Clialr  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Tax  Section; 
Herbert  E.  Lemer,  Chairman  of  the  Tax  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants;  Ira  A.  Jackson  and 
Thomas  D.  Herman,  respectively  Commis- 
sioner and  First  Deputy  Conunissioner  of 
Revenue  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
Bernard  M.  (Bob)  Shapiro,  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Congr^sional  Jomt  Committee 
on  Taxation:  William  W.  Chip  of  CTadwa- 
lader,  Wickersham  &  Taft;  and  Andrew  W. 
Kentz.  Legislative  Counsel  to  Congressman 
Dorgan.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Treasxvy  Secre- 
tary (Tax  Analysis),  Eugene  Steuerle,  then 
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of  the  American  Enterprise  InaUtute.  was 
alao  a  member  of  the  TaU  Force. 

The  oiMenratiooa  and  reoommendatlons 
fffn^'"«^  In  this  report  are  the  Joint  work 
product  of  the  Task  Force  members  acting 
as  imttrlduals.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  positioiis  of  tlielr  respeo- 
ttre  organlntions 

n.  THX  TAX  GAP 

The  "tax  gap"  is  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  taxes  voluntarily  paid  by  in- 
dirlduals  and  corporations  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  would  be  collected  if  the  rate 
of  individual  and  corporate  compliance  with 
the  tax  laws  were  100  percent.  The  IRS  has 
estimated  that  taxpayers  owed  the  govern- 
ment approximately  $550  taDlion  of  income 
taxes  in  1986  but  would  voluntarily  pay  only 
about  $453  billion  of  those  taxes.  In  other 
words,  only  82  percent  of  taxes  owed  would 
be  paid  voluntarily,  leaving  a  "tax  gap"  of 
over  $100  ballon.  The  HtS  has  projected 
that  by  1992  the  tax  gv  will  exceed  $200 


These  estimates  relate  <mly  to  Income 
taxes  on  Income  from  legal  sources.  l.e.. 
they  do  not  take  into  account  income  taxes 
on  Illegal  income  or  any  gap  in  the  ooUec- 
tion  of  estate,  gift,  employment,  or  excise 
taxes. 

m.  Kxwunvx  snmuaT 

The  TsA  Force  believes  that  a  "tax  gap" 
of  $100  bfflion  or  anything  approaching  it  is 
morally  and  fiscally  unacceptable.  The  tax 
gap  Is  n«<"^>y  unacceptable  because  mil- 
lioos  of  honest  taxpayers  are  carrying  the 
burden  of  taxes  unpaid  by  those  who  shirk 
their  obligaticHis.  The  tax  gap  is  flscally  un- 
acceptable because  It  has  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

While  the  tax  gap  cannot  be  dosed  com- 
pletely, the  Task  Force  concluded  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  tax  g^  could  be 
collected  through  measures  that  were  eco- 
nomioUy  efficient  and  socially  acceptable. 
In  order  to  narrow  the  tax  gap.  the  Task 
Force  has  proposed  new  and  higher  stand- 
ards for  the  IRS  in  the  areas  of  assisting 
taxpayers.  oTMntntny  returns,  and  collecting 
delinquent  taxes.  To  ensure  that  these 
standards  can  be  attained  in  a  reasonable 
space  of  time,  the  Task  Force  has  proposed 
a  five-year  plan  of  substantial  changes  in 
IRS   operations   and   growth    in    IRS   re- 
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This  five-year  plan  is  designed  to  raise  the 
compliance  rate  by  a  full  percentage  point 
in  each  year  from  1988  through  1992.  The 
Task  Force  has  estimated  that  each  percent- 
age point  increase  in  the  compliance  rate 
win  narrow  the  tax  gap  by  approximately  $7 
bniion  per  year.  If  the  five-year  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Task  Force  is  adopted,  by 
1992  the  tax  gap  will  have  been  narrowed  by 
$35  billion.  Over  the  duration  of  the  five- 
year  plan,  a  cumulative  $105  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenue  will  have  been  collected.  An 
additional  $35  billiim  or  more  would  tie  col- 
lected each  year  thereafter. 

An  increase  in  IRS  resources  of  the  mag- 
nitude recommended  by  the  Task  Force  wiU 
not  increase  the  federal  budget  deficit,  but 
will  instead  reduce  it,  because  many  dollars 
of  additional  tax  will  be  collected  for  every 
a4^*<ti"T«H  budget  dollar  expended. 

IV.  OSSIXVATIOHS  ABOUT  TRZ  TAX  GAP 

The  following  are  general  observations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  subject  of  dosing  the 
tax  gap. 

A.  Can  the  tax  gap  be  elimiruited? 

The  Task  Force  conduded  that  complete 
elimination  of  the  "tax  gap"  would  be  an 


unrealistic  objective.  Some  of  the  tax  is 
owed  by  taxpayers  who  are  financially 
unable  to  pay.  Some  of  the  tax  gap  repre- 
sents small  sums  owed  by  large  numbers  of 
taxpayers,  which  could  be  collected  only  at 
a  cost  that  would  i^proach  or  exceed  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  would  be  collected. 
Other  taxes  could  be  collected  only  through 
an  invasion  of  privacy  and  a  severity  of  en- 
forcement not  tolerable  in  this  country. 

Although  the  Task  Force  recognized  that 
the  tax  t»9  could  not  be  djsed  entirely,  it 
was  convinced  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  tax  gap  is  due  to  individual  and  corpo- 
rate nonfUers  and  evaders  from  whom 
unpaid  taxes  can  and  should  be  collected. 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  even  full  im- 
plementation of  all  its  recommendations 
would  not  exhaust  the  potential  for  collect- 
ing unpaid  taxes  in  an  economically  effi- 
cient and  socially  acceptable  manner. 
B.  Ttie  need  for  balance 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  a  balanced 
approach  to  tax  administration  is  as  impor- 
tant as  Increasing  the  resources  devoted  to 
tax  collection.  Specially,  the  Task  Force 
feels  very  strongly  that  providing  services  to 
the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  who  wish  to 
comply  with  the  law  is  no  less  important 
than  enforcing  the  law  against  those  who 
attempt  to  evade  their  responsibilities. 
C.  Certain  problems  are  endemic 

The  Task  Force  was  regularly  reminded 
by  its  members  with  public  sector  experi- 
ence that  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  IRS  in  its  effort  to  close  the  tax  gap  are 
not  uniquely  problems  of  the  IRS.  Rigidities 
in  the  Civil  Service  system  that  Inhibit  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified  person- 
nel for  certain  positions  and  geographical 
regions,  as  well  as  shortcomings  in  the 
budget  process  that  frustrate  long-term 
planning,  are  examples  of  factors  that 
hinder  many  federal  administrative  agen- 
des.  not  Just  the  IRS.  Consequently,  nar- 
rowing the  tax  gap  may  require  changes 
with  much  broader  Implications  than  tax 
collection. 

D.  Revenue  and  the  IRS  budget 

The  Task  Force  felt  that,  historically, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  failed  to  account  adequately 
for  the  revenue  impact  of  the  IRS  budget. 
Although  the  IRS  has  a  unique  revenue- 
generating  function,  it  has  not  been 
immime  to  across-the-board  budget  cuts. 
Proposed  IRS  budgets  have  often  been  in- 
fluenced more  by  overall  federal  employ- 
ment targets  than  by  their  effect  on  reve- 
nue. In  recent  years  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  been  increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
linkage  between  the  amount  spent  on  tax 
collection  and  the  amount  of  taxes  collect- 
ed. However,  the  Congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, which  separates  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing the  IRS  from  responsibility  for  raising 
revenue,  hinders  full  recognition  of  that 
linkage. 

E.  Measuring  revenue  impact 

X^ren  when  the  revenue  impact  of  the  IRS 
budget  is  taken  into  account  by  policymak- 
ers, the  impact  is  likely  to  be  understated 
because  much  of  the  revenue  Impact  is  not 
measurable.  For  example,  raising  the  per- 
centage of  returns  that  are  examined  direct- 
ly increases  taxes  collected  by  a  predictable 
amount.  However,  increased  audit  activity 
also  has  an  impact  on  voluntary  compliance 
by  millions  of  taxpayers  who  are  not  actual- 
ly audited.  Similar  effects  will  result  from 
providing  taxpayers  with  services  that  facili- 
tate and  encourage  compliance.  Although 


these  indirect  effects  may  be  more  impor- 
tant over  the  long  nm  in  narrowing  the  tax 
gap  than  the  direct  effect  of  increased  en- 
forconent.  the  indirect  effects  are  not  read- 
Uy  measurable.  For  this  reason,  decisions  to 
fund  the  IRS  that  are  based  entirely  on 
measurable  revenue  effects  will  tend  to 
result  in  substantial  underfundlng  and  mis- 
direction. 

F.  The  experience  of  the  Stales 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  federal 
system  is  that  all  of  the  governments  in  the 
system  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
others.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
Governor  is  represented  on  the  Task  Force 
by  his  Commissioner  and  First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue,  embarked  several 
years  ago  on  an  innovative  campaign  to  im- 
prove voluntary  compliance  with  the  tax 
system.  The  Massachusetts  campaign  com- 
bined a  taxpayer  outreach  program,  utiliz- 
ing "taxmobiles"  and  other  imaginative 
techniques  to  bring  services  to  the  taxpayer, 
with  more  thorough  enforcement  against 
tax  evaders.  Similarly,  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  had  great  success  with  its  "fair 
share"  program. 

In  shaping  its  own  recommendations,  the 

Task  Force  has  followed  the  Massachusetts 

and  North  Dakota  approach  of  coupling  a 

new    thoroughness    in    enforcement    with 

greatly  improved  taxpayer  services. 

V.  srxcmc  RxcomixifDATioifs 

A.  Improve  taxpayer  services 

1.  Bring  Services  to  Taxpayers 

In  spite  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  the 
tax  law  remains  very  complicated.  In  1988 
taxpayers  will  require  increased  levels  of 
taxpayer  assistance  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  many  changes  made  by  the  Act.  Tax- 
payers have  a  right  to  assistance  from  the 
government  in  understanding  and  fulfilling 
their  obligations.  The  Task  Force  also  be- 
lieves that  taxpayers  who  understand  their 
obligations  and  receive  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance from  the  IRS  in  fulfilling  those  ob- 
ligations are  more  likely  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  taxes  owed. 

The  Task  Force  commends  the  IRS  on  the 
programs  already  in  place  to  serve  the 
American  taxpayer.  However,  the  Task 
Force  l)elieves  that  these  programs  need  to 
be  expanded  to  ensure  that  all  taxpayers 
will  benefit.  Moreover,  the  IRS  must  not 
wait  passively  for  taxpayers  to  solicit  help. 
Rather,  it  should  reach  out  and  make  its 
services  available  at  times  and  places  con- 
venient to  the  taxpayer.  The  Task  Force 
therefore  recommends  that  the  IRS  (1)  insti- 
tute a  pilot  program  called  "IRS  Assistance 
Across  America"  utili2ing  "taxmobiles", 
"tax  fairs",  and  other  innovatit}e  approach- 
es to  bringing  taxpayer  services  to  taxpayers 
in  rural  areas  and  to  other  taxpayers  not 
well  served  by  present  programs,  and  (2J 
expand  by  36S  the  number  of  temporary 
u>alk-in  offices  open  during  the  tax  filing 
season.  To  make  these  improvements  possi- 
ble, the  Task  Force  recomends  that  Congress 
increase  authorized  positions  for  taxpayer 
outreach  programs  by  approximately  SOO  in 
FY88  and  by  an  additional  12S  in  each 
fiscal  year  from  FY89  through  FY92. 
2.  Taxpayer  Assistance 

The  Task  Force  lielieves  that  taxpayers 
need  and  should  receive  additional  help  in 
preparing  their  tax  returns.  TTie  Task  Force 
therefore  recommends:  (1)  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  tax  return  assistance 
programs,  and  <2>  the  expansion  of  current 
programs  for  taxpayer  education.  In  order 
to  make  these  improvements,  the  Task  Force 


recommends  that  Congress  increase  author- 
ized positions  for  taxpayer  assistance  and 
education  by  approximately  1,800  in  FY88 
and  by  an  additional  400  in  each  fiscal  year 
from  FY89  through  FY92. 

3.  Upgrade  Telephone  Service 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  tax- 
payer service  is  telephone  assistance.  Pri- 
vate industry  measures  the  adequacy  of 
telephone  assistance  through  a  formula 
that  approximately  measures  the  percent- 
age of  callers  who  have  their  calls  answered. 
Some  industries  achieve  a  95  percent  service 
rate  for  their  customers.  The  IRS  service 
rate  is  currently  75  percent.  The  IRS  consid- 
ers an  85  percent  service  rate  to  be  optimal. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  IRS 
achieve  an  80  percent  service  rate  for  tax- 
payer telephone  assistance__  in  FY88,  ojid  8S 
percent  raU  in  FY89,  and'a  90  percent  raU 
6»  FY92.  Further,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  assistance  hours  on  evenings 
and  toeekends  be  expanded.  To  attain  these 
goals,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  Con- 
gress increase  authorized  1,000  in  FY  88  and 
by  an  additional  250  in  each  fiscal  year 
from  FY89  through  FY92. 

4.  Improve  Telephone  Accuracy 

The  Task  Force  Is  very  concerned  about 
the  unacceptably  low  accuracy  levels  of  IRS 
telephone  assistance.  Taxpayers  will  lose 
confidence  In  the  tax  system  if  they  cannot 
get  an  accurate  response  to  a  question  about 
the  tax  law  from  the  very  agency  responsi- 
ble for  enforcing  that  law.  77ie  Task  Force 
therefore  recommends  that  the  accuracy  of 
telephone  responses  be  improved  through  en- 
hanced training  of  telephone  assistors  and 
bv  achieving  a  one-to-one  ratio  of  assistor  to 
compute. 

5.  Prompt  Mail  Response 

The  taxpayer  who  takes  the  time  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  IRS  should  be  able  to  expect 
a  prompt  response.  77ie  Task  Force  therefore 
recommends  that  the  IRS  strive  to  ansvoer 
all  mail  within  14  days  of  receipt  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  Tax  Force  recom- 
mends that  Congress  authorize  approxi- 
mately 200  additional  positions  in  FY  88  for 
mail  response.  , 

6.  Report  to  Congress 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  taxpayer 
services  must  be  accorded  the  same  level  of 
attention  as  enforcement.  77»e  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  IRS  report  annually  to 
the  Ways  A  Means  and  Finance  Committees 
on  taxpayer  services,  including  types  of 
Questions  and  inquiries  received,  the 
nttmber  of  persons  served,  telephone  assist- 
ance service  rates,  the  accuracy  of  IRS 
advice  to  taxpayers,  etc. 

B.  Expand  enforcement 
I.  Raise  the  Examination  Rate 

The  percentage  of  retiuTss  that  are  exam- 
ined has  declined  from  2.5  percent  in  1976 
to  1.14  percent  in  1986.  Some  of  the  decline 
represents  a  focusing  of  resources  on  tax 
shelters,  information  return  matching,  and 
other  activities  that  also  serve  to  narrow  the 
tax  gap.  Nevertheless,  the  Tax  Force  mem- 
bers were  concerned  that  an  increasing 
number  of  taxpayers  feel  that  the  probabUl- 
ty  of  being  examined  is  so  low  as  to  be  disre- 
garded. The  Administration's  FYSS  budget 
proposes  a  substantial  increase  in  appropria- 
tions and  positions  for  the  examination 
function.  The  Task  Force  recommetuis  that 
the  examination  rate  be  increased  to  2.5  per- 
cent by  1992.  To  make  this  posHble,  the  Task 
Force  recommends  that  Congress  authorize 
the  additional  positions  retjuested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  examination  function 


in  FY88,  and  increase  authorized  positioru 
for  examination  by  approximately  3,000  in 
each  fiscal  year  from  FY89  through  FY92. 
2.  Expedite  Appeals  and  Litigation 
An  increased  examination  rate  will  bring 
about  a  corresponding  increase  in  appeals 
within  the  IRS  and  cases  before  the  courts. 
The  expeditious  handling  of  appeals  and 
litigation  1b  a  taxpayer's  right  as  well  as  a 
necessity  if  deficiencies  tmcovered  upon  ex- 
amination are  to  be  collected  promptly.  The 
Task  Force  therefore  recommends  that  Con- 
gress increase  authorized  positums  for  ap- 
peals and  litigation  by  approximately  600  in 
each  fiscal  year  from  FY92. 

3.  Increase  Collections 
The  Task  Force  concluded  that  the  inabU- 
Ity  of  the  IRS  to  enforce  promptly  the  pay- 
ment of  accounts  receivable  reduces  the 
credibility  of  the  rest  of  the  tax  system. 
There  is  currently  approximately  $13  billion 
in  the  delinquent  accounts  segment  of  ac- 
counts receivable.  77ie  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  IRS  collect  at  least  SO 
percent  of  delinguent  accounts  by  FY92.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  Congress  increase  authorized  po- 
sitions for  the  collection  function  tty  ap- 
proximately 1,200  positions  in  FY88  and  by 
an  additional  1,200  in  each  fiscal  year  from 
FY89  through  FY92.  The  Task  Force  also 
felt  that  the  collections  function  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  lagged  behind 
the  private  sector  in  terms  of  debt  collection 
practice  and  technology.  77ie  Task  Force 
therefore  also  recommerids  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  Congress  com- 
paring the  effectiveness  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  debt  collection  practices  and  tech- 
nology with  the  best  private  sector  practice 
and  technology. 

4.  Hire  More  Special  Agente  To  Combat  Tax 
Evasion 
Special  agents  are  specially  trained  reve- 
nue agents  who  deal  with  cases  involving 
evidence  of  fraud  or  other  criminal  misbe- 
havior. The  Task  Force  believes  that  cur- 
rent efforts  to  uncover  and  prosecute  tax 
crimes  are  inadequate.  The  Administration's 
FYB8  budget  proposes  no  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  special  agents.  77>« 
Task  Force  recommends  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated to  increase  the  number  of  special 
agents  by  250  in  FY88  and  by  an  additional 
250  in  each  fiscal  year  from  FY89  through 
FY92. 

5.  Study  Prosecutions 
The  decision  whether  to  prosecute  a  tax 
crime  and  the  actual  prosecution  of  the 
crime  Is  handled  by  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Task  Force  was  concerned  that  a  large 
number  of  serious  tax  crimes  were  not  being 
prosecuted  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Uiclud- 
ing  insufficient  resources  and  Inadequate  co- 
ordination between  the  IRS  and  the  Justice 
Department.  TTie  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  to 
Congress  on  the  efficacy  of  the  current  ar- 
rangements between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Justice  Department  for  pros- 
ecution of  tax  criminals. 

6.  Match  Proprietorship  Returns 
Failure  to  report  income  Is  by  far  the 
most  important  form  of  tax  evasion.  It  is 
also  the  most  difficult  to  uncover  by  exami- 
nation. The  IRS  program  for  matching 
income  information  returns  to  individual 
tax  returns  has  been  very  successful  in  iden- 
tifying certain  types  of  unreported  Income 
of  individual  taxpayers.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ognizes that  the  use  of  noncalendar  taxable 
years  and  the  accrual  method  of  accounting 


by  corporate  taxpayers  may  predude,  for 
the  time  lieing,  a  coat-effective  matching  for 
many  business  taxpayers.  However,  a  limit- 
ed matching  program  for  sole  proprietor- 
ships Is  not  preduded  by  these  factors.  The 
Task  Force  therefore  recommends  that  the 
IRS  implement  an  information  return 
matching  program  for  proprietorships  and 
that  Congress  authorize  the  additioanl  posi- 
tions requested  by  the  Administration  for 
this  progratfL 

7.  Collect  More  Taxes  on  Foreign  Income 
Evidence  has  accumulated  in  recent  years 
that  income  earned  outside  the  United 
States  often  escapes  taxation.  The  IRS 
plans  to  conduct  a  study  of  this  subject  in 
Fy89.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
IRS  accelerate  the  completion  date  of  its  for- 
eign income  study  and  expand  its  current 
programs  to  locate  overseas  non-filers,  in- 
t>estigate  "tax  havens",  and  deal  with 
money-laundering  schemes.  To  facilitate  ex- 
pansion of  existing  progranu  (and  such  new 
programs  as  the  IRS  study  concludes  are 
needed),  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
Congress  increase  authorized  positions  for 
investigating  overseas  tax  havens  by  ap- 
proximately  600  positions  in  FY88  and  in- 
crease authorized  positions  for  other  over- 
seas enforcement  programs  try  approximate- 
ly 250  in  each  fiscal  year  from  FY88  through 
FY92. 
8.  Raise  Penalty  for  Wealthy  Non-Filers 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  failure 
to  file  a  return,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
wealthy  taxpayer,  is  a  serious  crime  that  re- 
stilts  in  a  substantial  loss  of  taxes  collected 
and  the  undermining  of  compliance  by 
other  taxpayers  who  perceive  that  the  rich 
can  avoid  taxes.  77ie  Task  Force  therefore 
recommends  that  failure  to  file  a  return  be 
increased  from  a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony 
when  the  taxes  owed  egual  or  exceed  $10,000. 
C.  Administration  and  tmdgeting 

1.  Authorize  Two-year  IRS  Budget 
Implementation  of  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations involves  a  substantial  and 
steady  increase  in  IRS  resources  over  an  ex- 
tended time  frame.  In  order  for  these  addi- 
tional resources  to  be  absort>ed  effldently, 
the  Commissioner  must  be  able  to  plan 
ahead.  The  ciurent  budget  process  inter- 
feres with  long-term  planning  by  the  IRS 
and  other  federal  agencies.  To  enable 
longer-term  plarming  by  the  defense  depart- 
ment, the  Administration's  FY88  budget 
proposes  shifting  to  a  two-year  budget  for 
defense.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that, 
t>eginning  with  FY88-89,  the  Congress  ap- 
prove a  two-year  budget  for  the  IRS. 

2.  IiHa-ease  Flexibility  in  Allocation 
Under  current  law  the  IRS  Commissioner 

has  authority  to  shift  only  1  percent  of  his 
budget  between  accounts.  This  reduces  his 
ability  to  apply  resources  where  they  will  be 
most  effective  in  narrowing  the  tax  gap.  The 
Task  Force  therefore  recommends  that  the 
Commissioner  be  authorized  to  shift  up  to  5 
percent  of  his  budget  between  accounts. 
3.  Fund  Unrelated  Functions  Separately 
Over  the  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  tasked  with  a  number  of 
responsibilities  not  directly  related  to  the 
tax  system.  The  Task  Force  was  concerned 
that  assignment  of  unrelated  functions  to 
the  IRS  diverts  resources  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  tax  collection,  thereby  exac- 
erbating the  tax  gap.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  IRS  not  be  assigned  functions 
unrelated  to  tax  collection  and  that  existing, 
unrooted  assignments  be  eliminated  where 
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feaaOiU.  tn  luUiUon.  Ou  cott  of  unrOated 
fmettoiu  oMtigiud  to  Ou  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Otould  be  idenHAed  om  a  teparate 
bmdget  item,  with  approprlatitnu  to  be  the 
fWPOMiMWy  of  the  committee  or  rubcom- 
mittee  vHmariijt  retponeible  far  that  func- 
tion. 

4.  Tax  "Loophole"  Taik  Force 
OoogreaB  ftr''yT««"»"y  dumb  tax  legisla- 
tion without  full  awarenen  of  the  potential 
for  tax  ayoidaoce  In  some  of  its  provisions. 
Tike  ToA  Force  recommenda  that  the  IRS  et- 
tabUah  a  ta»k  force  that  will  report  to  the 
Warn  A  Mean*  and  Finance  Committee*  on 
a  regular  ba*i*  concerning  tho*e  tax  provi- 
tion*  that  are  being  u*ed  by  taxpayer*  to 
reduce  taxe*  in  a  maniter  or  to  a  degree  that 
may  not  have  been  anticipated  by  Con- 
greii.9 


DEVEL- 
PUND 


AORICULTX7RAL    RURAL 

OFMENT      INSURANCE 

ASSET  SALES 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWIT2^  Mr.  President, 
daring  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  161  offered  by  myself  and  Sena- 
tors COCHBAH.  HXTLin,  FSTOH.  KaRNIS, 
BOIfO,    DURSHBSRGBt.    ORASSLKT,    BVR- 

DicK,  Oahtokth,  and  McCohiikll  to 
HH.  1157.  Senators  Habkot  and  I  had 
a  coUoQuy  regarding  the  sale  of  rural 
development  Insurance  fimd  [RDEF] 
assets  to  finance  any  additional  out- 
lays that  might  have  resulted  from  the 
$5.02  per  bushel  marketing  loan  for 
soybeans  and  the  sunflower  marketing 
loan  contained  in  the  amendment. 

The  rural  development  insurance 
fund  is  used  to  insure  or  guarantee 
loans  for  water  systems  and  waste  dis- 
posal fadlities.  community  facilities 
and  industrial  development  in  rural 


and  reimburses  the  fimd  for  Its  losses. 
Such  losses  occur  because  loans  are 
made  at  below  market  rates  and  be- 
cause of  loan  defaults,  and  slow  repay- 
ment. These  losses  would  be  reflected 
in  discounts  on  loans  sold  to  private 
Investors  on  a  nonrecourse  basis. 

Congress,  through  Public  Law  99- 
509.  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986.  and  Public  Law  99-591.  the 
contbiulng  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  enough  RDIF 
assets  to  realize  a  net  revenue  of  $1 
billion  in  1987,  $501  million  in  1988 
and  $343  million  in  1989. 

Because  the  Secretary  does  not 
expect  to  receive  a  dollar  for  dollar 
return  on  the  face  value  of  RDEF 
assets  which  are  sold,  the  USDA  cur- 
rently estimates  that  to  achieve  the 
required  outlay  savings  it  will  need  to 
seU  $1,927  billion  in  1987,  $1,160  bU- 
Uon  in  1988,  and  $1,170  billion  in  1989 
of  RDIF  assets.  The  total  of  $4,257  bU- 
lion  in  face  value  represents  about  50 
percent  of  the  Department's  RPID 
portfolio. 

The  sale  of  these  assets  to  the  prl- 
^Tite  sector  will  reduce  the  Inflow  of 
revenue  to  the  fund  because  repay- 
ment will  no  longer  be  received  on 
these  loans.  However,  the  sale  of  these 
assets  will  not  impair  the  ability  of  the 
fund  to  continue  to  make  whatever 
levels  of  new  loans  are  mandated  by 
the  Congress  simply  because  the  abili- 
ty to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treasury 
will  continue  In  existence  and  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  provide  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  the  fund  for  its 


Ab  is  tisually  the  case  with  these 
complicated  matters,  both  of  us  were 
partially  right  and  partially  wrong. 
This  explanation  is  extended  in  the 
RKxns  to  clarify  the  matter. 

The  discussion  between  myself  and 
Senator  Habkoi  centered  around 
whether  or  not  sales  of  RDIF  assets  to 
offset  the  possible  increased  outlays 
caused  by  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  impair  the  ability  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  making  loans  for  vari- 
ous purposes  in  rural  America. 

After  discussions  with  experts  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
staff  of  pertinent  committees,  the  con- 
clusion again  mjpears  to  be  that  asset 
sales  would  not  reduce  the  level  of  new 
RDIF  loan  activity. 

Basically,  the  fund  already  operates 
with  no  assets.  Currently  the  fund 
borrows  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
make  new  loans  and  then  sells  those 
loans  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
My  amendment  would  simply  shift 
RFID  asset  sales  from  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  the  private  sector. 

Congress,  through  the  authorizing 
committees  sets  an  upper  limit  on 
budget  authority  for  lending  activities 
carried  out  through  the  fund.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approves  an 
overall  program  level  for  each  activity 


Hopefully,  this  brief  explanation  of 
RDIF  asset  sales  wUl  clear  up  any  mis- 
understandings that  may  have  arisen 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  1157.« 


GULF-CHEVRON'S  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  MARXIST  GOVERNMENT 
OF  ANGOLA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  express  my  continued 
concern  about  the  inexcusable  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  sltutatlon 
that  exists  in  the  Marxist  country  of 
Angola. 

We  all  know  that  Angola  Is,  at  this 
time,  controlled  by  the  illegitimate 
Ifarxist  Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola,  or  the  MPLA. 
The  MPLA  breached  the  Alvor  accord 
of  1975  which  gave  Independence  to 
Angola  from  Portugal,  by  seizing  con- 
trol of  the  country  and  shutting  out 
the  opposition  from  rightfully  partici- 
pating in  the  new  government. 

Today,  the  main  opposition,  the  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independ- 
ence of  Angola,  or  UNITA,  continues 
to  be  prevented  from  rightfully  taking 
part  in  the  Government.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize 
the  Marxist  regime.  On  the  other 
hand.  UNITA.  led  by  Dr.  Jonas  Sa- 


vimbl.  has  received  strong  bipartisan 
support  from  the  Congress  in  its  fight 
to  exercise  its  lawful  rights. 

The  only  reason  the  MPLA  was  able 
to  seize  power  in  1975,  and  has  been 
able  to  maintain  control  up  to  this 
time,  is  the  fact  that  the  Marxist 
regime  is  propped  up  by  45,000  Cuban 
troops  and  receives  bllUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  military  and  economic  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  sup- 
ported the  MPLA  since  the  early 
1960's. 

However,  one  of  the  most  incredible 
and  disturbing  crutches  the  MPLA 
uses  to  prop  up  marxism  is  the  Ameri- 
can multinational  oil  corporation. 
Gulf-Chevron.  Chevron  is  in  a  49-51 
partnership  with  Angola's  state  owned 
oil  company,  and  produces  about  81 
percent  of  the  coimtry's  total  crude  oil 
production.  The  Chevron  Corp.  has 
provided  over  $1  billion  in  annual  oil 
revenues  to  Angola,  which  are  used  to 
pay  off  the  Cuban  proxies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  an  Interesting 
case  history  of  where  communism  de- 
pends on  capitalism  for  its  protection 
and  exlstance.  Karl  Marx  must  be 
howling  from  his  grave. 

Some  State  Department  bureaucrats 
seem  to  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
officially  recognize  Angola,  while 
other  Presidential  advisers  have 
hinted  that  United  States  companies 
might  be  required  to  curtail  future  ac- 
tivities in  Angola  as  the  risks  become 
greater. 

Notwithstanding  the  imreliabllity  of 
some  of  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  steadily  increasing  pressure  on 
Angola  and  the  corporations  that  sup- 
port its  iUegal  Government.  Congress 
has  denied  the  use  of  Angolan  oil  for 
Defense  Department  purposes.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  grant  loans,  cred- 
its or  guarantees  to  companies  that 
operate  in  Angola  until  all  foreign 
troops  are  removed.  In  addition,  under 
an  amendment  that  I  sponsored,  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Angola  are 
prohibited  from  taking  tax  credits  on 
their  United  States  income  equal  to 
the  amount  of  tax  they  pay  to  Angola 
These  bipartisan  measures  are  likely 
to  continue  and  Intensify  in  the  future 
as  Congress  attempts  to  promote  de- 
mocracy In  Angola 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Chevron  and 
other  companies  In  Angola  to  work 
with  Congress  In  promoting  democra- 
cy within  Angola  by  terminating  sup- 
port for  the  illegitimate  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment and  the  repression  of  its 
people.* 


CO.  This  isn't  your  everyday  family  of 
10.  but  a  dedicated  clan  more  appro- 
priately referred  to  as  Anderson's 
Army.  Lt.  Col.  James  Anderson,  a  35- 
year  veteran  of  the  Army,  and  his  wife 
Connie,  have  produced  a  perfect 
record  of  eight-out-of-eight  dedicated 
military  service  people. 

James  was  the  first  of  five  para- 
troopers in  the  family  and  was  air- 
borne, ranger,  rigger,  pathfinder, 
HALO  military  freefall,  commander  of 
the  Golden  Knights,  the  Army  para- 
chute team,  and  much  more. 

Sons  Steve.  Jimmy,  and  Bill  followed 
in  the  Army.  Steve  was  an  Eagle 
Scout.  OCS  graduate,  airborne,  ranger, 
master  parachutist,  pathfinder,  jungle 
warfare  and  cold  weather  survival  in- 
structor. He  is  currently  a  captain  and 
is  chief  of  the  light  fighters  course, 
10th  Mountain  Division,  Jimmy  was 
also  an  Eagle  Scout,  a  Citadel  gradu- 
ate, airborne,  ranger,  jump  master, 
rigger,  master  parachutist  with  both 
Danish  and  Norwegian  wings,  HALO 
freefall,  Special  Forces.  Green  Beret 
and  arctic  ski  school.  10th  Special 
Forces  in  Europe.  BiU  was  a  Life 
Scout,  a  Citadel  graduate,  airborne, 
ranger,  master  parachutist,  jungle 
warfare  and  company  commander  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division.  Michael, 
another  Eagle  Scout,  spent  10  years  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Daughter  Judi  kept  the  tradition 
alive  and  is  now  a  sergeant  and  com- 
munications specialist  in  the  Air 
Force.  David,  a  1986  Air  Force  ROTC 
graduate,  was  also  an  Eagle  Scout  and 
airborne.  He  is  now  at  Mather  AFB 
Navigational  School  in  California  And 
last  but  not  least,  the  last  of  the  An- 
derson sons,  Tim  and  Tom.  who  were 
also  Eagle  Scouts,  will  become  Air 
Force  ROTC  graduates  and  new 
second  lieutenants  in  Jime. 

Some  say  the  traditional  patriotic 
fervor  in  America  is  lacking.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  don't  think  it  Is.  and  the  proof 
is  right  here.  We  should  look  upon  the 
Andersons  with  pride,  as  they  have 
looked  upon  America  with  pride  and 
dedicaiton:  They  represent  the  finest 
in  America,  a  covmtry  which  stands  for 
freedom  for  all  and  a  nation  which 
will  unite  to  preserve  the  privileges 
which  our  forefathers  so  steadfastly 
fought  to  attain.  I  commend  the  entire 
Anderson  family,  on  behalf  of  aU  Colo- 
radans,  for  their  selfless  conunit- 
ment.« 


WORKER  RETRAINING  VITAL 
•  Mr.     LEVIN.     Mr.     President, 


"ANDERSON'S  ARMY" 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  an  extraor- 
dinary family  from  Colorado  Springs, 


should  like  to  take  this  time  to  draw 
attention  to  an  exceptional  article 
written  by  Barbara  Vobejda  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Her  piece  focuses  on 
the  challenges  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  address  In  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  a  global  economy. 

The    article,    which    is    reprinted 
below,  stresses  that  the  training  and 


retraining  of  our  workers  is  vital  to 
the  pursuit  of  competitiveness.  Work- 
ers hired  10,  15  or  20  years  ago  were 
often  employable  even  though  they 
lacked  basic  reading  and  math  skills. 
As  technologies  within  our  factories 
have  developed,  however,  these  limited 
skills  are  no  longer  sufficient.  As  a 
result,  these  workers  cannot  imder- 
stand  or  control  the  computer-based 
technologies  that  are  currently  being 
integrated  into  so  many  factories. 

As  we  train  and  retrain  our  labor 
force,  we  must  keep  these  factors  in 
mind  and  realize  that  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fective, training  for  technology  liter- 
acy must  initially  focus  on  basic  read- 
ing and  math  skills. 

There  are  a  number  of  efforts 
throughout  the  coimtry  focusing  on 
these  problems.  For  Instance,  in  my 
home  State,  the  Advanced  Center  for 
Technology  Training  [ACTT]  has 
brought  to  the  United  States  from 
England  the  Organization  for  Reha- 
bilitation through  Training's  [ORT] 
system  for  technology  training.  The 
programs  offered  by  ACTT  are  par- 
ticularly relevant  because  of  their  em- 
phasis on  basic  skills  training.  Once 
students  have  mastered  these  basic 
skills  they  can  advance  to  ACTT's 
computer  integrated  manufacturing 
curriculum. 

Even  as  our  country's  technology 
continues  to  become  more  sophisticat- 
ed, we  must  remember  that  it  is  our 
human  resources  that  make  us  com- 
petitive. Since  the  level  of  our  labor 
force's  skills  determine  our  productivi- 
ty, training  and  retraining  will  play  a 
critical  role  over  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Barbara  Vo- 
bejda be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1987] 
Thk  New  Cdttirg  Edgb  ra  Pactoriks: 

EbUCATIOIf 

(By  Barbara  Vobejda) 

Tpsilahti,  mi.— Lavester  Prye  woiics  at  an 
assembly  table  eight  hours  a  day  building 
automobile  horns,  setting  a  metal  plate  on  a 
metal  dish  with  one  hand,  adding  a  tiny  ring 
with  the  other. 

In  the  22  years  he  has  worked  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  it  never  really  has  mattered  that 
he  didn't  finish  high  school.  He  always  has 
had  jobs  like  this  one.  Jobs  that  depend 
more  on  his  hands  than  his  mind. 

But  Prye  has  been  told  that  his  Job  soon 
will  become  more  complicated.  To  improve 
productivity,  the  company  is  phasing  in  an 
intricate  statistical  system  of  quality  con- 
trol. 

The  news  made  Prye  feel  nervous  and  un- 
prepared, and  when  he  looked  at  the  charts 
he  would  be  expected  to  Iceep  under  the  new 
system,  he  was  even  more  troubled  by  what 
he  saw:  decimal  points.  "A  long  time  ago  at 
school,  I  had  decimals,  but  it  faded  out  of 
my  mind,"  he  said. 

On  this  factory  floor,  amidst  the  assembly 
lines,  the  huge  hulking  furnaces  and  the  din 
of  metal  on  metal,  the  abUity  to  put  a  deci- 
mal point  in  the  proper  place  suddenly  has 
become  a  ticket  to  a  Job. 

Like  thousands  of  other  workers  across 
the  country,  Prye  is  experiencing  firsthand 


the  transformation  of  the  American  work- 
place in  pursuit  of  competitive  advantage. 
He  also  sees— and  feels,  painfully— that.  In 
this  race  to  keep  up  with  other  countries,  a 
critical  and  often  missing  factor  is  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  national  debate  over  declining  VJB. 
competitiveness,  education  is  perhaps  the 
word  most  often  uttered.  Plant  supervisors 
blame  schools  for  turning  out  undisciplined 
workers  whose  bad  habits  drive  down  pro- 
ductivity. Corporate  executives  complain 
that  Job  applicants  can't  read  or  write. 

Educators  warn  that  American  students 
lag  far  behind  their  international  counter- 
parts in  math  skills,  signaling  trouble  in  the 
next  generation  of  technicians.  Also  loom- 
ing ahead,  social  scientists  say,  is  a  massive, 
problem-ridden  underclass  of  high  school 
dropouts  that  will  drain  the  economy  in  wel- 
fare costs  and  lost  productivity. 

Education  matters  in  this  new  global  race 
because  the  work  force  matters  more  than 
machinery,  more  than  capital,  more  than 
technology. 

"Human  resources— that's  what  gives  you 
the  competitive  edge,"  said  Pam  Spence, 
training  coordinator  at  the  Ford  plant. 
"Everybody's  buying  the  high-tech  equip- 
ment. .  .  .  The  only  competitive  edge  well 
have  over  anyone  else  is  our  human  assets." 
The  quality  of  education,  experts  agree.  Is 
increasingly  the  most  important  sinitle  de- 
terminant of  the  quality  of  America's  wortc 
force,  from  the  high-technology  laborato- 
ries that  rely  on  engineers  with  graduate  de- 
grees to  the  Rust  Belt  industries  retraining 
workers  in  a  struggle  to  revive.  The  skills 
and  deficits  of  the  employes  determine  pro- 
ductivity; an  auto  worker  confused  over  dec- 
imal points  slows  output  and  probably  over- 
looks defective  products. 

"Education  is  the  foundation.  If  you  have 
a  weak  dollar  and  you  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem and  all  those  ducks  fall  into  place  and 
you  have  a  poor  education  system,  you're 
still  not  going  to  compete."  said  Harley 
Shaiken,  a  professor  who  specializes  in  work 
and  technology  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego. 

Pord's  efforts  to  improve  productivity  are 
typical  of  many  employers:  the  company  is 
automating,  introducing  more  sophisticated 
quality  control  and  enhancing  employe  par- 
ticipation in  management.  And  in  the  low- 
slung,  red-brick  building  that  houses  the 
Ford  plant  here,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  a  lot  of  the  workers  simply  aren't  up  to 
it. 

Les  Walker  came  to  work  at  the  plant  four 
decades  ago  as  a  17-year-old  high  school 
dropout.  "If  you  could  read  or  write  a  little 
bit,  you  could  get  a  Job,"  he  said  of  the 
booming  postwar  period  when  he  was  hired. 
"Now  there's  so  much  change. . . ." 

Walker  Inspects  the  valves  on  shock  ab- 
sorbers that  will  be  buUt  into  Pord  bumpers. 
Soon,  "statistical  process  control,"  which  Is 
designed  to  pinpoint  and  correct  defects  in 
manufacturing,  will  be  introduced  to  his  sec- 
tion of  the  plant.  Hell  need  to  use  math 
skills  he  hasn't  needed  before  and  never 
learned  In  school:  fractions,  division,  averag- 
ing and  decimals. 

When  Prye  and  Walker  complete  their 
afternoon  shift  at  3,  they  and  several  others 
gather  in  a  converted  office  off  the  factory 
floor,  hunching  over  high  school  books 
around  a  cafeteria  table.  They  have  volun- 
teered for  free  courses,  arranged  under  a 
1982  United  Auto  Workers-Ford  agreement, 
to  prepare  for  the  high  school  equivalency 
test.  They  also  have  taken  instruction  in 
computers  and  basic  reading  and  math. 
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tbe  MMmUy  line  geara  up  for  the 
I  ahin.  Try,  48.  learns  bow  to  flture  a 
pereentage.  Walker,  S6.  acratehea  out  ratloa 
MMJ  (Koportlona. 

TlMae  workers,  moat  of  whom  could  retire 
In  a  few  yean,  would  not  loae  their  jobs  If 
they  failed  to  learn  rtatlatlcal  prooeaa  con- 
troL  But  they  know  Job  promotions  depend 
OB  their  abQlty  to  adapt,  and  many  of  them 
believe  that  they  will  be  better,  more  pro- 
ductive workers  if  they  leam  the  new  sys- 
tems. They  dont  want  to  be  left  behind. 

"I  want  to  be  prepared  when  it  gets  here." 
55-year«ld  Danld  Hughes  said  of  tbe  new 
tecfamdocy. 

Hilton  H.  Schaarschmidt.  who  uses  a  com- 
puter to  distribute  automobile  parts  to  be 
■Miiiihlrrt  by  other  workers,  summed  up  bis 
ehoiee  after  more  than  two  decades  in  tbe 
factory.  "If  I  cant  work  the  computer, 
someone  else  can:  I  would  be  back  out  on 
the  [assembly]  line."  he  sakL  "I  dcmt  want 
to  be  back  out  cm  the  line." 

■■nunmra  woucns  pok  tbb  tkab  aooo 

Three-quarters  of  today's  work  force  will 
stUI  be  working  in  the  year  2000,  so  tbe 
training  and  retraining  of  current  workers  is 
critical  in  reviving  the  nation's  standing  in 
the  world  economy.  Many  believe  that  tbe 
next  10  or  15  years  will  be  the  period  of  tbe 
most  intense  global  competition. 

"We're  going  to  make  it  or  break  it  with 
these  workers."  said  Pat  Cboate,  director  of 
policy  analysis  at  TOW  Inc.  and  a  noted 
author  on  the  subject  of  American  competi- 
tlTOieas. 

But  for  tbe  long  term,  competitiveness 
must  rely  on  tbe  quality  of  education  being 
offered  in  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
rooms, to  youngsters  stiU  years  away  from 
their  first  paycheck. 

"A  faUure  in  basic  education  in  1987  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  rectify  because  of 
the  very  large  scale  and  intense  kinds  of 
technological  changes  we  know  will  be 
taking  place  in  the  future."  University  of 
California  professor  Shaiken  said. 

American  schools,  bowevCT,  are  doing 
"very  poorly"  in  supplying  &  broad  basic 
education.  Shaiken  said.  "Many  students 
graduate  fnmi  high  school  without  any 
grasp  of  basic  math  or  reading  skills.  To  tbe 
extent  that  continues,  then  competitiveness 
is  Just  something  you  talk  about." 

Recent  studies  comparing  the  mathemat- 
ics test  scores  of  American  schoolchildren  to 
their  international  counterparts  support 
Shalken's  pessimism.  While  Japanese 
schoolchildren  finished  first  or  second  in 
moat  categories.  American  scores  ranked  in 
the  middle  in  comparisons  of  eightb-grade 
arithmetic  and  algiebra  skills  for  20  coun- 
tries. VS.  achievement  dropped  even  lower, 
to  the  botton  quarter,  in  geometry  and 
measurement.  There  was  similar  low  per- 
formance among  American  12th-graders  in 
algebra  and  calculus. 

"In  school  mathematics,  the  United  States 
is  an  underachieving  nation  and  our  curricu- 
lum is  helping  to  create  a  nation  of  under- 
achlevers."  according  to  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Mathematics  Study,  released  this 
year. 

While  most  experts  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  education  as  a  competitive  strategy, 
there  is  a  minority  viewpoint,  based  primari- 
ly on  productivity  statistics,  that  plays  down 
education  as  a  factor. 

"I  don't  think  we  have  strong  evidence  at 
all  that  losing  competitiveness  is  due  to  tbe 
lack  of  a  well-education  populace."  said 
Thomas  O.  Sticht.  a  San  Diego  consultant 
who  has  studied  tbe  link  between  literacy 
and    productivity    and    participated    in    a 


recmt  Department  of  Education  study  of 
litmcy.  The  loss  of  manufactiuing  Jobs  to 
workers  overseaa.  he  said,  is  due  to  the 
availability  of  cheap  labor— not  to  higher 
educational  levels  abroad. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  somebody  can't  calculate  a  percent- 
age." be  said.  Henry  Levin,  a  Stanford  Uni- 
versity professor  in  education  and  econom- 
ics, agrees  that  education  is  overrated  as  a 
factor  in  competitiveness.  He  asserts  that 
moat  newly  created  employment  in  this 
country  requires  relatively  low-level  skills  in 
service  sector  Jobs,  such  as  clerical  work  or 
Jobs  in  tbe  electronics  component  industry. 
Pew  of  the  new  [xjsltions  are  for  engineers 
or  highly  educated  technicians. 

And  while  the  sophisticated  products  of 
an  increasingly  high-tech  economy  may  be 
designed  by  a  few  highly  skilled  engineers, 
tbe  real  profits  will  come  when  tbe  product 
Is  produced  and  sold.  That  will  not  require  a 
highly  sophisticated  work  force.  Levin  said. 

"It's  easy  to  talk  about  education  as  the 
problem  .  .  .  [but]  what  is  it  about  educa- 
tion that's  going  to  make  a  difference?"  he 
asked.  "Education  is  part  of  tbe  solution, 
but  it's  not  as  crucial  a  solution  as  people 
make  it  to  be." 

THE  jAPAinsx  philosofrt:  DfFROvnfKirr 

Down  tbe  road  from  Ford's  Tpailantl 
building,  executives  at  a  new  Mazda  plant  in 
Flat  Rock.  Mich.,  say  they  have  a  very  clear 
Idea  of  how  education  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

They  want  their  new  employees  to  be  able 
to  work  in  teams,  to  rotate  through  various 
jobs,  to  understand  how  their  task  fits  into 
tbe  entire  process,  to  spot  problems  in  pro- 
duction, to  trouble-shoot,  articulate  the 
problem  to  others,  suggest  improvements 
and  write  detailed  charts  and  memos  that 
serve  as  a  road  map  in  the  assembly  of  the 
car. 

For  the  Japanese-owned  company,  it  adds 
up  to  a  management  philosophy  modeled  on 
tbe  Japanese  concept  of  kaizen,  roughly 
translated  as  "improvement."  That  means 
that  every  employee,  executive  to  custodian, 
is  expected  to  help  find  ways  to  build  "the 
best  car  at  the  lowest  price." 

"Tbe  plant  of  the  past  required  individ- 
uals ...  to  perform  a  task  within  very  spe- 
cific parameters,  very  routine,"  said  David 
Merchant,  vice  president  for  personnel  at 
the  Mazda  facility.  "Tbe  plants  of  tbe 
futiu%,  which  are  tbe  plants  of  today,  re- 
quire people  to  do  a  lot  more  than 
that  ....  Education  Is  important  in  terms 
of  preparing  people  to  do  that." 

Merchant  is  overseeing  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  create  a  work  force— mostly  Ameri- 
can—that matches  tbe  Japanese  philoso- 
phy. In  preparation  for  its  assembly  line  to 
open  this  fall,  the  company  is  sifting 
through  more  than  96,000  applicants  to  fill 
3.100  hourly  positions,  using  what  it  says  is 
tbe  most  complex  hiring  process  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

Applicants  are  given  a  two-hour  written 
test  in  reading,  writing  and  math.  They  are 
interviewed  at  length,  asked  to  undergo  a 
medical  exam  and  given  a  two-step  "assess- 
ment." Before  they  complete  tbe  process, 
successful  applicants  may  have  been  in  the 
pipeline  for  two  months  and  wUl  have  spent 
up  to  six  hours  l>eing  observed  in  discussion 
groups  and  another  six  hours  at  a  simulated 
team  assignment,  assembling  an  automobile 
part,  for  example. 

The  company,  which  every  week  tests  600 
applicants  and  interviews  and  assesses  more 
than  100,  has  been  "a  little  disappointed"  at 
the  number  of  applicants  who  lack  tbe  basic 


math  and  language  akills,  but  nevertheless 
has  found  plenty  of  qualified  people  to  hire. 
Merchant  said. 

Compare  that  handpicked  batch  of  fresh 
employees  to  the  work  force  at  Ford,  where 
the  average  hourly  woriier  has  more  than  17 
years  on  the  Job.  Financial  bard  times, 
largely  due  to  foreign  competition,  have  cut 
the  company's  hourly  work  force  nearly  in 
half.  Tbe  remaining  workers  are  those  with 
tbe  most  seniority,  hired  at  a  time  when 
little  attention  was  paid  to  education  skills 
and  tbe  rule  of  thumb  for  hiring  was,  as  one 
union  official  said,  "FBI":  friends,  brothers, 
in-laws. 

At  Mazda,  there  has  been  no  need  to  offer 
remedial  programs  in  reading,  writing  or 
math  to  tbe  bimdreds  of  workers  who  have 
so  far  been  hired.  But  Ford  and  other  long- 
time employers  have  found  that  before  they 
can  retrain,  they  must  help  substantial 
numbers  of  employees  become  literate. 

"It's  pretty  bard  to  give  somebody  com- 
puter training  if  they  don't  have  the  three 
Rs,"  said  Mark  Dillon,  a  spokeman  for 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  in  Moorhead. 
Minn. 

As  his  company  added  computerized  test- 
ing equipment  to  its  sugar  manufacturing 
process,  it  t)ecame  clear  that  some  employes 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  and  could  not 
be  trained  vritbout  remedial  courses.  But 
fewer  than  two  dozen  employes  signed  up 
for  the  literacy  classes  tbe  company  began 
offering.  "It  takes  a  pretty  big  person  to 
say,  'I  have  to  leam  to  read.' "  Dillon  said. 

PIGRTIHG  U.S.  PDNCnOMAL  ILLITKRACT 

"Functional  illiteracy"  among  American 
aduts  often  is  cited  as  one  of  the  biggest  ob- 
stacles in  the  nation's  efforts  to  improve 
productivity.  While  95  percent  of  young 
adults  are  literate,  there  are  large  numbers 
who  fail  at  more  complicated  tasks  required 
to  function  effectively  in  most  jobs. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  reported  that 
only  43  percent  of  Americans  in  their  early 
20s  could  decipher  a  street  map,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Donald  Fronzaglia.  director  of  personnel 
for  the  Polaroid  Corp.,  said  bis  company 
became  aware  of  tbe  literacy  problem  years 
ago  when  a  supervisor  was  investigating 
why  the  rate  of  scrap— material  discarded  as 
unusable— had  gone  up  significantly  in  one 
section  of  the  plant. 

When  the  supervisor  asked  an  employe  to 
demonstrate  how  he  was  cutting  fUm  into 
sections,  be  found  that  the  worker  couldn't 
read  a  tap  measure  and  was  throwing  away 
large  sheets  of  film  that  could  have  been 
cut  into  usable  pieces.  Tbe  supervisor  even- 
tually discovered  that  other  workers  lacked 
similar  basic  skills. 

Polaroid  has  introduced  literacy  pro- 
grams, also  aimed  at  preparing  workers  to 
participate  more  in  problem-solving  on  the 
production  line.  "We  believe  the  people  clos- 
est to  the  problem  are  in  tbe  best  position 
to  understand  what  went  wrong,"  Fronzag- 
lia said.  "People  who  don't  have  [basic] 
skills  may  repeat  tbe  same  error." 

Aside  from  tbe  challenge  of  retraining 
those  on  tbe  job,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
growing  number  of  Americans  who,  largely 
because  of  poor  skills,  will  never  find  work 
or  will  end  up  moving  from  one  menial,  low- 
paying  position  to  another.  The  financial 
drain  on  society  created  by  this  group — in 
welfare,  drug  problems,  urban  crime  and  in- 
carceration—will have  increasingly  serious 
implications    for    the    nation's    economic 
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health  and  competitive  position,  according 
to  several  recent  studies. 

A  report  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness warns  of  the  dramatic  change  in  the 
worker  pool  looming  ahead  over  the  next  10 
to  16  years. 

"Most  striking  will  be  tbe  growth  of  less- 
well-educated  segments  of  the  population 
that  have  typically  been  tbe  least  prepared 
for  work,"  the  report  said.  "Tbe  number  of 
minority  youth  will  increase  while  the  total 
number  of  youth  of  working  age  will  de- 
cline. The  number  of  high  school  dropouts 
will  rise  as  will  the  number  of  teen-age 
mothers." 

The  report  urged  businesses  and  govern- 
ment to  improve  education,  training  and  re- 
traizdng.  "No  [economic]  sector  can  afford  a 
growing  underclass  that  cannot  get  or  keep 
Jobs.  .  . 

Despite  the  dismal  predictions,  economist 
Choate  and  many  others  argue  that  tbe  im- 
mediate challenge  is  preparing  those  al- 
ready on  tbe  Job  for  the  changing  work- 
place. "Most  of  us  still  think  education  is 
for  kids,"  he  said,  "[but]  it's  today's  adults 
that  face  tbe  intense  competition."  It  is 
their  performance  that  will  determine  com- 
petitive success,  "not  tomorrow's  kids." 

At  Ford's  YspUanti  plant,  UAW  local 
president  Bob  Bowen  echoes  the  concern  for 
today's  work  force  and  tbe  critical  need  for 
flexibility.  "If  you  have  an  educated  person, 
they  can  adm>t  to  the  change,"  he  said, 
proudly  listing  fellow  workers  who  have 
signed  up  to  take  high  school  courses  in 
makeshift  factory  classrooms.  "The  only 
way  we  can  be  competitive  is  to  have  the 
best  workers."* 
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ABM  TREATY  INTERPRETATION 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning,  diirlng  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  consider- 
ation of  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill,  the  members  spent  the 
entire  session  debating  interpretations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  are  sharply 
divided  views  on  the  committee. 

To  contribute  to  the  discussion,  the 
Senate  Foreii^i  Relations  Committee 
minority  staff  prepared  a  report  enti- 
tled, "The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972:  Treaty  Formation  and 
Interpretation  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion." I  would  like  to  submit  the  simi- 
mary  of  findings  for  the  Record. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
report  a  straightforward,  fair,  and  full 
presentation  of  an  issue  that  has  been 
discussed  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
prematurely  and  with  far  too  little  em- 
phasis on  the  Soviet  record  of  viola- 
tions and  the  Soviet's  interest  in  SDI 
research  and  development.  We  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  witnesses  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
have  raised  concerns  about  what  we 
might,  could,  or  should  not  do  within 
the  context  of  the  ABM  Treaty  terms. 
There  has  been  little  discussion  of  the 
severe  constraints  that  a  new,  restric- 
tive interpretation  would  have  on  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  There  has  been 
little  emphasis  on  the  Soviet's  SDI 
plans,  programs,  and  goals. 

I  think  the  minority  staff  report  is  a 
useful  reminder  that  this  discussion  is 
not  Just  an  abstract  legal  debate:  there 


are   very 
stake. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  report's 
summary  of  findings  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

The  simunary  follows: 
Thk    Aim-BALLiSTic    Missnx    Trkatt    op 

1972:  Ta«*TT  Fohmatioh  ahd  IirrrararrA- 

TIOH  UlTOB  THX  U.S.  COWSTTTUTIOII 

(Report  of  the  Minority  Staff  to  tbe 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) 

nrrRODOcnoH 

Our  Administration  has  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  has  an  overwhelming 
strategic  offensive  first  strike  capability, 
and  also  an  emerging  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. This  dangerous  strategic  imbalance  is 
demonstrable  objectively  with  unclassified 
data,  and  it  presents  a  grave  threat  to  Amer- 
ican national  security.  It  is  precisely  what 
the  SALT  treaties  and  negotiation  process 
wu  supposed  to  prevent. 

President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative essentially  is  our  best  response  to 
this  Soviet  threat,  but  before  the  U.S.  can 
deploy  SDI  we  must  first  develop  and  test  it. 
The  Soviets,  too,  are  hard  at  work  on  their 
own  SDI-type  systems,  and  the  President 
has  warned  that  they  may  be  ten  years 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  space  defenses. 

Tbe  ABM  Treaty  has  prevented  neither  a 
Soviet  nationwide  ABM  defense,  nor  a 
Soviet  lead  in  SDI-type  systems  develop- 
ment It  should  not  hinder  tbe  United 
States  from  developing  our  own  responsive 
SDI  either. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  ABM  Treaty  con- 
strains American  SDI  development  and  test- 
ing. The  Soviet  interpretation  of  tbe  treaty 
has  always  been  that  SDI-type  development 
and  testing  is  permitted  for  them,  but  since 
March  1985  they  have  tried  to  induce  the 
U.S.  to  adopt  a  restrictive  interpretation. 
The  restrictive  interpretation  would  make 
tbe  U.S.  SDI  merely  an  endless,  wasteful  re- 
search program,  thereby  eventually  choking 
it  off  and  preventing  a  U.S.  response  to  the 
grave  Soviet  threat.  This  is  why  the  Soviets 
are  trying  so  hard  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  adopt  tbe  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  broad  interpretation  of  tbe  ABM 
Treaty  would  permit  SDI  development  and 
testing,  but  not  actual  deployment.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  only  SDI  deployment  that  will 
actually  protect  us. 

Tbe  following  is  the  draft  SUMMARY  of 
FINDINGS  of  a  lengthy  study  by  the  Mi- 
nority Staff  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Tbe  study  is  entitled  Tbe 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty  of  1972:  Treaty 
Formation  and  Interpretation  Under  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  carefully  researched 
study  examines  the  Constitution  and  the 
rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate  together  with  tbe  4 
main  sources  for  interpreting  a  treaty  under 
international  law:  tbe  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself;  the  negotiating  record;  tbe  ratifica- 
tion record;  and  the  subsequent  practice  of 
the  parties. 

Analyzing  the  first  3  sources,  the  study 
concludes  that  the  broad  interpreUtion  of 
the  treaty  is  legally  correct,  but  Soviet  sub- 
sequent practice  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
gives  the  UA  the  right  to  suspend  or  even 
terminate  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  Moreover, 
the  study  concludes  that  a  fundamental 
change  of  circumstances  also  provides  a 
basis  for  the  U.S.  to  amend,  supplement,  or 
terminate  the  treaty. 

It  would  be  tragically  ironic  if,  in  circum- 
stances of  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violations  ex- 


treme enough  to  justify  U.S.  termiruition  of 
the  treaty,  the  U£.  instead  should  decide  to 
constrain  itself  unilaterally  in  such  a  way 
that  we  were  prevented  from  developing 
SDI  as  a  response  to  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
break  out. 

SDI  development  and  testing  is  vital  to 
American  national  sturival.  and  the  broad 
interpretation  is  not  only  legally  correct, 
but  it  is  also  vital  to  deploying  SDI. 

n.  FUIDIHOS  SKSARDIMG  THK  AGRXUUHT  OP  THE 
TRBATT  PASTOES 

1.  The  ABM  Treaty  instruments  are  con- 
sistent with  a  permissive  or  broad  interpre- 
tation of  development  and  testing  rights  for 
ABM  systems  based  on  "Other  Physical 
Principles"  (OPP.) 

2.  The  ABM  Treaty  instruments,  taken  to- 
gether, are  inconsistent  with  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation, by  which  future-type  ABM 
system  development  rights  would  be  limited 
to  fixed,  land-based  systems  and  compo- 
nents. If  Article  II  defining  ABM  system 
components  encompasses  future-type  sys- 
tems for  purposes  of  Articles  ni  through 
IX.  then  Agreed  Statement  D  exempting  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  ABMs  based  on 
"Other  Physical  Principals"  (OPP)  would  be 
superfluous,  in  falling  to  augment  Article 
III  deployment  limits.  Moreover,  Artlde 
V(2)  would  be  defective.  Article  V(2)  limits 
development,  testing,  and  deplojrment  of 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers,  but  does  not 
address  laser  or  other  directed  energy  sys- 
tems with  continuous  fire  capabilities.  Thus 
the  text  of  Article  V(2)  impUes  a  scope  that 
actually  excludes  future-type  or  OPP  sys- 
tems. 

3.  The  negotiating  record,  properly  re- 
viewed per  Article  32  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  indicates: 

(a)  the  Soviet  version  of  Article  U  defined 
an  ABM  system  as  one  consisting  of  the 
three  conventional  components.  i.e.  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  laiuichers.  and 
ABM  radars; 

(b)  the  Soviet  delegation  accepted  inclu- 
sion of  the  phrase  "currently  consisting  or* 
to  precede  the  list  of  then-existing  ABM 
components  only  upon  explicit  U.S.  assur- 
ance that  the  issue  of  possible  constrainU 
on  future-type  or  OPP  systems  would  be  set- 
tled elsewhere  than  in  Article  II; 

(c)  the  Soviet  delegation  reciurlngly  ex- 
cluded (or  bracketed  as  non-agreed  text)  ex- 
plicit limitations  upon  future-type  or  OPP 
ABM  systems  within  the  text  of  current  Ar- 
ticle V; 

(d)  Agreed  Statement  D  was  the  sole  tex- 
tual agreement  regulating  future-type  or 
OPP  ABM  systems  and  components;  it  man- 
dated discussions  before  deployment,  but 
not  before  development  and  testing;  and 

(e)  neither  Agreed  SUtement  D  nor  a  re- 
ported oral  reference  to  It  in  January  1972 
established  a  Soviet  commitment  to  limit 
future-type  of  OPP  ABM  system  develop- 
ment to  fixed  land-based  systems. 

4.  The  ABM  Treaty  instruments  and  nego- 
tiating record  establish  unambiguously  that 
future-type  ABM  systems  and  components 
based  upon  "Other  Physical  Principles" 
than  those  embodied  in  ABM  systems  exist- 
ing in  1972  may  be  developed  and  tested 
without  limit  upon  their  mode  of  potential 
deployment. 

5.  Future-type  or  OPP  ABM  systems  or 
components  may  be  tested  as  mobile  land- 
based,  sea-based,  air-based,  or  space-based 
systems,  so  long  as  a  system  or  component 
of  a  system,  and  not  merely  a  subcompon- 
ent, is  "created"  subsequent  to  May  26.  1972 
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■nd  li  baaed  on  "Other  Phy>iG»l  Principles" 
Uukn  those  of  the  lystems  existing  va  May 

6.  Agreed  Statement  D.  together  with 
Soviet  asBuraoces  in  the  course  of  its  negoti- 
ation, may  be  reasonably  construed  as  pre- 
cluding post-dtocussion  deployments  of 
future-type  OPP  ABM  systems  without 
amendment  of  the  treaty  by  agreement  of 
the  parties,  or  by  withdrawal  from  the 
treaty  after  six  months'  notice  of  Jeopardy 
to  "supreme  national  interests"  of  a  party. 

7.  The  Soviet  Union  may  retain  a  dalm-of- 
right  to  deploy  ABM  systems  based  upon 
"Other  Physical  Principles"  in  a  fixed-land 
based  mode  after  discussion  and  notice,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Soviets  may  claim:  fulfillment  of  "the 
obllgatiwi  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  except  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle in  of  the  treaty."  per  Agreed  Statement 
D:  the  right  to  modernise  ABM  systems  per 
Article  VH;  fulfillment  of  a  consultation 
duty  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion per  Article  XOI:  and  no  need  for  specif- 
ic limitations  per  Article  XIV  amendment  to 
the  treaty,  beyond  the  1974  ProtocoL 

8.  Interpreting  the  ABM  Treaty  as  pre- 
serving development  and  testing  rights  for 
future-type  OPP  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents accords  with  general  principles  of 
international  law.  It  preserves  a  permissive 
ctmstruction.  when  a  restrictive  construc- 
tion would  impair  on  an  indefinite  basis  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense. It  accords  with  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  codifies  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defense,  and  with  Article  103  of  that 
Charter,  which  precludes  impairment  of 
Charter  rights  by  subsequent  treaties. 

m.  ramama  waatMsaG  RATincATioif  op  thk 

TSKATY 

9.  The  U.S.  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent for  the  President  to  ratify  the  ABM 
Treaty  without  any  amendment,  reserva- 
tion, declaration,  or  interpretation  whatso- 
ever Intended  to  qualify  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty  parties  as  signed  by  the  President 
on  May  36. 1972. 

10.  The  Senate  Rules  in  effect  during  con- 
sideration of  the  ABM  Treaty  were  those 
fOT  the  92nd  Congress.  See  8.  Doc.  92-1. 
Review  of  Rules  XXXVI  and  XXXVII  (now 
revised  as  Rules  xxix  and  XXX)  Indicates 
that  the  Senate  could  act  only  as  a  body, 
whether  in  the  procedures  for  amendment 
to  the  treaty  text  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  or  in  the  procedures  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  namely,  by  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication by  the  full  Senate,  per  Rule 
XXXVn(l).  Thus  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
in  effect  in  1972,  then  as  now,  preclude 
amendment,  reservation,  or  interpretation 
affecting  the  obligations  of  treaty  signato- 
ries except  by  action  by  the  Senate  as  a 
body.  See  Rule  XXXVlI. 

11.  All  of  the  official  documents  submitted 
by.  and  testimony  of  the  officials  presump- 
tively authorized  to  bind  the  United  States 
in  making  treaties— the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Head  of  the  SALT  I 
delegation— are  consistent  with  a  limitation 
of  futiu^type  OPP  ABM  systems  before  de- 
plojrment  only.  Development  and  testing  of 
future-type  OPP  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents is  not  prohibited.  Moreover,  neither  in 
the  treaty  instruments  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  transmitted  by  the 
President,  nor  in  the  official  testimony  of 
Secretary  Rogers  and  Ambassador  Smith 
was  there  a  single  statement  explicitly  limit- 
ing development  and  testing  of  future-type 


OPP  ABM  systems  only  to  a  fixed  land 
based  mode. 

12.  On  June  13.  1972,  the  President  trans- 
mitted seven  Agreed  Statements  signed  by 
the  heads  of  delegation,  within  the  ABM 
Treaty  instruments.  These  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
August  3,  1972.  and  are  within  the  treaty  in- 
struments exchanged  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  October  3.  1972.  These  Agreed 
Statements  include  Agreed  Statement  D, 
and  other  agreed  interpretations.  The 
Senate  acted  upon  the  ABM  Treaty,  includ- 
ing Agreed  Statement  D,  as  a  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Rule  XXXVII.  Agreed 
Statement  D  establishes  a  duty,  in  event 
that  future-type  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents based  on  Other  Physical  Principles 
"are  created  in  the  future:" 

"In  order  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty  .  .  .  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  [esUblishing  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Conunlssion]  and  agreement  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIV  [for  amendment] 
of  the  Treaty."  (Emphasis  added.) 

13.  Senate  rules  in  effect  during  the  92nd 
Congress,  as  now,  require  for  amendment, 
reservation,  or  binding  effect  of  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty  more  than  mere  interpre- 
tative declaration  of  either  an  individual 
witness  or  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  the 
course  of  hearings  or  during  Floor  debate, 
unless  the  Senate  as  a  body  formally  ap- 
proves this  interpretation  by  amendment  to 
the  treaty  or  by  reservation  contained 
within  the  resolution  of  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  See  Rule  XXXVII. 

14.  Interpretive  declarations  of  witnesses 
or  members  during  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have  no 
effect  upon  legal  duties  under  a  treaty  with 
an  unqualified  resolution  of  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  The  main  evidence  in 
the  Nunn  Report  is  irrelevant  to  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  treaty  formation.  The  Senate 
must  act  as  a  body,  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  or  as  the  full  Senate,  to  affect 
the  obligations  under  a  treaty.  The  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  together  with  customary  prac- 
tices under  the  Rules,  as  amended,  establish 
that  the  internal  deliberations  of  conunit- 
tees  are  not  authoritative  acts  of  the  Senate 
for  purposes  of  qualifying  obligations  under 
a  treaty  pursuant  to  Senate  Rule  XXXVII 
(in  1972),  now  revised  as  Rule  XXX. 

15.  Where  the  Senate  as  a  body  does  not 
condition  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion upon  an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  res- 
ervation, or  qualification  of  the  resolution 
of  nillficitic:;,  iht  internal  deliberations  of 
a  Senate  committee  may  have  only  a  supple- 
mentary, probative  value  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  if  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  treaty  instru- 
ments, as  supplemented  by  the  generally 
more  pertinent  preparatory  work  on  the 
treaty,  remains  unclear.  Internal  Senate  de- 
liberations may  be  utilized  as  supplementa- 
ry means  of  interpretation,  per  Article  32  of 
the  Vienna  Convention. 

16.  When  the  terms  of  a  treaty  are  ex- 
plained by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  committee  is  nei- 
ther binding  on  the  U.S.  nor  on  other  par- 
ties, but  it  may  constitute  a  supplementary 
means  of  ascertaining  the  agreement  of  the 
parties.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  not  even  issue  a  report  on  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  Senate  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  issued  a  report  in  July, 
1972.  It  explicitly  treated  "future  exotic 
types"  of  ABM  systems  in  a  brief  summary 
at  pages  3-4.  It  stated  that  future  exotic 
types  of  OPP  ABM  systems  "may  not  be  de- 
ployed even  in  permitted  areas."  It  specified 
for  future  exotic  type  ABM  systems  no  limi- 
tation on  the  development  or  testing,  other 
than  the  specific  prohibition  on  deploy- 
ment. It  relied  on  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  also 
identified  only  a  prohibition  upon  deploy- 
ment, not  upon  development  and  testing  of 
future-type  exotic  or  OPP  ABM  systems. 

17.  The  debate  on  the  ABM  Treaty  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  occurred  subsequent  to 
inconsistent  testimony  by  officials  testifying 
before  conunittees:  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Head  of  the  SALT  I  delegation,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  indentlfied 
the  deployment  phase  as  the  first  prohibit- 
ed phase  regarding  future-type  OPP  ABM 
systems  or  components,  without  specifj'lng 
any  limitation  on  development  and  testing 
or  of  the  permitted  mode  of  basing  of  OPP 
ABM  systems  being  developed  and  tested. 
These  were  the  most  authoritative  wit- 
nesses, because  two  of  them  has  the  author- 
ity to  bind  the  United  States  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

In  contrast,  hand  corrected  testimony  of 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  a  written  response  to 
supplemental  questions  to  defense  Secre- 
tary Laird,  and  various  other  statements  of 
witnesses  Indicated  that  some  Executive 
Branch  officials  who  were  not  present  at 
the  negotiations  considered  that  the  Soviet 
government  had  acquiesced  In  limiting  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems  and  components  to  a  fixed 
land  based  mode. 

18.  Notwithstanding  notice  of  alternative 
interpretations  of  rights  and  restrictions 
upon  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems,  no 
member  of  the  Senate  among  the  90  mem- 
bers present  and  voting  on  the  ABM  Treaty, 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  itself, 
a  reservation,  binding  interpretation,  or 
other  amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  reso- 
lution of  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
passed  by  a  Senate  vote  of  88  to  2  on  August 
3,  1972. 

19.  By  passing  a  "clean"  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, the  Senate  had  no  reason  to  and 
did  not  instruct  the  President  to  communi- 
cate any  particular  Interpretation  of  the  ob- 
ligations under  the  treaty  respecting  future- 
type  OPP  ABM  systems.  Even  had  the 
Senate  acted  as  a  body  to  qualify  its  consent 
to  ratification,  which  it  did  not,  the  failure 
to  commimicate  that  qualification  to  the 
President,  and  from  the  President  to  the 
other  treaty  party,  would  have  the  effect  of 
deleting  the  qualification  from  the  treaty 
obligations. 

It  was,  in  1972,  settled  law  that  a  proviso 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  qualify  a  treaty,  if 
excluded  from  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  not  conununicated  to  the  other 
treaty  party,  will  have  no  legal  effect  on  the 
other  treaty  party.  This  is  still  settled  law 
today. 

See  New  York  Indiana  v.  U.S.  170  U.S.  1  at 
23  (1897).  The  same  lack  of  legal  effect  re- 
sults from  later  enactment  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  attempting  to  reinterpret  a  pre- 
viously-ratified treaty:  "It  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  treaty,  since  it  received  nei- 
ther the  approval  of  the  President  nor  the 
consent  of  the  other  contracting  power.  .  . 
Obviously,  the  treaty  must  contain  the 
whole  contract  between  the  parties,  and  the 
power  of  the  Senate  is  limited  to  a  ratifica- 


tion of  such  terms  as  have  already  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  President,  acting 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  [representa- 
tives] of  the  other  contracting  power.  The 
Senate  has  no  right  to  ratify  the  treaty  and 
introduce  new  terms  into  it,  which  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  the  other  power,  al- 
though it  may  refuse  its  ratification  or 
make  such  ratification  conditional  upon  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  treaty."  See 
Fourteen  Diamonds  v.  U.S.,  183  U.S.  176  at 
182,  183  (1901)  (Brown,  J.,  concurring  opin- 
ion). As  Professor  Louis  Henkin  wrote  in 
1972:  "Attempts  by  the  Senate  to  withdraw, 
modify,  or  Interpret  its  consent  after  a 
treaty  is  ratified  have  no  legal  weight;  nor 
has  the  Senate  any  authoritative  voice  in  in- 
terpreting a  treaty  or  terminating  it."  (.For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Constitution,  page  136, 
emphasis  added.)  Where  a  foreign  party  to  a 
multilateral  convention  has  failed  to  trans- 
mit the  act  of  its  legislature,  even  when  the 
legislatiu^  has  acted  as  a  body  to  qualify 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  (Warsaw) 
convention,  a  U.S.  court  will  apply  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  without  the  legislative 
qualification.  See  Kelly  v.  S.A.  Beige.  242  F. 
Supp.  129  (1965)  at  141-142.  Moreover,  a  for- 
eign government's  insistence  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  treaty  provision,  not  officially 
transmitted  to  U.S.  treaty  negotiators,  will 
not  be  considered  by  a  U.S.  court.  See  svJUi- 
van  V.  Kidd.  254  U.S.  433,  442  (1921). 

20.  Only  two  members  of  the  Senate,  both 
of  whom  were  among  the  88  who  voted  af- 
firmatively to  give  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  mentioned  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems  during  the  floor  debate.  Nei- 
ther of  the  two  Senators  who  mentioned 
possible  treaty  effects  on  development  and 
testing  of  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems 
relied  upon  his  understanding  of  this  issue 
as  a  basis  for  voting  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Hawaii  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Senator 
Fong  expected  that  research  and  develop- 
ment was  allowed,  "but  not  the  deployment 
of  exotic  or  so-called  future  systems."  Sena- 
tor Fong  expressed  an  interest  In  extensive 
arms  limits,  not  in  reliance  upon  but  despite 
the  perception  of  a  permissive  development 
regime  for  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems. 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  S-26707,  26708, 
August  3,  1972. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina expressed  support  for  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  spite  of  the  Senator's  perception  of  a  re- 
strictive regime  for  exotic  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems.  Senator  Thurmond  identified 
as  a  drawback  of  the  ABM  Treaty  a  per- 
ceived limit  on  developing  "new  kinds  of  sys- 
tems to  protect  our  population.  The  most 
promising  type  appears  to  be  the  laser  type, 
based  on  entirely  new  principles.  Yet  we 
forego  forever  the  ability  to  protect  our 
people."  Congressional  Record.  S-26700, 
August  3,  1972.  Senator  Thurmond  ex- 
plained his  vote  in  favor  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
despite,  not  because  of,  his  perception  of  de- 
velopment and  deployment  limits  on  future- 
type  OPP  ABM  systems:  "It  is  my  Judgment 
that,  on  balance,  the  ABM  Treaty  should  be 
approved  despite  the  drawbacks.  I  cite  the 
negative  side  so  that  we  do  not  enter  into 
this  treaty  in  a  state  of  euphoria."  S-26700. 
Augiist  3,  1972. 

Thus  in  the  Senate  Floor  debate,  only  2 
out  of  the  88  Senators  who  voted  affirma- 
tively on  the  ABM  Treaty  specifically  refer- 
enced development  of  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems.  The  public  record  indicates 
that  neither  of  the  two  Senators  considering 
this  issue  voted  affirmatively  in  reliance 


upon  either  restrictive  or  permissive  condi- 
tions for  mobile  or  space-based  "exotic" 
future-tjrpe  OPP  ABM  systems.  Senator 
Fong  favored  the  ABM  Treaty  despite  a  per- 
ceived permissive  development  regime.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  favored  the  ABM  Treaty  de- 
spite a  perceived  restrictive  development 
regime. 

The  only  Senator  shown  by  the  Floor 
debate  to  have  possibly  relied  upon  a  re- 
strictive regime.  Senator  James  L.  Buckley, 
voted  against  ratification.  But  Senator 
Buckley  had  already  announced  his  "grave 
misgivings"  about  the  SALT  I  agreements 
before  "future  system"  limits  were  publicly 
Identified.  See  The  New  York  Times,  May 
27,  1972,  pp.  1-8.  Because  Senator  Buckley's 
oppostion  to  the  ABM  Treaty  preceded  the 
very  limited  Senate  consideration  of  future 
system  development  issues,  this  is  scarcely 
strong  reliance.  The  Congressional  Record 
for  August  3,  1972,  at  S-26700,  Indicates 
Senator  Buckley's  greater  concern  that 
future-type  OPP  ABM  systems  might  not  be 
legally  deployed  than  that  they  not  be  de- 
veloped. Both  the  restrictive  said  permissive 
interpretations  ban  deployment.  Either  way. 
Senator  Buckley  opposed  the  ABM  Treaty. 
This  is  scarcely  evidence  of  reliance  on  the 
issue  of  future  systems  by  Senators  who 
voted  the  opposite  way  and  who  did  not 
mention  future  systems  in  the  Floor  debate. 

21.  If  the  only  two  affirmatively-voting 
Senators  who  mentioned  the  future  system 
development  issue  took  opposite  positions 
on  what  the  treaty  allowed,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  the  ABM  Treaty  despite  their  views 
on  this  obscure  issue,  what  does  this  imply 
about  the  degree  of  reliance  by  the  86  af- 
firmatively-voting Senators  who  failed  to 
mention  the  development  of  future-type 
OPP  ABM  systems  during  the  Floor  debate? 
It  strongly  suggests  that  the  86  Senators 
who  were  silent  on  this  future  systems  issue 
did  not  indicate  any  reliance  upon  it  in  cast- 
ing their  affirmative  votes. 

22.  The  clear  inattention  to  exotic  ABM 
technology,  which  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
former  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security,  said  was  regarded  in  1972 
like  "science  fiction."  was  part  of  a  general 
inattention  to  the  details  of  the  entire  ABM 
Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  a  body. 
The  entire  simunary  of  treaty  provisions  oc- 
cupied only  two  pages  in  the  SALT  I  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Most  of  the  Senate's  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  defense 
of  the  national  capital,  and  the  effects  of 
limiting  strategic  offensive  weapons  under 
the  Interim  Agreement. 

23.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field summarized  the  clear  lack  of  concern 
for  ABM  Treaty  effects  and  the  lack  of 
Senate  interest  in  studying,  debating,  or  in- 
terpreting the  treaty  during  the  Floor 
debate  of  August  3, 1972. 

"We  are  considering  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant treaties  to  come  before  this  body  in 
a  good  many  years.  Yet,  there  seems  to  be 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  member- 
ship to  discuss  the  pending  business.  We  will 
have  to  twiddle  our  thumbs  and  wait  for  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  unless  .  .  . 
[members]  undertake  their  constitutional 
responsibility."  Quoted  in  H.  Purvis  and  S.J. 
Baker,  Legislating  Foreign  Policy,  Boulder, 
Colorado:  Westview  Press,  1984,  pp.  162-163. 

24.  To  characterize  the  views  of  Senators 
and  Executive  Branch  witnesses  as  "unani- 
mous" in  supporting  a  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion, as  Senator  Biden  stated  on  March  II 
and  26, 1987,  is  to  seriously  misrepresent  the 
entire  ratification  process. 


25.  To  characterize  the  inaction  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  as  "reliance"  upon  a  re- 
strictive view  of  rights,  as  does  the  Nunn 
Report  of  March  1987,  is  to  misconstrue  the 
actions  of  the  Senate  on  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Senate  neither  amended,  reserved,  or 
conditioned  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation upon  any  view  of  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems. 

26.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  Its  July  1972  report  did  at  least 
assert  that  exotic  future-type  OPP  ABM 
systems  "may  not  be  deployed  even  in  per- 
mitted areas."  (Emphasis  added.)  Senators 
may  have  relied  upon  this  report  in  consent- 
ing to  ratification  of  the  treaty.  There  was 
no  contrary  testimony,  in  contrast  to  posi- 
tive assertions  stating  the  permissibility  of 
developing  and  testing  mobile  ABM  systems 
and  components  based  on  Other  Physical 
Principles. 

27.  In  the  event  of  perceived  ambiguity  re- 
garding the  scope  of  Agreed  Statement  D, 
the  duty  of  good  faith  incumbent  upon  all 
treaty  ixutles  nuiy  lead  the  U.S.  to  Interpret 
Agreed  Statement  D  as  prohibiting  deploy- 
ment of  future-tjrpe  OPP  ABM  systems 
unless  a  t>arty  suspends  or  withdraws  from 
the  treaty,  the  parties  amend  its  terms,  or 
the  U.S.  ascertains  through  review  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Conunission  that  the 
Soviet  Union  reserves  a  claim  to  deploy 
future-tyi>e  systems  in  the  one  permitted 
land  based  ABM  area. 

rv.  suBsxQDKirr  psacticx  nrrtcrrvK  tskatt 
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28.  Subsequent  practice  of  the  parties  In- 
cludes amendment  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by 
the  Protocol  of  1974  (restricting  each  side  to 
a  single  deployment  area),  and  by  Agreed 
Statements  in  October  1978  and  June  1985 
(affecting  concurrent  SAM -ABM  missile  and 
radar  testing  and  duties  pertaining  to  Arti- 
cle VI  on  ABM-mode  testing  constraints). 
These  agreements  establish  a  practice  of 
modifying  treaty  rights  and  duties  only  by 
express  written  agreement.  These  agree- 
ments do  not  materially  affect  interpreta- 
tion of  the  right  to  develop  future-type  OPP 
ABM  systems. 

29.  There  has  not  been  subsequent  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  the  treaty  which 
establishes  the  subsequent  agreement  of  the 
parties  regarding  interpretation  of  Articles 
III  and  V,  and  Agreed  Statement  D,  per 
Vienna  Convention  Article  31(3Kb). 

30.  Subsequent  statements  proximate  to 
treaty  ratification  by  officials  presumptively 
authorized  to  represent  and  bind  the  U.S. 
government— the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Head  of  the  SALT  I  dele- 
gation—are consistent  with  a  permissive 
(broad)  interpretation  of  ABM  development 
rights  for  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems. 

31.  A  Statement  "on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
government"  proximate  to  treaty  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  on  Sep- 
temlier  29,  1972,  expressly  rejected  unilater- 
al U.S.  declarations  interpreting  SALT  I  ob- 
ligations during  the  U.S.  ratification  proc- 
ess. Pravda  reported  on  September  30.  1972 
the  proceedings  before  the  closed  meeting 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  in  the  Krem- 
lin on  September  29th: 

V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  First  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  stated  "on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
government" 

"At  the  same  time,  to  this  day  there  are 
political  figures  in  the  United  States  who 
continue  to  insist  on  pursuing  'from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength'  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  discussions  of  the 
Soviet-U.S.  agreements  in  the  United  States. 
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thflM  flcuTM  tdranoed  various  fmr-fetehed 
'eomUttans'  and  interpreUtiona'  for  the 
agiMBMnU  which  had  already  been  signed. 
thna  Intended  to  obtain  one-sided  advan- 
tasea  for  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  need  no  far- 
fetehad  tnteipretatlona  or  condlttona.  It  is 
iipnit^wt  that  the  dauaes  of  the  agree- 
ments which  have  been  concluded  be  stead- 
ily implemented  in  both  their  letter  and 
their  spirit."  Pravda.  September  30.  1972. 
K>.l-3. 

This  top  level  Soviet  statement  also  sug- 
gests that  the  USSR  would  have  rejected 
any  UJB.  attempts  to  condition  ratification 
of  the  treaty  in  any  way.  Just  as  Soviet  ne- 
gotiaton  had  repeatedly  rejected  XJ&  at- 
tempte  to  restrict  development  and  testing 
of  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems. 

SL  Other  Soviet  official  statements,  sub- 
sequent to  the  ABM  Treaty  signing  but  pre- 
ceding ratification,  are  consistent  with  a 
pomlsBtve.  broad  InterpretaUon  of  future- 
type  OPP  ABM  develofnnent  and  testing 
rights.  During  U.S.  Senate  consideration  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  on  June  21.  1072  the 
USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  signed  to 
pnv  an  article  apparently  written  by  Victor 
VIktorovich  Shustov,  an  official  of  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  arti- 
cle appeared  under  ShustoVs  ustul  pseudo- 
nym. V.  Viktorov.  and  was  entitled  "Agree- 
ments of  Historic  Importance."  The  "Vllc- 
torov"  article,  published  in  Mezhdunarod- 
naya  shlxn  (International  Affairs].  Number 
7,  July  1»72.  at  pp.  ia-27,  contained  a  para- 
graph which  referred  to  "the  emergence 
[poiavlenld]  of  new  deployed  ABM  sys- 
tems." An  inference  could  be  drawn  that 
new  A»M  systems  might  "onerge"  until  the 
stage  of  deployment.  An  alternative  transla- 
tion of  the  Russian  word  "poiavlenld"  is  the 
word  "appearance,"  in  the  context  of  the 
initial  appearance  of  the  fully  developed 
system.  Either  of  these  translations  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  permissive  InterpreUtion  of 
the  future-type  OPP  ABM  system  develop- 
ment issue: 

"The  significance  of  the  Soviet-UJS.  SALT 
accords  signed  in  Moscow  is  exceptionally 
great.  These  doctiments  are  primarily  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sides'  intention  to  avoid  a 
new  round  in  the  nuclear  missUe  arms  race. 
Consistent  implementation  of  these  accords 
will  prevent  the  emergence  [poiavlenld]  of 
new  deployed  ABM  systems.  This  in  turn 
will  considerably  reduce  the  incentive  to  de- 
velop more  sophisticated  types  of  offensive 
weapons.  These  would  inevitably  appear  if 
ABM  systems  developed  without  restriction 
since  the  desire  constantly  to  improve  ABM 
defense  would  lead  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  arms  race  process  would  continue  to 
gather  momentum  uncontrollably." 

Later,  during  the  Soviet  Presidium's  con- 
sideration of  the  ABM  Treaty  preceding 
their  vote  recommending  ratification  on 
September  29. 1972,  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Grechko  asseted: 

"[The  ABM  Treatly]  imposes  no  llmiU- 
tions  on  the  performance  of  research  and 
experimental  worli  aimed  at  resolving  the 
problem  of  defending  the  country  against 
nuclear  missUe  attack  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  The  Washington  Post  on  September  30, 
1972,  Robert  Kaiser  wrote  an  article  which 
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placed  the  Senate  on  notice,  three  days 
before  the  exchange  of  Instrrmients  of  rati- 
fication, of  the  prospect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  bad  a  rationale  for  a  permissive  inter- 
pretation of  future-type  OPP  ABM  develop- 
ment and  testing  rights: 

"Orechko's  curt  remark  does  not  provide 
enough  evidence  to  say  whether  the  Soviets 
now  have  another  interpretation.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Soviet  defense  minister  was 
only  reassuring  hardliners  here  [in  Moscow] 
that  research  and  development  on  all  kinds 
of  weapons  will  continue  . . 

33.  Excepting  official  statements  proxi- 
mate to  ABM  Treaty  ratification,  which 
provide  supplemental  evidence  consistent 
with  the  permissive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  subsequent  abstract  statements  that 
precede  the  actual  "creation"  of  new  ABM 
systems  or  components  lack  the  practical 
foundation  by  which  to  infer  practical  con- 
struction of  the  treaty.  Agreed  SUtement  D 
is  contingent  for  its  application  upon  the 
future  occurrence  of  a  condition  subse- 
quent. i.e.  creation  of  future-type  OPP  ABM 
systems  or  components. 

34.  Between  May  1972  and  June  1986 
there  is  no  record  of  official  Soviet  refer- 
ence to  or  legal  analysis  of  Agreed  State- 
ment D  In  open,  unclassified  publications. 
As  evidenced  by  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Henry  Cooper  placed  in  the  Comgrbssional 
Rbcors  by  Senator  Quayle.  as  recently  as 
March  1985  the  Soviet  Union  tabled  a  di^Tl 
arms  control  treaty  to  llmli  weapons  in 
space,  indicating  that  In  the  Soviet  view  the 
ABM  Treaty  did  not  heretofore  prohibit  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  ABM  systems  or 
components  of  future  types  in  a  space-based 
mode. 

35.  Official  Soviet  statements  since  May 
1985  Indicate  official  Soviet  Interest  in 
adopting,  after  13  years  of  protecting  their 
own  right  to  develop  and  test  mobile  future- 
type  systems,  a  restrictive  interpretation  of 
rights  to  develop  and  test  ABM  systems  and 
components  based  on  "Other  Physical  Prin- 
ciples,"  at  least  as  it  would  apply  to  the  U.S. 

36.  Official  U.S.  statements  In  the  period 
1978  to  1984,  In  connection  with  Arms  Con- 
trol Impact  Statements  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  indicate  either  a  disruption  of  insti- 
tutional memory  of  the  failure  to  obtain 
Soviet  agreement  upon  a  restriction  of 
future-type  OPP  ABM  system  development 
rights,  or  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  U.S. 
Executive  Branch  officials  to  extend  restric- 
tions upon  future-type  OPP  ABM  systems 
to  accomplish  what  the  ABM  Treaty  nego- 
tiators faUed  to  accomplish  between  1969 
and  1972  during  the  negotiations.  But  even 
these  official  U.S.  statements  in  the  period 
1978  to  1984  are  not  Indicative  of  an  Intent 
by  the  U.S.  government  to  modify  the  terms 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  or  to  bind  the  U.S.  uni- 
laterally to  more  restrictive  obligations  than 
apply  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

37.  EsUblishment  of  the  U.S.  Strategic 
E>efense  Initiative  Organization  (SDIO)  in 
1984  created  conditions  under  which  ABM 
development  rights  had  a  potential  practical 
Impact,  and  was  a  precondition  to  U.S.  prac- 
tical construction  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
Agreed  Statement  D. 

38.  Conmiencing  with  Department  of  De- 
fense initiatives  to  review  ABM  develop- 


ment rights  in  1984-1985,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration commenced  the  assembly  of 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  records  in  January 
1985.  and  initiated  review  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  obligations  in  1984-1985.  In  October 
1985  the  Legal  Adviser  in  the  Department 
of  State  completed  a  preliminary  review  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  instruments  and  the  nego- 
tiating record,  and  concluded  that  a  permis- 
sive or  broad  Interpretation  of  development 
and  testing  rights  for  future-type  OPP  ABM 
systems  was  supported  by  that  record. 

39.  In  August  1986  the  President  reviewed 
a  supplemental  memorandum  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Legal  Adviser  on  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  President  decided  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  Senate  access  to  the  negotiat- 
ing records  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, following  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Authorization  Bill  to  compel 
the  production  of  documents. 

40.  Following  review  of  the  negotiating 
record,  and  concurrent  with  the  release  of 
the  first  installment  of  the  157  page  Nuim 
Report  on  ABM  Treaty  interpretation  on 
March  11, 1987,  Senator  Joseph  Biden  intro- 
duced S.  Res.  167.  which  if  enacted  would 
bar  recourse  to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating 
record  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  or  any  special  meaning  given  to  a 
term,  in  contradiction  of  Article  31(4)  and 
32  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  and  the  Incorporation  of  customary 
international  law  in  the  U.S.  Corstitution. 

V.  SUBSEQUXMT  SOVIET  PRACTICSS  IK  VIOLATIOH 
OF  THB  ABM  TRIATY  PROVIDB  THE  UHITCU 
STATES  THE  RIGHT  TO  SUSPEND  OR  TERMIMATE 
THE  ABM  TREATY  IW  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART 

41.  Practices  of  the  Soviet  Union  subse- 
quent to  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
1972  constitute  evidence  of  an  expanding 
pattern  of  Soviet  violations  of  ABM  Treaty 
duties.  The  Soviet  Union  embarked  upon 
concurrent  testing  of  ABM  and  air  defense 
system  components  virtually  from  the 
outset  of  the  ABM  Treaty's  ratification. 
The  Soviets  demonstrated  a  capability  for 
rapid  relocation  of  a  moveable  ABM-3  type 
radar,  the  Flat  Twin,  quickly  moving  It  from 
Sary  Shagan  to  Kamchatka  in  1975.  The  So- 
viets continued  development  work  on  move- 
able radar  systems  with  ABM  applications. 
Even  before  signing  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in 
1979,  the  Soviet  government  had  underway 
a  program  to  construct  the  large  ABM  radar 
near  Krasnoyarsk,  in  violation  of  Article 
Vl(b)  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  radar  was 
completed  externally  in  1986,  after  fruitless 
U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  to  induce  a  halt  in 
its  construction. 

42.  A  variety  of  activities,  some  legal  and 
some  almost  certainly  Illegal,  suggest  Soviet 
provision  of  a  base  for  the  defense  of  the 
national  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
while  some  members  of  the  Senate  propose 
to  restrict  unUaterally  the  U.S.  testing  and 
development  of  future-type  OPP  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components. 

43.  Official  unclassified  findings  of  Soviet 
violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty  are  summa- 
rized in  the  following  table: 
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44.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  a  consequence  of  acts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  defeat  an  essential  object 
or  purpose  of  the  treaty,  as  provided  by  Ar- 
ticle 60  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties. 

45.  The  United  States  has  the  further 
rights  to  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
event  that  "extraordinary  events"  jeopard- 
ize its  "supreme  interests,"  per  Article 
XV(2)  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

46.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to 
defer  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
while  seelring  through  negotiations  the  ces- 
sation of  ongoing  illegal  Soviet  activities; 
the  United  States  may  preserve  its  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  as  a  consequence 
of  material  breach. 

VI.  A  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 
(REBUS  SIC  STANTIBUS)  PROVIDES  A  BASIS  TO 
AMEND,  SUPPLEMENT.  OR  TERMINATE  THE 
TREATY 

47.  Article  62  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  Treaties  permits  a  party  to 
invoke  as  a  ground  for  terminating  or  with- 
drawing from  a  treaty  a  "fundamental 
change  of  circumstances"  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  rebus  sic  stantibus.  The 
existence  of  the  circimtistances  which  have 
changed  must  have  "constituted  an  essen- 
tial basis  of  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  be 
bound  by  the  treaty:"  and  "the  effect  of  the 
change"  must  be  "radically  to  transform  the 
extent  of  obligations  still  to  be  performed 
under  the  treaty." 

48.  A  statement  of  the  Head  of  the  U.S. 
SALT  I  delegation.  Ambassador  Oerard  C. 
Smith,  on  May  9.  1972,  is  evidence  that  an 
essential  basis  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  on  the 
UJ3.  side,  was  the  continuing  efficacy  of  lim- 
itations on  strategic  offensive  arms,  so  as  to 
"constrain  and  reduce  on  a  long-term  basis 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  our  respective 
strategic  retaliatory  forces." 

49.  Soviet  evasion  of  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  limits  on  "heavy"  ICTBM  deploy- 
ments between  1972-1979,  Soviet  augmenta- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  forces  between 
1972-1979,  Soviet  creation  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing first  strike  counterforce  threat,  Soviet 
maintenance  since  1985  of  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  in  excess  of  those  agreed 
for  SALT  II,  Soviet  violations  of  the  qualita- 
tive limits  of  SALT  II,  and  the  termination 
of  SALT  II  as  a  political  commitment  by 
reason  of  Soviet  treaty  violations  in  May 
1986,  preclude  "the  survivability  of  our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  force"  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  limits  established  in  1972,  and  fur- 
ther limited  by  the  ABM  Protocol  of  1974. 

50.  The  failure  of  the  parties  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  further  constrain  and  reduce  on  a 
long-term  basis  threats  to  the  survivability 


of  the  respective  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
constitutes  a  fundamental  change  of  cir- 
cumstances essential  to  safeguarding  the 
purposes  of  the  ABM  Treaty  itself. 

51.  Systematic  Soviet  evasion  of  ABM 
Treaty  provisions  intended  to  preclude 
covert  or  rapid  overt  deployment  of  iUegal 
ABM  systems,  constitutes  a  further  and 
fundamental  change  of  circumstances  essen- 
tial to  achieve  ABM  Treaty  purposes.  Soviet 
acts  that  defeat  the  confidence  building 
purposes  of  the  ABM  Treaty  include:  con- 
current testing  of  strategic  surface-to-air  in- 
terceptor missiles  and  radars  in  an  ABM- 
mode  with  ballistic  missiles  and  ABM 
system  components:  the  deployment  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  SAM  systems  that 
are  largely  mobile  and  that  some  Soviet  offi- 
cials admit  can  Intercept  ICBJds;  the  de- 
ployment and  ongoing  construction  of  per- 
mitted large  phased  array  radars  (LPARs) 
on  the  periphery  of  Soviet  territory,  but 
with  redundant,  overlapping,  and  intemet- 
ted  coverage  and  potential  or  actual  roles  in 
ABM  battle  management  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  illegal  LPAR  near  Krasnoyarsk. 

Timely  warning  of  the  provision  of  an  ille- 
gal base  for  the  illegal  defense  of  national 
territory  can  no  longer  be  assured  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  concurrent  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  long-lead  time 
components  of  Soviet  systems  that  may  be 
or  become  part  of  a  territorial  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union  against  ballistic  missiles. 

52.  On  the  U.S.  side,  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  research  program  indicates  the 
potential  feasibility  of  developing  technolo- 
gy and  systems  that  may  provide  the  means 
for  exercising  the  right  of  national  self-de- 
fense. The  right  of  self-defense  is  inherent 
in  national  sovereignty  and  customary  inter- 
national law  as  codified  in  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  potential  feasi- 
bility of  developing  future-type  ABM  sys- 
tems that  include  components  based  on 
"Other  Physical  Principles"  than  those  of 
ABM  systems  in  existence  when  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  signed  may  constitute  a  funda- 
mental change  of  circumstances. 

53.  The  inability  to  constrain  and  reduce 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces,  the  Inability  to  provide  reli- 
ability warning  of  covert  or  rapid  overt  de- 
ployment of  Soviet  ABM  systems  as  a  conse- 
quence of  acts  not  expressly  banned  by  the 
ABM  Treaty,  together  with  concurrent  test- 
ing that  Is  irreversible,  and  the  potential 
feasibility  of  developing  ABM  systems  based 
on  "future-type"  OPP  ABM  technology,  al- 
together constitute  fundamental  changes  of 
circumstances  since  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  fifteen  years  ago. 

54.  The  aforementioned  fundamental 
changes  in  circumstances  provide  the  policy 
and  legal  basis  for  amending,  supplement- 


ing, or  terminating  the  ABM  Treaty  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  International  se- 
curity in  future  decades. 

PRELIMINARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Unless  unequivocal  information  is  re- 
ported by  the  Legal  Advisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  contradicting  the  findings  of 
the  August  1986  report  indicating  failure  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  restrict,  in  1972, 
rights  to  develop  mobile  ABM  systems  or 
components  that  are  based  on  "Other  Phys- 
ical Principles,"  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  permissive  or  broad  interpretation 
of  ABM  Treaty  development  and  testing 
rights. 

Various  objectives  may  be  served  by 
adopting  a  permissive  or  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty: 

(a)  The  Strategic  E>efen8e  Initiative  Orga- 
nization and  the  military  services  can  design 
a  test  program  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating system  performance  with  lesser  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  funds  If  ABM  Treaty 
development  rights  for  mobUe  and  space- 
based  development  and  testing  for  future- 
type  OPP  ABM  systems  are  exercised; 

(b)  The  President  has  already  placed  on 
the  bargaining  table  a  proposal  to  defer 
ABM  system  deployment  until  1996.  Adop- 
tion of  a  permissive  interpretation  of  devel- 
opment and  testing  rights  as  fully  in  accord 
with  the  treaty  obligations  agreed  upon  in 
1972,  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the 
President's  proposal  during  ongoing  arms 
control  negotiations;  and 

(c)  Adoption  of  a  legally  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  signals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Its  Increasingly  brazen 
pattern  of  expanding  ABM  Treaty  viola- 
tions wlU  not,  by  intimidation  or  threat  of 
further  violations,  cause  the  United  States 
to  impose  upon  itself  a  policy  of  unilateral 
vulnerability. 

2.  The  Senate  should  request  that  the 
President  expedite  determination  of  criteria 
that  distinguish  "Other  Physical  Principle" 
future-type  ABM  systems  from  current  type 
ABM  systems. 

The  I*resident  should  advise  the  Senate 
regarding  whether  an  ABM  system  that 
relies  upon  one  component  that  was  not  in 
existence  as  of  May  26.  1972  qualifies  the 
entire  AMB  system  as  an  OPP  system. 

3.  The  Senate  should  recommend  to  the 
President  declassified  publication  of: 

(a)  ABM  Treaty  negotiating  records  per- 
taining to  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment rights  for  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents based  on  "Other  Physical  Principles"; 
and 

(b)  A  history  of  the  SALT  I  negotiations, 
encompassing  both  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Interim  Agreement,  and  their  integral 
links  and  interdependence. 
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4.  Be«rtaic  in  mind  that  the  President  and 
the  Senate  have  a  shared  responsibility  to 
SHure  that  the  treaty  making  process  estab- 
lishes mutuality  of  obligations,  the  Senate 
should  reject  proposed  leglsUUon  (e.g..  S. 
Res.  187) ''— *g^"^  to  preclude  use  of  treaty 
negotiating  rofsords  even  though  other 
treaty  parties  may  use  them  to  sssert  rights 
or  purported  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  in  aooordanoe  with  Article  32  of  the 
Vienna  Omventlon  on  the  Law  of  Treaties. 

6.  To  fulfill  it*  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities In  treaty  making,  the  Senate  should 
review  aU  treaties  before  It  to  ascertain 
whether  a  qualification  of  the  resolution  of 
g^jvlce  and  consent  to  ratification  Is  re- 
quired. The  Senate  should  condition  or 
qualify  its  consent  to  ratification  In  a 
manner  that: 

(a)  is  legally  binding: 

(b)  assures  mutuality  of  obligations; 

(c)  provides  timely  notice  to  treaty  parties 
through  the  exchange  of  instnunents  of 
ratification:  and 

(d)  does  not  forego  the  Senate's  responsi- 
bility to  advise  and  consent  by  prior  ratifica- 
tion of  incomplete  treaties. 

Ever  since  President  Polk  sought  prior 
ratification  of  a  treaty  to  establish  the 
Oregon  boundary  In  1846,  if  not  earlier, 
presidents  have  sought  prior  ratification  of 
a  treaty,  even  when  a  condition  has  not 
been  fulfilled  or  an  instrument  is  not  yet 
sgreed.  See  S.B.  CrandaU,  "Treaties:  Their 
Making  and  Enforcement,"  at  pp.  67-72 
(2nd  edition.  1916).  If  the  Senate  is  to  meet 
Its  constitutional  responsibility,  as  with  the 
Threshold  Test  Bank  Treaty  now  before  it, 
it  should  insist  upon  the  completion  of  all  of 
the  essential  treaty  instruments  including  a 
new  Protocol  on  verification  before  render- 
ing its  advice  and  consent. 

8.  The  Senate  may,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quest that  its  members  serve  as  observers 
during  treaty  negotiations.  It  may,  from 
time  to  time,  request  access  to  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiating records.  It  should,  without  excep- 
tion, obtain  a  detailed  section-by-section 
analysis  of  any  treaty  transmitted  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  Ultimately,  the 
Senate  and  the  President  depend  upon  the 
good  faith  conduct  of  the  two  branches  of 
government,  in  the  exercise  of  a  shared 
power. 

7.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  treaty  formation,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  respect  its  own  rules  for 
the  ratification  process:  Rule  XXXVII  as  it 
applied  to  the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972,  and 
Rule  XXX  in  effect  today  have  safeguards 
for  qualifying  consent  to  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  so  that  all  treaty  parties  are  on  ex- 
press notice  of  whether  and  how  the  Senate 
has  modified  the  treaty  obligation  that  the 
President  may  elect  to  ratify.  The  action 
that  counts  under  the  Senate's  own  rules  is 
not  the  testimony  before  committees,  but 
the  reduction  of  proposed  qualifications  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  treaty 
itself,  or  an  amendment  or  reservation  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  Only  by  faith- 
fully applying  Its  own  rules  can  the  Senate 
facilitate  "the  restoration  of  constitutional 
balance  in  the  making  of  the  foreign  com- 
mitments" that  the  Senate,  by  S.  Res.  85  in 
the  91st  Congress  declared  to  be  "not  only 
compatible  with  the  requirements  of  effi- 
ciency, but  essential  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
mocracy."* 
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S.    1083— A   BILL   TO   DELAY   THE 
EBiiPLOYER  SANCTIONS  PROVI- 
SION    OF    THE    IMMIORATION 
REFORM    AND    CONTROL    ACT 
OF  1986 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  spon- 
sor of  S.  1083,  legislation  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoKcnn]. 

This  legislation  would  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions  of  the  Imn^gration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1986  for  4  months. 
Such  a  delay  is  essential  to  assure  even 
a  measure  of  fairness  imder  what  is 
really  a  bad  law. 

Last  year,  I  declined  to  support  the 
Immigration  Act  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  thought  that  it  was  improper 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
employers  in  a  position  where  they 
had  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  coimtry. 

Second,  I  was  concerned  that  in- 
creased discrimination  against  Hispan- 
ics  might  result  from  the  employer 
sanctions  provision. 

Finally.  I  believed  that  the  bill 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
agricultural  interests  in  this  country, 
failing  as  it  did  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  workers  at  harvest  time. 

It  does  not  please  me  to  say  this,  but 
events  since  the  bill  became  law  have 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  my  con- 
ccmsi 

We  have  seen  an  industry  spring  up 
to  provide  phony  dociunents  to  per- 
sons seeking  amnesty.  We  have  seen 
employers  fire  illegal  aliens,  even 
when  the  act  stated  clearly  that  per- 
sons already  employed'  could  keep 
their  Jobs.  We  have  seen  allegations  of 
discrimination  because  of  the  act.  We 
have  seen  the  future  of  some  agricul- 
tural interests  threatened  because  the 
seasonal  agricultural  worker  provi- 
sions in  the  law  fail  to  work  for  them. 
Some  changes  must  be  made  in  this 
law.  Last  week,  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  draft  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
need  for  the  Department  to  reevaluate 
them.  Additional  areas  require  atten- 
tion. 

One  is  the  effective  date  for  imple- 
menting the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sion of  the  act.  A  first  offense  under 
the  act  makes  an  employer  who  know- 
ingly hires  illegal  aliens  subject  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $2,000  per  illegal  alien 
hired.  Employers  are  also  required  to 
keep  records  on  all  employees  hired 
after  December  1,  1986.  Failure  to  do 
this  properly  can  result  in  a  $1,000 
fine. 

Because  of  the  heavy  fines  that  can 
be  levied,  the  act  included  a  6-month 
education  period,  during  which  no  en- 
forcement actions  could  take  place. 
During  this  time,  which  ends  on  June 
1.  the  Government  was  to  distribute 
forms  and  information  to  employers, 
and  conduct  a  public  education  pro- 


gram about  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions. 

So  far,  the  education  effort  has  been 
inadequate.  The  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  [INS]  was  to  send 
employers  a  handbook  explaining  the 
employer  sanctions  provision,  plus 
copies  of  all  the  necessary  forms,  but 
has  yet  to  do  so.  In  addition,  the  final 
regulations  and  forms  to  implement 
the  employer  sanctions  provision  were 
Just  issued  last  Friday. 

The  INS  admits  that  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  exists  about  these  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

So  what  should  we  do?  I  really  do 
not  blame  INS  for  the  problem;  they 
have  done  a  reasonable  job  imder  very 
difficult  circumstances.  But  the  effort, 
sadly,  has  been  inadequate.  The  em- 
ployers of  this  Nation  should  not  be 
held  accoimtable  for  that. 

One  key  way  to  ease  this  situation 
would  be  to  extend  that  education 
period— a  period  that  really  has  yet  to 
begin— through  September.  A  4-month 
extension  would  give  the  INS  the  time 
it  needs  to  develop  and  distribute  ma- 
terials that  explain  just  what  the  law 
does,  and  what  employers  must  do  to 
adjust  to  these  important  require- 
ments. 

Such  a  solution  won't  solve  the  basic 
problem,  but  it  will  ease  the  difficul- 
ties. For  this  reason,  I  commend  Sena- 
tor DeConcini  and  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  his  bill.  I  urge  its  early  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  U.N.  report  as:  "A 
situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

Pall  Rivsr,  RI. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  recently  read 
a  Reader's  Digest  article  on  Afghanistan. 
Those  poor  people!  I  had  no  idea  of  the  hor- 
endous  acts  the  Soviets  were  getting  away 
with.  You  have  my  husbands  support  and 


mine  to  "hiury"  some  action  against  them. 
In  the  meantime  I'll  pray  for  them. 
Thank  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Price. 

Harrington,  RI. 

My  Dear  Sbiatob  HmPBRrr:  I  am  heart- 
sick about  the  plight  of  the  Afghan  people. 
The  Reader's  Digest  is  doing  a  great  service 
in  informing  the  world  of  the  human-rights 
violations  by  the  Soviets  in  that  brave  coun- 
try. 

How  naive  I  was  (at  age  67)  to  hope  that 
Gorbachev  would  have  some  compassion 
and  end  his  uuuntries  atrocities  there. 

I  can't  believe  that  my  concern  would 
matter  but  I  know  that  oftentimes  Just  one 
more  contribution  or  opinion  makes  that 
difference. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  I  hope  my 
concerns  will  help  In  some  small  way. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ruth  IfLAHD.* 


THE  39TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4.  1987,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  once  again  Join  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  celebrate  the  39th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Throughout  those  39  years,  Israel  and 
the  United  States  have  shared  the 
same  goals,  democratic  ideals,  friend- 
ship, and  constant  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East  and  around  the  world.  On 
this  special  day,  let  us  pause  and  con- 
sider all  that  Israel  represents  to  the 
United  States. 

Israel  is  our  oldest  and  closest  friend 
in  the  Middle  East,  a  constant  and 
steadfast  ally,  a  beacon  of  liberty  and 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
people  of  Israel  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  their  commitment  to  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  And  I  am  proud 
to  be  part  of  the  efforts  here  in  the 
United  States  to  maintain  our  un- 
swerving commitment  to  the  security 
of  Israel. 

A  strong  Israel  is  essential  to  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  I  will 
continue  to  opi>ose  attempts  to  arm 
Arab  countries  pledged  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel.  What  the  Middle  East 
needs  is  not  more  sophisticated  arms 
for  Arab  States  but  more  sophisticated 
diplomacy  to  bring  the  parties  to  the 
conference  table  and  begin  direct  ne- 
gotiations for  peace. 

Last  October,  the  world  paid  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  brilliant  man  of  peace 
when  it  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  to  Elie  Wiesel.  In  the  40  years 
since  his  rescue  from  near  death  in  the 
Buchenwald  Concentration  Camp,  Elie 
Wiesel  has  become  the  conscience  of 
humanity  on  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  a  pre-eminent  adv(x»te  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world. 
In  honoring  him  with  this  distin- 
guished award,  the  world  rededicated 
itself  to  the  enduring  cause  of  "never, 
never  again." 

We  must  renew  and  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  permit  all  who  dream  of  "next 


year  in  Jerusalem"  to  realize  that  goal. 
We  rejoice  in  the  new  freedom  of 
Natan  Shcharansky,  Yuri  Orlov  and 
David  Goldf arb  and  are  hopeful  that 
that  recent  Soviet  indications  of  in- 
creased Jewish  emigration  will  bear 
friiit.  Yet  Soviet  emigration  is  still  at 
unacceptable  low  levels.  Only  914  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1986  com- 
pared to  the  peak  of  51,000  in  1979. 
And  Benjamin  Chamy  and  other 
Soviet  can<%r  patients  still  await  per- 
mission to  seek  urgent  medical  care 
and  to  join  their  loved  ones  in  the 
West.  On  this  anniversary,  we  pledge 
ourselves  again  to  never  give  up  or 
give  in  until  all  who  wish  to  depart  the 
Soviet  Union  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Throughout  the  last  four  decades, 
Israel  has  proven  itself  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "a 
symbol  to  all  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
human  spirit."  On  this  auspicious  an- 
niversanc  let  us  remember  the  cour- 
age and  the  vision  of  the  founders  of 
Israel,  and  commend  the  generations 
that  have  followed  them  for  their  suc- 
cess in  building  a  homeland  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous  consent  requests 
have  been  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
think  it  is  agreeable  on  all  sides.  While 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
on  the  floor,  I  shall  put  the  request. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  hot  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each;  and,  that  at 
the  hour  of  10:30  ajn.  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EQUAL  DIVISION  OP  TIME  AND  VOTE  AT  13  NOON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  between  the 
hour  of  10:30  and  12  noon  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Dohenici 
and  Mr.  Chiles;  and  that  a  vote  occva 
at  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles;  provided. 


further,  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  amendment  there  be  not  to 
exceed  9  hours  remaining  on  the 
budget  resolution  to  be  equally  divided 
between     Mr.     DoMsmci     and     Mr. 

Chiles.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  MR.  DOMZNICI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment  by 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DoMsirici  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordend,  That  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6,  1987,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business.  S.  Con.  Res. 
49,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
1990.  and  1991. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  time  between 
10:30  a.m.  and  12:00  noon  on  Wednesday, 
May  6,  1987,  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  ChilesI. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  hour  of  12:00 
noon  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  and  that  upon  disposi- 
tion of  that  amendment,  there  be  not  to 
exceed  9  hours  remaining  on  the  budget  res- 
olution, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Chiles  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  £>omenici}  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  there  will  be  9  hours  re- 
maining following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles  on  to- 
morrow on  the  overall  budget.  The 
vote  at  noon  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 
There  will  be  other  rollcall  votes 
during  the  afternoon.  It  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  complete  action  on  the 
budget  tomorrow,  which  means  that 
the  Senate  could  be  in  late.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  late.  But  I  want 
very  much  to  l>egin  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  biU  on  Thursday. 

Consequently,  Senators  should  be 
prepared  to  stay  in  tomorrow  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary  to  complete  action  on 
the  budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  have  been 
checking  to  see  how  many  amend- 
ments there  might  be  on  this  side.  I 
certainly  share  the  view  of  the  majori- 
ty leader.  If  we  can  complete  action  on 
this  bill,  the  earlier  the  better  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  anticipate  more  than 
maybe  four  or  five  amendments  at  this 
time.  There  may  be  others  after  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Chiles  amendment.  And  I  would  guess 
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thfft  MMue  of  those  would  not  take  a 
gtcal  deal  of  time:  maybe  15  to  30  min- 
utes on  a  aide. 

80.  if  we  all  woi^  together,  we  may 
be  able  to  comtdete  action  at  an  early 
hour  tomorrow  evening. 

lir.  BTRD.  Yea.  I  hope  so. 

Aa  the  Republican  leader  has  stated. 
I  would  hope  to  go  out  at  an  early 
hour  tomorrow  evening.  In  this  side  I 
only  know  of  the  pending  Chiles 
■maadmait  and  one  other  amend- 
ment. 

I  did  not  have  full  attendance  at  my 
conference  today,  although  it  was  a 
good  attendance.  Someone  could  oaxte 
up  with  an  amendment  that  I  do  not 
know  about. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  know  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  one  more  on  this 
side.  So  it  seons  to  me  that  we  should 
be  able  to  complete  action  on  the 
budget  at  a  reasonably  early  hour.  But 
Senators  should  be  aware  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  stay  in  until  we  finish 
action  on  this  matter  tomorrow 
evening.  The  time,  of  course,  will  even- 
tually run.  after  which  Senators  could 
stUl  caU  up  amendments,  but  there 
would  be  no  time  for  debate. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  indicated  that  on  his  side,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  there  are  four  or  five 
amendments,  and  on  this  side  I  only 
know  of  the  pending  amendment  and 
one  other.  It  may  be  that  not  all  those 
amendments  wUl  be  called  up.  It  could 
very  weU  be.  that  time  will  be  yielded 
back  on  the  overall  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  final  analysis. 

Senators  should  be  prepared.  There 
will  be  roUcall  votes  tomorrow,  and  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 
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A  bill  (HJl.  3)  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ne»  of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
second  reading  of  the  House  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Bto.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  biU  will  remain  at 
thedesli. 


UMI 


TRADE  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wHl  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  House  message  on 
the  trade  bill.  HJl.  3.  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  want  to 
put  this  bill  on  the  calendar.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  be  reporting  out 
a  trade  bill,  and  other  committees  in 
the  Senate  wUl  be  reporting  out  vari- 
ous pieces  of  legislation  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  overall  subject  of  trade 
and  competitiveness. 

I  understand  from  the  Republican 
leader  that  he  is  not  in  position  to  give 
me  consent  to  put  the  House  bill  on 
the  calendar.  Therefore,  I  would  have 
to  resort  to  rule  XTV. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  House 
bill  have  the  first  reading.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Republican  leader  have  any  further 
btisiness  he  wishes  to  transact  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  Blr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  President,  there  being  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:43  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  6, 1987,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  1. 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3, 1987: 
Trk  Jodiciart 
Robert  F.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
n.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  vice  Donald  W.  VanArtsdalen, 
retired. 

DKPAHTifKiiT  or  JusncK 
David  P.  Levi,  of  California,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Donald  B.  Ayer, 
resigned. 

Robert  H.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years  vice  Kenneth  W.  McAllister,  resigned. 
Jesse  R.  Jenkins,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Max  EL  Wilson,  resigned. 

Ihthe  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tiUe   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Peter  G.  Burbules,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibU- 


Ity  designated  by  the  President  imder  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Crosby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Honor.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

IhthkNavt 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promo- 
tion to  the  permanent  grade  of  commander, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UMUSTRICTKD  UHK  OmCBR  (llZX/lSZX) 

Abercrombie,  Austin  Gray 
Abrams,  Michael  Dane 
Ackerbauer,  Kris  Timerman 
Ahlberg,  Steven  James 
Alexander.  Ronald  Keith 
Allen.  John  Bruce 
Allen.  Lois  Elizabeth 
Alley,  James  Ray 
Amlrault,  Richard  Bradford 
Ammatm.  Clement  Joseph,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Lorin  Emerson 
Anderson.  Darl  Richard 
Anderson,  William  Harvey,  Jr. 
Angus,  Marlene  Ann 
Arrants,  Charles  Samuel 
Arsenault.  Arthur  John.  Jr. 
Baker.  Joe  Allen,  HI 
Baker.  Rush  Emmons.  HI 
Ballard.  William  Garnet 
Barber.  Arthur  Houghton.  HI 
Barela.  Maximo  Avilucea 
Barnes,  Robert  Carroll 
Bartron.  Robert  Patrick 
Baumstark,  Michael  Wayne 
Beal,  Stephen  Dennis 
Bean.  Jerry  Wayne 
Behn,  Marilyn  May 
Behre,  Christopher  Peter 
Belden,  Bruce  Edward 

Benkert,  Joseph  Albert 

Bergazzi,  Wesley  Allen 

Bemasconl,  Stephen  Joseph 

Bemitt,  Thomas  Richard 

Bertin,  Michael  Stephen 

Besancon.  Michael  David 

Billmyer,  Carola  Alma 

Bishop,  Harold  Ralph 

Bishop.  Mary  Ann 

Blake,  WUliam  Robert,  Jr. 

Boland,  James  Francis.  Jr. 

Boone,  William  Thomas 

Bossio,  Frank  T6obaldo 

Brady,  Roger  William,  Jr. 

Bray,  James  David 

Brennock,  Daniel  Joseph 

Bridges.  Robert  Thomas 

Brooks,  Frederick  Martin 

Brown.  Carradean  Lynn 

Brown.  Larry  Warren 

Brunstad,  William  Joseph 

Bryant,  Franklin  David,  Jr. 

Bryce.  Dexter  Scott 

Bueker,  Charles  Dennis 

Billiard,  Donald  Kenneth 

Bunevitch,  Gary  Joseph 

Btu^ett,  Arthur  Clinton,  HI 

Bury,  Stephen  Joseph 

Busch,  Daniel  Edward 


Butler.  Charles  Steven 
Calhoun,  Brian  Murray 
Campbell.  James  Anthony 
CampbeU.  Kay 
Campbell.  IiClchael  Patrick 
Cannon.  Miles  Joseph.  Jr 
Capello,  Leonard  William 
Carino,  Freddie  Fry 
Carman.  James  Allen.  Jr. 
Camevale  Leila  Vlttetow 
Carota,  Leonard  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Carter.  Earl  Frederick.  Jr 
Carter.  Thomas  Beeman.  Jr. 
Casalegno.  Lorenzo  Peter 
Cassada.  William  Paul 
Cassldy,  Patrick  Thomas 
Castan.  William  Charles.  Jr. 
Castleman.  Bruce  Allen 
Chanik.  Evan  Martin.  Jr. 
Chapman.  James  Haselden.  Jr. 
Chase.  Michael  Robert 
Chatten  Ann  Leilani 
Chiaverotti.  Gary  Robert 
Chisholm.  Peter  Carroll 
Christensen.  Robert  Kragh 
Christensen,  Steven  Donald 
CiUo.  Richard  Charles 
Clair.  William  Charles 
Clarey,  Robert  James 
Clarkson.  Danny  Leroy 
Clay.  Michael  Barrett 
Coachman,  Sandra  Lyime 
Cobum.  Bruce  Norman,  Jr. 
Cockrell,  Kenneth  E>ale 
Coleman.  Prank  Stewart.  Jr. 
Collins.  James  Vincent 
Collins.  Kathy  EUen 
Collins,  Robert  Prank 
Conway.  Robert  Thomas.  Jr. 
Cook.  Norman  Rhode,  IH 
Cook.  William  Terrance 
Cooper.  Charles  Grafton.  HI 
Cooper.  Ronald  Stephen 
Corteville,  Douglas  Floyd 
Covert,  Harold  Duane 
Cox,  Henri  Edwin 
Crane,  Larry  Wayne 
Crawford,  Bruce  Wayne 
Crenshaw,  Lewis  Womack,  Jr. 
Crews,  Jeffrey  Wiley 
CroweU,  PhiUp  Holmes,  IH 
Cnmiley,  Glenn  Doyle 
Cummlngs,  Brian  James 
Curts,  Raymond  James 
Dahmen,  David  Atherton 
Dalley,  John  Coughlan 
Dalley,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Daling,  Michael  Ernest 
Daugherty,  Terry  Lee 
Davis,  Robert  Eugene 
Dawson,  Jean  Anne 
Dean,  Robert  Murrell 
Decker,  Wilson  Banks 
Deemer,  Richard  Eugene 
Denny,  Patrick  Leo 
Destafney,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
DeuUey,  ciary  Wayne 
Dever,  John  Arthur 
Dick,  Richard  L. 
Ditzler,  Donald  Frederick,  n 
Dodge,  Kathleen  Virginia  Wol 
Donahue,  Conrad  James,  Jr. 
Dorsett,  Charles  Edward 
Drake,  Stephen  Lee 
Dudash,  Terrence  Mark 
Dull,  Timothy  Jefferson 
Dimaway,  William  Michael 
Dimn,  William  Howard 
Durfee,  David  Webster 
Duvall,  Michael  John 
Edmonson.  Ronnie  Eugene 
Egolf .  Roy  Terrance 
Einsidler,  Barry  David 
Elam,  Euirry  Bailey 


Enewold,  Steven  Lee 
Enrlght,  Thomas  Francis 
Erazo,  Luis  Ricardo 
Erwln,  Tina  Marie 
Espinosa,  William  Michael 
Esterlund.  Richard  Carlton 
Evans,  Monty  Jay 
Peeks,  Thomas  Michael 
Ferguson,  Jerry  Francis 
Ferriter,  Edward  CMiadwick 
Fishbume,  Lillian  Elaine 
Fisher,  Rory  Hilton 
Fitzgerald.  Mark  Paul 
Fitqjatrick.  Robert  Bruce 
Flanagan.  John  Joseph.  HI 
Fleming.  John  Leroy 
P7ennlken,  Robert  James 
Fondem.  Steven  Verne 
Ford.  Robert  Dale 
Ford.  Thom  Woodward 
Foster.  William  Keith 
Fox,  Martin 

Francisco,  Roger  Benton 
Franken,  Daniel  Joe 
Franklin,  James  Curtis 
Fogate,  Andrew  Thomas 
Funk,  Glen  Allen 
Gabrynowicz.  Mark  Peter 
Gallagher.  Thomas  Paul.  HI 
(3allic.  Frank  Michael 
Gangewere,  Robert  Russell.  Jr. 
Garrison,  Paul  Carmichacl.  H 
Gay,  Frederick  Sydney.  Jr. 
Gaylor.  Steven  Charles 
Gershon,  Joseph  Stephen 
Getzf  red,  Lawrence  Daniel 
Gibbs,  Ronald  Mcbuel 
Gibson.  Deane  Kimbleton 
Gibson,  Robert  John 
Gillespie,  Dennis  Michael 
Glover,  Grey  Allen 
Goad.  Steven  Robert 
Gogolin,  James  Henry 
Golay,  Mark  Allen 
(3oldberg,  Marc  David 
Golden.  Kenneth  Eugene 
Golding,  Robert  Alfred,  Jr. 
Goodell,  Michael  Stephen 
Gorman,  John  Paul 
Gorman,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Goulding.  William  Albert 
Grant,  Jeffrey  Wayne 
Grassi,  Thomas  Anthony 
Greanias,  George  Hampson 
Green,  Consuella 
Green.  David  Kell 
Greene,  Joellen  Smith 
Greenert,  Jonathan  William 
Gregor,  John  Bradley 
Griffin,  Patricia 
Gripp,  Jan  William 
Groenert,  Frederick  Earl.  Jr. 
Guidry.  Mark 
Hadrosky,  Fern  Kay 
Haggart,  James  Alan 
Hale,  Christopher  Dyer 
Hamlin,  James  Sherrill,  Jr. 
Hammontree,  James  D. 
Hampson,  Gary  Wayne 
Handf  orth,  Dwight  Warner 
Hansen.  Mark  Albert 
Harding.  Ross  Miller 
Hardman.  Andrew  Hale 
Harger,  Tommy  Charles 
Harris.  Jeffrey  Bruce 
Harris.  Russell  Eric 
Hartllng.  Robert  Michael 
Harvey.  John  Collins,  Jr. 
Hathaway,  Carmrid  Glaston.  II 
Hathaway,  Dennis  Alan 
Henderson,  Craig  Brooks 
Hendrickson,  Scott  Lars 
Herr,  E>avid  Lawrence 
Hess,  Lawrence  Edward 


Heaa,  Randall  James 
Hierholaer,  Danny  Boyd 
Hlers,  CTarol  Alice 
Hilfer,  Roger  Terrill 
Hillenmayer,  James  Donald 
Hilley.  Howard  Stevens.  HI 
mavka.  Stanford  Harold 
Hobble.  Richard  James 
Holder,  Thomas  Vincoit 
Hoik.  George  Bertwell 
Holt.  Thomas  Hugh 
Hudspeth,  Gary  Benton 
Hughes,  Louis  Allan 
Hunt.  Marilyn  Rose 
Hunter,  Sheilah  Martin 
Hunter,  Stuart  McKlveen,  III 
Hutchison,  Jeffrey  Alexander 
Hutton.  Unda  Vaught 
Ingram.  Alfred  Lovered  Vemo 
Ingram,  Steven  Rodney 
Jack.  Gary  Michael 
Jaclcson,  James  Gail 
Jannuzzi,  John  Leo 
Janora,  Thomas  Edward 
Johnson,  Jacob  Lee,  Jr. 
Jones,  Larry  Edward 
Kane,  James  Christopher 
Karas,  John  George 
Kauler,  Robert  David 
Keeper,  Robert  Harold 
Keho,  Jeffrey  Donald 
Keller,  Orion  Paul 
Kelley,  Kevin  John 
Kelly,  Barry  Lee 
Kelly,  James  Dean 
Kenny,  John  Michael 
Kidrick,  James  Grant 
Kiloline,  Thomas  John.  Jr. 
Kinzer,  John  Francis 
Kircher.  Karen  Lesley 
Kirkpatrick,  William  Robert 
Klaas,  Adrian  Leveme 
Klaus.  Robert  Franz 
Kllngseis.  Francis  Joseph 
Koch,  Dana  Susan 
Kohlenberg.  Clarence  Michael 
Kohler,  David  Ryan 
Kordis,  William  Stephen 
Korejwo,  Henry  Allan 
Kovach,  (jeorge  Eugene 
Krajnik,  Joseph  Scott 
Kreeger.  Theodore  Wilbur 
Kuehne.  Arthur  Perry 
Kunkle,  Steven  Alan 
Kyle,  Thomas  George 
Labrecque,  Terence  Paul 
Ladd,  Ronald  Rye 
Laedleln.  Paul  Arthur 
Landers,  Paul  Kennedy 
Lanning,  Roger  Brian 
Laraway,  RiU  Ann 
Larimer.  Stephen  Walker 
Larson,  Larry  Edward 
Law,  Douglas  Jay 
Lawson,  James  Wood 
Lee.  Thomas  Jenkins 
Leggitt.  Leulla  Rausch 
Lennon,  Michael  Alan 
Limper,  (Carolyn  Elizabeth 
Lindner,  Carl  Max,  III 
Lisner,  Charles  David 
Lochausen.  Vernon  C. 
Locke,  William  Nash.  Jr. 
Loren.  Donald  Patrick 
Lowell.  Robert  Owen 
Luczak,  Michael  Arthur 
Lussier.  (Christopher  Bernard 
Lyons,  Melvin  Charles 
Mackinnon,  David  Robert 
Maddocks,  Mary  Bruno 
Madison,  Patrick  Timothy 
Maher,  John  Dennis 
Malone,  William  Thomas 
Marinelli.  Jay  William 
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Mariner.  Roaemary  Bryant 
llanh.  WUUe  Ojrde 
ICanbalL  David  Warroi 
^■ytiaii,  William  Jordan,  m 
Marvin,  Qeorge  Rowe 
Mantuff.  Peter  Wade 
Mam^  David  Samuel 
y^.^i>«ii  Robert  Emmett 
Blaalowiky,  Robert  David 
Maaey.  Patrick  Lee 
Mathwldc  Cynthia  McOeorge 
Maiighan,  Wealey  Earl 
MTf>"'"»«.  Keith  Eugene 
McCartney.  Patrl<A  Loren 
McCullough.  Bernard  Joseph,  I 
McDonald.  Harvey  Blaylock 
MeOinty,  Louis  Leon 
McKeamey.  Terrance  James 
McKenaie.  Alan  Bruce 
McNally.  WilUam  John 
Mder.  David  Kirk 
Morcker.  Eric  Edward 
Meidinger.  Susan  Elaine 
Meride.  David  Dean 
Meyer.  Ethel 
Meyer.  Mary  Jayne 
Meyer.  Timothy  Hugh 
MidueU  Carole  Joan 
Midgett.  John  Richard 
Mikolai.  George  Anthony 
Miller.  John  Richard 
Miller,  Michael  James 
MQler.  Paul  Franklin 
Miller.  Robert  Burton,  n 
Miller.  Terry  Robert 
MUligan.  Martha  Louise 
Mniiken.  Mark  Reed 
Mills.  Catherine  Carter 
Mills.  John  Brian 
MiskeUy.  Elizabeth  Tyler 
Modnl.  Vincent  Peter 
Montgomery,  William  Morgan  J. 
Moon.  Robert  Lee 
Moore.  Paul  Andrew,  Jr. 
Morris,  Prima  Amelia  Escalon 
Morrison.  William  ICarcus 
Moseman.  James  August 
Moss.  Brian  William 
Mulcahey.  Kevin  Edward 
Murphy.  Ann  Kathryn 
Murphy.  Charles  Duncan 
Murphy.  Robert  Thomas 
Murray.  BiUy  Dennis 
Murray.  Michael  Kevin 
Myers,  Lawrence  Carroll,  m 
Myers.  Michael  Stephen 
Myers,  Richard  Christian 
Nadeau.  Thomas  Rkdiard 
Nef  f ,  James  Richard 
Nelson,  Hugh  Douglas 
Nelson,  Patrick  Andrew 
Nestlerode.  Robert  Norman 
Nibbs.  Virginia  Wallace 
Nichols.  Steven  Ray 
Nlgro.  Vincent  John 
Norton.  Donald  Gordon 
Noaiglia.  Robert  Everett,  Jr. 
Odea,  Jane  Skiles 
01s(m.  Eric  Thor 
CNeQ.  Patrick  David 
Orchard,  Fred  Gregg 
Orcutt,  Robert  Edgar.  Jr. 
Osbom,  Colin  Campbell 
Over.  Nicolaas 
Paine.  Richard  Charles 
Palko.  Thomas  Albert 
Parish.  George  Rod.  HI 
Parr,  Larry  Steven 
Pebley.  James  Walter 
Pedi,  Richard  Paul 
Penn,  William  Thomas 
Perrich,  David  Wayne 
Perry.  Craig  Cameron 
Peters.  Jon  Christopher 
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Peters.  Kenneth  Mizell 
Phaup.  Andrew  Lesueur.  Jr. 
Phillips.  Harry  Cullum.  IH 
Phillips.  James  William 
Pierce.  Craig  Anderson 
Pierce,  Roger  Allan 
Ploeger,  David  Charles 
Pohtos.  Robert  Nicholas 
Poling.  Thomas  Clinton 
Powell.  James  Richard 
Powers.  Glenn  Curtis 
Provencher.  Ronald  Henri 
Pumell.  Helen  Lucille 
Quick.  Gary  Wayne 
Quinn.  James  Joseph 
Rader.  Michael  Thomas 
Radner.  Richard 
Randall.  Donald  William 
Reece,  Jerrald  Douglas 
Reese,  Raoul  Buryle 
Reid,  Thomas  John 
Reinhardt,  Peter  Joseph 
Renninger,  James  Bruce 
Repsholdt,  Kai  Thorvald 
Reynolds,  WiUiam  Wayne 
Richards,  James  Joseph 
Richardson,  Larry  Don 
Rigas,Trifon 
Riley,  Richard  Preston 
Robb,  Randolph  Roland 
Roberts,  William  Howard 
Rode.  Alexander  Michael 
Rodman.  William  Blount,  V 
Rogers,  Thomas  Foster 
Rollins,  Bryan  Lee 
Rondestvedt,  Christian  Rober 
Rosakranse,  Blllleann 
Rosel.  Marianne  Brigetta 
Ross,  Thomas  Joseph 
Rowe,  Wayne  James 
Rowland,  Michael  Lyndon 
Rowley,  James  William 
Ruehe,  Frederic  Richard 
Rohl.  Philip  Calvin 
Rupnlk,  John  Stanley,  in 
Russell,  James  Emmitt 
Russell,  Thomas  Beckwlth,  m 
Samples,  David  Olln 
Sammon,  Stephen  Michael 
Sanderson,  William  Curtis 
Sanders,  Robert  Jesse,  Jr. 
Saunders,  Alexander  R.,  II 
Satterwhite,  Bernard  Mason  J. 
Schaeffer,  George,  III 
Scala,  Peter  Anthony 
Schreckengast,  Stewart  Wayne 
Schneegas,  David  Alan 
Schwartzel,  Joseph  Henry 
Schutz,  Paul  Stewart 
Scully,  Kirk  Raymond 
Scott,  Robert  Peter 
Severinghaus,  Richard  Jordan 
Settle,  Amy 
Shaw,  Claude  B 
Shaffer,  James  Stark 
Shepherd,  WiUiam  Stinson 
Sheehy,  Patrick  Thomas 
Sherlock,  Barbara  Jean 
Sherland,  Paul  Garfield 
Shoop,  Darreld  Russell  H 
Sherwin,  John  Stephen 
Sidman,  Howard  Blauvelt 
Short,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Michael  Doyle 
Sigler,  Steven  Joseph 
Skowronek,  Leslie  Jeaime 
Skjoldager,  Jack  Owen 
Slaven,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Slagle,  Brian  Allen 
Smania.  David  John 
Slighter,  William  Jan 
Smith,  Steven  Michael 
Smith,  Robert  Dale 
Snead,  James  Clayton 


Smoot,  Marc  Lee 
Sobieck,  Thomas  George 
Snook,  Richard  Eric 
Sparaco,  John  Richard 
Sonn,  Bruce  Eric 
Spencer.  Sterling  Roger 
Spearman,  Walter  Cuthbertson 
Spishock,  Patricia  Mary 
Silencer,  William  Edward 
Stack,  John  Jacob 
Springman,  Robert  Eugene 
Stalnaker,  Steven  Dickenson 
Stack,  Robert  Bryan 
Stelnestel,  Richard  Roy 
Stapleford,  James  Randall 
Stencil,  John  Craig 
Steuer,  Donald  Francis,  Jr. 
Stevenson.  John  Raymond.  Jr. 
Streck,  Steven  Clarence 
Stutzman,  Galen  D. 
Sudkamp,  Stephen  Donald 
Sullivan.  William  Daniel 
Summerall,  Daniel  Bush 
Sutherland,  Paula  Karen 
Tallent,  Hamlin  Bruce 
Tanguay.  David  Reheal 
Tarbox,  Judith  Ann 
Thigpen,  Dan  Irvln 
Thompson,  Thomas  Allen 
Tilley.  Patrick  James 
Tilton,  Terry  Warren 
Toalson.  Vance  Lee 
Toms,  Terry  Jack 
Tomsic,  Joseph  Andrew  Michae 
Torrey,  Martin  Edward 
Trahan,  Charles  Ray,  Jr. 
Tumblacer,  Theodore  Charles 
Turner,  Gary  Woodrow 
Tyson,  William  Jeanes,  III 
Ungvarsky,  William  Joseph 
Usher.  JUl  Roberta 
Vanbelle.  Bruce  Thomas 
Vanhook,  Robert  Joseph 
Vervoom,  Robert  William 
Villarreal,  John  Mark 
Vining,  Pierre  Grigsby 
Virgillo,  Richard  Louis 
Visscher,  Pieter  Arend 
Vogel,  Edward  William 
Vugteveen,  Dana  Lyle 
Wachendorf ,  Miles  Benton 
Wahling,  Mary  Lee 
Walker,  Kenneth  Dowell 
Walker,  Rickey  Ray 
Wallace,  George  Allen 
Ward,  William  Howard 
Wareasbury,  Theresa  Ann 
Watts,  Robert  Darryl 
Waylett,  Don  Harry 
Webb,  T.  Ladson,  Jr. 
Weber,  Joel  Nathan 
Weddell,  David  Ward 
Weideman,  Craig  Francis 
Weitz,  Charles  Arthur,  Jr. 
Welch,  Bryant  Earl 
Wessman,  Laurel  Aime  Hargan 
Wessman,  Lynn  Gammon 
Whaley.  James  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Christopher  Everett 
Whittaker,  Kent  Pldge 
White,  Carroll  Leroy 
White,  William  Sutton 
Whitworth,  Larry  Joe 
Wight,  Randy  Lee 
Williams,  Claven 
Williams,  Robbie  Lyn 
Williams,  VlcVd  Owens 
Willis,  Clarence  Coleman 
Willmann,  David  William 
Wilson,  Craig  Willard 
Wilson,  Donald  Frederick 
Wilson,  Eugene  Kennon,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Richard  Allen 
Wilson,  Thomas  J. 


WIngast,  Leda  Beth 
Witowski,  Thomas  Stephen 
Woerman.  William  Joseph.  H 
Womack,  Stephen  L 
Word,  Frank  Brown 
Worley,  Dennis  Lee 
Worthing  Lewis  Kendall,  lU 
Wright,  David  Keith 
Woethrich,  Chris  Allen 
Wynkoop,  Peter 
Tirak,  John  Lester 
York,  Franclne  Faye 
York,  James  Kent 
Young,  Brian  Keith 
Zimm,  Alan  Douglas 
Zortman,  James  Milton 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFTICERS  (14XX) 

Bailey,  Steven  Everett 
Ballard,  James  Claude,  HI 
Blsceglla,  Stephen  Vincent 
Blocher,  Ayers  Haden,  III 
Brown.  Martin  Richard.  Jr. 
Burgamy.  Kirk  Steven 
Cole,  Lonnie  William 
Erman.  Reginald  Joseph,  Jr. 
Evans.  William  Gaylord 
Everett,  Hobart  Ray,  Jr. 
Freund.  Bruce  Richard 
Hedderich,  Conrad  Peter 
Henning,  Peter  John 
Hollis.  Stephen  Joe 
Klein,  Glenn  Edward,  Jr. 
Leary,  James  Marcellus 
Lipsey,  Mark  Dillman 
Luby,  Robert  Emmett,  Jr. 
Macdonald,  Gordon  Scott 
McCord,  Raymond  Scott 
Moody,  Wiliam  Vincent 
Moore,  Gary  Edward 
Morrissette,  Thomas  Ludwig 
Moss,  Charles  Michael 
Ni,  Randolph 
Reimann,  Otto  George 
Riggs,  Bernard  Allan 
Romeo,  Martin 
Rucker,  Harry  Jospeh 
Scheib,  Timothy  Edward 
Silvestri,  Michael  Julio 
Smith,  Kenneth  Melvin,  Jr. 
Stillwell,  John  Wayne 
Stone,  David  Lee 
Thomhill,  David  Tracy 
Toddenham,  Read  Stapley 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AVIATION  ENGINEERING)    (161X) 

Barnes,  Timothy  John 
Batog,  John  Stanley 
Beach,  Edwin  Franklin 
Behr,  Michael  Ray 
Buckley,  Bruce  William 
Carter,  James  Robert 
Dacey,  Leo  Francis 
Fisher,  Rand  Hilton 
Graves,  Marshall  Warren,  Jr. 
Heifner.  Robert  Jack 
Henry,  Douglas  Gordon 
Herman,  Richard  John 
Hixson,  Roy  Lester,  III 
Human,  Billy  Bert 
Johnston,  Charles  Herbert.  Jr. 
Kosiek.  Martin  Stanley 
Moebius,  Richard  Carl 
Rogers,  Matthew  Joseph 
Scott,  Winston  Elliott 
Weller,  Joseph  Dickson,  Jr. 
Yerkes,  William  Mark,  Jr. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AVIATION  MAINTENANCE)   (ISaZ) 

Bralley,  Guy  Suvler 
Clarula,  Thomas  Alan 
Dacqulsto,  Nicholas  Joseph 
Hanna,  Lynn  Kenneth 
Peschke,  Marguerite  McNiel 
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Reed.  Thomas  Wood 
Ruth  Richard  Lee 
Ruthazer,  Robert  Pearson 
Scalia,  August 
Taylor,  Patrick  Earl 
Trayner,  Richard  Elwood 
Watry,  Coleen  Ann 
Williams,  James  Michael 

AVIATION  DITTY  OFFICERS  (1S4X) 

Ref  o,  Ian  Blair 
Roach,  John  James,  III 
Skipper.  Donald  Wiggins 
Thompson,  Gregory  Scott 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGY)   (ISIX) 

Ammons,  Richard  Patterson 
Colton,  Arthur,  II 
Grabtree,  Charles  Scott 
Davis,  John  Michael 
Ditewig,  William  Thomas 
Galllna.  Judith  Anne 
Grant,  Roderick  Campbell 
Griffith.  Elizabeth  Stolberg 
Hemer,  Glenn  Alan 
Henry.  Michael  Dewltte 
Jerome,  Reed  Willis 
Johnson,  John  Lynn 
Kennedy,  Clarence 
Kretzmann,  David  Fredrick  Th 
Kurzanski,  Edward  Joseph 
Ludwig,  John  Michael 
McDonald,  Melvyn  Kenneth 
Nixon,  Ray  Byron 
Rapin,  Jerome  P. 
Scagnelli,  Michael  Louis 
Sena,  Michael  George 
Sheleheda.  Prank  Richard,  Jr. 
Smith,  Richard  Clarence 
Stevens,  William  Ray 
Taylor,  Howard  CD. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE)   (163X) 

Brown,  Rabon  Etempsey.  Jr. 
Carroll,  Patricia  Ann 
Cook,  James  Dean 
Darrah,  Joan  Ellen 
Duggan,  Michael  John 
Failmezger,  Victor,  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Robert  Leroy 
Jerome.  Cheryl  Ann  Baum 
Johnson.  Walter  Reece,  Jr. 
Key,  William  Tigner 
Kirkpatrick,  James  Reid 
Levitre.  Rosanne  Marie 
Lopardo.  John  Paul 
Lyman,  Rod  Guy 
Maresh,  David  Joseph 
Oneal,  Michael  Slmms 
Papworth,  Richard  Nicholaus 
Patton,  Pamela  Johnston 
Raniun,  Gary  Donn 
Ruzicka.  Richard  Milos 
Schippereit,  Stuart  Jonathan 
Simeral,  Robert  Lee 
Slagel.  Charlsie  Lucretta  Ru 
Stewart,  Joseph  David 
Templer,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Gerry  Steven 
Tiemay,  Terry  Wayne 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

(16SX) 

Davidson,  James  Edward 
Hessler,  Dennis  John 
Smith,  Charles  Derek 
Vansickle,  James  D. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

(ISXX) 

Aldinger,  William  Tyson,  Jr. 
Berry,  George  Hamilton 
Duddy,  Daniel  Francis 
Etro,  James  Francis 
Hacunda,  Michael  Richard 
Johnson.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Llechty,  John  Dale 


Malay,  Jonathan  Thomas 
Sandgathe,  Scott  Alphonse 
Slelchter,  William  Thomas 
Zeile,  Fred  Carl,  in 

LimTED  DUTY  OFFICERS  (LINE)   (SlXX/saXX/ 

•  3XX/64XX) 

Adams.  James  P.,  Jr. 

Andersen,  Richard  E. 

Ascione,  Raymond  Armond 

Bales,  James  Leonard  ' 

Bauder,  John  T. 

Biegler.  Loren  W. 

Boycourt,  Ivon  G.,  Jr. 

Breslln.  Joseph  J.,  HI 

Briley,  Earl  D. 

Calabrese,  Geoffrey  J. 

Carawon,  Bruce  C. 

Casper,  J.  Kip 

Claybum,  Michael  W. 

Cohnan,  Hubert  E. 

Davis,  Robert  Edward 

Fenton,  William  C.  Jr. 

Fone,  Raymond  Bernard 

Free,  James  Rodgers,  Jr. 

Freegard,  Sidney  B.,  Jr. 

Glidden.  Eric  S. 

Godwin.  Jackie  Eugene 

Gschwend,  David  A. 

HiU,  Thomas  G. 

Hogue,  Charles  W. 

Hopkins,  Michael  Rodney 

Howard,  John  Leon 

Hurst,  Ernest  W. 

lannetta,  John  Michael 

Johnson,  Patrick  H. 

Judd,  Michael  Ray 

Justet,  Patrick  K. 

Kearney,  Thomas  Earl 

Kitts,  Joseph  Carroll 

Knueppel,  Wolfgang  Werner 

Larson.  Glenn  Kermit 

Manaffey,  Joseph  W. 

McNeal,  Garrel  Ruel 

Moore.  Johnnie  C.  Jr. 

Morris.  Erwin  C.  Jr. 

Phipps,  Frank  P. 

Poch,  Richard  R.,  Sr. 

Reed,  Ralph  G. 

Sage,  William  R. 

Saye.  William  Andrew 

Slack.  Robert  H. 

Stewart,  William  J. 

Stuntz,  Richard  L 

Walthall,  James  Edward 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  5. 1987: 

The  Judiciary 

Larry  J.  McKiimey,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana vice  William  E.  Steckler,  retired. 

Philip  M.  Pro,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judget  for  the  district  of  Nevada  vice 
Harry  E.  Claiborne,  impeached. 

David  G.  Larimer,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353,  approved  July  10,  1984. 

Rodney  S.  Webb,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  vice  Paul  Benson,  retired. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Ewen  M.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Robert 
L.  Thompson,  resigned. 

National  Advisory  Council  on 

Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

Noreen  C.  Thomas,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
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for  %  tenn  expiring  September  30. 1988,  vice 
Wallle  Cooper  Simpson,  term  expired. 

ComcuincATioin  Satkllitx  Corporatioh 

MlehMl  A.  McM«nu>.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  ft  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Communicfttions  Satellite  Corporation 
until  the  date  of  the  annual  meetins  of  the 
Corporation  in  19M.  reappointment. 
I^UDuu.  Iabok  Rhatioits  Authomtt 

Jerry  Lee  Calhoun,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  July 
29, 1992.  reappointment 

Natiorai.  CouRcn.  on  thb  Hamsicappkd 

Jonl  Tada.  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17. 1988,  vice 
Joseph  Dusenlwrry.  term  expired. 

OocartxionKL  Sartt  ard  Hxalth  Rxvixw 

COMMUSIOR 

John  R.  Wall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  April  27. 
1993.  reaiwointment. 

In  THxAamr 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
7b  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  George  R.  Stotser.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUons  593(a).  3371  and  3384: 
T%  be  tnajOT  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Burdick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  V&.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  593(a).  3371  and  3384: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Wing.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ih  the  Air  Forck 

The  following-named  Individuals  for  ap- 
pointment as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force 
(ANGUS)  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  593  and  8351.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform 
duties  as  indicated: 

medical  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ian  R.  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  G.  Bemis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Douglas  B.  McMullen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  N.  Mullican,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Joann  Still.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

chaplaim 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Charles  R.  MUler.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ih  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  593  and  8379.  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code.  Promotions  made  under 
section  8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  section  593  shall  bear  an  effective 
date  esUblished  In  accordance  with  section 
8374.  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  (Ef- 
fective dates  in  parentheses): 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  David  H.  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/12/ 
87). 

MaJ.  Hanan  S.  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/ 
11/87). 

MaJ.  Robert  J.  Caster.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/20/ 
87). 

Maj.  HUton  A.  Condit,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(1/31/87). 

Maj.  John  W.  Cook.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (12/29/ 
87). 

Maj.  David  G.  Draper.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/22/ 
87). 

Maj.  Howard  L.  Hogan.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/ 
11/87). 

Maj.  Robert  B.  Koenig.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (2/2/ 
87). 

MaJ.  Blake  N.  Lancaster.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (1/ 
24/87). 

Maj.  Kenneth  W.  Mahon.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (2/ 
9/87). 

MaJ.  James  A.  McDUl.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (2/7/ 
87). 

Jay  A.  Mengel.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (2/25/ 
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Qavid  A.  MUes.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/10/ 
TheronDr^tre.^52-74-4966,  (1/11/ 


Hal  G.  Wick.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/10/87). 

LEGAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Tracey  I.  Arpen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/ 
11/87). 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  James  L.  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (1/10/ 
87). 

MEDICAL  CORP 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Carlos  A.  Callmano,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (1/ 
10/87). 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  Joseph  W.  Brookreson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(1/21/87). 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cera'  Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  In  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Gregory  A.  Fowler 
John  B.  Jacobs 
John  A.  McOuire 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  Com- 
missioning Program  candidate  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Raymond  D.  Maxwell 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  section 
531: 


Michael  A. 

Machemehl 
Jeffrey  R.  Macrls 
Steven  E.  Moreland 
Russell  J.  Morrison 
Dondl  J. 

Pangalangan 
James  A.  Pinkepank 
Mark  A.  Riser 
Patrick  J.  Ryan 
Patrick  W.  Stanton 
Gary  W.  Sweany 
John  R.  Tappert 
Mark  S.  Wasdahl 
Kevin  D.  Waskow 
Matthew  A.  Weingart 
David  A.  Williams 
Stepehn  C.  Woll 
Philip  Yu 
John  S.  Zavadil 
Robert  L.  Zouhar 


Mark  A.  Bigler 
Kevin  M.  Coates 
John  J.  Coffey 
Patrick  J.  Coll 
Elizabeth  Dauphin 
Jeffrey  G.  Grap 
Thomas  Hale,  III 
Ian  M.  Hall 
Douglas  C.  Hamilton 
John  R.  Hellman 
Stevena  B. 

Hemmrich 
Eric  B.  Hills 
Nathan  S.  Hines 
Craig  A.  Huff 
Mark  B.  Hyten 
Vernon  P.  Kemper 
Patrick  O.  Kennedy 
Del  T.  Klrkpatrick 
Michael  J.  Larson 
Lisa  A.  Lynch 
Alan  M.  Lytle 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  593: 
Paul  W.  Esposlto 
Richard  B.  PhUlIps 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officer  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code  section 
593: 
Elizabeth  K.  Hart 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  admit,  gracious  Ood,  that  when 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  sense 
how  many  gifts  we  have  re<»ived  from 
others— from  people  of  every  kind. 
Yet.  we  know,  too.  how  easy  It  is  to 
forget  those  good  gifts  have  not  (»me 
always  by  our  own  doing  or  our  own 
accomplishments,  but  have  come  to  us 
through  the  gifts  of  those  who  sup- 
port us  and  care  for  us.  In  this 
moment  of  prayer  we  acknowledge  the 
great  debt  that  we  have  to  so  many 
who  have  cared  for  us.  who  have 
prayed  for  us.  whose  love  was  our  gift, 
and  whose  attention  was  our  blessing. 
For  those  who  have  watched  over  us, 
and  continue  to  offer  their  support,  we 
offer  tills  our  prayer  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


forcement  purposes.  It  would  merely 
require  notice  to  employees  that  they 
are  being  monitored. 

Eighty  Members  are  cosponsorlng 
this  important  bill.  I  urge  my  other 
colleagues  to  Join  us  in  protecting 
workplace  privacy. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PROTECTIONS  FOR  WORKERS 
SUBJECT  TO  TELEPHONE  MON- 
ITORING 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  it  is  not  widely 
known,  thousands  of  businesses  regu- 
larly eavesdrop  on  the  telephone  con- 
versations of  their  employees  and  cus- 
tomers. Such  monitoring  is  usually 
done  secretly,  without  employees  or 
members  of  the  public  knowing  when 
they  are  being  monitored.  The  con- 
stant threat  that  their  conversations 
are  being  listened  to  by  a  third  party 
erodes  workers'  dignity  and  privacy, 
and.  of  course,  monitoring  invades  the 
privacy  of  the  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

This  monitoring  occurs  under  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  wiretap  law.  which 
otherwise  prohibits  the  monitoring  of 
telephone  conversations  without  court 
order.  To  close  this  loophole,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  1950,  which  would  re- 
quire an  audible  tone  when  employers 
Usten  in  on  employee  telephone  con- 
versations. The  bill  would  not  limit  an 
employer's  ability  to  monitor  conver- 
sations for  service  quality.  Nor  would 
it  interfere  with  wiretaps  for  law  en- 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  next  couple  of  months  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  see  from  some 
Democrats  and  some  members  of  the 
press  a  lot  of  President-bashing  going 
on  around  this  place,  and  you  might 
even  see  some  Republicans  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs  worrying 
about  what  is  going  to  happen. 

I  Just  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is 
one  Republican  who  does  not  intend 
to  put  his  tail  between  his  legs.  I  am 
going  to  stand  with  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  President  Reagan  is  a  great 
American.  On  his  watch  he  has 
stopped  communism  dead  in  its  tracks 
throughout  this  worl(L  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  even  won  one  back. 

He  has  been  a  great  American  and  a 
great  President  who  has  made  Amer- 
ica great  again  and  he  has  made  the 
world  safer  for  my  children  and  grand- 
children and  I.  for  one.  will  do  every- 
thing that  I  can  over  the  next  2  years 
to  make  stire  that  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  his  programs,  which 
have  done  so  much  for  the  American 
people. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CHILD 
ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  ACTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Ml.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  agree,  it  is  that  families  are 
vital  to  our  society.  Whether  we  con- 
sider education,  nutrition,  housing,  or 
law  eivforcement,  the  Government 
plays  an  important,  but  clearly  second- 
ary, role  to  the  family  in  protecting 
life  and  in  fostering  a  good  quality  of 
life. 

Yet.  sadly,  family  issues  have 
become  extraordinarily  contentious  in 
recent  years.  Now.  we  have  come  up 
with  an  issue  on  which  people  from 
the  right,  the  left,  and  the  center  can 
join  hands.   I   am  delighted  to   an- 


nounce that  there  has  come  about  a 
unique  alliance  around  the  issue  of 
adoption.  Members  from  both  parties 
and  both  btxlies  have  joined  to  intro- 
duce two  pieces  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide child  adoption  benefits  for  Feder- 
al Government  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  military. 

The  costs  of  adoption  can  be  stagger- 
ing and  too  often  prove  a  barrier  to  in- 
dividuals and  couples  trying  to  build 
families  through  this  means.  Employ- 
ees who  have  a  biological  chUd  get 
health  benefits  for  the  pregnancy  and 
delivery.  Employees  who  adopt,  on  the 
other  hand,  receive  no  benefits 
through  their  health  plans. 

The  average  nonprofit  agency  fee  in 
1985  was  $6,000  and  ranged  much 
higher.  Private  adoptions  cost  around 
$11,000.  Fortunately,  the  costs  in- 
volved with  the  adoption  of  children 
with  special  needs  are  relatively  low. 
Yet.  even  minimal  charges  can  be  dis- 
couraging to  families  of  limited  means. 

This  administration  has  been  quite 
aggressive  in  encouraging  adoption. 
Yet,  the  Federal  Government  provides 
no  benefits  whatever  for  civil  servants 
and  members  of  the  military  who  want 
to  adopt.  Almost  50  private  employers 
and  a  number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments now  assist  employees  with 
adoption  expenses  or  provide  leave  for 
the  adoptive  parent.  Companies  have 
found  that  these  benefits  cost  little 
and  are  an  effective  way  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  quality  employees.  By 
providing  adoption  benefits,  these  em- 
ployers are  helping  to  promote  an  im- 
portant societal  goal. 

Specifically,  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  reimburse  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  postal  workers  and 
employees  of  Congress,  and  members 
of  the  armed  services  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  legal  adoption  of  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age.  Each  em- 
ployee will  be  entitled  to  up  to  $2,000 
to  cover  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  adoption 
including  agency  and  placement  fees, 
legal  fees,  counseling  fees,  medical 
costs,  foster  care  charges,  and  travel 
costs. 

This  legislation  will  put  the  Federal 
Government  on  record  as  truly  sup- 
porting adoption.  Establishing  adop- 
tion assistance  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  long  overdue. 


THE  HIGH  <X)ST  OP  THE  LOW 
DOLLAR 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  renuu-ks.)     

BCr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  newspapers  in  this 
country  raise  questions  about  the  high 
cost  of  the  low  dollar.  This  is  the  third 
time  in  20  years  that  we  have  em- 
barked on  the  suicidal  policy  of  delib- 
erate dollar  debasement.  The  result  is 
a  confidence  crisis  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  the 
waning  days  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, when  the  dollar  was  falling  like  a 
rock  and  some  long-term  Treasury 
issues  of  face  value  $1,000  fetched  less 
than  $500  in  the  secondary  markets. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  bondholders  were  the  only  losers. 

Who  else  is  paying  the  high  cost  of 
the  low  dollar?  First,  holders  of  sav- 
ings accounts  and  life  insurance  poli- 
cies, whose  holdings  have  lost  nearly 
one-half  of  their  value  in  terms  of  for- 
eign exchange.  Second,  prospective 
homeowners  who  are  once  more  forced 
to  pay  mortgage  rates  at  double-digit 
figures.  Third,  consumers  who  are  hit 
with  higher  prices  of  imported  goods. 
Fourth,  American  producers  and  ex- 
porters who,  ironically,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  insane 
currency  debasement  policy.  But  now 
they  find  themselves  even  less  com- 
petitive as  a  result  of  the  widening  in- 
terest rate  differentials  which  favor 
their  competitors  abroad. 

The  cost  of  each  of  our  previous  ex- 
periments with  the  low  dollar  was  a 
skyrocketing  interest-rate  structure 
which  pushed  the  economy  into  a  re- 
cession. Is  there  any  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  our 
present  ill-conceived  experiment  with 
the  low  dollar  is  going  to  be  less  high? 


REPEAL  OF  ONE-WAY  TOLL  ON 
VERRAZANO-NARROWS  BRIDGE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joined  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  congressionally  mandated 
one-way  toll  on  the  Verrazano-Nar- 
rows  Bridge. 

The  toll  experiment  has  been  a  ca- 
tastrophe. It  has  cost  the  city  over  $7 
million  in  lost  revenues  and  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  traffic  problems 
in  the  metropolitan  region.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  consequence  of  this 
disastrous  experiment  is  the  creation 
of  three  new  air  pollution  "hot  spots" 
in  New  York  City.  This  hazardous  in- 
crease in  air  pollution  has  placed  New 
York  State  in  further  violation  of  its 
EPA-approved  State  implementation 
plan. 

The  December  31,  1987,  Clean  Air 
Act  deadline  is  looming— it  is  estimat- 
ed that  up  to  70  areas  will  not  meet 


the  compliance  deadline.  Ironically, 
while  the  Federal  Government  has 
threatened  New  York  with  severe 
sanctions  if  hot  spots  are  not  eliminat- 
ed by  the  December  31  deadline.  Con- 
gress itself  is  responsible  for  the  new 
hot  spots  which  have  resulted  from 
the  misconceived  Verrazano  toll- 
change. 

The  Verrazano  Bridge  is  a  local 
bridge,  built  and  maintained  with  local 
funds.  The  unprecedented  Federal 
mandate  which  forced  the  toll-change 
is  an  affront  to  New  York  City's  gov- 
ernment and  a  threat  to  the  sovereign- 
ty and  integrity  of  every  local  govern- 
ment. We  must  correct  our  mistake 
and  put  an  end  to  this  disaster.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  legislation  to 
repeal  the  one-way  toll  law. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT: 
LET'S  REFORM  THE  REFORMS 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Mother's  Day  approaching,  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  child  support  enforcement  amend- 
ments we  passed  in  1984.  That  was 
landmark  legislation— but  loopholes 
still  are  preventing  half  of  all  the 
women  holding  valid-  child  support 
orders  from  collecting  the  full  amount 
they  are  legally  owed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reform  those  re- 
forms! Closing  the  loopholes  will  pre- 
vent families  from  falling  onto  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Last  week  I  made  the  case  for  man- 
datory, immediate  wage  withholding 
of  child  support  and  the  need  for  full 
reciprocity  among  the  States.  Today, 
let  me  stress  the  importance  of  requir- 
ing a  review  of  support  orders  every  2 
years— allowing  adjustments  for  the 
cost  of  living  and  new  salary  data. 

In  1985,  New  Jersey  reviewed  1,500 
active  child  support  cases  based  on 
uniform  State  giiidelines.  As  a  result, 
those  support  orders  were  adjusted 
upward  dramatically.  And,  because  of 
that  adjustment.  27  percent  of  these 
families  were  removed  from  the  AFDC 
Program.  Now  that's  concrete  evidence 
that  tough  child  support  enforcement 
is  welfare  prevention! 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  child 
support  enforcement  package. 


GUN  CONTROL  AND  RAMPANT 
CRIME  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  is  rotten  in  the  Big  Apple, 
and  the  Nation  has  its  eyes  on  New 
York  City  this  week  as  the  trial  of 
Bernard  Goetz  continues.  Goetz  is  the 


victim  and  the  symbol  of  twin  horrors 
in  this  Nation:  rampant  crime  in  the 
cities  and  gim  control  laws  which  do 
not  allow  the  innocent  to  protect 
themselves. 

Two  years  ago  Goetz  shot  four  men 
in  self-defense.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  learned  that  all  of  these  men  had 
criminal  records.  Two  of  them  admit- 
ted they  intended  to  rob  Mr.  Goetz 
before  the  grand  jury  which  handed 
down  the  Goetz'  indictments,  and  one 
of  them  has  since  been  arrested  for 
raping  and  robbing  a  woman  in  the 
Bronx,  and  who  did  the  liberal  Big 
Apple  put  on  trial? 

Bernard  Goetz,  the  man  New  York 
CMty  refused  to  grant  a  firearms  li- 
cense, even  though  he  had  been 
mugged  twice  before.  New  York  CJity 
could  not  and  would  not  protect 
Goetz,  but  they  put  him  on  trial  in- 
stead. 

Perish  the  thought  that  anyone  in 
the  Red  Apple  should  resist  moving 
bands  of  criminals.  Perish  the  thought 
that  a  female  should  disinvolve  a 
rapist. 

As  Goetz  said  in  an  interview  a  few 
weeks  ago.  "In  New  York  City,  you  are 
still  not  aUowed  the  right  to  defend 
yourself." 

The  bottom  line  is.  of  course.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  environment  of  rape- 
mug-murder  and  gun  control,  do  not 
go  there. 


PLACING  U.S.  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES UNDER  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  have  just  introduced  a 
bill  that  will  put  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  of  the  United  States 
under  the  antiturst  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  for  far  too  long  we  have  al- 
lowed this  form  of  enterprise  to  escape 
the  disciplines  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

All  of  us  have  faced  the  horror  of 
cancellation  of  insurance  policies,  and 
failure  to  renew  insurance  policies. 

While  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  these  same  insurers  are 
doing  pretty  well  in  the  market,  I 
think  they  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  take 
that  matter  up  and  correct  this 
problem. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  TO  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  AGRICULTURAL 
FINANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
501  of  Public  Law  99-205,  the  Chair 


appoints  as  an  additional  member  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tiiral  Finance  the  Honorable  Cooper 
Evans  of  Grundy  Center,  lA. 


FEDERAL  PESTICIDE  PROGRAMS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce the  Federal  Pesticide  Pro- 
grams Improvement  Act  of  1987.  a 
companion  measure  to  S.  398.  This  leg- 
islation will  stop  the  duplication  of 
pesticide  research  by  Federal  agencies. 

Currently,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  researches  the  effects 
of  a  chemical  prior  to  its  registration 
for  use.  Under  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  agen- 
cies that  wish  to  use  the  chemical  on 
public  lands  must  then  duplicate  much 
of  ElPA's  research,  in  addition  to  filing 
the  usual  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

My  bill  would  allow  Federal  agencies 
to  access  studies  done  by  the  EPA  and 
use  them  to  comply  with  NEPA  re- 
quirements. This  would  in  no  way 
change  the  restrictions  or  require- 
ments mandated  by  NEPA;  rather,  it 
would  simply  stop  the  need  for  dupli- 
cation where  it  presently  occurs. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  save  test- 
ing costs,  eliminate  waste  through  du- 
plication, and  expedite  emergency  pest 
control. 


COST   OF   UNITED   STATES   CON- 
TINUED COMMITMENT  TO  DE- 
FENSE OF  JAPAN 
(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  with  Congresswom- 
an  Marcy  Kaptur  of  Ohio.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  call  on 
the  United  States  Department  of  De- 
fense to  prepare  a  study  estimating 
the  5-year  expense  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  our  national  se- 
curity interests  in  the  Far  East.  To  be 
more  specific,  I  am  asking  the  Penta- 
gon to  assess  the  cost  of  the  United 
States  continued  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Japan.  Today  the  United 
States  is  spending  about  $3.2  biUion 
per  year  in  defense  of  this  coimtry 
while  the  Japanese  pay  in  only  $1.5 
billion  for  this  defense. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  of  America  pays  taxes  of 
$1,200  per  year  for  our  military  de- 
fense. In  the  nation  of  Japan  each  of 
their  citizens  pays  only  $100.  They 
expend  1  percent  of  their  gross  nation- 
al product  on  defense,  we  expend  6 
percent. 

I  think  as  we  assess  the  trade  deficit, 
the  future  of  America's  commitment 
overseas  and  the  expense  of  those 
commitments,  it  is  important  that  the 
study  which  we  are  calling  for  take 
place. 
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the  board.  He  has  held  a  number  of 
posts  with  the  national  chamber,  most 
recently  as  treasurer,  and  will  make  an 
excellent  spokesman  for  the  business 
community  in  the  coming  year.  As 
chairman  of  the  board.  Ollie  will  work 
with  the  White  House,  Congress,  and 
foreign  dignitaries  to  advsmce  the  in- 
terests of  American  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Ollie 
Delchamps  is  my  friend,  and  I  am 
proud  of  his  many  accomplishments.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  this  endeav- 
or. 

Congratulations.  Ollie. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  DIVIDED 
SPOUSES  IS  HEARTBREAKING 
(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  to  Dr.  Galina  Vileshina 
and  her  husband,  Pyatras  Pakenas.  on 
their  10th  wedding  anniversary. 

Unhappily  for  Dr.  Vileshina.  a  neu- 
rosurgeon and  American  citizen  from 
my  district,  today's  celebration  with 
her  husband  will  mean  only  a  long-dis- 
tance phone  call  to  Pyatras.  6,250 
miles  away  in  Lithuania.  As  one  of 
only  a  few  such  couples  in  the  United 
States,  Galina,  and  Pyatras  have  not 
seen  each  other  for  7  years.  Mr.  Pa- 
kenas' request  for  emigration  has  been 
denied  17  times  by  Soviet  officials. 

The  plight  of  the  divided  spouses  is 
heartbreaking,  and  is  especially  true  in 
this  case.  Pyatras,  a  former  attorney 
now  working  in  a  meat  factory,  recent- 
ly suffered  a  heart  attack  and  is  very 
sick  and  requires  heart  bypass  surgery. 
In  spirit  we  are  with  this  couple  on 
this  special  day.  With  our  support,  all 
divided  spouses  are  not  alone. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  OLLIE 
DELCHAMPS 

(Mr.  CALLAHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  advise  the  House  that  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Oliver  H.  Del- 
champs,  Jr..  was  installed  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  27. 

Ollie  Delchamps  is  a  native  of 
MobUe.  AL.  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Del- 
champs,  Inc.,  a  supermarket  chain.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  serves  on  the  university's 
board  of  trustees.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  advisory  board  for  S.D.  Bishop 
State  Junior  College.  His  civic  contri- 
butions to  our  State  and  city  have 
been  tremendous  and  are  far  too  nu- 
merous to  list.  Ollie  has  given  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  resources  to  com- 
munity organizations  and  charities, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  Mobilian  of 
the  Year  in  1971.  He  is  a  great  Mobi- 
lian, a  great  Alabamian,  and  a  great 
American. 

The  chamber  showed  splendid  judg- 
ment in  selecting  Ollie  Delchamps  for 
the  prestigious  position  of  chairman  of 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  indeed  a  special  one  for  the 
hard-working  Americans  who  pay  for 
the  operation  of  government.  It  was 
Tax  Freedom  Day. 

Economists  at  the  Tax  Foundation 
estimate  that  it  takes  the  average 
American  from  January  1.  1987, 
through  May  3  to  pay  the  tax  collec- 
tor, assuming  every  dollar  in  his  or  her 
paycheck  is  paid  out  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  taxes. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foimdation. 
since  1984.  the  date  that  Americans 
are  liberated  from  government  has  ac- 
tually moved  6  days  farther  on  the  cal- 
endar—from April  28  to  May  4.  In  fact, 
American  taxpayers  have  just  re- 
turned to  the  same  point  they  were 
before  the  President's  tax  cuts  were 
enacted  in  1981. 

Yet,  this  apparently  is  still  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  for  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  not  that 
Americans  are  imdertaxed.  Even 
imder  current  law  taxes  will  rise  an  av- 
erage of  $77  billion  a  year  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years— 1988-92.  According 
to  CBO,  this  will  amoimt  to  almost 
$400  billion  in  additional  revenue  by 
1992. 

Enough  is  enough,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
time  for  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  back  off  from  its  grab  for  the 
pocketbooks  of  American  taxpayers. 


TE'O    ARMY    RESERVE    CENTER, 
FIRST-EVER  PERMANENT  MILI- 
TARY STRUCTURE  IN  SAMOA 
(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  a  recent  historical  devel- 
opment in  the  district  I  represent,  the 
territory  of  American  Samoa. 
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On  April  15,  the  UJS.  Anny  opened  a 
12  mnifai,  iM-monber  Reserve  center 
In  American  Samoa,  the  first-ever  per- 
manent military  structure  in  the  terri- 
tory. Named  after  one  of  American 
Samoa's  most  heroic  soldiers.  Sp4c. 
Flatele  Taulago  Te'o.  the  center  wiU 
provide  our  Reserve  unit  with  a  long- 
awaited  home. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  the  Te'o  Army  Reserve 
Center  in  American  Samoa  symbolizes 
many  things.  First  and  foremost,  it 
pays  tribute  to  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can Samoa  natives  who  perished  in  the 
^etnam  war.  Te'o  was  a  much  deco- 
rated soldier,  receiving,  among  other 
honors,  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Brome  Star  MedaL  Te'o  served  his 
country  and  his  people  bravely,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Army  Re- 
serve center  in  his  name  is  a  fitting 
testimonial  to  his  unselfish  service. 

The  opening  of  the  Reserve  center 
also  brings  home  to  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  a  sense  of  readiness. 
It  hii^lights  the  importance  of  main- 
taining an  alert,  efficient,  prepared 
military  force.  We  in  American  Samoa 
are  both  grateful  and  honored  to  be 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Army's 
newest  Reserve  center. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  young  men  and  women 
in  my  territory  enlist  in  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  at  an  extraordinarily 
high  rate.  The  pride  we  fell  as  patriot- 
ic Americans  shines  through  in  our 
Reserve  unit  as  well,  a  fact  borne  out 
by  the  high  words  of  praise  the  unit 
received  diuring  the  new  center's  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  The  Army  Reserve 
in  American  Samoa  embodies  every- 
thing good  about  the  military,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend  it 
and  its  new  home  here  today.  Thanic 
you. 


KRASNOYARSK  RADAR  FACILI- 
TY IS  A  VIOLATION  OP  THE 
ABM  TREATY 

(BCr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  next  2  weeks  we  will  be  beginning 
the  debate  and  continuing  the  debate 
and  discussion  of  the  1987  Defense  au- 
thorization, one  of  the  most  important 
documents  we  will  be  working  on  in 
this  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  we  debate  this  docu- 
ment, we  will  be  looking  at  those 
weapons  systems  being  proposed  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world,  we  will  I)e  looking  at  arms  con- 
trol issues,  we  will  be  looking  at  Issues 
relative  to  treaties  currently  this  coun- 
Uy  is  involved  in  such  as  the  SALT 
Treaty  and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  left  the  Rules 
Committee  where  I  fervently  fought 
to  have  an  amendment,  the  Weldon 
amendment  offered  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  during  discussion  and 


debate  tomorrow  regarding  one  very 
specific  point  relative  to  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  point  relates  to  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  facility  which  has  been 
installed  in  Siberia  and  which  is 
openly  acknowledged  by  many  individ- 
uals throughout  this  Nation  and  the 
world  as  an  open  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
amendment  is  allowed  to  come  before 
this  body,  fully  debated  and  discussed 
and  we  can  in  fact  take  a  stand  and  ac- 
knowledge that  one  single  violation 
which  practically  everyone  in  this 
country  agrees  is  a  violation  of  the  ex- 
isting ABM  Treaty. 


EXPEDITED  FUNDS 
AVAILABIUTY  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  siispend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  28)  to  limit  the  number 
of  days  a  depository  institution  may 
restrict  the  availability  of  funds  which 
are  deposited  in  any  account,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  28 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SSCnON  I.  SHORT  Tms. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act". 

SEC  2.  nSDINGS  AND  PVKPOSS. 

(a)  Fna»mas.—The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  voriting  and  depositing  of  checks  is 
an  important  element  in  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  American  economy; 

(2)  many  people  rely  on  the  rapid  avail- 
ability of  funds  deposited  in  their  accounts 
for  the  baMc  necessities  of  life; 

<3)  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  deposito- 
ry institutions  usually  receive  provisional 
credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve  for  checks 
they  receive  within  one  to  two  business  days 
after  such  checks  are  deposited  with  them, 
many  depository  institutions  have  imposed 
inordinate  delays  on  the  availability  of 
those  funds  to  depositors; 

(4)  the  incidence  of  returned  checks,  which 
depository  institutions  often  use  to  justify 
their  delayed  funds  availability  policies, 
amount  to  approximately  one  percent  of  all 
checks  written  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  returned  checks 
are  paid  on  second  presentment; 

<5)  with  few  exceptions,  efforts  by  State 
governments.  Federal  agencies,  and  the  fi- 
nancial industry  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
curbing  the  abuses  which  have  been  found 
in  the  area  of  delayed  funds  availability; 
and 

(9)  a  coordinated  Federal  response  is  the 
most  reasonable  way  to  assure  that  deposi- 
tors throughout  the  United  States  are  treat- 
ed fairly  in  gaining  access  to  funds  in  their 
accounts. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to- 
ft /    adopt    temporary,    maximum    time 

limits  for  the  availability  of  funds  deposited 
by  check; 

(2J  replace  those  temporary  time  limits 
with  standard  availability  ceilings  within  3 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  section  4; 


(3)  require  depository  irutitutions  to  fully 
disclose  their  funds  availability  policies  to 
depositors; 

(4)  permit  States,  and  individual  deposito- 
ry institutions,  to  adopt  funds  availability 
policies  which  aUow  depositors  to  gain 
access  to  funds  earlier  than  prescribed  by 
Federal  law  or  regulation;  and 

(5)  prescribe  appropriate  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

SEC  1  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERMANENT  EXPEDITED 
FVNDS  A  VAILABIUTY  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Permanent  Expedited  Funds  Availabil- 
ity System.— 

(1)  Development  RXQUiRKD.—The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  immediately  begin  to  develop  an  expe- 
dited funds  availability  system  which  will 
meet  the  funds  availability  schedule  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Time  limit  on  iMPLEMENTATTON.—The  ex- 
pedited funds  availability  system  shall  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  3  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  section  4. 

<b)  Schedule.- 

(1)  Next  business  day  AVAiLABiuTY.—Funds 
deposited  in  an  account  at  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  ctiecks  described  in  any  sub- 
paragraph of  section  4<c)l2)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  withdrawal  not  later  than  the  start 
of  the  business  day  following  the  business 
day  on  which  such  checks  were  deposited. 

<2)  Availability  of  local  checks.— Subject 
to  paragraph  (5),  not  more  than  1  business 
day  shall  intervene  bettoeen  the  business  day 
on  which  checks  drawn  on  a  local  originat- 
ing depository  institution  are  deposited  in 
an  account  at  a  depository  institution  and 
the  business  day  on  which  the  funds  in- 
volved are  available  for  withdrawal. 

(3)  Availability  of  nonlocal  checks.— For 
all  other  checks,  not  more  than  4  business 
days  shall  intervene  between  the  business 
day  on  which  such  checks  are  deposited  in 
an  account  at  a  depository  institution  and 
the  business  day  on  which  the  funds  in- 
volved are  available  for  uHthdrawaL 

(4)  Reduction  of  time  periods  where  pos- 
sible.—The  Board  shall,  by  regulation, 
reduce  the  time  period  established  under 
paragraph  (3)  to  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
and  equal  to  the  average  check  processing 
time  achievable  for  each  category  of  check 
under  an  improved  check  clearing  system. 

(5)  Time  period  adjustments  for  certain 
LOCAL  checks.— The  Board  may  extend  by  1 
business  day  the  period  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  funds  deposit- 
ed in  an  account  at  a  depository  institution 
by  checks  drawn  on  a  local  originating  de- 
pository institution,  other  than  an  institu- 
tion that  is  a  participant  in  the  same  check 
clearinghouse  association,  if  the  Board  de- 
termines that  such  extension  is  necessary  in 
light  of  average  check  processing  times 
achievable  under  an  improved  check  clear- 
ing system  uiith  respect  to  such  particular 
receiving  depository  institution. 

16)  Time  period  extension  for  certain  de- 
posits IN  NONCONTiauous  STATES  OR  TERRITO- 
RIES.—NotuHthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  time  period  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  extended  by  1 
business  day  in  the  case  of  any  deposit— 

(A)  in  an  account  at  a  depository  institu- 
tion which  is  located  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

(B>  by  a  check  drawn  on  an  originating 
depository  institution  which  is  not  located 
in  the  same  State,  commonwealth,  or  terri- 
tory as  the  receiving  depository  institution. 
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<c)  REauLATioNS.—In  connection  with  the 
establUhment  of  the  expediUd  funds  avaU- 
ability  system  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Board  shall  consider  (among  other  pro- 
posals) requiring,  by  regulation,  that— 

11)  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  deposi- 
tory institutions  shall  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  automate  the  process  of  re- 
turning unpaid  checks; 

(2)  each  depository  institution  and  Feder- 
al Reserve  bank  shall  place  its  endorsement, 
and  other  notations  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  Board,  on  checks  in  the  positions 
specified  in  such  regulations; 

<3)  within  one  business  day  after  on  origi- 
nating depository  institution  is  presented  a 
check  (for  more  than  such  minimum 
amount  as  the  Board  may  prescribe)— 

(A)  such  originating  depository  institu- 
tion shall  determine  whether  it  will  pay 
such  ctieck;  and 

(B)  if  such  originating  depository  institu- 
tion determines  that  it  unll  not  pay  such 
check,  such  originating  depository  institu- 
tion shall  direcUy  notify  the  receiving  de- 
pository institution  of  such  determination; 

(4)  regardless  of  where  a  check  is  cleared 
initially,  all  returned  checks  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  returned  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  and 

(5)  originating  depository  institutions 
shall  be  permitted  to  return  unpaid  checks 
directly  to,  and  obtain  reimbursement  for 
such  checks  direcOy  from,  the  receiving  de- 
pository institution 

(d)  Check  Return;  Notice  of  Nonpay- 
MENT.—No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  that,  with  respect  to 
aU  checks  deposited  in  a  receiving  deposito- 
ry institution— 

(1)  such  checks  be  physically  returned  to 
such  depository  institution;  or 

(2)  any  notice  of  nonpayment  of  any  such 
check  be  given  to  such  depository  institu- 
tion within  the  times  set  forth  in  subsection 
tb). 

(e)  Reports.— 

(1)  Implementation  proqress  reports.— 

(A)  Required  semiannually.— The  Board 
shall  trarumit  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  6 
months  thereafter  until  the  schedule  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (b)  is  implemented. 

(B)  CoNivNTS  of  report.— Each  such 
report  shaU  describe  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Board  to  achieve  the  schedule  established  in 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  Evaluation  of  temporary  schedule 

REPORT.— 

(A)  Report  required.— The  Board  shall 
trajismit  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the  ef- 
fects the  temporary  schedules  establislied 
under  section  4  have  had  on  depository  in- 
stitutions and  the  public. 

IB)  Contents  of  report.— Such  report 
shall  also  assess  the  potential  impact  the  im- 
plementation of  the  schedule  established  in 
subsection  (b)  unU  have  on  depository  insti- 
tutions and  the  public,  including  an  esti- 
mate of  the  risks  to  and  losses  of  depository 
institutions  and  the  costs  and  benefits  to 
consumers.  Such  report  shall  also  contain 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary. 

SEC  4.  EXPEDITED  FUNDS  A  VAILABIUTY. 

(a)  Next  Business  Day  Availability  for 
Cash  Deposits;  Wire  Transfers.— Except  as 
provided  in  section  S,  in  any  case  in 
which— 


(1)  any  cash  is  deposited  in  an  account  at 
a  receiving  depository  institution  staffed  by 
individuals  employed  by  such  institution,  or 

(2)  funds  are  received  by  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  wire  transfer  for  deposit  in  an 
account  at  such  irutitution, 
such  cash  or  funds  shall  be  available  for 
withdrawal  not  later  than  the  business  day 
after  the  business  day  on  which  such  cash  is 
deposited  or  such  funds  are  received  for  de- 
posit 

(b)  Cash  Deposits  at  an  ATM.— In  any  case 
in  which  cash  is  received  at  an  automated 
teller  machine  for  deposit  in  an  account  at  a 
depository  institution,  such  cash  shall  be 
available  for  xoithdrawal  not  later  than  the 
business  day  after  the  business  day  on  which 
such  cash  is  so  received. 

(c)  First  Year  Schedule.— 
(J)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 

subsection  (f)  and  section  S,  funds  deposited 
by  check  in  an  account  at  a  depository  insti- 
tution before  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  this  section  takes  effect 
shall  be  available  for  withdrawal  not  later 
than  the  business  day  provided  in  the  appli- 
cable paragraph  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Next  business  day  availability.— Funds 
deposited  in  an  account  at  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  check  shall  be  available  on  the 
business  day  after  the  business  day  on  which 
such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  case  of— 

(A)  a  check  for  not  more  than  tlOO; 

(B)  a  check  deposited  in  a  branch  of  a  de- 
pository institution  and  drawn  on  another 
branch  of  the  same  depository  institution  if 
both  such  branches  are  located  in  the  same 
check  processing  region  or  in  the  same  State; 

(C)  a  check  which— 
(i)  is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to  whom 

it  was  issued;  and 

(ii)  is  draton  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States; 

(D)  a  check  which— 
(i)  is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to  whom 

it  was  issued; 

(ii)  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  a  State; 

(Hi)  is  deposited  in  a  receiving  depository 
institution  which  is  located  in  such  State 
and  is  staffed  by  individuals  employed  by 
such  institution;  and 

(iv)  is  deposited  with  a  special  deposit  slip 
which  indicates  it  is  a  check  dravm  on  the 
treasury  of  a  State; 

(E)  a  check  which— 
(i)  is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to  whom 

it  was  issued; 

(ii)  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government; 

(Hi)  is  deposited  in  a  receiving  depository 
institution  which  is  located  in  the  same 
State  as  such  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  is  staffed  by  individuals  employed 
by  such  institution;  and 

(iv)  is  deposited  tnth  a  special  deposit  slip 
which  indicates  it  is  a  check  drawn  on  the 
treasury  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment; and 

(F)  a  cashier's  check,  certified  check,  tell- 
er's check,  or  depository  check  which— 

(i)  is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  issued; 

(ii)  is  deposited  in  a  receiving  depository 
institution  which  is  staffed  by  individuals 
employed  by  such  institution;  and 

(Hi)  is  deposited  with  a  special  deposit 
slip  which  indicates  it  is  a  cashier's  checK 
certified  check,  teller's  check,  or  depository 
check,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  Availability  of  local  checks.— Suttject 
to  subsection  (e)(2).  not  more  than  2  busi- 
ness days  shall  intervene  between  the  busi- 
ness day  on  which  funds  are  deposited  in  an 
account  at  a  depository  institution  by  a 


check  drawn  on  a  local  originating  deposi- 
tory institution  and  the  business  day  on 
which  such  funds  are  available  for  with- 
drawal. 

(4)  Availability  of  nonlocal  checks.— Not 
more  than  6  busineu  days  shall  intervene 
bettoeen  the  business  day  on  u>hich  funds  are 
deposited  in  an  account  at  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  a  check  draum  on  a  nonlocal 
originating  depository  institution  and  the 
business  day  on  which  such  funds  are  avail- 
able for  withdrauHiL 

(d)  Second  and  Third  Year  Schedule.- 

(1)  In  OENERAU-Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f)  and  section  S,  funds  deposited 
by  check  in  an  account  at  a  depository  insti- 
tution during  the  second  and  third  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  *haU 
be  available  for  withdrawal  not  later  than 
the  business  day  provided  in  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Next  business  day  availabiuty.— Funds 
deposited  in  an  account  at  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  a  check  described  in  any  sub- 
paragraph of  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  unthdrawal  as  provided  in  such  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Availability  of  local  checks.— Subject 
to  subsection  (e)(2),  not  more  than  1  bu»i- 
ness  day  shall  intervene  between  the  busi- 
ness day  on  which  funds  are  deposited  in  an 
account  at  a  depository  institution  6v  a 
check  drawn  on  a  local  originating  deposi- 
tory institution  and  the  business  day  on 
which  such  funds  are  availabU  for  with- 
drawal. 

(4)  Availability  of  nonlocal  checks.— 
Funds  deposited  in  an  account  at  a  deposi- 
tory institution  by  a  check  draum  on  a  non- 
local originating  depository  institution 
shall  be  availabte  for  withdrawal  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (c)(4). 

(e)  Time  Period  Adjustments.— 

(1)  In  aENESAL—Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Board  may,  by 
regulation —  , 

(A)  shorten  any  time  period  established 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d);  and 

(B)  extend  by  one  business  day  any  time 
period  established  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d),  or  shortened  under  subparagraph  (A), 
with  respect  to  any  deposit  made  at  a  shared 
or  nonproprietary  automatic  teller  machine. 

(2)  Adjustments  for  certain  local 
CHECKS.— The  Board  may  extend  by  1  busi- 
ness day  the  period  established  under  sub- 
section (c)(3)  or  (d)(3>  with  respect  to  funds 
deposited  in  an  account  at  a  depository  in- 
stitution by  checks  drawn  on  a  local  origi- 
nating depository  institution,  other  than  on 
institution  that  is  a  participant  in  the  same 
check  clearinghouse  association,  if  the 
Board  determines  that  such  extension  is 
necessary  in  light  of  average  check  process- 
ing times  achievable  under  an  improved 
check  ctearing  system  with  respect  to  such 
particular  receirring  depository  irutitution. 

(3)  Extension  for  certain  deposits  in  non- 
contiouous  states  or  territories.— Not- 
unthstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  time  period  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d)  shaU  be  extended  by  1  busi- 
ness day  in  the  case  of  any  deposit- 

(A)  in  an  account  at  a  depository  institu- 
tion which  is  located  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

(B)  by  a  clieck  (other  than  a  check  de- 
scribed in  any  subparagraph  of  subsection 
(c)(2))  drawn  on  an  originating  depository 
institution  which  is  not  located  in  the  same 
State,  commonwealth,  or  territory  as  the  re- 
ceiving depository  institution. 

(f)  Subsection  (c)  and  (d)  Schedules  Su- 
perseded BY  Section  3  System.— If  the  expe- 
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dited  funds  availaWlitt  stutem  ettiMUhed 
under  aection  3<a>  U  implemented  before  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph  (Zt  of  each  teetion,  the  schedules  es- 
UMUhed  in  tubetetiona  (e)  and  (d)  (other 
flkm  ««toecMon  teXZil  thaU  not  apply  after 
the  date  ntcA  <y>tein  is  implemenled. 

SEC  i.  SAfnVAMD  UCCnKHVS 

(a)  Nkw  Accomns.—In  the  case  of  any  ac- 
count estabHOted  at  a  depository  institution 
by  a  iMW  depoeitor.  the  fottovlng  provisions 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  any  deposit  in 
auA  account  during  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  account  v>aa  estab- 
UOud: 

(J)  Next  business  lur  AVuuMiurr  or  cash 
mua.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
in  Ute  case  of— 

(AJ  any  caA  deposited  in  such  account; 

<B)  any  funds  received  6y  ntcft  depository 
institution  by  wire  transfer  for  deposit  in 
auA  account;  and 

(CJ  any  fiauU  deposited  in  such  account 
by  cashier^  check,  certified  Oteck,  tiler's 
cftedt  depMitory  dieck,  or  traveler's  cheek, 
such  ca<>k  or  funds  shaU  be  available  for 
withdrawal  on  the  business  day  after  the 
busineu  day  on  wftic/k  such  cash  or  funds 
are  deposited  or,  in  the  case  of  a  wire  trans- 
fer, sudi  funds  are  received  for  deposit 

(21  AvAiLABmrr  of  otbxh  items.— In  the 
case  of  any  funds  deposited  in  s%tch  account 
by  a  cAeck  (other  than  a  check  described  in 
paragraph  (IKC)i,  the  availability  for  voith- 
drawal  of  mcft  funds  ihaU  not  be  sutmct  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3(b>,  4<c>,  or  4(d). 

(3)     LOBTATIOM     RELATmO     TO     PAXAORWH 

iihC)  checks  m  excess  or  ti,*M.—In  the  case 
of  funds  deposited  in  such  account  during 
such  period  by  checks  described  in  para- 
graph (IXC)  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
exceeds  $S,01M>— 

(A)  paragraph  (It  shall  apply  only  uHth  re- 
spect to  the  first  SS.0OO  of  such  aggregate 
amount;  and- 

(B)  not  more  than  8  busineu  days  s/ioU  in- 
tervene between  the  busineu  day  on  lohich 
any  such  funds  are  deposited  and  the  busi- 
neu day  on  which  such  exceu  amount  shall 
be  available  for  withdrawal 

(bl  Deposits  by  Checks  m  Excess  or 
tS.OOO.—In  the  case  of  funds  deposited  on 
any  busineu  day  in  an  account  at  a  deposi- 
tory institution  by  checks  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  exceeds  $5,000,  sections 
3(bt,  4(c),  and  4(d)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  tS,000  of  such  ojggregate 
amount 

(c)  Checks  Redepostted  After  Inttial 
RxTtmM.—In  the  case  of  a  check  which  xoas 
returned  unpaid  by  the  originating  deposi- 
tory irutituHon,  sections  3(b),  4(c).  and  4(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  svbse<iuent  redeposit 
of  such  check  in  an  account  at  a  depimiiory 
insHtution. 

(dJ  Repeated  OvEiU)KAns.—In  any  aise  in 
which,  on  three  separate  and  distinct  occa- 
sions within  any  S-month  period,  any  ac- 
count (or  successor  account  as  defined  by 
the  Board,  by  regulation)  of  a  depositor  has 
been  the  subject  of  checks  which  were  writ- 
ten by  such  depositor  and  which  were  in 
exceu  of  the  avaiUMe  funds  in  the  account 
involved,  sections  3(b).  4(c),  and  4(d)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  such  account  for  a  period 
Of  t  months  foUoioing  the  last  occasion  in- 
volved. 

(e)  FoBEiON  Checks.— Sections  3(b),  4(c), 
and  4(d)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in 
which  a  check  is  drawnon  a  depository  in- 
stitution, or  an  office  of  a  depository  insti- 
tution, located  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Emeroency  CosDmoNS.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Board  may  pre- 


scribe, sections  3(b),  4(c),  and  4(d)  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  deposits  in  any  receiving 
depository  institution  in  the  case  of— 

(1)  any  interruption  of  communication  fa- 
cUities; 

(2)  suspension  of  payments  by  another  de- 
pository institution; 

(3)  any  war;  or 

(4)  any  emergency  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  receiving  depository  institu- 
tion. 

if  the  receiving  depository  institution  exer- 
cises such  diligence  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire, 
(g)  Prevention  of  Fra  ud  Losses.— 

(1)  In  QENERAU—The  Board  may,  by  regu- 
lation or  order,  suspend  the  applicability  of 
this  Act  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  clas- 
sification of  checks  if  the  Board  determines 
that— 

(A)  depository  institutioru  are  experienc- 
ing an  unacceptable  level  of  loues  due  to 
check-related  fraud,  and 

(B)  suspension  of  this  Act,  or  such  portion 
of  this  Act  toith  regard  to  the  classification 
of  checks  involved  in  such  fraud  is  necessary 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  such  fraud. 

(2)  Sunset  provision-No  regulation  pre- 
scribed or  order  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  more  than  45  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  legal  holi- 
days, or  any  day  either  House  of  Congreu  is 
not  in  session). 

(3)  Report  to  conoress.- 

(A)  Notice  of  each  suspension.— Within  10 
days  of  prescribing  any  regulation  or  issu- 
ing any  order  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Board  shall  transmit  a  report  of  such  action 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
UTi>an  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  Contents  of  report.— Each  report 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  contain— 

(i)  the  specific  reason  for  prescribing  the 
regulation  or  issuing  the  order; 

(ii)  evidence  considered  by  the  Board  in 
making  the  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  such  regulation  or  order; 
and 

(Hi)  specific  examples  of  the  check-related 
fraud  giving  rise  to  such  regulation  or  order. 

(h)  Exception.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Board  shall  prescrH>e,  sec- 
tions 3(b),  4(c),  and  4(d)  shall  not  apply 
vnth  respect  to  any  check  deposited  in  an 
account  at  a  depository  institution  if  the  re- 
ceiving depository  institution  has  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  check  is  uncol- 
lectible from  the  originating  depository  in- 
stitution. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, reasonable  cause  to  believe  requires 
the  existence  of  facts  which  would  cause  a 
well-grounded  belief  in  the  mind  of  a  reason- 
able person.  Such  reasons  shall  be  included 
in  the  notice  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Notice  requirement.— 

(A)  In  QENERAU—In  the  case  of  any  check 
which  the  receiving  depository  institution 
determines  is  a  check  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  receiving  depository  institu- 
tion shall— 

(i)  if  the  deposit  of  such  check  is  made  in 
person  by  the  depositor  at  the  receiving  de- 
pository institution,  immediately  provide 
written  notice  of  such  determination  to  the 
depositor;  or 

(ii)  if  such  check  is  received  for  deposit  in 
any  other  manner,  mail  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination to  the  depositor  before  the  end  of 
the  business  day  following  the  business  day 
on  which  such  deposit  is  received. 

(B)  Subsequent  determinations.— If  the 
facts  upon  which  the  determination  of  un- 


collectibility  is  based  only  become  knoum  to 
the  receiving  depository  institution  after  the 
time  notice  is  required  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  depository  institution  shall  mo.il 
such  notice  to  the  depositor  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  busi- 
neu day  following  the  business  day  on 
which  such  facts  become  known  to  the  de- 
pository institution. 

(C)  Contents  of  notice.— In  addition  to 
the  reasons  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
paragraph  (1),  any  notice  required  under 
this  paragraph  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  day  the  funds  deposited  will  be  available 
for  withdrauHU. 

(D)  Record  of  notice.— Each  depository 
institution  shaU  retain  a  record  of  each 
notice  provided  under  this  sulaection  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (6). 

(3)  Availability  of  funds.— In  the  case  of 
any  check  which  the  receiving  depository  in- 
stitution determines  is  a  check  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  the  funds  deposited  by  such 
check  shall  be  available  for  withdravMl  by 
the  end  of  such  period  of  time  as  the  deposi- 
tory irutitution  may  establisli.  except  that 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable 
period  as  determined  by  the  Board. 

(4)  Basis  for  determination.— No  determi- 
nation under  this  subsection  may  be  based 
on  any  class  of  checks  or  persons. 

(5)  Overdraft  fees.— If  the  receiving  de- 
pository institution  determines  that  a  check 
deposited  in  an  account  is  a  check  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  receiving  depository 
institution  shall  not  assess  any  fee  for  any 
subsequent  overdraft  with  respect  to  such 
account  if— 

(A)  the  depositor  was  not  provided  with 
the  written  notice  required  under  paragraph 
(2)  (with  respect  to  such  determination)  at 
the  time  the  deposit  was  made; 

(B)  the  overdraft  toould  not  have  occurred 
Init  for  the  fact  that  the  funds  so  deposited 
are  not  available;  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  the  check  is  collected 
from  Ute  originating  depository  institution. 

(6)  Compliance.— Each  agency  referred  to 
in  section  13(a)  shall  monitor  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  in 
each  regular  examination  of  a  depository  in- 
stitution and  shall  describe  the  extent  to 
which  this  subsection  is  being  complied  vnth 
in  each  annual  report  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress. 

SEC  &  mSCBLLANBOVS PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Effect  on  Poucies  of  Depository  In- 
STTTunoNS.-No  provision  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  as— 

(1)  prohibiting  a  depository  institution 
from  making  funds  available  for  withdrawal 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  the  period 
of  time  required  try  this  Act;  or 

(2)  affecting  a  depository  institution's 
Hght— 

(A)  to  accept  or  reject  a  check  for  deposit 

(B)  to  revoke  any  provisional  settlement 
made  by  the  depository  institution  toith  re- 
spect to  a  check  accepted  by  such  institution 
for  deposit; 

(C)  to  charge  back  the  depositor's  account 
for  the  amount  of  such  check;  or 

(D)  to  claim  a  refund  of  such  provisional 
credit 

(b)  Regulatory  Responsibility  of  Board 
fob  Payment  System.— 

(1)  Responsibiuty  for  payment  system.— 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shaU  /lave  the  responsibility 
to  regulate— 
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(A)  any  aspect  of  the  payment  system,  in- 
eluding  the  receipt,  payment  collection,  or 
clearing  of  checks;  and 

(B)  any  related  function  of  the  payment 
system  with  respect  to  checks. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bility under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  After-Hours  Deposits.— For  purposes 
of  this  Act  any  deposit  which  is  made  on  a 
Saturday,  Sunday,  legal  holiday,  or  after  the 
close  of  busineu  on  any  business  day  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the  next 
busineu  day. 

(d)  Prohibition  on  Freezino  Certain 
Funds  in  an  Account.— In  any  case  in  which 
a  check  is  deposited  in  an  account  at  a  de- 
pository institution  and  the  funds  represent- 
ed by  such  check  are  not  yet  available  for 
vrithdrawal  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  deposi- 
tory institution  may  not  freeze  any  otfier 
funds  in  such  account  (which  are  otherwise 
available  for  wittidrawal  pursuant  to  this 
Act)  solely  because  the  funds  so  deposited 
are  not  yet  available  for  uxithdrawaL 

(e)  Employee  Training  on  and  Compliance 
With  the  Requirements  or  This  Act.— Each 
depository  institution  shaU— 

(1)  take  such  actions  as  may  tie  necessary 
to  fuUy  inform  each  employee  of  such  insti- 
tution of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  procedures  rea- 
sonably designed  to  assure  and  monitor  em- 
ployee compliance  with  such  requirements. 

(f)  Availability  at  Start  or  Business 
Day.— Wherever  any  provision  of  this  Act  re- 
quires that  funds  be  avaUable  for  withdraw- 
al on  any  business  day,  such  funds  shaU  be 
available  for  withdrawal  at  the  start  of  such 
business  day. 

SEC  7.  EFFECT  ON  STA  TE  LA  W. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  law  or  regulation  of 
any  qualified  State  which  requires  that 
funds  deposited  or  received  for  deposit  in  an 
account  at  a  depository  institution  char- 
tered try  such  State  be  made  available  for 
withdrawal  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
the  period  of  time  provided  in  this  Act  or  in 
regulations  prescrH>ed  by  the  Board  under 
this  Act  shall— 

(1)  supersede  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  any  regulations  by  the  Board  to  the 
extent  such  provisions  relate  to  the  time  by 
which  funds  deposited  or  received  for  depos- 
it in  an  account  shaU  be  available  for  with- 
drawal; and 

(2)  apply  to  aU  federaUy  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  located  within  such  State. 

(b)  Qualified  State  DEnNED.—For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "qualified 
State"  means  any  State  which  hcu  a  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  before  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  requires  that 
funds  deposited  or  received  for  deposit  in  an 
account  at  a  depository  institution  char- 
tered by  such  State  be  made  avaUable  for 
withdrawal  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
the  period  of  time  provided  in  this  Act  or  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  under 
this  Act  (as  in  effect  at  the  end  of  such  2- 
year  period). 

SEC.  «.  PA  rMEf/T  OF  INTEREST. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  interest  shaU 
accrue  on  funds  deposited  in  an  interest- 
bearing  account  at  a  depository  institution 
i)eginning  not  later  than  the  business  day  on 
which  the  dejjository  institution  receives 
prornsional  credit  for  such  funds. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Credit  Unions.— Sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  an  account  at 


a  depository  institution  described  in  section 
19(b)(l)(A)(iv)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  if 
the  depository  institution— 

(1)  begins  the  computation  of  interest  or 
dividends  at  a  later  date  than  the  date  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  aU 
funds,  including  cash,  deposited  in  such  ac- 
count and 

(2)  provides  notice  of  the  interest  payment 
policy  in  the  manner  required  under  section 
9(f). 

(c)  Exception  for  Checks  Returned 
Unpaid.— No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  payment  of  inter- 
est or  dividends  on  funds  deposited  by  a 
check  which  is  returned  unpaid. 

SEC.  *  DISCLOSURE  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABILITY  POU- 
CIES 

(a)  Notice  for  New  Accounts.— Before  an 
account  is  opened  at  a  depository  institu- 
tion, the  depository  institution  involved 
shall  provide  written  notice  to  the  potential 
customer  of  the  specific  policy  of  stich  de- 
pository institution  with  respect  to  when  a 
customer  may  unthdraw  funds  deposited 
into  the  customer's  account 

(b)  Preprinted  Deposit  Slips.— AU  pre- 
printed deposit  slips  that  a  depository  insti- 
tution furnishes  to  its  customers  shall  con- 
tain a  summary  notice,  as  prescTit>ed  by  the 
Board  in  regulations,  that  deposited  items 
may  not  be  available  for  immediate  with- 
dravidL 

(c)  Maiunq  of  Notice.- 

(1)  First  maiunq  after  enactment.— In  the 
first  regularly  scheduled  maUing  to  custom- 
ers occurring  more  than  30  days  after  the  zf- 
fective  date  of  this  section,  each  depository 
institution  shall  send  a  written  notice  con- 
taining the  specific  policy  of  such  deposito- 
ry institution  with  respect  to  when  a  cus- 
tomer may  withdraw  funds  deposited  into 
such  customer's  account 

(2)  Subsequent  changes.— Each  time— 

(A)  a  depository  institution  makes  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  specific  policy  of 
such  depository  institution  with  respect  to 
when  a  customer  may  loithdraw  funds  de- 
posited into  such  ctistomer's  account  or 

(B)  any  period  prescribed  in  section  4(c) 
or  4(d)  is  shortened  or  lengthened  by  the 
Board  under  section  4(e). 

such  depository  institution  shall  send  a 
written  notice  to  its  customers  of  such 
change  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  date 
such  change  becomes  effective. 

(d)  Posting  of  Notice.— 

(1)  Specific  notice  at  manned  teller  sta- 
tions.—Each  depository  institution  shall 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  loca- 
tion where  deposits  are  accepted  by  individ- 
uals employed  by  such  depository  institu- 
tion, a  specific  notice  which  describes  the 
time  periods  applicable  to  the  avaUabUity  of 
funds  deposited  in  a  customer's  account 

(2)  General  notice  at  automated  teller 
MACHINES.— In  the  case  of  any  automated 
teller  machine  at  which  any  funds  are  re- 
ceived for  deposit  in  an  account  at  any  de- 
pository institution,  the  Board  shaU  pre- 
scribe, by  regiUations,  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  automated  teller  machine 
shaU  post  a  general  notice  that  funds  depos- 
ited in  such  machine  may  not  be  immediate- 
ly available  for  withdrawal 

(e)  Notice  That  Funds  May  Be  Available 
Sooner  Than  Required.— Each  written 
notice  required  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  that  informs  depositors  that 
deposited  funds  may  be  available  sooner 
than  the  time  prescribed  under  the  policy  of 
the  depository  institutiOTi. 

(f)  Notice  of  Interest  Payment  PoucY.—If 
a  depository  institution  described  in  section 


8(b)  begins  the  computation  of  interest  or 
dividends  at  a  later  date  than  the  date  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)  with  respect  to  att 
funds,  including  casti.  deposited  in  an  inter- 
est-bearing account  at  such  depository  iruti- 
tution. any  notice  required  to  be  provided 
under  subsectioiu  (a)  and  (c)  shaU  contain 
a  written  description  of  the  time  at  v)hich 
such  depository  institution  begins  to  com- 
pute interest  or  dividends  uHth  respect  to 
the  deposit  of  such  funds. 
SEC.  It.  model  disclosure  forms. 

(a)  Development.— The  Board  may  publish 
model  disclosure  forms  and  clauses  for 
common  transactions— 

(1)  to  facUitate  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  aid  customers  try  utUizing  readUy 
understandable  language 

(b)  Voluntary  Use.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
requires  the  use  by  any  depository  institu- 
tion of  any  model  disclosure  form  or  claiue 
published  by  the  Board  under  subsection  (a). 

SBC.  II.  FORGED  TREASURY  CHECKS. 

Section  3712(a)  of  Htle  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Claims  over  Forged  or  Unauthor- 
ized Endorsements.— 

"(1)  Period  for  claims  against  presenttng 
BANK.— If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  a  check  is  issued  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  paid  over  a  forged  or  unauthorized 
endorsement  the  Secretary  may  reclaim  the 
amount  of  the  check  from  the  presenting  de- 
pository institution  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act),  or  any  other  endorser  who  has 
breached  its  guarantee  of  endorsement  not 
later  than— 

"(A)  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  check  was  paid;  or 

"(B)  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  tiegin- 
ning  on  the  date  a  timely  claim  with  respect 
to  such  check  is  received  under  section  3702. 

"(2)  Civil  action  to  enforce  liabilities 
FOR  FORGED  CHECKS,  ETC.—Except  OS  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3),  the  United  States  may 
bring  a  civU  action  to  enforce  any  liabUity 
of  an  endorser,  transferor,  depositary,  or 
fiscal  agent  on  a  forged  or  unauthorized  sig- 
nature or  endorsement  on,  or  any  change  in, 
a  check  or  warrant  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  UmUd  States  Postal 
Service,  or  any  disbursing  official  or  agent 
not  later  than  'pie  end  of  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  check  or  warrant 
is  presented  to  the  drawee  for  payment 

"(3)  Three  ADornoNAL  years  for  civil 
ACTION  ON  CERTAIN  CLAIMS.— If  the  United 
States  has  given  an  endorser  written  notice 
of  a  claim  a^fainst  the  endorser  within  any 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  1- 
year  period  established  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  bringing  a  civU  action  against  such  en- 
dorser with  respect  to  such  claim  shdU  be  ex- 
tended by  3  additional  years.". 

SEC.  It  RBCULATIONS. 

(a)  Regulations.— The  Board  shaU  pre- 
scribe regulations— 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(2)  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  eva- 
sion of  such  provisions;  and 

(3)  to  facUitate  compliance  with  such  pro- 
visions. 

(b)  Override  or  Uniform  Commercial 
Code.— Except  as  provided  in  section  7.  this 
Act  and  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
Act  shaU  supersede  any  provision  of  the  law 
of  any  State,  including  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  as  in  effect  in  such  State, 
which  U  inconsUtent  with  this  Act  or  such 
regulations. 
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M  Comm.TA-noM.—In  pnaeribing  rtgvla- 
tiomM  tatder  mbMctUm  (ai.  Oie  Board  thaU 
eomnU  with  the  ComptroOer  oj  Me  Cvntn- 
CR  Ae  Board  ofDincUm  of  the  Federal  De- 
poiU  Inauranee  CorvoratUm,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
CredU  Union  AdminUtration  Board, 
uc  It.  Aamtmsnunvg  K/mmauMMr. 

(a)  Aomnmnurm  Emtomckmemt.— Compli- 
ance with  the  reotdrmnent*  impoted  under 
thU  Act.  inelwiing  regtUationt  preteHbed  6y 
and  ordert  iMtmed  bt  the  Board  of  Oovemort 
Of  Uu  Federal  Beteroe  Syttem  under  thU 
Act,  sftoQ  be  enforced  under— 

(IJ  $ection  8  of  the  Federal  Depotit  Ituur- 
oneeAct  in  the  case  of— 
(A)  national  banht.  bn  the  ComptroOer  of 

the  Currenet: 

(Bi  memtter  bank*  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Swatem  (other  than  national  bank*).  6y  the 
Board  of  Govemort  of  the  Federal  Reterve 
Sp$tem;and 

(C)  banka  ituured  by  the  Federal  Depoeit 
tneuranee  Corporation  (other  than  membert 
of  the  Federal  Reaerve  SyatemJ.  by  the  Board 
of  Direetort  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Inaur- 
anee Corporation; 

(2t  aection  S(d)  of  the  Home  Otonert'  Loan 
Act  of  J93X  section  407  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act,  and  section  J  7  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  direcOy  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation},  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
sHtution  stUifect  to  any  of  those  provisions; 
and 

(V  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  with  respect  to  any  FederxU  credit 
union  or  insured  credit  union. 

(b)  ADDiTtONAL  POWXXS.— 

(II  Vnutnos  or  nns  act  tseatkd  as  viola- 
THXi  or  OTBER  ACTS.—For  purposes  of  the  ex- 
ercise by  any  agency  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  of  iU  poioers  under 
any  Act  referred  to  in  that  subsection,  a  vio- 
lation of  any  reguirement  imposed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of 
a  reguirement  impoud  under  this  Act 

(2)  EnroncaaMT  AtmmtuTY  umber  other 
ACTS.— In  addition  to  its  powers  under  ony 
provision  of  law  spedftcally  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  such  subsection  may 
exercise,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  any  reguirement  imposed  under 
this  Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on  it 
bylaw. 

(C)  ENrORCEMEMT  BY  THE  BOARD.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—Except  to  the  extent  that 
enforcement  of  the  reguirements  imposed 
under  this  Act  is  specifically  committed  to 
some  other  Oovemment  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
enforce  such  requirements. 

(21  ADDmoNAL  REMEDY.— If  the  Board  de- 
termines that— 

(A)  any  depository  irutittMon  which  is 
ruit  a  depoaitory  inatitution  deacribed  in 
aubaection  (a),  or 

(Bt  any  other  person  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board  under  this  Act,  including 
any  person  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  under  section  8(bJ  or  9(d)(2). 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  reguirement 
imposed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Board  under 
this  Act,  the  Board  may  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting any  depository  institution,  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  any  other  person 
s^ijeet  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  from 
engaging  in  any  actixMy  or  traruaction 
whUA  directly  or  indirectly  involves  such 
noruomplying    depository    institution    or 


person  (including  any  activity  or  transac- 
tion involving  the  receipt,  payment,  collec- 
tion, and  clearing  of  checks  and  any  related 
/tonction  of  the  payment  system  with  respect 
to  cheeks). 

(d)  Procedural  Rules.— The  authority  of 
the  Board  to  prescribe  regulatioru  under 
this  Act  does  not  impair  the  authority  of 
any  other  agency  designated  in  this  section 
to  make  rules  regarding  its  oum  procedures 
in  enforcing  compliance  utith  reguirements 
imposed  under  this  Act 

SKC  M.  CIVIL  UABIUTV. 

(a)  CmL  LtABiuTY.—Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  any  depository  in- 
stitution which  fails  to  comply  with  any  re- 
guirement imposed  under  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  Act  xoith  re- 
spect to  any  person  is  liable  to  such  person 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  ttie  failure; 

(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  the  liability  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  leu  than  $100  nor 
greater  than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except 
that- 

(i)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable;  and 

(ii)  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actions  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depoaitory  institution 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  lesser  of  $500,000 
or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  deposito- 
ry institution  involved;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court 

(b)  (Xass  Action  Awards.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  award  in  any  class 
action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  compliance; 

(3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  iiutitu- 
tUm; 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  affect- 
ed; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  com- 
pliance was  intentional 

(c)  Bona  Fide  Errors.— 

(1)  General  rule.— A  depository  institu- 
tion may  not  be  held  lialOe  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  for  a  violation  of 
this  Act  if  the  depository  institution  demon- 
strates by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  violation  was  not  intentional  and 
resulted  from  a  bono  fide  error,  notwith- 
standing the  maintenance  of  procedures  rea- 
sonably adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(2)  Examples.— Examples  of  a  bona  fide 
error  include  clerical,  calculation,  computer 
malfunction  and  programming,  and  print- 
ing errors,  except  that  an  error  of  legal  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  a  depository  institu- 
tion's obligation  under  this  Act  is  not  a 
bona  fide  error. 

(d)  Jurisdiction.— Any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  any  United  States 
district  court,  or  in  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation  in- 
volved. 

(e)  Reuance  on  Board  RuuNas.—No  pro- 
vision of  this  section  imposing  any  liability 
shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  rule,  reg- 


ulation, or  interpretation  thereof  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  interpretation  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 
SEC   IS.  electronic  clearinghouse  process 

STUDY. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Board  shaU 
study  the  feasibility  of  modernizing  and  ac- 
celerating the  check  payment  system 
through  the  development  of  an  electronic 
clearinghouse  process  utilizing  existing  tele- 
communications technology  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  actual  presentment  of  the  paper 
instrument  to  a  payor  institution  before 
such  institution  is  charged  for  the  item. 

(b)  Consultation;  Factors  to  Be  Stud- 
ied.—In  connection  with  the  study  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  appropriate  experts  in 
telecommunications  technology:  and 

(2)  consider  all  practical  and  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  development  of  an  electronic 
clearinghouse  process. 

(c)  Report  Required.— The  Board  shall 
report  its  conclusions  to  the  Congress 
within  9  months  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

SEC  It.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act- 
ID  the  term  "account"  means  any  demand 
deposit    account    and    any    other   similar 
transaction  account  at  a  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(3)  the  term  "business  day"  means  any  day 
other  than  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holi- 
day; 

(4)  the  term  "cash"  means  United  States 
coins  and  currency,  including  Federal  Re- 
serve notes; 

(5)  the  term  "cashier's  check"  means  any 
check  which— 

(A)  is  drawn  on  a  depository  institution; 

(B)  is  signed  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
such  depository  institution;  and 

(C)  is  a  direct  obligation  of  such  deposito- 
ry institution; 

(6)  the  term  "certified  check"  means  any 
check  uHth  respect  to  which  a  depository  in- 
stitution certifies  that— 

(A)  the  signature  on  the  check  is  genuine; 
and 

(B)  such  depository  institution  has  set 
aside  funds  which— 

(i)  are  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  check 
and 
(ii)  will  be  used  only  to  pay  such  check; 

(7)  the  term  "check"  means  any  negotiable 
demand  draft  drawn  on  or  payable  through 
a  depository  institution; 

(8)  the  term  "check  clearinghouse  associa- 
tion" means  any  arrangement  by  which  par- 
ticipant depository  institutions  exchange 
deposited  checks  on  a  local  basis,  inclttding 
an  entire  metropolitan  area,  toithout  using 
the  check  processing  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System; 

(9)  the  term  "check  processing  region" 
means  the  geograj^ical  area  served  l>y  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  check  processing 
center  or  such  larger  area  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulations; 

(10)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Pay- 
ments System  Advisory  Council; 

(11)  the  term  "depository  check"  means 
any  cashier's  check  certified  check  tetter's 
check,  and  any  other  functionally  equiva- 
lent instrument  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
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(12)  the  term  "depository  institution"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (vi)  of  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(13)  the  term  "local  originating  depository 
institution"  means  any  originating  deposi- 
tory institution  which  is  located  in  the  same 
check  processing  region  as  the  receiving  de- 
pository institution; 

(14)  the  term  "nonlocal  oHginating  depos- 
itory institution"  means  any  originating  de- 
pository institution  which  is  not  a  local  de- 
pository irutitution; 

(15)  the  term  "originating  depository  in- 
stitution" means  the  branch  of  a  depository 
institution  on  which  a  check  is  drawn; 

(16)  the  term  "participant"  means  a  de- 
pository institution  which— 

(A)  is  located  in  the  same  geographic  area 
as  that  served  by  a  check  clearinghouse  asso- 
ciation; and 

(B)  exchanges  checks  through  the  check 
clearinghouse  association,  either  directly  or 
through  an  intermediary; 

(17)  the  term  "receiving  depository  insti- 
tution" means  the  branch  of  a  depository  in- 
stitution in  which  a  check  is  first  deposited; 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(19)  the  term  "teller's  check"  means  any 
check  issued  by  a  depository  institution  and 
drawn  on  another  depository  institution; 

(20)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  town- 
ship, parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(21)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(22)  the  term  "wire  transfer"  has  such 
meaning  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulations. 

SBC.  17.  EFFECTIVE  date. 

(a)  Date  or  Enactment.— Sections  1,  2,  3, 
10.  11,  12,  IS.  16.  and  17  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  90  Days  After  Date  or  Enactment.— 
Sections  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  13  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(c)  180  Days  After  Date  or  Enactment.— 
Section  14  shall  take  effect  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  Regulatory  Authority  of  the 
Board.— Notwithstanding  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  any  provision  of  this  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  prescribe  regulations 
stiaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoMTGOMERT).  PuTSUEnt  to  the  rule,  a 
second  Is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  tmd  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylib]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaik]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  Nation's  financial  system- 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions— all  operate  on  other  people's 
money,  and  it  is  time  that  we  gave  the 
people  access  to  their  own  money. 


HJl.  28  provides  that  consumers— 
the  customers  who  deposit  their 
checks  in  federally  insured  institu- 
tions—«hall  have  use  of  their  deposits 
as  soon  as  modem  technology  allows. 

H.R.  28  ends  the  so-called  float  game 
that  has  delayed  fxmiis  availability  to 
consiuners,  provided  unwarranted 
profits  for  banks,  and  generated  a 
rising  tide  of  fees  for  bank  customers. 
The  effort  to  bring  justice  to  this 
area  of  financial  services  is  not  new  to 
this  House.  Legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing for  three  consecutive  Congresses 
and  the  House,  on  January  23,  1986, 
passed  a  check-hold  bill  only  to  have  it 
die  in  the  adjournment  rush. 

The  current  legislation  is  cospon- 
sored  by  148  Members  of  the  House. 
The  files  of  the  Banking  Committee 
are  bulging  with  letters  of  complaint 
about  outlandish  hold  policies  imposed 
by  banking  institutions— complaints 
across  the  spectnun  of  the  popula- 
tion—senior citizens,  the  affluent,  the 
poor,  the  hard  working  middle  class 
with  specific  case  histories. 

E^^en  Social  Security  checks— drawn 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury— have  been  sub- 
jected to  holds.  Internal  Revenue  re- 
funds—again good  solid  Treasury  in- 
stnunents— have  been  placed  in  the 
deep  freeze  of  check  holds. 

The  holds  are  not  limited  to  any 
class  of  checks  or  deposits.  The  exam- 
ples are  across  the  board— payroll 
checks,  personal  checks,  cashier's 
checks.  Government  checks.  The 
delays  are  a  crazy  quilt  of  arbitrary 
policies  imposed  willy-nilly  by  finan- 
cial institutions— a  few  days  in  one  in- 
stitution, a  few  weeks  in  another.  The 
consumer,  seldom  told  about  what 
check  hold  policy  applies,  is  often  vic- 
timized by  inflated  bounced  check 
charges  imposed  despite  deposits  made 
well  in  advance.  In  fact,  the  banking 
industry  is  clearing  between  $3  billion 
and  $4  billion  annually  from  return 
check  charges,  many  of  which  are 
caused  by  the  banks'  own  check  hold 
schemes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  abuses 
has  been  established.  Statutory  reme- 
dies such  as  those  provided  in  H.R.  28 
are  long  overdue. 

H.R.  28  strikes  a  balance  between 
the  clear  rights  of  consumers  and  the 
need  to  protect  banking  institutions 
from  possible  fraud.  The  legislation 
has  been  worked  out  carefully  over 
three  Congresses  and  represents  a  true 
bipartisan  effort  to  put  together  a 
workable  package. 

The  legislation  contains  four  key  ele- 
ments: 

First,  an  interim  schedule  effective 
90  days  after  enactment  providing 
mftvimiim  time  periods  that  banks  can 
hold  checks. 

Second,  a  permanent  schedule  of 
maxlmmn  time  periods  that  must  be 
in  place  no  later  than  3  years  after  en- 
actment. This  schedule  will  range 
from  next  day  avaUability  for  such 


items  as  Government  checks,  checks 
under  $100  and  cashier  cheeka,  to  1 
day  for  local  checto  and  4  dajrs  maxi- 
mum for  nonlocal  checks. 

Third,  full  and  timely  disclosure  of 
check  hold  policies  of  each  institution 
to  each  depositor. 

Fourth,  safeguards  that  limit  the 
possibility  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
required  to  make  the  maximum  effort 
and  employ  the  best  technology  to 
assure  that  these  schedules  can  be 
made  as  short  as  possible.  The  Federal 
Reserve  will  have  the  authority  to  add 
a  day  to  the  local  schedule  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  when  other 
alternatives  are  not  available.  Howev- 
er, it  is  our  intent  that  these  exten- 
sions be  granted  only  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  that  this  not  become  an  easy 
or  frequently  used  route  for  banks  to 
circumvent  the  punx>ses  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technology  to 
speed  check  clearing  and  the  return  of 
checks  is  available  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry now.  This  technology  is  now 
used  widely  to  move  funds  aJmost  in- 
stantaneously aroimd  the  world- 
something  that  happens  when  it  is 
profitable  for  the  financial  institu- 
tions. Now.  we  are  asking  that  some  of 
that  same  technology  be  used  to  give 
consumers  access  to  their  funds.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  a  big  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  this  happens  and  that 
Its  regulations.  Implementing  this  act, 
are  designed  to  help  the  consumer  and 
not  to  accommodate  every  possible  ex- 
ception that  can  be  dreamed  up  by  the 
banking  industry's  army  of  lawyers. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  for  too  long, 
has  dragged  its  feet,  failed  to  heed  our 
requests  and  those  of  consimiers  to 
take  administrative  steps  to  improve 
the  situation.  We  intend  to  watch  the 
Federal  Reserve  closely  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  understands  the  intent  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  28  is  a  solid  work- 
able solution  to  a  problem  that  has  di- 
rectly affected  millions  of  American 
consumers.  It  is  fair  to  the  banks  and 
fair  to  the  consumer. 

It  Is  time  to  end  the  shell  game  of 
check  holds  that  has  victimized  con- 
sumers for  much  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  28  establishes 
both  temporary  and  permanent  maxl- 
mimi  hold  periods.  Beginning  on  the 
first  year  after  enactment,  certain 
classes  of  checks  must  be  available  for 
withdrawal  on  the  next  business  day 
after  the  check  is  deposited.  This  spe- 
cial time  period,  which  carries  forward 
Into  the  permanent  schedule,  applies 
to  no  or  low  risk  checks  such  as  cash- 
ier's checks,  checks  drawn  on  the  same 
institution  Into  which  they  are  depos- 
ited, government  checks  and  checks 
for  less  than  $100. 

The  temporary  and  permanent 
schedules  genendly  distlngxilsh  be- 
tween   local    checks     and    nonlocal 
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checks.  Local  checks  are  drawn  on 
banks  in  the  same  check  processinc 
region  as  the  bank  into  which  they  are 
deposited,  and  nonlocal  checks  are 
drawn  on  banks  outside  the  check 
processing  region  of  the  bank  into 
which  they  are  deposited. 

During  the  first  year,  local  checks 
must  be  available  for  withdrawal  on 
the  third  day  foUowing  the  day  of  de- 
posit, and  beginning  in  the  second 
year,  and  continuing  into  the  fourth 
year  when  the  permanent  schedule 
takes  effect,  local  checks  must  be 
available  on  the  second  day  following 
the  day  of  deposit.  The  bill  gives  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  some  flexibility 
to  extend  these  time  periods  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  One  extra  day  may  be 
added  to  these  periods  if  the  average 
time  to  process  checks  drawn  on  a  par- 
ticular local  institution  exceed  the 
time  limits  otherwise  allowed. 

During  the  first  3  years,  nonlocal 
checks  must  be  available  for  withdraw- 
al on  the  seventh  day  after  they  are 
deposited.  When  the  permanent 
schedule  takes  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  year,  the  maximiun  hold 
period  for  nonlocal  checks  is  4  inter- 
vening days.  In  other  words,  the  funds 
must  be  available  for  withdrawal  on 
the  fifth  day  after  the  check  is  depos- 
ited. 

This  m^^ri'T"""'  hold  period  for  non- 
local checks  is  an  outside  limit.  The 
Board  must  shorten  the  maximum 
time  where,  for  any  category  of  check, 
the  check  processing  system  could  be 
improved  to  shorten  the  processing 
time  for  the  majority  of  checks  within 
the  category  to  2  or  3  days. 

The  underlying  premise  is  that  the 
mftTjmiim  time  periods  are  to  be  as 
short  as  possible.  The  bill  does  not 
expect  all  checks  to  physically  return 
to  the  bank  of  deposit  within  the  max- 
imimi  hold  periods.  Rather,  the  maxi- 
mum schedules  are  to  reflect  average 
processing  times,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  to  improve  the  check  clearing 
system  during  the  3  years  before  the 
permanent  schedule  takes  effect  to 
make  the  average  processing  time  for 
each  category  of  checks  as  short  as 
possible.  This  may  require  developing 
more  efficient  check  processing  routes 
and  utilizing  new  technology. 

D    1230 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  adopting  H.R. 
28.  the  Expedited  Funds  AvaUability 
Act. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
St  Oducaih,  the  Banking  Committee 
reported  out,  what  I  consider  to  be,  an 
exemplary  consumer  protection  meas- 
ure. I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man St  Osbmaut  for  his  diligence  and 
patience  in  pursuing  this  measure  and 


for  his  willingness  to  consider  all  sides 
of  the  issue.  Representatives  Cabper 
and  Shumway  also  deserve  credit  for 
working  with  the  chairman  in  produc- 
ing this  impressive  consumer  measure 
before  us  today. 

The  problem  this  legislation  tackles 
is  one  that  I'm  sure  is  one  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  heard  complaint 
of,  although  it  Is  not  a  problem  with 
banks  in  Columbus.  I  am  pleased  to 
say.  Some  financial  ^  institutions 
impose  unreasonably  long  hold  periods 
on  fimds  deposited  by  check.  These 
holds  prevent  depositors  from  with- 
drawing funds,  one  witness  said,  some- 
times for  periods  as  long  as  3  weeks, 
while  the  institution  itself  has  the  use 
of  these  funds  usually  within  1  or  2 
days  after  the  deposit  is  made.  Unrea- 
sonably long  hold  periods  not  only  in- 
convenience depositors,  but  can  also 
cause  severe  hardship.  The  depository 
institutions  explain  that  hold  periods 
are  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
checks  that  bounce  or  are  returned  for 
insufficient  funds.  H.R.  28  seeks  to 
remedy  that  by  directing  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  expedite  the  check  return 
process. 

Specifically,  at  the  end  of  a  3-year 
phase-In  period,  the  permanent  avail- 
ability schedule  provides  that  all  local 
checks  be  made  available  for  with- 
drawal after  no  more  than  1  interven- 
ing business  day,  while  nonlocal 
checks  must  be  available  after  no  more 
than  4  intervening  business  days. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  provides  for 
next  day  availability  for  deposits  made 
by  Government  checks,  checks  of  $100 
and  under,  bank-issued  checks  such  as 
certified  checks,  and  checks  drawn  on 
the  same  institution. 

To  strike  a  balance,  protections  are 
also  afforded  the  depository  institu- 
tion. The  availability  schedules  do  not 
apply  to  deposits  made  during  the  first 
30  days  after  an  accoiuit  is  opened  by 
a  new  depositor,  or  to  that  portion  of  a 
deposit  which  exceeds  $5,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate in  any  one  business  day. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  at  the  request  of 
Treasury  in  the  99th  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  1-year  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  time  period  in  which  Treasiur 
can  retiun  Government  checks  to 
banks  that  paid  those  checks  over  a 
forged  or  unauthorized  endorsement 
was  adopted.  That  period  is  now  6 
years. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  H.R.  28 
represent  needed  legislation,  and  that 
it  succeeds  in  providing  a  solution  to  a 
very  pressing  consumer  problem.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation so  consumers  will  have  the  full 
use  of  their  deposited  funds  at  the  ear- 
liest practical  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SchumerL 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  28.  which  will  end  banks'  practice 
of  holding  funds  for  unnecessarily 
long  periods  of  time.  It  Is  about  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  consiuner,  the 
depositor,  got  the  benefit  of  his  or  her 
money  in  the  account,  and  that  the  in- 
terest was  not  collected  for  1  day  or  3 
days  or  sometimes  even  longer  than  a 
week  by  the  bank,  for  the  bank,  and  of 
the  bank. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
who  struggled  to  get  this  bill  finally 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  the  state- 
ment of  regulatory  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  section 
6(b)  of  the  bill  is  provided  only  to  con- 
firm the  authority  of  the  Board  imder 
section  12(a)  of  the  bill  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Board  beyond  what  is  essential  to  ac- 
complish the  check-clearing  purposes 
of  the  bill.  In  particular,  section  6(b)  is 
not  intended  to  grant  the  Board  any 
new  authority  to  restrict  access  to  the 
payment  system  by  any  depository  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
point  of  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  make.  My  views  on  the  nonbank 
bank  question  are  quite  clear,  and  I 
have  expressed  them  repeatedly  in 
committee,  on  the  floor,  and  in  various 
public  statements.  In  no  way  is  the  Ex- 
pedited Funds  Availability  Act  a  non- 
bank  bank  bill.  I  have  stated  this  on 
the  floor  during  the  99th  Congress  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  when  we  last  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  Let  me  reiterate 
this  now,  in  the  words  of  H.R.  28,  as 
proposed,  relating  to  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  over  the 
payment  system  as  stated  in  section 
6(b):  "In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to  regu- 
late •  •  •"  this  act,  period. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbian]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  28,  the  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability Act  of  1987  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Banking  Committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylii], 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  measure 
before  us  today. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents complain  about  the  difficulties 
they  have  encountered  while  waiting 
for  their  checks  to  clear.  The  holding 
Iieriods  for  out-of-town  checks  can  be 
unduly  long,  and  I  am  certain  that 
many  have  boimced  a  check  because 
they  have  counted  on  deposits  that 
had  not  yet  cleared  the  bank.  H.R.  28 
is  responsible  legislation  that  address- 
es this  important  problem  without 
overbiu-denlng  oiu-  banks. 

Due  to  the  great  strides  in  computer 
and  communication  technology,  10- 
day  holding  periods  for  checks  are  no 
longer  warranted.  H.R.  28  ensures  that 
within  3  years,  local  checks  will  be 
available  the  day  after  deposit,  and  all 
others  within  4  business  day.  This 
measure  returns  to  bank  customers 
their  right  to  have  access  to  their 
funds  as  quickly  as  modem  technology 
will  allow. 

Furthermore  this  legislation  pro- 
vides safeguards  to  protect  depository 
institutions  from  check  fraud  and 
other  abuses.  The  biU  also  protects 
consumer  rights  by  requiring  deposito- 
ry institutions  to  give  customers  spe- 
cific notice  of  their  funds  availability 
policies  by  mail  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment. Notice  must  also  be  given 
whenever  the  institution  plans  a  sig- 
nificant policy  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  past,  and  I  believe 
that  H.R.  28  strikes  an  even  better  bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers and  our  depository  institutions.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LaFAIiC:E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  favored  this  legislation.  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  previ- 
ous Congress  and  the  Congress  before 
that,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America 
favors  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
28,  the  Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act. 

In  1984,  1985.  and  1986  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  availability  of  funds  to 
bank  customers  and  to  prevent  banks  from 
abusing  the  check  clearing  process  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  consumer.  My  legislation  also 
ensured  that  in  our  rush  to  improve  the  proc- 
ess we  do  not  create  a  situation  which  would 
encourage  fraud  and  greatly  increase  the 
costs  of  doing  business,  which  ultimately 
wouki  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 


A.  ACTION  IS  LOfMS  OVERDUE 

(Congressional  action  to  end  the  so-called 
float  game — a  game  in  wtiich  banks  have 
been  able  to  set  their  own  rules,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  their  customers,  is  long  overdue. 
Despite  widespread  support  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  both  the  98th  and  99th 
Congresses,  we  still  do  not  have  effective 
checkhold  legislation  on  the  books.  Last  year, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  such 
legislation  on  two  separate  occasions,  once 
by  a  vote  of  282  to  11  and  again  on  voice 
vote.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation  became 
embroiled  with  other  nonrelated  banking 
issues,  and  Ck>ngress  adjourned  witfwut  com- 
pleting final  action. 

While  I  believe  that  Omgress  will  finally  act 
this  year  and  pass  checkhold  legislation,  the 
possibility  still  exists  that  this  bill  coukj 
become  a  pawn  in  the  larger  detiate  over 
banking  legislation  wt>k:h  is  cun-ently  under- 
way in  both  the  House  and  the  other  body. 
We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen  and  push  to 
enact  this  legislation  without  further  delay. 

B.  THE  FLOAT  QAME 

If  Ck>ngress  does  not  act  expeditnusly  on 
this  legislation,  we  most  certainty  can  expect  a 
continuation  of  the  chorus  of  consumer  griev- 
ances whkjh  have  gone  unattended  for  far  too 
long.  By  way  of  explanation,  ttie  float  game, 
whwh  this  legislatkjn  is  designed  to  eliminate, 
occurs  when  bank  and  thrift  customers  are  re- 
fused access  to  their  funds  until  deposited 
checks  have  cleared.  In  some  instances,  cus- 
tomers have  been  informed  that  the  clearing 
process  takes  up  the  3  weeks — a  time  period 
that  simply  does  not  square  with  the  reality  of 
the  check  clearing  system. 

For  example,  we  have  all  heard  stories  of 
banks  customers  wtio  deposit  a  check  drawn 
on  a  bank  literally  across  the  street  from  their 
own  bank  and  are  told  that  they  must  wait 
weeks  for  the  check  to  dear.  We  even  hear 
tales  about  individuals  subjected  to  inordinate 
hoWs  when  transferring  money  from  one  ac- 
count to  another  in  the  same  bank.  These 
horror  stories  are  not  merely  isolated  anec- 
dotes. After  several  years  of  hearing  testifTx>- 
ny  before  the  Banking  Committee  on  this  sutv 
ject,  it  is  well  established  that  sonoe  financial 
institutkjns  are  using  the  cover  of  the  check 
clearing  system  as  a  pretext  to  utilize  deposit- 
ed funds  on  their  behalf  while  withhoWing 
them  from  their  depositors. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  check  clearing  system,  that 
is,  the  movement  of  checks  fon*fard  through 
the  interstate  processing  system,  are  highly 
efficient  When  the  accepting  bank  starts  a 
check  on  the  way  through  the  system  to  the 
payer  bank,  the  check  is  subjected  to  mecha- 
nized handling  which  results  in  a  very  rapkl 
clearance  of  good  checks.  Moreover,  within  3 
days  of  a  check  entering  the  system,  the  bank 
in  which  the  check  has  tseen  deposited  re- 
ceives a  provisional  credit  from  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

While  this  provisk>nal  credit  does  not  guar- 
antee that  the  check  will  not  ultimately 
bounce,  it  gives  tfie  bank  authority  to  make 
use  of  the  funds  until  they  are  utilized  by  the 
depositor.  The  banks  have  every  incentive  to 
prolong  the  availability  of  funds  to  their  cus- 
tomers until  they  are  absolutely  certain  that 
the  check  has  cleared,  and  sometimes  even 


longer.  Consequently,  banks  are  able  to 
obtain  cost-free  funds,  which  eruible  tfiem  to 
earn  huge  sums,  by  some  estimates  almost 
$300  millk>n  annually,  at  the  expense  of  their 
customers. 

Admittedly,  a  problem  can  occur  for  the 
banks  when  a  check  is  bad  and  must  be  sent 
t>ack  through  the  system.  However,  only  1 
percent  of  total  checks  fail  to  dear.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  inordinate  delays  are 
simply  not  warranted.  But  since  tf>e  institu- 
tioru  have  a  vested  interest  in  ttie  fk>at  game, 
they  have  little  incentive  to  improve  the 
system  for  returning  bad  cfiecks,  and  Vne  99 
percent  of  checks  that  are  good  pay  the  price. 

Although  a  Federal  response  to  this  prob- 
lem has  t>een  intolerably  stow  in  coming,  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  induding  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  have  acted  to  end  the  float  game. 
Once  again,  the  States  have  proven  to  be  a 
useful  laboratory  for  social  experimentation, 
and.  in  this  case,  have  demonstrated  that  we 
can  successfully  termir^te  abuses  in  this  area 
of  behalf  of  the  consumer,  while  accommodat- 
ing ttie  legitimate  interests  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

C.  THE  NEED  FON  FLEXIBHJTY 

Flexibility  in  the  checkhold  area  is  partksuiar- 
ly  important  to  maintain.  As  originally  intro- 
duced, H.R.  28  mandated  rigkj  time  periods 
for  funds  availability,  whk:h  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Federal  Reserve  from  responding 
to  unanticipated  circumstarxses.  Moreover,  a 
rigki  schedule  couki  have  erKxxiraged  check 
fraud,  a  result  that  woukj  increase  costs  to  the 
consumer  and  perhaps  deny  marry  more 
needed  financial  services. 

I  believe  that  the  Banking  Committee  recog- 
nized ttiese  concems,  and  that  the  final  prod- 
uct represents  a  well-balanced  approach  to 
the  problem.  In  those  circumstances  wtiere 
the  likelihood  of  bad  checks  Is  de  minimus, 
the  legislation  sets  specifk:  limits  on  tt)e 
amount  of  time  that  a  bank  may  place  a  hoM 
on  checks  after  their  deposit.  For  example, 
banks  must  provkle  next-day  availability  for 
checks  of  less  than  $100  or  U.S.  Treasury 
checks  endorsed  by  the  payee.  Owcks  drawn 
on  tocal  banks  must  be  honored  by  the  third 
business  day  after  deposit,  with  this  hold 
period  decreasing  to  1  business  day  39 
months  after  enactment  for  checks  drawn  on 
a  bank  located  in  the  same  Federal  Reserve 
check  processing  region.  Similarly,  during  tfie 
first  3  years,  checks  drawn  on  nonlocal  banks 
must  be  available  for  withdrawal  on  the  sev- 
enth business  day  after  deposit.  Eventually,  all 
nonlocal  checks  must  be  available  after  no 
more  than  4  business  days. 

These  timetables  represent  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  cunent  situation.  And  they 
have  been  devised  to  be  consistent  with  the 
cunent  technology.  Equally  important,  howev- 
er, is  the  bill's  blend  of  spedfk:  timetables 
with  regulatory  flexibility.  If,  for  example,  exist- 
ing technology  improves  dramatk»lly,  tt>e  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  shorten  the  time  periods. 
Ck)nversely,  under  certain  nan-owty  drawn  cir- 
cumstances, the  Fed  can  exterxj  by  1  day  the 
availability  schedule  for  local  checks. 

In  additton  to  establishing  a  specific  yet 
flexible  time  schedule,  the  legislation  also  rec- 
ognizes that  the  complexities  of  the  check 
clearing  system  and  the  mechanical  and  oper- 
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in  ■peeding  the 

r«lum  prooMt  can  rMutt  in  aikiations  wNch 
incTMM  ttw  ritfc  of  low  to  the  institutions  ao- 
osping  chodw  for  daposM.  It  is  for  ttwse  rea- 
sons thai  I  «n  pwUculafly  plaaaed  that  the 
IsflisiaMan  inootporataa  a  good  taith  amend- 
ment. wMch  I  haw*  strongly  supportsd  in  the 
past,  that  pennRs  iMnks  to  suspend  the  avail- 
afaMy  achadulea  in  thoae  sMualions  where 
may  haM*  a  raasonabla  cauae  to  believe  that 
a  check  may  be  unooNedtila. 

m  crafUng  ihia  provision,  the  committee 
took  spedal  care  to  enaure  that  the  standard 
for  invoking  the  ameplion  was  to  be  an  objec- 
tiv«.  not  a  sublsclK*.  one.  Nor  is  this  excep- 
tton  Mended  to  pennK  banks  to  discriminate 
:  tow^ncome  customers  or  on  any  other 
I  chwactsrlstfcs.  Rather,  the  banks 
must  rely  on  specMc  factual  evUence  to  iusti- 
ty  their  suspictons,  and  if  a  reasonable  man 
wouM  conchide  that  the  check  may  well  be 
uncoiectMe,  the  bank  is  protected  against  li- 
iMNy  if  it  delays  avaUbMty. 

Piovhing  banks  with  carefully  drcumscribed 
dtocietfan  to  protect  themselves  against  po- 
tsntial  fraud  also  grsatly  benefits  the  con- 
sumer who  othenvise  wouU  pay.  either  direct- 
ly or  indMctly,  for  the  Increased  costs  that 
wiijoipmart  check  kiNno  schemes  might  visit 
upon  the  banks.  Moreover,  several  States 
have  incoipoTated  such  good  fSith  exceptions 
into  their  checkhoM  legislatwn.  and  have  done 
so  without  undemMng  their  bask:  thnist  or 
engendering  any  consumer  complaints. 
Indeed,  one  of  tfte  strongest  procorisumer  ele- 
ments of  Itiis  legisiatnn  is  the  provisnn  which 
aNows  financial  institutwns  to  take  reasoned 
steps  to  prevent  fraud  anA  thereby  reduce 
coats  whKh  oltwrwise  wouM  be  passed  ak)ng 
to  the  consumer. 

0.  CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  end  the 
wUespread  abuse  of  the  check  clearing 
system  that  now  exists.  It  provkles  consumers 
with  the  certainty  they  need  regarding  wtien 
their  funds  wiN  be  available  to  tfwm;  it  ensures 
that  such  avaHabilty  wiH  be  prompt,  not  dilato- 
ry, and  tftat  Itie  vast  sums  now  being  earned 
t^  ttw  banks  on  the  fk>at  will  go  to  the  con- 
sumers who  are  entitled  to  ttwm;  arxl  it  pro- 
vkles stiff  penalties  designed  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  ttwse  new  standards. 

The  legislation  also  avoMs  the  mKromana- 
gement  of  prevkws  versions,  snd  provkies  the 
Federal  Reeerve  with  the  fiexibiirty,  under 
carefully  defined  circumstances,  to  ac^ust  ttie 
timetables  contained  within  the  bill.  Finally,  the 
bUI  enables  the  banks  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  ttiemselves  and  their  custom- 
ers against  cfieck  fraud  without  running  afoul 
of  ttie  act*  s  proacriptions. 

H.R.  28  is  a  strong  and  well-t>aianced  piece 
of  consumer  legialatton.  We  have  passed  simi- 
lar legislatton  before,  and  each  time  we  have 
come  back  we  have  improved  the  product 
But  ttie  time  for  final  actnn  Is  now,  arxl  tt)is 
legislatkxi  shouU  not  be  further  entangled  in 
any  extraneous  matters,  but  sftouM  be  erv 
acted  independently  into  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
slile.    

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
f omis  CMr.  Shdmway]  . 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Bfr.  SpesJier,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  In  support  of  this 


legislation.  I  suppose  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  particular  bill  or  this  proposal  as 
embodied  in  this  bill  has  had  a  long 
history  in  the  Banking  Committee.  We 
have  spent  many  days  in  this  session 
debating  the  issue,  and  finally  we  have 
come  up  with  a  product  which  I  think 
adequately  balances  the  competing  in- 
terests. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  banking  commtmity,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  tried  to  meet 
the  interests  of  constuners  who  are  the 
patrons  of  the  banldng  community. 

Last  year  we  had  a  bill  before  us  to 
which  I  offered  an  amendment  here 
on  the  floor,  an  amendment  which  al- 
lowed banks  some  degree  of  leeway  in 
situations  where  they  susiiect  that  a 
system  of  fraud  or  check-ldting  or  per- 
haps insolvency  was  in  the  picture 
and,  therefore,  the  instrument  would 
not  be  paid.  That  amendment,  called 
the  good  faith  amendment,  did  pass. 

This  year,  rather  than  having  to  go 
that  route,  we  sat  down  with  the  com- 
peting interests  and  worked  out  lan- 
guage which  is  compatible  to  all  and 
which  provides  for  the  same  kind  of 
good  faith.  It  requires  that  adequate 
notice  of  any  hold  be  given  to  the  de- 
positor, and  I  think  it  will  not  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  either  banlu  or  the 
consumer  community. 

The  bill  is  still  not  ideal,  in  my  esti- 
mation. There  are  some  aspects  of  it 
that  I  think  could  be  improved,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  as  the  process  goes 
on.  perhaps  that  nuiy  be  the  case.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  bill  Is  now  presented 
to  the  House  for  its  debate  and  vote 
here  today,  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
product  we  can  fashion  in  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's having  yielded  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrisoh].  a 
meml>er  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  committee 
chairman  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  which  protects  consumers 
from  abuse,  abuse  that  we  have  foimd 
existing  in  our  banking  system,  and 
that  is  the  use  by  financial  institutions 
of  the  float  that  belongs  to  the  people 
whose  fimds  are  on  deposit,  not  to  the 
institutions  where  they  are  on  deposit. 

This  is  a  carefully  balanced  and  well- 
structured  bill  that  over  a  period  of 
time  will  gradually  reduce  the  time 
that  checks  can  be  held  without  credit 
to  customers'  accounts. 

In  Connecticut  there  has  already 
been  legislation  in  this  area,  but  it 
only  goes  part  of  the  way.  This  legisla- 
tion will  shorten  up  the  periods  during 
which  checlEs  can  be  held  without 
credit  to  the  accoimts  of  depositors. 


This  is  a  very  good  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
study,  a  study  that  could  give  us  an 
answer  to  the  whole  problem  of  the 
holding  of  checks.  It  is  a  study  for  the 
electronic  transfer  system  for  the 
clearing  of  balances  so  that  float  could 
forever  be  abolished  within  our  bank- 
ing system,  because  in  fact,  even  in 
short  periods  of  float  that  remain 
after  this  bill  takes  full  effect,  there 
remains  a  source  of  potential  abuse, 
potential  illegality,  and  potential  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  study 
will  move  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
banlElng  industry  toward  a  system 
where  you  can  be  sure,  when  you 
make  your  deposit  in  the  bank,  that  it 
will  be  your  f imds  to  use  and  the  bank 
will  know  at  that  time  that  those 
fimds  are  good. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Btos.  RotmKMA]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJR.  28.  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  amotmt  of  time  that 
banks  and  other  depository  institu- 
tions can  hold  checks  before  they  are 
credited  to  their  customers'  accounts. 

This  bill  represents  long  over  due 
equity  for  consumers. 

The  legislation  would  allow,  after  a 
3-year  phase-in,  1  intervening  day  for 
local  checks,  with  local  defined  as  in- 
stitutions within  the  same  Federal  Re- 
serve check  clearing  region.  It  would 
also  allow  4  intervening  days  for  all 
other  checks.  The  bill  also  contains  a 
good  faith  amendment  which  would 
allow  a  bank  to  hold  a  check  longer  if 
in  good  faith  they  believe  it  to  be 
fraudulent  or  imcoUectible. 

For  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
most  institutions  already  keep  their 
check  holds  to  a  minimum,  it  would 
mean  that  institutions  in  what  we  gen- 
erally refer  to  as  the  tristate  region  of 
northern  New  Jersey.  New  York  City. 
and  parts  of  Connecticut,  would  aU  be 
considered  local.  For  my  many  con- 
stituents who  commute  from  northern 
New  Jersey  into  New  York  City  to 
work  each  day,  their  pay  check  drawn 
on  a  New  York  City  Bank  would  be 
considered  local  and  could  not  be  held 
more  than  1  intervening  business  day. 

The  bill  as  originally  drafted  con- 
tained some  overly  strict  regulations 
and  I  supported  amendments  to  bring 
those  provisions  in  line  with  practical 
reality.  I  must  commend  my  colleague 
from  Delaware.  Mr.  Cabpkr.  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  this  area.  The 
final  product  we  are  considering  here 
today  is  the  result  of  lengthy  delibera- 
tion and  compromise.  This  bill  will 
help  the  constmier.  while  being  fair  to 
the  financial  institutions.  With  tech- 
nology changing  at  a  rapid  pace,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  moving  toward 
a  system  which  reflects  those  changes. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  A  similar  bill  was 
Iiassed  twice  by  the  House  last  year 
but  was  not  enacted.  It  is  time  we  got 
on  with  this  issue  in  the  equitable  and 
resiTonsible  manner  set  forth  in  this 
bill. 

Ml.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  CarferI.  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  consumers  to  ensure 
that  they  soon  have  reasonable  access 
to  the  money  they  have  deposited  into 
their  accounts.  I  believe  we  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  financial  institutions 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  placed  in 
the  hands  of  check-kiters  or  perpetra- 
tors of  fraudulent  schemes.  This  care- 
fully crafted  compromise  before  us 
today  meets  satisfactorily.  I  think. 
both  our  responsiblities  to  consumers 
and  to  our  banking  system. 

The  check-clearing  system  in  Amer- 
ica today  reminds  me  a  little  of  the 
story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare. 
When  we  consimiers  deposit  checlis 
into  our  accounts,  those  checks  move 
quickly  throughout  the  coimtry  to  the 
institution  on  which  those  checks  were 
originally  drawn.  Why  so  fast?  Be- 
cause the  sooner  they  get  there,  the 
sooner  our  institutionps  have  actual 
funds  they  can  Invest.  This  trip 
seldom  takes  more  than  2  days. 

When  a  check  boimces,  however,  it 
lumbers  back  through  the  retimi  proc- 
ess more  like  a  turtle  than  a  rabbit. 
This  return  trip  may  take  1  to  2  weeks. 
I  have  nothing  against  turtles,  but 
they  don't  belong  in  our  check-clear- 
ing system.  We  want  a  check  return 
system  that  works  with  rabbit-like 
quickness.  This  legislation  provides 
the  incentive  to  make  such  a  system 
possible,  whUe  also  protecting  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  banks  from 
check-kiters  and  other  crooks. 
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Here's  how  our  bill  will  work.  For 
Americans  who  deposit  Government 
checks,  including  checks  drawn  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  or  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  checks  for  less 
than  $100,  this  legislation  will  ensiu-e 
that,  inmiedlately,  those  checks  re- 
ceive next-day  availability. 

For  those  checks  that  are  drawn  on 
banks  located  within  the  same  clear- 
inghouse, usually  the  same  commimi- 
ty.  this  bill  will  require  after  3  years, 
no  more  than  1  intervening  business 
day  for  availability.  That  means 
checks  deposited  on  Monday  must  be 
available  no  later  than  Wednesday 
morning  for  withdrawal.  This  blU  also 
will  require  1  intervening  business  day 
availability  day  when  banks  are  locat- 
ed in  the  same  check-clearing  region. 
We  do.  however,  give  the  Federal  Re- 


serve a  bit  of  leeway  in  case  2  days 
might  be  needed,  in  some  instances. 

The  good  news  within  this  bill  is 
that  over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
checks  deposited  must  be  available  for 
withdrawal  within  2  business  days. 
Over  three-fourths  of  sdl  checks  depos- 
ited on  a  Monday  must  be  available 
for  withdrawal  no  later  than  Thursday 
morning.  In  almost  all  other  transac- 
tions, funds  deposited  on  Monday 
must  be  available  no  later  than  the 
following  Monday. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  legislation 
directs  institutions  which  accept  de- 
posits into  interest-bearing  accounts  to 
begin  crediting  interest  on  deposits  as 
soon  as  financial  institutions  have  the 
use  of  those  fimds  themselves  on 
those  interest-bearing  accoimts. 

Finally,  let  me  just  mention  that  we 
have  reached  a  compromise  in  this  bill 
on  the  preemption  of  State  check-hold 
laws.  We  say  to  those  States  which  al- 
ready have  enacted  legislation  that  is 
deemed  more  proconsumer  than  this 
legislation,  "You  may  keep  it."  We  say 
to  those  States  which  have  no  such 
legislation  on  the  books,  "You  have  2 
years  in  which  to  enact  legislation 
that  may  be  deemed  more  procon- 
simier  than  this  bill." 

However,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  we 
close  the  door,  and  we  establish  this 
legislation  as  a  national  uniform 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
grandfathering  in  previously  adopted 
State  legislation  which  Is  more  favor- 
able to  consumers. 

This  bill  is  a  stronger  bill  than  the 
one  the  Senate  has  passed.  It  is  more 
favorable  to  consumers  than  the  Sen- 
ate's bill.  This  legislation  is  also  more 
favorable  to  consumers  than  virtually 
any  similar  legislation  which  has  been 
adopted  at  the  State  level.  Our  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  long,  hard  climb:  it  is 
the  result  of  a  lot  of  give  and  take  and 
compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  conunlttee. 
the  ranking  minority  member,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Shtjmway  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  me  on  this  compromise.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  SaikiI. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  28.  the  Expedited 
Funds  AvaUability  Act  of  1987.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  28.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  my  name  associated  with  this 
bill.  Also,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Chairman 
St  Gkrmaiw  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  crafting  this  very  fine  piece 
of  legislation. 

Inequities  in  the  timely  clearing  of 
checks  has  placed  an  inordinate 
burden  on  the  hard  working  men  and 


women  of  our  Nation.  In  some  in- 
stances, checlu  have  been  held  for  up 
to  2  and  3  weeks  before  consumers  are 
allowed  access  to  their  money.  Unrea- 
sonable delays  in  clearing  checks 
greatly  affects  the  poor  and  elderly  as 
their  cash-flow  is  often  very  limited. 

H.R.  28  will  ensure  that  consumers 
are  treated  with  fairness,  and  it  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
check  hold  issue. 

Voting  "aye"  for  this  legislation  is 
voting  for  the  consumers'  right  to 
timely  access  to  the  money  they 
worked  so  hard  to  earn. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RoTHl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too.  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  who  was  pushing  this 
legislation  long  before  it  was  in  vogue. 
I  also  want  to  thank  our  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Wnxr  from  Ohio,  for 
the  impetus  he  has  given  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  on  this  bill  a 
large  number  of  cosponsors,  and  these 
are  Member  that  have  worked  hard  on 
this  legislation.  We  want  to  congratu- 
late them  today,  too.  for  their  dili- 
gence and  dedication. 

Much  has  been  s^id^  of  this  being 
good  consumer  legislation  and  it  is. 
Much  has  been  said  aoout  keeping  in 
step  with  the  modem  technology,  and 
we  are  doing  that.  Much  has  been  said 
about  standardizing  the  rules,  and  I 
think  with  this  legislation  we  are 
doing  that. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  a  problem  in  this  area. 
Probably,  the  overriding  issue  in  my 
opinion— and  it  hasn't  been  brought 
up— is  that  of  keeping  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  consumer  and  with 
the  financial  institutions.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  our  banking  system 
there  must  be  this  trust  and  confi- 
dence. By  passing  legislation,  I  feel  we 
are  engendering  that.  That  is  the  real 
merit  of  this  legislation.  Our  financial 
institutions  today  are  going  through  a 
tremendous  welter  of  change.  What  Is 
happening  in  banking  today  is  going  to 
happen  to  many  institutions.  So  this  is 
really,  in  a  sense,  vanguard  legislation. 
For  that  reason,  we  take  our  hats  off 
to  the  people  that  have  been  pushing 
this  legislation,  because  with  this,  we 
are  thinking  anew  and  acting  anew. 
What  is  happening  in  banking  today  is 
what  is  going  to  be  happening  in 
many,  many  institutions  that  other 
committees  will  be  experiencing. 

I  hope  that  the  other  committees 
can  look  to  the  Banking  Committee  as 
the  committee  that  is  really  the  van- 
guard and  setting  the  pace  for  future 
legislation. 
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BCr.  WILET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  WonuT]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  HJl.  28.  the  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act  of  1987,  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  check- 
hold  bUL  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  for  a  continued  bipartisan 
effort  to  have  this  important  con- 
sumer legl8latl<m  enacted.  This  legisla- 
tion would  end  lengthy  checkholds  im- 
posed by  financial  Institutions  without 
facilitating  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
check  clearing  system. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  financial  insti- 
tutions have  a  history  of  placing  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  holds  on 
checks  deposited  by  their  customers. 
This  is  d<Hie  despite  the  fact  that  the 
banks  are  sometimes  earning  interest 
on  their  customers'  deposited  checlEs 
before  the  customers  themselves  have 
access  to  their  own  money.  Financial 
institutions  have  a  legitimate  right, 
and  duty,  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  check  clearing  process,  and  a  limit- 
ed check-hold  period  is  necessary.  But 
the  irresponsibility  of  many  institu- 
tions in  this  area  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  ex- 
cessive check-hold  periods. 

New  York  State  has  been  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  matter  because  it  already  has  a 
functioning  and  effective  funds  avail- 
ability law  for  its  consumers.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  would  expand  on  the  efforts  of 
New  York  State  by  further  restricting 
the  amount  of  time  that  financial  in- 
stitutions may  deny  consumers  access 
to  their  funds  and  by  requiring  next- 
day  availability  for  very  small  checks 
or  checks  issued  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  State  and  local  governments. 
These  would  include  Social  Security 
checks,  VA  checks  and  other  such  life- 
line fxmds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  persons  check 
holds  are  simply  a  matter  of  inconven- 
ience and  small  amounts  of  interest 
lost.  For  others,  check  holds  can  actu- 
ally mean  the  difference  between 
having  food  on  the  table  or  being  able 
to  pay  the  month's  rent.  There  are 
many  persons  who  absolutely  need 
timely  access  to  their  money  in  order 
to  siuvlve.  This  access  should  be  avail- 
able as  quickly  as  modem  technology 
will  allow. 

I  also  wholeheartedly  support  the 
disclosure  requirements  contained  in 
this  bill.  Regardless  of  what  amount  of 
time  financial  Institutions  are  allowed 
to  hold  checks,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  consumer  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  check-hold  schedule. 
Without  such  information,  the  con- 
sumer is  likely  to  write  bad  checks  and 
be  rei^Kiired  to  pay  a  corresponding 
penalty.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to 


prod  the  Federal  Reserve  into  reform- 
ing the  check  clearing  ssrstem  which  is 
currently  outdated  and  slow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  It  with- 
out delay. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMERT).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaik  1  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Bir.  Gonzaliz].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  endorse  this  very  great 
sustained  effort  over  the  course  of 
months— a  couple  of  years,  in  fact. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  is  the 
result  of  many  hearings,  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  hearings.  We  heard  from  all 
segments  of  the  Industry  concerned, 
and  witnesses,  under  the  very  able  and 
inspiring  leadership  of  Chairman  St 
Germain,  and  with  a  tremendous 
boost  on  a  bipartisan  basis  from  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WylibI. 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  feel  that  our  coUeagues  can  feel 
very  well  satisfied  that  all  sides  have 
been  heard,  that  all  rights  have  been 
protected,  and  that  the  ultimate  goal 
is  to  serve  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
greatest  number,  which  happen  to  be 
the  depositors  in  our  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  rx>  legiti- 
mate reason  exists  for  present  check  holding 
policies.  Hoki  periods  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  time  actually  needed  for  banks  to  collect 
funds  deposited  by  check.  Banks  are  capitaliz- 
ing on  a  highly  lucrative  policy  at  the  expense 
of  depositors.  While  consumers  must  wait 
days  or  weeks  for  access  to  tfieir  own  money, 
banks  are  earning  interest  on  these  funds 
within  1  or  2  days  after  they  are  deposited.  By 
taking  advantage  of  tfie  hold,  banks  are  atHe 
to  use  other  peoples'  money  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  millk>ns  of  dollars  each  year  for 
themselves. 

The  Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act  (H.R. 
28)  wouiu  end  this  abusive  practice  by  limiting 
the  length  of  time  that  banks  can  hold  checks 
before  giving  customers  use  of  their  funds. 
The  bill  provkies  that  in  3  years  all  local 
checks  would  be  available  the  day  after  de- 
posit arKJ  that  all  nonlocal  checks  would  be 
available  the  fourth  day  after  deposit  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  provkies  sufficient  safe- 
guards for  banks. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  consistent  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  It  woukj  be  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  consumer,  partknjiarly 
ttvjse  who  live  on  fixed  means.  The  miltons  of 
Amencans  wfio  live  from  pensk>n  check  to 
pension  check  rely  on  quick  access  to  their 
deposits  for  tfie  bask:  neccesities  of  life.  Wait- 
ing a  week  or  more  for  access  to  their  payroll, 
welfare,  or  Social  Security  deposits  can  be  a 
grave  hardship.  In  fact,  check  hokls  are  orra 


factor  that  prevents  k>w-income  people  from 
using  checking  accounts  at  all.  Consequently, 
they  are  forced  to  cash  their  checks  at  check 
cashing  centers  or  lk)uor  stores  and  pay  fees, 
which  tfiey  are  least  able  to  afford.  There  is 
no  question  tfiat  tfie  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability Act  wouki  end  a  serious  hardship  for 
miHionfl  of  Americans  with  limited  financial  re- 
sources. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  not 
having  access  to  their  own  money,  consumers 
are  often  subjected  to  overdraft  charges, 
creditor's  bad  cfieck  fees,  and  late  fees  whuh 
are  assessed  wften  funds  In  tfieir  accounts 
are  on  hold  and  thus  unavailat>le.  Not  only 
can  this  be  extremely  costly,  it  also  can  injure 
the  consumer's  credit  rating. 

Large  corporate  customers  do  not  ervJure 
checkholds.  Most  banks  do  not  put  hokte  on 
corporate  cfiecking  accounts,  but  hokls  are 
routinely  imposed  on  tlx>se  of  indivkiuals  and 
small  businesses.  Thus,  current  bank  polKy 
hits  hardest  at  students,  small  business 
people,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor. 

Something  must  be  done  to  conect  this  in- 
justk:e.  If  we  did  not  pass  this  legislatk>n,  we 
would  be  saying  to  our  constituents  that  Con- 
gress doesn't  care  about  the  elderly  ar>d  tfie 
average  American  who  depends  on  timely 
access  to  his  own  money.  We  must  abolish 
this  abusive  checkholding  practice  and  restore 
equity  and  fairness  to  our  banking  system.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  House  Banking  Committee  for  its 
prompt  response  to  the  issue  of  check  hoki- 
ing.  I  strongly  suport  H.R.  28,  the  Expedited 
funds  Availability  Act,  which  places  limits  on 
the  amount  of  time  a  bank  may  place  a  hold 
on  ctiecks  deposited  by  its  customers.  Enact- 
ment of  this  type  of  legislatk>n  is  long  overdue 
and  will  be  received  with  overwfielming  appre- 
ciatx>n  by  many  bank  customers. 

The  practice  of  holding  checks  for  some- 
times as  long  a  week  before  a  depositor  can 
have  access  to  tfiose  funds  has  placed  hard- 
ship on  many  indivkiuals.  This  is  especially 
true  for  people  living  on  fixed  incomes,  from 
paycfieck  to  paycheck,  who  often  need 
access  to  tfiese  funds  immediately.  For  some 
Indivkiuals,  the  waiting  period  means  a  delay 
in  payments  to  creditors  and/or  overdrawn 
checking  accounts. 

While  I  understand  that  banks  and  otfier  fi- 
nancial institutions  must  be  protected,  I  also 
feel  strongly  that  recent  technological  ad- 
vances make  it  possible  for  these  institutions 
to  determine  the  collectibility  of  funds  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  H.R.  28  offers  a  rea- 
sonable solution  that  protects  the  interest  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  passed  similar  verskins  of  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  waning  days  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  proposal  has  received  the  proper 
congressk>nal  review.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  the  passage  of  tfie  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  28,  the  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability Act  This  bill  will  protect  American  con- 
sumers against  tfie  unfair  check  fiold  prac- 
tk:es  of  some  of  our  banking  institutions.  H.R. 
28  will  remove  the  unnecessary  wait  placed 


upon  bank  customers  for  access  to  tfieir 
funds  because  of  undue  holds  on  deposited 
checks:  hokls  placed  even  on  checks  drawn 
from  tfie  Government,  an  employer,  or  an- 
other tocal  bank.  This  bill  will  also  reduce  the 
unearned  profits  that  these  banks  reap  from 
the  float  game,  a  practk:e  of  using  funds  de- 
posited by  customers  while  denying  these 
same  customers  access  to  or  interest  on 
tfiese  funds. 

During  the  past  year  since  an  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act  last  came  before  the 
House,  much  work  has  been  done  to  ensure 
this  bill  can  be  complied  with  t}y  all  banks. 
Tfie  Banking  Committee  members  have 
worked  with  all  parties  involved  to  work  out  a 
funds  availability  schedule  which  is  fair  to  tfie 
consumer  and  gives  banks  enough  flexibility 
to  protect  themselves  against  fraud.  H.R.  28 
meets  t>oth  criteria 

H.R.  28's  important  consumer  protectk>n 
provisions  are  as  follows.  Within  3  years  of 
enactment  of  this  bill,  all  checks  drawn  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  such  as  Social  Security  checks, 
will  be  available  at  the  start  of  the  txjsiness 
day  after  the  day  of  deposit  Tfie  same  is  true 
for  checks  under  $100,  State  government 
checks,  and  cashier's  and  certified  checks. 
For  local  checks,  no  more  tfian  1  txisiness 
day  shall  intervene  between  the  business  day 
of  deposit  and  the  day  those  funds  are  avail- 
able for  withdrawal.  With  certain  well-defined 
excepttons,  there  shall  be  no  more  than  3  in- 
tervening business  days  hold  on  nonlocal 
checks. 

Tfie  bill  also  contains  new  safeguards  for 
banks  whKh  provkJe  exceptk>ns  to  this  sched- 
ule for  new  accounts,  accounts  with  repeated 
overdrafts,  and  for  foreign  checks.  In  additkni, 
the  availability  schedule  will  apply  only  to  the 
first  $5,000  of  any  check  deposited  in  excess 
of  tfiat  amount 

H.R.  28  is  a  tight,  well-written,  and  well- 
thought-out  bill.  It  will  help  all  of  our  country's 
consumers,  especially  those  with  low  or  fixed 
incomes  who  need  quick  access  to  their 
funds.  In  helping  consumers,  this  bill  also 
helps  our  banking  institutk>ns  by  promoting 
better  customer  relatk>ns  while  protecting 
them  against  tfie  major  risks  of  granting 
access  to  deposited  funds.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  enthusiatically  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  28. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act  (H.R.  28)  will  benefit  70 
million  consumers  who  maintain  checking  or 
savings  accounts  at  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  other  depository  institutions.  Tfie  bill  also 
helps  small  businesses. 

The  check  hold  bill  as  it  is  known,  will  sut>- 
stantially  improve  check  processing  and  re- 
quire funds  deposited  by  check  to  be  available 
in  a  timely  manner,  no  later  than  7  business 
days  for  out  of  State  checks  and  from  1  to  6 
days  for  all  other  checks.  Exceptions  to  the 
schedule  are  included  to  protect  banks  from 
unscrupukMJS  people  and  certain  circum- 
stances whreh  might  otfierwise  result  in  at- 
tempted check  fraud.  This  is  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  measure  ttiat  wHI  result  in  major 
improvements  to  the  check  processing  system 
over  time.  Tfie  phase-in  of  the  schedule  gives 
banks  plenty  of  time  to  adjust  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions it  provkies  safeguards  to  the  bank 
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against  cfieck 
scfiemes. 

Adam  Smith,  tfie  famous  economist  and 
author  of  the  legendary  book  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  wrote  that— 

It  Is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  man's 
wants  wtilch  the  produce  of  his  own  lalxir 
can  supply.  He  supplies  a  far  greater  part  of 
them  by  exctianglnK  for  part  of  the  produce 
of  other  men's  lalwr.  Everyone  thus  lives  by 
exctianglng. 

In  today's  modem  society,  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  often  a  check.  Incredibly,  100  mil- 
Iton  checks  a  day  are  written  to  pay  for  $60 
billron  worth  of  goods  and  sendees.  Tfiese 
checks  are  presented  daily  to  \oca\  banks  and 
other  depository  institutions  for  processing 
and  payment  After  the  check  is  presented 
and  credited  to  an  account,  the  bank  typically 
begins  tfie  hoki  period. 

In  extensive  hearings,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urt)an  Affairs  learned 
that  hokte  are  put  on  personal  checks,  and 
pay  checks,  and  even  U.S.  Government 
checks.  The  hardship  this  causes  consumers 
is  obvkxjs  and  according  to  statistics,  we 
either  know  tfie  hardship  first  hand  or  know 
someone  wfw  was  tfie  vfctim  of  tfiese  indiscri- 
minent  hokl  periods. 

Why  do  banks  put  hoWs  on  checks?  There 
really  seems  to  be  no  justifk:ation.  According 
to  the  Federal  Reserve,  99  percent  of  all 
checks  clear— tfiat  is  funds  are  available  in  a 
person's  account  to  cover  tfie  amount  of  tfie 
check— the  first  time  the  check  is  presented 
for  payment.  In  the  relatively  few  cases  where 
a  check  is  returned,  the  Federal  Reserve 
found  half  tiie  checks  clear  the  second  time 
through.  A  stijdy  by  the  U.S.  Publk:  Interest 
Research  Group  found  that  of  the  1  percent 
of  checks  that  don't  clear  the  first  time,  only  1 
in  every  5,245  results  in  a  toss  to  tfie  bank 
and  that  the  majority  of  tfiese  cfiecks  are  for 
amounts  less  than  $100.  Tfie  statistics  prove 
that  check  fraud— writing  checks  without  suffi- 
cient funds— is  a  relatively  infrequent  occur- 
rence and  does  not  justify  routine  and  indiscri- 
minent  hold  periods. 

Hold  periods  can  extend  to  20  days  for 
some  checks.  This  clearty  unwarranted  prac- 
tice leaves  consumers  out  in  the  cokJ.  You  de- 
posit a  check  in  an  account  and  receive  credit 
from  the  bank,  but  find  out  later  after  the 
funds  are  committed  to  someone  else  that 
your  l)ank  put  an  arbitrary  hold  on  tfie  funds 
and  won't  release  them.  As  a  result,  you  are 
vk:timized  by  the  hold  periods,  your  check 
bounces,  you  now  must  pay  a  $20  fee  for  writ- 
ing a  bad  check,  and  your  credit  rating  Is 
blemished,  all  for  something  completely 
beyond  your  conto-ol.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, consumers  have  no  way  of  knowing 
wtiat  portion  of  tfieir  account  is  available  for 
spending.  For  miltons  of  consumers,  not  only 
those  who  live  margin  to  margin,  check  holds 
are  a  serious  impediment  to  their  day-to-day 
management  of  househoW  funds. 

One  thing  is  clear,  banks  stand  to  kjse  a  ki- 
crative  source  of  fee  income  from  charging  for 
checks  returned  for  insufficient  funds.  The 
Federal  Reserve  estimated  that  banks  coukj 
raise  as  much  as  $3.5  billk>n  from  txxjnced 
checks.  The  expedited  funds  bill  coukl  reduce 
by  50  percent  the  amount  of  checks  returned 


and  in  turn  reduce  tfie  amount  of  bounced 
ctieck  fees  tfie  banks  can  levy. 

The  Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act  is  a 
skillfully  drafted  bill  that  benefits  consumers 
by  getting  tfiem  tfieir  money  quickty  and  by 
setting  forth  a  time  scfiedule  of  availabiiity  that 
tfiey  can  plan  around.  At  tfie  same  time,  the 
bill  protects  banks  from  back  cfiecks  artists 
and  situations  tfiat  coukl  be  expkiited  t>y  urv 
scrupulous  people  to  defraud  a  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  28  is  a  good  bill  that  will 
help  70  mHikxi  consumers  and  thousands  of 
small  business.  I  commend  tfie  cfiairman  of 
tfie  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  his  leadership  on  tNs  issue.  I 
support  tfie  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  tfie  bill. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  28,  tfie  Expedtted 
Funds  Availability  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation 
is  kHig  overdue,  and  is  one  of  tfie  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  consumer  legislation  tfiat  Con- 
gress will  address  this  year. 

Anyone  wfio  has  moved  from  one  area  of  • 
the  country  to  another  can  readily  attest  to 
the  problems  that  occask)nally  arise  in  trying 
to  establish  a  new  checking  account  Several 
years  ago,  one  of  my  staff  memtiers  in  tfie 
mktet  of  a  move  from  Netxaska  to  Wasfiing- 
ton  opened  a  cfiecking  account  in  a  Wasfiing- 
ton  area  bank  with  a  cashier's  check  from  her 
Nebraska  bank.  She  was  told  that  she  coukl 
not  take  money  from  tfie  account  and  tfiat  it 
wouki  not  earn  interest  for  2  weeks. 

This  situation  is  also  a  frequent  problem  for 
college  students  who  move  away  from  home. 
All  too  frequently  I  hear  stories  about  college 
student  constituents  who  deposit  checks  from 
tfieir  parents  in  tfieir  own  accounts  and  tfien 
do  not  have  access  to  the  money  for  2  or  3 
weeks.  For  many  students  that  can  mean  a  tot 
of  lean  days. 

H.R.  28  strikes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  tfie  concerns  of  banks  and  deposi- 
tors. This  bill  will  limit  the  number  of  days  tfiat 
a  bank  can  restiict  access  to  funds  deposited 
in  an  account  Tfie  bill  insures  consumers 
more  timely  access  to  tfieir  funds  by  imple- 
menting availability  schedules  over  tfie  next  3 
years  that  will  reduce  holds  on  cfiecks. 

After  a  3-year  phase-in  period,  deposits 
made  by  cfiecks  must  be  available  for  with- 
drawal after  no  more  tfian  one  intervening 
business  day,  while  nontocal  checks  must  be 
available  after  no  more  than  4  intervening 
business  days.  Tfiis  bW  wouto  also  provide  for 
next  day  availability  for  deposits  made  by  gov- 
ernment checks,  checks  of  $100  and  under, 
bank-issued  cfiecks  such  as  certified  cfiecks, 
and  checks  drawn  on  the  same  institution. 

While  this  bill  will  speed  the  availability  of 
funds  for  a  depositor,  protections  are  also  af- 
forded banks  and  other  depository  institutions. 
The  availability  schedules  do  not  apply  for  de- 
posits made  during  the  tirst  30  days  after  an 
account  is  opened  by  a  new  depositor,  or  for 
the  portion  of  a  deposit  which  exceeds  $5,000 
in  any  1  business  day.  The  bill  also  contains  a 
provisk)n  v^ch  allows  for  an  exception  to  tfie 
mandated  availability  scfiedule  if  the  deposito- 
ry institution  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  check  is  uncollectibie. 
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May  5,  1987 


Although  CongraM  adifrMMd  fund*  avail- 
«MKy  lagWation  on  two  occnions  during  the 
9MhCongran>  th«  b«  batera  ua  today  is  an 
impravamant  ovar  tha  pravious  legialation 
paaaad  tiy  tha  Houaa.  Last  yaar.  many  Mam- 
baf*.  inducing  myaaH,  ware  concamad  that 
tha  a^rtWbWy  schadulaa  ware  loo  inflaMble 
«id  impradic^bla.  H.R.  28  addreases  these 
oonoama  whia  stil  maaOng  the  needs  of  con- 


Mr.  Chi*man  In  doaing  I  would  reiterate 
that  tNs  Fedartf  banking  lagisiatton  is  long 
overdue.  H.R.  28  corredly,  in  my  judgment,  is 
premiaed  on  the  priniciple  that  bank  custom- 
ers wa  anIWed  to  have  access  to  their  funds 
aa  quickiy  as  modem  tachnotogy  wil  aHow. 

TNs  laglsialion  represents  progress  for 
bwiUng  consumers.  Ktost  Nebraska  banks  will 
have  no  dHficulty  meeting  its  requirements. 
nor  ahouM  banks  in  other  parts  of  the  United 


UMI 


Mr.  Chainnan.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bHI. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  H.R.  28,  the 
ExpadNad  Fund  AvriUbiity  Act 

Tha  problem  thia  legiatatkxi  seeks  to  ad- 
draaa  ia  known  to  every  person  in  this  country 
who  haa  deposited  a  check  into  their  bank  ac- 
count For  too  tong.  our  banks  have  been  al- 
towed  to  untairly  place  hoMs  on  deposited 
checks  for  days  or  even  weeks,  unnecessarily 
piaivenling  their  customers  from  drawing  on 
thoae  funds  or  earning  inlarasl  The  banks, 
though,  we  able  to  invest  this  money  almost 
immedtately.  allowing  them  to  eam  interest  on 
the  money  they  are  withhoMing  from  their  cus- 
tomers. Estimates  indkarte  that  banks  are 
ewrring  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  milHon  a 
year  1^  taking  advantage  of  the  so-called 
ftoat 

But.  while  the  banks  make  out  very  racely 
under  current  poicy.  the  customer  Is  subject- 
ed to  cortsMerable  inconvenience  and  finan- 
cial hardships.  As  an  original  member  of  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  par- 
tk»iafty  concerned  about  the  adverse  Impact 
ttw  policy  Is  having  on  sentor  citizens  and 
others  on  fixed  or  kw  Incomes.  Those  indivM- 
uals  often  do  not  have  the  kjxury  of  a  cushk)n 
In  their  bank  account  They  live  literally  from 
one  pay  or  benefit  check  to  the  next  If  they 
carvwt  gat  access  to  that  money  in  a  timely 
taahtoa  they  are  not  just  Inconvenienced,  they 
go  hungry. 

Ttiis  Is  simply  an  unacceptable  situatton  and 
H.R.  28  wouM  change  things  for  the  better.  In 
fact,  it  shouW  be  emphasized  that  while  the 
consumer  woukJ  dearty  benefit  under  H.R.  28, 
there  are  also  more  than  ample  protecttons 
for  the  banking  Industry  as  well. 

Lefs  examine  tfie  check-hoM  policy  that 
now  exists,  and  the  reforms  provided  for 
urMJer  H.R.  28.  First  of  alt,  I  woukJ  concede 
that  ttwre  is  sound  togk:  behind  the  principle 
of  check-hoM  periods.  They  are  designed  to 
protect  banks  and  other  financial  institutnns 
from  fraud  and  abuse  losses  attrjbutat>le  to 
bad  checks.  However,  upon  doser  scrutiny, 
we  find  ttwt  99  percent  of  all  deposited 
checks  are  collected  by  banks  within  1  or  2 
business  days— accordvig  to  estimates  by  ttie 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It's  hard  to  under- 
atarwi,  then,  why  75  percent  of  the  financial  in- 
slWuttons  surveyed  tiy  U.S.  Pubfic  Interest  Re- 


search Group  how  out-of-state  checks  for  6 
busineaa  days  or  more;  and  why  aome  check- 
hoW  perioda  last  as  tong  as  20  business  days. 

H.R.  28  takes  these  facts  Into  consMeratton 
and  proposes  reasonable  changes.  Under  this 
meaaure,  maximum  hokla  on  checka  will 
range  from  next  business  day  to  7  intervening 
business  days  for  the  first  3  years  after  enact- 
ment The  bill  then  limits  hokls  to  next-day 
avaHabUity  for  cfiecks  Issued  and  processed  In 
the  same  Federal  Reserve  regton.  to  4-day 
availability  for  most  out-of-regton  checks. 

But.  as  menttoned  eariier,  ttie  banks  are  not 
without  ample  protectton  under  this  legislatton. 
Spedficalty,  the  measure  alk>ws  excepttons  to 
the  check-hoW  limits  In  cases  of  new  ac- 
counts— 30  days  or  newer — in  cases  of  unac- 
ceptabty  high  levels  of  tosses  due  to  check-re- 
lated fraud;  in  cases  where  there  is  a  "reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  ctieck  is  uncollec- 
tible"; in  cases  wtiere  an  indivkJual  has  over- 
dravm  three  cfiecks  within  a  6-month  pertod; 
and  In  cases  of  foreign  checks. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  reflects  the  fact  that 
technotogKal  advances  have  expedited  the 
check  clearing  process.  This  bill  reflects  ttie 
fact  ttiat  consumers  need  and  deserve  quicker 
access  to  their  checks — their  moriey.  This  txll 
reflects  the  fact  that  banks  need  and  deserve 
reasonal>le  protections  against  fraud  and 
abuse.  Simply  put,  this  Is  a  bill  that  deserves 
our  strong  support 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  28  represents  much 
needed  consimier  legi^tion.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  providing  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  was  brought  out  very  forc- 
ibly by  hearings  l)efore  ovir  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  consumer  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  l>ack  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  this 
and  give  a  few  quick  examples  of  why 
we  are  on  the  floor  with  this  bill 
today. 

A  gentleman  goes  to  the  bank  with 
his  Internal  Revenue  refimd  check,  a 
Treasury  check.  He  is  told  that  it  will 
be  20  days  l)efore  he  can  write  a  check 
on  that  check.  Now  mind  you,  that  is 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  reftind. 
Uncle  Sam  has  already  been  using  his 
and  his  wife's  funds  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Now  he  is  told  another  20 
days,  whereas  in  reality,  according  to 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  bank  had  the  money  within  24 
hotirs,  the  very  next  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  a  Treastiry  check  is  going  to 
boimce,  then  the  whole  system  has 
gone  kaput. 

Another  example.  A  minister  depos- 
its fimds  from  his  flock:  checks  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,  cash  in  the  amoimt 
of  $3,000.  He  writes  a  check  2  dasrs 
later  for  approximately  $500.  They 
bounce  the  check.  Why?  Because  they 
said  that  those  checks  that  he  depost- 


ed  had  not  cleared.  My  Ood  Almighty, 
he  also  deposited  $3,000  in  cash,  and 
he  cannot  even  use  his  cash  that  his 
flock  contributed  to  the  chtirch. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shumwat]  for  working 
on  a  compromise,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  for  working  on 
a  compromise,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux]  for  his  support,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  cooimittee  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  who  also  over  this 
long  period  of  time  have  worked  with 
me  to  fashion  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  fair  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions, but  also  fair  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  an  opportimity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  to  oiu:  consumers.  "We  are  here 
representing  you.  We  are  here  to  make 
sure  that  you  get  the  use  of  your 
money.  your  hard-earned  dollars,  in  a 
timely  fashion."  And  for  that  reason 
at  the  proper  time  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  record  vote  so  that  we  can  tell 
the  Senate  that  this  bill  is  important 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
28.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  388.  nays 
5.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  80] 

YEAS-388 

Ackermui 

Brooks 

Davis  (IL) 

Akaka 

Broomlield 

Davis  (MI) 

Alexander 

Brown  (CA) 

de  laOaiza 

Anderson 

Brown  (CO) 

DeFazio 

Andrews 

Bru(X 

Dellums 

Anthony 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Applegate 

Buechner 

DeWlne 

Archer 

Bunnlng 

Dirkinaon 

Aspin 

Bustamante 

Dicks 

AtUna 

Byron 

DingeU 

AuCoin 

Callahan 

DioGuardi 

Badham 

Campbell 

Dixon 

Baker 

Carper 

Donnelly 

Ballenger 

Can- 

Dorgan(ND) 

Barnard 

Chandler 

Doman  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Chapman 

Dowdy 

Bateman 

Chappell 

Downey 

Bates 

Cheney 

Dreier 

Beilenson 

Clarke 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Cllnser 

Durbin 

BenUey 

Coats 

Dwyer 

Bereuter 

Coble 

DymaUy 

Berman 

Coelho 

Dyson 

BevUl 

Coleman  (MO) 

Early 

BUbray 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frtart 

BUlrakJs 

Collins 

Edwards  (CA) 

BlUey 

Ctonte 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boehlert 

Conyers 

Emerson 

Bocgs 

Cooper 

Erdrelch 

Boland 

Coughlin 

Evans 

Bonier  (MI) 

Courter 

FasceU 

Bonker 

Coyne 

FaweU 

Borskl 

Craig 

Fazio 

BOSRO 

Crockett 

Peighan 

Boucher 

Daniel 

Fields 

Boulter 

Dannemeyer 

Flake 

Boxer 

Darden 

Florlo 

Brennan 

Daub 

Foley 

FOrd(MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

OaUegly 

OaUo 

Oarcia 

Oe]denson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Etamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTt 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kormyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 
-Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (IA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 


Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 
Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ovens  (NT) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 
Ruaso 


Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slslaky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solars 
Solomon 
Spettce 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Sjmar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
t7pton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Viaclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
WiUiams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
WorUey 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung  (AK) 
Toung (FL) 


Armey 
Crane 


NAYS-5 

DeLay 
Hunter 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Martin  (NT) 


ny  creating  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  a  Drug-Free  America. 

If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


NOT  VOTINO— 39 


Annunzio 

Barton 

Biaggi 

Boner  (TN) 

Burton 

CTardin 

Clay 

Combest 

English 

Emy 

Fish 

Flippo 

FogUetU 


Frost 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Ouarini 

Hatcher 

Horton 

Hutto 

Kemp 

Levine(CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 


McCandless 
McDade 


McEwen 

McKlnney 

Nicbota 

Petri 

Range! 

Ridge 

Rodlno 

Shaw 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Stokes 

Tauzin 

Walker 


D  1320 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  rollcall  80.  the  vote  on  H.R.  28. 
the  Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act 
of  1987.  I  was  at  the  White  House  for 
the  signing  of  a  Presidential  Executive 
order  implementing  steps  toward  a 
drug-free  America. 

I  voted  for  H.R.  28  at  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  levels,  and  had  I 
been  present  during  rollcall  80.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call No.  80.  I,  too,  was  absent  for  the 
vote  on  H.R.  28.  the  Expedited  Funds 
AvaUabllity  Act  of  1987.  I.  too.  was  at 
the  White  House  for  the  signing  of  a 
Presidential  Executive  order  which 
would  implement  the  steps  toward  a 
drug-free  America. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  28  and  sup- 
port it. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 80  on  the  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability Act.  I  was  inadvertently  absent, 
attending  the  President's  signing  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Drugs. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.   HUTTO.   Mr.  Speaker,   during 
rollcall  No.  80  on  HJl.  28, 1  was  unable 
to  be  here  today  to  vote  due  to  my  at- 
tendance at  the  White  House  ceremo- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  tSx.  Speaker. 
I  was  absent  during  the  vote  on  HH. 
28,  the  Expedited  Funds  Availability 
Act  of  1987,  because  I  was  attending 
the  signing  of  the  Executive  order  cre- 
ating the  White  House  Conference  on 
Drug  Free  America.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  wotild  have  voted  "yea." 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  152  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJR. 
1748. 

D  1326 

iH  TRK  cotaarm  op  thi  wbolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
militaiy  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Russo  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday,  May  4,  1987,  all  time 
for  general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  152,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  immediately 
after  the  enacting  clause  is  read  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute consisting  of  the  text  of  'SLR. 
2169,  as  modified  by  the  amendments 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 152,  by  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative AspiN,  or  his  designee  which 
is  considered  as  having  been  read,  is 
not  subject  to  amendment,  but  shall 
be  debatable  for  2  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

If  adopted,  said  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  an  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  in  lieu  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  enacting 
clause. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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'  Dl  THI  lUTUSI  OP  A  SUBSTITUTK, 
mSSD  BT  MK.  Ainu 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
•n  unendment  in  the  natiire  of  a  sub- 
lUtute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  is 
as  f oUovi: 

AmcDdment  in  the  nature  of  a  subBtltute, 
u  modified,  offered  by  BCr.  Asmr  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

8KTION  I.  SHORT  TITLK. 

■mis  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
IMS". 

SIC  t.  ORGANIZATION  OF  ACT  INTO  DIVISIONS. 

This  Act  Is  divided  Into  3  divisions  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Division  A— Department  of  Defense 
AuthoriBitlons. 

(2)  Division  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thortaatknis. 

(3)  Division  C— Other  National  Defense 
Authwtaatlons. 

DIVISION  A— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
sac  IMi  SHORT  Tni£. 

This  division  may  be  dted  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorisation  Act.  1988". 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
SBC  in.  ARMY. 

(a)  AOTBORIZATIOII    OF   APraOPRIATIOIfS.— 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  procurement  for  the  Army  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $2,703,124,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

(2)  For  mlssUes: 

(A)  $2^0,175,000  for  fiscal  year  1088. 
(B>  $1,221,166,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(1)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, $3,345,737,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(4)  For  ammunition,  $2,238,808,000  for 
flacal  year  1988. 

(5)  For  other  procurement: 

(A)  $6,071,920,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  of 
which— 

(i)  $884,560,000  is  for  tacUcal  and  support 
vehicles; 

(11)  $3,036355,000  is  for  conmiunlcatlons 
and  electronics  equipment:  and 

(ill)  $1,151,005  is  for  other  support  equip- 
ment. 

(B)  $156,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  AtJTHOSIZD   MULTITXAX   CORTRACTS.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts in  accordance  with  section  2306(h)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  procure- 
ment of  the  following: 

(A)  High-Mobility  MulUpurpose  Wheeled 
Vehide  program. 

(B)  AN/AIiQ-136  Jammer. 

(2)  A  multiyear  contract  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  entered  into 
unless  the  anticipated  cost  over  the  period 
of  the  contract  is  no  more  than  88  percent 
of  the  antidpated  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
same  program  through  annual  contracts. 

SEC  ItZ.  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  AiKCRArr.— (1)  Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(A)  $9,253,177,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $2,980,378,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  Of  the  fimds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988: 


(A)  $6,729,763,000  is  available  only  for 
combat  aircraft  programs  as  f oUows: 

For  the  A-6F  program.  $863,224,000. 
For  the  EA-6B  program.  $621,571,000. 
For  the  F-14A/D  program.  $873,848,000. 
For  the  FA-18  program,  $2,680,222,000. 
For  the  SH-60B  program.  $143,641,000. 
For  the  SH-60F  program,  $329,961,000. 
For  the  E-2C  program,  $427,296,000. 

(B)  $833,193,000  is  available  only  for  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  programs  as  follows: 

For  the  A-6  series.  $219,651,000. 

For  the  H-2  series.  $45,108,000. 

For  the  P-3  series.  $172,865,000. 

For  the  8-3  series.  $142,522,000. 

For  the  ES-3  series.  $115,200,000. 

For  the  E2  series.  $71,139,000. 

For  common  electronic  countermeasures 
(ECM)  equipment.  $66,708,000. 

(b)  WsAPoifs.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
in  the  total  amount  of  $5,815,815,000  for 
procurement  of  weapons  (including  missiles 
and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  missile  programs,  $5,230,085,000. 
<2)  For  torpedo  programs,  $354,462,000,  as 

follcws: 

For  the  MK-48  torpedo  program. 
$243,444,000. 

For  the  MK-30  mobUe  target  program, 
$31,495,000. 

For  the  antisubmarine  rocket  (ASROC) 
program.  $9,522,000. 

For  the  modification  of  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated equipment,  $16,015,000. 

For  the  torpedo  support  equipment  pro- 
gram. $33,348,000. 

For  the  antisubmarine  warfare  range  sup- 
port program.  $20,638,000. 

(3)  For  other  weapons,  $101,540,000,  of 
which  $28,023,000  is  for  the  MK-15  close-in 
weapon  system  program. 

(4)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$129,728,000. 

(C)  SmPBUILDIRG     AlTD     CONVEHSIOH.— ( 1) 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

(A)  $9,923,955,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $7,832,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  Amounts  authorized  under  paragraph 
(1)  are  available  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version programs  as  follows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
$1,330,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$1,398,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  CTVN  aircraft  carrier  program, 
$644,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$797,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine program,  $1,736,900,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $1,527,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program.  $257,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP).  $729,755,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

For  the  CO-47  Aegis  cruiser  program. 
$3,328,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$825,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  DDO-51  guided  missUe  destroyer 
program,  $5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$2,196,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program,  $772,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $741,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  I^D-41  cargo  variant  program, 
$324,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program, 
$279,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$256,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  the  strategic  seallft  program. 
$43,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$35,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 


For  the  seallft  enhancement  program. 
$17,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

For  the  landing  craft,  air  cushion  pro- 
gram, $43,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

For  the  TAGS  auxiliary  crane  ship  pro- 
gram, $53,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  service  craft,  $12,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

For  outfitting  and  post  delivery, 
$343,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  Other  PROctmKMENT,  Navy.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  other  procturement 
for  the  Navy  in  the  amount  of 
$4,901,766,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  the  ship  support  equipment  pro- 
gram. $759,780,000. 

(2)  For  the  communications  and  electron- 
ics equipment  program.  $1,666,323,000. 

(3)  For  aviation  support  equipment, 
$688,337,000. 

(4)  For  the  ordnance  support  equipment 
program,  $861,172,000. 

(5)  For  programs  for  civil  engineering  sup- 
port equipment,  supply  support  equipment, 
and  personnel/command  support  equip- 
ment, a  total  of  $625,328,000. 

(6)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$308,826,000. 

(e)  Procurement,  Marine  Corps.— Poinds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corps  (including  missiles,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons)  in  the 
amount  of  $1,286,195,000. 

(f)  Multiyear  Procurement.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  not  carry  out  mul- 
tiyear procurement  for  the  Navy  AGM-84A 
Harpoon  missUe  program  or  for  the  Marine 
Cori>s  Hawk  missile  program. 

SEC  103.  AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft: 

(A)  $11,557,844,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $3,053,277,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  For  missiles: 

(A)  $7,296,259,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $1,280,815,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $8,360,679,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  of  which— 

(A)  $763,139,000  is  for  munitions  and  asso- 
ciated support  equipment; 

(B)  $223,961,000  is  for  vehicular  equip- 
ment; 

(C)  $2,088,320,000  is  for  electronics  and 
telecommunications  equipment;  and 

(D)  $5,296,259,000  is  for  other  base  main- 
tenance and  support  equipment. 

SEC.  104.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,240,269,000. 

SEC  105.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  other  miscellaneous  equipment 
for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$65,000,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  $238,000,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $90,000,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $163,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$40,000,000. 

(b)  Authorizations  in  Addition  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  authorizations  of  appropria- 


tions contained  in  subsection  (a)  are  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(c)  FY88  Limitation  on  Obugatiohs  for 
UNBUDcrrxD  Items.— Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  pitxnirement,  not  more  than 
$596,500,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  procurement  of  equipment  for  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  (in- 
cluding the  National  Guard)  for  items  not 
included  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  as  set  forth  In  the  budget  Justifi- 
cation d(x:uments  submitted  to  Congress  in 
support  of  the  budget  request  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SEC  10«.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHEMICAL  DEMILI- 
TARIZATION PROGRAM. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  destruction  of  lethal 
chemical  agents  and  munitions  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1412  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145;  09  Stat.  747).  in  the  amount  of 
$389,100,000,  of  which— 

(1)  $94,100,000  shall  be  for  operation  and 
maintenance; 

(2)  $3,500,000  shall  be  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation; 

(3)  $144,500,000  shall  be  for  procurement; 
and 

(4)  $147,000,000  shall  be  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Army. 

SBC  1*7.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WTTH  THE  NATO  AWACS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Effective  on  October  1.  1987,  section 
103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86;  95 
Stat.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1987"  both  places  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989". 

SEC  108.  ARMY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AH-64  Apache  Attack  Helicopter.— 
Of  the  AH-64  Apache  helicopters  acquired 
with  fimds  provided  for  aircraft  procure- 
ment for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1988,  one 
battalion  (consisting  of  18  of  such  aircraft) 
shall  be  designated  for  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

(b)  AHIP  Scout  Helicopter.— Funds  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1988  for  advance  pro- 
curement of  AHIP  aircraft  may  not  be  obli- 
gated unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
based  on  operational  test  results,  deter- 
mines that  the  AHIP  aircraft  is  the  most 
cost-effective  scout  helicopter  available  to 
the  Army  and  certifies  that  determination 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.— Of  the 
amount  provided  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  ad- 
vance procurement  for  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  program,  $10,000,000  may  not  be  ob- 
ligated until  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

( 1 )  ensures  that  production  of  components 
for  such  vehicle  is  consistent  with  produc- 
tion of  end  items;  and 

(2)  certifies  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  production  of  such  compo- 
nents will  be  consistent  with  production  of 
end  items. 

(d)  HEMTT  Truck  Program.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  award  contracts 
for  procurement  of  Heavy  Ebcpanded  Mobili- 
ty Tactical  Truck  (HEMTT)  vehicles  for 
fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1988  using  full 
and  open  competitive  procedures,  with  a 
competition  based  on  the  tectmlcal  data 


padcage  for  the  vehicle.  Any  competition 
for  such  a  contract  may  propose  minor  sub- 
stitutions or  modifications  to  the  vehicle,  so 
long  as  the  competitor  warrants  that  the 
performance  of  the  vehicle  as  proposed  will 
meet  or  exceed  the  specifications  for  per- 
formance of  the  current  HEMTT  vehicle. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
evaluate whether  there  is  a  valid  require- 
ment for  a  palletized  loading  system.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  such  a  system,  the  Secretary 
shall  reexamine  the  specifications  for  the 
system  and  incorporate  into  solicitations  for 
the  HEMTT  vehicle  a  requirement  that  the 
Government  have  an  option  to  purchase  a 
palletized  loading  system  for  the  vehide  at 
a  fixed  price. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  struc- 
ture deliveries  under  the  fiscal  year  1988 
production  contract  for  the  HEMTT  vehicle 
and  Army  plans  and  schedules  so  that  (as- 
suming that  production  funds  are  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1989  for  heavy  trucks)  a  com- 
petition may  be  held  as  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  a  contract  awarded  with  deliv- 
eries to  the  Army  under  the  fiscal  year  1989 
contract  to  begin  no  later  than  the  final  de- 
livery of  vehicles  pnxluced  under  the  fiscal 
year  1988  contract. 

SEC  100.  NAVY  AIRCRAFT  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  H-53  Modifications.— Of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $25,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  safety-related 
modifications  of  the  H-53  series  aircraft. 

(b)  P-3  Aircraft.— Prom  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  avaUable  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
not  obligate  more  than  a  total  of 
$207,011,000  for— 

(1)  procurement  of  P-3C  aircraft;  and 

(2)  modifications  to  existing  P-3  aircraft. 

(c)  OBCXJS  System.- AlrcrafVmay  not  be 
procured  under  the  A-6P,  F-14D,  or  FA-18 
aircraft  programs  using  funds  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1988  except  for  aircraft 
configured  with  an  On  Board  Oxygen  <3en- 
eratlng  System  (OBOGS). 

SEC  no.  AIR  FORCE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Transfers  of  T-46  Funds  to  Naval 
Aircraft  Programs.— (1)  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force  that  were  originally  provided  for  the 
terminated  T-46  program  (as  such  funds  are 
described  in  paragraph  (2))  shall,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  be 
made  available  for  aircraft  programs  of  the 
Navy  as  described  in  paragraph  (3),  and  may 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

(2)  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement  funds 
to  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)  are  $151,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$149,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(3)  Funds  provided  for  Navy  aircraft  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  as 
foUows: 

(A)  $146,700,000  for  procurement  of  EA6- 
B  Prowler  aircraft. 

(B)  $4,900,000  for  advance  procurement  of 
EA-6B  Prowler  aircraft. 

(C)  $12,600,000  for  EA-6B  spares. 

(D)  $42,400,000  for  A-6  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. 

(E)  $48,700,000  for  E-2  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Other  Procurement  Air 
Force  Funds.— Of  funds  appropriated  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1987  that  are  available  for  the 
BDU-50  practice  bomb.  $8,000,000  shall,  to 


the  extent  provided  In  appropriations  Acta, 
be  made  available  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  shall  be 
used  only  for  procurement  of  BDU-45  prac- 
tice bombs. 

(c)  PAVE  Tn»a  Stsrm.— The  amount  of 
$95,800,000  authorized  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  which  funds 
were  appropriated  is  hereby  reauthorized 
for  procurement  of  the  PAVE  Tiger  System, 
and  such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

(d)  Defense  IfjfZEOROLOGicAL  System  Sat- 
ellite.—The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
enter  into  a  multiyear  contract  under  sec- 
tion 2306(h)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  the  Defense  Meteorological  System  Sat- 
ellite program. 

(e)  Transport  Aircraft.— Funds  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft may  not  be  used  to  purchase  transport 
aircraft  unless  the  aircraft  are  equipped 
with  ground  proximity  warning  systems. 

SEC  111.  REPORT  ON  CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  C-IM 
AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  Inspection.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  National 
Guard,  shall  inspect  the  eight  C-130H  air- 
craft stored  since  1974  at  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  6  in  Marietta,  Georgia,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  current  condition  of  such  aircraft 
and  the  work  required  to  return  such  air- 
craft to  operating  status. 

(b)  Report.- The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  inspection  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  shall  include  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  amount  it  would  cost  to  put 
such  aircraft  in  useful  service  for  the  Air 
National  Guard.  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  112.  REVISION  OF  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "chemical  stockpile  demili- 
tarization program"  means  the  program  es- 
tablished by  section  1412  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986  (50 
U.S.C.  1521),  to  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States'  stockpile  of  lethal 
chemical  agents  and  munitions. 

(b)  Environmental  Impact  Statement.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue  the 
final  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  the  chemical  stockpile  demili- 
tarization program  by  January  1.  1988.  The 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  shall  be 
prepared  In  accordance  with  all  applicable 
laws. 

(2)  After  considering  such  environmental 
impact  statement,  the  Secetary  shall 
decide,  by  February  1.  1988,  whether  to 
carry  out  the  chemical  stockpile  demilitari- 
zation program  by  onslte  destruction, 
through  regional  destruction  centers,  or 
through  a  national  destruction  site. 

(c)  Disposal  Technologies.— (1)  Funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  chemi- 
cal stockpile  demilitarization  program  may 
not  be  obligated  for  procurement  or  for  an 
Army  military  construction  project  at  a 
military  installation  or  facility  Inside  the 
continental  United  SUtes  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  provides  to  Congress  a  writ- 
ten certification  that  the  concept  plan 
under  the  program  Includes  the  following: 

(A)  Evaluation  of  alternate  technologies 
for  disposal  of  the  existing  stockpile  and  se- 
lection of  one  such  technology  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose. 
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(B)  Full-aale  opentknial  verification  of 
the  tecbnolocy  Mlected  for  nich  dliponL 

(C)  Mudmum  i»otection  for  public  health 
■Dd  the  enTtronment. 

(3)  The  UmlUtion  in  paracraph  (1)  shaU 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  the  oblication  of 
fundi  for  the  technolocy  evaluation  or  de- 
vtiopmeot  profftam. 

(d)  RmsiD  OoncarT  Pun.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  revised  concept 
plan  for  the  procram.  The  revised  plan— 

(1)  shall  incorporate  the  matters  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (b)  and  (c);  and 

(2)  shall  specify  any  revised  schedule  and 
revised  funding  requirements  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments under  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

The  revised  plan  shall  be  submitted  by 
March  IS.  1988. 

(e)  SuavBiuJuics  Ain>  Asssssmkiit  Pro- 
OKAM.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  on- 
goinc  comprehensive  program  of — 

(1)  surveillance  of  the  existing  chemical 
stockpile:  and 

(3)  assessment  of  the  condition  of  the 
stockpile. 

8K.  m.  LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS. 

'Tlie  maximum  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated from  an  account  or  for  an  activity  for 
which  funds  are  ^edfically  authorized  in 
the  title  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proiRlated  in  this  title  for  that  account  or 
aethrtty. 

8K.  114.  ASSE88MKNT  OF  CAPABILITIES  OF  B-IB 
TO     PENETRATS     ENEMY      AIR     DE- 

FENSE& 

(a)  iMOKPniDBiiT  AssKssMXNT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent sssessment  of  the  ability  of  the  B- 
IB  aircraft  to  penetrate  air  defenses  of  po- 
tential enemies.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  panel  of  experts  from  the  private  sector  to 
conduct  the  assessment  and  shall  provide 
the  panel  such  resources  as  are  necessary, 
including  technical  assistance  by  private 
contractors,  to  assist  it  in  conducting  the  as- 
sessment Individuals  appointed  to  the 
pand  shall  be  independent  of  the  Air  Force 
and  shall  have  no  arrangements  with  the 
Air  Force  that  would  constitute  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

(b)  COimOURATIOHS  To  Bx  CONSISKRKD.— 

The  panel  shall  estimate  the  air  defense 
penetration  capabilities  of  the  B-IB  aircraft 
in  all  of  its  mission  profiles  as  it  is  estimated 
to  be  configured  at  each  of  the  following 
times: 

(1)  Initial  operational  capability. 

(2)  The  time  the  assessment  is  conducted. 

(3)  The  completion  of  the  developmental 
test  and  evaluation/initial  operational  test 
and  evaluation  period  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(4)  The  completion  of  the  baseline  modifi- 
cations program  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  Thxkats  To  Bx  Cohsidkrkd.— The 
panel  shall  estimate  the  air  defense  penetra- 
tion capabilities  of  the  B-IB  aircraft  against 
the  threats  described  in— 

(1)  the  1981  Joint  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense/ Air  Force  Bomber  Alternatives 
Study: 

(2)  the  1986  Strategic  Bomber  Force 
Study:  and 

(3)  the  most  current  threat  l>aseline  estab- 
lished by  the  intelligence  commimity. 

(d)  DOD  Coopxxatioh.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  individuals  serv- 
ing on  the  panel  receive  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
panel  tmder  this  section. 


(e)  RxpoKTs.- The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives— 

(1)  an  Initial  report  on  the  assumptions 
that  are  to  be  used  by  the  panel  in  the  as- 
sessment: 

(2)  periodic  reports  on  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  assessment;  and 

(3)  the  final  report  of  the  panel  (together 
with  such  comments  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate),  to  be  submitted  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  FUNoniG.— Of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $1,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  conduct  of  the  as- 
sessment under  this  section. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST. 

AND  EVALUATION 

Paht  A— Authorizations  ams  Prooram 

LUUTATIONS 
SEC  Itl.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  IM  OxintRAL.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

(DFor  the  Army: 

(A)  $4,556,517,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $850,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps): 

(A)  $7,843,775,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $942,389,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force: 

(A)  $15,800,427,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $876,233,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies: 

(A)  $7,357,780,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $255,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(5)  For  testing  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1988- 

(A)  $169,217,000  for  the  activiUes  of  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Test 
and  Evaluation:  and 

(B)  $91,221,000  for  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  LlMITATIOW  OH  Obugatiohs.— The 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  obligated 
from  an  account  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  suljsection  (a) 
is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  account. 

SEC.  2*2.  LIMfTATlON  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

(a)  AAWS-M  AWD  Milam  II  Phoorams.— (1) 
Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $59,146,000  is 
avaUable  only  for  the  Advanced  Anti-Tank 
Weapon  System-Medium  (AAWS-M)  pro- 
gram and.  of  such  amount,  no  more  than 
$12,000,000  may  be  obligated  for  that  pro- 
gram until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  certi- 
fies to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Army  has  completed  the 
Milan  II  evaluation. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "MUan  II  evaluation"  means  evalua- 
tion of  the  Milan  II  system  as  an  interim  al- 
ternative medium-range  anti-tank  weapons 
system,  as  directed  in  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  738  (House  Report 
99-1005,  page  555).  Such  evaluation  shall  be 
based  on  full  operational  testing  of  the 
Milan  II  system. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  full 
operational  testing  consists  of  use  by  several 
operational  imits  of  battalion  size  or  greater 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 


(b)  Otrxr  Spbcipikd  Activitixs.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1988— 

(1)  $7,500,000  is  available  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Wide-Area  Side  Penetrat- 
ing Mine  (WA8PM): 

(2)  $10,000,000  is  available  only  for  devel- 
opment of  the  Composite  Helicopter  Rotor 
System:  and 

(3)  $6,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Common  Module  Tunable  Laser  program. 

(c)  UNFUifDED  Programs.— Of  the  funds  ap- 
propilated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
section  201  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  Pa- 
triot Anti-Tactical  Missile  System  or  for  the 
Aquila  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  program. 

SEC  »n.  ARMY  HELICOPTER  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  T.TTTC  Limitation.- No  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1988  may  be  used  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
concept  development  of  the  Light  Helicop- 
ter Experimental  (LHX)  program. 

(b)  Apache,  Blackhawk.  Ain>  AHIP  Pro- 
grams.—Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988— 

(1)  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  AH-64  Apache  attack  helicopter  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  nH-60  Blackhawk  utility  helicopter  pro- 
gram: 

(3)  $10,000,000  shall  t>e  available  only  for 
the  OH-58  AHIP  scout  helicopter  program; 
and 

(4)  $125,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  T-800  helicopter  engine  program. 

(c)  Study.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  a  study  evaluating— 

(A)  development  programs  of  the  Army 
for  rotary-wing  aircraft: 

(B)  Army  force  structure  for  rotary-wing 
aircraft:  and 

(C)  Army  mission  requirements  for  rotary- 
wing  aircraft. 

(2)  Of  the  fimds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  study  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  such  study  no  later  than 
February  15, 1988. 

SEC.  204.  LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

(a)  IinxGRATXD  Aircraft  Avionics.— <1)  Of 
the  fimds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $28,375,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Integrated  Aircraft 
Avionics  program,  of  which— 

(A)  $23,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  In- 
tegrated Electronic  Warfare  system 
(INEWS);  and 

(B)  $3,000,000  is  available  only  for  devel- 
opment of  the  Integrated  Communication 
Navigation  Identification  Avionics  (ICNIA) 
system. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201 
for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989.  $22,093,000 
is  available  only  for  continuation  of  the  In- 
tegrated Aircraft  Avionics  program. 

(b)  Other  SPECiriKD  AcnvrriES.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Navy 
for  fiscal  year  1988— 

(1)  $13,988,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  V-22  Anti-Submarine  War- 
fare Variant  Aircraft; 

(2)  $24,642,000  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$25,870,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  avaUable 
only  for  the  Low-Cost  Anti-Radiation 
Seeker  development  program; 


(3)  $26,035,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Assault  Vehicles  program; 
and 

(4)  $15,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Quick  Reaction  Surveillance  System  devel- 
opment program. 

(c)  UifruHDED  Programs.- Of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  section  201  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  the  f oUowlng  programs: 

(1)  The  Advanced  Air-to- Air  MissUe  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  The  Advanced  Lightweight  Torpedo 
program. 

(3)  The  Battle  Group  Passive  Horizon  Ex- 
tension System  Trainer  program. 

SBC  M6.  NAVY  ATTACK  SUBMARINE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Advamced  Submarine  Tbchholoot.— ( 1 ) 
There  is  hereby  established  an  Advanced 
Submarine  Technology  Program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
through  the  Director.  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  In  carrying  out 
the  program,  the  Director  shaU  conduct  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
advanced  submarine  technology  that  may 
be  appUed  to  submarines  of  the  SSN-688 
class.  SSN-21  class,  or  other  classes  of  sub- 
marines. Teclmology  to  be  examined 
through  the  program  includes  technology 
relating  to  polymers,  compliant  coating, 
propulsion,  techniques  for  hull  drag  reduc- 
tion, materials,  weapon  control  systems, 
acoustic  and  nonacoustic  signature  reduc- 
tion, and  sensors. 

(2)  The  objective  of  the  program  shaU  be 
to  obtain  prototype  hardware  of  promising 
submarine  technologies  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

(3)  Of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  $112,899,000  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Director,  E>efen8e  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  for  the 
advanced  submarine  technology  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  such 
amount  avaUable  to  the  Director  within  30 
days  after  enactment  of  a  law  making  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1988  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Navy. 

(b)  Report  REQUiREMEirr.— (I)  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  setting  forth  a  detaUed 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  program.  The 
report  shall  include— 

(A)  information  on  the  technologies  to  be 
studied  and  developed. 

(B)  milestones  for  significant  achieve- 
ments. 

(C)  plans  for  prototype  hardware  develop- 
ment, and 

(D)  a  description  of  anticipated  costs. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  updating  the  Information  in 
the  initial  report,  including  any  additional 
information  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate to  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

(c)  LnoTATiOH  OH  FuHDS.— Nouc  of  the 
fimds  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
for  the  research  and  development  of  the 
SSN-21  Seawolf  Attack  Submarine  program 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  during  any 
period  of  time  in  which  a  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  is  overdue. 

(d)  COHCEPT     STUDIES     FOR     SSN-688     IM- 

PROVEMEHT.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$15,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  concept  and 


design  studies,  together  with  cost  estimates, 
for  accomplishing  the  foUowlng  on  SSN-688 
Los  Angeles  class  submarines: 

(1)  Providing  greater  operational/tactical 
and  m^^i""""  speed  than  the  present  SSN- 
688  class  submarine. 

(2)  Using  HT-100  steel  to  permit  greater 
operational  depths. 

(3)  Providing  greater  acoustic  and  nona- 
cousUc  quieting. 

(4)  Providing  greater  weapons  carrying  ca- 
pacity than  either  the  SSN-688  submarine 
or  the  proposed  SSN-21  submarine. 

(e)  IHDEPEHDEHT  STUDIES.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  obtain  an  independent  con- 
cept study  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
from  two  qualified  Independent  shipbuUders 
and  shall  provide  the  results  of  the  Navy 
concept  study  and  of  the  shipbuUders'  stud- 
ies, together  with  development  and  deploy- 
ment schedules  and  cost  estimates  imder 
each,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  March  1, 1988. 

SEC    M«.    UMffATlON   ON    FUNDS    FOB  THE   AIR 
FORCE. 

(a)  Space  Defense  System.— (1)  Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1988.  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  is  avaUable  for  the  Space  E>e- 
fense  System  development  program,  of 
which— 

(A)  $40,000,000  is  for  the  Air-Launched 
Miniature  Vehicle  program;  and 

(B)  $10,000,000  is  for  the  Ground-Based 
Laser  Technology  program. 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  are  avaUable  for  production  verifi- 
cation of  the  miniature  homing  veliicle  por- 
tion of  the  Space  Defense  System  program. 

(b)  Alternate  ICBM  Basihg  Techhol- 
ogies.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
201  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
not  more  than  $250,000,000  is  available  for 
alternate  ICBM  basing  technologies. 

(c)  Tactical  AiRCRArr.— Of  the  fimds  au- 
thorized in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  not  more  than  $196,264,000 
is  avaUable  for  the  F-111  Squadron,  F-15 
Squadron.  P-16  Squadron,  F-4G  WUd 
Weasel  Squadron,  and  A-7  Squadron  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  Advanced  Strategic  Missile  System.- 
Of  the  fimds  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$154,162,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Strategic  MissUe  System  effort. 

(e)  Other  Specitied  Activities.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1988— 

(1)  $46,650,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Excimer  Mid-Range  Laser  Development 
(EMRLD)  program: 

(2)  $150,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
development  of  the  Boost  SurveiUance 
Tracking  SateUite  (BSTS),  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force; 

(3)  at  least  $10,714,000  is  avaUable  only  for 
the  development  of  the  Integrated  Hectron- 
ic  Warfare  system  and  the  Integrated  Com- 
munication Navigation  Identification  Avion- 
ics system  for  the  full-scale  engineering  de- 
velopment program: 

(4)  $27,607,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Sensor  Fuze  Weapons  project; 

(5)  $15,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Precision  Location  Strike  System  develop- 
ment program; 

(6)  $41,117,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Side  Looking  Airborne 
Radar  program; 


(7)  $25,995,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Traffic  Control/ Approach  Landing  Systems 
Program,  of  which— 

(A)  $14,330,000  Is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Ificrowave  Landing  System. 

(B)  $5,000,000  U  avaUable  only  for  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Survivability  project, 

(C)  $5,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Rapid  Deployable  Air  Traffic  Ccmtrol 
System:  and 

(8)  $15,000,000  Is  available  only  for  Non- 
Acoustic  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare  related 
activity. 

(9)  $50,000,000  Is  avaUable  only  fOT  the 
Pave  Tiger  program: 

(10)  $10,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
TR-1  Propulsion  Upgrade  program: 

(ID  $94,967,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Manufacturing  Technology  (MANTECH) 
program,  of  which— 

(A)  $35,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  pro- 
grams associated  with  the  revitalization  of 
the  United  SUtes  machine  tool  industry, 
and 

(B)  $5,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Manufacturing  Sciences; 

(12)  $8,973,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Space  and  MissUe  Rocket  Propulsion  pro- 
gram, of  which  $3,300,000  is  available  only 
for  the  Integrated  Stage  Technology 
project;  and 

(13)  $150,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Advanced  Latmch  System. 

(f )  F-4D  Air  Detehse  Aircraft.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  spend  not  more 
than  $30,000,000  to  complete  development 
of  a  derivative  of  the  F-4D  aircraft  for  the 
air  defense  mission.  Funds  to  \x  used  for 
such  purpose  are  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  but  not 
authorized. 

SEC  tn.  B-IB  BOMBER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  FuHDiHc  LiMiTATioH.— Of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  201.  not  more  than 
$375,672,000  shaU  t>e  available  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  B- 
IB  bomber  program  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Quarterly  Status  Reports.— Before 
the  end  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUttves  a 
status  report  on  the  B-IB  baseline  program. 
Each  such  report  shall  address  the  abiUty  of 
the  B-IB  aircraft  to  meet^ 

(1)  performance  objectives, 

(2)  technical  and  fiscal  problems,  and 

(3)  significant  mUestones. 

(C)     LnOTATIOH     OH     AlRCXATT     ERHAMCE- 

MXHT.— Funds  described  tn  subsection  (a) 
may  not  be  used  for  modernization  of  the 
B-IB  bomber  aircraft.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ShaU  submit  a  description  of  any 
planned  aircraft  enhancement  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with— 

(1)  fuU  justification  for  such  enhance- 
ments, 

(2)  the  total  program  costs,  and 

(3)  schedule. 

Any  such  enhancement  may  be  initiated 
only  if  specific  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  enhancement  are  provided  by 
law. 

(d)  Systems  Ihtegratioh.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shaU  request  proposals 
from  contractors  to  perform  the  function  of 
B-IB  systems  integration  and  shaU  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  feasibUity  and  cost  of  using  a  contrac- 
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tor,  ntber  than  the  Air  Force,  for  that 
function. 

(e)  STALaATioii  or  B-IB  Puoht  Tot  Pko- 
OUM.— In  order  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of 
the  propoaed  fUght  teat  program  for  the  B- 
IB  aircraft,  the  Director  of  Operational 
Teat  and  Evaluation  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae  shall  anume  the  rc^>onalbllltlea 
and  exerdae  the  authorities  of  the  Director 
under  section  IM  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1»88  for  such  flight  test 
program  insofar  as  the  use  of  such  funds  in- 
vohras  operational  test  and  evaluation  func- 
tions (as  defined  in  such  section). 

8W.  Ma   UMTfATION  ON   FUNDS  POR   DEFENSE 
AGBNCU& 

(a)  SwuiFiau  AcTiviTtss.— Of  the  funds 
authorised  in  section  201  for  the  Defense 
AgendCB  for  fiscal  year  1988— 

(1)  $293,450,000  Is  available  only  for  Stra- 
tegic Technology,  of  which— 

(A)  $6,500,000  Is  available  only  for  optical 
prooeaaor  research. 

(B)  $60,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
light  Sat  program,  and 

(C)  $4,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Amos  Large  Optical  System  program; 

(2)  $122,136,000  is  available  only  to  the 
Defaise  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  for  tactical  technology,  of  which 
$7,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  Vector 
Thrust  program: 

(3)  $25,000,000  is  available  only  to  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
for  the  Hypersonic  Weapons  Technology 
program; 

(4)  $2,000,000  is  available  only  to  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
for  metaUurgy  research; 

(5)  $8,000,000  is  available  only  for  manu- 
facturing technology  associated  with  guided 
ordnance; 

(6)  $10,000,000  is  available  only  for  a  pUot 
project  to  acquire  qiulity  semiconductor  cir- 
cuits; 

(7)  $2,000,000  is  available  only  for  person- 
nel radiation  protection  research; 

(8)  $30,000,000  is  available  only  for  X-Ray 
lithography  research; 

(0)  $5,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Rankine  Cycle  Energy  Recovery  (RACER) 
system;  and 

(10)  $10,000,000  is  avaUable  only  to  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  for  the  Advanced  Torpedo  Program. 

(b)  LANDSAT  Phogham.— Of  the  funds 
provided  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  fimds  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Ck>mmand.  Control,  Commimica- 
tions,  and  Intelligence  to  be  used  for  LAND- 
SAT  data  acquisition  and  for  development 
of  LANDSAT  satellites  numbers  6  and  7  (in- 
cluding launch  costs)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $25,000,000. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1989.  $45,000,000. 

(c)  UinvxasiTT  Rbsahch  Iritiativcs.— Of 
the  funds  available  under  section  201  for 
the  Defense  Agencies.  $200,000,000  is  avaU- 
able only  for  the  University  Research  Initia- 
tives (URI)  program  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$310,000,000  is  available  only  for  that  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1989. 

SEC.    2M.     ADVANCED    TACTICAL    FIGHTER    AIR- 
CRAFT. 

Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
may  not  be  used  for  the  Advanced  Tactical 
Fighter  aircraft  program  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submits  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  written  certification  that 
the  prototype  aircraft  will  Include  all  physi- 


cal and  structural  modifications  necessary 
to  satisfy  fully  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy  concerning  aircraft  carrier  catapults 
and  arresting  gear. 

SBC  Zia  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Fdkdiho.— (1)  Of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  tiUe  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  not  more  than  $443,347,000  shall 
be  for  electronic  warfare  programs,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and 
allocated  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  None  of  such  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment for  electronic  warfare  programs. 

(b)  Allocatiom  of  FnMDS.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  shall  allo- 
cate among  the  military  departments  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  elec- 
tronic warfare  programs  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appro-  priate. 

(c)  Simassioif  op  Master  Plan.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  setting  forth  a  detaOed  master 
plan  for  electronic  warfare  programs.  Such 
plan  shall— 

(1)  describe  Joint  service  electronic  war- 
fare programs  that  will  satisfy  electronic 
warfare  requirements  against  the  current 
and  future  threat;  and 

(2)  identify  those  electronic  warfare  sys- 
tems that  will  be  terminated. 

(d)  Obugation  Limitation.— Not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
each  of  the  military  departments  under  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
electronic  warfare  programs  untU  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (c)  Is  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
period  of  15  legislative  days  has  expired. 

SEC  211.  TECHNOLOGY  BASE  PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201, 
the  following  amounts  are  available  only  for 
technology  base  programs: 

(l)Por  the  Army: 

(A)  $790,399,000  of  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $850,300,000  of  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  For  the  Navy: 

(A)  $784,920,000  of  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $894,426,000  of  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force: 

(A)  $776,409,000  of  fluids  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(B)  $876,233,000  of  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

SEC  2ir  CONVENTIONAL  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  In  General.— In  this  Act,  Congress 
ccmtinues  the  program  of  Conventional  De- 
fense Initiatives  begun  in  Public  Law  99-661 
to  provide  an  emphasis  on  improving  the 
conventional  weapons  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(and  the  testing  of  such  weapons)  and  to  en- 
hance cooperation  with  the  other  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  other  major  non-NATO  allies. 
The  initiative  is  intended  to  improve  the 
fighting  power  and  survivability  of  the 
combat  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
raise  the  threshold  for  nuclear  war. 

(b)  Armt.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$136,100,000  Is  available  only  for  the  Con- 
ventional Defense  Initiative,  of  which — 

(1)  $500,000  is  available  only  for  the  Am- 
munition Containerization  Development, 


(2)  $5,000,000  is  available  only  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  unique  research  and  develop- 
ment, 

(3)  $8,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Combat  Vehicle  Support  Systems  program. 

(4)  $10,000,000  U  avaUable  only  for  BfUan 
II  evaluation  and  $10,000,000  is  available 
only  for  Bof ars  BUI  evaluation, 

(5)  $600,000  to  avaUable  only  for  the 
CHiemical  Mask  Improved  Drinking  system 
program, 

(6)  $13,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  Multi- 
purpose Assault  Weapon  evaluation. 

(7)  $9,000,000  to  available  only  for  the 
Combat  Diesel  Engine  program, 

(8)  $5,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  Ard- 
vark/LVS  integration, 

(9)  $10,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  Recov- 
ery Vehicle  ARV-90  development,  and 

(10)  $3,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  Weasel. 

(c)  Navy.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$78,600,000  to  available  only  for  the  Conven- 
tional Defense  Initiative,  of  which— 

(1)  $50,000,000  to  available  for  the  Laser 
Communication  development  program, 

(2)  $6,000,000  to  available  only  for  the 
E3ectro-Magnetic  Catapult  program, 

(3)  $8,000,000  to  avaUable  for  the  Autono- 
mous PUoted  aircraft  program, 

(4)  $8,600,000  to  available  only  for  the 
Acoustic  Video  Processor  program, 

(5)  $5,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  the 
Ring  Laser  Cxyro  program,  and 

(6)  $1,000,000  to  available  only  for  the 
evaluation  of  smaU  rotary  engines  for  use  in 
unmaimed  aircraft  vehicles. 

(d)  Air  Force.— Of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $84,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for 
the  Conventional  Defense  Initiative,  of 
which— 

(1)  $70,000,000  to  available  for  a  classified 
aircraft  program. 

(2)  $4,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  an  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Transport  system  program, 

(3)  $8,000,000  to  available  only  for  Popeye 
evaluation,  and 

(4)  $2,000,000  to  avaUable  only  for  an  acti- 
vated metato  program. 

SEC  21S.  PROHISmON  ON  TESTING  ELECTROMA(^ 
NETIC  PULSE  IN  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

During  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  not  carry  out  an  electromag- 
netic pulse  program  in  the  Chesapealie  Bay 
area  in  connection  with  the  EHectromagnetic 
Pulse  Radiation  Environment  Simulator 
Program  for  Ships  (EMPRESS). 

Part  B— Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

SEC   221.    FUNDING    LEVEL    FOR   STRATEGIC    DE- 
FENSE INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.- Of  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  201  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies.  not  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  to  avaUable  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  program. 

(b)  Specified  Activities.— Of  the  funds 
avaUable  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program  under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  $25,000,000  to  available  only  for  the 
study  of  a  ground-based  defense  system  for 
use  in  defense  against  accidental  launch  of 
strategic  baUtoUc  mtosUes;  and 

(2)  $75,000,000  to  available  only  for  a  clas- 
sified laser  program. 

SEC  222.  REPORT  ON  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INPHA- 
TIVE  DEPLOYMENT  COSTS. 

(a)  Report  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  total  cost 


to  develop,  produce,  deploy,  operate,  and 
tn^intAin  the  mlssUe  defense  system  de- 
scribed in  the  1987  report  entlUed  "Report 
of  the  Technical  Panel  on  MtosUe  Defense 
in  the  1990b"  prepared  by  the  George  C. 
MarshaU  Institute. 

(b)  Deadline  for  Report;  (Dlassipica- 
tion.— The  report  shaU  be  submitted  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act  and  shaU  be  submit- 
ted in  unclassified  form. 

SEC  2XS.  annual  REPORT  ON  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 

irnriATivE  budget. 

(a)  Report  Requirement.- Not  later  than 
March  1  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shaU  submit  to  (^ingress  a  report  on 
the  budget  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
Each  such  report  shaU  provide— 

(Da  detaUed  breakdown  of  that  budget 
(by  program  element,  project,  and  task)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  covered  by  the 
report; 

(2)  a  descriptive  summary  of  each  pro- 
gram element  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  covered  by 
the  report;  and 

(3)  the  total  funding  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  planned  for  each  year  of  the 
current  five-year  defense  plan. 

(b)  C^ASSincATioN  OF  Report.— The 
report  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submit- 
ted in  twth  an  unclassified  form  and  a  clas- 
sified form. 

SEC  224.  LIMfTATION  ON  ABM  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Limitation.— Funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  an  antl- 
balltotic  mIssUe  (ABM)  system  or  compo- 
nent which  to  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobUe  land-based. 

(b)  Removal  op  LnoTATioN.- The  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  he  has  notified  the  Soviet  Union 
that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  limitation  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  necessitating 
United  States  actions  inconstotent  with  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  that  such  notification  to  the  Soviet 
Union  included  a  statement  of  the  extraor- 
dinary events  he  regards  as  having  Jeopard- 
ized the  supreme  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Part  C— Advanced  Anti-Tactical  Balustic 

Missile  Projects 
sec  231.  demonstration  projects  under  sdi 

PROGRAM. 

(a)  Funding.— Of  the  fimds  provided  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  for 
ftocal  year  1988.  $73,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able only  for  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  antitactical  balltotic 
missUe  (ATBM)  systems.  Such  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects  shaU  be  con- 
ducted within  3  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(b)  Demonstration  Projects.— (1)  Such 
projects  shall  Include  exploration  of  the  po- 
tential for  antl-balltotic  missUe  purposes 
of- 

(A)  terminal  defense  missUes, 

(B)  hypervelocity  kinetic  energy  weapons, 
and 

(C)  high  energy  laser  components. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practical, 
such  projects  should  also  include  explora- 
tion of  battle  management  and  command, 
control,  communications,  and  inteUigence 
requirements  for  system  architectures  for 
an  antitactical  baUtotic  missUe. 


(c)  Cooperation  With  Allies.— Such 
projects  shall  be  conducted  on  a  matching 
fimd  cooperative  program  basto  with  United 
States  aUles  that  have  signed  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  (MOU's)  for  participation  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

SEC  232.  ARMY  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Army,  $50,000,000  to  available  only  for 
the  Joint  development  and  deplojrment,  on  a 
matching  fund  cooperative  program  basto, 
of  an  Anti-Tactical  Balltotic  MissUe  (ATBM) 
system  with  United  States  allies.  Such 
system  shaU  be  designed  to  be  no  less  capa- 
ble than  the  SA-X-12  system  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

sec  241.  cooperative  medical  research  with 
the  veterans'  administration. 
Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  the  Defense  Agencies,  $25,000,000  to 
avaUable  only  for  Cooperative  Medical  re- 
search to  be  admintotered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Admlntotrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

SEC   242.   LINCOLN   LABORATORY   IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT. 

(a)  Modernization  and  Expansion 
Project.- The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Maarachuaetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  a 
modernization  and  expansion  project  at  the 
Lincoln  Laboratory  complex  at  Hanscom  Air 
Force  Base.  Massachusetts.  The  project  in- 
cludes construction  of.  and  additions  and 
modifications  to,  research  offices,  laborato- 
ry spaces,  and  supporting  faciUties  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Lin- 
coln Laboratory. 

(b)  Project  Cost  and  Duration.- The 
amount  obligated  under  the  contract  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  project  may 
not  exceed  $135,000,000.  The  project  shaU 
be  completed  in  not  more  than  12  years. 
Costs  incurred  under  the  contract  may  in- 
clude costs  of  financing  charges  (including 
financing  charges  on  amounts  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  the  project),  but  may  not  Include  a  fee 
or  profit  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  or  for  Lincoln  Laboratory. 

(c)  Funding.- Payments  imder  a  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  made  from  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  year  for  which 
the  contract  requires  the  payment  to  be 
made. 

(d)  Title.— Title  to  the  faculties,  and  to 
associated  equipment,  funded  by  such  con- 
tract shaU  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
upon  completion  of  the  project  and  accept- 
ance of  the  facilities  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Use  op  Facilities.- The  right  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
use  such  faculties  and  equipment  shaU  be  as 
provided  by  contracts  with  the  United 
States. 

(f)  Budget  Act.— The  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  enter  into  a 
contract  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

SEC    243.    FUNDS    FOR    COOPERATIVE    PROJECTS 
WITH  MAJOR  NON-NATO  ALLIES. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  in  section  201,  up  to 
$40,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  projects  with 
major  non-NATO  allies  under  section  1105 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 


tion Act,  1987  (dlvtoion  A  of  PubUc  Law  0»- 
961). 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCB 

SEC  Ml.  OPERA'nON  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUNDING. 

(a)  In  Genduu.- Fimds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army.  $20,661,994,000. 

For  the  Navy.  $23,787,230,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,875,067,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $19,894,482,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $7,330,307,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $855,803,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $951,215,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$70,261,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $1,020,457,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$1,896,552,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$1,984,192,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  $4,099,000. 

For  Defense  Claims.  $193,574,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
$3,461,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense, 
$392,800,000. 

For  MUltary  Health  Care.  $2,116,800,000. 

(b)  General  Authorization  for  Contin- 
GENCiES.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a), 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  Increases  in  fuel  costs; 
and 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  In  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Limitation  on  Obligations.— The 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  obligated 
from  an  account  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a) 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  account  plus  any  amount  author- 
ized for  that  account  under  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  302.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUNDS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  providing  capital  for 
working-capital  funds,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $193,207,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  $329,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$226,007,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  $132,600,000. 

SEC  3*3.  LIMFTA'nON  ON  THE  VSt.  OF  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE INVESTMENT  ITEMS. 

Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  operation  and  maintenanoe  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  used  to 
purchase  any  item  with  a  unit  cost  of  $5,000 
or  more  if  purchases  of  such  item  during 
fiscal  year  1987  were  chargeable  to  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  procurement. 

SEC  304.  AVAILABILTTY  OF  UNITED  STATES  PROD- 
UCTS AT  DEFENSE  PACKAGE  STORES 
OVERSEAS. 

(a)  Treatment  op  Wines.— (1)  Chapter  147 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 
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"(a)  OimuL  Rijut— The  SecreUry  of  E)e- 
fOMe  thttli  emuzc  that  each  nonapproprlat- 
ed-fund  activity  engaged  mlndpally  In  aeU- 
ing  aloolMrile  beverage  producta  in  a  pack- 
aged fonn  (commonly  referred  to  a>  a  'pack- 
age itore')  that  is  located  at  a  military  In- 
^Bii«ti«.  outside  the  United  States  shaU 
give  appropriate  treatment  with  respect  to 
wlnea  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
ensure  that  such  wines  are  given.  In  general. 
an  equitable  distribution,  selection,  and 
price  when  compared  with  wines  produced 
by  the  host  nation. 

"(b)  Anmu.  RaoR.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  OoBgress  an  annual  report  on  the 
Implanentatian  of  this  section.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 

"2489.  Overseas  padcage  stores:  treatment 
of  United  States  wines.". 

(b)  RaonLATioiis  Dbabuir.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  implement  secUon  M89  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
such  section  and  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  iHRUi.  RaroBi.— The  first  report 
under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  shaU  be 
submitted  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BBC    3K.    NONAPPKOPKIATKD-FUND    BEER    AND 
WINS  PVRCHASKS. 

(a)  PuRCHASKS  Fhom  Sources  Within 
Stats.— Section  2488(aX2)  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"purchased  for  resale  on  a  military  Installa- 
tion located  in  the  contiguous  States". 

(b)  Effbctive  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  purchases  of  malt  beverages  and 
wine  after  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

8BC  Sta  PRICING  AT  (»MMI8SARY  STORES. 

(a)  Ik  Oxheral.— <1)  Section  2486  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  uniform  pric- 
ing policies  for  merchandise  authorized  for 
sale  by  this  section.  The  policies  in  the  regu- 
lations shall— 

"(1)  require  the  establishment  of  a  sales 
price  of  each  item  of  merchandise  at  a  level 
which  will  recoup  the  actual  product  cost  of 
the  item  (consistent  with  this  section  and 
sections  2484  and  2685  of  this  title):  and 

"(2)  promote  the  lowest  practical  price  of 
merchandise  sold  at  commissary  stores.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  2486  of  such 
Utle  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'12484.    Citmniittwy    itorcs:    mercluuidiae    that 
■ay  be  lold:  uniform  lurcliarse*  and  pricins" 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  2486  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chivter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2486.  Commissary  stores:  merchandise  that 
may    be    sold:    uniform    sur- 
charges and  pricing.", 
(b)   Recitlations   Deadliwe.— The   Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the  regula- 
tions required  by  section  2486(d)  of  title  10, 


United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  not  Uter  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  CoKroRMnio  AimiDiiKins.— (1)  Sec- 
tions 4621  and  9621  of  such  title  are  each 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d). 
(e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (b). 
(c).  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h).  respecUvely. 

SKC  jr.  UMfTATIONS  ON  ARMY  DEPOT  MAINTE- 
NANCE FT'NDING  AND  aVILIAN  PER- 
SONNEL. 

(a)  Army  Depot  MAiNTKMAifcr— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
not  less  than  $1,031,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  Army  depot  maintenance  functions 
performed  by  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Army.  

(b)  Civilian  Personnel  Strekoth.— 
During  fiscal  year  1988.  the  average  level  of 
civilian  personnel  under  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  who  are  performing  Army  depot 
maintenance  functions  shall  be  not  less 
than  20.500  persons. 

8BC  JS8.  PROHIBITION  ON  MANAGING  CIVIUAN 
PERSONNEL  BY  END  STRENGTHS. 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Manaoebient  by  End 
Strength.— Section  129(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  before  "(2)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  (3)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "such  fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  any  constraint  or  limitation 
(known  as  an  'end-strength')  on  the  number 
of  such  personnel  who  may  be  employed  on 
the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Elimination  or  REQCiREifENT  That  Ci- 
vilian Personnel  End  Strengths  Be  Au- 
thorized By  Law.— Section  115(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
that  paragraph— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "annual"  before 
"active  duty"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  annual  civilian 
personnel  end  strength  level"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
jecting civilian  personnel  strength  levels"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "next  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  include  in  that  report  Justification  for 
the  strength  levels  recommended  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  the 
personnel  strength  levels  recommended  for 
that  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "next  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude in  that  report  justification  for  the 
strength  levels  recommended  for  active  duty 
end  strengths  and  projected  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  an  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  such  strength  levels"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  in  that  paragraph  strik- 
ing out  "or  civilian";  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragr^h  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

SEC.  30».   REPORT  ON  OPERATING   AND  SUPPORT 
COSTS  OF  MAJOR  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Report  Requirement.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
operating  and  support  costs  of  major  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Matters  to  be  Included  in  Report.— 
The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  the  foUowing: 


(1)  An  explanation  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
increase  in  dollar  value  of  major  weapons 
systems  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  increase  in  operating  and  support  costs 
of  the  Department,  including— 

(A)  how  or  whether  the  programming  and 
budget  process  has  contributed  to  the  rela- 
tionship; and 

(B)  how  the  relationship  applies  at  more 
detailed  levels. 

(2)  An  examination  of  the  link  between 
operating  and  support  costs  and  readiness  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  An  examination  of  the  feasibility  of 
providing  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
operating  and  support  costs  of  each  major 
weapon  system. 

(4)  Identification  of  the  specific  budget  ac- 
counts and  appropriations  which  cover  the 
operation  and  support  costs  for  the  major 
weapons  systems. 

(5)  An  examination  of  the  feasibility  of 
treating  the  operation  and  support  costs  of 
each  major  weapon  system  as  overhead  of 
the  weapon  system,  to  be  automatically  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  and  appropriation  for 
such  weapon  system. 

(c)  Deadline.— The  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
February  1, 1988. 

SEC  3ia  FUNDING  LIMITATION  AND  STUDY  ON 
DUAL  SOURCE  MAINTENANCE  FOR  F- 
U  AIRCHAFT. 

(a)  Funding  Limitation.— None  of  the 
funds  anoropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988  may  be  used  to  establish  a  second 
source  of  maintenance  for  the  P-15  aircraft 
at  McCleUan  Air  Force  Base. 

(b)  Study  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  on  con- 
tracting for  maintenance  of  the  F-15  air- 
craft from  more  than  one  source  for  the 
purposes  of  determining- 

(1)  the  cost  of  establishing  a  second  source 
of  maintenance  for  the  F-15  aircraft  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fomia; 

(2)  the  future  growth  of  the  F-15  aircraft 
maintenance  worldoad:  and 

(3)  whether  a  second  source  of  mainte- 
nance for  the  F-15  aircraft  is  necessary. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representetives,  by  September  1,  1988,  a 
report  on  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(b).  The  report  shall  Include  the  findings  of 
the  study  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions on  whether  a  second  source  of  mainte- 
nance for  the  P-15  aircraft  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

SEC.  311.  REPORT  ON  EFFORTS  TO  MEASURE  READ- 
INESS. 

(a)  Report  Requiremeht.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
status  of  Department  of  Defense  efforts 
to— 

(1)  identify  and  measure  readiness  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

(2)  relate  such  identification  and  measure- 
ment to  the  budget  process. 

(b)  Deadline.— The  report  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subn<iUed  no  later 
than  February  1, 1988. 

SEC.  312.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZA'HON  FOR  CER- 
TAIN HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Transportation  or  Relief  Supplies  to 
Apghan  Refugees.— Section  305(a)(1)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 


1986  (Public  Law  99-145),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1986  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1987"  and  in- 
aertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986. 1987,  and  1988 '. 

(b)  Transportation  op  Rblixf  Supplies  to 
Certain  Countrixb.— Section  1540(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  1987"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and 
1989". 

SEC.  311.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  TO  PAY  CER- 
TAIN EXPENSES  INCIDENTAL  TO  VOL- 
UNTEER SERVICES  FROM  NONAPPRa 
PRIATED  FUNDS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  1588(c)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  314.  AUTHORfTY  TO  PROVIDE  FREE  SHUTTLE 
SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS  AND  FAMI- 
LIES IN  REMOTE  AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2632  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  military  installation 
located  in  a  remote  area  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned),  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense— 

"(1)  may  waive  the  requirement  for  a  fare 
for  transportation  under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  may  provide  such  transportation  to 
persons  attached  to,  or  employed  in.  that 
department  and  dependents  of  such  per- 
sons.". 

(b)  Regulations.- The  regulations  de- 
scribed in  section  2632(e)  of  such  title,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  be  prescribed 
no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZA'nONS 
Part  A— Active  Forces 

SEC  Ml.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCE& 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30, 1988,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  780,900. 

(2)  The  Navy.  592,200. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  199,600. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  598,700. 

SEC.  4«2.  STRENGTH  OF  ACTIVE-DUTY  OFFICER 
CORPS. 

(a)  One- Year  Delay  in  Required  Perceni'- 
AGE  Reductions.— The  table  In  section 
403(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-661)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1989";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1989" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1990". 

(b)  GAO  Study.— (1)  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  growth 
since  1980  in  the  size  of  the  active-duty  offi- 
cer corps  and  how  that  growth  relates  to  re- 
quirements of  the  Armed  Forces  for  com- 
missioned officers  on  active  duty.  The  study 
shall  particularly  examine  those  require- 
ments In  light  of  the  reductions  required  by 
section  403(a)  of  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1987,  and  shall  consider 
alternatives  for  reducing  the  number  of  offi- 
cers on  active  duty  with  the  minimum  effect 
on  readiness. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
a  report  on  the  study  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  Decemlier  31,  1987.  The  report 
shall  identify  legislative  changes  that  would 


be  necessary  to  implement  required  officer 
strength  reductions  under  Alternative  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

SEC  4*3.  FUNDS  SAVINGS. 

Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  military  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  reduced,  by 
reason  of  savings  attributable  to  reductions 
during  fiscal  year  1987  in  the  numl>er  of 
commissioned  officers  on  active  duty  re- 
quired by  section  403(a)  of  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661),  as  follows: 

(1)  For  "Military  Personnel.  Army". 
$49,438,000. 

(2)  For  "Military  Personnel,  Navy", 
$46,461,000. 

(3)  For  "Military  Personnel.  Air  Force". 
$50,057,000. 

(4)  For  "Military  Personnel.  Iifarine 
Corps".  $9,080,000. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

SEC  411.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE. 

(a)  III  OxMXRAi.— The  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized  strengths  for  selected  reserve 
personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as  of 
September  30, 1988,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  457,270. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  319,378. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  149,486. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  42,800. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  113,429. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  79,562. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  14,000. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  vary  an  end  strength  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  by  not  more  than  5 
percent. 

(c)  Adjustmxnts.— The  end  strength  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by— 

(1)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  which  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  such  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  pre- 
scribed for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  increased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  number  of  such  individual  members. 

SEC  412.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  ON 
ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES. 

(a)  In  General.— Within  the  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  411,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  of  September  30.  1988.  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  or,  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
administering,  recruiting.  Instructing,  or 
training  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  25.060. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  12,407. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  21,407. 


(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  1,745. 

(5)  The  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  7,840. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  695. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  vary  an  end  strength  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  by  not  more  than  5 
percent. 

SEC.  413.  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  GRADES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
ON  ACnVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES. 

(a)  Senior  Enlisted  Members.- The  table 
in  section  517(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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(c)    Eppective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1987. 
Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 
sec  421.  authoriza'non  of  training  student 

LOADS. 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1988.  the 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  student 
loads  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  82,503. 

(2)  The  Navy,  68,993. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  20.341. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  38,574. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  18,501. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  15,075. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2,841. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3.970. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2,508. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1,968. 

(b)  Adjustments.- The  average  military 
student  loads  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the  end 
strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  adjustment  shall  be 
apportioned. 

TITLE  V— MILITABY  PERSONNEL 

SEC  Ml.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE 
TEMPORARY  PROMOTIONS  OF  CER- 
TAIN NAVY  UEUTKNANTS. 

Section  5721(f)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1987"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1989". 

SEC.  M2.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Grade  Determination  Authority  for 
Reserve  Medical  Oppicers.— Sections 
3359(b)  and  8359(b)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1987"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1989". 

(b)  Promotion  Authority  for  Certain 
Reserve     Officers     Serving     on     Activk 
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DUTT.— Sectlona  3SaK4)  tnd  8S80(d)  of  such 
title  we  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1M7"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1089". 

(c)  TBun  or  Snvici  roa  BfAiiDAToaT 
Tsunm  TO  tbb  RxmsD  Raanva.— Section 
1016(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorteatkHi  Act.  1984  (10  UJS-C.  3360  note). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1067"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1989 ". 

BK.  Ml  KXnNSION  OF  Sn4GL£-PARENT  ENLIST- 
MKNT  AUTHOWTY  IN  RESERVE  COM- 
PONKNTS. 

Section  S23(d)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense AuthorisaUon  Act.  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661:  100  Stat  3871).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1988"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1990". 

8SC  WH.  AUIHOIUTY  TO  AWARD  DEGREE  OF 
MASRR  OF  LAWS  IN  MILFTARY  LAW. 

(a)  AucT  Jxnxsx  Advocate  Oeneral's 
School.— (Chapter  401  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

'^4315.  The  Judfc  Adroeate  GtaaiX*  School: 

iMiter  of  laws  in  miUtaiy  law 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School  of  the 
Army  may,  upon  recommendation  by  the 
faculty  of  such  school,  confer  the  degree  of 
master  of  laws  (LL.M.)  in  military  law  upon 
graduates  of  the  school  who  have  fulfilled 
the  requlremoits  for  that  degree.". 

(b)  (XzRicAL  AMnnifKifT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  item: 

"4315.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  of  the  Army:  master  of 
laws  in  military  law.". 

SEC  SSS.  WmiHOLDING  OF  STATE  AND  UKAL 
INCOME  TAXES  FOR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  RESERVE  DRILL  PAY. 

Subchapter  n  of  chapter  S5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Ck)de.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "do  not"  in  section 
5517(d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  service  de- 
scribed in  section  5517(d)  of  this  title)"  in 
the  third  sentence  of  section  5520(a)  after 
"Armed  Forces". 

SEC  SSS.  ONE-YEAR  DELAY  IN  MINIMUM  PERCENT- 
AGE OF  AIR  FORCE  ENLISTEES  RE- 
QUIRED TO  BE  WOMEN. 

Section  551(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1985  (10  U.S.C. 
8251  note),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1989". 

SEC  S*7.  PROHIBmON  OF  CERTAIN  INTERAGENCY 
FUNDS  TRANSFERS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  Secretary  of 
a  military  department)  may  not  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1989  to 
make  deposits  or  payments  under  section 
220(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
429(b))  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  connec- 
tion with  that  section. 

SEC  SM.  STUDY  OF  WARTIME  MOBIUZATION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE  COAOT  GUARD. 

(a)  10-Yeah  Plaw.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
plan  to  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  95 
percent  of  its  wartime  mobilization  require- 
ments by  September  30.  1998.  Such  plan 
shall  include  recommendations  with  respect 
to— 

(I)  annual  increases  in  authorized  end 
strengths  for  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
personnel; 


(2)  recruiting  and  training  resources:  and 

(3)  equipment  and  other  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to 
meet  that  requirement. 

(b)  Dkadlinb.— The  plan  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEnTS 

Part  A— Pat  ams  Allowamcks 

SEC  Ml.  MILffARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
IMS. 

(a)  Waiver  or  Skctioh  1009  Adjttst- 
iinrr.— Any  adjustment  required  by  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  in  ele- 
ments of  compensation  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  become  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1988  shall  not  be  made. 

(b)  Three  Perckht  Increase  ih  Basic  Pay, 
BAQ,  AWD  BAS.— The  rates  of  basic  pay, 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  and  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  increased  by  3  percent 
effective  on  April  1, 1988. 

(c)  Three  Percent  Increase  im  Cadet  ahd 
MiDSRiFMAit  Pay.— Effective  April  1,  1988, 
section  203(c)(1)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$494.40" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$509.23". 

Part  B— Travel  and  Transportatiom 

sbc  «ll.  transportation  allowance  to  en- 
courage voluntary  extensions 
of  tours  of  duty  in  foreign 
countries. 

(a)  In  Gekeral.-(1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"9433.    Travel    and    tranaportation    aHowancec 

traiuportatlon  incident  to  voluntaiy  extensions 

of  overseas  tours  of  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who — 

"(1)  is  sUtioned  outside  the  United  SUtes: 
and 

"(2)  voluntarily  agrees  to  extend  his  over- 
seas tour  of  duty  for  a  period  equal  to  at 
least  one-half  of  the  overseas  tour  pre- 
scribed for  his  permanent  duty  station; 
is  entitled  to  the  transportation  allowance 
described  in  subsection  (b)  for  himself  and 
each  dependent  who  is  authorized  to,  and 
does,  accompany  him. 

"(b)  The  transportation  allowance  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  is  an  allowance  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  authorized  leave 
for  transportation— 

"(1)  from  a  member's  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion to  a  place  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  (or  his  designee)  and  from  that 
place  to  his  permanent  duty  station;  or 

"(2)  from  a  member's  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion to  a  place  no  farther  distant  than  his 
home  of  record  (if  he  is  a  member  without 
dependents)  and  from  that  place  to  his  per- 
manent duty  station. 

"(c)  The  transportation  allowance  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  not  be  provided  to 
an  enlisted  member  who.  with  respect  to  an 
extension  of  duty  described  in  subsection 
(a)- 

"(1)  elects  to  receive  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  this  title  for  duty  performed 
during  such  extension  of  duty;  or 

"(2)  elects  to  receive  rest  and  recuperative 
absence  or  transportation  at  Government 
expense,  or  any  combination  thereof,  under 
section  705  of  title  10  for  such  extension  of 
duty.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 


■433. 


Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
transportation  incident  to  vol- 
imtary  extensions  of  overseas 
tours  of  duty.", 
(b)  EFTBcrrvB  Date.— Section  433  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

SEC.  <I2.  REPEAL  OF  CERTIFICATION  REQUIRE- 
MENT TO  IMPLEMENT  LODGINGS 
PUIS  PER  DIEM  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of~  Certificatior  Require- 
ment.—Section  614  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661;  99  Stat.  3879),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sul>section  (b);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)  In  General.—". 

(b)  ErPKcnvE  Date.— The  amendments  to 
section  404(d)  of  title  37,  United  Stetes 
Code,  made  by  section  614  of  such  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  travel  performed  after 
the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Part  C— Bonuses  and  Special  and  Incentive 

Pats 
sec  (21.  career  sea  pay. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  305a  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"8  305a.  Special  pay:  career  sea  pay 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also  entitled, 
while  on  sea  duty,  to  special  pay  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  monthly  rates  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 
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"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service, 
except  for  a  member  in  pay  grades  E-5 
through  E-9  with  more  than  five  years  of 
sea  duty,  who  is  entitled  to  career  sea  pay 
under  this  section  and  who  has  served  36 
consecutive  montiis  of  sea  duty,  is  entitled 
to  a  career  sea  pay  premium  of  $100  a 
month  for  the  thirty-seventh  consecutive 
month  and  each  subsequent  consecutive 
month  of  sea  duty  served  by  such  member. 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  years  of  sea  duty  with  which  a  member 
shall  be  credited  under  this  section,  the 
term  'sea  duty'  means  duty  performed  by  a 
meml>er  while  permanently  or  temporarily 
assigned  to  a  ship,  ship-based  staff,  or  ship- 
based  aviation  unit  and  while  serving  on  a 
ship  or  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
off-crew  of  a  two-crewed  submarine. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  enti- 
tlement to  career  sea  pay  under  this  section, 
the  term  'sea  duty'  means  duty  performed 
by  a  member— 

"(A)  while  permanently  or  temporarily  as- 
signed to  a  ship,  ship-based  staff,  or  ship- 
based  aviation  unit  and  while  serving  on  a 
ship  the  primary  mission  of  which  is  accom- 
plished while  under  way  or  while  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  off-crew  of  a  two-crewed 
submarine;  or 

"(B)  while  permanently  or  temporarily  as- 
signed to  a  ship  or  ship-based  staff  and 
while  serving  on  a  ship  the  primary  mission 
of  which  is  normally  accomplished  while  in 
port,  but  only  during  a  period  that  the  ship 
is  away  from  its  homeport. 
A  ship  is  considered  away  from  its  homeport 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  when  it  is 


at  sea  or  in  a  port  that  is  more  than  50  miles 
from  its  homeport.". 

(b)  Transition.— A  member  entitled  to 
career  sea  pay  during  the  3-month  period 
ending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate  established  by 
this  Act  for  the  member's  pay  grade  and 
years  of  sea  duty,  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  higher  rate  until  such  time  as  the 
member  is  permanently  reassigned  to  duty 
for  which  the  member  is  not  entitled  to  the 
pay. 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— Section  30Sa  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sut>- 
section  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1987,  except  that— 

(1)  the  amendments  to  the  tables  in  sec- 
tion 305a(b)  for  members  in  pay  grades 
above  E-4  with  five  or  more  years  of  sea 
duty;  and 

(2)  the  amendments  to  section  305a(c), 
may  lie  effective  on  a  different  date  if  such 
date  is  no  later  than  October  1.  1988,  and  is 
specified  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

SEC  62Z.  EXTENSION  OF  AVIATION  OFFICXR  CON- 
TINUATION PAY. 

Section  301(b)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1987"  in  subsections  (eK2),  (eK3), 
and  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1989". 

SEC  C23.  EXTENSION  OF  ENLISTMENT  AND  REEN- 
USTMENT  BONUS  AUTHORfriES. 

(a)  Five- Yeah  Extension  of  Active-Dutt 
Bonuses.— Sections  308(g)  and  308a(c)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
strildng  out  "September  30,  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Septemljer  30,  1992". 

(b)  Three- Yeah  Extension  op  Reserve 
Component  Bonuses.— Sections  308b(g), 
308c(f),  308e(e),  308g(h),  308h(g),  and  3081(1) 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  strildng  out 
"September  30,  1987  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1990". 

Part  D— I^iscellaneous 

SEC  ui.  AirmoRrrY  for  certain  remarried 
survivor  benefit  plan  partici- 
pants to  withdraw  from  plan. 

(a)  Authority  To  Withdhaw.— (1)  An  in- 
dividual who  is  a  participant  In  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  Individual's  spouse,  withdraw 
from  participation  in  the  Plan. 

(2)  An  individual  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  an  individual  who— 

(A)  is  providing  coverage  for  a  spouse  or 
for  a  spouse  and  child  under  the  Plan;  and 

(B)  remarried  before  March  1.  1986.  and 
at  a  time  when  such  individual  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Plan  but  did  not  have  an  eligible 
spouse  beneficiary  under  the  Plan. 

(b)  Applicable  Provisions.— An  election 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (D)  of  section  1448(aK6) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  except  that 
in  applying  such  subparagraph  (B)  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  one-year  period  referred  to 
in  clause  (11)  of  such  subparagraph  shall 
extend  until  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Prior  Contributions.— 
No  refund  of  amounts  by  which  the  retired 
pay  of  a  participant  in  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  has  been  reduced  by  reason  of  section 
1452  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  may  be 
made  to  an  IndlvidusJ  who  withdraws  from 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  under  subsection 
(a). 


SEC  ML  LAW  APPUCABLB  TO  OCCUPANCY  BY 
COAST  GUARD  PERSONNEL  OF  SUB- 
STANDARD FAMILY  HOUSING  UNfTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2830  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  con- 
cerned"; r — 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to"  in  subsec-j^ 
tion  (b)  and  all  that  follows  through  "milV^ 
tary    department"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "(1)  The  Secretary  concerned";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subaection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  to  enter  into  leases 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  exercised— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department,  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  that  Secretary.". 

(b)  CoNPOHMiNG  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
2801(d)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  section  2830)"  after  "This 
chapter". 

(2)  Section  475  of  UUe  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

SEC.  MS.  COLLECTION  OF  AMOUNTS  OWED  TO 
SERVICE  RELIEF  SCKIETIES  FROM 
FINAL  PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1007  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  amount  that  a 
member  owes  to  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief,  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society,  or  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  may  be  deducted  from 
the  pay  on  final  statement  of  such  member 
and  paid  to  the  relief  society  to  which  the 
amount  is  owed.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  1007(h)  of 
such  title,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 

SEC  M4.  COST  REDUCTIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  IMS. 

(a)  Selective  Reenlistkent  Bonus.— 
During  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  not  pay  more  than  50 
percent  of  an  amount  paid  to  any  person 
under  section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  in  a  lump  simi. 

(b)  Temporary  Lodging  Expenses.— 
During  fiscal  year  1988,  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tem- 
porary lodging  expenses  pursuant  to  section 
404a(a)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to— 

(1)  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  pay  grade  E-5  or  above;  or 

(2)  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  pay  grade  E-4  or  below  with  no  depend- 
ents. 

(c)  Reserve  Unit  and  Ihoividual  Traw- 
nrc— During  fiscal  year  1988.  the  amount 
spent  for  reserve  unit  and  individual  train- 
ing may  not  exceed  $4,644,582,000. 

TITLE  VII— HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 

SEC  70L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1987". 
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Pakt  a— Mdical  RiAontns 
,  ni.  nvnioN  or  mnvi  roRcis  hkalth 

raorcMiom    nNANOAL    Assm-    m 

ANCIPaOCBAM. 

(a)  la  Obibul.— Chapter  105  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  ii  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  the  chapter  beading 
and  tiMerttnc  in  lieu  thoeof  the  following: 
-CBAniR    HB    AKMKI)    FOBCES    HKALTH 

PBonasioNS   pinancial   assistance 

PaOGSAMS 

"Subcfaaptor  S*^ 
L   BmIUi  Prof Mitaw  aefaolawhlp  Pro- 
gnu  for  Active  Senrtee aiM 

n.   Baalth  ProfeMtona  Stipend  Precimm 

(or  Rcaenre  Berrtoe  .„ »!» 

"SOBCHAFTXR  I— HEALTH  PROFES- 
BIOliB  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR 
ACnVK  SERVICB": 

(3)  by  atrlklng  out  "chapter"  each  place  it 
appean  in  aectkna  91M.  3123.  3134.  and 
813T  and  iiMertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "subchap- 
ter^, and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
■ubphapter 

"SnaCHAFTER  n— HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS STIPEND  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SERVE SERVICE 

"Sec. 

"3138.  Financial  aaristance:  health-care  pro- 
feaatonalB    in    reserve    compo- 
noits. 
"3139.  Reserve  service:  required  active  duty 

for  training. 
"3130.  Penalties,  limitations,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative provisions. 
-•1138.  FfauMClal  eiiletSTf  beahh-care  profce- 
ilaaali  bi  rescue  ceseyoneats 
"(a)  EsTABUSHMBrr  or  Piogham.— For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  adequate  numbers  of 
conunlssioned  officers  in  the  reserve  compo- 
noiU  who  are  qualified  in  health  profes- 
sions spedaltiea  critically  needed  in  war- 
time, the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment may  establish  and  maintain  a  program 
to  provide  financial  assistance  under  this 
subdiapter  to  persons  mgaged  In  training 
In  such  spetdaltles.  Under  such  a  program, 
the 'Secretary  concerned  may  agree  to  pay  a 
financial  stipend  to  persons  engaged  in 
training  in  certain  health  care  specialties  In 
return  for  a  commitment  to  subsequent 
service  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

"(b)  Phtsicuks  di  Critical  SracuL- 
TBS.— (1)  Under  the  stipend  program  under 
this  subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  person  who— 
"(A)  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school; 
"(B)  Is  eUgible  for  appointment,  designs- 
tkm.  or  sssignment  as  a  medical  officer  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  armed  force  concerned: 
and 

"(C)  is  enrolled  or  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  in  a  residency  program  for  phy- 
sicians In  a  medical  spedalty  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  specialty  criti- 
cally needed  by  that  military  department  in 
wartime. 
"(3)  Under  the  agreement— 
"(A)  the  Secretary  shaU  agree  to  pay  the 
participant  a  stipend,  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e),  for  the  period 
or  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  the  resi- 
dency program  in  which  the  participant  en- 
rolls or  is  enrolled; 

"(B)  the  participant  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  stipend  before  appointment, 
designation,  or  assignment  as  a  medical  offi- 
cer for  service  in  the  R«u)y  Reserve; 

"(C)  the  participant  shall  be  subject  to 
such  active  duty  requirements  as  may  be 


specified  in  the  agreement  and  to  active 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
provided  by  law  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve;  and 

"(D)  the  participant  shall  agree  to  serve, 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  program, 
two  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  each 
year,  or  part  thereof,  for  which  the  stipend 
is  provided,  to  be  served  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve or  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  as 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

"(c)  Graspatb  NtTRsn  ni  Cutical  Sfe- 
ciALTiB.— (1)  Under  the  stipend  program 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  person  who— 
"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse; 
"(B)  Is  eligible  for  appointment,  designa- 
tion, or  assignment  ss  a  Reserve  officer  in 
the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy  or  as 
an  Air  Force  nurse:  and 

"(C)  is  enroUed  or  has  been  accepted  for 
enrolhnent  in  an  accredited  program  in 
nursing  in  a  specialty  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  as  a  specialty  crlUcaUy 
needed  by  that  military  department  In  war- 
time. 
"(3)  Under  the  agreement— 
"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  i)ay  the 
participant  a  stipend,  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e),  for  the  period 
or  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  the  gradu- 
ate nursing  program  In  which  the  partici- 
pant enrolls  or  is  enroUed; 

"(B)  the  parUcipant  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  stipend  before  appointment, 
designation,  or  assignment  in  the  Nurse 
C:orps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  as  an  Air  Force 
nurse  for  service  in  the  Ready  Reserve; 

"(C)  the  participant  shaU  be  subject  to 
such  active  duty  requirements  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  agreement  and  to  active 
duty  In  time  of  war  or  natioiuU  emergency 
as  provided  by  law  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve;  and 

"(D)  the  participant  shall  agree  to  serve, 
upon  su(x:esBful  completion  of  the  program, 
two  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  each 
year,  or  part  thereof,  for  which  the  stipend 
is  provided,  to  be  served  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve or  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  as 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

"(d)  Baccalauwiati  Studemts  im  Nursihg 
OR  Othkr  Hsalth  PRoressiows.— (1)  Under 
the  stipend  program  under  this  subchapter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  person  who— 

"(A)  will,  upon  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram, be  eligible  to  be  appointed,  designat- 
ed, or  assigned  as  a  reserve  officer  for  duty 
as  a  nurse  or  other  health  professional;  and 
"(B)  is  enroUed,  or  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of— 
"(i)  an  accredited  baccalaureate  nursing 
program;  or 

"(11)  any  other  accredited  baccalaureate 
program  leading  to  a  degree  in  a  health-care 
profession  designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  a  profession  critically  needed  by 
that  military  department  in  wartime. 
"(2)  Under  the  agreement— 
"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  pay  the 
participant  a  stipend  of  $100  per  month  for 
the  period  or  the  remainder  of  the  period  of 
the  baccalaureate  program  in  which  the 
participant  enrolls  or  is  enrolled;  and 

"(B)  the  participant  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  stipend  before  enlistment  in 
the  Ready  Reserve; 

"(C)  the  participant  shaU  be  subject  to 
such  active  duty  requirements  as  may  be 
specified  In  the  agreement  and  to  active 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 


as  provided  by  law  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve;  and 

"(D)  the  participant  shall  agree  to  serve, 
upon  graduation  from  the  baccalaureate 
program,  one  year  In  the  Ready  Reserve  for 
each  year,  or  part  thereof,  for  which  the  sti- 
pend is  paid. 

"(e)  Amouwt  of  SnpiHD.- The  amotmt  of 
a  stipend  under  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  shall  be— 

"(1)  the  stipend  rate  in  effect  for  partici- 
pants In  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  under  section 
2121(d)  of  this  title,  if  the  participant  has 
agreed  to  serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve;  or 

"(2)  one-half  of  that  rate,  if  the  partici- 
pant has  agreed  to  serve  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve. 

"(f)  iHDnriDDAL  Ready  Reskrve  DarntED.— 
In  this  subchapter,  the  term  'Individual 
Ready  Reserve'  means  that  element  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  other 
than  the  Selected  Reserve. 

"8  2129.  Reeerre  lervice:  required  active  duty  for 
tnining 

"(a)  Selected  Reserve.— A  person  who  is 
required  under  an  agreement  under  section 
2128  of  this  title  to  serve  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve shall  serve  not  less  than  12  days  of 
active  duty  for  training  each  year  during 
the  period  of  service  required  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  IRR  Service.— A  person  who  is  re- 
quired under  an  agreement  under  section 
2128  of  tills  title  to  serve  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  shall  serve— 

"(1)  not  less  than  30  days  of  Initial  active 
duty  for  training;  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  five  days  of  active  duty 
for  training  each  year  during  the  period  of 
service  required  by  the  agreement 

"8  2130.  Penaltiea,  limitatioiu,  and  other  adminis- 
ttative  proTisioiu 

"(a)  Failure  to  Complete  Program  or 
Trairihg.— (1)  A  member  of  the  program 
who,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  is  dropped  from  the 
program  for  deficiency  In  training,  or  for 
other  reasons,  shall  be  required,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  concerned— 

"(A)  to  perform  one  year  of  active  duty 
for  each  year  (or  part  thereof)  for  which 
such  person  was  provided  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  repay  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  paid  to  such 
person  under  the  program. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  relieve  a  member 
participating  in  the  program  who  is  dropped 
from  the  program  from  any  requirement 
that  may  be  imposed  under  paragraph  (1), 
but  such  relief  sliall  not  relieve  him  from 
any  military  obligation  imposed  by  any 
other  law. 

"(b)  PaoHiBrTioHS  or  Duplicate  Benb- 
rrrs.— Financial  assistance  may  not  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  a  member  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  section  2107 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  Regulations.- This  subchapter  shall 
be  administered  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A.  and 
at  the  beginning  of  paut  III  of  subtitle  A,  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  105 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"105.  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
grams   3120". 

(c)  Repeal  or  Prior  Program.— (1)  Section 
673  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1086  (PubUc  Law  09-145;  09  SUt. 
663),  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  repeal  of  section  672  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986,  by  paragraph  (1)  does  not  affect  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  that  section 
before  such  repeal,  and  the  provisions  of 
such  section  as  In  effect  before  such  repeal 
shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  such 
agreement. 

(d)  Funding  Limit  roR  Fiscal  Year  1988.— 
The  total  amount  obligated  during  fiscal 
year  1988  under  agreements  under  section 
2128  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  may  not  exceed 
$9,000,000. 

(e)  ErracTivE  Dates.— (1)  The  repeal  made 
by  subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1987. 

(2)  An  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  under  sec- 
tion 2128  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  may  not  obligate 
the  United  States  to  make  a  payment  for 
any  period  before  October  1. 1987. 

SEC  712.  ARMED  FORCES   HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Critically  Needed  Wartime  Skills 
Residency  REeuiRKMENT  Permitted.— Sec- 
tion 2122  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "To  be  eligi- 
ble"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire, as  part  of  the  agreement  under  sub- 
section (aX2),  that  a  person  must  agree  to 
accept,  if  offered,  residency  training  in  a 
health  profession  skill  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  a  critically 
needed  wartime  skill.". 

(b)  2500  Scholarships  Targeted  roR 
Criticaixy  Needed  Wartime  Skills.— 

(1)  In  General.— Section  2124  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  that"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "except  that— 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  persons  so  desig- 
nated in  all  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  subchapter  shall  not,  at  any  time, 
exceed  6,000;  and 

"(2)  of  the  total  number  of  persons  so  des- 
ignated, at  least  2500  shall  be  persons— 

"(A)  who  are  in  the  final  two  years  of 
their  course  of  study;  and 

"(B)  who  have  agreed  to  accept,  if  offered, 
residency  training  In  a  health  profession 
skill  which  has  been  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  critically  needed  wartime  skill.". 

(2)  ErrscTTVE  Date.— Section  2124(2)  of 
such  title,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1),  shall 
take  effect  on  (October  1, 1988. 

SEC  713.  EDUCA'nON  U)AN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  WHO 
SERVE  IN  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE. 

(a)  Coverage  or  Certain  Loams  to 
Nurses.— Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  2172 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  under  part  B  of  title  VIII  of 
such  Act  (42  UJ5.C.  297  et  seq.)"  after 
"seq.)". 

(b)  E^XTENSiON  or  Date  roR  Initial  Ap- 
pointment.—Subsection  (d)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1990". 


SIC  714.  CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE  CRRDfT  FOR  OF- 
FICERS APPOINTED  WFTH  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  EXPERIENCE. 

(a)  Regular  CoMroKERTS.— Section 
533(b)(lKB)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)  (Credit  for  experience  in  a  health  pro- 
fession (other  than  medicine  or  dentistry), 
if  such  experience  will  be  directly  used  by 
the  armed  force  concerned.". 

(b)  Army  RESERVE.-Section  33S3(bKlKB) 
of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(B)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)  Credit  for  experience  in  a  health  pro- 
fession (other  than  medicine  or  dentistry), 
if  such  experience  will  be  directly  used  by 
the  Army.". 

(c)  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve.—Section  5600(b)(lKB)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)  Oedlt  for  experience  in  a  health  pro- 
fession (other  than  medicine  or  dentistry), 
if  such  experience  will  be  directly  used  by 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  as  appropriate.". 

(d)  Ant  Force  Reserve.— Section 
8353(bKlKB)  Of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)  Credit  for  experience  in  a  health  pro- 
fession (other  than  medicine  or  dentistry), 
if  such  experience  will  be  directly  used  by 
the  Air  Force.". 

SEC  71S.  STANDBY  CAPABILITY  FOR  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  REGISTRA'nON  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  PER80NNEU 

Section  10(h)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  460(h))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "If  at"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "nevertheless,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Selective  Service 
system  shall";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(Including  a  structure  for 
registration  and  classification  of  persons 
qualified  for  practice  or  employment  in  a 
health  care  occupation  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces)"  after 
"national  emergency". 

SEC  7li.  REMOVAL  OF  CEILINGS  ON  SPBCIAL  PAY 
FOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Ceiling  removal.— Section  302(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $8,000"  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Limit  on  Obugations.— The  Secretary 
concerned  may  not  obligate  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1988  for  incentive  special  pay 
imder  section  302(b)  of  such  title  In  an 
amount  which  Is  more  than  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  available  for  such  purpose  in 
the  budget  presentation  materials  submit- 
ted to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Part  B— Peacxtimb  Health  Care 

SEC  711.  catastrophic  LOSS  PROTECTION  UNDER 
CHAMPUS  FOR  ACTIVE-DUTY  DE- 
PENDENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1079(b)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  An  Individual  or  family  group  may 
not  be  required  by  reason  of  this  subsection 
to  pay  a  total  of  more  than  $1,000  for 
health  care  in  any  fiscal  year  under  a  plan 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.- Paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 1079(b)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 


as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1, 1987. 

SBC  7ZL  TWO-YEAR  PROHIBmON  ON  FEE  FOR 
OUTPATIENT  CARE  AT  MIUTAKY  MED- 
ICAL TREATMENT  FAaLITIBS. 

During  fiscal  yean  1988  and  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  Impose  a  fee  for 
the  receipt  of  outpatient  medical  or  dental 
care  at  a  military  medical  treatment  facility. 

SEC  7ZS.  ALLOCA'nON  TO  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
OF  SPEaPIED  PORTION  OF  NAVY  OF- 
FICER ACCESSIONS  AND  GROWTH  IN 
END  STRENCTHS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  ensure 
that— 

(1)  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  number 
of  original  appointments  made  in  officer 
grades  in  the  Navy  during  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  made  In  health 
profession  specialties  (or  with  a  view  to  as- 
signment of  the  officer  to  a  health  profes- 
sion specialty):  and 

(2)  not  less  than  15  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  authorized  end  strength  for  the 
Navy  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
over  the  end  strength  of  the  Navy  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  dedicated 
to  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
health  professions. 

Part  C— Health  Care  Management 

SEC  731.  implementation  OF  MIUTARY  HEALTH 
CARE  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  REqUIRZMENT    FOR    IMPLEMENTATION.— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  the 
budget  request  for  each  fiscal  year,  request 
appropriations  for  the  Military  Health  Care 
Account  established  under  section  1100  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  functions  with  respect  to  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
quest for  such  health  care  account  shall  be 
the  total  amount  of  funds  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  functions.  The  Secretary  may  not  re- 
quest operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions in  other  accounts  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

(b)  Amendment  to  Ac(x>unt.— Section  1100 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  subsections 
(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e),  respectively. 

SEC  731.  AIR  FORCE  DEMONSTRA'HON  PROJECTS 
ON  ALTERNA'nVE  HEALTH  CARE  DE- 
LIVERY SYSTEM. 

(a)  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  shall  conduct  two 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  the  alter- 
native health  care  delivery  system  described 
In  subsection  (b).  The  projects— 

(1)  shaU  begin  during  fiscal  year  1988  and 
continue  for  not  less  than  two  years,  and  In 
no  event  shall  terminate  before  the  demon- 
stration project  required  by  section  733  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661;  99  Stat.  3894) 
(as  amended  by  section  733  of  this  Act),  has 
continued  for  one  year,  and 

(2)  shall  Include  all  covered  beneficiaries 
within  one  catchment  area  of  a  medical  fa- 
cility of  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  Alternative  Health  Care  Deltveby 
System.— The  alternative  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  that  the  projects  shall  demon- 
strate is  a  system  in  which  the  commander 
of  a  medical  facility  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices is  responsible  for  all  funding  and  all 
medical  care  of  the  covered  beneficiaries  in 
the  catchment  area  of  the  facility.  The  com- 
mander may  use  any  type  of  health  care  de- 
livery system,  for  any  scope  of  coverage,  as 
he  considers  appropriate. 
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(c)  AoTHomiTT.— For  puipoMt  of  carrying 
out  tbis  Mctlon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Ftave  ihaU  have  the  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  aecUona  107»,  lOM. 
lOM.  XOHn.  lOM.  and  1090  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  QoAKTBaT  PDmnro  Not  RsQunxD.— 
For  iNiipoaea  of  carrying  out  thia  section, 
the  HTff«*»*«~'  in  section  1100(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion TSl(b)).  relating  to  quarterly  requests 
for  funds  and  quarterly  availability  of  funds 
does  not  apfdy. 

(e)  Rdost.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Fmce  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  C^ommlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  on  the  demon- 
stration projects.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  the  report  on  the 
demonstration  project  of  the  CHAMFUS 
reform  initiative  is  submitted  (as  described 
in  section  TOKcXlXC)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorisation  Act.  1M7  (PubUc 
Law  M-Ml:  99  SUt  3899)).  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  results  of  the  dem- 
onstration projects;  and 

(3)  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  providing 
health  care  under  the  system  used  in  the 
demonstration  projects  with  the  costs  of 
providinc  health  care  under  CHAMFUS  and 
under  the  CHAMFUS  reform  initiative  dem- 
onstration project  required  by  section  703  of 
such  Act 

(f)  Darumioiis.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "catchment  area"  means  the 
area  within  approximately  40  miles  of  a 
iBfdlfal  facility  of  the  uniformed  services. 

(3)  The  term  "CHAMFUS"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  1073(4)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  beneficiary"  means 
a  beneficiary  under  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  CoOtt. 

aaC  731.  ADDITIONAL  RBQUIBSMENTS  FOR  CHAM- 
PUS  REFORM  INrrUTIVE. 

(a)  EvALUATiOK  MKTHODOuxrr  Raqomm 
moL  DiMOimnATioii  Phase  op  CHAMFUS 
Rbpouc  ImruTivi.— (1)  Section  703(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1987  (Fublic  Law  99-Ml:  99  Stat.  3899). 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  devel- 
op a  methodology  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
the  results  of  the  demonstration  project  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
report  aa  such  methodology.  The  Secretary 
may  not  award  a  contract  for  such  demon- 
straticm  project  until  60  days  elapse  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  submits 
the  report.". 

(3)  Section  703(cKlKCKi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  foQowing:  ".  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  the  methodology  developed  under  sub- 
section (aK4)". 

(b)  New  SoucrzATioii  RsqoiHaD  for  Dkm- 
oranuTioH  Pbasx  op  CHAMFUS  Reform 
InriATivK. — 

(1)    FUHD    UMITATIOH    AlfS    MEW    SOUCITA- 

noM.— The  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(A)  may  not  obligate  or  expend  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
the  demonstration  project  under  a  contract 
awarded  under  Solicitation  No.  MDA903-87- 
R-0047  (Issued  for  the  C:HAMFUS  reform 
initiative  demonstration  project  required  by 
section  703(aKl)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987  (Public  Law 
99-861:  99  SUt.  3899));  and 


(B)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act.  shall  issue  a 
new  solicitation  for  such  demonstration 
project  which  incorporates  the  additional 
requiremenU  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  AODrnORAL  REQUIREMXirTS  FOR  DEMON- 

STRATIOR  PHASE.— The  Solicitation  Issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1KB)  shall  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

(A)  The  soliciUtion  shall  cover  the  same 
regions  and  States  as  subregions  I.  II.  and 
ra  of  SoUcitaUon  No.  MDA903-87-R-0047. 

(B)  No  fewer  than  five  contracts  for  the 
demonstration  phase  shall  be  awarded 
under  the  solicitation,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  reorganize  the  regional  and  State 
areas  to  be  covered  by  each  contract  to  re- 
flect such  five-contract  requirement. 

(C)  No  contractor  may  be  awarded  more 
than  one  contract  under  the  solicitation. 

(D)  At  least  60  days  must  elapse  between 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  solicitation 
and  the  date  on  which  any  final  bid  under 
the  solicitation  is  accepted. 

(c)  Limitations  on  Issuance  of  Requests 
FOR  Proposals.- 

(1)  Requirement  for  one  tear  of  oper- 
ation OF  CHAMPUS  demonstration  PROJECT.— 

Section  703(c)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law 
99-661;  90  Stat.  3899),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  issue  a  re- 
quest for  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
second  (or  any  subsequent)  phase  of  the 
CIHAMFUS  reform  initiative  untU— 

"(A)  all  principal  features  of  the  demon- 
stration project,  including  networks  of  pro- 
viders of  health  care,  liave  been  in  oper- 
ation for  not  less  than  one  year;  and 

"(B)  60  days  elapse  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  submits  the  report  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C).". 

(3)  Requirement  for  inclusion  of  enroll- 
ment SYSTEM.— Section  702(c)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  any  request  for  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  (or  any  subsequent) 
phase  of  the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  a  requirement 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  health  care  enroll- 
ment system  that  meets  the  requirements 
specified  in  section  1099  of  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  covered  beneficiaries  included  in  the 
demonstration  project;  and 

"(B)  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  lo- 
cated in  the  geographical  areas  covered  by 
the  demonstration  project.". 

(d)  Funding  Limitations.— 

(1)  Contract  for  demonstration 
PROJECT.- None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
contract  for  the  demonstration  phase  of  the 
(CHAMPUS  reform  Initiative  required  by 
section  702(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987  (PubUc  Law 
99-661:  99  Stat.  3899),  untU  the  require- 
ments of  section  702(aK4)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  are  met. 

(2)  Requests  for  proposals.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing a  proposal  for  the  second  (or  any 
subsequent)  phase  of  the  (CHAMFUS 
reform  initiative  ss  described  in  section 
702(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-661;  99 
Stat.  3899),  until  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 702(c)  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  subsection  (O)  are  met. 


SEC  7S4.  medical  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  ACQUI- 
SITION AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Conduct  of  Oper- 
ational Test.— Section  704(b)(1)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661:  99  Stat.  3901),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "Diuing  the  entire  duration 
of  the  test  (as  described  in  paragraph 
(2KB)),  each  system  of  each  vendor  shaU  be 
complete,  with  aU  hardware  and  Level  I  and 
II  software  components  of  the  system  (as 
defined  in  SoUciUtion  No.  DAHC  26-85-R- 
0009)  in  operation.". 

(b)  Extension  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Decentralizes  Hospital  Computer 
Program.— Section  704(cKl)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1987 
(PubUc  Law  99-661:  99  Stat.  3901).  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "October  1.  1987"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1, 1988". 

(c)  Funding  Limitation.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Composite  Health 
Care  System  untU  the  operational  testing 
required  by  section  704(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987 
(Public  Law  99-661;  99  Stat.  3901)— 

(1)  Is  carried  out  for  each  of  the  four  ven- 
dors wtiich  has  submitted  a  medical  infor- 
mation system  for  testing  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  such  section:  and 

(2)  Is  carried  out  In  accordance  with  such 
section  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

(d)  Report  Requirement  Amendments.— 
(1)  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
704(aKl)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-661:  99 
Stat.  3900),  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  the  report  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(C)  30  days  elapse  after  the  report  re- 
quired by  sut»ectlon  (dK2)  is  submitted.". 

(2)  Section  704(dK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "such  testing  is  complet- 
ed" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  report 
required  by  subsection  (aXlKB)  is  submit- 
ted". 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  ML  TRANSFER  AUTHORfTY. 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Authoriza- 
tions.—(1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  amounts  of  authorizations 
made  avaUable  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  I,  II.  or  III  for  any  fiscal  year 
between  any  such  authorizations  for  that 
fiscal  year  (or  amy  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to 
which  transferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

(b)  Limitations.— The  authority  provided 
by  tills  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  Item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Effect  on  Obligation  Limitations.— A 
transfer  made  imder  the  authority  of  this 
section   increases   by   the   amount   of   the 
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transfer  the  obligation  limitation  provided 
on  the  account  (or  other  amount)  to  which 
the  transfer  is  made. 

(d)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  promptly  notify  Congress 
of  transfers  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  section. 

SBC  sot  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
IMS. 

Authorizations  for  appropriations  in  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1989  shaU  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  appropriations  made 
during  the  first  session  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Congress. 

SEC.  8M.  CONTRACT  GOAL  FOR  MINORITIES. 

Section  1207(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law 
99-661;  100  Stat.  3973),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striidng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
gr^h  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  ',  including  any  nonprofit  re- 
seareh  institution  that  was  an  integral  part 
of  a  hlstoricaUy  Black  coUege  or  university 
before  November  14,  1986.". 

SEC  8M.  CLARIFICATION  OF  UMrfATION  ON  CON- 
TRACTING FOR  SHORT-TERM  NAVAL 
VESSEL  REPAIR  WORK. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7299a  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Ctode  (as  added  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1987).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(dKl)  Before  issuing  a  soUcitatlon  for  a 
contract  for  short-term  work  for  the  over- 
haul, repair,  or  maintenance  of  a  naval 
vessel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU  de- 
termine if  there  is  adequate  competition 
avaUable  among  firms  able  to  perform  the 
work  at  the  homeport  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  adequate 
competition  among  such  firms,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  shaU  Issue  such  a  soUcitatlon  only  to 
firms  able  to  perform  the  work  at  the  home- 
port  of  the  vessel;  and 

"(B)  may  not  award  such  contract  to  a 
firm  other  than  a  firm  that  wiU  perform  the 
work  at  the  homeport  of  the  vessel. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  appUes  notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (b)  or  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  voyage  repairs:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  is  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  force  and  homeported 
on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'short- 
term  work'  means  work  that  wiU  be  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  less.". 

SEC  805.  RATES  FOR  PROGRESS  PAYMENTS  ON 
CERTAIN  NAVAL  SHIP  REPAIR  CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  633  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"S  7312.  Repair  or  maintenanee  of  naval  venelK 

progress  paymenU  under  certain  contracta 

"(a)  Rates.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ShaU  provide  that  the  rate  for  progress  pay- 
ments on  naval  ship  contracts  to  which  tills 
section  appUes  shaU  be— 

"(1)  90  percent,  in  the  case  of  firms  con- 
sidered to  lie  smaU  businesses,  and 

"(2)  85  percent,  in  the  case  of  aU  other 
firms. 

"(b)  Covered  Contracts.— This  section  ap- 
pUes to  any  contract  awarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  repair,  maintenance,  or 
overhaul  of  a  naval  vemel  (other  ttian  a  nu- 
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clear-powered  vessel)  for  work  required  to 
be  performed  in  one  year  or  less.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"7312.  Repair  or  maintenance  of  naval  ves- 
sels: progress  payments  under 
certain  contracts.", 
(b)   Transition.— The   amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract  awarded   pursuant   to   a  soUdUtlon 
Issued  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  8M.  DOMESTIC  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS. 

Section  7309(a)  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striidng  out  "no  naval 
vessel,  and  no  vessel  of  any  other  miUtary 
department."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"no  vessel  to  be  constructed  for  any  of  the 
armed  forces". 

SEC  807.  IMPROVED  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
OF  SPECIAL  ACCESS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  2  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"§119.   Special   acceaa   progranu:   congrenional 
oTersiglit 

"(a)  Disclosure  of  Total  Amount  Budg- 
eted FOR  Special  Access  Programs.- The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  de- 
fense committees  each  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  President's  budget  is  transmit- 
ted for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  section 
1105  of  title  31.  an  unclassified  report  set- 
ting forth  the  total  amount  requested  in 
that  budget  for  special  access  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (e)). 

"(b)  Annual  Notice  and  Justification 
FOR  New  Special  Access  Programs.— (1)  Not 
later  than  November  1  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  In  writ- 
ing to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  defense  committee,  with  re- 
spect to  each  new  special  access  program— 

"(A)  notice  of  the  designation  of  the  pro- 
gram as  a  special  access  program;  and 
"(B)  justification  for  such  designation. 
"(2)  A  notice  and  justification  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  a  program  shaU  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  current  estimate  of  the  total  pro- 
gram cost  for  the  program:  and 

"(B)  an  identification  of  existing  programs 
or  teclmologies— 

"(1)  that  are  not  treated  so  as  to  conceal 
their  existence  or  scope;  and 

"(U)  that  are  slmUar  to  the  technology,  or 
that  have  a  mission  similar  to  the  mission, 
of  the  program  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
notice. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'new  spe- 
cial access  program'  means  a  special  access 
program  that  has  not  previously  been  cov- 
ered in  a  notice  and  justification  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Access  by  Other  Members:  Re- 
sponses.—(1)  Any  member  of  a  defense  com- 
mittee, upon  submitting  a  request  in  writing 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  shaU  be 
permitted  to  read  any  notice  and  justifica- 
tion received  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  timely  re- 
sponse from  a  member  of  a  defense  conunlt- 
tee  with  respect  to  a  notice  and  justification 
provided  under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shaU  respond  in  writing  to  any  question  or 
concern  raised  in  such  response  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  re- 
sponse. 


"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
term  'timely  response'  means  a  written  com- 
munication that— 

"(A)  pertains  to  a  program  described  in  a 
notice  and  justification  received  under  sub- 
section (b);  and 

"(B)  Is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense not  less  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  notice  and  justification  to  which 
the  communication  pertains  was  received 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Reports  on  Modifications  to  Spe- 
cial Access  Criteria.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  defense  commit- 
tees a  report  describing  any  change  In  the 
criteria  for  designating  a  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  special  access  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  Any  such  report  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  than  30  days  before  the  date  on 
which  the  change  takes  effect. 

"(e)  Defin moNS.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'special  access  program' 
means  a  program  of  the  Det>artment  of  De- 
fense that  Is  designated  within  the  depart- 
ment— 

"(A)  as  a  special  access  program  or  com- 
partmentalized program:  or 

"(B)  in  any  other  manner  that  results  in 
the  program  being  treated  in  a  manner  that 
conceals  from  pubUc  disclosure  the  exist- 
ence or  scope  of  the  progranL 

"(2)  The  term  'defense  committees' 
means— 

"(A)  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives; 
and 

"(B)  the  Defense  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

"(3)  The  term  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense'  does  not  Include  any  of 
the  following: 

"(A)  A  program  of  an  agency  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  SUtes  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  receives  fimds 
through  amounts  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(B)  A  program  of  an  agency  or  other 
entity  of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
is  funded  through  the  national  foreign  in- 
telligence program  or  which  Is  considered  to 
be  an  intelligence-related  activity. 

"(C)  A  special  operations  activity.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"119.  Special  access  programs:  congressional 
oversight.". 

(b)  Five- Yeah  Reference  Amounts.- The 
first  report  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
119  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)),  shall  set  forth— 

(1)  the  total  amount  requested  In  the 
President's  budget  for  each  of  the  five  previ- 
ous fiscal  years  for  special  access  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  were  In- 
cluded in  that  budget;  and 

(2)  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
each  such  year  for  such  programs. 

(c)  Initial  Notice  and  Justification  for 
Special  Access  Program  Designations.— 
The  first  notice  and  justification  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  119  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 
shaU  cover  each  existing  special  access  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Inttial  Report  on  Criteria  for  Spe- 
cial Access  Designation.— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  defense 
committees  a  report  on  the  criteria  used  for 
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rtflmittnt  a  pracmn  of  the  Department  of 
Oefenw  u  a  ipecUl  aooen  procnuoL 

(2)  The  report  under  paragnph  (1)  ahall 
be  Rilmitted  not  later  than  00  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

<e)  DmrnnoMS.— The  definitions  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  119  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subaecUon  (a)). 
apply  to  subsections  (b)  tbroush  (d). 

8K.    tm.    CONVBITIONAL    DinNSE    ADVISORY 
BOAKD. 

(a)  dasnoa  op  Boamd;  PDUcnoirs.— 
Chapter  7  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
UMBded  by  addtog  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

*•  IM.  CoavcatioMi  Dcf^Me  kti\mon  Bowd 

"(a)  ERUusBimT.— There  is  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  Conventional  De- 
ftenae  Advisory  Board. 

"(b)  PuKPOSK  «in>  RssroRsiBiunxs.— (1) 
The  Board  shall  examine  and  survey  all  as- 
pects of  amvenUonal  warfare  relating  to 
the  fighting  ability  and  susUlnabiHty  of  the 
armed  forces,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  oiaiv«iti<mal  defense  of  Europe. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  (within  the  scope  of 
its  functions  under  paragraph  (1))  specifi- 
cally examine,  survey,  and  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  sufficiencies  and  de- 
fldendesof— 

"(A)  research  and  development  programs; 

"(B)  weapons  procurement  programs; 

"(C)  ammunition  procurement  programs; 
and 

"(D)  programs  affecting  the  sustainability 
of  forces  in  the  field. 

"(c)  **"*■'■«"■■  AHD  Support.— <1)  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall  Include 
representatives  of — 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(B)  defense  industry;  and 

"(C)  the  academic  and  research  communi- 
ty. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  stiall  make 
availaUe  to  the  Board  such  information  as 
It  may  require  In  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

"(d)  RxpoKTS.— (1)  The  Board  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  March  1 
each  year  concerning  the  relationship  tie- 
tween  the  current  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  requirements  for 
more  adequate  conventional  defense.  With 
respect  to  such  relationship,  the  report 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  specify— 

"(A)  shortfalls; 

"(B)  excess;  and 

"(C)  recommendations  for  correcting 
these  imbalances. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  for- 
ward the  report  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  Congress  within  30  days  of  its  receipt. 
together  with  such  additional  views  as  the 
Secretary  may  desire. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire such  additional  reports  from  the 
Board  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary.". 

(b)  CixBiCAi.  AMBTDifxirr.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 


"ISO.      Conventional      Defense      Advisory 
Board.". 

8BC  M>.  RBACnVATION  OF  UVERBANK  ARMY  AM- 
MUNmON  PLANT. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  reacti- 
vate Riverbank  Army  Ammimition  Plant, 
Califmnia,  no  later  than  September  30. 
198S. 


SBC  SIC  (MJTLAY  SAVINGS  PROM  DILAY  OP  CBR- 
TAIN  PAYMENTS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  direct  that 
(notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law)  any  payment  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  to  a  contractor  (other  than  a  small 
business  concern)  by  any  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  last  12 
days  of  September  1988  shall  be  made  not 
earlier  than  October  1,  1988. 

SEC  811.  EUGIBILrrV  OF  MAJOR  NON-NATO  ALUBS 
TO  COMPETE  ON  CERTAIN  MAINTE- 
NANCE CONHUCTS. 

(a)  IM  Okhkrai.— Any  major  non-NATO 
ally  shaU  be  eligible  to  bid  under  competi- 
tive procedures  on  any  Department  of  De- 
fense contract  for  maintenance,  repair,  and 
overhaul  associated  with  the  European 
Workload  Program.  Any  contract  with  such 
a  non-NATO  ally  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
ally's  facilities  or  in  facilities  in  Europe. 

(b)  Dsrm ixiow.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "major  non-NATO  ally" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
1105(gKl)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99- 
661). 

DIVISION  B— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SECTION  2MI.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1988". 
TITLE  I-ARMY 

SEC  21*1.  AITTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Imside  thk  Untteo  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

ONrrXD  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAMD 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $43,710,000. 

Fort  CampbeU.  $12,410,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  $2,050,000. 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  $1,840,000. 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska.  $8,400,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $31,500,000. 

Fort  Himter  Liggett.  California, 
$1,000,000. 

Port' Irwin,  California,  $4,450,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $960,000. 

Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  $720,000. 

Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  $1,400,000. 

Fttrt  Ord.  Caiifomia,  $6,890,000. 

Fort  Pickett,  Virginia,  $390,000. 

Fort  Pollc,  Louisiana.  $490,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $4,850,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $3,300,000. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia,  $12,570,000. 

Fort  Wainwright.  Alaska,  $25,100,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Caiifomia, 
$1,550,000. 

UHITED  STATES  AKlfT  WESTERN  COMMAMO 

Aliamanu  Military   Reservation,   Hawaii, 
$5,000,000. 
Hawaii.  Various,  $12,300,000. 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  $10,550,000. 

UinTED  STATES  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  $10,110,000. 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $11,000,000. 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  $13,040,000. 
Fort  DU,  New  Jersey,  $7,750,000. 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  $960,000. 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $14,350,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $10,000,000. 
Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  $4,700,000. 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  $5,700,000. 

MIUTAXT  DISTRICT  OP  WASHINGTON 

Cameron  Station.  Virginia,  $400,000. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMT  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 
$7,160,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama. 
$2,100,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
$2,950,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah. 
$5,250,000. 

Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.  $370,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Mis- 
souri. $21,000,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania, 
$2,000,000. 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Depot  Activity, 
Kentucky,  $570,000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity,  Arizona. 
$4,000,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas,  $2,000,000. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  Colorado,  $620,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  $7,050,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $21,000,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois,  $2,550,000. 

Seneca  Army  E>epot,  New  York, 
$1,250,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Caiifomia,  $2,600,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah,  $6,700,000. 

Umatilla  Depot  Activity,  Oregon. 
$1,050,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona.  $1,250,000. 
Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  $16,500,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MIUTART  ACADEMY 

United  states  Military  Academy.  New 
York,  $14,800,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COICMANO 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  $1,300,000. 

MILITARY  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  COMMAND 

Bayonne  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  New 
Jersey.  $2,010,000. 

Simny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
North  Carolina,  $2,190,000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

Classified,  United  States.  $4,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

united  states  ARMY,  JAPAN 

Japan,  Various,  $13,250,000. 

eighth  united  states  army 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  $28,000,000. 
Camp  Castle,  Korea,  $3,200,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  Korea,  $11,800,000. 
Camp  Howze.  Korea,  $4,150,000. 
Camp  Jackson,  Korea,  $4,350,000. 
Camp  Kyle.  Korea,  $2,750,000. 
Camp  Mercer,  Korea,  $720,000. 
Camp  Nimble,  Korea,  $2,200,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea,  $5,900,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea.  $8,500,000. 
Korea.  Various.  $4,850,000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Kwajaleln.  $26,560,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SOUTH 

Honduras.  $4,150,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH 
ARMY 

Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany.  $10,200,000. 
Baumholder.  (3ermany.  $10,800,000. 
Einsiedlerhof,  Germany,  $5,900,000. 
Giessen,  Germany.  $1,250,000. 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  $5,700,000. 


Hanau.  Germany,  $1,300,000. 
Hohenfels,  Germany.  $19,250,000. 
Mainz.  Germany,  $1,100,000. 
Rheinberg,  Germany.  $8,650,000. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $14,200,000. 
Various,  Germany,  $19,500,000. 
Vilseck,  Germany,  $60,400,000. 
Wiesbaden.  Germany,  $38,900,000. 
WUdflecken,  Germany.  $16,100,000. 
Zweibruecken,  Germany.  $1,900,000. 

SBC  n«.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  AceuismoN.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquisition),  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2104(aX6KA),  at  the  fol- 
lowing Installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each 
installation: 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama,  seven  manufac- 
tured home  spaces,  $110,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  units,  $30,000,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  two  hundred  and 
eleven  unite,  $19,000,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  twenty-four  unite  may  be  constructed 
at  Port  Hunter  Liggett,  Caiifomia. 

Bamberg,  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
unite.  $11,200,000. 

Baumholder,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  unite,  $12,600,000. 

Various  Locations,  Germany,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  unite,  funded  under  sec- 
tion 2103. 

Vilseck,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  unite,  $17,000,000. 

Helemano,  Hawaii,  two  hundred  unite, 
$21,000,000. 

Pearl  City,  Hawaii,  sixty  unite,  $6,700,000. 

Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii,  one  hundred 
unite,  $11,200,000. 

Saint  Louis  Support  Center,  Illinois,  one 
hundred  unite,  $9,700,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  unite,  $27,000,000. 

Ftort  Drum,  New  York,  one  hundred  unite, 
$10,000,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
unite.  $9,400,000. 

Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia,  twenty-five  units, 
$2,200,000. 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  thirty-two  manufac- 
tured home  spaces,  $480,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  carry  out  architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  construction 
design  activities,  using  amounte  w»propri- 
ated  pursuant  to  section  2104(aX6KA),  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  unite  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $21,900,000. 

SEC  IIM.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  improve,  using 
amounte  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2104(aK6KA),  existing  military  family  hous- 
ing unite  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000.  of  which  $9,223,000  is  available 
only  for  energy  conservation  projecte. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
For  (Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projecte  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  unite  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  unite  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  California,  thirty 
unite  $1,300,000. 


Fort  McNalr,  District  of  Columbia,  four 
unite  $220,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  unite,  $5,100,000. 

Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Michi- 
gan, two  hundred  and  ten  unite,  $8,000,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  fifteen 
unite  $600,000. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  unite.  $5,300,000. 

Port  Belvoir.  Virginia,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  unite,  $8,800,000. 

Giessen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  unite,  $5,152,000. 

Various  locations,  Germany,  convert 
unused  attic  space  and  upgrade  one  hun- 
dred and  two  unite  into  ttiree  hundred  and 
thirty  adequate  unite,  $24,388,000. 

SEC  :iM.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.- Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1987.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,508,333,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
Inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a).  $400,610,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2101(b).  $335,530,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  at  New  C^miber- 
land  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania,  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1986,  $30,000,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $15,600,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$133,120,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$309,490,000; 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code), 
$1,281,183,000,  of  which  not,  more  than 
$36,008,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
unite  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not 
more  tlian  $144,122,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  leasing  of  military  family 
housing  unite  in  foreign  countries;  and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  $2,800,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction PROJECTS  Authorized  in  This 
Title.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  2101  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Planning  Assistance.— Of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (aK5), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  use  at  least 
$250,000  for  community  planning  assistance 
for  communities  located  near  the  newly  es- 
Ublished  Light  Infantry  Division  Post  at  Ft. 
Drum,  New  York. 


SEC  »M.  EXT«N8M>N  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YRAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  op  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projncts.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-115,  97  Stat  780), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2107(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661 ),  shaU  remain  in  effect  untQ  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorisation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1989,  whichever  is  Uter 

(1)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis, 
Greece. 

(2)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(3)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amoimt  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $620,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(7)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  CJer- 
tain  Fiscal  Yeah  1985  Projects.- Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-407,  98  SUt  1515), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2107(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661),  shall  remain  in  effect  until  (X:- 
tober  1,  1988,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1989,  whichever  Is  later 

(1)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $11,400,000  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  California. 

(2)  Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

(3)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(4)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(5)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $2,350,000  at  Elefsis.  Greece. 

(c)  Extension  or  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Yeah  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-167).  authoriza- 
tions for  the  following  projecte  authorized 
in  sections  101  and  102  of  that  Act  shaU 
remain  in  effect  untU  October  1.  1988.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  a  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  whichever  is  later 

(1)  BCilitary  personnel  administration 
center  in  the  amount  of  $2,650,000  at  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  Caiifomia. 

(2)  Family  housing,  new  construction, 
fifty  manufactured  home  spaces  m  the 
amount  of  $712,000  at  Fort  Carson.  C^olora- 
do. 

(3)  Ammunition  storage  in  the  amount  of 
$850,000  at  Amberg.  Germany. 

(4)  Boiler  plant  automation  in  the  amount 
of  $6,000,000  at  Bamberg.  Germany. 

(5)  Tactical  equipment  shop  in  the 
amount  of  $3,350,000  at  Hanau.  Cxermany. 

(6)  Military  operations  on  urbanized  ter- 
rain in  the  amount  of  $3,250,000  at  Hohen- 
fels, C}ermany. 

(7)  ChUd  care  center  In  the  amount  of 
$470,000  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany. 
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(8)  Modified  record  fire  range  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Nuernberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(9)  night  simulator  building  in  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  at  Weiabaden,  Germa- 
ny. 

<10)  ICulti-purpoae  training  ranges  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  at  WUdflecken,  Ger- 
many. 

(11)  Upgrade  multi-purpose  building  in 
the  amount  of  $800,000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

(13)  Air  conditioning  upgrade  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
HawaiL 

(13)  Cliild  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,350,000  at  C^amp  Darby.  Italy. 

(14)  Dining  facility  modernization  in  the 
amount  of  $4,350,000  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 


(15)  family  housing,  new  construction, 
fifty  manufactured  home  spaces  in  the 
amount  of  $700,000  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

(16)  Family  housing,  new  construction, 
fifty  manufactured  home  spaces  in  the 
amount  of  $689,000  at  Port  Campbell.  Ken- 
tucky. 

(17)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing 
complex  in  the  amount  of  $2,550,000  at 
Tongin.  Korea. 

(18)  Water  pollution  abatement  in  the 
amount  of  $770,000  at  Army  Materials  and 
Mechanics  Research  Center.  Massachusetts. 

(19)  Funily  housing,  new  construction, 
twenty  manufactured  home  spaces  in  the 
amount  of  $317,000  at  Fort  Devens,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(20)  Funily  housing,  new  construction, 
fifty  manufactured  home  spaces  in  the 
amount  of  $637,000  at  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina. 

(21)  Family  housing,  new  construction, 
twenty-four  manufactured  home  spaces  in 
the  amount  of  $351,000  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  Utah. 

(22)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  6 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia. 

(23)  Museum  site  preparation  and  utilities 
in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Alabama. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 

SBC  ZMl.  AUTHORIZKO  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Ixsmx  THK  UirrrKD  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UHITED  SIATKS  MARHR  OOKPS 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany, 
Georgia.  $1,530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
CUifomia,  $3,230,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeime.  North 
(Carolina.  $38,705,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. California.  $3,350,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia. $25,410,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $28,500,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,160,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii.  $24,153,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River. 
North  Carolina.  $6,530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico.  Virginia  $4,900,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Staticm.  Tustin.  (Califor- 
nia. $5,110,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynine  Palms.  California.  $18,420,000. 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona. 
$3,870,000. 

SPACS  AHB  NAVAL  WAKT AKX  STSTXHS  COMMAMD 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia.  $30,620,000. 

Naval  Underwater  System  Onter,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  $750,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center,  Panama 
aty.  Florida,  $5,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania,  $300,000. 

CHIXF  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Space  SurveiUance  Field  Station. 
Hawkinsville.  Georgia,  $2,890,000. 

Naval  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity  Detachment  Six,  Mayport,  Florida, 
$500,000. 

Naval  Air  Detachment,  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base.  Oklahoma.  $11,800,000. 

Commandant.  Naval  District,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  $20,920,000. 

COmiANDER  IN  CHIEP,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  station,  Galveston,  Texas. 
$24,190,000. 

Naval  Station,  Ingleside,  Texas, 
$88,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
$4,630,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West.  Florida. 
$6,580,000. 

Naval  Station,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana, 
$2,770,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Oeek,  Vir- 
ginia, $16,720,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida. 
$1,480,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mobile.  Alabama. 
$40,700,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $5,200,000. 

Naval  Station,  New  York,  New  York, 
$16,200,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  Support  Ac- 
tivity. Norfolk,  Virginia.  $5,070,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$4,970,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia. 
$4,540,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pascagoula.  Mississippi, 
$42,100,000. 

COiaCANSER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Adak,  Alaska. 
$44,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
$11,400,000. 

Trident  Refit  Facility,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton. $1,080,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,760,000. 

Naval  Station,  Everett,  Washington, 
$37,500,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
$2,560,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Lualualei,  Hawaii, 
$5,310,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California, 
$6,500,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, $25,270,000. 

Commander,  Oceanographic  System,  Pa- 
cific, Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $1,280,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Center.  Pacific.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $13,097,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$430,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $7,180,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
$36,680,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $4,120,000. 

Naval  Station.  Treasure  Island.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  $4,430,000. 


Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $12,650,000. 

CHIXr  OP  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
$1,180,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $450,000. 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School,  Dam  Neck, 
Virginia,  $550,000. 

Naval  Training  Onter,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $2,310,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Kingsville,  Texas, 
$10,000,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center  Detach- 
ment, Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$10,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$11,220,000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  $7,480,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida. 
$3,050,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida. 
$28,200,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  Pensa- 
cola. Florida.  $8,170,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California, 
$5,020,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  San 
Francisco,  California,  $10,100,000. 

NAVAL  MEDICAL  COMIIAND 

Naval  Hospital  Branch.  Adak,  Alaska 
$700,000. 

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Eastern  Oceanography  Center,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  $600,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOlOrDNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  $8,400,000. 

Naval  Commimication  Station,  Stockton, 
California.  $2,800,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITT  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Adak. 
Alaska.  $2,860,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Northwest, 
Chesapeake,  Virginia,  $4,530,000. 

Naval  Security  Station,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia,  $3,000,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  $1,550,000. 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS  COMMAMD 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $8,170,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$1,310,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $3,280,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$1,000,000. 

NAVAL  AIR  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, $16,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $500,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  $5,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  $6,500,000. 

NAVAL  PACILmES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  $2,950,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, $6,100,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii,  $11,203,000. 

Navy  P*ublic  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $4,150,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $5,870,000. 


Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  $5,700,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California.  $11,700,000. 

NAVAL  SEA  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon,  Charleston, 
South  Catollna,  $1,670,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $4,640,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  CStme, 
Indiana,  $6,720,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New 
Jersey,  $3,540,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  $6,860,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport,  Washington.  $8,170,000. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  $14,000,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $15,970,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  CaU- 
fomia,  $4,040,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Virgin- 
ia, $22,880,000. 

STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  OFFICE 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, $86,415,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Land  Acquisition,  $8,091,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  BIARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Futenma,  Oki- 
nawa, Japan,  $4,790,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Iwakuni,  Japan, 
$1,080,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  FacUity,  Brawdy  Wales,  United 
Kingdom,  $850,000. 

Navsd  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  C^iba, 
$917,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  $1,770,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Keflavik,  Iceland. 
$14,120,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $2,020,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

MobUe  Construction  Battalion,  Camp  Cov- 
ington, Guam,  $14,700,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $1,490,000. 

Naval  Support  Facility,  Diego  Garcia, 
Indian  Ocean,  $1,000,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Guam.  $650,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam,  $10,800,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam,  $8,460,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Guam, 
$5,100,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 


Naval  Support  Office,  La  Maddalena, 
Italy,  $7,480,000. 

Naval  Activities,  London,  United  King- 
dom, $600,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Naples,  Italy, 
$25,650,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  SigoneUa,  Italy, 
$2,460,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAMD 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Mediterranean,  Naples,  Italy, 
$5,300,000. 


NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAMD 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell, 
Scotland,  $770,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Sabana 
Seca.  Puerto  Rico,  $400,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Tercelra 
Island,  Azores,  $700,000. 

NAVAL  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam, 
$2,360,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic  Bay,  Re- 
pubUc  of  the  Philippines,  $7,680,000. 

SEC  ZXn.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquisition),  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2205(a)(8KA),  at  the  fol- 
lowing installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each 
installation: 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego. 
California,  five  hundred  and  eighty  units, 
$52,840,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
units,  $38,380,000. 

Nuclear  Power  Training  Unit,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York,  two  hundred  units, 
$15,810,000. 

Naval  Station,  New  York,  New  York,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unite,  $25,490,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  unite, 
$25,760,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  unite,  $8,660,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Groimd  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California,  one  hundred 
unite,  $11,530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina,  thirty-seven  mobile  home 
spaces,  $540,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina,  twenty-five  mobile 
home  spaces,  $370,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico,  Virginia,  ten  mobile 
home  spaces,  $166,000. 

Marine  Corps  Finance  Center,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  eight  mobile  home  spaces, 
$120,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Keflavik,  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred fifty  unite.  $20,000,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  construction  design 
activities,  using  amounte  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  2205(a)(8)(A),  with  respect 
to  the  construction  or  Improvement  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  unite  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $6,248,000. 

SEC  2203.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 

HOUSING  UNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  improve,  using 
amounte  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2205(aK8)(A),  existing  military  famUy  hous- 
ing unite  in  the  amount  of  $28,943,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
For  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximiun  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projecte  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  unite  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  unite  shown  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  six  unite,  $284,400. 


Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  units. 
$14,207,800. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
minoU,  sixty  unite,  $1,996,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  five  unite,  $164,100. 

Navy  PubUc  Works  Center,  Great  Lakea. 
Illinois,  one  hundred  and  two  units, 
$4,725,500. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Brunswick,  Maine,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  imite,  $8,130,500. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine   thirty-two  units,  $2,251,700. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine,  ten  unite,  $294,500. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  thirty  unite,  $2,920,600. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine,  twenty  unite,  $920,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Fallon,  Nevada,  one 
hundred  and  six  unite.  $8,129,300. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lakehurst, 
New  Jersey,  four  unite,  $190,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  two  unite,  $94,300. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  unite,  $11,957,200. 

Navy  Ships  Parte  Control  Center,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  seventy-five 
unite,  $3,398,400. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  Yorktown,  Virgin- 
ia, twenty  unite,  $625,300. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, eleven  unite,  $632,600. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  two 
hundred  and  twelve  unite,  $18,473,800. 

Naval  SUtion,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  unite, 
$6,840,000. 

SEC  2204.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  using 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2205(a)(7),  make  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  for  the  construction  of 
defense  access  roads  under  section  210  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  at  the  foUowing 
locations  and  in  the  following  amounte: 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Huenneme.  CaUfomia,  $800,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $400,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  San  Diego,  California, 
$350,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$1,200,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut. $1,250,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Everett,  Washington,  phase 
I,  $10,000,000. 

SEC  2205.   AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS. 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30, 1987,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,119,390,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2201(a),  $992,244,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2201(b),  $121,147,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Kings  Bay,  Georgia,  authorized  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  MiUUry  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986,  $28,675,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Naval  Weapon  SUtion.  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
authorized  by  section  2201(a)  of  the  MUi- 
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Ury  OoMtnictioii  Authorteation  Act.  1M7, 
$19>W.00O. 

(5)  For  (uupedfled  minor  oonstnicUon 
prajccu  under  netloo  2805  of  title  10. 
Unltod  States  Code.  $1«.M0.000. 

(6)  Vor  archlteetunl  and  endneerlnc  aerv- 
loet  and  eonitnictkm  desicn  under  section 
asOT  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$148,086,000. 

(7)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Tkansportattoo  for  oonstruction  of  defense 
aceeas  roads  under  section  310  of  tiUe  23, 
United  States  Code.  $14,000,000. 

(8)  For  military   family   bousinc   func- 


(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$284457.000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housinc  (In- 
ctudtnc  functions  described  in  section  3833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code).  $543,813,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $14,347,000  may  be 
obiisated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  $33,320,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leas- 
ing of  military  family  housing  units  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(b)  Lnaunoii  on  Total  Cost  or  Coh- 
siauciioM  Pmmscts  Authouxkd  ni  This 
Tmx— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
autborlKd  by  section  3853  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorised  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2201  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 
SBC  ma  AirraoMZAnoN  of  projects  for 

WHICH  rUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROPRI- 
ATID. 

(a)  PKOJiCTS.— (1)  In  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  projects  authorized  under 
title  n  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
isation Act.  1987  (Public  lAW  99-661).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  the  following 
military  craistruction  projects  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts  which  have  been  appropriated 
for  such  projects  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  Cold  Storage  Facility,  $11,500,000. 

CuU  Point.  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Bachelor  Officers'  Quarters.  $5,300,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3853  of  Utte  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  other  cost  variation  authorized  by 
law,  the  total  cost  of  the  projects  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  such  projects  by 
such  paragraph.   ■ 

(b)  Faiolt  Hoosnio.— In  addition  to  the 
expenditures  for  improvements  to  military 
family  bousing  authorized  by  section  2203 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  make  expenditures,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  improve  existing 
family  housing  units,  pursuant  to  section 
3835  of  titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $32,000,000. 

(c)  Emcnvx  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8SC  Sn.   EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 
(a)  EZTXIfSIOH  OP  AUTHORIZATIOM  OP  CSH- 

TAiH  Fiscal  Tsar  1984  Projxcts.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-115),  authoriza- 


tions for  the  following  projects  authorized 
in  section  201  of  that  Act.  as  extended  by 
section  2309(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public  Law  09- 
661),  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1988,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

(3)  Electrical  distribution  lines  in  the 
amount  of  $7,200,000  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo.  California. 

(3)  Heating,  Ventilation  and  Air  Condi- 
tioning System,  in  the  amount  of  $4,540,000 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda.  Califor- 
nia. 

(b)  EZTKNSIOIf  OP  AOTHORIZATION  OP  C^XR- 

TAiH  Fiscal  Ykak  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  606(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (PubUc  Law  90-167),  authoriza- 
tions for  the  following  projects  authorized 
in  section  301  of  that  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1,  1988,  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1989,  which- 
ever is  later 

(1)  Plating  shop  modemizaUon  in  the 
amount  of  $12,740,000  at  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Station.  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

(2)  Bachelors  enlisted  quarters  and  mess 
hall  in  the  amount  of  $4,700,000  at  the 
Naval  Magazine,  Ouam. 

(3)  LAMPS  Mark  lU  training  building  in 
the  amount  of  $305,000  at  the  Fleet  Combat 
Training  Center,  Pacific,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

(4)  Physical  fitness  center  in  the  amount 
of  $5,380,000  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California. 

(5)  Dredging  in  the  amount  of  $6,570,000 
at  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

(6)  E>redging  in  the  amount  of  $8,650,000 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  (Califor- 
nia. 

(7)  Paint  and  finishing  hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $22,000,000  at  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  California. 

(8)  Special  intelligence  support  facility  in 
the  amount  of  $1,520,000  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Base,  (Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

(9)  Combat  swimmer  trainer  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000  at  the  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base,  Coronado.  California. 

(10)  Communications  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $2,750,000  at  the  NavtU  Station, 
Guantanamo  Bay.  (Cuba. 

(11)  Bachelor  enlisted  quarters  in  the 
amount  of  $15,300,000  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  California. 

(12)  Seabee  material  transit  facility  In  the 
amount  of  $6,960,000  at  the  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SEC  Z2«8.  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION,  EARLE.  NEW 
JERSEY. 

Section  2201(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Naval 
Weapons  Station.  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$34,760,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$54,760,000". 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC  ZMI.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCnON 
AND  LAND  ACQUISmON  PiUUECTS. 

(a)  Ihside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 


of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

AIS  POKCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAMD 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  $36,300,000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $19,750,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$23  100  000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  $580,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 
$15,500,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$11,500,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
$22,750,000. 

AIR  PORCE  SYSTEMS  COIOIAIID 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tennessee,  $17,500,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $4,100,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$5,750,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $22,150,000. 

AIR  RATIONAL  OUARS 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colora- 
do, $16,900,000. 

AIR  TRAmiHG  COUUAXD 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
$8,350,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$5,450,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$5,500,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$6,300,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$13,900,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$1,872,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$7,100,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$8,100,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $1,660,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$13,700,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$3,190,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 
$3,350,000. 

AIR  nHrVERSITY 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama^ 
$8,800,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
$24,200,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COUUKSD 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  $5,465,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$4,300,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$38,350,000. 

Various  Locations,  $15,800,000. 

M ILITART  AUUJPT  COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$14,600,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$20,000,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware, 
$2,300,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$46,000,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Arkaasas, 
$5,880,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$1,640,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
$11,000,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois.  $7,080,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,500,000. 

PACIPIC  AIR  FORCES 

Bellows  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii,  $460,000. 
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Hickam      Air      Force      Base,      Hawaii, 
$2,450,000. 
Kaena  Point,  HawaU,  $3,400,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station,  Massachu- 
setts, $2,150,000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  SUtion,  North  Dakota, 
$3,750,000. 

(Clear  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  $4,000,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado, 
$1,650,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  CONUS,  $19,073,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
$2,900,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$2,180,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas, 
$5,900,000. 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$5,010,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Califomla, 
$10,650,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $1,300,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
$11,550,000. 

Pairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$6,000,000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
$2,108,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  $1,600,000. 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$12,730,000. 

Holbrook  Radar  Bomb  Score  Site,  Arizo- 
na, $1,890,000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$840,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $3,630,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Montana. 
$14,460,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas, 
$4,750,000. 

Minot   Air   Force   Base,    North    Dakota, 

CO  AAQ  000. 

Offiitt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska, 
$3,950,000. 

Platteburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$2,900,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$6,200,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri, 
$89,300,000. 

WUder,  Idaho,  $2,350,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$10,200,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bangor  International  Airport,  Maine, 
$1,500,000. 

Base  51,  $610,000. 

Base  52,  $600,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
*Q  190  000. 

Davte-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$4,650,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
$2  300  000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$210,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$6,400,000.  „  ._. 

Indian  Springs  Auxiliary  Air  Field. 
Nevada,  $4,400,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
$9,150,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $2,800,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$3,041,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$1,900,000. 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  $8,650,000. 


Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina.  $11,150,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina. 
$4  980  000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$3,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado,  $2,680,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location,  $1,500,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  in  the  amoiuits  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  Installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States: 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Lajes  Field,  Portugal,  $4,600,000. 
Rheln-Main       Air       Base.       Germany, 
$11,450,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $5,550,000. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, $15,140,000. 

Diego  (aarcia  Air  Base,  Indian  Ocean, 
$18,600,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  $12,350,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea.  $11,000,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  $16,640,000. 

Suwon  Air  Base,  Korea,  $3,650,000. 

Yokote  Air  Base.  Japan,  $2,600,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  Greenland,  $3,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam, 
$3,600,000. 

TKCnCKL  AIR  COMMAND 

Masirah,  Oman,  $3,325,000. 
Seeb.  Oman,  $8,260,000. 
Thumralt,  Oman,  $5,010,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 


RAF  Alconbury,  United  Kingdom, 
$2,150,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  $1,450,000. 

RAP  Bentwaters,  United  Kingdom, 
$11,210,000. 

Bltburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  $4,690,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands, 
$2,600,000. 

RAF      Chlcksands,      United      Kingdom, 

$1  250  000. 

RAP  (Croughton,  United  Kingdom, 
$900,000. 

RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom, 
$2  950  000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  CSennany,  $7,670,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom, 
$3,620,000. 

Pruem  Air  Station,  Germany.  $2,000,000. 

Ramsteln  Air  Base,  Germany,  $3,460,000. 

San  Vlto  Air  Station,  Italy,  $390,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  $1,100,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$5,050,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom, 
$2,400,000.  ^.     ^ 

RAF  Welford,  United  Kingdom, 
*i  200  000 

WeiUgeiiath  Storage  Site,  Germany, 
$1,750,000. 

RAF     Wethersfield,     United     Kingdom. 

$1  300  000. 

RAP  Woodbridge,  United  Kingdom, 
$1,650,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$4,500,000. 

VARIOUS  LCKATIONS 

Base  89,  $4,300,000. 


SEC  no.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  AcquismoM.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or 
acquire  family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquisition),  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2305<aK6)(A),  at  the  fol- 
lowing installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shovm,  and  in  the  amoimt  ahown,  for  each 
installation: 

Holbrook.  Arizona,  thirty-four  units. 
$2,530,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  three  hun- 
dred units.  $23,260,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters,  United  Kingdom. 
Family  Housing  IiCanagement  Office, 
$330,000. 

(b)  Planhino  and  Design.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out  architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  construction 
design  activities,  using  amounU  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2305(aK6XA),  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000. 

SEC.  23M.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HiMJSING  UNfrS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  3825 
of  titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  improve,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2305(aK6HA),  existing  military  family  hous- 
ing units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$110,000,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.- Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  Improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  impr^  existing  mUltary 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations. In  the  number  of  units  shown,  and 
in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  Installation: 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  twenty 
units,  $758,000;  fifty-six  units,  $2,710,000. 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  sixty-eight 
units,  $5,504,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  twelve 
units,  $760,000;  sixty-four  uniU,  $4,669,000. 

Edwatds  Air  Force  Base,  California,  one 
hundred  units,  $4,024,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  one  unit, 
$74,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  six 
units,  $363,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  eighty-two 
units,  $2,422,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  unite,  $5,287,000. 

Eglln  Auxiliary  Airfield  No.  9,  Florida,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  unite,  $3,177,000. 

MacDUl  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  seven 
unite,  $556,000:  one  unit  $110,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  one 
h\indred  and  fourteen  unite,  $5,342,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  six  units,  $3,465,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  five 
unite,  $325,000. 

Off utt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  two  h«m- 
dred  unite.  $8,122,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
two  hundred  unite,  $7,177,000. 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey,  one 
hundred  unite,  $4,263,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  unite  $6,102,000. 

Platteburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
twenty-nine  units,  $2,800,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  units.  $4,385,000: 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  units, 
$4,702,000. 
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Canwell  Air  Force  Baae.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred ud  thlrty-dx  unlU.  $7,904,000. 

Bdly  Atr  Force  Baae.  Texas,  eishteen 
untta.  $1.S56.000. 

Lacfcland  Air  Force  Baae.  Texas,  one  unit, 

Randolpb  Air  Force  Baae,  Texas,  five 
unlta.  U0O.0O0:  et^ty  unlta,  $2,819,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Vlrtlnla.  seven 
unlta.  $540,000:  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
unlta.  $4,039,000. 

Rainstein  Air  Baae.  Oennany,  eight  units. 
$630,000:  nine  units.  $350,000:  two  hundred 
and  forty  units.  $11,303,000;  two  hundred 
and  dchty  unlta.  $16,990,000. 

»'"'—«  Air  Baae.  Japan,  elfhty-two  units. 
$4.143.0d0:  four  untta.  $407,000;  one  hundred 
and  ntaaety-^ilne  unlta,  $13,177,000. 

Tokota  Air  Base.  Japan,  ninety-five  units. 
$5,081,000. 

Torreion  Air  Base.  Spain,  two  units, 
$88,000. 

RAF  MOdenhall.  United  Kincdom.  two 
unlta.  $183,000. 


tACCnSKMOS. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may,  usinc 
finds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3305(aX5).  niake  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  nan^iortation  for  the  construction  of 
defense  aooeaa  roads  under  section  210  of 
UUe  23.  United  State*  Code,  at  Havre  Air 
Force  Station.  Montana,  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $4,100,000. 

8SC  aw.  AirnHHUZATION  OP  APPROPBIATIONS. 

AnroMX. 

(a)  !■  aBOBAL.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
tborfend  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  Septembw  30. 1987,  for  mili- 
tary construction.  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $1,990,423,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
Inalde  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2301(a).  $808,909,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2301(b),  $192^85,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  cmstructlon 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $16,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  constnictlon  design  under  section 
2807  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
$124,538,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  secUon  210  of  Utle  23, 
United  States  Code.  $4,100,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
Uons— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisiUon  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$143,120,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (ifi- 
dudlng  functions  described  in  secUon  2833 
of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code),  $703,393,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $8,818,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  $68,024,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leas- 
ing of  military  family  housing  units  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(b)  LnoTATioH  ON  Total  Cost  op  Coh- 
snodioH  PxojscTS  Adthorized  n  This 
Tmx— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2353  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
atkin  authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2301  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsecUon  (a). 

8BC  23M.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROJECTS  FOR 
WHICH  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROPRI- 
ATBD. 

(a)  In  OxmRAL.— In  addiUon  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  projects  authorized  under 
UUe  III  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizaUon  Act,  1087  (PubUc  Law  99-681), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire 
real  property  and  may  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing military  construction  projects  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  such  projects  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  Unac- 
companied Officer  Personnel  Housing, 
$10,000,000. 

cnark  Air  Baae,  Republic  of  Philippines,  as 
follows: 

(A)  Aerospace  systems  branch.  $1,050,000. 

(B)  Alter  unaccompanied  enlisted  person- 
nel housing.  $1,850,000. 

(C)  Alter  unaccompanied  enlisted  person- 
nel housing.  $3,150,000. 

(D)  ChUd  care  center.  $2,000,000. 

(E)  COPE  THUNDER  operations  facility, 
$4,650,000. 

(F)  Essential  maintenance  facility,  phase 
n,  $4,600,000. 

(G)  Fire  sUtion.  $760,000. 

(H)  Petroleum  operations  facility, 
$1,600,000. 

(I)  Portomod  warehouse,  $460,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas, 
Gymnasium,  $2,750,000. 

(b)  LncTTATioif.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  the 
projects  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
such  projects  by  such  subsection. 

(c)  ErFBcnvK  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  ram.  extension  of  certain  previous  au- 
thorizations. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
603(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authorl- 
zaUon  Act,  1986,  (PubUc  Law  99-167),  au- 
thorizations for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  301  and  302  of  that  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1988, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  a  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Cold  Storage  Facility,  In  the  amount  of 
$3,350,000  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colora- 
do. 

(2)  Portomod  Support  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000  at  Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea. 

(3)  Portomod  Support  in  the  amount  of 
$260,000  at  Kwang-Ju  Air  Base,  Korea. 

(4)  Portomod  Support  in  the  amount  of 
$860,000  at  Osan  Air  Base,  Korea. 

(5)  TR-1  Ground  Station  in  the  amount  of 
34.500.000  at  Base  30,  at  a  Cnassified  Loca- 
tion, overseas. 

(6)  Chemical  Warfare  Protection— Avion- 
ics Shop  in  the  amount  of  $1,450,000  at 
Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 

(7)  GEODSS— Composite  Support  FacUity 
in  the  amount  of  $2,250,000  and  a  Space- 
track  Observation  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$12,400,000  at  GEODDS  Site  5  in  Portugal. 

(8)  Florennes,  Belgium,  Pour  Hundred 
units,  $29,200,000. 

(9)  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  Pour 
Hundred  uniU.  $30,000,000. 

(10)  Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Nether- 
lands, Ninety  units,  $7,444,000. 


TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC.  ZMI.  AUTHORIZED  DEFENSE  AGENaES  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  IifsisB  THK  UmTKD  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locaUons 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

DEPEKSE  OOiannnCATIONS  AGEMCT 

Arlington  Service  Center,  Virginia. 
$13,565,000. 

DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCX  AGENCT 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $805,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCT 

E>efense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Key  West, 
Florida,  $9,400,000. 

Defense  CJeneral  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $3,800,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Mukllteo, 
Washington,  $7,290,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  PACILITIES  OFFICE 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  $9,100,000. 

Kings  Bay,  Georgia,  $6,600,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 
$16,500,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$550,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$1,350,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
$1,500,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $16,500,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCT 

Field  Command,  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base, 
New  Mexico,  $1,127,000. 

DEPARTKEHT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENTS  SCHOOL 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts, 
$4,432,000. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UNIVEKSITT 

Fort  McNair,  District  of  Columbia, 
$5,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECORmr  AGENCT 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  $4,950,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETART  OF  DEFENSE 

Cnasslf  ied  Location,  $25,388,000. 
aassified  Location,  $43,148,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  $3,450,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$3,180,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCT 

Patch  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
$1,030,000. 

RAF  C^roughton,  United  Kingdom, 
$500,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILmZS  OFFICE 

Classified.  $6,400,000. 
Classified.  $7,000,000. 
Rhelnberg,  Germany,  $2,250,000. 
Iraklion  Air  Station,  Greece,  $340,000. 
Naples.  Italy.  $30,000,000. 
San  Vito  Air  StaUon,  Italy.  $670,000. 
Camp  Lester,  Japan.  $1,400,000. 
Bftisawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  $4,700,000. 
Woensdrecht,  The  Netherlands,  $360,000. 
Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
$3,500,000. 
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RAF       Fairford, 
$7,300,000. 

RAF    Weathersfield, 
$740,000. 

RAF     Bentwaters, 
$1,300,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCT 

Johnston  Island,  $4,100,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Bitberg,  Germany.  $2,413,000. 

Schweinfurt.  Germany,  $5,320,000. 

Sembach.  Germany.  $2,930,000. 

Spangdahlem.  Germany,  $7,300,000. 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  $3,030,000. 

Wueizburg,  Germany,  $3,153,000. 

San  Miguel,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
$2  960  000. 

F\>rt' Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,200,000. 

RAF  Bicester,  United  Kingdom, 
$5,650,000. 

RAF  Upwood.  United  Kingdom, 
$3,900,000. 

NATIONAL  SXCURITT  AGENCT 

aassified,  $15,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  IKITIATITE 

Pacific  MissUe  Range,  Kwajalein, 
$16,565,000. 

SEC  2402.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct 
or  acquire  four  family  housing  units  (includ- 
ing land  acquisition),  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2405(a)(9)(A),  at 
classified  locations  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,000,000. 

SEC.  2403.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
improve,  using  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  2405(aK9KA),  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $186,000. 

SEC  2404.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  using 
fimds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2405(a)(8),  make  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  construction  of 
defense  access  roads  under  section  210  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $8,600,000. 

SEC  2405.   AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRUTION8. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1987,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$522,312,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon 2401(a),  $173,201,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(b),  $141,011,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986,  $15,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  MUitary  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985,  $86,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  imder  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $6,000,000. 

(6)  For  contingency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$10,000,000. 
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(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
$62,800,000. 

(8)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  Utle  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  $8,600,000. 

(9)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$1,186,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code),  $18,514,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $15,188,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  LIMITATION  ON  TOTAL  COST  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION Projects  Authorized  in  This 
Title.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  carried  out  under  section  2401 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Project.— Of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  subsection 
(a)(7),  at  least  $2,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  planning  and  design  of  a  bridge  for 
route  32  over  the  Gladys  Spellman  Memori- 
al Parkway  providing  access  to  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

SEC.  2406.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROJECTS  FOR 
WHICH  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
MADE. 

(a)  In  General.— In  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  projects  authorized  under 
title  TV  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-661), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  a  military  con- 
struction project  for  a  medical  center  clinic 
annex  tuldition/alteration  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  California,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,900,000  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
such  project  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Limitation.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variaUon 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
such  project  by  such  subsection. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  2407.  EXTENSION  OF  PRIOR  YEAR  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
606(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zaUon  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-167),  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Elementary  and  High 
School  in  the  amount  of  $7,080,000  at  Flor- 
ennes, Belgium,  authorized  in  section  402  of 
such  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1988,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  a 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  whichever  is  later. 

SEC.  2408.  BROOKE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER. 

(a)  Prohibition.— No  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  during  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988  for  the  construction  of  the  medical 
facility  authorized  by  section  2401  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1987,  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU,  not  later  than  March  1, 1988,  transmit 


a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  containing- 

(Da  cost  estimate  for  the  construcUon  of 
such  medical  facility  with  space  for  450 
beds: 

(2)  a  cost  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
such  medical  facility  with  space  for  200 
beds,  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs  likely  to 
be  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
services  from  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
to  Wilf ord  Hall  Air  Force  Hospital:  and 

(3)  a  cost  estimate  of  the  expansion  of 
such  medical  facility  from  200  to  450  beds. 

(c)  Repeal.— SecUon  2403(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987,  is 
repealed. 
TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

ORGANIZATION  INPRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  2S01.  AUTHORIZED  NATO  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization infrastructure  program  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  2806  of  Utle  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  in  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  2502  and 
the  amoimt  collected  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  as  a  result  of  con- 
struction previously  financed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

SEC  2502.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  cost  of  projecte  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in- 
frastructure program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2501,  in  the  amount  of  $396,000,000. 
TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILrnES 

SEC.  2M1.  AUTHORIZED  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  LAND  ACQUISmON 
PROJECTS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri&ted 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1987,  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  foUowing 
amounts: 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $191,717,000:  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $95,100,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$67,637,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $98,492,000:  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $67,370,000. 
TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PART  A— EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS: 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC  nOI.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  all  authorizations  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  III,  rv,  and  V  for  military  con- 
strucUon projecte,  land  acquisiUon,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriaUons 
therefore)  shall  expire  on  October  1,  1989, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
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CaHtraettan  Autborintlon  Act  for  f  iacml 
yew  IMO.  wtahdiever  to  later. 

(b)  BKGvnoii.— Tbe  proftatoni  of  lUtMec- 
tlon  (a)  do  not  apidjr  to  autbortoattone  for 
nllltary  coMtnirtInn  project!,  land  aoqutol- 
ttfln.  family  bouring  ivojecta  and  f aeflitles. 
and  eontrtbutloiM  to  tbe  NATO  Intraatnic- 
tore  PraciaBB  (and  autboriMtiaos  of  appro- 
pMiam  tberefor).  for  vblcb  appropriated 
fun*  bam  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
1M».  or  tbe  date  of  tbe  enaetment  of  tbe 
MlUtary  Coaatructian  Antbortoatian  Act  for 
fkeal  year  IMO,  vbldierer  to  later,  for  con- 
atroctlon  oontraeta.  land  aequtottion.  family 
bouetaw  proJeoU  and  faeaitlea.  or  contrlbu- 
tlam  to  tbe  NATO  Intrastractuie  Program, 
sac  tm.  irvccnvc  DATS. 

Kseept  as  otberwtoe  provided,  the  provi- 
■iona  of  »»»«  dlvieion  iball  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1M7. 

PACT  B-mUTABY  OCHffiTRUCTKWI 
PBOGRAM  CHANGES 

aac  mi.  tvBi-UY  sKLicnoN  PHKxmmBs  FOR 

MriNaS  ACINCII8. 

Section  asea  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  amended— 
<1)  in  nibaecUon  (aXl>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments,  with  tbe  approval  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Tbe  Secretary  concerned",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  procedures  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment only  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.":  and 

(3)  in  sabsection  (b).  by  inserting  after 
"The"  tbe  foUowtnr  "Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  respect  to  any  Defense  Agency,  or 
the". 
8K.  xm.  uiNG-nni  rAOLnusooNnACTs. 

(a)  Nkw  CovauaB.-Sectlon  UOMaXlXB) 
(rf  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  <vi)  ss  cUuse 
(vU): 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (v)  the  foUowing 
new  clause: 

"(vi)  Hospital  or  medical  facilities.". 

(b)  ExmmoH.— Section  3809(c)  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1M7"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tbNeof  "1988". 

(c)  RDorr.— Each  Secretary  who  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  under  section  3809  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sliaU  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives  by  February  IS,  1988.  contain- 
tng- 

(1)  the  date  and  duration  of,  the  other 
party  to.  and  the  nature  of  the  activities 
carried  out  under  each  contract  entered  by 
tbe  Secretary  under  such  section;  and 

(3)   recommendations,    and    the   reasons 
tberefor,  concerning  whether  the  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  such  section 
should  be  extended. 
8CC  xiu.  snTLDiDrr  or  ooNnucnHt  claims. 

(a)  In  Gsimua.— Chapter  109  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  amenxled  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subcbapter  m  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"•  2MS.  PayBHit  or  eoatractor  ciaiBs 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  concerned  may  pay  meri- 
torious contractor  claims  that  arise  under 
military  construction  contracts  or  family 
housing  contracts  using  any  unobligated 
funds  approiMlated  to  such  department  and 
available  for  military  construction  or  f amUy 
housing  construction,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(b)  Tkhwical  AumnKirr.— The  table  of 
tfyti*«n«  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchap- 


ter to  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"3863.  Payment  of  contractor  claims.". 

(c)  EmcTTva  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
funds  appropriated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

SBC  ni«.  GUARD  AND  RKSERVE  MINOR  OONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Section  3333a<b)  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  "$100,000"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "8300,000". 

SEC     nil.     FAMILY      HOUSING      IMPROVEMENT 
THRESHOLD. 

Section    3835(bKl)    of    UUe    10,    United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"$30,000"    and    Inserting    in    Ueu    thereof 
"$38,000". 
SIC  nia  FAMILY  HOUSING  LEA8IN& 

Section  3838(g)  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  after 
"constructed"  the  foUowing:  "or  rehabiUtat- 
ed  to  residential  use";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  paragnwb  (8): 

"(C)  In  addiUon  to  the  contracts  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (7)  and  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  thto  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  enter  into  one  or  more 
contracts  under  ttito  subsection  for  not  more 
than  a  total  of  3,500  family  housing  units, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter  Into 
one  or  more  contracts  under  thto  subsecUon 
for  not  more  than  a  total  of  3,000  family 
housing  units,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  enter  into  one  or  more  contracts 
under  thto  subsection  for  not  more  than  a 
total  of  3.100  family  housing  imits.". 

SBC  riT.  FAMILY  HOUSING  RENTAL  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM. 

Section  802  of  the  MiUtary  Ck>n8trucUon 
Authorization  Act.  1984  (10  U.S.C.  3821 
note),  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "constructed"  the 
foUowlnr  "or  rehabOitated  to  residential 
use";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  a 
miUtary  department,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  concerned,  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bX3),  by  striking  out 
"not"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX6),  by  adding  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  foUowinr 
"unless  the  project  to  located  on  govern- 
ment owned  land.  In  which  case  the  renewal 
period  may  not  exceed  the  original  contract 
teru";  and 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (bXIl),  by  striking  out 
"of  the  miUtary  department". 

SEC  1718.  NO-COST  ACQUISITION  OF  FAMILY  HOUS- 
ING. 

Section  2822(b)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Housing  units  acquired  for  no  consid- 
eraUon,  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  concerned  provides  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
written  notification  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  proposed  acquisition;  and 

"(B)  a  period  of  21  days  eli^ises  after  the 
notification  to  received  by  those  commit- 
tees.". 

SEC  271*.  HIGH  COST  THRESHOLD. 

Section  2828(eKl)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  C^ode.  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"$16,800"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$20,000". 


SBC  ma  ENCROACHMENT  ON  INSTALLATIONS. 

SecUon  2391(bXl)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowK 

"(bXlXA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  grants, 
conclude  cooperaUve  agreements,  and  sup- 
plement funds  made  available  under  Feder- 
al programs  administered  by  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  in  order  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments,  and  re- 
gional organizations  composed  of  State  and 
local  governments,  in  planning  community 
adjustments  required— 

'  u>  by  the  proposed  or  actual  establish- 
ment, realignment,  or  closure  of  a  miUtary 
installation, 

"(U)  by  the  cancellation  or  termination  of 
a  Department  of  Defense  contract  or  the 
faUure  to  proceed  with  an  approved  major 
weapon  sjrstem  program,  or 

"(111)  by  the  encroachment  of  a  surroimd- 
ing  clvlUan  community  on  an  installation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  sub- 
paragr^b  (A)  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(i)  the  action  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (U) 
of  such  subparagraph  to  likely  to  Impose  a 
significant  impact  on  the  affected  communi- 
ty; or 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  action  described  in 
clause  (Ui)  of  such  subparagraph,  the  en- 
croachment of  the  surrounding  civilian  com- 
munity to  likely  to  impair  the  continued 
operational  utiUty  of  the  miUtary  installa- 
Uon.". 

SEC   nzi.   MINOR   C»NSTRUCnON   OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  Id  Okreeai.— Section  2805(c)  of  tiUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  may  not  be  used  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
ercise-related unspecified  miUtary  construc- 
tion project  outside  the  continental  UiUted 
States." 

(b)  AsomoNAi.  LnoTATioM.— Section 
2805(a)  of  such  title  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Within"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  within";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  No  Secretary  may  use  more  tlum 
$5,000,000  for  exercise-related  unspecified 
minor  miUtary  construction  projects  outside 
the  continental  United  States  during  any 
fiscal  year.". 

PART  C— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC  1731.  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING. 

(a)  In  GnnsRAL.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall,  using  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  in  subsection  (f), 
establish  and  carry  out  a  pUot  program  for 
the  purpose  of  asstotlng  units  of  general 
local  government  to  increase  the  amount  of 
affordable  famUy  housing  avaUable  to  miU- 
tary personnel. 

(2)  In  establtohing  and  carrying  out  such 
program,  the  Secretary  siiaU  select  at  least 
five  units  of  general  local  government  wiiich 
are  severely  Impacted  by  the  presence  of 
miUtary  bases  and  i>ersonnel  and  which 
meet  the  criteria  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Sei«:tiow  Chiteria.— The  Secretary 
stiaU  select  such  local  governments  on  the 
liasis  of  the  foUowing  criteria: 

(1)  The  extent,  or  the  potential  extent,  of 
a  Joint  civUian-mlUtary  effort  to  increase,  or 


prevent  the  decrease  of,  affordable  housing 
units  in  the  community  served  by  the  local 
government. 

(3)  The  extent  of  willingness,  or  potential 
extent  of  willingness,  of  private  corpora- 
tions to  contribute  or  loan  money  for  the 
purpose  of  «m«i«t<ng  in  the  effort  described 
in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  A  commitment  by  the  local  govern- 
ment to  assure  that  a  reasonable  propor- 
ti(m.  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
Federal  funding,  of  the  housing  units  pro- 
vided as  a  result  of  the  effort  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  wiU  be  made  available  to  miU- 
tary personnel. 

(c)  Types  op  Assistance.— In  carrying  out 
thto  section,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  enter  into  cooperative  agreements, 
and  supplement  funds  made  avaUable  under 
Federal  programs  admintotered  by  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
order  to  asstot  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  housing  and  redevelopment  au- 
thorities and  nonprofit  housing  corpora- 
tions authorized  by  such  local  governments. 

(d)  Use  op  PmiDUfG.— Funds  made  avaU- 
able under  tlito  section  may  lie  used  f  or— 

(1)  funding  a  revolving  housing  loan  fimd 
established  and  admintotered  by  a  govern- 
ment, authority,  or  corporation  described  in 
subsection  (c): 

(2)  funding  a  housing  loan  guarantee  fund 
estabUshed  and  admintotered  by  such  a  gov- 
ernment, authority,  or  corporation  to 
ensure  repayment  of  housing  loans  made  by 
a  private  lender; 

(3)  funding  feasibiUty  studies  of  potential 
housing  programs; 

(4)  fimdlng  one-time  start-up  costs  of 
housing  programs; 

(5)  funding  Joint  community-miUtary 
tectmical  advisory  organizations;  and 

(6)  other  similar  and  related  activities, 

in  order  to  expand  the  supply  or  prevent 
the  loss  of  affordable  family  housing. 

(e)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  make  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  no  later  than 
March  15  of  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  with 
respect  to  activities  carried  out  under  thto 
section. 

(f)  AoTHORiZATioii  OP  Appropriations.— 
There  to  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990.  a  total  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  thto  section. 

(g)  Termikatioh.— The  authority  to  pro- 
vide asstotance  imder  thto  section  shaU  ter- 
minate on  September  30, 1990. 

SEC  Z7S2.  FORT  DERUSSY.  HAWAII. 

(a)  Desiohation.— congress  hereby  desig- 
nates Fort  DeRussy.  Hawaii,  as  the  primary 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center  for  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  sliaU  ad- 
minister that  fort  as  the  primary  rest  and 
recreation  area  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  famiUes  ttiroughout  the 
Pacific. 

(b)  Prohibition.— Fun(to  appropriated  or 
otherwise  avaUable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States  may 
not  be  used  in  any  way  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  selling,  leasing,  renting,  excessing, 
or  otherwise  dtoposing  of  any  portion  of  the 
land  constituting  Fort  DeRussy,  HawaU  (as 
constituted  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act). 

(c)  CoKSTRUcnoH  OP  SBcnoM.— Subsection 
(b)  appUes  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Including  subsection  (b)  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  Treasiuy-Postal  section. 


(d)  Tbrmikatioii  or  Superseded  Author- 
iTT.— Any  authority  provided  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  Treasury- 
Postal  section  shall  not  have  any  force  or 
effect  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act. 

(e)  Depin iTiow.— For  purposes  of  thto  sec- 
tion, the  term  "fiscal  year  1987  Treasury- 
Postal  section"  means  section  509  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
l>er  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes",  as 
contained  in  section  lOl(m)  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes"  (HJ.  Res.  738; 
PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  99-591). 

SEC    nSS.    RESTRICTIONS    ON    USE    OF    CERTAIN 
FUNDING. 

(a)  Nellis  Ais  Force  Base,  Nevada.— None 
of  the  funds  avaUable  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1988  may  be 
used,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  to  deactivate, 
convert,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dimintoh  any 
part  of  the  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  sU- 
tloned  at  NeUto  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada. 

(b)  Mather  Aib  Force  Base,  Caliporhia.— 
None  of  the  funds  available  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1988 
may  be  used,  dlrectiy  or  indirectly,  in  con- 
nection with  (including  any  study  made 
with  respect  to)  any  closure  or  realignment 
of  Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

(c)  Fort  MoNMonm,  New  Jersey.— None 
of  the  funds  avaUable  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1988  may  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  relocate  the 
headquarters  element  and  the  elements  of 
the  several  directorates  of  the  Joint  Tactical 
Command.  Control,  and  Communications 
Agency  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

(d)  Strategic  Homkpohthig.— (1)  Funds 
I4>propriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
in  section  2208  of  the  MiUtary  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1987,  and  in  section  2205 
of  tlito  Act  for  Naval  Station  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, may  not  be  obUgated  or  expended 
for  such  purpose  untU— 

(A)  aU  Federal,  State,  and  local  permits 
required  for  the  dredging  activities  to  be 
carried  out  with  respect  to  homeporting  at 
Everett,  Washington,  have  been  issued,  in- 
cluding aU  permits  required  pursuant  to,  or 
otherwise  in  connection  with,  the  Federal 
Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act;  and 

(B)  the  State  of  Washington  has  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1987  its  sliare  of  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  aU  projects 
agreed  with  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  homeporting  at  Everett.  Washington. 

(2)  The  provtoions  of  thto  subsection  shaU 
apply  to  any  activity  carried  out  after  No- 
vember 14,  1988. 

(e)  MmoT  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota.— None  of  the  funds  avaUable  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  may  be  used,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  deactivate,  convert,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise dimintoh  any  part  of  the  5th  Fighter 
Intercepter  Squadron,  stationed  at  Minot 
Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota. 

SEC  «J4.  PROHIBITION  OF  FUNDING  FOR  CERTAIN 
MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS  ON  GUAM. 

(a)  III  Oeheral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  any  authorization  made  by  thto  Act  may 
not  be  expended  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract for  a  miUtary  construction  project  on 
Guam  if  any  work  to  carried  out  on  such 
project  by  any  person  who  to  a  nonimmi- 


grant described  in  section  lOKaXlSXHXU) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  llOKaXlSXHXU)). 

(b)  ExcEPiioii.- In  any  case  in  which 
there  to  no  acceptable  bid  made  in  reqmnse 
to  a  soUdtaUon  by  the  Secretary  of  a  miU- 
tary department  for  bids  on  a  contract  for  a 
miUtary  construction  project  on  Ouam  and 
the  Secretary  concerned  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  protUbition  contained  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  to  a  significant  deterrent  to  ob- 
taining bids  on  such  contract,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  make  another  soUcttation 
for  bids  on  such  contract  and  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  not 
apply  to  such  contract  after  the  end  of  the 
21-day  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  on 
wtUch  the  Secretary  concerned  transmits  a 
report  concerning  such  contract  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Eptbcttve  Date.- Thto  section  shaU 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into,  amend- 
ed, or  otherwise  m<xlified  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  ttito  Act 

SEC  nSS.  PENTA(K>N  ANNEX  DESIGN. 

Section  2725  of  the  MiUtary  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661; 
100  Stat.  4043)  to  hereby  repealed. 
PAST  D— REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSACnONS. 

SEC  nu.  LEASE  OF  FAaUTY,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAUFORNIA. 

(a)  In  Gererai.- Tbe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense sliaU  enter  into  a  lease  with  the  Cits 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
wliich  shaU  provide  for  the  use,  without 
consideration  and  for  a  10-year  period,  by 
such  City  and  County  of  the  former  PubUc 
Health  Service  facUity  located  In  the  Presid- 
io of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  current- 
ly admintotered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  used  for  a  language  school,  st«v-  ~ 
age,  and  other  purposes. 

(b)  EppBcrrvE  Date.— Such  lease  shaU  be 
executed  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act  and  shaU  pro- 
vide for  immediate  occupancy  by  the  City 
and  County  at  the  end  of  such  6-month 
period. 

(c)  Use  op  Peopertt.— The  property  to  to 
be  used  by  the  C^ty  and  County  throughout 
the  term  of  such  lease  for  an  AIDS  treat- 
ment and  research  center. 

(d)  Reverter.- If  the  City  and  County 
f alto  to  use  the  f adUty  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  terminate  the  lease  and  pro- 
vide the  f acuity  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

SEC  n42.  SAIC  OF  LAND  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  FAaUTlBg.  KAPALAMA 
MILITARY  RBSERVATION.  HAWAIL 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections 
(b)  through  (g),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  convey  approximately  43.72  acres  of 
real  property,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  at  Kapalama  MiUtary  Reservation, 
HawaU,  and  may  replace  and  relocate  fadU- 
ties  located  on  such  property. 

(b)  Consideration.- In  consideration  for 
the  real  property  and  improvements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  purchasers  of 
such  property  and  improvements  shaU  pay 
the  United  SUtes- 

(1)  in  a  maimer  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  cost  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  suitable  replacement  facIUties  to  be 
constructed  at  Port  Shafter,  Fort  Kameha- 
meha,  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,  and 
Schofield  Barracks,  HawaU: 

(2)  for  any  cost  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  under  thto  section  with 
respect  to  the  relocation  of  faciUUes;  and 
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(S)  tbe  amount  of  any  dtfference  referred 
to  IB  aubnetion  (d). 

(c)  Saui  Am  RBiAcnairr  Acmnrm.— 
The  Secretary  may  \mt  any  amount  received 
tram  the  purcbaaer  aa  deacrlbed  In  para- 
gnidu  (1>  and  (9)  of  auliaectlon  (b)  for  the 
purpoae  of  carryins  out  this  lectlon. 

(d)  PATimrr  or  Kxcna  Imo  Tkeasuht.— 
If  the  fair  mattet  value  of  the  real  property 
and  improvementa  deacribed  in  subsection 
(a)  ezceeda  the  ooaU  deacribed  in  para- 
grapha  (1)  and  (2)  of  aubaectlon  (b).  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  the  purchaser 
«tiMii  piLy  the  amount  of  such  difference  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
poalt  such  amount  into  the  Treastiry  as  mis- 
oellaneoua  receipts. 

(e)  COMPanrivi  Bid  PaocaDORas.— The 
coDveyanoe  deacribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  carried  out  under  competitive  bid  proce- 
dures. 

(f)  iMua.  DiscaiPTioii  or  Rxal  Profkr- 
TT.— The  exact  aereace  and  legal  description 
of  the  real  prtH>erty  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  which  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
the  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

(K)  Additiomal  Taaiia.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
conatders  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
esto  of  the  United  SUtes. 

8BC  Xia.  LAND  CONVKYANC8.  LAWRENCE  TOWN- 
SHIP. INDIANA. 

(a)  Adthortty  To  Sell.— Subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (e).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  sell  and  convey  to  Lawrence 
Township,  Marion  County,  Indiana  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 3.23  acres,  comprising  a  portion 
of  Fmt  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana. 

(b)  OoirornoHS  or  Sale.— <1)  In  consider- 
ation for  the  sale  and  conveyance,  the 
Township  shaU  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Township  shall  execute  and  fUe 
the  deed  of  conveyance  in  the  appropriate 
registry. 

(c)  Recapture  Riohts.- The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  a 
omdition  that  the  United  States  may  reen- 
ter and  use  the  property  without  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  or 
declaration  of  war. 

(d)  I«GAL  Descriptioh  OP  IiAifDS.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  8u«di  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Township. 

(e)  AoomoHAL  Teems  amd  CoNDmoits.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  n44.  LAND  TEANSTEES:  ROCK  ISLAND.  ILU- 
NOI8.  AND  POET  SAM  HOUSTON. 
TBXA& 

(a)  AuTHOErrr  to  Tramsper.— Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (d).  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  transfer,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs— 

(1)  two  parcels  of  real  property,  and  Im- 
provemenU  thereon,  totalbig  approximately 
17.17  acres,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
Rock  Island  Ars^ial.  Rock  Island.  Illinois; 
and 

(2)  a  parcel  of  real  property,  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  totaling  approximately  8.5 


acres,  comprising  a  portion  of  Port  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 

(b)  CoHDmoES  OH  CowvETAHCE.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

(1)  use  the  real  property  deacribed  in  sul>- 
section  (a)  for  cemeteries  which  are  to  be 
part  of  the  National  Cemetery  System; 

(2)  transfer  any  such  real  property  back  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  If  it  is  not  used  for  such  a 
cemetery;  and 

(3)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Legal  Descriptioh  awd  Susveys.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
real  property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost 
of  such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(d)  ABDmoNAL  Terms  amd  Cowbitiohs.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  «45.  PROPERTY  TRANSFER.  BROOKLYN.  NEW 
YORK. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (U.S.C. 
483)  governing  transfers  of  excess  property, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
transfer,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  excess  six  story 
building  and  associated  land,  known  as 
Dayton  Manor,  located  near  Fort  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn.  New  York,  for  rehabiliUtion  and 
use  as  military  family  housing. 

(DiyUion  C  of  Aapin  SulMUtntc] 

April  22.  1987 

DIVISION  C— OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  310L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Security  and  MUi- 
tary  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1988". 

Part  A— National  Security  Procrams 
Authorizations 
sec  3111.  operating  expenses. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  operating  expenses  inciured  in  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities.  (3.523.22S.000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  For  research  and  development, 
$769,019,000. 

(B)  For  weapons  testing.  $396,550,000. 

(C)  For  production  and  surveillance. 
$1,893,830,000. 

(D)  For  nuclear  directed  energy  weapons 
research.  development.  and  testing, 
$240,000,000. 

(E)  For  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program.  $149,000,000. 

(F)  For  program  direction.  $74,826,000. 

(2)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. $1,424,521,000  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  For  uranium  enrichment  for  naval  re- 
actors. $141,500,000. 


(B)  For  other  uranliun  enrichment. 
$11,500,000. 

(C)  For  production  reactor  operations, 
$540,035,000. 

<D)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials, including  naval  reactors  fuel, 
$485,700,000,  of  which  $80,000,000  shall  be 
used  for  special  Isotope  separation. 

(E)  For  supporting  services,  $221,747,000. 

(F)  For  program  direction,  $24,039,000. 

(3)  For  environmental  restoration  and 
management  of  defense  waste  and  transpor- 
Ution.  $578,519,000,  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  For  environmental  restoration, 
$97,798,000.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment. 

(B)  For  waste  operation  and  projects, 
$411,597,000. 

(C)  For  waste  research  and  development, 
$51,082,000. 

(D)  For  hazardous  waste  process  planning. 
$7,112,000. 

(E)  For  transporUtlon  management, 
$8,400,000. 

(F)  For  program  direction.  $2,530,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $95,500,000. 

(5)  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and 
security  technology  development  program, 
$73,200,000. 

(6)  For  security  investigations. 
$32,000,000. 

(7)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
$544,100,000. 

SEC  3112.  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  (in- 
cluding maintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
construction,  acquisition,  modification  of  fa- 
cilities, and  the  continuation  of  projects  au- 
thorized in  prior  years,  land  acquisition  re- 
lated thereto,  and  acquisition  and  fabrica- 
tion of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction) necessary  for  national  security 
programs  as  follows: 

(I)  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  88-D-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $24,200,000. 

Project  88-D-102.  sanitary  wastewater  sys- 
tems consolidation,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$1,000,000. 

Project  88-E)-103.  seismic  upgrade.  Build- 
ing 111.  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
Llvermore.  California.  $1,100,000. 

Project  88-D-104,  safeguards  and  security 
upgrade.  Phase  II.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$3,500,000. 

Project  88-D-105,  special  nuclear  materi- 
als research  and  development  laljoratory  re- 
placement, Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $10,000,000. 

Project  88-D-106.  nuclear  weapons^  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facilities 
revitalizatlon.  Phase  II.  various  locations. 
$28,962,000. 

Project  88-D-121.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $26,500,000. 

Project  88-D-122.  facilities  capability  as- 
surance program,  various  locations, 
$15,400,000. 

Project  88-D-123,  security  enhancement, 
Pantex  Plant.  AmarUlo.  Texas,  $5,700,000. 

Project  88-D-124.  fire  protection  upgrade, 
various  locations.  $1,700,000. 

Project  88-D-125.  high  explosive  machin- 
ing facility,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  Texas 
$2,700,000. 


Project  88-D-126,  personnel  radiological 
monitoring  laboratories,  various  locations, 
tl.000,000. 

Project  88-D-129,  small  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (SICBM)  warhead  produc- 
tion facilities,  various  locations,  $29,400,000. 

Project  87-D-104,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements.  Phase  H,  Llvermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory,  Llvermore,  California, 
$7,000,000. 

Project  87-D-123,  protective  clothing  de- 
contamination facility.  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 
Golden.  Colorado.  $4,608,000. 

Project  87-D-127,  environmental,  safety, 
and  health  upgrade.  Mound  Plant.  Miamis- 
burg.  Ohio.  $1,737,000. 

Project  87-D-130.  receiving  and  shipping 
facility.  Pinellas  Plant.  St  Petersburg.  Flor- 
ida. $2,400,000. 

Project  86-D-103,  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility,  Llvermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory,  Livermore,  California, 
$12,000,000. 

Project  86-D-104,  strategic  defenses  facili- 
ty, Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico.  $15,000,000. 

Project  86-D-105,  instrumenUtion  sys- 
tems laboratory.  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ries, Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  $8,000,000. 

Project  86-D-106,  laboratory  daU  commu- 
nications center,  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$12,200,000. 

Project  86-D-122,  structural  upgrade  of 
existing  Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
Plant.  Golden.  Colorado.  $221,000. 

Project  86-I>-123,  environmental  hazards 
elimination,  v&rious  locations,  $13,289,000. 

Project  86-D-125,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrade.  Phase  II.  Pantex  Plant. 
Amarillo,  Texas,  $2,000,000. 

Project  86-I>-130,  tritium  loading  facility 
replacement.  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken. 
South  Carolina.  $48,773,000. 

Project  85-D-102.  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facilities 
revitalizatlon.  Phase  I,  various  locations. 
$33,500,000. 

Project  85-D-103,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements,  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory and  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
Livermore,  California,  $9,200,000. 

Project  85-D-105,  combined  device  assem- 
bly facility,  Nevada  Test  Site.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  $28,000,000. 

Project  85-D-106,  hardened  engineering 
test  building,  Livermore  National  Laborato- 
ry, Llvermore.  California.  $100,000. 

Project  85-D-112.  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery Improvements.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $12,544,000. 

Project  85-D-113.  power  plant  and  steam 
distribution  system,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  $2,000,000. 

Project  85-D-115,  renovate  Plutonium 
building  utility  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
Golden.  Colorado,  $1,060,000. 

Project  85-D-121.  air  and  water  pollution 
control  facilities.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee,  $998,000. 

Project  84-D-107.  nuclear  testing  facilities 
revitalizatlon,  various  locations,  $5,458,000. 

Project  84-D-112.  Trident  II  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities.  various  locations. 
$3,300,000. 

Project  84-D-124.  environmental  improve- 
ments, Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$5,878,000. 

Project  84-D-211,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $18,253,000. 

Project  82-D-107.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  m.  various  locaUons.  $76,929,000. 


(2)  For  materials  production: 

New  production  reactor,  location  to  be  de- 
termined. $20,000,000. 

Project  88-D-146,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $31,230,000. 

Project  88-D-153,  additional  reactor  safe- 
guards. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$2,900,000. 

Project  87-D-150,  radioactive  liquid  efflu- 
ent treatment  facility,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton, $5,000,000. 

Project  87-D-152,  environmental  protec- 
tion, plantwide.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina,  $2,800,000. 

Project  87-D-159.  environmental,  health, 
and  safety  improvements.  Phases  I  and  II, 
Feed  Materials  Production  Center,  Femald, 
Ohio,  $35,000,000. 

Project  86-D-148,  special  isotope  separa- 
tion project.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  $35,000,000. 

Project  86-D-149.  productivity  retention 
program.  Phases  1, 11,  and  m.  various  loca- 
Uons, $55,160,000.  

Project  86-D-151,  PUREX  electrical 
system  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$1,900,000. 

Project  86-D-152.  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savaimah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $4,500,000. 

Project  86-D-154.  effluent  treatment 
facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$19,175,000. 

Project  86-D-I56,  plantwide  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$13,000,000. 

Project  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion, Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$28,000,000. 

Project  85-D-140.  productivity  and  radio- 
logical improvements.  Peed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center,  Femald,  Ohio,  $7,831,000. 

Project  85-D-145.  fuel  production  facility. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$21,100,000. 

Project  84-D-134.  safeguards  and  security 
improvements,  plantwide.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina.  $9,685,000. 

Project  84-D-135,  process  facility  modifi- 
cations. Richland,  Washington,  $10,000,000. 

Project  83-D-148.  non-radioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management,  $4,200,000. 

Project  82-D-124,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabUlties,  Phases  II,  III,  IV,  and  V, 
various  locations.  $10,600,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  transporUtlon 
management: 

Project  88-D-171,  general  plant  projecte, 
various  locations,  $20,436,000. 

Project  88-D-173.  Hanford  waste  vitrifica- 
tion plant,  Richland,  Washington. 
$7,500,000. 

Project  87-D-172,  WESF  K-3  filter  up- 
grade. Richland.  Washington,  $2,800,000. 

Project  87-D-173.  242-A  evaporator  crys- 
talllzer  upgrade.  Richland.  Washington. 
$7  200  000 

Project  87-D-174.  241-AQ  tank  farm. 
Richland.  Washington.  $22,300,000. 

Project  87-D-175.  steam  system  rehabili- 
Ution. Phase  I.  Richland.  Washington. 
$12,600,000. 

Project  87-D-177.  test  reactor  area  liquid 
radioactive  waste  cleanup  system.  Phase  III, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho.  $3,900,000. 

Project  87-D-180,  burial  ground  expan- 
sion. Savannah  River,  South  (Carolina, 
$8,200,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings,  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina.  $6,800,000. 

Project  86-D-174.  low-level  waste  process- 
ing and  shipping  system.  Feed  Materials 
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Center,       Femald.       Ohio, 


Production 
$4,628,000. 

Project  86-D-175.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$742,000. 

Project  86-D-157,  seventh  calcined  solids 
storage  facility,  Idaho  National  Elngineerlng 
Laboratory,  Idaho,  $2,181,000. 

Project  85-D-I58.  central  warehouse  up- 
grade, Richland,  Washington.  $56,000. 

Project  S5-D-159,  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
cilities, H-area,  Savannah  River,  -South 
Carolina,  $13,682,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na. $120,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f,  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant.  Delaware  Basin,  Southeast  New 
Mexico,  $85,901,000. 

(4)  For  naval  reactors  development: 

Project  88-N-lOl.  general  plant  projecU. 
various  locations.  $4,800,000. 

Project  88-N-102.  expanded  core  facility 
receiving  sUtion.  Naval  Reactors  Facility, 
Idaho.  $2,100,000. 

Project  88-N-103,  material  handling  and 
storage  modifications.  Knolls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory.  Niskayuna.  New  York.  $400,000. 

Project  88-N-104.  prototype  availability 
facilities.  Kesselring  site.  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory,  West  Milton.  New  York. 
$1  000  000. 

Project  87-N-102.  Kesselring  site  facilities 
upgrade.  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
West  Milton,  New  York,  $8,400,000. 

(6)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction: 

(A)  For  weapons  activities,  $266,230,000.  of 
which  $17,000,000  shall  be  allocated  for  nu- 
clear directed  energy  weapons  and 
$10,000,000  shall  be  allocated  for  the  de- 
fense inertial  confinement  fusion  program. 

(B)  For  materials  production.  $91,285,000. 

(C)  For  defense  waste  and  transporUtlon 
management,  $43,687,000. 

<D)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $5,100,000. 

(E)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security. 
$4,600,000. 

(F)  For  naval  reactors  development. 
$45,000,000. 

SEC  3113.  FUNDING  UMfTATIONS. 

(a)  Nuclear  Directed  Energy  Weapons 
RD4:T.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  operating  expenses  and  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment,  not  more  than  $279,000,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  nuclear 
directed  energy  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing. 

(b)  Inertial  CoNmfEMEiiT  Fusion.— Of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  operating 
expenses  and  plant  and  capital  equipment, 
not  less  than  $159,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  defense  inertial  confinement  fusion  pro- 
gram. 

Part  B— Recurring  General  Provisions 

SEC  31Z1.  REPROGRAMMING. 

(a)  Notice  to  Congress.— <  1 )  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title— 

(A)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  lesser  of— 

(I)  105  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  program  by  this  title;  or 

(II)  $10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  title;  and 

(B)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to.  or  request- 
ed of.  the  Congress. 
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(S>  An  Mtkm  deaafbed  in  pangnph  (1) 
may  be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  (not  fandudinc  any  day  on  which  elUier 
Boue  of  Oongrea  knot  in  aewion  becauae 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calen- 
dar daya  to  a  diy  certain)  has  passed  after 
receipt  by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appn^vlaUons  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Reiveaentattves  of  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Kneny  (In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "SecretarT")  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  drcumstances 
reUed  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 


(b)  LmiTSTioii  OH  AMOUirr  Obuoatks.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  ob- 
ligated pursuant  to  this  title  exceed  the 
total  amount  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  tiUe. 
8K.  tia.  ismm  on  genkkal  plant  PMuacre. 

(a)  IM  OBnuL.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  constructkm  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  provi^ons  authorised  by 
this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$U0O.00O. 

(b)  RiPOBT  TO  Oomnsss.— If  at  any  time 
durtaw  the  construction  of  any  general  plant 
project  authorised  by  this  title,  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  moject  is  revised  because  of 
unforeseoi  cost  variations  and  the  revised 
cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,200,000,  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  famish  a  com- 
plete report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
SoTices  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

8K.  IVa.  UMITB  ON  CXWSTIUJCnON  noitCK. 

(a)  Ui  Odrbal.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  construction  on  a  oonstruc- 
ti<m  project  described  in  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  be  started,  and  additional  obligations 
may  not  be  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
project,  above  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  construction  project  whenever  the  cur- 
rent estimated  cost  of  the  project  exceeds 
by  more  than  25  percent  the  higher  of — 

(A)  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
project;  or 

(B)  the  amoimt  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  JustificaUon  daU  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  aivlies  to  any  construc- 
tion project  which  is  authorized  by  section 
3012  of  this  title  or  which  is  in  support  of 
natiiT'*'  security  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  was  authorized  by  any 
previous  Act. 

(3)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calen- 
dar days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after 
receipt  by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  notice  from  the 
Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
actkm. 

(b)  ExdPnoM.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 
a  current  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
$8,000,000. 

SBC  nM.  niND  nUNSTKB  AUTHOUTY. 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  transferred  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment.  but  only  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  au- 
thorised and  appropriated.  Funds  so  trans- 


ferred may  be  merged  with  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are 
transferred. 

gBC  SlU.  AUTHORITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DBSIGN. 

(a)  IM  Obrral.— (1)  Within  the  amounts 
authorized  by  this  title  for  plant  engineer- 
ing and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out 
advance  planning  and  construction  designs 
(including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  If  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $300,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  writing  of  the  details  of 
such  project  at  least  30  days  before  any 
funds  are  obligated  for  design  services  for 
such  project. 

<b)  Spbcific  Authowty  Requihid.— In  any 
case  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
advance  planning  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  any  construction  project 
exceeds  $2,000,000,  funds  for  such  design 
must  be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

SEC    Slit.    AUTHOiUTY    FOR    EMERGENCY    CON- 

sntucnoN  design. 
In  addition  to  the  advance  planning  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3112,  the  Secretary  may  perform  planning 
and  design  using  available  funds  for  any  De- 
partment of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  design  must  proceed  ex- 
peditiously in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
human  life. 

SEC  ilZl.  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NATIONAL 
SBCUIUTY  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts  and  section  3121,  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  title  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment  are 
available  for  use,  when  necessary,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SEC  31M.  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  PAY  INCREASES. 

Appropriations  authorized  by  this  title  for 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  benefits  for 
Federal  employees  may  be  Increased  by 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

SEC  S1».  AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS. 

When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  operating  expenses  or  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment  may  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Past  C— MiscEiXAifxous  Provisions 

SEC  3111.  ALLOWABLE  COSTS  TO  INCLUDE  CER- 
TAIN INFORMATION  PROVIDED  TO 
CONGRESS  AND  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURE& 

(a)  Allowable  Costs.— Section  1534(b)  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  National  Securi- 
ty and  Military  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1986  (title  XV 
of  PubUc  Law  99-145:  42  n.S.C.  7256a(b)),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Not  later 
than":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  any  regulations  implementing  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  Secretary  may  not  treat 
as  not  allowable  (by  reason  of  such  subsec- 
tion) the  following  costs  of  a  contractor: 

"(A)  Costs  of  providing  to  Congress  or  a 
State  legislature,  in  response  to  a  request 


from  Congress  or  a  State  legislature,  infor- 
mation of  a  factual,  technical,  or  scientific 
nature,  or  advice  of  experts,  with  respect  to 
topics  directly  related  to  the  performance  of 
the  contract. 

"(B)  Costs  for  transportation,  lodging,  or 
meals  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
such  information  or  advice.". 

(b)  ErrxcTivK  Datk.— Regulations  to  im- 
plement paragraph  (2)  of  section  1534(b)  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  National  Securi- 
ty and  Military  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1986  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  prescribed  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall 
apply  as  if  included  in  the  original  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  such  section. 

SEC  1112.  UVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY. 

(a)  RzDKSiGiiATiON.— The  Ernest  Orlando 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 
facilities  at  Livermore,  California,  which 
were  so  named  by  section  212(dK2)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Security 
and  Military  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-164:  93  SUt.  1265),  shaU  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  "Livermore  National  Labo- 
ratory". Any  reference  in  any  law,  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
deemed  hereafter  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Livermore  National  Laboratory. 

(b)  Repeal.— Section  212(d)(2)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security  and 
Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-164: 
93  Stat.  1265)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC  3133.  MODERNIZATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
COMPLEX. 

(a)  Study.- The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study,  in  consultation  with  experts  in  both 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  private 
sector,  on  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  overall  size 
and  productive  capacity  necessary  to  sup- 
port national  security  objectives. 

(b)  Plan.— The  President  shall  formulate 
a  plan,  based  on  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a),  to  modernize  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  by  achieving  the  neces- 
sary size  and  capacity  determined  under  the 
study.  Such  plan  shall  include— 

(1)  actions  necessary  to  ensure  operation 
of  facilities  in  the  nuclear  weapons  complex 
in  a  safe  and  environmentally  acceptable 
manner, 

(2)  a  schedule  for  Implementation  of  the 
plan:  and 

(3)  the  estimated  costs  of  Implementation 
of  the  plan. 

(c)  Report.— The  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  containing 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  a  description 
of  the  plan  required  by  subsection  (b).  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  by  February  15, 
1988. 

(d)  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex  Defini- 
TiOK.— In  this  section,  the  term  "nuclear 
weapons  complex"  Includes  facilities  for  nu- 
clear weapons  research,  development,  and 
testing,  nuclear  materials  production,  nucle- 
ar weapons  components  manufacture,  and 
assembly  of  nuclear  weapons. 

SEC  3134.  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  COUNCIL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Under  Secretary  or  Depense  for  Ac- 
quisition TO  BE  Chairman.— Section  179(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition.".  

(b)  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
FOR  Atomic  Energy.— (1)  Chapter  4  of  title 
10,  united  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"t  141.  AMistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  for 

Atomic  Energy 

"There  is  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Nuclear 
Weapons  Council  on  nuclear  energy  and  nu- 
clear weapons  matters.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"141.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Atomic  Energy.". 

(3)  Section  5316  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chairman 
of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  of 
Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Atomic  Energy". 

SEC  3135.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
ING. 

(a)  FiNDiNos.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Since  World  War  11,  the  United  SUtes 
has  relied  on  a  strategy  that  combined  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  and  conventional 
forces  to  deter  aggression. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  main- 
t^  larger  standing  conventional  forces 
than  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

(3)  The  nuclear  forces  of  the  United 
States  contribute  greatly  to  the  prevention 
of  major  worldwide  war,  as  they  have  for 
more  than  40  years. 

(4)  Continued  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  essential  to  maintain  confidence  that  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  are  safe,  reliable,  and 
effective 

(5)  The  United  States  has  entered  into 
agreements  that  limit  nuclear  tests  to  (A) 
not  more  than  150  kllotons  yield;  and  (B) 
underground  tests. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.- It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  a  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable nuclear  test  program,  within  the 
terms  of  applicable  agreements,  so  long  as 
the  United  States  relies  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence as  an  element  of  national  defense 
strategy. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 
SEC.  3201.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic 
and  Oitlcal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Amend- 
ments of  1987". 

SEC  32S2.  STOCKPILE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose  of  Stockpile.— Section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  CMtical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress— 

"(1)  that  the  National  Defense  StockpUe 
be  used  to  serve  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense only  and  not  be  used  for  economic  or 
budgetary  purposes:  and 

"(2)  that  the  quantities  of  materials  stock- 
piled under  this  Act  should  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  during  a  war  emergen- 
cy situation  that  would  necessitate  total  mo- 


bilization of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  for  a  conventional  global  war  of  in- 
definite duration.". 

(b)  ESTABLISHMEin  OF  STOCKPILE  REQUIRE- 

iixNTS  BY  Law.— Section  3  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  08b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  BY  LAW  OF  STOCKPILE 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  in  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored,  shall  be  established  by  law. 

"(b)  Such  materials  when  acquired,  to- 
gether with  the  other  materials  described  in 
section  4,  shall  constitute  and  be  collectively 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'stockpile'). 

"(c)  Determinations  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  known  as  'stockpile  requirements'.". 

(c)  Initial  Level  of  Stockpile  Requisx- 
iiENTS.— The  determinations  in  effect  as  of 
October  1,  1984,  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  shall  be  the  stockpile  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  such  section,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

SEC  32M.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  STOCKPILE 
FUNCTIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Sections  5.  6.  6A,  10.  and 
11  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98d,  98e.  98e-l, 
98h-l,  98h-2)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"President"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  DEFiNrnoN  or  Secretary.— Section  12 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-3)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

SEC  32S4.  ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  STOCK- 
PILE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  STOCKPILE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  General.- In  order  to 
assist  Congress  in  determining  stockpile  re- 
quirements under  section  3,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  StockpUe  requirements.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  with  the  annual  report 
submitted  under  section  11(b)  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  stockpile  requirements;  and 

"(2)  the  matters  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)  National  Emergency  Planning  As- 
sumptions.—Each  report  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth  the  national  emergency  plan- 
ning assumptions  used  in  determining  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary,  based  upon  total  mobilization  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
ventional global  war  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years.  Assumptions  to  be  set 
forth  Include  assumptions  relating  to  each 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  Length  and  Intensity  of  the  assumed 
emergency. 

"(2)  The  military  force  structure  to  be  mo- 
bilized. 

"(3)  Losses  from  enemy  action. 

"(4)  Military,  industrial,  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements  to  support  the  national 
emergency. 
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"(6)  Budget  authority  to  meet  the 
mobilization,  military,  industrial,  and  i 
tlal  civilian  requirements. 

"(6)  The  availability  of  supplies  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  from  foreign 
sources,  taking  into  consideration  possible 
shipping  losses. 

"(7)  Domestic  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

"(8)  Civilian  austerity  measures.". 

BBC  32*5.  STOCKPILE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Strategic  and  CriUcal  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 14  (as  added  by  section  3204)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"INTERAGKHCT  *"""—""'* 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Authority  to  Enter  Into 
AoREEMEN  IS.— The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  head  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  for  the  per- 
formance of  f  imctions  of  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  section  6. 

"(b)  Reimhuksemknt.— The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  head  of  any  such  agency  for 
expenses  incurred  by  that  agency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  functions  relating  to  the 
stockpile  assigned  to  that  agency  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  an  interagency  agree- 
ment. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  TO  D^ARTMXNT 
OF  DEFENSE 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  for  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  stockpile  and  for 
deposit  to  the  National  Defense  StockpUe 
Transaction  Fund  shaU  t>e  made  as  part  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department.". 

SEC    32M.     USES    OF    STOCKPILE    TRANSACnON 
FUND. 

Section  9(bX2)  of  the  Strategic  and  CriU- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98h(bK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (F). 

TITLE  Ill-CIVIL  DEFENSE 
SEC.  33»1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $154,806,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  FWeral  CivU 
Defense  Act  of  1950. 

SEC.  13M.  PROHiemON. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  available  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture under  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of 
1950  may  not  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  at 
any  time  (before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  during  such 
fiscal  years  from  any  State  or  any  other 
entity  on  the  basis  of  such  SUte  or  other 
entity's  failure  to  participate,  or  determina- 
tion not  to  participate,  in  a  simulated  nucle- 
ar attack  exercise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asput]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoit],  who 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  will  be 
re<x>gnized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  amendment  to  bring  Department  of 
E>efense.  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution 
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that  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Just  a  couple  of  weeks  aco. 

Let  me  explain  how  it  is  that  we 
have  this  amendment  before  us. 

DISSO 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
marked  up  the  Department  of  Defense 
bUl  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  know 
what  the  House  was  going  to  do  as  far 
as  the  budget  resolution.  We  marked 
up  our  bill  in  committee  and  we 
mailed  up  to  a  number  which  I  think 
most  of  the  committee  members  felt 
was  appropriate  for  what  was  needed 
to  defend  the  coimtry. 

At  the  time  we  marked  up,  it  seemed 
pretty  clear  to  me  that  that  number 
was  more  than  the  budget  resolution 
was  going  to  give  us  for  defense.  I 
thought  the  committee  ought  to  be  a 
bit  more  realistic  in  its  mark,  but  in 
any  case,  it  was  the  decision— it  was 
my  argument  that  we  really  ought  to 
marie  up  to  a  number  which  is  a  bit 
more  ctmsistent  with  what  I  think 
most  of  us  understood  the  Committee 
on  Budget  to  bring  the  number  in  for 
defense. 

Regardless  of  that,  it  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  to  go  ahead  and 
mark  whatever  number  they  thought 
was  ^^propriate  to  defend  the  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  that  the  committee  then  re- 
ported out  was  a  bill  that  was  about  $6 
billion  below  the  President's  request. 
The  President's  request  was  for  $132 
billion;  the  committee  mark  was  at 
$305.9  bUlion.  That,  in  essence,  I 
think,  represented  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  thought  we 
ought  to  spend  on  defense  if  we  had 
no  budget  constraints  which  were  driv- 
ing us  lower. 

However,  soon  after  our  committee 
reported  out  this  number  of  $305.9  bil- 
lion, the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  the  budget  resolution 
had  a  very,  very  different  number  for 
defense.  It  had,  in  fact,  less  money  for 
defense  in  1988  than  there  was  in 
1987,  by  about  $1  billion,  and  of 
course,  much  less  when  you  consider 
the  inflation  effect  of  the  last  year. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  says  that  the  budget  author- 
ity for  defense  this  year  should  be 
$288.6  billion.  We  have  a  committee 
report  that  has  defense  at  a  number  of 
$305.9  billion  and  the  substitute  which 
Is  before  you  is  a  substitute  to  bring 
the  $305.9  billion  down  to  $288.6  bU- 
llon. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
amendment  that  is  before  you  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  also  reconciles  the 
outlay  numbers  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution. The  budget  resolution  says 
that  our  outlay  numbers  for  fiscal 
year  1988  should  not  be  any  higher 
than  $281.7  billion  and  that  is  a 
number  which  is  also  what  the  substi- 


tute has,  an  outlay  number  of  $281.7 
billion. 

What  we  have  before  is,  when  you 
cut  away  all  of  the  underbrush,  what 
we  have  here  is  a  vote  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  defense  bill,  the 
defense  authorizaton  bill,  which 
passes  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whether  that  number  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  resolution  or 
not. 

I  tried,  and  the  committee  tried,  in 
its  markup  before  the  subcommit- 
tees—we went  back  to  the  subcommit- 
tees and  remarked— I  pacluiged  the 
amendments  and  put  it  forward.  I 
tried  not  to  have  the  substitute  differ- 
ent from  the  committee  mark  in  any 
important  respect.  In  other  words,  the 
carriers,  which  is  a  controversial  Issue, 
the  two  carriers  that  were  in  the  com- 
mittee mark,  they  are  also  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Other  things  like  the  amount  of 
arms  control  amendments  that  were  in 
the  committee  mark,  we  kept  them  in 
the  substitute.  If  they  did  not  make  it 
into  the  committee  mark,  I  did  not  put 
them  in  the  substitute. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  want  this 
vote  today  to  be  a  vote  on  carriers  or  a 
vote  on  SALT  or  a  vote  on  nuclear 
testing  or  a  vote  on  any  of  those 
issues.  Those  issues  will  come  up  and 
will  be  voted  on.  Those  amendments 
will  be  offered,  no  matter  whether  the 
substitute  carries  or  the  original  bill 
carries. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment and  with  this  substitute  is,  in  es- 
sence, just  to  highlight  and  to  focus 
on  the  one  single  issue,  which  Is  the 
issue  of  dollars. 

We  tried  to  do  that  in  a  way  that 
was  as  noncontroversial  as  possible  so 
that  all  of  the  other  issues  that  were 
relevant  before  will  still  be  relevant 
and  amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  amendment.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  put  together  because  of 
an  action  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  It  is  an  amendment  to  make 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  House 
authorization  defense  bill  consistent 
with  one  another,  to  make  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  authorization  bUl 
consistent  with  one  another  and  both 
the  same.  It  is  a  matter  that  we  put 
before  the  House. 

If  you  were  to  ask  my  personal  opin- 
ion, I  think  we  are  not  spending 
enough  on  defense  and  we  are  getting 
to  a  point  where  it  is  going  to  be  of 
great  concern,  but  I  also  think  that  it 
would  be  grossly  absiu-d  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  at  one  point  vote 
for  a  budget  resolution  in  which  we 
limited  defense  spending  and  then 
turn  around  a  couple  of  weeks  later 
and  vote  for  a  defense  bill  which  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  test  of  the 
budget  resolution.  If  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  in  defense  is 
going  to  blow  by  the  budget  resolution 
by  $17  billion  in  budget  authority, 
that  is  the  end  of  that  budget  resolu- 
tion before  we  have  even  gone  to  con- 
ference on  it. 

I  think  that  it  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant that  the  finances  of  the  country, 
the  deficit.  aU  of  that  rests  on  our 
ability  to  live  up  to  budget  resolutions. 
A  majority  of  this  House,  by  a  com- 
fortable margin,  voted  for  the  budget 
resolution.  I  would  think  that  anybody 
who  voted  for  the  budget  resolution 
would  feel  honor-bound  to  vote  for 
bills  consistent  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  the  opportunity  that 
we  have. 

It  is  the  reason  why  I  am  voting  for 
this  budget  resolution,  this  number,  to 
get  the  substitute  to  make  it  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  there  is  some  chance  that 
maybe  in  the  other  body,  we  will  be 
able  to  come  up  a  little  bit  becaiise  it 
looks  like  maybe  the  budget  resolution 
that  passes  in  the  other  body  Is  going 
to  be  a  higher  number,  and  maybe  we 
can  go  higher  in  the  conference.  I 
hope  that  is  an  opportunity  because 
there  are  some  areas  that  I  would  like 
to  increase. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  do  pass  this 
substitute  and  make  the  armed  serv- 
ices bUl  consistent  with  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AspiN]  has  consumed  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  and  because  I  think  it  is 
imwise. 

The  Chairman  has  pretty  well  laid 
out  how  we  got  in  the  position  where 
we  are  now.  As  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  administration  came  in  and 
sent  a  budget  over  asking  for  $312  bU- 
lion for  defense  spending.  Where  did 
this  figure  come  from  and  what  does  it 
represent? 

It  represents  a  3-percent  growth 
over  last  year's  spending  level,  not  the 
request  of  last  year,  but  last  year's 
spending  level.  Three  percent  growth, 
which  the  administration  feels  is  rea- 
sonable, justified,  and  I,  too,  feel  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  justified. 

But,  our  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  met— we  have  a 
policy  committee  impaneled  by  our 
chairman  and  we  had  a  long  proces- 
sion of  witnesses  come  before  our  com- 
mittee to  testif  ty  as  to  the  threat  that 
we  face,  as  to  the  level  of  spending 
necessary  to  do  an  adequate  job  of 
meeting  that  threat. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I 
would  remind  them  to  look  at  our 
Constitution  and  ask.  What  is  oiu-  job? 
What  are  we  supposed  to  do  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
it  says:  We  the  people,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  and  estab- 
lish justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquilli- 
ty, and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense—now, that  is  our  job,  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  because,  if  we  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  defense,  then  all 
those  rights  and  privileges  and  entitle- 
ments we  hold  so  dear  are  in  danger  of 
going  by  the  board  and  being  taken 
away  from  us. 

We  must  first  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate defense  of  this  great  country 
and  its  people,  and  that  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  at- 
tempted to  do.  We  heard  the  most 
prestigious  witnesses  we  could  find 
that  were  luiowledgeable  about  ovu-  de- 
fense structure  and  our  defense  pos- 
ture in  this  country,  and  it  was  our 
firm  ahd  independent  judgment,  based 
on  testimony  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
neces^y  level  of  expenditure.  We 
feit^ter  hearing  all  the  witnesses,  as- 
sessing the  threat,  and  learning  what 
the  level  of  expenditiu-e  is  that  the  So- 
viets expend  every  year— and  we  are 
very  far  behind  the  power  curve 
there— we  felt  that  an  expenditure  of 
some  $5  billion  less  than  that  asked  by 
the  administration  would  be  fair  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
great  country. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  the 
policy  committee  that  determined  that 
this  is  the  correct  spending  level,  re- 
gardless of  the  budget. 

Now,  this  is  where  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  I  differ.  The  chair- 
man feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  our 
committee  to  mark  to  what  the 
Budget  Committee  says  the  budget 
shaU  be.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  legally  boimd  to  do  that;  not  the 
authorization  committee.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  yes.  But  it  is 
our  job  to  mark  to  what  we  think 
should  be  the  figure  that  is  necessary. 
I  think  that  is  what  is  incumbent  on 
us,  and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Now,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  come  in  and  said,  "Well,  the  mark 
of  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  House 
has  reduced  it  $17  billion  more."  That 
is  taking  it  down  to  $288  bUlion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  telling  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
not  cutting  into  fat.  The  fat  has  long 
since  gone.  We  are  cutting  into  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment when  we  are  cutting  it  $25 
billion  less  than  the  administration 
asked  for  and  $17  billion  more  than 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  felt  was  a 
just  and  justifiable  figure. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  I  am  giad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point  to 
make  to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation, 
and  that  is  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  policy 
committee,  elicited  testimony  from 
our  past  experts  on  defense,  and  we 
tried  to  build  this  defense  budget  from 
the  groimd  up,  not  Just  reacting  to 
President  Reagan's  niunbers,  and,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  something  pretty 
close  to  the  President's  level,  that  is, 
$305.7  billion,  was  necessary  to  defend 
this  Nation. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman— I  think  that 
was  the  consensus  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  alike  arrived  at— Could 
the  chairman  respond  briefly? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee if  he  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
question.    

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  question  to  the 
committee  chairman  is  simply  this:  We 
put  this  steering  committee  together 
along  with  our  other  subcommittees 
and  elicited  testimony  as  to  what 
America  needs  to  defend  herself,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  it  is 
my  understanding,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion also  that  we  need  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $305  biUion  to 
defend  America  adequately.  Is  that  ac- 
curate? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  explain  it 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  do  think  that,  over  the  long  haul, 
what  we  do  need  is  real  growth  in  the 
defense  budget.  I  have  thought  that 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  think  we  need 
some  real  growth  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  I  would  not  say  that  it  should  be 
exactly  $305  billion,  but  we  do  need 
some  real  growth. 

The  problem  we  face,  if  I  could  point 
this  out  to  the  gentleman,  is  the  enor- 
mous squeeze  of  the  budget  deficit. 
The  question  is,  then.  Can  we  do  it 
with  less  than  real  growth  for  a  couple 
of  years?  The  answer  is.  Yes,  of  course, 
in  any  1  year,  2  years,  or  3  years,  that 
we  can  do  it  with  less  than  real  growth 
in  the  defense  budget.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  having;  less  than  real 
growth,  and  it  is  not  a  tragedy  or  a  dis- 
aster. 

It  is  a  tragedy  or  a  disaster  only  if  it 
continues  on  indefinitely  in  the 
future.  But  on  a  regular  basis,  it  is  my 
belief  that,  given  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  considering  what 
we  need  to  defend  the  coimtry,  the 
best  thing  would  be  a  nice  steady  rate 


of  real  increase  of  about  3  percent,  3 
to  5  percent. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further  and  if  I 
could  just  ask  one  other  question,  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  this:  Basical- 
ly, the  $305.7  billion  that  the  commit- 
tee came  up  with  is  a  1 -percent  real  in- 
crease and  was  appropriate  for  this 
year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  1-percent  real  increase 
above  the  rate  of  inflation,  yes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  it  was  an  appro- 
priate or  adequate  rate  for  this  year  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time.  I  will  yield  such 
time  as  the  gentleman  may  use  later, 
and  in  that  way  he  could  control  his 
owntime^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  I  think  very  properly,  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  adequately  fund 
and  protect  this  country  if  every  year 
we  have  a  negative  growth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  per- 
ception among  people  across  the  coun- 
try is  that  we  have  vast  defense  spend- 
ing, that  we  are  getting  fat  on  defense 
contracts  and  we  are  really  spending 
more  than  is  needed,  and  a  dispropor- 
tionate part  of  the  budget.  If  the 
truth  be  known— and  I  think  most 
people  would  be  surprised  at  this— less 
than  30  percent  of  the  total  budget 
goes  into  defense  spending.  It  is  less 
than  30  percent.  It  is  not  even  a  third 
of  the  total  budget,  whereas  social  and 
welfare  spending  consumes  some  46 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

So  there  is  a  great  disparity  there. 
Yet  when  we  try  to  balance  the 
budget,  what  the  Budget  Committee 
has  done  is  taken  50  percent  of  all  cuts 
out  of  defense,  even  though  there  is 
only  30  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture in  defense.  So  50  percent,  by  the 
action  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
comes  out  of  defense  spending. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  a  row,  if  we 
cut  to  the  level  that  the  chairman 
would  advocate,  that  we  have  had  neg- 
ative spending.  We  had  2V4  percent  2 
years  ago,  we  had  4.2  percent  last  year, 
and  this  year,  at  the  figure  the  chair- 
man would  put  in  here,  we  have  a  5- 
percent  net  loss  in  defense  spending. 
We  have  had  negative  growth  3  years 
in  a  row,  and  the  gentleman  is  right, 
we  cannot  continue  to  spend  in  this 
fashion  each  year  on  defense  and 
expect  to  have  a  credible  deterrence  or 
a  real  tough  defense  posture. 

In  trying  to  reach  this  mark,  we 
have  zeroed  many  very  important 
weapons  systems:  The  Bigeye  chemical 
bomb,  the  groimd-launched  cruise  mis- 
sUe,  the  Aquila,  and  Harrier.  The  Har- 
rier was  the  No.  1  program  for  the 
Marine  Corps  when  they  came  before 
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U8  Juit  a  few  yean  ago.  This  is  a  verti- 
eal  takeoff  Jet  plane,  and  this  Is  the 
No.  1  plane  they  fly  to  defend  them- 
selves and  defoid  this  country.  We 
have  aeroed  It  because  of  these  budget 
cuts.  This  includes  the  advance  light- 
weight torpedo,  the  vertical-launched 
ASROC.  and  the  program  goes  on  and 
on.  not  to  mention  military  construc- 
tion where  we  build  things  for  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  servicemen  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Indicated  that  the  com- 
mittee settled  on  the  figure  of  305? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  305. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready approved  a  figure  of  12.3  i>er- 
cent,  so  if  we  were  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee,  it  would  make 
it  easier,  would  it  not.  in  conference 
because  we  would  be  closer,  to  each 
otho*  in  terms  of  the  money  f  igiu%s? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes;  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  case.  And  let  me  point  out 
the  fallacy  in  this  amendment  that  we 
are  debating  now. 

When  we  cut  to  the  $288  billion, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe 
that  that  is  going  to  be  the  final 
budget  figure.  Every  year,  when  the 
Budget  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Soiate  get  together,  they  go  into  con- 
ference and  they  compromise  between 
the  low  figure  and  the  high  figure  and 
come  to  some  meeting  ground  in  be- 
tween. They  have  never  come  out  with 
the  low  figure.  Yet  our  committee 
chairman  would  ask  us  to  take  18  bil- 
lion additional  dollars  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget  to  the  low  figure  that  we 
know  is  not  going  to  be  the  final 
figure. 
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What  happens  if  we  do  that?  Then 
we  go  into  conference  with  the  Senate. 
If  we  have  money  to  add  baclL,  then 
how  is  it  added  back?  If  we  have  addi- 
tional moneys  that  we  can  use  because 
the  Budget  Committees  have  finally 
met  and  got  a  conference  report,  and 
it  is  more  than  the  figure  we  are  mark- 
ing to.  how  do  we  add  back? 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  add  back.  If 
you  have  never  been  in  conference, 
you  might  find  it  very  interesting.  Ev- 
erybody goes  into  the  conference. 
House  and  Senate,  and  everybody  has 
got  their  pet  rock  or  their  pet  project, 
and  they  get  to  trading,  and  they 
trade  parochial  interests,  not  national 
interests,  when  they  start  adding  back 
these  things  they  are  interested  in  in 
their  district.  It  is  probably  the  worst 
way  to  legislate:  it  is  the  worst  way  to 
come  up  with  a  good,  fair  defense 


budget.  I  think  we  are  making  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  mark  to  the  low 
figure  when  we  know  it  is  not  going  to 
be  the  correct  figure.  There  is  no 
reason  to  do  it.  We  are  not  legally 
bound  to  do  it.  We  know  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  f  ig\ire  that  will  not  stand 
up  through  conference  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  Budget 
Committee  and  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  do  our- 
selves an  injustice.  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  country  an  injustice,  and  I 
would  like  to  see,  this  one  time,  the 
House  come  out  and  support  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that 
marked  what  we  perceived  to  be  the 
threat,  what  we  think  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  defend  this 
country,  and  then  let  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee come  up  with  this  ultimate 
figure  and  let  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do  what  they  want  to.  But 
our  Job  is  to  authorize.  I  would  hope 
that  Is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spbatt]. 

Bfr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Aspin  substitute  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  of  1988.  for  fiscal 
year  1088.  I  supi>ort  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute because  it  makes  the  defense  bill 
conform  to  our  budget  resolution.  If 
we  were  not  worldng  down  for  a  deficit 
of  $220  billion  last  year,  if  we  were  not 
faced  with  a  deficit  of  $175  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  then  I  might  Join 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  say  that  this 
is  an  authorization  bill  and.  as  such,  it 
ought  to  reflect  what  we  optimally 
need  for  defense  in  this  country.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  can  decide 
what  we  can  afford. 

This  is  a  period  of  unusual,  unprece- 
dented budget  austerity,  and  I  think  in 
this  period  the  authorization  commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
alike  have  to  be  disciplined  by  the 
budget.  The  budget  resolution  and  the 
Aspin  amendment  is  disciplined.  It 
hues  to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  support  the  Aspin  substitute  not 
Just  because  it  gets  to  the  right 
bottom  line,  a  bottom  line  that  con- 
forms to  the  budget  resolution,  but  be- 
cause in  a  tight  budget  period,  it  re- 
flects the  right  priorities. 

The  substitute  meets  the  budget  res- 
olution by  reducing  the  defense  com- 
mittee, the  authorization  committee's 
markup  by  $17  billion.  Now,  that  is  an 
enormous  sum  of  money.  Any  time 
you  cut  $17  billion  from  a  budget,  you 
run  the  risk  of  cutting  muscle  with 
fat;  throwing  the  essential  out  with 
the  Unessential.  But  if  you  look 
through  the  Aspin  substitute,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  carefully  crafted.  It  pro- 
tects the  gains  in  readiness  and  per- 
sonnel that  we  have  made  over  the 


last  few  years.  For  example,  the  Aspin 
substitute  adds  fimdlng.  E^nough  fund- 
ing to  operations  and  maintenance  to 
cover  inflation  and  it  calls  for  a  3  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  our  armed  forces 
military  personnel  on  April  1,  1988. 
These  priorities  are  protected  in  the 
Aspin  substitute,  not  withstanding  the 
fact  that  $17  billion  is  cut  from  the 
markup. 

The  substitute  also  reflects  our  co- 
mittee's  Judgment  that  the  President's 
request,  his  budget  request,  favored 
nuclear  weapons  modernization  over 
and  at  the  expense  of  conventional  de- 
fense. For  example,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  phase  out  one  of  the 
two  open  production  lines  for  the  M-1 
tank,  the  Aspin  substitute  retains  the 
committee's  position.  It  authorizes  a 
steady  production  rate  of  720  M-1 
tanks  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

P\ulhermore,  whereas  the  President 
would  have  shut  down  in  short  time 
the  only  attack  helicopter  production 
line  we  have  open  in  this  coimtry,  and 
would  have  stopped  the  procurement 
of  Apache  Helicopters  at  a  level  of 
about  half  of  what  the  army  has  indi- 
cated is  its  need.  A  position  that  our 
ranking  member  has  himself  criticized. 
Our  budget  and  the  Aspin  substitute 
both  provide  for  more  Apache  Helicop- 
ters and  keep  open  the  prospect  that 
we  can  keep  open  that  line  and  not 
have  a  gap  in  our  production  line  for 
attack  helicopters. 

The  committee  added  $2.3  billion  in 
conventional  weapons  programs  to  the 
budget.  The  Aspin  substitute  honors 
that  decision.  It  supports  conventional 
defense.  It  leaves  $2  billion  of  that 
$2.3  billion  in  taking  out  only  $300  mil- 
lion in  reaching  its  goal  of  cutting  $17 
billion  from  the  markup. 

To  protect  conventional  defense,  the 
Aspin  substitute  takes  money  out  of 
nuclear  weapons  modernization,  at 
least  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  com- 
mittee would.  For  example,  the  Aspin 
substitute  reduces  the  procurement  of 
test  missiles  for  the  MX  from  21  to  12 
by  9  missiles.  The  Aspin  amendment 
also  cuts  fimding  for  "black  programs" 
which  we  cannot  openly  discuss  here 
on  the  floor,  but  the  programs  like  the 
advanced  cruise  missile,  the  advanced 
technology  bomber,  the  Stealth 
bomt>er;  those  programs  have  cost 
problems,  technical  problems,  sched- 
ule problems,  and  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment takes  note  of  that  and  cuts  $2 
billon  from  those  "black  programs." 

Even  so,  the  Aspin  substitute  still 
provides  substantial  fimding  for  nucle- 
ar weapons  modernization.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Aspin  substitute  contains  over 
$2  billion  for  the  Mldgetman  Missile, 
and  it  contains  over  $4.5  billion  to 
bring  on  line  the  Trident  II.  D-5  mis- 
sile. 

The  Aspin  substitute  does  not  take 
all  of  its  money  either  out  of  nuclear 
weapons  modernization.  It  goes  selec- 


tively to  troubled,  problem-plagued 
programs,  and  it  cuts  those  that 
should  be  cut  and  eliminates  that  that 
are  nice  to  have  but  cannot  be  afford- 
ed this  year. 

For  example,  the  Bigeye  chemical 
bomb;  the  Aquila  remotely  piloted  ve- 
hicle. Both  of  them  are  zeroed  out; 
both  have  problems;  both  deserve  to 
be  cut. 

The  authorization  for  the  AMRAAM 
stand-off  missile,  air-launched.  It  still 
has  to  prove  itself;  it  still  has  technical 
problems,  it  still  has  cost  problems. 
The  authorization  is  reduced  as  it 
should  be.  The  ground-launched  cruise 
missile,  cut  on  the  expectation  that  it 
will  be  zeroed  out  anyway  if  the  ad- 
ministration's zero-zero  option  in  the 
INF  talks  actually  comes  to  fruition. 
Why  buy  more  GLCM's,  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  if  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  them  altogether 
from  Eiu-ope? 

The  F-15  ASAT  program  is  cut.  Not 
so  much  for  cost  control,  for  arms  con- 
trol reasons,  but  because  of  its  limited 
range  and  Its  limited  utility.  It  is  not 
worth  the  cost.  Its  cost-effectiveness 
does  not  Justify  itself. 

The  AV-8  Harrier,  the  attack  air- 
craft which  the  Marines  are  using  as  a 
vertical  takeoff  airplane  is  eliminated 
from  the  budget  not  because  it  is  a 
program  failure.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Harrier  would  be  nice  to  have.  But  in 
this  budget,  there  are  a  few  nice 
things  that  we  cannot  have. 

We  have  told  ovu^elves  for  years 
that  we  have  got  to  make  vertical 
eliminations,  cut  out  a  few  programs 
that  we  have  bought  that  we  cannot 
afford  so  that  we  can  buy  the  pro- 
grams that  we  desperately  and  serious- 
ly need.  This  substitute  adheres  to 
that  logic  and  it  does  Just  that. 

For  the  sake  of  our  national  defense 
and  our  national  economy,  I  urge  the 
Members'  support  for  this  worthwhile 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  really  like  to 
take  this  moment  to  correct  something 
that  the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke  in 
the  well  said.  He  is  technically  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  President's 
budget  did  eliminate  one  of  the  M-1 
tank  lines  and  did  eliminate  the  pro- 
duction rate  or  lower  the  production 
rate  of  the  Bradley.  It  did  eliminate, 
ultimately,  two  hot  production  lines 
for  helicopters  which  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  these  were  restored. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  it  was  the  Army  that  made  this 
decision;  a  very  shortsighted  decision 
in  my  opinion.  They  were  betting  on  a 


new  aircraft  that  they  call  the  LHX. 
As  of  right  now,  the  LHX  has  not  even 
been  adequately  defined.  They  do  not 
know  how  much  it  is  going  to  weigh; 
they  do  not  know  what  its  mission  Is. 
Yet,  they  are  willing  to  cut  off  the  two 
hot  production  helicopter  lines,  the 
Blackhawk  and  the  Apache,  betting 
"on  the  come."  so-to-speak,  which  is 
really  sort  of  pie-in-the  sky.  for  an  air- 
craft that  would  not  be  operational 
until  1995.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
think  the  Army  was  very  shortsighted 
in  this  action. 
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I  think  they  were  precipitous.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  committee. 
The  committee  almost  unanimously 
agreed  to  it  and  we  put  it  back  in  and 
as  of  now  we  do  not  luiow  what  the 
T.Tnc  is  going  to  be  or  even  if  we  will 
have  it  by  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  so  I  could  make  this 

correction. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thEuik  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  for  yielding  this  time  and  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  substitute  is  well  thought  out  in 
the  context  of  making  a  reduction  in 
the  level  of  authorization  by  some  $17 
billion  beyond  that  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  has  already  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  mistake,  because  on  this  issue  I 
have  to  come  down  on  the  side  of 
those  who  point  out  the  constitutional 
reponsibillty  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  responsibility  is 
measured  by  providing  less  than  that 
which  is  minimally  req-oired  for  our 
national  security.  A  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  authorizes  negative 
growth  in  our  defense  budget  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  national  security, 
not  even  in  minimal  terms. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  has 
pointed  out  in  his  comments  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  you  can  stand  nega- 
tive growth  maybe  1  year  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  maybe  2  years,  but  you 
cannot  stand  it  year  after  year.  Under 
this  substitute,  we  would  be  imposing 
negative  growth  on  our  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
This  does  many  things  which  are  I 
think  grievous  errors.  One  of  the 
things,  obviously,  is  to  eliminate  a  part 
of  that  which  everyone  is  convinced  is 
indeed  needed. 

Another  thing  that  it  does  Is  create 
peaks  and  valleys  in  our  authorization 
process  that  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  do  what  we 
constantly  enjoin  them  to  do  and  that 
is  to  buy  smarter,  to  buy  more  eco- 
nomically, to  get  more  things  for  the 
dollars  being  spent.  That  they  can  do 
if  we  have  the  consistency  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  to  authorize  them 


to  procure  systems  which  the  commit- 
tee believes  are  indeed  necessary. 

It  is  repetitious,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
think  it  bears  repetition,  that  the  de- 
fense policy  panel  after  weeks  of  hear- 
ings came  to  a  clear  consensus  that 
the  President's  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  this  year  is  con- 
strained, was  reasonable  and  desirably 
needed  to  be  approved.  That  was  a 
clear  concensus  of  that  paneL  That 
being  the  consensus  of  the  panel,  and 
the  committee  having  marked  up 
based  upon  a  review  of  our  Nation's 
strategy  for  all  the  critical  areas  of  the 
world,  the  various  military,  naval  and 
air  systems  necessary  for  our  defense, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  $305 
billion  level  was  minimally  adequate. 

Now  to  say  that  we  must  be  driven 
to  reduce  it  by  $17  billion  more  is 
something  that  this  Member  does  not 
feel  he  can  do  consistent  with  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

While  we  for  the  last  3  years  have 
had  negative  growth  in  the  defense 
budget,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  obvi- 
ously in  the  principal  potential  threat, 
has  not  abated  its  effort.  They  are  not 
failing  to  deploy  new  weapons  systems, 
new  advanced  aircraft,  new  advanced 
submarines,  additional  naval  vessels, 
including  even  large-deck  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  threat  as  measured  by 
Soviet  capabilities  and  an  advance- 
ment in  numbers  and  in  technology 
has  not  abated.  Therefore,  it  is  indis- 
creet, it  is  unwise  for  us  to  abate  our 
effort  and  to  bring  to  this  floor  a  de- 
fense budget  with  a  negative  growth 
factor. 

I  think  we  are  constrained  by  our 
constitutional  responsibility  not  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MavrouuesI. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

I  Just  feel,  you  know,  we  are  hearing 
this  afternoon  about  all  the  tremen- 
dous decreases  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress.  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  all  the  facts  out  and  set 
them  out  straight  so  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  a  more  meaningful  dialog 
relative  to  the  Aspin  amendment. 

Since  1980,  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  the 
present  and  not  including  this  year's 
budget,  there  are  two  areas  where  we 
have  had  major,  major  growth,  in  the 
expenditures  of  our  country.  The  first 
area,  of  course,  is  in  paying  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  that  we  have  incurred. 
The  interest  we  have  incurred  on  that 
debt  is  the  largest  singular  area  that 
we  have  to  pay  year  in  and  year  out. 

Next  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
defense  budget  that  we  have  been 
passing,  and  I  am  going  back  to  1980. 
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The  teet  is  this,  that  stnce  1980  and  in- 
cludiiig  the  2  yean  prior  to  this  one. 
that  the  real  growth  factor  for  the  De- 
fense Department  as  i^mroved  by  the 
Coocrees  and  sivned  by  the  President, 
is  6.4  percent  real  growth.  5.4  percent 
plus  the  rate  of  inflation,  since  1980. 

The  amendment  that  we  refer  to 
today  has  a  reduction  of  less  than  1 
percent  So  I  think  it  Is  unfair  to  per- 
haps indicate  that  we  are  not  doing 
whatever  possible  for  the  security  of 
our  country.  We  have. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  are 
doing  is  including,  and  it  is  all  inclu- 
sive, by  the  way.  In  the  amendment, 
all  the  important  itons.  wev^ons  sys- 
tems, research  and  development,  even 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
Defense  Department. 

So  I  think  it  does  not  pay  to  cry  poor 
mouth,  because  we  have  been  feeding 
that  machine  for  7  solid  years  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  prob- 
ably demonstrates  some  fairness 
across  the  board,  which  is  badly 
needed  for  this  country. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Vb.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mt. 
MAarnr]. 

Ux.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  go  through  this  pro- 
cedure that  is  a  great  deal  like  a  roller 
coaster  and  if  you  look  at  our  authori- 
sations and  appropriations  year  after 
year  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
we  can  look  back  to  about  3  years  ago 
when  the  highly  touted  Rose  Garden 
agreement  called  for  a  freeze  in  real 
spending  for  defense  with  a  sul>se- 
quent  3-percent  real  growth  for  2 
years.  Everyone,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  has  spoken 
to  how  this  Is  the  third  year  of  real  de- 
cline in  defense  expenditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
xmderscored  the  small  percentage  that 
defense  relates  to  the  total  budget,  es- 
pecially when  you  consider  that  it  was 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  budget  during 
the  administration  of  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. 

I  embrace  what  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  to  say  relative  to  what 
we  can  do  here  as  far  as  authorization, 
and  to  disagree  with  the  chairman 
that  we  are  somehow  boimd  by  the 
mystical  figures  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  I  want  to  point  out 
called  not  one  witness  to  attest  to 
what  is  the  appropriate  level  of  spend- 
ing. 

We  mailed  up  in  our  committee  to 
what  we  felt  the  threat  was  and  then 
we  foimd  ourselves  cutting  the  figiires 
down  to  some  predetermined  figure  set 
by  the  Budget  Committee,  again  with- 
out any  hearings. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  if  I  could,  specifi- 
cally military  construction,  the  subco- 
mlttee  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 


the  vice  chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Aspin  substitute  revisits  and 
talks  about  $700  million  more  in  cuts 
in  the  military  construction  budget.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  request 
from  the  administration  was  less  than 
$10  billion  initially.  Here  is  another 
$700  million. 

If  the  Aspin  substitute  passes,  it 
amounts  to  something  on  the  order  of 
an  18-percent  cut  again  this  year  from 
what  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  say  over  the  prior  2  years  we 
are  talking  about  a  reduction  on  the 
order  of  an  average  of  15  percent. 

Why  do  I  talk  about  those  figures 
specifically?  Let  me  teU  you  why.  Back 
in  1982  and  1983  the  Congress  passed, 
and  the  President  signed,  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  to  spend 
quite  a  bit  of  money  in  busring  new 
weapons,  to  upgrade  what  was  a  very 
pitiful  situation  after  the  Ford  and 
Carter  years.  Those  weapons  systems 
are  now  coming  on  line  and  being  de- 
livered. We  have  to  have  facilities  to 
take  care  of  these  weapons  that  we 
purchased,  and.  what  Is  more  impor- 
tant, we  have  to  have  facilities  for 
these  young  sailors,  soldiers,  marines, 
and  airmen;  not  only  facilities  to  live 
in.  but  facilities  to  work  on  this  equip- 
ment that  we  have  purchased  for 
them. 
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And  here  we  are  talking  about  an  18- 
percent  cut  as  far  as  military  construc- 
tion is  concerned  in  this  budget,  and 
we  sometimes  wonder  why  we  hear 
complaints  from  those  young  men  and 
women,  both  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world,  who  are  wearing  the 
imiform  and  defending  this  country 
and  find  themselves  living  in  World 
War  II  barracks  or  working  on  equip- 
ment out  in  the  mud  somewhere  in 
Germany. 

I  want  to  point  out,  and  underscore 
as  well,  that  the  Aspin  substitute  talks 
to  an  additional  $3.1  billion  cut  in 
readiness. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
programs  that  were  totally  zeroed.  I 
Just  want  to  speak  to  one  of  those  be- 
cause it  has  a  certain  emotional  appeal 
as  a  result  of  my  background.  In  1968 1 
was  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam.  I 
recall  one  harrowing  evening  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  when  we  were 
flying  air  support  for  an  EC-121  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  I  think 
that  it  might  have  upset  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  sitting  then,  and 
it  certainly  upsets  me  in  retrospect,  to 
know  that  there  I  was  in  a  piece  of 
equipment  over  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
trying  to  protect  some  unwitting  folks 
in  a  helpless  EC-121  under  me.  We  did 
not  even  have  a  radar  in  the  aircraft. 
We  were  just  as  helpless  as  a  witch  on 
a  broom  running  up  over  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  and  it  made  quite  an  im- 
pression on  me. 


So  here  we  are  today  and  the  close- 
air-support  vehicle  that  we  have  sup- 
ported aU  along  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
namely  the  Harrier  is  right  back  to 
zero.  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  if 
the  time  comes  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  conflict  and  those  marines,  who  are 
your  constituents  and  our  citizens,  are 
out  there  fighting  and  calling  for 
close-air  support,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  call  up  our  local  Harrier 
manufacturer  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
hustle  one  of  those  over  to  help  you 
out  and  save  a  few  lives  and  carry  the 
day.  They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  that  over  to  you  in  a  day.  It  takes 
some  time.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  Just  one  of  the  programs  that 
is  totaUy  eliminated  in  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute. 

Bftr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  Aspin  substitute,  as  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  Georgian  col- 
league for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Aspin  amendment.  I  was 
very  enthusiastic  when  we  received 
the  defense  budget  this  year.  In  fact, 
it  was  $312  billion,  and  represented  a 
3-percent  real  increase. 

I  for  one  support  that  budget  that 
originally  came  out  of  the  Pentagon, 
and  wish  that  the  practical  circum- 
stances would  allow  us  to  enact  it.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  good  budget.  I 
thought  that  it  was  well  thought 
through.  I  thought  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  on  the  right  track  in  pro- 
viding a  3-percent  real  increase  in  the 
defense  budget. 

I  happen  to  believe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  ought  to  have  roughly  2V^-  to 
4-percent  real  increase  every  year 
rather  than  having  this  roller-coaster 
effect  every  year  of  going  up  10. 
coming  down  to  zero,  and  going  back, 
because  I  think  that  it  does  create  a 
lot  of  imcertainty  in  the  Pentagon  and 
in  their  planning,  and  consequently  I 
think  that  it  costs  us  more  money,  be- 
cause we  have  a  tendency  to  have  no 
real  consistency  in  growth  in  defense 
spending. 

In  particular.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
the  administration  proposal  for  a  very 
strong  increase  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  because  I  believe 
that  we  do  need  more  and  smarter 
weapons  systems. 

However,  in  reviewing  this  budget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  remember 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  budget 
crunch  and  the  practical  realities  in- 
volved. Our  committee  originally 
marked  to  $304  billion.  That  was  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  what  the 
Budget  Committee  was  going  to  do. 
However,  when  the  Budget  Committee 


came  back  with  its  figure  of  $288  bU- 
lion.  it  was  then  very  evident  that  we 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  very  little  choice  except  to 
support  and  make  our  budget  resolu- 
tion and  our  budget  findings  conform 
with  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  that  it  is  pure  nonsense  if  we 
get  up  here  and  authorize  and  vote  on 
figures  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
budget  resolution  knowing  that  those 
particular  figxu^s  wiU  never  become 
law.  We  in  Congress  make  the  rules 
and  make  the  laws  for  everybody  else, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  like  it  very 
much  when  we  have  to  follow  rules 
that  other  people  make.  What  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
have  got  to  follow  the  rules  under 
which  the  Budget  Committee  has  set 
forth  $288  billion,  and  that  is  all  that 
this  amendment  does. 

What  are  our  choices.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? We  could  very  easily  authorize 
$312  billion,  the  President's  original 
recommendation,  or  the  committee's 
original  recommendation  at  $304  bil- 
lion. But  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
giving  the  Appropriations  Committee 
a  license  to  determine  the  priorities  of 
what  our  budget  is  going  to  be.  So  if 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
going  to  have  any  authority  or  any  ef- 
ficacy whatsoever,  we  had  better  au- 
thorize a  realistic  level  so  that  we  can 
be  sure  that  what  we  authorize  finally 
becomes  law. 

So.  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  efficacy  and  the 
strength  and  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
credibility  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  must  pass  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment and  conform  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  criti- 
cal for  those  Members  who  are  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  to  understand  that 
what  we  attempt  to  do  today  is  to  not 
violate  the  budget  resolution.  We  do 
not  have  a  budget  resolution  yet.  We 
are  only  in  the  first  stage  of  trying  to 
adopt  a  budget  resolution,  and  this  is 
absolutely  critical  for  those  who  are 
following  this  debate  to  imderstand. 
By  casting  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Dick- 
inson substitute,  we  are  not  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form  passing  something 
that  conflicts  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  do  not  have  it  yet. 

If  the  Senate  passes  a  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  House  goes  into  confer- 
ence committee  with  the  Senate,  and 
we  come  out  with  a  budget  resolution 
that  sets  a  final  number,  well,  they  are 
not  going  to  have  any  choice  but  to  go 
along  with  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  be  consist- 
ent. I  think  that  we  have  to  be  consist- 
ent on  defense  spending  as  much  as  I 
think  we  have  to  be  consistent  on  non- 


defense  spending.  But  to  concede  the 
debate  now  is  not,  contrary  to  what 
the  gentleman  Just  argued,  is  not  to 
turn  everything  over  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  What  we  are  doing  is 
turning  everything  over  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  are  not  keeping  any  of  it 
on  our  own  turf.  We  are  conceding  the 
much  lower  number,  and  there  is  no 
Member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  does  not  agree  that  we  are 
going  to  be  at  a  much  higher  niunber 
than  what  the  House  passed. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  would  say  almost  unani- 
mously in  respect  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMsl,  almost  unanimously  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  agree 
that  the  number  that  we  have  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution  is  too 
puny,  too  low,  and  it  is  a  big  mistake. 
Yet  the  House  passes  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  cuts  the  livln'  daylights  out 
of  defense. 

I  listened  to  the  chairman  intently 
make  the  argiunent  that  if  we  have  a 
1-year  freeze  in  defense  or  a  1-year  cut 
in  defense,  we  can  survive  it.  Maybe  if 
we  have  2  years,  we  can.  I  agreed  with 
the  chairman,  and  3  years  ago  I  advo- 
cated myself  a  freeze  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  maybe  it  is  even  possible  to  go 
forward  2  years  in  a  row  with  fewer 
dollars  for  defense,  because  of  how 
much  we  spent  early  on.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  is  that  we  are 
now  in  our  third  year  of  real  decreases 
in  defense  spending,  and  what  we  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  is  imraveling  so 
many  of  the  gains  that  we  tried  to 
make  on  a  bipartisan  basis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  whole  defense  debate 
starting  in  1981. 

We  are  actually  being  faced  with 
mafctng  decisions  of  not  putting  new 
equipment  on  existing  systems  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  repair  existing  systems  to  make 
those  systems  function  as  they  were 
supposed  to  function  when  they  were 
first  buUt. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  killing  the 
readiness  of  our  systems  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  going  to  be  building  up  a 
depot  maintenance  backlog,  which 
means  we  are  not  going  to  repair  our 
planes  and  our  tanlcs  and  our  Jeeps 
and  so  many  of  the  things  we  need  to 
fix  to  keep  them  in  running  order. 
This  means  we  are  going  to  be  cutting 
back  on  flying  hours.  The  young  men 
who  are  going  to  get  in  the  aircraft  are 
not  going  to  get  the  training  they 
want  and  the  training  exercises  are 
going  to  be  cut  back. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  begirming  to 
uiutivel  so  much  of  what  the  American 
people  paid  for  in  1981  and  1982  and 
1983.  We  are  going  3  years  in  a  row  of 
cuts. 


What  I  ask  the  House  to  do  is  not  to 
violate  the  final  budget  resolution.  I 
do  not  want  to  violate  the  final  budget 
resolution,  but  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
cede to  the  U.S.  Senate  the  Job  of 
trying  to  decide  what  the  budget  is 
going  to  look  like  and  take  ourselves 
out  of  the  debate  because  we  go  to  a 
number  that  everybody  knowa  is  too 
low,  and  a  number  that  flat-out  is  not 
going  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  train  of 
thought  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  emphasis  to  one  point  he 
made.  When  the  gentleman  was  talk- 
ing about  readiness  and  systems  being 
full  up,  it  is  my  recollection  that  there 
were  six  F-lll's  on  the  Libyan  raid 
that  were  not  allowed  and  did  not  drop 
their  ordnance  because  there  was  a 
malfunction  somewhere  in  the  system. 
They  had  standing  orders  that  if  they 
were  not  fully  operational  and  full  up. 
they  were  not  to  drop  ordnance,  and 
my  recollection  is  six  of  the  aircraft 
that  were  laimched  were  not  able  to 
do  this,  which  Just  emphasizes  the 
point  the  gentleman  was  making. 

Mr.  KASICH.  As  the  vice  chairman 
says,  we  are  talking  now  about  real 
readiness,  the  ability  of  systems  to 
function. 

But  the  bottom  line  is.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  Ronald 
Reagan  argument  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing. This  is  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Les  Aspnt,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This  is 
Sam  NniTN,  the  most  respected  defense 
voice  probably  in  this  country  right 
now.  They  are  arguing  that  we  ought 
to  have  at  least  a  3-percent  increase. 
What  I  say  Is  let  us  not  throw  our 
gloves  in  and  our  bats  in  and  give  up 
the  game,  and  let  the  other  body  write 
the  whole  defense  bill.  Let  us  come  out 
with  a  good,  strong  budget  resolution 
that  sends  a  clear  sigiud  that  we  do 
not  want  to  be  weak  on  defense,  but 
rather  we  want  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ThaficahtI. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  listening  to  the  comments  around 
the  House  and  talk  about  those  Mem- 
bers who  should  happen  to  vote  for 
the  Aspin  substitute  on  being  weak  on 
defense. 

Here  we  go  again.  I  have  not  heard 
too  many  people  talk  about  the  $600 
toilet  seats,  the  $5,000  coffee  pots,  and 
the  $400  hammers.  They  are  all  in 
these  budgets  too,  and  I  very  seldom 
see  one  debate  in  the  House  where  the 
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Ornal  coowrvatives  do  not  get  up  and 
say  my  Ood.  we  cannot  waive  the 
budget  auth<»ity.  We  have  to  stay 
within  the  oonflnes  of  America's 
budget  prooea. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  identify 
myself  and  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  and  the  statonents  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services'  chairman.  Mr.  Aspm. 

Most  chairmen  aroimd  here  go  for 
all  they  can:  they  have  to.  This  Is  a  vi- 
cious doc  flght. 

But,  the  diairman  lias  come  out.  and 
he  is  telling  us.  it  is  not  a  missUe  that 
will  be  America's  greatest  threat.  It 
will  be  the  solvency  of  our  financial 
system  in  the  process  of  America's 
fiscal  responsibility  that  wiU  protect 
us  and  keep  us  free. 

That  is  a  powerful  statement  from  a 
4»hf^irmMi,  and  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man fr«n  Wisconsin.  Las  Aspni.  today 
should  be  commended,  and  should  be 
supported. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  so-called  weak- 
ness on  defense.  Two  years  ago  News- 
week performed  an  extensive  analyti- 
cal review  of  America's  military 
strength  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  compared  the 
28  major  weapons  systems.  They 
found  that  America  was  superior, 
clearly  a  leader  in  9  of  those  areas, 
and  equal  to  the  Soviets  in  15  others, 
trailing  the  Soviets  only  in  4  specific 
areas. 

Every  one  of  our  generals  and  every 
one  of  our  admirals  and  Pentagon 
brass  have  told  us  that,  Ood  forbid,  if 
a  conflict  would  break  out,  it  would  be 
in  the  conventional  arena:  and  we  are 
woefully  behind  in  that  conventional 
arena. 

What  have  we  done  in  this  House? 
What  are  we  doing  to  protect  that? 
Well,  we  are  developing  here  another 
billion-dollar  missile  program  to  cure 
all  the  ills  of  the  world.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised there  is  not  a  missile  in  here  to 
cure  AIDS  and  measles,  and  I  tliink  it 
is  time  that  Congress  takes  a  foothold 
and  does  wliat  is  right. 

Finally,  I  would  Just  like  to  offer  in 
my  own  little,  humble  way  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  allow  me,  I 
wHl  be  bringing  up  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  they  are  not  opposed.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  be  offered  by  the 
exceUent  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Mavroulcs,  one  is  a  buy-America 
amendment,  and  one  would  change 
the  Procurement,  Competition  and 
Ccmtracting  Act  when  it  deals  with  a 
protest  being  filed  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ongoing  process. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  had  heard  a  gener- 
al on  national  TV  a  couple  of  months 
ago  that  stated  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  our  buy-America  amend- 
ments to  the  defense  bill  is  that  it 
would  limit  America's  defense  in  the 
future;  and  by  the  way,  he  says  that 


he  can  control  costs  by  buying  some  of 
these  items  a  lot  cheaper. 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  Congress  sends 
a  message  over  to  the  Pentagon  that 
we  can  hire  generals  from  Korea  for  a 
lot  less  money,  too.  It  is  time  we  take  a 
look  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  solid 
support  of  the  Aspin  substitute,  even 
though  there  are  some  blind  turkeys 
and  buzzards  and  sitting  ducks  that 
have  to  be  shot  down  in  this  as  well  in 
the  later  process;  but  I  believe  what  he 
Is  doing  is  right. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  bringing  forward  a 
very  difficult  bill  through  a  long,  ardu- 
ous process  of  give  and  take.  I  would 
hope  that  my  little  comments  would 
not  be  overlooked,  and  hopefuUy  my 
amendments  will  be  allowed  to  be  of- 
fered, and  the  House  will  look  favor- 
ably iipon  them. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowlaitd].  one  of 
our  newer  but  more  able  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKnrsoii],  the  ranking  member,  for 
allowing  me  the  time  to  speak  this 
afternoon. 

There  Is  no  question,  as  the  gentle- 
man intimated  earlier,  this  has  been  a 
very  difficult  process. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  as  I  did  yesterday,  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  but  specifically  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Aspin  substitute. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  of 
the  chairman's  proposal  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  on.  However,  in  a  nut- 
shell, I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves: 
"What  does  this  substitute  really  do?" 

Quite  frankly.  I  think  it  substitutes 
bad  policy  for  good. 

No.  1. 1  believe  it  employs  smoke  and 
mirrors  to  reach  the  $289  billion  leveL 
For  instance,  $4.7  billion  of  the  so- 
called  savings  are  nothing  other  than 
an  accoimting  sleight  of  hand.  We 
won't  make  $4.7  bUlion  in  pajnnents  to 
contractors  in  the  final  12  days  of 
fiscal  1988. 

Well,  those  $4.7  billion  in  so-called 
savings  still  will  need  to  be  paid  out 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  in  this  body 
who  really  do  want  to  cut  our  Nation's 
defense  for  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
that  they  have  an  obligation  to  make 
real— -not  "phony"— cuts. 

Turning  to  another  part  of  the 
Aspin  substitute,  we  do  find  a  true  cut. 
The  start  of  the  military  pay  raise  Is 
delayed  3  montlis  to  April  1988  rather 
than  in  January.  This  is  an  absolute 
embarrassment  to  this  Congress.  One 
of  the  first  actions  we  took  this  year 
was  a  raise  in  congressional  pay— and  a 
substantial  one  at  that. 


But  today,  we  are  telling  our  men 
and  women  in  the  service:  "Sorry  you 
guys  have  to  wait.  The  budget  comes 
first,  and  we  take  care  of  ourselves 
before  you!" 

As  a  member  of  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, one  thing  has  been  clear  to 
me.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  an  all  volunteer  military,  we 
must  provide  adequate  compensation 
so  that  we  can  induce  good  people  into 
the  service.  And  keep  them  there. 

Earlier  this  session,  we  made  the  OI 
bill  permanent.  That  was  an  excellent 
action.  But  now,  we  are  going  to  turn 
around  with  the  Aspin  substitute  and 
slap  the  morale  of  our  service  people. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  ask: 
"Well  where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
monejr?" 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  don't  believe 
we  need  two  ICBM  systems.  We 
should  fish  or  cut  bait  in  regard  to 
having  either  the  MX  Peacekeeper  or 
the  small  Midgetman  ICBM  but  not 
both. 

We  have  already  developed  the  Ii£K; 
we  have  deployed  a  portion  of  the  mis- 
siles into  silos;  and  money  is  in  the 
budget  to  base  them  in  a  mobile  mode, 
the  rail  garrison.  These  MX  cuts  will 
simply  serve  to  delay  the  needed  test- 
ing programs  wliile  we  waste  billions 
of  dollars  to  develop  the  Midgetman. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I'll  be  happy  to 
improve  on  this.  If  an  amendment  is 
passed  to  kill  the  MX  rail  garrison  de- 
velopment, I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  scrap  outright  the  Midgetman. 
That  will  save  over  $2  billion  this  year 
alone! 

Other  significant  cuts  are  contained 
in  the  Aspin  substitute.  AU  funds  for 
the  vital  AV-8B  Harrier  light  attack 
aircraft  are  eliminated.  This  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  whatsoever. 

The  AV-8B  is  a  "one  of  a  kind"  air- 
craft having  the  ability  to  take  off  and 
land  without  the  need  of  a  nmway.  It 
is  a  critical  part  of  our  Nation's  ability 
to  move  quickly  in  adverse  and  hostile 
territory  for  close  military  actions.  To 
cancel  a  program  outright  when  it  is 
at  its  mid-point,  is  downright  cost  inef- 
fective. 

Then  there  is  the  cut  in  our  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  program.  The 
total  aggregate  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  is  over  $2  billion! 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Aspin 
substitute  is  not  a  balanced  package  of 
reductions  and  as  such,  I  will  not  sup- 
port it. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  here 
and  support  a  level  of  spending  for  de- 
fense which  will  assure  our  Nation's 
security.  That  level  is  what  Mr.  Dick- 
inson will  establish  at  $302  billion.  I 
would  remind  the  membership  that 
$302  billion  represents  a  freeze— so  the 
usual  rhetoric  and  hoopla  about  "mas- 
sive military  buildups"  doesn't  hold 
here. 


If  the  Aspin  substitute  passes,  then 
Mr.  DiCKiHSOH  wiU  offer  his  amend- 
ment. The  approach  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee  is  a  responsible  one  which 
will  fulfill  our  obligation  to  provide 
what  is  minimally  needed  to  protect 
our  country. 

I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this 
moderate  sJtemate. 
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B4r.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MAVROin.ss]. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  offer  this  colloquy  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  BCassachusetts  [Mr.  Atkihs]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBin).  The  Chair  would  advise  that 
the  gentleman  may  only  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks,  so  that  any 
portion  of  the  colloquy  attributed  to 
the  other  gentleman  could  not  be  in- 
sdxcd. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
brief  colloquy  concerning  language  on 
pages  18  and  19  under  the  heading 
"depleted  uranium  penetrator." 

Blr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  intent  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  war- 
ranty the  round,  then  that  roimd 
should  not  be  acquired? 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  the  chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  language  is  to  provide 
for  dual-soim%  breakout  of  depleted 
uraniimi  penetrators  and  also  to 
obtain  performance  warranties  from 
the  manufacturer  of  the  round.  If  the 
contractor  does  not  provide  the  war- 
ranty in  this  manner,  the  Government 
should  not  procure  it  before  the  war- 
ranty is  obtained. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clearing  up  that  issue. 

Second,  in  cases  that  involve  mul- 
tiyear  procurement,  where  multiyear 
acquisition  may  be  started  before 
fiscal  year  1988  but  involve  fiscal  year 
1988  acquisition,  would  dual  source 
breakout  acquisition  strategy  apply? 

Mr.  RAY.  Well,  the  committee's 
intent  is  to  have  a  strong  production 
base  with  at  least  two  producers  of  the 
depleted  uranliun  penetrator. 

Ux.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  hope  that  this  clears  up 
any  misunderstanding  concerning  the 


committee's  intent.  Clearly  the  pur- 
pose is  to  have  the  producers  obtain 
sufficient  business  to  sustain  the  pro- 
duction base. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, the  very  capable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkhis]. 

Idr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  now  has 
become  an  annual  tradition:  The  imi- 
lateral  effort  to  mangle  the  work  and 
intent  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's authorization  bill,  by  its  own 
chairman. 

This  yearly  ritual  has  the  effect  of 
"purging"  the  real  world  objectives  of 
our  committee's  product  and  substitut- 
ing a  transparent  statement  of  politi- 
cal expediency. 

Instead  of  a  coherent  blueprint  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  we  end  up 
with  a  series  of  confused  and  some- 
times conflicting  directives  designed  to 
survive  Inside  the  beltway  and  seem- 
ingly ignore  the  world  beyond. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  trend  in  de- 
fense spending  for  the  past  10  years.  I 
have  to  ask,  "Has  there  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  threats  and  challenges 
posed  by  our  adversaries?" 

The  obvious  answer  is.  "No.  there 
has  not." 

Yet,  the  defense  budget  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  once 
again  reduces  our  ability  to  meet  these 
challenges  by  cutting  defense  spending 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  greet- 
ed the  administration's  defense  budget 
request  this  year  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  the  hope  that  the  3-percent  real 
growth  increase  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent signaled  a  willingness  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  stabilize  the  wild 
up  and  down  swings  in  defense  spend- 
ing witnessed  diu-ing  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
entered  the  1980's  with  the  corrosive 
legacy  of  years  of  negative  growth  in 
our  defense  budget. 

This  trend  was  dramatically  reversed 
with  the  sudden  increase  of  13  percent 
growth  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Prom  that  high-water  mark.  Con- 
gress has  reduced  the  growth  of  the 
defense  budget  every  year. 

For  the  past  2  years  it  actually 
shrank  in  real  dollars,  with  cuts  of  4 
percent  in  1985  and  3  percent  last 
year. 

The  substitute  now  before  us  repre- 
sents the  third  consecutive  year  of  de- 
fense reductions,  a  decrease  of  5  per- 
cent in  real  terms  imder  last  year's 
budget. 

To  bring  some  additional  stability  to 
the  defense  spending.  Congress  this 
year  received  the  first  ever  2-year  De- 
fense authorization  request. 


In  fact,  credit  for  this  welcome  de- 
velopment should  be  shared  by  all  of 
us  since  it  came  at  the  insistence  of 
Congress. 

But  once  we  had  It.  what  did  we  do 
with  It? 

Nothing.  Each  of  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committees  nerv- 
ously looked  around  waiting  to  see 
who  would  take  the  first  plunge. 

And,  when  no  one  volunteered,  the 
2-year  defense  budget  died  a  quiet  and 
unnoticed  death. 

So  here  we  are  today,  business  as 
usual,  being  asked  to  destabilize  not 
only  our  national  defense  but  also  de- 
stabilize the  defense  budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  astute  words 
of  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  "This 
boom  or  bust  approach  to  defense 
budgeting  does  no  good  either  for  our 
economy  or  our  national  seciuity." 

I  couldn't  agree  more  with  this  ob- 
servation. 

I  lu-ge  you  to  defeat  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute and  strongly  reject  the  unsta- 
ble budgeting  practices  it  represents. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  as  to  the  time 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat] 
has  36  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKnr- 
sonl  has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  BPfWETT]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  today  in  behalf  of  an  orderly 
process.  For  about  200  years  our  coun- 
try worked  Its  will  on  legislation  by 
first  authorizing  in  the  authorizing 
committees  and  then  appropriating  in 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  Then 
we  put  this  budget  ceiling  over  the 
matter,  but  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  have  the  ability,  the  staff  nor 
the  time  to  look  into  all  the  matters 
that  come  before  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 
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I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  proce- 
diue  of  having  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee act  in  a  thoughtful  way  that  it 
thinks  is  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense, and  that  is  what  is  done  in  the 
bill  that  Is  before  you.  An  amendment 
is  offered  which  cuts  it  back  Jiist  to  fit 
the  budget  process,  rather  than  to  fit 
what  is  needed  for  our  national  de- 
fense. We  can  cut  it  back  stiU  further. 
The  one  that  we  have,  the  one  from 
the  committee,  cuts  back  $6  billion  out 
of  the  President's  request.  So  we  can 
make  fiuther  cuts  in  this. 

I  favor  further  cuts  in  the  bill  that  is 
before  us;  but  to  Just  capitulate  and  go 
to  a  situation  where  we  are  going  to 
let  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  nm 
the  whole  works,  when  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  by  staff  or  time 
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or  hearlnsa  to  handle  it.  in  my  feeling, 
ia  a  mistake. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  solvency  of  America.  There  is  a 
treat  problem  about  the  solvency  of 
America,  but  it  is  not  because  of  na- 
tlooal  defense.  National  defense  iB  in 
the  Constitution.  We  are  supposed  to 
take  care  of  it  Most  ol  the  things  we 
are  spending  money  for  today  are  not 
in  the  Constitution  at  all.  as  things 
that  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  Presi- 
dency. 42  percent  of  our  budget  went 
for  ni>tri"»«^'  defense;  29  percent  went 
for  social  programs.  Today.  Just  exact- 
ly the  reverse  is  true. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been 
nibM<"g  back  on  our  obligations  to 
NATO.  We  told  them  we  would  give  a 
SHvercent  increase  if  they  would  give  a 
3-percent  increase.  Many  of  them  are 
doing  that.  We  are  not  doing  it  in  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered 
today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

So  I  say  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
NATO,  where  we  have  such  great  defi- 
ciencies in  conventional  weaponry,  to 
make  logic  out  of  our  procedure  and 
have  the  authorization  committee  seri- 
ously consider  these  matters  and  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  act 
upon  that,  with  whatever  guidance 
they  can  get  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  orderly  procedure. 

Since  we  have  not  been  using  that 
procedure  in  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  found  ourselves  many  times  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  coming 
in  before  even  the  authorization  com- 
mittee comes  in.  Utter  chaos  in  the 
procedures  of  Congress! 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
approve  the  bill  that  has  come  from 
the  Bouse  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, approved  by  the  policy  committee 
of  that  committee,  approved  by  the 
fuU  committee  overwhelmingly.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  we 
could  all  vote  for  that  bill,  rather  than 
for  the  amendment  which  I  think  is 
not  so  thoughtfully  contrived. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  Dkllums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  floor 
this  afternoon  wearing  two  hats.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  brings  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  1988  before  this 
body,  and  I  serve  on  that  committee  as 
the  chairperson  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  BSilitary  Installations  and  Facilities 
that  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
military  construction  portion  of  this 
budget. 

I  also  come  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wearing  a  hat  simply  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  constituency  of  the  Eighth 


Congressional  District.  I  choose  to 
speak  under  that  hat  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  very  in- 
teresting situation.  Today,  we  debate 
the  largest  authorization  bill  that  will 
be  debated  in  this  Congress,  with  enor- 
mous implications,  yet  there  were 
more  people  surrounding  the  home  of 
one  of  our  Presidential  candidates 
than  there  are  members  of  the  press 
observing  this  debate. 

I  do  not  make  that  observation  to  be 
cute,  to  be  dramatic,  to  be  flippant,  to 
be  arrogant  or  to  be  demagogic,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  to  simply  try  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  as  graphic 
terms  as  possible  that  there  is  some- 
thing incredibly  wrong  going  on  in  this 
city  and  in  this  country  where  we  tend 
to  be  more  preoccupied  with  the  poli- 
tics of  personalities  and  cultism  than 
we  are  with  the  significant  issues  that 
have  impact  upon  millions  of  human 
beings  in  this  coimtry  and  in  the 
world. 

At  this  particular  time,  what  could 
be  more  important  than  the  military 
budget,  for  inside  this  military  budget, 
there  are  authorizations  for  nuclear 
weapons  that  have  no  other  useful 
purpose  but  to  potentially  destroy 
human  life  on  this  planet  beyond  our 
capacity  to  comprehend. 

In  this  budget,  there  is  authorization 
for  programs  to  embrace  a  foreign 
policy,  not  based  upon  the  principles 
of  peace,  commitment  to  hmnan 
rights,  human  freedoms,  human  digni- 
ty, human  evolution,  human  develop- 
ment and  a  recognition  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  htunan  spirit,  but  rather 
an  embracing  of  simplistic  cold  war 
ideas  that  have  masqueraded  as  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  for  over  40  years. 

Third,  inherent  in  this  budget  are 
resources  that  render  us  impotent,  and 
I  use  the  term  advisedly,  impotent  in 
our  capacity  to  address  the  human 
misery  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  desperately  have  the 
right  to  believe  that  their  Government 
will  deal  with  their  problems. 

Senior  citizens,  living  in  fear;  black 
and  brown  and  red  and  yellow  and 
white  Americans  who  cannot  find 
work,  who  live  in  poverty,  some  living 
on  the  streets  of  America.  Millions  of 
human  l)eings  unemployed,  factories 
closing.  E>rugs  running  rampant  in 
urban  America. 

As  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  na- 
tions in  the  world,  we  have  not  con- 
quered literacy.  And  so  this  budget  is 
terribly  important  in  terms  of  the 
preservation  of  hiunan  life,  what  role 
we  play  in  the  world,  and  whether  we 
have  the  capacity  to  address  the  do- 
mestic Issues  of  our  time. 

As  I  said,  more  people  were  staked 
out  around  a  gentleman's  home  than 
are  staked  out  to  deal  with  these  sig- 
nificant questions.  I  say  it  again,  to 
bring  us  starldy  to  the  reality  that 
America  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that 


our  future  lies  not  in  our  capacity  to 
analyze  personal  behavior,  but  to  ad- 
dress the  msrriad  of  human  problems 
that  confront  us. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  preced- 
ed me  in  the  well  spoke  to  the  dollar 
figure  of  this  budget.  The  budget 
figure  was  cut  down.  We  do  not  have 
3-percent  real  growth,  4-percent  real 
growth,  10-percent  real  growth.  What 
does  "real  growth"  mean? 

It  is  an  increase  in  the  budget  over 
and  above  inflation  when  that  is  fac- 
tored in.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
argue  and  chaUenge  any  Member  to 
argue  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  to 
tell  me  that  there  is,  indeed,  intrinsic 
value  in  a  dollar  figure.  Do  you  get 
more  defense  for  $312  billion?  Can  you 
argue  with  me  straight  faced  that  you 
get  less  defense  for  $301  billion.  $297 
billion,  $260  billion?  Are  you  more  of 
an  American  if  you  support  $312  bil- 
lion? Are  you  im-American  and  unpa- 
triotic if  you  support  a  budget  under 
$280  billion? 

What  is  intrinsic  in  a  dollar  figure? 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  re- 
duced to  auctioneers,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  on  this  floor.  Can  I  hear  it 
for  10-percent  real  growth?  Can  I  hear 
it  for  7-percent  real  growth?  Give  me 
2-percent  real  growth.  I  am  real  liberal 
if  I  believe  in  3-percent  real  growth. 
Tou  are  ultraradical  if  you  l)elieve  in 
freezing  the  budget.  You  are  beyond 
comprehension  if  you  want  to  go 
below  it. 

So  we  play  games  with  numl>ers.  So 
why  do  we  debate  when  all  we  have  to 
do  is  throw  up  dollar  figures  and  come 
down  with  a  figure  and  say  that  is 
what  the  military  budget  will  be. 

I  reject  that  notion.  I  have  always 
stated,  and  state  today,  that  we  ought 
to  spend  what  is  necessary  in  defense 
of  this  coimtry,  but  let  us  have  the 
debate  over  what  is,  indeed,  necessary. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Ijeen  here  over 
16  years,  and  I  keep  screaming,  "Let  us 
have  a  debate."  I  am  not  an  auction- 
eer. I  am  here  to  discuss  policy.  We 
never  debate  policy  here;  we  argue 
weapons. 
One  says,  "Give  me  50  MX  missiles." 
The  other  says,  "No,  I'll  give  you 
40." 
"No,  we'll  compromise  at  45." 
But  we  do  not  discuss  policy. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
presented  us  with  a  military  budget 
based  upon  three  policies,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  first,  that  we  ought  to  move 
t>eyond  nuclear  deterrence  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  warf  ighting  ca- 
pability. I  reject  that  policy  and  am 
prepared  to  debate  the  danger  and  the 
expense  that  is  inherent  in  moving 
from  deterrence  to  a  warf  ighting  capa- 
bility. 


The  second  policy  is  this:  this  admin- 
istration said  that  we  must  improve 
our  capacity  to  intervene  in  the  Third 
World.  This  gentleman  disagrees  with 
that.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
problems  of  the  world  cannot  lend 
themselves  to  a  military  solution.  It  is 
not  bullets  and  Iximbs  and  MX  mis- 
siles and  cruise  missiles  that  are  going 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 
The  problems  of  the  world  are  pover- 
ty, disease,  hunger,  inadequate  educa- 
tion, death  squads,  corporate  oligar- 
chies, and  military  Jimtas.  These  are 
the  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed. 

The  third  policy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  administration  based  its  mili- 
tary budget  upon  is  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  our  military  budget  ought 
to  be  directed  at  fighting  a  protracted 
land  war  in  Europe.  First  of  all.  we  do 
not  have  the  infrastructure  in  this 
country  to  fight  a  protracted  land  war. 
We  do  not  have  the  industrial  base. 
We  have  not  embraced  economic  poli- 
cies of  full  employment  and  reindus- 
trialization.  Yet  we  beat  our  breasts 
macho  style  and  say  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  fight  a  2-  or  2V^-year  land 
war  in  Europe  without  even  the  infra- 
structure, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  when  we  ask  the  Pentagon,  it  is 
the  l>ellef  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  if  we  ever  went  to 
war  in  Europe,  within  a  matter  of  days 
or  a  few  short  weeks  we  would  escalate 
a  global  strategic  nuclear  war,  destroy- 
ing human  life  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  to  com- 
prehend. 

Yet  we  never  debate  these  matters,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues.  All  we  debate  is 
numbers.  We  beat  our  breasts  over 
who  is  more  radical  and  who  is  more 
liberal  and  who  is  more  patriotic, 
l}ased  upon  a  dollar  figure.  That  is 
absiu^.  We  cannot  build  a  military 
budget  based  upon  dollar  figures.  Let 
us  debate  what  our  needs  are.  Let  us 
debate  what  our  threat  is.  Let  us 
debate  what  our  role  in  the  world  is. 

I  am  supremely  confident,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  we  ever  got  to  that 
honest  level  of  debate,  we  would 
indeed  reduce  the  military  budget.  We 
would  reject  warfighting  military 
weapons  and  destabilizing  military 
weapons.  We  would  reject  star  wars 
when  the  American  people  came  to 
find  out  that  this  is  a  $1  to  $2  trillion 
absuirdity  that  would  never  defend 
them  but  only  give  us  additional  nu- 
clear weapons  systems. 

I  believe  America  would  reject  the 
deployment  of  more  MX  missiles  if 
they  imderstood  the  danger.  I  believe 
they  would  reject  going  forward  with 
more  destabilizing  weapons  if  we  could 
debate  it  more  in  the  open  and  if  more 
members  of  the  press  and  more  of  the 
American  people  would  focus  on  the 
serious  and  critical  issues  of  our  time 
rather  than  the  behavior  of  a  given 
personality. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rvsso).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Deixttms]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Delluiis]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  6  consecutive 
years  we  have  offered  an  alternative 
military  budget  on  this  floor.  After  6 
consecutive  years,  that  alternative 
military  budget  died  in  the  dark.  It 
died  in  the  dark  because  we  do  not 
have  time  to  debate  constructive  alter- 
natives. We  simply  look  at  the  admin- 
istration's request,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  develops  its  approach,  the 
budget  is  passed  by  the  Congress,  we 
reconcile  it,  and  we  go  forward,  and 
the  whole  debate  is  around  niunbers 
but  never  aroimd  policy. 

So  this  year  I  chose  not  to  introduce 
an  alternative.  It  is  a  gross  waste  of 
time.  But  I  will  put  it  into  the  Record 
so  those  Members  who  are  interested 
will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople  begin  to  demand  a  diligent 
pursuit  of  policy  and  move  away  from 
an  analysis  of  personalities,  we  would 
then  have  a  serious  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress  and  we  would 
come  to  an  intelligent  and  rational 
military  program  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  can  reduce  the  risk 
of  war,  that  we  can  move  away  from 
an  interventionist  foreign  policy,  that 
we  can  get  rid  of  overlapping,  waste- 
ful, and  redundant  weapons  systems, 
that  we  can  reform  procurement  to 
move  us  beyond  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  that  we  can  develop  Feder- 
al programs  that  better  address  the 
human  condition  in  the  military  and 
the  families  of  military  people  with  a 
degree  of  compassion  and  sanity  that 
is  worthy  of  those  who  serve  in  the 
UJS.  military. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
create  new  programs  that  can  move  us 
away  from  a  heavy  reliance  on  milita- 
rism and  develop  reconversion  so  that 
we  can  move  toward  a  full-time  peace- 
ful employment  that  will  giiarantee 
full  employment  and  reindustrializa- 
tion  and  that  will  satisfy  the  great 
hopes  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  bill  is  said  to  reflect  the  committee 
view  of  overall  military  needs  in  the  absence 
of  budget  constraints,  while  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute supposedly  places  that  view  within  the 
constraints  of  the  House  passed  budget  reso- 
lution. 

I  disagree  with  the  committee's  view  of  mili- 
tary needs  as  well  as  the  view  reflected  in  the 
Aspin  substitute.  I  disagree  both  with  respect 
to  the  military  policies  put  forward  in  ttiese 
proposals  as  well  as  to  their  budgetary  sound- 
ness. 

Neither  approach  proposes  new  authoriza- 
tions consistent  with  t>udget  process  mandat- 
ed outlay  levels.  For  example,  more  than  one- 


third  of  the  outlay  reductions  propoeed  In  the 
Aspin  substitute  come  not  from  reducing  new 
authorizations,  tMJt  simp>ly  from  an  accounting 
maneuver  of  delaying  fiscal  year  1988  pay- 
ments until  fiscal  year  1989.  This  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  dishonest 

More  important.  I  stror)gly  disagree  with  the 
policies  embodied  in  both  proposals.  In  each 
of  the  past  5  years  I  have  introduced  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Ctefense  authorization  bill  putting 
forward  my  view  of  wfwt  would  constitute  a 
sound  defense  policy.  I  have  done  so  in  the 
Interests  of  provoking  a  serious  debate  of  ttie 
basic  policy  issues  which  underty  our  defense 
policy  ar)d  should  underly  the  defense  authori- 
zation process. 

Unfortunately,  my  substitute  has  not  gener- 
ated ttie  requisite  serious  debate  on  these 
basic  policy  issues  and  for  this  reason  I  will 
not  insist  on  this  sut>stitute  being  debated  and 
voted  on.  Instead,  I  am  submitting  a  statement 
which  outlines  my  views  on  these  Issues 
along  with  the  spending  implications  of  these 
proposals. 

The  statement  follows: 

Deixums  Detensx  Alterrattvs 

POLICY  OBJXCnVKS 

The  Dellums  proposal  providefl  the  Nation 
with  a  secure  national  defense.  It  does  so  at 
resp>onsible  funding  levels  and  without  sacri- 
ficing personnel  benefits  or  readiness. 

The  Dellums  proposal  rejects  the  three 
fundamental  tenets  of  the  Reagan  military 
build-up:  (1)  the  development  of  nuclear 
first-strike  and  war-fighting  capabilities:  (2) 
the  use  of  military  force  to  Impose  U.S. 
views  on  Third  World  nations;  and  (3)  the 
preparation  to  re-fight  World  War  II  to 
Europe. 

Instead,  the  Dellums  plan  is  directed  at 
seven  goals: 

1.  Reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war; 

2.  Increasing  readiness  while  cutting 
forces  committed  to  Third  World  interven- 
tion; 

3.  Reducing  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  and  Asia; 

4.  Eliminating  overlapping  and  unneces- 
sary weapons  systems; 

5.  Reforming  the  procurement  process  to 
reduce  waste: 

6.  Fully  funding  programs  for  military 
families:  and 

7.  Establishing  new  programs  for  econom- 
ic conversion  and  military  toxic  waste  clean- 
up. 

T*^  ntSSISCMT'S  RSQUKST 

The  President  requested  $312.0  billion  in 
new  authority  for  FT88.  This  is  S27.7  billion 
or  alwut  10  percent  above  the  FT87  level  of 
$284.3  billion. 

The  FY88  request  comes  on  top  of  the 
most  rapid  Increase  in  military  spending  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  amount  requested  for  FYS8  is  almost 
two  and  one-quarter  times  the  FY80  $144 
hlllion  appropriation.  After  adjusting  for  in- 
flation, the  ¥YW  request  is  still  more  than 
54  percent  alwve  that  of  FY80  (almost  6 
percent  per  year  real  growth). 

The  President  has  attempted  to  Justify 
this  continued  massive  spending  increase  on 
a  supposed  "decade  of  neglect".  Yet,  actual 
spending  (outlays)  for  the  military  has 
risen,  in  real  terms  (over  and  above  the  rate 
of  Inflation),  every  year  since  1977.  [See 
OMB,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment FY88,  Historically  Tables,  pp.  6.1(7), 
(8)]. 
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Tbe  Bouse  Anned  Senrioea  Committee 
nimp^f^f  iMinntlillT  mimlci  the  Preaident's 
propoMl  provUUng  the  equivalent  of  $306  J 
UDtaB  In  new  Budget  Authority  (the  dollar 
•mount  is  eetually  leas  in  that  personnel 
dollar  amounts  are  not  Included  In  the  Au- 
thortaatlon  bill). 

TIm  A9in  amendmoit  proposes  the 
budiet  rosiriuUon  target  of  t388.e  billion  in 
new  Budget  Authority  and  $»1.4  billion  in 
outlays.  It  does  so  through  various  aocount- 
taig  sleight  of  hands  including  the  delay  of 
11  days  of  payment  of  F788  expenses  into 
Fm.  While  this  technically  keeps  the 
outlay  figure  within  the  budgetary  limits,  it 
•)f«  places  far  greater  pressure  on  making 
fii^fg»««ti«i  reductions  in  F7M  and  thereaf- 
ter. 

Both  proposals.  whQe  proposing  some- 
what different  dollar  levels,  are  simply  con- 
tinuing the  military  policies  of  the  Reagan 
period.  The  basic  fallacy  of  these  poUcies 
and  a  suggested  alternative  are  detailed 
bdow. 

THs  mxcia  paoposAL 

The  OeUums  proposal  would  result  in 
F7S8  Budget  Authority  (BA)  of  t272.5  bU- 
Uon  with  Outlays  at  $279.7  billion.  The  re- 
sulting Outlay  level,  which  is  In  significant 
measure  a  function  of  prior  year  appropria- 
tions. U  $200  million  above  that  of  FY87. 
and  thus  is  Just  above  an  Outlay  freeze. 
While  Ddlums  outlays  are  $17.8  billion  less 
than  under  the  Reagan  plan,  these  levels 
for  FT88  would  still  be  more  than  double 
the  amount  appropriated  in  F780.  and  some 
43  percent  above  the  FY80  level  in  real  (in- 
flation adjusted)  terms— more  than  4.3  per- 
cent per  year  over  and  above  Inflation. 
Thus,  the  Dellums  proposal  more  than 
meeU  the  1078  NATO  commitment  of  3  per- 
cent per  year,  real  growth.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  3  percent  per  year 
rate  of  real  growth  would  mean  the  dou- 
tiUnf  of  the  entire  defense  establishment 
every  23  years. 

Adoption  of  the  DeUums  proposal  would 
result  in  three-year  budget  period  savings  of 
$155.4  billion  in  BA  and  $104.4  billion  In 
Outlays,  as  compared  with  the  President's 


UMI 


POUCT.  ROT  PBtCnrTAGXS 

Defense  spending  must  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  UA  foreign  and  miUtary  objec- 
tives, not  in  terms  of  percentages  of  real 
growth  or  other  statistical  measures.  The 
Dellums  view  is  that  if  high  levels  of  spend- 
ing are  necessary  to  ensure  national  securi- 
ty, then  sufficient  money  should  be  provid- 
ed. If  they  are  not  necessary,  then  reduc- 
tions should  be  made,  even  substantial  ones. 
Recent  concern  over  the  level  of  military 
MpeoOing  resulted  from  the  Reagan  deficits 
and  the  Oramm-Rudman  law.  In  my  view. 
however,  these  simply  force  the  Congress  to 
do  for  budgetary  reasons  what  should  be 
done  for  reasons  of  national  security— craft 
a  defense  budget  that  provides  for  a  strong 
defense  posture  at  an  accepUble  price.  We 
should  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet 
these  goals.  But.  we  should  not  waste  money 
to  meet  arbitrary  growth  goals. 

The  Dellums  proposal  is  in  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  Administration  view  as 
to  what  is.  in  fact,  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity. In  out  view,  the  national  security 
role  of  the  U.S.  must  be  to  exert  interna- 
tional leadership  to  bring  the  world  closer 
to  peace.  Military  tensions  must  be  eased, 
detente  must  be  revived,  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  must  be  reduced. 


THX  isAOAM  builo-dt:  tbkke  laMtis 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  extraor- 
dinary military  build-up  over  the  last  years 
has  not  been  directed  at  strengthening  na- 
tional defense.  Instead,  it  has  been  dh-ected 
at  three  limited  policy  areas— all  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest,  and  to  the  interests  of 
national  security. 

First,  nuclear  programs  have  been  direct- 
ed at  developing  a  first-strike  and  nuclear 
war-fighting  capability,  rather  than  "deter- 
rence". 

Second,  a  substantial  part  of  the  military 
build-up  has  been  directed  not  at  our  de- 
fense, nor  at  the  Soviet  Union,  but  at  In- 
creasing our  capability  to  intervene  in  the 
Third  World. 

Third,  somewhere  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  our  military  expenditures  are 
dedicated  to  the  preparation  of  re-fighting  a 
World  War  II  type  land  war  on  European 
sou. 

DKIXUIIS  CHAIXENOKS  RKAOAH  ASSUMPTIOIfS 

We  reject  these  tenets.  Substantial  reduc- 
tions in  military  spending  would  be  possible 
were  the  Congress  to  challenge  these  basic 
sssiunptions. 

In  the  proposal  that  follows,  we  make  sub- 
stantive efforts  in  this  direction.  The  pro- 
posal which  follows  is  not  my  view  of  an 
ideal  defense  budget.  Rather,  it  is  what 
would  be  immediately  possible  given  cmrent 
world  realities  as  well  as  the  realities  of  the 
present  budgetary  situation. 

THX  ALTKRHATIVI 

The  alternative  is  built  upon  seven  basic 
policy  positions: 
(V  Reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  toar 

The  only  value  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
prevent  their  use.  This  is  the  view  of  every 
responsible  military  thinker  and  policy 
maker  of  either  party.  WhUe  some  existing 
nuclear  weaponry  may  be  necessary  to  deter 
nuclear  war,  the  Administration's  nuclear 
we«4>ons  policy  has  not  been  directed  at  en- 
hancing "deterrence".  Our  existing  invento- 
ry of  well  over  25,000  warheads  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Instead,  the  Administration's  policy  has 
been  directed  at  creating  both  a  first-strike 
and  a  nuclear  war-fighting  capabUity.  A 
first-strike  capabUlty  has  "utility"  only  for 
initiating  a  nuclear  war  and  annihilating 
the  planet  through  mass  destruction  and 
"nuclear  winter"  effects. 

SimUarly,  a  nuclear  war-fighting  capabU- 
ity is  "useful"  on  the  beUef  that  nuclear 
weapons,  on  the  scale  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki, can  actuaUy  be  used  in  battle.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  whUe  muting  its 
early  rhetoric  about  fighting  and  winning  a 
nuclear  war,  has  continued  its  poUcy  of 
buying  weapons  and  communications  sys- 
tems to  fight  both  sustained  and  limited  nu- 
clear war. 

The  Administration  has  reauested  In- 
creased purchases  of  accurate,  high-powered 
first  strike  weapons,  such  as  the  MX  missUe 
and  the  Trident  II  submarine  launched  mis- 
sUe. These  systems  are  designed  for  preemp- 
tive attacks  aimed  at  eliminating  the  Sovi- 
et's nuclear  war  fighting  abUlty.  They  do 
not  deter  Soviet  first-use  since  the  particu- 
lar capabiUties  of  these,  as  opposed  to  other 
missUe  systems,  systems  are  no  longer 
useful  subsequent  to  a  Soviet  first-strike. 
Indeed,  because  of  their  power,  range,  and 
accuracy,  these  weapons  encourage  Soviet 
first  use  in  times  of  international  tension. 

StraUffic  Defense  Initiative  (SDH.  Simi- 
larly, we  oppose  the  misguided  SDI  ("Star 
Wars")  proposals.  The  defensive  capability 
of  this  strategic  defense  system  is  iUusory. 


Moreover,  much  of  the  rhetoric  in  support 
of  the  program  is  dishonest.  In  particular, 
the  Administration  continues  to  emphasize 
the  population  shield  concept.  whUe  the 
bulk  of  the  SDI  effort  Is  now  directed  at 
mlssUe  defense  and  potential  first-strike 
space-based  weaponry.  The  population 
shield  concept  is  completely  discredited  by 
all  serious  SDI  commentators.  In  addition. 
whUe  the  Administration  continues  to  call 
SDI  a  non-nuclear  system,  its  most  promis- 
ing technologies  will  require  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  space. 

By  raising  the  false  hope  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sUe defense,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
tried  to  lower  the  urgency  of  negotiating 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather  than  searehlng  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlraaent  the  Administration  Is  devot- 
ing increasing  shares  of  the  military  budget 
to  a  misgiUded  technological  fix. 

The  technology  Itself  has  proved  elusive. 
Conventional  lasers  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  sufficient  power  to  shoot  down  war- 
heads. More  powerful  lasers,  with  energy 
provided  through  nuclear  explosions,  would 
require  the  orbiting  of  a  massive  nuclear 
power  plant  and  could  only  be  used  above 
the  atmosphere.  Rallguns,  particle  beam 
weapons  and  x-rays  are  all  remote  possibili- 
ties. The  computer  hardware  and  software 
necessary  to  Identify,  track,  and  intercept  a 
missUe  In  the  first  few  moments  of  flight  is 
also  beyond  the  capabUlty  of  current  tech- 
nology. In  addition,  there  is  no  way  to  effec- 
tively test  this  Incredibly  complex  system. 

More  important,  the  mere  testing  of  any 
of  these  technologies  would  repudiate  the 
ABM  (anti-baUistic  missUe)  treaty,  one  of 
the  few  viable  strategic  treaties  we  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our  view,  no 
money  should  be  provided  for  anything 
which  would  directly  violate  the  Treaty  or 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  technologies 
whose  testing,  would  directly  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  proposal  provides  suffi- 
cient monies  to  maintain  basic  research  in 
the  field  of  laser  technology  and  ballistic 
missile  defense,  but  no  monies  for  the  devel- 
opment or  testing  of  these  technologies. 


PROPOSED  RKDUCTIOHS  AND  CUMIMATIONS 

We  propose  to  eliminate  aU  funding  for 
the  production  or  development  of  additional 
nuclear  weaponry: 

We  eliminate  aU  new  funds  for  21  addi- 
tional MX  missUes  (saving  $1.3  biUion),  for 
the  66  Trident  II  (D-5)  mlssUes  ($2.3  bU- 
Uon),  or  for  the  production  of  additional 
sea-launched  (475)  and  ground-launched 
(37)  cruise  missiles  ($1.2  bUllon). 

We  end  new  research  authority  for  the 
MX  ($0.6  bUlion),  Trident  II  (D-5)  ($1.1  bU- 
Uon),  Midgetman  ($2.3  biUion),  and  for  "tac- 
tical" nuclear  missUes. 

We  eliminate  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI  or  "Star  Wars");  we  reaUocate  $1.2 
bUlion  of  these  moneys  for  basic  researeh  in 
laser  technology  and  missUe  defense  to 
other  RDTE  accounte  (saving  $4.6  biUion). 

We  terminate  funding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  and  biological  weapoiuy. 

We  terminate  funding  for  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  atomic  warhead  production. 

We  cancel  purehase  of  the  next  Trident 
submarine  ($1.4  bUUon),  which  Is  being  buUt 
exclusively  as  a  Trident  II/D-5  launcher. 

We  end  anti-sateUite  (ASAT)  procurement 
and  development  (saving  $500  million). 

We  establish  a  substantial  ($500  mlUion) 
new  researeh  program  aimed  at  improving 
verification  capabUlties  for  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  deployment. 
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(Zt  BttiMith  a  noninterventUmitt  conven-  Just  as  has  been  required  in  the  two  land  pioposkd  mtoems 

tional  policy  wara  in  Europe  this  century.  A  better  way  to  we  provide  a  3  percent  pay  raise  for  civll- 

The   proper   UJ3.   defense   poUcy    is   to  prepare  for  this  poaslbUlty  is  to  increase  bur  Un  employees  as  weU  as  for  the  mUltary. 

defend  UJ3.  security  interests;  not  to  inter-  Uf t  capabUlUes  so  that  we  could  mobUize  in  we  increase  staffing  and  grade  leveU  of 

vene  militarily  in  and  against  Third  World  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  rather  than  the  procurement  Q>eciallsts. 

countries.  months  or  years  of  prior  wars.  We  halt  further  A-76  contracting  cost 

The  Congress  continues  to  rubber-stamp  In    addition,    our    250,000    solidiers    in  comparisons. 

AdministraUim  efforts  to  create  the  600-  Europe  effectively  reUeve  our  NATO  aUies  we  reject  plans  for  widespread  polygraph 

ship  Navy,  particularly  the  increase  in  the  from  the  obligation  of  providing  for  their  and  urinalysis  examinations. 

number  of  aircraft  carrier  batUe   groups  own  territorial  defense.  The  effect  on  de-  f^,  ^^  programt  for  member,  of  the  mUi- 

from  the  present  13  to  15.  The  principal  fense  spending  of  those  countries  Is  obvious.  ^_,  ^^  families 

purpose  of  such  battle  groups  is  for  Inter-  WhUe  the  United  States  spends  7  percent  of  _^„    ^.                  ,               ^.    ^ 

venUon  against  Third  World  countries.  its  GDP  on  defense.  Prance  spends  4  per-  ^  *"^«  ^'^^  proposal  argues  that  troop  re- 

The  enormous  cost  of  these  carrier  groups  cent,  Germany  3.4  percent,  and  Italy  2.7  Auctions  are  nece«ary^e  strongly  beUeve 

comes  not  from  the  carriers  ($3.5  bUllon  percent.  There  U  no  need  to  maintain  such  J^*^  members  of  the  services  and  their  fanal- 

each),  but  from  the  accompanying  ships,  a  large  standing  army  to  protect  our  own  "««  "J^^f*  *»*  ^"'^^  "V^??""^.  ^' 

aircraft,  and  personnel  needed  to  make  the  valid  national  security  interests.  gT"'^  ^^/^^  quaUty^f-Ufe  condlUons. 

carrier  group  a  viable  f ighttag  unit.  A  basic  „„^„  .„t,^„-.  .««  „  ,.™.,,„w-  Y^  ^"^^  ^"^^  funding  f amUy  houstag. 

carrier  batUe  group  consists  of  one  carrier  ™oposn>  rductions  awd  xlhhhatiohs  dependent   programs,    and   extending   the 

($3  5  billion)  its  air  wing  of  80  to  90  planes  We  propose  reducing  our  European  pres-  length  of  accompanied  tours.  We  also  be- 

($3  billion)  and  escorting  cruisers  (up  to  $1  ence  by  two  divisions,  decommissioning  one  Ueve  the  Pentagon  should  increase  iU  ef- 

bUllon  each)  and  destroyers  (up  to  $850  mU-  division  and  returning  the  other  to  the  con-  forts  to  find  employment  for  spouses  of 

Uon  each)  plus  various  support  and  supply  tlnental  United  SUtes.  "T^'!  °^1^^  mUitary.  These  efforts  must 

ships.  The  long  term  operating  costs  of  car-  We  reduce  the  end  strength  levels  of  the  be  f uUy  funded. 

rier  groups  far  outstrips  the  initial  purchase  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  to  their  (7)  Create  new  programs  for  economic  "con- 
costs.  FY82  levels.  vertion"  and  militarv  toxic  vMste  clean- 

Moreover,  these  battle  groups  have  no  W«  maintain  National  Guard  and  Reserve  up 

"utility"   against  the   aUeged   threat,   the  strengths  at  their  FY86  levels.  -pjjg  biutlen  of  a  decision  to  eUminate  or 

Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  much  as  MIRVed  mis-  (4)  jteduce  the  overiappinQ  and  unnecessary  reduce  certain  weapon  systems  should  be  a 

sUes  provide  a  more  inviting  target  for  pre-  weapon  systems  national  one.  The  cities  and  towns  where 

emptive  destruction,  so  to  do  large,  heavy  r^^^  massive  increase  in  mUltary  funding  those    particular    systems    are    produced 

carrier  battle  groups  provide  tempttaig  tar-  ^^  j^  ^    j^^^  based  on  the  availabUlty  of  should  not  be  forced  to  shoulder  this  na- 

gets  for  Soviet  attack.  Rather,  their  purpose  f^mju    rather   than   necessity   or   mission  tional  burden.  Thus,  the  proposal  includes 

is  primarily  for  Intervention  against  Third  ,^f          programs    are    being    over-bought  naonies  for  approximately  150.000  jobs  for 

Wortd  weas.  For  example    most  recently,  Moreover,  inter-service  rivalry  has  led  to  an  fiscal  year  1988  in  areas  where  wortcers  on 

two  carrier  groups  were  deployed  against  unnecessary  level  of  duplication  and  redun-  military  programs  are  displaced  as  a  result 

Ubya.  whUe  last  year  two  were  deployed  jancy.  In  a  third  of  budgetary  restraint,  cer-  of  weapon  systems  cuts, 

agatast  Nicaragua.                            ^     ,  „  tain  systems,  whUe  not  necessarily  part  of  MJUtary  sites  r^e  major  sources  of  toxic 

Devoting  such  an  extensive  part  of  our  jn,proper  rationales,  are  not  required  in  the  *««^  «1"™PS  ant.  environmental  poUution. 

naval  budget  to  these  fwces  is  both  inappro-  nun,be„  requested.  SimUarly,  the  develop-  Substantial  efforts  are  needed  to  begin  the 

prlate  and  expensiveThe  alternative  would  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  sophisticated  systems  at  P^cess  of  removing  the  dangerous  condi- 

tolUaUy  maintain  the  current  level  of  13  enormous  cost  should  be  rejected,  particu-  "ons  present  m  many  of  these  sites.  The 

batUe  groups,  with  phased  reductions  to  10  j    j    ^^^^  ^^^  improvements  over  existing  Proposal  mcludes  monies  for  initUting  such 

groups  over  the  next  five  years.  The  alter-  _i  j.  -._  manrinia  *  program. 

native  proposes  cuts  in  the  procurement  of  '  The  Uble  which  foUows  contain  the  budg- 

battle    group    escort    and    support    ships  proposed  reductions  and  eliminations  etary  figures  of  the  Alternative.  The  figures 

(where  the  bulk  of  the  task  force  spending  we  reject  the  major  buUd-up  of  air  force  were  aggregated  from  individual  line  items, 

occurs)  and  in  the  reduced  carrier  air  wings,  air  wings.  The  Administration  seeks  to  in-  rucal  tear 

PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  AND  ELIMINATIONS  cressc  the  number  of  wings  to  40.  from  the  Budget  authority                                iUi 

We  propose  no  battle  group  Increases  for  Present  36.5.  We  retata  the  present  struc-    Procurement 70,792 

PY88  ^*"*-                                                                               RDT&E 30.137 

We  limit  the  purehase  of  battle  group  de-  ^^  caU  ^°r  reductions  in  F-15  purchases     Operations  and  Maintenance 80.152 

stroyers  and  cruisers  to  1  of  the  2  CG-47  to  24  (saving  $0.7  bUUon),  and  F-16  pur-     MlUtary  Construction 5,235 

Aegis  cruisers  (saving  $1.0  bUlion)  and  ellml-  cb»«e«  *^  36  <»2.0  bUhon).  Complementary     PamUy  Housing 3,235 

nate  the  DDG-51  destroyers  ($2.3  bUUon).  reductions  in  missUes  and  electronics  pro-     Atomic  Energy 2,842 

We  reduce  the  number  of  carrier-based  vide  additional  savings  ($1.3  billion).                   Conversion/Toxic  Cleanup 6,000 

airplane  purchases.  Present  inventories  are  ($)  Reform  procurement  practices  to  end  Personnel  (doUar  equivalent  of 

ah^ady  adequate  for  the  existing  groups.  yMsU  and  atmse  ^P.  strength,  including  full 

Our  purchases  are  for  sparra^  tralnlng^and  j^    ^^^    ^^^   Congress   became   acutely        COLA>  «"<»  otl*" 74431 

conttautag  roodem^tion.  -Thus,  we  reduce  ^  ^^     procurement  system  in  the  Total                                  »..          27X624 

purchases  of  P-18s,A-6E^s,  and  Ay-8Bs  pe„tagon.  The  publicity  surrounding  the  JT^^  i^r^ZIZ^  r  J!Im^ 

(saring  $2.9  bUUon).  We  redu«:  mtesUe  pur-  penJ^on's  purclWe  of  various  dimenstore  Mr    RAY    Mr    Chairman  I  yield  3 

chases  in  Une  with  plane  reductions  ($0.4  hardware  items  for  thousands  of  doUars  per  minutes  to  the  distinguished  (diairper- 

bUllon).  j^gm  ^^^  lorced  Congress  to  insist  on  initial  son  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 

(3 J  Reduce  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  reforms  in  this  area.  These  reforms  must  go  Personnel  and  Compensation,  the  gen- 

Europe  and  Asia  much  further  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  tlewoman      from      Maryland      [Mrs. 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  end  not  only  overcharging,  but  also  to  end  Btron], 

entire  military  budget  is  predicated  on  the  the  pervasive  inter-service  rivalry  that  re-  jjj^     B'yRON.     Bdr.     Chairman,     I 

assumption  that  we  wlU  fight  a  World  War  suits  in  the  purehase  of  duplicative  and  re-  n^f^j^  t^e  eentleman  for  yielding  this 

n-llke  land  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  dundant  weapon  systems.  timp  t^  mp 

Europe.  This  is  irrational.  To  make  a  reformed  procurement  system        „.^^„; „„    .0  -k.«-™««  «*  f*,^ 

Both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  forces  work  effectively  means  that  the  Defense  **r-  i-nairman,  as  cnairmui  oi  ine 

in  Europe  are  equipped  with  conventional  Department  must  have  a  cadre  of  weU-  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 

and  nuclear  weapons.  Further,  the  Warsaw  trained,  weU-paid.  and  motivated  procure-  and  Compensation,  I  rise  In  reluctant 

Pact  forces  have  twice  the  committed  divl-  ment  experts.  These  individuals,  both  civU-  support  of  the  Aspin  substitute  to  con- 

sions  and  three  times  the  number  of  tanks  ian  and  mUitary,  must  have  the  respect  of  form  H.R.  1748  as  reported  from  the 

as  the  NATO  forces.  Even  if  we  gave  the  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Calls  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  the 

Pentagon  everything  it  asks  for,  we  would  contract-out    government    functions,    pay  jjyrfggt  resolution  number  for  defense 

not  even  approach  parity.  freezes,  threats  to  the  retirement  systems,  Tn  7^  „ri<rinal  markun   the  committee 

Obviously    our   mUitary    planners    know  mandatory  polygraph  and  urinalysis  tests.  "»  "«     TT^kIS!!^  £',*  i«  VhTtJ^ 

that  a  land  war  hi  Europe  would  not  remain  and  generalized  attacks  on  government.  aU  maoe  a  $i.J  ouiion  cui  m  ine  r-resi- 

conventionaL  An  extended  European  land  undermine   the   effectiveness  of   this   key  dent's  budget  request  for  military  per- 

war  would  require  a  general  mobilization,  workforce.  sonnel — the  maximum  that  could  pru- 
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dently  be  cut  without  sdvenely  im- 
pacUnr  poaonnel  readiness  and 
morale.  HJl.  1748  reduces  the  military 
pgrww*"*'  account  by  an  additional 
$700  million. 

The  allocation  of  further  cuts 
mmnnf  the  Subcommittees  in  order  to 
confonn  HJl.  1748  to  the  budget  reso- 
luti<Hi  reflects  a  conscious  decision  to 
protect  personnel  and  readiness  to  the 
m^Timiiin  extent  pocBible.  Nonethe- 
less, additional  cuts  in  the  military 
personnel  account  were  required— and 
those  cuts  were  very  difficult  to  make. 
As  I  stated  during  general  debate 
yesterday,  there  was  virtually  no  pro- 
gram growth  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1M8  budget  request  for  military 
personnel  other  than  funding  for  a 
pay  raise  and  increased  end  strength 
for  the  active  duty  Navy  and  the  Re- 
serve cwnponents.  In  the  committee- 
reported  bill,  we  reduced  the  military 
pi^  raise  from  4  percent  to  3  percent, 
effective  Janiuur  1.  1988.  but  did  not 
cut  end  strength.  In  the  remark  to 
meet  the  budget  resolution,  however, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Bfilitary  Person- 
nel and  Compensation  reluctantly  de- 
layed the  pay  raise  until  April  1,  1988, 
approved  a  1.000  cut  in  the  Navy  end 
strength  request  and  froze  all  the  Re- 
serve components,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Army  National  Guard,  at  last 
year's  levels.  That  was  a  very  difficult 
decision  to  make.  Congress  has  already 
approved  the  procurement  of  addition- 
al ships.  As  those  vessels  come  into  the 
inventory,  they  must  be  manned.  Simi- 
larly, the  decision  to  virtually  freeze 
Reserve  end  strength  is  out  of  sync 
with  previous  congressional  direction 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
services  to  turn  more  missions  over  to 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  final  reduction  to  meet  the  sub- 
committee's target  came  from  deau- 
thorization  of  the  temporary  lodging 
expense  [TLEl  during  fiscal  year  1988 
except  for  Junior  enlisted  personnel 
with  families— those  in  pay  grades  E-4 
and  below.  Last  year's  continuing  ap- 
propriation resolution  imposed  a  simi- 
lar restriction.  TLE  is  one  of  the  reim- 
bursements paid  to  military  families 
for  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  they 
incur  during  a  permanent  change-of- 
station  move  on  Government  orders.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  this  limitation 
on  TLE  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  to  re- 
store eligibility  for  TLE  for  all  service 
members  which  I  intend  to  offer 
should  funding  become  available  from 
reductions  in  other  programs. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  there  were 
no  easy  cuts  to  be  made  in  the  military 
personnel  account  this  year.  We  have 
tried  to  reduce  growth  rather  than 
cutting  into  existing  force  structure  or 
current  manpower  programs.  Before  I 
voted  for  the  budget  resolution  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Budget    Committee    Chairman    Bnx 
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Ghat  about  the  impact  of  the  budget 
resolution  on  military  persormel.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]  indicated  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  take  care  of  military 
personnel  in  the  final  budget  confer- 
ence resolution,  and  I  will  certainly 
hold  him  to  that  commitment.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances 
with  our  most  valuable  defense  re- 
source: our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 

As  a  result  of  my  discussions  with 
the  Budget  Committee  chairman,  I 
supported  the  budget  resolution  and, 
therefore,  suppoit  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute conforming  HJl.  1748  to  the 
budget  resolution  number  for  defense. 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCubdyI. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  substitute. 
I  do  so  somewhat  reluctantly  because  I 
would  have  preferred  that  we  have  a 
higher  defense  budget,  a  higher  level 
this  year  than  the  one  that  was  passed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  or  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
passed  the  full  House. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  budget  did  pass  the  full  House  and 
many  of  us  voted  for  that  because  that 
was  the  only  option  available  to  us 
this  year.  The  President's  budget  re- 
ceived 27  votes.  Certainly  that  was  not 
an  alternative.  We  were  faced  then 
with  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
were  going  to  reduce  the  deficits  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  we  made  that 
decision.  So  we  were  forced  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  make 
a    decision.    How   do    we    bring   oiur 
budget  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee into  line  with  the  overall  budget 
levels?  We  did  that,  and  I  have  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  others  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  worked  with  us.  They  did 
work  with  us  in  the  subcommittees  to 
try  to  resolve  this  very  difficult  proc- 
ess and  to  try  to  bring  those  numbers 
into  line  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
our  overall  policy,  that  reflected  the 
concerns  that  we  and  others  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  that 
we  protect  readiness,  that  we  protect 
personnel,  and  that  we  maintain  the 
strength  in  those  areas  that  we  felt 
was  necessary,  including  conventional 
strength,  which  has  been  so  ignored 
over  the  years,  to  try  again  to  estab- 
lish some  priorities  within  this  author- 
ization bill.  It  was  a  painful  process, 
and  yet  it  was  done  with  alacrity,  and 
I  am  surprised,  quite  frankly,  that  it 
went  as  quickly  as  it  did.  But  I  have  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  for  working  with  us.  We  did  come 
out  with  the  best  possible  bill  under 
the  circumstances. 

Now.  I  too,  hope  that  the  Senate 
comes  in  with  a  higher  level  and  that 
in  conference  we  will  come  and  be  able 
to  resolve  some  of  these  issues  in  a 


more  positive  manner  and  I  think  that 
will  certainly  occur. 

Even  though  I  think  it  is  reluctant; 
it  is  not  the  best  possible  solution  that 
we  have  today,  it  is  the  only  solution 
that  we  have  today  so  that  we  are  not 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  a  point 
of  order  or  an  amendment  that  is 
made  in  order  that  would  have  an 
across-the-board  cut  with  no  priorities, 
with  no  reflection  of  the  concerns  that 
we  have  had  in  these  vital  areas  such 
as  readiness  and  i>ersonnel  and  con- 
ventional capabilities. 

I  think  that  each  Member  must  and 
should  vote  for  the  Aspin  substitute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentlenum 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  it  is  so 
important  that  we  make  the  point  one 
more  time  that  this  is  not  a  debate  to 
bust  the  U.S.  Congress  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  a  vote  that  disagrees  with 
the  priority  mix  in  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  We  do  not  want  to 
cede  the  whole  game  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  because  everybody  knows  the 
numbers  are  going  to  be  higher  than 
what  we  are  doing  on  this  House  floor. 
For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  budget,  I  am  telling  you  we  are  not 
doing  anything  to  violate  the  overall 
budget  resolution.  We  do  not  have  one 
yet.  Please  vote  for  a  better  mix  and  a 
better  set  of  priorities. 

I  get  so  tired  of  hearing  all  these 
speeches  about  how  "I  have  to  reluc- 
tantly to  do  this,"  and  "how  we  need 
more  for  defense."  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  for  it  and  send  a  clear 
message  that  we  want  a  change  in  pri- 
orities, a  change  in  the  mix,  but  not  a 
vote  to  bust  the  congressional-passed 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  in  concluding 
debate  on  this  particular  amendment, 
let  me  say  for  the  interest  and  edifica- 
tion of  those  Members  and  people  who 
are  not  totally  familiar  with  the  House 
process,  for  years,  long  before  I  came 
here,  we  had  a  two-step  process.  We 
had  an  authorization  process  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriation  process. 
This  is  how  we  came  to  legislate  and  to 
pass  a  defense  bill,  the  public  works 
bill,  and  the  other  spending  bills  that 
the  Congress  passes. 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  over 
the  mounting  Federal  deficit,  there 
was  put  in  place  our  budget  committee 
system,  so  this  was  the  third  step  in 
the  process  whereby  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  supposed  to  get  together 
and  determine  what  is  the  total  size  of 
the  pie  that  we  are  going  to  cut  up  and 


to  ^portion  then  to  all  of  the  spend- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress. 

Well,  it  sounded  nice;  it  sounded 
good.  This  was  going  to  be  the  regulat- 
ing body  of  the  Congress  that  sajns  this 
much  money  can  be  spent  for  public 
works,  this  much  can  be  spent  for 
Medicare,  this  much  for  defense  and 
so  forth.  We  had  a  time  limit  set  and 
the  Budget  Committee  was  supposed 
to  fimction  by  a  certain  time.  Then 
our  authorizing  process  had  to  func- 
tion by  a  certain  time,  and  then  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  to 
fimction  and  appropriate  the  money 
before  the  Copgress  adjourned. 

Unfortimately.  the  system  Just  does 
not  work.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
never,  never  made  its  target  on  time. 
Two  years  ago,  we  were  finished  with 
a  biU  on  the  floor;  the  Senate  had  fin- 
ished its  bill.  We  were  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  before  we  even  got 
the  budget  resolution.  Last  year,  they 
were  stiU  late.  They  were  late  this 
year.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  go  forward 
and  mark  up  our  bill  and  after  we 
marked  it  up,  then  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee comes  out  and  says,  "Hey,  we 
have  got  a  figure.  Have  you  gone  and 
worked  it  our  with  the  Senate  now?  Is 
that  a  final  figure?"  No;  it  is  not  a 
final  figure.  That  is  Just  what  the 
House  Budget  Committee  did. 

"Will  it  be  the  final  figure?"  No;  it 
win  not  be  the  final  figure.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  not,  as  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  I  said  this  before,  legally 
bound  by  the  budget  resolution.  We 
are  trying  to,  in  an  effort,  to  effect 
comity  and  good  faith,  work  within 
the  system,  but  we  are  not  bound  as  is 
the  appropriations  process. 

So  we  have  come  up  with  what  we 
feel  is  a  fair  figure,  a  fair  amoimt  of 
expenditure  to  do  our  Job.  If  the 
Budget  Committee  later  comes  along 
and  makes  a  different  budget  figure, 
then  they  have  that  authority.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  cut  $17  billion 
additional  to  conform  to  a  budget 
figure  that  is  not  the  final  figure.  We 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be 
imtil  they  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  I  think  we  would  be  going 
through  an  exercise  in  futility  here. 

Whatever  we  do  is  not  going  to  be 
the  final  mark;  it  really  has  no  mean- 
ing. Yet,  in  order  to  try  to  comply  with 
the  budget,  we  are  going  back  to  what 
is  euphemistically  called  smoke  and 
mirrors.  We  are  slipping  pay  dates.  We 
are  deferring  payments. 

For  instance,  we  are  delajing  the 
paying  of  our  military  uniformed  serv- 
ices by  3  months  because  the  outlays 
would  be  reduced  by  one-quarter  of 
the  year's  expenditure.  We  are  delay- 
ing by  this  amendment  and  by  what 
would  be  required  evidently  under  the 
budget  outlay  figiire,  we  are  saying 
that  progress  payments  to  contracts 
are  going  to  be  delayed.  First  it  was  10 
days  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  12  days 
so  that  in  the  last  part  of  the  year 


moneys  that  are  owed  to  contractors, 
we  will  withhold  those  payments  for 
12  days  to  get  into  the  next  fiscal  year, 
then  we  wiU  pay  them.  We  are  not 
saving  any  money.  It  is  Just  gimmickry 
to  get  us  by  the  outlay  figure. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  unneces- 
sary. I  think  we  are  sending  the  wrong 
signal.  I  would  like  to  see  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  fig\ire 
stand,  at  least  until  we  get  a  final 
budget  figure  which  we  do  not  have 
and  might  not  have  for  2  more 
months. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  argue 
agaisnt  supporting  the  chairman's 
amendment.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  vote 
itdowiL 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Aspin  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  so  not  because  our  defense  pro- 
grams could  not  use  the  $312  billion 
requested  by  the  President,  and  not 
because  I  did  not  support  the  commit- 
tee's version  of  $305  biUion,  but  be- 
cause the  fiscal  restraints  that  we 
have  brought  upon  ourselves  make  the 
Aspin  amendment  the  only  feasible 
and  realistic  amendment  and  alterna- 
tive that  we  can  adopt. 

I  take  a  minute  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  spending  $5  for  each  $4  that 
have  come  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
last  several  years  has  gotten  us  in  the 
imwelcome  status  of  a  debtor  nation, 
meaning  that  we  owe  foreign  coimtries 
more  than  they  owe  us.  It  simply 
means  that  we  are  at  a  point  in  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  where  in  the 
South,  we  would  say  the  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost,  and  I  would  say 
that  the  roost  is  Just  a  little  bit  shaky. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
pot  of  money  to  take  money  out  of;  it 
is  a  matter  of  trying  to  balance  up  the 
delicate  situation  between  our  domes- 
trie  sector,  which  is  important.  We 
have  to  look  after  those  who  are 
bound  by  health  problems,  those  who 
need  education  and  those  who  have  to 
have  some  service  from  the  domestic 
sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prodefense.  I  re- 
alize that  we  have  to  have  a  strong  de- 
terrent. 

D  1510 

Many  of  us  remember  World  War  11 
and  know  that  had  we  not  entered  the 
war  at  the  appropriate  time,  we  know 
if  the  Germans  had  taken  England 
and  we  had  not  stopped  the  Japanese 
when  we  did,  where  we  might  be  today 
in  a  very  bad  situation;  so  we  have  to 
have  a  very  strong  deterrent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Aspin 
amendment.  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  good  look  at  what 
I  would  call  real  military  reform. 


I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber that  the  procurement  ma^nniti  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  3,000 
pages,  that  it  takes  125  days  to  buy  an 
average  procurement  contract  by  our 
defense  contractors  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  average  large  con- 
tract takes  almost  a  year  to  procure. 

We  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  save 
these  wasteful  dollars  which  no  doubt 
the  400  amendments  that  we  will  dis- 
cuss in  the  next  few  days  will  further 
encumber. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  fiscal  responsibility  that  we  face  as 
a  nation,  because  we  have  to  be  realis- 
tic, I  ask  for  full  support  of  the  Aspin 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  some  background  material  that  I  believe  re- 
inforces my  position: 

[n.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Washington,  DC,  May  4.  1987] 

Background:  The  bilateral.  US-USSR,  Nu- 
clear smd  Space  Talks  (NST)  In  Geneva  are 
divided  Into  three  negotiating  groups:  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START),  In- 
termediate-Range Nuclear  Force  (INF),  and 
Defense  and  Space  Talks  (DST).  Round  I  of 
NST  began  in  March,  1985:  Round  Vn 
ended  in  March,  1987.  Round  Vin  began  in 
late  April  for  the  INF  Negotiating  Group 
and  two  weeks  later  for  the  START  and  IDe- 
fense  and  Space  groups.  The  three  compo- 
nents of  the  US  Delegation  are  headed  by 
Ambassador  and  Chief  NST  Negotiator  Bfax 
Kampelman  (DST)  Ambassador  Ronald 
Lehman  (START),  and  Ambassador  May- 
nard  Glitman  (INF). 

US  objectives  in  NST  are  to  reach  agree- 
ments on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  that 
enhance  stability  and  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  war,  that  codify  deep  reductions  from 
ctirrent  force  levels,  that  leave  each  side 
with  equivalent  levels  of  forces  and  that  are 
effectively  verifiable.  With  regard  to  defen- 
sive weapons,  the  US  seeks  to  reverse  the 
erosion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  engage  in 
constructive  dialogue  on  a  jointly  managed 
transition  to  greater  reliance  on  defensive 
systems  should  research  show  that  effective 
defenses  are  feasible. 

Although  the  Soviets  agreed  to  three  sep- 
arate negotiating  groups  they  have  "linked" 
agreement  on  strategic  offensive  arms  to 
prior  agreement  in  Defense  and  Space.  In 
Defense  and  Space,  so  far,  they  have  sought 
to  constrain  the  current  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  research  program  beyond 
the  constraints  of  the  ABM  Treaty;  such 
constraints  are  unacceptable  to  the  US. 
Linkage  between  DST  suid  INF  has,  on  sev- 
eral different  occasions,  been  Imposed  and 
then  publicly  removed  by  the  Soviets  to 
appear  as  a  concession.  In  October  of  1985, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  announced 
that  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  reach  an 
INF  agreement  without  one  in  DST;  but  fol- 
lowing the  Reykjavik  meeting  in  October, 
1988,  the  Soviets  "relinked"  all  of  the  nego- 
tiations. The  current  Soviet  position  pre- 
sented as  a  major  initiative  by  Gorbachev  in 
late  February,  1987  once  again  delinked  INF 
from  START  and  Defense  and  Space.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  NST,  the  Soviets  have 
linked  agreement  In  START  to  agreement 
in  Defense  and  Space. 

From  13-15  April,  1987,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  accompanying  U.S.  ex- 
perts visited  Moscow  and  held  a  aeries  of 
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meettngi  vtth  a«oana  aecratary  OortMcbev 
and  Fonrtg"  lUnMw  SbenrdnadK  which 
Induded  eztavive  dlKUMkm  of  N8T  lames. 
RetatlTdV  little  vmtitM  on  START  and  De- 
(enae  and  Space  taauea  «aa  achieved  but 
ooBrideimble  iwotreaa  was  made  In  the  INF 
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UmiBB  STATBS  Um  SOTIXr  FOSmOKS— IHF 

At  ReykjaTik.  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
nntoB  aff«ed  in  principal  to  a  Klobal  limit 
ol  100  knc-iaiMie  IMF  (UUMF)  missUe  war- 
baa*  for  each  aide,  with  none  in  Europe. 
(UUMF  tndude  VB  F«rahinf  n  and  ground- 
lOTprtMrf  eniiae  miasilea  (OLClf )  and  Soviet 
88-aOa  and  S8-4a).  The  reaidual  missile  war- 
heads would  be  deployed  in  Soviet  Asia  and 
on  U8  territory.  The  SorieU  dropped  their 
l5P»j  t^wiHny  tnttii*-~-  that  British  and 
Fnnefa  strategic  mlariles  be  Included  in 
audi  an  agreement.  The  sides  also  agreed  on 
the  need  for  effective  verification  (including 
on-site  inspection)  of  obligations  assumed. 
After  thorouito  consultation  with  its  NATO 
«ni— ,  the  US  tabled  an  INF  Draft  Treaty 
on  llaich  4  building  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  negotiations  to  that  date,  in- 
cluding the  agreemmts-in-prineiple  reached 
at  Reykjavik.  The  US  INF  Treaty  also  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  approach,  including 
specific  inspection  measures,  to  ensure  ef- 
fective verification  of  the  agreement 

Issues  between  the  sides  that  ronaln  to  be 
settled  before  a  mutually  agreeable  Treaty 
can  be  eomideted  Include: 

Tbe  SovleU  have  insisted  that  the  100 
permitted  US  LRINF  miasile  warheads  de- 
ployed in  the  US  be  deployed  beyond  strik- 
ing dtatance  of  Soviet  territory  (l.e.  no  de- 
ployments in  Alaska).  The  US  opposes  any 
constraints  on  deployment  within  US  terri- 
toty. 

The  US  seeks  equal,  global  limits,  as  part 
of  the  initial  INF  Treaty,  on  ITS  and  Soviet 
SRIMF  missiles  in  the  range  band  between 
the  Soviet  SS-33  (ca.  500km)  and  the  Per- 
shing n  (1800km)  at  the  current  Soviet 
level,  thereby  according  the  US  the  right  to 
match  the  Soviet  leveL  The  US  could  exer- 
cise iU  right  to  equality  either  by  deploying 
new  SRIMF  systems  or  through  conversion. 
The  Soviets  have  opposed  any  solution 
which  would  permit  the  US  to  offset  with 
US  systems  the  current  Soviet  monopoly  on 
SRIMF  systems. 

In  ICoacow,  the  Soviets  proposed  to  deal 
with  SRIMF  in  a  separate  negotiation  that 
would  lead  to  a  sero  outcome  for  SRINF  In 
Europe  and  equality  on  a  global  basis.  In 
Moscow,  the  Soviets  also  stated  that  on  sig- 
nature of  an  INF  treaty,  they  would  with- 
draw S-13's  deployed  In  East  Germany  and 
Cfeechoalovakia  and  destroy  them.  This.  In 
effect,  establishes  a  new  Initial  celling  below 
the  ciirrent  Soviet  levels.  In  Geneva,  recent- 
ly, they  further  elaborated  their  approach 
to  an  SRIMF  scdution  which  the  US  is  care- 
fully considering. 

After  consulting  with  iU  Allies,  the  United 
States  will  reqwnd  to  these  new  Soviet  posi- 
tions. 

The  US  "T*"***"*  that,  in  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  effective  verification,  the  sides 
must  address  verification  details  as  part  of 
the  process  of  reaching  agreement  on  a 
Treaty.  While  there  is  agreement  In  princi- 
ple to  some  basic  principles  of  verification. 
detailed  discussions  are  just  beginning.  The 
Soviets  have  also  indicated  at  various  times 
that  they  may  want  to  defer  consideration 
of  vCTifkxtion  details  until  after  a  Treaty  is 
agreed.  This  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
U& 

With  respect  to  verification,  the  US  has 
prcvoaed  a  series  of  measures  that  include 


non-interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification  (including  a  ban  on  te- 
lemetry encryption),  data  exchanges,  on- 
side  inm>ectlon  to  confirm  baseline  data,  in- 
spections to  verify  elimination  of  systems, 
and  lnq>ections  to  verify  permitted  residual 
IMF  levels.  ^„ 

US  experts  In  Moscow  noted  that  verif  ica- 
Uon  and  several  of  the  remaining  technical 
Issues  In  the  LRINF  area  could  be  faciliUt- 
ed  If  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a  global 
sero  outcome  for  LRINF— the  preferred 
goal  of  the  United  SUtes. 

STAKT 

At  Reykjavik  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  agreement  In  principle  on  50%  re- 
ductions by  1991  in  strategic  offensive 
forces.  This  would  be  Implemented  by  re- 
ducUon  to  1600  strategic  nuclear  deUvery 
vehicles  (SNDVs).  SNDVs  are  ICSMs, 
SLBMs  and  heavy  bombers.  It  would  also  be 
Implemented  by  limits  on  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  to  6000;  these  include  ballistic 
mlssUe  warheads,  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles (ALCMs)  and  other  heavy  bomber  ar- 
maments—with each  heavy  bomber  armed 
with  other  than  AIXTMs  (e.g.  gravity  bombs 
and  short  range  alr-to-surface  missiles 
(SRAMs)),  to  count  as  a  single  warhead 
toward  the  6000  limit.  In  addition,  both 
sides  agreed  to  seek  a  mutually  accepUble 
solution  to  the  question  of  limiting  long- 
range  nuclear-armed,  sea-launched  cruise 
mlssUes  (SLCMs)  and  agreed  that  SlCtSs 
would  not  be  Included  In  the  1600  SNDV 
and  6000  warhead  aggregates. 

Issues  between  the  sides  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Soviets  continue  to  link  50%  reduc; 
tlons  to  agreement  In  Defense  and  Space 
and  agreement  to  begin  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. 

The  US  seeks  warhead  subllmlU  of  no 
more  than  4800  ballistic  mIssUe  warheads. 
3300 ICSM  warheads,  and  1650  warheads  on 
permitted  IC3Ms  except  those  sllo-based 
light  and  medium  IC3Ms  with  six  or  fewer 
warheads;  the  US  goal  in  proposing  these 
sublimits  Is  to  prevent  a  concentration  of 
warheads  on  the  most  destabilizing  forces 
such  as  heavy  ICSMs  with  highly-fraction- 
ated pay  loads  (i.e.,  carrying  several  war- 
heads). 

Taking  Into  account  the  Soviet  concern 
about  substantial  force  restructuring,  the 
VS.  proposed  in  Moscow  that  the  fifty  per- 
cent cuts  be  Implemented  over  seven  years 
Instead  of  five.  This  would  allow  the  Soviet 
side  time  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to 
meet  the  US-proposed  sublimits. 

The  Soviets  had  earlier  made  proposals.  In 
effect,  for  sublimits  of  80-85%  for  warheads 
on  ballistic  missiles  and  60%  on  warheads  on 
IC3MS  but  they  withdrew  these  proposals 
in  connection  with  their  Reykjavik  propos- 
al. In  Moscow,  the  Soviets  argued  that  the 
price  of  their  agreement  at  Reykjavik  to  a 
bomber  weapon  counting  rule  was  the  drop- 
ping of  any  ballistic  mIssUe  warhead  subli- 
mits. This  Is  incorrect— U.S.  acceptance  of 
the  bomber  counting  rule  was  precisely  on 
the  asstunption  that  there  would  be  war- 
head sublimits.  Unfortunately,  no  progress 
was  made  on  this  issue  during  the  Moscow 
meetings. 

WhUe  the  Soviets  have  argued  that  over- 
all reductions  under  the  1600/6000  limits 
would  Include  fifty  percent  reductions  In 
heavy  ICBMs.  sublimits  on  only  heavy 
ICBMs  cannot  substitute  for  the  US  pro- 
posed package  of  three  sublimits. 

The  US  has  proposed  that  a  START 
Treaty    limit    both    sides'    missUe    throw- 


weight,  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
of  destructive  power,  to  60%  of  the  current 
Soviet  level  and  that  the  reduction  be  codi- 
fied by  either  direct  or  indirect  llmlU.  The 
Soviets  claim  that  the  proposed  60%  reduc- 
tion in  strategic  forces  would  result  in  ap- 
proximately a  50%  reduction  In  their  ballis- 
tic missile  throw-weight,  but  they  have  re- 
fused to  codify  this  reduction  as  an  obligv 
tion  under  the  Treaty. 

The  US  would  ban  mobile  ICBMs.  princi- 
pally because  of  verification  difficulties;  the 
Soviets  would  permit  them  but  have  not  ad- 
dressed US  concerns  about  verification. 

On  verification,  whUe  there  is  agreement 
on  the  broad  principles  (daU  exchange  and 
observation  of  both  reductions  and  remain- 
ing inventories  as  in  INF),  the  sides  have 
not  addressed  the  details  of  specific  meas- 
ures and  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  more  re- 
strictive in  terms  of  access  for  on-site  in- 
spection. 

Finally  In  Moscow,  the  U.S.  proposed  that 
the  two  sides  begin  drafting  treaty  language 
during  Round  Vin  and  that  we  seek  to  con- 
clude a  START  Treaty  by  the  end  of  1987  or 
early  1988. 

DERHSK  AHD  SFACX 

During  the  April  Moscow  meetings,  the 
United  SUtes  offered  a  new  proposal  along 
the  following  lines: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  commit  through  1994  not  to  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  commitment  would  be  contingent  on 
Implementation  as  scheduled  of  agreed 
START  reductions,  i.e.,  50  percent  cuts  to 
equal  levels  of  1600  delivery  vehicles  and 
6000  warheads,  with  appropriate  sublimits, 
over  7  years  from  entry  into  force  of  a 
START  agreement;  it  would  not  alter  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  sides  under  custom- 
ary international  law  to  withdraw  In  the 
event  of  material  breach  or  jeopardy  to  su- 
preme Interests. 

After  1994,  either  side  could  deploy  defen- 
sive systems  of  its  choosing,  unless  mutually 
agreed  otherwise. 

To  further  enhance  predlcUbillty,  the  two 
sides  would  establish  an  annual  exchange  of 
data  on  their  planned  strategic  defense  ac- 
tivities, would  Implement  the  US  "Open 
Laboratories"  initiative,  and  establish  proce- 
dures for  reciprocal  observation  of  strategic 
defense  testing. 

The  United  States  believes  this  package 
would  esUblish  a  regime  that  would  dra- 
matically reduce  nuclear  arms,  ensure  that 
neither  side  faces  sudden  changes  in  the 
strategic  environment,  facilitate  enchanced 
mutual  confidence  through  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  strategic  defense  programs  and 
plans  of  the  other  side,  and  allow  both  sides 
to  continue  their  exploration  of  the  poten- 
tial for  strategic  defense.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  regime  that  would  establish  strategic 
stabUlty  at  radically  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
forces  well  into  the  future. 

In  Moscow,  the  Soviets  again  called  for  a 
10-year  period  of  nonwlthdrawal  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  But  as  under  the  new  U.S. 
proposal,  this  period  wold  be  keyed  to  initial 
START  reductions  of  50  percent.  They  did 
add  a  new  element  suggesting  the  two  sides 
agree  on  a  list  of  prohibited  space-based  ob- 
jects. They  also  adjusted  the  timing  of  sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

The  new  Soviet  proposal  does  appear  to 
have  some  constructive  elements.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proposal,  like  ours,  is  made  in  the 
context  of  the  50  percent  START  reduc- 
tions on  which  we  had  agreement  In  princi- 
ple at  Reykjavik.  This  eliminates  the  diffi- 


cult issue  of  offensive  reductions  during  the 
second  half  of  their  nonwlthdrawal  period. 
AddltionaUy,  the  Soviet  offer  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations during,  rather  then  after,  the 
nonwlthdrawal  period  about  subsequent 
ABM  activities  is  a  positive  step.  Neverthe- 
less, several  very  difficult  issues  remain  in 
this  area. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  substitute  defense  author- 
ization offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Aspin,  calls  for  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  Departnwnt  of  Defense 
research  outlays  compared  to  the  committee 
proposal.  I  highly  commend  this  portion  of  the 
substitute  authorization  and  I  feel  that  such 
action  is  long  overdue.  Frankly,  our  research 
spending  priorities  are  totally  out  of  line  witfi 
our  national  research  prionties.  We  are  squar»- 
dering  money  on  research  for  exotic  weaponry 
while  our  ability  to  invent  and  produce  corv 
sumer  electronics,  manufacturing  processes 
and  medical  techn<}logies  is  under  constant 
threat  from  overseas. 

Defenders  of  unchecked  growth  in  military 
research  and  development  argue  ttiat  the 
nation  benefits  from  nonmilitary  spinoffs  from 
these  investments.  But  the  facts  defy  this  ra- 
tionale. The  fruits  of  military  research  and  de- 
vekjpment  are  often  left  on  the  shelf  in  the 
security  vaults.  They  are  released  only  after 
they  have  been  independently  reinvented  in 
the  private  sector,  and  as  likely  as  not  by  f<x- 
eign  (xjmpetitors.  Getting  military  research 
ami  development  to  the  civilian  marketplace  is 
a  losing  proposition — it  is  too  specialized,  t(X) 
costly,  arxi  in  nwst  cases  designed  for  a 
purely  military  environment  By  the  time  a 
spinoff  is  available,  it  is  often  obsotete.  John 
Young,  president  of  Hewlitt-Packard  has  sakl 
ttiat  "military  research  is  so  exotic  and  so 
stow  that  It  offers  little  commercial  use."  Ac- 
cording to  Ehc  Bloch,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  civilian  technotogies  are 
in  most  cases  more  advanced  than  those 
used  by  tf>e  military. 

If  one  needs  further  proof  that  our  research 
and  devetopment  priorities  need  rearranging, 
simply  took  at  our  overseas  competition.  The 
nondefense  R&D  outlays  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  for  West  Germany  and  Japan  are  about 
a  third  greater  than  our  own.  We  have  been 
moving  In  exactly  the  wrong  direction  in  our 
R&D  investment.  Since  1980  Defense  R&D 
has  grown  by  96  percent  while  civilian  R&D 
has  decreased  by  15  percent  For  every  dollar 
that  we  spend  for  research  and  developn)ent 
at  Health  and  Human  Services,  we  sperxi 
nearly  $9  on  tfie  military.  For  every  dollar 
available  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Defense  R&D  community  has  nearly  $30, 
at  both  HHS  and  NSF,  the  share  of  research 
moneys  available  has  been  declining  in  recerrt 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  we  put  the 
brakes  on  our  out-of-control  military  R&D 
spending  and  consider  wtiere  sonra  of  ttut 
mortey  couki  be  more  wisely  invested.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  that  our  nation's  security  de- 
pends on  much  more  tfian  high-technotogy 
weaponry.  Our  future  is  tied  to  the  wise  use  of 
ail  of  our  intellectual  resources,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  devetopment  of  commercially  useful 
technotogies.  We  must  place  a  higher  pricxity 
on  using  our  scierKe  to  solve  probtoms  of 
fiealth,  envirorwnent  and  energy.  An  end  to 


the  growth  in  an  already  btoated  military  re- 
search and  devetopnwnt  account  is  a  small 
first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Aspin  substitute.  The  amendment 
wouto  exacerbate  a  growing  problem  wf>erein 
tf>e  top  lirra  altocation  for  defense  is  increas- 
ingly determined  by  near  term  House  budget- 
ary expediency  rather  than  threat  based  mili- 
tary requirements. 

The  notion  that  the  $288.7  bilUon  altocated 
for  defense  in  the  House-passed  budget  reso- 
lution is  adequate  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
for  defense  is  an  illusion.  Fiscal  year  1988 
would  mark  the  third  consecutive  year  of  neg- 
ative real  growth  in  tf>e  procurement  accounts. 
Proponents  of  these  decreases  argue  that 
they  can  and  should  be  accommodated  by 
trimming  waste  from  the  prcxrurement  rec^uest 
However,  it  is  evident  from  tfie  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  tfiat 
we  have  gone  beyond  trimming  waste  from 
the  procurement  request  Indeed,  worttiy  pro- 
grams are  terminated  not  for  cause,  but  8(>le<y 
on  the  basis  of  affordability.  It  shouto  go  with- 
out saying  ttuit  abandoning  worthy  programs 
in  midsb^am  is  perhaps  the  greatest  waste  of 
all. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  cannot  and  will  not  abdicate  my  re- 
sponsibility to  instruct  the  H(xise  on  wtiat  is 
required  for  defense  to  Satisfy  tt>e  esthetics  of 
ttie  budget  process.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  hope- 
ful VnaX  any  final  budget  resokition  will  provide 
an  increasiBd  level  of  funding  for  defense  so 
that  a  number  of  w(xtt)y  programs  can  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
pcxt  of  the  Aspin  substitute  amendnoent 

The  committee  drafted  its  bill  prior  to  adop- 
tion of  the  House  budget  resolution.  Wf>ile  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  that  budget  I  did  feel  it 
offered  the  promise  of  enhanced  control  over 
defense  spending.  Adopting  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute will  conform  this  bill  to  the  budget  gener- 
ating signiftoant  savings.  For  that  reason,  I 
support  it  sto-ongly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Aspin  proposal  contains 
a  number  of  conto'oversiai  provistons  that  have 
not  cleared  the  committee,  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  flimsy  savings.  However,  atong  with 
Vna  srrtoke,  it  does  make  some  real  cuts.  It  is 
the  only  document  we  have  whk:h  meets  tt)e 
budget  targets  passed  by  the  full  House  only 
weeks  ago.  As  such,  it  provides  as  good  a 
working  document  as  we  can  find  in  which  to 
frame  the  debate  of  defense  poltoy  for  ttie 
coming  year. 

Critics  of  the  Aspin  substitute  call  it  draconi- 
an.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent wouto  like,  but  it  provides  for  a  reastxv 
ably  strong  defense  for  the  coming  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  I.  atong  with  Mr.  Pohter, 
introduced  a  budget  resolution  that  we  felt 
presented  adequate  funding  levels  for  all 
areas,  but  which  achieved  rmxe  real  savings 
ttian  any  otiier  proposal  consklered  by  the 
House.  We  constoered  a  number  of  possible 
deferise  savings  reforms,  and  arrived  at  a  de- 
fense BA  figure  of  $284  billton.  The  Aspin 
sut>stitute  provides  ainwst  $5  billton  more 
than  that  figure.  It  shouto  not  be  consklered 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  boils  down  to  one 
of   fiscal    responsibility.    We   can't   cut   any 


apendkig  unless  we  cgt  al  «pendk»g.  I  urge 
my  coNeagues  to  support  the  Aapin  amend- 
ment and  to  proceed  with  the  defense  debate 
from  a  more  fiscally  responsible  starting  point 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant suppcxt  of  ttiis  amendment  chiefly  be- 
cause it  places  the  auth(xizatton  level  f(y  de- 
fense programs  in  line  with  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  However,  I  am  distressed 
by  the  cuts  recommended  from  the  prevtous 
HASC  levels  of  H.R.  1748  which  are  painful  in 
8on>e  cases  and  devastating  in  others.  Also.  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  tfiat  although  I 
stot>ngly  endorse  a  renewed  emphasis  on  oxv 
venttonal  weapons  systems  in  terms  of 
NATO's  needs,  I  believe  that  the  Air  Force 
procurement  is  somewhat  a  casualty  of  this  as 
well  as  of  that  servtoes'  difficulties  wMh  the  B- 
1B  bomber. 

I  am  dismayed  that  H.R.  1748  and  the  sub- 
stitute retain  full  funding  for  initiating  work  on 
two  new  nuclear  carriers  whie  Gripping  or 
sacrificing  certain  stiBtegto  systems  such  as 
SRAM-II,  a  must  weapon  for  the  advanced 
technotogy  bomber,  tactical  programs  such  as 
ATBM  R&D  and  conventtortal  elements  such 
as  Harrier-ll  aircraft  arxi  ttie  Aquila  RPV. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  that  the  susti- 
tute  retains  the  $100  miHion  add  which  I 
sti-ongly  supported  for  advar>ced  sutxnarine 
RDT&E  and  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
HASC  hearings  on  the  pace  and  nature  of  the 
Navy's  approach.  I  strongly  endorse  ttie  $20 
mHlton  in  tfie  substitute  fcx  tt>e  x-ray  lithogra- 
phy initiative  whtoh  is  a  joint  DOO/DOE  pro- 
gram which  I  was  pleased  to  catalyze  with  a 
letter  to  Under  Secretary  Godwin  early  in  this 
Congress.  I  am  gratified  to  note  tfiat  I  was 
able  to  obtain  support  for  a  companion  $20 
millton  to  cany  out  DOE  work  in  x-ray  lithogra- 
phy through  the  Energy  Research  and  Devet- 
opment Sub(X)mmittee  under  ttw  Science, 
Space,  and  Technotogy  Committee. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  cxm- 
eludes  the  debate  on  this  side.  I  have 
no  additional  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  All  time  has  expire<L 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  modi- 
fied, offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspik]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOR 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  249,  noes 
172,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  811 
ATES— 249 


Ackemuui 

BUbray 

Brown  (CA> 

Akaka 

Boggs 

Brown  (CO) 

Alexander 

Boland 

Bruce 

Andrews 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bryant 

Aspin 

Bonker 

Atkins 

Bonkl 

Byron 

AuCoin 

Bosco 

CampbeU 

Barnard 

Boucher 

Cardln 

Bates 

Boxer 

Carper 

Beilenson 

Brennan 

Can- 

Biacgi 

Brooks 

Chandler 
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duke 
Oodbo 


(TZ> 


Ooate 
OHUWa 


OoughUn 

Ooyne 

Ciwkttt 


Jeffordi 

Jenkins 

JobmooCSD) 

ioam  atO 

JaiiM(Tlf) 

Jontt 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kwnrily 

Klldee 


dtlBOwaa 


Kolter 

Koetmayer 

lAFUee 


DtaveD 

Dixon 

r)nnnt>Hy 

Dacim<ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dynally 

Dyaon 

Culy 


(CA) 


Felglian 
nake 


KIA) 
i(CA) 
Lehman  cn.) 


Levin  <MI> 
Lewis  <OA) 
Uoyd 

LowTy(WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 


PuneU 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ray 

Riefaardson 

Rldie 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roomer 

Roae 

Rastenlu>wsU 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roytal 

Ruaw 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sdwuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Sehumer 

Sharp 

Sikonki 

Sistsky 


Manton 
Markey 

MarUnea 

Mauui 

Mavioules 


FMOdl 


FocUette 


MeCloakey 
MeCnrdy 
ICcHuch 
Ifeicmen  (ia» 
Mfume 


PHd(MI) 
rtad<TN) 


iailer<CA) 
Miller  (WA) 
lllneU 
Moakley 


Oarda  Ifoody 

OaydOB  Morella 

Oejdenson  llorrlsan  (CT) 


OUckman 


Oovdon 

Otant 

Ormy(IL> 

Of«y(PA> 

Oiecn 

Ouarini 

OuBderaon 

Han  (OH) 


Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoefabruedmer 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hoekaby 

Hncbes 


Anderson 
Applegate 
Ardier 
Armey 


Murphy 

Nade 

Matcher 

Neal 

Mowak 

Oakar 

Obetstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortls 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Fanette 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 


Ballmter 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

^oehlcTt 

Boulter 

Broomfteld 

Buechner 


Perkins 
Pickett 
Pi<±le 
Porter 
Price  (IL) 
Price  (NO 
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Running 

Callahan 

Chappell 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Q>bte 

0(denian(MO) 

Courter 

Cnit 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL> 

Davto(MI) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith  (PL) 
smith  (lA) 
Smith.  E)enny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solars 
Spratt 
StOermain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Trailer 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vento 
Vlscloaky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Tates 
Tatron 


Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Bidieieh 

niweU 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Galled 

Oaiio 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Orandy 

Gregg 

HalKTX) 


Hammersehmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Bastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

HUer 

Bolloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

LoU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

UmA 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Psckard 

Parrta 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sazton 


Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulse 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith  (TZ) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH> 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
WUaon 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 

Toung(AK) 
Toung  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— la 


Annunslo 
Anthony 
Herman 
Boner  (TN) 


Burton 
C^ombest 
Gephardt 
Horton 


Levine  (CA) 
Marlenee 
McKlnney 
Tauzin 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Combest 
against. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DDALL  and  Mr.  VENTO 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Traxler],  having  assumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Russo  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  military  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  RE- 
VTTALIZATION  ACT  OP  1987 

Bdr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  154  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  154 
Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
27)  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  additional 
financial  resources  to  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loein  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority    member   of    the    Committee   on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
bill   shall   be   considered   for   amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shaU  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule,  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  amendment  oy  title,  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accopanying  this  reso- 
lution, by  and  If  offered  by  Representative 
St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island,  or  his  desig- 
nee, said  en  bl(x:  amendments  shall  l>e  con- 
sidered as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  forty  minutes,  etjually  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ments and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  shall 
not   be    subject    to    amendment    or    to    a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
No  other  amendment  which  changes  or  af- 
fects the  subject  matter  of  title  I  shall  be  in 
order.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bl(x; 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution,  by  and  if  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Pepper  of  Florida,  or  his  designee,  said 
en  bloc  amendments  shall  be  considered  as 
read,  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
forty    minutes,    equally   divided   and   con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ments and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  shall 
not    be   subject    to    amendment    or   to    a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  <x>nsideratlon  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered    as    ordered    on    the    bill    and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  exc«pt  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  TatlorI.  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  154  is  a  modified  open  rule 
providing  for  the  construction  of  HJl. 
27.  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Recapitalization 
Act  of  1987.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Banking 
Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  now  printed  in  the  bill, 
as  an  original  blU  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule 
and  provides  that  the  substitute  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  by  title 
and  that  each  title  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read.  In  addition,  the 
rule  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
the  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule 
XVI— the  germaneness  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  154 
is  a  modified  open  rule  because  only 
one  en  bloc  amendment  to  title  I  is 
made  In  order  in  the  rule.  That 
amendment,  printed  in  the  report  ac- 
companying this  rule,  by  and  if  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Mr.  Sr  Germain,  or 
his  designee,  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  The  rule  provides  that  the 
St  Germain  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  division 
of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  shall  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  40  min- 
utes, that  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendments  and  a  Member  op- 
posed. 

The  St  Germain  amendments  are 
significant  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  I  should  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  explain  them.  H.R. 
27.  as  reported  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, provides  for  a  2-year  $5  billion 
recapitalization  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  That 
provision  was  agreed  to  by  the  full 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  25  to  24.  re- 
versing the  vote  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  which  had 
adopted  a  provision  providing  for  a  $15 
billion  5-year  recapitalization  by  a  vote 
of  23  to  20.  Because  of  the  closeness  of 
these  votes,  and  the  ongoing  debate  as 
to  which  level  of  funding  for  the 
FSUC  is  best  suited  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial crisis  that  currently  faces  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  and  the  FSLIC. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  has  recom- 
mended a  rule  which  will  permit  the 
House  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
reported  $5  billion  2-year  recapitaliza- 
tion and  a  $15  billion  5-year  recapital- 
ization. However,  because  of  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  problem  facing  the 
FSLIC.  the  Committee  also  recom- 
mends that  no  other  amendment 
which  affects  the  subject  matter  of 
title  I  shall  be  in  order. 

The  rule  also  specifically  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  en  bloc 
amendments,  printed  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  rule,  by  and  if  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  or  his  designee.  These  en  bloc 
amendments,  which  amend  title  II  of 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  40  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendments  and  a  Member  opposed. 
The  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  question  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
Pepper  amendments  broaden  the  eligi- 
bility for  capital  forbearance  to  minor- 
ity savings  and  loan  associations  and 
directs  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  develop  a  program  providing  for 
the  deposit  of  Federal  fimds  in  minori- 
ty savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  rule  specifi- 
cally makes  the  Pepper  amendments 
in  order  to  title  II,  the  nile  does  not 
preclude  the  offering  and  consider- 
ation of  any  other  germane  amend- 
ment to  either  title  II  or  title  in.  How- 
ever. Members  should  be  aware  that 
since  this  bill  is  narrowly  drafted, 
amendments  that  go  beyond  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  titles  II  and  HI  are  not 
germane  and  will  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  In  other  words,  other  bank- 
ing issues  such  as  nonbank  banks  and 
a  moratoritmi  on  the  expansion  of 
bank  powers  are  not  germane  to  H.R. 
27  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  that  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  rule  also  provides  that  the  previ- 
ous question  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  on  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  vital  importance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  In  the  course  of  the  past 
few  months  the  news  has  been  filled 
with  reports  on  the  precarious  state  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  the 
related  strains  on  the  FSLIC.  My 
State  is  in  a  particularly  troublesome 


situation  and  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  FSLIC  must  be  recapitalized  to 
insure  the  savings  of  depositors  in 
these  troubled  S&L's. 

But  just  as  importantly,  it  is  vital 
that  the  forbearance  provisions  of  title 
n  be  enacted  to  aUow  those  well-man- 
aged institutions  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  a  chance  to  revitalize 
and  work  themselves  back  into  a 
healthy  financial  status.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  in  need  of 
some  direction  from  the  Congress  as 
to  how  to  manage  this  financial  crisis, 
and  the  forbearance  provisions  of  HJl. 
27  are  an  important  element  in  the 
ability  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try to  return  to  a  healthy  and  profita- 
ble state.  In  addition,  the  provision  of 
title  ni  of  the  bill  which  permanently 
extends  titles  I  and  II  of  Gam-St  Ger- 
main—those provisions  which  include 
authority  for  the  emergency  interstate 
acquisitions  of  closed  thrifts  and  the 
net  worth  certificate  program— are  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry.  Finally,  title  III  also  imposes 
a  fee  on  those  FSLIC-insured  institu- 
tions that  leave  the  system  and  reaf- 
firms that  deposits  up  to  the  statutori- 
ly prescribed  amoimt.  In  federally  in- 
sured depository  institutions,  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

In  sum  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  27  is 
a  reasoned  and  rational  congressional 
approach  to  a  financial  crisis.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  rule  and  to 
pass  this  bill  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  assisting  this  vital  industry  to 
regain  its  health  and  to  protect  the  de- 
positors in  the  Nation's  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  154 
is  the  rule  under  which  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  27.  a  complicated 
method  to  raise  new  capital  through 
bond  financing  to  help  shore  up  the 
ailing  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Under  this  rule,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  open,  the  House  will  decide 
whether  to  raise  $5  billion  in  new  cath 
ital  over  the  next  2  years,  or  whether 
to  raise  $15  billion  over  5  years. 

The  Members  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  issue,  although  the 
rule  limits  amendments  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  title  I  of  the  bill  to  those  spec- 
ified in  the  Rules  Committee  report. 
Under  the  rule,  the  House  will  be  al- 
lowed one  vote  on  three  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  [Mr.  Sr  Ger- 
main]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  con- 
troversies surrounding  the  bill,  made 
in  order  by  this  rule,  has  been  the 
amount     necessary     to     recapitalize 
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FSUCs    Insurmnoe    fund,    and    over 
wbat  amount  of  time. 

Although  the  administration  and 
some  monben  of  the  Banfclng  Com- 
mittee supported  $15  billion  in  bond  fi- 
nancing over  5  years,  the  committee 
reported  $5  bllUon  over  2  years. 

One  can  only  Imagine  the  twists  and 
turns  this  Issue  has  taken  during  the 
past  few  days,  for  lo  and  behold,  last 
Tuoday  there  was  a  surprise  reversal 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  P^nMwg  Committee  chair- 
man, and  this  rule  reflects  the  new  re- 
aliticB  of  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
this  rule  because  it  is  what  the  biparti- 
san leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
WMiMng  asked  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  to 
title  I  specified  in  the  rule  are  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  St  OButAiH  en  bloc,  and 
they  would: 

Provide  for  $15  billion  In  new  FSLIC 
funding  over  a  S-year  period: 

Place  an  anPM*i  cap  of  $3.5  billion 
on  this  new  financing,  unless  Congress 
passes  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  a 
higher  amount;  and 

AUows  Congress  to  stop  the  funding 
2  years  after  enactment  by  passing  a 
Joint  resolution  prior  to  the  end  of 
that  period. 

The  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  are 
debatable  for  40  minutes,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment,  and  are 
not  divisible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  to 
title  I  specified  in  the  rule  are  the  only 
amendments  that  wlU  be  in  order  to 
that  title.  Since  title  I  is  closed  to  any 
other  amendments  that  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  might  have, 
some  Members  may  well  oppose  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  further  speci- 
fies a  set  of  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Those  amendments  are  to  title  11. 
they  are  to  be  offered  en  bloc,  and  are 
debatable  for  40  minutes.  They  are  not 
subject  to  further  amendment,  and 
they  are  not  subject  to  division. 

The  amendments  by  Brfr.  Pepper  add 
new  language  relating  to  minority- 
owned  savings  and  loan  institutions  in 
title  in.  In  essence,  the  minority- 
owned  provisions  are  closed. 

One  of  the  amendments  instructs 
FSLIC  to  use  forbearance  in  closing 
minority-owned  savings  and  loans  so 
that  they  wlU  be  kept  open  even 
though  they  may  not  meet  the  eco- 
nomic depression  criteria  for  other 
S&L's  found  in  the  bilL 

The  second  amendment  directs  the 
Treasury  Department  to  deposit  more 
Federal  funds  in  FSLIC-insured.  mi- 
nority-owned savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  provision  of 
title  n  deals  with  capital  forbearance 


of  well-managed  S&L's  whose  net 
worth  has  fallen  below  a  certain  level. 
Those  portions  of  title  II  will  be  open 
to  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  general  provisions  of  H.R.  27 
are  found  in  title  III,  and  they  will  be 
open  to  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Included  in  title  m  is  a  penalty  fee, 
known  as  exit  fees  for  FSLIC-insured 
institutions  that  excercise  their  option 
to  convert  to  FDIC  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  biU  as  re- 
ported, the  12  regional  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  are  to  put  up  $1  billion  to 
create  a  separate  Financing  Corpora- 
tion, which  in  turn  will  sell  $2.5  billion 
worth  of  zero-coupon  bonds  each  year 
to  private  investors. 

The  complex  borrowing  arrange- 
ment in  H.R.  27  was  originally  pro- 
pceed  so  that  the  SScL  industry  would 
ultimately  finance  the  borrowing  costs 
associated  with  recapitalizing  the 
fund.  

The  S&L  members  of  FSLIC  would 
be  responsible  for  repaying  the  inter- 
est on  the  30-year  bonds  through  new, 
higher  assessments  levied  on  their  de- 
posits by  FSLIC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  cur- 
rently backs  more  than  $900  billion 
worth  of  deposits  at  3,200  S&L's.  S&L 
insolvency  has  dwindled  the  primary 
Insurance  fund  reserves  to  $1.4  billion 
in  the  past  few  months. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  report  concluded  that  FSLIC  is 
technicaUy  bankrupt,  since  its  current 
liabilities  outweigh  assets  by  about  $3 
billion.  The  GAO  predicted  that 
FSLIC  would  need  some  $24  billion 
over  the  next  several  years  in  order  to 
close  and  sell  hundreds  of  bankrupt 
SdcL's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  needs  to 
act  quickly  on  this  bill  to  recapitalize 
the  FSLIC,  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
positors who  have  come  to  rely  on 
FSLIC-insured  thrift  institutions.  This 
rule  is  the  first  step,  and  I  urge  it  be 
adopted. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtue]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  27,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  excellent  statement  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  in  support  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today. 

To  afford  a  little  background  as  to 
why  we  are  here,  it  was  about  2  years 
ago  that  Ed  Gray,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
George  Gould.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Finance,  and  the  other 
regulators  came  to  see  some  of  us 
saying  that  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  fimd  was 


in  trouble.  This  came  on  the  heels  of 
the  do^ng  of  the  privately  ins\u«d 
savings  and  loans  in  Ohio  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  S&L  problem 
in  Maryland. 

To  the  Chairman's  credit,  he  began 
hearings  on  this  issue  almost  immedi- 
ately. We  came  up  with  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  $15  billion  to  re- 
capitalize the  FSLIC  fimd  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  savings  and  loan 
Industry  signed  off  on  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
signed  off  on  it,  Treasury  signed  off  on 
it,  and  it  passed  the  House  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar. 

The  other  body  passed  a  similar  bill, 
but  other  issues  were  added,  and  the 
other  body,  feeling  it  could  get  more 
in  the  way  of  banking  legislation  by 
that  process,  did  not  give  us  a  clean 
vote  on  the  FSLIC  recap. 

After  the  99th  Congress  adjoiu-ned. 
the  n.S.  League  came  up  with  a  plan 
which  would  provide  $5  bUlion  over  a 
2-year  period.  GAO,  which  has  no  axe 
to  grind  in  this  controversy,  says  that 
$5  billion  is  not  enough;  that,  in  effect, 
with  only  $5  billion  the  taxpayers  will 
end  up  bailing  out  troubled  S&L's;  I 
do  not  see  any  other  way  around  it, 
after  having  listened  to  testimony  for 
over  2  years  on  this  issue. 

GAO  says,  that  $15  billion  is  needed 
to  maintain  public  confidence  and  to 
ensure  that  depositors  are  paid  from 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  insur- 
ance fund,  which— and  I  emphasize 
this— is  the  insurance  fund  established 
for  the  purposes  of  seeing  that  no  de- 
positor ever  loses  money. 

Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  spe- 
cial assessment  can  be  phased  out 
more  quickly  under  a  $15  billion.  5- 
year  plan,  which  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  imder  a  $5  billion  2-year 
plan. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
plan  of  forbearance  for  institutions 
which  have  found  themselves  in  diffi- 
culty, mostly  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  because  of  changes  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  S&L's  in  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  and  California  have 
been  hard  hit  because  oil  prices  and.  in 
some  cases,  agriculture  prices  have 
dropped.  These  are  the  States  where 
the  most  serious  problems  exist. 

I  think  some  reasonable  forbearance 
provision  is  Justified. 

Title  III  pertains  to  the  exit  fee.  and 
there  will  be  more  discussion  on  that 
later. 

The  exit  fee  is  what  the  name  im- 
plies: that  is,  in  effect,  a  cost  or  charge 
for  withdrawing  from  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insiu-ance  Corporation 
in  favor  of  moving  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  The  fear 
is  that  there  might  be  a  widespread 
exodus  that  could  erode  the  base  of 
FSLIC. 

I  think  that  probably  some  exit  fee 
should  be  exacted. 
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In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \irge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  rule  and 
the  amendment  to  fully  fund  the 
FSUC  recapitalization.  It's  time  for 
Congress  to  act  to  preserve  public  con- 
fidence in  our  Nation's  thrift  institu- 
tions and  their  Federal  insurer. 
FSLIC. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  rule  and  of 
H.R.  27,  and  plan  to  also  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germaih]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  that  will  increase 
the  capitalization  amount  for  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  the  $15  billion. 

The  size  of  the  problem  that  the 
FSLIC  faces  is  at  minimum  the  $15 
billion  that  will  be  discussed  in  that 
amendment.  Congress  should  be  cer- 
tain that  it  provides  for  the  adequate 
capitalization  of  the  FSLIC  in  order  to 
resolve  current  problems  and  accom- 
plish orderly  transitions  for  some  in- 
stitutions and  to  avoid  a  potential 
crisis. 

This  new  capital  must  be  coupled 
with  other  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  blU  in  title  H  of  H.R.  27. 
which  provides  for  changes  in  the  ac- 
counting and  regulatory  treatment  of 
thrifts,  as  well  as  forbearance  for 
those  well-managed  institutions  whose 
troubles  are  due  to  regional  economic 
decline. 

Others  will  discuss  in  some  detail 
the  need  for  that  $15  biUion  of  mini- 
mum capitalization,  which  I  support.  I 
plan  to  take  a  few  minutes  now,  and 
during  the  general  debate,  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  forbearance  and 
reform  section  of  the  bill,  or  title  II. 

I  will  discuss  in  broad  terms  the 
need  for,  under  this  rule,  forbearance 
and  regiUatory  reform  and  then  detail 
some  of  those  forbearance  and  regula- 
tory items  during  the  general  debate. 

First,  I  want  to  begin  by  making 
crystal  clear  that  title  II  is  not  a  hold- 
harmless  provision  against  closing  in- 
stitutions that  are  so  deeply  Insolvent 
that  they  cannot  recover.  Those  insti- 
tutions wUl  be  closed  or  merged  with 
other  institutions.  They  must  be  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  industry  can  sur- 
vive. 

Nothing  in  title  n  of  H.R.  27  would 
prevent  or  restrict  the  closing  of  those 
institutions  that  are  so  deeply  insol- 
vent that  they  cannot  recover. 

What  title  II  does  do  is  it  ensure 
three  things  will  happen.  First,  that 
those  institutions  that  are  so  Insolvent 
that  they  have  to  be  closed  will  be 
closed  or  merged  with  other  healthly 
institutions;  second,  ensure  that  those 
institutions  that  can  work  their  way 
back  to  health  will  be  allowed  to  do  so; 
and  third,  it  wlU  change  those  regula- 


tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  that  are  currently  driving  down 
the  valuation  of  commercial  real 
estate  and  commercial  real  estate 
loans  to  an  artificially  low  level,  even 
below  the  real  market  value,  which  is 
already  low  enough. 

D  1600 

Too  many  of  the  Bank  Board's  regu- 
lations have  provided  a  value  that  is 
even  less  than  the  already  depressed 
market  value. 

Title  II  provides  for  no  radical 
changes.  It  simply  replaces  unrealistic 
regulations  with  regulations  that  are 
based  on  either  generally  accepted  ac- 
coimting  principles  or  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  regulatory  accounting.  By 
way  of  backgroimd  for  this  legislation, 
on  the  forbearance  section.  I  would 
comment  to  the  Speaker  that  al- 
though our  national  economy  is  expe- 
riencing overall  growth,  there  are  ac- 
tually two  economies  in  this  country. 
One  is  the  one  with  robust  growth  and 
development  that  we  see  on  the  East 
and  West  Coasts.  The  other  is  in 
America's  heartland  and  in  the  South- 
west where  depressed  oil  and  agricul- 
tural prices  have  caused  a  decline  in 
property  values,  which  are  the  collat- 
eral for  loans  by  thrifts,  of  often  as 
much  as  60  to  80  percent  of  a  decline. 
These  declines  in  property  values  have 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  collateral- 
based  institutions,  the  savings  and 
loans,  that  are  also  feeling  the  effects 
of  overbuilding. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  regulators  at  the  nation- 
al level,  in  dealing  with  the  thrifts  in 
depressed  areas,  has  often  been 
unduly  har«h  and  has  exacerbated  an 
already  existing  problem.  The  regula- 
tors have  come  to  those  areas  and 
have  sometimes  required  most  thrifts 
to  reappraise  their  properties  and 
write  down  the  value  of  their  loans  to 
and  beyond  the  depressed  market 
value  and  often  below  that  value. 

Additionally,  thrifts  have  not  been 
allowed  to  establish  loan  loss  reserves, 
as  are  allowed  by  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

So  this  two-part  effort,  the  fuU  $15 
billion  recapitalization  combined  with 
forbearance  and  regulatory  reform, 
has  been  formulated  and  drafted  by 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main], by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtlie],  and  by  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Title  II  contains  provisions 
that  would  establish  a  forbearance 
policy  for  well-managed  institutions 
and  would  change  many  of  the  harsh 
accounting  practices  and  establish  an 
appeal  for  those  thrifts. 

During  the  course  of  the  general 
debate  on  the  bill  I  wiU  come  back  to 
discuss  the  details  of  each  of  the  provi- 
sions that  are  contained  in  Title  II. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  PabrisI.  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  of  the  legislation.  HJl.  27. 
that  is  before  us  this  afternoon. 

There  is  always  a  simple  answer  to  a 
very  complex  problem,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  but  the  problem  with  that  is 
that  those  simple  answers  are  invari- 
ably wrong.  In  this  case  what  we  have 
is  a  fairly  simple  situation.  We  have  a 
thrift  industry  which  has  been  over- 
run by  changes  in  technology  and 
computer  capabilities  and  all  the 
things  we  know  about  in  the  delivery 
of  financial  services  in  this  Nation, 
and  consequently  we  deregulated — and 
that  was  the  right  decision,  in  my 
view— back  in  1981.  and  we  gave  those 
thrifts  new  powers  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial lending  activities.  Some  of  the 
managements  of  those  thrift  indus- 
tries turned  out  to  be  not  the  right 
kind  of  managements  that  we  would 
want.  Some  of  the  asset  distribution 
was  wrongfully  mismanaged.  In  some 
cases  there  was  outright  fraud.  But 
that  is  history  now,  and  we  have  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  as  we  find  it  today. 

It  has  been  alluded  to  earlier  in  this 
debate  that  the  FSLIC  is  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble.  It  is.  and  let  me  tell 
the  Members  Just  how  deep.  In  a  letter 
yesterday  the  General  Accounting 
Office  indicated  that  its  estimate  in 
March  of  the  loss  of  FSLIC  and  its  in- 
surance fund  for  calendar  year  1986 
will  be  close  to  $11  billion— that  is  bil- 
lion—in  1  year,  and  the  accumulated 
deficit  of  that  insurance  fimd  will  be 
in  the  range  of  $6  billion.  Let  me 
repeat.  That  is  $6  billion  in  the  red. 

That  is  why  many  of  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, suggested  that  the  initial  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee— and  I  might 
add  that  was  by  the  margin  of  one 
vote— was  woefully  inadequate  to  even 
meaningfully  address  this  problem. 
The  president  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
Home  Loan  bank  testified  that  it 
would  cost  $6  to  $8  billion  Just  to  solve 
the  Dallas  regional  problems,  and 
there  are  12  regional  banks. 

Where  in  God's  name  does  it  make 
any  sense  to  deal  with  a  bill  that 
would  provide  the  authority  to  issue 
bonds  for  only  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  2 
years  when  you  cannot  even  solve  the 
problems  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dallas 
Airport  with  that  kind  of  money? 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  adopt  the  St 
Germain-Carper-Wylie  substitute 

which  will  be  offered  in  the  general 

consideration  on  this  issue  to  Increase 

the  authorization  to  $15  billion. 
But  even  that  will  not  be  enough.  If 

there  is  anybody  in  this  room  who  be- 
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lleves  we  are  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem with  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, you  ought  to  think  again  because 
many  experts  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  accumulated  deficits  of 
FBLIC  are  approaching  $35  to  $45  bil- 
lion—and the  obligation  of  that  deficit 
will  be  inescapable. 

What  we  have  witnessed.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  regulators  losing  the  ability 
to  control  this  changing  industry,  and 
the  deficits  that  have  accumulated  wUI 
surely  become  an  obligation  of  the 
Pederal  taxi>ayer.  if  we  do  not  address 
this  dtuation.  What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  avoid  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  who  wiU  follow  this  debate 
and  the  merits  of  this  bill  will  look 
very  carefully  at  the  needs  of  this  in- 
dustry, which  can  and  will  continue  to 
provide  an  important  service  to  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation,  but  only  if 
we  step  forward  in  a  courageous  way 
today  and  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  iKHon]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  sorely  needed  to  begin  to  solve  the 
problems  the  S&L  industry  is  experi- 
encing. I  will  be  supporting  H.R.  27.  as 
reported,  providing  for  an  additional 
$5  billion  over  a  2-year  period  to  sup- 
plement the  current  insurance  funds. 

For  the  sake  of  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  we  must 
reject  the  $15  billion  proposal.  It  is 
time  we  stop  trying  to  solve  problems 
by  throwing  money  at  them.  Yester- 
day, Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  was 
quoted  as  sajing: 

The  condition  of  the  FSLIC  is  being  delib- 
erately exaggerated  by  the  n.S.  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
pressure  Congress  into  acting  on  a  $15  bil- 
lion "clean"  FSUC  bill,  which  they  support. 

Mr.  Proxmire  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  next  several  weeks,  we  will  see  sto- 
ries about  how  FSLIC  is  almost  out  of 
money,  about  how  there  may  be  one  or  two 
large  thrift  failures  Just  around  the  comer 
that  will  supposedly  bust  the  remaining 
fund. 

I  thought  this  very  curious  coming 
from  the  chairman,  until  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment called  up  my  office  to  inform  me 
that  GAO's  recent  report  stating  the 
FSUC  was  $3  billion  in  the  red  had 
Just  been  upidated  to  $6  billion  in  the 
red. 

Who  are  these  guys  trying  to  kid! 
I'm  not  sajring  they  aren't  telling  it 
like  it  is.  Just  that  it  is  quite  a  coinci- 
dence that  they  happen  to  "update" 
their  "figures"  24  hoxu^  before  debate 
is  to  begin  on  the  bill. 

Additionally,  we  must  not  forget 
that  these  are  not  Federal  fimds.  This 
is  money  the  S&L's  themselves  will  be 
paying.  At  a  time  when  many  S&L's  in 
my  district  are  in  a  gray  area  of  sol- 


vency due  to  poor  economic  conditions 
in  the  State,  we  in  Congress  are  at- 
tempting to  pile  more  and  more  obli- 
gations onto  them.  Aren't  financial 
conditions  bad  enough  without  asking 
them  to  pay  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lars a  year?  To  ask  them  to  pay  any- 
thing higher  than  $5  billion  is  asking 
them  to  pay  too  much. 

Over  the  next  2  years  economic  con- 
ditions may  change  dramatically.  I 
know  we  in  Oklahoma  are  counting  on 
things  getting  better.  They  couldn't 
get  much  worse.  Should  we  experience 
an  improvement  in  the  State,  the  net 
worth  of  many  of  our  S&L's  would  im- 
prove and  the  amount  of  funding  nec- 
essary would  be  diminished. 

Treasury's  own  analysis  has  stated 
that  the  FSLIC  can  only  reasonably 
spend  $5  billion  in  1  year,  yet  some  are 
advocating  giving  them  much  more. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  would 
happen  to  that  money.  We  would  see  a 
swelling  in  the  personnel  at  FSLIC 
and  more  bureaucracy!  Just  what  we 
need. 

Oklahoma  is  economically  depressed 
from  the  drop  of  energy  prices  over 
the  last  year.  In  1986  alone,  the  S<feL 
industry  in  Oklahoma  lost  $249  mil- 
lion. However,  60  percent  of  housing 
loans  in  Oklahoma  come  from  S&L's. 
Nationally  the  nimiber  is  52  percent. 
Our  actions  today  could  seriously 
damage  an  industry  that  provides  our 
Nation  with  over  half  of  its  housing 
mortgages.  In  1986,  FSLIC  insured 
S&L's  provided  more  than  $265  billion 
Ln  loans  to  the  American  people. 

We  must  consider  not  only  the 
present  cost  of  increasing  premiums, 
but  also  the  costs  of  paying  back  these 
bonds.  Thrifts  in  Oklahoma  will  pay 
$47  million  for  recapitalization  under 
the  $5  billion  plan.  But  if  the  $15  bU- 
lion  plan  is  approved,  the  price  tag 
goes  up  to  $125  million. 

That  $78  million  difference— the  ad- 
ditional money  Oklahoma  thrifts 
would  pay  under  the  $15  billion 
amendments-is  what  concerns  me.  Can 
the  thrifts  afford  it?  And  just  as  im- 
portant, can  Oklahoma  afford  it? 

In  both  cases,  the  answer  is  no. 

The  thrifts  in  Oklahoma  have 
burden  enough  with  the  $5  billion 
plan.  This  amendment  would  triple 
that  burden  and  quite  possibly  seal 
the  doom  of  Oklahoma  thrifts  that 
might  otherwise  work  their  way  out  of 
their  current  distress. 

This  amendment  also  would  take  $78 
million  out  of  the  lending  pool  Okla- 
homans  rely  on  for  home  mortgages. 
The  arithmetic  is  simple.  Figuring  an 
average  mortgage  of  $80,000,  that's 
enough  money  to  finance  nearly  1.000 
homes,  and  in  one  State  alone. 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  we 
have  an  industry  that  makes  over  half 
of  all  housing  mortgages  in  the  coun- 
try being  debt  ridden  for  15  or  20 
years.  When  they  pay  back  this  debt, 
those   dollars   are   not   available   for 


home  lending,  their  primary  mainstay. 
And  since  their  income  will  be  less 
with  paying  back  these  bonds,  they 
will  need  more  incrane  to  remain 
healthy.  The  only  avenue  left  is  to 
raise  the  costs  of  the  money  they  are 
lending  to  home  buyers.  This  could 
impact  the  entire  home  lending 
market.  If  an  industry  that  provides 
over  half  of  all  home  lending  raises  its 
prices,  you  can  be  assured  the  rest  of 
lenders  wUl  follow. 

American  homeowners  and  those 
Americans  hoping  to  be  homeowners 
someday,  are  the  real  losers  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  lUr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  those  people 
from  Oklahoma  know  what  they  are 
doing.  I  hope  they  know  what  they  are 
doing  because  in  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma we  have  some  troubling  S&L's. 
And  it  is  an  insuring  fund. 

I  originally  thought  we  could  survive 
on  five  and  two.  However,  as  one  who 
has  to  look  at  this  responsibly.  I  did 
indeed  change  my  mind.  Let  us  re- 
member the  committee  vote  was  origi- 
nally 23  to  20  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  then  it  was  24  to  23  in  full  com- 
mittee, a  1-vote  margin  on  $5  billion 
for  2  years  against  $15  billion  for  5 
years. 
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I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  an  insuring  fimd.  Many  institutions 
who  are  now  yelling  about  the  15-5  are 
the  very  institutions  that  should  have 
yelled  at  their  State  legislators  and 
Sta*^e  regulators  who  allowed  a  lot  of 
these  institutions  to  run  amok  and  run 
wild.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  face 
the  music. 

Remember,  my  colleagues,  if  we  do 
not  take  this  means  using  other  than 
taxpayers'  fimds  to  solve  the  dilemma, 
your  taxpayers,  yoiu-  constituents  may 
well  end  up  footing  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  want  to  have  to  explain 
that  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  thank  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  rule  that 
they  have  brought  before  us  today.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr. 
Taylor  for  their  presentations.  They 
were  very  accurate  and  precise  presen- 
tations of  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  well- 
constructed  rule  and  it  is  a  fair  rule.  It 
allows  all  the  Members  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  important, 
crucial  issue  of  the  15-5  as  opposed  to 
the  5  and  2.  without  bringing  in  all 
kinds  of  other  formulas  that  would 


really  mess  up  this  very,  very  delicate- 
ly balanced  f  imding  proposition. 

Once  again,  I  say  "thank  you"  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  they  will  see  fit  to  support  this 
rule  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  debate 
and  make  the  important  decisions 
before  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  154  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  27. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  27)  to  facilitate  the  provision  of 
additional  financial  resources  to  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  with  Mr.  Glickmam  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaim]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WylieI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  27  is  a  recogm- 
tion  of  the  serious  drain  on  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration [FSLIC]  from  its  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  problems  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  FSLIC  needs  addi- 
tional funds  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
condition  of  the  thrift  industry  has 
placed  severe  strains  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's— Bank 
Board— resources  and  the  FSLIC  in- 
surance fund.  Although  estimates 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  new  fimds 
FSLIC  needs,  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  new  funding  sources  are  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  current  deposit 
insurance  base. 

A  comparison  of  FSLIC's  insurance 
f\md  balance  and  the  current  cost  of 
resolving  known  troubled  institutions 
alone  indicates  that  financial  re- 
sources other  than  those  FSLIC  has 
traditionally  depended  on  are  neces- 
sary. The  Bank  Board  is  now  closely 
monitoring  351   troubled  institutions 

with  total  assets  of  $117  biUion.  The 


Bank  Board  estimates  that  these  insti- 
tutions have  net  operating  losses  of 
nearly  $10  million  a  day  or  $3.6  billion 
per  year.  FSLIC  losses  resulting  from 
assistance  it  has  provided  to  institu- 
tions have  increased  dramatically, 
from  $23  million  in  1980  to  $10.8  bU- 
lion  in  1986. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing a  fimding  mechanism  to 
shore  up  the  FSLIC  fimd,  H.R.  217 
provides  up  to  $5  billion  to  FSLIC  over 
a  2-year  period.  The  funding  mecha- 
nism, which  will  have  no  impact  on 
the  budgetary  process,  will  be  accom- 
plished by  an  initial  fvmding  from  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  then 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  in  the  pri- 
vate markets. 

However,  as  was  stated  last  Tuesday 
in  a  Joint  statement  by  Speaker 
Wright  and  myself,  continued  moni- 
toring of  the  problems  in  the  industry 
argues  convincingly  that  the  situation 
requires  a  $15  billion  recapitalization 
plan  over  5  years,  thereby  providing 
the  long  range  confidence  needed  in 
the  industry.  In  fact,  just  yesterday 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  [GAO] 
stated  that  as  of  December  31,  1986, 
FSLIC  was  insolvent  by  $6  billion. 
During  hearings  in  March,  GAO  testi- 
fied that  a  negative  net  worth  of  $3 
billion  was  expected  at  that  stage  of 
their  audit. 

Therefore,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  new  funding  for 
FSLIC  in  the  amoxmt  of  $15  billion 
over  5  years,  with  an  annual  cap  for 
new  financing  of  $3.5  billion.  The  biU 
includes  a  provision  for  sunset  of  the 
fimding  mechanism  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  a  provision  that  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion ceiling  be  raised  imder  emergency 
conditions— again  by  joint  resolution. 

In  addition  to  the  fimding  mecha- 
nism, the  legislation  contains  several 
other  key  elements: 

First,  the  bill  includes  a  forbearance 
program  for  well-managed  institutions 
operating  with  impaired  capital  levels 
in  designated  economically  depressed 
areas.  By  "well-managed"  the  commit- 
tee does  not  include  those  institutions 
whose  managers  are  incompetent  or 
where  insiders  have  engaged  in  fraud 
or  other  criminal  activity.  I  thought 
this  point  was  clear  but  some  have 
chosen  to  falsely  interpret  the  for- 
bearance provisions  as  a  method  of 
keeping  all  institutions  open.  Frankly, 
that  kind  of  distortion  does  not  belong 
in  a  debate  of  this  importance.  Relief 
granted  under  the  bill's  forbearance 
provisions  also  applies  to  those  institu- 
tions which  have  loan  participations 
with  troubled  thrifts,  even  though  the 
former  may  not  be  located  in  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  as  defined  by 
this  legislation. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  each  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  to  establish  an 
appeal  process  by  which  aggrieved  in- 
stitutions and  borrowers  can  obtain 
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timely  review  of  regulator  actions  by 
"outside  experts." 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
committee  will  periodically  review  and 
evaluate  FSLIC's  performance  over 
the  next  several  years.  The  review  and 
evaluation  will  focus  on  how  FSLIC 
spends  the  funds,  which  institutions  it 
closes,  what  type  of  assistance  and  for- 
bearance it  provides,  and  whether  its 
personnel  and  funding  resources  are 
adequate.  I  should  add  here  that  many 
Members  are  reluctant  to  grant  FSLIC 
the  authority  to  raise  $15  billion. 
Their  concern  is  that  FSLIC.  flush 
with  new  money,  will  act  to  close 
many  of  the  institutions  that  have 
negative  net  worth,  especially  smaller 
institutions.  I  want  to  assure  those 
Members  that  the  committee  will 
insist  on  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
ports from  the  Bank  Board  detailing 
their  activity.  The  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  review  the  Bank  Board's  re- 
ports, conduct  other  oversight  activi- 
ties as  necessary,  and  then  report  its 
findings  to  the  House  as  a  whole.  Rest 
assured,  the  committee  will  indeed  be 
vigilant,  and  if  significant  changes  in 
FSLIC's  conduct  are  warranted  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  them. 

Fourth,  finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
an  exit  fee  for  institutions  leaving 
FSLIC. 

H.R.  27  recognizes  that  the  problems 
experienced  by  some  insured  institu- 
tions are  due  in  part  to  economically 
depressed  conditions  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country.  The  biU  includes  a 
number  of  strong  forbearance  provi- 
sions designed  to  help  institutions  and 
borrowers  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  It  allows  well-managed  savings 
and  loans  and  borrowers  adequate 
time  to  develop  business  plans,  to  re- 
structure portfolios,  and  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional capital  all  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  Bank  Board.  In  ad- 
dition, H.R.  27  encourages  institutions 
to  work  with  troubled  borrowers  by 
reaffirming  that  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  should  be  used 
to  permit  loan  restructuring  without 
loss  recognition  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
sought  to  achieve  a  balanced  ap- 
proach, taking  into  consideration  the 
many  competing  concerns  and  issues 
involved  in  H.R.  27.  We  believe  that 
the  bUl,  as  it  will  be  amended,  is  ani4>- 
propriate  compromise,  giving  FSLIC 
the  funding  mechanism  for  raising  $15 
billion  in  new  capital  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  the  concerns  of  in- 
sured institutions  and  borrowers  seek- 
ing fair  and  equitable  treatment  from 
the  Bank  Board. 

H.R.  27  includes  forbearance  provi- 
sions, yet  it  also  preserves  the  regula- 
tory independence  of  the  Bank  Board. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
some  ambiguity  that  has  arisen  pursu- 
ant to  the  forbearance  provisions  in 
tiUe    II.    WhUe    capital    forbearance 
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standard!  are  set  forth  in  section  202. 
such  forbearance  wiU  be  gnnted  only 
for  those  well-managed  institutions 
whose  capital  position  has  htea  affect- 
ed by  loans  made  in  economically  de- 
pressed regions.  Clearly,  this  is  for- 
bearance for  economic  reasons,  and  in 
no  way  restricts  the  rights  and  super- 
vte»ry  duties  of  regulators  to  uncover 
and  correct  any  fraud,  criminal  activi- 
ty «nd  managerial  incompetency.  We 
expect  the  Bank  Board  and  FSLIC  to 
do  no  less  than  this  in  fulfilling  their 
supervisory  responsibilities  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  the  bill  we  have 
befwe  us  today  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  to  be  a  long-term  proc- 
ess with  the  overall  goal  of  restoring 
the  thrift  industry's  trust  in  its  regula- 
tor, of  rebuilding  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  deposit  insurance  fimd, 
and  preserving  those  well-managed  de- 
pository institutions  dedicated  to 
home  ownership  financing. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  P*»i8]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  again  on  this 
matter  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues 
the  simple  pnHKMdtion  that  there  is  a 
desperate  need  here  for  this  Congress 
to  help  this  industry  in  its  time  of 
crisis. 

Let  me  reassure  the  average  deposi- 
tor in  the  average  S&L  around  the 
Nation  that  there  is  no  need  to  run 
down  and  withdraw  yotv  money,  if 
your  account  balance  is  under 
$100,000.  because  it  is  not  the  deposi- 
tors who  are  at  risk  here.  My  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  pledges  once 
tgtin  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
average  depositors.  Rather,  the  indus- 
try is  at  risk  here,  and  not  even  all  of 
it.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  industry 
is  adequately  capitalized  and  making 
historic  profits;  but  unfortunately,  25 
percent  of  it  is  in  desperate  trouble 
and  losing  money  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate. 

Let  me  share  with  you  the  news 
issued  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  which  operates  the  in- 
surance fund,  dated  April  17,  1987.  It 
rqported  that  the  74  percent  of  the 
FSLIC  insured  thrifts  reporting  prof- 
its during  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  had  a  net  income  of  $2.3  billion, 
but  in  sharp  contrast  the  26  percent  of 
the  industry  in  that  same  period  that 
was  losing  money  had  aggregate  losses 
of  $3.2  billion,  $500  million  more  were 
lost  by  26  percent  of  the  industry  than 
was  made  by  74  percent  of  the  indus- 
try. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  is  what  I  call  severability.  What 
we  have  got  to  do  is  find  a  way  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  thrift  industry  itself 


to  segregate  that  healthy  segment  and 
place  it  in  some  Idnd  of  posture  in 
which  they  wiU  not  be  adversely  im- 
pacted by  the  disasters  being  faced  by 
the  unhealthy  and  imsound  segment. 

This  is  not  an  Interest  rate  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  asset  quality 
problem.  The  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try has  simply  made  loans  to  various 
developers,  landowners  and  others 
around  the  country,  who  have  lost 
money  and  the  quality  of  the  assets  se- 
curing the  loans  made  by  the  S&L's  in 
trouble  simply  do  not  have  a  market 
value  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 

We  are  currently  witnessing  a  race 
to  the  Treasury  between  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  by  far  the  - 
biggest  the  deepest  trouble  with  a  defi- 
cit estimated  to  be  $35  billion  to  $45 
billion;  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, estimated  to  have  a  need  of  $8 
billion:  by  the  Pension  Guarantee 
Fund,  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
two  or  three  other  Government  agen- 
cies, all  in  the  race  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  get  their  hands  on  public 
fimds  to  keep  from  getting  in  deeper 
financial  trouble.  All  at  the  same  time. 
The  consequences  of  their  successfully 
accomplishing  that  struggle  are  enor- 
mous for  all  of  us. 

That  is  an  unseemly  foot  race.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  Congress  has  been 
watching  it  happen.  We  have  simply 
got  to  address  this  problem  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  and  we  have  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalcz]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  27,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Recapitalization  Act  of  1987. 

Action  to  recapitalize  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion [FSLIC]  is  long  overdue.  Last 
year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  similar  legislation  by  voice 
vote.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation 
became  embroUed  in  extraneous  con- 
troversies regarding  other  banidng-re- 
lated  issues,  and  the  99th  Congress 
ended  without  arresting  the  decline  of 
FSUC's  financial  fortunes. 
A.  TRX  nfTEGRrrr  or  thx  ugislativk  process 

As  we  resumed  consideration  of  the 
FSLIC  recap  legislation  in  the  100th 
Congress,  many  of  the  same  factors 
which  precipitated  the  stalemate  in 
the  99th  Congress  threatened  to  re- 
emerge.  Earlier  this  year  the  Senate 
passed  omnibus  banking  legislation 
dealing  with  a  multitude  of  issues  in- 
cluding FSLIC  recap,  checkholds, 
bank  powers,  and  nonbank  banlcs.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  yet  to 
even  consider  much  of  what  the 
Senate  did  in  its  legislation,  several 
parts  of  which  were  extremely  contro- 
versial. 

The  integrity  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  rightful  prerogatives  of  this 
body  and  its  Committee  on  Banidng 


could  not  be  preserved  if  we  simply  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Senate  legislation.  Yet. 
by  tying  such  controversial  and  unex- 
plored issues  to  vital  legislation  such 
as  the  FSLIC  and  checlchold  bills,  the 
Senate  presented  us  with  a  dilemma. 
We  could  surrender  our  right  to  inde- 
pendently consider  these  issues  in 
order  to  secure  passage  of  emergency 
legislation,  or  we  could  Insist  that  the 
issues  be  treated  separately  on  their 
own  merits  and  pass  a  clean  FSLIC 
bill. 

I  have  constantly  urged  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee,  in- 
cluding Chairman  St  Germain,  not  to 
go  to  conference  on  any  matter  that 
had  not  been  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  to  insist  on  a  clean 
FSLIC  bill.  Chairman  St  Gcrmain 
agreed  that  this  was  the  proper  coiu-se 
of  action,  and  supports  a  clean  FSLIC 
bill.  This  was  the  only  responsible 
course  to  have  taken,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  when  the  Senate  evaluates 
the  situation  it  will  not  attempt  to 
hold  this  much  needed  legislation  hos- 
tage to  a  controversial  and  imrelated 
agenda. 

B.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  THRIFT  INDOSTRT 

The  thrift  industry  and  FSLIC  are 
having  serious  problems,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  address  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  FSLIC  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  substantially  healthier 
than  the  industry  which  it  insures. 
From  1934  to  1979  FSLIC  provided  as- 
sistance to  124  institutions  and  only 
had  to  pay  off  depositors  in  13  of 
these  cases.  From  1982  to  1986  FSLIC 
provided  assistance  to  124  institutions, 
a  5-year  total  that  equalled  the 
amount  assisted  in  the  first  45  years  of 
the  Bank  Board's  existence.  In  addi- 
tion, during  this  same  period,  FSLIC 
closed  down  an  additional  48  institu- 
tions; in  1986  alone  21  institutions 
have  been  closed  down,  and  if  re- 
sources permitted,  the  figure  would 
have  been  much  higher.  For  example, 
the  Bank  Board  lists  180  institutions 
that  it  considers  in  hopeless  financial 
condition  and  which  should  be  either 
dissolved  or  merged,  and  another  180 
thrifts  which  may  soon  be  similarly 
situated. 

Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  in  this  country  is 
such  that  it  would  be  unconscionable 
for  us  to  further  delay  action  on  this 
legislation.  While  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Nation's  3.234  S&Ls 
are  in  good  financial  shape,  more  than 
445  thrifts  are  insolvent  imder  Gener- 
ally Accepted  Accoiuiting  Principles 
[GAAP].  These  insolvent  institutions 
hold  more  than  $112  billion  in  assets, 
and  are  losing  money  at  the  rate  of  $2 
billion  per  year.  These  losses  may 
soon,  if  not  already,  total  almost  $4 
billion  per  year,  and  could  go  even 
higher. 


C.  rSLIC'S  PmARCIAI.  COHDmOll 

OAO  has  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  FSLIC  $23.5  billion  just  to  resolve 
its  current  caseload  of  insolvent  insti- 
tutions. Unfortimately,  FSLIC  is  in  no 
bette^r  shape  than  many  of  the  institu- 
tions that  it  insxu-es.  Moreover.  GAO 
has  also  concluded  that  FSLIC's  1986 
losses  will  total  almost  $11  rather  than 
the  $8  billion  previously  reported, 
leaving  it  with  a  $6  billion  deficit  right 
now. 

As  a  result  of  FSLIC's  de  facto  insol- 
vency, the  Federal  Home  Loan  [FHL] 
BanlES  may  soon  be  precluded  from 
making  any  more  FSLIC  guaranteed 
loans  or  advances  to  thrifts.  Moreover, 
FSLIC  does  not  have  the  money  avail- 
able to  repay  the  FHL  banks  advances 
that  are  already  guaranteed,  much 
less  future  advances.  Without  such  ad- 
vances, many  thrifts  may  experience  a 
liquidity  crunch,  which  could  precipi- 
tate nms  similar  to  what  occiured 
with  State-insured  systems  in  Ohio 
and  Maryland. 

D.  THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  RECAPITALIZATION 

H.R.  27  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  can  restore  FSLIC's  finan- 
cial health,  and  buy  us  the  time  to  re- 
solve the  broader,  underlying  prob- 
lems which  have  jeopardized  not  just 
FSLIC  but  the  thrift  industry  as  well. 
However,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this 
very  central  purpose,  we  need  an  ade- 
quate recapitalizaiton  plan,  not  one 
that  will  perpetuate  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere and  make  FSLIC  recap  legisla- 
tion as  much  a  perennial  as  the  budget 
process. 

Last  year's  House-passed  legislation 
providing  for  a  5-year,  $15  billion  re- 
capitalization plan  offered  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  dealing  with  these  severe 
problems  in  a  rational  and  sustained 
fashion.  The  Banking  Committee  sup- 
ported the  $15  billion  plan,  the  admin- 
istration support  it,  and  the  House 
passed  it  by  voice  vote. 

Because  the  Banking  Committee 
had  established  such  a  strong  record 
supporting  the  need  for  the  full  $15 
billion  recapitalization  plan,  I  was 
both  extremely  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed when  the  Banking  Committee 
decided  to  scale  back  the  plan,  by  just 
one  vote,  to  2  years  and  $5  billion. 
This  amount  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
resolve  the  great  problems  facing  the 
thrift  industry.  FSLIC  and  thrift  de- 
positors. 

Fortunately,  on  April  28,  Speaker 
Wright  and  Chairman  St  Germain, 
both  of  whom  supported  the  scaled- 
back  recap  plan,  reconsidered  their  po- 
sition and  announced  that  the  situa- 
tion required  an  infusion  of  confidence 
that  could  only  be  inspired  by  the  $15 
billion  plan.  Consequently,  they 
agreed  to  support  an  amendment  to 
title  I  of  this  bill  substituting  the  5 
year,  $15  billion  for  the  2  year,  $5  bfl- 
llon  plan  adopted  in  committee. 

If  the  House  concurs  with  the  rec- 
ommendations  of   the   Speaker   and 


chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
then  we  can  place  FSLIC  on  a  soimd 
financial  footing  for  the  foreseeable 
future  Instead  of  keeping  it  on  the 
brink  of  insolvency.  We  can  also  rees- 
tablish confidence  in  the  thrift  indus- 
try, and  let  both  depositors  and  the 
marketplace  Imow  that  Congress  in- 
tends to  back  up  its  commitment  to 
those  who  rely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  insure  their  deposits. 

E.  COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYER 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why 
this  legislation  deserves  our  support. 
Through  the  use  of  a  creative  and  in- 
novative financing  plan,  the  legislation 
raises  the  $15  billion  without  resorting 
to  any  taxpayer  money  or  Federal 
guarantees.  This  $15  billion  wiU  be 
supplemented  by  an  additional  $10  bil- 
lion to  be  raised  through  depository 
premiums  and  fees,  thus  providing  a 
total  of  $25  billion  over  5  years.  In 
times  of  fiscal  constraint  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  able  to  devise  such  a 
plan  without  further  adding  to  the  al- 
ready enormous  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. 

F.  EXIT  FEES 

Finally,  the  legislation  recognizes 
that  the  long-term  viability  of  FSLIC 
cannot  be  maintained  if  the  health 
S^cLb  flee  the  system.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  pajmient  of  2  -t-  2  exit  fees 
in  order  to  provide  a  disincentive  for 
thrifts  to  leave  the  system,  and  also  to 
generate  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the 
financial  obligations  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  recapitalization  in 
the  event  of  a  large-scale  exodus.  So 
critical  is  it  to  retain  healthy  thrifts  in 
the  system  that  I  believe  that  the 
House  should  approve  any  amend- 
ments raising  these  fees  to  a  level  that 
ensures  their  effectiveness.  I  intend  to 
support  such  amendments. 

G.  CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  are  confronted  with  truly  emergen- 
cy legislation,  but  I  believe  that  H.R. 
27  is  such  a  bill.  If  we  do  not  act  and 
pass  a  clean,  unenciunbered  FSLIC 
bill,  those  responsible  will  have  to  face 
the  consequences  of  their  inaction, 
much  like  those  in  Ohio  and  Maryland 
who  failed  to  heed  early  signs  of 
danger,  and  paid  the  price  for  not 
doing  so.  FSLIC  is  even  less  well  off 
than  the  Ohio  and  Maryland  insur- 
ance funds.  We  have  been  tempting 
fate  for  too  long  with  this  legislation. 
It  should  have  become  law  in  the  99th 
Congress;  it  must  become  law  in  the 
100th  Congress. 

D  1630 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  lis- 
tened to  testimony  on  this  issue  for 
almost  2  years  in  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  We  came  out  with  a  unan- 
imous report  in  the  99th  Congress 
that  the  $15  billion  recapitalization 


over  a  5-year  period  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  save  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  fund. 

I  asked  OAO  for  a  report,  and  they 
came  and  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  they  said  that  the  problem  is 
more  serious  than  the  $5  billion.  2- 
year  reci4>itallzation  program  would 
solve. 

As  I  said.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  I  got  this 
response  back: 

Dear  Mr.  Wylie:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  1  to  the  Comptroller  OenenO. 
this  Is  to  inform  you  that  we  are  In  the 
process  of  finalizing  the  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  FSLIC  for  calendar 
year  1986  and  expect  to  have  our  report 
completed  within  the  next  two  to  three 
weeks. 

While  we  have  not  finalised  all  of  the 
work  on  the  audit.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
deficit  for  FSUC  will  be  greater  than  that 
which  we  preliminarily  estimated  at  the 
time  of  our  March  3  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  We  currently  antici- 
pate that  FSUC's  loss  wlU  be  close  to  $11 
billion  and  the  accumulated  deficit  will  be 
in  the  range  of  $6  billion.  •  •  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  renders  the  $5 
billion.  2-year  plan  obsolete.  It  says 
that  there  is  $6  billion  in  deficit  al- 
ready, and  a  $5-billlon-a-year  plan 
would  certainly  not  be  sufficient. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  [Mr. 
LaFalce],  the  gentleman  who  preced- 
ed me  in  the  well,  made  a  very  impor- 
tant point  which  I  want  to  reempha- 
slze.  This  is  an  industry  problem,  and 
the  industry  should  help  themselves. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  money  is  not  there. 
The  seed  money  for  this  $15  billion  re- 
capitalization will  come  from  the  sur- 
plus now  in  the  12  Federal  Home  Loan 
banks.  The  financing  mechanism 
which  is  employed  is  identical  except 
in  amount  to  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  which  we  reported  out,  and  identi- 
cal to  the  provision  which  was  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  99th  Congress. 

Under  our  plan,  which  wlU  not  use 
taxpayers'  funds,  $3  billion  would  be 
contributed  to  a  special  financing  cor- 
poration by  the  12  Federal  Home  Loan 
banks  which  are  owned  by  member 
S&L's.  I  repeat  that  for  emphasis: 
This  is  money  which  comes  out  of  sur- 
plus and  is  owned  by  the  SdcL's.  This 
is  like  an  insurance  poUcy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  called  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  fund. 
It  is  like  automobile  insiu^nce.  There 
is  an  analogy.  We  buy  automobile  in- 
surance, we  hope  that  we  do  not  have 
to  use  that  insurance,  but  if  we  do.  it  is 
there.  If  somebody  else  has  to  use  the 
insurance,  we  have  paid  into  it.  but  it 
is  a  part  of  a  general  overall  fund. 

The  $3  billion,  as  I  emphasized  earli- 
er, would  be  from  earned  surplus  of 
the  banks.  The  financing  corporation 
would  then  leverage  that  $3  billion 
into  a  $15  billion  fund  by  issuing  long- 
term  bonds,  which  would  be  sold  in 
the  private  capital  markets. 
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'  The  healthy  thrifts  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  be  onnmltted  to 
sharing  the  cost  of  a  fuU  FSLIC  re- 
capitalisation, but  they  are  already 
pasing  a  special  assessment  at  the 
present  time:  and  this  does  not  in- 
crease the  special  assessment.  There  is 
a  regular  assessment  and  it  does  not 
Increase  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
said  earlier,  I  think  that  the  special  as- 
sessment would  be  more  likely  to  be 
phased  out  under  the  15-5  plan  than 
under  the  5-2  plan.  Adoption  of  a 
clearly  inadequate  plan  virtually  en- 
sures that  the  recapitalization  plan 
wiU  fail  and  that  either  the  special  as- 
sessment will  have  to  be  continued 
long  into  the  future,  or  the  taxi)ayers' 
money  would  have  to  be  used  to  bail 
out  the  fund. 

I  mentioned  a  little  earlier  the  for- 
bearance provision  in  the  bill,  and 
while  I  recognise  that  all  of  us  will  not 
agree  on  the  forbearance  provision, 
there  are  some  Justified  concerns 
about  that.  One  of  the  Justified  con- 
cerns I  think  it  that  it  would  micro- 
manage  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  its  administration  of  some  of 
these  programs.  I  concede  that  per- 
hmx  more  woric  needs  to  be  done,  but 
I  think  that  we  need  to  go  with  the 
forbearance  provision  that  is  in  the 
bOL 

I  will  talk  a  litUe  bit  more  about  the 
exit  fee,  which  is  in  another  title  of 
the  bUl,  a  little  later  on  when  we  get 
to  some  debate  on  that,  but  in  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  support  the  St  Oermain- 
Carper-Wylie  amendment,  and  I  have 
a  letter  here  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  says,  "I  strongly  sup- 
port the  compromise  amendment  you 
are  sponsoring." 

The  gentleman  from  New  Toiic  [Mr. 
LaFa£cb]  a  little  earlier  pointed  out 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  off  on  it, 
the  administration  has  signed  off  on 
it,  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders,  the  National  Council  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions,  the  Consumers  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  the  Realtors 
have  all  signed  off  on  it.  Everyone  who 
has  really  studied  this  problem  feels 
that  we  do  need  the  $15  billion,  5-year 
reci4>italization  program,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lebmah],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Ui.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  the  House  will  vote 
on  legislation  that  recapitalizes  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  This  legislation  is  needed 
to  provide  additional  resources  for  the 
thrift  insurance  fund  and  to  ensure 
without  a  doubt  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  fund. 

I  am  confident  that  the  package  as 
approved  by  the  committee  does  Just 
that.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  H.R.  27.  as  reported 


by  the  committee,  and  to  resist  any  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  bill  today. 

As  you  all  know,  this  issue  was  ad- 
dressed at  length  by  both  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Banking  Committee,  and  the 
$5  billion  plan  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee is  both  adequate  and  reasona- 
ble in  meeting  the  needs  of  FSLIC  and 
the  thrift  industry,  nationwide. 

The  $5  billion  plan  is  an  industry- 
funded,  self-help  plan  which  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  thing.  In  addition.  H.R.  27  pro- 
vides for  adequate  forbearance  to 
allow  well-managed  thrifts  in  economi- 
cally depressed  regions  to  work  out 
their  problems.  Finally,  HJl.  27  pro- 
vides strong  congressional  oversight 
over  the  industry  and  ensures  that  if 
further  relief  measures  are  required 
over  the  next  2  years,  then  Congress 
can  revisit  the  issue. 

Under  the  committee  proposal.  $10 
billion  would  be  raised  through  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  through  both  regu- 
lar and  special  assessments  levied  on 
the  industry.  Let  me  point  out  that 
these  assessments  will  cost  thrifts  in 
California  almost  $1.2  billion  in  debt 
service  obligation  over  the  next  20 
years. 

Increasing  the  recapitalization  to 
$15  billion  would  dramatically  increase 
the  debt  service  obligation  and  cost 
California  thrifts,  alone,  almost  $3.2 
billion  over  the  next  20  years.  Servic- 
ing this  debt  would  severely  erode  the 
competitive  position  of  many  thrifts 
and  would  certainly  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  capitalization  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  that 
there  Is  discrepancy  over  the  cost  of 
resolving  the  FSLIC  case  load  of  trou- 
bled thrifts.  However,  the  $5  billion.  2- 
year  plan  approved  by  the  committee 
would  raise  the  same  amount  of  funds 
during  the  first  2  years  as  would  the 
larger  $15  billion  package.  More  im- 
portantly, the  2-year  plan  encourages 
strong  congressional  oversight  over 
the  Industry  and  the  bank  board,  and 
gives  the  entire  thrift  industry  ade- 
quate time  to  work  its  way  out  of 
these  problems  without  saddling  it 
with  the  tremendous,  long-term  debt 
obligation  of  the  $15  billion  package. 

Clearly,  there  need  to  be  changes  in 
the  thrift  industry  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  industry  is  regiilated.  H.R. 
27  recognizes  this  and  is  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  approach  toward  meet- 
ing this  goal. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  voting  for 
H.R.  27.  as  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  and  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  legislation  to 
recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  in 
support    of    the    St    Germain-Wylie 


amendment  to  raise  the  funding  level 
from  $5  bUllon  to  $15  billion. 

It  is  not  often  that  three  independ- 
ent Government  agencies  reach  the 
same  conclusions  about  how  best  to 
solve  a  problem.  However,  in  this  case, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  over- 
sees FSLIC,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  not  to  mention  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, all  agree.  $56  billion  is  the  lowest 
recapitalization  level  which  can  ade- 
quately address  the  problems  facing 
FSLIC. 

The  problems  of  FSLIC  are  varied. 
From  risky  real  estate  lending  during 
boom  times,  to  trouble  in  the  energy 
and  agricultural  sectors  of  oiu*  coun- 
try, a  growing  number  of  savings  and 
loans  are  experiencing  trouble  in 
maintaining  their  net  worth.  Let  me 
state  unequivocally,  however,  that  the 
savings  and  loans  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  for  the  most  part  very 
healthy  and  profitable.  Unfortunately, 
their  colleagues  in  other  States  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  nor  prudent. 

Here  is  the  situation  in  its  starkest 
terms.  The  industry  has  almost  $1  tril- 
lion in  deposits.  As  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1986,  445  thrift  institutions  were 
insolvent  according  to  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  These 
held  $112.7  billion  in  assets  and  were 
losing  $5  billion  per  year.  The  most 
recent  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
formation indicates  that  FSLIC's  loss 
for  1986  wiU  be  close  to  $11  billion  and 
that  its  deficit  will  be  in  the  $6  billion 
range.  FSLIC  is  currently  insolvent. 

The  St  Germain-Wylie  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  administration, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  is  in  line  with  recommendations 
made  by  GAO.  The  plan  would  raise 
about  $25  billion  over  5  years,  $15  bil- 
lion from  borrowed  from  the  capital 
markets  and  $10  billion  from  various 
sources  of  FSLIC  income,  including 
continuation  of  the  special  assessment 
on  the  industry  itself  and  from  the 
sale  of  assets  acquired  through  the  liq- 
uidation or  merger  of  failed  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  central  to  the  recapitalization 
proposal  that  it  be  enough  to  restore 
long-term  confidence  amongst  inves- 
tors because  over  half  of  the  necessary 
money  must  come  from  the  capital 
markets.  The  financing  corporation 
created  by  this  legislatidQ^must  sell 
bonds  on  the  bond  market  to  raise 
money. 

WaU  Street  investment  bankers  have 
testified  before  our  committee  that  if 
the  financing  proposal  is  not  adequate 
to  cover  the  extent  of  the  problem,  it 
will  be  more  expensive  to  sell  these 
bonds.  In  other  words  the  financing 
corporation  wlU  have  to  offer  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  up  to  150  basis  points 
more,  to  sell  the  bonds.  This  means 
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that  there  will  not  be  as  much  money 
for  FSLIC  to  use  in  dealing  with  fail- 
ing thrifts. 

We  need  the  $15  billion  to  restore 
confidence  for  a  second  reason  as  well. 
We  want  to  retiun  to  a  healthy  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  System.  That  means  at- 
tracting new  investors  into  the  indus- 
try, as  well  as  Just  selling  the  bonds 
discussed  above.  We  also  need  deposi- 
tors to  feel  secure  In  their  actions.  Be- 
cause the  $15  billion  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  lowest  acceptable  fimd- 
ing  level  by  three  independent  Federal 
Government  agencies,  it  would  appear 
to  the  investing  and  depositing  public 
that  Congress  had  acted  half-hearted- 
ly, rejecting  the  sound  advice  of  our 
experts  if  we  were  to  only  approve  $5 
billion.  Such  a  rejection  would  send  a 
signal  of  fear  and  hesitancy  into  the 
financial  world. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  stated  quite  clearly:  "  •  •  •  the 
adopting  of  plans  involving  lesser  re- 
capitalization resources  (i.e.,  $5-$7.5 
billion)  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
adoption  of  a  continuous  crisis  resolu- 
tion." [Letter  from  Chairman  Gray  of 
FHLBB  to  MSR  on  March  9,  1987].  He 
calls  a  $5  billion  plan^"a  continuous 
crisis  resolution."  He  doesn't  say  that 
the  $5  billion  plan  is  not  as  good  as 
$15  billion,  he  says  it  will  keep  us  in  a 
continual  crisis! 

I  know  that  the  healthy  savings  and 
loans  do  not  want  to  continue  to  pay 
the  special  assessment  to  cover  the 
losses  of  the  savings  and  loans  which 
have  gotten  themselves  into  trouble.  I 
can  certainly  understand  their  opposi- 
tion. However,  they  have  benefited  for 
years  from  the  public  confidence  in 
the  FSLIC  System.  I  am  sure  that  if 
that  sign  they  all  have  in  their  window 
that  says  "FSLIC  insured"  were  sud- 
denly taken  away,  they  would  feel 
quite  clearly  Just  how  valuable  a 
sound  FSLIC  Insurance  System  is  to 
them. 

I  also  realize  that  this  is  their  money 
we  are  using  to  recapitalize  the 
system,  and  not  taxpayers'  money. 
Therefore,  they  want  us  to  spend  it 
prudently.  I  agree,  but  I  think  that  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  need  to  have 
taxpayer  money  bail  out  the  FSLIC 
Insurance  System,  we  should  follow 
the  advice  of  the  experts  and  take  the 
strongest  action  we  can  to  restore 
safety  and  soundness  to  the  system. 
Further,  there  is  an  escape  clause  in 
the  bill  which  will  allow  us  after  2 
years  to  terminate  the  program  if  we 
believe  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
The  legislation  allows  for  the  passage 
of  a  Joint  resolution  to  terminate  the 
program. 

The  industry  wants  this  program  to 
be  over  in  2  years.  Under  this  bill,  we 
take  the  word  of  the  experts  but  allow 
the  industry  to  come  back  in  2  years  to 
make  their  case  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved.  The  burden  of  proof  will 
be  on  the  industry  to  prove  that  con- 


trary to  what  the  experts  advised,  we 
no  longer  need  the  program. 

The  House  voted  for  this  measure 
last  year  with  recapitalization  funding 
at  $15  billion.  The  situation  has  only 
gotten  worse,  with  more  savings  and 
loans  in  trouble  and  FSLIC  with  lower 
and  lower  reserves.  My  colleagues,  we 
must  act  decisively  and  quiclily  to  re- 
capitalize FSLIC  with  enough  money 
to  do  the  Job,  not  Just  postpone  the  in- 
evitable. 

D  1640 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortltt]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  a 
$15  billion  recapitalization  of  the 
weakened  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  While  I  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  concerns  of  many 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry,  I  am 
endorsing  this  sunount  over  the  com- 
mittee-approved amoimt  of  $5  billion 
because  I  believe  failure  to  adequately 
address  this  problem  today  would  be 
shortsighted  and  threatens  a  large 
component  of  our  financial  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  exposed  both  this 
year  and  last  year  to  hours  of  testimo- 
ny vividly  portraying  the  perilous  con- 
dition that  FSLIC  is  in.  However, 
members  do  not  have  to  take  my 
word— or  that  of  the  committee  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman— about  the  se- 
riousness of  this  problem  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  than  just  a  short-term 
fix.  For  its  part,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  calculates  that 
FSLIC  now  has  a  lower  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  deposits  than  the  Ohio  and 
Maryland  fimds  had  immediately  prior 
to  their  collapse.  The  Bank  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Treasury  estimate 
that  the  cost  of  resolving  the  problems 
confronting  FSLIC  to  be  more  than 
$23  billion.  The  Treasury  Department 
believes  that  a  $5  billion  recapitaliza- 
tion Is  actually  a  "pray  as  you  go"  plan 
which  is  totally  inadequate. 

Other  voices,  including  Newsweek 
colmnnist  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  and  Wil- 
liam Isaac,  past  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
agree  that  much  more  than  $5  billion 
is  vital.  Quinn  warns  savings  and  loan 
customers  as  well  as  taxpayers  that 
the  FSLIC  "lies  on  the  brink  of 
death." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  entirely 
remiss  not  to  heed  these  warnings. 
The  size  of  the  problem  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  responsi- 
bly funded  recapitalization  plan.  The 
$15  billion  plan  is  essential  to  provide 
assurance  to  the  customers  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  and  to  avoid  a 
collapse  of  the  industry  itself  which 
would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  economy  and  for  the  availabil- 


ity of  housing  which  the  savings  and 
loans  have  long  helped  to  provide.  By 
acting  now  In  a  responsible  maimer, 
the  Industry  will  provide  its  own  help 
and  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  Government 
bailout. 

To  address  the  concerns  of  the  in- 
dustry itself,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  tough  restrictions  ac- 
company the  5-year,  $15  billion  plan. 
An  aimual  cap  for  new  financing  is  set 
at  $3.5  billion,  unless  Congess  passes  a 
Joint  resolution  prior  to  the  end  of 
that  period.  In  addition,  the  plan  spe- 
cifically allows  Congress  to  stop  the 
funding  2  years  after  enactment  by 
passing  a  Joint  resolution.  I  also  note 
that  the  bill  includes  generous  for- 
bearance provisions  that  will  allow 
well-managed  institutions  with  suffi- 
cient capital  and  reasonable  prospects 
for  recovery  to  keep  their  doors  open 
and  to  restore  their  solvency.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  a  phasedown  of  the  spe- 
cial assessment  insurance  premivun 
that  institutions  have  been  paying 
since  March  1985. 

I  do  not  have  the  confidence  that  we 
can  settle  for  a  2-year  interim  plan 
that  expects  the  Congress  to  revisit 
the  issue  and  to  act  in  a  timely 
maimer  if  further  funding  is  needed. 
For  well  over  a  year,  this  issue  has 
become  a  political  football  and  Con- 
gress has  not  been  able  to  enact  a  re- 
capitalization of  any  size.  This  is  an 
emergency.  We  need  decisive  action 
now. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  CARPPtl. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
conduct  just  a  brief  review  of  how  we 
ended  up  where  we  are  today.  One 
year  ago,  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress asked  the  S&L  industry,  along 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  to  put  their  heads  together  and 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  replenish,  to 
restore  the  health  of  the  FSLIC. 

We  waited,  cmd  no  such  consensus 
plan  was  forthcoming.  Subsequently, 
the  Congress  asked  the  Treasury  to 
develop  a  plan  to  recapitalize,  to  re- 
plenish the  FSLIC. 

We  give  then  some  direction.  We 
said,  we  want  you  to  develop  a  plan 
that  meets  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  has  been  identified  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  almost 
$25  biUlon  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  said,  we  want  an  industry  self- 
help  plan.  We  said,  we  do  not  want 
this  plan  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 
We  want  it  to  be  budget  neutral. 

The  Treasury  developed  such  a  plan. 
They  proposed  it  to  the  Congress.  We 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  and  passed  it 
last  year. 
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The  other  body  ultimately  passed  It 
as  well,  although  at  the  11th  hour, 
and  the  legislation  died  because  of  the 
lade  of  time. 

Ttuat  is  a  difference  between  what 
we  knew  in  1986  and  what  we  know  in 
1987.  This  difference  is.  we  are  more 
aware  today  of  certain  regulatory 
abuse,  the  abuse  of  discreticm  on  the 
part  of  the  regulators  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry;  and  we  have  tried 
In  title  n  to  address  that  abuse  of  dls- 
oetion. 

We  have  buOt  into  this  legislation 
forbearance  provisions  to  make  sure 
that  instltutlcms  that  are  well  run  by 
competent,  himest  people  have  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

We  have  provided  in  this  legislation 
for  accounting  changes.  We  have  built 
into  this  legislation  an  appeals  proc- 

We  have  provided  in  this  legislation 
for  a  quarterly  review  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urlian 
Affairs  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Board  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
will  be  restructured  over  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months,  and  that  3- 
member  board  that  will  emerge  this 
summer  will  not  look  at  all  like  the 
board  the  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

D  1650 

Today,  my  colleagues,  we  have 
before  us  a  recapitalization  plan  that 
is  a  $5  billion  plan. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Band-Aid  on  a  patient  who  is  bleeding 
to  death.  The  problems  with  the 
FSLIC  $5  billion  plan  before  us  today 
is  that  it  is  woefully  inadequate.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  have  cited 
the  most  recent  GAO  report  that  the 
FSLIC  is  $6  bUllon  in  the  hole  right 
now,  this  afternoon,  today. 

We  effectively  put  FSLIC  right  back 
on  the  toink  of  insolvency  if  all  we  do 
is  authorize  $5  billion.  We  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  strong  savings  and 
loans  would  walk  away  from  the 
FSLIC.  They  can  become  FDIC  in- 
sured, they  can  leave  behind  them 
roughly  2.000  marginal  performers  or 
weak  sisters  within  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  whose  chaUenge  will  be 
to  keep  the  FSUC  afloat.  That  is  a 
hopeless  situation. 

Another  problon  that  we  have  with 
this  letfbdation  before  us,  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  and  only  provide  for 
the  $5  billion,  what  we  do  is  perpet- 
uate the  i4>pearance  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  pimted.  punted  again 
on  a  difficult  situation.  When  faced 
with  the  option  of  doing  the  easy 
thing  and  putting  off  tomorrow  the 
tough  choice,  we  will  be  doing  the  easy 
thing.  Fourth,  what  we  do  by  voting 
for  this  $5  billion  increase,  is  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the  taxpay- 
ers, the  Treasury  will  be  asked  to  solve 
this  problem  next  year. 


Finally,  we  make  this  plan  more  ex- 
pensive, more  expensive  for  the  FSUC 
and,  aff&in,  we  put  that  FSLIC  right 
back  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  We 
have  today  a  rare  convergence  of  opin- 
ion on  what  we  should  do;  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  President  of  this 
country,  our  Treasury  Department, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  oiu* 
ranking  Republican  member,  Mr. 
Wylii  have  agreed  on  the  need  to 
amend  the  $5  billion  to  provide  instead 
for  the  $15  billion  that  FSLIC  really 
needs.  If  we  do  so,  we  can  go  out  of 
here  feeling  good  about  the  work  we 
have  done  this  day,  and  America's  de- 
positors in  SUL  institutions  will  sleep 
better  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
faced  with  the  overwhelinlng  evidence 
which  has  been  mentioned  here  during 
this  debate,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  $5 
billion  over  a  2-year  period  recapital- 
ization plan  as  reported  out  of  our 
Banking  Committee  on  April  1  is  inad- 
equate. The  amendment  which  Chair- 
man St  GxRMAiif,  Mr.  Carfbr,  and  I 
will  be  offering  later  on  would  raise 
$15  billion  over  a  2-year  period  in  the 
coital  markets:  no  taxpayers'  money 
would  be  involved.  The  plan  is  budget 
neutral.  As  the  Speaker  and  Chairman 
St  GxRifAiif  said  last  week  our  moni- 
toring of  the  continuing  problems  in 
the  indxistry  has  convinced  us  that  the 
committee-passed  biU  needs  to  be 
beefed  up.  We  are  in  agreement  that 
the  situation  does  indeed  require  the 
kind  of  long-range  confidence  that  can 
be  infused  with  a  $15  billion,  5-year  re- 
capitalization plan  similar  to  that  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  Speaker 
on  the  House  floor  and  I  wonder  if  I 
have  stated  his  position  correctly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

Tes:  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
correctly  stated  my  position. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  earlier 
this  year  I  tended  to  favor  no  more 
than  $5  billion.  I  thought  at  that  time 
that  such  sum  would  be  adequate. 
Doubts  have  been  raised  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  $5  billion 
figure.  It  probably  would  suffice  for 
the  first  year  or  for  the  first  year  and 
a  half  perhaps,  but  in  order  to  give  an 
unmistakable  demonstration  of  our  de- 
termination in  Congress  to  see  this 
problem  through,  in  order  to  allay  any 
public  fears  that  may  have  arisen  due 
to  the  inordinate  amount  of  publicity 


which  has  attended  the  few  spectacu- 
lar failures  that  have  occurred  In  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
the  public  confidence  I  believe  now 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  go 
ahead  and  authorize  the  entire  $15  bil- 
lion amount. 

That  is  based  on  some  large  extent, 
in  my  Judgment,  upon  the  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
effect  that  it  now  can  coimt  some  $6 
billion  which  it  believes  probably  will 
be  needed  in  order  to  save  and  hold 
free  from  harm  investors  in  various 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

By  no  means  would  I  favor  $15  bil- 
lions or  any  simi  if  I  thought  it  would 
give  an  "open  sesame"  to  overzealous 
regulators  intent  upon  closing  institu- 
tions that  could  be  saved  or  intent 
upon  foreclosing  on  notes  whose  hold- 
ers otherwise  can  save  themselves 
from  bankruptcy. 

I  note  that  the  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  in  providing  forbear- 
ance language.  I  believe  that  language 
to  be  very  important. 

Additionally,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
important  that  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain],  pro- 
vides that  no  more  than  $3.5  billion 
might  be  obligated  in  any  one  year.  It 
further  provides  that  within  2  years 
the  Congress  itself  should  have  a  look 
bacl^  an  opportunity  to  review  wheth- 
er or  not  these  regulators,  operating 
with  governmental  power,  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

That  it  seems  to  me  is  quite  impor- 
tant, vitally  important.  And  for  those 
reasons  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  on  the  right 
traclc 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee also  has  had  occasion  to  review 
and  look  at  the  problem  again  in  light 
of  recent  facts  and  figures  and  in  view 
of  the  requirement  that  the  Congress 
make  an  unequivocal  statement  that 
we  do  intend  to  protect  depositors  in 
these  federally  insured  institutions. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Very  weU  done. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ST  GEIRMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  this:  Never  before  has 
the  spotlight  been  placed  on  a  regula- 
tory body,  to  wit  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  FSLIC,  as  has 
occurred  over  the  past  7  or  8  months 
and  particularly  since  January  of  this 
year. 

We  retained  additional  expert  staff 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  who  went 
into  the  field.  They  did  determine 
that,  yes  indeed,  arbitrary,  c^ridous 


actions  had  been  taken  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  for  that  reason 
we  put  in  strong  forbearance  provi- 
sions. 

The  amendment  that  I  shall  be  of- 
fering in  conjxmction  with  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Carper,  imder  the  rule  provides 
for  $15  billion  and  5  years,  but  it  has  a 
cap  of  $3.5  billion  per  year. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Nation,  for  the  people  at  large,  for  the 
industry  to  know  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  bite  the  bullet  and  do  what 
has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this:  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  Is  found  that  there  is  no 
need  for  $15  billion,  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  it  will  not  be  utilized. 
We  are  going  to  be  watching  them 
every  step  of  the  way  and  I  think  that 
to  say  I  am  going  to  have  a  tonsillecto- 
my and  Just  take  out  one  tonsil  is  a 
real  mistake.  We  have  to  go  the  whole 
route  here  and  take  out  both  tonsils 
because  If  you  leave  one  in,  it  might 
infect  the  patient  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  patient  would  never,  ever  re- 
cover. 

For  that  reason  I  plead  with  the 
membership  to  support  the  amend- 
ment for  $15  bUllon. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  thank  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er for  his  strong  and  excellent  state- 
ment. It  takes  a  good  man  to  change 
his  view,  but  he  did  change  it  based  on 
new  evidence  which  came  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

One  of  those  pieces  of  evidence  was 
this  GAO  report  to  which  I  referred  a 
lltUe  earUer. 

But  I  know  what  can  happen  if 
public  confidence  Is  shaken  in  the  fi- 
nancial institution  system,  with  the 
closing  of  the  privately  insured  state 
chartered  S&L's  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  think  the  Speaker  made  a  point  that 
continued  maintenance  of  public  con- 
fidence in  FSUC  is  so  very,  very  im- 
portant. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Amdrews], 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  identify  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Jm 
Wright,  and  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  compliment 
the  leadership  on  the  Republican  side 
and  specifically,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Tom  Carper,  on  trying  to  hammer 
out  a  compromise  that  I  think  is  in  the 
best  interest  to  the  savings  and  loan 
business  and  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Revitallzatlon  Act. 
This  bill  is  a  well  crafted  compromise 
that  will  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
savings   and   loan   industry   and   the 


health  of  savings  and  loan  institutions 
in  States  with  troubled  economies  like 
Texas. 

Established  in  1934,  the  insurance 
fund  has  been  critical  in  maintaining 
the  public's  faith  in  Federal  savings  in- 
stitutions. The  stamp  of  federally  in- 
sured means  safety  to  millions  of  de- 
positors. If  Congress  were  to  do  noth- 
ing to  address  the  dwindling  insurance 
fimd,  it  would  be  overcome  by  the 
mounting  losses  from  several  savings 
and  loan  institutions. 

These  losses  have  already  placed 
great  stress  on  the  industry.  Once  en- 
acted, this  bill  will  allow  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  close  many 
troubled  institutions  whose  losses  have 
been  draining  the  insuurance  fund. 

But  this  bill  would  not  \ie  complete 
without  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  closings.  In  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  designated  twelve  sav- 
ings and  loans  as  hopelessly  insolvent. 
In  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
and  New  Mexico,  14  other  institutions 
also  have  been  designated  as  hopeless- 
ly insolvent.  Institutions  that  cannot 
recover  need  to  be  closed  to  protect  de- 
positors and  the  integrity  of  the  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  risk  of  closing  such  institutions, 
however,  is  losing  savings  and  loans 
that  would  be  healthy  were  it  not  for 
the  local  economy.  Twenty  percent  of 
Texas  savings  associations  ended  1986 
with  a  negative  net  worth.  The  loss  of 
all  these  institutions  would  be  devas- 
tating to  Texas. 

If  a  savings  and  loan's  problems  are 
not  due  to  bad  management— and 
Texas  has  had  its  share  of  these  prob- 
lems, too— then  it  deserves  a  chance  to 
weather  a  depressed  local  economy. 
The  forbearance  provisions  of  H.R.  27 
offers  this  chance. 

The  work  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  on  this  bill  has  been  tre- 
mendous. By  addressing  all  sides  of 
these  issues,  the  committee  has  en- 
sured that  the  final  resiUt  will  be  fair 
to  all  regions  of  the  coimtry  Including 
Texas. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hn.KR]. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  to  increase  the  capitalization 
from  $5  to  $15  billion.  I  think  I  am  one 
of  those  typical  Members  who,  3  or  4 
months  ago.  had  a  fairly  open  mind  in 
this  area,  and  because  of  my  work  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  looldng  at  the  different  facts  and 
different  perspectives. 

But  I  became  persuaded  over  the 
course  of  several  months  while  the 
Tanking  Committee  looked  at  this 
issue,  that  $5  billion  would  not  get  the 
Job  done.  It  is  not  enough  money  to 
solve  the  problem  that  is  out  there. 


If  we  recapitalize  the  FSUC  with  an 
inadequate  amount  of  money,  we  will 
be  looking  at  this  problem  in  another 
18  or  24  months.  Some  say,  what  is 
wrong  with  Just  looking  at  It  in  18  or 
24  months?  The  problon  is  that  the 
Congress,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  so 
often  takes  so  long  to  look  at  things. 
We  have  been  nearly  a  year  in  coming 
up  with  a  proposal  that  may  eventual- 
ly get  passed,  and  through  no  lack  of 
effort,  but  it  is  a  controversial  issue 
that  has  taken  a  long  time,  and  we 
may  be  another  3  or  4  months  before 
we  finally  get  a  bill  to  the  President's 
desk  for  his  signature. 

In  the  other  body,  they  have  paned 
a  bill  that  has  not  only  the  FSUC  pro- 
visions, but  has  nonbank  bank  provi- 
sions, has  moratoria  on  securities 
powers  provisions,  had  added  a  great 
number  of  things  which  will  compli- 
cate the  conference  when  it  meets. 

We  need  to  pass  the  $15  billion  to 
put  some  assurance  in  the  market- 
place that  we  have  provided  a  long- 
term  solution.  As  the  chairman  men- 
tioned, and  as  the  Speaker  mentioned, 
if  that  full  $15  billion  is  not  needed, 
there  is  a  mechanism  in  the  bill  which 
allows  for  the  full  House,  on  an  expe- 
dited fashion,  to  take  this  up  again. 

As  the  chairman  so  adequately  men- 
tioned, if  we  do  not  need  the  money, 
there  wUl  not  be  any  trouble  in  getting 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carper],  in  talking  about  expedited 
funds  availability  earlier  today,  talked 
about  Jack  rabbits,  those  checks  that 
move  very  quicldy  through  the  sjrstem. 
If  we  do  not  need  $15  billion,  the 
chairman  will  have  this  bill  going 
through  like  a  Jack  rabbit  to  de- 
authorize  the  remainder  of  the  money. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  BumnHG]. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  St  Ger- 
main amendment  to  H.R.  27. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  sit 
in  on  the  hearings  on  HJl.  27.  One 
thing  is  evident  to  me  from  these 
hearings. 

First,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  is  facing  a  tre- 
mendous deficit.  There  has  been  much 
talk  here  today  about  how  large  Is 
that  problem  Read  the  headlines  and 
you  wlU  see  how  big  the  problem  is. 

The  Washington  Post,  March  4, 
1987.  "Five  Billion  Dollar  Loss  Seen  in 
Closing  S&L's  in  Five  States." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  the 
same  date.  "FSUC  Technically  Bank- 
rupt at  the  End  of  1986." 

Now  we  can  argue  that  the  size  of 
the  problem  is  not  as  big  as  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  But  the  word 
"bankruptcy"  has  a  very  simple  mean- 
ing. The  money  Just  isn't  there. 
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So  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  confront- 
ed with  an  emergency  situation.  And 
how  will  we  deal  with  this  situation, 
wm  we  deal  with  it  by  taking  a  bold 
step  toward  fiscal  solvency,  or,  will  we 
deal  with  it  by  attaching  a  band-aid 
that  will  have  to  be  rewpUed  in  the 
101st  Congress. 

I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
to  deal  with  this  problem  today,  not 
put  it  off  for  years  to  come.  How  do 
the  opponents  of  this  funding  amend- 
ment plan  to  explain  their  stand  to 
their  constituents  who  have  sunk  their 
life  savings  into  a  local  SdcL.  I  am 
going  to  tell  mine  that  I  attempted  to 
secure  their  savings  by  voting  for  the 
St  Germain  amendment. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bawlpt]. 

Mr.  BARTLEriT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  debate  winds  up,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  full  House  that 
this  is  a  two-part  bill,  and  both  parts 
are  absolutely  essential. 

First  of  all.  the  legislation  requires 
the  full  $15  billion  of  cm)italization  in 
order  to  work  at  all.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum amount.  That  is  the  amount  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  ODtMAHf]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WylieI 
in  a  subsequent  amendment,  which  is 
the  mtntmiifti  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  Job  done. 
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I  think  we  have  seen  the  breadth  of 
support  for  the  $15  billion  as  demon- 
strated by  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  who  understand  that  it  is  not 
Just  a  problem  for  one  region  or  for 
one  group  of  institutions  but  that  in 
fact  the  purpose  of  the  capitalization 
is  to  insure  the  deposits  of  customers, 
men  and  women  who  are  the  savers  of 
this  country  and  who  have  placed 
their  deposits  in  the  savings  and  loans 
on  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
insured.  And  the  only  way  to  provide 
for  that  insiurance  is  to  have  it  fully 
insured  for  the  $15  billion. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  Is  equally 
important,  and  that  is  title  II,  which  is 
the  regulatory  reform  and  the  forbear- 
ance section,  which  makes  the  capitali- 
zation work  and  which  ensures  that  we 
will  be  able  to  close  down  those  insti- 
tutions that  need  to  be  closed  down 
because  they  are  so  deeply  insolvent 
that  they  cannot  come  back,  and 
which  provides  that  the  regulators  will 
be  given  the  tools  and  the  mandate  to 
allow  those  others  that  can  be  pre- 
served to  work  their  way  back  to 
health. 

This  amendment  in  this  bill  makes  it 
a  consumer  biU.  It  is  one  that  provides 
for  adequate  insurance  funds  and  an 
adequate  regulatory  atmosphere  to 
insure  deposits  of  customers  of  savings 
and  loans  aU  over  this  country. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  vote  for 
the  St  Oermain-Wylie  amendment  and 
for  the  bill  containing  both  sections, 
the  capitalization  and  the  forbearance 
sections. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  this  point.  The  gentleman  is 
from  an  area  of  the  country,  and  in 
what  he  said  he  Just  struck  a  chord. 
The  gentleman  said  there  is  support 
from  all  areas  and  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BartlextI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  there  is  support 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

I  have  had  Memt>ers  come  up  to  me 
and  say  this:  "Well,  my  S&L's  have 
called  me,  and  they  say  they  are  not  in 
any  trouble.  We  don't  have  any  prob- 
lem in  my  section  of  the  country." 

And  I  said,  "ReaUy?"  Then  I  said, 
"Well.  I  am  from  the  Northeast,  where 
the  Boston  Regional  Bank  Board  is  lo- 
cated, and  I've  got  news  for  you.  We've 
never  had  any  problems  at  any  point. 
We  run  the  most  conservative  S&L's 
in  the  world.  You  know,  they  are  the 
old  New  England  Yankees." 

All  right.  We  have  had  no  problems 
there,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  living  on  a  little  island,  that 
we  are  part  of  the  insuring  fimd  as  a 
totality,  and  that  is  why  we  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast  are  sup- 
porting 15  and  5^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  sectional  or  regional 
situation,  but  we  are  looking  to  the 
health  of  an  industry  that  Is  national, 
and  now  and  then  we  have  to  help 
other  sections  of  the  coimtry.  That  is 
why  I  appreciated  the  gentleman's 
bringing  out  the  point  that  support 
for  this  bill  comes  from  all  sections  of 
the  Nation.     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  PSLIC  in- 
sures customers'  deposits  in  Rhode 
Island  and  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in 
Ohio.  Texas.  California,  and  Florida, 
and  it  must  be  fully  funded  and  ade- 
quately and  conservatively  oi>erated  in 
order  to  insure  those  funds  for  those 
customers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  description  in  some 
detail  of  some  of  the  title  II  sections. 


PROVISIONS  Uf  TITLE  n 


HJl.  27  contains  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  regulatory  accounting  treatment  of 
thrlfto: 

(1)  Regulatory  actions  regarding  loan  loss 
reserves  or  write-downs  of  net  worth  shall 
not  exceed  the  requirements  for  transfer  or 
recognition  under  Generally  Accepted  Ac- 
counting Principles.  Regulatory  Accounting 
Principles  (RAP),  applied  to  examined 
tlirlfts  within  the  last  year,  have  resulted  in 
excessive  write-downs.  These  write-downs 
would  In  most  cases  go  beyond  what  would 
be  required  of  a  commercial  bank  in  a  simi- 
lar circumstance. 

(2)  General  Loss  Reserves  and  Specific 
Loss  Reserves  for  assets  classified  as  "doubt- 
ful" can  be  treated  as  capital  for  determin- 
ing regulatory  capital  or  regulatory  net 
worth.  Unlike  banks,  thrifts  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  establishing  loan  loss  reserves 
that  can  be  counted  towards  their  net 
worth. 

(3)  FA8B  15  can  be  used  to  restructure 
loans  where  the  original  borrower  could 
repay  at  least  the  face  value  of  the  note. 
The  regulators  have  been  reluctant  to  allow 
the  restructuring  of  loan  agreements  be- 
tween institutions  and  their  borrowers. 

(4)  Commercial  loan  fees  (points)  would 
be  amortized  over  th  life  of  the  loan.  This 
provision  would  prevent  the  abuses  which 
have  occurred  where  a  thrift  could  immedi- 
ately book  fees  as  earnings  once  a  loan  Is 
made. 

(5)  There  will  no  longer  be  a  mandatory 
reappraisal  upon  foreclosiu-e.  Commercial 
banks  do  not  require  reappraisals  and  the 
market  value  of  a  property  can  often  be  de- 
termined without  one. 

(6)  After  two  years  the  Bank  Board  will 
submit  a  plan  for  the  gradual  implementa- 
tion of  GAAP  accounting  for  the  entire 
system. 

H.R.  27  will  also  change  the  asset  classifi- 
cation system  and  mandate  that  the  Bank 
Board  adopt  a  system  containing  these  cate- 
gories: (a)  Other  assets  specially  mentioned; 
(b)  substandard;  (c)  doubtful;  and  (d)  loss. 

No  increase  in  the  reserve  requirement  or 
loan  loss  reserve  siiall  be  required  for  any 
asset  classified  as  either  "other  assets"  or 
"substandard."  This  would  prevent  a  regula- 
tor from  instituting  a  "double  whammy"  in 
classifying  a  loan  when  a  savings  and  loan  is 
required  to  write  down  a  portion  of  a  loan 
on  its  net  worth  and  to  require  them  to  set 
aside  funds  in  a  loan  loss  reserve. 

Title  II  contains  a  statutory  capital  for- 
bearance provision  that  is  closely  modeled 
after  the  Bank  Board's  capital  forbearance 
policy.  A  thrift  tliat  is  below  the  3  percent 
net  worth  requirement  may  avoid  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  or  conservator  if  its 
problems  are  due  to  an  economic  decline 
and  not  fraudulent  or  imprudent  operating 
practices,  and  it  had  a  plan  to  regain  its  reg- 
ulatory net  worth.  An  institution  with  below 
a  0.5  percent  net  worth  could  still  qualify  if 
it  met  the  above  conditions  and  had  a  rea- 
sonable change  of  recovery. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  improvements 
in  the  supervisory  process.  The  Board  must 
adopt  new  guidelines  on  the  expedited  ap- 
proval of  renegotiated  loans,  the  recognition 
of  additional  financial  capability  of  borrow- 
ers, new  standards  for  when  reappraisal  Is 
necessary,  a  change  In  the  R-41  appraisal 
standard,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ap- 
praisal review  system  for  each  FHLB  dis- 
trict. 

Title  II  provides  for  streamlined  internal 
appeals  process  for  institutions  that  want  to 


appeal  the  decision  of  a  supervisory  agent 
regarding  an  appraisal,  the  classification  of 
a  loan,  or  a  requirement  to  add  to  reserves. 
Some  decisions  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Bank 
Board  Itself.  An  appeals  process  for  borrow- 
ers is  also  in  the  bill.  These  provisions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  arbitrariness  at  the 
lowest  regiilatory  level  where  decisions  are 
being  made  that  could  affect  the  viability  of 
an  institution. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  include  a  Bank 
Board  study  of  the  feasibility  of  creating  an 
asset  acquisition  holding  company  that 
could  warehouse  real  estate  assets  until 
they  become  marketable,  extensive  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  all  Bank  Board  activities. 
and  a  requirement  that  the  Board  create 
guidelines  to  prevent  the  diunping  of  assets. 
This  legislation— a  $15  billion  recapitaliza- 
tion combined  with  forbearance  and  regula- 
tory reform— is  in  the  best  Interest  of  de- 
positors and  homeowners  who  rely  on  sav- 
ings and  loans,  as  well  as  for  the  future 
health  of  the  S&L  industry  and  the  nation's 
financial  system  as  a  whole. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  27.  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Recapitalization 
Act 

The  {:k)ngress  and  the  American  people 
should  accept  no  delay  in  enacting  this  impor- 
tant and  urgently  needed  legislation.  The 
issue  is  quite  dear  The  FSLIC,  which  insures 
the  deposits  at  more  than  3,000  thrift  institu- 
tions holding  over  $1  trillion  in  deposits  has 
sustained  steady  losses  since  1 981  when  the 
fund  stood  at  $6.3  billion  compared  to  a  defi- 
cit today.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  recapital- 
ize the  fund.  The  amount  of  recapitalization  is 
important  but  whether  It  be  $5,  $10.  $15  bil- 
lion or  more,  it  shouM  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
tivs  Congress  moving  expeditiously  to  create 
tiie  mechanism  to  raise  the  funds  and  to  pro- 
vide the  proper,  protection  to  consumers'  de- 
posits at  the  Nation's  savings  and  loans. 

The  FSLIC  was  created  more  than  50  years 
ago  by  the  National  Housing  Act,  to  insure  the 
deposits  held  at  the  nation's  savings  and 
loans.  Since  that  time,  the  S&L  industry  has 
become  important  to  both  the  economy  and 
society.  As  the  holder  of  over  a  trillion  dollars 
in  funds  it  is  an  important  participant  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  marl^etplace  and  as  tfie 
lender  of  the  majority  of  home  mortgage  funds 
it  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  making 
America  a  nation  of  homeowners. 

When  the  FSLIC  was  created  in  1934,  only 
35  percent  of  American  families  owned  their 
home  compared  to  over  60  percent  today. 
The  continuing  roie  of  savings  and  loans  in 
our  society  and  among  financial  institutions 
needs  to  be  protected  and  preserved. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
vitally  important  to  tiie  preservation  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  thrift  industry.  From  1981  to 
1986,  21 1  S&L's  were  merged  with  other  insti- 
tution or  liquidated.  At  tt>e  same  time,  the 
number  of  insolvent  thrifts  climbed  from  16  in 
1980  to  445  last  year. 

Despite  tfie  current  condition  of  the  FSLIC, 
consumers  should  be  reassured  tfiat  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government 
stands  behind  the  FSLIC.  Moreover,  the 
losses  that  have  occured  from  the  failure  of 
some  S&L's  is  not  reflective  of  the  general 
condition  of  tt>e  industry.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  is  both  solvent  and  profit- 


able. As  of  September  1 986,  about  85  percent 
of  FSLIC  insured  SAL'S  were  solvent.  At  the 
same  time,  80  percent  of  the  industry  record- 
ed aggregate  profits  of  $6.9  t>illion  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1986.  Consumers 
should  be  aware  that  the  cunent  problems  of 
the  FSLIC  should  not  be  generalized  to  the 
entire  thrift  industry. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  set  the  S&L  in- 
dustry on  tfie  straight  course  to  recovery  by 
combining  measures  to  increase  ttie  insurance 
fund,  provide  fort>earance  to  help  well  man- 
aged thrifts  over  temporary  difficulties,  and  re- 
quire strict  oversight  of  the  regulatory  process 
to  ensure  everyone's  rights  and  Interests  are 
protected. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  financir>g  corp(xation  to  serve  as  the 
mechanism  for  raisir)g  the  funds  necessary  to 
replenish  the  insurarKe  fund.  Additionally,  the 
bill  provides  a  forebearance  program  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  burden  affecting  Institutions 
and  borrowers  in  designated  economically  de- 
pressed areas.  The  committee  acted  to 
ensure  that  an  institution  can  not  participate  in 
the  forebearance  program  if  it's  weaker>ed 
capital  position  is  the  result  of  imprudent  oper- 
ating practices.  The  bill  also  imposes  exit  or 
peruilty  fees  on  any  institution  leaving  tt>e  in- 
surance fund  after  the  recapitalization  plan  is 
implemented. 

This  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible  meas- 
ure to  respond  to  extraordinary  corKlitions  that 
necessitate  our  expenditious  cxmsideration 
and  approval.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  measure.  I  also  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  who  exercised  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  so  diligently. 

Lets  protect  our  constituents  deposits  and 
pass  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
second  time  in  7  months,  tfw  House  has 
before  it  a  bill  which  provides  for  tt>e  recapital- 
ization of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  The  serious  difficulties  that 
trouble  the  Nation's  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions are  well  known  to  the  Members  of  ttw 
House  and  to  the  public.  Neariy  450  S&L's 
across  the  country  are  bankrupt  In  addition, 
there  are  270  problem  thrifts  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  list  of  significant  su- 
pervisory cases.  These  problem  thrifts  are 
losing  $4.8  billion  annually.  Yet,  insolvent 
S&L's  remain  in  business  because  Federal 
regulators  are  unable  to  close  them.  FSLIC, 
which  should  be  closing  them  down,  is  unable 
to  do  so  because  it  is  in  the  red  by  approxi- 
mately $6  billion. 

The  drain  on  FSLIC's  resources  in  recent 
years  has  been  expanding  at  an  extraordinary 
rate.  In  1980,  insurance  losses  resulting  from 
assistance  provided  to  thrifts  were  $23.2  mil- 
lion. In  1986,  estimates  are  that  insurance 
losses  totaled  nearly  $10.8  billion.  O/er  this 
period,  total  insurance  losses  were  in  excess 
of  $19  billion. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  has  Ijecome  a 
cliche  that  recapitalization  of  the  FSLIC  insur- 
ance fund  is  urgently  needed.  I  agree.  The 
real  issue,  however,  is  wt^ettier  we  will  provide 
for  both  meaingful  capital  infusion  and  real 
regulatory  ar)d  supervisory  reform  which  will 
guard  against  a  repeat  performance  of  tfie 
crisis  in  the  S&L  industry  in  the  near  future.  I 


tiave  come  to  Vne  cor>clu8ion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  H.R.  27  fails  on  both  counts  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Estimates  of  wtiat  is  required  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  the  insurarx^e  fund  vary  greatly. 
The  estimates  range  from  S5  billion  to  upwrard 
of  $32  billion.  Most  estimates,  however,  ir>- 
duding  ttiose  completed  by  tfie  Treasury,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  at  or  in  excess 
of,  $20  billion.  The  $5  billion  in  funding  over  a 
2-year  period  provided  for  in  H.R.  27  is  clearly 
inadequate  to  the  task  at  harxi.  tt  is  just  as 
naive  to  think  VraX  we  can  grow  our  way  out  of 
tt>e  FSLIC  mess  as  it  is  VnaX  vra  are  going  to 
grow  out  of  ttie  deficit.  The  $15  billion  corv 
tempiated  t>y  the  amendment  made  in  (xder 
by  ttie  rule  gets  us  doser  to  tt>e  mark,  but  still 
falls  short  of  wtiat  may  ultimately  tie  required. 

H.R.  27,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  ttian  strengttv 
ening  t>)e  regulatory  and  supervisory  system, 
actually  acts  to  dilute  tt>e  power  c4  Federal 
regulators.  By  writing  capital  and  txxrower  for- 
t>earance  into  law,  the  House  would  limit  tfie 
ability  of  the  FHLBB  and  Its  prindpal  supervi- 
sory agents  to  oversee  effectively  the  Natkx)'s 
thrift  industry.  The  inflexibility  of  these  provi- 
sions, contained  in  title  II  of  ttie  bill,  has  justift- 
abty  raised  the  concern  of  tfie  12  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  preskJents. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Members  who  will 
offer  amendments  to  strengthen  title  II.  I  will 
support  ttie  amendment  to  require  ttvifts  to 
switch  from  RAP  to  (aAAP  accounting  princi- 
ples, in  additk>n  to  an  amendment  to  strike 
ttie  provisions  in  the  bill  for  borrower  appeals. 
Even  with  the  adoptk>n  of  these  amendments, 
H.R.  27  vMll  only  take  us  where  we  shouM 
have  been  and  not  wtiere  we  need  to  go. 

O/er  ttie  last  few  monttis,  Mr.  Oiairman,  I 
have  burdened  my  colleagues  with  several  let- 
ters and  statements  outlining  my  contunued 
concerns  with  the  budgetary  treatment  of  re- 
capitalization. As  I  have  Indicated  on  prevkxis 
occasions,  any  FSLIC  recapitalizatk>n  is  likely 
to  cost  billbns  of  taxpayer  dollars.  Ultimately, 
the  question  is  how  much. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  honest  with  ttie 
American  people  on  this  point  and  not  attempt 
to  hkle  the  true  cost  in  budgetary  gimmickry. 
The  CBO  cost  estimate  accompanying  this 
legislatk>n  Indicates  that  the  scoring  of  this 
proposal  is  based  on  ttie  assumptk>n  that  ttie 
nominally  private  financing  corporatwn  wouki 
t)e  off-budget.  That  assumption  is  an  extreme- 
ly close  call.  According  to  CBO,  the  finandng 
corporation  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  creatkm 
of  FSLIC  debt  only  on  narrow,  technKSl 
grounds.  From  ttie  point  of  view  of  an  honest 
budget  process,  ttie  precedent  set  by  ttie  cre- 
atk>n  of  the  finandng  corporatkxi  is  a  bad  one 
and  extraordinarily  shortsighted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  Cincinnati 
and  a  representative  of  the  area  hardest  hit  by 
the  Ohk)  savings  and  loan  crisis,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  depositors  and  their  in- 
vestments. Over  $9(X)  billion  are  cun-ently  on 
deposit  in  the  Natron's  S&L's.  Institutkxial 
pressures  and  political  paroctiialism  have  pre- 
vented ttie  emergence  of  meaningful  reform 
and  adequate  recapitalizatron  of  the  insurance 
fund.  Congress  has  dallied.  My  colleagues  are 
all  aware  of  the  "it's  the  best  we're  going  to 
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and  w*  na«d  •  neap"  itwloric.  Thara  it 

o(  biWM  to  go  around;  tha  Congraaa. 
•dmMalraion.  and  ttw  induatry  are  an  ra- 
ter tha  aNuaMon  in  which  wa  now 
ouraatvaa.  Wa  are  on  tha  varga  of  adopt- 
a  bread  cnimb  alralagy— throwing  a  little 

FSUCa  way  ITOm  tima  to  time— ensur- 
that  tha  day  of  reckoning  wil  Ikaiy  occur 
lomaona  aiaa'a  watoh. 
reoogniza  that  FSUC  naads  heip.  txjt  I 

convincad  that  tha  aolution  propoaed 
tha  conwiittee  la  aariouaiy  flawed.  For 

raaaona,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  legia- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
tmm  Ohio.  Mr.  Wtus,  has  no  further 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ha*M.  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
Houae  Resolution  154.  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  {Minted  in  the  reported  bOl 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
moit.  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

No  amendments  changing  or  affect- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  title  I  are  in 
order  except  the  amendments  num- 
bered 1  in  Houae  Report  100-77,  by 
and  if  offered  by,  Representative  St 
OKUunr,  which  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc  The  amendments  numbered  2  in 
House  Report  100-77,  by  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Psppbr.  or  his  des- 
ignee, are  in  order  and  shaU  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FSUC  RECAPITAUZA  TION 

SMcnoN  ni.  SKOMT  rniE. 

Thto  Htie  mat  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Recapitalization  Act  of  1987". 

SKC  lU.  HNANCISC  COKPOKATION  BSTABUSHED. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  <12 
U.S.C.  1421  et  scQ.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  20  the  foOotoing  new  section: 

-aSC  il.  FISANCINC  CORPORATION. 

"(aJ  EsTABUSHtaMT.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  jnovision  of  law,  the  Board  shall 
charter  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation. 

"(b)  tUMAaEMEMT  OF  FnUMCOK}  CORPORA- 
TKW.— 

"(If  DiR*cTORATK.—The  Financing  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
directorate  composed  of  3  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Finance 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (or  the 
head  of  any  successor  to  such  office). 

"(B)  2  members  sOected  by  the  (Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from 
among  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  Terms.— Each  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  ofl  year. 

"(3)  Vacamct.—U  any  member  leaves  the 
office  in  whiOi  such  member  was  serving 
when  appointed  to  the  Directorate— 


"(A)  such  member's  service  on  the  Direc- 
torate shall  terminate  on  the  date  such 
member  leaves  such  office;  and 

"(B)  the  successor  to  the  office  of  such 
member  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  such 
member's  term. 

"(4)JQUAL  RMPRMSUfTATtOM  OF  BAMa.—No 

presU&nt  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  an  additional 
term  on  the  Directorate  until  such  time  as 
the  pruidents  of  each  of  the  other  Federal 
Home  Loan  Ban)cs  have  served  as  many 
terms  on  the  Directorate  as  the  president  of 
such  bank  (before  the  appointment  of  such 
president  to  such  additioncU  term). 

"(5)  CHAiRFKRSON.—The  (Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  select 
the  chairperson  of  the  Directorate  from 
among  the  3  members  of  the  Directorate. 

"(6)  Staff.— 

"(A)  No  PAID  KMPLOYEXS.—The  Financi7»f 
Corporation  shall  have  no  paid  employees. 

"(B)  Powers.— The  Directorate  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  authorize  the  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  act  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Financing  Corporation  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functioTU  of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(7)  ADMimSTRATIVB  EXPENSES.— 

"(A)  In  qenerau—AU  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(B)  Pro  rata  DisTRmimoN.—The  amount 
each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  pay 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  multi- 
plying  the  total  administrative  expenses  for 
any  period  by  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Board  re- 
quired such  bank  to  invest  in  Ote  Financing 
Corporation  (as  of  the  time  of  such  determi- 
nation) under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S)  of  sub- 
section (d)  (as  computed  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  or  (6)  of  such  subsection);  by 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Board  re- 
guired  all  Federal  Home  Loan  Ban)cs  to 
invest  (as  of  the  time  of  such  determination) 
under  such  paragraphs. 

"(C)  Administrattve  expenses  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'ad- 
ministrative expenses '  does  not  include— 

"(i)  issuance  costs  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  subsection  (g)(S)(A)); 

"(ii)  any  interest  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  vnth  respect  to)  any  obligation  of 
the  Financing  Corporation;  or 

"(Hi)  custodian  fees  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g)(5)(B)). 

"(8)  Requlation  by  board.— The  Director- 
ate shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations, 
orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(9)  No  COMPENSATION  FROM  FINANCINO  COR- 
PORATION.—Members  of  the  Directorate  shall 
receive  no  pay,  cMowances,  or  benefits  from 
the  Financing  Corporation  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Directorate. 

"(c)  Powers  of  Financing  Corporation.- 
The  Financing  Corporation  shall  have  only 
the  foUoioing  powers,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe: 

"(1)  To  issue  nonvoting  capital  stock  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  To  invest  in  any  security  issued  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  section  402(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act 

"(3)  To  issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  and  to  borrow,  to  give  security 
for  any  amount  borrowed,  and  to  pay  inter- 
est on  (and  any  redemption  premium  unth 
respect  to)  any  such  obligation  or  amount 


"(4)  To  impose  assessments  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f). 

"(5)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal 

"(6)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved. 

"(7)  To  enter  into  contracts. 

"(8)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  and  to  complain  and  defend  in 
any  action  brought  by  or  against  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  in  on»  State  or  Feder- 
al court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

"(9)  To  exercise  such  incidental  potoers 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Capitalization  of  Financino  Corpora- 
tion.- 

"(1)  Purchase  of  capftal  stock  by  federal 
home  loan  banks.— 

"(A)  In  aENERAL.—Each  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  shall  invest  in  nonvoting  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  at 
such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  under  this  sulaection. 

"(B)  Par  value;  transferability.— Each 
share  of  stock  issued  by  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration to  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
shall  have  par  value  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  and  shall  be  transfera- 
ble only  aTnong  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  at  not  less  than  par 
value. 

"(2)  AaaREOATE  dollar  amount  limitation 
ON  ALL  INVESTMENTS.— The  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  invested  by  all  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banlcs  in  nonvoting  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  shall  not  exceed 
81,000,000,000,  not  more  than  8500,000,000 
of  which  may  be  required  to  be  invested  in 
any  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Maximum  investment  amount  umtta- 
tion  for  each  federal  home  loan  bank.— the 
cumulative  amount  of  funds  invested  in 
nonvoting  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  try  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount 
of- 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  reserves  maintained  by  such  bank 
on  Deceml>er  31,  1985,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  the  first  2  sentences 
of  section  16;  and 

"(ii)  the  undivided  profits  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (7))  of  such  bank  on  such  date; 
and 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amounts  added  to  reserves  after 
December  31,  1985,  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ment contained  in  the  first  2  sentences  of 
section  16;  and 

"(ii)  the  undivided  profits  of  such  bank 
accruing  after  such  date. 

"(4)  Pro  rata  distribution  of  ist 
$i,e»»,o»a,»»e  invested  in  financing  corpora- 
tion BY  HOME  LOAN  BANKS.— With  respect  to 
the  first  81,000.000,000  which  the  Board  may 
require  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to 
invest  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration under  this  sul>section,  the  amount 
which  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  (or 
any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall  invest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  apply- 
ing to  the  total  amount  of  such  investment 
by  all  such  banks  the  percentage  appearing 
in  the  following  table  for  each  such  tmnk: 

"Bank  Percentage 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Boston 1.8629 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

New  York 9.1006 
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Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

PitUburgh 4.2702 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Atlanta 14.4007 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Cincinnati -         8.2653 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Indianapolis. .«--^       S.2863 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bankfqf' 

Chicago i-         «•  9886 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  v-^ 

Des  Moines 6.9301 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Dallas _ ~  8.8181 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

Topeka 5.2706 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

San  Francisco 19.9644 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 

SeatOe 6.1422 

"(5)  Pro  rata  distribution  of  amounts  re- 
quired    TO     BE     INVESTED     IN     EXCESS     OF 

ti.soo.tti.9io.— With  respect  to  any  amount 
in  excess  of  tl.000,000,000  which  the  Board 
may  require  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  invest  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  this  subsection,  ttie 
amount  which  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  (or  any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall 
invest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multiplying  such  excess  amount  by  the  per- 
centage arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of  the 
most  recent  December  31)  held  by  all  insured 
institutions  which  are  members  of  such 
bank;  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of  such 
date)  held  by  all  insured  institutions  which 
are  members  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank. 

"(6)  Special  provisions  relatino  to  maxi- 
mum AMOUNT  limitations.— 

"(A)  In  QENERAL.—If  the  amount  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  is  required  to  invest 
in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  a  determination  by  the 
Board  under  paragraph  (5)  (or  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  exceeds 
the  maximum  investment  amount  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  such  bank  under  para- 
graph (3)  at  the  time  of  such  determination 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'excess  amount')— 

"(i)  the  Board  shall  require  each  remain- 
ing Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  invest  (in 
addition  to  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  for  such  remaining  l>ank  and 
subject  to  the  maximum  investment  amount 
applicable  unth  respect  to  such  remaining 
bank  under  paragraph  (3)  at  the  time  of 
such  determination)  in  such  capital  stock 
on  behalf  of  the  bank  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ii)  the  Board  shall  require  the  bank  to 
subsequently  purchase  the  excess  amount  of 
capital  stock  from  the  remaining  banks  in 
the  manner  described  in  subparagraph  (C): 
and 

"(Hi)  the  requirements  contained  in  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  relating  to  tlie  use  of 
net  earnings  available  for  dividends  shall 
apply  to  such  bank  untU  the  bank  has  pur- 
chased aU  of  the  excess  amount  of  capital 
stock. 

"(B)  Allocation  of  excess  amount  among 

REMAINING    HOME    LOAN   BANKS.— The    amOUnt 

each  remaining  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
shaU  be  required  to  invest  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  is  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Board  by  multiplying  the  excess  amount 
by  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  held  by  such  remain- 
ing bank  at  the  time  of  such  determination; 
by 


"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  stock 
held  by  all  remaining  banks  at  such  time. 

"(C)  Purchase  procedure.— The  bank  on 
whose  behalf  an  investment  in  capital  stock 
is  made  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall 
pur^iase,  annually  and  at  the  issuance 
price,  from  each  remaining  bank  an  amount 
of  such  stock  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multiplying  the  amount  available  for  such 
purchases  (at  the  time  of  such  determina- 
tion) by  the  percentage  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  such  re- 
maining bank  until  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  capital  stock  has  been  purchased  by  the 
bank. 

"(D)  Limitation  on  dividends.— The 
amount  of  dividends  which  may  be  paid  for 
any  year  by  a  bank  on  whose  behalf  an  in- 
vestment is  made  under  subparagraph  (A)(i) 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1/2  of 
the  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of 
the  bank  for  Oie  year. 

"(E)  Transfer  to  account  for  purchase  of 
STOCK  REQUIRED.— Of  the  net  earnings  avail- 
able for  dividends  for  any  year  of  a  bank  on 
whose  l>ehaif  an  investment  is  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)(i),  such  amount  as  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  purchases  of  stock  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)(ii>  shall  be 
placed  in  a  reserve  account  (established  in 
such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations)  the  balance  in  which  stiall  be 
available  only  for  such  purchases. 

"(F)  Net  earnings  available  for  dividends 
DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'net  earnings  available  for  divi- 
dends' means  the  net  earnings  of  a  bank  for 
any  period  as  computed  after  reducing  the 
amount  of  earnings  for  such  period  by  the 
amount  required  to  be  carried  (for  such 
period)  to  reserves  maintained  by  such  l>ank 
pursuant  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  thU  Act 

"(7)  Undivided  profits  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3).  the  term  'undivided 
profiW  means  retained  earnings  minus  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  that  portion  required  to  be  added  to 
reserves  maintained  pursuant  to  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  16  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  held  by  the  respec- 
tive Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  special 
dividend  stabilization  reserves  on  December 
31,  1985,  as  determined  under  the  following 
table: 


"Bank 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Boston 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  New  York.. 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Atlanta 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Cincinnati 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Indianap- 
olis   

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Chicago 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Des 
Moines 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Dallas 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Topeka 

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  

Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Seattle 


Dollar  amount 

83.2  miUion 
7.7miUion 
5.2  million 

12.3  million 
5.9  miUion 

37.4  million 
6.0  million 

32.7  million 
45.0  million 
13.7  miUion 

21.9  miUion 
33.6  miUion 


"(e)  Obugations  of  the  FntANcma  Corpo- 
ration.— 

"(1)  LlMFTATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  OUTSTAMDlMa 

OBUGATIONS.— The  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations of  the  Financing  Corporation  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  time  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board)  shaU  not  exceed  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  5  times  the  amount  of  the  nonvoting 
capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
which  is  outstanding  at  such  time;  or 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  face  amounts  (the 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 
securities  described  in  subsection  (g)(2) 
w/iic/i  ore  held  at  such  time  in  the  segregat- 
ed account  established  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Net  PROCEEDS  TO  BE  INVESTED  IN  CAP- 
FTAL OF  FSUC— Subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  the  net  proceeds  of  any  obligation 
issued  by  the  Financing  Corporation  shaU 
betued  to— 

"(A)  purchase  capital  certificates  or  cap- 
ital stock  issued  by  Vie  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  under  section 
402(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  AcU  or 

"(B)  refund  any  previously  issued  obliga- 
tion the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  invested 
in  the  manner  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)  LnOTATION  ON  TERM  OF  OBUOATJONS.- 

No  obligation  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
may  be  issued  which  matures— 

"(A)  more  than  30  years  after  the  date  of 
issue;  or 

"(B)  after  December  31,  2026. 

"(4)  Investment  of  united  states  funds  in 
OBuaATiONS.—Obligations  issued  under  this 
section  by  Oie  Financing  Corporation  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  shaU  be  lawful  in- 
vestments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security, 
for  aU  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  the 
investnient  or  deposit  of  tohich  shaU  be 
under  Uie  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
Stales  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Market  for  OBuaATioNS.—All  persons 
having  the  power  to  invest  in,  sell,  under- 
write, purchase  for  their  own  accounts, 
accept  as  security,  or  otherwise  deal  in  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
shaU  also  have  the  power  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(6)    No    FULL    FAITH    AND    CREDFT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES.— Obligations  of  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  and  the  interest  payable  on 
stuih  ot>ligations  shaU  Tiot  be  obligations  of, 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest  try, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  United 
States,  or  the  Federal  Savings  arid  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  olUigations 
shaU  so  plainly  state 

"(7)  Tax  exempt  status.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  prmHded  in 
suttparagraph  (B),  obligations  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  l>oth  as  to  principal  and  interest  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  obligation  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  13. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion, like  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
shaU  be  treated  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  3124(b)  of  HOe  31,  United  Stales 
Code  (relating  to  determination  of  tax 
status  of  interest  on  ol>ligations). 

"(8)  Obugations  are  exempt  SECURrrtES.- 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (6),  obligations 
of  the  Financing  Corporation  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  lauis  administered  tni  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission)  to  the  same 
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extent  a»  teewiHea  which  an  dinet  obiiga- 
Hotu  of  the  VnUei  State*  or  an  guaranteed 
u  to  vrincipal  or  interett  by  the  United 
Statu. 

"(9)  MoKUUTY  FAxnciPATroM  IN  PUBLIC  or- 
fBUNos.— TTk«  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
the  Directorate  ihaU  entun  that  minority 
ovned  or  controlled  invettment  banlcino 
firma,  underwriten.  and  bond  coun*eU 
throvghout  the  United  State*  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  to  a  ligniflcant  degree 
in  a»y  public  otfering  of  obligationt  iatved 
under  tM»  tection. 

"(10J  AtanuL  uMmnoM  on  aot  new  bor- 
Mtowmo.— 

"fAf   FatST  AND  SMCOND    YXAB   UttlTATION.— 

Net  new  borrowing  by  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration Mhdtt  not  exceed  an  amount  eoual 


"tU  tZ,SOO,000,000  in  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
federal  Saving*  and  Loan  Iruurance  Corpo- 
ration Reca^taligation  Act  of  1987;  and 

"(iiJ  $2,600,000,000  in  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning after  the  end  of  the  period  referred 
to  in  tiauae  H). 

"(B)  Smarr  fkovbion  km  Bojutowmo  au- 
TBOKiTY.—No  net  new  borrowing  may  be 
made  by  the  Financing  Corporation  after 
the  end  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Inturance  Corporation  Recapital- 
ization Act  of  iM7. 

"(f)  AssEsauBfT  Avmoiurr  or  the  Financ- 
mo  Cortomatjon.— 

"(1)  In  otNERAL.—The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  Oie  Board, 
aa*e*a  temiannually  on  each  insund  institu- 
tion an  at»e**ment,  except  Oiat  the  aggn- 
gate  amount  a**e**ed  under  this  paragraph 
on  any  insured  institution  for  any  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1/1 2th  of  1 
percent  of  ttie  aggngate  amount  of  all  ac- 
count* of  insured  memt)ers  of  such  insured 
in*titution  for  such  year. 

"(2)  SUPPLSMKNTAL  ASSESSMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZED.—UpOn  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectorate that  additional  funds  an  needed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  olAigations  of  t)xe 
Financing  Corporation  because  no  other 
fund*  an  available.  Die  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  u>ith  the  approiml  of  the  Board 
and  in  addition  to  any  assessment  assessed 
under  paragraph  (1),  asses*  on  each  imured 
in*titution  an  assessment,  except  Ow.t  the 
aggregate  amount  assessed  under  this  para- 
graph on  any  insund  institution  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1/ 
8th  of  1  penent  of  the  aggngate  amount  of 
all  accounts  of  insund  members  of  such  in- 
sured institution  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Total  amount  of  assessments  may  not 

IfxrrKn  INTEREST  AND  PINANCINO   COSTS.— The 

aggregate  amount  of  all  assessments  as- 
se*»ed  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of— 

"(i)  i**uattce  cost*  (a*  such  term  is  defined 
in  sub*ection  (g)(5)(A))  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  obligation*  i**ued  during  such  year; 

"(ii)  interest  paid  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  paid  with  respect  to)  obligations 
of  the  Financing  Corporation  during  such 
year:  and 

"(Hi)  custodian  fee*  (a*  *uch  term  i*  de- 
fined in  »ub*ection  (g)(S)(B))  incurred 
during  *uch  year  minu* 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment* under  subsection  (g)(4)  during  such 
year. 

"(4)  Payment  to  muNciNa  corporation.— 
All  as*e**ment*  a**e**ed  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  12) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corporation. 


"(g)  Use  and  Disposition  or  Assets  or  the 
Financing  Corporation  Not  Invested  in 
FSUC- 

"(1)  In  qenerau— Subject  to  such  regula- 
tion*. re*trictUm*,  and  limitatUm*  a*  may 
be  pre*cribed  by  the  Board,  a**et*  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation,  which  an  not  inve»t- 
ed  in  capital  certificates  or  capital  stock 
i*»ued  by  the  Federal  Saving*  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  under  section 
402(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
shall  be  invested  in— 

"(A)  direct  obligationa  of  the  United 
State*; 

"(B)  obligation*,  participation*,  or  other 
instruments  of,  or  issued  by,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association; 

"(C)  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  secu- 
rities for  sale  by,  or  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  under  section  305  or  306 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act;  or 

"(D)  any  other  security  in  which  it  is 
lawful  for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  to  be  in- 
vested under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

"(2)  Seoreoated  account  roR  zero  coupon 
instruments  held  to  assure  payment  or 
PRINCIPAL.— The  Financing  Corporation  shall 
invest  in,  and  hold  in  a  segngated  account, 
noninterest  l>earing  instruments— 

"(A)  which  an  securities  described  in 
paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  face  amounts  (the 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 
which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  aggn- 
gate amount  of  principal  on  the  obligationa 
of  the  Financing  Corporation, 
to  assure  the  npayment  of  principal  on  obli- 
gations of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  investment  in  zero 
COUPON  instruments  for  seoreoated  ac- 
count.—The  aggngate  amount  invested  by 
the  Financing  Corporation  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  needed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Exception  for  payment  or  issuance 

COSTS,    INTEREST,    AND    CUSTODIAN   FEES.—Not- 

wittistanding  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  assets  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  which  an  not 
invested  under  paragraph  12)  may  be  used  to 
pay— 

"(A)  issuance  costs; 

"(B)  any  interest  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  unth  respect  to)  any  obligation  of 
the  Financing  Corporation;  and 

"(C)  custodian  fees. 

"(5)  DETiNrnoNS.-For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section- 

"(A)  Issuance  costs.— The  term  'issuance 
costs'— 

"(i)  means  issuance  fees  and  commissions 
incumd  by  the  Financing  Corporation  in 
connection  toith  the  issuance  or  servicing  of 
any  obligation  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion; and 

"(ii)  includes  legal  and  accounting  ex- 
penses, trustee  and  fiscal  and  paying  agent 
charges,  costs  incumd  in  connection  with 
preparing  and  printing  offering  materials, 
and  advertising  expenses,  to  the  extent  that 
any  such  cost  or  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
Financing  Corporation  in  connection  with 
issuing  any  obligation. 

"(B)  Custodian  fees.— The  term  'custodian 
fee' means— 

"(i)  any  fee  incurred  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  any  security  to,  or  the  maintenance  of 
any  security  in,  the  segregated  account  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(ii)  any  other  expense  incurred  by  ttie  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  in  connection  with  the 


e*Uti>li*hment  or  maintenance  of  tuch  ac- 
count 

"(h)  Miscellaneous  Provisions  Relating 
TO  Financing  Corporation.— 

"(1)  Treatment  for  certain  purposes.— 
Except  as  provided  in  *ub*ection  (e)(7)(B), 
the  Financing  Corporation  shall  be  treated 
a*  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  purpose* 
of*ection*  13  and  23. 

"(2)  Federal  reserve  banks  as  deposi- 
taries AND  nscAL  AGENTS.— The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  an  authorized  to  act  as  deposi- 
taries for  or  fiscal  agents  or  cu*todians  of 
the  Finaricing  Corporation. 

"(3)  Appucabiuty  or  certain  provisions 

RELATING  TO  GOVERNME/fT  CORPORATION.— Not- 

witlistanding  the  fact  that  no  (Sovemment 
funds  may  be  invested  in  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration, the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  tnated,  for  purposes  of  sections  9105. 
9107.  and  9108  of  title  31,  United  State* 
Code,  a*  a  mixed-ownership  Government 
corporation  which  has  capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

"(4)  Quarterly  reports  to  congress.— 

"(A)  Report  required.— Befon  the  end  of 
the  2-week  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration sfiall  sulymit  a  detailed  written 
report  on  the  pnceding  calendar  quarter  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  Contents  or  report.— Each  report  n- 
quired  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a 
complete  description  of— 

"(i)  all  activities  of  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration during  the  calendar  quarter  with  n- 
spect  to  which  the  report  is  made; 

"(ii)  the  financial  condition  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  as  of  the  end  of  such 
calendar  quarter. 

"(Hi)  all  income  of  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration during  such  calendar  quarter  and  the 
soune  of  such  income;  and 

"(iv)  all  expenditures  made  or  expenses 
paid  by  ttie  Financing  Corporation  during 
such  calendar  quarter,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  any  expense  which— 

"(I)  was  incumd  in  connection  with  an 
activity  of  the  Financing  Corporation;  and 

"(II)  was  paid  by  any  other  person  on 
behalf  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Financing 
Corporation. 

"(i)  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— Then  is  henby  es- 
tablished the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  Membership.— 

"(A)  Appointment.— The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  13  members  selected  as  foUows: 

"(i)  1  member  appointed  by  the  (Thairman 
of  the  Board  from  among  individuals  who 
an  officers  of  insund  institutions  and  who 
an  not  members  of  the  Board  or  employees 
of  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  ttie  Board  of  Di- 
nctors  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  BarUc. 

"(ii)  1  memljer  elected  from  each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  district  (by  ttie  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  such  bank 
wtio  toen  elected  tty  ttie  members  of  such 
bank)  from  among  individuals  wtio  are  offi- 
cers of  insured  institutions. 

"(B)  Terms.— Members  sliall  be  appointed 
or  elected  for  terms  of  1  year. 

"(C)  Chairperson.— Tlie  member  appoint- 
ed under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  stiall  be  ttie 
cliairperson  of  ttie  Committee. 


"(D)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  on  ttie  Com- 
mittee stiall  be  filled  in  ttie  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(E)  Pay  and  expenses.— Members  of  ttie 
Committee  stiall  serve  wittiout  pay  but  each 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, in  such  manner  as  ttie  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  by  ttie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  which  elected  such  member  (and, 
in  ttie  case  of  ttie  member  appointed  by  ttie 
C^iairman  of  the  Board,  by  Oie  Board)  for 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  at- 
tendance of  such  members  at  meetings  of  ttie 
Committee. 

"(F)  Meetings.— Tfie  Committee  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  at  ttie  call  of  the  ctiairper- 
son  or  a  majority  of  the  members. 

"(3)  Duties  or  the  committee.— Ttie  duties 
of  ttie  Committee  an  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  review  ttie  reports  and  budget* 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  22C  and  any 
other  matter  which  ttie  Board  may  present 
for  ttie  Committee's  consideration. 

"(B)  To  confer  with  ttie  Board  on  the  n- 
ports,  budgets,  and  ottier  matters  reviewed 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  To  prepan  written  comments  and 
recommendations  for  ttie  Board  and  ttie 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  ttie  reports,  budgets, 
and  ottier  matters  reviewed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (which  shaU  be  submitted  to  ttie 
Board  in  a  timely  vianner  after  each  meet- 
ing). 

"(4)  Annual  report.— 

"(A)  Required.— Not  later  ttian  January  IS 
of  each  year,  ttie  Committee  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  ttie  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  and  ttie  Committee  on 
Banlcing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  ttie 
Senate. 

"(B)  Contents.— Ttie  report  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  describe  ttie  activi- 
ties of  ttie  Committee  during  ttie  preceding 
year  and  ttie  reports  and  ncommendations 
made  by  ttie  Committee  to  the  Board  and  ttie 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration during  such  year. 

"(5)  REGULATiONS.-The  Board  shall  pn- 
scribe  such  regulations  as  ttie  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  avoid  coTtflicts  of 
interest  with  respect  to  ttie  disclosun  to  and 
use  by  members  of  ttie  Committee  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  ttie  Board,  ttie  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
ttie  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlcs,  and  ttie  Fed- 
eral Asset  Disposition  AssociatiotL 

"(6)  Federal  advisory  committee  act  does 
NOT  APPLY.— Ttie  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  ttie  Committee. 

"(7)  Termination.— The  Committee  stiall 
terminate  wtien  the  Financing  Corporation 
terminates  under  subsection  (j). 

"(j)  Termination  or  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration.- 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion stiall  be  dissolved,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, after  ttie  earlier  of— 

"(A)  ttie  date  by  which  all  stock  purctiased 
by  ttie  Financing  Corporation  in  ttie  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
has  been  ntind;  or 

"(B)  December  31,  2026. 

"(2)  Board  authority  to  conclude  the  at- 
rAiRS  or  nNANCiNG  CORPORATION.— Effective 
on  ttie  date  of  ttie  dissolution  of  ttie  Financ- 
ing Corporation  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Board  may  exercise,  on  betialf  of  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation,  any  power  of  ttie  Financ- 
ing Corporation  which  ttie  Board  deter- 
mine* to  be  necessary  to  settle  and  conclude 
ttie  affairs  of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(k)  REGULATtoNS.—n>e  Board  may  pn- 
tcribe  such  ngulations  as  may  be  necessary 


to  carry  out  ttie  provision*  of  thit  section, 
including  regulatioru  defining  terms  used  in 
this  section, 

"(I)  DEnNrnoNS.—For  purpose*  of  thi*  *ec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Insured  institution.— TTie  term  "in- 
sured institution '  has  ttie  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  401(a)  of  ttie  National 
Housing  Act 

"(2)  Insured  member.— The  term  Hnsured 
member'  lias  ttie  meaning  given  to  such  term 
In  section  401(b)  of  ttie  National  Housing 
Act 

"(3)  Directorate.— Tlie  term  'Directorate' 
means  the  dinctorate  established  in  ttie 
manner  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1)  to 
manage  the  Financing  Corporation. ". 

SEC  l$J.  MIXED  OWNERSHIP  GOVERNMENT  CORPO- 
RATION. 

Section  9101(2)  of  HtU  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
ttiereof  ttie  following  new  subparagrapK' 

"(K)  Tlie  Financing  Corporation  ". 

SEC  1*4.  RECAPITAUZATION  OF  FSUC 

Section  402(b)  of  ttie  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(b))  i*  amended  to  read  a* 
follows: 

"(b)  Issuance  and  Sale  or  Capttal  Certipi- 

CATES  AND  STOCK  TO  FINANCING  CORPORA- 
TION.— 

"(1)  Authorization  to  issue.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwittistanding  any 
ottier  provision  of  law,  tlie  Corporation  may 
issue— 

"(i)  nonredeemable  capital  certificates: 
and 

"(ii)  redeemable  nonvoting  capital  stock. 

"(B)  Requirement  relating  tx)  amount  or 
STOCK.— The  aggngate  amount  of  stock 
issued  by  ttie  Corporation  under  subpara- 
graph  (A)(ii)  shall  be  equal  to  ttie  aggregate 
amount  of  tlie  investments  made  by  ttie  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  in  ttie  capital  stock 
of  ttie  Financing  Corporation  under  section 
21  of  ttie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 

"(C)  CERTinCATES  AND  STOCK  MAY  BE  SOLD 
ONLY     TO     rlNANCING     CORPORATION.— Capital 

certificates  and  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  sold  only  to  ttie  FinaTicing 
Corporation  in  the  manner  and  to  ttie  extent 
provided  in  section  21  of  tlie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  and  this  siibsection 

"(D)  Proceeds  of  sale  are  part  or  primar  y 
RESERVE.— TTie  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  cap- 
ital certificates  or  stock  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  considered  part  of  ttie  pri- 
mary reserve  established  by  ttie  CorporxUion 
pursuant  to  section  404(a). 

"(E)  No  DIVIDENDS.— The  Corporation  shall 
pay  no  dividends  on  any  capital  certificates 
or  stock  issued  under  this  subparagrapli. 

"(2)  Equity  return  account.—        \ 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
establish  and  maintain  (until  all  \  capital 
certificates  and  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  have  been  paid  off  and  ntind)  an 
equity  ntum  account— 

"(i)  which  shall  consist  only  of  amounts 
contributed  in  accordance  unth  the  requin- 
ments  of  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ii)  which  shall  not  be  tnated  as  reserves 
of  ttie  Corporation;  and 

"(Hi)  ttie  earnings  accruing  in  which  stiall 
be  transferred  in  the  manner  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D). 

"(B)  Contributions  to  account.— 

"(i)  No  CONTRIBUTION  IP  RESERVES-TO-AC- 
COUN7S  RATIO  IS  LESS  THAN  O.S  PERCENT.— NO 

contribution  shall  be  made  to  the  equity  n- 
serve  account  establistied  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  in  any  year  in  which  ttie  n- 
serves-to-accounts  ratio  is  less  ttian  0.5  per- 
cent 

"(ii)  Annual  contributions  required.— 
Except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  ttie  Corpo- 


ration ttiaU  make  contrQniMan*  to  the 
equity  reserve  account  establistied  pumuiut 
to  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(I)  at  ttie  end  of  each  year  beginning  after 
1996  through  the  final  payoff  year  (as  de- 
fined in  clause  (vii));  and 

"(II)  in  amount*  determined  under  clauae* 
(Hi),  (iv),  (V),  and  (vi)  of  thi*  *ubparagraph. 

"(Hi)  Amount  or  primary  contribution.— 
Tlie  primary  contribution  to  ttie  equity 
ntum  account  for  any  year  for  i^ich  a  con- 
tribution is  required  to  be  made  *liall  be  tlie 
amount  determined  by  dividing— 

"(I)  ttie  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock 
issued  by  ttie  corporation  and  purchased  by 
tlie  Financing  Corporation  under  paragraph 
(1)(A);  by 

"(II)  tlie  number  of  years  between  tlie  first 
year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  ttie  re- 
*erve*-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal  to  or  gnat- 
er  than  O.S  penent  and  ttie  final  payoff  year 
(talcing  into  account  the  first  and  last  year 
de*cribed). 

"(iv)  Amount  or  additional  conttubution 

allowed  ir  RESERVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

NOT  EXCEED  1.2S  PERCENT.— In  any  year  in 
which  the  nserves-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  greater  tlian  1  percent  but  less  ttian 
1.2S  penent  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  requin  ttie  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  ttie  amount  determined  by  di- 
viding— 

"(I)  ttie  investment  ntum  amount  (a*  de- 
fined in  clause  (viii))  computed  at  an 
annual  compound  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent by 

"(II)  ttie  number  of  years  between  Oie  first 
year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  ttie  n- 
serves-to-account*  ratio  uhu  equal  to  or 
gnater  ttian  1  penent  and  the  final  payoff 
year  (talcing  into  account  ttie  first  and  last 
year  descrH>ed). 

"(v)  Amount  or  ADomoNAL  cotmuBUTtoN 

ALLOWED  ir  RESERVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

NOT  EXCEED  J.  75  PERCENT.— In  any  year  in 
which  ttie  reserves- to-accounts  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  gnater  than  1.25  penent  but  less  ttian 
1.75  penent  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  nquin  ttie  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  determined  by  di- 
viding— 

"(I)  ttie  investment  ntum  amount  com- 
puted at  an  annual  compound  rale  not  to 
exceed  8  penent  minus  ttie  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (iv);  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the  first 
year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the  re- 
serves-to-account»  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
gnater  than  1.25  percent  and  tlie  final 
payoff  year  (taking  into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(vi)  Amount  or  additional  contribution 

ALLOWED  ir  RESERVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  EX- 
CEEDS 1.75  PERCENT.— In  any  year  in  whidi 
the  reserves-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1. 75  percent  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may  requin  ttie  Corpora- 
tion to  make  an  additional  contribution  of 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  Vie  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  investment  ntum  amount  com- 
puted at  an  annual  comjnund  rate  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  minus  ttie  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (iv)  or 
(V):  by 

"(II)  ttie  number  of  years  between  the  first 
year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  ttie  re- 
serves-to-accounts ratio  was  equal  to  or 
gnater  ttian  1.75  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (talcing  into  account  ttie  first 
and  la*t  year  de*cribed). 
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'MVFBUL^nrrrMAMDOaEiK-Fornui^  sec  m  MISCELLASSOVS ntOVlSlOS^  "for year;                           "" ^ZSVInZ,1i!^y 

yoMt  or  OtU  iMbpanonvK  the  term  final  (a)  Fxdoul  Home  Loan  Bamk  DrvmENDS.-  Mtoceed. 

pumUT  year'  mtana  the  year  of  maturUv  of  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank    ^^^^ ^    ^  j  percent  of  the 

Ou  loMt  Moteriiw  oUigatlon  of  the  financ-  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  U  amended  by  adding  at  total  amount  aftheae- 

iMO  CbrvoraMoii  fwMeh  wo*  tented  under  the  end  thereof  the  fiMoioing  nev)  Mvbtection:  eounu  a/  the  imurti 

secMom  21  of  th*  /M«ml  Home  Loan  Bank  "(ct  SxcErnoN  m  Case  or  Losses  in  Con-  member*  of  tuch  intti- 

Act  OMd  maixnt  before  Janwary  1. 2027).  necjion     With     Financinq     Cortoiution  ««"<>» 

•'tvUV  Immnmr  mejvmm  AMomn—For  stool-                                                            "><>. - -  ^tlai^^it'L^ 

furpoea  of  eimuMM  (io).  (v).  and  (W.  the  -a)  It,  aEtmAL.-Notwith»tandino  nOaec-  ^n^^^inL^ 

tent  \nveitment  return  amount'  means  the  tton  (a)  afthU  section,  if—  member*  of  ivch  intu- 

amount  loMc*  wouU  be  realiaed  on  the  ao-  ..fj^  ^  rederal  Home  Loan  Bank  incurs  a  tution 

grtgate  amofunt  invested  by  Oi£  Financing  chargeoff  or  an  expense  in  connection  voith    i$$i "U  of  i  percent  of  Die 

Corporation  in  capital  MtoOe  issued  by  the  g^^  bank's  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  total  amount  of  the  ac- 

Corporation  under  panoraph  (1)  over  the  financing  Corporation  under  section  21:  ^ounU  of  Ote  inrured 

period  of  the  investment  if  the  nturnonOie  ..,g,  y^  ^^^  determines  there  U  an  ex-  J^*^  '^  "^  **""- 

investment  U  computed  at  the  raU  described  tmonfinary  need  for  the  member  institu-  ...  _.,„„^  ^,  ^^^!r7,^„^^     c«. 

in  subclause  ( I)  of  the  respective  clauses.  ^^^  ^j„^  to  receive  dividends;  and  J^  ^^"^ y/J^^^^^^^^t 

*VO  tunmam  or  Anomm  m  account.-  ...r'T it,,  iwi-  h/>.  »»««/•«><  nu  rnvrmn  *^^°^  ^^  °'  "•*  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 

Amou^Z^H^no  in  the  eauity  return  .  JS'  .^  ^               ^!If. -*  ^H^T^.  <12  U.S.C.  1430)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 

SSSy.S^S^i.^l^nS^inera,  'S^fT""^  ^^t^^!^J''^^'jS)lL  end  thereof  the  foUo^ng  new  subsection: 

^OorporZion  determines.  ^^           sentences  of  subsection  fa))  to  „^^^  p^oRirv  or  Certain  Secured  Inter- 

"(DJ  nuuarK*  or  eammhoe  to  primary  re-  ^^  ests.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

SMBm.—Mamines  accruing  on  any  invest-  the  Board  may  authorise  such  bank  to  de-  ^f  j<,to,  any  security  interest  granted  to  a 

ment  funder  suttparagraph  lO)  of  amounts  dare  and  pay  dividends  out  of  undivided  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  by  any  member  of 

in  the  eqwlty  return  account  shall  be  trans-  profits  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  ^ny  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  any  affUi- 

f^rred  to  the  primary  reserve  account  of  the  21(d)<7))  or  the  reserve  account  required  by  ate  of  any  such  member  shaU  be  entitled  to 

Corporation  estatMshed  pursuant  to  section  the  first  2  sentences  of  subsection  (a).  priority  over  the  claims  and  nghts  of  any 

4041a)  as  nieft  earnings  are  realized  by  the  "(2)  Requirements  or  section  2/  not  at-  party  (including  any  receiver,  conservator. 

Corporation  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  rECiiD.— Notwithstanding  any  payment  of  trustee,  or  similar  party  having  rights  of  a 

amounts  in  the  account  dividends  by  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  nen  creditor)  other  than  claims  and  rights 

"(S)  RmEMEMT  or  CATTTAL  STOCK  vsiNO  jmrsuant  to  an  authorization  by  the  Board  that— 

balance  m  ACCOUNT.— Upon  maturity  of  all  under  paragraph  (1),  the  applicabU  provi-  -(jj  tootdd  be  entitled  to  priority  under 

obUgatUms  of  the  Financing  Corporation  nons  of  section  21  shall  continue  to  apply  otherwise  applicable  law:  and 

under  seetton  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  ^oith  respect  to  such  bank,   and  to  such  .y^^  are  held  by  actual  bona  fide  purchas- 

Bank  Act,  the  Corporatioin  shall  payoff  and  bank's  investment  in  the  Financing  Corpo-  ^^  j^y.  ^^^e  or  by  actual  secured  paHies 

retire  ony  capital  stock  issued  under  para-  ration,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ^f^^^^  ^^  secured  by  actual  perfected  security 

graph  (l)<A)(ii)  using  onZy  amounts  accu-  extent  as  if  such  payment  had  not  been  interests." 

mutated  in  the  equity  return  account  made.".  ,e,  secondary  RESERVE-Section  404  of 

"(Ft     Reserves-to-accounts     ratio     de-  (bj      CoNroRWNO      AMENDMENT.-Section  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727)  is 

moA-For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  the  402(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act   (12  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (h). 

term    "reserves-to-accounU    ratio'    means,  y^S-C.  172S(h))  U  amended— 

with  respect  to  any  year,  the  amount  deter-  fjj  ^  striking  out   "After  the  effective  AimroiiniTS  oftkred  bt  mh.  st  gkrmaih 

mined  by  divlOino-                            daU"  and  inseriing  in  lieu  ther»>f"(l)  After  ~w,  ^i^iLirA™  %s,  r<H.i.^.T,   t 

"(V  the  amount  of  reserves  of  the  Corpora-  y^  effective  date":  and  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 

tton  (determined  as  of  December  31  of  the  f^)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow-  offer  amendments. 

preceding  year):  by  ing  new  paragraph:  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk   will 

"(ii)  the  (wregate  amoun^  «J  «ji«*~«'»J*  -(z,  The  first  three  sentences  of  paragraph  designate  the  amendments. 

"^^S^^j           "^'"^'^  rd«termtn«d  as  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  y^  .j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  amendments  is  as 

■UVfSuSkino  coRTORATmN  DEnNED.-For  Corporation  to  the  Financing  Corporation  foUows: 

purposes  of  thU  subsection,  the  term  'Fi-  under  subsectum  (b)(1)(A).  .  Amendments  of fered  by  Mr.  St  Gkrmaih: 

nancing  Corporation'  means  the  Financing  'O  Umttatjon  on  Special  Assessment-  p^^  .,  g^^ke  out  line  24  and  aU  that  fol- 

Corporation  established  under  section  21  of  Section  404(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  j^^  through  page  8,  line  2,  and  insert  in 

the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  V.S.C.  1727(c))  is  amended—  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "shaU  not  exceed 

"(4)  No  redocjton  or  suspension  or  insur-  (1)  by  strikirig  out  "iO  The  Corporation  )3,ooo,000,000.". 

ANCE  PREtauMS   WHILE  STOCK  a  ouTSTAND-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)(1)  Special  p^^g  17  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 

aa.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  Assessment.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  ^^^j^  through  page  18,  line  3,  and  insert  in 

of  law.  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)(2).  Corporation":  and  ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(d)(1)(B),  and  (g)  of  section  404  shall  not  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow-  "(A)  In  geiteral.— Subject  to  paragraph 

apply  as  long  as  any  share  of  capital  stock  ing  new  paragrapii:  (i),  net  new  borrowing  by  the  Financing 

issued  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  is  out-  "(2)  Limitations  on  Amount  or  Assess-  Corporation  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 

standing. ".  ment.— The  amount  of  any  additional  premi-  equal  to— 

UC  m.  nuc  AimoUTY  to  charge  premiums  um  assessed  by  the  Corporation  against  any  -(i)  $3,500,000,000  in  the  1-year  period  be- 

EKDVCKD  BY  AMOUNT  OF  rtNANClNG  insured  institution  under  parxigraph  (1)  in  ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 

COKFOUAnON  assessments.  any  of  the  foUowing  years  shall  not  exceed  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 

Section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  the  amount  listed  in  connection  with  each  ration  Recapitalization  Act  of  1987;  and 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  such  year  in  the  following  table  (unless  the  "(U)  $3,500,000,000  in  each  subsequent  1- 

fMowing  new  subsectioin:  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  determines  that  year  period.". 

"W  AuTHORiTV  To  Charoe  PREMIUMS  Rs-  severe  pressures  on  the  Corporation  exist  page  18,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 

DUCED  BY  Amount  or  Financino  Corporation  which  necessitate  an  infusion  of  additional  new  subparagraph  (and  redesignate  the  sub- 

Aeeemsmemis.— Notwithstanding    any    other  funds):  sequent  subparagraph  accordingly): 

provision  of  this  section,  the  sum  of  —  "(B)  Exceftion.— The  annual  limitation 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  premium  required                                             contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 

to  be  paid  by  any  insured  institution  under  ""•^'^                              tZ^t^^m^y  apply  to  any  1-year  period  if- 

subseetlon  (b)(1):  and  ^ot  exceed:  "(i)  the  Board  determines  by  unanimous 

"(2)  the  amount  of  ony  premium  author-    ^^j v„  of  1  percent  of  the  vote  that  severe  pressures  on  the  Federal 

ised  to  be  attested  by  the  Corporation  under  total  amount  aftheac-  Savings  and   Loan   Insurance   Corporation 

rabsecMon  (c)  with  respect  to  such  institu-  counts  of  the  insured  exist  which  necessitate  an  infusion  of  addl- 

tton.  member*  of  tuiA  iruti-  tional  funds  in  such  period; 

for  any  period  shaO   be   reduced   by   the  ,„,                                /"'J"^  ,„^^,  „,  ^  "(ii)  the  Secretary  of  the  T^asury  con- 

amount  of  any  assessment  paid  for  such     '"* "totiar^Z^PifOe^-  *=^  *°  '*»«  determination  of  the  Board 

period  by  such  insured  instUution  to  the  Fi-  counu  of  the  insured  «inder  clause  <i);  and 

nancinff  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  member*  of  tuch  imti-  "(iii)  the  Congress  authorizes  net  new  bor- 

21(f)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act".  tution  rowing  in  such  1-year  period  in  excess  of 
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such  limitation  through  the  adoption  of  a 
Joint  resolution.". 

Page  18,  line  7,  strike  out  "2"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "5". 

Page  18,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(D)    1S*»T.ngi    SXmSET   DATE   AUTHORIZED.— 

Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  no  new  net 
borrowing  may  be  made  after  the  end  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Recapitalization  Act 
of  1987  if  the  Congress  so  provides  through 
the  adoption  of  a  Joint  resolution  which 
takes  effect  on  or  before  the  end  of  such  2- 
year  period.". 

Page  21,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "exceed  $2,200,000,000 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  purchase 
price)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe, 
the  amendments  are  considered  en 
bloc,  are  considered  as  having  been 
read,  and  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the 
Member  opposed  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NealI. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
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D  1730 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
eighty-two  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Oesmaih]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered for  consideration  provides 
FSLIC  with  $15  billion  in  funding  over 
5  years,  with  an  annual  cap  for  new  fi- 
nancing of  $3.5  billion.  In  addition, 
language  is  included  to  provide  for  a 
sunset  of  the  funding  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Title  I  is  also  amended  to  include 
a  provision  allowing  the  $3.5  billion 
ceiling  to  lie  raised  under  emergency 
conditions— also  by  Joint  resolution. 

The  critical  need  for  reci4>itallzatlon 
has  become  more  acute  than  ever  as 
evidenced  by  the  growing  drain  on 
FSLIC's  resources  suid  the  insurance 
fund  in  addressing  current  problems 
facing  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  condition  of  the  industry  has  not 
improved.  The  latest  figures  released 
by  the  Bank  Board  indicate  that  those 
severely  troubled  institutions  being 
monitored  by  the  Bank  Board  are  in- 
curring net  operating  losses  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  day  or  $3.6  billion  a  year,  up 
from  $6  million  a  day  and  $2.2  billion  a 
year.  As  of  AprU  17.  1987.  the  Bank 
Board  also  released  statistics  revealing 
that  26  percent  of  insured  institutions 
were  unprofitable  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1986.  a  sulistantial  Increase 
from  20  percent  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  For  all  of  1986,  improfitable 
thrifts  had  aggregate  losses  of  $8.3  bil- 
lion of  which  $3.2  billion  occurred  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1986. 

In  addition,  GAO,  as  of  yesterday, 
has  increased  its  December  31,  1986. 
estimate  of  FSLIC's  contingent  liabil- 
ity from  $8  billion  to  over  $10  billion 
wliich  will  increase  FSLIC's  insolvency 
to  an  estimated  negative  $6  billion. 

Based  upon  the  significance  of  this 
recent  information,  we  believe  that  a 
recapitalization  plan  of  $15  billion  is 
absolutely  essential  to  restore  public 
confidence  and  preserve  those  deposi- 
tory institutions  dedicated  to  home 
ownership  financing. 

D  1740 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  as  to 
how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
has  consumed  2  minutes  and  45  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
us  today  Is  whether  we  are  going  to 
provide  less  money  and  more  over- 
sight, or  more  money  and  less  over- 
sight. This  is  really  the  choice  we  will 
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be  making.  The  two  approaches  of- 
fered are:  First,  the  committee  bUI. 
which  provides  $5  billion  over  2  years, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
chairman,  which  provides  $15  billion 
over  5  years. 

For  the  first  2  years  both  approach- 
es are  very  similar.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment limits  the  amount  of  money  au- 
thorised by  this  biU  that  can  be  spent 
during  the  first  2  years  to  $3.5  billion  a 
year.  Under  the  committee  approach, 
the  FSUC  will  have  new  resources  of 
$2.5  billion  a  year.  If  you  add  to  that 
their  income  from  other  sources,  it 
brings  the  total  available  to  $5  billion 
a  year.  So  FSLIC  wiU  have  $5  billion  a 
year  for  2  years.  At  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  we  can  take  a  look  at  the 
situation.  If  FSLIC  needs  more  money, 
we  can  provide  them  with  it  by  ex- 
tending the  program  for  additional 
time. 

This  in  essence  is  the  choice  we  will 
make:  less  money,  more  oversight,  or 
more  money,  less  oversight. 

The  amendment  essentially  says, 
give  them  $15  billion  for  5  years  and 
we  wiU  come  back  someday  to  take  an- 
other look.  I  think  that  that  is  too 
long  a  period  of  time  and  too  much 
money  without  adequate  oversight. 

Let  me  address  quickly  three  issue 
that  have  been  raised  against  the 
lower  dollar  figure.  One  is  that  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  bigger  dollar  figure, 
then  somehow  the  taxpayers  are  going 
to  have  to  pick  up  the  bill.  Let  me  say 
to  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
anywhere  that  would  provide  for  tax- 
payer financing  of  FSLIC.  That  is  not 
contemplated,  either  by  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  Banking  Committee 
or  by  the  amendment.  It  is  a  red  her- 
ring. 

The  seoHMi  issue  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  somehow  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  bigger  dollar  figure,  there 
will  be  the  sense  that  we  are  really  not 
behind  the  program  and  somehow  we 
are  going  to  abandon  those  people 
who  have  put  their  money  into  thrift 
institutions.  But  let  me  read  language 
that  we  adopted  in  conunittee  that  is 
now  in  the  bill.  It  is  known  as  the 
Parris  amendment,  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  unanimously,  as  I  recall, 
and  it  says  this.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  should  reaffirm  that 
deposits  up  to  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed amoimt  in  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

I  believe  this  language,  which  is 
really  Just  a  restatement  of  what  has 
been,  and  is  understood  by  the  public 
to  be,  the  policy  of  our  Government 
regarding  FSLIC  insured  deposits.  It  is 
not  correct  to  suggest  that  Congress 
will  or  even  can  walk  away  from  this 
problem. 

The  third  argument  in  favor  of  the 
larger  amoimt  has  to  do  with  a  letter 
regarding  a  GAO  report  that  will  be 


issued  sometime.  The  OAO  imder  its    of  the  issue.  Why  would  theyTThls  is 


own  rules,  requires  that,  according  to 
the  OAO— this  is  what  they  told  a 
staffer  of  ours  this  morning— they 
must  recognize  all  losses,  but  antici- 
pate no  gains.  It  is  like  looking  at  our 
budget  here  and  saying  that  all  of  our 
expenditures  are  losses,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  focus  on.  We  are 
not  going  to  look  at  tax  revenue 
coming  in. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body 
was  quoted  in  a  publication  dated  May 
5.  The  American  Banker,  as  saying 
that  the  condition  of  the  FSLIC  is 
being  deliberately  exaggerated  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  pressure  Congress 
into  acting  on  a  $15  billion  "clean" 
FSLIC  bill  which  they  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  again 
what  I  believe  is  our  choice  today:  a 
smaller  amount  of  money  over  a  short- 
er period  of  time,  requiring  that  we 
come  back  in  here  at  the  end  of  2 
years  and  take  another  look,  and  if 
more  money  is  needed,  provide  it;  or  a 
much  larger  amoimt  of  money  over  a 
much  larger  period  of  time  with  much 
less  oversight  and  much  less  account- 
ability. The  longer  term  I  have  consid- 
ered will  give  too  much  leeway  to  the 
regulators,  give  them  too  long  a  leash, 
reduce  our  level  of  oversight,  and  I 
urge  Members  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  remind  Members  that  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  our  rules  to  quote 
an  individual  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  the  distingruished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mlttee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  my  po- 
sition earlier  in  the  general  debate  and 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  but  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  so  important 
that  I  would  like  to  reiterate  a  couple 
of  points  that  I  made. 

The  facts  really  are  on  the  record. 
Adoption  of  a  $5  billion  recapitaliza- 
tion program  is  not  even  remotely  ade- 
quate to  address  the  magnitude  of  the 
known  problems  and  could  virtually 
ensure  that  the  crisis  facing  some  20 
percent  of  the  thrift  industry  will  con- 
tinue. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]  stated  earlier,  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1986  the  26  percent  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan's  that  were  unprofit- 
able lost  more  money  than  than  the  74 
percent  of  the  industry  that  was  prof- 
itable. Now  the  GAO  letter  says  that. 
"We  ciurently  anticipate  that  PSLIC's 
loss  will  be  $11  billion  and  the  acciunu- 
lated  deficit  will  be  in  the  range  of  $6 
billion."  I  do  not  think  that  GAO  de- 
liberately exaggerated  the  seriousness 


an  objective  agency  which  is  selected 
by  the  Congress  to  do  these  things  for 
us.  and  we  asked  for  their  report.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  downplay  the 
significance  of  the  report  that  they 
have  given  to  us. 

We  must  take  responsible  action  and 
adopt  a  fully  recapitalized  plan.  We 
asked  the  Treasury  to  develop  a  plan 
to  save  FSLIC  from  collapse  almost  2 
years  ago,  and  the  Treasury  came  up 
with  this  $15  billion  plan  which  I 
stated  earlier  passed  the  House  by  a 
voice  vote  in  the  99th  Congrress.  Elvery- 
body  had  signed  off  on  it  at  that  time, 
including  the  U.S.  League. 

This  amendment  which  is  before  us 
today,  as  I  stated  earlier,  is  supported 
by  the  administration,  the  Homebuild- 
ers.  and  the  National  Council  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions,  which  is  another  sav- 
ings and  loan  league,  among  others.  It 
is  also  supported  by  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  today,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  So  it  is 
not  without  support. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote 
today: 

An  inadequate  recapitalization  of  FSLIC 
could  have  numerous  damaging  repercus- 
sions. First,  FSLIC  would  have  no  hope  of 
operating  other  than  on  a  precarious  edge- 
either  insolvent  or  close  to  it.  Second,  while 
on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  FSLIC  also 
would  be  denied  cash  resources  to  do  more 
than  stumble  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Third,  the 
costs  of  delay— at  least  $2  billion  per  year 
according  to  GAO— would  build  because 
FSLIC  would  be  too  weak  to  supervise  insti- 
tutions effectively.  If  this  compromise 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  Congress  is  Just 
setting  up  the  taxpayer  to  bail  out  FSUC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  support  for  the  St 
Germain-Carper- Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Vento],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  justi- 
fiably does  have  a  necessity  for  addi- 
tional fimding  resources.  However,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  giving  the  patient 
a  shot  of  penicillin  and  bleeding  the 
patient  to  death,  and  that  Is  what  this 
$15  bUlion  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tends  to  do,  is  to  bleed  the  patient  to- 
death. 

What  this  amendment  would  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  provide  for  additional 
borrowing  by  the  FSLIC  to  the  extent 
that  I  think  would  put  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  a  thrift  industry  that  is 
having  extreme  difficulty  today. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  in  the 
debate  today  of  the  pressing  need  for 
Congress  to  send  a  message.  And  I 
agree.  Congress  must  act  and  send  a 
message  to  investors,  to  the  thrifts 


and  their  depositors  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  committed  to 
maintaining  the  economic  integrity  of 
this  important  sector  of  our  financial 
commimity  and  the  FSLIC  fund. 

However,  while  we  must  send  a  mes- 
sage, what  we  say  is  equally  impor- 
tant. The  Banking  Committee  bill  sent 
out  a  balanced  message  affirming  sup- 
port while  msdntalning  pressure  for  re- 
turns. If  the  pending  amendment  is 
adopted  that  balanced,  carrot-stick  ap- 
proach is  lost  forever  and  Congress 
wiU  send  out  the  wrong  message. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
body  in  effect  will  be  washing  our 
hands  of  any  meaningful  repair  of 
FSLIC  and  thrifts.  A  $15  billion,  5- 
year  program  with  forebearance,  no 
controls  on  direct  investment,  and  too 
low  exit  fees  is  a  recipe  for  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
reported  H.R.  27,  we  put  in  place  a  2- 
year.  $5  billion  cap.  This  framework 
was  not  pulled  out  of  a  hat,  but  was 
the  result  of  careful  consideration, 
lengthy  hearings,  and  heated  debate. 
At  that  time,  the  majority  view  of  the 
committee  was  that  $5  billion  was  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  raised  over  a 
2-year  period  and  was  adequate  to  met 
the  FSLIC  needs.  The  2-year  time 
frame  also  insured  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  and  gave  us  a  natural 
opportunity  to  fine  tune  this  legisla- 
tion. These  circtmistances  have  not 
changed  since  we  reported  H.R.  27  and 
neither  shoxild  this  bill.  Congress 
should  keep  in  place  the  reasonable 
limits  contained  in  H.R.  27.  Those 
limits  are  the  only  effective  control 
that  we  have.  Expanding  the  time 
frame  and  the  funding  level  will  not 
speed  the  recovery  of  our  thrifts;  it 
will  not  offer  more  protection  for  de- 
positors; and,  it  will  not  add  one  more 
ounce  to  the  public  confidence  in 
FSLIC.  The  $15  billion  5-year  plan  will 
discourage  new  capital,  encourage 
stronger  institutions  ix>  abandon 
FSLIC  and  will  abdicate  congressional 
oversight  responsibility. 
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Nearly  25  percent  of  the  savings  and 
loans  are  in  trouble  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
provide  5  years  of  authority,  15  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  borrowing  authority, 
10  to  15  billion  dollars'  worth  of  spe- 
cial assessments  which  are  going  to  be 
piled  on  top  of  that,  or  the  current 
plan  in  H.R.  27  the  $5  billion  over  2 
years,  and  there  will  be  assessments 
pUed  on  top  of  that  to  the  extent  of 
likely  $10  billion,  and  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  that  particular  burden  on 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry.  The 
effect  of  this  is  going  to  be,  to  drive 
more  savings  and  loans  into  problems 
when  you  put  that  type  of  burden  on 
them.  That  is  why  some  of  us  would 
rather  try  a  lighter  touch  in  terms  of 


this  issue,  in  terms  of  borrowing,  in 
terms  of  special  assessments. 

Someone  suggested  here  that  if  this 
$15  billion  is  too  much  that  we  can 
come  back  and  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  and  the  other  body.  That 
is  right.  If  we  make  a  mistake  right 
now,  we  can  come  back  and  pass  a  new 
law.  That  is  curious  oversight  and  I 
might  add  extremely  cumbersome. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
with  this  basic  law  and  policy,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  do  not  have  to 
make  that  mistake  right  now.  We  can 
defeat  this  amendment,  provide  the  $5 
billion,  and  provide  adequate  funding 
for  this  particular  program,  and  come 
back  in  2  years  and  look  at  what  the 
circumstances  dictates.  Congress  will 
be  here  in  2  years;  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  be  available  to  address  fur- 
ther authority  and  need. 

But  you  caimot  do  that  if  you 
modify  this,  if  you  move  in  the  direc- 
tion that  is  being  proposed  right  now, 
so  I  suggest  we  defeat  this  amendment 
and  come  back  in  2  years  and  leave  a 
little  discretion  with  the  Congress,  not 
place  all  this  authority  in  a  three 
member  board,  the  FHLBB,  who  has 
preformed  so  questionably  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late.  We 
are  all  tired,  but  this  is  an  extremely 
important  matter.  Every  speaker  you 
have  heard  today  is  a  friend  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  The  only 
difference  is  how  best  to  deal  with  the 
S&L  problems. 

I  strongly  support  the  St  Germain 
amendment;  the  $15  billion  solution  is 
the  only  correct  solution.  We  need  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  vote  that  amoimt. 

The  current  deficit  in  the  FSLIC 
fund  is  $6  billion.  What  good  is  a  $5 
billion  bail-out  going  to  do?  It  will  not 
even  get  them  out  of  the  red. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  face  up  to 
that  unfortunate  reality  and  put  a 
proper  amount  of  money  in  the  fund. 

Not  a  peimy  of  taxpayer  money  is 
involved.  Let  me  repeat,  not  a  penny 
of  taxpayer  money  is  involved.  Let  me 
repeat,  not  a  penny  of  taxpayer  money 
is  involved. 

The  $15  billion  solution,  the  St  Ger- 
main solution,  is  the  proper  answer; 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Anderson]. 

JAt.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 


There  is  a  very  serious  breakdown  in 
the  logic  of  those  who  would  place  this 
enormous  debt  burden  of  $15  billion 
on  the  backs  of  the  thrift  industry 
without  meaningful  congressional 
oversight  for  5  or  more  years. 

On  the  one  hand  they  say  that  the 
FSLIC  is  in  dire  financial  condition. 
I'm  not  going  to  argue  with  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office's  numbers.  I  am 
in  agreement  that  recapitalization  not 
only  is  necessary  but  also  that  the 
need  is  an  urgent  one. 

Why  is  it  that  the  FSLIC  is  in  such 
straits?  There  are  several  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  pockets  of 
general  economic  despair  which  exists 
in  a  dozen  or  more  States  in  this  coun- 
try. You  know  these  States— the  oil 
producers  and  our  agricultural  regions 
being  most  obvious  among  them. 

Now,  in  my  view,  here's  where  the 
logic  breaks  down.  We've  got  well- 
managed  thrifts  in  those  States  which 
are  just  barely  making  it— thrifts  that, 
due  to  local  or  regional  economic  con- 
ditions, not  of  their  own  making,  are 
just  getting  by. 

But  they  are  getting  by  because  they 
are  well-managed.  They  are  troubled, 
yes,  but  not  because  they  have  taken 
excessive  risks  or  engaged  in  recldess 
activities.  They  are  victims  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  local  economies  in 
which  they  operate. 

Does  it  follow  logically  that  in  order 
to  solve  the  FSLIC's  problems,  we 
should  further  bleed  these  well-man- 
aged but  struggling  institutions,  insti- 
tutions which  otherwise  stand  a 
chance  of  recovering  coincident  with 
the  recovery  of  their  local  economies? 

After  all,  the  entire  thrift  Industry 
will  pick  up  the  full  tab  plus  debt  serv- 
ice for  recapitalization.  It  will  come 
right  off  their  bottom  line. 

When  they  take  that  hit  to  the 
bottom  line,  you  will  magnify  FSLIC's 
caseload. 

We  are  told  that  the  FSLIC  must  be 
recapitalized  in  order  for  it  to  deal 
adequately  with  its  problem  caseload. 
But  by  going  for  the  $15  bilUon,  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  burden  on  the  thrift 
industry,  we  run  the  very  real  risk  of 
increasiiig  that  caseload,  by  pushing 
well-managed  but  marginal  institu- 
tions over  the  line. 

I've  followed  the  thrift  industry  for 
many  years,  and  I  know  that  the 
higher  we  raise  the  price  tag,  the  more 
we're  going  to  do  to  discourage  much 
needed  outside  capital  from  coming 
into  the  business.  The  higher  we  raise 
the  price  tag,  the  more  we  do  to  en- 
courage stronger  institutions  to  aban- 
don the  FSLIC,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  foot  the  bill  for  recapitalization. 

This  is  sheer  folly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
$15  billion  amendment  and  to  approve 
the  funding  level  as  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee. 
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ICr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Ux.  Chalrmmn.  I 
yield  2  minutas  to  the  centlein«n  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillahI. 

Mr.  McMHIiAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  St  Germain 
amendment  which  calls  for  a  $15  bU- 
UoD  recapitalisation  plan  for  the 
FSUC.  I  represent  a  State  with  a 
healthy  thrift  industry,  but  I  believe 
this  measure  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  longrun  interests  of  savings  said 
loan  depoaltors  nationwide.  We  are 
faced  with  a  national  problem.  The 
$15  billion— which  will  be  funded  by 
th«  Industry,  not  the  taxpayer— is  es- 
sential to  preserve  depositor  confi- 
dence. 

Studies  clearly  demonstrate  the 
need  for  more  than  $5  billion,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  n.S.  Savings  League.  In 
order  to  restore  faith  in  the  industry, 
a  relatively  long-term,  comprohensive 
plan  which  calls  for  a  slsable  recapital- 
isation plan  is  needed.  With  the 
annual  limitation  of  $3.5  billion  in  the 
$15  billion  plan,  the  annual  cost  to  the 
industry  would  be  no  more  than  under 
the  UJS.  League  2-year  program  for  $5 
billion.  Moreover,  the  investment  com- 
munity and  the  public  would  perceive 
the  $15  billion  plan  as  seriously  ad- 
dressing the  problem,  and  result  in 
lower  financing  costs  to  the  industry. 

I  urge  Congress  to  preserve  confi- 
dence in  the  industry  and  support  the 
$15  billion  plan,  the  St  Germain 
amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Shumway],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SHDMWAY.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  changing  the 
FSUC  recapitalization  plan  from  2 
years/$S  bUllon.  to  5  years  and  $15  bil- 
lion. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  $5  billion  to  be  spent 
by  FSUC  over  the  next  2  years.  This 
plan  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
Nation. 

The  plan  now  in  the  bill  provides  for 
nothing  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  that  the  Bank 
Board  can  spend  without  waste.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  received 
lengthy  testimony  to  this  effect,  and 
the  Treasury  Department's  own  analy- 
sis states  that  the  Board  is  not  capable 
of  efficiently  spending  any  more  than 
this. 

It  makes  very  little  sense  to  require 
any  industry  to  pay  for  a  plan  which 
authorizes  spending  beyond  what  its 
regulator  can  effectively  utilize.  This 
money's  highest  and  most  productive 
use  is  in  the  hands  of  the  private  insti- 
tutions themselves,  where  those  dol- 
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lars  can  be  used  to  rebuild  the  indus- 
try's capital  base. 

Because  we  know  that  $5  billion  over 
2  years  is  all  the  Bank  Board  can  ef- 
fectively handle,  we  know  that  the 
adoption  of  the  $15  billion  reci4>ital- 
ization  will  encourage  the  Board  to 
prematurely  and  dogmatically  close 
troubled  institutions  at  a  rate  faster 
than  its'  administrative  staff  can  effec- 
tively oversee.  However,  solving  the 
savings  and  loan  problem  by  "throw- 
ing money  at  it"  Is  not  in  the  long- 
term  best  interests  of  the  industry. 

Adopting  a  $15  billion  recap  also 
places  FSUC  institutions  at  a  long- 
term  cost  disadvantage,  since  Treas- 
ury's plan  will  discourage  new  capital 
from  entering  the  industry.  The  net 
resiilt  of  such  action  will  be  to  assure 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  sav- 
ings institutions  by  assuring  high  as- 
sessment costs. 

This  is  certainly  a  self-defeating  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  especially 
when  you  remember  that  there  will  be 
no  taxpayer  money  used  in  this  recapi- 
talization effort.  All  funds  come  di- 
rectly from  the  industry. 

This  is  a  critical  distinction  because 
it  is  the  industry  itself  which  has  ev- 
erything to  lose  if  the  recapitalization 
goes  sour.  The  individual  institutions 
are  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
success  or  faOiu^  of  the  plan  than  is 
Congress,  for  they  have  the  reputation 
and  credibility  of  their  own  businesses, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  industry  at 
st&kc 

Further,  it  is  they  who  are  the  real 
experts  in  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  S&L's  themselves  who  run  the 
business  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
who  have  a  working  feel  for  the  way  a 
recapitalization  plan  should  best  be 
structured. 

The  solution  the  industry  advocates 
is  eminently  reasonable:  Give  the 
Bank  Board  all  the  money  it  can  rea- 
sonably spend  for  2  years— allowing 
the  Board  to  close  down  failed  institu- 
tions as  fast  it  might  desire  for  a 
time— but  then  to  revisit  the  plan  to 
see  whether  or  not  these  actions  are 
appropriate,  and  whether  further 
action  must  be  taken. 

Although  there  Is  some  cost  associat- 
ed with  the  2-year  plan  because  bonds 
issued  imder  such  a  plan  will  be  slight- 
ly more  expensive;  nevertheless,  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  has  stated 
that  given  the  choice  between  ulti- 
mately pajring  more  for  the  recap,  or 
locking  itself  into  a  long-term  position 
with  the  5-year  plan,  it  would  rather 
bear  the  costs  associated  with  review 
power. 

ISx.  Chairman,  we  in  Congress 
should  be  happy  to  endorse  a  plan 
which  allows  congressional  oversight 

into  a  matter  as  central  as  the  safety 

and  soimdness  of  the  savings  and  loan 

system.  This  is  an  issue  over  which  we 

have  plenary  and  Justifiable  Jurisdic- 


tion. If  we  are  to  revisit  this  issue  in 
the  lOlst  Congress,  we  will  have  a  look 
at  both  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  liquidation 
efforts,  and  at  the  then-prevailing  fi- 
nancial climate.  Both  of  these  factors 
are  essential  parts  of  a  workable  re- 
capitalization plan. 

Industry  support,  flexibility  over 
time,  and  a  check  on  the  administra- 
tive procedures  being  implemented  at 
the  Bank  Board  are  all  advantages  of 
the  2-year  proposal.  The  only  "disad- 
vantages" purported  are  that  it  wUl  be 
slightly  more  expensive,  but  an  ex- 
pense favored  by  those  paying  the  bill, 
and  that  Congress  will  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  problem  again.  Neither 
of  these  argimients  is  persuasive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  2-year  plan  is  the 
better  proposal.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

D  1800 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  as  to  the  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nkal]  has  8 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sr  Germain] 
has  11  minutes  remaining.  The  Chair 
will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fadwt- 
ROYl  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main's amendment  to  H.R.  27.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  FSUC 
recapitalization  from  $5  to  $15  billion, 
a  sum  more  in  keeping  with  the  real 
needs  facing  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry at  this  time.  This  larger  sum 
will  provide  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  industry's  future  which  the  small- 
er sum  might  have  failed  to  achieve. 

The  S&L  industry  has  for  several 
years  been  in  a  precarious  situation, 
with  large  numljers  of  them  failing  or 
being  taken  over  by  other  banks.  The 
outlook  is  for  more  of  the  same  during 
the  next  1  to  3  years,  until  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  can  be  attained. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  small 
depositors  be  fully  protected  through 
this  period,  and  this  can  only  be  as- 
sured If  the  FSUC  has  adequate  funds 
to  do  the  Job.  The  S&L's  can  be 
thought  of  as  America's  "working- 
men's  banks."  Although  some  of  them 
are  quite  large,  most  of  them  are  of 
moderate  size  and  their  depositors 
tend  to  be  of  moderate  means— the 
backbone  of  the  American  populace. 
To  a  very  large  extent,  these  insitu- 
tlons  invest  their  funds  in  the  housing 
market,  further  demonstrating  their 
essential  contribution  to  the  cement 
which  holds  our  society  together. 
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The  moment  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance to  these  institutions  Is  now,  while 
it  is  still  possible  to  restore  health  to 
the  industry— and  prevent  the  risk  of 
panic— a  panic  in  which  the  small  de- 
positor would  inevitably  lose  more 
than  the  giants,  who  know  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  average  depositor 
is  counting  on  us  to  guard  his  inter- 
ests, to  see  that  his  savings  are  in  safe 
keeping  until  the  day  comes  when  he 
needs  them. 

The  $15  billion  which  we  vote  today 
will  provide  him  that  security.  We 
must  not  fall  him.  We  must  support 
the  St  Germain  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COELHOl. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  that  is  pending. 
The  question  that  we  have  here  today 
is  one  of  oversight:  should  the  over- 
sight be  provided  by  the  Congress 
itself  or  should  the  oversight  be  pro- 
vided by  FSUC? 

I  think  it  is  an  easy  question  to 
answer  when  you  look  at  what  has 
been  happening  over  the  last  2  or  3 
years. 

So  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  l)y  my  frierid,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  IsiarxJ. 

The  essential  difference  between  his 
amendment  and  the  m  as  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee  is  one  of  oversighL 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  FSLIC  is  an  agency 
with  severe  managerial  problems.  The  mem- 
bership of  its  parent  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  in  transition,  "acting"  appointments  fill  sev- 
eral senior  posts,  and  the  press  reports  "dis- 
sension" and  an  independent  study  recom- 
mending massive  reorganizatkm. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  savings  industry— which  will 
pay  all  of  the  costs  of  the  borrowing— prefers 
the  shorter,  2-year  program  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee  to  tfie  5-year  authority 
contained  in  this  amendment  It  wants  effec- 
tive, near-term  oversight  by  the  Congress,  the 
promise  of  early  review  after  new  manage- 
ment is  installed  at  the  FSLIC  and  the  FHLBB 
and  after  the  valuable  changes  contained  in 
title  II  of  this  bill  have  been  implemented. 

Advocates  of  tf>e  pending  amendment 
argue  ttiat  $5  billkxi  in  bon-owing— at  $2.5  bil- 
lion annually— is  not  enough  to  solve  FSLIC's 
casekMKl  problem.  That  may  be,  but  with 
FSLIC's  managerial  mess  it  is  hard  to  know. 

Combined  with  industry  assessment,  FSLIC 
will  have  $10  billion  total  in  the  next  2  years. 
That  is  close  to  the  $12  billion  the  pending 
amendment  would  potentially  provide  for  the 
first  2  years— $3.5  billkjn  annually  in  borrow- 
ing, for  $7  billkm,  plus  $5  billion  in  assess- 
ments. 

Importantly,  however,  if  you  give  FSLIC  a 
green  light  to  borrow  $15  billk>n  today,  even 
with  the  annual  $3.5  billkxi  cap,  the  tempta- 
tk>n  remains  to  rush  to  judgment  on  troubled 
instituttons.  The  agency  woukj  be  in  a  position 
to  rush  to  resolve  problem  cases  today  with  fi- 
nancing arrangements  where  the  actual  cash 


wouM  be  raised  and  transferred  in  years  3.  4, 
and  5. 

The  businesslike  approach  is  to  stk:k  with 
the  builtin  oversight  of  a  2-year,  $5  billk>n  bor- 
rowing authorization  as  contained  in  ttw  bill 
reported  by  ttw  committee. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  "no"  on  the  pend- 
ing amendn)enL 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  St  Ger- 
main amendment. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  is  in  serious  trouble.  The 
high  interest  rates  of  recent  years 
have  squeezed  the  profit  margins  of 
S&L's.  Add  to  that  a  growing  number 
of  defaults  In  agriculture  and  a  drop  In 
the  price  of  energy,  and  you  have  a 
recipe  for  insolvency. 

The  hard  times  and  the  lure  of  fast 
money  have  tempted  a  number  of 
SdcL's  to  make  unwise  investments, 
and  in  some  cases  to  play  loose  with 
the  money  entrusted  to  them  by  their 
depositors.  Some  of  the  troubled 
thrifts  will  recover— in  fact  80  percent 
of  the  S&L's  nationwide  are  currently 
mii.king  a  profit— but  there  are  some 
that  simply  have  to  be  closed  down. 

There  are  two  things  we  should  be 
certain  alx>ut: 

First,  this  is  not  a  Government  ball- 
out.  The  $15  billion  fimd  created  by 
the  St  Germain  amendment  would  not 
come  from  the  taxpayers.  It  is  to  be 
funded  entirely  by  bonds  issued  by 
FSUC. 

Second,  if  we  do  not  give  FSUC 
enough  authority  and  resources  to  do 
the  Job  right  this  time,  we  will  come 
back  to  this  issue  in  Just  a  few  months 
to  do  It  all  over  again.  By  next  time, 
the  troubled  thrifts  will  have  pulled 
the  industry  down  further  into  the 
mud,  and  it  will  take  a  much  bigger 
shovel  to  dig  it  out.  Next  time  it  will 
lie  the  taxpayers  who  wiU  have  to  foot 
the  bill. 

The  healthy  thrifts  are  complaining 
because  the  $15  billion  plan  may  cost 
them  more  money  In  annual  assess- 
ments. All  of  the  S&L's  are  In  the 
same  boat.  It's  a  leaky  boat  and  all  of 
the  thrifts,  healthy  or  sick,  are  going 
to  have  to  help  ball. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  a  total  novice  at  the  art 
of  banking,  I  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
century  argtiing  for  fair  treatment  of 
minorities.  I  rise  today  In  opposition  to 
the  St  Gennain  amendment  because 
of  the  potential  adverse  consequences 
it  holds  for  minority-owned  savings 
and  loans,  for  housing  and  other  build- 
ing projects  In  minority  communities, 
and  for  those  who  save  at  mlniority- 
owned  Institutions. 


Last  year  64  minority-owned  savings 
and  loans  reported  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Nineteen  of 
those  institutions,  nearly  a  third  of 
them,  reported  net  worth  of  less  than 
3  percent  of  assets.  Minority-owned 
savings  and  loans  represent  an  impor- 
tant resource  In  minority  communi- 
ties. They  supply  the  loans  that  allow 
us  to  purehase  our  homes  and  to  Im- 
prove our  businesses.  They  serve  as  a 
repository  for  oiu-  savings.  And  they 
provide  white-collar  Jobs  for  our  citi- 
zens. Each  time  a  minority-owned  S&L 
closes  the  minority  community  loses  a 
monetary  resource  for  improving  the 
commtmity,  it  loses  a  repository  for 
savings,  and  it  loses  a  source  of  mean- 
ingful work. 

We  are  all  aware  that  savings  and 
loans  are  in  a  period  of  crisis  and  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  FSUC  to 
insure  that  those  who  save  at  savings 
and  loans  will  not  be  devastated  by 
this  crisis.  It  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  the  FSUC  to  get  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  back  on  a  soimd  footing. 
One  of  the  ways  It  will  do  that  is  by 
closing  down  certain  institutions. 

I  believe  that  even  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  agree  that  irresponsi- 
bly managed,  or  worse,  illegally  man- 
aged institutions  should  be  shut  down. 
They  drag  the  whole  industry  down. 
But  the  associations  strongly  disagree 
with  anjrthlng  that  would  encourage 
the  FSUC  to  shut  down  S&L's  Just 
because  they  have  a  low  net  worth. 
Those  Institutions  should  be  given  the 
help  they  need  to  regain  vigorous  fi- 
nancial health. 

Five  billion  dollars  in  new  borrowing 
authority  will  aUow  the  FSUC  to 
close  the  irresponsibly  and  illegally 
managed  Institutions.  It  will  not  allow 
the  FSUC  to  snuff  out  the  smaller, 
weaker  institutions  that  serve  impor- 
tant functions  In  our  conmumlties  de- 
spite their  modest  means. 

Fifteen  billion  dollars,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  viewed  by  the  minority  Insti- 
tutions, and  by  many  other  small  sav- 
ings and  loans  I  might  add,  as  the 
PSUC's  license  to  kill.  I  don't  want  us 
to  look  back  on  this  bill  in  a  couple  of 
years  and  be  reminded  of  that  famous 
comment  once  made  by  one  of  our 
generals:  "It  became  necessary  to  de- 
stroy it  In  order  to  save  It."  I  respect 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  to  supply  the  FSUC 
with  sufficient  borrowing  authority  to 
deal  with  the  problems  now  facing  the 
S&L's.  But  a  balance  must  be  struck. 
The  FSUC  must  ge  given  a  $5  billion 
license  to  heal.  It  must  not  be  given  a 
$15  blUIon  license  to  kill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
has  8  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Nkal]  has  5V^  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  I  have  10  minutes  remaining. 
We  had  better  check  the  f  igxires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  haa  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScBman]. 

Mr.  8CHDMER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
St  Germain  amendment.  Let  me  say, 
ladles  and  gentleman,  that  I  think  if 
you  look  at  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  this  republic,  you  will  note 
that  until  1933  there  were  ups  and 
downs  and  up  and  downs,  and  many  of 
them  were  caused  by  the  financial 
system,  by  panics.  A  panic  meant  that 
people  felt  that  theto'  money  was  not 
safe  in  a  bank.  They  would  line  up 
around  the  comer,  pull  the  money 
out,  bank  after  bank  would  go  under, 
and  the  ripples  as  they  expanded  out- 
ward would  throw  the  economy,  at 
best,  into  a  severe  recession  and  many 
times  a  depression. 

One  of  the  great  inventions  of  the 
New  Deal,  perhaps  greater  than  any 
but  Social  Security,  was  the  Federal 
Insurance  system.  That  is  the  system 
that  has  kept  our  economy  on  a  rela- 
tively even  keel  from  the  day  it  was 
founded  until  the  present.  To  play 
with  it.  to  tamper  with  it  is  not  fair,  is 
not  right.  The  system  is  in  trouble.  It 
needs  our  help.  To  cut  comers  on 
something  so  fundamental,  so  real  in 
terms  of  the  survival  of  this  economic 
system  does  not  make  sense. 

I  know  our  friends  in  the  thrift  in- 
dustry are  telling  us  to  not  vote  for 
this  amendment.  Let  me  say  this:  the 
thrift  industry  is  lucky  indeed  that 
they  have  Federal  insxirance. 

D  1810 

It  is  a  godsend.  It  is  a  gift.  Most  in- 
dustries in  America  would  like  that  in- 
surance, but  insurance,  by  its  very  es- 
sence, means  that  you  help  someone  in 
your  industry  in  need  when  they  need 
help,  and  then  if  you  need  help,  they 
will  help  you. 

When  I  hear  the  thrifts  saying  go 
for  only  5-2,  do  not  raise  us  to  15-5.  it 
is  like  an  automobile  driver  sajring.  "I 
didn't  have  an  accident.  That  was  my 
neighbor  down  the  block.  My  premi- 
ums shouldn't  rise."  That  Is  not  how 
insurance  works,  we  must  tell  a\a 
friends  in  the  thrift  industry. 

I  urge  support  of  the  St  Germain- 
Wylie  amendment  for  the  economic 
soundness  not  only  of  the  financial 
system,  but  of  this  country. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  AUTHOHTl. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  primary  concern  in  the 
debate  over  recapitalizing  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Con>ora- 


tlon  seems  to  be  one  of  the  numbers. 
I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
few  niunbers— nvimbers  having  to  do 
with  what  recapitalization  will  cost  my 
State  of  Arkansas  alone. 

The  bill,  H.R.  27.  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  Banking  Committee,  provides 
for  bonding  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $5  billion.  The  St  Germain  amend- 
ment will  raise  that  number  to  $15  bil- 
lion. 

The  difference  between  those  two 
approaches,  as  it  relates  to  Arkansas  is 
nothing  short  of  staggering. 

I  am  advised  that  Arkansas  thrifts 
would  be  expected  to  come  up  with 
$39  million  in  present  value  dollars  for 
their  share  of  the  recapitalization 
under  the  program  as  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee. 

I  am  further  advised  that,  should 
the  House  agree  to  triple  what  the 
Banking  Committee  approved  and  go 
to  a  $15  billion  bonding  authority,  the 
cost  to  Arkansas  thrifts  is  going  to  rise 
to  at  least  $106  million. 

That's  a  difference  of  $67  million. 
Mr.  Chairman.  $67  million  taken 
straight  out  of  the  Arkansas  economy 
and  sent  off  to  the  FSLIC  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Thrifts,  of  course,  leverage  their 
money.  They  leverage  up  to  20  times 
on  a  dollar.  I'm  told.  Twenty  times 
that  $67  million  is  $1,340  million.  Now, 
that's  the  kind  of  money  we  like  to  see 
invested  in  Arkansas,  yet  the  advo- 
cates of  the  $15  billion  amendment 
would  deprive  Arkansas  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  recapitalization 
bonding  authority  to  $15  billion  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  self-defeating,  in 
that  it  will  further  weaken  the  thrift 
industry  and  add.  ultimately,  to  the 
FSLIC  caseload. 

But  if  that  were  not  sufficient 
reason.  I  would  oppose  it  Just  as  vigor- 
ously on  grounds  of  what  Arkansas  in- 
stitutions and.  ultimately.  aU  citizens 
of  Arkansas,  stand  to  lose  by  such  ex- 
cessive funding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  cost  of  this  amendment  to 
their  own  districts  and  states.  Its 
burden  Is  measured  in  niunbers  far 
larger  than  its  face  amount  of  $15  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vz  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roe3<er].  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  St  Germain-Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

Savings  and  loans  problems  are  enor- 
mous, but  manageable.  The  FSLIC 
fimd  is  facing  a  $6  million  shortfall 
right  now.  this  aftemoon.  $20  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  best  guess. 
Enormous  problems,  but  manageable. 

The  committee  has  reported  to  the 
floor  a  bill  that  tries  to  manage  the 
problems.  No.  1.  we  restructure  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Regu- 


latory System  and  tighten  its  regula- 
tory ethics. 

No.  2.  we  offer  forbearance  to  those 
S&L's  managed  professionally,  but 
which  need  time  to  allow  good  man- 
agement and  stabilizing  real  estate 
values  to  make  them  whole  and  well. 

No.  3,  we  come  to  the  issue  of  re- 
funding. 

The  committee  offered  a  two  and 
five  plan,  by  a  vote  of  25-24.  I  think 
the  committee  is  wrong.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  two  and  five  is  that  it  Is  too 
little  too  late. 

No.  2.  the  shortfall  will  not  go  away 
by  itself.  It  vaaat  be  managed.  All 
these  guys  who  come  up  here  and  tell 
us  about  the  savings  in  two  and  five,  it 
is  like  the  Fram  oil  filter.  You  pay  me 
now.  or  you  pay  me  later. 

The  reason  we  ought  to  do  it  now. 
15-5,  is  that  is  the  size  of  the  problem. 

Reason  No.  2,  you  know  what  shuts 
banks  down  and  S&L's  down,  do  you 
not?  It  is  not  the  regulators;  it  is  the 
loss  of  public  confidence.  That  is  what 
is  on  the  floor  today. 

Can  the  United  States  Congress  re- 
store the  public  confidence  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry?  Two  and  five 
does  not  do  that.  If  we  pass  two  and 
five,  you  could  hear  the  doors  of 
S&L's  shut  down  across  America.  It  is 
wrong. 

Ftfteen-five,  it  is  long  enough,  it  is 
big  enough,  it  is  fair  enough  to  do  the 
Job.  To  do  anything  less  means  we  will 
be  back  next  year  doing  twice  this 
much  with  taxpayers'  dollars.  Fifteen- 
five.  Vote  "yes"  on  the  St  Germain 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Neal]  have  3V^  minutes  remain- 
ing each. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
St  Germain  amendment.  The  point 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  best  when  he  said, 
"Less  money  and  more  oversight  or 
more  money  and  less  oversight." 

Quite,  frankly,  we  have  seen  what  I 
believe  are  some  scare  tactics  relating 
to  this  issue.  I  bet  many  Members  of 
this  House  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a 
$5  billion  plan  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  taxpayer  finance  plan  because 
almost  every  argument  provided  here 
says  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  $15 
billion  plan,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
be  responsible. 

Chairman  St  Germain  and  I  had  an 
exchange  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in 
which  he  told  me  that  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  taxpayer  will,  in  fact, 
be  responsible  if  the  $5  billon  were  to 
pass. 


Many  people  have  said  that  the 
large  and  solvent  savings  and  loans  are 
the  only  ones  concerned  about  this. 
What  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  do 
not  care  about  their  depositors?  Why 
should  we  risk  the  solvency  of  the 
healthy  institutions.  They  support  a 
$5  billion  recapitalization  and  if  there 
are  still  problems  we  can  revisit  the 
Issue  in  2  years. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  St  Germain 
amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vt  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
meet  here  today,  the  FSLIC  Is  hemor- 
raglng  badly.  Unless  we  act  swiftly  and 
decisively,  it  will  literally  be  bled  to 
death. 

If  you  want  to  stop  the  hemorraglng 
and  pull  the  FSLIC  from  the  brink  of 
insolvency,  vote  for  this  amendment. 
If  you  want  to  merely  apply  a  Band- 
aid  and  leave  the  FSLIC  on  the  brink, 
vote  against  it. 

If  you  favor  a  real  industry  self-help 
plan,  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a 
taxpayer  bailout,  vote  against  it. 

If  you  want  to  follow  the  clear  and 
consistent  advice  of  GAG,  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  the  confidence  of 
depositors,  vote  for  this  amendment. 
If  you  want  to  ignore  GAO's  counsel 
and  further  erode  depositor  confi- 
dence, vote  against  this  amendment. 

If  you  want  to  better  insure  a  vital 
and  competitive  S&L  industry  in  the 
long  run,  vote  for  this  amendment.  If 
you  want  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  the  S&L  industry,  vote  against  it. 

The  FSLIC  Issue  before  us  is  not  a 
Democrat  or  Republican  issue.  It  Is  a 
safety  and  soundness  issue  for  our  Na- 
tion's financial  system.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  victory  for  depositors, 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  in  the  long- 
nm,  it  is  a  victory  for  a  healthier  S&L 
industry. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  tough  vote  for 
many  Members.  But  if  you  think  this 
one  is  tough,  just  wait.  Wait  until  next 
year  when  we  may  be  asked  to  vote  to 
appropriate  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  complete  the  job  we  should 
have  done  today. 

The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  the  Congress  will  deal  square- 
ly with  this  difficult  and  complex  issue 
now  or  put  off  our  day  of  reckoning. 

The  question  before  us  is  who  will 
ultimately  pick  up  the  tab  for  bringing 
the  FSLIC  back  to  health— the  S&L 
industry  itself  or,  very  possibly,  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  And,  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  we  will  vote  today 
for  the  interests  of  depositors  and  con- 
sumers or  vote  with  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  industry. 

Those  are  the  questions.  This 
amendment  is  the  answer,  the  right 
answer.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


D  1820 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  their  leader- 
ship. They  are  taking  us  to  the  right 
solution,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
follow  their  lead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  has  1  minute 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]  has  2Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  27 
is  a  sensible  response  to  the  serious 
problem  being  faced  by  FSLIC  and  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  across  this 
country. 

The  funding  level  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  is  clearly  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  funds  on  deposit  at 
our  Nation's  savings  and  loans  are  safe 
and  secure  without  unnecessarily  bur- 
dening the  industry  with  excessive 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  for  the  Congress  to 
closely  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
FSLIC  during  these  challenging  times. 

Forbearance  wiU  clearly  be  an  intri- 
cate part  of  the  final  solution,  and  to 
be  siu-e  that  we  get  that  forbearance 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  is  to  keep 
the  regulators  on  a  short  financial 
leash  held  by  this  Congress. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  the  committee  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  and  opposing 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  1  remaining  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  best  way 
I  can  use  that  1  minute  is  to  repeat 
what  I  think  is  the  most  critical  argu- 
ment here,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  exercise  ade- 
quate oversight  or  not. 

If  we  provide  a  lower  level  of  fund- 
ing. $5  billion  over  2  years,  we  will  be 
back  in  here  taking  another  look  at 
this  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period.  If  we  do  not  provide  the 
$15  billion  over  5  years,  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  regulators  will  do 
with  it.  and  we  will  not  be  watching 
them.  Let  me  say  again  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  there  is 
going  to  be  a  taxpayer  bailout.  That  is 
a  red  herring.  People  have  said  that  if 
we  do  not  agree  to  the  larger  amount, 
there  will  be  a  taxpayer  bailout.  There 


is  nothing  in  the  bill  or  in  anyone's 
reasonable  expectation  that  that 
would  be  the  case. 

The  GAO  report  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  problem.  We  know  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  better  oversight  and  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Neal]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  No.  1,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  plan  was  devised  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  not  by  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  not  by  Ed 
Gray,  not  by  the  Treasury,  and  not  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  was  devised  by  the  industry. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  presi- 
dents are  responsive  to  the  banks,  to 
the  S&L's  and  their  districts.  They 
have  signed  a  letter  to  me  dated  April 
28,  1987,  all  12  of  them,  representing 
California,  Arkansas,  Boston— all  of 
them— and  this  is  what  they  say.  refer- 
ring to  the  plan,  the  $15  billion  plan: 

The  plan  uses  no  taxpayer  dollars.  It 
would  raise  $15  billion  over  five  years  in 
capital  markets,  using  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  the  FSLIC 
insured  institutions.  The  $5  billion— two- 
year  bill  (H.R.  27)  as  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  Committee  with  an  "exit  fee"  of 
only  two  years  and  statutory  forbearance  is 
clearly  inadequate,  and  virtually  ensures 
that  a  taxpayer  bailout  of  the  FSLIC  will 
ultimately  be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers check  the  bill.  The  bill  itself  says, 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  the  UJS.  Government 
stands  behind  this  bill.  That  means 
taxpayer  dollars,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  repeat  that  the  banks,  the 
S&Lb  themselves,  came  up  with  this 
plan.  We  did  not.  the  Treasury  did 
not.  I  ask  the  Members  to  back  them 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VCR 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  153.  noes 
258,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
21.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DIXON  and  Mr.  COLEMAN  of 
Missoiu-i  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ORTIZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  KZPLAHATIOM 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  ISx.  Chairman,  on 
rollcall  No.  83.  the  vote  on  the  St  Ger- 
main amendments,  I  iruuivertently 
voted  "aye."  It  was  my  intention  to 
vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  title  II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  f  oUows: 

■nTLE  II-THRIFT  FORBEARANCE;  REGULA- 
TORY REFORM;  CONGRESSIONAL  OVER- 
SIGHT 

SBC  ttl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thrift  Insti- 
tution Forbearance,  RegtUatory  Reform,  and 
Congressional  Oversight  Act". 
SEC.  H2.  CAPITAL  FORBEARANCE. 

(a)  Federally  Chartered  Thrift  Instttv- 
TJONS.— Section  SIdXS)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  <12  U.S.C.  1464(d)(6J/  (re- 
lating to  appointments  of  receivers  and  con- 


servators) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  suttparmraphs: 

"(E)  Capital  Forbearance  for  Assocu- 
TtONs  With  Net  Worth  of  O.S  Percent  or 
More.— Notwithstanding  clause  (i)  orj(iii) 
of  subpamgraph  (A),  a  receiver  or  conserva- 
tor may  not  be  appointed  for  an  auociation 
with  a  net  worth  of  O.S  percent  or  more,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulatory 
accounting  principles,  because  of  the  weak 
capital  condition  of  the  association,  if— 

"(i)  the  auociation's  weak  capital  condi- 
tion is— 

"(I)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on,  the 
nonperforming  status  of,  or  the  failure  of 
borrowers  to  otherwise  remain  in  compli- 
ance with  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participations  in  loans,  adversely  affected 
by  economic  conditions  in  a  designated  eco- 
nomically depressed  region;  and 

"(It)  not  the  result  of  imprudent  operating 
practices  such  as  speculative  lending  prac- 
tices, insider  abuses,  and  excessive  operat- 
ing expenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  association  submits  a  plan,  for 
the  Board's  approval,  to  increase  its  capital 
and  agrees  to  submit  regular  reports  on  its 
progress  in  meeting  iU  goals  under  the  plan. 
"(F)  Capital  Forbearance  for  Assocu- 
TiONS  With  Net  Worth  of  Less  Than  O.S 
Percent.— 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  clause  (i)  or  (Hi)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  an  association  veith  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  O.S  percent,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulatory  accounting 
principles,  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  that  a  receiver  or  conservator  not 
be  appointed  uiith  respect  to  such  associa- 
tion becattse  of  the  weak  capital  condition 
of  the  association, 
"(ii)  If  the  Board  determines  that— 
"(I)  the  coTiditions  descrH>ed  in  subpara- 
graph (E)(i)  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
such  association;  and 

"(II)  the  association  has  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  returning  to  a  satisfactory  capital 
level, 

the  Board  shall  approve  the  request  of  the 
association. 

"(G)  Designated  Economically  Depressed 
Region  Defined.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  the  term  'designated  economical- 
ly depressed  region'  means  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Board  determines,  by  regu- 
lation, to  be  a  region  vnthin  which  real 
estate  values  have  suffered  serious  declines 
due  to  severe  economic  conditions,  such  as  a 
decline  in  energy,  agricultural,  and  real 
estate  values. ". 

(b)  Federally  Insured  State  Chartered 
Thrift  Institutions.— Section  407(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  (re- 
lating to  involuntary  termination  of  insur- 
ance) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUoteing  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  Capital  Forbearance  .— 
"(a)  instttutions  with  net  worth  of  0.5 
PERCENT  OR  MORE.— For  purposcs  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Corporation  may  not  deter- 
mine that  an  insured  institution  with  a  net 
worth  of  O.S  percent  or  more,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulatory  accounting 
principles,  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  con- 
dition to  continue  operations  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  t>ecause  of  the  weak  cap- 
ital condition  of  such  insured  institution, 

if- 
"(i)  the  weak  capital  condition  ts— 
"(I)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on,  the 
nonperforming  stattis  of,  or  the  failure  of 
borrowers  to  otherwise  remain  in  compli- 
ance unth  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participations  in  loans,  adversely  affected 
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by  economic  conditUms  in  a  designated  eco- 
nomically depressed  region;  and 

"(It)  not  the  result  of  imprudent  operating 
practices  such  as  speculative  lending  prac- 
tices, insider  abuses,  and  excessive  operat- 
ing expenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  insured  institution  siibmits  a 
plan,  for  the  Corporation's  approval,  to  in- 
crease its  capital  and  agrees  to  submit  regu- 
lar reports  on  its  progress  in  meeting  its 
goals  under  the  plan. 

"(B)  ImrnvnoNS  with  net  worth  of  less 

THAN  ».S  PERCENT.— 

"(i)  An  insured  institution  with  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  O.S  percent,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulatory  accounting 
principles,  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  CorportMon  that  no  action  be  taken 
under  this  subsection  because  of  the  weak 
capital  condition  of  the  association. 

"(ii)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that— 

"(I)  the  conditions  descrilyed  in  subpara- 
grajOi  (A)(i)  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
such  insured  institution;  and 

"(ID  the  insured  irutitution  has  reasona- 
ble prospects  of  returning  to  a  satisfactory 
capital  level. 

the  Corporation  shall  grant  the  application 
of  the  association. 

"(C)  Designated  economically  depressed 
REGION  DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
grat^  the  term  'designated  economically  de- 
pressed region'  means  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Corporation  determines,  by 
regulation,  to  be  a  region  within  which  real 
estate  values  have  suffered  serious  declines 
due  to  severe  economic  conditiotu,  such  as  a 
decline  in  energy,  agricultural,  and  real 
estate  values. ". 

(c)  aiEtiBERS  OF  Home  Loan  Banks.— Sec- 
tion 6(i)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426(i))  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  merrU>ership  of  member  in  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(i)  Any  Member"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)  Termination  of 
Membership.— (1)  Any  member";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph- 

"(2)  Capital  Forbearance  .— 

"(A)  Members  with  net  worth  of  ».s  per- 
cent OR  MORE.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  Board  may  not,  with  respect  to  any 
member  with  a  net  worth  of  0.5  percent  or 
more,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulatory accounting  principles,  remorse  such 
member  from  memt>ership  in  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  bccaitae  of  the  weak  cap- 
ital condition  of  such  member,  if— 

"(i)  the  weakened  capital  condition  is— 

"(I)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on,  the 
nonperforming  status  of,  or  the  failure  of 
borroxoers  to  otherwise  remain  in  compli- 
ance icith  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participations  in  loans,  adversely  affected 
bv  economic  conditioru  in  a  designated  eco- 
nomically depressed  region;  and 

"(II)  not  the  result  of  imprudent  operating 
practices  such  as  speculative  lending  prac- 
tices, insider  abuses,  and  excessive  operat- 
ing expenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  member  submits  a  plan,  for  the 
Board's  approval,  to  increase  its  capital  and 
agrees  to  submit  regular  reports  on  its 
progress  in  meeting  its  goals  under  the  plan. 

"(B)  INSTTTUTIONS  WrTH  NET  WORTH  OF  LESS 
THAN  S.S  PERCENT.— 

"(i)  Any  member  with  a  net  worth  of  leu 
than  O.S  percent,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulatory  accounting  principles, 
may  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Board 
that  no  action  be  taken  under  paragraph  (It 
\>ecause  of  the  weak  capital  condition  of  the 
member. 


"(ii)  If  the  Board  determines  that- 

"(I)  the  conditions  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(it  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
such  member;  and 

"(II)  the  member  Juis  reasonable  prospects 
of  returning  to  a  satisfactory  capital  level, 
the  Board  shall  grant  the  application  of  the 
member. 

"(C)  Designated  economically  depressed 
REGION  DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'designated  economically  de- 
pressed region'  mearu  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Board  determines,  by  regu- 
lation, to  be  a  region  within  which  real 
estate  values  have  suffered  serious  declines 
due  to  severe  economic  conditions,  such  as  a 
decline  in  energy,  agricultural,  and  real 
estate  values. ". 

SEC  2tJL  capital  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM;  REAF- 
FIRMATION OF  AVTHORITY  TO  PUR- 
CHASE CAPITAL  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
V.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  in«ertini7 
after  section  22  the  follovHng  new  section: 

SEC  UA.  capital  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  without  limitation  on  any  other  au- 
thority of  the  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board 
may  exercise  its  authority  to  purchase  cap- 
ital certificates  in  the  case  of  any  associa- 
tion, insured  institution,  or  member  which 
is  eligible  for  capital  forbearance  under  sub- 
paragraph (E)  or  (F)  of  section  S(d)(6)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  section 
407(b)(4)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
under  section  (6)(i)(2)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
case  may  be. ". 

SEC  2ML  APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  GAAP  ACCOUNT- 
ING RVLES  FOR  REGULATORY  PUR- 
POSES. 

(a)  Federally  Chartered  Thrift  Institu- 
tions.—The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  1461  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  9  as  section  10  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  8  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"SEC  ft  accounting  principles  estabushed 

for  federal  ASSOC  I  a  tions 
"(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  specify  that  the  fol- 
lowing accounting  principles  and  proce- 
dures apply  with  respect  to  associations  for 
regulatory  accounting  purposes: 
"(1)  Fees  for  residential  loans.— 
"(A)  Treated  as  income.— Amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  association  from  any  fee  im- 
posed by  the  association  for  matcing  any 
loan  or  otherwise  extending  credit  (the  re- 
payment of  which  is  secured  by  real  proper- 
ty consisting  of  any  1  to  4  family  residence) 
may  be  treated  as  iruxme  by  the  association 
for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit  is  made. 

"(B)  Board  guideunes  REQViREo.-Not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Thrift  Institution  Forbear- 
ance, Regulatory  Reform,  arul  Congressional 
Oversight  Act,  the  Board  shall  suiimit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  BarOcing,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  guidelines  which 
limit  to  a  reasonable  amount  the  fees  which 
may  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Fees  for  commercial  loans.— 
Amounts  received  In  an  association  from 
fees  commonly  designated  as  'points'  and 
imposed  by  the  association  for  making  any 
commercial  loan  shall  be  amortized  over  the 
life  of  the  loan. 

"(3)  Authorizing  use  of  gaap  for  deter- 
mining   WHEN  TO  REAPPRAISE   UPON  FORECLO- 


svRE.—aenerally  accepted  accounting  prfn- 
ciples  for  determining  when  a  reappraisal  of 
property  shall  be  required  upon  any  foreclo- 
sure on  such  property  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  when,  under  regulatory 
accounting  principles,  a  reappraisal  of 
property  shall  be  required  upon  any  forego- 
sure  on  such  property  by  an  association  (or 
any  other  action  by  the  association  in  lieu 
of  foreclosure). 

"(4)  APPUCATION  of  GAAP  TO  LOAN  LOSS  RE- 
SERVES   AND    RECOGNITION    OF   LOSS    RULES.— 

Under  regulatory  accounting  principles,  any 
amount  required — 

"(A)  to  be  transferred  to  any  account  of  an 
association  as  a  reserve  or  allowance  for 
possible  loan  losses;  or 

"(B)  to  be  recognized  as  a  lou  by  the  asso- 
ciation with  respect  to— 

"(I)  any  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
by  an  association;  or 

"(ii)  any  other  asset  of  an  association, 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  lofticft  would  be 
required   to   be    transferred   or  recognized 
under  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples under  the  circumstances  involved. 

"(S)  AVTHORIZING  USE  OF  FASB  Ii  FOR  TROU- 
BLED DEBT  RESTR  UCTURING.  —If— 

"(A)  an  association  engages  in  troubled 
debt  restructuring  with  respect  to  any  loan 
by  the  eusociation;  and 

"(B)  the  troubled  debt  restructuring  com- 
plies with  Statement  of  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Numl>ered  S  and  Statement  of 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Numbered 
IS  (as  issued  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board), 

regulatory  accounting  principles  shall  allow 
the  association  to  account  for  the  effects  of 
the  troubled  debt  restructuring  and  to  ac- 
count for  such  association's  investment  in 
the  original  debt  instrument  (or  other  agree- 
ment which  is  subject  to  such  restructuring) 
in  the  manner  provided  in  such  Statements. 

"(b)  Certain  Loan  Loss  Reserves  Treated 
AS  Capital  for  Certain  Purposes.— The 
Board  shall  permit  any  amount  which  an 
association  holds  in  any  account  as— 

"(1)  a  general  loss  reserve;  or 

"(2)  a  specific  loss  reserve  for  assets  classi- 
fied as  'doubtful', 

to  be  treated,  at  the  option  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  capital  of  the  association  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  regulatory  capital  or 
regulatory  net  worth  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sociation. 

"(c)  Modification  to  the  Asset  Classifica- 
tion Categories.— 

"(1)  Modification  required.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Thrift  Institution  Forbearance,  Regu- 
latory Reform  and  Congressional  Oversight 
Act,  the  Board  shall  adopt  by  regulation  an 
asset  classification  system  for  problem  or 
potentially  troublesome  assets. 

"(2)  Classifications  described.— The 
system  establistied  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
contain  at  least  the  following  classifica- 
tions: 

"(A)  'Other  AsseU  Especially  Mentioned'. 

"(B)  'Substandard'. 

"(C)  Doubtful'. 

"(D)  'Lou'. 

"(3)  No  RESERVE  REQUIREMIENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 

CATEGORIES.— No  Iticrease  in  any  reserve  re- 
quirement or  loan  lou  reserve  shall  be  re- 
quired for  any  auet  classified  as  'Other 
Auets  Especially  Mentioned'  or  'Substand- 
ard'.". 

lb)  Federally  ImstntED  State  Chartered 
Thrift  iNSTmrnoNs.— Title  IV  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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•wc  4U.  Accov/mne  immanta  kstablisbed 
piMtaavManNsrmmoNS. 
"(a)  In  OcNBiui.— nk«  Corporation  shall 
pnaeribe  rtgutaUoiu  which  tpeeifil  thai  the 
following  aeeountime  principlet  and  proce- 
durta  onHy  with  mpeel  to  intured  irutltu- 
tiotu  for  rogvlatory  aecounting  purpotea: 

"(1)  FMES  fOR  HMMntOnUL  LOAMS.— 

"fA)  T*MAT*D  A3  mcoMK.— Amounts  re- 
ceivod  by  an  iruurtd  institution  from  any 
fee  impoeed  by  the  insured  institution  for 
makino  any  loan  or  otherwise  extending 
credit  (the  repayment  of  which  U  secured  by 
real  property  eomxistXna  of  any  1  to4  family 
reaidenceJ  may  be  treated  as  income  by  the 
insured  institution  for  the  year  in  which  the 
Jocm  or  other  extension  of  credit  is  made. 

"(B)   COMPORATKUt  avntELOaS  KMQUtXXD.— 

Not  later  than  «0  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Thri/l  InsHtution  Forbear- 
ance. Regulatory  Reform,  and  CongresHonal 
Oversight  Act,  the  Corporation  shaU  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Vrfnn  Affairs  of  the  SenaU  guide- 
lines which  limit  to  a  reasonable  amount 
the  fees  which  may  be  treated  in  the  manner 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)       FEMS       rOR       COMMKRCtAL       LOAMS.— 

Amounts  received  by  on  ineured  institution 
from  fees  commonly  deeignated  as  'points' 
and  imposed  by  the  insured  institution  for 
making  any  commercial  loan  shall  be  amor- 
tized over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

"(3)  AVTtKUUXJMQ   VSS  Or  OAAP  FOR  DSTTR- 

mnoMO  wtOM  to  rmappraiss  upon  foreclo- 
SVRX.— Generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples for  determining  when  a  reappraisal  of 
property  shall  be  required  upon  any  foreclo- 
sure on  such  property  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  when,  under  regulatory 
accounting  principles,  a  reappraisal  of 
property  shall  be  required  upon  any  foreclo- 
sure on  such  property  by  an  insured  institu- 
tion (or  any  other  action  by  the  insured  in- 
stitution in  lieu  of  foreclosure). 
"(4)  Appucatioh  or  oaap  to  loam  loss  re- 

serves    AMD    RECOQMmOM    OP    LOSS    RULES.— 

Under  regulatory  accounting  principles,  any 
amount  required— 

"(A)  to  be  transferred  to  any  account  of  an 
insured  institution  as  a  reserve  or  allow- 
ance for  possible  loan  losses;  or 

"(B)  to  be  recognized  as  a  loss  by  the  in- 
sured institution  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  any  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
by  an  insured  institution;  or 

"(ii)  any  other  asset  of  an  insured  institu- 
tion, 

shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  u)ould  be 
required   to   be   transferred   or  recognized 
under  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples under  the  circumstances  involved 
"(5)  AvmoRama  ose  op  paeb  is  pox  tkoubled 

DEBT  RESTRUCrORlMO.—lf— 

"(A)  an  insured  institution  engages  tn 
troubled  debt  restructuring  with  respect  to 
any  loan  by  the  insured  institution;  and 

"(B)  the  troubled  debt  restructuring  com- 
plies with  Statement  of  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Numbered  S  and  Statement  of 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Numbered 
IS  (as  issued  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board), 

regulatory  accounting  principles  shall  allow 
the  insured  institution  to  account  for  the  ef- 
fects of  the  troubled  debt  restructuring  and 
to  account  for  such  insured  institution's  in- 
vestment in  the  original  debt  instrument  (or 
other  agreement  which  is  subject  to  such  re- 
structuring) in  the  manner  provided  in  such 
Statements. 

"(b)  Certaim  Loam  Loss  Reserves  Treated 
AS  Capital  por  Certaim  Purposes.— The  Cor- 


poration shall  permit  any  amount  which  an 
insured  itutUution  holds  in  any  account 


'(1)  a  general  loss  reserve;  or 

"(2)  a  specific  loss  reserve  for  assets  classi- 
fied as  'doubtful', 

to  be  treated,  at  the  option  of  the  ituured  in- 
stitution, as  capital  of  the  insured  institu- 
tion for  purposes  of  determining  regulatory 
capital  or  regulatory  net  wortn  with  respect 
to  such  insured  institution. 

"(C)  MODIPICATTOM  TO  THE  ASSET  CLASSIPKA- 

TioM  Categories.- 

"(1)  MoDiPicATioM  REQUIRED.— Not  later 
than  $0  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Thrift  Institution  Forbearance,  Regu- 
latory Reform,  and  Congressional  Oversight 
Act,  the  Corporation  shall  adopt  by  regula- 
tion an  asset  classification  system  for  prob- 
lem or  potentially  troublesome  assets. 

"(2)  Classipicatioms  DESCRIBED.— The 
system  est€Miaied  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
contain  at  least  the  following  classifica- 
tions; 

"(A)  'Other  Assets  EspeciaUy  Mentioned'. 

"(B)  'Substandard'. 

"(C)  'Doubtful'. 

"(D)  'Loss'. 

"(3)  No  RESERVE  REQUIREMEMTS  POR  CERTAIM 

CATsaoRiES.—No  increase  in  any  reserve  re- 
quirement or  loan  loss  reserve  shall  be  re- 
quired for  any  asset  classified  as  'Other 
Assets  Especially  Mentioned'  or  'Substand- 
ard'.". 

SKC    m.    IMPROVEMENTS    IS    THE   SVPERVISORY 
PROCESS. 

(a)  Report  om  New  Gvideumes  Re- 
quired.—Before  the  end  of  the  4S-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  a  repori  containing  new  guide- 
lines with  respect  to  the  specific  provisions 
described  in  subsection  (b)  which  the  Board 
shall  promvlgaU  at  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  Specific  Provisioms  op  New  Guide- 
UMES.—The  new  guidelines  required  to  be 
prepared  and  promulgated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  the  foUounng  specific  pro- 
insions; 

(1)  EXPEDfTED   approval    OP  RENEOOTUTED 

LOAMS.— A  provision  establishing  an  expedit- 
ed process  for  obtaining  supervisory  approv- 
al of.  or  eliminating  the  requirement  for  su- 
pervisory approval  of,  the  terms  of  loans  re- 
negotiated by  associations,  insured  institu- 
tions, or  members  if  a  supervisory  agree- 
ment is  in  effect  between  such  association, 
insured  irutitution,  or  member  vnth  the 
principal  supervisory  agent  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district  where  such  associa- 
tion, insured  institution,  or  member  is  lo- 
cated. 

(2)  RECOOMITIOM    OP   ADDITIOMAL    PIMAMCIAL 

CAPABILITY  OP  A  BORROWER.— A  provision  per- 
mitting examiners  and  other  employees  and 
agents  of  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Feder- 
al home  loan  banks  to  take  into  account 
other  sources  of  credit  of  a  borrower  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  financial  assets  of  the  borrotoer 
which  are  pledged  to  secure  a  loan),  in  clas- 
sifying Oie  assets  of  the  association,  insured 
iTistitution,  or  member  which  holds  such 
loan. 

(3)  New  stamdards  for  reappraisals.— A 
provision  specifying  when  a  reappraisal  of 
properiy  securing  any  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit  by,  or  any  other  asset  of,  an 
association,  insured  institution,  or  member 
win  be  required. 


(4)  IMPMOVEMEMT  OP  MIC  APPRAOAL  8TAMD- 

AKD.—A  provision  modifying  and  improving 
the  appraisal  standards  contained  in  the 
Board's  guideline  R41c 

(5)  Appraisal  review  system.-A  provision 
establishing  an  appraisal  review  system  in 
each  Federal  home  loan  bank  district  and 
the  procedures  and  standards  applicable  to 
reviews  under  such  system. 

SEC  IML  APPEAL  OF  SVPERVISORY  DECISIOMS 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  22A  (as  added  by  section  203  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  section; 

"SEC  t2&  APPEAL  PROCESS  OF  SVPERVISORV  DECI- 
SIONS. 

"(a)  Review  op  Field  Determimatioms.— 
The  Board  shall  establish  a  review  and 
appeal  procedure  under  which  any  associa- 
tion, insured  institution,  or  member  may 
obtain  a  prompt  and  impariial  review  by 
the  principal  supervisory  agent  for  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  district  in  which  such 
association,  institution,  or  member  is  locat- 
ed of  any  determination  by  any  examiner  or 
other  employee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for 
such  district  unth  respect  to— 
"(1)  the  appraisal  value  of— 
"(A)  any  loan  held  by  the  association,  in- 
sured institution,  or  member;  or 

"(B)  any  property  serving  as  collateral  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  any  loan  (field  by 
the  association,  iTistitution,  or  member); 

"(2)  the  classification  of  any  loan  held  by 
the  association,  institution,  or  member;  or 

"(3)  any  requirement  imposed  on  ttie  asso- 
ciation, institution,  or  member  to  establish 
or  to  add  to  a  reserve  or  oUoiooncc  for  a  pos- 
sible loss  on  any  loan  held  by  suc/i  institu- 
tion. 

"(b)  Standards  for  Review.— The  review 
and  appeal  procedure  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  the  principal 
supervisory  agent  for  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al home  loan  bank  district  shaU  approve, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination 
which  has  been  appealed  to  such  supervisory 
agent  under  such  procedure  on  the  basis  of 
the  supervisory  agent's  review  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  and  the  regulations 
applicable  to  such  determination. 

"(c)  Appointment  op  Independent  Arbi- 
ters.—The  review  and  appeal  procedure  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  the  appointment  (by  the  principal  super- 
visory agent  for  the  appropriate  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district,  at  the  request  of 
the  association,  insured  institution,  or 
member  which  is  appealing  from  a  determi- 
nation described  in  such  subsection  at  the 
time  the  appeal  is  filed  with  such  agent)  of  a 
panel  of  independent  arbiters  who  shall— 

"(1)  review  the  determination  which  is  the 
subject  of  Die  appeal  in  light  of  an  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  regu- 
lations applicable  to  such  determination; 
and 

"(2)  repori  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  panel  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination under  appeal  to  the  principal 
supervisory  agent  for  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al home  loan  bank  district  and  the  associa- 
tion, insured  institution,  or  member. 

"(d)  Request  for  Board  Review.— In  any 
case  in  which  the  principal  supervisory 
agent  for  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  dis- 
trict rejects  a  recommendation  of  a  panel  of 
independent  arbiters  appointed  under  sub- 
section (c),  the  association,  insured  institu- 
tion, member,  or  person  who  requested  the 
appointment  of  such  panel  may  request  the 


Board  to  review  the  rejection  by  such  agent 
of  such  recommendation  and  the  Board 
shall  conduct  any  review  so  requested. 

"(e)  Expenses  of  Appeal  Borne  by  Assocu- 
TiON,  iNsrmrnoN,  or  Member.— All  expenses 
incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  panel  of  in- 
dependent arbiters  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  paid  by  the  association,  in- 
sured institution,  member,  or  person  who  re- 
quested the  appointment 

"(f)  Appeal  and  Relief  Riohts  for  Bor- 
rowers.— 

"(1)  Appeal  riohts  required.— In  connec- 
tion with  the  review  and  appeal  procedure 
established  under  subsection  (a),  the  Board 
shall  provide  for  a  prompt  and  impariial 
review  by  the  supervisory  agent  for  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  district  of  any  com- 
plaint or  request  for  relief  by  any  person 
who— 

"(A)  has  had  difficulty  meeting  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  loan  to  such  person  by 
an  association,  insured  institution,  or 
member  and  feels  aggrieved  by— 

"(i)  any  action  or  determination  of  the  as- 
sociation, insured  institution,  or  member 
xoith  respect  to  such  loan;  or 

"(ii)  any  action  or  determination  by  any 
examiner  or  other  employee  or  agent  of  the 
Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  for  such  district  with  respect  to 
such  loan,  including  any  determination 
which  required  the  lender  to  take  any 
action; 

"(B)  feels  aggrieved  by  Ute  failure  or  refus- 
al of  an  association,  insured  institution,  or 
member  to  make  a  loan  on  the  same  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  and  conditions  of- 
fered and  agreed  upon  in  a  prior  loan  com- 
mitment or  agreement;  or 

"(C)  has  a  reasonable  plan  for  renegotiat- 
ing a  loan  to  such  person  by  an  association, 
insured  institution,  or  member  and  feels  ag- 
grieved by  the  failure  or  refusal  of— 

"(i)  the  association,  insured  institution, 
or  member  to  renegotiate  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  loan;  or 

"(ii)  any  employee  or  agent  of  the  Board 
or  the  priTicipal  supervisory  agent  to  ap- 
prove the  renegotiated  loan. 

"(2)  Request  for  independent  arbiters.— 
Subject  to  the  requirement  of  subsection  (e), 
any  person  who  files  a  complaint  or  request 
for  relief  under  paragraph  (1)  may  request 
the  appointment  of  a  panel  of  independent 
arbiters  under  subsection  (c)  to  review  the 
complaint  or  request 

"(3)  Approprute  action  by  the  principal 
supervisory  AaENT.—After  reviewing  any 
complaint  or  request  for  relief  under  para- 
graph (1)  (or  receiving  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  panel  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)),  the  principal  supervisory 
agent  shall  take  such  action  as  such  agent 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  such  complaint  or  request 

"(4)  Prompt  notice  to  borrower.— After 
making  any  determination  vrith  respect  to 
any  complaint  or  request  for  relief  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  principal  supervisory 
agent  shall  promptly  notify  the  person  who 
filed  the  complaint  or  request  for  relief  of 
such  determination  and  any  action  taken  by 
such  agent  in  connection  vnth  such  determi- 
nation. ". 

SEC  m.  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  RELATING  TO  ESTAB- 
USBMENT  of  ASSET  HOLDING  CORPO- 
RATION. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shaU  study  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  an  asset  holding  corporation 
to  relieve  thrift  institutions  of  the  burden  of 
carrying   and    maintaining    troubled    real 


estate  assets  by  providing  for  the  acquiai- 
tion  of  such  assets  by  such  corporation. 

(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— In  study- 
ing Oie  feasibility  of  establishing  an  asset 
holding  corporation,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall— 

(1)  estimate  Die  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  such  corporation  for  the  purposes 
intended; 

(2)  consider  whether  sufficient  capital  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  cor- 
poration can  be  obtained  from  the  private 
sector  or  from  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system  without  any  Government  investment 
in  the  corporation; 

(3)  develop  standards  for  determining  the 
type  and  condition  of  real  estate  assets 
which  would  be  eligible  for  acquisition  by 
such  corporation  and  estimate  the  total 
value  of  such  real  estate;  and 

(4)  develop  a  proposal  for  aUouHng  par- 
ticipating thrift  institutions  to  obtain  an 
equity  pariicipation  in  the  corporation. 

(c)  Report  Required.— The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shaU  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  repori  containing 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Board 
urith  respect  to  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  any  recommendation  of  the 
Board  for  legislation  which  the  Board  deter- 
mines may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

SEC  MS.  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT. 

(a)  House  Bankino  Committee  Review  of 
Panel  Actions.— The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  monitor  and  review 
the  actions  taken  by  each  review  panel  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  amendment  made 
by  section  206  of  this  Act 

(b)  Reports  to  House  by  House  Banking 

COtmiTTEE.- 

(1)  In  QENERAU—The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shaU  submit  detailed  and 
thorough  reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding— 

(A)  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  and 
review  procedures  required  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  206  of  this  Act  haw 
been  established  and  carried  out;  and 

(B)  the  performance  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

(2)  Frequency  op  reports.— The  reports  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  submit- 
ted— 

(A)  quarterly  during  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  after  the  end  of  such  period,  annuaUy 
and  whenever  the  committee  determines 
that  a  special  repori  is  appropriate. 

(c)  Other  Conoressional  Oversight.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  as  part  of  its  annual  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  shaU  submit  reports  to  the 
committee  regarding— 

(A)  its  plans  and  goals  for  the  year; 

(B)  its  existing  manpower  and  talent;  and 

(C)  its  projected  manpower  and  talent 
needs  for  the  year,  including  the  cost  of  such 
projected  needs. 

(2)  Report  to  cover  pull  federal  home 
loan  bank  system.— The  reports  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  include  aU  regula- 
tory functions  and  entities  for  which  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  directly 


or  indirectly  responsible,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora^ 
tion,  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  the 
Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association,  the 
Financing  Corporation,  and  any  other 
entity  created,  owned,  or  controlled  by  the 
Board. 

SEC.  MIL  REGVLAR  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  22B  (as  added  by 
section  206  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section' 

'SEC  UC   congressional  OVERSIGHT;  MANDATE 
FOR  REGULAR  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

"(a)  Quarterly  Reports  and  Budgets.— 

"(1)  Reports  to  congress  reqihred.— 
Before  the  end  of  the  2-week  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  quar- 
ter, the  Board  (acting  as  such  under  this  Act 
and  in  the  Board's  capacity  as  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  under  section  402fa)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act)  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  de- 
tailed written  report  and  budget  containing 
the  information  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Contents  of  report  and  budget.— 
Each  report  and  budget  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  contain  the  following: 

"(A)  A  description  and  explanation  of  dU 
planned  or  anticipated  activities  of  the 
Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Asset  Disposi- 
tion Association,  and  the  principal  supervi- 
sory agent  for  each  Federal  home  loan  bank 
district  for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which 
such  report  is  prepared. 

"(B)  A  description  and  explanation  of  aU 
activities  of  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Feder- 
al Asset  Disposition  Association,  and  the 
principal  supervisory  agent  for  each  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  quarter. 

"(C)  An  estimate  of  aU  receipts,  expenses, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association, 
and  the  principal  supervisory  agent  for  each 
Federal  home  loan  bank  district  for  such 
calendar  quarter,  including  administrative 
expenses. 

"(D)  A  complete  description  of  all  receipts, 
expenses,  and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  principal  supervisory  agent 
for  each  Federal  home  loan  bank  district 
during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter,  in- 
cluding administrative  expenses  and  any  ex- 
pense which— 

"(i)  was  incurred  in  connection  xoith  an 
activity  of  the  Board,  Corporation,  Associa- 
tion, or  agent;  and 

"(ii)  was  paid  by  any  other  person  (includ- 
ing any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank)  on  behalf 
of  or  for  Oie  benefit  of  ttie  Board,  Corpora- 
tion, Association,  or  agent 

"(E)  With  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association— 

"(i)  a  complete  description  of  ttie  assets 
under  the  control  of  such  Association  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  calendar  quarter; 

"(ii)  the  gross  amount  derived  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion from  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  assets 
by  ttie  Association  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter; 
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"HW  the  average  penentage  return  on  afl 
aolM  qT  oMCte  bt  tKe  AiaoeUUion  during  the 
pneettmg  calendar  quarter  (€u  determined 
on  the  taaia  of  the  original  loan  amounts 
totOi  reapeet  to  swch  aueteJ;  and 

-fivJ  tlu  percentage  return  on  each  tale  of 
oMCte  in  exeeu  of  tl.909.090  by  thx  Auocia- 
Mom  doHng  the  preceding  calendar  quarter 
(aa  determined  on  the  batU  of  the  original 
lorn  aminaU  with  reapeet  to  ncft  aaaeU). 

"(T)  the  mame  of  each  accountant,  attor- 
MK  conaervator.  conauUant.  or  other  peraon 
whoee  aervleea  are  emploped  by  the  Board, 
ate  Federal  Savinga  and  Loan  Inaurance 
Corpormiton.  Ote  Federal  Aaaet  Diapoaition 
AaaoeiaUon,  the  principal  auperviaorw  agent 
Jm  amy  Fetenl  home  loan  6on*  diatrict,  or 
my  other  mtUy  creaied,  owned,  or  con- 
trxtUed  Itg  the  Board  during  the  preceding 
f^jfmtimr  quarter  in  connection  with  any 
fOMCtion  for  whiOi  the  Board  haa  direct  or 
iMtf  rcet  regulatorg  or  auperviaort  reaponai- 
MUfy  and  the  total  amtouni  of  compenaation 
liMCitading  all  commiaaiona.  feea.  retainera, 
and  other  forma  of  remuneration)  paid  or 
accrued  with  reapeet  to  each  auch  account- 
amt,  attorney,  conaervator.  eonaultant,  or 
other  peraon  during  auch  calendar  quarter. 

"131  All  MMavLaToer  rmKnoss  ntQuntsD 
TO  me  TAMXM  nfTO  ACComn.—AU  activitiea  of, 
mad  txpenaei  incurred  bK  a»y  officeT  or  em- 
plogeeofthe  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Inaurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Aaaet  Diapoaition  Aaaoeiation,  the  principal 
auperviaort  agent  for  ant  Federal  home  loan 
bank  diatriet,  or  any  other  enHtv  created, 
owned,  or  controlled  by  the  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  any  regulatorg  function  for  which 
Ote  Board  ia,  directly  or  indirecUy.  reaponai- 
Me  aftoO  be  taJken  into  acconnt  for  purposes 
of  any  report  and  budget  required  under 
paragraph  flK 

"(4)  PAMA<auFH  f2)(D)(ii/  PAnaorrs  m- 
CX.CDB  armAOKMcr  bkmkficul  PAYMvrrs.— 
The  payments  on  bOudf  of  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Inaurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Asset 
Disposition  Association,  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  BanK  or  the  principal  supervisory 
agent  for  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  dis- 
trict which  are  reguired  to  be  reported  under 
paragraph  IZHDXii)  includes  any  amount 
paid  by  the  Board,  Corporation,  Associa- 
tion, bank,  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
another  such  entity's  benefit 

"(St  Pmhcipal  supsbvisory  AOEirr.—Any 
reference  to  any  activity,  receipt,  expense,  or 
expenditure  of  a  principal  supervisory  agent 
of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  district  shall 
be  construed  as  a  reference  only  to  activi- 
ties, reeeipta,  expenaea.  or  expenditurea  of 
auch  agent  in  auch  agent's  capacity  as  an 
agent  of  the  Board. ". 

(bJ         ACCOVNTtMO         AMD         FOKBXARANCK 

tttroBT.— Before  the  end  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  ^taU  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
oftheSenate— 

(It  a  report  on  the  Board's  implementa- 
tion of  the  occovnMnff  and  forbearance 
guidMnes  required  to  be  estat>lished  under 
thU  title  (and  the  amendmenU  made  by  this 
title  t;  and 

(21  a  plan  for  the  gradual  implementation 
of  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
for  purposes  of  all  regulatory  accounting. 


SSC  tia  GVtDOJNES  POM  KMnOnUST  OP  OVT- 
Sims  ACCOVNTA/HTS,  ATTOItNgra.  CON- 
SUM  TYNK  AND  OTHKK  CONSULT- 
ANTS. 

Before  the  end  of  the  tO-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Ban*  Board 

shall— 

(It  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  guidelines  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  and  control  over 
all  accountants,  attorneys,  conservators, 
consultants,  and  other  persons  whose  serv- 
ices are  employed  by  the  Board,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association, 
the  principal  supervisory  agent  for  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  Itank  district,  or  any  other 
entity  created,  owned,  or  controlled  by  the 
Board  in  connection  with  any  function  for 
which  the  Board  has  direct  or  indirect  regu- 
latory or  supervisory  responsibility;  and 

(21  promulgate  such  guidelines  at  the  end 
of  such  60-day  period. 

SSC  til.  NOTICE  AND  DISAPPROVAL  PROCEDVRB 
MKQVIKED  FOR  ALL  APPUCATIONS  TO 
raE  BANK  BOARD. 

(at  In  Oemviai.— 

(It  QvjDMUMts  REQViBXD.— Before  the  end 
of  the  to-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall— 

(At  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  guidelines  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (Zt,  and 

(Bt  promulgate  such  guidelines  at  the  end 
of  such  to-day  period. 

(2t  GuiDEUNBS  DESCRIBED.— The  guidelines 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (IKAt  shall  provide 
that  with  respect  to  each  type  of  application 
(other  than  an  application  under  section 
408(gt  of  the  National  Housing  Actt  by  any 
person  for  approval  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurarux  Corporation,  the  appli- 
cation shaU  be  deemed  to  be  approved  as  of 
the  end  of  the  period  prescribed  under  such 
guidelines  unless  the  Board  disapproves 
such  application  before  the  end  of  such 
period. 

(bt  Appucatton  for  Holdmo  Company  In- 
debtedness.—Section  408(gt  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(gtt  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(tt  Any  application  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  as  of  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period  t)eginning  on  the  date 
such  application  teas  filed,  unless  the  Corpo- 
ration issues  notice  of  disapproval  of  the  ap- 
plication before  the  end  of  such  period. ". 

SEC  ilt    GVIDEUNES   TO  PREVENT  DUMPING  OF 
ASSETS. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shaU  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining appropriate  new  guidelines  which— 

(It  prevent  the  dumping  of  assets  over 
u>hich  it  has  direct  or  indirect  control;  and 

(2t  the  Board  shaU  promulgate  at  the  end 
of  such  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [lilr. 
Pepfes]  is  recognized  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 


AMKRDimTB  OimXO  BT  MX.  RFm 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pkppbr:  Pace 
44.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  16.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(11)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on.  the 
nonperfonning  status  of.  or  the  faUure  of 
borrowers  to  otherwise  remain  in  compli- 
ance with  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participations  In  loans,  made  by  a  minority 
association  SO  percent  or  more  of  whoee 
loan  assets  are  minority  loans  and  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  whoee  originated  loans  are 
construction  or  permament  loans  for  1  to  4 
family  residences; 

"(U)  the  association's  weak  capital  condi- 
tion Is  not  the  result  of  imprudent  operating 
practices  such  as  speculative  lending  prac- 
tices, insider  abuses,  and  excessive  operating 
expenses;  and 

Page  44,  line  12,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Page  45,  line  17,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(lii)". 

Page  45,  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  18,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  DariniTiows.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)— 

"(I)    DCSIGNATED    SCOKOMICALLT    DKFRKSSED 

RKSiOH.— Their  term  'designated  economical- 
ly depressed  region"  means  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Board  determines,  by  reg- 
ulation, to  be  a  region  within  which  real 
estate  values  have  suffered  serious  declines 
due  to  severe  economic  conditions,  such  as  a 
decline  in  energy,  agricultural,  and  real 
estate  values. 

"(11)  MntoRiTY.— The  term  'minority' 
means  any  Black  American,  Native  Ameri- 
can. Hispanic  American,  or  Asian  Ameri- 
cans. 

"(Ill)  MmoiuTY  AssociAiioH.— The  term 
'minority  association'  means  any  association 
of  which— 

"(I)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship or  control  (of  such  association)  is  held 
by  minority  individuals;  and 

"(II)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
profit  or  loss  (of  such  association)  accrues  to 
minority  individuals. 

"(iv)  MmoRiTY  LOAif.— The  term  'minority 
loan'  means  any  obligations  or  other  exten- 
sion or  advance  of  credit  which  is  made  to  1 
or  more  minority  Individuals  or  to  any 
person  which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  1  or 
more  minority  Individuals.". 

Page  46.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(II)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on,  the 
nonperfonning  status  of,  or  the  failure  of 
borrowers  to  otherwise  remain  In  compli- 
ance with  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participations  in  loans,  made  by  a  minority 
insured  Institution  50  percent  or  more  of 
whose  loan  assets  are  minority  loans  and  SO 
percent  or  more  of  whose  originated  loans 
are  construction  or  permanent  loans  for  1  to 
4  f  aznily  residences; 

"(11)  the  weak  capital  condition  is  not  the 
result  of  imprudent  operating  practices  such 
as  Q>eculative  lending  practices,  insider 
abuses,  and  excessive  operating  expenses; 
and 

Page  46,  line  17.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Page  46.  line  22.  strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(Ul)". 


Page  47,  strike  out  Une  18  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  48,  line  2,  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  Ddihitioii.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragn^h— 

"(i)    Dm(»ATXD    BCOHOMCAIXT    DETUaSKD 

RKiiOH.— The  term  'designated  economicaUy 
depressed  region'  means  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Corporation  determines, 
by  regulation,  to  be  a  region  within  which 
real  estate  values  have  suffered  serious  de- 
clines due  to  severe  economic  conditions, 
such  as  a  decline  In  energy,  agricultural,  and 
real  estate  values. 

"(U)  MwoHiTT.— The  term  'minority' 
means  any  Black  American,  Native  Ameri- 
can, Hispanic  Americans,  or  Asian  Ameri- 
can. 

"(iU)  MnfORrrr  insured  wstitutioh.— 
The  term  'minority  insured  institution' 
means  any  insured  Institution  of  which— 

"(I)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship or  control  (of  such  Insured  institution) 
is  held  by  minority  individuals;  and 

"(II)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
profit  or  loss  (of  such  insured  institution) 
accrues  to  minority  Individuals. 

"(iv)  MiMOiuTY  LOAW.— The  term  'Minority 
loan'  means  any  obUgatlon  or  other  exten- 
sion or  advance  of  credit  which  is  made  to  1 
or  more  minority  individuals  or  to  any 
person  which  is  owned  or  controUed  by  1  or 
more  minority  individuals.". 

Page  29,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  7,  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

"(II)  a  result  of  losses  recognized  on,  the 
nonperfonning  status  of,  or  the  faUure  of 
borrowers  to  otherwise  remain  in  compU- 
ance  with  the  repayment  terms  of,  loans,  or 
participtions  in  loans,  made  by  a  minority 
member  50  percent  or  more  of  whose  loans 
are  minority  loans  and  50  percent  or  more 
of  whose  originated  loan  assets  are  con- 
struction or  permanent  loans  for  1  to  4 
famUy  residences: 

"(U)  the  weak  capital  concUtion  is  not  the 
result  of  imprudent  operating  practices  such 
as  speciUatlve  lending  practices,  insider 
abuses,  and  excessive  operating  expenses: 
and 

Page  49,  line  3,  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Page  49.  line  8,  strike  out  "(U)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(Ul)". 

Page  50,  strike  out  line  6  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13,  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  DimniioHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Designated  econokicallt  depressed 
REGION.— The  term  'designated  economicaUy 
depressed  region'  means  any  geographical 
region  which  the  Board  determines,  by  reg- 
ulation, to  be  a  region  within  which  real 
estate  values  have  suffered  serious  declines 
due  to  severe  economic  conditions,  such  as  a 
decline  in  energy,  agricultural,  and  real 
estate  values. 

"(U)  MntoRiTT.- The  term  'minority' 
means  any  Black  American,  Native  Ameri- 
can, Hispanic  American,  or  Asian  American. 

•(ill)  Minority  member— The  term  minor- 
ity member'  means  any  member  of  which- 

"(I)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship or  control  (of  such  member)  is  held  by 
minority  Individuals;  and 

"(II)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
profit  or  loss  (of  such  member)  accrues  to 
minority  individuals. 

"(iv)  MnioRiTT  LOAN.- The  term  'minority 
loan'  means  any  obligation  or  other  exten- 
sion or  advance  of  credit  which  is  made  to  1 


or  more  minority  individuals  or  to  any 
person  which  Is  owned  or  controUed  by  1  or 
more  minority  individuals.". 

Page  74.  after  Une  20,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  subsequent 
paragraphs  aooonUngly): 

"(4)  MmORITT  OWNED  OR  OPERATED  THRIFT 

INSTITUTIONS.— Each  report  and  budget  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  Include  a 
description  of  the  efforts  undertaken  or 
planned  by  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
principal  supervisory  agent  for  each  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  new,  and  the  performance  and 
continued  operation  of  existing,  minority 
owned  or  operated  associations.  Insured  in- 
stitutions, or  members.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  minority'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
6(IX2KCXU)." 

Page  78,  after  Une  20,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  III.  EXPANSION  OP  USE  OF  UNDERUTIUZED 
MINORITY  THRIFT  INSTTrUTIONS. 

(a)  Consultation  on  Expanded  Use.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  consult  with 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  on  methods  for  Increasing  the 
use  of  underutilized  minority  thrift  Institu- 
tions as  depositaries  or  financial  agents  of 
Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Designation  or  MiNORrrr  Thrdt  In- 
stitutions Involved  in  Capital  Forbear- 
ance Programs  as  Underutilizxd  Deposito- 
RY  Institutions.- 

(1)  Federally  chartered  thrift  institu- 
tions.—Section  5(dX6)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (as  amended  by 
section  202(a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (O)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(H)  Underutilized  Minority  Associa- 
tion.—If  the  Board  approves  any  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (E)  or  approves 
a  request  under  subparagraph  (F)  with  re- 
spect to  any  minority  association,  such  mi- 
nority association  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Board  as  an  underutilized  association  for 
purposes  of  increasing  the  use  of  such  asso- 
ciation as  a  depository  or  financial  agent  of 
other  Federal  agencies.". 

(2)  Federally  insured  state  chartered 
thrift  institutions.— Section  407(b)(4)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 202(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (C)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(D)  Underutilized  minority  insured  in- 
stitutions.—If  the  Corporation  approves 
any  plan  submitted  under  subparagn^h  (A) 
or  approves  a  request  under  subparagraph 
(B)  with  respect  to  any  minority  insured  in- 
stitution, such  minority  Insured  institution 
shaU  be  designated  by  the  Corporation  as 
an  underutUized  insured  Institution  for  pur- 
poses of  increasing  the  use  of  such  associa- 
tion as  a  depository  or  financial  agent  by 
other  Federal  agencies.". 

(3)  Members  of  home  loan  banks.— Sec- 
tion 6(1X2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (as  added  by  section  202(c)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Underutilized  minority  member.— If 
the  Board  approves  any  plan  submitted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  approves  a  re- 
quest under  subparagraph  (B)  with  respect 
to  any  minority  member,  such  minority 
member  shaU  be  designated  by  the  Board  as 
an  underutilized  member  for  purposes  of  In- 
creasing the  use  of  such  member  as  a  depos- 


itary or  financial  agent  by  other  Federal 
agencies.". 

(c)  Report  to  Conqress.— Before  the  end 
of  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Home  Loon 
Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shaU  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  actions 
taken  by  such  Secretary  or  agent  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  an  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b). 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  amendments  are  considered  en 
bloc,  are  considered  as  having  been 
read,  and  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Peffcr]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
Pepper  amendments  who  wishes  to 
control  the  time  for  20  minutes? 

If  not.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.       

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief,  if  the  Members  will  give 
me  their  attention  here  for  a  moment. 

This  is  known  as  the  minority  pro- 
tection amendment  for  savings  and 
loan  associations.  It  defines  what  are 
minority  Institutions.  That  means  in- 
stitutions that  are  owned  by  minority 
groups  which  are  defined  in  the 
amendment  and  also  institutions 
which  make  loans,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  which  are  to  one  to  four  family 
residences.  When  they  get  to  a  point 
below  3  percent  of  their  net  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  they  could 
be  closed  up.  This  biU  gives  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  the  direction  not 
to  close  them  up  if  they  do  not  get 
below  0.5  percent  and  if  they  make 
proper  showing  that  they  should  be 
preserved  and  have  a  right  to  survive. 

In  other  words,  all  this  does  is  to  try 
to  give  a  new  chance  to  minority  insti- 
tutions that  have  had  trouble,  without 
it  being  due  to  impropriety  or  misman- 
agement or  wrongful  dealing  on  their 
part. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  Representative  Mfumc  and  I 
have  (ieveloped  some  amendments  to  H.R. 
27  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Chairman 
St  Germain.  I  believe  these  amer.dments  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  impact  on  the  present 
and  future  growth  of  minority  savings  Institu- 
tions and  thus  the  growth  of  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Specifically,  the  en  bloc  amendment  I  am 
proposing  that  we  adopt: 

First  broadens  the  category  of  institutions 
eligible  for  capital  fort>earance  to  include  mi- 
nority associations  50  percent  or  more  of 
whose  loan  assets  are  minority  loans  and  50 
percent  or  more  of  whose  origiruited  loans  are 
construction  <x  permanent  loans  for  cxie  to 
four  family  residences.  In  addibon,  the  institu- 
tions eligible  for  capital  forebearance  under 
this  expanded  definition  must  meet  all  the 
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Saoond.  enlwgas  the  scope  of  mandated 
Mancy  raportino  to  include  efforts  t>y  the  Fed- 
ani  Horn*  Lxwn  Bank  Bowd.  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings wd  Loan  Inaurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Suparviaory  Agents  in  the  formation  of  new, 
«id  the  performance  and  continued  operation 
of  agdsting.  minority  owned  or  operated  asso- 


ThM.  expands  deposits  of  Federal  funds  in 
minorlly  owned  or  controlled  savings  institu- 
tiona.  Deaignrtas  minority  associates  Involved 
in  ci()ital  fortMwance  as  underutilized  deposi- 
tary insMuliona  The  Treasury  Department  will 
develop  a  program  to  achieve  this  result  Mr. 
Mfume  authored  this  part  of  the  anwndment 

Theee  wnendments  to  H.R.  27  enjoy  the 
strong  support  of  Chairman  St  GERiyiAiN  and 
we  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  noncontro- 


Minority  aaaodattons,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
serve special  consideration  and  assistance  In 
reluming  to  fiacal  stabiity.  These  Institutions 
ganer^  we  smaH  and  they  are  principally 
engaged  In  making  residential  loans.  They  are 
not  having  fiscal  dmculties  as  a  result  of  mis- 
mwiagement  or  the  poor  use  of  direct  invest- 
ment opportunities.  These  Institutwns  serve 
the  unque  and  vital  capital  needs  of  their 
neighborhoods.  They  make  mortgage  and 
commercial  kians  which  larger  institutions 
prefer  to  avoid.  They  help  blue  collar  individ- 
uals buy  homes  and  open  small  businesses. 
An  too  often  they  are  the  only  source  of  cap- 
ital avaiable  to  minorities. 

Since  1962,  21  minority  associations  have 
had  to  doae  their  doors  and  the  communities 
they  served  have  suffered  untoW  harm.  Given 
the  flSBflnHal  role  of  these  institutions  In  mi- 
nority communilies  «ve  can  no  longer  afford  to 
continue  to  aNow  them  to  decline  in  numbers. 
However,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment 
there  are  19  minority  associations  which  cur- 
rently have  a  regulatory  net  worth  of  less  than 
3  percent  whfch  might  be  forced  to  dose 
down.  This  amerxlment  demonstrates  the 
view  of  Corigress  that  we  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud the  publk:  service  these  institutions 
reiKtor  and  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  must  take  special  strides  to  ensure 
their  continued  operation  when  mismanage- 
ment is  not  Involved. 

In  addHion  to  the  regulatory  flexibility  of  ex- 
tendtog  capital  forfoeararKe  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  Mfume  part  of  ttiis  amendment 
wouU  place  deposits  In  minority  savings  insti- 
tutkxw  Improving  tfieir  balance  sheet  and  Im- 
mensely increasing  their  odds  of  surviving  in 
these  times  of  financial  tuibulance.  There  is 
abeohjtely  no  reason  wfiy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  always  keep  their  funds  in  large 
finadal  Instituttons.  Together  with  Mr.  Mfume, 
Chairman  St  Germain,  and  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  am  going  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
the  Treasury  Department  to  ensure  that  it  car- 
ries out  the  Intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  sound 
publK  poKcy  initiative. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  that  the  staff  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  worked  with  Chairman 
Pepper  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Nelson]  on  the  committee, 
along  with  the  minority  people,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfumx]  on  my  committee,  and  they 
agree  that  what  we  do  is  add  minori- 
ties to  the  forbearance  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion. All  I  know  of  is  acclamation  for  a 
Job  well  done,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chaimian,  the  motivating 
fact  behind  the  amendment  which  p'lrtains  to 
the  deposit  of  Federal  funds  into  minority- 
owned  savings  Instituttons  is  the  same  force 
behind  the  fort)earance  provisions  offered. 
The  fact  Is  that  minority-owned  savings  Institu- 
ttons erKOunter  weak  capital  conditions  be- 
cause of  their  disadvantaged  status. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  only  offer  fort>ear- 
ance  to  these  instituttons,  but  we  must  pro- 
vkle  the  opportunity  for  adequate  partcipatton 
in  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
through  stronger  capital  bases. 

A  Minority  Bank  Deposit  Program  was  es- 
tablished In  1970  by  Rk:hard  Nixon  under  an 
Executive  order.  The  program  basKally  pro- 
vtoes  that  wtien  a  government  agency  re- 
quires a  banking  servKe  in  an  area  where  mi- 
nority-owned instituttons  are  located,  those  in- 
stituttons would  have  to  be  included  in  the 
agency's  selection  process.  Millions  of  dollars 
In  deposits  to  minority  financial  instituttons 
have  been  made  each  year  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  this  program. 

However,  since  the  creatton  of  this  program, 
there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  alter 
and  eliminate  the  program.  For  example,  in 
1981,  the  adminlstratton  submitted  a  substan- 
tial portton  of  a  U.S.  Customs  Service  account 
maintained  by  two  minority-owned  institutions 
to  competitive  bidding.  The  U.S.  Customs 
Sen/ice  account  was  the  largest  of  the  54  ac- 
counts that  the  Federal  Government  had 
placed  in  the  Minority  Bank  Deposit  Program. 
There  have  been  other  efforts  under  the  guise 
of  Improved  cash  management  which  have 
continually  sought  to  remove  Govemment  de- 
posits from  minority-owned  instituttons,  Execu- 
tive order  notwithstanding. 

This  type  of  action  is  wtiat  has  led  to  past 
and  present  efforts  to  codify  the  Minority  Bank 
Deposit  Program  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  secure  that  portion  that  re- 
lates to  savings  and  loan  institutions — wtio, 
among  others,  are  so  desperately  in  need  of 
assistance. 

This  amendment  will  allow  for  expansion  of 
the  use  of  underutilized  savings  and  loans 
through  deposits  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
nature  of  demand  deposits  or  othenwise,  and 
as  despositories  or  financial  agents  of  the 
United  States.  The  program  is  consistent  with 
effective  cash  management,  and  operates  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govemment 

These  savings  and  toan  associations  per- 
form a  vital  and  unkjue  service  in  their  respec- 
tive urban  communities.  Statistics  show  that 
bank  branch  closings  disproportionately  occur 

In  tower  Income  neighborhoods  and  as  a 


result,  numerous  low-  and  nrKXierate-income 
groups  are  deprived  of  access  to  t>ask:  finarv 
cial  services,  employment  opportunities  are 
lost,  and  deprivatton  of  home  finance  services 
and  housing  opportunities  occur. 

The  time  to  focus  attentkjn  to  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  mlnority-owr>ed  financial  Irv 
stituttons  has  been  long  overdue.  I  ask  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
amendments  and  reaffimi  this  Natton's  com- 
mitment to  provkJe  the  opportunity  for  socially 
and  economk^ally  disadvantaged  persons  to 
fully  partKipate  in  and  improve  the  functtoning 
of  our  national  economy.  Our  communities 
need  these  savings  and  loan  assodattons  and 
we  need  them  to  be  healthy. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  eariier  today  I 
spoke  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
grant  the  FSLIC  $15  billion  in  borrowing  au- 
thority t}ecause  I  thought  it  would  hurt  mlrx}ri- 
ty-owned  savings  and  loans.  Now  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  a  block  of  amendments  that  would 
help  to  restore  to  good  financial  health  those 
minority  Instituttons  that  now  experience  a  tow 
net  worth. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  these  amend- 
ments are  not  controversial  because  they  do 
not  grant  minority  institutions  more  than  otfier 
Institutions  might  be  able  to  get  in  the  way  of 
help.  They  merely  guarantee  that  the  minority 
institutions  will  not  get  less  help  in  achieving  a 
recovery  than  might  other  institutions. 

The  anwndments  do  two  things.  They  give 
minority  institutions  time  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  by  granting  forbearance  to  institutions 
with  a  net  worth  of  0.5  percent  or  less  and 
they  provide  a  means  by  whfeh  Institutions,  In- 
cluding minority  institutions,  that  are  now  un- 
derutilized for  Federal  deposits  will  get  some 
of  that  Federal  business.  These  deposits  are 
expected  to  improve  the  capital  base  of  redpi- 
ent  associations  and  in  that  way  help  to 
strengthen  the  overall  financial  status  of  the 
associations.  To  help  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  focus  a  proper  amount  of  atten- 
tion on  aiding  minority-owned  savings  and 
loans,  the  amendments  would  require  that  the 
Board's  quarteriy  reports  to  Congress  supply 
information  about  efforts  being  made  on 
behalf  of  minority-owned  associations. 

By  granting  these  assodations  time  to  get 
their  financial  houses  in  order  and  by  provkj- 
ing  avenues  by  whk:h  the  instituttons  might 
enhance  ttieir  capital  condition,  these  amend- 
ments will  give  ti-oubled  minority  institutions  a 
fair  chance  to  survive.  And  that  Is  alt  we  ask: 
A  fair  chance  to  survive.  I  commend  Mr. 
Pepper  and  Mr.  Mfume  for  their  leadership  In 
bringing  these  amendments  before  us.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  minority  institutions  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence.  I  firmly  t>elieve 
that  with  a  bit  of  assistance,  the  minority  insti- 
tutions that  are  now  in  a  weak  capital  condi- 
tion will  be  able  to  recover  and  to  continue 
senring  the  minority  communities  of  whfeh 
they  are  so  necessary  a  part 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n? 


AitxHDioarr  omxEo  bt  m.  parris 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pahhis:  Page 
55,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 
"(d)  GAAP  AocouMTiwo  Stamdards.— 
"(1)  Oehiral  rxtls.— The  Board  shall,  not 
later  than  December  31,  1987.  prescribe  uni- 
form accounting  standards  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  to 
he  used  by  all  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  compliance  with  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Board  or  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
to  the  same  degree  such  standards  are  used 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation. 

"(2)  AccotnrnwG  for  soBORDntATD)  debt 
AND  GOODWILL.— No  provision  of  thls  subsec- 
tion shall  affect  the  authority  of  the  Board 
or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  authorize  associations  or  In- 
sured institutions  to  utilize  sul>ordinated 
debt  and  goodwill  in  meeting  their  reserves 
and  other  regulatory  requirements. 

"(3)    SUSPENSIOH    op    general    rule    UltSER 

CERTAIN  circumstawces.— The  Board  may 
suspend  the  application  of  any  standard  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  sul)sectlon  with 
respect  to  any  transaction  or  association  If— 

"(A)  the  effect  of  such  application  would 
result  In  an  association  and  its  parent  com- 
pany lielng  treated  differently  than  a  l>ank 
and  its  bank  holding  company  considered  on 
a  consolidated  l>asis;  or 

"(B)  the  transaction  was  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  standards 
when  it  was  completed. 

"(4)  Eppbctive  date.— The  standards  re- 
quired to  be  established  under  this  sulwec- 
tlon  shall  l)ecome  effective  on  December  31. 
1987,  with  respect  to  each  association, 
except  an  association  that  files  a  plan  ac- 
ceptalile  to  the  Board  for  achieving  compli- 
ance at  the  earliest  feasible  date  and  In  no 
event  later  than  December  31.  1993.". 

Page  55.  line  14.  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  second  period. 

I^e  60,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
new  sut>sectlon: 

"(d)  GAAP  AccouMTiHG  Standards.- 

"(1)  General  rule.- The  Corporation 
shall,  not  later  than  December  31,  1987,  pre- 
sciilie  uniform  accounting  standards  consist- 
ent with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples to  t>e  used  by  all  insured  Institition 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  the  same  degree  such  stand- 
ards are  used  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(2)    ACCODNTINO    POR    SUBORDINATED    DEBT 

AND  GOODWILL.— No  provlslon  of  this  suljsec- 
tlon  shall  affect  the  authority  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  authorize  insured  Uistitutions  or 
Federal  association  to  utilize  sut>ordlnated 
debt  and  goodwill  in  meeting  their  reserves 
and  other  regulatory  requirements. 

"(3)  Suspension  op  general  rule  under 
CERTAIN  circumstances.— The  Corpwratlon 
may  suspend  the  application  of  any  stand- 
ard established  pursuant  to  this  sul>section 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  or  insured 
Institution  if — 
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"(A)  the  effect  of  such  application  would 
result  In  an  Insured  Institution  and  its 
parent  company  being  treated  differently 
than  a  bank  and  its  bank  holding  company 
considered  on  a  consolidated  basis;  or 

"(B)  the  transaction  was  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  standards 
when  it  was  completed. 

"(4)  Eppbctive  date.— The  standards  re- 
quired to  l>e  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  December  31. 
1987,  with  respect  to  each  insured  institu- 
tion, except  an  Insured  institution  that  files 
a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Corporation  for 
achieving  compliance  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date  and  in  no  event  later  than  December 
31,  1993.". 

Page  60.  line  2.  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  second  period. 

Mr.  PARRIS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  he  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  my 
colleague  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Parris. 
has  offered  today.  His  amendment 
would  require  the  Bank  Board  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations,  over  a  5-year 
period,  that  would  require  our  s&vlngs 
and  loans  to  employ  accounting  princi- 
ples which  are  consistent  with  general- 
ly accepted  accounting  procedures 
[GAAP].  This  amendment  will  bolster 
depositor  and  investor  confidence  by 
requring  S&L's  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
the  regulators  accounting  procedures 
[RAP].  These  accounting  procedures 
have,  unfortunately,  misled  the  public 
by  overstating  the  financial  health  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  en- 
couraged mismanaged  institutions  to 
take  excessive  risks.  By  relaxing  re- 
porting rules,  RAP  has  caused  the 
Federal  Saviiigs  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration [FSLIC]  to  incur  higher 
losses  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  FSLIC  had  been  using  GAAP  all 
along. 

Up  until  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  [FHLBB]  required  S&L's  to  use 
GAAP.  But  owing  to  the  interest  rate 
cnmch,  the  Board  permitted  and  even 
in  some  cases  required  the  industry  to 
use  RAP.  Now,  with  interest  rates  re- 
ceding, the  FSLIC  should  adopt  GAAP 
to  comply  with  its  traditional  regula- 
tory requirements  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  RAP  in  1981. 

The  Federal  Govemment  requires 
all  Fortune  500  companies  and  all 
other  segments  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry,  such  as  commercial 
banks,  to  use  GAAP.  These  require- 
ments derive  from  the  belief  that 
GAAP  provides  the  best  method  of  as- 
sessing the  true  financial  position  of  a 
business  entity.  The  Senate  Banking 


Committee  certainly  believes  that  the 
FSLIC  should  adopt  GAAP,  having  re- 
cently passed  a  banlcing  bill  which  re- 
quires its  adoption.  Mr.  Ed  Gray,  the 
Chairman  of  the  fULBB,  concurs  ar- 
guing that  the  industry  can  no  longer 
survive  if  it  continues  to  use  its 
present  accounting  procedures.  Thus, 
it  is  tiigh  time  that  we  also  require  the 
FSLIC  to  use  the  best  accounting 
methods  available,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  are  pro[>osing  to  give  it  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  bonding 
authority  to  recapitalize  its  insurance 
fund. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  this 
debate  is  symbolic  of  the  much  wider 
problem  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
systematically  using  shoddy  account- 
ing prcx^edures  to  avoid  accountability 
to  the  people.  Currently,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
emment requires  no  publication  of  the 
financing  statements  of  its  various  en- 
tities, and  uses  the  cash  basis  of  ac- 
coimting  for  budget  authority.  This 
presents  some  serious  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  worlds  most  pres- 
tigious accounting  firms,  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co.,  cash-t>asis  accounting 
"hides  the  costs  of  current  programs, 
and  results  in  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding." 

Cash-basis  accoimting  keeps  track  of 
all  the  money  which  an  organization 
receives  and  pays  out,  while  ignoring 
money  which  it  will  both  earn  and 
own  in  the  future.  It  is  an  accounting 
method  which  was  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  small  business.  When 
applied  to  the  National  Govemment, 
cash-basis  accounting  faUs  short  of 
providing  reliable  information  needed 
for  sound  policymaking  decisions  and 
therefore  creates  a  clouded  financial 
picture. 

A  study  conducted  by  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Co.  compared  Govemment  fi- 
nancial statements  prepared  using 
cash-basis  accounting  with  statements 
using  GAAP.  Under  GAAP,  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two,  the  deficit  for 
1984,  for  instance,  was  $148.1  billion 
higher  than  under  the  cash  basis  of 
accounting.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co., 
has  furthermore  shown  that  the  Na- 
tional Govemment  has  been  running 
deficits  which  have  exceeded  that  re- 
ported deficits  by  over  100  percent  and 
200  percent  during  the  last  decade. 

These  deficits  manifest  a  profound 
problem:  a  lack  of  accountability  of 
elected  officials  to  their  constituents. 
Members  of  Congress,  under  the 
present  accounting  methods,  are  able 
to  adopt  programs  which  provide  ben- 
efits currently  without  providing  fimd- 
ing  until  later  years.  Individual  citi- 
zens are  therefore  unable  to  Judge 
whether  their  representatives  are  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  programs  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Thus,  I  have  recently  introduced  leg- 
islation. H.R.  118,  the  Truth  in  Gov- 
ernment   Accounting    Act    of    1987. 
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which  will  make  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  fiscally  responsible  to  the 
people.  It  requires  the  Government  to 
iHVpare  and  make  public  for  each 
fiscal  year,  ctuisolldated  financial 
statements  for  the  United  States 
baaed  on  accrual  accoimting  proce- 
dures. This  will  force  the  Government 
to  stop  using  the  cash  basis  of  ac- 
oounttnc  and  start  using  GAAP. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  passage 
of  Reivesentative  Pabkis'  amendment 
is  an  important  first  step  in  moving 
our  Government  in  the  direction  of 
adc^Ung  GAAP  for  all  its  entities.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
this  amendment  and  thereby  start  the 
iMooeas  of  returning  our  country  to 
the  path  of  fiscal  respmisibOity. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  is  very  similar 
to  language  that  is  already  a  part  of 
the  Senate's  version  of  the  FSLIC  bilL 

My  amendment  would  have  the 
Bank  Board  by  the  end  of  this  year 
promulgate  regulations  that  would, 
over  a  5-year  period,  have  S&L's  use 
accounting  principles  consistent  with 
GAAP. 

I  have  always  said  that  RAP  is  the 
equivalent  of  Government  "cooking 
the  books."  Over  the  past  several 
years,  when  thrifts  got  into  trouble, 
the  Bank  Board  invented  a  new  ac- 
counting gimmick  so  that  the  true  fi- 
nancial picture  didn't  iM?pear  to  be  as 
bad  as  it  really  was. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
distorted  picture  that  RAP  projects. 
RAP  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
are  only  221  insolvent  institutions  in 
this  country.  For  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  heard  the  GAO  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommittee,  they 
were  told  that  there  are  445  GAAP  in- 
solvent institutions.  As  GAO  told  this 
committee: 

We  ftnnly  believe  that  SStL's  should 
follow  OAAP.  Relaxing  the  accounting  and 
external  reporting  rules  of  depository  insti- 
tutions results  in  a  misleading  picture  of  the 
true  financial  condition  of  the  institutions 
and  does  not  solve  the  economic  problems  in 
the  industry. 

To  summarize,  relaxing  the  rules, 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  The  inter- 
est rate  crunch  that  led  to  the  begin- 
ning of  RAP  is  no  longer  relevant, 
thus  the  time  has  long  past  where  we 
should  have  departed  substantially 
from  GAAP,  it  is  now  time  for  our 
thrifts  to  become  consistent  with 
GAAP  again. 

Let  me  also  add,  this  amendment 
will  go  to  GAAP  in  5  years,  but  will 
not  prevent  the  Bank  Board  from  in- 
cluding subordinated  debt  as  regula- 
tory capital,  or  will  it  prevent  the  in- 
clusion of  goodwill  as  Ci4>ital. 

I  ask  for  your  support  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  this  amendment  so  that 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  wiU 
have  the  benefit  of  considering  this 
very  important  issue. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BIr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  discussed  this  ammdment  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  committee.  We  are  in 
total  agreement  on  this  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  perfection 
of  what  is  already  in  the  bill  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment.          

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BERUUTKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ParrisI. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  support  of 
H.R.  27,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Act  of  1987, 
and  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  St  Germain,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Wyue  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  recapitaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FSLIC  is  in  pre- 
carious trouble  today;  essentially,  it  is 
bankrupt.  The  situation  we  face 
cannot  he  avoided  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed now.  The  FSLIC  is  woefully 
underfimded.  and  the  current  situa- 
tion is  not  going  to  correct  itself  in  the 
near  future. 

While  current  estimates  may  vary, 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  3,000 
savings  and  loan  associations  insured 
by  the  FSLIC  are  regarded  as  weak. 
Currently,  there  are  about  272  FSLIC 
supervisory  cases  with  total  assets  of 
$98  billion  which  are  projected  to  re- 
quire assistance.  The  total  known  cost 
of  resolving  the  problem  cases  at  this 
time  is  between  $14  and  $17  billion. 
However,  at  the  end  of  1986,  the 
FSLIC's  primary  reserves  had  fallen  to 
about  $2  billion.  For  each  day  that  we 
delay,  estimated  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions  imder  supervision  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  climb  by  $6  to  $10  million  per  day. 

Although  the  need  to  recapitalize 
the  FSLIC  is  clear,  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement, both  within  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  on  how  it  should  be  accom- 
plished. Although  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  27  with  a  2-year, 
$5  billion  recapitalization,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  adequately  address  the  prob- 
lems in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  support- 
ed the  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
Chairman  St.  Germain,  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  5-year,  $15  billion 
recapitalization  plan.  The  plan  called 
for  in  that  amendment  was  similar  to 
the  one  approved  by  the  House  in  the 
99th  Congress.  It  was  also  supported 
by  the  administration. 


I  am  optimistic  that  a  larger  rec^i- 
talization  would  inspire  Jong-term  con- 
fidence not  only  in  the  FSLIC,  but  the 
entire  n.S.  financial  system.  Many  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  are  con- 
cerned that  a  higher  recapitalization 
WiU  be  an  incentive  for  regulators  to 
unnecessarily  close  thrifts  that  were 
temporarily  hurt,  but  have  a  reasona- 
ble chance  for  recovery.  Although  this 
concern  is  perhaps  well-founded.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imrealistic.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  specific  forebearance 
provisions  in  this  bill  that  will  give  re- 
coverable thrifts  a  chance  to  survive. 
The  decisions  of  regulators  will  contin- 
ue to  be  subject  to  review  and  congres- 
sional oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reconsider  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Gbimaih]  and  in  any  case,  at  this 
stage  to  support  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  has 
been  some  concern  expressed  over  the 
scope  of  the  appeal  process  provisions 
contained  in  section  206  of  H.R.  27,  I 
wish  to  briefly  state  the  intent  of  sub- 
section 206(d),  which  I  authored.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  the  appeal  proc- 
ess created  by  section  206  ailows  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  appeal  informally 
certain  valuation  determinations  of 
field  examiners  to  the  principal  super- 
visory agents,  or  "PSAs."  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  by  the  PSA 
of  a  panel  of  independent  arbiters  to 
give  expert  advice  and  reconamenda- 
tions  to  the  PSA  in  the  appeal  process. 
Subsection  (d)  merely  adds  another 
measure  of  informal  review  in  circum- 
stances where  the  PSA  rejects  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  panel  of  experts. 
In  such  an  instance  the  thrift  institu- 
tion may  request  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  review  the  dis- 
pute and  settle  the  matter.  Aside  from 
requiring  the  board  to  undertake  the 
review,  we  create  no  formal  process 
that  must  be  followed. 

It  is  our  intent  to  impress  upon  the 
board  need  for  it  to  fulfiU  its  role  as 
the  ultimate  regulator  for  insured  in- 
stitutions. Over  the  last  2  years,  more 
and  more  of  the  examination  staff  has 
been  placed  in  the  employ  of  the  dis- 
trict banks.  While  there  are  advan- 
tages to  that  course  of  action,  it  and 
other  recent  developments  raise  con- 
cerns about  whether  the  board  re- 
mains siifficiently  close  to  the  exami- 
nation and  valuation  process  to  main- 
tain consistency  and  predictabUity. 
Whether  either  district  bank  person- 
nel or  the  board's  own  staff  are  in- 
volved in  rendering  important  valu- 
ation decisions,  we  believe  that  the 
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board  itself  must  participate  directly 
where  circumstances  warrant. 

In  particular,  we  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  board  to  respond  to  the 
concerns  of  institutions  that  arise  out 
of  inconsistent  conclusions  in  valu- 
ation matters.  These  inconsistencies 
may  occur  between  entities  at  the  dis- 
trict level,  as  in  the  case  of  disputes 
specifically  covered  by  subsection  (d); 
they  may  occur  between  districts:  they 
may  occur  between  a  district  office 
and  the  board's  own  staff  in  Washing- 
ton; or  they  may  simply  occur  as  dif- 
ferent individuals  value  the  same 
assets  over  the  coiirse  of  time  and  use 
different  valuation  methods.  While 
the  language  of  subsection  (d)  is  di- 
rected at  only  a  small  fraction  of  such 
inconsistences,  we  expect  that  the 
board  will  take  serious  note  of  the  un- 
derlying concern.  The  board  should 
develop  its  own  process  for  reviewing 
such  inconsistent  conclusions  and  de- 
terminations as  they  arise.  We  expect 
the  board  to  assert  some  leadership  in 
this  regard  and  to  involve  itself  in 
valuation  matters  much  more  substan- 
tially than  it  has  in  the  past.  If  it  does, 
no  process  more  formal  than  that  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  need  be  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  27,  as  reported 
from  the  Banking  Committee,  pre- 
cludes the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  from  requiring  savings  institu- 
tions to  recognize  losses  or  establish 
loss  reserves  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  required  imder  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

The  Bank  Board's  asset  classifica- 
tion regulation  and  appraisal  require- 
ments were  the  main  regulatory  tools 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  excessive 
loss  recognition.  The  Bank  Board, 
however,  maintains  that  classification 
of  assets  systems  and  appraisal  stand- 
ards are  regulatory  rather  than  ac- 
counting matters. 

It  is  true  that  appraisal  standards 
for  new  loans  are  for  underwriting 
purposes  and  do  not,  therefore,  come 
within  the  accounting  realm.  However, 
in  evaluating  assets  currently  on  the 
books,  the  Bank  Board  is  using  its  ap- 
praisal standards  as  well  as  the  asset 
classification  system  to  produce  losses 
and  write  down  net  worth.  Thus,  it  is 
incorrect  to  maintain  that  procedures 
that  so  drastically  impact  the  income 
and  net  worth  statements  are  not  ac- 
coimting matters. 

Would  the  chairman  confirm  that 
H.R.  27  means  what  I  think  it  says, 
that  the  Bank  Board  will  not  require 
writedowns  in  excess  of  what  would  be 
required  by  GAAP,  no  matter  what 
tools  might  be  used  to  produce  those 
losses? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 


B«r.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleague  from  Texas  is  correct  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  this 
accounting  provision  of  the  bill.  The 
Bank  Board  should  rededicate  itself  to 
working  closely  with  troubled  thrifts 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  can  return 
to  financial  health  and  again  be 
sources  of  home  ownership  financing. 
In  the  short  term,  this  worthy  goal 
suggests  that  institutions  be  able  to 
select,  either  from  RAP  or  GAAP, 
those  accounting  rules  which  are  most 
conducive  to  their  recovery.  In  that 
regard,  no  situation  would  require  an 
institution  to  record  losses  in  excess  of 
what  GAAP  would  produce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 

AMDIBIfKirT  orrXHKD  BT  MR.  LKACH  Or  IOWA 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B4r.  I^ach  of  Iowa: 
Page  78.  after  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

8KC  «».  GUIDELINES  GOVERNING  DIRECT  INVEST- 
MENTS BY  THRIFT  INSTmmONS. 

Before  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall— 

(1)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  appropriate  new 
guidelines  governing  investments  by  insured 
insiUtutions  as  defined  In  section  401  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  institutions 
which  are  eligible  to  make  application  to 
become  insured  institutions  imder  section 
403  of  such  Act,  in  equity  securities,  real 
estate,  service  corporations,  or  operating 
subsidiaries  which— 

(A)  allow  such  investments  only  by  insti- 
tutions which  meet  the  minimum  capital  re- 
quirements established  for  such  institutions; 
and 

(B)  except  in  the  case  of  an  institution  the 
deposits  in  which  are  insured  by  the  fxill 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Stete  in  which  such 
institution  is  located,  limit  such  investmenU 
by  any  such  institution  to  the  lesser  of— 

(i)  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  assets 
of  the  institution:  or 

(ii)  100  percent  of  the  capital  of  the  insti- 
tution; and 

(2)  promulgate  such  guidelines  at  the  end 
of  such  60-day  period. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (dtiring  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  this  amendment,  which  is  admit- 
tedly antiestablishment,  does  is  simply 
limit  direct  Investments  for  FSLIC-in- 
sured  institutions  to  100  percent  of 
capital  or  3  percent  of  assets,  whichev- 
er is  lower.  In  addition  it  allows  the 
waiving  of  these  limits  in  any  State 
where  the  State  legislature  agrees  to 


put  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  State 
resources  behind  S&iL's  which  breach 
these  limits. 

I  stress  this  exception  because  what 
has  happened  in  the  S&L's  with  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Congress  would 
stand  behind  mistakes  made  at  the 
State  level.  This  "they  err,  we  correct" 
ss^drome  in  my  Judgment  should  be 
curtailed. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sensitivity  in  this  body 
about  States  rights,  my  amendment 
lifts  restraints  for  any  State  whose 
legislature  believes  that  their  State's 
taxpayers  are  wUling  to  ensure  pri- 
vate-sector speculation  of  the  nature 
adopted  by  a  small  percentage  of  high- 
flying SdcL's. 

Direct-investment  proponents  argue 
that  institutions  in  difficulty  need  to 
profit  their  way  out  of  insolvency. 
Those  willing  to  rein  in  direct  invest- 
ment practices,  however,  like  myself, 
believe  that  what  is  really  implied  in 
the  present  direct-investment  author- 
ity Is  a  regulatory  incentive  for  institu- 
tions to  attempt  to  gamble  their  way 
out  of  their  difficulties,  all  at  taxpayer 
risk. 

Here  at  this  point  it  should  be 
stressed  that  a  research  pv)er  com- 
pleted by  the  staff  of  the  Bank  Board 
in  February  of  this  year  concluded 
that  most  of  the  nontraditional  invest- 
ment powers,  including  the  authority 
to  make  direct  investments,  have 
proven  to  be  neither  superior  in  return 
to  traditional  mortgage  lending,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  offer  significant  di- 
versification benefits. 

Another  Bank  Board  study  complet- 
ed in  the  fall  of  last  year  found  that  a 
grossly  disproportionate  percentage  of 
thrifts  with  high  levels  of  direct  in- 
vestment have  become  FSLIC  problem 
cases,  and  that  those  institutions 
making  disproportionate  direct  Invest- 
ments have  created  disproportionate 
liabilities  for  the  FSLIC. 

The  losses  to  the  FSLIC  from  these 
problem  cases  are  estimated  at  close  to 
$1  billion. 

Studies  have  also  shown  that  it  has 
cost  the  FSLIC  more  whenever  it  must 
liquidate  direct  investments  compared 
to  traditional  investments.  The  insur- 
ance corporation  for  instance  pays  60 
to  85  cents  on  the  dollar  on  liquidated 
direct  investments,  in  contrast  with 
about  20  cents  on  the  dollar  for  more 
traditional  investments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  stress  that 
during  the  coiuiBe  of  debate  on  this 
issue  in  the  Banking  Committee  where 
a  similarly  crafted  amendment  was  de- 
feated, it  was  suggested  that  I  might 
unfairly  be  singling  out  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  the  Bank  Board 
in  regard  to  direct  investments.  What 
about  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
ComptroUer,  and  the  FDIC?  Should 
we  not  look  at  these  institutions? 
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AcoonUnsly.  let  me  Just  state  that 
the  Joint  regulations  now  In  formula- 
tion between  the  FDIC  and  the  Fed 
are  far  more  restrictive  for  commercial 
banks  than  the  limitations  being  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment.  Currently 
under  FDIC  guidelines  a  commercial 
bank  can  make  aggregate  direct  invest- 
ments up  to  50  percent  of  capital.  For 
the  Fed,  the  direct-investment  limita- 
tion is  25  percent  of  consolidated  cap- 
ital of  the  bank  and  its  holding  compa- 
ny. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  par- 
tiaJHy  but  not  totally  right  the  balance 
in  the  area  of  direct  investments  re- 
garding regulations,  and  bring  the 
standards  of  the  Bank  Board  closer  in 
line  with  those  of  commercial  bank 
regulatory  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  competitive  equity, 
on  the  basis  of  safety  and  soundness,  I 
urge  consideration  of  this  amendment. 
If  any  institution  wants  to  risk  more 
than  100  percent  of  its  capital  on 
direct  investment,  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  at  taxpayer  risk.  This 
Congress  simply  has  no  business  play- 
ing patsy  to  a  few  high-roUing  bankers 
who,  rather  than  supporting  home- 
ownership,  prefer  to  speculate  on  their 
own  account  with  other  people's 
money.  It  Is  depositors,  it  is  individual 
homeowners,  not  thrift  management 
and  stockholders,  who  deserve  protec- 
tion implied  in  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance.     

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  us  would  unduly  strengthen  the 
recently  adopted  regulation  of  direct 
investments  in  real  estate  luidertaken 
by  State-chartered  institutions  insiu-ed 
by  the  FSLIC.  Variations  of  this  pro- 
posal were  defeated  in  both  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Subcommittee— by  a 
vote  of  7  to  30— and  the  full  Banltlng 
Committee— by  a  vote  of  12  to  36— 
votes  of  a  magnitude  that  would  nor- 
mally signal  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  This 
amendment  deserves  to  be  defeated. 

The  outcome  of  this  issue  raises  one 
of  the  most  critical  questions  facing 
the  troubled  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. The  savings  and  loan  industry 
grew  up  in  a  stable,  protected  environ- 
ment in  which  managers  could  coimt 
on  a  stable  relationship  between  short- 
and  long-term  funds,  a  built-in  spread 
to  reward  them  for  making  long-term, 
fixed-rated  mortgages. 

This  environment  changed  radically 
not  long  after  Congress  attempted  in 
1966  to  guarantee  "temporarily"  that 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  would 
have  an  advantage  over  its  competi- 
tors in  attracting  fimds  from  the 
public  to  finance  housing.  By  the  early 
1980'8  the  money  markets  had  become 
unstable,  savers  were  demanding  and 
getting  a  market  rate  of  return,  and 
the  growings  securitization  of  the 
mortgage  market  was  attracting  new 


investors  to  housing  investment  and 
diminishing  the  historic  role  of  thrift 
institutions. 

One  segment  of  the  industry  has 
continued  through  all  of  these 
changes  to  insist  that  if  only  Congress 
and  the  American  people  would  make 
a  sufficient  commitment,  happy  days 
could  be  here  again.  They  have  advo- 
cated continuing  concentration  in 
mortgage  lending  even  as  spreads  have 
narrowed.  Despite  the  growing  in- 
volvement of  private  investors  in  hous- 
ing finance  and  severe  losses  among 
portfolio  lenders  who  have  failed  to 
match  their  assets  and  liabilities,  they 
argue  that  portfolio  lending  is  a  social- 
ly useful  activity  in  which  Congress 
has  directed  the  industry  to  engage. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  the  industry  re- 
mains committed  to  housing.  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  pick  up  the 
losses. 

The  other  major  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry believes  that  the  realities  of 
the  market  require  them  to  pursue 
new  opportunities  to  use  their  mort- 
gage expertise  in  areas  where  it  is  stiU 
possible  to  make  money,  such  as  direct 
Investment  in  real  estate.  Granted 
that  either  philosophy  can  work  when 
applied  by  competent  management,  I 
am  not  ready  to  Join  those  who  insist 
that  direct  investments  are  inherently 
evil.  That  case  has  not  been  made,  and 
until  it  is  made  convincingly,  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bad 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  7  "yes"  and 
30  "no".  It  was  defeated  in  the  full 
Banking  Committee  36  to  12.  Please 
vote  "no"  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  306  of  this 
legislation  we  have  required  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  study 
the  effects  of  direct  investments  and 
report  back  to  us.  We  are  also  requir- 
ing that  the  Bank  Board  give  Congress 
advance  notice  of  any  changes  in  its 
regiilation  of  direct  investment. 

Section  306  confers  no  new  author- 
ity on  the  Bank  Board.  Rather,  it  im- 
poses reporting  requirements  designed 
to  enable  Congress  to  monitor  this 
area,  to  fashion  restrictions  on  invest- 
ments in  the  least  intnisive  toanner 
possible,  and  to  keep  a  closer  eye  on 
the  Bank  Board  itself.  We  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  by  the  Bank 
Board's  recent  tendency  to  go  beyond 
the  prohibition  of  specific  unsafe  in- 
vestments to  the  prohibition  of  entire 
areas  of  investment.  The  Bank  Board 
possesses  no  authority  to  override 
State  authorities  to  a  greater  extent 
then  Congress  has  chosen  to  do  itself. 
The  Bank  Board  should  focus  its  ef- 
forts on  discovering  and  preventing 
specific  bad  investments. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  could 
mention,  if  time  would  allow,  I  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
Leach  amendment. 


D  1800 


Mr.  SHAW.  ytt.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  clari- 
fy a  point  that  is  of  great  concern  to 
me.  If  I  understand  correctly,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  closed  its 
public  comment  period  on  a  proposed 
regulation  which  would  allow  banks 
and  nonbank  sutisidiaries  to  become 
involved  in  several  real  estate  activi- 
ties, including  investment,  develop- 
ment, and  even  possibly  brokerage. 

I  am  concerned  first  of  all.  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  proposed  this 
regulation  without  Congress'  approval. 
Second,  I  am  not  even  sure  that  the 
banldng  industry  should  be  getting  in- 
volved in  real  estate,  with  the  system 
in  its  current  state. 

The  other  body  included  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  these  real  estate  activi- 
ties, which  I  think  is  enough  time  for 
Congress  to  look  into  this  issue.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  then 
to  the  Chairman:  What  is  your  inten- 
tion with  regard  to  this  moratorium? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  the  gentleman  talking  about  the 
moratorium  that  is  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  We  have  not 
had  hearings  or  anything  on  this  side, 
so  we  will  probably  have  hearings  at 
some  point  in  time. 

I  am  not  at  this  point  prepared  to 
beat  the  drums  for  anybody.  We  are 
on  the  Leach  amendment  on  direct  in- 
vestment here,  and  we  are  not  consid- 
ering the  Senate  bill. 

We  are  considering  FSLIC  recap 
period  along  with  f  orliearance. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman's  remarks,  he 
is  saying  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  already  closed  public  comment  on 
its  proposed  regulation. 

For  the  first  time  it  would  allow  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  get  into 
the  real  estate  business,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Yes,  that  is  absolutely 
correct;  and  this  was  done  without  any 
action  being  taken  by  this  body  or  the 
other  liody. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  just  for  one  brief  comment.  I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  big  mistake 
without  having  an  opportunity  for 
hearings  to  be  held  and  for  a  study  to 
be  made  into  really  what  the  impact  of 
that  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  raising  this  comment  here  at 
this  time. 


Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
do  think  at  this  point  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  really  stepped  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee:  and 
I  would  certainly  encoxirage  the  chair- 
man, the  ranking  member,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  support 
the  other  body  so  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  study, 
to  look  carefuUy  into  it  and  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  advisability  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  'Strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach] 
for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  really  needs  to  be 
considered  carefully  as  we  go  down  the 
path  in  terms  of  providing  necessary 
extra  borrowing  authority  to  the 
FSUC. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
recognizes  is  that  in  some  States  they 
had  provided  extraordinary  direct  in- 
vestment powers  to  the  savings  and 
loans  in  those  States,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  national  level,  we  end 
up  insuring  them  through  the  FSLIC. 
In  other  words,  the  State  legisla- 
tures or  the  State  regulators  are  giving 
extraordinary  powers,  powers  to  invest 
on  the  part  of  the  S&L's  not  just  in 
the  homebuilding  industry  which  we 
have  so  often  heralded  as  being  their 
main  flagship  activity  as  far  as  the 
S&L  industry  but  rather  investing  in 
all  sorts  of  exotic-type  investments. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
has  been  no  control  at  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  that  the  in- 
surance agency  the  FSLIC  has  over 
these  particular  institutions. 

Today,  however,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  should  be  commend- 
ed for  their  action  regarding  these 
direct  investments  and  their  rules  and 
regulations.  A  lot  of  us  would  find  de- 
ficiencies in  terms  of  the  FHLBB  regu- 
latory behavior  especially  their  per- 
formance the  last  few  years,  but  the 
fact  is,  this  is  one  area  where  they 
have  stepped  in  and  tried  to  deal  with 
the  direct  investment  problem.  Be- 
cause at  the  root  of  many  S&L  prob- 
lems historically  has  been  the  high  in- 
terest rate,  low  yield  portfolios  during 
the  1970's  and  early  1980's,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  are  seeing  now,  with  the  ad- 
ditional powers  given  to  the  S&L's, 
the  emergence  of  new  problems,  prob- 
lems with  direct  investment  activities 
which  were  very  poorly  capitalized, 
very  poorly  conceived;  and  the  result 
has  been  a  greater  degree  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  those  institutions  who 
were  most  actively  involved. 

It  is  precisely  these  areas  of  the 
country  where  you  have  the  specula- 
tive-tsrpe  investment  that  have  ac- 
curred  where  we  find  serious  problems 
emerged. 


To  not  address  this  issue  in  a  bill 
where  we  are  aslcing  to  extend  $5  bQ- 
lion  in  authority  or  more  in  terms  of 
special  assessments  is  to  close  otir  eyes 
to  something  that  is  very  profound  in 
terms  of  what  is  causing  the  problems 
with  S&L's. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would 
take  the  modest  approach  that  my  col- 
league and  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  offers  and  act 
on  it.  This  Is  a  tough  amendment.  The 
various  industries  do  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  make  one  point.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
In  relation  to  one  of  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  this 
Is  not  precisely  the  same  amendment 
that  was  voted  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Because  of  concern  about  the  dual 
nature  of  regulation,  posited  in  this 
amendment  is  an  exception  for  any 
State  that  wants  to  ensvire  these 
S&L's.  With  the  fuU  faith  and  credit 
of  that  State  government  behind  it. 
these  restrictive  provisions  are  waived, 
and  so  if  California  wants  to  allow  8- 
percent  direct  investment  and  have 
the  State  legislature  pass  a  law  that 
the  Califomia  State  taxpayers  will  be 
on  the  limb  for  that  kind  of  specula- 
tion, that  is  well  and  good;  but  you 
cannot  have  States  put  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the 
monkey. 

I  would  also  stress  that  given  the 
turndown  of  the  $15  billion  assess- 
ment, we  are  looking  at  a  grossly  inswl- 
equate  amount  of  money  to  cover  this 
insurance  or  this  industry  problem, 
and  if  we  put  on  top  of  that  the  incen- 
tive for  this  industry  to  go  al)Out  and 
speculate,  my  gosh,  this  Congress  is 
going  to  be  facing  an  awful  big  deficit 
in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Bernard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  section  306  of  this  bill  was 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  this  particular 
amendment  which  is  already  in  this 
bill  caUs  for  a  study  of  this  issue, 
which  indicates  that  we  are  not  ready 
to  vote  on  regulating  direct  invest- 
ments at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  agreed 
that  we  needed  a  study.  He  calls  for 
mandating  a  study  in  this  bill,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  go. 
I  supported  it.  It  had  the  imanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman    for    his    support    of    the 


study,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  fact  Is  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  already  dealt 
with  this  particular  issue,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  limited  action. 

We  ought  to  wait  until  the  facts  are 
in  before  we.  for  instance,  permit  this 
to  gb  forward  as  it  is  now  occurring. 

D  1010 
My  concern  is  that  we  shoiild  not  act 
blindly  in  this  case.  We  should  not 
provide  100.000  dollars'  worth  of  instir- 
ance  carte  blanche  to  State  legisla- 
tures, regulators  that  are  permitting 
all  sorts  of  investments  in  areas  where 
S&L  have  no  control  or  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  the  States  are  dictating 
to  the  Congress:  "We  are  going  to  take 
the  insurance  but  we  do  not  want  di- 
rection from  the  Federal  level." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Vehto 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  think  that  is  a  major 
problem.  Mr.  Chairman.  Obviously  we 
need  a  lot  of  information  in  terms  of 
this  issue.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
am  opting  for  a  more  conservative  «?- 
proach  here.  Until  we  have  that  infor- 
mation. I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful 
in  terms  of  providing  authority  to  the 
States  and  for  the  regulators  to  go 
carte  blanche  in  terms  of  permitting 
us  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  different  in- 
vestment areas  where  they  have  no  ex- 
pertise, this  is  what  they  are  actually 
doing,  causing  great  damage  and  cost- 
ing the  Federal  insurance  dollars  of 
the  Nation.  I'm  concerned  that  we 
don't  sin^ily  put  money  blindly  into 
the  FSLIC  funds  without  any  control. 
I  think  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
try  to  stop  this  hemorrhage  of  funds. 
This  is  one  way  to  do  it,  with  this 
particular  amendment,  until  we  imow. 
as  the  gentlemen  indicated,  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  the  consequences 
are. 

When  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  ciurent  plight  of  S&L's. 
overwhelming  testimony  was  present- 
ed correlating  the  liiikage  between 
direct  Investment  policies  and  an  insti- 
tution's economic  soundness.  In  his 
statement  to  the  subcommittee.  Chair- 
man Edwin  Gray  cited  a  study  of  37 
FSLIC  insured  institutions  with  direct 
investments  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
assets  in  December  1983.  Of  those  37 
institutions,  21  have  since  either  been 
closed  or  are  insolvent,  or  are  project- 
ed to  be  insolvent  within  a  year.  The 
Chairman  added  that  these  21  institu- 
tions will  cost  FSLIC  $3.5  billion  to  re- 
solve. In  addition,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  stressed  the  need  to 
maintain  direct  investment  limita- 
tions. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
claim  that  we  need  more  time  to  study 
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thli  issue,  that  dUreet  investment  has 
worked  for  a  few  Institutions,  and  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  in  place  adequate  safeguards— 
which  ironically  many  of  these  same 
opponents  are  trying  to  repeal.  I 
would  agree  that  we  need  more  infor- 
mation. That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  Is  included  in  HJl. 
27  to  study  the  impacts  of  direct  in- 
vestment. But  we  shouldn't  defer 
action  which  deals  with  existing  prob- 
Uans  and  prevents  further  problems 
which  are  likely  to  develop.  Direct  in- 
vestment problems  need  to  be   ad- 


For  every  story  of  direct  investment 
profit,  there  are  reports  of  high  risk 
investments  in  sperm  banks,  windmill 
farms,  and  race  horses,  which  have  led 
to  instdvency.  And  that  means  more 
money  taken  out  of  the  fimd.  As 
Chairman  Gray  reported,  "for  failed 
thrift  institutions,  each  dollar  of 
direct  investment  increases  the  cost  to 
FSUC  by  60  to  S5  cents." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
the  conmon  sense,  cautious  approach. 
As  we  consider  legislation  to  bail  out 
FBLIC  and  thrifts.  Congress  should 
not  sanction  those  very  practices 
which  have  helped  to  precipitate  the 
current  crisis.  Let  us  take  a  conserva- 
tive approach  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment and  then  revisiting  the  issue 
when  the  study  is  completed.  Such  a 
step  will  not  cripple  our  thrift  indus- 
try. What  we  would  do  is  set  in  place 
proven  thresholds  on  direct  invest- 
ment and  place  the  full  responsibilities 
where  they  belong  on  the  States  and 
thrifts  that  are  advocating  these  risky 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  wanted  my  saving 
invested  in  racehorses,  I  would  buy 
one  or  go  to  the  track.  What  I  would 
not  expect  is  that  my  life  savings 
would  be  wagered  on  such  an  invest- 
ment. It's  a  practice  that  depositors 
dont  deserve  and  should  not  be 
turned  on  the  taxi>ayer  by  this  body.  I 
urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  Leach  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalez],  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  birthday  boy.  Is 
that  59  or  39? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thirty-five. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  principal  author  of 
the  language  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  con- 
cerning minority  participation  in 
public  offerings  to  be  carried  out 
under  terms  of  the  recapitalization 
program.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  support,  and  to 
make  clear  the  intent  of  this  language. 
You  were  quick  to  recognize  my  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  commend 
you  for  your  sensitivity,  your  leader- 
ship, and  your  help. 

The  bill  and  my  amendment  to  it 
provides  that  minority  owned  or  con- 
trolled investment  banking  firms  shall 


have  an  (Hvortunity  to  participate  to 
a  significant  degree  in  all  phases  of 
any  public  offering.  My  intention  in 
this  is  that  such  minority  firms  will 
participate  as  fully  as  they  are  capa- 
ble. This  means  more  than  token  par- 
ticipation. It  means  that  such  firms 
will  be  consulted  before  contracts  are 
entered  into  for  managing  or  coman- 
aglng  the  offer  of  offers.  It  means 
having  a  role  in  managing  the  offer  or 
offers,  and  in  all  other  phases:  Under- 
writinir.  legal,  participation  in  sales, 
and  in  any  other  activities  arising 
from  this  recapitalization  program.  In 
short,  the  intention  is  to  ensure  that 
truly  meaningful,  significant  minority 
participation  is  provided,  and  that  this 
will  extend  to  minority  owned  or  con- 
trolled firms  throughout  the  country. 

My  use  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"minority"  as  used  in  the  amended  bill 
is  to  be  construed  as  it  is  elsewhere  in 
the  bill,  which  is  to  say  firms  owned  or 
controlled  by  Native,  black,  Hispanic, 
or  Asian  Americans. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  that  this  is 
an  accurate  description  of  my  intent, 
and  the  intent  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  as  a  sponsor  of  the  mi- 
nority participation  amendment  is  ab- 
solutely correct  that  the  committee  in- 
tends that  participation  to  be  far  more 
than  token  participation.  We  used  the 
words  "to  a  significant  degree"  and  in 
our  discussion  of  the  amendment  at 
the  time  of  its  offering,  we  made  it 
clear  that  minority  firms  should  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
capability. 

What  the  gentleman  had  stated  is 
really  spelling  out  that  we  are  includ- 
ing the  entire  imderwrlting  process, 
and  most  assuredly  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  correctly  defined  the 
term  "minority,"  which  I  might  note 
will  appear  elsewhere  in  this  bill  as 
part  of  the  Pepper  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
opposition  to  the  Leach  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  considered  vari- 
ations of  this  amendment  in  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee,  and 
in  subcommittee  they  voted  down  a 
similar  proposal  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7,  in 
the  full  committee  the  vote  was  36  to 
12  against  this  kind  of  amendment. 
The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  among  the  most  successful  invest- 
ments of  a  number  of  savings  and 
loans  are  what  the  amendment  caUs 
direct  investments.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  I  am  aware  of  at  any  time 
in  any  place  of  direct  investments 
being  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  a 
savings  and  loan. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on 
that  point? 


Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bank  Board  itself 
conducted  two  studies  that  indicated 
precisely  contrary  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  Just  indicated.  Second,  let  me 
stress  that  even  though  it  is  true  that 
some  institutions  have  successfully 
made  direct  investments,  there  is  a 
question  of  Judgment  that  aU  of  us 
have  to  make:  Should  we  as  the  public 
back  up  the  risk  of  private-sector  spec- 
ulators? I  say  let  us  do  it  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  capital  but  not  up  to  101 
percent,  let  alone  up  to  300  percent. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
think  the  gentleman  wants  to  make  as 
sure  as  we  can  that  we  have  strong 
savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  Of  course. 

Mr.  NEAL.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  a  number  of  savings  and 
loans,  a  number  of  the  strongest  sav- 
ings and  loans  in  the  country  right 
now  are  those  that  engs«e  in  direct  in- 
vestments. They  are  allowed  under 
State  law.  And  if  we  were  to  halt  this 
practice  by  this  amendment,  we  would 
weaken  the  savings  and  loans. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  some 
studies  that  I  will  have  to  admit  I  have 
not  seen.  I  am  aware,  though,  that  a 
Mr.  Scott  Taylor,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  charge  of  liquidating  failed  FSLIC- 
insured  institutions,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  George  F.  Rutland,  chief 
executive  officer  of  California  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  in 
which  he  said  in  the  2  years  in  which 
he  was  in  charge  of  liquidation  of 
failed  FSLIC-insiured  institutions,  over 
50  institutions  were  placed  in  receiver- 
ship and  26  were  so  badly  scarred  that 
they  were  being  fully  liquidated,  with 
over  $3.2  billion  in  historical  assets.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  these  companies 
did  not  fail  because  of  misuse  of 
broader  asset  and  investment  powers 
or  because  of  direct  investments  in 
real  estate.  They  failed  because  of 
fraud,  incompetence  and  criminality 
which  was  not  deterred  or  detected 
early  enough  and  which  has  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  ability  to 
make  direct  equity  investments  or 
with  broader  asset  powers. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  despite  strong 
assertions  by  some,  "I  can  see  no  basis 
to  claim  that  direct  investment  au- 
thority is  a  cause  of  increased  failure 
or  a  risk  to  the  FSLIC."  I  am  Just 
saying  that  the  direct  investment,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  as  a  matter  of  em- 
pirical evidence,  has  made  a  numlier  of 
institutions  stronger,  not  weaker. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  that  is  the 
genesis  of  this  problem.  I  certainly 
urge  that  we  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  major  issue  in  this  debate;  namely, 
whether  direct  investments  really  are  riskier 


than  traditional  mortgafles.  I  don't  really  know 
the  answer  to  this  question,  but  the  crucial 
point  is  that  neither  does  the  Federal  Horrie 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

So  far  ttw  Bank  Board  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  direct  investments  cause  savings 
and  k)an8  to  fail.  What  It  has  done  is  to  resort 
to  some  empirical  evidence  of  an  association 
between  direct  Investments  and  costly  failure 
and  to  ignore  evkJence  presented  by  Prof. 
George  Benston  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, that  direct  investments  have  actually  re- 
duced the  risk  of  failure  in  many  cases  and 
that  even  when  failed  institutkjns  had  direct 
investments  in  their  portfolk),  they  usually 
made  money  on  them  and  failed  in  spite  of 
profitable  direct  investments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
evkience  the  Bank  Board  has  chosen  to 
ignore  is  a  letter  sent  in  November  1985  by 
Scott  Taylor,  who  at  the  time  was  in  charge  of 
Ik^klating  failed  FSLIC-insured  institutions,  to 
George  Rutland,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assocta- 
tkjn,  who  had  testified  in  support  of  deregula- 
tton  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions. 

Mr.  Taytor  saki  that  during  the  2  years  in 
whk^  he  was  in  charge  of  Ik^uklations: 

Over  50  institutions  were  placed  In  receiv- 
ership, and  26  were  so  badly  scarred  that 
they  are  being  fully  liquidated,  with  over 
$3.2  billion  In  historical  assets. 

Those  companies  did  not  fall  because  of 
misuse  of  broader  asset  and  investment 
powers,  or  because  of  direct  Investments  in 
real  estate.  They  failed  because  of  fraud,  in- 
competence and  criminality  which  was  not 
deterred  or  detected  early  enough,  and 
which  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  make  direct  investments  or  with 
broader  asset  powers. 

Despite  strong  assertions  by  some,  I  can 
see  no  basis  to  claim  that  direct  investment 
authority  is  a  cause  of  Increased  failure  or  a 
risk  to  the  FSUC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  ttie  entire  text  of  the 
Taylor  letter  in  the  Record,  and  I  stt'ongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment 

Pederai.  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  November  29, 1985. 
George  P.  Rutiahd, 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  California  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Los  An- 
geles, CA. 
Dear  Mr.  Rutlahd:  I  saw  your  recent  re- 
marks testifying  before  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions  Su- 
pervision. May  I  express  my  strong  individ- 
ual agreement  with  your  view  (supported  by 
Dr.  George  Benston's  recent  study  and  the 
National  CouncU's  endorsement)  that  de- 
regulation simply  does  not  cause  S&L  fail- 
ures. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  l)een  m 
charge  of  liquidating  failed  FSLIC-insured 
institutions.  During  that  time  over  50  insti- 
tutions were  placed  in  receivership,  and  26 
were  so  badly  scarred  that  they  are  being 
fully  liquidated,  with  over  $3.2  billion  in  his- 
torical assets. 

Those  companies  did  not  fail  tjecause  or 
misuse  of  broader  asset  and  Investment 
powers,  or  because  of  direct  investments  in 
real  estate.  They  failed  because  of  fraud, 
Imcompetence  and  criminality  which  was 
not  deterred  or  detected  early  enough,  and 
which  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the 


ability  to  make  direct  equity  Investments  or 
with  broader  asset  powers. 

Despite  strong  assertions  by  some,  I  can 
see  no  basis  to  claim  that  direct  investment 
authority  is  a  cause  of  Increased  failure  or  a 
risk  to  the  FSLIC.  But  11  regulations  do  not 
examine  and  supervise  adequately  to  pre- 
vent and  deter  wrongdoing,  crime,  fraud  and 
incompetence  will  cause  increased  failures 
regardless  of  legal  limits  on  investments.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  of  barring  the 
great  majority  of  sound,  well-managed  sav- 
ings institutions  from  safe  and  profitable 
business  simply  because  regulators  fall  to 
prevent  or  deter  others  from  crime. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  and  sui>- 
port  lor  your  remarks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Scott  Taylor. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  include  the  text  of  a  letter,  I. 
along  with  several  other  of  our  colleagues  re- 
cently sent  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House.  The  letter  goes  into  a  bit  more  detail 
on  this  issue. 


Congress  of  the  Umtted  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  29.  1987. 
Dear  Colleague;  We  are  writing  in  ad- 
vance of  floor  consideration  of  H.R.  27,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC)  RecapiUlization  Act  of  1987, 
because  of  serious  concerns  al)out  an  antici- 
pated floor  amendment.  The  amendment, 
probably  to  be  offered  by  Congressman  Jim 
Leach,  would  legislate  strict  limits  on 
"direct  Investments."  i.e.,  investments  by 
thrift  institutions  in  real  estate,  equity  secu- 
rities, and  service  corporations. 

Those  types  of  investments  have  been  spe- 
cUlcally  authorized  by  a  number  ol  state 
legislatures  and  are  used  by  many  well-run. 
state-chartered  thrilts  to  diversily  their 
portfolios  and  protect  against  the  harmful 
consequences  of  wide  swings  in  interest 
rates.  The  amendment  would  etch  into  law 
investment  restrictions  that,  by  overriding 
sUte  law,  would  seriously  disrupt  the  dual 
banking  system.  Moreover,  the  restrictions 
Imposed  would  l>e  dramatically  more  strin- 
gent than  those  adopted  just  last  month  by 
the  Pederai  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Bank  Board's  direct  investment  limi- 
tations—whether one  agrees  with  them  or 
not— are  admittedly  the  product  of  exten- 
sive consideration;  the  Board  esteblished 
the  limitations  after  months  of  delibera- 
tions, several  research  studies,  volumes  of 
written  public  comment,  and  two  days  ol 
public  hearings.  Congress,  by  contrast,  has 
conducted  no  hearings  or  studies  on  these 
complex  and  controversial  matters.  Absent  a 
legislative  record.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
arbitrary  action  to  tamper  with  the  Bank 
Board's  limitations  through  adoption  of  the 
anticipated  floor  amendment. 

The  anticipated  amendment  is  Ill-advised 
for  other  reasons  as  well.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  unquestionably  well-capital- 
ized thrifts,  with  capital  exceeding  three 
percent  of  assets,  from  using  even  their  own 
capital  in  making  direct  investments.  Impos- 
ing further  restrictions  on  the  abUity  of 
those  institutions  to  engage  in  direct  invest- 
menU  would  l)e  a  mistake.  Direct  invest- 
ments have  provided  much  needed  portfolio 
dlversUlcation  and  signilicantly  higher  rates 
ol  return  when  thrilts  have  needed  those 
benefits  most.  Contrary  to  the  arguments 
routinely  advanced  in  support  of  rigorous 
restrictions  on  direct  investments,  no  study 
has  ever  shown  that  they  cause  thrift  laU- 
ures. 


The  Financial  Instituttons  Subcommittee 
of  the   House  Banking  Committee  voted 
down.  30  to  7.  a  provision  stmilar  to  the  an- 
ticipated amendment.  The  lull  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  then  resoundingly  defeated 
this  precise  amendment  by  a  vote  ol  36  to 
12.  The  Senate  rejected  a  similar  provision 
during  floor  consideration  of  Its  own  version 
of  the  legislation.  Both  bodies  were  mindful 
of  the  paucity  of  Information  supporting 
Congressional  action  on  this  matter.  We 
urge  you  to  loUow  the  lead  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Senate  and 
reject   an   invitation    to   legislate   without 
careful  prior  investigation. 
Sincerely. 
John  J.  LaFalce.  Norman  D.  Shumvay, 
David  Price.  Floyd  H.  Flake.  Ben  Erd- 
relch.  David  Dreier.  Tom  McMUlen, 
Steve  Neal,  Carroll  Hubbard.  Richard 
Lehman.  Frank  Annunzlo.  Thomas  J. 
Manton.  Doug  Barnard.  Jr. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will   the   gentleman   yield   a  second 
time? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  a  second 
time. 

All  I  can  suggest  back  is  that  there  is 
in  recent  testimony  presented  to  the 
Bank  Board,  a  major  study,  those  in- 
stitutions with  disproportionate  direct 
investments  got  into  disproportionate 
difficulty,  and  if  those  disproportion- 
ate difficulties  had  high  levels  of 
direct  investment,  the  losses  were 
greater  for  the  system. 

The  second  point  I  would  stress  is 
even  though  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
cleverer  direct  investors  are  doing  well 
by  this,  that  does  not  mean  that  our 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  in- 
suring the  private  sector  speculation.  I 
do  not  think  we  should.  We  should  be 
protecting  the  depositors,  we  should 
be  protecting  those  people  that  make 
direct  home  loans,  but,  by  gosh,  we 
should  not  be  protecting  individual 
speculators. 

That  is  what  the  direct  investment 
rule  at  the  high  levels  does  encourage. 
Mr.  NEAL.  Speculators  Is  a  pejora- 
tive word,  I  Itnow,  and  of  course,  that 
is  not  really  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  support  strong  insti- 
tutions, hope  that  they  will  become 
stronger.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  a  number  of  them  have  become 
stronger  through  the  direct  invest- 
ment route. 

I  urge  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  hour  is 
getting  late,  and  we  should  be  moving 
on  to  vote,  but  this  is  a  very  serious 
issue. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  HtTBBARDl  and  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
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NiALl.  I  cannot  emphMtee  enough 
that  direct  InTestmenti  by  thrift  insti- 
tutions is  not  an  area  in  which  Con- 
greai  shoiild  legislate.  It  Is  an  area  In 
n^iieh  the  regulators  should  regulate. 
We  are  not  supposed  to  be  regulators. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  legislators. 
That  is  where  the  problem  is. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  to  regulate  such  invest- 
ments and  they  must  do  their  Job.  The 
Board  has  examined  the  issue  at 
length  and  has  developed  a  rule  sup- 
ported by  a  record  whereas  Congress 
has  not  examined  the  issue  to  any 
degree.  When  a  similar  amendment 
was  offered  during  the  subcommittee 
and  committee  markups  of  HJ%.  27,  it 
was  resoundingly  defeated  both  times. 
Monbers.  direct  investments  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  problems  facing  the 
FBUC  and  thrift  industry.  Institu- 
tions that  have  failed  may  have  some 
direct  investment.  But  in  no  case  were 
they  proven  to  have  caused  the  fail- 
ure. To  the  contrary,  they  aUowed  well 
capitalised,  well  managed  thrifts  to  di- 
versify their  portfolios  and  earn  a 
higher  rate  of  return  which  helps  to 
ensure  stability,  and  one  thing  more, 
profitability.  Profitability  with  other 
business  conditions  such  as  volatile  in- 
terest r»tes  are  fund  favorable.  Aside 
from  the  lack  of  economic  rationale 
and  legislative  record,  we  are  faced 
with  additional  problems  that  direct 
investments  are  expressly  authorized 
in  many  States. 

D  1920 

If  we  substitute  the  much  more  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  Leach 
amendment  for  the  State  law.  we  will 
seriously  impair  our  system  of  dual 
hanking  for  no  known  advantage  in 
safety  and  soundness. 

Members,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  and  the  others.  Mr. 
HuBBABD  and  Mr.  Nbal,  in  defeating 
this  ill-advised  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pashatan]. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

I  should  like  to  offer  the  observation 
and  ask  if  the  gentleman  would  agree, 
lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
that  this  amendment  merely  is  a  rep- 
etitious codification  of  an  authority 
that  already  exists  in  the  Board.  I 
should  like  to  offer  my  own  view  that 
the  legal  authority  does  not  exist  pres- 
ently in  the  Board  for  it  to  have  pro- 
posed some  of  the  direct  investment 
rules  that  it  already  has  proposed. 

I  think  it  is  exceeding  its  authority.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  told  the  Board 
in  many  different  ways  over  different 
periods  of  time  at  different  fonmis. 
please  let  the  Congress  make  up  its 
mind  that  the  Board  is  exceeding  its 
authority  in  attempting  to  limit  se- 
verely direct  investment  as  it  seeks  to 
deal  with  its  own  regulations. 


I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  that  observation. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Ux.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  I  agree  or  disagree,  but  I  will 
say  that  in  the  last  12  months,  the 
Board  has  itself  contradicted  its  posi- 
tion. In  other  words,  at  one  time,  they 
were  severely  trying  to  rule  out  all 
direct  investments,  and  in  December, 
they  passed  a  new  rule  which  permit- 
ted direct  investment  for  well-man- 
aged, well-kept  institutions.  That  was 
a  good  rule. 

But  this  is  what  we  need  to  do.  We 
need  to  leave  that  flexibility  in  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  because  that 
is  their  Job. 

When  we  put  it  into  law.  we  have 
become  the  regulators. 

There  is  no  flexibility  and  it  is  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  that  this 
amendment  has  far  too  much  detail 
and  the  language  is  of  the  Idnd  that 
belongs  more  properly  in  regulations 
than  in  statutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  principal  objec- 
tions to  Vne  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Leach.  First,  it  would  run  roughshod  over  ttie 
rights  of  States  to  govern  the  activities  of  the 
savings  and  loans  ttiey  charter.  Second,  it 
would  shaclde  the  honest  well-run  institutions 
ttiat  make  up  the  vast  built  of  ttie  thrift  indus- 
try with  legislative  leg  Irons  forged  in  response 
to  tt)e  actions  of  a  small  number  of  miscreant 
institutions. 

This  country  has  been  well  served  by  the 
dual  banlurig  system.  The  system  has  enabled 
State-cfiartered  institutions  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  their  local  economies.  It  has  al- 
lowed State  regulators  to  respond  to  those 
special  needs  with  carefully  tailored  regula- 
tions. 

The  diversity  of  State  regulatory  efforts  and 
business  approaches  has  enriched  the  entire 
banking  system.  In  banking,  as  in  many  ottier 
areas,  the  States  have  often  been  the  latx>ra- 
tories  wtiere  important  new  innovations  are 
tested.  Diversity  among  the  States  is  a 
strength  of  a  Federal  system.  We  cannot 
allow  that  strength  to  be  sapped  by  broad 
statutory  changes  aimed  at  imposing  indis- 
criminate and  unthinking  uniformity. 

In  keeping  with  our  duty  to  put  measures  in 
place  that  will  protect  the  Federal  insurance 
system.  Congress  has  already  empowered  the 
Bank  Board  to  prohibit  unsafe  or  unsound 
practk^s  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  vigor- 
ous use  of  that  authority  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  FSLIC  faces,  not  the  adoption  of 
measures  that  will  undermine  our  dual  system 
and  ttie  t)eneficial  innovatron  it  promotes. 

This  amendment  would  also  vkslate  basic 
concepts  of  fairness.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  well-meaning  in  his  attempt 
to  rein  in  the  fraud  that  has  stripped  thrifts  of 
their  assets  and  left  FSLIC  holding  an  empty 
bag.  The  problem  with  his  amendment  is  that 
it  restricts  an  investment  activity  that  many 
honest,  well-run  institutions  are  using  success- 
fully to  build  tfieir  financial  strength. 
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For  many  institutions,  direct  equity  invest- 
ments provide  much  needed  portfoito  diversity 
and  higher  rates  of  return.  When  carefully 
chosen,  these  investments  are  an  important 
element  In  maintaining  the  financial  stability 
necessary  to  the  provision  of  economk»l 
home  financing  over  the  long  term. 

Unfortunately,  because  some  people  have 
abused  ttieir  authority  to  make  direct  equity  in- 
vestments, ttie  amendment  wouM  have  us 
narrowly  circumscribe  the  auttKXity  of  every 
institutkm.  That  simply  is  not  fair.  While  this 
amendment  may  reduce  the  opportunities  of  a 
few  frauds  and  cheats,  it  will  do  so  at  great 
cost  to  many  exemplary  institutions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  determine,  as  the  Banking  Corrv 
mittee  did  by  an  overwtielming  margin,  ttiat 
the  approach  of  this  amendment  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  curtailing  the  activities  of 
miscreants  and  incompetents. 

In  addition  to  my  concern  over  the  amend- 
ment offered  here  by  Mr.  Leach,  I  wish  to 
clarify  my  view  of  sectnn  306(c)  of  the  bill. 
The  sectk)n  provMes  ttnat  the  Bank  Board 
must  give  the  Banking  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  advance  notice  before 
taking  any  actk>n  to  change  its  regulatnns  on 
direct  investments. 

I  wish  to  make  it  completely  clear  that  this 
proviskin  sfvxjid  not  be  taken  as  an  indication 
ttiat  Congress  hfis  erxlorsed  or  even  author- 
ized the  Bank  Board's  current  regulations.  In 
fact,  those  regulations  go  beyond  the  case-t>y- 
case  authority  that  Congress  has  vested  in 
the  Bank  Board  to  prohibit  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices.  As  such,  the  Bank  Board's  current 
regulatkxis  are  likely  to  be  struck  down  by  the 
courts.  In  this  legislation.  Congress  simply 
seeks  to  ensure  that  it  receive  advance  notne 
of  any  further  attempts  by  the  Bank  Board  to 
restrict  direct  investments  in  general,  rattier 
than  remaining  within  the  confines  of  tfie 
case-by-case  auttiority  conferred  on  it  by  Con- 


Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  true  that  we  have  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  now  requiring  the 
Bank  Board  to  study  the  effect  of 
direct  investments? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jield.  absolutely.  It  was  passed 
imanimously  by  the— we  all  agree  that 
this  subject  needs  to  be  addressed,  but 
it  needs  to  be  addressed  after  delibera- 
tion and  study,  and  that  is  what  is  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
going  one  step  further.  I  agree  with 
his  comments.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment treats  all  direct  investments  as  if 
they  were  uniformly  evil.  It  limits  the 
activities  of  soimd.  well-managed  insti- 
tutions Just  as  Lf  they  were  the  same 
as  the  worst  ones.  It  does  not  treat 
those  who  commit  fraud  any  different 
from  those  who  are  nmning  good, 
sound,  well-run  institutions. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  exactly  right. 


UMI 


Bir.  LESMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  geritleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Leach  proposes  to  restrict  drastk»lly  ttie  In- 
vestment activities  of  State-chartered  savings 
and  k>8n  institutions.  The  proposed  limitations 
would  apply  to  a  broad  range  of  investments 
even  though  they  have  been  specifk»lly  au- 
thorized by  State  law.  The  amendment  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  dual  banking 
system — a  system  that  this  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported. 

We  have  been  well  served  over  the  years 
by  relying  on  the  States  to  set  the  boundaries 
of  permissible  investment  activities  of  State- 
chartered  institutions.  We  shouki  not  usurp 
their  authority.  The  dual  banking  system  fos- 
ters innovation  and  greater  responsiveness  to 
k)cal  arxl  regional  economic  conditk>ns.  To  be 
sure,  FSLIC  must  have  the  authority  to  prohib- 
it a  specific  unsafe  or  unsound  investment  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  But  that  narrow  princi- 
ple cannot  justify  a  statute  that  simply  sweeps 
askie  an  entire  range  of  investment  authority 
granted  by  the  states. 

This  amendment  follows  the  meat-axe  ap- 
proach to  regulation.  It  ti^eats  all  direct  invest- 
ments as  if  they  were  uniformly  evil,  it  limits 
the  activities  of  sound,  well  managed  Institu- 
tions just  as  if  they  were  the  worst  of  the 
abusers  and  fraudulent  practitioners  we've  all 
read  atxxjt.  I  cannot  support  legislation  that 
doesn't  differentiate  between  sound  invest- 
ments and  excessively  risky  ones,  and  I 
cannot  support  legislation  that  doesn't  differ- 
entiate between  honest  thrift  managers  and 
frauds. 

The  bill  before  us  requires  the  Bank  Board 
to  study  the  effects  of  direct  Investments  and 
report  back  to  Congress  in  18  montfis.  We 
should  await  the  results  of  that  study.  We 
might  then  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  well- 
defined  legislation  aimed  at  specifically  kienti- 
fied  atxjses.  Blindly  enacting  broad  restrictions 
now  could  be  in-esponsible  and  dangerous.  I 
ttierefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Banking  Committee,  whteh  over- 
whelmingly rejected  this  amendment 

I  have  noted  that  the  FSLIC  already  has  ttie 
authority  to  prohibit  unsafe  investments  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  I  wish  to  join  several  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  expressed  a  concern 
that  such  authority  should  not  be  expanded  to 
allow  the  prohibition  by  regulation  of  wtioie 
areas  of  State-approved  investment  activity. 

We  are  requiring  by  this  legislation  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  report  to  us 
on  the  effects  of  direct  investments  and  on 
any  regulatory  changes  affecting  ttiem.  Based 
on  those  reports,  we  will  t>e  able  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  Bank  Board.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  any  regulation,  current  or 
future,  that  attempts  to  exceed  the  specifk:, 
case-by-case  authority  of  cun-ent  law. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarlcs  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bar- 
hard]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fomia and  by  unanimous  consent.  lUt. 
Barnard  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I.  too.  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
Just  one  quick  question.  How  many 
sets  of  hearings  has  this  Congress  held 
on  this  issue? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  in  banking,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions,  has  had 
none  that  I  know  of.  If  any.  few.  We 
have  had  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  was  filed  to 
the  Congress  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject, and  this  report,  wliich  has  never 
been  refuted,  to  my  knowledge,  states 
emphatically  that  we  could  find  no 
substantive  reasons  that  direct  invest- 
ments in  and  of  themselves  had  ever 
broken  any  institution. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Califomia.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  your  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  not  able  to  report  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  directly  relate  to 
this;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  That  is  tme. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  believe  very  much,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  said, 
that  we  cannot  make  an  attempt  to 
micromanage  this  issue  and  we  should 
rely  on  the  regulators  to  resolve  it  for 
us. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  where  it  says  that: 

Before  engaging  in  rulemaking  to  extend 
the  direct  investment  rule,  the  Bank  Board 
should  conduct  new  and  comprehensive  em- 
pirical studies  of  thrifts'  operating  experi- 
ence with  direct  Investments  in  the  period 
following  Implementation  of  the  net  worth 
and  ADC  loan  accounting  rules. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  bill,  call  for  a  study. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows,  in  the  past.  I  would 
have  supported  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  regulations  tulopt- 
ed  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in 
view,  fiulhermore,  of  the  language  in 
the  bill  before  us  requiring  a  very  de- 
tailed study  and  in  view  of  the  clause 
in  there  that  says  that  prior  to  chang- 
ing the  regs,  they  must  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  conunittee.  I  think 
that  at  this  point  in  time,  we  do  have  a 


good  handle  on  what  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  is  doing. 

I  am  very  satisfied  with  the  direct 
investment  regs  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  wait 
a  little  while  and  see  how  they  worlL, 
see  how  the  study  comes  out  and  we 
can  revisit  it  when  the  study  comes 
back. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  join  me  in  being  patient  in  that 
area. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  recognize  the  likelihood  of  prevailing 
against  the  chairman's  opposition  is 
slim,  but  my  patience,  and  I  think  the 
cotmtry's  patience  is  going  to  nm  out 
when  we  see  savings  and  loan  systems 
become  stretched  rather  dramatically 
in  the  next  several  years,  based  upon 
information  provided  to  this  Congress 
in  the  last  several  weeks. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  pressing 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Let  me  just  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  this  chairman  and  to  the 
committee  that,  as  a  result  of  abuse  of 
direct  investment.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man realizes  I  would  be  very,  very 
amenable  to  immediate  hearings,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  an  emergency. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  concerns.  He  is  one  of 
the  more  competent  chairmen  in  this 
body  and  I  respect  him  very  much. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  we 
have  before  us  is  indeed  complex.  One  need 
only  listen  to  the  well-spoken  argurrwnts  by 
those  wtK)  fall  on  either  skie  of  this  issue  to 
know  that  there  is  no  easy  answer.  It  wiN 
therefore  take  reflection  on  all  available  infor- 
mation to  make  Vne  best  choice. 

But  all  Uie  information  is  not  in.  In  fact,  em- 
barrassingly littie  information  is  in.  Where  are 
the  studies  upon  whk:h  we  are  t>asir>g  our  po- 
sitions? What  dki  the  experts  say  during  our 
hearings? 

The  simple  facts  are  that  we  conducted  no 
shxlies  or  hearings.  We  are  being  asked  to 
endorse  a  radk^  solution  even  before  we 
have  k>oked  at  the  nature  of  the  problem  or 
determined  ttiat  a  problem  really  exists.  Our 
ambition  to  right  a  perceived  wrong  must  be 
tempered  by  calm,  informed  analysis. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  ttiat  ttie  gentteman 
from  Iowa's  amendment  is  not  a  sincere  effort 
to  deal  with  a  complex  problem.  My  concern 
is  ttiat  ttie  problem  has  not  received  ttie  level 
of  consideration  ttiat  it  requires.  To  legislate 
the  specifk:  direct  investment  limits  before  aN 
ttie  information  is  in  risks  doing  more  harm 
than  good. 

On  April  1,  the  Banking  Committee,  in  re- 
jecting a  similar  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
LEACH,  noted  ttiat  such  limits  are  too  easy  on 
ttiose  who  have  been  abusing  direct  invest- 
ment privileges  and  too  restrictive  on  ttiose 
wtK)  have  done  a  good  job  with  ttiem.  Ttie 
committee  recognized  that  the  Leach  amend- 
ment woukj  punish  ttie  innocent  akxig  with 
ttie  guilty.  That  type  of  bkjnt  regulation  does 
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not  ilt  wrt  wNh  m*.  and  I  wouM  oppoM  it  tar 
ttal  won  alorw.  TTwra  i«.  hcwMwar.  aome- 
Wng  «lw  Vwt  is  ttoubleaome.  The  amand- 
nwnl  doaant  |uat  puniah  tha  haalttiy  and  the 
unhaaNhy  tffte;  it  achMay  hNa  w6l  capitalized 


Mr.  LEACH  cWma  that  he  would  aimpiy  re- 
quiraMRato  uae  Ihair  own  money  only  for 
dhact  jnwastmant  But  his  amendment  goes 
much  further  than  that  tor  wel  capitalized 
IhrMla.  Their  uae  of  capital  would  be  subjected 
to  more  restrictive  Imitations  than  those  appi- 
c^ila  to  sick  thrifts.  Mr.  L£ACH  has  caMad  tor 
hnNa  that  would  proNbit  thrifts  from  having 
dbaet  inwsalmanta  in  aatoess  of  3  percent  of 
•aaata  or  100  percent  of  capital.  If  an  Institu- 
tion had  capNal  inaxceesof  3  percent  of  its 
HiiH.  it  could  not  uae  al  of  that  money  for 
dhect  inveetnont  A  we^capitataed  thrift  with 
capitai  equal  to  6  percent  of  aaaets  couid  use 
only  half  of  Ms  own  money  for  dkect  invest- 


I  wge  my  colleagues  to  resist  leeping  to  a 
flawed  solution  betora  we  looii  at  the  problem. 
Let  ua  aiiamine  the  full  report  on  direct  invest- 
menlB  required  by  this  legisiatton  and  then 
dedde  whettter  legMalion  is  required  at  aM. 

I  wish  to  note  that  we  have  undertaicen  In 
this  legislalion  to  require  the  Bank  Board  to 
aludy  drect  investments  fully  and  to  report  to 
us.  In  addHion.  we  are  requiring  advance 
notice  of  any  propoaai  to  modtfy  their  reguta- 
tiona  on  dhect  irivoitroents.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  ahouhl  do  ao. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the  Bank 
Board  has  exceeded  the  authority  we  have 
gianlad  to  proHbH  apecilic  unsafe  or  unsound 
actiona  by  specific  inatitutions.  I  urge  my  col- 
1(1^  wn  to  be  watotilul  and  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Bank  Board  to  regulate  any  dass 
of  inveatments  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
unsafe  or  unsound  per  se. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man firom  Iowa  [Mr.  Iaach]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KKOKDXDVOTX 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mi.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  17.  noes 
391,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
24,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  84] 
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CUncCT 
Orandy 
Henry 


Lndi(IA) 
r(CA) 


Alexander 


MorriKKKCT) 

Petri 

Skbo 

Schumer 

Smith  (lA) 

Taoke 

NOBS-381 

Ballencer 
Barnard 
BarUett 
Barton 


Aiuier 
Armey 
Aapin 
AuColn 


Beflenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 


Vento 

Viadoaky 

Vucanovich 

WorUey 

Wylle 


BObrmy 

Bilirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

BocBs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

BoraU 

Boaco 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

CanUn 

Carper 

CtLTT 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coble 

O>elho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coushlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craic 

Crane 

C:rockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (Ml) 

delaOarza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioQuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^rson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaoeU 

HiweU 

Fuio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

nippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Preniel 

Frost 

OaUegly 

GaUo 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 


Goodllnt 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gtay(IL) 

Green 

Orett 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

Latu 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 


MaaioU 

McCandleta 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfimie 

Mica 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Nagle 

NaUher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Salki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Shuster 
Sikorski 
Slalsky 
Skaggs 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solaiz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 


Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studda 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Upton 

Valentine 
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VanderJagt 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
WatUns 
Waxman 
-    Weber 
Wei« 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK> 
Young  (FL) 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Bateman 
NOT  VOTINO— 24 


Ackerman 

Daniel 

McKinney 

Annunzio 

Foley 

Nichols 

Atkins 

Pord(TN) 

Rangel 

Boner  (TN) 

Garcia 

Roe 

Boucher 

Gephardt 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Gray  (PA) 

Stark 

Burton 

Horton 

Tauzin 

Combest 

Levine  (CA) 

DdaU 

D  1940 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Ii^.  McKinney  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  GREEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SCHUMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

ni. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 

777XJ:  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC  it  I.  EXIT  FEES. 

(a)  AssESSimrrs  lMPOSED.—Section  21(f)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (as  added 
by  section  102  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph  (1)  or  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1))  as  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TEKMINATION  ASSESSMENTS.— 

"(A)  AssESSMtEtrr  AUTHORIZED.— The  Financ- 
ing Corporation  shall  unth  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  assess  a  termination  assessment 
on  any  insured  institution  which  ceases  to 
be  an  insured  institutiorL 

"(B)  Maximum  amount  or  assessment. —The 
amount  of  the  assessment  on  any  institu- 
tion under  sul>paragrajPi  (A)  sJiall  be  the 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  2  times 
the  last  annual  iiisurance  premium  payable 
by  such  institution  under  section  404(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (including  the 
amount  of  any  assessment  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
any  such  premium);  and 


"(ii)  the  amount  which  is  the  product  of— 
"(I)  the  aggregtUe  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  insured  members  of  such  institution  (as 
of  the  date  the  institution  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
sured institution):  and 

"(II)  2  times  the  rate  (expressed  as  an 
annual  rate)  at  which  the  supplemental  as- 
sessment under  section  404(c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  was  assessed  against  insured 
irutitutions  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  1986. 

"(C)  Redoction  in  assessment  allowed  for 
weakened  institutions.— The  amount  of  any 
assessment  which  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may  otherwise  impose  under  this  para- 
graph on  an  institution  (which  ceases  to  be 
an  insured  institution)  may  be  reduced  by 
such  amount  as  the  Financing  Corporation, 
toith  the  approval  of  the  Board,  may  deem 
appropriate  when— 

"(i)  the  institution  poses  a  substantial 
risk  to  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  and 

"(ii)  such  reduction  is  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
"(D)  Time  for  paying  assessment.— 
"(i)  Due  wmaN  to  days.— If  on  assessment 
is  imposed  on  an  institution  under  subpara- 
graj^  (A),  the  institution  shall  be  obligaUd 
to  pay  such  assessment  before  the  end  of  the 
30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  institution  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
sured iiutitution.  

"(ii)  Semiannval  installments  with  inter- 
est.—Notu/ithstanding  the  requirement  of 
clause  (i),  an  institution  may  elect  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  assessment  imposed 
under  suttpamgraph  (A)  in  semiannual  in- 
stallments during  the  period  beginning  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  and  ending  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  assessment  is  imposed,  to- 
gether vHth  interest  accruing  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  such  amount  at  a  variable  rate 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  bond  equivalent  yield  on  6-month 
United  States  Treasury  bills;  and 
"(II)  100  basis  points. 
"(E)  Exit  fee  equalization.— If  any  insti- 
tution described  in  subparagraph  (F)  paid 
any  exit  fee,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation),  before  March 
31, 1987,  the  Corporation  shall  repay  to  sttc/i 
institution  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  amount  of  such  fee  exceeds  the 
amount  which  such  institution  loould  be  re- 
quired to  pay  if  the  amount  of  such  fee  were 
determined  under  this  paragraph  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

"(F)  Provisions  appucable  to  certain  in- 
STTTVTiONS.-Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (E),  no  assessment  under  this  para- 
graph or  insurance  premium  under  section 
407(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  may  be 
imposed  on  an  insured  irutitution  which, 
before  March  31, 1987,  had— 

"(i)  its  status  as  an  insured  institution 
terminated  voluntarily,  involuntarily,  or  by 
operation  of  law  in  coniiection  with  a  con- 
version into,  merger  uHth,  acquisition  by, 
consolidation  with,  reorganization  into,  or 
combination  by  any  means  viith  an  institu- 
tion the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Ituurance  Corporation; 

"(ii)  filed  an  application  or  notice  with 
any  State  banking  agency  or  authority,  or 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Chirrency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to  a 
transaction    uOiich.    upon    consummation 


thereof,  triU  result  in  the  termination  of  the 
institution's  status  as  an  insured  institu- 
tion in  connection  toith  its  conversion  into, 
merger  with,  acquisition  by,  consolidation 
udth,  reorganisation  into,  or  combination 
by  any  means  with,  an  irutitution  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  or 

"(Hi)  entered  into  a  letter  of  intent  or  a 
written  memorandum  of  understanding, 
pursuant  to  a  transaction  which  will  result 
in  the  termination  of  the  institution's  status 
as  an  insured  institution  in  connection 
with  its  conversion  into,  merger  with,  acqui- 
sition by  consolidation  vHth,  reorganization 
into,  or  coniWnatton  by  any  means  wiUu  an 
institution  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.". 

(b)  Coordination  With  Final  Insurance 
Premium.— Section  407(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730(d))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  inseHing  in 
lieu  thereof  "(d)(1)  Final  Insurance  Premi- 
um.—"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Exception  Relatino  to  Final  Insur- 
ance Premium.— If  an  institution  (whose 
status  as  an  insured  irutitution  is  terminat- 
ed) pays  an  assessment  to  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  section  21(f)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  BarUc  Act  with  respect 
to  such  termination,  the  irutitution  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  the  final  insurance 
premium  described  in  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1).". 

(c)  Section  404(f)  Does  Not  Apply  to  In- 
stitutions Which  Cease  To  Be  FSLIC  In- 
sured.—Section  404(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(f)  If'  and  iruerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(f)(1)  Pro  Rata  Distribution 
ON  Termination  of  Insured  Status.-IT';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Exception.— In  the  case  of  an  irutitu- 
tion which— 

"(A)  ceases  to  be  an  iruured  irutitution; 
and 

"(B)  is  required  to  pay  an  assessment  to 
the  Financing  Corporation  under  section 
21(f)(4)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
unth  respect  to  the  termination  of  such  in- 
sured status, 

paragraph  (1),  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion  (e),   and  subsection   rt>^4>   stiall   not 
apply  unth  respect  to  such  irutitution. ". 
sec  jk.  annual  audit  of  federal  asset  dispo- 
sition association. 

Section  9105(a)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  audits)  is  amended  6v  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph; 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  under  such  regulatioru  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  prescribe,  the 
Comptroller  General  shaU  audit  the  Federal 
Asset  Disposition  Association  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Asso- 
ciation shaU— 

"(i)  make  available  to  the  Comptroller 
General  for  audit  ail  records  and  property 
of,  or  used  or  managed  by,  the  Association 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  audit;  and 

"(ii)  provide  the  Comptroller  General  with 
facilities  for  verifying  traruacUoru  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  any  deposi- 
tary, fiscal  agent,  or  custodian. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association' 
mearu  the  savings  and  loan  association  es- 
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toMigfted  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
truurana  Corporation  under  section  409  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  manaoe  and 
liquidate  nonperforming  assets  on  bthalj  of 
such  Corporation  in  accordance  with  gucli 
section. ". 

SEC  Ml.  PKMMANSNT  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  TKM- 
FOKARV  PROVISIONS  OF  LA  W. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  D  of  title  I  and  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Depository 
iTUtitutioTU  Act  of  1982  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Prior  Amendment  Not  Effeciive.—No 
amendment  made  l>v  part  D  of  title  I  or  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Depository 
Irutitutions  Act  of  1982,  as  in  effect  before 
the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  to  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  taken  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  any  such  provision 
of  law  shall  be  in  effect  as  if  no  such  amend- 
ment had  been  made  before  such  date  of  enr 
actment 

SEC.  St4.  extension  OF  FORBEARANCE  FMEVIOVSLr 
PROVIDED  IN  THE  ACQUOmON  OF 
TROUBLED  nOUFT  msrnvTiONS. 

Section  408(m)(l)(A)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C  1730a(m)(l)(A)J  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  If,  in  connection  with  a  merger,  con- 
solidation, trarufer,  or  acquisition  of  an  in- 
sured institution  under  Otis  subparagraph, 
forbearance  measures  have  been  included  in 
the  agreement  governing  the  supervisory 
action  with  respect  to  such  traruaction,  the 
period  of  forbearance  in  such  agreement 
shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  5  years 
upon  a  shouHng  by  the  acquiring  or  result- 
ing iruured  institution  that  any  failure  to 
meet  any  requirement,  restriction,  or  limitOr 
tion  specified  in  »«ch  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  forbearance  measure  is  at- 
tnbutable  to  the  asseU  or  liabilities  (of  the 
acquired  or  merged  iruured  irutitution) 
which  were  acquired  6|r  or  assumed  by  the 
acquiring  or  resulting  iruured  irutitutioru  ". 

SEC  MS.  reaffirmation  OF  SECVRITT  OF  FUNDS 
DEPOSITED  IN  FEDERALLY  INSURED 

DEPOSITORY  iNsrmrnoNS. 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.—The  Congress  finds  artd  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  since  the  1930's,  the  American  people 
have  relied  upon  Federal  deposit  insurance 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
funds  in  federally  iruured  depository  insti- 
tutioru;  and 

(2)  the  security  of  such  funds  is  an  est«n- 
tial  element  of  the  American  financial 
system. 

(b)  Sense  of  CoNORESs.—In  view  of  the 
findings  and  declarations  contained  in  sub- 
section (a),  it  U  the  serue  of  the  Congress 
that  it  should  reaffirm  that  deposits  up  to 
the  statutorily  prescribed  amount  in  federal- 
ly insured  depository  instUutUms  are 
backed  by  the  fidl  faith  and  credU  of  the 
UniUd  States. 

SEC  JML  STUDV  AND  REPORTS  CONCERNINC  DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  direct  investment  activities  on 
insured  irutitutions,  including  comparative 
analyses  of  the  effect  of  direct  investment 
activities  on— 

(1)  different  sized  iruured  iruHtutions; 

(2)  State  chartered  iruured  irutitutioru; 

(3)  federally  chartered  iruured  irutitu- 
tiotu;and 

(4)  iruured  irutitutioru  in  each  of  the  Su- 
pervisory Examinatioru  Ratirtg  Classifica- 
tioru. 
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(b)  BMroKT  REQvaED.—Not  later  than  It 
months  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  OiU 
Act,  the  Fedemt  Home  Loan  Bank  Boanl 
«AalI  ntinnit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affdin  of  the  Hoxue  of 
Rejnaentativee  and  the  Committee  on 
Bankino.  Honeing.  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  containing  the /hiding*  and 
eontiuttont  of  the  Board  toith  respect  to  the 
studtt  required  under  subsection  (a),  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  findings  and  condusiotu  of  the 
Board  concerning  the  losses  to  the  insurance 
fund  and  the  degree  to  \ohich  such  losses 
were  the  reauJU  of  direct  investment  activi- 
ties vith  respect  to  each  of  the  classes  of  in- 
stitutions described  in  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  direct  in- 
vestment activities  prior  to  April  16,  1987, 
and  the  effect  of  such  activities  after  April 
le,  19S7,  for  each  of  the  classes  of  institu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  arui  the 
losses  to  the  inxurarux  fund  as  a  result  of 
tuA  activities. 

(c)  Pkjom  RxroKJz  TO  Conantss  on 
CoAMoes    TO   DntMCT   Imnsnatrr  Rxovla- 

TKUB.— 

(It  In  (otORAU—Not  less  than  90  days 
before  final  approval  is  given  by  the  Federal 
Home  Voan  Bank  Board  to  any  regtUation 
wMtA  repeals  or  modifies  (or  has  the  effect 
of  repealing  or  modifying)  any  regulation 
limiting  direct  investment  activities,  the 
Board  shall  sultmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the  pro- 
posed regulation  and  the  reasotufor  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  including  the  effect  of 
such  regulation  on  the  insurance  fund. 

(2)     PROSPECTTVE    AfPUCATTOM     OF    RULE.— 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  rutt  apply  with  respect 
to  Board  Resolution  Numbered  87-21S  and 
Board  Resolution  Numbered  87-21SA. 

(dJ  DiRKCT  iNVKSnONT  AcTrvrTY  Detined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "direct 
investment  activities"  meaiu  activities 
which  are  limited  under  Board  Resolution 
NunUiered  87-21S  and  Board  Resolution 
Numbered  87-21SA. 

AMXRDIIKHT  OFFKRKD  BT  MS.  KLBCZKA 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kleczka:  Page 
78.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  84.  line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SBC  Ml.  KXrr  FEES. 

(a)  Ahsbwikhts  Imposkd.— Section  21(f) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc  Act  (as 
added  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragntph  (4)  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1))  as  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TKumiATioii  Assnsioirrs.— 
"(A)  AMBMmwrr  noosD.— The  Financing 
Corporation  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Boaixl,  assess  a  termination  assessment  on 
any  insured  institution  which  ceases  to  be 
an  insured  institution  after  April  1. 1987. 

"(B)  AMOUirr  OP  Assxssicnrr.— Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (F). 
the  amount  of  the  assessment  imposed  on 
any  institution  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
■umof— 
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"(i)  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  4  times 
the  last  annual  Insurance  premliun  payable 
by  such  institution  under  section  404(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (including  the 
amount  of  any  assessment  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
any  such  premium);  and 

"(11)  the  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  Insured  members  of  such  institution  (as 
of  the  date  the  institution  ceases  to  be  an 
insured  institution):  and 

"(11)  4  times  the  rate  (expressed  as  an 
annual  rate)  at  which  the  supplemental  as- 
sessment under  section  404(c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  was  assessed  against  insured 
institutions  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  1986. 

"(C)    REDUCnOH    tif    ASSESSMENT    ALLOWED 

FOR  WEAKENED  iHSTrTUTioNS.— The  amount 
of  any  assessment  which  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration may  otherwise  impose  under  this 
paragraph  on  an  institution  (which  ceases 
to  be  an  insured  institution)  may  be  reduced 
by  such  amount  as  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  may 
deem  appropriate  when— 

"(i)  the  institution  poses  a  substantial  risk 
to  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insturance  Corporation;  and 

"(11)  such  reduction  is  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  sale  or  other  disiKtsition  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

"(D)  Tna  POR  PAYHfG  assessment.- 

"(i)  Dux  WTTHiN  30  OATS.- If  an  assess- 
ment is  Imposed  on  an  institution  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  institution  shall  be 
obligated  to  pay  such  assessment  before  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  l>eginning  on  the 
later  of — 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  such  institution 
ceases  to  be  an  insured  institution;  or 

"(II)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Recapitalization  Act  of  1987. 

"(11)  Semlanntjal  installments  with  in- 
terest.—Notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  clause  (1),  an  institution  may  elect  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  assessment  imposed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  semiannual  in- 
stallments during  the  period  beginning  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  applicable  30-day 
period  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  and  ending 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  assessment  is 
imposed,  together  with  interest  suxrulng  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  such  amount  at  a 
variable  rate  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  bond  equivalent  yield  on  8-month 
United  States  Treasury  bills;  and 

"(II)  100  basis  points. 

"(E)  £xrr  pee  equalization.- If  any  insti- 
tution paid  any  exit  fee,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  (as  determined  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation),  on  or 
before  April  1,  1987,  such  Corporation  shall 
repay  to  such  institution  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  amoimt  of  such 
fee  exceeds  V^  the  amount  which  such  insti- 
tution would  be  required  to  pay  If  the 
amount  of  such  fee  were  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B)  (as  of  the  date  such  insti- 
tution ceased  to  be  an  insured  institution). 

"(F)  Special  rule  applicable  to  certain 
institutions.- The  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment under  this  paragraph  which,  but  for 
this  subparagraph,  would  be  imposed  on  any 
of  the  following  insured  institutions  shall  be 
the  amount  which  is  equal  to  Vi  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution: 

"(1)  Any  insured  institution  which  had  an 
application  or  notice  pending  on  April  1, 


1987,  with  any  State  banking  agency  or  au- 
thority, the  Comptroller  of  the  (Currency, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Board  of  (iovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  piu-suant  to  a 
transaction  which,  upon  consummation 
thereof,  wUl  result  in  the  termination,  after 
April  1,  1987,  of  the  institution's  status  as 
an  insured  institution  in  connection  with  its 
conversion  into,  merger  with,  acquisition  by, 
consolidation  with,  reorganization  into,  or 
combination  by  any  means  with,  an  institu- 
tion the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(11)  Any  insured  institution  which  had  en- 
tered into  a  letter  of  intent  or  a  written 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  or  before 
April  1,  1987,  purusant  to  a  transaction 
which  will  result  in  the  termination,  after 
April  1,  1987,  of  the  institution's  status  as 
an  insured  Institution  in  connection  with  its 
conversion  into,  merger,  with,  acquisition 
by,  consolidation  with,  reorganization  into. 
or  any  combination  by  any  other  means 
with,  an  institution  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

"(G)  Exception  for  certain  institd- 
TioNS. -Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  paragraph,  section  407(d)(1)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  assessment  under  this  para- 
graph or  insurance  premium  under  section 
407(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  may  be 
imposed  on  any  insured  institution  which, 
during  May  1986,  filed  an  application  or 
notice  with  any  State  banking  agency  or  au- 
thority, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pur- 
suant to  a  transaction  which,  upon  consum- 
mation thereof,  will  result  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  institution's  status  as  an  insured 
institution  in  connection  with  its  conversion 
into,  merger  with,  or  acquisition  by  an  insti- 
tution the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  E>eposlt  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.". 

Mr.  KLECZKA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  Kleczka  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  30  minutes;  15  min- 
utes for  and  15  minutes  against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  tuid  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
will  be  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  not  take  the  entire  length  of 
time.  I  think  the  issue  is  important 
enough  to  talk  about  tonight.  If  in 
fact  we  do  not  change  it  today,  it  will 
never  be  changed.  What  we  are  talking 
about  are  the  exit  fees  contained  in 
the  legislation. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  for 
any  S4eL  who  gave  notice  that  they 
are  leaving  the  FSLIC  fund  to  go  over 
to  the  PDIC  fund  prior  to  March  31, 
you  will  pay  no  exit  fee.  So  even 
though  you  are  part  of  the  problem 
because  you  are  an  SSiL,  you  were  in- 
sured totally;  all  your  deposits  were  in- 
sured. You  can  get  out  of  town  with- 
out paying  anything  in  regular  assess- 
ments, special  assessments,  or  you 
have  no  liability  for  the  bonding  that 
is  coming  down  the  pike  and  as  adopt- 
ed today,  it  is  $5  billion  for  the  first 
phase. 

For  those  who  wiU  give  intention  to 
leave  the  FSLIC  fund  later,  the  bill 
provides  a  2-year,  regular  assessment, 
a  2-year  special  assessment;  so  bascial- 
ly  about  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  assets  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
help  out  the  FSLIC  account.  Then  you 
can  get  out  and  go  to  FDIC. 
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The  problem  with  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
stampede  of  healthy  S&L's  get  out  of 
the  FSLIC  account  and  go  over  to 
FDIC,  where  the  premium  Is  about  2V4 
times  less,  2V^  times  cheaper. 

We  are  told  by  the  FDIC  that  any 
healthy  S&L  who  leaves  will  recap 
their  cost  in  about  3  years,  so  even 
though  it  is  a  penalty  to  leave  at  2  and 
2,  2  years  regular  and  2  years  special, 
in  3  years  they  will  capitalize  their 
cost  and  it  is  a  wise  business  decision. 

The  problem  with  that  is  that  it  is 
going  to  leave  the  weak  S&L's  in  the 
FSUC  account  to  pay  off  not  only  the 
regular,  but  the  special  and  also  the 
bonding. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  out  of  that  debt  and  the  S&L's  in 
this  country,  the  weak  ones  remaining, 
will  be  knocking  on  the  door  of  the 
Treasury  for  a  bailout.  There  is  just 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it. 

The  amendment  before  us  at  this 
late  hour,  and  I  do  apologize  for  it.  I 
must  apologize  to  my  colleagues.  I 
know  the  hour  is  late,  dinner  plans  are 
being  ruined.  I  flew  in  this  morning  at 
11  o'clock.  I  have  not  seen  my  wife  for 
4  days.  Hopefully,  she  is  still  aroimd. 
so  I  am  not  doing  myself  a  favor;  but 
let  me  say.  if  we  do  not  talk  about  this 
issue  and  address  it  today,  forever  it  is 
behind  us. 

If  you  think  once  the  exodus  starts, 
this  Congress  is  going  to  change  the 
S&L  exit  fee,  if  in  fact  the  exodus 
does  occur,  which  I  believe  it  has  and 


will,  we  will  never  change  the  exit  fee. 
We  will  never  raise  the  exit  fee  and 
that  FSLIC  accoimt  will  be  weak, 
weak,  and  weaker,  to  the  tune  of  a  tax- 
payer bailout. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  amendment  which  provides 
for  a  4-year  special  assessment,  a  4- 
year  regular  assessment  that  comes 
out  to  about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  total  assets,  clearly  affordable  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  and 
for  those  who  have  given  notice  prior 
to  April  1st  they  will  be  assessed  cur- 
rent law,  which  is  a  2-year  rp?ular  as- 
sessment, a  two  year  special  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Kleczka  amendment.  I  think  the 
primary  argxunent  of  those  in  favor  of 
raising  the  exit  fee  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  15-to-5  fimding 
amendment  would  pass  and  that  there 
would  be  a  widespread  exodus  from 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  insurance 
fund  because  of  the  higher  amoimt  of 
recapitalization. 

I  support  the  amendment  as  report- 
ed out  of  the  committee.  The  bill  as 
reported  contains  a  2-plus-2  exit  fee. 
That  means  a  special  assessment  fee 
of  one-eighth  percent,  twice  that 
amount,  and  a  regular  assessment  of 
one-twelfth  twice  that  amount,  that 
adds  up  to  four-tenths  percent.  For  an 
S&L  with  $500  million  in  deposits,  the 
exit  fee  would  be  about  $2.1  million.  I 
think  that  would  deter  an  S&L  which 
just  wanted  to  get  out  for  the  sake  of 
getting  out. 

Now,  the  fear  is  that  there  might  be 
a  widespread  exodus  if  a  large  exit  fee 
is  not  included. 

The  exit  fee,  as  I  suggested,  on  a 
$500  million  deposit  account  I  think 
would  deter.  A  4-4  exit  fee  would  be 
$4.2  million. 

I  understand  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this,  but  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  and  the  subcommit- 
tee both  reported  out  a  2-plus-2  exit 

I  think  I  will  stick  with  the  conmiit- 
tee  on  this  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Kleczka 
amendment. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  before  you  a  list  of  1,000 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  this 
country.  There  are  approximately 
3,000  savings  and  loan  institutions  in 
this  country.  Of  those  3,000  institu- 
tions, one-third  of  them  have  suffi- 
cient net  worth  that  they  may  qualify 
for  FDIC  insurance. 

My  worst  fear  is  that  the  healthy 
one-third  of  the  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions represented  by  the  S&L's  on 


these  sheets  of  paper  will  simply  pay 
the  very  modest  exit  fee  that  is  in  this 
bill  and  switch  to  FDIC  insurance. 
The  fee  amounts  to  not  even  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  deposits. 

If  I  were  in  their  shoes,  I  would  take 
one  look  at  this  opening,  and  I  would 
run  right  through  it. 

The  exit  fee  that  is  in  this  bill  in- 
vites, literally  invites,  the  healthy 
S&L's  within  the  industry  to  switch  to 
FDIC  insurance.  Even  if  only  half  of 
them  accept  that  invitation,  they  will 
leave  with  FSLIC  insurance  the  mar- 
ginal performers,  the  weak  sisters  and 
the  weak  brothers,  not  a  very  promis- 
ing prospect  for  a  viable  FSLIC.  As  a 
result,  I  suspect  that  we  will  all  be 
back  to  face  this  issue  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  exit  fee. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  offered  this  amendment  in 
the  full  committee,  and  each  time  we 
voted  on  it,  the  margin  got  closer  and 
closer  as  more  people  came  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  at  stake  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  de- 
serves to  be  supported.  I  am  happy  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  I 
would  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Barnard],  the  author  of  the 
amendment  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  just  have  your  attention  for  one 
brief  second,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  was  defeated 
twice,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee. 

The  fact  that  it  got  closer  and  closer 
is  immateriaL  It  was  defeated  both 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
punitive.  It  is  coercive  and  it  would 
prohibit  a  practice  which  has  been 
possible,  though  not  common,  for  50 
years,  and  that  is  converting  from  a 
thrift  to  a  commercial  bank. 

Now,  I  sympathize  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
but  I  must  say  that  we  need  to  stick 
with  the  full  committee.  At  this  late 
hour,  please  have  confidence  that  this 
committee  has  given  this  measure  full 
attention  and  this  2-plus-2  penalty 
which  is  in  this  bill  is  fair. 

The  conjecture  Is  made  that  we  will 
promote  FSLIC  flight,  that  we  are  just 
going  to  have  them  leaving  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Compa- 
ny. That  is  not  true. 

The  projection  is  made  that  this  2- 
plus-2  was  going  to  contribute  to  the 
failure  of  the  recapitalization  plan, 
and  that  is  not  true. 

The  fact  is,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Gould,  who  is  the  author  of 
this  recapitalization  plan,  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  "I  would  stress  that  an  exit 
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fee  Is  not  wential  to  the  financial  in- 
tccritj  of  our  FEOJC  recapitaUattion 
pbUL"  Hut  oplnlfm  evidently  has  not 
changed  becauae  we  have  not  seen  any 
new  direetion  tram  that 

Let  me  say  this.  We  should  realize 
that  the  4^us-4  amendment  being  of- 
fered, we  hear  that  it  is  less  than  1 
pnoent  of  dq^oatts,  but  let  me  trans- 
late that  into  a  different  category. 
The  penalty  may  be  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  deposits,  but  it  is  17  percent  of 
net  wixth.  so  you  are  asking  a  savings 
and  loan  who  wants  to  convert  to  sac- 
rifice 17  percent  of  its  net  worth  in 
order  to  make  this  change. 

Daooo 

And  let  me  say  this:  Changing  from 
FSUC  to  FDIC  is  not  a  revolving  door. 
As  someone  said.  It  is  not  a  yellow 
path.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has  to  be 
done  in  order  to  change.  To  convert  to 
commercial  hanking  involves  increas- 
ing your  tax  Uabillty;  more  stringent 
asset  structures;  Increased  capital  re- 
quirements; more  limited  holding  com- 
pany activities;  decreased  service  cor- 
poration opportimlties;  sacrificing  the 
whole  favorable  structuring  of  out- 
stawUng  loans  or  advances  from  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks;  meeting  the 
stiff  prepayment  fees  on  those  ad- 
vances if  they  are  paid  off  early,  which 
would  have  to  happen  if  converting  to 
a  commodal  bank;  and  contending 
with  State  law  restrictions  on  commer- 
cial banks  which  do  not  affect  savings 
and  loans. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  of  these  factors 
inhibiting  people  from  leaving  FSLIC, 
but  the  detail  would  be  as  long  in  each 
case  as  the  <»e  that  I  have  selected, 
which  I  will  not  enumerate,  and  that 
is  on  the  payment  of  taxes. 

There  is  even  less  need  to  increase 
the  exit  fee  now  that  the  will  of  the 
Congress  has  been  to  reduce  the  fund- 
ing to  $5  bUlion.  Now  is  no  time  to  be 
punitive  and  coercive,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  ammdment  would  do. 
If  Members  have  noticed  the  litera- 
ture that  they  have  received  from 
those  supporting  this  bill,  there  has 
been  no  support  for  the  4-year  penalty 
by  the  U.S.  League,  the  National 
CouncQ  of  Savings,  the  Treasury,  or 
the  administration. 

So  I  urge  Manbers  to  please  stay 
with  the  committee,  stay  with  the  2- 
pIus-2  exit  fee. 

Mr.  Ctwinnaa  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Wsconsaa 
In  the  end.  it  is  punitive  and  coercive  and 
would  prohiiit  a  practice  wtiich  has  t>een  pos- 
slile,  though  not  common,  for  50  years-corv 
varUng  from  a  thrift  to  a  commercial  bank. 

I  know  my  ooHeague  does  Itw  in  good  faith. 
However,  I  must  stick  with  the  way  this  was 
worked  out  in  the  ful  Banking  Cornmittee,  on 
a  27  to  20  vote,  and  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rnandsl  Institutions  Regulatnrts,  Supervision 
and  kiauranoe.  In  short,  the  provisions  have 
withstood  tmo  ful  scale  attempts  to  do  what 
Mr.  Kl£CZKA  wants. 


He  baieva  the  higher  figure  will  prevent 
FSiX;  flight  WeH,  there  is  really  no  FSUC 
fight  Indeed,  even  if  there  was,  the  Treasury 
feels,  on  the  baaia  of  the  Bank  Board's  own 
estimates,  that  ISpercentof  the  assets  of  the 
industry  couM  leave  without  the  recapitaNza- 
tton  plan  being  sunk. 

Further,  the  National  Council  of  Savings  In- 
stituttorw.  wtiose  members  represent  about 
$450  bilHon  in  thrift  assets  fully  supports  the 
committee  position  arxj  wrote  Mr.  St  Germain 
and  Mr.  Wyue  to  that  effect  on  May  1,  1987. 
The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions  sp- 
pears  from  its  testimony  to  be  neutral  on  ttie 


Indeed,  even  Treasury  Undersecretary 
GouM.  in  large  part  the  author  of  tfie  plan, 
wrote  to  Cfiairman  St  Germain  on  February 
9,  of  tfiisyear 

"I  wouM  stress  that  an  exit  is  not  essential 
to  the  financial  integrity  of  our  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization plan."  That  opinion  has  apparently 
not  changed.  Indeed,  I  believe  ttiat  in  ttie 
Treasury  Departmenfs  last  letter  of  today, 
there  was  no  mention  of  exit  fees  at  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka  offers  an  amendment  whch 
wouM  raise  ttiat  to  what  is  called  2-plus-2 
which  is  four  times  the  regular  premium  as- 
sessment and  four  times  the  special  assess- 
ment, wtMch  converts  Into  about  0.80  percent 
of  all  insured  deposits;  or  17  percent  of  net 
worth. 

The  theory  befiind  his  amendment  is  that  it 
wouM  dncourage  healthy  thrifts  from  leaving 
the  FSUC  to  escape  paying  the  costs  of  the 
entire  recapitalization  plan. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  simple  numbers,  that  his  theory  has 
merit  I  will  get  around  to  the  exit  fee  figure  ar- 
guments at  the  end. 

However,  first,  we  shouM  realize  that  ttiere 
are  many  incentives  to  stay  with  FSLIC  and 
remain  a  savings  and  toan  wfvch  wouki  dis- 
courage If  not  prevent  the  kinds  or  results  that 
ttie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fears.  Ttiis  is 
true,  even  given  ttie  burdens  of  FSLIC  recapi- 
talizatton,  and  even  if  ttie  funding  figures  is  set 
at  $5  billion  or  $15  bilHoa 

Ttiey  include  ttiat  converting  to  commercial 
banking  involves: 

First  Increased  tax  liability; 

Second.  More  stringent  asset  stnx:tures; 

Ttiird.  Increased  capital  requirements. 

Fourth.  More  limited  hokUng  company  activi- 
ties; 

Fifth.  Decreased  servKe  corporatkxi  oppor- 
tunities; 

Sixth.  Sacrificing  the  whole  favorable  struc- 
turing of  outstandvig  k>ans  or  advances  from 
ttie  Federal  home  toan  banks; 

Seventh.  Meeting  ttie  stiff  prepayment  fees 
on  ttiose  advances  If  ttiey  are  paid  off  early 
whKh  woukj  have  to  happen  If  converting  to  a 
commercial  bark,  and 

Eighth.  Contending  with  State  law  restric- 
tions on  commercial  banks  wtiKh  do  not 
affect  savings  and  toans. 

I  couM  go  Into  detail  on  each  one  of  ttiese 
factors  InhiMting  people  from  leaving  FSLIC. 
Ttie  detail  wouM  be  as  k>ng  in  each  case  as 
ttie  one  I  have  selected,  due  to  time  con- 
straints, as  an  example— taxes. 

When  a  thrift  institution  leaves  ttie  FSUC  by 
converting  to  a  commercial  bank,  ttie  Tax 
Code  provides  that  the  thrift's  bad  debt  re- 


serve must  be  recaptured  Recapture  requires 
the  converted  ttwfft  to  report  as  taxable 
income  the  difference  betwraen  ttie  amount  of 
the  reserve  for  bad  debts  it  had  accumulated 
over  all  ttiose  years  as  a  ttvift  and  ttie  amount 
it  woukJ  have  been  entitled  to  accumulate  as 
a  commercial  tiank. 

Thia  is  not  the  end,  however.  Ttie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  furttier  provktos  ttiat  the 
bad  debt  reserve  of  a  commercial  bank  with 
assets  of  over  $500  million  must  be  recap- 
tured and  reported  as  income  over  a  4-year 
pertod.  Ttiis  means  that  if  a  large  ttvift  con- 
verts to  a  commercial  bank  ctiarter,  it  will  be 
required  to  pay  tax  on  all  of  its  bad  debt  re- 
serve. 

In  ttie  face  of  ttiis  tax  situatwn,  plus  all  ttie 
ottter  detracttons  of  converting,  the  klea  there 
will  be  a  massive  exodus  from  FSLIC  simply 
does  not  seem  realistk:. 

I  realize  that  the  FHLB  system  makes  much 
over  the  fact  that  several  conversion  applk»- 
txxis  have  t>een  put  In  the  works.  This,  ttie 
system  maintains,  stiows  wtiat  will  happen 
v^  a  tow^exit  fee.  However,  I  have  examined 
a  number  of  these  situattons.  For  instance, 
Glendale  Savings  arxl  Loan  has  written  a 
letter  of  intent  to  convert  However,  its  chair- 
man has  sakj  ttiat  because  its  good  will  ac- 
counts were  so  large  it  woukJ  have  diffk:ulty 
qualifying  for  FDIC  Insurance.  Further,  he 
stated  ttiat  Its  two-State  operatk>n — Fkxida 
and  California — made  it  difficult  to  convert 
Glendale  into  i^^bank. 

Ttie  questkxi  /emains  as  to  wtiat  tienefit 
ttiere  is  from  a  2-plus-2  formula.  Even  ttiough 
a  higtier  figure  is  not  needed,  vrtiy  not  just  set 
a  high  one?  My  reasoning  is  ttiat  ttiere  stiouki 
be  some  flexibility  in  ttie  system.  For  instance, 
some  FDIC  insured  savings  banks  have  ac- 
quired failing  S&L's  and  are  thus  operating 
under  two  separate  sets  of  regulations.  Ttiese 
instituttons  stiouki  not  be  protiibited — and  a  4- 
plus-4  formula  wtien  coupled  with  ttie  ottier 
negatives,  I  have  mentkxied  would  be  a  de 
facto  prohibitton— if  they  want,  from  convert- 
ing their  FSLIC  subskliaries  to  FDIC.  This 
vroukl  be  a  means  of  Improving  ttie  overall  ef- 
fkaency  of  their  banking  organizatk>ns.  Ttie 
committee  2-plus-2  formula  is  quite  reasona- 
ble wtiile  soniettwig  of  a  deterrent  is  not  a  flat 
prohit)ition. 

Addittonally,  I  am  Interested  in  putting  some 
substantial  limits  on  the  FHLBB.  Some  of  the 
exit  fee  charges  have  just  been  too  much.  In 
one  Florida  case,  the  judge  saki  of  such  a 
ctiarge: 

That's  extortion.  You  can  have  our  ap- 
proval to  change  your  method  of  operation 
if  we  can  extort  X  number  of  dollars  out  of 
you.  I  think  tliat's  criminal. 

Rnally,  I  would  like  to  note  ttiat  since  ttie 
special  assessment  of  V^  of  1  percent  on  de- 
posits is  sctieduled  to  be  ptiased  down  over  5 
years,  at  a  20  percent  decline  per  year,  by  ttie 
third  year,  it  comes  ctieaper  to  stay  in  FSLIC 
ttian  to  leave  even  under  the  2-pkJS-2  formula. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  support  its  committee's  verskin  and 
oppose  ttie  amendment  Indeed,  since  we 
have  voted  for  ttie  tow  funding  level  of  $5  bu- 
tton for  2  years,  I  cannot  see  how  this  amend- 
ment makes  sense.  No  one  is  going  to  leave 


with  a  Hmited  recapitalizatnn  burden  like  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Roemxr]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kleczka  amendment. 
You  see  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
allowed  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
to  come  up  with  a  2-year.  $5  billion 
plan  that  they  know  is  not  adequate. 
They  know.  They  know  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  back  next  year 
and/or  the  year  after  that.  It  is  not 
enough. 

Those  in  the  industry  who  are  able 
to  move  now  are  under  added  pressure 
to  do  so.  When  they  move,  what  hap- 
pens? The  strongest,  the  best,  the  big- 
gest, the  most  profitable  members  of 
the  S&L  industry  wiU  leave  the  FSLIC 
fund.  That  hurts  us  both  ways.  We 
lose  on  our  2  and  5  year  fees,  and  we 
weaken  the  industry  itself. 

The  reason  why  Kleczka  is  impor- 
tant is  that  it  puts  a  responsible  exit 
fee  to  make  sure  that  the  industry 
hangs  together.  Without  Kleczka,  I 
will  tell  you  what  will  happen.  The 
biggest  guys,  the  best,  the  most  profit- 
able, will  leave  the  Industry  with  the 
weakest,  the  least  profitable,  and  we 
will  be  back  sooner  than  next  year  or 
the  year  after,  and  the  job  wUl  be 
much  tougher. 

I  know  these  issues  escape— and  I 
say  this  gently— many  Members  who 
do  not  work  in  the  esoteric  area  of  the 
banking  industry.  I  imderstand  that, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  tough  sometimes 
to  come  in  cold  and  imderstand  what 
is  at  hand.  What  is  at  hand  here  is 
that  we  have  moved  on  2  and  5.  and 
left  the  window  open  for  the  biggest 
boys  in  the  industry  to  leave  the  ship. 
If  we  are  not  careful,  there  will  not  be 
enough  money  in  the  Industry  to  save 
the  ship,  and  the  taxpayers'  money 
will  f  oUow. 

Support  Kleczka;  he  is  right. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DaraxR]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  George 
Gould,  the  author  of  the  FSLIC  re- 
capitalization plan,  has  stated  that  an 
exit  fee  is  not  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  FSLIC  recapitalization  plan? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  TORRES.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  an 
exit  fee  of  2-plus-2  or  42  basis  points 
exceeds  what  the  average  of  the  entire 
thrift   industry   earned   on   its    1985 

Assets? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Tes.  that 
is  absolutely  true. 


BCr.  TORRES.  Would  not  an  exit  fee 
that  is  too  high  amount  to  what  I 
would  dte  as  an  analogy  a  "Berlin 
Wall"  and  discotuage  new  capital  from 
coming  into  the  industry? 

Mr.  DRI3ESI  of  California.  Yes.  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  that  we  have 
is  that  everyone  is  talking  here  about 
what  we  have  got  to  do  to  keep  people 
in  the  savings  and  loan  business,  but 
we  are  not  doing  ans^hlng  at  aU  to  en- 
courage people  to  get  into  this  indus- 
try, and  in  fact  moving  from  the  2- 
plus-2  penalty,  which  is  in  fact  a  pen- 
alty In  Itself,  up  to  4-plus-4.  all  we  are 
doing  is  discouraging  new  capital  from 
coming  into  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness, and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
real  mistake.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Bfr.  KLEXDZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [BCr.  Valxhtiiik]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  this  time  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment and  to  engage  in  a  colloquy.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  a  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  dealing  with  grand- 
fathering. It  Is  my  understanding  that 
a  savings  and  loan  association  that  ter- 
minated its  insurance  under  section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  the 
first  step  in  a  transaction  resulting  in 
its  acqxilsltion  by  an  FDIC-insured  in- 
stitution would  be  grandfathered  by 
subsection  (G),  and  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  fee  under  section 
407(d)  or  otherwise,  if  it  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  the  appropriate  State 
banking  department  or  federal  regula- 
tor during  May  1986.  Is  that  the  case 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding is  correct. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  the  previous  colloquy, 
the  chairman  has  doubts  about  that 
which  was  enunciated,  and  for  that 
reason  I  felt  that  I  should  put  it  in  the 
RscoRD  immediately  after  the  affirma- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KlbczkaI.  I  shall  be  looking  at  it 
further  between  now  and  the  time  we 
go  to  conference. 

Blr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  whan  the  House  Banking 
Committee  consktored  this  legialalton.  there 
was  conakterable  debate  about  the  appropiv 
ate  levels  of  exit  fees.  A  balance  was  aoimht 
whk:h.  white  not  preckxfng  hesNhy  thrifts  from 
leaving  FSLIC,  dM  give  a  thrift  pause  before 
acting  to  leave  the  FSUC.  The  current  eidt  fee 
of  2-phJS-2  is  inadequate  aa  a  reaonabto  de- 
terrent 

With  the  modfficatton  of  H.R.  27.  the  need 
for  a  more  stringent  exit  fee  is  deariy  needed. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  amendment 
fills  that  void. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  can  speculate  as  to  wfik:h 
S&L  wUI  seek  to  opt  out  of  FSUC.  But  we 
cannot  deny  ttiat  ttiere  will  be  those  wtio  do 
seek  to  leave.  If  you  were  an  operator  of  a 
ttvift  institutton  and  were  faced  «^  ttie  pros- 
pects of  record  number  failing  instituttons  and 
a  Government  polKy  ttiat  drove  away  new  irv 
vestment  funds  vyhile  refusing  to  damp  down 
on  unwise  management  polkaes.  wtiat  wouM 
you  decxto?  WouU  you  want  to  be  left  with 
ttie  uncertainty  gripjsing  the  future  of  ttie 
FSLIC  soundness?  Sound,  conservative  busi- 
ness sense  will  likely  dk^ate  ttiat  such  finan- 
cial instituttons  wW  be  to  withdraw  from  FSUC, 
provkling  more  certainty  and  predtotabiity.  An 
effective  exit  fee  will  prevent  ttiat  from  hap- 
pening. 

Without  the  Kleczka  amendment,  many 
healthy  thrifts  will  withdraw  and  FSUC  wiH 
enter  into  a  never-ending  tailspin  dragging  our 
Government  and  likely  the  taxpayers  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  ttie  morass.  Ttie  4-pktt-4 
amendment  will  set  up  an  adequate  hurdto  to 
deter  a  mass  exodus  from  FSUC.  And  frankly, 
that  is  what  we  need.  To  maintain  FSUC,  we 
need  a  healthy  base.  Without  this  amendment, 
that  base  wHI  be  less  certain  and  likely  to 
erode. 

I  urge  members  to  support  the  Kleczka 
amendment 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lehmah]. 

Mr.  LEHIiCAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  and  my  colleague  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  know  that  his 
intention  here  is  admirable.  We  all 
want  a  sound,  secure  Insurance  fund. 
However.  I  do  not  share  his  version 
that  this  bill  wiU  do  anything  at  all  to 
harm  that. 

This  issue  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  full  Banking  Committee  and  a 
variety  of  exit  fee  schemes  were  debat- 
ed, intimately  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  exit  fee  scheme  embodied 
in  H  Jl.  27. 

The  2-plus-2  exit  fee  approach  is  rea- 
sonable and  prudent.  Two  years  of  reg- 
ular assessments  and  2  years  of  special 
assessments  constitutes  a  very  healthy 
price  for  any  thrift  wishing  to  exit  the 
insurance  fund  and  it  is  not  a  decision 
which  will  be  made  lightly. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bakhabo].  what  we 
already  have  in  the  bill  amounts  to  8H 
percent  of  a  company's  net  worth.  The 
language  in  the  Kleczka  amendment 
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would  Increu*  that  to  an  unreason- 
able 17  percent 

The  2-plus-2  exit  fee  scheme  will  not 
result  In  a  mass  exodus  of  thrifts  from 
FSUC.  There  Is  clear  evidence  that 
leas  than  13  percent  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry can  meet  the  capital  require- 
ments of  the  FDIC  and  would  even  be 
able  to  leave  FSLIC.  Furthermore, 
Oeorge  Gould.  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  indicated  that  at  least 
19  percent  of  the  industry's  assets 
could  leave  the  fimd  without  threaten- 
ing the  financial  integrity  of  the 
FSUC  recapitalization  plan. 

Finally,  there  are  very  clear  struc- 
tural reasons  why  a  healthy  thrift 
would  not  abandon  its  thrift  charter 
for  a  commercial  bank  charter:  these 
include  higher  capital  requirements: 
Increased  tax  liability:  more  limited 
holding  company  activities:  and  re- 
strictions by  State  laws.  I  would  point 
out  that  S&L's  in  California  could  not 
even  take  advantage  of  the  2-plus-2 
under  existing  law. 

Exit  fees  are  not  integral  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  FSLIC  recapitalization 
plan.  High  exit  fees  will  discourage  po- 
tential buyers  of  troubled  thrifts  who 
someday  may  decide  to  convert  these 
charters.  Why  should  a  potential 
thrift  buyer  be  forced  to  encumber 
this  exit  fee  obligation? 

The  concept  of  exit  fees  are  to  pe- 
nalize well-run.  high  net  worth  thrifts 
in  the  worst  way— by  eliminating  their 
option  to  leave  the  fund.  We  need 
good,  sound  banking  regulations.  If 
there  is  no  option  open  but  to  remain 
in  the  fund,  the  FHLBB  will  have  a 
captive  audience  to  experiment  with 
and  no  incentive  to  be  reasonable. 

D  2000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klsczka]  has  3 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlie]  has  4  minutes 
remaining.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  the  privilege  of  closing  debate. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  ErdbkichI. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

As  was  said  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  exit  fees,  indeed  any  exit  fee.  is 
a  punitive  fee  that  is  being  imposed  in 
this  instance  by  this  measure  as  a 
heavy  hand  of  Government  to  try  to 
take  the  place  of  what  should  be  a 
market  decision  as  to  whether  any  of 
these  entities  want  to  make  a  decision 
on  their  own  based  on  market  forces 
to  change  the  style  of  the  institution 
that  they  are. 

I  think  that  the  2-plus-2  went  too 
far,  in  my  judgment.  But  the  bill  came 
out  of  the  committee  at  that  level,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  urge  defeat  of 
4-by-4.  It  is  punitive  and  it  will  injure 


the  system  in  the  long  term.  We  need 
to  defeat  the  measure. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IM  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vemto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Klbczka]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  we  have  to 
look  at  the  variation  between  what  the 
fees  are  for  the  FDIC.  which  is,  of 
course,  where  the  thrift  institutions 
are  transferring  out  of  the  FSLIC 
fund,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  fees  cur- 
rently in  the  FSLIC  are  2V^  times  as 
high  as  the  fees  would  be  in  the  cur- 
rent FDIC. 

If  we  permit,  for  instance,  under  this 
legislation  the  type  of  penalty  that  is 
being  discussed  for  exits,  we  are  going 
to  have  many  healthy  institutions,  I 
predict,  that  are  going  to  take  that 
path.  The  fact  is.  I  understand  that 
being  in  the  insurance  pool  with 
regard  to  the  FSLIC  gives  a  little  dis- 
comfort. There  is  uncertainty.  There 
is  no  predictability,  and  a  lot  of  these 
companies  would  like  to  buy  their  way 
out  of  this  particular  fund  with  this 
exit-fee  payment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  though, 
that  those  that  remain  will  be  those 
that  can  afford  to  buy  their  way  out, 
those  that  have  serious  problems,  and 
the  end  result,  of  course.  wlU  be  that 
that  fund  is  going  to  have  to  either 
borrow  more  money,  increase  the  as- 
sessments, or  ultimately  come  back  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  an  infusion 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  it  is  much 
more  rational  over  this  period  of  time 
we  are  having  this  stress  in  terms  of 
the  FSLIC  fimd  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion and  try  to  encourage  the  funds  to 
remain  and  the  assessments  to  remain 
being  paid  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Shumway]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Let  me  address  one  part  of  this 
debate,  and  that  is  the  estimates  about 
how  many  thrifts  may  leave  the 
system  and  move  over  to  FDIC. 

We  had  testimony  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs that  actually  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  thrift  industry  would 
even  qualify  to  join  the  FDIC. 

I  know  some  of  you  are  probably 
worried  about  what  happened  last 
March  31  of  this  year.  There  were  a 
number  of  large  California  S&L's  that 
announced  their  intentions  of  switch- 
ing from  FSLIC  to  FDIC. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  was  done 
purely  as  a  defensive  measure,  a  step 
taken  in  legal  prudence,  because  the 
language  of  H.R.  27,  which  had  been 
released  just  a  few  days  before,  al- 
lowed the  potential  for  the  transfer 


from  funds  without  any  exit  fee.  if  an 
institution  had  a  letter  of  intent,  a 
memorandum,  and  it  filed  with  the 
regulators  any  paper  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  shown  intent  to 
transfer,  so  in  an  exercise  of  legal  pru- 
dence they  did  that.  It  reaUy  did  not 
mean  they  wanted  to  leave  the  system, 
but  they  were  simply  complying  with 
what  they  thought  the  law  would  be. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]  has  1^ 
minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtliz]  has  the  right 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Parris]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtue]  would  have  1 
minute  remaining  after  this. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  me  this 
time. 

I  think,  ladies  and  gentleman,  we 
ought  to  consider  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  adopted  a  measure  here 
today  that  will  make  it  impossible,  a 
woefully  inadequate  solution  to  the 
problem. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  increase 
the  exit  fees,  so  we  wiU  exacerbate  the 
problem  of  healthy  banks  acquiring 
unhealthy  thrifts.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  do  that. 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  save  the 
thrift  industry  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible:  and  as  we  Jack  up  the 
price  of  a  healthy  financial  institution 
to  help  bail  out  some  of  our  neighbor- 
hood savings  and  loans,  we  are  doing  it 
exactly  in  a  backward. fashion  if  we  in 
fact  increase  the  exit  fees. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Barnard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  it  has  been  said  this 
afternoon  that  the  FSLIC  is  2V4  per- 
cent that  of  FDIC. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Two  and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  What  that  is  is  a 
special  assessment,  and  that  special  as- 
sessment is  phased  out  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczxa]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1 V4  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  in  conclusion,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  indicated  that  If  we  did 
not  go  $15  billion  amendment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate,  there  would 
be  a  race  to  the  Treasury  for  a  bailout, 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  in  fact  this  exit  fee  is  not 
sufficient  enough  to  provide  for  some 
decent  receipts  for  the  FSLIC  account. 

Now,  if  in  fact  we  are  to  believe  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  that  in 
fact  thrifts  are  not  going  to  lose  or  not 
leave  FSLIC,  then  why  are  they  ob- 


jecting to  the  higher  exit  fee?  Because 
they  know  dam  well  that  with  a 
higher  exit  fee,  some  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  stay  around  and  pay  their 
portion  of  the  insurance  fund. 

We  are  told  that  for  50  years. 
FSLIC-insured  S&L's  were  transfer- 
ring over  to  FDIC.  You  bet  they  were. 

You  know  what  they  were  doing. 
They  were  paying  an  exit  fee. 

Current  law  provides  for  an  exit  fee. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  most  recent 
changes  to  the  FDIC,  the  S&L's  in- 
volved paid  almost  a  lO-y^ir  exit  fee, 
that  high;  and  none  of  them  ever  went 
to  court  to  protest  that,  so  that  is  not 
really  accurate. 

If  in  fact  we  wanted  to  provide  for  a 
healthy  FSLIC  account,  I  think  we 
should  ask  that  those  people  in  Wis- 
consin with  healthy  thrifts  stay  in  the 
accoimt. 

They  told  me  as  recently  as  Satur- 
day that  they  are  getting  out,  be  it  $5 
billion,  $15  billion,  the  exit  fee  is  forc- 
ing them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
probably  some  exit  fee  is  needed.  The 
question  is,  of  course,  how  much? 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  so  high  as 
to  prohibit  legitimate  withdrawals.  We 
do  not  want  to  discourage  savings  and 
loans,  on  the  other  hand,  from  exiting 
if.  as  the  gentleman  from  Viriginia  in- 
dicated, they  could  be  helped  and  the 
system  itself  could  be  helped. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  failing  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  of  Ohio  con- 
verted to  FDIC,  and  it  helped  the  de- 
pository system  as  a  whole.  I  think  4- 
plus-4  exit  fee  is  pimitive  and  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]  that  would 
increase  the  exit  fee  assessed  on  thrifts  that 
withdraw  from  the  FSLIC  system.  This  amend- 
ment would  reverse  ttie  position  adopted  by 
the  Banking  Committee  on  this  very  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Chainrian,  the  plight  of  the  FSLIC  is  by 
rx)  means  a  new  phenomerwn.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  mass 
exodus  of  healthy  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions converting  to  FDIC-insured  t)anks.  Over 
tfie  last  2  years,  while  the  Congress  has  been 
debating  the  precise  nature  of  the  FSLIC  re- 
capitalization bill,  less  than  10  thrifts  have 
converted  to  FDIC  coverage.  Thus,  ttiere  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  ttie  Congress  to 
depart  substantially  from  the  50-year  history 
which  has  permitted  depository  institutions  to 
convert  freely  from  FSLIC  to  FDIC  Insurance 
and  vice  versa  The  so-called  2-plus-2  exit  fee 
agreed  upon  t>y  the  Banking  Committee  was 
not  amved  at  lightly  and  is  more  than  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  FSLIC  for  those 
relativeiy  few  thrifts  eligible  to  convert  to  FDIC 
coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Barnard]  In 
urging  our  colleagues  to  support  the  commit- 


tee bHI  on  the  subject  of  exit  fees.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  for  bringing  this 
complex  legislatkin  to  thte  House  floor  in  a 
manner  that  permitted  maximum  participatkm 
by  committee  members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klbczka]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
engage  in  a  short  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee,  and  to 
bring  to  his  attention  an  alleged  im- 
propriety that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  of  the  institu- 
tion formerly  known  as  the  First 
South  Corp.  Savings  &  Loan. 

The  First  South  Savings  &  Loan  has 
subsequently  gone  into  receivership 
and  is  now  managed  by  FSLIC. 

There  are  two  instances  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman.  One  involves  accounts  by 
couples,  a  man  and  wife,  where  more 
than  two  accoiuts  had  been  opened. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Members 
that  this  will  not  take  but  Just  a 
minute. 
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It  is  aUeged  that  the  officers  of  the 
former  First  South  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  represented  that  a  couple 
which  opened  more  than  two  savings 
accounts  would  receive  coverage  of 
$200,000  for  the  multiple,  $100,000  for 
each  of  the  depositors.  Subsequently  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  deposi- 
tors will  not  receive  that  coverage. 

The  second  case  is  in  the  instance  of 
accounts  opened  by  a  nu^  water  asso- 
ciation. It  was  understood  that  each 
member  of  that  association,  whose 
meter  deposit  was  contained  in  one  of 
these  meter  accounts,  would  receive 
coverage  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  I  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  investigate  these 
allegations  and  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  represent  the  public  interest 
which  is  the  biterest  of  the  depositors 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  discussed  both  of  these  situations 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that,  if  indeed  in 
the  case  of  the  testamentary  trust  as 
well  as  the  case  of  the  rural  water  as- 
sociation that  they  were  given  what 
obviously  was  false  information,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  luUed  into  a 
sense  of  security  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly  they  have  available  to  them 
in  both  instances  the  legal  process.  By 
the  same  token.  I  would  be  happy  to 


have  the  committee  staff,  as  well,  look 
into  the  situation  and  determine  If 
anything  could  be  done  short  of  legal 
proceedings.  But  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  at  first  blush  I  have 
my  doubts.  We  certainly  will  have  the 
committee  staff  look  into  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  assurances.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  GermaihI.  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  sponsor  of  section 
211(a),  I  wsmt  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  cooperation  in  incorporating 
this  section  into  the  bill  and  to  ask  a 
few  questions  that  will  clarify  its 
intent.  Is  it  the  chairman's  under- 
standing that  section  211  of  this  act  Is 
designed  to  end  the  costly  and  time 
consimiing  delays  associated  with  ap- 
plications submitted  to  the  Bank 
Board  for  approval  or  disapproval? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  And 
it  does  this  by  requiring  the  Bank 
Board,  within  60  days  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  to  promulgate  time  limits  on 
its  responses  to  each  type  of  applica- 
tion presented  to  the  Board  for  ap- 
proval. An  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  additional 
debt  issuance  by  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company.  For  this  application, 
section  211(b)  sets  a  specific  deadline 
of  60  days. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes.  The  Bank 
Board  itself  has  acknowledged  the 
need  for  these  types  of  deadlines. 
Comparable  time  restrictions  already 
exist  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
with  respect  to  bank  holding  company 
applications  and  for  the  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  antitrust 
review  of  merger  proposals. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
also  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  once  these  time  limits  were  pro- 
mulgated, the  Board  would  have  to  act 
within  these  time  periods  or  the  appli- 
cation in  question  would  lie  deemed  to 
be  approved?  However,  these  would  be 
tnaxi"""",  not  minimum,  time  limits. 
Nothing  in  section  211  would  preclude 
the  Bank  Board  from  acting  on  an  vp- 
plication  before  the  timetable  dead- 
line. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Sec- 
tion 211,  therefore,  will  strengthen  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  because  it 
removes  an  impediment  to  effective 
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loog-tenn  plumlnv  ■nd  facilitates  the 
flow  of  new  capital  into  thrift  institu- 
tioos.  It  does  this  by  eliminating  the 
uncertainty  and  dday  that  now  fre- 
quently attend  dedsimis  by  the  Bank 
Board.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
time. 

Mr.  ST  OERliAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill?  If  there 
are  no  further  amendbnents.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Tht  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoiLHo]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  OucKMAH.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJl.  27)  to  facilitate 
the  provision  of  additional  financial 
resources  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  154,  he  reported 
the  bOl  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  l^eWh^e. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
wanom  to  himwiiiit  omRKD  bt  mr.  pabxis 

Mr.  PARRia  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wHl  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Passu  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJt.  17,  to  the  Committee- on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.          

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Bfr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  402,  nays 
6,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 
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Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  system." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr,  CHAPPELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  financial  resources 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  and,  for  purposes 
of  strengthening  the  reserves  of  the 
Corporation,  to  establish  a  forbear- 
ance program  for  thrift  institutions 
and  to  provide  additional  congression- 
al oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
blM  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  state  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  filed.  It  can  be  filed  during  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  can  be  fUed 
during  special  orders? 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPOINTBiENT  OF  CONFERENCE 
ON  H.R.  1157,  FARM  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1986 

BCr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to 
provide  for  an  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram applicable  to  producers  of  the 
crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  farmers  adversely  affected  by 
natural  disasters  in  1986,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees: 

On  all  Senate  amendments  except 
Senate  amendment  21:  Messrs.  db  la 
Garza.  Glickman,  Huckabt,  Mas- 
LENEE,  and  Roberts;  and 

On  Senate  amendment  21:  Mr. 
Nowak  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1115 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1115. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed  with  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  wondering  if  a  rule  has  been  filed 
on  the  portion  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  which  is  expected  to  be  de- 
bated tomorrow.  I  have  been  here  all 
evening,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
rule  being  filed. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know  hearings  are  currently  im- 
derway  on  legislation  which  proposes 
to  increase  the  current  minimum 
wage.  As  we  continue  to  consider  these 
proposals,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
and  also  to  have  inserted  into  today's 
Record  a  statement  by  John  Sloan, 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  half  a  million  small 
business  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Sloan's  statement,  entitled 
"Minimum  Wage  Hike  Would  Hurt 
Marginal  Employees,  Employers,"  pro- 
vides clear  evidence  that  the  minimum 
wage  concept  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  gone.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine  Mr. 
Sloan's  statement  as  they  consider  the 
various  proposals  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Mnmnni  Wage  Hncx  Wotnj)  Hdkt 

Margihal  Employzes,  Emplotxis 

(By  John  Sloan) 

"The  good  news  is,  we're  giylng  you  a 
raise.  The  bad  news  is,  you  no  longer  have  a 
job."  That's  how  one  Texas  small-business 
owner  describes  the  dilemma  he  and  his  em- 
ployees will  face  if  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  its  half -million  mem- 
bers—small-and  independent  business 
owners— the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  found  73  percent  opposed 
increasing  the  minimum  wage. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  Rep. 
Augustus  Hawltins,  D-Calif.,  jointly  intro- 
duced legislation  in  late  March  which  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  an  hour,  in 
three  steps,  by  1990  and  index  it  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  hourly  wage  thereafter. 

Kennedy  claims  the  current  minimum 
wage,  M.35  an  hour,  "permits  unscrupulous 
firms  with  significant  market  power  to  ex- 
ploit their  lowest  paid  worlters."  In  fact,  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  likely  to 
hurt  those  lowest  paid  worlcers. 

The  wage  increase  helps  those  who  are 
able  to  keep  their  jobs,  but  even  a  modest 
10-percent  increase  pushes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minimum  wage  earners  out  of 
the  job  market  and  into  the  "non-working 
and  poorer"  category. 

Raising  worker  wsiges  with  no  compensa- 
tory increase  in  productivity  is  bad  business 
practice  and  it  is  inflationary.  Mandating  a 
higher  wage  scale  causes  prudent  business 
owners  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  costs. 

Prior  to  the  last  minimum  wage  increase 
in   1980,  the  University  of  Michigan  sur- 


veyed employers  from  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  employing  12  percent  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  earners.  Of  those  surveyed:  11 
percent  said  they  canceled  or  postponed 
plans  to  hire  new  workers;  9  percent  said 
they  would  reduce  employee  work  hours:  7 
percent  said  they  would  lay  off  workers: 
and.  8  percent  said  they  would  not  fill  va- 
cancies. 

Another  argument  frequently  used  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  higher  minimum  wage 
is  the  myth  that  the  minimum  wage-earner 
stands  as  the  sole  breadwinner  of  a  family, 
tolling  eight  hours  a  day  to  eke  out  a 
meager  living  for  his  wife  and  children.  To 
the  contrary,  demographic  research  dos>e  in 
1980  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Commlaaton 
found  that  most  tninimnm  wage  earners 
were  single,  without  dependents  and  living 
in  mid-to  upper-income  families.  Only  one 
in  10  headed  a  family  with  a  poverty-level 
income.  More  than  three  out  of  four  lived  in 
households  with  incomes  at  least  50  percent 
alx>ve  the  poverty  line. 

Supporters  of  the  higher  wage  say  it 
would  redistribute  wealth  more  equitably. 
In  fact,  the  lion's  share  of  "new  money" 
would  flow  to  middle-income  families,  per- 
haps even  widening  the  gap  between  upper- 
and  lower-income  people. 

A  minimum  wage  increase  would  be  most 
harmful  to  two  groups:  marginal  employers 
and  marginal  employees.  It  would  (»ntrlb- 
ute  mightily  to  inflation.  It  would  reduce 
productivity.  As  the  New  York  Times  said  in 
an  editorial  on  Janury  14,  ". . .  there  is  a  vir- 
tual (x>nsensus  among  economists  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
passed."  Small-business  owners  agree. 


WOMEN  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  accomplish- 
ment and  encourage  achievement 
among  our  dedicated  Government 
workers.  We  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  a  growth  in  the  number  of 
women  entering  public  service  and  it  is 
a  healthy  and  desirable  trend.  We 
should  be  proud  of  this  achievement. 

During  the  Federal  Employed 
Women  17th  National  Training  Con- 
ference held  in  Nevada  of  last  year, 
Stella  Guerra,  the  Director  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  delivered  a  dynamic  ad- 
dress highlighting  the  achievements  of 
women.  She  traced  the  history  of 
women  entering  the  work  force,  the 
resulting  economic  and  social  changes, 
highlighted  the  specific  achievement 
of  women  who  had  achieved  a  first  in 
their  field,  and  discussed  the  future 
potential  of  women  in  the  work  force, 
particular  in  professional  positions. 
The  speech  was  one  deserving  of  both 
attention  and  recognition. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  others 
agreed  with  this  assessment.  For  this 
speech  was  printed  in  the  September 
1986  issue  of  the  authoritative  Vital 
Speeches,   which   selects   twice   each 
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month  the  other  standing  speeches  de- 
livered by  Influential  Individuals 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  world. 

Howevw,  this  outstanding  speech 
has  received  another  recognition  Just 
recently.  The  respected  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge.  PA  select- 
ed Stella  Ouena  to  receive  its  distin- 
guished George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  in  the  category  of  public  ad- 
dren.  This  is  indeed  an  outstanding 
recognition  for  the  content  and  the 
menage  of  this  powerful  speech  deliv- 
ered by  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
qualified  individuals  presently  serving 
in  the  Federal  Oovanment. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  the  CoHOBSssiOHAL  Rscord  the 
q)ee(di  by  Stella  Ouerra  "Women  in 
America  Shooting  for  the  Stars."  I  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
hcHDea  that  they  will  read  this  impor- 
tant address. 

The  statonent  referred  to  follows: 
Worn  HI  Ambuca  SHOoniro  foe  thb  Sxaks 


«swsi 


t  OVBSKLVKS  SO  DO  WK  ACT 


(By  Stella  G.  Guem) 

IiM  me  betln  by  telling  you  what  an  honor 
it  is  for  me  to  be  partldpating  in  the  open- 
\Dt  aeMion  of  the  Federally  Employed 
Women  (FEW)  17th  National  Training  Pro- 
gram. Accepting  the  invitation  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  a  year  ago.  reaffirms 
my  belief  that  commitments  is  easy  when  it 
involves  something  that  you  truly  love  and 
respect. 

Through  my  years  in  federal  service  I 
have  come  to  recognize  and  respect  FEW  as 
a  »«*'W"g  force  in  strengthening  the  careers 
of  women. 

ra:W— I  salute  you  for  the  leadership  you 
provide  to  all  of  us  in  federal  service.  I  en- 
courage you  to  continue  providing  the  direc- 
tion which  makes  the  government  world  of 
work,  an  environment  of  progress,  pride  and 
growth. 

As  the  date  approached.  I  began  to  give 
serious  thought  to  what  I  would  share  with 
you  today.  Several  topics  came  to  mind— two 
were  quickly  cast  aside,  considering  we  were 
in  Las  Vegas,  risk-taking  and  Oramm- 
Rudman. 

Finally,  I  decided  to  talk  about  women— 
the  progress  we've  made  in  the  past  and  the 
strides  we  are  making  today.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  want  to  share  some  thoughts  with 
you— about  how  each  one  of  us  here  today 
can  truly  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star  and 
chart  our  own  course  for  tomorrow.  A 
course  that  will  let  us  share  in  the  fruits  of 
this  great  nation's  success  and  fuel  new  gen- 
erations of  achievers  for  many   years  to 


Flnt.  let's  take  a  trip  back  to  the  past  and 
take  a  brief  glimpse  at  the  road  we  have 
traveled.  Rocky,  and  at  times  filled  with  a 
pothole  or  two,  our  path  has  lieen  similar  to 
a  new  bom  baby.  Like  a  new  bom  struggling 
to  focus  with  blurry  vision  on  those  admir- 
ing parents  that  hold  her  aloft  for  all  to  see, 
we  have  strived  to  focus  on  our  personal  ob- 
jectives as  well  as  worked  to  help  America 
achieve  its  present  day  global  status  as  the 
most  prosperous  country  In  the  world. 

Dating  tiack  to  our  forebears  who  first 
stepped  foot  on  American  soil,  we  have  been 
a  part  of  our  nation's  progress.  In  what 
some  have  caUed  the  toddler  years  of  our 
country— the    1800's.   we    helped   America 


take  its  first  steps  towards  world  promi- 
nence. We  moved  west,  we  worked  in  the 
fields  tilling  the  soil,  and  in  the  factories  to 
produce  the  food  and  goods  that  our  coim- 
try  needed  to  prosper  and  grow. 

Moving  on— in  the  1900's,  during  what 
some  have  affectionately  referred  to  "the 
Rosle  the  Riveter  period."  working  in  ship- 
yards and  steel  mills,  we  helped  our  nation 
meet  labor  shortages  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis.  Afterwards,  many  of  us  who  had  en- 
tered the  worltforce  returned  home— but  not 
for  long.  By  the  mid-point  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, vlrttially  no  aspect  of  American  society 
had  been  left  untouched  by  our  eager  rush 
in  the  labor  force. 

Like  a  child  that  is  anxious  to  leam  about 
the  world  and  all  its  opportimities,  we  began 
to  stretch,  to  grow  and  expand  our  horizons. 
In  a  span  of  less  than  50  years,  our  numbers 
in  the  labor  force  doubled.  Our  unbridled 
innocence  and  energy  altered  forever  the 
way  we  lived  and  worked  in  this  country.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  1970'8  more  of  us 
were  enrolled  in  college  than  ever  before, 
and  we  began  to  move  rapidly  into  business. 
Industry,  the  federal  sector,  the  teaching 
fields  and  other  professions  such  as  law  and 
medicine. 

The  early  years  of  America  was  indeed  a 
time  of  challenge  and  a  time  of  change.  As 
women,  we  were  a  "spitting  image"  of  that 
challenge  and  change.  When  America 
dreamed— we  dreamed.  When  our  nation 
stretched  to  achieve,  we  stretched.  When 
America  laughed,  we  shared  in  that  laugh- 
ter. Collectively,  like  that  great  universal 
symbol  that  stands  off  the  shores  of  New 
York— Lady  Liberty— we  too  stand  as  clear 
examples  that  in  this  country  our  dreams 
are  achievable  because  we  have  the  freedom 
to  work  toward  change  and  to  pursue  our 
success-oriented  goals.  Tes,  relying  on  inner 
strength,  American  women  have  made  re- 
marluble  and  magnificent  strides. 

Today,  we  are  in  time  like  no  other  period 
in  our  nation's  history,  under  the  leadeship 
of  a  president  who  has  profoundly  effected 
the  way  Americans  think  about  themselves. 
We  are  moving  ahead  with  great  vigor  and  a 
national  commitment  not  experienced  in 
quite  some  time.  Today  we  see  a  spirit  of  ac- 
complishment and  a  sense  of  pride  seen  on 
the  national  level. 

With  that  same  belief  in  achievement  and 
success,  we  have  moved  with  America  from 
the  so-called  "smoke  stacked"  industries  of 
years  past  to  an  economy  where  three  out 
of  four  jobs  are  related  in  the  service  indus- 
try. In  this  industry,  on  an  average,  we've 
created  one  million  new  jobs  each  year  for 
the  past  20  years;  of  these,  two  million  out 
of  three  have  gone  to  women.  Right  now, 
more  than  54  percent  of  our  country's 
women  are  working  and  our  percentage  in 
the  overall  workforce  has  increased  to  44 
percent.  In  short,  we  are  continuing  to  help 
America  forge  an  environment  that  says — 
opportunities  are  abundant. 

In  this  environment  of  prosperity  we've 
seen  many  firsts: 

The  first  female  brigadier  general. 

The  first  female  astronaut. 

The  first  female  sky  marshal. 

The  first  female  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  first  female  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  first  female  director  of  CSvil  Service. 

The  first  female  U.S.  Customs  rep  in  a 
foreign  country. 

The  first  female  to  graduate  at  the  very 
top  of  the  class  in  a  service  academy— Navy 
'84;  Air  Force  '86. 


This  list  goes  on  and  on— and  this  same 
progress  can  be  seen  in  all  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  business  there's  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  who  own  their  own 
business.  The  number  of  self-employed 
women  from  1980-1984  alone  jumped  22  per- 
cent to  2.6  million  people. 

Three  key  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
significant  upswing. 

First,  we  are  gaining  experience  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  both  corporate  Amer- 
ica and  the  federal  sector.  We  are  moving 
into  middle  and  upper  level  managment  at  a 
record  pace. 

In  the  Federal  and  upper  level  manage- 
ment, in  the  past  very  few  of  us  were  found 
at  the  senior  executive  level.  According  to 
recent  figures  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  government  wide,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  women  have  gone  from  180  to  598 
in  the  senior  executive  service. 

Additionally,  at  the  GS-13  through  GS-15 
level,  we  have  approximately  26,000  federal- 
ly employed  women  involved  in  the  decison 
making  process. 

In  the  Air  Force,  we've  experienced  this 
same  upswing. 

Between  1974-84  we  went  from  29.9  per- 
cent to  35.6  percent  women  in  the  civilian 
workforce. 

By  1990  the  number  of  women  in  blue  are 
expected  to  climb  to  a  record  high  of  84,000. 
And  in  the  past  eight  years,  30,000  new  posi- 
tions have  been  opened  to  Air  Force  women 
in  uniform.  This  same  trend  holds  true  in 
our  sister  services.  With  Initiatives  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  such  as  their  Execu- 
tive Leadership  Demonstration  Program,  we 
expect  those  numbers  to  climb  even  higher. 

The  second  factor  pushing  us  on  and 
upward  has  been  education.  Across  the  land, 
numbers  Increased  twofold  in  the  past  21 
years  for  those  of  us  entering  the  halls  of 
higher  educatoin. 

In  the  same  period,  our  numbers  in  law, 
medicine,  and  architectural  schools  have 
gone  from  5  to  32  percent.  Now  we  account 
for  more  than  half  of  all  college  enrollment, 
earn  one  third  of  all  PhD's,  and 

We  are  awarded  50  percent  of  all  bache- 
lors and  masters  degrees. 

Today  more  of  us  are  going  to  college 
than  ever  before. 

Our  search  for  knowledge  and  quest  for 
excellence  has  certainly  ofiened  up  the 
doors  of  opportunity. 

These  opportunities  have  led  us  down  the 
paths  previously  untraveled.  As  our  visions 
were  broadened,  women  began  to  move  into 
non-traditional  areas— the  third  major 
factor  for  our  success.  Federal  women  were 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  movement.  As 
Betty  Harragan  pointed  out  in  her  book. 
Games  Mother  Never  Taught  You,  "Women 
have  the  potential  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion." Our  movement  into  presidential  cabi- 
net level  positions,  into  missile  silos  as  crew 
commanders,  aircraft  mechanics  and  into 
the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  have  indeed 
staggered  the  imagination.  It  also  serves  as 
a  glistening  example  that  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  our  hopes  and  dreams  are  inter- 
woven into  the  very  fiber  of  America.  A 
fiber  that  will  preserve  opportunities  and 
chart  the  course  for  a  new  generation  of 
achievers. 

During  the  next  decade,  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  female  populaiton  will  enter  the 
workforce  and  stay  longer.  Like  the  popula- 
tion at  large  in  the  teen  years  of  America, 
we'll  see  our  life  span  increase.  At  the  start 
of  the  20th  century,  we  were  expected  to 


live  on  an  average  of  48  years;  now  its  72 
years.  And  as  remarkable  as  it  seems,  chil- 
dren bom  today  are  expected  to  live  into 
their  eighties. 

As  attitudes  toward  woridng  careers 
change,  so  too  will  the  structure  of  jobs. 
People  like  Patricia  Aburdene  and  John 
Nesbitt,  author  of  Reinventing  the  Corpora- 
tion tell  us— an  increase  in  knowledge  power 
will  create  major  changes  in  the  way  we 
work,  live  and  relax.  It's  expected  that  by 
1990  our  work  week  will  average  32  hours 
and  by  year  2000,  it  will  be  25  hours.  Flexi- 
ble work  schedules  will  be  the  norm  with 
two  or  three  people  sharing  jobs. 

The  great  impact  of  high  technology  will 
shape  and  mold  the  jobs  of  tomorrow.  Ad- 
vances In  technology,  attitudes,  about  work, 
and  the  increase  in  life  spans  will  demand  a 
change  in  the  way  we  are  educated  and 
trained.  More  people  will  have  college  de- 
grees or  have  had  some  sort  of  on-the-job- 
trainlng. 

Yet,  some  jobs  will  not  require  as  much 
formal  education.  Recently,  60  of  the  fastest 
growing  occupations  in  this  country  were 
singled  out  by  the  Labor  Department.  Few 
require  a  four-year  college  degree. 

Job  performance  and  pay  for  performance 
will  continue  to  provide  opportimities  for 
our  professional  growth  and  financial  gain. 
Various  alternate  personnel  systems  both  in 
and  outside  of  the  federal  government  will 
be  developed  that  specifically  addresses  pay 
for  performance.  In  conjunction  with  these 
changes,  in  demographics  and  values.  Feder- 
ally Employed  Women  will  do  much  to  help 
continue  to  close  the  gap  for  America. 

With  vision  and  a  sense  of  direction,  we 
wiU  continue  to  do  what's  right  for  America. 
We  wUl  continue  to  discuss  and  help  explore 
ways  to  resolve  concerns  such  as  paternity 
leave  and  the  use  of  sick  leave  to  care  for 
our  families  at  times  of  illness.  Like  the 
years  of  "Rosle  the  Riveter"  we'll  continue 
to  do  our  part  to  keep  America  strong,  pros- 
perous and  upward  bound. 

Whether  we  are  In  the  home  rearing  chil- 
dren or  soaring  towards  the  stars  in  outer 
orbit— women— and  especially  federally  em- 
ployed women  will  help  set  a  standard  that 
will  be  hard  to  surpass.  We  wUl  do  this  by 
helping  to  answer  the  tough  questions  and 
by  facing  the  critical  challenges  ahead. 
James  Baldwin  once  said,  "Not  everything 
that  is  faced  can  be  changed;  but  nothing 
can  be  changed  until  it  is  faced." 

As  we  turn  toward  the  future,  we've  al- 
ready begun  to  face  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow. Within  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  defense,  housing  and  labor 
to  name  a  few,  day  care  programs  have  been 
established  to  help  with  the  influx  of  two 
wage  earner  families.  Additionally,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM), 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  agen- 
cies are  rapidly  developing  programs  to 
move  our  best  and  brightest  into  the  upper 
GS  and  senior  executive  ranks. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  senior 
leadership  within  the  Air  Force,  Secretary 
Aldridge,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, Tidal  McCoy,  certainly  are  con- 
cerned and  committed  to  ensuring  we  con- 
tinue on  our  positive  track.  FYom  ensuring 
the  number  of  women  in  the  SES  and  GS 
ranks  increase  to  providing  appropriate 
joint  spouse  assignments  where  possible,  the 
senior  leadership  of  the  Air  Force  is  com- 
mitted to  helping  us  move  onward  and 
upward.  Let's  not  forget  other  organizations 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  who  have 


not  only  seen  the  need  but  have  spearhead- 
ed actions  for  Implementation  and  compli- 
ance of  equal  opportunity  laws.  It  is  this 
type  of  collective  action  that  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  our  nation  on  its  track  of 
progress  and  merit. 

As  we  enter  America's  early  adulthood  we 
find  that  out  hopes  and  dreams  have  been 
uplifted  toward  achievement.  Yes,  we  are 
living  a  time  of  change  but  the  future  holds 
exciting  changes,  challenges  and  opportimi- 
ties that  will  tax  our  abilities,  test  our  slcills, 
and  require  a  total  commmitment  from  you 
and  I  to  keep  us  charging  towards  the  stars. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  commitment, 
a  spirit  of  achievement,  and  an  overriding 
belief  in  oneself  will  help  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  what  lies  ahead.  Looking  back  to 
our  childhood  days,  perhaps  you  may  recall 
a  time  when  we  really  did  not  have  many  In- 
hibitions about  life,  or  the  possibilities 
which  existed  for  us.  We  dreamed  that  we 
could  climb  Mount  Everest  and  swim  across 
the  mighty  Iifississlppi  to  accomplish  our 
goals— and  we  set  out  to  do  just  that. 

But  sometimes  as  we  travel  along  the  road 
of  life,  perhaps  we  encounter  those  times 
when  we  lose  some  of  that  vigor,  that  drive 
and  carefree  spirit  that  encourages  us  on. 
Perhaps  on  occasion  we  lose  our  abUity  to 
smile  and  to  turn  dreams  into  reality.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  America,  now  is  the  time  to 
rekindle  that  spirit  and  dream.  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  and  me  to  look  at  our  commit- 
ment and  the  belief  in  self. 

What  is  commitment? 

It  has  been  said  that: 

Commitment  is  what  transforms  a  prom- 
ise into  reality. 

It  is  the  word  that  speaks  boldly  of  our  in- 
tentions and  action  which  speaks  louder 
than  our  words. 

It  is  making  the  time  when  there  is  none- 
coming  through  time  after  time— ?^ar  after 
year  after  year. 

Commitment  unlocks  the  doors  Or  imagi- 
nation, allows  vision  and  gives  us  the  "right 
stuff"  to  tum  our  dreams  into  reality. 

Now  is  the  time  to  review  and  perhaps 
change  our  mind  set  about  commitment:  it 
is  also  time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  ourselves 
and  how  we  view  the  world  around  us.  We 
need  to  update  our  strategic  roadmaps  and 
recharge  our  batteries  as  we  continue  on  the 
road  to  success.  Changes  to  come  in  the 
years  ahead  dictate  that  we  get  and  remain 
in  step  with  innovative  and  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  Along  with  the  burning  com- 
mitment to  achieve  our  individual  goals. 
We'U  need  an  astute  ability  to  look  within 
ourselves  and  project  the  positive  outward 
to  help  our  organizations  achieve  their  na- 
tional objectives. 

Back  in  the  60's,  prominent  sociologist  of 
the  day,  David  Reisman,  wrote  about  inner 
directed  and  outer  directed  types  of  iierson- 
allties  and  their  approaches  to  setting  crite- 
ria for  success.  Basically,  he  said  that  an 
outer  directed  person  was  perhaps  too  sensi- 
tive to  the  outside  world  and  relied  too 
heavily  on  external  criteria  for  success.  The 
inner  directed  person  was  said  to  be  self  con- 
fident and  approached  success  by  carving 
out  their  own  niche  in  life.  In  this  time  of 
change,  in  and  out  of  the  government  work 
world,  we  need  to  ask— what  type  of  criteria 
aire  we  setting  for  ourselves  as  we  begin  to 
carve  out  our  own  niches  in  business,  indus- 
try and  within  the  federal  government. 

To  meet  the  challenges  ahead  and  move 
along  on  the  road  of  progress,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  take  charge  of  our  destinies  and 
take  responsibility  for  our  own  self-develop- 
ment. There  are  so  many  factors  important 


to  our  self-development.  However,  none  is 
more  important  than  self-esteem.  Some 
scholars  have  defined  self-esteem  as  the  in- 
tegrated sum  of  self-confidence,  self-respect 
and  self-dignity.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that 
definition— "as  we  see  ourselves  so  do  we 
act."  It  is  the  conviction  gained  through  ex- 
perience that  we  are  competent  to  live  and 
be  worthy  of  living. 

For  all  of  us  self-esteem  exists  on  a  conUn- 
uimi;  it's  not  a  case  of  "either  you  have  it  or 
you  don't."  Self-esteem  comes  in  different 
doses  and  different  degrees,  and  its  poten- 
tial is  limitless.  Scholars  also  claim,  "charac- 
ter determines  action."  I  hasten  to  add— 
self-concept  determines  destiny.  As  federal- 
ly employed  women.  If  we  continue  to  put 
faith  in  ourselves,  and  strive  to  develop  to 
our  fullest  potential,  then  our  boundaries 
will  be  truly  limitless. 

I  strongly  believe  that  inner  strength  and 
a  glowing  concept  of  self  carried  us  through 
early  developmental  years.  That  positive 
self -concept  has  helped  us  along  with  Amer- 
ica to  stretch  and  grow.  It  has  brought  us 
many  firsts  and  promises  much  more. 

Reflecting  on  my  own  youth— I  can  re- 
member a  time  when  there  was  little  in  the 
way  of  material  things.  What  I  did  have  was 
plenty  of  those  simple  teachings,  later  to  be 
appreciated  as  my  "building  blocks." 

You  are  a  child  of  God— equal  to  every- 
one. 

No  one  will  do  for  you  what  you  must  do 
for  yourself. 

You  must  get  your  education,  a  never 
ending  process.  It  is  your  right  and  some- 
thing no  one  can  ever  take  away  from  you. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  share  a  favorite  song 
with  a  message  which  best  siuns  it  up.  A 
message  which  we  should  often  use  to 
remind  ourselves  and  most  importantly, 
pass  on. 

GRZATEST  LOVK  OP  ALL 

"I  believe  the  children  are  our  future 
Teach  them  well  and  let  them  lead  the  way 
Show  them  all   the  beauty   they   possess 

inside 
Give  them  a  sense  of  pride  to  make  it  easier 
Let  the  children's  laughter  remind  us  how 

we  used  to  be. 
Everybody's  searching  for  a  hero 
People  need  someone  to  look  up  to 
I  never  found  anyone  to  fulfill  my  needs 
A  lonely  place  to  be 
And  so  I  learned  to  depend  on  me. 
I  decided  long  ago,  never  to  walk  in  anyone's 

shadow 
If  I  fail,  if  I  succeed 
At  least  I'U  live  as  I  beUeve 
No  matter  what  they  take  from  me 
They  can't  take  away  my  dignity 
Because  the  greatest  love  of  all 
Is  happening  to  me 

I  found  the  greatest  love  of  all  inside  of  me 
The  greatest  love  of  all 
Is  easy  to  achieve 
Learning  to  love  yourself 
It  is  the  greatest  love  of  all" 

I  leave  you  with  a  question: 

What  better  wagon  to  hitch  to  a  star 
than: 

Your  dreams. 

Your  vision. 

Your  being. 

And,  if  we  fail.  If  we  succeed,  at  least  we'll 
live  as  we  believe  no  matter  what  they  take 
from  us,  they  can't  take  away  our  dignity. 
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CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 
COVERAGE  FLAN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  ptevkNU  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fitHn  nUnois  [Mr.  Dubbim]  Is 
recocniied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OURBIN.  Mr.  Spsidwr.  in  the  numerous 
town  meeMngs  I  heve  held  in  my  dtoWct  since 
the  beginning  of  the  100lh  Congress,  one  of 
the  issuss  o(  greet  intarest  end  importance  to 
senior  citizens  is  protection  agsinst  the  finsn- 
fM  ^nmnasion  of  a  catastrophic  iilness.  As 
dtooussion  on  developing  s  catsstrophic  ill- 
ness coverage  plan  continues  in  Congress, 
«M  should  tM  Istsning  ctoseiy  to  the  concerns 
of  older  Amsric«is.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  final 
pl«i  that  comes  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
ssnisltMS  wM  provide  senior  citizens  with  cov- 
snge  of  the  sen^ioes  they  are  most  con- 
cerned about  and  the  peace  of  mind  they  de- 


Washington  or  have  joined  me  at  town  meet- 
ings to  dtocuss  the  despsrato  need  for  cata- 
strophic HIness  coverage.  It  is  impsrative  that 
during  the  continuing  debate  on  this  issue,  we 
keep  In  mind  the  types  of  health  care  costs 
older  Americans  wony  about  most  I  believe 
that  the  idea  behind  catastrophic  protection 
should  be  to  enable  senior  citizens  to  avoid  fi- 
nancial devastation  before  protection  begins. 


[Mr.  COMBE8T  addreaaed  the  House. 
Hia  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  In 
the  Ibctenaions  of  Remarics.] 


The  time  is  right  to  enact  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness insurance  plea  Health  care  costs  as  a 
whole  have  skyrocketed,  placing  an  even 
greater  burdsn  on  the  eWerty  of  this  country. 
Total  apandng  on  health  care  among  Ameri- 
cans njee  from  6  percent  of  the  gross  nattonal 
product  in  1965  to  10.7  percent  of  the  much 
l«tiar  1965  GNP.  The  eUerty  will  pay  as  much 
as  16.5  percent  of  their  income  on  health  care 
by  1991,  up  from  12.3  percent  in  1977. 

In  my  dtocusstons  with  senkir  citizens,  It  ap- 
pears that  they  are  most  concerned  abo«Jt 
ttvee  types  of  catastrophk:  costs:  Costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  need  for  long-term  care:  out- 
of-pocket  costs  associated  with  both  covered 
«Kl  uncovered  health  services,  lndudlr>g  the 
prescriptkxi  drugs;  and  catastrophic  costs  as- 
sociated with  kxig-tenn  hospitaKzatnn. 

Many  senior  citizens  invest  In  Medk»re  sup- 
piementwy  Insurance,  better  known  as  Medi- 
G«^  insurance.  Approximately  35  percent  of 
the  eMerty  do  not  have  MediGap  insurance  to 
cover  the  costs  not  pakl  by  Medicare.  In  many 
cases  these  seniors  do  not  have  the  Income 
to  pay  the  premkims,  which  average  $500  to 
$600  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  catastrophk:  expenses  the 
ektarty  must  pay  is  the  cost  of  nursing  home 
ewe,  whkrh  now  averages  $22,000  a  year. 
Many  okler  Americans  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Modfcare  wiH  cover  kxig-tenn  care 
costs.  In  a  survey  done  by  the  American  As- 
sodatwn  of  Retired  Persons  [AARP]  In  1986. 
newty  80  percent  of  oMer  persons  surveyed 
believed  that  Medk:are  woukj  cover  tt^eir  kxig- 
term  care  needs,  whk:h  is  not  the  case.  Of  the 
$37.3  biion  spent  by  the  ekleriy  in  1986  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  $16  billion  was  spent  for 
nursing  home  care.  While  Mednakl  will  cover 
king-term  care,  the  average  eUerly  couple  will 
spend  down  ttieir  resources  to  qualify  for  ben- 
efits, withki  3  to  6  months  of  entering  a  nurs- 
ing home. 

In  addHton  to  the  ektort/s  fears  about  ttie 
hight  cost  of  nursing  home  care,  payments  for 
medk:atton  represent  20  percent  of  the  eUer- 
l/s  total  health  care  costs  and  average  $340 
a  person  per  year.  Last  year,  wtiHe  mednal 
care  costs  overall  rose  7.7  percent,  prices  for 
presciiptton  dnjgs  outpaced  aU  other  medwal 
oosto  by  rising  9  percent 

Many  of  tfte  sennr  dtizerts  from  my  Illinois 
dMrict  have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  In 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an 
injury  that  required  a  brief  hospitalizatkxi,  I 
was  unable  to  attend  ihe  sesskxi  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  May  5. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  roltoall  No.  80,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  roNcaU  No.  81.  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rdteall  No.  82,  I  wouW  have  voted 
"present" 

On  roltoall  No.  83,  I  woukJ  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  roltoall  No.  84,  I  woukJ  have  voted 
nay. 

On  rdtoall  No.  85,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

Had  I  been  present  I  wouM  have  voted  for 
passage  of  H.R.  27,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Revitalizatton  Act 
The  FSLIC  Is  in  trouble  and  the  number  of 
bank  ctosings  In  the  State  of  Texas  Is  alarm- 
ing. While  I  believe  that  this  $5  button  effort 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
Congress  must  take  Immediate  actk>n. 

There  are  some  very  good  provistons  of 
H.R.  27.  For  Instance,  language  Is  Included 
whwh  extends  forbearance  to  well-managed 
Instituttons  operating  with  Impaired  capital 
levels  In  designated  economwally  depressed 
areas.  Such  fort>earance  is  essential  In  Texas 
where  the  state  of  the  energy,  real  estate,  and 
agriculture  Industries  has  left  many  instituttons 
struggling  with  troubled  ksans. 

The  GAO  recently  testified  that  the  FSUC  Is 
Insolvent,  with  a  defkat  of  more  than  $3  billion 
as  of  the  end  of  1966.  Just  this  week,  the 
figure  was  boosted  to  $6  billton.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Maryland  and  Ohto,  the  costs 
of  a  deposit  insurance  crisis  are  great 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  prevent  tf>e 
same  situatkxi  from  occurring  across  the 
Nation,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  can  fulfill  that 
responsibility  without  resorting  to  an  eventual 
bailout  of  ttie  Industry— finarwed  by  American 
taxpayers.  We  must  keep  the  Interest  of  the 
depositor  and  taxpayer  In  rrand  as  we  devetop 
poltoy  to  help  an  Industry  currently  capabte  of 
helping  itself. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  AND  REAUTHORIZE 
THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend  the 
Indian  Health  Care  lmproven>ent  Act 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  legislatton  in  the 
99th  Congress,  H.R.  1426,  whtoh  passed  both 
Houses.  The  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  House 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  after  beirig 
returned  from  ttie  Senate  with  amendmeote, 
because  of  controversy  over  an  entirely  unre- 
lated matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  4  years,  my  committee  has 
extensively  consklered  this  legislation.  It  has 
passed  ttie  House,  In  suk>stantially  ttie  same 
form  in  both  the  98th  and  99th  Congress.  It  is 
my  intent  to  report  this  bill  from  ttie  committee 
without  hearing  and  in  time  to  meet  the 
Budget  Act  requirements. 

Ttiis  is  badly  needed  legislation  to  Improve 
the  health  conditions  of  the  Indian  people.  It  Is 
tong  overdue  and  I  will  move  to  pass  It  in  the 
House  before  ttie  end  of  May. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chafiian]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  CHAPMAN  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Combist]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  THOUGHTS  OP 
SPEAKER  WRIGHT'S  RECENT 
TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Easter  district  work  period,  I 
had  the  distinct  honor  and  privilege  of 
traveling  to  Spain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  West  Germany  as  a  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  led  by  Speak- 
er Jm  Wbigbt.  I  believe  I  speak  for  all 
my  colleagues  with  whom  I  traveled 
when  I  say.  It  was  indeed  a  high  privi- 
lege to  be  a  member  of  this  congression- 
al delegation.  On  every  occasion  during 
our  trip.  Speaker  Wright  led  our  dele- 
gation in  a  truly  statesmanlike  and  pa- 
triotic manner.  The  American  people 
can  truly  be  proud  of  the  contributions 
made  by  our  bipartisan  delegation. 

I  reserved  this  time  today  so  that  I. 
and  my  fellow  CODEL  members,  could 
share  with  oiir  House  colleagues  our 
impressions  and  thoughts  of  our  trip. 

Our  delegation  led  by  Speaker  Jnc 
Wright  was  the  highest  level  delega- 
tion to  meet  with  Soviet  leaders  in  the 
past  50  years.  The  Speaker's  leader- 
ship and  the  active  participation  of 
our  other  House  leaders,  including: 
Majority  Leader  Tom  Foley.  Majority 
Whip  Toitt  Coklho  and  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Republican  In  the  delega- 
tion.  Dick   Chehst.   made   this  trip 


tndy  productive  and  a  testament  to  bi- 
partisan cooperation. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  met  with  many  top  level  Kremlin 
officials  and  learned  quite  a  bit  about 
glasnost.  the  reform  movement  under- 
way in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
event  of  our  trip  was  oiur  meeting  with 
Secretary  General  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
On  this  occasion.  Speaker  Jm  Wright 
showed  the  full  depth  of  his  leader- 
ship, standing  toe  to  toe  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  In  expressing  ovu-  hope 
for  peace  In  the  world.  Our  Speaker 
urged  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  do  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  work  with  the 
Reagan  administration  to  conclude  an 
arms  control  agreement  and  reach 
peace  between  our  two  nations  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  also  had  the  unique  opporttmlty 
of  meeting  with  Central  Committee 
Secretary  Yegor  ligachev.  the  No.  2 
man  behind  Gorbachev  in  change  of 
Ideology,  ctilture  and  society  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ligachev  provided 
us  with  great  insight  into  what  Is  hap- 
pening inside  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  for  Secre- 
tary Ligachev  to  meet  with  non-Com- 
munist westerners  and  I  believe  this, 
at  least,  signaled  the  new  spirit  of  glas- 
nost. I  hope  this  was  not  a  facade  cre- 
ated for  our  convenience  or  an  aberra- 
tion, but  a  true  opening  of  the  window 
of  opportunity  to  further  hopes  of 
world  peace. 

Tonight.  I  have  alluded  to  the  very 
important  and  unique  meetings  we 
held  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  is  one  other  event 
of  particular  Interest  I  would  like  to 
note.  While  we  were  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Speaker  Jm  Wright  was  given 
a  rare  invitation  by  Government  offi- 
cials to  address  the  Soviet  people  on 
the  state-owned  television  network. 
The  Speaker  recognized  this  as  an 
unique  opportunity  to  address  directly 
the  Soviet  people. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  the 
entire  text  of  Speaker  Wright's  tele- 
vised address  to  the  Soviet  people  in 
the  CoircRESsiONAL  Record  at  this 
point  in  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  shaU  not 
object,  but  I  do  so  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question. 

The  press  reports  coming  back  from 
your  trip  at  one  point  indicated  that 
there  was  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion during  your  meeting  with  Gorba- 
chev with  regard  to  having  black 
Americans  assigned  two  States  in  the 
United  States.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  his  version  of  that?  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  different  versions  of  that 
particular  conversation. 


Mr.  LELAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  I  think  that  this  is 
an  Impropriate  time  to  clarify  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that  too  much 
was  made  of  what  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral had  said. 

The  Secretary  General  had.  indeed. 
in  his  statement  to  us  made  mention 
of  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  since  we, 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  para- 
phrasing, we  Americans  are  always 
pointing  our  fingers  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  it  might  be  noteworthy 
that  indeed  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  states  that  are  nm  by  minorities 
in  their  country.  Their  states  are  di- 
vided by  minorities  and  that  we  in  otir 
country  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
thing. 

What  he  was  saying,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  that  we  had  better  look 
at  otirselves.  Now,  this  is  what  he  was 
saying.  I  was  offended  by  not  what  the 
gentleman  was  trying  to  infer,  but 
more  about  the  ignorance  that  he  was 
implying  on  the  part  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  our  country  and  also  the  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  or  rather  the  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gorbachev 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  goals 
and  aspirations  of  ethnic  minorities. 
He  never  used  the  word  "black"  by  the 
way.  Well,  he  did  use  the  word  "black" 
but  he  used  other  ethnic  minorities  in 
this  portrayal  in  that  instance. 

What  he  was  saying  was  that  we  arp 
always  pointing  our  fingers  at  him  and 
his  country  rather,  and  yet  we  do  not 
take  internal  note  that  indeed  we  do 
not  have  any  States  in  our  country 
that  are  run  by  any  ethnic  minorities. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  any  body  at 
that  point  challenge  the  General  Sec- 
retary on  the  point  that  they  use  that 
very  device  in  order  to  wield  power 
and  oppress  the  people  in  places  like 
Estonia  and  Byelorussia  and  so  on? 
That  that  very  device  is  one  of  the 
things  created  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  particularly  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  coimtry  in  order  to  op- 
press those  people? 

We  surely  did  not  allow  the  General 
Secretary  to  get  away  with  suggesting 
that  somehow  he  is  treating  ethnics  in 
his  coimtry  better  than  what  we  treat 
ethnics  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  indeed  it  was  not  the 
wproprlate  time  at  that  point  in  our 
discussion  for  us  to  do  that  because 
Speaker  Wright,  in  his  statement,  in 
his  very  lengthy  statement  to  the  So- 
viets. Speaker  Wright  had  pointed  out 
all  kinds  of  contradictions  that  had 
been  perceived  by  the  Soviets  of  us 
and  contradictions  that  were  perceived 
by  us  of  them. 

He  also  implied  very  strongly  that 
indeed  people  in  our  country  know 
very  little  about  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
people  in  the  United  States  know  very 
little  alxjut  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Also  that  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 


know  very  little  about  people  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

At  that  point,  it  would  have  been 
just  a  matter  of  engaging  in  superficial 
intellectuallsm.  The  gentleman  had  to 
be  there  to  understand  the  context  of 
the  response.  I  challenged  Mr.  Gorbap 
chev  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  when  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  issue 
about  the  goals  and  aspirations  of 
ethnic  minorities  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  asked  and  begged  that 
indeed  I  hope  that  I  understood  lietter 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  light  of  his  statements  also. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  stood  up  for 
our  system  and  raised  the  question  of 
that,  but  it  still  wonders  me  a  little  bit. 
to  use  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  phrase, 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  raise 
the  issue  that  here  was  a  man  literally 
bragging  on  the  fact  that  they  assign 
republics  to  ethnic  minorities  and  he  Is 
suggesting  that  somehow  that  Is  a 
better  system  than  ours  and  nobody 
challenged  him?  The  fact  that  they 
use  that  as  a  captive  nation.  We  are 
talking  about  countries  where  we  pass 
resolutions  regularly  on  this  floor 
talking  about  captive  nations  weeks 
and  so  on,  it  is  precisely  those  repub- 
lics that  he  was  pointing  to  that  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  ought  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  make  those  very  relevant 
points  there. 

D  2100 

We  understood  in  our  briefings  that 
many  times  that  point  has  been  made 
and  therefore  we  decided  consciously 
that  when  those  kinds  of  issues  would 
be  raised  in  settings  like  that,  that  we 
would  just  go  on  to  talk  about  the 
positive  aspects  of  what  it  is  that  we 
can  do  together  to  reduce  the  incredi- 
ble friction  between  our  two  countries 
and  hope  to  get  to  some  opportunity 
to  talk  more  about  peaceful,  coopera- 
tive ventures,  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  dialog  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  useful  to  do 
that.  I  would  agree  that  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  to  do;  however,  there  Is  a 
difference  between  peace  with  free- 
dom and  peace  with  slavery.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  not  reference  the  fact  that  they 
are  enslaving  peoples  in  that  country 
and  not  raising  that  on  as  many  occa- 
sions as  possible,  and  particularly  not 
raising  it  when  they  are  using  it  as  a 
bragging  point,  is  somehow  a  very, 
very  difflctilt  thing  for  this  gentleman 
to  understand. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  raise  the  issue  as  fervently  with 
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the  leader  of  his  Republican  Steering 
and  Poll<7  Committee  as  the  gentle- 
man does  with  that  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  Just  gave  my  point  of  view.  I 
did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  deal 
with  the  thing  in  the  setting  that  we 
were  in  at  that  moment.  I  dealt  with  it 
in  my  way  and  the  way  that  I  had  con- 
trol to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  WAI.KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
^Teaker's  remarks  will  be  inserted  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 
RcMMOU  OP  Hon.  Jm  Wugbt,  Speaker. 

VA.    House    op    Repkeskhtattves.     oh 

Soviet  TELEvisioit.  Apul  18. 1987 

My  fellow  dtlzens:  You  may  thinli  it 
■tnnge  that  I  address  you  as  "fellow  dti- 
lens."  I  am  a  dtlaen  of  the  n.S.A..  after  all. 
And  you  are  dttaens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  whidi  we  are  fellow 
dttaeiis.  We  are  dtizens  of  the  world.  And 
the  world  is  becoming  a  much  smaller  place. 
Science  and  technology  have  shrunk  the 
planet  earth.  It  took  Christopher  Columbus 
M  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  cov- 
eied  the  same  distance  last  week  in  6  hours. 

To  express  this  fact  in  the  most  dangerous 
way.  my  home  town  in  Texas  is  only  40  min- 
utes away  by  Soviet  Intercontinental  mis- 
sfles  from  Vladivostok.  And  so.  in  that  sense, 
you  and  I  do  live  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

We  can  make  it  a  less  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood. If  combustible  explosives  were  stored 
near  our  houses,  yours  and  mine,  or  if  rav- 
ening wolves  were  let  loose  in  our  children's 
playground— or  if  deadly  poisons  were  left 
lying  around  within  the  reach  of  our  in- 
fants, you  and  I  would  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  wouldn't  we? 

We'd  get  together  and  insist,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  families,  that  those  hazards  be  re- 
moved and  safety  precautions  be  taken. 

Well,  that  in  a  way,  is  what  your  govern- 
ment and  our  government  aj-e  trying  to  do 
in  our  nuclear  arms  reduction  talks  which 
have  been  underway  in  Moscow  this  past 

And  that  is  what  I  am  doing  in  Moscow. 
My  name  is  Jim  Wright.  I  am  the  Speaker 
of  the  XiS.  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
here,  along  with  twenty  lawmakers  of  my 
country,  at  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary 
General  Mikhan  Gorbachev.  We  have  met 
with  Bdr.  Gorbachev  and  other  members  of 
your  government. 

These  Soviet  leaders  have  answered  our 
questions  with  candor  and  honesty,  as  we 
have  tried  to  answer  theirs. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev,  by  his  desire  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  our  relationship, 
and  by  his  commitments  to  a  tietter  world 
for  all  of  us  and  for  our  children— Soviet 
children  and  American  children— iimocent 
victims  of  the  hositily  and  fear  which  we, 
thdr  parents,  unconsdously  pass  on  to 
then). 

Surely  it  \s  time  for  a  new  beginning  in 
international  relationships.  Many  centuries 
agok  an  ancient  Greek  named  Aristophanes 
walked  amont  the  ruins  of  the  once-beauti- 
ful Greek  temples  destroyed  in  the  Pelop- 
ponesian  Wars.  Out  of  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  for  the  senseless  loss  of  his  fellow  citi- 


sens  and  of  the  treasures  of  his  homeland, 
Aristophanes  utttred  this  prayer 

"Prom  the  murmur  and  subtlety  of  suspi- 
don: 

With  which  we  vex  one  another. 

Give  us  rest; 

Make  a  new  beginning 

And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  na- 
tions 

In  the  alchemy  of  love: 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forebear- 
ance 

Temper  our  minds." 

We  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  America.  Both  of 
our  countries  were  bom  in  revolution.  Both 
continue  to  strive— in  different  ways— to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  our  people.  Our  two 
great  countries  have  never  been  at  war 
against  each  other.  We  strove  together  to 
overcome  the  wicked  Nazi  tyranny  in  the 
Great  Patriotic  War— in  which  I  was  then  a 
young  lieutenant  flying  combat  missions  In 
a  Liberator  bomber. 

On  Wednesday  morning  my  coUeagues 
and  I  visited  the  burial  places  of  the  heroes 
of  your  country,  and  I  laid  a  wreath  in  the 
early  mist  of  an  April  morning  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soviet  Soldier.  It  came  to 
my  mind  that  20,000,000  of  Russia's  finest 
young  people— in  the  bloom  of  their  youth, 
with  futures  Itefore  them— gave  up  their 
lives  that  this  country  of  yours  might  live. 
Just  so,  classmates  and  beloved  friends  of 
mine  perished  in  that  war.  I  looked  upon 
the  faces  of  the  handsome  young  Russian 
guards  who  keep  watch  at  that  sacred  place, 
and  I  thought  what  a  tragic  loss  If  men  and 
women  of  my  generation  should  faU  the 
generation  of  these  younger  people  and 
their  hopes  for  peace  and  a  better  life. 

You  see,  I  am  the  presiding  officer  of  our 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We  are  the 
ones  who  must  levy  the  taxes  and  appropri- 
ate the  money  for  everytliing  our  govern- 
ment does.  We  have  just  last  week  conclud- 
ed our  annual  budget  process  for  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
something  tragically  wrong  in  both  of  our 
cotmtries. 

This  year  the  United  SUtes  will  spend 
almost  $300  billion— that's  equal  to  about 
200  billion  rubles— on  machines  of  destruc- 
tion and  unproductive  implements  of  mili- 
tary power.  Your  country  will  spend  a  simi- 
lar amount  on  the  same  things.  What  waste 
that  is  for  both  of  us— when  human  wants 
go  unmet  and  legitimate  needs  unfulfilled  In 
both  our  countries. 

There  are  young  people  in  our  country 
who  will  not  get  to  college  because  we  have 
spent  so  much  on  weapons  and  have  not  left 
enough  for  student  loans  and  grants. 

In  both  of  our  countries,  there  are  hospi- 
tals that  will  not  be  built— medical  research 
that  will  not  be  undertaken— lives  that  will 
not  be  saved— because  we  each  must  spend 
so  much  on  military  power.  And  much  of 
that  bill— in  our  country  at  least— we  are 
sending  to  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

Every  day  this  year  40.000  people  die 
somewhere  in  the  world  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. And  every  day  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  spend  $2.5  billion— much  more 
than  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them— on 

weapons  and  wasteful  means  of  destruction. 
Just  think:  the  cost  of  one  submarine 

would  build  125,000  modem  flats  for  125,000 

families— a  city  the  size  of  Tula. 
Our  former  American  President  Dwight 

D.   Eisenhower,   who   was   Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Allied  Westem  forces  in  World 


War  n,  looked  back  upon  the  waste  of  war 
and  said: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  In  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone:  it  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its 
laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  its  children." 

And  so  my  colleagues  and  I  have  Jour- 
neyed to  Moscow  in  this  season  which  some 
of  us  regard  as  holy  since  it  commemorates 
the  life  of  one  who  taught  that  the  noblest 
work  of  man  is  to  feed  the  himgry  and 
dothe  the  naked  and  care  for  the  sick  and 
the  unfortunate. 

We  have  come  to  seek,  along  with  the 
leaders  of  your  great  coimtry,  a  new  begin- 
ning. We  have  different  economic  systems, 
but  that  shotild  not  prevent  us  working  to- 
gether. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  time,  people  have 
found  it  easy  to  work  together  when  they 
have  a  common  purpose  or  a  common 
enemy. 

Today,  the  nations  of  the  world  hold 
60,000  nuclear  warheads  with  a  total  de- 
structive capacity  one  million  times  greater 
than  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 
Between  us,  our  two  nations,  we  hold 
enough  destructive  power  to  end  dvllizatlon 
Itself. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  have  a  common  enemy— and  the 
enemy  is  war  itself.  We  liave  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  the  common  purpose  is  peace. 

As  a  token  of  our  friendship,  I'd  like  to 
send  you  a  little  personal  gift.  It  has  no 
great  material  value,  but  I  would  like  to 
send  you  a  little  remembrance  as  a  senti- 
mental expression  of  our  will  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Here  is  my  address— Jim  Wright.  The  Cap- 
itol, Washington,  D.C.,  UJ5-A. 

If  you  will  write  me  a  little  note  and  tell 
me  that  you  saw  this  program,  I  would  like 
to  send  you  one  of  these  little  pins  that  I 
am  wearing  in  my  lapel.  It  contains  small 
replicas  of  the  flags  of  our  two  nations 
flying  side  by  side. 

If  you  will  write  a  note  to  me  at  this  ad- 
dress, I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  this  little 
emblem  with  my  personal  best  wishes. 

I  know  that  you  of  my  generation  love 
your  children  Just  as  I  love  mine.  You  of 
both  older  and  younger  generations  love 
your  country  just  as  I  love  mine. 

And  so  I  offer  this  wish  for  your  children 
and  for  my  children— and  for  their  children: 
may  they  live  In  peace. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  resume,  if  I  can,  as  briefly  and 
hurriedly  as  I  can.  I  know  the  time  is 
late. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
Speaker  Wright  told  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens how  much  we  want  peace  and 
how  he  believes  the  Soviet  citizens 
also  desire  to  make  the  world  a  less 
dangerous  place  for  all  of  us.  Speaker 
Wright's  address  was  truly  moving.  I 
am  certain  that  all  the  other  members 
of  the  delegation— Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike— Join  me  in  stating  how 
proud  we  were  of  our  Speaker  that 
evening. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Speaker  Wright's  tele- 
vised address  to   the  Soviet  people. 


Speaker  Wright  addressed  the  Soviet 
viewers  as  "my  fellow  citizens"  and  ex- 
plained that  he  used  that  term  be- 
cause the  world  is  shrinking,  noting 
that  his  hometown  of  Fort  Worth  is 
only  40  minutes  away  from  Vladivos- 
tok in  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sUe. 

The  Speaker  explained  to  the  Soviet 
viewers  that  in  a  sense,  they  both  live 
in  the  same  neighborhood  and  sug- 
gested that  together  they  could  make 
it  a  less  dangerous  neighborhood. 
Speaker  Wright  likened  the  efforts  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment to  ridding  a  neighborhood  of  ex- 
plosives, or  cleaning  up  deadly  poisons. 

Speaker  Wright  concluded  his  tele- 
vised address  by  noting  that  all  par- 
ents, like  himself,  love  their  children. 
He  acknowledged  that  people  of  all 
generations,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  love  their  coun- 
try. 

Speaker  Jm  Wright  offered  a  very 
special  wish  for  the  Soviet  chUdren 
and  the  children  back  in  the  United 
States— he  wished  that  all  the  chil- 
dren may  live  in  peace.  I  am  certain 
this  is  a  wish  we  all  share. 

With  this  trip.  Speaker  Wright  was 
able  to  instill  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Soviet 
leadership.  He  conveyed  to  the  Soviet 
people  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  for 
peace  and  understanding. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  coining 
this  initiative,  the  "Wright  Doctrine" 
and  I  Join  Speaker  Wright  and  the 
entire  Congress  in  searching,  despite 
our  differences,  for  the  common 
groimd  between  our  two  nations. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues,  and 
the  American  people,  that  they  can  be, 
should  be,  very  proud  of  our  Speaker, 
Jim  Wright— I  know  I  am. 

Mr.  HOYI31.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leland],  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus 
and  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  could  be  said  that 
some  special  orders  are  more  special 
than  others.  I  think  this  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Today  I  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  in  relating  my  impressions 
as  a  participant  in  the  highest  ranking 
congressional  delegation  ever  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland] 
for  organizing  this  special  order. 

Human  rights  and  social  Justice  are 
no  abstract  phrases  for  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 
They  are  live  commitments,  filled  with 


passion  and  animated  by  principle.  It 
was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  see  this  first- 
hand on  our  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congressman  Leland  was  a  stalwart 
at  our  meetings  and  made  significant 
proposals  for  the  welfare  of  really  mil- 
lions of  people.  He  has  not  talked 
about  the  Speaker's  proposal  which  he 
really  was  the  chief  spokesperson  for, 
but  he  spoke  eloquently  in  many  of 
our  meetings  with  some  of  the  highest 
Soviet  leaders  about  a  food  program,  a 
feeding  the  hungry  program,  to  be  co- 
operatively participated  in  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States  in 
those  countries  of  Africa  where  the 
Soviets  have  primary  control  over  the 
means  of  distribution,  and  therefore  a 
critical  control  of  the  choke  points  or 
the  supply  of  food  in  Africa. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland],  as  the  House  knows,  is  the 
chairman  of  our  Special  Committee  on 
Hunger,  one  of  the  real  problems  con- 
fronting our  world  and  a  problem  that 
should  not  exist.  The  gentleman  was 
eloquent  in  his  suggestion  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  this  would  be  an 
excellent  example  of  how  the  two  su- 
perpowers of  the  world  could  operate 
not  to  undermine  the  security  of  the 
world,  not  to  increase  tensions  in  the 
world,  but  to  relieve  a  significant  prob- 
lem in  the  world,  himger. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland]  in  this  special  order, 

I,  like  the  gentleman,  want  to  salute 
the  Speaker's  leadership  on  this  dele- 
gation. With  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady 
hand,  he  accomplished  the  important 
goal  of  building  bridges  between  the 
leaders  of  our  two  nations.  His  work  in 
reducing  tensions  at  this  critical  his- 
torical moment  may  well  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant outcome  of  our  visit. 

Building  bridges  was  indeed  a  theme 
of  our  delegation;  but  as  we  reached 
across  the  Great  Divide,  it  was  not 
always  to  meet  with  a  Gorbachev  or  a 
Ligachev. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Helsinki  Commission.  I  wanted  to  hear 
from  Soviet  citizens  committed  to 
peace  and  human  rights.  I  wanted  to 
see  what  was  behind  all  the  lofty  im- 
agery of  glasnost,  Russian  for  "open- 
ness." So  I  shuttled  between  official 
meetings  with  Soviet  leaders,  and  un- 
official visits  to  the  huddled  apart- 
ments of  dissidents  and  refusniks. 

In  the  official  meetings,  as  Congress- 
man Leland  has  said,  we  spoke  of 
peace,  arms  control,  reducing  tensions 
and  Soviet  reforms— all  with  the  real 
hope  that  the  barriers  of  distrust  can 
be  lowered  between  our  nations;  but  in 
my  meetings  with  dissidents,  the  grape 
tinned  soured,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  heard 
story  after  frustrating  story  of  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
deny  and  manipulate  human  rights. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  witnessed,  things 
obviously  are  changing  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  planned  elections  and  the 
greater  press  freedom  are  all  the  more 
impressive  because  nothing  of  that 
kind  has  existed  before. 

But  when  it  comes  to  human  rights, 
to  basic  freedoms,  the  Soviet  Union 
imfortunately  remains  a  closed  society 
tightly  controlled  from  the  top.  The 
fact  that  I  had  to  hand  officials  lists 
of  refusenlks  and  political  prisoners, 
as  did  the  Speaker,  drove  home  to  me 
the  stark  reality  that  prevails  even 
today. 

If  not  to  assert  control  over  its 
people,  why  else  does  the  Kremlin 
keep  Benjamin  Chamy  from  getting 
the  cancer  treatement  in  the  West 
that  could  save  his  life?  Why  else  pre- 
vent Semyon  Gluzman  from  emigrat- 
ing since  1975?  Why  else  divide 
spouses  and  families?  And  why  else 
has  an  individual  who  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  Soviet  Union  from  1973  to  1974. 
for  11  months,  only  10  months  on 
active  duty,  a  civil  engineer,  whose 
task  in  the  army,  as  a  civil  engineeer. 
was  to  build  a  pool  adjacent  to  an  offi- 
cers' club,  why  else  would  this  individ- 
ual 14  years  later  be  refused  the  right 
to  emigrate  because  he  is  deemed  a  se- 
curity risk,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  deputy  commanding  officer  in 
1982  wrote  a  letter  and  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  Lev  Elbert  to  be  con- 
sidered a  security  risk? 

These  are  questions  that  we  in  the 
West  find  so  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  especially  difficult  today  because 
the  once  gray  and  impenetrable  Krem- 
lin of  old  has  been  transformed  under 
Gorbachev.  Urbane  leaders  now  sit  on 
the  Politburo,  and  they  appear  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  might  expect  in 
the  West.  Until,  that  is,  we  hear  them 
calculating  how  much  a  particular 
human  rights  move  will  benefit  them 
in  the  West.  Glasnost.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  expected  by  us  to  mean  no 
less  than  adherence  to  the  Helsinki 
process. 

As  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  un- 
derstand  Soviet  human  rights  prac- 
tices, imagine  what  it  must  be  like  for 
the  victims.  Over  and  over  the  human 
rights  activists  I  met  asked  us  to  keep 
pressing  the  Soviets  on  human  rights. 
In  many  ways  we  are  their  only  life- 
line to  freedom. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
be  standing  here  with  a  gentleman 
who  has  fought  for  human  rights  and 
civil  rights  here  and  in  every  continent 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  now  our 
Nation  has  been  trying  to  reconcile 
Soviet  peace  overtures  with  Soviet 
human  rights  practices.  To  reduce  ten- 
sions in  our  world,  we  must  obviously 
pursue  arms  control,  and  pursue  it 
before  yet  another  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  begins. 
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Speaker  WUoht  ww  very  forthright 
on  that  ianie.  Arms  control  is  a  critical 
pursuit  for  this  Nation.  But  as  the 
HelBinkl  accords  teach  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, real  peace  is  a  function  of  the  level 
of  trust  between  nations— and  trust 
for  the  United  States  has  been,  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  function  of 
human  rights.  A  government  that 
shows  so  little  trust  at  home— even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dramatic  reform 
in  the  70  years  since  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tion—such intransigence,  such  lack  of 
action— inspires  little  confidence  that 
such  a  government  can  be  trusted 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  who  certainly 
impressed  all  of  us  with  whom  he  met, 
Mr.  Ugachev,  who  impressed  all  of  us, 
Mr.  Shevardnadae,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  other  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  make  a  determination 
that  in  fact  they  do  want,  as  they 
talked  about,  better  cooperation. 
Indeed,  the  word  "partnership"  was 
used  («  a  number  of  occasions  by 
those  Soviet  leaders.  That  of  course 
wiD  not  happen  overnight.  But  if  coop- 
eration is  to  ever  occur,  it  must  occur 
in  that  framework  I  talked  about 
trust,  and  that  framework  must  be  cre- 
ated by  greater  respect  from  the 
Soviet  Union  for  human  rights. 

If  we  want  peace  to  work,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  make  every  effort  to 
pursue  progress  in  human  rights.  That 
is  one  bit  of  wisdom  confirmed  for  me. 
and  I  think  for  every  member  of  the 
delegation,  by  oiu-  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  remarks 
and  for  his  leadership  on  the  delega- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, Mr.  Speaker,  who  spoke  out  on 
one  of  the  most  important  proposals 
that  Speaker  Wright  made.  He  spoke 
in  the  capacity  not  only  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Hunger,  but  also 
as  a  gentleman  who  has  demonstrated 
a  deep  and  abiding  and  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  as  our  Speaker  said,  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  I  might  before  the 
gentleman  leaves,  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  rush  home,  but  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  I  truly  appreciate  the  kind  words 
that  he  said  about  me,  but  I  might 
add.  let  me  add  if  I  can,  just  a  refer- 
ence that  I  made  about  the  gentleman 
as  I  watched  and  observed  him  during 
that  time  that  we  were  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  how  fervently  and  how 
passionately  he  fought  for  those  who 
had  very  little  voice  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  any,  for  their  own  destinies. 
The  gentleman  showed  me  what  the 
real  Illustration  of  what  the  Jews  call 
the  "righteous  gentUe."  The  righteous 
gentile,  of  course,  was  a  person  or  per- 
sons designated  during  the  time  of 
World  War  II  who  were  non-Jewish 
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people  who  helped  the  Jews  eaca^e 
from  Europe  or  from  wherever  it  was 
that  they  were  being  oppressed,  and, 
sure  enough,  being  murdered  by  the 
terrible  Nazi  terror. 

The  gentleman  has  fit  that  descrip- 
Uon  so  weU  that  I  felt  that  though  I 
have  no  real  authority,  that  I  should 
designate  him  as  the  true  righteous 
gentile  on  our  trip. 

I  remember  when  we  left  the  Reichs- 
tag in  West  Germany,  and  as  we  left  I 
was  so  struck  by  what  I  had  seen  look- 
ing Just  across  the  wall.  And  I  felt  the 
reality  of  what  aU  of  that  oppression 
is  today.  And  then  I  looked  at  the  me- 
morials to  those  people  who  had  been 
killed  trying  to  leave  East  Germany 
crossing  into  West  Germany,  and  I 
looked  at  the  one  memorial  that  had 
on  it  the  date  of  February  1987,  and  I 
realized  then  that  we  had  Just  left  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  when  the 
revelation  hit  me  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  had  been  fight- 
ing for  and  had  been  speaking  of  in 
the  Soviet  Union  was  so  relevant  to  all 
of  the  world,  and  how  it  was  that  the 
gentleman  throughout  his  history  and 
his  public  career  has  been  a  hero  to  so 
many  people  who  have  very  little  to 
say  about  their  destinies,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  here. 

I  wovild  just  like  to  say  at  this  time 
whUe  I  have  the  time  that  I  truly  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution 
to  humanity. 

Let  me  also  say  further  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  while  we  acknowledge 
the  leadership  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  what  he  said  and  did  in  the 
Soviet  Union  through  his  position  as 
Speaker,  he  also  facilitated  an  incredi- 
ble opportimity  for  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  this  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  opportunity  to  put 
forth  our  programs.  He  put  us  in  very 
high  places  where  ordinarily  we  might 
not  have  had  an  opportimity  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Gorbachev,  to  challenge  Mr. 
Llgachev,  to  challenge  Mr.  Shevard- 
nadze, to  do  the  things  that  we  were 
able  to  do. 

I  think  that  this  in  part  speaks  to 
the  earlier  admonitions  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  suggested  that  we  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  Soviets  about  their  horrible 
treatment  of  their  own  citizens.  We  in 
fact  did,  not  in  the  setting  that  the 
gentleman  had  wanted  us  to,  necessar- 
ily, but  I  will  tell  you  that  I  must  com- 
mend to  the  highest  that  facility  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  us. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for 
the  time. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hubbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Houston. 


TX,  MiCKKT  Leland,  for  taking  this 
time  for  some  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
month  to  discuss  briefly  our  thoughts 
having  retiumed  here  on  April  20.  I 
also  commend  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Steky  Hoyer,  for  his  remarks.  It 
is  true  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mickey  Lelaitd,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  Stewy  Hoyer, 
were  two  of  those  whom  we  can  be 
very  proud  of  as  they  exemplified  the 
true  statesmen  in  the  Soviet  Union 
trying  to  convince  those  people  that 
our  way  of  life  is  one  that  we  enjoy 
and  we  wish  others  could  share. 

Yet,  we  were  not  constantly  critical 
of  their  way  of  life.  There  were  times 
as  we  discussed  hiunan  rights  and 
arms  control  and  regional  issues  such 
as  Afghanistan,  and  Nicaragua,  and 
other  issues  that  we  were  questioning 
their  intentions  and  motives  and  criti- 
cizing their  actions.  But  for  the  most 
part,  as  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
urgeid  us  to  do,  we  were  trying  to  build 
bridges  while  we  were  there  so  there 
can  be  more  dialog  between  the  two 
superpowers  of  the  world:  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  instead 
of  us  constantly  bickering  and  dis- 
trusting each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  among  20  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  the  week  of  April  12  for  6  days. 
We  were  in  Kiev  and  Moscow  from 
Monday.  April  13.  through  Saturday. 
AprU  18. 

Our  delegation  was  headed  by  our 
House  Speaker,  Jim  Wright,  of  Fort 
Worth,  TX.  Accompanying  us  on  the 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  several 
congressional  spouses,  including  my 
wife  Carol. 

In  Moscow,  our  delegation  met  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev; the  Communist  Party's  No.  2 
man.  Yegor  Ugachev;  the  Soviet  Presi- 
dent, Andrei  Gromyko;  and  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze.  These 
Soviet  officials  met  with  us  for  more 
than  2  hours  eswjh.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  in  Moscow,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  meetings  held  Just  before  we  ar- 
rived led  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  the  members  of  our  congres- 
sional delegation,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  sincerely  believe  that  we 
now  have  the  best  chance  for  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  verifiable  basis  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II. 

The  American  people  can  be  very 
grateful  to  and  proud  of  our  tremen- 
dous House  Speaker,  Jim  Wright.  The 
highlight  of  our  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  surely  was  the  20  minutes  of 
prime  television  time  allotted  Jim 
Wright,  reaching  an  estimated  180 
million  people  across  the  Soviet  Union 
from  10:10  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, April  18. 


House  Speaker  Jim  Wright's  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  Marshall  Ljmam, 
and  the  Chief  Counsel  of  our  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  l^)encer 
Oliver,  who  were  an  efficient  advance 
team  for  us  before  we  arrived  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  be  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  American  people  for 
what  they  have  accomplished  dxuing 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Jnc  Wright,  our  House  Speaker,  was 
and  is  articulate,  personable,  intelli- 
gent, yet  warm  and  witty,  as  observed 
by  the  Soviets.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was 
also  articulate,  personable,  intelligent, 
yet  warm  and  witty,  as  we  from  the 
United  States  noted  during  our  visit 
with  him  for  more  than  2  hours. 

The  two  men.  House  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  and  Soviet  Leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  obviously  enjoyed  good 
rapport  and  mixed  in  an  extremely 
good  way.  It  was  obvious  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  liked  and  admired  Jim 
Wright. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  efforts  of  oiu- 
House  Speaker  and  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying him  to  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  beneficial  and  truly  historic  in 
natiu-e  and  lead  us  to  spending  less 
money  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  for  arms  and  more  for 
programs  that  help  the  i}eople  of 
these  two  world  superpowers. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  are  very  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  have  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time. 

One  accomplishment  of  this  visit  to 
Russia  to  build  important  bridges  for 
the  future. 

The  second  sentence  which  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev said  in  tiis  meeting  with  20 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives was:  "Thank  God  we  can  meet 
here  to  talk  about  arms  control." 

Let  us  work  toward  more  dialog  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  two  world  su- 
perpowers in  order  that  the  people  of 
this  world  can  someday— soon  as  possi- 
ble—enjoy peace.  Then  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  spend 
more  of  its  government  moneys  upon 
education,  health  care,  transportation 
facilities,  housing  and  other  worth- 
while programs  and  less  moneys  on 
the  stockpiling  of  arms  and  defending 
geographical  borders. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  say,  if  I  can,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  his  participation 
with  me  in  this  special  order  tonight, 
and  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  already  made  great  strides, 
and  played  more  than  Just  a  small 
part  in  working  toward  that  peace  he 
alluded  to. 

I  truly  recognize  the  boldness  of  the 
statement  from  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky  to  talk  about  the 
openness,  the  newness,  the  hopeful- 
ness of  a  different  kind  of  environ- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  all,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tried  to  do.  Speaker 
Jim  Wright,  and  we,  those  of  us  who 
worked  in  concert  with  him  on  that 
trip,  all  we  did  was  to  try  to  ftirther 
that  hopefulness  about  world  peace 
and  what  I  call  the  "Wright  doctrine," 
the  Jim  Wright  doctrine  which  is  this, 
if  you  will:  that  the  Speaker  tried  to 
get  us,  and  we  did  I  think,  to  put  aside 
superficial  things  as  we  went  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  observe 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  as  we  met 
with  those,  in  very  historic  meetings 
those  Soviet  leaders  of  the  very  high- 
est rank,  when  we  met  with  them  we 
were  very  deliberate,  as  directed  by 
the  Speaker,  our  leader,  and  we  were 
very  precise  and  very  clear  on  the 
point  that  we  wanted  to  see  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Americans  get  together,  to 
reduce  down  the  incredible  armaments 
that  we  have  each  of  us  respectively  so 
that  at  some  point  in  history  our  chil- 
dren can  live  together  in  a  peaceful 
tranquil  world  without  the  fear  of 
total  annihilation  by  either  of  us  or 
any  of  those  who  would  try  to  reduce 
hiunankind  because  of  the  great  build- 
up of  these  incredible  weapons. 

The  Speaker  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, indeed  to  all  of  the  leaders  with 
whom  we  met,  talked  about  how  in- 
credible it  was  that  we  would  spend 
$300  billion  to  build  our  arsenal  be- 
cause we  feared  the  Soviets,  and  the 
Soviets,  in  the  same  spirit,  would 
spend  200  billion  rubles,  which  is 
about  the  same  amount  of  money, 
doing  the  same  thing,  because  they 
live  in  fear  of  us. 

The  Speaker  tried  desperately  to  tell 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  about  is  working  together 
on  those  problems  that  we  can  solve 
together. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  How  many  times,  if 
the  gentleman  would  say,  did  the  gen- 
tleman hear  the  Russian  leaders  and 
those  with  whom  we  visited  at  limch- 
eons,  dinners,  and  receptions  mention 
the  fact  that  in  World  War  n  they 
lost  more  than  20  million  people  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  destruction 
of  cities?  The  loss  of  20  million  people, 
they  mentioned  that— how  many 
times,  if  the  gentleman  can  remember? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times.  Just  many,  many  times. 
The  fact  is  we  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  maybe  the  Soviets  are  so 
paranoid  that  indeed  they  felt  they 
have  to  do  what  they  are  doing; 
wrongly  so.  and  we  imderstood  that. 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  did  indeed 
lose  more  than  20  million  people. 

Now,  that  does  not  Justify  their  ac- 
tions or  their  violation  of  human 
rights  or  their  violation  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  But 
at  the  same  time,  when  you  get  close 
to  the  problem,  when  you  get  within 
the  realm  of  that  kind  of  history. 


sometimes  it  is  not  so  clear  then  why 
people  would  react  in  a  very  humanly 
way.  The  Speaker  in  response  to  that 
told  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  maybe  we  all 
ought  to  examine  and  reexamine  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  examine  and  re- 
examine others,  to  try  to  evolve  some 
real  imderstanding  about  each  other 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  work  toward 
that  peace,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

I  jrieldto  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Remembering  that  for  my  wife 
Carol  and  I.  it  was  our  first  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  did  not  know  what 
to  expect,  we  did  find  people  there 
with  whom  we  came  in  contact  to  be 
hospitable,  kind  to  us.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  know  that  the  young  people, 
30  and  under  in  the  Soviet  Union 
speak  the  English  language.  They 
teach  the  English  language  in  schools, 
unlike  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LELAND.  And  very  eloquently.  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Indeed  they  do. 

I  first  found  that  cut  when  my  wife 
and  I  were  near  Lenin's  tomb  and  were 
trying  to  take  a  picture  of  the  Krem- 
lin. My  wife  walked  up  in  front  of  the 
Russian  soldiers,  one  of  the  Russian 
soldiers,  and  with  body  gestures  and 
with  her  camera  was  trying  to  get  the 
message  across  to  the  Russian  soldier 
that  we  would  like  to  take  his  picture. 
Stone-faced,  he  stood  there  and  sud- 
dently  he  uttered  the  words  "why 
not?"  So  she  was  pleasantly  surprised 
that  this  Russian  soldier  spoke  Eng- 
lish and  said,  "Go  ahead:  why  not?" 
She  took  the  picture. 

They  do  know  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  the  United  States,  they  keep 
up  with  us  a  lot  more  than  we  keep  up 
with  them.  They  appeared,  yes,  to  be 
paranoid  about  the  fact  that  they 
might  have  to  undergo  another  war 
and  lose  more  people.  That  is  why  it 
was  significant  to  me  at  least  and  obvi- 
ously to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leland]  they  mentioned  Just 
dozens  of  times  that  they  lost  20  mil- 
lion people  in  World  War  II  and  they 
do  not  want  that  to  happen  again. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  with  that 
attitude  and  with  the  new  leadership 
with  whom  the  members  of  our  dele- 
gation have  a  good  rapport  at  this 
point,  especially  Jim  Wright,  our 
House  Speaker,  that  we  can  continue 
to  build  bridges  and  have  more  dialog 
and  certainly  postpone  for  a  long  time 
any  thought  of  one  of  our  leaders  of 
the  superpowers  pushing  the  wrong 
button  to  start  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  also  reiterate 
the  point  that  I  think  is  apropos  to 
this  moment.  That  is  that  our  Speaker 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  this  del- 
egation, he  led  this  delegation  with 
the  specific  instructions  to  us,  over- 
tiue  to  us,  rather,  that  we  should  not 
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do  anything  that  would  disturb  the 
current  negotUitlons  going  on  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin, 
that  Indeed  It  is  not  our  constitutional 
lecponilblllty  to  negotiate  treaties  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  rather  we 
can  Indeed  demonstrate  how  much  we 
want  to  enhance  these  opportunities. 

That  by  the  way.  those  discussions. 
If  you  will,  that  go  on  now  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  SUtes  or 
the  Kremlin  and  the  White  House,  we 
want  to  enhance  those  opportunities 
to  further  the  issue  of  peace. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HDBBARD.  I  would  mention 
that  J^^eaker  Wright  emphasized  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  others  that  we  in 
our  position  as  Members  of  Congress 
could  not  negotiate.  We  Imew  that  had 
to  be  up  to  our  President,  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  our  Secretary  of  State, 
George  Shultz.  both  of  whom  were 
highly  complimented  for  their  roles  by 
our  delegation.  They  could  not  really 
tell  which  of  us  were  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  they  Just  knew  that  we 
were  20  Americans  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  We  spoke 
and  tried  to  act  as  one  unit  trying  to 
bufld  bridges  for  a  better  future  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  Just  last  year  I  had  a  little 
baby  boy.  He  was  my  first  and  only 
child.  He  is  now  15  months  old  on  the 
8th  of  this  month,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
15  months  old. 

I  hope  that  what  little  service  I  have 
rendered  to  the  American  people  by 
my  service  in  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States  facilitates  the  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  grow  up  in  a  world  that 
is  peaceful.  But  more  than  that,  the 
little  children  who  I  have  seen  aU  over 
Africa,  suffering  from  the  famine,  the 
little  orphans  that  I  saw  who  are  now 
fat,  not  necessarily  happy,  but  at  least 
are  growing  and  maturing,  that  they 
too  will  grow  up  in  a  world  of  peace. 

While  we  may  differ  in  ideology, 
those  ideologies  will  not  evoke  any 
kind  of  violent  response  or  even  a  re- 
sponse to  call  for  developing  or  manu- 
facturing or  hoarding  arms  for  the 
purpose  at  some  point  of  maybe  "we 
are  going  to  attack  you"  or  "we  are 
going  to  have  to  defend  our  borders" 
for  whatever  reason.  We  indeed  beg  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable, 
and  we  understand  we  have  a  com- 
monality of  interests  and  that  is  the 
preservation  of  humankind.  I  think 
having  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union  led  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Jm  Wright,  our  America  is 
a  lot  safer  today,  and  I  think  that  in 
the  future  our  world  is  a  lot  safer  be- 
cause of  the  incredible  intelligence 
and  spirited  leadership  of  this  man 
who  we  have  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  peo- 
ple's House. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  allowing  me, 
and  I  thank  the  rules  of  this  House  for 


giving  me  this  opportunity  to  render 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VroiNG  FOR  CONSnJERATION 
OP  H.R.  1039,  AMENDING  MIN- 
ERAL LANDS  LEASING  ACT  OP 
1920  RELATING  TO  OIL  SHALE 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-81)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  155)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1039)  to 
amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1020  relating  to  oil 
shale  claims,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  1748.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-^2)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  156)  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1748)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
fimctions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE      CONSTITUTION      OF     THE 
UNITED  STATES— ITS  APPUCA- 
BILITY  TO  THE  DEFICIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  SwiNDALL]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  will  continue  a  series  of  spe- 
cial orders  that  I  am  doing  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  its 
applicability  to  the  numerous  prob- 
lems that  divide  ovu-  Nation. 

I  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
got  a  cold  and  my  voice  may  soimd  a 
little  rough,  but  I  will  try  to  articulate 
as  well  as  I  can  in  spite  of  those  condi- 
tions. 

Tonight's  topic  is  going  to  be  the 
deficit.  When  I  think  about  the  deficit, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
several  years  ago  inherited  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  mansion  in  Atlan- 
ta. GA. 
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He  had  Inherited  it  from  his  family 
and  thought  it  to  be  really  an  incredi- 


ble stroke  of  good  fortune  that  he 
would  have  the  opportimlty  to  move 
in  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  only 
married  several  years  beforehand, 
moving  from  the  medium-sized  house 
in  which  they  have  been  living  to  this 
gracious  mansion. 

Of  course,  it  was  given  to  him  abso- 
lutely debt-free,  and  after  having 
moved  in,  within  just  a  few  months,  he 
began  to  realize  that  perhaps  this  was 
not  such  a  stroke  of  good  f ortime  after 
all,  because  before  long,  he  got  his  tax 
bill  and  he  found  that  between  the 
city  and  the  coimty  taxes,  that  that 
alone  was  far  more  than  the  payments 
that  he  had  been  making  on  his  previ- 
ous house,  in  terms  of  the  mortgage 
payment. 

Then  he  found  that  the  upkeep  in 
terms  of  the  electricity  and  the  gas 
and  Just  keeping  up  the  groimds  and 
the  paint  and  that  tjrpe  of  thing  was 
even  more,  again,  than  the  tax  bill, 
and  before  long,  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  working  second  Jobs  to  try  to 
keep  this  house  up. 

Then  they  began  to  meet  regularly 
to  try  to  find  where  they  could  cut  in 
their  personal  budgets  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate these  new  payments  that 
they  had  to  make.  Finally,  they  were 
strapped  to  the  point  that  it  occurred 
to  them  that  they  could  not  make 
enough  money  from  their  regular  Jobs 
and  the  Jobs  that  they  had  taken  on  as 
secondary  Jobs,  and  even  from  all  their 
budget  cuts,  to  live  within  the  confines 
of  this  beautiful  mansion. 

Finally,  though  both  were  reluctant 
because  it  was  a  mansion  that  had 
been  in  the  family  for  many,  many 
years,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  much  as  they  would  like  to 
keep  it.  they  simply  could  not  afford 
to  keep  it. 

So  they  put  it  on  the  market,  sold  it. 
and  moved  back  into  the  home  in 
which  they  had  once  lived.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, they  find  that  they  really 
enjoyed  that  far  more  because  living 
in  the  home  in  which  they  could 
afford,  they  had  money  available  to 
them  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
they  really  enjoyed  doing. 

The  reason  I  say  that  that  story  re- 
minds me  vi  our  own  Federal  deficit  is 
that  I  thinis  if  we  really  examine  our 
deficit  crisis  today,  we  will  find  that 
our  crisis  really  rests  more  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  created  a  structiu-e  in 
which  we  cannot  survive  than  it  does 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  raised 
taxes  enough  or  cut  spending  enough 
to  be  able  to  afford  our  structiu-e. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
many,  many  years  now.  we  have  been 
deluding  ourselves  with  this  idea  that 
somehow  we  can  afford  to  live  in  the 
structural  budget  that  we  have  now 
created  by  either  raising  taxes  or  cut- 
ting spending  here  and  there  or  a  com- 
bination of  both. 


A  study  of  our  own  budget  process 
will  quickly.  I  think,  bring  us  back  to 
reality.  What  has  happened  is  that  if 
you  take,  for  example,  just  1950,  in 
terms  of  what  we  were  spending,  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  GNP,  you  will 
find  that  at  the  Federal  level,  our 
total  outlay  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
GNP— and  the  reason  I  use  percentage 
of  GNP  is  that  that  is  a  constant 
figure.  It  is  something  that  recognizes 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  recognizes 
the  impact  of  increased  costs  and  in- 
creased other  types  of  increases  and  if 
you  look  at  the  percentage  of  GNP, 
you  will  find  that  in  1952,  we  were 
spending  19.8  percent  of  the  total 
GNP  at  the  Federal  level. 

By  1960,  we  were  spending,  in  terms 
of  the  total  percentage  of  GNP,  18.2 
percent.  Then,  by  1981,  the  end  of  the 
Carter  administration,  we  find  that  we 
were  spending  22.7  percent  of  GNP. 
Today,  we  spend  23.8  percent.  For  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  one-quarter  of 
every  dollar  generated  In  income  in 
this  coimtry  is  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Illustrated  slightly  differently,  we 
now  consimie  one-quarter  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie  of  this  country. 

Every  dollar  that  is  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  less  dollar 
available  to  every  other  government, 
whether  it  is  family  government,  indi- 
vidual government,  city  govenunent, 
county  government  or  State  govern- 
ment, or  the  private  sector  in  general. 

One  other  thing  that  I  think  Is  im- 
portant in  terms  of  just  looking  at  his- 
toric numbers  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  collect  in  taxes  at  the  Federal 
level.  In  1981.  we  were  collecting  at 
the  Federal  level  in  taxes  $244  billion 
from  individuals  and  $61,137,000  at 
the  corporate  level. 

I  mention  that  because  if  you  read 
the  papers,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
today  we  are  collecting  less  in  taxes. 
All  you  hear  about  is  the  tax  cuts  that 
have  occurred  over  the  last  5  years. 

Look  at  the  1987  revenue  projections 
and  you  will  find  that  revenues  from 
individuals  that  we  project  will  be  col- 
lected will  be  $364  billion;  corporations 
will  be  paying  $104  billion.  That  is  $43 
billion  more  from  corporations  and 
$120  billion  more  from  individuals. 

In  1981,  the  total  collections,  in 
terms  of  revenues,  were  $599  billion. 
Next  year,  they  will  be  $842  billion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  a  deficit  today,  not  because  we 
are  taxed  too  little,  but  because  we  are 
spending  too  much.  In  fact,  since  the 
Reagan  administration's  inception  in 
1981.  Federal  revenues  have  increased 
by  41  percent,  but  remarkably,  spend- 
ing has  increased  by  50  percent. 

I  mention  that  because  we  hear  so 
much  about  the  budget  cuts  that  have 
occurred  over  the  last  5  years.  How, 
then,  if  we  have  increased  revenues  by 
41  percent  is  it  possible  that  today  we 
have  a  deficit  that  is  even  larger  than 


it  was  in  1981  if  we  have  been  cutting 
expenditures? 

The  answer  is  clearly  that  we  have 
not  been  cutting  expenditures  imless 
you  define  "cuts"  as  we  in  Washington 
define  cuts.  In  Washington,  a  cut  is  de- 
fined as  spending  less  money  next  year 
than  you  wanted  to  spend,  but  more 
money  than  you  spent  last  year.  You 
can  go  through  line  item  after  line 
item  after  line  item  in  the  budget  and 
you  will  find  the  same  thing. 

We  have  not  cut;  we  have,  in  fact,  in- 
creased. Take,  for  example,  the  ex- 
penditures for  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  this  country. 
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In  1981  we  were  spending  $14.83  bil- 
lion. This  last  year  we  spent  $17.4  bil- 
lion. Yet  how  many  times  have  we 
heard  that  we  have  cut  expenditures 
in  education  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration? 

I  know  that  statistics  can  be  over- 
whelming in  terms  of  trying  to  sort 
them  all  out.  but  I  think  one  funda- 
mental truth  can  be  derived  from  sta- 
tistics. We  are  very  similar  today  in 
terms  of  our  plight  as  a  Nation  to  the 
family  I  just  mentioned  at  the  outset. 
We  are  living  in  a  structure  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  live  in.  We  can 
continue  to  try  to  cut  the  lights  down, 
we  can  continue  to  try  to  make  mar- 
ginal savings  here  and  there,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  just  as  that 
family  was  incapable,  given  its  re- 
sources and  its  ability  to  earn  money, 
to  live  in  a  mansion,  we  in  this  country 
are  incapable  of  continuing  to  live 
within  the  structure  of  the  budget 
that  we  have  created.  At  some  point, 
like  the  family  that  finally  chose  to  re- 
structure its  own  debt  and  its  own 
budget,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  this  coimtry. 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  average 
family  goes  about  the  budget  process. 
The  average  family  sits  down  and  asks 
themselves:  "How  much  are  we  reason- 
ably expecting  to  earn  next  year?" 

Then  based  on  what  they  reasonably 
expect  to  earn,  they  ask  themselves. 
"How  do  we  want  to  spend  that 
money?" 

Now,  certainly  they  do  not  start  by 
assuming  that  they  are  going  to  earn 
the  same  thing,  for  example,  that 
some  other  couple  next  door,  for  ex- 
ample, is  earning.  They  ask,  "What 
are  we  going  to  earn?"  They  are  going 
to  ask  themselves,  "What  is  reasona- 
ble?" Not  "What  would  we  like  to 
earn?"  But  "What  are  we  actually 
going  to  earn  based  on  what  we  have 
earned  in  the  past?" 

I  thinx  that  in  the  budget  process 
the  average  family  then  sits  down  and, 
in  terms  of  how  they  are  going  to 
spend  that  income,  says,  "Let's  start 
by  making  certain  that  we  have  shel- 
ter." Then  they  allocate  in  a  reasona- 
ble amount  for  their  shelter. 


Next  they  say,  "We  certainly  have  to 
feed  ourselves  and  our  family,  so  let's 
allocate  in  a  reasonable  amoimt  for 
food." 

Next  they  have  got  to  allocate  trans- 
portation costs  to  get  to  and  from 
work  and  to  get  to  and  from  play  and 
all  their  other  activities. 

Finally,  after  taking  care  of  all  those 
essentials  from  housing  to  food  to 
transportation,  they  ask  themselves, 
"With  respect  to  what  is  left,  what  are 
the  priorities?" 

Now,  if  you  gather  together  most 
families,  you  will  find  they  are  going 
to  have  a  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
in  terms  of  what  their  priorities  are. 
Chances  are  the  teenagers  are  going  to 
say  they  want  a  new  stereo,  chances 
are  that  Dad  is  going  to  say  he  would 
like  a  new  set  of  golf  clubs,  and 
chances  are  that  Mom  is  going  to  say 
that  she  would  rather  Dad  would  get  a 
new  lawn  mower.  You  can  go  on  down 
through  all  the  various  special  inter- 
ests within  the  family,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  at  some  point  you  recog- 
nize that  you  have  a  limited  amount  of 
money  and  you  have  to  make  some 
tough  choices.  You  have  to  choose  be- 
tween whether  you  want  a  new  color 
television,  a  new  stereo,  or  taking  a  va- 
cation. Then  once  those  choices  are 
made,  you  set  forth  a  budget  based  on 
those  choices,  and  then  you  follow  it. 

What  happens  if  you  do  not  follow 
your  budget?  Well,  what  will  probably 
happen  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
you  will  find  that  you  have  spent 
more,  for  example,  on  housing  than 
you  can  afford,  so  there  is  not  enough 
money  left  to  buy  food.  Then  you  are 
probably  going  to  go  out  and  borrow 
the  money  because  you  know  that  you 
have  got  to  continue  to  feed  your 
family.  But  if  you  do  that  year  after 
year  after  year,  inevitably  what  is 
going  to  happen  is  that  whoever  is 
lending  you  the  money  is  going  to  say. 
"Wait  a  minute.  Let's  be  reasonable 
about  this.  I  cannot  continue  to  lend 
you  money  year  after  year  after  year 
when  all  you  are  doing  is  paying  me 
interest  and  you  are  adding  to  the 
principal  amount  of  your  debt.  Before 
I  lend  you  the  next  sum  of  money,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  show  me  some 
fimdamental  change  in  the  way  your 
f  amlly  is  doing  its  budget.  Otherwise  I 
am  not  going  to  lend  you  the  money 
because  I  am  not  doing  you  a  favor  or 
my  bank  a  favor"— if  it  happens  to  be 
a  bank— "by  continuing  to  lend  you 
money  when  I  know  you  do  not  have 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  money 
back." 

In  other  words,  any  lender  is  going 
to  say.  "You've  got  to  basically  under- 
stand that  you  are  living  above  your 
means,  and  if  you  don't  stop  living 
above  your  means,  you  are  going  to 
find  yourselves  in  a  state  of  bankrupt- 
cy." 
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Let  me  say  this  to  my  colleftgues  In 
ConcrMK  Congrea  and  the  American 
Oovemment  are  no  different  from  the 
f  aniUy  in  terms  of  the  basic  laws  of  ec- 
(Hiamlcs.  You  cannot  continue  to 
spend  more  than  you  take  in  without 
eventually  causing  some  basic  prob- 
lems. 

In  terms  of  this  country,  what  we 
have  done  is.  for  every  year  since  1969, 
which  was  the  last  year  that  we  bal- 
anced the  Federal  budget,  we  have 
been  vending  more  than  we  take  in. 
The  question  is:  What  were  we  spend- 
ing bai^  In  1969.  the  last  year  that  we 
balanced  the  Federal  budget? 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  the  ONP. 
we  wer«  voiding  back  in  1969  roughly 
20  percent  of  ONP. 

What  were  our  revenues?  Obvioxisly, 
roughly  20  percent  ONP.  Today  we 
are  spending,  as  I  mentioned,  nearly 
24  percent  of  ONP.  and  our  revenues 
are  10.4  percent  of  ONP. 

How  does  that  compare  to  1981?  In 
1981  we  were  also  taking  in.  in  reve- 
nues, about  19.4  percent  of  ONP. 
Today  we  have  a  deficit  not  because 
we  are  being  taxed  less  but  because  we 
are  spending  more. 

So  fairly  evidently,  if  we  expect  to 
Kyi«»u«*  our  budget,  the  answer  is  not 
to  raise  taxes;  it  is  to  cut  spending. 

The  next  question,  using  the  Illus- 
tration of  the  family  budget,  is  this: 
where  do  you  go  about  cutting  the  ex- 
penditures? Well.  I  think  a  pretty 
smart  place  to  start  is  to  ask.  where 
have  the  increases  occurred? 

One  of  the  myths  in  America  today 
is  that  in  large  part  what  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit  is  a  combina- 
tion of  tax  cuts,  which  we  have  dis- 
pelled as  not  tax  cuts,  and  also  a 
growth  in  the  defense  budget.  Once 
again,  let  us  not  deal  emotionally  with 
this  issue.  Rather,  let  us  look  at  what 
the  facts  are. 

If  we  go  back  and  look  at  defense  ex- 
penditures in  terms  of  percentages  of 
ONP.  we  will  find  that  in  1949  and 
1950  we  were  spending  a  total  of  10 
percent  of  ONP  on  defense.  Today  we 
are  spending  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
ONP  on  defense  roughly  7  percent. 
Let  me  get  the  exact  figures. 

IncidentaUy,  the  document  to  which 
I  am  referring  is  the  Historical  Tables 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  We  find  in  ex- 
amining that  document  that  in  1986 
"we  spent  on  defense.  In  terms  of  per- 
centage of  ONP,  6.8  percent. 

Now.  why,  then,  if  we  are  spending 
almost  3  percentage  points  less  In 
terms  of  ONP  today  than  we  were  in 
1950  or  in  1960,  does  it  seem  as  though 
we  are  spending  more  on  defense?  The 
answer  Is  that  by  1980  we  had  allowed 
our  defense  system  to  deteriorate  to 
the  point  where  we  were  spending 
only  5.3  percent  of  ONP. 

So  relative  to  what  we  were  spending 
at  the  end  of  the  Carter  administra- 
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tion— a  time  when  we  could  not  even 
send  our  helicopters  across  the  desert 
to  rescue  the  hostages  In  Iran  without 
half  of  the  heUcopters  failing  because 
of  lack  of  maintenance  and  a  lack  of 
knowhow  on  the  p«rt  of  our  service- 
men to  operate  them— we  have  basical- 
ly since  then  gradually  built  our  de- 
fense system  back  up.  But  stlU,  In 
overall  dollars,  it  is  substantially  less 
than  we  were  spending  back  in  1960 
before  the  Vietnam  war. 

Another  interesting  point  Is  that  if 
we  look  at  defense  expenditiures  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  total 
budget,  we  will  find  that  in  1960. 
before  Vietnam,  under  the  Keimedy 
administration,  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  1961.  we 
were  si>ending  half  of  the  total  budget 
on  defense.  What  are  we  spending 
today  in  terms  of  the  total  budget  on 
defense?  Less  than  a  third.  In  fact,  it 
Is  about  27  percent  of  the  total  budget 
that  Is  spent  on  defense.  If  that  Is  the 
case.  then,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  If 
we  are  going  to  go  through  our  budget 
reasonably  and  ask,  "What  is  causing 
the  deficit."  it  Is  not  the  defense 
budget. 

Where,  then,  has  the  growth  oc- 
curred? The  growth  has  occurred  in 
two  fundamental  areas.  One  is  direct 
payment  to  individuals. 

a  2200 
You  will  find  that  the  direct  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  back  in  1960  were 
roughly  24  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Now,  they  are  roughly  half  of  the 
total  budget.  So  what  we  have  actually 
done  Is  we  have  taken  what  we  were 
spending  in  defense  in  terms  of  the 
total  budget  In  1960  and  what  we  were 
spending  for  direct  payments  to  indi- 
viduals in  1960.  and  in  terms  of  1987 
and  1986,  we  have  reversed  them. 

Today,  what  we  were  spending  for 
defense  we  ue  now  basically  spending 
half  of  that,  and  In  terms  of  what  we 
were  spending  in  terms  of  the  total 
budget  on  payments  to  individuals  we 
have  doubled. 

Clearly,  if  we  really  want  to  get  seri- 
ous about  balancing  the  budget  within 
the  means  that  we  now  earn  and  in  a 
responsible  prioritization,  we  ought  to 
look  at  where  the  growth  has  occurred 
and  then  seriously  consider  restoring 
the  type  of  fiscal  responsibility  that 
would  not  jeopardize  our  Nation's  se- 
curity, but  also  address  some  of  the 
problems  that  I  have  addressed  in 
some  of  my  past  special  orders.  That 
is,  recognize  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  reach  out 
and  consume  more  and  more  dollars, 
there  Is  less  money  available  for  these 
other  governments  that  our  Pounding 
Fathers  said  were  better  prepared  to 
address  the  many,  many  problems 
that  we  now  find  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment addressing. 

The  more  money  that  we  take  out  of 
the  family  budget,  the  less  money  the 


family  has  to  address  the  basic  needs 
that  they  have.  The  more  money  that 
we  take  out  of  the  local  govenunents' 
budget,  the  less  money  they  have 
available  for  libraries,  for  roads,  for 
those  types  of  infrastructure  Improve- 
ments that  they  ought  to  be  handling. 
Interestingly  enough  though,  if  you 
really  began  to  look  at  the  process 
when  we  get  Into  this  budget  debate, 
there  is  very  little  discussion  made 
about  the  Constitution  and  what  ap- 
plication it  might  have  in  terms  of 
helping  us  work  our  way  out  of  this 
mess.  If  we  would  simply  look  at  the 
Constitution  as  our  basic,  guiding  light 
in  terms  of  what  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment  ought  to  be  engaged  in.  and 
what  it  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  in 
terms  of  activities  and  responsibilities, 
we  would  eventually  find  that  if  we 
would  focus  only  on  our  constitutional 
responsibilities,  we  would  then  have 
enough  money  in  the  revenues  that  we 
are  already  collecting  to  run  the  Oov- 
emment and  actually  roll  back  taxes. 

One  other  point  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  addressed  as  we  talk  about  the 
whole  budget  concept  and  the  deficit 
crisis  is.  when  you  really  get  right 
down  to  it,  the  decisions  that  we  make 
with  respect  to  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  spend  its  money 
comes  down  to  a  battle  between  two 
basic  budgets.  The  family  budget  on 
one  hand  and  the  Federal  budget  on 
the  other  hand. 

Follts.  there  Is  no  way  that  you  can 
tell  me  that  the  American  people  do 
not  believe  in  their  own  minds,  in 
their  own  hearts  that  they  are  better 
capable  of  spending  their  money  and 
solving  their  problems  than  we  in 
Wasliington  are.  The  problem  is  that 
every  time  we  raise  taxes,  what  we  are 
really  saying  to  them  Is  we  think  you 
are  incapable  of  solving  your  problems 
and  we  are  better  capable,  or,  stated 
differently,  we  tliink  we  are  better  ca- 
pable of  spending  your  money  than 
you  are. 

One  last  point  that  I  think  must  be 
mentioned  in  terms  of  this  issue  about 
the  Federal  budget  versus  the  family 
budget  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  Con- 
stitution, we  placed  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  family  because  we  really  realize 
that  the  family  is  the  backbone  of  this 
country.  Without  that  basic  backbone, 
we  cannot  expect  the  total  IxKiy,  the 
corporate  body  of  this  country,  to  be 
strong  because  without  the  backbone, 
the  rest  of  the  body  collapses.  As  we 
have  gradually  plucked  one  bone  after 
another  bone  after  another  bone  out 
of  that  backbone,  we  ought  not  to  be 
siu-prlsed  that  our  Nation  Is  beginning 
to  weaken  because  In  essense,  its  life- 
blood,  its  infrastructure,  is  folding. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  niunber  of 
divorces  have  now  literally  exceeded 
the  number  of  marriages  in  many, 
many  communities.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  for  that  is  that  is  the  Federal 


Oovemment  continues  to  send  a  mes- 
sage that  families  really  are  not  im- 
portant. We  may  not  say  that  rhetori- 
cally, but  in  terms  of  our  budget  mes- 
sage, that  is  exactly  what  we  continue 
to  say. 

In  closing.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress  that  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  we  are  not  overnight 
going  to  go  back  using  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  guiding  light  in  terms  of 
our  budget  process.  So,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  only  way  that  we  really  are 
going  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
that  gives  the  American  family  the 
right  to  spend  the  money  they  work  so 
hard  to  achieve  and  to  make  the  kind 
of  decisions  that  families  ought  to  be 
making,  not  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  them,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
says  to  this  body  what  States,  and  43 
out  of  the  50  States  have  already  said 
to  their  bodies,  and  that  is  "you 
cannot  spend  more  than  you  take  In." 
But  it  is  not  good  enough  to  simply 
say,  "you  have  got  to  balance  your 
budget,"  t>ecause  that  would  leave 
open  the  opportunity  of  raising  taxes. 

Incidentally,  right  now  the  big  dis- 
cussion up  here  Is  that  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  and  cut  spending,  and 
through  a  combination  of  the  two,  bal- 
ance the  budget.  In  fact,  the  budget 
that  passed  this  House  on  pretty  much 
a  partisan  split:  the  E>emocrats  pretty 
much  supporting  it;  the  Republicans 
pretty  much  opposing  it,  said  exactly 
that.  "We  are  going  to  raise  taxes  by 
$18  billion."  NolXKly  will  say  exactly 
how,  but  mark  my  words,  it  will  be  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  American  family, 
and  we  are  going  to  cut  spending  $18 
billion. 

Our  own  recent  history  Indicates 
that  that  is  not  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  all.  The  last  time  we  raised 
taxes  on  a  similar  proposal  was  when 
Congress  passed  TEFRA.  President 
Reagan  signed  off  on  It  Ijecause  the 
Congress,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  leadership  of  the  two 
bodies  said  to  the  President.  "If  you 
will  raise  taxes,  we  will  promise  you 
that  for  every  dollar  that  you  agree  to 
raise  taxes,  we  will  cut  spending 
three." 

Now,  that  was  in  1982.  We  now  have 
the  benefit  of  history  to  find  out 
whether  Congress  lived  up  to  its  word. 
The  truth  is,  Congress  did  not  live  up 
to  its  word.  For  every  dollar  that  we 
raise  taxes,  and  yes,  we  did  raise  the 
taxes,  just  as  promised,  rather  than 
cutting  spending  $3,  we  raised  spend- 
ing roughly  by  $1.80. 

Why  do  we  think  Congress  has 
changed  its  ways?  It  has  not.  The 
reason  that  Congress  will  not  ever  cut 
expenditures,  unless  there  is  some 
tyv^  of  constitutional  amendment 
mandating  that  it  live  within  its 
budget.  Is  that  just  like  the  family 
that  sits  around  and  tries  to  decide 
whether  they  want  a  color  television 


or  a  vacation  or  a  new  lawnmower  or  a 
new  stereo  or  whatever  else,  if  there  is 
not  someone  there  that  is  sasing,  "We 
have  got  to  live  within  our  means," 
what  they  will  Inevitably  do  is.  they 
will  say.  "Let  us  just  make  everybody 
happy.  Let  us  just  go  ahead  and  buy 
all  of  these  things  and  that  way  every- 
body can  have  what  they  want." 

This  city,  imfortunately,  has  evolved 
to  a  city  that  is  run  by  special  inter- 
ests. If  you  do  not  believe  it,  watch  the 
budget  process  up  here.  Everytlme 
somebody  talks  alx>ut  cutting  or  elimi- 
nating any  type  of  program,  you  can 
count  on  the  fact  that  whoever  is  rep- 
resenting that  particular  program  has 
a  lobbyist  right  here  In  Washington. 
DC,  that  will  make  the  rounds  and  in- 
evitably what  the  lobbyist  will  do  is. 
they  will  call  on  the  various  Members 
of  Congress  and  they  will  say.  "We 
represent  'X'  special  interest  group, 
and  we  want  to  tell  you  that  somebody 
has  proposed  to  either  cut  or  eliminate 
this  particular  program.  We  represent 
the  beneficiaries  of  that  program,  and 
if  you  all  cut  this,  there  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  folks  upset  with  you  be- 
cause of  all  the  wonderful  things  this 
program  does,  but  more  importantly. 
Congressman,  if  you  vote  to  cut  or 
eliminate  this  program,  we  will  make 
absolutely  certain  that  every  person  in 
your  district  that  receives  benefits 
from  that  program  is  made  aware  of  it 
and  I  guarantee  you  they  will  vote 
against  you." 
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Well,  you  take  that  tjrpe  of  argu- 
ment and  just  multiply  it  by  the 
number  of  programs  that  we  have  and 
pretty  soon  it  does  not  take  long  to 
find  out  not  only  why  we  caimot  cut 
programs,  but  why  the  programs  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
anybody  in  Washington  looking  out 
after  the  general  public.  Nobody  Is 
even  up  here  to  pat  a  Congressman  on 
the  back  when  they  vote  for  freezing 
the  budget  or  when  they  vote  to  cut 
the  budget.  In  fact,  they  can  just 
about  count  on  the  fact  that  their 
mail  is  going  to  run  ten  to  one  against 
such  a  vote  and  then  we  wonder  why 
we  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  mandate  it.  Unless  this  body  is 
forced  to  make  the  tough  decisions,  to 
prioritize  between  the  various  catego- 
ries, we  can  count  on  the  fact  they  will 
not. 

Well,  what  does  that  mean?  Well, 
what  it  means,  the  other  area  of 
growth,  other  than  payments  to  indi- 
viduals. Is  going  to  continue  to  grow 
and  that  is  the  interest  load.  The  in- 
terest load  today  is  about  $350  million 
a  day.  roughly  $140  billion  a  year. 

The  amazing  thing  about  that  is 
that  that  Is  at  a  time  of  relatively  low 
Interest.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
borrows  at  a  rate  of  about  6  percent  a 
year  today.  What  would  happen  if  we 


returned  to  the  inflation,  the  Interest 
rates  tttat  typified  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration? 

Well,  what  would  happen  is  that 
rather  than  the  budget  being  com- 
prised of  roughly  $140  billion,  if  we 
were  to  get  to  the  12-percent  rate  that 
we  were  in  back  in  1979,  1980.  and 
1981.  we  would  find  that  the  interest 
load,  which  no  one  benefits  from, 
would  be  roughly  $300  billion. 

The  significant  of  that  figure  is  that 
that  is  more  than  we  are  spending  on 
the  defense  of  this  country  today. 

More  importantly,  if  we  continue  to 
let  the  interest  rate  grow,  what  we  are 
really  doing  Is  we  are  throwing  away 
vital  money  that  could  be  used  for  the 
types  of  services  that  individuals 
expect  from  their  Government. 

Most  everybody  understands  the 
concept  that  if  you  get  a  new  Master 
Card  or  American  Express  card  or  any 
other  credit  card  in  the  mail,  they  will 
send  you  a  monthly  statement  and  on 
that  monthly  statement  it  will  always 
have  what  the  interest  amount  Is  and 
what  the  principal  amount  is. 

We  all  know  you  can  continue  to  pay 
interest  only,  if  you  choose,  but  what 
happens  is  If  you  pay  Interest  only, 
you  never  ever  retire  the  debt  and 
pretty  soon  your  interest  payments 
are  just  basicaUy  sometliing  that  you 
are  really  not  getting  anything  In 
terms  of  benefit  from,  and  that  is 
where  we  are  in  this  country. 

The  worst  part  about  it  Is  we  contin- 
ue to  add  to  the  debt.  I  have  a  lot  of 
persons  who  call  me  up  and  say,  "Why 
don't  we  just  start  raising  the  tax? 
That  would  reduce  the  deficit." 

My  answer  Is  that  it  does  not  do 
much  good  to  raise  taxes  to  reduce  the 
deficit  if  you  have  not  figured  out 
what  is  causing  the  deficit  to  begin 
with.  What  Is  causing  the  deficit  Is  in- 
creased spending  and  if  we  just  contin- 
ue Increasing  spending,  raising  taxes 
to  cut  the  deficit  would  be  like  putting 
gasoline  on  a  fire  In  hopes  of  putting  it 
out.  All  we  do  by  raising  taxes  is  make 
the  problem  worse. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  deficit  crisis  is  vrith  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  mandate  that  Con- 
gress make  the  tough  choices  and 
begin  to  look  at  the  Constitution  and 
recognize  that  there  was  a  lot  more 
wisdom  in  that  document  than  we 
have  apparently  given  the  founding 
fathers  credit  for,  because  that  docu- 
ment outlines  a  way  that  we  can  not 
only  balance  our  budget,  but  we  can 
also  balance  the  responsibilities  in  the 
fashion  that  allows  individuals  and 
local  governments  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  face  them  today  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  in  a  way  that  puts  people 
back  into  the  process  where  they  luiow 
their  choices  will  be  heard,  and  more 
importantly,  where  they  know  they 
will  get  the  kind  of  results  that  solve 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoBXOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  re- 
ceiving the  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masmis  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoMBEST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicBB.).  for  today,  on  account  of 
injury.  ^     , 

Mr.  McKonncT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  baJ- 
anoe  of  the  we^  on  accoimt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weldoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  COMBXST,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  C^HAFifAM.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udaix.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dubbin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  5  minutes  each  day,  on 
May  6  and  7. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 


Mr.  McCaitdlxss,  following  rollcall 
80  In  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Shaw,  after  rollcaU  80  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  GuAKiHi,  following  rollcall  80  in 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  HuTTO,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  HJl.  28  In  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Mruics.  during  consideration  of 
the  Pepper-Mfume  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Dtmally,  during  consideration 
of  the  Pepper  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Traxler,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  St  CJermain  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  27,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  H.R.  28,  in  the 
House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weldon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Tattke. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mrs.  Morxlla. 

Mr.  Tatlor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannembyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  PuRSELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Dennt  Smith. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Hyde. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  on  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoiun. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May  6,  1987,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  an  amended  report  of 
various  House  committees  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars 
utilized  by  them  during  the  second 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1986  and  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1987  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPEMOtTURES  FOR  OFFKM  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 

1986 


Me 


tadmi' 


Transporbtion 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Couitiy 


US.  dolK 
Foreign  equnalent 
currency         a  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolbf 

equivaM 

or  US. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

arU.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  (Mar 

equivaleni 

or  U.S. 


WlliMMli.  Nnrapa.  QBto  Bca, 
■ri  B  S*a*i,  Iw  1-4, 19(6: 


8/1 

m 
w 

w 


6/2 

6/3  Costal 

6/4  Honduras 

6/4  D  SalMdoi.. 


no-oo. 


W.0O 


75.00. 


75.00 


dBL.. 


2.169.96  . 


Spnil.  Hon.  Mm  M 


6/1 
6/2 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 


6/2  GMlMHb.... 

6/2  Nna^... 

6/3  Costa  Rica.... 

6/4      HoMluras 

6/4  B  S*ador.. 


78.20. 


2.169.96 
76.20 


59.41 


59.41 


(Mary  tnapotatioL.. 
Han.iltot6_ 


2.169.96  . 


6/1 
6/2 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 


6/2 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 
6/4 


GHteaab. 


2.16996 
80.00 


Costa 


75J)0. 


75.00 


BSabadir.. 


2.641.46  . 


Mbfli.  Hr.  Wvrai  L.« 


6/1 

6/2 

6/2 

6/2 

6/2 

6/3 

6/3 

6/4 

6/4 

6/4 

10.00. 


2.646.46 
60.00 


Cosb 


75.00. 


75.00 
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1986— Continued 


Nmm  of 


Date 

CenUiF. 

Ptrdn> 

Tranpartalioi 

oaap 

wmm 

Mil 

oiemplivee 

Arrival      Departure 

Ui.d<lar 
Foraign  oquivaiMt 
cwrency          or  Ui. 

camKy' 

U.S.MV 
Foreign  e«MM 
oimKy         or  U  J. 

oneRcy' 

Foreiga 
canency 

orU5 
onaKy* 

FMpi        a«MM 
amrnn         ar  Ui. 
onaaqi' 

MMary  transportation... 
!  total 


2.169.96 


2.169.96 


602.61 


9,15tJ4 


9.760.95 


'  he  dm  uaulilalu  lodging  and  meals.  .  ^  ...^ 

•It  lore«n  camncy  is  used,  enter  US.  dote  equivaM  *  U.S.  cinency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended  ^^  ^ 

txs  asm,  (jMrnuR,  apr.  jj,  ipi/. 
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Dak 


Otkn 


TaU 


Name  of  Menta  w  employee 


Anival      Departure 


Country 


rorcip 


Ui( 
orUi. 


U5. 


Ui.( 

Foreiga 
or  US  currency         or  Ui. 

currency' 


U.&I 
orUJ. 


Visit  to  Gmany,  Fraace.  LuaemDoari  and  Spai 

a. 

Jan.  9-18.  1987: 

SMton.  Hon.  ke 

_-     1/1 

1/12 

1/12 

1/14 

1/14 

1/16 

NRar*  ti«Bpat<la«.            " 

1/16 

1/18 

^  ■«anMr»BporiTO.........„^ 

....     1/9 

1/12 

1/12 

1/14 

1/14 

1/15 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/18 

Miitary  transportation — 

Coier,  Mr.  Wiiskai  B.  Jr 

.....     1/ 
1/9 

1/ 
1/12 

1/12 

1/14 

1/14 

1/15 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/18 

Gemaqr.. 
Franca.. 


Garmaay.. 
Spain — 


181.54  . 
41tU. 


51 J3. 


107.90. 


GvHMIF- 

rfSMB.. 


JOISO. 


9414J2. 


GnMy-. 


380.43. 

42i8. 


WtM. 


181.54 
418.13 
51.03 
107J9 
9.514J2 
203.58 
380.43 

nu 

IMJO 


SpM.. 


\n». 


Gcnnffy„ 

rfMOB . — 


221J8. 
3(4J7. 
S0J8. 


9.514J2  . 


It2.n 


lUJO 
9.S14i2 
221J8 
3(4J7 
50J8 
162.71 


MHary  transnortation... 


Gmany 
Spain.. 


113J0. 


Visit  to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Jan.  9-19.  1987: 
Fogtetta,  Hon.  Thomas  *. 


Cnnmerdal  transportation.. 


1/9 
1/12 


1/12 
1/19 


Mcanfaa.. 


Vtsrt  to  German*.  Jan.  30-Feli.  1,  1987: 
Stratlon,  Hon.  Sannial  S... 


Miitary  transportatiOR... 
Drckinson,  Hon.  tVm.  L 

Miitary  liansporUtM... 
Martin.  Hen.  David  Ot. — 

Miitary  I 


Visit  to  United  Kingdom.  Italy,  and  Turtcy: 
Skelton,  Hon.  ke 


Commercial  transportation.. 
Barrett.  Mr  Aittiie  D 


Commercial  transportataai .. 


1/30  2/1      Gnnany 

...„.  „_.„„...  ._j.. 

1/30  2/r'"6iiiil«iily 

2/16  2/17    United 

2/17  2/18    «*._. 

2/18  2/21     Turday 

2/21  2/22     Italy.... 

"2/16 2/17 Uoiiad 

2/17  2/18     Italy.... 

2/18  2/22     Turfcy 

2/21  2/22     Italy.... 


9.S14i2  . 


4S3jOO. 


1.071J0  . 


623.00. 


4njoo. 


IC3J0. 


163J0. 


1.339.17  . 


I63J(. 


1339.17  . 


1339.17 


287.99. 
206.05. 


26L75. 
240.13. 


287.99. 
177.73. 
266.75. 

m.'a. 


4.501.00  . 


4.501.00  . 


Visit  to  Austria  and  Czednslovaliia,  Feb.  12-17. 
1987- 

Bustamaote.  Hon  Abert  G —     2/12  2/16 

2/16  2/17 

MiMaiy  transportation 

Staff  visit  to  Panama  and  Honduras.  Feb.  19-22. 

1987: 

Qrod.  Ms  Marilyn  A 2/19  2/21 

2/21  2/22 


Aasbia... 


760«. 


CiecJMslMlna.~ 


151.00  . 


isan. 


194M. 
202.00. 


Mttary  transportabon... 

Visit  to  Merico,  Feb.  26-28,  1987: 

Kyi,  Hon  Jon.. 

MWary  t 


535J3. 
29.75. 


2/26 


2/28 


100.58. 


655.72. 


113J0 
9jl4i2 

453.00 

1.564.00 

62300 

163i0 
1339.17 

163.50 
1339.17 

163.50 
1339.17 

287.99 
206.05 
266.75 
240.13 

4.501.00 
287.99 
177.73 
26675 
240.13 

4,501.00 


760J0 

1S1j80 

2JI3J8 


194.00 
202.00 
S3533 
29.75 

100.58 
655.72 


Committee  total.. 


7.917.52  . 


46321.05 


4I3J0. 


54.73L57 


>  ta  dKm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

•V  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dote  equivalent;  if  Ui.  camncy  is  used,  enter  amotait  eipended. 


LES  ASm.  Chamnan.  /^v  30.  1987. 
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MAR.  31. 1987 


Dale 


OOkt 


Country 


Ui.1 
arUJL 


U5.< 
or  US. 


U.S.I 
orU.! 


Ui.1 
trU.S. 


Hon.  J.  Alex  MdHan... 


D  Salvador.. 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 


1/12 
1/14 
1/15 


BS*ate.. 


%». 


\»m- 


75.08. 


S6i5 

ISOJO 
75J0 
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RSOIT  OF  EXPBIinUSS  FOR  OmCML  FQIOGN  TMVEL.  OIMM^ 

MAR.  31, 1987-Oonliniied 


l%*ni> 


ODw 


ToW 


US.  I 
aUi. 


US.  I 


Ui.1 

arU.S 


Uf  ( 
orUi. 


1/15 


1/16     CM  Kci- 


7S.00. 


VXX 

1/I« 
1/a 


1/13 
1/lS 
1/21 
1/21 


SMn  MM... 


2iO.(IO. 
474.00. 
040.00. 


1.SM.93  . 
40.51. 

n.oo. 


325.09. 


\n 

1/10 
1/15 


1/10 
1/15 
1/10 
1/10 


laso. 


113.51. 
032160. 


231.10  . 


7S0M. 


75.00 
1.SM.93 
(25.(7 
5(2.13 
(40.00 
344.74 
9.52t(9 
123iO 
750.00 


1/1 

1/10 

1/15 


1/10 
1/15 
1/1( 


laso. 

750.00. 


5.191.00 . 


S,191JI0 

laso 

750.00 


l/J 

1/10 

1/15 


1/10 
1/15 
l/K 


123.50. 


3.215.00 . 


750.00. 


3.215.00 
ia50 
750.00 


>■<■!<■ 


3/( 
3/0 


3/0 
3/1 


37SJ0. 


3.215.00  . 


300.00. 


22.70. 


2301.20  . 


3.215.00 
397.70 
306.00 

2,901.20 


Climimi 


4,97550 25.00119  . 


(35.(0 31,499J7 


•Iki 


B  mO,  ahi  U.S.  drikr  ^aaM;  11  Uii  onoq  is  md,  ailB  aant  apended. 


FONANO  J.  ST  GEIHUM,  Claiiian,  Afr.  28,  1907. 


REFWT  OF  EXPDOinURES  FOR  OITKML  FOREIGN  TMVEL  OMMITM  ON  M  BUDCe,  U.S.  ^ 


0* 


TfSflsiNxlatian 


OOwiMqiaaa 


ToU 


curreicy 


U.S.( 

equK 
or  US. 


Foni^ 
cwroicy 


US. 
equN 
Of  US. 


U.S( 


Of  U.S.         cmcncif 
cuntncy' 


Ui.lU« 

cquMtait 

orU.S. 


«m.Sm 


>»pil*i 


1/17 


1/10     OkIi  Ha... 


02.00. 


401.20 


02.00. 


319i0. 


401J0 


'Hi 


I  cmrqr  a  ad.  ■to  Ul  «bf 


if  U.Sl  cwmcy  is  osMt  Mto  vnwnt  mawdri. 


WUUM  H.  GRAY  III,  dianniii,  ««r.  21,  1907. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENOmiRES  FOR  OFFKML  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1987 


Me 


Pcrc 


Otto  pufposes 


TiM 


CM*| 


Foreign 
cynency 


U.Sdalar  U.S,dolit 

oImM  Foreign        equMtort        Foreip 

or  U.S.  onency         or  U.S         cwiencii 
currency' 


U.SdoO« 

equivalent 

or  US 


US,  dotar 
Fonifn        tQuivsltfrt 
or  us. 
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z 


Eiicl 


6K)- 


2/l( 

2/10 

Caodi 

2/l( 

2/17 

Candi 

2/l( 

2/10 

Caodi 

2/16 

2/18 

Caodi 

2/16 

2/18 
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2/16 

2/18 

Caodi 

2/l( 

2/18 

Caodi 

2/l( 

2/10 

Caodi 

300.00. 
300.00. 
300J0  . 


277.15  . 
277.15  . 
239.20. 


30M0. 


300.00  . 


277.15  . 
207.15. 
207.15. 


300.00. 


300.00. 


277.15. 
277.15  . 


49.83. 


577.15 
577.15 
539.20 
577.15 
507.15 
507.15 
49.83 
577.15 
577.15 


2,400.00  . 


2,039.25  . 


49.83. 


4,489.08 


•tel 


I  toapi  onaqf  is  used,  arto  U.S.  diOa  eqwolait  if  U.S  canoKy  is  loed.  enter  anoint  enpoided. 


AUGUSTUS  F  HAWKIMS,  Oiaiman,  Apr.  24,  1987. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  MAR. 

31, 1987 


IMe 


Per  dan- 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Caaby 


aSdola 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.I 


or  US 


Fora^ 


U.Si 


U.ldala 


tquwilHit        Fiveign        equMtort 


orU.S 
currency* 


orU.S. 


MoiliidKK        

vn 

2/28 
2/20 

Hedco.. 

Itadra 

„ 150.00 

150.00 

s 

150.00 

> 

150.00 

f^BBlto  Ml* 

.WO  00 

300.00 

•ft 


UMI 


I  onwy  B  Mi,  Mv  U.S.  Mv 


flqwfliMi;  if  U.S.  cMMcy  is  Md.  cfrtcr  vnowt  cxpBidri. 


MOHflS  L  UOAU.  Channai,  Apr.  15, 1907. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENOmJRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREK»  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLK  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAH^^ 

MAR.  31, 1987 


(Mi 


hrdta' 


0»ar 


TiM 


Airivil      Departure 


Oantiy 


Ufdrito  llj.d;Oa  Uf  d*r  Ui.t 

^.        eqwnlnt        Fflieigi        eqauitad        Fonipi        equMlaN        Fereiii 

CMTBiqi         a  U.S         oirancy         or  U.S.         onacy         or  U^         oaiacy         « Ul 


Saaii,  HaL  te.. 
CtoodtlH 


3/15  3/17     FraM.. 


430JI0. 


430JI0 


430JI0. 


*  hr  dM  constitutes  lodging  and  noib.  .      ..   _.         _. ^^ 

*l  toa«i  cmxy  is  uMd,  aito  U.S  dolar  aqavalait;  *  U.S  cmncy  s  used,  aiter  anwnt  eipended. 


MIKS  J.  HOHAID,  OaiiMl,  Apr.  20. 1917. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFXaAL  RJREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  SOENCE,  SPACE,  AND  TECHN0UX3Y.  U,S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESS 

MAR.  31, 1987 


Dab 


f%dMi> 


TaU 


Conliy 


U.S.I 


U.&  «m  US  dolar  US  dela 

apwaM        Foreign        equwalent        Foragn        equnoM  , 

■  U.S.         onency         or  Ui         currenqi         a  U5.         cunencj         aUi. 


2/22  2/27 


70030  . 


CuHunauil  air... 


OonMittee  total... 


700.01. 


U.95. 
3,707.00  . 
3,76735  . 


7(0.95 
3,707.00 
4,467.95 


•PIrdMi 


*lf  faevi  cutroKy  is  us«L  onto  U.S.  dola  equivalait;  it  US  cunocy  is  usal.  enter  anmt  eapended 


meon  a.  roe.  Ooinnai,  Apr.  30,  1987. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1987 


Dale 


TtU 


Nane  of  Hendxr  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


U.SI 


UK 


U.S  dola  U.S  dolar 

equMUleM        Foreign        equivalent        — ^.        -., — ^—  -   „  ■  „  „ 

omnby        aUJ.         caiaqi        «U^        <»<•"*        vUi.         carracy        «U/f. 


Hon.  JJ.  PUde.. 


wnvy  tmsponiDon... 
Hon.  Chirtes  RmgcL 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


Military  traisportatiai... 
Hot  Ranie  Fippo 


liitay  transportation... 
Hai.  Guy  Vankr  Jagt... 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


Hon.  BH  Fraud.. 


Nttary  transportation... 
HaiBaitanai 


1/11 
1/13 
1/16 
1/18 


BeOi 


MWary  trau 
IMzVaice 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


MMary  transportalan... 
CM 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


1/10 


1/12  Jataica 

1/14  Coda  Bca.. 

1/17  BatadDS... 

1/20 

1/21  Haiti.. 

"i/iji imiit»'.Z.. 

1/14    Costa  Hca.. 

1/17 

1/20 

1/21 
....^— .. 

1/14  Costa  Rica _.. 

1/17  Bartados ~ 

1/20  Domincan  Repulic. 

1/21  Haiti 

"i/i6 iiitiidiii"""!" 

1/19     Janaica 

1/20 

1/21     Haiti. 

....„„. 

1/16 

1/18     Ma 

1/21     Itoet 

"Tlii JSIiiiaZ 

1/13     Costa  Rica . 

1/17     Batados .... 

1/20 

1/21     Ha«i„ 
...._„..__... 

1/14    Coda  Rica . 

1/17 

1/20 

1/21 

"Tin 


2,424.24 

15,444 

1.224.(2 

1,936.75 

(70 


444.00. 
2(4.00. 
607.75  . 
(35.00. 
134.00. 


2,424.24 

15,444 

1,224.62 

1,936.75 

670 


444.00. 
264.00. 
607.75  . 
635.00. 
134.00. 


2,70144. 


2,424i4 

15,444 

1,224.(2 

1336.75 

670 


444.00. 
2(4.00. 
(07.75  . 
(35.00. 
13430. 


tMM. 


19033 


411.75 
(70 


442.00. 
721.00  . 
135.00. 
134.00. 


t7((.44. 


5J49.50 

04390 

3J31 

4ai20 


260.00. 
474.00  . 
256.00. 
492.00. 


C29.70. 
1,4U30. 


2,424J4 

15,444 

1,224.(2 

133(75 

(70 


444.00. 

2(4.00. 
(07.75  . 
(35.n. 
134.00. 


93210. 


2,424J4 

15,444 

1,224.(2 

133175 

670 


444.00. 
26430. 
607.75  . 
635.00. 

134.00. 


2.7((.44. 


444.00 

264  00 
(07.75 
(35.00 
134.00 

2.7(144 
444.00 
2(4.00 
(07.75 
(3530 
134.00 

2.700.44 
44430 
2(4.00 
(0775 
(35.00 
134.00 

2.70144 
44230 
72130 
13100 
13430 
(2170 

L4U30 
2H30 
47430 
25100 
4S230 

44430 
2(430 

(07.75 
(3530 
U430 


2.424.24 


444.00. 


2.7(144. 


2(430 

(07.75 
(3100 
134.00 
2,7(144 
44430 
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Continued 


OM 


tadm> 


OdNr  twipoMi 


ToW 


U  j.  iMbr  U.1  (Wbr 

flquivilBnt        rndin        tquvilMt 

or  U.S.         cwT«K|f         or  Ui. 


wrencif 


U.S.( 
•quK 
orU.S. 


U.S.( 

equK 
arU.S. 


1/U 
1/14 
1/17 


1/14    OmIi  Kb 

1/17 

1/20 

1/21 


15,444 

1.224.U 

l,93t75 

670 


2t4.00. 
607.75  . 
635.00. 
134.00. 


1/U 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 

\m 


1/12 

1/14    CMi  Ha.. 

1/17     - 

1/20 

1/21     HaK 


2.424.24 

15,444 

1,224.62 

1.936.75 

670 


444.00. 


2.766.44. 


1/12 
1/15 


1/15 

1/16    SKi!vM„ 


07.40 
29S.n 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


1/12 

1/14     (Ma 

1/17     - 

1/20 

1/21     IWi 


2.424.24 

15,444 

1,224.62 

133t75 

670 


264.00 

607.75 . 

635.00 

134.00 

2.71144  . 

546.00 

182.00 

593.00  . 

444.00 

264.00 

607.75  

635.00 


134.0«. 


2.766.44  . 


264.00 
607.75 
635.00 
134.00 

2.766.44 
444.00 
264.00 
607.75 
635.00 
134.00 

2.766.44 
546.00 
182.00 
593.00 
444.00 
264.00 
607.75 
63500 
134.00 

2.766.44 


20J20.00  . 


34.300.91 


4.I20J1 


(MM  ROSIOIKOWSIU,  Oainnan.  «Dr.  24.  1987. 

RBWT  OF  EXPENDmJRES  FOR  OFFKIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PERMANENT  SELEQ  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR. 

31. 1987 


CMe 


PndMi' 


Transportitni 


OOkt  pivpncs 


TeM 


Cnailiy 


Fonifn 


U.S.dalbr 

equivalent 

erU.S. 


Fmigii 
aimmy 


US  dobf 

equwaient 

a  US. 

cuimcy* 


Foreign 
oirency 


US.  dolar 

equinlent 

or  US. 

canoicir" 


Foreign 


US.  Mar 


orU.S. 


J.(nH.M. 


1/7 
2/22 


.  Mrio... 


2/24     CtnlMi  maita- 


202.00  . 


•25.07 


r  P.  Aitns.  iM- 

HBn  anriA 

■  aMii«.M_ 


2/22 


2/24    (Mm  tmra- 


202.00  . 


2.3S3.I4. 


2/22 


2/24    (Mral  taeria.. 


202.00  . 


2.3S3.83. 


2.353.83 


202.00 
2.353.84 

202.ro 
2,353.83 

202.W 
2,353.83 


606.00. 


7,061.50  . 


251.07 


7,918.57 


*(  Mp  an«qr  is  Mi  eria  U J.  iMar  equnoM;  il  U.S  canency  is  used,  enter  amount  eqndeil 
'CmoMM  im— Trip  canM  taarB  Entesy  refatd  to  issue  visas  for  ItmI 


LOUIS  STOKES.  (Jnimian,  i«|ir.  28.  1987. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENOmiRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  COVERT  ARMS  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  IRAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  I  AND  MAR.  31, 1987 


Dak 


Per  dan' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Countiy 


Foreign 


USdoiar 

equivalent 

or  US. 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dolar 


or  US. 
curremy' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

a  US. 


U.S  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
cunency         or  U.S. 


3/23  3/29     SmitzerM-. 

3/23  3/29     S«it2crlaid... 

3/25  3/28 


m. ........ 

378.00 


1.043.00 

1.043.00 

1.169.00 


1.043.W 
1,043.W 
1.547.« 


Mi... 


378.W  . 


3.25500  . 


3,e33.ro 


'P» 


carency  is  ised.  enter  Uldobr  equnoM:  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  mount  eigegded. 
■complete  n)  tivjl  be  (uttiLuiiMtg  as  soon  as  lecciwd  from  Detuiliiient  of  State. 


lEE  H.  HMMITON.  Oiairaian.  Apr.  30. 1987. 


EZECDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Cbainnan.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  first  report 
on  tied  aid  credit  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  progress  achieved  in  negotia- 


tions to  establish  an  international  arrange- 
ment to  restrict  use  of  tied  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  for  commercial  purix>ses, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635i-3(g)(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
the  final  funding  priorities  for  the  Projects 
With  Industry  Program,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


1332.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  the  Agency's 
report  on  new  contracts  having  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  or  price  in  excess  of  $100,000 
which  the  Agency  entered  into  without 
competitive  selection  procedures  during  the 
period  October  1,1985  to  September  30, 
1986,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2394(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
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copies  of  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
regarding  activities  Initiated  pursuant  to  the 
Civil  Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  1997f  (Pub.  L.  96-247,  sec.  8):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel, the  Iran/Contra  matter.  Office  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel,  transmitting  copy  of  the 
first  interim  report,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
S95(a);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  1986  armual  report  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  UiUted  States 
Courts,  bound  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  held  during  1986,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  604(a)(4)  and  (h)(2);  28 
VS.C.  2412(dK5);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1336.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  re- 
garding heavy  truclt  safety,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  app.  2513(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlts  and  Transportation. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  exchange  Co?""'lsslon,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
that  all  participants  in  the  nations'  securi- 
ties markets  are  equally  regulated,  to  pro- 
mote fair  competition  among  those  provid- 
ing essentially  identical  services,  and  to 
ensure  adequate  protection  for  all  investors; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  PTT.T.S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
953,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  100-80).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  155,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1039,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100- 
81).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  156,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
1748,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  such 
Department  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-82).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  2269.  A  bill  to  increase  opportunities 
for  small  businesses  to  -participate  in  the 
program  authorized  under  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain reforms  in  such  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxkan,   Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.   Stabk, 
Mr.     ROTBAL,     Mr.     Scheoer,     Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  Mr.  Bruce): 
H.R.  2270.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  change  the  Med- 
icaid requirements  for  nursing  facilities- 
other  than  intermediate  care  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded— based  on  recommen- 
dations of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CRAIG    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Denht  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Marleree): 
H.R.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  use  pesticides  on 
public   lands   without   duplicating   the   re- 
search or  analyses  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  that  act;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAH.  Mr.  Baokam.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kohnyu,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stomp,  Mr. 

SUND«UIST,       Mr.       SWINDALL,       Mr. 

Walker,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Brown 
of    Colorado,    Mr.    Boehlert,    Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Whittaker): 
H.R.   2272.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  from  maldng 
certain  grants  to  any  public  entity  estab- 
lished by  a  State  that  does  not  by  law  estab- 
lish certain  reporting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.     Parris.     Mr.     Ravenel,     Mr. 
Rogers,    Mr.    Denny    Smith,    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stump.  Bdr. 
StrNDQUiST.      Mr.      Swinoall.      Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
HJl.  2273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  from  making 
certain  grants  to  any  public  entity  estab- 
lished by  a  State  that  does  not  by  law  estab- 
lish requirements  with  respect  to  testing 


certain  individuals  for  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on 
energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  2274.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  yean 
the  duty  on  B-naphthol;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.  2275.  A  biU  to  esUbllsh  the  wildlife 
conservation  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  2276.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  economic  development,  economic 
stablization.  and  Job  training  the  areas 
heavily  dependent  on  defense  contracts  and 
bases  or  in  areas  that  have  been  affected  by 
the  termination  of  major  defense  contracts 
or  the  closure  of  a  defense  base;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2277.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  anti- 
trust exemption  applicable  to  the  business 
of  insurance  shall  apply  only  to  the  business 
of  life,  health,  and  hospitalization  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENRY:  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jep- 
POROS.  and  ISx.  Ballenger): 
H.R.  2278.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  amend  the  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  prescribed  under  the  Occupta- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  notice  to  employees  of 
workplace  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  H(X:HBRUECKNER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Mrazek): 
H.R.  2279.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  that  no  nuclear  plant  should  operate 
without  assurance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's experts  on  emergency  prepared- 
ness that  the  public  health  and  safety  can 
and  will  be  protected;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT. 
H.R.  2280.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  C-Amlnes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  2281.  A  bUl  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
kitchenware  on  transparent,  nonglazed  glass 
ceramics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiuy  to  disclose  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
the  mailing  addresses  of  certain  members 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  to  disclose  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  the 
mailing  addresses  of  persons  required  to  reg- 
ister under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  on 
military  aircraft  to  be  provided  to  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  to- 
tally disabled  as  the  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  transportation  is 
provided  to  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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By  Mr.  PORTEIt- 
HJt  ISM.  A  bOl  to  mwent  further  ero- 
■ton  of  shoreline  pniiierty  by  rediidng  ab- 
nonnally  high  water  levela  on  the  Oreat 
LakeK  Jotntly.  to  the  Committees  cm  Por- 
elm  Attain  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Htik,  Mr.  OaAT  of  Illinois.  Mis.  Col- 
um.  Mr.  Rtmao.  Mr.  Wnn,  Mr. 
FRAmc  Mr.  Out  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Pazio,   Mr.   LMXUfAasiHO.   Mr. 
Solars,   Mr.   Pura.  Mr.   Cuiiqkk. 
Mr.  Ros,  Mr.  Dwtxb  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  M»A«»»  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    Edt,    Mr.    BimTAMAirra,    Mr. 
BAns  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Faosr.  Mr. 
DsTU  of  minols.  Mr.  Lxphiski,  Mr. 
HAmam,  BIr.  Owm  of  New  York. 
Mr.  EvAKB.  Mr.  Kolre.  Mr.  Makti- 
ms,  Mr.  PnH.  Mr.  Johmsoii  of  South 
Dakota,  Mrs.   Bozn.   Mr.   Oakcia. 
Mr.    CaocKRT.    Mr.    Mfumk,    Mr. 
RAiraiL.  Mr.  AcKxufAX.  Mr.  Atkihs, 
Mr.     Towns.     Ms.     KAmm,     Mr. 
BmcHim.  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
HJL  2285.  A  bill  to  require  the  Veterans' 
Admlnistratl<Ki  to  provide  for  medical  ex- 
aminations and  counseling  for  overseas  vol- 
unteer suiHwrt  personnel  who  served  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
HJl.  22M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reratue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  State  legisla- 
tors who  live  not  more  than  50  miles  from 
their  State  capitol  to  deduct  travel  expenses 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  State  legislators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  I^ago- 
MAasiifo,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Dakiel, 
Mr.  Pru,  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  Herrt, 
Mr.  Skxkm,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Erd- 

RBICH.   ttX.    HiLKR.   Ms.    KAPTUR.    MT. 

Barnard.  Mr.  Nblson  of  Utah.  IiCr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Bkhtut, 
Mrs.     BIktkrs     of     Kansas,     Mr. 
HORTON,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Olin.    Mr.    NiAL,    Mr.    Wolt,    Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Srnholm.  Mr.  Hdghes, 
'    Mr.    CuNGiR.    Mr.    Baoham.    Mr. 
Rjppo.  and  Mr.  DioOuaroi): 
HJl.  2287.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Accounting  Practices  Review  Committee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
HJl.  2288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable 
contribution    deduction    to    farmers    who 
donate  agricultiual  products  to  assist  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
cm  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  2289.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  dlamlno  Imid  sp;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, BCr.  Campbkll,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South   Dakota,   Mr.   Lowrt   of 
Washington,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Vnno,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Laooharsino.  Mr.  Bkreutrr,  and 
BCr.  Rhoob): 
HJl.  2290.  A  biU  entitled,  the  "Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1987";  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  (DwENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rangxl,  Mr.  ScHKUXR,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 


HJl.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
190  to  repeal  the  provision  relating  to  the 
collection  of  tolls  for  motor  vehicles  on  any 
bridge  connecting  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.  and  Staten  Island.  NY;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

HJl.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  the  provision  of 
wheeling  services  to  political  subdivisions  of 
States  which  operate  facilities  generating 
hydroelectric  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Commerce^ 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.J.  264.  Joint  resolution  designating  1988 
as  "National  Year  of  the  Family";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALGREN: 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  6,  1987,  as  "National  Chemistry 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Crivil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  denial  of  the  rights  to  travel  and 
emigrate  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roma- 
nia, noting  the  effects  of  that  denial  in  pre- 
venting the  reunification  of  families  such  as 
the  family  of  Napoleon  Fodor  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

63.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, relative  to  the  proposed  rules  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  lobbying  by 
public  charities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
Mr.  FRANK  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2293) 
for  the  relief  of  William  A.  Cassity,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII. 
sponsors  were  added  to  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Kostmater.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER.    Mr.    HUCKABT,    Mr.     McKlNNET, 

and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  190:  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  381:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs.  Btron,  and 
Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

HJl.  412:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Gallo. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Basham, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  McKinney. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 


H.R.  630:  Mr.  Lightpoot  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  671:  Mr.  Oallo  and  Ms.  Snows. 

H.R.  672:  Mrs.  Morxlla. 

HJl.  680:  Ms.  Showx. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Couohlin. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Hochbruxckner  and  Mr. 

McKlNNXT. 

H.R.  910:  Mrs.  Schroxdkr. 

H.R.  958:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  C:raig, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1301:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Rittkr,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Foolixtta. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Sisiskt. 

H.R.  1407:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1496:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJl.  1695:  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  DxFazio, 
lifr.  SuNiA.  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1700:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
St  Oxrmain.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Conyers,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs.  Byron,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1701:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1713:  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1742:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Leland,  and 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Frank,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Mavroulxs. 

H.R.  1866:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  1879:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1902:  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Schxuxr,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Mrazxk,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Ackxrman,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1930:  Mr.  CtONZalez,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1960:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Bunning,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  2059:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2065:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2083:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

HJl.  2114:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Boucher,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2115:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2153:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.R.  2220:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  2221:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  2249:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McMil- 
len of  Maryland,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Schxtmer. 


Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  SMrm  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mr. 
Danixl,  Mr.  CoNYXRS,  and  Mr.  Appleoate. 
H.R.  2259:  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Dannx- 


H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  JxiTORDS,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Skxlton, 
Mr.  Udaix.  Itin.  Saiki.  Mr.  Yatks.  Mr. 
Contx.  Mr.  CoopxR.  Mrs.  Morxlla.  Mr. 
HuNTXR.  Mr.  Portxr.  Mrs.  Mkyxrs  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Schuxttx,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Sweeney,  and  Mr.  Bustamantx. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  RiN- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Batxman,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
FoLXY,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  SMrrn,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Vtr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  Grant,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
CouGRLiN,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Sweeney. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Kildee. 

HJ.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Diwcan. 
and  Mr.  Sckuette. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Shumway, 
and  Mr.  English. 


HJ.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Gejdxnsoh, 
Mr.  St  Oxrmain,  m*.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wolpk, 
and  Mr.  Durbin. 

HJ.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Pricx  of  North  CaroU- 
na,  Mr.  Stangxland,  Mr.  Valkntine,  Mr. 
Roxmxr,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Chappxll.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Caroin,  and  Mrs. 

BOOGS. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  LxACH  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  DioOuardi. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Dxllums,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut. 

H  J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  McEwiN.  Mr.  Drxixr  of 
California,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Spxncx.  Mr. 
McCandlxss,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
HXNRY.  Mr.  Hanssn,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sundouist,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpx,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, lilr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Wxbbr,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Inhopx, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Lightpoot, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  ScHUBTTE,  Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Lan- 
CASTXR,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.J.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,   Mr.    Kildee,   Mr.   Lagomar- 


sino, Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee, 
Ifr.  Savage,  Mr.  McDadx.  Mr.  Axtbont.  Mr. 
HucKABY,  lit.  Kostmayxr.  Mr.  Rocxrs,  Mr. 
Alxxandxr,  Mr.  BiAooi.  Mr.  Traxlxr.  Mr. 
Rox,  Mr.  Dx  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Bouchxr.  Mr. 
Mrazxk.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Walcrxn,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Millxr  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ackxrman,  and  Mr.  Flippo. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Owxns  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Schuxttx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21:  Mrs.  BoxxR. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Caroin,  Mr.  Dxllums, 
Mr.  Martinkz,  Mr.  Jkffords,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
McKiNNXY,  Mr.  Portxr.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Dannxmkyxr,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Contx,  Mr.  Schxuxr.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Vxnto. 
Mr.  HoYER,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Kolter,  Ux.  Ballxngxr. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Vic.  Fish.  Mr. 
Clinckr.  Mr.  McMiLLXN  of  Maryland.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  PXPPKR.  Mr.  Hughxs.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mr. 
Badham,  and  Mr.  Evans. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 

sores  were  deleted  from  public  bills 

and  resolutions  as  follows: 
HJl.  1115:  Mr.  Bartlett. 


UM 
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COLLBOBB  THAT  PRODUCE 
TOMORROWnS  SCIENTISTS 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

ni  TBI  ROTnt  or  ■sputssirrATivBS 

Twtday,  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speatar,  I  wish  to  caN  my 
fxtmQMm'  tKtmHon  to  an  article  wtiich  ap- 
pa««d  in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  21. 
TNa  articla  rsports  on  a  study  conducted  tiy 
Obaifn  Cdags  enttled  "Maintaining  Ameri- 
ca's SdantWc  Pioduciivtty:  The  Necessity  of 
the  Ubaral  Arts  Oolages." 

DoaidiM  spottghUnq  the  important  role  of 
Bwal  arts  coNeoss.  this  study  also  cautions 
ua  thai  adarHists  dont  just  happaa  Much  has 
bean  made  ol  Amartea's  competitiveness  in 
the  globirmartcel  and  the  necessity  tar  us  to 
mainlain  our  technological  edge.  But  that  ad- 
vanUiga  cwnol  be  maJnIained.  let  alone  en- 
hanced, by  reducing  Federal  support  of  eckj- 


I  am  ploasod  to  rscognize  this  Important 
study  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  ar- 
■cw  wncn  raaows. 
CPtom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  31. 19871 

CCHXBOB  TBAT  PKOOUCB  TOMOUtOW'S 

Suuaiuis 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

Fifty  amaU.  blgh-ouality  liberal  arts  col- 
leges are  producing  far  more  than  their 
share  of  the  nation's  scientists  and  mathe- 
m«ttM«M  according  to  a  study  conducted 
by  Otwrlln  College. 

"I  always  knew  that  these  colleges  were 
productive  in  that  area,  but  the  magnitude 
of  their  productivity  surprised  me,"  and 
Sam  C.  Carrier,  OI)erlin's  provost,  who  was 
a  oo-author  of  the  study.  "The  top  10  to  15 
of  these  colleges  are  on  par  with  such  uni- 
versities as  Harvard  and  MJ.T.  in  producing 
bachdors  of  science." 

Tlw  report,  "Maintaining  America's  Scien- 
tific Productivity:  The  Necessity  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Colleges,"  involved  50  colleges 
whose  roster  ranges  alphabetically  from 
Albion  College  to  the  College  of  Wooster. 
All  are  undergraduate  campuses  without 
graduate  and  professional  schools. 

The  authors  of  the  report  believe  the  col- 
leges attract  and  produce  future  scientists 
because  they  offer,  even  for  freshmen,  daily 
personal  contact  with  senior  scientists  on 
their  faculty  who  also  regularly  Involve  tm- 
dergraduates  in  their  own  research. 

But  the  authors  warn  that  the  colleges' 
crucial  role  in  the  production  of  tomorrow's 
sdratists  cannot  l>e  maintained  without  an 
infusion  of  at  least  $1  billion  over  the  next 
10  yean.  They  charge  that  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  have  lagged  in  providing  ade- 
quate support. 

Against  a  national  trend  of  declining  in- 
terest in  the  sciences,  even  at  the  research 
universities,  freshmen  at  these  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  shown  an  increased  desire  to 
major  in  science.  Another  significant  find- 
ing is  that  women  at  those  colleges  now  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  those  who  graduate 
with  degrees  in  science. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  study  said,  the 
number  of  blacks  on  their  science  faculties 
is  "shoclOngly  low,"  less  than  1  percent. 
However,  the  number  of  minority  students 
in  science  programs  is  rising.  At  last  count 
853.  or  31.3  percent  of  the  minority  fresh- 
men at  the  50  colleges.  Intended  to  major  in 
a  science,  compared  with  39.3  percent  of  all 
students. 

The  yardsticks  used  in  the  study  to  meas- 
ure the  colleges"  effectiveness  are  the  grad- 
uates' success  In  gaining  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowships,  earned  doctorates, 
meml>ership  in  prestigious  science  associa- 
tions, including  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  how  well  the  graduates  are 
represented  among  the  1,000  authors  of  sci- 
entific literature  whose  work  is  most  often 
cited. 

The  study  found  that  at  these  colleges  the 
proportion  of  freshmen  Intending  to  major 
in  the  basic  sciences  was  39.3  percent,  nearly 
double  the  15  percent  at  leading  public  and 
private  research  universities.  Nationally,  the 
proportion  of  freshmen  planning  to  major 
in  science  has  fallen  over  the  past  10  years, 
even  at  the  research  universities  as  a  group, 
Imchelor  degrees  awarded  in  the  sciences  re- 
mained practically  constant  at  the  SO  col- 
leges. 

Women  represent  substantial  and  growing 
proportions  both  of  first-year  students  who 
plan  to  major  in  science  and  of  science  grad- 
uates, according  to  the  report. 

The  future  of  women  in  American  science 
is  particularly  important  at  a  time  when  the 
total  number  of  yoimg  people  available  for 
such  studies  and  careers  declines.  Women 
and  memt>ers  of  minority  groups  have  long 
been  underrepresented. 

High-quality  Utieral  arts  colleges  play  a 
major  part,  since  15.2  {lercent  of  the  women 
enrolled  at  those  institutions  major  in  the 
sciences,  as  against  11.1  percent  at  the  30 
highest  rated  universities. 

As  for  getting  more  minority  students,  Mr. 
Carrier  says:  "It's  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The 
problem  begins  in  the  high  schools,  and  the 
recent  move  toward  higher  standards  is 
helpfuL  It's  crucial  to  motivate  the  most  tal- 
ented minority  youngsters  to  make  the 
right  career  decisions." 

But,  he  added,  "The  loan  burden  the  pri- 
vate colleges  expect  students  to  assume  to 
pay  for  their  education  causes  many  to  shift 
from  science  to  medicine,  which  is  more  lu- 
crative." In  addition,  he  said,  American  in- 
dustry has  its  own  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  battle  for  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Mr.  Carrier  said:  "There  is 
always  a  pull  and  tuck  between  the  colleges 
and  the  research  universities.  But  ultimate- 
ly more  is  at  stake  than  institutional  compe- 
tition between  such  colleges  as  Amherst, 
Bates,  Grinnell,  Kenyon  and  Wellesley  on 
one  side  of  the  divide  and  such  universities 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  Berkeley  and  Michigan  on 
the  other.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the 
nation's  need  for  outstanding  scientists  just 
as  the  supply  threatens  to  dwindle. 

David  Davis-Van  Atta,  Oberlin's  director 
of  institutional  research,  who  was  the  other 
co-author  of  the  report,  explains:  "Enroll- 
ments in  higher  education  from  the  1960's 
to  the  mid-1070's  were  high  in  the  sciences. 


and  colleges  and  universities  added  signifi- 
cant numt>er8  of  science  faculty  during 
those  years.  The  people  hired  then  will 
begin  retiring  in  the  early  to  mld-1990'8."  At 
the  same  time,  l)ecause  of  a  decline  in  the 
birth  rate,  there  will  be  fewer  new  Ph.D.s. 

If  those  successful  Iit>eral  arts  colleges  are 
to  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in  provid- 
ing futiure  scientists,  the  report  says,  the 
cost  will  be  high. 

Prospects  for  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  bleak.  At  present,  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  50  colleges'  expenditures  for 
equipment  comes  from  Washington,  as 
against  52  percent  for  the  research  universi- 
ties. Each  of  the  50  colleges  spends  about 
$250,000  a  year  for  science  equipment,  and 
41  percent  is  paid  for  by  the  colleges  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  rest  comes  from  founda- 
tions luid  other  private  sources. 

S.  Frederick  Starr,  Oberlin's  president,  es- 
timates that  about  $150  million  will  be  re- 
quired just  to  replace  obsolete  facilities  and 
instruments  In  the  next  10  years.  And  the 
50  colleges  wlU  need  about  160  new  science 
facility  members  a  year. 

The  Investment,  says  B4r.  Carrier,  is  sub- 
stantial but  attainable.  The  altunni  will 
have  to  be  made  to  see  the  case  clearly.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  be  adds,  "has 
underrecognized  the  role  these  colleges 
play.  If  it  weren't  for  us,  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  future  science  would  be  endangered." 


REPRESENTATIVE  GEORGE 

BROWN.   JR.   SPEECH   ON  COM- 
PUTERS AND  EDUCATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PKNH STLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  May  5.  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  speech  t>y 
Representative  George  Brown  of  California 
to  the  EOUCOM  Networking  and  Telecom- 
munications Task  Force.  The  speech  is  enti- 
tled "Computers  and  Education:  Revolutioniz- 
ing the  Free  Market  of  Ideas."  I  recommend 
this  speech  for  reading  as  it  deals  with  two 
critical  elements  of  our  society: 

COHPTTTERS  AND  EDUCATION: 

Revolutionizing  the  P'ree  Market  or  Ideas 
Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  address 
your  task  force  on  one  of  my  favorite  sul>- 
jects:  the  future  of  computers  in  education. 
Your  group  is  drawn  from  the  leading  policy 
makers  and  administrators  concerned  with 
the  design  and  management  of  computers 
and  telecomputing  at  our  great  research 
universities.  As  I  see  it  you  bear  a  special  re- 
sponsibility l>ecause  your  decisions  will 
strongly  affect  whether  or  not  our  students 
and  scholars  will  be  able  to  exploit  the  full 
potential  of  computers  and  information 
technology  that  is  amplifying  knowledge 
and  human  powers  of  expression  in  ways 
unequaled  since  the  invention  of  the  print- 
ing press  or  maybe  even  since  the  invention 
of  writing  and  other  forms  of  symlwUc  ex- 
pression several  thousand  years  ago. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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A  century  ago  the  BritUh  liberal  political 
philosopher  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote: 

"The  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the 
human  race:  posterity  as  well  as  the  existing 
generation:  those  who  dissent  from  an  opin- 
ion still  more  than  those  who  hold  it.  If  the 
opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  error  for  truth;  if 
wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  always  the  greater 
l>enefit,  the  clearer  perception  and  leveller 
impression  of  the  truth  produced  by  its  col- 
lision with  error." 

This  collision  of  truth  with  error  takes 
place  in  what  Mill  called  the  "free  market 
of  ideas".  Ever  since  the  time  of  John 
Locke,  one  of  the  principal  Justifications  for 
government  has  been  the  creation  and  pro- 
tection of  markets  as  well  as  the  highways 
connecting  them.  A  century  later  this  ra- 
tionale was  emtxKUed  in  the  "commerce 
clause"  of  the  US  Constitution  which  gave 
to  the  Congress  the  power  to  "regulate  com- 
merce with  Foreign  Nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  1977,  using  data  gathered  from  the 
1960's  and  early  70's,  Marc  Porat  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimated  that  46% 
or  the  GNP  and  over  50%  of  aU  labor 
income  was  then  earned  by  information 
workers.  Today  that  figure  is  surely  much 
higher.  According  to  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administra- 
tion (NTIA),  in  1984  three-quarters  of  US 
employment  and  over  one-half  of  GNP  were 
associated  with  services.  Furthermore,  the 
shift  to  information/service  economies  is 
global.  It  is  starling  to  learn  from  NTIA 
that  in  1981,  for  the  first  time,  service  em- 
ployment predominated  over  both  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  even  in  Third 
World  countries.  As  we  approach  the 
twenty-first  century,  the  wealth  of  nations 
is  knowledge  and  the  free  market  of  ideas  is 
the  most  important  market  we  have.  It  is 
the  key  to  economic  competitiveness  in  all 
other  markets. 

Yet  in  this  area,  the  Congress  has  l)een 
derelict  in  its  duties  under  the  commerce 
clause.  We  have  no  national  policy  and  only 
minuscule  support  for  the  creation  of  a  co- 
herent national  transportation  system  for 
ideas  comparable  to  our  interstate  highways 
and  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
goods. 

Your  efforts  to  design  and  obtain  support 
for  a  national  high  speed  higher  education 
computer  network  are  a  commendable  step 
in  the  right  direction,  however,  as  you  point 
out,  most  existing  or  proposed  computer 
networks  "have  l)een  limited  by  funding 
agency  outlooks"  and,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
ual computers,  by  conflicting  operating  sys- 
tems and  conununlcatlons'  protocols.  The 
importance  of  these  seemingly  arcane  tech- 
nical standards  can  be  illustrated  graphical- 
ly by  IBM's  failure  to  develop  easy  commu- 
nication l)etween  its  different  lines  of  com- 
puters. Digital  Equipment  saw  the  problem 
and  moved  in  on  the  fast  growing  mini— and 
mid-sized  computer  markets  much  to  Big 
Blue's  (IBM's)  chagrin  and  profit  loss. 

Today's  situation  in  computers  and  tele- 
computing is  analogous  to  the  construction 
of  our  national  rail  system  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  that  would 
have  resulted  had  every  rail  company  built 
its  railroad  with  a  different  guage  track.  I 
am  reminded  that  Spain  deliberately  used  a 
different  guage  track  from  France  in  order 
to  prevent  Napoleon  from  invading.  For  a 
century  thereafter  Spain  was  largely  isolat- 
ed from  the  maintsream  of  Europeans  eco- 
nomic development.  In  our  case  one  could 
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well  argue  that  as  a  result  of  the  Congress's 
decision  to  sponsor  a  unified  national  rail 
system  through  land  grants,  we  created  the 
world's  first  continental  markets  and  pro- 
duction systems  that  made  us  such  a  great 
economic  power  until  recently.  To  continue 
our  lead  in  the  information  revolution  we 
must  do  no  less  for  information  technology 
and  telecomputing. 

As  I  view  the  babble  of  tongues  that  exists 
today,  it  is  probably  desirable  to  have  pri- 
vate and  non-profit  institutions  or  individ- 
uals own  these  highways  of  knowledge,  just 
as  we  did  with  our  rail  and  telephone  sys- 
tems but  unlike  our  motor  highways.  How- 
ever, it  is  up  to  government  to  establish  the 
standards  so  that  the  components  can  com- 
municate with  each  other.  Thus.  I  believe 
we  must  make  a  major  national  effort  to  de- 
velop and  then  enforce  the  use  of  compati- 
ble languages  and  protocols.  Such  a  task 
would  be  one  of  the  mandates  of  a  unified 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Last  week  I  reintroduced  legislation  to 
create  such  a  department.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology was  also  reconunended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness (the  Young  commission).  I  hope 
that  groups  such  as  EDUCOM  will  make 
their  views  known  to  us  in  the  Congress  on 
issues  such  as  this. 

As  meml>ers  of  Congress  we  do  not  have 
the  technical  expertise  to  presume  to  design 
a  national  telecomputing  network.  We  need 
your  help;  we  can  and  do  listen.  To  l)e  effec- 
tive you,  for  your  part,  must  learn  to  sell 
your  programs  and  objectives  in  that  forum. 
In  conversations  with  my  staff,  Bob  GUles- 
ple  of  your  group  asked  if  I  could  suggest 
possible  tactics  and  institutions  that  might 
be  effective  in  formulating  policies  and  so- 
liciting support  for  a  national  telecomputing 
network. 

Two  suggestions  come  to  mind.  First,  in 
Congress  we  need  to  hear  the  views  of  a 
broad  consensus  from  members  of  the  tele- 
computing community  on  the  design,  man- 
agement and  future  evolution  of  the  system. 
Perhaps  consideration  should  ht  given  to 
forming  a  group  similar  to  the  High  Energy 
Physics  Advisory  Panel  (HEPAP)  which  ad- 
vises the  Department  of  Energy  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  new  generations 
of  particle  accelerators.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  a  national  telecomputing  network 
may  be  a  billion  dollar  task  comparable  in 
size  to  our  larger  physics  projects,  the  views 
of  such  a  group  would  assure  Congress  that 
the  proposal  represented  a  broadly  accepted 
position  on  a  project  that  will  affect  our  use 
of  computers  for  years  to  come.  I  also  urge 
that  such  a  group  act  as  a  consultative  body 
to  as  many  sponsoring  agencies  as  possible 
not  just  to  research  agencies  like  NSF. 

Second,  since  a  high  speed  national  net- 
work is  almost  a  public  utility,  it  is  clearly 
beyond  the  abUity  of  any  one  university  or 
even  one  agency  to  operate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  conununity  of  users.  Per- 
haps the  formation  of  an  independent  cor- 
poration governed  by  a  board  whose  mem- 
l)ers  would  be  the  subscribing  universities, 
colleges,  school  systems,  and  industry 
groups  should  be  considered.  One  example 
of  such  a  model  that  comes  to  mind  is  the 
University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search (UCAR)  which  operates  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  and  other 
faculties. 

These  are  Just  a  few  suggestions  that 
might  provide  models  for  institutions  that 
could  develop  policies  and  build  support  for 
comprehensive  telecomputing  networks.  No 
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doubt  there  are  many  others  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  suggestions.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  is  up  to  the  research,  educa- 
tion and  Industrial  communities  to  come  up 
with  specific  suggestions  for  action.  We  in 
Congress  stand  ready  to  help. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
very  advanced  technologies  involving  infor- 
mation collection,  storage,  processing  and 
transmission  over  glot>al  netwoiks  that  have 
been  developed  for  defense  and  intelligence 
agencies.  These  technologies  might  lie  ex- 
amined from  the  perspective  of  civilian  utili- 
zation l>efore  we  undertake  the  heavy  ex- 
penditures required  to  buUd  a  national  tele- 
computing networiL  It  is  a  tragic  waste  of 
national  resources  that  technologies  in 
photo-imaging,  electronic  Intelligence  gath- 
ering, data  processing  and  transmission  are 
unavailable  to  the  civilian  economy.  One  of 
my  goals  as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Commltteee  Is  to  make  classified  technol- 
ogies more  accessible  to  civilian  users.  I  am 
ciurently  proposing  that  hearings  l>e  held  to 
determine  how  this  might  l>e  possible. 

What  concerns  me  more,  however,  than 
these  tactical  considerations  are  the  long- 
range  strategic  questions  that  our  society 
will  encounter  as  the  information  revolution 
moves  us  into  a  glolial  economy  whose  pri- 
mary competitive  mechanism  is  the  creation 
of  knowledge  and  the  management  of  tech- 
nological innovation.  I  will  mention  a  few 
here. 

First,  knowledge  is  inherently  forward 
looking  because  It  takes  time  to  apply.  Yet 
our  current  menagerie  of  computers  and 
networks  with  their  ideosyncratlc  languages 
and  protocols  illustrates  how  short-sighted 
unconstrained  free  markets  can  be.  Paren- 
thetically, IBM's  recent  introduction  of  its 
new  lines  of  personal  computers  that  are  de- 
lil)erately  unclonable  or  Incompatible  with 
existing  software  is  a  disastrous  step  back- 
ward for  the  US  computer  industry  even  if 
it  makes  short-term  sense  for  1MB.  What  we 
should  be  encouraging  is  mechanisms  which 
enable  innovations  by  different  companies 
to  complement  each  other.  That  would 
create  far  larger  long-term  markets  for  all 
participants. 

More  generally,  the  government,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  private  and  non-profit  sec- 
tors, simply  must  create  market  mecha- 
nisms, preferably  not  through  additional 
regulations,  that  promote  larger  national 
savings  invested  for  the  long-term  future. 
Our  national  savings  rate  Is  far  too  low  to 
provide  for  the  rapid  Introduction  of  new 
computer  technologies  that  turn  over  rapid- 
ly. At  the  same  time  our  economic  and  mon- 
etary policies  affect  the  Investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  In  many  in- 
stances interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange 
rates  set  to  combat  inflation  are  so  high  as 
to  require  high  short-term  profits  that  dis- 
courage investment  in  long-term  fundamen- 
tal Innovations  which  create  new  sectors  in 
the  economy. 

So,  if  we  are  to  have  a  more  coherent  sci- 
ence and  technology  policy.  Including  a 
long-term  national  information  policy,  we 
simply  must  forge  a  tight  Integration  of  eco- 
nomic and  technology  policies.  The  connec- 
tion is  virtually  non-existent  now. 

Macroeconomlc  policy  is  well  l)eyond  the 
scope  of  groups  like  EDUCOM;  however, 
you  and  the  universities  you  represent  could 
provide  an  Important  service  by  telling  us  in 
Congress  how  long  It  reasonably  takes  to  in- 
troduce fundamental  new  technologies,  for 
example,  in  computer  networking.  And  we 
must  get  the  message  through  the  Econom- 
ic and  BanlUng  Committees  not  just  to  the 
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Sdenoe.  Space  and  Technology  Committee 
wtaldi  to  your  natural  ally.  With  the  knowl- 
edge you  profMe.  It  would  be  poarible  to  set 
intereat  ratea  and  credit  policies  so  as  to  en- 
courage profitable  investment  in  these  tech- 
nologies by  the  private  sector.  Such  invest- 
ment would  have  the  secondary  benefit  of 
fa^uyH^y  far  greater  university/industry 
ooOaboratlan.  a  collaboration,  which  until 
recent  years  has  been  woefully  lacking  in 
thto  country. 

Claaer  to  home,  back  in  19T9  the  Sdenoe, 
Research  and  Technology  Subcommittees 
held  hearings  on  Inframation  and  Commu- 
nications Technologies  Appropriate  in  Edu- 
cation. At  the  time  I  remarked: 

"The  potential  educational  benefits  of 
new  infMmatlan  technology  have  been 
widely  prodaimed:  yet  the  full  Impact  of 
sudi  teduMdogles  on  the  educational  system 
have  not  met  projected  expectations. 

"Tedmology  has  been  viewed  primarily  as 
a  delivery  system  for  education  rather  than 
a  means  of  creating  a  wide  range  of  environ- 
ments in  which  the  learner  can  explore  new 
coooepta,  exchange  ideas,  and  initiate  intel- 
ligent interaction  through  multiple  path- 
ways. The  opportunity  to  utilize  communi- 
cations technologies  as  powerful  mecha- 
nlsma  for  representing  ideas  should  not  be 
overlooked  and  could  revolutionise  the  total 
educational  system." 

Today  we  see  new  possibilities  and  expec- 
tations that  were  almost  Inconceivable  then. 
The  eight  years  since  I  chaired  those  hear- 
ings and  the  six  years  since  Bob  Gillespie 
puldished  his  exoeUent  report.  Computers 
and  Higher  Education:  The  Accidental  Rev- 
oluticm  have  seen  an  enormous  decentraliza- 
tion of  academic  and  instructional  comput- 
ing power  with  the  widespread  appearance 
of  penoiuU  computers  on  campuses.  Some 
estimates  suggest  that  there  are  now  over  a 
half-miUion  persoiuU  computers  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Still  there  are  almost 
ten  mnikin  college  and  university  students. 
These  figures  suggest  that  some  students 
have  almost  unlimited  access  to  computers 
while  others,  particularly  minorities  and 
students  at  smaller  colleges,  may  only  use  a 
computer  for  a  few  hours  a  year.  The  same 
pattern  is  repeated  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

Voy  exciting  experiments,  for  example  at 
Drexd  and  at  Drew  Universities,  have  been 
carried  out  in  which  every  student  is  provid- 
ed with  his  or  her  own  personal  computer. 
The  cost  is  built  into  the  tuition  and  part  of 
the  expense  is  eligible  for  reimbursement 
fiT»n  federal  education  funds.  These  experi- 
ments, some  of  which  have  been  in  place  for 
three  or  four  years,  have  been  an  almost  un- 
qualified success.  Sdentists  and  engineers 
are  learning  to  write  the  English  language! 
And  history  students  can  simulate  changing 
balances  of  power  with  graptiics  and  spread- 
sheet programs.  Students  now  challenge 
their  professors  with  programs  that  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  highly  trained 
teachers  Just  a  few  years  ago  and  their  pro- 
fessors are  rejuvenated  as  a  result.  After 
graduation,  small  law  firms  with  access  to 
worldwide  data  bases  of  expert  testimony 
and  precedents  are  turning  the  chips  on 
large  firms  in  cases  like  product  liability 
lawsuits. 

In  short,  the  computer  is  clearly  revolu- 
tioniztng  the  structiuv  and  currency  of 
Mfll's  marketplace  of  Ideas  from  the  class- 
room to  the  boardroom. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  tell  the  long-term 
impacts  of  the  Drexel  experiment,  the  ini- 
tial results  suggest  that  we  may  be  nearing 
the  time  when  our  society  should  consider  a 
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national  policy  to  provide  every  student 
with  his  or  her  own  personal  computer 
along  with  access  to  a  nationwide  telecom- 
puting networii  Just  as  today  every  student 
is  given  a  library  card.  This  is  a  strategic 
question  that  I  hope  you  will  ponder.  Most 
of  you  are  from  our  research  universities. 
But  these  great  institutions  are  only  the  tip 
of  our  educational  system.  The  fruits  of 
your  labors  will  only  achieve  general  and 
timely  application  if  you  are  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide system  that  reaches  to  all  levels  of 
our  education  establishment. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  deeply  troubled.  In  a 
recent  Scientific  American  artide  the  econo- 
mist Lester  Thurow  pointed  out  that  in  the 
1980's  economically  there  has  been  a  surge 
of  inequality  in  income  and  wealth  in  our 
sodety.  In  large  part,  he  says,  this  has  not 
been  due  to  inequitable  tax  laws  which 
helped  the  rich  but  rather  to  international 
trade  competition  magnified  by  our  declin- 
ing relative  productivity.  A  major  cause  is 
the  low  educational  attainment  of  the 
American  worker.  The  answer  according  to 
Thurow  is  very  aggressive  investment  in 
new  technology  and  education. 

In  a  time  of  stagnating  education  budgets, 
some  educators  are  grumbling  because  com- 
puters are  appropriating  larger  portions  of 
these  budgets.  Tet  to  my  mind  such  a  view 
is  short-sighted.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be 
much  hand-wringing  about  the  cost  of 
giving  every  student  a  computer.  I  believe 
the  teaching  profession  will  have  to  adjust 
creatively  to  the  computer  revolution  which 
will  reveal  tremendous  opportunities  for 
new  types  of  learning  that  were  inconceiv- 
able when  you  and  I  were  students. 

More  Important  to  the  survival  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  very  dangerous  when  too  large 
a  disparity  exists  between  the  economic  and 
intellectual  rich  and  the  poor.  Yet  both 
Thurow's  figures  and  the  concentration  of 
computing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ttiat 
I  mentioned  are  proceeding  rapidly  under 
current  policies  and  market  choices.  Now 
that  knowledge  is  wealth  economically  as 
well  as  Intellectually,  this  trend  will  lead  in- 
evitably to  America  as  a  second  class  eco- 
nomic power  relative  to  our  competitors. 
The  consequences  of  that  shift  could  by 
itself  easily  upset  global  economic  stability 
with  the  collapse  of  world  financial  mar- 
kets. 

To  my  mind,  if  well  thought  out,  almost 
no  sum  Is  too  great  for  the  education  of  our 
people.  To  survive  In  the  Information  econo- 
my, we  must  Invest  heavily  and  strategically 
in  the  revolution  now  taking  place  in  the 
free  market  of  Ideas.  The  cost  will  be  great 
but  not  too  great.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said, 
almost  exactly  two  centuries  ago: 

"The  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  not  more  than  the 
thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to 
kings,  priests,  and  nobles  who  will  rise  up 
among  us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  igno- 
rance." 


POLISH  CONSnTUnON  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  nxnois 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  Inform 
my  coileagues  that  Sunday  merited  the  occa- 
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sion  on  which  all  freedonvloving  Poles  com- 
menxxate  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. Drafted  and  adopted  In  1791  by  patriotic 
Polish  leaders,  the  document  signalled  a 
maior  step  In  the  direction  of  peaceful  and 
legal  transfer  of  power  in  Europe. 

Fashiorwd  ak>ng  the  lines  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution enacted  a  few  years  eariier,  the 
Polish  Constitution  contained  many  provisions 
wtiich  heiped  usher  in  a  new  era  of  more  eq- 
uitable power  distribution— a  sharply  curtailed 
monarchy,  a  larger  role  for  ministeriial  resporv 
sit)ility,  a  more  tolerant  view  of  different  reli- 
gions, and  most  important,  the  extension  of 
civjl  rights  and  liberties  to  tiie  peasantry. 

Unfortunately  for  Poiarxl.  these  freedoms 
were  only  fleeting.  The  powers  of  Central . 
Europe  at  ttie  time  partitioned  the  courrtry  and 
quickly  reinstituted  autocratic,  repressive  rule. 
It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  since  tiien, 
except  for  a  short  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  of  the  present  century,  Polar>d  has 
never  been  able  to  exercise  the  freedoms 
upon  which  ttie  constitution  of  1791  were 
fouraJed. 

The  country  today  exists  in  a  political  at- 
mosphere not  unlike  wtiat  existed  in  the 
Poland  before  the  idea  of  constitutional  law 
was  promulgated.  Freedom  of  expression,  or 
religion,  of  assemt>ly  arxj  the  other  rights  arid 
privileges  we  Americans  talce  for  granted  are 
systematicaily  denied.  The  Solidarity  labor  or- 
ganization arid  the  figure  of  Father  Jerzy  Po- 
pieluszko  are  poignant  reminders  of  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  the  Polish  people  yearn  to 
enjoy  once  again.  The  recent  demonstrations 
martung  this  day  in  Krakow,  Lodz  and  Wro- 
daw,  in  which  iiundreds  of  Poles  were  de- 
tained, have  graphically  emphasized  how  per- 
vasive such  sentiment  is.  It  shouk)  come  as 
no  surprise  ttiat  with  ttieir  king,  proud  traditx>n 
of  Western-style  democracy  and  ttieir  strong 
cultural  ties  to  the  West,  the  Polish  people  will 
never  submit  to  tyranny  of  any  kind. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
and  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  for  introdudng  a  bill,  House  Joint 
Resolution  263,  whk:h  woukl  earmark  $1  mil- 
lk)n  for  the  Solidarity  organizatk>n  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  By  provkjing  financial  assistance  to 
one  of  ttie  few  organizatkms  whk:h  have  legiti- 
mate support  in  the  country,  we  can  show  ttie 
people  of  Poland  that  we  too  support  their  as- 
pirations and  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  small  but  symbolk: 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  Polish 
Constitution  Day  not  only  for  the  democratk; 
forces  it  helped  set  in  motk>n  two  centuries 
ago  but  for  the  promise  it  still  hokJs  for  the 
people  of  Poland.  As  a  Polish-American,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  greetings  to  ttie 
many  citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Illinois 
and  of  our  country  as  a  wtiole  wtio  celelxate 
this  most  important  event  and  join  with  them 
in  hoping  that  one  day  Poland  will  once  again 
adhere  to  the  kleals  expressed  in  the  May  3 
constitution. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
BEAVER  MEADOWS.  PA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PKinf  STLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Borough  of  Beaver  Mead- 
o*w.  PA,  on  the  occaston  of  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. 

Beaver  Meadows  was  established  in  1787, 
making  the  town  as  okl  as  our  Natkm's  Con- 
stitutk>n.  Originally  known  as  St  Anthony's 
Wridemess.  Beaver  Meadows'  earty  growth 
was  based  on  trapping,  logging  and  trading.  In 
keeping  with  its  locatwn  in  the  heart  of  Penn- 
sylvania's anthracite  regkjn,  ttie  borough's 
economy  soon  shifted  toward  coal  mining.  In 
its  heyday,  Beaver  Meadows'  populatton 
reached  3,000.  At  most  recent  count,  the  bor- 
ough has  1,100  to  1,200  people  and  is  now 
largely  a  reskiential  area.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  current  Mayor  Cari  Fazn,  Beaver 
Meadows  has  maintained  a  friendly  small- 
town atmosphere  wtiere  ties  to  church,  family, 
and  frienos  remain  strong. 

While  Beaver  Meadows  has  changed  con- 
skierat)ly  over  the  years,  the  entire  citizenry 
remains  intensely  proud  of  ttie  long  and  sto- 
ried heritage  of  their  area.  They  plan  to  recog- 
nize this  history  on  June  6,  1987  with  a 
parade  to  celebrate  the  borough's  bicenterv 
nial.  A  full-scale  celetxation  is  planned  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  festivities  will  be  a  ktig  suc- 
cess. I  commend  Mayor  Fazio  and  Special 
Events  Chairman  Thomas  Katchur  for  their 
fine  work  in  organizing  ttiese  events.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honoring  the 
Borough  of  Beaver  Meadows  during  its  bnerv 
tennial  and  in  wishing  the  entire  community 
continued  success  and  good  fortune  in  the 
years  to  come. 


FEDERAL  APPRt^PRIATlONS  FOR 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  laCHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1987 
Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  have  ttie  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce one  of  my  constituents — Bonnie  John- 
Murray— before  ttie  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  this 
House  have  placed  a  high  priority  on  pro- 
grams dealing  with  dnjg  abuse.  We  fiave  rec- 
ognized the  great  peril  posed  by  ttie  continued 
use  of  illegal  drugs  in  our  society  and  current- 
ly are  seeking  means  and  mettiods  to 
reduce— and  ultimately  eliminate— the  use  of 
such  substances. 

Bonnie  Is  the  director  of  the  South  Central 
Mk;higan  Substance  Abuse  Commission  locat- 
ed in  ttie  city  of  Jackson,  whk:h  I  represent  I 
have  found  Bonnie  to  be  a  valuable  re- 
source—I greatly  appreciate  her  opinkxi  and 
input  on  drug  and  substance  atxise  matters. 
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Bonnie  John-Murray,  wtio  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  with  her  fattier  Roben 
Murray,  appeared  before  ttie  LHHSE  Subcom- 
mittee to  stiare  both  her  informatkKi  and  in- 
sight to  the  dmg  abuse  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  Bonnie  John-Mur- 
ray's presentatk)n  and  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Reooro: 

STATDfKirT  or  BOITNIB  JOHN-MUKBAT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

My  name  is  Bonnie  John-Murray,  and  I 
am  the  Director  of  the  South  Central 
Michigan  Substance  Abuse  Commission  lo- 
cated in  Jackson.  As  provided  in  state  law, 
Michigan  is  divided  into  eighteen  regions 
for  purposes  of  determining  need,  service 
plaiming.  licensing,  program  elevation,  and 
monitoring.  The  Commission  performs 
these  statutory  responsibilities,  is  prohibit- 
ed from  directly  providing  treatment  and 
prevention  services,  and  contracts  with  or 
relates  by  licensing  to  fifteen  (15)  free- 
standing prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams and  three  hospital-based  programs. 

I  am  not  a  lobbyist,  I  have  never  testified 
here  l)efore,  in  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  Iwen  to  Washington,  and  I'm  deeply 
honored  to  appear  here  at  the  request  of 
Congressman  Pursell.  I  am  someone,  howev- 
er, who  has  worked  In  the  field  of  substance 
atisue  since  1975  as  a  therapist,  drug  educa- 
tor, planner  and  fiiuiUy  for  the  last  nine 
years  as  Director  of  the  Commission,  where 
I  administrate  a  budget  of  approximately 
$2.5  million  and  serve  435,000  people  living 
in  a  four-county  area.  I,  in  some  ways  like 
you,  am  now  a  funding  source,  enforcer  of 
regulations,  reporting  systems,  forms,  bu- 
reaucracies and  "politics"  of  sutistance 
abuse.  I  have  not  forgotten,  however,  the 
years  of  working  with  school  children  In 
prevention  programs,  the  frustration  of 
counseling  alcohol  and  drug  dependent 
people  and  the  sense  of  failure  and  loss 
when  I  would  be  called  to  the  local  emer- 
gency room  for  a  client  in  trouble.  I  have 
been  through  the  70's  drug  culture,  the 
methadone  treatment  del>ate,  the  continu- 
ous st*t*  and  federal  budget  crunches,  the 
liattle  for  mandatory  health  insurance  cov- 
erage, the  flood  of  clients  into  the  service 
system  as  a  result  of  tougher  drunk  driving 
laws  and  the  changing  attitudes  of  the 
American  public,  which  range  at  times  from 
ambivalence  to  panic. 

You  wish  to  know  the  Impact  of  the  new 
federal  funding  initiatives,  and  I  liave  come 
here  to  tell  you.  I  can't  speak  about  the 
whole  nation,  or  another  state,  but  I  can  tell 
you  al>out  Michigan,  and  I  suspect  it's  an  ac- 
ciurate  picture  of  what's  going  on  in  other 
places.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  picture,  I 
need  to  give  a  bit  of  history. 

Sut>stance  abuse  services  in  Michigan  Is  a 
relatively  new  health  and  hiunan  service 
network  l>elng  formally  organized  in  the 
early  seventies.  The  system  grew  up  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  white,  male 
alcoholic.  In  1980  from  combined  federal 
and  state  sources  our  statewide  budget  was 
(33  million.  In  1987,  we  have  $42  million. 
The  1980  resources,  if  adjusted  for  Inflation 
only,  would  mean  we  would  need  some  $55 
million  today  so  as  not  to  have  lost  ground. 
State  funds  make  up  approximately  forty 
percent  (40%)  of  our  budget,  local  units  of 
government  twenty  percent  (20%).  fees  from 
clients  twenty  percent  (20%),  and  federal 
funding  twenty  percent  (20%).  The  system 
is  still  recovering  from  the  budget  difficul- 
ties of  the  last  several  years.  During  that 
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time,  services  were  discontinued,  and  pro- 
grams closed.  Uttle  progress  has  l>een  made 
In  prevention  education  as  funds  for  treat- 
ment, which  were  never  adequate,  were  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  We've  designed  and  im- 
plemented programs  and  we've  turned 
around  and  torn  them  down.  In  the  spring 
of  1986,  we  reduced  in  light  of  Oramm- 
Rudman.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1986. 
you  delated  and  passed  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act.  We  received  the  portion  of  treat- 
ment and  prevention  dollars  allocated  by 
population  one  month  ago.  The  dollars  to  be 
allocated  l>ased  on  a  need  formula,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  will  arrive  some  time  this 
siunmer. 

In  my  four-county  area,  the  amoimt  re- 
ceived last  month  to  fight  the  "war  on 
drugs"  was  $90,000.  After  restoring  those 
budget  areas  that  we  drew  the  $30,000 
Oramm-Rudman  reduction  from  a  few 
months  earlier,  and  after  replacing  local 
contributions  which  were  reduced  after  the 
loss  of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  fimds,  we 
have  approximately  $50,000  in  resources  lo- 
cally that  we  didn't  have  t>efore.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator In  committing  dollars,  one  has 
to  look  at  the  long-haul.  Even  before  we 
knew  the  resource  Increase  amount,  it  was 
clear  there  was  going  to  l>e  difficulty  in  en- 
suing years  as  the  President's  budget  did 
not  make  the  kinds  of  provisions  many 
people  had  hoped  for  and  antldpated.  It  is 
quite  difflciUt  to  increase  staff  with  thera- 
pists and  prevention  specialists  if  one  is  not 
certain  al>out  our  ability  even  in  the  next 
year  of  continuing  them.  Thus,  we  have 
done  two  things.  One.  we've  added  "contrac- 
tual" therapists  and  have  been  able  to  cletu' 
for  the  time,  individuals  on  waiting  lists  for 
outpatient  service.  Additionally,  we  will  I>e 
able  to  place  l>etween  20  and  25  adults  and 
adolescents  in  residential  treatment 
liirough  our  budget  year-end  which  is  Sep- 
teml)er.  The  impact  of  this  Increase  locally 
has  been  rather  negligible. 

Please  know  that  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  federal  increase  we  received  and  the 
time  and  thoughtful  attention  this  Ixxly  has 
devoted  to  the  issue.  I  would  l>e  remiss,  how- 
ever, if  I  didn't  express  my  concern  about 
where  we  are  in  the  "fight  against  drug 
abuse". 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  federal  plan 
and  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  no  state  plan 
that  says  this  is  the  problem,  and  this  is 
what  we're  going  to  do  and  how  we're  going 
to  do  it  .  .  .  today,  tomorrow,  and  several 
years  into  the  future.  In  the  absence  of  this 
plan  we  vacillate  and  depending  on  our  na- 
tional moods  and  resource  ability,  we  make 
a  lot  of  decisions  that  have  not  only  put  us 
in  the  spot  we're  in  today  but  that  will  have 
little  Impact  on  our  ability  to  deal  effective- 
ly or  reduce  the  problem  in  the  future. 

It  Lb  clear  that  the  significant  reductions 
in  federal  funding  In  the  early  80's  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  preclplUted  the  epidemic 
we  have  today.  The  response  to  today's 
problem  has  l)een  massive  Increases  in  Inter- 
diction and  enforcement  efforts  to  address 
the  supply  side  and  a  whole  lot  of  urine 
screening.  Because  of  the  profits  Involved  in 
illegal  drug  trafficking  are  so  awesome  and 
beacause  it  generates  crime,  there  is  a  clear 
role  for  low  enforcement  activity.  However, 
we  need  to  address  the  issues  of  prevention 
and  treatment  as  equally  important  to 
impact  "demand"  for  drugs. 

In  the  at)sence  of  a  well-thought  out  plan, 
well-intentioned  decisions  are  made.  The 
notion  of  spraying  marijuana  fields  in 
Mexico  and  Columbia  sounded  good.  Howev- 
er, reports  coming  from  the  State  Depart- 
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mmt  clearly  say  that  more  than  twice  as 
muelt  maiUuana  la  avaOalde  today  because 
traftlcken  tncreased  their  plantings  to  com- 
pennte.  But  that's  not  the  only  thine  that 
has  happened.  Marijuana  Is  fast  becoming 
the  #1  cash  crtv  in  many  areas  of  our 
nation  in  response  to  the  demand  and  in 
light  of  eradication  and  Interdiction  pro- 
gtmnw.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  those 
tisfflckerB  who  did  feel  the  stepped  up  en- 
fot  cement  changed  to  a  product  that  was 
certainly  not  as  bulky  and  would  be  many 
more  times  as  lucrative  in  the  market— co- 
caine. In  metropolitan  areas,  Uds  who 
would  be  Mwnfctng  and  selling  marijuana  are 
now  smoking  and  selling  "crack"  cocaine. 
Clearly,  we  dont  want  any  chUd  anywhere 
tming  drugs  but  I'd  rather  have  them  smok- 
ing dope  than  cra^  any  day.  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us  will  be  that 
our  new  enforcement/Interdiction  efforts 
will  be  very  successful!  I  say  this  because 
itmntaiui  js  sUU  relatively  untouched  and  In 
the  atasence  of  drugs  rnmtng  across  our  bor- 
ders, they  will  appear  within  our  borders. 
Tlie  next  round  will  be  equally,  if  not  more 
dangerous  than  crack.  The  "designer  drugs" 
of  the  West  Coast  will  sweep  this  nation  In 
the  absence  of  availability  of  coke  and  mari- 
juana from  otho'  countries. 

Alortiol  and  drug  issues  are  clearly  a  focus 
of  the  nation's  attention.  At  a  time  when 
demand  for  service  is  unbelievable,  we  still 
have  the  same  programs  and  resources  of  a 
decade  ago.  We  reach  only  15%  of  those 
needing  treatment  now.  Remember  that  few 
people  live  alone.  In  families,  children  af- 
fected by  untreated  alcohol  and  drug  prob- 
lems will,  themselves,  be  in  need  of  future 
treatment.  The  local  system  of  services  is  in 
disarray.  Low  salaries,  inadequate  benefits 
combined  with  hostOe  clients  "in  denial"  of 
their  problems  contrftMite  to  staff  turnover 
of  50%  aT""?»"y  in  some  areas.  For  those  of 
us  irtio  committed  to  this  work  long  ago,  our 
hopes  and  expectations  appeared  to  finally 
bfiwwn'"g  to  fruition  last  summer.  It  is  now 
P»i«fiiiiy  clear  that  while  the  problem  did 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  we  still  have  not 
done  those  things  necessary  to  impact  it  in 
any  meaningful  way.  I  fear  the  future  .  .  . 
not  only  because  our  solutions  are  not  the 
right  ones  but  because  those  In  the  field 
who  have  stayed  and  struggled  in  hope  of  a 
time  when  we  would  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  are  giving  up  to  frustration, 
and  exhaustion  and  leavbig  the  field  in 
large  numbers.  Perhaps  the  saddest  part  Is 
that  we  know  quite  clearly  what  to  do  but 
have  no  support  or  commitment  to  do  it.  We 
need: 

1.  A  federal  plan  and  commitment  and  the 
resources  necessary  to  support  it.  This  plan 
should  give  equal  recognition  to  the  role  of 
law  enforcement  as  well  as  prevention, 
treatment,  and  education. 

3.  Legislation  requiring  all  health  insur- 
ance carriers  and  plans  to  provide  outpa- 
tient and  residential  benefits  and  to  discour- 
age more  costly  inpatient  treatments. 

3.  Changes  in  Medicaid/Medicare.  which 
would  allow  for  outpatient  and  residential 
benefits  and  which  would  discourage  more 
costly  inpatient  treatments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today. 
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WHO'S  THE  LEADER? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrORRIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRSSXirrATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
the  foOowing  commentary  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara News-Press  of  Santa  Barbara.  CA,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  This  edHorial 
wisely  reminds  us  that  It  is  not  the  Soviets 
who  have  taken  the  lead  In  arms  control,  but 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
same  new  proposals  being  advanced  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev  are  the  same  ones  that  have  been 
continuously  offered  by  President  Reagan 
since  1981.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara r4ews-Press,  the  credit  for  this  recent 
breakthrough  in  arms  control  belongs  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  leader  continued  to  pursue 
this  ofafective  depite  numerous  Soviet  obsta- 
cles. 

Who's  thx  Leadkr? 
rzmkifber:  soviets  are  agrxeihg  with  a  u.8. 

n>BA 

There's  something  curious  about  the  tell- 
ing of  the  story  of  the  historic  nuclear  arms- 
reduction  agreement  that  popular  consen- 
sus holds  is  all  but  in  the  bag.  The  star  of 
the  impasse-breaking  hour,  photographed  in 
the  forefront  with  a  damling  proprietary 
smile,  appears  to  be  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader  whose  glasnost  policy  is  unzip- 
ping the  closed  Soviet  society,  the  man  who 
amazed  the  world  with  his  zero-zero  offer  to 
remove  all  middle  and  short-range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe.  Smiling  modestly  in 
the  background,  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and.  later  President  Reagan  at  his 
Santa  Barbara  ranch,  seen  to  t>e  bit  players 
whose  greatest  contribution  to  the  euphoric 
mood  would  be  a  willingness  to  go  along 
with  what  the  Soviet  statesman  proposed 
last  week  during  talks  with  Shultz  in 
Moscow. 

What's  curious  about  the  projection  of 
this  image  of  the  United  States  playing 
Follow  The  Soviet  Leader  is  this:  Back  in 
the  early  days  of  Reagan's  presidency,  in 
1981.  his  negotiators  proposed  a  zero-zero 
option  that  would  have  eliminated  all  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  from  Europe— and 
the  Soviets  then  led  by  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
flatly  rejected  the  offer. 

Does  anyone  remember  how  American 
arms  control  advocates,  peace  demonstra- 
tors from  Santa  Barbara  to  Berlin  and  other 
critics  of  Reagan's  "evil  empire"  tough-talk 
blasted  the  president's  audacious  negotia- 
tors for  insisting  five  years  ago  that  all  mid- 
range  missiles  l>e  removed  from  the  nuclear 
equation? 

Recall  that  the  Soviet  deployment  in  the 
late  1970s  of  hundreds  of  SS-20  missUes. 
tipped  with  three  warheads  and  capable  of 
reaching  3.000  miles  from  Russia  to  any  Eu- 
ropean nation,  dangerously  tilted  the  bal- 
ance of  offensive  forces.  Recall  that  Ameri- 
ca's European  allies  pressed  for  U.S.  deploy- 
ment in  1983  of  countervailing  power— Per- 
shing 2  and  cruise  missUes.  Rememl)er  how 
the  Soviets  reacted  to  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  mid-range  missUe  monopoly?  They  an- 
grily stopped  talking  about  reductions  of 
any  Idnd  of  weapons,  stalking  out  of  three 
different  sets  of  negotiations  in  late  1983. 

Recall  the  pressure  from  peace  demon- 
strators. Congress,  European  governments- 
all  urging  a  softer  line  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Reagan's  negotiators,  though  always 
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willing  to  talk,  held  firm  against  pressure  to 
yield  to  Soviet  demands. 

Today,  Gorl>achev  is  taldng  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  an  historic  agreement  that  is 
nearly  a  mirror  image  of  the  one  Reagan 
was  blasted  for  envisioning.  If  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  principles  last  week  in 
Moscow  can  be  safely  translated  into  realis- 
tic procedures  to  protect  the  free  nations  of 
Europe,  who  rightly  fear  being  left  without 
a  nuclear  shield  a^Unst  the  Soviet  Union's 
vastly  superior  conventional  war-making 
forces,  it  will  l>e  cause  for  true  celebration. 

But  while  we  bask  in  the  euphoric  glow  of 
this  long-yeamed-for  breakthrough,  let  the 
world  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  We  must 
pin  a  medal  for  this  achievement  on  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  hard  bargainers  who  kept 
his  faith  at  the  talking  table. 


MEASURES  NEEDED  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
FROM  THE  THREAT  OP  AC- 
QUIRED IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inti'oduce  two  bills  which,  if  enacted, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  understarKling 
and  coping  with  the  national  epidemic  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 
These  measures  are  moderate,  first  steps 
aimed  at  giving  public  health  authorities  the 
tools  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem we  now  face  and  assess  the  proper  re- 
sponse to  control  wtiat  is  now  an  urxxintrolla- 
ble  problem.  Both  represent  measures  which 
fiave  traditionally  t>een  taken  t>y  put>lk:  health 
authorities  in  the  case  of  communicable  vene- 
real diseases,  txjt  which  have  not  been  taken 
in  the  case  of  AIDS. 

The  first  measure  requires  tfwt  infection 
with  the  virus  for  AIDS  be  made  a  reportable 
condition.  State  law  and  CDC  guklelines  cur- 
rentiy  require  that  persons  infected  with  AIDS 
be  reported  to  putilic  health  authorities.  They 
do  not  require,  however,  that  persons  wtK> 
carry  the  virus  and  can  transmit  Vne  virus  but 
¥vtK)  do  not  exhibit  ttie  clinical  symptoms  of 
AIDS  be  reported.  Medk^l  authorities  indicate 
that  all  persons  infected  with  the  virus,  even 
though  asymptomatic,  may  transmit  the  vinis, 
arKJ  that  at  least  50  percent  of  these  persons 
will  go  on  to  develop  full-blown  AIDS. 

Under  current  law,  persons  with  syphilis  and 
goTKxrtiea  are  reportable  to  public  health  au- 
thorities and  these  persons  are  required  to  list 
their  sexual  contacts  so  tfiat  these  kientified 
risks  may  be  contacted  by  publk:  health  au- 
tlKtrities,  tested  for  disease,  counseled  and 
treated.  Current  law  therefore  requires  that 
persons  vinth  a  curable,  communk»ble,  vene- 
real disease  be  reported  to  publk:  health  au- 
tiiorities  while  persons  with  a  noncurable, 
commurricable,  fatal  venereal  disease— infec- 
tion with  ttie  AIDS  virus — are  not  reportable  to 
publk:  health  authorities  and,  in  fact,  are  not 
accountat>le  for  ttieir  acts  at  all. 

Traditionally,  persons  with  commuracable 
disease  are  reported  to  publk:  health  authori- 
ties for  three  primary  reasons.  First,  these  sta- 
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tistical  data  give  puMk:  health  authorities  the 
ability  \o  estimate  the  magnitude  of  puWk:  in- 
fection with  the  vims  and  determine  appropri- 
ate contiols.  Second,  kjentified  persons  can 
then  be  tested  and  counseled  about  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  disease  so  that  they  do  not 
unlmowingly  infect  others.  Third,  the  kifected 
can  then  be  cured  if  possible.  AltlK)ugh  in  the 
case  of  AIDS  only  two  of  those  three  polk:y 
objectives  can  be  met,  in  my  judgment,  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  ttiis  tool  is  not  dimin- 
ished. Simple  arithmetic  shows  how  important 
it  is  to  ktonttfy  and  counsel  people  about  the 
infectious  nature  of  tiiis  disease.  If  each 
person  who  carries  ttw  virus — authorities  esti- 
mate between  1  and  4  millkxi  persons— has 
one  unprotected  sexual  contact  a  year  whk:h 
results  in  transmissk>n  of  Vne  virus,  1  to  4  mil- 
Ikxi  people  will  be  infected  in  the  first  year 
and  50  percent  of  these,  or  500,000  to  2  mii- 
iKMi  people  will  devek)p  AIDS  vnthin  a  5-year 
perkKl  and  the  remainder  will  be  infected  for 
life  and  probably  devetop  AIDS  wittvn  an  un- 
specified time  perk>d. 

Some  critics  of  the  concept  of  reportability 
charge  tiiat  mandatory  or  routine  testing  will 
"drive  high-risk  groups  underground  and  pre- 
vent ttiem  from  being  tested."  In  my  view  this 
is  an  irresponsible  and  irrational  reaction  to  a 
deadly,  infectious  disease  and  is  conti-adicted 
by  data.  Cokxado  was  the  first  State  to  re- 
quire reporting  of  HIV  positive  indivkJuals  and 
the  results  of  ttiat  mandate  are  illusti«tive  of 
the  need  to  extend  tiiat  maridate  nationwkJe. 
According  to  the  Cokxado  Department  ot 
Heatth.  Cokxado  tested  210  persons  per 
100,000  population  from  July  1985  to  March 
1986,  while  CaKfomia.  whfch  requires  anony- 
mous testing  tested  only  156  persons  per 
100,000—25  percent  less  ttwn  the  State 
wtMCh  mandates  reporting. 

While  some  argue  that  mandatory  reporting 
threatens  their  right  to  privacy,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  back  tills  daim.  Frank  Judson,  ttw 
Director  of  Denver  Publk:  Health  sums  up  ttie 
absurdity  of  this  perspective.  He  states: 

It  confuses  an  attack  on  the  AIDS  virus 
with  an  attack  on  civil  liberties.  It  fails  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  AIDS  virus  and 
not  public  health  control  efforts  which  is 
robbing  thousands  of  the  most  fundamental 
civil  Uberty  of  all.  the  right  to  life. 

He  further  states  that  he  woukl: 

Challenge  the  American  Civil  Lll>ertie8  to 
report  •  •  *  what  serious  civil  liberties  vio- 
lations they  have  documented  as  a  result  of 
the  State  Iward  of  health's  reportability 
rule  •  •  •  and  how  they  weigh  these  hypo- 
thetical violations  against  the  hundreds  of 
Coloradans  who  have  died  from  AIDS  and 
the  thousands  who  will  surely  die  in  the 
future. 

My  bill,  ttie  Confkientiality  and  Accountabil- 
ity Act  of  1987,  would  implement  the  basK 
publk:  heaHh  tool  of  reporting  in  an  effort  to 
increase  publk:  health  knowledge  about  the 
disease  and  prevent  its  ti-ansmisskxi  to 
others. 

The  second  measure  wtiKh  shoukl  be  en- 
acted in  conjunction  witti  mandatory  reporting 
is  testing  of  certain  limKed  groups  in  order  to 
meet  ttie  first  publk:  polcy  goal  of  gattiering 
statistical  data  to  determine  ttie  magnitude  of 
the  epkJemk:,  and  subsequentty,  to  assess  ap- 
propriate measures  of  control.  Had  publk: 
health  authorities  instituted  ttie  routine  meas- 
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ure  of  reporting  persons  who  are  HIV  positive 
at  ttie  outset  of  ttie  epidemic  m  1960,  ttiis 
second  bHI  wouM  not  be  necessary.  However, 
since  ttie  pubHc  healtti  community  declined  to 
treat  AIDS  Hke  other  communk»ble,  venereal 
diseases,  limited  testing  is  now  imperative  to 
determine  the  extent  of  national  infection. 

This  second  bHI  wouM  implement  testing  of 
Federal  prisoners,  and  immigrants  and  wouM 
require  States  to  institute  testing  of  certain 
groups  in  order  to  receive  Federal  venereal 
disease  funds  pursuant  to  section  318(d)  of 
ttie  Public  Healtti  Servwe  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
247c).  The  groups  to  be  tested  include  per- 
sons seeking  a  marriage  lk»nse,  persons  corv 
vKted  of  prostitution,  persons  convk:ted  of  IV 
drug  use,  persons  between  ttie  ages  of  15 
and  49  who  are  admitted  to  hospitals  and  per- 
sons being  ti-eated  for  venereal  disease. 

There  are  both  common  sense  and  evklerv 
tiary  reasons  ttiat  I  propose  testing  ttiese 
groups.  In  most  instances,  these  groups  rep- 
resent persons  wtio  have  routine  interactkxi 
with  health  authorities  and  cases  in  whwh  it 
woukj  be  econonucal  and  efficient  to  perform 
a  test  for  presence  of  ttie  AIDS  antitiody.  In 
other  cases,  the  groups  represent  high-risk 
populations  whk:h  shouM  be  tested  to  protect 
those  wtio  may  unknowingly  interact  with 
these  HIV  positive  indivkluals. 

The  first  group  to  be  tested  is  Federal  pris- 
oners. The  need  for  testing  in  our  prisons  has 
been  recognized  by  authorities  and  some  pris- 
ons currently  test  routinely.  Much  has  been 
reported  about  the  dangers  of  coercive  anal 
intercourse  in  prison  setting  and  there  is  little 
doubt  ttiat  exposure  to  AIDS  wouM  fall 
squarely  within  ttie  bounds  of  "cruel  and  urv 
usual"  punishment  A  recent  arlKie  in  the 
Washington  Post  serves  to  ilhistiBte  the  se- 
vertiy  of  the  prison  problem.  The  chief  medcal 
officer  at  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  toM  su- 
perior court  judges  m  early  April  ttiat  testing  of 
a  group  of  District  of  Cohimbia  jail  inmates 
who  used  IV  dmgs  revealed  ttiat  80  percent 
had  been  exposed  to  ttie  AIDS  virus.  The  su- 
perior court  judge,  Reggie  Walton,  summa- 
rized the  need  for  ttie  testing: 

You  don't  want  to  put  people  into  an  in- 
humane environment,  and  obviously  If  there 
is  a  problem  with  a  number  of  people 
having  AIDS  in  the  Jail,  you  don't  want  to 
have  to  put  someone  in  that  situation  who 
does  not  have  AIDS  who  conceivably  could 
l>ecome  infected  by  someone  with  it. 

At  present  only  the  Distrk:t  of  Columbia  and 
three  ottier  States  test  inmates  for  exposure 
to  the  AIDS  virus. 

Testing  of  immigrants  is  called  for  t>ecause 
testing  for  disease  has  kxig  been  ttie  polk:y  of 
immigration  auttiorities  wttti  respect  to  such 
venereal  diseases  as  syphilHs  and  gonorrtiea 
and  communk:able  diseases  such  as  tubercu- 
losis. In  ttie  case  of  AIDS,  all  ttiose  who  test 
positive  for  exposure  to  the  disease  are  capa- 
ble of  spreading  ttie  disease  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above-listed  venereal  diseases. 
and  in  ttie  case  of  ttiose  with  full-btown  AIDS, 
these  vk:tims  are  often  capable  of  spreading 
such  communicable  diseases  as  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia.  No  countiy  has  the  obligation 
to  accept  immigrants  with  a  fatal  communk»- 
ble  venereal  disease  and  ttie  United  States 
shouM.  as  a  matter  of  course,  extend  exdu- 
skxi  polkaes  to  \ncfams  of  AIDS  and  ttiose  who 
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test  positive  for  ttie  presence  of  antibodtes. 
The  Immigration  and  ftaturalzation  Sennoe 
[INS]  is  currently  consMering  enactment  of 
ttiis  potkry. 

The  third  group  I  propose  testing  is  appl- 
cants  for  a  marriage  Noense.  Two  primary  res- 
sons  exist  for  testing  this  populatioa  Firet,  a 
large  number  of  couples  seek  marriage  li- 
censes each  year  and  therefore  this  test 
wouW  serve  as  a  good  random,  statistical 
survey  of  ttie  magnitude  of  infection  in  ttie 
United  States.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Corv 
trol  estimate  ttiat  approximately  2,495,000 
marriages  occurred  in  1982.  Therefore,  testing 
applk»nts  for  marriage  Ik^nses  wouM  result 
in  tile  testing  of  4,990,000  persons  for  expo- 
sure to  be  the  vims.  Such  testing  wouM  be 
botti  economk:al  and  efficient  as  applnants 
are  currentty  required  to  undergo  blood  testing 
for  a  number  of  ottier  deeases,  indudng  sy- 
phillis  and  gonorrtiea.  Second,  ttie  potential 
spouse  of  a  person  who  has  kieen  exposed  to 
AIDS  has  ttie  right  to  know  about  ttie  healtti 
status  of  ttiat  person  and  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  conskler  ttiat  information  in  making  a 
deciskxi  with  respect  to  sexual  rotations  and 
procreation.  A  recent  study  t>y  the  Alameda 
County  Bureau  of  Communicable  Disease  in 
California  of  2,000  women  who  appied  for 
marriage  lk»nses  found  ttiat  C.5  percent  of 
the  women— 1  in  200— tested  positive.  [Re- 
ported in  ttie  the  LA.  Times,  January  22, 
1967].  This  random  sample  indnates  ttiat  ex- 
posure to  ttie  AIDS  virus  may  be  more  preva- 
lent than  authorities  currentiy  estimate  arxi  irv 
dKates  ttie  necessity  in  having  better  data  on 
theepklemk:. 

Persons  corMcted  of  prostitution  and  IV 
drug  use  represent  high-risk  groups  wtHCh 
woukJ  be  tested  to  protect  potential  "custom- 
ers" and  inmates  who  may  have  contact  with 
these  two  groups  as  well  as  to  gain  statistical 
data  on  the  prevalence  of  Infection  in  these 
two  groups.  While  IV  drug  users  have  been 
consklered  a  high-risk  group  from  the  outset 
of  ttie  epklemk:,  ttie  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  only  recently  issued  guklelines  sirv 
gling  out  prostitution  as  a  "high-risk"  group.  In 
a  recent  Howard  University  study  of  Distiict  of 
Columbia  prostitutes,  13  out  of  26  prostitutes 
tested  were  found  to  have  been  exposed  to 
ttie  AIDS  vims  and  capable  of  ti^nsmitting 
ttiat  vims  upon  an  exctiange  of  body  fhjkls. 
Another  study  performed  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  found  that  one  out  of  nine 
prostitutes  tested  natiommde  were  found  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus.  [Wash- 
ington Times,  March  27,  1987.]  In  addition,  a 
Belgian  AIDS  researcher  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  re- 
vealed ttiat  almost  60  percent  of  prostitutes 
are  infected.  These  figures  attest  to  ttie  ne- 
cessity of  testing  ttiis  high-risk  group.  With  re- 
spect to  IV  drug  users,  ttiey  have  been  corv 
sklered  a  high-risk  group  since  the  outset  of 
the  epklemk:  wtien  ttiey  represented  17  per- 
cent of  ttie  AIDS  cases.  Current  data  indkates 
that  IV  drug  use  akxie  accounts  for  17  per- 
cent of  ttie  AIDS  cases  and  ttiat  8  percent  of 
all  AIDS  cases  are  attributable  to  male  homo- 
sexuals wtio  use  IV  dmgs. 

The  sixth  group  of  persons  to  be  tested 
under  ttiis  bill  is  hospital  admittees  between 
ttie  ages  of  15  and  49.  Routine  testing  of  ttiis 
random  group  over  a  1-year  period  woukl 
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tmmM  in  th*  iMling  of  approodnwMy  37  to  39 
mBon  pMpI*  and  vvouM  pnwkto  ttw  largs 
bat*  of  tta<M*r^  data  ntcaaaify  to  datsr- 
inina  ttw  wtont  of  this  apidamic.  The  age 
group  ia  fenMad  to  thoaa  wtw  ara  oonsidarad 
to  ba  aaanaly  acttva  and  to  b«  most  Hkaly  to 
uaa  Mravaiwua  druga.  In  addWon.  by  ImMing 
toaling  to  iNa  aga  langa.  iha  theoratical  coat 
par  poaMva  toat  dadnaa  from  $18,000  to 
$15a  TTMiafore.  toaling  thia  ImNad  group  is 
Iha  moat  aconomicat  and  affident  means  of 
datorraWng  Iha  axlant  of  the  dtoaase  in  a 
random  populatton  sample  and  in  notifying  a 
Iwga  pQpuMon  about  the  danger  of  continu- 
ing NglHWt  bahavtor. 

The  laat  group  to  ba  tasted  under  ttw  ap- 
proach is  persona  who  are  currently  being 
toaatod  for  venereal  dtoaasa.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Centers  tor  Oteaaaa  Control  that  a  mini- 
mum of  2  mWon  paopto  who  are  treated  at 
cMca  are  dtegnoead  with  a  sexually  transmit- 
ted dteaaso  or  are  treated  for  such  disease 
annualy.  Therefore,  thia  group  represents 
both  a  Mgh-risfc  group  for  AIDS  and  a  large 
random  sampte  for  purposes  of  determining 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IMTRODUCnON  OP  THE  CX5NTE 
8(a)  REFORM  BILL:  EQUAL 
ACCESS  TO  BUSINESS  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT 


I  and  48  of  my  ooleagues  introduce  this 
legistetion  with  the  hope  that  it  wW  contribute 
to  gaining  control  of  thia  tragic  epidemic  by 
notifying  people  of  their  infectious  state  and 
encouraging  them  to  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  avoid  trarwlerrirtg  this  fatal  virus:  Bob 
MiCHo.  Trent  Lott.  Dick  Cheney,  Guy 
Vanoer  Jaot,  Norman  Lent,  Edward  Mad- 
iQAN,  Bob  Baoham,  Joe  Barton,  Tom  Buley, 
Dan  Burton,  Sonny  Callahan,  Howard 
Coble,  Larry  Craiq.  Phil  Crane,  Dan 
Daniel,  Hal  Daub,  Tom  Delay,  Bob  Dornan, 
Newt  Gingrich,  Ralph  Hall.  James  Hansen, 
Duncan  Hunter,  Henry  Hyde.  Ernest 
KoNNYu,  Dan  Lungren,  Robert  IMcCollum, 
Ron  Packard,  Stan  Parris,  Arthur  Ra- 
venel,  Harold  FtoOERS,  Denny  SMrm, 
Robert  SMrm,  Gerald  Solomon,  Samuel 
Stratton,  Bob  Stump,  Don  Sundquist,  Pat 
SwiNOALL.  Bob  Walker,  and  George  Wort- 
ley. 

The  following  members  are  original  cospon- 
sors  on  the  legislation  requiring  reporting  of 
HIV  positive  indMduals.  IHank  Brown,  Sher- 
wood BOEHLERT,  and  Bob  WHrrrAKER. 

The  following  groups  support  this  legisla- 
tion: Eagle  Fonim,  Leadership  Action,  Corv 
cemed  Women  for  America,  Child  and  Family 
Potcy  Division,  Association  of  Christian 
Scfwols  International,  Maryland  Conservative 
Union,  Family  Research  Council,  Committee 
to  Prelect  the  Family,  American  Research  In- 
stitute, United  Familes  of  America.  Public  Ad- 
vocate/Young Americans  for  Freedom,  IMoral 
Mi^oiily.  National  Pro-Famiy  Coalition,  Coaii- 
ions  for  America.  Society  for  the  Defense  of 
TradHion-Famly-Property,  Sound  Policy,  Save 
Our  Schools. 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUBRTS 

nr  THX  Boxrai  or  BSPRKSDrrAnvKS 
Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Conte  8(a)  reform  bill  whk:h  I  call 
the  Equal  Access  to  Busir)ess  Opportunity 
Act  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  lately 
about  the  Small  Business  Administratton's  8<a) 
Program.  Urrfortunately.  most  of  it  has  been 
negative.  We  are  comforted  somewttat  by  the 
fact  that  detemwiing  the  truth  of  those  dis- 
turbing allegations  and  provkUng  due  process 
wiH  be  the  function  of  our  very  capable  and 
impartial  judh:ial  system.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  has  an  opportunity  to  act  now  on  a 
crime  that  is  not  well  publicized  but  yet  is  Infi- 
nitely more  crippling,  more  insklious— that  is 
ttie  crime  of  tost  opportunity  for  America's 
small  and  disadvantaged  businesses. 

I  say  it  is  a  crime  and  I  say  that  In  all  sincer- 
ity. What  started  out  as  a  relativety  obscure 
proviskx)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to 
help  assist  and  keep  small  minority  defense 
contractors  afktat  has  now  become  a  devk» 
for  elite  and  well  connected  certified  firms  to 
make  a  healthy  living  off  of  sole  source  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  to  the  exclusion  arxl  detri- 
ment of  the  majority  of  America's  disadvan- 
taged firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  8<a)  program  as  presently 
constituted  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
k»'s  socially  or  ecorxxnically  disadvantaged 
firms.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can 
reform  and  improve  this  critk»l  program  is  to 
restore  the  original  intent— to  move  it  from 
business  devetopment  back  to  a  lean  and  ef- 
fective program  of  business  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  my  bill  I  propose  to  do  just 
that  Furttier.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  do  it 
by  buikjing  on  the  three  cornerstones  of  op- 
portunity, initiative,  and  competitton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  allows  all  disadvarv 
taged  firms  a  chance  for  8(a)  certifttatton  as  a 
matter  of  right  To  qualify,  all  you  need  be  is  a 
small  business  owned  by  a  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  person.  That's  it, 
tttere  is  no  other  criteria  The  opportunity  is 
made  available  to  all  wtK>  qualify  and  the 
process  is  immeasurably  streamlined  and  un- 
complk»ted.  Once  in  the  program,  a  firm  is 
given  ttie  opportunity  for  professional  training 
and  business  educatnn  only  if  it  takes  the  ini- 
tiative to  do  so.  It  is  not  required.  And  finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  firms  that  are  certified  for  the 
8(a)  program  are  entitled  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  directly  with  the  contracting 
offKer  of  the  awarding  agency.  The  SBA  is  re- 
moved from  the  process.  It  will  no  tonger 
broker  sole  source  contracts  with  8(a)  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conte  8(a)  reform  bill  con- 
tains many  proviskms  ttiat  are  highlighted  in  a 
discussion  paper  that  I  am  submitting  with  this 
legislatk>n.  Suffk»  to  say  that  this  bill  streanv 
lines  ttie  certifKatnn  process,  expands  disad- 
vantaged firms  business  opportunities,  maxi- 
mizes utilizatton  of  ttie  taxpayers,  dollars 
through  competition,  minimizes  ttie  paperwork 
burden,  requires  interagency  cooperatnn  and 
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goal  setting,  broadens  the  base  of  partidpa- 
tton,  creates  a  comprehensive  data  base,  arxl 
ultimately,  and  this  is  important,  placea  ra- 
sponstoility  with  the  8(a)  finn  for  ita  own  desti- 
ny. The  Equal  Access  to  Business  Opportunity 
Act  also  enablea  the  SBA  to  act  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  all  MBE's.  Mr.  Speaker,  suc- 
cessful implementatton  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Business  Opportunity  Act  will  esqpand  the  free 
antarprfae  system  into  all  readies  of  society 
and  strengthen  it  through  active  participation 
of  all  the  socially  and  economk»lly  diaadvarv 
taged— a  high  potential,  tragically  underdevel- 
oped national  asset 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  8(a)  reform  is 
now.  The  need  to  promote  and  support  Ameri- 
ca's socially  and  econorracally  diaadvantaged 
firnis  is  now.  And  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity 
to  do  t>oth,  and  to  do  so  with  pride  and  effi- 
ciency and  reapect  for  the  free  enterprise 
system,  is  now  available  with  my  bill.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  legislatxxi  and  to  support  me  in 
this  most  Important  endeavor.  Thank  you. 

A  bill  discussKMi  paper  foltows: 

E^uAL  Accxss  TO  Busimss  Opportuhitv 
Act  Cohts  8(a)  Reform  Bnx  Discussior 
Pafkb 

1.  The  Conte  bill  acknowledges  8(a)  pro- 
gram deficiencies  cited  by  the  White  Hoiise 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  the  1985 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Small 
and  Minority  Business  Ownership,  the  SBA 
paper  entitled  The  8(a)  Program:  lAanage- 
ment  Issues  and  Recommendations  and  the 
1981  GAG  study  entitled  The  SBA  8(a)  Pro- 
curement Program  —  A  Promise  Unfulfilled 
and  proposes  corrective  action  l>ased  upon 
their  recommendations. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Conte  bill  Is  to  In- 
troduce as  many  qualified  disadvantaged 
firms  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible.  Into 
the  national  small  business  mainstream  by 
redirecting  the  objective  of  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram from  BUSINSSS  DEVELOPMENT  to 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

3.  The  Conte  bill  recognizes  that  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
nesses are  a  highly  potential,  underdevel- 
oped national  asset.  It  also  recognizes  that 
competition  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Fre^ 
Enterprise  System  and  that  the  Free  Enter- 
prise System  is  greatly  strengthened  when 
all  segments  of  our  society  are  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  successfully  com- 
pete. 

4.  The  Conte  bill  renames  and  restruc- 
tures the  SBA's  Office  of  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment to  the  Office  of  Disadvantaged  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment (DSB/COD)  which  Includes  a  new  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Opportunity  Division 
(DBOD).  This  will  utilize  existing  staff  and 
office  and  wUl  be  revenue  neutral. 

6.  The  Conte  bill  requires  the  DSB/COD 
to  train,  educate,  monitor,  coordinate  serv- 
ices and  establish  disadvantaged  business 
participation  goals.  The  function  of  the 
DBOD  is  to  certify  eligibility  and  monitor 
performance. 

6.  The  Conte  bill  allows  all  disadvantaged 
firms  a  chance  for  8(a)  certification  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

7.  The  Conte  bill  Intends  that  the  SBA 
will  certify,  monitor  and  train  disadvan- 
taged firms  but  not  manage  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. 

8.  The  Conte  bill  requires  contracting  offi- 
cers to  perform  affirmatively,  using  estal>- 
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lished  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  for 
the  award  of  contracts. 

9.  The  Conte  bill  preserves  disadvantaged 
opportunity  but  requires  competitive  bid- 
ding, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  from 
certified  8(a)  firms. 

10.  The  Conte  biU  requires  the  SBA  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  certified 
firms  through  utilization  of  all  the  SBA's 
organizational  elements  and  other  reason- 
ably available  programs,  t)oth  public  and 
private.  The  intent  of  this  assistance  is  to 
deliver  comprehensive  instruction  on  how  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace,  not  Just  for 
government  contracts. 

11.  The  Conte  bill  views  government  as- 
sistance as  a  temporary  relationship  and 
allows  8(a)  participation  for  a  maxlmimi  of 
5  years  only  from  the  award  of  the  first  con- 
tract or  8  years  from  certification,  with  no 
extensions  permitted. 

12.  The  Conte  bill  limits  the  amount  of 
paperwork  necessary  to  participate  in  and 
stay  in  the  8(a)  program  to  that  which  is 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

13.  The  Conte  bill  ends  the  widespread 
welfare  perception  of  the  8(a)  program  by 
abolishing  business  development  expense 
funds. 

14.  The  C^nte  bill  requires  ownership  only 
as  a  participating  criteria. 

15.  The  Conte  bill  redefines  eUglbillty  to 
read  "socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged". 

16.  The  Conte  bill  recommends  disadvan- 
taged goals  for  the  provision  of  all  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, in  lieu  of  current  quota  proce- 
dures. 

17.  The  Conte  bill  provides  for  an  appeal 
process  to  those  firms  denied  certification. 
This  process  places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  SBA  and  makes  such  process  subject  to 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

18.  The  Conte  bill  disallows  any  grand- 
fathering for  firms  that  have  participated  in 
a  government  contract  more  than  5  years 
ago. 

19.  The  Conte  bill  encourages  disadvan- 
taged subcontracting. 

20.  The  Conte  bill  requires  the  SBA  to  es- 
tablish and  nnnintAin  a  comprehensive  data 
Irase  and  current  directory. 

21.  The  Conte  bill  requires  that  the  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  Of- 
fices of  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments monitor  and  report  on  the  perform- 
ance of  their  contracting  officers.  The  Of- 
fices will  also  set  disadvantaged  participa- 
tion goals  for  their  various  jurisdictions. 

22.  The  Conte  bill  requires  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Disadvantaged  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment to  chair  an  Interagency  Council  on 
Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  to  pro- 
mote and  monitor  8(a)  participation. 

23.  The  Conte  bill  requires  the  Associate 
Administrator  to  provide  training  to  partici- 
pating procurement  officers  on  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  8(a)  program. 

24.  The  C^onte  bill  promotes  utUization  of 
the  Certificate  of  Competency  process  in 
the  event  of  a  contracting  officer's  turn- 
down. 

25.  The  Conte  bill  increases  financial  pen- 
alties for  misrepresentation  from  (50.000  to 
$500,000. 

26.  The  Conte  bill  eases  contracting  offi- 
cers' concerns  alwut  default  by  removing 
the  SBA  as  prime  contractor.  As  currently 
structured,  the  SBA  is  not  liable  for  repro- 
curement  costs  as  a  result  of  a  defaulting 
8(a)  firm.  This  makes  the  procuring  agency 
liable  for  costs  necessitated  by  default  and 
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has  a  chilling  effect  on  contractual  relation- 
ships. 

27.  The  Conte  bill  also  enables  the  SBA  to 
act  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  all 
MBE's.  This  will  preempt  the  field  and 
allow  states  to  presume  that  a  firm  is  a 
qualified  disadvantaged  business  if  It  ap- 
pears on  the  national  list. 


SPEECH  BY  ANGELA  MISIANO 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IH  THE  HOVSK  OF  REPRESKMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech  prepared 
t)y  one  of  my  constituents,  Angela  Misiano. 
This  fine  speech  was  ttie  winning  entry  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  [VFW]  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program. 

The  VFW  has  sponsored  the  Vowe  of  De- 
mocracy Program  since  1961.  During  the  past 
25  years,  over  5  million  students  have  partici- 
pated In  this  worthvirfitle  program  and  more 
than  S3  million  in  awards  have  been  present- 
ed to  deserving  studente.  This  past  year  alone 
saw  more  than  one-quarter  millkxn  students 
partk^pating  from  over  8,000  schools.  I  com- 
mend the  VFW  for  conducting  the  Vofce  of 
Democracy  Program  and  helping  students 
extend  their  education  through  this  scholar- 
ship program. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  VFW  has 
chosen  a  resklent  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  as  Hawaii's  winning  entry  this 
year.  I  am  certain  y(xi  will  agree  that  Angela 
Misiano's  speech  is  an  excellent  representa- 
tion of  this  year's  theme,  "The  Challenge  of 
American  Citizenship." 

Text  of  speech  foltows: 

From  time  to  time,  each  of  us  hears  atx>ut 
foreign  immigrants  and  refugees  struggling 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  some  it  is  a  long  arduous  proc- 
ess requiring  a  literacy  test,  and  knowledge 
of  our  American  history  and  our  National 
Constitution.  To  these  fugitives  who  have 
seen  darkness  and  oppression,  the  song 
"America  the  Beautiful"  which  we  take  for 
granted  has  value  and  meaning  offering  a 
glimmering  light  of  hope.  Those  of  us  how- 
ever who  are  l>om  into  this  great,  prosper- 
ous nation— a  land  of  freedom,  natural 
splendor  and  iMundless  opportunity  tend  to 
neglect  our  duties  as  citizens  of  the  republic. 
We  assume  that  each  new  day  will  once 
again  provide  a  home  where  there  is  no 
threat  of  communism  and  ruthless  dictator- 
ship. 

As  American  citizens,  we  must  realize  that 
along  with  given  rights  comes  responsibility. 
We  cannot  shirk  this  responsibility  without 
danger  to  our  country.  We  need  to  work  as  a 
team  towards  a  goal  of  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  faith  and  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  its  people  regardless  of  race,  sex  or 
creed.  The  challenge  is  not  limited  however, 
to  people  ouUide  the  United  States  but  to 
those  Americans  who  first  established  life 
on  this  soil.  As  proud  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  need  to  show  an  unconditional 
love  supporting  these  principles  of  faith, 
loyalty,  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

We  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag  which 
symlwlizes  the  fears  and  dreams  of  many 
yet  do  we  abide  by  these  words  as  "one 
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nation  under  Ood"  and  follow  through  in 
daily  action?  Coast  to  coast,  in  every  dty 
and  local  community  we  can  also  make  the 
difference  by  getting  involved  and  remem- 
l)ering  to  vote.  As  United  States  citizens 
that  is  one  right  we  must  uphold  to  our 
voice  in  democracy! 

To  prevent  a  decline  in  our  stature  and  l>e- 
llefs  we  should  dare  to  explore  far  regions 
of  space  and  preserve  our  spirit  of  mirth 
and  adventure.  For  us  to  truly  recognize  our 
good  fortune  we  have  to  compare  ourselves 
on  a  wide  global  scale.  I  appreciate  the  men 
and  women  who  bravely  fought  in  the  past 
for  my  present  comfort  and  in  the  face  of 
danger  defended  our  government  and  Presi- 
dents informatltm  to  make  a  decision  or 
worst  of  all,  "It  worked  out  the  way  I 
wanted  it  to  anyway."  Or  perhaps  you've 
heard  this  one,  "It  really  didn't  affect  me." 
What  you  really  mean  to  say  is:  "I  didn't 
care  enough  to  spare  any  of  my  precious 
time."  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I  care.  I  care  so 
much  it  hurts.  It  hurts  me  to  see  Americans 
who  think  that  learning  al>out  government 
organization  is  watching  soap  operas  like 
Capitol  and  that  being  Imowledgeable  atMUt 
politics  is  hating  communism  and  talking 
alwut  killing  Qadafi's  children. 

Every  day  we  face  the  challenge  of  being 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  our  nation. 
Have  we  met  this  challenge  today?  Have 
you? 

Remember  to  think  l>efore  sa}rlng  "I'm 
American."  Think  alwut  how  much  effort 
you've  put  into  our  nation  lately,  how  much 
energy  you've  expended,  how  many  ideas 
you've  suggested.  Have  you  taken  it  all  for 
granted?  It  you  have  you  may  not  want  to 
he  so  quick  to  call  yourself  an  American. 


INQUIRER'S  GEORGE  WILSON 
LEFT  HIS  MARK  ON  PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  FEinfSYLVAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSI  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir- 
er, Mr.  George  Wilson,  retired  last  week,  iour- 
nalism  lost  one  of  Its  very  best  practitioners. 

A  memt>er  of  the  Inquirer's  editorial  txjard 
for  28  years,  George  Wilson's  c(}lumns  and 
editorials  tackled  tough  public  Issues,  but  then 
usually  went  a  step  further  and  pointed  out 
solutions,  making  a  constructive  contrilxjtion 
to  ttie  life  of  a  dty  about  wtik:h  he  cared 
deeply. 

A  winner  of  the  1976  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Na- 
tional Editorial  Writing  Award,  George  Wilson 
started  writing  a  regular  column  for  ttie  paper 
in  1969,  the  year  I  first  entered  the  U.S.  C<xi- 
gress,  and  I  always  fett  assured  of  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  k>ng 
as  George  Wilson  was  ttiere. 

Inquirer  Editor  Edwin  Guttiman  wrote  these 
words  to  mari<  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
best  journalists  I  have  known: 

Bt  Land  o&  Sea  or  Rail.  Oborgs  Wilsom 
I^rr  His  Mark 

(By  Edwin  Outhman) 
When  the  Inquirer's  chief  editorial  writer. 
George  Wilson,  retired  last  week  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  joking  at  his  retirement 
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limebeoo  about  all  the  unfiniahed  buaineas 
be  wai  teavtoc  behind. 

The  pollUdaiM  In  Harriaburt.  who  be  rec- 
ulailjr  prodded,  have  not  yet  come  to  gripe 
with  the  need  to  tef onn  the  state  tax  struc- 
ture to  oorrect  the  Imbalance  between  pe- 
rennial state  tax  surpluses  and  perennial 
defldts  in  beleacuered  county  and  munici- 
pal fOTemments  and  school  districts. 

The  Blue  Route,  one  of  bis  pet  projects. 
has  yet  to  be  completed. 

The  PcHts  of  Pbiladelpbia.  another 
wnaoo  target,  haven't  been  placed  under 
unified  management. 

SEFTA  and  other  transit  authorities  In 
PemHylranla  cimttnue  to  operate  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  without  a  reliable 
funding  base. 

Oonstniction  of  Philadelphia's  world-class 
oonventkm  center  hain't  started.  The  prom- 
ised benefits  of  casino  gambling  in  Atlantic 
City  remain  unfulfilled  for  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  poor  who  live  in  substandard 
housing,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  renaissance. 

Development  continues  to  explode  In  the 
Poocmaa.  endangering  the  region's  delicate 
balance  between  humanity  and  nature. 

Fenn's  landing  and  Center  City  still  lack 
adequate  ramps  to  I-9S. 

The  State  Store  system  is  far  from  being 
aboliahed. 

Trucks  continue  to  bear  down  on  and 
speed  by  motorists  on  state  highways. 

Those  were  among  the  main  causes  that 
George  Wilson  pushed  forward  tenaciously 
in  the  editorials  and  columns  he  wrote  over 
a  28-year  man  as  a  member  of  The  Inquir- 
er's Editorial  Board. 

He  began  writing  a  column— Viewpoint— 
in  1969.  It  appeared  every  Friday  on  the  Op- 
ed Page  and  here  are  some  headlines  from 
his  first  colimtns: 

"Suburban  voters  got  a  start  on  tax 
reform." 

"Oo  55  and  watch  the  trucks  whiz  by." 

"Where's  the  Spirit  of  '76? 

"We  can't  build  up  by  tearing  down." 

"The  Poconoe'  story:  Paradise  in  trouble." 

"They'd  rather  sail  from  Philadelphia." 

"19  ways  to  improve  Cultural  Loop'bus." 

Times  changed.  Many  of  the  issues  that 
be  focused  on  didn't  But  the  measure  of 
Wilson's  work  cannot  be  found  there.  His 
range  was  exceedingly  wide  and  he  was  a 
constructive  catalyst  for  progress  on  many 
fronts— in  public  transportation,  the  public 
schools,  tourism,  the  city  and  the  region's 
ectmomy,  city,  state  and  county  government 
and  the  environment,  to  list  a  few. 

How  many  Jobs  did  he  have  a  voice  in 
saving  or  creating?  Plenty. 

Someday  the  ports  on  the  Delaware  will 
be  unified  and  when  they  are  a  plaque 
should  be  mounted  somewhere  at  Penn's 
fjiuHTiif  with  bis  name  on  it. 

Someday  the  tax  structure  in  Pennsylva- 
nia will  be  reformed  and  the  people  will  owe 
a  debt  to  Wilson  for  having  been  reform's 
loneliest  but  most  persistent  and  sensible 
advocate. 

The  real  measure  of  Wilson's  career  is 
that  he  took  on  tough  subjects  for  which 
there  are  no  easy  answers  and  kept  writing 
about  them.  His  colimms  dealt  with  issues 
that  often  were  complex.  He  explained 
them  in  language  that  was  understood 
eaaOy. 

His  style  was  to  be  forthright  and  con- 
structive so,  regardless  of  the  odds,  he 
viewed  most  situations  with  optimism,  usu- 
ally advising  that  "this  problem  is  solvable" 
and  then  advocating  how,  sometimes  specifi- 
cally, sometimes  in  a  general  way. 
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He  managed  to  take  strong,  clear  stands 
without  being  partisan  and  to  be  moral 
without  being  self-righteous.  His  columns 
and  editorials  were  Interestinc  and  informa- 
tive partly  because  he  has  deep  roots  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  and  because  they  showed 
consistently  that  he  did  a  lot  of  digging  and 
checking  before  he  sat  down  to  write. 

Reading  him,  we  came  to  understand  the 
abracadabra  of  a  dty  budget,  the  financial 
pressures  beleaguering  SEFTA  and  why  the 
port  is  "a  cauldron  of  bureaucracies  enjoy- 
ing varying  degrees  of  autonomy  with  no 
overall  leadership." 

A  soft-spoken  man  whose  genial  personali- 
ty masked  a  very  tough  mind,  Wilson  could 
be  critical  without  being  personal.  He  won 
the  1976  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  editorial 
writing  award  for  87  editorials  criticizing 
Blayor  Frank  Riao's  financial  policies,  yet 
Rizzo  remained  his  friend  and  valued  his 
consistency  and  careful  writing. 

"While  we  didn't  always  agree,"  said  ex- 
Oov.  Dick  Thomburgh,  "I  must  confess  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  superb  at  what  he  did.  He 
knew  too  much  and,  when  he  didn't  know, 
he  asked  the  right  questions.  Can  a  public 
official  ask  for  more?  Probably  not." 

Wilson,  64,  and  his  wife,  Neva,  are  moving 
from  their  b<xne  in  Secane  to  a  "cabin" 
they're  building  in  their  beloved  Poconos. 
He  will  write  some  books  that  have  a  Phila- 
delphia historical  background,  and  we  hope 
he'll  find  time  to  write  an  occasional  column 
for  the  Op-ed  Page. 

His  position  on  the  Editorial  Board  will  be 
filled,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  Is  irreplacable. 
So,  when  all  the  Jokes  were  said  and  done, 
Wilson  left  his  office  for  the  last  time,  leav- 
ing not  only  "unfinished  business,"  but  an 
emptiness  causing  high  anxiety  among  his 
colleagues  who  must  now  take  up  his  causes 
without  the  benefit  of  his  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  his  vast  experience. 


GEJDENSON    INTRODUCES    ECO- 
NOMIC DIVERSIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COHMECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Economic  Diversification  Act, 
which  provides  Federal  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development  economic  stabilization 
and  job  training  in  areas  heavily  dependent  on 
defense  contracts  or  t>ases.  The  bill  also  as- 
sists areas  that  have  been  affected  by  the  ter- 
mination of  major  defense  contracts  or  the 
closure  of  a  defense  base. 

The  House  begins  debate  today  on  the 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  autfKxization  bill. 
When  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law,  tfie  bill  wHI  provide  jobs  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  every  congressional  district  Un- 
fortunately, it  will  also  perpetuate  an  extremely 
detrimental  effect  of  Federal  defense  spend- 
ing: ecorxxnic  instability  in  regions  that  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  defense  dollars. 

The  Economic  Diversification  Act  wtiich  au- 
thorizes $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1988,  repre- 
sents a  new  approach  to  tf>e  problem  of  de- 
fense-dependerK:y.  It  focuses  not  only  on  con- 
verting defer)se  plants  for  nondefense  use, 
but  also  on  diversifying  the  economic  base 
before  a  cutback  occurs. 
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This  legislation  wHI  establish  the  community 
ecoTKxnic  diver8tficatior>-adjustment  program, 
to  bring  diversificattort-altemative  use  commit- 
tees to  an  defense-dependent  areas  in  our 
Nation.  These  committees  will  be  charged 
with  preparing  concrete  plans  for  promoting  a 
diversified  ecorKxnic  base  in  the  region  and 
for  using  defense  facilities  for  nondefense 
use.  The  committees  will  attack  the  problem 
of  defense-dependency  so  that  any  major 
contract  cutback  will  not  wreak  economic 
havoc  on  the  region.  If  a  community  is  not  so 
lucky  as  to  avoid  a  cutback,  workers  and  man- 
agers can  join  together  to  form  a  committee 
to  plan  for  the  nondefense  use  of  the  defunct 
plant 

Wtien  preparing  plans  for  promoting  diversi- 
ficatnn,  the  committees  established  by  this 
legislation  are  given  a  broad  mandate  to  ex- 
amine all  different  avenues  to  a  local  econo- 
my whKh  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  de- 
fense budget  battle.  The  committees  will  kx>k 
at  how  current  geopolitical  and  economic  de- 
vek>pment  resources  can  be  harnessed  to 
promote  nondefense  ecorwmic  devetopment 
They  will  also  examine  how  defense  contrac- 
tors arxJ  sut>contractors  in  tfie  region  can  be 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  diversify  ttieir  txisi- 
ness.  The  committees  are  required  to  provkle 
a  timetable  for  achieving  concrete  diversifica- 
tion results. 

Diversifk:ation-altemative  use  committees 
will  also  draw  up  concrete  plans  for  the  con- 
version of  major  defense  facilities  in  ttie 
regnn.  These  plans  must  be  designed  to 
make  use  of  the  skills  of  existing  plant  em- 
ployees or  provkle  for  the  retraining  of  the 
workers  so  that  tfray  can  be  empk}yed  at  the 
new  nondefense  plant  The  committees  must 
also  include  an  estimate  of  financing  require- 
ments and  a  financial  plan  for  conversk>n. 

For  the  past  year,  I  have  sponsored  a  pro- 
totype diversifk:ation-altemative  use  commit- 
tee in  my  congressional  distrret  This  commit- 
tee has  worked  overtime  looking  at  a  number 
of  specifk:  divers(fk»tx>n  initiatives.  The  result 
of  their  work  will  likely  be  a  small  business  in- 
cutMtor  which  will  promote  ttie  development 
of  successful  nondefense  small  business  in 
our  area.  The  committee  has  also  made  a 
concrete  assessment  of  our  region's  geopoliti- 
cal resources.  Consequently,  the  committee  is 
now  drafting  plans  to  increase  graduate-level 
educatk>n  facilities  in  souttieastem  Connecti- 
cut and  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  to 
attract  nondefense  business  to  our  area. 

The  activities  of  tfie  committees  estat>lished 
by  my  legislatk>n  will  t)e  overseen  in  Washing- 
ton biy  a  newly  created  Defense  Economk:  Di- 
versificatk>n-Adjustment  Council.  The  Courxal 
will  evaluate  applk»tk>ns  from  latxx,  txjsiness, 
government  and  nonprofit  agencies  in  de- 
fense-dependent areas  to  establish  the  diver- 
sification-alternative use  committees  author- 
ized by  this  tegislatkm.  They  will  also  carry  out 
many  other  activities  that  help  communities 
deal  with  the  problems  created  by  receiving  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  defense  dol- 
lars. 

The  Council  will  be  composed  of  ttie  follow- 
ing people:  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  six  representatives  from  de- 
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fense  and  nondefense  business  and  six  repre- 
sentatives from  labor  unk>n  organizations. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  furttiermore,  is 
required  by  this  bill  to  give  the  Council  1  year 
advanced  notice  of  any  pending  or  proposed 
changed  In  defense  spending  tfiat  would 
affect  employment  in  the  defense  industry. 
One  year  notice  will  minimize  economic  dislo- 
cation in  the  affected  regkxis  by  allowing  local 
communities  to  devetop  job  training  and  loca- 
tion services  before  layoffs  occur. 

The  act  also  contains  a  new  initiative  to 
train  and  retrain  workers  In  defense-depend- 
ent areas.  Ttie  purpose  of  this  provisk>n  is  two- 
fokl:  First  it  will  help  atti^ct  new,  nondefense 
business  to  defense-dependent  regk>ns  be- 
cause workers  can  be  trained  at  a  lower  cost 
second,  it  will  provkle  a  job  reti-aining  appara- 
tus shoukj  defense  layoffs  occur. 

Given  the  Federal  budget  defk:it  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  create  new  ways  to  allow 
ttie  private  sector  to  contritxjte  financially  to 
new  and  Important  employment  initiatives.  For 
ttiis  reason,  job  training  funds  auttiorized  by 
my  bill  will  be  matched  one  to  one  by  partici- 
pating companies  wtiKh  will  employ  the  newly 
retrained  workers.  The  business  share  of  pro- 
gram costs  may  t>e  in  ttie  form  of  cash  or  in- 
kind  contritHjtions. 

I  believe  ttiat  It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibil- 
ity for  the  Federal  Government  to  entice  com- 
munities into  defense-related  activities  and 
leave  ttiem  high  and  dry  as  defense  needs 
ctiange.  The  Federal  Government  must  recog- 
nize its  responsibility  to  help  defense-dep)end- 
ent  regkms  reduce  their  dependency  on  de- 
fense dollars,  and  convert  defunct  defense 
plants,  so  that  one  defense  budget  decision  in 
Washington  does  not  devastate  the  economy 
of  a  defense-dependent  regk>n.  I  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  ttie  Economk:  Diver- 
siftoation  Act 


NEBRASKA  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,1987 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  ttie 
following  prize-winning  essay  in  the  Nebraska 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 

This  essay  was  written  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Scott  Mack,  of  Broken  Bow,  NE.  Stephen,  the 
son  of  Royce  and  Kae  Mack,  is  a  junkn  at 
Broken  Bow  High  School. 

Stephen's  essay  is  titled,  "The  Ctiallenge  of 
American  Citizenship."  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  the  essay  shows  remarkat>le 
perception  and  matijrity  for  a  writer  so  young. 

I  send  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  Ste- 
phen Mack  and  ttiank  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  their  sponsorship  of  this  program. 

Thx  Chaixengc  of  American  CmzEitSHiP 
(By  Stephen  S.  Mack) 

Ttiirty-nine  years  ago,  a  young  man 
stepped  off  a  l>oat  and  onto  the  docks  of 
New  York  harlx>r.  This  young  Immigrant 
had  no  family  or  friends  in  this  new  land, 
for  he  had  left  them  all  l)ehind  In  his  home- 
land of  Poland.  His  clothing  was  ripped  and 
torn  in  several  places,  and  his  pants  which 
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were  several  sizes  too  big  were  held  up  by  a 
well  worn  belt  cinched  tightly  to  his  empty 
stomach.  The  few  coins  in  his  pocket  would 
last  him  only  a  couple  days. 

This  man  had  few  material  possessions, 
but  be  brought  with  him  something  that 
was  l>eyond  value— something  that  millions 
of  immigrants  like  him  also  brought  to 
America  with  them.  He  had  a  dream.  Today 
this  same  man  whose  clothes  were  so  ragged 
owns  three  successful  clothing  stores.  This 
same  man  who  was  so  alone  now  has  a  wife 
and  four  kids  to  help  with  the  family  busi- 
ness. When  asked  what  he  owed  his  success 
to,  he  replied  simply.  "I'm  an  American."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  last  four  letters  in 
"American"  are  "I  can,"  as  in  "I  can  succeed 
in  business.  I  can  choose  those  who  serve  in 
my  government.  In  short,  I  can  make  my 
dreams  come  true  in  America."  This  is 
unlike  the  rest  of  his  family  who  still  work 
hard  for  the  Polish  government  and  who 
still  live  in  poverty. 

Many  people  around  the  world  do  not 
share  our  view  of  America.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  point  with  a  little  story.  An  American 
and  a  Soviet  citizen  were  arguing  alwut 
which  of  the  two  lived  in  a  tetter  country. 
The  American  argued,  "In  the  United  States 
I  can  march  into  Washington.  D.C.,  walk 
right  up  to  the  Capitol  and  yell  'Reagan  out 
of  the  White  House!'  and  they  won't  do  any- 
thing to  me." 

The  Soviet  replied,  "Same  thing  in  Soviet 
Union.  I  can  go  Into  Moscow,  march  up  to 
Red  Square,  right  up  to  the  Politburo  and 
yell  'Reagan  out  of  the  White  House!'  and 
they  won't  do  anything  to  me,  either." 

'Bv&a  though  this  is  a  humorous  illustra- 
tion, it  makes  a  serious  point.  We  shouldn't 
take  our  freedom  of  speech  lightly.  It  is  a 
challenge  not  to  take  any  of  our  freedoms 
for  granted,  and  this  challenge  is  two-fold. 
First,  it  is  the  challenge  of  understanding 
freedom,  and  second,  it  is  the  challenge  of 
practicing  our  freedoms. 

Understanding  our  freedom  is  t>asic.  Un- 
derstanding that  our  forefathers  gave  their 
lives  for  a  democratic  government  is  cruciaL 
It  was  a  type  of  government  that  had  not 
l>een  successfully  used  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Our  ancestors  gave 
their  lives  so  that  our  society  could  pursue 
the  dreams  that  come  only  with  true  free- 
dom. 

The  second  part  of  the  challenge,  practic- 
ing freedom,  is  a  small  price  to  pay,  consid- 
ering the  consequences  if  we  do  not  practice 
them.  Voting  for  the  candidate  of  our 
choice,  speaking  what  is  on  our  minds,  serv- 
ing as  government  watchdogs— all  these  are 
obligations  which  must  be  met  by  people 
who  want  to  keep  cherished  freedoms.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  other  countries  would  love 
to  have  these  privileges.  In  fact,  on  any 
given  day,  there  are  over  three  million  ap- 
plications from  people  who  want  to  come  to 
live  in  the  United  States  permanently. 

People  around  the  world  have  often  won- 
dered what  makes  America  great.  The 
French  goverrunent  even  sent  a  man  to  the 
U.S.  to  find  out.  In  the  lx>ok  he  wrote  when 
he  returned  to  France,  Alexis  DeTocquevllle 
said,  "I  searched  for  America's  greatness  In 
her  Constitution  and  her  great  lawmakers, 
and  it  was  not  there."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "It  was  not  until  I  searched  into  the 
heart  of  its  people  that  I  discovered  why 
America  was  so  great.  America  is  great."  he 
wrote,  "t>ecause  America  is  good.  And  if 
America  ever  ceases  to  lie  good,  America  will 
cease  to  t>e  great."  This,  then,  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  American  citizenship;  to  keep 
America  good,  to  keep  America  great. 
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RE3>RESENTATIVE  WALOREN  IN- 
TRODUCES NATIONAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY DAY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  FKRHBTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  for  conskleratxm  t>y  ttie  100th  Corv 
gross,  a  resolution  wtik:h  proposes  to  desig- 
nate November  6,  1987.  as  National  Ctiemis- 
try  Day.  This  event  represents  an  exoeltent 
opportunity  to  begin  an  educational  program 
to  inform  our  citizens  of  tiie  many  contrtw- 
tions  of  science  and  technok>gy  to  our  lives, 
and  to  highlight  the  contributions  of  the  chem- 
ical scienc<)S.  It  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  that  knowledge  has  helped  us  to 
conquer  many  challenges  and  leads  us  to 
seek  new  ones.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote ttie  understanding  tttat  largely  ttirough 
ttie  science  of  ctiemistry  we  can  comprehend 
the  physKai  worid  about  us  and  the  wonders 
of  the  universe  beyond. 

TTie  American  people  know  that  our  scientif- 
k:  and  technological  capability  has  been  a  pri- 
mary factor  In  making  ttiis  Nation  great  and 
ttie  critical  value  of  science  and  technotogy  to 
our  society  Is  growing  steadily. 

Repeated  surveys  for  the  National  Science 
Board's  Science  IndKators  report  show  Ameri- 
cans have  a  high  level  of  interest  in  science 
and  technotogy,  and  great  confklence  in  sci- 
ence. Yet  ttiey  know  littie  about  science;  for 
as  the  1965  Science  Indi^tors  report  states 
significantly  fewer  Americans  feel  well  irv 
formed  about  public  polk:y  issues  involving 
science  and  technology. 

In  1982,  science  achievement  scores  of  stu- 
dents aged  9,  13,  and  17  were  tower  ttian 
scores  in  1970.  A  1986  study  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  adult  Americans  do 
not  possess  even  a  rudimentary  understand- 
ing that  chemistry  is  the  science  of  all  material 
things.  These  statistics  are  stgnifKant  because 
they  exist  at  a  time  wtien  science  and  tech- 
nology are  playing  an  increasingly  Important 
role  In  our  daily  lives. 

Educational  programs  are  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  ttie  Interest  In  science  ttiat  al- 
ready exists.  Provkltng  ttie  putilk;  with  a  t>ask: 
understanding  of  wtiat  chemistry  is  and  does 
will  add  to  publk;  comprehenston  of  all  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences,  and  will  help  Incorporate 
sound  science  Into  our  decisionmaking  proc- 


Recognizing  this,  several  tocal  sections  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  [ACS]  planned 
and  carried  out  pitot  "Chemistry  Day"  events 
last  fall.  The  ACS  has  gained  experience  from 
ttiese  and  ottier  public  information  programs, 
and  plans  to  implement  a  "National  Ctiemistry 
Day"  on  November  6,  1967. 

National  Chemistry  Day,  as  descritied  by  Dr. 
George  C.  Pimentel,  Immediate  past-president 
of  the  ACS,  in  a  recent  Chemtoal  &  Engineer- 
ing News  article,  will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
activities  and  programs  ttiat  demonstrate  ttie 
commitment  of  chemists  and  chemical  engi- 
neers to  building  public  understanding  of 
chemistry.  This  event  wHI  also  highlight  ttie 
role  of  chemistry  in  meeting  societal  needs,  in 
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rMi«  ttw  qMWy  of  M*.  and  in  contributing  to 
ttw  Ntfon's  Monomic  •Iranglh. 

In  Nb  piww  tor  obMfvanca  o(  NatkMial 
ChwiiMy  Day.  the  ACS  wM  take  advantage 
of  ona  of  Na  graalaat  raaouroas,  Ks  strong  net- 
wortc  of  182  local  aadions  dMributad  over  aN 
SO  Sialaa,  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  tha  avert  wM  giva  a  large  number  of  the 
Sodel/a  137.000  MMdual  member  chemists 
and  chemical  engineers  an  opportunity  to 
Interact  wNh  students  and  the  general  public 
In  loctf  communication  and  educational  ef- 

torta. 

National  Chemialry  Day  wll  encourage  indi- 
viduala  wid  community  orgartzaMons-Hndus- 
triea,  sdentHic  and  profeaaional  societies,  mu- 
aeuma,  universHias.  schools,  civic  groups— to 
worlc  with  one  another  and  with  local  sections 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  develop 
prognma  wd  materials  to  enhance  public  un- 
ileislandtog  and  oommilmert  to  science  and 
technology. 

K  ia  especially  appropriate  that  the  Ameri- 
ca Chemical  Society  initiate  plans  for  observ- 
anoa  of  ftaUonal  Chemlatry  Day  in  1987— the 
yew  In  which  ACS  also  celebrates  the  golden 
Jublae  of  Its  congressional  charter,  the  docu- 
mert  that  oflicialy  acKnowlodgoo  the  ACS's 
coramitmert  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  in- 
tagrri  role  of  the  chemical  sciences  in  servica 
tosodely. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  res- 
okiNon  eatabiahing  National  Chemistry  Day  on 
November  6. 1987. 


A  POND  FAREWELL  TO  ST. 
AUOUSTINE  GRADE  SCHOOL 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxnroia 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESSHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  this  oc- 
caston  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
toeguee  an  exemplary  school  of  my  dtetrict. 
St  Augustine  Grade  School,  which  will  be 
officially  ctosing  its  doors  on  June  1,  1987, 
after  108  years  of  service  to  ttw  Chicago 
community. 

The  scfKX>l  began  as  an  educatton  alterna- 
tive to  dtetart  paroctiial  scfwols  whch  were 
dMIicult  for  the  citizens  of  this  community  to 
get  to.  The  school  originated  In  1879  with  13 
ctiidren  in  a  single  classroom  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  original  SL  Augustine's  Parish  Church. 
This  number  had  grown  to  120  in  1884  when 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  IHandmaids  of  Jesus 
Christ  accepted  the  mission  of  SL  Augustine 
School  The  Franciscans  took  charge  of  St 
Augustine  Pariah  in  1886  under  the  direction 
of  Father  KMan  Schtoaesser  and  began  to  add 
claaarooms  and  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tlw  constantly  growing  number  of  students. 
When  ttie  wori(  of  St  Augustine's  elementary 
grades  was  examined  by  the  Sctnol  Board  of 
Chicago  in  1920,  it  was  found  satisfactory  and 
St  Augustine's  Elementary  was  accredited  by 
the  board. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  school,  a 
Calhoic  educatkxi  was  offered  to  all  chiMren 
wfieltwr  or  not  tt>ey  oouM  afford  to  pay  the  full 
coat  of  that  educaliort  This  spirit  of  St  Augus- 
tine Parish  arxl  Sdwol  has  been  evidenced 
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over  the  years  by  the  continued  sacrifk^es  and 
dedtoatnn  of  all  of  the  parishoners  and  par- 
ents of  ChiMren  who  have  attended  the 
school.  Even  today,  Cathottc  educatton  is 
made  available  at  the  towest  possible  fee  to 
all  chMran  and  has  been  subskized  by  the 
Archdtocese  of  Chicago  since  1981. 

The  hope  of  the  Franciscan  Fattters,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  Handmakls  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  lay  faculty  of  St  Augustine's  is 
that  the  school  will  live  on  in  the  many  ttiou- 
sands  of  chikjren  wtra  were  educated  tt>ere 
and  the  people  whose  lives  they  have 
touched.  I  am  sure  ttiat  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  thanking  and  horioring  St  Augustine 
ScfKN)!  for  tfveir  many  contributtons  to  the  Chi- 
cago community  and  in  commerxling  the 
many  dedkated  teachers  and  students 
thnxighout  the  years  who  are  the  legacy  of  St 
Augustine  School. 


SAINT  CLAIR  KIWANIS  CLUB 
MA^gT'-S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PKimSTLVAiriA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Saint  Clair, 
PA,  on  the  occaswn  of  the  club's  50th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Saint  Oak  Kiwanis  Club  was  founded  in 
1937.  The  members  are  a  special  group  wtw 
have  given  generously  to  the  surrounding 
community.  The  motto  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  is 
"We  BuiU."  This  motto  is  especially  appropri- 
ate for  the  Saint  Qair  chapter  its  members 
have  made  invaluable  contrit>utk>ns  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Saint  Clar.  They 
form  ttie  foundatton  of  the  community.  Several 
members  of  the  Saint  Clair  Kiwanis  Club  have 
stood  out  for  ttieir  exemplary  work.  In  additnn 
to  the  fine  work  of  PreskJent  Bill  Bowler, 
former  Secretary  Andrew  LuchI  and  current 
Secretary  Jack  Chaklos,  two  charter  members 
of  ttte  dub  have  played  especially  Important 
roles.  The  dedk^tran  of  charter  Members 
Charles  W.  Delp,  MD,  and  James  Evans  has 
never  waned.  Ttieir  many  hours  of  servne 
have  t)een  instrumental  to  the  club's  contin- 
ued success. 

To  celet>rate  50  years  of  servKe,  the  club  is 
planning  a  commemorative  dinner  on  May  30, 
1987.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
In  honoring  the  Saint  Clair  Kiwanis  Club  on 
this  Important  occask>n  and  in  wishing  all  of 
its  members  best  wishes  and  Vne  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 


RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AT  NIH 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  lacHiGAit 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  Appropriatk>ns  Subcommittee  on  Latxx, 
Health  and  Human  Sendees,  and  Educatton 
had  tf)e  privilege  last  week  to  receive  testimo- 
ny from  a  panel  associated  with  medk»l  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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This  five-member  panel  praised  tt>e  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  presented  Informatkxi  specifk^ly  dealing 
with  the  Medtoal  Sdentiat  Training  Program 
and  the  Minority  Access  to  Research  Career 
Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  these  pro- 
grama  are  of  importance  to  our  contiriued 
good  health  and  ttie  general  well-being  of  our 
society.  As  the  University  of  Mk^higan's  repre- 
sentative In  this  honorable  body,  I  was  proud 
to  Invite  this  panel  to  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee and  was  duly  Impressed  by  tfieir 
presentatton.  I  think  their  works  bear  repeating 
and  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  tfieir 
report  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  panel's  testimony 
at  this  point  in  ttie  Record: 

STATEHXirT  or  Oeorge  R.  £>KMnTH.  VLD..  Di- 
rector. lifKDICAL  SCIKimST  TRAIKIIfC  PRO- 
GRAM,  UiavzRSiTT   or   Michigan,   BaroRK 

THE  SUBCOltiaTTEB  Oil  LABOR,  HEALTH  AMD 

HmiAM  Services  ars  Education  ard  Re- 
lated Agencies,  April  30, 1987 

The  Honorable  Memt>er8  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Sulx»minittee  on  laiboT, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies: 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  importance  of  the  National  Instu- 
tutes  of  Health  to  society  and  the  health  of 
the  people.  In  particular,  your  attention  Is 
called  to  the  research  programs  and,  specifi- 
cally, to  the  Medical  Scientist  Training  Pro- 
gram and  the  Minority  Access  to  Research 
Career  Program. 

Let  me  introduce  four  participants  in  the 
Michigan  Medical  Scientist  Training  Pro- 
gram: 

Dr.  James  M.  Wilson.  lx)m  in  Michigan,  is 
a  graduate  of  Albion  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  received  the  M.D. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  1984.  His  thesis  work 
led  to  his  finding  the  exact  genetic  abnor- 
mality in  Lesch-Nyhan's  disease  and  the  re- 
lated Inheritance  of  gout.  Having  completed 
his  residency  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  he  is  presently  at  the  Whitehead 
Institute  of  MIT  in  post-doctoral  training. 
Last  year  he  was  chosen  to  t>e  a  Howard 
Hughes  Scientist.  His  present  research  work 
is  in  the  vanguard  area  of  gene  therapy, 
which  has  enormous  therapeutic  potential. 
He  will  Join  the  Michigan  Medical  School 
faculty  in  1988. 

Dorothy  Chu,  l)om  in  Taiwan,  a  United 
States  citizen,  received  her  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  is 
presently  an  MSTP  fellow  at  Michigan.  Her 
thesis  to  l>e  completed  in  June  is  on  detecta- 
ble inhibiting  neurotransmitters  In  the 
brains  of  patients  with  Alzheimer's  Disease. 
It  may  tte  a  key  to  clinical  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  applications. 

Charles  Neal,  l)om  in  Mew  Mexico,  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  where 
he  was  in  the  program  supported  by  the  Mi- 
nority Access  to  Research  Careers,  a  part  of 
the  NIH.  A  portion  of  his  support  at  Michi- 
gan is  through  the  same  agency.  He  is  well 
into  his  thesis  work  wtUch  is  on  endogenous 
opiate  receptors  In  the  brain,  a  field  of  wide 
interest  l>ecause  of  its  relation  to  pain  and 
to  drugs.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Latin  American-Native  American 
Medical  Association  on  the  Aim  Arlx>r 
campus;  he  is  a  recognized  leader. 

Thomas  Homyak,  t>om  in  Michigan,  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Princeton   University   and   is   now   in   his 
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second  year  of  the  seven  in  the  Michigan 
Medical  ScientUt  Training  Program. 
Though  still  completing  the  fundamental 
medical  science  course  work,  he  has  already 
made  fond  lalwratory  associations  and  is 
starting  research  related  to  blood  coagula- 
tion. 

The  growth  In  successful  biomedical  re- 
search during  the  past  decades  and  the  ever 
more  lengthy  strides  im  medical  accomplish- 
ments would  not  have  occiured  without  the 
education  and  training  of  new  investigators. 
The  leadership  expressed  through  the  NIH 
has  been  a  critical  part  in  this  success  and 
should  be  acknowledged.  The  country  is  for- 
tunate to  have  scholars  dedicated  to  these 
fields.  We  l>eUeve  training  programs  should 
not  only  l>e  maintained,  but  be  expanded. 

As  a  part  of  this,  the  Medical  Scientist 
Training  Program,  MSTP,  was  created  l)e- 
cause  of  a  special  need.  As  the  biomedical 
sciences  rapidly  evolved,  it  became  evident 
that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  people 
firmly  grounded  l)oth  in  medicine  and  In  the 
new  scientific  disciplines.  Such  people  are 
needed  to  understand  the  clinical  problems 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  latwratory;  and 
then  they  are  again  needed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  to  clinical  medicine.  Sup- 
port for  individuals  in  this  arduous  training 
in  both  fields,  the  Ph.D.  and  the  M.D.  stud- 
ies, is  essential  because  of  the  length  of  time 
of  training  (which  would  l)e  followed  by 
more  training)  and  the  necessity  of  a  full 
commitment  to  the  work.  The  first  pro- 
grams were  initiated  hi  1964.  Begiimlng  in 
1975  awards  were  made  under  PL  93-348. 
The  MSTP  has  grown  and  occupies  a  unique 
place  In  biomedical  science  training. 

The  evidence  strongly  supports  the 
wisdom  of  the  Judgment  to  encourage  and 
support  the  dual  degree  programs.  I  would 
like  to  cite  a  few  of  the  statistics  available 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  then  give  several  ways  our  experiences 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  clearly  vali- 
date this. 

First,  in  a  study  by  Dr.  Vincent  Price 
(NIH)  of  the  early  trainees  who  had  com- 
pleted their  degree  work  and  made  career 
decisions  and,  by  their  progress,  confirmed 
them,  over  85%  were  in  academic  and  re- 
search positions.  Alx>ut  a  sixth  of  these 
were  in  basic  science  lalwratorles,  at>out  a 
third  primarily  in  clinical  fields,  and  half 
were  bridging  the  basic  science  and  clinical 
fields.  A  more  recent  study  by  the  NIH  on 
the  ability  of  the  MSTP  graduates  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  peer  review  process 
for  research  grant  awards  shows  them  to  l>e 
well  ahead  of  their  colleagues.  Because  this 
is  a  separate  and  objective  Judgment  and 
liecaue  it  relates  directly  to  their  work.  tlUs 
observation  is  especially  powerful. 

Our  experience  with  the  Medical  Scientist 
Training  Program  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  very  favorable.  We  are  able  to 
meet  a  large  fraction  of  the  national  MSTP 
applicants.  The  quality  of  the  students  en- 
tering these  training  programs  and  their 
creativity,  dedication  and  commitment  are 
truly  impressive.  They  are  among  the  very 
top  students  in  the  graduate  education  pro- 
grams of  the  nation's  universities.  Their  re- 
search, their  theses,  and  their  publications 
in  scientific  journals  are  superb.  These  indi- 
viduals meet  the  rigorous  demands  placed 
upon  them.  

The  respect  with  which  the  MSTP  gradu- 
ate is  regarded  is  evident  in  yet  another 
way,  in  the  present  faculty  recruitment.  A 
majority  of  the  most  sought  after  new  facul- 
ty meml>ers  at  Michigan  are  products  of 
these  programs.  They  bring  with  them  the 
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clinical  capabilities  of  the  physician  and  the 
deep  (mderstandlng  of  emerging  research, 
and  they  have  the  technical  competence  to 
work  in  it. 

Because  of  the  length  of  study  and  the 
total  commitment  necessary,  few  of  the  stu- 
dents would  l>e  able  to  complete  this  dou- 
bled curriculum  without  full  support.  The 
typical  duration  to  achieve  the  dual  degrees 
is  seven  full  years.  The  graduates  then 
spend  from  two  to  five  years  in  further, 
post-doctoral,  training.  Hence,  this  program 
or  an  equivalent,  which  supports  them 
during  the  study  toward  the  dual  degrees,  is 
obligatory  for  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents. 

We  urge  that  support  for  the  Medical  Sci- 
entist Training  Program  l>e  increased.  The 
pool  of  potential  candidates  is  larger  than 
can  t>e  currently  supported:  though  it  is  a 
finite  numt>er.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
need  for  the  graduates  will  be  sufficiently 
met  soon:  on  the  contrary.  Increased  num- 
l>ers  are  required.  And  every  year  a  number 
of  very  superior  dedicated  students  willing 
to  make  this  commitment  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. 

The  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers, 
or  MARC,  program  has  a  special  role. 
MARC  was  established  as  a  research  train- 
ing program  for  faculty  memliers  and  stu- 
dents at  minority  institutions  having 
health-reUted  research  acuvlties.  The  ol>- 
Jective  of  the  now  multifaceted  MARC  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  numl>er  of  minority 
scientists  engaged  in  biomedical  research. 
One  part,  the  MARC  Honors  Undergradu- 
ate Research  Program,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  undergraduate  research 
training  programs  at  minority  institutions. 
There  are  57  such  programs  in  operation. 
AtMUt  80%  of  their  graduates  go  on  to  grad- 
uate or  professional  schools.  Another  part, 
the  MARC  Predoctoral  Fellowship  Award, 
provides  for  the  support  of  selected  gradu- 
ates of  the  MARC  Honors  Undergraduate 
Research  Training  Program  in  their  further 
research  training  leading  to  the  appropriate 
PhJ).  degrees. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  currently  two 
people  from  the  MARC  undergraduate  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  California  at 
SanU  Ctmz  in  the  Michigan  MSTP  and 
presently  supported  by  MARC.  There  is  al- 
ready strong  evidence  that  both  are  going  to 
be  outstanding  scientiste.  We  are  convinced 
that  without  the  guidance  and  teaching  ob- 
tained in  their  undergraduate  program  and 
their  continuing  help  through  MARC,  they 
would  not  have  l)een  able  to  rise  toward  the 
leading  positions  which  appear  to  l>e  their 
future.  Tour  continuing  support  of  this 
training  is  urged.  It  is  filling  a  special  need. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  role  and  the  many  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  training  of 
such  superb  scientists  as  the  MSTP  feUows 
would  be  futUe  if  there  were  not  opportiml- 
ties  in  research  for  them  in  the  future.  The 
Increases  in  knowledge  and  understanding 
in  the  bio-sciences  since  NIH  was  estal>- 
lished  are  a  true  marveL  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  thU  country  should  take  great 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  made  possible 
through  their  support  of  biomedical  re- 
search and  research  training. 

Your  attention  to  this  is  appreciated. 
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GORBACHEVS  ADVANTAQE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroamA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  bring  ttte  foltowing  edttorial  from  ttte 
Lompoc  Record  of  Lompc,  CA,  to  the  atten- 
tkMi  of  my  colleaguea.  I  agree  with  thia  com- 
mentary that  tfie  Preskjent  has  two  negotiat- 
ing advesaries:  General  Secretary  GortMChev 
and  lt>e  House  Democrats.  The  latter,  unfortu- 
nately, are  in  a  posibon  to  seriously  undermine 
the  credibHIty  of  our  anms  control  negofiators, 
thereby  benefiting  the  Soviets.  With  the  de- 
fense autlxxizatton  and  Its  Important  arma 
control  amendments  presently  before  us,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  conskler  ttie  kisighlful 
tfxxjghts  of  the  Lompoc  Record: 

Gorbachev's  advantage 

When  President  Reagan  was  preparing  for 
last  year's  arms  control  summit  in  Iceland, 
he  found  himself  Itargalnlng  with  two  adver- 
saries: MlkhaU  Gorbachev  and  the  VJS. 
House  of  Representatives.  In  August,  the 
House  passed  amendments  that  would  have 
titled  the  Reykjavik  talks  toward  GorlMi- 
chev  by  forcing  Reagan  to  make  one-sided 
concessions.  It  dropped  those  amendments 
only  after  a  personal  appeal  by  the  presi- 
dent for  national  unity. 

This  year  the  Democrat-controlled  House 
seems  even  more  determined  to  weaken 
Reagan's  hand.  Displaying  a  remarkable  dis- 
regard for  negotiating  tactics,  it  has  voted 
to  force  the  president  to  dismantle  part  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal  even  if  Moscow 
makes  no  concessions  in  return. 

One  House-passed  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  ol>ey  the  SALT 
II  treaty  negotiated  by  Jimmy  Carter— a 
treaty  that  has  never  been.  Seven  years  ago 
Reagan  caUed  SALT  U  "fataUy  flawed." 
Carter  himself  withdraw  it  from  Senate  con- 
sideration after  Soviet  troops  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, which  they  still  occupy. 

Washington  began  to  exceed  the  SALT  H 
limits  only  last  year,  long  after  it  had  dis- 
covered systematic  Soviet  violations.  Re- 
tiuTilng  to  compliance  now  would  mean  de- 
stroying weapons  that  have  already  been  de- 
ployed. 

Another  amendment  would  b»n  all  but 
the  smallest  tests  of  U.S.  nuclear  warheads 
If  the  Soviets  agree  to  a  similar  halt— giving 
them  the  very  moratorium  that  ranks  high 
on  the  Kremlin's  list  of  negotiating  prior- 
ities, low  on  the  Pentagon's.  Such  advance 
concessions,  of  course,  make  it  harder  for 
U.S.  negotiators  to  win  sacrifices  from 
Moscow.  The  Soviets  do  not  need  to  trade 
anything  substantial  if  our  Congress  simply 
hands  them  what  they  want. 

Republicans  are  threatening  a  filibuster 
to  keep  the  Senate  from  accepting  these 
House-passed  amendments.  If  they  fail. 
Reagan  should  and  will  use  his  veto.  But 
even  if  they  are  ultimately  defeated,  the 
amendments  will  have  enhanced  Gort>a- 
chev's  bargaining  position. 

With  no  opposition  party  and  no  domestic 
media  critics,  the  Soviet  leader  already  had 
ample  advantages  over  Reagan.  The  House 
has  now  widened  them. 
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I  HAVE  TOLD  YOU  SO 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OFCkurouiu 

m  THX  BOUSI  or  ISraBKHTATIVIS 

Tuadav.  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speakar.  2  years 
1^  w»«9n  Sacrelary  of  tha  Treaaury  James 
Btfnr  amounoad  tha  polcy  o(  deKbtnte 
&Mm  debaaaiwant.  syndtcatad  cdumnM  An- 
ttwny  Hwrigan  datnurrad.  Now,  that  tha  dollar 
haa  loat  ahnoat  one  half  of  its  vahje  in  terms 
of  tha  yen  and  the  mark  and,  accordhigiy.  the 
coat  of  nwirHrtning  U.S.  troops  abroad  almost 
doubted.  Mr.  Harrington  haa  the  dubious  satis- 
tadion  of  pointing  a  flngar  at  his  obaequious 
coleagues  on  the  Baker  bandwagon:  "I  have 
told  you  sa" 

The  theory  that  a  weak  and  falHng  doliar 
wouU  enable  the  United  States  to  regain  k>st 
aiqwit  markets  and  ctoea  the  trade  gap  is  pre- 
poatorouB.  To  the  extent  that  every  produced 
good  has  an  input  of  imported  components, 
the  proW  margin  of  the  Amernan  export  in- 
duaky  is  aquMzed,  and  that  of  its  foreign 
cuinpaMtors  is  boosiwi  by  the  policy  of  delib- 
arala  dolar  depreciation.  We  have  to  export 
more  to  pay  lor  ttw  same  amount  of  imports: 
Our  terms  of  trade  is  detertorating,  while  that 
of  our  compeWors  is  improving.  We  are  worse 
off.  not  better  off. 

Moreover,  the  poficy  of  deNberate  dollar  de- 
basement WW  eventually  cause  a  paroc  in  the 
bond  mariut.  and  we  shall  be  hit  t>y  much 
higher  Intareat  rates.  Such  is  the  high  cost  of 
the  tow  dolar. 

I  inaert  the  artkde  of  Mr.  Harrigan  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

A  DOIXAK  Mkltdowh? 
(By  Anthony  Hmrrlgan) 

WASHnnnoM.— Two  years  ago,  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  s&ld  that 
the  UJS.  dollar  should  fall,  this  writer  sharp- 
ly diaented.  It  was  my  Judgment  then  that 
a  strong  XJJS.  dollar  Is  a  strategic  asset,  nec- 
jkary  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  support  of  American  military  deploy- 
ments overseas. 

At  the  time,  most  commentators  were 
cHmMny  aboard  the  Baker  bandwagon.  The 
conventional  wisdom  was  that  a  cheaper 
dollar  would  enable  the  tJnited  States  to 
regain  lost  export  markets  and  close  the 
trade  gap. 

It  was  my  view  in  1985  that  America's 
trade  competitora  would  reduce  prices  in 
order  to  hold  market  share  in  the  vast 
American  domestic  market.  Time  has  shown 
that  view  to  be  correct.  Even  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  wtiich  trumpeted  the  Baker 
proposal,  now  admits  that  things  haven't 
worked  out  as  it  predicted.  The  dollar  has 
fallen,  and  despite  rosy  forecasts  from  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  departments,  the 
trade  deficit  has  worsened. 

It  is  hard  to  find  the  right  word  to  de- 
serilie  what's  happened  to  the  dollar.  Some 
reportos  say  that  It  has  "plunged."  but  the 
process  amounts  to  something  near  a  melt- 
down. Even  l>efore  the  recent  drop  in  the 
dollar,  its  value  against  the  Japanese  yen, 
the  Swiss  franc,  and  the  German  mark  was 
atwut  45  percent. 

Did  this  help  American  business  on  the 
trade  ftant?  The  March  30  issue  of  Chemi- 
cal and  Engineering  News  quotes  the  Clare- 
mont  Economics  Institute  as  saying  that  the 
decline  will  do  "absolutely  nothing  to  help 
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most  American  producers."  The  magazine 
added:  "Among  those  it  won't  help  are 
chemical  producers." 

The  public  is  Increasingly  aware  that  Sec- 
retary Baker  recommended  a  bad  strategy. 
He  is  also  urging  strategies  In  other,  related 
areas  that  don't  offer  any  promise  of  suc- 
cess. In  mid-April,  for  instance,  Mr.  Baker 
said  that  commercial  banks  must  develop  "a 
menu  of  alternative  new  money  options"  for 
lending  to  the  Third  World.  He  isn't  the 
only  major  public  figure  who  is  urging  more 
lending  of  relief  to  poor  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.)  and  Rep. 
Charles  Schumer  (D-N.T.)  are  proposing 
debt  forgiveness  for  these  nations. 

Whether  advanced  by  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary or  memtiers  of  Congress,  these  kinds  of 
proposals  are  unrealistic  and,  in  time,  will 
be  rejected  by  the  American  people.  n.S.  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  in  a  bind.  They 
haven't  the  money  to  lend  to  poor  credit 
risks,  no  matter  how  often  they  are  urged  to 
do  so.  The  U.S.  government  certainly  hasn't 
any  money.  It's  borrowing  on  an  enormous 
scale.  Any  money  it  gives  away  in  1987  Is 
money  it  has  borrowed  and  must  pay  back. 

"Debt  foreglveness"  is  a  nice  phrase  for 
politicians,  but  it  means  that  sometwdy  else 
will  be  denied  repayment.  Politicians  in  our 
time  have  forgotten  what  President  Calvin 
CooUdge  said  of  foreign  iMrrowers,  that 
"they  hired  the  money." 

The  national  treasury  is  empty.  Many  of 
the  nation's  biggest  banks  are  In  trouble. 
And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  giving 
the  wrong  answers  to  our  national  prol>- 
lems. 
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chaun-like  smile— have  demonstrated  his  rare 
character. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  Bill  as  a  represent- 
ative of  ttw  people  of  western  Massachusetts. 
His  many  years  of  hard  work  have  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  who  are  appreciative  of 
his  outstarxJing  efforts.  I  salute  a  man  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  ottiers  who  rightly  deserves  the 
recognitton  given  to  him. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WILLIAM  E.  MORIARTY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHOSRTS 
VS  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 
Bill  Moriarty,  a  man  who  for  many  years  has 
served  in  the  cause  of  others  with  great  spirit 
arxl  compassion. 

Even  before  he  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1949,  Bill  spent  3  years  fighting  In  World 
War  II.  He  has  continued  to  serve  his  country 
in  both  ttie  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Reserve,  leaving  the  service  in 
1975.  After  graduating  from  school,  Bill  went 
on  to  a  notable  career,  rising  through  ttie 
ranks  to  retire  in  1980  as  a  U.S.  postal  execu- 
tive. In  that  same  year.  Bill  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  as  a  representative  of  several 
towns  in  my  district  He  has  since  been  an 
outstanding  put>lic  official,  working  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  additk>n,  Bill  has  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  memt)er  in  a  number  of  organiza- 
tx>ns.  He  has  benefited  his  community  through 
his  work  in  the  Grange,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  organizatkxi,  Vf\e  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, arKi  the  American  Legion.  He  also  be- 
kxigs  to  tf>e  National  Associatk>n  of  Ex-Prison- 
ers of  War,  the  Ware  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and 
the  American  veterans  associatk>ns. 

Bill  Moriarty  is  a  unique  indivkJual.  His  par- 
tkapatkKi  in  charitable  projects,  his  willingness 
to  give  of  himself,  and  his  good  nature — 
whafs  a  parade  without  Bill  and  his  lepre- 


WEISS  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  VERRAZANO 
ONE-WAY  TOLL  PROVISION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proviskxi  was 
attached  to  ttie  1986  Department  of  Transpor- 
tatton  appropriations  bill  that  forces  New  York 
City  to  change  the  two-way  toll  on  ttie  Verra- 
zano-Narrows  Bridge  to  a  one-way  toll.  Be- 
cause the  one-way  toll  is  collected  in  a  west- 
bound directk>n,  while  all  other  trans-Hudson 
crossings  in  the  regk>n  have  one-way  tolls  col- 
lected in  the  eastbound  direction,  motorists 
and  long-distance  truckers  ctm  now  take  a 
free  ride  by  rerouting  through  ttie  city— dog- 
ging already  congested  streets  and  increasing 
pollution. 

This  disastrous  experiment  shoukl  never 
have  occurred.  In  1984,  ttie  New  York  State 
Legislature  rejected  an  kientKal  one-way  toll 
proposal  after  a  prophetic  Triborough  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Auttiority  study  warned  that  such 
a  ctiange  woukj  have  dire  consequences  for 
New  York  City.  As  predicted,  the  toll-change 
experiment  has  been  a  catastrophe.  A  recent- 
ly released  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment confirms  that  the  toll  ctiange  has  caused 
a  substantial  loss  of  revenue,  a  significant  in- 
crease in  traffic  problems,  and  a  hazardous 
deterioratton  of  air  quality  in  New  York  City. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  ttie  one-way  toll  provision.  Thou- 
sands of  commuters  arid  resklents  in  New 
York  City  can  wait  no  longer  for  relief.  The 
original  6-month  experiment  required  t>y  ttie 
statute  ended  in  September  of  1986.  Contin- 
ued delaying  tactics  make  State  action  unlike- 
ly before  September  1987— a  full  year  after 
the  expiration  of  the  mandated  6-month  period 
of  experimentatk>n. 

This  is  not  simply  a  local  issue;  although  ad- 
mittedly, I  am  concerned  that  my  constituents 
are  being  forced  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  this  failed  experiment  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  this  issue  has  potential  impact  on  all 
districts.  First,  the  Verrazano  Bridge  is  a  local 
bridge,  built  and  maintained  with  local  funds. 
Never  before  in  ttie  history  of  this  great  coun- 
try has  Congress  forced  local  auttiorities  to 
ctiange  the  way  tolls  are  collected  on  a  k>cal 
bridge.  This  unprecedented  Federal  interven- 
tton  is  not  only  an  affront  to  New  York  City's 
government,  but  also  a  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  integrity  of  every  local  govenrment 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gross  violatk>n  of 
ttie  bask:  principles  of  federalism. 

Second,  the  December  31,  1987,  Clean  Air 
Act  compliance  deadline  is  looming  in  the  very 
near  future.  It  is  estimated  ttiat  up  to  70  areas 
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will  fail  to  meet  the  December  31  deadline  to 
attain  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  ozone 
and/or  cartxxi  monoxMe.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues who,  like  myself,  represent  areas  in 
which  air  poHutkm  levels  exceed  EPA  stand- 
ards, understand  the  urgency  for  extending 
the  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines.  If  the  deadline  is 
not  extended,  areas  not  in  compliance  with 
EPA  standards  face  stiff  penalties;  including 
denial  of  Federal  highway  funds  and  bans  on 
constructk)n  of  new  industrial  facilities. 

New  York's  EPA-approved  state  implemen- 
tatxxi  plan  [SIP]  commits  the  State  to  elimi- 
nate all  air  pollutk>n  "hot  spots."  According  to 
the  environmental  statement,  ttie  toll  change 
has  created  tfvee  new  air  poHutk^n  hot  spots 
in  New  York  City.  We  have  already  been  re- 
quested to  seek  and  support  an  extensk>n  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines.  However,  by 
foisting  ttie  one-way  toll  upon  New  York  City, 
the  Federal  Government  has  placed  New 
York  State  in  further  vtolatkjn  of  it's  own  SIP. 
Rnally,  last  year  the  House  demonstrated 
its  support  for  allowing  the  proper  kx»l  au- 
thorities to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Verraza- 
no toll.  By  a  vote  of  253  to  168,  the  House 
struck  down  an  amendment  intended  to  bkx* 
return  of  the  bridge  to  local  control.  The 
amendment,  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Staten  Island,  was  not  supported  by  any  other 
Representatives  from  New  York  Dty  or  New 
Jersey.  Unfortunately,  a  measure  whk;h  woukl 
have  returned  ttie  bridge  to  local  control  was 
k>st  during  ttie  last  minute  msh  to  pass  the 
continuing  resolutton. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  acknowledge  and 
correct  ttie  mistake  made  wtien  it  adopted  ttie 
ill-fated  one-way  toll  proviskMi.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  a  bipartisan  coalitk)n 
of  Representatives  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  supporting  this  legislatx>n  to  repeal 
the  Verrazano  Bridge  one-way  toll  amend- 
ment 

A  Bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99-190  to  repeal 
the  provision  relating  to  the  collection  of 
tolls  for  motor  vehicles  on  any  bridge  con- 
necting the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  Staten  Island,  New  York 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  sec- 
tion 324  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "A 
Joint  Resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  Decemt>er  19, 
1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  SUt.  1288),  re- 
lating to  the  collection  of  tolls  for  motor  ve- 
hicles on  any  bridge  connecting  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  is  repealed. 


TRADE  BILL  IS  ONE  COMPO- 
NENT OP  BALANCED  TRADE 
POLICY 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  tlie 
House  took  a  major  step  toward  estat>lishing  a 
ratk>nal  trade  polkry  for  this  country.  H.R.  3, 
whKh  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  290  to 
137,  will  require  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive [USTR]  and  address  ttie  unfair  foreign 
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trading  practices  ttiat  increase  our  trade  defi- 
cit 

There  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  ttie  same  ele- 
ments driving  up  our  huge  trade  deficit  are 
rapidly  destroying  numerous  segments  of  our 
industrial  base.  In  the  last  year  atone,  in  my 
district  in  northeast  Oklahoma,  we  have  seen 
several  major  employers  close  shop  due  to  an 
inatxlity  to  compete  with  foreign  imports. 

Agriculture  has  been  especially  hard  hit  Ag- 
riculture exports— formerly  ttie  stiowcase  of 
U.S.  effk^ncy  and  productivity- have  fallen 
from  $25  billkm  in  1981  to  just  $7  billkxi  in 
1985. 

Ttiere  are  those  who  argue  that  certain  in- 
dustries can  no  longer  compete  in  ttie  worW 
markets  because  of  high  salaries  and  ineffi- 
cient management  But  the  fact  is,  the  over- 
valued dollar,  whk^  has  driven  up  the  cost  of 
domestk:  goods,  ttie  budget  deficit,  and  ttie 
discriminatory  and  unfair  trading  practnes  of 
our  trading  partners  together  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  many  U.S.  industries  to  compete 
on  a  level  basis. 

H.R.  3  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  solving  a 
small  portion  of  the  problem.  The  bill  requires 
the  USTR  to  make  an  annual  determination  of 
"excess  surplus  countries" — those  countries 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States  exceed 
ttieir  imports  by  75  percent  The  USTR  must 
determine  whether  ttiese  "excess  surplus 
countries"  maintain  unfair  trading  polk^ies 
against  U.S.  imports.  If  so,  these  countries  are 
labeled  "unwarranted  surplus  countries." 

Under  ttie  Gephardt  amendment,  wtiich  ttie 
House  adopted,  the  USTR  must  negotiate  for 
up  to  6  monttis  an  agreement  which  reduces 
each  "unwarranted  surplus"  country's  surplus 
by  10  percent  per  year.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached,  the  Presklent  must  take  actk>n  to 
reach  the  10-percent  trade  surplus  reductkxi 
through  tariffs,  quotas,  or  other  means. 

I  opposed  the  Gephardt  amendment  be- 
cause I  ktelieve  it  is  an  infiexit>le  approach  to  a 
complicated  problem,  and  it  replaced  ttie 
more  direct  and  workable  provisk>ns  included 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill.  Ttiose 
provisnns  woukl  have  required  retaliatk>n 
based  on  ttie  specific  unfair  trading  practk»s 
of  our  partners.  Ttie  type  of  retaliatk>n  woukj 
have  been  discretkxiary,  but  the  Presklent 
was  required  to  respond  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  commercial  effect  of  ttie  unfair  polk^ 
on  U.S.  commerce. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  the  Senate  conskjers 
ttieir  own  trads  bill,  and  meets  with  ttie  House 
to  resolve  differences  between  the  two  meas- 
ures, both  skJes  will  agree  on  a  bill  that  recog- 
nizes ttie  need  to  target  our  responses  specifi- 
cally to  the  unfak  practk:es  of  our  partners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  passed  a  signifnant 
trade  bill,  the  temptatk>n  is  great  for  us  to 
wash  our  tiands  of  the  problem,  claiming  ttiat 
we  tiave  "done  something"  to  restore  Ameri- 
can industrial  competitiveness.  But  we  must 
keep  in  perspective  the  fact  ttiat  unfair  trade 
is  a  small  fractkm  of  ttie  cause  of  our  trade 
defk»t 

The  true  culprit,  as  we  know,  is  the  budget 
defnit  Our  budget  imbalance  forces  the  U.S. 
Treasury  into  the  marketplace  to  borrow 
nearly  $200  billkm  each  year.  This  bom>wing 
has  made  the  United  States  an  attractive 
place  for  foreign  investments,  and  has  driven 
up  ttie  value  of  ttie  dollar  overseas.  This 
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makes  it  more  dHficult  for  U.S.  goods  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  goods  produced  with  cheap- 
er cunwicies.  This  is  the  true  source  of  ttie 
vast  majority  of  our  trade  deficit 

Unfair  foreign  trading  practices  are  a  prob- 
lem, to  be  sure.  But  let's  recognize  ttie  fact 
ttiat  ttie  budget  deficit  has  done  far  more  to 
eliminate  American  jobs  ttian  has  ttie  tradkig 
polkaes  of  all  of  our  partners  combined. 


PROTECTIONISM  OVERTAKES 
COMMON  SENSE 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

opoaaGOR 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
oppositmn  to  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  biM 
ttiat  was  crafted  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  adopted  by  ttie  House  on  April 
30.  It  was  a  serious  effort  to  address  a  prob- 
lem ttiat  affects  all  of  us.  In  its  original  form,  it 
wouki  have  streamlined  our  own  trade  regula- 
tk>ns  while  sending  ttie  appropriate  message 
to  our  trading  partners  around  ttie  workj.  How- 
ever, the  passage  of  the  Gephanlt  amend- 
ment changed  this  bill  from  soiki  legisiatxxi  to 
pure  protectkKiism.  It  is  no  kxiger  in  ttie  tiest 
interests  of  Oregon  or  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  with  ttie  proviskxis  that  liberal- 
ized our  export  control  procedures  over  the 
next  3  years.  Ttie  reguiatkins  we  now  have  on 
ttie  books  are  onerous  and  in  some  cases  do 
not  accurately  reflect  ttie  signifrcance  of  par- 
tk^ular  products  within  ttie  txoad  definitxxis  of 
"national  security."  Ttiese  regulatkxis  often 
handcuffed  our  own  high-technology  compa- 
nies in  ttieir  efforts  to  expand  markets  arxJ  ai- 
k>wed  foreign  countries  and  companies  the 
opportunity  to  move  ahead  of  us  in  certain 
niarkets. 

My  commitment  to  a  strong  natkxial  de- 
fense has  not  changed.  The  proviskHis  of  this 
bill  will  not  mean  that  vital,  high-technology 
equipment  virill  be  shipped  to  our  enemies.  We 
are  not  putting  capitalism  ahead  of  our  own 
security.  Ttiese  provisk>ns  will  altow  us  to 
move  more  freely  and  quKkly  with  our  allies 
and  other  countries  that  do  not  represent  a 
direct  or  indirect  threat  to  this  country.  It  is  my 
hope  that  ttiese  provisions  will  be  retained  by 
the  joint  House-Senate  conference. 

Over  5  billk>n  dollars'  worth  of  products 
were  imported  and  exported  through  Oregon 
ports  in  1986.  Twrenty  percent  of  the  jot)S  in 
my  State  are  tied  directly  or  indirectly  to  inter- 
natk>nal  trade.  Foreign  investments  tiave  been 
benefk»al  to  our  economy,  and  are  vital  In  fi- 
nancing our  Federal  defKits  and  nabonal  debt 
Protectranist  language,  such  as  that  contakied 
in  the  Gephardt  amendment  will  lead  to  retal- 
iatksn  against  U.S.  products.  Oregon  will  be  on 
the  front  lines  of  a  trade  war,  and  we  will  be 
ttie  first  to  suffer  ttie  impact 

The  solutkms  to  our  trade  defcits  will 
depend  upon  our  atxilty  to  balance  our  budget 
defKits  and  to  open  niarkets,  not  close  ttiem. 
H.R.  3,  as  crafted  within  the  various  commit- 
tees, woukl  have  sent  the  message  of  our  dis- 
pleasure with  certain  practk:es  without  tying 
the  hands  of  this  or  future  administratkxis.  it 
put  common  sense  ahead  of  politk»,  which  is 
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•  mm  prac«M  in  INt  body.  We  mn  taking 
alipt  in  ttw  rigM  dhwdion.  but  got  stdetredted 
by  ipadal  inlarwt*. 

Tlw  tracto  WBumant  is  fraquantly  viowwt  M 

•  Jota  inu*.  The  aupportwrs  of  pratodionist 
li|)HI«Mnn  poim  to  the  numbers  of  jobs  that 
haw*  been  loet  due  to  unfair  practioes.  They 
JaMjwatofn  fal  to  poM  out  the  numbers  of 
iobe  that  have  been  loet  as  a  reeuK  of  profli- 
gaie  Federal  spendtog.  They  fal  to  mention 
IheJobalhatwMbeloetinthe  agricultural 
communily  and  in  our  port  cWes  as  a  result  of 
leWMoa  We  we  sacrMdng  the  iobs  of  many 
to  prelect  the  Jobs  of  the  few  in  indueiries  that 
arent  ujiiinelMlns  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not 
hist  unfair  practicqe 

We  cw  wd  wM.  become  competitive  again 
if  we  chwige  some  of  our  practices  in  this 
countiy.  H.R.  3  has  good  provisions  that  will 
hopefully  increeae  the  educattonal  opportuni- 
ies  for  our  chUren  and  iob  retraining  for  our 
woftors.  We  have  to  rethink  our  practk»s 
trom  the  classroom  to  the  boerdroom,  and 
reduce  our  bureaucracy  in  both  Government 
and  business.  Companies  have  been  success- 
ful at  iiwfceting  in  Japan  and  other  ctosed 
counWes,  so  we  must  make  the  effort  to  learn 
the  secret  of  that  success. 

I  have  said  it  many  times  before,  but  it  is 
in^nrtant  to  reiterate  this  point— we  will  not 
get  our  trade  defk:it  under  control  unless  we 
get  our  Federal  defkat  under  control.  We  have 
spent  3  days  arguing  over  ttie  specifks  of 
trade  laws,  protectionism  and  sending  the  ap- 
propriate meesage  to  our  trading  partners.  Yet 
the  Democrat  minority  of  this  House  thinks 
nothing  of  passing  a  one-page,  $1  trillkxi 
budget  that  will  raise  taxes  and  ignore  the 
Grvnm-Rudman  defhat  targets.  That  is  the 
message  that  gets  through  to  our  financial 
marttets  and  our  tradmg  partners. 

Wrthout  recognizing  that  our  trade  diffxxil- 
ties  wil  only  be  resolved  through  comprehen- 
sive actkx»  that  open  martlets,  we  will  not  re- 
solve this  probtom.  Enacting  H.R.  3.  with  the 
Gephwdt  amendment,  will  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  our  efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
dean  up  this  bHI  during  conference,  and  re- 
place protectionism  with  common  sense. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROVES  COMMUNIST 
SYMPATHIES 


HON.  GERALD  B JL  SOLOMON 

or  nw  YORK 

Of  TBI  HOCSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  SOLOIUION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  piece  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  a 
great  American,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
which  recently  appeared  on  the  Albany  Times- 
Unon. 

With  the  publication  of  this  and  similar  arti- 
cles, no  one  can  plead  ignorance  any  more 
about  the  Communist  support  for  the  recent 
Mobiizatnn  for  Justice  and  Peace  in  Central 
America  and  Africa  demonstration. 

Even  AFL-CK)  Presktont  Lane  Kiridand, 
never  accused  of  being  Preskient  Reagan's 
doeast  ally,  warned  unon  members  not  to 
paftk:ipato  in  such  a  blatant  Communist  media 
event  whk:h  had  no  other  object  than  to  un- 
dermine U.S.  foreign  polcy. 
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This  event  was  financed  by  $3  mHUon,  cour- 
tesy of  Ubya's  Muammar  QadhafI  via  Ntoara- 
guan  dkrtator  Daniel  Ortega,  two  of  the 
worid's  leading  America-haters.  That  backing 
has  been  wen  documented.  Those  who  still 
pwtkapated,  despite  the  evfclence,  ooukJ 
hardly  prodaim  more  toudly  their  overriding 
toyalty  to  the  goals  of  the  Soviet  Unton. 

DOM'T  Bl  I^D  ASTHAT 

(By  WUUsm  Randolph  Heant.  Jr.) 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  Chris- 
tian churchmen,  union  leaders  and  other 
presumably  rational  people  who  believe  in 
democratic  processes  can  be  duped  into  par- 
tidpatlng  in  demonstrations  orchestrated 
by  Nicaracuan  and  Libyan-supported  Marx- 
ist agiUtors  dedicated  to  destroying  democ- 
racy in  Central  America. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  understand 
why  such  people  would  allow  themselves  to 
l>e  used  as  a  front  for  a  Commimist-spon- 
sored  propaganda  stunt  when  they  were 
warned  lieforehand  that  organizers  of  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
this  past  week  Included  radical  groups 
funded  by  Nicaragua  and  Libya. 

The  leftist  organizers  of  the  Mobilization 
for  Justice  and  Peace  in  Central  America 
and  South  Africa  received,  according  to  the 
Washington  Times.  $3  million  from  Nicara- 
gua's Communist  dictator  Daniel  Ortega. 
The  latter  had  been  given  the  money  by 
Libya's  Col.  Muammar  Khadafy  to  finance 
nationwide  protests  and  demonstrations  in 
this  country  against  President  Reagan's 
Central  American  and  South  African  poli- 
cies. EJvery  reasonable  person  knows  these 
policies  are  intended  to  protect  Central 
America  from  Communist  conquest  and  to 
avert  an  all-out  racial  war  in  South  Africa 
that  could  cause  terrible  slaughter  of  blacks 
and  lead  to  eventual  establishment  of  a 
Soviet-oriented  black  dictatorship. 

The  day  before  the  first  demonstration 
was  held  in  the  nation's  capital,  the  Wash- 
ington Times  and  Washington  Post  dis- 
closed that  the  Mobilization  organizers  in- 
cluded the  U.S.  Communist  Party,  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  With  the  People  of  El 
Salvador,  a  group  that  publicly  supports 
leftist  Salvadoran  guerrillas  who  are  trying 
to  overthrow  the  elected  govenunent  of 
Jose  Napolean  Duarte,  and  another  leftist 
gang,  NISOUA  which  backs  Guatemala's 
National  Revolutionary  Unity  guerrillas 
fighting  against  that  country's  elected 
Christian  Democratic  government. 

Ignoring  this  evidence  of  Communist  insti- 
gation of  the  Mobilization  movement  as  well 
as  strong  appeals  for  nonpartidpation  by 
AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Klrkland,  liberal 
Democrats  and  half  a  dozen  Central  Ameri- 
can trade  union  leaders,  16  presidents  of 
AFL-CIO  affUiated  unions  and  12  bishops 
joined  in  demonstrations  at  the  White 
House  Sunday  and  in  civil  disobedience  dis- 
orders Monday  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  where  560  arrests  were  necessary  to 
clear  the  area. 

Another  American  union  leader  who 
warned  his  members  not  to  participate  was 
International  Bricklayers  Union  President 
John  Joyce.  He  said  the  Mobilization  move- 
ment was  aimed  at  creating  a  popular  front 
in  this  country  similar  to  the  one  put  to- 
gether by  French  radical  Socialists  and 
Communists  in  the  1930s  that  paved  the 
way  for  appeasement  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Writing  in  the  liberal  New  Rejmblic  maga- 
zine alx>ut  the  danger  of  "people  of  good 
will"  being  duped  by  the  Mobilization  move- 
ment, Morton  Kondracke  warned:  "If  the 
peace  movement  succeeds  again  it  is  likely 
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El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
where  people  have  Just  tasted  civilian  gov- 
ernment and  the  right  to  vote,  will  come  to 
resemble  Vietnam  and  Camt>odla." 

How  clergymen  associated  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es, along  with  tmlon  leaders,  could  l)e  so 
naive  about  those  who  mastermind  these  so- 
called  peace  and  anti-nuclear  weapons  dem- 
onstrations baffles  me.  I  l>eUeve  it  would 
prolMkbly  t>e  right  to  take  the  opposite  side 
of  any  demonstration  held  these  days  be- 
cause they  imply  lack  of  confidence  in,  if 
not  a  threat  to,  our  form  of  democratic  gov- 
enunent. The  place  to  demonstrate  is  at  the 
iMdlot  Iwx  with  your  vote. 


125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CINCO 
DE  MATO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcALiroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  his- 
torical signifKance  of  today.  May  5,  for  our 
friends  aiKJ  allies  south  of  the  border.  Cinco 
De  Mayo  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  vKtory 
of  Mexican  forces  in  1862  against  French 
forces  trying  to  subjugate  their  nation. 

May  5  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Puebia,  Mexkx),  can  be  contpared  to  October 
19,  1781,  and  the  sunender  of  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown.  They  were  momentous  occastons 
when  the  prindples  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
equality  were  victorious. 

Even  though  the  French  subsequentiy  con- 
quered Mexico  holding  it  briefly  from  1864  to 
1867,  Cinco  De  Mayo  remains  as  the  symbol 
of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  their  unwillingness  to  succumb  to 
foreign  domination. 

Strangely  enough  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  battle  at  Puebia  sound  chillingly  familiar. 
Rnandal  difficulties  affecting  Mexkx)  and  its 
inability  to  meet  payments  on  bonds  held  by 
France,  Spain,  and  England  led  the  three  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  conduct  naval  manuevers 
against  Mexico  to  pressure  that  nation  to  pay 
its  debt.  The  Europeans  had  originally  an- 
nounced that  the  manuevers  were  not  an 
overture  to  conquer  Mexico  but  merely  a  show 
of  sb'ength  to  get  MexkM)  to  fulfill  its  financial 
obligations. 

After  the  ships  reached  Mexico,  preliminary 
agreements  were  reached  and  the  British  and 
Spanish  ships  returned  home.  The  French, 
however,  remained  and  began  a  military  en- 
gagement under  the  leadership  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  in  an  effort  to  gain  control  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

On  May  5,  1862,  when  Emperor  Napoleon 
attacked  Mexican  forts  in  Puet>la  with  6,000 
French  ti-oops,  he  was  defeated  by  Mexican 
Gen.  Ignack)  Zaragoza  with  2,000  Mexk^n 
soldiers. 

May  5  holds  signifk»nce  for  the  people  on 
botii  skies  of  the  MexKan-United  States 
border.  Our  Mexk»n  friends,  our  citizens  of 
MexKan  descent  and  all  Americans  share  the 
same  vahies  of  justice,  equality,  and  the  love 
of  liberty.  We  feel  great  pride  in  our  respective 
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cowTtries,  and  we  can  share  together  the 
celebration  of  liberty  over  tyranny. 

Today,  I  join  all  Americans  in  congratulating 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  on  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  Cinco  De  Mayo  and  in  pledging  our 
continuiftg  commitment  to  freedom,  justice, 
and  to  cooperation  and  mutual  rasped  for 
sti«ngtt)enlng  the  ties  that  bind  our  two  na- 
tions so  dosely  together. 


CHRTSI  PAZZ  REPRESENTS 
OREGON  IN  THE  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY SCHOLARSHIP  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

opoitaaoR 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representativbs 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  submit  for  incluskxi  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  winning  script  by 
Chrysi  Pazz  in  tiw  VFWs  Voce  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Contest 

Each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  condud  the  Voce  of 
Democracy  scriptwriting  contest  Chrysi.  who 
lives  in  my  distiid,  was  one  of  the  300,000 
students  who  participated  In  ti>e  contest  vying 
for  the  seven  national  scholarships  that  were 
awarded  as  tfte  top  prizes.  The  theme  for  this 
year's  contest  was  "The  Challenge  of  Ameri- 
can Citizensfiip." 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Chrysi  on  her 
win,  and  to  wish  her  much  success  in  her 
future  endeavors.  The  insight  she  exhibits  in 
her  script  is  rare  in  a  young  person — and  wtw 
knows— mayt)e  someday  I  will  be  visiting  her 
congresstonal  offue  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  text  of  her  winning  script  foltows: 

For  more  than  200  years,  America  has 
thrived  on  challenge.  Throughout  our  histo- 
ry, challenge  has  been  a  very  important  part 
of  our  heritage.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
goes  along  with  citizenship  in  the  most  won- 
derful country  on  Earth,  our  country. 

It  is  challenge  that  has  made  us  into  the 
great  country  we  are  today.  The  challenge 
of  people  of  all  races  and  creeds  who  have 
come  together  for  generations  to  establish 
and  preserve  a  democratic  republic  which 
today,  more  than  ever,  offers  hope  to  it's 
citizens  and  to  the  entire  world.  A  nope  not 
only  in  today,  but  a  hope  in  a  better  tomor- 
row and  the  tomorrows  which  will  surely 
follow. 

From  the  moment  our  forefathers  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  Americans  have  faced, 
welcomed,  and  overcome  challenges  of  every 
kind.  In  our  young  history,  people  of  all 
kinds,  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  have 
Joined  together  and  proved  that  they  could 
build  a  country  that  would  l>e  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  respected  their  individual  differ- 
ences, while  they  learned  from  each  other. 
But  their  goal  was  the  same.  Freedom!  This 
was  America's  challenge  yesterday  and 
today  we  should  all  feel  blessed  and  fortu- 
nate to  take  up  new  challenges  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  understand  now  why  being  an  American 
citizen  was  so  importuit  to  my  grandpar- 
ents, why  they  were  so  proud,  and  what  it 
meant  to  them. 
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I  will  always  rememt>er  their  hardships  in 
coming  to  America  penniless  and  imable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English.  Their  eyes  would 
water  as  they  told  of  Ellis  Island  and  seehig 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  horizon,  wel- 
coming them  to  a  strange  new  land  that 
promised  freedom  and  opportunity.  In  their 
own  way  they  succeeded  and  contributed, 
always  reminding  me  that  I  too  must  grow 
and  contribute  to  keeping  America  great  by 
exercising  my  duties  as  an  American  citizen. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  nuclear  world  that  is 
threatened  with  wars,  revolutions,  and 
hunger.  It  is  a  world  that  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  because  it  reaches  out  to  us  for 
help,  and  as  citizens  we  must  answer! 

Drugs  are  threatening  our  youth  and  pov- 
erty our  elderly.  Crime  continues  to  climb  as 
our  economy  continues  to  sputter  in  the  re- 
cession. The  problems  facing  America  go  on 
and  on.  What  can  we  do  about  this?  Is  there 
a  solution?  Yes  there  is! 

We  can  solve  every  problem  by  working 
toward  a  common  goal.  It  will  not  l>e  easy 
but  it  can  be  done!  First  we  must  exercise 
our  rights  by  voting  in  our  open  elections, 
for  our  representatives  and  on  our  issues. 

As  American  citizens  we  must  be  ready  to 
support  the  decisions  made  under  the  guar- 
antee of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  achieve  what  is  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  .  .  .  equal  opportunity  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness! 

Working  together,  we  can  make  the  differ- 
ence on  the  course  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try. We  can  remove  drugs  and  crime  from 
our  streets  and  schools,  we  can  end  poverty 
and  restore  confidence  and  pride  in  our  el- 
derly. Nothing  is  impossible  if  we  exercise 
our  rights  as  Americans. 

Today,  our  American  Citizenship  is  again 
l>eing  challenged.  It  has  l>een  challenged 
before,  but  it  has  never  waivered! 

Now  it  is  our  turn,  our  test.  I  challenged 
each  and  every  one  of  you  today  to  join 
with  me  in  keeping  our  country  the  l>eacon 
of  light  it  represents  to  the  whole  world.  A 
light  that  we  can  proudly  pass  on  to  the 
generations  who  follow. 


RISKY  BUSINESS— GOVERNMENT 
SPONSORED  ENTERPRISES 


HON.  WnilS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEIfTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  and  our  colleagues 
a  provocative  article  on  a  little  known  but  sig- 
nifnant  asped  of  Federal  involven>ent— Gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises.  Nominally  pri- 
vate, these  institutions  nevertheless  represent 
an  erKMmous  contirigent  liatxlity  of  tf>e  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  and  yet,  tfiey  receive  huge  im- 
plk^  subsidies  and  operate,  by  and  large,  with 
minimal  or  ineffective  regulatory  control. 

In  this  article,  Thomas  Stanton  provkies  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  uncompensated  risk 
associated  with  Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises and  points  to  the  lack  of  effective  and 
appropriate  oversight  and  regulation. 

The  article,  reprinted  from  the  April  22 
American  Banker,  follows: 

FsonALLT  Sponsored  EMTERraiSES  Lack 

OVERSIGITT 

(By  Thomas  H.  Stanton) 
After    years    of    providing    a    secondary 
market    for    farm    loans,    especially    farm 
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mortgages,  the  Farm  Credit  System  stands 
on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Billions  of  dolun 
worth  of  system  loans  are  nonperforming. 
with  the  recorded  amounts  growing  each 
quarter. 

Last-ditch  legislative  efforts  to  shore  up 
the  system,  including  measures  to  strength- 
en its  federal  regulator,  have  failed  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  red  ink. 

While  the  dlfflculUes  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  arise  partly  from  its  particular 
structure,  they  also  may  reflect  more  perva- 
sive problems  common  to  the  system  and 
other  government-sponsored  enterprises. 
These  enterprises  are  federally  chartered, 
privately  owned  corix>ratlona  that  help  en- 
courage the  flow  of  more  than  half  a  trillion 
dollars  of  federally  supported  credit  to  fa- 
vored borrowers.  Including  farmers,  stu- 
dents, home  buyers,  and  thrift  institutions. 

Like  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the  other 
government-sponsored  enterprises— the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp-.  the 
Student  Loan  liCarketlng  Association,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks— are  limited 
by  law  to  dealing  in  a  narrow  range  of 
assets.  Fatuiie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  a  secondary  market  for 
home  mortgages,  while  Sallle  BCae  largely  is 
limited  to  dealing  in  student  loans. 

To  finance  these  loans,  govemment-Q>on- 
sored  enterprises  typically  l>orrow  large 
amounts  of  money  at  favorable  rates  in  the 
so-called  agency  debit  market.  Their  per- 
ceived special  relationship  with  the  federal 
govenmient,  amounting  to  an  implicit  feder- 
al guarantee,  enables  govertunent-sponsored 
enterprises  to  float  debt  close  to  rates  at 
which  the  Treasury  itself  iMrrows. 

The  corporations,  in  turn,  may  pass  on 
much  of  the  l>enef  it  of  their  lower  borrow- 
ing costs  to  their  prescribed  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Moreover,  the  federal  government 
does  not  charge  for  its  implicit  guarantee, 
and  the  govertunent-sponsored  enterprises 
have  tended  to  be  very  profitable  to  their 
shareholders. 

It  is  ironic,  then,  that  the  federal  charters 
that  allow  government-sponsored  enter- 
prises to  profit  from  funding  special  groups 
of  individuals  and  businesses  cheaply  also 
may  be  the  source  of  their  financial  instabil- 
ity. While  government-sponsored  enter- 
prises may  invest  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  specific  kinds  of  assets,  they  in  turn  for- 
feit the  security  of  a  diversified  portfolio. 

Without  such  diversity,  changing  econom- 
ic conditions  suddenly  may  overtake  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprise.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  reported  sutistantial  in- 
creases in  net  worth  and  profitability  until 
1983,  when  the  system's  regulator  first  re- 
ported repayment  problems  with  Farm 
Credit  System  loans. 

By  1985.  the  regulator  annouiKed  that  the 
system  could  not  stay  afloat  without  bUlions 
of  dollars  of  aid.  The  system  had  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  assets  concentrated  in  farmland 
loans,  making  It  extremely  vulnerable  to  the 
sudden  drop  in  farm  incomes  and  land 
values. 

Moreover,  specialization  in  particular 
assets  as  long-term  mortgages  can  make  the 
consequences  of  nnamanaged  interest  rate 
risk  much  more  serious  for  a  govermnent- 
s(K>nsored  enterprise  that  for  an  irtstitutlon 
dealing  in  a  variety  of  assets  with  varying 
maturities. 

In  the  late  1970s.  Faiuiie  Mae,  which  had 
Xteen  highly  profitable,  experienced  a  costly 
interest  rate  mismatch  as  the  higher  rates 
suddenly  demanded  for  its  shorter-term  iMr- 
rowlngs  exceeded  the  rates  it  was  getting  on 
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M1T««»M  of  doUan  of  Ions-term  home  mort- 


Aftar  aevenl  difficult  yean,  Fumle  Mae 
has  reduced  Ita  Trh"**^**  and  relied  Increas- 
ing upon  taulnc  guaranteed  mortgage- 
backed  aeeurttlea  that  uae  Implicit  federal 
%«/*it«f  but  do  not  expose  the  corporation 
to  interest  rate  risk. 

These  risk  problems  are  compoimded  by 
the  govemment'^ponsored  enterprises'  per- 
ceived special  relationship  with  the  federal 
loremment  which  permits  them  to  borrow 
large  amounts  of  money  cheaply.  This  im- 
pUdt  federal  guarantee  becomes  a  mixed 
hlfiJTif  as  Investon  look  to  the  federal  rela- 
Uonshlp.  rather  than  to  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  government-sponsored,  to  Indicate  Its 
creditworthiness. 

Over  time,  the  market  can  become  even 
more  confident  about  the  government's 
t>^/*hig  for  obligations  of  government  spon- 
sored enterprises.  As  the  value  of  outstand- 
ing government-sponsored  enterprise  obliga- 
tions and  guaranteed  securities  Increases, 
the  federal  government  faces  a  growing 
practical  and  moral  obligation  to  stand 
behind  these  securities. 

When  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
B^wfc  snd  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  f  aUed, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  C.  Todd  Con- 
over  told  Congress  that  because  of  their  size 
alone,  the  federal  government  could  not 
permit  the  failure  of  the  nation's  money 
center  banks.  In  asset  size.  Continental  Illi- 
nois was  much  smaller  than  Fannie  Mae, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  or 
the  Farm  Credit  System:  so  are  most  big 
money  center  banks. 

The  widespread  perception  of  government 
ti*/'fcfaiy  deprives  government-sponsored  en- 
terprises of  much  of  the  market  discipline 
that  could  help  assure  financial  soimdness. 
To  prevent  potential  financial  problems 
from  evolving  into  threats  to  their  institu- 
tional survival,  such  enterprises  require  es- 
pecially careful  supervision  and  regulation. 

Yet,  the  regulation  of  these  enterprises  is 
of  poor  quality  compared  to  banks  and  even 
thrifts.  The  n.S.  Etepartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Fannie  Mae's  reg- 
ulator, has  told  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  it  does  not  have  the  capacity  or 
expertise  to  oversee  Fannie  Iifae's  financial 
condition. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is 
both  the  regulator  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Freddie  Mac  When  the  Bank  Board 
is  distracted,  Freddie  Mac  loses  the  atten- 
tion of  its  board  of  directors  and  its  regula- 
tor at  the  same  time. 

Engrossed  in  its  other  responsibilities  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and 
the  insured  thrift  industry,  the  Bank  Board 
has  let  Freddie  Mac  drift  for  over  a  year 
without  a  permanent  chief  executive  officer. 
Until  the  1985  remedial  legislation,  the 
Farm  Credit  System  banks  domhiated  their 
regulator,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Finally,  Sallie  Mae  essentially  has  no  reg- 
ulator at  all. 

SIZE  IS  OVXaSIGHT  DILDIMA 

The  vast  size  of  these  federally  sponsored 
Institutions  poses  an  additional  problem  for 
the  federal  government.  Oovemment-spon- 
sored  enterprises  were  created  to  serve  par- 
ticular sectors  of  the  economy  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial support.  Yet,  without  periodic  con- 
gressional oversight,  some  of  these  enter- 
IHlses  may  cease  to  serve  the  most  signifi- 
cant public  needs. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
offers  a  prime  example.  Originally  estab- 
lished to  provide  advances  of  credit  to  thrift 
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institutions  to  lower  the  cost  of  mortgage 
money  to  home  buyers,  the  system  today 
primarily  provides  inexpensive  money  to 
thrift  Institutions. 

Unlike  the  strictly  policed  credit  advances 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
member  banks,  these  Home  Loan  Bank  ad- 
vances are  not  targeted  to  the  thrifts  most 
needing  assistance;  instead,  they  provide 
low-cost,  longer-term  funds  for  thrifts  that 
are  doing  relatively  well,  and  especially  the 
very  large  thrifts.  There  is  no  clear  public 
purpose  served  by  this  allocation  of  federal- 
ly subsidized  credit,  currently  amounting  to 
about  $110  billion. 

Even  if  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  there  is  a  host  of  options 
that  could  set  the  other  government-spon- 
sored enterprises  on  firmer  footing.  For  ex- 
ample, by  centralizing  regulatory  supervi- 
sion of  these  enterprises,  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  develop  expertise  necessary  to 
regulate  them  and  their  massive  commit- 
ments of  funds. 

A  new  regulator  with  statutory  authority 
over  all  government-sponsored  enterprises 
might  be  established  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  addition  to  the  small  office 
now  scheduling  issuances  of  Treasury  and 
government-sponsored  enterprise  securities. 

Congress  also  can  protect  taxpayers  by  es- 
tablishing an  effective  legislative  framework 
for  regulating  financial  soundness  of  the 
government-sponsored  enterprises  and  for 
periodically  reviewing  their  fulfillment  of 
the  most  important  public  purposes.  A 
number  of  improvements  suggest  them- 
selves. 

First,  financial  soundness  must  be  moni- 
tored and  reported.  The  financial  disclosure 
requirements  that  have  been  recommended 
for  federally  insured  deposit  institutions 
and  which  would  use  market-value  account- 
ing and  reporting,  might  be  piloted  with  the 
balance  sheets  of  government-sponsored  en- 
terprises. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also  might 
be  required  periodically  to  investigate  asset 
quality  and  interest  rate  risk  of  each  of 
these  enterprises  for  Congress,  regulators, 
and  investors. 

Second,  disclosure  can  help  the  govern- 
ment address  the  costs  and  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises.  The  govern- 
ment's contingent  liability  for  risks  of  the 
activities  of  these  enterprises  might  be 
quantified  in  a  comprehensive  annual  feder- 
al credit  budget. 

Congress  also  might  establish  ceilings  on 
the  volume  of  guaranteed  securities  and 
debt  obligations  that  each  enterprise  may 
issue  under  its  authorizing  statute;  review  of 
the  ceilings  would  promote  periodic  congres- 
sional oversight  as  an  enterprise  expands 
within  its  designated  market. 

Finally,  each  government-sponsored  enter- 
prise charter  act  might  Include  a  long-term 
sunset  provision,  again  to  foster  periodic  dis- 
cussion about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
activities  of  the  enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  address  the  structural  issues  inher- 
ent in  creation  and  operation  of  these  enter- 
prises. 

Instead,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  unsuccessfully  sought  user  fees  on 
government-sponsored  enterprise  borrow- 
ings to  offset  their  privileged  borrowing 
status.  Congress  rejected  that  approach, 
which  fails  to  promote  either  the  financial 
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soundnesB  or  the  public  purpose  of  these  en- 
terprises. 

This  year,  the  administration  will  propose 
removing  govemment-stx>nsored  enterprise 
borrowing  status  from  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac;  falling  that,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  wants  Congress  to 
restrict  the  size  of  home  mortgages  they 
buy. 

Treasury  and  OMB  officials  periodically 
express  unhi4>pine8s  about  the  govern- 
ment's contingent  liability  for  government- 
sponsored  enterprise  obligations  and  poten- 
tial crowding  out  of  commercial  competi- 
tors. But  they  don't  weigh  these  costs 
against  the  benefits  of  each  enterprise,  in- 
cluding their  ability  to  lower  the  cost  of 
home  ownership,  student  loans,  or  farm 
credit. 

The  need  for  capable  federal  regulation  is 
especially  Important  because  of  the  increas- 
ing temptation  for  the  government  to  create 
new  enterprises,  often  without  attention  to 
Issues  of  financial  soundness  and  regulatory 
oversight.  Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises are  particularly  attractive  in  the 
present  budgetary  environment  because 
they  allocate  their  implicit  subsidy  to  their 
Intended  borrowers  without  adding  to  the 
recorded  federal  deficit. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  new 
enterprise  called  the  Financing  Corp.  to  re- 
capitalize the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corp.  by  purchasing  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  FSLIC  securities  of  dubious  value. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  legislative  pro- 
posal fails  to  assure  long-term  financial  via- 
bility of  this  enterprise.  It  could  create  an 
enormous  financial  burden  for  the  federal 
government  in  the  event  of  failure. 

If  thrift  institution  assessments  fail  to 
meet  Treasury's  optimistic  predictions  for 
funding  Interest  payments  on  the  Financing 
Corp.'s  agency-status  debt,  creditors  will 
turn  to  the  corporation's  assets.  Under  the 
present  legislative  proposals,  these  assets 
would  be  mostly  FSLIC  securities,  backed 
by  insufficient  capital  of  a  FSUC  fund  de- 
pleted by  payoffs  to  depositors  of  insolvent 
thrift  institutions.  As  one  financial  analyst 
notes.  Financing  Corp.  obligations  promise 
to  be  the  junk  bonds  of  the  government- 
sponsored  enterprise  agency  credit  market. 

Congress  is  considering  other  new  govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises  as  well.  The 
House  last  year  passed  legislation  to  create 
a  Corporation  for  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment, a  government-sponsored  enterprise  to 
promote  small  business  investment,  again 
without  regard  to  the  credit  quality  of  the 
assets  it  would  purchase.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  declined  to  enact  the  corporation  in 
that  form  and  left  the  issue  for  more  care- 
ful consideration  this  year.  Congress  also  is 
considering  a  new  enterprise  to  provide  a 
secondary  market  for  farm  mortgages. 

Even  as  the  Farm  Credit  System  winds 
down,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  government- 
sponsored  enterprises  will  continue  their 
growth  well  beyond  the  half-trillion  dollar 
mark.  It  is  time  for  Treasury,  the  OMB,  and 
Congress  systematically  to  address  the 
policy  and  regulatory  issues  raised  by  these 
enterprises  so  they  provide  their  benefits  to 
the  most  deserving  parts  of  the  economy 
without  unnecessarily  risking  taxpayer 
money  in  the  process. 
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REBfARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  D.  DINGELL  BEFORE  THE 
UAW  NATIONAL  SAFETY  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  WnJJAM  D.  FORD 

opmcRiaAii 

nr  THE  Housi  or  representatives 

Tvesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  the  House  remarks  that  my  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  John 
D.  DiNGEU^  made  today  to  the  United  Auto 
Workers  National  Safety  Confererx».  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  Chairman  Dinoell's  re- 
marks outlining  some  of  the  administratkxi's 
attacks  on  occupational  and  environmental 
health  and  safety.  Chainman  Dinqeix's  ad- 
dress folk>ws: 
rlnarks  op  the  honorable  johm  d.  dlk- 

gxix  on  wobkflacb  health  amd  sarett, 

Mat  5, 1987 

An  increasingly  important  part  of  public 
health  policy  has  been  the  protection  of  the 
population  from  the  hazards  of  the  work- 
place and  the  enviroimient.  It  is  one  of  our 
society's  most  troubling  and  enduring  con- 
flicts that  the  same  industries  and  technol- 
ogies which  have  delivered  to  us  such 
progress  and  comforts,  have  also  brought  us 
cancers  and  lung  problems,  neurotoxins  and 
skin  diseases,  and  even  threatened  the  lives 
of  our  unborn  children  with  genetic  defects. 

We  have  responded  to  these  problems 
with  slealficant  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  scientific  research  into  causes  and 
effects  of  these  problems,  and  how  to  miti- 
gate or  reduce  them.  We  have  also  adopted 
regulations  to  endure  that  workplace  risks 
and  consumer  benefits  are  appropriately 
balanced. 

Unfortunately,  however,  occupational  and 
environmental  health  and  safety  have  been 
under  severe  attack  from  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  undermined  the 
writing  and  enforcement  of  safety  rules,  im- 
posed drastic  cuts  in  the  budget  and  staffing 
levels  of  the  various  responsible  agencies, 
and  compromised  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  research  agencies.  Tragically,  and  In 
very  real  terms,  this  has  resulted  in  an 
actual  decline  in  what  had  been  steadily  im- 
proving American  workplace  conditions;  in 
some  cases,  even  worse,  conditions  actually 
appear  to  be  deteriorating. 

One  of  the  classic  examples  of  an  adminis- 
tration going  astray  in  carrying  out  its 
health  and  safety  responsibilities  was  the 
National  Cancer  Institute-Formaldehyde  In- 
stitute collaborative  study  on  formaldehyde 
released  early  last  year.  As  you  know,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions conducted  an  in-depth  Investigation  of 
the  study  and  received  testimony  from 
Frank  Mirer  at  a  major  hearing  on  the  issue 
last  July. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  revealed 
a  number  of  shocking  facts  about  the  extent 
of  Industry's  role  In  the  NCI-Formaldehyde 
Institute  study.  Most  of  the  facts  were  not 
disclosed  In  the  manuscript  published  In  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

First,  three  of  ten  plants  In  the  NCI  study 
were  owned  by  employers  of  the  Industry 
co-authors  of  the  study,  and  a  fourth  plant 
was  owned  by  a  company  which  employed 
the  Formaldehyde  Institute  representative 
who  first  proposed  the  collaborative  study 
to  NCI.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
employers  had  a  major  financial  interest  in 
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the  outcome  of  the  study,  the  industry  co- 
authors had  a  significant  role  throughout 
the  entire  study.  Including  the  design  of  the 
original  protocol,  data  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation, and  review  of  the  final  manuscript. 

Second,  officials  from  Interested  Federal 
agencies  and  labor  organizations  were  not  as 
involved  in  the  study  as  Industry  and  did 
not  have  detailed  Information  on  the  study 
results  until  late  February,  1986.  Yet,  inter- 
ested industry  representatives  had  been 
briefed  fully  by  NCI  on  the  study  results 
nearly  five  months  earlier. 

Third,  one  of  the  two  original  NCI  investi- 
gators and  a  co-author  of  the  study  main- 
tained limited  involvement  In  the  formalde- 
hyde study  during  several  months  of  em- 
ployment negotiations  with  DuPont,  a 
major  formaldehyde  producer,  and  contin- 
ued her  involvement  in  the  study  as  a 
DuPont  employee  for  nearly  two  years  sub- 
sequent to  her  departure  from  NCI.  These 
activities  were  sanctioned  (and  even  encour- 
aged) by  NCI  officials. 

Fourth,  at  least  four  of  ten  plants  includ- 
ed in  the  NCI  study  had  been  previously 
studied  by  other  researchers  (with  results 
characterized  as  negative  by  Industry),  and 
three  of  these  previously  studied  plants 
were  owned  by  the  employers  of  the  indus- 
try co-authors.  The  analysis  of  previously 
studied  plants  raises  significant  questions  of 
bias,  although  the  NCI  study  went  beyond 
previous  studies  of  the  plants.  Moreover, 
only  one  NCI  official,  the  NCI  co-author, 
was  aware  of  the  extent  of  previously  stud- 
ied plants.  None  of  his  supervisors  up  the 
chain  of  command  were  aware  of  this  fact 
until  after  the  Subcommittee  staff  conduct- 
ed its  interviews. 

Fifth,  as  a  precondition  to  cooperation 
with  NCI,  the  Formaldeyde  Institute  Insist- 
ed on  an  unusual  agreement  which  provided 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  names  of  the  plants 
under  study.  Consequently,  the  extent  of 
previously  studied  plants  was  not  described 
In  the  NCI  manuscript  submitted  to  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Society. 

Sixth,  not  one  worker  Included  in  the 
study  population  ever  had  cimiulatlve  expo- 
sure to  formaldehyde  as  high  as  that  per- 
mitted under  the  current  OSHA  standard  of 
3  parts  per  million  (ppm),  and  only  about  3 
to  4  percent  of  the  study  population  were 
classified  as  ever  holding  Jobs  with  expo- 
sures equal  to  or  greater  than  2  ppm.  The 
remainder  experienced  formaldehyde  expo- 
sures well  l>elow  the  current  OSHA  stand- 
ard. Moreover,  virtually  all  of  the  highly  ex- 
posed workers  came  from  one  plant  which 
had  been  previously  studied. 

Seventh,  and  lastly,  an  Independent  Advi- 
sory Panel  appointed  by  NCI  to  safeguard 
the  independence  of  the  study  met  formally 
only  once— early  in  the  course  of  the  study! 

The  Subcommittee  will  actively  continue 
to  monitor  NIC's  research  on  formalde- 
hyhde  and  other  substances,  such  as  meth- 
ylene chloride,  to  assure  that  the  Institute 
retains  its  independence  so  that  it  earns— 
and  keeps— the  respect  of  all  affected  par- 
ties. 

The  Institute's  credibility  has  been  severe- 
ly injured  by  the  whole  formaldehyde  study 
fiasco— most  recently  by  the  NCI  Journal's 
rejection  of  an  article  critical  of  that  study. 
The  article  reanalyzed  NCI's  own  data  and 
showed  a  signflcant  Increase  In  lung  cancer 
among  workers  exposed  to  formaldehyde. 
Since  peer  review  forms  the  very  basis  for 
credibility  in  scientific  research,  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  critical  work  raises  extremely  se- 
rious questions. 
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To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  White  House 
Office  of  Bdanagement  and  Budget  alao  has 
actively  engaged  in  a  concerted  effort  of  de- 
structive interference  with  our  government 
health  and  safety  research  and  regulations. 
Indeed,  the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee  has  had  to  devote  consider- 
able effort  to  overseeing  the  OMB'a  actions 
over  the  past  six  years. 

In  1985,  the  Subcommittee  chronicled 
OMB's  Interference  with  two  draft  proposed 
EPA  rules  designed  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  cancer  risks  tXMed  by  ongoing 
asbestos  production,  use  and  disposal.  The 
Suticommittee's  report  demonstrated  how 
OMB  caused  the  EPA  to  adopt  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
(TSCA),  which  would  have  tied  the  Agen- 
cy's hands  in  controlling  one  of  the  most 
well-documented  human  carcinogens.  It 
showed  how  OMB  sought  to  impose  a  dis- 
counting of  human  lives  approach,  which 
would  severely  restrict  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  protect  the  American 
public  against  cancer-causing  chemicals. 

The  record  Is  quite  that  OMB  Interferes 
with,  holds  up,  and  arbitrarily  demands  the 
rewriting  of  occupational  health  standards. 

In  the  summer  of  1986,  OMB  held  up  the 
final  promulgation  of  EPA's  assessment 
giiidellnes  for  carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity, 
developmental  defects,  exposure  assessment 
and  chemical  mixtures.  These  guidelines 
had  been  subject  to  extensive  prior  analysis 
and  review  by  EPA  scientists,  the  EPA's  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board  and  other  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  scientists- 
some  200  in  all. 

Despite  this,  fewer  that  a  dozen  practi- 
tioners of  the  dismal  science  (yes,  I  do  mean 
economists)  over  at  the  OMB  felt  they  knew 
better.  Strangely,  but  not  surprisingly, 
OMB's  arguments  against  EPA's  guidelines 
were  virtually  Identical  to  arguments  pre- 
sented—in secret  and  outside  of  the  regular 
procedures— to  OMB  by  Industry  officials. 

Whatever  one  thinks  about  regulating  as- 
bestos—and I  happen  to  think  we  must  pro- 
tect khe  public  health  from  its  hazards- 
there  Is  an  even  more  Important  basic  issue 
here,  and  that  Is  fairness. 

While  Congress  expected  everyone  to  play 
by  the  same  rules,  the  OMB  has  rewritten 
the  rules  to  give  Itself  a  special  advantage. 
In  the  specific  case  of  asbestos.  OMB  en- 
gaged in  secret  conununlcatlons  with  agency 
officials  and  outside  parties,  leaving  other 
interested  parties  on  the  sidelines  watching 
a  different  game.  Under  this  approach  any 
regulation  might  be  blocked  through  the 
OMB's  clandestine  intervention  at  the 
behest  of  a  particular  industry,  while  at  the 
same  time  OMB  limits  the  presentation  of 
opposing  views  by  other  Industry  represent- 
atives and  the  general  public  who  might 
benefit  from  a  proposed  rule. 

Such  a  secret  process  is  simply  not  com- 
patible with  a  regulatory  review  process 
purportedly  designed  to  promote  rationality 
in  declslormialdng. 

As  the  process  was  carried  out  in  the  as- 
bestos case,  and  as  OMB  has  attempted  to 
repeat  in  other  areas,  producers  and  users 
of  substitutes  for  asbestos  products  had  no 
input  into  a  process  which  directly  affected 
them.  OMB  thereby  subverted  one  of  the 
major  benefits  of  Federal  regulation:  the 
creation  of  a  uniform  environment  in  which 
to  participate  in  our  economy— the  "level 
playing  field"  concept.  When  properly  im- 
plemented, this  approach  entails  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  affected  parties  and  still 
gives  a  result  beneficial  to  all  those  play- 
ers—industry,   workers    and    the    general 
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public  Not  >11  putieB  are  In  every  cue  fully 
Tf*<-«i~«  but  the  underiylng  proceas  Is  de- 
ilgnwl  to  enable  fair  treatment  under  the 
law.  Tbat.  I  believe,  repreaents  our  syBtem 
at  tta  very  beat,  and  it  has  worked  extremely 
weQ  over  many  years  before  the  current  Ad- 
BtlnisUatlon'a  antvaL 

Almoat  without  reiard  to  the  ipecif Ic  sub- 
ject at  *»Mv».  the  alternative  approach  of 
Reagan's  OMB  Is  a  tiaveaty.  an  egregious 
abuse  of  the  basic  falmeas  upon  which  our 
ayrtem  of  government  depends. 

Ptetunately.  following  hearings  and  an 
leztenslve  report  by  my  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, the  EPA  finally  did  publish  asbestos 
.regulations  for  public  comment  last  year. 
'  On  another,  related  matter.  OMB's  role  in 
risk  asaaoment  raises  Important  public 
policy  queetlons.  Risk  assessments  should 
not  be  poUUcaOy  based,  but  should  be 
founded  on  the  best  available  science,  and 
should  be  made  by  technical  experts  in  the 
legulatMy  agencies.  An  office  staffed  pri- 
marily by  economists  and  poUcy  analysts 
has  no  busineas  ■nnrtiiing  cancer  risks.  Such 
an  office  should  certainly  not  function  as  a 
backdoor  conduit  for  Industry  arguments. 
There  Is  also  the  factual  question  of  wheth- 
er OMB.  which  also  oversee  an  agency's 
budget,  can  every  play  a  strictly  advisory 
role. 

Again  to  harp  on  the  structure  of  our 
system.  I  should  point  out  that  each  time 
the  Congress  has  ddegated  a  responsibility 
to  a  Federal  agency  to  enforce  a  policy,  re- 
gardless of  the  agency  involved,  we  have 
given  the  whole  Job  to  that  agency,  and  not 
to  some  second  or  third  stringers  to  impose 
their  econ<milc  theories  over  the  best  Judg- 
menU  of  the  professional  scientists.  What 
yonte  talking  about,  of  course,  is  that  it  is 
scientists  at  IFA  or  Health  and  Human 
Servlcea  or  08HA  who  know  about  epidemi- 
(dogy  and  the  health  effects  of  certain  sub- 
stances. Their  judgments  are  subject  to 
diallaige  through  the  elaborate  system  of 
protections  we  have  built  in— hearings. 
leoord-keeplng.  cross-examination  of  wlt- 
neeses.  adjudicatory  decision-making  and.  fi- 
nally. Judicial  review.  That  system  is  fair, 
OMB  intruding  from  behind  closed  doors  is 
not. 

There  are  other  sorry  examples  of  inap- 
propriate interference  by  OMB.  A  study 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  last  year  by 
scientists  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Med- 
icine revealed  that  OMB  had  abused  its  au- 
thority and  impeded  studies  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  designed  to  address  im- 
portant health  and  safety  questions.  The 
review  found  that  OMB  was  seven  times 
more  likely  to  reject  studies  with  an  envi- 
ronmental or  occupational  health  focus 
than  to  reject  studies  that  focused  on  issues 
relating  to  traditional  diseases.  Similarly, 
OMB  often  rejected  CDC  studies  of  repro- 
ductive hasarda— such  as  the  health  effects 
of  video  display  termtaials.  The  Harvard-Mt. 
Sinai  report  made  it  absolutely  clear,  as  I 
said  in  my  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Encsgy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, that  "OMB's  office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  has  flaunted  Congres- 
sional intent.  .  .  .  Rather  than  protecting 
the  public  against  unnecessary  government 
intnistlon.  OMB  has  delayed,  impeded,  and 
thwarted  governmental  research  efforts  de- 
signed to  re^Tond  to  public  demands  for  an- 
swers to  serious  health  questions."  I  main- 
tained then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  affirmative  duty  under  the  law 
to  respond  to  such  public  concerns— most  es- 
pecially when  they  relate  to  public  health 
and  safety. 
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Despite  our  concerns  and  the  adverse  pub- 
licity. OMB's  Administrative  of  its  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  OMB  will  continue  to 
interfere  in  the  area  of  regulation  and 
health-related  research— even  though  it  is 
clearly  unfair  and  probably  unlawful  While 
I  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  lesson  of 
basic  fairness  would  be  understood,  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
best  safety  and  health  guidelines  we  can  de- 
velop, and  to  ensure  that  they  are  imple- 
mented fully. 

OSHA  is  another  sad  example  of  what 
happens  when  devastating  staff  and  budget 
cuts  are  Imposed  that  render  the  agency  in- 
capable of  even  coming  close  to  carrying  out 
its  statutory  responsibilities.  AU  too  often 
imder  the  current  regime,  OSHA  has  been 
able  only  to  evaluate,  but  not  to  act  on. 
workplace  safety  and  health  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  saga  of  the  EPA.  where  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  undercut 
the  Agency's  entire  research  and  regulatory 
effort  and  devastated  the  Agency's  budget 
and  staff,  is  being  repeated.  The  research 
arms  of  OSHA,  the  NaUonal  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  has  been 
similarly  rendered  unable  to  nm  a  viable 
program.  Indeed,  adjusted  for  inflation,  the 
NIOSH  budget  has  shrunk  by  almost  50  per- 
cent since  1980.  NIOSH  officials  have  ac- 
knowledged that  reduced  budgets  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Institute  to  meet 
its  responsibUlties  In  a  timely  fashloiL  With- 
out NIOSH  research  providing  a  solid  basis 
for  the  development  of  regulations  by 
OSHA,  the  clear  result  is  a  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  protection  of  our  workers. 

The  most  pernicious  and  ironic  result  of 
this,  of  course,  is  that  the  economic  types  at 
OMB  purport  to  be  saving  business  money 
by  not  regulating,  even  though  there  Is  a 
clear  and  well-esUblished  link  between 
healthy  workers  and  industrial  productivity. 

As  the  number  of  chemicals  and  techno- 
logical hazards  in  the  workplace  continues 
to  increase,  and  their  safe  use  increasingly 
difficult  to  assure,  it  may  be  time  to  initiate 
new  approaches  to  legislation  in  this  area. 
Ideally  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  antici- 
pate emerging  hazards  in  the  workplace. 

One  specific  measure  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  legislation  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, Joe  Gaydos.  His  "High  Risk  Occupa- 
tional Disease  Notification  Act"  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  notify 
workers  who  have  increased  risk  of  develop- 
ing diseases  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  haz- 
ardous substances  in  the  workplace.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and,  although  it  is  opposed  by 
the  Administration  and  certain  industrial 
groups,  it  has  an  excellent  chance  for  suc- 
cess. I  should  add,  however,  that  notifica- 
tion is  no  substitute  for  regulation  or  for 
the  appropriate  fulfillment  of  their  statuto- 
ry mandates  by  both  NIOSH  and  OSHA. 

In  conclusion,  in  a  time  of  increasing  con- 
cern about  the  international  status  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  we  must  ensure  that  Industri- 
al competitiveness  is  restored  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  worker  safety  and  health,  but  with 
full  attention  to  It. 

After  all,  a  healthy  American  worker  is  a 
productive  and  competitive  American 
worker,  and  any  cost  incurred  to  assure  that 
health  is  money  well  spent. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSEIfTATlVKS 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1987 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislatton  to  improve  pension  plan 
coverage  for  the  American  worit  force.  H.R. 
1961.  sponsored  by  Representative  Jef- 
fords, would  expand  our  pension  system  and 
encourage  ongoing  retirement  savings  plans. 
This  legtolation  is  timely  and  deserves  our  at- 
tention. 

Most  employees  who  participate  in  employ- 
er-sponsored pension  plans  accrue  pension 
credit  through  years  of  service  and  annual 
earnings.  H.R.  1961  would  significantly  alter 
the  manner  in  which  pension  benefits  are 
earned.  Instead  of  accruing  retirement  bene- 
fits in  each  separate  employer-sponsored 
plan,  H.R.  1961  would  establish  "portability" 
for  pension  credits.  Workers  would  In  effect 
apply  years  of  service  and  earnings  to  one, 
continuous  career  pension  plan.  I  tieiieve  that 
this  concept  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  to 
ascertain  the  potential  impact  portable  perv 
sion  plans  could  have  on  employers,  employ- 
ees arnJ  the  economy. 

It  is  dear  that  smaller  employers  are  not  en- 
couraged to  sponsor  pension  plans  under  cur- 
rent ERISA  administrative,  fiduciary  and  contri- 
bution requirements.  Simplified  employee 
plans  [SEP's]  as  well  as  401  (k)  salary  reduc- 
tion plans  are  the  primary  pension  plan  alter- 
natives availat)le  to  smaller  employers.  Further 
simplification  of  administrative  requirenrtents 
and  pfxjre  flexible  contribution  requirements  on 
employers  could  potentially  increase  the 
number  of  pension  plans.  H.R.  1961  would  ad- 
dress this  objective. 

An  increasingly  mobile  wori<  force  loses 
future  benefits  because  past  pension  accruals 
are  nonte-ansferrable.  Pension  benefits  are 
often  lost  when  a  worker  separates  from  a 
plan  because  the  employer  or  employee  opts 
for  a  luml)-sum,  cash-out  payment  Emptoyers 
frequently  prefer  to  cash-out  and  emptoyee's 
accrued  pension  credit  in  order  to  avoid  the 
administrative  costs  of  maintaining  an  empkjy- 
ee's  account  Additionally,  cash-outs  are 
oftem  spent  on  current  needs  and  not  rein- 
vested for  retirement  savings.  Census  Bureau 
data  confirms  that  70  percent  of  lumb-sum 
payments  are  spent  on  current  expenses  ar>d 
not  saved  for  future  retirement  needs.  Our  ef- 
forts to  improve  pension  coverage  shouW  pri- 
marily eruxxirage  individual  retirement  plarv 
ning. 

To  this  end,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  future  retirement  income  poiny 
increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the  same? 
What  are  the  possible  effects  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, civil  service  retirement,  and  other  retire- 
ment income  programs?  Who  will  insure  porta- 
ble pension  plan  assets?  What  couW  be  the 
potential  loss  in  tax  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

I  am  supportive  of  efforts  to  erwourage  indi- 
vidual retirement  planning.  Cleariy,  we  must  all 
become  more  cognizant  of  the  necessity  to 
plan  for  our  own  retirement  It  is  no  longer  re- 
alistic to  depend  on  Social  Security  or  other 
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pubiiciy  managed  retirement  programs  for  re- 
tirement income  when  there  are  alternatives. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  ttie  "graying"  of 
America— tiie  dramatic  demographic  changes 
that  we  can  expect  in  the  next  century  make  it 
necessary  to  examine  ttie  adequacy  of  our  re- 
tirement income  polkaes.  Portable  pension 
plans  and  simplified  SEP's  coukf  be  the  keys 
to  reducing  the  elderly  poverty  rate  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  older  Americans. 
H.R.  1961  is  an  insightful,  timely  first  step 
toward  devetoping  a  kxig-term  retirement 
income  polKy. 
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sidewalk  as  a  speeding  car  ran  a  stoplight, 
missing  them  by  2  feet 


EPA  PROPOSES  TO  ALLOW  INAD- 
EQUATE  ASBESTOS  TESTING 
PROCEDURE 


AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSO- 
CIA'nON'S  SAFETY  PATROL 
UFESAVING  MEDAL 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VtBGimA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  nxxith 
of  May,  the  American  Automot>ile  Association 
wtwse  national  headquarters  is  located  in  the 
10th  District  of  Virginia,  is  presenting  five 
young  people  the  higtiest  award  given  to 
members  of  the  school  safety  patrols  through- 
out the  United  States— the  AAA  School  Safety 
Patix>l  Lifesaving  Medal. 

The  lifesaving  medal  program  was  initiated 
in  1949  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  recognize  and  honor  selected  school 
safety  patrol  members  for  their  heroic  lifesav- 
ing contiibution  to  ttieir  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  t>een  nnxe 
ttian  280  boys  and  giris  from  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  been  hon- 
ored with  the  lifesaving  medal.  The  school 
safety  patrol  program  includes  more  ttian 
500,000  children  at  50,000  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  active  natiorial  organizations 
in  the  fields  of  education,  law  enforcement, 
and  safety  selects  deserving  medal  recipients 
from  those  candkJates  wtK>  have  been  official- 
ly nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1987  recipients  of  the  AAA  School 
Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal  are  as  follows: 

Tom  E.  Bulawa.  13,  Sacred  Heart  School, 
Lombard,  IL,  pulled  a  6-year-old  student  from 
the  path  of  a  toain  toaveling  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  first  grader  had  ducked  under  the  cross- 
ing  gate  and  onto  the  railroad  backs. 

Mk:hael  W.  Goin,  13,  Valley  View  Elementa- 
ry, Bloomington,  MN.  pushed  a  first  grader  to 
safety  seconds  before  a  car  failed  to  stop  for 
a  traffic  light  striking  and  pushing  a  stopped 
car  through  the  crosswalk. 

Frank  J.  Kavilanz,  13,  St  Raphael  School, 
Long  Island  City,  NY,  when  leaving  the  school 
cafeteria  for  his  patrol  post  noticed  a  student 
choking  and  unable  to  breattie.  He  performed 
the  Heimlich  maneuver  and  dislodged  a  piece 
of  food  from  tt>e  student's  throat 

Paul  Kolar,  10,  Peck  Elementary,  Centeriine, 
Ml,  rescued  a  5-year-old,  who  was  running  to 
the  scliool  bus  stop,  from  the  path  of  a 
speeding  vehicle  that  ran  the  stop  sign. 

Sotomon  C.  Polk,  11,  Hampton  Elementary, 
Detroit  Ml,  darted  into  the  sti-eet  grabbed  a 
youngster  t>y  the  arm,  pidling  her  safely  to  the 
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OP  NKW  JXRsrr 
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Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  FLORID.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Ager)cy  [EPA]  issued 
proposed  mies  to  provide  for  the  safe  cleanup 
of  asbestos  in  our  Nation's  schools.  The  rules, 
required  by  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emerger>cy 
Response  Act  of  1986  [AHERA],  establish  a 
framewori(  for  school  officials  to  folk>w  in  de- 
tecting arKi  cleaning  up  asbestos. 

WhHe  I  am  pleased  that  EPA  met  ttie  statu- 
tory deadline  in  AHERA  for  proposing  ttie 
rules,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  proposal 
that  I  find  disturbing  because  the  health  of 
schoolchildren  and  empkiyees  is  not  ade- 
quately protected.  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  reoccupaix:y  standard  fol- 
towing  cleanup  work. 

Under  the  EPA  proposal,  one  standard 
using  a  method  known  as  phase  contrast  mi- 
aoscopy  [PCM]  can  be  used  to  judge  the 
adequacy  of  most  cleanup  projects  through 
October  1990.  After  October  1990,  a  stricter 
starxlard  using  a  metfyxJ  known  as  to'ansmis- 
sion  election  mkaoscopy  [TEM]  must  be  em- 
ployed. There  is  no  reason  to  deter  the  strict- 
er standard  when  the  lives  of  schoolchiklren 
are  at  stake. 

Much  of  the  abatement  work  required  by 
AHERA  will  occur  during  the  1989  and  1990 
summer  months.  As  the  proposed  rule  now 
stands,  schoolchildren  and  employees  will 
return  to  schools  that  may  not  be  as  dean  as 
they  shoukj  be. 

If  these  rules  are  going  to  eliminate  the  as- 
t)estos  hazard  in  schools  once  and  for  all,  this 
proposal  must  be  improved.  I  know  teacher 
and  employee  groups  and  sdentifk;  experts 
are  also  concerned,  and  hopefully.  EPA  will 
come  to  the  same  corK;lusk>n. 

An  article  by  Elma  Sabo  in  the  Herald-Tele- 
phone (Bkwmington,  IN)  describes  many  of 
the  deficiencies  of  PCM  and  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  dependence  on  analysis  results 
provkied  t>y  the  microscope.  The  article  also 
discusses  the  ability  of  TEM  to  detect  the 
smallest  often  most  dangerous  asbestos 
fibers.  By  mandating  the  use  of  TEM  immedi- 
ately, EPA  would  be  setting  a  tougher  reoccu- 
pancy  standard  to  protect  our  schootehikiren 
now,  rrat  at  son>e  later  date  after  much  of  tt>e 
cleanup  work  has  been  done. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  excellent 
article  about  etsbestos  testing  procedures; 
[From  The  Bloomington  (IN)  Herald- 
Telephone,  Oct.  9, 1987) 

MosT-UsKD  Asbestos  Testing  Procedure 

SHovtnt  To  Be  Inadequate 

(By  Elma  Sabo) 

Tests  of  air  samples  taken  In  a  room  in  In- 
diana University's  Geology  Building  last 
year  showed  It  to  be  safe  from  airborne  as- 
l>estos  pollution. 

The  university's  industrial  hyglenists  took 
the  tests  t>ecause  asl>estos  was  falling  from 
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celling  beams  exposed  during  renovation, 
which  caused  concern  among  the  graduate 
students  who  used  the  room  as  their  office. 

But  there  is  some  question  about  whether 
the  tests  would  have  been  able  to  find  what 
they  were  looking  for. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  indus- 
trial hyglenists  also  have  collected  air  sam- 
ples In  other  parts  of  the  Oeology  Building 
suspected  of  containing  hazardous  aslMstas. 
None  of  the  air  sample  has  ever  indicated 
alrlMme  asbestos  to  be  a  problem. 

The  same  holds  true  for  air  samples  taken 
in  buildings  with  ast>est06  at  lU's  Joint 
campus  with  Purdue  University  at  Indluap- 
olls. 

These  findings  might  allay  the  fean  of 
many,  but  some  asliestos  air  testing  experts 
might  not  feel  so  sanguine  about  the  re- 
sults. All  the  air  samples  were  analyzed  by 
optical  microscopes,  an  Instrument  numy 
experts  consider  iiudequate  for  asbestos 
testing. 

Asl>est06  is  a  fibrous  mineral  substance. 
Dtu^ble,  flexible  and  heat-resistant,  it  has 
l>een  Included  in  many  construction  prod- 
ucts, especially  flreprooflng  and  Insulation. 
The  substance  is  not  considered  a  hazard  If 
it  Is  Intact.  But  friable  asbestos— asbestos 
that  Is  easily  cnished  by  hand  pressure — Is 
considered  dangerous  because  It  can  break 
Into  microscopic  fll>ers  that  once  they 
become  alrlwme,  can  be  Inhaled  and  cause 
various  types  of  cancer. 

Asbestos  air  pollution  Is  Invisible:  we  can't 
see,  taste  or  smell  It.  The  flt>ers  (which  can 
be  as  tiny  as  a  fraction  of  a  millionth  of  a 
meter)  are  detected  by  using  a  pump  to 
draw  air  through  a  filter,  then  examining 
the  filter  through  a  microscope.  Baaed  on 
the  numl)er  of  asbesto  fibers  discovered  in 
the  examination,  the  air  Is  then  declared 
"sale"  or  "unsafe"  for  breathing. 

Glass  lensed,  optical  microscopes  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  provide  an  adequate 
reading  of  ast>estos  in  air  samples,  numerous 
researchers  have  repwrted  In  recent  years. 
Experts,  such  as  those  at  the  Mount  Slnal 
School  of  Medicine  In  New  York,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  research  Institutes  on  aslies- 
tos  disease,  recommend  that  more  powerfull 
election  microscopes  be  used  Instead  when 
analyzing  asbestos  air  samples. 

One  limit  of  optical  microscopes  is  that 
they  do  not  differentiate  between  asbestos 
flt>ers  and  other  types  of  fibers.  (Cat  hair 
can  look  the  same  as  asbestos  under  them.) 
False  readings  resulting  from  such  tests 
have  caused  removel  of  asbestos  that's  not 
In  hazardous  condition,  critics  charge. 

Another  limit  of  optical  microscopes  is 
their  level  of  magnification.  Optical  micro- 
scopes that  are  used  to  conduct  air  tests  ac- 
cording to  government  standards  have  a 
magnification  limit  of  480  times.  With  this 
limited  magnification,  the  microscopes  are 
unable  to  detect  extremely  tiny  asbestos 
fillers — ones  that  are  smaller  than  .5  mi- 
crons in  diameter.  (A  micron  is  a  millionth 
of  a  meter.)  And  research  has  found  that  it 
is  the  smallest  fibers  the  cause  cancer. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  has  concluded  that  It's 
the  asbestos  fibers  of  less  than  .5  microns  In 
diameter  that  are  the  most  cancer-causing. 
Many  other  studies  have  confirmed  that  the 
submlcron  f  it>ers  are  the  most  dangerous. 

Without  the  ability  to  see  these  tlnest  of 
fibers,  the  optical  microscope  can  show  an 
area  is  clean  when  actually  it  Is  contaminat- 
ed with  the  most  harmful  flt>ers.  And  fibers 
not  counted  by  optical  microscopes  could 
represent  more  than  99  percent  of  the  total 
numl>er  of  fillers  In  a  sample,  reported  the 
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KivtroninenUl  Sclenw  Lab  of  the  Mount 
SlDAl  School  of  Medkdne  to  Congrea  in 
1978. 

Boetron  mlcroaoopes,  on  the  other  hjind, 
are  able  to  detect  flbera  that  are  in  the  sub- 
mlcnm  range.  They  also  are  able  to  differ- 
entiate between  aabeatoa  and  other  fibers. 

While  the  UJB.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  noted  the  superiority  of  elec- 
tron nUcroaoopes— and  has  even  stated  in  a 
guidance  document  that  transmission  elec- 
tron microaoopy  is  the  "method  of  choice" 
for  asbectoB  air  analysis— it  still  allows  the 
use  of  optical  microscopes  for  asbestos  air 
teats. 

"My  sense  that  the  reason  they  are  both 
(allowed)  is  because  of  the  cost  differen- 
tial." wM  Ed  Kline,  director  of  the  EPA's 
Office  of  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  As- 
irtit^iw^»  "Traiumiaaion  electron  microscopy 
(TEM)  is  technically  better,  but  it's  a  lot 
more  expensive." 

TEM  is  expensive  (tests  range  from  $200- 
$000,  according  to  the  EPA),  it's  not  widely 
available,  and  results  can  take  days  to  ana- 
lyse. 

Optical  tests  only  cost  about  $25-$M)  a 
sample,  many  labs  conduct  them  and  results 
can  be  available  in  a  matter  of  hours,  not 
days. 

Morris  French,  a  professor  of  pathology 
and  director  of  lab  safety,  hazardous  chemi- 
cals and  asbestos  at  lUPUI.  said  he  has  lim- 
ited interest  in  using  electron  microscopy  at 
his  campus. 

"If  I  use  the  electron  microscope  I  would 
use  up  all  my  budget  on  a  few  samples."  he 
said,  adding  "almost  all  asbestos  abatement 
would  come  to  a  screeching  halt"  If  electron 
microscopy  were  mandated.  "If  you  had  to 
t^k»  a  hundred  samples,  maybe  several  hun- 
dred samples,  if  you  had  to  use  an  electron 
microscope  to  do  that,  there  would  absolute- 
ly be  no  asbestos  program.  Period.  We'd 
spend  it  all  on  electron  microscopes." 

To  encourage  its  use  "would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  Industry,  to  abatement  companies 
and  to  federal,  state  and  local  institutions 
that  have  to  remove  asbestos,"  he  said. 

But  lU-Bloomington's  industrial  hygienist 
Richard  Breeden  has  expressed  Interest  in 
conducting  TEM  tests.  In  a  November  1985 
memo  to  J.  Terry  Clapacs,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Physical  Facilities.  Breeden  wrote 
that  "it  is  imperative  that  we  begin  a  mini- 
mal TEM  sampling  program  to  include  one 
sample  in  each  public  area  with  exposed  as- 
bestos and  one  clearance  sample  on  each 
large  abatement  project." 

"The  last  two  asliestos  conference  I  at- 
tended, sponsored  by  the  National  Asbestos 
Council  and  the  University  of  Kentucliy, 
stressed  the  need  for  the  analysis  of  asbes- 
tos air  samples  using  the  transmission  elec- 
tron microscope,"  he  wrote. 

The  memo  listed  13  areas  on  the  Bloom- 
ingttm  campus  which  "should  be  sampled  as 
soon  as  possible,"  with  a  total  cost  of  about 
$4,000. 

Included  in  the  listing  were  five  sites  in 
the  Geology  Building,  the  mechanical  room 
in  Eigeimiann  Hall,  the  lobby  and  10th  floor 
of  the  Main  Library  and  the  lobby  of  the  In- 
diana Memorial  Union. 

But  when  recently  asked  about  the  memo, 
Breeden  said  he  was  "not  planning  to  do 
any  of  that  that  I  proposed."  b<»cause  his  de- 
partment's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986-87 
did  not  allow  him  to  spend  money  on  it. 

An  alternative  to  the  accurate  but  expen- 
sive transmission  electron  microscope  and 
the  inexpensive  but  often  inaccurate  optical 
mlcroacope,  is  the  scanning  electron  micro- 
scope (SEM).  It  is  not  as  powerful  as  the 
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TEM.  but  it  is  able  to  detect  small  asbestos 
fibers.  SEM  tests  also  are  much  more  af- 
fordable than  TEM  tests.  The  EPA  esti- 
mates they  range  from  $50-$300— and  many 
more  labs  are  able  to  conduct  SEM  tests 
than  TEIM  tests. 

The  EPA  has  not  recommended  its  use, 
however,  because  there  Is  no  standard  test- 
ing procedure  yet  developed  for  it. 

But  the  agency  Is  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop  a 
standard  testing  procedure  to  use  with  the 
SEM  and  it  should  be  completed  soon,  said 
Robert  Sommer,  professional  staff  member 
to  a  House  of  Representatives  subcommit- 
tee. 

A  bill  passed  Congress  last  week  would  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  make  sure  that  K  through 
12  schools  use  either  scanning  or  transmis- 
sion electron  microscopy  to  determine  when 
air  in  areas  where  asbestos  has  been  re- 
moved is  clean. 

The  order  is  part  of  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  of  1986,  legislation 
designed  to  give  K  through  12  schools  spe- 
cific guidance  on  how  to  manage  asbestos. 
The  bill  awaits  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
signature  before  becoming  law. 

Even  those  to  whom  the  bill  doesn't  apply 
would  be  wise  to  use  electron  microscopy  for 
asbestos  air  tests,  according  to  some  experts 
in  the  field. 

Failure  to  use  "state-of-the-art"  equip- 
ment, such  as  electron  microscopes,  could 
bring  legal  trouble  in  the  future.  Architect 
Paul  Qetz,  who  worked  as  an  asbestos  con- 
sultant for  CSS  and  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C., 
warns  against  ignoring  such  equipment  in 
"Testing  Buildings  for  Asbestos  Hazards,"  a 
videotape  produced  by  SourcePinders,  an  as- 
tjestos  information  service. 

"It  is  important  to  know  that  legally  if  a 
technique  of  the  state  of  the  art  is  known, 
you  have  the  legal  responsibility  to  use  that 
technique,  that  state  of  the  art,  and  not  just 
abide  by  the  current  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions of  your  governmental  authorities," 
Getz  said  in  the  videotape. 

But  those  who  support  electron  microsco- 
py are  themselves  divided  on  when  it  should 
be  used. 


GENERAL  FRANCIS  B.  SPINOLA 
HONORED 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  that  a  foun- 
tain will  be  dedicated  at  a  residentiaJ  condo- 
minium in  my  district  to  honor  Gen.  Frarxas  B. 
Spinda,  the  first  Italian-American  to  serve  In 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Since  no  other  memorials 
or  monuments  are  dedicated  to  General  Spin- 
ola  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
story  o'  this  great  hero. 

General  Spinola  was  bom  on  March  19, 
1821  at  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island.  NY.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844  and  commenced  practice  In  Brooklyn, 
NY.  General  Spinola  was  elected  a  New  York 
commissioner  at  age  22.  He  was  serving  as  a 
Democratic  State  legislator  from  Brooklyn 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  brig- 
adier general  of  volunteers  "for  meritorious 
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conduct  in  racnjiting  ar)d  organizing  a  brigade 
of  four  regiments  and  accompanying  them  to 
the  fieki."  He  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  In  August  1865.  after  having  been 
twk»  wounded.  General  Spinola  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  50th,  51st  and  52d  Con- 
gresses. He  represented  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  whk:h  currently  is  a  part  of  ttie 
district  I  represent  He  served  from  March  4, 
1887.  until  his  death  in  Washington.  DC,  on 
April  14,  1891.  During  a  memorial  servk:e  held 
by  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  one  of  the 
general's  colleagues  stated  that  General  Spin- 
ola, "loved  America  with  an  Italian  devotion." 
As  the  first  Italian-American  Member  of 
Ck)ngress  and  one  of  only  two  Italian  Anf>eri- 
can's  honored  by  a  wartime  appointment  to 
general  by  Presklent  Lincoln,  this  honor  is 
long  overdue. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCAUrORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  colleagues.  Congressman  Rick  Lehman, 
Congressman  Chip  Pashavan,  and  Congress- 
man Bill  Thomas  in  saluting  the  California 
raisin  Industry  during  Natk>nal  Raisin  Week, 
May  2  and  May  9. 

The  Califomja  raisin  industry  has  been 
woriung  to  expand  its  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  through  Imaginative  inno- 
vatk>ns  and  expanded  promotional  efforts. 
This  work  will  be  highlighted  during  the  cele- 
bratkin  of  Natk>nal  Raisin  Week. 

The  televisron  raisin  characters  have 
darK»d  their  way  to  an  all-time  high  in  natron- 
al  recognition  for  the  California  raisin  Industry. 
This  industry  Is  the  producer  and  processor  of 
all  U.S.  raisins  and  one-third  of  the  worid's 
raisin  supply.  The  television  raisin  characters 
will  soon  be  appearing  on  an  array  of  promo- 
tk>nal  items,  such  as  coffee  mugs,  T-shirts, 
beach  towels,  children's  toys  and  coloring 
books,  in  a  merchandising  and  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

The  Califomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board  is  also 
planning  a  "Name  the  Raisin"  contest  this  fall. 
Fan  clubs  have  been  formed  in  recognition  of 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  raisin  charac- 
ters, who  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
national  magazine  stories,  network  newscasts 
and  entertainment  shows,  as  well  as  local 
shows  in  various  cities. 

The  success  of  the  raisin  industry  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  economk:  future  of 
many  thousands  of  U.S.  reskJents  wfra  are  in- 
volved in  the  productron,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting of  this  product  This  product  is  pur- 
cfiased  by  millions  of  consumers  for  snacks, 
bakery  goods,  cereals,  cooking,  and  a  variety 
of  otfier  uses. 

The  California  raisin  industry  benefits  from  a 
wkle  variety  of  efforts  from  various  interests. 
The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
[CALRAB]  merits  special  recoginitran  for  its 
aggressive  advertising  and  research  activities. 
whk:h  have  dramatically  increased  raisin  sales 
in  recent  years.  Utilizing  funds  provided  by 
participating  producer  and  processor  mem- 
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bers,  CALRAB  carries  on  its  program  of  ad- 
vertising and  pronvjtion  in  tf>e  United  States 
and  in  countries  throughcxjt  the  world,  in  co- 
operation with  ttie  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  The  Raisin 
Bargaining  Association  has  also  brought  grow- 
ers and  packers  togetfier  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  give  them  a  better  voice  in  marketing.  The 
raisin  growers  and  packers  also  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  vital  industry. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Raisin  Administiative  (Committee  and 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board  wtK>  oper- 
ate under  Federal  marketing  orders.  These 
bodies  have  done  a  tot  to  accomplish  an  or- 
derly marketing  of  raisin  crops. 

The  Raisin  Wives  of  Califomia  shouW  also 
be  congratulated  for  ttieir  contributions  to  the 
industry's  promoticxtal  efforts  through  tfieir 
spons(xship  of  the  National  Raisin  (3ueen 
ciontest,  whKh  has  grown  Increasingly  popular 
each  year.  The  1966-87  National  Raisin 
Queen,  representing  tt>e  California  raisin  irv 
dustry.  made  a  variety  of  appearances  in 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  in  October 
1986. 

In  April  1987,  Vne  Raisin  Wives  of  Califomia 
arxJ  the  Califomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
hosted  Japan's  Tohato  Raisin  Princess, 
Masaki  Arakla,  wfx>  represents  Japan's 
secorKJ  largest  maker  of  C(x>kies  and  candy. 
Masaki  is  known  as  the  Tohato  "All  Raisin" 
Princess  after  the  brand  nanra  of  Tohato's 
baked  goods  containing  raisins. 

For  these  and  many  other  efforts,  for  its  ef- 
fective use  of  the  self-help  tools  of  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising  in  the  best  American 
tradition,  ttie  Califomia  raisin  industry  de- 
serves a  special  salute  during  National  Raisin 
Week. 


HORACE  GREELEY  STUDENTS 
TOURED  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  a  group  of  students  from  my  district 
wfK)  recentty  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
2  weeks.  On  February  11,  22  students  from 
Horace  Greeley  High  School  in  Chappaqua, 
NY,  their  Russian  teacher  Mrs.  Suzi  l^ovak, 
and  several  cfiaperones  embarked  on  an  ad- 
venture tfiat  proved  culturally  broadening  lor 
all  who  went 

In  addition  to  visiting  historic  sites  such  as 
the  Kremlin,  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  and  Lenin's 
tomb,  tt)e  students  learned  atxxjt  the  Russian 
people  firsthand  thrcxjgh  visits  to  sctraols  in 
both  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  department 
stores,  and  discos.  The  Greeley  group  was 
impressed  with  the  courtesy  arid  wannth  of 
the  Russians  they  encountered,  especially  ttie 
high  sch<x>l  students  they  met  Stuidents  were 
often  invited  to  meals  in  Russian  frames,  dis- 
cussed United  States-U.S.S.R.  relations,  and 
bBded  rock  and  roll  cassettes  with  ttieir  Rus- 
sian counterparts. 

One  of  the  students  wtx>  ti^veled  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Gil  Rent>erg,  recounted  his  ex- 
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periertce  in  the  school  newspaper,  the  Gree- 
ley Tritxjne.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  excerpts  from  his  article  ttiat  I  have 
Inserted  t>elow,  and  to  join  me  in  commending 
him  and  his  classmates  for  undertaking  ttieir 
trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Furttiermore,  I 
salute  tf>eir  Russian  teacher,  Suzi  Novak,  and 
principal,  Ed  Hart,  who  provided  the  opportuni- 
ty for  such  a  memorable  educational  experi- 
ence. 

[From  the  Chi^paqua  (NT)  Horace  Greeley 
High  School  Tribune,  liu.  11, 1987] 

ORKEixsr  Behhid  the  Iron  Curtaim:  A 

Crronicue  of  thx  Russian  Trip 

(By  OU  Reinberg  > 

Not  many  Americans  ever  get  to  see  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  for  twenty-two 
Horace  Oreeley  students  it  was  a  dream 
come  true.  On  February  11,  Russian  teacher 
Suzi  Novak  left  with  seventeen  of  her  Rus- 
sian 2  students,  five  "angles"  (those  who  are 
unable  to  speak  Russian),  and  her  husband 
Jim,  for  a  nine  day  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Accompanying  the  group  was  Irene  Berns, 
who  taught  French  and  Russian  at  Oreeley 
before  her  retirement  six  years  ago. 

The  afternoon  we  met  our  guide,  Mlsha, 
who  would  say  with  us  until  we  left  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
Mlsha.  We  sarcastically  nicknamed  him 
"Mr.  Personality."  He  actually  did  have  a 
go(xl  personality,  but  he  just  tried  to  keep  it 
hidden  by  remaining  aloof.  (The  one  time 
he  let  himself  laugh  with  us  was  at  the 
opera  one  night,  when  Jaik  MlUer  started 
mimicking  the  singers,  and  Mlsha  tried  In 
vain  to  stifle  his  laughter.) 

Mlsha  led  us  on  a  tour  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  is  the  old  part  of  the  city.  "Kremlin" 
means  "fortress"  in  Russian.  Americans 
think  of  the  Kremlin  as  being  only  a  build- 
ing in  which  the  Soviet  government  works, 
but  It  is  actually  a  square  with  museums 
and  churches  as  well.  We  did  not  get  to 
enter  any  government  buildings. 

On  Sunday  Misha  gave  us  a  tour  of  the 
Moscow  underground.  Unlike  New  York's 
paint  covered  subways,  the  Soviets  have  a 
very  clean  group  of  trains.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  different  stops  are  decorated  with 
expensive  tiles  and  sculpture,  and  one  stop 
even  has  stained  glass  windows.  There  are 
no  homeless  people  on  the  side  of  the 
traclis.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  subway 
system  is  completely  different  from  ours. 

After  lunch  in  the  hotel,  we  were  given 
free  time  in  which  to  explore  the  city.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recount  what  hap- 
pened that  afternoon  because,  once  again, 
there  were  twenty-two  unique  experiences. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent places  most  of  us  visited. 

The  main  attraction  was  G.U.M..  the  big- 
gest department  store  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Situated  on  Red  Square,  G.U.M.,  has  miles 
of  walkways,  all  of  them  surrounded  by 
stalls  selling  different  goods,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  electronic  gear,  tools,  and  every- 
thing else  one  would  find  In  a  department 
store.  Even  two  minutes  before  closing  time, 
the  store  is  overcrowded.  O.U.M.  is  well- 
decorated,  and  well-lighted,  and  would  make 
a  very  enjoyable  outing  If  there  weren't  so 
many  people  there. 

But  the  real  value  In  l>eing  loose  on  the 
town  was  not  to  go  shopping,  but  to  experi- 
ence a  part  of  Soviet  life.  We  were  alone, 
and  had  only  ova  broken  Russian  to  help  us 
survive.  The  Russians  were  courteous  and 
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helpful  to  us.  They  recognize  tourists  imme- 
diately, and  have  the  same  knack  for  telling 
If  one  is  American.  Sometimes  they  can  get 
too  friendly,  such  as  the  time  one  Ruaaian 
stopped  our  group  and  asked  us  where  we 
were  going  Just  so  he  could  give  us  direc- 
tions, even  though  we  already  knew  the  di- 
rections. 

We  found  that  most  Russians  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  some  of  them  were  fluent.  Most  of 
the  fluent  ones  were  interested  In  tw**^tnf 
black  market  trades  with  us.  They  approach 
tourists  and  ask  them  to  trade  something: 
jeans,  shoes,  shirts,  walkmen.  or  anything 
else  from  the  west.  Russian  youths  love  to 
wear  American  clothing,  so  these  Russians 
are  willing  to  offer  jewelry  and  art  pieces 
worth  over  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
blue  jeans. 

The  night  the  group  went  to  the  BQUrov 
Ballet,  another  world-famous  l>allet  ccnnpa- 
ny.  I  stayed  In  the  hotel,  and  had  an  experi- 
ence which  I  would  like  to  tell.  Earlier  that 
day  I  had  been  approached  In  a  store  by  two 
Russians  about  my  age  who  wanted  to 
trade.  Finally  I  gave  in.  and  we  agreed  to 
meet  at  a  bus  stop  near  the  hotel  at  8:00.  I 
went  there,  and  found  the  two  boys,  who 
were  both  named  Deema,  with  a  girl  named 
Olga.  We  made  the  trade— the  Red  Army 
belts  for  my  cool  mirror  shades,  a  RUN- 
D.M.C.  tape  ("This  is  great  new  American- 
music  which  hasn't  reached  you  yet.  Toull 
t>e  the  first  on  the  block  to  own  it."),  a  Coca- 
Cola  head  band  and  Coca-Cola  wristt>ands— 
and  then  they  offered  to  show  me  the  city. 
We  took  a  bus  to  a  subway  station,  and  then 
went  to  the  center  of  town,  where  we  found 
a  restaurant  that  we  could  sit  and  talk  in. 
Unfortimately  I  made  no  notes  at  the  time, 
but  I  do  remember  some  things  they  said. 
They  know  a  lot  about  American  sports  and 
music,  for  example.  They  listen  to  Voice  of 
America  radio  to  get  news  of  our  culture. 
They  also  have  seen  "Airplane,"  "History  of 
the  World."  "Rambo,"  "Rocky,"  and  several 
James  Bond  movies. 

They  asked  me  if  people  in  American  were 
religious,  and  then  proudly  reported  that 
they  are  all  atheists.  They  had  heard  of 
"Amerika,"  and  were  concerned  about  it.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  they  have  propa- 
ganda of  their  own.  and  that,  in  addlticm. 
few  people  believe  that  stuff  anyway.  We 
discussed  politics  and  other  things  for  two 
hours  almost,  and  they  learned  as  much 
about  Americans  as  I  learned  about  Rus- 
sians. Olga  and  I  agreed  to  write,  and  the 
four  of  us  parted  at  the  hotel  as  friends. 

Later  on  that  night  we  celebrated  the  end 
of  the  trip,  and  the  next  morning  flew  to 
Helsinki,  where  we  forced  our  grulde  to  take 
us  to  the  nearest  McDonald's.  The  transi- 
tion to  a  western  country  is  harsh  after 
being  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  so  long.  The 
colors  and  noises  and  the  presence  of  adver- 
tisements seemed  unreal  to  us,  but  we  quick- 
ly got  used  to  it.  We  flew  home  on  Monday, 
and  were  all  home  by  7:30  p.m. 

There  is  little  more  than  can  be  said.  For 
each  of  us,  the  trip  was  a  learning  experi- 
ence, and  we  bring  back  many  memories. 
We  now  aU  view  Russians  In  a  different  way. 
although  we  still  feel  the  same  way  about 
their  oppressive  government.  Everyone  who 
went  on  the  trip  would  do  it  again.  Al- 
though none  of  us  will  be  able  to  take  It, 
Mrs.  Novak  is  planning  another  one  in  two 
years. 


■  ^ c    likoir 
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MISSIS8IFPIAN  PERFORSiS  AT 
CARNEGIE  HALL 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

ormnuaim 
Dl  TBB  HOUn  OF  KBranBrTATlVES 

Tueadaw.  Mav  5. 1987 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  liliillilrri  Mr.  SpMdter.  it 
to  wNh  grMi  piMwr*  ttwl  i  rlM  toctay  to  piry 
tribuM  to  »*>.  Tommi*  H.  SiMiwt  w»w  ap- 
pMWi  at  Cvmgto  Htf  on  Apil  14.  1987,  in 
■n  tfMv  nrMmofW  oonocrt  tribut*  to  contral- 
to Cwoi  Brio*  to  b«wM  Itw  Cinwnon  Circuit 
Opva  ComfMwiy.  Mra-  StoMWt  is  an  assistant 
liiutsssor  of  apMCti  at  J«:kson  Slate  Univer- 
sity «id  ilractar  of  the  Dunbar  Dramatic  Guild. 

To  reach  such  heights  and  to  stand  on  that 
Natoflcii  stage  wNh  such  giants  as  Oscar 
Aw«d  winnsr  Cetosto  Hofcn.  Cab  Callowray. 
Don  SNriay.  and  WWam  Warfield  was  certain- 
ly «i  outstandtog  achievement  for  a  native 
lissiisippian.  The  response  to  her  presenta- 
tions of  Mwgval  Waker's  poem  "I  Want  to 
Write"  wd  Alee  Waaisr's  passage  "We  Are  a 
Paopte"  was  rsceived  wMh  high  praise. 

Mr*.  Stowwt  has  siready  received  a  number 
of  oftar*  to  pertann  around  the  country,  in- 
dudtog  a  contract  to  peitorm  with  either 
E«th*  Kitt  or  Jennifer  HoHday  in  January 
1968  in  Swt  Diego.  CA,  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King  celebration.  She  wi  also  perform  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perlbnning  Arts  In 
June  1968. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alien  Stewart 
of  Jadcson.  MS.  is  the  mother  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  She  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  from  Jactoon  State  University  and  her 
mastors  from  the  University  of  California.  She 
is  currently  on  leave  of  absence  from  Jackson 
State  to  further  her  studies  at  Florida  State 
Urwsraity  in  Tallahassee  where  she  is  a 
McKnight  doctoral  fellow. 

She  stwred  in  the  American  premiere  of 
"Unde  M"  bf  Dnic  and  the  world  premiere  of 
"Too  Much  Chain  To  Swim  With"  by  Miner. 
Her  television  credtts  include  "Nightmare." 
"Badham  County,"  "Roll  of  Thunder,"  "Hear 
My  Cry."  "I  Know  Why  the  Caged  Birt  Sings." 
"Just  Around  the  Comer,"  "Don't  Look  Back," 
and  "Courtship." 

In  mpeailng  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Mrs.  Stewart 
served  not  only  as  a  talent  from  Mississippi, 
but  «tao  as  an  ambassador  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  call  now  on  ail 
my  coWeaguos  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  ioin  me  in  extendtoig  our  warmest  con- 
gratulalions  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Tommie 
Stewart  and  in  exterxSng  our  best  wishes  for 
her  continued  success. 


NEW  YORK  NIGHTMARE 


UMI 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MOHTAHA 

ni  THX  Hovsx  or  BintssBirrATivxs 

Tue$day.  May  5,  1987 
Mr.  MARLENEE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  contin- 
utfy  amazed  how  our  legal  system  is  harass- 
ing a  citizen  whose  only  crime  is  his  effort  to 
protect  his  life  from  criminals. 

MWons  of  average  Americans  who  are  daily 
confronted  with  the  threat  of  crime  can  per- 
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aonally  relate  to  the  dilemma  faced  by  Bern- 
hard  Qoetz  2  years  ago  when  confronted  by 
four  young  thugs  on  a  New  York  subway. 
,  The  foltowing  arttele  from  the  May  3,  1987 
BHNngs  Gazette  clearty  illustrates  the  circum- 
stances sunxxinding  Mr.  Goetz's  case: 
New  York  Niobtkabk 

Nkw  Yohk  (AP).— The  guide  was  Bem- 
hmrd  Ooets.  and  the  tour  took  a  packed 
courtroom  through  New  York— not  the  glis- 
tening New  York  of  Broadway  and  the 
SUtue  of  Ul>erty.  but  the  Godforsaken  city 
of  Goetz's  nlglunares. 

"I  should  have  moved  out,  I  should  have 
moved  out,"  a  despairing  Goetz  told  New 
Hampshire  police  on  Dec.  31, 1984. 

It  was  too  late  to  change  addresses.  Nine 
days  Iwfore.  he  liad  shot  four  young  men  on 
a  Manhattan  subway  train,  and  overnight 
he  was  a  national  phenomenon.  Some  called 
him  the  Subway  Vigilante. 

Last  week,  after  28  months,  his  trial  on  at- 
tempted murder  charges  l>egan.  And  though 
he  didn't  take  the  stand,  Goetz  was  the  star 
witness  in  the  early  going  in  a  replay  of  tils 
tape-recorded  New  Hampshire  Interview. 

It  is  a  harrowing  Upe.  The  high-pitched 
voice  of  Goetz  echoed  through  the  vault- 
like  courtroom  for  two  hours.  Goetz's  voice 
would  discuss  the  shootings  in  clinical 
detail,  and  then  he  would  choke  up.  "The 
facts  are  so  cold  and  horrible,  it's  disgust- 
ing," he  said. 

When  Goetz  told  why  he  shot  Troy 
Canty.  James  Ramseur,  Barry  Allen  and 
Darrell  Cabey,  and  when  he  told  why  he 
carried  a  Smith  <b  Wesson  .38  Special  In  a 
waist  holster,  his  explanation  was  simple: 
New  York. 

"In  New  York,  people  do  crimes  all  the 
time  and  they  get  away  with  them,  all  the 
time,"  Goetz  said. 

Goetz  said  he  knew  the  four  were  about  to 
rob  him.  New  York  is  the  home  of  his  elec- 
trical consulting  company,  but  It  Is  a  deceit- 
ful place  to  do  business:  "You  leam  to  hide 
your  intentions  in  the  business  world  of 
New  York." 

To  Goetz.  New  York  is  a  place  where  mug- 
gers attack  and  injure  people  and  escape  on 
minor  charges  of  "mischievous  mischief." 
Goetz  actually  had  l)een  mugged  in  1981. 

It  Is  a  place  where  thugs  ask  his  building 
superintendent  "How  you  doing?"  and  then 
break  his  ribs,  nose  and  hip.  Years  later,  a 
simple  "How  you  doing?"  makes  the  super 
lose  control  of  his  bowels. 

It  Is  a  place  where  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment sends  armed  guards  to  follow  and  pro- 
tect garlMkge  trucks.  (Asked  if  there  was  any 
truth  to  Goetz's  allegation,  a  department 
spokesman  s&id,  "Altsolutely  none.") 

"I'm  not  a  fighter,  or  something  like  that, 
but  you  have  to  think  in  a  cold-blooded  way 
in  New  York."  Goetz  said,  no  matter  how 
"murderous  and  savage  and  monstrous" 
that  might  seem. 

Six  of  the  12  jurors  have  been  victims  of 
crimes  ranging  from  subway  muggings  to 

apartment  break-ins  to  car  thefts,  but  no 
one  knows  whether  they  sympathize  with 

Goetz's  depiction  of  a  ghastly  Gotham. 
Goetz   had   some   sympathy   among  the 

crowds  that  regularly  lined  up  outside  the 

fifth-floor  court  room  for  a  chance  to  watch 

the  trial.  "I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 

in  his  place,"  said  one  New  Yorker.  Artie 

Richmond. 
The  case  has  "touched  a  raw  nerve  in  the 

American  anatomy,"  said  prosecutor  Greg- 
ory Waples  in  his  opening  statement. 
The  court  was  filled  all  week;  as  many  as 

65  reporters  and  courtroom  artists  from  as 
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far  away  as  Japan  attended  the  sessions, 
watching  the  39-year-old  Goetz's  every 
move,  noting  how  he  was  dressed  (Invariably 
in  an  open  shirt  and  blue  jeans),  keeping 
track  of  when  he  laughed. 


THE  APACHE  ATTACK 
HELICOPTER:  A  GOOD  WEAPON 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OPIOSSOUU 
in  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRCSKHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  fnxn  a 
review  of  the  available  information  from  hear- 
ings, ottier  than  deliberattons,  and,  in  partKu- 
lar,  the  views  so  ekx^uentty  expressed  by  our 
colleagues,  it  is  the  dear  consensus  of  ttiis 
body  that  it  is  essential  to  continue  production 
Of  the  Apache  Attack  Helkx>pter  until  the  total 
Army  is  properly  equipped.  Seldom  is  an  issue 
so  pronounced  and  clear  as  this  one  is. 

The  Army  says  the  attack  helicopter  is  one 
of  the  three  major  weapons  systems  required 
to  accomplish  the  close  combat  mis8ior>— the 
others  are  the  tank  and  personnel  carrier. 

Since  fielding  of  the  Apache  began  last 
year,  the  Army  has  repeatedly  declared  it  to 
be  a  success  story.  The  Apache  is  a  very  ef- 
fective tank  killer  and  does  everything  that  ttie 
Army  expected  or  wanted  It  to  6o — arxJ  more. 

The  increasing  Soviet  attack  heikx)pter 
threat  is  signifKant,  and  the  Apache  Is  a  major 
means  to  counter  that  threat. 

Apache  production  Is  running  smoothly  and 
fiekling  the  aircraft  is  progressing  extremely 
weU. 

Improvements  and  expanded  capabilities 
such  as  air  to  air  are  being  pursued  to  In- 
crease the  already  awesome  effectiveness  of 
this  fighting  aircraft 

The  Army  and  the  United  States  needs  an 
attack  helicopter  production  base  In  Vne  event 
of  mobilization. 

Extended  production  Is  essential  if  the  Amry 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  are  to  be  prop- 
erty equipped  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  Apache  Is  one  of  the 
best  bargains  in  ttie  Department  of  Defense. 
Its  unit  cost  is  still  well  below  ttie  estimated 
unit  cost  when  Congress  approved  Apache 
prcxiuction  several  years  ago. 

In  closing.  I  applaud  ttiis  body  for  its  recog- 
nition of  ttie  merits  of  the  Apache,  and  for 
provkJing  for  its  continued  production.  It's 
good  for  America. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD 
COMMUNICATION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
in  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
in  ttie  House  today  the  Occupational  Hazard 
Communication  Act  of  1987.  I  am  very 
pleased  ttiat  I  am  joined  in  sponsorship  of  this 
measure  by  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee,  Congressman  Jef- 
fords and  Congressman  Bauenger. 
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The  Healtti  and  Safety  Subcommittee  has 
for  some  time  now  been  considering  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  High  Risk  Occupational  Dis- 
ease NotifKation  and  Prevention  Act,  H.R. 
162.  TTiat  ie^slation  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  "risk  notifnation."  Under  that  legislation,  a 
board  composed  primarily  of  health  profes- 
stonals  woukJ  be  appointed  and  given  ti'emen- 
dous  power  and  responsibility  to  determine 
whKh  workers  and  former  workers  should  be 
notified  that  ttiey  may  be  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease,  based  on  some  previous  exposure 
to  ctierrucais  or  ottier  hazardous  substances. 

I  (to  want  to  Indicate  that  some  of  ttie  most 
apparent  "technical"  problems  with  H.R.  162 
as  introduced  have  been  addressed.  There  re- 
mains very  serious  concerns,  however,  atxxjt 
ttie  liaiiiiity  and  insurance  implications  of  this 
legislation.  Although  there  Is  an  attempt  made 
in  ttie  bill  to  separate  the  notice  procedure  in 
the  legislation  from  workers  compensation 
and  product  and  tort  liability  systems,  the 
"wall"— to  use  a  description  given  to  us  by 
one  of  our  Nation's  leading  liatxlity  law  ex- 
perts— has  many  holes  in  it.  and  many  un- 
founded claims  would  relatively  easily  jump 
over  it  We  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure,  from  our 
ernplcyers  zbout  ttie  (X}sts  of  liatiility  insur- 
ance. While  we  may  have  differing  opink>ns 
about  what  is  necessary  to  correct  existing 
problems,  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  wants  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  potentially  could  greatiy 
exacerbate  those  costs. 

There  also  remains  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  «'.-tiether  a  "risk  notifketion"  bill  of  this 
type  could  actually  work,  or  if  It  woukJ  do  any- 
thing to  improve  the  health  of  workers  arid 
former  workers.  Questions  of  "risk,"  of  wheth- 
er a  certain  exposure  caused  a  given  injury, 
and  whether  such  notice  might  actually  con- 
tritxjte  to  cxxupational  injury,  are  exti'emely 
diffknilt  and  debatable  within  the  scientific 
community,  as  we  lieard  over  and  over  during 
the  sutxxKnmlttee  hearings.  Yet  we  would  t>e 
mandating  a  new,  nationwicie  system  as 
though  all  of  these  basic  questions  were  an- 
swered. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  worker  notifke- 
tion  program  already  operatk>nal  under  OSHA, 
and.  in  an  expanded  way,  in  many  States.  Our 
legislation  would  build  on  that  system.  There 
is  no  question  ttiat  the  OSHA  program  has 
had  pr(}blems  (I  would  submit  that  a  new  "risk 
notification"  prcjgram  would  have  similar 
delays)  and  our  legislation  addresses  those 
shortcomings.  It  requires  that  within  1  year 
OSHA  issue  amended  hazard  communk»tion 
standards  which  apply  to  all  employers.  It  also 
requires  that  this  information  be  made  avail- 
able to  former  employees,  that  material  safety 
data  sheets  include  summaries  written  in  non- 
technk^  language,  and  ttiat  employers  pro- 
vkle  beginning  and  refresher  ti-aining  as 
needed  conceming  ttie  kjentifreation  and  han- 
dling of  hazantous  materials.  In  acMition,  ttie 
legislation  requires  that  OSHA  update  its  list 
of  hazarctous  substances  and  ttie  applicable 
exposure  limits  within  1  year. 

Finally,  our  legislation  includes  creation  of  a 
(x>mmissk>n  to  study  the  entire  question  of  the 
feasitMlity  and  effectiveness  of  a  risk  notifke- 
tion  program  to  answer  the  many  questions 
raised  during  our  hearings.  There  are  simply 
too  many  unanswered  questions  and 
potentialities  for  unfounded  liatxlity  exposure 
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to  put  in  place  such  a  system  wittiout  furttier 
study. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


MEDICAID  NURSING  HOME 
QUALITT  CARE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHKUur 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bepresentatites 

Txiesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  DINGEU..  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Califomia.  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  I  are  pleased  to  intioduce  ttie 
Medk»kJ  Nursing  Home  Quality  Care  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987.  Eight  ottier  Members  have 
joined  with  us. 

Despite  extensive  Government  regulatkxi 
for  mcxe  than  10  years,  ttie  sad  fact  Is  that 
ttiere  is  still  reason  for  concern  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  care  and  ttie  quality  of  life  of  nursing 
home  resklents  around  this  country. 

Ttie  bill  we  are  inti^odudng  embodies  ttie 
recommendations  made  last  year  by  ttie  insti- 
tute of  Medk^ine  of  ttie  National  Academy  oH 
Sciences  in  its  report  "Improving  the  Quality 
of  Care  in  Nursing  Homes."  It  is  similar  to 
H.R.  5450  wtiich  we  inttcxkjced  and  conski- 
ered  during  ttie  99th  (Congress.  The  revisk>ns 
In  this  year's  bill  reflect  ttie  concerns  and  irv 
terests  raised  t>y  a  wkie  number  of  involved 
groups  and  individuals. 

This  legislation  revises  the  requirements  for 
participation  by  nursing  tiomes  In  Medicaid, 
ttie  process  by  whk:h  compliance  with  ttiose 
rec^uirements  is  monitcxed,  and  the  remedies 
available  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  ttie 
event  of  norxempiiance.  Ttie  bill  does  not 
affect  polk:ies  relating  to  ttie  participation  of 
nursing  homes  in  the  Medk:are  Program,  nor 
would  ttie  tMll  change  current  Medk^ak)  p<}li- 
cies  relating  to  Intermediate  care  facilities  for 
ttie  mentally  retarded. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  intrcxluclng, 
nursing  homes  must  promote  maintenance  or 
enhancement  of  ttie  quality  of  life  for  each 
and  every  resklent  Nursing  tiomes  must  also 
estat)lish  and  maintain  kjentical  poik^es  and 
practices  regarding  transfers,  discharge,  and 
Medkeki-covered  services  for  all  indivkJuals— 
regardless  of  source  of  payment. 

All  nursing  homes  participating  in  Medk»ki 
programs  must  meet  requirements  relating  to 
proviskin  of  services,  residents'  rights,  pread- 
mlsskjn  screening  and  reskjent  review,  and 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  underlying  purpose 
of  ttie  bill  we  are  Intioducing  today  Is  to  cover 
ttiose  areas  wtiere  there  are  serkxis  problems 
with  nursing  home  care.  We  are  confident 
these  prot)lems  can  be  solved,  and  we  hope 
our  colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  pressing  for 
early  enactment 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  family  in  America 
has  not  become  concerned  abcxit  ttie  (^ity 
of  life  and  care  their  aged  loved  ones  receive 
in  nursing  homes.  Through  adequate  regula- 
tory safeguards,  we  must  assure  every  tenefit 
and  opportunity  to  nursing  tiome  reskjents 
that  we  wouki  ourselves  wish  to  enjoy  in  our 
twilight  years.  The  bill  desenres— and  I  believe 
it  will  receive — wkie  suppcxt  and  it  stioukj 
move  quKkly  through  ttie  Congress. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrCXJLORAOO 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtativbs 
Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mrs.   SCHROEDER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
absent  Thursday,  April  30, 1987. 

Had  I  been  present  I  wcxiki  ttave  voted  as 
folkjws: 

Rollcall  No.  74:  "Yea." 

Rdteall  No.  75:  "No." 

Rdteall  No.  76:  "Yea." 

Rdteali  No.  77:  "No." 

Rdteall  No.  78:  "No." 

Rolteail  No.  79:  "Yea." 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  CATHOUC 

UNIVERSITY  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OP  MARTIAIIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1987  is  ttie 
beginning  of  ttie  (entennial  celebraticm  of  a 
distinguished  university  in  Washington,  DC, 
the  Catholk:  University  of  America.  Estab- 
lished by  ttie  U.S.  (Dattiolk:  bishops  in  1887  as 
a  graduate  and  research  center  for  ttie  study 
of  all  txanches  of  literatijre  and  science,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  It  Is  ttie  cxiiy  national 
C^ttiolk:  center  of  learning  in  ttiis  country  with 
a  Papal  charter. 

The  cornerstone  of  ttie  first  university  txjikj- 
jng  was  iakl  In  ttie  presence  of  Presklent 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Memters  of  ttie  Cabi- 
net and  Congress.  Since  ttien,  60  buiklwigs 
have  arisen  on  its  190-8cre  campus.  Today 
the  Catholk:  University  offers  undergraduate 
programs  In  seven  of  its  nine  sc:tKX>ls.  We  are 
proud  of  its  ac^hievements,  and  its  cxjtstanding 
graduates,  from  the  Sc:ticx>l  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, ttie  School  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tec:ture,  ttie  Coiumtxis,  Sctiool  of  Law,  ttie 
School  of  Litirary  and  Infcxmation  Science,  the 
Benjamin  T.  Rome  Sctiool  of  Musk,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  ttie  School  of  Philosophy, 
the  Schcx>l  of  ReligkHJS  Stixlies,  and  ttie  Na- 
tional Cattiolk:  School  of  Social  Servke. 

This  great  university  now  tias  a  diverse  stu- 
dent budy  of  2,700  undergraduate  and  3,700 
graduate  students  who  represent  all  50  States 
and  92  foreign  countries.  This  Nation  and  our 
wcxid  need  the  technlcel  skills  and  humanizing 
spirit  of  these  men  and  women.  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  congratiiiating  ttie  Most  Reverend 
James  A.  Hrckey,  Archtiistiop  of  Wastiington 
and  (Dhancelkx  of  ttie  university;  Joseph  Car- 
dinal Bemardin,  Archbishop  of  Chkego  and 
ctiairman  of  the  board  of  tiustees;  ttie  Rever- 
end William  J.  Byron,  presktent  of  ttie  universi- 
ty and  all  members  of  ttiis  scholarty  communi- 
ty on  ttieir  first  100  years.  I  thank  ttiem  for 
tfieir  many  contritxitions  to  ttie  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life  over  ttie  past  century  and  wish  them 
well  as  the  Catholk:  University  of  America 
begins  Its  second  century  of  academk:  excel- 
lence and  senrice  to  our  country  and  wortd. 
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lis.  KELLT  L.  OEOROE-ONLT 
THE  BBBT  FOR  WEST  VIROIN- 
lA'S  CANCER  CENTER 

HON.NICKJOERAHALLn 

or  wsBT  vnomiA 

□I  THB  HOU8X  or  BSPKSSSHTATIVES 

Tueaday.  Maw  S.  1987 
Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  SpMtar.  M  •  coapor«sor 

of  HouM  JoM  RMMMion  54.  Jeaigrwtirig  the 
montti  of  Miy  1967  M  "fMlorMl  Ctncm  Instf- 
tuto  Momf*."  I  wouM  ■(•  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ttw  HouM  of  RapreawitMivm  the  ef- 
tofti  of  «i  ealraorJnory  West  Vkginian  who 
hM  worked  Hiilinly  in  the  n«ne  of  cancer 


Rwanly  Ms.  Kely  L  Qeorge  served  as  the 
mnm^  chairman  for  a  fund-raising  event 
critad  CMy  the  Beat  for  West  Virginia's 
Cwoar  Canlar.  She  parfonned  her  duties  as 
general  chairman  in  magnWcent  fashion  and 
raoaived  the  acfenlraion  of  al  in  attendance. 

R  has  bean  my  pieaaure  for  many  years  to 
ctf  Kely  a  friend  and  to  tw  a  witness  to  her 
devotion  to  her  famly.  friends,  and  communi- 
ly.  Stw  is  a  piofesajonal  voluntoer  and  fund- 
rriaar  wIVi  artialic  abMy.  proficient  organiza- 
tion^ sidto.  and  endtoss  enthusiasm.  Through 
her  tIraiSBS  efforts  and  sheer  dHgence  she 
rrised  ^iproadmately  $180,000  for  the  Mary 
BMt  Randolph  Cancer  Center  at  the  West 
Virginia  IMweraity.  Cancer  is  a  national 
aoouga.  Cancer  research  programs  have, 
hoinwar.  made  progress  in  combatting  this 
dtoeaae.  Efforts  such  as  KeN/s  have  made 
the  dMerance  in  fundmg  these  programs. 
Such  efforts  we.  therefore,  worthy  of  praise. 

Kely  was  honored  at  a  luncheon  on  May  1, 
1987,  at  the  home  of  WVU  President  Neil 
Buddew.  I  joined  her  friends  via  a  letter  of 
congratulations  in  commenwrating  her  great 
succoes.  But  Kel/s  efforts  touch  way  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  WVU.  Her  success  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  center  is  to  the  benefit  of  all 
manignd  as  it  is  a  contribution  in  the  war 
t  cancer. 
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mission  school  which  had  been  founded  the 
year  before.  Candidate  Ferdinand  Tresselt 
was  installed  as  Bethlehem's  first  pastor  on 
July  31. 1887. 

At  this  time,  the  congregation  chose  to 
dedkwto  itself  to  the  Christian  education  and 
training  of  the  community's  cfiHdren  in  a  Cfwis- 
tian  day  school.  By  the  end  of  that  year  there 
were  270  members  In  the  congregation. 

By  November  1888.  the  church  school 
needed  a  second  teacher.  In  October  of  1890. 
several  families  were  released  from  Bettile- 
hem  to  organize  a  new  congregation  in  Ste- 
phanus. 

Over  the  years,  the  church  continued  to 
l^ow  and  expand  its  ministry.  At  first  the  pews 
had  to  be  rented,  but  they  were  able  to  stop 
this  within  5  years  of  the  founding  of  the 
church.  In  1899.  Bethlehem  dedicated  a  new 
two-room  frame  schoolhouse.  In  1910.  the 
church  built  an  addition  to  accommodate  its 
growing  congregation. 

The  church  prospered  and  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Unfortunately,  in  a  trend  taking  place  through- 
out ttw  country,  people  became  less  active 
and  interested  in  the  spiritual  guidance  offered 
by  the  church.  In  1951,  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram vras  terminated.  In  1961.  the  school 
taught  grades  1-4,  wtiile  grades  5-8  were 
taught  at  another  school,  Gethsemane.  During 
ttwse  times,  however,  ttie  church  continued  to 
minister  effectively  to  a  congregatkin  that 
toved  and  cared  for  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  year  1965  brought  the  closing  of  the 
school.  This  was  one  of  the  hardest  decisions 
for  the  church  to  make.  Nevertheless,  the 
ministry  has  continued.  Today,  the  congrega- 
txxi  is  led  by  Pastor  Roger  L  Bronsted.  The 
dedicated  members  of  the  church  are  cele- 
brating with  a  special  servKe  and  dinner. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  commend- 
ing Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church  for  its  contin- 
ual tove  and  caring  service  to  the  community 
for  100  years.  I  am  sure  ttiat  it  will  continue  to 
be  successful  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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first  began  sen^  tow-income  people  and 
those  without  medical  sennce  9  years  ago. 

Key  to  this  success  is  the  public-private 
partnership  that  emerged  between  ttie  city  of 
Richmond  and  the  Health  Care  Corp.  This  re- 
lationship altowed  the  corporation  to  occupy 
an  abandoned  city-owned  structure  for  a 
nominal  amount  on  ttie  coiKMon  that  the 
buikfing  be  turned  into  a  community  asset 
When  the  renovatton  was  complete  by  1984, 
12  examinattons  roonts  were  available  in  an 
8,000-square-foot  health  center,  provkSng 
care  to  100  patients  each  day. 

The  health  center  is  invaluable  for  families 
and  chiklren.  It  provides  disease  preventkxi, 
health  promotion,  nutrition,  prenatal  care, 
home  care,  dental,  and  pharmiaceutical  sen/- 
Kos.  This  care  is  crucial  for  an  area  wtiere  ttie 
Infant  mortality  rate  was  25  when  the  center 
opened,  and  where  the  rates  of  hypertenston 
and  dental  disease  among  chiklren,  as  well  as 
tfie  percentage  of  chiklren  without  bask:  im- 
munizattons,  were  exceedingly  high. 

The  city  of  Richmond  and  its  housing  devel- 
opment agencies  were  among  the  groups  and 
indivkluals  to  receive  awards  for  helping  make 
the  health  center  a  reality.  I  commend  their  ef- 
forts and  offer  my  congratulattons.  Citizens  of 
Ruhmond,  especially  families  that  now  have 
somewhere  to  turn  for  health  care,  are  greatly 
Indebted  to  ttieir  work. 


m  CELEBRATION  OP  THE  100th  HUD  HONORS  WEST  CONTRA 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BETH-  COSTA  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
T.TCTngM  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  CARE  CORP. 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAuroRMiA 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Departnwnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment last  week  presented  this  year's  awards 
for  outstartding  local  partnerships  in  communi- 
ty devetopment  programs  and  projects.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Family  Health  Center  in  my  district, 
as  (Mul  of  the  West  Contra  Costa  Comrriunity 
Health  Care  Corp..  was  1  of  89  projects  na- 
tkxiwkle  to  receive  HUD's  certificate  of  natton- 
al  merit 
The  West  Contra  Costo  Community  Health 

Care  Corp.  was  organized  in  1972  to  meet  the 

Thirteen  days  later,  ttie  oortgregatwn  voted  needs  of  tfie  community  of  RKhmond.  CA, 
to  buM  a  church  and  call  a  candidate  from  that  had  very  limited  access  to  quality  health 
ConconSa.  St  Louis.  Within  2  months,  land  care.  That  program  evolved  into  the  Martin 
was  purchased  across  the  street  from  the    Luther  King,  Jr..  Family  Health  Center,  whKh 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

orucHieui 
in  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPKESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
fBlata  a  story  of  dadteated  leadership  and 
ftfhful  service  to  the  community  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Lutheran  Church  in  Detroit  Ml. 

In  the  beginning  of  1887,  Detroit,  then  with 
a  poputaUon  of  183,000,  was  blessed  with 
three  congregations  of  the  Missouri  Synod  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  On  April  11,  1887,  the 
fourth  congregation  was  organized  in  a  tiny 
frame  schoolhouse.  It  was  called  Bethlehem- 
House  of  Bread.  The  Reverend  K.L  Moll  con- 
ducted the  meeting  with  25  founders  in  at- 


NA-nONAL  NURSES  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  "NfltkMMl  Nurses  Week,"  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  the  many 
contributtons  that  nurses  have  made  to  ttie 
fiekls  of  medKine  and  health  care,  and  to  the 
betterment  of  our  society. 

In  the  past  when  a  health  problem  arose, 
the  tradittonal  response  was  to  call  for  a 
doctor.  However  today,  in  a  growing  number 
of  situatk>ns.  it  may  make  more  sense  to  call 
for  a  nurse. 

The  nursing  professton  has  changed  tre- 
mendously over  the  last  two  decades.  The 
growing  number  of  graduate-level  nursing  pro- 
grams, and  the  emergence  of  nurse-practitton- 
ers.  and  other  nurse-specialists  with  advanced 
degrees,  have  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of 
sennces  that  nurses  are  prepared  to  provide. 

Nurses  are  certified  as  specialists  in  com- 
munity health,  nurse-mkJwifery.  neonatal  care, 
intensive  care,  medttal-surgical  nursing,  psy- 
chiatric and  mental  health,  and  geriatric  care. 
Tvro  key  trends  in  health  care  are  making 
nurses  even  more  important  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care:  the  aging  of  our  national  popula- 
tk>n.  and  a  growing  emphasis  on  kjwering  ttie 
costs  of  health  care.  As  the  numt>er  of  okjer 
citizens  increases,  and  as  hospital  stays  are 
shortened,  the  need  for  home  care  is  likely  to 
increase  substantially. 

Nurses  are  helping  to  meet  ttie  changing 
health  care  needs  of  our  society.  With  in- 
creasingly specialized  health  care  delivery 
systems  in  use,  nurses  have  taken  on  a  key 
role  in  maintaining  ongoing  retattonships  with 
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pttiuiita  and  thair  famMaa.  They  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  educatton  and 
oounaaing  aaofioea  before  admiaaion  and  fol- 
kiwing  dtacharga  from  the  hoapHal.  They  iran- 
Mor  prograaa  and  raapond  to  problema  before 
they  beooma  aarious.  And  they  refer  patients 
to  other  health  care  profeastonala  aa  needed. 
Moat  ImportanMy— nurses  make  house  caHal 

It  has  often  been  lamented  that  modem 
medtolne  Is  becoming  too  technoiogk:al  and 
losing  the  human  touch.  As  a  society,  we  tend 
to  ktonlify  technology  as  the  sokiHon  to  all  our 
health  care  problenw.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
too  often  more  receptive  to  fundkng  ttte  latest 
Mem  in  biomedteal  equipment  than  aponaoring 
a  nurse  or  setting  up  a  nursing  scholarahip 
fund  for  students  entering  the  heailh  care 
fieM.  Undoubtedly,  technology  is  an  essential 
part  of  medteine.  However,  it  is  not  the  "be  all 
and  end  all."  Research  has  shown  ttiat  ctose 
human  contact  may  be  as  important  as  some 
of  the  machines  that  save  Kves.  An  incubator 
without  a  nurae  is  little  more  useful  ttian  an 
airplane  without  a  pilot  We  shoukJ  all  recog- 
nize the  dedk:ated  and  compasstonate 
manner  in  which  nurses  provkle  tfieir  vital 
servk^s  to  ttiose  in  need.  We  shouM  also  en- 
courage others  to  foltow  their  example  and 
enter  ttie  very  noble  and  rewarding  fieW  of 
nursing. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  thanking 
nurses  for  tfieir  invaluable  contrtxrtton  to  ttie 
health  arxi  well-being  of  our  society,  by  recog- 
nizing May  4  through  11,  1987,  as  "Natkxial 
Nurses  Week." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JOE  SOUZA  TO  BE  HONORED 


HONORING  DR.  NORM  EISEN, 
DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATOR 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

opcALiroaiiiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
and  honoring  a  distinguished  educator.  Dr. 
Norm  Eisen.  His  involvement  in  ttie  communi- 
ty and  in  the  fiekl  of  education  is  admired  by 
his  students  and  his  peers. 

Dr.  Eisen  earned  a  master  of  science  and 
his  doctorate  from  ttie  University  of  Soutfiem 
CaKfomia.  He  wHI  be  retiring  as  superintendent 
of  the  Whitlier  Uraon  High  School  District  after 
9  years  of  outstanding  service.  On  May  8  his 
friends  win  honor  him  at  a  retirement  dinner. 

In  his  professional  capacity  he  has  served 
as  adiunct  professor  of  educatton  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  an  appointee  to 
the  State  Superintendents'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  ttie 
MESA-Long  Beach  [Mathematks-Engineering- 
Science-Achievement]  Program  and  chairman 
of  the  State  Department  Committee  on  Voca- 
tnnal  and  Techracal  Education.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  ttie  many  organizattons  and  commit- 
tees he  has  participated  in  during  his  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  dedtoatnn  and  commitment  that  Dr.  Eisen 
has  provMed  the  community.  His  frierxls,  col- 
teagues.  and  the  students  of  the  Whittier 
Unton  High  Scfiool  Distrtot  will  miss  his  leader- 
stiip.  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Eisen  and  extend 
my  best  wisfies  in  his  future  endeavors. 


91-068  0-89-$  (PL  ») 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAuroKinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPSBSEMTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14.  Joe 
Souza  wW  be  honored  at  a  dNwier  to  benefit 
Ag  One,  the  booster  and  scholarship  organi- 
zatton  for  CaNfomia  State  University.  Fresno's 
School  of  Agricuilure.  Proceeds  from  the 
dinner  wiH  be  used  for  the  Joe  Souza  Dairy 
Science  Scholarsfiip,  and  wtile  I  wH  be 
unat)le  to  personally  join  in  this  tribute.  I  share 
the  sentiment  wtiich  I  know  wiH  be  expressed 
ttiat  evening. 

Joe  Souza  is  an  example  of  what  we  Ike  to 
refer  to  as  a  "Great  Amertoan  Dream"  story. 
One  of  eleven  cfiiMren  of  a  Portuguese  knmi- 
grant  his  fattier  came  to  this  country  with  10 
cente  in  his  pocket  but  eventually  acquired  a 
small  farm.  Joe  only  went  to  school  until  the 
10th  grade,  wtien  he  tfien  joined  the  miitary 
during  WorM  War  II.  Upon  his  return,  he  mar- 
ried his  write,  Ludrie.  and  went  to  wori(  for  a 
family  dairy  venture. 

Gradually,  he  saved  the  money  to  acquire 
his  own  dcyry  business,  and  in  1961.  was  hon- 
ored as  tfie  Outstandnig  Young  Fanner  for  the 
State  of  Califomia.  For  the  last  three  decades, 
he  has  been  a  leader  in  agrtoultural  and  civk: 
activities,  incfcxing  the  Fresno  County  Farm 
Bureau,  ttie  Fresno  District  Fair,  the  Califomia 
MHk  Advisory  Board,  4-H  and  FFA,  Ag  One, 
the  Elks  Lodge,  and  St  Jude's  Catholw 
Church.  He  was  also  the  buikJing  chairman  for 
ttie  Portugueae  Hall,  wliere  his  testimonial  wHI 
beheU. 

Fresno  County  is  a  better  place  to  live,  be- 
cause peopto  like  Joe  Souza  have  made  extra 
efforte  to  repay  their  community  for  the  oppor- 
tunities altowed  them.  Like  his  many  other 
friends,  I  want  to  tell  Joe  "thank  you." 
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BRITTLE  BOOKS— THE 
DECAYING  OP  OUR  HERITAGE 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  AND  JILL  OP 
AMERICA.  INC. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PKHXSTLVAinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  sakite  the  Jack  and  Jilt  of  Amer- 
ua.  Inc.,  as  ttiey  emtiark  upon  a  "Black 
Family  Day  Celebratton." 

Jack  and  Jul  is  a  nationwkle  Black  Family 
organizatton  which  approaches  its  goMen  an- 
niversary in  January  1988.  The  goals  of  this 
organizatton  are  timely  and  relevant  to  ad- 
dress and  alleviate  dntufbing  problems  that 
plague  all  society  in  such  areas  as  teen  preg- 
nancies, school  dropoute.  single  parent  heads 
of  househokte.  and  drugs. 

Jack  and  JHI,  with  189  chapters  and  40.000 
families  across  the  country,  tries  to  reinforce 
ttie  bonding  of  the  black  famiy.  They  create 
an  atmosphere  that  altows  a  family  to  play  to- 
geltier  as  well  grow  together. 

I  highly  commend,  and  satote  the  organiza- 
tton for  taking  a  deeper  kxik  into  ttiese  very 
agonizing  prot>lems  in  our  society. 


HON.  MARK)  BIACa 

OPIRWTOBK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  EBPKBSSHTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hte  to  cal 
to  the  atlentton  of  my  coMaagues.  one  of  the 
greatest  crises  that  faoea  <nr  Itirariea  today— 
ttie  britlto  txwk  crisis.  Wittwut  immedtate 
actton  by  Federal,  State,  and  tocal  govern- 
ments, and  put)Kc  and  private  entiliea.  we  may 
witness  the  decay  of  one  of  our  grealaat  re- 
sources—our books.  Aknost  all  of  Itie  printed 
materials  published  in  the  last  century  have 
been  printed  on  paper  whtoh  usee  a  com- 
pound, wfiich  with  age  destroys  ttie  paper. 
This  compound  makes  ttie  paper  so  britlle. 
ttiat  wtien  the  pages  of  a  book  are  turned, 
they  can  actually  break.  Ubrarians  estimate 
that  currently  one  quarter  of  ttie  books  in 
major  Itoraries  are  useless  unless  they  can  Im 
reproduced  in  some  way.  We  must  all  join  in 
combatting  this  problem  of  brittie  twoksn-part 
of  our  Nation's  great  heritage  is  at  stake. 

To  further  explain  ttiis  protiiem,  I  wouM  H(e 
to  submit  for  my  colleagues  attentton,  a  copy 
of  an  artk:to  ttiat  recently  appeared  in  News- 
day,  entitled  "As  Our  Books  Grumble.  Our 
Ttiougtite  Perish."  Ttiis  arttole  was  written  by 
Vartan  Gregorian,  ttie  presklent  of  the  New 
York  Publk:  Library.  This  arttote  furltier  ex- 
plains ttie  causes  of  brittte  books  and  some 
steps  we  migfit  take  in  preserving  our  libraries. 

As  Oua  Books  Crumblk,  Our  Thougkis 
Fbush 

(By  Vartan  Oregorlan) 
Any  one  of  ua  who  uses  Ixwks  and  paper  is 
exposed  to  the  problem  of  deteriorattng 
paper.  Look  at  a  4-day-old  newspaper  or  a  4- 
year-old  papert>ack.  They  decay  l)efore  our 
eyes.  MtiHnnn  books,  periodicals,  manu- 
scripts sod  other  materials  tiave  already 
been  lost  or,  at  ttiis  very  minute,  are  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  due  to  the  ravaces  of 
time,  pollution,  use,  misuse  and  the  very 
content  of  the  paper  itself.  Almost  every- 
thing published  since  the  mid-lMh  Century 
has  lieen  printed  on  wood-pulp  paper  using 
an  alum  compound  ttiat  breaks  down  Into 
acids  that  destroy  the  paper.  They  make  It 
so  britUe  that  it  breaks  when  it  is  bent 
Books  l)ecame  self-destructing.  Paper  manu- 
factured without  acid— even  though  older- 
lasts  much  l>etter.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  paper— wliich  helped 
expand  literacy— bore  the  seeds  of  ite  own 
destruction. 

Our  struggle  for  the  preservaUon  of  the 
endangered  l>ooks.  journals,  periodicals  and 
papers  is  urgent  and  the  problems  we  face 
are  awesome.  Time  is  of  the  essence— at 
least  40  percent  of  the  l>ooks  in  major  re- 
search coUections  in  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  too  fragile  to  liandle— and  national 
cooperation  is  a  necessity.  For  the  issue  is 
not  mere  preservation  of  mlUions  of  brittle 
IxMks.  but  rather  the  preservation  of  man- 
kind's heritage,  and  that  goes  beyond  the 
doors  of  any  single  library. 

We  must  expand  our  historical  rescue  op- 
eration to  preserve  the  record  of  our  nation 
and  humanity.  This  demands  a  sound  plsn. 
effective  national  and  International  coop- 
eration, a  massive  infusion  of  funds,  and  the 
introduction  and  utilization  of  new  scientific 
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and  tartmologkl  toola.  One  of  thMe  Is  to 
mlefoOlm  "dytaT*  booki.  Another  li  to  treat 
them  with  a  Uqukl  or  a  gaa  that  neutraUnt 
the  tr"  and  ao  lenctha  the  life  of  the  paper. 
The  fomer  la  cheaper  end  permit*  many 
ooptaa  to  be  made.  The  Jatter  preaerves  the 
book  ttadf  and  doea  ao  In  a  form  that  is 
mace  convenient  to  uw  than  microfilm— but 
only  for  booka  stronc  enough  to  survive  the 
traatment  And  librarians  estimate  that  25 
jnnmA  ot  books  in  major  libraries  are 
beyond  hope  of  ever  beinc  used  acein  unless 
they  ere  reproduced  In  some  way. 

notitain  also  arise  of  which  booka  should 
have  money  spent  on  their  preeervatlon.  Do 
acbolaia  need,  for  example,  older  tranaU- 
tkxis  of  ancient  authors,  or  collections  of 
decmnents  that  have  beoi  printed  else- 
where? 

bi  thto  domain  the  federal  (ovemment 
has  alraady  shown  great  leadership.  The 
Nattonal  Cmowment  for  the  Humanities' 
Ottlee  of  Preservation  has  been  an  exceUoit 
-^iwpi*  of  what  a  relatively  smaD  program 
can  a^y"p'««*»  by  supporting  training,  con- 
ferences, microfilming,  and  other  preserva- 
tk»  projeeta.  The  library  of  Congress  has 
led  the  nation  In  both  its  active  filming  pro- 
gram and  in  Its  research  into  better  preser- 
vation methods.  Still,  in  face  of  this  nation- 
al crtata.  I  believe  the  federal  government 
has  yet  a  greater  role  to  play  among  the 
array  of  fundUng  sources  committed  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  and  that  is  in  the  area  of 
preeervatton  microfilming. 

It  to  particularly  appropriate  that  the  fed- 
eral government  take  on  the  responsibiUty 
of  «^i-~«h«g  the  national  capacity  for  pres- 
ervatlon  mkrofOming.  for  this  is  a  process 
that  makes  books  available  throughout  the 
nation.  A  book  is  filmed;  a  record  of  that 
teet  la  then  entered  into  a  national  data- 
bMO,  and  a  master  negative,  from  which  ad- 
dttlanal  copies  can  be  made  upon  request.  Is 
retained  in  perpetuity  in  a  cllmate-con- 
troDed  vault. 

Thus,  the  knowledge  In  a  book  at  The 
New  York  PubUc  LItanry.  in  such  bad  condi- 
tion that  it  could  not  have  been  loaned  or 
even  copied  on  omventional  photocopying 
n^^^^~»«.  is  now  accessible  to  the  public  not 
only  In  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
the  world.  This  ivocess  of  reproduction  is 
therefore  not  just  an  act  of  preservation,  it 
to  an  act  of  democratiaatlon  of  access  to  in- 
formation and  knowledge  as  welL  We  now 
have  the  oppiHtunity  to  compensate  for  the 
vagariea  of  history  and  philanthropy  that 
led  the  greatest  book  collections  to  be  as- 
sembled in  only  a  handful  of  locations. 

The  New  York  Public  library  is  an  exam- 
ple of  an  institution  where  government  inl- 
tiattvea  and  private  philanthropy  have 
Joined  to  support  a  fine  preservation  pro- 
gram. In  thto  country,  our  effort  Is  second  in 
siw  only  to  that  of  the  library  of  Congress. 
In  fiscal  year  1987,  we  will  spoid  more  than 
$3  mnntm  on  our  preservation  activities,  re- 
sulting in  more  than  260.000  items  receiving 
some  kind  of  preservation  treatment.  Our 
funding  sources  in  this  area  are  not  stable, 
however,  and  we  may  be  faced  with  having 
to  iMiaei've  less  in  the  future. 

Certainly,  the  federal  government,  in  par- 
ticular the  National  Endowmmt  for  the  Hu- 
manltiea,  has  been  farsighted  and  generous 
in  tta  support  of  tUs  effort.  However,  even 
though  we  have  one  of  the  largest  programs 
In  the  nation,  we  are  still  filming  only 
14.000  volumes  each  year.  We  also  have  one 
of  the  (Mest  programs,  begun  more  than  50 
years  ago.  in  which  time  we  have  filmed  the 
equivalent  of  500.000  volumes— hardly  a 
dent  when  <me  considers  there  are  26  mil- 
lion items  in  our  collections. 
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However,  the  problem  to  more  eomplleated 
than  more  funding  for  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  no  single  institution  can 
solve  It  on  Its  own.  There  to  a  major  national 
effort  to  film  more  books  and  create  a  li- 
brary of  preserved  tlUes  for  the  future. 
Such  an  effort  must  have  sustained  support 
over  several  years.  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary would,  of  course,  be  a  willing  partici- 
pant in  such  an  endeavor.  The  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  library  assoda- 
Uons,  the  NEH  and  other  federal  agencies, 
the  library  of  Congress,  and  most  recmUy, 
the  Commission  on  Preservation  and  Access 
of  the  CouncU  on  library  Resources  has 
brought  us  to  where  we  stand  prepared  to 
address  thto  problem.  Private,  local  and 
state  support  to  being  developed. 

We  know  what  we  must  do  and,  if  we  act 
now,  we  can  do  it  for  less  and  save  more.  For 
we  stand  to  waste  the  fruit  of  many  minds, 
indeed  of  many  cultures.  If  we  hesitate  In 
our  response  to  thto  national  crisis.  As  cus- 
todians of  the  heritage  of  humanity,  we 
have  the  historic  and  moral  obligation  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  reacue  the  record 
of  the  past  for  the  world  of  the  future. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  THAD- 
DEUS  J.  DULSKI  OP  BUFFALO 
HONORED  FOR  HIS  MANY 
YEARS  OP  DEDICATED  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  WEST- 
ERN NEW  YORK 
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Thad  DultW  prevfcted  invaluable  assistance 
to  ma  in  my  aarly  day*  in  Congrats,  and  was 
a  friand  and  mantor.  We  tackled  aoma  dHfteult 
probtams  togathar  and  shared  acme  satiafying 
auccoaaas  (or  the  paopla  of  our  community 
and  our  country.  Through  the  yaara,  I  hava 
baan  honorad  to  hava  his  enduring  frtandship. 
continuing  counaai,  and  availaUa  wiadom.  I 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  with  the  Duiski 
family,  and  their  many  friends  at  the  dadka- 
tion  ceremony  yaatarday.  but  my  thoughts  and 
prayers  were  wMh  thorn. 

Today,  I  wouM  Hke  to  caH  attention  to  all 
that  chakman  CXilski  has  done  for  western 
New  York  and  our  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to 
caH  this  outstanding  leader  and  patriot  a  good 
friend. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  YORK 
ni  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRKSKHT ATIVB 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1987 
Mr.  KEIUIP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  a  good 
friend  and  our  former  coiteague,  Thaddeus  J. 
Duiski.  was  honored  in  Buffak)  for  his  many 
ye«8  of  outstanding  public  service  to  the 
people  Of  western  New  York.  In  a  ceremony 
that  took  place  Monday  morning,  the  Federal 
buiMing  in  Buffalo.  NY.  was  officially  designat- 
ed: "The  Thaddeus  J.  Duiski  Federal  BuiM- 
ing." Chairman  DuMu's  accomplishments  are 
numerous  and  this  honor  is  befitting  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  so  much  of  his  life  and  tal- 
ents to  our  western  New  York  community. 
Thad  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service,  his  hard 
work,  and  his  many  achievements.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  Vne  opportunity  to  lend 
my  strong  support  to  the  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  my  colleague  and  friend.  Congress- 
man Henry  Nowak.  naming  the  Federal 
bulking  after  Thad  Duiski. 

Thad  served  with  diligence  and  dtotinction  in 
the  Congress  for  16  years,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sennng  with  him  in  representing 
Ihe  people  of  western  New  York  for  the  last  4 
of  those  years.  From  1967  through  1974, 
Thad  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Conwnit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sennce,  as  weN 
as  serving  for  his  entire  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  where 
he  dtotinguished  himself  through  his  eHorts  in 
behalf  of  America's  veterans.  He  gave  unself- 
ishly of  himself,  not  only  as  a  Congressman, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Buffak)  ComiTwn 
Council,  in  prestigkxjs  Federal  posts,  as  a 
member  of  our  Amied  Forces,  and  for  numer- 
ous worthy  civic  and  humanitarian  causes. 


FATHER  POPIELUSZKO  OP 
POLAND  WILL  BE  INSPIRAHON 
TO  ALL 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 
ormw  JiRsrr 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  BSPRCSBHTATIVgS 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  past  Sunday,  May  3.  a  monument  honor- 
ing the  life  and  ministry  of  Father  Popieluszko 
in  Poland  was  unveiled  in  the  largest  city  in 
my  district,  Trenton,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  questnn,  this  gentle- 
man who  has  been  described  as  "the  spkitual 
patron  of  the  Solidarity  movement"  deserves 
the  honor  of  this  lasting  memorial,  in  late 
August  1960,  Father  Jerzy  became  ktentified 
with  the  hardworking  men  and  women  of  the 
SoKdarlty  movement  in  Poland  when  he 
agreed  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  midst  of  a 
steel  factory  immediately  following  the  grant- 
ing of  their  unprecedented  right  to  free  trade 
urNons. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Father  Jerzy  unselfishly  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  workers  and 
stood  firm  against  the  represston  of  the  Con>- 
munist  regime.  Although  the  Government  tried 
relentlessly  to  silence  Father  Jerzy  earty  in  his 
priesthood— through  techniques  such  as  phys- 
ical torture,  intimkiation,  the  bombing  of  his 
home,  and  threats  on  his  life— this  God-fear- 
ing priest  never  recanted  his  faith  or  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Solidarity  movement 

By  the  summer  of  1984,  4  years  after  the 
celebration  of  Mass  for  the  Warsaw  steelwork- 
ers.  the  secret  police  had  created  schemes 
for  the  death  of  Father  Jerzy  and  other  priests 
who  opposed  the  state.  Learning  of  theae 
ptots.  Father  Jerzy  never  left  his  home  akxie. 
his  apartment  had  to  be  guarded  by  his 
friends,  and  he  had  many  sleepless  nights. 
But.  Father  Jerz/s  devotton  to  the  workere 
was  unswennng.  While  preaching  nonvtotertce, 
Father  Jerzy  refused  to  be  silenced  becauae. 
as  he  explained.  "If  I  shut  up,  it  means  they 
have  won." 
Nonetheless,  his  days  were  numbered. 

The  fateful  day  arrived  on  October  19, 
1964.  FoHowing  a  sennon  entitled  "Overcome 
Evil  with  Good"  Father  Jerzy  and  his  compan- 
ion were  lodnaped  on  the  road  from  Byd- 
goszcz to  Warsaw.  Beaten  until  uncorocious. 
Father  Jerzy  was  thrown  into  the  trank  of  the 
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vahida  and  later  bnjtaiy  murdarad.  Had  not 
Father  Jarzy'a  companion  aacapad  from  the 
yahkda.  hto  death  would  hava  baan  oovarad 
up  by  the  secret  poloa.  The  SoMarity  worttars 
and  the  church  ware  Ma  to  pressure  the 
regime  for  an  explanation  of  hto  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aH  of  us  from  Trenton  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  know  what  a 
tong  and  trying  battle  the  good  people  of 
Poland  have  waged  to  keep  and  axjjand  their 
human  rights.  IMany  of  my  conatHuents  who 
have  relatives  Ivkig  in  Poland,  unfortunately, 
are  weH  aware  of  the  vtoialkins  that  exist  in 
that  courttry.  Deapite  the  threats  and  the  njth- 
less  policies  of  a  repressive  Communist 
regime,  the  spkit  of  the  Poish  people  will  not 
and  cannot  be  broken. 

The  Trenton.  NJ,  monument  of  Fattier  Jerzy 
PopiekiBzko  to  an  excellent  remkider  of  the 
PoKsh  people,  their  struggle  for  human  rights, 
and  their  need  for  our  support  Certainly  the 
faMh  and  life  of  Father  Jerzy  will  continue  to 
be  an  inspkatkxi  to  each  of  us.  and  a  guidkig 
light  for  those  who  advance  hto  cause  in 
Poland  and  throughout  the  workL 


SANTA  ANA  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  LEAGUE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OFCAUrORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtten  an  organi- 
zatk>n  dedk^ated  to  acting  as  a  friend  to  men, 
women  and  children  wtw  are  in  need  of  spirit- 
ual, material  and  physual  asstotance  performs 
such  service  for  50  years,  with  no  government 
help,  it  deserves  the  greatest  attentkxi  and 
the  highest  commendatx>n. 

Thto  to  the  record  of  ttie  Santa  Ana  Chapter 
of  ttie  National  Assistance  League,  whwh  will 
celebrate  its  SO  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity on  May  16,  1987,  an  event  whKh  I 
wouU  like  to  bong  before  thto  honorable  body.' 

The  Assistance  League  of  Santa  Ana  was 
organized  in  1935  by  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  of  the 
Orange  County  ptoneer  family  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1937  under  that  name.  Forty-two 
women  began  a  community  service  organiza- 
tkxi  that  has  grown  over  the  past  50  years  to 
more  than  500  adult  menit>ere  and  more  ttian 
60  teenage  "Assisteens." 

Just  during  the  past  5  years,  the  organiza- 
tk>n  has  helped  4.106  needy  school  chikken 
with  ctothing  and  shoes  through  its  "Operatmn 
School  Bell."  The  dental  center,  staffed  by 
volunteers  and  a  dentist  pakj  by  Junkx  and 
Kattiarine  Irvine  auxiliaries,  has  served  1.043 
chiklren  with  their  dental  needs.  Emergency 
Akl  has  touched  the  lives  of  3,056  people  with 
food,  rent  medk:ine,  and  other  necessities. 
The  Homemaker  Servk»  has  assisted  6.447 
families  with  in-home  care.  In  additmn,  Asstot- 
ance League  operates  a  chikJ  day-care  center 
for  70  chikken  a  week 

Through  its  50  years  of  servk».  ttie  Assist- 
ance League  of  Santa  Ana  has  supported 
thrift  and  gift  shops,  played  host  to  special 
Christmas  events,  department  store  openkigs, 
fashkxi  shows.  goH  tournaments,  parking  k>t 
sales,  horse  shows  and  street  faks.  During  tt>e 
past  five  years,  the  league  raised  $750,000  to 
be  returned  to  ttie  community. 
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Ladies  and  gantiamen  of  ttw  House  of  Rep- 
reaentalivaa,  the  Assistance  League  of  Santa 
Ana,  CA.  a  community  which  I  hava  the  honor 
to  represent  has  been  one  of  the  great  inati- 
tutk)ns  of  our  area.  Without  hasitatton  and 
witti  great  pieasure.  I  take  ttito  opportunity  to 
sakita  the  organizatkxi  on  the  occaaion  of  its 
50th  annivarsary  and  wMi  Its  membere  many 
more  yean  of  succeasful  aarvica  to  our  com- 
munity. 
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PEHSONAL  EXPLANATION 


CENTENNIAL 
CONORATULATIONS 


HON.  WUUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAUFOKiru 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  today,  FuHerton  CA,  a  city  in  my  district 
was  founded.  Located  on  the  historic  El 
Camino  Real,  ttie  highway  ttiat  linked  18tti 
century  Franciscan  misstons,  Fulterton  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  role.  On  Fuller- 
ton's  centennial,  therefore.  I  wouM  Hke  to  take 
ttito  opportunity  to  highight  some  of  ttie  city's 
history  and  contributtons. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  George  H.  FuHerton. 
ttie  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  routed  ttvough 
Orange  County,  CA.  Cities  sprang  up  atong 
the  Santa  Fa's  itkierary.  including  Fullerton, 
whteh  was  named  in  hto  honor. 

Soon  after  its  foundkig.  Fullerton  became 
noted  for  achievements  in  ttie  citrus  industry. 
One  of  its  resklents.  C.C.  Chapman  devetoped 
a  new  system  of  pruning  that  altowed  Valen- 
cia orange  trees  to  cany  a  greater  burden.  Mr. 
Ctiapman  also  initiated  fruit  packing  methods 
wtiich  afforded  greater  protectkxi  for  the  fruit 
harvested,  preventing  bruiaing  and  mokiing. 
These  innovatkxis  led  to  a  more  prosperous 
citrus  industry  in  Califomia. 

Near  ttie  turn  of  ttie  century,  Fullerton 
joined  ottier  Calfnmto  cities  in  the  productxxi 
of  oil.  With  the  adaptation  of  kxx)motives  from 
coal  to  on,  California's  annual  productkxi  of  oil 
reached  24  milton  ban^els  by  1903.  The  evohj- 
tion  of  the  automobile  industry  propelled  Cali- 
fornia's yearly  production  to  77  millkm  banels 
by  1910.  TNs  increaaed  use  of  oil  aNowed 
Califomia— and  Fullerton— to  ftourlsh. 

Fullerton  College  was  founded  in  1913  and 
14  years  later,  Fullerton  Airport  began  oper- 
ations. Both  attest  to  the  vitality  of  the  city 
and  its  potential  for  future  growth. 

Since  Wortd  War  II.  Fullerton  has  experi- 
enced rapid  industrial  and  resklential  growth. 
Firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  aerospace 
equipment  machines  and  processed  foods 
have  become  integral  aspects  of  Fullerton's 
economy,  advancing  ttie  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  ttie  Nation  as  a  wlx>le. 

In  1950.  13,946  people  were  proud  to  call 
Fullerton  home.  By  1980.  her  population  had 
grown  to  102,246,  with  many  more  to  come. 
Resklents  of  Fulterton  take  pride  in  ttiek  com- 
munity and  believe  it  has  a  tot  to  offer. 

With  all  of  its  blessings,  I  am  sure  Fullerton 
wil  be  arourxj  for  a  tong  time,  continuing  to 
share  its  bounty  witti  ttie  Nation  for  another 
hundred  years. 


HON.  ESTCBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAUPCMunA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBBSEV 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Sfmkar,  I  wm 
ably  abaant  on  offtoial  buskiaas  during  rolcal 
votes  Ktoa.  74.  75.  and  79  on  TTwsday.  April 
30.  Had  I  been  present  on  ttte  Houaa  floor,  I 
wouW  have  voted  "yea"  on  approval  of  the 
Journal  of  Wedneaday.  April  29,  "no"  on  the 
Lent  amendment  to  ttie  trade  bl,  and  "yea" 
on  passage  of  House  ReaokiHon  152,  the  rule 
for  oonakleration  of  the  Defenae  Department 
auttiorization  bW. 


TRIBUTE        TO        DONALD        P. 
WIIJBON— GRAND  EXALTED 

RULER  OF  THE  IBPO  ELKS  OF 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  RHRSTLVAIIIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speriw.  I 
rise  today  to  salute  the  great  leader  of  the 
IBPO  Elks  of  ttie  Wortd.  Mr.  DonaM  P.  Wiaoa 
ttie  current  grand  exalted  ruler  of  ttie  IBPO 
Elks  of  ttie  Wortd  in  Hamsburg,  PA,  wW  be 
honored  ttito  week  by  hto  feNow  brottiers  witti 
a  banquet  in  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  be  honored  for  many  thkiga, 
not  ttie  least  of  whteh  wll  be  hto  many  yaara 
of  dedication  to  hto  community  and  to  the  or- 
ganization of  ttie  IBPO  Elks  of  ttie  Wortd.  The 
husband  of  Karen  L  Wilson,  past  grand 
daughter  ruler,  and  father  of  7  chiklren  and  10 
grandchiklren.  Donakj  Wilson  s  a  life  member 
of  ttie  Holy  Trinity  Baptist  Church  in  Caisbury. 
MD.  Hto  many  years  of  8ervk»  to  the  commu- 
nity, city,  and  the  Nation  to  deservkig  of  our 
recognition. 


BIAGOI  SUPPORTS  CLEARING- 
HOUSE AS  MEANS  OP  AD- 
DRESSING  NEGATIVE  STEREO- 
TYPING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOKK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tiiesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Nke  to  caH 
to  the  attention  of  my  coNeagues  an  article 
whtoh  recentty  appeared  in  Black  Issues  in 
Higher  Education,  entitted  "Three-Natkxi  Con- 
ference Reveato  That  TV  Stereotypkig  Stira 
Disbust  of  Foreignere."  The  results  of  ttito  fkst 
mciior  study  in  foreign  stereotypkig  found  ttiat 
televiston  "plays  a  maior  role  ki  formkig 
images  hekj  about  foreigners." 

This  is  not  news.  I  have  long  held  the  posi- 
tion ttiat  negative  ettvHC  and  minority  stereo- 
typing by  ttie  televiston  and  radto  broadcast- 
ers determine  our  Nation's  views  on  these 
ettirac  and  mkiority  groups.  That  to  why  I  have 
introduced  legtotation,  H.R.  1234,  ttie  Ettirac 
and  Minority  Affavs  Broadcasting  Clearing- 
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houM  Aol  to  crMli  wNNn  ttw  Fadtni  Com- 
municrtom  Comninion  •  dMringhouM  to 
hMdto  oonvMnli  on  rwgittv*  attmic  and  mi- 
norily  atoraolypine.  CunwMy  ttWM  oomplainla 
«•  ^krftf  togpad  «•  1  o(  13  ottwr  categories 
ol  \MumlLwitnQ  oomplaMs.  In  ttw  words  of 
Dr.  Q«y  Gumpart.  chainnan  o(  ttw  Quaans 
Colaoa  Communieaiona  Dapartmant  and  a 
iMmbar  of  ttw  raaaareh  team  oomping  ttiis 
ahidy.  *a  pwpoaa  of  ttis  study  waa  to  "Find 
out  how  daMmantel  aftocte  of  TV  broadcaat- 
Iru,  laving  to  nagattva  staraolyping.  might  be 
iriterad  ao  as  to  antfito  ttw  madhjm  to  contrib- 
ute to  ttw  promotton  of  mutual  underetandhig 
wnong  nattona.  Stsraotypaa  ara  a  Idnd  of  fall- 
out of  botti  tataviston  antsrtainmant  and  news 
p»ugi«wming.  ttw  cumulalive  affects  of  which 
CM  be  highly  danwging  to  international  reia- 
ttona." 

I  «n  atao  concerned  about  ttw  effects  of 
ettwic  and  minority  stereotyping  upon  mem- 
bers of  ttw  many  ettwic  and  minority  groups 
ttwl  make  up  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
pupoeee  of  the  Ettwic  and  Minority  Affairs 
dsMh^lhouse  would  be  to  cany  out  an  edu- 
caiofwl  progrwn  to  erwourage  and  demorv 
state  ttw  importanoa  of  a  positive  portrayal  of 
varioula  attmic  and  minority  groups.  I  urge  my 
oolMguea  to  read  ttiis  arttcto  and  to  support 
my  lagisiatton.  HJR.  1234. 
Tbbo-Naxioii   CoansncB  Rkvbals  That 

TV  SnaaorrraiB  Sms  Disntusr  or  Foa- 

Japaneae.  Fiencti.  and  American  commu- 
ntrattiw^  icaeardien  wlio.  since  January 
IMS  have  been  measurins  the  power  of  tele- 
vision to  emt>ed  negative  stereotypes  of  for- 
elgnen  In  a  nation's  consciousness,  will 
make  their  ftaxUngs  public  at  Queens  Col- 
lete  in  New  York  on  April  3. 

For  more  tlian  two  years,  tlie  research 
toMM  In  each  of  the  three  countries  have 
hunted  out  and  vlde<rt«ped  examples  on 
tiieir  nations'  television  broadcasts  of 
stereotyped  portrayals  of  foreigners.  Their 
purpose  was  flrst  to  test  the  reactions  of  do- 
mestic viewers,  and  then  the  reactions  of 
tlie  fordcnets  beinc  stereotyped.  "How  au- 
thentically does  this  scene  from  our  own  TV 
portray  Americaas,  Japanese,  or  French  as 
you  think  they  are?"  would  be  followed  by 
"How  much  do  you  think  your  countrymen 
are  like  the  imacea  of  Japanese,  Franch  or 
American  dttaena  lirint  shown  on  TV  view- 
en  In  other  countries?" 

Dr.  Qsry  Oumpert,  ctiairman  of  Queens' 
nnwiimm^/f  tinma  department,  was  on  the 
VA  researdi  team.  According  to  him,  from 
preUDdnary  work  done  in  this  major  study 
of  "the  international  Image  gap,"  the  inves- 
tigates found  tliat  In  all  three  countries, 
"TV.  particularly  TV  news,  plays  a  major 
role  in  forming  images  held  about  foreign- 
ers." 

The  early  phases  of  the  study  also  uncotr- 
ered  the  fact  that  Japanese  share  with 
Americans  images  of  the  French  as  "elegant 
and  affected."  But  the  stereotype  of  the 
"arrogant  Frenchman  who  hates  Ameri- 
cans" was  found  to  l>e  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
caiw.  Japanese  and  French  participants 
both  saw  Americans  in  terms  of  dynamism. 
titgnesB  and  openness.  whUe  only  the  French 
saw  Americans  as  "fi^  eccentric  and  materi- 


Tbe  long-range  purpose  of  the  TV  stereo- 
types study,  Oumpert  said,  "is  to  find  out 
how  detrimental  effects  of  TV  broadcasting, 
leading  to  necative  stereotyping,  might  lie 
altered  so  ss  to  enaide  the  medium  to  con- 
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trilHite  to  the  promotion  of  mutual  under- 
Btan<Ung  among  nations.  Stereotypes  are  a 
kind  of  'fall-out'  of  both  television  enter- 
tainment and  news  programming,  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  which  can  be  hi^ily  damag- 
ing to  international  relations." 

Reaearchers  found  that  a  number  of 
stereotypes  of  a  third  country  were  held  in 
common  by  TV  viewers  In  the  other  two 
countries.  The  Japanese  team  reported  that 
many  of  the  entertainment  programs  they 
had  recorded  were  from  the  UJB..  including 
such  shows  as  "Kojak."  "Starsky  and 
Hutch,"  "Dallas"  and  "Dynasty,"  so  the 
content  was  heavy  on  violence.  Non-flctlon 
programming  taped  to  show  how  Americans 
were  treated  on  Japanese  TV  had  usually 
been  made  in  the  n.S.  by  overseas  Japanese 
television  crews.  These  covered  more  varied 
American  regions  and  backgrotmds  than  the 
action  dramas  from  American  TV  producers. 
(The  Japanese  also  noted  that  it  is  difficult 
for  their  viewers  to  dlstlngiiish  Americans 
from  Europeans  on  TV.) 

The  UJ5.  was  prominent  in  45  percent  of 
all  Japanese  news  referring  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  Japanese  video  samples  covered 
373  foreign  characters,  predominantly 
Americans.  When  Japanese  viewers  were 
shown  the  Uped  Japanese  TV  programs, 
they  reported  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
atwut  how  representative  the  characters 
shown  are  of  Americans  as  they  reaUy  are. 

In  contrast  to  the  wide  amount  of  Infor- 
mation Japanese  television  gives  alwut 
Americans,  the  images  of  France  were  found 
to  be  particularly  restrictive  and  stereo- 
typed: most  scenes  taking  place  in  Paris  and 
Involving  encounters  between  "beautiful 
people."  Rarely  did  Japanese  TV  show 
French  family  life,  schooling,  or  life  outside 
of  Paris. 

The  American  team  reported  that  the 
great  Interest  of  Japanese  TV  In  Americans 
was  not  reciprocated  by  American  television. 
Relatively  few  n.S.  programs  were  found 
that  focused  on  contemporary  Japan.  While 
Americans  considered  the  Japanese  por- 
trayed in  McDonald's  commercial,  anima- 
tions, and  TV  news  as  "quite  Japanese,"  to 
the  Japanese  themselves  these  images 
seemed  prejudiced  and  contemptuous  with 
the  emphasis  on  such  banal  stereotypes  as 
kimonos,  eyeglasses,  protruding  teeth  and 
self-effacing  grins.  The  question  arose, 
"Among  American  TV  producers,  does  there 
still  remain  some  hidden  sense  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Japan  (or  Asia  as  a  whole)?" 

The  French  team  noted  that  their  tliree 
national  television  channels  often  showed 
Indepth  docimnentaries  of  contemporary 
J^Dsnese  life.  "Compared  with  the  treat- 
ment given  to  Prance  on  Japanese  TV,"  the 
Japanese  team  observed,  "the  way  in  which 
Japan  is  treated  on  French  TV  seems  to  be 
more  conscientious."  The  Japanese  team  ex- 
pressed concern,  however,  over  French  tele- 
vision scenes  indicating  "an  abnormal  Japa- 
nese interest  in  sex."  Such  examples,  they 
commented,  "are  Indeed  facts  but  there  are 
exaggerations." 

The  French  response  was  to  defend  the 
programs  as  depicting  "the  Ingenious  har- 
mony of  Japan's  traditional  culture  with 
the  modem  Japan,  and  although  it  in  part 
portrays  the  'social  strains,'  on  the  whole  it 
will  have  the  plus  image'  effect."  When 
French  viewers  were  showu  the  controver- 
sial Japanese  materials,  they  gave  it  a  high 
mark  as   "very   Japanese."  The  Japanese 

team  commented  that  this  seems  to  show 

"that  this  program  did  help  Implant  a  fairly 

biased  image  of  Japan  in  the  minds  of  the 

French  people." 
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The  researchers  have  agreed  to  continue 
to  seek  out  correlations  between  Images  of 
foreigners  formed  by  television  and  the  ex- 
perience of  knowing  foreigners  or  having 
lived  in  a  foreign  country. 

After  the  final  report  is  issued  in  April, 
the  three  teams  will  produce  a  video  pro- 
gram to  docimient  the  kind  of  stereotyped 
images  that  each  country  gets  of  the  others 
through  their  domestic  TV  outlets. 


TOM  SESTAK.  AN  ALL-PRO  DE- 
FENSIVE LINEMAN  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  BILLS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  RXW  TORK 

nr  THi  Housi  or  RSPitxsnrTATivss 
Tuesday,  May  5,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  western  ftow  Yori( 
has  lost  a  great  friend  and  a  real  champion, 
Tom  Sestak.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  good  for- 
tune of  playing  football  with  Tom  in  Buffak)  for 
the  Bills.  He  was  our  co-captain  arxl  AH  Pro 
defensive  end. 

Tom  forever  endeared  himsetf  to  football 
fans  in  Buffalo  with  his  outstanding  at>ilities 
and  his  gritty  determination.  His  death  was  a 
shock  to  his  family  and  many  friends.  The  Bills 
were  to  have  announced  within  ttw  next  few 
weeks  that  Ses'  name  would  be  added  to  the 
Bills'  "Wall  of  Fame."  Of  course,  this  is  no 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  Tom  or  watched 
him  play.  Tom  was  an  integral  part  of  fhe  Bills' 
championship  teams  in  1964  and  1965. 

The  leadership  and  spirit  Tom  brought  to 
the  game  of  footiMll  helped  make  ttie  Bills 
American  Football  League  champions.  He  led 
by  example,  his  competitive  nature  fueled  by 
his  commitmem  to  excellence.  Tom  was  not 
satisfied  to  be  just  good  at  his  chosen  profes- 
ston— he  strived  to  be  the  very  best  Although 
he  was  well  known  for  his  accomplishments 
on  the  fiekJ,  Tom  was  also  a  man  of  integrity, 
generosity,  and  candor. 

I  am  pleased,  today,  to  call  attentton  to  all 
that  Tom  Sestak  meant  to  foott>all  and  our 
community.  Westen  New  York  will  miss  him, 
but  Tom  has  left  us  much  to  remember  him 
by.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  (Congress  to 
read  ttie  foltowing  artkdes  from  the  Buffato 
News  which  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  good  friend.  Joanne  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  to 
Tom's  wife  Patty,  and  the  Sestak  family. 

We  will  miss  Tom,  but  know  that  his  exam- 
pie  of  courage,  determination,  and  leadership 
will  always  live  with  us,  his  dear  family,  and 
our  community  arxj  country. 

[From  the  Buffalo  News.  ^r.  4, 1987] 

Bnxs  Star  Sestak  Dm  AT  Agb  51 

(By  Larry  Felser) 

Tom  Sestak.  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Buffalo  Bills,  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  late  Friday  afternoon  in  Columbus 
Hospital. 

Sestak.  51,  had  admitted  himself  to  the 
hoqtital  earlier  In  the  day. 

The  BlUs  were  to  have  announced  next 
month  that  Sestak's  name  would  be  added 
to  the  "Wall  of  Fame"  in  Rich  Stadium  at  a 
National  Football  League  game  next  season. 

He  received  38  of  a  possible  29  votes  ttiree 
years  ago  when  the  Bills'  Silver  Anniversary 
team  was  selected.  In  1970  he  vras  a  unanl- 
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mous  selection  for  the  all-time  American 
Football  League  team. 

It  was  35  years  ago  that  Sestak  emerged 
from  a  taxi  in  front  of  the  Bills'  summer 
training  headquarters,  the  Roycroft  Inn  in 
East  Aurora,  and  strode  up  the  steps  of  the 
front  porch,  dwarfing  his  fellow  rookies. 

"Who  is  this  horse?"  someone  asked  the 
late  Harvey  Johnson,  the  team's  chief  talent 
scout. 

"I  don't  know,"  admitted  Johnson.  "I  rec- 
ognize his  face,  so  I  know  I  drafted  him,  but 
I  don't  remember  drafting  anyone  that 
huge." 

It  was  Sestak.  who  had  grown  from  the 
235-pound  tight  end  whom  Jotinson  had 
seen  at  McNeese  State  In  Louisiana,  to  a  6-5, 
373-pounder. 

Lou  Saban,  then  the  Bills'  head  coach, 
converted  Sestak  to  defensive  tackle  at  the 
beginning  of  practice  the  next  day.  Saban 
pitted  him  against  another  young  star, 
g\iard  Billy  Shaw,  in  practice  each  day  and 
together  they  acquired  technique  and  polish 
that  were  equaled  by  few  In  professional 
footl>all  during  the  '60s. 

Eventually,  Saban  constructed  a  defensive 
line  Sestak,  ends  Ron  McDole  and  Tom  Day 
and  tackle  Jim  Dunaway  that  was  -a.  force 
l>ehind  Buffalo's  two  consecutive  AFL 
championships  in  1964  and  1965. 

In  1965,  the  Bills,  led  by  Sestak  and  his 
llnemates,  allowed  only  four  touchdowns  by 
rushing  during  a  14-game  season,  a  pro 
record  at  the  time.  In  the  championship 
game,  they  shut  out  favored  San  Diego,  33- 
0. 

Sestak  faced  some  of  the  best  offensive 
linemen  of  the  modem  professional  era  and 
almost  always  came  out  the  victor  in  one-on- 
one  duels.  Among  his  formidable  adversaries 
were  Walter  Sweeney  of  the  Chargers  and 
Ed  Budde  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs. 

After  a  Bills'  victory  over  Kansas  City,  the 
Chiefs'  all-pro  center,  EJ.  Holub,  engaged 
Shaw  in  some  post-game  conversation. 

"Two  weeks  ago."  said  Holub,  "Sestak 
made  a  weenie  outta  Sweeney,  today,  he 
made  putty  outta  Budde." 

Sestak  never  played  in  the  National  Foot- 
l)all  League  after  the  merger  with  the  AFL. 
Serious  knee  injuries  caused  his  retirement 
after  the  1968  season. 

A  native  of  Gonzales,  Tex.,  Sestak  made 
his  home  in  the  Buffalo  area  after  his  foot- 
l>all  days.  Joining  his  former  teammate,  Paul 
Bflaguire,  in  the  restaurant  business.  He  was 
employed  by  Erie  Coimty  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  lived  in  South  Wales. 

Sbstak  Rkunitxs  Spxcial  Obouf 

There  was  a  time  when  l>eing  a  Buffalo 
Bill  meant  that  you  were  a  champion. 

Seven  of  those  Bills  were  among  the  men 
who  carried  Tom  Sestak's  casket  out  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  East  Aurora  Tuesday  morning. 

Gene  Sykes  had  come  up  from  Louisiana 
and  Joe  O'Donnell  from  Michigan.  Booker 
Edgerson  stood  with  them  and  so  did  Ed 
Rutkowski  and  Paul  Maguire. 

Tom  Day  and  Ron  McDole,  who  played 
alongside  Ses  in  the  liest  defensive  line  in 
the  37-year-lilstory  of  the  franchise,  helped 
t)ear  the  trady  of  their  old  comrade  to  the 
hearse. 

There  have  lieen  other  good  Bills  teams, 
and  memorable  Buffalo  teams  In  other 
sports. 

But  none  of  them  was  like  this  bunch.  It 
goes  l>eyond  the  championship  rings  and 
the  8crapl>ook8.  These  Bills  were  special; 
special  lx>th  as  a  team  and  as  Individuals. 
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The  church  was  filled  with  other  old 
teammates— Harry  Jacobs  from  the  line- 
backing  unit  that  played  together  so  lonr, 
Al  Bemiller  and  Stew  Bart>er  from  the  of- 
fensive line:  Ernie  Warlick.  Wray  Carlton, 
Charlie  Ferguson,  Wayne  Patrick. 

None  was  more  special  ttuui  Sestak.  the 
big,  quiet  guy  who  symbolized  what  McDole 
calls  "an  almost  unique  closenen  in  that 
team." 

That  is  why  It  was  such  staggering  news 
to  hear  that  Ses  had  died,  at  the  age  of  51. 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  Patty,  after  suffer- 
ing a  heart  attack  as  he  drove  the  family  car 
down  Church  Street  in  downtown  Buffalo 
late  Friday  afternoon. 

"I  rememlwr  how  Tom  and  Billy  Shaw 
used  to  go  against  each  other,  one  on  one,  in 
practice  every  day,"  said  Lou  Sat>an,  their 
old  coach,  as  he  congregated  with  his  old 
players  outside  the  church. 

"Shaw  used  to  put  on  his  helmet,  look  at 
Ses  and  say,  'I  want  a  piece  of  you  today. 
Tommy.' 

"Ses  would  buckle  his  helmet,  look  at 
Shaw  and  say.  'I'm  ready,  Billy.' " 

They  fought  a  small  war  every  day  and  he 
and  Shaw  still  remained  friends.  Part  of 
ttiat  was  due  to  Sestak's  temperament. 

The  public  vision  of  him  was  that  of  a 
huge  warrior,  throwing  aside  blockers,  bowl- 
ing over  a  pulling  guard  and  dropping  the 
ball  carrier  for  a  loss.  The  word  "awesome" 
is  among  the  most  abused  and  overused  on 
sports  pages  today.  Sestalt.  the  player,  was 
genuinely  awesome. 

In  real  life  he  was  a  puppy  dog;  a  shy,  ap- 
proachable puppy  dog  of  a  man. 

The  night  the  Bills  won  the  American 
Football  League  championship  in  1964,  I 
brought  Chet  Simmons  to  the  team's  cele- 
bration. Simmons,  later  the  USFL's  first 
commissioner,  was  then  the  head  of  NBS 
Sports. 

Now,  when  a  football  team  wins  a  champi- 
onship, the  victory  party  is  held  In  the  iMdl- 
room  of  a  posh  hotel  or  in  a  prestigious  pri- 
vate club.  This  party  was  in  the  tMsement  of 
a  house  in  South  Buffalo.  Once  taxes  were 
deducted,  the  Bills'  championship  checks 
were  worth  less  than  $2,000. 

After  I  Introduced  Simmons  to  Sestak, 
Tom  looked  at  him  menacingly  and  asked, 
"How  come  your  salesmen  didn't  sell  more 
commercials  for  this  game?  They  tell  me 
that's  why  our  checks  are  so  small." 

After  letting  Simmons  stammer  out  an  ex- 
planation, Sestak  laughed,  slapped  him  on 
the  back  and  told  him,  "Forget  it.  Make 
sure  you  have  a  good  time." 

Those  were  innocent  days  when  most  of 
the  players  negotiated  their  own  contracts 
and  paid  dues  to  a  docile  union.  In  today's 
market,  a  player  of  Sestak's  caliber  might 
command  $600,000  to  $750,000  a  season. 

One  of  the  quarterbacks  he  menaced  was 
Lenny  Dawson,  who  will  be  inducted  Into 
the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  next  August. 
Sestak  helped  propel  Buffalo  on  its  first 
championship  campaign  when  he  reached 
up  with  his  big  hand.  Intercepted  a  Dawson 
screen  pass  and  ran  it  into  the  end  zone  for 
a  touchdown  in  the  opening  game  of  the 
1964  season  in  War  Memorial  Stadium. 

The  Bills  won  that  game,  34-17,  and  went 
on  to  win  eight  more  in  succession. 

Sestak,  tiimself,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  but  he  lias  little  chance  of 
making  It  because  a  serious  knee  injury 
forced  his  retirement  before  the  Bills  began 
play  in  the  NFL  In  1970. 

McDole,  his  llnemate,  was  traded  to  Wash- 
ington in  1971.  and  went  on  to  make  the 
Redskins'    all-time    team.    There    is    little 
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doul>t  Sestak.  too.  would  have  flourished  if 
he  had  stayed  healthy. 

Sestak  seldom  practiced  during  his  last 
two  seasons.  1967  and  '68.  He  was  allowed  to 
rest  the  knee  during  the  week,  then  attempt 
to  play  in  the  games.  The  after-effects  of 
the  luiee  Injury  were  so  debilitating  that  he 
seldom  had  a  pain-free  day  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Less  than  a  month  tiefore  his  death,  the 
Bills  decided  to  honor  ktim  by  placing  liis 
name  on  their  Hall  of  Fame.  It  was  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  done  years  ago. 

Bill  Polian,  the  Bills  new  general  manag- 
er, l>egan  the  push  to  add  to  the  team's 
sparse  honor  role  after  Buffalo  won  a  game 
In  Kansas  City  last  season.  Polian  was 
struck  by  the  large  number  of  Chief  names 
on  the  walls  of  Arrowhead  Stadium. 

That  led  to  Polian  forming  a  committee, 
which  recommended  Sestak  for  enshrine- 
ment. 

The  irony  is  that,  of  the  16  names  on  the 
walls  at  Arrowhead,  more  than  half  of  them 
are  of  offensive  players  who  were  manhan- 
dled through  the  years  by  big  Ses. 


PROTECTING  OUR  PENSIONS 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  mnTSTLVAHIA 
Hr  THE  House  OP  HKPRISnrTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  ttw  fol- 
lowing: 

Photectihc  Odh  Pxhsiohs 

(Statement  of  Don  Ritter,  l>efore  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Suhrommittee  on 
Retirement  Income  and  Employment  on 
Protection  of  Retiree  Benefits  Legislation. 
May  1, 1987.  Dundalk.  MD) 
Good  morning  and  thank  you  BCadam 
Chairman,  it  is  Indeed  my  pleasure  to  l>e 
here  in  Dundalk,  Maryland,  to  participate  in 
this  most  important  fonmi.  We  come  to- 
gether today  May  1.  1987,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement Income  <Se  Employment,  to  analyse 
the  problems  associated  with  "pension 
dumping"  and  the  shortcomings  of  currmt 
laws  which  allow  this  to  happen.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  such  a  large  numlier  of  rep- 
resentatives from  retiree  organisations, 
unions,  industry  and  government  here  today 
to  give  us  their  views.  I  am  especially  de- 
lighted to  see  the  many  retiree's  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  have  traveled  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  to  offer  their  support  in  ex- 
amining our  current  pension  laws.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  these  groups  this 
momlng  as  we  work  to  address  the  problems 
associated  with  this  area. 

mraoDucnoii 

We  are  here  today  because  since  1980. 
LTV  Steel,  Wheellng-PitUburgh,  Kaiser 
Steel,  McLouth,  Phoenix,  and  Just  recently 
Stiaron  Steel  among  others,  have  utilised 
the  ttanluoiptcy  laws  to  terminate  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  LTV  Corporation  tried  to 
terminate  health  benefits  for  78,000  retirees 
including  retirees  already  in  the  hospital 
when  they  filed  for  reorganization  last  July. 
Having  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  head- 
quartered in  my  District,  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion vitally  concerns  me. 

We  are  here  today  because  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  there  are  rouglily  35.000  retirees  and 
dependenU  who  rely  on  pension  checks. 


UMI 
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,  and  group  life  tiwirannr  u 
I  of  Uf  e  and  piece  of  mind. 

itlemen  we  are  here  today 

to  prataet  Um  reUiement  beneftU  of  thoee 
1^0  have  worked  to  earn  them.  We  are  here 
to  dtaenm  action  that  wQl  prevent  broken 


Acaln.  I  must  My  how  pleased  I  am  to  aee 
four  twMfif*-  of  people  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  tt  to  coneem  Uke  thto  that  will  inevi- 
tably leMl  to  a  aolnttan  to  this  most  urgent 
UiiililMii  of  Tfr^*"^  not  being  secure. 

As  Searetary  of  iJtbor  wailam  E.  Brock 
in  has  stated.  "What  is  happening  is  that 
flma  are  dedaring  bankruptcy,  iinloartlng 
their  peuton  UabUtlas  on  the  government, 
and  then  opeiattiw  under  Chapter  11  reor- 
gan^ktloB."  Thumsas  Week  repmts.  "The 
nation's  private  ptr— *""  system  Is  in  tur- 
moiL  Bone  ««—r«»«t—  are  taking  large  sur- 
phMBs  in  their  retirement  funds  for  their 
own  use,  angering  workers  who  say  the 
money  is  not  their  employers'  to  q>end. 
Other  major  plans  are  desperately  under- 
funded and  threaten  to  banlcrupt  the  gov- 
ernment's tragOe  pension  insurance  system. 
In  both  cases,  confused  employees  fear  that 
peiMton  prtimiMS  wHl  not  be  kept.  The  na- 
tion's nest  egg  depends  on  voluntary  private 
P»»i«t«»i«  A  kMB  of  confidence  In  the  entire 
system  would  be  devastating.  We  must  act 
soon  to  reassure  workers  and  pensioners 
^ttmt  their  retirement  benefits  will  be  there 
when  they  expect  them." 

BAaraaoom 

As  private  pension  plans  have  become  a 
major  and  Increasingly  important  source  of 
retirement  inc'W"*  for  American  workers, 
laws  have  beoi  passed  to  protect  these 
piMia  The  nnployment  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA),  which  regu- 
lates private  pension  and  welfare  benefit 
pi»M.  was  designed  to  prevent  companies 
frtim  burrowing  sssets  fran  their  pension 
plaiM.  In  doing  this  ERISA  sets  mlnimiim 
funding  standards,  regulates  the  investment 
of  Irian  assets,  snd  limits  employer  access  to 
BH'h  assets.  In  addition,  ERISA  established 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(FBQC)  to  guarantee  certain  benefits  under 
defined  benefit  pension  plans.  And  more  re- 
oently  in  1M6.  Congress  enacted  two  major 
pieces  of  legUaUon  which  affected  employ- 
ee benefits  In  bankruptcy  cases.  The  Single- 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act 
revised  the  manner  in  which  underfunded 
Pftiffawi  plans  may  be  terminated,  increasing 
the  employer's  liability  on  termination,  and 
made  it  virtually  Impossible  to  eliminate 
that  liability  outside  of  bankruptey.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  attempted  termination  of  re- 
tiree health  benefits  by  LTV  Corporation. 
requires  the  continuation  of  retiree  health 
beneftts  until  May  15.  1987  (the  House  Just 
passed  HR  1301  to  extend  this  to  Sep.  15. 

1987).  at  employer  cost,  with  an  unlimited 
right  for  the  retirees  to  purchase  continued 
coverage  at  group  rates  thereafter.  While 
these  acticms  are  to  be  commended  weak- 
nesses remain  that  enable  employers  to  act 

tn  ways  that  may  reduce  their  ability  to 

keep  benefit  promises  they  have  made. 

THXPaOBLOf 

Ify  colleagues  and  this  audience  Imows. 
the  domestic  steel  industry,  its  employees, 
and  their  families,  have  gone  through  a 
wrenching  she  years,  faced  with  wage  cute. 
Job  losses,  the  cutoff  of  pension  and  health 
insurance  benefits,  an  absence  of  re-training 
opportunities,  drops  in  the  value  of  their 
homes,  and  reduced  opportunities  for  their 
children.  Every  steelworker  in  every  steel 
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mill  In  this  country  has  accepted  sacrifices 
tix  reoognlticm  of  the  problems  facing  the 
steel  Indu^^.  In  my  District  there  are  re- 
tired steelworkers  who  woriud  a  lifetime  In 
hot,  dirty,  and  dangerous  Jobs  only  to  real- 
ise that  their  long-awaited  retirement  bene- 
flte  could  be  discontinued  or  seriously  re- 
duced. 

The  Labor  Department,  In  a  1984  study, 
concluded  that  woikers  in  terminated  plans 
lose  about  46  percent  of  beneflte  they  other- 
wise could  anticipate  In  the  steel  Industry, 
the  wave  of  plant  shutdowns  has  qualified 
worlurs  imder  age  63  for  early  pensions. 
Every  one  of  these  individuals  would  have 
preferred  to  work  for  a  full  income,  but  was 
forced  to  do  with  a  pension  well  before  their 
eligibility  for  Social  Security. 

With  this  problem  in  mind,  the  early  pen- 
sims  in  the  steel  industry  pay  a  pension 
"supplement."  These  are  payments,  usually 
of  $400  per  month,  added  to  the  person's 
monthly  poision  to  take  the  place  of  Social 
Security  until  age  62.  The  PBOC  does  not 
guarantee  the  $400  supplemente  with  termi- 
nations. Early  retirees  are  thus  faced  with 
loss  of  $4,800  in  their  annual  income.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  steel  com- 
panies agreed  to  pay  the  full  benefit  if  there 
were  a  plant  shutdown. 

POSSIBLI  SOLUnONS 

Last  year.  Congress  reacted  to  the  health 
and  life  insiumnce  benefits  crisis  created  by 
LTV  Steel  by  passing  a  stop-gap  measure  to 
require  companies  that  were  in  Chi4>ter  XI 
to  continue  paying  medical  and  insurance 
benefits  to  retired  employees  through  May 
15.  1987.  On  April  10  S.  903  which  extends 
the  May  15  deadline  to  Sept.  15.  1967.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  passed  this 
bill  yesterday  afternoon  and  now  goes  to  the 
President  to  become  law. 

Although  we  in  Congress  have  taken 
action  to  extend  this  deadline,  the  problem 
must  be  looked  at  comprehensively.  Retir- 
ees cannot  afford  to  suffer  interruptions  or 
delajrs  In  their  benefits.  We  must,  therefore, 
seareh  for  a  lasting  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. I  have  committed  myself  to  achieving 
more  equality  and  seciu^ty  for  retirees  by 
co-sponsoring  House  BUI  1186,  "The  Retiree 
Benefits  Seciuity  Act  of  1987",  which  is  the 
House  companion  legislation  of  S.  548. 
While  this  legislation  addresses  termination 
of  health  and  life  Insurance  benefits,  it  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  pension  benefits.  It 
is  my  hope  that  at  todays  hearing  we  will 
examine  possible  solutions  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

This  country  is  faced  with  a  population 
whose  median  age  is  rising  steadily.  Con- 
gress must  address  the  rights  of  retirees 
now,  so  that  equitable  treatment  Is  afforded 
now  and  into  the  future.  To  delay  address- 
ing the  problem  will  saddle  our  children 
with  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  resulting 
social  and  economic  upheaval.  Individuals 
with  Integrity  keep  promises  they  make.  It 
is  oin  duty  as  a  society  to  act  In  a  similar 
fashion  to  enforce  the  promises  Dwde  to  our 
retirees  and  workers.  These  are  the  people 
who  have  helped  build  this  great  nation  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  count  on  dignity  and  se- 
curity in  their  old  age.  I  personally  believe 
pension  dumping  is  an  abuse  of  the  federal 
pension  guaranty  system.  We  should  re- 
member that  system  was  set  up  to  protect 
employees  whose  companies  with  under- 
funded pension  plan  went  out  of  business.  It 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  pension  dumping 
ground  for  business  wanting  to  reduce  ex- 
penses. 

I  commend  the  gentlelady  from  Maryland, 
Mrs  Bentley,  for  calling  this  hearing.  I  am 
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delighted  to  Join  with  you  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Cardln,  and  look  for- 
ward to  today's  testimony.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  witnesses  for  their  testimony  and 
those  who  have  made  time  In  their  sched- 
ules to  attend  this  hearing— including,  I 
might  add,  4  busloads  of  people  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  of  Pennsylvania,  (home  of 
the  dtles  of  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Easton 
and  headquarters  of  Bethlehem  Steel) 
whom  I  am  most  privileged  to  represent  In 
the  U.S.  Congress. 
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THE  APRIL  25  DEMONSTRATION 
IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  XLLIWOIS 
IK  THE  BOUSX  OF  BXPRSSKMTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25,  Wash- 
ington was  the  scene  of  a  protest  demonstra- 
tkxi.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, called  the  Mobilization  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  was  to  protest  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America. 

I  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an  informa- 
tive article  by  well-known  potttical  commentor 
Morton  Kondracke,  published  in  the  May  4, 
1987.  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  The  article 
provides  interesting  and  insightful  comment 
on  the  main  groups  organizing  the  "Mot>iliza- 
tion."  One  such  organization  in  particular,  the 
Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El 
Salvador  [CISPES],  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
According  to  its  own  newspaper,  CISPES 
works  "in  solidarity"  virith  the  Leninist  coalitton 
vrtiich  is  seeking  to  overthrow  the  President  of 
El  Salvador,  Joto  Napolten  Duarte.  The  April 
25  organizing  committee  also  includes  similar 
groups  supporting  Vhe  Leninist  SarxJinistas  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  guerrillas  of  Guatemala. 
Strange  organizers  for  a  demonstration  osterv 
8it>ly  for  "Peace  and  Justice." 

I  am  sure  that  many  partictparrts  in  the  April 
25  "Mobilization"  were  unaware  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  some  of  these  organizing 
gr(xips.  Many  well-intentioned  people  will 
march  mainly  because  they  oppose  our  policy 
in  Cental  America,  as  they  understand  it.  But 
Morton  Kondracke's  article  quotes  AFL-CIO 
president  Lane  Kirtdand  as  pointing  out 

It  is  possible  to  criticize  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Nicaragua 
without  embracing  the  Sandiniste  regime.  It 
is  poMlble  to  criticize  the  administration's 
policies  toward  El  Salvador  without  sup- 
porting the  guerrilla  movement. 

The  AFL-CIO  urged  member  unions  not  to 
participate  in  a  rally  organized  by  groups  ig- 
noring Sandinista  repression  of  labor  unk>ns  in 
Nk:aragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues 
coTKemed  with  our  policy  in  Central  Ameri(» 
will  find  Mr.  Kondracke's  article  of  great  inter- 
est With  that  is  mind,  I  am  inserting  the  full 
text   of   the    New   Republic   article   in    the 

RE(X>R0. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  May  4, 1987] 
Stkauxg  A  Mabch 
(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
On  April  1  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Briddayers,  John  T.  Joyce, 
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sent  a  letter  to  his  local  unions  that  was  re- 
markable in  Ite  vehemence.  Joyce,  who  is 
generally  reguxled  on  domestic  policy  as  a 
Ul>eral  and  is  close  to  both  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  and  Massachusette  Oovemor 
Michael  Dukakis,  attacked  the  planned 
April  25  Mobilization  for  Peace  and  Justice 
to  be  held  in  Washington  and  San  Francis- 
co, saying  that  "today,  as  In  years  gone  by. 
there  is  a  re-emergence  of  radical  left-wing 
groups  dedicated  to  putting  unions,  as  well 
as  religious  organizations,  to  those  groups' 
purposes.  Anyone  who  luiows  or  rememl>ers 
the  popular  fronts  put  together  by  the  com- 
munists in  the  1930s  will  know  precisely 
how  the  April  Mobilization  works  and  what 
It  is  all  about."  Instead  of  the  Communist 
Party  maneuvering  well-meaning  people 
around  the  issues  of  fascism  and  racism, 
Joyce  charged,  "now  .  .  .  the  organizers 
come  from  the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador  (CISPES)  and  ite 
allies,  and  the  agenda  is  that  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  of  various  Central  American 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutionaries." 

This  letter,  and  an  accompanying  16-page 
analysis  of  the  April  25  Mobilization's  back- 
ground by  an  aide  to  Joyce,  Joel  Preedman, 
are  part  of  an  Intense  effort  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  hierarchy  to  discredit  the  Mobilization 
and  limit  labor  participation.  The  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AIFLD),  the  APL-CIO's  organizing  arm  In 
Latin  America,  has  produced  several  sete  of 
documente  designed  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Mobe  has  been  deceptive  about  the  or- 
ganization and  purposes. 

On  March  23  AFL-CIO  president  Lane 
Klrkland  sent  a  letter  to  all  subordinate 
stete  and  local  federations  urging  that  they 
withhold  support  from  the  Mobilization.  He 
charged  that  rally  organizers  were  demand- 
ing a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala,  and  said:  "It  Is  possi- 
ble to  criticize  the  Reagan  administration's 
policies  toward  Nicaragua  without  embrac- 
ing the  Sandinista  regime.  It  is  possible  to 
criticize  the  administration's  policies  toward 
El  Salvador  without  supporting  the  guerril- 
la movement.  That  is  the  AFL-CIO's  posi- 
tion; It  is  not  the  position  of  a  number  of 
the  organizations  that  constitute  the  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  April  25  rallies,  some 
of  which  openly  support  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Sandi- 
niste government  of  Nicaragua." 

The  AFL-CIO  is  exerelsed  because  the 
presidents  of  17  AFL-CIO  member  unions 
have  signed  on  as  public  sponsors  of  the  Mo- 
bilization and  some  local  bodies  are  helping 
to  organize  and  transport  the  100,000  people 
expected  in  Washington  for  a  march  and 
rally  on  the  (Capitol  steps  and  the  similar 
number  expected  at  a  demonstration  in  San 
Francisco.  Included  among  the  sponsors  are 
the  presidents  of  three  million-member 
unions— the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
American  Federation  of  SUte  and  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  and  the  United 
Food  and  Commereial  Workers— plus  heads 
of  the  big  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  and  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. 

The  other  and  even  larger  category  of 
public  sponsorship  for  the  event  is  the 
churches.  The  presiding  officer  of  practical- 
ly every  major  Protestant  denomination  has 
signed  on,  plus  the  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Ck>uncll  of  Churches,  12  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  president  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
the  reform  branch  of  American  Judaism. 

Key  speakers  at  the  Washington  rally  will 
taiclude   the   Rev.   Jesse   Jackson:   Bishop 
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Thomas  Oumbleton  of  Detroit;  the  actor  Ed 
Asner:  President  Kenneth  Blaylodc  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees; Eleanor  SmeaL  the  president  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women;  and 
spokesmen  from  Central  America.  Specific 
demands  listed  in  the  official  call  for  the 
Mobilization  are  as  general  as  the  public 
sponsorship  is  broad:  "support  peace  and 
freedom  in  Central  America  and  Southern 
Africa,  stop  the  U.S.  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, stop  UjB.  govenunent  and  corporate 
support  for  apartheid,  stop  UJ3.  aid  to  the 
contras,  and  stop  U.S.  aid  to  UNITA."  Be- 
neath this  idealistic  Ul>eral  front,  is  there  a 
"radical,  left-wing"  reality  out  to  aid  "Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionaries"  in  Central 
America? 

According  to  the  top  organizer  of  the  Mo- 
bilization, David  Reed,  Joyce  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  it  all  wrong  tn  charging  that  Mo- 
bilization is  controlled  by  CISPES,  favors 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  Commu- 
nist victories  elsewhere  in  Central  America, 
and  is  calling  for  a  full  cutoff  of  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  He 
said  that  the  Mobilization  is  dominated  by 
religious  and  labor  groups,  favors  reconcilia- 
tion and  negotiations  in  Central  America, 
has  specifically  kept  Sandiniste  and  Com- 
munist speakers  off  the  program,  and, 
except  for  the  contras,  is  not  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  aid  requests  to  Central  America. 

Reed,  executive  director  of  the  60-member 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  Policy,  said 
that  the  Mobilization  was  hatehed  last  Sep- 
tember out  of  a  decision  by  his  executive 
committee— including  representatives  from 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  SANE, 
Chureh  Women  United,  and  the  United 
Chureh  of  cnirist— that  C^ongress's  approval 
of  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras  required  an 
escalation  of  pressiu^  by  peace  groups,  in- 
cluding dvil  disobedience.  Reed  said  he  met 
with  various  church  representetlves  first, 
then  contacted  David  Dyson,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  is  head  of  the  union  label  de- 
partment of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Human 
Rlghte  In  El  Salvador,  a  coordinating  group 
of  international  affairs  staff  members  from 
25  unions  that  opposes  Reagan  administra- 
tion policy  In  Central  America. 

After  meetings  last  October,  the  Mobiliza- 
tion proceeded  on  two  levels:  creating  a 
broad-based  church-and-labor  public  front, 
and  creating  a  less  public  organization  of 
peace-and-Justlce  movement  actlvlste  to 
maru«e  the  MobUizatlon's  programs  and 
themes.  On  December  12  a  mailing  went  out 
on  National  Council  of  Churches  stetionery, 
signed  by  f oiu"  churoh  leaders  and  two  union 
officials,  advising  potential  sponsors  that 
the  Mobilization  call  would  be  signed  "only 
by  national  religious  and  labor  leaders." 

At  the  same  time,  a  32-organlzation  steer- 
ing committee  was  put  together  with  five 
categories  of  membership.  Reed  points  out 
that  church,  labor,  and  "faith-»»aaed" 
groups  make  up  three-fifths  of  the  steering 
committee,  and  "solidarity"  and  "peace-and- 
Justlce"  groups  make  up  only  two-fifths.  "I 
si>eclflcally  said  that  the  chureh  and  labor 
groups  were  willing  to  take  the  lead  only  If 
the  solidarity  groups  were  Junior  partners." 
It  is  one  solidarity  group.  CISPES.  that 
has  attracted  most  of  the  AFL-CIO's  fire. 
CISPBS's  newspaper  stetes  openly  that  It 
works  "In  solidarity  with  the  FMLN-FDR, 
the  legitimate  representetlve  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people."  The  FMLN  Is  a  self-pro- 
claimed Marxist-Leninist  coalition  whose  in- 
discriminate use  of  land  mines  Is  causing 
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more  civilian  casualties  than  government 
tMmbbig  raids,  according  to  Salvadoran 
human  rights  officials  quoted  by  the  New 
Tork  Times.  CISPES  has  created  a  network 
of  150  local  coalitions  designed  to  raise 
funds  for  the  FMLN  (especially  in  the  form 
of  relief  supplies  for  areas  under  rel>el  con- 
trol), and  to  put  grassroots  pressure  «i 
members  of  Congress  to  oppose  military  and 
civilian  aid  to  the  government  of  Salvadoran 
president  JoSe  Ni^Mieon  Duarte.  Also  on 
the  Mobilization  steering  committee  are 
sister  organizations  to  CISPES,  the  Nicara- 
gua Network  and  NI80UA,  which  support 
the  Sandinistas  and  Marxist  rebels  in  Gua- 
temala. 

CISPES  may  constitute  Just  one  of  32 
groups  on  the  steering  committee,  but  its  di- 
rector, Angela  Sanbrano,  is  one  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Mobilization  program  commit- 
tee, which  also  contain  Leslie  Cagan,  the 
principal  nuts-and-bolte  organizer  of  the 
Mobilization  and  a  key  organizer  of  past 
Mobilizations  such  as  the  1982  event  in  New 
Tork  City,  which  attracted  one  million 
people;  Jack  CDell,  a  close  adviser  of  Jesse 
Jadcson;  and  David  Dyson. 

The  program  committee  originally  Invited 
a  Sandiniste  government  official  to  speak  at 
the  Mobilization- E>r.  Myma  (Cunningham, 
governor  of  Zelaya  Norte  province— but  the 
invitetion  was  withdrawn.  Reed  said,  when 
officials  of  the  Communications  Workers 
and  the  Service  Employees  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  support  and  money.  For  the 
same  reason  Reed  says  he  quashed  a  lappoe- 
al  to  Invite  a  representetlve  from  UNT8,  a 
Salvadoran  lat>or  group  reportedly  dominat- 
ed by  the  FMLN.  Instead,  speakers  will  in- 
clude a  Nicaraguan  religious  representative 
and  a  stwkesman  from  COMADKES,  a  Sal- 
vadoran group  of  mothers  of  disappeared 
persons.  Nora  Astorga,  the  Nicaraguan  UJf. 
amtMusador.  did  speak  at  a  Mobilization  pre- 
liminary event  In  Los  Angeles. 

After  the  AFL-<nO  charged  that  the  Mo- 
bilization wante  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  a  group  of 
seven  top  religious  leaders  wrote  to  Klrk- 
land in  protest.  "The  appeal  we  have  Issued 
to  the  American  people  makes  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  supporting  a  cutoff  of  all  aid. 
We  appeal  to  our  govenunent  to  stop  U.8. 
military  Involvement  in  Central  America 
and  Southern  Africa." 

So  In  a  sense  the  AFL-CIO  has  overstated 
the  left-wing  radical  character  of  the  Mobi- 
lization. Yet  In  another  sense,  the  reality  is 
even  more  ominous  than  the  union  i>er- 
celves.  It  U  not  that  many  well-meaning  lib- 
erals are  being  duped  by  a  few  leftists,  but 
rather  that  a  vast,  committed  network  of 
church,  labor,  peace-and-Justice,  student, 
and  women's  groups  has  grown  up  that  op- 
poses U.S.  policy  In  Central  America— not 
Just  aid  to  the  contras,  but  also  efforte  to 
aid  the  elected  govermnente  of  Presidente 
Duarte  In  Salvador  and  Vlnlcio  Cereao  in 
Guatemala.  The  movement  ends  up  rooting 
for  the  success  of  the  Sandinistas  and  other 
Marxist  liberation  groups  around  the  world. 
Although  the  Mobilization  is  formally  un- 
speclflc  about  aid  cutoffs  and  support  for 
the  Sandinistas,  many  of  lU  constltoent 
groups  are  campaigning  for  those  ends.  For 
example.  Reed's  Coalition  for  a  New  For- 
eign Policy,  which  Includes  most  chureh  and 
peace  actlvlste,  is  trying  to  halt  Economic 
Support  Funds  for  the  fledgling  Central 
American  democracies.  This  Is  straight 
budget  relief  that  keeps  their  econmnles 
afloat.  Reed  calls  It  "dirty  economic  aid." 

Most  church  and  peace  groups  do  not  go 
as  far  as  CISPES  and  openly  identify  with 
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tlM  PMUr.  bat  ttiey  an  meUmiy  (vpoainc 
Dnarte.  "Be  npnnnto  the  landownlnc 
dam  and  Um  «xpo(t  economy."  nld  Reed. 
"Tto  apbold  Dante  u  an  embodtment  of 
thMMHTii^  ideali  to  a  dtatortton  of  history. 
Bfel  killed  teai  of  thoanndi  of  people  to 
Itnp  hlmanlf  In  power.  He's  In  a  direct  con- 
frtwitattT'  wtth  his  own  people.  Without 
UJB.  support  Durate  would  coUapee."  Reed 
Mknoirtedgea  that  this  ral^t  lead  to  a 
ifilit-winc  coup,  but  says  "The  United 
atatea  can  get  them  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment"  with  the  FDR.  the  rebel  poUtlcal 
tmnt,  irtikh  he  says  la  not  Communist  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  similar  negotiations  be- 
tween the  contras  and  the  Sandlnlsfas  In 
Mkaracua?  "That's  not  a  drQ  war.  friend. 
The  contras  have  no  support  but  us." 

The  peace  and-Justlce  agenda  is  that  the 
Sandinistas  should  stay  In  power  and  that 
Duiate  should  be  forced  to  negotiate.  And 
there  Is  an  anny  of  groups  and  individuals 
^tht^*  It.  An  iwtlmTi*^  40.000  Americans 
have  visited  Mearagua  alone  since  1979  to 
learn  about  the  "progress"  that's  beoi 
made.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pe<K>le 
have  been  persuaded  that  what  the  Reagan 
MknlnMraUoD— and  the  AFL-CIO— deems 
to  be  democracy-building  in  fact  is  immoral 
interventlaniBB.  and  they  are  even  willing 
(as  Mobilisation  literature  urges)  to  send 
food,  money,  and  medldne  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  their  allies  in  the  region.  Sadly,  the 
Mkntaslatratlon  and  the  AFL-CIO  so  far 
have  telled  to  convince  similarly  well-mean- 
ing people  to  pray.  work,  and  pay  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  democracy.  On  AihII  27  some 
of  the  Mobmatinn  people  will  add  dvfl  dis- 
obedience to  the  mix,  in  a  demonstration  at 
CIA  headquarters. 

Reed  says.  "Our  dear  intent  is  to  touch 
the  nerve  of  Vietnam  and  say  that  what 
happened  with  Vietnam  could  occur  again— 
the  increased  protest  and  social  unrest  at 
home."  If  the  peace  movement  succeeds 
again.  It's  likely  that  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la, and  Honduras,  where  people  have  just 
tasted  civilian  government  and  the  right  to 
vote.  wHl  come  to  resemble  Vietnam  and 
Candtodia. 
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m  ttw  l«qMtiv  arww.  tha  councfl  sMHully 
oonMbutod  to  some  of  ttw  most  important 
labor  logiaMion  ovar  crgflad  in  Iha  State  of 
WIsoonoin,  indudkig:  workara  compansalton; 
unamploymont  compansaMon;  and  coHaclive- 
oaiQmnPQ  noma. 

Tho  IMwaukM  County  Labor  Coundl  has 
SKcalad  in  prolacting  tha  rights  of  worltars 
wdalaoln  the  paaaionala  light  for  eoonomk: 
justkie.  Through  tha  good  tinws  and  tha  bad 
tknaa,  tha  ooundi  has  never  abandoned  Mii- 
waukM's  workara.  It  is  ttiis  exceptionai  tradh 
tton  that  daaarvaa  our  recognitk)n. 

In  doakig  IMr.  Speaker,  I  aak  you  and  our 
coilaaguoa  in  the  House  to  Join  me  in  honor- 
ing the  IMNwaukee  County  l.abor  Coundl, 
AFL-CIO  on  its  centennial  celebratkxi  and  to 
offer  our  sincere  gratitude  for  a  "job  well 
done"  and  best  wishes  for  100  more  produc- 
tive years. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRA'nON  OF 
THE  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY 
LABOR  COUNCIL 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

orwiscoMsni 

nr  TBS  BOUSE  or  itKFitssEinAnvss 

ritesdoy.  May  5. 1987 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM 
■ce  to  acknowledge  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  foundkig  of  the  Milwaukee  Federated 
Tradaa  Cound. 

Organized  in  February  1887,  the  Milwaukee 
redarated  Trade  CouncH  obtained  Its  charter 
inambarahip  in  the  Amerwan  Federatk>n  of 
Labor  in  August  of  that  yew.  In  1958,  the  Mil- 
waukee Federated  Trade  Councti  joined  with 
the  MihMHjkee  County  Industrial  Unkxi  Coundl 
to  form  the  ikWwaukee  County  Labor  Coundl, 
AFL-aO. 

Throughout  its  iuslrious  history,  the  coundl 
haa  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  Milwaukee 
labor  movemanL  Due  to  the  creative  and  un- 
rekwting  efforts  of  Its  offteers  and  members, 
the  oound  brought  ttwusands  of  Milwaukee 
workers  into  trade  unton  organizattons,  ena- 
bing  Miwaukee  to  become  one  of  ttie  most 
productive  manufacturing  centers  in  tfie  worM. 


RUSSIANS  CANNOT  SHARE 
WESTERNERS'  ENTHUSIASM 
FOR  GLASNOST 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OrilKW  JKBSKT 
m  TBI  BOUSE  or  RErHESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  American 
dtess  grand  master  named  Lev  Aiburt  is  an 
emigre  from  the  Soviet  Unwn  whose  under- 
slancing  of  Communist  potitica  is  acute.  Mr. 
Atxjrt  is  also  a  very  artKulate  man  in  English, 
his  adopted  tongue.  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Coniress  wouM  bertefit  greatly 
from  consklering  his  analysis  of  the  latest  vari- 
atkxi  on  Soviet  propaganda,  glasnost.  Glas- 
nost,  as  the  author  shows,  is  openness  only  in 
a  very  twisted  sense.  The  cokimn  from  the 
New  York  City  Tribune  of  April  16,  1967,  fol- 
tows: 
[From  the  New  York  City  Tribune,  Apr.  16, 

1987] 

GoRBACHZv's  "Glasnost"— To  Lmiuas  thk 

EssKRCx  OP  Hops;  But  ni  Rossia? 

<By  Lev  Aiburt) 

"Gorbachev  Candid  Atwut  Opposition"— 
ran  a  frontpage  headline  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  February  26, 1987.  Candid  Mikhail 
GortMushev  has  inherited  a  country  that  Is 
stagnant  after  the  la-year-long  reign  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev was  lenient  toward  ineptitude  and  cor- 
ruption amid  his  subordinates.  In  other 
words,  he  lived  and  let  others  live.  Gorba- 
chev knows  that  his  Soviet  Union  cannot 
afford  another  18  years  of  such  Brezhne- 
vost.  Instead,  be  offers  glasnost,  or  open- 
ness—an attractive  slogan  for  a  series  of 
measures  aimed  at  reforming  Soviet  society 
while  preserving,  however,  its  communist 
character.  Some  entrenched  Brezhnevlsts 
resist  these  changes,  but  the  new  Soviet 
leader  is  determined  to  modernize  his  coun- 
try and  to  Improve  the  living  standards  of 
his  people.  Or,  at  least,  that's  how  It  Is  per- 
ceived In  the  West. 

Even  conservative  stalwart  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick,  who  met  with  Gorliachev  in  January, 
confirmed:  "Gorbachev  really  means  it." 
Yet  skeptical  Muscovites  compare  glasnost 
with  GorlMkchev's  official  portrait  in  which 
an  unattractive  birthmark  on  his  forehead 
tias  l>een  carefully  airbrushed. 

Should  we  really  expect  Goriiachev  to 
mean  what  he  says?  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


hypocrisy  is  a  way  of  life.  One  can  only  rise 
there  if  he  lacks  integrity  in  the  sense  of 
commitment  to  any  abstract  ideals  or  moral- 
ity. But  many  naive  souls  believe  MikhaU 
Gorbachev,  much  as  they  Iwlieved  Joseph 
Stalin  half  a  century  ago;  Uncle  Joe,  an- 
other self-style  liberal  reformer,  also  faced 
opposition  from  anonymous  hawks  in  the 
Politburo  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
Joseph  Davies  informed  President  Roose- 
velt 

The  unvarnished  truth  about  the  Soviet 
system  and  atwut  the  Soviet  economy  in 
particular  Is  that  slavery  doesn't  worlL.  As 
was  weU  known  already  in  ancient  times, 
slaves  are  usually  not  productive;  they  are 
lazy  and  do  only  as  little  as  possible  while 
stealing  ss  much  as  they  can  from  their 
masters.  This  has  been  the  situation  of  the 
Soviet  workforce  for  the  last  70  years. 

The  Soviet  Empire  is  Gorbachev's  person- 
al property.  As  would  any  ovmer,  he  wants 
his  property  to  increase  in  value.  That's 
why  GorlMtchev  needs  glssnost— not  so  that 
people  can  freely  express  their  view  but  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  inform  on  each 
other.  In  short,  make  lazy  rascals  work 
harder  and  steal  less. 

Simultaneously,  he  tightens  the  screws  on 
emigration  so  that  fewer  and  fewer  of  his 
subjects  can  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
right  not  to  l>e  treated  as  someone's  proper- 
ty, the  right  to  emigrate— this  right,  taken 
for  granted  by  dtlzens  of  virtually  all  non- 
communist  coimtries.  Is  precisely  what  the 
Soviet  people  need  the  most.  Because  only  a 
country  a  man  can  leave  is  a  country  in 
which  a  man  can  live. 

In  the  West,  Gort>achev.  his  reforms  and 
glasnost  are  taken  much  more  seriously 
than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  al- 
ready the  words  "reform"  and  "glasnost" 
are,  deceptive.  "Reform"  Implies  that  the 
changes  that  are  undeniably  occurring  in 
the  Soviet  Union  mean  a  l)etter  life  for  the 
Soviet  people  and  a  better  chance  for  genu- 
ine peace  between  the  two  superpowers.  The 
reality,  however.  Is  quite  different.  A  strong- 
er and  more  efficient  Soviet  Union  means  a 
higher  degree  of  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion for  Its  subjects  and  a  graver  ttireat  to 
the  United  States  and  to  freedom  every- 
where. The  good  news  is  that  Gorbachev 
cannot  make  his  system  work.  For  that  he 
needs  our  help. 

Romanov's  Russian-English  dictionary  de- 
fines glasnost  as  "publicity"  rather  than 
"openness."  Indeed,  the  export  version  of 
glasnost  is  a  massive  and  well-rehearsed 
public-relations  campaign  aimed  at  us.  Gor- 
bachev wants  American  technology  and  the 
credit  to  get  it.  More  concretely,  he  wants 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  status,  once  given.  Is  unlikely  to 
be  taken  away.  The  immediate  aim  of  the 
entire  P.R.  campaign  is  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  per- 
ceived as  a  threat.  But  of  course  it  Is. 

Whether  Gorl>achev  wants  to  stengthen 
the  regime  he  tias  Inherited  or  to  dismantle 
It,  American  policy  should  be  l>asicaUy  the 
same.  In  either  event,  to  provide  the  Illegit- 
imate Soviet  rulers  with  the  means  to  main- 
tain their  oppressive  regime  Is  both  self-de- 
structive and  Immoral.  Instead,  we  should 
support  all  captive  people  in  their  struggle 
against  the  communist  oppressors.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  undertake  meaningful  re- 
forms—which one  day  may  become  irreversi- 
ble—only If  denied  outside  help  and  If  pres- 
sured from  within.  To  aclileve  such  epochal 
changes  should  be  the  main  objective  of  our 
Grand  Strategy.  For  the  United  States  will 
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never  l>e  fully  secure  until  the  Russian 
people  are  are  long  last  free. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAllON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  irXW  YORK 
Hf  TBE  BOUSE  Or  BEPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1987 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  please  let  the 
Record  show  that  on  rollcall  vote  No.  80  I 
wouM  have  voted  "yea."  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotk»  Abuse 
and  Control,  offkaal  business  preduded  my 
partk:ipation  in  this  vote.  I  was  attending  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  to  pank:ip8te  in 
the  signing  of  the  Executive  order  designating 
Lois  Harrington  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Oug  Abuse. 


HJl.  2270,  MEDICAID  NURSING 
HOME  QUALITT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1987 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dinqell 
and  I  are  pleased  to  introduce  today  H.R. 
2270,  the  Medicaid  Nursing  Home  Quality 
Care  Amendments  of  1987.  We  are  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  by  Mr.  Roybau  chaimrian 
of  ttie  Select  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr. 
Pepper,  chairman  of  that  Committee's  Health 
and  Long-term  Care  Subcommittee;  Mr. 
Stark,  chairman  of  the  Suix»mmittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
ar)d  five  of  our  colleagues  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The  purpose  of 
this  legisiatton  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  tfra  1 .5  million  ekierly 
and  disabled  Americans  now  reskiing  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

In  his  introductory  statement  elsewhere  in 
today's  Record,  Mr.  DtNOEa  has  provkled  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  iegisiatton.  Rather 
than  repeating  this  Informatton,  I  simply  want 
to  note  several  Important  points. 

Rrst,  H.R.  2270  represents  a  signifk»nt  re- 
viston  of  the  nursing  home  reform  legislatnn, 
H.R.  54S0,  that  we  Introduced  in  the  99th 
Congress.  However,  the  bill  continues  to  re- 
flect many  of  the  major  findings  and  recom- 
mendattorts  of  the  Institute  of  Medidne's 
[lOM's]  2-year  study,  "Improving  the  Quality  of 
Care  In  Nursing  Honies"  (1986).  This  inde- 
pendent study  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and  has  been  wkieiy  viewed  as  ttie 
most  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  up-to- 
date  analysis  of  ttiis  issue.  The  findings  from 
tfiis  report  were  presented  to  tfie  Sutxnmmit- 
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tees  on  Health  and  Environment  and  Over- 
right  and  Investigatton  at  a  joint  hearing  heU 
March  25,  1966.  Witnesses  representing  each 
of  the  interested  parbea— indudkig  reaklent 
advocates,  industry  offk:ials.  and  State  regula- 
tory personnel  spoke  in  support  of  the  lOM 
report 

Second,  the  reforms  contained  in  this  bill 
are  limited  to  ttie  Medkaid  Program— whwh 
pays  for  over  40  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
care— and  do  not  apply  to  nursing  homes 
wtuch  partk:ipato  only  in  the  Medkare  Pro- 
gram. Medk»re  part  A— whk:h  indudes  cover- 
age for  skilled  nursing  fadlity  services— is  not 
within  ttie  jurisdk:tk>n  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Parallel  Medk:are  leg- 
islatton  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
near  future. 

Rnally,  the  legisiatton  is  concerned  only 
with  nursing  homes  that  primarily  serve  ttie  el- 
derly and  the  physKaily  disabled.  It  does  not 
cfiange  current  law  with  respect  to  ttie  ottier 
category  of  fadlities  partfc:ipating  in  Medk:- 
akl — intermediate  care  fadlities  for  ttie  men- 
tally retarded  [ICF's/MR].  While  I  recognize 
ttiat  Medcaid  patients  face  sut>stantial  quality 
problems  in  some  ICPs/MR,  the  Institute  of 
Medidne  study  did  not  contain  findings  or  rec- 
ommendattons  in  this  area,  and  ttie  Coalition 
for  Citizens  with  Devetopmental  Disabilities 
has  specifk»lly  requested  that  this  bill  not  ad- 
dress the  requirements  for  partidpatton  by 
ICFs/MR. 

This  bill  will  clearly  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment some  money,  and  I  have  requested 
an  estimate  from  ttie  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Improving  the  quality  of  care  means, 
among  ottier  things,  upgrading  staffing  re- 
quirements at  most  of  the  15,000  or  so  nurs- 
ing homes  partidpating  in  MedeakJ.  Ttiis  will 
require  additional  Federal  and  Stete  re- 
sources. Ttie  Budget  Committee  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  adopting  a  budget  resolutton 
for  fiscal  year  1988  that  indudes  an  altowance 
for  improving  the  quality  of  care  for  Medkakj 
residents  in  nursing  tiomes.  Last  month  ttie 
House  affimied  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation in  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  95. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  lOM,  after  reviewing  the 
availat}le  evkjence,  conduded  ttiat  "poor-qual- 
ity homes  outnumber  ttie  very  good  homes."  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  altow  this  situation  to 
continue.  The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  ttie 
problem  of  poor  quality  nursing  homes. 

Ttie  growth  of  ttie  Nation's  elderly  popula- 
tion will  result  In  signtnant  increases  in  the 
demand  for  long-term  care  servrces — espe- 
cially for  nursing  home  care — for  ttie  foreseea- 
ble future.  According  to  the  National  Center 
for  hiealth  Statistics,  at  current  utilization  pat- 
terns, ttie  number  of  ekJerly  Americans  reski- 
ing in  nursing  homes  will  increase  by  58  per- 
cent from  1978  and  2003.  even  if  mortality 
rates  do  not  dedine.  We  simply  must  put  an 
effective  regulatory  system  in  place  before  the 
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prDbfom  of  poor  quaity  nursing  ttome  cars 
ovenvhekns  the  Nalton  and  its  fral  ektorly. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  ttw  tegiaiation 
and  look  fonward  to  worldng  with  ttiem  to 
secure  its  enactment 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  VINCiaiT  REED 


HON.  WALUR  l  fauntroy 

OP  THX  DI8TUCT  OP  COLUmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Tvesday,  May  5, 1987 

Mr.  FAUr^TROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de«ght- 
ed  for  ttie  signal  and  ti^asured  opportunity  to 
rise  in  ttie  haltowed  predncts  of  this  historic 
Chamber  to  salute  one  of  the  great  citizens  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Dr.  Vkioent  Reed,  as  his 
starling,  transceindent  and  enduring  conlrtiu- 
tions  to  our  dty  and  Natton  are  celebrated  by 
ttie  Sfiaw  Community  Food  Committee. 

Certainly,  America  is  indebted  to  ttie  Hand 
of  ProvkJence  for  the  gift  to  every  generatton 
of  ttiose  unk^te  and  talented  indivkiuals 
whose  industry,  viston.  and  unbending  com 
mitment  to  the  promotion  of  the  good,  have 
contributed  in  fashtoning  a  worW  of  purpose, 
place,  and  destiny.  Dr.  Vincent  Reed  is  one 
such  man. 

As  a  distinguished  educator,  he  confronted 
the  great  challenges  of  urt>an  educatton  with 
an  excellence  and  predskxi  ttiat  took  hkn 
from  dassroom  to  ttie  head  of  the  D.C. 
Sctiool  System  as  Superintendent  of  Sctioois. 
I  am  certain  that  many  Memtiers  of  ttiis  House 
remember  with  glad  fondness,  Vincent  Reed's 
model  administiBtion  at  a  very  crudal  tkne  in 
our  city's  tiistory. 

Not  content  to  just  serve  his  dty  professkxi- 
aily,  Dr.  Reed,  after  retirement  from  ttie  school 
system,  has  diampioned  ttie  cause  of  ttie 
youth,  senkx  citizens,  and  the  disadvantaged 
as  a  businessman  and  civic  leader.  Regard- 
less of  the  need,  whether  it  be  at  a  smaH 
community  activity  or  a  major  pfiiianthropk:  en- 
deavor, Vincent  Reed  has  been  available  and 
willing  to  stiare. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  wtiere  it  ap- 
pears that  the  balance  compasskxi  is  weighted 
down  by  indifference  and  apattiy,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  salute  such  an  outstanding  educator, 
dvw  activist  and  leader  of  business  as  Dr. 
Vincent  Reed,  wtiose  life  and  endeavors  have 
done  much  to  restore  compasskxi  to  its 
proper  place,  and  wtiose  life  has  given  flesh 
and  sinew  to  ttie  testimony  of  one  man  wtio 
putting  duty  above  complacency  once  de- 
dared: 

•  •  •  The  woods  are  lovely  dark  and  deep, 
but  I  tiave  promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go 
before  I  sleep— yes  miles  to  go  before  I 
sleep! 

Our  dty  and  Nation  sakJtes  you  Dr.  Reed 
for  demonstrating  the  power  of  tove.  excel- 
lence, and  life  lived  for  ottters. 


IISOO 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fF6rf/i€«dBy,  May  6,  1987 


The  House  met  at  11  aan. 

Ttut  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ftord.  DJ>..  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer 

As  Hre  view  our  world  and  its  difficul- 
ties and  as  we  reflect  on  the  responsi- 
blUtles  we  have  chosen,  our  hearts  are 
weighed  down  by  the  strains  and  anxi- 
eties of  the  difficulties  of  easing  the 
hurts  of  the  world  and  curing  the 
evUs.  Thus  we  pray,  O  loving  Ood. 
that  You  will  stroogthen  and  give 
wisdom  to  those  to  whom  great  re- 
spoaariUlity  has  been  given.  Remind  us 
each  day.  O  God.  of  the  way  of  truth, 
of  ri^teouaneas,  of  Justice  and  of 
peace,  and  give  every  person  who  seeks 
theae  good  goals  the  gifts  of  commit- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  In  Tour  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


contested,    and    regularly    scheduled 
elections. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MEDIA  IGNORES  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH  ON  PRESERVINO  DE- 
MOCRACY IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 

(Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  ^en  permissi<m  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  BCr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  the  Rc«gan  administration 
policy  in  Central  America  claim  Presi- 
dent Reagan  places  too  much  empha- 
sis on  a  military  victory  In  the  region 
and  not  enough  on  negotiations.  Last 
Sunday  in  New  York,  the  President 
gave  a  stirring  speech  on  n.S.  security 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
mnA  of  his  commitment  to  preserving 
democracy  in  Central  America.  He  em- 
phasised the  need  for  diplomacy  and 
economic  assistance  to  help  achieve 
peace  in  the  region.  Unfortunately, 
little  media  attention  was  given  to  his 
remarks  and  his  critics  probably 
remain  unenlightened  about  President 
Reagan's  objectives  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  am  inserting  into  the  Rbcoro 
today  the  fuJl  text  of  the  President's 
remarks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them  and  consider  carefully  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  fragile 
democracies  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Ouatonala.  and  Costa  Rica  and  the 
need  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  to 
select  their  own  leaders  in  free.  fair. 


C-17  CARGO  PLANE  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  now,  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  Corp.  has  been 
building  massive  military  cargo  planes 
such  as  the  C-5A  and  C-6B  for  our 
military  airlift  command. 

The  company  and  its  many  thou- 
sands of  employees  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job. 

It  is  certainly  no  reflection  on  them, 
or  on  the  aircraft  they  built,  that  our 
airlift  cmTability  is  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete. Technology  has  simply  passed 
those  planes  by,  and  It  is  essential  that 
we  move  ahead  if  we  exi>ect  to  main- 
tain a  strong  conventional  military 
force. 

The  DOD  authorization  blD  calls  for 
funding  a  new  military  cargo  plane  de- 
signed by  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  C- 
17.  According  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  service  who  will  use  the  newly  de- 
signed plane,  the  C-17  can  be  built  and 
operated  less  expensively,  can  take  off 
and  land  on  shorter  runwajrs.  it  is 
faster  and  presents  less  exposiu-e  time 
to  the  enemy,  and  due  to  its  increased 
mobility  can  get  more  material  into  a 
combat  zone  more  quickly,  than  any 
aircraft  we  presently  have. 

By  already  investing  more  than  $1.2 
billion  in  the  C-17,  Congress  has  al- 
ready aflxeed  that  this  is  an  invest- 
ment we  need  to  make. 

McDonnell  Douglas  plans  to  build  a 
plant  In  Macon,  GA,  and  my  district 
therefore  has  an  economic  stake  in  the 
C-17.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in  Geor- 
gia who  oppose  funding  for  the  C-17 
are  from  districts  with  an  economic  in- 
terest in  the  C-5.  But  the  paramount 
Issue  here  is  what  is  best  for  the  coim- 
try's  military  security.  And  that  is  why 
I  believe  the  C-17  should  prevail. 


shipper  shall  not  be  forced  to  pay  a 
user  fee  tax  twice  on  the  same  cargo. 
Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  water 
resources  authorization  bill  which  es- 
tablished a  long  overdue  cost  sharing 
formula  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  beneficiaries 
to  fund  harbor  development. 

In  this  agreed-ui>on  formula  by  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House,  harbor  de- 
velopment could  proceed  after  waiting  . 
some  16  years  for  funding.  Enactment 
of  the  omnibus  water  bill.  H.R.  6.  was 
a  major  accomplishment  by  this  Con- 
gress in  meeting  the  demands  to  main- 
tain and  develop  our  Nation's  water  in- 
frastructure. Because  of  our  actions 
we  will  eventually  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  compete  with  our  trading 
partners. 

H.R.  6  left  open  the  manner  in 
which  a  cargo  user  fee  would  be  col- 
lected for  determination  by  the  U.S. 
CTustoms  Service.  However,  H.R.  6  did 
specify  that  no  single  shipper  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  user  fee  twice 
or  more  on  the  same  cargo. 

Interim  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  (Customs  that  violate  this  provision 
of  H.R.  6.  The  temporary  regulations 
provide  that  cargo  between  U.S.  ports 
is  subject  to  a  cargo  fee  at  each  im- 
loadlng.  My  bill  is  designed  to  clarify 
the  IRS  Code  of  1986  and  state  that 
the  harbor  maintenance  tax  shall 
apply  only  once  to  cargo  entering  the 
United  States  in  a  continuous  trans- 
portation by  a  single  shipper.  This  wiU 
prevent  the  same  sliipper  from  being 
subject  to  the  same  fee  on  the  same 
cargo  more  than  once. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in 
no  way  advocating  freeing  the  sliipper 
from  paying  his  fair  share  to  help  de- 
velop the  harbor.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
every  user  of  the  harbor  pay  liis  share, 
but  not  more  than  is  required  or  justi- 
fied. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  2202  and  put  an  end  to  double 
taxation  on  the  shipping  industry. 


NO  DOUBLE  TAXATION 
(Mrs.    BEarTLEnr    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

B4rs.  BENTLEY.  »«r.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  double 
taxation  on  the  shipping  industry. 
The  legislation.  H.R.  2202,  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  so  that  under  the  revenue  provi- 
sions of  the  harbor  maintenance  fee  a 


FAMILY  LEAVE:  ANOTHER 
BEDROCK  FAMILY  ISSUE 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Mother's  Day  Just  a  few  short  dajrs 
away,  I  would  like  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  another  bedrock  family  issue 
facing  Congress:  That  of  establishing  a 
realistic  family  leave  policy. 


Startling  changes  are  profoundly  af- 
fecting family  life.  Women  are  enter- 
ing and  reentering  the  work  force  with 
greater  frequency  ttum  ever  before. 
Today,  over  50  million  women  work 
outside  the  home,  comprising  over  44 
percent  of  our  national  work  force. 
The  vast  majority  of  all  mothers  hold 
down  Jobs  outside  the  home,  and  in- 
creasingly, they  are  mothers  with 
young  children. 

Why?  Simply  put,  it  now  takes  two 
wage  earners  to  sustain  the  same 
standard  of  living  that  one  income 
could  provide  Just  two  decades  ago. 
These  families  are  not  getting  rich. 
They  are  getting  by. 

Others  are  working  because  of  di- 
vorce or  widowhood. 

As  a  result,  emplojnnent  seciuity  for 
both  breadwinners  is  now  more  crucial 
than  ever. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  a 
family  and  medical  leave  policy  that 
would  guarantee  that  employees  who 
must  take  leaves  of  absence  because  of 
child  birth,  or  serious  illness  among 
family  members  will  not  be  fired  and 
will  have  job  security.  It's  a  bedrock 
family  issue— one  which  Congress 
should  address. 


D  Tliit  symbol  represena  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  0 1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
M«ter  set  in  thiB  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rariier  dian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  die  House  on  die  floor. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  House  Resolution 
2294,  which  is  patterned  after  those 
provisions  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  when 
it  came  to  this  floor,  known  as  the 
Bedell  provisions,  and  which  had  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  blU  provides  for  a  referendum 
for  volimtary  participation  in  a  set- 
aside  and  loan  program  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  These  provisions  will  in- 
crease prices  for  our  grain  farmers  in 
time  of  financial  slress  and  low  prices. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  calls  for 
a  vote  of  the  farmers  to  decide  if  they 
wish  to  continue  on  the  road  of  the 
present  program  of  all-out  production 
with  lower  prices,  or  wish  to  go  down  a 
new  road  of  higher  prices  for  their 
commodities  with  lower  production. 

I  am  also  today  cosponsoring  the 
Gephardt-Harkin  mandatory  control 
bill.  I  believe  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  alternatives  to 
the  present  programs  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  because  the  present  pro- 
grams are  not  working. 

These  are  two  alternatives  which  I 
believe  should  be  considered. 


COSPONSOR  HJl.  228S,  THE  VIET- 
NAM VOLUNTEER  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1987 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

lAr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Vietnam  war  thousands  of  USO 
and  Red  Cross  volunteers  served  side 
by  side  with  our  Armed  Forces.  These 
volunteers  were  not  drafted.  They 
served  out  of  patriotism  and  heartfelt 
duty  as  American  citizens.  And  while 
they  may  have  escaped  the  spotlight, 
they  did  not  escape  the  gunfire  and 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  a  biparti- 
san group  of  40  original  cosponsors  in 
cosponsoring  HJl.  2285,  a  bill  to  aid 
Vietnam  volunteers  who  are  suffering 
from  exposure  to  agent  orange.  These 
volunteers  cared  for  the  wounded  in 
Red  Ooss  hospitals,  boosted  morale 
through  counseling  and  entertained 
war-weary  soldiers. 

The  bill  instructs  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  the  extent 
of  injuries  volunteers  may  have  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  c«ent  orange  ex- 
posure and  to  offer  them  medical  ex- 
aminations and  stress-related  counsel- 
ing. 

We  have  long  recognized  our  obliga- 
tion to  veterans  who  fought  for  our 
country.  Now  it  is  time  to  recognize 
those  who  stood  by  their  side  as  volun- 
teers. Until  now,  their  courage  and  pa- 
triotism have  been  ignored.  This  bill 
will  provide  help  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  recognition  they  deserve  for 
their  service  to  our  country  when  we 
needed  them  the  most. 


be  so  recognized  and  honored.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  us  all  well,  not  only 
his  district,  but  the  Pacific  Ocean 
region  as  well,  and  in  this  way,  our 
country. 

Tony  was  a  leader  in  our  Pacific 
Island  communities.  In  this  role,  he  led 
congressional  factfinding  committees 
to  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific  to 
expose  Members  to  our  unique  needs, 
as  well  as  our  needs  of  national  signifi- 
cance. He  led  such  congressional  dele- 
gations, not  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  issues,  but  to  get  action:  and  he 
did. 

I  shall  miss  Tony  as  I  know  we  all 
shall.  My  heart  goes  out  to  his  widow 
Ana,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  in  this  time  of  their  sorrow. 
May  their  grief  be  lessened  to  some 
degree  in  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
many  others  who  share  their  burden. 
May  God  be  with  them  in  tills  time  of 
their  need. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  the  memory  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat  of  Guam,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  this  body  from  1973  to 
1985.  I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by 
his  sudden  and  imexpected  death  on 
May  1. 

I  remember  Tony  as  a  warm  friend 
and  associate,  always  championing  the 
special  needs  of  his  constituents,  but 
yet  always  helpful  and  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Hill.  He 
was  a  "highly  effective,"  concurring 
here  with  the  memorlam  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  an  extremely  able  repre- 
sentative who  fought  with  tenacity  for 
his  district,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  and  integrity  that  he  was  recog- 
nized by  his  peers  who  elected  him 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  the  first  repre- 
sentative from  an  Island  community  to 
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CONGRESSIONAL  VOLUNTARY 
DRUG  TESTING  ACT  OF  1987 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
DRUG  TESTING  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation 
regarding  drug  testing.  The  Congres- 
sional Voluntary  Drug  Testing  Act  of 
1987,"  which  is  identical  to  House  Res- 
olution 394  from  the  99th  Congress, 
provides  for  a  voluntary  drug  testing 
program  for  Members  of  this  body  and 
their  employees.  Furthermore,  it 
would  make  voluntary  drug  testing  a 
reimbursable  expense  under  the  House 
rules. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation,  the 
National  Security  Drug  Testing  Act  of 
1987  provides  for  a  drug  testing  pro- 
gram for  Federal  workers  who  have 
access  to  classified  Information.  Last 
session,  the  House  incorporated  this 
bill,  HJl.  4636,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  intelligence  authorization  and 
NASA  authorization  bills.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  amendments  were 
dropped  in  conference. 

Drug  use  in  America  has  reached 
such  enormous  proportions  that  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  curbing  tliis  epi- 
demic have  been  unsuccessful.  In- 
creased law  enforcement,  stronger 
criminal  penalties  and  greater  proper- 
ty seizures  have  done  little  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  in  our 
streets,  schools,  suburbs— and  the 
workplace. 

No  matter  how  much  we  spmd 
trying  to  fight  smuggling,  we  will  not 
make  a  dent  in  narcotics  abuse  in  the 
United  SUtes  until  we  do  something 
to  reduce  demand.  Drug  testing  can 
help  achieve  tliat  end.  I  urge  my  col- 
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leaguM  to  Join  me  on  the  battlefield  in 
the  war  on  drugi. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

(Mr.  VLSCLOSKT  asked  and  waa 
given  permlaalon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  VI8CL08KT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Asm  for  bringinc  to  the  floor  a  De- 
fense authorisation  bill  that  meets  the 
security  needs  of  our  country  and 
allies  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  com- 
pllanoe  with  the  spending  targets  set 
by  the  recently  House-passed  budget 
resolution. 

By  adopting  that  resolution  we  made 
a  promise  to  meet  certain  goals  and 
work  to  reduce  the  spiraling  national 
debt  that  has  led  to  greater  trade  defi- 
cits, higher  interest  rates,  slower  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  continued  daily 
erosion  of  our  standard  of  living.  We 
can  start  now  by  adopting  a  defense 
measure  that  is  well  thotight  out  and  a 
first  step  in  developing  a  long-term 
stable  plan. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  a  more 
reqwnsible  approach  to  defense 
QDcnding.  Unfortunately,  if  we  look  at 
our  recmt  past,  we  see  that  it  has 
been  "heiky-Jerky."  "feast  or  famine." 
and  "surge  or  starve."  From  fiscal  year 
1980  to  1985.  military  qjending  soared 
upward  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
real  growth  of  about  8  percent.  Howev- 
er, the  trend  was  halted  in  fiscal  year 
1986  when  Defense  appropriations 
dropped  by  over  4  percent  and  again 
last  year  when  they  fell  by  another  2.5 
percent. 

Is  this  any  way  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain a  coherent  strategy?  What  kind  of 
signals  do  we  send  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  allies?  How  can  we 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  if  we  con- 
tinually ignore  the  goals  and  targets 
that  we  set? 

If  we  are  serious  about  controlling 
Federal  spending,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are.  we  will  have  to  closely  examine 
all  programs,  remove  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciencies, and  ultimately  make  some 
very  hard  decisions.  Some  may  argue 
that  defense  spending  is  special.  I 
agree,  but  is  it  more  special  than  edu- 
cating our  children?  More  special  that 
caring  for  our  senior  citizens? 

We  must  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. It  is  essential  for  the  protection 
of  our  citiienry  as  well  as  our  allies. 
However,  I  t>eUeve  that  we  have  re- 
ceived questionable  results  from  the 
more  than  $1  trillion  spent  on  defense 
since  fiscal  1980.  The  many  instances 
of  contractor  fraud  and  flawed  weap- 
ons systems  demonstrate  the  ineffi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  absorbed  such 
massive  increases  in  funding. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  shirk  our  re- 
qxmsiblity  to  maintain  global  stabili- 


ty. Our  habit  to  overspend  then  cut 
bade  due  to  economic  and  fiscal  reali- 
ties must  be  broken.  By  adopting  the 
Aspin  substitute  we  have  taken  an- 
other step  in  establishing  a  reasoned 
approach  to  defense  spending. 


SHAME  ON  YOU.  JAPAN— SHAME 
ON  YOU.  JAPAN 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  has  announced 
its  intention  to  perpetrate  what  wlU 
amoimt  to  a  fraud  on  an  international 
scale— the  victims  of  this  deception  are 
the  most  magnificent  creatures  on 
Earth,  the  great  whales— last  year 
almost  6.000  of  these  majestic,  intelli- 
gent ^tnimftiR  were  cruelly  harpooned 
and  then  hacked  apart— now.  only 
months  after  the  friends  of  the  whales 
around  the  world  rejoiced  that  a  mora- 
toriimi  on  the  slaughter  had  taken 
effect.  Japan  has  announced  that  they 
will  kill  875  more  whales  this  winter 
for  what  they  call  "scientific  pur- 
poses." This  so-called  science  is  a 
sham,  a  crude  deception  to  continue 
the  commercial  production  of  whale 
meat  for  Japan— the  Japanese  will  use 
the  same  cruel  harpoons,  factory 
ships,  killer  boats  and  helicopters  they 
have  always  used— and  they  will  sell 
the  bodies  of  their  victims  to  cover  the 
costs— shame  on  you.  Japan— shame 
on  you.  Japan. 


OBSTETRIC  CARE  INFORMATION 

Acrr 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKS.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  annual  celebration  of 
Mother's  Day.  let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  Nation's  expectant  mothers. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  the 
number  and  variety  of  obstetric  care 
drugs  and  procediu*es  has  increased 
greatly.  However,  the  FDA  has  ap- 
proved as  "safe"  a  mere  handful  of 
them.  Studies  on  the  necessity  of 
these  drugs  and  rislcs  to  the  mothers 
and  their  children  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

I  have,  therefore,  authored  legisla- 
tion, the  Obstetric  Care  Information 
Act,  which  grants  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age  the  right  of  access  to  informa- 
tion about  obstetric  care  and  poten- 
tially harmful  side  effects  of  obstetric 
drugs  and  procedures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  we  celebrate 
Mother's  Day,  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  our  mothers- 
to-be.  and  to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
HJR.  461. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 
SHORT-SHORT  RULE  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

(Mrs.  KENMELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Vb.  Speaker.  I  am 
Joining  my  colleagues  from  Alabama 
and  New  York  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  so-caUed  short-short 
rule  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  provision  restricts  the  ability  of 
mutual  fund  managers  to  best  serve 
the  interest  of  their  shareholders  in  a 
way  that  no  longer  makes  sense. 

This  provision  currently  states  that 
a  mutual  fund  will  be  denied  conduit 
tax  treatment  under  subchapter  M  of 
the  code  if  30  percent  or  more  of  its 
gross  income  is  derived  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  stock  or  securi- 
ties held  for  less  than  3  months.  This 
provision  was  added  to  the  code  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

The  investment  practices  and  tech- 
niques which  may  have  been  prudent 
in  1936  are  no  longer  adequate  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  modem  financial 
world.  Recent  changes  in  the  financial 
markets  have  seen  the  development  of 
many  new  financial  products.  The 
short-short  rule  hinders  the  use  of 
these  new  financial  products  by  a 
mutual  fimd.  It  thereby  denies  to 
largely  middle-income  shareholders 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  same  Investment  techniques  cur- 
rently available  to  the  wealthy  who 
can  invest  directly. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  repeal  of  the 
short-short  rule,  and  this  should  have 
no  revenue  implications.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wiU  support  passage  of  this 
bill. 


H.  Rb.  156 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  678 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  678. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1130 

PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  1748,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE   AUTHORIZA- 

■noN  Acrr  for  fiscal  year 

1988 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speakei,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  156  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  CHerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Raolved,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iVLM.  1748)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  by  House  Resolution 
152  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  further  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill  or  the  said  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  shall  be 
In  order  except  the  amendments  designated 
In  the  report  accompanying  this  resolution 
or  subsequent  resolutions  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  con- 
sidered only  In  the  order  and  in  the  manner 
specified,  and  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  when  offered.  Debate  on  each  of 
said  amendments  shall  not  exceed  the  time 
designated  In  said  reports,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proponent  and  an  oppo- 
nent. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes its  sitting  on  the  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1987,  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama, or  his  designee,  and  said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in  the  House. 
Following  disposition  of  said  amendment,  it 
shall  then  be  In  order  to  debate  the  subject 
matter  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  debate,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  by,  and  If  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Dicks  of  Washington  or  his  desig- 
nee, which  amendment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  It  shall  then  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Broomfleld  of  Michigan,  or  his 
designee,  which  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  If  both  of  the  fore- 
going two  amendments  are  adopted,  only 
the  latter  amendment  shall  be  considered  as 
finally  adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House.  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  ABM  Missile  Treaty  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services.  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Hunter  of  C^i- 
fomia  or  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  or  their 
designee,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  by,  and  if  offered  by, 
Representative  Weldon  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
his  designee,  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived,  and  said  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  Following  the  dispo- 
sition of  said  amendment,  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, or  her  designee,  and  said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question.  If 
said  amendment  is  not  adopted  in  the  Cmn- 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  It  shall  then  be  in 


order  to  consider  the  araendment  by,  and  U 
offered  by,  Repreaentative  McCurdy,  or  hit 
designee,  and  said  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  Following  the  dis- 
position of  said  amendment,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  shall  rise  without  motion  and 
no  further  amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  In 
order  except  as  subsequently  determined  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dxrrick]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  156 
is  a  rule  providing  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1748,  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1988-89.  As  I  noted  when  the 
House  considered  House  Resolution 
152  last  Thursday,  the  procedure  we 
are  using  to  govern  consideration  of 
HJR.  1748  is  a  bit  unusual.  In  order  to 
begin  general  debate  on  H.R.  1748  this 
past  Monday,  and  to  allow  consider- 
ation of  the  Aspin  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  yesterday,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Rtiles  Committee  to 
report  a  rule  for  H.R.  1748  last  week. 
However,  since  Members  needed  time 
to  draft  amendments  to  the  bill  and  to 
the  Aspin  substitute,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  needed  time  to  consider  an 
appropriate  process  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  very  large  number  of 
amendments;  it  was  decided  to  report 
a  rule  at  that  time  which  provided 
only  for  general  delHite  on  the  bill  and 
for  consideration  of  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute, and  to  report  out  a  second  nile 
this  week  which  would  govern  consid- 
eration of  further  amendments  to  bill. 
The  Rules  Committee  met  yesterday, 
heard  testimony  from  approximately 
50  Members,  and  began  the  process  of 
deciding  how  to  structure  a  reasonable 
rule  when  there  are  more  than  200 
amendments  that  Members  wish  to 
offer.  In  this  endeavor  the  Rtiles  Com- 
mittee worked  very  closely  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  order  to  ensure  that  the  rule 
would  provide  for  a  fair  and  orderly 
consideration  of  the  important  issues 
in  HJl.  1748.  By  last  night,  the  basic 
structure  and  most  of  the  details  of 
the  rule  had  been  worked  out.  but  a 
few  questions  were  unresolved.  Rather 
than  push  ahead  with  a  rule  that 
might  threaten  the  bipartisan  coop- 
eration that  has  marked  this  process 
so  far.  or  delay  the  start  of  the  amend- 
ment process  for  another  day.  the 
Rules  Committee  decided  to  report 
this  rule,  which  provides  only  for 
debate  of  several  important  Issues  and 
the  consideration  of  seven  amend- 
ments that  will  be  considered  today. 
The  committee  is  confident  that  the 


remaining  issues  about  consideration 
of  further  amendments  will  be  worked 
out  and  that  a  further  rule  will  be  re- 
ported today  that  will  govern  the  rest 
of  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1748. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  that 
the  Aspin  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  HJl.  1748,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  yesterday  and  made  in  order  as 
original  text  by  House  Resolution  152, 
shaU  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  The  nile  provides  that  no 
amendments  will  l>e  in  order  except 
amendments  designated  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  rule  or  subsequent 
rules.  Those  amendments  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified,  and  shall  be  debated 
for  the  time  specified,  with  time  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  proponent  and 
an  opponent. 

The  rule  provides  that  when  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  resumes  its 
sitting  today,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Dick- 
nisoir  of  Alabama  or  his  designee,  with 
debate  limited  to  1  hour.  This  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  authorization 
level  in  the  Aspin  sulwtitute  by  $13.4 
billion  to  $302  billion.  This  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  rule  provides  that,  following  dis- 
position of  the  Diddnson  amendment. 
it  is  in  order  to  debate  the  issue  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  for  1  hour,  with  the 
time  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  debate  it  is  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Dicks  of  Washington,  or  his  designee. 
That  amendment  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  and  is  debatable  for  20 
minutes.  The  Dicks  amendment  limits 
maintenance  of  deployed  U.S.  strate- 
gic forces  to  sublimits  contained  in 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ceeded the  sublimits.  After  disposition 
of  the  Dicks  amendment  it  is  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Broomfield  of  Michigan,  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  Broomfield  amendment  in- 
cludes the  text  of  the  Didcs  amend- 
ment, but  it  also  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  act  is  to  be  construed  as  confin- 
ing the  United  States  to  the  terms  of  a 
Soviet-United  States  treaty  if  the  Sovi- 
ets have  violated  the  treaty.  The 
Broomfield  amendment  is  not  subject 
to  amendment  or  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  and  is  debatable 
for  20  minutes.  In  what  is  conomonly 
known  as  a  klng-of-the-hlll  provision, 
the  rule  provides  that  if  both  of  these 
amendments  are  adopted,  only  the  last 
one  adopted  is  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

After  the  disposition  of  these 
amendments,  it  is  in  order  to  debate 
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the  i«ue  of  the  AntOaUlitlc  MlMOe 
Tiwtsr  for  1  hour,  with  the  time  divid- 
ed between  the  chaimmn  and  nuiklng 
mlnortty  member  of  the  Anned  Serv- 
leee  OonuBlttee.  Following  that 
debete,  an  amendmoit  by  Mr.  Huhtkr 
oi  Callfonala  or  Mr.  Rouhsoh  of  Ar- 
kanaaa,  or  their  derivoee.  is  in  order. 
The  Hunter-RoUneon  amendment 
would  strike  secti<m  234.  which  pro- 
vides for  Hmltatlftns  on  the  develop- 
ment, testlnc.  and  deployment  of  ABM 
components  or  systems.  That  amend- 
ment Is  not  subject  to  amendment  and 
is  dilatable  for  20  minutes.  It  Is  then 
in  order  to  ccmslder  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Wbjwh  of  Pennsylvania,  or  his 
de^gnee.  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  and  is  debatable  for  20 
minutes.  The  Weldon  amendment 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviets'  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  rule  waives  clause  7,  rule 
XVI.  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments,  against  the  Weldon 
amendment. 

PoUowing  the  disposition  of  the 
Weldon  amendment,  it  is  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  by  Mrs. 
MASTiir  of  Illinois,  or  her  designee,  to 
delete  the  authorization  for  two  new 
carriers.  That  amendment  is  not  sub- 
ject to  amoidment  or  a  demand  for  a 
dUvisloo  of  the  question,  and  is  debata- 
ble for  60  minutes.  If  that  amendment 
is  not  ad<vted.  it  is  in  order  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  by  Mr.  McCuboy  of 
Oklah<»aa,  or  his  designee,  to  delete 
the  authorization  for  one  of  the  two 
new  carriers  provided  for  in  the  Aspin 
substitute.  That  amendment  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  or  a  division  of 
the  qiiesUon.  and  is  debatable  for  20 
minutes. 

Finally,  Blr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  following  disposition  of 
these  amendments  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  rise  without  motion, 
and  no  further  amendments  to  H.R. 
1748  will  be  in  order  until  the  House 
adopts  a  subsequent  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
procedure  Is  a  little  bit  unusual.  It  is 
also  a  bit  complicated.  But  I  want  to 
stress  that,  while  the  issues  involved  in 
this  bill  are  very  controversial,  the 
process  of  considering  these  issues  has 
been  arrived  at  in  an  impressively  bi- 
partisan and  cooperative  manner,  and 
I  believe  it  wUl  allow  the  House  to  con- 
sider these  controversial  issues  in  a 
fair  and  reasonable  manner. 

D  1140 

Mr.  IiATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  rule-a-day 
season,  and  tomorrow  we  will  have  an- 
other rule  on  this  bill.  Hopefully  that 
will  terminate  the  rules  procedure  on 
this  particular  bilL 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dbuuck]  has 
adequately  described  what  is  in  the 


rule,  but  let  me  Just  say  that  there  are 
some  things  I  approve  of  in  the  rule 
and  some  things  I  do  not.  However.  I 
was  quite  unhappy  when  the  majority 
on  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  grant 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HnvTSB]  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  dealing  with  a  CoCom  vio- 
lation that  certainly  conu>roml8es  our 
superior  technology  in  subnuurine  war- 
fare. In  his  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  he  pointed  out  that  a  Jap- 
anese company  in  violation  of 
CoCom's  understanding,  had  sold  very 
sophisticated  machinery  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  quiet  their  submarines,  and 
unless  some  action  is  taken  in  the 
future,  we  are  going  to  see  a  continu- 
ation of  these  violations.  Tet  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  permit  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  offer  this  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  That  was.  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  grievous  error. 

Also  I  think  it  was  in  error  that 
some  of  these  other  amendments  were 
made  in  order:  for  example,  the  Diclcs 
amendment  that  will  provide  in  so 
many  words  that  we  will  abide  by  a 
SALT  II  limitation  agreement  that 
was  never  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  nor  has  it  been  followed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  we  would  not  in 
that  committee  grant  the  right  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
HuNTSR]  to  offer  his  amendment  on 
the  submarine  quieting  technology. 

This  rule  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  the  way  to  proceed 
today,  even  though  I  have  tremendous 
misgivings  about  it.  I  believe  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  correct  the 
matter  that  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia [Mr.  Huktsr]  attempted  to  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House  adopted 
the  first  rule  on  ttie  defense  auttiorization  bill. 
That  first  rule  provided  for  general  detjate  and 
a  vote  on  the  Aspin  substitute. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  the  second 
rule  on  the  defense  authorization.  It  will  estab- 
lish the  procedures  to  t>e  foitowed  in  consider- 
ing amendments  on  today  only. 

ProbatJty  tomon-ow  the  House  will  consider 
a  third  mie  which  will  govern  ttie  remainder  of 
the  amending  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  second  rule  was  reported 
from  ttie  Rules  Committee  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  supported  by  both  the  chair- 
man and  tfie  ranking  Republnan  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  On  that  basis, 
Isupportit 

Frst  it  provkies  for  consxleratk)n  of  an 
amendment  by  tt)e  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  to  restore  some  of  the  cuts 
made  by  the  Aispin  substitute  yesterday.  Fot- 
knving  will  be  amendments  dealing  with  the 
specified  subject  areas.  The  first  subject  area 
Is  SALT  II.  The  second  is  ABM  and  the  third  is 
nuclear  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  SALT  II  subject  area 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  general  debate  foi- 
knrad  by  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks].  Then  there  will 


be  an  amondnwnt  on  SALT  II  offered  by  the 
genOemsn  from  Mtehigan  [Mr.  BroomfieloI. 

Under  the  ABM  subject  area,  there  win  be  1 
hour  of  gsrtaral  debate  foHowed  by  ntotkxi  to 
strNte  by  the  gentleman  from  Caiifomia  [Mr. 
Hunter]  or  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Robinson].  There  wHI  alto  be  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsytwuiia  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Finally,  under  the  nudear  carrier  subject 
area,  there  will  be  an  amendment  try  the  gent- 
lelady  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  and.  if  that  is 
not  adopted,  a  second  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCuroy]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  so  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  further  conskleration 
of  the  defense  authorizatton  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [BSr. 

Walker].    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  descritied 
by  the  gentleman  who  is  handling  the 
rule  on  the  floor  as  an  tmusual  rule, 
and  indeed  it  is,  and  it  is  an  unusual 
process  we  are  going  through  here.  I 
think  it  is  an  unusual  process  fraught 
with  a  lot  of  danger  to  democracy  as  it 
should  be  practiced  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  yet  another  in  a  series  of  re- 
strictive rules  we  have  had  on  this 
floor  the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  in  the  decade  or  more  that  I  have 
served  in  this  body. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  in  the 
95th  Congress,  if  you  go  back  and  ex- 
amine the  records,  you  will  find  out 
that  with  regard  to  about  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  bills  we  debated  in  this 
Congress,  we  did  so  under  open  rules. 
Thus  far  in  this  Congress  we  have  had 
one  biU  that  the  House  has  deigned  to 
have  out  here  imder  an  open  rule.  We 
have  had  only  one  open  rule  that  we 
could  consider  on  the  House  floor  this 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  moving 
toward  a  process  here  that  is  very, 
very  bad  for  this  House  to  take  on. 
The  reason  why  is  because  we  now 
find  out  that  under  that  rules  process, 
even  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  important  amendments  can  be 
frozen  out  of  their  ability  to  offer 
those  amendments  on  this  floor.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
has  just  pointed  out,  the  gentleman 
from  Caiifomia  [Mr.  Huwter]  had  an 
issue  with  regard  to  CoCom  that  re- 
lates to  a  Japanese  industry  that  has 
sold  sophisticated  technology  to  the 
Soviets  allowing  them  to  quiet  their 
submarines,  quiet  their  submarines  in 
a  way  that  Is  going  to  be  very  devastat- 
ing to  the  defense  of  this  country.  Yet 
the  Rules  Committee  has  decided  that 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
that  out  on  this  floor.  In  other  words, 
they  have  restricted  the  rights  of  a 
few   Members   who   have   the   most 


knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  defense 
on  this  floor.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
rights  of  other  Members  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  committee  are  unduly  re- 
stricted by  this  kind  of  process. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Caiifomia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  as  long  as  the  gentleman  has 
been  in  the  Congress,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  Just  want  to  vent  a  little  of 
my  frustration  in  response  to  the  frus- 
tration the  gentleman  has  expressed. 

When  the  gentleman  in  the  well  the 
other  day  opposed  the  original  rule  on 
the  biU  because  it  waived  the  Budget 
Act,  sure,  it  waived  the  Budget  Act  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  budget  act  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  It  had  to  waive  it  or  we 
could  not  even  get  the  defense  bill  on 
the  floor. 

The  defense  of  this  country  is  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  The  problem 
with  the  rules  situation  is  not  with  the 
Rules  Committee;  it  is  not  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  it  is  with 
the  380  experts  on  defense  who  are 
Members  of  this  body  and  who  are  not 
here  now.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  defense  experts,  who 
never  come  to  a  hearing,  who  never 
offer  testimony  and  yet  want  to  offer 
amendments  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion biU  that  have  to  do  with  foreign 
policy,  foreign  trade,  domestic  policy, 
and  everything  under  the  Sun  they 
can  think  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  reclaim  some  of  my  lim- 
ited time,  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right,  but  most  of 
those  were  made  in  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  so  we  have  not  found  our- 
selves with  a  better  process  with 
regard  to  the  liberal  agenda  that  is 
coming  on  this  floor  to  try  to  under- 
mine the  defense  of  this  country.  The 
Rules  Committee  makes  those  things 
in  order  and  allows  them  to  come  out 
here  and  be  debated  anyhow. 

It  is  the  Members  who  are  trying  to 
do  something  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  the  world  who  are  ruled  out 
of  order  under  this  process,  and  there 
is  no  open  rule  where  they  can  stand 
up  and  offer  their  amendments  on  the 
floor.  So  we  now  have  a  process  that 
freezes  out  some  Members  and  says  to 
other  Members  that  they  are  going  to 
have  their  rights  protected  imder  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again  for  Just  a 
second? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Tes,  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
did  have  the  imforttmate  aspect  here 
that  we  did  have  an  open  rule  on  this 
floor,  we  would  never  have  a  defense 
bill  and  this  country  would  not  have  a 


defense  because  of  the  dilatory  tactics, 
not  of  the  Rules  Committee  but  of  the 
membership  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  sure 
he  feels  very  strongly  about  the  bills 
that  come  out  of  his  committee.  The 
fact  is.  though,  the  bills  that  come  out 
of  all  committees  here  are  coming  out 
imder  restrictive  rules;  it  is  not  Just 
Armed  Services  Committee  bills.  Vir- 
tually every  bill  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  this  year,  except  for  one. 
came  out  here  imder  a  closed  rule. 
That  Is  denying  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  rights  they  should  have 
under  the  Constitution  to  debate  fully 
the  bills  that  are  brought  to  this  floor. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  become  a 
device  whereby  a  handful  of  Members 
sit  in  a  room  and  make  a  determina- 
tion about  what  the  Members  will  con- 
sider and  what  they  vrill  not  consider. 
I  think  that  is  a  bad  process,  and  I 
think  it  will  undermine  the  ability  of 
this  House  to  speak  on  issues  in  the 
future  Just  as  it  is  undermining  the 
ability  of  Members  to  speak  on  Issues 
now. 
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I  think  the  selection  of  amendments 
is  a  very  conscious  thing.  It  is  meant 
to  protect  some  philosophies  on  this 
floor  while  denying  other  philosophies 
their  full  right.  That  is  not,  in  my 
mind,  the  way  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed.         

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Caiifomia  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  offer  his  amendment  as  it  re- 
lates to  Japanese  sale  of  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  the  effect  of 
silencing  Soviet  submarines? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  my 
contention. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  is  a  part  of 
the  ongoing  effort  to  write  arms  con- 
trol policy  in  supplemental  bills  and 
trade  bills  and  Defense  authorization 
bills?  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that.  As  I  say, 
there  are  a  few  people  who  seem  to  get 
their  amendments  out  here.  We  had 
the  Diclcs  amendment  out  here  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Once 
again,  we  come  back  on  the  defense 
bill,  made  in  order  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  wants  to  do  something  to 
protect  our  forces  against  the  silencing 
of  Soviet  submarines,  well,  of  course 
now,  we  cannot  grant  a  rule  like  that. 
That  would  be  just  too  much  for  the 
House  to  have  to  do. 


We  give  the  Dicks  amendment  20 
minutes.  We  are  going  to  have  10  min- 
utes on  each  side  to  debate  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  comply  with  the 
SALT  treaty  that  the  Soviets  are  in 
total  violation  of.  But  we  cannot  give 
the  House  the  right  to  consider  the 
Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  rather  inter- 
esting argument  we  just  heard  on  the 
floor  for  an  open  rule.  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman,  if  we  had  brought  an 
open  rule  on  the  floor,  the  very 
amendment  tht  he  wants  to  be  in 
order  would  not  be  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane.  The  only  nongermane 
amendment  that  we  made  in  order  was 
by  Mr.  Weldon,  a  Republican.  All  of 
the  rest  of  them  were  gennane  that 
were  made  in  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DiCKnrsoHl. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand the  frustration  of  some  of  the 
Members  in  dealing  with  this  rule.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  really  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  defense  author- 
ization bill,  it  is  susceptible  to  most 
any  amendment  that  anyone  wants  to 
offer  to  it,  if  you  can  craft  your  lan- 
guage adequately,  because  most  any- 
thing can  be  made  germane. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  past  4  years.  75 
amendments  to  140  amendments  to 
250  amendments,  and  this  year  over 
400  amendments  were  fUed.  Many  of 
them  were  duplications  of  others,  but 
we  still  had  over  approximately  250 
amendments  on  different  subjects  that 
were  filed  to  be  offered  to  this  bill 
when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  is  the  traffic  cop  trying 
to  direct  and  control  the  flow  of 
amendments  and  legislation  as  it 
comes  to  the  floor.  Quite  frankly,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  I  were  rather  frustrated  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  this  monumental 
and  growing  problem. 

I  joined  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  last  year  and  again  this 
year  in  asking  for  a  two-tiered  or  a 
truncated  rule  that  would  require  any- 
body who  wants  to  file  an  amendment 
to  file  it  with  the  Rules  Committee  hi 
advance  to  give  us  some  idea  of  how 
many  amendments  there  would  be  and 
what  subject  matters  they  wiU  be  deal- 
ing with,  so  that  we  can  group  them 
together  and  see  how  many  are  dupli- 
cative and  how  many  are  serious  and 
how  many  might  be  frivolous. 

The  chairman  and  I  worked  closely 
together  with  the  Rules  Committee. 
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mmI  we  came  out  with  the  best  we 
oould  under  the  drcuinstanoes. 

LooidnK  to  the  future,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  is,  although  we  have 
dtocussed  It  Perhaps  next  year  the 
Rules  Oommlttee  will  consider  allow- 
ing only  amoidinents  on  the  floor  of 
those  MiiK  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  Anned  Services  Committee  blU  in 
committee.  Tills  is  a  ocanmlttee  proc- 
ess and  if  a  Monbw  does  not  care 
enough  about  the  subject  matter  to 
come  to  the  conunlttee  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  to  let  the  subcommit- 
tees who  have  Jurisdiction  give  some 
thought  to  it,  then  perhaps  should  not 
be  allowed  to  raise  the  issue  on  the 
floor.  Perhaps  the  Rules  Committee 
could  make  exceptions  to  allow  things 
trh**-  have  come  \ip  that  could  not  have 
been  anticipated. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
way  or  not.  but  when  you  have  400 
ammdments  filed  to  a  bill,  and  we 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  cannot  soak  up  the 
entire  summer  dealing  with  one  blU 
from  one  committee;  we  have  got  to 
come  up  with  some  reasonable,  ration- 
al rule. 

Po-haps  what  I  have  Just  suggested 
is  not  the  best  way,  but  we  have  got  to 
come  to  grips  with  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


want  to  stay  here  until  Labor  Day 
working  on  one  bill,  the  Defense  bill? 
That  is  about  what  we  would  be  faced 
with  if  there  were  not  some  confining, 
some  parameters  to  the  rule  to  what 
may  be  offered. 

We  have  seen  on  the  floor,  when 
there  were  no  requirements  as  to  the 
printing  or  the  filing  of  amendments, 
where  we  come  on  the  floor  and  have 
100  amendments  pending  and  we 
woiild  deal  with  15  or  20  during  the 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  there 
would  be  130  amendments  up  there. 
They  breed  like  rabbits.  So  you  have 
got  to  do  something. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  303.  nays 
108,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  86] 


UM 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  my  concern  is.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  that 
the  route  that  the  gentleman  Jiist  de- 
scribed is  exactly  the  direction  that 
the  majority  is  seeking  to  go.  The 
more  they  can  confirm  the  committee 
process  around  here,  the  more  they 
dflute  the  ability  of  the  minority  to 
have  any  effect  on  legislation. 

If  in  fact  what  you  do  is  you  confirm 
the  committee  process,  you  confirm  a 
process  where.  No.  1.  they  stack  the 
ccmunittees  against  us;  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, where  this  will  be  taken  is 
stacked  more  than  2  to  1  against  the 
minority.  Tou  also  confirm  a  process 
where  they  use  proxy  voting  in  order 
to  pass  amendments  so  that  Members 
do  not  even  have  to  show  up.  So,  inso- 
far as  we  confirm  that  process,  we  are 
in  fact  helping  them  undermine  the 
ability  of  the  minority  to  even  have  a 
day  in  court. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  exactly 
where  they  are  moving.  The  more 
they  can  institute  aroimd  here  rules 
that  freeze  in  committee  decisions,  the 
better  off  they  are.  Then  the  proxy 
votes,  the  ghost  votes,  count  as  real 
votes  in  the  process. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not  differ 
much  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  You  have  touched  on  some  very 
serious  problems  with  which  we  must 
deaL  All  I  can  say  in  response  to  that 
is:  Do  you  have  a  better  idea?  Do  you 
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Mr.  ARCHER  and  Mr.  BARTLETT 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay."  

Mr.  CROCKETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  HJR.  1082 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R. 1082.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Gat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  156  and  rule 
KXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
1748. 

a  1220 

IN  THE  COHmTTCE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bm  (H.R,  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  fimctlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
May  5,  1987,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified, 
made  in  order  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 152,  had  been  adopted  and  is 
considered  as  an  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  156, 
said  text  is  considered  as  having  been 
.„.ui  for  amendment.  No  further 
amendments  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified,  are  in  order  except 
the  amendments  designated  in  House 


R^Mrt  100-82.  or  as  subsequently  de- 
termined by  the  House.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  and  debated 
only  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner 
specified  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  when  offered. 

It  is  now  In  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinsoh]  or  his 
designee,  to  offer  an  amendment  con- 
tained in  House  Report  100-82.  which 
is  not  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question. 
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AMXHiniKITT  OrmKD  BT  MOt.  DICKHTSOH 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  ISx.  Chahman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DicKiMSOit: 
Page  2,  after  line  8,  add  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC  i  TOTAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE FUNCTIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
IMS. 

The  sum  of  $13,400,000,000  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  national  defense  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  related  agen- 
cies. Such  sum  Is  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  national  defense 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
related  agencies  and,  together  with  such  au- 
thorizations, provides  a  total  authorizattcm 
for  national  defense  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1988  of 
$302,000,000,000  constituting  zero  growth 
(adjusted  for  inflation)  in  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  such  functions  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  l>e 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ASFiH]  oppose  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfin]  wlU  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  AlatHuna  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  at  the  present  time 
to  increase  defense  spending  to  a  level 
that  freezes  last  year's  spending  level, 
so  that  we  can  have  a  zero  real  growth 
compared  to  last  year's  spending  level. 
My  amendment  is  for  $302  billion, 
which  is  last  year's  spendhig  level, 
plus  inflation  of  approximately  3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  many  people, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
country,  that  the  big  bucks  of  all  Fed- 
eral spending  are  in  defense,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget,  if  we 
are  to  overcome  the  deficit,  the  place 
to  take  it  is  out  of  defense.  I  want  you 
to  iuiow— anu  I  would  hope  that  the 
American  people  would  get  this  mes- 


sage because  it  is  very  true— nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
President  of  the  United  States  we 
were  spending  some  46  percent  of  the 
total  national  budget  on  defense  and 
some  26  percent  on  social  programs. 
Today  that  is  completely  turned 
around.  We  are  spendtaig  less  than  30 
percent  on  defense  and  well  over  46 
percent  on  social  programs. 

Based  on  figures  that  were  given  to 
me  today  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  he  submitted  it  to 
the  Congress,  asks  for  expenditures 
for  defmse  amounting  to  27.3  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  in  budget 
authority.  My  amendment,  which 
would  carry  it  back  up  to  last  year's 
spending  level,  asks  for  26  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  go  for  defense. 
26  percent. 

We  have  a  strange  attitude  here  in 
the  House  that  has  been  manifested  in 
the  budget  process.  The  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  felt  constrained  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  to  reduce  spending, 
by  taking  50  percent  out  of  defense 
and  50  percent  out  of  nondefense 
spending.  This  is  certainly  a  dispropor- 
tionate cut  for  defense,  because  it  is 
the  repsonsibillty  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of 
this  country.  We  are  not  meeting  our 
responsibilities  if  we  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  defense,  and  I  submit  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  26  percent  is  not 
spending  too  much  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  when  it  will  safeguard  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  freedoms 
that  we  cherish.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  continue  to  protect  these 
freedoms,  whether  it  be  education, 
whether  it  be  the  right  to  assemble  to 
speak  our  minds,  to  build  public  build- 
ings. Medicare.  Medicaid,  all  these 
things.  The  first  prerequisite  for  these 
freedoms  is  an  adequate  defense.  So 
what  we  are  asking  for.  Is  to  restore 
the  spending  level  to  last  year's  spend- 
ing level  and  freeze  it  at  that  point. 
$302  billion. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Senate,  ac- 
cording to  today's  newspi4>er,  has  al- 
ready done  what  my  amendment  pro- 
poses. Senator  Nxtnn  supported  $303 
billion  in  spending  for  the  Senate:  yet. 
yesterday— by  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  our  committee— we 
reduced  our  defense  spending  by 
ahnost  $25  billion  from  the  President's 
request. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  vote  that  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size. We  had  a  healthy  vote  yesterday 
to  roll  back  spending  to  the  budget 
level  of  $288  billion.  Yet.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  we  have  a  long  list  of  amend- 
ments to  add  programs  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  Members  if  they  are  fUed. 
and  I  presume  that  they  wiU  be  of- 
fered. These  proposed  adds  include 
such  items  as  a  $74  million  add-on  for 
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a  Stdewindor  mlaUe:  addliw  money 
baek  for  humepwUng  in  Kverett.  WA: 
$18  mOllon  for  fcnUlft  trudci;  $11  mil- 
lion for  military  conitnictlon  at  the 
mutary  Academy;  $S  million  for  Eslln 
Air  Poroe  Baaec  $90  million  for  ^ledal 
Operatlona  FQreei:  $7.5  million  for 
Lake  Charlea:  and  on  and  on. 

But  the  point  is  that  most  of  the 
people  who  are  coinc  to  ask  for  add- 
ons are  Vtut  same  people  that  voted 
yestnday  to  cat  defense  spending  to 
the  bone,  to  $388  billion.  Well,  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  you 
are  foint  to  cut  it  back  and  not  ask  for 
add-ooa  or  If  you  want  some  flexibil- 
ity, if  you  want  some  ability  to  add 
what  is  not  already  in  there,  then  you 
have  80t  to  raise  the  ceiling,  and  that 
is  simply  what  I  am  doing  here.  I  am 
not  asking  that  specific  Items  be 
added,  simply  that  we  peg  the  spend- 
ing level  at  last  year's  spending  level. 
leio  growth,  whkdi  is  the  sane  as  the 
Bmatf  has  Just  done,  to  give  us  some 
flexibility  to  add  those  things  that  we 
think  are  very  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

As  I  point  out.  defense  has  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  Most  people  think  that  half  of 
all  FMeral  pending  goes  into  defense. 
If  we  approve  my  amendment  and  get 
baA  to  last  year's  spending  level,  it 
win  still  be  at  36  percent  of  all  Federal 
spending.  Social  programs  run  well 
above  the  40-peroent  leveL 

Also,  today,  following  this  amend- 
ment we  win  have  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  SALT  n.  This  Is  a  very  im- 
pmtant  amendment  and  I  hope  that 
Members  wfll  stay,  listen  to  it,  and 
participate  in  it. 

Following  that  also  we  wlU  have 
debate  cm  the  ABM  Treaty.  Again,  this 
is  a  policy  issue  that  concerns  our 
overaU  policy  and  properly  should  not 
be  a  part  of  the  defense  bill,  but  it  Is. 

Following  that,  there  wHI  be  an 
amendment  to  delete  two  nuclear  car- 
riers. The  point  that  is  so  important  to 
make  here,  though,  is  that  If  you  want 
to  add  smnething,  if  you  want  to  in- 
crease some  spending  in  your  district 
for  an  airfield,  for  a  steamplant,  for 
weapims  or  for  whatever,  you  have  got 
to  get  above  the  ceiling  that  was  set 
yesterday. 

I  am  simply  offering  an  opportunity 
to  the  Monbers  here  to  get  on  record 
in  support  of  defense,  get  on  record  as 
spending  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money— 36.4  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  is  not  excessive,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  committee  who  have 
heard  witnesses  and  who  have  sat 
through  hours  snd  hours  of  witnesses 
and  testimony. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  reasona- 
ble figure  to  insure  the  strength  of 
this  coimtry,  to  defend  itself  against 
all  enemies.  I  think  it  is  reasonable.  I 
think  the  majority  will  support  it  if 
they  understand  it. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if 
I  may,  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  so  that  we 
would  know  a  little  bit  about  his 
amendment 

We  did,  of  course,  have  the  debate 
yesterday  and  vote  yesterday  on  the 
issue  of  how  much  we  ought  to  spend 
for  defense— and  we  had  a  bill  that 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  was  a  little 
under  $306  biUlon  which  I  take  it  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  to  what  we  really 
ought  to  spend  on  defense. 
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But  it  ran  up  against  the  realities  of 
the  budget  resolution,  which  allows  us 
something  a  little  less  than  $289  bil- 
lion for  defense.  So  we  had  a  vote  yes- 
terday on  the  issue  of  whether  we 
ought  to  follow  our  heart  or  whether 
we  oiight  to  follow  our  minds;  whether 
we  follow  what  we  really  want  to  do  or 
whether  we  follow  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget— we  all  voted  for 
that  budget  resolution— or  the  budget 
resolution  passed— whether  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  a  number  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  resolution. 

I  am  not  sure  in  what  way  his  issue 
is  different  from  the  issue  on  which 
we  voted  on  yesterday  except  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  has  a  little  bit 
different  dollar  figure,  but  it  runs  up 
against  the  same  problem  that  we  had 
yesterdao',  which  is,  in  essence,  that 
our  budget  resolution  that  the  Con- 
gress adopted  Just  a  couple  weeks  ago 
does  not  allow  this  amoimt  of  money 
for  defense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  said  yesterday  and  as  the  chair- 
man agreed,  we  are  not  bound  in  an 
authorizing  bill  to  conform  to  the 
budget  amendment.  It  was  desirable 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  that  we 
do  this,  but  we  are  not  legally  bound. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is, 
but  we  voted  what  we  thought  was 
necessary  for  defense. 

Yesterday,  we  had  an  exercise  here 
and  the  chairman  succeeded  in  slash- 
ing back  almost  $25  billion  out  of  the 
total  defense  request,  some  $17  billion 
out  of  what  our  committee  said  was 
necessary.  I  have  a  chart  here  that 
was  prepared  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that 
shows  that  we  have  had  negative 
spending  going  through  most  of  the 
seventies.  That  is  below  the  line  in  red. 

We  have  had  a  very  few  years  of 
positive  spending,  but  this  year  will  be 
the  third  year  that  we  will  have  nega- 
tive spending. 

The  chairman  said  yesterday,  and  I 
agree,  that  we  can  afford  1  year  of 


negative  spending;  we  can  afford  3 
years,  perhaps.  Can  we  afford  3  years 
or  4  years?  At  some  point,  it  has  to 
stop  because  we  are  playing  catchup 
now,  having  started  under  the  Reagan 
administration  with  relatively  large 
spending  figures. 

We  are  going  into  the  third  year  of 
negative  spending.  We  are  Just  about 
caught  up  on  our  spares  and  parts,  but 
we  are  really  cutting  into  the  bone  and 
muscle. 

We  know  now  what  the  other  body 
has  done.  They  do  not  feel  constrained 
to  go  through  this  same— I  do  not  say 
"charade,"  but  the  same  exercise  that 
we  do  here. 

What  this  committee  shoiild  do  is 
simply  authorize  the  spending  up  to 
this  level.  If  you  do  not  want  to  put  it 
in  line-item  accounts,  fine,  but  at  least 
let  us  get  on  record  as  saying  we  be- 
lieve in  this,  we  need  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thought  it  was 
my  time.  Are  we  going  to  use  your 
time? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  whose 
time  are  we  using  here  in  this  collo- 
quy? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI  is  the 
time  that  we  are  using. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me, 
then.  Just  ask  the  gentleman,  the 
problem  is  that  I  understand  the  argu- 
ments that  the  gentleman  is  making, 
and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  unsympathetic  with 
the  argiunents  that  the  gentleman  is 
maldng. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  you  are  unco- 
operative. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  believes  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  having  passed  a 
budget  resolution  that  says  only  $289 
billion  for  defense,  that  we  ought  to 
therefore  vote  for  a  defense  bill  which 
is  consistent  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

The  arguments  that  the  gentleman 
is  making  about  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  to  follow  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill;  that  is  true,  but  that  was  true 
of  the  vote  we  had  yesterday.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  vote  we 
have  today  is  any  different  than  the 
vote  we  had  yesterday,  which  was,  do 
we  vote  for  what  we  would  like  to 
spend  on  defense  or  do  we  vote  the 
number  on  defense  which  is  consistent 
with  the  budget  resolution  and  all  the 
other  efforts  to  bring  down  the  defi- 
cit? 

That  is  the  problem. 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  on  that  point,  you 
and  I  both  luiow,  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  288  figure  we  voted  yesterday 


Is  not  going  to  be  the  final  figure. 
They  are  going  to  negotiate. 
It  is  going  to  increase. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree.  I  think  that  the 
evidence  of  what  is  hi4>penlng  over  in 
the  other  body,  which  is  that,  m^par- 
ently.  in  their  budget  resolution,  they 
raised  defense  yesterday,  according  to 
this  morning's  newspapers  I  read. 
They  have  raised  their  number.  I 
would  expect  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  produce  a 
budget  over  there  which  is  consistent 
with  their  budget  resolution.  It  looks 
like  that  is  going  to  be  higher  than 
our  budget  resolution  and,  therefore, 
higher  than  our  number.  So  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  up  a  little  bit  in  conference. 
I  think  that  is  fine.  I  am  glad  we  are 
going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  up 
a  little  bit  in  conference,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  totally  inappropriate  for  this 
House,  having  voted  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  for  a  budget  resolution  that 
says  no  more  than  $289  billion  in  de- 
fense to  then  pass  a  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  is  anything  but  consist- 
ent with  that  budget  resolution. 

Blr.  DICKINSON.  As  we  both  agree, 
we  are  not  bound  by  it;  we  know  it  is 
not  going  to  be  the  final  figiu-e,  and 
why  we  would  abrogate  our  responsi- 
bility and  say  we  will  Just  let  the  other 
body  do  it  and  we  will  Just  drag  our 
feet— and  I  think  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  the  gentleman  would  agree 
to  that  I  said  earlier,  these  people— 
and  we  have  a  line  of  them,  they  are 
queued  up  with  all  the  little  amend- 
ments in  their  hands  coming  in  want- 
ing to  add  to  this  bill.  Well,  there  are 
not  any  adds  to  this  bill  unless  you  can 
find  some  offsets,  and  they  are  not  of- 
fering offsets. 

So  everybody  comes  in  with  a  pet 
rock;  they  want  to  build  a  nmway; 
they  want  to  build  a  steam  plant;  they 
want  to  add  this  weapon  system  built 
in  their  districts.  There  are  not  any 
adds  if  you  cannot  find  the  money,  so 
they  vote  to  cut  to  the  bone  and  then 
they  want  to  come  back  and  say,  "This 
is  different  because  it  is  made  in  my 
district." 

That  is  sort  of  the  height  of  hypocri- 
sy. If  you  are  going  to  support  the 
spending  and  allow  us  to  spend  what 
we  need,  at  least  do  not  cut  the  legs 
off  from  under  us. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  not  believe  that 
the  members  on  his  very  distinguished 
committee  are  more  knowledgeable,  in 
terms  of  what  is  needed  in  defense  in 
this  crucial  year  of  1987,  than  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget?  They  are  not  experts,  and  yet. 
we  are  allowing  them  to  mark  the 
level  of  the  protection  in  defense  that 


we  are  actually  going  to  be  allowed  to 
spend. 

ytt.  ASPTS.  I  agree,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  voted  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion when  it  was  on  the  floor,  which 
mandated  $238  billion  for  defense. 

Now,  when  the  gentleman  voted  for 
the  budget  resolution,  we  are  now 
studi  with  it.  If  the  gentleman  did  not 
like  that  niunber,  why  did  he  vote  for 
the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  was  an  indi- 
cation on  the  floor  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  was  around,  when 
their  bill  was  on  the  floor,  that  a  deal 
had  been  made  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  come  up  with  some 
particular  higher  figure  with  the 
other  body  in  conference. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  In  conference.  I  still 
think  that  is  true  and,  of  course,  if 
they  come  up  with  a  higher  figure  in 
conference,  we  will  come  up  with  a 
higher  figure  in  our  conference  and  we 
will  report  out,  I  would  say  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  all  the  Members  here 
present,  that  it  is  my  expectation  that 
the  number  that  we  bring  back  from 
conference  wiU  be  consistent  with 
what  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
brings  back  from  conference  and  says 
we  should  spend  on  defense. 

If  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in 
conference  raises  the  number,  we  are 
perfectly  Justified  in  our  conference  to 
raise  the  numbers. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  conference  agreement  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
take  place  before  our  conference  au- 
thorization is  completed? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  this  year,  that  is 
one  of  the  things  why  we  are  up  here 
so  early  and  hope  to  get  oiu-  bill 
passed  here  early,  if  we  can  ever  get 
our  bill  passed,  looking  at  the  sched- 
ule. I  would  hope  that  we  get  our  bill 
passed  in  the  next  week  or  so  and  then 
we  would  be  ready  to  go  to  conference 
and  hope  they  have  a  conference  nice 
and  eso-ly  this  year. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to  put  on 
the  record,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
in  terms  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
never  did  debate  the  bottom  line  of 
the  defense  budget  except  in  the  con- 
text of  the  bottom  line  of  the  budget 
resolution  as  a  whole. 

D  1340 
So  in  fact  you  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  much  more  substantive  and  re- 
sponsible Judgment  as  to  what  we  need 
to  spend  to  defend  our  interests  than 
was  the  Budget  Committee.  Had  the 
Budget  Committee  chosen  a  different 
process,  then  our  figure  would  have 
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more  standing  in  this  debate.  But  I 
think  it  is  significant  thai,  both  In  your 
own  committee  process  and  in  the 
Senate,  a  higher  figure  was  agreed  as 
being  essential  to  protect  our  natl<mal 
Interests  and  to  Insure  the  def  mse  of 
the  Nation. 

I  certainly  am  going  to  support  this 
amendment  because  your  committee 
has  done  the  responsible  work,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  did  not  debate 
the  issue  of  the  defense  niunber  in  the 
context  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
defense  structiue  or  oiu-  long-term  de- 
fense interests  in  the  international 
community. 

I  feel  completely  comfortable  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dicx- 
iHsoif]  and  I  would  be  very  disappoint- 
ed if  out  of  the  conference  came  a 
figure  that  reflects  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  resolution  figure  because 
we  did  not  consider  the  needs  of  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  in  that  resolu- 
tion. And  it  is,  consequently,  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem is  that  this  kind  of  a  debate 
should  have  been  had  when  the 
budget  resolution  was  on  the  floor,  not 
when  the  defense  authorization  bill  is 
on  the  floor.  The  time  to  make  these 
points  and  argue  how  much  we  need 
for  defense  is  at  the  point  when  we  are 
considering  the  budget  resolution,  not 
at  this  time. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut  that  if  the  first 
bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  after  the 
budget  resolution  is  defense  and  you 
blow  by  the  number  in  the  budget  res- 
olution for  defense,  hold  on  to  your 
hats  for  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
every  other  bill  that  comes  up.  How 
are  we  going  to  argue  to  all  the  other 
committees  in  the  Congress  that  they 
have  to  stay  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion when  they  have  great  needs?  Not 
only  our  committee  has  a  long  list  of 
unmet  needs  because  we  are  short  of 
funds,  but  every  committee  in  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  a  long  list  of 
needs  that  they  cannot  fund  because 
of  the  numt>er  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Let  me  ssk  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut,  how  are  we  going  to  keep 
within  the  budget  resolution,  which 
was  Just  adopted  2  weeks  ago,  if  the 
first  bill  we  bring  up  is  defense  and  we 
go  by  the  defense  number  by  about 
$13  billion,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  suggesting?  That  means  the 
end  of  this  year's  budget,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut would  not  want  all  committees  to 
come  forward  and  be  spending  what 
they  think  they  should  and  advocating 
what  they  think  they  should  spend.  If 
that  happened,  we  would  have  a  defi- 
cit twice  what  we  have  now. 
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Ifn.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  •i)i>reciate  the  gmtle- 
man'i  comment,  and  it  hai  slgnlfi- 
ouaee.  However,  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  evidence  of  how  totally 
banknii>t  is  our  budget  process,  how 
totally  it  Is  failing  the  Nation.  We  do 
not.  as  we  stand  here  and  debate  this 
legtelation.  have  a  budget  resolution; 
we  have  a  House-passed  resolution  and 
we  will  eventusJly  have  a  Senate- 
passed  resolution  and  ultimately  a 
comprcased  budget  resolution  to  guide 
our  wort  at  this  time.  We  do  not  have 
an  agreed-to  resolution  that  we  know 
we  need  to  oranply  with.  In  fact,  we 
Imow  that  the  resolution  we  are  going 
to  have  is  going  to  be  higher  than  the 
House-passed  resolution.  Consequent- 
ly, the  re8p<Hisible  action  is  to  talce 
that  into  ccmsideration:  pass  it  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
knowledge  of  our  defense  require- 
ments as  you  have  acknowledged 
them,  and  move  forward. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentlewoman  how  we 
have  usually  done  this  process.  What 
happens  is  that  we  get  a  budget  reso- 
lution passed  in  the  House,  but  we  do 
not  have  a  conference  on  the  budget 
by  the  time  we  bring  the  defense  bill 
to  the  floor,  so  we  make  the  House  de- 
fense bill  consistent  with  the  House 
position  on  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Senate  does  the  same.  The 
Senate  will  pass  a  budget  resolution, 
and  then  the  defense  bill  will  go  to  the 
floor,  and  then  the  defense  number 
over  in  the  Senate  will  be  consistent 
with  their  budget  resolution.  Then 
both  of  the  Houses  meet  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  number  comes  out  some- 
where in  between.  So  we  try  to  figure 
out  where  the  budget  resolution  is 
going  to  crane  out  in  conference,  and 
we  come  out  in  roughly  the  same  place 
in  conference,  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and 
that  is  in  truth  how  it  has  lu4)pened, 
but  that  does  not  address  the  issue 
today,  and  it  is  not  the  way  it  ought  to 
happen  or  the  way  that  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.  I  recall  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKnisoH]  earlier  in  this  debate 
that  when  we  do  it  that  way  and  we 
aDow  the  add-ba(±s  to  take  place  in 
conference,  more  often  than  not  the 
add-backs  that  take  place  reflect  paro- 
chial interests  and  not  national  inter- 
ests. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  not  fol- 
lowing the  voting  pattern  that  I  have 
followed  in  the  past,  that  of  voting  for 
the  lowest  resolution  and  going  into 
ccnferenoe  and  compromising,  is  tie- 
cause  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
ference committee's  compromises,  be- 
cause the  add-baclES  do  not  reflect  na- 
tional interests  but  parochial  interests. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  what  I  know  re- 


flects most  closely  the  gentleman's 
thinMng  and  the  thinking  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  be- 
lieve that  best  serves  my  constituents 
and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Ml.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  to  gentlewoman  that  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  problem  that 
we  are  maUng  add-backs,  but  we  are 
not  talking  about  some  figure  that  is 
enormous  in  a  $300  billion  budget.  We 
will  move  tliis  one  probably  in  confer- 
ence from  about  $289  billion  to  maybe 
$295  billion.  We  will  add  maybe  $6  bU- 
lion.  That  is  not  a  major  change  from 
the  budget  we  are  going  to  pass.  Tou 
can  vote  on  this  year's  budget,  know- 
ing that  you  liave  covered  the  great 
majority  of  the  budget. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman thinlcs  it  would  help  by  get- 
ting a  budget  resolution  earlier  in  the 
process,  she  could  not  have  a  stronger 
supporter  of  that  concept  than  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tlewoman is  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  she  wUl  use  all  of  her 
efforts  to  get  the  whole  process  out 
here,  and  then  we  would  not  have  this 
problem. 

Mr.  RAY.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield?  Or  would  the 
gentleman  prefer  that  I  use  some  of 
my  time  now? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  yield  to  toe  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  first,  and  then 
the  gentleman  can  take  some  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  iiave  Just 
a  short  coUoquy. 

If  the  Dicldnson  amendment  should 
prevail  and  we  would  increase  the 
budget  to  about  $302  billion  or  $303 
billion,  does  that  not  open  the  door  for 
cuts  across  the  board? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RAY.  This  body  has  not  always 
voted  strongly  prodefense,  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  strategy 
is  to  come  in  at  the  budget  figure  and 
to  control  the  budget  as  we  have  craft- 
ed it.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  said,  we  are 
the  experts  supposedly,  and  we  Icnow 
what  we  are  doing.  We  have  put  into 
this  budget  the  appropriate  military 
construction  that  we  can  afford,  the 
appropriate  procurement,  and  so 
forth,  and  if  we  change  this  figure 
now,  we  are  opening  the  door  for  a 
slastiing  that  we  have  no  control  over; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

We  have  not  talked  about  this 
before,  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  and  also  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut.  The 
problem  with  this  amendment  is  that 
it  adds  budget  authority,  but  it  does 
not  say  where.  So  if  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  is  concerned  about 
parochial  interests  being  put  into  the 


defense  budget,  what  more  parochial 
interests  can  we  have  than  opening 
this  up?  Let  us  say  we  have  $13  billion 
more  In  budget  authority,  but  we  do 
not  know  where  it  comes.  That  is  Just 
going  to  invite  a  whole  bunch  of 
amendments  from  Members  lining  up 
at  the  door  wanting  to  decide  how  we 
can  spend  that  $13  billion.  We  will 
find  ways  to  spend  it,  and  let  me  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut is  worrying  about  parochial  inter- 
ests, wait  and  see  what  Idnd  of  paro- 
chial interests  come  forward  to  soak 
up  that  $13  billion  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  put  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AsFiH]  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  used  18  minutes  of  his  30 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  used  8  min- 
utes of  his  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  continue  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  and  then 
I  will  let  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
use  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  for  Just  1  additional 
minute,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
we  invite  ourselves  to  have  particles  of 
every  program  slashed,  particles  of 
military  construction  that  are  in  place 
right  now,  particles  of  the  Sea  Wolf 
submarine  knocked  out,  and  particles 
of  the  carrier  forces  knocked  out,  so 
we  are  safer  and  we  are  more  in  con- 
trol, since  our  staff  has  crafted  this 
very  fragile  situation,  which  we  have  a 
chance  of  increasing  once  we  get  into 
conference  but  wiiich  we  have  a 
chance  of  decimating  if  the  Dickinson 
amendment  passes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

If  we  go  to  this  number,  we  are  Just 
going  to  get  amendments  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  to  take  percentage  reductions, 
and  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  way  to  cut 
that  I  can  think  of,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  RAY.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  strongly 
prodefense,  as  I  know  all  my  col- 
leagues are  over  here,  and  we  are  all 
looking  for  a  chance  to  win  and  not  to 
lose  in  the  process. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  Just  like  to  respond  briefly 
before  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  if  we  do  not  do  this  and  meet  the 
budget  figiire.  then  something  dire  is 
going  to  hi4>pen.  I  really  do  not  know 
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how  many  committees  meet  the 
budget  figure  now.  I  know  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  always 
imder  a  lightning  rod.  while  other 
committees  overspend  and  go  over  the 
budget  figure  with  impunity,  and 
nobody  seems  too  uptight  about  that. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  prohibit 
anybody  from  offering  an  across-the- 
board  amendment  even  now,  however 
much  we  cut  it  or  increase  it.  As  long 
as  we  do  it  responsibly  and  we  add 
back  those  things  that  are  Justified, 
with  Members  on  the  floor  by  a  major- 
ity voting  and  saying,  yes,  we  want 
those  add-backs,  I  do  not  see  any  ra- 
tionale for  saying  that  after  having 
gone  through  all  this  process  of 
adding  back,  then  we  are  going  to  take 
a  sweeping  across-the-board  cut. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  going  to 
happen,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chances  with  it. 

I  want  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
committee  chairman  now  because  I 
know  he  agrees  with  me  on  this.  This 
is  the  worst  possible  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, in  that  we  cut  below  what  we 
know  is  going  to  be  the  final  figure, 
and  then  when  that  figure  is  raised 
suttsequently  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee or  in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
then  there  are  add-backs. 

a  1250 

Well,  how  will  they  add  it  back? 
They  add  it  back  in  conference.  That 
is  when  the  House  Members  and  the 
Senate  Members  in  conference,  they 
all  reach  in  their  back  pockets  and 
pull  out  their  pet  rocks  and  they  start 
adding  back  for  parochial  interests 
and  not  national  interests. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  quarrel 
with  that  statement? 

Blr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no,  I  think  there 
is  some  truth  to  that  fact;  that  point 
that  the  gentleman  is  making.  I  would 
count  on  the  gentleman  to  stand  firm 
with  me  that  the  only  add-back  we  will 
put  in  is  for  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  will  try,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it  by 
action  on  the  floor  and  not  a  few 
people  getting  in  a  smoke-filled  room 
up  there  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
when  we  go  to  conference  and  cutting 
deals  and  saying.  "Well,  I  need  this  in 
my  district  and  you  need  that  so  you 
support  me  and  I  will  support  you." 

That  is  the  worst  way  to  do  it  and 
we  have  seen  it  happen  before  and  I 
want  to  avoid  it  if  i>ossible.  If  the  floor 
itself  will  add  these  amendments  then 
we  cut  this  out. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
knows  that  the  floor  is  not  going  to 
add  anything  other  than  pet  rocks.  If 
the  gentleman  puts  in  an  amendment 
that  says  we  have  got  another  $13  bil- 
lion out  there  in  budget  authority, 
guys,  but  your  amendment  does  not 


say  what  we  are  spending  that  extra 
$13  billion  on. 

That  says  to  everybody  in  this  place, 
"Hey,  there  Is  $13  billion  out  there:  go 
over  there  and  come  in  with  every  re- 
quest that  you  want."  We  are  opening 
the  door  for  13  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  pet  rodts  if  we  pass  your  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  because  we 
know  what  some  of  these  things  are 
that  they  are  going  to  be  adding  and 
we  know  that  some  of  these  things  are 
good.  The  gentleman  has  a  proposed 
amendment  adding  back  some  very  es- 
sential things  in  our  conventional 
weaponry  that  are  needed,  but  we 
have  got  to  have  room  to  add  them  be- 
cause we  have  been  denied  when  we 
cut  to  that  low  ceiling. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  I  can  have  some 
amendments  later  in  the  process. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baoham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  bringing  this  amendment 
up  at  this  time.  He  is  giving  this  l)ody 
a  chance  to  do  what  we  started  out  to 
do:  Provide  for  the  defense  of  this 
country.  Yesterday,  we  adopted  the 
draconian  Aspin  amendment  which 
puts  defense  down  to  the  figiire  that 
our  budget  committee,  not  "the" 
Budget,  our  budget  committee,  would 
recommend  to  cut  the  defense  of  this 
country  below  real  need. 

Mr.  Dickinson  today  is  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  go  back  now  to  that  re- 
alistic figure  where  we  can  take  the 
high  groimd.  Go  back,  if  you  will,  raise 
the  expenditures  for  defense  authori- 
zation to  a  freeze.  Now  that  freeze. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  several  billions  of 
dollars  lower  than  the  budget  3  years 
ago,  2  years  ago,  and  the  current  year. 
Substantially  lower. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  those 
kinds  of  things  that  will  happen  if  we 
do  not  accept  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment to  authorize  up  to  a  freeze, 
which  is  below  what  we  have  spent  in 
the  past  3  years. 

First  of  all.  you  wiU  notice  the  dark 
areas  on  the  bottom  of  the  graph.  The 
biggest  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  person- 
nel costs.  That  is  active  and  retired 
military  p>ersonnel;  60  percent  of  the 
defense  dollar  goes  to  that.  That  is  not 
going  to  go  down  unless  and  until  we 
cut  troop  strength.  Let  me  remind 
you,  where  are  we  going  to  cut?  Take 
troops  out  of  Eiu-ope?  Are  we  going  to 
take  troops  out  of  Korea?  No.  Are  we 
going  to  take  troops  out  of  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  defend  by  oiu"  own  responsibU- 
iUes?  No. 

Is  research  and  development  going 
to  be  reduced?  Probably  not  because 
we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  a 


high-tech  future  for  our  military 
which  is  the  only  thing  today  that 
keeps  us  in  the  lead.  Where  will  we 
take  it  out  of?  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance? Will  we  take  it  out  of  military 
construction  that  houses  our  troops? 
Probably  not. 

So  if  we  were  to  go  ahead  on  the 
projections,  the  top  line  as  opposed  to 
the  bottom  line,  in  this  gr^h,  it  dem- 
onstrates that  the  top  line  shows  the 
projections  if  we  keep  on  Just  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  But  we  have  not, 
even  for  the  past  3  years,  been  able  to 
do  that. 

Absent  the  Dickinson  amendment, 
let  me  show  you  what  hi^ipens  next. 
Personnel  costs  stay  the  same;  RAD 
stays  the  same:  operation  and  mainte- 
nance stays  the  same.  What  gets  cut? 
Procurement  if  we  are  going  to  levelize 
our  dollars.  Today's  projection  shows 
that  we  are  some  $40  biUion  below 
what  normal  projections  showed  Just  3 
or  4  years  ago.  Forty  billions  of  dollars 
below  that. 

When  we  come  to  this  point:  the 
three  curved  lines  below  the  top  line, 
one  that  shows  prociirement  alx>ut  a 
level  basis  is  a  3-percent  real  growth. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  that.  A  2- 
percent  was  proposed  by  the  Senate.  A 
1-percent  was  proposed  by  this  House 
in  the  original  bill. 

The  Dickinson,  holding  in  a  freeze, 
will  cut  procurement  dollars  to  zero  in 
Just  a  few  years.  No  new  procurement. 
Procurement  dollars  go  to  zero  with- 
out cutting  troop  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  going  to  provide  as 
the  Constitution  requires  for  the  au- 
thorization to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  of  this  country.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential to  this  House  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  been  given 
and  demonstrate  that  we  can  take  the 
high  ground  by  defending  our  country. 
By  doing  it  even  at  zero  growth  imtil 
that  day  comes,  and  it  will  surely  come 
soon,  where  we  start  cutting  troop 
strength.  I  would  ask  anyone  here  to 
tell  me  where  troop  strength  will  be 
cut. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fnnn 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  thank 
the  ranking  member  for  this  chart 
that  he  has  provided  and  also  for  the 
copy  that  he  has  provided  as  a  hand- 
out to  all  of  us.  I  have  superimposed 
somewhat  of  a  sine  ciure  here  on  the 
gentleman's  display.  I  would  siiggest 
that  no  matter  what  business  you  are 
running  anywhere  in  the  world,  this 
makes  any  kind  of  rational  planning 
impossible.  It  is  particularly  onerous 
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thte  yew  u  we  are  talking  about  an- 
other deep  cut 

I  want  to  point  out  one  practical 
matter  reiatinc  to  all  of  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  putting  this  House 
at  a  serere  disadvantage  if  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  DIAinson  substitute. 
Dtale«  we  paM  Dicfcinson.  what  we  are 
doing  is  putting  the  House  appropria- 
tions process  in  a  straitjacket  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  only  mark 
the  Amin  figure  knowing  full  well 
that  the  other  body  is  going  to  maiic 
to  the  higher  and  more  realistic  figure 
both  in  their  authorisation  and  m^pro- 
prlations  committees.  What  we  are 
doing  is  ff^*Mti"g  our  Members  Into  the 
oonfermce  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
their  ba^s.  Rather  than  being  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  for  the  most  part 
we  are  going  to  have  to  march  to  the 
tune  of  the  other  body  and  I  think 
that  \»  very  unf ortimate. 

I  support  the  Diddnson  amendment 
and  ask  us  to  freeze  at  last  last  year's 
leveL 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
ArlsonalMr.  KtlI. 

Mr.  KTL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment  because  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarlcs  to  the  points  that 
he  was  trsring  to  make  a  little  bit 
earlier. 

I  also  regret  that  he  was  not  here  for 
the  general  debate  on  Monday,  be- 
cause I  took  some  pleasure  in  quoting 
extensively  from  remarks  which  he 
had  made  which  he  himself  acknowl- 
edged demonstrated  that  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  budget  resolution  figure 
of  $188  biUion  was  irresponsible,  and 
that  it  could  (mly  be  achieved  with  the 
use  of  snuAe  and  mirrors.  I  am  now 
using  his  language;  not  mine. 

He  aclmowledged  that  fact.  As  a 
result,  one  of  the  things  that  he  had 
to  do  that  the  Dickinson  amendment 
would  not  do  is  to.  for  example,  take 
the  last  10  days  of  spending  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  simply  not  pay  those 
bills:  4.7  billion  dollars'  worth,  thereby 
'T'*fc^"g  a  savings  of  $4-7  billion  that  is 
not  a  savings  at  alL  That  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  achieve  this  figure. 
So  that  is  point  No.  1.  It  is  not  respon- 
sible, and  the  chairman  himself  has 
admowledged  that. 

Seocmd,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  attention  paid  to  complying  with 
the  budget  resolution.  Is  it  a  document 
worth  complying  with?  If  it  were,  then 
it  would  make  some  sense  to  try  to 
comply. 

But.  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut earlier  pointed  out.  there  is 
nothing  in  the  budget  resolution  that 
backs  iv  the  defense  figure. 


a  ISOO 

Where  is  the  backup  for  a  good  de- 
fense figure?  It  occurred  in  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  and  ultimately 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
itself.  After  all  the  debate— and  we 
agreed  on  some  things  and  disagreed 
on  some  things— there  was  a  pretty  re- 
sponsible figure  developed  of  almost 
$306  billion:  $305.7  biUion.  This  was 
not  a  bad  figure— $6  billion  below 
what  the  administration  had  request- 
ed, but  a  responsible  number. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]  would 
cut  that  down  another  $3  billion,  but 
at  least  it  has  some  backup  to  it. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  to  conform 
to  the  budget  resolution  is  purely  arti- 
ficial, purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the 
chairman's  own  words,  irresponsible. 

As  a  freshman  Member  who  has  to 
go  back  home  and  explain  this  process 
to  his  constituents.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  do 
not  understand  the  process  whereby 
we  are  asked  to  meet  the  defense 
needs  of  this  country  through  an  arbi- 
trary, artificial,  and  irresponsible  proc- 
ess. What  ought  to  be  paramount  in 
our  minds— to  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country  or  to  leave  It  to  the 
other  Ixxly  or  do  some  negotiating  in 
the  conference?  This  takes  away  the 
authority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  It  takes  away  our  ability  to  try 
to  acheive  a  number  that  we  can  back 
up  because  it  is  what  is  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  iirge  my  colleagues 
to  try  to  give  some  thought  to  this 
process,  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
number.  That  number  is  embodied  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson].  It 
cannot  be  called  unreasonable  to  have 
a  zero  percent  growth  over  last  year, 
after  2  years  of  negative  growth.  It 
cannot  be  caUed  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson], 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  ISi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  follow  up  on  something 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said.  It  kind  of  deals  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  missing  reality.  The  reality  is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  really  be  at 
$288  or  $289  biUion.  The  reaUty  is  that 
we  are  miles  away  from  what  the 
Senate  figure  is  probably  going  to  be. 
The  reality  is  that  the  appropriation 
process,  the  amendment  process,  the 
conference  process,  all  those  things 
are  going  to  bring  the  numbers  up  to 
$302  billion. 

We  have  a  decision  to  make  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  even 


in  this  House.  We  can  sit  back  and  let 
all  those  things  occur  and  get  up  to 
the  number  that  we  really  know  is 
going  to  be  the  defense  figure,  or  we 
can  get  involved  now. 

I  think  and  I  Icnow  from  all  the 
hearings  and  the  testimony  and  aU  the 
debate  that  took  place  in  aU  the  sub- 
committees, there  were  a  lot  of  tough 
choices  made.  We  made  an  early  deci- 
sion that  we  were  going  to  demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  House,  we 
were  going  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people,  that  we  felt  the 
threat  was  z  amount  of  dollars,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DsLLUiis]  has  made  reference  to  this 
in  the  past  few  days  and  probably  will 
in  the  next  few  dajrs. 

We  met  that  challenge.  We  came  up 
with  those  numbers  and  then  we  de- 
cided, well,  if  the  Budget  Committee 
dreamed  up  a  number,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  anybody  tell  me  or  anybody  in 
this  House  where  the  $289  figure  came 
from.  It  seems  to  be  a  magic  number 
pulled  out.  I  know  there  were  no  dis- 
cussions, no  hearings  on  any  testimo- 
ny within  the  Budget  Committee  to 
justify  that  number,  but  it  was  a 
number  that  someone  brought  up  and 
we  arbitrarily  stand  back  and  say.  well, 
that  is  a  numl)er  that  the  Budget 
Committee  brought  up.  therefore  we 
must  follow  it. 

We  Imow  that  reality  is  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  around  $302  billion.  We 
Imow  that  all  the  other  processes  that 
are  going  to  take  place  are  going  to 
bring  us  up  to  $302  billion.  So  why  do 
we  not  do  Just  that?  Why  do  we  not 
have  some  control?  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  continued  input  that  we  have 
had  over  the  past  several  months? 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  that 
we  need  to  follow  up  on.  I  think  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  believe  it  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  implore 
all  of  us  to  support  a  very  modest,  a 
very  reasonable  figure,  $302  biUion,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  proposes.  I  think  we  can 
aU  Justify  those  numbers.  I  think  we 
can  Justify  the  process  and  I  think  we 
can  Justify  the  action  we  are  going  to 
take. 

The  Aspin  substitute  as  it  stands  is 
phony.  We  know  that  those  niunbers 
are  not  real.  It  was  brought  out  yester- 
day that  some  $4.7  billion  are  merely 
going  to  be  delayed  untU  the  foUowing 
year,  so  we  are  fooling  oxirselves.  We 
are  fooling  the  American  people  and  I  / 
do  not  think  we  are  taking  on  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  DarsenI. 

Mr.  DARDEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Georgia  jrielding  a  few  minutes 
to  me  and  to  give  me  the  opportunity 


to  speak  very  reluctantly  against  this 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member  from  Alabama. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
support  the  general  proposition  that 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  make  here. 
I  completely  understand  the  reasons 
for  making  this  amendment;  however, 
unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  already  set  the  actual 
figure  at  $288  bUlion:  so  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
exceed  the  limitations  imder  which  we 
are  already  set. 

I  think  we  certainly  ought  to  have  3 
percent  real  growth  every  year.  We  de- 
bated this  Issue  to  a  certain  extent 
yesterday  and  it  seems  like  we  are  re- 
visiting this  issue  over  and  over  again. 
I  think  we  have  already  decided  this 
issue  and  I  think  we  need  to  get  down 
to  the  main  part  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  grew  up  in  a  little 
smaU  town,  named  Sparta.  GA.  We 
had  a  smaU  footbaU  team.  We  had  a 
lot  more  spirit  than  most;  however,  we 
always  ended  up  getting  beat.  We  were 
small,  but  we  were  feisty.  Our  favorite 
cheer  was.  "We're  from  Sparta, 
couldn't  be  prouder.  It  you  can't  hear 
us.  we'U  yeU  a  Uttle  louder." 

WeU.  it  seems  like  we  are  found  in 
this  situation  here  today  as  we  go 
from  this  amendment  again.  It  seems 
like  the  people  making  the  amend- 
ment are  saying  that  we  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  "couldn't 
be  prouder,  if  you  can't  hear  us.  we'U 
yeU  a  little  louder." 

WeU,  the  problem  is  this.  It  is  time 
to  put  our  pride  aside,  though,  and  it 
is  time  to  realize  that  we  do  have  con- 
straints. We  do  have  a  budget  crunch 
in  this  country. 

I  would  love  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  $312  bUUon.  not  $302  biUlon,  as 
this  amendment  proposes;  but  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  got  to  have  fiscal 
conservancy  and  responsibiUty  at 
every  stage  of  the  budget  process. 

I  wish  we  had  the  Iuxiutt  of  voting 
for  $312  bUUon,  not  Just  $302  bmion; 
but  we  have  got  to  play  it  by  the  rules 
and  we  have  got  to  have  a  realistic 
figure  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
want  to  again  remind  my  coUeagues,  if 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to 
remain  a  viable  committee  and  if  we 
are  to  set  the  defense  poUcy  for  this 
Congress,  we  need  to  make  these 
tough,  hard,  real  decisions,  rather 
than  walking  away,  authorizing  aU 
these  programs  and  giving  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  the  authority  to 


decide  what  programs  they  wiU  veto 
and  what  they  wiU  not. 

I  sincerely  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
do  authorize  a  higher  figure  than  the 
Budget  Committee,  what  we  are  doing 
Is  giving  our  brothers  over  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  veto  power 
over  those  programs  that  they  do  not 
want  and  we  in  effect  wiU  not  be  set- 
ting the  defense  poUcy  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  wiU  be  set  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  for  that  reason  I  very  reluctantly, 
but  very  strongly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
who  Just  spoke.  He  has  his  feet  plant- 
ed firmly  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 6  we  aU  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  we  pledged  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  Constitution  reads.  "We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquU- 
ity.  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fenses'—now, I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  in  defense  matters.  I  look  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  look  to  the  ranidng 
member,  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

When  I  see  the  statements  from 
those  gentlemen  saying  that  we  need 
as  a  minimum  $305  blUlon  In  budget 
authority  for  defense,  and  the  Dickin- 
son amendment  which  Is  $3  bUUon  less 
than  that  $305  blUlon  minimum, 
which  is  $10  bUUon  less  than  the 
President's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  whch  is  $18  biUion  less  than 
what  his  request  was  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  which  is  $40  bUlion  less  than 
his  request  for  1988  in  his  1987  budget. 
I  have  to  think  twice  about  that  Con- 
stitution and  what  we  are  aU  sent  here 
to  protect  and  defend. 
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You  know  the  defense  niunbers  as  U- 
lustrated  in  this  chart  show  in  essence 
a  6-percent  reduction  in  real  growth 
the  last  2  years.  If  the  Dickinson 
amendment  is  not  enacted,  we  wlU  see 
a  4.8-percent  reduction  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  in 
line  with  our  constitutional  duty. 

You  know,  it  is  pretty  Interesting. 
We  hear  this  argument  on  $289  and 
how  it  Is  in  the  budget  resolution,  a 
budget  resolution  that  has  yet  to  come 
back  as  part  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. It  WiU  be  mighty  interesting  to 
see  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
decide  to  walk  the  plank  and  also  vote 
in  favor  of  every  other  function  with 


regard  to  what  came  out  in  the  budget 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  the 
Dickinson  amendment.  It  is  fiscally 
sound  and  it  certainly  provides  for  the 
common  defense  of  our  country. 

BCr.  RAY.  Ux.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DxLLxmsl.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  MlUtary  Installations  and  Fa- 
cUiUes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
make  a  few  observations,  as  I  have 
tried  to  listen  with  rapt  attenticm  to 
the  debate  that  has  gone  forward. 

First  of  aU,  we  come  together 
against  a  backdrop  of  several  reaUties. 
First,  there  is  a  budget  deficit  in  this 
country,  so  there  is  the  poUtics  of  the 
deficit  reductions  that  we  must  ad- 
dress. I  might  say  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress  that  they  were  not  here 
when  my  coUeagues  decided  in  their 
moment  of  cotirage  and  gallant  behav- 
ior to  attempt  to  address  the  poUtics 
of  the  deficit  by  embracing  a  law  that 
is  now  referred  to  as  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  did  not  support  Gramm-Rudman, 
on  the  grounds  that  I  beUeved  that  it 
was  a  mindless  approach  to  budgeting, 
it  lacked  accountabiUty.  it  lacked  in- 
tegrity, and  it  lacked  compassion.  Nev- 
ertheless, my  coUeagues  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  hide  behind  a  formula 
to  address  the  problems  of  the  deficit 
so  that  everyone  could  go  home  and  in 
effect  say.  "It  wasn't  my  fault; 
Gramm-Rudman  did  it." 

Now.  if  Indeed  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  projections  are  cor- 
rect, and  the  budget  deficit  for  this 
year  wiU  be  $171  blUlon.  and  Gramm- 
Rudman  requires  us  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit to  $108  biUlon,  understand  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $64  to  $74  bmion. 
But  no  one  in  this  body  or  the  other 
IxKiy  truly  wants  to  address  that  reaU- 
ty. 

If  we  seriously  came  to  grips  with 
that,  we  would  not  be  talking  about  re- 
ducing the  overaU  authority  by  $23.3 
biUion  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization,  we  would  be  reducing  it 
by  $32.5  biUion,  because  I  do  not  see 
any  rush  to  Judgment  to  raise  taxes  in 
this  country,  and  remember,  if  you  do 
not  raise  taxes,  you  do  not  deal  with 
Social  Security,  you  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  you  freeze 
the  miUtary  budget,  the  rest  of  the 
cuts  have  to  come  out  of  17  percent  of 
the  remaining  budget,  because  you 

have   Just  taken   83   percent  of  the 

budget  off  of  the  table. 

So  the  reaUty  is  that  there  is  a  defi- 
cit. 
Now.  how  do  we  deal  with  that  in 

the  confines  of  the  budget  process?  AU 
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of  w  eome  totether  wemm  the  varioui 
eommlttaM  to  detennine  how  we  are 
goinc  to  prtorittee  the  programs  that 
we  muit  go  forward  with,  gtven  the  re- 
aUttaa  of  the  poUtka  of  defkdt  reduc- 
tion. So  the  Budget  Committee  did 
that.  Right  or  wrong,  that  la  what  we 
do.  It  aeema  to  me  that  the  moat  im- 
p(»tant  activity  that  we  engage  In 
each  year  is  to  establish  the  budget 
prtorittaa. 

I  serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  I  continue  to  sing  the  same 
song.  We  are  not  debating  policy  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
know  that.  We  are  not  doing  it.  We  are 
talking  about  weapons  systems  and 
how  many  bullets  and  bow  many 
bombs  and  how  many  tanks  and  what 
ships  get  deployed  in  what  place.  But 
we  do  not  talk  about  policy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  always  said.  "Let's  spend 
what's  necessary  on  defense,  but  let's 
have  an  honest  and  open  debate  on 
what  is  indeed  necessary." 

What  the  politics  of  the  deficit  re- 
duction require  us  to  do,  what  budget 
constraints  require  us  to  do,  is  what  I 
have  been  asking  us  to  do  all  the  time, 
develop  a  military  budget  based  upon 
coherent,  cogent,  intelligent,  rational, 
compassionate,  and  peace-oriented 
policies.  But  we  have  not  done  that. 

Finally,  as  I  said  on  yesterday,  there 
is  nothing  intrinsic  there  is  no  intrin- 
sic value  in  a  dollar  figure.  You  cannot 
convince  this  gentleman  that  a  $315 
bfllkm  budget  makes  you  more  secure 
than  a  $310  billion  or  $305  or  $302.  I 
would  even  assert  further  that  the 
$289  Aspln  substitute,  while  the  dollar 
figure  may  be  lower  than  the  gentle- 
man's request  of  $302,  really  in  effect 
embraces  the  very  same  policies. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  rpiiitary 
budget.  You  are  simply  spending  a  few 
dollars  less.  It  is  still  based  on  war- 
making  dUMbility  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  is  still  based  on  the  absurdity  of 
the  cold  war  mentality,  which  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  the  context  of  1987.  It  still 
speaks  to  a  protracted  land  war  in 
Europe,  which  we  aU  know  that  we 
cannot  fight  and  will  not  fight. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the 
dollar  figures  are,  we  spend  too  much 
time  debating  dollar  figures  against 
the  military  budget.  We  ought  to  start 
t^iMwy  about  the  military  policies  of 
this  country  and  the  foreign  policies— 
what  are  the  real  threats;  what  is  our 
role  in  the  world— and  come  to  a  dollar 
figure  within  the  confines  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and 
we  can  have  a  budget.  But  back  and 
forth  on  dollar  figures  makes  no  sense. 
It  insults  our  intellect,  it  insults  where 
we  ought  to  go.  We  ought  to  be  debat- 
ing policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  states 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DiacnTSOH]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Rat]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 


and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  en- 
titled to  dose  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chatanan.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  that 
very  articulate,  erudite  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Homm]. 

Mr.  UUNTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  is  the  most  important  debate  in 
my  estimation  that  Congress  makes 
each  year,  because  this  is  the  debate 
over  the  most  Important  duty  that  we 
have,  and  that  is  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. It  is  the  most  important  social 
duty  that  we  have.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant social  service  that  we  can 
render  to  our  people. 

Let  me  say  that  in  trying  to  analyze 
what  kind  of  expendltiues  we  need 
and  what  kind  of  programs  we  need,  it 
is  necessary  to  analyze  what  our  ad- 
versaries are  doing,  and  very  simply  I 
want  to  give  you  a  couple  of  important 
statistics.  Since  1972  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  tuid  emplaced  and  aimed  at 
us,  at  our  communities  and  our  people, 
over  758  SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS-19  mis- 
siles. We  have  built  and  emplaced  and 
aimed  at  them  zero  missiles,  and  I  am 
talking  about  big  missiles,  ICBM's.  So 
it  is  758  to  nothing. 

Since  1972  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  38  strategic  ballistic-missile  sub- 
marines: we  have  built  and  fielded  8. 
So  the  score  is  38  to  8  in  those  areas. 

I  cannot  give  you  all  the  areas  be- 
cause it  would  take  up  too  much  time, 
but,  very  briefly,  they  have  out- 
stripped us  in  many,  many  important 
areas.  So  our  steering  committee,  that 
was  chartered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 
decided  to  meet  with  a  charter  that  we 
would  build  the  defense  bill  from  the 
ground  up.  We  would  not  just  take  Mr. 
Reagan's  bill.  We  would  elicit  testimo- 
ny from  experts  on  sealift,  on  airlift, 
on  the  critical  situation  in  Iran,  in  the 
Ididdle  East,  in  Europe,  and  we  would 
put  together  numbers  and  programs 
that  would  secure  this  coimtry. 

When  we  finished  that,  our  steering 
committee  met  again,  and  our  conclu- 
sion was— and  this  was  a  conclusion  of 
the  chairman,  also— that  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  that  called  for  a  5-percent 
real  increase  that  was  $312  billion  was 
what  we  needed.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  consensus  almost  unanimity, 
that  we  needed  to  spend  what  Ronald 
Reagan  asked  for,  $312  billion. 

After  that  the  Budget  Committee 
came  in  with  a  very  arbitrary  figure  of 
$288  billion,  not  based  on  testimony, 
not  based  on  what  it  took  to  defend 
America.  Mr.  Dickinson's  amendment 
is  roughly  a  freeze.  It  is  a  freeze  with  a 
3-percent  addition. 

I  would  implore  Members  in  this 
most  critical  debate  to  go  with  what  it 
takes,  with  the  minimal  amoxmt  of 
money  that  it  takes  to  defend  Amer- 
ica, and  that  is  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment,  the   $302  billion.   This  is  the 


most  important  vote  that  we  are  going 
to  make  this  year. 
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Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I 
align  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
DASDBfl,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [BCr.  DnxuMs],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  inasmuch  as  we  all 
want  to  provide  for  defense. 

What  is  driving  435  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  now  reached  a  point  in  our 
history  where  we  are  a  debtor  nation, 
and  we  have  a  problem  with  money. 
For  instance,  those  red  lines  on  the 
bottom  of  that  chart  over  there  can  be 
reversed  to  some  degree  if  this  body 
will  get  busy  and  sunset  some  of  the 
435  reports  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body  has  required  of  the  DOD 
to  report  back  on. 

If  this  body  will  get  busy  and  elimi- 
nate some  of  those  30.000  procure- 
ment regulations,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  add  more  not  millions,  but  billions, 
to  their  wealth. 

The  interest  on  our  national  debt  is 
$15  billion  per  month.  Sixty  percent  of 
our  military  budget,  60  percent,  goes 
to  NATO:  and  I  would  urge  that  we 
have  no  alternative  except  to  defeat 
the  Dickinson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  174,  noes 
241,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  87] 
AYES-174 


Archer 

Courter 

Gunderson 

^^^H 

Armey 

Cnic 

Hall  (TX) 

^^^^ 

Badhun 

Cnne 

Hammerschmidt 

^^^H 

Baker 

Daniel 

Hansen 

^^^^ 

Ballenger 

Daub 

Harris 

^^^^ 

Bartlett 

Davis  (IL) 

Hastert 

^^^H 

Barton 

Davii(MI) 

Hefley 

^^Hj 

Bateman 

DeLay 

Herger 

^^Hl 

Bennett 

DeWlne 

HUer 

^^Hl 

Bentley 

Dickinson 

Hollowmy 

^^Hl 

Bereuter 

DIoOuardi 

Hopkins 

^^Hl 

BevUl 

Doman  (CA) 

Houghton 

^^Hl 

BlUraUs 

Dreier 

Hunter 

^^Hl 

BlUey 

Duncan 

Hutto 

^^Hl 

Boehlert 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hyde 

^^Hl 

Boulter 

Emerson 

Inhofe 

^^Hl 

Broomfield 

Erdreich 

Ireland 

^^Hl 

Buechner 

Fields 

Johnson  (CT) 

^^Hl 

Bunnlng 

Fllppo 

Kasich 

^^Hl 

Burton 

OaUegly 

Kemp 

^^Hl 

Byron 

OaUo 

Kolbe 

^^Hl 

Callahan 

Oekas 

Konnyu 

^^^1 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

Kyi 

^^^^ 

Cheney 

Lagomanlno 

^^^^ 

Cltnger 

Oingrich 

Lancaster 

^^^^ 

Coats 

CkxKlUng 

Latu 

^^^H 

Coble 

Oradison 

LeathCTX) 

^^^1 

Coleman  (MO> 

Orandy 

Lent 

^^^1 

CoughUn 

Gregg 

Lewis  (CA) 

^^H 
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Lewis  (Pli) 

Nelson 

Rmlth  (NJ) 

UflltfOOt 

Nichols 

Smith  (TX) 

Liplnikl 

Nielaon 

Smith,  Robert 

Uvingston 

Oxley 

(NH) 

Lott 

Packard 

Smith.  Robert 

LoweryiCA) 

Parris 

(OR) 

Lujan 

Pashayan 

Solomon 

Lukens.  Donald 

Prloe(IL) 

Spence 

Lungrcn 

Qulllen 

Stangeland 

Mack 

Ravenel 

Stratton 

ICadtgan 

Regula 

Stump 

Marlcnee 

Rhodes 

Sundquist 

larttn(IL) 

RinaUo 

Sweeney 

MarttoKNT) 

RoberU 

SwlndaU 

McCandteM 

Robinson 

Taylor 

MeCoDura 

Rogers 

Thomas  (CA) 

McBven 

Roukema 

Upton 

llcOrath 

Rowland  (CT) 

Vander  Jagt 

McMillan  (NO 

Salkl 

Vucanovich 

Meyers 

Saxton 

Walker 

Mldid 

Schaefer 

Weber 

MUler(OH) 

Rchuette 

Weldon 

Miller  (WA) 

Schulse 

Whlttaker 

MoUnarl 

Sensenbrenner 

Wilson 

Montgomery 

Shaw 

Wolf 

Mo(»«ead 

Shumway 

WorUey 

MoreUa 

Shuster 

WyUe 

MorriKm(WA) 

Skeen 

Toung  (AK) 

Murtba 

SUughter  (VA) 

Young  (FL) 

Myers 

anlth(NE) 
NOES-341 

Ackeiman 

Early 

Levine(CA> 

Akaka 

n^art 

Lewis  (OA) 

Alexander 

Edwards  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Anderson 

English 

Lowry  (WA) 

Andrews 

Ikpy 

Luken,  Thomas 

Anthony 

Evans 

MacKay 

Applegate 

PaweU 

Manton 

Aspin 

Faxlo 

Markey 

Atkins 

Pelghan 

Martlnes 

AuCoin 

PogUetU 

Matsul 

Barnard 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Bates 

Ford  (MI) 

Masn>U 

Beilenson 

Prcnscl 

Mcaoskey 

Berman 

Frost 

McCurdy 

Biaggi 

Oarda 

McHugh 

BUbray 

Gaydos 

McMIUen  (MD> 

Boggs 

Oejdenson 

Mfume 

Boner  (TN) 

Olickman 

Mica 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Gonsales 

MlUer  (CA) 

Booker 

Gordon 

MlneU 

BorsU 

Grant 

Moakley 

Bosoo 

Gray(IL) 

MoUohan 

Boucher 

Gray  (PA) 

Moody 

Boxer 

Green 

Morrison  (CT) 

Brennan 

Guarinl 

Mrasek 

Brooks 

HaU(OH) 

Murphy 

Brown  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Nagle 

Brown  (CO) 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Bruce 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Bryant 

Hayes  (XL) 

Nowak 

Bustamante 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oakar 

CampbeU 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Cardln 

H«iry 

Obey 

Carper 

Hertel 

Olln 

Can- 

Hochbrueckner 

Ortiz 

Chandler 

Howard 

Owens  (NY) 

Chapman 

Hoyer 

Owens  (OT) 

Clarke 

Hubbard 

PanetU 

Clay 

Huckaby 

Patterson 

Coelho 

Hughes 

Pease 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jacobs 

Penny 

Collins 

Jeffords 

Pepper 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Perkins 

Conyers 

Johnson  (SD) 

Petri 

Coo[>er 

Jones  (NO 

Pickett 

Coyne 

Jones  (TN) 

Pickle 

Crockett 

Jontz 

Porter 

Darden 

KanMski 

Price  (NO 

de  la  (Sana 

Kaptur 

PurseU 

DeFazlo 

Kastenmeler 

RahaU 

Dellums 

Kennedy 

Rangel 

Derrick 

KenneUy 

Ray 

Dicks 

KUdee 

Richardson 

DingeU 

Kleccka 

Ridge 

Dixon 

Kolter 

Ritter 

Dotuielly 

Kostmayer 

Rodlno 

Dorgan(ND) 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Dowdy 

lAntos 

Roemer 

Leach  (LA) 

Rose 

Durbin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roth 

Dymally 

Leland 

Rowland  (OA) 

Dyson 

Levin  (MI) 

Roybal 
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Russo 

Snowe 

Trafieant 

Sabo 

Sedan 

Trailer 

Savage 

Spratt 

Visdosky 

StOeraaln 

Volkmer 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Walgren 

Schneider 

Stallings 

Watkins 

Schroeder 

Stenholm 

Waxman 

SchUmer 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Sharp 

Studds 

Wheat 

Slkorakl 

Swift 

Whltten 

Sisisky 

Synar 

WOliams 

Skaggi 

Tallon 

Wise 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Slattaiy 

Tausin 

Wyden 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yates 

Smith  (FL) 

Torres 

Yatron 

Smith  (lA) 

TorrteeUi 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 

NOT  VOTINO-18 

Annunsio 

Flake 

McDade 

Boland 

Plorio 

McKlnney 

Combest 

Pord(TN) 

Stark 

Dannemeyer 

Frank 

UdaU 

FMceU 

Gephardt 

Valentine 

FUi 

Hofton 

Vento 

D  1330 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fish  for.  with  Mr.  McKlmiey  acainat. 
Mr.  Combest  for,  with  Mr.  Vento  against. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  and  Mr.  BCICA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 
naaoNAL  eztlaiiatioh 

BCr.  DANNEBIEYEK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  in  my  office  today  meeting  with 
some  constituents,  and  for  that  reason 
I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  rollcall  No.  87 
on  the  Dickinson  amendment. 

Had  I  been  on  the  floor,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  in  favor  of  that 
amendment. 

PBXSOIIAI.  BXPLAMATION 

Bdr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  today  for 
rollcall  vote  No.  87  on  the  Dickinson 
amendment  to  freeze  defense  budget 
authority  at  the  fiscal  year  1987  level. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
156  it  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the 
SALT  II  treaty  for  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranldng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  Dicks,  or 
his  designee,  contained  in  Report  100- 
82,  which  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Broomfbld,  or  his  designee,  con- 
tained in  Report  100-82,  which  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question. 

If  both  amendments  are  adopted, 
only  the  latter  amendment  shall  be 


considered  as  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported baidc  to  the  House. 

Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asrar]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  goitle- 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dicximoir] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asm]. 

D  1340 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  DicKsl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  will  once 
again  argue  that  we  should  not  be  rati- 
fying the  fatally  flawed  SALT  U 
agreement.  Hearing  this  argument 
over  and  over  again  makes  me  under- 
stand how  the  President  feels  when  he 
says,  "There  they  go  again." 

I  have  said  It  before  and  let  me  say  it 
again,  this  is  not  an  amendment  to 
ratify  the  SALT  H  agreement,  but  it  is 
a  major  question  for  the  future  of 
arms  control.  What  we  are  debating  is 
whether  we  should  restore  a  policy 
that  has  been  followed  for  5%  years  by 
President  Reagan  and  this  administra- 
tion, that  we  should,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terim restraint,  continue  to  abide  by 
the  terms  and  the  subceilings  in  the 
SALT  n  agreement  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets do  likewise. 

The  President  said  it  quite  well  him- 
self in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  October  6, 1985,  when  asked  why  he 
had  changed  his  mind  after  having 
characterized  SALT  n  as  fatally 
flawed.  He  said.  "I  learned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  the  capability  to  in- 
crease weaponry  much  faster  than  the 
treaty  permitted,  and  we  didn't." 

What  he  said  there  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  is  stm  relevant  today.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  more  hot  production 
lines  for  offensive  weapons  than  the 
United  States  does.  Just  on  one  weap- 
ons system  alone,  the  SS-18,  the  most 
powerful  part  of  their  strategic  force, 
they  could  add  4  warheads  to  that  mis- 
sile today,  increasing  by  1,300  the 
number  of  warheads  deployed,  and  if 
you  take  2  on  1  targeting,  that  would 
threaten  about  600  launchers  of  the 
United  States,  a  very  major  destabiliz- 
ing act. 

All  we  are  saying  today  is  why  walk 
away  from  the  Reagan  policy  of  the 
first  5V^  years  of  his  Presidency?  We 
should,  in  my  Judgment,  continue  to 
abide  by  the  three  subceilings:  and 
they  are:  820  MIRVd  ICBM's,  1,200 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  and 
1,320,  when  you  add  in  cruJse-mlssile- 
carrying  bombers,  and  the  limitation 
on  MIR  Vs. 

In  my  view,  the  President  has  a  very 
good  chance  to  get  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  on  intermediate  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
President  is  going  to  get  an  agreement 
on  reducing  by  50  percent  the  number 
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of  strmtegfe  offenahre  wempcnM  that  are 
deployed  becauae  of  hia  Inalatence  on 
tcdng  forward  wtth  the  strategic  de- 
fenae  Inltlattve. 

Nov.  if  that  is  true,  then  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  re- 
strain the  otfanstre  arms  race  and  to 
make  certain  tliat  we  continue  to 
abide  by  the  ABM  agreement,  so  that 
the  next  administration,  so  that  the 
next  President  will  Inherit  a  structure 
of  anns  control  that  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  last  four  Presidents. 

Now.  under  the  SALT  n  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  haa  beoi  forced  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  over  1.300  strate- 
gic weapons  launchers.  So  I  want  to 
point  that  out  because  there  is  an  im- 
preasioo  that  this  does  not  work  both 
ways.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
undtf  my  amendment,  we  are  only 
bound  by  three  sublimits,  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  are.  If  the  Soviets  violate 
the  MIRV  limit  on  ICBBTs  or  SLBM's 
or  cruise-misBfle-carrying  bombers, 
then  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  freed  from  having  to  comply 
with  this  agreement 

Tou  are  going  to  hear  about  viola- 
tims.  I  want  to  make  it  very,  very 
dear  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  as  concerned  about  violations 
as  is  anyone  else.  But  under  the  agree- 
ments that  we  have  entered  into,  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  resolve 
those  violations  at  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission.  The  Nixon  ad- 
minisbvtion.  the  Ford  administration, 
and  the  Carter  administration  were  all 
very  successful  in  resolving  these  dis- 
putes. This  administration,  frankly, 
has  not  vigorously  pursued  these  viola- 
tions at  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  and  I  think  for  political 
reasons,  because  they  want  to  point 
out  violations  as  a  reason  to  Justify 
abandoning  SALT  n  and  for  reinter- 
preting the  ABM  agreement 

Even  then,  even  if  we  could  not  re- 
solve with  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  these  important  viola- 
tions, there  are  intelligent  proportion- 
al remwnses  that  we  can  take  to  the 
two  important  violations  that  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  SALT  n 
agreement,  both  of  which  have  been 
disputed  by  many,  many  people. 

If  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  the  encryption  of  telemetry, 
then  we.  the  United  States,  can  en- 
crypt the  telemetry  off  of  our  test  mis- 
sDes  so  that— and  that  is  an  intelligent 
response  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
Soviet  vlolatkm. 

Second,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
them  having  deployed  a  second  new 
type,  we  have  a  second  new  type, 
Mldgetman.  which  is  authorized  in 
this  bOl.  which  is  an  intelligent,  ra- 
tional response  to  the  alleged  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-35,  which  If  a  viola- 
tion. 

Either  we  can  resolve  these  disputes 
at  the  sec,  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commissirai.  or  we  can  make  intelli- 


gent responses,  but  to  tear  up  this 
agreement,  to  tear  up  the  Reagan 
policy  of  interim  restraint  which  he 
followed  for  5V^  years  simply  does  not 
make  sense  because  the  Soviet  Union 
can  add  more  offensive  capability  than 
we  can. 

People  will  say,  why  would  they  do 
that?  There  is  a  very  good  reason:  as  a 
counter  to  the  SDI  Program. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    [Mr.    Broom- 

FIXLDl.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELb.  Mr.  Chairman, 
arms  control  negotiations  should  be 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— not  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Recent  at- 
tempts by  some  of  my  colleagues  for 
selective  adherence  to  the  unratified 
and  expired  SALT  II  agreement  reveal 
how  current  legislation  is  being  used 
for  United  States-Soviet  negotiations. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  send  the  Soviet  Union  selec- 
tive signals  on  SALT  II.  Such  signals 
only  tell  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  can 
pick  and  choose  the  provisions  of 
SALT  n  which  it  wants  to  honor. 
Such  an  arrangement  codifies  Soviet 
violations  by  providing  a  line-item  veto 
over  SALT  II. 

Congressional  pressiue  for  selective 
compliance  with  SALT  n  especially 
undercuts  the  United  States  response 
to  Soviet  violations.  Such  efforts  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  making 
necessary  responses  to  Soviet  non- 
compliance. Most  importantly,  such 
congressional  actions  compromise  the 
ability  of  our  negotiators  in  Geneva.  A 
new  round  of  Geneva  negotiations  has 
Jtist  begim— and  we  want  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  seriously.  Although  much 
work  remains,  progress  is  being  made. 
We  expect  more  advances  in  the  new 
Geneva  roimd.  As  a  result,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  undercut  the  nuclear 
arms  reduction  process  at  the  very 
time  when  negotiations  are  reaching 
more  sensitive  and  productive  stages.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
a  damaging  arms  control  agenda  to 
this  biU,  including  the  SALT  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington— and  support  our  negoti- 
ating team  in  Geneva. 

D  1350 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

BIr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  imfortunate 
thing  about  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
who  purports  to  be  enamored  of  the 
SALT  Treaty  and  wonders  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  suddenly  lost  his  en- 
thusiasm for  it,  is  that  the  gentleman 


only  enshrines  part  of  the  SALT 
Treaty,  that  part  that  has  to  do  with 
numerical  sublimits.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  whole  treaty.  I  like  the 
part  that  says  you  do  not  encrypt  te- 
lemetry; I  like  the  part  that  says  you 
do  not  breach  the  limits  on  a  bruul- 
new  wem>ons  system.  Those  are  the 
parts  of  the  treaty,  if  we  can  call  it  a 
treaty,  that  have  been  massively  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  is  it  important  that  the  Soviet 
Union  live  up  to  its  obligations  imder 
this  agreement?  Yes,  it  is.  Well,  how 
do  we  enforce  their  compliance?  Not 
by  tying  our  hands  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Why  do  we  stand  behind  our  nego- 
tiators who  are  playing  in  a  deadly 
game  of  poker  and  take  away  half  of 
their  cards?  Why  not  let  them  get 
something  for  this  obligation  that  we 
do  not  break  out  of  numerical  subli- 
mits? 

Something  for  nothing  is  the  great 
dream  of  all  time.  That  is  what  you 
are  doing.  You  are  giving  them  some- 
thing and  you  are  getting  nothing. 
They  have  massively  violated  the 
treaty,  and  what  is  our  response?  More 
restrictions  on  us.  That  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  am  not  asking  Members  to  give  up 
a  political  position.  I  know  it  is  useful 
to  attack  our  President,  especially  at 
this  time  of  assumed  vulnerability,  but 
when  you  get  to  national  security,  the 
best  politics,  Henry  Jackson  said,  is  no 
politics.  Let  us  not  tie  the  hands  of  our 
negotiators.  Let  us  get  something  for 
forcing  us  to  live  up  to  a  part  of  a 
treaty  that  has  been  massively  violat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion Is  a  farce.  If  that  could  solve 
these  problems,  we  would  be  in  Fat 
City,  but  it  is  a  farce. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  tell 
us  that  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  is  how  they  get  our  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  proportioiud  response,  that  if 
they  encrypt,  we  ought  to  encrypt. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
gentleman  would  respond  that  if  they 
violate,  for  example,  Krasnoyarsk  on 
ABM.  we  ought  to  break  out  of  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  they  have  a  new 
weapons  system,  so  oiu*  friend  over 
there  is  the  staunchest  supporter  not 
of  the  MX.  but  let  us  go  beyond  that 
Let  us  have  the  double  Mldgetman.  I 
think  that  would  be  great. 


The  two  defense  intellectuals  who 
are  guiding  our  national  security  for 
the  next  decade  ought  to  not  be  so 
trusting  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  re- 
member Yalta.  You  remember  Helsin- 
ki. I  ask  you  to  remember  SALT  U. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  lltx. 

ASFUfl. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  been  sitting 
over  in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings 
where  he  could  not  speak  at  all,  and  it 
is  all  coming  out  over  here.  We  axe 
glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

DiCKSl. 

Bfr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Just  respond  to  what  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  said,  who 
I  assume  is  returning  to  the  Iran-Con- 
tragate  hearings. 

On  the  question  of  neutrality,  what 
we  are  sajing  under  this  amendment  is 
that  we,  the  United  States,  will  abide 
by  these  three  subceillngs  and  MIRV 
limitations  on  offensive  weapons  only 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  abide. 

So  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
people  understand  that  we  are  getting 
something  as  well.  We  are  getting  a 
commitment  to  a  policy  to  keep  those 
offensive  weapons  under  some  limita- 
tion, both  in  terms  of  launchers  and 
warheads  per  laimcher. 

I  happen  to  think  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able agreement,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  the  ones  that  break  it.  The  So- 
viets have  a  reason  to  break  out,  and 
that  is  to  overwhelm  any  SDI  system 
that  we  would  deploy.  Offensive  war- 
heads and  MIRV  launchers  is  the  easi- 
est coimtermeasure  to  SDI. 

So  mutual  restraint  makes  sense. 
They  have  more  ability  to  break  out 
than  we  do.  That  is  why  President 
Reagan  for  5M  years,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  kept  this  position.  I  think  he 
was  right  then,  and  I  think  Congress 
should  insist  on  this  policy  now. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dicks  amendment  to  be  offered 
that  would  require  U.S.  adherence  to 
the  SALT  II  sublimits  by  prohibiting 
funds  for  strategic  offensive  systems 
exceeding  the  numerical  sublimits. 
This  attempt  to  legislate  arms  control 
is  based  on  faulty  assumptions  and  Is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  never  ratified  and 
would  have  now  expired. 

It  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  SALT  U  and 
other  arms  control  agreements  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  Examining  SALT 
II  alone,  there  are  at  least  four  clear 


major  violations.  The  Soviets  are:  pro- 
ducing the  S8-2S  ICBM.  exceeding  the 
stnUieglc  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  limit, 
encrypting  telemetry,  and  concealing 
the  association  between  a  missile  and 
its  launcher.  Any  one  of  these  viola- 
tions could  be  grounds  for  cancellation 
of  the  agreement.  In  1979,  President 
Carter  stated  that  a  violation  of  any 
important  part  of  the  agreement,  as 
each  of  these  noted  violations  are 
"*  *  *  would  be  a  basis  on  which  to 
reject  the  treaty  in  its  entirety."  SALT 
n  is  much  more  than  arbitrary  "sub- 
limits." Soviet  c(Hnpliance  with  the 
sublimits  is  not  the  same  as  conu>li- 
ance  with  the  whole  treaty.  The  SALT 
n  treaty  includes  many  other  impor- 
tant provisions  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. While  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  chosen  to  narrowly  focus 
on  this  one  part  of  the  treaty,  they 
have  blindly  ignored  the  other,  more 
important  parts.  When  presenting  the 
SALT  II  agreements  to  the  Senate, 
the  Carter  administration  emphasized 
the  importance  of  these  other  parts, 
like  the  prohibition  on  encrypting  te- 
lemetry. A&  President  Carter  told  us 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  "A 
violation  of  the  encryption  provisions 
would  be  Just  as  serious  as  a  violation 
of  the  limits  on  strategic  weapons 
themselves."  According  to  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Fred  Ikle,  who  has 
been  very  involved  with  this  issue 
since  the  early  1970's.  the  provisions 
concerning  encryption  of  telemetry 
are  much  more  important  to  the 
United  States  and  it  took  a  lot  of  very 
difficult  negotiating  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  reach  the  final,  resulting  agreement 
on  this  issue.  By  ignoring  the  Soviet 
violations  in  this  field  and  unilaterally 
observing  less  important  sublimits,  we 
have  given  the  Soviets  exactly  what 
they  wanted  but  could  not  obtain 
during  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 

This  amendment  calling  for  one- 
sided arms  control  through  selective 
compliance  with  SALT  II  undercuts 
the  United  States  response  to  Soviet 
violations  and  conu>romises  the  ability 
of  United  States  negotiators  in  Geneva 
to  gain  effective  verification  provisions 
in  new  agreements. 

This  amendment  cannot  meaningful- 
ly restrain  Soviet  forces  nor  can  it 
bring  the  Soviets  back  into  compliance 
with  its  past  commitments.  It  can  hurt 
our  own  and  our  allies'  national  securi- 
ty and  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. First,  it  keeps  us  from  continu- 
ing the  strategic  modernization  we 
need  to  maintain  a  credible  defense 
against  the  growing,  unchecked  Soviet 
threat.  In  planning  our  forces,  we 
have  to  look  at  the  real  threat  this 
coimtry  and  its  allies  face.  It  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  to  base  oiu*  national 
seciuity  on  a  flawed  treaty  that  was 
never  ratified,  that  has  expired,  and 
that  the  Soviets  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly violate  anyway.  Second,  this 
amendment    can    send    exactly    the 


wrong  signal  to  Uie  Soviet  leadership, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  serious  discus- 
sions with  us  about  not  the  limitation 
but  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  main- 
tain deterrence  or  take  HHimvrlate  ac- 
tions in  response  to  Soviet  noncmnpli- 
ance,  our  credibility  at  the  arms  nego- 
ti^on  table  will  be  endangered  and 
OIU-  ability  to  secure  fair,  equal  agree- 
ments will  be  seriously  lessened.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  not  help 
our  current  arms  control  efforts,  it 
will  hinder  them— it  will  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  Congress  is  not  behind 
the  American  negotiators.  Further- 
more, by  ignoring  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance, we  signal  to  them  that  not  only 
can  they  violate  arms  control  commit- 
ments with  impunity,  but  they  can 
pick  and  choose  which  provisions  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  they  wish  to  honor. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  effective- 
ly give  the  Soviet  Union  a  line-item 
veto  over  our  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  big  buildup  some  people  are  pre- 
dicting without  SALT  has  been  going 
on  imder  SALT  and  continues.  The  So- 
viets right  now,  under  SALT,  have  a 
huge  buildup  scheduled.  Unilateral 
American  adherence  to  sublimits  will 
not  affect  the  Soviets  plans,  it  wHl 
only  hurt  our  national  security.  SALT 
11  has  codified  a  vast  increase  in  Soviet 
strategic  forces  allowing  them  to 
almost  double  its  inventory  of  strate- 
gic ballistic-missile  warheads  and 
could  further  increase  these  numbers 
substantially  under  SALT.  This 
amendment,  though,  would  force  the 
United  States  to  destroy  some  of  the 
weapons  we  have  already  deployed. 
Thus,  we  lose  credibility  and  capabil- 
ity. 

While  the  Soviets  have  been  disre- 
garding SALT  n,  the  President  has 
"gone  that  extra  mile."  We  retired  two 
older  Poseidon  submarines  so  that  a 
new  Trident  vessel  woxild  not  exceed 
any  of  the  SALT  n  limits.  Before  de- 
ploying the  131st  missile  armed  B-52. 
the  United  States  gave  the  Soviet 
Union  ample  opportimity  to  make  a 
Jestiu-e  showing  their  commitment  to 
the  SALT  agreement.  Instead,  the  So- 
viets made  no  policy  changes  and  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  arsenal  at  our 
expense.  The  Soviets  must  be  shown 
that  we  are  serious  about  oiu*  defense 
and  keeping  arms  control  agreements 
mutually  beneficial. 

This  fundamental  flaw  of  SALT  n, 
coupled  with  Soviet  violations,  clearly 
Indicates  the  need  for  a  different  ap- 
proach. To  get  the  Soviets  to  bargain 
seriously  toward  reductions,  we  need 
to  keep  our  flexibility.  That  means  we 
need  to  keep  our  program  for  rebuild- 
ing our  defenses  on  track— including 
the  other  50  Peacekeeper  missiles.  Our 
modernization  program  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  keeping  the  peace,  but  it's 
the   strongest   incentive   the   Soviets 
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hsfe  to  agree  with  us  on  real  reduc- 
ttou  that  can  be  verified  and  that  the 
Soviet  Utalon  will  eomply  with. 

The  Prealdent's  policy  ia  to  continue 
to  ezerdae  restraint  in  meeting  strate- 
gie  needa  and  antidpates  no  apprecia- 
te numerical  growth  In  TJB.  strategic 
force*.  Af"*"*"g  no  significant  change 
in  threat,  the  United  States  will  not 
deploy  more  nodear  ddlvery  systems 
or  strategic  ^allM**  missile  warheads 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  restraint  and  pur- 
suit of  anns  reduction.  Soviet  actions 
to  ezerdae  restraint  and  take  other 
OHistruettve  steps  will  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  next  modernization 
milestone  is  reached. 

Today's  focus  should  be  on  current 
efforts  looking  for  real,  verifiable  re- 
ducMons  in  nudear  arms,  not  on  SALT 
n.  a  relic  of  the  past  which  only  al- 
lowed controlled  building,  not  reduc- 
tlans.  With  the  Dicks  amendment. 
Democrats  are  again  focusing  on  the 
past  and  trying  to  hold  onto  ineffec- 
tive, flawed,  and  obsolete  polides.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  obtaining  a  real, 
mutually  boiefidal.  working  arms  con- 
trol agreement  than  blindly  support- 
ing an  ineffective  piece  of  signed 
paper.  We  cant  tie  one  hand  behind 
our  bai^  at  this  critical  moment.  Un- 
equal, one-sided  rei^ratnt  is  not  real 
arms  control  We  need  to  support  cur- 
rent efforts  moving  toward  genuine 
mutual  restraint  and  real  reductions. 

Mr.  Dxacs'  amendment  is  seriously 
flawed  because  it  views  the  SALT  n 
treaty  only  as  a  series  of  sublimits.  We 
all  know  SALT  n  is  more  than  that.  If 
we  are  serious  about  realistic  mutual- 
ly benefidal  arms  control  agreements, 
then  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Dicks  amendment 

D  1400 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GbbhI. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me 
make  it  clear  why  we  are  proposing 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  because  of 
glasnost;  it  Is  not  because  it  is  "Be 
Kind  to  Gorbachev  Week."  We  pro- 
pose it  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
only:  because  it  Is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  facts  are  very  dear.  The  Soviets 
have  destroyed  more  weiuwns  than  we 
have  because  of  the  SALT  n  numeri- 
cal limitations.  The  Soviets,  absent 
those  limitations,  can  deploy  more 
warheads  faster  than  we  can.  So  it  has 
been  In  our  interest  to  have  the  SALT 
n  numerical  limits;  it  continues  to  be 
in  our  interest  to  have  the  SALT  n 
numerical  Umits.  and  that  is  why  this 
amendment  should  be  supported. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  question  of  vio- 
lations. Plainly,  there  has  been  a  very 
strong  case  made  that  the  Soviets 
have  committed  a  series  of  violations 


basically  surroimdlng  their  dedsion  to 
proceed  both  with  the  SS-X-24  and 
the  SS-X-2S.  To  that  end.  they  have 
encrypted  telemetry  so  that  it  could  be 
harder  to  prove  that  the  SS-X-25  was 
a  new  missile,  and  that  the  other  prob- 
lems that  have  been  mentioned  with  it 
do  exist.  That  is  a  cause  for  serious 
concern. 

I  should  point  out  that  since  the 
spring  of  1988  it  has  been  the  official 
policy  of  this  administration,  by  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report,  to  proceed  down  exactly  the 
same  path  of  violating  SALT  II  by  de- 
plojring  not  one,  but  two,  new  missile 
systems.  Some  of  us  who  opposed  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  and  the 
MX  pointed  that  out  at  the  Ume.  but 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  administration 
accepted  that  report  and  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  the  Congress,  by  proceed- 
ing with  the  MX,  also  did  so. 

Thus  it  has  been  very  dear  that 
there  has  been  a  de  facto  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  not  one  but  two  new  mis- 
siles. 

In  condusion,  let  me  make  one  fxu- 
ther  point.  If  one  feels  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  actions  under  SALT 
n  which  are  violations  of  SALT  II, 
such  as  the  encryption  of  data  and 
other  points  allude^^  to.  it  makes  no 
sense,  no  sense  whatever,  to  punish 
the  Soviet  Union  by  a  step  which 
hurts  us  more  than  it  hurts  them. 
That  is  absolute  folly. 

If  we  want  to  prove  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  cheating  on  these  agree- 
ments does  not  work,  do  not  do  some- 
thing which  leaves  them  better  off 
and  us  worse  off.  Do  something  which 
leaves  them  worse  off  and  us  better 
off. 

Plunging  through  the  SALT  U 
limits,  the  numerical  limits,  does  not 
do  that.  It  is  just  the  reverse;  it  hurts 
us  and  it  helps  them. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3%  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  total  and 
complete  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
that  if  this  amendment  is  not  passed, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  increase  the 
number  of  ballistic  missile  warheads, 
strategic  warheads  that  they  have. 
That  is  not  so;  they  can  anyway.  The 
point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  prob- 
ably has  now  about  10,000  to  11.000 
strategic  warheads  by  complying  with 
whatever  strict  interpretation  of  the 
SALT  n  treaty.  They  could  lift  that 
about  80  percent.  They  can  go  to 
about  15.000  or  17,000.  So  they  can  in- 
crease if  they  want  to  the  number  of 
offensive  strategic  weapons  they  have 
irrespective  of  the  point  of  passing 
this  amendment.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever. 


Second,  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  dear  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  Soviet  cheating,  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  Members  of  this  Ixxly. 
Cheating  does  not  count. 

The  point  here  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  side,  unfortunately,  has  violat- 
ed SALT  II  in  two  very  significant 
ways.  No.  1.  by  building  a  second 
heavy  missile,  the  SS-25.  and  also,  and 
more  importantly,  and  more  ominous- 
ly, by  hiding  their  tests  so  we  cannot 
monitor  them.  That  is  called  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry.  If  we  then  say 
that  we  are  going  to  comply  with  an 
agreement,  one  section  of  this  agree- 
ment, when  we  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
other  parts  of  the  agreement,  the 
signal  to  the  American  people  is  that 
cheating  is  not  important. 

If  arms  control  agreements  are  im- 
portant to  this  body,  as  they  should 
be,  Lf  we  really  believe  in  arms  control 
agreements,  then  we  have  to  believe 
that  Soviet  violations  of  those  agree- 
ments are  important  as  well. 

The  signal  is  Lf  we  are  going  to 
Impose  restraints  on  ourselves  with  re- 
spect to  some  arms  control  agreement 
that  they  violate,  the  signal  through- 
out this  land  is  going  to  be  that  arms 
control  agreements  themselves  are  not 
Important  to  this  body  and  that  would 
be  a  mistake. 

I  might  also  say  the  following.  If  I 
have  a  contract,  and  that  is  basically 
what  an  international  arms  control 
agreement  is;  it  is  a  legal  contract  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  and  I 
iuiow  that  there  are  various  provisions 
of  that  contract,  let  us  say,  1  through 
10,  and  the  other  side,  the  other  party 
to  that  contract  violates  2  or  3  provi- 
sions, and  then  somebody,  a  Judge,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Judge 
Norm  Dicks  comes  by  and  says,  "I  am 
going  to  make  you  comply  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  agreement,"  all  the 
while  the  other  person  on  the  other 
side  of  the  negotiating  table  had  vio- 
lated provisions  2  and  3,  I  would  get 
pretty  upset. 

That  is  the  selective  use  of  viola- 
tions. Imposing  upon  us  a  requirement 
that  is  not  imposed  on  the  other  side. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
Dicks  amendment  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  set  a  precedent.  What  it  means  is 
the  fact  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  want  to  comply  with  respect  to 
one  part  of  the  agreement  they  can  do 
so.  They  can  select  what  part  of  inter- 
national agreements  they  will  violate 
Icnowing  that  we  are  going  to  be  forced 
by  congressional  actions  to  comply 
with  the  balance  of  that  agreement. 

We  cannot  move  into  future  arms 
control  agreements,  granting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  no  penalties  whatsoever 
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in  selecting  what  parts  of  those  agree-  sense  in  the  world  to  pass  this  amend-  mental  defense  budget;  but  that  in- 

ments  they  are  going  to  live  with  and  ment.  crease  was  demanded  because  of  the 

what    oarts    they    feel    free    to    not  Mr.    LAOOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair-  trust  we  placed  in  d6t«ite. 

comply  with  n«ui.  I  yieW  3Vi  minutes  to  the  genUe-  Now,  we  cannot  reward  lying. 

Mr   RAY   Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  2  man  from  California  [Mr.  DorhakI.  I  notice  a  lot  of  young  people  are  vla- 

mlnutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  Col-  Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.   Mr.  Ittog  us-—          ,  ,^    ^  , 

orado  [Mrs  SchrobdxrI  Chairman,  when  U.S.  Intelligence  was  Now,  when  we  talk  about  encrypting 

Mrs    SCHROEDER     I    thank   the  still  in  its  infancy.  President  Herbert  telemetiy,  most  Americans,  not  Just 

eentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Hoover's  Secretary  of  Stote.  Henry  L.  young  people,  reaUy  would  like  that 

Mr  Chalmum  I  rise  in  strong  sup-  Stimson,  started  questioning  the  right  translated.  We  do  talk  sometimes 
nort  of  the  Dicks  amendment,  and  I  of  people  to  watch  other  countries  and  around  here  in  Sanskrit.  What  en- 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  mis-  said.  "Gentlemen  don't  read  other  cryptlng  telemetry  violation  means  is 
information  that  has  been  coming  out  gentlemen's  mail."  But  genUemen  do  lying.  It  means  you  Mimot  trust  the 
dmiMthls debate  ***"*  o^^^®*"  People's  malL  It  is  this  Soviets.  You  cannot  trust  the  gentle- 

We  have  lust  had  a  lecture  on  con-  basic  understanding  that  forms  the  man's  agreement.  It  means  that  we 

tract  law   Let  me  point  out  some  of  basis  for  arms  control  verification.  show  them  everything  we  are  doing 

the  thinra  where  it  does  not  fit  here.  Now,  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  and  they  continue  to  Ue. 

*in  1  WrfiH  not  ratlfv  SALT  H  SO  to  Sovlet  Union  that  was  not  ratified,  as  Now.  I  remember  a  debate,  5  years 

sav  ^  tS  whoirtWiwgets  pulled  in  the  gentlewoman  just  said.  But  it  was  ago.  It  was  a  debate  like  the  ones  that 

f^lpwlloolTallttle^y  bemuse  the  supposed  to  be  a  genUeman's  agree-  involved  a  lot  of  Americans  because  It 

S^J^tJ^iri^ot  ritiiv  It  ment  that  we  would  not  hide  what  one  was  between  two  people  who  do  not 

wn  2  the  Mint  that  the  gentleman  another  was  doing  in  the  field  of  these  have  the  expertise  we  are  supposed  to 

fr?m  WiSiinrton  tS  iMde  over^  super-dangerous    weapons.    We    were  have.  It  was  between  Paul  Newman 

^^  ZT^^  Srie  SlSg  not  going  to  Jam,  encode,  encipher,  and  Charlton  Heston.  only  Charlton 

«h«,.t  holding  unthe'Dortion  of  SALT  camouflage,  mask  or  obfuscate  data  or  Heston  did  his  homework  on  this  very 

?f^hL  dS^i^?h  thriSte  on  bote  otherwise  hinder  "national  technical  aspect  of  cheating  on  the  SALT  H 

Sdi?  on  ^hSd?  tt  te  to  oir  beS  iae««"   °'   verification.   The   United  Treaty.  He  went  to  the  White  House 

S?^^  ^hat       "  ^  ^  °"^  ^  States  has  not.  The  Soviets  have  on  a  and  said,  "Tell  me  how  many  open  vlo- 

iSv^it  iB  not  Rftvlnir  that  we  are  regular  basis.  lations  I  can  speak  of ." 

mSnIr  thi^  do  l?S?v  do  noT  hSI  What    the    genUeman    from    New  The  Library  of  Congress  was  able  to 

Sf5?ft  wThev  do  not  wSt  to  d?  it  Jersey  just  said  is  that  if  you  ignore  p^vlde  an  answer  by  collecting  the  In- 

S.d^hevbrSSoutSf  It  t^enweare  cheating,  you  reward  cheating.  formation  provided  in  the  words  of 

^?„f  i/ti  t^  O^*^  <«  ^"^  ^«*^'  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 

oui  oi  n  loo.  Authomatlon  ^he  House  and  in  the  Senate,  Indudlng 

D  1410  nieai  year                            Percentage  much  material  from  the  Senator  from 

It  is  saying  as  long  as  they  comply.  ]S!i^:ZZZZZZZZZZ::Z:Z  ~l\  ^T^  /^m'S^L  ^^^^HaL  "^ 

we  will  comply,  that  we  will  not  break    ]^:ZZZ -4.8  ^-  ^^^J]J°r^J^S^^''^,,?^ 

it  first,  because  it  is  in  our  best  inter-    1974 -3.5  member  this  was  more  than  5  yean 

ests  and  this  administration  thought  it    1975 -5-5  ago.                   ,      j  *».       i  *^  i...  j^ 

^-o  T,  «.,ir  iv«t   int^restjs  for  ^iftnv    i*^* *l  Mr.  Hcston  placed  them  into  hls  de- 

was  in  our  best  interests  for  many    ^^ 50  bating  partner's  lap  and  asked,  "What 

^Sme  tell  you  another  reason  why  ISliiiZZZZi^ZZZZiZZ  -.3  abo"^  ^^'  ^-  ^fj^"    „^^  ^„„ 

this  is  in  our  best  interests.  We  Just  lisS 23  Mr.  Newman  said^^    Who  gave  you 

ftotehed  a  huge  trade  debate  in  this  1981 12.5  "ite,  Bflckey  Mouser 

Ke,  and  in  that  trade  debate  people  1982 a.J  Mr   Heston   replied.     No,   Senator 

kept  forgetting  what  the  issue  is.  The      JS  I^ZZZZZZZZZZ       ^9    ^^{^  after  some  decrypting  of  Hart 

superpower  we  are  competing  with,    iggj 7.5    .^jTriv"  ^v  t>^Mian^erSd  t^ 

thrsovlet  Union,  does  not  compete    1986 -. -4.2    Jf ^f"?^; J^^  i?,^  ^S?S  u  ithinS^^ 

SSU^^So'^rS^iSoSTT'T  l^Szzzzzzzzzzz:  :IS  I^^StT  Jf a^<^Sf^lSSS 

SS  Sm'y.  Te  ^  '*""'     "'^  Now,  this  chart  that  was  used  in  the  Ji^^.^f^^  ^^ 'ciSt^r We 

We   are  trying  to   have   guns  and  debate  between  the  vice  chairman  and  Soviet    lyi°«    °n  ,  "SL  .^^'f^^    7^ 

butter.  They  are  not.  They  will  have  our  distinguished  chairman  tells  the  cannot  reward  tWs  cj«»t^y J^ 

gUM  first,  no  matter  what.  story  of  America's  defenses  and  how  tag  a  '"^^■^^^'^^.^■?2J^'"^ 

If  a  Uttle  butter  happens  to  be  left,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  impact  on  us.  Dicks  «^/°<*^"^^fii,^!*!^                « 

terrific;  but  basically  guns  first;  so  we  The  worst  part  of  this  chart  teUs  ^-^J- }^-^^^.}j}^^4il 

are  trj^tag  to  compete  to  the  trade  within  the  Nixon  years  and  this  10  mtoutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Wls- 

arena  against  a  superpower  that  is  op-  percent  decltae  ta  our  defenses  can  be  «>2f^^^~^?I2-  ^.,™.„  ,,*  „^ 

CTatinTon  a  different  playing  field  described  by  one  word,  as  the  gentle-  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 

than  we  are   that  they  will  fund  the  man  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Vw  Webkr  make  three  potats. 

gSS  no  letter  wUthapZJTe  2e  said,  and  that  is  "detente."  That  came  ..f^Tf'^  ""  °°nt"i!f"^t  wfaJ^ 

SXg  to  have  a  balance  from  trusttag  the  Soviets.  "legislate  arms  controL    What  we  are 

^S^om-OT)I  to  work!  we  had  better  The  Nixon  years  are  the  disaster  attempttog   to   do   is   return   to   the 

have  a  limited  number  of  warheads  years  for  our  defense  budget.  ActuaUy,  stated  poUdes  of  the  Reagan  admtois- 

SnJ  at^  Carter  does  not  do  too  badly  here  to  traUon  for  the  'i"t  Syears  of  that  ad- 

^fact  that  the  gentleman  from  his  4  years,  less  than  a  2  percent  drop  J"**^^"""- "^f^P^,^®^' "^J^i^^ 

Washington  potats  out  that  they  have  to  1978.  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  per-  it  was  to  01^  interert,oiu^  o^^Jf"^ 

maS^e  hot  production  itoes  than  cent  to  1979.  Then  comes  the  Soviet  to  follow  these  fubUmlt^beauiM  toe 

wedto,  then  it  is  even  more  important  tavaslon     of     Afghanistan    and     his  Soviet  Union  has  the  <»pad^ty  tota- 

to  imve  them  under  some  ktad  of  nu-  budget  for  1980  tocreases  2.3  percent.  ^^^  ^^^^^'^^"'^^^^^^^l!^^ 

merical  limits  We  will  never  know  what  Carter's  than  we  do  the  so-called  hot  produc- 

If  they  back  away  from  the  numeri-  fourth  defense  budget  was,  because  tion  Itae  problem 

calllmlte.  then  we  back  away  from  the  President     Reagan's     great     victory  S^ond,  let  me  addrea  toe  da^ 

minerlS  limits,  but  It  makes  aU  the  buried  Carter's  tocrease  to  toe  supple-  made  here  that  toe  Dicks  amendment 
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te  "flooridwl"  una  oontroL  I  think 
tbe  gmtkBian  from  Ckllfornla  CMr. 
I^MOMABHVOl  made  thli  cUm.  In  fact 
It  is  Mmewfaat  one-aided  beeauae  It 
btada  the  8ovleta  to  a  tighter  extent 
than  it  Mnda  ua,  for  the  very  reaaon 
they  have  the  capacity  referred  to 
above,  the  capacity  to  go  up  faater 
than  ire  do.  Ti^t  8ALT  n  Umlta  are 
BMfe  binding  on  the  Sovleta  than  it  la 
on  ua.  ao  reimpoatng  theae  mutual 
Umlta  by  legiaiatlon  ia  one  aided  in  our 
favor. 

Third,  we  need  to  oonalder  the  iasue 
of  compliance.  Pint,  let'a  acknowledge 
that  actkm  to  deatroy  and  deactivate 
exiting  weaponry  haa  been  greater  on 
the  Soviet  aide  than  our  own.  primari- 
ly becauae  they  had  more.  Mr.  ^Deak- 
er.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Rkoso 
thia  iheet  that  wHl  ahow  the  number 
and  chronology  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapona  deaeUvatlona  they  have 
taken  to  keep  under  SALT  n  Umlta: 

■OVIXI  BBACIITATIOin 

To  nmatn  within  tbe  SALT  I  and  SALT  n 
Umlta.  toy  June  1M6  the  Soviet  Union  had 
.w— wtiLi  witbitaawn  or  converted  tbe  fol- 
lowliw  ayatcBBK 

Between  19T3  and  1900  tbe  SovieU  re- 
moved ass  S8-«  ICira  aa  88-18  ICBM's 

V6TC  OBPiflyffOi 

Between  1»74  and  19S«  the  Sovtete  with- 
drew 5S3  88-11  ICSITa  aa  newer  88-17. 88- 
19  and  88-3S  ICBlfa  were  deployed.' 

Between  1973  and  1985  the  Soviet  Union 
dlMBWDtled  or  converted  14  Yankee-claas 
aukmarlnea  and  7  Hotel-class  SSBITs  as  new 
IMta  and  Typboon-daas  submarines  were 


Between  1975  and  1978  the  Soviets  dis- 
mantled 909  88-7  and  88-8 IC3M  launchers 
to  allow  for  permitted  increases  in  SLBMs. 

Between  1977  and  1985  tlie  Soviets  re- 
moved »4  S8-N-8  and  31  SS-N-5  SLBBTs 
as  88-N-18  and  S8-N-30  SLBlTs  were  intro- 
duced. 

TMal  Soviet  Deacttvatimis  (1972-86):  1.079 
ICSirs,  245  SLBlTs.  equaling  a  total  of 
1434  launchers,  21  nuclear  mlssfle-carrylng 
sutomarinea. 

In  addition  to  theae  numbers  of  past 
Soviet  deacttvationa.  If  SALT  n  U  kept  In 
effect  unto  1990,  SALT  n  would  require  the 
Soviet  Union  to  remove  older  ICBM's, 
SlfBTa  and  tieavy  lMml>ers  as  new  ones  are 
deployed.  It  is  estimated  that  tills  would 
result  In  the  deactivation  of  approximately 
500  to  600  Soviet  SNDVs. 

The  source  of  ttils  Information  is  from  a 
report  dated  February  12.  1987,  entlUed. 
Compllanoe  and  the  Future  of  Arms  Control 
produced  by  the  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Within  the  compliance  question 
ttiere  ia  the  questixm  of  violations. 
Yea.  there  are  violations  to  worry 
about.  And.  no.  we  should  not  let  them 
go  hy  with  impunity.  ^Tedfically.  the 
question  of  encryption  of  missile  tests, 
and  the  development  of  the  Soviet  SS- 
26  must  be  dealt  with.  But  they  should 


!  SALT  I  probiMU  the  oonstnicUon  of  new 
Oxad  ICBM  taumelien,  new  lilo-Uunched  Isnd- 
bwed  mlMflw  must  be  deplojred  In  exlstlnc  Uunch- 
cn  aad  tbe  older  mlwIVv  removed  from  the  oper- 
ational fata*  aooofxUns  to  established  dlnnantle- 
mcnt  procedures. 


be  dealt  with  in  tetma  of  proportion- 
ate remxmaea.  not  by  throwing  out  the 
whole  SALT  n  Treaty  where  we  have 
far  more  to  loae  than  we  have  to  gahi. 
We  can  reapond  proportionately  by 
moving  to  a  mobile  miasile.  auch  aa  the 
Mldgetman.  And  we  could  react  on  the 
encryption  aide  issue  spedflcally.  per- 
hapa  by  talking  more  aerioua^r  and 
strenuously  the  deliberations  before 
the  standing  Consultative  Committee, 
the  sec.  which  is  designed  to  resolve 
such  disputes.  There  are  often  actions 
on  encryption  we  can  and  should  take. 
We  should  not  do  nothing.  But  why 
trash  a  treaty  that  helps  our  country 
as  much  or  more  than  their  country? 

Idr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  restore 
mutually  binding  SALT  n  limits  and 
pass  the  Dicks  amendments. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  srield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omla  [Mr.  HumsR]. 

Ifr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  destroying  the  integrity  of  the 
arms  control  process.  We  put  together 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  or  not  it  has  l)een  ratified,  it 
was  still  an  agreement  that  was  to  l)e 
considered  as  a  whole  and  not  as  a 
series  of  provisions  or  amendments 
that  were  supposed  to  stand  alone. 
The  people  who  put  it  together  in- 
tended it  to  l>e  considered  as  a  whole 
and  they  considered  and  made  plain 
many  times  that  violations,  such  as 
the  encryption  of  telemetry,  essential- 
ly the  hiding  of  what  they  were  doing 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  consid- 
ered to  lie  a  very  grave  violation  of  the 
total  treaty. 

I  want  to  quote  a  couple  people. 
President  Jimmy  Carter 

It  Is  the  SALT  II  agreement  Itself  which 
forbldes  concealment  measures,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  forbids  interference 
with  our  monitoring  and  forbids  the  encryi>- 
tlon  or  the  encoding  of  crucial  missile  test 
Information.  A  violation  of  this  part  of  the 
agreement  which  we  would  quickly  detect, 
and  we  have  detected  it  many  times,  would 
be  Just  as  serious  as  a  violation  of  the  limits 
of  strategic  weapons  themselves. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance: 
We  liave  both  in  the  negotiating  record 
and  In  the  treaty  language  established  a 
clear  basis  for  raising  with  the  Soviets  any 
instance  of  deiitwrate  denial  of  telemetry. 
Including  all  encryption  which  impedes  our 
verification.  Should  our  concerns  not  be 
met.  we  should  consider  it  grounds  for  ap- 
propriate unilateral  U.S.  action  which  could 
include  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

David  Jones,  Ctiairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Any  Soviet  attempt  to  deny  or  Impede  our 
ability  to  monitor  SALT  related  parameters 
would  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  most  grave  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty. 

The  point  is  the  Soviets  are  doing 
precisely  what  our  national  leaders 
warned  against  and  the  reaction  of 
this  Congress  is  to  reward  the  Soviets 


by  following  their  violations  by  our  af- 
firmati<»is  of  the  treaty.  They  violate 
the  treaty,  and  we  all  agree  on  that, 
we  all  agree  that  encryption  of  teleme- 
try, the  liiding  of  this  telemetry  is  a 
violation,  they  violate  the  treaty  and 
the  Congress  reaffirms  the  treaty,  re- 
affirms otu-  commitment  to  it. 

They  violate  the  treaty  again  with 
the  S8-25  and  this  Congress  reaffirms 
our  commitment  to  the  treaty. 

So  now  we  are  reduced  l)ecause  they 
are  violating  this  treaty  and  ABM,  to 
picking  out  Individual  pieces  here  and 
there  and  making  statements,  imilat- 
eral  statements  of  support  for  individ- 
ual pieces  of  treaty  that  our  national 
leaders  told  us  and  told  the  Soviets 
should  be  considered  as  inviolate  and 
should  l}e  considered  as  a  whole. 
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I  think  that  it  is  a  tremendous  dis- 
service to  the  negotiating  process  and 
also  to  our  leaders  who  would  try  to 
negotiate  treaties  in  the  future,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  reading  a 
clear  message  from  the  United  States 
Congress.  That  message  is:  "We  don't 
have  to  put  together  treaties  that  we 
are  going  to  abide  by  in  the  whole.  We 
can  nibble  at  the  edges,  can  violate 
sul)8tative  portions,  and  Congress— the 
U.S.  Congress— will  force  this  Presi- 
dent to  unilaterally  go  along  with  cer- 
tain provisions  of  those  treaties." 

Let  us  vote  down  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  California  and  others  who  have 
raised  the  issue  of  violations  that  first 
of  all.  you  have  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commission,  where  you  should 
vigorously  pursue  the  question  of  te- 
lemetry. In  fact,  the  United  States  has 
raised  the  telemetry  issue  with  the  So- 
viets. The  Soviets  say,  "Tell  us  what 
signals  you  don't  want  us  to  encrjrpt." 
We  have  refused  to  tell  them,  because 
it  would  give  away  the  way  we  protect 
the  telemetry  on  these  missiles.  That 
is  why  we  have  not  resolved  that  one, 
but  it  has  not  been  vigorously  pursued 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Second,  on  the  question  of  the  SS- 
25, 1  must  point  out  again  that  there  is 
a  more  rational  way  to  proceed  than 
tearing  up  the  sublimits,  and  that  is  to 
build  Mldgetman,  which  is  a  direct 
proportional  response  to  the  violation. 
There  are  other  ways  to  deal  with  vio- 
lations than  tearing  up  the  fabric  of 
the  agreement. 

But  tills  administration  lias  chosen 
to  undercut  arms  control,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  not  going  to  let  them  do 
by  voting  for  the  Dicks  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


IiCr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif  omla. 

BCr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  that  it  is  another  show  of 
bad  faith  that  the  Soviets  use  encryp- 
tion of  telemetry  to  try  to  get  us  to 
give  away  national  technology  secrets, 
and  telling  them  how  we  can  find  out 

about  this  encryption 

Mr.  DICKS.  There  Is  an  intelligent 

way  to  respond,  either  at  the  SCC 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  bad  faith. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Or  to  encrypt  telemetry 
on  our  own  missiles. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SolomohI. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  debate,  it  may  be  in- 
structive to  listen  to  the  words  of  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinskl,  a  man  we  all  know 
who  served  as  National  Security  Advi- 
sor to  the  administration  tiiat  conclud- 
ed the  negotiations  on  the  SALT  n 
Treaty.  Dr.  Btzezinski's  recently  pub- 
lished book,  game  plan:  "How  to  Con- 
duct the  United  States/Soviet  Con- 
test" contains  some  very  penetrating 
observations  on  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  arms  control,  attitudes  that 
Dr.  Brzezinski  was  able  to  observe  first 
hand. 

Within  the  context  of  his  discussion 
of  arms  control  generally,  and  the 
SALT  process  specifically.  Dr.  Brze- 
zinski  states: 

An  attempt  to  isolate  arms  control  from 
the  political  context  is  both  dangerous  and 
counterproductive.  It  encourages  the  Sovi- 
ets to  pursue  assertive  policies  even  while 
negotiating  arms  control— quite  imderstand- 
ably,  the  Soviets  do  favor  separating  arms 
control  from  geopolitics. 

Now  listen  to  these  words,  the  con- 
clusion that  Dr.  Brzezinski  draws  from 
his  experiences  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets: 

Arms  control  lias  thereby  become  a  politi- 
cal weapon  for  the  Soviets  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  the  one-sided  disarmament  of  their 
opponent,  rather  than  a  means  of  enhanc- 
ing mutual  security.  The  history  of  both  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  negotiations  is  painful- 
ly Instructive  •  *  *  the  Soviet  focus  has  been 
less  on  the  shaping  of  genuine  and  recipro- 
cal security  and  more  on  stopping  the  intro- 
duction of  new  U.S.  strategic  systems. 

Chilling  words— from  a  man  who 
knows  of  what  he  speaks.  But  words 
that  are  no  more  ctiilllng  than  those 
of  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who  said  in 
the  summer  of  1979,  only  days  after 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed,  tliat 
the  central  question  posed  by  SALT  n 
was  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
could  protect  its  own  security  and 
meet  its  obligations  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  while  dealing  from  a 
position  of  strategic  inferiority. 

Scoop  Jackson  went  on  to  assert 
that  signing  the  SALT  U  Treaty  was 
tantamount  to  an  act  of  appeasement. 
Mr.  Chairman.  SALT  n  may  have 
been  sealed  with  a  kiss  in  Vienna,  but 


don't  ask  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
about  it,  the  people  who  found  their 
country  overrun  by  the  Soviets  6 
months  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  in  this 
debate  is  a  choice  t}etween  returning 
to  the  1970's.  when  the  United  States, 
unsure  of  its  power,  and  confused 
about  its  purpose,  went  tiat-in-hand  to 
the  Soviets  seeking  an  arms  control 
agreement— any  agreement,  no  matter 
how  illusory,  Just  so  long  as  it  looked 
good:  or  we  can  choose  to  live  in  the 
1980's,  when  the  United  States  is  deal- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength,  confi- 
dent in  its  purposes,  and  looking 
toward  an  agreement  that  actually  re- 
duces the  numer  of  weapons  systems 
and  warheads,  not  an  agreement  that 
merely  puts  limits  on  the  increases  in 
all  of  these  categories. 

The  SALT  U  Treaty  is  flawed, 
failed,  unratified,  and  expired.  Its  rele- 
vane  to  the  world  of  1987  is  something 
on  a  par  with  confederate  l>ank  notes 
and  czarist  bonds.  Let's  quit  trjring  to 
breathe  life  into  a  dead  horse  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  using  our 
strength  and  our  tecimological  leader- 
ship to  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment worthy  of  the  name— and  worthy 
of  this  country,  whose  desire  to  live  in 
a  world  of  peace  has  motivated  oiu* 
foreign  policy  for  200  years. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoKLHO],  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  and  the 
other  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who've  provided  such  strong  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  the  past  several 
years. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  efforts 
to  force  compUance  with  SALT  U.  It's 
in  our  best  interest  as  a  nation  and  as 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  support 
this  amendment: 

First  the  SALT  limits  tiave  clearly 
restrained  the  growth  in  Soviet  forces. 
To  date,  they've  htea  forced  to  de- 
stroy over  1,300  delivery  vehicles  in 
order  to  maintain  compliance. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  better 
equipped  than  we  are  to  take  immedi- 
ate advantage  of  noncompliance.  They 
could  produce  and  deploy  more  easily 
and  at  a  faster  pace  if  the  arms  race 
were  unrestrained. 

But  perhaps  most  important,  our 
NATO  allies  strongly  disapprove  of 
our  recent  action  exceeding  the  treaty 
Umlts. 

Our  credibility  in  international  cir- 
cles is  low  enough  these  days— the  last 
thing  we  need  is  more  condemnation 
from  our  allies. 

We  all  know  that  a  key  element  of 
the  Soviet  strategy  is  to  divide  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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And  frankly,  we've  been  losing  the 
propaganda  war  by  a  long  shot.  The 
Western  world  must  respond  with  one 
voice,  a  united  voice,  and  that  means 
compliance  with  SALT  n. 

I  know  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment argue  tliat  the  Soviets  can't  be 
trusted,  that  they've  violated  SALT  II 
and  every  other  agreement  they've 
signed. 
That's  true. 

But  this  amendment  leaves  ua  free 
to  respond  to  those  violations.  We  deal 
only  with  the  numerical  sublimits  of 
the  treaty. 

I  don't  trust  the  Russians  either,  but 
there's  no  evidence  that  they've  violat- 
ed the  sublimits.  That's  all  we're  deal- 
ing with  in  this  legislation. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  vote 
"aye" today. 

This  House  can  and  should  l)e  proud 
of  its  record  on  arms  controL  We've 
had  nothing  but  a  positive  impact  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

The  administration  is  once  again 
crying  wolf:  Don't  tie  our  hands,  they 
say,  the  President  needs  flexibility. 

Of  course  he  needs  flexibility,  and 
this  amendment  gives  it  to  him.  It 
does  nothing  to  limit  his  options  at 
Geneva. 

Suggestions  to  the  contrary  are 
merely  propaganda  from  those  in  this 
country  who  don't  support  arms  con- 
trol under  any  circumstances. 

For  7  years,  this  Houae  has  sought 
to  put  pressure  on  an  administration 
that  took  office  in  strong  opposition  to 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

We've  kept  that  pressure  on.  And 
today,  a  trillion  dollars  later,  Ronald 
Reagan  stands  ready  to  reach  a  histor- 
ical agreement. 

We  welcome  the  President's  change 
of  heart.  We  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  bipartisan  efforts 
have  improved  the  climate  for  arms 
controL 

And,  of  course,  there's  no  doubt  that 
the  American  people  support  SALT  U 
and  a  Reagan-Oorbachev  agreement 
And  they  want  one  now. 

I  believe  President  Reagan  is  in  a 
better  position  today  than  any  of  his 
would-be  successors  wUl  be  tomorrow 
to  sign  a  treaty  that  the  Congress  will 
support  and  that  our  friends  and  en- 
emies around  the  world  will  respect. 

But  time  Is  short.  It  won't  be  easy  to 
iron  out  the  details  of  a  treaty,  make 
plans  for  a  summit  and  then  proceed 
with  Senate  ratification  before  the 
President  leaves  office  next  year. 

So  we  need  to  act  now,  and  now  is 
not  the  time  for  the  House  to  waiver. 
Our  actions  the  past  7  years  have 
helped  lead  us  to  this  historic  opportu- 
nity. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It 
leaves  us  in  a  position  to  respond  to 
known  Soviet  violations,  and  it  also 
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lewTM  ui  tnt  to  develop  the  Mldfet- 


There'B  only  one  alternative  to  this 
amendBMnt,  Mr.  Ghairman.  and  that's 
the  anna  race.  We  cant  afford  that  in 
any  raweet  today. 

So  I  Ufle  my  ooUeacuea  to  support 
the  amandment  and  in  ao  doing  the  bi- 
partlMn  conannaiw  tat  anns  control 
with  the  Soviet  union. 

Ifr.  LAOOlfARBTWO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yWd  S%  mtnutea  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  a 
member  of  the  oommlttee. 

MCr.  KA8TCH.  Mr.  Chalmian.  it  Is 
^liif^»i^  mlnd-booiinc  that  this  House 
would  be  comlderint  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  as  our  negotiators  are  on 
the  verge  of  being  able  to  negotiate 
the  first  reduction  in  the  total  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  our  lifetimes. 

Let  me  tell  you.  there  are  a  lot  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
concerned  as  to  how  we  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
cheat  on  an  intermediate-missile 
agreement,  and  so  what  we  are  gobig 
to  do  today  is  to  send  a  message  to  our 
negotlaton  and  the  worid  that  we  are 
going  to  selectively  go  along  with 
things  that  the  Soviets  comply  with. 
and  in  those  areas  that  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  treaty,  we  will  have  a 
prcvwrtional  reqionse. 
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Let  me  tell  my  adleagues  we  Just 
heard  the  previous  speaker  talk  about 
NATO.  Talk  to  the  Oermans.  talk  to 
the  French,  talk  to  the  British,  and 
tdl  them  that  vre  will  have  proportion- 
al respraiae  if  the  Soviets  would  violate 
certain  sectitms  of  the  intermediate 
missile  agreonent  and  they  would  tell 
you  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
over  here  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
no  way  to  reqwnd. 

Let  us  talk  about  proportional  re- 
qMOse  for  a  second.  When  the  genUe- 
man  says  proportional  reQ>onse,  he 
wants  to  buOd  the  Mldgetman.  I  can 
go  along  with  that.  I  want  to  have  a 
proportional  reqxmse  to  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  want 
to  have  proportional  reqx>nse.  because 
what  you  are  going  to  do  in  the  next 
amendment  is  to  say  we  ought  to  have 
a  strict  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
agreement.  We  know  the  Soviets  are 
cheating  by  building  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  We  know  that  they  have  violat- 
ed the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  will  give  you  a  proportional  re- 
sptmse.  Let  us  break  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Let  us  have  a  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  That  argu- 
ment is  going  to  come  back  to  haunt 
you  when  we  debate  this  next  amend- 
ment. 

This  proportional  response  is  absurd 
and  you  all  know  it. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment for  a  second.  The  Soviets  had 
5,000  strategic  warheads  in  1979  when 


we  signed  this  agreonent.  Do  my  col- 
leagues know  how  many  warheads  the 
Soviets  have  now?  They  went  from 
5,000  warheads  when  we  signed  it  to 
9,000  warheads  today,  and  most  of 
them  are  destabilizing,  hard-target  kill 
warheads. 

This  side  talks  about  hot  production 
lines.  Under  the  SALT  n  agreement, 
the  Soviets  are  projected  to  go  any- 
where from  12,000  to  14,000  warheads 
by  the  1990's. 

If  that  is  youf  idea  of  restraint,  then 
I  have  got  to  give  you  a  different  defi- 
nition. My  idea  of  restraint  is  no  in- 
crease or  deep  and  significant  cuts. 
Under  the  SALT  II  agreement,  we 
have  done  nothing  but  sanction  a 
Soviet  buildup  with  hard-target,  desta- 
blllzhig  capability  warheads  from  5.000 
in  1979  to  14,000  in  the  1990's,  and 
then  you  have  the  gall  to  make  the  ar- 
gument that  they  have  hot  production 
lines  and  they  are  in  a  better  position 
to  produce. 

We  cripple  oiu-selves  with  the  de- 
fense budget  that  does  not  even  pro- 
vide for  any  growth  whatsoever.  We 
have  got  3  years  in  a  row  of  defense 
cuts;  and  then  you  say  we  are  crippled 
because  the  Soviets  are  in  a  position  to 
produce. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  who  is  doing  the 
crippling  around  here?  Who  are  the 
ones  putting  us  in  a  position  of  not 
being  able  to  produce  the  kinds  of 
things  we  need? 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  historic 
agreement  to  eliminate  an  entire  class 
of  weapons  from  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
and  let  me  t«U  you  the  most  critical 
feature  of  that  agreement  is  going  to 
be  the  ability  to  verify  Soviet  compli- 
ance. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  today  in 
this  amendment  is  to  say  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, we  want  you  to  go  along,  but  only 
go  along  to  certain  degrees. 

If  you  violate  the  agreement,  we  will 
proportionally  respond.  We  could 
spend  all  day  debating  what  propor- 
tional response  means. 

Let  us  support  our  negotiators,  sup- 
port our  President  and  eliminate  an 
entire  class  of  weapons  so  that  we  can 
all  have  confidence  that  the  agree- 
ment is  going  to  be  lived  by  and  veri- 
fied. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa, [Mr.  McCprdy]. 

Bflr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
somewhat  nonplussed  and  amazed  by 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 

The  genUeman  makes  great  political 
debate,  defines  a  good  political  issue, 
and  I  am  certain  that  this  will  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  it  ignores  a  very  sub- 
stantial point  which  needs  to  be 
brought  up  time  and  time  again;  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  military  signifi- 
cance. 


What  is  the  military  significance  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  even  though  it  is 
a  nonratlfled  treaty? 

The  military  significance  is  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
bumping  up  to  the  ceilings.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  the  ones  who  have  to  reduce 
each  year,  that  have  to  take  down  the 
submarines,  that  have  to  take  down 
launchers,  over  1,300  launchers  since 
SALT  n  was  negotiated. 

These  numerical  sublimits  work  in 
our  benefit.  The  United  States  has  not 
reached  those  ceilings.  We  are  just 
now  at  that  i)Oint  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  handful  of  ALCM's.  air- 
laimched  cruise  missiles. 

Have  we  finally  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  are  biunping  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing? We  are  the  ones  who  benefited  by 
these  sublimits,  and  in  a  time  of  tight 
budget  constraint,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  this  Member  that  we  should 
be  involved  in  a  warhead  count,  a  stra- 
tegic race,  when  in  fact  we  should  be 
dedicating  those  scarce  resources  to 
conventional  items,  to  readiness  issues, 
sustainability  issues,  which  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  supports,  but  this 
issue  is  not  addressed. 

There  is  a  forum.  There  are  venues 
to  address  these  violations,  and  there 
have  been  violations;  but  that  is  in  the 
SSC. 

We  can  debate  this  here  and  address 
those,  and  proportional  response  is  not 
ridiculous.  It  makes  sense,  because  this 
is  a  nonratified  treaty,  one  that  we 
have  been  agreeing  to,  complying 
with,  and  this  administration  has  com- 
plied with;  but  now  because  of  the 
magical,  the  mystical  leap  of  faith  on 
SDI,  all  of  a  sudden,  all  bets  are  off, 
and  we  are  going  to  violate  these  trea- 
ties. 

They  talk  a  lot  about  the  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is  a  re- 
sponse there.  Let  us  renegotiate  it. 

I  support  renegotiation  of  the  ABM. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  be  the  one 
to  violate  the  agreement,  so  basically, 
again,  it  makes  sense  for  great  politi- 
cal debate.  It  narrows  the  issue.  It 
talks  about  violations  as  something 
that  our  constituents  can  certainly  un- 
derstand. 

When  it  comes  down  to  the  basis  of 
a  strong  national  defense  postiu*e,  in 
dealing  with  a  defense  budget  where 
there  are  fiscal  constraints,  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  numerical  sub- 
limits, and  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
Dicks  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Russo).  The  Chair  will  announce  that 
the  genUeman  from  California  [Mr. 
LAGOMABsmo]  has  3V^  minutes  remain- 
ing; the  genUeman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rat]  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Cludr- 
man.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  EIasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  genUeman's  point.  He 
misses  one  point. 

The  Soviets  under  the  SALT  II 
agreement,  that  is  supposedly  restrain- 
ing them,  are  going  to  be  able  to  go 
today  from  9.000  strategic  warheads  to 
somewhere  between  12.000  and  14,000 
warheads. 

That  is  a  5.000-warhead  growth  over 
the  period  of  the  next  5  or  6  years. 
They  were  at  5,000  warheads  when  the 
treaty  was  signed.  They  have  grown  to 
9.000  warheads,  and  they  are  going  to 
go  to  12.000  to  14.000  warheads. 

That  is  such  an  incredible  hard- 
target-kill  warhead  growth.  SALT  H  Is 
not  restraining  in  the  least. 

Mr.  RAY.  B4r.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Downiy]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  genUenuui  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  point  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCurdy]  was  going  to 
make  is  that  they  have  in  fact  grown 
their  arsenal,  and  they  could  grow  it 
even  more  if  there  were  no  SALT  II 
limits;  and  in  fact,  the  SALT  II  limits 
have  bitten  the  Soviets  a  lot  more 
than  they  have  us. 

We  are  not  here  doing  SALT  II  as  a 
favor.  We  do  not  do  it  as  a  favor  for 
the  Soviets.  They  do  not  do  it  as  a 
favor  for  us. 

Both  nations  act  in  their  own  inter- 
est. Back  in  1979,  and  for  the  first  5V4 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration,  it 
was  in  the  United  States'  interest  to 
observe  the  SALT  II  limits.  It  still  is. 

With  respect  to  the  violations  which 
we  hear  about  from  the  other  side, 
there  is  an  appropriate  and  proper 
place  to  deal  with  that.  That  is  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Committee 
which  has  not  been  used;  and  under 
the  Broomfield  amendment  which  is 
to  come  up,  the  Standing  Consultative 
Committee,  the  only  place  where  am- 
biguities between  the  parties  can  be 
resolved,  would  be  rendered  a  com- 
plete nullity,  by  legislative  fiat. 

If  you  are  making  the  argument  that 
we  should  not  intrude  on  Presidential 
responsibility  by  doing  this,  you  have 
a  big,  big  way  to  go  in  Justifying  what 
the  Broomfield  amendment  does,  be- 
cause it  eliminates  even  Presidential 
flexlblUty. 

The  SALT  U  agreement  is  m  the 
United  States'  secm-ity  interest.  That 
is  what  we  are  responsible  here  to  do. 
Worry  about  what  is  in  our  interest.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  additional  war- 
heads on  the  SS-18. 
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I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Soviet  pro- 
duction line  speeded  up  any  more  than 
they  already  are.  The  SALT  II  agree- 
ment does  that. 

We  hear  also  from  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  "ask  the 
allies  what  they  think."  Well,  if  any  of 


you  have  spoken  to  them  you  woiild 
know  that  the  French,  that  the  Brit- 
ish, that  the  Germans  all  strongly  sup- 
port SALT  n  as  the  framework  for 
arms  control  Do  away  with  that 
framework  and  you  have  nothing. 
This  administration  is  interested  in 
the  accretion  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in 
arms  control.  The  Jury  is  still  out  on 
that  point. 

But  they  have  come  forward  and 
said,  "Let's  scrap  SALT  II  and  let's 
ignore  ABM."  that  this  somehow  is  in 
U.S.  security  interests.  That  is  non- 
sense. 

Arms  control,  certain  defense  spend- 
ing on  conventional  forces,  improve- 
ments in  command  and  control  makes 
sense  for  the  United  States.  The  mind- 
less absolving  of  agreements  and  the 
building  of  things  like  SDI  is  inimical 
to  U.S.  seciuity  interests. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
support  it. 

Mr.  DICICS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Since  you  have  heard  some  quotations, 
let  me  give  you  a  couple:  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  June  3, 1986: 

We  regard  it  as  important  that  the  SALT 
n  agreement  should  continue  to  be  ob- 
served, and  observed  by  both  sides. 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  West 
German  Foreign  Minister. 

So  to  suggest  that  the  allies  do  not 
support  this  is  absurd. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AdCoihI. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Dicks  amendment  and  against  the 
Broomfield  substitute.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  this  is  the  vote  in 
which  we  face  reality  or  we  do  not  face 
it  at  all.  In  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's deliberate  violation  of  the  SALT 
treaty,  the  terms  of  the  SALT  treaty, 
the  Broomfield  amendment  is  not 
about  ratification,  it  is  about  whether 
SALT  II  and  the  policy  therein  will 
live  or  whether  it  will  die,  period.  The 
only  way  SALT  II  will  Uve  is  if  we. 
here  in  the  Congress,  force  the  admin- 
istration to  live  with  it. 

For  10  years  we  have  listened  to  the 
opponents  of  arms  control  tell  us  what 
a  bad  treaty  SALT  H  is,  how  bad  it 
was  supposed  to  be.  But  now  we  see 
staring  us  in  the  face  what  will 
happen  to  America  if  SALT  U  goes 
down  the  dndn  and  it  is  not  a  very 
pretty  picture. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
treaty  was  carefully  drawn  and  negoti- 
ated to  clamp  down  and  clamp  down 
harder  on  Soviet  weapons  than  on 
United  States  weapons. 

You  Idll  this  treaty  and  the  provi- 
sions thereof,  and  you  shift  the  bal- 
ance away  from  the  United  States  and 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  the  United  States  will  gam  if 
SALT  II  dies,  is  very  little.  And  what- 
ever it  is,  it  will  be  very,  very  slowly. 
We  will  gam  a  handful  of  cniise  mis- 
siles on  B-52's.  But  what  the  Soviets 
will  gain,  right  off  the  bat  is  1.232  ad- 
ditional SS-18  warheads,  and  they  will 
get  them  within  a  year  or  two. 

Does  anyone  here  know  what  an  SS- 
18  is  and  what  the  capability  of  their 
warheads  is?  Let  me  tell  you  what 
they  are.  Today  the  SS-18  is  the 
Soviet  Union's  only  prompt  hard 
target  killer.  It  is  the  only  one  they 
have.  They  have  3,080  of  these  war- 
heads. 

That  is  all  SALT  n  allows  them  to 
have. 

Now,  I  think  we  would  all  like  to 
have  fewer  of  them  over  there  on  their 
side. 

But  the  Broomfield  amendment  does 
not  do  that.  It  erases  that  limit,  it 
erases  it  altogether.  So  instead  of  10 
warheads  per  SS-18  missile,  the 
Broomfield  amendment  would  let  the 
Soviets  go  to  14  because  it  is  capable 
of  doing  that  in  the  very  near  term,  20 
with  the  existing  technology  and  24  if 
they  can  equal  MX  technology. 

This  amendment,  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  should  really  be  called 
the  Soviet  hard-target-kill-buildup 
amendment.  It  creates  a  real  missile 
gap,  at  least  a  warhead  gap  favoring 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  think  since  no  re- 
sponsible Member  of  Congress  should 
want  to  set  the  scales  tipped  in  that 
manner.  We  ought  to  defeat  the 
Broomfield  amendment  and  support 
the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Washington  State.  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  LAGOB£ARSINO.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  GingrichI. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

lEi.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fascinating 
but  I  think  very  sad  process,  and  I 
think  anybody  who  gets  to  read  the 
debate  on  this  3  weeks  of  defense  bill, 
which  is  not  a  fate  I  am  sure  I  would 
want  to  assign  anyone  to,  but  anyone 
who  does  will  learn  that  this  bill 
teaches  us  more  about  the  world  view 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  than  about 
the  reality  of  the  Soviet  empire  and 
the  threat  that  that  empire  poses  to 
American  survival. 

Somebody  earlier  commented  on 
strong  leadership.  I  think  there  is 
strong  leadership  here  in  appeasement 
and  m  imilateral  disarmament.  But  I 
find  it  fascinating  and  I  think  I  am 
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■oing  to  go  itnlght  ftt  the  whole  proc- 
en  of  the  structure  of  this  debate:  if 
the  Soviets  want  to  put  14  warheads 
on  their  SS-18.  they  can  do  It  tonight. 
Those  of  you  who  can  get  up  and  say, 
"oh.  national  verification  will  work," 
look,  the  Soviets  Invaded  Afghanistan 
and  we  did  not  know  It  until  they  were 
there:  they  Invaded  Ctechoslovakla 
and  we  did  not  know  It  until  they  were 
there.  They  taught  the  Egyptians  who 
came  across  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
Israelis,  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
these  things,  did  not  know  It  until  the 
attack  was  already  under  way. 

Now,  anybody  in  this  room  who 
thinteit  that  by  some  magic  piece  of 
paper  the  Soviet  dictatorship  is  going 
to  suddenly  decide  voluntarily  to  stay 
at  a  level  so  it  would  not  hurt  our  good 
friends  <m  the  Democratic  left's  feel- 
ings has  lost  their  mind. 

The  Soviet  empire  will  do  what  the 
Soviet  empire  thinks  will  help  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Gorbachev  rose  under  Joseph  Stalin. 
Shevardnadze  was  the  chief  of  police 
in  Georgia  killing  people.  These 
people  are  systematic  vicious  thugs. 
They  do  what  they  want  to. 

They    are    in    Afghanistan    killing 
people  today.  What  do  we  do  in  re- 
sponse? We  take  a  treaty  so  weak,  so 
impotent,  so  sick  that  Jimmy  Carter 
could  not  get  it  approved  by  a  E>emo- 
cratic  Senate.  And  we  stand  up  here 
and  we  say,  "Oh.  we  are  going  to  stop 
the  Soviets."  And  our  good  friends  on 
the  left  who  have  never  been  anxious 
to  stop  anybody  from  doing  anything 
say,  "Oh.  we  must  keep  to  this  treaty 
or  it  will  die."  This  treaty  does  not 
live.  This  treaty  has  never  lived.  This 
treaty  was  never  ratified,  it  is  not  a 
constitutional    docimient    under    our 
system.  We  were  duped  in  this  treaty. 
But  my  good  friend  from  Washington 
State  offers  it.  I  am  certain,  in  the 
sense  that  It  will  help  America  be 
strong.  How?  How  does  it  help  Amer- 
ica be  strong?  It  tells  America.  "Cut  up 
yoiu-  own  submarines,  unilaterally  stay 
\mder   an   artificial   limit,    dismantle 
your  own  wei4>ons  sjrstems,  and  the 
Russians,  who  are  allowed  under  this 
unratified  treaty  unusual  advantages, 
we  hope  will  only  keep  the  imusual  ad- 
vantages." And  I   remind  you  these 
were  advantages  sufficiently  bad  that 
even  under  Jimmy  Carter  at  a  point  of 
peculiar  t4;>peasement  of  the  Soviet 
system    the    United    States    Senate 
would  not  ratify  it  because  Democrats 
like  "Scoop"  Jackson  said  this  treaty 
threatens  America. 

So  what  do  we  have  as  today's  spec- 
tacle? Beginning  a  3-week  debate  on 
defense,  the  leftwing  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  unilaterally  cripples  America, 
unilaterally  weakens  America,  unilat- 
erally appeases  the  Soviets. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Rat]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
remains  on  the  other  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time,  2  minutes,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markst]  for  closing  argimients. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  the 
Dicks  amendment  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  breakout,  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  limit  on  bomber  and  mis- 
sile levels  because  of  their  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  SALT  II,  that 
somehow  or  other  that  the  nefarious 
machinations  of  the  evil  empire  have 
destroyed  their  faith  in  the  SALT  II 
process.  But  these  are  the  very  same 
people  who  opposed  SALT  II  in  1979, 
they  are  the  very  same  people  who  op- 
posed the  President  in  1981  saying 
that  he  would  voluntarily  comply  with 
SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
would  also  comply.  And  now  because 
of  a  very  small  niunber  of  relatively 
minor  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  want  to  completely  opt  out  of  the 
SALT  II  process,  which  is  like  trying 
to  destroy  the  village  in  order  to  save 
it.  When  in  fact  the  crocodile  tears 
which  are  being  shed  by  our  minority 
friends  are  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
guise for  the  smiles  which  they  have 
in  private  for  the  total  destruction  of  a 
process  which  they  opposed  from  the 
very  beginning  because  they  are  in 
fact,  by  proposing  this  amendment, 
tying  the  hands  of  our  President's  ne- 
gotiators at  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  so  they  could  work  out 
some  type  of  proportional  response  by 
the  United  States  to  these  minor  viola- 
tions so  that  we  can  continue  to  have  a 
verification  of  the  bombers,  of  ac- 
counting mechanisms,  of  the  missiles 
and  the  rest  of  the  devices  which  we 
have  in  place  to  monitor  the  SALT  II 
process.  So  let  us  not  have  any  more 
of  these  crocodile  tears.  Let  the  gen- 
tleman stand  up  and  be  honest.  Tou 
oppose  SALT  II  and  you  always  have. 
Tou  believe  in  an  arms  race.  Tou 
oppose  arms  control.  That  is  what  this 
debate  is  all  about. 

The  Dicks  amendment  very  sensibly 
puts  into  place  and  codifies  the  Nlxon- 
Pord-Carter-Reagan  adherence  to 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  processes  which 
have  in  fact  agreement  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment. 

D  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  All  time  has  expired. 

AMEIIBlOEirr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  C:HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks:  At  the 
end  of  page  117  (at  the  end  of  UUe  vm  of 
division  A),  add  the  following  new  lectlon: 

SEC  .  LIMrrATIONS  ON  DBPLOYMBNT  OF  STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  CONSISTENT 
WITH  EXimiNG  ARMS  LIMrfATIONS 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlBion 
of  law.  after  the  end  of  the  60  day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  deployment  or  maintenance  of— 

(1)  launchers  for  more  than  830  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missUes  carrying  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs); 

(2)  launchers  for  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1,200  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
carrying  MIRVs  and  submarine  launched 
ballistic  mlssUes  carrying  MIRVs; 

(3)  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1,320 
launchers  described  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
heavy  bombers  equipped  for  air  launched 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  six  hundred  kilometers; 

(4)  a  number  of  MIRVs  on  an  individual 
ballistic  missile  In  excess  of  the  limitations 
included  in  the  SALT  II  agreement,  its 
agreed  statements  and  common  understand- 
ings; 

unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  has  exceeded  the 
limitations  specified  in  any  of  the  limita- 
tions specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4).  Such  certification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  certification. 

(b)  For  puiposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  launchers  of  Intercontinental  baUistic 
missiles  and  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles  equipped  with  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  are  launch- 
ers of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  smd 

(2)  air  launched  cruise  missiles  are  un- 
manned, self-proiJelled,  guided,  weapon  de- 
livery vehicles  which  sustain  flight  through 
the  use  of  aeorodynamic  lift  over  most  of 
their  flight  path  and  which  are  flight  tested 
from  or  deployed  on  aircraft. 

(c)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  notify  Congress  of 
his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  156,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  wUl  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]  opposed  to  the 
Dicks  amendment? 

Mr.  LA<30MARSIN0.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yes,  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  -The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  to  my  colleagues 
so  that  everyone  imderstands,  here  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  that  we 
are  facing.  I  know  that  many  of  you 
are  In  your  offices  with  other  impor- 


tant meetings,  but  I  want  to  point  this 
out. 

The  first  amendment  up  today,  after 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  each  side,  will 
be  my  amendment,  which  would  retain 
the  centerpiece  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, the  limitation  on  offensive 
weapons.  After  that,  in  the  klng-of- 
the-hlll  fashion  that  has  been  adopted 
on  this  particular  rule,  the  Broomfield 
substitute  will  be  presented.  The  key 
here  is  that,  if  you  are  for  interim  re- 
straint, for  maintaining  these  impor- 
tant subceillngs  in  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, you  have  to  vote  for  the  Dicks 
amendment  and  then  you  have  to  vote 
down  the  Broomfield  substitute. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  friend  from 
New  Tork  has  said  it  very,  very  co- 
gently. The  Broomfield  substitute 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
amendments  that  I  have  seen.  What  it 
would  do,  in  a  sense,  would  be  to 
codify  a  principle  that  we  can  avoid  an 
international  agreement  that  we  have 
entered  into  after  negotiations  simply 
because  of  any  minor  or  technical  vio- 
lations. That  would  be  a  serious 
change  in  international  law  and  I 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  constitutional 
approach. 

We  very  carefully  created  in  SALT  I 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  violations 
and  in  the  Broomfield  amendment, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  In  a  sense 
this  means  that  what  it  does  is  try  to 
negate  this  important  process,  where- 
by the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  resolve  differences  on  trea- 
ties. It  is  important.  We  should  be 
there  right  now  vigorously  pursuing 
the  Soviets  on  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
on  the  encrsTjtion  of  telemetry,  on  the 
second  new  type  because  that  Is  where 
we  are  supposed  to  deal  with  those  im- 
portant issues. 

I  want  to  read  from  my  amendment 
to  make  certaun  that  everyone  under- 
stands that  this  is  an  amendment  that 
has  mutuality  to  it.  After  talking 
about  the  3  subceillngs  on  MIRV'd 
ICSM's.  MIRV'd  SLBM's,  and  the 
cruise  missile-carrying  bombers,  and 
that  the  MIRV  limits  on  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  are  to  be  incorporated,  it 
states  that  these  limits  will  be  in  place 
imless,  and  I  want  to  read  this  so  that 
everybody  imderstands  this,  "imless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  has  exceeded 
the  limitations  specified  in  any  of  the 
limitations  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4).  Such  certification  shall 
be  accompanied  by  both  a  classified 
and  unclassified  report." 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
we  are  not  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  imilaterally  abide  by 
these  limits.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  this  Con- 
gress supports  what  Ronald  Reagan 
did  for  the  first  5Vi  years  of  his  admin- 


istration, that  we  will  go  the  extra 
mile,  as  the  President  said,  we  will  ex- 
ercise restraint  in  the  deployment  of 
these  systems. 

I  think  it  is  the  right  policy  for  our 
country.  I  think  that  by  doing  this,  we 
are  going  to  improve  the  atmosphere 
to  get  the  deep  reductions. 

I  am  8U1  observer  to  those  arms  con- 
trol talks  in  CJeneva.  I  want  to  see  our 
negotiators  succeed,  but  if  they  do  not 
because  of  the  differences  on  the  ques- 
tion of  offensive  weapons  and  the 
President's  SDI  Program,  then  at  least 
we  can  carry  forward  to  the  next  ad- 
ministration the  offensive  limits  that 
were  inherited  by  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment by  this  administration. 

I  hope  the  House  will  also  enact  the 
restrictive  interpretation  on  the  ABM 
agreement.  Then  we  still  will  have  a 
structure  for  arms  control.  What  we 
are  really  debating  here  today  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  a  wide 
open  offensive  arms  race. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  really  wants  to  do  away 
with  these  restraints  and  allow  a  wide 
open  offensive  arms  race.  That  Is  the 
effect  of  his  amendment. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  re- 
straint on  both  sides. 

I  am  convinced,  based  on  my  talks 
with  the  Soviets,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  abide  by  these 
ceilings.  I  think  it  is  in  our  interests  to 
abide  I  want  to  uinderline  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCurdy]  said,  they  can  add 
more  offense  more  quickly  than  we 
can,  both  in  terms  of  launchers  and 
warheads. 

It  is  not  us  doing  anybody  else  a 
favor.  We  are  doing  oiuselves  a  favor 
by  trying  to  keep  these  ceilings  on. 

I  supported  the  MX  missile.  I  sup- 
ported the  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions. I  believe  very  strongly  that 
these  agreements  should  be  as  honor- 
ably kept  as  possible.  I  hear  about  the 
concern  about  violations.  But  isn't  this 
the  same  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
talking  about  dealing  with  on  long- 
range  INF?  I^'t  it  the  same  Soviet 
Union  that  the  President  is  prepared 
to  sign  a  new  agreement  with?  Are 
these  not  the  very  same  people  we  are 
talking  about  that  we  were  dealing 
with  on  SALT  11?  I  think  there  is  a 
little  hypocrisy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  quite  frankly,  from  those 
people  who  seem  to  forget  violations 
when  it  is  an  agreement  that  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  negotiate.  Is  this  the 
same  country  that  President  Reagan 
sat  down  in  Reykjavik  with  and  said, 
"I  am  prepared  to  give  up  all  my 
ICBM's,  all  my  SLBBSs.  and  if  Mr. 
Cjorbachev  will  just  come  to  America, 
I  will  give  up  all  my  strategic  bombers, 
as  well"? 

This  is  what  he  said.  Now,  is  this  the 
evil  empire  that  we  cannot  deal  with, 
that,  for  some  reason,  we  cannot  both 


maintain  these  limits?  I  would  suggest 
to  the  people  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  they  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  consistent. 

I  urge  the  House  to  do  what  it  has 
done  on  four  different  occasions  and 
vote  for  the  Dicks  amendment  and 
vote  down  the  Broomfield  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
DicKS]  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  spent  most  of  the  after- 
noon listening  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  so  far,  and 
quite  frankly,  much  of  the  debate  has 
turned  into  kind  of  a  partisan  political 
rhetorical  debate.  There  is  so  much 
disinformation  that  has  been  spread 
throughout  the  Chamber  that  it  Is 
almost  difficult  to  address  each  and 
every  issue. 

I  have  been  intrigued  by  some  of  the 
grandiose  statements  that  have  been 
made  and  I  have  made  some  notes  and 
I  think  we  should  respond  to  them. 

The  grandest  statement  is  that 
under  SALT  II,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
dismantled  their  systems.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  have  disman- 
tled their  systems  because  they  have 
come  out  with  newer,  better,  improved 
systems,  in  most  cases  with  more  war- 
heads. 

I  have  listened  carefully  and  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  this  is  a  comprehen- 
sive amendment.  We  are  approaching 
all  of  the  qusditative  numbers  and  the 
quantitative  niunbers  and  what  we  are 
really  going  to  find  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  selective.  It  is  not 
qualitative;  it  is  not  comprehensive.  It 
only  picks  some  areas  where  there  are 
going  to  be  restrictions. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  will 
argue  that  we  must,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  stick  with 
SALT  II,  because  if  we  do  not,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  build  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  war- 
heads over  the  years,  that  by  1990, 
they  are  going  to  go  up  to  some  21,000 
warheads.  What  we  fail  to  point  out  is 
that  under  SALT  II,  under  these  con- 
straints as  they  exist,  the  Soviet  Union 
can  add  up  to  7,000  new  warheads. 

The  obvious  question  I  would  have  is 
why  are  they  not  doing  it  now?  Why  is 
nobody  screaming  about  that  at  this 
point?  I  think,  as  we  cool  down  the 
debate,  as  we  get  past  some  of  the 
rhetoric  and  some  of  the  political  par- 
tisan comments  made  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  think  we  need  to  concen- 
trate on  what  we  really  want  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to  tie 
the  hands  of  our  negotiators.  I  think 
we  all  believe— and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
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Republican   or  Democratic,   that  we 
want  a  continued  arms  race. 

Mr.  Owinnan.  I  rite  to  oppose— in  the 
girongest  possible  terms— the  amendment 
being  offered  iiere  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Ocks]. 

QuUe  frsnidy.  I  find  it  kKficrous  that  the  Con- 
gress would  mandate  that  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  ail  of  the  terms  of  an  unratified  and 
expired  SALT  II  agreement  when  at  the  same 
time  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  violated 
many  of  its  most  important  provisions. 

Some  avgue  that  the  Soviet  violations  are  to 
be  ignored  because  they  supposedly  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  numerical  sublimits  on  war- 
heads. Such  an  wgumant  infers  that  other 
parts  of  SALT  II  are  less  important 

Wea.  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  In  fact 
President  Carter— who  submitted  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  in  1980  but  then 
pulled  it  after  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan—dearly stated  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  abrogating  SALT  II  in  the  event  that  any 
violation  occurred. 

Have  there  been  Soviet  violations  of  SALT 
II? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
fuNy  read  the  debate  last  year  on  this  same 
amendment  and  I  couldn't  help  but  be  struck 
by  a  comment  which  was  offered  by  a  distirv 
guished  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  do  not  think  anybody  seriously  argues 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  apparently  violat- 
ed tanDK  of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  I  think  virtually  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  to  the  extent  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  Treaty  we  cannot  afford  to  l>e 
indifferent  to  those  violations. 

I  certainly  wouM  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  this  point  He  then  contin- 
ued: 

If  arms  control  means  anything,  it  means 
reciprocal  obligations  which  are  adhered  to 
by  lioth  sides. 

Let's  kMk  at  some  facts.  The  Soviet  Unkm 
has  deptoyed  over  70  SS-25  mobile  missiles 
dearly  in  vnlation  of  ttie  ti-eaty's  provisions  on 
small  ICSM's.  They  repeatedly  have  encrypted 
missile  telemetry  so  we  cannot  verify  compli- 
ance and  they  very  likely  have  exceeded 
SALT  H's  limits  on  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles. 

Most  glaring— and  I  vraukl  ask  any  Member 
to  depute  this— is  ttie  Soviet  violation  of  provi- 
snns  relating  to  "early  warning  radars" 
ttvough  the  continued  construction  of  ttie 
phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

PresWent  Reagan,  time  arxj  time  again,  has 
indeed  "gone  tfie  extia  mite"  in  trying  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Unnn  back  into  compliance.  They 
have  flatly  refused  to  do  so. 

As  such,  I  believe  the  Preskient  was  wtwlly 
justified  in  stating  last  May  that  since  they  re- 
peatedly cheat  on  SALT  II,  we  will  no  longer 
feel  bound  to  develop  our  national  security 
poicy  arour>d  a  ti^eaty  whnh  isn't  worth  ttie 
paper  it  is  written  on. 

It  seems  ttiat  tiie  Members  on  the  ott>er 
side  of  the  aisle  feel  tfiat  the  more  Congress 
restricts  the  Presklenf  s  ability  to  respond  to 
Soviet  cheating,  ttie  more  likely  that  they  will 
start  following  this  agreement 

Where  is  the  togk:  in  this? 


If  Congress  passes  this  amendment  its 
practical  effect  is  to  give  something  scot  free 
to  the  Soviet  skle  at  ttie  Geneva  negotiations. 

Rather  than  bind  us  to  tfiis  failed  treaty 
wtien  tiie  Soviets  are  poking  and  choosing 
wttat  parts  of  SALT  tfiey  want  to  follow,  I 
woukj  suggest  that  a  better  approach  is  con- 
tained within  the  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brcx)mrelo].  That  substitute  will  simply  state 
that  we  will  comply  with  SALT  II  once  the 
Soviet  Uraon  comes  into  compliance. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  armchair  diptomacy 
by  the  Congress.  Lef  s  give  the  Presklent  the 
flexibility  he  needs  to  negotiate  and  let's  do 
so  by  defeating  the  Dicks  amendment  and 
adopting  the  Broomfield  substitute. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohk)  [Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens]. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  ttie  Dk:ks  amendment 
and  woukJ  favor  an  amendment  to  require  that 
the  Soviet  Union  also  comply  with  SALT  II  if 
the  United  States  is  required  to. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  was  not  ratified  because 
it  was  not  in  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  because  the  treaty: 

Altows  a  doubling  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads; 

Does  not  provkle  adequately  for  verifk^tion; 
and. 

Gives  ttie  Soviets  a  monopoly  on  large  mis- 
siles. 

But  furtfiermore  and  to  the  point  of  today's 
det>ate,  we  should  not  legislate  compliance 
with  SALT  II  while  the  Soviets  vk>late  it  The 
U.S.S.R.  cynnally  disregarded  the  treaty  wtien 
they: 

Modernized  their  intercontinental  t>allistic 
missiles  in  absolute  violation  of  the  ti'eaty; 

When  they  coded  their  radio  signals  pre- 
venting the  United  States  from  verifying  Soviet 
compliance;  without  verifk:ation  any  treaty  is  a 
farce. 

The  Soviets  violated  the  ti-eaty  when  they 
deptoyed  SS-16  missiles  forbkMen  under  ttie 
treaty  and  then  deliberately  concealed  the 
missile  sik>s. 

It  is  simply  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
overlook  all  of  this  evklence  of  Soviet  bad 
faith  when  it  comes  to  this  treaty. 

To  ignore  all  of  these  problems  and  to  con- 
tinue to  atMde  by  this  agreement  would  endan- 
ger all  later  agreements.  No  arms  control 
agreement  would  t>e  safe  as  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets know  tfiat  they  can  vmlate  it  with  impunity. 

Ignoring  Soviet  vkilations  will  encourage 
more  vk>lations. 

America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  signed  21 
arms  control  agreements  since  1945 — 12  ne- 
gotiated by  Republk:ans  and  9  by  Demo- 
crats—yet both  countries  still  have  enough 
missiles  to  desti^oy  the  worid.  Ronald  Reagan 
is  ttie  first  Presklent  to  propose  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons — not  just  limits. 

For  real  and  lasting  arms  control  we  must 
negotiate  mutually  verifiable,  enforceable  and 
meaningful  treaties.  Negotiators  are  attempt- 
ing to  agree  on  such  a  treaty  now  and  wfien 
they  do  I  will  strongly  support  it 

D  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Chair  will  state  that  it  is 


the  Chair's  intention  imder  this 
amendment  to  allow  the  gentleman 
from  Waahlngton  IhSx.  Dicks]  to  close 
debate.  The  gentleman  from  Waahlng- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LAGOUARSiifo]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  lib.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Dicks  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
follows  the  line  of  many  of  our  friends 
in  recent  days,  and  that  is  to  place 
great  faith  in  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  I  think  is  very 
much  misplaced.  This  amendment  fol- 
lows suit.  It  says  that  we  should  foUow 
the  SALT  II  limits.  But  the  fujidamen- 
tal  question  is:  What  about  the  exist- 
ing Soviet  violations?  Do  they  coimt? 
Why  are  we  not  forcing  compliance 
with  those  provisions? 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed a  new  missile  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  Treaty,  and  that  is  the  SS-25. 
We  know  that  there  are  between  70 
and  80  of  those  missiles  deployed  now. 
We  know  that  they  have  encoded  te- 
lemetry in  their  testing  in  violation  of 
the  treaty.  We  are  advised  now  that 
there  is  close  to  100-percent  encryp- 
tion on  the  SS-25. 

Why  do  we  not  require  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  that 
are  of  interest  to  us?  More  fimdamen- 
tally,  why  do  we  place  faith  in  an 
agreement  that  is  already  being  violat- 
ed? 

My  colleague  said  that  perhaps  we 
are  all  being  a  bit  hypocritical  here  be- 
cause we  are  now  looking  forward  to  a 
new  INF  agreement,  and  would  that 
not  assume  we  are  placing  faith  in 
compliance  by  the  Soviets  with  an 
agreement? 

I  submit,  first  of  all,  that  a  new 
treaty  that  we  might  ratify,  unlike  the 
SALT  Treaty,  which  has  never  been 
ratified,  should  contain  some  new  type 
of  enforcement  mechanism.  One  that 
has  been  suggested  would  be  a  form  of 
liquidated  damages  which  would  auto- 
matically result  if  we  find  tliat  the  So- 
viets are  violating  it,  so  we  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  public  politi- 
cal debate  about  whether  we  should 
respond;  it  becomes  an  automatic  re- 
sponse. 

Perhaps  another  answer  is  that  my 
colleague  is  right,  that  this  is  hypo- 
critical and,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
they  have  violated  the  SALT  Treaty, 
which  was  never  ratified,  we  simply 
should  not  trust  them  to  ratify  a 
treaty  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
arms  in  Europe. 

The  primary  point  is  that  we  have  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and 
because  of  that  we  should  not  be  sub- 


mitting to  another  amendment  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  LAGMDMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  make  a 
couple  of  points.  First  of  all.  my  col- 
league made  the  point  that  the  Soviets 
have  engaged  in  minor  violations  of 
the  treaty.  The  SS-25  probably  has 
hard  target  kill  capability.  Does  every- 
body tmderstand  what  that  means? 
Hard  target  kill  capability  means  the 
Soviets  can  take  out  our  most  hard- 
ened targets  In  this  country. 

The  SS-25  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  The  only  reason  we 
caimot  fully  determine  whether  the 
SS-25  has  hard  target  kill  is  because 
the  Russians  are  engaging  in  encrjrp- 
tlon  of  the  telemetry  of  the  SS-25. 

So  they  are  violating  the  agreement 
on  two  scores.  No.  1,  they  are  deploy- 
ing the  SS-25,  and  No.  2,  they  are  not 
allowing  us  to  read  the  signals  from 
the  SS-25  so  we  can  determine  the 
missile's  capability. 

I  also  remind  my  colleague  that  the 
SS-25  is  not  considered  under  the 
SALT  II  agreement  because  it  is  only  a 
single  warhead,  and  they  make  the  ar- 
gument that  the  SS-25  is  a  replace- 
ment for  the  SS-13,  which  the  whole 
rest  of  the  world  knows  is  nothing  but 
a  bunch  of  bunk. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
make  the  point  that  the  telemetry  en- 
cryption and  the  SS-25  are  not  minor 
violations.  That  is  such  a  distortion  of 
reality  that  it  brings  into  question  oiu- 
knowledge  of  defense  systems  when 
we  stand  on  the  floor  and  debate  these 
topics. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  agreement  to  eliminate 
a  whole  class  of  weapons,  and  whether 
people  want  to  agree  to  it  or  not,  this 
would  be  the  first  time  in  our  lifetimes 
that  an  entire  class  of  weapons  could 
be  eliminated.  Let  us  not  let  the  Sovi- 
ets fudge  on  this  agreement.  Our  Ehi- 
ropean  allies  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  a  decent  agreement,  and  let  us 
not  make  them  be  afraid  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  agree  to  some- 
thing that  we  will  in  piecemeal  fashion 
let  the  Soviets  violate. 

This  is  the  wrong  signal  for  that, 
and  it  is  the  wrong  time.  We  ought  to 
support  the  INF  negotiations.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  do  support  them.  Let  us  support 
them  100  percent,  and  let  us  not  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  try  to  imder- 
mine  the  people  who  are  making  very 
substantial  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO]  has  2  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  my  remaining  2 
minutes. 

Vix.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
Just  two  points  in  closing  on  this  side. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  by  sev- 
eral of  the  speakers  on  the  other  side 
that  the  violations  by  the  Soviets  were 
in  fact— they  did  not  use  these  words 
exactly— were  insignificant,  and  that 
they  did  not  matter  and  were  not  cen- 
tral to  the  treaty. 

Several  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
quoted  Jimmy  Carter  about  that.  I 
would  like  to  do  it  again.  Perhaps  the 
Members  were  not  listening. 

Jimmy  Carter  said: 

Violation  of  any  important  part  of  the 
agreement  would  be  a  basis  on  which  to 
reject  the  treaty  in  its  entirety. 

He  also  said  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress: 

A  violation  of  the  encryption  provisions 
would  t>e  just  as  serious  as  a  violation  of  the 
limits  on  the  strategic  weapons  themselves. 

Further,  in  a  speech  before  the  Pub- 
lishers Convention,  he  said: 

Any  such  concealment  (of  telemetry  or 
other  verification  measures)  activity  would 
itself  l>e  detectable,  and  a  violation  of  this 
part  of  the  agreement  would  \ye  so  serious  as 
to  give  us  ground  to  cancel  the  agreement 
itself. 

It  was  also  argued  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  here  that  passing  this 
amendment  would  somehow  be  help- 
ful to  our  negotiators.  I  have  talked  to 
our  negotiators,  and  I  never  heard 
them  say  they  wanted  this  language  in 
a  bill.  To  the  contrary,  every  time  I 
have  talked  with  them,  every  time  I 
have  heard  them  speak,  they  were 
strongly  opposed  to  adding  this  kind 
of  language  to  any  kind  of  legislation 
pending  before  this  Congress.  And 
they  have  said  many  times— and  many 
of  them  have  said  it— that  it  would 
htirt  them,  not  help  them. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment.   ,    ,  ,  ..  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  This  amendment  bars 
the  use  of  funds  to  deploy  nuclear 
weapons  exceeding  the  numerical  sub- 
limits set  by  the  imratified,  expired 

SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  gentleman's  provision  complete- 
ly ignores  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  overall  provisions  of  Salt  II.  In 
fact,  his  provision  is  magnificent  in  its 
selectivity.  It  concentrates  only  on  nu- 
merical sublimits  and  ignores  every- 
thing else  in  the  treaty  as  insignlfi- 

Tlie  amendment  concentrates  on  the 
one  area,  numerical  sublimits  where 
the  Soviets  apparently— at  least  at  this 
point— have  continued  to  comply.  The 
provision  ignores  other  parts  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  In  short,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  selectivity  re- 
writing the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  then 
attempting  to  ratify  it  legislatively. 


By  preventing  the  use  of  fimds  to 
deploy  weapons  exceeding  the  sublimi- 
tations,  the  provision  would  not  only 
unilaterally  keep  us  from  continuing 
certain  strategic  modernization  but 
also  prevents  the  United  States  from 
taking  appropriate  action  to  respond 
proportionately  to  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance with  SALT  II.  This  amendment 
legislates  away  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  Soviet  violations  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  it. 

And  more  importantly,  it  tells  the 
Soviets  they  need  not  be  concerned 
about  violations— or  verification.  A 
great  way  to  backup  our  negotiators 
when  they  are  involved  In  very  tough 
and  extremely  critical  negotiations  on 
verification  on  LRINF  weapons. 

Our  negotiators  are  opposed  to — not 
in  support — of  the  Dicks  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  4  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DowiTFr]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
have  been  paying  attention  to  the 
debate.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  that 
the  Russians  carmot  possibly  be  trust- 
ed, that  the  whole  history  of  the  "evil 
empire"  is  such  that  they  are  thugs, 
brigands,  and  thieves,  that  Joseph 
Stalin  is  still  alive  and  well  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  told.  "Oh.  oh.  wait  a  minute  here. 
Don't  ptill  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
negotiators  because  we  are  about  to 
conclude  a  deal  with  these  thugs,  brig- 
ands, and  thieves  that  wlU  be  the  deal 
of  a  lifetime." 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
either  do  not  want  to  do  business  with 
them  because  we  distrust  them  and  be- 
lieve that  agreements  are  not  verifia- 
ble, or  we  recognize  the  imperative 
that  we  have  to.  and  that  we  must  get 
on  with  the  business  of  dealing  with 
arms  negotiations. 

Second,  let  me  deal  with  the  coun- 
terhistorical  points  that  continually 
get  made  here,  that  somehow  we  are 
puUing  the  rug  out  from  under  o\a  ne- 
gotiators. Let  me  suggest  that  they 
have  been  dancing  on  hard  wood  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  is  no  rug  to  be 
pulled  out  from  underneath  them. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  last  3  years  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently held  the  defense  budget 
below  that  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  like.  It  has  consistently 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  Senate,  made  point  after 
point  after  point  about  how  the  Con- 
gress feels  strongly  about  the  need  to 
see  some  sort  of  arms  control,  and  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  limit,  both 
in  SALT  and  in  testing,  administration 
prerogatives. 

a  1510 

What  has  the  Soviet  Union  done?  It 
has  come  forward  with  one  concession 
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after  uiother.  The  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears interested  in  amu  control,  not- 
vltbstandlnc  what  we  do  here.  Believe 
it  or  not.  they  have  the  capacity  to  un- 
dmtand  the  difference  between  what 
the  House  does,  and  what  the  Senate 
does,  and  what  the  administration 
does. 

A  number  of  us  were  over  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  made  that  point  to 
them:  "You  stUl  have  to  deal  with  the 
administration  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  negotiate  agreements.  We 
are  the  voices  of  the  American  people 
in  prodding  this  administration,  but 
ultimately,  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
administration  if  you  want  an  agree- 
ment." 

The  Soviets  pay  attention  to  things 
that  we  do.  for  sure.  But  to  suggest 
somehow  that  what  we  are  saying  on 
SALT,  and  what  we  will  say  on  testing 
and  ABM.  is  going  to  short-circuit  an 
agreement.  Just  does  not  deal  with  re- 
ality. It  Is  a  wonderful  debating  point. 
and  I  hope  you  make  it  over  and  over 
and  over  agidn.  but  it  is  completely 
and  totally  irrelevant. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  quota- 
tions cited  tm  the  other  side  of  this 
issue.  A  couple  of  people  who  I  happen 
to  respect,  have  commented  on  the  op- 
posite view.  One  is  Gen.  David  C. 
Jones,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  he  says,  "there  is  not 
even  a  marginal  military  reason  for  ex- 
cee^ng  the  SALT  limits."  Then,  Oen. 
Brent  Scowcroft.  "Yes.  I  think  we 
should  comply  with  SALT  II.  There 
are  restraints  in  the  treaty  on  the  So- 
viets, which,  however  modest,  are 
better  than  having  no  constraints  at 
alL" 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today.  We  are  talking  about  an 
effort  to  maintain  some  modicum  of 
restraint.  This  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  trust  the  Soviets  not  to  build  up 
their  offensive  capability  is  totally 
absurd.  Because,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  in  this  debate,  we  are  also  talk- 
ing about  potentially  deploying  a  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  that.  But  if  we  do, 
the  easiest  thing  to  do  to  overcome  it 
is  to  add  more  offense.  So  not  only  are 
we  tearing  up  an  agreement  that  is  in 
our  security  interests,  but  the  Soviets 
have  a  very  definite  reason  why  they 
should  take  advantage. 

They  can  say,  "No,  we  did  not  want 
to  do  this.  We  did  not  want  to  break 
these  terms.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration broke  out,  and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  respond." 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  point.  But,  more  im- 
portantly, the  fundamental  premise 
on  which  arms  control  is  based,  that 


somehow  restraint  makes  sense  for 
both  sides,  is  In  SALT  II.  But  beyond 
that,  all  of  the  counting  rules,  all  of 
the  proced\u-es  that  allow  for  arms 
control  to  go  forward  are  a  result  of 
very  carefully  crafted,  on-going  negoti- 
ations. 

Please  support  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  support  the  Dicks  amendment  call- 
ing for  mutual  United  States  ar)d  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  the  sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Support  for  this  amendment  would  simply  be 
reaffirmation  of  similar  action  the  Congress 
has  taken  in  the  past  on  this  issue. 

I  further  urge  my  coiieagues  to  oppose  the 
Broomfield  substitute  which  has  ttie  effect  of 
undermining  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  thereby  altow- 
ing  the  Soviets  to  enlarge  their  nuclear  arse- 
nal in  ways  the  treaty  now  prevents  them  from 
doing. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment is  passed,  the  Soviets  coukl: 

More  than  double  the  size  of  their  current 
nudear  arsenal  from  over  9,000  to  20,000  nu- 
clear weapons;  and 

Make  United  States  verificatkin  more  diffi- 
cult arxl  impede  United  States  intelligence  of 
Soviet  nuclear  activities. 

This  past  August,  as  an  amendment  to  tfie 
fiscal  year  1987  Defense  authorization  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  225-186,  language  cutting  off  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  launchers  in  excess  of  the  nu- 
merical sublimits  contained  in  tfie  SALT  II 
Treaty  for  as  long  as  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n  re- 
mains within  those  sublimits. 

These  numerical  limits  are  important  t>e- 
cause  ttiey  are  tfie  major  sublimits  of  the 
treaty — which  sets  ceilings  on  the  numt>er  of 
MIRVd  launchers  on  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and 
fieavy  kxxnbers  carrying  cruise  missiles  that 
each  superpower  can  have.  In  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  we 
were  assured  by  administration  witnesses  that 
these  limits  had  never  been  violated  by  ttie 
Soviet  Union.  Why  then  shouM  these  con- 
straints on  Soviet  weapons  development  be 
abandoned?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shoukj 
constrain  Soviet  weapons  development,  not 
encourage  it. 

In  supporting  this  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  authorization  bill,  the  Con- 
gress expressed  Its  opposition  to  United 
States  abandonment  of  the  SALT  arms  con- 
trol regime  with  nothing  to  replace  it  and  we 
demonstrated  our  support  for  maintaining  the 
existing  restraints  on  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces  found  in  ttie  SALT  agreements.  These 
restraints  are  just  as  important  today. 

Another  Important  factor  that  everyone  is 
rightfully  concerned  about  is  verification  of  our 
arms  control  agreements.  If  we  abandon  ttie 
SALT  regime  altogether.  United  States  verifi- 
catk)n  would  be  more  difficult  and  United 
States  uncertainty  and  anxiety  over  enhanced 
Soviet  nuclear  warfighting  capabilities  would 
increase.  SALT  II  requires  the  Soviets  to  give 
advance  notificatkjn  of  tests  and  to  avoid  vari- 
ous concealment  activities  with  which  tfie  So- 
viets are  in  compliance.  Without  these  re- 
straints, tfie  threat  of  a  surprise  Soviet  attack 
would   become  more  possible  and   United 


States  knowledge  of  overall  Soviet  deptoy- 
ments  would  be  reduced. 

While,  final  action  in  this  issue  as  reflected 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution, 
dkJ  not  call  for  funding  cuts,  it  dkj  contain 
strong  policy  language  urging  tfie  President  to 
continue  observing  the  SALT  II  Treaty  subli- 
mits for  as  tong  as  tfie  Soviet  Union  does  like- 
wise. 

The  President,  however,  unwisely  chose  to 
ignore  tfie  wisdom  of  our  allies  and  tfie 
wisdom  of  a  bipartisan  majority  in  Congress 
wfien  he  exceeded  tfie  limits  of  tfie  SALT  II 
Treaty  by  deptoying  tfie  131st  heavy  bomber 
carrying  cruise  missiles  last  year.  This  action 
calls  into  question  tfie  credibility  of  the  admln- 
istratKKi's  commitment  to  a  comprehensive 
arms  control  polk:y.  It  also  altows  tfie  Soviet 
Unk>n  tfie  opportunity  to  exploit  United  States 
noncompliance  with  the  treaty. 

Some  may  say  tfiat  in  tfie  5  months  since 
tfie  United  States  has  been  out  of  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  Soviets  have  not 
exceeded  tfie  sublimits  and  have  not  engaged 
in  a  massive  arms  buildup.  In  my  view,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  trust  the  Sovi- 
ets forever  to  stay  in  compliance  with  the  sut>- 
limits.  The  point  is  that  now  the  Soviets  are 
free  to  add  to  their  nuclear  arsenal  where 
before  they  were  constrained.  The  purpose  of 
our  action  today  is  to  put  these  restraints  back 
on  tfie  Soviets. 

If  nothing  else,  United  States  and  Soviet  ad- 
herence to  tfie  SALT  sublimits  would  demon- 
sfate,  as  an  interim  measure,  a  good  faith 
effort  toward  further  reductions  in  tfie  strategk: 
arsenals  of  both  superpowers.  In  my  judg- 
ment, maintaining  a  good  faith  commitment  to 
a  comprefiensive  arms  control  policy  by  the 
superpowers  is  of  primary  importance. 

Support  for  the  Dicks  amendment  would  re- 
affirm the  congressional  view  that  some  con- 
sti'aints  on  the  Soviet  arsenal  are  better  tfian 
no  constraints  on  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

I  tfierefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Dicks  amendment  calling  for  mutual 
United  States  and  Soviet  adherence  to  the 
SALT  II  sublimits. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ttie 
Broomfield  substitute  which  would  result  in 
abandonment  of  the  only  regime  in  place 
today  tfiat  imposes  constraints  on  tfie  Soviet 
sti^ategic  arsenal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  245,  noes 
181,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  88] 
AYES-245 
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Ackerman 

Applegate 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Berman 

Alexander 

Atkins 

BevlU 

Anderson 

AuCoin 

BiagKl 

Andrews 

Bates 

BUbray 

Anthony 

Bellenson 

Boehlert 

Boggs 
Bolaod 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boaco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 
CUy 
CUnger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Davis  (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 

DlnceU 

Dixon 

Dormelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Karly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BiUrakls 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 


Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

Ball  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (Cn*) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

NOES— 181 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 


Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Peaae 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WilUams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioGuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

GaUegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 


Gradlson 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukena.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 


McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyen 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisteky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
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Combest 
de  la  Garza 


McDade 
McKlnney 

D  1530 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Coml)est 
against. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIEU) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Cliainnan, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfikld: 
At  the  end  of  page  117  (at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  of  division  A),  add  the  following  two 
new  sections: 

SEC  .  LIMITATIONS  ON  DEPLOYMENT  OF  STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  CONSISTENT 
Wrra  EXISTING  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  end  of  the  60  day  period  tie- 
ginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  deployment  or  maintenance  of— 

(1)  launchers  for  more  than  820  intercon- 
tinental baUistlc  mIssUes  carrying  multiple 
independenUy  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs): 


(3)  launchers  for  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1.300  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
carrying  MIRVs  and  submarines  launched 
l)alllstic  missiles  carrying  MIRVs: 

(3)  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1,320 
launchers  de8crit>ed  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
heavy  iMmbers  equipped  for  air  launched 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  six  hundred  kilometers:  or 

(4)  a  number  of  MIRVs  on  an  individual 
iMdlistic  missile  in  excess  of  the  limitations 
included  in  the  SALT  11  agreement,  its 
agreed  statements  and  common  understand- 
ings; 

unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  has  exceeded  the 
limitations  specified  in  any  of  the  limita- 
tions specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4).  Such  certification  shall  l)e  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  certification. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  submarine  launched  tiaUistic 
missiles  equipped  with  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  are  launch- 
ers of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missUes 
equipped  with  multiple  Independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  and 

(2)  air  launched  cruise  missiles  are  un- 
manned, self-propelled,  guided,  weapon  de- 
livery vehicles  which  sustain  flight  through 
the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of 
their  flight  path  and  which  are  flight  tested 
from  or  deployed  on  aircraft. 

(c)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  notify  Congress  of 
his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

SBC    .  SOVIET  SALT  II  COMPUANCE  CONOmON 
ON  U.S.  COMPUANCE 

No  provision  of  this  Act  relating  to  United 
States  compliance  with  the  provisions  or 
limitations  contained  in  the  document  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
shall  take  effect  until  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  or  limitations  of  such  docu- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  156,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

It  is  the  Chair's  intention  to  allow 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  arms  control  negotia- 
tions should  be  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union— not  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Recent  attempts  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues for  selective  adherence  of  the 
unratified  and  expired  SALT  II  agree- 
ment reveal  how  current  legislation  is 
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belnc  used  for  United  States-Soviet  ne- 
gotiations. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  send  the  Soviet  Union  selec- 
tive sifljials  on  SALT  n.  Such  signals 
only  tell  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  can 
pick  and  choose  the  provisions  of 
SALT  n  which  it  wants  to  honor. 
Such  an  arrangement  codifies  Soviet 
violations  by  providing  a  line-Item  veto 
over  SALT  n. 

Congressional  pressure  for  selective 
compliance  with  SALT  n  especially 
undercuts  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 

As  for  my  amendment— it  is  simple 
and  to  the  point.  We  should  not  be 
asked  to  selectively  support  the  subli- 
mits of  the  SALT  11  agreement  if  it  is 
convenient  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  do  more.  We  must  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obey  the  entire  SALT  II 
agreement. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  such 
SALT  n  violations  as  the  deployment 
of  the  New  SS-25  and  the  continued 
encryption  of  missile  telemetry.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  respond 
constructively  and  those  violations 
continue  today. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  address 
this  problem  in  a  very  simple  and 
honest  way.  It  says  that  any  adher- 
ence to  the  limitations  of  SALT  II 
which  are  imposed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  authorization  shall  not  take 
effect  until  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  fuU 
compliance  with  all  of  the  SALT  n 
agreement.  As  a  result,  my  amend- 
ment takes  into  account  all  provisions 
of  the  SALT  n  agreement— not  simply 
numerical  provisions. 

By  supporting  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reverse  Soviet  arms  control  vio- 
lations, counter  the  Soviets'  military 
buildup,  and  if  necessary  force  the  So- 
viets to  continue  to  seriously  negotiate 
in  good  faith  in  Geneva.  For  these  im- 
portant reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  in 
opposition  to  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  all  of  us  understand  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment  is  simply  to  undo  the  vote 
that  we  have  Just  taken. 

It  is  highly  probable,  and  certainly 
Mr.  BROOMriELD  would  assert  It  Is 
proven,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated SALT  n  by  proceeding  with  two 
new  missUes.  the  SS-X-24  and  the  SS- 
X-25.  That  is  reasonably  plain,  I 
think. 

It  is  also  true,  of  coiu-se,  that  the 
United  States  since  1983  has  decided 
to  make  exactly  the  same  violation. 
We  decided  to  proceed  with  the  MX 
and  with  the  Midgetman. 


So  we  are  In  a  situation  where  there 
Is  a  Soviet  violation  and  there  is  a 
United  States-Intended  violation,  one 
that  we  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  commit  4  years  ago. 

Under  those  circiuutances  the 
effect  of  the  Broomfield  amendment  1b 
simply  to  say  that  SALT  n  numerical 
limitations  are  dead,  because  there  are 
those  two  balanced  violations.  We  are 
not.  I  trust,  about  to  turn  back  on  the 
policy  that  we  adopted  in  1983.  The 
BCX  is  already  built,  and  I  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  proceed  with  the  Midg- 
etman. and  the  Soviets  have  certainly 
moved  ahead  with  the  SS-X-24  and 
the  SS-X-25. 

Thus,  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment, 
however  superficially  pleasing  it  may 
seem,  the  real  effect  of  what  we  are 
doing  is  to  say  that  the  vote  that  we 
Just  took  on  behalf  of  the  SALT  II  nu- 
merical limitations  is  vitiated. 
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I  suggest  that  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever. If  my  colleagues  want  to  punish 
the  Soviets  for  a  violation,  as  Indicated 
in  my  previous  remarks  during  general 
debate,  I  suggest  not  punishing  them 
in  a  way  which  hurts  us  worse  than  It 
hurts  them.  We  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciary of  these  numerical  limitations. 
They  have  had  to  destroy  more  weap- 
ons than  we  have  to  comply  with 
them.  If  they  are  wiped  away,  the  So- 
viets can  put  more  missiles  in  place, 
more  warheads  in  place  a  lot  faster 
than  we  can. 

So  this  kind  of  response  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever.  Let  us  pick  some  re- 
sponse that  helps  us  and  hurts  the  So- 
viets instead  of  picking  a  response  that 
hurts  us  and  helps  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  BROGMFIEIiD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Basham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  some  major 
misconceptions  regarding  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Many  proponents  of  the  amendment  to  hold 
the  United  States  to  SALT  II  limits  claim  that 
the  administration  is  not  doing  erKXjgh  to 
enact  real  arms  control.  What  has  SALT  II 
done  for  arms  control?  Well,  for  starters, 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  have  quadrupled  in 
15  years;  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  have  nearly 
doubled  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  and,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  at  least  two  new 
types  of  ICBM's  have  been  Introduced. 

In  addition,  proponents  claim  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
in  the  numerical  limits  of  this  treaty.  Why? 
Whether  or  not  this  treaty  exists,  the  Soviets 
are  free  to  add  7,000  new  warheads  to  their 
arsenal  in  the  next  3  years  alone.  If  tfie  usual 
Soviet  treaty  compliance  record  can  be  ex- 
pected, the  Soviets  could  maintain,  almost 
within  treaty  bounds,  over  20,000  nuclear  war- 
heads. Obviously,  the  law  of  decreasing  mar- 
ginal utility  would  dictate  that  the  Soviets  don't 
need  this  many  warheads— they  already,  with 


the  SS-18  alone,  have  all  strategic  targets  in 
the  United  States  covered  with  at  least  two 
warheads. 

What  has  the  United  States  done  during 
this  time?  While  the  U.S.S.R.  has  expanded  its 
launchers,  missiles,  missile  throw  weight  and 
wartiead  numbers  under  SALT  II,  tt>e  United 
States  has  consistently  decreased  its  launch- 
ers, and  we  now  have  the  smallest  number  of 
launchers  that  we  have  had  in  20  years.  In  ad- 
dition, the  overall  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
maintained  by  the  United  States  has  dropped 
20  percent  since  the  late  1970's. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  arms  control  can  work. 
But,  by  mandating  compliance  with  an  outdat- 
ed and  unrealistic  treaty,  we  jeopardize  both 
our  strategic  position  and  throw  a  huge  obsta- 
cle In  front  of  any  delicate  arms  negotiations 
by  showing  tfie  Soviets  that  they  are  free  to 
violate  treaty  limitations  with  no  proportional 
response  by  the  United  States.  Thus,  support- 
ing any  amendment  to  hold  the  United  States 
to  SALT  II  limits  would  weaken  the  United 
States  significantty  and  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino],  a 
member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Presi- 
dent has  provided  detailed  reports  on 
Soviet  violations  to  arms  control 
agreements.  We  have  constantly  raised 
the  compliance  problems  with  the  So- 
viets at  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  as  well  as  In  direct  meet- 
ings between  the  President  and  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  You 
can't  go  much  higher  than  that. 

As  a  result,  we  cannot  afford  to  se- 
lectively ratify  SALT  II  sublimits— 
where  the  Soviets  may  presently  be 
complying— without  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  all  SALT  provisions— some  of 
which  the  Soviets  are  clearly  violating. 

The  amendment  before  us  attempts 
to  address  this  concern  by  providing 
that  nothing  In  this  act  concerning  se- 
lective adherence  to  SALT  II  limita- 
tions shall  take  effect  until  the  Soviets 
are  in  compliance  with  all  provisions 
of  the  SALT  II  agreement.  SALT  II  is 
a  comprehensive,  integrated  package 
with  interlocking  components.  Numer- 
ical and  qualitative  provisions— and 
violations — cannot  be  separated.  In 
short,  the  Soviets  signed  the  SALT  II 
agreement  and  this  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  call  upon  them  to 
live  up  to  their  commitment  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  that  agreement,  pro- 
visions that  Jimmy  Carter  called  es- 
sential. 

For  these  important  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fascell],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who 
Is  the  proponent  of  the  amendment; 
nevertheless,  I  have  to  oppose  it,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  what  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Is,  is  to  undo  the 
amendment  we  just  agreed  to.  There  is 
no  point  that  I  can  see  of  value  in 
going  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill, 
and  so  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  and  sus- 
tain the  vote  we  Just  agreed  to. 

Aside  from  that,  it  is  just  not  a  good 
policy,  it  seems  to  me,  since  we  have 
no  treaty  which  has  been  amply  re- 
ferred to  on  both  sides.  What  we  tire 
talking  about  is  a  guideline,  and 
whether  or  not  there  are  violations, 
and  that  is  disputed. 

I  will  say  that  there  are  violations, 
from  my  point  of  view,  and  whether  or 
not  they  can  satisfactorily  be  resolved 
in  the  Special  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, or  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  in  the  ongoing 
negotiations  that  are  taking  place  in 
Geneva  right  now  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  saying 
that  in  the  meantime,  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  adopt  a  policy,  if  the  Soviets 
are  willing  to  do  it,  the  sublimits  of 
this  agreement. 

Right  now  we  are  negotiating,  but  at 
least  we  have  something  in  the  interim 
untU  such  time  as  we  get  an  agree- 
ment. That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  just  sustained.  There  Is  no 
point  now  in  coming  along  and  undo- 
ing It  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. 

I  voted  for  the  Dicks  amendment, 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  so  doing. 

I  consider  this  amendment  an  abso- 
lutely responsible  refinement  of  the 
Dicks  amendment  for  this  reason:  It 
makes  clear  that  both  numbers  and 
trust  are  important. 

President  Carter  said  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly when  he  advocated  SALT  II 
that  it  barred  encryption,  and  if 
people  did  not  abide  by  that  bar,  we 
would  be  able  to  determine  that  easily 
and  unequivocally,  take  it  to  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
and  if  we  did  not  get  a  fair  response, 
abrogate  the  agreement.  President 
Carter  clearly  said  encryption  alone 


would  be  such  a  significant  violation 
of  SALT  II  that  it  would  Justify  abro- 
gating the  agreement. 

We  must  pay  attention  to  the  en- 
cryption that  has  been  going  on  at  this 
time,  because  encryption  erodes  trust. 
Right  now,  when  we  are  moving  for- 
ward rapidly  in  arms  negotiations,  if 
there  is  one  message  we  need  to  send 
to  oiu*  Soviet  partners  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  It  is  that  we  must  be  able  to 
trust  that  there  will  be  compliance 
when  compliance  is  negotiated,  and 
there  will  not  be  violations  of  positions 
in  treaties  that  are  specifically  barred. 
Both  nimjbers  and  rudimentary  com- 
pliance are  critical  for  a  peacful  world. 

I  urge  adoption  to  the  Broomfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  that  I  wish  you  could 
have  it  both  ways  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  you  cannot. 

The  problem  with  the  Broomfield 
amendment  is  that  any  violation,  how- 
ever trivial,  would  free  the  administra- 
tion from  the  commitments  that  are 
made  imder  the  Dicks  amendment  and 
under  the  SALT  II  agreement. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  This  is  a 
dangerous  amendment  as  a  principle 
of  law,  because  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  we  have  created  the 
sec.  They  are  supposed  to  resolve 
those  things.  What  you  are  now  saying 
is  that  Congress  is  going  to  undercut 
the  ability  of  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  and  the  administra- 
tion to  resolve  these  disputes.  That  is 
a  serious  mistake  in  judgment,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Members  of  our 
side  should  vote  against  the  Broom- 
field amendment  in  support  of  Dicks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  5  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentlemam  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  history  of  SALT  II  was  that  in 
1979.  President  Carter  withdrew  It 
from  the  Senate  for  further  consider- 
ation as  a  response,  dare  I  say  propor- 
tional response,  to  the  Soviets  invad- 
ing Afghanistan. 

If  It  was  not  fit  to  be  followed  then, 
why  is  it  any  better  8  years  later  after 
the  Soviets  are  still  fighting  a  bloody, 
brutal  war  in  Afghanistan? 

Our  response  to  their  continued 
fighting  of  that  war  is  to  Ue  down  and 
play  dead.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Maybe  what  has  happened  since 
1979  when  President  Carter  took  it 
away  from  the  Senate  has  made  things 
better. 


I  suggest  when  they  shot  down  KAL 
007  that  should  be  on  the  debit  side, 
not  the  credit  side  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  suggested  when  they  mur- 
dered Major  Nicholson  and  phjrsically 
barred  him  from  getting  medical  at- 
tention, that  should  be  on  the  debit 
side,  not  the  credit  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Who  benefits  by 
supporting  the  Dicks  amendment.  Cer- 
tahily  not  our  negotiators,  who  have 
one  less  chip  to  work  with,  one  less 
thing  to  bargain  for.  You  have  taken 
that  away. 

The  only  benefit  goes  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  we  exceed  the  numerical 
sublimits,  that  could  be  our  propor- 
tional, and  I  suggest  less  than  propor- 
tional, response  to  the  Soviets  violat- 
ing far  more  important  parts  of  SALT 
n,  such  as  new  weapons  systems,  such 
as  encrypting  telemetry. 

We  let  them  get  away  with  literally 
murder,  and  our  response  is  to  tie  our 
hands?  That  Is  dumb.  That  Just  does 
not  make  sense. 

I  do  not  know  why  you  are  doing  it, 
except  it  is  a  bash  Reagan;  and  if  that 
makes  you  feel  good,  I  guess  go  with 
it,  but  it  does  not  help  America,  and  it 
does  not  help  our  national  security. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  the 
situation  that  we  now  face. 

The  committee  has  voted  to  adopt 
my  amendment  on  interim  restraint 
which  was  the  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  for  5V^  years,  and  a 
policy  that  was  in  our  national  securi- 
ty interests. 
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If  we  now  vote  for  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  we  will  negate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Dicks  amendment.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Broomfield  amendment  because  It 
would  deal  with  the  minor  violations 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  away  with  the 
limits  in  the  SALT  II  agreement.  That 
is  a  mistake.  Under  the  poUcy  set  out 
in  SALT  I,  the  ABM  agreement,  in 
SALT  II,  we  created  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  to  resolve 
these  disputes.  So  this  amendment  is 
in  my  judgment  political  in  nature,  it 
would  negate  the  previous  vote  in  the 
name  of  compliance. 

You  simply  cannot  not  have  it  both 
ways.  You  have  to  be  either  for  Inter- 
im restraint,  be  for  the  policy  that 
Reagan  followed  for  5%  years,  or  you 
are  for  tearing  up  the  last  limit  on  of- 
fensive weapons.  I  would  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  if  they  want  an  unrelenting  arms 
race,  if  they  want  the  Soviets  to  be 
able  to  add  four  warheads  to  all  308  of 
their  SS-18's,  if  they  want  to  let  the 
Soviets,  with  their  hot  production 
lines,  build  more  offensive  capability. 
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tben  vote  for  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment. 

We  do  not  have  a  similar  capacity  to 
respond.  President  Reagan  said  It  best 
of  all.  he  said.  "When  I  became  Presl- 
dmt  I  found  out  that  they  could  add 
more  than  we  could  in  the  short 
term."  And  that  Is  why  we  are  saying 
to  you.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  lid  on  the 
offoislve  arms  race,  vote  down  the 
Broomfleld  amendment  and  vote  for 
the  Dk^  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  IBx. 
Chaiiman.  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Dowmr]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  interesting  point.  What  we  do 
here,  none  of  us— probably  all  of  us 
are  guilty  of  it;  on  the  one  hand  we 
say,  "I  voted  for  the  Dicks  amendment 
because  I  am  for  arms  control  but 
then  again  I  distrust  the  Russians  and 
I  wanted  to  prove  to  my  conservative 
friends  that  I  am  Just  as  hard  line  as 
they  are  and  I  voted  for  Broomfleld." 

Well.  Broomfleld  negates  Dicks.  You 
cannot  be  for  arms  control.  Interested 
in  the  process  of  arms  control  and  sup- 
port Broomfleld.  So  to  those  of  you 
who  want  to  have  it  both  ways  by 
voting  (me  way  and  then  voting  the 
other,  you  would  have  it  only  one  way. 
You  cannot  step  on  the  "gas"  of  arms 
control  by  voting  for  Dicks  and  then 
put  the  "brakes"  on  by  voting  for 
Broomfleld  and  being  anjrway  consist- 
ent arouind  this  place.  Your  actions 
here  in  the  process  will  speak  very 
clearly  about  your  interest  in  the  proc- 
ess of  arms  control  by  voting  for 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  consultative  agreement  connec- 
tion has  never  been  used,  never  been 
used  in  its  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan CMr.  BBOOMnsLD]  has  3  minutes 
remaining  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

For  those  who  feel  as  though  they 
want  to  vote  to  at  least  say  that  there 
is  something  positive  about  this  over- 
all framework,  this  is  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  and  do  it  within  the  confines 
of  voting  for  something  that  says  the 
Soviets  ought  to  stop  cheating.  Ronald 
Reagan  told  them  on  two  separate  oc- 
catdbms.  directly  to  Gorbachev.  "If  you 
stop  cheating,  we  will  live  within  the 
framewoiiL."  That  is  what  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  says.  "U  you  stop 


cheating,  we  will  start  living  within 
the  framework."  It  is  not  a  great 
framework  because  we  go  from  5.000 
warheads  to  14.000  warheads.  It  is  not 
arms  control,  it  is  sanctioned  arms 
buildup.  But  if  you  want  to  vote  for 
this  framework,  and  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  frameworlc  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  stop  their  cheat- 
ing. I  think  that  makes  the  most 
sense.  We  can  turn  this  vote  around  on 
the  Dicks  amendment,  we  can  say  we 
support  some  framework  here,  we  can 
vote  for  it.  we  cannot  pull  out  the  rugs 
from  imder  on  negotiators  and  INF 
and  we  can  send  a  clear  message  about 
cheating  and  we  can  still  have  a  vote 
to  support  some  framework  of  this 
sanctioned  arms  buildup. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Broomfleld 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  wrap  up  this  debate.  I  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RoemkrI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
RomxR]  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  in 
the  last  few  minutes  by  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment and  provision  just  passed  in  the 
House,  the  Dicks  provision,  that  the 
Broomfleld  initiative  would  negate 
Dicks.  Not  true.  Dicks  said.  "We 
adhere  unless  they  violate."  Broom- 
fleld says.  "We  adhere  if  they  adhere." 

The  truth  is  every  Member  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  wants  peace.  The 
truth  is  every  Member  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  says  we  are  making 
progress  toward  same. 

Why?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  this  administration,  with 
some  "baby  help"  from  this  Congress 
has  strengthened  America's  hand  in 
the  negotiating  table  and  it  comes 
down  to  this:  Will  we  make  progress 
through  strength  or  by  unilaterally 
saying,  "We  will  tie  our  hands"?  In 
this  kind  of  negotiation,  America  must 
be  for  peace  and  maintain  its  strength, 
otherwise  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
be  meeting  with  us  day  after  day  after 
day. 

It  seems  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  believe  the  Soviets  before  they 
believe  our  President.  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  on  the 
record  that  way. 

Broomfleld  does  not  negate  Dlclcs;  it 
makes  the  dream  for  peace  come  a  lot 
closer. 

Support  Mr.  Broomfielo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Brooktield]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RIOOKOKDVOR 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  189,  noes 
231.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  89] 
AYES-189 


Archer 

Hastert 

Petri 

Armey 

Hefley 

Pickle 

BadhAm 

Henry 

Porter 

Baker 

Herger 

PurseU 

BaUenger 

HUer 

QuUlen 

Barnard 

HoUoway 

Ravenel 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Bateman 

Houghton 

Rhodes 

Bentley 

Huckaby 

Rlnaldo 

Bereuter 

Hunter 

Ritter 

BevUl 

Hutto 

RoberU 

BUbray 

Hyde 

Robinson 

BiliraUs 

Inhofe 

Roemer 

BUley 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Johnson  (CT) 

Roukema 

Brown  (CO) 

Kasich 

Rowland  (CT) 

Buechner 

Kemp 

Saikl 

Bunnlng 

Kolbe 

Sazton 

Burton 

Konnyu 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Schuette 

Chandler 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Idincaster 

Sensenbrenner 

CUnser 

LatU 

Shaw 

Coats 

Lent 

Shumway 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Coughlin 

Ughtfoot 

Skelton 

Courter 

Upinskl 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Crane 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE> 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daub 

Lott 

Smith  (TX) 

Davis  (U.) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Davis  (MI) 

Lujan 

(OR) 

DeLay 

IiUkens.  E>onald 

Smith,  Robert 

DeWine 

Lungren 

(NH) 

Dickinson 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

DioGuardi 

Madlgan 

(OR) 

Doman  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Dreler 

Martin  (ID 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Dyson 

MazzoU 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Stratton 

Emerson 

McCoUum 

Stump 

English 

McDade 

Sundquist 

Erdreich 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Fawell 

McGrath 

Swindnll 

Fields 

McMiUan  (NO 

TaUon 

Flippo 

Meyers 

Tauzin 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Taylor 

Oallegly 

MiUer  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

(3allo 

MiUer  (WA> 

Upton 

Oekas 

Molinari 

Vander  Jagt 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Vucanovich 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Goodling 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weber 

Gradison 

Myers 

Weldon 

Grandy 

Nelson 

Whittaker 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Wilson 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Wolf 

HaU(TX) 

Oxiey 

Wortley 

Hammerschmidt  Packard 

WyUe 

Hansen 

Parris 

Young  (AK) 

Harris 

Pashayan 
NOES-231 

Young (PL) 

Ackerman 

Boland 

(Super 

Akaka 

Boner  (TN) 

Can- 

Alexander 

Bonior  (MI) 

Chapman 

Anderson 

Bonker 

ChappeU 

Andrews 

Borski 

Clarke 

Anthony 

Bosco 

Clay 

Applegate 

Boucher 

Coelho 

Aspin 

Boxer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Atkins 

Brennan 

Collins 

AuCoin 

Brooks 

Conte 

Bates 

Brown  (CA) 

Conyers 

Beilenson 

Bruce 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Bryant 

Coyne 

Berman 

Bustamante 

Daniel 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Darden 

Boehlert 

Campbell 

DeFazio 

Boggs 

Cardin 

Dellums 
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Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

RahaU 

Dicks 

Kennedy 

Rangel 

DlngeU 

Kennelly 

Ray 

Dtxon 

KUdee 

Richardson 

Donnelly 

Kleczka 

Ridge 

Dorgan(ND) 

Kolter 

Rodino 

Dowdy 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

Downey 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Durbin 

Lantos 

Rostenkowskl 

Dwyer 

Leach  (lA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dymally 

Leath  (TX) 

Roybal 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Russo 

F.rkart 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Savage 

Espy 

Levin  (MI) 

Evans 

Levine  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Fascell 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schneider 

Fazio 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schroeder 

Feighan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Schumer 

Fish 

MacKay 

Sikorski 

Flake 

Manton 

Sisisky 

Florio 

Markey 

Skaggs 

PogUetU 

Martinez 

Slattery 

Foley 

MaUui 

Staughter  (NY) 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Smith  (PL) 

Frank 

McCloskey 

Smith  (lA) 

Frost 

McCurdy 

Snowe 

Garcia 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Oejdenson 

McMillen  (MD) 

Spratt 

Oephardt 

Mfume 

St  Germain 

Gibbons 

Mica 

Staggers 

Gllckman 

MiUer  (CA) 

Stalltngs 

Gonzalez 

MlneU 

Stark 

Gordon 

Moakley 

mokes 

Grant 

Mollohan 

Studds 

Gray  (Hi) 

Moody 

Swift 

Gray  (PA) 

Morella 

Synar 

Green 

Morrison  (CT) 

Tauke 

Guarini 

Mrazek 

Thomas  (GA) 

HaU(OH> 

Murtha 

Torres 

Hamilton 

Nagle 

Torricelli 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Towns 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Traficant 

Hayes  (IL) 

Nowak 

Traxler 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oakar 

Udall 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Vento 

Hertel 

Obey 

Visclosky 

Hochbrueckner    Olln 

Volkmer 

Horton 

Ortiz 

Walgren 

Howard 

Owens  (NY) 

Watkins 

Hoyer 

Owens  (UT) 

Waxman 

Hubbard 

PanetU 

Weiss 

Hughes 

Patterson 

Wheat 

JacolK 

Pease 

Whitten 

Jeffords 

Penny 

Williams 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pepper 

Wise 

Jones  (TN) 

Perkins 

Wolpe 

Jontz 

Pickett 

Wyden 

Kantorski 

Price  (IL) 

Yates 

Kaptur 

Price  (NO 

Yatron 

NOTVOTING- 

-13 

Aruiunzlo 

de  la  Gaiza 

Murphy 

Barton 

Pord(TN) 

Sharp 

Combest 

Gaydos 

Valentine 

Oaig 

Jones  (NO 

Crockett 

McKinney 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McKinney  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Barton  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  156.  it  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  ABM  Missile  Treaty  for  1 
hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate.  It 
is  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  HtmrKR  or 
Robinson,  or  their  designee,  contained 
in  Report  100-82.  which  is  not  subject 
to  amendment.  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Weloom,  or 
his  designee,  contained  in  Rei}ort  100- 
82.  which  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  or,  in  his 
stead,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  turn  to  sec- 
tion 224  of  the  bill.  This  language  was 
put  In  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  It  was  also  reinserted  in  the 
bill  in  the  so-called  Aspin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  to  the  House  basically 
what  the  committee  has  done  in 
adopting  this  language  as  it  applies  to 
the  ABM  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee's language,  and  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  House  basically  and 
briefly  what  the  committee  has  done. 

Essentially,  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  to  require  the  President  to 
follow  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  every  President  has  fol- 
lowed since  President  Nixon  signed  It 
In  1972. 

By  putting  these  provisions  in  the 
bill,  we  are  not  putting  new  restric- 
tions on  the  President.  The  ABM 
Treaty,  having  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
President  is  bound  to  uphold  it  by  his 
oath  of  office. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  signed  on  May 
26,  1972,  and  ratified  on  August  3, 
1972,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  Until  Octo- 
ber 6,  1985,  both  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  imderstood  the 
treaty  to  have  a  settled  meaning.  Since 
that  meaning  was  commonly  accepted 
for  over  13  years,  it  is  called  imder- 
standably  the  "traditional  interpreta- 
tion." 

What  is  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion? Quite  simply,  the  traditional  In- 
terpretation permits  research  and 
some  development  of  ABM  or  strategic 
defense  systems,  but  it  prohibits  field 
testing  and  engineering  development 
of  all  but  fixed  land-based  systems— 
unless,  of  course,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty.  In  other  words, 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  read  to  mean  that 
neither  party  will  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based. 


D  1620 


Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  who  was  direcU»' 
of  the  Research.  Development.  Test- 
ing and  Engineering  Department  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
ratified,  and  who  was  our  chief  scien- 
tist in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  third-ranking  official  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  ABM  treaty  and  familiar 
with  the  oversight  and  development  of 
our  own  Safeguard  System  and  in 
touch  with  the  treaty  negotiations, 
provided  this  explanation  of  the 
treaty  when  it  was  being  ratified— and 
I  quote  Dr.  Foster's  own  statement: 

Article  V  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  or  components  that 
are  sea-based,  air  based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.  Constraints  Imposed  by  the  phrase 
"development  and  testing"  would  be  I4>pli- 
cable  only  to  that  portion  of  the  "advanced 
development  stage"  following  laboratory 
testing,  i.e.,  that  stage  which  is  verifiable  by 
national  means.  Therefore,  a  prohibition  on 
development— the  Russian  word  is  "cre- 
ation"—would  begin  only  at  the  stage  where 
laboratory  testing  ended  on  ABM  compo- 
nents, on  either  a  prototype  or  bread-board 
model. 

This  was  the  meaning  given  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
and  it  is  the  meaning  virtually  all  of 
our  principal  negotiators  give  to  the 
treaty:  Gerard  Smith,  the  chief  negoti- 
ator: Lt.  Gen.  Royal  Allison,  the  senior 
military  adviser.  John  Rhinelander. 
the  legal  adviser,  and  Harold  Brown, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  delegates  and 
a  memljer  of  the  negotiating  team. 

It  is  also  the  meaning  we  ask  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  follow  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Until  October  1985,  everyone  agreed 
that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Even  this  administration.  In 
its  Annual  Impact  Statements  on 
Arms  Control,  interpreted  the  treaty 
In  this  manner. 

For  example,  prior  to  October  of 
1985.  the  SDIO.  the  Strategic  Defense 
Office,  issued  a  report  in  which  it  indi- 
cated that  it  was  bound  by  these  re- 
strictions in  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
Judge  Sofir,  who  has  subsequently  de- 
veloped a  broader  interpretation  or  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
admits  that  the  SDIO.  the  SDI  Office 
itself,  and  I  quote  from  him.  "Express- 
ly embraced  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty." 

In  October  1985.  the  administration 
annoimced  that  it  had  found  another 
meaning  in  the  treaty.  Under  its  "reln- 
terpretation."  the  treaty  does  not  ban 
development  and  testing  of  mobile/ 
space  ABM  systems  if  they  are  based 
on  "physical  principles"  other  than 
those  incorporated  In  the  ABM  sys- 
tems current  in  1972.  when  the  treaty 
was  made. 

Gerard  Smith,  our  chief  negotiator, 
has  said  that  interpreting  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  this  new  manner,  to  allow 
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development  of  ABM  systems  based  on 
"new  physical  piindples,"  is  like  inter- 
preting the  Volstead  Act  to  allow  the 
sale  of  liquor.  General  Allison,  the 
senior  military  advisor  to  the  ABM  ne- 
gotiators, has  said:  "Nowhere  did  I  im- 
derstand  that  we  retained  the  right  to 
development  and  full-scale  testing  of 
new  systems." 

What  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  saying  in  this  bill  is  simple  and 
fundamental.  We  are  saying.  "ISx. 
President,  this  Is  a  treaty  we  are  con- 
struing. It  is  not  an  installment  sales 
contract  or  the  trust  indenture  to  a 
subordinated  debenture.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  for  a  lawyer's  contrived 
or  clever  interpretation.  This  is  a 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  solemnly  made  ought  to  be 
solemnly  kept." 

What  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  saying  is  as  simple  and  funda- 
mental as  that.  If  the  President  be- 
lieves that  we  should  alter  or  abandon 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  language  of  our 
biU  does  not  foreclose  that  course  of 
action.  It  simply  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  use  the  way  out  proArided 
by  Article  XV  of  the  treaty. 

These  provisions  are  as  simple  and 
fundamental  as  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  uphold  this  treaty,  the 
law  of  our  land,  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  given  to  it  by  our  delegates 
when  it  was  negotiated,  by  our  offi- 
cials when  it  was  ratified,  and  by  the 
conduct  and  statements  of  both  par- 
ties for  the  past  13  years. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  strike,  and  for  these 
fundamental  principles  as  contained  in 
thebilL     

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  not  as 
complicated  as  some  people  may  think 
it  is.  It  can  be  complicated:  a  number 
of  the  articles  and  the  provisions  of 
the  ABM  agreement  are  complicated. 
But  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
fairly  simply  principle.  It  is  a  new 
principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
it  is  called,  peacemeal  enforcement  of 
agreements. 

I  have  laid  out  a  lot  of  placards  here 
in  front  of  the  audience,  not  so  that 
they  will  be  on  television;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  cameras  can  see  all  of 
them.  The  people  in  the  Chamber  can 
see  them.  The  point  is  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  made  up  of  many,  many  pro- 
visions. It  has.  I  believe,  17  articles  and 
7  agreed  statements.  It  has  got  article 
1  through  17,  and  it  has  got  7  agreed 
statements. 

Those  together,  in  total,  constitute 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  gentleman  who 
is  against  my  particular  amendment 
that  will  be  forthcoming  has  stated 
that  there  is  no  problem  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  and  that  the 
language  that  Mr.  Aspiii  put  in  the 
committee  bill  represents  the  treaty. 
It  does  not  represent  the  treaty.  The 


only  thing  that  was  put  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  was  one,  small  piece  of  the 
treaty  which  is  article  5.  One  of  these 
placards.  Of  the  17  provisions,  it  is 
one-seventeenth  of  the  articles.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  the  one  that  the  Soviet 
Union  relies  on  when  they  say.  "We 
want  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  you  Is 
very  simple.  Mr.  Weldok  is  going  to 
come  up  in  a  little  while  and  he  will 
have  an  amendment  that  will  allow 
this  House  to  finally  express  what  it 
has  wanted  to  say  for  years  and  that  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  substance.  He  is  going 
to  come  up  and  do  that. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
that  this  is  not  cut-and-dried.  This 
little,  small  piece  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt 
and  by  Mr.  Aspin  is  only  a  small  piece 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  piece  that  the 
Russians  rely  on  when  they  push  for  a 
narrow  interpretation.  Because  if  you 
read  article  5,  it  says  that  the: 

United  States  shall  not  develop,  test  or 
deploy  an  ABM  system  which  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based. 

On  its  face,  that  sounds  pretty  clear. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  get  down  to 
agreed  statement  D  that  was  put  in 
there  for  a  reason,  and  it  says,  and  I 
quote: 

The  parties  agree  that  In  the  event  ABM 
systems  based  on  other  physical  principles 
and  Including  components  capable  of  substi- 
tuting for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launch- 
ers or  radars  are  created  In  the  future.  Spe- 
cific limitations  on  such  systems  and  their 
components  would  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. 

Now.  that  puts  a  little  ambiguity  in 
this  treaty.  Is  it  a  narrow  treaty?  Are 
they  saying  that  you  absolutely 
caimot  build  lasers  or  that  you  can  or 
you  are  only  restricted  if  you  build 
missiles,  if  you  build  radars? 

This  treaty  was  put  together  in  1972. 
The  leading  architect,  in  my  estima- 
tion, aside  from  Gerard  Smith,  the 
ABM  Treaty,  one  of  our  major  nego- 
tiators that  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  rely  on  is  Paul  Nitze.  Paul 
Nitze  says,  "No,  we  do  not  have  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  this  treaty." 
He  said,  "This  is  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion because  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1972, 
would  not  agree  to  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty." 

D  1630 

Paul  Nitze,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, says.  "I  tried  to  get  them  to  agree 
to  a  narrow  interpretation.  I  asked 
them  to  do  it.  They  kept  dodging  me." 
Let  me  give  you  his  direct  quotes: 
The  Soviets  repeatedly  opposed  having 
the  treaty  cover  devices  other  than  these 
components. 

He  is  referring  to  the  traditional 
radars,  missiles,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  want  to  have 
something  limiting  lasers. 


They  pointed  out— 

This  is  the  Russians— 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  know  what  the 
components  of  a  system  based  on  a  technol- 
ogy not  then  employed  would  look  like,  how 
they  could  be  defined  and  how  they  should 
be  regulated. 

They  said  that  if  you  haven't  built 
it,  how  can  you  regiilate  it?  How  can 
you  ban  it? 

Mr.  Nitze  concluded: 

I  remain  convinced  that,  though  the  n.S. 
negotiators.  Including  me,  attempted  to 
achieve  a  ban  on  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-based  and  other  mobile  devices 
capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  compo- 
nents, we  failed  to  do  so  with  the  degree  of 
certainty  that  is  necessary  for  important 
international  agreements.  All  we  achieved, 
in  a  form  the  Soviets  would  consider  binding 
on  themselves,  was  a  ban  on  deployment, 
not  on  the  creation  of  such  systems  and 
components. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Nitze  is  sajring: 
I  went  out  and  tried  to  get  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation  in    1972   and   the  Soviet  Union 
evaded  me.  They  would  not  give  us  this  in- 
terpretation. 

In  fact,  when  we  tried  to  put  it  right 
here  in  our  article  IV  where  it  would 
have  explicitly  said  any  future  systems 
are  also  banned,  the  Soviets  demanded 
that  that  be  deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  making  this  point.  I 
hope  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  listening  as  intently  as 
those  who  are  here,  because  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  California  is 
making  is  extremely  important.  Not 
only  has  the  Soviet  Union  now  tried  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  debate  in  the 
original  interpretation  of  the  ABM, 
they  are  themselves  interpreting  it 
with  every  ambiguity  and  every  oppor- 
tunity for  themselves  to  go  far  beyond 
what  it  is  they  are  requiring  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  so  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  not  only  a  key  debate,  it 
is  a  key  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  that  this  amendment  is 
an  important  amendment,  an  impor- 
tant statement  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  to  not  only  what  we 
are  saying  about  the  ABM  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  about  what  we  want 
this  administration  to  do. 

The  President  himself  is  looking 
right  now  at  what  type  of  interpreta- 
tion he  is  going  to  identify  with. 
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I  would  suggest  that  those  Members 
who  believe  in  strategic  defense,  who 
believe  in  the  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  defense,  as  I  do 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  be- 
lieve in  deployment,  have  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  put  into 
place  the  type  of  strategic  defense  for 
the  future  of  this  coimtry  that  not 
only  is  an  important  one  for  our  own 
selves,  our  own  people  and  our  own  de- 
terrent, but  one  that  would  match 
that  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent 
over  $150  billion  in  the  last  20  years 
developing. 

So  this  is  a  key  debate.  This  is  a  key 
amendment.  I  just  hope  our  colleagues 
who  are  not  here  on  the  floor  are 
spending  some  time  in  their  offices 
watching  this  debate  and  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  very  important 
issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  articulate  speaking  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  just  make  an  offer  to  the 
other  side.  If  we  want  to  reaffirm  sup- 
port of  the  ABM  Treaty,  let  us  do  it. 
let  us  take  the  entire  ABM  Treaty, 
like  I  have  got  laid  out  here,  with  17 
articles  and  7  agreed  statements,  and 
let  us  put  it  in  the  armed  services  bill 
and  let  us  reaffirm  it. 

Let  us  say  that  we  cannot  spend  any 
money  in  violation  of  this  and  lay 
down  all  the  provisions,  not  just  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  treaty,  that  is  arti- 
cle V.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  do  not 
see  any  offers  forthcoming  from  the 
other  side.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  full  House  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  reaffirming  the  ABM  Treaty. 
We  are  talking  about  reaffirming  the 
one  portion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
relying  on  in  trying  to  drive  Ronald 
Reagan  into  a  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  treaty.  They  are  the  ones  who 
rejected  the  narrow  interpretation. 

Ambassador  Nitze  lays  it  out  and  we 
should  not  now  hand  it  over  to  them, 
now  that  it  is  not  to  their  advantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise  informally  in 
order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message. 
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nlcated  to  the  House  by  Mrs. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


The 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore 
MoAKLEY)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


(Mr. 


The 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Wku>on]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  will 
be  directing  my  comments  primarily  to 
one  specific  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  will  be  extending  my  com- 
ments to  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  later  today  where  we  will  in 
fact  go  on  record  as  a  body  for  the 
first  time  with  a  recorded  vote  as  to 
whether  or  not  Krasnoyarsk  is  in  fact 
a  direct  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment does.  It  is  very  simple,  very 
straight-forward.  It  says,  are  we  as  a 
body  going  to  recognize  Krasnoyarsk 
as  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Over  the  past  several  years  many  of- 
ficials, administration  officials  and 
arms  control  experts  claimed  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  ABM  Treaty 
on  several  occasions.  We  are  still  de- 
bating whether  all  these  claims  qual- 
ify as  true  Soviet  ABM  violations;  but 
there  is  almost  tmiversal  agreement 
that  the  large  phased-array  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk  is  an  out  and  out  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  I  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  states  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  not 
to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  territory  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  that  they  will  not  provide  a 
base  for  such  a  defense.  However,  each 
country  is  allowed  ABM  radars  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  Early  warning 
radars  must  be  deployed  along  the  pe- 
riphery of  national  borders  and  orient- 
ed outward.  This  allows  for  early 
warning  of  an  attack,  but  prevents 
battle  management  capabilities. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  site  is  locat- 
ed 750  kilometers  in  the  interior  of  the 
Soviet  Union— clearly  not  on  Russian 
territory  Iwrders.  Furthermore.  Klras- 
noyarsk  radars  are  oriented  inwards 
toward  a  border  4,000  miles  away. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  used  for  space  track- 
ing and,  therefore,  does  not  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  But  its  angling  and 
siting  are  not  optimally  suited  for 
space  tracking.  Furthermore,  a  space 
tracking  radar  can  readily  be  convert- 
ed for  early  warning  and  battle  man- 
agement use.  In  my  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  Krasnoyarsk  is  intended  to  be 
part  of  a  Soviet  ABM  network.  Most 
everyone  agrees  with  this  assessment. 

Consider  these  views  from  the  ad- 
ministration: 

President  Reagan  stated  in  the  1987 
report  on  Soviet  noncompliance  with 


arms  control  agreements  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  comply  with 
six  past  arms  agreements  and  that  the 
construction  of  a  missile  detection  and 
tracking  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Perle,  as  recently  as  this  morning, 
again  reaffirmed  his  position  that  the 
Soviets  have  clearly  violated  the  ABM 
agreement  through  the  installation  at 
Krasnoyarsk. 

Ken  Adelman,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
said: 

Despite  all  the  focus  on  SDI's  effect  on 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  threats  to  the  treaty 
lie  elsewhere.  They  lie,  first  and  foremost, 
in  the  Soviets'  clear  violation  of  the  treaty 
by  the  location  and  orientation  of  a  new, 
large  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
has  likewise  made  the  same  statement, 
it  is  in  fact  a  violation,  as  has  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz. 

What  does  the  press  say? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  sites  form  a  Soviet 
ABM  capability  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  treaty  restrictions  limiting  such 
defenses  to  either  a  capital  city  or  a 
missile  field,  and  that  "with  construc- 
tion of  an  ABM  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
even  die-hard  apologists  concede  the 
Soviets  are  in  violation." 

The  Washington  Post  says: 

Most  of  those  who  previously  hesitated  to 
call  it  a  violation  of  the  1972  antiballistic 
missile  treaty  have  stop|>ed  hesitating.  It 
has  become  very  hard  to  deny  that  the  Sovi- 
ets set  out  shortly  after  the  treaty  was 
signed  on  a  course  specifically  blocked  by 
the  treaty,  that  they  stonewalled  through 
years  of  American  efforts  to  Induce  them  to 
admit  it  or  correct  it  and  persist  on  that 
course  to  this  day. 

The  New  York  Times  editorializes 
that  "If  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  can 
space-track,  the  legal  function  for 
which  the  Russians  say  it  is  designed, 
it  can  also  do  early  warning  and 
maybe  missile  defense." 

It  is  clear  violation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  all  these  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25, 
1984] 

How  Now  ON  Crkatimg? 

President  Reagan  Monday  sent  a  50-page 
secret  document  to  Congress  detailing  what 
the  administration  called  "an  expanding 
pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  possible  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements."  Press 
coverage  was  muted,  as  the  administration 
apparently  hoped  it  would  be.  The  New 
York  Times  used  quote  marks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
what  It  called  a  "fact  sheet"  describing  the 
report  for  public  benefit.  The  principal  im- 
plication the  president  himself  had  drawn 
was  that  "better  treaty  drafting"  and  more 
workable  verification  procedures  would  be 
needed  in  future  arms  negotiations. 

In  short,  few  people  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment are  ready  yet  to  face  the  true  implica- 
tion of  Soviet  cheatinr.  It  is  extremely  dan- 
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ceroui  to  V&  and  Free  World  security  to 
Mtotiate  and  abide  by  anns  agreements 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  keep.  The 
meaase  this  American  vacillation  sends  to 
If oaooWs  generals  and  politburo  chieftains 
is  that  they  can  cheat  at  no  cost.  The  Amer- 
icans, they  win  believe,  have  been  immobi- 
liaed  by  the  politics  of  arms  control— the 
hope  and  belief  that  arms  control  treaties 
do  in  fact  limit  the  construction  and  deploy- 
ment of  aims. 

In  combination  with  other  ABM  violations 
not  dted.  such  as  radar  testing  and  surface- 
to-air  miasOe  deployments  nearby.  With  the 
Soviets  building  screens  against  our  bomb- 
ers and  submarines,  plus  extensive  dvil  de- 
fenses, the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent 
fence  becomes  increasingly  suspect  To  the 
extent  that  the  Soviets  gain  an  edge,  their 
threatening  propaganda  messages  to  the 
West  become  more  credible,  as  we  learned 
last  summer  when  they  stimulated  a  signifi- 
cant unilateral  dissnnament  groundswell  in 
the  VS.  and  Europe. 

Other  Soviet  violations  include  develop- 
ment of  an  Illegal  second  nuclear  missile, 
the  SS-X-2S  or  PL-S.  a  drasUc  addition  to 
the  firepower  of  the  old  S8-13.  Some  14  nu- 
clear tests  above  the  limits  of  the  1963  test- 
ban  treaty  have  given  the  Soviets  high  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  their  arsenal.  Final- 
ly, the  report  charges  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  encrypting  missile  tests  above  allow- 
able levels.  This  prevents  our  fully  monitor- 
ing Soviet  capabilities  and.  of  course,  treaty 
violations. 

L«st  week,  a  group  led  by  former  Carter 
negotiator  Paul  Wamke  met  to  chastise  Mr. 
Reagan  for  "insufficient"  evidence  of  viola- 
tions that  lack  "stategic  significance" 
anyway.  The  administration  shouldn't  be 
raising  questions  that  might  prevent  us 
fnnn  entering  into  further  agreements,  they 
concluded.  Aside  from  the  tortured  logic  of 
that  argument,  it's  bard  to  know  what  you 
dont  know:  if  the  Soviets  have  been  encod- 
ing their  tests,  who  can  say  what  they're 
building?  Former  CIA  analyst  David  Sulli- 
van estimates  that  Moscow  has  stockpiled 
more  than  4.000  delivery  vehicles,  compared 
with  2.2S0  aUowed  under  SALT  and  1.850  in 
the  UJS.  arsenal. 

Meanwhile,  the  n.S.  is  required  to  signifi- 
cantly weaken  its  own  forces.  Since  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office,  America  has  dismantled 
or  has  made  plans  to  dismantle  26%  to  33% 
of  its  existing  mega  tonnage,  mostly  to  con- 
form to  SALT  n.  As  Mr.  Reagan  noted  in  a 
recent  speech,  the  UjS.  nuclear  arsenal  is  at 
a  3&-year  low. 

Back  when  these  treaties  were  being  nego- 
tiated, a  phalanx  of  n.S.  leaders— Henry 
Kissinger,  Melvin  UOrd,  Gerard  Smith, 
James  Schlesinger,  Harold  Brown,  Zbigniew 
Brezlnsid— went  before  Congress  to  promise 
that  if  a  situation  like  today's  ever  devel- 
oped, we  would  cancel  out.  In  1972,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  Mr.  Laird  told  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son that  substitution  of  heavy  missiles  for 
the  S8-11  would  be  considered  a  clear-cut 
violation.  Yet  when  the  Soviets  deployed 
the  88-19,  four  times  the  throw-weight  of 
the  88-11,  no  abrogation  followed. 

Kven  Jimmy  Carter  was  clear  about  the 
consequences  of  cheating.  He  told  Congress 
In  1979  that  Soviet  violation  of  Just  one  key 
clause,  the  encryption  provisions  would  un- 
dercut the  whole  treaty.  His  defense  secre- 
tary, Harold  Brown,  outlined  a  sensible  n.S. 
policy  before  Congress:  "The  issue  will  not 
be  whether  we  could  prove  a  case  to  a  Jury. 
We  do  not  need  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  nor  even  evidence  we  can  discuss  in 
detail."  he  said.  "If  a  problem  were  not  re- 


solved ...  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend .  .  .  abrogation." 

No  doubt  some  advisers  have  been  telling 
the  president  how  clever  it  would  be  to 
accxise  the  Soviets  of  cheating  but  do  noth- 
ing, playing  to  doves  and  hawks  alike.  That 
strategy  may  be  worse  than  ignoring  viola- 
tions altogether.  The  Kremlin  now  luiows 
that  even  If  it's  caught  and  accused,  the 
Westerners  will  Issue  a  pardon. 

By  falling  to  take  actions  that  follow  logi- 
cally from  the  evidence,  Mr.  Reagan  casts 
doubt  on  the  evidence  itself.  By  his  response 
so  far  to  Soviet  cheating,  Mr.  Reagan  is  tell- 
ing the  public  not  to  take  him  seriously. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  13, 

19841 

Ah  Aims-CoifTROL  duvma 

(By  Carhks  Lord) 

Four  years  ago,  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  1980s  would  be  marked  by  a 
new  realism  in  the  American  approach  to 
arms  control.  The  failure  of  arms  control  to 
constrain  the  Soviet  military  buildup  of  the 
1970s  had  become  generally  apparent:  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  shattered 
whatever  hopes  continued  to  be  harbored 
for  detente  and  stopped  in  its  tracks  the 
second  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
(SALT  ID.  The  election  of  Ronald  Reagan 
brought  to  power  an  administration  that 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  n.S.-Soviet  military  balance  and 
was  disposed  to  lay  at  least  some  of  the 
blame  for  this  on  the  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions generated  by  the  advocates  of  arms 
control  and  on  the  political  dynamics  of  the 
"arms-control  process."  This  skepticism 
about  the  virtues  of  arms  control  seemed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  Congress.  To  the  Incautious 
observer,  it  very  much  looked  as  if  the 
Reagan  administration  had  a  clear  mandate 
to  take  the  problem  of  arms  control  and  fix 
it. 

Instead,  of  course,  the  past  four  years 
have  witnessed  a  surge  of  anti-nuclear  feel- 
ing in  the  coimtry  at  large.  And  among  the 
intellectual  and  policy  elite  there  has  been  a 
renewal  of  enthusiasm  for  arms  control  that 
seems  remarltably  untempered  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  recent  past.  As  the  1984  presi- 
dential election  approaches,  the  Democratic 
hopefuls  have  vied  with  one  another  in  sup- 
port for  new  arms-control  initiatives  of 
varying  degrees  of  irresponsibility.  More 
surprisingly,  the  president  has  come  imder 
steady  pressure  from  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress and  from  elements  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration to  demonstrate  ever  new  flexibility, 
including  unilateral  concessions,  in  arms- 
control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  demonstrative  Soviet  walk- 
outs from  negotiations  on  nuclear  weapons, 
and  in  spite  of  the  moimting  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations  of  existing  agreements. 

VERinCATIOlf  AND  COMPLIANCE 

Nothing  is  more  revealing  of  the  dubious 
impulses  animating  the  unilateralist  arms- 
control  revival  than  the  failure  of  its  cham- 
pions to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
verification  and  compliance.  For  many 
years,  arms-control  enthusiasts  have  paid 
lip  service  to  the  need  for  effective  verifica- 
tion of  agreements,  but  have  failed  to 
devote  serious  attention  to  the  operational 
and  political  difficulties  (as  opposed  to  the 
technical  limitations)  that  face  any  verifica- 
tion effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  efficacy  of 
existing  verification  methods  and  aproaches 
has  been  consistently  overstated,  while  com- 
pliance problems  have  been  played  down. 


Above  all,  the  evidence  that  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  decade  or  so  of  Soviet 
violations,  near-violations,  exploitation  of 
loopholes  and  negotiating  deception  has 
been  treated  in  cavalier  and  exculpatory 
fashion,  when  it  has  not  been  simply  ig- 
nored. As  if  the  purpose  and  context  of 
agreements  were  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
issue,  the  U.S.  government  has  been  asked 
to  concern  itself  only  with  violations  In  a 
strictly  legal  sense.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
expected  to  employ  standards  of  legality 
which,  though  proper  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  domestic  law.  are  wholly  inap- 
propriate to  a  situation  where  (Russian)  wit- 
nessses  cannot  be  forced  to  appear,  evidence 
is  incomplete  (or  deliberately  withheld), 
soiuces  cannot  always  be  revealed  because 
of  intelligence  sensitivities,  and  the  law 
itself  lacks  an  authoritative  neutral  inter- 
preter. Ambiguities  in  factual  evidence  or  in 
the  language  of  agreements  have  been 
taken  by  many  as  sufficient  reason  for  disre- 
garding possible  violations.  Not  only  have 
Soviet  explanations  been  credited  that  were 
palpably  false;  arms-control  advocates  have 
actually  constructed  briefs  for  hypothetical 
Soviet  positions  of  greater  ingenuity  than 
anything  the  Soviets  themselves  were  able 
to  come  up  with.  And  even  where  a  legal  vio- 
lation is  recognized  as  certain  or  highly 
probable,  its  signifiance  tends  to  be  dis- 
missed. In  all  cases  (but  most  notably  in  the 
area  of  Soviet  anti-ballistic  missUe  activity), 
evidence  for  violations  has  been  dealt  with 
in  piecemeal  and  isolated  fashion,  with  little 
attempt  to  see  it  in  the  broad  context  of 
Soviet  compliance  behavior  generally  or  of 
Soviet  strategic  intentions. 

This  complex  of  attitudes  is  currently 
facing  its  most  severe  test.  A  report  submit- 
ted by  President  Reagan  to  Congress  on 
Jan.  23  lays  out  the  results  of  an  intensive 
study  of  the  evidence  for  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance with  arms-control  agreements  in  seven 
areas.  In  one  of  these  areas — chemic&l  and 
biological  warfare— the  U.S.  has  for  some 
time  formally  accused  the  Soviets  of  violat- 
ing the  relevant  agreements.  Despite  strenu- 
ous and  continuing  efforts  to  discredit  these 
charges,  they  have  been  confirmed  by  refu- 
gees and  by  independent  analyses  carried 
out  in  a  number  of  European  countries.  Of 
the  other  issues,  the  most  significant  con- 
cerns the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972.  The  construction  of  a  phased-array 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  (BMBIW) 
radar  by  the  Soviets  near  Krasnoyarsk  in 
southern  Siberia— in  contravention  of  the 
treaty  requirement  that  such  radars  can 
only  be  deployed  at  locations  on  the  nation- 
al periphery  and  oriented  outward— opens 
an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Soviet  compliance  behavior.  If  Soviet  activi- 
ties in  the  chemical  and  biological  area  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  imambiguous  treaty 
violations  of  major  military  significance,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  the  first  unambiguous 
treaty  violation  whose  military  significance 
bears  importantly  and  directly  on  the  U.S.- 
Soviet strategic  nuclear  balance. 

The  intent  of  the  relevant  provision  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  to  prevent  either  party 
from  creating  the  base  for  a  territorial  ABM 
system  by  building  a  network  of  BMEW 
radars  that  could  be  used  not  only  to  warn 
of  a  missile  attack  but  also  to  aid  in  the 
tracking  and  interception  of  incoming  nucle- 
ar warheads.  While  there  is  room  for  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
and  similar  radars  already  in  operation  on 
the  Soviet  periphery  were  specifically  de- 
signed to  perform  an  ABM  "battle  manage- 
ment" function,  they  have  an  inherent  ca- 


pability to  perform  that  function.  And  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  radar  as  weU  as 
its  location  near  a  number  of  ICBM  deploy- 
ment areas  suggest  that  its  primary  purpose 
is  indeed  ballistic  missile  defense. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  contained  a  claim  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  primarily  for 
space  tracking  rather  than  early  warning  or 
missile  defense  and  is  thus  allowed  under 
the  treaty.  That  is  simply  false.  WhUe  the 
president's  report  stops  short  of  simply  call- 
ing the  radar  a  violation  (it  uses  the  phrase 
"almost  certainly"- for  reasons  that  have 
not  been  explained). 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
both  how  it  fits  into  the  overaU  picture  of 
Soviet  ABM-related  activities  and  what  it 
reveals  about  Soviet  intentions.  What  is 
worrisome  is  not  the  Soviet  BMEW  radar 
net  by  itself,  but  its  potential  when  linked 
with  other  air  defense  and  ABM  radars  and 
interceptor  missiles.  For  years,  the  Soviets 
have  taken  advantage  of  ambiguities  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  develop  and  test  air-defense 
systems  against  ballistic  missile  targets,  and 
they  have  developed  small  ABM  radars  that 
probably  could  be  rapidly  deployed 
throughout  Soviet  territory.  Should  the  So- 
viets choose  to  free  themselves  from  the 
treaty's  constraints,  they  would  now  have  in 
place  the  long  lead-time  elements  that 
would  permit  rapid  expansion  to  an  effec- 
tive nationwide  ABM  system.  As  for  Soviet 
intentions,  the  very  fact  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  a  deliberate  and  massive  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  must  raise  ominous 
questions  alwut  their  next  moves. 

BAlfKBUFT  APPROACHES 

What  is  to  be  done?  While  no  one  will 
deny  that  it  is  difficult  to  devise  effective 
strategies  for  response  to  violations,  it  is 
also  clear  that  current  approaches  have 
proved  to  be  bankrupt  tmd  are  no  longer  an 
effective  deterrent  to  further  violations.  To 
continue  to  pretend  that  all  compliance 
issues  can  be  resolved  simply  through  pa- 
tient discussion  with  the  Soviets  in  confi- 
dential channels  such  as  the  Standing  Con- 
sulUtive  Commission  is  perfectly  idle.  This 
view  assumes  that  all  compliance  issues  rest 
on  misimderstanding  and  that  both  parties 
are  dealing  in  good  faith,  whereas  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

What  are  needed  are  real  penalties— with- 
drawal from  agreements  or  suspension  of 
partictilar  provisions,  and  political  and  mili- 
tary countermeasures.  The  U.S.  has  never 
exacted  such  penalties  for  any  Soviet  action 
in  any  arms-control  area.  Unless  and  until 
we  do.  the  Soviets  will  grow  more  brazen  yet 
in  their  disregard  for  treaty  obligations,  and 
the  U.S.  will  approach  ever  more  closely 
that  condition— familiar  from  the  annals  of 
Western  disarmament  efforts  In  the  1930s— 
where  generous  forbearance  and  blind  hope 
give  way  to  impotence  and  appeasement. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5. 1985] 
The  Kbasnotarsk  Radar 

A  year's  further  disctission  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  respecting  iU  arms  control 
obligations  has  produced  more  of  a  consen- 
sus than  most  people  had  thought  possible. 
The  release  of  President  Reagan's  latest 
congressionally  mandated  report  on  "Soviet 
noncompliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments" makes  this  clear. 

The  main  thing  that  has  happened  since 
the  last  report  Is  that  public  attention  has 
focused  on  one  alleged  violation— the  Kras- 


noyarsk radar.  Most  of  those  who  previously 
hesiUted  to  caU  it  a  violation  of  the  1972 
Antiballlstic  MissUe  Treaty  (ABM)  have 
stopped  hesitating.  It  has  become  very  hard 
to  deny  that  the  Soviets  set  out  shortly 
after  the  treaty  was  signed  on  a  course  spe- 
cifically blocked  by  the  treaty  that  they 
stonewalled  through  years  of  American  ef- 
forts to  induce  them  to  admit  it  or  correct  it 
and  persist  on  that  course  to  this  day. 
Fewer  people  remain  to  say  that  it  really 
doesn't  matter  all  that  much  and  that,  in 
any  event,  it's  wrong  to  talk  about  it  in 
public. 

Some  Americans  feared— others  hoped— 
that  official  efforts  to  nail  the  Kremlin  on 
this  violation  would  urunvel  the  whole  arms 
control  process.  This  has  not  happened: 
President  Reagan  and  the  Russians  are 
headed  back  to  full-scale  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  But  there  have  been  other  major 
consequences.  The  American  standards  for 
verification  of  new  agreements  have  been 
toughened.  And  major  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  of  an  American  defense 
against  ballistic  mlssUes— this  is  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  president's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  Unlike  the  Soviet  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  this  program,  in  its  current, 
research  phase,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  few  Soviets  have  hinted  that,  if  Moscow 
felt  it  could  avoid  public  embarrassment,  it 
might  find  a  way  to  halt  construction  on  the 
radar  or  otherwise  signtil  that  it  understood 
American  sensitivities.  But  of  course 
Moscow  had  years  to  do  Just  that,  and  so  far 
has  chosen  not  to,  even  though  it  was  being 
discreetly  pressed  on  the  matter  by  Ameri- 
cans of  very  different  political  persuasions. 

Is  there  not  someone  in  the  Kremlin  with 
the  wit  to  recognize  the  immense  Soviet  in- 
terest in  quietly  unfolding  a  few  tarpaulins 
at  the  Siberian  construction  site?  What  a 
pity  that  its  political  radar  is  so  inferior  to 
that  huge  electronic  radar  being  built  at 
Krasnoyarsk. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  28. 1987] 
Radar  Trap,  amd  Opportuhity 

The  United  SUtes  is  building  missile 
warning  radars  at  Thule  in  Greenland,  a 
Danish  territory,  and  Pyllngdales  In  Britain. 
Soviet  officials  and  some  Americans  assert 
these  violate  the  Antiballlstic  MissUe 
Treaty.  The  issues  is  being  debated  this 
week  in  Denmark,  too.  American  critics  sug- 
gest halting  construction  if  the  Russians 
wUl  stop  buUding  an  almost  certainly  Ulegal 
missUe-sensing  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  in  Si- 
beria. The  proposal  is  )x>th  a  trap  and  an 
opportunity. 

A  straight  trade  is  the  wrong  idea.  The 
American  radars  do  not  appear  to  violate 
the  treaty.  But  the  recent  Soviet  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  problem  at  Krasnoyarsk  needs 
to  be  expired,  not  spumed. 

BuUt  inland,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  af- 
fronte  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  permits  such 
radars  only  on  the  edge  of  a  nation's  terri- 
tory. The  device  is  a  large  phased  array 
radar,  in  which  the  beam  is  moved  electroni- 
cally instead  of  by  a  steerable  dish.  These 
powerful  Instnunents  can  serve  several  uses, 
like  space  tracking,  early  warning  of  missUe 
attack  and  direction  of  interceptors  against 
missUes  aimed  at  targets  within  their  beam. 

That's  why  the  framers  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  specified  that  all  early  warning 
radars  should  be  on  a  country's  borders 
facing  outward,  physically  precluding  them 
from  serving  in  an  antimissUe  missUe  role.  If 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  can  space  track,  the 
legal  function  for  which  the  Russians  say  it 


Is  designed,  it  can  also  do  early  warning  and 
maybe  missUe  defense.  By  any  reasonable 
reading  of  the  treaty,  the  radar  is  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Only  after  the  United  States  complained 
did  the  Soviet  Union  object  to  the  new 
Thule  and  Fyllngdales  radars.  It  suggested 
work  on  aU  three  radars  should  cease.  But 
the  seeming  symmetry  of  the  clever  sugges- 
tion vanishes  on  inspection.  The  ABM 
Treaty  permitted  the  early  warning  radars 
then  existing  at  Thule  and  Fyllngdales.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  permits  modernization.  Fol- 
lowing a  decision  of  President  Carter's,  the 
AdmiiUstration  is  replacing  the  old  steerable 
dish  radars  at  the  two-sites  with  large 
phased  array  radars.  This  wiU.  true,  vastly 
Increase  the  radars'  coverage  and  cac>acity 
to  define  targeU.  StiU.  the  radars  are  at 
sites  covered  by  the  treaty,  with  the  same 
early  warning  function  as  before. 

Critics  now  argue  that  the  new  radars  are 
impermissible.  Replacing  a  steerable  dish 
with  a  phased  array  radar,  they  say.  is  like 
buUdlng  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  place  of  a 
wood  stove  and  calling  it  modernization. 
More  specifically,  a  section  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  caUed  Agreed  Statement  F,  prohib- 
its phased  array  radars  as  large  as  those 
planned  for  Thule  and  Fyllngdales.  But 
modernization  Is  generaUy  permitted,  re- 
gardless of  technology,  and  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  Agreed  Statement  F  accepts 
early  warning  radars  at  both  sites. 

Given  the  Administration's  foUy  in  repu- 
diating the  second  strategic  arms  treaty,  its 
critics  are  right  to  fear  It  may  seize  on  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  to  undermine  the  ABM 
Treaty,  too.  But  contriving  to  equate  the 
Thule  and  Fyllngdales  upgrades  with  Kras- 
noyarsk Is  not  the  answer. 

The  Administration's  lofty  dismissal  of 
the  Soviet  offer  is  not  the  right  response 
either.  With  creative  diplomacy,  Kras- 
noyarsk could  be  the  lever  for  clearing  up 
other  doubtful  Soviet  activities  as  weU  as 
questions  about  Thule  and  Fyllngdales. 
Fixing  these  issues  in  existing  arms  treaties 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  any  new 
agreement. 

Then  there  is  the  opinion  of  other 
experts:  the  Stanford  University's 
Center  for  International  Security  and 
Arms  Control  said  that  although  the 
administration  reports  18  treaty  viola- 
tions, only  1  violation  actually  exists— 
Soviet  construction  of  a  large  radar 
near  Krasnoyarsk. 

Such  vigorous  defenders  of  ABM  as 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  say  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
is  a  clear-cut  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  center  for  defense  information 
said  in  a  1987  report  that— 

The  United  SUtes  has  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned over  some  Soviet  SALT  related  ac- 
tivities and  should  pursue  them  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
new  Soviet  radar  under  construction  near 
Krasnoyjtfsk  •  •  •  Is  among  several  issues 
that  warrants  serious  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  Soviets. 

Even  the  National  Campaign  to  Save 
the  ABM  Treaty,  in  their  most  recent 
summary  booklet  for  new  freshmen 
Members,  concedes  that  "the  location 
of  the  new  Soviet  LPAR  under  con- 
struction at  Krasnoyarsk  Is  a  likely 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty." 
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What  does  Congress  say? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  recall  a  letter 
that  was  signed  by  23  of  my  colleagues 
from  this  body  on  March  20,  1985, 
that  was  directed  to  General  Secretary 
Oorbachev.  and  in  that  letter  the 
Members  of  this  body  sUted  that  they 
were  concerned  with  Krasnoyarsk. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELIX)N.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frraoj^Uomia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  have  the  letter  that 
was  siffied  by  Members  of  this  body 
expressing  to  Mr.  Oorbachev  an  out- 
rage over  the  construction  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  before  it  was  com- 
pleted?^ 

Mr.  WELDON.  Not  only  the  outrage 
over  the  construction— and  I  am  going 
to  submit  this  document  for  the 
Rkord— but  more  importantly,  and  I 
quote  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter, 
"But  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  construc- 
tion question  must  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved if  we  are  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing treaty  on  antiballistic  missiles  or 
make  progress  on  other  important 
arms  control  issues." 

Signed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  by  23  col- 
leagues of  this  body. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  op  Rkpkxsdttativxs, 
Waihington,  DC,  March  20,  1985. 
Hon.  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee, 
of  the  Communiat  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  V.S.S.R. 

DcAK  Mr.  OxmRAi.  Sbcxrart:  Let  xia  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  and  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  our  condolences 
upon  the  death  of  Chairman  Konstantin 
Chemenko. 

Certainly  one  of  Chairman  Chemenko's 
most  important  decisions  was  to  resume 
talks  on  strateg^ic  weapons  with  the  United 
States.  In  a  like  fashion,  we  applaud  your 
commitment  to  persevere  with  these  talks. 
As  you  assume  the  mantle  of  leadership,  we 
wish  to  renew  to  you  our  desire  for  peaceful 
and  prosperous  relations  between  our  two 
nations. 

Now  that  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  resumed 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  we  wish  to  share 
our  concerns  with  you  about  an  issue  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess, and  the  continued  viability  of  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

We  write  as  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess In  general  and  to  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
particular.  We  believe  that  the  latter  was  a 
significant  achievement  and  that  its  preser- 
vation is  in  the  interest  of  both  our  coun- 
tries. We  also  believe  that  adherence  to  ex- 
isting treaties  is  a  necessity  in  order  for 
future  agreements  to  be  possible. 

Experts  in  the  field  who  have  served  in 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  come  to  the  deeply  disturbing 
conclusion  that  the  radar  system  currently 
being  constructed  at  Krasnoyarsk,  once  it 
becomes  operational,  will  violate  provisions 
of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  limiting  the  loca- 
tion of  early  warning  radars  to  the  periph- 
ery of  either  country. 


If  this  problem  is  not  resolved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  it  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  the  arms  control 
process.  Not  only  will  additional  arms  con- 
trol efforts  to  strengthen  the  ABM  Treaty, 
regarding    space-based    or    other    systems, 
become  much  more  difficult,  but  continued 
substantive  and  political  support  for  the 
ABM   Treaty   Itself   in   the   Congress   and 
among  the  American  people  will  be  eroded. 
We  would  add  our  hope  that  other  out- 
standing compliance  issues  can  also  be  re- 
solved, including  particularly  the  level  of 
Soviet  encryption  for  missile  testing.  The 
best  avenue  for  this  resolution  would  be 
through  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion. But  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  construc- 
tion question  must  be  satisfactorily  resolved 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  existing  Treaty  on 
Antl-Balllstic  Missiles  or  make  progress  on 
other  important  arms  control  Issues. 
Sincerely, 
Les   Aspin,   Norman   D.   Dicks,   Robert 
Garcia.  Nicholas  Mavroules,  Robert  G. 
Torricelli,  Stephen  J.  Solaiz,  Howard 
L.  Berman,  Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  John 
P.  Murtha,  Howard  Wolpe. 
Harry   M.   Reid.   Mervin   M.   Dymally, 
Gary   L.   Ackerman.   Berlcley   Bedell. 
Dante    B.    Fascell,    Dave    McCurdy, 
Joseph   P.   Addabbo,   Barney   Frank, 
Ted  Weiss,  Michael  D.  Barnes,  Sam 
Gejdenson.  Edward  F.  Feighan,  Don 
Bonker. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  at  some  point  to  let 
Members  on  the  other  side  respond  as 
to  whether  or  not  those  fixes  at  Kras- 
noyarsk that  they  requested  were 
made,  because  now  they  are  trying  to 
affirm  one-seventeenth  or  one  part  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  I  just  wondered 
if  Mr.  Oorbachev  fixed  the  problem  so 
that  they  could  proceed  and  affirm 
this  treaty  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.  

Mr.  WELDON.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er a  response  was  ever  received  to  this 
letter.  I  asked  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  was  told  that  they 
had  no  such  record  of  a  response  from 
Oeneral  Secretary  Oorbachev. 

What  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  my  amendment  and  to  this  whole 
debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty  and  spe- 
cifically the  Krasnoyarsk  installation 
is  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Soviets  have  abused 
the  treaty,  they  have  in  fact  violated 
the  basic  terms  of  the  treaty;  the 
Krasnoyarsk  installation  is  a  clear-cut 
violation  of  the  agreement  that  we 
have  attempted  to  live  up  to. 

Krasnoyarsk  is  done,  but  it  is  not 
dust  in  the  wind.  It  is  significant  to 
oiu-  current  debates  on  ABM  because 
it  illustrates  how  the  Soviets  approach 
their  agreements  with  us.  Specifically, 
the  Soviets  signed  ABM  in  1972  but 
were  building  Krasnoyarsk  afterwards. 
It  is  time  for  the  House  to  recognize 
Krasnoyarsk  for  what  it  is— a  clear 
violation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  working 
for  real  arms  reductions,  but  we  must 


have  the  best  security  interests  of  this 
country  at  heart.  Before  we  lock  our- 
selves into  an  agreement,  we  must  con- 
sider the  full  story  and  also  past 
Soviet  violations,  and  I  ask  Meml>ers 
for  their  vote  on  my  amendment  today 
that  recognizes  what  many  have  said, 
that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  ABM.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  [Mr.  McCtnu>T],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Hunter 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  lan- 
guage in  the  defense  authorization  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  stated  and  restated  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt], 
which  retains  the  original  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  linchpin  of 
the  arms  control  process  in  this  coim- 
try. 

The  administration's  objective  in 
adopting  the  broad  interpretation  is  in 
effect  to  destroy  the  ABM  Treaty 
without  specifically  stating  that  fact. 
Why  caimot  these  opponents  of  the 
treaty  be  honest  about  it?  Rather  than 
take  the  legitimate  path  and  have  the 
President  give  notice  that  we  will  no 
longer  adhere  to  the  treaty  in  6 
months,  as  provided  for  in  article  15; 
or  sit  down  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
and  renegotiate  those  parts  of  the 
treaty  it  does  not  like,  as  provided  for 
by  article  13,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion instead  takes  a  path  fraught  with 
constitutional  and  international  treaty 
uncertainties  and  dangers. 

The  Reagan  administration  support- 
ed the  strict  original  interpretation 
until  the  President's  star  wars  speech 
of  March  1983.  Then  they  reversed 
themselves  and  have  advanced  weak 
and  fallacious  arguments  against  the 
original  definition. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator,  Sam 
Nttnn,  so  eloquently  demonstrated  in 
three  speeches  in  March  of  this  year, 
the  Senate  in  1972  clearly  understood 
it  was  ratifying  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  I  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  produce  a  clear  com- 
pelling rationale  to  renounce  that  in- 
terpretation. 

Oxir  hearings  on  SDI  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  showed  there 
is  no  technological  justification  for  a 
near-term  deployment  of  an  SDI  in 
any  case. 

The  ABM  Treaty  cannot  be  reinter- 
preted based  on  the  negotiating  record 
as  the  administration  now  argues.  If 
that  were  the  case,  the  negotiating 
record  of  each  and  every  treaty  that 
came  before  Congress  would  have  to 
become  part  of  the  ratification  proc- 


ess. Let's  end  these  amateurish,  inept, 
and  dangerous  efforts  to  undermine 
the  bedrock  of  arms  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Hunter  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
first  concern  here  is  this  House  must 
be  to  defend  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world  against  its  enemies.  Some  of  our 
colleagues  have  said  that  we  should 
immediately  move  to  deploy  a  limited 
strategic  defense.  I  can  respect,  under- 
stand, and  perhaps  support  their  pro- 
posals. 

At  the  very  least,  however,  we  must 
not  pass  anything  in  this  House  that 
tells  the  American  people  that  they 
will  be  provided  a  defense  that  is  only 
second  best. 

But,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  section  224  intact,  that  is 
exactly  what  you  will  be  telling  the 
American  people. 

Yesterday,  this  House  voted  to  cut 
funding  for  strategic  defense  research 
almost  in  half.  Now,  section  224  says 
that  this  limited  research  in  turn  will 
never  be  used  to  defend  our  coimtry 
because  this  House,  using  a  restrictive 
interpretation  of  a  treaty,  has  tied  a 
ball  and  chain  to  the  strategic  defense 
program. 

If  we  vote  to  keep  section  224,  we 
will  be  telling  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  match  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
field— that  we  are  willing  to  sit  and 
wait  for  that  day  when  the  Soviet 
Union  surprises  the  world  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  worldng  strategic  de- 
fense, and  the  free  world  then  experi- 
ences a  threat  the  likes  of  which  it  has 
not  seen  since  the  days  of  World  War 
II. 

It's  a  fact!  The  Soviet  Union  is  ac- 
tively conducting  strategic  defense  re- 
search. It  has  done  so  since  the  1960's. 
It  is  also  conducting  operations  that 
violate  the  heart  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  In  1972,  at 
the  very  time  they  were  preparing  to 
sign  the  ABM  treaty,  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Orechko  assured  his  party 
comrades  that  the  treaty  would  place 
no  limits  whatever  on  their  research 
and  experiments  in  strategic  defense. 
And  they  are  doing  that  research  and 
those  experiments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
right  now!  I  have  here  with  me  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
April  2.  I  invite  you  to  come  over  and 
take  a  look  at  it. 

It  points  out  the  fact  that  an  experi- 
ment the  Soviets  intend  to  carry  out, 
using  lasers  and  particle  beans  to  test 
the  characteristics  of  the  Moon's  sur- 
face, is  equally  useful  for  research  in 
strategic  defense,  and  when  you  look 
at  it  in  terms  of  strategic  defense,  it 
violates  the  "narrow"  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty— the  very  interpreta- 


tion we  would  place  on  our  scientists 
by  passing  section  224! 

The  proponents  of  section  224  may 
tell  you  that  there  is  an  escape  clause, 
that  the  President  can  certify  to  the 
Congress  that  Soviet  actions  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  Icicker  is  that  he  has  to 
notify  the  Soviets  first  about  their 
specific  actions.  I  wonder  how  much  it 
would  Jeopardize  our  means  of  gather- 
ing intelligence  in  the  Soviet  Union 
when  we  have  to  share  the  fruits  of 
our  labors  with  the  very  people  we  are 
trying  to  keep  tabs  on?  I  also  wonder 
Lf,  given  the  congressional  reaction  to 
Soviet  SALT  II  violations,  would  the 
Congress  do  anything  in  response?  But 
above  all,  the  question  is.  Why  should 
the  President  have  to  certify  what  we 
already  know— that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  and  is  conducting  strategic  defense 
research  and  that  it  has  clearly  violat- 
ed the  ABM  Treaty?  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  224  has  "blinders"  on. 

It  looks  at  one  thing  only— our  view 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  totally  ignores 
three  equally  important  things— what 
we  really  negotiated  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
how  the  Soviets  interpret  the  treaty, 
and  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  while  I 
am  remining  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  that  I  circulated  among  the 
Members  several  weeks  ago,  with  the 
signature  of  the  respected  dean  of  the 
New  York  delegation,  who  is  a 
Member  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Ninety 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members 
have  signed  this  letter,  saying  that 
they  will  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  forge 
ahead  in  strategic  defense  while  chain- 
ing America  to  "narrow"  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  condemn 
the  American  people  to  this  inferior 
position  that  will  without  doubt  down 
and  come  back  to  haunt  us.  Democrats 
-and  Republicans  alike  should  join  in 
voting  to  strike  this  misguided  and 
dangerous  provision. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  2, 1987] 
Soviet  Beam  Devices  To  Aim  at  Mars  Moon 
(By  Robert  C.  T»th) 

Washington.— Soviet  scientists  intend  to 
use  two  exotic  beam  devices,  a  laser  and  a 
particle  beam  accelerator,  to  knock  pieces 
off  the  surface  of  one  of  Mars'  moons  in  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  surface's  char- 
acteristics, Paul  H.  Nitze,  chief  U.S.  arms 
control  adviser,  said  Wednesday. 

The  Soviet  experiment  also  could  demon- 
strate progress  toward  developing  a  space- 
based  anti-missile  system  similar  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
Nitze  said.  The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  it 
has  no  SDI  program  of  its  own  and  is  not 
using  its  Mars  experiment  as  a  weapons  test, 
but  it  does  not  deny  that  it  is  conducting  re- 
search on  beam  devices. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  its  1987  edi- 
tion of  "Soviet  Military  Power,"  maintains 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  test  range  with  "sev- 
eral lasers  for  air  defense  and  two  lasers 
probably  capable  of  damaging  some  compo- 


nents of  satellites  in  orbit."  It  asserts  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  "exploring  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  particle  beams  for  a  space- 
based  weapon  system"  since  the  late  1960b. 
The  consensus  of  experts  is  that  whUe  the 
Soviets  may  lead  in  particle  beams  and  per- 
haps laser  work,  they  lag  badly  in  the  com- 
puters, sensors,  trackers  and  other  ancillary 
equipment  vital  to  producing  an  effective 
space-based  beam  weapon  system. 

MAT  violate  TSEATT 

Nitze  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Man  ex- 
periment could  be  judged  to  violate  the 
Anti-BaUistic  Missile  Treaty.  Under  its 
narrow  interpretation,  the  treaty  bans  tests 
in  space  of  weapons  or  weapon  components 
that  are  based  on  beam  or  other  non-oon- 
ventional  technology. 

That  interpretation  could  also  ban  testing 
in  space  of  SDI,  or  "Star  Wars."  as  it  is 
Icnown.  By  contrast,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration favors  a  broader  interpretation, 
under  which  SDI  tests  in  space  would  be 
permitted. 

Nitze,  who  disclosed  the  planned  Soviet 
Mars  ex(>eriment  during  a  speech  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  said  that  the  Soviet  scien- 
tists who  told  Americans  of  their  planned 
space  probe  provided  no  timetable. 

In  his  speech,  Nitze  sought  to  Justify  the 
Administration's  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  He.  virtually  alone  among  top 
negotiators  of  the  1972  treaty,  supports  the 
Administration's  view,  although  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  accepted  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation until  two  years  ago. 

Nitze  argued  that  the  record  of  ABM 
treaty  negotiations  shows  that  the  United 
States  attempted  repeatedly  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  accept  what  is  now  called  the 
narrow  interpretation,  which  would  ban 
tests  of  mobile  weapons  based  on  physical 
principles  not  then  established.  But  the  So- 
viets refused,  Nitze  said,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  "impossible"  to  ban  the  un- 
luiown. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  WAS  TOLD 

Nitze  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
treaty  interpretations  must  be  based  on 
more  than  negotiating  records.  Also  impor- 
tant are  the  record  of  what  the  Administra- 
tion of  that  time  told  Congress  during  the 
ratification  process  and  the  record  of  subse- 
quent practice  by  both  sides.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  examining  these  two 
bodies  of  evidence,  he  said. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (EMja.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  a 
highly  influential  defense  expert  in  Con- 
gress, has  examined  all  three  sets  of  records. 
He  concluded  two  weeks  ago.  in  a  series  of 
well-publicized  speeches,  that  despite  some 
ambiguities,  all  three  support  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation. 

Nitze,  in  his  speech,  said:  "Soviet  scientists 
tell  us  they  are  planning  a  space  probe 
which  wUl  have  on  board  both  a  laser  of 
some  power  and  a  particle  beam  device. 
They  propose  to  test  these  devices  against 
one  of  the  moons  of  Mars,  called  Phobos," 
with  the  aim  of  luiocking  pieces  off  the  sur- 
face for  analysis. 

Presumably  the  particle  beam  device, 
which  accelerates  sutiatomic  particles  to 
great  speeds,  would  blast  the  surface  rock  or 
dust  of  Phobos,  creating  a  small  cloud  that 
the  laser  beam  would  irradiate.  Atoms  and 
molecules  of  the  cloud  would  be  energized 
by  the  laser  and  emit  light  waves  character- 
istic of  their  composition. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
power,  brightness  and  tracking  and  aiming 
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ehancteriatlcs  of  these  devices"  were  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  oomponenU  of  s 
weapon  system  and  therefore  vioUte  the 
ABM  treaty  as  narrowly  Interpreted.  Nitze 


UMI 


Mr.  8PRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skkltoh],  a  member  of  the 
ocnnmittee. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  language  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Defense 
bUl  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

In  so  doing.  I  wish  to  quote  in  part 
from  a  statement  by  former  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  on  the  ABM  Treaty,  a 
statement  dated  March  9  of  this  year. 

D  1650 

It  reads,  as  I  say.  in  part:  "•  •  •  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  article  V  of  the  treaty  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  and  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
both  sides  since  the  treaty  was  signed 
in  1972."  It  is  signed.  Mr.  Chairman. 
by  Harold  Brown.  Melvln  Laird,  Elliot 
Richardson,  Clark  Clifford.  Robert 
McNamara,  and  James  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  see 
that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
In  very  important  positions  during 
their  public  service,  can  speak  well  on 
the  interpretation  of  this  treaty.  For 
those  who  may  want  to  examine  the 
ABM  more  closely.  I  recommend  that 
they  read  the  March  11.  12,  and  13 
issues  of  our  Cohgsxssiohal  Rxcoro. 

Broadly  speaking.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  ABM  Treaty  marked  a  very  hard- 
won  United  States-Soviet  agreement 
which  I  believe  is  stUl  of  value.  I  say 
this  as  one  who  believes  in  the  promise 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  I 
say  this  as  one  who  has  supported  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  from  its  in- 
ception. I  also  say  this  as  one  who  un- 
derstands that  the  long  sweep  of  histo- 
ry, both  offense  and  defense,  has 
traded  position  of  predominance  from 
time  to  time.  During  World  War  I,  de- 
fense had  the  advantage.  With  the 
advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  it  is  the  of- 
fense which  has  gained  the  upper 
hand.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  unreason- 
able that  the  defense  as  envisioned  by 
the  SDI,  that  is  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, will  once  again  regain  a  position 
of  predominance,  and  yet  it  is  my 
belief  that  holding  to  the  so-called 
narrow  interpretation  of  this  ABM 
Treaty  still  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

I  believe  this  to  be  so  as  a  result  of 
the  statements  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
by  the  exhaustive  research  that  has 
been  done  on  my  behalf  by  my  staff, 
and  by  the  explanations  as  set  forth  in 
the  CoHGRCssioRAL  RECORD  In  com- 
ments from  the  other  body.  I  believe 
for  us  as  a  nation  to  stick  with  the 
treaty  as  it  was  sold  to  the  other  body 


during  the  treaty  ratification  process, 
that  is  the  way  it  was,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  stay. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
A.Vt  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

To  quote  a  famous  President,  "Here 
we  go  affftin."  I  have  been  visiting  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
on  this  issue  since  we  first  started  de- 
bating this  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  what  I  think  is 
important  for  the  membership  to  un- 
derstand, and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  to  agree  with  this 
point,  there  is  in  fact  a  legitimate 
debate  over  what  interpretation  is 
proper  in  regards  to  ABM. 

First  let  me  say  I  think  most  people 
that  are  going  to  vote  on  this  thing 
have  never  read  the  Sof  ir  analysis,  the 
Nunn  analysis  or  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  yet  we  are  going  to  vote  in  this 
House  on  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  broad  or  strict  interpretation  of 
an  agreement  that  most  people  never 
read. 

That  seems  kind  of  silly  to  be  voting 
on  those  kinds  of  things  again  while 
we^are  in  the  middle  of  sensitive  nego- 
lons,  and  in  the  middle  of  analysis 
the  administration  itself. 
)ut  if  you  look  at  the  Nunn  argu- 
ments and  the  arguments  of  John 
Foster,  and  look  at  the  argiunents  of 
Mr.  Nitze,  Nitze  said  we  went  to  the 
table,  and  we  told  the  Russians  we 
would  like  to  ban  everything. 

The  Russians  said  at  that  point  in 
time,  we  do  not  want  to  ban  every- 
thing. Nitze  was  there;  he  was  involved 
in  the  negotiating. 

He  said,  let  us  ban  all  these  high- 
technology  things  we  really  do  not  un- 
derstand yet,  and  the  Russians  said 
no.  Now,  that  is  his  position.  John  S. 
Foster,  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
said  something  else.  I  am  not  sure 
what  is  correct  at  this  point,  but  there 
are  a  few  things  I  am  sure  of. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  is  in- 
volved in  an  analysis  at  the  present 
time  of  whether  we  should  have  a 
broad  or  a  strict  interpretation.  My  ar- 
grmient  would  be,  let  them  conclude 
this  analysis,  we  will  all  in  the  Con- 
gress be  forwarded  that  analysis;  we 
will  understand  what  their  position  is 
on  that  analysis,  and  then  we  can 
make  a  judgment.  It  is  premature  to 
make  that  Judgment  at  this  point 
when  frankly  most  people  In  the 
House  have  not  clearly  and  carefully 
read  the  treaty  and  the  various  argu- 
ments affecting  that  interpretation. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  In  my 
Judgment  if  we  do  adopt  a  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  at 
this  point,  we  are  almost  shutting 
down  the  SDI  Program,  and  the 
reason  I  say  that  is  if  you  adopt  a 
strict    interpretation    of    the    ABM 


Treaty,  you  are  not  able  to  develop  or 
test.  You  can  research,  but  you  cannot 
develop  and  test  sea-based,  mobile 
land-based,  or  air-based  systems.  You 
cannot  even  begin  to  develop  or  test 
exotic  systems.  What  is  an  exotic 
system?  A  system  that  did  not  exist  in 
1972  which  wotdd  Include  ground- 
based  lasers,  space-based  lasers,  parti- 
cle beams,  any  of  these  technologies 
that  the  physicists  have  been  studying 
lately  which  they  say  we  are  not  able 
to  deploy  at  this  point.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  could  not  even  begin  to 
develop  or  test  that  kind  of  technolo- 
gy. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  even  develop  or 
test  those  kinds  of  technologies,  then 
we  are  stuck  in  1972  technology  that 
gives  us  limited  capability,  very  limit- 
ed capability  for  our  system. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  shut  the 
SDI  down.  We  keep  funding  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  do  com- 
prehensive testing;  and  if  we  are  going 
to  move  forward  on  this  restrictive 
clause  before  the  administration  even 
speaks,  what  we  are  really  saying  is. 
we  want  to  deal  with  1972  technology, 
severely  limit  the  research,  some  of 
which  holds  promise  but  some  we 
want  to  have  even  more  advanced 
technology. 

Krasnoyarsk.  We  Just  got  done  with 
an  hour  and  a  half  debate  of  what  we 
should  do  in  terms  of  proportionate 
response  and  this  side  said  if  they  vio- 
late the  missile,  we  ought  to  have  a 
missile;  if  they  violate  encryption,  we 
ought  to  encrypt. 

They  are  violating  ABM  with  Kras- 
noyarsk, and  I  would  say  maybe  a 
proper  response  is  to  break  out  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
advance  that.  I  am  only  going  to  ad- 
vance one  thing. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  a  propor- 
tionate response  to  the  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  on  Krasnoyarsk.  Do 
my  colleagues  know  what  that  propor- 
tionate response  is?  That  proportion- 
ate response  would  be  have  nothing  in 
the  law  that  predetermines  what  kind 
of  an  interpretation  we  ought  to  have 
on  the  ABM  agreement.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  can 
see  that  as  a  resonable  argument. 

In  regards  to  this  violation  of  Kras- 
noyarsk, and  for  the  Democrats  who 
supported  this  resolution,  who  are 
searching  for  a  proportionate  re- 
sponse, let  us  take  the  language  out. 
That  is  a  dam  good  proportionate  re- 
sponse at  this  point.  To  prejudge  this 
issue  before  we  have  resid  the  agree- 
ment, before  the  administration  comes 
in  with  their  side  of  this  thing  in  a 
closely  debated  and  contested  argu- 
ment, my  goodness,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  adopt  this  kind  of  language. 

I  hope  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Weloon]  and  I  further 
hope  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HuifTKR]  leaving  this  as  a 
neutral  interpretation  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  here 
to  respond  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  who  quoted  a  fairly  famous 
President  by  quoting  one  more  famous 
President  who  also  said,  "The  buck 
stops  here." 

Today,  the  buck  is  right  here,  and  it 
is  time  to  stop  and  think  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  and  support  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services'  lan- 
guage upholding  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  support 
the  narrow  interpretation,  that  we  will 
kill  or  slow  down  SDI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  correct. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  come  out  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  in  no  position  at  the 
present  time  to  even  consider  deploy- 
ment. We  need  to  spend  more  time  In 
the  laboratory.  We  need  to  do  more  re- 
search. 

I  support  SDI.  I  think  SDI  ought  to 
go  forward,  but  you  can  have  It  both 
ways  In  this  instance.  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  can  have  the  narrow  or  tradition- 
al interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  at  the  same  time,  you  can  go  for- 
ward with  SDI  research. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  language  prevents  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  spending 
funds  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  any 
ABM  system  or  component  which  is 
sea  based,  air  based,  space  based  or 
mobile  land  based. 

This  language  comes  directly  from 
article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  yesterday  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
adopted  similsu-  language  by  a  vote  12 
to  8,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
very  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Sah  Nukn  of  Georgia. 
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This  language  does  not  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  He  can  remove  this  limi- 
tation if  he  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  notified  the  Soviet  Union 
that  extraordinary  events,  extraordi- 
nary events  related  to  the  limitation 
have  jeopardized  the  supreme  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  same  provision  that  he  ciurently 
has  at  his  disix>sal  to  withdraw  from 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Now  regarding  the  ratification 
debate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ABM  Treaty,  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  approved,  prevented  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  exotic  space- 
based  ABM  systems. 


Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  Gerard  Smith,  chief  ABM 
Treaty  negotiator,  responding  to  the 
1985  SDI  report,  says  about  the  so- 
called  broad  interpretation.  He  said 
and  I  quote,  "When  I  read  the  admin- 
istration's report,  I  feel  like  I  was 
readhig  a  work  of  expert  tax  lawyers, 
of  people  trying  to  evade  the  law 
rather  than  comply  with  it."  Indeed 
the  administration  is  adamantly  dis- 
puted by  nearly  all  principal  negotia- 
tors, U.S.  negotiators  of  the  treaty  in- 
cluding the  chief  negotiator,  Gerard 
Smith,  and  the  entire  team. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  President's 
own  1983  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
called  the  ABM  Treaty  "one  of  the 
most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments," and  pointed  out  "the  critical- 
ity  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  further 
arms  control  agreements." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  the  President  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  land  and  a  treaty  that  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  is  Indeed  the 
law  of  the  land.  What  we  are  doing 
today  is  simply  restating  the  law  as  it 
is  and  telling  the  President  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  uphold  what 

1  consider  to  be  not  the  narrow  but 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  is  in  our  supreme  na- 
tional Interest  to  do  so.  Let  us  not  try, 
my  colleagues,  to  rewrite  15  years  of 
history. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  questioning 
Richard  Perle  when  he  appeared 
before  our  Defense  Policy  Panel  and 
even  Richard  Perle  was  unable  to  sat- 
isfactorily explain  to  our  group  why 
this  sudden  shift  of  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

So  let  us  not  rewrite  history,  let  xis 
stand  by  our  traditional  interpretation 
and  go  along  and  support  the  commit- 
tee language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Two  minutes  is  not  a  long  period  of 
time. 

I  would  like  to  Just  mention  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  guaran- 
tee our  safety.  It  in  fact  guarantees 
our  vulnerability  of  a  ballistic  missile 
whether  it  be  launched  by  design  or  by 
mistake. 

I  would  also  argue  that  probably 
every  single  Individual,  every  single 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  debates 
this  particular  amendment  to  keep  our 
hands  tied  to  even  a  narrow  and  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  will  at  the  same  time  say  that 
the  Russian  deplojTnent,  construction 
of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  a  violation 
of  this  very  treaty  that  this  amend- 


ment requires  that  he  comply  with  in 
a  very  strict  fashion. 

I  would  ask  those  individuals  that 
believe  that,  number  one,  the  amend- 
ment is  good  and  that  this  radar  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  deploying  is  a  vio- 
lation, under  what  interpretation, 
narrow  or  strict,  under  what  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  do  the  Sovi- 
ets deploy  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar? 

The  obvious  answer  is  under  neither 
strict,  nor  broad  nor  liberal  nor 
modest,  whatever  it  is.  It  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation. We  are  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  sajring  that  irrespective  of 
their  violation  we  are  going  to  conu>ly 
with  the  very  strict  and  legal  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  whose  purpose  is 
to  keep  us  vulnerable. 

In  1972  the  United  States  entered 
two  important  agreements,  SALT  I 
and  the  ABM  Treaty.  Those  2  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  in  1972  at  the 
time  the  Soviet  Union  had  2,400  re- 
entry vehicles  that  could  hit  the 
United  States.  We  entered  into  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  I  at  that  par- 
ticular time  because  we  wanted  to 
create  the  climate  knowing  that  our 
retaliatory  forces  were  vulnerable.  We 
wanted  to  create  the  climate  for  fiu*- 
ther  reductions  in  Soviet  offensive 
weapon  capability. 

What  has  happened  since  1972?  The 
Soviet  Union  has  gone  from  2,400  stra- 
tegic warheads  aimed  at  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  11,000. 

I  would  ask  the  question:  If  our  re- 
taliatory forces  were  vulnerable  in 
1972.  what  are  they  today  when  the 
Soviets  have  8,000  more  warheads  that 
are  indeed  larger  and  that  are  indeed 
sitniif  icantly  more  accurate? 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  keeping  us  vul- 
nerable. It  is  a  nefarious  amendment. 
It  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiwl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
really  a  test  of  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  of  America  because  in 
1972,  America  signed  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Its  meaning  is  clear  and  imambiguous. 

Here  is  what  article  V  of  the  treaty 
says,  and  I  quote.  "Each  party  under- 
takes not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea  based,  air  based,  space  based, 
or  mobile  land  based." 

The  treaty  says  you  cannot  test  a 
space-based  ABM.  Nowhere  does  it  say 
otherwise.  And  now  we  have  the  ad- 
ministration who  has  hired  a  lawyer,  a 
man  with  no  exprience  in  any  kind  of 
arms  control  whatsoever,  and  he  has 
misconstrued  the  treaty— he  was  paid 
apparently  to  do  so.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  did.  And  he  did  so  in  a 
manner  in  which  we  would  never  toler- 
ate on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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What  does  that  kind  of  exercise, 
that  Und  of  behavior  on  our  part  do  to 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  United  SUtes 
around  the  world  If  we  decide  that  it  is 
wtthln  our  rli^ts  to  reinterpret  a 
treaty  any  time  someone  at  some 
futui«  time  decides  that  treaty  is  in- 
coDVOiient  to  than?  Who  will  believe 
the  United  States  again  If  we  under- 
take such  an  endeavor? 

Who  would  honor  anytlng  we  might 
say  In  such  a  treaty  in  the  future? 
Who  would  even  want  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  if  that  is  our 
iwactlce? 

More  than  that,  if  we  allow  the  ad- 
ministration's relnterpretatlon  of  this 
treaty  to  go  ahead,  what  comes  next? 
¥nu  they  do  it  wholesale,  a  wholesale 
review  of  everything  we  have  entered 
Into?  And  whenever  they  find  some- 
thing that  in  their  mind  is  inconven- 
ient to  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  previous  administrations  have  ne- 
gotiated those  treaties  and  signed 
them  and  ratified  them,  will  they  then 
reinterpret  those  treaties?  And  if  they 
do.  what  does  that  say  to  the  Soviet 
Unkm? 

You  know  what  it  says.  It  says  they 
would  be  perfectly  permitted  to  do  the 
■MHO  <:hing  any  time  that  It  suits  their 
fanor. 

Any  time  the  Soviet  Union  would 
then  want  to  reinterpret  some  treaty 
they  have  ventured  into  with  us  they 
could  do  so.  Think  of  that.  The  atmos- 
pheric test  ban.  If  they  want  to  test  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  if  we  say  we 
can  reinterpret  to  suit  our  will,  they 
can  do  the  same.  Suddenly  we  could 
find  Soviet  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
What  about  the  seabed  treaty  which 
prohibits  nuclear  weapons  from  being 
installed  in  the  seabeds,  the  oceans  of 
this  world?  The  Soviets  might  hire  a 
lawyer  to  reinterpret  the  treaty  and 
permit  them  to  deploy  weapons  in 
that  way.  If  you  follow  this  preposter- 
ous line  far  enough,  you  can  actually 
permit,  on  a  legal  basis,  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reinterpret  the  treaty  that 
gave  the  United  States  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  It  is  absolutely  preposterous. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravknel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  did  not  negotiate  this  treaty, 
nor  did  we  ratify  it.  Those  are  not  our 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

So  are  we  not  being  arrogantly  and 
perhaps  comically  presumptious  in 
trying  to  interpret  it  after  it  has  been 
in  effect  for  IS  years? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt]  has  more 
time,  remaining.  10  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmrrsR]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dowhxt]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleagues  who  agree  with  the  Hunter 
amendment,  that  this  is  not  a  discus- 
sion or  debate  about  national  security 
or  about  arms  control.  This  is  a  debate 
about  ideology  nm  amok. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  laid  out  carefully,  and,  I  believe, 
thoroughly,  all  of  the  people  who  were 
Involved  in  negotiation  of  this  agree- 
ment, principal  negotiator  Mr.  Smith. 
General  Allison,  the  Presidents  who 
followed  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  agreement,  the  preponderance 
of  scientific  community  that  has 
looked  at  and  examined  this  record 
and  these  issues,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  certainly  not  a  startling 
one,  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  U.S. 
security  interests;  that  the  narrow  In- 
terpretation is  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation and  is  the  one  that  we 
should  follow. 

Putting  aside  all  of  those  questions 
is  the  fervent  belief  by  some,  and  I 
certainly  believe  it  to  be  true  of  our 
President,  that  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  on  their  face  are  inimlcable  to 
natlomd  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

His  whole  history  indicates  that.  He 
has  told  us  that  the  SALT  U  agree- 
ment is  no  good.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  should  be  scrapped 
by  having  this  outrageous  board  inter- 
pretation that  is  coimterhistorical; 
counterlegal  as  UJB.  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  believes  that 
our  security  is  enhanced  one  way  and 
one  way  only.  That  is  by  the  accretion 
of  more  weapons  and  by  the  scrapping 
of  arms  control  agreements. 

He  has  the  opportunity.  I  hope,  to 
prove  me  wrong  and  all  we  naysayers 
with  the  INF  agreement  and  a  deep 
cut  in  first  strike  strategic  forces.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  support  him  in  INF, 
but  I  am  skeptical.  I  believe  the  people 
who  want  to  scrap  the  ABM  Treaty 
see  UJ5.  seciuity  tied  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  weapons.  Even  here,  their 
argument  falls  down. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  next  10  years 
that  we  could  possibly  deploy  a  star 
wars  system  that  would  make  any 
sense  or  that  would  be  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  cost  effective.  Yet 
what  do  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  want  to  do?  They  want  to  scrap  a 
treaty  that  for  15  years  has  prevented 
a  defensive  race  on  nuclear  weapons; 
begin  not  only  a  defensive  race,  but 
allow  the  offensive  race  to  continue.  It 
is  insane. 

The  Hunter  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  military  security.  It  is  the 
desire  by  some  to  see  their  ideology, 
the  Ideology  that  more  weapons  is 
more  security,  engrafted  into  law. 


Reject  it.  Reject  it  because  it  makes 
no  sense  legally  and  reject  it  because  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  militarily. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  my  friend  from  New  York  that 
ideology  certtdnly  has  run  amok  here, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  whose  ideology? 
I  would  say  the  ideology  of  the  left, 
when  it  comes  to  facing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  imderstandlng  what  the 
struggle  is  all  about,  drives  out 
common  sense. 

A  test  of  our  credibUity?  The  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
put  it  through  a  shredder.  How  in  the 
world  can  you  argue  for  a  narrow  in- 
terpretation that  binds  us  after  they 
have  massively,  outrageously,  blatant- 
ly, indefenslvely  violated  it,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  treaty,  by  building  a 
huge  phased-ray  radar  and  then  you 
turn  and  say,  "No,  you  may  not  pro- 
ceed with  a  legitimate  interpretation 
that  is  agreed  to  by  Paul  Nitze.  by 
Henry  Kissinger  and  many  others," 
boggles  the  mind. 

We  do  not  want  to  scrap  the  treaty; 
we  want  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty.  They  have 
scrapped  the  treaty  by  violating  it 
massively,  building  the  phaser  ray 
radar. 

What  is  your  response  to 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  have  only  got  2 
minutes,  but  for  you,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  believes  that  they 
have  massively  scrapped  the  treaty, 
why  are  you  not  for  also  scrapping  it? 
Why  do  you  want  to  adhere  to  any  in- 
terpretation of  a  treaty  which  you  say 
they  have  massively  scrapped? 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  has  it 
Just  so,  it  is  insane  for  us  to  live  by 
the 

Mr.  FRANK.  So  the  gentleman 
wants  to  scrap  the  whole  thing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  is  insane  to  live  by  a 
treaty  which  hampers  us  from  devel- 
oping the  strategic  defense  initiative 
when  they  have  already  torn  it  up  and 
thrown  It  to  the  winds.  They  do  not 
believe  in  mutual  assured  destruction. 
We  believe  in  mutual  assured  survival. 

Study  their  strategic  defense  initia- 
tives, study  their  massive  civil  defense 
programs,  which  are  in  operation  now, 
and  ask  me  if  SALT  I.  SALT  II,  ABM 
make  any  sense  at  aU. 

I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  my  view, 
sir,  and  I  think  it  is  insane  to  argue  for 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
that  they  have  thrown  to  the  winds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Httnter]  has  3  minutes 


remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  language  which  reaffirms 
our  support  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

Others  who  will  speak  today  will  ad- 
dress the  legality  of  the  procedures 
the  administration  is  employing  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  treaty.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  advisability 
of  taking  such  action,  even  through 
the  legally  sanctioned  avenue  of  abro- 
gation. 

Those  who  would  undermine  this— 
the  most  successful,  stabilizing,  arms 
control  agreement  of  the  nuclear  era- 
do  so  at  the  peril  of  endangering  and 
impoverishing  those  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  lucky  enough  to 
survive  the  consequences. 

Underlying  the  effort  to  abandon 
the  ABM  Treaty  are  two  assumptions: 

First  is  the  assumption  that  there 
exists  out  there  technology  which  can 
protect  us  from  enough  of  the  missiles 
that  the  Soviets  have  aimed  at  us  to 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  survive 
them; 

Second  is  the  assumption  that  the 
money  we  would  spend  on  such  an  ini- 
tiative would  yield  a  system  which 
would  protect  us  more  effectively  than 
any  other  strategy  we  could  pursue  to 
guarantee  our  safety  and  survival. 

Both  assiunptions  are  unsubstantiat- 
ed by  any  evidence  the  administration 
has  offered  to  date. 

General  Abrahamson  himself  has 
stated  that  "a  perfect  astrodome  de- 
fense is  not  a  realistic  thing."  Indepth 
studies,  based  on  interviews  with  SDI 
laboratory  scientists  indicate  no  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  would 
change  this  status  quo.  Leading  scien- 
tists around  the  country,  and  specifi- 
cally at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Labo- 
ratory, have  attested  to  the  abUity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  enough 
weapons  to  overwhelm  even  the  most 
rigorous  defensive  system  we  could 
conceivably  assemble.  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  those  who  would  do  away  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  at  this  Jimcture,  to 
explain  to  the  Nation  not  what  they 
hope  SDI  cjui  accomplish,  but  what 
they  can  demonstrate  that  it  can  ac- 
complish. 

Regarding  the  costs  of  the  system:  It 
has  lieen  conservatively  estimated  in  a 
study  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Foreign 
Policy  Institute  that  the  cost  of  SDI's 
development,  procurement  and  oper- 
ation over  10  years  woxild  be  $770  bil- 
lion. The  authors  of  the  study  ac- 
knowledge that  their  assumptions  are 
highly  optimistic.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Sclilesinger  has  stated 
that  building  and  maintaining  such  a 
system  could  eventually  cost  $1  tril- 


lion. This  is  not  including  the  addi- 
tional estimated  $160  billion  we  would 
need  to  spend  to  upgrade  NATO's  non- 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  also  to  build  a  defensive  system 
which  threatened  the  credibility  of 
our  nuclear  weapons.  Can  the  authors 
of  this  amendment  explain  why  it 
would  not  be  safer  and  cheaper  for 
this  administration  to  get  down  to  the 
business  of  arms  control,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  proven  conven- 
tional capabilities? 

We  are  being  asked  to  back  into  a 
strategy  of  the  highest  significance  to 
our  survival  as  a  nation,  without  the 
most  rudimentary  rationale  for  why 
this  course  of  action  might  work.  The 
amendment  and  the  administration 
policy  are  irresponsible  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  hour 
ago  we  voted  to  restrict  the  United 
States  to  limits  under  SALT  II  with- 
out at  the  same  time  requiring  the  So- 
viets to  comply  with  all  the  provisions 
of  that  same  treaty. 

This  is  clearly  a  double  standard.  We 
tie  our  hands,  but  we  do  not  demand 
that  they  comply,  even  in  the  face  of 
irrefutable  evidence  that  they  are  cur- 
rently in  violation.  We  either  find  ex- 
cuses for  their  noncompliance  or  we 
try  to  ignore  it. 

Now  we  tiuTi  our  attention  to  an- 
other treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty.  Again 
we  have  a  choice:  either  self-impose  a 
narrow,  limiting  interpretation  or 
retain  the  flexibility  of  the  broader  in- 
terpretation. One  ties  both  hands 
behind  our  back;  the  other  only  ties 
one  hand  behind  our  back. 

Ironically,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
has  pointed  out.  the  Soviets  them- 
selves adhered  to  the  position  that  the 
broader  interpretation  was  correct  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated. 
This  was  Paul  Nltze's  point.  So  there 
is  a  very  strong  argiunent  that  the 
broad  interpretation  is  correct,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  feel  constrained  to 
abide  by  the  narrow  interpretation. 

So  why  do  we  do  this?  Why  do  we 
debate  this  issue?  This  is  not  a  coiu-t 
of  law,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the 
House  to  debate  the  issue  for  the  sake 
of  resolving  it.  We  are  not  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Senate,  so  we  need  not  re- 
solve this  issue  constitutionally.  Nor 
are  we  the  President's  arms  negotia- 
tors, though  we  most  certainly  will 
affect  their  flexibUity  if  we  adopt  the 
narrow  interpretation. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  reason  to  go 
through  this  exercise.  If  you  wanted 
to  kill  SDI  without  having  the  courage 
to  come  out  publicly  against  SDI,  this 
would  be  the  way  to  do  it. 


That  is  what  I  think  is  happening 
here.  Since  a  narrow  interpretation 
precludes  the  testing  of  SDI,  this  is  a 
perfect  way  to  stop  it. 

The  Soviets  clearly  violate  ABM 
with  their  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  That  Is 
not  a  narrow  interpretation;  it  is  all 
the  way  outside  the  limitations  of  the 
treaty. 

Why,  then,  bind  ourselves  to  an  in- 
terpretation that  will  preclude  us  from 
proceeding  with  a  strategic  defense 
system  that  the  Soviets  are  obviously 
moving  forward  with?  It  is  foolish  and 
irresponsible.  It  is  also  disingenuous. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  move  forward 
with  SDI,  do  not  f\md  it.  Come  out 
into  the  ot>en  and  admit  it.  but  do  not 
hide  behind  legal  legerdemain,  a 
narrow  legal  interpretation.  This  is  an 
anti-SDI  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hukter]  In 
his  efforts  to  prevent  this  body  from 
arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  binding 
our  hands  with  this  narrow  treaty  in- 
terpretation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  4V4 
minutes  remaining  and  is  entitled  to 
close  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  let  me  just  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  talking  about  rationality  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde],  not  surprisingly,  was  his  usual 
Intellectually  honest  self.  He  is  not 
really  for  the  broad  interpretation 
versus  a  strict  interpretation.  He  does 
not  like  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  he  does 
not  like  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  The  pre- 
vious speaker  on  the  Republican  side 
was  also  very  critical  of  Richard 
Nixon's  work  In  giving  us  SALT  I  and 
ABM. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  are 
not  narrow  and  technical  issues.  The 
suggestion  that  somehow  it  is  unseem- 
ly for  the  elected  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  discuss  a  national  security 
issue  is  one  of  the  more  bizarre  I  have 
heard  this  week,  although  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  record  will  be  broken 
later  in  the  week. 

The  point  is  this:  We  are  talking 
about  whether  or  not  it  Is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  on  a  mutual 
basis  to  try  to  restrain  the  arms  race. 
Members  on  the  other  side  in  lan- 
guage I  have  not  really  heard  for  a 
long  time— maybe  I  have  read  about  it. 
impugning  people's  commitment  to 
America  being  strong,  et  cetera— have 
been  suggesting  that  there  is  somehow 
something  weakening  about  this. 

In  fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Downey]  pointed  out  earll- 
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er,  the  real  target  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bera  over  there  is  George  Shults,  and 
It  la  the  fact  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. <»in^'1»M"g  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, is  trying  to  get  arms  control 
agreonents.  and  many  of  the  gentle- 
men over  there  have  said  they  do  not 
really  believe  in  them. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  have 
some  arms  control  agreements  which 
are  far  fltHu  perfect  but  which  we  be- 
lieve have  been  historically  better 
than  their  absence.  We  also  believe 
that,  if  the  President  is  able  to  get 
MHne  agreements  in  the  future,  as  we 
hope  he  will,  it  is  important  to  show 
some  kind  of  willingness  to  sticlc  to  the 
agreements  we  reach. 

What  we  have  is  Members  who  do 
not  like  the  agreonents  we  have 
reached,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  quite  honest  and  said  it.  He 
said  that  we  are  not  really  here  trying 
to  get  a  broad  interpretation  versus  a 
narrow  interpretation.  They  want  to 
abolish  the  ABM  Treaty  de  facto,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  trjing  to  do. 
BCany  of  them  do  not  virant  to  see  any 
further  agreements. 

We  are  here  trjrlng  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  agreements  are  neces- 
sary. Again  I  hope  we  wUl  not  be  told 
that  we  are  preventing  the  President 
from  being  about  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  virttiaUy  noth- 
ing was  happening  in  this  administra- 
tion on  arms  control  until  the  House 
began  to  adopt  some  of  these  amend- 
ments. We  have  been  goading  them 
successfully,  and  I  hope  we  wiU  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Huhter] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  B£r.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
myself  my  remaining  time,  and  let  me 
Just  take  this  last  minute  to  respond 
briefly  to  some  of  the  statements  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  made  about  the  Nitze  inter- 
pretation which  I  laid  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate.  It  lias  been 
called  outrageous,  it  has  been  caUed 
preposterous,  it  has  been  called 
insane,  it  has  been  called  bizarre. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  regard  Mr.  Nitze  very  highly. 
Moot  American  Presidents  he  has 
worked  for  regard  him  very  highly. 
My  point  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
absolutely  buy  Paul  Nitze's  argument 
that  he  tried  to  get  the  Soviets  to  go 
to  a  narrow  interpretation  and  they 
refused.  All  you  have  to  do  is  buy  the 
argument  that  if  you  are  going  to  reaf- 
firm a  treaty,  you  do  not  take  one-sev- 
enteenth of  it,  one  article  by  itself, 
which  is  the  article  the  Soviets  rely  on 
for  their  narrow  interpretation,  and 
reaffirm  that. 

I  would  be  happy  to  put  the  entire 
ABM  Treaty  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  biU.  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  chairman  wants  to  do  that 


because  that  inserts  the  ambiguity 
that  Bir.  Nitze  talked  about. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  debate  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  lay  a  total  treaty,  the  to- 
tality of  the  treaty,  before  this  full 
Congress  to  confirm  or  to  reject.  We 
are  not  doing  that.  We  deal  only  with 
article  five. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  [BCr.  Htdk}  or 
Ronald  Reagan  would  do  if  the  Soviet 
Union  attempted  after  17  years  to  re- 
interpret an  arms  control  agreement 
to  their  advantage.  They  would  not 
like  that  one  bit. 

Let  me  point  out  how  bad  this  provi- 
sion is.  Mr.  Shultz  has  said  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  United  States  wUl 
abide  by  the  narrow  interpretation 
even  though  the  broad  interpretation 
is  correct.  Under  that  scenario  the  So- 
viets have  a  legal  right  to  go  to  the 
broad  interpretation  while  we  contin- 
ue to  abide  by  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  in  our  security 
interest. 

Let  me  ask  the  Members  this:  If  we 
were  really  serious  about  trying  to 
find  the  truth,  why  would  we  not  have 
taken  this  issue  to  the  standing  con- 
sultative commission  and  said  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  "Let  us  agree  on  what 
the  interpretation  shall  be."  because  if 
you  agree  on  an  interpretation,  then 
both  sides  are  playing  imder  the  same 
framework  as  it  relates  to  the  ABM 
agreement. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  stay  with  the 
narrow  interpretation  and  support  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  wishes  to 
state  to  all  Members  of  the  House  that 
it  is  perfectly  permissible  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  refer  to  actions 
of  the  other  lx>dy,  but  that  rule  XTV 
expressly  prohibits  any  Member  ex- 
pressing opinions  of  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  has  30  seconds  remaining 
to  close  debate. 

PARUAMEMTART  tHQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  just  had  a 
speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  that 
was  done.  WUl  portions  of  that  si>eech 
then  t>e  stricken  from  the  Record? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Member  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  that  regard. 
The  Chair  is  sure  that  the  Member  did 
not  realize  he  was  in  violation  of  the 
rule. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  an  appropriate  fashion  to 
comply  with  rule  XIV. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt],  is  recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SPRATT,  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
statements  have  been  uiade  on  the 
other  side  to  which  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond quicldy. 

First,  it  has  l>een  alleged  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  shut 
down  SDI.  To  the  contrary,  I  will  be 
voting  for  substantial  fimding  for  SDI. 
This  is  to  keep  SDI  within  a  research 
phase.  There  are  many  phases  of  SDI 
that  need  laboratory  research  and  lim- 
ited development.  It  keeps  it  within 
those  bounds,  the  proper  bounds  of 
the  treaty. 

Second,  it  has  been  alleged  that  this 
amendment  would  excuse  Soviet  viola- 
tions. To  the  contrary,  we  say  here 
clearly  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  still  has  available  to  him 
the  options  provided  by  article  XV  of 
the  treaty  and,  for  that  matter,  by  ar- 
ticle xrv  to  seek  amendments  to  the 
treaty  If  he  would  like  a  broad  inter- 
pretation. We  are  not  foreclosing 
those  alternatives  or  those  avenues  to 
the  President.  We  are  not  excusing 
Soviet  violations.  If  they  occur,  they 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  If  they 
cannot  be  resolved,  then  the  President 
should  take  appropriate  action  imder 
the  treaty. 

D  1730 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Huhter] 
rise? 

AHKHOMSirT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UUMTEK 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  C:hAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter: 
Strike  out  section  224  (page  44,  lines  1 
through  19). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  156,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmrrsR]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HmrrsR]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  ZVt  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  explained  this 
amendment  early  on.  I  want  to  explain 
also  that  Mr.  Weldon  is  going  to 
follow  my  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  this  House  to 
affirm    what    Members    individually 


have  said  many  times  and  that  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  fact  violated 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Let  me  very  briefly  describe  this 
amendment.  What  did  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  do?  Did 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
put  the  ABM  Treaty  in  its  bill  and  ask 
us  and  ask  the  House  to  affirm  the 
treaty  or  to  say  that  we  will  not  spend 
any  moneys  in  building  systems  that 
violate  the  treaty?  No,  they  did  not  do 
that. 

In  fact,  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  chairman  put  the  full  treaty  in  the 
bill  and  allow  everybody  to  vote  for 
that.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
could  accept.  What  he  did  was  he  put 
one-seventeenth  of  the  treaty  in  the 
bill.  He  put  article  5  of  the  17  articles 
in  the  bill,  and  he  only  quotes  article 
5. 

The  reason  that  that  is  a  procedure 
that  this  House  should  not  abide  by  is 
because  according  to  Paul  Nitze,  one 
of  our  arms  negotiators,  article  5 
standing  alone,  standing  by  itself, 
gives  a  very  narrow  interpretation  to 
the  treaty.  If  you  put  it  in  the  context 
of  the  other  articles,  including  agreed 
statement  D,  where  the  Soviets  said, 
essentiaUy,  "If  future  technology  as 
arrived  at  is  created  by  either  side, 
then  we  will  discuss  it  later  on,"  then 
you  have  a  broad  interpretation. 

Once  more,  I  want  to  quote  Mr. 
Nitze  very  briefly.  Mr.  Nitze  said: 

I  tried  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  along 
with  a  narrow  Interpretation  in  1972  and 
they  would  not  buy  it.  They  were  the  guys 
that  kept  pulling  back.  Because  of  that,  we 
never  had  a  definitive,  narrow  interpreta- 
tion. 

These  are  his  words,  and  I  quote: 
"The  Soviets  repeatedly  opposed 
having  the  Treaty  cover  devices  other 
than  these  components."  Meaning  the 
standard  radars  and  missiles.  They 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to 
Imow  that  the  components  of  the 
system  based  on  a  technology  not  then 
employed  would  look  like.  How  they 
could  be  defined  and  how  they  should 
be  regulated. 

He  concluded,  "I  remain  convinced," 
and  this  is  our  negotiator.  This  is  not 
some  politician,  this  Is  not  a  lawyer. 
This  is  a  guy  who  was  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets,  trying  to  get  them  to 
narrow  the  treaty.  He  said: 

I  remain  convinced  that  though  the  VS. 
negotiators,  including  me,  attempted  to 
achieve  a  ban  on  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-based  and  other  mobile  devices 
capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  compo- 
nents, we  failed  to  do  so  with  the  degree  of 
certainty  that  is  necessary  for  important 
international  agreements. 

All  we  achieved  in  a  form  the  Soviets 
would  consider  binding  on  themselves  was  a 
ban  on  deployment,  not  on  the  creation  of 
such  systems  and  components. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  Nitze  tried  to  get  a 
narrow  interpretation  in  1972.  The  So- 
viets would  not  buy  it.  Today,  the 
chairman's  language  says  by  only  put- 


ting article  5  in  the  armed  services  bill 
that  we  are  going  to  handcuff  our- 
selves to  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  that  the  Soviets  now 
urge  and  in  relying  on  article  5. 

So  this  is  not  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Let  us  make  that  clear. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  not  in  this  bill. 
Only  one-seventeenth  of  it  is  in  the 
bill.  It  is  the  one-seventeenth,  it  is  the 
one  chapter  of  the  one  article  that  the 
Soviets  rely  on  in  now  pressing  for  a 
narrow  interpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  serious  and  sincere  debate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  here  and  I  think  that 
we  need  to  try  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
misunderstanding  that  is  existing. 

I  would  like,  with  the  gentleman's 
permission,  to  engage  in  a  short  collo- 
quy with  him  on  three  or  four  ques- 
tions here. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  narrow  and  broad  in- 
terpretations of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  there  in- 
disputable evidence,  Mr.  Spratt,  in  all 
of  yoiu-  research,  that  points  to  the 
traditional  or  narrow  interpretation  as 
being  the  correct  one? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  In  all  candor,  the 
agreement,  the  treaty  itself  is  not  free 
from  ambiguity:  neither  Is  the  ratifica- 
tion record  or  the  negotiating  record, 
apparently.  But  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  the  vast  weight  of  the 
evidence  supports  the  interpretation 
of  this  treaty  that  the  parties  have  fol- 
lowed for  the  last  15  years.  That  is  the 
proper  interpretation  according  to 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  who  is  our 
chief  negotiator,  according  to  John 
Rhinelander,  who  is  our  chief  legal  ad- 
visor and  who  was  a  draftsman  of  the 
treaty;  according  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird,  who  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  that  time;  according 
to  Dr.  John  Foster  who  is  the  Director 
of  Research,  Development,  Testing 
and  Engineering  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  that  time,  and  according  to 
Lt.  C3en.  Royail  Allison  who  was  the 
senior  military  adviser  to  the  negotia- 
tors at  that  time. 

That  is  a  pretty  weighty  body  of 
support  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  that  we  are  seeking  to 
assert  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAY.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  the 
broad  interpretation  is  approved  for 
use  by  the  President,  would  this  not 
weaken  and  make  meaningless  the 
process  of  treaty-making  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  It  would  certainly 
undo  the  ratification  process  because 
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the  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  we  are  expressing  in 
this  bill  in  section  224,  is  the  very 
meaning  that  the  administration 
brought  to  the  other  body  when  they 
sought  to  ratify  it. 

lb.  RAY.  Would  there  be  any 
danger  or  possibility  should  the  broad- 
er version  prevail  that  our  already 
nervous  allies  in  Western  Europe 
might  consider  us  an  unreliable  treaty 
partner? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  It  would  involve  our 
renouncing  a  treaty  by  clever  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  treaty.  Instead  of 
using  the  exit-way,  the  avenue  out  of 
the  treaty  provided  in  article  15,  abro- 
gating the  treaty  and  asserting  the  su- 
preme interest  of  the  United  States  or 
reasons  for  abrogation.  Instead,  we 
would  be  taking  a  clever  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  the  treaty  and  escaping  its 
compliance  with  it  by  that  means. 

Singly,  that  would  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  our  allies  and  of  those  with 
whom  we  seek  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RAY.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready touched  on  this,  but  would  the 
broad  interpretation  speed  up  the  de- 
ployment of  SDI? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  The  broad  interpreta- 
tion could  possibly  speed  up  the  de- 
ployment of  SDI.  but  we  do  not  seek 
to  slow  down  or  speed  it  up.  We  do  not 
seek  to  constrain  it.  What  I  would  like 
to  see  is  a  properly  conducted,  pru- 
dently carried  out  policy.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
invested  in  those  technologies  that 
have  a  payoff  in  the  long  term. 

Mr.  RAY.  As  a  Senate  staff  person 
in  1972,  I  remember  that  the  Nixon 
administration  witnesses  clearly  de- 
fended the  narrow  or  tradltioiud  ver- 
sion as  the  correct  version.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RAY.  FlnaUy,  I  have  read  Sam 
Nuww's  exhaustive  review  of  the  treaty 
negotiating  record,  the  Senate  ratifica- 
tion process,  and  the  practice  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
dealing  with  the  treaty  since  1972,  and 
his  views  make  sense  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  as  a  staff  person 
in  the  Senate  for  several  years,  I  came 
to  admire  Scoop  Jacluon.  I  know  that 
he  was  an  architect  of  this  treaty,  and 
we  have  to  remember  that  his  trusted 
advisor  was  none  other  than  the  very 
smart  Mr.  Pearl. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  sUte  to  all  Members  that 
they  caimot  express  opinions  of  sitting 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

Members  may  only  refer  to  sponacv- 
ship  of  legislation  or  Senate  or  Senate 
committee  actions  which  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.  The  C^hair  hopes  that 
we  can  keep  that  in  mind. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentteman  fran  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Waubk]. 

Mr.  WALKRR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  thla  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  what  the 
gentlonan  is  doing  is  strlidng  language 
that  is  presently  in  the  bilL  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  couple  of  questions 
about  the  language  that  I  have  read  in 
thebllL 

Is  there  anything  in  the  language  in 
the  bill  which  is  at  odds  with  the 
American  negotiating  position  on  SDI? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse^  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman \s  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  there  anjrthing  in 
the  bill  which  is  at  odds  with  the 
Soviet  negotiating  position  on  SDI? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  No;  this  conforms 
with  the  Soviet  narrow  interpretation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So.  in  other  words, 
the  language  that  is  in  the  bill  in  fact 
ratifies  the  Soviet  negotiating  position 
on  SDI  and  is  against  the  American 
negotiating  position  on  SDI.  and 
unless  what  we  do  is  adopt  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  that  will  he  in  the 
position  that  this  House  wlU  be  in  the 
IMsition  of  taking;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  The  House  will  then 
be  oa  record  as  having  the  position  of 
the  other  body  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating the  Soviet  negotiating  posi- 
tion.    

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  previously  referred 
to  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  the  time  this  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated and  at  the  time  it  was  ratified.  I 
would  like  to  quote  specifically  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  to  say 
because  it  bears  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  we  have  assert- 
ed in  the  bill.  This  is  Secretary  Mel 
Laird.  My  colleague  from  Georgia  said 
he  had  the  honor  of  working  in  the 
Senate  with  him.  I  had  the  honor  of 
working  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  time  Mr.  Laird  was  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
him. 

I  would  like  to  read  his  interpreta- 
tion. Secretary  Laird  said: 

With  reference  to  development  of  a  booet- 
phaae  intercept  capability  or  lasers,  there  is 
no  specific  provision  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  prohibits  development  of  such  sys- 
tems. There  is.  however,  a  prohibition  on 
the  development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
ABlf  systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well 
as  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  DjS.  side  understands  this  prohi- 
bition not  to  apply  to  basic  and  advanced  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  of 
technology  which  could  be  associated  with 
such  systems,  or  their  components.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems. 


The  sides  have  agreed,  however,  that  de- 
ployment of  such  systems  which  would  be 
capable  of  substituting  for  current  ABM 
components,  that  is,  ABM  launchers.  ABM 
Interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radars,  shall 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  Xin  (Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission) and  agreement  in  accordance  with 
Article  XTV  (amendments  to  the  treaty). 

That  was  Secretary  Laird  speaking. 
That  is  the  simple  Interpretation  that 
we  are  asserting  here  and  in  this  bill. 

I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972  and  ne- 
gotiated with  them.  I  tried  to  get  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  bill  and  the  So- 
viets would  not  let  me  have  it.  The  Soviets 
maintained  the  broad  interpretation. 

He  has  told  us  that  we  never  re- 
ceived an  agreement  from  them  on  the 
broad  interpretation  and  that  is  evi- 
dent in  several  other  areas  of  the  bill 
besides  article  V. 

Now.  why  did  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  only  put 
one-seventeenth  of  the  ABM  agree- 
ment in  this  bill?  The  reason  he  only 
put  in  one-seventeenth  and  the  reason 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sfratt]  did  not  want  to  put  in 
the  whole  ABM  agreement,  the  reason 
the  chairman  did  not  want  to  put  it  in. 
is  because  that  would  introduce  the 
ambiguities  that  Paul  Nitze  talked 
about.  Paul  Nitze  was  right.  The  bill  is 
ambigious.  We  could  liave  very  easily 
and  very  clearly  prohibited  future 
technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to 
confirm  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  agreement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
themselves  rejected  in  1972. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  vote  se- 
quence here.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  is  going  to 
offer,  after  I  offer  this  amendment,  an 
amendment  that  will  ask  the  Congress 
to  fish  or  cut  bait.  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  state  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  by  building  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  Members 
affirm  this  vote  by  voting  for  the 
Hunter-Robinson-Broomfield  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  misdirected  section 
before  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Weldon]  to  state  that  in  fact  the 
Soviets  are  violating  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Robihson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson]  is  recog- 
nized for  2y4  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  time  today  that  we  put  this 
debate  in  perspective.  I  want  all  of  you 
to  Imow  that  I  voted  for  the  Diclcs 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  SALT  II  because  it  deals 
with  offensive  weapons;  however,  we 
are  not  tallcing  alx>ut  offensive  weap- 
ons with  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  are 
talking  about  defensive  weapons,  our 
ability  to  defend  this  great  country. 


To  put  this  in  perspective  today.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  March  24. 
1987,  Communist  Pravda  paper,  and  I 
think  you  wiU  get  a  good  idea  where  I 
am  coming  from.  The  Soviets  state: 
"We  will  never  permit  the  realization 
of  SDI's  principal  idea." 

Furthermore  they  say,  "Just  who.  in 
fact,  is  authorizing  Washington  to  po- 
sition space  'pillboxes'  for  oblique  fire 
on  Soviet  territorjr?  Who  gave  the 
militarists"— that  is  us.  my  colleagues 
in  Congress— "the  right  to  do  this?" 

I  say.  screw  the  Russians.  The 
simple  bottom  line  is  if  you  adhere  to 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  you  cannot  test  or  deploy  post- 
1972  SDI  technologies. 

If  you  do  not  vote  for  the  Htmter- 
Robinson  amendment,  you  are  in 
effect  killing  SDI. 

Tou  can  walk  through  the  town- 
house  with  the  SALT  II  lady  and  you 
will  not  t>e  acciised  of  infidelity;  but. 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  walk  through 
that  townhouse  with  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  ABM  l)ecause  defense 
minded  U.S.  taxpayers  are  going  to 
question  yoiu-  fidelity. 

Vote  yes  on  the  Hunter-Robinson 
amendment  and  you  will  not  be  voting 
inconsistent  with  your  vote  on  the 
Diclis  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  people  quoted  today,  but 
one  person,  a  Member  of  the  other 
ho&s  who  opposed  this  treaty,  this 
SALT  II  Treaty,  was  Senator  Bucldey, 
he  said: 

The  harshest  critic  of  the  treaty  clearly 
made  the  connection  between  the  article  V 
restrictions  and  future  systems  both  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  his  floor  statement  of  August  3. 
1972.  Senator  Buckley  argued 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  cannot 
refer  to  opinions  of  sitting  Memliers  of 
the  other  body.  References  to  former 
Members  are  permitted. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  a 
former  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  said. 
"The  agreement  goes  so  far"— now. 
listen  to  this,  this  is  a  person  who 
voted  against  it: 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjrself  2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hate  to  go  over  plowed 
ground,  as  we  say  back  home,  but  I 


would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the 
same  question.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stood  correctly. 

Did  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  positions  in  this  bill  negoi- 
tated  without  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment that  would  conform  with  the 
Communist  Russian  Party  negotia- 
tions bargaining  position  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  tod^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  affirmative. 
The  Soviet  position  today  is  the 
narrow  interpretation.  The  American 
interpretation  is  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion. 

ISi.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  today,  we  are  basi- 
cally taking  the  Soviet  Communist  po- 
sition at  the  negotiating  table  for 
them  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  We  have  lined  up 
with  their  position,  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation, that  is  affirmative. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  hard  as  it  is  to  believe.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  at  least  for  clear- 
ing thisup^^^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  say  this.  I  would  be  lu^py 
today  in  this  bill  to  affirm  that  we 
cannot  spend  money  in  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  if  we  had  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  the  bill,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  the  bill.  We  have 
one-seventeenth  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
the  bill.  We  have  article  V  and  it  is  the 
article  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  relying 
on  in  pushing  for  a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion. 

One  of  our  most  respected  negotia- 
tors. Mr.  Nitze.  and  I  want  to  say  this 
again  because  it  is  so  important,  has 
told  us  as  Members  of  Congress: 

The  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
the  development,  test,  or  deployment  of 
sea-,  air-,  or  space-based  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause  in  article  5  of  the 
ABM  treaty  would  have  the  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, of  prohibiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  laser-type  system  based  in  space 
which  would  at  least  in  principle  provide  an 
extremely  reliable  and  effective  system  of 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

Senator  Buckley  understood  what 
this  agreement  meant.  Senator  Jack- 
son asked  questions  of  Mr.  Foster,  and 
Mr.  Foster  said  that  Senator  JaclLson's 
view  was  correct,  that  we  could  not  de- 
velop the  so-called  exotics.  There 
could  not  t}e  testing  and  development. 
Yes,  you  could  have  a  fixed-based  laser 
system,  but  not  the  exotics. 

I  think  that  it  is  outrageous  to  think 
that  we  are  going  to  let  Judge  Sofaer. 
who  has  now  admitted  that  he  was  re- 
Isring  on  faulty  analysis  from  junior 
lawyers  to  overtiun  the  record  of 
advice  and  consent  that  was  given  on 
this  treaty,  the  entire  Senate  record, 
and  the  entire  understanding  of 
people  like  Johnny  Foster.  Mel  Laird, 
and  others.  These  are  not  people  who 
are  soft  on  defense,  these  are  people 
who   consider   and   understand   that 


when  you  sign  one  of  these  agree- 
ments, it  becomes  the  law  between  the 
two  parties,  and  that  we  are  a  Nation 
of  laws,  not  a  Nation  of  people  who 
can  go  out  and  undermine  and  turn 
over  a  15-year  interpretation. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
done  a  courageous  thing.  I  think  that 
it  is  going  to  also  be  something  that  Is 
done  in  the  other  body.  It  is  time  to 
stop  this  administration's  effort  not 
only  to  tear  up  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, but  also  to  gut  and  weaken  the 
ABM  agreement.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant vote  that  we  will  take  on  arms 
control  during  this  session  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  liCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  vote  on  the  ABM 
Treaty,  it  is  a  vote  on  one-seventeenth 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  article  5.  which 
the  Soviet  Union  relies  on  in  pressing 
for  narrow  interpretation.  It  would  be 
most  misdirected  for  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  hand  them  that 
unilateral  concession  with  no  quid  pro 
quo  on  their  part  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  what  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected arms  control  experts.  Mr. 
Nitze,  has  stated  is  the  case. 

He  tried  to  get  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation; the  Soviets  rejected  it  in  1972. 
Wte^hould  not  give  it  to  them  today. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  this  debate,  what  we  are  talldng 
about  is  very,  very  simple,  very  simple 
and  fimdamental.  We  are  saying  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
quite  simply,  "Adhere  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  meaning  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  every  President  before 
you  has  followed  and  accepted  since 
President  Nixon  signed  the  treaty  in 
1972."  We  are  saying,  "Follow  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  as  it  was  enunci- 
ated by  the  man  who  chiefly  negotiat- 
ed it,  Mr.  Smith.  Gerard  Smith,  as  cor- 
roborated by  the  legal  adviser.  Mr. 
Rhinelander.  who  drafted  it,  as  cor- 
roborated by  the  senior  military  advis- 
er who  was  intimately  involved  in 
every  iota  of  that  agreement.  General 
Allison."  That  is  all  in  the  world  that 
we  are  saying. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  new  law, 
l}ecause  we  are  only  trying  to  declare 
what  has  )}een  the  meaning  of  this 
law,  ttiis  law  of  the  land  for  the  last  15 
years  as  accepted  by  all  Presidents  up 
\mtil  this  one  and  up  until  October 
1985. 

We  are  not  trying  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  President.  We  are 
simply  calling  upon  him  to  do  what  he 
has  a  duty  to  do,  and  that  is  to  carry 
out  and  execute  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee yesterday  adopted  essentially  the 
same  language  to  be  put  in  the  defense 
authorization  bill  by  a  vote  of  12  to  8. 


It  has  been  alleged  and  said  on  the 
floor  here  that  this  will  bind  us,  that 
this  takes  a  very  narrow  provision  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  imposes  it  by 
law.  In  truth  this  treaty  applies  al- 
ready by  law.  It  is  already  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  took  simply  the  operative 
provision  of  the  treaty  and  put  it  into 
the  bill  as  section  224. 

If  the  President  sees  fit  to  get  out  of 
the  treaty,  we  recognize  within  section 
224  the  legal  means  of  exit  provided  in 
article  15.  the  right  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  on  6  months'  notice.  If  he  seeks 
or  wishes  to  broaden  the  treaty,  then 
the  possibility  is  there  that  he  can 
seek  to  broaden  it  through  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  exercising  the 
right  to  amend  the  treaty  under  arti- 
cle 14. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  reasonable  im- 
position, and  I  lu^e  all  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment,  to  leave 
the  bill  as  it  is,  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HUNTER.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  159,  noes 
262.  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  and  BCr.  FISH 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AimrDlCIITT  OmRKD  BY  MS.  UUMTUt 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  as  designee  for  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huntkb:  At 
the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division  A 
(page  44.  after  line  19).  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC.    as.    SENSE    OF    CONGRESS   ON    THE    KRAS- 
NOYARSK RADAR. 

(a)  PiNDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  1972  Antl-Balllstic  MlssUe  Treaty 
prohibits  each  party  from  developing  ballis- 
tic missile  early  warning  radars  except  at  lo- 
cations along  the  periphery  of  Its  national 
territory  and  oriented  outwanL 

(2)  The  1972  Antl-Balllstlc  MlssUe  Treaty 
prohibits  each  party  from  deploying  an 
ABM  system  to  defend  Its  national  territory 
and  from  providing  a  base  for  any  such  na- 
tionwide defense. 

(3)  Large  phased-array  radars  were  recog- 
nized during  negotiation  of  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic MlssUe  Treaty  as  the  critical  long  lead- 
time  element  of  a  nationwide  defense 
against  ballistic  mlssUes. 

(4)  In  1983  the  United  SUtes  discovered 
the  construction.  In  the  Interior  of  the 
Soviet  Union  near  the  town  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
of  a  large  phased-array  radar  that  has  sub- 
sequently been  judged  to  be  for  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  and  tracking. 

(5)  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  more  than 
700  kUometers  from  the  Sovlet-MongoUan 
border  and  is  not  directed  outward  but  in- 
stead faces  the  northeast  Soviet  border 
more  than  4,500  kUometers  away. 

<6)  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  identical  to 
other  Soviet  ballistic  mlssUe  early  warning 
radars  and  is  ideaUy  situated  to  f  lU  the  gap 
that  would  otherwise  exist  in  a  nationwide 
Soviet  ballistic  missUe  early  warning  radar 
network. 

(7)  The  President  has  certified  tliat  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  an  imequivocal  viola- 
tion of  the  Antl-Balllstlc  MissUe  Treaty. 

(b)  Sersk  or  CoMGRiss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  Its  legal  obUgatlon  under  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CosLHO]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rnsso,  the  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  biU  (H.R. 
1748)  to  authorize  i4>propriation8  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  HJl.  1748  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-83)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  157)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  providing 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescril>e  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ENERGY 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CON- 
CERNS RELATED  TO  OIL  IM- 
PORT LEVEIg— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-75) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Conffresa  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  3102  of  the  Con- 
solidated Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-509; 
100  Stat.  1889),  I  am  transmitting  my 
views  and  recommendations  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  concerns 
related  to  oil  import  levels.  These 
views  and  recommendations  take  into 
consideration  the  findings  in  "Energy 
Security:  A  Report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  That  report  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  John  S.  Herrington  at 
my  request  and  in  satisfaction  of  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  99-509. 


My  Administration  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  build  the  Nation's  foundation 
for  long-term  energy  security  and  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
Price  and  allocation  controls  on  oil 
have  been  eliminated;  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  has  been  in- 
creased nearly  fivefold  to  more  than 
500  million  barrels  and,  with  our  en- 
couragement, our  allies  have  built  up 
their  sUxikpiles  by  about  350  million 
barrels;  several  important  energy  tax 
incentives  were  retained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  full-cost  accounting 
provisions  for  independent  producers 
were  preserved;  and  I  have  recently 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion clean  coal  initiative.  Because  of 
these  actions,  the  United  States  is  now 
capable  of  withstanding  a  supply 
interruption  comparable  to  the  1973 
and  1979  interruptions  without  experi- 
encing the  same  economic  distress. 

More  remains  to  be  done.  Secretary 
Herrington's  recent  report  on  energy 
security  points  out  three  major  con- 
cerns: (1)  our  increasing  dependence 
on  imported  oil;  (2)  the  sudden  decline 
in  oil  prices  in  1986,  which  has  harmed 
significant  segments  of  the  U.S.  petro- 
leum industry;  and,  (3)  the  serious  im- 
plications for  national  security  raised 
by  both  of  these  events.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  study  concludes  that 
by  the  mid-1990s  we  may  be  importing 
more  than  half  our  oil.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment have  dropped  significantly, 
as  has  employment  and  U.S.  oil  pro- 
duction. Coupled  with  this  production 
decline  is  increased  consumer  demand 
for  oil.  which  together  have  resulted 
in  a  rise  of  one  million  barrels  per  day 
in  oil  imports.  In  recent  months,  while 
market  prices  have  reboimded  to  some 
extent,   the   industry   remains   imder 
pressure  and  the  outlook  is  uncertain. 
We  must  take  steps  to  better  protect 
ourselves   from   potential   oil   supply 
interruptions  and  increase  our  energy 
and  national  security.  My  goals  in  this 
area  are  to: 
—maintain  a  strong  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry; 
—increase  our  domestic  stockpUes, 
which  we  can  draw  down  in  the 
event  of  a  supply  interruption; 
—expand  the  availability  of  domestic 

oil  and  gas  resources; 
—continue         conservation         and 
progress  toward  diversification  of 
our  energy  resources;  and 
—promote  among  our  allies  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  their  stock- 
piles. 
I  have  already  proposed  a  number  of 
significant  steps  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act.  If  these  policies 
had  been  in  place,  our  domestic  oU  in- 
dustry would  not  be  so  seriously  im- 
paired today.  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  in  adopting  my 
proposals  to  improve  our  energy  secu- 
rity and  strengthen  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  including: 


—repeal  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax; 
—comprehensive  natural  gas  reform, 
including  wellhead  price  decontrol, 
mandatory  contract  carriage  and 
demand  restraint  repeal; 
—approval  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  five-year  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  plan; 
—permitting  environmentally  soimd 
energy   exploration   and   develop- 
ment of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge;  and 
—ensuring  the  future  viability  of  nu- 
clear  power   through   nuclear   li- 
censing reform,  reauthorization  of 
the     Price-Anderson     Act.      and 
progress  in  development  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository. 
Secretary  Herrington  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  push  hard  for  higher  levels  of 
oil  stockpiles  among  our  allies,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and 
the   Venice   Economic   Summit.   The 
Vice  President  is  also  leading  the  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief  to  look  at 
unneeded  regulatory  barriers  to  great- 
er energy  security,  including  evaluat- 
ing regulatory  changes   to  facilitate 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  for  the 
transportation  sector. 

In  addition,  today,  I  am  urging  the 
Congress  to  consider  several  steps  that 
will  lead  to  more  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, reduce  early  well-abandon- 
ment, and  stimulate  additional  drilling 
activity.  I  am  suggesting  the  Congress 
consider  two  tax  changes  of  a  relative- 
ly technical  nature:  increasing  the  net 
income  limitation  on  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  from  50  percent  to 
100  percent  per  property;  and  repeal- 
ing the  transfer  rule  to  permit  use  of 
percentage  depletion  for  proven  prop- 
erties that  have  changed  ownership. 
These  changes  will  be  a  significant 
value  but  avoid  reopening  basic  issues 
considered  in  tax  reform.  To  continue 
our  efforts  to  build  a  stockpile  protect- 
ing us  against  supply  interruptions,  I 
am  prepared  to  support  an  SPR  fill 
rate  of  100,000  barrels  per  day,  which 
will  achieve  by  1993  my  goal  of  an 
SPR  of  750  million  barrels,  provided 
that  budget  offsets  are  made  available 
to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  this  fill 
rate.  I  also  am  reducing  the  minimum 
bid  requirement  for  Federal  offshore 
leases  from  $150  per  acre  to  $25  per 
acre,  which  will  encourage  exploration 
and  development  by  reducing  the  up- 
front costs. 

I  believe  all  these  measures  are  im- 
portant steps  toward  ensuring  that 
our  Nation  has  a  strong  domestic  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  substantial  pro- 
tection against  oil  supply  interrup- 
tions. They  would,  taken  together,  in- 
crease production  and  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

I  am  also  instructing  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  provide,  through  the  Do- 
mestic and  Economic  Policy  Councils, 
periodic  assessments  of  our  energy  se- 


curity risks.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  a  variety  of  options  for  en- 
couraging exploration  and  production 
if  our  U.S.  Industry  continues  to  be  di- 
minished and  national  security  risks 
increase.  I  will  consider  further  ac- 
tions as  warranted. 

ROHALD  RKAQAH. 

The  White  House,  May  6, 19S7. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

COUflTTEE  Olf  EnVCATIOIf  AHD  LABOR, 

Washington,  DC.  April  29.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 
Speaker.  Houae  of  Representativea, 
WashingtoTi.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakkr:  This  Is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  RiUes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  a  member  of 
my  Conmiittee  staff  has  been  served  with  a 
hearing  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 

After    consultation    with    the    General 
Counsel  to  the  CHerk.  I  wiU  make  the  deter- 
mination required  by  the  Rule. 
Sincerely, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkius, 

Chairman. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NURSES  IN 
HONOR  OF  NATIONAL  NURSES 
DAY— MAY  6 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  in  the  nursing  profession  for 
their  vital  contribution  to  mankind  in 
providing  health  care  services  to 
people  of  all  ages. 

D  1820 

Nursing  is  an  essential  profession 
which  parallels  the  role  of  physicians 
in  contemporary  society.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  without  nurses,  the  infra- 
structure of  modem  medical  care 
would  collapse. 

Among  qualities  cited  of  the  contem- 
porary nurse,  like  reliable  Judgment, 
technical  expertise,  compassion,  and  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  we  must  now  add 
courage;  courage  in  the  face  of  contin- 
ually new  strains  of  diseases.  The  un- 
certainty of  diseases  such  as  AIDS 
pose  great  threats  to  all  those  in  the 
medical  profession,  especially  the 
nurses  who  not  only  must  deal  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  disease,  but 
who  also  face  its  emotional  dimensions 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  National  Nurses 
Day,  I  pay  tribute  to  a  most  noble  and 
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endearing  profession  and  I  urge  all  to 
do  likewise. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unable 
to  be  on  the  floor  for  rollcall  vote  No. 
80  on  HJR.  28.  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  of  1987.  I  was  at  the 
White  House  for  the  ceremony  on  cre- 
ation of  the  White  House  Drug-Free 
America  Conference.  Had  I  been  able 
to  be  here  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  appear  in  the 
RccoBS  immediately  following  rollcall 
vote  No.  80.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  committee  has  supported  the  C- 
17  because  it  moves  us  into  the  future 
technologically.  Our  current  airllfters 
are  illequipped.  are  aging,  and  the  C- 
17  has  current  and  future  technology. 

Our  airlift  fleet  Including  the  C-141. 
C-130.  C-135,  and  C-5B  will  be  used 
Into  the  20th  century,  but  we  must 
begin  to  focus  on  the  future  now. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportxmity  to 
address  this  issue  in  the  House  so  that 
those  who  have  not  been  involved  over 
the  past  7  years  in  this  debate  will 
know  the  facts  that  led  the  committee, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Army  to  push 
for  the  C-17  as  the  airllfter  of  the 
future. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COBCBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  an  injury  that  required  a  brief 
hospitalization,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  roUcaU  No.  86.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcaU  No.  87,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  88.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  89.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  90,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


UMI 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  C-17 

(Mr.  RAT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  de- 
liver a  special  order  this  week  on  an 
amendment  which  is  being  offered  to 
the  DOD  bill  to  delete  the  funding  for 
the  C-17. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  Congress- 
man Daroen.  and  I  sympathize  with 
his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  must  oppose  him. 

In  my  later  comments,  I  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  being  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  C-17,  and  explain  how 
each  of  these  issues— cost,  perform- 
ance, and  technology— are  in  fact 
t)eing  overlooked  by  the  opponents  of 
the  C-17. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee strongly  supported  the  C-17  and 
continues  to  do  so  in  this  year's 
budget.  In  fact,  we  have  authorized 
$1,264  billion  since  1982  for  the  C-17, 
and  the  project  has  been  under  design 
for  over  10  years.  Funding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  will  buUd  two  planes. 

Opponents  of  the  C-17  are  advocat- 
ing that  we  ignore  this  past  invest- 
ment and  continue  with  C-5B  1960's 
technology. 
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VIETNAM  REMEMBERED 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland). 
We  made  an  agreement  some  years 
ago.  and  I  hope  that  agreement  will  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  today,  one 
of  our  colleagues.  Representative  Ike 
Skelton,  spoke  to  a  group  at  Fort 
Monroe,  VA.  While  Congressman 
Skelton's  subject  was  the  Army's 
future,  his  theme  was  its  recent  past. 

Perhaps  coincidentally.  Congress- 
man Skelton  spoke  on  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  the  date  the  last  Americans 
left  Vietnam,  thus  formally  ending 
one  of  the  most  difficult  eras  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  is  an  era  we  continue 
to  examine  and  ponder,  and  in  his 
statement  the  Congressman  adds  some 
very  necessary  balance  to  the  debate 
which  continues. 

Most  Americans  have  forgotten— if 
in  fact  they  ever  knew— that  American 
troops  who  saw  action  in  Vietnam 
never  lost  a  battle.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  those 
who  served  was  19  years. 

Congressman  Skelton.  with  brevity 
and  eloquence,  touches  the  essence  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran's  problem  when 
he  says: 

Nations  make  war,  soldiers  merely  fight 
them.  Yet  many,  a  loud  minority,  made  the 
mistake  of  blaming  an  unpopular  war  on 
those  who  answered  their  country's  call, 
rather  than  on  the  politicians  who  made  the 
decision  to  fight  that  war.  Those  who 
fought  in  Vietnam,  or  served  in  the  military 
at  that  time,  were  held  responsible  for 
events  over  which  they  had  little  control. 

Things  are  better  now  for  the  veter- 
ans of  that  era,  and  we  should  aU  take 
satisfaction  from  that.  But  I  respect- 
fully request  that  Congressman  Skel- 
ton's remarlts  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  those  who  were  in  this 


body  in  that  time— and  those  who 
were  not— may  reflect  on  their  own 
role  in  the  conflict  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Vhtnam  RnmcBERKD 

mTRODUCnON 

I  have  looked  forward  for  a  number  of 
months  to  visiting  Ft.  Monroe,  and  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  finally  made  it  here  this 
evening.  The  theme  for  your  program  today 
is  "Army  Futures".  In  the  letter  I  received 
from  General  Vuono  In  early  March  I  was 
expected  to  talk  on  "the  Army's  efforts  to 
look  beyond  near-term  requirements  and  ex- 
amine materiel  acquisition  programs  and 
strategies  for  the  far  term."  After  reading 
and  re-reading  that  phrase,  I  decided  that  I 
couldn't  give  a  speech  on  that  topic  because 
I  didn't  understand  what  it  meant.  However, 
in  line  with  your  theme  "Army  Futures", 
and  realizing  that  the  past  Is  prologue,  I  de- 
cided to  speak  of  the  recent  tragic  past  that 
haunts  the  American  military  mission.  I  do 
so  because  as  we  look  to  the  future,  as  many 
of  you  have  done  today,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant not  to  lose  sight  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
past,  after  all,  that  provides  the  foundation 
of  the  present  and  gives  shape  to  the  future. 

It  is  said  that  gratitude  is  the  greatest  of 
all  virtues.  And  so  it  Is.  The  human  species 
thrives  on  being  appreciated.  People  in 
public  service  often  find  their  efforts  go  un- 
noticed or  unappreciated.  History  tells  us 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  profession  of 
arms.  For  many  years  now,  there  has  hov- 
ered over  our  nation,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  the  absence  of  full  appreciation  for 
the  men  and  women  who  wear  our  uniform 
and  the  important  national  service  that 
they  perform.  The  root  cause  of  this  can  be 
found  thousands  of  miles  from  here,  in  a 
country  known  as  Vietnam. 

Twelve  years  ago  today,  April  29th  1975, 
the  last  Americans  left  Vietnam.  Many  still 
remember  the  television  coverage  of  the 
tragic  scene  showing  the  last  American  hell- 
copter  lifting  off  from  the  roof  of  our  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon.  Thus  in  discussing  "Army 
Futures"  I  think  it  important  that  we  talk 
of  the  past— the  past  that  has  affected  atti- 
tudes within  our  country,  and  in  particular, 
toward  our  military.  This  is  Vietnam  Re- 
membered. 

VIETNAM 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  March  1965,  the 
first  U.S.  ground  troops  splashed  ashore 
three  miles  from  Da  Nang,  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ica committed  its  prestige,  its  resources,  and 
its  sons  to  a  struggle  for  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia  that  was  ultimately  lost.  The 
strange  fact  about  that  lost  war  was  that 
the  Americans  who  saw  action  in  Vietnam 
never  lost  a  battle— from  the  la  Drang 
VaUey  in  1965,  to  the  Tet  Offensive  in  1968, 
to  the  Eastern  Offensive  of  1972. 

In  the  countless  military  engagements 
throughout  the  period  of  active  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  that  saw  action 
against  American  combat  forces— Army  and 
Marine— came  out  second  best.  There  were 
no  Bataans  or  Kasserine  Passes  In  Vietnam 
as  had  occurred  In  World  War  II;  no  stun- 
ning defeats  as  had  taken  place  In  Korea 
when  300,000  Chinese  attacked  American 
forces  approaching  the  Yalu  River  in  No- 
vember 1950.  American  forces  that  went  off 
to  battle  in  Vietnam  were  well-equipped, 
well-trained,  and  well-motivated. 

However,  the  men  who  went  off  to  battle 
in  Vietnam  left  an  America  undergoing  dra- 
matic changes.  An  intellectual  civil  war  of 


sorts  was  taking  place  in  the  country  during 
that  period,  a  war  of  values  and  ideas.  The 
clvU  rights  movement,  the  war  against  pov- 
erty, the  growth  of  an  underground  drug 
culture,  the  women's  movement,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  generation  gap— these  were 
just  some  of  the  developments  talcing  place 
In  American  society. 

They  led  to  a  questioning  about  the  role 
of  America  in  the  world,  about  the  values 
that  we  as  a  nation  should  stand  for  and 
promote.  In  some  ways,  those  issues  have 
still  not  been  resolved,  partly  because  of  our 
inability  as  a  nation  to  assimilate  the  divi- 
sive experience  that  became  known  as  the 
Vietnam  War. 

UintECOGinZED  SACRIFICES 

Most  Americans  don't  fully  realize  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  generation  that  went 
off  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  World  War  II  are  eye- 
opening: 

Marines  suffered  more  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam than  in  World  War  11—105.000  to 
90,000: 

The  average  Vietnam-era  veteran  served 
34  months;  the  average  World  War  n  veter- 
an served  30  months; 

Three-quarters  of  those  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam were  volunteers;  and 

The  average  age  of  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam  was  19;  in  World  War  II  it  was  26. 

The  nature  of  the  war  was  different  too. 
The  average  Vietnam  War  infantryman  was 
plucked  from  civilian  life  and  after  six 
months  of  training  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Vietnam.  There  he  found  himself  in  an 
alien  and  hostile  environment.  He  was  re- 
quired to  pursue  an  elusive  enemy,  in  a 
guerrilla  war  where  there  were  no  "lines", 
and  where  it  was  difficult  to  tell  friend  from 
foe.  Attack  could  come  at  any  time— day  or 
night.  Vietnam  was  an  individual  war, 
fought  primarily  at  the  platoon  and  compa- 
ny level.  There  were  great  responsibilities 
placed  on  platoon  and  squad  leaders,  young 
men  just  in  their  late  teens  or  early  20's, 
with  less  than  two  years  of  military  experi- 
ence. 

The  Second  World  War  was  different.  As 
an  example,  take  the  29th  Infantry  division. 
It  was  activated  in  February  1941,  and 
shipped  overseas  to  Great  Britain  in  Octo- 
ber 1942.  There  it  remained  training  and 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  France,  In 
which  it  participated  on  June  6,  1944.  Less 
than  a  full  year  later.  May  of  1945,  the  War 
In  Europe  was  over.  The  fighting  for  the 
29th  and  the  other  American  units  was 
brutal,  but  their  training  paid  off.  Even 
before  they  set  foot  on  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  the  29th  were  seasoned 
soldiers.  They  were  well  prepared  for  the 
large  scale  combat  in  Europe,  where  forces 
operated  in  division-sized  units  and  larger. 
The  conventional  warfare  tactics  of  the 
Nazi  forces  did  not  take  them  by  surprise. 
Moreover,  they  had  a  clear  understanding 
of  why  they  were  In  Europe  and  why  they 
were  fighting. 

THE  SOOTHING  PASSAGE  OF  TIME 

In  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
there  is  a  scene  with  which  many  Vietnam 
veterans  can  easily  identify.  A  messenger 
has  come  to  tell  Cleopatra  of  some  unfortu- 
nate news,  that  her  beloved  Mark  Antony 
has  married  another.  Upon  hearing  the  bad 
news,  she  strikes  the  unfortunate  messen- 
ger. She  strikes  the  poor  fellow  again  and 
again,  venting  her  anger,  hurt,  and  frustra- 
tion in  this  distressing  maimer. 

In  much  the  same  way,  Vietnam  veterans 
suffered  unjustly  from  a  war  that  eventual- 


ly became  unpopular.  Nations  make  war, 
soldiers  merely  fight  them.  Yet  many,  a 
loud  minority,  made  the  mistake  of  blaming 
an  unpopular  war  on  those  who  answered 
their  country's  call,  rather  than  on  the  poli- 
ticians who  made  the  decision  to  fight  that 
war.  Those  who  fought  In  Vietnam,  or 
served  In  the  military  at  that  time,  were 
held  responsible  for  events  over  which  they 
had  little  control. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
many  Americans  who  once  treated  Vietnam 
veterans  with  indifference  and  even  con- 
tempt have  come  to  realize  that  such  treat- 
ment was  wrong.  Those  who  served  and 
fought  in  the  most  divisive  conflict  since  the 
Civil  War  deserve  honor  and  respect.  The 
dignity  and  importance  of  military  service, 
especially  for  those  who  fought  In  Vietnam, 
has  finally  been  recognized.  Parades  for 
Vietnam  veterans  that  have  taken  place  In 
Washington.  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  are 
proof  of  this  recognition.  The  passage  of 
time  has  allowed  us  to  see  the  past  more 
clearly. 

BEARING  WITNESS 

Since  the  Iliad  of  Homer  men  have  sought 
to  recall  the  experiences  of  war,  the  better 
to  remember  for  themselves  and  the  better 
to  teach  their  young.  Two  American  classics 
that  the  Importance  of  bearing  witness  In- 
clude Stephen  Crane's  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage"  and  Norman  Mailer's  "The  Naked 
and  the  Dead."  The  Vietnam  war  has  also 
produced  It's  share  of  fine  writing.  Authors 
who  have  put  their  personal  experiences  to 
paper  Include  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
James  Webb.  It  Is  a  literature  as  rich  and  di- 
verse as  that  produced  by  any  other  war. 

At  first,  however,  there  wasn't  much  of  a 
market  for  the  still  painful  story  of  Viet- 
nam. It  seemed  that  the  American  public 
simply  wanted  to  forget  the  whole  matter. 
By  the  late  1970's  articles,  historical  works, 
memoirs,  and  novels  started  coming  out.  In 
a  steady  volume  that  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  personal  accounts — describing  the 
comraderie,  exhillratlon,  danger,  confusion, 
and  the  thousand  other  experiences  encoun- 
tered by  men  in  battle— have  forced  us  to 
take  another  look. 

THE  VIETNAM  MEMORIAL 

There  is  now  a  memorial  in  Washington 
to  conmiemorate  the  bravery  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  served  their  country  in  Viet- 
nam. It  took  some  time  to  build.  The  politi- 
cal passions  aroused  at  home  during  the 
course  of  the  war  did  not  die  down  with  the 
fall  of  Saigon  in  AprU  1975. 

As  the  war  Itself  was  controversial,  so  too 
was  the  idea  of  a  memorial.  As  In  many 
other  matters,  it  was  those  who  fought  In 
Vietnam  who  took  the  initiative  to  build  a 
memorial.  It  lists  the  names  of  the  58,132 
who  served  In  the  American  uniform  and 
gave  their  lives  In  that  tragic  cause. 

The  building  of  the  memorial  was  a  turn- 
ing point  In  the  attitudes  of  the  veterans 
toward  themselves  and  In  the  attitude  of 
the  American  public  toward  them.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  despite  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  91%  of  Vietnam  veterans 
were  "glad  they  had  served  their  country." 

NOT  IN  VAIN 

Despite  our  considerable  efforts.  Indo- 
china fell  to  communist  aggression— Cambo- 
dia, Vietnam,  and  Laos.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent opponents  of  the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam, 
including  a  number  in  Congress,  took  the 
position  that  a  communist  victory  was  pref- 
erable to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  They 
discounted   the   fears  expressed  by  many 


that  a  bloodbath  would  take  place.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  wrong. 

In  Vietnam,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
sent  off  to  "re-education"  camps,  the  euphe- 
mism used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
querors for  slave  labor  camps,  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon  In  April  1975.  Since  then. 
1,000,000  Vietnamese  have  fled  the  country 
by  various  means,  mostly  by  sea.  In  Cambo- 
dia, the  consequences  of  a  communist  victo- 
ry were  disastrous.  Several  million  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  Khymer  Rouge  Govern- 
ment of  Pol  Pot.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
film,  "The  Killing  Fields,"  now  understand 
this.  Twelve  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon. 
Indochina  has  still  not  found  peace.  Those 
who  fought  In  Vietnam  can  take  but  small 
comfort  from  the  grim  results  of  our  effort 
In  Indochina.  They  tried  to  prevent  the  hol- 
ocaust from  taking  place. 

And  yet  there  Is  a  hopeful  side  to  the 
story.  I  believe  a  credible  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  period  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  bought  time  for  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  If  some  of  the  domi- 
noes fell,  not  all  of  them  did.  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia. Singapore,  and  Indonesia  had  time  to 
develop  and  strengthen  themselves  political- 
ly and  economically.  As  members  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
[ASEANl  their  average  economic  rate  of 
growth  in  the  decade  after  1975  was  twice 
the  global  average.  Today,  East  Asia  has  re- 
placed Western  Europe  as  America's  leading 
overseas  trading  partner.  No  one  could  have 
predicted  such  a  development  in  1965.  The 
sacrifice  of  those  who  served  in  Vietnam 
was  not  In  vain. 

CONCLUDING  THOUGRTS 

War,  by  Its  very  nature,  has  often  been 
controversial,  even  within  the  country  of 
one  of  the  warring  sides.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  began  with  Intense  national 
patriotic  ferver  and  ended  with  national 
gratitude  toward  the  heroic  American  sol- 
dier who  distinguished  himself  on  the 
countless  battlefields  of  those  two  wars. 
This  national  respect  has  proved  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

For  centuries,  the  British  demonstrated  a 
repeated  lack  of  respect  for  their  soldiers  re- 
turning home  from  various  wars.  Often,  the 
public  back  on  the  British  Isles  knew  little 
of  the  battles,  and  in  many  Instances,  cared 
neither  about  them  nor  the  men  who 
fought  In  them. 

British  Poet  Laureate  Rudyard  Kipling— 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  my  favorite 
poets— as  a  young  man  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  In  India  writing  about  soldiers  and  sol- 
diering. One  of  his  most  memorable  works, 
penned  about  that  familiar  British  soldier, 
known  more  commonly  as  "The  Redcoat"  or 
"Toimny",  gives  us  a  vivid,  and  sobering  pic- 
ture of  public  attitude  toward  the  soldier  of 
his  day.  The  poem  is  entitled  simply 
"Tommy": 

TOMMY 

I  went  into  a  public- 'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o' 

beer. 
The  publican  'e  up  an'  sez,  "We  serve  no 

red-coats  here." 
The  girls  be'lnd  the  bar  they  laughed  and 

giggled  fit  to  die, 
I  outs  Into  the  street  again  an'  to  myself  ses 
I: 
O  It's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an* 

"Tommy,  go  away": 
But  it's  "Thank  you.  Mister  Atkins,"  when 

the  band  begins  to  play— 
The  band  begins  to  play,  my  boys,  the 
band  begins  to  play. 
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O  It's  "Tluuik  you.  Miater  Atklna."  when 
the  band  beslna  to  pUy. 
I  went  Into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be. 
They  gave  a  drunk  dvlllan  room,  but  'adn't 

none  forme: 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the 

music-'aUs, 
But  when  it  comes  to  fichUn*.  Lord!  they'll 
shove  me  in  the  stalls! 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  wait  outside": 
But  It's  "Spudal  train  for  Atkins"  when 

the  trooper's  on  the  tide— 
The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the 
troopship's  on  the  tide. 

0  it's  "Special  train  for  Atkins"  when  the 

trooper's  on  the  tide. 
Tes,  makin'  mock  o'  uniforms  that  guard 

you  while  you  sleep 
Is  cheaper  than  them  luUforms.  an'  they're 

starvation  cheap: 
An'  hustlin'  drunken  soldiers  when  they're 

goin'  large  a  bit 
b  Ave  times  better  business  than  paradln'  In 

full  kit. 
Then  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

an'  "Tommy,  'ow's  yer  soul?" 
But  it's  "Thin  red  line  of  "eroes"  when  the 

drums  begin  to  roll— 
The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  the 

drums  begin  to  roll. 
O  it's  "Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when  the 

drums  begin  to  roll. 
Tou  talk  o'  better  food  for  us,  an'  schools, 

an'  fires,  an'  all: 
Well  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat  us 

rational. 
Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but 

prove  it  to  our  face 
The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  soldier- 
man's  disgrace. 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Chuck  him  out.  the  brute!" 
But  it's  "Saviour  of  'is  country"  when  the 

guns  begin  to  shoot: 
An'  it's  Tranmy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

anything  you  please: 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool— you  bet 

that  Tmnmy  sees! 
Today,  the  American  public's  attitude 
toward  its  men  and  women  In  uniform  Is 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  much 
as  in  Kipling's  time.  Yesterday,  you  were 
unpopular,  today  things  are  better.  Events 
over  the  tnst  few  years  have  revealed  a  sin- 
cere effort  aa  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  those  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

History  tells  us  that  the  soldier,  following 
the  dictates  of  his  profession,  often  finds 
himself  misunderstood  and  unappreciated 
at  home.  As  soldiers  soon  leam.  they  must 
do  their  best  as  the  military  arm  of  a  coun- 
try and  let  neither  praise  nor  disdain  take 
them  from  their  course  of  doing  their  duty 
as  professionals.  Remember  this!  It  is  the 
stoic  code  of  warriors  that  has  been  passed 
down  through  the  ages. 

1  wish  you  well  as  you  look  to  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Thank  you  and  Ood  bless 
yoiL 


AIR  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  RADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day.  we  hear  news  of  another  near  ca- 
tastrophe involving  small  aircraft  and 
commercial  Jetliners.  With  the  enor- 
mous increase  In  near  misses  and 
midair  collisions  that  have  claimed 
hundreds  of  lives,  we  need  to  act  now 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  these 
tragic  air  disasters  in  the  future. 

DaUy  reports  indicate  such  accidents 
are  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
commercial  aircraft  continue  to  share 
the  skies  with  aircraft  whose  altitude 
is  unknown.  To  demonstrate  that 
point,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
two  incidents  that  occurred  at  Orange 
County's  John  Wayne  Alnx>rt  which 
were  related  to  me  by  the  president  of 
AirCal  Airlines. 

On  December  14.  1986,  an  AirCal 
BAe  146  was  on  approach  to  the  John 
Wayne  Airport.  The  aircraft  was  at 
3.000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  air  traf- 
fic controller  alerted  the  AirCal  crew 
about  an  aircraft  at  an  unknown  alti- 
tude. As  the  BAe  146  was  being  turned 
for  approach,  the  crew  suddenly  saw  a 
single-engine  Cessna  on  a  collision 
course.  The  pilot  effected  an  abrupt 
dive  and  tightened  to  avoid  impact. 
The  two  aircraft  were  only  atx)ut  100 
feet  apart. 

On  January  11,  1987,  a  Boeing  737 
was  flying  from  Chicago  to  Orange 
County.  As  the  aircraft  was  on  ap- 
proach, a  controller  identified  a  gener- 
al aviation  aircraft  by  giving  its  alti- 
tude and  position.  The  pilot  had  no 
problem  with  that  target,  but  Just  as 
he  turned  to  final  approach,  he  en- 
countered a  third,  unidentified  air- 
craft at  the  same  altitude.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  pilot  was  able  to  avoid  the  third 
vehicle  and  landed  safely. 

These  incidents  clearly  indicate  the 
need  to  address  and  correct  this  prob- 
lem immediately.  The  FAA  has  taken 
steps  to  enhance  safety  around  our 
Nation's  high  density  airports,  but 
more  must  be  done.  Earlier  this  year. 
Secretary  Dole  pushed  up  by  4  years 
the  deadline  requiring  small  planes  to 
have  altitude-reporting  equipment 
within  restricted  airspace  at  14  major 
airports.  The  requirement  is  already  in 
effect  at  the  Nation's  nine  largest  air- 
ports. The  device,  a  mode  C  transpon- 
der, sends  out  an  electronic  signal  that 
appears  on  the  air  traffic  controller's 
radar,  indicating  the  plane's  altitude. 

I  commend  the  FAA  for  these  ac- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  proposal 
falls  far  short  of  protecting  some  of 
the  most  heavily  trafficked  airways  in 
the  United  States— namely  the  south- 
em  California  basin.  From  San  Diego 
to  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Los  An- 
geles basin,  there  are  seven  major 
commercial  airfields  with  a  very  active 
general  aviation  fleet  throughout. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  installation  of  altitude  en- 
coding transponders  on  aU  civil  air- 
craft operating  in  these  unprotected 
areas  surrounding   Los   Angeles   and 


San  Diego.  It  would  also  direct  the 
FAA  to  designate  other  areas  with  suf- 
ficient air  traffic  congestion  and  pri- 
vate aircraft  activity  where  this  re- 
quirement should  be  applied.  The 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  speed  up  the 
process  that  the  FAA  has  already 
begun  and  fill  these  important  geo- 
graphical gaps. 

Realizing  the  financial  burden  for 
the  general  aviator  in  meeting  this  re- 
quirement, my  bill  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision cidling  for  a  special  public/pri- 
vate partnership.  To  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  the  general  aviator  and  miti- 
gate the  costs  for  the  required  trans- 
ponder, I  have  contacted  several  avia- 
tion insurance  companies  aroimd  the 
country  suggesting  that  they  provide  a 
discount  on  the  aviation  premium  to 
policyholders  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement. 

I'd  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  to  improve 
our  air  traffic  environment  and  to 
ensiure  the  safety  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  travel  to  southern  Califor- 
nia every  year  and  those  that  live  in 
this  heavily  congested  area. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  the  text  of 
the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

HJl.  2296 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  require  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  altitude-encoding  transponders  in 
all  aircraft  flown  in  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  Basin  areas  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Basins  Air  Safety  Elnhance- 
ment  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  increasing  rate  of  airspace  inci- 
dents in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
Basin  areas  of  California  must  be  stopped: 

(2)  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Basin 
Areas  are  two  of  the  most  heavily  trafficked 
airspaces  in  the  world: 

(3)  the  task  of  airspace  management  in 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Basin  areas 
is  impeded  by  the  voliune  of  air  traffic  and 
variety  of  aircraft  In  terms  of  performance, 
mission,  and  pilot  capabilities: 

(4)  there  are  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  in  which  airspace  management  Is  im- 
peded by  the  volume  of  air  traffic  and  varie- 
ty of  aircraft: 

(5)  the  Jobs  of  individual  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  of  pilots  operating  in  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  Basin  areas  and  in 
other  areas  are  made  more  difficult  by  the 
high  number  of  aircraft  flown  in  such  areas 
without  altitude-encoding  transponders:  and 

(6)  the  implementation  of  minimum 
standards  mandating  the  Installation  of  alti- 
tude-encoding transponders  on  aU  aircraft 
operating  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
Basin  areas  and  in  other  areas  would  en- 
hance safety  in  the  crowded  airspace  of 
such  areas. 

SEC  3.  ALTITUDE-ENCODING  TRANSPONDERS. 

(a)  REQUiRmENT  POR  INSTALLATION.— Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 


(49  U.S.C.  App.  1348)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"ALTTTODB-KNCODINO  TRANSPONDERS 

"(gHl)  R«iTTLATioN8.— Not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe a  regulation  under  this  section  which 
requires  that  an  altitude-encoding  transpon- 
der be  installed  and  operated  one  each  civil 
aircraft  operating  in  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  Basin  areas  of  California  and 
such  other  areas  as  the  Administrator  desig- 
nates as  having  sufficient  density  and  varie- 
ty of  air  traffic  to  justify  applicability  of 
such  regulation  to  civil  aircraft  operating  in 
such  areas. 

"(2)  BOUNDAHIBS.— 

"(A)    Los    ANGELES    AND    SAN    DIEGO    BASIN 

AREAS.— The  geographical  boundaries  for  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  EMego  Basin  areas  of 
California  shall  be  the  geographical  bound- 
aries for  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  San 
Diego,  California,  described  on  pages  648 
and  709  of  part  II  of  volume  46  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  (January  2, 1981).  The  altitude 
boundaries  for  such  Basin  areas  shall 
extend  upward  from  ground  level. 

"(b)  Other  areas.— The  Administrator 
shall  esteblish  geographical  and  altitude 
boundaries  for  any  areas  designated  by  the 
Administrator  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Applicability  Date.— The  regulations 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
to  civil  aircraft  beginning  on  such  date  as 
the  Administrator  determines  appropriate, 
tailing  into  account  the  availability  of  alti- 
tude-encoding transponders,  but  not  later 
than  the  365th  day  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— That  por- 
tion of  the  table  of  contents  contained  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  which  appears  under  the  side  head- 
ing 

"Sec.  307.  Airspace  control  facilities."  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  Altitude-encoding  transponders.". 

SEC.  4.  SENSE  OF  (X)NGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  trans- 
ponder equipment  manufacturers,  insurance 
companies,  aircraft  manufacturers,  local 
governments,  and  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies should  seek  non-Federal  initiatives 
(such  as  lowering  the  cost  of  equipment  in- 
stallation costs,  reduction  of  aviation  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  the  grading  of  local 
taxes)  to  facilitate  and  enhance  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  altitude-encoding 
transponders  on  civil  aircraft  operating  in 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Basin  areas 
of  California  and  other  areas  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  section  307(g)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 


MODIFICATION  OF  IRS  CODE  ON 
TAXATION  OF  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  introduce  H.R.  2295,  legislation 
which  would  modify  one  of  the  rules 
in  subchapter  M  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Subchapter  M  governs  the 
taxation  of  mutual  fimds  technically 


known  as  regtilated  investment  compa- 
nies or  RIC's. 

The  Federal  income  tax  provision 
applicable  to  mutual  funds  were  first 
enacted  in  1936.  Although  certain 
amendments  to  subchapter  M  were 
adopted  as  part  of  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act,  the  basic  structuire  and 
principles  of  these  provisions  have  re- 
mained generally  unchanged.  These 
tax  provisions  have  worked  reasonably 
well  over  the  years.  However,  a  chang- 
ing marketplace  and  the  emergence  of 
new  investment  vehicles  requires  a 
future  update  of  one  of  the  tax  rules 
governing  the  mutual  fund  industry  to 
allow  the  industry  to  better  serve  the 
mutual  fund  shareholder. 

The  legislation  well  be  introducing 
today  would  repeal  section  851(b)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  an  archa- 
ic, unduly  restrictive  provision  of  the 
law  which  inhibits  the  ability  of 
mutual  fund  managers  to  perform  in  a 
manner  which  best  serves  the  fund's 
shareholders.  This  legislation  will 
permit  the  mutual  fund  manager  to 
respond  more  fully  and  directly  to  the 
changing  financial  marketplace.  It  will 
make  available  to  mutual  fimd  inves- 
tors, typically  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans, some  of  the  same  opportunities 
available  to  the  generally  more 
wealthy  direct  investor,  such  as  the 
opportunity  to  have  portfolio  diversifi- 
cation and  access  to  the  investment 
community. 

While  providing  a  significant  benefit 
to  mutual  fund  investors,  tills  bill  is 
revenue  neutral.  Moreover,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  last  year  stated  its 
support  for  the  proposed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 851(b)(3). 

The  tax  treatment  of  mutual  fimds 
is  based  on  the  conduit  theory.  Gener- 
ally, the  fund  flows  through  to  its 
shareholders  the  income  and  gain  de- 
rived from  the  securities  held  in  the 
fund's  portfolio.  The  distributed 
income  and  gain  is  taxed  at  the  share- 
holder level  rather  than  at  the  fimd 
level,  provided  that  the  fund  meets 
certain  tests  for  qualification  under 
subchapter  M  of  the  code.  Failure  to 
satisfy  the  stringent  requirements  of 
subchapter  M  will  cause  a  mutual 
fund  to  be  subject  to  the  full  corpo- 
rate tax  imposed  under  subchapter  C 
of  the  code. 

Although  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter M  have  not  required  significant 
change  since  their  adoption  in  1936,  a 
number  of  developments  in  recent 
years  have  made  the  so-called  "short- 
short"  rule  of  code  section  851(bK3) 
outmoded  and  imresponsive  to  the 
modem  financial  climate.  This  bill 
would  repeal  section  851(b)(3),  the 
provision  of  the  code  which  states  that 
a  mutual  fund  will  not  be  eligible  for 
conduit  tax  treatment  if  30  percent  or 
more  of  Its  gross  income  is  derived 
from  gain  on  the  sale  of  stock  or  secu- 
rities held  for  less  than  3  months.  Al- 
though the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  in- 


cluded a  provision  which  would  permit 
the  netting  of  offsetting  gains  and 
losses  in  certain  designated  hedge 
transactions.  For  purposes  of  comput- 
ing gain  under  section  8Sl(bK3),  the 
relief  provided  by  this  amendment  was 
inadequate  and  unnecessarily  burden- 
some to  administer.  The  provisions  of 
section  851(bK3)  continue  to  restrict  a 
mutual  fund  manager's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  modem  financial  conditions. 

For  example  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  seen  the  introduction  of  such 
new  investment  products  as  exchange- 
traded  stock  options,  options  and  fu- 
tures on  debt  instruments,  and  options 
and  futiu'es  on  foreign  currencies.  The 
creation  of  these  new  products  has.  at 
least  in  part,  been  a  response  to  the 
volatility  of  interest  rates,  currency 
exchange  rates,  and  the  stock  maritet. 
These  products,  which  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  all  professional  in- 
vestment management,  are  particular- 
ly useful  in  hedging  against  the  risks 
of  fluctuations  in  interest  rates,  stock 
values,  and  currency  exchange  rates. 
Mutual  funds,  which  are  regulated  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, should  not  be  imduly  restricted 
in  the  use  of  these  modem  investment 
products  by  outmoded  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Even  as 
recently  revised,  code  section  8Sl(b)(3) 
hinders  the  use  of  these  products  by 
mutual  fimds  and  thus  hampers  a 
mutual  fund's  ability  to  protect  its 
shareholders'  investments  in  a  con- 
stantly changing  financial  environ- 
ment. 

Section  851(b)(3)  was  enacted  at  a 
time  when  products  such  as  index  op- 
tions and  futures,  financial  futures 
and  other  new  investment  products 
did  not  exist  and,  indeed,  were  not 
even  contemplated.  However,  in 
today's  environment,  the  rule  thwarts 
a  mutual  fund  manager's  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  the  shareholders' 
best  interests. 

First,  the  rule  prohibits  a  mutual 
fund  from  taking  advantage  of  these 
new  investment  products  even  though 
they  are  used  extensively  by  other  in- 
vestors. Second,  it  imposes  an  unwar- 
ranted restriction  on  the  fund's  ability 
to  react  and  benefit  from  npid 
changes  in  the  market,  that  is,  periods 
of  volatile  interest  rates  or  when  the 
value  of  securities  increase  abruptly, 
thereby  precipitating  an  artificial  in- 
vestment decision  that  may  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  mutual  fund 
shareholder. 

The  following  Is  an  actual  example 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  this  rule  on 
mutual  fund  shareholders.  In  1981  a 
mutual  fund  took  an  extra  long  bond 
position  because  of  the  anticipated  fall 
in  interest  rates.  Interest  rates  did  fall, 
but  more  rapidly  and  more  substan- 
tially than  the  fund  anticipated.  In 
the  face  of  a  rapid  interest  rate  reduc- 
tion, the  fund  would  have  benefited  by 
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ckwing  out  these  posltioiu  within  2 
months  and  by  adopting  a  more  defen- 
sive posttlcnx.  However,  the  fund  was 
unable  to  dose  out  the  positions  after 
only  2  months  because  It  would  have 
reallied  an  Impermissible  gain  under 
the  S(Ki>ercent  rule.  For  this  and  simi- 
lar reasons  and  because  it  is  in  the 
beet  interest  of  the  shareholders,  sec- 
tion 8Sl(bX3)  should  be  repealed. 

As  I  mentioned  previously  the  sub- 
chapter M  provision  of  the  code  this 
bin  would  mptal,  was  enacted  with  the 
Revalue  Act  of  1936.  This  provision 
was  added  along  with  the  rest  of  sub- 
chapter M  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  1936  revenue  measure.  This 
amendment  to  the  1936  laws  was  not 
the  subject  of  public  hearings,  prior  to 
enactment  or  extensively  discussed  or 
even  explained  during  floor  debate  on 
the  measure  in  either  body.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  this  law  provides  few 
clues  to  the  derivation  or  purposes  of 
the  subchapter  M  provisions. 

Legal  scholars  and  historians  specu- 
late that  the  8Ubchi4>ter  M  provisions 
were  a  reasonable  response  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  unregulated  marketplace 
of  the  1920's  and  early  1930's  that  per- 
mitted investment  companies  to  flaunt 
the  public  trust  and  secretly  manipu- 
late the  prices  of  individual  stoclLs 
through  excessive  trading  and  self- 
dealing. 

The  excesses  of  the  1920's  and  early 
1930's  spurred  Congress  to  enact  a 
number  of  reform  measures  between 
1933  and  1940.  Over  this  brief  8-year 
period.  Congress  worlced  continuously 
to  reform  the  investment  industry. 
This  reform  movement  produced  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Invest- 
ment Advisor  Act  of  1940. 

The  reform  movement  enacted  a 
broad  regulatory  framework  that  care- 
fully delineates,  monitors,  and  con- 
trols every  aspect  of  the  activities  of 
the  mutual  industry.  The  regulatory 
framework  is  so  thorough  that  by  the 
mid-1970's  the  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Committee  could 
tell  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Ranking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  that  "no  issuer  of  secu- 
rities is  subject  to  more  detailed  regu- 
lation than  mutual  funds." 

The  regulatory  framework  enacted 
by  Congress  has  proven  to  be  soimd 
public  policy.  The  mutual  fund  indus- 
try has  grown  and  prospered.  The  in- 
vesting public  has  great  confidence  in 
the  industry.  Over  20  million  Ameri- 
cans now  own  shares  in  more  than 
2.000  mutual  funds  holding  $800  bil- 
lion in  total  assets. 

The  biU  we  are  introducing  today 
would  not  disturb  this  valuable  regula- 
tory framework.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
do  so.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
repeal  an  outmoded  provision  of  tax 
law  enacted  in  1936  that  no  longer 
serves  a  purpose.  The  Treasury  De- 


partment expressed  its  support  for  the 
repeal  of  the  "short-short"  rule  last 
year.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  February 
S,  1986.  Assistant  Secretary  Mentz 
stated  that: 

*  *  *  while  section  851(bK3)  does  not 
serve  a  pressing  tax  policy  goal,  it  does 
Impose  substantial  costs  on  RIC's  and  their 
shareholders,  both  by  requiring  investment 
decisions  to  be  made  on  noneconomic 
grounds  and  by  forcing  RIC's  to  monitor 
their  compliance  with  the  rule. 

The  subchapter  M  provision— the  so- 
called  "short-short"  rule— does  not 
prohibit  mutual  funds  from  participat- 
ing in  futures  and  options  trading.  It 
simply  restricts  earnings  from  such 
short-term  investments  to  30  percent 
of  total  earnings.  The  mutual  funds 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  futures 
and  options  trading.  Hundreds  of 
mutual  fimds  do  so  in  order  to  hedge 
agahist  downside  risk,  to  quickly 
adjust  equity  exposure,  and  to  gain 
added  return  through  arbitrage.  These 
activities  are  a  necessary  component 
of  any  sound  portfolio  management 
policy  in  today's  marketplace  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  mutual  fund 
shareholders. 

Mutual  fund  activities  in  the  futures 
and  options  markets  are  regulated  by 
Federal  securities,  commodities,  and 
tax  laws.  State  securities  laws,  and 
rules  of  the  applicable  exchange.  The 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  requirements  limit  severe- 
ly the  amount  a  mutual  fund's  assets 
can  be  committed  to  these  invest- 
ments. In  addition,  most  States  regu- 
late mutual  funds,  whose  shares  are 
being  offered  in  those  States,  and  a 
number  of  these  States  impose  restric- 
tions on  these  activities  that  are  more 
stringent  than  the  SEC  and  CFTC  re- 
quirements. 

By  repealing  section  851(b)(3)  this 
legislation  wiU  modernize  the  Tax 
Code  so  that  mutual  funds  would  be 
able  to  better  serve  the  millions  of 
middle-income  investors  whose  pri- 
mary involvement  in  the  seciuitles 
martlets  of  this  country  is  through 
mutual  funds.  Mutual  fimds  would  be 
permitted  to  take  prudent  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  p-^sented  by  new 
financial  products  and  to  react  imme- 
diately and  responsibly  to  changes  in 
what  is  often  a  volatile  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and,  by  doing  so  assist  the  millions 
of  middle-income  shareholders  in 
mutual  fimds. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Alabama  and  Connecticut  In  In- 
troducing H.R.  2295,  a  bill  to  repeal  ttie  so- 
called  short-short  rule  of  section  851(b)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Co6e.  This  bill  will  eNmi- 
nate  an  outmoded,  obsolete  provision  of  the 
code  which  currently  restricts  the  ability  of 
mutual  fund  managers  to  protect  their  share- 
holders' investments  in  a  coratantly  changing 
finarxaal  environment 


In  recent  years,  subsequent  to  the  1936 
adoption  of  tlie  short-short  rule,  we  fwve  seen 
the  Introduction  of  a  variety  of  new  investment 
products,  such  as  financial  future  contracts 
and  stock  index  optrens,  and  investment  tech- 
niques using  these  products.  Professional  In- 
vestment managers  have  found  ttiese  prod- 
ucts and  techniques  to  be  partkxjlarly  useful  in 
hedging  against  the  risk  of  fluctuatkMi  In  inter- 
est rates,  stock  values  and  currency  exchange 
rates.  The  urKiuly  restrictive  limitation  of  code 
sectton  851  (b)(3)  severely  inhibits  the  ability  of 
mutual  fund  managers  to  take  advantage  of 
ttiese  new  investment  opportunities.  Thus, 
unlike  the  typk»lly  more  wisalthy  direct  inves- 
tor, mutual  fund  sharehoklers  are  denied  ttie 
benefits  tfiat  may  t>e  derived  from  using  these 
new  products  arid  technk]ues.  For  this  reason, 
the  outmoded,  obsolete  prohibitkxi  of  sectkMi 
851(b)(3)  should  be  lifted  to  allow  mutual  fund 
managers  to  act  prudently  on  behalf  of  the 
more  than  20  millk>n  mutual  fund  sharehokl- 
ers. 

By  permitting  the  mutual  fund  Industry  to 
provide  greater  Investment  services  to  millk'.ns 
of  mkldle-income  investors,  this  bill  will  con- 
tribute to  a  heaitliy  and  growing  economy. 
The  importarK»  of  mutual  funds'  contributkjn 
to  our  economy  is  quite  apparent  Mutual  fund 
assets  provkie  a  significant  pool  of  investment 
dollars  availat)le  for  capital  informatk>n  and 
development.  In  additk>n,  mutual  funds  pro- 
vkJe  an  increasingly  popular  vehicle  through 
which  the  mkMle-class  investor  may  obtain 
access  to  the  Natkjn's  securities  markets. 

To  better  serve  its  shareholder  base,  it  is 
essential  that  mutual  funds,  whk:h  are  regulat- 
ed by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Osmmis- 
sk>n  be  freed  from  the  obsolete  restrictkins  of 
1936-style  investment  theories.  Mutual  furxl 
managers  must  be  permitted  to  t>est  serve 
their  shareholders  through  the  use  of  modem 
financial  products. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  stated  its 
support  for  the  proposed  repeal  of  sectron 
851(b)(3)  on  two  different  occasions.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  be  reve- 
nue neutral.  I  urge  its  prompt  consideratkin 
and  passage,  and  I  hopie  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  effort 


THEY  ARE  NOT  SURPLUSES 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)      

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  noted  that  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  have  spoken  fa- 
vorably on  behalf  of  legislation  to  fix 
the  so-called  notch  or  disparity  in 
Social  Security  benefits  for  certain 
beneficiaries.  That,  of  course,  is  their 
right.  But,  I  do  object  to  their  use  of 
the  term  "surpluses"  to  discrlbe  the 
growing  trust  funds.  Those  revenues 
are  not,  I  repeat  not,  surpluses.  They 
are  the  reserves  needed  in  the  short 
range  to  protect  all  current  benefici- 
aries in  the  event  of  an  economic 
downturn,  and  in  the  long  range  to 


fund  retirement  benefits  for  future  re- 
tirees. 

For  the  record  I  am  submitting  a 
recent  article  which  Robert  M.  Ball ' 
and  Robert  J.  Myers  sent  to  me.  The 
credentials  of  these  gentlemen  are  im- 
peccable, and  their  views  represent  a 
bipartisan  consensus  that  "the  highest 
priority  should  be  to  preserve  the 
sound  financing  of  the  Social  Security 
system."  I  urge  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  advocate  spending  bil- 
lions of  trust  fund  reserves  to  fix  the 
notch,  give  this  article  careful  consid- 
eration. 

"NOTCR-BaBIKS"  Ain>  "BOHAmA-BABIXS"  A 
$300  BnXION  MlSUIfOERSTAHDIMC 

By  Robert  M.  Ball  and  Robert  J.  Myers  * 

I.  IRTRODDCTIOII 

In  the  past  few  yean,  a  wellHJultivated 
anxiety  has  affUcated  certain  groups  of 
older  people  depending  on  Social  Security. 
They  are  the  people  persumably  injured  by 
the  "notch"  problem  and  have  come  to  l>e 
known  as  "notch-babies."  They  feel  ag- 
grieved because  some  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries slightly  older  are  sometimes  receiv- 
ing higher  l>enef its  even  though  their  earn- 
ing histories  under  Social  Security  are  simi- 
lar. Those  in  the  onder  group  are  the  "l)0- 
nanza-babies,"  without  whom  there  would 
be  no  "notch."  The  "notch-babies"  are  get- 
ting what  Congress  intended.  It  is  the  "Ixjs- 
nanza-babies"  getting  "too  much"  that  has 
caused  the  problem. 

We  don't  hear  from  the  "bonanza-babies" 
because  they  are  getting  the  higher  bene- 
fits. Yet  the  way  the  law  treats  them  is  the 
real  problem.  What  the  "notch-babies"  want 
is  the  same  unplanned-for  high  benefits 
tliat  the  "bonanza-babies"  are  getting.  This 
would  cost  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
$300  billon  over  the  next  15  years— $80  bU- 
lion  through  1990  alone. 

n.  WHAT  IS  THE  "NOTCH"  AHD  WHO  ARK  THE 
"BOMANZA-BABIXS?" 

The  term  "notch"  is  applied  to  situations 
where  people  in  similar  circumstances  get 
significantly  different  benefits  because  they 
fall  on  one  side  or  another  of  some  arbitrary 
dividing  line— in  this  case,  the  year  of  at- 
taining age  62.  The  "notch"  was  created  by 
the  fact  that,  under  the  1977  amendments, 
people  who  reached  age  62  shortly  before 
1979  have  their  l>enefits  computed  under 
the  provisons  of  the  prior  law  (and  when 
they  continue  to  work  after  62,  recomputed 
under  the  prior  law),  while  those  who  were 
Ixjm  later  are  subject  to  the  new  law. 

Under  the  old  system,  l)enefits  were  based 
on  a  career  average  of  actual  earnings; 
imder  the  new  system,  benefits  are  based  on 
a  career  average  brought  up  to  date  to  re- 
flect the  general  earnings  level  prevailing  at 
the  time  the  retiring  worker  reaches  age  60 
(wage  indexing).  Earnings  from  age  60  on 
are  included  under  the  new  method  at  the 
amount  actually  earned.  Several  other 
changes  were  made  by  the  1977  amend- 
ments to  carry  out  the  intention  of  provid- 
ing a  stable  "replacement  rate"  into  the 
future  (i.e.  the  same  ratio  of  benefits  to 
recent  earnings  as  for  those  now  retiring). 


•  Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  1963-73,  and 
member  of  the  President's  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  I982-S3. 

•Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
traUon.  1947-70;  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  1981-82;  Executive  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  1S83-83. 
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Benefit  amoimts  differ  very  little  for 
people  who  reached  age  62  and  retired  in 
1978  (subject  to  the  old  method)  and  those 
who  reached  age  62  and  retired  in  1979  (sub- 
ject to  the  new  method).  For  those  who  con- 
tinue to  work,  however,  the  old  method 
gives  a  much  more  generous  return  on  earn- 
ings at  age  62  and  l)eyond.  The  higher 
return  occurs  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  In  determining  average  earnings  on 
which  l>enefits  are  based,  earnings  after  the 
initial  benefit  compuUtion  point  (age  62) 
can  l)e  substituted  for  earlier  years  of  lower 
earnings.  Under  the  old  law.  this  procedure 
frequently  increased  average  wages  sulistan- 
tially— and  thus  also  benefits.  Since  under 
the  new  system,  wages  before  age  60  are  in- 
dexed, later  earnings  are  seldom  much 
higher  and  do  not  result  in  significant 
changes  in  the  average.  The  same  thing 
occius  when  persons  retire  at  age  62  or 
older  and  then  return  to  work  and  later 
obtain  l>enefit  recomputations. 

(2)  Indexing  brings  past  earnings  up  to 
date  and  thus  increases  the  average  on 
which  l>enefits  are  based.  Consequently  if 
the  same  formula  had  been  applied  to  aver- 
age indexed  monthly  earnings  (the  new  law) 
as  applied  to  average  monthly  earnings 
based  on  actual  earnings  (the  old  law),  the 
switch  to  Indexing  would  have  resulted  In  a 
large  and  costly  Increase  in  l)enef  Its.  To  pre- 
vent this  result,  the  new  l>eneflt  formula 
multiplies  the  average  Indexed  earnings  by 
smaller  percentages  than  the  old  formula, 
which  applied  to  averages  of  the  amounts 
actually  earned.  Thus  since  earnings  at  age 
62  and  t>eyond  under  both  the  old  and  new 
method  are  included  as  actually  earned,  the 
old  method  gave  a  substantially  larger 
return  on  such  earnings. 

For  example,  the  new  t)eneflt  formula  was 
90  percent  up  to  an  average  of  Indexed  earn- 
ings of  $180  per  month  for  persons  becom- 
ing age  62  In  1979.  The  old  formula  resulted 
In  a  payment  of  117  percent  of  a  $180  aver- 
age of  actual  earnings.  For  a  $1,085  Indexed 
average  wage,  the  new  formula  was  90  per- 
cent of  the  first  $180,  plus  32  percent  of  the 
next  $905.  Under  the  old  one,  the  result  was 
117  percent  of  the  first  $180  of  actual  earn- 
ings, plus  44  percent  of  the  next  $905.  For  a 
$1,908  average  wage  (the  maximum  taxable 
wage  in  1979),  the  percentage  for  the  last 
$823  was  15  percent  under  the  new  formula 
and  22  percent  under  the  old  one. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  these  fac- 
tors on  benefits  computed  under  the  old 
law,  consider  the  worker  who  had  earned  av- 
erage wages  throughout  his  or  her  career 
and  retired  in  1981  at  65.  That  worker  got 
nearly  a  55  percent  replacement  rate  as 
compared  to  a  replacement  rate  of  alxMit  45 
percent  (before  taldng  Into  account  the  re- 
duction for  early  retirement)  for  a  worker 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  similar  earnings 
who  retired  at  age  62  In  1978.  Under  the 
new  computation  method,  workers  with  av- 
erage earnings  who  retire  In  the  future  wUl 
get  a  stable  replacement  rate  of  atwut  42 
percent,  regardless  of  whether  they  retire  at 
age  62  or  later. 

III.  SHOULD  ANTTHIHG  BE  DOHX? 

In  retrospect.  It  is  clear— particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  behavior  of  wages  and 
prices  in  the  period  Immediately  following 
the  1977  amendments— that  it  was  a  mistake 
not  to  limit  the  increases  in  benefits  result- 
ing from  earnings  after  age  62  for  those 
whose  l>enefits  were  computed  under  the 
old  law.  However,  Congress  has  traditionally 
been  reluctant  to  change  provisions  affect- 
ing people  who  have  already  reached  retire- 
ment age.  Moreover,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 


mlnlstrEtion  foresaw  administrative  prob- 
lems in  some  of  the  proposals  for  change. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  would  only  com- 
pound the  mistake  to  give  others  the  same 
implanned-for  windfalls  received  by  those 
who  reached  age  62  twfore  1979  and  contin- 
ued to  work. 

No  appreciable  "notch"  exists  for  the  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  beneficiaries 
reaching  age  62  Just  before  and  Just  after 
the  change  in  the  law  and  who  retired  at  62. 
And  the  group  lx>m  during  1917-21.  regard- 
less of  their  age  at  retirement,  are  in  no  way 
disadvantaged  as  compared  with  those  who 
were  bom  later.  The  benefits  of  those  bom 
in  1917-21  are  computed  in  the  same  way  as 
t>eneflt8  for  all  persons  lx>m  subsequently 
will  l>e  computed.  In  fact,  some  of  those 
bom  in  1917-21  have  additional  protection 
from  a  transitional  provision  ttiat  was  part 
of  the  1977  amendments  and  Is  not  available 
to  those  l>om  later.  And.  of  course,  no  one 
eligible  for  benefits  at  the  time  of  the  1977 
amendments  had  their  t>enefits  reduced. 
There  really  are  no  "notch-babies,"  but 
there  are  "lx)nanza-babies."  When  the  latter 
group  dies  out,  the  "notch"  will  disappear. 

In  the  meantime,  protests  have  lieen  pour- 
ing In  by  the  thousands— first,  as  a  result  of 
a  "Dear  Abby"  letter  from  a  disgruntled 
l)eneflclary  and  Abby's  reply,  which  was 
l>ased  on  an  apparent  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation.  More  recently,  meml)ers  of 
the  National  Committee  to  Save  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  (those  on  James  Roose- 
velt's mailing  list)  have  l)een  encouraged  to 
write  Congress.  They  have  done  so  In  great 
numl>ers. 

There  Is  no  good  way  to  respond  to  these 
protests.  The  "notch-babies  "  are  getting  the 
benefit  amounts  intended  by  the  Congress, 
amounts  which  represent  replacement  rates 
no  lower  than  those  promised  to  all  future 
beneficiaries.  These  benefits  are  at  the  level 
which  can  be  financed  by  the  tax  provisions 
In  present  law.  To  remove  this  "notch"  by 
raising  l>eneflts  Is  prohibitively  expensive, 
and  the  current  Social  Security  financing 
plan  does  not  provide  extra  money  for  this 
or  any  other  major  new  expenditure.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  reduce  benefits  for  the  "Ijo- 
nanza-bables"  would  take  l>eneflts  away 
from  some  who  have  l)een  receiving  them 
for  years  and  would  cause  additional  pro- 
test—this time  by  those  who  have  come  to 
count  on  what  they  are  receiving  and  who 
would  feel  aggrieved  by  a  reduction. 

PVUmess  could  be  improved  for  a  small 
proportion  of  those  complaining— those 
working  past  age  65.  The  law  could  l>e 
changed  so  that  earnings  after  1986  would 
not  t)e  used  to  increase  l>enefits  computed 
under  the  old  method.  In  addition,  the  bene- 
fit increases  as  a  result  of  earnings  at  and 
after  age  65  (and  until  age  70)  could  lie 
made  larger  for  those  whose  benefits  are 
computed  under  the  new  method.  At 
present,  l>enefits  for  them  are  increased  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  for  each  month 
between  ages  65  and  70  during  which  I)ene- 
flts  are  withheld  because  of  continuing 
work. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  3  percent 
factor  Is  scheduled  to  rise  gradually  starting 
for  those  attaining  age  65  in  1990,  untU  it 
reaches  8  percent  In  2009.  (The  8  percent  is 
approximately  the  actuarial  equivalent  of 
postponing  the  receipt  of  benefits  instead  of 
taking  them  at  65.)  The  full  8  percent  could 
be  granted  for  all  earnings  after,  say.  1986 
(or  at  least  the  schedule  of  Increases  could 
l)e  greatly  speeded  up). 

Except  for  the  limited  action  described, 
there  Is  nothing  reasonable  that  can  be 
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about  the  proteiU  of  the  "notch- 

■  The  major  organtetloni  represent- 

tnc  oMer  people  acree.  The  highest  priority 
■hould  be  to  prennre  the  sound  f  Inanciiuc  of 
the  Social  Security  System. 


THE  C-17:  THE  ANSWER  TO  OUR 
AIRLIFT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<»«.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  Hoxue,  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognised for  6  minutes. 

\M.  RAY.  IMr.  Speelwr.  an  amendment  has 
been  offered  by  my  coleegue  from  Georgia, 
Congreeaman  Buddy  Daroen,  to  deMe  fund- 
ing in  the  Depertment  of  Defense  auttKxiza- 
Hon  ba  for  tfte  C-17  airiiflar. 

The  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  are 
UHMiy  uniled  in  wtwt  ia  best  for  our  country 
and  for  our  Stale,  hOMWver  I  must  oppose 
Congreeaman  Oaroen's  amendment. 

The  C-17  is  an  ansirar  DOD  and  ttie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  actively 
sought  since  1979,  when  the  congressionally 
mwKtated  mobiity  study  loolted  at  the  airlift 
needs  of  our  country  during  times  of  war.  Our 
airiift  capability  requirement,  at  minimum,  was 
detorminod  to  be  66  million  ton-miles  per  day. 

The  Air  Force  was  charged  with  creating  an 
Mrfft  fleet,  within  the  fiscal  constraints  man- 
dated by  Congress,  which  would  give  us  this 
wNft  capabHty. 

Short  term,  the  only  solution  which  could  be 
implemented  quickly  to  bring  us  up  from  the 
dangerously  low  levels  we  had  reached  was 
to  procure  additional  G-5A's  and  C-5B's.  and 
C-130's.  However,  this  was  a  short-term  solu- 
tion intended  to  provide  us  some  coverage 
unH  a  long-term  answer  could  be  found. 

The  long-term  answer  to  our  problems  Is 
tlw  C-17.  It  is  cost  effective,  has  the  per- 
formance capability  we  need,  and  will  bring  us 
up  to  date  technologicaNy. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
Air  Force  has  chosen  the  most  cost-effective 
airtm  optkxi  in  choosing  the  0-17.  Some  of 
ttte  opponents  of  ttie  C-17  erroneously  state 
that  It  wouM  be  cheaper  to  procure  0-5B's 
and  C-130's  to  do  this  job  than  It  wouU  be  to 
procure  C-17's. 

In  fact  this  is  not  true. 

More  importantly,  because  the  cost  Is  an 
important  factor  in  this  questkxi.  Congress 
had  GAO  investigate  the  cost  findings  of  the 
Air  Force  and  GAO  determined  that  the  C-17 
was  in  fact  ttie  most  cost-effective  option. 

Ttwse  wtK)  use  cost  as  an  argument  are 
not  giving  all  the  facts.  They  compare  the  C- 
17,  an  aircraft  now  in  RAD,  to  the  C-5B.  an 
aircraft  already  in  procurement  There  are  two 
faMades  to  their  argument 

Rrst  they  are  comparing  apples  to  oranges. 
The  real  comparison  must  be  lif»<:ycle 
costs— what  we  will  spend  ttvoughout  the  life- 
times of  these  systems.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  the  budget  problems  we  now  do  is 
that  Congress  too  often  looks  only  at  a  pro- 
gram's impact  on  this  year  and  doesn't  corv 
sider  wtwt  it  will  mean  next  year  and  farther 
down  ttw  road. 

In  fact  the  C-17  option  will  cost  this  coun- 
try $16  biWon  less  than  other  options. 

SeooTKi,  opponents  are  touting  tfie  0-5B  as 
the  tftemative  to  the  C-17.  The  C-5B  aksne  is 


not  an  option  to  meet  our  airlift  noada  It 
cannot  perform  aa  the  C-17  doaa.  tt  takes 
both  the  C-5B  and  ttw  C-130  to  perform  the 
mission  of  tfie  0-17,  and  we  wouM  be  ham- 
pering the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  perform 
their  misakxi  if  only  the  C-5B  were  bought  to 
perform  airlift 

The  C-17  is  an  example  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  hoM  down  coats,  now  and  in  the 
futijre. 

We  will  receive  warranties  and  guarantees 
with  the  C-17  ttiat  we  don't  now  have  with  our 
other  airlifters.  Reliability  and  maintainability 
are  being  txjilt  Into  the  system  and  if  It  doesn't 
perform  as  expected,  then  McDonnell  Douglas 
will  fix  it  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  With  the 
recent  problems  we've  had  with  aircraft  war- 
ranties like  this  are  important  and  will  help 
control  the  costs  associated  with  a  new 
system. 

We'll  also  save  on  manpower  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  C-17.  Only  three  crew  members 
will  be  needed  to  operate  this  system— versus 
seven  for  the  C-5  and  five  for  the  0-130.  Not 
only  will  this  free  up  personnel,  it  will  also 
reduce  the  numt>er  of  people  exposed  when 
airlifters  must  carry  items  into  forward  combat 
areas. 

All  total,  we  will  use  15.000  people  less  to 
carry  out  our  airlift  option  once  we  procure  the 
C-17. 

PERFORMANCE  CAPABIUTY 

In  order  to  understand  the  tremendous  per- 
formance advantages  of  the  C-17.  it's  impor- 
tant to  outline  the  cunent  problems  ttie  Air 
Force  faces  because  of  the  limitations  of  their 
current  fleet 

Right  now.  ttie  0-5  is  the  primary  airlifter  to 
carry  outsized  cargo.  But  because  of  its  ti-e- 
mendous  size,  tfie  0-5  is  limited  in  the  places 
it  can  land.  For  example,  in  West  Germany, 
wtiere  we  are  concentrating  many  of  our 
MATO  resources,  ttiere  are  only  two  U.S.  air 
facilities  where  the  0-5  can  land— Ramstein 
and  Rhein-Main.  The  Soviet  threat  would 
ck>se  these  two  air  facilities  first 

This  means  that  when  we  are  moving  cargo 
into  Germany,  it  must  be  flown  by  0-5  into 
one  of  tfiese  two  points,  offloaded,  then  re- 
loaded on  0-130's.  which  can  land  on  the 
smaller  airfields  near  our  foops.  We  are  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  C-5B  otherwise. 

The  0-17,  however,  can  carry  the  same 
outsize  cargo  as  the  0-5  but  it  isn't  limited  to 
just  two  airfields.  Wrth  its  proven  powered-lift 
technology  and  ground  maneuverability,  the 
C-17  will  be  able  to  routinely  operate  into 
small  airfields.  This  ability  will  give  our  airlift 
force  access  to  6.399  additional  airfields 
worldwide— 89  of  these  are  in  West  Germany 
alone. 

In  combat  situations,  getting  weapons  and 
equipment  to  the  front  quickly  can  be  the  dif- 
ference in  victory  and  defeat  The  0-17  fills 
the  gaps  in  our  current  airlift  force  and  will 
give  us  ttie  ability  to  carry  large  payloads  into 
small  airstrips  throughout  tfie  world. 

PROVEN  TECHNOUX3Y 

Some  opponents  of  ttie  plane  refer  to  the 
improved  technotogy  of  the  0-17  as  a  "prob- 
lem" with  the  plane.  If  we  never  moved  for- 
ward in  technology,  we  would  still  be  flying  ttie 
okj  0-47  workhorse,  we  would  settle  on  ttie 
F-15  and  F-16  instead  of  devetoping  ttie  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter,  our  Navy  wouM  still  be 


buying  the  Poaeiden  aubmarine  Inataad  of  the 
Seawotf  whtoh  Admiral  McKee  wanta  $213 
millkxi  for. 

The  technotogy  of  ttie  C-17  ia  today's— all 
of  it  haa  been  proven  on  ottier  aircraft  and  is 
not  in  devatopment 

However,  it  will  modernize  our  capability  be- 
cause our  current  airlifters— ttie  C-5B,  ttie  C- 
130,  and  ttie  C-141B— operate  witti  1960's 
technology  at  best. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  decry  tfie  im- 
proved technology  of  ttiis  system  are  in  fact 
arguing  against  one  of  ttie  greatest  assets  of 
this  country — our  atiility  to  maintain  a  techno- 
logical superiority  over  tfie  rest  of  ttie  worki. 

In  ctosing,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  it  is 
imperative  tfiat  we  move  toward  meaningful 
reform  in  defense  management  oversight  and 
procurement  Such  reform  sfiouki  preclude 
legislation  enacted  at  tfie  last  minute. 

DOD  has  a  commitment  to  continuously 
modernize  its  military  infrastructure. 

Total  replacement  costs  of  all  U.S.  weap- 
ons, equipment  and  facilities  is  approximately 
$3  tiillion.  An  establishment  tfiis  size  needs 
stable  leadership,  dependable  funding,  and 
serious  penalties  wtien  the  system  tveaks 
down,  and  less  micromanaging  by  the  Con- 
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ceed  to  acquire  ttie  necessary  interthaater  air- 
lift 


We  have  a  situation  here  where  an  impor- 
tant program,  designed  specifically  to  meet  a 
serious  shortfall  in  our  current  capability,  can 
be  thrown  off  toack  by  congressional  rnxxo- 
managing  and  interference.  We  must  remem- 
ber we  are  legislators,  not  regulators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimination  and  waste  of 
ttie  0-17  cannot  be  tolerated.  I  plan  to  use 
my  energies  to  prevent  tfie  elimination  of  the 
funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  tfie  Darden 
amendment  wtien  it  is  considered. 

Mr.  DANIEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Ray  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

One  of  our  military  imperatives  is  affordable 
interttieater  airiift.  Since  the  massive  debate 
on  ttie  floor  of  the  House  on  ttiis  issue  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  we  have  made  a  major  com- 
mitment to  a  replacement  airiifter,  tfie  0-17. 
We  have  committed  almost  SIV^  billton  of 
$3.9  billion  toward  its  development  cost 

The  reason  for  replacing  the  C-5B  with  ttie 
0-17  is  very  simple.  It  meets  our  requirements 
and  is  cost  effective.  The  projections  are  ttiat 
operational  cost  savings  will  be  great  enough 
to  justify  ttie  acquisition  cost 

Further,  ttie  tonnage  capable  of  being  deliv- 
ered on  runways  by  the  smaller  0-17  is  an 
advantage  over  partdng  the  0-5B  off  ttie 
runway.  And  ttiird.  the  studies  show  tfiat  the 
new  aircraft,  although  the  size  of  a  0-141, 
can  function  wtiere  only  O-130's  can  today. 

The  Air  Force  tells  us  that  this  new  aircraft 
can  deliver  170  tons  of  cargo  directiy  to  the 
supported  Army  commander  in  tfie  field,  with 
no  Intermediate  shipping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  airplane  can  operate  down 
"in  ttie  mud"  witti  ttie  tioops  like  a  0-130; 
ttiere  is  an  operational  benefit  to  delivering 
this  tonnage  to  the  troops  directiy.  We  should 
proceed  with  tfie  0-17. 

Because  ttiere  is  one  certainty  not  subject 
to  any  furtfier  studies,  or  claims,  or  uncertain- 
ty. And  ttiat  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiat  we  must  pro- 


UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT 
AND  LEPTWINa  POLmCS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiu  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  \iSx.  Oihgrich] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  briefly  this  afternoon 
about  imllateral  disarmament  and  ap- 
peasement and  leftwlng  politics. 

It  has  been  fascinating  to  watch  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  the  rise 
of  groups  who  passionately  believe 
that  only  by  appeasing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  only  by  unilaterally  weak- 
ening their  own  country  can  they 
avoid  danger  and  to  see,  for  example, 
in  the  SPD,  the  leftwlng  party  In  Ger- 
many and  the  Labor  Party  In  Britain, 
elements  who  sincerely  believe  that 
their  country's  future  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  appeasing  the  Soviet  empire. 

In  both  coimtries,  as  voters  have 
come  to  realize  Just  how  weak  and  how 
disarmed  and  how  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  their  nation  would 
be  and  as  voters  look  at  the  Soviet 
empire  in  Afghanistan  and  at  the 
Soviet  State  and  at  the  Soviet  police 
state,  voters  have  rejected  that  sort  of 
leftwlng  tmilateral  disarmament. 

In  Britain,  they  are  referred  to  as 
the  "looney  left,"  and  the  looney  left 
has  steadily  lost  ground. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a  simi- 
lar pattern,  a  pattern  that  is  the 
second  wave  of  isolationism,  disarma- 
ment and  appeasement  in  the  20th 
century,  and  it  is  one  that  should 
worry  every  American  citizen. 

The  wave  exists  and  is  very  clear. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  An 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dickinsok  today, 
which  would  have  Increased  the  de- 
fense budget,  91  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  against:  89  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voted  in  favor.  An  isolat- 
ed vote. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Dicks,  which 
would  have  unilaterally  botmd  by  law 
the  United  States  on  SALT  II;  89  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  voted  in  favor 
of  binding  the  United  States;  88  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voted  agidnst 
binding  the  United  States. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Broobctield 
that  would  have  broadened  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  itself 
tmder  the  SALT  II,  broaden  the  terms 
imder  which  the  President  could  waive 
the  requirements.  89  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against  broadening 
American  choice;  93  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  in  favor  of  broadening 
America's  choice. 

Finally,  an  amendment  by  lifr. 
HuRTER,  which  would  have  allowed 
the  United  States  more  discretion  on 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty,  92 
percent     of     the     Democrats     voted 


against;  80  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  in  favor. 

Why  is  there  this  wide  split?  Let  me 
suggest  that  there  is  a  very  deep  tradi- 
tion of  unilateral  disarmament,  isola- 
tionism in  the  leftwlng  of  American 
thought. 

In  the  1930's,  the  same  style  of 
isolationist  imllateral  disarmament 
thought  that  the  way  to  avoid  war 
with  Adolf  Hitler  was  to  cripple  Amer- 
ica. In  the  1930's,  this  very  same 
House  Chamber,  well-meaning,  decent, 
but  misguided  people,  put  into  law 
handcuff-after-handcuff,  straitjacket- 
after-straltjacket.  and  then  they  dis- 
covered in  1939  and  in  1940  and  1941 
that  they  had  not  handcuffed  the  dic- 
tator, they  handcuffed  the  free  socie- 
ty. 

They  did  not  straitjacket  the  tyran- 
ny; they  straitjacketed  the  United 
States.  They  did  not  weaken  Nazi  Ger- 
many; they  weakened  America. 

What  are  we  seeing  today?  Today  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  in  four  con- 
secutive votes,  the  base  in  the  Demo- 
cractic  Party.  91  percent.  89  percent, 
89  percent.  93  percent  voted  to  weaken 
America,  to  imilaterally  make  it 
harder  for  America  to  survive,  to 
weaken  freedom  and  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tion which  has  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  happier. 

This  evening,  Ronald  Reagan  looks 
at  these  votes  and  feels  that  he  is  a 
little  weaker;  Gorbachev  looks  at 
these  four  votes  and  feels  that  he  is  a 
little  stronger. 

I  think  this  Is  an  Issue  we  have  to 
learn  to  talk  about  clearly.  Let  me  say 
this:  In  Germany,  when  people  were 
not  clear  and  explicit  and  did  not 
define  what  was  happening,  the  SPD 
looked  very  strong.  Then,  as  its  unilat- 
eral disarmament  and  appeasement 
policies  were  explained,  they  grew 
very  weak. 

In  Britain,  when  people  were  indeci- 
sive and  indirect  in  their  descriptions 
of  what  was  going  on,  the  Labor  Party 
looked  like  the  governing  alternative. 
Then,  as  analysts  became  very  clear 
and  very  blunt  about  how  looney  the 
left  was,  it  ceased  to  have  the  ability 
to  govern. 


"PLATOON"-A  VETERAN'S 
RESPONSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BTrnTOir]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  for  additional 
time. 

UMHATKRAL  DISARMAMKin  AXD  lkftwhig 

pounca 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  intention  to  take  a  5-minute  spe- 
cial order  after  each  day  of  voting  on 
the  defense  bill  and  to  outline  by 
party  the  votes  that  day  that  were  for 


defense  and  for  a  stronger  America 
and  the  votes  that  day  that  were  for 
unilateral  disarmament,  a  weaker 
America  and  appeasement  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  hope  after  aU  the  votes  in 
this  3  weeks  of  apparently  several 
himdred  amendments,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  then  issue  a  report  that  shows, 
for  example,  which  Members  never 
voted,  ever,  for  a  stronger  America, 
which  Memt>ers  never  voted  to  offend 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Members 
never  voted  to  strengthen  freedom. 

I  think  that  as  Members  look  toward 
next  year,  it  will  give  people  in  this 
country,  and  It  wlU  give  analysts  in 
this  country  a  dear  sense  of  which 
party  has  some  worry  about  the  Soviet 
empire  and  which  party,  frankly,  wor- 
ries more  about  the  White  House  than 
about  Gorbachev,  which  party  is  con- 
cerned about  defending  freedom  and 
which  party  can  never  find  any 
groimds  to  help  America's  friends  but 
can  always  find  groimds  to  make  sure 
that  America's  enemies  do  not  feel  im- 
comfortable. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  frustrated  time  and  again  by  the 
very  weak-kneed  policies  of  the  left  in 
this  body  and  it  is  always  a  pleastire 
for  me  to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  when  he  extolls  the  virtues  of 
a  strong  defense  and  peace  through 
strength. 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  have  faced 
in  the  past  was  the  Vietnam  Issue  and 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  movies  and 
speeches  made  in  the  past  10.  12  years 
about  Vietnam  and  these  have  been 
somewhat  anti-American,  some  of 
them.  Half  of  them  have  been  pro- 
East,  but  they  certainly  have  not  been 
in  favor  of  what  our  troops  were 
trying  to  do  in  Vietnam. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  IndlanmMlis 
Star  on  April  19th  by  a  fellow  who 
spent  some  time  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a 
veteran,  a  decorated  veteran,  and  in 
that  article,  I  think  he  cited  very 
clearly  the  views  of  many  veterans 
who  fought  in  that  war  and  how  it  had 
an  impact  on  their  lives  and  how  he 
responded,  and  he  felt  others  would 
like  to  respond,  to  those  who  criticized 
what  they  were  trying  to  do  in  that 
particular  war. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  article  into 
the  Record  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  so  Important.  It  is  a 
response.  I  think,  to  the  movie  "Pla- 
toon." which  came  out  recently,  which 
caused  a  lot  of  heartache  among  many 
of  those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  goes  like  this: 
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[From  the  IndlanapoUs  Star.  Apr.  19. 1987] 

"Platoon"— A  Vrbun's  Rssporss 

(By  Junes  Davla) 

The  ammll  mmn  who  came  up  to  me  was 
about  my  age  and  he  was  wearing  hom- 
rtanmed  glinrn  Without  so  much  as  a  heUo. 
this  man  whom  I  had  never  met  started 
firing  quwUons  at  me  about  Vietnam.  The 
questions  were  patronizing  and  the  ques- 
tioner was  self-righteous.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  wanted  to  badger  and  not  listen.  He 
had  no  Intentlmis  of  trying  to  understand. 
but  hoped  only  to  hear  something  that 
would  reinforce  his  own  phlloaophty. 

I  remember  tM"fc'"g  to  myself  that  If  this 
guy  really  wanted  to  learn  about  Vietnam, 
he'd  had  the  opportunity  to  find  out  first 
hand,  but  he  chose  never  to  exercise  that 
opportunity.  To  htan.  Vietnam  was  both  po- 
litical and  theoreUcaL  To  me.  Just  back 
from  overseas,  Vietnam  was  neither.  So  I 
simply  stated.  "Tea.  I  went."  and.  "Tes.  I 
had  returned.  That  was  the  whole  story 
except  for  the  details."  Not  being  in  the 
mood  to  debate,  and  back  then,  somewhat 
defensive,  I  avoided  his  questions. 

That  was  17  years  ago.  but  the  questions 
asked  by  that  man  have  been  asked  repeat- 
edly over  the  years.  They  are  always  simi- 
lar—variations of  the  same  six  questions: 

What  was  It  like  In  Vietnam? 

Were  atrodties  ccnnmltted  there? 

Did  you  kill  anyone  in  Vietnam? 

Did  Americans  kill  other  Americans? 

What  was  it  like  in  combat? 

What  kind  of  people  were  our  soldiers  in 
Vietnam? 

All  of  us  who  went  were  asked  these  ques- 
tions after  we  returned.  Back  then,  we  never 
attempted  to  explain  what  it  meant  to  be  in 
a  combat  zone.  10,000  miles  away  from  our 
families  and  friends,  trying  to  sUy  alive. 
People  then  didn't  care,  nor  did  they  have 
the  capacity  to  understand.  So  we  never 
bothered  to  answer  the  questions,  and  even- 
tually the  questions  faded. 

People  now  are  again  asking  those  same 
questions,  but  with  the  parade  of  interven- 
ing years  and  with  the  change  of  the  times, 
the  tone  of  the  questions  is  different  and 
the  demeanor  of  the  questioners  is  much 
less  self-righteous.  With  the  release  of  the 
recent  movie  "Platoon,"  the  questions  now 
come  every  day. 

For  what  it's  worth,  maybe  it's  time  to 
answer  these  questions— to  fill  in  the  de- 
tails. Maybe  today,  people  want  to  under- 
stand— even  though  I  still  am  convinced 
they  can't.  But  now,  the  questions  appear  to 
be  honest,  and  honest  questions  deserve 
honest  answers. 

"What  was  it  like  in  Vietnam?"  It  was 
hard.  To  be  in  the  Army  is  always  hard,  but 
to  be  caught  up  In  the  middle  of  a  war  in 
the  Jungles  of  the  central  highlands  made  it 
unbelievably  difficult.  It  was  hot  and  hard 
and  horrifying  and  miserable. 

"Platoon"  is  exceptionally  realistic.  For 
me.  the  way  it  depicts  life  in  the  "bush"  is 
the  ultimate  flashback.  In  some  respects, 
that's  how  it  really  was— the  uniforms,  the 
language,  the  horror  and  the  humor.  There 
was  so  much  I  had  forgotten:  The  broiling 
Sun,  the  suffocating  humidity,  the  sting  of 
the  fire  ants  and  the  relentess  nuisance  of 
the  mosquitoes  and  the  leeches. 

Combat  patrols  meant  unbearable  weari- 
ness, unquenchable  thirst,  fatigues  dripping 
wet  with  perspiration,  clinging  to  the  body, 
and  arms  and  legs  burning  with  cuts  and 
scratches.  It  meant  mud  and  marshes,  dirt 
and  dust  and  machetes  and  monsoons.  It 
was  total  exhaustion  after  18  hours  of 
"busting  brush"  and  mental  fatigue  from 


being  constantly  on  edge  all  day  long  and 
most  of  the  night  It  meant  forever  being 
tangled  in  "wait  a  minute"  vines,  immobi- 
lized in  elephant  grass  and  surrounded  by 
the  muffled  voices  of  young  soldiers  in  the 
heat,  muttering  under  their  breath. 

It  was  the  odor  of  burning  charcoal 
coming  from  the  villages,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  rain  after  the  monsoons,  both  of 
which  were  filtered  through  nostrils  caked 
inside  with  red  dust  kicked  up  by  the  chop- 
pers. It  was  the  sight  of  rotting  vegetation 
as  we  scanned  the  trails  for  booby  traps  and 
trip  wires.  It  was  being  miserable  in  body 
and  spirit. 

More  significantly,  it  meant  coming  to  rec- 
ognize how  resilient  we  humans  really  are, 
because  we  learned  to  live  with  these  things 
every  day— and  we  accepted  them. 

Of  all  the  sensations,  however,  the  most 
unforgettable  was  the  ever-present  knot  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  con- 
stant tightness  in  the  abdomen.  It  was  a 
feeling  almost  impossible  to  describe.  It 
started  in  the  stomach  worked  its  way 
through  the  avenues  of  the  body  to  the 
brain  and  then  back  to  the  stomach  again. 
It  was  an  uncomfortable,  chronic,  nausea-in- 
ducing condition  that  was  there  everyday 
and  never  completely  left.  It  was  fear,  pure 
and  simple.  It  was  the  body's  physical  reac- 
tion to  danger  nearby.  Whenever  we  were  in 
the  field  it  clawed  at  our  midsections,  and,  I 
am  sure,  contributed  to  the  problem  of  dys- 
entery. 

Fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  spent  much  time  in  the  "bush". 
Thankftilly.  those  of  us  who  did  were  not 
there  all  of  the  time.  But  when  we  were,  we 
endured.  And  after  it  was  over  and  we  had 
returned  home,  because  of  what  we  had 
been  through,  we  knew  that  life  would 
never  be  quite  so  hard  again. 

"What  about  the  atrocities?"  Is  the  next 
recurring  question.  "Were  the  atrocities 
committed  in  Vietnam?  I  often  wonder 
where  the  people  who  ask  this  question 
were  during  the  war.  Anyone  who  thinks 
there  weren't  atrocities  committed  in  Viet- 
nam has  no  idea  what  our  war  was  all  about. 

There  were  atrocities  committed  every 
day.  but  they  were  committed  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Teachers. 
Government  officials  and  land  owners  were 
routinely  assassinated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Hamlet  chiefs  were  executed  publicly  and 
entire  villages  were  left  with  only  women 
and  children  after  all  of  the  men  had  been 
pressed  into  service  or  ritually  slaughtered. 
Movie  theaters  and  restaurants  were 
bombed,  women  were  raped  and  disfigured 
and  captured  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese were  tortured  in  the  most  brutal  of 
ways. 

The  enemies  we  fought  were  terrorists, 
and  terrorism  was  a  major  weapon  in  their 
arsenal.  Collectively,  we  were  horrified  by 
these  things,  but  back  home  the  people 
barely  noticed.  How  offended  our  popula- 
tion is  now  about  todays'  terrorisim  and  the 
activities  of  a  loose  band  of  religious  fanat- 
ics. Where  was  the  indignation  then?  Far 
worse  then  any  Shiite  Moslem  or  Islamic 
Jihad,  our  enemies  then  were  much  less 
principled,  and  there  were  more  of  them. 

Even  in  the  Middle  East,  modem-day  ter- 
rorists believe  in  God,  submit  to  an  orga- 
nized religion  and  have  some  regard  for 
human  life.  In  Vietnam,  the  enemey's  ab- 
sence of  religion  allowed  him  to  conunit.  in 
the  name  of  his  cause,  the  most  unspeak- 
able kinds  of  barbarisms.  A  himdred-thou- 
sand  ghosts  testify  to  the  existence  of  atroc- 
ities in  Vietnam,  but  their  testimony  does 


not  indict  the  memory  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  served  there. 

"Did  you  kill  anyone  in  Vietnam?"  Is  the 
next  of  the  predictable  questions.  To  the 
combat  soldier,  this  is  the  most  naive  of  all. 
Like  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Vietnam  was 
a  war— it  was  not  a  game  of  lazer  tag.  Kill- 
ing is  the  most  brutal,  yet  the  most  basic, 
aspect  to  war  and  no  one  knows  that  better 
then  the  soldier. 

Of  course  we  killed.  They  were  killing  us. 
so  we  killed  them.  That  fact  should  never 
have  to  be  discussed— it  should  simply  be 
understood.  So  forgive  us  for  not  talking 
about  killing,  for  these  experiences  are  im- 
possible to  relate  to  other  people.  We  had, 
out  of  necessity,  broken  an  ancient  taboo— 
the  taboo  against  killing  another  human 
being.  Even  though  it  is  a  taboo  that  has 
been  broken  in  every  war  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  it  Is  still  something  we  choose 
not  to  confess. 

Even  in  Vietnam,  we  never  talked  about 
killing.  We  invented  our  own  language  for 
it.  In  polite  society,  how  can  we  talk  about 
"wasting  the  enemy"?  How  can  we  discuss 
"greasing  the  dinks"? 

In  Vietnam,  an  unconventional  soldier 
from  Omaha,  with  his  intelligence  team, 
was  clandestinely  inserted  into  the  Jungle, 
miles  from  any  American  firebase.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  kill  or  capture  some  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  to  retrieve  their  docu- 
ments for  intelligence  purposes.  He  knew 
that.  If  he  were  captured,  he  would  not  be 
killed— at  least,  not  at  first.  Where  he  was. 
if  captured,  he  would  face  torture  and  muti- 
lation. The  North  Vietnamese  had  no  com- 
punction against  these  kinds  of  atrocities. 
This  was  how  they  waged  war. 

The  Americans  set  up  their  ambush  along 
a  traU  upon  which  the  NVA  felt  safe.  As  the 
small  column  of  NVA  streamed  past,  no 
thought  was  given  to  capturing  these  enemy 
soldiers.  The  fire  from  the  Americans  cut  in 
half  the  five  oriental  bodies  that  only  mo- 
ments before  had  been  carrying  AK-47's.  In- 
stantaneously, the  Americans  scooped  up 
the  documents  and  vanished  deep  into  the 
jungle.  Incidents  like  this  in  Vietnam  were 
commonplace.  In  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
they  were  more  commonplace— by  a  thou- 
sand fold. 

How.  though,  could  this  Vietnam  veteran 
ever  tell  his  wife  about  this  incident?  How 
could  he  ever  look  into  the  face  of  that 
beautiful,  gentle  and  delicate  creature  and 
try  to  explain  to  her  what  he  had  done 
without  maldng  her  think  her  husband  was 
less  than  human— part  animal  and  part 
man? 

To  civilians,  all  killing  is  evil.  Perhaps  it  is. 
But  we  never  thought  what  we  did  was  evil. 
Neither  did  the  North  Vietnamese.  Both 
sides  understood.  We  needed  that  informa- 
tion. Our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  buddies 
and  even  the  lives  of  Innocent  Vietnamese 
civilians  depended  on  that  information.  The 
rules  of  war  are  so  different.  How  can  some- 
one who  has  never  played  the  game  for  real 
ever  understand  the  complexity  of  those 
rules?  Because  we  knew  that  no  one  could 
ever  understand,  when  we  returned  home, 
we  remained  silent. 

"Did  Americans  kill  other  Americans?"  Is 
the  next  question  we  must  field.  I  have 
never  understood  how  we.  as  a  cerebral 
nation,  have  let  Hollywood  and  some  seg- 
ments of  the  media  seize  the  exception  and 
pass  it  off  as  the  rule.  What  is  it  about  these 
two  institutions,  in  their  lust  for  the  box 
office  and  for  the  headline,  that  requires 
them  to  distort  and  defame  the  memory  of 
honest  young  men  who  served  in  Vietnam? 


How  do  we  permit  them,  at  the  expense  of 
our  national  integrity,  to  take  fiction  and 
graphically  portray  it  as  fact? 

Few  soldiers,  that  I  know,  are  aware  of  a 
single  instance  where  an  American  soldier 
ever  intentionally  klUed  an  officer  or  an- 
other enlisted  man  in  comlnt.  Those  things 
Just  did  not  happen.  Our  lives  were  too  pre- 
cious. Occasionally,  one  soldier  would  shoot 
or  stab  another  in  a  fight  over  money,  over 
a  woman,  or  over  some  other  trivial  thing. 
Just  as  happens  everywhere.  This  invariably 
happened,  not  In  combat,  but  in  Saigon  or 
at  a  large  base  camp,  and  the  perpetrator 
was  always  tried  for  his  offenses. 

Sadly.  Americans  did  kill  other  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  Our  own  artillery,  air  support, 
rockets  or  napalm  took  American  lives  but  it 
was  accidental.  To  those  who  have  seen  it 
firsthand,  war  is  a  great  many  things,  but 
the  one  thing  it  is  not,  is  orderly.  Artillery 
and  rocket  fire  are  never  precise,  and 
mortar  rounds  and  automatic  weapons  fire 
are  always  indiscriminate.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  firefight  knows  that  sol- 
diers are  killed  and  wounded  by  friendly  fire 
in  every  war. 

This  consequence  of  combat  is  one  of  the 
uglier  aspects  of  war,  but  as  long  as  men 
engage  other  men  In  mortal  combat,  these 
things  are  going  to  happen.  Every  combat 
soldier  will  admit  to  witnessing  negligence, 
but  there  are  few  soldiers  who  have  ever 
witnessed  fratricide. 

"Combat— what  was  it  like?"  We  used  to 
say  that  "War  is  hell,— but  contact  is  a  son- 
of-a-bitch."  Even  that  bit  of  Vietnam  gra- 
fittl  is  an  understatement.  Every  soldier  will 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  glamorous  about  it. 
Wars  are  lessons  in  excessive  suffering  and 
extreme  pain;  in  overwhelming  boredom 
and  absolute  fear;  and,  inevitably,  in  un- 
speakable cruelty  and  death. 

In  Vietnam,  we  learned  firsthand  the  re- 
alities of  war.  As  our  first  contacts  erupted 
and  rockets  and  mortar  rounds  burst  around 
us,  we  learned  together  about  terror  and  ab- 
solute helplessness.  We  struggled  to  stay 
alive  as  best  we  could.  We  had  been  trained 
for  war,  but  our  training  did  not  make  the 
bullets  go  away  or  the  nausea  inside  us  dis- 
appear. It  only  kept  us  from  running,  as  we 
would  have  done  months  before. 

Nonetheless,  for  all  its  horror  and  all  its 
ugliness  and  all  its  waste  of  human  life,  war 
continues,  unexplainably,  to  capture  our 
senses  and  our  feelings.  Like  it  or  not, 
combat  is  the  most  intense  moment  In  a 
man's  life.  It's  hard  to  explain,  but  once  in  a 
firefight,  our  fears  were  usually  erased  by 
the  actions  of  that  instant.  For  a  short 
period  of  time,  our  entire  bodies  became 
alive.  We  heard  better,  we  saw  better,  we 
thought  better  and  we  felt  better  than  we 
ever  had  felt  before.  Our  bodies  and  our  ac- 
tions became  controlled  by  instinct  and  by 
the  reflexes  of  survival.  As  the  adrenalin 
rushed  through  our  bodies,  fear  was  re- 
placed by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  live. 

The  Japanese  have  a  saying:  "You  only 
live  twice— once  when  you  are  bom  and  once 
when  you  have  looked  into  the  face  of 
death."  And  war,  after  all,  is  as  much  about 
living  as  it  is  about  dying. 

War  changes  a  man  and  combat  makes 
him  different.  It  can  be  no  other  way.  For 
combat  develops  in  a  person  such  a  differ- 
ent way  of  living,  and  of  looking  at  life  and 
of  living  with  death.  After  witnessing  our 
first  casualties,  we  luiew  we  would  never  be 
the  same  again.  When  we  saw  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  and  the  blood  and  the  litters, 
and  we  heard  men  crying  out  in  pain,  we 
knew  we  were  now  combat  soldiers. 


We  had  become  members  of  a  God  awful 
fraternity.  It  was  a  fraternity  whose  dues 
were  too  high.  It  is  a  fraternity  that  should 
never  be  allowed  to  exist.  But  we  knew  it 
was  a  fraternity  that  would  never  be  dis- 
banded in  our  lifetimes— except  in  the  mind 
of  dreamers. 

"What  were  our  soldiers  like?"  This  final 
question  is  perhaps  the  one  that  bothers  us 
veterans  the  most— not  because  of  either 
the  question  itself  or  the  answer,  but  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  people 
who  ask  it. 

Those  attitudes  go  back  20  years.  Among 
some  of  the  college  students  who  successful- 
ly avoided  the  war  and  among  some  of  the 
press  who  reported  it,  but  did  not  have  to 
fight  it,  there  was  an  elitism,  and  arrogance 
and  a  snobbishness  that  flew  In  the  face  of 
our  national  democratic  ideals.  Many  of  my 
generation  considered  themselves  better 
than  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Vietnam. 
They  considered  themselves  "too  good"  to 
have  to  go.  They  were  superior,  and  accord- 
ingly, somehow  exempt. 

To  the  people  who  avoided  military  serv- 
ice or  successfully  escaped  the  draft,  it  was 
important  that  our  soldiers  be  made  to 
appear  both  different  and  somewhat  less 
valuable  than  they.  After  all,  if  we  were  all 
created  equal,  then  those  who  did  not  go 
would  suffer  by  comparison.  They  had  a 
vested  interest,  bom  out  of  self-protection, 
to  foster  the  difference  between  "we"  and 
"they." 

So  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  egos  and  the 
images  of  those  who  refused  to  go,  it 
became  a  face-saving  device  to  create  a  de- 
rogatory stereotype  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. Our  soldiers  began  to  be  portrayed  as 
poor  and  undereducated  and  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  others  back  home.  To  have  the 
image  of  an  Army  composed  of  ghetto 
blacks,  hillbillies  and  high  school  dropouts 
made  it  much  more  socially  acceptable  not 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Army. 

Granted,  disadvantaged  whites,  as  well  as 
blacks,  served  in  our  Vietnam  Army— as  did 
the  hillbillies  and  the  farm  boys  and  the 
high  school  dropouts;  but  so  they  did  in 
World  War  II  and  Korea  as  well.  Such  has 
always  been  the  case  in  our  modem  armies. 

But  the  idea  of  an  uneducated,  illiterate, 
socially  unacceptable  army  was  only  a 
notion  and  not  a  reality.  The  statistics 
themselves  were  no  help,  so  they  were  never 
mentioned.  Overall,  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  in  Vietnam  was  much 
higher  than  it  was  in  World  War  II,  and  the 
number  of  college  graduates  or  soldiers  with 
some  college  was  enormously  more  than  it 
had  been  during  World  War  II.  In  fact,  at 
various  times,  large  segments  of  our  Army 
were  composed  of  college  graduates  who  lost 
their  deferments  following  graduation  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  became  soldiers. 

In  Vietnam.  I  served  with  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, business  majors,  accountants  and 
steelworkers.  While  the  combat  arms  admit- 
tedly may  not  have  represented  a  true  pic- 
ture of  youth  of  the  day.  the  Army  as  a 
whole  most  certainly  did. 

Like  It  or  not.  our  soldiers  were  just  ordi- 
nary, everyday  American  guys  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  relatively  representative  of 
our  American  youth  of  the  time.  Our  Army 
would  have  been  more  representative  if  so 
many  at  home  had  not  avoided  military 
service. 

The  reason  that  so  many  attempted  to  get 
out  of  military  service  had  more  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve, with  who  we  were  and  how  we  had 
been  raised  than  it  had  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  War.  There  was  a 


difference  between  our  generation  and  the 
generation  who  served  in  World  War  IL  Our 
draft  age  young  men  were  baby  boomers. 
We  were  the  sons  of  the  G.I.  generation. 

Theirs  was  a  rugged,  disciplined,  unspoiled 
generation  that  came  of  age  during  the  de- 
pression and  learned  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fice and  the  meaning  of  doing  without.  To 
them,  responsibility  and  hard  work  was  a 
part  of  life  and  education,  and  the  good 
life  was  a  luxury.  Because  of  the  times,  they 
became,  overnight,  a  responsible  generation 
that  grew  up  in  a  hurry. 

Our  generation  was  the  generation  that 
had  no  time  for  responaibility  and  had  re- 
fused to  group  up.  We  were  pampered, 
spoiled  and  overindulged  by  those  who  did 
not  go.  The  reason  for  this  had  far  more  to 
do  with  convenience  than  it  did  with  morali- 
ty. 

To  go  into  the  military  means  accepting 
responsibility.  It  means,  in  any  era,  the  ne- 
cessity of  sacrificing  comfort.  To  go  into 
combat  may  mean  the  necessity  of  making 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

To  many  baby  boomers,  spoiled  and  made 
soft,  it  was  somehow  unseemly  and  com- 
pletely unnecessary  to  give  up  our  comforts 
and  it  seemed  sacrilegious  to  think  that  we 
could  be  asked  to  lay  our  lives  on  the  line. 
The  "Me  Generation"  became  a  reality  in 
the  1960's. 

We  were  the  'Pepsi  Generation,"  very 
much  into  freedom  and  not  yet  into  respon- 
sibility. S()Oiled  as  we  were,  we  hated  incon- 
venience and  we  believed  that  responsibil- 
ities were  stiU  for  our  parents.  To  go  into 
the  Army  was  to  hurry  responsibility,  and 
to  go  to  war  was  the  ultimate  inconvenience. 
That  kind  of  responsibility  was  for  adults 
and  we  were  still  chUdren.  The  generation 
that  refused  to  take  out  the  garbage  became 
the  generation  that  refused  to  go  off  to  war. 

Among  our  generation,  distinctions  can 
now  be  drawn  between  those  who  went  to 
Vietnam  and  those  who  didn't.  In  my  mind, 
the  difference  was  not  so  much  one  of  class 
or  education.  The  difference  is  that  one 
group  refused  to  hurry  their  adulthood  and 
the  other  allowed  the  evolutionary  process 
to  take  place. 

As  demeaning  and  dehumanizing  as  the 
process  had  been,  the  Army,  in  very  little 
time,  had  taken  pampered  little  boys  and 
turned  them  into  self-sufficient  and  respon- 
sible young  men.  We  may  have  been  "liaby 
boomers"  when  we  started,  but  by  the  time 
we  finished,  we  had  been  turned  into  sol- 
diers. 

Because  of  Vietnam  we  recognized  that  we 
were  stronger,  both  mentally  and  physical- 
ly, than  we  ever  had  been  before.  We  knew 
that  we  were  leaner  and  tougher  now,  both 
inside  and  out.  Deep  inside  ourselves,  we  dis- 
covered a  confidence  that  our  generation 
had  never  known  before.  We  discovered  a 
pride  in  each  other  that  we  never  had 
known  could  exist.  We  discovered,  like  our 
fathers  before  us,  that  we  were  no  longer 
children  and.  strangely,  our  pride  in  that 
achievement  and  in  each  other  continued  to 
evolve.  This  new  feeling  was  difficult  for  us 
to  understand,  but  we  felt,  so  strongly,  a 
combination  of  sympathy  and  devotion  and 
loyalty  and  enthusiasms  for  those  around 
us.  We  had  lost  our  selfishness,  and  it  would 
be  this  new  feeling  that  would  keep  us  going 
when  all  else  failed. 

We  were  no  longer  boys  and  we  had  lost 
our  Innocence.  WhUe  still  youthful  In  ap- 
pearance, we  had  grown  old  in  youth  as  we 
traveled  almost  Instantaneously  from  ado- 
lescence to  adulthood  at  places  called  Dak 
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To  and  Kbe  Sanh.  V.C.  Valley  and  the  la 
Dram:  Ta  Nlnh  and  the  Parrot's  Beak. 

Today.  ^Hetnam  la  an  experience  none  of 
ua  wfll  ever  be  able  to  recapture,  and  yet  It 
la  an  experience  no  one  can  ever  take  away. 
We  learned  things  about  ounelves  that  no 
daasroom  could  ever  tMCh.  We  learned,  in 
t«rnn*>«*.  that  the  measure  of  a  man  Is  not 
governed  by  his  status  In  life,  his  educaUon- 
al  adilevements  or  his  opinion  of  himself. 
The  measure  of  a  man  in  the  eye  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  Is  governed  by  a  simple  equa- 
tion: When  it  comes  down  to  the  fundamen- 
tal sttuatkin  Involvlnc  life  and  death,  will 
those  around  him  be  able  to  trust  their  lives 
to  him? 

Recently,  another  man  came  up  to  me 
with  queaUons  cm  his  mind.  A  letter  from 
his  family  doctor,  years  before,  had  kept 
him  out  of  the  Army.  He.  too,  wanted  to 
know  what  our  soldiers  were  like.  He  wanted 
some  admissi<m  from  me  that  would  ac- 
knowledge that  he.  and  others  like  him,  en- 
Joyed  some  higher  moral  exemption  from 
Vietnam  service.  I  was  poUte  to  the  man. 
but  I  could  not  offer  him  the  peace  of  mind 
that  he  was  now  seeking. 

Ete  wanted  to  talk  about  our  soldiers,  but 
bow  could  I  tell  him  in  a  few  short  words 
what  they  were  really  like?  What  would  he 
ever  know  of  young  soldiers  under  fire, 
crawling  on  their  bellies  to  save  their 
wounded  buddies,  or  of  veteran  soldiers 
taking  time  out  from  sleep  or  relaxation  to 
patiently  teach  the  mechanics  of  survival  to 
siddiers  recently  arrived  in  the  country? 
What  would  he  know  about  the  joy  of  sit- 
ting on  top  of  sandbags  with  a  group  of  guys 
whose  hysterical  humor  made  the  poasibili- 
ty  of  dying  of  laughter  a  wartime  risk,  or 
about  the  searing,  raxor-sharp  internal  pain 
of  losing  a  cherished  friend  in  combat? 

He  wanted  to  draw  comparisons,  but  they 
were  comparisons  he  could  never  under- 
stand. How  could  he  ever  compare  himself 
to  such  men?  I  thought  of  Ooodwin  who 
lost  an  eye;  or  Feii,  who  will  limp  for  the 
rest  of  his  life:  of  Wilder,  who  is  survived  by 
a  wife  and  two  sets  of  twins,  and  of  Uewel- 
lynn.  who  twice  saved  my  life. 

How  could  he  appreciate  that,  for  me. 
serving  with  these  men  was  a  privilege  I 
never  deserved,  and  that  from  their  exam- 
ple. I  learned  so  much  about  life  and  even 
more  about  living?  These  men  are  special  to 
me  and  a  little  piece  of  each  of  them  will 
always  be  inside  me. 

We  went  to  war  and  we  shared  it  togeth- 
er—the same  sights  and  sounds,  the  same 
feelings  and  fears,  and  the  same  tastes  and 
smells.  We  shared  love  and  respect,  loyalty 
and  trust,  and  we  shared  unqx>ken  promises 
always  to  look  after  each  other. 

No  matter  who  we  were,  or  where  we  were 
from,  we  learned  to  accept  each  other  and 
count  on  each  other  for  life  itself.  It  was  a 
relationship  that  transcended  race,  nation- 
ality or  education.  While  serving  together, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  discovered 
a  commitment  beyond  ourselves.  It  was  the 
ultimate  discovery  for  those  of  my  genera- 
tion. 

Our  code  of  conduct  was  never  to  think 
about  our  buddies  first,  because  they  were 
t-tiinMtig  about  us.  Our  first  commandment 
has  been  to  perish  if  we  must,  but  to  save 
our  buddies  first.  In  Vietnam,  we  discovered 
the  cement  that  binds  men  together. 

That  simple,  precious  memory  of  belong- 
ing, and  of  pride  in  each  other,  is  now  a  part 
of  who  and  what  we  are.  We  are  all  special 
because  of  that  experience,  and  because  of 
that  experience,  we  will  forever  be  Joined  at 
thesouL 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  that  everybody 
who  criticizes  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam  who  does  not  understand  the 
war  could  be  privy  to  this  man's  views 
and  could  listen  to  him  speak.  It  made 
a  tremendous  impression  on  me.  and  I 
hope  that  it  did  on  all  who  were  listen- 
ing. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoMBEST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
injury. 

Mr.  Mavrottles  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Foley),  after  5:30  on  Wednesday 
through  3:30  p.m.  on  Thiu^ay.  May  7, 
on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


Mr.  ARmnr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Russo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Atkihs. 

Mr.  LiPiHSKi. 

Mr.  Yathoh. 

Mr.  Oraht. 

Mr.  BEXLEHSOIf . 

Mr.  Oabcia  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  TRATICAIfT. 

Mr.  Florid. 

lix.  Gatdos. 

IiArs.  Byron. 

liifr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talloh. 

Mr.  Wolfe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Dixon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Russo).  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material;) 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  May  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Bdr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Dannemeyxr. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Biir.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 
Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Madigan. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  18, 
1987,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  7,  1987,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation transmitting  a  copy  of  "Pinal  Regual- 
tions  for  Assistance  for  School  Construction 
in  Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Activities," 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  the  "Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Program  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987;"  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1986,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ciovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
V&.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  piusuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1345.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Implement  the  International  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department's  support  of  the 
legislative  proposal  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  Implementing  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
and  urging  Its  favorable  consideration;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
"Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion Quarterly  Report'  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
app.  1603(h)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Wortts)  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  on  Cape  Girardeau- 
Jackson  Metropolitan  Area.  MO,  together 
with  other  pertinent  reports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1349.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus  to  consoli- 
date the  headquarters  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  nnd  relocate  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  at  the  Silver 
Spring  Metro  Center,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
606(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Gieneral  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  their  report  "Foreign  Aid: 
Impact  on  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration Activities  on  UJS.  Employment," 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-204.  section 
14(b);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


the  further  consideration  of  VLR.  1748.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-83).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILI£     AND     RESOLU- 

■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  157,  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  providing  for 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
HJl.  2294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  producer-ap- 
proved wheat  and  feed  grain  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   FLIPPO   (for  himself,   Mrs. 

Kkkheixy,  and  Mr.  McGrath): 

H.R.  2295.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  3-month 

holding   period   requirement   applicable   to 

regulated    Investment    companies;    to    the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  BADHAM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
LowERT    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Porter): 
H.R.  2296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  InstaUa- 
tlon    and    operation    of    altitude-encoding 
transponders  In  all  aircraft  flown  in  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  Basin  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  COBLE: 
H.R.  2297.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  m-Toluic  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  2298.  A  bill  to  require  implementa- 
tion of  a  marketing  loan  program  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  If  negotiations  fall  to 
produce  an  international  agreement  on  agri- 
cultural trade;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  2299.  A  biU  to  require  the  exchange 
of  properties  In  the  area  of  CHarkston,  WA. 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Port  of 
Whitman  County,  WA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the  health 
benefits  plans  offered  by  employers  to  have 
catastrophic  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nowak): 
H.R.  2301.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center  in  Buf- 
falo. NY.  as  the  "Major  Robert  J.  DlTom- 
maso  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jonxs  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Bkntlty,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  MnxKR 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Maktow.  Mr.  KOLTKH.  Mr.  Youho  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  PocLirrrA,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,    Mr.    SwKXNTir,    Mrs. 

BOXKR,     Mr.      HOCHBR  U  CCKM  EK,     Mr. 

DioGuARDi,  and  Mr.  Pickxtt): 
H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  2303.  A  bill  to  revise  agricultural 
price  support  and  related  programs,  to  in- 
crease the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  to  revise  certain 
SLgricultural  export  programs,  to  revise  au- 
thorizations for  certain  farm  credit  pro- 
grams, to  amend  the  Federal  Oop  Insur- 
ance Program,  to  institute  or  increase  fees 
for  services  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax-exempt 
organizations  to  establish  section  401(k) 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    WnxiAMS,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr. 

Fields,    Mr.    Hall    of   Texas.    Mr. 

Lelahd,   Mr.   YATmoN.   Mr.   Eckakt. 

Mr.    DioGdardi,   Mr.   Tallom.   Mr. 

Derrick.     Mr.     Spencx.     and     Mr. 

DoRGAM  of  North  Dakota): 

H.R.  2305.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 

States  Boxing  Corporation,  and  for  other 

purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees  on 

Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education  and 

Lat>or. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  controlled 
substances  testing  programs  for  personnel 
of  the  United  States  having  access  to  classi- 
fied information,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  2307.  A  bill  to  prevent  home  foreclo- 
sures by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  encourage 
the  availability  and  use  of  homeownershlp 
counseling  provided  by  nonprofit  homeown- 
ershlp counseling  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aw- 
iruNZio,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mrs.  BEirr- 
LET,  Mr.  Bermam,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
BoLAHD,  Mr.  BOMXR  Of  Tennessee, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
COELHO.  Mr.  Daroer,  Mr.  Daub,  Hi. 
de  la  Garza,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dn- 
GELL,  Mr.  DioGtJARDi,  Mr.  Dvitver  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
GnjfAM,  Mr.  Guhderson,  Mr.  HzifRT. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kah- 
JORSKI,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kosx- 
MATXR,  Mr.  Lagomarsiho,  Mr.  Levih 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McHdgh,  Mr.  Maktoh,  B4r.  Marti- 
nez. Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 

SCHEUER,    Mr.    SCHUIIER.   ISX.   SlKOR- 

SKi,    Mr.    SiirrH    of    Florida.    Mr. 

Trapicant,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Vandkr 

Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wortley): 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

(October  1987  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 

Month:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1987  as  "NatioiuU  Play-It-Safe  Month": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AcKXRMAN,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  An- 
mnrzio,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.    BoRSKi,    Mr.    BoncBBR.    Mrs. 
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Bozn.  Mr.  Bktaitt.  Mr.  CBAmAM. 
Mr.  Conn,  Mr.  Cousm.  Mr.  Ckocx- 
nr.  Mr.  Davis  of  Mlchigmn.  Mr.  Di- 
Pazio.  Mr.  Di  LA  Oaksa.  Mr.  Dohhkl- 
LT,  Mr.  DniAixT.  Mr.  Baklt,  Mr. 
SvAira.  Mr.  Faho.  Mr.  Okat  of  IIU- 
noia.  Mr.  OuintnsoN,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Tuus.  Mr.  HAMmsscHiiiDT.  Mr. 
Haichb.  Mr.  HirasK.  Mr.  HnntT, 
Mr.  HowAmo.  Mr.  Joms  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  KoLxn.  Mr.  Kosr- 
MATia.  Mr.  LaPalcx.  Mr.  Laookar- 
anio.  Mr.  I^hmah  of  California,  Mr. 
Lvm  of  Micblgan.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Calif omia,  Mr.  Lipinsxi,  Mr.  Livimg- 
8TOII.  Mr.  Maxtiii  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Moaklst,  Mr.  MKHimf,  Mr.  MmtrHT, 
Mr.  Nbal.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Obxrstar. 
Mr.  PAmRA.  Mr.  Pkpper,  Mr.  Pkr- 
Kms.  Mr.  RicBAUMOH.  Mr.  Riraldo, 
Mr.  Roi,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  ScHBun.  Mr. 
Smuma.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sisukt, 
Mr.  SmTB  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Sumia,  Mr.  Taukk.  Mr. 
Tadzdi,  Mr.  Towns,  I^.  Traxlkr, 
Mr.    Udali,    Mr.    Wolp,    and    Mr. 

TATB8): 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
September  in  1987  and  1988  as  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Sunday,  May  10,  1987,  as  a  Special  Day  of 
recognition  to  the  Mothers  of  the  Harlem 
Community;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  mutual,  verifia- 
ble, significant,  and  stablltring  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
States  should  agree  to  accept  mutual,  verifi- 
able, and  significant  restrictions  on  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  strategic  defensive 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  providing  for  the 
further  omslderation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1748) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes;  House  Calendar  No.  22. 
Report  No.  100-83. 

By    Mr.    SHAW    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baoham.   Mr.   Bluxt.   Mr.   Danhx- 
MBTB.  Mr.  DoKHAM  of  California, 
Mr.    OmiAH,    Mr.    Oihgkich.    Mr. 
OooDLiHO,  Mr.  Lagomaxsiho  and  Mr. 
I^wis  of  California): 
H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
voluntary  controlled  substances  testing  pro- 
gram for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TATRON: 
H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  rescind  certain  regulations  relating 
to  payment  of  expenses  for  travel  to  Veter- 
ans' Administration  faculties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  80:  Mr.  Onus,  lAi.  Atkirs,  and  Mr. 
Skxlton.. 

H.R.  276:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  306:  Hi.  Humtxr. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  Foolixtta. 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  LxLAifs. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Staggxrs.  Mr.  St  OKUfAm, 
Mr.  Wyux,  Mr.  Trazlkr,  Mr.  DxFazio,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Dowkxy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Vsnto,  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Ms.  Slaughtkr  of  New  York. 

H  Jl.  586:  Mr.  Sawtxr,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Cokyers,  Mr.  Kastkh- 
MXiXR,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Klbczka,  Mr.  Dwtxr 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vxino,  Mr.  DxFazio,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Eckart,  Hi.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  MruMZ,  Mr.  Crockxtt,  Mr.  Murfht, 
Mr.  Kamjorski,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lahcastxr, 
Iifrs.  Bkrtlkt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Busta- 
MAMTX,  Mr.  KiLPKK,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

HJi.  612:  Hi.  Sknsxrbrxnickr,  Mr.  DxFa- 
zio, Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  McHugr,  Mr.  Dardkh, 
Mrs.  MoRXLLA,  Ms.  Slaughtkr  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Chapmah. 

HJl.  709:  Mr.  Cothx. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mqodt.  and 
Mr.  McMnxEN  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Koltxr. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  Cotnx.  Mr.  Yatrom,  Mrs. 
Boxkr.  Mr.  PxNirr,  Mr.  Andxrson,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Pamxita,  Mr.  LxLAitD,  Mr. 
Lartos,  Mr.  AcKXRMAN,  Mr.  Taukk,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Yatxs,  Mr.  Oatsos,  Mr. 
WxLDON,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
McDadk.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Courtxr,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Murtra.  Mr.  Hdghes,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1040:  Mr.  McEwer. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1073:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Boggs,  and 
Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

HJl.  1142:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1148:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1198:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Applegate,  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  1228:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
liiGRTPOOT.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Stnar. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Stdsds,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  1231:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ridge. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Suria,  and 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1259:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Lewis    of    California,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr. 


Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Taukk,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Wylik,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs.  Byror. 

H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Volkmkr. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Jortz,  and 
Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  GORDON,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 

Applxgate,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  OwxRS  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Bkntlxy. 

H.R.  1558:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Harsxr, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  1617:  Hi.  Jortz. 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  Torricklli,  Mr.  Dwykr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Martinxz,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Wolpk,  Mr.  Brxnnan,  and  Mr. 

JONTZ. 

HJl.  1711:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. 

ILR.  1721:  Mr.  Shuster  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1764:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  McKiRREY. 

H.R.  1802:  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  Yorl^  Mr.  Wal- 
grer,  Mr.  OwERS  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

HOYXR. 

HJl.  1811:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Whitter, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Larcaster,  and  Mr.  Jortz. 

HJi.  1885:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs.  Patter- 
soR.  Mr.  JoRES  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
MoRRisoR  of  Washington. 

H.R.   1959:  Mr.  Erglish  and  Mr.  Stal- 

LIRGS. 

H.R.  1971:  Mr.  Lagomarsiro.  Mrs.  Martir 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  2021:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Hi.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Bermar.  Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  McKinrey. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  2045:  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Harser. 
Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  2260:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lousiana. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Sawyer  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Derry  Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  245:  Hi.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Suria, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKRER,    MS.    SNOWE,    Mr.    HORTON, 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Ms.  Oaker,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Daroen, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,    Mr.    Espy,    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr. 
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Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  DxFazio,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYKR,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mrazxk,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hxtner,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Valentine  and  Mr.  Buechner. 
H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Bilbray. 


H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Schulze. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 


HJl.  678:  Mr.  Towns. 
H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Crockett. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xXll,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peti- 
tioners and  papers  were  laid  aa  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

37.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Texas  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Corp., 
Austin,  TX,  relative  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1986  (Pub.  L.  498) 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


UMI 
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The  Senate  met  »t  10  ajn..  on  the 
eziilimtion  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Ksmt 
Comuo.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


ILegisUUive  day  of  Tuesday.  AprU  21, 1987) 

Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


nuTBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Hahrerson.  D J).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Tou  for 
strugtfe.  difficult  though  it  may  be. 
What  frustration  and  discouragement 
Invade  our  lives,  help  us  to  remember 
our  Nation  was  bom  out  of  struggle. 
Our  forebears  struggled  against  politi- 
cal and  religious  tyranny  and  sought 
freedom  in  a  new  land.  They  struggled 
at  awful  cost  against  the  tyranny  for 
the  ri^t  to  have  their  own  nation. 
They  struggled  to  bring  to  birth  a  re- 
public where  htunan  rights  were 
sacred  and  government  existed  to 
secure  those  rights.  They  struggled 
with  conscience  and  conviction  within 
themselves  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves to  produce  a  political  system 
where  freedom  and  Justice  were  para- 
mount And  we  are  the  benefactors  of 
that  legacy. 

Thank  Tou.  gracious  Father,  for  a 
political  system  in  which  the  best  for 
the  meet  emerges  out  of  struggle. 
Remind  us  again.  Lord,  as  exercise  to 
physical  fitness— so  struggle  to  democ- 
racy. "No  pain— no  gain."  Give  to  the 
Senators  in  their  leadership  today 
divine  reassurance  that  as  they  strug- 
gle honorably  within  their  own  hearts 
and  with  each  other  their  struggle  is 
never  in  vain.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Him  Whose  struggle  for  righteousness 
cost  Him  His  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Sterkis]. 

The  assistant,  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

VS.  Skhatk, 
PamsKHT  no  tkhporx, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1987. 

TO  THS  SmATK  Under  the  provisions  of 
rule  I,  section  3,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable 
Kbtt  OomAD.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakotai,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

JOHM  C.  STKMMIS. 

President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
will  occur  today  at  noon  on  the  budget 
that  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Democrats  imder  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Chilis,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Following 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment, 
Mr.  DoMKinci  will  be  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment.  There  will  be  9 
hours  of  remaining  time  on  the  overall 
budget.  Upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Chiles  amendment,  the  9  hours  will  be 
equally  divided,  and  at  some  point 
today  that  9  hours  wiU  run  its  course 
or  will  be  yielded  back.  There  will  be 
votes  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
into  the  early  evening.  We  conceivably 
could  be  a  little  later  than  the  early 
evening,  but  we  also  conceivably  could 
not  be  so  late  as  the  early  evening  if 
Senators  decide  to  3rield  back  time. 
But  there  will  be  some  rollcall  votes. 
The  leadership  intends  to  complete 
action  on  this  budget  today,  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  and  then  on  tomorrow 
I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It 
will  qualify  under  the  rules  to  be 
taken  up  tomorrow. 


IRAN-CONTRA   SELECT    COMMIT- 
TEE BEGINS  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Senate-House  hearings  to  investigate 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  opened  yester- 
day under  the  capable  direction  of  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottyx]  and  the 
equally  able  vice  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
RxTDMAN]  and  their  House  cotmter- 
parts. 

These  open  hearings  represent  the 
first  day  of  public  exploration  of  the 
central  facts  and  theories  of  the  com- 
plex and  mysterious  sequence  of 
events  spanning  the  world,  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  and  on  which 
the  investigating  committee  has  been 
working  for  about  4  months— since  the 
select  committee  was  enacted  by 
Senate  Resolution  23  on  January  6, 


1987,  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

In  their  opening  statonents,  Mr. 
iMOVTx  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  framed  the  range  of  ques- 
tions and  areas  of  inquiry  which  are 
being  pursued  in  this  important  inves- 
tigation. There  have  been  those  who 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  put  this 
affair  behind  us.  We  all  want  to  heal 
the  national  wounds  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  scandal  which  has 
evolved  and  widened.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  elementary  that  we  all  fully 
understand  what  it  is  we  are  putting 
behind  us,  and  learn  the  lessons  of 
what  went  wrong,  how  the  fabric  of 
checks  and  balances  of  the  American 
democratic  system  broke  down,  and 
why  it  went  wrong  in  the  hope  that 
the  truth  shall  free  us  of  a  repetition 
of  such  a  breakdown  in  the  future. 

Our  democratic  system,  in  order  to 
retain  its  vibrancy.  resiliency, 
strength,  and  wisdom,  must  periodical- 
ly validate  its  principles  through  self- 
examination.  Such  a  self-examination, 
which  is  occurring  through  the  vehicle 
of  this  committee's  inquiry,  is  now  un- 
derway in  the  best  traditions  of  this 
body.  I  hope  it  will  also  strengthen  the 
oversight  fimction  of  the  Senate. 

Important  work  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Intelligence  Committee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  The 
work  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  report  of  its  preliminary  inves- 
tigation have  already  been  of  vital  as- 
sistance to  the  new  select  committee. 
And  in  referring  to  Mr.  Boren,  I 
should  also  refer  to  Mr.  Cohen  as  well. 
We  have  had  very,  very  good  team- 
work and  cooperation  between  the 
leader  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee.  It  is  going 
to  help  the  select  committee  as  it  goes 
forward  with  its  investigation.  As  I 
said  many  times,  the  work  done  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  last  fall,  when 
it  was  imder  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, would  be  helpful  to  the  select 
committee  as  it  began  its  work  in  the 
new  year.  And  I  am  sure  that  work  will 
substantially  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  new  committee  to  com- 
plete its  task  in  a  thorough  and  pro- 
fessional manner. 

The  leadership  of  this  new  commit- 
tee. Senators  Inoute  and  RxmicAN,  are 
to  be  highly  complimented  for  the  bi- 
partisan way  they  have  so  far  ap- 
proached their  work,  and  for  the  imag- 
inative arrangements  they  have  made 
for  Joint  hearings  and  investigative 


work  with  the  companion  House  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  unique  development 
in  the  history  of  congressional  investi- 
gations. 

The  opening  statements  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  are  devoting  long 
hours  to  this  enterprise,  highlight 
their  motivation  to  restore  the  integri- 
ty and  credibility  of  America's  system 
to  its  natural  greatness  and  openness, 
based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  grounded 
intrust. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  two-track 
system  is  in  place  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate's  work  on  the  budget  and  the 
other  major  legislative  matters  facing 
us  over  the  next  few  months  will  go 
on,  as  they  are  now,  uninterrupted 
while  at  the  same  time  the  intensive 
work  of  the  select  committee  will  con- 
tinue imtil  it  is  finished,  and  I  hope 
very  much  the  truth  is  finally  known 
about  the  entire  affair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opening  statements  of 
Senators  Inouye,  Boren.  Heflim. 
Mitchell,  Sarbanes.  Nuwk,  Rudmaw, 
McClure.  Trible.  Coheh.  and  Hatch 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OpKNnf  G  Statemkmt  or  ihi  Honorable 
Dakiel  K.  iMotm 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  m«cmcnt»  or  insenions  which  are  not  qwken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  provided  for  a  more  perfect 
Union  by  establishing  a  strong  national  gov- 
ernment built  on  a  system  of  checlcs  and 
balances.  The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  be- 
lieve that  effective  government  and  checks 
and  balances  were  inconsistent.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  their  premise  that  no  branch 
had  such  a  monopoly  on  truth  that  it 
should  be  free  to  act  with  total  independ- 
ence. 

The  imlque  genius  of  the  American 
system  was  that  by  dividing  power  it  pro- 
moted sound  policy  based  on  reasoned  and 
open  discourse,  and  mutual  trust  between 
the  branches. 

These  hearings  will  examine  what  hap- 
pens when  the  trust  which  is  the  lubricant 
of  our  system  is  breached  by  high  officials 
in  the  government. 

The  story  is  not  a  pretty  one.  As  it  unfolds 
in  these  proceedings,  the  American  people 
will  have  every  right  to  ask:  How  could  this 
have  happened  here?  And  as  we  answer  that 
question,  the  American  people  will  have 
every  right  to  demand  that  it  never  happens 
again. 

Indeed,  it  never  should  have  happened  at 
all.  The  constitutionally  mandated  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  Nation  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  It  has  survived  the  shock  of  civil 
war,  outlasted  the  mightiest  monarchs  and 
dictatorships,  and  seen  us  successfuUy 
through  the  turbulence  of  world  wars. 
There  is  no  reason  this  same  carefully  cali- 
brated system  could  not  have  guided  us 
through  the  difficult  choices  we  face  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Iran. 

The  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  always  been  a  matter  of  discourse 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  With- 
out detracting  from  their  own  primary  re- 
sponsibility. Presidents  have  understood 
that  Congress  has  an  indispensable  role  in 


foreign  policy.  We  must  ratify  the  treaties, 
confirm  the  major  foreign  policy  officials, 
authorize  and  appropriate  the  funds,  and 
exerdae  the  oversight.  Bipartisanship  in  the 
execution  of  foreign  policy  requires  prior 
consultation  in  the  development  of  foreign 
policy. 

In  short,  it  is  a  woridng  partnership.  The 
President  may  be  the  senior  partner  in  for- 
eign policy,  but  he  is  not  the  sole  proprietor. 
Indeed,  this  fact  was  seemingly  recognized 
by  this  administration  without  reservaUon. 
In  1984.  the  administration  pledged  its  com- 
plete cooperation  with  Congress.  It  entered 
into  an  unambiguous  agreement  with  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  promising 
advance  notification  of  anticipated  covert 
activities.  As  recently  as  the  summer  of 
1986,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
reaffirmed  this  agreement  and  lauded  the 
successful  partnership  that  had  developed 
between  the  executive  and  the  Intelligence 
Committee. 

But  at  the  very  moment  these  promises  of 
cooperation,  notification,  and  partnership 
were  being  made  and  reaffirmed — the 
secret  chain  of  events  which  would  explode 
in  the  Iran/Contra  affair  was  well  in 
motion. 

The  story  is  one,  not  of  covert  activity 
alone,  but,  of  covert  foreign  policy.  Not 
secret  diplomacy,  which  Congress  has 
always  accepted,  but  secret  policymaking, 
which  the  Constitution  has  always  rejected. 
It  is  a  tale  of  working  outside  the  system 
and  of  utilizing  irregular  channels  and  pri- 
vate parties— accountable  to  no  one— on 
matters  of  national  security,  while  ignoring 
the  Congress  and  even  the  traditional  agen- 
cies of  executive  foreign  policymaking. 

The  story  Is  both  sad  and  sordid.  It  is 
filled  with  inconsistencies  and  often  unex- 
plalnable  conduct.  None  of  the  participants 
emerges  unblemished.  People  of  great  char- 
acter and  ability,  holding  positions  of  trust 
and  authority  In  our  Government,  were 
drawn  Into  a  web  of  deception  and  despair. 
Congress,  too.  Is  not  Immune  from  scruti- 
ny In  these  hearings.  We  cannot  avoid 
asking  whether  appropriations  bUls  which 
change  from  year  to  year— and  sometimes 
within  the  same  year— were  an  effective  way 
of  controUlng  foreign  policy.  Nor  can  we 
avoid  asking  whether  we  were  vigilant 
enough  In  carrying  out  our  oversight  func- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  clear,  however,  that  our  concern 
In  this  Inquiry  is  not  with  the  merits  of  any 
particular  poUcy,  but  with  flawed  policy- 
making processes.  Our  hearings  are  neither 
pro-Contra  nor  anti-Contra:  neither  proad- 
mlnlstration  nor  antiadminlstration.  We  are 
not  prosecutors.  And  this  is  not  an  adversar- 
ial proceeding.  We  meet  here  as  American 
citizens  united  in  a  common  effort  to  find 
the  facts  lest  we  repeat  the  mistakes.  Our 
purpose  Is  self-examination,  not  recrimina- 
tion. 

To  this  end,  we  will  deal  with  questions  of 
the  greatest  sensitivity  to  our  national  secu- 
rity—questions we  address  precisely  because 
we  in  Congress  do  recognize  the  paramount 
Importance  of  foreign  policy.  And  so  we  will 
consider  in  these  hearings  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Were  the  statutory  restrictions  on  VS. 
aid  to  the  Contras  violated? 

2.  Was  Congress  misled? 

3.  Were  the  executive  branch's  own  inter- 
nal checks  and  balances  bypassed  in  policy 
decisions  on  Nicaragua  and  Iran? 

4.  Was  there  a  public  foreign  policy,  and 
simultaneously,  was  there  a  very  different, 
covert  foreign  policy? 


5.  Was  American  foreign  policy  privatized? 
And 

6.  Were  decisions  on  the  moat  aigniflrant 
matters  of  national  security  driven  or  influ- 
enced by  private  profit  motives? 

We  do  not  deal  here  with  simple  disagree- 
ments over  the  direction  of  U.8.  foreign 
policy,  or  with  the  creative  ten^:rns  between 
the  branches  of  Oovemment.  Those  are 
normal  and  healt^.y.  and  they  do  not  end  in 
shredding  of  documents.  Only  a  contempt 
for  law  leads  to  altered  documents  and  per- 
jured statements. 

By  eliciting  and  examining  the  entire 
story,  we  believe  our  Nation  will  emerge 
stronger,  for  we  also  believe  that  sunlight  is 
the  best  disinfectant.  Our  country  Is  not  di- 
vided or  disspirited.  These  hearings  do  not 
represent  our  democracy's  weakness,  but  Its 
strength. 

This  strength  and  unity  of  purpose  are  re- 
flected In  the  decision  of  our  two  commit- 
tees to  conduct  these  hearings  jointly.  This 
was  an  historic  decision,  insuring  that  the 
public  interest  would  prevail  over  any  paro- 
chial intereste.  and  that  the  full  story  would 
be  presented  to  the  public  expeditiously  and 
fairly.  This  outcome  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  cooperation  and  states- 
manship of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
committee,  and  their  distinguished  leaders. 
Congressmen  Lse  Haioltom  and  Richabs 

CREIfEY. 

Another  historic  feature  of  this  Inquiry  is 
the  bipartisan  spirit  that  has  guided  our  ef- 
forts. Our  Senate  committee  has  a  unified 
staff  whose  members  report  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  not  to  Democrats  or  to  Re- 
publicans. The  Senate  select  committee  has 
been  blessed  with  a  staff  of  extraordinary 
talent,  and  dedication  to  match.  When  the 
history  of  this  period  is  written.  I  am  cer- 
tain its  footnotes  will  amply  recognize  the 
indispensable  contributions  of  the  staff 
which  was  ably  guided  by  the  Chief  Counsel 
Arthur  Llman.  The  usual  superlatives 
cannot  describe  this  man's  contribution  to 
this  committee. 

My  senior  Republican  colleague  on  this 
panel,  Wakbeh  RuDitAN,  is  the  committee's 
vice  chairman  and  my  equal  partner  in  this 
inquiry.  He  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether, consulting  on  every  issue,  reaching 
joint  decisions  on  every  question,  driving 
always  toward  the  same  objective.  I  applaud 
his  leadership:  I  value  his  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel. 

So,  too.  do  I  acknowledge  the  great  contri- 
butions of  every  member  of  our  committee. 
Each  Senator  has  spent  many  hours  prepar- 
ing for  these  hearings,  reviewing  mountains 
of  evidence,  poring  over  the  transcripts  and 
documents  on  busy  weekdays,  weeknlghts, 
and  weekends.  Not  one  has  raised  a  political 
Issue,  In  private  or  In  public.  Not  one  has 
sought  to  turn  this  matter  to  partisan  or 
personal  advantage.  All  of  our  committee 
votes— on  even  the  most  sensitive  and  poten- 
tlaUy  divisive  questions— have  been  unani- 
mous. 

This  bipartisan  spirit  has  been  matched 
on  the  other  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  White  House  has  been  cooperative.  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  has  not  been  asserted.  And 
even  the  President's  personal  diaries  have 
been  shared  with  us.  The  executive  depart- 
ments have  likewise  responded  to  our  re- 
quests. None  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  and 
the  executive  agencies  have  agreed  on  every 
matter.  We  have  had  our  disagreements. 
But  they  have  been  minor,  and  always  in 
good  faith.  And  it  has  worked. 

It  is  truly  sad  that  such  Interbranch  coop- 
eration and  trust  could  not  have  been  the 
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rule  before.  If  it  hmd.  we  would  not  be  here 
today. 

Indeed,  we  must  uk  why  the  bipartisan- 
ship that  has  marked  this  examination  of 
our  foreign  policymaking  process  could  not 
be  extended  to  the  making  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  future.  Some  of  us  believe  that 
It  can.  All  of  us  hope  that  it  will.  But  first, 
we  must  clear  the  air.  and  let  the  facts  of 
this  unfortunate  and  sad  affair  emerge. 

To  this  end.  I  call  these  hearings  to  order. 

Omnro  SrAmfxirr  bt  U.S.  Senatob  Davis 
L.Boaxii 

Testerday.  as  I  was  walking  through  the 
Tulsa  Airport  on  my  way  back  to  Washlng- 
Xaa  from  OlUahoma.  a  man  stopped  me  to 
ask.  "Senator,  what  possible  good  could 
come  out  of  those  hearings  that  are  about 
to  start?" 

I  think  I  understood  why  he  asked  that 
question.  Perh^M  he  was  thinking  about 
the  pain,  disappointment,  and  devlsiveness 
that  hearings  like  these  often  leave  in  their 
wake. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  about  the  time 
and  attention  which  wiU  be  given  to  these 
hearings,  and  the  possibility  that  we  could 
be  diverted  from  dealing  with  the  serious 
economic  problems  and  other  challenges  we 
face  as  a  nation. 

The  man  in  the  airport  may  have  been 
worried  that  this  committee  might  give  in  to 
the  temptation  to  conduct  a  political  circus 
instead  of  seeking  the  truth  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial way. 

Oood  will  result  from  these  hearings  only 
if  all  of  us  are  determined  to  stay  on  the 
right  course.  It  will  be  good  for  the  country 
if  we  can  demonstrate  that  members  of  Con- 
gress are  capable  of  substituting  statesman- 
ship for  politics  as  usual.  We  must  demon- 
strate by  our  actions  that  there  are  no 
Democrats  or  Republicans  on  this  commit- 
tee—only Americans. 

Good  can  come  from  this  process  if  we 
complete  our  work  with  the  understanding 
that  we  must  rebuild  the  concept  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  based  upon  mutual 
trust  between  Congress  and  the  President. 

Another  positive  result  of  this  inquiry  will 
be  the  strengthening  of  the  oversight  proc- 
ess. Since  January.  I  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  chairing  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  That  Committee  has  already 
moved  in  a  constructive  way  to  improve  the 
oversight  process.  With  the  Executive 
Branch,  we  are  now  developing  an  independ- 
ent audit  capability  for  the  committee  in 
regard  to  covert  action  programs,  and  we 
have  put  in  place  new  procedures  regarding 
the  form  and  content  of  covert  action  notifi- 
cations. The  Intelligence  Committee  will 
conduct  a  full  set  of  hearings  on  the  over- 
sight process  when  this  committee  finishes 
its  work. 

Above  all,  the  investigation  we  begin 
today  will  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
this  nation  if  we  finish  it  with  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  our  constitutional  system 
and  a  stronger  determination  to  protect  and 
preserve  it. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  school 
student  and.  indeed,  every  citizen  who 
watches  these  hearings  will  come  away  with 
a  greater  understanding  of  our  constitution 
in  its  bicentennial  year. 

These  hearings  should  be  a  learning  proc- 
ess for  all  of  us  so  that  we  can  avoid  maJdng 
the  same  tragic  mistakes  in  the  future. 

Under  the  Constitution,  we  as  Americans 
make  policy  decisions  by  passing  laws 
through  Congress.  The  president,  under  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  our  Constitution  is  charged  with 


the  duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  No  one— presidents, 
members  of  Congress,  or  any  other  official 
of  our  government— is  given  the  right  under 
oiu-  constitution  to  try  to  get  around  the 
law. 

That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  are  a  government  of  laws  rather  than  of 
men.  We  may  sincerely  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  wrong  in  passing  a  certain  law.  but 
not  even  good  intentions  can  Justify  any  of 
us  in  substituting  our  own  judgement  for 
the  process  set  out  in  the  Constitution. 

When  any  part  of  govenunent  is  allowed 
to  systematically  ignore  or  evade  a  law 
simply  because  It  does  not  like  it.  our  Con- 
stitution, and  the  protection  which  it  af- 
fords to  all  Americans,  is  eroded  and  endan- 
gered. 

These  hearings  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
If,  as  a  result  of  them,  all  of  us  across  this 
country  renew  our  comimitment  to  vigilantly 
defend  the  rule  of  law  against  all  attempts 
to  undermine  It. 

OpomfG  Statdikiit  of  Seratob  Howell 
Hkflhi 

The  biu-den  we  undertake  today  is  a  heavy 
one.  The  process  historic.  The  outcome  both 
important  and  uncertain.  The  duty  is  not 
one  from  which  we  can  shrink.  It  is  one, 
however,  which  we  can  most  definitely  mis- 
handle. Senator  Sam  Ervin  stated: 

"The  congressional  investigation  can  be 
an  instrument  of  freedom.  Or  it  can  be  free- 
dom's scourge  *  *  '.It  can  debase  our  prin- 
ciples *  *  *.  And  afford  a  platform  for  dema- 
gogues and  the  rankest  partisans. 

Hortefully.  the  work  of  these  committees 
will  be  attuned  to  the  highest  precepts  that 
should  guide  congressional  inquiries. 

We  are  here  today  to  begin  a  process  of  in- 
vestigation; of  affirmation:  and  of  restora- 
tion. 

INVESTIGATION 

A  legislative  investigation  in  a  democracy 
can  be  a  salutary  event.  Done  properly,  it 
can  have  a  cleansing  effect.  If  there  is  cor- 
ruption or  malfeasance,  it  can  open  it  up, 
expose  it,  cleanse  it.  And,  importantly,  begin 
the  slow  process  of  healing. 

In  carrying  out  this  function,  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  have  a  comprehensive  three- 
pronged  approach:  Seek  the  truth,  find  the 
truth,  report  the  truth. 

In  1922  Senator  Robert  Lafollete  urged 
his  colieeigues  to  launch  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  abuses  of  authority. 
"No  matter  whom  it  hits  or  hurts,"  he  said,, 
"let  us  have  the  facts.  The  American  people 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less." 

As  the  truth  is  found  and  told,  we  may 
well  conclude  sadly,  that  in  the  course  of 
pursuing  democratic  principles  in  foreign 
lands,  we  may  have  subverted  them  at 
home. 

AFPIRMATION 

Second,  these  hearings  are  about  affirma- 
tion. Yes.  they're  al>out  rogue  elephants. 
Persian  rug  merchants,  loose  caimons.  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  privateers,  profiteers,  be- 
lievers, hostages,  Contras.  But  they're  about 
separation  of  powers,  national  security, 
fifth  amendment  rights,  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct. Charges  of  cover-up.  the  right  to 
know,  and.  Importantly,  they're  about  the 
rule  of  law.  Passion  for  the  rule  of  law.  Yes, 
these  hearings  are  about  the  elevation  of  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  and  constitutional 
principles  above  ideology  and  power. 

These  hearings  are  about  Iran  and  Con- 
tras. but  they  are  also  about  affirming  some 
fundamental     American     values— honesty. 


Openness,  truth,  credibility,  and  the  sacred 
covenant  of  trust  a  President  makes  with 
the  American  people  when  he  asks  for,  and 
receives,  their  vote,  and  when  he  vows  to  see 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

We  are  here,  then,  to  affirm  two  funda- 
mental truths  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded: 

That  a  nation  of  laws  does  not  permit  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  to  act  above  the 
law. 

And  that  a  nation  of  laws  does  not  permit 
official  acts  outside  the  law. 

RESTORATION 

Third,  we  are  involved  in  a  process  of  res- 
toration. This  healing  procedure  may  be 
painful  and  take  time,  but  hopefuUy,  at  the 
end  we  wUl  be  proud: 

Of  restoring  unity  and  credibility  between 
the  stated  policy  and  the  actual  policy; 

Of  restoring  order  to  a  disorderly  process 
of  decision  making; 

Of  restoring  trust  by  our  allies  in  our 
word  as  a  nation; 

And.  most  importantly,  of  restoring  trust 
by  our  people  in  their  Government. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  those  who  say 
our  motives  are  political.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  vast  majority  of  this  panel  is  look- 
ing out  for  American  interests  first,  rather 
than  party  advantages.  To  the  critics,  I 
would  simply  say  this:  I  would  take  no  joy 
in  seeing  any  administration  crippled.  I  take 
no  joy  in  seeing  our  entire  Nation  being  em- 
barrassed in  the  court  of  world  opinion— as. 
In  recent  weelis,  we  have  been.  As,  in  coming 
weeks,  we  further  will  be. 

Let  the  process  of  investigating  publicly 
go  forward.  Let  the  process  of  affirming 
begin,  and  let  us  undertake  the  restoration 
process  of  national  cleansing  and  healing. 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  George  J. 
Mitchell 

These  hearings  will  address  important 
questions  for  our  democracy— the  need  for 
high  government  officials  to  resi>ect  and 
obey  the  law;  the  need  for  open  and  vigor- 
ous debate  of  public  policy;  the  need  for 
vigilant  Congressional  oversight  of  the  way 
the  law  is  implemented. 

In  the  weelcs  ahead  we  will  hear  of  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  error  and  wrongdo- 
ing, of  criminal  activity  and  obstruction  of 
justice.  We  will  be  frequently  appaUed.  oc- 
casionally amused.  Through  it  all.  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  broader  issues. 
A  democratic  nation,  dependent  on  the  rule 
of  law  and  respect  for  that  law,  cannot  long 
remain  democratic  if  its  government  offi- 
cials are  not  accoimtable  to  that  law. 

And,  when  the  government  abandons  ot>en 
and  competitive  debate,  and  resorts  for  in- 
adequate reason  to  secret  decision-making 
by  a  few,  the  likelihood  for  error  increases. 

The  Iran-Contra  affair  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  that.  The  law  requires  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress,  in  advance,  of  covert 
operations,  or,  if  notice  cannot  be  given  in 
advance,  then  in  a  timely  fashion.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  President  had  noti- 
fied Congressional  leaders  of  his  intention 
to  sell  arms  to  Iran  and  to  exchange  arms 
for  hostages,  they  would  have  warned  the 
President  not  to  do  it. 

That  was  not  done.  As  a  result,  a  secret 
policy  was  pursued  that  was  contrary  to  our 
public  policy,  contrary  to  what  we  were  tell- 
ing our  allies  to  do,  and  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  In  no  respect  can  these  ac- 


tions be  deemed  to  have  been  wise.  In  every 
respect  they  were  serious  mistakes  for  the 
President  and  for  the  country. 

James  Madison  observed  that  "If  men 
were  angels,  no  government  would  be  neces- 
sary. .  .  In  framing  a  government  which  is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men.  the 
great  difficulty  Ues  in  this:  you  must  first 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned; and  in  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to 
control  itself." 

In  these  few  words,  Madison  captured  a 
central  difficulty  of  government  by  and  for 
the  people.  The  difficulty  was  addressed,  in 
part,  by  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  prescribed  by 
and  embodied  in  our  Constitution. 

As  we  begin  public  hearings,  we  focus  the 
attention  of  the  nation  on  these  critical 
issues.  And  we.  as  an  investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  together  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  and  the  criminal  justice 
system,  will  hopefully  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity of  our  government  to  control  itself,  to 
adjust  to  the  abuse  of  power. 

Serious  wounds  have  been  inflicted.  The 
reputation  of  our  nation  has  been  damaged. 
The  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
its  government  has  been  weakened.  Our  for- 
eign policies  in  Central  America  and  the 
Middle  East  have  been  thrown  into  question 
and  compromised. 

The  Tower  Commission  report  indicted  a 
mismanaged  White  House,  casual  delegation 
of  important  power,  and  the  abdication  of 
responsibility  by  some  of  our  highest  offi- 
cials. It  answered  many  questions.  But 
many  other  questions  remain. 

What  happened  to  the  money?  The  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  Tower  Commission  both  contain 
references  to  millions  of  dollars  raised  at 
home  and  abroad  by  government  officials 
and  private  citizens.  But  neither  the  Com- 
mission nor  the  Committee  had  the  time  or 
the  resources  to  document  the  money  trail. 
We  will  do  so. 

Who  knew  about  and  who  authorized  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  military  assistance  to 
the  contras  in  Nicaragua?  Was  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  states,  unaware  of  the  diversion 
of  funds  from  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  of 
other  money  and  material  assistance  to  the 
contras,  in  violation  of  the  law? 

I  believe  the  President  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  unless  and  until  there 
is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  will  find  out 
if  there  Is  any  such  evidence.  And  if  the 
President  did  not  know,  on  whose  authority 
and  at  whose  request  could  so  many  ele- 
ments of  our  government  be  mobilized  to 
carry  out  these  unwise  and  unlawful  actlvi- 
Ues? 

It  Is  not  clear  how  or  why  a  judgment  was 
reached  that  actions  beyond  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  CIA  and  all  other  intelligence 
agencies  could  be  lawfully  carried  out  by 
the  National  Security  CouncU.  Were  the 
legal  issues  surrounding  questionable  activi- 
ties by  members  of  the  National  Security 
Council  ever  answered?  Were  they  even 
raised? 

These  and  other  questions  wiU  be  an- 
swered in  these  hearings.  We  have  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  present  all  the  facts,  to 
bring  the  full  truth  to  the  American  people 
as  thoroughly,  as  fairly,  and  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Under  the  bi-partisan  leadership  of 
the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  this 
Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dedicat- 
ed staff,  we  have  made  a  good  start.  The 
large  and  complex  investigation  has  been 
managed  well.  It  is  now  time  to  begin  the 
process  of  laying  the  facts  before  the  Ameri- 


can people.  If.  when  we  finish  these  hear- 
inga.  they  know  the  truth,  we  will  have  been 
sucoessful. 

Opening  Statemznt  op  the  Honorable  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Select  Committees 
begin  public  hearings  on  secret  military  as- 
sistance to  Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  opposi- 
tion, it  is  the  responslbUlty  of  this  inquiry 
to  develop  as  complete  and  accurate  a  narra- 
tive of  the  facte  as  can  be  established.  This 
will  better  enable  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  make  an  informed 
judgement  on  the  evente  and  to  reach  con- 
clusions about  what  must  be  done. 

Important  work  has  already  been  done  by 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Tower  Commission,  and  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge their  significant  contributions. 

In  the  course  of  reconstructing  fully  and 
accurately  the  chain  of  evente.  there  are  a 
number  of  basic  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked: 

1.  How  was  policy  made? 

2.  How  were  policies  carried  out? 

3.  Who  was  making  policy  and  carrying  it 
out? 

We  need  to  understand  the  process— or 
lack  thereof —by  which  policy  was  made  and 
implemented.  Apparently  what  occurred 
was  not  only  a  breakdown— or  put  more  ac- 
curately, a  deliberate  breaking  down— of  the 
checks  and  balances  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  the  checks  and  balances 
within  the  Executive  Branch  itself.  EsUb- 
lished  procedures  were  circumvented,  inter- 
nal controls  were  ignored,  a  private  unac- 
countable network  to  raise  funds  and  to 
supply  arms  was  established  to  carry  out 
major  segmente  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  actually  being  pur- 
sued secretly  was  sharply  at  odds  with  the 
policy  publicly  sUted  to  the  world  and  to 
our  people. 

These  questions  as  to  how  decisions  were 
made  and  implemented  and  by  whom  are 
central  to  our  inquiry  because  they  go  to 
the  fundamental  issue  of  how  our  system  of 
free  self-government  is  meant  to  function. 
The  complex  system  of  checks  and  balances 
set  out  in  the  Constitution  was  designed  ex- 
pressly to  place  a  restraint  on  power  and  to 
result  in  better  decisions  for  our  people.  Es- 
pecially in  this  Bicentennial  year  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  critical  to  remember  that 
no  substantive  end,  no  particular  policy, 
however  zealously  desired,  can  Justify  un- 
dermining the  principles  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  democracy. 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a  minute  or 
two  because  you  and  the  other  members 
have  spoken  eloquently  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  task  that  we  begin  today.  But  I 
would  like  to  add  a  word  on  my  own  per- 
spective. 

Ours  Is  a  solemn  and  very  serious  task.  It 
has  profound  constitutional  significance, 
and  requires  that  we  proceed  with  great 
care.  It  also  requires  an  absolute  bipartisan 
approach.  I  commend  the  leadership  in  both 
Houses  and  the  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen 
for  the  wisdom  and  leadership  they  have 
shown  as  we  begin  our  duties.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  them  for  their  extraordi- 
nary hard  work.  The  Senate  conunittee 
staff,  so  ably  led  by  Arthur  Liman.  Mark 
Belnick  and  Paul  Barbardoro.  have  done  a 
truly  outetanding  job.  The  staff  was  assem- 
bled very  quickly,  but  just  as  quickly  esUb- 
lished  themselves  as  one  of  the  best  I  have 


ever  seen  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  John  Nields  and  the  House  staff. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  be  the  substance  of 
our  task.  We  must  always  remember  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  this  adminis- 
tration upheld  the  law  or  flaunted  it.  In  ad- 
dressing that  issue  we  must  ask  tough  ques- 
tions. As  I  see  it.  those  fall  into  three 
groups: 

Questions  about  the  administration's 
regard  for  the  rule  of  law; 

Questions  about  the  administration's  com- 
petence in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy; 
and 

Questions  about  the  President's  responsi- 
bility for  these  evente. 

If  the  President  and  other  senior  officials 
have  not  been  scrupulous  in  their  adherence 
to  the  law,  then  they  will  have  failed  to 
carry  out  their  duty  to  faithfuUy  execute 
the  laws.  If  there  was  illegal  activity  going 
on  in  his  White  House,  did  the  President  en- 
courage or  participate  in  it?  If  he  did  not.  is 
It  not  still  his  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
his  administration  follows  the  law?  Even,  if 
the  President  doesn't  like  the  law.  he 
cannot  arrogate  to  himself  the  power  to  act 
contrary  to  it. 

li^.  Chairman  this  is  not  a  pleasant  task. 
but  it  is  terribly  Important.  The  questions 
we  will  be  asking  go  to  the  heart  of  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  answers  we  get— and 
what  we  as  a  nation  do  about  them— wiU  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  ourselves.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  will  be  watching. 
We  must  not  fall  our  duty. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Warren 

RnOMAN 

Today  the  House  and  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittees begin  public  hearings  on  the  Iran 
arms  initiative  and  the  diversion  of  arms 
sale  profite  to  the  Nlcaraguan  opposition. 
This  Is  the  second  phase  of  the  committees' 
work,  the  first  phase  being  the  actual  inves- 
tigation which  began  in  January  and  is  con- 
tinuing at  this  very  moment. 

We  begin  these  hearings  as  the  nation  ap- 
proaches the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  in- 
vestigative power  of  Congress  is  inherent  in 
ite  constitutionally  assigned  role  as  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government.  The  innate 
power  of  a  legislative  body  to  investigate 
comes  from  English  common  law  dating 
back  to  at  least  the  sixteenth  century.  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the 
power  to  summon  witnesses,  examine  docu- 
mente,  and  punish  for  contempt.  Just  as  the 
two  Iran  Committees  do  today.  The  Ameri- 
can colonial  legislatures,  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  early  state  legislatures 
relied  on  these  precedente. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a  college  student, 
wrote  that  "the  informing  function  of  Con- 
gress should  be  preferred  even  to  ite  legisla- 
tive function."  As  a  Senator,  Harry  Truman 
stated  that  "the  power  of  investigation  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  powers  of  the 
Congress.  The  manner  in  which  that  power 
is  exercised  wlU  largely  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  prestige  of  the  Congress  in  the 
future." 

Most  of  the  major,  historical  congression- 
al investigations  have  been  concerned  with 
allegations  against  and  actions  by  officials 
in  the  executive  branch.  Other  examples  in- 
clude Watergate,  the  McCarthy  hearings, 
and  Teapot  Dome. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  discover  the  facte  and  expose  im- 
proper conduct  in  the  executive  branch  is 
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one  of  the  key  "cheeks"  in  the  brilliant 
■yitem  of  cheeks  md  Iwlsncw  devised  by 
the  Vtoiindinc  nuhera  of  our  country. 

I  wiD  take  this  moment  to  thank  and  com- 
mend Bfnwt'"  Inouye,  the  Chaliman  of  the 
Senate  Committee.  Senator  Inouye  has  set  a 
standard  that  future  special  committees  and 
their  chairman  will  find  difficult  to  match. 
Fttxn  the  beglnnlnCt  he  has  run  the  Com- 
mittee etfecUvely  and  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, which  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  every 
vote  taken  by  the  Committee  has  been  de- 
cided tmanlmoualy.  He  put  together  a  non- 
partisan, profeasicmal  staff  which,  under  the 
dtrectlon  of  Arthur  Uman.  has  performed 
brilliantly.  They  have  worked  brutal  hours 
over  the  several  months  piecing  this  com- 
plex story  together— most  are  still  working 

onittodur. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Representative  Hamilton  and  Repre- 
sentative Cheney,  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Member  of  the  House  Committee.  Their 
wQlingness.  along  with  that  of  Senator 
Inouye.  to  cooperate  on  this  sensitive 
matter  has  produced  a  result  nobody 
thought  possible  four  and  one-half  months 
ago.  one  that  serves  our  nation  well  and 
brings  credit  on  Congress  as  an  institution. 

lierging  the  House  and  Senate  investiga- 
tions has  ensured  that  the  American  people 
wUl  get  the  full  story  sooner.  By  combining 
the  hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees, we  have  ensured  that  the  full  story 
is  told  to  the  American  people  in  a  coherent 
manner.  By  working  together,  the  two  Com- 
mittees have  avoided  an  unhealthy  competi- 
Uon  and  ensured  a  nonpartisan  and  profes- 
sional search  for  the  truth.  The  willingness 
of  separate  House  and  Senate  committees  to 
merge  their  separate  identities  and  work  as 
one  is.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  an  his- 
toric first  and  especially  noteworthy  given 
the  high  profile  and  sensitive  nature  of  the 
subject. 

By  the  time  these  hearings  are  concluded, 
the  American  people  will  learn  the  answers 
to  the  five  final  questions:  who,  what,  when, 
why,  and  how. 

Of  course,  we  wUl  examine  the  role  of  the 
President  and  various  executive  branch  offi- 
cials. What  actions  did  the  President  specifi- 
cally approve  of?  What  exactly  did  federal 
officials  do,  on  whose  authority  were  such 
actions  taken,  and  were  any  laws  violated? 

We  wiU  also,  however,  examine  how  the 
various  aspects  of  the  affair  developed.  Did 
various  people  consciously  set  out  to  violate 
the  law?  Were  they  well-intentioned  policies 
and  motives  which  went  astray?  Was  the 
problem  attributable  in  any  way  to  imclear 
or  vague  federal  laws  on  the  issue? 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  how  the  foreign 
policy  process  worked.  Is  the  existing  proc- 
ess flawed,  or  was  it  simply  ignored?  What 
are  the  ramifications  when  foreign  policy  is 
privatised  in  a  way  that  leaves  it  susceptible 
to  the  control  of  profiteers  rather  than 
policymakers? 

The  story  that  will  tie  told  is  a  sad  one. 
There  will  be  evidence  of  illegal  behavior 
and  contempt  for  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  There  will  be  stories  of  greed 
and  incompetence.  There  are  many  victims 
including  the  American  people  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  better  from  their  govern- 
ment. While  the  investigation  Is  still  under- 
way, we  already  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  that  this  is  an  inexcusable  fiasco 
of  the  first  order. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  keep  things  in 
perspective.  These  hearings,  while  laying 
out  an  unfortunate  affair,  also  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  fundamental  strength  of  the 


American  system  of  government.  This  inves- 
tigation and  these  hearings  demonstrate  the 
self -corrective  nature  of  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment They  prove,  once  again,  the  bril- 
liance of  Winston  Churchill  when  he  stated 
that  "democracy  is  the  worst  system  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man.  except  for  all  the 
others." 

STATXHZirT  or  Sxmator  Jamxs  McClusk 

What  we  are  about  to  embark  upon  today 
is  not  a  trial.  It  is  a  formal  Inquiry  into  the 
policy  decisions  that  led  the  United  States 
to  sell  arms  to  Iran.  It  Is  also  an  inquiry  into 
how  certain  funds  Involved  in  those  transac- 
tions may  have  been  diverted  to  aid  the  Nic- 
araguan  resistance. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  confusing  that  we 
start  out  by  pursuing  the  second  line  of  in- 
quiry—the question  of  diverted  funds  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
these  policies  had  distinct  and  separate  l>e- 
ginnings,  and  subsequently  were  merged  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Once  all  of  the  evi- 
dence is  presented,  I  am  confident  there  will 
be  a  logical  explanation  of  how  this  came 
about. 

I  want  to  touch  on  one  particular  subject 
that  my  colleagues  on  this  panel  have  heard 
me  discuss  more  times  than  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  hear.  That  is  the  question  of 
what  has  been  referred  to  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  our  investigation  as  "limited  use 
Immunity." 

That  phrase,  or  some  variation  of  it,  has 
been  a  convenient  shorthand  that's  been 
used  by  the  media  and  others  to  descritie 
our  efforts  to  secure  important  testimony. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  because  of  this  "limited  use  immunity," 
the  Independent  Counsel  will  Xte  prevented 
from  pursuing  any  potential  prosecution,  if 
in  fact  there  are  grounds  for  that  action. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

What  the  committees  have  done  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  We  have  asked  the 
court  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify  before 
us.  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  obtain 
the  information  needed  to  fulfill  our  duty. 
In  granting  those  requests,  what  the  court 
has  done  is  ensured  that  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  cannot  be  used  against  them 
in  a  subsequent  prosecution.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Independent  Counsel  from  pursu- 
ing any  of  his  activities  or  obtaining  other 
evidence  that  may  ultimately  lead  to  pros- 
ecution. 

I  would  hasten  to  note  that  in  no  way  do  I 
mean  to  suggest  that  prosecution  may  l>e 
warranted.  That  is  something  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  to  decide,  not  this  Commit- 
tee. This  may  seem  like  a  trivial  point  to 
some,  but  I  believe  it  is  an  Important  dis- 
tinction that  needs  to  be  made  and  under- 
stood at  the  outset  of  these  hearings. 

Certainly  this  is  an  Important  undertak- 
ing that  we  l>egin  today.  But  I  would  state 
my  own  belief  that  there  are  many  other 
issues  that  are  of  greater  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  certainly  to  the 
people  in  my  state  of  Idaho.  Getting  control 
of  federal  spending,  our  trade  problems,  the 
farm  economy,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union— these  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
Issues  are  more  important  to  the  people 
than  this  investigation.  I  say  that  not  to  be- 
little these  hearings,  but  to  put  them  in 
what  I  think  is  an  appropriate  perspective. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  getting 
Impatient  with  this  matter.  We  began  our 
work  formally  as  a  committee  in  January.  It 
is  now  the  first  week  of  May.  We  have  been 
deliberate,  cautious  and  cooperative  in  our 
work,  some  would  say  to  the  point  of  unnec- 


essarily delaying  our  investigation.  So  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  now  underway  with  our 
public  hearings. 

I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  be 
able  to  conduct  this  investigation  in  a  thor- 
ough and  expeditious  manner.  Thoroughly, 
so  we  may  provide  as  best  we  can  a  full 
report  to  the  American  people.  And  expedi- 
tiously, so  that  we  can  return  our  efforts  to 
the  pressing  problems  that  we  in  Congress 
must  face. 

Openihg  STATEMZirr  OF  Senator  Paul 
Triblx 

In  my  opening  statement,  I  want  to 
answer  the  question  that  has  been  posed  to 
each  of  us  a  hundred  times.  "Why  are  we 
holding  these  hearings?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  hearings  Involve  far 
more  than  people  and  arms  and  policy  and 
the  law.  More  profoundly,  this  is  an  act  of 
keeping  faith.  For  faith  in  our  institutions, 
by  those  who  are  elected  to  govern  and 
those  who  are  governed  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  republic. 

Those  who  consent  to  government  must 
be  certain  that  the  power  of  government 
will  be  used  Justly  and  our  policies  will  re- 
flect common  agreement. 

This  faith  has  sustained  us  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  and  is  the  reason  why 
our  nation  serves  as  a  model  for  all  those 
who  aspire  to  freedom. 

Should  we  fall  from  this  faith,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  right  our  course.  For  our  citi- 
zens must  luiow  that  our  institutions  serve 
constitutional  purposes  and  the  common 
good. 

Restoring  this  faith,  or  in  the  words  of 
James  Madison,  "obUging  government  to 
control  itself,"  is  a  task  for  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy. Our  hearings  have  immense  conse- 
quences for  public  opinion,  for  the  proper 
role  of  Congress  in  overseeing  the  executive 
and  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Yet  despite  its  delicacy,  this  Inquiry  is  in- 
delibly American.  Our  procedure  is  a  consti- 
tutionally sanctioned  and  traditionally  rec- 
ognized method  for  our  people  to  remedy 
defects  of  govenunent.  In  fact  in  no  other 
nation  would  a  government  inquiry  into  for- 
eign policy  be  so  open  for  citizens  to  see  and 
to  judge,  in  so  doing  to  reaffirm  our  princi- 
ples and  our  faith. 

This  is  America,  not  at  its  basest,  but  at 
its  best. 

A  troubling  theme  in  these  events  is  the 
apparent  belief  that  the  executive  branch 
alone  knows  best,  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  cannot  be  trusted  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  that  where  the  cause  is 
"righteous"  the  law  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way. 

This  idea  challenges  the  very  theory  of 
our  democracy.  We  cannot  advance  freedom 
in  the  world  by  ignoring  the  rule  of  law  at 
home  and  that's  what  brings  us  together 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud  your 
leadership  and  that  of  Senator  Rodman  and 
your  counterparts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. You  more  than  anyone  else  are 
responsible  for  the  bipartisan  spirit  that  has 
marked  our  deliberations  thus  far.  I  trust 
that  we  will  continue  to  act  not  as  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats  but  as  Americsins  first. 
We  must  pursue  the  truth  wherever  it  leads 
us,  fully  and  fairly  and  with  dispatch,  and 
then  stand  aside  and  let  the  nation  proceed 
with  its  other  pressing  business. 


Statdiknt  of  Sknator  Wiujam  8.  Cohkn 
Many  Journalists  have  a^ed  recenUy: 
"Why  have  these  hearings?  Will  there  be 
any  new  dramatic  revelations?  Is  this  Just 
another  case  of  Congress  trying  to  tie  up 
Gulliver  with  trivialities?  Won't  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  bored?" 

The  answer  Is  that  our  purpose  is  not  to 
entertain,  but  to  inform.  Not  to  electrify  the 
electorate,  but  to  educate  our  citizens  about 
the  importance  of  our  Institutions,  alwut 
the  reverence  we  must  have  for  the  rule  of 
law,  about  the  consequences  of  amputating 
the  checks  and  balances  in  our  system  that 
guard  against  aribitrary  or  illegal  action. 

Walter  Lippmann  reminded  us  that,  "The 
great  virtue  of  democracy— in  fact  its  su- 
preme virtue— is  that  it  supplies  a  method 
for  dragging  realities  into  the  light,  of  sum- 
moning our  rulers  to  declare  themselves  and 
to  submit  to  judgment." 

Government  in  America  is  liased  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Consent  is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  is  informed  consent.  There 
are  times  when  a  President  must  act  covert- 
ly to  promote  our  security  and  to  protect 
our  lives.  But  when  major  policy  is  con- 
structed behind  closed  doors  by  a  few  men 
and  carried  out  by  either  patriots  or  profit- 
eers in  the  shadowy  world  of  covert  action. 
then  the  American  people  may  belatedly 
discover  that  an  unwise  course  of  action  has 
been  undertaken  without  their  knowledge, 
without  their  consent,  and  against  every  in- 
tuitive sense  of  propriety.  Moreover,  when 
major  policies  are  not  openly  debated  and 
formulated,  when  financing  for  an  undis- 
closed program  comes  from  private  pockets 
or  foreign  treasuries,  there  are  promises- 
expressed  or  implied— that  are  made  in  our 
name.  At  some  point,  at  some  time,  a  quid 
will  be  called  for  the  quo. 

Why  should  private  Individuals  or  foreign 
countries  support  the  Contras?  What  is  the 
price  of  their  good  will?  What  measure  of 
compensation  wUl  be  exacted?  Will  the  cost 
be  affordable  or  consistent  with  our  ideals 
or  our  interests? 

The  story  that  has  unfolded  is  dishearten- 
ing in  several  respects.  First,  by  allowing 
arms  to  be  included  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
American  hostages,  we  engaged  In  an  act  of 
folly  and  hypocrisy.  America's  back  was 
placed  on  the  cruel  rack  of  extortionists.  Ev- 
eryone knows  an  extortionist's  price  Is  never 
paid.  It  will  always  be  another  load  of  weap- 
ons for  another  group  of  victims.  Moreover, 
by  openly  advocating  a  policy  of  not  dealing 
with  terrorists  and  their  sponsors,  and  then 
covertly  practicing  another,  we  undermined 
our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world  in  building 
an  effective  and  unified  policy  to  defeat 
international  terrorism. 

With  respect  to  the  Contra  aid  program,  it 
will  become  clear  that  so  much  time  was 
spent  on  secrecy,  so  much  effort  wasted  on 
evasion,  so  much  money  was  misdirected— or 
remains  missing— there  was  litUe  chance 
left  for  competence  in  providing  effective 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 

It  was  not  only  the  American  taxpayers 
who  were  deceived  by  fraudulent  charitable 
orgarJzatlons  and  Congress  that  was  active- 
ly misled  at>out  the  sources  of  the  Contra 
funding,  but  the  Contras  themselves  who 
were  filled  with  false  hopes  and  empty 
promises. 

I  should  point  out  that  a  portion  of  Con- 
gress' house  is  constructed  of  glass.  While  a 
majority  of  Congress'  members  wanted  to  be 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  Contras,  they 
were  unwilling  to  accept  responsibility  for 
terminating  all  assistance.  As  a  result,  the 
Administration       aggressively       searched 


through  the  shifting  restrictive  funding 
conditions  set  by  Congress  and  exploited 
every  ambiguity  in  the  law  to  carry  on  its 
policy  of  military  and  paramilitary  support. 

These  hearings  will  help  determine 
whether  the  Administration's  moral  zeal  ob- 
scured its  collective  Judgment  and  whether 
the  perceived  nobUlty  of  iU  purpose  led 
some  individuals  into  the  zone  of  lawless- 
ness. 

The  laws  we  pass  may  not  always  be  wise. 
But  unless  they  are  faithfully  followed,  we 
inch  closer  to  despotism  or  anarchy  where 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  citizens  is 
equally  at  risk. 

If  public  officials  are  free  to  ignore  the 
law,  to  stultify  it,  to  twist  or  disfigure  its 
meaning  in  the  name  of  superior  motive  or 
righteousness  of  cause,  then  we  invite  our 
undoing. 

It  is  conceivable  during  this  year  of  cele- 
bration of  our  Constitution  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  bored  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  ratings  of  the  networks  will 
slip,  that  the  demand  for  daytime  drama 
will  force  the  klleg  lighte  in  this  room  to  be 
dimmed.  Tedium  may  try  the  patience  of 
the  people  we  represent. 

I  don't  believe  that  will  happen.  But  even 
if  it  should,  we  have  the  obligation  to  con- 
tinue to  present  a  full  disclosure  of  the  evi- 
dence so  that  the  governed  can  be  assured 
that  they  will  get  precisely  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  choose  and  deserve. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Orrin  G. 

Hatch 
I  am  proud  to  participate  in  these  historic 
hearings.  With  all  Americans,  I  look  for- 
ward to  finally  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucial  facts  Involved  in  the  decision  of  our 
government  to  sell  arms  to  Iran. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  ever  since 
this  story  broke,  I  have  watched  as  the 
events  surrounding  the  Iranian  arms  sales 
have  been  discussed,  debated,  and  reported 
in  the  media  in  great  detail.  Scarcely  a  day 
has  passed  in  the  last  six  months  without  a 
major  story's  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  many  other  major  publications  on 
every  conceivable  as{>ect  of  this  story. 

I  think,  frankly,  we  have  overdone  it.  We 
have  Ijecome  obsessed  with  this  affair.  This 
Isn't  to  say  the  questions  aren't  Important. 
Of  course  they  are  and  I  hope  we  wlU 
answer  them  here.  But  whereas  a  measure 
of  public  self-flagellation  may  be  construc- 
tive, we  seem  to  have  turned  it  into  an  art 
form. 

We  must  of  course  examine  our  mistakes 
and  leam  from  them.  But  as  much  as  a  cer- 
tain small  segment  of  our  country  seems  to 
want  to  keep  this  controversy  alive,  I  have  a 
strong  t)elief  the  average  American  doesn't 
feel  that  way  at  all.  In  my  frequent  travels 
back  home  to  Utah,  for  example,  I  get  the 
real  feeling  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans out  there  are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  this  affair.  They  would  like  to  see  us 
put  a  mereiful  end  to  the  public  inquiry  and 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

In  my  mind,  there  are  two  key  questions 
for  us  to  try  to  answer  What  did  the  Presi- 
dent know?  And  where  did  the  money  go?  I 
hope  we  can  ascertain  the  answers  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Chairmen 
Inouye,  Hamlltlon,  Rudman,  and  Cheney, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  process  of  answering  those  key 
questions,  I  anticipate  that  we  will  reveal  a 
rather  intriguing  story,  a  story  that  will  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  serious  pitfalls  that 
flow  from  a  system  where  crucial  foreign 
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policy  decisions  and  operations  are  entrust- 
ed to  lower  level  officials  and  private  indi- 
viduals acting  under  a  shroud  of  secrecy  and 
a  cloud  of  quasi-authority.  In  the  end  it  ap- 
pears that  overzealousness  and  mismanage- 
ment made  their  appearance.  Greed  and 
corruption— in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Irani- 
an middlemen,  did  as  well.  Consequently,  a 
desperate  situation  became  even  worae. 

I  hope  after  we  have  heard  all  of  the 
facts,  we  will  examine  them  carefully  and 
take  whatever  corrective  action  is  necessary. 
If  we  need  to  pass  new  legislation  to  make 
sure  these  mistakes  aren't  repeated,  then  we 
should  pass  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  need 
to  take  constructive  action  while  loolting 
ahead,  not  destructive  action  whOe  looking 
back. 

I  compliment  the  chairmen  and  the  vice 
chairmen  of  these  Select  Committees.  They 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  putting  to- 
gether these  hearings,  and  they  have  devel- 
oped a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
conunittees  that  is  admirable  and.  in  my  ex- 
perience, unexcelled  in  Washington.  They 
have  outlined  an  ambitious  program  to  ef- 
fectively communicate  to  the  American 
people  what  actually  happened. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  few  opening  remarlcs. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


WILLIAM  CASEY-1913-87 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  news  that  a  true  Ameri- 
can patriot— WUliam  J.  Casey— passed 
away  early  this  morning.  He  was  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
country,  in  war  and  peace. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished caireer  Bill  never  ducked  a 
tough  assignment:  When  his  country 
called,  he  always  answered. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  he 
became  one  of  our  key  figiires  in  the 
high  stakes  intelligence  battle  with 
the  Nazis.  As  the  Cliief  of  Secret  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices' [OSS].  Bill  Casey's  keen  judg- 
ment paid  off  again  and  again.  His 
super  intelligence-gathering  operation 
helped  put  the  forces  of  freedom  one 
step  ahead  of  the  enemy,  and  thanks 
to  his  brilliance,  many  allied  lives  were 
saved. 

After  the  war.  Bill  helped  the  United 
States  catch-up  on  the  cold  war  intelli- 
gence front.  He  served  in  the  State  De- 
partment, was  appointed  to  the  Gener- 
al Committee  on  Arms  Control  by 
President  Nixon,  and.  at  the  request  of 
President  Ford,  uncovered  the  full 
extent  of  the  Soviet's  military  might. 

As  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Bill  Casey  took  on  an- 
other tough  assignment.  Despite  the 
anti-intelligence  backlash  of  Water- 
gate, he  restored  America's  intelli- 
gence capabilities  and  kept  us  from 
being  left  in  the  dust  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  KGB.  I  shudder  to  think 
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niiere  this  country  would  be  right  now 
without  the  Indlgpenalble  work  of  Bill 
Casey. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  hearings  on 
the  so-called  Iran  Contra  affair  contin- 
ue this  week,  we  all  agree  that  the 
truth  should  prevail:  and  that  all  the 
details  and  facts  should  come  out.  But 
let's  also  keep  in  mind  that  we  can't 
rush  to  Judgment 

Mr.  President,  let's  remember  WU- 
11am  Casey  today  for  what  he  was— a 
true  patriot. 


Mr.  President.  I  jrleld  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  I  have  any.  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 


UM 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
MAT  •.  i»3s:  snAToa  cirmiiG  killxd  th 

PUmCBASH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Biay  6, 
1935.  52  years  ago  today.  New  Mexico 
Rn>ubllcan  Bronson  Cutting  earned 
the  tragic  distinction  of  becoming  the 
first  sitting  Senator  to  die  in  an  air- 
plane crash.  Cutting  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  in  1928  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Andrieus  Jones.  He  won  election  in  his 
own  right  later  that  year  and  in  1934. 

Senator  Cutting  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1888  into  a  distinguished  old- 
line  family.  Suffering  from  tuberculo- 
sis, he  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  Har- 
vard University  after  2  years.  Cutting's 
doctors  ordered  him  west  for  recovery. 
Settling  in  New  Mexico,  he  became 
one  of  that  new  State's  commercial, 
cultural,  and  political  leaders  via  the 
newspi4)ers  he  published.  During 
World  War  I.  he  voltmteered  for  mili- 
tary intelligence  woilc  in  London. 
Upon  his  return,  he  became  active  in 
the  newly  founded  American  Legion, 
whose  members  became  his  most 
ardent  supporters. 

For  many  years,  members  of  New 
Mexico's  political  establishment 
smiled  at  Cutting's  scholarly  reserve, 
cultured  manners,  and  progressive 
views.  But.  in  recognition  of  his  large 
following  among  voters  of  Mexican  de- 
scent, and  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Governor  late  in  1927  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  vacant  Senate  seat. 
In  the  Senate,  Cutting  identified  him- 
self with  the  most  progressive  Sena- 
tors, and  became  a  vigorous  critic  of 
President  Hoover's  administration. 

Cutting's  reelection  campaign  in 
1934.  won  by  only  1,261  votes,  had 
been  a  bitter  hard-won  fight  against 
Democrat  Dennis  Chavez.  Chavez  con- 
tested the  election,  alleging  that  ille- 
gal votes  had  been  counted  in  Cut- 
ting's favor.  Cutting,  who  had  already 
been  sworn  in,  flew  home  to  New 
Mexico  to  direct  an  investigation  into 
the  charges.  It  was  on  tils  return  trip 
to  Washington,  sumed  with  docimients 
he  believed  exonerated  him.  that  Cut- 
ting lost  his  life  when  his  plane  went 
down  near  Atlanta,  MO.  Ironically, 
Dennis  Chavez  was  appointed  to  Cut- 
ting's vacant  seat,  and  served  for 
nearly  30  years. 


ONLY  ARMS  CONTROL  CAN 
SAVE  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
now  every  reasonably  Informed  person 
on  Earth  must  recognize  that  a  super- 
power nuclear  war  would  probably  de- 
stroy civilization  and  might  eliminate 
human  beings  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  A  nuclear  war  would  be  a  total, 
unmitigated  disaster.  There  would  be 
no  winners,  only  losers.  No  Informed 
and  sane  person  challenges  this  grim 
prospect.  We  only  differ  on  how  to 
prevent  such  a  dlsasterous  superpower 
war. 

Some  contend  that  the  only  realistic 
way  we  can  expect  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  live  out  their  lives  is 
to  adopt  policies  that  will  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  root-and-branch  to- 
tally. Both  superpower  leaders.  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan 
have  called  this  their  objective.  Both 
are  wrong.  Some  have  contended  that 
the  safest  route  to  peace  is  to  forget 
arms  control  and  rely  on  a  powerful 
and  constantly  improving  nuclear  ar- 
senal to  deter  superpower  war.  They 
are  wrong. 

A  third  major  group  tells  us  deter- 
rence wUl  lead  to  an  arms  race  and 
war.  They  call  on  us  to  reject  the  mili- 
tary route  and  rely  on  arms  control  for 
our  solution.  They,  too,  are  wrong. 

What  then  is  the  road  to  peace?  The 
road  to  peace  is  first  to  recognize  that 
we  need  the  deterrence  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal.  We  need  it  now.  We  need  a 
strong  nuclear  arsenal.  I  wiU  be  specif- 
ic. We  need  a  nuclear  arsenal  large 
enough  and  effective  enough  and  sur- 
vivable  enough  to  assure  any  potential 
attacker  that  any  nuclear  attack  on 
this  country  would  bring  prompt  and 
absolutely  devastating  retaliation.  We 
will  need  that  kind  of  nuclear  arsenal 
for  years— almost  certainly  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Is  that  enough?  No,  indeed.  As 
Jeremy  Stone,  the  director  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  has 
written,  as  long  as  the  nuclear  arms 
race  continues: 

The  contest  remains  a  festering  sore  wait- 
ing for  a  potential  eruption  or  unanticipated 
event  to  turn  it  into  a  real  war. 

Arms  control  is  an  absolutely  vital 
part  of  a  strategy  that  has  the  best 
chance  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  But  it 
is  not  enough.  We  must  buttress  arms 
control  with  a  strong,  survivable,  cred- 
ible nuclear  deterrent. 

In  1958,  Samuel  Huntington,  the 
widely  respected  political  scientist 
from  Harvard  University,  wrote  what 
many  call  a  seminal  analysis  of  12 
arms  races  between  world  military 
powers  that  took  place  in  the  100 
years  between  1840  and  1941.  Hunting- 
ton's research  found  that  the  first  five 


arms  races  either  "petered  out"  or 
ended  in  arms  control.  But  of  the  last 
seven  arms  races,  two  ended  in  arms 
control  and  five  ended  in  war,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  last  four  arms  races. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  this  analy- 
sis. Huntington  concluded  that  a  quali- 
tative or  technological  arms  race  is 
less  likely  to  end  in  war  than  a  quanti- 
tative or  "weapons  buildup"  arms  race. 
The  cxirrent  United  States-Soviet  arms 
race  embraces  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characteristics.  But  the  nu- 
clear element  of  the  arms  race  seems 
to  have  moved  lately  into  a  more  qual- 
itative or  technological  framework. 

Second,  while  previous  arms  races— 
particularly  in  this  century— took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  widespread 
understanding  of  the  terrific  devasta- 
tion caused  by  war,  we  now  live  in  a 
nuclear  era  where  war  will  certainly  be 
so  universally  destructive  that  both 
adversaries  would  lose.  The  loss  would 
be  so  terrible  that  neither  nation 
would  survive  as  an  organized  society. 
What  does  it  mean  that  America 
would  not  survive  as  an  organized  soci- 
etj^  It  means  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, our  great  constitution  would 
perish  in  the  wholesale  terror  and 
death  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  So  this 
would  not  be  a  war  waged  to  preserve 
American  freedom.  American  freedom 
would  die  in  any  conceivable  outcome 
of  a  superpower  nuclear  war.  The  only 
way  to  preserve  American  freedom  is 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  war.  Here  is  why 
arms  control  is  essential— to  enable 
the  superpowers  to  agree  to  work  to- 
gether—make both  nuclear  arsenals  as 
stable  as  possible  and  as  survivable  as 
possible.  Arms  control  can  end  the 
hair  trigger  weapons  and  the  large  vul- 
nerable use-it-or-lose-it  missiles.  Arms 
control  can  also  provide  for  the  metic- 
ulous and  thorough  verification  of 
compliance  by  twth  sides.  Arms  con- 
trol can  establish  constant  and  instan- 
taneous communications  between  the 
leaders  of  both  superpowers.  Finally, 
arms  control  brings  an  immediate  ma- 
terial reward  to  lx>th  sides.  It  eases  the 
colossal  economic  burden  imposed  on 
both  superpowers  by  an  unlimited 
arms  race. 

Once  again,  I  repeat— the  big  divi- 
dend for  arms  control  is  that  it  will 
preserve  American  freedom.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  we 
cannot  go  to  war  to  save  our  freedom. 
We  can  only  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnTGAMAN).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  5  minutes  each. 


The  Republican  leader's  additional 
time  will  be  added  to  the  time  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Rdo]  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  relating  to 
the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Record  imder 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.)   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HECJHT.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 


WILLIAM  J.  CASEY 

B4r.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  on  Wil- 
liam Casey,  and  wish  to  publicly  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

(Further  remarks  of  Mr.  Hecht  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  are 
printed  imder  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


PRESIDENT  CHIANG  CHING-KUO 

OF   THE    REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

ON  TAIWAN 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  President  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo  of  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  people  on 
Taiwan  will  be  celebrating  Mr. 
Chiang's  third  anniversary  of  his 
second  term  in  office  on  May  20,  1987. 

Mr.  Chiang  was  bom  on  March  18, 
1910.  in  Penghua,  Chekiang  Province. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  late  President 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  he  was  sent  to 
Moscow  to  study  military  science  and 
engineering  at  Sun  Yat-Sen  Universi- 
ty. Because  of  his  strong  anti-commu- 
nist views,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  China  imtil  1937.  During  the 
Sino-Japanese  war,  Mr.  Chiang  was 
administrative  commissioner  for 
southern  Kiangsi  Province.  After 
China's  victory  over  Japan  in  1945,  he 
first  worked  in  Manchuria  and  later  in 
Shanghai.  After  1949,  Mr.  Chiang 
served  in  a  number  of  important  posts, 
most  notably  as  chairman  of  the  Voca- 
tional Assistance  Commission  for  Re- 
tired Servicemen,  vice  premier  and 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (1969-72)  and  as  premier 
(1972-78). 

Diulng  the  worldwide  recession  of 
1973-74,  Premier  Chiang  launched  the 
10  major  construction  projects  which 
provided  jobs  and  economic  growth. 
After  President  Carter  recognized 
mainland  China.  Mr.  Chiang  calmly 
led  his  country  in  overcoming  the  dip- 
lomatic adversities,  in  sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth  and  in  Increasing  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

In  1978  Mr.  Chiang  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


He  has  presided  over  a  period  of  un- 
precedented growth.  Today  the  Chi- 
nese on  Taiwan  enjoy  one  of  the  best 
standards  of  living  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  achieving  economic 
successes  for  his  nation,  Mr.  Chiang 
late  last  year  proposed  the  lifting  of 
martial  law  and  other  measures 
toward  greater  political  liberalization. 
Today  the  new  opposition  party— the 
Democratic  Progressive  Party— is  alive 
and  well  and  has  elected  its  own  mem- 
bers to  the  legislative  Yuan. 

I  myself  was  privileged  to  have  been 
received  by  President  Chiang  during 
my  recent  visit  to  Tapei.  The  Presi- 
dent was  in  excellent  health  and  elo- 
quently expressed  his  views  on  Tai- 
wan's relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Chinese  E>eople  are  fortimate 
to  have  Mr.  Chiang  as  their  leader. 
Prof.  Nathan  Mao  of  Shippensburg 
University  in  Pennsylvania,  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  Taiwan,  sums  it 
well:  "Mr.  Chiang  Is  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  in  the  world  today.  He 
not  only  leads  his  country  to  economic 
prosperity  and  wealth,  he  also  guides 
his  people  along  the  path  of  moral 
strength.  An  ardent  anti-communist, 
Mr.  Chiang  is  totally  devoted  to  free- 
dom and  democracy  while  preserving 
the  very  best  of  Chinese  cultiue  and 
civilization." 

On  the  eve  of  President  Chiang's 
third  anniversary  in  office,  I  wish  to 
assure  President  Chiang  that  the  Sino- 
United  States  relationship  is  strong, 
under  the  leadership  of  Taiwan's  top 
envoy.  Dr.  Fredrick  Chien,  and  I  also 
wish  to  join  Republic  of  China's  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
wishing  President  Chiang  and  the 
great  Chinese  people  the  best  of  luck 
and  good  fortime  in  the  years  ahead. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION-1988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resimie  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  Senate  Conciurent  Reso- 
lution 49,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990  and  1991. 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  with 
instructions  to  report  back,  forthwith,  with 
language  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  174  (to  the 
motion  to  recommit),  with  language  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

(3)  Chiles  modified  Amendment  No.  179 
(to  Amendment  No.  174).  of  a  perfecting 
nature. 


KG.  ITS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  off  the  bill  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  rise  at  this  par- 
ticular point,  Bflr.  President,  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Chilis. 
for  his  diligence  and  persistence  over 
the  past  several  weeks  in  working  and 
working  and  working  to  fashion  the 
very  best  budget  proposal  possible.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da Icnows,  I  offered  alternative  propos- 
als in  several  areas.  And,  of  course,  I 
proposed  a  schedule  of  revenues,  for 
which  we  received  seven  votes  in  the 
Budget  Committee. 

For  too  long  now  in  this  Chamber 
we  have  been  buying  the  votes  of  the 
current  generation  by  mortgaging  the 
resources  of  the  next  generation.  Our 
deficits  of  $200  billion  per  year  wlU 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  And.  of 
course,  we  have  taken  our  own  econo- 
my to  the  brink,  to  the  precipice. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  charting  a  course  whereby  in  the 
conference,  and  then  through  negotia- 
tion with  the  White  House,  we  can 
enact  a  revenue  package  that  can 
begin  to  address  this  problem.  Certain- 
ly, we  must  hope  so.  For  if  we  do  not 
address  it  this  year,  then  we  will  find 
ourselves  this  time  next  year  in  the 
midst  of  election-year  politicking,  so 
we  wlU  not  address  it  then.  The  next 
opportimity,  then,  would  not  come 
until  a  new  President  takes  office  in 
early  1989.  And  even  if  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  disposed  to  take  decisive  action, 
it  wlU  be  1990  at  best  before  those 
measures  have  an  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. By  that  time  the  deficits  and  na- 
tional debt  will  have  reached  cata- 
strophic proportions.  Investors  around 
the  world  will  have  long  since  aban- 
doned us  to  our  self-inflicted  whirl- 
wind of  skyrocketing  interest  rates 
and  runaway  inflation.  It  will  be  too 
late.  So,  truly,  the  time  for  addressing 
the  deficits  is  either  now  or  never. 

Accordingly,  I  earlier  put  forth  my 
proposal  knowing  full  well  it  could  not 
receive  a  majority  vote  at  this  time. 
Moreover,  I  have  chosen  not  to  contin- 
ue pushing  my  proposal  in  light  of  the 
weU-advised  adjustments  incorporated 
into  the  Chiles  amendment  ciurently 
before  us. 

At  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  poor 
children  are  expanding  dramatically, 
we  offer  Chapter  1  services  to  less 
than  half  of  the  pupils  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  them— 4.8  million  stu- 
dents, or  40  percent.  What  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  60  percent  of 
our  needy  students  are  destined  to  go 
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on  welfare.  We  ue  denying  them  the 
tools  and  tnJnlns  neoenary  to  break 
free  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  welfare  1b  here  to 
stay.  There  is  precious  little  we  can  do 
about  welfare  recipients  from  my  gen- 
eration, people  in  the  1950'8  and 
1960^  We  do  not  have  time  or  money, 
frankly,  to  try  to  discipline  and  restore 
them  as  productive  members  of  socie- 
ty. Tbit  challenge  is  with  the  new  gen- 
eration of  the  poor  and  needy.  The 
chaUenge  is  to  give  them  strong  bodies 
and  strong  minds  in  the  early  years  so 
they  can  escape  the  welfare  cycle  and 
become  good,  contributing  dtiaens.  It 
is  the  ultimate  false  economy  to  deny 
them  that  chance. 

DOCATIOll  FOB  IBS  HAIRtlCAPPKD 

Education  for  the  handicapped 
would  receive  an  increase  of  $400  mil- 
lion over  the  current  fiscal  year,  allow- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  excess  costs 
tobeincmsed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  of  course,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Ai9roi»iatlons  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field  for  many,  many  years.  He 
has  denied  himself,  as  this  Senator 
fron  South  Carolina  has  denied  him- 
self, because  all  of  us  who  have  fash- 
UMied  this  budget  compromise  know 
t.h»t  much,  much  more  should  be  done 
for  education.  But  in  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation, in  order  to  produce  a  realis- 
tic budget  that  would  win  majority 
support  today,  we  have  all  accepted 
sacrifices,  and  we  have  come  up  now 
with  the  Chiles  amendment  which  I 
heartily  endorse  and  commend  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  strong 
interest  many  of  us  have  in  the  treat- 
ment of  education  programs  in  the 
budget  resolution,  let  me  take  a  few 
minutes  to  cmnment  on  the  changes  in 
this  area  addressed  in  the  chairman's 
amendment.  Rrst.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  many  of  us  were  prepared  to 
seek  additional  funding  for  these  valu- 
able elementary  and  secondary  and 
higher  education  programs.  Joining 
with  me.  BCr.  President,  to  propose  an 
amoidmient  that  would  enable  us  to 
serve  the  same  number  of  young 
people  that  are  currently  being  served 
by  Federal  ediication  programs  while 
providing  a  $1.7  billion  real  increase  to 
targeted,  high-priority  programs  serv- 
ing our  neediest  students,  were  Sena- 
tors   Dahtokth.    Bradlkt,    Bttboick, 

CHAreB.      COCHRAH.      D'AMATO,      DODD, 

EzoH.  Fon>.  GosK.  Hatfield.  Harkin, 

laOITR.     KBHWKDT.     MOTHIHAIf,     FELL, 

Pussun.  SAjrroao.  Shelby,  Siicon, 
Stafporo,  Srsmns.  and  Weicker.  The 
critical  importance  of  our  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  is  reflected  in  the  broad 
bipartisan  support  it  enlisted— support 
that  transcends  party,  region,  and  ide- 
ology. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  note  that  the  funding  for  edu- 


cation programs  is  significantly  in- 
creased by  the  chairman's  proposal. 
We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  offer 
the  amendment  we  had  contemplated. 
The  chairman's  amendment  contains 
the  amoimt  of  $36  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $32.9  billion  in  outlays 
for  total  spending  for  function  500— 
education,  training,  employment,  and 
social  services.  This  represents  the  full 
amount  we  sought  with  our  amend- 
ment. Specifically,  Mr.  President,  this 
functional  total  provides  $1.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  in 
outlays  above  the  CBO  baseline  for 
education  programs.  This  will  allow 
current  services  for  all  education  pro- 
grams and  targeted  increases  above 
current  services  for  high-priority  pro- 
grams and  important  initiatives.  At 
this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record,  a 
table  of  alternative  budget  plans  and 
plan  comparisons  for  fimction  500: 

FUNCTION  500:  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
SOCtAL  SERVICES 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  review  the  major  ele- 
ments of  our  spending  plan. 

CHAPTER  1  PROGRAlfS 

First,  it  increases  funding  for  chap- 
ter 1  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams by  $700  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriated  level.  This  in- 
crease will  allow  an  additional  700.000 
educationally  at-risk  young  people  an 
opportunity  to  receive  remedial  read- 
ing and  math  instruction.  Nonetheless, 
even  with  this  modest  increase  in 
funding,  we  will  be  able  to  offer  chap- 
ter 1  services  to  fewer  than  half  the 
children  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
them— 4.8  million  students  or  40  per- 
cent. 

Total  excess  cost  of  educating  a 
handicapped  child  would  be  40  per- 
cent; in  actuality,  we  are  now  sharing 
only  10  percent  of  that  cost.  The 
chairman's  change  will  close  the  gap 
marginally  by  increasing  the  Federal 
share  to  12  percent— the  highest  level 
since  fiscal  year  1980.  In  addition, 
some  27,000  more  preschool  children 


would  be  able  to  receive  special  educa- 
tion; we  would  fulfill  our  commitment 
to  expanding  early  intervention  pro- 
grams. 

DROP-otn  psxvnmoR 
Our  agreement  also  encompasses 
funding  for  a  modest,  yet-to-be-au- 
thorized drop-out  prevention  bill  for 
high  school  students.  This  will  assist 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  this 
chronic,  socially,  and  economically 
wasteful  problem. 

HIOHZR  KDUCATIOM 

At  the  higher  education  level,  we 
provide  an  increase  of  $800  million 
above  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  to  allow  an  increase  in 
the  TT'*»<"'"'"  award  for  our  lowest 
income  students.  Currently,  77  percent 
of  PeU  grant  dollars  are  distributed  to 
students  with  family  incomes  of 
$15,000  or  less.  This  increase  wiU  re- 
store Pell  grant  eligibility  to  approxi- 
mately 400,000  students  with  family 
Incomes  between  $22,000  and  $25,000. 

The  change  also  seeks  $228  million 
in  additional  campus-based  funding 
for  the  SEOG  and  College  Work 
Study  Programs.  These  programs  pro- 
vide important  financial  assistance  to 
needy  students  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  part-time  employment.  Participa- 
tion in  these  programs  has  declined 
since  1980  because  of  reductions  in 
funding.  Yet.  these  programs  enable 
financial  aid  administrators  to  tailor 
aid  packages  and  work  opportimities 
that  are  appropriate  to  needy  stu- 
dents. Research  indicates  that  both  of 
these  programs  contribute  to  student 
retention;  in  contrast,  reliance  on 
loans  is  a  negative  incentive  factor  for 
students  from  low-income  families. 
Unfortimately,  for  the  past  6  years, 
many  students  who  should  have  been 
served  by  these  campus  programs  have 
been  forced  to  assume  larger  loans  due 
to  the  lack  of  campus-based  fimdlng  or 
job  opportunities.  The  modest  increase 
proposed  by  this  amendment  will  help 
redresss  the  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween loans  and  other  types  of  student 
aid. 

nUOPROOHAM 

Finally,  the  compromise  provides  a 
$34-billion  increase  for  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram, which  will  help  to  fund  approxi- 
mately 170  new  projects.  TRIO  has 
been  very  successful  in  identifying  and 
assisting  disadvantaged  and  first-gen- 
eration college  students  in  enrolling  in 
post-secondary  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  lack  of  current  funding 
means  that  only  1  out  of  every  10  stu- 
dents who  potentially  could  be  assisted 
by  the  TRIO  program  is  being  served. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that 
this  compromise  is  a  prudent  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  It  is  an  investment 
in  our  Nation's  human  capital,  in  our 
infrastructure  of  skills  and  competen- 
cies. As  such,  it  is  vital  to  our  future 
ability  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
We  must  recognize  that  unless  we  are 


first  in  education,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  first  in  defense,  health  care,  science 
and  technology,  basic  research,  and 
international  trade.  Failure  to  provide 
a  sustained  real  economic  investment 
is  proven  education  programs  will 
place  our  Nation  at  risk. 

Indeed,  it  was  that  very  phrase,  "a 
nation  at  risk,"  which  served  as  the 
title  of  the  landmark  1983  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  of  that  report's  grim  sum- 
mation: 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  Impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war. 

In  subsequent  years— since  1983— it 
has  been  something  of  a  fad  to  sing 
hosannas  to  education  and  give  lip 
service  to  strengthening  our  educa- 
tional system.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
Federal  level,  support  for  education 
has  been  more  rhetorical  than  real.  It 
has  been  mostly  flash  and  very  little 
cash.  This  neglect  of  education  has 
sunk  to  new  depths  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  which  would  slash  education  pro- 
grams by  $5.5  billion. 

This  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  steady 
erosion  of  Federal  education  spending 
during  the  Reagan  years— as  measured 
in  constant  dollars.  Adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. Federal  funding  for  education 
has  declined  by  some  13  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1980.  Education  has 
dropped  from  2.3  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  only  1.7 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Clearly,  we 
must  blunt  and  reverse  this  assault  on 
our  educational  inf  rastructxu-e. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  our  ab- 
dication of  responsibility  at  the  Feder- 
al level,  the  eduatlon-funding  burden 
on  States  and  localities  has  been 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  States 
and  localities  now  account  for  fully  92 
percent  of  the  total  spent  on  educa- 
tion. 

It  Is  high  time  for  a  renewed  demon- 
stration of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  education.  This  is  a 
matter  of  good  faith  vis-a-vis  our  part- 
ners in  State  and  local  government.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fimdamental  national 
interest— a  demonstration  of  our  will- 
ingness to  do  what  it  takes  to  remain 
competitive  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
educational  investment  of  other  na- 
tions. Finally— insofar  as  this  compro- 
mise agreement  would  boost  education 
programs  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged— it  is  a 
demonstration  of  our  commitment  to 
mobilizing  the  skills  and  abilities  of 
our  entire  population  for  the  great 
economic  competition  that  confronts 
us. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indebted  to 
Chairman  Chiles  for  his  imderstand- 
ing  and  willingness  to  make  this  im- 
portant change  for  function  500  in  the 


compromise  agreement  he  has  submit- 
ted for  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  reiterate  my  grati- 
tude to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Bradley,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
to  my  cosponsor  originally,  Senator 
Dantorth.  who  has  been  working  on 
this  along  with  Senator  Stafford,  the 
former  chairman  of  our  education  au- 
thorizing committee,  who  has  been  a 
leader  on  this  score  for  many,  many 
years. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

We  all  know  the  very  great  leader- 
ship he  has  rendered  on  the  need  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  issue  in  the 
budget.  He  has  been  on  the  Budget 
Committee  since  its  inception  and 
helped  design  the  process  that 
brought  the  Budget  Committee  into 
being  to  start  with.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  certainly  has  done  yeoman  work 
in  continuing  to  furnish  leadership  in 
that  regard.  He  has  certainly  been  a 
champion  for  education. 

The  Senator  has  been  a  party  to 
every  increase  and  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  education. 
He  has  fought  to  stave  off  devastating 
cuts  that  have  been  proposed  for  edu- 
cation, over  the  period  of  the  1980's.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  his  support. 

He  persisted  and  has  been  most  elo- 
quent in  his  arguments  on  behalf  of 
responsible  education  funding.  I  think 
we  have  come  up  with  a  meaningful 
package  for  education. 

The  deficits  mean  we  need  restraint, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
budget  is  also  a  plan  for  the  future. 
Education  is  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  back  off  from  that. 
That  is  why  in  the  plan  as  it  originally 
came  out  of  the  committee,  while  we 
cut  in  many  areas,  we  had  an  increase 
of  about  $1.5  billion  for  education. 
That  figure  is  now  up  to  approximate- 
ly $2  billion. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  fight  for 
more  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  congratulate 
Senator  Bradley  for  his  support.  With 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  all  those 
fights  for  increased  f imding  for  educa- 
tion. We  have  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  participat- 
ed. Senator  Dawforth  and  Senator 
Stafford  have  also  helped.  I  hope  now 
they  will  earnestly  join  to  help  us  pass 
this  plan,  which  Is  so  necessary  and  on 
which  they  have  been  so  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi such  time  as  he  may  wish  from 

the  concurrent  resolution^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  STSannS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  also  wish  to  discuss  our  national 
commitment  to  education— the  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  our  young 
people  who  will  bear  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  this  Nation  forward  into 
the  next  century  and  beyond. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  matters  that 
will  demand  our  time  and  attention 
this  year,  but  I  submit  that  no  Issue  is 
more  important.  If  we  are  to  meet  oiu* 
responsibility  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  must  look 
ahead  to  the  needs  of  the  future  and 
take  positive  steps  to  give  our  youth 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

I  am  actually  alarmed  by  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1988  budget  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  education 
Xte  significantly  reduced  at  a  time 
when  all  signs  point  to  the  need  for 
better  trained,  better  educated  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  no  time  to  be  pulling  back 
on  the  potential  for  development  we 
are  offering  our  young  people. 

The  administration's  request  for 
education  reflects  a  28-percent  reduc- 
tion from  last  year's  fimdlng.  Even 
more  dramatic,  however,  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  figure,  when  adjusted 
for  inflation,  falls  nearly  $1  million 
short  of  reaching  the  1980  spending 
level  for  education.  It's  obvious  that  to 
accept  this  proposal  would  be  to  move 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Nearly  every  newspaper  or  news 
magazine  I  pick  up  contains  something 
on  the  so-called  competitiveness  issue. 
In  fact.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  good  dis- 
cussion on  that  matter  here  on  this 
floor  said  from  the  administration.  E^r- 
eryone  agrees  that  we  are  in  a  difficult 
situation,  having  lost  at  least  some  of 
the  competitive  edge  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  our  economic  standing 
throughout  most  of  our  history  as  a 
nation.  Development  beyond  oiu*  own 
borders  has  made  world  competition 
much  more  formidable.  We  know  we 
must  respond  quickly  and  positively  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  position  as  world 
leader. 

How  can  we  fail  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  education?  How  do  we  think 
we  ever  reached  this  position  as  the 
most  economically  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  worthwhfle 
in  this  year  in  which  we  celebrate  200 
years  under  our  Constitution  to  go 
back  and  examine  some  of  the  princi- 
ples instilled  by  our  early  leaders  that 
made  our  country  what  it  is  today. 
One  of  the  clear  differences  which 
separated  America  from  other  nations 
was  our  commitment  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  aU  of  our 
people,  regardless  of  their  economic 
standing. 

From  the  very  beginning,  America 
worked  to  develop  a  system  of  public 
education    that    would    provide    our 
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young  people  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op their  minds  to  full  cajMclty.  We 
have  had  remai^able  niocess  in  estab- 
Uihlnc  such  a  system.  We  have 
achieved  a  hl^  quality  of  education  in 
many  of  our  schools  and  universities. 
Education  has  not  been  restricted  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  or  those 
irtio  were  in  some  way  set  aside  for 
special  treatment  We  have  worked  to 
educate  all  bright  and  ev>able  minds 
of  youngsters  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  for  the  opportunity. 

I  believe  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tion has  been  a  major  factor  in  our 
eccmomic  success.  The  technological 
advantages  we  have  achieved  in  this 
country  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  our  education  system  which 
provided  young  Americans  with  the 
necessary  training  to  expand  the  hori- 
zons. We  developed  into  a  nation  of 
producers  and  innovators. 

Now  we  find  that  our  competitors  in 
the  world  mai^etplace  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  education.  Japan 
is  a  good  example.  Certainly  there  are 
parts  of  the  Japanese  education 
syston  we  would  not  want  to  copy,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  Ji^Mui  outpaces 
us  in  many  areas  like  the  percentage 
of  students  who  complete  high  school. 
Other  countries  have  increased  their 
anpbasis  on  education,  and  the  results 
are  evident  in  the  stiff  competition  we 
are  now  facing  worldwide. 

Clearly,  this  is  no  time  to  turn  back 
on  our  commitment  to  education  in 
the  United  States.  Surely  we  can  see 
the  great  need  to  train  and  equip  oiir 
young  people  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  wcvld  competition  which  are  swe  to 
Intensify  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tet  are  we  demonstrating  a  real  will- 
ingness to  meet  our  own  challenge  in 
providing  the  best  educational  oppor- 
tunities possible  to  our  young  people? 

A  lot  of  pe<H>le  have  expressed 
alarm,  and  many  involved  in  education 
throughout  the  country  area  develop- 
ing and  implementing  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  every  level.  Some  progress 
has  been  made,  particularly  in  school 
distrtots  where  the  community  has 
gotten  involved  and  made  a  deeper 
commitment  through  financial  sup- 
port 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
cutting  the  Federal  budget  for  educa- 
tion is  a  step  backward.  I  fear  that  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  would  not  only 
threaten  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  but  would 
also  take  away  the  potential  for  some 
of  our  young  people  to  go  to  college 
and  develop  their  minds  to  full  capac- 
ity. That  would  be  a  terrible  waste 
which  would  have  a  negative  impact 
beyond  the  individuals  who  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity.  It  would  also 
severely  harm  our  ability  as  a  nation 
to  compete  in  the  world. 

The  time  to  train  the  mind  is  when 
it  is  young.  We  will  miss  opportunities 


forever  if  we  fail  to  get  our  young 
people  in  school  and  give  them  the 
best  challenge  possible  during  their 
youthful  years.  They  need  encourage- 
ment to  train  their  minds  and  develop 
skills,  or  they  will  miss  the  chance  at  a 
fully  productive  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Joined 
some  of  my  colleagues  recently  In  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  which  would  provide  a  real 
Increase  in  education  funding  of  $1.7 
bmian,  still  billions  of  dollars  short  of 
what  it  was  in  1980. 1  am  pleased  that 
the  budget  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing today  includes  that  amendment, 
almost  in  its  entirety.  We  wiU  not  be 
offering  our  amendment,  and  I  plan  to 
support  this  recommendation.  These 
funds  will  aUow  us  to  provide  addition- 
al support  for  high  priority  programs 
which  serve  our  neediest  students  at 
all  education  levels. 

I  do  not  advocate  waste  in  education 
or  in  any  part  of  the  budget.  I  believe 
we  should  hold  everyone  associated 
with  administering  education  pro- 
grams to  a  high  level  of  accountabil- 
ity. But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
important  role  education  has  played  in 
otir  development  as  a  nation,  and  the 
essential  nature  of  quality  education 
in  oiu*  efforts  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  world  market.  These  funds  are 
necessary  to  maintain  those  efforts. 

I  know  we  are  looking  for  every  rea- 
sonable way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  am 
fully  involved  in  that  effort  and  have 
been  for  years  now.  But  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  neglect  oiu-  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  young  minds— an  in- 
vestment that  is  sure  to  pay  dividends. 
We  must  consider  every  portion  of  the 
budget,  including  defense,  and  make 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  allow  us 
to  keep  our  historical  commitment  to 
our  youth. 

Now  nobody  can  rightly  accuse  me 
of  neglecting  the  military.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  11  years  and  I  have  always  advo- 
cated a  strong  national  defense  as  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  attack.  But  we 
must  approach  these  matters  with 
reason.  Our  military  might  is  of  little 
benefit  If  we  allow  our  Nation  to 
weaken  internally  by  neglecting  the 
educational  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  his  state- 
ment. I  am  delighted  to  have  his  sup- 
port. He  certainly  has  been  a  champi- 
on for  defense.  He  has  certainly  been  a 
champion  for  education. 

He  has  long  been  a  voice  for  fiscal 
sanity  and  for  trying  to  live  within  our 
means.  That  is  something  that  is  part 
of  his  heritage  coming  from  that  great 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  is  something 
that  he  brought  to  the  Senate  with 
him  and  has  espoused  since  he  has 
been  here. 


I  heard  him  talk  about  that  when  I 
came  here  as  a  frestunan  Senator,  and 
his  lurglngs  in  that  regard  have  been 
constant  and  they  have  certainly  been 
persuasive. 

I  consider  him  to  have  been  my 
mentor  in  that  regard  and  any  efforts 
I  have  made  have  been  under  his  tute- 
lage and  with  his  schooling. 

I  am  so  proud  and  happy  to  have  his 
fine  complimentary  statement.  I 
thank  him  so  much  for  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  in 
commending  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  supporting  the 
need  to  increase  fimding  for  critical 
education  programs.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  our  budget  deficits  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude.  Those  deficits  must 
be  addressed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
consequences  of  an  education  deficit 
would  also  be  devastating. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  commend  the  dedication  and 
perseverance  shown  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  HoLUNGS,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  bring  the 
education  issue  to  the  forefront  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  result  of  amendments 
Senator  Hollings  and  I  have  offered 
over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
managed  to  restore  roughly  $2  billion 
to  the  education  budget.  The  budget 
before  us  adds  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion—we must  provide  sizable  increases 
or  we  will  be  falling  far  behind  our 
commitment  to  education  funding. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  1988  repre- 
sents a  35-percent  decrease  in  support 
for  education  since  1980.  This  is  not 
acceptable.  This  amendment  reverses 
this  trend  by  providing  over  5  percent 
in  real  growth  above  and  beyond  infla- 
tion for  these  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposal  cuts  funding  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  by  14 
percent  in  nominal  dollars  from  last 
year's  appropriations — even  more  if 
you  factor  in  inflation.  How  can  we 
continue  to  whittle  away  at  these  pro- 
grams? Over  the  past  several  years  a 
national  consensus  has  emerged  for 
higher  standards  and  greater  expecta- 
tions of  our  youth  and  their  teachers? 
How  can  we  speak  of  a  commitment  to 
excellence  in  education  and  support 
these  proposals?  Quite  simply,  we 
can't.  Federal  dollars  cannot  guaran- 
tee excellence,  but  they  are  necessary 
components  of  the  support  our  schools 
and  OIU-  youth  require  in  their  pursuit 
of  excellence.  Reductions  in  Govern- 
ment assistance  hurt  our  capacity  to 
adequately  educate  our  youth  and  will 
only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  fiscal 
burden  we  have  shifted  to  the  States 
in  recent  years. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  asked  by  this  administration  to 


dramatically  reduce  our  commitment 
to  higher  education.  The  President  is 
proposing  a  46-percent  cut  in  student 
aid  funding  from  last  year's  level.  We 
all  know  that  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  is  as  good  as  any  investment 
we  can  make  to  keep  our  leadership 
position  in  the  world.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  would  place  significant 
barriers  between  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  and  higher  educa- 
tion and  would  cut  deeply  into  the  fi- 
nancial aid  packages  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  students  cvurently  receiving 
aid,  particularly  low-  and  moderate- 
income  students. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  student  financial 
assistance  programs  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $18  million  in  Pell  grant 
awards,  and  would  affect  about  20,000 
Pell  grant  recipients.  The  cost  to  New 
Jersey  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed elimination  of  college  work- 
study  and  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants  would  be  at  least 
$23  million. 

Enough  is  enough.  We  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back  these  valuable  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Jefferson 
fully  appreciated  the  centrality  of  edu- 
cation to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  democratic  process  itself.  "If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,"  said  Jefferson,  "it  expects  what 
never  was  and  what  never  will  be."  We 
would  do  well  to  continue  to  heed  Jef- 
ferson's warning,  which  remains  no 
less  apt  than  it  was  200  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve the  100th  Congress  should  dem- 
onstrate its  commitment  to  the  future 
of  our  education  system  by  increasing 
aid  for  those  programs  currently  in 
place  and  by  creating  new  programs  to 
address  the  needs  of  our  students  and 
our  schools.  We  need  to  do  more  than 
simply  reject  the  proposals  offered  by 
the  administration  plan.  We  need  to 
increase  funding  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that 
the  budget  we  are  considering  today 
does  Just  that.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  31  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

From  what  I  know  at  this  point  from 
my  fellow  Senators  on  this  side.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  wants  5  minutes.  I 
know  of  no  other  requests  at  this 
point  for  time  on  our  side.  If  there  are 
any  other  Senators  who  want  a  few 
minutes  to  address  the  issue,  I  hope 


they  will  contact  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  Senator 
WiLsoif  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Chiles  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  to  the 
initial  Budget  Committee  proposal  to 
which  the  amendment  is  offered.  With 
or  without  the  Chiles  amendment, 
which  increases  spending  for  both  de- 
fense and  nondefense  domestic  pro- 
grams, the  budget  plan  we  are  debat- 
ing now  for  fiscal  year  1988  does  not 
even  hint  of  responsible  fiscal  policy. 
This  budget's  true  implications  are 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, the  same  budget  gimmicks  at 
which  the  majority  party  scoffed 
before  they  were  faced  with  the  diffi- 
cult responsibility  of  leading  the 
Senate. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Chiles 
amendment  includes: 

First,  the  Chiles  plan  raises  taxes  in 
an  unspecified  way  by  $18.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  by  $137  billion 
over  4  years. 

Second,  the  initial  Chiles  plan  cuts 
real  defense  spending  by  $7  billion 
now  and  we  are  being  offered  a  revi- 
sion which  would  offer  to  replace  that 
cut  only  by  blackmailing  the  President 
into  signing  a  future  spending  bill. 

Third,  the  Chiles  plan  blatantly  dis- 
criminates against  the  Western  States 
by  trampling  on  a  State's  right  to  col- 
lect a  fair  share  of  the  receipts  gar- 
nered through  mineral  exploration 
and  timljer  growth. 

Foiulh,  the  Chiles  plan  barely  pays 
lip  service  to  reducing  our  Nation's 
enormous  budget  deficit— it  thumlts  its 
nose  at  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  targets  established  last  year  by 
the  Congress  to  lower  our  annual 
budget  deficits. 

Fifth,  most  important,  this  budget 
proposal  fails  to  fulfill  the  single  re- 
quirement that  any  successful  budget 
must  fulfill— this  proposal  does  not 
make  choices  between  increasing  fund- 
ing for  programs  which  are  successful 
and  decreasing  funding  for  those 
which  are  not.  Instead,  the  budget 
simply  raises  taxes  to  pay  for  all  pro- 
grams, reguxUess  of  their  value. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  plan 
would  be  a  travesty  of  inunense  pro- 
portions. Jiist  a  year  after  Congress 
worked  long  and  hard  to  devise  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  budget  in  a  workable 
fashion,  in  a  responsible  fashions,  sup- 
porters of  this  plan  have  deliberately 
circiunvented  the  rules  that  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conserv- 


atives, worked  so  hard  to  put  into 
place. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  law  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  run  a  deficit  of  no  more 
than  $108  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
Indeed,  some  argue  that  this  budget 
fulfills  our  Gramm-Rudman  mandate.' 
Yet,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  budget  does  not  meet 
that  target  when  accurate  economic 
projections  are  f igiired  into  the  budget 
equation. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  proposal 
is  a  fiction.  It  is  a  sham.  And  it  is  a  lie 
to  the  American  people. 

We  have  not  balanced  the  budget, 
not  even  with  the  tax  increases  that 
are  envisioned  in  this  proposal. 

By  passing  this  budget,  the  Senate  is 
saying  that  we  cannot  control  spend- 
ing. It  Is  by  implication  and  announce- 
ment that  we  surrender,  that  that  task 
is  simply  too  difficulty. 

By  passing  this  budget,  the  Senate  is 
saying  that  we  cannot  control  spend- 
ing. 

By  passing  this  budget,  the  Senate  is 
saying  that  we  are  unwilling  to  live  by 
our  own  fiscal  guidelines  to  get  our 
Nation's  economic  house  in  order. 

And,  by  passing  this  budget  the 
Senate  is  saying  that  we  will  raise 
Americans'  taxes  to  continue  our  un- 
controllable profligate  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  this 
method  of  doing  business.  There  are 
ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending  with- 
out resorting  to  tricks  and  gimmiclEs. 
Just  restoring  fiscal  sanity  to  our 
country's  farm  programs  would  be  a 
great  start: 

First,  spending  for  farm  programs 
grew  from  $4  billion  in  1981  to  $25.8 
billion  in  1986,  the  first  year  of  the 
1985  Farm  Program.  Mr.  President 
that  represents  in  those  5  years  a 
growth  of  545  percent  a  545-percent 
increase. 

Now  to  give  you  some  measure  by 
which  to  compare,  even  though  this 
administration  was  engaged  in  a  stead- 
fast effort  to  rebuild  those  defenses 
that  were  neglected  all  throughout 
the  seventies  to  the  point  where  our 
military  leaders  were  discussing  the 
hollow  army  of  the  late  seventies,  even 
though  we  were  making  that  concert- 
ed effort,  defense  spending  grew  by 
only  74  percent  while  farm  spending 
grew  545  percent.  I  might  say  it  failed 
in  the  process  to  achieve  its  objectives 
of  decent  farm  income  because  we  are 
ignoring  the  marketplace,  encouraging 
farmers  to  produce  for  a  market  that 
did  not  exist,  and  in  the  bargain,  pro- 
ducing  surpluses  that  we  cannot  give 
away  and  that  we  continue  to  tax  the 
American  taxpayer  Just  to  store,  not 
exactly  a  salubrious  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural 
spending  in  which  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged could  be  reduced  by  numerous 
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optlODB  Including  reduced  advanced 
deficiency  pajnnenti.  A  10-percent  cut 
in  pajnnent  rate  for  each  omnmodity 
would  cut  198S  outlays  by  almost  $1.3 
bOUon.  I  emphasiuft  outlays. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  fair  and 
responsible  ways  to  gain  revenues 
thw*  by  forcbog  the  individual  States, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  Western 
XTnlted  States,  to  surrender  some  of 
their  rightful  income  accrued  under 
eurroit  law  by  seeing  a  Federal  grab 
for  these  revenues.  Under  the  original 
Chiles  plan.  California  would  lose 
$41.4  million  in  revenues  from  miner- 
als reclamation  and  timber  receipts 
during  1988  alone.  During  the  next  4 
years,  California  would  surrender  over 
$170  mUlifm  in  such  income,  and  the 
same  holds  true  pnvortionately  for 
the  other  Western  States.  The  new 
Chfles  amendment  purports  to  halve 
this  loss,  to  cut  it  in  half,  while  in- 
creasing funding  for  programs  whose 
funding  formulas  are  blatantly  biased 
toward  non- Western  States.  Never  has 
a  budget  proposal  been  so  blatantly 
biased  against  a  single  region  of  the 
coimtry. 

Just  as  important  as  finding  new  and 
fair  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  in  fact  increase 
Federal  governmental  commitment  to 
health  care,  to  such  obvious  mena  as 
the  dread  disease  called  AIDS.  Tes.  we 
must  find  ways  to  combat  AIDS,  to  im- 
prove our  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery system,  and  to  allocate  our  Na- 
tion's resources  to  programs  with  long- 
term  societal  benefits  such  as  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  so  eloquent,  and 
upon  law  enforcement. 

Just  as  important  as  finding  new  and 
fair  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
Mr.  President,  we  must,  in  fact,  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  combating  AIDS,  to  im- 
prove our  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery system,  and  to  allocate  our  Na- 
tion's resources  to  programs  with  long- 
term  societal  benefits  such  as  educa- 
tion and  law  enforcement. 

But  tinaUng  thcsc  typcs  of  choiccs  is 
Just  what  a  budget  is  all  about^-set- 
ting  priorities,  deciding  which  things 
are  important  and  wliich  less  import- 
ed. I  applaud  the  amendment's  new 
and  improved  attempt  to  expand  Fed- 
eral spending  in  these  desirable  areas. 
However,  the  budget  does  not  specify 
from  where  the  new  infusion  of  funds 
to  increase  funding  for  these  worthy 
programs  will  emanate.  So,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  does  not  know  that. 

Instead  of  simply  raising  taxes  to 
fight  AIDS,  why  not  shift  funds  from 
agriculture,  from  these  blotted  farm 
programs  which  are  not  working,  and 
shift  them  Instead  to  health  care 
where  additional  funding  is  necessary. 
Raising  taxes  to  pay  for  more  Govern- 
ment services  alleviates  the  burden  of 
setting  priorities.  Just  what  this 
budget  process  Is  aU  about— but  we 


need  to  set  priorities  more  now  than 
ever  given  our  need  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

Ever  since  1984.  eloquent  Democrat- 
ic spokesmen  have  lectured  both  par- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additioiud  4 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  to  inform  my  good  friend  that  I 
will  have  to  cut  that  to  2  minutes  but  I 
will  yield  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  been  granted  2  additional 
minutes. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  I  have  heard  any 
ninnber  of  eloquent  Democratic 
spokesmen  lecturing  the  world,  the 
minority  party  as  to  the  absolute  re- 
quirement that  we  reduce  the  deficit. 

Well,  let  us  reduce  it.  not  simply  by 
raising  taxes  and  continuing  spending. 
Choosing  to  raise  taxes  instead  of  cut- 
ting spending  In  other  areas  is  a  cop- 
out  of  the  highest  degree— those  who 
support  this  plan  have  abdicated  their 
responsibilities  to  the  American  tax- 
payer who  pays  for  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  battle  is  a  fight  over  symptoms 
of  a  much  larger  problem  here  in  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  first  year  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  this  great  body 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  passed 
a  proposal  on  straight  party-line 
grounds.  Previous  bipartisan  efforts 
have  led  to  producing  better  budgets. 
That  process  worked.  This  one  does 
not.  I  fear  that  this  Congress  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  contentious  and 
partisan  of  my  teniure. 

I  fear  this  Congress  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  contentious  in  the  history  of 
this  body.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong. 

In  sum,  this  budget  proposal  before 
us  today  fails  in  several  major  ways.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  reduction  plan  passed  by  the 
Congress  Just  months  ago.  It  raises  the 
taxes  of  the  American  people  without 
justification.  And  it  protects  bloated 
programs,  such  as  the  farm  spending 
program,  at  the  expense  of  national 
security  and  even  national  health.  It  is 
a  blueprint  for  an  inadequate  priority 
setting  process.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  rejects  this  half-hearted 

and  feeble  attempt  to  concoct  a  work- 
able budget  plan. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator   from   California   yields   the 

floor. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Connecticut. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  jrielded  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  budget  amend- 
ment cmrently  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

When  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution was  initially  proposed.  I  did  not 
believe  it  provided  enough  dollars  to 
maintain  Congress'  commitment  to 
the  health  and  education  programs 
that  are  so  vital  to  the  American 
people  and  that  have  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  true  strengths  of  this  country. 

I  also  did  not  believe  the  original 
budget  resolution  would  provide  for 
the  national  campaign  of  AIDS  re- 
search and  public  education  that  we 
need  if  we  are  to  limit  and  ultimately 
stop  the  spread  of  AIDS,  a  disease 
that,  to  date,  has  claimed  the  lives  of 
more  than  19,000  Americans.  Senators 
Kennedv,  Imouyb,  Hxmz,  and  I  were 
prepared  to  offer  a  budget  amendment 
to  increase  the  amount  of  fiscal  year 
1988  Federal  dollars  budgeted  for 
health  to  a  level  that  would  support  a 
national  AIDS  effort  while  maintain- 
ing our  commitment  to  other  areas  of 
health  research,  service-delivery  pro- 
grams and  health  professions  training. 
While  the  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  does  not  include  all  of  the  dol- 
lars this  Senator  believes  should  be  al- 
located to  America's  health  programs. 
I  do  believe  the  additional  $400  million 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  included  in  function  550 
for  health  spending  in  fiscal  year  1988 
is  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
original  proposal  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  clearly  affirm  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  and  for  that 
matter  people  all  over  the  world,  as  a 
top  priority  in  this  country.  And  there 
is  no  more  unerring  measure  of  a 
country's  priorities  than  its  budget. 
While  this  budget  may  not  be  perfect. 
it  takes  yet  another  step,  a  very  posi- 
tive step,  toward  increasing  the  level 
of  spending  this  coimtry  should  be 
supporting  for  its  health  programs. 

Support  for  basic  biomedical  re- 
search in  this  country  has  resulted  in 
unprecedented  scientific  break- 
throughs and  advances.  Scientists 
have  recently  begim  to  identify  the 
cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  are 
currently  experimenting  with  a  new 
drug  treatment  for  the  disease.  Scien- 
tists have  also  discovered  a  gene  that 
they  believe  may  well  trigger  a  form  of 
mental  depression.  And  it  was  precise- 
ly our  commitment  to  basic  research 
that  resulted  in  the  ability  of  scien- 
tists to  identify,  isolate,  and  clone  the 
AIDS  virus  in  Just  a  few  short  years. 


The  AIDS  epidemic  Is  the  greatest 
health  crisis  this  Nation  and  the  world 
has  ever  faced.  According  to  most  esti- 
mates, between  30  and  50  percent  of 
the  1.5  million  infected  Americans  will 
develop  the  full-blown  disease  within  5 
years.  Unless  a  vaccine  or  ciire  is 
foimd.  millions  of  Americans  will  die 
in  an  epidemic  that  will  reach  truly 
catastrophic  proportions. 

A  health  crisis  of  this  magnitude  de- 
mands a  national  response  backed  by 
the  dollars  necessary  to  support  the 
research  and  public  education  efforts 
needed  to  effectively  address  and  re- 
spond to  a  disease  that  threatens  the 
lives  of  so  many  Americans.  We  should 
not  conuwund  the  tragedy  of  AIDS  by 
fading  to  make  the  investment  in  re- 
search and  prevention  today  that 
could  eliminate  millions  of  uimeces- 
sary  deaths  and  billions  in  lumeces- 
sary  costs  tomorrow.  This  budget  reso- 
lution brings  us  that  much  closer  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  rec- 
ommendation of  spending  $2  billion- 
$1  billion  for  research.  $1  billion  for 
education— by  1990. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another 
health  issue  to  which  we  should  be  ad- 
dressing ourselves — the  issue  of  provid- 
ing adequate  health  care  for  older 
Americans.  We  know  that  by  the  year 
2020  there  wiU  be  twice  as  many 
people  over  the  age  of  65  in  this  coim- 
try. By  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
twice  as  many  over  the  age  of  85. 
What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  in  our  soci- 
ety? Very  little.  In  the  face  of  "pre- 
dictable" statistics,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  enough  health  professionals 
receive  proper  training  to  care  for 
those  who  are  sick  and  need  highly 
specialized  medical  treatment.  While 
the  budget  resolution  before  us  will 
allow  Congress  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  training  health  profession- 
als in  geriatrics,  we  should  also  consid- 
er increasing  this  commitment  in  the 
future. 

The  historian  Will  Diirant  has  said, 
"The  health  of  nations  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  wealth  of  nations."  He 
was  saying  no  more  than  what  is  said  a 
hundred  times  a  day  in  personal  con- 
versations. "If  you've  got  your  health, 
you've  got  everything."  We  must  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  as  national  policy 
what  we  live  by  day  to  day.  That  Is 
why  I  am  pleased  this  budget  resolu- 
tion contains  400  million  additional 
health  dollars— a  critical  step  I  have 
advocated  in  ensuring  our  strength  as 
a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  did  not  believe 
the  original  budget  resolution  included 
enough  funding  to  guarantee  access  to 
quality  education  to  those  least  able  to 
provide  it  on  their  own  or  for  which 
other  than  federal  programs  in  these 
areas  are  woefully  inadequate.  Senator 
HoLLiHGS  and  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  Increase  funding  for 
such  important  programs  as  education 


for  the  handicapped,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. Pell  grants  for  the  neediest 
students,  and  chapter  I  compoisatory 
education  for  the  disadvantaged,  but 
the  additional  $900  million  included  in 
fimction  500  for  education  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1988  indicates  a  commit- 
ment to  these  programs. 

Virtually  every  member  of  this  body 
supports  Federal  education  efforts  in 
principle.  While  the  budget  is  not  the 
only  measure  of  one's  interest  or  com- 
mitment to  education,  it  certainly  is 
the  most  tangible  and  concrete.  Saying 
one  supports  education  and  the  pro- 
grams and  populations  traditionally 
served  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
one  thing.  Working  to  find  the  re- 
sources to  stabilize  and  enhance  our 
commitment  to  guarantee  such  impor- 
tant services  Is  quite  another. 

This  additional  fimdlng  translates 
into  a  modest  outlay  increase,  but  it 
gives  the  Congress  the  opportimity  to 
allocate  additional  resources  to  edu- 
cate the  handicapped,  for  example. 
Funding  spent  on  education  of  the 
handicapped,  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  life  onward— to  training  for 
employment — represents  a  cost-effec- 
tive investment  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  oiu*  commitment  in  this 
area  has,  despite  our  l>est  efforts  over 
the  last  several  years,  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
Americans  who  deserve  our  special 
care.  With  regard  to  educating  the 
handicapped,  the  Federal  Govermnent 
has  fallen  far  short  of  its  original 
promise  to  pay  40  percent  of  their  edu- 
cational costs— in  fiscal  year  1987  we 
are  paying  only  9.2  percent.  When  it 
comes  to  the  rehabilitation  necessary 
to  assist  disabled  individuals  gain  em- 
ployment, only  1  in  20  eligible  clients 
is  able  to  receive  services  because  of 
limited  funds.  A  failure  to  invest  in 
these  programs  today  would  be  a  clas- 
sic case  of  "penny- wise,  pound-foolish" 
because  the  long-term  costs  to  society 
far  outweigh  any  shortsighted  short- 
term  savings  that  may  be  proposed. 

Despite  what  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe,  the  Federal 
Grovemment's  role  In  education  re- 
mains quite  limited.  For  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  Federal 
share  of  aU  education  dollars  is  less 
than  6V4  percent.  The  figures  are  only 
slightly  more  for  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  student  assistance  and  higher 
education. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  essential  to  our  na- 
tional education  needs.  Without  it,  our 
hands  would  be  tied;  programs  and  the 
populations  they  serve  would  suffer. 
And  we  would  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  amend- 
ment currently  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  clearly  a  better  document 
than  that  which  was  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  and  it  cer- 


tainly is  far  better  than  any  budget 
that  has  been  presented  either  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or 
indeed  any  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  better  because  it  is  far  more  dis- 
posed to  the  business  of  life  than  any 
other  budget,  far  more  disposed 
toward  the  business  of  education,  of 
science,  of  health,  of  those  matters 
that  have  been  on  the  back  burner  for 
too  long. 

It  is  easy  to  come  before  this  body 
and  exclaim  about  what  is  needed  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency  such  as 
AIDS.  That  is  something  which  finally 
has  caught  the  Imagination  of  the 
American  people,  as  we  are  confronted 
with  an  imminent  tragedy  of  mam- 
moth proportions.  Extrapolate  the  fig- 
ures that  now  exist  and,  believe  me, 
more  Americans  will  die  of  AIDS  than 
died  in  World  War  n.  The  monejrs 
that  are  necessary  now  are  in  the  area 
of  further  research  and  most  Immedi- 
ately In  the  area  of  education. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  it,  has  been 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
have  led  in  this  matter.  While  philo- 
sophical and  budgetary  RIfTS  preoc- 
cupy the  executive  branch,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  he  said. 
"Whatever  is  needed  will  be  provided." 
The  most  immediate  task  before  us 
is  AIDS  education,  and  by  education  I 
mean  the  most  basic  education  for  ev- 
eryone in  this  country,  regardless  of 
age.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  survival. 
And  one  had  better  leave  their  finest 
sensibilities  at  home  on  this  issue.  We 
better  get  the  facts  on  the  table,  all 
the  facts,  right  away  and  to  every- 
body. AIDS  education  money  should 
be  provided  up  front  whUe  the  scien- 
tific developments  In  both  chemother- 
apy and  vaccine  continue  to  develop. 

Moneys  have  been  added  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kewkedy;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
Ihouyk;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Hmrz; 
and  myself  in  the  health  function- 
moneys  that  go  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  for  basic  research  in 
cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  aging, 
and  a  myriad  of  problems  in  addition 
to  AIDS,  the  moneys  have  been  added 
for  the  business  of  life.  And  there  is 
yet  another  business  that  needs  at- 
tending to  and  that  is  the  statistics 
which  are  coming  over  the  hill  regard- 
ing our  aging  population.  By  the  year 
2000  our  over-85  population  will 
double.  By  the  year  2020  our  over-65 
population  will  double  and  nothing  is 
being  done  atjout  It. 

But  in  this  budget  presented  by  the 
distlngxiished  Senator  from  Florida, 
there  is  additional  money  to  encour- 
age our  medical  schools  around  the 
country  to  prepare  for  this  onslaught 
of  aging  so  that  we  do  not  scramble  at 
the  last  minute  and  have  to  pay  bil- 
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Uoos  of  dollars  later  and.  I  ml^t  add. 
be  totally  unprepared  in  terms  of 
trained  health  professionals.  This 
training  must  be  done  now.  You 
cannot  all  of  a  sudden  train  the  people 
we  need  overnight.  There  are  funds 
for  these  programs  in  this  budget. 
There  are  additional  funds  for  materi- 
al and  child  health  care  in  this  budget. 
Bfr.  Presldait,  this  budget  provides 
funding  for  the  business  of  life. 

Sooner  or  later  this  Nation  is  going 
to  understand  that  our  domestic 
strength,  and.  Indeed,  that  which  we 
can  impart  for  the  whole  world,  is  to 
deliver  a  quality  of  life  in  terms  of  sci- 
ence and  health  and  education.  This 
stands  as  the  greatest  testimony  to  de- 
mocracy. This  is  what  has  been  short- 
changed in  budgets  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can: It  makes  no  difference. 

Yes.  this  is  a  bipartisan  budget.  I 
dare  say,  more  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  vote  for  it  than  on  this  side. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  dear,  even  if  no 
one  else— I  think  there  might  be 
others— at  least  this  Republican  is 
going  to  Join  in  a  resetting  of  our  pri- 
orities. That  is  what  is  involved  here. 

And  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
think  the  election  was  not  about  any- 
thing 2  years  ago.  I  would  suggest  it 
tiarf  something  to  do  with  our  prior- 
ities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute  and  then  I  will  be  finished. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
establish.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  what  is  important.  And  I  think 
the  budget,  as  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  does 
Just  that. 

I  share  with  him  the  responsibility 
of  the  business  of  life  in  the  Appro- 
priation Committee.  He  is  confronted 
with  these  personal  cases  day  in  and 
day  out.  as  am  I.  And  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  we  not  only  look  at  those 
faces  suffering  from  various  ills  and 
wants,  not  only  look  at  them,  and  en- 
courage them,  but  we  come  out  here 
and  iu)propriate  the  money  or  budget 
the  money  to  deal  with  their  needs. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Hol- 
LiHGS  has  responded  to  the  need  for 
opportunity  with  his  additions  to  this 
budget  for  education  programs.  There 
is  no  point  in  talking  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  people  if  the  op- 
portunities are  not  there,  if  they  are 
not  paid  for,  and  If  they  are  not  pro- 
vided for.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  minute  has  ex- 
pired.  

BCr.  WEICKER.  I  gladly  rise  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  will 


vote  for  his  amendment.  I  will  do  so.  I 
might  add,  gladly,  in  the  sense  that  I 
think  it  is  a  watershed,  a  watershed  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  insofar 
as  the  resetting  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  statement,  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  area,  and  his  concern  for 
human  life.  He  certainly  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  in  this  Chamber  for 
that.  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
statement. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Senator  is 
recofl^iized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
colleagues,  first.  I  want  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Coimecticut 
in  commending  Senator  Chiles  for 
this  budget  that  he  has  fashioned. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  a  good  budget. 
This  process  that  we  are  involved  in 
involves  compromise,  and  there  is  no 
document  that  involves  more  compro- 
mise than  a  budget. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  add.  I  do 
have  some  concerns.  One  is  that  we 
are  still  tolerating  a  deficit  level  that 
is  imprudent.  Imprudent  is  much  too 
mild  a  word.  It  is  just  not  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  and  my  colleagues 
know  it.  I  recognize  you  have  to  get 
the  votes  to  do  more  and  this  is  about 
all  we  can  get  done. 

But,  hi  the  Budget  Committee  I  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Hollings.  to 
reduce  the  deficit  more.  I  had  a 
motion  to  reduce  the  deficit  more. 
Both  amendments  were  defeated.  And 
there  was  a  bipartisan  vote  of  support, 
but  a  more  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote  to  defeat  them. 

The  deficit  is  just  getting  horren- 
dous. And  if  I  can  use  one  small  illus- 
tration. I  called  someone  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  here  a  while  back  and 
said,  "Just  out  of  curiosity,  because  I 
have  been  reading  the  figures  of  how 
much  of  our  deficit  is  now  being  pur- 
chased by  Japan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
other  countries.  Just  out  of  curiosity, 
what  percentage  and  how  much  of  our 
deficit  is  now  held  by  Japan  and  Saudi 
Arabia?"  And  I  was  told  over  the  tele- 
phone, "I'm  sorry,  we  can't  give  you 
that  information  over  the  telephone. 
That  is  now  classified  information." 

Very  interesting.  Some  people  in 
Japan  know  the  answer,  some  people 
in  Saudi  Arabia  know  the  answer,  but 
the  American  people  do  not  know  the 
answer. 

They  have  since  come  over  with 
their  big  piles  of  books  and  they  have 
given  me  the  figures.  I  made  an  imme- 
diate assumption  that  it  had  to  be  a 
substantial  amount,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  classified.  Obviously,  I  carmot 
give  you  the  figures  here  today,  but  I 
can  tell  you  I  was  shown  no  informa- 


tion that  made  my  mediate  assiuip- 
tion  an  invalid  assumption. 

With  that  deficit  we  are  getting  on 
thin  ice.  It  is  very  Interesting.  Why  did 
the  stock  market  pick  up  yesterday? 
Why  did  we  have  an  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rates  in  prime  rate  last  week? 
Because  we  were  afraid  Japan  might 
not  buy  the  bonds  this  week.  That  is 
why  it  happened.  We  are  getting  on 
thin  ice  and  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
deficit. 

Second,  within  the  budget  there  are 
some  very  positive  things.  One  is  the 
area  of  education  that  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  mentioned.  I  agree 
with  him.  This  is  moving  ahead.  We 
have  to  make  a  much  higher  priority 
out  of  education  in  this  country  if  we 
are  really  going  to  be  competitive. 

Two  areas  that  concern  me  a  great 
deal,  however,  and  it  is  not  with  great 
enthusiasm  that  I  come  aboard.  As  my 
colleague  from  Florida  Itnows,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  last  ones  over  here  to 
agree  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  One 
is  frankly  the  defense  number  is 
higher  than  it  needs  to  be.  And  I  think 
privately  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  would 
agree  even  though  they  may  not  pub- 
licly be  in  the  position  to  do  so.  The 
second  thing  is  the  whole  Medicare 
area.  I  really  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  be  fooling  ourselves  about  what  is 
coming  down  the  road  in  this  Medi- 
care area. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Sen- 
ator WEICKER,  just  talked  about— and  I 
am  quoting— the  "onslaught  of  aging." 
Very  interesting  statistics:  When 
Social  Security  was  passed  the  average 
American  lived  to  be  58  years  old.  We 
now  live  to  be  an  average  of  74%.  No. 
one  conceived  of  that  when  Social  Se- 
curity was  passed.  But  by  the  end  of 
this  century  one-fourth  of  those  over 
the  age  of  65  will  be  over  the  age  of  85. 
We  are  going  to  have  sui  explosion  of 
need  of  long-term  care. 

When  we  look  at  the  demographic 
figures,  when  we  look  at  the  plight  of 
rural  and  urban  hospitals  alike,  when 
we  listen  to  oiu-  medical  community 
privately  confess  that  the  quality  and 
access  to  health  care  have  suffered  as 
a  result  of  our  using  Medicare  to  ad- 
dress oiu*  budget  concerns,  we  must 
question  what  we  are  doing  in  suggest- 
ing a  $3  billion  cut  in  Medicare.  And 
when,  we  hear  from  our  constituents 
that  they  are  increasingly  being 
denied  benefits,  that  they  are  t>eing 
discharged  earlier,  how  do  we  justify 
this  budget  figure?  It  is  my  sense  that 
we  are  reaching  the  point  where  we 
simply  cannot  serve  more  people  with 
fewer  dollars  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity and  access. 

We  are  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
try  to  argue  that  a  $3  billion  cut  in 
Medicare  will  not  effect  beneficiaries. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  long  been  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  the  aging  and  to 


health  care  in  this  country.  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  strong  state- 
ment he  is  making  in  this  proposal.  I 
respect  his  leadership  and  the  diligent 
work  of  his  staff  in  putting  together  a 
budget  resolution  that  is  doable.  And  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  Medicare  fig- 
ures will  be  substantially  lowered  in 
conference. 

But  as  we  consider  this  resolution 
and  as  we  anticipate  a  conference,  I 
must  say  that  my  support  of  this 
budget  is  not  a  vote  of  support  for  a  $3 
billion  cut  in  Medicare.  We  are  playing 
a  dangerous  game  with  health  care  in 
this  country.  Hospitals,  rural  and 
urban  alike,  are  struggling  to  keep 
their  doors  open.  Sicker  and  quicker  is 
the  name  of  the  game  for  benefici- 
aries. Substantial  cuts  in  Medicare 
have  been  enEw:ted  over  the  years,  and 
here  we  are  proposing  additional  cuts. 
Cuts  in  labor,  staffing,  salaries,  inven- 
tories, and  lengths  of  stay  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  hospitals. 

I  am  supportive  of  cost  containment. 
I  am  supportive  of  balancing  this 
budget.  And  Medicare  can  contribute 
to  thatr-but  not  at  a  $3  biUion  level.  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  it  is  necessary  to 
force  the  deterioration  of  health  care, 
to  promote  the  closing  of  hospitals  or 
to  deny  access  to  medical  services  in 
order  to  get  these  deficits  down. 

I  have  worked  toward  offering  a 
floor  amendment  that  would  reduce 
the  originally  proposed  $3.3  billion  cut 
by  $1  billion.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  for  supporting  in 
this  amendment  a  reduction  of  $300 
million.  It  is  a  good  start.  I  want  us  to 
do  better. 

And  finally,  the  cuts  in  transporta- 
tion and  community  development 
funding  are  too  severe.  The  Nation's 
cities  and  towns  just  lost  general  reve- 
nue sharing  and  much  of  their  flexibQ- 
ity  with  tax-exempt  bonds.  To  now 
impose  cuts  in  CDBG  and  UDAG  adds 
injury  to  insult.  Similarly,  our  trans- 
portation programs  have  already 
home  their  fair  share  of  spending  re- 
ductions. They  should  not  be  asked  to 
shoulder  this  load. 

At  a  minimum,  I  look  to  the  confer- 
ence to  keep  these  programs  at  a 
freeze  level.  CDBG  and  UDAG  serve 
both  low-  and  moderate-income  citi- 
zens and  aid  in  job  development;  along 
with  transportation,  these  programs 
should  be  reinforced  rather  than  cut 
back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  the 
floor.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  could  have  1 
more  minute,  I  would  appreciate  that 
very  much. 


Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  1  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor, and  then  I  have  to  allocate  mine 
carefiilly.  I  do  not  have  much  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  been  yielded  2  minutes  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  1 
minute  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  budget 
amendment,  but  with  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding. We  should  be  reducing  the 
deficit  much  more,  but  this  proposal  is 
the  best  that  has  any  chance  of  pass- 
ing the  Senate  now. 

What  are  the  good  points  about  this 
amendment?  First,  it  reduces  spending 
below  levels  proposed  by  President 
Reagan— below  what  the  President 
proposes.  We  should  be  doing  even 
more,  but  this  amendment  is  a  start. 
Second,  the  reductions  are  spread 
more  evenly— defense  and  domestic 
programs  both  suffer  a  Uttle.  Third, 
had  a  number  of  amendments  which 
were  in  the  wings  been  offered,  spend- 
ing would  have  been  higher  than  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment.  These 
amendments  would  have  been  support- 
ed by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. B\)urth,  it  puts  increases  for  de- 
fense spending  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  This  approach  should  be  appUed 
to  domestic  spending  as  well,  and  I 
hope  we  have  started  down  that  road. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  deficits  so 
high  now?  Here  is  why.  Our  wants 
have  outrun  our  willingness  to  pay  for 
them.  In  this  amendment  we  begin  to 
stop  this  business  as  usual  approach 
by  tying  defense  spending  Increases  to 
a  tax  increase  to  pay  for  it.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  for  this  innovation 
and  hope  it  is  applied  throughout  the 
budget. 

Having  praised  this  amendment,  let 
me  point  out  that  it  is  the  beginning 
not  the  end.  the  beginning  of  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  will  soon 
have  to  pass  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  That  requirement  will  spark  a 
fight  to  restore  the  across-the-board- 
cuts  provision  of  the  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act.  Now  that  we  have  had 
the  experience  of  passing  two  budgets 
without  this  discipline,  we  clearly  need 
that  kind  of  enforcement  mechanism. 
Last  year,  we  passed  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  projected  a  deficit  of  $154 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1987.  That  defi- 
cit will  actually  be  around  $200  billion. 
This  budget  projects  a  fiscal  year  1988 
deficit  of  $135  billion,  a  more  realistic 
estimate  is  $170  biUlon.  It  is  that 
figure  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in 
September,  if  we  restore  the  sequester 
provision.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that 
our  efforts  to  control  spending  are 
only  beginning. 

The  economy  may  force  our  hand. 
We  are  blessed  with  a  marvelously  re- 
silient and  vital  economy.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  has  undermined 


the  foundations  of  our  prosperity. 
Every  day  the  Nation's  media  report 
more  signals  that  we  are  treading  on 
thin  ice:  climbing  inflation,  rising  in- 
terest rates,  slower  growth,  deeper 
trade  deficits,  weak  currency.  We  do 
not  have  much  time  left,  if  any,  to  re- 
verse these  trends. 

This  budget  takes  a  first  step  toward 
such  a  reversal.  But  even  a  hesitant 
first  step  is  better  than  standing  still 
and  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
one  another.  We  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  more  later.  I  will  support 
those  efforts.  This  budget  will  give  us 
a  Uttle  more  time,  when  time  is  of  the 
essence.  And  for  that  reason,  I  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  revised  Chiles 
budget  plan.  Since  I  opposed  Chair- 
man Cbujes  version  of  the  budget 
before  these  recent  modifications,  and 
since  this  version  represents  one  of 
the  largest  tax  increases  in  the  history 
of  our  Government,  it  is  only  logical 
for  me  to  vote  against  this  budget 
amendment. 

Both  Government  spending  and  tax 
collections  are  Increased  by  nearly  $9 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1988  over  the 
last  Democratic  budget  proposal.  The 
consensus  recently  reached  by  the 
Senators  across  the  aisle  is  to  add 
nearly  $40  billion  in  tax  collections 
over  4  years  to  the  first  Chiles  budget 
plan.  The  total  of  imspeclfied  reve- 
nues which  this  bill  calls  for  in  fiscal 
year  1988  is  over  $18  biUion.  In  other 
words,  today  we  are  voting  for  an  $18 
billion  tax  increase  for  next  year. 

I  certainly  agree  that  if  we  must 
raise  taxes,  it  should  be  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  However,  this 
budget,  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  advo- 
cates of  increased  domestic  spending, 
provides  for  tax  increases  to  pay  for 
the  $45  billion  in  additional  domestic 
spending  which  this  budget  provides. 

Americans  have  had  enough.  They 
said  so  clearly  in  1984.  We  must  reduce 
Government  spending  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Increasing  taxes  is  not  what 
Americans  have  given  us  a  mandate  to 
do. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  budget  proposaL 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranldng  member  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  several  problems  with  the 
chairman's  budget:  The  defense 
number  fails  to  meet  America's  nation- 
al security  needs.  The  cuts  in  interna- 
tional affairs  will  decimate  assistance 
to  all  of  our  friends  and  alUes  abroad. 
There  is  little  hope  that  the  chair- 
man's plan  would  yield  the  proposed 
domestic  savings;  only  one-third  of 
those  reductions  are  to  be  reconciled. 

However,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
the  issue  of  tax  increases  and  the 
economy.  By  the  reading  the  commit- 
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tee  report,  one  oalsht  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  sole  cauw  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  wm  the  1981  tax  cuts. 
This  simply  is  not  the  truth.  The  com- 
bination of  severe  recession,  disinfla- 
tion and  higher  Federal  spending  Is 
the  real  cause  of  the  deficit. 

To  put  the  1981  tax  cut  in  perq)ec- 
Uve.  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  ONP 
were  20.1  percent,  the  highest  level  in 
post  World  War  n  history,  and  rising. 
ERTA  helped  return  the  tax  burden 
to  its  historical  level  and  caused  a  dra- 
matic improvonent  in  our  economy. 

Oovemment  receipts  as  a  percentage 
of  ONP  over  the  past  20  years  have 
averaged  18.6  percent,  and  outlays  21.4 
percent.  Today  revenues  stand  at  19.1 
percent  and  outlays  at  23.7  percent. 
Tha«fore.  while  revenues  are  above 
their  historic  average,  spending  has  in- 
creased more  dramatically. 

The  committee  budget  would  raise 
the  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  to  20.2  percent  of  ONP  by  1991. 
This  share  would  represent  the  largest 
tax  bite  since  the  peak  World  War  n 
years  of  1944  and  1945.  Such  a  large 
tax  burden  was  justified  during  World 
War  n— but  is  it  now?  I  thinlc  not. 

Budget  deficits  must  be  reduced.  But 
I  believe  that  tax  increases  are  a 
shortsighted  and  counterproductive 
solution.  Tax  increases  don't  attack 
the  true  impact  of  Federal  activity  on 
the  economy— that  is.  the  overall  level 
of  Oovemment  spending. 

Taxation  directly  and  powerfully  re- 
duces resources  available  to  private  in- 
dividuals to  purchase  goods,  to  invest 
and  to  save.  Conversely,  spending  re- 
duction releases  resources  that  can  be 
more  efficiently  in  the  private  sector 
by  American  workers,  consumers,  in- 
vestors, farmers,  and  small  business- 
men. Increased  taxation  crowds  out 
private  activity  Just  as  borrowing  does. 
However,  I  believe  that  taxes  damage 
private  activity  more  directly,  quickly 
and  effectively  than  borrowing. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  a  $100-billlon  tax  increase  won't 
hurt  a  $4-trilllon  economy.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  this  notion.  The  dollar 
amount  of  revenue  that  a  tax  raises 
maslcB  the  real  and  multiplied  impact 
that  tax  increases  have  on  economic 
growth. 

Although  the  budget  resolution  does 
not  specify  where  the  revenues  would 
be  raised.  I  submit  that  all  taxes- 
excise  taxes,  tax  rate  increases,  tax 
base  broadeners— reduce  economic  ac- 
tivity. There  is  little  argument  in  the 
economics  profession  that  taxes  have 
a  negative  economic  impact.  When  you 
tax  something— you  get  less  of  it. 

For  example,  raising  the  capital 
gains  tax  from  28  to  50  percent  would 
have  a  relatively  small  revenue 
impact— but  a  disasterous  economic 
impact  as  investors  refrain  from  realiz- 
ing capital  gains  and  the  fimds  for 
risk-investment  are  dramatically  re- 
duced. 


A  $5  oU  import  tax  would  raise  only 
$30.2  billion  over  4  years.  However,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  an  oU 
import  tax  would  reduce  real  ONP 
growth,  raise  civilian  unemployment 
and  increase  inflation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  movement  to  use  the  new  tax 
reform  law  to  raise  revenues.  Leading 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  pro- 
posed forgoing  the  personal  tax  rate 
cut  from  38.5  to  28  percent  in  1988. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  pro- 
poses a  retention  of  the  top  corporate 
tax  rate  at  40  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  must  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  American 
people  that  tax  reform  will  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  raise  taxes.  While 
the  committee  report  recommends 
that  personal  tax  rates  should  not  be 
raised— it  makes  no  recommendations 
for  corporate  tax  rates. 

Both  the  scheduled  reductions  in  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  rates  are 
essential  to  reducing  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital and  improving  the  international 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries. 
Personal  rate  cuts  reduce  the  cost  of 
capital  by  increasing  the  after-tax 
return  on  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Corporate  tax  rate  cuts  reduce 
the  cost  of  capital  by  improving  corpo- 
rate cash  flow  and  reducing  the 
"double  taxation"  on  investment 
income. 

The  steep  tax  rate  cuts  in  personal 
rates  to  28  percent  and  in  corporate 
rates  to  34  percent  is  the  only  reason 
that  tax  reform  will  increase  economic 
growth.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  which  would  prevent 
Congress  from  using  tax  reform  as  a 
disguised  effort  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  avoid  fiulher 
broadening  of  the  tax  base  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Broadening  the  tax  base 
without  reducing  tax  rates  would 
impair  the  economy.  The  tax  reform 
act's  base  broadening  provisions— if 
taken  in  Isolation— would  reduce  in- 
vestment and  economic  growth.  These 
include  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  elimination  of  the  capital 
gains  exclusion,  limitations  on  IRA 
contributions,  and  the  reduction  in  de- 
preciation {dlowances. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  was  basically  a  base 
broadening  tax  increase.  TEFRA  was 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history.  It  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  futility  of  tax 
increases  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  ad- 
ditional revenues  are  used  to  increase 
spending. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  now  talking 
about  a  budget  that  misses  the 
Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of  $108. 
If  we  are  going  to  miss  the  target- 
why  raise  taxes?  I  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty of  hitting  $108  without  some  rev- 
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enue-type  changes.  To  hit 
would  have  Incorporated  the  $13  bil- 
lion in  savings  from  the  President's 
asset  sales  and  credit  reforms  instead 
of  raising  taxes.  But  now,  we're  work- 
ing to  hit  $133  billion.  Clearly,  we 
don't  need  tax  increases  to  hit  this 
higher  target. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  American  economy 
will  generate  $300  billion  in  new  reve- 
nue over  the  next  4  years  according  to 
CBO,  assiuning  current  law.  I  think 
that  $300  billion  is  more  than  enough 
revenue  to  fund  the  critical  functions 
of  Oovemment.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  oiu-  economy  is  expand- 
ing at  a  health  rate.  First  quarter 
ONP  growth  has  a  robust  4.3  percent. 
Unemplojrment  has  dipped  to  6.6  per- 
cent: 12  million  new  Jobs  have  been 
created  since  1982.  The  outlook  for 
this  year  and  next  is  promising.  I 
think  all  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
economic  growth  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  make  any  progress  on  the  budget 
deficit.  Tax  increases  don't  increase 
economic  growth. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by 
people — not  corporations,  not  transac- 
tions, not  things— but  people.  The 
chairman's  $100  billion  tax  increase 
translates  into  $1,000  per  taxpayer. 
This  is  unacceptable.  Instead  of  tight- 
ening the  Federal  budget,  the  resolu- 
tion calls  for  tightening  the  family 
budget.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  to 
reduce  this  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  find  savings  to  hit  the 
$133  target. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
process  of  developing  a  budget  that 
can  command  a  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate  has  l>een  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult. The  plan  put  forward  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Chiles,  offers  sub- 
stantial compromises,  some  of  which  I 
welcome.  I  intend  to  support  it,  to 
move  the  process  forward  to  the  next 
stage.  I  have  deep  reservations,  howev- 
er, atx>ut  certain  aspects  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  believe  that  the  balance  and 
equity  of  the  package  as  a  whole  can 
be  significantly  improved  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  me  that  so  far 
there  has  been  no  cooperation  from 
the  administration.  Nor  have  they  of- 
fered a  realistic  contribution  to  the 
staggering  problem  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  The  administration's  budget 
requests  did  not  provide  a  credible 
starting  point  for  oiu-  deliberations  on 
the  budget.  The  President  claimed  to 
have  met  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  reduction  target  of  $108 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1988  but,  in  fact, 
he  was  the  first  to  back  away  from 
that  commitment.  According  to  the 
objective  estimates  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  deficit  in  the 
President's  budget  is  $134  billion.  I 


have  argued  that  the  Congress  should 
have  responded  by  sending  this  budget 
right  back  to  the  President— and 
should  have  required  him  either  to 
submit  a  budget  that  met  the  target  or 
to  admit  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 

Besides  trying  to  shift  the  blame  to 
the  Congress  for  failing  to  meet  the 
deficit  target,  the  administration  has 
steadfastly  refused  congressional  over- 
tures to  compromise.  The  administra- 
tion insists  on  a  budget  that  continues 
an  enormous  military  buildup  and  in- 
cludes huge,  imachlevable  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs— many  of  which  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected.  And 
while  the  President  denounces  taxes— 
despite  having  proposed  a  budget  that 
included  $18  billion  of  additional  reve- 
nues, there  has  never  been  a  recogni- 
tion on  his  part  that  somebody  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  bill  for  pursuing  a  mis- 
guided set  of  economic  policies  has 
come  due.  For  the  past  6  years  the 
country  has  paid:  first,  with  a  bmtal 
and  prolonged  recession— the  worst 
since  the  1930's.  Then,  throughout  the 
recovery,  we've  experienced  extremely 
high  real  interest  rates  and  unfavor- 
able exchange  rates,  which  have  dev- 
astated agriculture  and  a  wide  range 
of  American  industries.  Trade  deficits 
on  the  order  of  $170  billion  a  year  are 
rapidly  draining  our  economic  vitality. 
Now  we  face  the  possibility  of  fiui-her 
deterioration— and  the  distiu-bing  im- 
plications of  the  recent  rises  in  inter- 
est rates,  unless  we  act  forcefully  and 
credibly  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

In  my  view,  the  fiscal  1988  budget 
must  demonstrate  that  the  deficit  is 
firmly  headed  on  a  steadily  downward 
path.  The  prospects  for  sustained 
growth— and  for  the  international 
competitiveness  of  our  industries- 
would  improve  dramatically  with  a  dif- 
ferent mix  of  economic  policies. 
Major— and  genuine— reductions  in 
the  budget  deficit  must  be  matched  by 
monetary  policies  geared  to  reducing 
interest  rates  and  achieving  more  rea- 
sonable exchange  rates.  These  devel- 
opments, I'm  convinced,  would  bright- 
en the  general  economic  outlook  said 
strengthen  sectors  like  agriculture 
that  are  now  in  deep  distress. 

Besides  my  concern  about  the  deficit 
level  assimied  in  this  version  of  the 
budget  resolution,  I  am  very  troubled 
by  some  of  its  priorities.  In  particular, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  an  ad- 
ditional $7  billion  for  defense  in  1988, 
resulting  in  nearly  $30  billion  more  be- 
tween 1988-91.  This  coimtry  has  spent 
$2  trillion  on  defense  since  1980; 
except  for  interest  payments  on  the 
debt,  the  defense  component  of  the 
budget  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
any  other.  Under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  committee,  mili- 
tary spending  would  have  increased  by 
another  $1  trillion  over  the  next  4 
years.  If  we  hold  out  any  hope  at  all 
for  a  meaningful  agreement  on  arms 


control,  how  can  this  level  truly  be  in- 
sufficient? 

In  a  deficit  reduction  plan  that 
strives  for  balance,  defense  should 
contribute  substantial  savings.  But  in 
this  resolution,  defense  accoimts  for 
no  savings  in  1988  and  $56  billion— or 
about  18  percent  of  the  total  deficit  re- 
duction—over the  next  4  years.  Tacti- 
cally, I  am  sjrmpathetic  to  the  idea  of 
holding  a  share  of  the  defense  budget 
in  a  reserve  f  imd,  to  become  available 
only  If  the  President  approves  reve- 
nues to  pay  for  it.  But  I  find  the  level 
of  military  spending  represented  by 
this  budget  to  be  completely  imaccept- 
able,  and  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  settle  on  a  figure  much 
closer  to  what  was  recommended  by 
the  House. 

I'm  convinced  that  our  Nation's  se- 
curity would  be  maintained— indeed 
strengthened— with  a  military  budget 
that  forces  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  prioritize.  It  should  not  be  as- 
simied that  there  will  always  lie 
enough  money  to  continue  every 
weapons  system  or  research  program, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  activ- 
ity is  feasible  and  cost-effective.  As  a 
nation,  we  will  be  stronger— and 
safer— if  defense  resources  are  not 
squandered.  We  should  concentrate 
them  in  areas  which  genuinely  im- 
prove military  preparedness— not  on 
exotic  technologies  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  develop,  let  alone  procxue. 

I  further  believe  that  we  must  re- 
quire our  allies  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  to  begin  paying  a  larger  share 
of  their  own  defense  costs.  We  are  cur- 
rently spending  over  $100  billion  a 
year  to  provide  the  defense  umbrella 
for  them.  That  may  have  been  reason- 
able after  World  War  H.  But  today, 
when  we  are  nmning  budget  and  trade 
deficits  in  the  range  of  $170  billion  a 
year— much  of  that  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  tmd  Western  Evu-ope- 1  l>elieve 
it's  time  to  announce  that  the  free 
ride  is  over. 

In  key  areas  of  the  domestic  budget, 
the  new  plan  improves  upon  the  pro- 
posals reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. This  version  assiunes  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  savings  from  farm  programs  in 
fiscal  1988,  which  definitely  moves  in 
the  right  direction;  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  required  $1.6 
billion  of  savings  and  the  chairman's 
original  package  sought  $2  billion. 

I  fully  understand  the  concerns 
about  the  rising  level  of  farm  outlays. 
But  it  will  take  time  to  develop  more 
effective  programs  that  can  achieve 
real  and  permanent  savings.  With  the 
farm  economy  currently  on  the  edge 
of  collapse,  family  farmers  simply 
cannot  absorb  additional  losses  of 
income  and  remain  operational. 

I  was  chiefly  troubled  by  the 
amount  of  savings  required  from  farm 
programs  in  1988.  Because  the  1987 
crop  year  is  already  imderway,  much 
fiscal  1988  spending  on  farm  payments 


is  already  determined.  According  to 
the  Senate  resolution,  the  portion  of 
the  agriculture  budget  not  yet  com- 
mitted would  have  to  be  cut  by  20  per- 
cent to  achieve  the  savings  sought  in 
fiscal  1988.  From  the  conference,  I 
would  hope  to  see  an  outcome  closer 
to  the  House  level  of  $1  billion  in  sav- 
ings on  agriculture  programs  in  the 
first  year. 

The  revised  package  also  wisely 
modifies  provisions  affecting  the 
Power  Klarketing  Administrations 
[PMA'sl.  Customers  could  have  faced 
abrupt  increases  in  electricity  rates 
and  tremendous  uncertainty  about 
future  costs  if  the  terms  of  PMA  loan 
repayments  had  changed  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  budget  resolution. 
The  combination  of  straightline  amor- 
tization and  market  interest  rates 
pegged  to  1  year  Treasury  securities 
would  have  increased  wholesale  elec- 
tricity rates  from  14  to  54  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  region  involved. 

The  new  plan  also  drops  proposals 
for  grazing  fees,  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection fees,  and  reduced  cost-sharing 
to  local  areas  receiving  mineral  and 
timber  payments  from  the  Federal 
government.  I  support  these  changes, 
and  believe  they  are  properly  intended 
to  alleviate  the  potentially  adverse  ef- 
fects on  rural  areas. 

I  further  welcome  decisions  to  pro- 
vide additional  fimding  for  education 
and  health  programs.  Investments  in 
programs  like  chapter  1.  which  serve 
economically  and  educationally-disad- 
vantaged  children,  are  extremely 
worthwhile.  Ultimately,  helping  stu- 
dents at  an  early  stage  in  school  can 
spare  society  from  having  to  deal  with 
costly  problems  later  on.  And  I  favor 
the  inclusion  of  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion for  research  on  AIDS,  an  increase 
urged  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  to 
move  more  expeditiously  toward  a  vac- 
cine and  a  cure  for  this  deadly  disease. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  Imow,  I 
have  argued  strenuously  for  a  much 
more  aggressive  effort  to  collect  tax 
revenues  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  very  encouraged  that  this 
budget  measure  explicitly  recognizes 
the  value  of  such  activities.  It  pro- 
poses to  devote  an  additional  $475  mil- 
lion to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
to  permit  the  start  of  a  Federal  "Fair 
Share"  enforcement  program.  I'm  cer- 
tain that  if  properly  implemented,  this 
program  can  produce  at  least  the  $1.8 
billion  of  additional  revenues  assiuned 
by  the  budget  resolution— if  not  much 
more. 

From  my  own  experience  as  North 
Dakota's  tax  commissioner,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Fair  Share  Program  generat- 
ed $14  for  every  dollar  invested  in  en- 
forcement. Other  States  report  similar 
successes.  And  the  IRS  estimates  that, 
on  the  average,  each  additional  dollar 
spent  on  enforcement  will  yield  $9  of 
Federal  tax  revenues. 
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I  am  developing  legislation  that 
would  set  forth  the  ^edflc  compo- 
nents of  a  Federal  Fair  Share  Pro- 
gram, Including  increased  personnel  in 
examinations,  collections,  appeals, 
criminal  enforconoit.  processing  of 
returns,  and  taxpayer  service.  Addi- 
tional resources  should  also  be  devoted 
to  a  thorough  modernisation  of  IRS 
computer  systems  and  improvements 
in  the  use  of  document-matching.  The 
fiscal  1988  funding  level  anticipated  by 
the  budget  resolution  would  enable 
the  beginning  of  such  a  comprehensive 
initiative.  And  $25  million  of  the 
budget  proposal  is  intended  to  support 
a  nationwide  public  information  cam- 
paign, to  ensure  that  taxpayers  know 
that  mforcement  activity  is  increas- 
ing. 

With  the  passage  of  landmark  tax 
reform  legislation  that  should  make 
the  system  more  equitable,  it's  the 
perfect  time  to  strengthen  compliance 
and  assure  that  everyone  pajrs  a  fair 
share.  The  Federal  tax  gap,  which  is 
the  difference  between  what  taxpay- 
ers owe  and  what  they  voluntarily  pay, 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  billion.  In  my  view,  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  program  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  this  gap. 

The  deficit  confronts  us  with  a 
major  challenge,  and  some  very  tough 
choices.  We  won't  solve  the  problem 
with  a  business-as-usual  approach  to 
budgeting.  I  believe  some  fundamen- 
tally different  approaches,  particular- 
ly in  the  areas  of  defense  and  tax  com- 
pliance, could  be  extremely  benefi- 
cial—and go  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  As  we  look  beyond  this 
state,  toward  legislating  the  savings  re- 
quired by  the  budget  resolution,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
examine  these  ideas. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  yield  the 
floor. 

BUDGETS  ABKN 'T  BKTm  THK  SECOND  TUCK 
AROTTIfD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  some 
things  in  life  are  indeed  better  the 
second  time  around.  But  after  taking  a 
good  look  at  "Chiles  2,"  it's  pretty 
clear  budgets  aren't  among  them. 

While  this  "second  try"  does  redress 
some  of  the  inequities  in  funding  for 
the  West,  it  fails  to  solve  any  of  the 
other  major,  substantive  problems 
contained  in  the  original. 

And  worse  yet,  this  budget  com- 
pounds the  shortcomings  by  mandat- 
ing a  staggering  $137  billion  in  reve- 
nue increase  over  the  next  4  years— 
that's  approximately  $100  billion  more 
than  the  President's  budget  request. 
In  the  coming  year.  Congress  would 
have  to  find  close  to  $30  billion  in  rev- 
enues, this  would  mean  one  of  the 
highest  first  year  tax  increases  in  his- 
tory, and  it  would  come  at  a  time 
when  the  economy's  futiue  is  uncer- 
tain. 

For  example,  imder  Republican  lead- 
ership, the  fiscal  1985  Senate-passed 


budget  resolution  called  for  $10.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1985  revenue  increases 
with  a  total  of  $45.9  billion  over  3 
years,  and  the  fiscal  1986  resolution 
called  for  $1.1  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases, with  a  paltry  3-year.  $7.1  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes 

Perhaps  more  important,  if  Congress 
were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  raising 
$140  billion  in  taxes  over  the  next  4 
years,  tax  reform— as  enacted  into  law 
last  year- might  well  have  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  fly.  It  would  very  likely 
mean  that  some  people  around  here 
would  be  willing  to  break  the  pledge 
we  made  to  the  American  people:  to 
take  away  deductions,  but  lower  the 
rates.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
aroimd  here  and  let  that  happen. 

DEFENSE  mniBER  STILL  » ADEQUATE 

The  rationale  for  this  tax  increase  is 
twofold:  First,  it  allows  for  more 
money  for  defense;  and  second,  it  pro- 
vides more  money  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  hard  truth  is  that  the  of  the 
additional  money  generated  by  even 
more  taxes,  defense  would  get  only 
enough  to  cover  inflation— and  that  is 
for  the  first  year  only.  After  that,  na- 
tional security  fimding  would  decline 
year  after  year. 

Chairman  Chiles  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  defense  budget  that  no  defense- 
minded  Democrat  could  support.  After 
calling  for  zero  real  growth  in  his  own 
markup  sessions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  a  plan  that  called 
for  nearly  5  percent  negative  real 
growth  in  defense  outlays.  Now  we  see 
a  hastly  conceived  IDemocratic  substi- 
tute that  once  again  claims  that  it  rep- 
resents zero  real  growth. 

Who  are  we  kidding.  As  we  meet 
here  today.  United  States  arms  control 
negotiators  are  sitting  down  with  their 
Soviet  counterparts  in  Geneva.  Would 
that  be  happening  if,  over  the  past  6 
years,  we  had  followed  the  kind  of  na- 
tional security  strategy  that  would  be 
dictated  by  the  "Chiles  2"  budget?  I 
don't  think  so. 

The  UJS.  Government  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  procuring  certain  weapons 
systems,  to  maintaining  a  certain  man- 
power level,  to  keeping  commitments 
to  our  allies  abroad.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, even  with  the  marginal  increase 
for  defense  provided  by  Chiles  2,  we 
simply  would  not  lie  able  to  meet  these 
commitments.  Procurement  accounts 
would  have  to  be  reduced  significantly, 
some  weapons  programs  terminated, 
forces  would  have  to  be  reduced,  and 
there  would  be  less  fljing  and  steam- 
ing hours  to  keep  our  forces  in 
combat-ready  condition. 

I  don't  think  there's  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  wants  to  see  this  country 
placed  in  that  kind  of  jeopardy.  We've 
been  told  time  and  time  again  over  the 
last  few  months  that  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem  was  to  first, 
cut  defense;  second,  add  taxes;  or 
third,    change    the    Gramm-Rudman 


targets.  This  simply  is  not  true.  Our 
Nation's  legitimate  seciurity  needs 
should  not  be  held  hostage  for  the 
sake  of  massive  increases  in  nonde- 
f  ense  spending. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Chiles  2 
budget  falls  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  savings  that  could  be  made  in 
domestic  programs— in  fact,  it  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction  putting  back 
money  for  an  array  of  programs. 

But  we've  got  to  come  to  terms  with 
life  as  it  is.  This  Nation  has  an  accu- 
mulated Federal  debt  of  $2.3  trillion. 
We  simply  can't  ignore  that  fact.  And 
turning  back  to  the  days  when  the 
only  answer  to  our  deficit  problem  was 
to  raise  taxes  won't  solve  the  problem. 
In  fact,  it  could  create  a  whole  new 
set. 

Any  Senator  who  votes  for  the 
Chiles  2  budget  should  know  that 
what  he  is  doing  is  looking  backward, 
to  the  bad  old  days.  And  he  opens  him- 
self—legitimately—to that  phrase,  tax 
and  tax,  spend  and  spend.  It  will  be 
heard,  and  aptly  so  over  and  over 
again. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Chiles  2 
budget,  and  give  Republicans  the  op- 
portunity to  supply  some  budget  solu- 
tions that  meet  this  Nation's  needs 
and  face  this  Nation's  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time 
that  the  driving  force  behind  our  in- 
ability to  control  the  deficit  is  the  un- 
realistic levels  of  the  defense  request, 
year  after  year. 

And  not  necessarily  because  the  de- 
fense budget  is  so  high  in  and  of  itself. 
But  because  the  more  we  spend  on  de- 
fense, the  more  we  end  up  spending 
for  everything  else. 

The  bottom  line  keeps  getting 
higher  and  higher. 

We  have  a  perfect  case  in  point 
before  us  right  now.  When  this  budget 
came  out  of  the  committee,  it  had  a 
reasonable  defense  number. 

And  because  the  defense  number 
was  reasonable— and  stringent— the 
chairman  had  the  moral  authority  for 
being  equally  frugal  with  the  rest  of 
the  budget. 

But  then  somehow  business  as  usual 
took  hold. 

We  started  negotiating  for  more 
spending  across  the  board. 

We  added  back  billions  for  defense, 
and  so  we  had  to  increase  domestic 
spending,  when  what  we  should  have 
done  was  be  scrupulous  with  both. 

The  chairman  was  very  persuasive, 
and  made  cogent  arguments  in  com- 
mittee for  why  the  defense  number 
should  be  $289  billion. 

Not  only  is  the  new  and  much 
higher  level  of  $301  billion  imprudent 
for  the  defense  budget  itself,  but  look 
what  it  has  done  to  the  rest  of  the 
budget! 


By  cutting  a  deal  on  defense,  it  cre- 
ated a  rising  tide  that  raised  all  spend- 
ing. 

There  is  really  no  change  between 
this  budget,  and  what  we  did  the  last  6 
years. 

The  only  real  difference  is  that  over 
the  last  6  years,  we  paid  for  more 
spending  with  asset  sales,  which  we 
never  ended  up  selling. 

And  now  this  year,  because  we  have 
outlawed  asset  sales— and  rightfully 
so.  in  my  view— we  raise  taxes  instead, 
which  is  not  right,  in  my  view. 

I  think  both  are  wrong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

If  we  are  going  to  shrink  the  deficit, 
we  have  to  start  with  spending. 

And  if  we  start  with  spending,  we 
have  to  l>e  fair. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  the 
farmers  in  my  State  of  Iowa  to  have 
their  income  cut  by  5  percent,  and 
then  watch  not  only  the  defense 
budget  go  up  when  it  isn't  Justified, 
but  to  have  to  pay  higher  taxes,  to 
boot. 

That  is  a  triple  whammy.  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
support  it. 

FUNDING  POR  LABOR  SUBCOUnTTEE  BILL  ON 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
address  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  regard- 
ing funding  for  a  special  initiative  on 
Jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

As  the  chairman  iuiows,  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  youth  is  at  a 
scandalously  high  level. 

The  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources  Commit- 
tee is  currently  working  on  legislation 
to  address  this  critical  problem. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
budget  resolution  can  accommodate 
this  initiative  which  is  so  important  to 
the  welfare  of  thousands  of  youth  dis- 
advantaged men  and  women  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  aware  that  I  share  his  deep 
concern  on  this  issue.  Unemployment 
among  young  people  in  this  country  is 
indeed  a  scandal  and  that  is  why  the 
budget  plan  which  we  have  produced 
promotes  investments  in  economic 
power— the  ability  to  deliver  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans  on 
a  sustainable  basis. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
know  that  there  would  be  no  budget 
point  of  order  on  his  legislation  based 
on  budget  resolution  levels,  if  it  is  an 
authorization  subject  to  appropria- 
tion. 

Second,  there  are  different  funding 
levels  for  function  500  in  the  House 
and  Senate  budgets.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
has  my  assurances  that  in  conference 
and  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  ensure 
funding  for  this  crucial  national  prior- 
ity. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  this  budget  sub- 
stitute. It  not  only  strikes  a  proper 
balance  in  spending  for  the  Western 
States  of  our  Nation,  but  also  provides 
a  realistic  level  of  defense  spending 
and  recognizes  certain  other  si>ending 
priorities  that  are  important  to  the 
Nation's  economic  health  and  prosper- 
ity. 

The  budget  that  is  before  us.  as 
amended,  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
budget  we  could  develop  at  this  time. 
It  is  more  realistic  and  effective  than 
the  President's  budget  and  it  is  clearly 
the  best  alternative  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  at  this  time.  It 
corrects  major  problems  and  it  ad- 
dresses important  needs  that  we  as  a 
nation  now  face. 

DEriCIT  REDUCTION 

This  revised  budget  plan  balances 
the  budget  by  1991.  It  reduces  the  def- 
icit by  $37  billion  in  1988.  It  lowers 
total  national  debt  by  $106  billion 
more  than  the  President's  budget  over 
4  years.  And,  it  meets  the  targets 
called  for  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Perhaps  most  importantly  this 
budget,  while  it  attacks  the  structural 
deficit  and  limits  overall  spending  to 
less  than  the  President's  budget,  it 
still  promotes  investments  in  our  econ- 
omy by  providing  needed  funding  to 
self-help  programs  that  will  result  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
Americans.  Specifically  it  provides  in- 
vestments in  education  and  training, 
providing  more  graduate  engineering 
fellowships,  dislocated  worker  pro- 
grams, dropout  prevention,  and  voca- 
tional education.  Education  programs 
would  be  increased  by  $2.2  billion,  in- 
cluding an  increase  for  Head  Start. 
Job  programs  would  climb  $700  mil- 
lion. This  amendment  establishes  a 
commitment  to  improved  science  and 
teclmology,  including  manufacturing 
technology,  simulators  and  training, 
general  science  research,  the  space  sta- 
tion and  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  Space  and  science  programs 
would  increase  by  $1.3  billion.  This 
amendment  provides  incentives  to 
expand  trade,  through  small  business 
trade  centers  and  Improved  monitor- 
ing of  unfair  trade  practices.  This 
amendment  also  provides  for  the 
health  care  of  the  Nation.  It  provides 
increases  of  $400  million  in  assistance 
to  the  homeless,  $150  million  for  child 
care,  $200  million  for  Medicaid,  $150 
million  for  the  WIC  Program,  and 
$900  billion  for  AIDS  research.  At  the 
same  time  this  amendment  also  pro- 
vides investments  to  reform  welfare 
programs,  by  reducing  longrun  welfare 
dependency  and  programs  to  improve 
job  skills  for  dislocated  disadvantaged 
workers. 


DEFENSE 

The  level  of  defense  spending  Is  set 
at  $302  billion  providing  for  zero  real 
growth— the  same  level  as  in  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Just 
yesterday,  and  the  same  figure  called 
for  in  the  House  reauthorization  bill. 

WESTERN  AMENDKENT 

This  budget  substitute  also  strikes  a 
fair  balance  in  Important  programs 
relied  on  by  the  West. 

We  in  the  West  have  a  colorful  his- 
tory, shaped  by  the  very  land  itself. 
The  mountains,  grasslands,  rivers,  and 
deserts  have  given  rise  to  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  development 
that  have  shaped  the  Western  charac- 
ter. 

There  is  a  longstanding  recognition 
by  the  Congress  that  the  Western 
States  are  unique  in  that  they  contain 
most  of  our  public  lands  and  minerals. 
I  don't  believe  the  Budget  Committee 
intentionally  intended  inequitably  to 
reduce  Important  Western  programs. 
Unfortimately,  this  was  the  result  of 
its  action.  I  appreciate  Chairman 
Chiles'  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
me  and  my  colleagues  from  the  West 
in  correcting  this  inequity.  I  wish  the 
administration  was  as  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  concerns  of  the  Western 
States. 

Our  amendment  would  reduce  by  60 
percent  over  4  years  the  major  cuts 
that  the  committee  proposed  for  West- 
em  related  programs.  For  fiscal  years 
1988-91,  the  committee  recommended 
cuts  of  $2,699  billion.  The  amendment 
reduces  that  figure  to  $1.13  billion.  It 
contains  no  specific  policy  assump- 
tions  and  leaves  such  action  appropri- 
ately to  the  authorizing  committee. 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  realize 
the  additional  savings  we  need  without 
Jeopardizing  programs  so  Important  to 
the  Western  States.  These  Include 
user  fees  on  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  cost  recovery  for  the  Energy 
Regulatory  and  Energy  Information 
Administrations,  cuts  in  the  Tongass 
Timber  Management  Program,  in- 
creased offshore  oil  and  gas  receipts, 
and  selective  cuts  in  other  programs. 

Two  of  the  most  critical  programs  to 
the  West  in  terms  of  budget  impact 
are  State  share  of  Federal  receipts 
from  mineral,  timber,  and  public  lands 
receipts,  and  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations [PMA's].  Unfortunately 
the  Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
sharply  reduce  the  States'  share  of  re- 
ceipts and  seU  off  the  PMA's.  This 
proposed  action  by  the  administration 
mirrors  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
Interest  of  the  Western  States  and  Is 
foolhardy  public  policy.  Our  amend- 
ment would  correct  this  situation. 
Even   the   Republican-led   Senate   in 

years  past  has  recommended  cuts  or 

"savings"  in  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources area  that  are  far  greater  than 

what  we  recommended  today. 
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State-shared  receipts  are  one  of  the 
most  Important  sources  of  revenue  in 
the  Western  States  and  represent  a 
long-held  understanding  between  the 
Psderal  Oovemment  and  the  region. 

State  and  local  government  shares 
of  Federal  mining,  timber,  grazing. 
recreation,  and  other  public  land  re- 
source-related reoripts  were  designed 
to  fmnrMMWit*  public  land  States  for 
continued  Federal  ownership  of  land 
and  mineral  resources,  and  the  dimin- 
ished tax  base  and  limits  to  develop- 
ment created  by  such  ownership. 

State-shared  receipt  programs  were 
basic  to  the  congressional  compromise 
which  led  to  Federal  retention  of  vast 
parcels  of  Federal  land  and  mineral  in- 
terests In  the  Western  States.  State- 
shared  receipts  are  an  important  reve- 
nue source  for  impact  assistance,  roads 
and  highways,  sewer  and  water,  educa- 
tion, and  other  public  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  support  the  indxis- 
tries  and  workers  engaged  in  develop- 
ment activities  of  Federal  lands. 

Western  States  spend  large  amounts 
of  their  own  money  for  planning,  ac- 
commodation and  regulation  of  Feder- 
al land  and  mineral  resource  develop- 
ment and  management. 

The  proper  management  of  public 
lands  and  minerals,  and  the  consider- 
atton  and  protection  of  national  inter- 
ests in  the  development  of  those  re- 
sources, require  reasonable  Federal  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  fimds  simi- 
lar to  other  Federal  property  or  re- 
source management  programs.  Con- 
gressional authorities  for  State  and 
local  shares  of  Federal  receipts  have 
historically  and  consistently  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  gross  receipts  and 
not  net  receipts— receipts  less  adminis- 
tra^on  costs. 

The  economy  of  New  Mexico  is  very 
dependent  upon  these  receipts.  Oil 
and  gas  represents  the  overwhelming 
share  of  the  State's'  revenues.  New 
Mexico,  therefore,  is  justifiably  con- 
cerned with  the  decline  of  the  oU  and 
gas  industry  and  the  potential  reduc- 
ti<m  oS.  mineral  receipts.  Just  this  past 
fiscal  year,  receipts  from  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  Federal  lands  fell  from  $187 
to  $113  million.  And  the  State  predicts 
a  further  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1987 
to  $70  million.  To  take  administration 
costs  from  the  State  share  would  fur- 
ther diminish  those  receipts  by  more 
than  20  percent.  New  Mexico  cannot 
afford  such  losses.  It  is  not  the  time 
for  the  Oovemment  to  break  its  long- 
standing commitment  to  these  West- 
em  States.  This  is  a  policy  we  just 
cannot  accept.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  States  such 
as  mine  and  has  acted  accordingly, 
pown  makkrhig  apmui  istkatiows 

The  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tions [PMA'sl  have  historically  sup- 
plied electric  power  to  consumers 
throughout  the  country.  At  issue  is 


the  repayment  policy  of  the  FKIA's. 
The  current  policy  has  been  in  force 
for  decades.  It  produces  electric  rates 
that  are  as  low  as  possible  while  ensur- 
ing full  and  timely  repayment  of  the 
Federal  investment  in  these  projects, 
plus  interest.  Rates  are  set  to  recover 
all  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric facilities.  Power  customers  also 
repay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  irriga- 
tion associated  with  these  multipiu*- 
pose  projects. 

Like  a  home  mortgage,  current  pay- 
ments by  the  PMA's  to  the  Treasury 
are  made  annually  and  remain  rela- 
tively constant,  with  the  proportion  of 
interest  and  principal  in  each  payment 
period  varying.  Some  flexibility  in 
year-to-year  payments  is  allowed 
under  the  current  system  to  account 
for  varying  hydrologlc  conditions, 
such  as  drought,  that  are  beyond 
human  control.  Nevertheless,  the 
entire  Federal  investment  must  be 
repaid  within  50  years.  There  is  no 
possibility  for  permanent  deferral  of 
this  absolute  obligation.  Today,  all  five 
PMA's  are  on  or  ahead  of  schedule  in 
meeting  their  repayment  obligations. 

New  Mexico  citizens  benefit  greatly 
from  the  two  PMA  projects  that 
supply  power  to  the  State— the  Colora- 
do River  Storage  project  and  the  Rio 
Grande  project.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  today,  which  pre- 
serves the  flexibility  of  the  PBi4A's  to 
repay  this  existing  debt  as  reasonable 
interest  rates,  the  consumers  of  New 
Mexico  will  face  a  40-percent  increase 
in  rates  from  the  Rio  Grande  project 
and  a  20-percent  increase  from  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  project. 

Other  Western  programs  under  this 
amendment  include  grazing  fees, 
recreation  user  fees,  onshore  oU  and 
gas  leasing,  and  fimding  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Each  of  these 
programs  is  important  to  Western 
States  and  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  President  this  amendment  as  it 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  Western 
States  and  the  domestic  and  national 
security  needs  of  the  Nation  is  a  work- 
able blueprint  for  the  Congress  at  this 
time.  It  effectively  attacks  deficit  re- 
duction and  it  provides  for  our  securi- 
ty and  growth  where  we  need  it.  It  is 
also  preferable  to  the  President's 
budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated,  I  will  vote  for  the  re- 
vised budget  plan  offered  by  Senator 
Chiles  because  I  believe  it  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible proposal— under  the  most 
difficult  of  circumstances— that  will 
provide  real  reduction  in  the  deficit. 
While  the  plan  provides  for  over  $20 
billion  in  new  revenues— and  I  sincere- 
ly praise  my  colleague  from  Florida 
for  this— I  believe  that  the  revenue 
level  is  the  only  shortcoming  in  it. 
However,  we  all  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  act  responsibly  when 


it  comes  to  revenues  and  to  deficit  re- 
duction—leaves the  chairman  with  few 
realistic  alternatives.  The  plan  is  a  fair 
one  and  reflects  a  consensus  on  what 
is  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  with 
credible  spending  cuts  and  credible 
levels  of  revenue.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
reach  a  lower  deficit.  But  that  takes 
more  revenues  and  the  votes  are  not 
there  to  do  that.  If  the  President 
acted  responsibly,  more  could  be  done. 
Instead,  he  has  acted  with  disdain 
toward  the  budget  process.  He  is  still 
compalgnlng  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  deficit.  It's  aU  the  Con- 
gress' fault  in  his  view.  I  say:  It's  time 
he  put  the  country  first  instead  of  pol- 
itics. 

I  view  this  compromise  budget  as  the 
Holllngs  plan  without  a  higher  reve- 
nue number.  Last  week,  I  voted 
against  the  original  budget  plan  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  because  I  be- 
lieved some  of  its  priorities  were  mis- 
placed. These  problems  have  been  cor- 
rected. First,  the  defense  and  the  edu- 
cation budgets  have  been  significantly 
increased;  second,  cuts  in  Federal 
workers  pay  and  benefits  have  been 
significantly  eased;  third,  new  taxes 
have  been  increased  from  $11.3  billion 
to  $20.3  billion;  and  fourth,  proposed 
cuts  in  programs  such  as  CDBG. 
UDAG,  and  Agriculture  have  been 
lessened. 

The  budget  plan  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee—and which  is  the  only  one  to 
receive  bipartisan  support— laid  the 
groundwork  for  this  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve that  eventually  the  Congress  will 
sign  on  fully  with  my  proposals  in 
much  the  same  way  that  my  budget 
freeze  proposal  has  become  basic  to  all 
budget  plans.  Let  me  take  some  time 
to  explain  my  budget  plan— and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  table  de- 
scribing the  plan  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  First,  for  national 
defense,  the  plan  provides  for  budget 
increases  each  year  equal  to  the  rate 
of  inflation.  It  is  essential  that  man- 
power and  readiness  reauirements  and 
Reserve/National  Guard  improve- 
ments as  well  as  most  of  the  strategic 
and  conventional  force  improvements 
be  funded  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  Any  fxmding  level  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  would  seriously 
imperil  all  of  these  efforts.  For  1988, 
the  plan  provides  for  $302.7  billion  in 
budget    authority— an    increase    over 

1987  of  $13.1  billion— and  $293.5  bU- 
lion  in  outlays— an  increase  of  $14  bil- 
lion over  1987.  These  totals  require  a 
$9.1  billion  cut  in  budget  authority 
and  $4.8  billion  cut  in  outlays  from  the 
President's  budget  request. 

Second,  the  plan  emphasizes  the 
critical  needs  of  education,  science. 
and  technology,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  less  fortunate  in  our  society.  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  it  includes  increases 
in  budget  authority  of  more  than  $2 
billion  above  the  CBO  baseline— more 
than  $6.5  billion  above  the  President's 
request— for  these  activities.  Over  the 

1988  to  1991  period,  these  initiatives 
total  $13  billion  in  budget  authority 
above  the  CBO  baseline.  In  addition  to 
funding  all  education  programs  at  the 
current  services  level,  the  plan  pro- 
vides an  extra  $900  million  to  the  CBO 
baseline  in  budget  authority  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs— pri- 
marily for  chapter  1— and  an  extra 
$800  million  to  the  CBO  baseline  in 
budget  authority  for  higher  educa- 
tion—primarily in  Pell  grants  and  col- 


lege work  study  funds.  In  addition,  it 
provides  full  inflation  protection  for 
all  means-tested  programs. 

Third,  the  plan  assumes  rebasing  of 
the  Medicare  Program— recalculating 
Medicare's  prospective  payment  rates 
using  more  recent  data.  This  will  save 
$3.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $18 
billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1988-91 
Dcriod* 

Fourth,  the  plan  provides  for  savings 
of  $15.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  in 
other  domestic  programs  and  a  total 
of  $72.3  billion  over  the  1988-91 
period.  These  reductions  are  based 
principally  on  a  budget  freeze  in  many 
of  the  functions  with  deeper  cuts  in 
several  fxmctions  based  upon  program 
priorities.  These  include  reductions  in 
such  areas  as:  foreign  aid  and  the 
Exim  bank,  energy  R&D,  forest  serv- 
ice roads,  farm  price  support  initia- 
tives, transit  operating  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  legislative  branch  oper- 
ations, and  Government  travel. 

Fifth,  the  plan  assiunes  most  of  the 
loan  asset  sales  recommended  by  the 
President— $4.1  billion— along  with  re- 
financing of  $7.3  billion  in  REA  loans. 
The  revenues  assumed— for  iUustra- 
tive  purposes— in  the  budget  plan  can 
be  divided  into  two  segments.  The  first 
deals  with  excise  and  base  broadening 
taxes  and  changes  to  the  1986  Tax 
Act.  These  provide  for  $33.7  billion  in 
revenues  in  1988  and  $126.1  billion 
over  the  1988-91  period.  The  second 
deals  with  a  value  added  tax  [VAT] 
that  is  incorporated  in  the  plan  that 
would  be  effective  January  1.  1989. 
The  VAT.  along  with  offsets  created 
by  the  plan's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Medicare  tax  of  1.45  percent  and  to 
fund  a  new  catastrophic  health  pro- 
gram, will  provide  for  total  revenues  of 
$53.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$172.8  billion  over  the  1989-91  period. 
The  revenues  assumed  in  the  plan 
are  as  follows: 

First,  $5  billion  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$27.9  billion  from  fiscal  year  1988 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

Second,  an  oil  import  fee  of  $10  per 
barrel— producing  $14.8  billion  in  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $42.9  bil- 
Uon  from  fiscal  year  1988  through 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Third,  extension  of  the  telephone 
tax— providing  $1.3  billion  in  revenues 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $8.7  billion 
from  fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Fourth,  a  reduction  of  business  ex- 
pense deductions  from  the  current  80 
percent  to  50  percent— producing  $1.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $9.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Fifth,  retention  of  the  top  corporate 
rate  at  40  percent  in  1988— saving  $8.2 
billion  in  1988  and  $5.5  bUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1989  for  a  savings  of  $13.7  billion 
over  the  2  years. 
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sixth,  an  increase  In  the  percentage 
of  the  contract  completion  cost 
method— savings  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $5.7  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1988  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

Seventh,  other  revenues  of  $1.4  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $17.5  bO- 
llon  over  fiscal  year  1988-91  that  could 
be  derived  from  excise  taxes  such  as 
fuel  taxes  or  extension  of  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  to  all  public  enu>loyee8. 

Regarding  the  VAT.  we  should 
Ignore  the  inevitable  hue  and  cry  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  a  regressive 
tax— that  it  will  do  Irreparable  harm 
to  our  economy.  Nonsense.  Essentially. 
all  of  our  European  allies  and  many 
Asian  nations  have  a  VAT.  So  crippled 
are  their  economies  that  they  are  com- 
peting lis  into  the  groimd. 

The  VAT  proposed  in  the  plan 
would  exempt  food,  health  care,  and 
housing.  This  will  largely  mitigate  the 
impact  of  the  VAT  on  low-income  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  those  on  a  fixed 
income.  It  would  also  have  the  salu- 
tary side  effect  of  breaking  the  nm- 
away  consumption  spending  that  is 
fueling  our  trade  deficits.  The  VAT 
proposal  in  the  plan  Includes  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Medicare  portion 
of  the  Social  Security  tax— the  1.45 
percent  that  Is  paid  for  the  hospital 
portion  of  Medicare— be  eliminated  in 
two  phases:  First,  reduce  the  1.45  per- 
cent to  0.45  percent  in  1989;  and 
second,  completely  eliminate  it  in 
1990.  This  phase-out  would  cover  the 
employee's  payment  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployer's payment  of  the  tax. 

Additionally,  the  plan  proposes  that 
the  revenues  from  the  VAT  be  used  to 
pay  for  a  national  catastrophic  health 
plan.  The  President  has  proposed  such 
a  plan,  and  many  in  Congress  have 
embraced  the  concept.  The  plan  pro- 
poses to  set  an  average  deductible  of 
$1.000— scaled  according  to  income  as 
worked  out  by  the  Finance  Commit- 

In  1989,  the  first  year  of  the  tax. 
revenues  will  be  $82  billion.  The  off- 
sets for  the  Medicare  tax  would  be 
about  $28.9  billion.  Thus,  the  total 
impact  of  the  VAT  would  be  $53.1  bil- 
lion. Through  1991,  the  overall  gain  in 
revenues  resulting  from  the  VAT  pro- 
posal would  be  $172.8  billion. 

It  should  be  made  clear:  The  VAT  is 
not  a  tax  to  finance  new  programs.  All 
VAT  revenues  should  be  earmarked 
strictly  for  reduction  of  the  deficit 
and,  eventually  retirement  of  the  debt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
illustrating  VAT  taxes  in  other  coun- 
tries be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


VAT  tax  in  other  countrie*  ' 
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lir.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  one 
crttldnB  vidoed  In  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee agatnat  the  HolUnga  plan  was 
that  the  economy  could  not  take  the 
Jolt  of  a  large-«cale  deficit  reduction 
Idui  without  drastically  slowing  down 
or  ending  economic  growth.  However, 
some  past  budget  resolutions  have  pro- 
vided for  significantly  larger  or  similar 
deficit  reduction  efforts.  A  comparison 
of  the  HollingB  plan  with  the  fiscal 
year  1963  resolution  reported  by  the 
Republican  minority  is  noteworthy. 
The  3-year  budget  plan  envisioned  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  resolution 
called  for  $415.9  billion  In  deficit  re- 
ductl<»— including  $75.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  plan  included 
$95  billion  In  new  revenues.  In  com- 
parison, the  Holllngs  plan  proposes 
$295.4  billion  in  deficit  reduction  for 
its  first  3  years— about  70  percent  of 
that  envisioned  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
resoluticni.  And.  the  Holllngs  plan  has 
$62.7  billion  In  first  year  reductions 
compared  to  the  proposed  1983  level  of 
$75.9  bOllon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  listing  these  figures  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 
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Further,  the  reductions  in  the  Hol- 
llngs plan  are  1.3  percent  of  ONP  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  1.9  percent  of 
ONP  over  the  3-year  period.  The  re- 
ductions in  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  resolution  are  essentially 
double  that  of  the  Holllngs  plan— 2.2 
percent  in  1983  and  3.7  percent  over 
the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  compro- 
mise plan  deserves  the  support  of  the 
full  Senate.  It  is  a  real  budget  and  the 
proposed  deficit  of  $133.6  billion  is 
based  on  real  numbers.  If  the  Presi- 
dent can  cast  aside  his  partisanship 
and  get  in  the  game  and  talk  real  reve- 
nues—we can  have  a  balanced  budget 
by  1991.  We  need  to  start  paying  our 
bills  and  stop  burdening  future  gen- 
erations  with  our  excesses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  P>resident, 
the  Chiles  budget  resolution  proposes 
to  spend  $500  million  on  a  Clean  Air 
Initiative.  The  program's  piupose  is  to 
subsidize  the  introduction  of  clean 
coal  technologies,  in  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  posed  by  acid  rain. 

Before  the  Senate  agrees  to  this 
plan,  we  need  to  look  at  what  we  will 
be  buying.  Will  the  proposed  program 
live  up  to  its  "Clean  Air"  billing?  Or 
will  we  be  simply  raining  more  red  ink 
of  the  taxpayers? 

There  Is  no  doubt  acid  rain  is  killing 
our  fish  and  wildUfe,  polluting  our 
lakes  and  streams  and  contributing 
toward  forest  dieback  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  North  America.  An  effort  to  control 
the  ravages  of  acid  rain  control  re- 
quires reduction  of  SO>  and  NO,  emis- 
sions. We  have  the  control  technology 
necessary  to  significantly  reduce  these 
emissions.  We  must  act  now  to  deploy 
these  technologies  and  begin  to  re- 
solve the  serious  problem  of  acid  rain. 

Recently.  President  Reagan  and  Ca- 
nadian Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
agreed  to  meet  the  goals  outlined  in 
the  United  States-Canadian  Joint 
report  of  special  envoys  on  acid  rain. 
This  report  calls  for  a  $5  bUllon  pro- 
gram to  deploy  coal-cleaning  technol- 
ogies to  reduce  Eu:idic  precipitation. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  endorsed  the  envojTs'  report, 
it  Is  important  to  note  that  a  clean 
coal  program  does  little  to  mitigate 
the  immediate  effects  of  acid  rain. 

The  fact  is.  the  Oovemment  is  al- 
ready funding  an  expensive  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  with  little 
to  no  effect  on  acid  rain.  The  99th 
Congress    appropriated    $400   million 


out  of  $750  million  set-aside  for  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  only  two  out  of  the 
nine  projects  selected  under  the  pro- 
gram would  result  in  immediate  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  acidic  precipita- 
tion In  the  Northeast  and  Canada. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
pour  good  money  after  bad  and  contin- 
ue funding  DOE  clean  coal  technology 
demonstration  projects.  It  Is  disingen- 
uous to  do  so  in  the  name  of  acid  rain 
control. 

Mr.  President,  a  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogy Program  which  does  not  reduce 
acid  rain  precursors  is  not  worth  pur- 
suing. A  Clean  Coal  Program  which  Is 
not  combined  with  significant  require- 
ments to  reduce  SOi  and  NO.  emis- 
sions Is  not  an  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  combine 
clean  coal  funding  with  responsible 
legislation  to  control  the  emissions 
which  cause  acid  rain.  Our  environ- 
ment cannot  afford  an  effort  to  sink 
millions  into  another  ineffective  long- 
term  solution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  our 
original  budget  plan  assumed  $54  mil- 
lion in  savings  reconciled  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  the  result  of  re- 
ductions in  fimding  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion [NOAA].  The  revised  budget  re- 
duces these  reconciliation  savings  by 
$10  million  to  $44  million  to  permit 
continuation  of  the  Saltonstall-Kenne- 
dy  Fisheries  Development  Grants  P»ro- 
gram. 

This  grant  program  has  benefited 
the  seafood  industry  and  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer in  a  number  of  significant  ways 
by  funding  important  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  across  the  coun- 
try. The  revised  budget  contemplates 
continued  funding  for  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  grants  in  1988. 

comnnnTT  developkemt 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  comments  for 
the  Record  on  the  budgetary  assiunp- 
tions  relating  to  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  Program  and 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  contained  in  the  function  450 
portion  of  this  budget. 

As  you  know,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  budget  package 
which  would  have  restored  fimding  for 
these  two  programs  at  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriated  levels.  As  originally 
contemplated,  the  CDBG  Program 
was  slated  for  a  30-percent  reduction 
below  the  1987  funding  level,  and 
UDAG  was  slated  for  a  10  percent  cut 
below  the  1087  level. 

These  programs  have  already  con- 
tributed more  than  their  fair  share  to- 
wards deficit  reduction.  In  1981.  the 
CDBG  program  funding  level  stood  at 
$4  billion.  Today  it  stands  at  $3  bUlion. 
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a  real  cut  of  25  percent  not  accounting 
for  Inflation.  If  the  budget  committee- 
reported  resolution  were  not  changed, 
funding  for  this  program  would  drop 
to  $2.2  billion. 

Similarly,  funding  for  the  UDAG 
Program  stood  at  $440  million  in  1981. 
Under  the  budget  committee-reported 
resolution,  funding  for  this  program 
would  have  dropped  to  about  $200  mil- 
lion next  year. 

These  cuts  would  come  on  top  of 
policy  decisions  which  have  reduced 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  nearly  40  percent  over 
the  past  6  years,  and  they  would  come 
on  the  heels  of  the  loss  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing  just  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts you  have  taken  to  pare  these  pro- 
jected cuts  in  community  development 
back.  As  it  currently  stands,  the 
CDBG  Program  would  be  cut  10  per- 
cent below  the  1987  level,  and  UDAG 
would  be  cut  5  percent  below  the  1987 
level. 

The  Chairman  assures  me  that  he  is 
aware  that  the  House  has  no  cut  in 
these  programs  and  that  further  modi- 
fications are  possible  in  conference.  Is 
that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  know  there  is  a  difference,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  budget  conference 
where  we  do  not  change  our  Senate- 
passed  numbers.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  a  stalwart 
fighter  for  a  responsible  approach  to 
deficit  reduction,  and  he  has  never  let 
me  forget  for  a  minute  the  importance 
of  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, particularly  for  community 
development. 

COMMUWITY  DBVELOnOMT  BLOCK  GRANT  PUWDS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  say  to  the 
chairman  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks  Senator  Sasser  and  I  have  been 
working  on  a  floor  amendment  to  re- 
store funding  of  the  Commimity  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1988  Senate 
Budget  Resolution. 

This  was  necessary  due  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  proposed 
25-percent  cut  in  fiscal  year  1980 
CDBG  budget  authority  from  $3  bil- 
lion to  $2.25  billion. 

To  cut  CDBG  fimding  would  be 
penny  wise  and  a  pound  foolish.  It 
would  jeopardize  the  growing  strength 
of  successful  community  grassroots  ef- 
forts to  combat  poverty;  put  a  chill  on 
private  sector  support  for  low  income 
commiuiity  development;  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  cities,  counties,  and 
towns  to  provide  decent  housing,  suita- 
ble living  environments,  and  economic 
opportimities  for  its  citizens. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Anchorage, 
AK.  in  my  home  State,  utilizes  100 
percent  of  its  CDBG  funds  to  help  the 
low  income,  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped. It  has  a  citizen's  advisory  task 
force  that  goes  through  a  rigorous 
public  participation  process  to  identify 


Anchorage's  needs.  In  fiscal  year  1987 
$1.9  million  in  CDBG  fvmds  will  be 
used  by  the  city  to  pay  for  22  individ- 
ual projects  in  the  city  to  provide  such 
things  as  job  skill  training  for  the  dis- 
abled, meals  for  the  homeless,  reha- 
bilitation of  low-Income  housing,  busi- 
ness counseling,  affordable  day  care 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  restore 
15  percent  of  the  25  percent  cut  for 
CDBG  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  help  and  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

COmtUWlTY  DEVELOPmHT  BLOCK  ORAIfT 
PROGRAM  FISCAL  TXAR  1«88  BXTDOEI  REQUEST 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Commimity 
Development  Block  Grant  Program 
should  receive  no  reduction  in  fund- 
ing. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  one, 
which  serves  a  variety  of  important 
national  interests.  In  my  State  of 
Iowa,  99  percent  of  the  $21.7  million 
spent  in  1986  In  the  smaU  cities  pro- 
gram went  toward  benefiting  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  in  111 
projects.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Iowa 
funds  were  used  for  public  works 
projects,  garnering  susbstantial  lever- 
aging of  local  funds.  Twelve  percent  of 
the  projects  were  for  commimity  de- 
velopment. And,  these  projects  were 
leveraged  with  an  amazing  $39.5  mil- 
lion in  private  and  local  funds. 

I  have  found  that  the  program  has 
been  well  used  in  Iowa's  larger  cities  as 
well.  For  example,  in  Des  Moines,  the 
program  is  used  for  urban  homestead- 
ing,  rodent  control,  providing  addition- 
al funding  for  meals  on  wheels  for  the 
elderly,  promoting  adequate  housing 
for  the  handicapped,  youth  programs 
and  a  host  of  other  worthwhile  ef- 
forts. 

The  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  has  received  far  more 
than  its  share  of  reductions  since  this 
administration  has  come  into  office. 
Moreover,  just  last  year,  cities  and 
counties  lost  their  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

In  Iowa,  many  cities  are  losing  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  tax  base  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  valuations  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  taxes  owed  are 
not  being  paid  because  people  are  out 
of  work. 

The  fact  is,  the  loss  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  has  been 
very  damaging  and  they  cannot  take 
another  reduction. 

While  I  have  a  variety  of  concerns 
about  the  revised  Chiles  budget  plan,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  amount  of 
CBDG  funds  has  been  increased  from 
75  percent  of  last  year's  level  to  90 
percent  of  that  level.  But,  I  strongly 
urge  that  whatever  figure  finally 
passes  In  the  Senate,  that  the  confer- 
ees do  everything  that  they  can  to 
work  toward  a  final  budget  which  con- 


tains no  less  than  100  percent  of  last 
year's  budget  amount  for  the  CDBG 
Program. 

BUREAX7  or  RBCLAMATIOIi  BUDGET 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  In  the  revised 
budget  package  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  has  assumed  an 
additional  $50  million  over  fiscal  year 
1987  levels  in  budget  authority  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  fiscal  year 
1988.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
clarify  for  the  Record  the  committee's 
Intent  with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  budget  In  the  revised 
Chiles'  budget. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  revised  budget 
provides  an  additional  $50  million  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  brings  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  budget  close  to  the 
level  In  the  President's  budget  request 
for  the  programs  about  which  you  ex- 
pressed concern. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Adequate  fimding 
for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  activities  is 
crucial  to  Western  interests,  this  Sena- 
tor, and  others  throughout  the  West, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  able  chairman 
for  responding  to  the  concerns  raised 
by  Members  throughout  the  West. 
The  funding  level  in  the  revised 
budget  will  allow  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  comply  with  commit- 
ments made   to  water  users  in  the 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  relation- 
ship of  our  budget  deficit  to  our  trade 
deficit.  The  popular  wisdom  is  that  if 
the  deficit  is  only  cleared  away,  the 
budget  balanced,  and  the  national 
debt  wiped  out,  our  economy  would 
continue  to  expand  smoothly.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  that  simple.  I  wish  it 
was.  Decreasing  the  budget  deficit  is 
important  and  we,  as  a  body,  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  that  action  when  we 
passed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Yet, 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  is  not  the 
sole  answer  to  our  trade  deficit. 

The  relationship  between  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  trade  deficit  Is  not 
clear.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Peter  Bernstein  chal- 
lenges the  new  economic  orthodoxy 
that  our  trade  deficit  Is  a  direct  result 
of  our  budget  deficit.  Rather,  he 
states: 

One  could  m&ke  a  plausible  case  that  the 
trade  deficit,  by  depressing  the  real  econo- 
my and  by  pressing  down  on  the  price  level, 
is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  budget  deficit. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Bernstein's  article  be 
printed  as  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  I»resident,  we  can  stand  here  for 
hours  and  argue  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  on  our  trade  deficit. 
This  does  not  mean  that  cutting  the 
deficit  is  not  important.  The  result  of 
these  huge  Reagan  deficits  Is  that  we 
have  mortgaged  our  children's  eco- 
nomic gain  for  our  own  Immediate  ad- 
vantage. 
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However,  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget 
for  purposes  of  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  should  not  be  viewed  as  the 
major  weapon  against  our  trade  defi- 
cit. This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  cuts  in  those  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic cranpetitiveness— such  as  educa- 
tion, sdenoe.  worker  retraining,  and 
export  promotion.  These  cuts,  made  in 
the  name  of  reducing  our  trade  deficit, 
would  be  counterproductive.  To  at- 
tempt a  short-term  budget  reduction 
by  cutting  programs  such  as  basic  edu- 
cation, aid  to  higher  education,  re- 
search and  development  funding, 
export  promotion,  and  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance  will  only  result  in  a 
long-term  decline  in  our  competitive- 
ness and  a  corresponding  decline  in 
our  standard  of  living.  We  would  be 
guilty  of  eating  our  seed  com  and 
would  thereby  be  guilty  of  condemn- 
ing future  generations  to  a  poorer 
world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
broader  view  of  our  trade  and  competi- 
tiveness problems  and  resist  cuts  in 
these  important  programs.  Let  us  not 
take  actions  in  the  name  of  future 
generation  that  wiU  actually  leave 
those  future  generations  worse  off. 

The  article  follows: 

(Fran  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17, 
1987] 

A  Case  or  Mistakeh  Identttt 

(By  Peter  L.  Bernstein) 

Some  economists  have  latched  onto  a 
mathematical  certainty— an  "identify,"  if 
you  will— that  leads  them  to  recommend 
policies  with  very  uncertain  results.  The 
equation  is  as  follows:  The  smaller  the  do- 
mestic savings  rate  relative  to  the  invest- 
ment rate,  or  the  larger  the  budget  deficit, 
the  worse  the  trade  balance  is  going  to  be 
and  the  more  the  UJS.  must  borrow  from 
foreigners— all  other  things  being  equal. 

That  qualifier  at  the  end  is  critical.  Over- 
look it  and  you  proceed  naturally  to  the 
notion  that  the  solution  to  the  trade  deficit 
is  to  cut  the  budget  deficit,  so  that  total  do- 
mestic savings  more  closely  match  domestic 
capital  formation.  Another  solution  is  to 
consume  less,  thereby  raising  the  private 
savings  rate.  In  fact,  if  we  take  this  statisti- 
cal identity  at  face  value,  there  are  no  other 
acceptable  solutions  to  America's  predica- 
ment. 

BTTSimSS  SAVmO 

Before  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  econo- 
mists' misperception.  some  observations  are 
In  order  about  the  equation's  parts: 

The  private  savings  rate  has  been  histori- 
cally high,  not  low,  in  the  economic  expan- 
sion since  1982,  thanks  to  an  impressive 
volume  of  saving  in  the  business  sector. 
With  business  savings  more  than  a  full  per- 
centage point  above  its  iXMtwar  average, 
total  private  saving  has  averaged  17.3%  of 
the  gross  national  product  vs.  a  postwar  av- 
erage of  16.7%. 

Furthermore,  if  consumers  are  on  a  spend- 
ing spree,  it  is  surely  an  odd-looldng  one. 
Draw  a  trendllne  through  the  logarithm  of 
real  personal  consumption  expenditures 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Tou  will  find 
the  current  level  of  real  spending  below 
that  trendllne.  not  above  it.  In  fact,  con- 


sumption has  average  nearly  4%  below  that 
trendllne  since  1981. 

Remember  that  personal  saving  is  a  resid- 
ual. It  is  what  is  left  over  from  income  after 
consumption.  If  the  savings  rate  is  low,  that 
could  be  as  much  because  income  is  low  as 
because  consumption  is  high.  Not  only  has 
the  growth  in  real  income  been  slow  since 
1981,  but  the  tax  burden  has  been  rising  in 
recent  years,  cutting  into  take-home  pay. 
Taxes,  including  Social  Security  taxes,  took 
12.2%  of  personal  incomes  in  1986,  up  from 
11.7%  in  1984- and  the  highest  percentage 
for  any  year  other  than  the  period  1980-42, 
when  bracket  creep  was  at  its  most  intense. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  critical  look  at  the 
facts  determining  America's  hugh  trade  def- 
icit. Once  again.  I  suggest  that  you  draw  a 
trendllne  through  the  logarithms  of  real  ex- 
ports and  real  imports  over  the  past  30  or  35 
years.  Over  the  long  run,  VS.  imports  have 
grown  on  a  steeper  trend  that  n.S.  exports 
have  grown.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  that 
emerges  is  surprising.  UJS.  imports— includ- 
ing oil— were  right  on  that  trendllne  in  1986, 
the  year  of  America's  biggest  import  sur- 
plus. Ebcports,  however,  were  clearly  below 
their  trendllne. 

Is  the  glass  half  full  or  half  empty?  I 
would  deduce  from  those  patterns  that  the 
major  cause  of  the  UJS.  trade  deficit  is  lack 
of  demand  abroad  rather  than  an  excess  of 
demand  at  home. 

If  you  want  further  proof  of  that  state- 
ment, a  disaggregation  of  U.S.  export  fig- 
ures is  worth  the  effort.  n.S.  exports  to  the 
industrial  world,  and  est>ecially  Japan,  are 
higher  than  they  were  in  the  peak  export 
years  of  1980-81.  Just  about  the  entire  de- 
crease over  the  past  five  years  is  in  n.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  lesser  developed  countries  and 
to  OPEC  members.  Thus,  the  export  prob- 
lem primarily  has  to  do  with  the  financial 
problems  of  those  countries,  not  with  the 
n.S.  budget  deficit.  Yet  the  conventional 
view  I  noted  at  the  outset  persists. 

The  conventional  view  is  not  only  sloppy 
about  the  facts,  but  sloppy  in  interpreting 
the  same  fact  at  different  times. 

We  were  told  that  the  dollar  rose  because 
the  budget  deficit  was  so  big.  Now  we  are 
told  that  the  dollar  can  go  into  freefall  be- 
cause the  budget  deficit  is  so  big. 

We  were  told  the  budget  deficit  made  in- 
terest rates  go  up  and  thus  made  the  dollar 
go  up.  If  we  could  cut  the  budget,  interest 
rates  would  fall  and  the  dollar  would  fall. 
Now  we  are  told  a  weaker  dollar  is  making 
interest  rates  rise. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
conventional  view,  which  relates  the  budget 
deficit  directly  and  intimately  to  the  cur- 
rent-account deficit,  takes  three  or  four 
years  of  unique  experience  and  buUds  an 
entire  theory  on  them.  Have  we  forgotten 
all  our  tests  of  statistical  significance,  which 
require  more  than  Just  a  few  ottservations 
before  inferring  generalized  causal  relation- 
ships? 

A  careful  look  at  history  demonstrates 
that,  unlike  the  budget  deficit,  the  current- 
account  deficit  does  not  correlate  with  the 
business  cycle.  Therefore,  the  two  deficits 
do  not  characteristically  correlate  with  each 
other.  Indeed,  there  is  no  clear-cut,  strong, 
or  universal  pattern  of  movements  between 
budget  deficits  and  real  exchange  rates  in 
the  n.S.  or  in  any  of  its  major  trading  part- 
ners. 

One  final  point  that  relates  to  the  saving 
data:  They  are  all  ex  post  facto.  We  see 
what  happened,  not  what  was  intended.  As 
John  Maynard  Keynes  taught  us  a  long 
time  ago,  the  measured  savings  rate  is  not  at 


all  the  same  thing  as  the  propensity  to  save. 
All  sorts  of  surprises  get  in  the  way  of 
making  the  two  come  out  to  be  the  same 
number.  One  person's  spending  is  the  other 
person's  income.  My  decision  to  save  or 
spend  is  going  to  affect  the  size  of  your 
income  and  your  ability  to  save,  but  you 
have  no  foreknowledge  of  what  my  decision 
Is  going  to  be. 

This  means  the  gloomy  conclusions  about 
the  U.S.  household  propensity  to  save  are 
based  on  flawed  data.  The  problem  could 
be— and  I  suspect  actually  U— one  of  uinex- 
pectedly  low  income  growth,  rather  than 
too  much  consumption. 

The  most  profound  error  in  the  conven- 
tional view  is  not  the  messy  fit  with  the 
facts  and  not  with  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
application  of  the  facts.  The  real  difficulty 
U  in  the  theory. 

The  problem  goes  back  to  that  statistical 
identity:  The  trade  deficit  is  equal  to  the  na- 
tion's gross  domestic  investment  minus  its 
domestic  private  savings  plus  the  budget 
deficit  (or  minus  the  budget  surplus).  Like 
all  statistical  identities,  this  statement  tells 
us  nothing  about  cause  and  effect. 

For  example,  we  have  the  trade  deficit  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation.  This  im- 
plies that  the  trade  deficit  is  caused  by  the 
elements  on  the  right-hand  side.  Neverthe- 
less, one  could  make  a  plausible  case  that 
the  trade  deficit,  by  depressing  the  real 
economy  and  by  pressing  down  on  the  price 
level,  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit. This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  con- 
ventional argument. 

More  important,  the  identity  is  limited  to 
its  specific  elements.  It  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forces  other  than  savings  and  invest- 
ment. What  about  momentary  policy?  Mon- 
etary policy  has  an  influence  on  every  one 
of  these  elements;  co-movements  among 
them  may  be  the  result  of  an  exogenous 
factor  like  monetary  policy,  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  one  of  them,  like  the  budget 
deficit,  causing  the  trade  deficit. 

Most  important,  the  identity  is  static.  It 
describes  a  moment  in  time.  It  tells  us  noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing— about  change.  If 
you  hold  time  constant,  then  clearly  the 
simple  arithmetic  of  the  thing  tells  you  that 
you  can  cut  the  trade  deficit  by  reducing 
the  budget  deficit. 

In  the  real  world,  these  things  do  not 
stand  still  for  us.  Cutting  the  budget  deficit 
affects  domestic  savings  and  investment. 
History  suggests  that  higher  taxes  or  spend- 
ing cuts  reduce  take-home  pay  somewhere 
and  tend  to  reduce  domestic  savings,  so  your 
net  gain  is  nil. 

If  cutting  the  budget  deficit  does  not 
reduce  domestic  savings,  then  it  is  likely  to 
reduce  domestic  spending.  If  you  reduce  do- 
mestic spending,  the  odds  are  that  invest- 
ment spending— which  you  want  to  in- 
crease—will fall  along  with  consumption.  Of 
course,  if  you  reduce  domestic  spending  you 
will  probably  reduce  imports,  which  is  some 
help,  but  what  will  happen  to  our  exports  if 
we  buy  less  from  our  trading  partners 
abroad? 

WONDERrUL  SOLUnOM 

Admittedly,  the  lower  interest  rates  that 
would  result  from  all  of  this  would  be  some 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  assure  us  that  the  lower  interest 
rates  would  do  the  fuU  Job  of  offsetting  the 
demand  losses  stemming  from  the  cuts  in 
government  spending  or  increases  in  govern- 
ment tax  rates.  Rather,  the  available  evi- 
dence indicates  that  easier  monetary  poli- 


cies In  this  environment  have  all  the  impact 
of  pushing  on  a  string. 

One  wonderful  solution  to  the  loss  in  do- 
mestic demand  from  cutting  the  deficit  is  to 
increase  U.S.  exports.  Let  foreign  demand 
replace  domestic  demand.  This  is  the  game 
America's  trading  partners  have  been  play- 
ing to  a  fare-thee-well.  They  foUow  policies 
of  fiscal  recltitude,  cloaked  in  unctuous 
virtue,  along  with  relatively  restrictive  mon- 
etary policies.  The  production  they  do  not 
seU  at  home  goes  happUy  to  the  U.S.,  where 
Americans  have  been  willing  to  buy  more 
than  they  produce. 

Should  Americans  therefore  learn  to  emu- 
late these  wise  policies  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  West  Germans?  I  am  all  for  it.  The  only 
hitch  is  that  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
don't  want  to  play.  Everybody  cannot  be  a 
net  exporter.  MercantUism,  as  Adam  Smith 
taught  us  211  years  ago,  is  a  zero-sum  game 
at  best,  a  game  of  beggar-thy-neighbor  at 
worst.  In  a  world  of  Calvlnists,  everybody  U 
a  beggar. 


CDBG  Ain>Tn>AG 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  community 
development  block  grant  tCDBGl  and 
urban  development  action  grant 
[UDAG]  programs  to  their  fiscal  1987 
appropriated  levels.  Initially,  the 
budget  resolution  reported  out  by  the 
Budget  Committee  assumed  a  25-per- 
cent cut  in  CDBG  and  a  10-percent  cut 
in  UDAG.  As  part  of  the  revised  pro- 
posal under  consideration  today,  how- 
ever, the  chairman  has  agreed  to 
reduce  those  assumed  cuts  to  10  per- 
cent for  the  CDBG  and  5  percent  for 
UDAG.  I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman 
for  his  action  in  this  area.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  no  cuts  in 
these  programs,  I  am  willing  to  with- 
hold my  amendment.  However.  I 
would  to  make  a  few  points  about  the 
importance  of  the  programs  to  urban 
communities. 

Both  of  these  programs  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  in  encouraging 
community  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Since  1978.  2.800  UDAG 
projects  have  created  or  maintained 
550.000  permanent  new  Jobs;  55  per- 
cent of  those  Jobs  go  to  individuals 
with  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
CDBG  helps  commxmities  respond  to 
local  economic  needs  and  provide  ur- 
gently needed  services  including  child 
care,  and  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless. 

Both  of  these  programs  have  taken 
more  than  their  share  of  cuts.  Since 
1980,  UDAG  has  been  cut  by  $450  mil- 
lion—that's 66  percent— and  CDBG 
has  been  cut  by  20  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, communities  are  still  reeling 
from  the  loss  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing and  from  reductions  in  other  pro- 
grams which  help  them  respond  to 
critical  local  problems.  Further  cuts  in 
CDBG  and  UDAG  will  severely  cripple 
the  ability  of  communities  to  strength- 
en their  local  economies.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
any  cuts  in  either  of  these  programs. 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
comments.  He  has  t}een  a  strong  and 
key  player  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  budget  which  achieves  real  deficit  re- 
duction. I  have  appreciated  his  efforts 
both  in  public  and  in  caucus,  to  bring 
a  sound  and  responsible  budget  to  the 
floor.  He  has  been  very  helpful  in 
working  out  differences  not  only  with 
regard  to  CDBG  and  UDAG.  but  also 
with  Medicare,  education,  and  other 
important  programs. 

With  regard  to  CDBG  and  UDAG.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that, 
in  the  best  of  aU  possible  worlds,  we 
would  not  have  to  cut  these  programs. 
However,  we  currently  face  a  Federal 
deficit  which  threatens  the  strength 
of  our  national  economy.  We  have  set 
a  goal  of  adopting  a  budget  resolution 
which  makes  real  reductions  In  the 
deficit  and  achieves  a  balanced  budget 
by  1991  in  order  to  reduce  that  threat. 
We  gave  priority  to  programs  that  will 
help  our  economic  strength  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  original  committee 
budget  proposal  provided  a  generous 
increase  in  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  $10.6  billion.  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  we  have  revised  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  cuts  to  the 
CDBG  and  UDAG  programs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
meet  my  concerns  and  the  concerns  of 
my  colleagues  with  regard  to  CDBG 
and  UDAG.  As  I  have  indicated,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford 
any  further  cuts  in  either  of  these  pro- 
grams from  their  current  appropriated 
IgvgIs 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  have  indicated,  a 
number  of  Senators  including  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  have  worked  ac- 
tively for  these  programs  and  we  have 
responded  to  their  concerns  by  partial- 
ly restoring  fimding  for  CDBG  and 
UDAG.  I  am  aware  that  we  have  a  dif- 
ference with  the  House,  and  1  have 
never  seen  a  budget  conference  where 
we  did  not  adjust  our  nvunbers.  I  am 
confident  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
an  agreement  in  conference  which  will 
respond  to  the  Senator's  concerns. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, regarding  funding  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program  in  the  budget 
resolution.  Both  he  and  I  serve  on  the 
Banking  Committee  which  authorizes 
these  programs,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
his  leadership  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee with  regard  to  these  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, I  can  honestly  say  that  no  pro- 
grams have  contributed  nearly  as 
great  a  share  to  deficit  reduction  as 
our  Federal  housing  and  community 
development  programs.  On  the  aver- 
age, they  have  been  cut  by  two-thirds 
since  1981.  The  elimination  of  general 


revenue  sharing  last  year  compounds 
an  already  tight  fiscal  situation  facing 
our  Nation's  local  governments.  The 
Congress  does  not  show  fiscal  courage 
by  slashing  the  budgets  of  other  gov- 
ernments. It  Just  shifts  the  deficit 
biurden  to  localities  who  are  already 
burdened  with  providing  many  new 
services  formerly  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Just  last  month,  this  body  passed  a 
housing  bill  that  authorized  a  2-year 
freeze  of  CDBG  and  UDAG  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote  of  71  to  27.  During 
action  on  the  housing  bill,  we  rejected 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  UDAG  by 
an  even  more  decisive  vote  of  75  to  23. 
I  believe  the  Senate  rejected  proposals 
to  cut  these  programs  during  action  on 
the  housing  bill  because  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  hardship  that  budget 
cuts  we've  already  made  have  created 
for  local  governments. 

In  addition,  CDBG  and  UDAG  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  effective 
Federal  programs.  CDBG  fimds  have 
been  used  to  buy  firetrucks.  rehabili- 
tate homes  for  the  poor  and  elderly, 
supply  soup  kitchens,  provide  Job 
placement  services  for  the  hard-to- 
employ,  and  weatherize  homes  In  the 
winter.  The  UDAG  program  has  been 
effective  in  leveraging  many  times  the 
value  of  its  grants  in  private  sector  in- 
vestment and  creating  Jobs  in  our  Na- 
tion's most  economically  distressed 
cities. 

Further  cuts  in  these  programs,  as 
are  proposed  in  this  resolution,  would 
be  unwise  and  unfair  to  millions  of 
people  in  our  Nation's  towns  and  cities 
who  rely  on  essential  services  provided 
by  CDBG  and  UDAG. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman's  willing- 
ness to  pare  these  cuts  in  his  revised 
package. 


CLKAM  COAL  TBCHMOLOOY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  Mr.  Byhd,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Mr.  Chilxs.  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee. 
Mr.  JoHWSTON,  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provided  in  assuring  that  a  fund- 
ing allocation  is  available  in  the 
budget  resolution  so  that  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Deployment  Pro- 
gram might  be  initiated  this  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  late  1984,  the  Department  of 
Energy  solicited  project  proposals  and 
statements  of  interest  for  private 
sector  participation  in  clean  coal  tech- 
nology demonstration  projects.  The 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
and  I  had  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1985  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  which  was  ultimately  made  a 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution  re- 
quiring DOE  to  seek  these  demonstra- 
tion project  proposals.  Through  the 
effects  of  the  then  Energy  Committee 
chairman.  Mr.  McClubk.  and  the  ma- 
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Jority  leader,  we  also  obtained  authori- 
sation for  the  establishment  of  a  $750 
million  clean  coal  technology  reserve. 

The  Energy  Department's  request 
for  projects  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  159  specific  clean  coal  projects,  pro- 
pocdng  the  demonstration  of  a  dozen 
technologies  to  bum  more  cleanly. 
The  private  sector  also  indicated  a 
willingness  to  provide  significant  cost 
sharing,  oftentimes  exceeding  50  per- 
cent of  project  costs.  DOE  selected 
nine  of  those  proposals  and  they  are 
now  underway;  65  percent  of  the  cost 
of  these  demonstration  projects  will  be 
borne  by  the  private  sector  and  35  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government.  Just 
last  year,  DOE  was  also  directed  to  so- 
licit additional  proposals  to  retrofit  or 
repower  clean  coal  technologies  to  ex- 
isting powerplants;  industry  responded 
with  139  proposals.  The  interest  and 
commitment  of  industry  are  these,  to 
develop  and  deploy  these  new,  promis- 
ing technologies. 

With  continuing  concern  expressed 
over  both  acid  rain  and  the  need  to 
further  control  emissions  from  coal- 
burning  powerplants:  with  more  than 
a  half  of  our  electricity  generation  de- 
rived from  the  combustion  of  coal— 
and  that  percentage  is  projected  to  in- 
crease: with  a  staggering  foreign  trade 
deficit  contributed  to  in  substantial 
measure  by  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
oil  and  petroleum  product  imports 
paid  each  year,  and  with  unemploy- 
ment still  plaguing  the  coal-producing 
regions  of  this  country,  I  believe  there 
is  every  reason  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  clean  coal  technologies  that 
will  allow  the  use  of  coal  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  manner,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  all  ranks  and  qual- 
ity of  our  most  abundant  domestic 
energy  resource. 

President  Reagan  has  indicated  as 
recently  as  mid-March  of  this  year 
that  he  strongly  supports  clean  coal 
technology  development.  He  is  calling 
for  a  5-year,  $2.5  billion  program  to  de- 
velop new  clean  coal  technologies.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  879,  introduced 
by  the  majority  leader,  which  endeav- 
ors to  achieve  similar  results  as  those 
advocated  by  the  President.  The 
budget  resolution  maizes  allowances  so 
that  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  give  full  and  thorough  con- 
sideration to  these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  yesterday 
about  concerns  others  have  regarding 
the  need  for  this  program.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  spoke  of  delays;  some 
asserted,  in  part,  that  this  program 
may  not  t>e  an  appropriate  use  of 
scarce  dollars  and  should  not  delay  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  impose  an 
acid  rain  control  program.  The  budget 
resolution  is  not  the  place  to  debate 
the  merits  of  either  clean  coal  or  acid 
rain.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  that 
stricter  air  emission  controls  resulting 
in  reliance  upon  current  technologies 


will  be  far  more  expensive  and  ulti- 
mately less  reliable  in  sustaining  emis- 
sion reductions  than  can  be  assured 
through  the  widespread  use  of  clean 
coal  technologies. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  published  a  concise 
report  on  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
clean  coal  technology  development 
and  to  the  accomplishments  already 
made  in  controlling  emissions  from 
coal  use.  I  commend  the  report  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  figure  11  of  the  report  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarlcs.  This  chart  which  appears 
on  page  28  of  the  report,  compares 
new  clean  coal  technologies  to  other 
current  methods  for  emissions  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
during  hearings  last  month  on  the 
Clean  Coal  Program  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  which  I  chair,  we  were 
informed  about  the  many  benefits  of 
these  teclmologies  and  about  the  need 
for  a  deployment  program  like  that 
supported  by  the  President  and  by 
those  of  us  who  have  cosponsored  S. 
879.  Legislative  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Energy  Committee  in  2 
weeks  so  that  we  might  carefully  ex- 
amine the  merits  of  the  clean  coal 
technology  deployment  proposals. 

The  utility  industry  has  projected 
that,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
United  States  may  require  in  excess  of 
100,000  megawatts  of  additional  elec- 
trical capacity  above  that  in  existence, 
under  construction  or  planned.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  in  the  industry  who 
project  capacity  shortages  as  early  as 
the  mid-1990's.  Whatever  the  actual 
capacity  requirements,  it  is  clear  that 
coal  will  supply  a  large  portion  of  in- 
creased demand.  If  we  are  to  have  new 
clean  coal  technologies  available  in 
the  1990's  when  new  capacity  might  be 
required,  then  demonstrations  and  de- 
ployment must  take  place  soon. 

Our  window  of  opportunity  is 
narrow  and  the  time  to  determine  the 
commercial  viability  of  these  technol- 
ogies is  now.  Representatives  of  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
have  testified  before  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee that  use  of  new  technologies 
now  under  development  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  additional  capacity  by  more 
than  50  percent  relative  to  current  ex- 
perience. This  is  important  to  Ameri- 
can ratepayers  and  important  for  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world. 

As  important,  these  technologies  can 
provide  us  with  yet  another  set  of  op- 
tions by  which  to  use  coal  more  clean- 
ly. It  is  worth  noting,  and  reemphasiz- 
ing,  that  many  of  these  clean  coal 
technologies  can  obtain  greater  emis- 
sion reductions  than  ciurent  genera- 
tion technologies  and,  importantly  for 


the  Nation  and,  particularly,  for  the 
Western  United  States,  many  can  con- 
trol nitrogen  oxide  emissions  as  weU  as 
sulfur  dioxide,  the  former  of  growing 
concern  in  the  deterioration  of  our 
ozone  layer. 

I  would  urge  that  we  move  forward 
toward  eventual  widespread  use  of 
clean  coal  technologies.  It  makes  good 
energy  sense,  good  environmental 
sense,  good  consumer  sense,  to  proceed 
rapidly  with  the  Clean  Coal  Program. 
Exhibit  1 
[Figure  11] 
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Install  SO>  Scrubbers: 

Advantage:  Proven  method  to  significant- 
ly control  SO>:  allows  existing  coal  to  be 
used. 

Disadvantages:  Very  expensive;  reduces 
plant  efficiency;  produces  large  quantities 
of  dUficult-to-handle  sludge. 

Switch  to  Low  Sulfur  Coal: 

Advantage:  Proven  method  to  significant- 
ly control  SOi. 

Disadvantages:  Would  displace  many 
miners  of  high-sulfur  coals;  High  cost- 
would  result  in  boiler  deratings,  premium  on 
low-sulfur  coals,  would  require  upgrrading  of 
particulate  controls. 

Conventional  Coal  Cleaning: 

Advantages:  Allows  existing  coals  be  used; 
Improves  boiler  performance. 

Disadvantage:  Can  remove  only  10-30  per- 
cent of  the  sulfur  from  most  coals. 

Innovative  Clean  Coal  Technologies: 

Advantages:  Much  more  cost  effective  In 
control  of  SCh;  may  control  NO,  as  well; 
some  could  be  used  to  reduce  emissions,  in- 
crease plant  output,  extend  plant  life— all  in 
one;  produce  usable  or  easily  disposable 
waste. 

Disadvantage;  Pull  slate  of  technologies 
not  yet  commercially  available. 

ODBC  FUNDS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Commimity  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant urban  assistance  program  still 
on  the  books. 

CDBG  funds  are  targeted  specifical- 
ly to  people  and  commimities  who  lack 
the  resources  to  help  themselves. 

Cities  are  required  by  law  to  spend 
51  percent  of  their  CDBG  fimds  to 
help  low-  and  moderate-income  people. 
Most  cities  spend  a  greater  percentage. 

These  expenditures  truly  help 
people. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  for  example, 
has  spent  $103  million  over  the  past  12 
years  on  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  recreation  centers,  paries,  play- 
grounds, and  senior  citizen  centers. 

The  city  spent  $82  million  to  fix  up 
and  weatherize  homes  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Nearly  $57  million  was  spent  on  es- 
sential human  services— safety,  health, 
nutrition,  shelters,  elderly  and  youth 
services,  day  care,  education  and  tutor- 
ing. Job  training  and  placement. 

Millions  more  were  spent  to  revital- 
ize commercial  districts  through  the 
use  of  below-market  revolving  loan 
pools. 


The  city  of  Dayton,  OH,  which  ex- 
pects to  receive  $6.5  million  in  CDBG 
funds  this  year  recently  conducted  an 
interesting  analysis.  The  city  calculat- 
ed that  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
its  $6.5  million  CDBG  allocation 
through  local  income  tax  receipts,  it 
would  have  to  create  16,500  new  Jobs! 
That  is  a  lot  of  Jobs. 
Supporters  of  CDBG  cuts  say  that 
cities  should  do  more  to  help  them- 
selves during  this  era  of  Federal 
budget  deficits.  WeU,  Dayton's  2V*  per- 
cent municipal  income  tax  is  no  small 
bite  out  of  the  average  working  per- 
son's paycheck— particularly  after 
paying  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

Dayton,  too,  uses  CDBG  money  to 
help  people. 

Over  the  years,  Dayton  has  used 
block  grant  money  to  install  4,675 
smoke  alarms  in  low-income  house- 
holds. The  city  has  renovated  over 
1,100  housing  units. 

The  city  supports  its  Fair  Housing 
Program,  a  drug  treatment  center,  and 
a  sickle  cell  service  program  with 
CDBG  fimds. 

Clearly,  no  other  Federal  program  is 
so  flexible  and  so  responsive  to  local 
initiatives  and  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  similar  vein,  I 
support  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program  because  UDAG 
has  helped  to  move  forward  many 
urban  redevelopment  projects  in  some 
of  our  most  distressed  cities.  By  law, 
UDAG-asslsted  projects  have  to  gener- 
ate private  investment  three  times 
larger  than  the  Federal  grant.  Most 
projects  leverage  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  private  dollars. 

Since  1979.  Dayton's  $12.6  million  of 
UDAG's  leveraged  $83.5  million— a  6- 
to-1  ratio— and  created  almost  1,000 
Jobs. 

The  program  makes  sense.  It  is  tar- 
geted to  distressed  cities,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  private  sector  in- 
vestment. 
And  it  has  been  proven.  It  works. 
Our  cities  are  in  big  trouble.  Struc- 
tural Job  loss  and  the  corresponding 
shrinking  of  population  is  absolutely 
devastating.  People  who  decide  to  stay, 
and  stick  it  out  imtil  better  times,  face 
declining  services,  high  crime,  crum- 
bling  infrastructure,   and   ineffective 
schools. 
But,  that  is  not  all. 
They  also  face  an  administration  at 
the  Federal  level  that  is  insensitive 
and  iminterested  in  their  problems. 

Too  often,  when  we  talk  about  urban 
development  action  grants  and  com- 
munity development  block  grants,  we 
think  of  cities  and  big  concrete  devel- 
opment projects. 

What  we  are  really  talking  at>out  is 
helping  people  who  need  help— people 
who  have  the  least  going  for  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
prevail  on  the  committee  to  reject 
deep  cuts  in  the  Community  Develop- 


ment Block  Grant  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Programs. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  prevail 
on  the  conference  committee  to  raise 
funding  for  both  programs  to  the  level 
provided   during   the    current    fiscal 

year.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Chiles  and 
other  Senators  in  supporting  this  revi- 
sion to  the  original  Senate  budget. 

This  budget  represents  a  significant 
improvement.  It  does  not  make  all  the 
changes  I  and  others  might  have 
wished;  it  does  not  put  as  many  re- 
sources into  key  domestic  needs  as  I 
would  have  preferred.  But  it  is  a  re- 
sponsible budget;  it  Is  an  improved 
budget  and  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any 
budget  reported  out  of  the  Senate  in 
the  last  6  years. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  this 
budget  incorporates  essential  provi- 
sions of  an  amendment  that  I,  along 
with  Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Heinz, 
and  Senator  Inouye,  had  intended  to 
propose  until  this  modification  was 
developed. 

The  revised  budget  dramatically  im- 
proves our  ability  to  deal  with  two  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
100th  Congress.  No  public  health  crisis 
has  ever  threatened  the  lives  of  as 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  as 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  No  inadequacy  of 
public  policy  threatens  the  security  of 
our  senior  citizens  as  much  as  our  na- 
tional failure  to  protect  them  against 
the  high  cost  of  essential  health  care. 
aids 
AIDS  is  increasingly  on  the  minds  of 
all  of  us.  Every  day  we  see  in  the  press 
front  page  stories  with  new  revelations 
about  the  dangers  that  this  menace 
poses  to  our  country.  A  recent  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  AIDS  was  the  No.  1 
health  issue  of  concern  to  Americans, 
preceding  even  cancer  and  high  medi- 
cal costs.  The  news  has  not  been  en- 
couraging. 

To  date,  33,000  Americans  have  died 
from  AIDS  and  between  1  million  and 
2  million  Americans  are  infected. 
Though  it  was  originally  projected 
that  20  to  50  percent  of  them  would 
become  iU,  it  now  seems  likely  that  a 
much  higher  percentage  will  succumb 
to  the  disease.  Credible  scientists  be- 
lieve that  100  percent  of  the  infected 
will  eventually  die. 

Cases  have  been  reported  in  every 
State  in  the  country,  and  31  States 
have  reported  more  than  100  cases. 
Seventeen  cities  have  reported  more 
than  300  cases.  Since  there  are  about 
50  individuals  infected  with  the  virus 
for  every  case  of  disease  reported,  the 
numbers  in  every  city  and  State  will 
increase  sharply  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  potential  for  explosive  growth 
in  this  disease  is  even  more  ominous. 
Today,  between  1  and  2  million  Ameri- 
cans are  infected  with  this  disease.  By 
1990.  if  ciurent  trends  continue,  the 
number  will  rise  to  5  million. 


Infection  with  this  lethal  virus  is  not 
Just  reserved  for  individuals  who  are 
promiscuous.  The  AIDS  vims  can  be 
passed  from  person  to  person  in  a 
single  sexual  encounter.  And.  it  can  be 
passed  from  a  pregnant  mother  to  her 
child,  in  the  womb  or  at  birth.  In 
many  urban  centers,  teenagers  who 
might  be  tempted  to  experiment  with 
intravenous  drugs  face  a  better  than 
50  percent  chance  of  becoming  infect- 
ed with  the  AIDS  virus  the  first  time 
they  share  or  reuse  a  needle. 

The  AIDS  death  toll  is  doubling 
every  14  months.  By  1991.  AIDS  will 
annually  be  claiming  more  American 
lives  than  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 
And  in  that  year  alone,  it  is  projected 
to  cost  this  society  $64  billion. 

The  worldwide  pictiu^  is  even  more 
ominous.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
5  and  10  million  people  are  currently 
infected.  Within  5  years  that  number 
may  be  50  to  100  million.  Steven  Jay 
Gould,  writing  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  has  put  AIDS 
in  the  category  of  nuclear  war  as  a 
threat  to  our  planet.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  growth  curve  for  the  number 
of  AIDS  cases  is  exponential,  which 
means  that  the  nimibers  double— and 
keep  on  doubling. 

Clearly,  this  epidemic  requires  a  dra- 
matic and  consistent  response.  There 
is  no  time  to  waste  or  equivocate. 
AIDS  is  spreading  like  wildfire,  and 
ideology  won't  stop  it. 

This  revised  budget  adds  $400  mil- 
lion to  the  original  proposal  for  AIDS 
research,  prevention,  and  treatment. 
In  my  judgment,  these  are  the  bare 
minimum  resources  that  are  needed, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  emerge  from 
our  conference  with  the  House  with  a 
higher  figure. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  launch  the 
full-scale  attack  that  is  required  to 
halt  AIDS.  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  within 
the  power  of  our  scientific  and  medical 
researchers  to  find  the  answers  we 
need:  effective  treatments  and  a  vac- 
cine. But  they  cannot  do  so  imless  we 
give  them  the  resources  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  prevent 
countless  more  Americans  from  be- 
coming infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  beginning  a 
nationwide  education  and  prevention 
effort  immediately.  It  must  reach 
every  comer  of  this  Nation— including 
the  places  where  the  virus  has  not 
begun  to  make  its  inroads. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  continuing 
spread  of  AIDS,  we  must  invest  imme- 
diately in  education— give  States, 
cities,  youth,  and  coromunity  organiza- 
tions, and  education  professionals  the 
resoim;es  to  develop  AIDS  prevention 
programs.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  heading  off  multibillion 
dollar  AIDS  health  care  costs,  we  must 
accelerate  the  development  of  treat- 
ments to  prevent  millions  of  infected 
individuals   from   coming  down   with 
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fuU-ttlown  AIDS.  Stmllarly.  if  we  are 
to  ensure  that  thoee  now  infected  with 
the  AID6  virus  do  not  pus  the  inf  ee- 
tkm  to  others,  we  must  create  a  re- 
sponsible profram  of  counseling  and 
testing  that  does  not  treat  the  victims 
of  the  illness  as  villains. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  provide  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  with  AIDS— 
and  this  revised  budget  resolution  is 
an  important  start.  It  is  the  only  possi- 
ble way  to  meet  our  health  priorities 
and  prevent  the  AIDS  epidemic  from 
hf^'^w'ng  the  AIDS  catastrophe. 

If  we  fail  to  act  now,  our  failure  will 
be  measured  in  countless  lost  lives, 
untold  suffering,  and  hundreds  of  bil- 
Ikuis  of  dollars  in  future  spending. 
CATAnmoPRic  tixmss  raonctiOH  for  sxinoK 


The  second  change  proposed  in  our 
amendment  and  incorporated  in  this 
revised  budget  is  deigned  to  ensure 
that  senior  citizens  are  more  effective- 
ly protected  against  the  high  cost  of 
essential  health  care. 

The  inadequacy  of  Medicare  may 
not  be  as  dramatic  a  problem  as  AIDS. 
It  is  not  as  frequently  the  subject  of 
we^ly  news  reports  or  televison 
shows.  But  It  destroys  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  senior  citizens  as  surely  as  the 
AIDS  vims  kills  those  who  develop  the 
disease. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1962, 
Congress  was  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
long  and  successful  battle  to  insure 
the  elderly  against  the  intolerable 
burden  of  serious  illness.  President 
Kennedy  was  proud  of  his  role  as  the 
first  President  to  propose  Medicare. 
And  Medicare  did  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  security  and  health  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

But  because  of  gaps  in  Medicare  cov- 
erage, senior  dtizens  are  far  to  often 
at  risk  for  the  loss  of  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ings and  a  secure  and  dignified  retire- 
ment when  serious  illness  strikes. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Otis  Bowen  has  proposed  an 
important  and  innovative  plan  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  gaps  in  Medicare. 
But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
challenge  facing  Congress  is  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Bowen  plan  and  seize 
this  unparalleled  opportunity— the 
best  since  Medicare  was  enacted  in 
1965— to  provide  real  protection  for 
the  elderly   against  catastrophic  iU- 


Let  me  review  the  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  in  the  Bowen  plan  if  our 
senior  citizens  are  to  have  the  protec- 
tion they  need  and  deserve. 

A  high  proportion  of  senior  citizens 
suffer  catastrophic  health  expenses 
every  year,  even  when  long-term  care 
expenditures  are  excluded  from  the 
calculation.  Almost  a  quarter  of  all  the 
elderly— 6.8  million  people— spend 
more  than  15  percent  of  their  income 
on  health  care.  More  than  2  million 
must  spend  over  25  percent  of  their 
incmne  on  health  care. 


A  $2,000  limit  in  expenses,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Bowen  plan,  is  too  high 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  elderly  who  experience  cata- 
strophic expenses  spend  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  out  of  pocket.  These  are 
the  low-income  elderly,  for  whom  an 
expenditure  of  $1,000  or  $1,500  is  cata- 
strophic in  terms  of  their  already  low 
living  standard.  Overall,  about  85  per 
cent— 5.7  million— of  the  elderly  who 
experience  catastrophic  expense  spend 
less  than  $2,000. 

It  is  the  low-income  senior  citizens 
who  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  cata- 
strophic expenses,  yet  who  are  helped 
the  least  by  the  Bowen  plan.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  elderly  with  in- 
comes less  than  $10,000  suffer  cata- 
strophic costs  in  a  year,  compared  to 
less  than  6  percent  of  those  with 
higher  incomes. 

And  the  problem  of  catastrophic 
costs  goes  beyond  the  services  current- 
ly covered  by  Medicare.  If  we  are  to 
provide  catastrophic  protection  to 
senior  citizens,  we  need  to  expand  the 
services  that  Medicare  covers— not 
simply  place  a  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
costs.  Almost  half— 46  percent— of  out- 
of-pocket  costs  for  senior  citizens  ex- 
periencing catastrophic  expenses  is  for 
non-Medicare  services.  And  this  does 
not  even  Include  long-term  care.  The 
largest  single  category  of  expense  for 
non-Medicare  services  is  outpatient 
drugs. 

Financial  devastation  is  equally 
likely  to  occur  when  a  senior  citizen 
enters  a  nursing  home.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  single  elderly  citizens  will 
spend  down  to  the  current  level  where 
Medicaid  is  available  after  Just  13 
weeks  in  a  nursing  home;  83  percent 
will  reach  that  level  after  a  year. 

For  married  elderly  citizens,  more 
than  a  third  will  reach  the  Medicare 
level  in  13  weeks;  more  than  half  will 
reach  that  level  after  a  year. 

Spending  down  to  this  level  means, 
under  current  Medicaid  rules,  that  the 
noninstitutionalized  spouse  loses  all 
possibility  for  a  comfortable  retire- 
ment. Even  if  the  spouse  tries  to  care 
for  a  disabled  husband  or  wife  at 
home,  the  cost  of  care  wiU  pauperize 
16  percent  of  families  in  Just  13  weeks 
and  almost  50  percent  of  families  in  a 
year. 

If  we  are  to  give  senior  citizens  the 
protection  they  deserve  against  cata- 
strophic costs,  we  must  make  special 
provision  for  the  low-income  elderly, 
for  whom  a  $2,000  cap  is  too  high.  We 
must  address  the  services  that  Medi- 
care does  not  cover,  especially  outpa- 
tient drugs.  And  we  must  make  a  start 
toward  protecting  senior  citizens 
against  the  devastating  costs  of  long- 
term  care. 

The  original  budget  resolution  would 
have  placed  an  artificial  cap  on  the 
total  cost  of  a  catastrophic  plan— even 
if  the  plan  were  deficit  neutral.  The 
revised  resolution,  I  am  pleased  to  say. 


eliminates  this  cap  and  allows  an  ade- 
quate catastrophic  plan  to  be  passed— 
as  long  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

With  the  exception  of  nuclear  arms 
control,  no  priorities  we  face  are  more 
urgent  than  the  AIDS  epidemic  and 
the  need  of  our  senior  citizens  for  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  illness.  A 
budget  resolution  is  a  statement  of  pri- 
orities, and  this  revised  budget  resolu- 
tion makes  clear  that  these  needs  have 
the  priority  they  deserve.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

ooMmm  mr  dkvxlopiikiit  prograiis 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  making  a 
few  comments  on  the  budgetary  as- 
sumptions relating  to  the  Commimity 
Development  Block  Grant  Program 
and  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  contained  in  function 
450  of  this  Federal  budget. 

Under  the  original  plan  reported  out 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  funding  for  the  CDBO 
Program  and  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  UDAG  Program  were 
assimied.  Therefore,  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would 
have  restored  funding  for  these  vital 
programs  at  the  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriated levels. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  to  accommodate  my  con- 
cerns. The  revised  Chiles  budget  plan 
assumes  a  10-percent  cut  below  the 
1987  level  for  the  CDBG  Program  and 
a  5-percent  cut  below  the  1987  level 
for  the  UDAG  Program. 

No  one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 
Democrat  or  Republican  alike,  denies 
the  difficult  reality  of  our  time— that 
arduous  and  painful  budgetary  deci- 
sions constrain  every  area  of  policy 
debate.  However,  commimity  and  re- 
gional development  programs  already 
have  contributed  more  than  their  fair 
share  toward  deficit  reduction.  In  the 
past  2  years.  Federal  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  cities  and  towns  has  been  cut 
by  some  66  percent. 

Both  the  UDAG  and  CDBG  Pro- 
grams have  proven  their  effectiveness 
in  encouraging  community  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  CDBG  Pro- 
gram provides  assistance  for  locally 
determined  physical,  economic,  and 
community  development  activities  tar- 
geted to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  distressed  neighborhoods. 
Local  leaders  are  provided  flexibility 
to  target  the  funds  for  priority  activi- 
ties. In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut 
and  across  the  Nation,  CDBG  Is  help- 
ing to  provide  day  care  services,  meals, 
and  transportation  for  the  elderly, 
housing  rehabilitation  for  low-income 
families  and  shelters  for  the  homeless, 
recreational  programs  for  children, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  activities. 

The  UDAG  Program  provides  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  necessary  to  encour- 
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age  private  businesses  to  undertake 
major  commercial,  industrial,  and 
neighborhood  projects  in  economically 
distressed  commimities.  UDAG  has 
promoted  public-private  partnerships 
and  shown  their  effectiveness  in  fos- 
tering revltalization  activities,  it  has 
helped  to  ease  the  financial  risk  of  de- 
velopment in  inner  cities  and  dis- 
tressed communities  and  improved 
their  attractiveness  for  Investment. 
Each  UDAG  dollar  is  credited  with  le- 
veraging more  than  six  times  as  many 
private  dollars. 

With  urban  poverty  on  the  rise  and 
with  key  Federal  programs  for  cities 
cut  by  nearly  two-thirds  since  1979, 
the  UDAG  and  DCBG  Programs  are 
more  important  to  cities  and  towns 
than  ever  before.  Struggling  to  cope 
with  the  impact  of  massive  cuts  in  all 
key  Federal  programs  serving  urban 
populations,  cities  and  towns  simply 
do  not  have  the  fiscal  capacity  to 
make  up  for  lost  CDBG  and  UDAG 
funds  from  local  sources. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  House  budget  resolution.  CDBG's 
and  UDAGs  would  be  frozen  at  1987 
levels.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  confer- 
ees will  recede  to  the  House  position 
during  the  conference  on  the  budget 
resolution  and  restore  funding  for 
these  essential  programs. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  days 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  budgeted 
level  for  defense.  The  distinguished 
ranking  member  has  lectured  us  that 
if  we  had  adopted  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation on  defense  we  would 
return  to  the  days  when  defense  was  a 
smaUer  share  of  the  GNP.  Obviously, 
some  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  have 
taken  heed  of  these  criticisms  because 
the  revised  Chairman's  mark  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  total  funding 
going  to  defense. 

Now.  I  supported  the  Chairman's  re- 
vised plan.  There  are  many  aspects  of 
the  plan  I  consider  outstanding.  How- 
ever. I  believe  there  are  many  of  us  in 
this  body  who  believe  that  the  defense 
total  in  the  revised  plan  is  too  high. 

First,  over  the  past  10  years,  we  have 
spent  over  $2  trillion  for  defense.  More 
than  $500  billion  has  gone  to  addition- 
al real  growth.  Our  inability  and  the 
administration's  unwillingness  to  pay 
for  these  increases  has  contributed  to 
the  mess  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Next,  we  have  tended  to  err  on  the 
high  side,  as  we  should,  on  questions 
of  funding  for  defense.  However,  we 
learned  this  week  that  the  Defense  In- 
spector General  has  notified  scores  of 
defense  contractors  that  they  are 
under  investigation  for  overcharging. 
Still,  we  have  ignored  these  warnings 
and  chosen  to  grant  this  significant  in- 
cr6&sc> 

This  is  not  to  say  that  defense  con- 
tractors should  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  additional  criticism.  What 
this  indicates  is  that  we  have  a  great 


deal  to  do  before  we  can  look  again  at 
substantial  Increases  for  defense. 

Perhaps  if  we  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order,  establish  relationships  of  trust 
and  confidence  between  the  Congress. 
Pentagon,  and  the  defense  industry, 
we  can  then  begin  to  look  at  real  in- 
creases again.  Until  that  time,  we 
should  be  extremely  cautious  about 
providing  increases  which  might  en- 
courage continued  inefficiencies  and 
mismanagement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  redi- 
rect the  debate.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  made  his  primary  argu- 
ment that  the  original  committee  rec- 
ommendation would  allow  the  defense 
total  to  fall  as  a  share  of  the  GNP. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  don't  under- 
stand what  percent  of  the  GNP  has  to 
do  with  an  adequate  defense. 

The  clear  implication  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  if  we  returned  to  the  good 
old  days  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  we 
would  have  a  better  defense.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  this,  we  could  take  1953. 
when  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War, 
we  foimd  ourselves  spending  13.4  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  for  defense.  Today,  if 
we  were  to  determine  the  strength  of 
our  defense  and  the  value  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  by  their  comparative 
share  of  the  GNP  in  the  1950's.  we 
would  wind  up  with  a  defense  budget 
of  over  $650  billion  with  marginal 
fimding  for  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care. 

Those  who  make  this  argvmient  have 
no  real  interest  in  doubling  the  de- 
fense budget,  knowing  full  well  the 
draconian  reductions  in  the  domestic 
safety  net  such  an  increase  would  re- 
quire. Instead  they  distort  the  debate 
with  a  glib  rhetorical  device  which  is 
in  no  way  tied  to  a  reasonable  or  ade- 
quate level  of  spending  for  defense.  As 
we  are  reminded  time  after  time,  the 
defense  funding  level  should  be  based 
on  a  rational  estimate  of  the  threats 
our  Nation  faces,  combined  with  our 
own  estimate  as  to  what  the  Nation 
can  afford.  Clearly,  it  is  more  than 
simplistic  to  suggest  that  we  peg  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  defense  on  the 
basis  of  some  particular  share  of  the 
GNP. 

If  our  country  went  into  recession 
and  the  GNP  began  to  shrink,  would 
the  threat  diminish?  Likewise,  if  we 
experienced  great  growth  in  the  GNP, 
would  the  threat  necessarily  expand? 
No.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  move  away 
from  these  very  clever  but  terribly 
hollow  argiunents  to  ideas  of  sub- 
stance and  merit. 

Mr.  President,  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  the  Chairman  and 
the  committee  have  managed  this  bill 
will  permit  a  good  bit  of  time  this  year 
to  reach  bipartisan  accord  on  the 
budget  in  general  and  defense  funding 
in  particular.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
in  the  near  future  when  we  reach 
accord   with   our   friends   across   the 


aisle  and  we  begin  to  resolve  these 
problems  which  threaten  the  econom- 
ic well  being  of  our  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have,  and  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  no  time.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  controls  the 
remaining  time  from  now  until  noon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 

Senator  Gramm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  that 
tries  to  do  several  things.  First  of  all. 
it  says  we  are  going  to  add  more 
money  to  domestic  spending,  $2.1  bil- 
lion. We  are  going  to  give  that  money 
no  matter  what  happens  in  terms  of 
raising  taxes.  Then  it  sets  up  sort  of  a 
contingency  which  sajrs  if  you  raise 
taxes  $7  billion  more  we  are  going  to 
give  $7  billion  to  defense. 

There  is  just  one  major  point  I  want 
to  make  about  this  amendment;  that 
is,  I  want  people  to  imderstand  what  a 
tremendous  deviation  from  what  the 
American  people  think  Is  going  on  in 
Washington  with  our  concern  about 
the  deficit  and  spending  that  this 
amendment  represents.  Let  me  give 
you  some  figures  that  I  do  not  think 
most  people  have  stopped  to  think 
about. 

First  of  all,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  a  budget  before 
us  that  will  caU  for  137  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  new  revenues  over  the  next  4 
years.  Who  knows  what  137  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  is?  I  do  not  even  know 
what  1  billion  dollars'  worth  is.  But  let 
me  give  you  another  niunber.  There 
are  100  million  taxpayers.  Those  are 
the  folks  that  are  pxilling  the  wagon. 
They  are  not  being  represented  here 
in  this  budget  today.  But  they  are  the 
guys  that  are  paying  the  bill.  It  is  all 
the  people  that  are  riding  in  the 
wagon  whose  voices  are  so  shrUl  that 
they  are  drowning  out  the  voices  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica who  are  not  being  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  This  bill 
contemplates  new  taxes  of  $1,370  for 
every  taxpayer  in  America.  Is  that  the 
direction  the  American  people  want  us 
to  move  in?  I  think  not. 

We  are  hearing  all  of  this  argument 
we  have  to  raise  taxes  to  lower  the 
deficit.  We  hear  it  over  and  over  again. 
As  I  have  said  on  several  occasions, 
that  is  interesting  because  what  that 
really  says  is  if.  in  fact,  we  need  to 
raise  taxes  instead  of  control  spending. 
it  says  we  have  looked  at  the  Federal 
budget,  we  have  looked  at  the  budget 
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of  the  woridng  funllles  of  America. 
ftnd  we  have  concluded  they  have 
more  fat  in  their  budgets  than  we 
have  in  the  Federal  budget.  I  reject 
Uiat.  But  even  that  is  a  fraud.  We  are 
not  raising  taxes  to  lower  the  deficit. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted  we  will 
have  raised  taxes  by  $27  billion,  and 
we  will  have  raised  domestic  spending 
by  $45  bOllcm.  We  are  never  going  to 
get  home  that  way. 

How  can  you  say  you  are  raising 
taxes  to  balance  the  budget  when  you 
raise  spending  almost  twice  as  much 
on  domestic  programs  as  you  are  rais- 
ing taxes?  This  budget  flies  in  the  face 
of  everything  America  believes  is 
going  on  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
plain  truth.  Bfr.  President,  is  that  we 
are  not  miJdng  a  legitimate  effort  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  problem.  We  are 
not  tnnking  a  legitimate  effort  to  con- 
trol spending.  We  have  adopted  a 
water  biU  that  is  a  budget  buster,  a 
hii^way  bill  that  is  a  budget  buster,  a 
housing  bill  that  is  a  budget  buster,  a 
homeless  bill  that  is  a  budget  buster, 
and  are  about  to  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  is  a  budget  buster.  And  I 
understand  we  have  a  supplemental 
coming  to  the  floor  that  is  going  to 
raise  the  deficit  by  $3  billion. 

What  is  happening  here  is  an  ongo- 
ing effort  to  spend  this  Nation  into  a 
tax  increase.  It  is  a  deeper  and  deeper 
reach  into  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  It 
will  produce  rising  interest  rates  and 
rising  inflation  rates,  and  could  very 
well  put  us  to  where  we  were  in  1981 
when  we  started. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  that  as  much  as  many  of  us 
believe  that  defense  is  underfunded, 
we  know  the  President  is  not  going  to 
sign  this  tax  bill  and  that  the  defense 
number  will  never  be  realized  as  a 
result.  But  it  is  important  that  while 
defense  will  not  get  the  money  unless 
the  President  raises  taxes,  that  nonde- 
fense  gets  the  money,  a  $27  billion  in- 
crease in  nondefense  spending  exclud- 
ing interest  on  the  debt,  and  excluding 
Social  Security.  That  is  not  the  way 
home.  That  is  the  road  to  higher  defi- 
cits, higher  interest  rates,  higher  trade 
deficits,  and  higher  inflation.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Senator  Arm- 

STSOITG. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  yielding  to  me. 

In  fact,  at  some  point  I  would  like  to 
speak  at  length  but  at  this  moment  all 
I  really  want  to  say  is  that  I  am  so 
frustrated  that  I  am  J\ist  beside 
myself.  I  guess  I  got  over  the  idea  a 


while  back  that  we  were  going  to  do 
anything  that  I  would  agree  with,  and 
I  have  been  aroiuid  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  know  that  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  legislative  process  some- 
body gets  a  bill  they  like  and  some- 
body does  not.  But  up  until  very  re- 
cently I  entertained  the  hope  that  we 
would  somehow  maintain  some  con- 
tact with  reality.  And  I  think  we  have 
absolutely  lost  touch  with  what  is 
going  on.  It  is  as  if  we  had  stepped 
through  the  looking  glass.  In  fact, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  re- 
member a  character  in  one  of  those 
great  Lewis  Carroll  stories  who  asks, 
"Which  way  shall  I  go?"  And  in  re- 
sponse a  question  is  put  to  this  charac- 
ter who  says,  "Where  do  you  want  to 
go?"  If  you  do  not  know  where  you  are 
going,  it  does  not  matter  how  you  get 
there.  Where  this  takes  us  is  deeper 
into  deficit,  and  deeper  into  taxes.  It 
purports  to  do  something  about  de- 
fense, but  does  it  in  a  way  that  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  legitimate  concerns 
which  a  lot  of  us  feel  about  defending 
this  Nation. 

I  started  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  joke,  but  it  is  not  a  Joke.  It  is 
a  tragedy.  So  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it.  I  just  hope  that  there  will 
be  enough  Senators  who  will  see  it  in 
that  kind  of  perspective  and  we  will 
turn  it  down.  Having  done  that,  we 
can  then  get  serious  about  something 
that  would  meet  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  defending  the  coimtry  and 
meeting  some  kind  of  a  balanced 
budget  target  down  the  line. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for 
not  using  the  entire  5  minutes.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
about  2Vt  months  since  the  President 
sent  his  budget  up,  some  have  been 
asking  where  is  the  President  and 
wondering  whether  he  will  participate. 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
if  anyone  thinks  the  President  is  going 
to  lose  this  budget  battle  when  the 
Democratic  majority  passes  this 
budget,  they  are  literally  out  of  their 
minds. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  never  going  to  agree  with  this 
budget,  and  I  submit  to  you  if  it  is  a 
political  battle  between  him  and  some- 
one else,  we  have  handed  him  a  victo- 
ry on  a  silver  platter  and  he  should 
win  it. 

Can  you  imagine  this  budget  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility,  at  a  time 
when  you  hear  everyone  sajring  we 
ought  to  cut  the  budget,  we  ought  to 
restrain  the  deficit?  Basically  and  es- 
sentially, let  me  tell  you  how  we  do  it 
here. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  when 
you  take  away  all  the  little  nuances  of 
budgeting,  we  save  nothing.  We  have 


cut  nothing.  But  we  have  raised  taxes 
ouir  4  years  $137  billion. 

And  there  are  still  Senators  who  are 
taking  to  the  floor  talking  about  the 
enormous  fiscal  restraint  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  had  a  chance 
to  respond  to  some  of  the  insinuations 
that  we  are  somehow  going  to  improve 
our  quality  of  life  if  we  adopt  this 
budget,  improve  the  education  of  the 
American  people  if  we  approve  this 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  those  areas  the 
only  thing  we  do  is  add  $2  billion  or  $3 
billion  to  the  original  budget  that 
came  down  here  and,  in  essence,  it  is 
free  money  for  the  appropriators  to 
spend  wherever  they  want.  Anybody 
who  votes  for  this  budget  thinking 
there  is  a  new  literacy  program  on  the 
horizon  and  we  are  fimding  it  does  not 
understand  budgeting. 

We  have  added  it  here  with  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  spent  for  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we 
added  $1.9  billion  on  the  floor  to  edu- 
cation and  it  got  spent  for  health.  I 
am  not  complaining,  but  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting it  is  not  so. 

If  we  think  $2  or  $3  billion  added  in 
that  manner  is  going  to  somehow  en- 
hance the  education  of  our  people,  I 
Just  cannot  believe  that  we  are  looking 
at  reality  out  there  in  the  hinterland 
of  America.  When  educational  funds 
at  the  national  level  were  somewhat 
restrained— not  cut— the  scores  of  high 
school  students  in  the  United  States 
went  up.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  relevant, 
but  If  we  are  talking  about  what  hap- 
pened out  there,  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  talk  a 
little  bit  about  defense  and  let  me  talk 
a  little  bit  again  about  the  taxes  that 
are  in  this  budget. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  abso- 
lutely amazing  that  we  are  suggesting 
that  we  are  going  to  hold  this  Presi- 
dent hostage,  we  are  going  to  hold  him 
hostage  in  this  budget,  to  an  adequate 
defense  by  saying,  "You  sign  a  tax  rec- 
onciliation bill  that  will  contain  about 
90  percent  of  $137  billion,  somwhere 
around  $120  billion,  in  taxes  over  four 
years."  We  imderstand  that  this  Presi- 
dent of  ours  is  really  easy  on  these 
things,  especially  when  they  make 
sense. 

Can  you  believe  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan  would  accept  that,  as 
much  as  he  is  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense of  oiu:  Nation,  understanding 
that  even  the  $7  bUlion  that  they  add 
here  is  inadequate,  does  not  even  meet 
what  the  Democratic-controlled  com- 
mittee reported  out  yesterday,  which 
is  off  by  a  huge  amount,  as  much  as 
$10  billion  in  budget  authority?  But 
listen  to  the  hostage  situation  that  we 
are  going  to  put  the  President  into. 


"You  cannot  get  $7  billion  in  defense 
increases  unless  you  sign  a  tax  bill  of 
$120  billion  over  the  next  4  years," 
and  we  do  not  even  commit  to  give 
him  a  defense  and  to  provide  our 
people  with  a  defense  at  that  level  for 
2  years  or  3  years.  One  year. 

What  a  swap. 

"We  are  going  to  give  you  $7  billion 
in  defense  if  you  sign  a  tax  bill  for 
$120  billion— $7  billion." 

Beyond  that  it  is  wish  and  hope  and 
right  back  to  the  same  battle  on  de- 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  argument. 
If  we  insist  on  putting  in  $120  billion 
in  revenues,  the  second  highest  tax  in- 
crease in  history,  in  the  first  year— $20 
billion  will  be  the  highest  tax  increase 
in  history,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
true  statement— if  you  want  to  hold 
the  deficit  hostage  to  taxes,  then  you 
ought  to  put  all  the  increases  in  this 
budget  in  some  hdnd  of  a  reserve  and 
say  we  are  not  going  to  spend  any  of 
them.  We  are  going  to  freeze  at  the 
1987  level  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  increases  anyplace  unless  we  pass 
these  taxes. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  hold  somebody 
hostage,  you  are  holding  programs 
hostage,  you  are  holding  defense  hos- 
tage, because  you  really  want  to  de- 
crease the  deficit. 

No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  coinci- 
dence, the  amount  of  increase  in  de- 
fense over  last  year  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  amoimt  as  the  increase  in  do- 
mestic spending  over  last  year,  if  you 
take  out  the  entitlements.  Take  out 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  agricul- 
ture. The  increases  in  domestic  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  defense. 

But  somehow,  what  we  are  saying  is, 
"Mr.  President,  and  you  who  want  to 
defend  our  country,  you  need  $7  bil- 
lion for  an  absolute  minimum,  rock 
bottom.  Maybe  not  even  adequate. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  that  unless 
you  sign  a  $120  billion  tax  bill." 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  this  budget 
is  going  to  pass.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  never  going  to  get  enforced. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  will  never  be 
the  policy  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  buy  this 
pig  in  a  poke.  I  just  cannot  believe  it. 

I  could  go  through  the  details,  but  in 
essence,  what  we  are  asking  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  do  imder  the  guise  of  cut- 
ting a  budget  is  to  basically  increase 
domestic  spending,  not  entitlements 
by  about  $13  billion,  increase  defense 
about  $13  billion,  but  even  on  that  one 
we  are  saying.  "You  do  not  get  $7  bil- 
lion of  that  imless  you  sign  a  tax  bill." 

We  are  saying  those  two  things  are 
going  to  be  Increased  this  year  and  we 
really  are  doing  a  great  job  in  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Somehow,  off  of  some  imaginary 
baseline,  some  concoction  of  what  it 
otherwise  would  be  if  somehow  or 
other  we  decided  everything  would  be 


increased,  we  have  reduced  the  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  on 
the  path  that  we  are  headed  that  are 
going  to  adopt  a  policy  that  is  going  to 
be  implemented  when  we  finish  the 
budget  resolution  late  this  evening. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  adopt  something.  I  was 
hopeful  that  we  would  be  moving  in  a 
direction  that  perhaps  could  get  en- 
forced, perhaps  could  get  implement- 
ed, perhaps  could  cry  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  along. 

But  I  guarantee  you,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  1  year  at  a  time  on  defense,  4 
years  at  a  whack  on  taxes,  and  sort  of 
saying,  "We  think  you  better  go  along, 
you  people  who  are  worried  about  de- 
fense, and.  White  House,  you  better 
perk  your  ears  up,  because  if  you  want 
to  defend  the  country,  you  need  to 
sign  this  tax  bill." 

I  repeat,  $7  billion  for  $120  billion  Is 
no  bargain,  as  I  see  it,  when  the  na- 
tional defense  cries  out  for  the  money. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  has  used  his  8  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  that  I 

have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  the  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  numbers  I  have  stated  are 
correct.  I  have  reduced  them  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  to  more  detail.  I  be- 
lieve if  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  them,  they  will  conclude 
that  this  is  a  tax-raising  measui'e,  not 
a  budget  based  upon  any  kind  of  fiscal 
restraint:  that  somehow  or  another 
somebody  conceived  the  idea  that  be- 
cause we  are  in  an  economic  crisis  we 
Just  ought  to  put  $3  or  $4  billion  more 
into  the  education  fimction  and  in  the 
health  function  and  then  take  to  the 
floor  and  speak  as  if  we  linew  what 
that  was  going  to  be  spent  for  and  we 
Imew  how  much  it  was  going  to  help 
the  shortcomings  that  we  have  in  our 
educational  system  or  our  competitive- 
ness. 

I  repeat,  last  year  we  put  $1.9  billion 
in  new  money  into  education  and  it 
showed  up  someplace  else.  There  is 
not  even  a  new  program  in  education 
around  that  somebody  has  taken  to 
the  floor  saying  we  are  paying  for  it. 

It  is  $28  billion  in  new  revenues  in 
the  first  year,  hostage  on  an  inad- 
equate defense  even  at  that,  and  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound 
and  determined  to  pass  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  we 
will. 

From  oiir  standpoint,  let  me  suggest 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  sup- 
port it.  I  have  heard  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  praise  it. 

1  believe  it  eliminates  any  chance  of 
getting  an  adequate  defense.  We  have 
to  go  to  conference.  They  are  much 
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lower  than  this,  even  with  the  $7  bil- 
lion held  hostage.  It  is  inadequate. 

To  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
have  a  frugal  budget  and.  therefore, 
"we  must  tax  you."  is  not  a  true 
system.  It  is  absolutely  false.  That  is 
not  what  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  understood  that  the 
distinguished  leaders  wanted  the  time 
remaining  for  themselves. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  see  either  one 
on  the  floor,  but  I  think  their  request 
was  that  we  have  10  additional  min- 
utes i>er  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Shall  we  go  with  a 
uinanimous  consent  request  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes  on  each  side? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mx. 
Adams).  I  understand  time  had  been 
set  until  12  o'clock  and  there  is  now  a 
unanimous  consent  request  for  10  ad- 
ditional mintues  to  each  side,  requir- 
ing a  total  of  20  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided,  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Is  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  is 
being  made? 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  that  is 
20  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3 

minutes  of  that  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  make  the  point  another  way. 
There  is  $27  billion  in  new  revenue  in 
the  first  year— $27  biUion.  There  is 
also  a  contention  that  we  have  saved 
$36  billion  off  a  baseline.  Yes,  indeed, 
there  are  some  savings  in  this  budget. 
They  will  not  hold  up  when  we  are  fin- 
ished, but  there  are  some  savings  in 
Medicare,  some  savings  in  agriculture 
that  I  do  not  believe  will  hold  up.  That 
is  about  as  good  an  example  as  I  can 
give  of  an  alleged  $36  billion  in  reduc- 
tions off  a  hypothetical  growth  line- 
that  is,  not  cuts  from  last  year.  That  is 
off  a  growth  line  that  assumes  every- 
thing goes  up  with  inflation;  $36  bU- 
lion in  savings.  We  are  taxing  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  of  $27 
billion  of  it.  That  is  another  way  to 
look  at  it,  another  way  to  put  the 
proposition  of  whether  this  is  a  budget 
for  our  times,  a  budget  for  our  day,  for 
our  problems  or  not  for  our  problems. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  de- 
scribed recently  as  the  newest  clothes 
hanger,  that  we  are  going  to  put  all 
kinds  of  summer,  winter,  fall,  and  then 
even  invent  some  new  seasonal  clothes 
to  put  on  that  hanger  because  we  want 
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to  solve  the  problem  of  competitive- 


But  what  I  have  heard  unequivocal- 
ly from  those  who  wmder  about  that 
is  that  we  ought  to  cut  this  deficit.  I 
have  had  ooneem  from  everyone  that 
that-Iiterally  means  reduce  the  level  of 
expenditure  that  we  can  expect  over 
the  years.  We  are  not  doing  that  here. 
TO  the  extent  that  we  say  we  are,  it  is 
an  absolute  hoax— an  outyear  freeze  in 
dcmesUc  programs  for  4  years  after  we 
finish  this  year's  program  of  increases. 
And  the  savings  are  counted  in  here  as 
part  of  this  marvelous  reduction  over  4 
years  in  expenditures. 

If  the  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee tries  to  get  its  $15  billion  in  recon- 
eOed  savings  in  pay  we  will  have  to 
come  back  and  increase  pay  later,  and 
there  goes  over  34  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings in  this  budget.  These  are  deci- 
sions on  Federal  employees  that  we 
ought  to  be  ni*fc<ng  1  year  at  a  time, 
because  it  is  going  to  h^pen  that  way 
anyway. 

So  the  more  I  look  at  it.  the  more  I 
have  concluded  that  it  does  not  do  a 
lot  of  good  to  point  out  these  fallacies 
now;  the  die  is  cast.  We  think  we  have 
a  budget  here  that  helps  us  with  edu- 
cation, helps  us  with  competitiveness. 
We  think  we  have  a  budget  that  takes 
care  of  defense,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  about  the  only  thing  the  budget 
really  does  is  reduce  Medicare  some, 
agriculture  some,  neither  of  which  will 
really  hm>pen.  and  then  imposes  a  4- 
year  tax  reconciliation  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  utilized  3  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

ICr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  the  people 
who  put  this  budget  together.  I  do  not 
like  it.  but  I  know  you  have  to  do  it.  It 
is  like  making  sausage,  it  is  something 
you'd  rather  not  watch.  But  in  this 
case.  I  understand  that  when  Demo- 
crats regained  the  majority,  they  also 
regained  the  responsibility  for  the 
budget.  And  we  have  been  there  and 
we  won  the  close  ones  by  one  vote, 
thanks  to  Senator  EbcoH  being  hospi- 
talized that  morning.  And  I  know 
budgets  are  hard  to  put  together  even 
when  you  Just  raise  taxes,  and  that  is 
about  all  this  budget  does. 

I  feel  it  is  1980  or  1979  all  over  again; 
scHnehow  I  have  been  absent  for  6  or  7 
years  and  I  came  back  and  here  we  are 
again  adding  more  spending  and  rais- 
ing more  taxes,  the  very  thing  the 
American  people  rejected  in  1980  and 
rejected  again  in  1984.  But  here  we  go 
again.  And  the  distinguished  Senator 
frmn  New  Mexico  Just  articulated  it 
very  welL 


I  know  it  is  very  difficult.  I  know  the 
pressures  are  on.  and  I  know  on  the 
other  side  there  are  those  who  Just 
cannot  resist  spending  more  money. 
They  talk  good,  they  talk  about  the 
deficit,  but  when  push  comes  to  shove, 
they  say  let  us  spend  a  little  more  this 
year  and  then  we  will  take  care  of  the 
spending  next  year  or  the  next  year  or 
the  next  year.  And  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member. 
Senator  DoMXinci,  Just  pointed  out. 
that  will  probably  never  happen.  But  I 
would  guess  this  second  mjproach  may 
be  a  bit  better,  from  the  standpoint  of 
people  who  live  in  the  West,  than  the 
first  approach— at  least  it  is  good 
enough  to  get  enough  votes  for  the 
second  approach.  And  again  I  do  not 
fault  that,  because  I  Imow  sooner  or 
later  we  have  to  have  a  budget. 

With  all  the  shortcomings  in  this 
budget,  the  one  I  focus  on  would  be 
the  same  one  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  focused  on,  that  is  $137 
billion  in  revenue  increases  over  the 
next  4  years,  and  that  is  $100  billion 
more  than  the  President  asked  for  in 
his  budget. 

I  guess  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  President's  budget  later.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  sort  of  the  alpha  and  the 
omega;  we  vote  on  this  one  and  then 
the  President's. 

Now.  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  about 
the  deficit  around  the  country.  I  have 
traveled  around  a  lot.  I  am  not  certain 
quite  why,  but  I  have  traveled  a  lot. 
And  I  found  a  lot  of  people  concerned 
about  the  deficit.  But  I  have  not  had 
many  people  raise  their  hand  in  Iowa, 
New  Hampshire,  Georgia.  Florida,  or 
any  other  State  saying:  "Please  raise 
my  taxes  if  you  should  be  nominated 
and  elected  to  some  other  office."  Not 
a  single  soul  that  I  Imow  of  is  urging 
$137  billion  in  new  taxes  over  the  next 
4  years.  But  if  this  budget  passes— and 
I  assume  if  the  Finance  Committee 
then  is  reconciled— we  are  going  to 
have  $137  billion  in  new  taxes. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  pointed  out,  you  have  to 
do  all  that  to  get  a  $7  biUion  increase 
in  defense.  So  that  is  the  President's 
choice. 

In  my  view,  we  are  short  on  defense 
in  this  budget.  It  may  not  be  the  view 
of  everyone  in  this  Chamber,  but  that 
is  my  view.  So  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, if  Congress  were  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  raising  $140  billion  in 
taxes  over  the  next  4  years.  I  am  not 
certain  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We 
Just  had  tax  reform  in  1986.  We  took  a 
lot  of  things  away  from  the  American 
taxpayer  the  investment  tax  credit, 
the  sales  tax  deductions,  charitable  de- 
ductions except  in  some  cases,  a  lot  of 
other  credits,  a  lot  of  other  deduc- 
tions, but  we  told  the  American  tax- 
payer, "This  is  for  your  benefit  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  lower  the  rates." 

Now,  maybe  there  is  something  I 
have  missed  on  how  you  raise  $140  bil- 


lion or  $37  billion  in  4  years,  but  I  am 
not  certain  Just  how  that  is  going  to 
happen.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment 
later  on  today,  which  would  say  in 
effect  that  we  are  not  going  to  raise 
the  tax  rates  on  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations. We  will  see  if  that  passes.  Be- 
cause if  that  does  not  pass,  then  we 
are  serving  notice  on  the  American 
taxpayer  that  we  did  not  really  mean 
it  last  year  when  we  passed  tax 
reform;  that  it  was  only  temporary; 
that  we  are  going  to  go  back  now  and 
maybe  raise  the  rates  or  defer  the  re- 
ductions in  an  effort  to  achieve  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  topheavy  spending 
proposal  before  us  today. 

We  are  going  to  vote  here  in  a  few 
moments.  I  want  to  reserve  the  last 
couple  of  minutes  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
However,  this  is  nothing  but  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  aU  those  who  ran  last  year 
on  not  increasing  taxes  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  today 
and  vote  against  this  budget. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
looldng  for  the  majority  leader.  He 
will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  heard  him  say  he  feels  he  was 
al>sent  during  the  period  from  1979 
imtil  the  present.  I  have  never  heard 
the  time  the  Republicans  were  in  con- 
trol characterized  quite  that  way.  It 
has  a  nice  ring  to  it.  and  I  Idnd  of 
enjoy  it.  If  he  does  not  mind,  I  might 
try  to  use  that  at  the  appropriate 
time.  But  I  want  to  tell  him  what  hap- 
pended  during  that  reign  of  absence. 

Maybe  that  time  of  truancy  is  char- 
acterized by  another  letter  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  James  A.  Baker  III, 
who  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  is  talking  about  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling,  something  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  some  interest.  He 
said.  "In  short,  we  request  that  Con- 
gress, prior  to  May  15,  increase  the 
ciirrent  debt  ceiling  from  $2  trillion  to 
$2.8  trillion"— $2.8  trillion—"  an 
amount  sufficient  to  make  siu-e  that 
we  get  through  May  of  1989." 

Now,  when  this  administration  came 
in,  that  debt  was  $1  trillion.  This 
would  carry  us  through  the  end  of  the 
administration  and  we  would  have  an 
increase  of  $1.8  trillion. 

What  is  this  debate  about?  This 
debate  is  about  whether  we  are  going 
to  borrow  more  money  or  start  living  a 
little  bit  within  our  means.  We  are 
going  to  hold  the  President  "hostage" 
to  some  taxes?  How  do  you  hold  a 
President  of  the  United  States  hos- 
tage? I  guess  the  same  way  you  hold  a 
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gorilla  hostage.  Just  about  any  way  he 
wants  to  be  held.  That  is  how  we 
would  hold  him  "hostage."  Hold  the 
President  of  the  United  States  hos- 
tage? Really. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  saying  is, 
please  let  us  realize  we  cannot  Just 
continue  this  borrowing.  My  good 
friend  from  Texas  said  100  million 
people  are  hauling  the  load  to  pay  the 
taxes.  What  we  are  really  talking 
atK>ut  is  230  million  people  we  are  in- 
debting  every  day  until  we  all  end  up 
as  indentured  servants.  That  is  where 
we  are  headed.  We  are  becoming  in- 
dentured. We  are  going  to  work  for 
the  Japanese.  We  are  going  to  work 
for  the  Germans.  We  are  going  to 
work  for  the  French.  We  are  going  to 
work  for  someone  else  because  we  are 
borrowing  money  and  we  have  done  it 
now  to  the  tune  of  $1.8  trillion.  It  took 
us  200  years  to  borrow  the  first  trillion 
doUars  for  this  country,  but  during 
the  period  of  the  eighties,  we  have 
managed  to  borrow  the  second  $1.8 
trillion. 

That  Is  what  happened  during  the 
absence.  That  is  what  lu«)pened 
during  the  minority  leader's  absence. 
But  now  here  come  the  old  Democrats, 
and  we  are  supposed  to  l)e  the  tax  and 
spenders? 

My  goodness.  I  believe  that  this  is 
what  Franldin  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Tnunan,  and  those  great  "spending" 
Democrats  talked  about.  This  country 
is  great,  this  country  can  make  its 
way,  this  coxmtry  can  create  a  greater 
economic  pie  for  everyone  and  that  ev- 
eryone can  share  it,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  it  by  paying  for  what  we  do  as 
we  go  along.  We  are  going  to  say 
before  you  walk  out  of  this  Chamber 
and  start  a  new  program,  you  have  to 
arrange  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  how  the 
people  have  a  chance  for  even  break  in 
Government,  not  by  lx>rrowing  money. 
We  are  talking  about  ending  the  reign 
of  absence  doing  something  to  start 
creating  fiscal  sanity  in  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  CHILES.  How  much  time  do  we 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  5  minutes 
and  10  seconds  remaining.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  47  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  the  47  seconds  that  I 
have.  Forty-seven,  did  you  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
remaining  time. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  use  the  re- 
maining time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  holding  the  President 
hostage,  that  is  not  my  suggestion.  It 
is  the  suggestion  of  this  budget  resolu- 


tion. If  ever  there  was  a  situation  that 
cries  out  for  that  description  it  is  this 
budget  resolution. 

It  acts  as  if  defending  our  country 
adequately  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  President  because  it  says,  Kir. 
President,  if  and  when  you  sign  this 
tax  bill,  we  will  graciously  permit  the 
appropriators  to  add  $7  billion  to  de- 
fense but  if  you  do  not  it  is  not  there. 

I  do  not  Imow  if  that  is  holding  the 
President  hostage  or  not.  I  Just  de- 
scribed what  it  says,  what  it  is. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  from  this  Sena- 
tor's standpoint,  I  am  absolutely 
honest  and  frank  with  my  friends  on 
the  other  side.  You  have  heard  me  say 
we  are  going  to  get  where  we  have  to 
be  without  some  revenues.  But  I  sug- 
gest you  are  not  going  to  get  revenues 
until  you  really  restrain  the  budget 
and  this  is  not  restraint  on  any  side, 
on  any  programs,  except  Medicare,  ag- 
riculture, and  one  other,  and  that  is 
not  going  to  happen  by  the  time  we 
are  finished.  That  is  essentially  the 
problem.  You  make  up  for  it  with  $120 
billion  in  taxes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraslut. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Florida  and  the  Chair. 

HEW  DmOCHATIC  BUDGET  A  "CAll-DO"  BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  his  tireless  efforts  to 
produce  a  prudent  and  fair  budget. 
The  chairman  has  shown  that  the  ma- 
jority are  a  "can-do"  party.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  faced  with  a  chal- 
lenge the  members  of  the  majority 
party  can  lead  and  govern.  The  negoti- 
ations over  the  last  several  days  yield- 
ed an  excellent  blueprint  for  the 
future.  I  expect  the  new  budget  to 
gain  strong  support.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  finally  put  partisan  consider- 
ations aside  and  examine  the  Chiles 
budget  and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

This  is  a  good  budget  which  by  and 
large  meets  the  Nation's  defense,  edu- 
cation, and  agricultural  needs.  Unlike 
the  President's  budget,  it  is  a  sound 
fiscal  plan  which  will  balance  the 
budget  by  1991  as  required  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

The  Chiles  budget  amendment 
lowers  the  national  debt  $100  billion 
more  than  the  President's  budget  and 
yields  a  deficit  In  each  year  lower  than 
the  President's  plan. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
modified  his  recommendations  for  de- 
fense and  agriculture.  I  fought  hard 
for  these  changes  and  I  appreciate  the 
modifications  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  made  in  his  amendment. 

The  new  Democratic  budget  reduces 
domestic  spending  in  a  significant  but 


fair  manner,  acknowledges  our  deli- 
cate agricultural  economic  conditions; 
ffiftintAtnn  an  economic  develcqimient 
program  at  an  Improved  level:  stresses 
education  and  training  and  provides 
for  the  national  defense. 

The  pay  for  defense  provision  of  the 
Chiles  amendment  is  an  important 
and  ingenious  step  toward  fiscal  disci- 
pline. Over  the  last  6  years,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Republican  majority 
have  embraced  the  important  goal  of 
improving  our  defense  capabilities.  I 
have  generally  supported  this  move. 
Unfortunately,  our  defense  build  up 
was  paid  for  with  dollars  borrowed 
from  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  pay  for  defense  provision  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  our  national 
defense.  It  teUs  the  American  people 
and  our  adversaries  around  the  world 
that  national  defense  is  so  important 
to  the  United  States  that  our  Nation  is 
willing  to  pay  for  It. 

That  is  not  holding  defense  hostage 
as  some  have  suggested.  It  is  simply 
fiscal  discipline.  It  is  paying  your  bills. 
I  am  pleased  to  endorse  the  Chiles 
proposal  and  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues concerned  with  fiscal  disci- 
pline to  support  this  budget. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks on  the  other  side  here  today. 
They  are  getting  a  lesson  in  how  to 
conduct  government. 

I  will  simply  conclude  my  remarks. 
B4r.  President,  by  saying  after  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  by  those  on  the 
other  side  I  would  say  that  it  is  obvi- 
ously in  their  opinion  more  exciting  to 
throw  hand  grenades  than  to  make 
government  work  responsibly. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  reconciliation  bill  is  going  to 
have  $109  billion  in  domestic  recon- 
ciled entitlement  cuts,  let  us  not  get 
these  figures  out  of  context. 

As  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  let  me  tell  him  how 
much  I  appreciate  all  his  efforts  in 
this  regard.  He  has  been  a  great 
leader,  and  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  yield  him  such  time  as  he 
might  need. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, and  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
work  he  has  done  in  putting  together 
a  good  budget. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  today 
about  how  the  President  is  being  held 
hostage.  We  cannot  get  the  President 
to  cooperate.  We  cannot  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  help  us  on  the  budget.  He  will 
not  get  off  the  sidelines.  He  thinks 
this  is  a  spectator  sport.  He  is  a  no 
show. 
Why  does  the  President  not  help? 
Then  we  also  heard  a  lot  about  the 
taxes  in  this  budget.  The  President 
has  revenues  In  his  budget.  He  has  in- 
creased revenues.  He  has  increased 
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taxes.  Increased  excise  taxes  on  coal, 
taxes  on  black  lung  payments. 

Has  anybody  told  the  President  he 
has  taxes  in  his  budget? 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  spolce 
of  the  $2  trilUon  deficit.  I  can  remem- 
ber that  when  President  Reagan  came 
into  office  in  1981  he  pointed,  on  tele- 
vision, to  a  stacic  of  thousand-doUar 
bills  on  a  chart  and  he  said  that  the 
statA  of  thousand-dollar  bills  repre- 
senting the  public  debt  would  reach 
into  the  stratosphere  67  miles.  That 
same  stack  of  thousand-dollar  bills 
today  would  reach  into  the  strato- 
sphere ISO  miles,  because  under  this 
administration  that  public  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  in  6  years  from 
$999.8  billion  to  weU  over  $2  trillion 
today. 

How  much  is  a  trillion  dollars?  It 
does  not  mean  much  to  read  it  or  look 
at  the  figures.  When  you  stop  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  at  $1  per  second,  it 
would  take  32.000  years  to  count  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  then  we  have  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  national  debt  of  over  $2 
trillion.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  in  this  budget. 

It  is  a  good  budget.  If  you  want  to 
balance  the  budget  by  1991,  this 
budget  does  it.  The  President's  budget 
does  not  do  it.  He  says  he  wants  to  do 
it.  but  he  does  not  do  it. 

If  you  want  to  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  this  budget  does  it. 
And  if  you  want  to  cut  spending,  this 
budget  does  it.  If  you  want  to  protect 
essential  domestic  programs  like  edu- 
cation, this  budget  does  that,  too. 

So  I  welcome  our  friends  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  us, 
sit  down  and  reason  together  and  help 
us  in  supporting  this  budget. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  $134  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$140  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  That  is 
37  cents  out  of  every  income-tax  dollar 
that  you  pay.  If  we  could  have  a  little 
help  from  our  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  could 
deal  with  this  monstrous  national 
debt,  these  triple-digit  deficits— $128 
billion  in  1983,  $208  billion  in  1983, 
$185  billion  in  1984.  $212  billion  in 
1985,  $221  billion  in  1986.  We  need 
some  help  on  this  because  this  is  going 
to  be  a  terrible  legacy  that  this  Presi- 
dent leaves  to  the  next  President,  be 
he  Republican  or  Democrat. 

The  Chiles  budget  is  a  good  budget. 
I  hope  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  Join  in  supporting  it. 

I  close  by  congratulating  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and  aU 
Senators  who  have  worked  with  him 
who  have  been  willing  to  cooperate  in 
putting  together  the  Idnd  of  package 
that  deals  with  these  monstrous  prot>- 
lems  in  a  reasonable  way.  I  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  feel  that 
when  this  budget  has  been  adopted 
their  confidence  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  Democratic  Party  in  this  Senate 


has  shown  that  it  can  govern,  has 
shown  it  can  make  the  difficult 
choices  and  put  together  a  budget  if 
we  cannot  get  any  help  on  the  other 
dde.  and  I  think  the  vote  will  indicate 
that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prior  order  of  the  Senate  the  vote 
occurs  on  the  Chiles  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SiKPSON]  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Are 
there  any  others  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 
YEAS-57 


Adams 

Exon 

MiKulski 

Baucus 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Powler 

Moynlhan 

BIden 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Gore 

PeU 

Boren 

Graham 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

HarUn 

Pryor 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Boilings 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Connul 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-42 

Wirth 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Helms 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Karnes 

Specter 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Kasten 

Symms 

Durentierger 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Evans 

McCain 

Trible 

Oam 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oramm 

McConnell 

Warner 

Orassley 

Murlcowsici 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  179).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  on  the 
resolution  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  budget  is  a  victory 
for  a  commonsense  approach  for  truth 
in  budgeting.  It  is  a  positive  vote,  a 
vote  for  moving  America  forward- a 
vote  for  responsibility,  integrity,  good 
government,  and  a  balanced  budget. 
The  Congress  is  taldng  another  step  in 
giving  the  American  people  a  common- 
sense  budget.  This  is  a  Congress  that 
works.  It  is  a  Congress  that  is  on  the 
Job. 

The  budget  amendment  that  we 
have  Just  adopted  is  realistic,  down  to 
earth,  and  a  budget  that  any  American 
can  understand.  The  needs  of  the 
people  are  taken  care  of,  our  Nation's 
national  security  wiU  continue  to  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  will  suspend  imtU  there  is 
order.  The  galleries  wUl  be  in  order  so 
that  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Senators  may  be 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

And  Mr.  President,  the  budget  defi- 
cit is  not  dodged.  There  is  no  attempt 
here  to  use  the  next  generation's 
credit  card  to  pay  today's  bills.  The 
vote  was  long  overdue. 

The  amendment  should  give  confi- 
dence to  our  Nation's  financial  mar- 
kets, confidence  to  our  trading  part- 
ners, and  confidence  to  the  American 
people  that  this  Congress  is  addressing 
the  budget  deficit  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  all  Sen- 
ators who  voted  in  support  of  the 
Chiles  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  agreement,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
to  be  recognized  for  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion if  I  offered  an  amendment  in- 
stead? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  180 

(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 

Senate  that  income  tax  rates  should  not 

be  raised  or  delayed) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  is  being  offered  by  the 


Republican  leader  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  being  offered  on  my 
own  behalf. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  unanimous  consent  was  entered 
into  yesterday  it  was  indicated  that  I 
would  offer  an  amendment.  In  my  con- 
versations with  the  other  side  and 
with  our  distingxiished  Republican 
leader.  I  Indicated  that  that  might  be 
my  amendment  or  the  amendment  of 
another  Republican.  The  distin- 
guished leader  has  an  amendment 
that  I  personally  think  fits  nicely  into 
the  last  vote.  For  that  reason,  I  con- 
cede to  him  my  amendment  and  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  and  let  him  offer  it 
on  his  own  behalf.  He  was  waiting  his 
turn.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
amendment,  considering  the  last  vote. 
It  is  his  amendment.  I  laud  him  for  it 
and  I  will  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  to  be  recognized  to 
present  his  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  180. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  INCOME  TAX  RATES. 

(a)  Findings.  —The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  was  en- 
acted only  after  nearly  two  years  of  Con- 
gresssional  study  and  deliberation. 

(2)  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  tax 
reform  has  been  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  special  tax  benefits  in  order  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers,  and 

(3)  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  Con- 
gress to  hold  to  its  promise  to  reduce  tax 
rates  in  return  for  elimination  of  special  tax 
benefits,  rather  than  to  use  tax  reform  as  a 
disguised  effort  to  raise  taxes. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  revenue  levels  of  this  budget  resolution 
will  not  be  achieved  by  either  raising  or  de- 
laying the  individual  CR  Corporate  Income 
tax  rates  provided  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  can  agree 
on  a  time  for  a  vote.  Some  Senators 
have  left  the  Chamber  after  the  last 
vote  and  I  think  it  might  take  some 
time  to  get  them  back  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  of  10  minutes 
on  a  side  on  this  amendment  and  vote 


whenever  that  would  be,  maybe  at 
1:20. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  By  unanimous  consent 
the  vote  will  occur  on  the  amendment 
at  1:20. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
reading  the  amendment  sort  of  makes 
the  statement  for  me.  In  1986  we 
passed  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  think 
now  we  need  to  indicate  again  we 
meant  what  we  said. 

I  luiow  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Kasten, 
wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  Just  take  2  or  3  minutes 
and  if  Senators  on  either  side  wish  to 
be  heard,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  from  listening  to  a  reading  of 
the  amendment,  am  I  correct  that 
what  it  says  is  that  we  have  to  allow 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  to  go  into 
effect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  does  that  do  for 
the  proposal  now  pending  that  has  the 
votes  obviously  to  pass  by  the  majority 
party  to  raise  taxes  $137  billion? 
Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  cannot  come  from  tax 
rates.  We  are  not  going  to  go  back  1 
year  and  lower  the  rates  or  start  the 
process  of  lowering  the  rates,  take 
away  less  from  the  taxpayers  and 
come  back  the  next  year,  in  1987,  and 
indicate  we  are  going  to  raise  rates, 
delay  rates,  defer  rates.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain where  they  will  find  the  revenue. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  leader  from  Kansas  will 
say  that  the  corporate  rates  or  individ- 
ual rates  may  not  be  raised  or  we  will 
not  delay  the  lowering  of  those  rates? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  it  is  to  put  the  Con- 
gress and  those  who  voted  for  the 
recent  amendment  on  notice  that  they 
will  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  new 
tax? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  amendment 
passes.  It  is  only  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment;  I  am  not  suggesting  you 
could  not  vote  for  this  amendment 
even  though  you  may  have  voted  for 
the  budget  resolution.  There  may  be 
other  ways  to  achieve  that  revenue 
figure,  say  an  import  fee  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  am  not  advocating  any- 
thing. What  I  am  advocating  is  that 
we  leave  the  rates  alone. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  Just  say  that  the 
issue  on  tax  reform  was  not  easily  re- 
solved in  this  body.  We  spent  a  lot  of 
time,  many  months  on  the  tax  bill. 


Many  people  thought  tax  reform  had 
died.  It  did  almost  die,  several  times. 
But  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the 
then  chairman.  Senator  Packwood. 
and  others  on  both  sides,  including 
many  who  are  on  the  floor  right  now. 
the  tax  reform  bill  was  revised.  Then 
we  were  finally  able  to  complete  it.  A 
lot  of  people  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  It 
was  a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  thing  we  do  not  want  now  is  to 
dismantle  what  took  so  long  for  us  to 
put  together.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  by  a  lopsided 
vote  of  74  to  23  on  September  27,  and 
the  President  signed  it  into  law  less 
than  a  month  later. 

Now  there  is  some  talk  in  the  House 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  rate  structure.  Maybe  there  might 
be  a  change  in  the  Senate  because  we 
have  added  a  number  of  new  Members. 

I  would  just  say,  and  I  am  not  listing 
any  cosponsors,  this  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  Republican  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  I  think  should  at 
least  catch  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  tax  reform  bill.  I  am 
certain  the  last  vote  may  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  taxpayers.  This  amend- 
ment would  at  least  give  the  taxpayers 
some  comfort  in  Imowing  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  back  and  try  to  Jiggle 
with  the  rates,  delay  the  rates,  or  raise 
the  rates. 

On  that  basis  we  do  not  think  we 
want  to  relitigate  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
now. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  sug- 
gest the  rates  should  be  frozen  at  the 
1987  levels,  for  example,  forgot  the  ef- 
forts that  went  into  making  certain 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  would  be  fair 
to  everyone.  Certainly,  rate  reductions 
benefit  some  individuals  with  high  in- 
comes. However,  much  of  the  base 
broadening  that  allowed  the  rates  to 
lie  lowered,  affected  high-income  tax- 
payers. This  meant  not  only  ending 
tax  shelters.  It  also  included  items  like 
repealing  the  lower  rates  for  long-term 
capital  gains.  Through  changes  of  this 
nature,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  assures 
that  the  average  tax  cut  for  high- 
income  individuals  will  be  lower  than 
the  average  cut  for  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers. 

For  example,  the  average  tax  cut  for 
an  individual  with  an  income  between 
$100,000  and  $200,000,  will  be  2.2  per- 
cent in  1988.  This  compares  with  an 
average  cut  of  22.3  percent  for  individ- 
uals with  incomes  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000:  and  an  average  cut  of  9.8  per- 
cent for  individuals  with  incomes  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $30,000. 

Tax  reform  means  tax  fairness  to 
this  Senator,  and  I  believe  to  most  ev- 
eryone. The  tax  Reform  Act  was  not 
perfect  legislation,  but  it  was  certainly 
fair  legislation.  Rate  reduction  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  fairness.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  demonstrate  with 
an  overwhelming  vote,  notwithstand- 
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inc  the  last  vote,  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  go  bM^  and  rewrite  the  Tax 
Refona  Act,  or  go  back  on  the  pledge 
we  made  to  the  American  taxiMiyers 
leas  than   6  months  ago.  maybe   7 

Tgnnthii  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
several  Senators  may  wish  to  speak  on 
thin  Would  the  Republican  leader  be 
agreeable  to  our  tiJdng  time  off  the 
resolution  and  charging  it  to  our  side 
on  a  quorum  call  and  let  the  time  for 
the  vote  slip  by  Just  that  much  beyond 
the  hour  that  was  previously  ordered? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  ^^11  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question.  I  think  he  has  a 
pending  unanimous-consent  request  to 
modify  the  prior  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  about  10 
minutes,  if  I  could,  off  the  resolution. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  would  complicate 
piaww  for  the  timing  of  a  vote  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
that  was  set  for  the  vote  was  1:20.  was 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occiu-  at  1:30.  and  that  the  additional 
10  minutes  be  equally  divided  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
would  allow  me  to  consponsor  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wiU  be  happy  to.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  be  made  a  co- 
qixtnsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BEN113EN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  would  like 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment, 
too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  add 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  my  good  friend 


from  Kansas  we  ought  to  strive  to  re- 
solve our  budgetary  problems  without 
having  an  income  tax  rate  increase. 
We  have  Just  finished  reforming  the 
income  tax.  We  closed  down  numerous 
tax  loopholes  and  dramatically  re- 
duced the  rates. 

This  year,  ftsgUTning  we  have  to  raise 
revenues,  we  ought  to  try  to  do  that 
by  increasing  compliance  with  our  tax 
laws,  by  seeing  if  there  are  some  loop- 
holes that  we  can  close,  by  looking  at 
some  user  fees,  and  by  looking  at 
excise  taxes.  As  long  as  those  kinds  of 
measures  are  available  we  should  not 
seriously  look  at  raising  income  tax 
rates.  We  told  the  American  people  we 
would  cut  their  income  tax  rates  in 
the  tax  reform  bill.  For  most  of  us.  tax 
reform  was  a  painful  process.  We  went 
through  the  entire  Tax  Code,  trying  to 
determine  where  we  could  cut  back  on 
what  we  had  thought  of  as  desirable 
tax  incentives.  Some  of  those  incen- 
tives were  ideas  that  we  had  worked 
for  in  the  past,  such  as  savings  incen- 
tives. Having  gone  through  that  proc- 
ess, we  ought  to  do  our  best  this  year 
not  to  reopen  the  bill  by  seeking  to 
raise  the  tax  rates. 

I  do  want  to  affirm,  however,  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  its  independent 
Judgment  as  it  looks  at  how  to  raise 
revenues,  assuming  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  committee  will  consider  increases 
in  the  tax  rates.  Yet,  at  some  point  we 
may  nm  out  of  attractive  loopholes  to 
close  or  compliance  measures  to 
impose.  There  is  a  limitation  on  how 
far  we  can  go  through  compliance 
measiu'es.  We  may  also  run  out  of  at- 
tractive excise  taxes  to  impose. 

When  we  reach  that  point,  we  will 
have  a  very  unpleasant  balance  to 
strike.  It  is  going  to  require  some  very 
hard  choices.  But  until  we  sit  down 
and  work  through  those  options,  no 
one  can  say  for  sure  how  reasonable 
people  are  going  to  come  out.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  certainly  cannot  ab- 
dicate its  responsibility  to  consider  all 
of  those  available  options  and  make  its 
choices  based  on  its  judgment,  at  that 
time,  as  to  what  would  be  the  fairest 
and  what  would  be  the  best. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  I  view  this 
resolution  as  expressing  the  Senate's 
priorities:  Increases  in  tax  rates  will  be 
on  the  bottom  of  our  list  of  revenue 
raisers.  With  that,  I  support  the  reso- 
lution. I  do  think  it  expresses  the 
sense  of  this  body.  I  do  think  it  is  a 
goal  and  an  objective  that  we  can  work 
toward.  I.  for  one.  am  certainly  not 
going  to  be  leading  any  charge  to  in- 
crease tax  rates  after  having  gone 
through  that  long  and  arduous  process 
bringing  about  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  majority 

leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  interesting  to  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee come  to  the  floor  and  support 
this  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  ask  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  because,  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Just  do  not  think  this  position 
is  really  credible,  to  vote  for  the 
budget  resolution  10  minutes  ago  and 
then  to  do  this.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  going  to  have  no  trouble  for 
the  Dole  resolution  because  I  did  not 
vote  for  that  budget. 

Let  me  harken  back  to  the  first  tax 
increase  of  1083,  the  so-called  TEFRA 
tax  bill.  One  way  to  look  at  the 
TEFRA  bill  is  that  in  the  first  year  it 
raised  taxes  $15.7  billion.  Now,  you  can 
look  at  it  another  way  and  the  in- 
crease is  $17.9  billion,  but  you  can  use 
either  meastire.  Let  me  Just  talk  about 
$15.7  billion.  We  have  Just  voted  for  a 
budget  resolution  that  raises  a  mini- 
mum of  $20  billion  in  new  taxes  in  the 
first  year.  That  is  Just  as  apt  to  be  $27 
billion  as  $20  billion,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  budget  resolution 
assumes  we  are  going  to  refinance 
REA  and  somehow  or  another  it  is  all 
going  to  work  right  and  we  are  going 
to  get  $7  billion  worth  of  revenue 
credit  for  it.  That  is  where  the  $27  bU- 
lion  on  the  revenue  side  will  come 
from.  The  House  does  not  do  it  that 
way,  so  we  will  have  that  out  in  con- 
ference. But  does  anyone  remember 
the  difficulty  in  passing  TEFRA  in 
1983,  with  the  recession  over,  the 
economy  really  coming  back  strong? 
Those  of  us  who  saw  the  deficit  said. 
"You  have  to  increase  taxes."  We  even 
went  to  the  White  House  when  that 
reconciliation  bill  was  evolving  and 
said.  "You  have  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

Now.  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  did  not  have  any  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  around  saying 
what  you  could  and  could  not  tax  to 
raise  that  TEFRA  revenue.  Every- 
thing was  fair  game.  All  the  loopholes 
that  were  in  the  old  tax  bill  before  the 
dramatic  reform  were  there.  And  we 
almost  could  not  get  it  done.  TEFRA 
was  the  largest  tax  increase  ever.  This 
one  comes  right  behind  it.  It  is  even 
larger  than  TEFRA  in  the  first  year. 
It  does  not  have  such  a  steep  incline  in 
the  4-year  mandate  of  reconciliation. 
It  comes  down  over  4  years  slightly 
less  than  TEFRA. 

I  submit  that  there  is  at  least  a  logi- 
cal inconsistency  between  voting  for  a 
budget  resolution  that  raises  revenues, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  then  voting  for 
an  amendment  that  restricts  the  use 
of  those  revenues.  There  probably  is  a 


lot  more  to  it  than  that;  it  probably  is 
a  nice  coverup,  but  in  any  event  there 
is  at  least  a  logical  inference  that 
these  two  proposals  are  inconsistent. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  spoke,  I  was  Just  thinking 
in  my  mind  he  has  the  trade  bill  to  do, 
he  has  the  Medicare  reforms  for  cata- 
strophic health  insimuice.  he  has 
some  competitiveness  bills  that  people 
want  to  spend  money  on  science  and 
the  like  that  have  to  do  with  competi- 
tion. 

I  frankly  want  to  say  to  him  I  really 
wish  him  well.  I  really  think  he  has  an 
almost  impossible  Job.  First  we  vote  in 
a  budget  resolution  with  $137  billion 
in  new  income,  $120  billion  of  it  man- 
dated over  4  years.  Then  we  come  to 
the  floor  and  say  well,  we  Just  told  you 
American  people  here  are  your  new 
rates,  here  is  your  tax  reform;  Ameri- 
can corporations,  we  have  Just  gotten 
rid  of  many  of  your  deductions  and 
other  things,  and  you  have  a  new  rate, 
and  we  are  really  not  going  to  touch 
you  and  we  want  to  make  sure  you  un- 
dertand  that,  we  just  want  to  make 
sure  you  really  understand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  \&  no  meat 
on  the  skeleton.  Just  the  skeleton  run- 
ning down  here  saying  we  are  going  to 
raise  $120  billion  in  new  taxes.  We  are 
very  proud  and  pleased  that  we  have  a 
budget  resolution,  with  all  the  rheto- 
ric that  goes  with  it  on  how  it  is  going 
to  be  pay  as  you  go,  how  it  will  reduce 
the  deficit  and  all  those  wonderful 
things. 

Let  me  repeat  my  position.  Frankly, 
if  we  were  really  reducing  deficits,  if 
we  were  serious  about  slowing  growth 
in  the  expenditure  side,  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  solve  the 
budget  problem  with  spending  re- 
straint alone.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  thinks  we  could  ratchet  down 
the  expenditure  side  alone  and  solve 
this  problem. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  political 
support  to  let  the  budget  grow  and  at 
the  same  time  say  we  are  fixing  the 
deficit  almost  entirely  with  new  taxes. 
The  best  I  can  figure  it,  that  is  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  Then,  of 
course,  we  want  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  are  going  to  raise  reve- 
nues but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  going  to  raise  your  taxes. 

So  it  just  struck  me,  seeing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairman  here.  I 
wanted  to  make  my  statement  and 
wish  him  well  in  tnring  to  achieve  $120 
billion  in  new  taxes  after  this  resolu- 
tion passes  with  bipartisan  support,  bi- 
partisan cosponsorship.  a  resolution 
that  says  that  we  want  new  taxes  but 
we  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  we  are 
going  to  tax  you. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BYRD.  &ir.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
in  enacting  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
missed  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
Tax  Code  more  equitable  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  something  about  re- 
ducing the  deficit  because  of  the  in- 
sistence that  the  tax  reform  bill  be 
revenue  neutral.  One  of  the  givens 
during  the  debate  was  that  none  of 
the  revenue  raised  from  closing  tax 
loopholes  and  imposing  an  effective 
mtnitniini  tax  could  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  All  of  it  had  to  be  used  for 
some  uneven  tax  cuts— for  those  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  tax  cut,  even  though 
polls  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  favored  using  revenues  for  defi- 
cit reduction. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted 
against  that  tax  reform  bill  was  that  it 
made  no  sense  to  go  through  the  enor- 
mous exercise  of  tax  reform,  which 
had  substantial  implications  for  our 
economy,  and  totally  rule  out  doing 
anything  at  the  same  time  to  deal  with 
the  number  one  economic  problem 
facing  our  country,  the  huge  Federal 
deficit. 

I  argued  that  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion would  make  deficit  reduction 
more  difficult  and  less  fair.  Now.  we 
find  ourselves  with  budget  options 
which  do  not  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  of  $108  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1988  through  any  credible 
method  of  accounting  and  which  var- 
iously rely  on  regressive  user  fees, 
shortsighted  loan  asset  sales,  or  under- 
mined tax  increases,  with  the  hint 
that  these  could  include  increases  in 
excise  taxes  of  one  form  or  another. 
No  longer  having  the  option  of  closing 
many  egregious  tax  loopholes  as  a 
means  of  raising  revenue  for  deficit  re- 
duction this  year,  since  we  closed  them 
last  year,  many  people  seem  now  to  be 
focusing  on  regressive  tax  increases  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  dreading 
severe  cuts  in  defense  and  some  do- 
mestic programs. 

But  my  goal  here  today  is  not  to  talk 
about  the  missed  opportunities  of  last 
year.  Certainly.  I  don't  have  to  con- 
vince the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  also  voted  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  reform 
bill.  My  goal  in  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  is  to  warn  about 
the  danger  this  amendment  presents 
for  missed  opportunities  this  year, 
missed  opportimities  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  for  tax  relief. 

Our  options  for  raising  revenues  are 
restricted  enough  without  restricting 
them  even  fiulher.  We  should  not 


reduce  our  flexibility  on  how  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  smd  reduce  our  options  for 
improving  tax  equity. 

For  example,  if  the  President  and 
the  Congress  treat  the  tax  rates  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  as  written  in 
stone,  the  following  proposal,  which  I 
have  introduced  earlier  this  year  as 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1987,  could  not 
be  considered.  My  proposal  would: 

Reduce  the  deficit  by  about  $23  bil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years,  according  to 
information  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation: 

Partially  restore  the  two  wage 
earner  deduction— by  allowing  a  de- 
duction of  5  percent  of  the  lesser  earn- 
ing spouse's  income  up  to  $10,000,  for 
a  mftxtmiim  deduction  of  $500;  and 

Restore  income  averaging  for  farm- 
ers. 

It  would  do  this  by  reducing  the 
tn^yimiim  rate  on  ordinary  income  in 
1988  from  the  1987  level  of  38.5  per- 
cent to  35  percent,  instead  of  to  28 
percent.  This  would  apply  to  married 
couples  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$149,250,  heads  of  households  with 
taxable  incomes  over  $123,790  and 
single  individuals  with  taxable  in- 
comes over  $89,560. 

This  approach  would  also  keep  the 
maxlrniim  capital  gains  rate  at  28  per- 
cent, unlike  the  maximum  capital 
gains  rate  under  the  tax  reform  law 
which  can,  for  some  income  groups,  be 
as  high  as  33  percent.  In  other  words, 
it  would  restore  the  capital  gains  dif- 
ferential—a real  incentive  to  capital 
formation. 

This  proposal  would  cut  taxes  for 
about  25  million  middle-income  tax- 
payers while  increasing  taxes  on  ap- 
proximately 3  million  of  the  wealthi- 
est taxpayers.  It  would  allow  farmers 
who  survive  the  bad  years,  when  they 
may  have  had  little  or  no  taxable 
income,  not  to  be  socked  with  high 
taxes  as  a  reward  if  and  when  they 
once  again  become  profitable.  It  would 
make  the  promises  of  last  year's  tax 
reform  bill  more  likely  to  be  realized 
by  two-earner  couples,  many  of  whom 
will  find  that  for  them  last  year's  tax 
reform  bUl  will  actually  mean  a  tax  in- 
crease. It  would  restore  a  capital  gains 
differential,  which  venture  capitalists 
argue  is  particularly  important  for  at- 
tracting capital  to  new  firms  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology.  And,  it 
would  raise  a  significant  amoimt  of 
revenue. 

All  of  this— the  deficit  reduction,  the 
tax  cuts,  the  greater  tax  equity,  the  in- 
centives for  capital  formation— would 
be  possible  as  a  result  of  the  proposal  I 
have  outlined.  And.  this  proposal 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  amend- 
ment's inflexibility  is  inflicted  upon 
us. 

Now,  I  know  that  supporters  of  the 
amendment  argue  that  we  cannot 
modify  the  tax  rate  reduction  sched- 
ule without  breaking  the  commitment 
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those  voting  for  last  year's  tax  reform  clear    that    it    is    possible    that    the  responsible   package   of   revenues   to 

bin  allegedly  made  to  the  American  Kasten  amendment  itself  could  be  pro-  present  to  the  Senate, 

people.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  really  tecting  the  substantial  tax  cuts  which  If  we  can  do  that  without  touching 

connected  with  the  sentiments  in  the  would  go  to  among  the  wealthiest  tax-  the  rates  in  last  year's  biU.  I  am  all  for 

heartland  of  America?  Is  it  a  commit-  payers  under  the  tax  reform  law  at  it.  If  we  cannot,  we  will  be  facing  some 

ment  that  the  American  people  want  the    expense    of   not    providing    tax  very  tough  decisions  in  the  months 

rigidly  adhered  to  regardless  of  the  equity  for  many  more  middle-income  ahead.  But,  I  think  that  we  need  to  be 

other  (v>tions?  Is  it  even  a  commit-  taxpayers.  realistic  and  not  rule  out  any  of  the 

ment  which  the  majority  of  American  Passage  of  this  amendment  would  options  that  we  may  need  to  consider. 

people  would  have  made  in  the  first  send  the  signal  that  we  again  want  to  Nonetheless,  I  think  that  this  resolu- 

place?  I  doubt  it.  For  instance,  many  miss  an  opportunity  for  greater  tax  tion  is  an  acciurate  statement  of  the 

people   who  voted   for  the  Mitchell  equity,   and   for   deficit   reduction.   I  sense  of  the  Senate,  shared  by  most  of 

amendment  last   year,   which   would  don't  think  that  the  American  people,  us  who  supported  and  fought  for  the 

have  established  a  maximum  35  per-  if  they  were  to  vote  right  now,  would  historic  tax  bill  last  year.  For  that 

cent  tax  bracket  also  voted  for  final  throw  away  this  opportunity— and  I  reason,  I  have  decided  to  support  this 

passage  of  the  tax  reform  bill.  don't  think  we  should  do  it  In  their  resolution. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Roper  Or-  name.  ULr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ga^sation  released  a  poll  in  which  the  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  ccn-  vote  for  this  amendment  but  I  want  to 
question  was  asked,  "All  things  consid-  sent  that  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  clarify,  for  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
ered.  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax-  stituents,  the  meaning  that  I  attach  to 
Congress  to  lower  the  top  tax  rate  for  ation  be  printed  in  the  Record.  the  amendment. 
people  with  the  highest  income  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  in  my  mind,  this  amendment  says 
group— from  50  percent— to  35  percent  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  that  modifying  the  tax  rates  adopted 
or  not  a  good  idea?"  The  response  was  recobo,  as  follows:  last  year  is  not  something  we  want  to 
that  87  percent  of  the  people  thought  jqjj„  committee  om  Taxatiom.  do— it  Is  not  our  first  choice.  But,  as 
reducing  the  maximiim  tax  rate  on  the  waihington,  DC,  AprU  29, 1987.  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
highest  income  group  to  35  percent  Hon.  Caw,  Levui,  tee  indicated,  this  "sense  of  the 
was  a  bad  idea;  21  percent  thought  it  u.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC.  Senate"  laneuaee  does  not  oreclude 
was  a  good  idea  and  the  remainder  dear  Senator  Levi«:  This  is  in  response  fuS^^^oSf iSSns  if  L  we  move 
didn't  toow.  Now,  in  part  this  data  is  a  to  your  letter  of  March  6. 1987.  requesting  a  ^"^  "Xe*Sro^  we  SsJver^hlt 
iittip  Rwlnrard  for  me  to  cite  since  I  revenue  estimate  for  a  proposal  relating  to  tnrougn  tne  proce^,  we  aisoiver  inai 
SS^  !^vS^uS  ouUirll  a  oSte  individual  tax  rates.  This  proposal  would  altering  tax  rates  is  the  only  or  the 
have  m^u  Just  outuneo  a  PacKage  ^^^^  j^^  ^  35-percent  maximum  rate  on  best  way  to  raise  the  revenues  we 
with  a  35-percent  maxtoum  rate.  But.  non-capital  gains  Income,  a  modified  version  need. 

if  a  substantial  majority  of  the  public  ^j  t^e  previous-law  two-wage  earner  deduc-  j^  short    Mr    President    I  do  not 

(Vpoeed  lowering  the  maximum  rate  tlon.  and  income  averaging  for  farmers.  ^        ^j^j^  'amendment   as   nrecluding 

on  the  highest  income  group  to  35  per-  We  have  estimated  that  this  package  of  !l^^„;^f_  f^^T^e  I  se^it  si  a  steS 

cent,  do  we  seriously  think  that  there  amendments  would  increase  budget  recelpU  changes  J"^'^  ff ^ff '  ^^«  "  ~  *  °^ 

^uld  have  been  more  support  for  low-  by  the  foUowlng:  S^ffl^fnt^f  SinJ^^^ 

ering  it  to  28  percent?  In  light  of  this  Fiscal  year:                                          BiUions  ^^'^%^^^^  ^^cer    Who 

response,  do  we  seriously  think  that          1988 _ „ $3.0  .^f  ,S?J^               OFFICER.  Who 

out  among  the  public,  there  is  support          1989 5.1  yields  time.             p_-.,d__,  j  „u-„e8t 

for  rigidly  reducing  to  28  percent  the          IMO 8-5  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

r«L  fnrthP  w«ilthiMt  taxoftvers   es-          1991 8.3  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 

SSaffy  u'aj^tag  th^  mSiSi          1^2 10.5  that  the  time  be  equaUy  charged  on 

{S^^ak-rmS'Sr^Jc^o^rSl^  '"""^'          D^v^HBhockwa.  '''^^^plni^OO^CER.mt^. 

payers  and  more  deficit  reduction  for  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  outobjection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

all  of  us  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

I  have  talked  with  a  lot  of  people  in  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

my  State  of  Michigan  since  the  tax  thank  the  majority  leader.  *^,^^!/?lL™.   .-     rw    .^     *    r      , 

bill  was  enacted  last  year.  I  see  no  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer-  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President   I  ask 

groundswell  of  support  for  the  propo-  tainly  agree  with  the  purpose  of  this  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

sition  that  taxpayers  making  $40,000  a  resolution  that  we  should  not  go  back  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

year  should  pay  the  same  marginal  on  the  bargain  that  we  made  with  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

tax  rate  as  taxpayers  making  $400,000.  American  people  by  raising  the  rates  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

But  I  have  found  a  lot  of  people  who  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Who  yields  time? 

want  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  in  an  However,  in  raising  the  revenues  re-  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

equitable  and  serious  way.  And  I  have  quired  under  this  budget  plan,  we  need  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 

found  a  lot  of  middle  income  people  to  look  at  all  of  the  options  that  we  consin. 

who  fear  that  once  the  euphoria  of  have,  particularly  stif fer  enforcement  Mr.  ELASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

tax  reform  has  passed,  they  will  find  of  the  tax  laws  already  on  the  books,  in  support  of  the  minority  leader's 

themselves  paying  higher  taxes  and  As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com-  amendment  to  protect  tax  rates.  While 

not  lower  taxes.  mittee,  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  dif-  we  must  avoid  all  tax  increases,  I  am 

Supporters  of  the  Kasten  amend-  ficulties  we  will  soon  face  in  raising  particularly  concerned  about  the 
ment  also  argue  that  anyone  who  op-  the  revenues  needed  to  fulfill  the  movement  to  use  the  new  tax  reform 
poses  the  amendment  simply  wants  to  promises  of  the  budget  plan.  It  won't  law  to  raise  revenues.  Leading  Mem- 
Increase  taxes.  Well,  I  have  just  out-  be  easy.  bers  of  the  other  body  have  proposed 
lined  a  tax  package  which  modifies  the  We  should  be  particularly  sensitive  forgoing  the  personal  tax  rate  cut 
maTimiim  tax  rate  and  cuts  taxes  for  to  raising  rates  for  the  average  Ameri-  from  38.5  to  28  percent  in  1988.  The 
seven  times  as  many  taxpayers  as  it  in-  can  taxpayer.  And  we  also  need  to  Senator  from  South  Carolina  proposes 
creases  them  on.  So,  those  who  argue  make  sure  that  America's  competitive  a  retention  of  the  top  corporate  tax 
that  we  must  pass  the  Kasten  amend-  position  in  the  world  economy  is  not  rate  at  40  percent, 
ment  in  order  to  protect  the  tax  relief  further  eroded  by  future  tax  policy.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  must  send 
given  to  the  American  people  by  last  In  the  end,  though,  what  we  will  a  clear  message  to  the  American 
year's  tax  reform  bill,  should  make  need  to  develop  is  a  fair,  balanced  and  people  that  tax  reform  will  not  be 
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used  as  a  vehicle  to  raise  taxes.  While 
the  chairman's  budget  plan  recom- 
mends that  personal  tax  rates  should 
not  be  raised,  it  makes  no  recommen- 
dations for  corporate  tax  rates. 

Both  the  scheduled  reductions  in 
personal  and  corporate  tax  rates  are 
essential  to  reducing  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, improving  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  industries,  and  in- 
creasing economic  growth. 

Personal  rate  cuts  reduce  the  cost  of 
capital  by  increasing  the  after-tax 
return  on  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Corporate  tax  rate  cuts  reduce 
the  cost  of  capital  by  improving  corpo- 
rate cash-flow  and  reducing  the  double 
taxation  on  investment  income. 

The  steep  tax  rate  cuts  in  personal 
rates  to  28  percent  and  in  corporate 
rates  to  34  percent  are  the  only  reason 
that  tax  reform  will  increase  economic 
growth.  Moreover,  the  rate  cuts  were 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  Raising  those  tax  rates  would  rep- 
resent a  breach  of  promise  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  avoid  further 
broadening  of  the  tax  base  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Broadening  the  tax  base 
without  reducing  tax  rates  would 
impair  the  economy.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act's  base  broadening  provisions— if 
taken  in  isolation— would  reduce  in- 
vestment and  economic  growth.  These 
include  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  elimination  of  the  capital 
gains  exclusion,  limitations  on  IRA 
and  401(k)  contributions  and  the  re- 
duction in  depreciation  allowances. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  was  basically  a  base 
broadening  tax  increase.  TEPRA  was 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history.  It  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  futility  of  tax 
increases  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  ad- 
ditional revenues  were  used  to  increase 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  think 
all  of  my  colleagues  can  agree  that 
economic  growth  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  make  any  progress  on  the  budget 
deficit.  Raising  tax  rates  impair  the 
economy  by  reducing  incentives  to 
work,  save  and  invest.  This  would 
make  the  task  of  cutting  the  deficit 
almost  impossible. 

We  must  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress 
will  protect  tax  reform  and  allow  the 
new  Tax  Code  to  better  America's 
future  economic  well-being.  I  urge  my 
colleagues   to   support   the   minority 

leader's  amendment.      

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  President,  on  our  side,  we  have 
not  been  attempting  to  compile  even  a 
semiofficial  list  of  amendments.  Since 
we  are  being  asked,  quite  appropriate- 


ly, by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  how  many  amendments  we 
have,  so  that  we  can  get  some  idea 
about  timing.  I  ask  Senators  on  our 
side  who  contemplate  offering  amend- 
ments to  let  us  know.  They  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  do  so,  but,  for  accommoda- 
tion purposes,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them  so  that  we  can  give  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 

some  idea  of  where  we  are.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  is  attempting  to  find 
out  from  his  side  whether  or  not  there 
are  other  amendments  and,  if  so,  how 
many,  and  who  would  be  the  authors 
thereof.  If  we  can  get  that  informa- 
tion, we  can  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
time  we  can  close  the  shop  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  30  seconds  off 
the  time  for  myself,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment and  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
it.  I  believe  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  do  not  need  to 
pay  higher  income  taxes. 

For  the  very  high-income  Ameri- 
cans, those  individuals  with  incomes 
over  $100,000  or  a  couple  over 
$200,000,  those  who  have  benefited 
from  the  tax  policies  of  the  past  6 
years,  there  may  be  additional  changes 
needed  to  insure  equity  with  working 
Americans. 

Therefore,  while  I  will  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  echo  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Bentskn,  in 
his  statement,  to  indicate  that  I  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  possibility  for 
further  needed  reform  in  the  event  we 
have  to  go  in  that  direction. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  several  minutes  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  2V4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  2V4  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JiOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  5  minutes  on  the 
siiblccfc 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  time  we  would  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  could  have  the  time  he  wants 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  have  an  equal  amoimt  of  addi- 
tional time?  That  will  not  push  us 
much  beyond  1:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  want  5  minutes? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  having  5  minutes,  if  the  time  we 
have  at  this  moment  is  added  and  al- 
lowed at  that  point,  if  we  need  it. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  that  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.   BfTTCHELL.   Mr.   President,   I 
oppose  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  it. 

What  has  happened  in  this  country 
in  the  last  7  years  is  that  we  have  pur- 
sued a  two-track  policy  on  taxes.  We 
have  reduced  the  income  tax,  which  is 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  and  we  have 
increased  every  other  Federal  tax,  aU 
of  which  are  unrelated  to  ability  to 
pay.  The  result  has  been  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  tax  burden  for  wage 
earning,  working,  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans,  who  today  pay 
more  in  Federal  taxes  overall  than 
they  did  in  1981. 

This  says  that  any  tax  increase— and 
everybody  here  knows  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tax  increase— will  be  in 
some  form  other  than  an  income  tax. 
which  means  excise  taxes. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  tax  bill,  and 
everybody  in  the  Senate  went  around 
the  country  telling  people  how  they 
cut  their  taxes. 

A  $10  biUion  increase  in  excise  taxes 
this  year  will  wipe  out  the  tax  cut  of 
last  year  for  all  those,  on  average. 
making  below  $10,000  and  all  those 
whose  incomes  are  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000.  Those  between  $10,000 
and  $40,000  will  lose  most  of  their  tax 
cut  of  last  year.  The  only  group  that 
will  be  better  off  overall  will  be  the  2 
percent  of  American  families  whose  in- 
comes exceed  $100,000. 

I  realize  this  type  of  resolution  has  a 
lot  of  appeal.  I  expect  it  to  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate. 
We  all  want  to  be  able  to  go  to  our 
constituents  and  tell  them  that  we  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  higher  tax  rates. 
I  am  opposed  to  higher  income  tax 
rates  on  middle  and  lower  inc(Hne 
Americans  also.  As  a  result  of  the  tax 
policies  of  this  administration,  the  tax 
burdens  on  middle  and  lower  income 
Americans  have  increased  in  this 
decade  while  the  tax  burdens  on 
higher  income  Americans  have  de- 
clined. There  should  be  no  more  tax 
rate  increases  on  working  families. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  resolution 
is  about.  We  should  not  run  from  the 
truth  in  this  debate.  Congress  will 
raise  taxes  this  year.  The  President 
has  propceed  tax  increases.  The  House 
has  voted  for  tax  increases  in  its 
budget.  The  Senate  will  soon  approve 
a  budget  which  includes  tax  increases. 
The  only  remaining  question  is  who 
will  bear  the  burden  of  those  tax  in- 
creases. Will  we  enact  further  regres- 
sive taxes  that  take  more  from  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay  or  will  we 
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uie  our  new  refonned.  progressive 
tnoome  Uz  to  rmlae  revenue  in  the  fair- 
est most  efficient  way? 

The  i>r(H>onents  of  this  amendment 
would  like  to  make  the  income  tax 
sjntem  off  llmtts.  They  prefer  the  use 
of  more  recresslve  ezdse  taxes  to  meet 
our  deficit  reduction  goals. 

The  debate  so  tax  this  year  has  been 
limited.  Citing  some  vague  promise 
Congress  supposedly  made  to  the 
American  people  last  year,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  Insist  we  will 
be  braUdng  faith  ?rith  the  American 
people  if  we  alter  the  income  tax 
rates.  That  argument  is  without  merit 
It  is  dedgned  to  protect  a  narrow  seg- 
ment of  the  population  with  the  great- 
est incomes. 

We  should  be  clear  Just  who  this 
type  of  resolution  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect It  isnt  designed  to  protect  woric- 
Ing  class  Americans  and  middle-class 
families  who  have  received  the  least 
tax  relief  over  the  last  few  years.  The 
amendment  is  certainly  not  designed 
to  protect  the  6  million  low-income 
taxpayers  we  took  off  the  tax  rolls  last 
year  as  part  of  tax  reform. 

lTiift^«H.  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  iHt>tect  a  very  small  segment  of  the 
tax  paying  population— those  with  the 
hii^est  incomes.  They  have  received 
the  most  tax  relief  from  tax  policy 
changes  since  1981  and  they  will  bene- 
fit the  most  from  this  resolution. 

Last  year  we  created  a  tax  system 
with  a  perverse  structure  that  has 
marginal  tax  rated  acutally  declining 
as  income  increases.  In  other  words, 
the  more  Income  you  earn,  the  smaller 
the  marginal  tax  on  your  income.  This 
results  from  provisions  in  the  tax  bill 
which  impose  a  5-percent  surtax  as  a 
means  of  phasing  out  the  benefits  of 
the  lower  tax  rate  and  the  personal 
exemption.  For  married  couples  filing 
Joint  income,  it  means  they  will  have  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  33  percent  on 
their  taxable  income  above  $72,000.  It 
is  not  untfl  family  taxable  income  goes 
over  about  $200,000  that  the  tax  rate 
is  actually  28  percent. 

That  is  a  tax  policy  that  cannot  be 
defended  on  any  grounds.  We  can  cor- 
rect it  by  instituting  a  real  third  rate 
as  a  substitute  for  the  phantom  rates 
now  in  the  law.  It  will  make  the  tax 
system  simpler  and  more  fair  and  raise 
revenue  to  boot 

The  alternative  is  further  regressive 
excise  tax  increases  which  we  have 
relied  on  too  often  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  result  of  these  regressive 
ezdse  tax  increases,  combined  with 
further  reductions  in  the  income  tax 
and  higher  payroll  taxes,  is  a  less  fair 
Federal  revenue  system. 

We  were  all  quite  proud  of  ourselves 
last  year  when  we  enacted  a  tax 
reform  biU  that  would  take  6  million 
Americans  off  the  tax  rolls.  Almost 
every  speech  in  support  of  tax  reform 
mentioned  this  fact.  However,  we 
should  all  realize  that  the  average  tax 


benefit  for  moderate-  and  low-income 
Americans  was  modest  and  will  be 
taken  back  through  regressive  excise 
taxes. 

The  1986  tax  reform  bill  gave  tax- 
payers with  under  $10,000  of  income 
an  average  tax  reduction  of  $39.  Tax- 
payers with  incomes  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000  received  an  average  tax  re- 
duction of  $200.  This  contrasts  with 
the  almost  $3,400  average  tax  cut  for 
taxpayers  with  annual  incomes  over 
$200,000. 

At  my  request,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  produced  a  study  detail- 
ing Just  how  regressive  excise  tax  in- 
creases are.  That  study  indicates  that 
even  modest  increases  in  excise  taxes 
will  take  back  more  than  all  of  the  tax 
relief  going  to  low-income  families 
with  less  than  $10,000  of  annual 
income.  Most  of  the  tax  relief  going  to 
the  $10,000  to  $20,000  income  category 
will  be  taken  back.  In  1  year  of  mistak- 
en tax  policy  decisions,  the  6  million 
Americans  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
last  year  will  be  placed  in  a  worse  pos- 
tion  than  they  were  in  prior  to  tax 
reform. 

If  we  rely  on  excise  taxes  to  raise 
the  entire  amount  of  revenue  pro- 
posed in  this  budget  resolution,  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $10,000  of  income 
will  on  average  lose  more  than  twice 
the  tax  reduction  they  received  under 
tax  reform.  Families  with  incomes  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000  will  lose 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  tax 
benefits  they  received  imder  tax 
reform.  When  scheduled  payroll  tax 
hikes  in  1988  are  taken  into  account, 
these  families  will  be  in  a  worse  tax 
position  than  they  were  in  prior  to  tax 
reform. 

The  same  is  true  for  almost  every 
income  group  below  $100,000.  In  con- 
strast.  taxpayers  with  annual  incomes 
above  $200,000  would  lose  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  tax  reductions  they 
received  under  tax  reform. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
wiU  be  confronted  with  a  simple 
choice  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  we  con- 
sider legislation  to  raise  Federal  reve- 
nues. That  choice  will  be  between  cre- 
ating a  fairer  tax  system  which  does 
not  eliminate  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental objectives  of  tax  reform,  or 
continuing  along  the  path  of  the  last 
few  years  toward  a  less  progressive 
revenue  system. 

We  should  not  let  this  misleading 
resolution  deter  us  from  the  proper 
path.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  floor  manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2V^  minutes  remaining  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  maintain  order  in  the  galler- 
ies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  mnind  the  galleries  that 


the  guests  are  here  as  guests  of  the 
Senate  and  no  response  is  appropriate 
from  the  galleries.  If  there  is  further 
response,  the  Chair  will  be  forced  to 
order  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear 
the  galleries. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun  while  I  find  out  if 
there  is  anybody  else  desiring  to 
speak.  If  there  is  not.  I  will  jrleld  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Kastkn  and  Bfr. 
QuAYLX  were  added  as  cosponsors.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  any  time  that  I  might  have 
on  this  side  as  a  result  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining.  I  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  vote  now  occurs  on  the  Dole 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  90, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  88  Leg.] 

YEAS-90 
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Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  yield  1  minute  to  him. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  no  time  be  charged  to  him  but 
charged  to  me  off  the  resolution. 
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Bumpers 
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Conrad 

Gore 

Sanford 

Danlorth 

Boilings 

nodd 

Levin 

So  the  amendment  (No.   180)  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
COMMITTEES  TO  MEET 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  requests  for  committees  to  meet 
this  afternoon.  Some  are  meeting  for 
hearings,  some  are  meeting  for 
markup,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
cannot  get  consent  for  committees  to 
at  least  meet  for  hearings.  Witnesses 
have  been  called  into  town.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  are  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  also  are  interested  in  having 
the  hearings.  I  can  understand  if  there 
are  some  objections  to  a  markup  here 
and  there,  but  I  hope  we  would  not 
have  objections  to  hearings  at  least. 
So  I  have  four  requests  for  hearings, 
Mr.  President.  Let  me  read  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Tourism  of  the   Committee   on 
Commerce— I  am  not  putting  the  re- 
quest; I  am  reading  it,  though— be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  2  o'clock  today  to  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration.  That   is   my   own   colleague 
from   West   Virginia,    I    think,    who 
wants  to  hold  that  one.  And  then  here 
is  a  request  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  able  to  meet  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  competitiveness  and  anti- 
trust issues.  I  will  not  read  these  at 
the  moment  that  requested  markups, 
but  I  will  just  lay  them  all  out.  There 
is  a  request  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight    of    Government    Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
need  for  the  operation  of  a  strategic 
defense  initiative  institute.  Here  is  a 
request  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulations,  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  hold  a  hearing  on  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory    Commission     authorization 
issues. 


Now.  those  are  requests  for  hearings. 
The  request  for  markup  are  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources— well,  it  wishes 
to  conduct  an  executive  session.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  Is  about  but  it 
could  be  a  markup.  It  might  not  be. 
The  Finance  Committee  wants  to 
mark  up  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act. 
which  we  all  are  interested  in  seeing 
go  forward.  And  then  the  Committee 
on  Banking  wants  to  mark  up  trade 
legislation  entitled  "The  U.S.  Trade 
Enhancement  Act  of  1987."  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  wants  to 
mark  up  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  put  the  re- 
quest at  the  moment,  but  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
can  help  us  to  get  the  authorizations 
for  most  of  these,  if  not  aU  of  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  am  going  to  take  it  upon 
myself  to  do  it  at  this  point  since  we 
have  out-of-town  people  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  clearance  can  be  given  on 
one  of  these  hearings  at  the  moment.  I 
ask  tuuuiimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulation, 
Committee  on  Etovironment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  6,  beginning  at  1  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  hearings.  Witnesses  are  waiting. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  object 
to  committees  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings.  Notices  were 
given  in  advance.  Witnesses  are  in 
town.  If  there  is  a  Justifiable  reason 
for  objecting  to  these  committees 
meeting  today  to  conduct  their  hear- 
ings, I  would  like  to  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  wait  until  2:30 
and  hopefully  we  can  work  out  author- 
izations at  least  for  these  committees 
to  meet  and  conduct  their  hearings  by 
then.  I  will  not  put  them  now,  but  I 
will  put  them  later. 

The  distinguished  chairman  now  of 
the     Foreign     Relations     Committee 
wishes  to  have  a  markup  on  what  biU? 
Mr.   PELL.   State   Department   au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Stote  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  That  request  has  not 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side,  either, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  can  accommo- 
date many  of  those  requests.  I  need  to 
check  with  one  additional  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  now  advised  we  can 
approve  those  where  there  are  hear- 
ings but  let  me  take  one  more  look  at 
any   executive   sessions   or   markups. 
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Anything  where  it  Is  a  hearing  only.  I 
can  now  give  the  Senator  clearance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
have  three  remaining  committee  re- 
quests for  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
and  the  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear 
Deterrence  Subcommittee,  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  6,  1987.  at  2  pjn. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  need  for  and  op- 
eration of  a  strategic  defense  initiative 
institute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  6, 1987,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Toiurism 
Administration  [USTTAl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  6,  1987  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  competitiveness  and  anti- 
trust issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  what 
we  all  know  in  the  Senate  but  what 
our  constituents  out  there  do  not 
know  is  that  the  vote  we  Just  cast  does 
not  mean  anything.  It  is  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution.  Everybody  can  vote 
aye,  send  out  a  press  release  to  his 
people  and  say,  "I  just  voted  not  to  let 
that  bunch  of  taxers  and  spenders  up 
there  raise  your  taxes."  Yet  we  are 
getting  ready  to  vote  in  a  moment  on  a 
budget  that  requires  $18  billion  in  new 
taxes.  We  start  this  process  off  by 
saying  we  have  to  raise  $18  billion  in 
taxes  but  you  cannot  do  it  this  way. 
You  cannot  even  decide  to  lower  the 
rate  somewhere  between  38  percent, 
which  it  Is  this  year,  and  28  percent 
which  it  is  going  to  be  next  year. 

Now,  everybody  here  will  vote  differ- 
ently at  some  point  later  this  year  and 
they  will  have  the  nice  fuzzy  feeling  of 
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having  voted  for  somethlns  they  can 
tell  their  constituents  they  voted  for 
In  order  to  protect  them  from  addl- 
tkHial  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  sitting 
right  here  in  this  seat  and  sending 
right  here  on  this  floor  in  1981  when  it 
was  a  lot  more  serious  and  we  were 
voUng  to  cut  taxes  by  $750  billion  and 
following  that  with  a  trillion  and  a 
half  dollars  for  defense  and  there  were 
11  Senators,  11  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Including  yours  truly 
saying,  "Tou  do  this  and  you  are  going 
to  create  deficits  big  enough  to  choke 
a  mule."  We  did  it  and  we  created  def- 
icits big  enough  to  choke  a  mule. 
Eleven  Senators  voted  no,  10  Senators 
Just  now  voted  no.  I  am  happy  to  be 
amcog  that  10  as  I  was  among  that  11. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tlwial  minute? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Congress  should  happen  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Senate,  what  you  are 
saying  is  you  have  to  raise  $18  billion 
and  here  is  the  way  you  get  it.  Tou 
can  get  it  with  a  value  added  tax,  you 
can  get  it  with  a  $10  oil  import  fee- 
not  all  of  it.  These  are  Just  options— or 
you  can  get  it  with  a  10-cent  gasoline 
tax. 

Now,  I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  who 
pays  the  $18  billion  if  you  eliminate 
the  options  provided  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion we  Just  passed?  I  will  teU  you  who 
Is  going  to  pay.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
working  poor  and  it  is  going  to  be  the 
middle  class  people  of  America.  How  is 
American  industry  going  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  pajdng  $18  a  barrel 
for  oQ  and  we  pay  $28  a  barrel.  How 
are  the  people  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas who  have  to  drive  long  distances  to 
work,  to  work  for  $4,  $5,  $6  an  hour, 
going  to  make  it  when  you  raise  gaso- 
line prices  10  cents  a  g^on?  And  we 
say  that  is  fine  but  you  cannot  take  it 
from  the  people  in  this  country  who 
are  most  able  to  pay  for  the  $18  bil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  minute  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
Just  take  15  more  seconds  to  say  that 
this  does  not  really  mean  anything. 
The  only  reason  I  am  saying  this  is 
that  for  whoever  may  be  watching  or 
listening.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
what  we  Just  did  does  not  mean  a 
thing. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  off  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  CASEY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  know  Bill  Casey  well,  but  I  am  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  For  all  his  faults, 
he  was  an  American  original.  His  bril- 
liant war  record  and  leadership  ability 
marked  him  for  high  responsibility  in 
my  brother's  postwar  generation.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  my  fa- 
ther's mold  at  the  SEC.  and  an  uncom- 
mon dedication  to  public  service  and 
his  President— even  if  he  always 
seemed  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the 
posse  in  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  Senator  Grassley  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  and  that 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
understands  that. 

Mr.  CHTT.es.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Even  though  it  is 
not  an  actual  rotation,  it  is  all  right 
with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

AMEIfDMEirT  NO.  ISl 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslet], 
for  himself,  and  Senators  McCain,  Bursick, 
ExoN,  Conrad,  Hkinz.  Dole,  Domznici, 
DuRKNBERGER,  Prkssucs,  and  Baucus,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  181. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sic.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  enacting  any  legislation  that 
amends  the  Medicare  Program  to  reconcile 
its  expenditures  with  those  required  under  a 
congressional  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  sub- 
sequent years,  there  should  be  taken  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  rural  hospitals 
which  are  not  currently  taken  into  accotmt 
under  the  Medicare  hospital  prospective 
payment  system. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  amend- 
ment read  in  its  entirety  speaks  for 
itself.  It  makes  very  clear  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  We  express  the 
sense  of  this  body  that  when  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  goes  to  reconcilia- 
tion, and  they  are  going  to  modify  the 
Medicare  program  and  the  reimburse- 
ment to  hospitals,  they  look  at  and  ac- 
count for  the  special  problems  of  rural 
hospitals.  We  tuiow  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  prospective  payment 
system  in  1983.  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary on  the  floor  of  this  body  to  make 
changes  in  that  program  because 
when  we  adopted  prospective  pay- 
ment, we  did  not  realize  the  differ- 
ences between  the  practices  and  the 


costs  for  rural  hospitals,  and  this  body 
and  this  Congress  as  a  whole  has  re- 
sponded quite  well  to  the  adjustments 
in  formulas  that  needed  to  be  made  to 
account  for  those  special  problems  of 
rural  hospitals  and  the  disparity  that 
resulted  between  rural  and  urban  re- 
imbursement under  a  prospective  pay- 
ment system  has  now  been  lessened  to 
some  extent.  There  still  is  more  to  be 
done  but  now  we  are  considering  fur- 
ther changes  in  hospital  reimburse- 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  this  body  and  my  col- 
leagues to  make  the  same  mistakes 
that  we  did  in  1983.  At  the  time  we 
made  them  I  guess  we  could  not  really 
say  they  were  mistakes  because  in  full 
faith  we  went  into  it  not  knowing  of 
the  problems  that  would  be  brought 
out,  committed  as  we  were  at  that 
time  to  a  review  of  any  problems  that 
might  show  up.  We  so  reviewed  and  we 
consequently  made  those  changes.  But 
now  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  with 
this  whole  effort  toward  rebasing, 
unless  there  is  special  consideration 
given  by  the  Congress  in  reconciliation 
to  a  lower  profit  or  no  profit  at  all  in 
the  rural  hospitals  as  a  whole,  then 
when  you  rebase  obviously  you  are 
going  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
that  difference  is  worsened.  So  I  ask  in 
this  amendment  that  we  make  those 
changes  that  need  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  good 
that  the  initiatives  already  made  by 
this  body  have  done  for  rural  hospi- 
tals. Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  as  far  as  rural 
hospitals  are  concerned. 

In  February  of  1987  we  had  a  report 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  that 
found  the  most  striking  differences  in 
the  first-year  prospective  payment 
system  margins  was  between  urban 
and  rural  hospitals.  According  to  this 
very  studied  report,  the  urban  margin 
was  a  full  7  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  rural  margin.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  small  rural  hospitals  in- 
curred losses  under  the  prospective 
pajmient  system  while  few  urban  hos- 
pitals had  losses.  The  smallest  rural 
hospitals— and  I  would  delineate  those 
as  being  hospitals  with  fewer  than  50 
beds— had  particularly  low  margins. 
Ten  percent  of  those  hospitals  had 
margGis  of  minus— now,  get  this— 
minus  18.4  percent  or  less.  The  Com- 
mission said— and  I  woxild  like  to  quote 
from  its  February  report— "Financial 
difficulties  of  rural  hospitals  deserve 
continued  attention,  especially  rural 
hospitals,  which  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  prospective  payment  system 
losses  of  any  hospital  group." 

Now,  that  quote  is  from  the  study 
Commission,  experts  looking  into  it. 
That  is  not  a  line  by  a  politician  from 
a  rural  area  of  the  United  States 
pleading  a  pork-barrel  approach  to 
saving  nutd  health  care  for  our  con- 


stituents. I  see  the  continuing  problem 
in  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

In  Iowa,  76  percent  of  our  129  hospi- 
tals have  fewer  than  100  beds.  Fully  50 
percent  of  all  Iowa's  hospitals  have 
fewer  than  50  beds.  These  tire,  by  clear 
definition,  rural  hospitals. 

These  small  hospitals  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  older  people  as  well,  and 
of  course  these  people  are  almost  to- 
tally Medicare  beneficiaries;  and  they 
have  a  higher  percentage  among  their 
admissions  than  do  larger  hospitals— 
about  42  percent,  compared  to  32  per- 
cent. 

Almost  50  percent  of  all  inpatient 
days  for  hospitals  were  accounted  for 
by  patients  over  65  years  of  age,  com- 
pared to  about  35  percent  for  larger 
hospitals. 

So,  not  only  do  rural  hospitals  have 
fewer  beds,  but  also,  they  treat  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  patients 
who  are  elderly  and  have  more  prob- 
lems, more  costly  care,  resulting  in  a 
higher  part  of  the  budget  coming  from 
the  public  programs. 

So.  any  change  that  we  make  in  for- 
mula to  save  taxpayers'  dollars  obvi- 
ously is  going  to  make  a  more  detri- 
mental impact  on  those  hospitals,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  that  into 
consideration  so  that  we  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  1983. 

The  most  recent  financial  data  from 
Iowa  for  1986  show  that  the  operating 
margins,  based  on  patient  revenue,  are 
a  minus  5.14  percent— I  emphasize,  a 
minus  5.14  percent— for  small  hospi- 
tals. Essentially,  then,  these  hospitals 
are  losing  money  on  their  patient  care 
operations;  and  they  are  going  to  lose 
more,  if  additional  reductions  are 
made  in  the  Medicare  program  with- 
out providing  some  consideration  for 
their  special  character. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  simply 
indicates  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  in  enacting  any  legisla- 
tion that  amends  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram to  reconcile  expenditures  with 
the  budget  resolution,  the  special 
needs  of  nu-al  hospitals  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

This  resolution,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  is  not  binding,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  force  our  Judgment 
upon  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee  for  6  years, 
and  we  did  not  appreciate  Congress 
binding  us,  but  we  responded  when  we 
could,  and  I  want  to  leave  it  that  way, 
because  I  have  faith  in  my  colleagues 
in  that  body. 

So  it  is  not  specific  with  respect  to 
how  the  needs  of  rural  hospitals  will 
be  taken  into  account.  It  does  not  pre- 
empt any  legislation  already  intro- 
duced or  which  is  being  prepared  to 
address  this  problem— which  Senator 
Diu^nberger  and  others  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  design  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  out- 
lined the  needs  for  this,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  well 
received  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  want  to 
read  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

We  have,  besides  myself,  as  sponsors 
of  this.  Senators  McCain,  Buroick, 
"Esiov,  CoifRAO.  Heiitz,  Dole,  Domenici, 
DuRENBERGER,  Pressler,  and  Bauctts. 

PROTECTING  ACCESS  TO  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  offered 
earlier  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslet]  re- 
garding the  financial  plight  of  rural 
hospitals.  Stimg  3  years  ago  by  an  in- 
equitable Medicare  payment  system 
that  favored  urban  facilities,  these 
crucial  health  care  facilities  are  liter- 
ally "going  for  broke"  in  this  year's 
budget  process. 

As  a  means  of  deficit  reduction,  the 
Senate  has  ratified  a  budget  resolution 
that  will  trim  $3  billion  out  of  medi- 
care—a move  that  could  drain  the  fi- 
nancial reserves  of  large  urban  hospi- 
tals and  sentence  to  certain  banlu^pt- 
cy  many  of  the  Nation's  smaller,  rural 
hospitals. 

Since  its  implementation  more  than 
6  years  ago.  the  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system  has  been  extraordi- 
narily successful  in  holding  down  the 
health  care  cost  spiral  that  threatened 
to  engulf  us.  Federal  expenditures 
have  fallen  below  projections  by  $4  bil- 
lion in  1984  and  $3.4  bUlion  in  1985, 
and  are  estimated  to  be  $7.7  billion 
below  projections  for  1986.  In  all, 
nearly  $38  billion  has  been  saved  since 
1980  and,  the  Medicare  trust  fund, 
once  considered  to  be  in  imminent 
Jeopardy,  has  been  returned  to  a 
healthier  state  of  fiscal  fitness. 

But,  the  cost  of  this  cost-contain- 
ment has  been  substantial  in  both  in- 
stitutional and  hiunan  terms.  We,  in 
Congress,  have  been  continuously 
warned  about  the  steady  deterioration 
of  health  care  services  available  to 
Medicare  lieneficisuies.  In  response,  we 
have  moved  to  pass  legislation  that  af- 
fords a  greater  degree  of  security  for 
otur  senior  citizens,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  carries  a  greater  financial  risk 
that  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
health  care  provider. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  we 
have  increasing  reports  of  hospitals— 
particularly  those  in  nu-al  areas — clos- 
ing down  completely  or  converting 
their  beds  from  acute  to  long-term 
care.  As  a  result,  Colorado's  rural  sen- 
iors have  less,  if  any,  access  to  hospital 
care  in  their  own  communities. 

While  a  multitude  of  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  plight  of  our  rural 
health  care  facilities,  none  has  been 
more  pronounced  than  the  serious  in- 
equity that  was  built  into  the  prospec- 
tive payment  reimbursement  formula 


for  rural  hospitals  when  it  was  first 
implemented. 

At  that  time,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  determined 
that  rural  hospitals  operating  costs 
were  significantly  lower  than  those  of 
urban  hospitals.  As  a  result,  reim- 
bursement rates  for  rural  hospital 
were  set  at  rates  that  are  now  30  to  40 
percent  lower  than  what  Medicare 
pays  an  urban  hospital  for  the  same 
illness. 

This  loss  has  been  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  nu^  hospitals, 
over  half  of  all  patients  are  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  as  compared  to  about 
one-third  for  urban  hospitals.  As  a 
consequence,  rural  hospitals  are  likely 
to  have  far  fewer  private  paying  pa- 
tients to  help  absorb  any  losses  attrib- 
utable to  their  Medicare  caseload. 

As  a  result,  in  Just  the  last  year  in 
Colorado,  four  hospitals  have  shut 
down  or  converted  their  acute  care 
beds  to  long-term  care.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  rural  health  faculties  by  the 
Colorado  Hospital  Association,  six  ad- 
ditional hospitals  indicated  that  unless 
their  circumstances  dramatically  im- 
proved they  would  be  out  of  business 
by  1987.  Those  institutions  represent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  rural  hospitals 
in  Colorado. 

Accordingly,  I  was  pleased  to  join  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  urge  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  give  careful  scru- 
tiny to  any  significant  change  in  the 
way  that  Medicare  pays  hospitals.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  ensiu%  that  any 
such  proposal  will  not  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  provision  of  hospital 
services  in  the  traditionally  medically 
underserved  communities  of  rural 
America. 

RURAL  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Medicare  pay- 
ments should  be  fair  to  rural  hospi- 
tals. 

I  strongly  agree  that  the  unique  con- 
cerns of  niral  hospitals  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  making  decisions  on 
Medicare  payment  amoimts. 

I  am  pleased  that  last  year  Congress 
took  a  number  of  positive  steps  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  rural  hospi- 
tals in  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
small  communities  across  the  Nation. 

These  changes  will  help  to  increase 
the  margin  of  financial  safety  of  him- 
dreds  of  small  hospitals  that  serve 
rural  Americans.  More  importantly, 
last  year's  rural  health  reforms  made 
it  clear  that  Congress  wants  to  make 
sure  that  rural  citizens  continue  to 
have  access  to  quality  health  care 
services. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee  that  ne- 
gotiated the  pacluige  of  rural  health 
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proviitons  last  year.  And  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  that  amcmg  the  provi- 
aions  approved  by  Congress  were  some 
of  the  reforms  that  I  had  proposed  In 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  of  1986.  We  made  a  good  start  last 
year  and  I  hope  that  we  can  build  on 
that  success  again  this  year. 

Recently,  a  bipartisan  group  of  over 
40  Senators  from  every  region  of  the 
country  came  together  to  Join  the 
rural  health  caucus.  I  am  very  encour- 
aged by  this  strong  demonstration  of 
interest  in  meeting  the  health  care 
needs  of  rural  Americans. 

I  look  forward  to  worldng  with  other 
Sooators  on  the  rural  health  caucus  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  help  restore  fairness  in 
the  Medicare  program  to  rural  com- 
munities. 

And  I  wplaud  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  see  that  the  con- 
cerns that  many  of  us  share  on  this 
important  issue  are  expressed  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  are  about  to 
adopt. 

lb.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  raises  a  question  that  all 
of  us  are  concerned  about.  It  was  a 
result  that  none  of  us  wanted  and 
none  of  us  expected. 

I  think  by  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
provision  he  is  putting  us  on  notice  as 
we  go  into  further  cost  containment 
that  we  need  to  look  for  undue  hard- 
ships and  disparities  between  the  rural 
hoq>itals  and  our  urban  hospitals  and 
I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time  off  the  resolution 
Just  in  the  event  the  Senator  wants 
more  time  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  Obviously,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  it 
has  no  budgetary  impact  and  is  neu- 
traL  It  does  not  change  the  budget 
numbers. 

Clearly  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  get  carried  away 
on  hospital  cost  containment  because 
there  are  so  many  disparities  among 
the  profits  being  realized  in  various 
hospital  systems.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  rural  hospitals  that  stand  on 
their  own  and  are  not  being  subsidized 
one  way  or  the  other  are  in  very  seri- 
ous financial  straits  as  compared  with 
whatever  we  say  about  hospitals 
fn^Mng  money. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  merely  saying  you  are 
going  to  do  some  reform  on  cost  con- 
tainment, but  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  you  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
rural  hospitals  are  in  serious  financial 
trouble  already  and  should  not  be 
treated  in  a  package  as  if  they  were 
exactly  the  same  as  hospitals  that  are 
making  money. 


Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

He  states  it  very  acciu-ately. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  statistics  about  failures  in 
the  past  and  some  details  about  rural 
hospitals. 

Many  rural  hospitals  are  in  serious 
financial  stress  because  of  the  de- 
pressed rural  economy,  reduced  inpa- 
tient revenues,  impact  of  Medicare's 
prospective  payment  system  [PPSJ,  et 
cetera. 

While  other  hospitals  are  reporting 
profits  of  12  to  15  percent  under  Medi- 
care, gross  revenues  have  been  on  av- 
erage a  negative  12.5  percent  for 
rurals  since  1972. 

Of  the  58  hospitals  that  closed  in 
1986,  64  percent  were  rural. 

Rural  hospitals  are  facing  tough 
competitive  challenges  from  urban 
hospitals,  multihospital  systems,  and 
HMOS. 

Many  rural  hospitals  have  outdated 
physical  plant  and  equipment,  an  in- 
adequate supply  or  mix  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  an  actual  or  perceived 
poor  quality  of  care  image. 

Rural  hospitals  have  experienced  a 
decline  in  demand  for  inpatient  serv- 
ices and  increased  costs. 

The  Grassley  amendment  has  no 
budgetary  or  deficit  impact. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and 
therefore  yield  back  any  time  that  I 
might  have. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  back  any  time  he  may 
have? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  other  comment,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  181)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMEl«CI.  Mr.  President,  I 
tmderstand  that  the  distinguished 
manager  on  the  majority  side  has  no 
objection  to  us  proceeding  with  Sena- 
tor Symks  offering  an  amendment. 
Since  I  believe  that  is  all  right  on  their 
side,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

AHENDMENT  IfO.  183 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funding  for  multilater- 
al organizations  and  to  retain  current 
funding  and  program  treatment  for  cer- 
tain energy  and  natural  resources  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  for 
himself.  Mr.  Hbcht.  and  Mr.  Prksslkr,  pro- 
pooes  an  amendment  numbered  182. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $483,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  43 
by  $450,000,000. 

O^  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $803,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $902,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $804,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $888,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amotmt  on  line  31 
by  $831,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $898,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $138,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $438,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $128,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $413,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $147,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $414,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  46 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  6 
by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

28  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $201,000,000. 

oil  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $201,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $204,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $204,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
27  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

29  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  16.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
40  by  $206,000,000. 

On  pa«e  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
42  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $274,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $241,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $249,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $259,000,000. 


On  page  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $258,000,000. 

On  page  23.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
SI  by  $367,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $267,000,000. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  minutes  under  his  con- 
trol. The  manager  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  has  30  minutes  under  his 
controL 

BCr.  SYMBfS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  addresses  an  area  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  is  very  near 
and  dear  to  westerners,  to  commodity 
producers  one  and  all  in  the  country, 
people  that  produce  new  wealth  in 
this  country. 

The  concurrent  resolution  has  users 
fees  and  other  debt  repayment  which 
are  really  nothing  more  than  taxes, 
and  I  stm  say  that  a  tax  is  a  tax  no 
matter  what  you  call  it,  and  I  do  not 
support  these  new  taxes  aimed  at  graz- 
ing fees,  at  cow  marketing  associa- 
tions, timber  receipt  changes  in  the 
formula,  user  fees  on  meat  inspection 
that  is  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. So  I  Just  think  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  amendment  is 
restore  current  law  on  those  four 
areas  and  we  will  pay  for  it  because 
the  amendment  is  required  to  be  reve- 
nue neutral  by  reducing  the  allocation 
and  the  spending  in  the  multinational 
banks. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  cut  the  fimding  of  the  multilateral 
lending  institutions  that  send  U.S.  tax- 
payer dollars  to  Third  World  and  so- 
cialist countries  to  finance  the  buUd- 
ing  of  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
mining  projects  that  turn  around  and 
compete  in  the  world  market  with  U.S. 
farmers  and  manufacturing  interests. 

First,  let  me  quickly  summarize 
what  some  of  these  things  do. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  making 
some  important  changes  in  his  amend- 
ment, although  they  did  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to  have  them  go,  but 
they  have  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  areas  of  grazing  fees  on 
the  western  lands  or  specifically  by  ze- 
roing out  the  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  mineral  fees  and  timber 
fees,  and  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  recognize  that  some  changes 
will  be  made,  but  it  did  not  go  as  far  as 
I  think  it  should  go. 
The  summary  page  says: 
Farm  Programs:  No  meat  and  poultry  in- 
q>ection  fees  are  assumed 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Reconcilia- 
tion: Specific  policy  assumptions  contained 
in  the  Committee-reported  resolution  are 
eliminated.  This  additional  flexibility  will 


allow  the  Energy  and  Natural  Retources 
Committee  to  eliminate  or  reduce  savings  in 
the  Power  Marketing  AdmlnlBtrations,  re- 
ceipt sharing  programs  and  grazing  fee 
schedules. 

So  I  compliment  the  chairman  for 
these  changes  in  the  proposal  he  has 
put  before  the  Senate  over  what 
passed  the  Budget  Committee  original- 
ly. The  elimination  of  all  words  requir- 
ing these  new  taxes  is  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  equity  for  my 
State  and  for  all  the  rural  and  West- 
em  States. 

However,  I  wish  the  chairman  had 
also  changed  the  numbers  in  the 
budget  proposal.  As  long  as  the  num- 
bers are  still  there,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  will  have 
little  choice  but  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  new  taxes  in  those  areas. 

Therefore,  this  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposes  to  eliminate  the 
amounts  in  fimction  270  for  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1991,  which  are 
identified  in  the  summary  document 
only  as  "EJnergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Reconciliation."  It  has  to  be 
obvious  to  everyone  that  this  is  the 
same  amount  as  we  saw  in  the  previ- 
ous version  targeted  on  the  power 
marketing  administrations. 

Since  the  Budget  Committee's  provi- 
sion has  no  fiscal  year  1988  impact, 
the  amendment  is  concerned  with  the 
reconciliation  instructions  for  the  out- 
years. 

Congress  must  make  clear  that  no 
authorizing  legislation  nor  administra- 
tive rule  regarding  accelerated  debt  re- 
payment, nor  interest  rate  increases, 
will  be  considered. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  in  particular 
would  suffer  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  if  electrical  power  rates  were  to 
be  increased  to  pay  for  this  budget 
proposal. 

The  overall  loss  of  jobs  and  income 
in  the  States  affected  could  exceed  the 
fiscal  benefits  of  the  accelerated  debt 
repayment.  In  that  case,  we  would  ac- 
tually lose  money  if  the  proposal  were 
adopted. 

This  Senator's  amendment  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  amounts  in  function 
300,  which  are  identified  in  the  siun- 
mary  document  only  as  "Etaergy  and 
Natural  Resources  Reconciliation."  It 
has  to  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  this 
is  the  same  amount  as  we  saw  in  the 
previous  version  targeted  on  grazing 
fees. 

Now,  grazing  fees  are  an  Issue  that 
are  not  understood  too  well  by  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  come 
from  States  that  are  100  percent  pri- 
vately owned.  But  if  you  happen  to 
come  from  a  State  like  my  State  where 
64  percent  of  the  land  in  the  State  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  grazing  fees  have  been  accommo- 
dated into  the  economy  and  are  re- 
flected in  the  value  of  the  private 
land— and  this  is  something  that  is  a 


point  that  is  very  little  understood  by 
many  people— if  you  raise  the  grazing 
fees  normally  on  the  Federal  lands 
that  adjoins  small  tracts  of  private 
land,  what  you  are  doing  is  devaluing 
the  amout  of  value  that  is  in  the  farm- 
er's private  land  where  he  has  bor- 
rowed money  based  on  what  the  graz- 
ing fees  are.  They  are  already  built  in 
to  the  economy.  When  they  go  into  a 
bank  for  a  mortgage  or  an  operating 
loan,  the  consideration  of  what  the 
grazing  fees  are  on  the  public  land 
that  adjoins  their  private  land  is  part 
of  the  overall  economy. 

So  if  you  raise  those  grazing  fees 
which  are  already  paid  for,  you  are 
lowering  the  value  of  the  private  land 
which  adjoins  it. 

I  think  the  grazing  fees  have  been 
set  at  the  current  levels  for  many 
years  and  they  reflect  that  land  value. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  devastation 
to  the  cattle  industry  to  go  in  and 
tamper  with  that  very  fine  balance 
that  has  been  worked  out  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

If  you  devastate  the  Western  beef 
production  interest,  it  will  cause  great- 
er imports  of  beef.  It  will  hurt  our 
international  trade  balance,  further 
depressing  an  industry  that  Congress 
has  already  kicked  in  the  groin  often 
enough. 

For  example,  last  year,  with  the 
Whole-Herd  Buyout  Program,  it  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  cow-calf 
operators  and  beef  producers  all  across 
this  country  to  have  to  absorb  that 
dislocation  in  the  market. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate the  amounts  in  function  550 
which  are  identified  as  "user  fees." 
The  summary  document  calls  it  user 
fees,  but  everyone  knows  what  the  im- 
plication is.  The  implication  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  that  amount  of 
money  which  will  be  targeted  to  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  fees,  the 
charge  for  inspection  fees  on  meat  and 
poultry,  where  it  is  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  they  have 
this. 

These  are  new  taxes,  not  users  fees. 
The  Congress  mandates  the  inspection 
of  meat  and  poultry  for  public  health 
purposes.  These  fees  are  nothing  more 
than  a  gimmick  to  pay  for  a  Public 
Health  Program. 

And  this  amendment  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  amoimts  in  function  300, 
which  are  identified  in  the  summary 
document  only  as  "Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Reconciliation."  It  has 
to  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  this  is 
the  same  amount  as  we  saw  in  the  pre- 
vious version  targeted  on  the  shared 
receipts  for  our  local  governments. 

The  proposal  to  change  the  shared 
receipts  formula  is  tantamount  to  the 
Federal  Government  unilaterally  de- 
ciding to  refuse  to  pay  its  local  "taxes" 
on  the  resources  under  Federal  control 
in  the  West. 
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Most  of  the  land  in  the  Western 
States  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  There  is  no  way  the 
elected  governments  of  those  States 
and  locsliUes  could  exercise  the 
normal  governmental  fimction  of  rais- 
ing taxes  to  pay  for  schools  and  roads 
if  it  were  not  for  these  shared  receipts 
from  the  economic  activity  on  Federal 
lands. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  today  is  made  up  of  Senators 
who  were  elected  by  the  voters  of 
some  of  these  very  States  that  wiU  be 
sent  into  a  condition  of  economic  col- 
lapse in  local  government  if  this  pro- 
posal to  change  the  shared  receipts 
formula  is  adopted. 

Now,  having  said  all  that  about  the 
reasons  why  this  budget  resolution 
should  retain  present  law  in  all  of  the 
functions  I  have  discussed  above,  let 
me  say  why  this  Senator  argues  we 
should  cut  the  funding  for  the  multi- 
lateral lending  iiistitutions. 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  money 
that  we  lend  out  in  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions,  like  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
other  development  banks,  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Asian  development  and  Afri- 
can development,  and  so  forth,  lend 
money  to  develop  economic  operations 
that  oftentimes  are  aimed  directly  in 
ccMnpetitlon  with  the  people  in  this 
budget  that  are  being  asked  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  means  of  pro- 
duction domestically  in  the  United 
States,  the  cattle  producer,  the  timber 
producer,  the  mineral  producer,  the 
power  users  that  are  manufacturing 
new  wealth  in  the  Western  States. 

Recent  multilateral  lending  has  been 
too  inclined  to  promote  "quick  fixes." 
generating  hard  currency  exports  and 
requiring  import  restrictions  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

Only  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
office.  I  visited  with  a  man  from  Idaho 
and  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  talk 
about  the  problems  they  are  having 
selling  dried  beans  in  Mexico.  It  used 
to  be  a  big  market  for  us.  But  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  have  imposed  austerity 
programs  on  Mexico,  telling  them  that 
they  can  do  longer  buy  dried  beans 
from  Idaho  because  they  have  to  grow 
their  own.  Therefore,  they  do  not 
want  them  spending  their  currency 
bujring  a  product  that  we  have  had  a 
long  market  of  selling. 

So  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  the 
Idaho  farmers  or  miners  are  paying 
taxes  to  support  competitive  oper- 
ations south  of  the  border  to  be  used 
to  compete  directly  against  them  and 
then  they  are  being  cut  off  from  those 
markets. 

The  multilateral  banks  also  tend  to 
discourage  small-scale  private  enter- 
prises. Instead,  they  commonly  lend  to 
govenunents.  which  invest  for  political 
rather  than  economic  gains  and  pro- 
mote  bigger   government,   more   bu- 


reaucracies, more  socialism,  if  you  will, 
as  opposed  to  freedom  in  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

World  Bank  lending,  as  well  as  most 
foreign  aid  and  private  lending,  is  too 
often  linked  to  the  myopic  "austerity" 
programs,  which  I  Just  mentioned,  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
[IMF]— programs  that  have  repeated- 
ly failed  to  produce  anything  but  hy- 
perinflation, protectionism,  depres- 
sion, and  revolution. 

Taking  a  short-term,  country-by- 
country  perspective,  the  IMF  adopts 
the  banker's  approach  of  creating  a 
quick  export  surplus  in  each  coimtry 
to  earn  doUars  to  service  debts.  Typi- 
cal conditions  on  IMF  loans  are  de- 
valuation of  currency,  and  elimination 
of  trade  and  budget  deficits.  Countries 
hostage  to  these  IMF  conditions  find 
tariffs  irresistible,  since  tariffs  create 
the  illusion  of  reducing  both  budget 
and  trade  deficits.  Unfortimately,  the 
whole  world  cannot  run  trade  surplus- 
es with  itself;  all  coimtries  cannot  de- 
value their  currencies  against  each 
other;  and  higher  tax  rates  and  con- 
sumer prices  are  self-defeating  in  dis- 
tressed economies. 

Furthermore,  the  repeated  devalu- 
ations, such  as  Brazil  is  considering 
right  now  in  response  to  its  debt  crisis, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  capital 
flight  and  rampant  inflation.  Lacking 
indexed  tax  systems,  many  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  soon  find  them- 
selves with  tax  rates  of  60  to  80  per- 
cent at  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less  per 
year.  Such  punitive  taxation  drives 
any  remaining  production  under- 
ground and  results  in  stiU  more  capital 
flight.  More  foreign  loans  are  then 
used  to  replace  the  lost  domestic  cap- 
ital, and  the  interest  payments  on 
those  loans  turns  trade  surpluses  into 
current  account  deficits. 

The  end  result  is  rapid  collapse  of 
any  but  the  most  basic  industries— pri- 
mary agriculture,  minerals,  and  some 
textiles.  These  products  must  be 
dumped  for  whatever  the  protectionist 
world  market  wiU  bear  in  order  to  ac- 
quire dollars  or  yen  to  service  debts. 
With  little  to  trade,  depressed  develop- 
ing countries  have  no  choice  but  to 
slash  imports.  n.S.  exports  to  the  21 
most  debt-burdened  developing  coun- 
tries dropped  by  31.3  percent  between 
1980  and  1984. 

Without  sermonizing  on  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  show 
fiscal  constraint,  it  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  tax  dollars  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury at  a  rate  of  over  a  billion  per  year 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  scrutinized. 

For  example,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
the  World  Bank  made  a  loan  to  Com- 
munist Hungary  to  lend  $80  million 
for  the  development  of  producing, 
processing,  and  exporting  red  meat. 
That  will  be  used  to  compete  against 
American  beef  producers.  And  it  seems 
to  me  like  those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  we  in  the  Congress  should 


cut  off  so  we  can  have  equity.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fair  trade  policy. 

It  concerns  me  that  U.S.  tax  dollars 
are  allocated  to  banks  which  have  so 
little  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  World  Bank 
and  IMF  could  devastate  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  yet  remain  complete- 
ly unanswerable  to  the  American 
public. 

We  only  get  to  vote  in  those  banks 
the  percentage  of  how  much  money 
we  lend  them.  It  is  approximately  one- 
third.  So  two-thirds  of  the  money  that 
is  put  up  will  override  the  one  country 
that  objects  with  the  one-third,  and  in 
order  to  pay  for  this,  what  we  are  as- 
suming is  that  the  FAIR  bill,  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, which  passed  the  Senate  on 
three  separate  occasions  in  the  99th 
Congress  and  was  roadblocked  in  the 
House  in  the  agricultive  bill  on  numer- 
ous occasions— on  the  farm  bill  as  well 
as  on  two  other  occasions  where  it  was 
dropped  off  in  conference. 

But  the  FAIR  bill,  foreign  agricul- 
ture investment  reform,  simply  says 
that  we  will  cut  off  funding  of  the 
international  banks  where  they  lend 
money  which  is  used  in  direct  competi- 
tion against  U.S.  production  of  agricul- 
ture, minerals  and  other  manufactur- 
ing goods  and  where  those  items  end 
up  being  dumped  on  the  world  mar- 
kets at  costs  below  production  costs  in 
order  to  gain  hard  currency  to  make 
payments  back  to  those  banks  where 
they  have  overlent  what  those  people 
could  afford  to  pay  for. 

For  American  industries  to  survive, 
they  must  be  able  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  If  multilateral  lending  poli- 
cies are  defeating  this  purpose,  correc- 
tive action  must  be  taken — even  at  the 
expense  of  international  institutions. 
The  Federal  Government,  after  all.  is 
obligated  first  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  public. 

Perhaps  a  policy  that  devastates 
American  industries  could  be  Justified 
if  it  provided  some  great  hmnanitaj-ian 
relief  to  some  other  part  of  the  world. 
That,  of  course,  is  arguable.  However, 
policies  that  benefit  neither  the 
United  States  nor  developing  coimtries 
seriously  violate  the  principles  of  good 
government,  and  the  trust  of  the 
people.  Therefore  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  one  that  will  improve  this 
budget  resolution.  I  think  it  is  well  fo- 
cused to  promote  the  economic  health 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
those  members  of  our  Nation  who 
have  not  fully  participated  so  far  in 
the  economic  recovery  as  most  of  the 
States  have  enjoyed  in  this  experience 
in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  the  time  off  the 
resolution.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point. 


Vtt.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  off  the  reso- 
lution unless  the  Senator  wants  to 
yield  off  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
State,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose a  question  or  two  on  this  issue  to 
the  manager  or  whoever  wishes  to  re- 
spond. First  of  all,  let  me  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  ISx.  Chiles. 
Except  for  the  anti-Western  part  of 
this  resolution  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  support  it.  I  think  he  has  addressed 
two  very  fundamental  points  amongst 
many  that  sooner  or  later  we  are  going 
to  have  to  address  on  this  floor  and  in 
this  Congress.  That  is,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  revenue  side  of 
the  problem  of  the  deficit. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  forcing 
that  issue  through  the  portion  dealing 
with  the  levels  for  defense  spending 
that  makes  the  increase  of  $7  billion 
or  so  contingent  upon  additional  reve- 
nues. That  to  me  is  a  very  worthy  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  have  expressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  the  past,  and  also  to 
my  good  friend  from  Washington 
State,  my  deep  concern  about  the  per- 
ception that  I  have  of  this  bill  of  being 
anti-West  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
raising  revenues  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
grams in  the  West. 

I  see  the  substitute  Chiles  or  the  re- 
vised ChUes  has  cut  that  about  in  half 
from  the  original  Chiles  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Washington  State,  if 
he  is  standing  on  his  feet  and  ready  to 
respond.  I  note,  Senator,  that  the 
figure  is  to  reduce  the  Western  pro- 
grams by  $170  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $320  million  by  fiscal  year  1989, 
another  $320  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  another  $320  million  in  fiscal 
year  1991  for  a  total  of  over  $1.03  bil- 
lion in  this  particular  cycle  of  the 
budget  resolution  as  portrayed  on  this 
particular  page. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Washington  State  if 
that  is  a  correct  use  of  figures  that  I 
have  Just  quoted  from  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  my  good  friend,  who  has 
pointed  out  the  problem  that  we  have 
been  dealing  with  with  regard  to  the 
West.  The  original  Chiles  resolution 
has  been  amended,  and  the  reduction 
that  occurs— in  other  words,  the  sav- 
ings out  of  the  various  programs  at 
$120  million  in  the  first  year.  And  we 
have  removed  all  language  that  refers 
to  public  marketing  administration.  So 
that  the  amendment  that  is  pending 
now  or  any  discussion  about  it  would 


simply  be  placing  money  in  the  energy 
function  in  270.  It  does  not  affect  the 
reconciliation  portion  of  all.  The  rec- 
onciliation portion  does  not  allocate 
between  grazing  fees  or  timber  re- 
ceipts or  the  other  items. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  reduction  in  that 
the  total  amount  that  would  be  re- 
ceived from  these  resources  has  been 
increased  by  a  small  amount.  It  is  not 
a  grand  total  that  the  Senator  is  men- 
tlonlTig.  It  is  smaller  than  that 
amount.  But  we  have  moved  in  the 
Chiles  resolution  that  was  amended  by 
working  with  all  of  the  Western  Sena- 
tors in  trying  to  talk  with  all  of  their 
offices  to  remove  any  instructions  that 
were  harmful,  and  to  make  the  savings 
that  are  occurring  here  not  Western, 
but  are  a  part  of  the  total  national  pic- 
ture. We  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
this  budget  resolution.  There  were 
some  savings  in  this  area,  but  they  are 
not  of  a  magnitude  that  was  originally 
in  the  resolution,  and  we  believe  is  ac- 
ceptable and  is  one  in  which  we  can 
and  will  live. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  there  is  not  an  accumulation  of 
$1.03  billion  in  this  4-year  period? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  is  the  figure  the 
Senator  mentioned? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  a  page  here 
called  reconciliation  and  revised  Chiles 
Democratic  budget  by  Senate  commit- 
tee, savings  in  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  fiscal  year  1988,  energy  and  natu- 
ral resources.  In  fiscal  year  1988  it 
says  $170,  in  fiscal  year  1989  it  says 
$320,  in  1990  it  says  $320,  in  1991  it 
says  $320.  Those  figures  add  up  to 
$1.03  billion  from  my  arithmetic. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  those  figiires.  I  now  have  them. 
Yes.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  second  ques- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Energy 
Water  Authorization  Committee  and 
also  being  familiar  with  the  Energy 
and  Water  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, let  me  ask  the  Senator  what 
accounts  are  going  to  be  used  to 
achieve  the  $170  or  the  $103  billion  of 
the  4-year  period?  What  accounts? 

Let  me  list  them:  grazing  fees,  min- 
eral resources,  timber  receipts,  PMA's. 
What  other  accounts? 

Where  does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington State  think  this  money  will 
come  from? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  let  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  comment  on  it. 
too. 

We  have  left  the  total  of  the  recon- 
ciliation amounts  in  a  total  tax  pack- 
age and  a  total  fimctional  package.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  designate 
within  as  subtitles— I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  function  300 
reconciliation  or  the  function  300  and 
the  function  270  portions  of  the 
budget. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  join  in  this  colloquy 
with  my  good  friend  from  Oregon.  I 
think  his  totals  are  right— about  $103 
billion.  As  you  know,  because  there 
were  some  legitimate  concerns  raised 
about  taking  out  any  kind  of  language 
indicating  this  should  come  off  the 
user  fees  or  off  grazing  or  off  of  any  of 
these  areas,  there  is  no  language 
there.  So  we  are  talking  about  $170 
million  in  the  first  year,  going  to  a 
fimction  that  has  $4.8  billion.  The 
House  is  talking  about  a  user  fee  to 
provide  the  money  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  That  is  an  area 
that  will  be  before  the  conference. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  is  legitimately 
concerned  that  the  $4.8  billion  func- 
tion could  not  stand  a  cut  of  $170  mil- 
lion, or  that  had  to  come  to  roost  on 
something  that  he  was  concerned 
with,  I  think  that  might  be  a  real  pos- 
sibility. 

I  think  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  he  is  putting 
money  back  into  some  functions.  But 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  well 
knows,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  to  see  whether  it 
wiU  add  some  money  to  our  budget,  or 
add  some  money  overall  to  the  func- 
tions. 

To  say  that  any  of  that  money  will 
be  spent  other  than  in  those  functions 
or  in  the  crosswalk,  or  how  Appropria- 
tions decides  they  will  spend  it,  your 
committee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  can 
even  put  it  into  other  functions,  if 
they  want  to.  It  is  Just  adding  money. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  add  back  to 
something  where  there  is  no  language 
taking  away. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  really 
should  be  thinking  about  \s  does  he 
have  a  concern  that  he  cannot  make 
up  $174  million  out  of  $8  billion.  He 
will  have  a  lot  to  say  in  how  that  hap- 
pens as  it  goes  along.  I  really  think 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  scale  of 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  savings, 
taking  away  aU  the  language.  We  are 
saying  the  energy  function  ought  to 
share  some  of  the  savings  we  are 
trying  to  make  out  of  this  bill,  as  every 
other  function  should. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  by  pointing  out  a  couple 
of  historical  items.  We  know  the  gene- 
sis of  this  figure.  The  genesis  of  this 
figure  came  from  some  very  specific 
proposals  that  were  lobbed  against  the 
West.  This  is  not  a  parochial  system, 
but  it  is  pretty  realistic.  I  remember 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Carter,  lobbed  his  salvo 
against  the  West  and  the  water  prob- 
lem hit  us.  That  was  similar  to  this 
kind  of  resolution. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  play  that 
down.  I  appreciate  we  have  done  two 
things.  We  have  cut  the  figure  in  half 
almost  on  what  we  were  going  to  lob 
out  west  to  the  Western  States,  and 
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we  hmve  deleted  the  specifics.  But  let 
me  mnlnd  the  Senator  as  one  who  has 
led  the  battle  on  cost  sharing,  on  user 
fees,  and  various  other  sundry  things 
that  have  pidced  up  a  local  sharing 
and  local  coat  bearing  in  those  pro- 
grams in  the  West,  we  are  not  asking 
for  a  free  meaL  As  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated reluctantly  in  seeing  these 
programs  in  this  $4  blUlon-plus  budget 
leduoed  in  the  last  e-year  period  by  33 
percent,  let  us  look  at  the  baseline.  Let 
us  look  at  the  fact  that  FMA's  are  still 
in  this  as  a  target  Let  us  look  at  the 
fact  that  grMtng  fees  are  still  in  this 
as  a  potential  target.  Let  us  look  at  the 
fact  that  the  timber  receipts  are  still 
in  this  as  a  potential  target. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  that  $1  bil- 
lion I  can  pick  up  from  uranium  en- 
rlehmoat:  $1  billion  I  can  pick  up  from 
clean  coaL  But  look  at  the  politics  of 
aU  of  this.  Any  way  you  dress  it  up  it 
is  still  a  lob  against  the  West  because 
It  will  be  out  of  those  accounts  that 
the  pressure  will  be  borne  to  provide 
the  $1  bOllon. 

Let  me  teU  you  why.  When  I  came  to 
the  Sooate  there  was  not  a  single 
person  on  the  old  Interior  Committee 
on  our  side,  or  on  Senator  Mblchkr's 
side,  who  was  not  from  a  Western 
State.  Now  what  are  we?  A  1-vote 
margin. 

So  the  policymaking  activities  that 
related  to  the  West  are  no  longer  in 
that  State-secure  position,  such  as  Mr. 
Jackson  as  the  chairman  and  Tom 
Kuchel  as  the  ranking  member.  Every 
member.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  were  from  western  land  States. 

AU  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  setting 
up  a  vulnerability  in  this  resolution  on 
public  western  land  State  programs 
that  have  already  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous reduction. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  some  time? 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  clarify  the  time  allotted. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has 
30  minutes  remaining,  plus  time  on 
the  resolution.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  30  seconds  I  have  remain- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my 
time  to  ^e  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  the  best  defense  of  the 
Symms  amendment  whether  he  in- 
tended to  or  not,  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made.  What  he  stated  was 
that  even  though  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  tried 
to  give  a  little  help  to  the  Western 
States,  the  language  is  still  in  there 
which  is  the  potential  for  a  conference 
to  be  devastating  to  the  West.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  who  will  look  at 


this  that  the  Symms  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  restores 
current  law.  It  assxunes  the  restoration 
of  current  law  in  meat  inspection, 
grazing  fees,  power  marketing  associa- 
tions, timber,  and  mineral  receipts. 

I  discussed  this  with  my  Governor  in 
Idaho  this  Monday  and  on  last  Friday. 
He  is  very  interested  that  this  type  of 
an  amendment  is  restored  because  the 
Governor  said  to  me,  "Steve,  we 
simply  cannot  stand  the  risk  of  having 
those  receipts  taken  away  from  us  on 
stumpage  sales,  mineral  receipts,  rais- 
ing grazing  fees.  Our  State  is  in  too 
fragile  an  economy  to  take  that  risk." 

What  we  are  doing  here.  If  I  can  sum 
it  up.  is  the  current  amendment  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  restores  current 
law  in  those  areas  and  Is  revenue  neu- 
tral insofar  as  it  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
multinational  lending  institutions.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  made 
an  excellent  point  in  his  detiate  about 
what  the  risks  still  are  by  having  the 
current  language  in  the  bilL  My 
amendment  corrects  that.  I  hope  all 
Senators  are  very  conscious  of  that. 

The  multinational  lending  institu- 
tions, it  Just  happens,  where  they  lend 
money  and  things  that  they  are  pro- 
duced through  the  lending  by  the 
international  banks,  come  right  in 
direct  competition  with  American 
miners,  with  American  farmers,  with 
American  loggers,  because  we  are  lend- 
ing money  to  develop  those  areas  in 
third  world  countries  and  then  you 
have  a  struggle  between  the  American 
farmer  and  the  New  York  banker  who 
wants  to  get  his  loans  paid  back.  So 
the  World  Bank  or  the  IMP  or  the 
International  Development  Banks  go 
in  and  propose  austerity  programs  in 
those  coimtries  and  take  them  away  as 
potential  customers  for  our  producers. 

I  think  this  amendment  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  yielding  me  5  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  new  re- 
vised Senate  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal introduced  by  Senator  Choes.  It 
is  a  proposal  that  meets  the  needs  of 
my  State  and  our  Nation. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  leadership  and 
cooperation  throughout  this  very 
tough  deliberative  process.  As  a 
former  budget  chair  I  understand  the 
pressures  that  come  with  his  Job.  But 
from  the  very  beginning— when  I  ex- 
pressed my  concerns  about  his  original 
mark  through  our  more  recent  discus- 
sions and  negotiations— the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  exhibited  patience 


and  understanding.  He  has  listened  to 
my  concerns,  he  has  helped  solve  the 
problems  his  original  plan  would  have 
created  for  my  State  and  region.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  him  and  to  this 
body  that  I  appreciate  his  help  and  as- 
sistance in  developing  a  package  that 
is  fair,  eaultable,  and  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  the  theme  of  the 
original  Chiles  budget  proposal  was  in- 
vestments in  economic  power;  this  re- 
vised proposal  will  allow  us  to  make 
that  theme  a  reality.  The  issues  that  I 
and  other  Senators  raised  were  funda- 
mental questions  reflecting  the  need 
to  enhance  this  coimtry's  economic 
competitiveness  and  strengthen  our 
social  and  economic  commitment  for  a 
fair  and  Just  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
echo  remarks  already  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
all  these  objectives  without  adversely 
affecting  the  deficit.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  this  revised  budget  meets 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets 
this  year  as  well  as  balancing  the 
budget  by  1991.  The  1988  deficit  is  re- 
duced $37  billion. 

In  fact,  total  spending  is  less  than 
the  President's  in  all  years  when 
things  like  asset  sales  and  spending 
delays  are  taken  out. 

Turning  to  the  President's  budget,  I 
can  only  say  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
his  assimiptions  the  Western  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  regions,  might 
as  well  roll  up  and  die.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  energy  outlays  are  cut 
over  $1  billion  in  1988  and  $11  billion 
over  4  years.  Environment  and  natural 
resource  program  outlays  are  cut  by 
more  than  $1  billion  in  1988  and  by  $8 
billion  over  4  years.  Other  budget 
areas  that  affect  the  West,  as  well  as 
other  regions,  are  treated  Just  as 
badly.  Community  development  out- 
lays are  cut  by  more  than  $700  million 
in  1988  and  by  $6.1  billion  over  4  years. 
Education  outlays  are  cut  by  over  $3 
billion  in  1988  and  $24  billion  over  4 
years.  Generally,  domestic  outlay  re- 
ductions total  $26.2  billion  in  1988. 
only  $4.1  bUlion  less  than  domestic  re- 
ductions under  a  sequester  order 
which  everyone  agrees  would  be  a  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  accom- 
plished is  beneficial  for  not  only  the 
Western  States,  but  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  why  this  is  so. 

First,  in  the  area  of  the  power  mar- 
keting authorities,  we  are  maintaining 
a  repayment  system  that  ensures  a 
strong  and  competitive  regional  econo- 
my. Indirectly,  this  will  benefit  the 
entire  Nation.  Heavy  industry,  agricul- 
ture, small  business,  and  consequently 
many,  many  workers  rely  on  the 
energy  produced  by  these  five  regional 
entities. 


For  instance,  in  my  own  region 
heavy  Industry  like  aluminum  plants, 
employ  over  10,000  workers  In  cities 
like  Wenatchee,  Goldendale.  Tacoma. 
and  Longview,  WA.  Indirectly,  another 
30.000  workers  rely  on  the  economic 
activity  of  these  plants.  This  indiistry 
is  internationally  competitive  because 
of  energy  generated  by  BPA  Electrici- 
ty costs  represent  about  one-third  the 
total  cost  of  producing  aluminum.  It  is 
the  most  important  cost  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  a  n.S.  plant  can 
produce  aluminum  that  Is  cost  com- 
petitive with  metal  produced  abroad. 
Aluminum  is  a  commodity  freely 
traded  in  world  markets  and  competi- 
tion is  keen.  This  revised  budget  which 
mftintj^ing  the  current  repayment 
system,  will  allow  us  to  continue  to 
meet  that  competition. 

Additionally,  Pacific  Northwest  irri- 
gated agriculture,  which  competes 
with  products  from  around  the  world 
in  many  markets,  is  critically  depend- 
ent on  the  energy  it  takes  to  pump 
water  throughout  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems. This  revised  budget  protects  the 
continued  vitality  of  irrigated  agricul- 
txae. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  Federal  power  reaches 
deep  into  the  Nation's  economy.  In  the 
34  States  where  Federal  power  is  sold, 
a  total  of  some  268,000  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  retail,  and  service  compa- 
nies are  served  by  the  1.100  public 
power  systems  or  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives which  rely  on  Federal  power 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  their  power 
supply.  These  companies  employ  more 
than  3  million  people  and  contribute 
nearly  $327  billion  to  the  national 
economy.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  1,300,000  farms  served  by  con- 
sumer-owned utilities  which  buy  Fed- 
eral power.  These  farms  produce  com- 
modities valued  at  $72  billion. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
have  us  divest  these  important  and 
valuable  assets  for  private  ownership. 
I>*urther,  he  would  implement  changes 
in  the  debt  repayment  system  that 
would  cripple  the  competitive  edge  of 
these  economies.  The  committee  sub- 
stitute budget  does  not  do  this.  No 
presimiptions  of  this  sort  have  been 
articulated  within  this  proposal.  PMA- 
generated  power  has  assisted  our 
country  and  its  workers  to  develop, 
build,  and  meet  the  regional  economic 
needs  of  our  society.  PMA-generated 
power  will  continue  to  play  a  critical 
role  In  the  ever  changing  and  expand- 
ing international  marketplace  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  turn  next,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  issue  of  shared  timber,  mineral, 
and  other  Federal  receipts.  Currently, 
rural,  timber,  and  mineral  oriented 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  planning  their  economic  futures 
through  enhanced  educational  sys- 
tems, workable  Infrastructure  develop- 
ments, proposed  economic  diversifica- 


tion plans  and  increased  citizen  par- 
ticipation. These  hardworking  people 
are  more  than  cognizant  of  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  around 
them  each  day.  and  consequently  they 
are  seek  new  and  Innovative  ways  to 
meet  the  inevitable  demands  of  a  com- 
petitive economic  society. 

To  Implement  these  objectives,  resi- 
dents of  many  of  these  communities 
rely  on  a  revenue  source  that  origi- 
nates from  resources  found  within 
their  own  borders.  They  have  part- 
nered with  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  receipts  coming  from  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  minerals,  and  other 
pertinent  activities.  In  many  instances, 
communities  have  no  choice  but  to 
rely  on  these  fimds  as  their  major 
source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  this 
body  with  an  example  of  how  one 
small  community  must  deal  with  this 
situation.  In  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington, there  is  a  coimty  that  probably 
has  within  its  borders,  two  of  the  most 
famous  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 
Those  two  well-known  sites  are  the 
Moimt  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Monument  and  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Scenic  Area.  This  county,  Ska- 
mania County,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  on  this  Earth,  covers  approxi- 
mately 1  million  acres.  Eighty-six  per- 
cent of  this  area  Is  federally  owned 
and  includes  the  Glf ford  Plnchot  Na- 
tional Forest,  five  U.S.  Pish  and  WUd- 
llfe  fish  hatcheries,  the  Wind  River 
Tree  Nursery,  the  Mount  Adams  Wil- 
derness, as  well  as  Mount  St.  Helens, 
and  the  Columbia  Gorge.  Seven  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  State  owned  or 
managed.  Accordingly,  only  8  percent 
of  Skamania  Coimty  is  tajced  at  full 
value. 

Not  surprisingly,  Skamania  Coimty's 
economy  Is  presently  timber  based,  in- 
cluding harvesting,  milling,  and  manu- 
facturing. The  city,  county,  school. 
State  and  Federal  governments 
employ  a  substantial  number  of 
county  residents.  Since  1979,  Federal 
timber  receipts  have  provided  the 
major  source  of  revenue.  Those  re- 
ceipts have  averaged  $2.85  million  an- 
nually or  about  37  percent  of  the 
county  total  revenue. 

Obviously,  it  does  not  take  much  to 
figure  out  that  if  there  is  any  change 
In  the  shared  timber  receipt  formula 
decreasing  the  share  to  the  communi- 
ty, like  the  one  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  severe  economic  and 
social  hardships  would  result.  Current 
obligations  could  not  be  met  and  dra- 
matic reductions  In  public  services 
would  take  place.  More  importantly, 
this  would  be  even  more  disappointing 
to  places  like  Skamania  County  which 
is  now  working  diligently  toward  diver- 
sifying its  economic  base.  With  world 
famous  scenic  atttractlons  on  its  door- 
step this  community  has  been  develop- 
ing a  means  and  structure  to  create  a 


tourism-based    component    to    their 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  revised  committee 
budget  retains  the  formula  that  per- 
mits Skamania  Coimty  and  other  ^ml- 
lar  communities  around  the  coimtry  to 
continue  to  build  and  develop  their 
economic  infrastructure  to  meet  the 
competitive  demands  of  the  future. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
vised budget  is  a  plan  to  promote  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  West  and  in  other 
regions  of  the  country.  It  provides 
hope  to  our  workers,  farmers,  and  in- 
dustry that  we  will  meet  the  economic 
challenge  in  an  international  market- 
place with  a  strong  heart  and  realistic 
strategy.  We  will  not  rely  on  false  tac- 
tics like  asset  sales  which  weakens  our 
economic  future.  Rather,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and  support  Feder- 
al/local partnerships  that  enhance 
and  promote  a  strong  and  dynamic  na- 
tional economy. 

One  final  note.  B4r.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  budget  does  more  than 
protect  the  interests  of  my  region.  I 
believe  it  protects  our  national  inter- 
ests. It  establishes  some  reasonable 
priorities  with  an  emphasis  on  meeting 
human  needs  and  advancing  our  eco- 
nomic interests.  Some  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget— but  that  concern  can  be  met 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  not  participated  in  the  budget 
process  and  we  hope  that  my  making 
additional  defense  spending  contin- 
gent on  his  Involvement,  then  we 
might  attract  his  attention  and  spark 
his  Interest.  That  is  not  the  most  de- 
sirable way  to  legislate,  but  given  this 
President  It  may  be  the  only  way  we 
can  legislate. 

Again,  I  thank  and  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  I  look  forward  to  adopt- 
ing this  budget  and  then  making  it 
work  for  my  State  and  our  country. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  my  very  good  friend,  that 
there  has  been,  over  a  period  of  the 
last  6  years,  a  great  shift  and  a  great 
deterioration  in  the  strength  in  the 
abilities  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  in  many  ways  on  many 
of  these  subjects. 

The  original  President's  budget, 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal,  the 
Senator  will  remember,  recommended 
not  only  changes  to  straight  line  de- 
preciation in  the  Power  Martcet  Ad- 
ministration, but  they  have  continual- 
ly recommended  the  sale  of  these, 
which  would  have  meant  enormously 
Increased  rates.  A  number,  including 
myself,  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
original  Chiles  proposal.  What  has 
come  out  has  been  the  matter  of  in- 
tense negotiations  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
working  to  assist  us  in  meeting  this 
problem.  We  have  tried  to  do  that  pre- 
cisely as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
mentioned,  which  is  to  not  limit  it  to 
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the  one  function  but  limit  It  to  the 
overmll  problem. 

One  of  the  other  things  for  which  I 
•m  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da was  that  we  have  finally  managed 
to  stop  the  enormous  increase  In  de- 
fense without  increasing  the  taxes. 
What  we  have  done  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion area  in  these  functions  was  to  not 
assign  it  to  specific  items. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon 
that  I  guess  you  mi^t  say  we  are  In 
the  process  of  trying  to  stop  a  locomo- 
tive that  has  been  running  down  the 
trac^.  I  think  we  have  stopped  this. 
Now  we  are  going  to  try  to  improve  It 
as  it  goes  along. 

This  was  our  effort.  This  has  been 
d<Hie.  Neither  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  nor  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  part  of  creating  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
structure  of  the  Senate,  but  we  have 
tried  very  hard  in  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  meeting  our  basic  concerns  and 
shifting  it  out  of  the  function  and  out 
of  the  specific  reconciliation  so  that  it 
can  be  worked  into  a  total  budget. 

Having  been  a  former  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman— and  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  also  served  in  that  capacity— it  Is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  total 
package. 

So  what  our  friends  have  here— and 
I  think  they  have  been  successful— is 
to  place  this  in  a  position  where  we  no 
longer  have  any  kind  of  anti- Western 
bias.  But  we  cannot  remove  the  fact 
that  this  started  from  an  OMB  and 
Presidential  position  that  we  were 
fighting  off,  and  we  have  continued  to 
fight  off,  and  we  have  gotten  this  far. 
and  for  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  That  is  why  I  voted 
for  this  proposal  and  will  support  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  clarify 
something  that  I  think  should  be  clari- 
fied. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  pick 
of  this  amoimt  from  the  energy-water 
package,  we  have  been  using  the 
figure  $4  billion  plus.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  upon  review  of  that,  it  is  not 
a  $4  billion  field  from  which  to  pick.  It 
is  $1.4  billion,  because  it  must  come 
from  the  direct  spending  areas,  and 
that  is  where  the  Western  programs 
are. 

You  have  not  shielded  them.  Tou 
have  merely  reduced  the  Impact  and 
the  potential  impact,  but  you  have  not 
protected  the  West  in  this  particular 
wording  of  this  resolution. 

I  know  the  good  efforts,  I  know  the 
difficulties,  and  I  appreciate  the  im- 
provement from  the  originaL  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
dollars.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental.  We  are 


talking  about  schedules  of  repayment. 
We  are  talking  about  forest  receipt 
formulas.  We  are  talking  about  graz- 
ing fees.  We  are  talking  about  things 
that  are  set  into  law  that  have  to  be 
amended  Into  generic  legislation.  It  is 
not  just  a  little  reduction  here  and 
there.  We  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
deal  with  those  accounts  in  changing 
the  basic  structure  of  those  accoimts, 
and  that  is  the  vulnerability. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  what  we  dealt  with  in 
changing  the  original  Chiles  proposal. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  when  this  all  started 
earlier  this  week— that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  Presidential  budget  propos- 
al that  was  incredibly  harmful,  and  we 
have  tried  to  correct  that.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  it  could  have  been  corrected 
and  would  never  have  come  up  again. 
But  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
know  that  it  is  probably  going  to  come 
up  again  next  year  in  the  budget.  This 
is  a  continuing  struggle  which  we  wiU 
all  be  part  of.  I  think  we  have  made 
the  improvements  we  can  for  this 
year. 

I  understand  very  well  the  direct  ac- 
counts coming  in.  I  also  understand 
the  problems  that  will  be  involved 
with  raising  the  taxes  in  this  total 
budget  that  we  will  have  before  us. 
What  we  tried  to  do— and  what  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  Join  in  doing  in  the 
months  ahead— is  to  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  have  both  administrative  action 
and  action  in  the  form  of  vetos  and 
others  that  prevent  us  from  carrying 
out  what  is  at  least  a  protective  pro- 
posal compared  to  all  the  proposals  we 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  commend  him  for  his  good 
efforts. 

AU  I  am  talking  about  is  the  bottom 
line.  The  Senator  has  sincerely  made  a 
great  and  monumental  effort  to  re- 
solve the  Issue.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  is  like  Solomon:  You  are  proposing 
to  cut  the  baby  in  half.  That  is  about 
aU  it  is  going  to  accomplish,  even 
though  the  effort  is  very  dedicated 
and  has  shown  Improvement  over  the 
original. 

I  still  say  that  we  are  vulnerable,  as 
we  have  been  vxilnerable  each  time  we 
have  considered  changing  the  sched- 
ules and  those  things  that  would  dev- 
astate the  West. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  have 
listened  to  this  and  I  pick  up  the  dif- 
ferences compared  to  the  President's 
budget. 

Somehow,  I  did  not  hear  any  anti- 
Western  bias  in  the  President's 
budget.  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
scream  that  it  is  a  g\m  pointed  at  the 
West. 

In  the  energy  function,  for  1988,  we 
are  $2.3  billion  more  and  in  the  VA, 
$1.5  billion  more  in  outlays.  The  other 
function  affecting  the  Western  pro- 


grams would  be  in  function  300,  natu- 
ral resources  and  environment.  In 
1988.  we  are  $1.9  billion  more  in  VA 
and  $1  billion  more  in  outlays. 

We  have  a  straight  line.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  receipts  sharing, 
straight  line  amortization  of  the  PMA 
debt.  It  has  a  reduction  in  the  forest 
roads  constructions. 

Yet,  somehow,  the  ChUes  proposal  is 
a  dagger  aimed  at  Western  hearts.  But 
I  did  not  hear  that  arg\unent.  I  have 
not  heard  it  from  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  have  not  heard  it  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  have  not 
heard  it  from  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  I  just  hear  about  this  ter- 
rible plight  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Vine  caused. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  made  similar  re- 
marks about  the  President's  budget; 
because  when  they  were  going  to  sell 
off  the  PMA's,  it  would  have  gone  over 
my  dead  body  at  that  point,  so  far  as 
the  Republicans  are  concerned.  I  care 
less  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  who  proposes  this  kind  of 
decimation  of  the  West. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  look  back  and  see 
that  from  1980  through  1987,  receipt 
sharing  is  up  16  percent;  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  up  13  percent;  power  marketing 
is  up  136  percent;  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  up  14  percent. 

There  are  some  programs  which  we 
consider  central  Florida  programs  that 
have  fared  a  lot  worse  than  that  over 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  would  elicit 
the  old  argmnent  as  to  how  much  of 
Florida  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  how  much  of  Oregon  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

We  are  talking  about  Federal  owner- 
ship. We  are  talking  about  Federal 
sovereignty.  We  are  talking  about  Fed- 
eral receipts  that  are  bering  brought 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  Federal  ownership  of  the 
West.  We  can  get  into  that  argiunent. 
That  started  about  1860, 1  believe. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  that  the  time  has  expired  on 
the  amendment,  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time,  but  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  former  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Hatfield,  is  absolutely  right. 

First  of  all,  this  recociliation  instruc- 
tion is  compoletely  different  and  sepa- 
rate from  increases  provided  in  various 
functions  in  the  assimied  appropriated 
accounts. 

Three  functions— 270,  300,  and  850— 
find  themselves  with  a  reconciliation 
instruction  to  the  Energy  Committee 
for  some  portion  of  this  $170  million. 
$320  million.  $320  million.  $320  million 
over  4  years. 


If  the  increases  in  the  accounts 
available  for  appropriations  which  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Just  mentioned  in  rebuttal  were  the 
issue,  we  could  solve  this  problem  very 
simply.  We  could  take  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  out  and  reduce  the 
functions  by  an  equal  amount,  and  I 
assume  that  the  budget  would  be  the 
same,  but  I  assume  that  he  would 
object.  The  reason  he  would  object  is 
that  the  appropriated  amount  is  going 
up  dramatically.  But  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate instruction  to  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee that  they  find  savings  in  direct 
spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at 
fimction  850.  there  is  $100  million  of 
it.  and  there  are  only  three  or  four 
thlngs  you  can  get  it  out  of.  One  of 
them  happens  to  be  timber. 

If  my  good  friend,  the  new  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  junior  Senator, 
thinks  we  have  eliminated  the  oppor- 
timlty  on  the  part  of  the  conference, 
and  ultimately  a  committee,  to  man- 
date a  new  formula  on  timber,  he  is 
mistaken. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
saying  that,  sure,  we  have  accom- 
plished a  lot  in  cutting  the  instruction 
in  tialf,  but  $100  million  of  it  is  foimd 
in  a  function.  If  you  go  tlirough  it,  it  is 
a  payment  to  Washington,  DC,  and 
three  or  foiu-  others,  and  that  is  where 
they  say  save  the  money,  and  the  big 
ticket  item  there  is  timber  receipts. 
The  committee  of  jurisdiction  is  the 
Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. They  are  instructed  to  save 
$170  million,  not  by  way  of  appropri- 
ated accounts.  This  reconciliation  in- 
struction is  telling  them  that  they 
must  reduce  expenditures  by  that 
amount. 

I  repeat:  If  it  were  Just  reducing  the 
overall  functions  270,  300,  and  850, 
why  do  not  offer  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  West  and  say  let  us  take 
the  reconciliation  instruction  out  and 
just  reduce  these  overall  fimctions  by 
170,  320,  320.  $170  million,  $320  mU- 
lion,  $320  million,  and  $320  million,  re- 
spectively in  fiscal  year  1988  through 
fiscal  year  1991. 

And  then  you  will  have  a  situation 
where  the  appropriators  will  have  less 
money  to  spend  but  you  will  have 
saved  off  the  Chiles'  budgets  170,  320, 
320,  and  320.  I  assume  that  would  be 
resisted.  If  my  friend  from  Florida 
would  not  resist  that,  we  would  offer 
that  amendment.  That  would  make  ev- 
erything nice  and  neutral.  There 
would  be  no  instruction  to  the  Energy 
Committee  coming  from  three  func- 
tions of  Government,  all  three  of 
which  have  a  Western-receipt  program 
in  it,  either  timber,  gra^ng.  power 
marketing,  mineral  receipts  or  one  of 
those.  In  fact,  a  test  of  whether  it  has 
any  relationship  would  be  to  just  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  those  func- 
tions by  that  amount  and  strike  the 
reconciliation    instruction.    Then    we 


would  see  whether  this  is  merely  a  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  of  avail- 
ability or  whether  it  really  is  looking 
to  some  kind  of  receipt  change  in  par- 
ticular; such  as  minerals,  grazing, 
timber,  or  power  marketing. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  my  good  friend 
from  Washington,  if  this  was  the  case 
he  will  not  be  siuprised  and  I  will  not 
be  surprised  when  he  came  out  of  con- 
ference. But  if  this  is  not  the  case  we 
will  likely  see  power  marketing  ad- 
dressed again  in  reconciliation  confer- 
ence. The  Chiles'  reconciliation  in- 
struction for  the  Energy  Committee 
will  mandate  that  some  portion  of  the 
mineral  and  timber  receipts,  are  di- 
rected and  mandated  to  be  reduced. 
That  is  clearly  vwhat  \s  contemplated. 
To  get  rid  of  the  small,  detailed,  lan- 
guage is  meaningless.  The  Energy 
Committee  still  has  the  authority  to 
do  this  and  I  submit  by  the  time  they 
look  at  the  other  alternatives,  they  are 
going  to  go  to  these.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  for  his  amendment.  I  am 
going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  I  wish  we 
could  find  the  resoiu-ces  to  fimd  it 
someplace  else.  I  do  not  like  taking  it 
out  of  the  fimction  150  but  I  am  con- 
cerned enough  that  I  will  support  him 
even  on  that  account. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  jrield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  wonder  why  the 
Senator  is  so  sure  that  this  year  it  is 
going  to  have  to  come  out  of  those 
particular  functions  when  in  last 
year's  budget,  which  we  broadly 
agreed  on,  we  had  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  we  reconciled  to  that  area  and 
nothing  happened  in  those  functions. 
Now  that  it  is  $170  million,  lighting  is 
going  to  strike,  but  it  did  not  strike 
with  a  billion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  have  to  go 
back  and  see  what  happened  but  if  we 
had  a  billion  and  a  half  of  instruction 
to  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources, 
they  either  did  not  do  thier  Job  or  we 
did  some  other  numbers  that  I  am  un- 
aware of.  We  surely  did  not  address  it 
in  the  way  it  is  contemplated  here. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  all  of  the 
&lx)ve. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  could  be  all  of 
the  above. 

Mr.  CHILES.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  19  minutes 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  shield  such  time  of 
that  period  of  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  require. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mklcbkr] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  want  to  trace  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  had  over  the  past 
hour. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Senator  Hattiklo, 
spoke  of  the  declining  Influence  of 
Western  Senators  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. We  used  to  call  it  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  correct  my 
statement.  He  did  not  say  declining  in- 
fluence. He  said  it  declined  in  ratio. 
The  decline  in  ratio  is  true,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  decline  in  influence  has 
been  noted. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  myself,  think  we  have 
some  influence. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  also  said 
he  noted  some  anti-Western  feeling  in 
the  Carter  administration.  I  did.  too.  I 
noted  some  anti-Western  feeling  in 
that  administration.  But  it  did  not  get 
anywhere.  We  held  it  together  and 
will  continue  to  hold  it  together,  al- 
though if  you  look  at  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  for  last  year  or  this  year 
you  note  an  increasing  anti-Western 
influence. 

The  President  last  year  said  "Sell 
Bonneville."  That  is  what  President 
Reagan  said:  "Sell  BonnevUle." 

Well,  we  resisted.  It  was  preposter- 
ous. We  did  not  sell  Bonneville. 

This  year  the  President  says  in  his 
budget  on  power  marketing,  "Get  dif- 
ferent rates,  get  more  money  out  of 
the  West,  get  more  money  out  of  Bon- 
neville and  out  of  all  the  other  power 
marketing  authorities,  put  it  in  the 
Treasury." 

That  is  what  President  Reagan  sajrs. 
We  are  going  to  resist.  Why?  Because 
it  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  would 
put  the  aluminum  industry  and  other 
industries  in  these  areas  In  a  sharp  de- 
cline. It  does  not  make  any  sense  so  we 
are  going  to  resist. 

Now.  it  is  going  to  be  resisted  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  is  ^par- 
ent. It  was  also  apparent  that  the 
President's  budget  was  dead  as  a  dodo, 
whenever  it  got  up  here,  in  regard  to 
the  assumptions  that  are  being  ad- 
dressed this  afternoon  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  dead 
as  a  dodo. 

We  took  the  first  step  in  this  budget 
resolution  presented  by  the  chairman 
in  taking  out  the  assumptions.  There 
are  no  assiunptions.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage which  says  change  the  sched- 
ules and  the  collections  in  the  power 
marketing  authorities  as  there  is  in 
President  Reagan's  budget.  It  is  not 
there.  It  is  not  going  to  tiappen,  so  the 
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money  wms  alao  reduced.  There  is 
nothinc  In  the  budget  resolution  by 
fl^nfi*^*'  Chxlcb,  m  which  we  are 
wwklng  now.  that  sayi  take  timber  re- 
ceipts and  change  them,  upset  all  the 
receipts  that  go  to  the  schools  and 
counties  in  timber  country,  because  it 
was  not  going  to  happen.  The  money 

wa8Change<L 

As  to  the  gracing  fees,  there  is  not 
much  money  involved  In  its  entirety 
there,  but  that  Is  not  going  to  be 
changed  either. 

Then  we  get  down  to  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspection.  That  Is  not  specifically 
Western.  That  Is  for  everybody. 

The  Presldait  says  in  his  budget 
change  the  law,  change  the  law  and 
have  the  meat  packer  or  the  poultry 
processor  pay  fees  eqiiivalent  to  what 
It  costs  for  meat  and  poultry  Inspec- 
tion. That  has  to  be  a  change  in  the 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  going  to 
haiven.  I  think  they  have  a  bill.  I 
think  the  administration  sent  a  bill 
up.  and  I  do  not  even  know  that 
anyone  has  Introduced  it.  to  accom- 
plish that,  to  change  that.  If  It  were 
Introduced,  It  would  come  to  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  I 
lUiKwee  It  would  be  even  deader  than 
the  President's  budget  because  these 
directions  that  the  President  invokes 
in  his  budget  are  contrary  to  prudent 
government.  They  are  contrary  to 
cmnmon  sense.  They  are  contrary  to 
what  the  Senate  would  want  to  do. 

We  did  not  want  to  sell  Bonneville 
last  year.  We  do  not  want  to  change 
the  schedules  on  the  power  marketing 
authorities  on  their  repayment  for 
very  good  reason. 

We  are  winning  now,  those  of  us 
from  the  West  We  are  winning.  I  hope 
we  can  keep  winning. 

We  do  not  need  this  amendment  be- 
cause we  have  it  locked  In  In  the  reso- 
lution in  front  of  us. 

I  want  to  return  Just  for  a  moment 
to  why  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
fees  should  not  be  collected.  It  has 
been  often  suggested  by  those  who 
think  about  it  Just  a  little  bit  and  do 
not  really  give  their  attention  to  why 
we  have  meat  and  poultry  Inspection. 
We  have  that  inspection  because  it  is  a 
public  health  measure.  We  decided 
some  three  generations  ago  that  the 
American  public  should  be  protected 
from  meat  or  poultry.  First  of  all,  it 
was  for  meat  three  generations  ago.  It 
Is  only  about  a  generation  ago  that  we 
I4)plled  the  same  requirements  to 
poultry.  But  we  decided  in  Congress 
on  behalf  of  the  American  public  that 
we  wanted  to  protect  consumers  on 
what  their  meat  or  poultry  is.  whether 
it  carried  disease  that  is  transmissible 
to  humans  or  whether  it  was  whole- 
some. We  decided  on  rigid  inspection. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  system 
where  we  depend  upon  the  people  who 

are  being  Inqiected  to  pay  the  fees. 
That  is  not  generally  what  you  do  in 
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public  health  measures.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  inspected 
properly.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  it. 

If  we  had  It  changed  to  where  the 
meat  and  poultry  plants  would  actual- 
ly pay  fees  for  that  inspection,  there 
would  not  be  a  savings  to  anybody  be- 
cause what  we  take  out  of  this  pocket 
on  paying  out  for  the  Inspection  we 
would  have  to  put  back  in  the  other 
pocket  of  the  consumers. 

Tou  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It  has 
to  be  paid  for.  It  is  done  properly  now 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  good  standard 
for  public  health  measures.  So.  there- 
fore, it  should  stay  exactly  as  it  is. 

So  I  really  do  not  find  favor  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
frtmi  Idaho.  If  he  were  working  on  the 
President's  budget,  we  would  certainly 
have  to  do  something  exactly  like  he  is 
trying  to  do  in  his  amendment. 

But  the  Chiles  proposal  that  we  are 
now  working  on  has  removed  all  of 
those  assumptions,  all  of  those  direc- 
tions, and  says  we  have  to  come  up 
with  some  savings,  allows  the  individ- 
ual committees  the  opportunity  to 
provide  those  savings  that  they  think 
are  proper. 

Specifically  on  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  I  do  not  believe  we 
think  it  appropriate  to  make  a  savings 
on  meat  and  poultry  inspection  by 
charging  fees  to  the  plants.  We  will 
make  the  savings  some  other  place. 

On  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resoiuxes  Committee  the  savings  that 
are  going  to  be  directed  by  this  budget 
resolution  as  is  will  make  it  other 
places  other  than  in  power  marketing 
changing  the  schedules  and  upping 
the  Interest  rates.  It  will  make  it  other 
places  other  than  taking  out  the  f  imd- 
Ing  for  the  schools  and  the  counties 
out  of  timer  receipts,  take  it  from 
other  places  and  on  grazing  fees. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  for  yielding.  I 
hear  what  he  is  saying  about  getting  it 
to  the  Ag  Committee  and  to  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, areas  where  the  Senator  is 
active  on  those  committees  and  he  will 
have  a  hand  in  it. 

I  know  he  and  I  generally  have 
shared  the  same  view  on  these  issues. 
But  the  Symms  amendment  which  is 
now  pending  is  an  amendment  which 
will  preclude  the  necessity  for  having 
this  issue  debated,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  to  my  colleague  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  support  it  and  not 
reject  it,  because  this  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  the  people  in  the 
buildings  and  in  the  plains  of  Montana 
are  very  interested  in. 

That  is  why  the  American  Cattle- 
men's Association  is  supporting  this 


amendment  today  on  the  floor.  The 
American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors support  this.  The  American  Meat 
Institute  supports  it.  Many  of  the 
Western  land  user  associations  are 
sending  In  wires  right  now  to  Capitol 
offices  of  colleagues  urging  support  of 
this  amendment,  because  we  are  going 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  this  being  a 
debatable  issue  in  the  conference  by 
keeping  current  law. 

I  hope  my  friend  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  reconsider  and  vote  for  this.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  place  to  pay 
for  It  than  out  of  the  multinational 
banks.  We  would  only  pay  for  it  where 
we  lend  money  to  them  where  it  has 
been  proven  they  use  that  money  to 
develop  projects  that  are  being 
dumped  in  the  world  market.  It  does 
not  completely  obliterate  the  multina- 
tional banks  but  reduces  some  of  their 
activity. 

I  hope  my  colleague  from  Montana 
will  support  this.  I  was  in  eastern 
Montana  in  his  old  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  I  talked  to  his  friends,  the 
cowboys  and  ranchers.  They  will  say, 
both  Republicans  or  Democrats,  you 
vote  for  this  amendment.  It  makes 
common  sense. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho  for  his  remarks.  I  can 
assure  him  and  assiu*e  my  friends  in 
the  cattle  country  and  in  the  timber 
coimtry  that  we  will  not  change  these 
items  in  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee.  We  will  find 
other  savings.  We  have  to  come  up 
with  a  certain  amount  of  savings.  We 
will  not  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  pass  legislation  that  will 
pass  the  fees  on  to  the  plants  for  meat 
and  poultry  inspection.  The  savings 
will  come  from  other  places. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  outlining  in  broad 
strokes  how  much  savings  are  going  to 
be. 

I  really  have  no  particular  comments 
to  make  at  this  time  regarding  where 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Symms.  my  friend,  would  get  the 
money.  He  would  get  it  out  of  multina- 
tional banks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  understands  that  when 
you  take  money  out  of  function  150 
you  do  not  necessarily  take  it  out  of 
multinational  banks.  That  is  going  to 
be  up  to  the  people  that  have  the 
province  over  function  ISO  and  that 
money  might  come  out  of  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters.  It  may  come  out  of 
Contra  aid.  It  may  come  out  of  aid  to 
our  allies  in  the  Mideast.  Israel  or 
Egypt.  We  may  be  cutting  that  money 
off. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  for  a 
point  on  that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Heaven  forbid.  It  may 
even  come  out  of  Radio  Marti.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  three  times,  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  the  Symms  FATR  bill  in  the 
99th  Congress.  I  believe  the  votes  are 
still  here  to  pass  it  again. 

So  I  agree  that  we  cannot  specify 
the  function  150  but  we  are  making 
the  assimiption  that  we  will  repass  the 
fair  bill  and  then  those  dollars  will 
come  out  of  the  multinational  lending 
institutions. 

I  agree  that  If  the  Senate  or  If 
others  want  to  talk  about  Radio  Marti 
or  something  else,  it  might  be  possible. 
But  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely.  I 
think  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Senate  will  again  address  this  issue 
and  we  will  go  after  some  of  this  ex- 
cessive spending.  And  I  have  to  say  as 
a  Republican  that  I  find  it  very  offen- 
sive that  a  Republican  administration 
keeps  asking  to  dump  more  money 
into  the  international  lending  institu- 
tions. That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  ad- 
dress it  here. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor could  tell  me  how  much  money  we 
would  get  if  we  terminated  the  multi- 
luitional  banks.  He  is  talking  about 
$500  million.  There  "ain't"  enough 
money  there. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  make  two 
points  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President. 
The  first  [>oint  is  that  I  do  not  want 
people  who  read  this  Record  or  watch 
on  television  as  we  debate  these  Issues 
to  ever  get  confused  that  somehow  we 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  it  is  null  and  void  on  where 
we  spend  money,  how  we  spend 
money,  and  how  it  is  actually  done. 
We  have  not  changed  the  Constitu- 
tion. Whatever  is  going  to  be  spent  or 
whatever  is  going  to  be  collected  is 
going  to  be  done  by  law.  And  that  is 
the  spending  is  going  to  be  done  by  ap- 
propriations, and  that  is  in  fees  or  in 
tax  revenues  or  whatever  that  brings 
money  into  the  Treasury  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  done  by  law.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  changed  or  altered  simply 
by  passing  something  that  is  so  fumy 
of  what  is  function  150  that  is  going  to 
cough  up  half  a  billion  in  Senator 
Symms,  amendment  and  then  be 
spread  out  over  these  four  or  five 
other  fimctions. 

This  is  a  broad  stroke  outline  of 
overall  what  is  supposed  to  be  saved 
this  year  in  order  to  conform  with 
Gramm-Rudman. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  assure 
everybody  is  that  the  Western  Sen- 
tors,  whether  they  are  Republican  or 
Democratic,  are  not  only  alive  and 
healthy  and  vigorous,  they  are  still 


strong.  We  are  not  going  to  be  run 
over. 

When  I  say  that  the  committees 
that  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  items 
that  we  have  been  talking  about, 
whether  it  deals  with  timber  or  graz- 
ing or  power  marketing,  I  mean  we  are 
going  to  look  at  where  those  savings 
must  be  made  in  order  to  keep  this 
Government  going  down  some  sort  of 
track  in  deficit  reductions  that  is  the 
obligation  of  that  particular  commit- 
tee and  we  are  not  going  to  Jeopardize 
the  West.  That  is  No.  1. 

And  then  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tions, well,  that  affects  everybody 
clear  across  this  country.  It  has  no 
particular  dimension  that  is  greater  in 
the  West.  I  can  tell  you.  out  in  cattle 
country,  we  understand  why  we  have 
meat  inspections  and  we  su-e  going  to 
keep  it  as  it  is.  We  are  not  going  to 
change  that  law  and  go  to  the  silly 
system  the  President  has  recommend- 
ed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  all  on  that  side, 
that  they  feel  strongly  about  these 
things  and  they  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  President's  recommendations 
are  not  followed  in  regard  to  these 
points. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  reaching  a  fairly  good  figure  of 
savings  that  is  necessary  overall  and  a 
fairly  good  figure  on  allowing  the  com- 
mittees themselves  to  determine 
where  they  make  the  savings  in  indi- 
vidual items. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time 
that  I  might  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

And  so  the  result  was  aimounced, 
yeas  60,  nays  39,  as  follows 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  89  Lee.] 
TEAS— 60 


Dixon 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Quayle 

E^ruu 

Lautenbert 

Reid 

Exon 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Ford 

Levin 

RockefeUer 

Powler 

Lugar 

Rudman 

Olenn 

Matwinao 

Sanfotd 

Oore 

Meleber 

Saztaoea 

Ormtuun 

Metaenbaum 

Saaaer 

HarUn 

MlkulaU 

Simon 

Heine 

MitcheU 

Specter 

Holllngi 

Moynlhan 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Stennii 

Johncton 

PeU 

Weieker 

Kasten 

noxmire 
NAYS-39 

Wlrth 

Annstronc 

Oramm 

Murkowaki 

Bincunan 

Oranley 

NlcUca 

Bond 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boachwitz 

HaUield 

Roth 

Burdink 

Hecht 

Shelby 

Cochnm 

HeOln 

Connd 

Hf  Hik4 

Steven* 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Symms 

DeConcinl 

Karnes 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kaoebaum 

Trible 

Domenlci 

McCain 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mcaure 

Warner 

Oam 

McConneU 

Wilson 

NOTVOTING- 

-1 

Prader 

Adams 

Bradley 

ChUea 

Baucus 

Breaux 

Cohen 

Bentaen 

Bumpen 

Cranston 

Biden 

Byrd 

Danforth 

Boren 

Chafee 

Daschle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  182  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  get  a  time  agreement.  I  see 
the  Republican  leader  here  and  both 
managers.  Although  there  is  1  hour 
under  the  rule  on  the  amendment,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  tie  that  down  so 
that  Senators  would  know  about  when 
we  would  have  a  vote.  If  we  could. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  is  going  to  offer  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  it  is  with  ref- 
erence to  that  amendment  that  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes  on  a  side? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Fifteen  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Good.  Fifteen  minutes 
on  a  side  on  the  President's  budget.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  ask— I  note 
that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  leaving  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Did  he  want  some 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  Just  discuss  where  we  are  with 
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reference  to  amendments  for  a 
moment.  Obviously,  the  longer  we  are 
on  the  floor,  the  more  proposals  we 
have.  But  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  tnm.  New  Mexico  would 
be  at  liberty  to  offer  an  amendment 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  amendment  I  would 
intend  to  offer  an  overall  alternative. 
an  alternative  plan,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  two  proce- 
dural amendments.  I  do  not  wish  to 
lock  thoae  into  any  agreonent  now, 
but  I  would  want  to  offer  those  short- 
ly after  the  dispoBition  of  my  amend- 
ment that  will  follow  the  President's 
budget,  if  we  can  try  to  work  that  out. 
Mr.  CHILBB.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  much  time  he  would  like?  Would 
he  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  his  amendment,  on  his 
ovoan  substitute? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  can  say  to  my 
friend  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  now 
but  you  can  be  assiffed  it  wlU  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  amendment 
would  carry  under  the  budget  law. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Fine. 
Mr.  DOMENICL  Perh^jis  as  much 
as  luif  the  time  or  less. 

Mr.  CHILB8. 1  say  to  my  frioid,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  amendments  on 
our  side  once  the  President's  budget  is 
iwesented.  I  hcvte  there  will  not  be 
any.  I  do  not  know  of  any  now.  But  we 
wlUsee. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  know  of  six  that 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  other 
th»"  the  ones  I  have  described  that 
are  my  own.  Some  have  not  talked  to 
me  in  an  hour  or  hour  and  a  half,  so 
pofaaps  there  has  been  a  change  of 
mind,  but  it  looks  like  anywhere  from 
five  to  six  additional  amendments. 
None  of  them  sought  very  much  time 
as  they  talked  with  me.  They  were 
talking  of  10  minutes  or  15.  So  I 
assume  we  wiU  get  through  rather 
quiddy. 

AMKmmBrr  HO.  ib3 
(Purpose:  to  propoae  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment Incoiporattng  the  President's  budget 
sutamlaskxi  as  reestimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  except  (or  purposes 
of  omnplying  with  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings) 

Mr.  CHILES.  All  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aavA  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilb] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  183. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Bftr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  words  "the  Congress" 
on  line  1  of  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


the  following:  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

MAzmuii  DsncTi  AMOtnrrs 
8k.  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether 
the  mn'*'""""  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded;  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
smnptions  upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1106  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  based;  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $916,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $976,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,048,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,123,200,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,024,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,069,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,107,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,144,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $92,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $99,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $21,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  as 
set  forth  In  this  concurrent  resolution,  as 
reported,  shall  be  considered  to  be  mathe- 
matically consistent  with  the  other  amounts 
and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $905,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $969,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1900:  $1,058,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,146,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,039,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,086,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,137,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,183,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $134,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $117,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $78,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $36,200,000,000 

RBCOMMKNSED  LEVKLS  AND  AM OUMTS 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 


poses of  any  determiiuttion  to  be  made 
under  title  m  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(i)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximtun  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987,  October  1,  1988,  October  1, 
1989,  and  October  1, 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $664,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $707,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $771,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $835,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $7,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $7,300,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance witiiin  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $912,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $963,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,007,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,053,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $835,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $871,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $909,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $941,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $170,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $164,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $138,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $106,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,590,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,827,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,037,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,218,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $210,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $181,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1987,  October  1. 1988,  October 
1.  1989,  and  October  1,  1990,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $118,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondly  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$27,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $112,900,000,000. 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$25,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments, $117,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$24,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $123,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$311,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $298,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$332,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $312,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  353.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $331,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  374,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $349,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,700,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,300,000,000.  ' 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,600,000,000. 

(in  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$17,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $7,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  C^redit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cam- 
mitments.  $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $1,400,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatioiu, 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $00,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  printary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $63,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $65,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

(6)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

nscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $45,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $44,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $47,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $46,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  lou  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $78,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$103,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $86,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$114,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$124,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$162,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $127,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$170,200,000,000  . 

(B)  Outlays,  $133,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$176,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $138,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $28,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $30,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loans  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $9,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Oeneral   Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUy,  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $Q. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$151,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarant.ee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$157,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $157,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$160,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $160,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$38,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$38,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 
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authority. 


(A>  New  budget 

-$41,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays. -$41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$45,700,000,000. 
,^B)  Outlays.  -$45,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RKONCIUATION 

8k.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  14,  1987, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Cranmittees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bUl 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SKIf  AR  COIOflTTBXS 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c>(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2)<C)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $0 
in  contributions.  $6,375,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,298,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  contributions,  $4,869,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $4,867,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contribu- 
tions, $6,150,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,149,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions.  $7,364,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $7,365,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,213,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,213,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $738,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$738,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banldng, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 


combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $32,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $182,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $40,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $40,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  $49,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $49,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $55,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $55,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provides  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1972,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC>  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$982,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$982,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$518,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$518,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$547,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$547,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $553,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$553,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  pro- 
vides spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1972,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$337,000,000  in  budget,  authority  and 
$303,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$1,918,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,076,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$2,656,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,815,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $5,487,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,646,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $51,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $51,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $63,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $63,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  $66,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $66,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $68,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(h)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 


budget  authority  and  $7,198,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $9,676,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$14,419,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$19,080,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $5,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
$7,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$7,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
$8,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,631,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,003,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $7,386,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,362,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $108,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $139,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $137,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $176,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $171,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $221,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $213,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(Ic)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  s[>ending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $38,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $449,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $92,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $403,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989,  $169,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

ROUSK  COmfTTTEES 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws 


within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $0  in  contributions, 
$5,480,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,486,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$0  in  contributions,  $3,881,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $3,890,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$5,075,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$5,084,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $6,216,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $6,234,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provides  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $2,213,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $738,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $738,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $32,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $182,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988,  $40,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $40,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  $49,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $49,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $55,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $55,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40l(cX2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,010,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,433,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $1,127,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,687,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $1,251,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,761,000,000  in  outlays,  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $1,369,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,892,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 


ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $667,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,075,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $87,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $9,073,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $118,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $14,101,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $125,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $18,980,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $176,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$180,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $183,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $185,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $117,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $83,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $134,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $292,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $134,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $293,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $135,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $294,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,348,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$4,680,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $7,041,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,008,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 


provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $38,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$449,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$92,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$403,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$169,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $243,0<H),000  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(uXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $5,571,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,411,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $9,874,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $13.107,000.0<K)  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $5,0(H).000.0(H)  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $7,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$7,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$8,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  President's  budget  we  now 
present.  It  would  reduce  the  deficit  to 
$134.3  bilUon  in  1988,  using  the  CBO 
figures.  That  is  approximately  the 
number  the  Chiles  budget  now  has.  It 
would  miss  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  target  by  about  $26.3  billion.  It 
misses  the  goal  every  year  and  misses 
a  balanced  budget  in  1991  by  $36.2  bU- 
lion. 

As  you  recall,  it  has  some  asset  sales 
and  spending  delays.  They  account  for 
about  $16  billion  of  the  1988  savings 
and  $34  billion  over  the  4  years.  These 
are  one-shot  savings  and  therefore 
they  do  nothing  to  attack  the  struc- 
tural deficit. 

The  President's  budget  includes 
about  $18  billion  in  new  revenues  in 
the  first  year  and  $70  billion  over  the 
4  years.  Revenues  represent  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  1988  savings  in 
the  President's  plan. 

The  President's  budget  would  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  $7.8  billion 
in  1988  and  $48.6  billion  over  the  4 
years.  The  domestic  outlay  reductions 
total  $26.2  billion  In  1988.  only  $4.1  bU- 
lion  less  than  the  domestic  reductions 
under  a  1988  sequester. 

In  Medicare,  outlay  cuts  would  total 
$5  billion  In  1988  and  $35  billion  over  4 
years.  In  the  Medicaid  area,  outlays 
would  be  cut  by  $1  billion  in  1988  and 
$14  billion  over  4  years.  Farm  program 
cuts  are  $5  billion  in  1988  and  $24  bU- 
lion  over  4  years.  Education  outlays 
are  cut  by  $3  billion  in  1988.  $24  bU- 
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lion  over  the  4  yean.  Mr.  President, 
%y\f^.  amounta  to  about  a  30-percent 
cut  In  education. 

fM*  IHKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Nutrition  programs  are 
cut  by  $1  trillion  in  1988  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $S  bOllon  over  4  years. 
The  Federal  Employee  Pay  Health 
and  Retirement  benefits  are  cut  by  $2 
trillion  In  1988  and  $17  billion  over  4 
years.  XSnory  outlays  are  cut  by  $1  bU- 
Uon  in  1988.  $11  billion  over  4  years. 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
Procram  outlays  are  cut  by  more  than 
$1  bflhon  in  1988.  $8  billion  over  4 
jrears.  Transportation  programs  are 
cut  by  $4.8  billion  in  1988.  and  $23.9 
billion  over  4  years.  That  is  in  budget 
authority.  And  the  housing  assistance 
programs  are  cut  by  $4  billion  in  1988 
budget  authority  and  $32.2  billion  over 
4year8. 

CcMnmunity  development  outlays  are 
cut  by  more  than  $700  million  in  1988 
and  $6.1  billlcm  over  4  years. 

Madam  President,  these  are  Just 
some  of  the  cuts  and  features  of  the 
Prealdoit's  budget 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  is 
unrealistic 

When  the  task  of  developing  the 
1988  budget  resolution  was  begim  a 
number  of  weeks  ago.  it  became  read- 
ily apparent  that  we  had  only  four 
choioes:  We  could  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing; we  could  reduce  the  increases  in 
defense  qiending;  we  could  increase 
revenues;  or,  as  most  of  us  realized 
would  be  necessary,  we  could  do  some 
combination  of  the  three  and  put  to- 
gether a  realistic  budget  package. 

Senate  Democrats  have  now  success- 
fully put  together  a  budget,  which. 
whUe  not  perfect,  will  achieve  mean- 
ingful deficit  reduction  in  each  of  the 
next  four  years,  meeting  the  Gramm- 
Rtutanan  target  of  a  balanced  budget 
in  1991. 

The  continuing  record  Federal 
budget  deficits  and  the  soaring  public 
debt  combine  to  present  this  country 
with  a  threat  to  its  security  that  is 
every  bit  as  dangerous  as  a  foreign 
enemy. 

Let's  look  at  the  dismal  facts.  During 
the  192  years,  and  39  administrations, 
from  our  country's  beginning  until 
1981.  the  national  debt  had  mounted 
to  $998.8  billion.  In  the  6  short  years 
fran  1982  to  1987,  however,  the  na- 
tional debt  more  than  doubled— to  $2.1 
trillion. 

The  flawed  economic  program  of 
this  administration  has  produced  un- 
precedented deficits— a  $128  billion 
deficit  in  1982,  foUowed  by  a  $208  bU- 
Uon  deficit  in  1983.  a  $185  billion  defi- 
cit in  1984,  a  $212  billion  deficit  in 
1985,  and  a  record  shattering  $221  bil- 
Uon  deficit  in  1986. 

As  a  result  of  these  mounting  defi- 
cits, simply  paying  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  now  consumes  the  equiva- 


lent of  37  cents  out  of  every  individual 
income  tax  dollar  paid— $140  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

This  constant  and  increasing  drain 
on  our  resources  has  undermined  our 
fundamental  economic  strength  and 
has  made  us  dangerously  reliant  on 
foreign  funds  to  finance  our  growth. 

The  budget  deficits  must  be  reduced 
and  eventually  eliminated,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  fiscal  responsibility  but 
for  our  national  security  as  well. 

The  American  public  Icnows  this; 
They  said  as  much  at  the  polls  last  No- 
vember. They  expect  their  President 
and  their  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress to  put  aside  partisan  politics  and 
do  something  about  the  critical  prob- 
lems we  are  facing. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  reality  is 
that  throughout  the  budget  process 
this  year,  the  President  has  not  Joined 
in  the  efforts  to  develop  a  responsible 
budget  package. 

The  budget  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  and 
which  we  will  vote  on  shortly  is  a  ca- 
lamity for  America.  The  President's 
budget  dodges  the  really  tough  deci- 
sions that  have  to  be  made  to  achieve 
real  deficit  reduction.  It  uses  phony 
economic  projections;  it  relies  on  bar- 
gain basement  sales  of  our  national 
assets,  and  still  does  not  allow  us  to 
reach  the  deficit-reduction  levels  re- 
quired by  the  Gramm-Rudman  law  in 
1991. 

The  House  rejected  the  President's 
budget  out-of-hand,  394  to  27,  and  pro- 
duced its  own  budget. 

Similarly,  after  hours  of  effort,  the 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, with  little  or  no  cooperation 
from  the  administration,  developed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  served  as  a  good  starting 
point  for  the  full  Senate  to  consider. 

From  that,  we  have  now  developed 
the  measure  on  which  we  voted  earlier 
today,  which  is  a  far  better  budget 
than  the  President's  budget. 

Let's  discuss  first  the  subject  of  reve- 
nue increases.  The  President's  own 
budget  included  $18.1  billion  in  reve- 
nue increases,  including  $6  billion  in 
new  or  increased  taxes.  Among  those 
increased  revenues  and  new  taxes  were 
added  fees  on  FHA  and  VA  home 
loans;  higher  national  park  entrance 
fees;  new  fees  for  processing  guaran- 
teed student  loans;  a  new  international 
ticket  tax  on  travelers  exiting  or  enter- 
ing the  country;  extending  Medicare 
taxes  to  more  payroll  checks;  charging 
fuel  taxes  to  many  now-exempt  transit 
companies:  and  increased  excise  taxes 
on  coal. 

Included  also  in  the  President's  tax 
package  are  changes  in  the  Black 
Lung  Program.  One  of  those  proposals 
would  cap  the  maximum  benefit  a 
family  could  receive  imder  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Program.  Such  a  cap 
could  cost  some  families  as  much  as 


$169  per  month  in  lost  income.  The 
President's  budget  also  proposed 
changes  in  the  cost-of-living  adjiist- 
ment  for  Black  Lung  beneficiaries.  On 
top  of  these  changes,  the  President's 
budget  further  penalized  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  Black  Lung  by 
taxing  their  benefits.  These  proposals 
were  harsh  and  imrealistic,  and  the 
Senate  budget  does  not  assume  any  of 
those  changes  in  the  Black  Lung  Pro- 
gram. 

In  fact,  the  President  achieves  over 
half— about  53  percent— of  the  fiscal 
year  1988  deficit  reduction  in  his 
budget  through  revenue  increases. 
This  is  the  same  President  who  has 
said  that  he  would  veto  any  measure 
coming  to  him  that  included  taxes. 

The  budget  adopted  earlier  today  in- 
cludes $18.3  billion  in  increased  reve- 
nues, which  represents  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  deficit  reduction  package 
over  the  next  4  years.  These  revenues 
are  not  specified  and  will  be  deter- 
mined through  later  legislation.  Even 
more  importantly,  imlike  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  Democratic  budget 
established  a  budget  reduction  ac- 
count into  which  all  new  revenues  will 
be  paid  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
The  revenues  in  this  accoimt  will  not 
be  available  for  additional  spending. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
new  budget  package,  adopted  earlier, 
increases  funds  for  defense  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  this  Nation.  And,  it  rejects 
the  credit  card  approach  of  the  past  6 
years  to  our  defense  buildup  by  pro- 
viding revenues  to  explicitly  pay  for 
increased  defense  spending.  The  Na- 
tion's national  security  is  important 
enough  that  we  must  pay  for  the  de- 
fense we  need.  This  budget  does  that. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
applaud  our  efforts  to  pay  for  a  strong 
defense. 

The  budget  which  we  have  devel- 
oped is  a  responsible  package.  It 
freezes  spending  in  many  domestic 
programs  and  contains  reductions  in 
others.  Yet,  it  provides  for  increased 
spending  in  high  priority  areas  such  as 
education,  research,  job  training,  and 
health.  It  also  is  a  far  better  and  fairer 
budget  than  was  put  forth  by  the 
President— far  better  for  the  country 
and  far  better  for  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

For  education,  the  President's 
budget  would  cut  student  financial  as- 
sistance programs  by  45  percent,  ter- 
minate Federal  support  for  vocational 
education,  and  cut  education  for  the 
handicapped  by  $253  million  and  reha- 
bilitation services  and  handicapped  re- 
search by  $83  million.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Regents  estimated  that 
under  the  President's  budget.  20,936 
students  in  my  State  would  have  been 
left  without  financial  assistance  to 
attend  college.  Under  the  Chiles 
budget,    funding   for   education   pro- 


grams has  been  increased  by  $2.2  bil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  President's  budget  assxunes  $980 
million  in  funding  for  Job  training  pro- 
grams by  consolidating  many  of  the 
existing  programs,  such  as  Summer 
Youth  Employment,  and  Job  Training 
and  Education  Programs  for  dislocated 
workers.  West  Virginia's  labor  force  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  impact  of  im- 
ports on  Jobs  and  the  need  to  retrain. 
West  Virginians  are  willing  and  eager 
to  go  back  to  work  and  to  seek  the 
education  they  need  to  equip  them 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  enter  a 
new  Job  market.  However,  all  of  the 
good  intentions  in  the  world  will  not 
have  results  unless  we  at  the  Federal 
level,  are  willing  to  make  a  commit- 
ment. The  Democratic  budget  provides 
an  increase  of  $700  million  for  Job 
training  programs— programs  that  will 
put  people  back  to  work. 

In  highway  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  $713  million  in  highway  programs. 
The  budget  adopted  earlier  today  pro- 
vides $2.1  billion  more  in  budget  au- 
thority for  highway  programs. 

For  mass  transit,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  calls  for  a  57-percent  re- 
duction. With  the  enactment  of  bus 
deregulation  legislation,  bus  service  in 
West  Virginia  became  almost  nonexist- 
ent. Local  communities  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, with  the  assistance  of  mass  transit 
funding,  have  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  formed  public  bus  systems.  With- 
out mass  transit  funding,  communities 
in  rural  States  like  West  Virginia 
would  not  be  able  to  operate  those 
buses.  Let  me  point  out,  that  five  com- 
munities in  West  Virginia  have  passed 
excess  property  tax  levies  to  help  pay 
for  that  bus  service.  There  are  13  tran- 
sit companies  in  West  Virginia  that 
would  no  longer  be  in  existence  with- 
out mass  transit  fimding.  I  might  add 
that  funding  for  mass  transit  comes 
from  a  penny  gas  tax  that  is  paid  into 
a  trust  fund.  The  Chiles  amendment 
preserves  funding  assumed  in  last 
year's  resolution  for  mass  transit. 

With  regard  to  Amtrak,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposes  that  we  sell 
Amtrak.  The  sale  of  Amtrak  would  se- 
verely impact  on  passenger  service,  not 
only  In  West  Virginia,  but  in  other 
States  as  well.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment established  Amtrak  because  the 
private  sector  was  abandoning  rail  pas- 
senger service.  In  1986,  Amtrak  carried 
over  20.3  million  passengers  on  its 
long-haul  trains.  Commuter  passen- 
gers accovmted  for  an  annual  ridership 
of  over  47  million.  Although  the 
Senate  budget  reduces  operating  as- 
sistance to  Amtrak  by  10  percent.  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  Amtrak  is  retained. 

For  community  and  regional  devel- 
opment, the  President's  budget  re- 
duces fimding  for  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  by  $400  million, 
and  terminates  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Program,  the  Eco- 


nomic Development  Administration, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. West  Virginia  has  suffered 
greatly  imder  this  administration's 
economic  policies.  Unemployment  in 
my  State  remains  high.  Imports  have 
closed  steel,  glass,  footwear,  and  other 
industries.  Exports  of  coal  have  fallen, 
closing  coal  mines.  If  West  Virginia  is 
to  ever  recover.  Federal  programs  such 
as  the  aforementioned  are  vital.  These 
programs  give  the  needed  boost  in 
Federal  dollars  to  local  communities  to 
develop  their  Infrastructure  to  attract 
new  industry.  Under  the  Senate 
budget,  fimding  is  retained  for  all  of 
these  programs. 

The  administration's  budget  also 
would  terminate  all  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  development 
loan  and  grant  programs,  including 
rural  water  and  sewer  loans  and 
grants.  Many  small  rural  communities 
throughout  this  country  do  not  have  a 
safe,  clean  water,  or  sewer  system. 
Were  funding  for  these  rural  develop- 
ment programs  to  be  terminated,  we 
would  be  relegating  these  communities 
to  second-class  standards.  The  Senate 
budget  recognizes  the  difficulties  of 
these  small,  rural  communities  and  as- 
sumes funding  for  rural  development 
programs  at  fiscal  year  1987  levels. 

The  President's  budget  also  termi- 
nates funding  for  all  activities  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  with  the  exception  of 
those  activities  related  to  the  1985 
farm  bill,  and  would  have  reduced 
funding  for  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  by  25  percent.  These  programs 
are  probably  the  most  effective  means 
we  have  for  getting  information  and 
technical  assistance  to  rural  America. 
In  West  Virginia,  these  programs  were 
invaluable  in  dealing  with  the  disas- 
trous situation  in  my  State  that  oc- 
curred in  the  November  1985  flood 
when  29  of  the  55  counties  were  de- 
clared disaster  areas.  The  budget  we 
are  considering  today  would  restore 
funding  to  those  programs. 

In  fossil  energy  research,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cuts  $132  million.  This  is 
extremely  shortsighted.  Coal  is  our 
most  abundant  supply  of  energy.  We 
are  heavily  dependent  on  expensive, 
imported  oil.  The  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  explosive,  at  best.  A  dis- 
ruption in  the  supply  of  oil  could  crip- 
ple this  country.  The  time  to  deal  with 
an  energy  crisis  is  now— before  it 
occurs— not  in  a  crisis  situation.  The 
Senate  budget  recognizes  this  situa- 
tion, and  assumes  a  $26  million  in- 
crease in  funding  in  energy  conserva- 
tion  rcscftTCli. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
which  Senate  Democrats  have  crafted 
was  negotiated  in  good  faith,  is  respon- 
sible in  putting  us  on  a  path  which 
will  meet  the  1991  Gramm-Rudman 
target,  and  contains  responsible  prior- 
ities which  will  neither  impact  unfair- 


ly on  a  particular  area  of  the'  country 
nor  shortchange  this  country's  invest- 
ments in  the  future. 

The  President's  budget  does  not 
meet  our  national  priorities.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  reject 
it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
obviously  the  President's  budget  is  not 
going  to  pass.  Obviously,  the  budget 
that  we  voted  on  about  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  ago  is  going  to  pass.  So  while 
I  understand  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  other  side  to  put  the  President's 
budget  up,  clearly  it  is  not  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  any  reason 
other  than  to  turn  it  down.  Maybe 
there  is  some  notion  that  perhaps  it 
will  add  some  embarrassment  to  some- 
one or  perhaps  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Madam 
President,  we  never  adopt  Presidential 
budgets.  I  have  been  here  a  ntmiber  of 
years.  I  was  chairman  for  6  years.  I  do 
not  remember  a  Presidential  budget 
that  was  adopted.  So  it  is  nothinn:  new. 
We  will  go  through  this  exercise  and 
presumably  it  means  something.  I  do 
not  think  it  really  means  very  much. 
But  I  would  like  to  add  Just  a  couple 
of  observations. 

When  the  President's  budget  first 
hit  the  streets  and  wound  its  way  up 
to  the  Hill,  it  was  instantly  attacked  as 
being  a  budget  that  we  should  not  con- 
sider. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal 
thrust  was  that  it  did  not  really  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets. 
You  will  recall  that  as  soon  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  had  some 
preliminary  estimates,  the  idea  was 
just  beaconed  out  there  to  Americans, 
"the  President  praises  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings;  the  President's 
budget,  instead  of  $108  billion  in  defi- 
cits, is  really  $134  billion."  That  was 
the  principal  objection. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  interestingly 
enough,  that  objection  has  been  aban- 
doned because  the  budget  that  we  are 
going  to  approve  does  not  hit  the  $108 
billion.  It  Is  $134  billion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  President's  budget  is  used 
in  terms  of  how  much  we  can  reduce 
the  budget.  That  is  what  we  are  fol- 
lowing. We  are  saying  that  is  how 
much  you  could  do  so  we  are  going  to 
do  that  much. 

So  it  was  relevant.  It  had  a  bearing 
on  the  debate  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  order  to  get  to  $108  billion,  we  had 
to  use  his  economic  assumptions  and 
deem  away  the  $134  billion  and  deem 
$108  billion  which  his  budget  had  in  it. 
So  obviously  it  has  served  a  useful 
purpose.  The  Budget  Act  implies  that 
Senators  will  produce  a  budget,  the 
House  will  produce  a  budget,  and  then 
they  will  go  to  conference  and  Con- 
gress produces  the  budget. 

The  Budget  Act  nevjr  has  implied 
that  the  President  Is  a  part  of  that 
process.  He  is  not,  and  he  is  not  going 
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to  be  put  of  this  one:  and  obviously 
the  bodiet  that  he  sent  up  will  have 
very  little  Impact  other  than  the  very 
Important  one  that  I  Just  descrlbe<l. 

We  are  using  his  deficit  reduction  as 
the  »»«»irt™i»»w  amount  we  can  do.  But 
we  are  doing  It  much  differently,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  a  tremendous  dis- 
parity In  terms  of  revenues.  Nonethe- 
less, we  assume  he  had  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  how  much  we  should  reduce 
the  deficit,  because  we  are  following 
his  format. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budlget  Nobody  should  be  siu-- 
prlaed.  I  told  them  that  In  the  commit- 
tee. Whenever  anyone  listened  to  me, 
I  said  It  should  not  become  the  policy 
of  the  land,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Education  Is  rather  dramatically  cut, 
because  the  President  makes  certain 
assumptions  that  cannot  hi4>pen.  Vo- 
^H/mai  education  is  done  away  with. 
and  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that 

Ftankly.  there  were  some  good  Ideas 
in  it  There  were  some  major  Increases 
in  science  and  space.  Where  we  found 
it  to  our  liking,  we  adopted  It.  There 
are  major  increases  in  science  and 
space  in  almost  everyone's  budget, 
much  like  the  President's.  The  Presi- 
dent scaled  down  some  of  our  fimding 
in  transit  programs  and  Amtrak.  I 
think  we  should  have  done  that.  He  in- 
creased funding  for  law  enforcement. 
We  are  going  to  do  as  much  as  he  and 
perhaps  more.  He  terminated  some 
small  programs.  We  should  have  dis- 
cussed and  thoroughly  ironed  out 
some  of  those.  We  did  not.  We  have 
not  cut  a  single  one. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  President's  budget  with  refer- 
ence to  rural  electric  terminations. 
Medicare  savings,  and  increased  cost 
to  Western  States,  which  are  prohibit- 
ed in  the  President's  budget,  should 
not  become  the  policy  of  this  country. 

I  happened  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dmt's  budget  on  defense,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  cards  this  year.  None- 
theless, I  believe  that  he  sent  a  realis- 
tic budget  to  us  and  one  that  was 
lauded  at  the  time  by  many  who  had 
opposed  his  previous  defense  propos- 
als. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  on 
our  side  from  the  consent  agreement. 
We  are  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  other  side.  But,  for  some 
reason,  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
President's  budget,  which  many  weeks 
ago  everyone  decided  would  not  be  the 
policy  of  this  country. 

That  leaves  us  a  variety  of  reasons 
to  vote  "No"  today.  And  most  of  mem- 
bers, for  one  of  those  reasons,  or  an- 
other, are  going  to  vote  "No".  But  I  do 
not  think  it  means  very  much.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  couple  of  areas  the 
comparisons  are  dramatic,  and  in  that 
respect  serves  some  useful  purpose. 


As  I  indicated,  we  are  going  to  use 
the  same  level  of  reductions  because 
we  said  if  that  is  all  he  could  do.  that 
is  all  we  ought  to  do.  Then  we  turn 
around,  and  where  he  has  a  very  small 
amount  of  taxes,  almost  negligible,  the 
budget  we  are  going  to  pass  today  will 
have  130  billion  dollars'  worth— all 
based  on  some  notion  that  we  ought  to 
sort  of  follow  his  lead.  Since  he 
wanted  to  get  to  $134  billion,  we  ought 
to  get  there,  and  that  is  good  economic 
policy,  and  it  is  about  all  we  could  do. 
What  a  departure  from  how  it  all 
started! 

As  I  look  at  it,  it  is  almost  ironic  that 
we  use  his  bottom  line  number  and 
talk  about  that  being  good  policy, 
throw  it  out  the  window,  and  later  in 
the  day  we  are  going  to  adopt  one  that 
is  using  his  economics  for  part  of  it, 
where  it  serves  our  purpose,  and  an- 
other set  where  it  does  not;  but,  over- 
all, sajing,  "You  were  right  in  terms 
of  where  the  deficit  ought  to  be  this 
year." 

So  I  think  it  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose, and  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
some  substantive  issues. 

Madam  President,  unless  there  is 
someone  else  on  this  side  who  wishes 
to  speak,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  I  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
based  on  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  one  would  think  that 
the  President's  budget  is' an  annual 
rite  of  spring  and  is  always  rejected  by 
Congress;  that  it  is  a  continuing  chap- 
ter, no  different  from  the  way  it 
always  is. 

This  budget  is  different,  and  funda- 
mentally different,  in  a  number  of 
ways  from  those  almost  always  sub- 
mitted by  other  Presidents. 

First,  this  budget  is  not  a  serious 
budget.  It  is  a  sham  budget.  It  is  $27 
billion  off  from  what  the  bipartisan 
CBO  said.  It  is  full  of  tricks.  It  is  full 
accounting  gimmicks.  It  is  not  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  submit  a  budget.  It  is  a 
sham.  It  is  not  a  serious  accounting. 

Instead  of  being  the  first  step  in  a 
process  of  trying  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation on  a  very  serious,  fundamen- 
tal  problem  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  facing  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  this  budget  is  a  first  step  in  a 
political  terrorist  attack,  where  the 
President  sneaks  in,  puts  in  a  bunch  of 
numbers  which  are  not  real  numbers, 
and  retreats  to  the  Rose  Garden  or 
the  White  House  and  does  not  play 
the  game.  Rather,  he  simply  wants  to 
sit  over  there  and  lob  political  hand 
grenades  at  us.  by  say^g  that  Con- 
gress is  a  spendthrift  and  is  at  fault, 
when  we  all  know  that  this  def  let.  this 
doubling  of  the  national  debt,  is  a 


Reagan  deficit;  it  is  a  Reagan  increase 
in  doubling  of  the  national  debt. 

If  the  President  wants  to  play  in  this 
game,  if  he  wants  to  be  a  participant, 
if  he  wants  to  submit  a  serious  budget, 
then.  sure,  we  will  discuss  how  to  im- 
prove our  budget.  It  can  be  improved. 
It  is  not  perfect,  of  course,  but  it  is  se- 
rious. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  single- 
handedly  put  this  together  with  his 
good  staff.  He  has  had  no  help  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  im- 
derstand  that,  and  I  do  not  fault  my 
dear  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  What  can  they  do  when  the 
President  says,  "No,  I'm  going  to 
object  to  whatever  comes  up"? 

It  is  a  good  budget;  it  makes  sense.  I 
hope  we  can  recognize  that  the  most 
fundamental  facing  the  country  is  the 
size  of  this  deficit  and  the  size  of  this 
national  debt,  and  recognize  that  the 
coimtry  has  to  solve  it. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  in  answer  to 
the  President,  this  is  not  a  shoot-out 
at  the  OK  Corral,  where  the  President 
should  be  trying  to  pin  the  tail  on  the 
donkey,  on  the  guys  on  the  other  side 
of  town.  What  we  should  do  is  say: 
"Mr.  President,  take  your  finger  off 
the  trigger,  and  let  us  talk  this  over." 
As  Ljmdon  Johnston  use  to  say,  let  us 
try  to  reason  together.  Let  us  try  to 
determine  what  the  national  priorities 
are,  instead  of  sending  us  a  phony 
budget  and  saying  it  is  all  our  fault. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
in  the  Senate  caucus  room  today,  we 
began  the  second  day  of  hearings  on 
an  enormous  conspiracy  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  under  this  administra- 
tion, a  sad  and  sordid  story,  to  quote 
the  respected  chairman,  Senator 
Inoutb. 

Here  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  conspiracy  at  least  as 
great  and  circiunstances  that  wiU  be 
far  more  prolonged— the  conspiracy  to 
create  a  deficit  that  would  destroy  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  begun  in  late 
1980,  put  in  place  in  the  first  months 
of  1981,  and  has  been  with  us  ever 
since. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  a  postscript  to  the  memoirs  of 
Mr.  David  Stockman,  then  Director  of 
the  Budget,  under  Mr.  Reagan.  He 
said: 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  [historians] 
will  know  the  immense  damage  to  the  na- 
tion's balance  sheet  and  living  standard  that 
resulted  from  these  eight  years  of  fiscal 
profligacy.  By  then,  the  secret  of  the 
Reagan  era's  fabulous  free  limch  will  be 
beyond  dispute.  The  records  will  show  that 
within  the  span  of  a  few  short  years  the 
United  States  flung  itself  into  massive  hock 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  it  occurred 
so  swiftly  that  it  was  hardly  even  debated  or 
remarked  upon  until  it  was  too  late. 
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This  is  it.  A  creditor  nation,  for  the 
first  time  since  1914,  becomes  a  debtor 
nation. 

All  had  begtm,  says  Mr.  Stockman, 
with  a  "giant  mishap  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic governance  in  early  1981  •  •  *" 
E^renso— 

While  the  ultimate  financial  box  score  of 
the  Reagan  era  is  clear,  historians  are  nev- 
ertheless destined  to  wrestle  with  a  huge 
riddle.  Why  was  this  fiscal  and  financial  mu- 
tation allowed  to  build  and  fester  for  seven 
years  after  It  was  evident  that  a  stunning 
but  correctable  economic  policy  error  had 
been  made  in  the  first  six  months  of  1981? 
There  were  Mr.  Stockman's  own 
errors,  although  it  was  also  mis- 
planned. 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  he  writes, 
"only  one  conclusion  is  possible.  The 
American  economy  and  Government 
have  literally  been  taken  hostage  by 
the  awesome  stubbornness  of  the  Na- 
tion's 40th  President.  That  is  how  the 
history  books  will  eventually  explain 
the  debt-spending  spree  of  the  1980's." 
No  one  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  has 
dared  face  the  reality  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. Few  have  comprehended  it.  It 
will  take  a  generation  of  historians  to 
find  out  what  happened  to  us. 

I  would  say  it  was  more  than  a 
mishap.  Madam  President.  I  would  say 
it  was  a  failure  of  politics,  yes,  but 
equally  a  failure  of  ethical  standards 
in  high  public  office. 

The  men  of  this  administration 
knew  they  were  destroying  the  fiscal 
stability  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  did  it  as  a  conspiracy.  They  did 
it  as  a  deliberate  design  and  then 
having  found  what  they  did,  they 
could  do  nothing  and  they  would 
never  admit  it.  They  have  gone  on 
acting  as  if  someone  else  did  it.  Histo- 
ry will  despise  them.  I  am  sorry  to  use 
such  terms.  Madam  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  said  anything  more  strongly 
than  Mr.  David  Stockman  has  done  in 
his  recent  work. 
Thank  you.  Madam  President. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  vote  on  the 
President's  budget  to  attempt  to  get 
the  story  out  so  that  the  people  of  this 
nation  can  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  with  the  fiscal  misman- 
agement by  this  administration  for 
the  last  7  going  on  8  years.  They  do 
not  understand  it. 

As  I  look  into  the  press  gallery,  I  see 
four  members  of  the  press  here  cover- 
ing this  story.  It  is  not  going  to  get 
out,  but  we  have  to  keep  trying. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  with  the  chart 
that  has  just  been  displayed  here  has 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  nation  are  causing  ruin 


not  Just  by  raising  the  national  debt 
from  under  $1  trillion  to  nearly  $3  tril- 
lion, that  is  what  Ronald  Reagan  will 
do,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica believe  that  he  is  the  most  fiscaUy 
conservative  and  best  fiscal  manager 
in  the  history  of  the  Presidency. 

That  to  me  is  the  disgrace,  the  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  is  going  on. 

We  should  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  lots  of  reasons  that 
have  been  stated  by  those  who  have 
discussed  it  before  me. 

For  those  people  out  in  my  State, 
they  should  understand  that  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it  because  this 
budget  would  reduce  the  agriculture 
budget  by  $5  billion  in  1988  and  $24 
billion  over  4  years  at  a  time  we  have  a 
depression.  It  would  reduce  the  educa- 
tion budget  by  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1988 
and  $24  billion  over  4  years.  Even  with 
all  of  that  the  President's  budget  does 
not  balance  the  budget  as  does  the 
Chiles  budget  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  President's  budget  would  add 
more  than  $100  billion  to  the  national 
debt  if  we  accepted  it  here  today,  $100 
billion  more  than  the  Chiles  budget. 

If  anything  tells  the  story  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  think  that  does. 

Finally,  I  would  simply  say  that 
those  who  think  we  have  a  sound  con- 
servative fiscal  manager  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  right  now  should  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  President's 
budget  that  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
misses  each  and  every  year  the  deficit 
targets  set  in  Gramm-Rudman,  misses 
them  each  and  every  year  while  in  5 
years  we  would  meet  that  target  under 
the  Chiles  budget. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  few  if  any 
votes  for  the  President's  budget,  but 
more  important.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  begin  to 
send  the  message  around  the  United 
States  that  we  do  not  have  a  conserva- 
tive fiscal  manager  as  President  of  the 
United  States  today  and  have  not  had 
since  1980. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  15  seconds 
left. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  distinguished  roajority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  can 
hardly  get  my  breath  in  15  seconds.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
take  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  have  a  vote  on  his  budget.  I  say 
let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  We  have  stud- 
ied it  and  we  ought  to  reject  it.  It  is  a 
calamity  for  America. 

It  would  not  balance  the  budget  by 
1991  as  the  Gramm-Rudman  legisla- 
tion would  require.  It  reduces  impor- 
tant domestic  programs  such  as  educa- 
tion when  we  are  talking  about  the 


need  for  restoring  our  country  to  a 
competitive  position  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  little  like  Daniloff's  swap.  There  was 
a  swM>  that  was  a  nonswap,  and  the 
summit  is  not  a  summit.  And  this  is  a 
budget  that  has  revenues  in  it  but 
they  are  not  revenues. 

So  with  all  of  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  lu-ge  Senators  to  vote  down  this 
budget.  I  would  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  feel  that  he  had  sent  a  budget 
up  to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
had  not  considered  it. 

I  say  let  us  consider  it.  Let  us  put  it 
where  it  ought  to  be  in  the  file  of  re- 
jections. It  is  a  calamity  for  America.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  it  over- 
whelmingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  any  time  I 
have  remaining.  Madam  President, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  DOIiOanCI.  I  thought  I  had, 
but  in  the  event  I  did  not.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS-IS 


Armstrong 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Bond 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

McCain 

Oam 

McOure 

Thurmond 

Orunm 

NlcUes 

•rrlble 

Helms 

Quayle 
NAYS-«1 

Warner 

Adams 

Dixon 

Kasiifhaiim 

B&ucus 

DmM 

Kasten 

Bentsen 

Domenlci 

Kennedy 

Biden 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Blngunan 

Evans 

Lautenberc 

Boren 

Exon 

Leahy 

RosrhwlU 

Ford 

Levin 

Brmdley 

Fowler 

Matsunaga 

Breaux 

Olenn 

UcConneU 

Bumpers 

Gore 

Melcher 

Burdick 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

ByrtJ 

Grassley 

MIK")«^' 

Chafee 

HmrUn 

lUtcheU 

ChUes 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Murkowakl 

Cohen 

Becht 

Nunn 

Conrad 

Heflin 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Heinz 

PeU 

O'Amato 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Danforth 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Daschle 

Johnston 

Reid 

DeConclnl 

Karnes 

Riegle 
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Roth 

auford 
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Shelby 


Stanpwn 

Specter 

SUfford 


Wallop 
Wekker 
WUaoa 
Wlrtli 


NOTVOTINO-1 


So  the  amendment  (No.  183)  was  re- 
jected.  

Mr.  CHIUS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

'WH  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
withhold?  Will  other  Senators  clear 
the  aisle  so  we  may  hear  the  Senator 
tran  New  Mexico? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOBCENICL  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  correct. 
May  we  please  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
proceed. 

^<nil  Senators  please  dear  the  aisle? 
It  is  difficult  to  see  who  is  seeking  rec- 
ognition with  so  many  Senators  stand- 
ing. 


UMI 


rHO.  188 

(Purpoae:  To  propoae  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  instnic- 
tiona  propoaed  by  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

derk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MBnci)  propoees  an  amendment  numbered 
18S. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  appears 
later  in  today's  Rbcoro  under  Amend- 
ments Submitted. ) 

Mr.  CHILBS.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOBOanCL  I  am  pleased  to 
yield.  

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
consider  entering  into  a  time  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment  so  Senators 
may  know  approximately  when  we  will 
vote.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  indicat- 
ed he  does  not  think  he  will  take  a 
longtime. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  reduces 
my  time  to  one-half  hour  on  this 


amendment.  I  do  not  think  I  wHl  nec- 
essarily use  that.  I  do  want  to  get  on 
with  the  business.  But  I  cannot  go 
below  that  at  this  point,  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

ISx.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  if  he  would  pose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  one-half  hour  on 
each  side,  we  can  hope  that  we  will 
yield  a  little  of  that  back.  In  any 
event,  we  would  be  voting  by  6  o'clock, 
and  we  may  be  voting  before  then. 

Mr.  DOMENICn.  I  believe  we  are 
each  entitled  to  one-half  hour  under 
the  current  situation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rud).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  proceed  on 
the  basis  that  I  do  not  intend  to  yield 
myself  any  time  off  the  bill  and  do  not 
intend  to  use  more  than  the  30  min- 
utes allowed,  unless  something  occiirs 
I  am  not  currently  aware  of. 

BCight  I  proceed  by  first  yielding 
myself  15  minutes  and  then  by  per- 
haps coming  back  to  the  proposal 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  discussed  his  approach  to 
it. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  to  my  friends 
in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  about  IVk  hours  or  maybe  1  hour 
and  45  minutes  ago  when  I  addressed 
what  I  will  call  the  Democratic  amend- 
ment, the  budget  we  are  currently  de- 
bating. I  made  a  couple  of  statements 
with  reference  to  concerns  I  had  about 
where  we  were  going  this  year. 

Frankly.  I  was  pretty  forthright  and 
perhaps  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
Senate,  maybe  my  good  friend  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
might  have  thought  I  overstated  the 
case,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  do  believe 
that  before  this  year  is  out  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  try  to  work 
something  out  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  passing  a  budget  resolution  and  I 
know  the  die  is  cast.  It  is  going  to  be 
the  budget  resolution  we  voted  on 
about  IVi  hours  ago.  the  Chiles  substi- 
tute. I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  a  workable  budget  for  this  year, 
for  1988,  and  1989,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  would  get  enforced.  I  did  not 
think  it  would  get  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  1  hope  my  friend 
from  Florida  does  not  take  that  in  any 
way  to  minimize  my  great  respect  for 
him.  my  admiration  for  the  Job  he  did. 
and  for  the  difficulties  he  has  in  pro- 
ducing a  budget  resolution.  Essentially 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Ne  v  Mexico, 
clearly  are  hopeful  that  at  some  point 
we  can  work  with  the  President  with 
reference  to  the  next  couple  of  years, 
the  years  remaining  in  his  term. 

But  I  said  that  I  really  could  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  implement  a 
budget  with  a  defense  nimiber  as  low 
as  that  in  the  budget  that  we  have  ap- 


proved. I  did  not  believe  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  tax  bill  as  large  as  the  one 
contemplated  in  the  4-year  reconcilia- 
tion mandate  of  that  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senate  that  I  Just  do  not  think  that  4- 
year  reconciliation  on  taxes,  with  a  1- 
year  $7  billion  added  on  for  defense  as 
the  carrot,  is  going  to  fly.  Either  we 
will  not  get  it  implemented  because  we 
will  indeed  not  have  the  coiirage  to  do 
it  when  the  President  says  he  will  veto 
it.  Or  he  will  actually  veto  the  taxes 
and  we  will  end  up  with  a  totally  im- 
implemented  budget. 

Mr.  President,  about  7  or  8  weeks 
ago  I  suggested  that  we  ought  to  start 
doing  things  a  little  bit  differently 
around  here;  that  this  1-year  budget, 
1-year  appropriations,  was  literally 
creating  a  situation  where  we  spend  all 
our  time  on  budget  and  appropria- 
tions. Second,  that  there  was  very 
little  credibility  in  the  process  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  built-in  en- 
forceability. I  suggested  that  we  really 
ought  to  start  thinking  about  2-year 
appropriations  and  2-year  budgets. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  as 
many  other  Senators  have,  to  accom- 
plish that  change.  But  what  I  believe 
is  going  to  happen  before  we  complete 
our  work  this  year  is  that,  with  or 
without  procedural  changes  that  give 
us  2  years  on  reconciliation  and  2 
years  on  appropriations,  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  putting  together  a 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  package 
is  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  work  with 
him.  on  a  2-year  defense  appropria- 
tions. I  honestly  believe  that  the  clue 
to  a  successful  arrangement  with  the 
President  is  a  defense  number  that  he 
and  many  of  us  feel  we  can  live  with, 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  appropri- 
ated, and  then  the  further  assurance 
that  we  do  not  go  up  for  1  year  and 
back  down  the  next  year. 

So  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this 
budget  resolution  which  I  offer,  with 
no  hope  of  it  passing,  is  to  offer  a 
format  for  possible  success  before  we 
finish  the  budget-appropriations  cycle. 

Let  me  try  to  indicate  up  front  a  few 
of  the  things  that  are  different  about 
this  budget  resolution. 

No.  1,  the  reconciliation  of  revenues 
is  for  2  years,  not  4.  And  while  we  are 
on  revenues,  the  Domenlci  amendment 
asks  for  $10  billion  in  new  revenues  in 
1988  instead  of  $20  billion,  and  in  the 
second  year  it  asks  for  $23  billion. 

So  we  would  be  reconciling  $9.8  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year  and  $235  billion 
in  the  second.  This  is  $4.8  billion  and 
$16  billion  above  the  tax  increases 
that  the  President  has  proposed  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  re- 
spectively. 

This  amendment  contemplates  that 
I  would  offer  a  follow-up  procedural 
amendment  which  would  say  to  the 


Congress.  "On  defense  we  will  experi- 
ment with  a  2-year  appropriations, 
with  the  idea  that  eventually  we 
would  appropriate  everything  on  a  2- 
year  cycle." 

In  order  to  get  defense  where  I  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  hold  any 
of  the  defense  expenditure  increase 
hostage  to  taxes.  I  say  spend  what  you 
are  supposed  to  spend  on  defense  and 
no  more,  and  spend  on  domestic  what 
you  have  agreed  to  here.  My  defense 
number  is  1  percent  resd  growth  in 
each  of  the  years  1988  and  1989. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  numbers 
will  find  that  my  amendment  provides 
$304.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$291.7  billion  in  outlays  for  1988.  That 
compares  with  $289.6  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $283  billion  in  outlays 
in  the  basic  plan,  and  $301  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $290  billion  in 
outlays  in  the  event  we  got  a  supple- 
mental tax  bill.  Under  the  Democratic 
plan,  the  additional  $7  billion  for  de- 
fense outlays  is  available  only  if  we  get 
an  additional  tax  bill  as  prescribed. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  before  it  a  bill 
that  has  $303.3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  about  $294.3  billion  in  out- 
lays. This  amendment  would  still  re- 
quire that  the  armed  services  bill  be 
cut  back  slightly  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Chiles  top  line  for  de- 

I  have  my  budget  numbers  now 
before  the  Senate.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  check  their  veracity  using  the  same 
tests  for  budgeting  as  the  budget  that 
is  before  us.  you  will  find  that  it,  too, 
reaches  balance  by  1991.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  pass  4  years  of 
taxes  and  then  hope  that  we  will  get 
the  cuts  In  the  2  last  years  of  this  4- 
year  cycle.  I  say  let  us  reconcile  taxes 
for  2  years  only,  and  yet  my  hope  list 
for  the  following  2  years  produces  bal- 
anced budget  Just  as  does  the  amend- 
ment pending  before  us. 

Instead  of  $20  billion  in  taxes  in  the 
first  year  as  in  the  Democratic  plan, 
my  budget  prescribes  $10  billion.  I 
have  no  miracles.  This  is  the  way  I  did 
it.  The  budget  resolution  we  are  living 
under  today  contemplated  that  we  sell 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  We  all 
voted  on  that.  We  said  do  It.  The  prop- 
osition is  now  it  is  before  us  and  we  do 
not  now  want  to  do  it.  It  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  Democratic  plan.  I 
put  it  back  where  it  has  always  been 
and  reconciled  it.  So  we  pick  up  some 
savings  in  the  first  year. 

In  addition,  I  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  the  chairman  does  on  REA.  I 
suggest  that  since  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  take 
that  $7  billlon-pliis  but  instead  of  put- 
ting it  on  the  revenue  side,  I  treat  it  as 
It  has  always  been  treated,  as  an  offset 
In  expenditures.  Obviously,  it  allows 
me  to  spend  some  additional  fimds. 
But  this  is  Just  the  same  as  the  Demo- 
cratic resolution  which  puts  it  on  the 


revenue  side.  The  Democratic  plan 
still  takes  credit  for  it  against  expendi- 
tures that  he  would  make,  thus  reduc- 
ing his  deficit. 

The  amendment  would  raise  defense, 
as  I  indicated.  $29.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $16.8  billion  in  outlays 
relative  to  the  base  defense  level  in 
the  Democratic  budget  over  the  2 
years  from  1988  to  1989.  More  impor- 
tant, this  amendment  would  raise  de- 
fense $3.5  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $2.8  billion  in  outlays  above  that 
top  line  in  the  Democratic  budget 
which  is  what  I  am  calling  the  defense 
number  if  indeed  we  get  the  taxes  and 
release  defense  spending  from  the  en- 
tanglement, or  from  the  reserve  that 
is  created. 

This  amendment  would  cut  back  the 
Medicare  savings  in  the  Democratic 
plan  from  $3  billion  to  $2.3  billion  in 
the  first  year.  Incidentally,  this  is  very 
close  to  what  the  House  has  done  and 
very  close  to  what  I  predict  will  come 
out  of  conference,  not  the  $3  billion  in 
Medicare  savings  in  the  first  year.  It 
will  be  reduced. 

The  budget  that  I  am  amending  still 
demands  in  my  opinion  far  too  large  a 
sacrifice  from  the  direct  spending  pro- 
grams that  are  predominantly  West- 
em.  We  have  talked  about  that  here 
for  a  week,  perhaps  five  different 
times.  Frankly,  I  have  put  back  by  re- 
moving the  reconciliation  instruction 
with  reference  to  those  programs  of 
the  West.  The  Democratic  budget  left 
$170  million  in  and  then  $320  million 
in  each  of  the  outyears.  I  eliminate 
these  cuts  to  retain  current  policy  and 
also  eliminate  reconciliation  to  the 
Energy  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  it  also  seems  equitable 
to  me  to  cut  back  on  some  of  the  sav- 
ings that  are  required  in  programs  for 
our  senior  citizens.  I  Just  indicated  I 
have  done  that  in  Medicare  by  about 
$700  million  in  the  first  year. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  look  at  it  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  that  I  get  to  exact- 
ly the  same  deficit  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  in  1988 
and  in  1991.  I  increase  defense,  as  I 
have  indicated. 

I  have  reduced  increases  in  three  or 
four  of  the  functions  that  include  do- 
mestic programs.  In  no  case  have  I  cut 
significantly  off  the  CBO  baseline— in 
no  case.  AU  functions  increase.  They 
just  do  not  increase  as  much  as  the 
final  budget  of  the  chairman  which  he 
put  before  the  Senate. 

As  I  indicated,  we  will  sell  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves.  We  expected  that. 
And  in  a  very  simplistic  sense,  we  pro- 
vided for  that  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. When  it  came  time  to  do  it  we 
backed  away.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it 
and  get  it  done  now. 

Likewise,  in  foreign  military  sales, 
the  administration  is  in  the  process  of 
permitting  prepayment.  They  are 
going  to  do  that.  There  is  no  question 


about  it.  I  submit  that  we  might  as 
well  provide  for  the  refinancing  which 
is  going  to  occur.  While  it  will  not 
have  4-year  effect,  it  substantially  re- 
duces the  deficit  in  the  first  year.  And 
I  remind  my  friends  that  vrith  $5  bil- 
lion in  reconciled  taxes  in  the  first 
year  and  $16  billion  in  the  second 
above  the  President,  if  you  want  to 
look  at  the  4  years.  I  get  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  just  like  the  Democratic 
plan  which  is  before  us. 

So  the  notion  that  those  savings  In 
the  first  year  from  REA.  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve,  and  foreign  military 
sales  are  not  reliable,  which  I  have 
heard  around  here— they  are  only  one- 
year  events— frankly,  when  you  couple 
them  with  all  the  other  things  I  have 
done  in  this  budget,  they  permit  us  to 
have  a  two-year  reconciliation  on 
taxes  that  is  substantially  less  than 
that  which  is  offered  here.  And  if  any- 
body beUeves  that  the  1990  and  1991 
Domenlci  numbers  are  any  less  credi- 
ble than  those  that  are  here.  I  will  tell 
you  the  only  thing  less  credible  about 
it  is  that  we  are  not  as  sure  of  in- 
creased taxes  in  those  two  years  as 
they  are,  because  we  do  not  mandate 
them  in  advance.  Two  years  is  enough 
in  terms  of  revenues,  especially  when 
we  really  are  not  cutting  programs  in 
an  enforceable  way  beyond  the  first 
year  for  most  programs.  It  is  sort  of 
like  saying.  "We  are  going  to  get  the 
taxes  in  advance  and  we  are  going  to 
order  them  right  now.  but  then  when 
it  comes  to  1990  and  1991.  we  just 
might  get  the  savings  that  go  with 
them." 

I  reach  exactly  the  same  budget 
deficits  as  the  Democratic  plan  in  1988 
and  1989.  I  am  able  to  put  more  back 
into  defense  than  their  top  line,  which 
contemplates  a  tax  bill  and  holds  $7 
billion  in  defense  hostage  to  it.  I  do 
not  do  that.  In  my  amendment,  de- 
fense is  higher,  domestic  spending  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  Democratic 
budget,  and  you  have  only  2  years  of 
reconciled  taxes  revenues  with  just  $5 
billion  over  the  President  in  the  first 
year,  and  $16  billion  more  in  the 
second  year.  And  you  get  the  same 
results. 

Mr.  NIC^KLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NIC^KLES.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
understand  the  Senator's  proposal.  His 
proposal  would  be  2  years'  worth  of 
taxes  being  reconciled;  and  under  the 
proposal  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Chilis. 
we  have  reconciled  4  years'  worth  of 

Mr. DoMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  total  amoimt  of 
tax  increase  under  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Ctaixs  is  how  much  over  the 
4  years? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  reconciled 
amount  is  $120  billion.  The  total  tax 
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amount  is  $137  billion.  Only  $120  bil- 
lion is  reconcfled.  The  others  are  ar- 
rived at  in  ways  other  than  the  recon- 
ciliation. 

Iff.  NICKLES.  Where  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  gets  5  for  1988  and 
16  for  1989.  how  does  that  compare  to 
the  Chiles  proposal? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  first  year, 
using  the  same  comparisons,  the 
Chfles  budget  has  $30  billion  in  taxes 
compared  to  my  $10  billion— $5  billion 
which  is  the  President's  and  $5  billion 
which  is  new. 

Mr.  NICKLE8.  So  the  Chiles  propos- 
al in  1988  has  twice  as  much  so  far  as 
new  taxes  are  concerned? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Yes,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  $5  billion  to  start  with. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  the  second  year, 
even  with  reconciliation.  I  do  not  have 
those  asset  sales  to  rely  on.  E^ren 
there,  the  second  year  is  $10  billion 
less  in  taxes  than  the  pending  Chiles 
proposal— even  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reconciliation.  So  I  take  credit  for 
various  savings  in  the  domestic  area 
but  I  need  a  little  additional  revenue 
in  the  second  year.  Even  so.  it  is  $10 
billion  less  in  revenue  than  the  Demo- 
cntic  plan.  Defense  is  increased,  as  I 
described  it. 

til.  NICKLES.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence on  defense.  I  believe^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  now  has  comparable  figures 
to  the  Chiles  proposal  on  defense, 
except  he  does  not  have  it  contingent 
on  a  very  large  tax  increase  being 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  have  comparable 
figures:  but  I  believe  that  even  though 
it  might  not  sound  like  a  lot,  it  is  $2.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  higher  and 
$1.1  billion  in  outlays  higher  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  When  you  add  that  amount 
to  the  Democratic  plan,  I  think  you 
have  a  budget  on  defense  that  both 
Houses  can  live  with  and  something 
very  close  to  what  we  are  going  to  end 
up  doing.  Of  course,  we  may  want 
some  enormous  glmmiclLs— like  delay 
in  the  pay  raise— as  we  did  last  year 
and  took  billions  of  dollars  of  credit 
for  them. 

The  newest  gimmick  somebody  is 
thinking  of  is  that  we  will  not  pay  any 
bills  in  the  defense  airea  for  the  last  10 
or  15  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  will 
pay  them  next  year.  My  suggestion 
rather  than  these  gimmicks  is  to  adopt 
my  defense  niunber— that  is  about 
where  we  wUl  come  out  proganunati- 
cally.  We  can  pay  for  it  and  have  the 
same  deficit  trend  line  as  the  one 
pending.  

Mr.  NICKLES.  In  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  he  has 
less  money  proposed,  or  at  least  less 


Increases  proposed.  In  several  catego- 
ries. He  has  some  increases,  for  exam- 
ple, in  education  or  in  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  and  some  of  the  social  func- 
tions, but  they  are  real  Increases, 
except  for  the  chairman's  proposal. 

ttx.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  education,  we  go  up  over  last 
year's  level  in  outlays  $2.1  billion  and 
$1  billion  In  budget  authority  Increase. 
In  the  field  of  health,  the  appropri- 
ated health  account,  we  go  up  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  $2.8  billion  in 
outlays.  In  veterans  benefits,  my 
amendment  would  still  be  an  Increase 
of  $600  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$800  billion  in  outlays.  In  transporta- 
tion, we  go  up  $1.9  billion  In  outlays 
over  current  law  and  $100  million  in 
budget  authority— all  Increases,  not 
decreases.  They  are  just  not  as  big  in- 
creases in  those  functions  as  the 
budget  pending  before  us. 

I  indicated  before  than  when  we 
take  out  all  the  user  fees  and  every- 
thing else,  there  are  no  reductions  in 
discretionary  programs  in  the  budget 
that  is  before  us.  the  one  I  am  trjing 
to  amend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  defense 
and  domestic  spending  go  up  at  about 
the  same.  There  are  no  cuts  as  has 
been  suggested  around  here.  Both  go 
up,  and  both  go  up  about  the  same 
amount.  $13.4  billion  or  $14  billion. 
Tet,  we  need  all  those  taxes  for  that 
major  fiscal  event  called  the  budget 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  reduction 
of  expenses. 

I  do  not  have  to  cut  a  lot  to  get  my 
numbers.  I  do  not  do  that  because  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  wants  to  dra- 
matically reduce  spending  I  do  not 
favor  dramatic  reductions  in  the  social 
programs.  They  all  go  up.  It  is  Just 
that  they  go  up  less. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  clearly  intended,  as  a  full  pack- 
age, to  experiment  with  the  2-year  ap- 
propriation cycle  on  defense  because, 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks, 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  get 
some  certainty  built  into  the  defense 
number.  And  the  appropriations  level 
should  be  specified  for  2  years,  if  we 
ever  expect  the  President  to  work  with 
us  on  any  revenue  nimiber.  This  is  in 
my  amendment. 

I  would  have  offered  a  procedural 
amendment.  If  this  would  have  been 
our  budget.  This  amendment  would 
have  said  to  the  Senate:  "Let's  do  2- 
year  appropriations  on  defense,  and 
let's  make  that  simultaneous  with  the 
year  that  we  do  2-year  reconciliation 
on  taxes,  for  $5  billion  and  $16  billion 
in  taxes,  respectively,  for  2  years,  over 
and  above  the  President's  numbers." 

I  still  might  offer  that  procedural 
amendment  later  in  the  day. 

I  also  think  the  time  has  come  to 
show  some  credibility  on  the  defense 
number  when  we  vote  it  in.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  aware  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  defense  number  we  vote 
in.  The  appropriators  can  take  defense 


money  and  spend  it  on  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  time  has  come  to  fix  that  prob- 
lem. Before  we  make  any  kind  of  pro- 
posal that  the  President  Is  interested 
in,  we  have  to  give  him  some  assurance 
that  we  will  not  have  defense  going  up 
and  down  during  the  last  2  years  of  his 
term.  Instead,  we  ask  for  new  taxes 
and  do  not  even  have  the  credibility  of 
a  reliable  defense  budget  to  build  on. 

I  will  do  this  procedural  amendment 
later. 

I  did  not  put  it  on  this  budget  be- 
cause I  Just  want  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stance now.  I  will  offer  three  or  four 
changes  in  the  package  that  completes 
this  idea  of  a  2-year  cycle  with  some 
enforceability  and  reliability. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  answering  my  questions. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  him  on 
his  proposal.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  by  the  other  side  that  the 
minority  leader  and  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  were  not  coming 
up  with  some  constructive  proposals. 
He  has  one. 

I  also  want  to  encoiu-age  him  as  far 
as  the  need  for  reform  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  been  leading 
the  effort.  We  need  significant  real 
reform  in  the  budget  process.  I  think 
the  budgets  we  have  been  looking  at 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired  because  we 
have  not  shown  the  fiscal  constraint 
that  we  desperately  need. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  and  compliment  him 
for  his  first  year  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  can  honestly  say  he  was 
a  real  contributor  and  thank  him  for 
for  his  effort. 

I  also  advise  the  Senator  that  he  had 
the  idea  in  committee  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  user-type  fee  on  oil  imports 
to  pay  for  some  or  all  of  SPRO.  We 
have  borrowed  that  idea  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  cannot  mandate  it.  But  it  is  con- 
templated that  we  would  raise  about 
the  equivalent  of  58  cents  a  barrel  of 
oil  and  we  would  use  this  oil  import 
fee  to  pay  fully  for  SPRO.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
late  hour  on  the  budget  clock,  we  have 
finally  had  a  visit  from  our  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
late  but  we  open  the  door  and  invite 
you  in.  Most  of  the  others  have  al- 
ready been  in  and  signed  the  guest 
book.  But  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you  here  and  have  your  names  at  last. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  the  padLage  our  friends  have 
brought. 

Last  week  we  were  told  that  they 
could  not  participate  because  of  what 
they  referred  to  as  the  dual  economics. 
I  felt  like  that  day  I  had  never  taken 
more  hits.  I  even  took  on  George 
Washington,  I  think,  before  the  day 
was  out  and  his  support  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Now.  I  find  what  we  have  is  an 
amendment.  I  understand  of  the 
Chiles  amendment,  but  the  very  idea 
that  we  would  have  a  budget  present- 
ed that  uses  the  dual  economics,  the 
same  provision  is  Just  a  great  surprise 
tome. 

Mr.  DOB4ENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  on  that  score, 
talking  about  welcoming  me  to  the 
party  this  late.  I  will  talk  about  that  a 
Uttle  later. 

As  far  as  the  dual  economics  I  assure 
the  Senator  if  he  were  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  my  budget  I  would 
not  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It 
does  not  reach  $108  billion.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my 
friend  say  that  because  I  think  we 
both  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
really  come  up  with  any  reasoiuible 
plan  and  try  to  reach  $108  billion  in 
cuts.  So  we  are  both  sort  of  saying 
that. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  compari- 
sons we  are  seeking  under  the  diud  ec- 
onomics. We  find  that  as  one.  In  1988, 
this  plan  would  reduce  the  deficit  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  Chiles 
amendment  to  $132.6  billion  compared 
to  $133.6  billion  using  CBO  estimates. 
Using  OMB,  the  Domenici  deficit 
would  be  $106.8  billion  and  the  Chiles 
deficit  $107.8  billion. 

In  all  other  years,  deficits  in  the  Do- 
menici plan  would  be  slightly  higher. 
Over  4  years,  deficits  in  the  Domenici 
plan  would  be  $3  billion  higher  than 
the  Chiles  budget. 

Revenues  would  be  lower  than  the 
Chiles  budget  in  all  years— about  $10 
billion  in  1988.  The  Domenici  budget 
has  $10  billion  less  in  outlays  in  1988. 
What  is  the  source  of  lower  outlays  in 
the  Domenici  plan? 

More  than  $4  billion,  about  40  per- 
cent of  outlay  reductions,  come  from 
asset  sales  that  provide  one-time-only 
outlay  savings  that  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  structural  deficit.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Domenici  plan  includes 
the  sale  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, $2.3  billion,  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Chiles  budget.  The  Domenici 
plan  also  includes  another  $2  billion  in 
prepayment  of  existing  loans  in  func- 
tion 150. 

About  $1  billion,  or  9  percent  of 
outlay    reductions,    comes    from    an 

"early  retirement"  proposal.  This  pro- 
posal raises  Federal  retirement  costs. 


It  achieves  its  savings  through  a  hap- 
hazard and  random  cut  In  the  Federal 
work  force  and  through  large  imspeci- 
fied  cuts  in  appropriations. 

The  remainder  of  outlay  reductions 
appear  to  come  from  cuts  in  domestic 
programs  or  from  dropping  some  of 
the  domestic  increases  included  in  the 
Chiles  budget. 

SFKRimiO  FRiounxs 
Defense  spending,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  would  be  $1.1  billion  higher  than 
the  Chiles  budget  with  the  defense 
add.  The  Domenici  defense  increase 
would  be  financed  by  asset  sales  and 
domestic  cuts.  Total  defense  budget 
authority  in  the  Domenici  plan,  how- 
ever, would  be  $4  billion  less  than 
total  defense  BA  in  the  Chiles  budget 
over  the  next  4  years.  The  Domenici 
plan  freezes  defense  BA  from  1989 
through  1991  while  the  Chiles  plan  in- 
creases BA  each  year  from  1988-91. 

And  I  think  that  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  defense  really  ought 
to  look  at  this  and  recognize  that  over 
the  4  years  if  you  compare  the  plans 
together  the  Domenici  plan  is  going  to 
spend  less  for  defense  and  it  is  going 
to  have  a  freeze  in  defense  in  the  last 
2  years,  an  absolute  freeze.  So  when 
we  start  arguing  about  defense  and 
who  Is  doing  the  most  and  whether 
taxes  should  be  used  or  not.  I  think 
you  just  really  have  to  look  at  that 
comparison  and  to  see  that  overall  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  plan  that  is 
not  going  to  provide  as  much  money 
for  defense  over  the  4  years,  actually 
calling  for  a  freeze  in  defense  over  the 
last  2  years. 

Senator  DoHxmci  has  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  ratio  of  defense  out- 
lays to  defense  BA  in  the  original  and 
revised  Chiles  program  was  unaccept- 
able. He  claimed  that  high  priority  de- 
fense programs  would  take  an  unfair 
share  of  cuts.  However,  the  ratio  in 
the  Domenici  plan— .88— is  more 
severe  than  the  Chiles  budget— .75— 
requiring  larger  cuts  in  fast  spendout 
programs  such  as  military  personnel 
and  operations  and  maintenance. 

The  Domenici  plan  assumes  about  $1 
billion  per  year  more  in  foreign  aid 
than  the  Chiles  Democratic  budget. 

The  domestic  spending  priorities  of 
the  Ekjmenici  plan  and  the  Chiles 
budget  are  very  different. 

The  Domenici  plan  Includes  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  less  domestic  spending.  WhUe 
making  similar  domestic  cuts  as  the 
Chiles  budget,  the  Domenici  plan  does 
not  add  fimds  to  high-priority  domes- 
tic programs  such  as  education  and 
health  care. 

In  fimction  500— education,  training. 
employment  and  social  services— the 
Domenici  plan  is  $2  billion  lower  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  mUlion 
lower  in  outlays  in  1988  than  the 
Chiles  budget.  This  would  be  $300  mil- 
lion in  BA  and  $250  million  in  outlays 
below  the  CBO  baseline.  The  Domen- 
ici plan  would  instruct  the  Senate's 


Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  reconcile  $350  million  in  cuts  to 
programs  in  fimctlon  500.  The  Chiles 
Democratic  budget  contains  no  recon- 
ciliation instructions  for  fimctlon  500. 

The  Domenici  plan  cuts  Medicare 
$6.5  over  4  years  more  than  the  Chiles 
Democratic  budget.  Over  4  years,  the 
Domenici  plan  cuts  Medicare  $23.3  bil- 
lion below  baseline. 

The  Domenici  plan  cuts  other 
health  programs  over  4  years  by  $7  bil- 
lion in  BA  and  $7.5  billion  in  outlasts 
more  than  the  Chiles  budget.  In  1988. 
health  cuts  are  $1.6  billion  in  BA  and 
$1.3  billion  in  outlays  below  the  Chiles 
budget. 

The  Domenici  plan  cuts  Veterans 
programs  $3.1  billion  in  BA  and  $2.8 
billion  in  outlays  more  than  the  Chiles 
budget  over  4  years.  Veterans  outlay 
cuts  would  be  $1.5  billion  more  than 
the  President  over  4  years.  In  1988, 
the  Domenici  plan  cuts  Veterans  BA 
by  $500  million  and  outlays  by  $400 
million  below  the  ChUes  budget. 

The  Domenici  plan  would  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  fimds  in  function  250  to 
pursue  a  robust  space  station  program 
or  the  superconducting  collider. 

KHTORCEMCMT 

The  Domenici  plan  includes  2  years 
in  reconciliation  instructions.  The 
Chiles  plan  provides  4-year  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  which  should  provide 
for  more  savings  and  better  budgetary 
management. 

The  Domenici  plan  would  add  $3  bil- 
lion in  BA  and  $1  billion  in  defense 
growth  or  a  1-percent  growth,  but  it 
caUs  for  roughly  a  2-percent  pay  raise 
versus  the  Armed  Services  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  which 
has  a  4-percent  pay  raise.  And  I  think 
Members  ought  to  know  that  Senator 
Ntnnf  has  now  said  that  that  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  Chiles  budget, 
which  would  allow  for  a  4-percent  pay 
raise.  And  we  see  overall  that  that  Do- 
menici budget  is  going  to  be  $6  billion 
less  than  the  Democratic  plan  for  de- 
fense by  1991. 

We  have  talked  about  the  space  and 
science  cuts  and  a  number  of  these 
other  cuts  that  we  have. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  on  the  positive 
side,  the  Domenici  plan  does  reject  the 
President's  unrealistic  stand  on  new 
taxes.  The  Domenici  plan  raises  reve- 
nue about  $4.8  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's in  1988  and,  as  he  has  pointed 
out,  he  has  taken  the  REA  savings  and 
put  those  on  the  spending  side  and  so 
Is  able  to  reduce  his  revenues  less  by 
doing  that. 

His  revenues  are  increased  by  $44.4 
billion  over  the  next  4  years.  So  both 
plans  have  rejected  the  President's 
stand  that  we  do  not  need  new  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  whether  you  go 
through  the  health  or  veterans  or 
Federal  pay,  any  of  these  areas,  we  see 
where  some  of  those  cuts  differ. 
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In  environment,  we  see  the  Super- 
fund  is  cut:  soQ  otmaenration:  there  is 
an  ocean  license  fee:  an  agriculture  cut 
of  $0.3  deeper  than  the  Chiles  plan: 
commerce  and  housing.  10  percent  cut 
in  rural  housing:  transportation  is  $2.5 
billion  below  the  Donocratic  plan: 
Amtrak  is  cut  25  percent:  Coast  Ouard 
user  fees  are  increased:  transit  is  cut 
50  perooit:  NASA  R&D  is  cut  25  per- 
cent; cmnmunity  development  cuts  are 
$0.5bimon. 

It  claims  to  restore  the  CDBO.  but  it 
cuts  considerably  more  than  the 
Democratic  plan  from  all  of  the  other 
programs.  Educati(»  and  training  is  $2 
billion  below  the  Chiles  plan:  it  termi- 
nates impact  aid.  part  B:  rejects  wel- 
fare reform  and  freeaes,  basically,  edu- 
cation. Health  is  cut  $1.6  billion.  It 
adds  the  meat  and  poultry  user  fees 
and  it  cuts  the  Federal  employees 
health.  Veterans  medical  care  is  cut  by 
$0.5  billion;  Justice  is  cut  $200  million 
in  law  mforconent;  Federal  pay,  it 
takes  $1.3  billion  in  savings  by  reject- 
ing the  Roth  early  out  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  teUs  us  there  is 
no  savings  from  that.  It  cuts  $150  mil- 
lion to  be  added  for  the  WIC  feeding 
program. 

Bfr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
budget  presented.  I  think  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  compare.  In  the 
brief  time  that  I  have  had  to  compare, 
I  believe  that  the  budget  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate  stands  better  in 
equity.  It  certainly  is  better  for  de- 
fense overall.  I  think  it  is  better  for 
what  it  does  to  reduce  the  deficit  I 
think  it  is  a  package  that  is  more  real- 
istic and  I  hope  that  the  Domenici 
substitute  would  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

tix.  CHILES.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen minutes. 

tti.  DOMENICI.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
not  go  beyond  my  2  minutes  off  the 
bilL     

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  probably  going  to 
yield  mine  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senate,  with  reference  to  the  years 
1990  and  1991.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  Just  about  concluded  after 
14  years  on  the  Budget  Committee,  6 
years  where  I  was  privileged  to  chair 
it  that  so  long  as  we  have  the  process- 
es the  way  we  have  them,  we  really 
ought  to  be  serious  about  a  2-year 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle  at  one 
time.  We  ought  to  change  the  process- 
es in  order  to  appropriate  the  major 
accounts  of  Government  for  at  least  2 
years  at  a  time. 

So  what  I  have  really  concentrated 
on  in  my  amendment— and  I  make  no 
bones  about  it— is  the  years  1988  and 


1989.  Frankly.  I  am  not  clairvoyant 
enough  to  do  anything  other  than  tell 
the  Senate  how  I  think  it  is  all  going 
to  turn  out.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  1990  and  1991  goes,  I  think 
anyone's  budget— the  Chiles  budget, 
the  Domenici  budget,  the  House 
budget  in  spades— are  hardly  worth 
the  effort  to  reduce  them  to  a  docu- 
ment in  terms  of  whether  you  are 
really  going  to  end  up  with  numbers 
out  there  that  relate  to  the  defense 
number  that  you  are  going  to  appro- 
priate or  $100  million  here  or  $400  mil- 
lion there,  or  we  are  going  to  bring 
this  into  balance  by  an  assumed 
freeze.  Frankly,  they  are  hardly  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

But,  I  can  guarantee  you  that  if  the 
Senate  were  to  adopt  a  2-year  ap- 
proach   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  yields  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMEOnCI.  I  guarantee  the 
Senate  if  we  had  a  2-year  process  we 
could  continue  the  defense  buildup  at 
a  reasonable  rate  and  we  can  get  by 
with  $5  billion  in  new  revenues  in  the 
first  year  above  the  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated, and  $16  billion  in  the  second 
that  I  have  discussed  with  the  Senate. 
And  no  domestic  functions  would 
suffer  any  cuts  relative  to  1987  levels. 

When  my  friend  from  Florida  says 
there  is  a  reduction,  I  know  he  does 
not  mean  that  I  have  cut.  Everything 
has  gone  up  on  the  budget  that  is 
before  us.  And  I  have  Just  said  when 
you  are  in  this  Idnd  of  dilemma  with 
the  deficit,  you  cannot  increase  these 
programs  as  much  as  he  proposes.  So 
some  of  those  accounts  I  have  reduced 
from  a  growth  of  5  or  6  or  9  percent  to 
2  or  3  percent.  And  I  could  go  through 
them  item  by  item. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  appropriators 
on  those  accounts  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  end  up  deciding  which 
grow  a  lot  and  which  do  not  grow  at 
aU.  And  it  is  Just  the  siun  total  of  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  are  in 
the  discretionary  programs  that  count. 

I  am  pretty  confident  we  can  have 
some  new  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
homelessness  and  catastrophic  health 
and  the  like  that  fit  weU  within  the 
budget  that  I  have  submitted. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man, that  he  has  indicated  that  the 
guest  book  was  open  and  I  am  late  in 
signing  it.  Let  me  suggest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  three,  or  four  changes 
in  this,  actually  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  had  this  basic  idea  for  a 
week.  Frankly,  it  was  my  assumption— 
and  I  believe  I  am  right— that  when 
your  first  budget,  the  first  Democratic 
budget  passed  by  50  to  49,  that  clearly 
you  had  decided  that  you  had  to 
produce  a  budget  that  could  pass  and 


you  proceeded  to  put  the  one  together 
that  I  am  amending. 

I  think  that  is  the  case.  And  I  had  to 
wait  imtil  that  event  occurred  before  I 
could  offer  anjrthing  like  this.  That  is 
why  I  did  wait.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bir.  DOMENICI.  I  truly  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very,  very  bad 
year  on  deficit  reduction  imless  we  are 
able  to  get  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  Join  together,  and  then  get  the 
President  to  Join  us  in  some  way. 

What  I  really  tried  to  do  today  is  to 
give  to  some  who  ask  me  my  notion  of 
how  that  might  come  about.  This 
amendment  has  some  basic  essentials 
that  I  think  will  have  to  be  there  in  a 
final  compromise.  And  I  think  there 
will  have  to  be  some  2-year  commit- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  4-year 
reconciliation  on  taxes  unless  you 
have  some  real  long-term  commit- 
ments on  defense.  There  will  have  to 
be  some  budget  reform,  and  basically  I 
have  indicated  what  I  thought  they 
were,  and  will  offer  some  of  them  later 
in  the  evening  so  we  can  all  have  a 
look  at  least  what  I  think  will  happen 
before  the  year  is  out. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Pete  Do- 
Mcmci.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  correct  many  of  the  flaws  in  the 
Chiles  budget  by  targeting  a  more  re- 
alistic level  of  defense  spending,  by 
limiting  tax  increases,  and  by  focusing 
on  the  issue  of  budget  reform  and  2- 
year  appropriation  cycles.  More  impor- 
tantly to  my  State  of  Wyoming,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  would  correct 
some  of  the  unbalanced  and  patently 
unfair  provisions  in  the  Chiles  budget, 
provisions  that  specifically  target  the 
Western  States.  I  certainly  do  not 
claim  that  it  was  the  conscious  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  specifi- 
cally target  the  West,  but  that  is 
indeed  the  practical  effect. 

This  budget  points  out  many  of  the 
imique  aspects  of  Western  States,  that 
apparently  many  in  the  East  still  do 
not  seem  to  understand.  Much  of  this 
uniqueness  centers  aroiuid  the  issue  of 
public  lands.  In  Wyoming,  the  Federal 
Government  owns  almost  half  of  the 
land  surface  in  the  State.  This  unique 
Federal-State  arrangement  prevents 
the  State  from  taxing  the  land  or  any 
of  the  products  removed  from  Federal 
land,  since  States  are  prevented  from 
taxing  the  Federal  Government.  I  dare 
say  very  few  in  the  East  fully  recog- 
nize the  implications  of  having  hsdf  of 
the  land  in  a  State  being  excluded 
from  the  State  revenue  base. 

State  and  local  government  shares 
of  Federal  mineral,  timber,  grazing, 
recreation,  and  other  public  land  re- 
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soiurce  related  receipts  were  designed 
to  compensate  public  land  States  for 
the  continued  Federal  ownership  of 
land  and  mineral  resources,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tax 
base  and  the  inability  to  develop  those 
lands  because  of  this  unique  relation- 
ship. 

The  current  State  "shared  receipt" 
programs  were  fundamental  to  the 
congressional  compromise  which  en- 
abled the  Federal  Government  to 
retain  the  significant  Federal  and  min- 
eral Interests  in  the  Western  States.  It 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the  col- 
lections taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  mineral  royalties,  timber, 
grazing,  recreation,  and  other  public 
land  resources  are  Just  that— collec- 
tions made  and  then  a  portion  of 
which  are  then  retiuned  to  the  States. 
Such  receipts  are  not  an  appropriation 
of  funds  and  they  should  not  be  treat- 
ed as  such.  Western  States  rely  on 
these  returned  receipts  for  the  impact 
assistance,  roads  and  highways,  sewer 
and  water,  education,  and  other  public 
facilities  and  programs  needed  to  sup- 
port industries  and  citizens  engaged  in 
management,  development,  and  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  from  activities  on  Fed- 
eral lands. 

The  anti-Western  provisions  includ- 
ed in  the  Chiles  resolution  would  fxm- 
damentally  alter  this  longstanding  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  public  land  States  by 
sharply  cutting  back  these  receipts 
and  by  changing  the  process  by  which 
these  receipts  are  returned  to  the 
States.  Despite  the  changes  made  in 
the  so-called  Chiles  revision,  the 
Chiles  budget  would  cut  mineral  re- 
ceipt payments  to  the  States  at  a  time 
when  the  mineral  industry  is  at  its 
lowest  and  where  imemployment  in 
the  industry  is  skyrocketing.  The 
Forest  Service  would  take  a  hit  which 
is  expected  to  slash  the  budget  for 
Forest  Service  roads.  Such  short-sight- 
ed action  is  expected  to  reduce  timber 
receipts  in  the  out-years. 

The  list  goes  on.  At  a  time  when  the 
agricultural  community  is  on  the  ropes 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  ChUes 
budget  would  specifically  hit  those  in 
the  West  by  increasing  Federal  graz- 
ing fees.  The  proposed  increase  in 
recreation  user  fees,  although  not  lim- 
ited to  the  West,  would  primarily 
affect  those  in  the  Western  States. 
The  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  which 
has  already  taken  significant  cuts  over 
the  past  several  years,  would  be  cut 
again.  Another  area  that  would  pre- 
dominantly affect  the  West  is  the  rec- 
ommended changes  in  the  repayment 
terms  for  the  Power  Marketing  Au- 
thorities. Not  only  would  the  recom- 
mended changes  break  a  longstanding 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  changes  would  also  serve  to 
increase  power  rates  throughout  the 
West  from  between  14  and  54  percent. 


depending  upon  the  Power  Marketing 
Authority. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Chiles  revi- 
sion modify  the  disparity  between  the 
cuts  in  Western  programs  and  other 
programs  only  marginally.  That 
simply  is  not  fair.  We  in  the  Western 
States  have  been  willing  to  take  oiu- 
lumps  and  do  our  part  to  contribute  to 
deficit  reduction  over  the  past  several 
years  and  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 
But  we  damn  sure  wiU  not  stand  by 
while  Western  programs  are  disassem- 
bled and  decimated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time,  and  whenever  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  ready  to  vote, 
we  will  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  IX>MENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DoMEinci.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    South    Dakote    [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  vote  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  70,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTINO— 1 

Preasler 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  91  Leg.] 

YEAS-29 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

Quayle 

Bond 

Hatch 

Rudman 

RORChwltZ 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kassetiaum 

Symms 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCain 

Trlble 

Domenici 

McClure 

Wallop 

Evans 

NicUes 

Warner 

Oam 

Packwood 
NAYS-70 

Adams 

Glenn 

HltcheU 

Baucus 

CSore 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Oraham 

Murkowskl 

Blden 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

HarlLin 

PeU 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

ChUes 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stennts 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Hetzenbaum 

Fowler 

MikuUlii 

So  the  amendment  (No.  185)  was  re- 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  budget? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
hours  and  29  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Five  hours  and  a  half. 
May  I  attempt  at  this  point  to  find  out 
how  many  more  rollcsJls  we  might  an- 
ticipate, how  many  more  amendments, 
about  what  time  we  will  complete 
work  on  the  budget  today.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention to  stay  here  imtil  we  complete 
work  on  the  budget  today  because  the 
5  hours  and  29  minutes  will  run  its 
course  at  some  point,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anyone  here  who  is  in- 
clined urrun  that  full  limit,  if  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  what  I  hear  being  said 
by  the  managers  of  the  measure. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  ascertain  now 
what  amendments  remain. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ments on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President 
might  I  say  to  the  distingiiished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  think  we  have  just 
agreed  a  while  ago  informally  that 
Senator  Roth  on  a  procedural  amend- 
ment would  go  next.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  who  have  told  me 
they  have  amendments:  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Chafee,  ^Senator 
MtntKOVi^sKi,  and  Senator  Steveks. 
Senator  Weicker,  maybe.  And  I  will 
check  with  him.  And  then  Senator 
Evans  has  an  amendment,  and  that  is 
all  I  am  aware  of  at  this  point.  Senator 
Wilson,  maybe. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  seven  amend- 
ments. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  seven. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Seven  amendments.  If 
there  are  rollcaUs  on  each  and  they 
run  about  as  they  have  been  running, 
an  average  of  about  20  minutes,  that  is 
140  minutes  just  on  rollcall  votes.  I 
wonder  if  we  can  agree  on  shortening 
the  time  so  that  Senators  will  have 
some  idea  what  hour  we  are  going  to 
be  out.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  gobig 
to  be  in,  the  way  I  read  it,  at  least 
imtil  9  or  9:30  tonight,  or  10.  I  would 
hope  we  could  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  amendments  if  possible.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican  - 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
agree   to   have   30   minutes  on  each 
amendment,  15  minutes  on  a  side. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Pine. 
B4r.  ROTH.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  if  all 
the  Senators  who  indicated  they  had 
amendments  are  present  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  most  of  them. 
We  can  get  it  on  the  ones  who  are 
here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  leader  on  the 
other  side,  the  two  managers,  and 
other  Senators  be  willing  to  reduce 
the  overall  time  from  something  like  5 
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hours  and  26  minutes  now.  I  suppose 
down,  say,  to  2  hours,  remembolng 
that'  roUcall  votes  are  not  charged 
against  the  time— to  reduce  the  overall 
time  to  2  hours  or  less? 

lir.  DOMSNICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distlnguiahed  majority  leader.  I  have 
bem  instructed  that  a  Senator  on  our 
side  would  object  to  that  and  so  I 
would  have  to  Indicate  I  could  not 
agree  to  that.  But  I  thinl:  all  the  Sena- 
tors who  indicated  they  had  or  might 
have  amendments  are  on  the  floor,  so 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  no  more 
than  IS  minutes  on  each  side  for  any 
amendments  for  the  remainder  of  this 
bill,  if  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ume  on  any  remaining 
amendment  lie  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form,  provided  that  all 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
remain  in  force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbsaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  will  help  some- 
what. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sooate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thanlE  the  Chair. 

ytt.  President,  we  have  7  minutes  re- 
maining and  there  are  30  minutes  on 
any  amendment,  and  if  it  is  all  used, 
that  would  be  210  minutes.  If  there 
are  seven  rollcall  votes,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  limit  those  rollcall  votes  to  15 
minutes,  which  would  save  35  minutes 
at  least.  Could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  could  limit  them  to 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Ifr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  we  have 
only  had  the  Chiles  amendment 
before  us  since  12:30. 1  just  discovered, 
for  example,  that  it  has  $100  million 
for  campaign  financing  in  it.  My  staff 
and  I  are  stiU  discovering  things  in  the 
Chiles  amendment. 

I  think  you  all  have  seen  it;  you  had 
a  caucus  on  it.  We  have  not  had  that 
time. 

So  I  am  sorry  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  want  some  time  to  look 
at  this  measure.  I  do  not  know  yet 
what  it  has  done  to  my  State  or  to  the 
West  in  general. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  the  Senator  is.  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  what  the  outlook  is. 

The  Rules  Committee,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wrote  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee about  the  $100  million  long  before 
this  Chiles'  No.  2. 


Mr.  CHILES.  That  was  in  Chiles'  No. 
1. 

Itx.  BYRD.  That  was  in  Chiles'  No. 
1,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  did  not  think 
you  were  serious.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  are  deadly  serious— 
at  least  I  am.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  unanimous-consent  request 
pending? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  15  minutes  on  each  side  for 
any  amendment,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution,  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  standing  order 
of  the  Senate  which  was  entered  into 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  CHILES.  He  is  talking  about  15 
minutes  per  side  on  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

AMXllDlfEirr  NO.  186 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  biennial  budget  process  should 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Domknici,  and  Mr.  Qcatlx. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  186. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BIENHIAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
present  annual  budget  process— 

(1)  fosters  uncertainty  in  financial  mar- 
kets and  creates  budgetary  uncertainty  for 
recipients  of  Federal  funds,  thereby  inhibit- 
ing the  efficient  operation  of  those  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  results  in  redundant  congressional 
action  on  spending  measures  and  budget 
issues; 

(3)  encourages  the  use  of  budgetary  gim- 
micks, such  as  moving  spending  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  another,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  appearance  of  deficit  reduction; 

(4)  focuses  attention  on  detailed  annual 
funding  levels  and  congressional  micro-man- 
agement and  away  from  developing  long- 
term  national  priorities;  and 

(5)  allows  insufficient  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  national  needs  as  a  basis  for  sound 
and  efficient  policy  approaches,  thereby  fos- 
tering piecemeal  solutions  that  contribute 
to  uiu-estrained  growth  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(Da  biennial  budget  and  appropriation 
process  would— 

(A)  provide  greater  stability  and  certainty 
for  financial  markets,  government  agencies, 
and  other  recipients  of  Federal  funds; 

(B)  focus  congressional  attention  on  na- 
tional fiscal  policy  and  the  development  of 
national  policy  priorities; 


(C)  create  an  orderly,  predictable  process 
for  consideration  of  spending  decisions  re- 
sponsive to  policy  priorities  and  improve 
congressional  control  over  the  Federal 
budget; 

CD)  streamline  the  congressional  budget 
process  and  therefore  promote  better  ac- 
countability to  the  public;  and 

(E)  improve  the  operations  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Congress  by  providing  additional 
time  for  congressional  oversight,  program 
evaluation,  and  consideration  of  authorizing 
legislation;  and 

(3)  the  Congress  should  enact  this  year  a 
biennial  and  appropriation  process. 

Bifr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  calling 
for  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
that  we  act  quickly  to  pass  a  bieimial 
budget  and  appropriation  process.  As 
we  consider  the  budget  resolution,  let 
us  take  a  few  moments  to  ponder  the 
budget  process  as  a  whole.  This  week, 
we  are  working  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, soon  it  will  be  the  annual  supple- 
mental spending  bill,  and  shortly  after 
that  will  be  the  debt  limit. 

President  Reagan  was  absolutely 
right  when  he  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  "the  budget  process  is 
a  sorry  £S>ectacle.  The  missing  of  dead- 
lines and  the  nightmare  of  monstrous 
continuing  resolutions  packing  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  doUars  of  spending 
into  one  bill  must  be  stopped."  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  President  more! 

The  present  annual  budget  process 
is  a  mess.  It  fosters  uncertainty  in  the 
financial  markets,  creates  budgetary 
uncertainty  for  benf iciarles  of  Federal 
funds,  results  in  redundant  congres- 
sional action  on  budget  matters,  en- 
courages the  use  of  budgetary  gim- 
micks, and  focuses  attention  away 
from  developing  long-term  national 
priorities.  Most  important  it  confuses 
the  public. 

ISi.  President,  a  2-year  process 
would  help  solve  all  these  problems.  A 
biennial  process  would  provide  greater 
stability  and  certainty  for  financial 
markets  and  recipients  of  Federal 
funds.  A  2-year  budget  would  enable 
Congress  to  focus  on  National  fiscal 
policy  and  the  development  of  nation- 
al objectives.  It  would  create  more  or- 
derly, predictable  process— one  that 
would  improve  the  operations  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Congress. 

In  the  20  years  since  I  entered  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  encountered  a 
more  tangled,  cluttered,  and  confused 
budget  situation  than  the  one  we  con- 
fronted in  the  99th  Congress— with  au- 
thorizations, appropriations,  budget 
resolutions,  reconciliation,  continuing 
resolutions,  Gramm-Rudman,  and  sup- 
plemental—to name  just  a  few.  The 
process  has  become  completely  un- 
wieldy. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Con- 
gress repeatedly  missed  its  deadlines, 
failing  to  complete  a  budget  until  3 
weeks  after  the  fiscal  year  had  begun. 
Already  his  year,  the  Congress  has 
missed  the  deadline  for  passing  a 
budget  resolution. 


I  am  not  advancing  the  notion  that 
the  budget  process  reform  will  cure 
our  deficit  dilemma,  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  this  is  an  important  first  step 
in  gaining  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing policies.  Equally  important,  a  2- 
year  process  is  needed  if  the  Congress 
hopes  to  better  manage  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  spent  on  the  budget 
process. 

To  the  American  people.  Congress 
appears  hamstnuig  by  its  own  pr<x;e- 
dures  and  unable  to  cope  with  the 
most  urgent  fiscal  problem  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  grow- 
ing momentum  for  a  2-year  budget 
process.  Alice  Rivlin,  former  director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  now  director  of  the  Economic 
Studies  Program  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, strongly  advocates  that  Con- 
gress move  to  a  2-year  budget  cycle. 
OMB  Director  James  Miller  has  men- 
tioned the  idea  a  number  of  times,  and 
the  President's  budget  incorporated  a 
2-year  plan  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
also  sponsored  by  Senator  Domerici 
and  Senator  Quatle,  and  I  ask  that 
the  record  so  indicate. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  was  a  major  im- 
provement over  what  had  been  a  hap- 
hazard and  virtually  uncontrollable 
process.  But  in  the  last  several  years, 
the  process  has  resulted  in  constantly 
missed  deadlines  and  the  need  to  re- 
invent the  wheel  every  time  a  budget 
resolution,  authorization  measure,  ap- 
propriations bill,  or  continuing  resolu- 
tion comes  along.  Putting  the  budget 
process  on  a  2-year  timetable  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  give  a  more 
careful  look  to  the  priorities  incorpo- 
rated in  the  budget,  as  well  as  giving 
the  Congress  more  time  to  devote  to 
other  important  issues. 

Many  political  scientists  have  been 
critical  of  the  Congress  in  the  sense 
that  not  enough  time  is  spent  by 
either  the  Senate  and  the  House  on 
oversight  responsibilities,  on  authori- 
zation and  reauthorization  matters,  on 
reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams that  have  been  long  in  effect, 
and  on  foreign  affairs  matters. 

Mr.  President,  by  providing  for  a  2- 
year  budget  process  instead  of  1  year, 
we  ensure  that  1  of  these  years  can  be 
devoted  to  the  matters  Just  referred 
to. 

I  believe  a  biennial  budget  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  prevent  the  budget 
process  from  collapsing  under  its  own 
weight.  The  alternative  would  be  more 
budgetary  cliffhangers  like  the  past 
several  years— and  that  is  an  alterna- 
tive that  the  American  people  simply 
will  not  accept. 

For  that  reason  I  would  hope  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  my  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution  which 
would  merely  require  the  Congress  act 
this  year  on  such  a  proposal. 


How  it  would  be  specifically  effectu- 
ated is  not  dealt  with  in  this  resolu- 
tion. All  we  are  seeking  is  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Senate  that  the  time  has 
come  to  move  to  a  2-year  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Does  the  majority  leader  seek  recog- 
nition on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  still  time  remaining.  Does  the 
Democratic  leader  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Does  any  Senator 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  we  have  before  us 
and  we  want  to  ask  to  find  out  exactly 
from  the  parliamentarian  now  that 
the  appropriations  have  been  included 
to  seek  whether  it  is  germane  or  not. 

But  I  might  say  to  the  Senate  that 
we  have  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  looking  into  this  right 
now.  The  Budget  Committee  is  also 
looking  into  this  right  now  and  cer- 
tainly the  Rules  Committee  has  talked 
about  it  before. 

I  do  not  think  adding  this  in  this  bill 
adds  anything  to  the  impetus  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done. 

Also,  we  really  need  to  study  and 
even  the  President  has  talked  about 
whether  there  can  be  some  kind  of  ex- 
periment toward  2-year  appropria- 
tions. We  are  talking  about  can  we 
look  at  defense  and  see  where  we  can 
start  off  there.  What  in  a  2-year 
budget  cycle  can  we  do,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  thinks  there  probably 
can  be  some  things  that  we  can  do. 

Yet,  when  you  really  think  about  it, 
the  Balanced  Budget  Act  is  to  try  to 
enforce  the  discipline  and  also  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  ability  to  react  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  aroimd 
us,  in  the  markets,  in  the  economy.  If 
you  lock  yourself  in  where  you  caimot 
make  some  changes  and  your  economy 
suddenly  changes  on  you,  you  have 
locked  yourself  into  some  kind  of  2- 
year  cycle  that  would  not  be  wise. 
That  would  not  be  wise  at  all  to  do 
that. 

So  for  those  reasons  it  is  not  likely 
we  need  anything  to  cause  our  com- 
mittees to  start  to  begin  to  study  this. 
We  are  doing  that  already.  Senator 
Glenn's  committee  of  Governmental 
Affairs  and  the  Budget  Committee 
are. 

So  I  think  to  try  to  put  this  on  the 
budget  resolution  now  at  this  stage 
and  we  have  had  other  Members  who 


have  been  interested  in  this,  have  been 
involved,  already  are  interested  in  it.  I 
Just  do  not  think  that  it  makes  too 
much  sense,  and  for  those  reasons  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  adopt 
this  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  we 
know  is  being  studied  and  I  see  that  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  provisions  to  take 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  me  time? 

Bfr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Eight  long  years.  BCr.  President.  I 
have  been  working  on  this  particular 
item.  There  are  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  have  been  adamantly  opposed  to 
a  2-year  budget.  They  are  now  coming 
around.  It  has  become  a  hot  item,  and 
they  think  a  2-year  budget  is  probably 
the  right  way  to  go. 

We  are  begiiming  to  get  the  rem- 
nants of  this  world.  E^ren  Stockman 
now  says  that  the  2-year  budget  is 
good.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  good  en- 
dorsement but,  nevertheless.  Miller  of 
OMB  and  the  President  alluded  to  it. 
On  the  defense  now  we  are  looking  at 
2-year  budgets.  The  cities  and  coimties 
and  States  are  going  to  it.  If  you  give 
them  a  2-year  timeframe  in  which  to 
make  a  Judgment,  to  make  good  judg- 
ments, they  are  not  going  to  be  pushed 
to  make  a  judgment  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  think  you  get  more  cents  out  of  a 
dollar  if  you  have  a  2-year  budget.  But 
this  is  Jiist  a  hollow  gesture.  This 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  does 
not  mean  anything. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  hearing 
in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  years  and  have  been  turned 
down. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  is  willing  under  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  hold  hear- 
ings. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  so  interested  in  a  2-year  budget 
cycle  that  we  go  ahead  and  do  what  is 
necessary,  that  we  go  ahead  and  ap- 
point a  select  committee.  We  appoint- 
ed one  and  everybody  was  upset  about 
it  and  it  was  vitiated. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  select  committee  to  go  on  and  de- 
velop a  2-year  budget  procediure, 
present  it  to  the  Senate  and  let  us 
make  a  judgment. 

If  the  2-year  budget  Is  the  hottest 
item  around  here,  and  I  hope  that  it 
is,  it  does  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  make  a 
judgment  about  dollars  that  are  being 
spent  rather  than  being  pushed  day 
and  night  not  knowing  what  is  in 
these  volumes  that  are  here  before  us. 
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So  I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  this  resolution  is  voted  down,  and  I 
suspect  that  is  probably  the  right 
thfaig  to  do.  it  would  not  Jeopardize 
the  position  of  s(»ne  of  us  who  have 
been  trying  to  put  it  together  and  can 
woric  it  out  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  this  particular  vehicle  is  the 
wrong  vehicle  to  have  it  on. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  parliamentar- 
ian had  ever  given  a  ruling  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  ss  to  germaneness. 
Mr.  CHnJESB.  It  is  germane. 
Mr.  FORD.  It  is  germane.  OK.  Fine. 
We  will  have  to  take  it  from  there. 
Under  the  drcumstances,   I   think 
this  is  a  hoUow  gesture.  If  you  want  to 
do  something  about  the  2-year  budget, 
let  us  withdraw  this  and  create  a  select 
committee.  Let  us  pass  that  tonight 
and  let  us  go  on  with  developing  a  2- 

year  budget.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  seek  reo>gnition? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Has  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 

been  used  up? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  side  has  used  8  minutes  and 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  the  time  for 
a  2-year  budget  and  a  2-year  appro- 
priation process  has  come.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
right.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  reluc- 
tance in  the  past.  No  doubt  about  it, 
the  nunnentum  is  there  and  everybody 
is  beginning  to  take  a  real  serious  look 
at  it 

What  I  do  not  understand  is,  for  all 
of  those  who  want  that,  why  would  we 
not  adopt  this  sense-of -the-Senate  lan- 
guage? It  Just  adds  a  little  impetus  to 
all  of  those  who  want  to  get  it  done.  It 
would  be  the  first  real  opportunity 
that  we  would  have  a  count  In  the 
Senate,  not  on  any  rigid  plan,  but  Just 
a  concept:  Do  you  want  to  do  things  In 
2-year  cycles  around  here,  not  boimd 
to  committee  Jurisdictions?  Nobody  Is 
worried  about  select  committees. 
Nobody  has  put  any  flesh  on  that  skel- 
eton. It  Is  Just  a  sense  of  the  Institu- 
tion, a  pretty  good  way  to  start  a  dif  f  1- 
ctilt  change.  Let  everybody  take  a  look 
and  say.  "Well,  all  this  Senator  who  Is 
pn^rasing  it  Is  saying  is  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  we  start  doing 
things  so  that  we  can  appropriate  a 
budget  for  2  years  and  we  are  through 
for  a  Congress.  And  the  next  year,  we 
do  other  things."  That  is  all  it  is. 

For  those  who  want  2  years,  they 
oufl^t  to  vote  "Aye."  For  those  who  do 
not  want  2  years,  they  ought  to  vote 
"No."  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  decide 
with  any  precision  on  how  you  would 
do  it  or  who  would  do  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  FranUy.  if 
it  is  a  matter  of  who  got  here  first,  you 


can  take  my  name  off.  I  assume  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  say  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wants  to  be  the  prime 
sponsor,  let  him  be.  The  only  thing  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  ask  the  Senate: 
"Do  you  really  want  to  continue  1  year 
at  a  time  or  do  you  want  to  express 
yourself  on  a  2-year  budget  and  iM?pro- 
priatlons  cycle?"  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand the  proposal;  is  that  about 
right? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  still  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Jifr.  President.  Just  let 
me  reemphasize  what  Senator  Domkh- 
ici  has  already  said.  What  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  to 
the  appropriate  committees  or.  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  by  any  other  proce- 
dure that  we  want,  to  move  ahead 
with  the  concept  for  a  2-year  budget. 

I  want  to  give  special  credit  to  the 
distinufiished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
because  he  indeed  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come  out  for  a  2-year  budget.  I 
think  it  was  roughly  the  same  time 
that  I  did. 

What  I  am  anxious  to  see  done,  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  is  that  we  move 
ahead  with  an  idea  whose  time  had 
Indeed  come. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  had  19  Sen- 
ators sponsoring  various  types  of  2- 
year  bills.  I  have  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  supportive  of  the  idea.  I  have 
noted  diverse  experts  in  such  matters 
as  Alice  Rlvlin,  the  former  Director  of 
CBO;  Charles  Schultze,  of  Brookings 
Institute:  and  John  Rhodes,  former 
lanking  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  have  all  come  out  in  favor 
of  a  2-year  budget  plan. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that, 
in  the  years  past,  we  have  been  unable 
to  secure  action.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
Is  to  put  us  on  record  that  we  want 
something  done. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  said,  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky's  name  put  first  on  the  reso- 
lution or  however  he  wants  it.  The 
main  thing  that  I  think  is  Important  is 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos.  Ev- 
erybody says  they  are  in  support  of  a 
reorganization  but,  unfortunately,  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  get  any 
action. 

I  am  Just  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  resolution  as  one  step 

in  that  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seelEs  recognition? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  the  Senator  ready  to 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  l>alance  of  my  time. 

BCr.  FORD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  give  me  Just  a  few  minutes? 


Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate all  the  gestures  here  tonight  about 
allowing  me  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  have  any  trouble  being  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Dela- 
ware talks  about  the  President  allud- 
ing to  being  favorable,  Alice  Rlvlin 
being  in  favor.  Miller  of  CBO  being  in 
favor.  We  have  lots  of  people  in  favor 
of  a  2-year  budget. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  that  this  is  the  time— the 
time  has  arrived.  So  why  do  we  vote 
this  hollow  gesture?  It  does  not  really 
mean  anjrthlng.  It  is  Jiist  a  sense  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  no  force  of  law. 

Why  do  we  not  go  ahead  with  a 
select  committee?  Why  do  we  not  de- 
velop something  that  will  give  us  a  2- 
year  budget?  Let  us  move  forward 
with  it  rather  than  trying  to  tack  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  our 
budget  that  we  are  going  in  conference 
with  the  House  on.  And  it  may  not 
stay  on. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  those 
who  vote  for  this  resolution  will  not 
say,  "That  is  my  support  of  the  2-year 
budget,"  and  quit.  If  you  vote  for  this 
resolution,  then  I  want  to  see  some 
action.  I  want  to  see  you  get  out  there 
and  work  for  a  2-year  budget  after  it  is 
over  with. 

But.  what  I  am  afraid  of.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  will  be  the  gesture, 
this  will  be  the  vote,  and  that  will  be 
the  last  of  what  we  see  of  it  outside  a 
few  hearings. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  aU  my 
time  and  I  move  to  table  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Prxssler]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming   [Mr. 

absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  92  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 
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Adwna 

Fowler 

MIkulsU 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Binguiuun 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Graham 

PeU 

Bndley 

HarUn 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Held 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rodiefeller 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Connd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Saawr 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConcinI 

Levin 

Specter 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClure 

Weidier 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-45 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

Niclcles 

Bentsen 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Paclcwnod 

Bond 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Benin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Karnes 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durent>erKer 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

McConnell 

Warner 

Oam 

MurlLOwsU 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Pressler  Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  186  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CHILESS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  a  listing  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  still  out  and  hopefully 
agree  to  limit  the  amendments  to  that 
list. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  it  was 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  D'Amato,  was 
going  to  go  next;  that  Senator  Mttr- 
KOWSKi  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  Stevens  amendment. 

Is  that  correct?  Does  Senator  Ste- 
vens still  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  defer  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  All  I  have  left  are 
the  D'Amato,  Murkowski,  Chafee, 
Evans,  and  a  possible  Grassley  amend- 
ment. Maybe  we  can  find  out  whether 
Senator  Grassley  desires  to  offer  an 


amendment.  And  Senator  Wilsoh.  We 
can  ask  him  also. 

I  think  I  better  check  with  those 
while  Senator  D'Amato  presents  his 
amendment.  Perhaps  when  he  is  fin- 
ished we  can  try  for  a  unanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  that  Senator  Stevens' 
amendment  be  Included  in  the  list 
until  we  check  with  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  we  list  Just  those 
amendments,  including  the  Stevens 
amendment? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  we  can  wrap 
this  up  In  that  msinner,  but  let  me 
make  one  last  check.  If  we  can  proceed 
with  the  D'Amato  amendment,  I  will 
immediately  after  that  attempt  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

AMDTDifKirt  no.  ISS 

(Purpoae:  To  add  funds  for  the  Coast 

Guard) 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Chair   recognizes   the   Senator   from 

New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Wilson,  Senator 
Grasslet,  and  Senator  Murkowski 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The     Senator     from     New     York     (Mr. 

D'Amato).  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  188. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $28,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $90,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $52,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
50  by  $62,000,000. 

On  page  12.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
52  by  $52,000,000. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  intro- 
duced yesterday  provides  the  Coast 
Guard  with  some  $90  million  less  than 
it  needs.  That  $90  million  happens  to 
be  an  awfuUy  Important  $90  million 
because,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  this  body's  keeping  and 
not  keeping  its  promises  that  we  are 
going  to  wage  a  meaningful  war 
against  international  drug  traffickers. 
It  is  the  amoimt  that  was  allocated 
from  the  Defense  Department  last 
year  on  a  so-called  one-time  basis.  I 
refer  to  the  debate,  the  very  spirited 
debate,  that  took  place.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  tliat  pages  19496  through 
19499  from  the  Conoressiokal  Rbooko 
of  August  6, 1986,  be  reprinted  in  their 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlcs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  during  that  time  that  the 
then-chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  said  to  this  Senator 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  point  that  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  fund 
this  adequately  and  make  the  budget  re- 
quests. 

And  so  I  do  not  come  forward  to 
offer  an  amendment  willy-nilly,  be- 
cause I  have  full  confidence  in  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  his  commitment  to  fight  the  drug 
epidemic.  He  has  been  a  great  champi- 
on of  the  Coast  Guard.  But  I  come  for- 
ward to  offer  this  amendment  in  face 
and  in  light  of  the  pronouncements 
that  we  have  heard  from  the  defense 
people  who  have  said:  "Don't  look  to 
us  to  cross-wsdk  this  money  over." 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal  does,  BCr. 
President. 

In  section  3241  of  the  famous  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act,  of  which  as  the  days 
go  on.  the  lack  of  commitment  demon- 
strated by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
sham,  we  promised  to  Increase  the  per- 
sonnel strength  level  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  we  promised  to  Increase 
the  use  of  Coast  Guard  ships,  planes, 
helicopters,  and  other  equipment. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal simply  does  not  provide  those 
funds  to  keep  those  promises.  The 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  provides 
only  $1.87  billion  of  the  $1.96  billion  in 
budget  authority  the  Coast  Guard 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Coast  Guard  analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
these  cuts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ahaltsis  of  thk  Impact  op  $90  M  PY88 
Coast  Goaro  Opxratiik!  EzpmsBS  Rkduc- 

TIOII 

The  Coast  Guard  prepared  implementa- 
tion plans  for  a  PY82  budget  reduction  and 
again  to  accommodate  the  FYSe  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  reduction.  Based  on  these 
previous  plans,  the  following  projects  the 
impact  of  a  $90  M  reduction  in  Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses  If  directed  in  FY88. 

Lay-up  Older  and  Maintenance  Intensive 
Cutters:  Several  Buoy  Tenders;  AU  the  Sur- 
face Effect  Ships;  Several  High  Endurance 
Cutters:  and  Several  Medium  Enduraooe 
Cutters— $20,000,000. 

Close  Operating  Shore  Facilities:  Numer- 
ous Search  and  Rescue  Stations:  Numerous 
Marine  Safety  Offices  and  Detachments; 
Several  Air  SUtions;  and  Several  Groups  or 
Section  Offices— $10,000,000. 
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CMieel  All  New  Starts  In  FT  1988  Budget: 
Do  not  tnerease  HH-WA  (helicopter)  flight 
houn:  Do  not  operate  Air  Facility  Newport. 
Oregon:  Do  not  operate  medium  endurance 
cutter  THETIS:  Do  not  operate  medium  en- 
durance cutter  FORWARD:  Do  not  operate 
medium  endurance  cutter  LEOARE:  No  ad- 
ditional peraonnel  for  post-FRAM  high  en- 
durance cutten:  Cancel  Phase  in  of  the 
reacue  swimmer  program:  Do  not  purchase 
dlTlng  reoompreaskm  chambers:  Do  not  pur- 
tjbMMb  boat  crew  survival  eqxilpment:  Do  not 
Improve  automatic  data  processing  security: 
Delete  FT  1988  Cost  of  Uvlng  Increase:  Do 
not  Improve  Port  Security /Anti-Terrorism 
eapabOlties;  Cancel  Underground  Storage 
Ttaik  clean-up  program:  Do  not  Improve 
tralnlnc  of  Auxiliary  volunteers:  and  Do  not 
Improve  cutter  training— $40,000,000. 

TDtal-$M.OOO.OOO. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  fills  that  $90  million  gap. 
It  transfers  $90  million  from  the  de- 
fmse  function  to  the  transportation 
function. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coast  Guard  tells 
me  the  following.  Admiral  Tost,  in  tes- 
tifying before  our  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  said  that 
unless  we  provide  this  additional  $90 
million  it  wlU  be  forced  to  cut  back 
most  dramatlcaUy  on  Its  drug  law  en- 
forcement efforts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  kinds  of  budget 
cutbacks  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
forced  to  make.  It  will  have  to  elimi- 
nate all  new  starts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget.  It  will  eliminate,  for  ex- 
ample, three  270-foot  cutters.  Now, 
each  of  these  cutters  has  a  comple- 
mmt  of  121  personnel  So  here  we 
have  363  personnel  on  three  cutters 
outfitted  particularly  to  make  drug 
interdictions,  to  make  oiur  war  a  mean- 
ingful one.  to  stop  the  drugs  before 
they  crane  to  our  shores,  and  that  is 
put  aside. 

The  new  drug  interdiction  program 
baaed  at  {Newport,  OR,  that  involves 
two  HH-6SA  helicopters  that  we  have 
had  to  battle  for.  work  for.  lobby  to 
get,  will  be  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  3.000  flight  hours  for 
60  helicopters,  or  SO  flight  hours  for 
each  of  those  helicopters,  will  be  done 
away  with  tf  we  do  not  provide  these 
funds:  3.000  hours  of  surveillance  by 
the  helicopters  particularly  brought 
into  those  regions  that  are  prone  to 
drug  trafficldng  will  be  put  aside.  We 
will  have  to  cut  drug  patrols  to  save 
f  ueL  We  will  have  to  lay  up  older  cut- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  provide  this 
~$90  million,  what  we  are  sajring  is  that 
what  we  do  before  November  has  very 
little  relevance  to  what  we  are  going  to 
be  doing  after  election  time. 

Last  year,  we  provided  the  Coast 
Guard  the  additional  funds  they 
needed  from  defense  appropriations, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  not  clear  that 
defense  appropriations  will  provide 
that  sum  this  year.  I  venture  to  say 
the  same  arguments  that  were  used  by 
the  people  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Appro- 


priations Subcommittee  when  we  at- 
tempted to  do  that  will  be  made  on 
the  floor.  We  will  be  facing  a  record 
where  the  now-chalrman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  gave  us  the  admo- 
nition last  August  6  that  this  was  a 
onetime  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  defense,  that  we  could  not 
look  to  them  again.  That  is  why  I  am 
most  concerned  that  we  restore  these 
funds. 

Unless  we  guarantee  these  fimds, 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  simply  not  going  to 
have  the  resources  it  needs  to  offer  a 
credible  defense  against  drug  smug- 
glers. Unless  we  correct  this  problem 
now.  we  will  be  going  through  the 
exact  same  budgetary  mess  all  over 
again  next  year. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  these  questions:  Are  we 
going  to  provide  all  of  the  funds 
needed  to  operate  the  Coast  Guard 
ships,  planes,  and  helicopters  In  the 
dnig  war?  Will  we  provide  all  the 
fxmds  needed  to  carry  out  the  mission 
we  have  set  for  the  Coast  Guard?  And, 
third,  are  we  really  committed  to  a 
real  war  dedicating  owe  resources  to 
this  battle,  or  Is  It  rhetoric?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  commitment  we  made, 
and  that  was  so  much  In  evidence  last 
November  before  the  elections,  that 
was  evidenced  In  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  that  we  passed,  this  document? 

What  are  the  people  in  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  think  when 
they  see  us  play  these  kinds  of  games, 
the  men  and  women  out  In  the  field? 
How  can  they  plan  next  year's  activi- 
ties? I  wonder  what  they  really  think 
about  the  politicians  In  Washington 
who  say  they  are  committed  to  this 
and  yet  in  terms  of  our  actions  I  think 
can  be  viewed  as  rather  cynical  in 
terms  of  our  commitment. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  business  as 
usual,  for  maldng  the  promises  and 
not  fulfilling  them  with  action.  The 
question  is,  are  we  good  on  oiu*  word? 
The  question  is,  does  this  budget,  un- 
derstanding the  limitations,  recognize 
priorities?  Is  It  a  proper  reflection  of 
our  attitude  toward  the  drug  problem 
which  Is  so  grievous,  which  we  talk 
about? 

Now,  my  amendment  allocates  the 
fimds  from  defense.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  an  adequate  defense.  I  do  not 
know  of  many  cases  in  which  I  voted 
against  defense  budget  requests 
coming  from  the  administration.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you:  We  are  talking  about 
a  $300  billion  or  thereabouts  defense 
budget,  if  we  cannot  find  $90  million 
from  that  amount  to  fund  the  war 
against  drugs,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  I  tell  you,  if  it  means  a 
couple  less  dollars  in  that  Midgetman 
battle  that  we  are  having,  if  it  means  a 
few  less  dollars  in  some  of  our  other 
programs,  then  so  be  it. 

If  It  means  that  that  $100  million 
has  to  be  shared  across  the  board,  so 
be  It.  Unless  we  support  the  restora- 


tion of  these  funds,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  people  have  a  right  to  look 
at  us  In  a  rather  cynical  way. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee can  see  his  way  clear  to  accepting 
this  amendment,  because  I  Imow  of  his 
commitment  to  the  battle  against 
drugs  and  his  commitment  to  see  a 
strong  and  balanced  deterrent,  both 
within  our  borders  and  on  the  high 
seas. 

I  understand  the  pressiu-es  that 
come  from  those  who  say  there  is  not 
enough  in  defense,  but  I  rise  to  offer 
this  amendment  because  It  is  the  same 
people  who  challenged  us  last  year 
who  will  be  at  the  wall  again  and  say, 
"No,  you  can't  crosswalk  these  dollars 
over."  That  is  why  we  offer  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 
amerdmemt  no.  ssss 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  amendments  re- 
garding authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard) 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  am 

happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

chairman  if  he  has  anything. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  There  are 
currently  two  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  aside  temporarily  the  two  pend- 
ing amendments  in  order  that  I  may 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
for  himself.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Byiu>  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2565. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Presiding  OFFicasR.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  insert  the  following  after 
line  14: 

SEC  1221.  COAST  GUARD 

(a)  Of  the  amoimts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  fiscal  year  1987: 

(1)  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  United  States 
Coast  Guard  investories  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  in  operating  funds  for  the 
performance  of  defense  readiness  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
attributed  to  functional  category  050  (Na- 


tional Defense)  of  the  Budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Of  these  amounts  authorized, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  program  described 
in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Enhanced  DRac-lNTERoicnoN  Assist- 
ance.   

(1)  Assignment  op  coast  guard  personnel 
ON  naval  vessels.— Chapter  18  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  378  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  379.  Assignment  of  personnel  to  naval 
vessels  for  drug  enforcement 
purposes 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
that  there  be  assigned  on  board  surface 
naval  vessels  at  sea  in  a  drug-interdiction 
area  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  are 
trained  in  law  enforcement  and  have  power 
to  arrest,  search,  and  seize  property  and 
persons  suspected  of  violations  of  law. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  naval  vessels  under 
this  section  shall  perform  such  law  enforce- 
ment functions  (including  drug-interdlctlon 
functions— 

"(1)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  SecretM^  of  Trans- 
portation; and 

"(2)  as  are  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  fewer  than  500  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  asssigned 
each  fiscal  year  to  duty  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'drug-interdiction  area'  means  an  area  out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Attorney  General)  deter- 
mines that  activities  Involving  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  United  SUtes  are  ongoing." 

(C)  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT.— The  UblC  Of 

sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  378  the  foUow- 
ing  new  Item:  "378.  Assignment  of  personnel 
to  naval  vessels  for  drug  enforcement  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  discussed  brief- 
ly with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ear- 
lier uid  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  has  explained  his  situation. 

I  am  offering  this  in  order  to  have 
an  authority  for  additional  funding 
for  the  Coast  Guard  to  cover  those  as- 
pects of  the  Coast  Guard  that  are  de- 
fense related  that  they  can  no  longer 
support  out  of  their  current  budget 
because  of  the  additional  duties  they 
have  been  given. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Maritime  Defense  Zone.  I  believe  that 
Is  a  defense  activity. 

They  have  high  seas  drug  enforce- 
ment duties  under  the  act  of  1980. 
They  have  vmder  the  act  to  prevent 
pollution  from  ships  on  sea  in  1980,  a 
substantial  increase  in  activity.  The 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1978.  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act 
of  1978  gave  additional  duties. 

Those  two  acts  gave  additional 
duties  to  the  Coast  Guard  and,  of 
course,  the  Magnuson  Act,  the  Fishery 


Conservation  Act  of  1976.  gave  them 
duties. 

The  difficulty  Is.  as  I  said  to  other 
Members  on  the  floor,  the  Coast 
Guard  currently  Is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl.  In  peace  time,  they  are  a  civilian 
agency  with  military  men  and  women, 
military  personnel. 

They  are  people  In  the  Coast  Guard. 
When  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quests a  pay  increase— and  In  this  bill 
there  Is  a  4-percent  pay  increase- 
when  the  defense  personnel  pay  Is  In- 
creased, the  Coast  Guard  personnel 
have  a  pay  increase  and  justifiably  so, 
because  In  war  time,  they  au-e  auto- 
matically defense  people. 

But  the  civilian  side  of  the  budget 
has  not  been  increased  to  meet  that. 

Every  year  now  for  4  years  we  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  on  a  basis  of 
authorization  in  the  appropriations 
bill  and  it  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement,  an  unfortunate  coali- 
tion between  the  two  committees  of 
the  Senate  that  deal  with  the  defense 
activities,  namely  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  with  a  committee  which  is 
the  parent  committee.  Ours  is  a  sub- 
committee on  defense  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We  want  to  have  the  authority  of 
this  bill  to  allocate  such  funds  as  we 
may  be  able  to  find  without  increasing 
the  budget  because  If  you  read  this 
amendment  it  says  from  the  amoimts 
already  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  In  fiscal 
year  1987.  It  means  we  have  to  find 
money  within  this  bill  that  is  not 
going  to  be  made  available  because  of 
various  circumstances  that  might  de- 
velop to  the  activities  outlined  in  this 
bill.  We  want  to  use  those  moneys  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  up 
to  $200  million  for  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  In- 
ventories related  to  national  defense 
and  $100  million  In  operating  funds 
that  are  the  readiness  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  an  $11  billion 
capital  inventory.  It  takes  between 
$450  and  $600  million  a  year  just  to 
maintain  that  Inventory  in  usable  con- 
dition. They  also  have  $4%  billion  in 
shoreslde  assets.  They  have  a  mainte- 
nance cost  now  of  over  $100  million  a 
year.  We  have  each  year  authorized 
them  to  acquire  new  equipment, 
whether  it  be  helicopters  or  C-130's  or 
new  patrol  ships.  Those  are  primarily 
related  to  drug  enforcement. 

As  they  have  come  In  they  have  had 
to  have  Increased  money.  It  Is  time 
now  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona says  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  I  can  cooperate  in 
this  next  year  and  frame  a  new  piece 
of  legislation  to  do  just  what  Senator 
Goldwater  has  requested.  That  is  a 
new  authorization  for  the  Coast 
Guard  which  directs  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 


of  Transportation  to  adequately  re- 
quest the  fimds  to  fund  the  activities 
Iierf ormed  for  each  department  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  If  that  happened  we 
would  not  be  on  the  floor  here  today 
but  we  are.  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  exchange  I  have  had  with 
my  good  friend  and  again  I  honor  him 
for  the  way  he  has  handled  this  bilL 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  had  a 
colloquy  this  morning,  I  have  visited 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  he 
has  agreed  that  he  and  I  will  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  this  general  prob- 
lem of  putting  the  Coast  Guard  some- 
place. Right  now.  It  technically  comes 
under  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. That  Is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Coast  Guard 
become  a  recognized  member  of  the 
uniformed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  knows  I 
have  mixed  emotions  about  this 
amendment.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
always  supported  the  Coast  Guard.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  everyone 
ought  to  be  advised  that  we  are  about 
to  reduce  the  defense  budget  request 
by  nearly  $30  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  proposing 
to  fund  the  Coast  Guard  an  additional 
$300  million  when  they  should  be 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

We  are  funding  a  special  operations 
force,  unrequested  fimding  for  the 
Coast  Guard  and  reserve  forces,  a  drug 
enforcement  capability,  all  of  which 
are  noble  and  normally  supportable  ef- 
forts. 

D  1500 

However,  funding  was  not  requested 
by  the  administration.  I  do  not  think 
my  colleagues  were  listening  yesterday 
when  Senator  Nunn  and  I  explained 
how  many  programs  will  l>e  terminat- 
ed If  we  must  adhere  to  the  outlay 
ceilings  In  the  budget  resolution. 
There  Is  no  doubt  the  Coast  Gusird  is 
underfunded.  But  does  it  make  sense 
to  reduce  active  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  reduce  operations  and 
maintenance  and  terminate  programs 
In  the  defense  budget,  and  then  fimd 
an  admittedly  good  cause  but  one  that 
should  be  Included  In  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation? 

I  will  reluctantly  agree  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  some  as- 
surance that  this  will  be  funded  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  budget 
next  year. 

Mr.  Ntjnn.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I,  too,  have  the  same  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Chairman  Gold- 
water.  We  outlined  yesterday  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
made  a  very  lengthy  speech  here  early 
In  the  morning  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  about  the  very  serious  situa- 
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tion  we  have  with  the  defense  budget, 
not  Just  this  year,  but  particularly  in 
the  next  3  or  4  years. 

Starting  next  year,  the  squeeze  is 
going  to  be  beyond  what  most  people 
even  imagined.  I  do  not  believe  this 
has  soaked  through  to  the  people  in 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—they are  going  to  have  to  take 
budget  cuts  if  their  budget  Is  held  to 
sero  growth,  and  as  we  are  looking 
down  the  budget  line,  it  looks  like  all 
the  defense  budgets  are  going  to  be 
held  to  that  unless  something 
changes.  The  Navy  is  going  to  have  to 
take  cuts,  if  their  budget  is  held  to 
sero  growth,  of  $112  billion  less  than 
what  they  are  planning  right  now.  I  do 
not  think  the  Navy  understands  that. 

That  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  but  it  is  an  argument  for  the 
latter  point  made  by  Chairman  Qova- 
WATBB.  The  defense  budget  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  place  where  you  can 
get  help  for  many  other  agencies.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  case 
any  more  in  the  environment  we  are 
in.  We  are  going  to  have  the  defense 
budget  under  a  greater  squeeze  than 
any  other  part  of  the  overall  budget, 
in  my  view. 

I  hope  that  the  message  will  go 
through  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  next  year  we  need  this 
request  for  Coast  Guard  funding. 

I  am  very  much  for  adequate  Coast 
Guard  funding.  It  was  my  amendment 
that  we  have  called  the  posse  comita- 
tus  amendment  that  allows  the  mili- 
tary to  give  assistance  to  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pushed  on  this,  the 
Congressman  from  Florida,  Congress- 
man BmwriT,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Chilis,  they  have  all 
been  very  hard  pushers  for  this  overall 
concept  of  utilizing  the  military  in  an 
effective  way  for  drug  interdiction. 

The  way  that  we  have  arrived  at 
what  I  think  is  a  sensible  program, 
which  is  now  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  good,  is,  instead  of  giving 
the  military  the  power  to  arrest, 
which  causes  all  sorts  of  potential 
problems,  we  decided  to  put  the  Coast 
Guard  personnel  on  Navy  ships.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  expensive  proposition 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  They  have  a 
small  budget.  The  Navy  has  a  large 
budget. 

But  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  point 
that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have 
to  look  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  fund  this  adequately  and 
make  the  budget  requests,  because  the 
Navy  budget  is  going  to  be  under  more 
squeeze,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  coming 
years,  than  the  Coast  Guard  budget. 

So  I  agree  with  the  amendment.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  New  YoiiE  have  worked 
on  it  and  worked  on  this  overall  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  very  important  part  of 


our  drug  interdiction  efforts.  There 
are  other  duties  the  Coast  Guard  also 
performs,  as  well.  They  really  are  part 
of  the  military  in  wartime. 
Not  many  people  recognize  this,  but 

I  have  been  told— and  I  believe  this  is 
historically  correct— if  you  take  the 
percentage  of  casualties  in  World  War 

II  of  each  of  the  military  services— the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the 
liCarine  Corps— and  add  the  Coast 
Guard  in,  the  Coast  Guard  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  casualties  of  any 
branch  of  the  service  in  World  War  II. 
Of  course,  there  was  not  really  an  air 
force  during  that  period,  but  they  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  casualties 
because  they  were  performing  the 
most  hazardous  duties.  They  were 
landing  those  boats  where  they  were 
going  back  and  forth  under  fire  and 
they  took  a  tremendous  number  of 
casualties. 

So  they  are  trained  well.  They  are  a 
great  branch  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in 
wartime.  I  think  they  are  doing  noble 
work  in  drug  interdiction. 

But  we  must  warn  our  colleagues 
that  this  Navy  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  think,  has  to  be  a  temporary 
not  a  permanent  kind  of  proposition. 

Mr.  Btrd.  Mr.  President,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  I  was  the  principal  coauthor  of  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Stevens,  dated  September 
18. 1985.  and  signed  by  36  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
urging  that  funds  be  added  to  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  Coast 
Guard  military  equipment,  including 
several  C-130  aircraft. 

Subsequently,  the  committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Stevens,  added  $375 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1986  Navy 
appropriation  for  Coast  Guard  equip- 
ment, including  funds  for  several  C- 
130  aircraft,  parts  of  which  will  be  as- 
sembled in  the  Lockheed-Clarksburg 
plant  in  West  Virginia. 

Again,  with  the  strong  support  of 
Senator  Stevens,  the  conferees  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
provision  was  enacted  into  law  on  De- 
cember 19,  1985  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  continuing  resolution. 

The  amendment  now  being  proposed 
by  Senators  Stevens.  D'Aicato.  and 
myself  follows  up  on  the  above-men- 
tioned effort  during  fiscal  year  1986 
and  would  authorize  an  additional 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  n.S. 
Coast  Guard  inventories  as  well  as  op- 
erating funds  related  to  the  increased 
national  defense  readiness  of  the  n.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

The  amendment  would  also  facili- 
tate the  law  enforcement  f imctions  of 


the  Coast  Guard,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  dnig  interdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Itx.  D'Amato.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Stevens  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  making 
these  dollars  available  during  this  very 
difficult  time  and  also  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
GoLOWATER.  and  Senator  Nunn. 

I  think  we  move  in  a  very  positive 
step  and  positive  direction.  I  have 
heard  Senator  Nttnn's  admonitions 
about  the  future,  but  certainly  I  would 
like  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
support  in  the  law  enforcement  efforts 
in  terms  of  interdiction,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  drug  area. 

I  believe,  in  time,  the  actions  that 
the  Senate  undertook  last  year  and  we 
make  today  by  way  of  this  legislation 
will  have  some  very  meaningful  results 
in  drug  interdiction  efforts  and  really 
begin  to  put  the  muscle  in  what  here- 
tofore has  been  rhetoric  in  fighting 
for  that. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  commit- 
tee move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  NtJNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  D'Amato.  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Hbcht  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
been  a  real  leader  in  this  area.  Senator 
Chiles  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  really  taken  a  great  deal 
of  initiative  that  has  resulted  in  much 
improved  drug  enforcement  efforts. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  mayor  of 
New  York.  Mayor  Koch,  has  been  out- 
spoken in  this  area  and  has  been  a  real 
leader.  I  met  with  both  the  mayor  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  at 
least  one  occasion;  I  believe  two  occa- 
sions. I  would  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mayor  Koch  for  his 
concern  and  for  his  outspoken  support 
for  a  vigorous  drug  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Mayor  will  appreciate  that,  as  he 
has  been  very  active  in  this  effort  in 
moving  us  toward  this  historic  occa- 
sion. 

I  think  Senator  Wilson  would  like 
to  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  I  will  simply  say  that  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  initiative. 
If  there  are  no  other  Senators  desiring 
to  speak.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2565)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ISi.  Warner.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  C^HILEIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  re- 
luctantly to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  New  York,  not 
because  I  am  against  the  Coast  Guard, 
because  I  think  my  record  shows  that 
I  am  not.  I  suspect  that  there  is  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  who  has  tried  to  in- 
crease more  money  for  the  Coast 
Guard  than  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
On  at  least  two  occasions,  in  the  De- 
fense appropriations  crosswalk  money, 
we  have  taken  money  from  the  de- 
fense fimction  and  raised  the  Coast 
Guard  accoimt  in  many  instances. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
this  amendment  is  simply  an  account- 
ing change.  It  does  not  provide  or 
assure  the  Coast  Guard  any  other 
funds. 

We  are  talking  about  transferring 
$90  million  out  of  the  050  defense 
function  to  the  transportation  fimc- 
tion. In  the  transportation  function, 
that  money  could  be  spent  for  mass 
transit,  for  highways,  for  all  kinds  of 
things,  as  opposed  to  being  spent  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

If  you  look  at  what  we  tried  to  do  in 
the  function  for  transportation,  we  are 
$2.5  billion  more  than  we  were  last 
year,  and  we  are  talking  al>out  $90  mil- 
lion, so  that  the  Coast  Guard  can 
carry  out  its  mission— $90  million  out 
of  a  $29  billion  transportation  func- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sits  on 
that  subcommittee.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  LautenbergI  is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  and 
he  is  an  advocate  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  he  Is  always  trying  to  provide 
money  there. 

I  can  tell  you  that  $90  million  is  not 
going  to  make  or  break  anything.  But 
to  accomplish  this  accounting  change, 
the  amendment  takes  $28  million  more 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  out  of 
the  Defense  Department,  more  than  is 
needed  to  fund  the  change,  to  the 
Coast  Guard  operations  accoimt. 

More  than  that,  it  changes  the  over- 
all domestic-defense  spending  balance 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  revised 
budget  resolution. 

This  is  an  area  on  which  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  people  working.  A  lot  of 
people  have  had  their  input,  who  are 
supporting  this  budget,  and  have  said 
what  they  think  we  need  in  this  area. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  it  goes  to 
the  Coast  Guard;  no  assurance  that  we 
are  not  going  to  find  this  $90  million. 
If  we  find  it.  we  are  going  to  find  it  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  that  com- 


mittee to  see  whether  we  will  move 
some  money  aroimd. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  when  we  sit  down  to  make 
those  crosswalks  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  decide,  in  effect,  how 
the  accounts  will  be  set  and  what  they 
will  be. 

So  it  is  fine  to  come  in  here  and  say 
you  have  to  have  this  and  ask  what 
the  Coast  Guard  will  think.  It  will  not 
be  settled  by  this  amendment.  It  will 
be  settled  by  a  lot  of  votes  we  take. 

I  think  most  of  us  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  we  think 
about  the  Coast  Guard.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  would  not  push 
this  amendment,  because  it  is  no  guar- 
antee of  added  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  Just  changes  the  balance  of 
the  ratio  between  defense  and  domes- 
tic spending.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  a  proponent  of  our  budget,  but 
we  have  tried  to  set  a  ratio  there,  and 
we  think  that  ratio  is  Important. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  this  amendment  to  the  floor  and 
present  it  at  this  time  simply  because  I 
recall  the  battles  we  had  to  go 
through  in  terms  of  getting  the  $15 
million  necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  have  the  law  enforcement  detach- 
ments on  Navy  ships.  That  look  2 
years;  and  even  after  2  years,  we  had 
one  heck  of  a  time  and  battle  to  get 
those  moneys  guaranteed. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
could  respond  to  three  questions,  to 
see  if  we  could  establish  here  a 
method  by  which  these  funds  are 
made  available.  That  is  my  purpose. 

First,  could  the  chairman  give  us  a 
commitment  that  the  $90  million  of 
the  amount  provided  in  the  defense 
function  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's budget  resolution  will  be  cross- 
walked  to  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  provide  (a) 
the  $15  million  the  Coast  Guard  needs 
for  its  law  enforcement  detachment  on 
the  Navy  ships  and  (b)  the  $75  million 
it  needs  to  meet  its  military  readiness 
obligations? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  cannot  make  that 
commitment.  I  am  Just  one  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Our 
total  is  a  total  number,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  set  those 
crosswalks.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  sits  on  that  committee  and  has 
the  same  vote  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da has.  and  that  is  not  vote  each. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  get  the  commit- 
ment from  the  Senator,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  this  is  really  an  understanding 
and  he  would  work  for  this,  that  car- 
ries a  lot  of  weight,  not  only  on  this 
floor,  with  most  of  the  chairs  empty, 
but  with  all  our  colleagues.  Democrat 


and  Republican.  That  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

The  Senator  could  sar-  "Yes,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Coast  Guard  gets 
that  $1.96  billion.  We  will  crosswalk 
that  money  to  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee."  That  would  be  fine, 
and  I  would  sit  down.  I  would  take  it 
that  the  Senator  is  committed  to  that 
kind  of  action,  and  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  to  tell  him  that  I  will  do  my  best 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
try  and  see  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
adequate  resources. 

I  hope  the  record  I  have  over  the 
years  I  have  been  here  will  stand  for 
that  and  that  I  should  not  have  to 
make  a  specific  promise  to  keep  my 
word.  If  I  have  to  do  that,  to  show 
that  I  am  for  the  Coast  Guard,  then 
somehow  I  have  failed  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  around  here. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  has  not 
failed.  I  said  initially  that  the  Senator 
had  a  record  second  to  none  in  terms 
of  his  stewardship  as  it  related  to  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  last 
year,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Coast  Guard. 

But  let  me  refer  the  Senator  again 
to  pages  19496  through  19499  on 
August  6  of  last  year  when  we  ran  late 
into  the  evening  and  where  we  had 
some  extensive  remarks  tliat  were 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  then  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And  what 
Senator  Goldwater  said  was,  "I  would 
like  some  assurances  that  this  would 
be  funded  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  budget  next  year." 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned.  Here 
we  are  next  year,  and  here  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  for  that  cross- 
walk. 

There  was  another  Senator  who  is 
here  today  and  we  made  a  commit- 
ment to  him.  in  essence,  and  that  Is 
the  chairman  today  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  he  said  "I 
want  to  reemphasize  the  point  that  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  fund  this  adequately  and  make  the 
budget  requests." 

That  is  why  I  raise  this  issue,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  what  we  should 
do  then  is  have  an  up-or-down  vote  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 

have  the  $90  million.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  My  attempt  was  to 
avoid,  if  we  possibly  could,  the  prob- 
lem that  I  see  in  the  future,  and  that 
is  the  problem  of  where  the  $90  mil- 
lion will  come  from.  Do  we  crosswalk  it 
from  the  Defense  Department  in  lieu 
of  what  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
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aerious  conceniB  put  forth  by  our  col- 
leagues, RepubUeans  and  Democrats, 
who  said  last  year  in  a  bipartisan  way: 
Tea.  we  will  make  the  $90  million 
available  this  year.  But  look,  you  have 
to  fund  this  function  next  year  from 
Transportation. 

If  there  is  a  way  to  woik  this  out.  I 
want  to  work  it  out. 

When  Admiral  Yost  says  to  me  he 
feels  the  mission  would  be  impossi- 
ble  

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  am  trying  to  say  to 
my  friend  the  transportation  function 
is  up.  There  is  money  there  weU  above 
the  President's  money  and  that,  I 
think,  are  funds  we  can  handle. 

We  made  those  transfers  in  the  past 
aiKl  we  may  have  occasion  to  try  to 
make  those  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
thinte  this  is  an  amendment  we  should 
move  here.  It  does  not  assure  anything 
is  going  to  hi4>pen.  It  does  not  asstire 
this  money  wUl  be  spent  or  available 
for  the  Coast  Ouard.  It  does  change 
the  ratio  we  have  tried  to  put  In. 

I  think  everything  I  have  done 
q)eaks  for  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to 
help  the  Coast  Ouard  in  every  way  I 
can. 

I  hate  to  see  us  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  But  there  is  no  way  I 
can  give  the  Senator  an  assurance  that 
I  can  make  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee do  something.  I  am  not  going  to 
do  that.  I  am  going  to  give  my  best  ef- 
forts as  I  always  try  to  give  on  this, 
but  I  cannot  guarantee  something.  I 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
do  anything  other  than  to  enlist  a 
Idnd  of  good-faith  effort  that  I  know 
that  the  Senator,  when  he  gives  his 
commitment,  would  undertake.  I  un- 
derstand he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
that.  I  also  attempted  to  avoid  what  I 
would  think  would  be  a  counterpro- 
ductive situation  later  on  if  the  Coast 
Ouard  does  not  receive  the  funds.  Ad- 
miral Tost  obvloxisly  was  concerned  to 
the  point  of  testifying  before  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  there  was  some  $90 
million  less  than  what  was  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  minimum  functions. 

If  the  chairman  is  indicating  to  me 
that  the  Budget  Committee,  both  in 
his  role  as  chairman  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
that  we  would  seek  to  seek  full  fund- 
ing for  the  Coast  Guard,  that  he 
would  work  for  that,  then  I  have  no 
need  to  go  further,  and  this  has  been  a 
situation  that  had  been  pointed  out.  It 
is  not  a  question  the  Senator  has  to 
guarantee  the  results.  I  understand 
that,  but  If  he  is  committed  to  that 
full  fimding  at  last  year's  level,  that  is 
sufficient  for  this  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  The  Senator  has  my 
assurance  I  am  committed  to  my  best 
efforts  to  see  we  try  to  get  the  funding 
at  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  sufficient. 


If  I  might  appropriately  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  to  be  rescinded  with  my 
colleague  from  Florida  working  for 
that  full  funding  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  be  successful. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator 
make  a  unanimous  consent  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes.  I  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator  with- 
draw the  amendment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  asked  me  prior  to 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  D'Amato,  whether  we 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remaining  amendments, 
that  is  how  many  amendments  there 
are  and  who  the  principal  sponsors 
are. 

I  might  say  to  him  that  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  propose  such,  to  indicate 
to  the  majority  leader  the  names  of 
the  amendments,  subject  obviously  to 
the  Budget  Act  in  terms  of  their  ger- 
maneness so  that  we  might  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  but 
we  have  four  amendments.  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi  and  Senator  Stevens 
have  joined  together.  That  is  one.  Sen- 
ator Chafek  has  one.  That  is  two.  Sen- 
ator EvAKS  has  one.  That  is  three. 
Senator  Grasslet  Is  four.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Senator  Weicker,  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment,  speak  for  5  minutes,  and 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  offer  one  amendment, 
speak  for  5  minutes,  and  withdraw  it. 

Basically  in  terms  of  debate  and  pos- 
sible vote,  there  are  four,  and  I  have 
stated  them. 

If  the  majority  leader  would  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  them.  I  think 
we  are  prepared  to  agree. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Chiles,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments 
listed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking  manag- 
er of  the  resolution,  be  the  list  of 
amendments,  that  there  be  no  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  reso- 
lution, provided  that  the  Budget  Act 
points  of  order  shaU  remain  In  force. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  could  per- 
haps stack  at  least  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments so  that  Senators  might  be  able 
to  get  a  little  bite  to  eat  if  they  like. 
This  would  not  delay  action. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  certainly  suits  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  time  on  the 
amendments,  about  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  am  prepared  to 
ask  on  our  side  if  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
have  any  objection  to  a  request  where- 
by we  would  debate  his  amendment 
and  when  the  time  was  yielded  back, 
we  could  proceed  to  the  Chafee 
amendment.  We  would  not  vote  on 
Senator  Murkowski's  amendment 
until  the  debate  had  been  completed 
on  both  and  then  we  would  vote  first 
on  the  MurkOMTski  amendment  and 
then  on  the  Chafee  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  And  the  further 
pending  amendments  would  be  han- 
dled in  what  manner? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  are  only  two. 
Those  votes  would  not  be  stacked.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  look- 
ing for  30  to  40  minutes  for  Senators 
to  be  assiu-ed  there  would  be  no  votes 
so  that  yours  would  come  first  and 
then  Senator  Chafee's. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  name  added  to  the 
list  for  an  amendment.  If  I  might  need 
one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  would  be,  by 
unanimous  consent,  changing  the  pre- 
vious list  that  we  agreed  to  by  adding 
the  Chiles  amendment,  if  necessary, 
subject  to  the  same  Budget  Act  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  With  that.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  majority  leader  would 
propound  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest regarding  the  Murkowskl-Ste- 
vens  amendment  and  Senator  Chafee's 
amendment,  that  they  be  voted  on 
back  to  back  after  debate  had  been 
completed  and  time  yielded  back  on 
the  two,  we  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  Just  have  an  understanding 
that  we  would  try  to  do  that  without 
locking  that  into  place.  Conceivably, 
there  could  be  some  problem.  If  we 
could  just  have  an  understanding  that 
we  would  try  to  do  that  so  that  Sena- 
tors would  have,  say,  an  hour. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  fine  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  was 
attempting  to  accomplish  what  you 
had  requested,  but  the  latter  is  accept- 
able to  me. 


&lr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow  a 
substitution  so  that  Senator  Chari 
could  go  ahead  with  his  amendment  to 
be  followed  by  my  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  who  will  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  12 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
have  Just  been  discussing  this  request. 
I  think  he  is  prepared  to  have  it  put. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  considers  S.  12,  Calendar 
Order  No.  106,  the  new  GI  bill,  it  be 
under  the  following  time  limitation: 

That  no  amendment  be  in  order, 
except  for  the  committee-reported 
substitute;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion as  follows: 

One  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member.  Senator  Crahstoh 
and  Senator  Murkowski;  30  minutes 
for  Senator  Glenn  and  30  minutes  for 
Senator  Armstrong;  that  following 
the  expiration  or  yielding  back  of  time 
and  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
substitute,  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
and  laid  aside;  that  the  Senate  then 
Immediately  proceed  without  further 
debate  or  motion,  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1085,  Calendar  Order  No.  39, 
the  House  companion  bill,  and  that 
the  only  amendment  in  order  thereto 
be  the  text  of  S.  12.  as  amended,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  House  language; 
provided  that,  upon  adoption  of  the 
substitute,  the  Senate  then  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  final  passage  of  the 
bill  and  S.  12  then  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned; and  that  no  motions  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions  be  in 
order  in  relation  to  either  bill. 

Mr.  President,  provided  further  that 
no  budget  points  of  order  be  waived. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  understand,  just  for  the 
record,  it  would  be  the  Intent  of  the 
majority  leader  to  bring  this  bill  up 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  the  Senate  can 
complete  Its  action  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  tomorrow,  it  is 
conceivable  that  we  will  only  be  in  on 
Friday  for  statements,  introduction  of 
bills,  and  so  on,  and  we  would  not  have 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  if  we 
came  in.  Then,  on  Tuesday,  this  would 
be  the  matter  before  the  Senate  if  we 
can  finish  the  supplemental  tomorrow. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  reserve  the  right  to 
object  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  8. 12.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  for  eligibility  for  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, no  amendments  be  in  order,  except 
for  the  committee  reported  substitute  and 
that  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bUl,  with  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  with  30  minutes  each  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong). 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  expi- 
ration or  yielding  back  of  time  and  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  substitute,  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  and  then  laid  aside. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  then  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1085,  the  House  companion,  with  the 
only  amendment  in  order  thereto  to  be  the 
text  of  S.  12,  as  amended,  if  amended,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  House  language. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute,  the  Senate  then  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  that  S.  12  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motions  to  re- 
commit the  biU  with  instructions  be  in  order 
In  relation  to  either  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  Budget  Act 
points  of  order  be  waived.  (May  6, 1987) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  not  ob- 
jecting, and  also  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  courtesy. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDOEn* 
RESOLUTION-1988 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
AKKKDMnrr  no.  iss 
(Purpose:  To  restore  funding  for  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatee),  for  himself,  Mr.  Dukknberger,  and 
Mr.  Hexmz,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 189  to  the  Chiles  amendment  num- 
bered 174. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $2,000,000,000. 


On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3S 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  1,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  27 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  aa  line  33 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  34 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  11 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  12 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  21 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  22 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $955,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  37 
by  $1,010,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  38 
by  $1,105,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  45 
by  $1,100,000,000.  

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  46 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  47 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
27  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
29  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
40  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
42  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $45,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $90,000,000. 
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On  PMB  IT.  deeraMe  the  amount  on  line 
ST  by  $95,000,000. 

On  pMe  17.  decreue  the  amount  on  line 
W  toy  $100,000,000. 

On  PMC  3$.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  line  43  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  iMtfe  as.  Increaae  the  first  amount  on 
line  SI  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  51  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line 
53  by  $1^00.000.000. 

On  page  29.  increaae  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pagie  92,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  40  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  pace  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
48  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  49  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  49  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
50  by  $1,300,000,000. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  to  restore  $1  billion 
to  the  Medicare  Program  and  to  add 
$1  billion  to  the  Medicaid  Program. 
The  budget  resolution,  as  amended  by 
the  Chiles  substitute,  calls  for  $3  bil- 
lion in  savings  from  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1988.  My  amend- 
ment would  restore  $1  billion— result- 
ing in  total  Medicare  savings  of  $2  bU- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  budget 
resolution  also  assumes  only  a  $200 
million  spending  increase  in  the  Med- 
icaid Program  for  fiscal  year  1988.  My 
amendment  proposes  to  add  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  to  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1988— resulting  in  a  total  of 
$1.2  additional  available  for  the  Medic- 
aid Program  next  year.  This  increase 
will  have  impact  on  outlays  for  future 
years  of  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $1.3 
billkHi  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
give  us  the  chance  to  look  at  health 
care  differently.  Like  education,  good 
health  care  is  an  investment  in  our 
most  critical  national  resource:  people. 
It  is  time  that  we  gave  health  care  the 
same  high  priority  in  the  budget  that 
we  give  it  in  our  rhetoric. 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  Medicare 
Program  has  borne  the  bnmt  of  Con- 
gress' efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  In  just  5  years'  time,  this  pro- 
gram has  contributed  $30  billion 
toward  savings  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Each  year,  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  Jiirisdiction  over  this  pro- 
gram, has  restricted  the  funds  for  re- 
imbursement of  hospitals,  physicians, 
and  other  health  care  providers.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  concern  about 
the  quality  of  care  provided  by  these 
individuals  and  institutions  has  in- 
creased. 

We  can  mly  do  so  much  so  fast 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  care 
provided  and  Medicare  beneficiaries' 
access  to  that  care.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion's assumption  that  the  $3  billion  in 
Medicare  cuts  will  not  affect  benefici- 
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arles  is  highly  questionable.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  decrease  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment, quality  and  access  wlU  be  ad- 
versely affected.  These  cuts  will  have 
an  impact  on  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  much  like  the 
farmer  who  each  day  gave  his  horse 
one  less  straw  of  hay.  and  the  horse 
went  along  very  nicely.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  when  he  finally  got  the  horse 
down  to  three  straws,  unfortunately 
the  horse  died.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  if  we  continue  to  make 
these  cuts  in  Medicare. 

Further,  if  we  are  truly  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  shortfalls  of  Medicare 
benefits  by  improving  home  health 
care,  covering  prescription  drugs  and 
mental  health  benefits,  and  providing 
for  catastrophic  health  care  benefits 
such  as  long-term  care  and  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  we  must  be  willing  to  put 
the  resources  into  the  program  to  pay 
for  filling  the  gaps. 

My  amendment  restores  $1  billion  to 
Medicare  in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  will 
give  us  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  our  actions  over  the  past  5 
years  and  will  give  us  the  chance  to 
explore  future  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  may  also  give  us  some  room 
to  provide  the  elderly  with  some  true 
catastrophic  health  care  assistance. 

My  amendment  will  also  add  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  Medicaid  Program  to  ad- 
dress at  least  some  of  the  unmet 
health  care  needs  of  the  low-income 
elderly,  the  disabled  and  individuals 
under  the  age  of  65. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  The 
number  of  Individuals  below  the  age  of 
65  without  any  form  of  health  insur- 
ance in  our  Nation  during  any  time  of 
the  year  is  37  million  people:  37  mil- 
lion people  out  of  about  230  million 
people  in  our  country  are  without  any 
health  insurance.  I  am  Just  talking 
about  those  below  65. 

What  about  the  yoimg  people?  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1985  the  number  of 
uninsured  children  grew  by  14  percent. 
In  the  35  years  between  1950  and  1985, 
U.S.  infant  mortality  ranking  fell  from 
sixth  place  among  20  other  industrial 
nations  to  last  in  infant  mortality. 
Infant  mortality  and  low-birth  rate 
among  babies  are  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing problems  facing  our  country. 
Eleven  babies  die  in  our  coimtry  of 
every  thousand  infants  bom. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  young 
people  without  any  health  care  insur- 
ance live  in  families  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  Another  one- 
third  live  in  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween 100  and  200  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level.  There  are  other  individuals 
who  even  though  they  can  afford  to 
buy  the  insiu-ance  cannot  get  it.  Why? 
Because  they  have  what  is  known  as  a 
preexisting  condition.  They  have 
something,  some  sickness,  previously 
they  have  had  or  some  illness  that  the 
private  insurance  will  not  give  them 
coverage  for. 


There  are  individuals  with  chronic 
Illnesses  who  exhaust  their  private 
health  care  insurance  and  have  no- 
where to  go  but  into  poverty  to  qualify 
for  Medicaid  benefits. 

We  can  think  of  those  families  with 
chronically  ill  children  that  fall  into 
that  category.  For  those  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  such  as  the  mental- 
ly retarded  or  individuals  who  have 
cerebral  p^y,  the  Medicaid  Program 
is  falling  far  short  of  providing  serv- 
ices designed  to  help  them  obtain  inde- 
pendence and  dignity. 

They  are  being  forced  to  live  away 
from  their  families  in  institutions  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  home  health 
care.  I  have  introduced  legislation,  or 
will  very  shortly,  and  have  introduced 
it  in  the  past  year,  the  community  and 
family  living  amendments,  to  make 
these  changes  so  that  through  the 
Medicaid  Program  those  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  can  remain  at  home 
instead  of  being  sent  off  to  institu- 
tions. 

For  the  low-income  elderly  who 
cannot  afford  to  supplement  their 
Medicare  insurance  with  private 
health  care  insurance  known  as  Medi- 
gap,  the  Medicaid  Program  in  many 
States  is  not  responding.  Listen  to 
these  statistics:  Probably  one-half  of 
all  nursing  home  payments— that  is 
the  payments  in  nursing  homes— are 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  from  the 
elderly.  And  almost  one-half  of  the 
rest  are  paid  by  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. Approximately  one-half  of  all 
Medicaid  recipients  were  not  initially 
poor  when  they  went  into  nursing 
homes.  But  they  have  spent  their  way 
down.  In  other  words,  they  spent  their 
assets  in  order  to  cover  the  long-term 
care.  Now  they  are  on  Medicaid. 

What  are  we  looking  for?  We  are 
looking  for  improvements  in  the  Med- 
icaid Program. 

Catastrophic  health  care  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  elderly; 

Better  and  more  widespread  home 
and  community-based  services  for  the 
elderly,  but  also  for  the  disabled— such 
as  my  legislation  to  reform  the  Medic- 
aid Program,  the  community  and 
family  living  amendments; 
Alleviating  spousal  impoverishment; 
Expanding  Medicaid  coverage  for 
poor  and  near-poor  children  as  well  as 
infants— one  piece  of  my  MedAmerica 
proposal; 

Improving  the  quality  of  care  in 
nursing  homes  and  home  health  care 
&£r6i!icics' 

Helping  the  low-income  elderly  with 
prescription  drugs  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  health  care  expenses; 

Providing  access  to  health  care  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  imable  to  purchase 
insurance  from  the  private  sector 
health  care  insiu^uice  companies. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  with  the 
Medicare  Program?  To  help  rural  hos- 
pitals, to  ensiu*e  that  hospitals  receive 


enough  of  an  Increase  in  their  DRO 
rates  to  meet  expenses,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  services  received  in  hospitals 
and  by  physicians  and  other  health 
care  providers,  avoid  including  radiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  in  the  DRO  pay- 
ment system,  and  more  and  better 
widespread  health  care  for  the  elderly 
through  the  Medicare  Program. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  made  a  decision.  Are  we  going 
to  allocate  the  necessary  resources  to 
provide  appropriate  high-quality 
health  care  services  or  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  con- 
cept and  avoid  making  the  commit- 
ment? 

My  amendment  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  substantial 
strides  forward  in  both  Medicaid  cov- 
erage and  Improved  Medicare  for  our 
citizens. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  Join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  those  agencies  that  are  sup- 
portive of  this  with  a  letter  from  the 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  included  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AnxL  29. 1987. 
Hon.  John  Chatee, 
V.S.  Senate,  Waihington.  DC.  20S10 

Dkar  Skhator  Chafkc  The  Consortium 
for  Citizens  with  Developmental  Disabilities 
(CCDD)  is  the  major  national  coalition  of 
organizations  representing  the  36  million 
Americans  with  ment&l  and  physical  disabil- 
ities. The  development  of  the  FY  1988  Fed- 
eral Budget  is  of  great  Interest  to  this  seg- 
ment of  our  citizenry  since  many  people 
with  disabilities  receive  and  are  dependent 
on  benefits  and  services  financed  by  the 
Federal  CSovemment. 

The  CCDD  is  strongly  supportive  of  three 
amendments  expected  to  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  week  during  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 

One  amendment,  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  Senators  Boilings  and  Danforth  and  has 
broad  bi-partisan  support,  would  provide  ex- 
panded funding  to  several  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  particularly  the  newly  enacted  Early 
Intervention  Program  designed  to  serve  in- 
fants and  toddlers  with  disabilities  from 
birth.  The  amendment  would  also  help  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents receive  remedial  instruction. 

The  second  amendment,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Welcker,  Inouye  and 
Heinz  would  provide  the  funding  necessary 
to  maintain  the  current  service  level  in  bio- 
medical research  and  to  expand  AH^S-relat- 
ed  research.  This  amendment  would  also 
enable  limited  expansion  of  Medicaid  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  who  are  disabled  or  elderly. 
This  initiative  is  tied  directly  to  enactment 
of  a  catastrophic  health  plan. 

The  third  amendment,  which  is  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Chafee,  would  provide  the 
funding  necessary  to  expand  access  to 
health  care  In  this  country  through  the 
medicaid  system  and  address  several  issues 
associated  with  long-term  care  for  people 
with  developmental  disabilities.  People  with 


disabilltlefl  and  their  families  are  often 
faced  with  huge  catastrophic  health  care 
bills  and  must  be  relieved  of  theae  Incredible 
financial  burdens. 

The  CCDD  again  strongly  encourages  you 
to  support  theae  amendments  during  consid- 
eration on  the  Budget  Resolution.  Passage 
of  these  amendments  would  provide  Con- 
gress greater  leverage  to  address  these  prob- 
lems of  critical  importance  to  Americans 
with  disabilities  or  serious  health  condi- 
tions. Services  to  many  citizens  with  disabil- 
ities hang  in  the  balance. 
Sincerely, 
American  Association  of  University  Af- 
filiated Programs.  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearlng   Association,    Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  Rehabili- 
tation Facility  Personnel,  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens.  Child  Welfare 
League    of    America.    Conference    of 
Educational    Administrators    Serving 
the  Deaf,  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  Council  of  Organi- 
zational    Representatives,     Epilepsy 
Foundation      of     America,      Mental 
Health  Law  Project,  National  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  m.  National  Associa- 
tion   of    Developmental    Disabilities 
Councils,  National  Association  of  Pri- 
vate   Residential    Facilities    for    the 
Mentally  Retarded,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Protection  and  Advocacy  Sys- 
tems. National  Association  of  Reha- 
bilitation Professionals  in  the  Private 
Sector,  National  Coimcil  on  Rehabili- 
tation    Education.     National     Head 
Injury  Foundation.  National  Mental 
Health  Association.  National  Rehabili- 
tation   Association,    United    Cerebral 
Palsy  Association.  Inc. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor DtTRXHBERGER  Is  a  consponsor  of 
this  amendment  as  is  Senator  Hcniz. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left.  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Chafee  amendment  and 
I  rise  as  well  to  voice  concern  about 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  quality 
health  care  that  is  reflected  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  is  before  us.  I 
think  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  program  cuts 
have  to  be  a  part  of  the  majority 
budget.  I  do  not  think  most  of  us  want 
to  see  that.  Although,  like  I  am  sure 
most  people  in  this  Chamber,  I  am 
dedicated  to  freeing  the  American 
people  from  the  crippling  weight  of 
the  very  difficult  and  unwieldy  deficit, 
I  want  to  caution  my  colleagues  from 
taking  actions  which  are  ultimately 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  when 
it  comes  to  the  most  pressing  health 
care  problems  facing  this  Nation. 

We  can  start  by  carefuUy  examining 
our  treatment  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Senator  Chatee's  program,  of 
course,  deals  with  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  It  is  true  that  in  the  two 
decades  since  the  creation  of  Medi- 


care, we  have  witnessed  some  great 
strides  in  the  financial  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  elderly  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  miracles  of  Medicare  atul 
the  securities  of  our  social  programs 
were  not  pulled  out  of  the  magician's 
hat.  They  were  built  with  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
investing  those  dollars  in  programs 
that  benefit  us  all. 

To  take  pride  in  our  successes  is  Jus- 
tified, but  not  as  an  excuse  tc-  iall  back 
in  our  efforts. 

So  we  should  not  nlckel-and-dlme 
our  achievements  to  death.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  $3  billion  or  so  cut  for  Medicare  on 
rural  hospitals.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  providers  have  made  hefty  prof- 
its under  Medicare's  DRG  system,  a 
number  of  smaller  rural  hospitals  are 
simply  unable  to  vaaks  ends  meet  with 
their  current  reimbursement  rates. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joining  with 
others  in  an  amendment  to  take  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  rural  hos- 
pitals in  making  changes  to  the  Medi- 
care Program  for  1988.  This  amend- 
ment will  make  it  possible  to  adopt  the 
so-called  Grassley  amendment  when 
we  get  around  to  it  in  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Chafee 
amendment  does  is  it  adds  to  Medicare 
$1  billion.  I  would  argue  that  this  can 
be  paid  for  in  significant  part  by  re- 
ducing the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
waste  that  exists  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

Two  efficiencies  that  have  already 
been  enacted  are  the  pacemaker  regis- 
try and  second  surgical  opinion  pro- 
grams. Both  would  save  lives  and  en- 
hance troality  of  care.  Neither  have 
been  fully  implemented  yet.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  also  loses  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  because  it  fails  to 
collect  on  the  warranties  from  failed 
pacemakers.  Later  this  month  I  intend 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire manufacturers  to  ante  up  on 
warranties,  a  step  we  should  take  with- 
out delay,  and  one  which  will  restore 
millions  to  the  Medicare  Program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
ways  this  body  can  reaffirm  its  com- 
mitment to  health  care  in  this  budget. 
Catastrophic  health  care  coverage  for 
America's  aged  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
original  Chiles  budget  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  protect  seniors  against  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  acute  illnesses  and  al- 
lowed $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  this  purpose.  Out  of  concern  that 
this  would  have  tied  the  hands  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  Joined  with  Sen- 
ator ElKNNZDY  and  others  in  proposing 
an  amendment  to  lift  this  cap.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Chilks  for  incorporat- 
ing this  change  into  his  package. 

This  change  will  allow  us  to  go 
beyond     the     President's     proposal. 
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vtalch  falls  short  of  Justifying  Its  cost 
In  three  significant  ways.  First,  the 
President's  plan  requires  that  all  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  q>end  at  least 
$2,000  out  of  their  own  pockets  before 
coverage  kicks  in.  a  potential  hardship 
for  millions  living  cm  limited,  fixed  in- 
OHnes.  Second,  it  covers  only  cata- 
strophic ho«>ital  costs.  Yet  $8  out  of 
every  $10  spent  each  year  on  cata- 
strophic health  expenses  are  spent 
outside  the  hospital,  on  nursing  home 
or  home  health  expenses.  Finally,  by 
ignoring  the  costs  of  a  long-term 
chronic  illness,  the  President's  propos- 
al resembles  a  hospital  gown.  It  does  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  covering  in  front, 
but  leaves  us  exposed  where  we  are 
most  vulnerable. 

There  is  considerable  support  in  this 
body  and  in  the  House  to  improve  on 
the  President's  basic  plan.  Any  im- 
provement, though,  will  require  some 
increase  in  expenditures  and  offsetting 
revenues.  The  agreement  we  have 
reached  to  lift  the  cap  wlU  allow  the 
f^oance  CcHnmlttee  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  catastrophic  health 
plan— which  I  understand  Senator 
Bkhtsbi  has  already  done — with  the 
caveat  that  we  raise  the  revenues  nec- 
essary to  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  fancy 
gimickry  here;  no  conjuring  or  jug- 
gling, no  smoke  and  mirrors.  We 
wanted  some  flexibility— and  we 
wanted  it  without  adding  to  the  defi- 
cit. I  applaud  Senator  Chiles  for  his 
willingness  to  accommodate  this 
change. 

We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  fall 
short  in  protecting  the  lowest  income 
aged  from  health  care  costs.  We  need 
to  correct  a  long-standing  glitch  in  the 
Medicaid  Program  which  leaves  at 
least  1  million  of  the  poorest  aged 
from  gaining  access  to  needed  health 
care.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "poverty"  is  defined  as  an 
income  of  $430  or  less  per  month.  But 
to  qualify  for  Medicaid,  an  individual 
must  have  a  monthly  income  that  does 
not  exceed  $368— substantially  below 
the  poverty  line.  In  other  States  the 
disparity  between  Medicaid  eligibility 
and  poverty  is  even  worse.  I  have  been 
informed  by  my  colleagues  that  by 
agreeing  to  lift  the  cap  on  catastroph- 
ic the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  allowed  us  to  make  this  im- 
portant correction  in  Medicaid.  The 
Outf ee  amendment  would  allow  us  to 
improve  Medicaid  benefits  for  the 
poor  by  $1  billion  is  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  catastroph- 
ic package  should  allow  us  to  address  a 
problem  with  Medicaid  that  forces  the 
spouse  of  an  elderly  nursing  home 
resident  into  abject  poverty.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  plight  of  these 
spouses  is  already  difficult  enough 
without  Government  squeezing  the 
last  dime  out  of  them  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  their  loved  one.  By  allowing 
the  spouse  living  in  the  community  to 
keep  a  little  more  income  we  not  only 


improve  the  quality  of  life,  but  prove 
that  cost  consciousness  and  public  con- 
sciousness are  not  mutually  exclusive 
terms. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  me 
is  the  epidemic  of  AIDS.  This  great 
body  must  recognize  the  severity  of 
the  AIDS  problem  and  move  in  an  im- 
portant way  toward  solving  it.  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Chxlks  for  allow- 
ing an  increase  in  the  budget  author- 
ity for  AIDS  research  and  education 
by  $400  million.  By  this  action,  the 
budget  resolution  approaches  the  half- 
way point  in  fimding  recommended  by 
the  recent  Institute  of  Medicine  study, 
which  argues  for  a  substantial  Federal 
commitment  toward  a  $2  billion 
annual  expenditure  by  1991.  In  addi- 
tion this  money  for  AIDS  research,  we 
should  also  rededicate  ourselves  to 
support  other  research  projects  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— for  crit- 
ical research  on  such  crippling  dis- 
eases as  Alzheimer's— and  for  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Program, 
which  received  a  new  authorization 
last  year  of  $75  million. 

The  big  question  for  many  Senators 
is:  how  to  pay  for  these  improve- 
ments? One  option  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  tax  on  the  single  largest 
cause  of  catastrophic  health  ex- 
penses—cigarettes. A  recent  study  esti- 
mates the  health-related  costs  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  to  have  been  at  least 
$53.7  billion  in  1984,  with  about  $13 
billion  of  the  total  for  persons  65  and 
over.  Adding  a  dime  to  the  cigarette 
tax  would  bring  in  approximately  $2 
billion  per  year,  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  catastrophic  proposal  and  the 
Medicaid  expansions. 

To  sum  up,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution  responsive  to 
the  real  health  needs  facing  this 
Nation.  By  increasing  our  commitment 
to  the  elderly  poor  and  those  suffering 
from  AIE>S  we  take  a  significant  step 
toward  a  healthier  future. 

Mr.  CHAPEIE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  in  opposition. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
remaining  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  so  far  about 
how  much  was  going  to  be  added  to 
Medicare  and  how  much  was  going  to 
be  added  to  Medicaid  from  both  speak- 
ers, but  I  have  heard  very  little  about 
how  the  money  gets  added.  As  I  look 
at  the  bottom  line,  I  see  we  are  talking 
about  adding  revenue  to  pay  for  it.  We 
are  talking  about  $2  billion  in  1988, 
$1.1  biUlon  in  1989,  $1.2  billion  in  1990, 
and  $1.3  billion  in  1991.  That  is  $5.6 
billion  more  in  taxes. 


It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this 
amendment  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  has  argued  persua- 
sively for  this  but  has  been  voting 
against  all  of  the  proposals  we  have 
had.  Those  proposals,  of  course,  would 
have  tried  to  reduce  the  Medicare  sav- 
ings certainly  well  below  what  the 
President's  budget  was.  well  below 
what  a  sequester  would  be,  and  well 
below  what  could  be  done  without  put- 
ting anything  on  the  beneficiaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  res- 
olution we  have  before  us  now,  con- 
tains the  sense-of-the-Senate  language 
that  all  these  savings  would  have  to  be 
made  without  touching  providers.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  said  he  feels  those  savings 
can  be  made  without  coming  off  the 
beneficiaries. 

We  know  we  have  already  reduced 
the  savings  originally  reported  out  by 
the  committee  by  $1.2  billion  over  4 
years,  and  we  have  added  back  $300 
million  in  each  year. 

We  do  not  deny  these  savings  are 
tough,  but  they  can  be  achieved  with- 
out increasing  beneficiary  premiums 
or  copayments  and  deductibles.  There 
are  certainly  several  options  available 
to  achieve  these  savings  through  con- 
tinued restraint  on  inflation  in  pay- 
ments to  providers. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, if  he  says  these  savings  can  be 
made  without  reducing  waste,  I  am  for 
that  and  the  Finance  Committee  can 
do  that  without  having  this  marked, 
which  adds  reconciled  taxes  that  will 
have  to  be  added  on,  $2  billion  in  the 
first  year. 

It  is  interesting  because  what  we 
hear  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  is  that  there  are  too  many  taxes, 
that  we  cannot  carry  it  because  of 
these  taxes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  debate  Senator  Chafee's  amend- 
ment with  him  but  it  is  Senator 
Chatee's  amendment.  I  appreciate  his 
references  to  me.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  debate  Senator  Chafee's  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the 
Senator  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  opportunity,  too. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
makes  a  more  attractive  target  for  me 
because  he  has  voted  "no"  on  all  of 
these  things  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  at  least  cast  a  vote 
for  the  Chiles  proposition.  So  he  does 
not  quite  lend  himself  to  all  the  points 
that  I  might  be  able  to  draw  upon. 

We  are  talking  about  resolution 
before  is  the  catastrophic  initiative, 
the  resolution  having  been  amended 
to  take  out  the  so-called  ceilings  or 
caps  on  catastrophic  insurance.  No 
amendment  to  increase  funding  for 


catastrophic  insurance  for  low-income 
elderly  is  necessary.  All  of  that  room  is 
there  now  in  the  resolution  as  it  sits 
before  us.  We  do  not  have  to  do  that. 
Under  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stands,  the  Finance  Committee  can 
put  whatever  it  wants  to  into  the  cata- 
strophic package  and  as  long  as  the 
total  bill  is  deficit  neutral  it  would  be 
within  the  budget  resolution  already. 
The  Finance  Committee  can  pay  for 
additional  Medicaid  benefits  in  any 
way  they  see  fit. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
suggested  that  we  can  do  that  by  shav- 
ing some  cost  and  being  more  efficient. 
I  think  that  is  true.  Senator  Chafee  is 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  he  could  be  working  in  that 
regard. 

So  what  we  have  here  Is  a  tax  and 
spend  amendment.  The  only  real 
effect  it  will  have  is  that  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. It  would  make  no  difference 
what  happens  in  Medicaid  or  Medi- 
care, or  in  any  catastrophic  insurance 
proposal. 

The  other  thing  I  would  point  out  to 
the  body  is  the  House  has  savings 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  Senate 
has.  We  are  going  to  conference  with 
the  House.  We  will  have  to  adjust 
some  of  those  differences.  We  know 
we  will  lose  additional  parts  of  our  sav- 
ings when  we  do  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  what  we 
are  now  spending  for  Medicare,  we  can 
say  that  the  Finance  Committee  ought 
to  make  some  savings  in  those  pro- 
grams. We  know  they  are  ready  to 
change  a  part  of  the  way  reimburse- 
ment is  made  to  hospitals.  We  know 
that  there  will  be  some  further  change 
in  how  reimbiu'sement  is  made  to  doc- 
tors. 

There  was  a  proposal  to  base  hospi- 
tal physicians  under  DRG's.  They  re- 
sisted that,  but  they  said.  "We  are 
ready  to  take  some  savings,  but  we 
think  it  should  be  done  under  some 
different  propositions  rather  than  the 
way  it  is  set." 

I  think  that  would  make  sense,  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  a  different  way. 

Knowing  those  things,  there  is  no 
reason  we  should  come  here  tonight 
and  attempt  to  amend  this  package  by 
adding  this  amount  of  revenues  to  it, 
and  I  hope  we  will  resist  the  effort. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  opponents  have 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  IVz  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  ranking  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  want  to  share 
my  concern  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  fimctions  of 


this  budget.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  in  bringing  attention  to  this  im- 
portant issue. 

In  1981,  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  faced  with  a  despar- 
ate  situation,  namely  the  imminent 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medicare  tnist 
fimd.  Well,  we  went  to  work  on  doing 
something  most  people  thought  was 
impossible:  create  a  better  health  pro- 
gram which  cost  less.  In  terms  of  both 
access  and  quality,  I  believe  great 
strides  have  been  made  which  make 
Americans  healthier  and  point  us 
toward  a  health  future  which  is  even 
fairer,  more  compassionate  and  more 
efficient.  And  in  the  process,  we  saved 
the  American  taxpayer  $40  billion.  We 
have  carefully  maintained  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  quality  of  care 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  keeping 
faith  with  those  who  pay  the  bills. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  what  can 
be  done. 

Looking  first  at  the  administration 
budget,  $5  billion  was  cut  from  Medi- 
care. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  re- 
turned $2  billion  of  that.  At  first 
glance  that  does  not  look  like  a  serious 
cut,  especially  for  the  group  that 
found  $40  billion.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  I  are  here  to 
say  that  any  further  cut  in  this  func- 
tion Jeopardizes  a  Federal  program 
which  is  vital  to  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  first  argimient  made  is  that 
these  cuts  deal  only  with  providers 
and  not  beneficiaries.  That  is  like 
saying  you  do  not  affect  the  people  in 
the  car  by  taking  off  one  of  the  tires. 
The  health  care  industry  cannot 
absorb  cuts  forever  without  affecting 
the  care  of  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  second  argument  is  that  near 
"baseline"  funding  is  sufficient.  This 
ignores  the  growing  needs  in  these 
programs  which  we  must  address  this 
year.  We  have  a  rapidly  aging  popula- 
tion. We  are  embarking  on  a  historic 
catastrophic  insurance  program.  We 
have  37  million  Americans  who  are  un- 
insured and  unprotected  against  even 
the  most  routine  medical  need. 

But  the  most  glaring  oversight  of 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion is  the  way  it  ignores  the  critical 
plight  of  this  Nation's  rural  hospitals. 
The  Senate  has  already  agreed  to  the 
Grassley  amendment  which  highlight- 
ed this  serious  need,  and  the  same  ar- 
guments are  germane  to  this  debate. 
•  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Small/Rural  Hospitals  of  the  Minne- 
sota Hospital  Association,  and  two 
other  important  studies  on  this  ques- 
tion, appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  will  siunmarize  their 
contents  for  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Task  Forcb  oh  Small  Rukal  Hospitals 
I.  nrtaoDucnoH 
Statement  a!  Prablem 
Many  of  Minnesota's  small,  rural  hospi- 
tals face  severe  financial  difficulties  that 
may  result  In  more  hospital  closures  In  the 
not-too-distant  future.  The  major  reasons 
commonly  cited  for  the  overall  decline  In 
small,  rural  hospitals'  financial  health  are 
the  new  reimbursement  policies  of  Medicare 
and  other  payers  and  the  corresponding 
movement  toward  less  expensive  outpatient 
services.  These  two  profound  changes,  af- 
fecting how  to  deliver  and  pay  for  health 
care,  have  resulted  in  significant  reductions 
in  inpatient  hospital  utilization,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  admissions  and  in 
the  length-of-stay.  For  Minnesota's  rural 
hospitals  with  less  than  50  beds,  the  average 
occupancy  rate  has  plummeted  to  34  per- 
cent and  the  average  length  of  stay  has 
shrunk  to  five  days.' 

Medicare  represents  more  than  50  percent 
of  hospital  revenues  for  most  small,  rural 
hospitals  and  so  these  hospitals  are  particu- 
larly affected  by  the  payment  differential 
under  Medicare's  Prospective  Pricing 
System  (PPS).  Medicare's  practice  of  paying 
rural  hospitals  less  than  urban  hospitals  for 
the  same  procedure  simply  because  of  a  hos- 
pital's geographic  location  plays  a  major 
part  in  contributing  to  the  financial  stress 
of  rural  hospitals.  Hospitals  located  just 
outside  of  one  of  Medicare's  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (MSA)  boundaries  receive 
significantly  less  payment  from  Medicare  al- 
though their  costs  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  close-by  urban  hospitals.  This  kind  of 
payment  disparity  under  Medicare,  coupled 
with  the  growing  discounts  demanded  by 
Medical  Assistance/General  Assistance 
Medical  Care  (MA/GAMC)  and  private 
payers,  seriously  imdermlnes  the  ability  of 
rural  hospitals  to  compete  In  the  market- 
place and  threatens  their  continued  exist- 
ence. 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  plight  of  small, 
rural  hospitals  is  the  greater  reliance  on 
outpatient  health  care  services.  For  the 
most  part,  rural  hospitals,  like  their  urban 
counterparts,  have  adapted  to  this  change 
by  diversifying  Into  such  areas  as  home 
health  care,  hospice  care,  and  other  health 
care  services.  However,  even  the  most  so- 
phisticated outpatient  diversification  effort 
by  rural  hospitals  cannot  offset  the  severe 
revenue  losses  that  have  resulted  from  the 
dramatic  decreases  in  inpatient  volume. 

The  combination  of  these  two  forces— new 
reimbursement  policies  and  the  decline  in 
inpatient  utilization— has  so  strained  the  fi- 
nancial underpinnings  of  many  rural  hospi- 
tals in  Minnesota  that  talk  of  hospital  clo- 
sures is  not  uncommon. 

It  U  no  longer  unheard  of  for  small,  rural 
hospital  administrators  and  their  communi- 
ty's leaders  to  discuss  the  potential  Impact 
on  the  community  if  the  hospital  closed.  In 
terms  of  jobs  lost  and  the  public's  access  to 
health  care.  These  same  conversations,  how- 
ever, usually  include  a  discussion  of  how  to 
improve  the  finances  of  the  hospital  so  that 
it  can  remain  open  and  continue  to  meet  the 
conununity's  health  care  needs.  Solutions  to 
the  financial  crisis  faced  by  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals typically  involve  public  policy  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  addressed  by  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature. 

Chargt  of  MHA  's  Task  Force  on  Small, 
Rural  Hospitals 
To  affect  change  in  Congress  and  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature,  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
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Aaodfttkm  (MHA)  esUbllsbed  a  Tuk  Force 
on  SbmII.  Rural  Hoapltala  in  1M6.  The  Taak 
Foroe  was  a*ed  to  Identify  the  key  ele- 
menU  contifbuUnc  to  the  plight  of  small. 
rural  iMMpttala  in  BflnneaoU  and.  baaed  on 
ttieae  f!ffi**T.  make  recommendations  to 
the  MHA  Board  of  Trusteea  for  further  leg- 
islathre  and/or  reculatory  action. 

The  Task  Foroe.  conslattng  of  nine  hospi- 
tal adminlstraton  and  one  urban  hospital 
administrator,  convened  in  the  fall  of  1986 
and  agreed  to  the  following  charge: 

To  collect  and  analyae  data  regarding  the 
inequltiea  of  FF8.  homital  occupancy 
trends,  and  hospital  profit  margins; 

To  collect  and  analyae  data  demonstrating 
the  widening  gap  between  MA/OAMC  pay- 
ment levels  and  actual  hospital  costs  and  to 
gather  information  on  catastrophic  revenue 
kMses  from  outllner  cases: 

TO  t4ifnM^  puldlc/private  incentives  to 
promote  collabormtive  efforts  among  rural 
providers: 

TO  explore  alternative  funding  proposals. 
SUA  as  tax  sutaddies  for  certain  rural  hospi- 
tals, to  ensure  access  to  rural  health  care: 

TO  review  and  commoit  on  the  Interim 
Report  from  the  American  Hospital  Assoda- 
tion's  (AHA)  Special  Committee  on  SmaU. 
Rural  Hospitals; 

To  seek  involvement  of  other  Midwestern 
state  hospital  assodaUons  to  more  effective- 
ly loWby  Congress  on  rural  hospital  issues; 
and 

To  review  reports  on  rural  health  care 
from  the  Minnesota  Medical  Association 
(MMA)  and  the  MinnesoU  Coalition  on 
Health  Care  (MCHC)  and  to  coordinate  a 
three-way  state  lobbying  effort  on  rural 
health  issues. 

The  Task  Force  members  researched  and 
analyied  these  issues  over  a  series  of  four 
meetings.  Their  key  findings  and  recommen- 
dations are  presented  in  this  report. 
Ooerrieto  of  Federal  Runl  Health 
Initiativet 

Small,  rural  hoqiitals  across  the  country 
face  a  «^h>ii»ng<ng  health  care  environment. 
Recent  changes  such  as  Medicare's  Prospec- 
tive Pricing  System  and  the  general  shift 
from  inp»»*nt.  to  outpatient  care  have  re- 
sulted in  declining  occupancy  rates  and 
shotened  lengths  of  stay.  Small,  rural  hos- 
pitals without  the  financial  resources  to  re- 
spraid  to  these  changes  have  been  left  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  The  potential  for  more 
hospital  dosures  is  on  the  rise,  ultimately 
atfecting  access  to  quality  health  care. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  ease  scnnewhat  the  financial  di- 
lemma of  small,  rural  hospitals  by  making 
acme  modifications  to  PPS.  For  example,  in 
1985  Congress  revised  the  area  wage  Index 
adjustment  to  recognize  part-time  employ- 
eea,  a  change  that  provided  greater  equity 
for  rural  hospitals.  That  same  year  Con- 
gress also  passed  a  disproportionate  share 
adjustment  that  applies  to  both  rural  and 
urban  hospitals  trMting  high  numbers  of 
the  low-income  population.  In  1986.  Con- 
gress enacted  several  more  changes  to  FPS, 
imduding: 

Restandardization  of  Medicare  Diagnostic 
Related  Groupings  (DROs)  on  a  discharge 
basis  rather  than  on  the  current  hospital- 
wrighted  basis.  This  change  is  estimated  to 
increase  rural  standardized  amounts  by  3.1 
percent  and  decrease  urban  amounts  by  O.S 
percent: 

Extension  of  current  regional  referral 
center  status  until  1990; 

Establishment  of  distinct  urban  and  rural 
outlier  pools  to  ensure  outlier  payments  to 
rural  hospitals; 


Retention  of  periodic  interim  payments 
for  rural  hospitals  with  fewer  than  100  beds: 
and 

Exemption  of  sole  community  providers 
from  FT  87  capital  payment  reductions.* 

Congress  last  year  also  authorized  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  test  the  reimburse- 
ment effects  of  using  the  urban  payment 
rate  c(»nbined  with  the  rural  wage  index  on 
a  rural  hospital  in  Fergus  Falls.  MN.  This 
project,  strongly  supported  by  Senator 
Durenberger,  will  compare  the  difference 
between  prior  reimbursement  rates,  i.e..  the 
Medicare  rural  payment  rate  and  urban  re- 
imbursement rates  for  all  DROs. 

The  fimdamental  problem,  however, 
which  Congress  has  not  yet  addressed,  is  the 
Medicare  urban/rural  rate  differential. 

The  inequity  of  the  rate  distinction  must 
be  considered  within  the  broader  context  of 
the  inadequacy  of  Medicare  payments  to  all 
hospitals.  In  order  to  meet  the  defidt  reduc- 
tion targets  under  the  Oramm/Rudman/ 
Holllngs  budget  balancing  law.  Congress  has 
atK>roved  annual  PPS  increases  that  are 
substantially  below  the  annual  increases  in 
hospital  costs.  Consequently,  all  hospitals 
have  been  forced  to  live  with  the  inadequate 
payment  system  of  Medicare. 

Medicare  payments  to  rural  hospitals  are 
further  reduced  by  the  imposition  of  a  rate 
differential  based  upon  geographic  location. 
This  rate  distinction,  put  In  place  when  the 
PPS  began,  was  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  the  "costs  of  doing  business"  for  urban 
hospitals  was  approximately  30  percent 
higher  than  for  rural  hospitals.*  Implemen- 
tation of  this  dual  pricing  structure  has 
meant  that  rural  hospitals  receive  consider- 
ably less  payment  per  patient  than  their 
urban  counterparts  even  though  their  costs 
differential  has  been  substantially  reduced. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  100th  Congress  will  con- 
duct a  full-scale  examination  of  Medicare's 
use  of  a  hospital's  geognwhic  location  to  de- 
termine rate  of  payment. 

Changes  to  Medicare's  area  wage  index 
are  also  crucial  to  the  survival  of  many 
small,  niral  hospitals.  Currentiy,  all  Medi- 
care-defined rural  hospitals  receive  a  rural 
wage  Index  even  though  some  may  be  locat- 
ed dose  to  an  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(MSA)  and  pay  wages  comparable  to  those 
paid  by  their  neighboring  hospitals  located 
within  the  MSA.  Statistical  analyses  of 
wage  differences  demonstrate  the  inadequa- 
cy of  MSAs  to  define  labor  markets.  The  use 
of  boundaries  to  establish  payment  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commlsson  (PROPAC)  In  1986.  Its  as- 
sessment was  forwarded  to  Congress  and 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS).  PROPAC  contends  that  the 
current  adjustment  for  area  wage  differ- 
ences does  not  adequately  account  for  the 
existence  of  separate  labor  markets  within 
urban  and  rural  areas.  In  rural  areas,  the 
current  adjustment  does  not  recognize  the 
wage  variations  between  different  rural 
areas  within  each  state  and  l)etween  states. 
As  one  alternative  to  MSAs.  PROPAC  sug- 
gests the  use  of  concentric  rings  to  define 
lalMr  market  areas.  Within  urban  areas  sep- 
arate wage  indices  could  be  computed  for 
the  urban  core  of  each  MSA  and  the  sur- 
rounding "ring."  In  rural  areas,  separate 
wage  indices  could  be  computed  for  the  ur- 
banized rural  counties  sind  the  non-urlMui- 
ized  rural  areas  of  the  state.  PROPAC  sug- 
gests.* 

Overview  of  State  Constraints  and 
Initiatives  on  Rural  Health 

Like  Congress,  the  state  of  Minnesota  has 
implemented  several  measures  over  the  past 


few  years  to  control  state  spending  for  Med- 
ical Assistance  (MA)  and  Oeneral  Asssitance 
Medical  Care  (OAMC).  These  measures  dis- 
proportionately affect  struggling  small, 
rural  hospitals  with  low-patient  volume,  MA 
expenditures  for  hospital  inpatient  care 
have  been  capped  at  5  percent  since  198S 
and  OAMC  ratable  reductions  were  imposed 
at  a  level  as  high  as  35  percent  in  1981  and 
only  phased  down  to  10  percent  in  1986. 
With  a  potential  state  budget  shortfall  of 
$800  million  for  1987,  state  expenditures  for 
MA/OAMC  may  be  further  scaled  back. 

Small,  rural  hospitals  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  cover  the  financial  losses  result- 
ing from  deep  MA/OAMC  discounts,  which 
averaged  33  percent  of  hospital  charges  in 
1985.  When  faced  with  MA/OAMC  outUer 
cases,  small  nu-al  hospitals  go  even  further 
in  the  red  because  of  their  Inability  to 
spread  the  financial  risk  among  many  pa- 
tients. 

MHA,  the  Council  of  Hospital  Corpora- 
tions (CHC)  and  the  state  are  involved  in  a 
study  of  ItLA/GAMC  reimbursement  for 
hospitals  Inpatient  care  (Rule  54)  which 
may  offer  some  insight  to  the  Impact  of  cur- 
rent MA/OAMC  payment  rates  on  rural 
hospitals.  The  Rule  54  study,  which  will 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in  such 
areas  as  case-mix,  outliers,  rural  hospitals, 
and  specialty  facilities,  will  be  completed  in 
April,  1987. 

RiutJ  hospitals  are  not  only  experiencing 
the  affect  of  "discounting"  among  public 
and  private  payers,  but  also  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  free  care.  MHA.  CHC,  and 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Health 
(MDH).  recently  surveyed  hospitals  in  Min- 
nesota to  measure  the  amount  of  charity 
care  that  is  provided.  Survey  results  indicate 
that  small,  rural  hospitals  In  the  economi- 
cally hard-hit  southwestern  and  northeast- 
em  parts  of  the  state  are  seeing  ain  increase 
in  demand  for  charity  care.'  This  Increased 
demand  simply  weakens  even  further  the  fi- 
nancial underpinnings  of  rural  hospitals. 

Rural  hospitals  could  be  helped  by  the 
adoption  of  the  1986  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health's  paper,  "An  Assessment  of  the 
Financial  Access  Problem."  To  avoid  future 
financial  access  problem,  the  MDH  presents 
a  three-part  plan  (Health  Span)  which  in- 
cludes establishing  a  subsidized  insurance 
program,  expanding  Medicaid  and  preserv- 
ing the  charity  care  system.'  Theoretically, 
if  more  Minnesotans  had  health  insurance 
or  were  eligible  for  Medicaid,  hospitals' 
charity  care  would  be  drastically  reduced 
and  there  would  be  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  hospital  revenues.  Rural  hospitals  would 
benefit  from  such  a  plan. 

The  severe  rural  economic  crisis  in  Minne- 
sota has  catapulated  the  interest  of  public 
policymakers  and  interest  groups  into  the 
area  of  rural  health  care.  The  Minnesota 
Coalition  on  Health  Care,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization involved  in  issues  relating  to  the 
costs  and  quality  of  health  care,  established 
a  Rural  Health  Task  Force  in  1985  to  exam- 
ine rural  health  trends  and  issues.  Data  was 
collected  from  statewide  town  hall  meetings 
and  surveys  of  farmers  and  smaU  businesses. 
The  Task  Force  noted  that  although  very 
few  hospitals  in  rural  Minnesota  have 
closed,  many  are  on  the  verge  of  closing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions, one  way  to  improve  the  financial  state 
of  rural  hospitals  is  to  eliminate  the  urban/ 
rural  payment  disparity  under  Medicare. 
The  Task  Force  also  recommended  that 
MHA  and  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health  examine  the  impact  of  hospital  clo- 


sures on  access  to  emergency  care,  materni- 
ty care  and  care  for  the  elderly.' 

The  Minnesota  Medical  Association 
(MMA)  recently  completed  a  survey  of  lU 
rural  physicians  and  found  that  the  weaken- 
ing condition  of  the  rural  economy  is  begin- 
ning to  affect  access  to  health  care.  Several 
of  the  MMA's  recommendations  deal  with 
the  Medicare  urban/rural  reimbursement 
disparities  and  the  bleak  financial  condition 
of  many  small,  rural  hospitals.  Specifically, 
the  MMA  recommends: 

The  pursuit  of  legal,  administrative  and 
political  strategies  to  end  the  Medicare  re- 
imbursement inequities; 

The  initiation  of  a  lobbying  campaign  to 
create  a  one-time  federal/sUte  buyout  of  se- 
lected small  hospitals  for  debt  resolution  if 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  to  convert  the 
facilities  to  other  needed  services  such  as 
nursing  home  care; 

Begin  the  development  of  a  public  educa- 
tion campaign  by  MMA  promoting  local 
hospitals  with  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  message; 
and  

The  development  of  a  consulting  service 
by  MMA  and  MHA  for  small  hospitals  to 
educate  them  about  networking,  sharing 
services,  and  other  cooperative  efforts.* 

These  federal  and  state  initiatives,  demon- 
strate that  the  problems  facing  small,  rural 
hospitals  are  at  least  getting  some  attention 
from  lawmakers  and  public  policy  experts, 
but  much  more  is  needed. 

11.  THE  miAHCIAL  COITOmON  OF  SMALL,  KURAL 
HOSPITALS  IK  MlWIfkSOTA 

Financial  Stress  Amorm  Minnesota's  Rural 

Hospitals 
The  Minnesoto  Hospital  Association  has 
established  a  financial  data  base  for  Mirme- 
sota  hospitals  covering  the  years  1978-1985. 
MHA  collected  audited  financial  data  on  153 
of  the  168  non-federal  hospitals  operating  In 
MiimesoU  in  1985.  This  daU  was  analyzed 
to  assess  the  financial  health  of  the  state's 
hospitals  and  to  Identify  both  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  hospitals  that  are  ex- 
periencing financial  problems.' 

Both  "operating  Income"  and  "net 
income"  were  used  as  key  indicators  of  a 
hospital's  financial  health.  Operating 
Income,  which  does  not  Include  such  items 
as  interest  and  Investment  Income,  measures 
how  well  an  organization  is  doing  in  its  pri- 
mary business  (in  the  case  of  hospitals,  the 
delivery  of  health  care). 

The  InabUIty  to  generate  surpluses  from 
an  organization's  primary  business  does  not 
reflect  weU  on  its  financial  viability.  In  1985, 
a  total  of  60  MInnesote  hospitals  suffered 
operating  losses.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a 
one-time  occurrence;  64  hospitals  have  expe- 
rienced operating  losses  in  four  or  more 
years  during  the  periods  1978-1985.  As  illus- 
trated In  Graph  1,  the  smaller  bed  size 
groups,  which  are  primarily  rural  hospitals, 
have  significantly  lower  operating  profit 
margins  than  their  larger  counterparts. 
OveraU,  hospitals  in  the  0-49  bed  size  group 
barely  break  even  while  facilities  In  the  50^ 
99  bed  size  group  actually  experienced  a 
negative  operating  profit  margin  in  liB85. 
(Oraph     1     not     reproducible     for     the 

RXCORD.) 

The  second  measure  used,  "overall  profit 
margin"  takes  into  consideration  revenue 
from  all  sources.  As  Graph  2  illustrates, 
margins  here  are  much  better  than  operat- 
ing profit  margins,  but  again,  smaller  hospi- 
tals, which  are  nearly  all  rural,  lag  far 
behind  their  larger,  urban  counterparts. 

(Oraph  2  not  reprodudble  for  the 
Rkors.) 


Consistent  and/or  acute  net  losses  signal  a 
serious  deterioration  in  a  hospital's  finan- 
cial health.  A  review  of  the  MHA  financial 
daU  base  revealed  the  followlnr  112  hospi- 
tals experienced  a  net  Income  loss  in  at  least 
one  of  the  years  between  1978-1985;  80  hos- 
pitals had  losses  in  at  least  two  years;  56 
had  losses  in  at  least  three  years:  36  had 
losses  in  at  least  four  years;  24  had  losses  in 
at  least  five  years;  10  had  losses  in  at  least 
six  years;  and  4  had  losses  in  at  least  seven 
years.  Table  1  displays  net  losses  by  year 
and  bed  size. 

Table  1  reveals  that  net  losses  in  Minneso- 
ta hospitals  are  common  and  that  smaller 
hospitals  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer 
losses  than  their  larger  counterparts.  Nearly 
one-third  of  Minnesota  hospitals  with  less 
than  50  beds  suffer  net  Income  losses  each 
year.  All  of  the  hospitals  Included  In  the 
data  base  are  nonprofit  and  may  develop 
their  budget  with  the  objective  of  breaking 
even.  However,  to  remain  viable,  nonprofits 
must  acciunulate  a  surplus  over  time.  Con- 
sistent and/or  acute  losses  threaten  their 
very  existence. 

Criteria  for  identifying  those  hospitals 
threatened  by  financial  problems  needed  to 
be  developed.  Two  criteria,  operating  losses 
and  net  income  losses,  were  ijoth  considered 
to  signal  deterioration  in  a  hospital's  finan- 
cial health;  however,  net  income  losses 
present  a  far  more  serious  threat  to  its 
short  term  viability.  For  this  analysis,  the 
more  stringent  net  income  measure  was  se- 
lected to  screen  for  financially  threatened 
hospitals. 

Two  categories  were  defined  to  describe 
these  faculties.  The  first  category,  "finan- 
cially troubled,"  Is  defined  as  hospitals  ex- 
periencing four  or  more  losses  during  the 
last  eight  years.  These  are  hospitals  that 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  consistent  net 
Income,  but  have  had  enough  profitable 
years  during  the  eight  year  period  to  cover 
most,  if  not  aU,  of  their  losses.  The  second 
category,  "financlallay  distressed,"  is  de- 
fined as  those  hospitals  experiencing  four  or 
more  losses  during  the  last  eight  years  and 
having  a  cumulative  loss  over  the  eight  year 
period  that  is  greater  than  10  percent  of 
1985  equity.  This  definition  not  only  recog- 
nizes consistent  losses,  but  also  the  severity 
of  the  losses.'" 

A  total  of  36  hospitals  meet  the  criteria  to 
be  identified  as  "financially  troubled."  Of 
these,  two  had  closed  prior  to  1985.  It 
should  he  noted  that: 

Twenty-nine  of  the  remaining  34  hospitals 
are  located  in  communities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  6,000  and  an  average  popu- 
lation of  under  2,500. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  34  hospitals  had  less 
than  50  beds. 

Sixteen  of  the  svuTrtvlng  34  hospitals  from 
the  "financially  troubled"  list  met  the  more 
stringent  criteria  established  for  "financial- 
ly distressed"  hospitals.  Common  character- 
istics of  this  group  Included: 

Thirteen  had  less  than  50  beds,  with  an 
average  bed  size  of  42. 

Fourteen  of  the  sixteen  hospitals  are  lo- 
cated in  commimitles  of  under  6,000. 

Twelve  of  the  16  hospitals  are  classified  as 
"rural"  for  purposes  of  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment whUe  the  other  loiu  receive  urban 
rate  payments." 

To  compound  these  troubling  findings,  it 
appears  that  the  hospital  financial  environ- 
ment is  continuing  to  deteriorate.  By  ana- 
lyzing the  most  recent  six  years  of  data  and 
screening  for  faculties  that  have  experi- 
enced three  or  more  years  of  losses,  the  list 
of  financially  troubled  hospitals  expands  to 
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38.  WhOe  31  of  the  34  remaining  hospitals 
that  vpeared  on  the  previous  financially 
troubled  list  also  appear  on  this  list,  the  fact 
that  a  greater  number  of  hospitals  experi- 
enced losses  in  at  least  half  of  their  most 
recent  fiscal  years  is  of  concern.  In  addition, 
an  examination  of  the  most  recent  data 
avaUable  (fiscal  years  1984  and  1985)  which 
indudes  hospital  experience  with  Medi- 
care's Prospective  Payment  System,  show 
that  25  hospitals  had  net  income  losses  in 
BOTH  years. 

Payment  Issue— Ineouity  (50%t 
The  SmaU,  Rural  Task  Force  identified  as 
a  central  issue  Medicare  reimbursement  and 
the  inequities  associated  with  "urban"  and 
"rural"  designation.  Counties  are  used  as 
the  geographic  boundaries  to  determine 
whether  a  hospital  is  classified  as  "urban" 
or  "rural."  As  a  result,  some  hospitals  that 
are  substantial  distances  from  urban  centers 
but  in  the  same  county  are  classified  as 
"urban"  whUe  others  that  are  close  to  lu-ban 
centers,  but  are  located  in  an  adjacent 
county,  are  classified  as  "rural." 

The  Medicare  standarized  payment 
amoimts  are  based  on  urban  and  rural  desig- 
nations. CJurrently  the  "urban"  standardized 
rates  are  nearly  30  percent  greater  than  the 
"rural"  rates.  This  puts  rural  facilities  at  a 
severe  disadvantage— in  particiUar  if  the 
hospital  is  located  close  to  urban  onnpeti- 
tors. 

The  use  of  a  wage  index  further  exacer- 
bates the  inequities  of  Medicare  payments 
for  many  rural  hospitals.  A  wage  index  for 
an  urban  county  is  developed  based  on  the 
wages  paid  by  aU  hospitals  in  a  Metropoli- 
tan SUtlstlcal  Area  (MSA).  MSA  designa- 
tion also  foUows  county  borders;  conse- 
quently aU  hospitals  In  a  county  that  has  an 
MSA  use  the  urban  wage  Index  established 
for  that  MSA  In  their  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment computations. 

Wages  In  hospitals  that  are  not  designated 
as  "urban"  are  pooled  and  a  statewide  rural 
wage  index  is  computed  for  use  in  their  re- 
imbursement formula.  AU  urban  wage  indi- 
ces in  Ifinnesota  are  substantiaUy  higher 
than  the  Minnesota  rural  wage  index.  When 
the  higher  urban  labor-related  standardized 
amount  Is  multlpUed  by  the  higher  urban 
wage  Indices,  the  urban  reimbursement  can 
be  nearly  50  percent  greater  than  rural  re- 
imbursement for  the  same  DRO.  Table  2  U- 
lustrates  the  Medicare  payment  methodolo- 
gy and  the  magnitude  of  the  payment  dif- 
ferential between  urban  and  rural  hospitals. 
Medicare  based  its  reimbursement  system 
on  costs  that  prevaUed  in  1981  when  rural 
hospitals  had  costs  that  were  approximately 
20  percent  lower  than  urban  hospitals.  How- 
ever, the  rapid  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  the  PPS  was  developed  have  had  par- 
ticularly traumatic  effects  on  smaU,  rural 
faciUties.  SmaU  hospitals  have  less  room  to 
maneuver  within  their  budgets.  Fixed  costs 
are  generaUy  a  greater  proportion  of  a  smaU 
hospital's  costs  and  are  not  subject  to  man- 
agement cost   reduction   measures   in  the 
short  run.  Consequently,  smaUer  Ifinnesota 
hospitals,  struggling  with  a  disproportionate 
reduction  In  admissions,  have  seen  their  per 
case  costs  escalating  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the    urbans.    squeezing    an    overaU    profit 
margin  that  averaged  less  than  three  per- 
cent in  1985  (see  Graph  2).  AHA  data  reveal 
that  ijetween  1981  and  1984.  average  Medi- 
care per  case  costs  Increased  by  37  percent 
natlonaUy  in  rural  hospitals  and  by  20  per- 
cent in  urban  hospitals.  This  dosed  the  gap 
to  an  estimated  cost  differential  between 
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urtan  and  rural  tiMpiUla  of  Just  10  percent 
by  1984." 

Wblle  it  is  useful  to  use  iwoflt  margins  as 
deflned  by  MediGare  for  wminartoon  pur- 
poses, one  must  keep  in  mind  that  Medicare 
has  established  Its  own  system  for  determin- 
tnc  hospital  "iwoflts"  whleb  deviates  sub- 
stantially from  geDoally  aeoepted  aooount- 
iiw  praetioea.  For  example.  Medicare  does 
not  reeocnlM  some  exptnses.  such  as  bad 
debt  and  patient  telephone  service,  allows 
only  poitloiis  of  expenses  such  ss  malprac- 
tice insurance  and  puts  limits  cm  the 
M««imt«  of  other  expenses  that  can  be 
chaned  to  Medicare.  This  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial understatement  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses a  hosirital  Incurs  and  produces  an  ar- 
tmdally  hl(h  "Medicare  profit  margin." 
However,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
relationship  between  Medicare-defined  cost 
per  case  and  Medicare  payment  per  case  is 
useful  in  wramining  payment  equity. 

Prdlmlnary  fliat  year  PPB  results  indicate 
that  the  *«»«»'w^«i  pierf oimanoe  of  rural  hos- 
pitals was  substantially  below  that  of  urban 
hospitals.  Brtimated  fiRt  year  Medicare-de- 
fined profit  margins  averaged  Just  4.6  per- 
cent for  rural  hospitals  while  the  margin  for 
urban  hospitals  averaged  12.S  percoit'* 

The  AHA.  using  1M4  MinnesoU  Medicare 
cost  report  information  and  rolling  It  for- 
ward to  1M7  using  HCFA  inflation  adjust- 
ments, has  generated  Table  3  which  shows 
that  the  per  case  dollar  margin  for  hospitals 
In  Minnesota's  various  urban-designated 
areas  is  from  two  to  over  four  times  the 
dollar  margin  of  the  rurals.  While  one 
would  expect  the  dollar  margin  for  urbans 
to  be  greater  due  to  their  higher  base,  an 
examination  of  the  poroent  margin  conftrms 
that  all  urbans  receive  a  greater  percent 
margin  as  weU. 

Data  compiled  by  MHA  suggests  that  this 
dfRiarity  between  urban  and  rural  hospltate 
may  be  even  greater.  As  illustrated  in 
Graph  3.  admissions  have  dropped  more 
than  20  percent  in  rural  ho^itals  since 
1MI3.  It  is  unlikely  that  Minnesota's  smaU- 
est  hospitals  could  have  Implemented  cost 
reductions  that  would  have  offset  such  dra- 
matic declines  In  admissions.  Therefore, 
costs  have  been  spread  over  fewer  patients, 
resulting  in  a  higher  cost  per  case. 

Substituting  actual  Medicare  discharges 
during  the  IS-numth  period  September  1985 
through  August  1986  in  AHA's  cost  per  case 
model  produced  the  following  table: 

Table  4  Illustrates  the  dramatic  Impact 
falling  admissioos  can  have  an  cost  per  ad- 
mission. Clearly,  rural  hospitals  have  borne 
the  bnmt  of  the  reductions  and  would 
therefore  suffer  the  greatest  percentage  in- 
crease in  cost  per  case.  Rolling  1984  costs 
forward  whUe  substituting  actual  Medicare 
admlsskHis  results  In  lower  profit  margins 
for  all  groups  except  the  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  MSA.  However,  rural  hospitals  actual- 
ly experience  a  negative  profit  margin 
under  this  scenario. 

That  data  mresented  in  the  tables  above 
lend  suMwrt  to  the  contention  of  rural  pro- 
viders that  the  oirrent  Medicare  system  is 
not  equitable. 

Impact  of  Skilled  Nuning  FacUitiet  on  Area 
Wave  Index 

Rural  wage  rates  for  hospitals  in  Minneso- 
ta are  further  sicewed  by  inclusion  of  Skilled 
Nursing  Faculties  (SNF)  salaries  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  rural  wage  index.  Because 
more  than  SO  percent  of  Minnesota's  rural 
hospitals  operate  attached  nursing  homes 
or  SNFS.  the  importsnce  of  this  variable 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Administrators 
of  rural  hospitals  with  attached  nursing 


homes  contend  that  the  mix  of  employees 
differs  between  hospitals  and  homes.  Using 
the  total  facility  wages  and  hours  to  com- 
pute the  rural  wage  index  distorts  the  aver- 
age salaries  in  the  hospital  alone  and  lowers 
the  rural  wage  index. 

A  recent  survey  of  rural  hospitals  In  IiUn- 
nesota  indicates  that  there  Is  a  5.18  percent 
difference  between  the  wages  reported  in 
aggregate  (Includes  nursing  home  salaries) 
and  in  hospital  wages  alone  (Table  S). 

The  impact  of  the  5.18  percent  differen- 
tial on  the  BClnnesota  rural  wage  index  Is 
unknown.  However,  the  data  supports  the 
theory  that  there  is  a  different  staff  mix  in 
hospitals  and  In  nursing  homes. 

Z>ecline  in  the  Number  of  Patienta 

One  of  the  main  factors  precipitating  the 
rapid  financial  deterioration  of  rural  hospi- 
tals is  the  decline  in  patients.  From  the 
onset  of  PPS,  the  numbers  of  admissions 
and  total  patient  days  have  dropped  radical- 
ly. Oraphs  3  and  4  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  Admissions  of  the  smallest 
hospital  declined  23  percent  (1983-84  to 
1984-85).  The  remaining  showed  the  follow- 
ing: 
AdminUnu  duingefrom  1983-84  to  1984-85 

Hospital  Siae: 

Under  50  beds,  22  percent  decline. 

50-99  beds.  21.5  percent  decline. 

100-199  beds  15.6  percent  decline. 

200  pliu  beds,  9.3  percent  decline. 

(Oraphs  3  and  4  not  reproducible  for  the 

RXCOKD.) 

Nationally,  the  decline  in  admissions  was 
much  less  and  generally  more  gradual  than 
in  Minnesota.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
BCiimesota  should  exhibit  these  differences, 
but  the  net  result  is  the  impact  on  Minneso- 
ta's small,  rural  hospitals.  Their  ability  to 
adapt  to  the  new  environment  under  PPS 
was  eclipsed  by  the  decline  In  patients. 
Rtiationahip  Between  Revenue  and  Expense 

Rural  hospitals  response  to  PPS  was,  as 
noted  above,  limited  by  their  size.  Oraph  S 
displays  the  percent  change  for  both  ex- 
pense and  revenue.  The  relationship  is  ex- 
pressed in  adjusted  admissions  so  that  total 
hoq>ital  revenue  and  expense  can  be  used, 
e.g.,  both  inpatient  and  outpatient.  Over  the 
period  displayed  in  Graph  5  the  relationship 
between  expense  and  revenue  for  the  small- 
est hospitals  show  a  marked  change— not 
only  down  but,  large  variations  within  each 
bed  class. 

(Oraph  5  not  reproducible  for  the 
Record.) 

The  1981/82  period  exhibits  a  relatively 
normal  expense/revenue  relationship.  How- 
ever, starting  in  1983,  the  changes  in  the  ex- 
pense revenue  relationship  for  small  hospi- 
tals are  both  significant  and  stressful.  Sev- 
eral points  can  be  made  from  Oraph  5. 

(1)  The  cost  Increases  for  hospitals  in  the 
Under  50  beds  and  50-99  bed  categories  sig- 
nificantly outpaced  their  revenue  increases. 
In  1983-84  the  Under  50  bed  group  experi- 
enced an  actual  revenue  decline  of  4  percent 
while  their  costs  Increased  8  percent. 

(2)  Only  in  1983-84  did  the  larger  hospi- 
tals show  cost  increases  greater  than  reve- 
nue increases.  At  the  same  time,  the  swing 
between  cost  and  revenue  for  smaller  hospi- 
tals was  between  10  and  12  percent. 

From  the  data,  several  significant  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn:  Hospitals  with  less  than 
100  l>ed8  had  less  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  admissions  drop;  smaU  hospitals'  cost  In- 
creased at  a  higher  rate  than  larger  hospi- 
tals': and  smaller  hospitals'  increases  in  rev- 
enues did  not  match  the  increases  in  the 
larger,  generally  urban  hospitals.  The  net 


result  is  financial  hardship  for  smaller  hos- 
pitals. 

Medicaid  Discounts 

The  gap  between  the  state's  MA/OAMC 
reimbursement  levels  and  actual  hoqjital 
charges  widens  each  year.  When  coupled 
with  the  inequities  in  Medicare,  the  growing 
MA/OAMC  payment  shortfalls  create  a 
severe  financial  burden,  particularly  for 
small  rural  hospitals  because  they  receive  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  revenue  from 
federal  and  state  programs  than  do  urban 
hospitals. 

Like  Medicare,  MinnesoU's  MA/OAMC 
program  reimburses  hospitals  prospectively 
based  on  the  average  of  their  hospital-spe- 
cific per  admission  costs  in  the  base  year 
1981.  Since  the  program  began  in  1981.  the 
Legislature  has  capped  inpatient  rate  in- 
creases for  MA/OAMC  at  a  level  significant- 
ly below  the  inflation  rate.  GAMC  ratable 
reductions  have  also  been  imposed  on  hospi- 
tal inpatient  service,  which  means  that  an 
additional  10  percent  in  1987  (reductions 
have  been  as  high  as  35  percent)  will  be  dis- 
counted from  the  already  too  low  GAMC  re- 
imbursement levels.  The  discounts  that 
result  from  the  ratio  of  hospital  charges  to 
MA/OAMC  payments  nm  ss  high  as  30-60 
percent,  much  higher  than  those  of  other 
third-party  payers. 

Analysis  of  the  Health  Information  Re- 
sources of  Minnesota  data  displayed  from 
1981  to  1986,  Identifies  the  changing  pay- 
ment patterns  of  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
other  payers  (Graph  6).  (The  1985  informa- 
tion is  partly  estimated;  1986  figures  are 
projected.)  From  the  data  we  can  draw 
three  conclusions: 

(1)  The  "discount"— the  difference  be- 
tween charges  and  payment— has  grown  sig- 
nificantly over  the  last  years  of  Medicaid. 

(2)  The  total  discount  in  the  1985-86 
period  escalated  more  than  30  percent.  In 
other  words,  hospitals  received  from  Medic- 
aid an  average  of  70  cents  for  every  dollar 
charged. 

(3)  The  discounts  of  other  payers  have  re- 
mained stable  or  declined. 

As  rural  hospitals  struggle  to  survive,  the 
Medicaid  Program  continues  to  extract  serv- 
ices at  a  much  greater  discount  than  other 
payers.  Some  hospitals  are  able  to  transfer 
the  cost  of  treating  MA  patients  to  other 
payers.  However,  hospitals  with  significant 
numbers  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients 
are  unable  to  do  so  and  must  either  reduce 
this  overall  cost  of  doing  business  or  suffer 
losses. 

(Graph  6  not  reproducible  for  the 
Record.) 

On  average,  Medicaid  is  seven  percent  of 
hospitals'  total  business.  However,  in  parts 
of  the  state  where  the  economy  is  poor,  the 
Medicaid  case  load  is  increasing  rapidly. 
This  means  even  more  losses  for  the  hospi- 
tals. 

Small,  rural  hospitals  are  apt  to  have  wide 
swings  in  their  case-mix  because  of  their  low 
inpatient  volume.  (Case-mix  refers  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  types  of  services  provided.) 
Changes  in  a  hospital's  case-mix  over  the 
years  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  MA/ 
GAMC  reimbursement.  Under  MA/GAMC, 
a  per  admission  rate  is  calculated  for  each 
hospital  based  on  the  average  of  the  type  of 
cases  treated  in  the  base  year  1981.  For 
many  small,  rural  hospitals,  this  rate  was 
based  on  a  small  number  of  MA/OAMC  ad- 
missions which  may  not  accurately  reflect  a 
hospital's  current  case-mix.  If  a  hospital,  in 
subsequent  years,  has  a  higher  case-mix 
index,  the  hospital  would  potentially  face  a 


serious  financial  shortfall  since  reimburse- 
ment was  based  in  a  lower  case-mix  index. 
Payment  rates  to  hospitals  with  high  MA/ 
GAMC  patient  volumes  are  more  likely  to 
reflect  the  hospital's  actual  case-mix  over 
time.  However,  hospitals,  in  general,  are 
finding  increases  in  their  case-mix.  Patients 
are  entering  the  hospital  sicker  because  of 
programs  like  the  BIA/GAMC  hospital  ad- 
mission certification  program  which  often 
delays  hospitalizatioiL 

MA/OAMC  outliers  represent  even  fur- 
ther shortfalls  for  small,  rural  hospitals. 
(Outlier  cases  (day/cost)  faU  significanUy 
outside  the  norm  and  are  catastrophic  in 
nature.)  A  rural  hospital  may  experience 
$15,000  in  costs  with  an  outUer  case  but  re- 
ceive only  $1,000  from  MA/OAMC.  Since 
many  rural  hospitals  have  such  a  low  inpa- 
tient volume,  these  losses  are  nearly  impos- 
sible to  offset  by  any  gains  from  other 
payers.  Although  there  is  an  ai>peals  process 
at  the  Department  of  Human  Services  for 
such  cases,  the  appeals  process  can  take  as 
long  as  one  year. 

SmaU,  rural  hospitals  feel  an  obligation  to 
their  communities  to  remain  in  the  MA/ 
GAMC  program.  Nevertheless,  at  times, 
some  feel  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  financial  loss  stemming  from  an 
empty  bed  is  less  than  one  occupied  by  a 
MA/OAMC  patient.  If  current  MA/GAMC 
reimbursement  trends  continue,  some  rural 
hospitals  may  be  forced  to  stop  accepting 
l£A/OAMC  patients. 

Many  of  these  BIA/OAMC  problems  expe- 
rienced by  rural  hospitals  will  be  examined 
by  the  Rule  54  study  referenced  earlier. 

III.  RESPONSE  ST  MHA'S  TASK  FORCE  OH  SMALL, 
RURAL  HOSPTTALS  TO  AHA'S  UrrXRm  REPORT 
ON  RURAL  HOSPrrALS 

Since  the  advent  of  PPS.  the  AHA  has 
been  concerned  about  the  equity  of  pay- 
ment to  small,  rural  hospitals.  To  focus  even 
greater  attention  on  the  payment  inequities, 
AHA  in  1985  esUblished  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Small,  Rural  Hospitals  to  assess  the 
financial  impact  of  PPS  on  rural  hospitals 
and  to  develop  recommendations  on  how  to 
avoid  adverse  effects.  Over  the  past  year. 
AHA's  Special  Committee  on  Rural  Hospi- 
tals has  studied  the  impact  of  Medicare  PPS 
on  the  financial  performance  of  rural  hospi- 
tals. The  principal  issue  addressed  by  the 
Committee  was  the  inequity  created  by  the 
dual  »irban/rural  pricing  structure.  The 
Special  Committee's  October  1986  Interim 
Report  describes  the  difference  Ijetween 
urban  and  rural  prices,  reviews  the  evidence 
on  Inequitable  treatment  of  rural  hospitals, 
discusses  the  fundamental  issue  of  whether 
a  dual  urban/rural  pricing  structure  is  in- 
herently inequitable,  and  examines  the  im- 
plications of  continuing  or  eliminating  the 
rate  distinction. 

The  Special  (Committee  found  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  current  dual  urban/rural  pric- 
ing structure  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Urban/rural  differences  in  the  local 
"cost  of  doing  business"  should  already  be 
reflected  in  the  Medicare  price  schedule 
since  that  is  adjusted  for  labor  and  medical 
education  costs.  A  further  adjustment  for 
non-labor  resource  prices  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  nrnLintAining  the  urban/nukl 
rate  distinction. 

2.  The  location  of  a  hospital  is  at  best  a 
crude  indicator  of  the  nature  of  the  services 
it  provides  and  the  types  of  patients  it 
treats.  Instead.  DROs  should  be  further  re- 
fined to  reflect  differences  in  product  mix. 

The  report  specifically  notes  that  hospi- 
tals located  near  urban  areas  are  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  because  they  receive 


considerably  less  revenues  than  the  urban 
hospitals  despite  comparable  costs.  The 
report  also  suggests  that  rural  hospitals 
that  offer  specialized  services  not  commonly 
offered  by  other  rural  hospitals  may  be 
forced  to  drop  these  services  because  of  in- 
adequate revenues  from  the  rural  rates. 

In  its  recommendations,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee caUs  for  the  elimination  of  the  dual 
urban/rural  pricing  structure  in  favor  of 
price  setting  methods  which  better  compen- 
sate for  the  limitations  of  DROs  and  which 
better  reflect  the  case-mix  of  the  individual 
hospital.  Differences  in  payments  should  be 
based  on  hospital  characteristics  more  di- 
rectly related  to  each  hospital's  unique  case- 
mix  and  the  prices  it  must  pay  for  Iwth 
labor  and  non-lat>or  resources,  the  Special 
Committee  recommends.'* 

The  MHA  Task  Force  reviewed  AHA's  In- 
terim Report  and  presented  written  com- 
ments at  AHA's  December  1986  Regional 
Advisory  Board  meeting.  These  comments 
were  based  on  MHA's  economic  analysis  of 
the  financial  condition  of  small,  rural  hospi- 
tals in  Minnesota  (described  in  Section  II), 
Including  the  impact  of  the  Medicare 
urban/rural  rate  differential  and  the  area 
wage  index.  In  general,  the  MHA  Task 
Force  supports  the  Special  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations with  the  following  com- 
ments: 

1.  MHA  supports  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent Medicare  rate-setting  structure  in  favor 
of  price  setting  methods  which  better  com- 
pensate for  the  limitations  of  DROs  and 
better  reflect  the  case-mix  of  individual  hos- 
pitals. MHA  opposes  continued  use  of  geo- 
graphic location  to  distinguish  differences 
in  payment  rates. 

2.  MHA  opposes  continued  use  of  the  arbi- 
trary MSA  designation  to  reflect  labor 
market  areas  and  suggests  the  exploration 
of  other  alternative  labor  market  disigna- 
tions  now  being  examined  by  PROP  AC. 

3.  MHA  supports  examination  of  non- 
labor  resource  price  adjustments  to  reflect 
differences,  for  example,  in  equipment 
repair  and  delivery  of  supplies  to  rural  hos- 
pitals far  from  urban  areas. 

4.  MHA  suggests  that  AHA  examine  the 
impact  of  nursing  home  salaries  and  wages 
on  the  rural  wage  rate  calculations. 

5.  MHA  supports  AHA's  recommendations 
regarding  sole  community  providers  but  sug- 
gests that  the  county  distinction  not  be  used 
in  favor  of  some  other  method  to  define 
lalx>r  market  area." 

In  addition  to  the  Special  Committee. 
AHA  also  has  established  a  Working  Party 
on  DRG-Based  Prospective  Pricing  to  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  and  equity  of  Medicare 
payments.  The  Working  Party  developed  a 
set  of  Medicare  PPS  equity  principles  to  use 
as  a  guide  to  foUow  as  future  adjustments  to 
the  program  are  considered.  AHA  will  use 
the  recommendations  of  both  these  working 
groups  in  its  future  lobbying  effort  to  influ- 
ence Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion regarding  inequitable  Medicare  pay- 
ment policies.  In  February  1987,  the  AHA 
Board  and  House  of  Delegates  approved  a 
set  of  Medicare  PPS  equity  principles  based 
on  recommendations  from  both  the  Special 
Committee  on  Small.  Rural  Hospitals  and 
the  Working  Party  in  DRG-based  Prospec- 
tive Pricing.  These  principles,  designed  to 
guide  in  the  development  of  equity  adjust- 
ments, include: 

1.  Rate  structure.— Payment  under  the 
Medicare  prospective  pricing  system  should 
be  bssed  on  a  hospital's  case-mix  and  the 
local  cost  of  doing  business.  The  dual 
urban/rural    pricing   structure   should   be 


eliminated  in  favor  of  other  price  setting 
methods  which  better  compensate  for  the 
limitations  of  DROs  and  better  reflect  the 
case-mix  of  the  individual  hospital.  While 
necessary  refinements  are  being  developed, 
the  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
rates  should  be  restandardized  to  reflect  the 
current  difference  in  average  costs  between 
urban  and  rural  hospitals. 

2.  Cost  of  Doing  Business  Adjustment— 
The  area  wage  index  should  be  replaced 
with  a  cost  of  doing  business  index  that 
more  accurately  reflects  variations  in  both 
labor  and  non-labor  costs.  To  better  reflect 
labor  costs,  labor  market  boundaries  should 
be  established  that  minimize  the  number  of 
hospitals  whose  wage  levels  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  average  in  their  labor 
market,  and  minimize  the  disparities  in 
wage  adjustments  for  hospitals  located  in 
adjacent  urban  and  non-urban  counties.  To 
reflect  differences  in  non-labor  costs,  an 
index  should  be  created  that  reflect  the 
non-labor  coet-per-case  incurred  by  hospi- 
tals in  local  market  areas.  One  of  the  specif- 
ic problems  identified  is  the  inability  of  the 
current  wage  index  to  acctirately  reflect 
wages  paid  by  rural  hospitals  competing 
with  urban  hosptials  for  labor  resources. 

3.  Price  Adjustm.ents.— Continue  adjust- 
ments for  indirect  medical  education  and 
disproportionate  share  providers. 

4.  Sole  Community  Proinders.— Redefine 
sole  community  provider  to  better  Identify 
those  hospitals  whose  closure  would  a«i- 
versely  affect  access  to  care  In  rural  commu- 
nities. Among  other  ciianges,  these  hospi- 
tals should  l>e  paid  a  percentage  of  the  dif- 
ference between  costs  and  PPS  payments  in 
instances  where  costs  exceed  PPS  revenues. 
The  percentage  of  the  loss  that  would  be  re- 
imbursed should  be  a  fraction  of  total 
volume.'* 

Like  Minnesota,  other  Midwestern  state 
hospital  associations  have  created  task 
forces  to  study  the  problems  facing  small, 
rural  hospitals.  The  Information  generated 
from  these  efforts  typically  has  been  used 
to  lobby  state  legislatures  and  (ingress  for 
t}etter  payments  for  rural  hospitals  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  financial  relief  in  order  to 
ensure  access  to  health  care  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  Iowa  Hospital  Association  and  the 
University  of  Iowa,  have  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  to  create  the  National 
Institute  for  Rural  Health  Policy  which  will 
conduct  research  on  rural  h^th  issues. 
Several  Midwestern  states  have  already 
made  a  financial  commitment  to  support 
Iowa's  effort. 

Afissouri  Appeal  to  HCFA's  PRRB 
Rural  hospitals  in  Minnesota  are  not 
alone  in  their  experience  under  the  dual 
urban/rural  priciiig  structure.  In  Missouri, 
for  example,  rural  hospitals  saw  a  glaring 
discrepancy  between  Medicare  payments  to 
rural  hospitals  in  Jefferson  City  (rural 
status)  and  to  hospitals  In  the  Columbia 
MSA  only  35  miles  away.  Both  groups  of 
hospitals  used  the  same  labor  pool  and  ven- 
dors. On  behalf  of  22  rural  hospitals,  the 
Missouri  Hospital  Association  filed  an 
appeal  with  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration's Provider  Reimbursement 
Review  Board  (PRRB).  challenging  the  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  manner  in  which  the 
urban/rural  distinction  has  been  imple- 
mented. 

Specifically,  the  Missouri  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation appeal  argues  that  if  the  law  re- 
quires different  treatment  for  urban  and 
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Changes  to  the  Medicare  and  MA/OAMC 
reimbursement  systems,  essential  though 
they  are,  are  not  enough  to  assure  the  long- 
term  viability  of  small,  rural  hospitals.  Like 
their  urban  counterparts,  small,  rural  hospi- 
tals must  position  themselves  to  compete  in 
a  f hanging  health  care  environment.  This 
may  mean  the  single  ftee-standlng  hospital 
of  today  wHl  become  a  part  of  a  multi-heath 
care  organisation  which  includes  hospitals, 
clinics,  nursing  homes  and  home  health 
agencies.  Task  Force  members  examined  the 
need  for  public  and  private  incentives  to 
promote  such  collaborative  efforts  among 
rural  providers. 

More  than  SO  percent  of  the  rural  hospi- 
tals in  Minnesota  already  are  affiliated  in 
some  way  with  larger  institutions.  The  bene- 
fits of  these  atflliations  are  many.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rural  hospital  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  larger 
institution  through  group  purchasing  agree- 
menta  for  hospital  products  and  supplies. 
Similarly,  rural  and  urban  hospitals  can  de- 
velop strong  patient  network  systems,  which 
work  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Rural  hospi- 
tals can  also  take  advantage  of  the  fiscal 
and  mariceting  capabilities  available 
through  an  affiliation  with  a  larger  institu- 
tion. 

The  number  of  hospital  affiliations  Is  on 
the  rise,  but  there  still  are  few  collaborative 
efforts  between  rural  hospitals  and  physi- 
cian clinics.  Economies  of  scale  could  be 
achieved  in  laboratory  and  pharmacy  serv- 
ices, purcliasing,  and  maintenance  services 
if  there  were  collaborative  efforts  between 
rural  hospitals  and  rural  physicians.  Howev- 
er, rural  physicians  are  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  hospital  are  far  more  regulated 
than  physicians.  Physicians  do  not  want  to 
add  to  their  already  cumbersome  burden  of 
government  red  tape,  even  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  duplication  of  service  or  lower 
overhead.  MHA's  Task  Force  members  be- 
lieve the  survival  of  rural  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics depends  upon  their  ability  to  collaborate. 
The  stress  that  public  policies  should  ensure 
that  the  incentives  are  in  place,  or  the  disin- 
centives removed,  to  promote  such  collabo- 
ration. 

Senator  David  Durenberger  will  introduce 
legislation  in  the  100th  Congress  that  will 
help  rural  hospital  change  their  service  mix 
to  match  changing  community  needs. 
Durenberger's  bill,  the  Rural  Health  Service 
Transition  Incentive  Act  of  1987.  would  help 
rural  hospital  become,  for  example,  health 
centers  offering  a  mix  of  ambulatory  serv- 
ices, an  emergency  center,  hospice  care,  res- 
pite care,  or  other  services  needed  by  the 
community.  The  bill  would  remove  CoN  reg- 
ulatory barriers  and  provide  flexible  fluids 
to  Implement  change.'* 

Mon  EnuitaJbie  Transfer  Policiea 
The  transfer  of  patients  is  one  area  where 
there  should  be  mutual  interest  in  collabo- 
ration among  rural  and  urban  hospitals,  yet 
current  Medicare  reimbiu'sement  policies 
prevent  this  from  happening.  Typically,  pa- 
tients are  transferred  when  second  opinions 
are  advised,  or  tertiary  care  is  warranted. 
The  tertiary  centers,  usually  located  in 
urban  areas,  depend  on  patient  referrals 
from  the  rural  hospitals.  The  rural  hospi- 
tals often  provide  the  pre-and  post-opera- 
tive hospital  care  at  a  less  expensive  rate 

and  are  closer  to  the  patient's  home.  Unfor- 


tunately, Medicare  reimburses  the  tertiary 
care  center  the  full  amount  of  the  DRO.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  In  many  cases  the  nutd 
hospital  has  perfomed  the  expensive  pre-op- 
erative  procedures  as  well  as  provided  a 
three  to  five  day  convalescent  care  stay  fol- 
lowing inpatient  hospitalization  in  the  terti- 
ary care  center. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
a  tertiary  care  center,  has  suggested  to 
HCPA  several  alternatives  to  the  current  in- 
equitable reimbursement  system  for  trans- 
ferring patients.  St.  Mary's  solution  Is  two- 
fold: 

1.  In  cases  where  the  rural  hospital  pro- 
vides a  one  to  two  day  hospital  stay  for  pre- 
operative procedures,  followed  by  a  patient 
transfer  to  tertiary  center,  the  full  DRG 
amount  should  be  distributed  based  on  each 
hospital's  allocation  of  resources. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  patient  is  referred 
back  to  his  or  her  community  hospital  for 
three  to  five  days  of  convalescent  care  fol- 
lowing inpatient  stay  in  a  tertiary  center, 
the  tertiary  hospital  should  be  allowed  to 
contract  with  the  rural  hospital  for  conva- 
lescent days  and  bill  HCFA  accordingly. 

According  to  St.  Mary's,  both  solutions 
are  budget  neutral  and  the  DRO  amount  Is 
simply  redistributed  In  a  more  equitable 
fashion.  The  advantage  to  tertiary  centers  is 
the  finning  up  of  referral  patterns,  while 
rural  hospitals  are  paid  for  keeping  patients 
in  their  less-expensive  home  environment 
before  and  after  tertiary  care.  At  this  time, 
St.  Mary's  is  not  optimistic  about  its  efforts 
to  persuade  HCFA  to  change  ite  transfer 
policies. 

Patients  are  also  transferred  from  small, 
rural  hospitals  to  urban  hospitals  when 
second  opinions  are  advised.  After  the 
second  opinion,  patients  might  not  be  re- 
ferred back  to  their  rural  hospital  for  treat- 
ment but  instead  are  treated  in  the  urban 
hospital.  Again,  this  contributes  to  the 
severe  reductions  in  Inpatient  volume  expe- 
rienced by  rural  hospitals. 

Incentives  to  Promote  Consolidation, 
Mergers 
Affiliations  with  larger  Institutions  may 
help  many  small,  rural  hospitals.  Some 
rural  hospitals  might  be  better  served  by 
merging  and  consolidating  services  with 
other  rural  hospitals.  The  MHA  Task  Force 
examined  the  potential  incentives  to  pro- 
mote rural  hospital  mergers  and  consolida- 
tion by  looking  at  the  Minnesota  education- 
al system. 

School  districts  in  Minnesota  are  encour- 
aged to  consolidate,  enter  into  pairing 
agreements  and  joint  power  agreements  to 
promote  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
in  the  delivery  of  education.  Any  activity  by 
school  districts  in  this  area  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  state  which  ren- 
ders them  exempt  from  the  antitrust_stat- 
utes.  Some  of  these  ideas  were  Incorporated 
into  Minnesota's  Public  Hospital  Law,  en- 
acted In  1984.  This  law  aUows  public  hospi- 
tals to  Join  in  any  sort  of  a  system,  or  other- 
wise cooperate  as  other  corporations  are 
free  to  do  to  acquire  needed  resources  and 
to  become  more  efficient.  These  concepts, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  private,  non-profit 
hospitals  because  "collaboration  for  pur- 
poses of  allocating  services"  violates  the 
antitrust  laws.  Service  allocation  reflecte 
the  division  of  markets  along  product  lines, 
which  Is  ille«^  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  past,  the  state  enacted  legislation 
allowing  various  communities  to  band  to- 
gether to  establish  hospital  districts  because 
none  of  the  communities  could  afford  a  hos- 
pital on  its  own.  There  are  18  hospitals  des- 


ignated as  "district  hospitals."  Establishing 
hospital  districts,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  allocating  services,  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  original  intent,  and  would  also  have 
antitrust  implications. 

V.  RXCOmONOATIOIfS/ACnONS  or  TBI  MHA 
TASK  rORCK  OM  SMALL.  RUBAL  HOSPITALS 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  MHA  Task 
Force  on  Small,  Rural  Hospitals,  MHA 
should  support  the  following  policy  recom- 
mendations: 

Recommendations.— il)  The  Medicare 
rate-setting  structure  should  be  modified  to 
better  compensate  for  the  llmltatioiu  of 
DROs  and  to  better  reflect  the  current  case- 
mix  of  Individual  hospitals. 

ilcfion.— MHA  should  commence  a  federal 
lobbying  initiative  to  inform  Minnesota's 
Congressional  delegation  of  the  inequities 
suffered  by  small,  rural  hospitals  under  the 
Medicare  urban/rural  rate  differential.  The 
Minnesota  delegation  should  be  persuaded 
through  letters,  phone  calls,  and  personal 
meetings  with  rural  hospital  administrators 
that  the  differential  should  be  modified  to 
more  accurately  take  into  account  labor  and 
non-labor  resources  and  each  hospital's 
case-mix.  The  Miimesota  delegation  should 
be  urged  to  initiate  and  pursue  whatever 
legislative  and/or  regulatory  changes  might 
be  necessary  to  ensure  adequacy  and  equity 
of  payment  under  the  Medicare  program. 

MHA  should  continue  to  monitor  the  Mis- 
souri Hospital  Association  appeal  to  HCFA 
and  offer  whatever  legal  support  might  be 
necessary  as  the  appeals  process  unfolds.  If 
appropriate,  MHA  should  file  its  own  appeal 
to  HCFA  or  enter  into  a  lawsuit  agsdnst 
HHS  over  the  Medicare  urban/rural  differ- 
ential. 

MHA  should  share  its  commente  on 
AHA's  Interim  Report  on  Small,  Rural  Hos- 
pitals with  AHA  and  the  other  state  associa- 
tions in  Region  6.  MHA  should  investigate 
the  level  of  interest  by  other  Midwest  states 
In  making  a  concerted  effort  to  Influence 
Congress  and  HCFA  to  modify  the  Medicare 
rate-setting  structure. 

Recommendation.— (2)  The  MSA  designa- 
tion should  no  longer  be  used  to  define 
labor  market  areas.  Alternative  definitions 
as  proposed  by  PROPAC  should  be  exam- 
ined. For  example,  the  creation  of  separate 
Indices  for  the  urban  core  and  surrounding 
ring  plus  the  urbanized  rural  counties  and 
the  non-urbanized  rural  areas  of  the  state 
warrants  serious  consideration. 

(3)  The  C&NC  salaries  and  wages  of  rural 
hospitals  with  attached  nursing  homes 
should  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of 
their  rural  wage  rate. 

ilcfion.— MHA  should  inform  the  Miime- 
sota Congressional  delegation  of  the  nega- 
tive impact  that  the  use  of  MSAs  as  the  def- 
inition of  labor  market  area  has  on  rural 
hospitals.  Members  should  also  be  informed 
of  the  adverse  effect  on  the  Minnesota  rural 
wage  rate  of  Including  C&NC  salaries  and 
wages.  Alternative  proposals  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  delegation  for  discussion. 

Recommendation.— (A)  The  payment  gap 
between  MA/GAMC  reimbursement  levels 
and  hospital  charges  should  be  narrowed  by 
increasing  MA/OAMC  payments  to  at  least 
the  payment  levels  of  other  third  party 
payers. 

(5)  Catastrophic  losses  incurred  by  rural 
hospitals  for  MA/OAMC  and  Medicare  out- 
lier cases  should  be  eliminated. 

i4c(ion.— MHA  should  pursue  state  legisla- 
tive or  regulatory  remedies  to  address  the 
problem  of  severe  MA/OAMC  reimburse- 
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ment  shortfalls,  payment  delays,  and 
sunsettlng  of  OAMC  ratable  reductions. 

MHA  should  examine  the  resulta  of  the 
Rule  54  study,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
small,  rural  hospitals. 

MHA  should  educate  legislators  and  other 
public  policy-makers  regarding  the  financial 
Impact  on  rural  hospitals  of  day  and  cost 
outlier  cases  under  the  IdA/OAMC  and 
Medicare  programs.  To  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. MHA  should  present  alternative  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  creation  of  a  separate 
grouping  for  rural  hospitals  or  using  a  per 
diem  reimbursement  for  rural  hospitals 
with  low  patient  voliune. 

Recommendafion.— <6)  Medicare  PPS  poli- 
cies should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  more 
equitable  payment  systems  for  the  transfer 
of  patlenta 

(7)  Rural  hospitals  should  be  encouraged 
to  establish  relationships  with  multi-hospi- 
tal organizations  and  regional  referral  cen- 


ters, and.  when  appropriate,  be  able  to  con- 
solidate services  with  other  rural  hospitals 
and  clinics  without  the  threat  of  antitrust 
violations. 

(8)  Selected  rural  hospitals  facing  closure 
should  be  provided  the  financial  means  to 
retire  their  debt. 

Action.— tSRA  should  support  federal  reg- 
ulatory changes  to  allow  more  payment 
flexibility  under  Medicare  for  the  transfer 
of  patlenta. 

MHA  should  investigate  the  need  for  state 
legislative  action  that  would  exempt  small, 
rural  hospitals  from  antitrust  implications 
so  that  collaborative  activities  can  be  under- 
taken. MHA  also  should  investigate  what  fi- 
nancial arrangements  might  be  possible  to 
provide  small,  rural  hospitals  with  some 
bonding  authority  and  to  allow  others  on 
the  verge  of  closure  to  retire  their  debt. 

RecommendatiorL—(.9)  The  public  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  severe  financial  plight 


of  small,  rural  hospitals  and  the  community 
Impact  of  hospital  closures,  both  in  terms  of 
access  to  care  a;>d.in  economic  loss. 

ActiotL—hSSJk.  should  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Minnesota  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Minnesota  Coalition  on  Health 
Care,  and  the  Miimesota  Department  of 
Health  to  pursue  strategies  that  will  ensuro 
access  to  health  care  In  rural  areas. 

MHA  and  MMA  should  coordinate  their 
respective  association  rural  health  care  ac- 
tivities. 

MHA  should  aggressively  launch  a  public 
Information  campaign  describing  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  small,  rural  hospitals  and  the 
need  for  rural  communities  to  use  their 
local  hospitals.  This  campaign  should  dem- 
onstrate the  economic  impact  of  rural  hos- 
pitals in  their  communities. 

MHA  should  provide  legal  assistance  to 
hospitals  on  the  verge  of  closing. 
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TABLE  2.— MEDICARE  PAYMENT  METHODOUXiY 
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Rttral  Health  Ihttiative:  Report  op  the 

Task  Force  on  RtniAL  Health 

II.  executive  bummary 

Rural  America  is  undergoing  an  economic 

crisis  of  staggering  proportions.  Minnesota. 

one  of  the  richest  a«ricultural  areas  of  our 


country,  is  among  the  regions  hardest  hit. 
Farm  income  is  at  depression  level,  commod- 
ity prices  are  low  and  being  forced  lower, 
and  the  value  of  farmland  has  dropped  50 
percent  since  1981.  In  the  first  half  of  1985 
alone,  land  values  dropped  26  percent — the 
largest  annual  rate  of  decrease  in  the  75 
years  that  farmland  prices  have  been  meas- 
ured. (Note  1) 

Between  January  of  1981  and  1985,  Min- 
nesota farmers  lost  $18.5  billion.  Five  thou- 
sand farms  ceased  operating  between  June, 
1984  and  1985,  the  largest  single-year  loss  of 
family  farms  In  the  country,  and  30,000 
state  farmers  (about  one-third  of  commer- 
cial operators)  have  debt-to-asset  ratios  that 
are  70  percent  or  greater.  (Note  2)  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  likelihood  that  these  farms  will  contin- 
ue in  operation  for  more  than  one,  two  or 
three  years  is  extremely  doubtful. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Rural  Enterprise  In- 
stitute reports  that  "the  rural  depression  in 
Minnesota  is  yielding  mounting  secondary 
pressures:  hunger,  family  violence,  drop  in 
church  and  civil  activities,  retail  business 
failure  and  Insurance  cancellations."  The 
degree  of  distress  resulting  from  this  depres- 
sion, the  study  says,  "now  may  be  only  one- 
third  to  one-half  what  It  is  going  to  be." 
(Note  3) 

Among  the  secondary  pressures  of  the 
farm  crisis  are  its  effects  on  quality  and 
availability  of  health  care  in  rural  Minneso- 
ta. On  October  1984.  at  the  urging  of  U.S. 
Senator  Dave  Durenberger  and  many 
others,  the  Minnesota  Coalition  on  Health 
began  to  examine  these  issues. 

The  Coalition  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
involved  in  a  wide  range  of  issues  relating  to 
the  cost  and  quality  of  health  care.  To 


study  the  problem,  it  brought  together  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  farm  groups,  state  hos- 
pitals and  medical  associations  and  con- 
cerned others  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  rural  health  initiative. 

After  a  preliminary  look  at  concerns  such 
as  the  changing  rural  economy,  the  poten- 
tial for  hospital  closures,  and  the  growing 
number  of  uninsured  farmers,  the  study 
group  agreed  that  the  Minnesota  Coalition 
on  Health  could  play  a  crucial  role  in  fur- 
thering dialogue  on  rural  health  issues  and 
developing  an  agenda  of  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  next  few  years.  It  recom- 
mended that  efforts  should  focus  on  two 
groups:  farmers  and  small  businesses. 

In  response,  the  Coalition's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, in  March  1985,  initiated  the  Rural 
Health  Initiative.  A  Rural  Health  Task 
Force  was  appointed,  with  representatives 
from  organizations  having  a  major  interest 
in  the  project  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of 
Task  Force  members). 

The  Task  Force  imdertook  a  three-phase 
study: 

1.  Examination  of  existing  health-related 
daU  from  rural  areas  to  identify  rural 
health  trends  and  current  issues. 

2.  A  series  of  statewide  town  hall  meetings 
to  gain  anecdotal  information  from  rural 
residents,  employers  and  health  care  provid- 
ers. 

3.  A  survey  of  3.000  farmers  and  3.000 
small  businesses  in  rural  Minnesota  to 
gather  further  data  on  health  system  use 
and  assess  opinions  on  health  care  issues. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  rural  was  de- 
fined as  any  area  outside  the  seven-county 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area.  In  the  survey 


of  Minnesota  small  bxisinesses.  this  defini- 
tion was  slightly  modified  to  exclude  down- 
town Rochester  and  Duluth  zip  codes. 

Twenty-five  agencies  and  organizations 
contributed  rural  health  data  to  the  Task 
Force.  More  than  500  farmers,  employers, 
health  care  providers,  insurers  and  others 
participated  in  the  town  hall  meetings  in 
Little  Falls,  Grand  Rapids,  Fergus  Falls,  St. 
Charles,  Thief  River  Falls  and  Worthlng- 
ton,  sharing  information  and  concerns  on  a 
wide  variety  of  health  care  issues.  Six  hun- 
dred fifty  farmers  and  400  small  employers 
responded  to  the  survey. 

Drawing  on  information  from  all  these 
sources,  the  Rural  Health  Task  Force  has 
identified  key  issues  affecting  the  future  of 
health  care  in  rural  Minnesota  and  recom- 
mended action  that  should  be  taken  by 
health  care  providers,  insurers  and  consum- 
ers to  ensure  that,  regardless  of  the  current 
rural  economic  crisis.  Minnesotans  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  have  access  to  high- 
qiuOity  and  affordable  health  care  in  the 
future.  This  report  presents  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Rural  Health 
Task  Force.  The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  presented  in  the  following 
chapters:  Health  System  Change,  Access  to 
Health  Services.  Cost  of  Health  Care,  and 
Adequacy  of  Insurance  Coverage. 

Health  system  change:  Its  effect  on  rural 
health  care 

While  the  effect  of  the  farm  crisis  has 
brought  health  issues  to  the  forefront,  a 
number  of  other  factors  are  also  affecting 
health  care  in  rural  Minnesota.  Over  the 
last  decade,  skyrocketing  health  care  costs 
have  precipitated  significant  public  policy 
changes  affecting  delivery  of  services. 

Efforts  to  control  health  costs  through 
both  regulatory  and  marketplace  changes 
have  led  to  tremendous  upheaval  in  the 
health  care  system,  affecting  public  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Reg- 
ulating reimbursement  through  DRGs  and 
other  mechanisms  has  encouraged  cost-cut- 
ting through  reduced  hospitalization  (short- 
er stays  in  the  hospital,  greater  use  of  out- 
patient services).  With  market  reform  has 
come  increased  competition  for  patients  and 
greater  emphasis  on  "managing"  health 
care. 

Rural  health  care  must  be  assessed  in 
light  of  both  the  farm  crisis  and  health 
system  changes  affecting  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Task  Force  members,  though  diverse  in 
interests  and  background,  shared  a  number 
of  assumptions  about  the  current  health 
care  system.  These  assumptions,  which 
served  to  focus  the  project  emphasis,  are: 

1.  The  health  care  system  in  Minnesota  Is 
changing  rapidly. 

2.  This  change  dramatically  alters  pay- 
ment for  services,  and  thus,  the  incentives 
which  were  the  underpinnings  of  the  "old" 
system. 

3.  The  rural  marketplace  represents  a  new 
frontier  for  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area 
providers. 

4.  Competition  in  health  care  exists  now 
and  will  Intensify  in  the  future. 

5.  There  are  both  strengths  and  weakness- 
es in  the  current  rural  health  system. 

6.  Within  Minnesota,  there  are  regional 
differences  in  rural  health  system  capacity 
and  capabilities. 

The  findings 
Overall,  the  task  force  felt  that  the  health 
system  changes  that  are  occurring  both  in 
the  state  and  nationwide  are  having  a  major 
impact  on  rural  health  care  providers.  New 
liaisons  are  being  formed,  some  "excess"  is 


being  squeezed  out  of  the  system  and  the 
health  care  system  of  the  future  will  defi- 
nitely look  different. 

There  is  concern  about  how  these  changes 
will  affect  access  to  quality  health  care  In 
rural  Minnesota.  Some  providers  feel  In- 
creasing pressure  to  conform  to  new  direc- 
tions, whether  or  not  they  are  appropriate 
for  their  settings.  There  Is  also  concern 
about  how  public  policy  is  determined 
which  sets  these  changes  In  motion.  The 
Town  Hall  meeting  attendees  expressed 
opinions  regarding  health  policies  which 
have  their  root  cause  in  "urban"  problems 
(overcapacity,  provider  glut,  etc.). 

Many  rural  providers  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  cope  with  this  rapid  system  change. 
Many  rural  consumers  feel  confused  by  the 
ever-expanding  choices  In  health  plans 
which  now  confront  them. 

Generally,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of 
powerlessness  on  behalf  of  many  providers 
and  consumers.  Some   feel  the  system  is 
changing  without  respect  to  local  needs  or 
capabilities    and    that    the    rural    health 
system  In  the  future  may  not  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  constituency. 
A.  PubUc  Policy 
Reconunendation  1 
The  Health  Care  Finance  Administration 
(HCFA)  should  develop  a  payment  system 
that  Is  equitable  for  all  hospitals. 
Recommendation  2 
Rural  providers  must  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  developing  or  promoting  policies 
that  encourage  inappropriate  and  early  dis- 
charges from  hospitals. 

Recommendation  3 
Rural  hospitals  should  work  with  local 
physicians,  consumers  and  employers  to  de- 
termine their  strengtlis  and  weaknesses. 
They  should  aggressively  market  strong 
services  and  facilities  to  their  "customers," 
and  develop  methods  to  "capture"  their 
area  clients. 

Recommendation  4 
University  of  Minnesota  Extension  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Health  should  devel- 
op and  promote  educational  materials  for 
consumers  regarding  changes  in  health  care 
delivery  and  payment  system,  to  help  them 
more  fully  understand  what  is  included  in 
existing  insurance  packages  and  how  the 
health  care  system  Is  changing. 
Recommendation  5 
Professional  membershifi^:^  associations 
such  as  Minnesota  Hospital  Association, 
Minnesota  Nurses  Association  and  Minneso- 
ta Medical  Association  should  help  rural 
providers  understand  the  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  the  health  care  system  by: 

Offering  management  and  organizational 
training  and  expertise  to  physicians,  nurses, 
hospital  and  clinic  administrators. 

Offering  educational  information  to  trust- 
ees to  help  them  respond  to  health  system 
changes. 

Serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion related  to  rural  health. 
Advocating  for  rural  health  concerns. 

Access  to  health  services 
The   Rural   Health   Task   Force    had   a 
number  of  concerns  about  the  avaUabillty  of 
Health  care  in  rural  Minnesota  and  consum- 
ers' access  to  a  variety  of  health  and  social 
services. 
Among  those  concerns: 
What  kinds  of  services  are  available  in 
rural  Minnesota,  and  do  these  services  differ 
from  those  available  In  urban  areas  of  the 
state? 
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With  more  stress-related  health  problems 
resulting  from  the  farm  crisis,  availability  of 
mental  health  services  is  of  particular  <x>n- 
cem.  What  Is  the  demand  for  mental  health 
services?  Is  there  a  stigma  attached  to  using 
them?  Is  access  to  these  services  adequate? 

Other  key  concerns  included: 

Do  rural  Minnesotans.  especially  children, 
have  access  to  preventive  services? 

What  resources  exist  to  provide  aftercare 
(such  as  home-delivered  services)  following 
acute  hospitalizations? 

What  choices  of  providers  are  aurailable  to 
rural  consumers,  and  how  far  do  consumers 
have  to  travel  to  receive  the  health  services 
they  want? 

What  is  the  cost  of  health  care?  Another 
important  factor  affecting  access  to  care, 
this  is  discussed  separately  in  the  next  chap- 
ter of  this  report. 

The  findings 

The  project  findings  indicate  that  access 
to  primary  physician  care,  hospital  and 
clinic  facilities,  emergency  care,  dental  care 
and  preventive  health  services  was  good  to 
excellent  in  most  of  rural  Minnesota.  In 
most  areas,  health  planning  and  market 
forces  have  worked  together  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  these  services  to  most  rural 
Minnesotans. 

There  is  concern,  however,  about  the  inad- 
equacy of  some  services  such  as  mental 
health  and  chemical  dependency  counseling 
and  inpatient  treatment,  outpatient  alterna- 
tives for  hospital  care  and  in  some  areas, 
shortages  of  nursing  home  beds  for  the  frail 
elderly. 

There  was  also  much  <»ncem  about  the 
abundance  of  services  which  go  unused  be- 
cause rural  persons  fear  discovery  of  their 
need  by  neighbors,  or  worse,  the  loss  of 
their  Independence  by  having  to  accept  help 
from  welfare  agencies. 

In  general,  the  Task  Force  felt  that  if  a 
person  can  pay  for  it,  and  If  a  nearby  clinic 
or  hospital  provides  the  service,  and  if  the 
local  physician  has  the  necessary  skUls  and 
equipment  to  perform  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedure and  if  the  rural  person  is  not  too 
proud  or  Independent  to  seek  the  service,  a 
person  living  in  rural  Minnesota  will  be  able 
to  get  the  health  care  they  need  in  1986. 

B.  Access 

Recommendation  1 

Statewide  associations  of  providers  who 
provide  nonacute  care  services  such  as 
mental  health,  home  health  care  and  serv- 
ices for  seniors  should  offer  technical  assist- 
ance to  their  members  to  help  them  develop 
outreach  programs.  Assistance  should  also 
be  geared  towards  the  development  of  a  re- 
gional needs  assessment  to  help  determine  a 
mix  of  cost  effective  services  appropriate  for 
each  region  of  the  state. 

Recommendation  2 

The  Minnesota  Hospital  Association  and 
the  MinnesoU  Department  of  Health 
should  examine  the  Impact  of  community 
hospital  closures  on  consumers'  access  to 
emergency  care,  maternity  care  and  care  for 
the  elderly. 

Recommendation  3 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  should  request 
funds  from  the  Health  Care  Finance  Admin- 
istration to  develop  a  demonstration  project 
which  would  combine  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid monies  into  a  single  program  and  block 
grant  these  dollars  to  a  regional  government 
agency  or  multi-county  organization  of  pro- 
viders who  will  "go  at  risk"  for  the  eligible 
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populktlon.  Tb«ae  provlden  must  Mtee  to 
proTlde  a  complete  amy  of  Medlcue  and 
JtffiMfaH  aervloea  wltbln  a  pre-detennlned 
ledoo  of  the  itate  for  their  enroUees. 
Reoommendation  4 

Wbere  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMO's)  and  other  insuiance  plans  who  uti- 
Uw  coat  containmoit  mechanisms  have  pen- 
etrated rural  markets,  their  impact  on  qual- 
ity should  be  dosely  monitored  and  studied 
by  the  Minneaota  Departmoit  of  Health. 
Reoonmiendation  5 

Information  and  referral  services  that  en- 
nrmm—  a  broad  array  of  services,  including 
health  care,  should  be  developed  in  several 
areas  of  the  state.  Such  a  service  could  be 
used  by  all  dtiims,  regardless  of  financial 
situation,  on  a  sUdtng-fee  basis.  Such  a  serv- 
ice should  be  located  apart  fnxn  traditional 
vdfare  sites,  but  ptm%it  information  and 
regiBtratlon  for  wdfare  services. 

Coat  ofhtaUh  care— Th«  eoncerm 

The  coat  of  health  care  is  a  major  issue 
Mnnnf  rurml  Mtnneaotans.  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  As  the  farm  crisis  worsens,  there 
is  growing  concern  that  health  coste  are  be- 
coming prohibttive. 

What  are  farm  famUlee  paying  for  health 
eaie? 

Is  the  cost  of  health  care  Inhibiting  use  of 
anvlces? 

What  health  organisations  are  surviving 
and  i»fMT«y  a  profit? 

llirough  the  town  meetings  and  surveys, 
the  Task  Force  sought  to  learn  more  about 
these  and  other  cost-related  factors.  Find- 
ings are  summarised  below.  Additional  find- 
ings specific  to  health  insurance  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  chapter. 

Farm  income:  An  overview 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  farm  survey  re- 
sportdents  reported  net  Income  under  $5,000 
in  198S:  20%  had  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000:  18%  had  Incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $30,000;  and  8.7%  reported  in- 
comes greater  than  $30,000.  The  survey 
asked,  "What  was  your  family's  total  annual 
net  incone  from  all  sources  in  1085  before 
taxes?  (Di90sable  inoKne  remaining  for 
your  family  after  deducting  all  farming  ex- 
penses, payment  of  interest  on  debt,  and  de- 
predation.)" 

Theflndintft 

The  cost  of  health  care  for  rural  Mlnneso- 
tans  is  becoming  a  major  concern.  Testimo- 
ny heard  In  the  Town  Hall  meetings  and 
survey  flndtngs  ocmdude  that  while  Income 
from  farming  is  dropping,  the  percentage  of 
income  spent  on  health  care  is  growing  and 
now  accounts  for  H  to  vt  of  total  outlays. 
This  would  be  alarming  for  a  family  with  in- 
comes in  the  $30,00O-$30,0O0  range.  But  the 
average  income  of  those  surveyed  was 
$10.000-$1S.OOO.  Indicating  that  the  cost  of 
health  care  has  become  an  enormous 
burden  for  many. 

However,  rural  Mlnnesotans  are  coping, 
many  are  arranging  for  higher  deductibles, 
forgoing  routine  exams  or  procedures  or 
seeking  leas  expensive  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional care.  But  many  are  not.  Eleven  per- 
cent are  currently  imcovered  for  health  care 
and  another  10  percent  are  "Just  hanging 
onl" 

The  good  news  seems  to  be  that  persons 
living  in  rural  Minnesota  are  not  being 
denied  services  because  of  Inability  to  pay. 
However,  Task  Force  members  expressed 
ooncem  that  many  people  are  Just  not  seek- 
ing necessary  care  or  services  because  they 
fear  denial  or  they  fear  discovery  by  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  are  staff. 


C.Cost 

Recommendation  1 

The  Minneaota  Legislature  should  reas- 
sess their  eligibility  criteria  for  medical  as- 
sistanee  programs  and  make  alterations  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  people  who  are  "asset 
rich"  but  have  a  real  need  for  medical  as- 
sistance can  be  served,  perhaps  by  paying  on 
sliding  fee  basis  for  a  minimum  package  of 
services. 

Recommendation  3 

Private  agencies  and  health  care  providers 
should  assess  how  they  can  serve  the  under- 
Insured  and  borderline  poverty  groups  in 
their  own  communities.  Creative  programs 
might  include: 

Ftee  or  low-cost  preventive  services  such 
as  screening  exams,  immunizations,  dental 
check-ups; 

Offering  health  services  to  families  in  ex- 
change for  volunteer  time  of  one  of  more 
family  members; 

Creative  financing  mechanism  such  as  ex- 
tending a  credit  line  for  preventive  health 
care  with  low  monthly  payments  and  no  fi- 
nancing charges. 

Recommendation  3 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Health  and 
Department  of  Commerce  should  evaluate 
benefits  covered  In  rural  areas  to  determine 
if  current  coverage  Includes  preventive  serv- 
ices. 

Recommendation  4 

Rural  health  providers  should  assess  avall- 
abflity  of  free  or  low  cost  preventive  services 
in  their  community.  If  such  services  are  not 
available,  the  provider  groups  should  devel- 
op a  way  to  provide  those  services. 

ilde^vacv  o/  insurance  coverage— Tite 
amount 

Concern  about  the  affordabllity  of  health 
Insurance  was  one  of  the  key  issues  leading 
to  the  Rural  Health  Initiative.  Is  health  In- 
surance affordable  among  financially  dis- 
tressed farmers? 

For  example,  there  have  been  reports  that 
farmers  are  dropping  health  Insurance  be- 
cause of  high  premiums,  deductibles  and  co- 
payments.  A  previous  study  gave  some  indi- 
cation of  how  many  farmers  have  health  In- 
surance and  the  tjrpe  of  coverage  they  have; 
however,  data  from  that  study  do  not  re- 
flect changes  that  may  have  resulted  from 
the  farm  crisis.  Similarly,  we  have  not 
known  why  some  farmers  are  uninsured  or 
what  impact  that  has  on  delivery  of  needed 
services. 

Through  the  town  meetings  and  surveys, 
the  Task  Force  sought  answers  to  these  and 
other  insurance-related  questions. 
The  findings 

Insurance  Coverage  for  health  care  in  the 
state  appears  to  be  deteriorating  at  a  slow 
but  steady  rate.  Eleven  percent  currently 
are  uncovered  for  health  care,  an  additional 
approximately  2%  say  they  will  drop  their 
coverage  in  the  next  year.  Combine  these 
figures  with  the  percentage  who  don't  luiow 
how  much  longer  they  can  afford  coverage 
(19%)  and  you  arrive  at  more  than  30%  who 
may  be  uncovered  for  health  care  in  the 
very  near  future.  This  figure  should  alarm 
providers  and  policy  makers  alike. 

Consumers  also  appear  to  be  confused  by 
health  coverage  and  find  it  difficult  to  shop 
for.  Keeping  In  mind  that  most  rural  con- 
sumers purchase  their  health  care  in  Isola- 
tion, this  too  should  cause  providers  and 
policy  makers  to  take  note  of  a  dlstiu-bing 
trend  and  develop  strategies  to  encourage 
consiuner  education  regarding  health  insur- 
ance. 


D.  Insurance 
Recommendation  1 


The  BCiimesota  Coalition  on  Health 
should  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  other  interested  organizations 
to  further  study  the  issue  of  uncovered  care, 
focusing  on  determining: 

What  is  an  acceptable  ratio  of  uninsured 
in  a  population? 

What  is  underinsurance  and  how  many 
are  affected  by  it? 

What  Is  government's  role  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  uninsured  and  underlnsured  per- 
sons? 

Should  the  mintmnm  level  of  benefits 
which  are  covered  by  all  insurance  HMOs  be 
reexamined  in  light  of  the  changes  since 
their  inception  in  1976? 

Recommendation  2 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  should  study 
health  care  coverage  to  Identify  vehicles 
that  could  be  made  available  to  all  citizens 
to  make  health  care  affordable  such  as  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Health's  Health- 
span  proposal,  group  coverage  options, 
health  care  subsidies  or  relnstituting  fund- 
ing for  catastrophic  Health  E  Program  as 
examples. 

Recommendation  3 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  should  encour- 
age broader  coverage  for  health  care  by  ena- 
bling self-employed  persons  (I.e.  farmers 
and  other  smaU  business  owners)  to  deduct 
health  insurance  premiums  from  state 
taxes. 

Recommendation  4 

The  Minnesota  Coalition  on  Health,  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Minnesota  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Minnesota  should 
work  together  to  meet  consumers'  needs  for 
education  regarding  options  for  care  and 
health  insurance  and  work  with  the  state- 
wide network  of  Community  Health  Service 
Agencies  and  the  County  Extension  offices 
to  implement  the  educational  program. 

AvERmfG  A  Crisis  ih  Rural  Hkalth  Care  A 

SuiatARY   Rkport   bt   trx   MMA   Task 

Force  on  Rural  Health 

A  pending  crisis  threatens  access  to  health 
care  throughout  rural  Minnesota.  All  levels 
of  government,  third-party  payers,  health 
care  providers,  and  rural  residents  must  Join 
forces  to  avert  this  crisis  in  rural  health 
care. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  by  the 
Minnesota  Medical  Association's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Health,  which  was  created  in 
August  1986  to  determine  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  health  care  delivery  problems  in 
rural  Minnesota. 

Following  an  indepth  study  of  the  issue 
and  a  survey  of  MMA  rural  physician  mem- 
bers, the  task  force  determined  that  many 
of  the  problems  are  not  unique  to  the  rural 
population  and  that  in  many  areas,  access 
remains  quite  good.  However,  the  economic 
situation  in  niral  Minnesota  has  created  an 
environment  ripe  for  a  major  crisis,  particu- 
larly in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  state. 
Already  in  rural  Minnesota,  a  crisis  exists  in 
access  to  certain  mental  health  services,  and 
a  substantial  number  of  patients  are  delay- 
ing needed  medical  treatment,  neglecting 
preventive  care,  and  lacking  basic  health  in- 
surance all  trends  that  could  result  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  health  of  rural  citizens. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  rural  physi- 
cian survey  results  and  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations   for    easing    or    alleviating 


some  of  thii  problems  facing  rural  Minneso- 
ta. 

SURVEY  RESULTS 

The  IklMA  surveyed  its  rural  physician 
members  this  faU  regarding  their  percep- 
tions of  rural  health  care  delivery  (Appen- 
dix). A  23%  response  rate  was  achieved  from 
a  total  of  1677  physician. 

Access.— Seventeen  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians surveyed  believe  there  is  a  crisis  in 
access  to  health  care.  Perhaps  even  more 
significant,  31%  of  these  physicians  have  ob- 
served a  decline  in  the  use  of  preventive 
care  such  as  well-baby  care,  and  37%  noted  a 
growing  number  of  patients  are  delaying 
needed  medical  treatment. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  de- 
scribed emergency  care,  obstetrical  services, 
and  primary  care  as  readily  available,  but 
more  than  half  identified  mental  health 
services  a  less  than  readily  available.  Access 
to  home  health  care  and  long  term  care  was 
Judged  as  only  fair  but  overall  was  rated 
higher  than  access  to  mental  health  services 
(Figure  1). 
(Figure  1  not  reproducible  In  the  Record.) 
When  asked  to  anticipate  changes  that 
would  take  place  in  rural  health  care  over 
the  next  three  years,  22%  of  physicians  pre- 
dicted a  decrease  in  the  use  of  preventive 
care  and  42%  anticipated  litUe  change. 
Sixty-two  percent  said  they  expect  no 
change  in  access  to  specialized  care.  Twenty- 
four  percent  expect  improvement,  and  only 
12%  fear  a  worsening.  Forty-one  percent 
expect  that  more  patients  will  delay  needed 
treatment  in  the  future,  48%  predict  little 
change,  and  Just  8%  anticipate  improve- 
ment. 

Of  their  personal  situation,  8%  of  sur- 
veyed physicians  said  that  it  is  not  at  aU 
likely  that  they  will  continue  practicing  in 
their  area  beyond  the  next  year  or  two;  13% 
indicated  that  it  is  Just  somewhat  likely  and 
73%  that  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  con- 
tinue practicing  in  their  area. 

About  5%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  be- 
lieve their  hospital  is  in  danger  of  closing 
and  6%  report  their  hospital  is  facing 
merger,  which  could  dramatically  affect 
access  to  edical  services  in  those  local  areas. 
Fourteen  percent  indicated  that  their  hospi- 
tal may  need  local  tax  support  to  survive. 

Payment.— The  number  of  uncollectible 
bills  absorbed  by  health  care  providers  is  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  patients  covered  by 
Medical  Assistance  and  GAMC  is  also 
higher  now  than  in  the  past,  and  physicians 
expect  both  to  continue  to  climb  over  the 
next  three  years. 

The  current  Medicare  payment  differen- 
tials between  urban  and  rural  areas  drew 
strong  criticism  from  the  surveyed  physi- 
cians; 76%  indicated  that  public  poUcy  in 
this  area  is  misdirected.  This  was  the  high- 
est negative  rating  among  all  public  policies 
tested.  A  close  second  was  the  Diagnostic 
Related  Group  (DRG)  reimbursement 
system,  for  which  65%  expressed  disapprov- 
al (Figure  2.) 
(Figure  2  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 
Payment  mechanisms  such  as  Medical  As- 
sistance and  Medicare  were  tested  to  see 
whether  they  were  viewed  as  helping  to 
make  things  better  or  if  they  were  part  of 
the  problem.  Medicare  received  the  most 
negative  rating,  with  74%  responding  that 
the  program  was  part  of  the  problem.  Medi- 
cal Assistance  and  GAMC  were  second  with 
a  63%  negative  rating.  Insurance  companies 
and  BCBSM  were  given  a  negative  rating  by 
40%.  Sixty  percent  saw  them  as  either 
making  things  better  or  some  of  both 
(Figure  3). 


(Figure  3  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  responding  physi- 
cians stated  they  have  seen  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  Medical  Assistance  pa- 
tients they  have  treated  over  the  last  three 
years— 25%  describing  it  as  a  large  increase. 
This  change  was  most  dramatic  in  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  state,  where  73% 
noted  an  Increase  in  the  use  of  Medical  As- 
sistance, and  40%  described  it  as  a  large  to- 
crease. 

Actual  caseload  daU  supplied  by  the  phy- 
sicians also  document  a  sharp  rise  In  MA  pa- 
tients. Three  years  ago,  26%  of  physicians 
carried  an  MA  patient  caseload  of  15%  or 
more.  Today,  52%  of  physicians  see  tliat 
many  MA  patients,  and  71%  said  they 
expect  to  see  even  more  in  the  future. 

The  financial  hnpact  of  the  changing 
rural  economy  Is  strongly  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  physicians 
reported  an  Increase  in  their  percentage  of 
uncollectible  bills,  which  understandably 
surfaced  as  an  Issue  of  great  concern. 
Today,  30%  of  physicians  report  uncollecti- 
ble bills  of  15%  or  greater  in  their  practices. 
Almost  half  anticipate  uncollectible  bills  of 
15%  or  more  three  years  from  now,  and  75% 
predict  the  situation  will  continue  to 
worsen. 

Finances  &  Competitions.— A  majority 
(64%)  of  the  physicians  indicated  that  they 
have  not  changed  their  referral  patterns  be- 
cause of  competition.  Another  24%  reported 
that  they  are  referring  more  patients  to 
other  specialists,  and  8%  reported  that  they 
are  providing  more  care  themselves.  Forty- 
three  percent  have  experienced  an  income 
decline,  and  a  majority  expect  further  de- 
clines. 

Of  the  81%  of  responding  physicians  now 
practicing  in  a  group  setting,  52%  are  part 
of  multispecialty  groups  and  29%  concen- 
trate on  one  specialty.  Nineteen  percent 
remain  solo  practitioners.  These  practice 
patterns  appear  fairly  stable,  with  87%  re- 
porting that  they  have  not  changed  their 
style  of  practice  during  the  past  three  years. 
Of  the  13%  whose  practices  have  changed. 
5%  have  moved  from  group  practice  to  solo 
practice  and  8%  have  moved  from  a  solo  to  a 
group  arrangement. 

Some  of  the  those  working  in  group  prac- 
tices reported  that  they  are  moving  toward 
affUiation  with  larger  clinics.  Twelve  per- 
cent have  already  merged  with  larger  clin- 
ics, 1%  report  having  been  bought  out,  and 
4%  have  a  working  association  with  a  larger 
clinic.  Twenty-two  percent  indicated  that 
they  have  considered  affiliation.  whUe  58% 
said  they  have  not  considered  setting  up  any 
such  arrangement.  A  strong  divergence 
from  this  pattern  emerged  in  the  Northwest 
and  West  Central  regions,  where  43%  re- 
ported that  their  clinics  have  already 
merged  with  larger  cUnlcs,  and  17%  said 
they  have  not  considered  affiliation. 

HMOs  are  a  growing  reality  in  rural  Min- 
nesota, and  are  viewed  with  concern.  When 
asked  to  Judge  their  contribution  to  the 
health  care  delivery  system,  59%  of  physi- 
cians said  they  see  HMOs  as  part  of  the 
problem,  whUe  10%  believe  they  are  helping 
to  make  things  better.  Thirty-one  percent 
responded  that  some  of  both  Is  the  case. 

NoUbly,  71%  of  the  respondents  plan  ad- 
ditional physician  recruitment,  except  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state,  where 
Just  50%  plan  to  recruit  new  physicians.  Al- 
ternatively, 17%  reported  liaving  laid  off 
employees  during  the  last  three  years. 
Twelve  percent  of  respondents  said  they 
had  laid  off  clerical  and  administrative 
staff,  and  11%  cited  layoffs  of  nurses  and 
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physician  assistants.  Six  percent  described 
layoffs  of  lab  or  other  clinical  employees, 
and  2%  said  they'd  laid  off  medical  staff. 

Rural  Economics:  The  Impact  of  rural  eco- 
nomic problems  was  most  evident  In  the  re- 
spondents' projections  for  1989.  The  majori- 
ty said  they  expect  their  Medical  Assistance 
and  uncollectible  billings  caseload  to  in- 
crease, for  more  patients  to  lack  insunmce 
coverage,  and  for  their  own  income  to  drop. 
These  negative  expectations  were  not  total- 
ly consistent  with  the  respondents'  reported 
plans  for  expansion.  One  explanation  may 
be  that  competition  is  motivating  the  ex- 
pansion. Another  explanation  may  be  that 
physicians  expect  the  rural  economic  woes 
to  ease  further  in  the  future  than  1989. 

The  rural  economic  situation  is  also  clear- 
ly reflected  in  the  answers  to  the  question. 
"Over  the  past  three  years  have  you  seen  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  patients  lacking 
basic  health  insurance?"  Of  the  physicians 
surveyed,  46%  responded  yes,  39%  answered 
no,  and  15%  were  uncertain.  Significant  re- 
gional differences  were  seen  in  the  answers 
to  this  question,  with  over  60%  answering 
yes  in  the  Northeast,  Northwest,  and  West 
Central  regions. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  physicians  re- 
ported an  increase  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tients requiring  mental  health  services, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  changes 
in  the  rural  economy.  While  69%  reported 
no  change  in  the  health  of  their  patients. 
19%  described  an  overall  worsening,  and 
12%  noted  Improvement.  Looking  to  the 
future,  26%  said  they  expect  a  greater 
demand  for  mental  health  services,  and  25% 
expressed  concern  about  an  overall  decline 
in  their  patients'  health. 

The  greater  concern  for  the  future  is, 
once  again,  the  issue  of  health  insurance. 
Sixty-one  percent  anticipate  a  growing 
number  of  patients  lacking  basic  health  in- 
surance. Nearly  three-fourths  of  physicians 
in  northeastern  Mlimesota  fear  this  situa- 
tion will  worsen. 

Preadmission  certification  requirements, 
state  and  federal  reimbursement  poUcles, 
and  Increasing  liability  premiums  were  also 
cited  as  serious  concerns  of  the  rural  physi- 
cian. 

(Figure  5  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 

RXCOMMERDATIORS 

Without  a  lot  of  cooperation  by  a  lot  of 
people  very  soon,  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  rural  Minnesota  will  begin  to  de- 
cline, primarily  because  of  access  problems. 
The  Minnesota  Medical  Association  Task 
Force  on  Rural  Health  submits  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  in  hopes  of  drawing 
those  people  together  in  an  effort  to  avert  a 
crisis  in  rural  health  care. 

1.  The  MMA  should  work  to  alert  federal, 
state,  and  county  government,  other  third- 
party  payers,  health  care  providers,  and 
rural  residents  to  the  potential  crisis  in 
niral  health  care  and  cooperate  with  all  par- 
ties involved  to  prevent  such  a  crisis. 

2.  A  statewide  coordinating  office  (and 
phone  number)  should  be  set  up  by  state 
govermnent  to  assist  in  making  mental 
health  referrals  and  Identifying  areas  that 
do  not  have  adequate  mental  health  serv- 
ices, especially  in  crisis  intervention.  A 
system  should  include  home  health  care 
services  and  could  be  modeled  after  the  met- 
ropolitan area's  "First  Call  for  Help." 

3.  The  MMA,  in  cooperation  with  primary 
care  medical  specialty  societies,  should  de- 
velop crisis  intervention  continuing  medical 
education  courses  In  mental  health  for  pri- 
mary care  physicians. 
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4.  The  IfMA  ■bould  work  with  the  sUte 
lovenimait  to  establish  a  list  of  psychia- 
trists who  are  willing  to  offer  phone  consul- 
tation resardlnc  mental  health  patients. 

B.  The  MICA'S  emergency  Medical  Service 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  other  rele- 
vant parties  such  as  the  Emergency  Medical 
SerTtoes  Syston.  should  develop  guidelines 
for  local  and  regional  emergency  services 
systems.  This  could  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  a  broader  state-initiated  study  to  deter- 
mine wime  specific  access  problems  exist  in 
niral  communities. 

C  Mliiii»«n»«    must  m^tnt^ln  SUPPOrt   for 

ambulance  services  so  that  most  state  resi- 
dents are  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
Basic  life  Support  vehicle.  This  must  be 
done  after  a  statewide  onergency  services 
plan  has  been  re-developed,  baaed  on  the 
current  economic  environment.  The  BCMA 
should  cooperate  in  this  effort  through  its 
■mergcncy  Medical  Sovlcea  Committee. 

7.  The  Minnesota  Hospital  Association. 
the  Minnesota  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Ifinneaota  Department  of  Health  should 
Jointly  conduct  a  study  of  small,  rural  hospi- 
tals of  50  beds  or  less  to  define  specific  prob- 
lems and  the  basic  viability  of  these  Institu- 


a.  The  MMA  should  ask  the  legislature  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  creating  a  one- 
time federal/state  buyout  of  selected  small 
hospitals  for  debt  resolution  if  an  agree- 
ment can  tie  reached  to  convert  the  facilities 
to  other  needed  services  such  as  nursing 
home  tieds.  emergency  medical  services,  or 
outpatient  services.  The  MMA  also  should 
Join  the  Minnesota  Hovital  Association  In  a 
study  of  the  negative  effects  of  duplication 
of  sovlces  and  ways  to  Increase  cooperation 
among  smaller  hospitals. 

9.  The  state  legislature  should  investigate 
a  higher  level  of  mental  health  coverage 
from  third-party  payers.  The  MMA  should 
work  to  inform  legislators  that,  in  some 
cases  the  iwtwfammi  level  of  required  mental 
health  coverage  may  ht  inadequate.  Howev- 
er, additional  regulation  may  l>e  a  further 
drag  on  the  economy  and  should  l>e  ap- 
proached cautiot^. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Health.  In 
cooperation  with  the  MMA  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties,  should  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  sometimes  conflicting  roles  of 
public  health  and  private  sector  medical 
services.  Duplication  and  competition 
should  be  eliminated  or  at  least  minimized. 
The  commission  should  make  recommenda- 
tions on  cooperative  efforts  and  set  g\ilde- 
Unes  that  specifically  address  the  needs  of  a 
rural  rather  than  urtwn  OMnmtmlty. 

11.  The  MMA  should  pursue  legal,  admin- 
istrative, and  political  strategies  like  the  fol- 
lowing to  end  Medicare  reimbiu'sement  in- 
equities: 

MMA  members  should  pay  a  volimtary 
special  assessment  to  be  used  to  attack  this 
problem; 

State  and  federal  office  holders  and 
polley-makers  should  t>e  alerted  to  the  ex- 
treme frustration  rural  physicians  feel  over 
their  patients'  Medicare  reimbursement  dis- 
parities; 

The  MMA  should  consider  a  public  infor- 
mation rampaign  to  further  publicize  this 
problem; 

The  MMA  should  further  develop  its  ties 
to  the  active  senior  organizations  (Minneso- 
ta Senior  Federation  and  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons)  and  ask  for  their 
assistance  in  this  effort: 

12.  The  MMA  should  monitor  the  current 
national  debate  on  medical  reimbursement, 
particularly  that  concerned  with  a  relative 


value  scale  for  physicians  (i.e.,  cognitive  vs. 
procedural). 

13.  The  MMA's  Medical  Practice  and  Plan- 
ning Council  should  be  asked  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  gxiidelines  for  identi- 
fying persons  unable  to  pay  for  basic  health 
care  who  don't  qualify  for  government  as- 
sistance: rural  physicians  can  then  continue 
to  voluntarily  provide  free  care  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  The  MMA  should  also  support  a 
concept  similar  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's proposal  for  providing  care  to 
the  uninsured. 

14.  The  MMA  should  support  and  provide 
input  into  legislative  efforts  to  require 
standards  for  home  health  care  providers 
and  assist  the  state  in  establishing  a  state- 
wide referral  system  for  the  growing 
number  of  public  and  private  home  care 
services. 

15.  The  MMA  should  encourage  the  legis- 
lature to  establish  a  more  simplified  system 
for  qualifying  for  government  support  pro- 
grams and  to  reduce  paper  work.  A  toll-free 
number  should  be  established  for  first-time 
applicants  and  to  aUow  applicants  to  quicltiy 
check  on  eligibility  in  a  "non-threatening" 
way. 

16.  The  state  should  tiegln  studying  ways 
to  relieve  the  economic  difficulties  facing 
physicians  who  practice  in  areas  laclting 
adequate  health  care  services,  especially  ob- 
stetrics. This  could  take  the  form  of  further 
tort  reform,  establishment  of  a  risk  pool  for 
obstetrical  malpractice  judgments  over  a 
certain  amount,  or  even  a  direct  incentive  to 
physicians  who  practice  in  these  areas  and 
provide  obstetrical  care. 

17.  The  state  legislature  should  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  developing  something 
like  a  sliding  scale  fee  reimbursement  model 
iMtsed  on  numbers  of  Medical  Assistance  pa- 
tients treated  by  a  physician.  This  woulld 
encourage  some  practitioners,  who  treat  as 
many  as  30%  Medical  Assistance  patients,  to 
remain  in  practice  in  their  area. 

18.  The  MMA  should  work  with  its  mem- 
l>er8  to  assure  that  physicians  Insist  that 
they  serve  a  primary  role  In  efforts  to  meas- 
ure quality  of  care  through  data  collection 
and  analysis  of  patient  outcomes. 

19.  The  role  of  the  Minnesota  Medical 
Services  Corporation  of  the  MMA  should  l>e 
publicized  as  a  valuable  resource  for  assist- 
ing in  practice  manlkgement.  Because  of  the 
many  challenges  now  confronting  both 
rural  and  lu-ban  physicians,  they  must  leam 
to  run  efficient  practices  and  leam  how  to 
cope  with  changes  in  the  medical  profession. 
Seminars  should  be  developed  on  rural  med- 
ical practice  arrangements,  networlUng,  sa- 
telliting, capitalization  of  practice,  mergers, 
buyouts,  contracts,  and  training.  Practice 
seminars  should  also  be  developed  to  edu- 
cate physicians  about  practicing  medicine 
with  very  little  (or  no)  hospital  practice. 

20.  The  MMA  and  the  Mirmesota  Hospital 
Association  should  develop  a  consultative 
service  for  small  hospitals  to  educate  them 
about  networking,  sharing  services,  and 
other  cooperative  efforts. 

21.  Continuing  medical  education  courses 
should  l)e  offered  to  rural  physicians  on 
emergency  recognition,  stabilization  and 
transfer,  and  long-term  care. 

22.  The  MMA  should  support  the  exten- 
sion of  peer  review  and  quality  enhance- 
ment efforts  to  the  outpatient  setting. 

23.  The  MMA  should  focus  a  major  part 
of  its  public  education  efforts  on  helping  pa- 
tients understand. 

The  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  com- 
petition and  the  Intricately  related  health 
care  delivery  structure. 


Insurance  purchasing  and  how  to  t>e  smart 
buyers  of  health  care  policies. 

That  local  health  care  institutions  need 
local  support  and  patronage. 

How  to  identify  good  quality  medical  care 
and  understand  that  it  can  l>e  found  in  a 
smaller  or  rural  setting. 

24.  The  MMA  should  work  with  other  or- 
ganizations to  encourage  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  local  conununlties  to  continue 
worldng  for  new  Industry  in  farming  areas 
and  encourage  physician  members  to  assist 
in  this  effort  at  the  local  level. 

25.  The  MMA  should  ask  the  governor  to 
find  ways  to  improve  data  collection  and  re- 
gional economic  analysis  to  determine  areas 
of  the  state  suffering  the  greatest  distress. 
Collective  efforts  should  then  be  focused  on 
those  areas. 

Other  initiatives  descritied  in  these  recom- 
mendations are  aimed  at  all  of  rural  Mlime- 
sota  or,  when  appropriate,  the  entire  state. 

MMA  TASK  rORCK  ON  RURAL  HXALTH 

James  F.  Knapp,  MJ3.,  Chairperson  (De- 
troit Lakes);  Roy  Oood,  M.D.,  (Faribault); 
Jack  Greene,  M.D.  (Chisholm);  Kevin 
Kirby,  M.D.  (Thief  River  Palls):  Andrew 
J.K.  Smith,  M.D.  (Minneapolis):  Peter 
Smyth,  M.D.  (Olencoe):  Roy  Yawn,  M.D. 
(Worthington). 

MMA  STAFF 

Steve  Dombrosk  and  Liz  Quam. 

Task  Forcx  on  Rural  Health  Rkadkrsrip 
Response  Survey 

As  part  of  its  investigation  Into  the  condi- 
tion of  health  care  in  rural  Minnesota,  the 
Mlimesota  Medical  Association  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Health  requests  your  opinions  and 
responses  to  the  material  contained  in  its 
report.  Please  join  in  the  policy  develop- 
ment process  as  we  enter  the  new  legislative 
session  by  filling  out  the  questionnaire 
below  and  mailing  it  to  the  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Health  at  the  Minnesota  Medical  As- 
sociation, 2221  University  Avenue  SE,  Min- 
neapolis, MN  55414.  Please  respond  no  later 
than  February  15, 1987. 

the  state  or  rural  health  care 

1.  The  Task  Force  evaluation  of  the  situ- 
taion  in  rural  Minnesota  is:  Excessively  opti- 
mistic. Generally  accurate,  or  Excessively 
pessimistic. 

2.  The  future  of  health  care  in  rural  Min- 
nesota is:  Brightening— the  worst  times  are 
past.  Stable— present  conditions  will  endure 
for  some  time,  or  Worrisome— the  situation 
will  decline. 

THE  TWO  MIMMESOTAS— contrasts  AND 
COMMON  GROUND 

3.  Compared  to  urban  Minnesota,  the 
problems  faced  by  rural  physicians  are: 
Very  different  in  most  ways.  More  similar  to 
the  metropolitan  than  different,  or  Differ- 
ent in  some  ways  but  with  some  common 
problems. 

4.  Current  differentials  in  reimbursement 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  are:  A  fair 
reflection  of  the  differing  costs  or  An  un- 
justified imposition  on  rural  health  provid- 
ers. 

POLICIES  FOR  CHANGE 

5.  In  setting  its  priorities  for  the  1987 
state  legislature  the  MMA  should  place  the 
rural  health  agenda:  At  the  top— the  leading 
edge  issue  for  the  year.  As  a  high  priority 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  concerns, 
or  As  a  low  priority— not  in  the  major 
thrust  of  MMA  efforts. 

6.  When  selecting  which  portions  of  the 
rural  agenda  to  emphasize  the  MMA  should: 


Stress  those  problems  shared  by  urlMui  and 
rural  areas  together.  Emptiaslze  the  unique 
difficulties  facing  rural  Minnesota,  or  Bal- 
ance the  two  types  of  problems. 

SPECIFIC  TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

7.  Please  note  tjelow  the  one  Task  Force 
recommendation  that  you  would  emphasize 
most. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOURSELF 

I  am  a  physician;  allied  health  profession- 
al; administrator,  other,  I  live  in  urban; 
rural;  Minnesota. 

APPENDIX 

Queation  4a.  Do  you  practice  in  a  group 
arrangement  or  as  a  solo  practitioner? 

If  group:  How  many  physicians  are  in 
your  local  group:  Less  than  5 — 30;  5  to  15 — 
34;  over  15—37. 

Question  4b.  If  you  work  in  a  group  prac- 
tice, has  your  clinic  considered  affiliating 
with  a  larger  clinic,  above  and  beyond  sign- 
ing a  contract  with  an  HMO? 

If  Affiliated:  How  many  physicians  are  in 
your  combined  groups:  1-20—26;  21-60—26; 
61-120—24;  Over  120—24. 

Question  8a.  Compared  to  tliree  years  ago, 
has  your  practice  or  clinic  seen  a  change  in 
the  percentage  of  write  of fs? 

If  yes:  Please  estimate  the  percentages  of 
write-offs  below. 
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Qitestton  8b.  Compared  to  three  years  ago, 
have  you  seen  a  change  in  the  percentage  of 
your  caseload  using  Medical  Assistance 
(MA)? 

If  yes:  Please  estimate  the  percentages  of 
MA  cases  below. 
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Question  10b.  If  your  local  hospital  were 
to  close,  how  many  miles  is  it  to  the  next 
nearest  hospital?  1  to  10—13:  11  to  15—17; 
16  to  20—20;  21  to  30—31;  Over  30—20. 

Question  11.  Compared  to  3  years  ago, 
have  you  seen  a  change  In  the  size  of  your 
net  pre-tax  income  from  medical  practice? 

If  yes:  Please  write  the  percentage  change 
below: 

Declining  Income:  Greater  than  minus 
10%— 17;  minus  6  to  minus  10%— 14;  minus  1 
to  minus  5%— 11. 

Stable  Income:  No  change— 21. 

Increasing  Income:  1%  to  5%— 12;  6%  to 
10%— 14:  Greater  than  10%— 11. 

Question  3a.  How  many  total  years  have 
you  been  in  practice? 

1-5  years— 15:  6-10—18;  11-15—19;  16-25— 
19;  Over  25  years— 29. 

Question  3b.  How  many  years  have  you 
been  in  practice  in  your  area? 

1-5  years— 22;  6-10—22;  11-15—17;  16-25- 
17;  Over  25  years— 22. 


Question  3c.  How  many  years  do  you 
expect  to  remain  in  practice  in  your  area? 

Less  than  4  years— 16;  4-5—12:  6-10—21; 
11-20—35;  Over  20  years— 17. 

Question  9.  In  which  county  do  you  base 
your  practice? 

Health  Planning  Regions:  Northwest— 7; 
Northeast— 17;  Central— 10;  West  Central— 
8;  Southwest— 16;  Southeast— 20:  South 
Central— 14. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Rural  hospi- 
tals have  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
adverse  trends  which  have  put  them  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 

First,  rural  America  Is  in  a  depres- 
sion. Commodity  and  raw  material 
prices  are  down,  land  values  are  down 
and  that  means  the  tax  base  of  niral 
communities  have  been  undermined. 
Demographic  changes  are  taJting 
place,  which  mean  rural  residents  tend 
to  be  older  and  poorer  than  previous- 
ly. As  a  result,  small  rural  hospitals 
serve  a  disproportionately  poor  and  el- 
derly population,  to  an  increasing 
degree.  Many  are  more  than  50  per- 
cent dependent  on  Medicaid/Medicare 
payment  for  their  revenues.  You  can 
see  the  impact  even  a  small  change  in 
reimbursements  would  have. 

Second,  there  is  an  increasing  reli- 
ance on  outpatient  services  which  has 
exacerbated  the  downward  trend  in 
hospital  use  caused  by  demographic 
forces.  Average  length  of  stay  and  oc- 
cupancy rates  have  eroded  significant- 
ly in  just  the  last  3  years. 

Third,  we  have  now  identified  that 
the  PPS  discriminates  against  rural 
hospitals  in  the  maimer  in  which  it 
differentiates  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  I  have  a  bill  which  I  will  intro- 
duce shortly  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  supporters  to  make  this  very  neces- 
sary adjustment. 

Fourth,  health  needs  are  changing 
in  rural  America.  Mental  health  serv- 
ices, hospice  care,  respite  care  and 
other  specialized  services  are  sorely 
needed.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  grant  program  to  give  these 
small  hospitals  the  minimal  seed 
money  they  need  to  make  changes  in 
their  service  mix. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  much  to  do 
on  the  Finance  Committee  to  address 
this  vital  quality  of  life  issue  for  rural 
America.  There  is  strong  support  on 
the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  this  effort.  The  resolution 
before  us  would  mean  deeper  cuts  else- 
where as  we  search  for  ways  to  provide 
these  necessary  funds. 

Economies  are  achievable  and  we 
will  find  them.  But  those  who  return 
to  this  well  year  after  year  have  to  un- 
derstand that  from  here  on  out,  each 
bucket  of  savings  has  very  real  human 
consequences  for  our  rxxnl,  elderly, 
disabled,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

As  far  as  this  budget  resolution  is 
concerned,  the  handwriting  appears  to 
be  on  the  wall.  But  as  this  process  con- 
tinues in  conference  with  the  House, 
and  in  reconcUiation  in  the  Finance 


Committee,  I  will  be  looking  for  ways 
to  moderate  the  impact  of  the  cuts 
propc«ed  by  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  continue  the  orderly 
pr(x;ess  of  building  a  compassionate 
and  efficient  national  health  policy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment  and  I  congratulate 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  for  in- 
troducing it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  on  our  side.  I  just 
want  to  move  on  to  an  area  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  address  as  fully  as 
he  addressed  the  Medicare  side.  That 
is  the  Medicaid.  I  feel  just  as  strongly 
about  Medicare,  but  Medicaid  also  de- 
serves our  attention.  It  is  in  Medicaid 
that  so  many  of  the  programs  are  re- 
quired if  we  are  going  to  move  ahead 
and  help  those  who  are  not  elderly  but 
are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  poor. 
This  is  an  area  where  we  can  make  so 
much  progress  both  for  reducing  low- 
birth-weight  babies,  providing  greater 
prenatal  care  for  mothers,  moving  into 
new  areas  such  as  uncoupling  the  ctir- 
rent  attachment  t)etween  Medicaid 
and  the  other  subsistence  programs 
like  AFDC  or  SSI. 

It  is  an  area  where  we  can  do  so 
much  to  help  those  who  are  currently, 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  required  to 
be  in  institutions  because  that  is  what 
Medicaid  will  pay  for  as  opposed  to 
the  improved  care  at  home  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  be  at  home  and  are 
able  to  be  at  home  can  be  at  home. 
That  is  permitted  in  some  States 
under  the  waiver  but  it  is  not  national. 
I  hope  we  can  achieve  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  just  think 
that  the  Senate  talks  about  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  suppose  every  Senator  in 
this  Chamber,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  has  spoken  about  the  need  to 
move  ahead.  But  we  (»nnot  do  it 
unless  we  are  willing  to  do  it.  This  is 
the  vehicle  to  do  it  with.  It  says  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  money  for  it.  I 
just  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  i^ 

prove  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
budget  resolution  before  us  now  we 
have  added  $200  million  for  Medicaid. 
Our  assumption  is  based  on  providing 
(K>verage  for  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  for  children.  We  have  cer- 
tainly tried  to  recognize  these  needs 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  House  has  some 
$600  million  additional  money  in  these 
functions  and  we  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Finance  Committee,  where  these 
issues  will  be  settled.  It  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  about  $500  billion,  and  we 
are  talking  about  trying  to  get  savings 
of  approximately  $2  billion  out  of  $500 
billion.    The    House    has   $1    billion. 
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Ooodnen  knows  if  we  cannot  make 
■ome  savlngi  within  that— the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said  he  thought  all 
ttito  money  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
found  In  savings,  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
point  of  persooial  privilege,  the  Sena- 
tor has  taken  my  name  a  number  of 
times  and  I  have  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  I  only  had  3  minutes  to  give  what 
would  have  been  about  a  15-mlnute 
statonent.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
finteh  the  sentence  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  referring. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Did  I  not  hear  him  cor- 
rectly?  

Mr.  HEINZ.  He  heard  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  sentence  and  then  the 
Chair  announced  that  my  time  had  ex- 
pired. So,  yes.  I  pointed  out  in  what  I 
said  there  were  a  nimiber  of  inefficien- 
cies in  the  Medicare  Program.  That 
will  be  clear  in  the  remarks  that  I  did 
not  have  time  to  deliver.  But  I  do  say 
In  the  rest  of  the  text  that  they  will 
not  pay  for  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  want  to  do.  And  I 
vwloglze  that  time  constraints  misled 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  It  was  not 
my  intent  to  do  so. 

Bfr.  CHAFEE.  The  time  constraint  is 
now,  so  if  we  could  proceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  we  may  have  a  Senator  who 
wants  to  speak  and  I  was  trying  to  as- 
certain that. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 
and  ask  the  time  to  come  out  of  my 
side.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL     

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quonun 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AM  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  table  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  on  both  sides.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bftr.  President,  I 
think  we  had  the  kind  of  a  gentle- 
man's understanding  that  we  would 
try  to  stack  the  votes,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  any 
objection. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  in  my 
motion  to  table. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  is  set  aside,  it  will  take 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  temporarily  set  aside 
the  Chafee  amendment  and  the  pend- 
ing vote  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  his  amendment, 
and  after  he  has  completed  his  amend- 
ment and  discussion  thereon  we  return 
to  the  Chafee  amendment  for  disposi- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  yield  15  minutes  off  the  bill  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  the  Murkowski  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  that  going  to 
mean  30  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Put  the  two  amend- 
ments together.  It  does  not  take  unan- 
imous consent.  The  Senator  can  yield 
me  15  minutes  off  the  resolution.  We 
have  2  hours  coming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  makes  a  good  point.  He 
Joined  in  an  amendment  and  was  not 
here  when  we  set  15  minutes  on  a  side. 
He  would  like  some  time,  and  I  have 
time  on  the  resolution.  I  do  not  want 
to  violate  the  15-minute  per  amend- 
ment unanimous-consent  agreement; 
but  when  Senator  MuRKOVirsKi  is  fin- 
ished, I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  work  out  some- 
thing with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Murkowski  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  does  have  time  on 
the  resolution  which  he  can  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
kowski] is  recognized. 

AMENSIOENT  NO.  190 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  $100,000,000  to  func- 
tion 700,  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services, 
from  function  800,  General  Government) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself  and  Senators  Stevens.  Simp- 
son.   D'Amato,    KASSEBAim,    Wilson. 
QuATLX.  McCain,  Boschwitz,  Trible, 
DoMXNici,  and  Nickles  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski], for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  190. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
51  by  tlOO.000.000. 

On  page  21,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
51  by  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  $50  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $100  million 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  the  recommend- 
ed funding  level  which  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  which  is  not 
included  in  the  budget  resolution 
before  the  Senate. 

I  have  attempted  to  keep  my  amend- 
ment as  narrow  as  possible  and  have 
not  included  most  of  the  additional 
funding  included  in  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee's  imanimous 
views  and  estimates  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  Rather.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  premised  on  the 
need  for  funding  for  only  three  initia- 
tives for  veterans  which  I.  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, consider  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
why  I  believe  that  these  three  pro- 
grams are  so  important  and  vital  to 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

First,  legislation  to  compensate  vet- 
erans exposed  to  radiation:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  issue  goes  back  over  40 
years.  We  have  seen  our  veterans  ex- 
posed to  radiation  in  the  Second 
World  War:  the  Pacific  tests,  Bikini 
Atoll,  the  Nevada  nuclear  tests,  the  oc- 
cupation at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Mr.  President.  40  years  is  too  long. 
Congress  should  act  now  to  provide 
the  mechanism  for  compensating  vet- 
erans exposed  to  radiation.  Veterans 
exposed  to  radiation  should  be  able  to 
count  on  the  Congress  to  consider 
their  case  in  a  timely  manner.  Forty 
years  is  hardly  a  timely  manner.  Vet- 
erans exposed  to  radiation  should  be 
able  to  count  on  Congress  to  consider 
their  case,  and  up  to  now.  as  much  as 
42  years  later.  Congress  has  not  re- 
solved their  case. 

The  question  has  been  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  we  wID  never 
perfect  scientific  knowledge.  We  have 
not  done  it  in  40  years.  Veterans  in 
this  country  are  sick.  Veterans  are 
dying  due  to  diseases  associated  with 
radiation  exposure  diu-ing  that  time 
period.  Unforttmately.  the  current 
system  has  compensated  very  few  of 
our  veterans.  The  Congress  must  not 
fail  to  act.  on  the  basis  of  a  technical- 
ly, such  as  insufficient  funds  for  com- 
pensation in  the  budget  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  if  adopted,  my 
amendment  would  add  $17  million  for 
compensation  for  these  veterans  and 
their  sxurvivors  to  fimd  legislation 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  area  is  the 
matter  of  AIDS  treatment  in  our  VA 
hospitals. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and  the  cost  to  the  VA 
of  treating  its  veteran  victims.  The  VA 
treats  about  7  percent  of  the  AIDS 
population  in  this  country,  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. Most  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  role  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  playing  in  this  area. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
this  problem  as  it  pertains  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  to  those 
veterans  afflicted  with  the  deadly  dis- 
ease. It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$800  per  day  to  treat  one  AIDS  victim, 
and  yet  the  VA  hospitals  are  being  al- 
located only  $45  a  day.  I  ask.  Mr. 
President,  what  Justice  that  Is.  It  is 
quite  a  disparity,  to  say  the  least.  As  a 
result,  other  veterans  are  being  turned 
away  of  their  treatment  is  delayed. 

Almost  200  veterans,  one-third  of  all 
the  patients,  at  a  VA  hospital  and  out- 
patient clinic  in  New  York  City  suffer 
from  AIDS.  Members  of  my  staff  have 
visited  that  facility  and  they  tell  me 
there  is  a  lack  of  money  and  thus  a 
lack  of  staffing  to  care  for  such  a  large 
AIDS  population.  This  problem  is 
equally  serious  in  other  VA  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  especially  in 
California. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
views  and  estimates  relative  to  the 
fiscal  year  1988  VA  budget  recom- 
mended additional  funding  of  $47.5 
million  for  AIDS  treatment  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  VA  is  treating  this  large  number 
of  AIDS  patients  and  that  funding,  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  will  not  be  adequate  to  ad- 
dress this  crisis.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  additional  funding  is  vital.  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  treatment  of  veterans 
who  suffer  from  AIDS. 

The  funds  which  I  am  proposing, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  the  original 
sponsors,  to  add  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  be  used  for  this  most 
important  program. 

Third  and  last,  Mr.  President,  fund- 
ing in  this  amendment  would  be  pro- 
vided for  legislation  which  would  ad- 
dress a  skilled  VA  nursing  shortage.  In 
order  to  provide  the  quality  health 
care  to  our  Nation's  veterans  through 
the  VA's  172  medical  centers,  the  VA 
must  have  the  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  the  skilled  registered  nurses. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  read  the 
newspaper  or  watch  the  evening  news 


without  hearing  stories  of  the  nursing 
shortage  in  this  country.  In  order  to 
be  competitive  with  the  private  sector, 
the  VA  must  have  the  appropriate 
tools  to  act  quickly  to  address  a  criti- 
cal nursing  shortage  in  the  VA  medical 
system. 

In  certain  geographic  regions.  VA 
medical  center  directors  are  forced  to 
close  wards  because  of  this  shortage. 
Mr.  President,  things  are  that  bad. 
Because  I  consider  this  a  most  im- 
portant problem.  I  introduced  S.  713,  a 
bill  to  provide  the  VA  with  the  author- 
ity to  pay  a  bonus  to  a  registered 
nurse  who  agrees  to  work  full  time  for 
a  riftiniTniim  of  3  years  in  a  clinical  spe- 
cialty or  geographic  region  where  the 
VA  is  experiencing  recruitment  or  re- 
tention difficulties. 

Funds  will  be  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1988  to  address  this  most  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  VA  health  care  system. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
poses to  provide  additional  funding  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  this 
funding  could  be  used  to  address  the 
significant  nursing  shortage  within 
the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  budget  has  de- 
clined by  6  percent  in  real  terms  be- 
tween 1981  and  1986  and  under  the  re- 
vised Chiles  amendment,  funding  for 
veterans  wiU  decrease  by  $1  billion  and 
an  additional  3.7  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  our  Nation's 
veterans;  however.  I  must  remind  him 
that  this  proposed  decrease  comes  at  a 
time  of  enormous  demands  on  the  VA 
due.  in  part,  to  an  aging  veteran  popu- 
lation in  need  of  increased  medical  and 
long-term  health  care. 

By  1990,  Mr.  President,  one  of  foiu- 
veterans.  7.2  million,  will  be  65  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
meet  that  commitment  with  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  this  proposed  budget  reso- 
lution. Veterans  only  ask  to  be  treated 
equitably  with  other  programs,  and  I 
submit  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  of 
the  proposal  that  we  have  from  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  think  we  recognized.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  can  never  properly  repay  our 
debt  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  confident 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  support- 
ive of  our  country's  unfulfilled  obliga- 
tion to  these  veterans'  and  these 
people,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would 
be  supportive  of  utilizing  the  $100  mil- 
lion which  is  identified  in  the  budget 
document  for  the  public  financing  of 
the  elections  of  Senators  of  these 
United  States  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, for  a  much  more  worthy  pur- 
pose. That  more  worthly  purpose.  Mr. 
President,  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 


I  would  like  to  add  more  funding 
back  to  the  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  function.  However.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  funding  to  that  which  is  truly 
necessary. 

The  amounts  and  initiatives  which 
are  assumed  by  my  amendment  reflect 
conservative  and  fiscally  responsible 
choices  for  the  enhancement  of  cer- 
tain important  programs  and  initia- 
tives in  order  to  ensure  that  the  bene- 
fits and  services  which  are  crucial  to 
our  Nation's  veterans  are  provided. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  is  not  on 
the  floor  now.  would  accept  my 
amendment  in  support  of  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  who  will  ad- 
dress the  offsetting  savings  from  func- 
tion 800.  general  government  which, 
presently  includes  public  fimdlng  for 
elections. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  very  well  informed  about  this 
subject  I  want  to  discuss,  which  is  the 
budget  assumptions  of  the  Chiles  sub- 
stitute for  S.  2,  which  is  the  campaign 
financing  reform  bill  on  the  elections 
cycle  of  1988. 

Our  committee,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, has  reported  this  bill  out  and  it 
recommends  a  system  of  public  financ- 
ing for  Senate  campaigns.  This  after- 
noon, when  I  examined  this  resolution 
that  it  before  us  now,  the  Chiles  sub- 
stitute, I  found  that  there  was  $100 
million  in  it  for  the  election  cycle  of 
1988  for  public  financing. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  reported 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
know  that  money  could  not  be  used 
for  the  1988  election  cycle  even  if  the 
bill  is  passed. 

I  want  to  urge  the  Senate  to  listen  to 
this  because  this  is  not  an  attack  on 
public  financing.  That  day  will  come 
as  the  chairman  knows.  I  shall  address 
the  subject  of  public  financing  for 
Senate  campaigns  in  the  future. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  campaign 
financing  bill  are  that  even  if  passed 
this  year,  the  bill  would  not  become 
effective  for  an  election  occurring  less 
than  a  year  after  the  date  the  bill  is 
signed.  In  order  to  qualify  under  the 
act,  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  would 
have  to  solicit  campaign  contributions 
which  the  bill  envisions  would  be  solic- 
ited the  year  before  the  election.  It  en- 
visions a  2-year  process  as  Is  the  case 
in  an  election  cycle  for  the  Senate  and 
it  is  Just  not  possible  for  S.  2,  even  if  it 
is  enacted  this  year,  which  I  doubt  se- 
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riously  it  will  be.  for  that  act  to  bring 
about  an  impact  <«  the  budget  of  $100 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1988. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  Alaska  indicated  that 
he  had  this  amendment  dealing  with 
veterans'  benefits  and  services,  I  indi- 
cated to  him  that  I  knew  that  this 
money  that  is  in  the  budget,  the  $100 
million  in  outlays,  was  not  needed.  He 
had  another  source  he  was  going  to 
suggest  for  the  money.  I  urged  him  to 
take  the  money  from  this  section  of 
this  budget  resolution  because,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  Just  no  reason  for 
the  veterans'  benefits  to  be  reduced  in 
order  to  have  a  budget  that  reflects 
public  financing  of  Senate  campaigns, 
whoi  it  cannot  realistically  be  re- 
quired for  the  1988  election  cycle  even 
if  the  provisions  of  S.  2  are  passed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  listen  to  this 
one.  I  know  that  there  are  plans  to 
table  almost  any  amendment  that  is 
offered  here  now.  But  I  share  with 
Senator  Murkowski's  committee  the 
desire  to  deal  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems of  the  veterans,  and  particularly 
I  want  to  reinforce  what  he  has  said 
about  the  problem  of  AIDS.  We  now 
have  not  only  that  problem  showing 
up  in  those  who  are  in  the  service  now 
and  we  have  added,  incidentally,  to 
the  1987  budget  and  the  1986  budget 
some  $72  billion  to  deal  with  problems 
of  AIDS  in  the  existing  military  active 
duty  population,  but  Senator  Mint- 
KOWSKi  and  his  committee  and  other 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
have  identified  this  increasing  need  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
funds  to  deal  with  AIDS  in  our  veter- 
an population  that  seelES  medical  at- 
tention. 

I  Imow  of  no  more  pressing  problem 
in  the  country  than  the  problem  of 
AIDS.  It  is  a  plague  and  it  affects  all 
of  us  but  to  have  people  who  are  enti- 
tled to  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal services  be  denied  those  services 
under  the  concept  that  we  do  not  have 
the  money  when  there  is  this  surplus 
money  in  this  budget  resolution  I 
think  would  be  wrong. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU  listen  to 
our  plea,  that  we  shift  the  $100  mil- 
Uon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  to  me, 
the  15  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  now  expired.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wish  to  yield  15  minutes  now 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska? 

BIT.  DOMENICI.  I  jrield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
time  I  hope  can  be  yielded  in  part  to 
my  friend  from  Alaska  because  I  used 
a  portion  of  the  time  he  originally  had 
outlined  for  his  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment. 


But  let  me  finish  by  saying  this:  We 
wiU  address  the  question  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  Senate  elections  at  length, 
I  thinic.  this  year.  That  in  and  of  Itself 
is  a  difficult  problem.  But  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  will  ex- 
plain to  this  Senator,  why  there  is  a 
reservation  of  $100  million  in  such  a 
tight  budget  cycle  for  a  bill  that  has 
not  become  law,  and  that  even  if  it 
became  law,  has  an  effective  date  that 
does  not  provide  for  any  financing  for 
elections  occurring  less  than  a  year 
after  its  passage.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, that  money  is  surplusage,  in 
my  opinion,  in  this  budget  resolution, 
and  I  believe  that  Senator  Mttrkow- 
SKi  has  properly  identified  the  source 
to  offset  these  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  the  function  800  provisions  in 
this  budget  resolution. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment  for  not  only  the  reason 
that  Senator  Mxtrkowski  has  outlined 
but  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 
This  money  in  this  portion  of  the  biU 
is  not  needed. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  has  been  allocated  to  us  and  I  ask 
that  Senator  Murkowski  be  permit- 
ted to  utilize  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
arguments  of  my  colleague  from 
AlaslLa.  Public  financing  of  congres- 
sional campaigns  is  not  appropriate.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  inappropriate 
that  this  budget  diverts  revenue  for 
public  financing  of  senatorial  cam- 
paigns even  before  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  the  issue.  I  Imow  that  Sena- 
tor Stevens  and  many  others  are 
working  to  provide  alternatives  to 
public  financing  of  our  elections. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
President,  as  this  vote  takes  place,  the 
public  is  going  to  read  the  outcome  as 
an  issue  of  whether  the  Senators  are 
voting  specifically  for  public  financing 
of  our  elections,  or  voting  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  coimtry.  And  the  veter- 
ans of  this  coimtry  are  going  to  watch 
this  vote  very  carefully. 

So  let  us  debate  public  financing 
thoroughly  in  the  Senate  before  we  go 
on  record  to  divert  money.  We  have 
clearly  got  the  cart  before  the  horse  in 
this  budget.  Let  me  put  even  more 
bluntly,  my  colleagues,  the  choice  that 
my  amendment  offers,  and  the  choice 
is  a  simple  one:  Do  we  want  to  restore 
fimding  for  extremely  important  vet- 
erans programs,  or  do  we  want  to  give 
ourselves  a  break,  a  break  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  to  have  the  taxpayers 
fund  our  own  elections?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  choice  in  this 
matter  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
remaining  time  that  has  been  allocat- 


ed to  the  senior  Senator  be  identified 
by  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  6  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  that  I  may 
reserve  that  time.  I  woxild  conclude, 
Mr.  President,  by  indicating  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  Just  how 
the  public  is  going  to  react  to  the 
action  that  we  are  contemplating 
taldng  tonight,  whether  indeed  we  are 
going  to  look  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to 
fimd  our  elections  at  public  expense, 
or  we  are  going  to  fund  worthwhile 
and  needy  programs  that  I  have  iden- 
tified for  oiu-  Nation's  veterans? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  has  some 
questions  he  wanted. to  ask  me  on  the 
Chafee  amendment  which  we  set 
aside.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  respond 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  the  Chafee  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator, 
since  he  has  6  minutes,  would  permit 
me  to  use  30  seconds  to  address  that 
issue  before  we  get  onto  another  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  yield  to 
the  ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  he  would  put 
me  on  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment.  I  think  the  argument  has 
been  very  well  made  that  in  that  gen- 
eral Government  fimction  there  is  at 
least  $100  million  that,  under  any  rea- 
sonable set  of  assumptions,  is  not 
needed.  And  if  it  is  not  needed,  I  do 
not  know  why  we  ought  not  provide  it 
in  the  fimction  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Obviously,  there  is  a 
need.  It  has  been  tightened  by  the 
Chiles  amendment.  And  Lf  there  is 
$100  million  in  that  fimction  700, 1  can 
see  no  better  place  for  it  go.  I  compli- 
ment you  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  running  on  the  Senator. 

Mr.  li«URKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  would  be  happy  to  put  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  amendment 
and  I  should  announce  to  the  Chair 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia   [Mr.   Rockefel- 


ler], at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 

the  Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  is 
withdrawn  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  is 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  before  us  adds  $323  mil- 
lion in  veterans  program  spending 
over  the  level  provided  in  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  sought  the  addition  of  that 
spending.  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
add  $360  million.  I  worked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  see  that  the 
amendment  be  largely  incorporated  in 
the  revised  plan  before  us.  As  a  result, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job  of  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  veterans  in  the 
areas  of  health  care.  Job  training,  and 
disability  payments  for  veterans  suf- 
fering from  radiation-induced  cancer. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
have  us  choose  between  funding  for 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  more 
funding  for  veterans.  More  funding  is 
needed.  Mr.  President,  but  we  need 
not  make  the  choice  presented.  I  am 
hop^ul  that  we  will  secure  even  more 
funding  for  veterans  in  conference. 
And,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  funds  veter- 
ans programs,  I  will  fight  to  ensure 
that,  within  the  allocation  provided  to 
the  subcommittee,  we  find  the  re- 
sources to  meet  our  debt  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country. 

I  appreciate  the  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans. That  is  why  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  add  funds  in  this  area— an 
amendment  that  has  been  largely  in- 
corporated in  the  plan  before  us.  For 
these  reasons.  I  will  vote  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. I  understand,  said  that  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  put  money  in  the 
budget  before  S.  2  is  passed.  That  is.  in 
fact,  the  purpose  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess—to define  priorities  first,  in  the 
budget,  then  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  budget. 

tAi.  Stevens  said.  I  am  told.  S.  2  Is 
written  so  it  will  not  take  effect  until 
1990,  so  why  include  money  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  In  fact,  if  it  is  enacted  in  its 
current  form  before  November  of  this 
year,  it  could  take  effect  for  the  1988 
Senatorial  elections. 

Mr.  Mttrkowski  said  this  is  a  choice 
between  maldng  taxpayers  pay  for 
Senate  election  costs  and  providing 
necessary  help  to  veterans.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans  Committee,  Mr. 
Cranston,  has  highlighted  the  fallacy 
of  this  claim.  This  is.  in  fact,  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  scuttle  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  before  it  ever  comes  to 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 


Mr.  President,  this  year  is  the  year 
to  stop  the  money  chase  in  senatorial 
campaigns.  This  is  the  year  to  remove 
the  public's  perception  of  inordinate 
special  interest  influence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  year  is  the  year  to  stop 
the  incredible  upward  spiral  of  cam- 
paign costs,  where  some  campaigns  in 
some  States  cost  over  $20  million,  and 
the  cost  is  soaring  ever  higher  in  each 

This  year  is  the  year  to  clean  up  our 
campaign  finance  system. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  it 
is  essential  to  give  the  veterans  more 
money,  the  President's  budget  cut 
$300  million  from  veterans  programs. 
The  Domenicl  budget  cut  $400  million 
from  veterans  programs.  The  seques- 
ter program  would  cut  $1.5  billion. 
The  Chiles  budget  is  the  best  of  all  of 
these  alternatives,  it  adds  $100  million 
for  veterans  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

If  I  could  Just  comment  first,  very 
briefly,  first  on  the  comments  of  both 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  think  anyone  hi  this 
body  would  want  to  move  back  to  the 
old  days,  before  we  had  the  voluntary 
checkoff  on  the  Presidentiad  election. 
It  was  a  major  step  forward  for  this 
country  and  I  hope  we  take  that  major 
step  forward  in  the  Senate  races,  also, 
but  that  Is  not  the  question  that  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  for 
yielding  on. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  189 

As  my  colleague  from  Florida  knows, 
I  and  Senator  Mitchell  of  Maine  and 
some  others  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned, as  I  Imow  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  is.  about  the  whole  Medi- 
care-Medicaid  field.  And  in  response  to 
those  concerns,  while  I  was  asking  for 
$1  billion  additional,  and  I  realize  $1 
billion  is  tough  to  get,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  added  $300  million  in 
and  I  appreciate  that. 

If  I  may  ask  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, what  are  the  prospects? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois,  he  did  get  a 
billion  dollars.  He  got  $1.2  billion  over 
4  years,  because  that  is  $300  million  a 
year.  So  he  did  get  a  billion  dollars. 

(Mr.  LEAHY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  suppose  If  we  added 
more  years  on  I  could  claim  even  more 
than  that.  But  if  you  are  looking  at  1 
year,  we  got  only  $300  million.  And  I 
have  to  be  realistic  about  the  next 
year,  which  is  what  is  really  important 
in  this  budget  resolution. 

My  concern  is,  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  the  numbers  we  have  in  here  on 


Medicare  are  at  all  realistic.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  rural  hospi- 
tals. I  think  we  are  going  to  hurt  the 
senior  citizens  ultimately. 

If  I  may  ask  my  colleague,  what  kind 
of  numbers  would  you  guess  we  are 
going  to  emerge  with  in  conference 
with  the  House?  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  anticipate  precisely  what  will 
happen,  but  is  there  a  reasonable 
chance,  if  we  reject  the  amendment  of 
our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
we  will  end  up  with  figures  that  are 
more  realistic  in  this  Medicare-Medic- 
aid  field? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  the  House  is  $1.5 
billion  lower  than  we  are  in  their  sav- 
ings. This  has  always  been  a  fimction 
that  they  have  shown  great  persist- 
ence about  protecting.  I  Imow  there  is 
no  way  our  figure  will  survive  and  we 
will  have  to  compromise  with  them. 

I  want  to  say  further  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  when  this 
question  came  up.  it  was  a  concern  as 
to  whether  our  numbers  were  too 
high.  It  was  a  matter  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  raised  by  a  number  of  other 
Senators  on  our  side.  We  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  said.  "I  don't  want  to  speak  to  that 
until  I  get  a  chance  to  review  this  with 
my  staff  because  I  was  holding  out." 

The  savings  we  were  talking  about 
were  not  going  to  come  against  benefi- 
ciaries. We  have  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
provision  in  this  resolution  that  they 
should  not. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  said  he  is  going  to  see  that 
they  do  not.  And  after  that  conference 
with  his  staff,  he  came  back  and  he 
said,  "The  numbers  will  be  a  little 
tight.  We  think  that  we  could  make 
the  savings  you  talked  about." 

Now  that  was  before  we  reduced 
those  savings  about  another  $300  mil- 
lion, which  was  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  or  in  his  request 
because  he  was  posing  amendments  he 
had  at  the  time.  We  also  have  the  fact 
that  when  we  go  to  the  House,  we  will 
have  to  compromise  this  figure  with 
the  House. 

We  are  talking  about  a  function  here 
that  is  over  $70  billion.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  there  is  an  overall 
process  to  change  the  way  the  hospital 
compensation  is  now  provided.  Cer- 
tainly within  that,  I  think  that  we 
have  to  look  to  protect  rural  hospitals. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  those 
same  hospitals.  We  want  to  see  that 
we  do  that,  but  we  think  there  are 
ample  savings  that  could  be  made  and 
none  would  come  off  the  beneficiaries. 
It  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 

rural  hospitals.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  expired. 
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Vx.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

llr.  SmON.  If  I  could  ask  my  col- 
league to  yield  to  one  additional  ques- 
tion. I  realise  you  cannot  say  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  conference,  but  in 
fact  we  are  talking  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  if  it  is  cut  in  half  that  means 
$750  million  additional  or  in  fact  we 
would  come  dose  to  the  billion  dollars 
additional  tlwt  I  originally  requested. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  would  have 
to  turn  out  very,  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  OklahtMoa. 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

AmmMBrr  ho.  iso 

Mr.  BOR6N.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida.  I  want  to 
address  the  pending  amendment,  the 
amendment  which  would  cut  function 
800  by  another  $100  million.  Let  me 
say  that  while  this  has  been  referred 
to  as  an  amendment  to  kill  campaign 
finance  reform  and  to  take  the  money 
out  of  the  budget  resolution  that  Is  po- 
tentially available.  If  we  are  able  to 
enact  campaign  reform,  that  in  fact  it 
would  Just  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
function  800  which  has  already  been 
reduced  substantially. 

In  fact,  the  budget  now  l)efore  us 
has  reduced  function  800  $200  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $600  million 
in  budget  authority  below  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

Function  800,  of  course,  includes  the 
legislative  branch,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  expenditures 
as  well. 

So  I  think  our  coUeagues  should  be 
very,  very  careful  in  understanding 
that  if  they  vote  for  tills  particular 
amendment,  they  are  voting  for  un- 
specified cuts  in  function  800  that 
could  impact  a  lot  of  other  areas  of 
government  as  well. 

Let  me  address  the  question  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform  for  just  a 
minute.  This  Senator  I  think  has  one 
of  the  strongest  voting  records  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  in  terms  of  sup- 
porting the  veterans  and  veterans'  pro- 
grams. The  issue  here  Is  not  veterans. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  voted  to 
improve  programs  for  veterans.  This 
Senator  would  vote  for  almost  any 
amendment  that  would  cut  funds  in 
other  areas.  If  this  were  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  foreign  aid  in  order  to  give 
more  to  the  veterans  who  have  served 
this  country,  this  Senator  would  be 
voting  for  it. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
cleverly  disguised  attempt  to  try  to  tie 
our  hands  in  advance  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  vote  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 


What  is  the  Issue?  The  Issue  is 
simply  this:  Under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Court  that  the  only  way  we  can  limit 
total  campaign  expenditures  in  this 
country  is  to  devise  some  kind  of  vol- 
untary system  which  allows  for  check- 
off f  imds  as  we  use  in  the  Presidential 
system  to  be  used  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  candidates  to  voluntarily 
accept  spending  limitations.  The 
courts  have  said  we  simply  cannot 
Impose  arbitrarily  a  mandatory  limit 
on  campaign  spending.  We  can  only 
limit  spending  by  having  candidates 
voluntarily  accept  it. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  found  as  a 
practical  matter  the  only  way  to  get 
voluntary  acceptance  of  campaign 
spending  limits  is  to  use  that  volun- 
tary acceptance  as  a  precondition  to 
the  obtaining  of  funds  from  a  cam- 
paign checkoff  system.  That  is  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Presidential 
system.  It  has  worked  well  in  terms  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  spending  and 
getting  special  interest  funding  out  of 
Presidential  campaigns. 

Do  we  want  to  stand  by  and  tie  our 
hands  in  advance  and  say  that  once 
again  this  Congress  will  not  deal  with 
the  pressing  issue  of  campaign  finance 
reform?  Do  we  want  to  put  the  lie  to 
the  vote  of  some  69  Members  of  this 
body  last  year?  Seventy  were  on 
record,  and  one  was  unable  to  get  here 
because  of  a  delayed  train  schedule. 
Do  we  want  to  put  the  lie  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  gone  on  record,  our  col- 
leagues, in  saying  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  campaign  finance  reform 
by  finding  a  clever  way  through  the 
back  door  under  the  false  guise  of 
saying  we  are  providing  additional 
help  to  the  veterans  to  kill  any  oppor- 
timity  for  campaign  finance  reform? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  ask 
themselves  this  question:  How  long  are 
we  going  to  wait  to  deal  with  this 
problem?  Twelve  years  ago  it  cost  less 
than  a  half  a  million  dollars  on  the  av- 
erage to  run  a  successful  race  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  this  coimtry.  This  past 
election  cycle  on  the  average,  not  in 
large  States  where  the  sums  went  as 
high  as  $15  million,  $20  million,  and 
$25  million  in  the  combined  cam- 
paigns, but  on  the  average  it  costs  $3 
million. 

I  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  high 
school  students  the  other  day.  In  12 
years  they  will  be  old  enough,  these 
high  school  seniors,  to  nin  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

If  campaign  costs  increase  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  with  no  acceleration,  ex- 
actly the  same  rate  for  the  next  12 
years  that  they  have  been  increasing 
for  the  last  12  years,  it  will  take  $15 
million  on  the  average  for  those  young 
high  school  seniors  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  an  average  sized  State  in 
this  country. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait  until 
we  address  this  disgraceful  situation? 


Do  you  think  the  veterans  of  this 
country  are  well  served  by  having  a 
system  in  which  the  highest  public  of- 
fices in  this  land  are  put  on  the  auc- 
tion block?  Do  you  think  it  improves 
the  ability  of  this  body  to  deal  with 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged in  this  country  to  make  the  out- 
come of  elections  dependent  upon  the 
raising  and  spending  of  money  instead 
of  attempts  to  go  back  to  the  grass 
roots  to  do  it? 

I  would  submit  that  this  is  an 
amendment  flying  under  false  colors. 
Let  us  not  tie  our  hands  in  advance 
from  looking  at  solutions  for  dealing 
with  this  pressing  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  feel  an  especial  obliga- 
tion to  ensiu-e  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's funding  level  is  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  programs  and 
provide  the  benefits  which  veterans 
have  earned  in  service  to  our  Nation, 
and  to  which  Congress  has  mandated 
they  are  entitled. 

Since  the  budget  resolution  original- 
ly reported  by  the  Budget  Committee 
did  not  provide  that  level  of  funding,  I 
Joined  with  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg], 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, has  shown  a  strong  commit- 
ment in  his  support  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mttr- 
KOWSKi],  and  fellow  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  members.  Senators  Matsu- 

NAGA,     DeCONCINI,     ROCKEFELLER,     and 

Graham,  in  proposing  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  VA's  funding.  That 
amendment,  which  was  deficit  neu- 
tral—based on  an  offset  obtained  by 
raising  the  maximum  level  of  civil 
monetary  penalties  and  criminal 
fines— sought  increased  fimding  for 
three  key  areas  which  were  inad- 
equately funded  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion: VA  health  care  programs,  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act,  the  dis- 
ability payments  for  radiation-exposed 
veterans. 

However,  Senator  Lautenberg  and  I, 
along  with  the  other  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  have  worked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Chiles,  toward  the 
goal  of  a  responsible  budget  which  ad- 
dresses the  critical  need  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  while  protecting  our 
national  defense  and  safeguarding  do- 
mestic programs,  and  providing  fairly 
for  veterans.  Our  efforts  have  resulted 
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in  an  increase  in  the  budget  resolution 
now  on  the  floor  in  funding  for  veter- 
ans' programs  of  approximately  $50 
million  in  outlays  and  approximately 
$85  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  increase  will  go  a 
long  way  to  fimd  the  targeted  areas  of 
need  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  will 
do  so  in  the  form  of  a  responsible,  def- 
icit-conscious budget. 

In  this  context,  I  turn  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski  and  Mr.  Ste- 

VEHSl. 

In  another  scenario,  I  could  certain- 
ly support^indeed  would  be  propos- 
ing—the addition  of  $100  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  vet- 
erans' purposes.  But  that  scenario  is 
not  the  one  before  us. 

Rather,  we  have  put  together  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  budget  resolution  that 
has  the  support  of  at  least  57  Sena- 
tors. There  were  and  still  are  many 
competing  needs  for  fimding  that  did 
not  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
that  the  Lautenberg-Cranston-Mur- 
kowski-  Matsunaga-  DeConcini-  Rocke- 
feller-Graham amendment  did. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  needs 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  I  concur  that  those 
are  important  needs  for  the  VA  and 
for  our  veterans.  But,  in  the  entitle- 
ment area,  I  believe  we  will  have 
enough  funding  cross-walked  to  our 
committee  to  enable  us  to  report  and 
pass  the  radiation  exposure  benefits 
legislation  that  both  of  us  have  pro- 
posed. As  to  the  other  fimding  needs 
cited  by  the  Senator— for  AIDS  treat- 
ment, which  is  certainly  very  impor- 
tant, and  for  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  VA  health-care  personnel— I 
will  be  seeking  fiscal  year  1988  appro- 
priations for  those  programs— togeth- 
er with  my  friend  from  Alaska,  I  am 
sure.  My  belief  is  that  there  will  be 
adequate  crosswalk  allocations  in  dis- 
cretionary spending  to  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

This  wiU  be  particularly  significant 
if  the  Senate  conferees  decide  to  move 
very  close  in  conference  to  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution  figure  for 
function  700  outlays,  which  is  quite  a 
few  million  above  the  level  in  the 
pending  revised  Chiles  budget. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chiles  and  I  and  our 
staffs  have  discussed  this  outlay  situa- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
do  what  Is  right  for  veterans,  as  he 
always  has  and  as  he  has  done  already, 
most  specifically,  in  his  revised  budget. 
I  know  he  did  the  best  he  could  in 
agreeing  to  the  added  function  700 
funds  in  his  spending  revised  budget, 
and  I  know  he  will  do  even  better 
given  the  latitude  of  a  conference  situ- 
ation. He  knows  what  our  needs  are 
and  I  feel  confident  that  he  and  the 
other  Budget  Committee  members  will 


make  sure  that  we  honor  fully  our 
commitments  to  the  Nation's  veterans. 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  care  to  comment  on  the 
conference  situation  as  he  envisages  it. 
Mr.  CHILEaS.  I  can  certainly  assure 
my  friend  from  California  that  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  for  veterans.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  House 
budget  resolution  is  very  close  to  ours 
in  the  veterans'  function.  If  there  is  a 
way  to  take  care  of  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator 
from  California  and  aU  the  other 
Members,  and  that  is  a  small  sum  if  we 
have  room  in  there,  I  will  assure  my 
friend  from  California  we  will  try  to 

do  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  I  have  not 
yielded  time  off  of  the  bill  because  we 
had  this  combination.  I  think  at  this 
stage  I  will  offer  time.  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber  and  he  is  going  to  speak. 

I  will  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  simply 
that,  in  regard  to  viewing  this  amend- 
ment without  regard  to  its  effect  on 
other  Government  programs  or  agen- 
cies, additional  funding  can  always  be 
put  to  good  use  at  the  VA.  But  if  we 
evaluate  the  needs  of  competing  inter- 
ests fairly,  we  must  examine  where 
the  additional  funding  is  coming 
from— not  just  where  it  Ss  going. 

The  money  would  be  drawn  from 
campaign  financing  and  I  am  in  the 
strongest  opposition  to  that  part  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  provid- 
ing for  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional elections  is  one  of  our  most 
pressing  national  needs.  That  needed 
reform  will  benefit  veterans  as  well  as 
all  Americans.  I  regret  very  much  that 
providing  for  veterans  has  been  drawn 
into  the  political  cauldron  on  cam- 
paign financing  tonight.  Veterans 
know  where  I  stand  on  veterans' 
issues,  on  veterans'  needs.  They  will 
understand  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  they  will  understand 
and  accept  the  stand  of  all  Senators 
who  oppose  this  amendment. 

To  illustrate  that  this  amendment  is 
not  really  a  test  of  funding  for  veter- 
ans programs,  I  wonder  why  a  number 
of  the  cosponsors  voted  for  the  Do- 
MENici  substitute  budget  which  would 
have  frozen  VA  medical  care  expendi- 
tures at  a  level  almost  $400  million 
below  the  level  which  would  be  provid- 
ed under  the  Chiles  revised  budget. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  1  minute  from 
my  time  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  make  the  point  that  of 
the  four  budgets  that  the  Senate  has 


considered  in  this  process,  the  oat 
that  Is  now  pending,  the  revised  Chiles 
budget,  has  the  highest  level  of  spend- 
ing for  veterans,  the  highest  level  of 
four  budgets  that  have  been  consid- 
ered here. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware  that 
the  CBO  baseline  budget  for  veterans 
was  $27.9  billion.  The  President's 
budget  proposed  to  cut  that  by  $300 
million,  to  $27.6  billion.  The  budget  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  al- 
ternative budget,  proposed  to  cut  it 
$400  million,  to  $27.5  billion. 

The  first  Chiles  budget  would  have 
increased  it  slightly,  by  about  $12  mil- 
lion. The  second  Chiles  budget  in- 
creases it  now  by  an  additional  $88 
million,  to  a  $28  biUion  figure. 

So  the  real  choice  before  the  Senate 
In  terms  of  realistic  funding  for  veter- 
ans is  the  Chiles  budget. 
May  I  have  an  additional  1  minute? 
Mr.   CHILES.   I   yield   1   additional 

minute.       

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  real  choice  on 
veterans'  affairs  is  that  this  budget 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
how  presented  in  revised  fashion  pro- 
vides the  highest  level  of  spending  for 
veterans'  programs  of  any  one  of  the 
four  budgets  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  Senate.  If  someone  wants  to 
support  veterans'  programs,  they 
should  support  the  Chiles  budget  be- 
cause the  alternative  to  that  will  be 
some  separate  alternative  package 
which  will  undoubtedly  ultimately 
provide  for  a  lesser  level  of  funding  for 
veterans.  Medicare,  education,  and 
other  domestic  programs. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us 
who  support  veterans'  programs  is  to 
see  the  ChUes  budget  defeated  because 
in  the  reconstructing  of  a  budget  pack- 
age the  almost  certain  result  will  be  a 
lower  level  of  spending  for  this  and 
other  programs,  as  witness  the  fact 
that  every  other  budget  presented 
here  prior  to  this  moment  calls  for  a 
lower  level  of  spending  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs than  does  the  Chiles  modified 

budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  issue  before  us  tonight  is, 
where  are  our  priorities?  We  have 
heard  expressed  from  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  particu- 
larly I  note  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma, who  I  have  the  highest  esteem 
for.  talk  about  tying  our  hands  in  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
kidding  anyone.  This  body  Is  going  to 
have  an  extended  period  of  time  to 
debate  the  merits  of  public  financing. 
The  benefits  we  are  talking  about 
here  are  for  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try: Those  who  are  being^  treated  for 
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AIDS,  those  who  have  been  exposed  to 
radiation,  and  those  who  require  nurs- 
ing care. 

So  when  we  talk  about  a  false  guise. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  we  look  specif- 
ically at  what  is  before  us.  Where  are 
our  priorities?  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  our  priorities  lie  in  our 
own  self-interest,  Mr.  President,  of  al- 
lowing the  public  the  taxpayers,  to  fi- 
nance our  elections.  We  have  an  op- 
ptfftonity  before  us.  Mr.  President. 
and  the  opportunity  is  now. 

I  oert^nly  endorse  the  commitment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  He  has  stood  fast  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  without  question.  But 
we  have  an  issue  raised  by  the  budget 
document,  that  suggests  there  is  $100 
milliCKi  in  a  specific  function,  function 
800.  the  public  funding  of  elections. 

We  have  before  us  right  now.  an  op- 
portunity to  address  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans. When  we  talk  about  supporting 
1988  funding  levels,  I  think  we  have  to 
look  specifically  at  Just  where  we  are 
in  relationship  to  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, because  the  level  of  fimding  in 
the  Chiles  amendment  is  still  less  than 
the  tmanlmously  recommended  levels 
by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1988.  Our  commit- 
tee recommended  budget  authority  of 
$28.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  yet 
the  Chiles  amendment  would  provide 
less  budget  authority.  $28  billion. 
Thus,  that  is  $200  million  less  budget 
authority  than  what  our  committee 
recommended. 

There  would  also  be  less  outlays  in 
the  Chiles  amendment.  The  Chiles 
amendment  provides  $27.4  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988.  although 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommended $27.6  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  That  is  $200  million 
less  outlays  than  what  our  committee 
recommended. 

So  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  indeed  recommended 
a  higher  amount  for  veterans  than  is 
in  the  Chiles  budget. 

So  as  we  reflect  on  where  we  are.  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  for  our  veterans 
with  what  we  have.  But  we  have  an 
(Qjportunity  to  do  something  now. 
When  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  waited  40  years  to  take  care  of 
the  radiation  problem,  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  now,  then  why 
not  do  it  now?  When  I  say  that  we 
have  an  AIDS  problem  which  every- 
body is  aware  of,  and  we  have  a  specif- 
ic source  of  funding  designated  for  our 
own  self-benefit  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
poise.  why  not  address  the  AIDS 
problem  now,  by  giving  them  proper 
care,  and  providiiig  them  with  more 
and  better  nursing  care? 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it 
now. 


I  can  use  the  same  argument  about 
campaign  financing.  We  can  appropri- 
ate funds  at  a  later  date.  But  here,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
specifically  identify  a  funding  catego- 
ry. 

Again.  I  would  refer  to  the  question 
of  where  are  the  priorities  of  the  n.S. 
Senate  tonight  as  we  address  the 
merits  of  these  important  issues  and 
our  obligations,  which  we  can  never 
satisfactorily  pay  back  to  those  who 
gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  defend- 
ing our  coimtry?  We  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  we  look  out  for  our 
own  self-interests,  and  whether  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  fund 
our  election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  really  examine  this  issue  indepth 
and  recognize  how  the  public,  how  the 
media,  is  going  to  look  at  this  vote. 
They  are  going  to  look  at  it  as  the 
Senate's  saying,  "OK  is  it  in  our  own 
best  interests  to  decide  on  the  issue 
and  the  merits  of  public  funding" 
when.  Indeed,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  recognize  a  greater  need  for  veter- 
ans that  has  not  been  met. 

You  tell  me  where  the  priorities  of 
the  Senate  are.  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  we  have  an  obligation  and 
it  is  far  past  due.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  Chiles  motion 
to  table  the 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
we  set  that  aside. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. We  were  ready  to  vote  when  the 
Senator  walked  on  the  floor,  and  I 
assume  the  Senator  wanted  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  seeking  to  pro- 
pound a  imanlmous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent we  set  aside  the  previous  vote 
and,  if  all  time  has  expired.  I  move  to 
table  the  Murkowski  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  There  is  no  objection. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  off  the  resolution.  We  have 
been  stacking  votes  and  we  have  been 
successful  in  doing  it  one  at  a  time.  We 
now  have  two  votes,  the  Chafee 
amendment  and  the  Murkowski 
amendment,  that  we  have  stacked  by 
agreement  when  the  debate  had  fin- 
ished, and  so  I  ask  imanimous-consent 
that  we  set  aside  the  Murkowski 
amendment  at  this  time  and  proceed 
to  the  Evans  amendment;  that  when 
the  Evans  amendment  is  disposed  of. 
and  only  then,  we  will  rettun  to  the 
original  order,  which  would  call  for 
votes  on  the  two  previous  amendments 


in  the  order  that  they  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico?  The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  EVANS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  EVANS.  And  I  wiU  not  object. 
Would  the  effect  of  that  be  that  the 
vote  on  my  amendment  would  occur 
before  the  votes  on  the  other  two 
amendments  or  after  the  votes  on  the 
other  two  amendments? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Previously  oiu-  re- 
quest had  been  in  the  order  they  had 
been  presented  to  the  Senate,  which 
would  mean  the  Senator  would  be  in 
the  third  position  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  fine.  I  Just 
wanted  to  know  which  it  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDICKHT  NO.  191 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Dokenici.  Hat- 
field. McClttre,  Packwood.  Sthms. 
McCain,  Garn,  Sikfson,  and  Stevens 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
'EMhSSl,  for  himself  and  others,  prot>oses  an 
amendment  numbered  191. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

the  amount  on  line  32 
the  amount  on  line  33 
the  amount  on  line  34 
the  amount  on  line  1 
the  amoimt  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amoimt  on  line  7 
the  amoimt  on  line  8 
the  amount  on  line  31 
the  amount  on  line  32 
the  amount  on  line  33 
the  amount  on  line  34 


On  page  1,  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  1.  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $400,000,000. 


On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $500,000,000. 

oil  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  40 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  37 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  45 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  46 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  47 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

Ou  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  43 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $100,000,000. 

Oa  page  9,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  46 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
28  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
45  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
29  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  6  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  7  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  8 
by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  10  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $269,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $269,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  15  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  15  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  18  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
48  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  49  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  49  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
60  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  51  by  $270,000,000. 


On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  51  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
52  by  $269,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  1 
by  $269,000,000. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  in  some  re8i)ect8  has  some 
similarity  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered earlier  this  evening  by  Senator 
Stmhs  but  it  has  many  very  important 
differences.  Let  me  begin  with  the  rev- 
enues which  we  seek  to  use  to  offset 
the  expenditures  I  propose  to  make. 
The  net  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  lower  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1988  by  $2.1  billion.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  The  net  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment after  the  expenditures  I  would 
suggest  will  lower  the  deficit  in  the 
ChUes  budget  by  $2.1  biUion  In  1988 
and  even  over  a  4-year  period  would 
lower  the  deficit  by  over  $800  million. 

The  proposal  would  in  essence  allow 
the  prepayment  of  Eximbank  loans 
and  FMS  loans  which  are  now  out- 
standing. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  wishes  to  do  this. 
They  are  in  preliminary  negotiations 
with  countries  on  this  proposal.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  in  an  extra 
$2.5  billion  during  fiscal  year  1988. 
And  of  that  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  we  are  asking  that  a  small  share 
go  to  changing  one  element  of  the 
budget  which  in  my  view,  perhaps  in- 
advertently, has  acted  in  a  way  most 
detrimental  to  the  economy,  the 
future  and  the  potential  not  only  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  but  of  most  of 
the  West  and,  in  fact,  many  other 
States  of  the  Nation  in  areas  covered 
by  power  marketing  authorities.  There 
are  32  of  those  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  which 
are  still  in  the  budget,  as  amended, 
before  us  are  a  prescription  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I  cannot  understand  how  any 
Senator  from  the  West,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
could  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  in  doing  so  stand  still  for  the  kind 
of  economic  problems  the  budget 
would  bring  to  us. 

Public  power  is  an  important  force 
not  only  in  the  West  but  in  many 
parts  of  this  Nation.  Power  marketing 
authorities  which  cover  32  States  are 
being  asked  under  this  budget  to 
change  their  methods  of  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  even 
going  along  with  what  I  believe  is  an 
ill-advised  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  to  actually  sell  off  these 
public  power  entities.  And  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  are  proposing  changes  in  the  re- 
payment programs,  repayment  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  debts 
owed  for  the  building  of  these  electric 
power  facilities.  It  would  be  very  much 
like  a  person  having  a  30-year  fixed- 
rate  mortgage  and  halfway  through 
that  mortgage  the  bank  saying.  "We're 
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■oiTy;  Interest  imtes  have  gone  up  and 
althmigh  you  have  a  fixed  long-term 
mortgage,  we  are  unilaterally  going  to 
change  that  mortgage." 

That  is  precisely  what  is  being  sug- 
gested here.  The  net  effect  of  that  in 
the  Northwest,  if  fully  carried  out. 
would  be  to  increase  wholesale  power 
rates  by  more  than  30  percent.  That  is 
why  I  caU  it  a  prescription  for  econom- 
ic disaster  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  are  still  struggling  as  an  area  of 
the  country,  struggling  to  recover 
frtHU  the  recession  of  the  late  1970's 
and  the  early  1980's.  Unemployment 
in  o\u  State  is  still  9  percent  It  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  The  effect  on  the  economy 
would  be  disastrous,  since  20  percent 
of  our  total  power  is  used  by  alumi- 
num companies,  all  now  working  on 
the  margin.  Power  rates  are  high 
enough  so  that  they  are  barely  com- 
petitive with  other  companies  not  only 
throughout  this  country  but  more  par- 
ticularly their  foreign  competitors.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  we  could  do 
to  make  ourselves  less  competitive 
internationally  than  to  lay  this  kind  of 
a  power  increase  on  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  industries  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  same  spiles  to  the  other  indus- 
tries of  this  part  of  the  Nation  which 
depend  so  much  on  electric  power  as  a 
big  percentage  of  their  economy  and 
their  businesses.  The  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  those  who  depend  on  deep 
well  irrigation,  all  would  be  facing  ex- 
traordinary economic  problems. 

Ifr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  even  seek  to  eliminate  all  of  the 
changes  which  were  proposed  in  the 
budget  that  affect  the  West  primarily 
but  not  exclusively.  We  would  still 
retain  the  increased  revenue  which 
would  come  from  additional  fees  from 
those  who  use  recreation  facilities.  We 
would  stlU  allow  for  the  additional  rev- 
enue that  would  come  from  competi- 
tive leasing  of  some  of  our  mineral  fa- 
cilities. 

What  I  caimot  do.  in  good  con- 
science, is  stand  still  for  the  kind  of 
extra  burden  which  this  budget  places 
on  one  section  of  the  Nation  and  does 
so  without  reason,  and  I  believe  did  so 
inadvertently.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
time,  both  in  the  time  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate  and  the  time  I  have 
watched  the  Senate,  when  this  body, 
deliberately  and  knowingly,  put  an  ex- 
traordinary economic  burden  on  one 
part  of  the  Nation  when  it  was  imnec- 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  is  balanced.  It  reduces  the 
deficit  by  more  than  $2  billion,  which 
will  have  a  good  effect  on  what  we  are 
attenu>tlng  to  do.  It  will  remove  an  un- 
usual burden  on  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try and,  in  fact,  on  the  entire  West.  It 
helps  relieve  unusual  financial  pres- 
sures on  friendly  developing  countries. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Bir.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have  re- 
maining on  his  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNO  OYFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  3 
minutes. 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reaUy  should  not  be  a  Re- 
publican amendment.  I  regret  that  it 
probably  will  be  treated  as  such,  and 
perhaps  the  vote  will  thus  fall  in  a 
partisan  manner.  If  ever  there  was  an 
amendment  that  cried  out  for  biparti- 
san support,  it  is  this  one. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  in  this  budget  is  to 
mandate  the  Energy  Committee  so 
save  $170  million  in  direct  spending 
items  in  the  first  year  and  $320  million 
in  each  of  the  following  years. 

!i4r.  President,  we  can  talk  all  we 
want  about  the  great  variety  of  things 
that  can  be  done  by  the  E^nergy  Com- 
mittee from  this  big  authorization 
portfolio.  We  can  talk  about  what  we 
did  last  year  when  we  reconciled  $1.5 
billion.  We  did  not  get  it  done  because 
it  was  reconciling  a  court  Judgment, 
money  pending  in  a  court,  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  we  said  that  should  come 
back  to  the  Government.  So  that  was 
reconciliation  instruction.  But  here,  on 
the  floor  last  year,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "If,  as  a  matter  of  law,  we  cannot 
get  that  money,  what  happens  to  the 
instruction?" 

The  dialog  continued,  saying  that  is 
where  It  should  come  from;  and  If  In 
this  instance,  we  cannot  get  it,  we  will 
Just  call  the  reconciliation  instruction 
complied  with,  even  though  it  will  not 
be. 

However,  on  this  one,  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  place  to  get  the  money.  If 
you  analyze  the  various  functions  that 
are  being  reconciled,  there  is  no  place 
to  get  the  money  other  than  from 
mineral  receipts,  timber  receipts, 
power  marketing,  and  grazing  fees. 
There  may  be  a  couple  more  like  that; 
but  one  or  the  other  of  those,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  will  be  dramatically 
changed  by  way  of  the  formula  that 
currently  exists. 

I  submit  that  one  of  three  things 
wUl  happen:  In  conference,  it  will 
dawn  on  some  others  in  the  other 
party,  a  Western  Senator  or  a  Western 
Congressman,  that  this  really  is  going 
to  happen,  and  we  will  not  do  it;  and  I 
submit  that  that  is  no  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. Or  we  will  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion instruction,  and  when  we  report  it 
back,  we  will  find  that  we  can  do  this 
and  so  we  are  hoping  it  will  never 
happen.  Or  the  true  intent  wUl  be  ac- 
complished, and  one  of  those  four  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  West  or,  the 


power  marketing  administrations, 
which  also  serve  the  Southern  States, 
will  be  dramatically  and  significantly 
affected. 

I  do  not  know  how  else  you  can  do  it. 
The  sum  total  of  those  items  will  be 
reduced  one  way  or  the  other  between 
24  percent  and  30  percent,  the  simi 
total. 

There  may  be  a  preference  to  pro- 
tect timber  when  we  finish,  and  it 
might  not  get  any  cuts.  If  that  is  the 
case  grazing  fees  will  be  doubled  or 
mineral  receipts  will  be  cut  in  half  or 
power  marketing  wlU  be  hit  20  percent 
or  25  percent  with  this  amoimt  of 
money. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
an  easy  answer.  He  has  taken  two 
things,  one  of  which  is  going  to 
happen  anyway,  and  in  the  budget  as 
you  account  for  it  during  the  year  you 
are  going  to  get  credit  for  it  and  that 
is  in  the  foreign  affairs  fimction, 
where  we  have  military  loan  contracts, 
they  are  going  to  be  prepared. 

The  Senator  has  added  loans  to  be 
refinanced  without  any  prepayment 
penalty  and  more  than  offsets  the  cost 
of  reducing  the  Energy  Committee's 
reconciliation  instruction^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  additional  minute? 

lEx.  EVANS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  When  the  Senator 
says  that  in  the  first  year,  his  amend- 
ment reduces  the  budget  deficit  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  pending 
budget  before  us,  he  is  absolutely 
right.  So  there  would  be  an  argument, 
but  that  is  all  in  1  year.  What  about  4 
years?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  over  4 
years,  you  cannot  do  much  more  in 
terms  of  being  neutral  than  to  say  it 
saves  so  much  more  in  the  first  year 
and  than  over  the  4  years,  the  savings 
exceed  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  this 
reconciliation  instruction.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  It  is  a 
truism,  no  matter  how  you  slice  it, 
imless  you  really  want  to  leave  the 
reconciliation  instruction  for  Power 
Marketing  Administrations  and  the 
other  items  I  have  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  EIVANS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  resolution  as  it  stands. 


even  as  amended,  does  great  damage 
to  Western  States. 

I  understand  that  all  parts  of  the 
country  must  share  in  a  sacrifice  we 
must  make  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
close  reading  of  this  resolution  reveals 
a  definite  bias  that  will  harm  the 
economies  of  Western  States. 

These  are  States,  as  my  colleague 
from  Washington  Just  pointed  out, 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
severe  declines  in  a  broad  number  of 
industries.  Including  timber,  mining, 
agriculture,  and  energy.  These  indus- 
tries, a  very  important  source  of  the 
economy,  are  being  targeted  and  are 
being  severely  damaged,  I  think, 
unless  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
to  accepted. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
how  anyone  representing  the  West  in 
this  body  could  object  to  my  col- 
league's amendment. 

So  far  as  the  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations are  concerned,  they  are 
being  attacked  from  two  directions 
here.  One  would  require  equal  aimual 
pasmients  of  principal  regardless  of 
the  hydrologlc  conditions,  such  as  the 
1986  drought  which  affected  signifi- 
cant portions  of  the  country.  The 
other  direction  in  which  the  power 
marketing  administrations  are  being 
attacked  is  the  provision  restricting  in- 
terest on  the  PMA  debt  to  1-year 
Treasury  notes.  This  could  go  as  high 
as  15  percent. 

The  possibilities  of  cuts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  be  very 
damaging  to  the  entire  Southwest. 
Our  Southwestern  States  need  the 
completion  of  a  nimiber  of  projects 
which  have  already  been  slowed  by 
the  budget  cuts  of  prior  years. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
knows  what  else  is  on  the  list  of  West- 
em  targets.  My  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  pointed  out  grazing  fees,  min- 
eral leasing  fees,  recreation  user  fees, 
and  cuts  in  Forest  Service  programs.  It 
was  my  impression  that  all  parts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  been  used. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  cosponsored  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  that  not  only  includes  the 
recreation  balance  but  saves  us  $2  bil- 
Uon. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  IS  minutes 
on  the  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  time  to 
be  charged  against  time  on  this  side  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDKXHT  NO.  193 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  the  Peace 
Corps) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Wkickkr)  proposes  an  amendment  nimi- 
bered  192  to  the  ChUes  amendment  num- 
bered 174. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  1 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $120,000,000. 

Oa  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  40 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  cm  line  41 
by  $130,000,000. 

0^  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $82,000,000. 

oil  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  37 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  39 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  45 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  46 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  47 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $305,000,000. 


On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  aa  line  20 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $219,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $112,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $78,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  %,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $5,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $219,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  27 
by  $112,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $78,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  second  amount  on 
line  30  by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  $5,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  43 
by  $113,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $133,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $134,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $135,000,000. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  double  the  fiscal 
year  1987  authorized  level  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Now,  a  few  yards  from  here  in  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  we 
have  hearings  going  on  relative  to  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
sisted that  the  Contra  policy  which  his 
administration  has  pursued  is  a  proper 
one  insofar  as  keeping  communism  out 
of  our  hemisphere. 

Along  with  stating  his  policy  has 
been  the  intimation  put  forth  more 
than  once  by  the  administration  that 
failure  to  support  the  administration 
in  that  policy  in  effect  would  permit 
the  entry  of  communism  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  In  other  words,  either 
you  are  for  the  Reagan  Contra  policy 
or  you  are  for  nothing. 

Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  an  accu- 
rate reflection  as  to  how  many  of  us 
believe.  Many  of  us  believe  now  as  we 
have  for  years  that  Americans  should 
be  activists  in  that  part  of  the  world: 
doing  what  we  do  best,  whether  in 
terms  of  medicine,  education,  agricul- 
ture, all  those  matters  of  human  en- 
deavor in  which  our  coimtry  exists. 

I  guess  it  was  all  brought  home  the 
other  day  when  that  fine  young  Amer- 
ican from.  I  believe,  the  State  of 
Washington  was  killed  in  Nicaragua 
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whUe  wortdng  cm  a  hydroelectric 
project 

Mr.  DOMEWICI.  Oregon. 

-Ifr.  WE1CKJ5K.  I  stand  corrected  by 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

nom  Oregon. 

The  battle  that  we  are  engaged  in 
not  Just  In  Nicaragua  but  throughout 
the  honl^here  is  a  battle  that  in- 
volves two  different  political  systems- 
one  totalitarian,  one  free,  and  what 
those  systems  can  generate  insofar  as 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  region. 

This  war  is  going  to  be  fought  on  an 
entirely  dlfferait  battlefield  and  it  is 
not  the  one  articulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his 
Oootra  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
point  the  finger  at  the  administration 
our  time  is  better  spent  in  articulating 
an  alternative  policy  in  our  hemi- 
q>here  as  a  response  to  the  incursion 
of  communism. 

This  ammdment  does  not  set  up  any 
new  agency  or  bureaucracy.  It  uses  the 
mechanism  that  is  in  place,  that  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  says  that  we  are 
better  qDcndtaig  our  money  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  Peace  Corps  policy 
as  a  reqxmse  to  the  conditions  not  to 
communism  but  to  the  conditions  that 
permit  the  entry  of  communism. 

Doubling  the  authorization  means 
that  we  call  for  an  additional  $137  mil- 
lion, ironically  a  figure  slightly  higher 
to  be  that  requested  by  the  President 
for  the  Contras  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Now.  lir.  President,  I  do  not  intend 
to  pursue  the  amendment  today.  I  am 
going  to  withdraw  it.  But  I  am  warn- 
ing everybody  this  is  the  opening  shot 
of  having  us  all  confront  alternative 
policies:  a  policy  of  paid  mercenaries 
called  the  Contra  poltey,  or  a  policy  of 
pi^ring  Americans  to  face  up  to  the 
threat  of  communism  in  the  shi^je 
that  it  takes  in  our  generation  to  con- 
front malnutrition,  to  confront  dis- 
ease, to  confront  ignorance,  to  con- 
front all  those  matters  which  are  a 
textbook  case  as  to  where  commimism 
comes  on  the  scene. 

An  arms  policy  in  Central  America 
means  a  bottomless  pit  of  money  or 
people. 

Delivering  the  qiudlty  of  life  to  some 
degree  that  comes  close  to  that  which 
we  enjoy  is  your  best  defense.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  been  decimated  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  time  has 
come  to  give  it  its  proper  role  in  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

When  the  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation bill  comes  on  the  floor  this  pro- 
posal will  be  before  my  colleagues.  So. 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  further  of  your 
time  this  evening,  but  I  fully  intend  to 
take  as  much  time  as  is  necessary 
when  the  authorization  bill  reaches 
the  floor.  My  hope  is  that  If  indeed 
the  President  insists  on  sticking  to  a 
policy  that  has  disgraced  this  Nation 
and  aclileved  nothing  insofar  as  Cen- 
tral America  is  concerned,  it  might  be 


replaced  by  one  of  enlightenment  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.      

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNSKKNT  HO.  191 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  spend  a  minute  talking  about  the 
Evans  amendment.  There  are  some 
prepayment  proposals  in  there  of  how 
he  is  going  to  pay  for  these  amend- 
ments. And  I  want  the  body  to  under- 
stand what  these  proposals  mean.  The 
administration  wants  to  let  countries 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  prepay  loan 
principals  in  essence  to  liquidate  their 
debt  and  to  take  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far,  the  adminis- 
tration has  elected  to  resist  proposals 
to  allow  REA  to  refinance,  to  allow 
other  debtors  that  are  our  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  refinance,  but  they  are  propos- 
ing in  the  foreign  military  savings  to 
allow  countries  like  Korea,  who  enjoys 
a  tremendously  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  us,  to  refinance  their  debt, 
make  tremendous  savings  off  of  that, 
moneys  that  In  effect  we  were  not  at- 
tempting to  give  away,  we  were  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  the  seciulty. 
No  country  is  enjoying  more  prosperi- 
ty today  than  Korea,  and  there  are 
others  on  that  list. 

But  now  this  proposal  would  say  we 
are  going  to  get  some  savings  in  that— 
they  are  no  more  real  than  the  REA 
savings,  and  we  know  those  are  not 
real— by  allowing  this  refinancing.  But 
because  of  the  quirk  of  accounting 
that  says  they  are,  now  we  are  going 
to  take  this  money  and  refinance  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stop  the  admin- 
istration from  being  able  to  have  these 
refinancing  plans  and  they  certainly 
should  not  be  able  to  use  them.  We  are 
going  to  lose  money  when  this  refi- 
nancing goes  in.  We  are  going  to  lose 
some  billions  of  dollars  by  allowing 
countries  to  prepay  those  foreign  mili- 
tary sales.  And  that  does  not  make 
sense. 

Now,  the  other  thing  that  is  a  puzzle 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  the 
sponsor  is  worried  that  within  the 
fimction,  the  Energy  Committee,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  make  savings  of 
$170  million  without  hitting  some  of 
these  Western  programs,  and  yet 
within  that  we  see  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money.  Tet  if  that  is  so  true  and  we 


are  worried  by  these  functions,  we  find 
the  Domenlci  amendment  was  going  to 
reconcile  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $1,849  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  a  mere 
$170  million  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  believe  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Domenlci  amendment.  That  is 
$1.8  billion. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  get  into  a 
situation  where  under  Domenlci  we 
are  going  to  reconcile  $1.8  billion,  and 
I  guess  that  was  not  going  to  devastate 
the  West,  and  we  were  going  to  sell 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve.  How 
much  would  that  bring  in?  And  maybe 
that  Is  part  of  the  way  these  savings 
could  come.  But  how  in  the  world  we 
could  talk  about  that— oh,  it  is  the 
SPRO  fill  fee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  what  I  told 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  WeU,  it  is  the  SPRO 
fill  fee.  What  is  wrong  with  the  SPRO 
fill  fee  for  $170  million  if  that  is  all  we 
are  talking  about  here.  But  yet  now  we 
are  saying  we  are  going  to  agree  to 
these  giveaways  in  the  foreign  military 
sales.  We  are  going  to  give  this  wind- 
fall to  the  Koreans  and  these  coun- 
tries that  well  can  afford  to  pay. 

We  are  not  going  to  allow  our  farm- 
ers to  be  able  to  prepay.  We  are  going 
to  resist  that.  Yet  we  are  going  to  tiu-n 
around  and  say  we  are  making  some 
big  savings  for  the  West. 

I  think  the  idea  if  very  clear.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said, 
there  is  so  much  money  in  that  energy 
function  and  that  certainly  savings  of 
$170  million  can  be  realized  in  so  many 
different  ways,  whether  it  is  SPRO  fill 
fee,  whether  it  is  the  sale,  all  of  these 
things.  So  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
will  not  take  this  amendment. 

ISx.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  6  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  the  30  seconds  very  briefly  to  say 
that  of  those  energy  functions,  there 
are  a  number:  DOE  advances  and  co- 
operative work  for  $145  million;  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association,  a  treaty, 
for  $134  million;  territory,  for  $70  mll- 
Uon. 

Much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  talks  about  is  not  available.  It 
means  the  remaining  limited  amount 
of  money  which  is  under  the  Energy 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  would  have 
to  be  cut  drastically  and  radically. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  30  seconds  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  off  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman,  does  not  like, 
and  perhaps  many  of  us  would  not 
like,  the  prepayment  of  lotms  prescrip- 
tion that  is  currently  being  undertak- 
en for  four  countries  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But,  Mr.  President,  the  point 
of  it  is  that  it  is  all  done.  I  mean,  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  it.  And  when 
the  year  ends,  that  prepayment  and 
refinancing  is  going  to  happen  and  will 
be  credited  to  this  budget  in  the 
amount  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  suggesting. 

And  so  he  is  suggesting  that  rather 
than  direct  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions as  contained  in  the  Chiles 
budget,  that  you  take  credit  for  what 
is  going  to  happen  and  then  get  rid  of 
the  reconciliation.  And  the  net  effect 
over  4  years  is  not  to  lose  money  but 
to  save  money.  In  order  to  reach  the 
$170  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  sav- 
ings, it  will  be  absolutely  mandatory  to 
hit  four  or  five  items  that  have  been 
described  many  times,  including  the 
power  marketing  administrations, 
which  has  to  be  changed  in  my  opin- 
ion to  reach  that  instruction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  go  about  this.  I  wUl 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  no  country  has  availed  them- 
selves of  this.  It  is  not  a  "done"  deal  at 
this  time.  The  GAO  has  not  ruled  on 
the  legality  of  it,  as  well. 

Contracts  that  we  are  talking  about 
with  these  countries,  the  ones  that 
they  signed,  expressly  denied  these 
coimtries  the  right  to  prepay  their 
loans.  How  is  the  administration  going 
to  get  around  this?  They  are  telling 
the  countries:  default  in  your  loan, 
and  when  you  default  in  your  loan 
then  we  are  going  to  call  the  loans  due 
under  the  default,  and  then  we  can  ne- 
gotiate to  allow  you  to  repay  them. 
This  is  the  administration  talking 
about  doing  this.  They  have  written  a 
contract  with  these  coimtries.  The 
contract  says  you  cannot  prepay  the 
loan.  But  our  Government  is  encour- 
aging them  to  default  so  they  can  call 
the  loans  due.  If  that  is  not  the  cra- 
ziest thing  you  have  ever  heard  of. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chah-- 
man  for  yielding,  Mr.  President.  We 
earlier  had  this  debate  on  a  very  simi- 
lar amendment,  different  proposal  for 
offsets,  but  the  same  proposals  or  the 
same  conjecture  on  what  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoruces  Com- 
mittee might  have  to  do  to  save  some 
money  to  fall  within  the  broad  param- 


eters of  this  budget.  Also  it  touches  on 
meat  and  poultry  inspection. 

We  also  discussed  that  earlier  in  a 
very  similar  amendment  which  would 
be  handled  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  who 
offers  this  amendment.  Senator 
EvAMS,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  also  on 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domkhici,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  say  is  also  on  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

As  one  of  the  westerners,  along  with 
these  two  fine  Senators,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  what  is 
suggested  would  be  done  by  adopting 
this  Chiles  resolution.  The  assump- 
tions that  were  made  in  an  earlier 
Chiles  proposal  are  not  before  us  now. 
They  are  gone.  And  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  is  not  going  to  be  anti- 
western,  and  hang  something  onto  the 
power  marketing  authorities  nor  are 
we  going  to  disrupt  what  the  law  says 
we  must  do  on  timber  receipts,  or  on 
mineral  royalty  receipts  in  payments 
to  the  States.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
that  in  that  committee.  I  am  pleased 
we  are  not. 

The  amendment  itself,  if  it  were  nec- 
essary, I  would  vote  for  in  order  to 
protect  the  West.  But  since  the  as- 
sumptions are  no  longer  there,  and  are 
no  longer  binding  in  the  Chiles  resolu- 
tion that  we  would  have  to  face  these 
kinds  of  drastic  steps  against  the 
West,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the 
argimient  about  whether  or  not  it  is 
wise  to  change  the  system  of  collecting 
on  foreign  military  sales  and  on  the 
"Exira  debt  in  some  arrangement  that 
Is  brand  new  to  us. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  of  the  things  that  were  feared  that 
would  happen  to  the  West  are  items 
that  were  in  the  President's  budget 
which  made  it  highly  objectionable  to 
all  of  us.  An  item  or  some  assumptions 
that  were  in  the  first  Chiles  budget 
proposal,  while  not  as  bad  as  what  the 
President  had  reconunended,  were  still 
bad  and  stiU  objectionable  to  all  of  us 
from  the  Western  States.  But  now 
that  has  been  corrected. 

On  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  I 
might  also  say  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  not  about- — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
is  not  about  to  change  the  law  in  meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  and  that  as- 
sumption is  not  in  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment either. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  all  is 
this:  The  objections  that  we  have  both 
to  the  President's  budget  and  to  the 
first  Chiles  resolution  have  been  re- 
moved. The  assumptions  are  no  longer 


there.  The  President's  budget  is  dead. 
The  Chiles  second  budget  is  the  one 
now  before  us,  and  it  does  not  contain 
the  assumptions  that  were  objection- 
able to  Senators  from  the  West  deal- 
ing with  power  marketing  authority, 
dealing  with  the  grazing  fees,  dealing 
with  the  reclamation  cuts,  dealing 
with  the  splitting  up  of  mineral  or 
timber  shared  receipt  payments  to  the 
States. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
which  is  virtually  a  repeat  of  what  we 
had  earlier  today  should  be  adopted.  It 
simply  is  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute  re- 
maining^^ 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  that  time  back.  I  do 
yield  it  back. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Evahs,  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  We  have  taken  his  suggestion 
about  IW  hours  ago  and  did  not  have 
one  unanimous  consent,  but  one  at  a 
time,  setting  the  amendments  aside, 
and  trying  to  stack  them. 

With  his  concurrence,  I  move  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  last  amendment 
that  we  are  aware  of  that  will  require 
a  vote,  the  Grassley  amendment,  and 
that  when  we  commence  voting,  we 
vote  in  the  order  that  the  amendments 
were  presented  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  agree  also  that  after  the 
first  rollcall  vote  that  the  remaining 
back-to-back  votes  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  each.  There  are  no  commit- 
tees meeting.  The  Senators  will  be 
here.  It  will  just  be  vote  after  vote.  I 
make  that  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  am  eventually  not  going  to 
object,  but  why  do  we  not  let  every- 
body hear  that.  We  have  a  little  time 
on  this  amendment.  That  will  get  the 
word  out.  I  will  ask  our  leader  but  I 
think  we  will  be  ready  to  agree  very 
shortly  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  PrMtdent.  I 
■end  an  mmendnMnt  to  the  derii  and 
Mfc  tor  its  tmmediatc  conalderatian. 

The   PREBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  lefWatlre  derk  reed  u  tollowK 

The  Bmatnr  tram  Iowa  {Mr.  OunLXT] 

ptopo—  an  amendmant  numbered  193  to 

the  Chllea  amendment  No.  174. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  28 
by  $«.000.000.000. 

On  pace  6.  daueaae  the  amount  on  line  37 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  pace  6.  decrease  the  amount  aa  line  29 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  pace  6.  decrease  the  second  amount  on 
line  90  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  flnt  amount  on 
line  C  by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  pace  29.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  «  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  29.  decreast  the  fliat  amount  on 
line  7  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $^000,000,000. 

On  pace  S3,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  this  body,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Smator  Chilbs.  as  things  were 
evolving,  we  would  have  probably 
under  another  procedure  had  an 
amendment  offered  by  sometxxly  who 
thinks  we  ought  to  spend  mcne  on  de- 
fense to  increase  the  numbers  in  the 
resolution  that  came  out  (A  the 
Budget  CcMumittee.  But  since  this 
grand  compromise  has  been  put  to- 
gether, that  means  basically  we  are 
going  to  go  through  this  debate  on 
this  important  budget  resolution  with- 
out the  proper  consideration  of  wheth- 
er the  numbers  suggested  here  or  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion are  the  appropriate  figures. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  are  spending 
one-third  of  our  budget  or  30  percent 
of  our  budget  cm  defense,  we  cannot  be 
casual  about  whether  we  are  spending 
$289  billion,  $295  billion  or  $301  bU- 
llon. 

My  amendment  reduces  expendi- 
tures for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  by  $2  billion  a  year,  and  that 
would  reduce  budget  authorization  in 
this  resolution  from  the  $301.5  billion 
in  the  compromise  down  to  $295.5  bil- 
lion. This  does  not  Just  deal  with  re- 
ducing defense  expenditures.  But  this 
amendment  of  mine  also  reduces  the 
revenue  side  of  this  compromise  by  a 


corresponding  $2  billion  a  year  for 
fiscal  years  1988, 1989.  and  1990. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  increase 
in  defense  spending  to  halfway  be- 
tween the  original  committee  number 
and  the  numbers  amended  here  on  the 
floor.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues  in 
the  oontingmey  fund  for  defense  by 
$2  billl<»  in  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
Just  2  years  from  this  week  in  1985,  we 
were  ctxisiderlng  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  de- 
fense numtters  beyond  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Exc^t  for  1985,  this  body  has  gone 
along  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

In  1985,  we  came  out  with  a  higher 
number,  and  on  a  vote  of  51  to  48  on 
this  floor,  this  body  agreed  to  taking 
the  real  growth  out  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  defense,  savings  the  taxpay- 
ers $17  billion,  and  loosened  up  money 
to  save  a  lot  of  domestic  programs 
that  the  President  either  cut  or  elimi- 
nated. 

In  that  51  votes,  there  were  39 
Democrats,  as  I  recall,  and  12  Republi- 
cans. It  was  a  fairly  historic  vote  at 
that  particular  time  because  there  had 
been  real  growth  in  the  previous  years 
of  this  administration  for  the  budget 
defense.  We  decided  enough  was 
enough,  and  we  decided  it  a  clear-cut 
enough  manner  that  both  in  the  1986 
debate  in  the  Budget  Committee  and 
in  the  1987  debate  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee we  adopted  resolutions  that  did 
not  have  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget. 

I  have  to  ask,  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  2  years  that  has  so  concerned 
a  majority  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side?  I  have  always  had  to  talk 
to  a  minority,  the  Members  in  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  about  the  necessity  for  re- 
ducing defense  budgets  because  we 
have  always  had  more  Republicans  for 
increasing  defense.  But  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  there  has  alwajrs  been 
a  vast  majority  for  reducing. 

It  seems  somehow,  without  any 
debate,  without  any  indication  from 
anybody  ttiat  the  Defense  Department 
is  spending  our  money  more  wisely 
than  before,  that  we  are  getting  more 
for  the  defense  dollar,  that  there  is  a 
greater  need.  But  I  would  suggest 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  of 
that  on  any  of  those  points. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because 
people  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
being  soft  on  defense,  or  what  the 
reason  might  be.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  body  in  the  last  2  years 
since  we  cut  $17  billion  out  of  the 
budget  resolution  on  a  very  narrow  51- 
to-48  vote  that  has  changed  the  rea- 
soning in  the  terms  of  expenditure  for 
defense.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that 
the  majority  has  changed  from  the 
Republicans  to  the  Democrats.  But  I 
would     think     that     should     have 


strengthened  the  position  that  some- 
how we  were  going  to  have  a  more  fair 
division  between  defense  and  the  do- 
mestic programs  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  suggest. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  there  has 
not  been  demonstrated  that  we  are 
getting  more  for  that  defense  dollar 
than  we  have  had  before.  If  there  is 
one  way  to  send  a  clear  signal  from 
this  branch  of  Oovemment  to  the 
other  branch  of  Oovemment  it  is  to 
hit  them  where  It  hurts  the  most.  And 
the  best  way  to  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  send  a  signal  that  you  do  not  like 
the  way  they  are  spending  their 
money. 

But  more  tanportant.  whether  it  is  at 
the  level  that  I  suggest  or  the  level 
suggested  in  this  compromise,  I  want 
to  say  that  we  are  appropriating 
money  faster  than  the  best  of  the  big 
spenders  across  the  river  in  the  Penta- 
gon can  ^Tend  it.  You  ought  to  think 
in  terms  of  a  certain  amount  of  money 
being  needed  and  Justified.  But 
beyond  that,  can  it  be  spent?  And  if  it 
can  be  spent,  can  it  be  spent  wisely? 

Based  upon  actual  data  so  far  this 
year.  DOD's  budget  will  end  up  with 
$16  billion  in  authority  that  will  not 
be  able  to  obligate  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  demonstrate  this  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor,  and  I  hope 
those  back  in  their  office  will  observe 
this  when  they  come  to  their  deslcs  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  passed 
out  a  chart  that  demonstrates  that  we 
are  appropriating  money  way  beyond 
the  ability  not  only  to  not  spend  it 
wisely  but  to  spend  it  at  all. 

Last  year's  analysis  showed  the  same 
size  number,  and  the  result  was  that 
last  year  we  rescinded  $5.3  billion. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  do  not  need  to  raise 
this  defense  number  to  $301  billion.  I 
think  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  be  pushed  for 
being  too  soft  on  defense,  but  the  real 
question  is.  how  strong  are  we  going  to 
be  on  making  sure  that  our  defense 
dollars  are  being  spent  effectively? 

It  is  not  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget  that  is  important;  it  is  what  we 
are  getting  for  it  that  ought  to  be  im- 
portant. I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  raising  taxes  to  pay  for 
defense  dollars  that  will  only  end  up 
in  the  mattress  across  the  river.  That 
has  happened  year  after  year  after 
year.  We  have  seen,  even  beyond  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  themselves,  the  catego- 
ry of  imobligated,  unspent  funds  grow- 
ing more  than  what  even  the  Defense 
Department  thinks  they  would  have. 

How  do  you  Justify  to  your  constitu- 
ents back  home,  even  those  who  say 
we  ought  to  spend  more  on  defense, 
giving  more  money  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment than  they  can  spend?  Why 
should  they  have  the  right  to  take 
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that  money  that  we  give  them  that 
they  cannot  spend  and  put  it  away  in  a 
fund  that  grows  even  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
more  prudent  defense  number,  and  I 
think  that  this  number  that  I  suggest 
brings  back  a  little  more  balance  to 
this  package. 

Bdr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  with  a  half 
hour  of  time,  15  minutes  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  will  the  Chair  tell  me  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  consumed  11  minutes  8  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  next 
door  in  Iowa  for  the  outstanding  Job 
he  has  done  since  we  have  Ijeen  here 
together.  We  came  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  has  been  a  very  dedicated  and 
realistic  for  the  most  part  budgeteer.  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  we 
have  voted  together  far,  far  more 
times  than  we  have  voted  in  opposi- 
tion. 

I  would  say  that  certainly,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  concerned,  and  maybe 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  toto,  there  has  been 
no  one,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
who  has  done  more  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  waste 
and  abuse,  if  not  fraud,  that  goes  on  in 
the  Pentgon.  I  thank  him  for  that. 

We  have  not  agreed,  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  level  of  defense  spending. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  his  argu- 
ments as  to  why  we  should  accept  his 
amendment. 

At  the  appropriate  time  we  will 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  several 
very  good  reasons.  First.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  not  satisfied 
as  an  individual  with  even  the  figure 
adopted  in  the  final  Chiles  package 
which  basically  is  no  increase  in  de- 
fense over  last  year,  or  baseline,  or  to 
put  it  another  way  all  this  is  is  match- 
ing the  spending  for  defense  last  year 
and  adding  the  cost  of  inflation.  So  I 
think  tliat  given  the  continuing  threat 
and  further  expansionism  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  given  the  fact  tliat  we 
are  beginning,  evidently,  to  make  some 
progress  in  working  toward  some  Idnd 
of  a  beginning— and  I  emphasize  be- 
ginning—in possible  reduction  in  the 
arms  race.  I  think  this  is  not  a  time 


when  I  would  like  to  see  us  go  below 
no  real  Increase  in  the  defense  budget. 

Now.  having  said  that,  given  what 
we  are  likely  to  be  facing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  budget 
numbers  they  have  come  up  with.  I 
feel  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, even  if  we  accept  the  reasonable 
number  in  the  Chiles  budget,  to  main- 
tain our  defense  spending  even  at  a  no 
growth  increase  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  a  freeze  at  last  year's  level. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  asks  the  ques- 
tion, why  is  it  that  we  seem  to  have 
changed  in  these  matters,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions  he  used  the  term 
"the  grand  compromise."  Well,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  putting  together  other  grand 
compromises  in  the  past.  I  can  remem- 
het  one  or  two  of  them.  He  knows  you 
do  not  always  get  what  you  want. 
There  were  those  who  were  a  part  of 
that  grand  compromise  who  wanted  a 
higher  defense  numt>er  than  the  one 
the  Senator  is  suggesting  we  cut  and 
therefore  have  us  to  go  into  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  with  even  a 
lower  number  than  we  now  have.  I 
think  there  is  majority  opinion  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  go  below  a  freeze  in 
defense  spending  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  potentially  at  our  own  peril. 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
whatever  defense  number  we  come  up 
with  is  one  that  will  have  no  waste  in 
it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixoir).  I  regret  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  he  has  used  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  what 
other  time  I  might  need  within  the  re- 
straints of  the  agreement; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  simply  tell  my 
friend  from  Iowa  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  make  any  further  cuts  now, 
given  the  threat  from  the  Soviets, 
given  the  chance  that  we  are  making 
some  progress,  hopefully,  beginning  to 
cut  down  the  maddening  arms  race, 
but  I  grant  there  is  some  waste  in  this 
budget,  as  there  is  waste  in  every 
other  budget  that  will  be  affected  by 
this  budget  resolution  when  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriations 
process  finally  works  out. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  waste  even 
in  the  budget  that  we  will  improve  to 
run  this  body.  I  Imow  that  is  hard  to 
believe.  No  one  is  going  to  understand 
how  I  could  possibly  get  up  and  say  in 
good  conscience  that  there  is  going  to 
be  waste  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  there 
is.  There  may  well  l>e.  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  explained,  more  waste 
in  the  defense  budget  than  any  other. 
I  think  we  have  made  some  strides  in 
cutting  that  down.  Primarily,  if  I  had 
to  give  one  Meml)er  credit  for  that,  I 
would  give  that  credit  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  because  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  indeed  has  been  on  them. 


As  far  as  the  chart  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
I>ended  in  the  last  month  or  so  of  a 
budget  cycle,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
you  look  at  the  expenditures  of  the 
U.8.  Senate  in  the  last  2  weelcs  of  a 
budget  cycle,  or  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  any  of  the  other  budgets 
with  which  we  deal,  you  would  find 
that  that  figure  is  true.  It  was  true  in 
State  government.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa.  When  I  was  involved 
in  the  State  govoiunent  in  Nebraska, 
charts  like  this  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  the  more  I  looked  at 
them,  the  more  frustrated  I  became 
because  I.  too,  came  to  the  same  coa- 
elusion  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that 
that  is  all  unnecessary  funding,  and 
we  cut  that  down. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  would 
cut  the  defense  budget  not  $6  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  if  you  would  cut  it  $60  bil- 
lion, at  the  end  of  that  next  year  you 
would  see  a  graph  not  unlike  this  one. 

Why  is  that?  Well,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  simple  explanation.  I  think  more 
than  showing  waste  and  abuse,  that 
upward  chart  in  the  last  2  weeks  indi- 
cates there  has  been  careful,  consider- 
ate budgeting  all  the  way  through  and 
some  sacrifices  may  have  been  made  in 
some  very  critical  parts  in  defense  and 
the  rest  of  the  budgets  so  that  they 
did  not  go  over. 

So  I  think  my  main  point  is  that  you 
will  see  generally  in  Oovemment  an 
increase  in  spending  if —if— you  have 
had  conservative  budgeting  all 
through  the  year.  If  you  do  not  have 
that,  then  you  might  see  a  situation 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time 
where  an  agency  that  has  not  careful- 
ly budgeted  as  others  comes  in  for  you 
laiow  what— a  supplement  appropria- 
tions. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  not  agreed  to.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  prepared 
to  sdeld  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  all  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  m^preciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska.  I  know  that  he  sits  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  works 
hard  and  does  understand  very  much 
the  Armed  Services  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  did  refer  to  my 
chart,  and  very  accurately  so.  But  re- 
member that  this  chart  Just  states  a 
pattern  of  obligations.  But  I  also  want 
to  refer  to  this  table  that  we  passed 
around  t}ecause  tills  contains  the  real 
message.  This  is  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  figures.  For  fiscal  year 
1987  they  said  they  planned  to  have 
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$50.7  Mlllon  In  that  category  of  unobli- 
gated, unused  balancea.  It  actually  will 
and  at  $97.2  billion.  Now.  that  is  a  mis- 
match of  $16.S  billi<»L  That  is  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  money  for  us  to  be  giving 
the  Defense  Department.  That  is 
above  and  beyond  what  they  say  they 
plan  to  spend. 

The  Senator  should  consider  that. 
We  are  talking  about  taking  Just  a 
small  portion  of  that. 

So.  with  that  message,  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wants  to  yield  back  his 
Ume.  I  will  yield  baek  mine. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Soiator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Orassley  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  so  because  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
wnmg  course  as  a  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced, looking  at  this  budget,  which 
does  increase  spending  in  the  defense 
sector— in  fact,  it  increases  the  outlays 
by  $10  billion  over  last  year,  increases 
budget  authority  by  $17  billion— that 
we  are  spending  tens  of  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  provide  the  defense  imi- 
brella  for  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
That  may  have  made  sense  after 
World  War  n.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
that  can  be  sustained  or  explained  or 
suMMrted.  when  we  are  running 
budget  deficits  of  $200  billion  a  year, 
or  close  to  that:  trade  deficits  of 
almost  $200  billion  a  year  and  the 
beat  goes  on.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

I  think  that  If  we  continue  on  this 
course,  we  will  find  that  we  are  a 
second-rate  economic  power. 

So  I  support  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  time  to  say  it  is  time 
for  our  allies  to  start  paying  their  fair 
share  of  their  own  defense  costs. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  4  minutes 
and  10  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  in  a  moment. 

I  simply  point  out  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  budget, 
had  requested  $312  billion  for  next 
fiscal  year.  The  grand  compromise 
that  has  been  referred  to  reduces  that 
to  $301  biUion.  and  the  Grassley 
amendment  down  further,  to  $295  bil- 
lion. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  if 
you  cut  more  to  the  bone,  as  suggested 
by  the  Grassley  amendment,  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  there  is  about  $10 
bUlion  to  $12  billion  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  budget  over  what  we  cut  from  that 
to  our  figure,  and  therefore  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  for  $12  bU- 
llon  to  $13  billion  in  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  the  defense  budget,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 


ISi.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment,  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  com- 
pliment him  on  his  work.  But  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  resolution  on  the 
other  side  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  de- 
fense in  the  Chiles  budget.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  enough  defense  in  the 
first  year  in  the  top  level.  Frankly,  I 
believe  that  none  of  the  three  Is  ade- 
quate for  this  year,  and  I  believe  we 
wiU  have  a  very  difficult  time  without 
substantially  reducing  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  major  weapons  sys- 
tems in  any  of  those  totals. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
motion  to  table,  despite  my  great  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve—and if  I  am  not  correct,  the 
managers  may  correct  me— that  all  the 
amendments  that  were  listed  are 
stacked  for  votes  and  have  had  debate 
thereoiL 

There  is  one  amendment  I  want  to 
speak  on  briefly,  and  I  would  like  to  do 
that  now,  if  I  may.  I  will  not  need 
more  than  3  minutes.  It  is  the  Stevens- 
Miurkowski  amendment.  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  that  amendment 
was  called  up.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  use  3  minutes  off  the 
resolution  before  we  begin  voting. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  relating 
to  amendment  No.  190  are  printed 
during  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  cer- 
tainly will  not— I  first  want  to  report 
to  the  majority  leader  on  the  idea  that 
I  thought  was  an  excellent  one,  to 
reduce  the  votes  to  10  minutes.  I 
cannot  agree  to  that  because  there  is 
an  objection  by  one  Senator  on  my 
side.  Perhaps  after  we  have  taken  a 
vote,  we  can  try  again. 

I  do  have  an  amendment  that  I  will 
want  to  send  to  the  desk  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  finished, 
and  Just  outline  what  it  would  do  pro- 
cedurally. 


I  will  withdraw  it,  as  I  indicated 
about  IVi  hours  ago.  I  think  there  are 
no  other  amendments,  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  accurately  stated  the 
current  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  he  would  use  the  3  minutes 
he  asked  for  off  the  resolution,  at  a 
later  time. 

I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  in  a  moment.  I  will  not  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration,  but  I  wiU 
send  it  to  the  desk.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  convinced 
that,  before  we  complete  work  on  the 
budget  this  year  and  on  the  appropria- 
tions as  a  process,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  President  to  join  us,  we  will 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  2-year  proc- 
ess that  assures  a  defense  level  of 
spending  for  at  least  2  years. 

I  indicated  a  few  other  items  as  I 
presented  my  thoughts  on  a  basic  2- 
year  proposal.  But  I  also  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  seriously  consider— be 
it  in  reconciliation  or  some  other  vehi- 
cle— some  reforms  that  will  make  the 
budget  reliable  and  make  the  expecta- 
tions that  you  commit  to  achievable, 
or  at  least  more  so — that  is,  enforce- 
ability. 

If  I  were  putting  together  a  budget 
and  wanted  to  get  the  President's  as- 
sistance on  it  and  get  broad  support,  I 
would  think  that  we  would  have  to  do 
four  or  five  things. 

No.  1.  I  think  we  have  to  stop  the 
process  of  voting  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion a  level  of  defense  spending  and  a 
level  for  all  the  other  domestic  pro- 
grams and  then  make  them  fungible. 
Whereas,  you  vote  the  defense  number 
in  but  you  can  spend  it  on  domestic 
programs. 

I  think  that,  in  some  way,  we  will 
have  to  create  a  cap  so  that  domestic 
cannot  be  spent  on  defense  and  de- 
fense on  domestic,  and  do  that  proce- 
durally. There  must  be  some  liability 
factor  when  negotiations  are  entered 
into  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  branch  as 
they  follow  their  way  through  into  the 
appropriations  process. 

On  reconciliation  bills:  We  had  an 
excellent  amendment— we  now  call  it 
the  Byrd  amendment— that  the  Senate 
follows,  to  try  to  minimize  extraneous 
material  in  a  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion. Nonetheless,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  enforce,  but  it  is  a  good  rule. 

I  think  that  in  order  to  gather 
broad-based  support  and  the  support 
of  the  President,  you  will  have  to  fur- 
ther modify  this  provision  to  assure 
one  other  thing.  If  you  mandate  sav- 
ings over  a  niunber  of  years,  you 
should  not  permit  expenditures  to  in- 
crease in  any  of  those  outyears  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  a  reconciliation 


bill.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  a 
reconciliation  that  saves  $2  billion  in 
the  first  year  but  when  you  wake  up 
the  next  year,  that  very  reconciliation 
has  added  expenditures  in  the  out- 
years. I  think  we  have  to  do  something 
in  that  area. 

We  have  to  sooner  or  later  correct 
the  inequities  in  the  rescission  process 
of  this  coimtry.  Sooner  or  later  we 
have  to  create  a  little  bit  of  balance  on 
the  executive  side.  At  this  point,  both 
rescissions  and  deferrals  are  basically 
Ineffective  tools  and  I  remember  vivid- 
ly when  we  passed  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  thought  we  were  getting  a 
budget  process  and  reform  in  rescis- 
sion and  reform  in  deferral  law. 

It  seems  like  those  are  gone  and  we 
have  a  budget  resolution  and  appro- 
priations in  their  normal  way,  but  ef- 
fectively because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  things  we  have  no 
real  rescission  or  deferral  law.  We  do 
not  have  to  have  line-item  veto— that 
will  never  pass.  But  some  kind  of  op- 
portunity on  the  part  of  the  executive 
to  have  rescissions  taken  more  serious- 
ly is  going  to  have  to  be  voted  in. 

With  reference  to  outlay  ceilings,  we 
are  in  the  very,  very  anomalous  situa- 
tion now  that  the  Senate  is  bound  by 
outlays  with  respect  to  our  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  and  the  House  is 
not.  Obviously  this  is  not  going  to 
work  very  much  longer.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  equity  of  procedural 
treatment  with  reference  to  outlays.  I 
think  that  the  House  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  concur  but  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  Either 
we  give  up  our  outlay  limitation  or  we 
impose  it  on  them.  Otherwise  we  have 
a  real  mismatch  when  it  comes  to 
what  they  can  pass  and  what  we  must 
object  to  based  upon  our  rules  govern- 
ing the  same  budget  process.  Sooner 
or  later  that  must  be  fixed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  biannual  budg- 
ets and  biannual  appropriations  are 
here  whether  we  do  it  across  the  board 
or  as  experiment.  I  firmly  believe  we 
are  going  to  have  to  attempt  to  experi- 
ment this  year  with  at  least  a  2-year 
appropriation  process.  In  this  way,  we 
will  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  allo- 
cating 1  year  out  of  the  2  is  for  budg- 
eting and  appropriations,  and  the 
other  for  authorizing.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  that  started  in 
some  way  this  year. 

Obviously,  the  credit  aspects  of  the 
budget  are  clearly  in  shambles.  My 
good  friend,  the  chairman,  is  con- 
cerned about  that.  I  am  concerned 
about  it.  Obviously,  it  is  so  ridiculous 
that  you  can  take  RELA  financing  and 
refinance  them.  While  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money  over  20  years,  it  is  a  big  savings 
in  1  year. 

The  budget  that  will  pass  treats 
these  savings  as  new  revenues.  I  would 
have  treated  them  as  reductions  in 
outlays.  But  obviously  we  have  to  do 
something  about  that  Idnd  of  infringe- 


ment on  logic  and  common  sense.  I 
think  perhaps  the  credit  reform  pro- 
posal that  many  of  us  cosponsored 
that  the  executive  branch  is  asking  us 
to  consider  ought  to  be  given  some  se- 
rious consideration  as  part  of  budget 
reform  as  we  attempt  to  work  some- 
thing out  this  year. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  that  I 
send  to  the  desk  does.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  at  this  point  even  though  I  will 
withdraw  it  shortly.  The  explanation 
that  I  have  Just  given  will  show  up  in 
the  RscoRO  following  that  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  the  order  that  it  is  reflected  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Now  with  that,  my 
amendment  would  set  us  down  the 
road  of  making  those  changes.  I  will 
not  offer  that  tonight  for  a  vote,  but  I 
put  it  in  the  record  and  discuss  it  with 
the  Senate  because  I  think  many  of 
the  ideas  are  relevant  to  improving 
our  process.  More  important  they  are 
probably  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  try  to  yet  work  out  some- 
thing before  the  year  is  out  either  on 
reconciliation  or  on  the  appropriations 
bill  or  yet  in  this  budget  resolution  in 
conference  with  the  White  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  stay  around  the 
floor  now.  There  are  no  committee 
meetings.  So  we  can  have  five  votes  in 
rapid  succession  and  be  out  for  the 
evening. 

ORSKR  FOR  KtCaS  UMTn,  >  1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  take  up  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  on  tomor- 
row, and  I  hope  that  if  Senators  will 
stay  on  the  floor  during  these  five 
votes,  the  clerks  can  call  the  roll  and 
all  Senators  can  vote  quickly  when 
their  names  are  called  and  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  perhaps  10  minutes  on 
each  roUcall  or  even  less  if  Senators 
will  stay  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EK5MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  take  1  minute  off  the  res- 
olution to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  manager  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  four  preliminary  votes,  I  am 
certain  the  Senate  is  going  to  adopt 
the  so-called  Chiles  budget  that  has 
been  put  together  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  this  is  his  first  year  as  chairman.  I 
know  what  he  has  gone  through,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  tired,  but  I  also  know 
that  in  about  an  hour  he  will  be  very 


happy  and  exhilarated  because  the 
Senate  will  have  passed  a  budget  reso- 
lution and  clearly  that  is  a  milestone 
each  year  and  something  very  difficult 
to  achieve. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the 
achievement  by  the  statements  that  I 
have  made  during  the  day  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  it.  Obviously  I  remain  opposed. 
This  is  our  process.  I  do  not  want  to 
detract  from  it  being  a  major  achieve- 
ment for  him  in  his  first  year  as  chair- 
man because  indeed  it  Is. 

This  process  is  cimibersome.  It  is  er- 
ratic. It  is  all  kinds  of  things  that  leg- 
islators are  not  normally  used  to 
doing.  It  is  esoteric  in  some  sense.  It  is 
very  substantive  in  others.  Just  ex- 
tremely difficult.  It  is  a  budget  and  It 
is  not  a  budget.  It  is  some  things 
people  think  it  is  and  it  is  not  some 
things  people  think  it  is. 

So  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  put  It 
together  and  get  a  majority  vote.  He 
will  have  done  that  and  my  hat  is  off 
to  him. 

I  worked  with  him  for  many  years.  I 
compliment  him  tonight  in  advance  of 
the  victory,  and  I  do  hope  before  the 
year  is  out  we  will  see  a  budget  process 
alive  and  well  and  implemented.  While 
I  hope  that  budget  is  not  implement- 
ed, nonetheless,  clearly  the  will  of  the 
Senate  will  be  worked  and  he  will  have 
accomplished  his  first  significant 
achievement  as  chairman,  in  fact  a 
major  achievement,  and  I  want  to  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  his  achievement.  I  don't 
agree  with  this  budget,  but  as  I  men- 
tioned to  him  early  on  in  committee, 
he  has  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  us  to  swallow  a  very  large  pill. 
And  that  he  has,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. But  I  would  not  be  true  to  what  I 
deeply  believe  if  I  did  not  offer,  in 
closing,  the  observation  that  we  are 
going  to  live  to  regret  this  day.  This  is 
not  a  good  budget.  This  is  not  a  budget 
that  serves  well  either  the  country  or 
the  Senate,  in  my  opinion.  This  is  not 
a  budget  which  is  faithful  to  the  man- 
date which  was  given  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  This  is  not  a  budget  which 
will  cut  the  deficit.  This  is  a  budget 
which  will -be- hard  on  defense  and 
which,  if  enacted,  will  raise  taxes, 
which  starts  up  a  whole  bunch  of  new 
programs  which,  in  the  fliud  analysis, 
is  not  good  for  our  country. 

While  we  have  fulfilled  the  process, 
we  have  not  fulfilled  the  mandate  we 
have  been  elected  to  do. 
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%ii  Pmident.  I  have  ohaerved  the  clally  Interested  In  defenae  matters  freeze   are   simply   a   fancy   way   of 

n^SieSS^  the  sSute  over  the  coidd  even  agree  to  such  a  sham.  saying  we're  going  to  spend  the  exact 

SStlredl  on  the  budget  resoluUon  On  the  surface,  the  new  plan  pur-  same  amount  as  last  year.  The  pro- 

«t£  ^^  frurtimtion  and  profound  ports  to  offer  the  President  the  foUow-  grams  wont  get  the  Increases  assumed 

SJttDSntaiStbecause    once    again  tag  proposition:  If  you  want  $28  billion  ta  the  baseline.  But  they  won  t  get  cut 

ttMSeaaAe  will  squander  an  opportu*  more  for  defense   over  the  next  4  back  either.  That  Is  what  this  budget 

nitv  tfl  solve  the  moat  urgent  domestic  years,  you  must  first  agree  to  sign  a  calls  a  savings. 

m^on  fadng  our  Nation:  namely,  tax  tacrease  of  $126  billion  for  those  4  in  the  final  analysis,  the  plan  pro- 

ner^stent  massive  PMeral  budget  defl-  years.  For  each  $1  to  more  defense  poses  a  tax  tacrease  of  anywhere  from 

SaTSe  proDOMd  modified  budget  spending  the  President  gets  ta  this  $98  to  $126  billion,  defense  cuts  of  $74 

resolution  will  not  solve  the  problem,  plan,  he  must  agree  to  $4.50  ta  higher  billion  below  the  President's  request. 

At  best,  it  avoids  dealing  with  It.  and  taxes.  But.  friends,  that  isnt  even  the  and  no  spending  cuts  to  speak  of.  It 

more  lik^  it  will  make  deficits  worse,  half  of  It.  offers  no  solution  to  the  deficit  prob- 

In  several  nspects.  the  new  plan  is  an  The  tacredlble  fact  Is  that  before  jgm  facing  America,  and  tadeed  will 

outright  travesty.  this  alleged  "pay  for  defense"  scheme  niake  it  worse. 

First,  the  Budget  Committee  report-  kicks  ta.  the  pending  resolution  still  igj^  president.  I  f  tad  most  regretta- 

ed  a  resolution  which  declared  that  assumes  a  $130  billion  cut  from  the  ^le  what  has  taken  place  this  past 

OMB  economics  were  something  close  President's   request   and   $84   billion  ^eek.  There  has  occurred  an  off-the- 

to  immoral  and  only  CBO  economics  from  the   CBO   real   freeze  baseUne  ^qq^  bidding  war,  which  comes  quite 

would,  to  quote  the  committee  report,  over  4  years.  It  is  only  after  these  pro-  ^^o^  to  promlstag  votes  ta  exchange 

"give  a  realistic  and  sound  basis  for  posed  cuts  are  made  that  the  resolu-  j^j.  ^^^^  money  ta  the  budget  for 

oonstructlng      the      budget."      Pair  tlon  proposes  add-backs  of  $7  bUllon  ta  someone's  pet  programs.  In  order  to 

enough.  each  of  the  next  4  years— so  longas  ^^^^  ^  budget  plan  which  only  pre- 

But  at  the  beginning  of  floor  dellb-  the  President  signs  a  tax  tacrease.  The  ^^^  ^  reduce  the  deficit,  a  bidding 

erations.  the  Senate  went  full  circle  following  table  spells  out  what  I  mean:  ^^r  to  spend  billions  more  is  undertak- 

and  said,  ta  effect,  "never  mtad  real-  ntFFiicf/TAKFsmilPAinsON  en.  That's  a  rather  sorry  state  of  af- 

Ism-glve  us  the  $26  billion  quick  fix                    DtrtWSt/iAXt!>  UJwrwtKWi ^^^ 

ta  OMB's  assumptions."  Virtually  by  taiMia-  Perhaps  those  of  us  opposed  to  this 

fiat,  that  $26  billion  gift  was  plugged  ^     ^    ,^    ,-,,    to«  proposal  can  take  some  comfort  ta 

tato  the  budget  resolution  without  any    '"'    '^    ""    '"' this:  This  budget  resolution  will  prove 

basis  under  normal  CBO  scoring  pro-  __,^,^,^              I29«i3i2$330i349i2«tobean  irrelevancy  because  there  is 

cedures.  The  $108  billion  deficit  level  SySSteS^IIZIZ    a!     303     3i7     3K   ug  no  way  the  President  will  sign  a  $126 

It  produced  has  absolutely  no  basis  in    N5«J«5?S^    ij    "'5    7?    7?    ;?«  billion  tax  tacrease  ta  the  same  year 

fact.  Indeed,  all  evidence  suggests  that  SpSddSSw  iwei  ZZZZ    29i     2S5     2M     303   \.m  that  Congress  has  voted  itself  a  raise, 

even  if  the  pending  resolution  were  «!»■»£*•    — ::— ly  _-,?    li?    Ij?  _-,02  overrode  two  vetos  of  budget-busting 

scored  under  OMB  economics,  it  would    same  t»  iwwi: :. -Z^l  ^■\l   +3i    +3i    +«  +i»  bills,    and    is    contemplattag   billions 

faU  at  least  $3  billion  short  of  the  defl-    ""gto^ST +5     X\    /lo    /iS    ^34  more  ta  new  domestic  programs  while 

dt  target  This  maneuver  will  go  down    "^ agata  gutting  the  President's  defense 

ta   history   as   infamously   as   David  ^  .     ^^  rMuest 

Stockman's  magic  asterisk  of  1981  So  here  is  the  deal  offered  to  the  '^7"  •  ^  ^  ..  ^^  *ug  President 
Which  balanced  tiie  budgetta  2  years  President:  Con^«|?J^  ^^^y^",.^^  hi  ^t  tJlS^iSpSL  ta  th^bS 
through  unspecified  savings.  You  fense  request  by  $100  billion  by  1991  "JJ^S  Can  anyone  be  serious  about 
would  thtak  everyone  had  learned  a  PSi^yj^^^S^  »  ^^^^J^^a  "tlx^  ta  E'^heSeSK  submitted  a  thick- 
lesson  from  that.  billion.  If  you  do  sign  sucn  a  tax  m  detailed  budget  oroDosal  last  Janu- 

The  rationale  for  all  this  is  that  tiie  cre^^e.  Congr^  J^on^y  cut  your  de-  ^^^^M  S  noThe  mus^be  le^^ 

Senate  is  entitied  to  be  as  phony  as  fense  request  by  $74  biUion.  hie  ba^  ta  the  Oval  Office  with  a  be- 

OMB  ta  order  to  avoid  tiie  require-  That  may  be  someone's  idea  of  sy-  ^^^t^'^n  Ws  face  ^  Con^^ 

ments    of   the    Gramm-Rudman-Hol-  metier,  or  of  raising  taxes  for  defense  "^cSSoiticLteMf  I^S^d^r? 

lings  law.  That  is  a  senseless  proposi-  spending.  I  ftad  it  to  be  the  most  pa-  ?^^^,^^f  ^^J  vourdeSnS^ 

K  This    resolution    openly    flouts  tenUy  ridiculous  formulation  taiaglna-  ^.^^f J*^*",^  °' ^f^'^iXff*^^^ 

K  law  and.  tadeed  impUcitly  repeals  ble.  I  regret  to  say  it  but  this  proposed  the    ^^Pof^'?."   °' ^"i^°^,  "^nd  th^ 

K  3ie  backhanded  way  it  sought  to  scheme  reflects  a  lack  of  good  faith  to  Stion  oT  bS^ns^  d^Sic  sSend 

avoid  its  strictures.  the  concerns  about  defense  expressed  ^do^tion  of  billions  m  domestic  spena 

't«t^he  bSt  Plan  origtaally  re-  by  Senators  on  both  sides,  and  tadeed,  ^".J^/g^rdSS'S^Jif  sSri^J^: 

ported  slashed  the  President's  defense  mocks  those  concerns.  pus.  the  President  wm  taKe  it  serious 

request  by  $14  billion  ta  ouUays  ta  Finally,  let's  be  clear  on  what  else  is  ly.                __^^-,   officer    Who 

ftecal  year  1988  and  $130  billion  by  built  tato  the  plan:  Just  about  every  "The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  wno 

1991.  Many  Senators,  myself  tacluded.  spending   tacrease    initiative   that   is  y*^i.°s^™^'  „  ..,  t>,„„jh„„*  t  vi^in  9 

eSresMd  concerns  that  defense  was  floating  around  the  Halls  of  Congress.  »^- WHILES;  Mr^P5«f*^«"i  ^^^^^^^ 

once  agata  bearing  Oie  major  brunt  of  Just  review  the  document.  I  count  22  trJnutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

spoidlng  cuts  and  that  the  capability  new  spending  taitiatives  totaltag  $34  o" '^"®^*^-   -,__^    .,,    T>rociH»nt    t 

o?WAjmed  Forces  would  be  serious-  billion  by  1991.  What  you  will  not  ftad  Mr    DeCONCINI.  Mr    President! 

ly  undermtaed  by  the  proposed  reduc-  ta  this  plan  is  much  resembltag  budget  rise  ta  strong  s^Pt^^  of  the  revised 

Hona                              »/    H—  savings.  The  plan  proposes  soK»Ued  Chiles  budget  resolution  and  urge  my 

Now    the  Senate  has  before  it  a  discretionary    freezes    ta    just    about  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 

modified   budget   plan   with   sllghUy  every  function.  By  my  rough  count,  a  adopt  it.                                ^.„„„„„  *h„ 

Sgher  defe^  levels  which  is  sup-  total  of  about  $36  billion  ta  savings  is  Mr   President,  before  I  <to;uss  the 

posed  to  be  a  response  to  Uiose  con-  assumed  ta  this  plan  from  such  dlscre-  specific  merits  of  the  ChUes  budget 

Sms.  WeU.  today  rm  here  to  teU  my  tlonary  freezes  by  1991.  P^^*^^' ^  T^l  B,PZt  "^o^iTt^ 

coUeagues  that  the  response  of  this  The  reaUty  of  such  a  freeze  is  that  chamnan  of  the  B"*f«\Commlttee-- 

SoSted  plan  on  defei^  is  a  joke,  not  one  stagle  nickle  is  cut  from  one  the  author  of  the  budget  compromise 

Indeed,   it  openly  mocks  those  con-  soUtary  Federal  program.  These  sav-  ^^at  is  pendtagbetore  the  Senate^ 

cems  for  our  national  security.  I  am  tags  are  completely  Ulusory  because  Mr   President,  ^feat  leadere  in  this 

Smewhat  amazed  that  Senators  on  the  baseltae  assumes  proposed  tafia-  tough^t-of-aU  politic^  towns,  led  by 

either  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  espe-  tlon  tacreases  and  the  savtags  from  a    example,  by  hard  work,  and  by  the 
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ability  to  achieve  a  consensus  through 
compromise  and  negotiation.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. Senator  Chiles,  has  demonstrated 
all  of  these  traits  and  much  more 
during  the  past  several  months,  and 
particularly  ta  the  last  several  days  as 
he  has  tackled  this  difficult  and  lonely 
budget  task  with  tremendous  skill. 
Frankly.  Mr.  President,  if  this  same 
degree  of  leadership  had  been  demon- 
stated  by  the  White  House  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  probably  would  have  wrapped  up  a 
budget  resolution  before  the  April 
recess.  With  virtually  no  participation 
by  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate 
and  absolutely  no  help  from  down- 
town, Senator  Chilcs  has  put  together 
a  budget  package  that  is  fair,  bal- 
anced, and  which,  if  implemented, 
would  lead  us  to  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991— the  same  balanced  budget  target 
envisioned  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  The  Senate  and  the  Nation 
owe  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  crafting  a  respon- 
sible fiscal  blueprint  for  achieving  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  Let  me  quickly  say 
that  the  Chiles  compromise  budget 
plan  is  not  perfect,  nor  does  It  address 
all  of  the  concerns  of  this  Senator.  It 
is  no  secret  that  I  was  one  of  only  four 
Members  of  my  own  party  who  voted 
against  the  original  Budget  Committee 
resolution  last  week.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  worked  tirelessly  over 
the  past  5  days  to  ftae-tune  his  initial 
budget  plan  to  address  the  concerns  of 
many  of  us  who  had  different  perspec- 
tives on  what  should  be  tacluded  ta  a 
final  budget  package  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  the  outyears.  And  unlike  last 
year  and  previous  years,  where  Demo- 
crats were  excluded  from  budget  nego- 
tiations. Senator  Chiles  reached  out 
early  and  often  to  solicit  the  taput  and 
support  of  Republican  Senators  to 
help  craft  a  final  budget  package. 
They  refused.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  we  now  have  a 
chance  to  pass  a  budget  that  is  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  dramatical- 
ly better  than  the  so-called  sequester 
budget  resolution,  and  substantially 
more  favorable  than  any  of  the  other 
budget  packages  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Let  me  attempt  to  outltae  for  the 
Senate  why  the  Chiles  compromise 
budget  plan  warrants  our  support  and 
why  It  is  superior  to  both  the  original 
committee  proposal  and  the  other 
budgets  that  have  been  suggested  to 
the  Senate. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  Chiles  com- 
promise budget  plan  takes  a  responsi- 
ble, pragmatic  approach  to  ftaanctag 
our  national  defense  program  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  by  tacreastag  new  de- 
fense spending  authority  by  $12.5  bil- 
lion over  the  initial  Budget  Committee 


plan  and  by  providing  $7  billion  ta  ad- 
ditional defense  outlays  through  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan.  Frankly,  the  origi- 
nal Budget  Committee  resolution  cut 
defense  spending  too  deeply  ta  this 
Senator's  mind,  while  the  President's 
defense  budget  puts  the  lion's  share  of 
our  spending  eggs  tato  one  basket  at 
the  expense  of  other  programs  of  na- 
tional importance  and  priority.  The 
Chiles  compromise  plan  hits  a  middle 
ground  on  national  defense  that  will 
m^intAtn  a  Strong  defense  without 
adding  more  fuel  to  the  runaway  defi- 
cit engtae  that  was  launched  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  when  he  took  office 
nearly  6V4  years  ago.  The  Chiles  de- 
fense plan  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  fill  out 
loan  applications  every  time  we  need 
to  tacrease  national  defense  spending. 
As  we  did  with  our  highways,  we  must 
pay  our  national  defense  bills  as  they 
come  due,  and  not  saddle  our  children 
with  decades  of  debt  service  payments 
that  provide  no  additional  national  se- 
curity. The  pay-as-you-go  approach  of 
the  Chiles  compromise  budget  is  a 
painful,  yet  responsible  approach  to 
putting  our  national  defense  priorities 
on  an  actuarially  sound  footing,  and  I 
support  it. 

Second,  Utt.  President,  one  of  this 
Senator's  major  concerns  over  the  ini- 
tial Budget  Committee  plan  was  its  ap- 
parent bias  against  Western  States 
and  specifically  its  reconciliation  ta- 
structions  that  called  for  major  sub- 
stantive and  funding  changes  ta  west- 
em  programs  like  grazing  fees,  shared 
receipts,  power  marketing,  and  others. 
I  concurred  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Senator  DoMDnci  of  New 
Mexico,  that  the  initial  Budget  Com- 
mittee plan  was  unfairly  hostile  to  the 
West. 

However,  ta  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  cooperation,  the  committee  chair- 
man, his  outstanding  staff,  and  other 
Western  Senators  were  able  to  modify 
the  original  Budget  Committee  pack- 
age which  vastly  improved  the  treat- 
ment of  programs  vltid  to  Members  of 
Western  States. 

The  chairman  and  his  staff  worked 
diligently  with  Western  Senators  to 
insure  that  there  would  be  no  assump- 
tions made  ta  the  budget  resolution 
that  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
crucial  Western  programs.  The  cut- 
backs ta  critical  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources programs  were  rolled  back  by 
one-half  from  the  original  Budget 
Committee  plan.  Reconciled  reduc- 
tions targeted  for  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  those  committees  and  not  predeter- 
mtaed  or  targeted  against  the  West. 
Energy  and  natural  resources  pro- 
grams are  the  lifeblood  of  the  Western 
States  and  Senator  Chiles  has  put 
them  back  on  an  equal  foottag  with 
programs  that  affect  the  East  and 
other  regions  of  the  country.  While  I. 


like  most  politicians,  would  like  to 
have  had  my  whole  piece  of  pie.  the 
chairman  made  every  effort  to  accom- 
modtle  the  major  concerns  raised  by 
Western  Members.  I  did.  however,  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Snats  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  instructing  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  not  to 
make  any  cuts  ta  the  Western  pro- 
grams under  its  jurisdiction.  However, 
that  amendment  failed. 

Mr.  President,  while  many  Senators, 
tacluding  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, voiced  serious  concerns  about 
the  original  committee  budget  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  West,  I  would  like 
to  potat  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  President  con- 
tains many  proposals  which  would 
have  an  even  greater  adverse  impact 
on  the  West.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  tacreases  for 
entrance  fees  to  our  national  parks  of 
up  to  $10  per  car.  The  Chiles  compro- 
mise assumes  tacreases  only  to  those 
levels  agreed  to  ta  the  fiscal  year  1987 
conttauing  resolution  to  a  maximum 
entrance  fee  level  of  $5  per  car.  The 
President  also  recommended  that 
shared  receipts  with  the  States  from 
public  lands  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 
The  Chiles  compromise  contains  no 
such  assumption.  The  President  pro- 
poses the  straight  Itae  amortization  of 
loans  from  the  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations [PMA's]  and  even  the 
sale  of  certata  PMA's.  The  Chiles  com- 
promise contains  no  such  assumptions. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  the  committee  chairman 
has  been  exceptionally  responsive  to 
Western  concerns  ta  this  amendment. 
He  did  what  he  could  wlthta  the  con- 
stratats  of  the  budget.  Savings  certata- 
ly  have  to  be  made  ta  every  fimction 
of  the  budget.  The  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction, like  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  know  best 
where  those  savings  should  occur.  This 
budget  resolution  protects  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  on  calling  those 
shots. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  made  a 
number  of  other  revisions  to  the  ini- 
tial Budget  Committee  resolution, 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  restruc- 
turing our  budget  priorities  ta  favor  of 
those  programs  that  are  the  real  un- 
derpinnings of  this  country: 

The  chairman  has  scaled  back  cuts 
ta  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  from  25  percent  to  10 
percent.  This  program  provides  ap- 
proximately $28  million  annually  to 
my  State  of  Arizona  and  Is  a  crucial 
element  ta  Arizona's  overall  communi- 
ty and  regional  development  strategy. 

The  chairman  has  added  $870  mil- 
lion ta  budget  authority  and  $140  mil- 
lion ta  outlays  to  bolster  education 
programs,  tacluding  an  tacrease  of 
$200  million  for  Head  Start.  These  ad- 
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Justments  will  bring  the  total  net  edu- 
cation program  increaae  under  the 
Chiles  idan  to  $2.2  billion  In  fiscal  year 
IMS.  By  ccunparfaon.  the  President 
has  itroposed  a  30-peroent  cut  in  edu- 
cation programs.  Including  reductions 
that  would  knock  1.2  million  disadvan- 
taged children  out  of  educational  op- 
portunity assistance  programs. 

The  chairman  has  restored  $85  mil- 
lion for  our  Nation's  veterans'  pro- 
grams—programs that  include  medical 
services  and  benefits  that  are  funda- 
mmtal  to  meeting  our  obligations  to 
those  who  have  served  their  country 
and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  Nation.  I  had  originally  intended 
to  sponsor  an  amendment  with  Sena- 
tor CSANSTOM  and  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi.  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
re^ectively,  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  that  would  have 
added  this  amount  to  the  initial 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  But  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  these  veter- 
ans' programs  by  incorporating  this 
addition*!  funding  into  his  compro- 
mise budget  plan.  For  that.  I  am  truly 
grateful  and  our  Nation's  veterans  are 
grateful 

BCr.  President,  the  chairman  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  reputation  for 
being  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in 
our  war  against  drugs  and  his  compro- 
mise budget  plan  does  nothing  to  di- 
minish that  reputation.  While  the 
President  has  essentially  laimched  a 
full-scale  retreat  from  the  omnibus 
drug  legislation  we  passed  in  October 
of  last  year.  Senator  Cmus  has  recog- 
nized that  we  cannot  abandon  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  antidrug  abuse  effort. 

The  President  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating the  State  and  Local  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Program.  Sen- 
ator Chiles'  plan  would  restore  those 
cuts.  The  President  has  proposed  cut- 
ting the  drug  education  initiatives  in 
the  drug  bill  in  half.  Senator  Chiles' 
plan  would  restore  those  cuts.  And  the 
President's  budget  eliminates  drug 
treatment  programs  authorized  under 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986, 
while  Chairman  Chiles  would  restore 
funding  for  this  critical  element  of  our 
war  on  drugs. 

The  Chairman  has  also  added  $400 
million  over  the  President's  budget  for 
additional  law  enforcement  and  civil 
rights  activities,  including  an  increase 
of  $150  million  over  baseline  levels  for 
the  UJS.  Customs  Service— our  front- 
line air  interdiction  agency  in  the  war 
axx  the  narcotics  smuggler.  This  addi- 
tional fimding  will  also  allow  for  a 
major  customs  commercial  operations 
initiative,  which  will  include  a  south- 
west border  facilities  improvement  ini- 
tiative that  Senator  Domenici  and  I 
hope  to  pursue  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government,  which  I  chair.  Sena- 
tor Chiles  has  long  been  a  staimch 
supporter  of  the  Ctistoms  Service  and 


his  revised  budget  plan  reflects  this 
unequivocally. 

Blr.  President,  the  chairman  has 
taken  a  bold  and  important  step  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  programs  that  di- 
recUy  affect  our  Federal  work  force. 
He  has  taken  the  disproportionate 
burden  of  reconciliation  off  the  backs 
of  Federal  workers  by  reducing  the 
reconciliation  savings  sdmed  at  Federal 
employee  benefits  by  50  percent.  He 
has  provided  for  additional  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees' benefit  programs.  And  he  has  re- 
jected proposed  reductions  in  civil 
service  and  postal  worker  retiree  bene- 
fit plans.  The  chairman  Is  properly 
recognizing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  the  administration's  bashing  of 
Federal  workers  and  reverse.  In  part, 
some  of  the  damage  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  Federal  work  force  by 
the  President  since  he  took  office. 

The  Chairman's  compromise  budget 
plan  also  restores  $150  million  over 
current  levels  for  the  WIC  Program. 
The  President's  budget  proposes  a  $28 
miUion  cut  below  current  levels  for 
this  critical  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  sharply  cut 
back  the  President's  request  for  for- 
eign aid  by  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1088  and  $14.8  billion  over  5  years.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  asking  all  seg- 
ments of  our  domestic  economy  to 
make  sacrifices,  we  cannot  afford  to 
sustain  the  large  foreign  aid  Increases 
requested  by  this  administration.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
taking  this  firm  position  in  his  revised 
budget  plan  and  saying  it  with  num- 
bers that  back  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  wish  to 
conclude  my  statement  without  ex- 
pressing strong  reservations  about  the 
revenue  estimates  that  are  contained 
in  the  Chiles  compromise  plan.  As  I 
said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  this  Is  not 
a  perfect  docxmient  and  one  of  the  im- 
perfections Is  the  call  for  increased 
revenues  beginning  next  year.  The 
Chiles  compromise  plan  calls  for  $11.3 
billion  in  unspecified  revenue  in- 
creases and  another  $7  billion  to  pay 
for  the  defense  increase  contained  in 
the  Chiles  pay-as-you-go  plan  dis- 
cussed earlier.  Nevertheless,  the  Chiles 
plan  does  not  undo  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  that  we  passed  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  and  it  does  not 
specify  the  revenue  sources  that  must 
be  tapped  to  meet  the  revenue  side  of 
the  deficit  reduction  equation.  Howev- 
er, it  does  specify  that  all  new  reve- 
nues will  go  into  a  deficit  reduction 
trust  fimd  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
and  not  be  available  for  additional 
spending,  except  for  the  $7  billion 
outlay  increase  for  national  defense 
that  is  fenced  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  approves  the  budget 


reconciliation  bill.  These  are  good 
safeguards  and  good  restrictions  that 
have  made  the  revenue  side  of  the 
Chiles  compromise  plan  much  easier 
for  this  Senator  to  swallow. 

Bfr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  we  could  find  additional 
revenues  without  raising  taxes  and 
without  putting  significant  new  bur- 
dens oa  Industry  or  the  consiuner. 
Here  are  Just  a  few  that,  when  added 
together,  could  achieve  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  increase  targets  estab- 
lished in  the  Chiles  compromise  plan: 

-i-$5  billion  [+S1S  billion  over  three  years! 
by  adopting  DeConclni-Grace  caucus  debt 
collection  legislation.  This  would  require 
agencies  with  large  overdue  loans  on  the 
books  to  go  after  this  debt  that  amounts  to 
over  (24  billion.  The  non-tax  legislation 
would  penalize  agencies  that  do  not  meet 
their  targets  and  reward  those  agencies  that 
exceed  their  debt  collection  targets. 

-t-$2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $15.1 
billion  over  four  years  by  increasing  the  cig- 
arette tax  to  32  cents  a  pack. 

$1.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  by  passing 
administration-backed  legislation  to  limit 
the  time  deadline  for  cashing  Government 
checks  to  the  limits  currently  imposed  on 
business  and  personal  checks.  This  would  be 
a  one-time  savings  resulting  from  uncashed 
checks  reverting  to  the  Treasury. 

These  rather  modest  proposals 
added  together  would  provide  $8.9  bil- 
lion in  additional  new  revenues  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit  or  paying  for  our 
national  defense  buildup,  and  do  so 
without  raising  Federal  income  taxes 
or  tinkering  with  current  Income  tax 
laws  on  the  books.  There  are  other 
revenue  raising  options  that  are  avail- 
able to  us  which  would  not  affect  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  nor  any  other 
tax  bill  passed  over  the  past  decade. 
Let  me  quickly  say  that  I  may  not  nec- 
essarily support  each  and  every  one  of 
these  proposals  on  a  straight  up  and 
down  vote.  But  we  should  consider 
these  and  other  options  as  we  put  the 
meat  on  the  bones  of  the  Chiles  com- 
promise budget  plan. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Chiles 
compromise  plan  helps  to  correct  some 
of  the  economic  damage  that  has  been 
imposed  on  our  fiscal  house  by  the 
President  since  he  took  office.  First,  it 
begins  to  reverse  the  devastating 
damage  that  the  Tax  Act  of  1981  has 
done  to  overall  Federal  revenues  over 
the  past  6  years.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  [ERTA], 
has  reduced  Federal  revenues  by 
nearly  $1.3  trillion  since  1981.  In  fact, 
the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  in 
fiscal  year  1988  will  be  $258.7  billion— 
$30  billion  more  than  the  1986  budget 
deficit.  I  admit  that  I  voted  with  66  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  pass  ERTA, 
but  had  we  known  of  the  huge  revenue 
drain  on  the  economy  that  ERTA 
would  impose,  many  of  us  would  prob- 
ably have  voted  the  other  way. 

Second,  the  budget  deficit  under  this 
administration  and  during  Republican 


control  of  the  Senate  has  grown  Uke 
topsy- from  approximately  $60  billion 
when  President  Reagan  took  office,  to 
$221  billion  in  1986.  The  Republican 
budget  resolutions  of  the  past  6  years 
have  failed  to  chart  a  course  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  deficit  reduction.  And 
the  Republicans  have  crafted  those 
budget  resolutions,  for  the  most  part, 
without  soliciting  the  input  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
come  under  blistering  criticism  from 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  crafting  a  budget  resolution 
that  establishes  a  painful,  tedious,  yet 
responsible  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 
Tet  the  same  Republicans  were  asked 
to  participate  In  manufacturing  this 
budget  and  refused.  Therefore,  the 
Chiles  compromise  budget  plan  wUl 
apparently  have  to  go  it  alone  in  undo- 
ing the  deficit  damage  brought  on  by 
the  failed  budgets  of  the  past  6  years. 

FinaUy,  I  have  examined  the  other 
budget  plans  of  Senator  Hollings, 
Senator  Conrad,  and  various  drafts  of 
plans  prepared  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  dear  colleague  letter  of 
March  10  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm, 
regarding  an  outlay  freeze  as  one  way 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  targets  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
beyond.  My  good  friend.  Senator 
Evans  of  Washington,  however,  prop- 
erly noted  on  the  Senate  floor  yester- 
day that  this  is  an  unworkable  propos- 
al that  would  hamstring  certain  Grov- 
emment  requirements  that  must  grow 
under  current  law.  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  when  all  the  mandatory  bills  are 
paid,  we  would  only  have  about  $5  bil- 
lion available  for  true  deficit  reduction 
imder  an  outlay  freeze. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
flaws  in  every  plan.  There  is  no  free 
limch.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  There  is  no  magic  way  to 
wave  a  shepherd's  staff  and  part  our 
great  sea  of  red  ink.  The  Chiles  com- 
promise budget  plan  recognizes  that, 
and  sets  up  a  framework  for  dealing 
with  this  painful  matter  of  bringing 
our  fiscal  house  into  order.  His  plan  is 
the  only  one  I  see  that  has  a  prospect 
for  achieving  that  goal  and  I  support 
his  efforts. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleagues 
have  approved  the  Chiles  amendment 
and  I  urge  approval  of  the  final 
budget  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  pay 
my  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  has  taken  on  a  task 
that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  He  had  to 
do  it  almost  solo.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  in 
praising  him  for  achieving  this. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  Democratic 
Senators  who  did  not  support  the  first 
Chiles  budget  because  I  felt  it  did  not 


go  where  this  country  needs  to  go  in 
many  areas,  some  of  the  parochial  re- 
lating to  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  the  area  of 
defense  and  a  few  other  significant 
areas  that  are  dear  to  this  Senator. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  his  staff  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  also  the  majority  leader. 

I  take  exception  to  the  Senators  who 
may  have  said  and  that  I  have  heard 
say  that  this  is  not  a  good  budget. 
Nobody  has  an  ideal  budget.  But  it  is 
obvious,  by  the  will  of  this  body,  that 
the  President's  budget  was  offered  and 
only  18  Senators.  I  believe,  could  cast 
a  vote  in  favor  of  President  Reagan's 
budget.  That  is  a  message  that  it  Is  not 
leading  this  country  toward  either  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  or  the  defense 
buildup  or  anything  else  that  this 
country  is  dedicated  to  move  to. 

This  budget,  as  I  have  said,  does  not 
do  everything  for  everybody,  but  it 
does  bring  our  defense  to  a  zero 
growth,  which  allows  for  inflation, 
which  permits  the  national  security  of 
this  country  to  be  maintained.  It  cuts 
foreign  aid,  both  from  the  President's 
mark  and  also  from  the  mark  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  who  offered  an  amendment 
here.  It  reduces  foreign  assistance, 
which  I  happen  to  think  is  one  of  the 
positive  things  in  this  budget. 

Foreign  assistance,  foreign  aid,  the 
so-called  giveaway  programs,  have 
gone  up  90  percent  in  the  last  6  years. 
I  do  not  know  about  everyone  else 
here,  but  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it.  Now 
It  is  called  national  security  and  it  is 
OK  that  we  can  throw  this  money 
around  the  world  because  it  is  national 
security,  because  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  wants  to  do  it.  The  na- 
tional security,  then  called  foreign  aid, 
foreign  giveaway,  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, rose  about  17  percent  in 
the  4  years  of  that  administration.  So 
this  is  a  budget  in  the  right  direction. 
It  also  does  some  very  Important 
things  to  the  West.  It  restores  some  of 
the  problems  that  I  felt  were  very  in- 
appropriate as  it  relates  to  the  West- 
em  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  budget  would  have 
raised  some  fees  that  were  unrealistic 
and  should  be  reduced.  They  are 
changed  by  the  Chiles  budget. 

It  also  does  something  in  the  area  of 
drug  enforcement. 

The  budget  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  before  us  has  restored  the 
State  and  local  grant  money  that  was 
wiped  out  by  the  first  budget  and  also 
by  the  President's  budget.  It  restores 
education  with  respect  to  drugs.  It  re- 
stores rehabilitation  for  drug  users 
and  it  improves  and  permits  the  air 
interdiction  of  Customs,  DEA,  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
continue  in  the  vein  that  is  very  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  this  budget 


handles  all  the  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. It  does  not,  nor  should  it.  But  the 
budget  is  a  guideline,  is  a  skeleton,  is  a 
roadmap  of  where  we  are  supposed  to 
go.  This  does  that.  And  this  Senator 
has  voted  against  a  number  of  budgets 
because  they  have  not  done  that. 

You  look  at  the  President's  budget, 
you  look  at  any  budget  that  has  been 
proposed  here,  and  they  are  talking 
about  new  revenues.  This  budget  is 
very  carefully  crafted.  We  passed  an 
amendment  here  that  indicates  we  will 
not  meddle  with  the  tax  reform  bill 
that  was  passed  last  year  and  change^ 
those  rates.  I  think  that  has  got  to  be 
a  very  positive  step. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vote.  I  just  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  the 
remarks  of  other  Senators. 

VOTE  ON  AMKirDHEIlT  HO.  1S9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN).  The  question  now  reciu^  on 
the  Chiles  motion  to  table  the  Chafee 
amendment  numbered  189.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
F*R£ssLER]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
YEAS-69 


Adams 

Ford 

MIkulski 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

MltcheU 

Baucus 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

NicUes 

Biden 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Proxmire 

Bond 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boren 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Reid 

Breaux 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

RorkefeUer 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Levin 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Stennls 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

McCain 

Trlble 

Dodd 

McConneU 

Evans 

Melcher 

Warner 

Ebton 

Metzenbaum 
NAyS-2» 

Wlrth 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

PeU 

ChaXee 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Henin 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kames 

Stafford 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Hasten 

Symms 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Weicker 

Orassley 

MurkowsU 

WUaon 

HarUn 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Gore 

Prenler 
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So  the  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendinent  Na  189  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHnXB.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reooosider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  oa  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  <m  the  table  was 
acreed  to. 


TOTB  ON  kMEmtatBn  1K>.  ito 
The   PRBSIDINO   OFFICER   (Bdr. 
Rud).  The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
Chiles  motion  to  table  the  Murkowskl 
amendment  Na   190.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 
The  Mil  deA  caUed  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 
GkHO]  is  nece— arfly  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PrrtffTfl  is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  SO. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  »4  Leg.] 
YEAS— SO 

Metaentaum 

fJIkiilAI 

mtcheU 

Moynihrnn 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pro^mire 

Pryor 

Reid 

RockefeUer 

Sanlord 

Sartanea 


Riwlci 
Olcnn 
Onham 
BarUn 

Inooye 

jobnstoo 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

liUitenbers 

Leahy 

Leftn 


Boaetawtts 

Cliafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

ITAniato 

Danforth 

Dole 

DoBsenld 

Durenbenn' 


NAT8-48 

Hatfield 

Heefat 

Heflln 

Helm 

n»ii»Mi 

Homphrey 
Kamei 


Stmon 

Stennis 

WIrth 


Quayle 
Riefle 
Roth 


Kaaten 


Oam 
Oramin 
Oraadey 
Hatch 


Oofe 


McCain 

McClure 

McConneU 

MurkowaU 

Nleklea 

Paekwood 


Shdby 

Stmpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Synuss 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Wamer 

Welcker 

WUaon 


NOT  VOTINO— a 
Piftor 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  190  was  agreed  to. 

ISx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

von  OH  AMsmifxirT  ho.  i»i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  Chiles 
motion  to  table  the  E^rans  amendment. 
No.  191.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gorki  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRissLBt]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Soiators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
najrs  41,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  95  Leg.] 
TEAS-57 


Adam* 

Bentaen 

Btden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdkk 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chllea 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Crancton 

Daachle 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Ezon 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boachwitz 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeCondni 

Dole 

Domenld 

Evans 

Cam 

Oramm 


Pord 

Powler 

Olenn 

Oraham 

Harfcln 

Helns 

HoUinca 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Keimedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mataiinaga 

Meleher 

Metaenbaum 

Mikulskl 

NAY8-41 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Helms 

Karnes 

Kasaebaum 

Hasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McCIure 

McConnell 

Murkowskl 


MItcheU 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

FeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

RIegle 

RockefeUer 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sartianes 

Sasaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennis 

Welcker 

Wirth 


Nickles 

Paekwood 

Quayle 

Roth 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Wamer 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTINO-2 
Oore  Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  191)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

▼OTB  ON  AMENDlOEIfT  RO.  1>3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Chiles 
motion  to  table  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment No.  193. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRX]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
najrs  16.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  96  Leg.] 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boachwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Chilea 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Eztm 


Burdlek 

Chafee 

Conrad 

Orassley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 


TEAB-82 

Pord 

Fowler 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oraham 

Oramm 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Hehns 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McCIure 

Kfllmljkl 

MitcheU 

NAYS-16 

Leahy  RIegle 

McConnell  Roth 

Meleher  Simon 

Metzenbaum  Welcker 
PeU 
Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Pressler 


Moynihan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

RockefeUer 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

liiurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

WUson 

Wlrth 


Oore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  193  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Chiles  and  the  leadership  for  their  ef- 
forts to  fashion  a  worthy  budget  reso- 
lution. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  par- 
ticular importance  that  deserve  com- 
ment. 

KDDCATIOR 

The  budget  resolution  provides  for 
increases  in  spending  for  vital  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  was  a  cosi>onsor  of  the  Hollings- 
Danf  orth  amendment  that  would  have 
increased  funds  provided  for  education 
in  the  committee-reported  resolution, 
and  am  heartened  that  the  amend- 
ment was  included  in  the  Chiles  sub- 
stitute—so-called Chiles  n.  The 
budget  resolution  ensures  current 
services— fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions plus  4.9  percent— for  all  educa- 
tion programs. 


Increases  will  go  to  those  students 
who  need  them  the  most:  I  speak  here 
of  the  students  who  participate  in 
Chiu)ter  1,  Dropout  Prevention, 
Handicapped.  College  Work-Study, 
and  Pell  Grant  Programs. 

These  programs  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  education  of  our  children  across 
the  country,  but  especially  those  In 
New  York  State.  The  $500  million  for 
the  Chapter  1  Program  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  youth  included  in 
the  Chiles  substitute  will  provide  ap- 
proximately $50  million  to  young 
people  in  New  York.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  100th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  fimding  for  this  program.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  Congress  is 
heeding  that  call. 

The  Chiles  substitute  also  includes 
$100  million  for  droi>out  prevention 
programs— another  urgent  educational 
need.  Both  Senator  Pell  and  I  have 
introduced  measures  in  Congress  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  dropout  prob- 
lem; I  am  hopeful  that  the  decision  to 
make  such  funds  available  bodes  well 
for  our  legislation. 

In  conjimction  with  these  funds,  the 
budget  resolution  includes  $300  mil- 
lion for  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
All  too  often  these  children  are  the 
first  to  drop  out  of  school  due  to  the 
lack  of  available  services. 

The  budget  resolution  also  assumes 
an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  of  $600  mil- 
lion, bringing  New  York  students  an 
estimated  $66  million  in  Pell  Grant 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1988  alone. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  is 
as  important  for  many  New  York  stu- 
dents. Despite  repeated  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram, this  budget  resolution  maintains 
the  program,  increasing  funding  by 
$105  million,  to  $698  million.  This  pro- 
gram is  crucial  to  college-based  finan- 
cial aid  programs  across  the  coimtry; 
New  York  State  alone  depends  on 
almost  10  percent  of  this  money  to 
enable  its  students  to  attend  college. 

Increasing  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  Nation  is  of  vital  concern.  This 
budget  resolution  will  help. 

WELTAKK  RKFORlf 

Section  10  of  the  budget  resolution 
"fences"  $750  million  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1988,  $150  mil- 
lion for  child  care  and  $600  million  for 
job  training,  with  corresponding  out- 
lays of  $110  and  $300  million,  respec- 
tively. The  budget  resolution  allows 
for  modest  increases  in  these  amounts 
for  future  fiscal  years. 

The  resolution  gets  us  on  the  right 
track.  "Welfare  reform,"  however,  is  a 
complicated  thing,  involving  child  care 
and  job  training,  as  noted  in  the 
budget  resolution,  but  includes  other 
important  components  too:  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Program,  the  adequacy  of 
Ijenef its  for  children,  medical  coverage 


for  low-income  worlElng  families,  dem- 
onstration projects  and  waivers  that 
permit  State  and  local  governments  to 
experiment  with  new  methods  for 
aiding  low-income  families,  to  name  a 
few. 

The  name  of  section  10  leaves  open 
to  question  whether  the  reserved 
fimds  would  be  available  for  those 
components  of  a  welfare  reform  bill 
that  go  beyond  providing  child  care 
and  job  training. 

In  addition,  the  very  complexity  of 
"welfare  reform"  implies  that  a 
number  of  related  initiatives  will  be 
considered  by  a  number  of  commit- 
tees. It  is  likely  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  others  will 
report  to  this  body  bills  that  affect  job 
training,  child  care,  and  medical  assist- 
ance for  low-income  families  and  indi- 
viduals. 

These  potential  difficulties  notwith- 
standing, I  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  having  reserved  some  f imds 
for  a  welfare  initiative  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  resolution. 

For  our  part,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  will 
strive  to  report  out  a  lean,  responsible 
welfare  bill  that  emphasizes  parental 
child  support  and  work-training,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  needs  of  poor 
children. 

AIDS 

Chiles  n  added  an  additional  $400 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $228 
million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  AIDS,  biomedical  research  and  cat- 
astrophic health  insurance  under  Med- 
icare to  the  amoimts  already  con- 
tained in  the  committee  reported  reso- 
lution. 

These  funds  will  touch  all  parts  of 
our  population.  Our  society  must  now 
come  to  grips  with  a  devastating  ill- 
ness that  is  spreading  every  day— 
AIDS.  It  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
sufficient  fimding  for  AIDS  preven- 
tion and  research;  it  is  not  just  a  dis- 
ease for  high  risk  individuals;  day  by 
day.  it  is  spreading  to  all  sectors  of  our 
population  and  all  areas  of  our  Nation. 

To  combat  AIDS,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  100th  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  24. 
In  brief,  my  bill  waives  the  24-month 
waiting  period  for  Medicare  coverage 
for  AIDS  patients  receiving  Social  Se- 
ctirity  disability  benefits— most  AIDS 
patients  die  within  that  24-month 
period— authorizes  $75  million  for  in- 
formation dissemination  on  AIDS  pre- 
vention, authorizes  $20  million  for 
anonymous  testing  sites,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  a  survey  of  infants 
with  AIDS  who  are  abandoned  in  hos- 
pitals. 

Currently,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
mechanisms  by  which  AIDS  is  trig- 
gered. At  this  point,  AIDS  researchers 
have  estimated  that  there  is  a  50-per- 
cent chance  that  once  infected,  an  in- 


dividual will  develop  full-blown  AIDS. 
The  inuMbCt  of  this  disease  is  enor- 
mous—AIDS  patents  are  dying  at  the 
peak  of  their  productive  years,  or 
worse,  in  the  case  of  children,  they  are 
dying  before  they  ever  reach  their  pro- 
ductive years.  The  additional  funding 
provided  by  this  amendment  will 
enable  NIH  to  carry  on  vital  research 
in  this  field,  to  help  those  who  have 
AIDS,  adult  and  child,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent its  f uirther  spread. 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  HTSUBAMCE 

We  must  also  care  for  our  elderly, 
who  are  becoming  impoverished  due  to 
the  high  costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 
We  must  offer  them  the  opi>ortunity 
to  purchase  insurance  against  such  ca- 
lamity through  the  Medicare  program. 
These  people  have  worked  all  their 
lives  to  contribute  to  the  well  being  of 
modem  America— it  is  time  to  repay 
that  contribution. 

Chiles  U  removes  the  cap  on  total 
budget  authority  and  outlays  imposed 
on  Secretary  Bowen's  catastrophic  in- 
surance proposal.  I  cosponsored  that 
measures  when  it  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  26. 1987. 

In  cosponsoring  that  proposal,  I 
noted  that  there  was  a  great  need  to 
expand  long-term  care  coverage  to  pre- 
scription drugs  and  other  vital  health- 
care needs  of  the  elderly.  Yesterday,  I 
joined  Senator  Bentsen  in  introducing 
S.  1127,  a  more  comprehensive  propos- 
al which  expands  catastrophic  health- 
care coverage  into  these  areas.  This 
budget  resolution  will  give  Congress 
the  flexibility  to  develop  these  propos- 
als and  arrive  at  a  plan  which  benefits 
all  elderly  Americans. 

The  health  of  our  Nation  is  not 
something  we  must  leave  to  chance; 
disease  and  affliction  do  not  go  away 
when  programs  which  serve  to  combat 
them  are  cut  back.  They  simply  grow 
and  cause  more  human  suffering— suf- 
fering that  can  he  avoided  if  we  choose 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  do 
so.  This  budget  resolution  marlcs  the 
first  step  in  that  process. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Chiles  proposal  despite  certain  reser- 
vations. I  do  so  because  I  believe  we 
must  all  compromise  if  we  are  to 
produce  a  budget  and  avoid  the  disas- 
trous alternative  of  sequestration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  a 
budget  that  authorizes  additional 
spending  for  our  national  security.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  have  supported 
larger  defense  expenditures  because  I 
believe  they  are  necessary  to  meet  na- 
tional security  needs.  The  Chiles  pro- 
posal does,  however,  maintain  defense 
expenditures  at  current  levels. 

I  am  also  concerned  alx>ut  the  cuts 
this  budget  makes  in  important  do- 
mestic programs.  I  do  not  support  the 
10-percent  cut  in  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  Program  or 
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the  5-percent  cut  in  urban  develop- 
ment action  srants.  The  elimination  of 
general  revenue  sharbig  has  already 
diminished  our  cranmitment  to  the 
historical  Federal-State  and  local  rela- 
tlaoship.  and  these  further  cuts  add 

insult  to  injury- 

I  also  do  not  support  the  burden  this 
budget  places  oo  Federal  woi^ers.  Our 
Federal  onployees  have  been  asked  to 
sacrifice  many  times  in  recent  years. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Cmnmittee  to  keep  Feder- 
al workers  in  mind  when  this  budget 
goes  to  conference. 

Deq»ite  these  reservations.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  budget.  I  do  so,  in  part. 
out  of  necessity.  In  the  absence  of 
Presidential  leadership  and  in  the  ab- 
smce  of  cocveratlon  from  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  this  body,  we 
Democrats  are  left  to  begin  cleaning 
m)  the  terriUe  economic  mess  that 
this  administration's  fiscal  policies 
have  created. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  De- 
9ite  the  President's  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary,  our  staggering  national  debt 
does  not  belong  to  Jimmy  Carter  or  to 
Richard  Nixon  or  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
or  even  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
It  is  the  legacy  of  Ronald  Reagan.  In 
1980.  Reagan  himself  summarized  his 
supply  side  theory  when  he  said: 

We  [would]  use  the  increased  revenue  the 
federal  sovemment  would  get  from  this 
[taxJ  decrease  to  rebuild  our  defense  caiw- 
UUtiea. 

Think  about  what  that  says:  lower 
taxes  will  generate  increased  revenue. 
None  of  the  former  Presidents  Mr. 
Reagan  is  fond  of  criticizing  ever  be- 
lieved in  such  a  fanciful  theory.  And 
as  we  now  know,  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
history  combined  with  the  largest  de- 
fense build-up  in  history  produced 
what  all  but  supply-side  economists 
predicted:  the  largest  budget  deficits 
In  our  history. 

The  administration  stiU  has  not 
learned  its  lesson.  It  still  thinks  it  can 
solve  the  deficit  problem  through  do- 
mestic spending  cuts.  It  still  is  mistak- 
en. Spending  on  valuable  domestic 
programs  has  been  cut  to  the  bare 
bone,  and  the  American  people,  both 
through  public  opinion  polls  and 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
have  shown  that  they  oppose  further 
cuts  in  domestic  programs. 

The  President  uses  the  argument 
that  we  can  balance  the  budget 
through  domestic  spending  cuts  as  a 
smc^escreen  to  avoid  choosing  be- 
tween his  top  priorities:  low  taxes  and 
high  defense  spending.  But  it  is  a 
choice  he  must  make— and  make  soon. 
The  debt  our  grandchildren  will  bear 
is  increasing  by  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
every  day.  Quite  literally,  the  Presi- 
dent is  mortgaging  our  Nation's 
future. 

In  the  meantime,  this  body  has  an 
immediate  responsibility  to  produce  a 
budget.  And  because  the  Republicans 


have  indicated  that  they  will  vote  in 
block  against  virtually  any  budget 
plan,  we  Democrats  must  all  compro- 
mise if  we  are  to  get  51  votes. 

I  believe  that  the  Chiles  budget  rep- 
resents the  best  product  given  the  lim- 
ited options  available.  It  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1991  with  minimal 
resort  to  gimmicks  and  without  cur- 
tailing vital  services.  It  provides  for  an 
adequate  national  defense.  And  it 
leaves  most  domestic  programs  essen- 
tlaUy  intact. 

While  the  budget  cuts  many  pro- 
grams more  than  I  would  like,  I  am 
willing  to  compromise  to  avoid  the 
automatic  sequestration  process— a 
process  which  would  be  disastrous 
both  to  our  national  seciulty  and  to 
our  domestic  well-being. 

Any  budget  that  increases  revenue 
and  reduces  expenditures  inflicts  pain. 
And  by  refusing  to  discuss  a  budget 
compromise.  President  Reagan  and 
Senate  Republicans  are  trying  to 
saddle  Democrats  with  responsibility 
for  reducing  the  huge  deficits  that 
Reaganomics  created.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Republican  cooperation,  we 
Democrats  have  no  choice— we  must 
pass  a  budget  in  order  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  the  economic  leadership  it 
so  desperately  needs. 

Using  this  budget  as  a  starting  point, 
I  again  urge  the  President  and  con- 
gressional Republicans  to  work  with 
us  in  devising  a  reasonable  long-term 
approach  to  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  develop  a  bipartisan 
solution  to  what  is  quite  clearly  every- 
body's problem. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program,  and  I  sup- 
port the  Budget  Committee  actions  to 
provide  for  an  expanded  Clean  Coal 
Deployment  Program. 

Commercialization  of  clean-coal 
technologies  is  critical  to  securing 
America's  energy  future  and  to  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  the  integrity  of 
our  environment.  Coal  is  America's 
most  abundant  fossil  energy  resource 
and  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  America's 
great  coal  States.  The  commercializa- 
tion of  clean  coal  technologies  will 
make  it  possible  for  America  to  use 
more  of  this  immense  domestic  energy 
resource,  to  reduce  our  dependency  on 
imported  energy  supplies,  and  there- 
fore to  achieve  the  energy  security 
and  independence  that  will  elude  us  so 
long  as  we  must  rely  on  foreign  re- 
sources. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons 
why  America  needs  to  demonstrate 
and  commercialize  new  coal  utilization 
technologies  as  soon  as  possible.  First, 
the  Nation  wlU  need  more  electrical 
generation  capacity  in  the  1990's  to 
meet  projected  new  demand  and  to  re- 
place aging  facilities.  To  ensure  that 
these  new  clean  coal  technologies  will 
provide  commercial  alternatives,  we 
must  start  demonstrating  these  tech- 


nologies in  utility  and  industrial  appli- 
cations today.  Second,  we  must  devel- 
op cost-effective  technological  meth- 
ods to  produce  energy  with  mininud 
harm  to  our  environment.  There  is 
agreement  that  emerging  clean  coal 
technologies  will  be  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  than  current  systems  for 
the  reduction  of  emissions  from  the 
use  of  coal.  If  we  act  in  time  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  Clean-Coal  Technolo- 
gy Program,  we  will  protect  our  envi- 
ronment without  imposing  additional 
regulations  that  mandate  reductions. 

Industry  has  initiated  clean-coal 
demonstration  projects,  but  it  needs 
help  to  accelerate  development,  de- 
ployment, and  commercialization  of 
these  emerging  technologies.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation  have  a  large 
stake  in  this  program.  I  support  full 
funding  for  demonstration  and  deploy- 
ment of  clean  coal  technologies. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  implica- 
tions of  the  budget  resolution  now 
under  consideration.  All  too  often,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  narrow  our  focus  to 
the  figures  and  the  statistics  of  the 
budget  resolution  while  losing  sight  of 
the  vital  international  security  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 

When  the  Congress  established  the 
budget  process  under  which  we  now 
operate,  the  Congress  sought  to  cast 
the  Federal  budget  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing identified  national  priorities.  The 
budget  was  divided  into  functions 
which  corresponded  to  these  national 
priorities.  One  of  them  was  ftmction 
150:  International  Affairs. 

In  establishing  these  functions,  the 
Congress  sought  to  give  recognition  to 
national  needs— not  the  needs  of  a 
program,  or  an  activity— not  the  needs 
of  one  Senator,  or  one  State— but  to 
national  needs.  We  broke  the  budget 
down  into  what  we  wanted  to  accom- 
plish and  we  decided  how  much  we 
needed  to  allocate  to  su:complish  those 
objectives.  True,  we  were  concerned  in 
those  years  with  balancing  the  budget, 
and  we  did  fairly  well.  We  certainly 
did  not  experience  deficits  of  the  mag- 
nitude we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years. 

Something  has  gone  terribly  awry. 
Now.  with  our  focus  on  the  numbers, 
our  enchantment  with  statistics,  we 
find  that  we  no  longer  meet  our  na- 
tional needs  and  we  have  huge  deficits. 
Why?  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  be- 
cause, when  we  lost  sight  of  the  objec- 
tive of  having  a  budget— meeting  na- 
tional needs— we  lost  the  ability  to 
measure  our  own  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  will  not 
have  effective  budgeting  in  the  Con- 
gress until  we  reestablish  the  priority 
of  meeting  national  needs.  We  must 
attend  to  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions. Oiu*  budget  decisions  have  real 
world  implications 


Two  months  ago.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
I  prepared  the  portion  of  the  "Views 
and  Estimates  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee"  addressing  the  foreign  op- 
erations of  our  Government.  These 
views  and  estimates  were  submitted  to 
Budget  Committee  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

In  that  document  I  warned  that  the 
already  constrained  foreign  operations 
budget  could  not  be  maintained  at  the 
1987  level  nor  reduced  further,  with- 
out serious  adverse  consequences  to 
oiur  vital  national  interests. 

Today  our  eyes  focus  only  on  the 
budget  deficit.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
This  is  the  budget  resolution,  and  the 
deficits  that  this  resolution  attempts 
to  address  are  all  too  high.  But  next 
week,  or  next  month,  our  eyes  will 
look  in  a  new  direction. 

Mr.  F»resident,  it  is  my  unalterable 
conviction,  that  the  levels  for  the  for- 
eign operations  assumed  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
vital  security  needs  of  our  Nation. 
That  is  what  we  will  see. 

Each  year  when  the  foreign  aid 
budget  comes  to  the  second  floor, 
speeches  are  made  which  ask  "Why 
are  we  spending  so  much  on  foreign 
aid?"  My  colleagues,  we  spend  these 
amoimts  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  a  need  to 
spend  these  sums.  We  appropriate 
these  amounts  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stetes  believes  that  oiu- 
vital  national  security  needs— and  our 
hiunanitarian  convictions— must  be 
met. 

Now,  last  year  we  spent  $13.4  billion 
on  foreign  aid.  This  year,  the  budget 
resolution  assumes  that  $12.4  billion 
will  be  available  to  fund  the  same  ac- 
tivities. 

Let  me  briefly  simunarize  for  my  col- 
leagues what  we  fimded  last  year  so 
that  we  can  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  the  reduction  that  is  proposed  for 
this  year. 

In  1987  we  supported,  with  economic 
and  military  aid,  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
Who  will  say  that  these  friends  and 
allies  are  not  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity interests? 

In  1987,  we  provided  funds  so  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  could 
pursue  the  highest  priority  objectives 
of  United  States  foreign  poUcy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Last  year  we  funded  the  Peace 
Corps,  because  it  too  serves  our  na- 
tional objectives. 

And,  we  paid  the  operating  expenses, 
salaries,  and  retirement  costs  of  those 
whom  we  have  asked  to  implement  our 
programs.  As  an  aside,  let  me  say,  I 
often  wonder  at  how  we  sympathize 
with  Americans  abroad  who  are  taken 
hostage,  but  criticize  those  who  serve 
their  country  in  difficult  and  danger- 
ous places. 
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Mr.  President,  last  year  we  did  not 
turn  our  backs  on  refugees,  or  close 
our  eyes  to  the  threat  of  Illicit  narcot- 
ics trafficking,  or  cut  off  funding  for 
UNICEF.  We  funded  all  of  these 
needs. 

Last  year,  we  also  funded  the  Export 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  face  of  the  severest  trade  crisis 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  faced,  is 
there  any  doubt  we  will  also  fund  the 
Exlmbank  this  year? 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  will 
say.  let  us  just  take  all  of  the  cuts  out 
of  the  Multilateral  Development 
Banks.  Last  year  we  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  international  finan- 
cial Institutions  by  a  third. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  of  the  needs 
that  I  have  described  were  funded  last 
year,  there  was  $2.4  billion  left  to  fund 
all  of  the  other  foreign  policy  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  again  meet  the 
needs  that  I  have  just  been  describing, 
and  if  we  were  to  cut  the  multilateral 
development  banks  in  half,  there  will 
only  be  $1  billion  left  to  fund  all  of 
the  priorities  that  the  Congress  has  es- 
tablished. 

This  means  that  "evers^thing  else" 
will  have  to  be  cut  61  percent. 
Now  what  is  "everything  else?" 
"Everjrthlng  else"  is  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa— where  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  want  to  spend  more  than 
they  did  last  year. 

Funding  in  Africa  will  be  cut  by  61 
percent. 

"Everything  else"— is  Bangladesh, 
the  world's  poorest  country. 

"Everything  else"  is  poverty— ridden 
Haiti  which  is  struggling  to  establish  a 
democracy  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years. 

"Everything  else"  are  our  moderate 
Arab  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  Coun- 
tries that  are  critical  to  the  peace 
process  in  that  region. 

"Everything  else"— that  must  be  cut 
61  percent— is  disaster  assistance,  and 
antiterrorism— and,  yes,  even  our  con- 
tribution to  the  international  peace- 
keeping forces  that  are  the  only  bar- 
riers to  renewed  conflict  in  the  most 
critical  areas  of  the  world. 
These  must  all  be  cut  61  percent. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions.  I  do  not  expect 
that  many  will  recognize  them  now.  I 
do  not  expect  that  the  resolution  will 
provide  more  for  our  natioiuU  needs 
and  objectives  under  the  International 
Affairs  budget  function.  Too  often,  we 
learn  our  lessons  after  the  fact.  So  be 
it.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  wiU  attempt  to  im- 
prove things  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

OPPOSIHG  CUTS  IH  THE  CDBC  AMD  TIDAG 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  the  statement 
given  by  the  distinguished  Budget 
Committee  chairman  with  respect  to 


the  Community  Development  Blodc 
Grant  and  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Programs. 

A  weakness  in  the  budget  package 
now  before  us  is  that  it  assumes  unac- 
ceptable cuts  in  the  CD  Block  Grant 
and  UDAG  Programs— two  vital  pro- 
grams that  already  have  received  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  cuts  over  the 
past  6  years.  Since  1980,  CDBG  has 
been  cut  by  $750  million  and  UDAG 
has  been  cut  by  $450  million.  In  terms 
of  1987  dollars,  that  is  a  42.9  percent 
cut  of  $2.2  billion  for  CDBG  and  a  76.2 
percent  cut  of  $720  million  for  UDAG. 

This  budget  package  proposes  fur- 
ther cuts  of  10  percent  in  CDBG  and  5 
percent  in  UDAG.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  Is  an  improvement  over 
an  earlier  version,  which  proposed 
even  deeper  cuts.  But  I  believe  that  no 
further  cuts  in  these  programs  are  Jus- 
tified. 

Just  4  weeks  ago  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1987,  with  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  71  to  27.  That 
bill  would  provide  a  2-year  freeze  in 
CDBG  and  UDAG.  I  believe  that  level 
falls  below  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
fuU  need.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
present  budgetary  crisis  does  not 
permit  us  to  meet  the  full  need. 

A  freeze  level  is  not  all  I  would  like. 
But  it  is  a  level  that  the  Congress  can 
and  should  maintain. 

CDBG  grants  are  used  very  effec- 
tively by  States  and  local  governments 
to  strengthen  community  infrastruc- 
ture, improve  neighborhoods,  and 
expand  economic  opportunities,  princi- 
pally for  persons  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income. 

In  1986,  a  total  of  694  metropolitan 
cities  and  116  urban  counties  received 
CDBG  assistance. 

In  Just  one  city  in  California,  Los 
Angeles,  over  5,000  families  are  able  to 
live  in  renovated  housing  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  block  grant. 

Over  2.000  people  will  learn  a  skill  or 
have  new  jobs  this  year  in  Los  Angeles 
because  of  the  block  grant. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  children,  teen- 
agers, elderly  citizens  and  others  are 
able  to  use  the  neighborhood  centers, 
libraries,  park  buildings,  day  care  cen- 
ters, senior  citizen  and  handicapped 
centers  that  have  been  built  or  ren- 
ovated with  block  grant  fimds. 

Additionally,  thousands  of  people  re- 
ceive emergency  food,  shelter.  Job 
training,  drug  education  and  drug 
abuse  counseling  because  of  the  block 
grant. 

UDAG  is  another  important  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  only  remaining  form  of 
Federal  assistance  designed  to 
strengthen  partnerships  of  private  in- 
dustry and  local  government  in  the 
Nation's  economically  most  distressed 
cities. 

UDAG  uses  the  smallest  amount  of 
Federal  money  that  is  needed  to  trig- 
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ger  a  much  larger  private  Investment 
tD  the  public  interest  In  1986.  UDAO 
leveraged  over  $6  of  private  invest- 
ment for  every  dollar  of  Federal  in- 
vestment. 

UDAO  concentrates  on  cities  that 
have  insufficient  resources.  In  the 
past,  two-thirds  of  all  UDAO  fiinds 
have  gone  to  the  one-third  most  dis- 
tressed cities— cities  that  have  been 
unable  to  build  their  own  economies 
and  produce  good,  long-term  Jobs. 

The  $225  million  authorisation  level 
in  8.  825  for  UDAO  would  produce  the 
following  benefits  for  distressed  cities 
that  receive  grants. 

Based  on  actual  experience  In  1986, 
it  would  produce:  27,000  new  perma- 
nent Jobs;  15,400  Jobs  for  lower-income 
persons:  19,500  Jobs  for  minorities: 
25.000  construction  Jobs:  $1.8  billion  in 
private  investmoit:  $37  million  in  local 
tax  revenue:  140  new  projects:  and 
4.400  housing  units. 

Targeting  projects  that  benefit  dis- 
tressed communities  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  CDBO  and  UDAO 
have  been  used  by  our  cities  to  provide 
Jobs,  opportunities,  and  hope  for  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  society.  We  must 
continue  these  programs  at  the  cur- 
rent levels  to  ensure  their  effective- 
ness. 

I  feel  sure  that,  when  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  consider  all  the  posi- 
tive facts  relating  to  these  vital  pro- 
grams, they  will  find  a  way  to  avoid 
any  cuts  from  this  year's  funding 
levels. 

I  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  going  to  pass  a  budget 
resolution  that  funds  two  programs, 
the  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  [CDBO]  Program  and  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Orant 
[UDAOl  Program,  that  are  of  special 
importance  to  New  York  State.  The 
President  proposed  to  eliminate 
UDAO  and  severely  reduce  CDBO  in 
his  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

I  regret  that  both  of  these  programs 
received  cuts  in  funding  in  this  budget 
resolution,  and  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  conferees  to  accept  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  House 
budget  resolution  for  these  programs. 
I  thank  Senators  Chiles  and  Riegle 
for  their  leadership  in  this  regard,  and 
applaud  the  efforts  of  Senators  Sasser 
and  IiAtrrDiBSRG,  as  welL 

I've  never  doubted  the  benefits  of 
the  CDBO  Program,  but  it's  signifi- 
cance was  never  so  profoundly  demon- 
strated to  me  as  during  a  recent  trip  I 
made  through  central  and  western 
New  York.  During  meetings  with 
mayors  and  other  municipal  officials, 
they  all.  without  fail,  inquired  bout 
the  fate  of  CDBO  and  UDAO. 

They  would  ask  for  my  help  in  se- 
curing a  small  cities  CDBO  for  their 
community.  I  would  give  them  the 
short  answer.  Yes.  I  can  help  the  city 


of  Glean,  or  the  city  of  Dunkirk,  with 
their  CDBO  proposal.  Yes.  it's  possi- 
ble. But,  first  we  have  to  see  that  the 
President's  budget  which  slashes  the 
Community  Development  Block  Orant 
Program  is  not  adopted.  And  similarly, 
when  asked  if  I  would  help  the  city  of 
Elmira  receive  a  UDAO  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Oorton  Coy  Building. 
Ai^iin.  I  would  respond,  yes.  I  can 
help.  But,  only  if  the  President's 
budget  to  abolish  UDAO  is  not  adopt- 
ed. 

Well,  we  did  reject  the  President's 
budget.  But  the  budget  we  adopt 
today  does  not  freeze  the  funding 
levels  for  CDBO  and  UDAO,  as  I 
would  have  liked.  However,  this 
budget  does  provide  enough  funds  for 
the  CDBO  and  UDAO  Programs  to 
continue  to  rehabilitate  homes  in 
Olean.  and  to  make  improvements  to 
the  infrastructure  in  Herkimer 
County,  and  to  revitalize  commercial 
areas  of  New  York  City,  and  to  ren- 
ovate the  Coy  Building  in  Elmira. 

The  House  budget  resolution  pro- 
vides sufficient  funds  to  cover  last 
year's  appropriations  for  CDBO  and 
UDAO.  That  should  be  our  goal.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  work  toward  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  observed  the  predebate  preparation 
and  position-taking  on  this  budget  res- 
olution, it  occurred  to  me  that— politi- 
cal parties  notwithstanding— there  are 
two  distinct  approaches  to  environ- 
mental policymaking  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

One  seizes  on  forceful  solution  and 
then  creates  a  problem  to  fit. 

And  the  other— the  other  does  not. 

The  other  follows  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's good  advice  and  attempts  to 
make  the  patch  commensiirate  with 
the  hole. 

Let's  measure  the  hole  and  the 
whole  of  acid  rain  before  we  design 
the  patch  that  opponents  to  clean  coal 
technology  seem  to  be  demanding. 

Are  sulfur  emissions  from  coal-fired 
electric  powerplants  causing  a  growing 
acid  rain  problem? 

First,  sulf lu-  emissions  are  falling. 

The  EPA  says  they  have  fallen  28.4 
percent  from  1973  through  1985.  This 
is  a  virtual  overlay  with  Europe's 
fabled  30  percent  club,  which  has  yet 
to  achieve  anything  as  significant.  It  is 
divisible  many  times  by  what  Canada 
has  achieved,  and,  therefore,  many 
times  greater. 

Nevertheless,  both  Eiu-ope  and 
Canada  are  held  up  to  the  United 
States— whole  industries  have  invested 
$225  billion  in  capital  to  get  clean  air 
since  1970— as  exsunples  of  enlight- 
ened policy  which  we  must  follow. 

As  for  America's  coal-fired  utilities, 
the  Department  of  Energy  reports 
they  alone  have  spent  $60  billion  since 
1975  just  to  capture  sulfur  dioxide, 
and  $17  billion  of  it  went  into  flue  gas 
scrubbing. 


Just  for  reference,  these  figures  are 
more  than  the  gross  national  product 
of  some  countries,  and  they  do  repre- 
sent significant  investment. 

At  last  coimt,  electric  utilities  had 
142  scrubbers  in  place  and  49  more  on 
order.  There  are  more  scrubbers  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada— where  there  are  none— and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Yet  the  opponents  to  clean  coal 
technology  say  we  have  not  done 
enough,  and  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada  is  rightfully  offended  that  we 
are  not  doing  more:  and  nevermind 
that  Canada  has  only  promised  to  cut 
its  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  while 
doing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 

Incidentally,  in  this  period  of  nearly 
30  percent  reduction  in  Sd  emissions, 
utility  coal  use  rose  by  78  percent  as 
coal  displaced  oil  and  freed  the  Nation 
from  dependence. 

In  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  the 
United  States,  where  complaints  about 
SOt  and  acid  rain  have  been  the 
strongest,  the  Department  of  Energy 
reports  a  19-percent  decrease  in  emis- 
sions and  a  23-percent  increase  in  coal 
consumption. 

How  can  declining  qiumtities  of  a 
substance  produce  a  growing  problem 
if  it  is  the  principal  agent  whose  con- 
trol wUl  solve  the  problem? 

The  answer  here  is  that  scientific  re- 
search—which has  been  ridiculed  as  a 
stalling  tactic— is  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Although  Canada's  political  leaders 
still  blame  United  States  emissions  for 
their  problems,  Canada's  bilateral  sci- 
entific representatives  recently  ac- 
knowledged there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  emissions  that 
have  caused  oiu-  disagreement. 

Science  also  is  calling  into  question 
the  cause  of  damage  to  lakes,  streams, 
woodlands,  and  crops. 

Meantime,  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation has  proved  that  from  1980 
through  1986.  SO>  emissions  from 
coal-fired  plants  fell  an  additional  5 
percent.  These  reductions  are  project- 
ed to  continue  through  the  1980's. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  working.  And  if  reduction  of 
emissions  alone  is  the  goal,  no  further 
controls  are  needed. 

But  with  clean  coal  technology  de- 
veloped and  deployed,  we  get  a  much 
more  efficient,  much  less  expensive  in- 
crement of  power  and  much  cleaner 
air  as  a  bonus. 

Here  are  the  environmental  ad- 
vances the  Department  of  Energy  ex- 
pects in  retrofit  technology:  Prom  coal 
slurry,  up  to  90  percent  reduction  in 
SO2;  from  advanced  coal  cleaning,  up 
to  90  percent  reduction:  from  in-duct 
sorbent  injection,  up  to  70  percent: 
from  gas  rebuming,  up  to  20  percent: 
from  the  slagging  combustor,  up  to  90 
percent:  from  the  limestone  injection 
multistage  burner,  up  to  60  percent: 


and  from  advance  flue  gas  cleanup, 
more  than  00  percent. 

In  the  technologies  suitable  for 
plant  repowering  and  incremental  con- 
struction the  Department  has  estimat- 
ed the  following  gains:  From  integrat- 
ed gasification  combined  cycle,  up  to 
99  percent  SOj  removal:  from  pressiu-- 
ized  fluidlzed  bed  combustion,  up  to  95 
percent:  from  atmospheric  fluidlzed 
bed  combustion,  up  to  90  percent. 

Our  program  to  develop  and  deploy 
these  technologies  puts  the  United 
States  in  the  advance  guard  of  world 
development,  and  in  the  wake  of  Cher- 
nobyl other  industrialized  nations  are 
eager  to  take  up  the  coal  alternative. 

I  understand  that  at  the  recent 
United  States-European  Coal  Confer- 
ence in  Rome,  Italy's  Director  General 
for  Energy  Sources  singled  out  United 
States  coal  technology  as  being  of 
high  interest  in  this  country's  reevalu- 
ation  of  its  energy  plan. 

It  would  be  an  irony  of  the  highest 
order  if  the  opponents  of  clean  coal 
technology  forced  it  out  of  our  market 
while  those  with  whom  we  trade  and 
compete  indiistrially  put  it  to  its  high- 
est use. 

The  problem  of  making  the  hole 
commensurate  with  your  patch  of 
preference— rather  than  making  the 
patch  match  the  hole— is  that  you  risk 
ruining  the  whole  fabric  of  your  econ- 
omy. 

In  clean  coal  technology,  we  have  a 
patch  that  matches  the  hole  in  need 
of  rep^. 

PBGC 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
the  provision  in  function  600  dealing 
with  the  Pension  Benefit  Ouaranty 
Corporation  [PBGC].  This  provision 
assumes  $911  million  in  additional 
fimding  for  the  PBOC  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  Budget  Committee  report 
indicates  that  this  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  will  adopt  a 
proposal  similar  to  the  administra- 
tion's variable-rate  premium  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  concerned  about  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  PBOC.  The 
recent  termination  of  several  plans 
with  large  unfunded  pension  liabU- 
itles,  including  the  LTV  and  Wheeling 
Pittsburgh  Steel  pension  plans,  has 
doubled  the  PBGC's  debt.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  take  steps  to  bol- 
ster the  financial  condition  of  the 
PBOC.  which  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  guaranteeing  the  pen- 
sion benefits  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  retirees.  However,  I  am  troubled 
by  several  aspects  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal 

First,  the  administration's  variable- 
rate  premium  proposal  was  only  un- 
veUed  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  had  an  opportimity 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal.  I 
understand  that  this  proposal  has  gen- 


erated considerable  controversy 
among  employers,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  parties  in  the  private 
pension  community.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
take  the  time  to  fully  evalxuite  and 
consider  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
administration's  variable-rate  premi- 
um proposal,  and  not  to  rush  ahead 
blindly  with  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  way  the  PBOC  is  financed  simply 
because  of  the  pressures  associated 
with  meeting  the  Oramm-Rudman 
deficit  reduction  targets. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
clarify  that,  although  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal  does  contemplate 
that  additional  savings  will  be  provid- 
ed to  the  PBOC.  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  administration's  variable- 
rate  premium  proposal.  In  particular. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittees with  Jurisdiction  over  this 
issue  would  not  be  foreclosed  from  re- 
porting other  alternatives  for  shoring 
up  the  PBGC's  finances. 

Mr.  CHILES.  This  is  correct.  The 
budget  proposal  only  requires  that  ad- 
ditional savings  of  $911  million  be  gen- 
erated for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  com- 
mittees with  Jurisdiction  over  this 
issue  would  have  discretion  over  how 
to  reach  this  figure.  Although  the  con- 
cept of  a  variable-rate  premliun  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  repre- 
sents one  alternative,  the  committees 
woiild  not  be  foreclosed  from  pursuing 
other  alternatives.  In  the  Senate,  in 
fact,  this  savings  would  be  reconciled 
to  the  Finance  Committee  which  has 
wide  discretion  in  how  it  distributes 
savings  among  the  many  programs 
under  its  Jiulsdlctlon.  As  a  result,  it 
could  choose  to  find  other  means  to 
achieve  these  savings  rather  than  re- 
quiring a  variable-rate  premium. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Continuing  on  this  same 
Issue,  I  believe  that  the  $911  million 
target  is  unrealistic.  The  administra- 
tion's own  variable-rate  premium  pro- 
posal could  only  raise  $550  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 1  understand  that  the 
Budget  Committee  arrived,  in  part,  at 
its  higher  figure  by  assuming  that  the 
PBGC's  present  debt  could  be  amor- 
tized over  15  years  rather  than  30 
years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
change  could  have  very  significant  im- 
plications. For  example,  while  the 
committee  plan  does  not  require  an  in- 
crease in  the  flat-rate  premlvun,  short- 
ening the  amortization  period  for  re- 
tiring the  PBGC's  debt  would  mean, 
additional  savings  are  needed.  If  the 
authorizing  committee  chooses  to 
achieve  some  or  all  of  the  savings 
through  a  flat-rate  premium  rather 
than  through  a  variable-rate  premlimi, 
all  plan  sponsors,  including  small  busi- 
nesses and  employers  with  well-funded 
plans,  could  have  to  pay  a  higher  pre- 


mium than  the  current  level  of  $8.50 
per  participant  per  year. 

In  addition  there  are  problems  with 
the  administration's  variable-rate  pro- 
posal. For  example,  the  amount  by 
which  a  plan  is  underfunded  does  not 
necessarily  Indicate  the  risk  It  poses 
for  the  PBOC,  yet  the  premliun  level 
would  be  determined  by  precisely  this 
level.  Moreover,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  implementation  of  a  variable-rate 
premium  could  impose  undue  financial 
burdens  on  some  companies  that  are 
already  facing  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  any  of  the 
methods  to  achieve  the  $911  million  tn 
savings  could  cause  serious  difficulty. 
This  is  a  very  complex  area,  which  wUl 
require  considerable  analysis  and 
debate  before  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
solution.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
authorizing  committee  would  have  the 
flexibility  to  achieve  these  savings  for 
the  PBGC  In  the  manner  they  deem 
most  appropriate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  authorizing  committees  always 
have  the  flexibility  and  prerogative  to 
achieve  reconciled  savings  in  the 
manner  which  they  find  to  be  appro- 
priate. I  thank  the  Senators  for  their 
comments. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GlESS.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  modifications  to  the  commit- 
tee-reported budget  resolution  reduce 
from  $1.9  billion  to  $1.2  billion  the 
level  of  savings  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  which 
I  chair. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Florida  specify  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's assumptions  regarding  how 
this  level  of  savings  could  be  achieved? 
Mr.  CHILES.  With  adoption  of  the 
proposed  modifications,  reducing  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee's  as- 
signed savings  to  $1.2  billion- the  as- 
sumptions are  as  follows: 

Approximately  $500  million  In  sav- 
ings In  the  area  of  Federal  travel  ex- 
penses and  from  a  proposal  to  reform 
the  Federal  supply  service.  The  origi- 
nal committee-reported  budget  resolu- 
tion assvuned  these  same  savings. 

Approximately  $700  million  in  sav- 
ings In  the  area  of  Federal  employee 
benefits.  The  original  committee-re- 
ported budget  resolution  assumed  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion  in  the  area  of 
employee  benefits.  Therefore,  the  re- 
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vised  Chiles  Democratic  budget  re- 
flects one-half  of  those  original  sav- 
Ini^ 

Mr.  OLENN.  The  original  commit- 
tee-reported budget  resolution  as- 
sumed savings  in  the  area  of  Federal 
onployee  benefits  from  linking  the 
lump-sum  retirement  option  with  a 
modification  in  the  recently  enacted 
repeal  of  the  "3-year  recovery  rule" 
for  civil  servants;  from  providtog  pay 
raises  of  2  percent  rather  3  percent 
next  year,  and  from  an  increase  in  the 
waiting  period  for  withln-grade  pay  in- 
creases for  the  Federal  work  force. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  whether  the 
Oovermnental  Affairs  Committee 
would  still  be  required  to  make  these 
benefit  cuts  tmder  the  revised  Chiles 
Democratic  budget 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Florida  specify  how  a  $700  mil- 
lion level  of  savings  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral employee  benefits  could  be 
achieved  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee? 

Mr.  CHILEaS.  The  committee  could 
elect  to  link  the  liunp  sum  retirement 
option  with  a  modification  in  the  3- 
year  rule— if  the  Finance  Committee 
agrees— and  meet  its  savings  assign- 
ment under  the  budget  resolution. 
Under  this  scenario  the  committee 
could  decide  to  provide  3  percent  pay 
raises  next  year  and  maintain  curreij^ 
law  with  respect  to  within-grade  pay 
increases.  Alternatively,  the  commit- 
tee could  elect  that  no  savings  be 
made  through  changes  in  the  retire- 
ment system  and  that  savings  could  be 
made  through  limiting  Federal  pay  in- 
creases. Of  course,  the  committee 
could  elect  savings  from  a  combination 
of  these  areas  or  could  achieve  savings 
from  another  policy  area  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  would  like  to  add  some 
clarifying  remarks  myself.  I  believe 
that  the  only  other  significant  policy 
area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  is 
the  Postal  Service.  While  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  broad 
Jurisdictional  oversight;  the  commit- 
tee's spending  accounts  are  quite  limit- 
ed under  the  budget  process. 

I  appreciate  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  requests 
from  myself,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Prtor— who 
chairs  the  Federal  Services.  Post 
Office,  and  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee—and other  Members  to  reduce  the 
level  of  budget  cuts  targeted  to  Feder- 
al employees.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  recog- 
nizes how  many  sacrifices  Federal 
workers  and  retirees  have  made  diuing 
the  past  several  years  for  Federal  defi- 
cit reduction. 

However,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  my 
view  the  revised  budget  plan  still  aslcs 


more  from  Federal  workers  than  is 
fair  or  equitable— given  past  deficit  re- 
duction plans.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  show  flexibility  in  the 
conference  with  the  House  on  this  par- 
ticular  matter. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  cannot  make  any  spe- 
cific commitments  regarding  confer- 
ence at  this  time.  However.  I  have 
never  seen  a  budget  conference  in 
which  some  of  the  numbers  did  not 
change  from  the  budget  resolutions 
passed  in  either  Chamber.  Moreover,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  committee- 
reported  budget  rejects  the  President's 
proposed  cuts  in  COLA's  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  and  proposed  increases  in 
premiiuQS  for  Federal  employee  and 
retiree  health  benefits.  The  modifica- 
tions to  the  budget  voted  on  today  in 
no  way  alter  the  assvunptions  that 
these  proposals  of  the  President's  are 
rejected.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  produce  a  budget  package  in 
conference  that  is  equitable  to  Federal 
workers  and  to  other  parties,  and  that 
at  the  same  time,  meets  our  need  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

VETOtANS'  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  support  the  budget  resolution 
which  is  before  us  now,  which  provides 
a  budget  that  carries  out  the  goal  of 
deficit  reduction  while  safeguarding 
essential  domestic  programs  and  main- 
taining our  defense  spending  at  an  ap- 
propriately strong  level.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Senate,  through 
this  budget  resolution,  can  keep  the 
promises  we  have  made  to  this  Na- 
tion's veterans,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
great  a  debt,  through  funding  of  those 
benefits  which  Congress  has  estab- 
lished for  them.  I  applaud  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
for  his  herculean  and  farsighted  ef- 
forts which  have  resulted  in  a  budget 
resolution  which  balances  many  com- 
peting national  and  regional  concerns 
in  a  manner  which  I  believe  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

The  budget  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee  contained  inad- 
equate levels  of  funding  for  veterans' 
programs.  Therefore,  I  joined  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  has  shown 
an  unyielding  commitment  in  his  sup- 
port of  veterans'  programs,  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MuRKOvtrsKil,  and 
with  my  fellow  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee members,  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  Arizona  [Mr. 
DECoNCim],  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  in  announcing  our  intention 


to  propose  an  amendment— which  was 
deficit  neutral  by  virture  of  an  offset 
based  on  raising  the  maximum  levels 
of  civil  monetary  penalties  and  crimi- 
nal fines— to  the  budget  resolution  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration critically  needed  funding 
which  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee had  recommended  in  our  February 
2  report  of  our  budget  views  and  esti- 
mates to  the  Budget  Committee. 

However,  along  with  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg and  other  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  have  worked 
with  Senator  Chiles  to  achieve  a 
budget  which  undertakes  deficit-re- 
duction efforts  in  a  manner  that  is  fair 
to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  consist- 
ent with  our  obligations  to  those  who 
have  served  and  made  such  great  sacri- 
fices to  keep  our  Nation  free  and 
strong.  Our  efforts  have  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  fimctlon  700,  Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Services,  levels  in  the  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1988  by  $0.1  bU- 
lion  in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays to  $28.0  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $27.4  billion  in  outlays. 

In  unrounded  numbers,  the  levels 
for  veterans'  programs  provided  in  the 
pending  version  of  the  resolution  are 
$356  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$641  in  outlays  above  the  President's 
budget  request  as  reestimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  These 
levels  are  $88  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $49  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1988— and  more  than  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $200 
million  in  outlays  over  the  4  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1991— above  the 
resolution  as  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

In  preparing  our  budget  recommen- 
dations, we  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  gave  great  weight  to  the 
urgent  need  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing in  order  to  reduce  the  towering 
Federal  deficits.  The  committee  ar- 
rived at  its  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions after  a  thorough  review  of  veter- 
ans' programs  and  extensive  efforts  to 
identify  areas  in  which  savings  and 
economies  could  be  achieved  consist- 
ent with  Congress'  continuing  commit- 
ment to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  survivors,  and 
particularly  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  recognizing  that  the 
costs  of  benefits  and  services  for  veter- 
ans is  truly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
wars  they  fought  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life. 

Although  the  Budget  Committee-re- 
ported resolution  fell  short  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  recommen- 
dations, I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  increases  in  the  budget  resolution 
now  before  us  will  be  available  to  help 
meet  the  funding  needs  in  three  key 
areas  where  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  cotild  have  been 
greatest— VA  health  care  programs, 
the     Veterans'     Job     Training     Act 


[VJTA]  Program,  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  veterans  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation  through  the  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device. 

First,  in  the  area  of  VA  health-care 
programs,  the  CBO  baseline  levels— 
which  the  Budget  Committee  basically 
mirrored  in  Its  initial  resolution— do 
not  provide  for  the  funding  necessary 
for  the  1,981  full-time-employee 
equivalents  [FTEE's]  needed  for  the 
activation  of  new  medical  care  facili- 
ties currently  under  construction  and 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  budget  resolution  as  Initially  re- 
ported also  failed  to  provide  badly 
needed  fimding  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties the  VA  Is  experiencing  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  medical- 
care  personnel  in  scarce  specialties.  In 
the  face  of  national  shortages  in  such 
health-care  professions  as  nursing, 
physical  therapy,  and  pharmacology, 
the  VA  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  pay  and  benefits  in  the  private 
sector.  Not  surprisingly,  it  has  had  a 
very  difficult  time  hiring  and  retaining 
these  health-care  professionals,  who 
are  essential  if  the  VA  is  to  provide 
the  quality  medical  care  which  our 
veterans  deserve. 

Thus,  to  help  enable  the  VA  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  health-care  per- 
sonnel needed  to  give  our  veterans  the 
high-quality  medical  care  they  de- 
serve, the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's budget  recommendations  includ- 
ed funding  for  the  VA's  use  of  existing 
authorities  the  meet  recruitment  and 
retention  needs  in  scarce  specialties 
and  for  new  initiatives  in  this  area.  In 
this  regard.  Senator  Murkowski  has 
introduced  S.  713,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  bonuses  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  registered 
nurses  by  the  VA,  and  I  will  soon  be 
introducing  legislation  to  otherwise 
enhance  the  VA's  ability  to  be  a  com- 
petitive employer  of  nurses  and  other 
health  professionals.  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  hearings  on  these  meas- 
ures are  scheduled  for  May  21. 

The  initial  budget  resolution  also 
failed  to  meet  other  VA  health-care 
needs.  Including  the  expansion  of  al- 
ternatives to  institutional  care  for  vet- 
erans, the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients, 
the  continuation  of  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  programs  as  well  as  half- 
way-house and  other  community- 
based  care  for  chronically  mentally  ill 
homeless  veterans,  an  Increase  in  VA 
domicUiary  care  for  homeless  veterans, 
an  increase  in  the  VA's  per  diem  pay- 
ments to  State  homes  for  extended 
care  for  eligible  veterans,  research  in 
AIDS  and  other  VA  high  priority 
areas,  and  the  construction  of  nursing 
home  projects  on  the  VA's  priority 
list.  Many  of  these  areas,  including  the 
VA's  needs  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  AIDS,  will  be  covered  in 
our  May  21  hearing  as  well. 


This  year,  the  Senate  has  twice 
passed— in  S.  477,  the  "Homeless  Vet- 
erans' Assistance  Act  of  1987",  and  in 
title  IX  of  H.R.  558,  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act"— provi- 
sions to  make  the  VJTA  Program 
more  accessible  to  homeless  veterans 
and  otherwise  to  Increase  VA  care  and 
services  for  homeless  veterans  and  to 
authorize  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions needed  to  sustain  the  VJTA  Pro- 
gram in  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  introduced  legislation, 
amendment  No.  160  to  S.  999,  to  au- 
thorize VJTA  appropriations  of  $60 
million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
April  30  and  it  is  scheduled  for 
markup  on  May  14. 

The  third  major  area  which  was 
Jeopardized  by  the  initial  budget  reso- 
lution was  disability  benefits  for  veter- 
ans exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
during  their  participation  in  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  weapons  tests  or  the 
American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki.  Many  of  these  veterans 
have  had  to  wait  over  40  years  while 
Congress  and  the  scientists  tried  to 
find  clear  answers  regarding  the  long- 
term  health  effects  of  low-level  ioniz- 
ing radiation  exposure  and  the  precise 
correlation  between  specific  levels  of 
radiation  exposure  and  the  increased 
risk  of  developing  particular  kinds  of 
cancer.  Indeed,  since  1978.  over  99  per- 
cent of  all  claims  for  VA  benefits  filed 
by  radiation-exposed  veterans  or  their 
survivors  have  been  denied,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  veterans 
suffer  from  radiogenic  cancers. 

Radiation-exposed  veterans  face  two 
key  obstacles  in  applying  for  VA  bene- 
fits: First,  the  impossibQlty  of  deter- 
mining, with  respect  to  a  given  veter- 
an, whether  his  disability  was  caused 
by  radiation  exposure  rather  than  by 
something  else,  and,  second,  the  likely 
imderestimates  by  the  Defense  Nucle- 
ar Agency  of  radiation  exposure  levels, 
on  which  the  VA  relies  in  adjudicating 
such  claims. 

I  believe  that  these  veterans  have 
waited  long  enough,  especially  given 
the  imlikelihood  of  any  scientific 
breakthroughs  in  this  area  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  They  deserve  more  eq- 
uitable consideration  than  they  have 
received  thus  far  from  the  existing  VA 
compensation  program. 

Accordingly,  I  have  legislation  intro- 
duced. S.  1002,  the  proposed  'Veter- 
ans' Radiation  Exposure  Disability 
Benefits  Act  of  1987,"  which  provides 
a  fair,  compassionate  and  scientifically 
appropriate  approach  to  the  concerns 
which  radiation-exposed  veterans  have 
been  waiting  resolution  of  for  over  40 
years.  Senator  Murkowski  also  has 
introduced  legislation,  S.  453,  in  this 
area.  Hearings  on  these  measures  are 
scheduled  for  June  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
amoimts  by  which  the  revised  Chiles 


budget  would  increase  the  levels  for 
function  700  are  not  necessarily,  in 
and  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  meet 
fully  the  needs  I  have  described.  How- 
ever, I  am  confident  that  ultimately 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  address 
these  needs  in  fair  measure. 

Thus,  I  note  that  in  the  entitlement 
area,  I  believe  we  will  have  enough 
fimding  cross-walked  to  our  committee 
to  enable  us  to  report  and  pass  the  ra- 
diation exposure  benefits  legislation 
that  I  have  noted.  As  to  other  fimding 
needs— for  VA  health-care  and  VJTA 
funding— I  will  be  seeking  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  for  those  pur- 
poses, and  my  belief  is  that  there  will 
be  adequate  crosswalk  allocations  in 
discretionary  spending  to  the  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  enable  that  subcom- 
mittee to  address  these  needs. 

This  will  be  particularly  so  if  the 
Senate  conferees  decide  to  move  very 
close  in  conference  to  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution  figure  for 
function  700  outlays,  which  is  higher 
than  the  level  in  the  pending  revised 
Chiles  budget. 

As  I  noted  earlier  this  evening,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  and  our  staffs  have  discussed 
this  outlay  situation,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  in  conference,  he  will  do 
what  is  right  for  veterans,  as  he 
always  has  and  as  he  has  already  done, 
most  specifically,  in  his  revised  budget. 
I  know  he  did  the  best  he  could  in 
agreeing  to  the  added  function  700 
funds  in  his  pending  revised  budget, 
and  I  know  he  will  do  even  better 
given  the  latitude  of  a  conference  situ- 
ation. He  knows  what  our  needs  are. 
and  I  was  greatly  reassured  by  his  ex- 
pression of  his  commitment  to  do 
what  he  could  to  meet  veterans'  needs 
in  that  context. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased,  as  an  advocate  in 
this  body  for  vetersms'  programs,  to 
commend  the  revised  Chiles  budget  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  approval. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  Senator  Chiles,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  for  incorporating 
the  essence  of  an  amendment  I  had 
proposed  to  offer  to  the  committee's 
reported  budget  resolution,  to  increase 
funcUng  for  veterans'  programs  in  his 
revised  budget  plan.  These  increases 
reflect  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans, despite  a  tight  fiscal  climate, 
and  address  the  concerns  I  have  ex- 
pressed about  the  funding  for  veter- 
ans' programs  in  the  budget. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  funding 
for  veterans'  needs  was  not  adequate 
in  the  Senate  budget  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution to  add  $360  million  over  the 
next  4  years  to  function  700  for  veter- 
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sns'  health  care,  for  veterans'  Job 
tralnJiis.  and  for  disability  payments 
for  veterans  exposed  to  radiation.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  CBANsroif  in 
particular  for  his  outstanding  help  in 
framing  this  amendment  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  the  veterans'  popula- 
tion. I  am  grateful  for  the  benefit  of 
hli  knowledge  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Brnator  Ckahstoit.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Committee,  Senator  Murkowski.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Senators  DcCoHcnn,  Mat- 
sxTHAO*.  Ohaham,  and  Rockbvllir,  all 
members  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. Joined  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  to  provide  for  $90 
million  to  be  divided  equally  among 
these  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
fiscal  year  1989.  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
fiscal  year  1991.  The  cost  of  the 
amendment  was  to  be  offset  by  in- 
creasing the  levels  of  various  civil 
monetary  penalties  and  fines  to  ac- 
count for  inflation. 

The  revised  Chiles  plan  adds  $88  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  function 
700  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $78  million  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  $82  million  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  for  a  total  of  $323  million 
for  veterans  programs.  These  fimds 
wHl  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing 
critical  veterans  needs  in  the  areas  of 
health  care.  Job  training,  and  disabil- 
ity pajrments  for  veterans  suffering 
from  radiation  induced  cancer. 

In  the  area  of  VA  health  care  pro- 
grams, this  funding  will  help  meet  the 
need  for  1,981  fuU-tlme-employee 
equivalents  [FTEIE]  for  the  activation 
of  new  medical  facilities  currently 
under  construction  and  scheduled  to 
come  on  line  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
President's  budget  would  have  im- 
posed an  overall  cut  of  5,661  FTEE  in 
staffing  for  existing  VA  facilities.  It 
will  also  help  the  VA  overcome  diffi- 
culties It  is  experiencing  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retefntlon  of  medical  care 
personnel  in  scarce  specialties.  This 
money  will  help  the  VA  attract  and 
retain  quality  health  care  personnel  to 
give  our  veterans  the  high  quality,  ex- 
perienced medical  care  they  deserve. 

This  money  wiU  also  be  spent  to 
meet  health  care  needs  that  would  not 
have  been  able  to  be  addressed  with 
the  funding  levels  in  the  original 
Senate  Budget  Resolution  reported 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
These  Include  the  expansion  of  alter- 
natives to  institutional  care  for  veter- 
ans, the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients, 
and  the  continuation  of  veterans'  drug 
and  alocAol  treatment  programs. 

Other  health  care  needs  that  can  be 
addressed  with  the  increased  funding 
include  the  need  for  halfway-houses 
and  other  community-based  care  for 
chronically  mentally  ill  homeless  vet- 
erans, and  increase  in  VA  domiciliary 
care  for  homeless  veterans,  and  in- 
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crease  in  the  VA's  per  diem  payments 
to  State  homes  for  extended  care  for 
eligible  veterans,  research  in  AIDS 
and  other  VA  high  priority  areas,  and 
the  construction  of  nursing  home  and 
other  projects  on  the  VA's  priority 
list. 

We  must  not  fall  to  provide  for  VA 
health  care  facilities  and  staffing  at  a 
time  when  veterans'  needs  for  VA  care 
are  growing  as  a  result  of  the  aging  of 
the  veteran  population.  As  these  veter- 
ans age,  they  require  progressively 
more  health  care.  They  will  not  only 
seek  medical  care  more  frequently, 
they  will  require  longer  stays  in  the 
hospital,  putting  a  strain  on  existing 
facilities.  The  aging  of  this  population 
also  brings  different  health  care 
needs,  requiring  experienced  staff 
with  the  most  up-to-date  knowledge, 
and  the  need  for  new  settings  in  which 
to  meet  medical  needs. 

We  miist  assure  that  when  our  veter- 
ans do  seek  care,  the  facilities  and  the 
staff  are  there  to  give  it  to  them.  We 
must  also  assure  that  that  care  is  the 
highest  quality,  most  accessible  care 
we  can  provide. 

Second,  the  additional  money  in  the 
Chiles  Budget  plan  will  help  to  contin- 
ue the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
[VJTA]  program  for  long-term  unem- 
ployed Vietnam-era  and  Korean-con- 
flict veterans,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1983.  This  program  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  way  to  train 
veterans  to  reenter  the  work  force 
with  new  or  upgraded  skills.  Without 
help  from  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
20,000  veterans  who  may  want  Job 
training  assistance  will  lose  this  oppor- 
timity  to  get  off  the  unemployment 
rolls.  We  owe  it  to  our  veterans  to  give 
them  the  help  they  need  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  third  major  area  of  need  which 
this  increased  funding  will  address  is 
the  need  to  provide  disability  benefits 
to  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
during  their  participation  in  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  weapons  tests  or  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 
Although  many  of  these  veterans 
suffer  from  radiogenic  cancers,  the  VA 
compensation  system  has  denied  over 
99  percent  of  claims  for  benefits  made 
by  radiation-exposed  veterans  since 
1978. 

These  veterans  deserve  more  equita- 
ble and  compassionate  consideration 
than  they  have  received  under  the  ex- 
isting VA  compensation  program  and 
by  reason  of  the  radiation  dose  esti- 
mates from  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  on  which  VA  claims  decisions 
are  based. 

I  commend  Senator  Chiles  for  his 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  veterans 
funding,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  plan.  I  am  pleased  that  an 
additional  $323  million  will  be  added 
to  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 


ArAntBUDOIT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  give  final  consideration  in  the 
Senate  to  what  is  always,  and  of  neces- 
sity, a  document  representing  a  great 
many  compromises.  As  a  result  the 
budget  resolution  rarely  represents 
the  ideal  allocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources for  any  Indlvidiial  Senator,  but 
an  acceptable  allocation  for  a  majority 
of  Senators.  Mr.  President,  this  budget 
resolution  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
So  despite  my  reservations  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  too  high  a  spending 
level  for  the  military  budget,  and  too 
low  a  level  for  some  of  my  domestic 
priorities,  I  believe  that  this— the 
Chiles— budget  resolution  does  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  consensus  among 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  therefore,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

While  this  budget  is  not  perfect,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  refreshing  change.  It 
begins  to  make  the  right  choices  on 
national  priorities.  After  years  of  ab- 
sorbing substantial  reductions,  this 
budget  reflects  the  public's  opinion 
that  the  time  for  cuts  in  crucial  do- 
mestic programs  is  over.  Important  do- 
mestic programs  are  level  funded  or,  in 
some  areas  even  increased. 

This  budget  also  makes  another  cru- 
cial statement.  It  says  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  the  business  of  reducing 
budget  deficits  and  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  defining  this  Nation's  security 
as  more  than  military  spending. 

Mr.  President,  compared  to  the 
budget  priorities  proposed  by  the 
President,  this  is  a  tremendous  im- 
provement and  much  more  closely  re- 
flects my  values  and  priorities  and 
those  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

Instead  of  submitting  a  responsible 
budget  with  priorities  reflecting  the 
needs  of  the  country  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  which  ignored  our 
f uture.  and  using  even  his  own  imreal- 
istic  optimistic  economic  assumptions 
failed  to  balance  the  budget  by  1901. 
And  as  Democrats  sought  to  frame  a 
more  realistic,  alternative  Senate  Re- 
publicans failed  to  participate  in  the 
process. 

Within  these  constraints,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  forged  ahead  to 
shape  a  budget  which  provided  for  a 
reasonable  combination  of  revenue  in- 
creases and  net  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. It  is  a  budget  without  smoke  and 
mirrors.  It  is  a  budget  that  eliminates 
red  ink  under  either  set  of  economic 
assimiptions  by  1991. 

The  difference  in  priorities  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 

While  the  President's  budget  would, 
compared  to  baseline,  reduce  outlays 
for  education  by  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  by  $29  billion  over  the  4 
years,  fiscal  years  1988  to  1991,  the 
Senate  budget  will  increase  outlays  by 
$300  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  by 
over  $2  billion  during  fiscal  years  1988 
to  1991. 


While  the  President's  budget  would, 
compared  to  the  baseline  reduce  out- 
lays for  health  services  and  research 
by  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  by 
$22  billion  over  4  years,  the  Senate 
budget  will  Increase  outlays  by  about 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  de- 
crease them  by  less  than  $2  billion 
over  the  4  years. 

While  both  budgets  would,  com- 
pared to  baseline,  increase  outlays  for 
critical  programs  in  science  and  tech- 
nology by  $500  million,  the  Senate 
budget  would  over  4  years  increase 
outlays  by  $8.3  billion  compared  to 
$5.5  biUlon  in  the  President's  budget. 

In  addition,  the  budget  resolution, 
for  the  fh^t  time.  expUcitly  ties  in- 
creases in  military  spending  to  in- 
creases in  taxes.  It  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  that  if  increased 
spending  for  defense  is  in  the  national 
interest,  then  increased  toxes  to  pay 
for  defense  are  also  in  the  national  in- 
terest. This  budget  reflects  America's 
opinion  that  if  we  need  more  money 
for  defense,  we  need  to  pay  for  it  now, 
rather  than  charge  It  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate 
Democrats,  after  making  some  diffi- 
cult choices,  voted  for  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable budget.  We  coiUd  have  avoided 
some  of  these  difficult  choices  if  we 
had  an  administration  committed  to  a 
full  employment  economy.  In  a  full 
employment  economy  we  would  have 
reached  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets  under  both  OMB  and  CBO 
economic  assumptions  without  in- 
creasing taxes  or  reducing  expendi- 
txu-es.  Instead,  we  have  an  administra- 
tion which,  unable  to  get  the  unem- 
ployment rate  below  6.5  percent, 
would  have  reduced  funds  for  educa- 
tion by  over  $4  billion.  Yet  funds  for 
education  provide  training  and  skills 
to  future  workers  who  would  find  it 
easier  to  obtain  gainful  full  time  em- 
ployment rather  than  linger  on  the 
imemployment  lines. 

I  support  the  increase  in  fimding  for 
education  which  provides  $2  billion  of 
additional  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1988  so  that  programs  such  as  the 
Pell  grants,  vocational  education,  child 
care  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped can  be  maintained  at  current 
levels  or  expanded. 

I  support  increased  funding  for 
health  research  including  prevention 
of  AIDS. 

I  support  continued  funding  of  pro- 
grams to  prevent  drug  abuse. 

I  have  reservations  about  some  as- 
pects of  the  budget  and  I  hope  that  ac- 
tions in  the  conference  will  mitigate 
my  concerns. 

I  hope  the  required  revenues,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  will  come 
from  greater  tax  compliance. 

I  hope,  and  I  understand,  that  the 
conference  committee  will  restore  full 
funding  to  CDBG  and  UDAG— two 
vital  programs  for  our  cities  particu- 


larly since  revenue  sharing  has  been 
eliminated. 

I  hope  that  the  comf  erence  commit- 
tee will  carefuUy  evaluate  competing 
arguments  about  what  is  needed  in  de- 
fense and  what  level  funding  means.  I 
have  great  reservations  about  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget.  In  particular,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  $7  billion 
restored  to  the  defense  budget  was 
necessary  even  when  explicitly  funded 
with  a  tax  increase.  But  outlays  have 
been  restored  to  the  CBO  baseline 
only  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Proposed  out- 
lays and  budget  authority  in  the 
Senate  budget  remain  below  the  CBO 
baseline  in  fiscal  years  1988  to  1991. 
This  suggests  that  we  will  be  taking  a 
careful  look  at  the  defense  build-up  in 
future  years  before  voting  to  increase 
defense  spending  above  current  levels. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  this 
budget  represents  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  reconciling  the  priorities  of 
Senators  representing  diverse  views.  In 
the  few  areas  where  I  believe  there  are 
some  shortcomings.  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  perfect  this 
budget  resolution. 


MAINTAIHING  THE  FEDKRAL  PARTinaiSHIP  WITH 

Oim  CITIES 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  address  one  aspect  of 
this  budget  plan— funding  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  nation  of 
interdependent  localities.  The  health 
of  our  cities  is  a  national  concern.  No 
State  or  nation  will  long  prosper  if  its 
cities  fall  into  disrepair  and  decay. 

The  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  is  one  of  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  Federal-local 
partnership  that  has  served  to  bring 
many  of  our  Nation's  cities  back  to 
life.  CDBG  funds  have  built  public  fa- 
cilities, rehabilitated  houses,  and  In- 
staUed  sewer  lines.  CDBG  funds  have 
supported  day  care  centers  \  for  oiu- 
children  and  senior  centers  for  our  el- 
derly. 

My  State  of  New  Jersey  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  local  officials,  between 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  can 
do.  Judicious  use  of  Federal  lu-ban  as- 
sistance funds  has  taken  the  boards 
off  the  windows  of  northern  New  Jer- 
sey's cities.  CDBG  funds  have  provid- 
ed the  low-  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dents of  many  of  New  Jersey's  cities 
with  decent  housing,  accessible  public 
facilities  and  necessary  public  services. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  presented  his 
budget  plan,  it  contained  a  30-percent 
cut  in  the  CDBG  Program.  I  objected 
to  this  cut,  pointing  out  that  our 
urban  programs  have  already  been 
deeply  cut  in  the  effort  to  reduce  an 
unacceptable  budget  deficit.  The  plan 
voted  on  by  the  Budget  Committee 
contained  a  25-percent  cut  in  the 
CDBG  Program.  I  voted  for  that  pack- 


age in  order  to  bring  a  budget  to  the 
floor  so  the  Senate  could  consider  it. 
At  the  time,  I  sUted  my  continuing 
objections  to  the  CDBO  cut  and  my 
intention  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  Senate  floor  if  necessary  to  rein- 
state those  funds. 

Since  the  Budget  Committee  took 
action,  I  have  spoken  several  times  to 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  about  this  matter. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  budget 
before  us  today  contains  not  a  30-per- 
cent cut,  not  a  25-percent  cut,  but  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  CDBG  funds. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  funding  held  at  fiscal  year  1987 
levels,  I  appreciate  the  chairman's  ef- 
forts in  this  regard.  It  is  my  hope  that 
further  reductions  In  the  cut  can  be 
made  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  fought  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor  for  our 
urban  programs  in  general  and  CDBG 
in  particular.  Last  year,  we  successful- 
ly overturned  the  deferrral  of  CDBO 
funds  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget.  We  stopped  the  proposed  re- 
scission of  CDAG  funds  and  the  pro- 
gram's termination. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  his  consideration  in  this  matter.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  our  cities,  to 
ensiire  that  the  Federal-local  partner- 
ship continues. 


ICDRKOWSKI-STEVntS  AMEWDMEHT  WO.  1»0 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
table  the  Murkowskl-Stevens  ameiul- 
ment,  not  because  I  do  not  recognize 
the  value  of  additional  spending  on 
veterans  health  care  programs,  but  be- 
cause the  way  in  which  the  amend- 
ment is  founded  would  take  money 
away  from  another  urgent  need  of  this 
country,  campaign  finance  reform.  As 
it  is  formulated,  the  Murkowskl-Ste- 
vens amendment  would  imdercut  from 
the  start  efforts  to  pass  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  this  year,  including 
public  financing.  All  of  us  stand  to 
benefit  from  reforming  our  electoral 
process,  and  we  would  not  be  perform- 
ing any  service  to  this  Nation's  veter- 
ans if  we  threw  up  a  roadblock  to  its 
passage  as  part  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1»3 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  to  table  the 
Grassley  amendment  even  though  I 
personally  believe  that  we  can  get 
along  with  a  somewhat  smaller  de- 
fense figure  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
ChUes  budget.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  had  to  produce  a 
budget  without  the  participation  of 
our  Republican  colleagues.  This  re- 
quired him  to  formulate  a  package 
which  would  attract  virtually  unani- 
mous Democratic  support  in  order  for 
there  to  be  any  budget  at  all.  and  that 
formulation  called  for  a  defense 
spending  level  of  zero  real  growth. 
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Looking  at  my  own  priorities  and  the 
votea  we  have  cast  this  evening,  I 
could  accept  a  somewhat  lower  de- 
fense figure  and  with  more  attention 
given  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, poor  and  elderly  than  is  provid- 
ed for  by  the  Chiles  package.  But  ev- 
eryone in  the  Nation,  including  mem- 
bers of  these  groups,  would  be  best 
served  by  moving  the  budget  process 
along  and  getting  on  with  the  business 
of  redudng  the  budget  deficit  in  an  eq- 
uitable and  req?onalble  manner.  Once 
the  Senate  acts,  the  next  step  is  the 
conference  with  the  House  where  it  is 
quite  possible  that  concerns  underly- 
ing several  of  the  amendments  offered 
tonight  could  be  given  additional  at- 
tentkKL 


■oiR  AMCTimEifT  no.  ia« 
Mr.  Prealdait,  I  generally  support 
moving  to  a  2-year  budget  cycle.  I 
think  It  is  necessary  if  the  Congress  Is 
to  adequately  perform  both  its  over- 
sight and  legislative  functions.  In  fact, 
only  yesterday  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  voted  to 
report  out  a  2-year  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

However,  it  is  Just  because  the  move 
to  a  3-year  budget  cycle  is  such  an  Im- 
pnrtant  step  In  reforming  the  congres- 
skmal  process  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  consider  this  issue  as 
almost  an  afterthought  on  the  budget 
resolution.  It  deserves  more  considered 
debate  and  a  fuller  record  on  the 
Senate  floor  than  the  Roth  amend- 
ment has  received  within  the  time  con- 
straints of  the  budget  resolution.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  will  vote  to  table 
the  Roth  amendment. 

CHARB  AimMIKin  KG.  •• 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
vote  to  table  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  additional  funding  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  people  who  benefit  from 
these  programs  are  among  those  most 
in  need  in  our  society.  But  I  must  bal- 
ance the  value  of  these  programs 
against  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
is  paid  for  through  an  additional  $2 
biUion  in  revenues  against  the  reality 
that  this  budget  resolution  is  already 
at  the  frontier  of  what  can  realistical- 
ly be  raised  in  revenues.  We,  thus,  risk 
through  this  amendment  raising  false 
hopes  among  this  Nation's  poor  and  el- 
derely.  The  best  approach  for  protect- 
ing their  health  needs  would  be  to 
pass  this  budget  resolution  now  and 
move  on  to  the  conference  with  the 
House.  At  that  time,  we  can  look  at 
the  revenue  numbers  that  a  House- 
Senate  compromise  would  call  for  and 
evaluate  again  the  resources  tliat  can 
be  directed  toward  this  Nation's  health 
needs. 

A  MIOeR  TO  SOILD  AMKRICA'S  STRENCTR 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  budget  resolution 
iat  fiscal  year  1988  that  is  before  us. 
The    budget    resolution    includes    a 


number  of  revisions  In  the  plan  that  I 
supported  in  the  Budget  Committee. 
Many  of  these  revisions  are  welcome. 
As  a  whole,  the  resolution  sets  us  on  a 
deficit  cutting  course  that  our  nation 
needs. 

While  the  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery has  entered  its  5th  year,  the  string 
will  soon  run  out  if  we  do  not  continue 
to  build  on  the  steps  we  took  last  year 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  deficit  is  sapping  our  strength. 
The  country's  appetite  for  debt  has 
forced  us  to  borrow  from  foreigners— 
the  same  ones  we  compete  with  for 
trade  in  world  markets.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  as  our  budget  deficit  has 
grown,  so  has  our  trade  deficit.  We 
have  lost  Jobs.  Factories  have  closed. 
And  wages  have  dropped. 

We  need  to  make  some  changes  and 
we  need  to  make  them  quickly.  The 
deficit  topped  $220  billion  last  year. 
Since  1980,  we've  added  over  $1  trillion 
to  the  national  debt. 

In  a  family's  budget,  the  fastest 
growing  exi>ense  may  be  basics  like 
food  or  clothing  for  growing  kids,  or  it 
could  be  for  future  needs,  like  tuition 
for  the  college-bound. 

But  for  America,  the  fastest  growing 
expense  is  not  Investment  in  our  coun- 
try's future.  It  is  Interest.  Interest  on 
borrowing.  Interest  on  what  we  spent 
yesterday. 

America  has  been  on  a  binge.  It  is 
time  for  the  cold  shower,  after  the  bad 
night  out.  America  has  to  wake  up  and 
it  has  to  shape  up. 

Our  future  depends  on  it.  Most  of 
all,  our  children's  future  demands  it. 

The  budget  before  us  wlU  help  shape 
up  America.  It  is  a  plan  to  trim  the  fat 
and  rebuild  the  muscle.  A  plan  that 
balances  the  budget  in  4  short  years, 
but  does  it  by  setting  the  priorities  for 
a  competitive  America.  They  are,  I 
might  add,  priorities  that  differ  from 
the  President's. 

The  Budget  Committee's  plan  cuts 
domestic  spending  over  $12.4  billion 
and  adds  $3.8  billion  in  new  initiative, 
for  a  net  saving  of  over  $8  billion.  Over 
4  years,  total  net  domestic  spending 
saving  would  top  $66  billion.  The 
budget  would  spare  defense  of  cuts 
below  inflation  in  fiscal  year  1988,  but 
only  If  the  President  agrees  to  sign  the 
legislation  necessary,  to  avoid  financ- 
ing the  Pentagon  with  more  borrowing 
and  larger  deficits. 

The  budget  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $37  billion  this  year,  producing  a 
deficit  of  $133.6  billion  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  eco- 
nomic asstmiptions,  and  a  deficit  of 
$107.8  billion  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  our  kids  face  an  un- 
certain future.  They  need  to  have  the 
best  in  education.  And  our  budget 
would  try  to  make  sure  they  do.  It 
boosts  budget  authority  for  education, 
training,  employment  and  social  serv- 
ices by  $1.7  billion.  We  would  also 


boost  funding  for  science  and  re- 
search. America's  economic  force  has 
been  its  brainpower.  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  enrich  that  asset. 

The  budget  would  preserve  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  partnerships  with 
local  governments.  The  reported  reso- 
lution would  have  cut  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Orant  by  25  percent. 
That  cut,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  re- 
duced to  10  percent.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  conference,  funding  will  be  restored 
in  full. 

The  budget  would  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams. I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  provide  $360  million  more 
in  assistance  and  services  to  our  veter- 
ans. I  am  pleased  that  the  revised  reso- 
lution before  us  adds  $323  million. 

The  budget  before  us  will  provide 
funding  to  protect  our  environment.  It 
rejects  the  President's  proposal  to 
slow  down  Superf und,  so  soon  after  we 
reauthorized  it.  It  will  fund  efforts  to 
fight  the  war  against  drugs.  It  will 
enable  reform  of  oiu-  welfare  system. 

Tes.  we  want  a  strong  defense.  And 
we  will  have  one.  But,  Pentagon 
spendlng's  gone  up  50  percent  since 
1980,  faster  than  discretionary  domes- 
tic spending.  Too  much  of  that  has 
spilled  out  the  top,  or  leaked  out  the 
sides  of  the  Pentagon  in  wasteful  pro- 
curement. The  Pentagon  has  lived  on 
a  credit  card,  and  the  American  public 
has  gotten  the  bill.  Pentagon  spending 
has  increased  the  deficit,  because  the 
administration  has  refused  to  pay  for 
the  spending  it  has  sought.  I  believe 
that  restraint  in  spending  for  the  Pen- 
tagon can  be  achieved  while  maintain- 
ing a  strong  defense.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred even  more  restraint  than  is  in 
this  budget.  However,  at  least  we  have 
taken  back  the  Pentagon's  credit  card. 

Mr.  President,  I  miist  say  that  I 
remain  disappointed,  however,  with 
the  level  of  funding  set  aside  for  trans- 
portation programs.  This  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  pressed  throughout  this 
process. 

We  reject  the  President's  proposed 
sale  of  Amtrak.  We  reject  his  proposed 
cuts  in  mass  transit.  The  level  we  have 
before  us  is  $500  million  above  the 
level  set  by  the  House.  That  is  the 
good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  it  is  still  $400 
million  below  the  baseline.  And  we 
need  to  do  more  than  just  hold  the 
line  if  we  are  to  upgrade  our  aviation 
system,  enhance  Coast  Guard  efforts 
to  stop  drugs,  and  maintain  invest- 
ment in  our  rails  and  roads  and  mass 
transit  systems. 

Our  economy  rides  on  our  transport 
system.  That  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy.  I  am  afraid  that  imless 
changes  are  made,  we  will  have  trou- 
ble meeting  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion needs,  within  the  assumptions, 
built  into  this  resolution. 


The  budget  plan  adds  revenue— like 
the  President's!  The  President  asked 
for  $18  billion  in  revenue,  some  from 
new  taxes,  some  from  so-cadled  user 
fees  and  some  from  one-time  sales  of 
Government  assets. 

Like  an  athlete  in  training  whose 
diet  needs  more  not  less  than  in  the 
off-seasons,  America  is  in  training  for 
some  tough  fights.  And  it  needs  the 
extra  nourishment,  some  revenues,  to 
build  its  muscle.  The  budget  requires 
the  Finance  Committee  to  report  out 
$18  billion  in  new  taxes. 

The  budget  before  us  makes  real  and 
permanent  cuts  in  the  deficit.  It  recog- 
nizes some  of  our  Nation's  priorities, 
to  educate  our  children,  to  enhance 
our  technological  base,  to  take  care  of 
the  needy,  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. And  it  takes  us  further  down 
the  road  toward  meeting  the  Nation's 
top  economic  priority:  the  reduction  of 
budget  deficits  that  have  sapped  too 
much  of  America's  economic  strength. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  has  demonstrated  leadership 
in  putting  this  budget  together.  He 
faced  a  difficult  task.  He  deserves  our 
respect. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  amended  Chiles 
budget. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  do  so:  in- 
adequate funding  of  defense,  as  huge 
$137  billion  tax  increase  over  4  years, 
this  minimal  effort  to  restrain  domes- 
tic spending,  and  its  failiire  to  meet 
our  legal  responsibility  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  to  reach  the  defi- 
cit target  of  $108  billion  in  1988. 

These  reasons  have  been  well  stated 
by  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Domenici  and  others. 

To  these  reasons,  I  would  add  an- 
other. The  Democratic  budget  will 
have  an  effect  on  Federal  workers  and 
retirees.  Not  only  will  these  Americans 
suffer  higher  taxes,  but  they  will  be 
forced  to  absorb  over  $19  billion  in 
budget  cuts  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  Democratic  budget  imfairly 
places  a  large  burden  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion on  the  Federal  civilian  workers 
and  retirees:  $1.8  billion  in  savings  in 
1988;  and  $19.1  billion  in  savings  over 
the  4  years  1988-91. 

That's  $15.1  billion  in  reconciled  sav- 
ings and  $4.3  billion  in  unreconciled  or 
assumed  savings  throughout  the 
budget. 

Most  of  the  reconciled  savings  in  the 
Democratic  budget  come  from  Federal 
civilian  worker  and  retiree  cuts.  On  av- 
erage, 34  percent  of  reconciled  savings 
are  Federal  worker  and  retiree  cuts. 
By  1991,  44  percent  of  the  cuts  come 
from  just  this  one  segment  of  the 
budget. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, with  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
worker  programs,  is  asked  to  achieve  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  cuts  in 
the  Democratic  budget.  The  commit- 


tee has  34  percent  of  the  reconciled 
cuts  in  this  budget,  but  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  Just  3  percent  of  Federal 
spending.  By  contrast,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  42  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings, and  jurisdiction  over  S3  percent 
of  spending. 

If  the  committee  seeks  cuts  in  areas 
other  than  pay— the  assumption  in  the 
Democratic  budget— all  of  the  Federal 
benefit  cuts  must  come  from  a  small 
handful  of  programs:  Federal  retire- 
ment, health  benefits,  and  postal  serv- 
ice. The  $710  million  reconciled  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1988  is  the  same 
amoimt  that  would  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  the  lump  sum  option  for 
new  retirees.  The  Democratic  budget 
has  now  changed  the  name  of  the 
lump  sum  cut  twice,  but  still  retains 
the  cuts. 

The  crudest  irony  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  would  cut  more  from 
Federal  worker  and  retiree  programs 
than  even  the  President  would  cut. 
The  President  proposed  cuts  of  $7.5 
billion  that  would  affect  Federal  bene- 
fits. The  Democratic  budget  would  ex- 
tract $15.1  billion  from  Federal  bene- 
fits over  the  same  4-year  period— twice 
as  much  as  the  President! 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
Democratic  budget  imfairly  places  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction  upon  the 
active  and  retired  Federal  community 
and  I  wUl  vote  "No." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  As  to  both  means  and 
ends,  I  believe  it  is  a  repudiation  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
6  years  toward  budgetary  discipline 
and  accountability.  The  whole  of  this 
resolution  Is  much  worse  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  With  it's  heavy  reliance  on 
a  $136  billion  tax  increase,  a  $55  bil- 
lion defense  cut  and  numerous  illusory 
savings  in  discretionary  programs,  this 
resolution  is  woefully  inadequate.  It  is 
a  return  to  the  tax  and  spend  policies 
of  the  past,  policies  which  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  coimtry  have  consistently 
and  emphatically  rejected. 

For  the  sake  of  perspective,  I  believe 
the  U.S.  Senate  mustered  two  acts  of 
budgetary  responsibility  during  the 
99th  Congress.  The  first  was  the 
budget  resolution  we  passed  on  May 
10,  1985,  in  which  49  of— and  the  Vice 
President  who  broke  the  tie— devel- 
oped a  plan  to  bring  the  deficit  down 
to  zero  by  1990.  We  phased  out  pro- 
grams, delayed  COLA's  and  increased 
revenue  to  provide  a  policy  for  elimi- 
nating the  deficit  in  5  years.  The 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  unfortunately  walked  away 
from  the  Senate  Republican  plan  and 
it  got  no  further.  But  it  is  a  model  of 
what  a  tough,  responsible  budget  looks 
like.  The  second  was  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  by  a  bipar- 
tisan majority  of  75  to  24  on  October 
9, 1985. 


With  the  leadership  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  f\ill  Senate  in  full 
agreement,  the  Senate  established  a 
binding— and  self-enforcing,  if  neces- 
sary—schedule to  eliminate  the  deficit 
by  1991.  It  was  not  a  policy,  but  a 
binding  process.  And  for  an  all  to  brief 
period,  we  altered  the  way  Congress 
did  the  budget.  Say  what  you  will 
about  prerogatives  and  procedures, 
but  last  year  we  had  the  slowest  rate 
of  growth  in  Federal  spending  since 
World  War  II,  and  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  leadership  party  was  up 
for  reelection. 

The  resolution  before  us  represents 
a  major  step  backward  as  a  matter  of 
both  process  and  policy.  The  75  votes 
that  were  there  to  establish  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  bill— 1985 
have  dwindled  to  only  46  in  1987.  We 
saw  that  last  Thursday  night  when 
the  Democrats'  majority  in  effect  re- 
pealed it  on  a  procedural  vote.  The 
precedent  of  the  Chiles  amendment, 
and  the  Chair's  subsequent  ruling 
thereon,  clearly  means  that  anytime 
the  Senate  wants  to  duck  the  hard 
choices  needed  to  keep  on  the  track 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  the  next  5 
years,  they  have  a  gaping  hole  to 
climb  through.  Regardless  of  subse- 
quent action  on  the  budget  contained 
in  this  resolution,  that  vote  si>elled  the 
end  of  GrsLmm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  I  believe  revenue  increases 
must  make  a  contribution  to  deficit  re- 
duction. But  only  if  it  leads  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  resolution  contem- 
plates raising  $136  billion  in  new  taxes 
over  4  years— for  what  worthy  goal?— 
just  to  get  us  only  $30  to  $40  billion 
dollars  behind  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  timetable.  Something  is  very, 
very  wrong  with  a  budget  that  vastly 
increases  the  Nation's  tax  bill  while 
losing  groimd  on  a  balanced  budget. 

1  am  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  will  be  charged  with  re- 
porting language  to  the  ftill  Senate  to 
raise  that  amount  of  revenue.  Where 
is  our  committee  likely  to  go?  Well  the 
Senate  told  us  this  afternoon,  by  a  90 
to  10  vote  that  we  should  not  touch 
corporate  or  individual  Income  tax 
rates  as  passed  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  last  year.  "That  means  we  will  need 
to  go  to  the  well  of  excise  taxes.  The 
crime  of  the  last  several  years  is  that 
for  all  the  high  talk  about  lower  rates 
and  tax  cuts,  we  are  actually  Just 
shifting  the  tax  burden  away  from 
income  taxes  to  regressive  excise  and 
pajrroll  taxes.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  for  loading  this  tax  bill 
on  working  people  and  middle  Amer- 
ica. Likewise,  I  will  oppose  any  gaso- 
line tax  or  oil  import  fee,  which  would 
deeply  hurt  the  struggling  economy  of 
rural  America.  I  cannot  predict  that 
the  outcome  will  be,  but  I  know  it  will 
be  a  difficult  package  for  the  Senate 
to  swallow. 
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The  haUmark  of  the  Reagan  revolu- 
tion was  that  the  American  people 
would  not  pay  more  for  a  less  effective 
government.  The  challenge  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation  has  been  to 
change  government  so  that  we  can  do 
better  for  less.  They  certainly  do  not 
expect  us  to  take  the  easy  way  out— by 
throwing  their  taxes  at  our  problems. 

This  is  not  Just  a  checkbook  exercise 
Mr.  President,  where  we  shuffle  the 
numbers  aroimd  to  make  them  add  up 
right  It  should  be  a  process  which 
gives  meaningful  policy  direction.  The 
resolution  before  us  increases  taxes, 
sells  off  assets,  cuts  defense,  freezes 
most  programs,  and  adds  a  layer  of 
padding  for  new  initiatives.  There  is 
no  mandate  for  a  changed  govern- 
ment, only  an  invitation  for  more  of 
the  same. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions before  they  vote  for  this  pack- 
age. How  will  the  Finance  Committee 
find  $3  billion  In  savings  in  Medicare 
providers  without  placing  greater 
stress  on  rural  hospitals?  How  will  the 
Finance  Committee  raise  the  $136  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  to  pay  for  the  Chiles 
Democratic  budget  without  overload- 
ing worldng  America?  How  can  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  save 
$L4  billion  in  farm  program  spending 
without  jilwh<"g  farm  income  and 
farmers?  How  will  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  explain  the  tremendous 
cut  in  readiness  programs  to  oiu*  mili- 
tary personnel?  Where  do  we  go  next 
year,  now  that  all  the  cheap,  easy  cuts 
have  been  made? 

Among  its  many  defects,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  legislates  a  grave 
generational  inequity.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote: 

The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
impoaes  is  of  such  conaequence  as  to  place  it 
among  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
enunent.  We  should  consider  ourselves  un- 
authorlKd  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 

Spending  mcmey  to  be  paid  by  posterity  is 
swindling  futurity  on  a  grand  scale. 

There  are  winners  and  losers  in  this 
budget.  But  the  failure  of  this  Demo- 
cratic budget  to  maintain  the  momen- 
tum toward  a  balanced  budget  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  next  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  who  are  being 
swindled  on  a  grand  scale.  Not  only 
does  this  budget  not  meet  their  needs 
today,  it  has  mortgaged  their  tomor- 
row. 

I  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Mr.  President.  It  tells  me  that 
almost  60  of  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
prove this  resolution.  It  tells  me  that 
the  President  will  have  a  lot  of  vetoing 
to  do  in  the  next  6  months.  And  it  tells 
me  that  we  now  have  three  budgets: 
Administration,  House,  and  Senate  all 
of  which  are  DOA. 

If  the  American  people  didn't  care  so 
much  about  this  matter,  I  would  be 


plenty  worried  at  this  point.  If  not 
today,  at  some  point  in  the  near 
future,  they  will  demand  a  budget 
policy  which  looks  to  the  futiu*. 
rather  than  rerunning  the  past.  They 
don't  much  care  which  party  did  it.  or 
what  process  was  used.  But  I  can 
assure  you.  their  revulsion  with  a  na- 
tional leadership  that  cannot  pay  its 
bills,  eventually  will  prevail,  as  it 
should.  Hopefully  it  won't  take  a 
budgetary  and  economic  catastrophy 
to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
evaluate  the  proposed  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  believe 
there  are  two  questions  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  First,  how  does  it 
assign  priorities  for  Federal  spending? 
And  second,  how  adequately  does  it 
address  the  problem  of  the  budget  def- 
icit? 

Reducing  the  deficit— while  protect- 
ing priority  programs— has  been  the 
single  greatest  domestic  challenge 
facing  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  past  several  years.  We 
cannot  hope  to  restore  American  com- 
petitiveness and  assure  that  there  will 
be  Jobs  for  oiu-  citizens  until  we  bring 
down  the  deficit  which  threatens  our 
economic  recovery  if  left  unchecked. 
During  the  last  Congress  we  met  this 
challenge,  and  after  making  some  dif- 
ficult budgetary  decisions,  we  set  the 
deficit  on  a  downward  path.  We  must 
not  turn  back. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Nation  faces 
other  challenges  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored—such as  providing  adequate 
health  care,  improving  our  education 
system,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  protecting  our  environment.  If  we 
fail  to  commit  sufficient  resources  in 
these  areas  today,  the  Nation  will  pay 
an  incalculable  price  in  the  years 
ahead. 

No  budget  proposal  could  completely 
satisfy  everyone's  goals.  The  proposal 
which  is  now  before  us.  as  revised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Chiles,  is  not  perfect.  I 
would  prefer  a  budget  resolution 
which  came  closer  to  meeting  the  goal 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law 
by  reducing  the  deficit  by  more  than 
$37  billion,  the  savings  envisioned  in 
this  proposal.  I  would  prefer  a  budget 
resolution  which  relied  more  upon  re- 
ductions in  spending  than  enhance- 
ment of  revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  bring- 
ing down  the  deficit  during  the  past  2 
years  has  taken  place  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  result  of  spending  cuts.  I 
believe  we  must  continue  to  exercise 
restraint  in  Federal  spending,  and 
avoid  waste  wherever  possible.  This 
budget  proposal  calls  for  $12  billion  in 
spending  reductions.  But  in  my  view. 
we  can  no  longer  achieve  deficit  reduc- 
tion solely  by  looldng  at  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget. 

I  remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
deficit— and  I  know  that  most  Rhode 


Islanders  share  this  concern.  But  as  I 
have  traveled  throughout  the  State.  I 
know  they  have  other  concerns,  which 
I  share.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  students  who  seek  grants  and 
loans  to  attend  college.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  needs  of  elderly  citi- 
zens who  require  health  care.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  who  require  ef- 
fective education  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. They  do  not  want  us  to  back 
away  from  programs  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution.  They  do  not  want  us 
to  back  away  from  community  devel- 
opment programs  which  provide  day 
care  and  other  services  in  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country. 

These  are  priority  programs  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  These  are 
programs  which  most  Americans  be- 
lieve should  be  protected.  The  budget 
proposal  now  before  us  would  provide 
revenues  both  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  fulfill  the  goals  on  our  national 
agenda. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  revised  pro- 
posal incorporates  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senators  Hollings  and 
Dantorth  to  restore  funding  for  edu- 
cation programs.  Ever  since  the  100th 
Congress  began,  we've  been  talking 
about  how  to  improve  American  com- 
petitiveness. No  single  factor  has  a 
greater  impact  on  our  future  as  a 
nation  than  the  quality  of  education 
we  give  our  children.  Our  amendment, 
which  is  now  included  in  this  proposal, 
will  provide  additional  funds  for  prior- 
ity education  programs  such  as  com- 
pensatory education  under  Chapter 
One,  Dropout  Prevention,  grants  for 
needy  college  students,  college  work 
study  programs,  the  TRIO  programs, 
and  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

For  the  past  4  months  I  have  served 
as  cochairman  for  the  congressional 
competitiveness  caucus.  Recently  we 
released  our  short-term  agenda— our 
list  of  concrete  steps  that  Congress 
can  take  to  restore  competitiveness. 
Along  with  our  recommendations,  we 
made  a  point  that  I  think  bears  re- 
peating: The  United  States  cannot 
have  a  world-class  economy  if  it  does 
not  have  world-class  schools. 

This  budget  proposal  protects  the  so- 
called  safety  net  programs  which  serve 
needy  Americans  and  provides  modest 
increases  for  priority  programs  such  as 
the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children's 
Nutrition  Program  [WICl.  Head  Start, 
and  worker  training  and  retraining 
programs.  It  provides  additional  fimd- 
ing  for  research  into  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  AIDS  and  other  dis- 
eases. It  restores  funds  for  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram which  the  Budget  Committee 
had  sought  to  reduce. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  spending  for  health  care  in 
this  proposal.  The  proposal  calls  for 


savings  in  the  Medicare  Program  of  $3 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  believe 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve  sav- 
ings of  this  magnitude  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  quality  of  health  care 
which  Medicare  beneficiaries  receive.  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  adequacy 
of  funding  in  this  proposal  for  the 
Medicaid  Program,  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  these  concerns  as  discussion  of 
the  budget  resolution  continues. 

This  proposal  is  not  the  ideal  blue- 
print for  Federal  spending  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  But  it  appears  to  be  the 
best  blueprint  we  have  before  us.  It 
will  enable  us  to  continue  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  uphold  our  commit- 
ment to  priority  programs,  and  for 
those  reasons  I  intend  to  support  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  voted  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority 
leader.  The  amendment  expressed  the 
opposition  of  the  Senate  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rates  included  in  last 
year's  tax  reform  bill.  I  voted  against 
this  amendment  and  had  planned  to 
speak  against  the  amendment  diu-ing 
the  floor  debate.  Unfortimately.  I  was 
unable  to  speak  at  that  time,  but  I 
would  now  like  to  explain  my  position 
for  the  record. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  minority 
leader's  amendment  is  whether  a  28- 
percent  tax  rate  for  the  most  wealthy 
Americans  must  be  held  sacrosanct 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  at  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  budget  defi- 
cits of  $134  billion.  My  answer  to  this 
question  is  no. 

Every  economist  who  has  testified 
before  Congress  in  the  last  several 
years  has  told  us  that  the  No.  1  domes- 
tic problem  facing  our  Nation  is  the 
budget  deficit.  I  agree  and  have  agreed 
for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  our  re- 
sponses to  the  major  economic  policy 
questions  this  Congress  is  faced  with 
are  being  dictated  by  immediate  politi- 
cal needs  rather  than  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  our  economic  situation.  I  don't 
believe  we  were  elected  to  gamble  with 
the  economic  future  of  this  coimtry. 
Rather,  we  are  here  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult choices  and  decisions  necessary  to 
get  us  back  on  track  toward  a  responsi- 
ble Federal  budget. 

I  believe  that  we  should  stick  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  targets. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
no  one— not  the  President,  not  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  not  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  not  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate— has  pro- 
posed a  budget  that  reaches  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
duction target  of  $108  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  disappointing  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
Joined  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  in  telling  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  we  are  simply  not  seri- 
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I  don't  like  taxes,  and  I  like  tax  in- 
creases even  less.  In  fact.  I  hate  tax  in- 
creases, and  I  would  love  to  cut  taxes 
below  their  current  levels.  But  the 
pieces  to  OIU-  deficit  reduction  puzzle 
don't  fit. 

I  don't  like  deficit  spending  any 
more  than  I  like  taxes.  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment.  I 
am  a  sponsor  of  the  line-item  veto. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  minority 
leader  was  whether  a  single  piece  of 
the  puzzle  is  to  be  totally  off  limits. 

We  all  Imow  that  we  must  make  in- 
terest payments  on  our  national  debt. 
Similarly,  no  one  is  advocating  a  modi- 
fication to  Social  Security  payments, 
and  there  is  virtually  no  wriggle  room 
to  reduce  our  current  level  of  spending 
on  defense.  These  three  items— inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  Social  Seciu-i- 
ty  and  defense— constitute  61  percent 
of  annual  Federal  spending.  Can  we 
take  all  of  these  items  off  the  table, 
rule  out  taxes,  and  solve  the  deficit? 
Of  course  not— it  can't  be  done. 

Low  tax  rates  are  wonderful.  Howev- 
er. I  am  unaware  of  any  public  policy 
or  principle  that  demands  a  28-percent 
tax  rate  for  individuals  with  incomes 
of  $500,000  and  more.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  other  taxpayers  earn- 
ing one-tenth  or  one-seventh  of  that 
amount  are  subject  to  a  tax  rate  of  33 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  mailing  any 
specific  proposal,  but  rather  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing sacrosanct  in  a  28-percent  tax  rate 
for  the  wealthiest  among  us  when  we 
are  facing  huge  deficits  and  when  we 
are  abandoning  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  procedures  we  adopted  only  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  support  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, not  because  it  is  an  ideal  budget, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  budget  that 
the  Senate  can  approve  at  this  time. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  budget 
does  not  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  for  fiscal  year  1988  of 
$108  billion  using  the  more  credible  as- 
siunptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  even  though  it  does,  at 
least,  meet  the  balanced  budget  target 
for  fiscal  year  1991  using  CBO  as- 
sumptions. However,  in  a  real  sense, 
this  missing  of  the  mark  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  not  the  faiQt  of  this  budget  res- 
olution, but  rather  is  due  in  consider- 
able part  to  the  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  that  last  year's 
tax  reform  bill  be  "revenue  neutral." 
Last  year,  in  opposing  that  tax  reform 
bill.  I  said  that  its  passage  would  make 
deficit  reductions  more  difficult.  By 
not  using  any  of  the  revenue  from 
loophole  closing  for  deficit  reduction 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  in 
effect,  limited  our  ability  to  achieve 
deficit  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Last  year's  revenue  neutral  tax  bill 


also  resulted  in  the  President  and  the 
Congress  resorting  to  measures  the  po- 
tential of  which  for  deficit  reduction 
was  less  certain  and  more  short  term. 
As  a  result,  the  "Jump  off  point"  for 
reducing  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1988  was  about  $20  billion  higher  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

So  the  failure  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion to  hit  the  Gramm-Rudman  target 
for  fiscal  year  1988  using  CBO  as- 
sumptions—although it  does  hit  the 
target  using  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  assimip- 
tions— is  not  a  reason  for  opposing  this 
budget  resolution.  The  die  had  already 
been  cast  before  people  even  started  to 
formulate  tills  budget  resolution.  For 
several  months,  we  have  known  that 
the  President's  budget  missed  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  for  fiscal  year 
1988  using  CBO  assumptions.  The 
Senate  is  now  forced  to  confront  the 
reality  that  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  of  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988  is  unattainable  in  a  fiscally  sound 
manner. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  week  have  resulted  in  a  better 
budget  plan  than  was  reported  out  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  spending 
levels  for  CDBG's  and  UDAG's  are 
still  below  a  freeze  level,  but  are  a  real 
improvement  from  the  25  and  10  per- 
cent cuts  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommended.  The  levels  for  de- 
fense and  for  health  and  education  are 
also  more  in  line  with  my  own  prior- 
ities. F\irther  improvements  may  be 
possible  in  the  conference  with  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  domestic  spend- 
ing is  still  restrained  by  a  net  of  about 
$9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  a  net 
of  almost  $70  billion  over  4  years.  On 
top  of  this  amoimt.  lower  deficits  will 
result  in  $30  billion  less  in  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt  over 
the  4-year  period. 

Some  have  argued  that  domestic 
spending  should  be  restrained  more 
and  defense  spending  restrained  less 
than  is  provided  for  by  this  budget. 
However,  before  they  press  that  claim 
they  should  consider  that  in  real 
terms— after  taking  into  account  infla- 
tion—spending for  domestic  discretion- 
ary spending  has  been  reduced  by  22 
percent  from  1980  through  1987  while 
at  the  same  time  that  real  spending 
for  defense  has  increased  by  45  per- 
cent. 

Others  have  suggested  that  this 
budget  relies  too  heavily  on  tax  in- 
creases for  deficit  reduction.  I  believe 
that  this  budget  resolution  does  noth- 
ing more  than  recognize  the  simple  re- 
ality that  if  programs  are  worth 
having,  then  it  is  worth  paying  for 
them  now  instead  of  sending  the  bill 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  resolution  rejects 
the  sale  of  loan  portfolios  as  a  way  of 
raising  revenues.  Although  such  sales 
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provide  quick  revenue  now,  they  wlU  subscribed  to  the  rigid  deficit  reduc-  ago.  early  man  was  learning  how  to 

actually  dig  us  into  a  deeper  hole  be-  tlon    targets    in    Oramm-Rudman,    I  use  stone  tools.  And  the  next  billion 

cause  we  wOl  not  be  receiving  the  re-  strongly  believe  that  we  must  bring  dollars  in  Federal  budget  deficits  will 

payment   of   those   loans   In   coming  the  deficits  down  if  we  are  to  continue  accrue  in  the  next  2  days! 

yean.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  to  grow  as  a  nation.  The  congressional  This  multibillion-dollar  deficit  prob- 

by  approving  a  sense  of  the  Senate  budget  before  us  calls  for  $37  billion  in  lem,  Mr.  President,  wiU  not  go  away 

resolution  which  seeks  to  rule  off  the  additional  deficit  reduction  measures  without      significant      congressional 

table  any  attempt  to  modify  the  tax  for   next   year— reducing   the   deficit  action.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 

rate  schedule  for  the  wealthiest  tax-  from  a  record  high  $221  billion  in  1986  gygjj  jj  ^^ie  Congress  adopts  severe  aus- 

payers  among  us  as  part  of  a  deficit  re-  to  $180  billion  in  1987  and  to  roughly  terlty  measures,  the  effects  of  these 

duction  package,  the  Senate,  at  least  $135  billion  In  1988. 1  believe  these  are  deficits  will  be  with  us  for  years  and 

for  the  moment,  has  gone  on  record  in  soUd  steps  in  the  right  direction-steps  ^^^  ^^  years  to  come.  Prom  1951  to 

favor  of  passing  up  the  opportunity  to  toward  lower  Federal  deficits  and  sus-  jg^g  „g^  interest  payments  on  the  na- 

reduce  the  deficit  more  equitably  and  ^alned^nomlc  re^venr.  ^^^^  ^ebt  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 

to  provide  some  tax  relief  to  mid<Ue-  Mr.  J^fn'.  ^jrtsh  I  were  to  a  pc^  j^  relatively  constant,  averaging  1.3 

income  taxpayers.  I  am  encouraged,  sition  to  urge  my  coUeagues  to  provide  .     .  .  nercent  of  GNP  Over  the  oast  4 

however,   by   the  statement   of   the  even  more  funding  for  vital  programs,  J^iJ '^I'Tt    tateSt    oa^entl    h^^^ 

chalnnan  of  the  Finance  Committee  such    as    education,    transportation.  ?^!f!L^%%  *?!!!!!..  ij  J^>v?n  ^f 

SatCT«i  though  he  supported  that  health  care,  health  research,  commu-  averaged  3  2  Percent  of  GNP.  Even  if 

sSSeJf  the  ^te  r^Stlon  today  nity  development,  and  environmental  '^Z^ft^^T^^^^TZZ^i 

he  recognizes  that  circumstances  could  protection  programs,  just  to  name  a  ^^*^  "  ^^^S-i  lltL  SST^ 

change.  few.  Unfortunately,  we  just  don't  have  Paymente  on  the  national  debt  wiU  dip 

The  bottom  line  after  all  is  said  and  the  money  to  do  everything  that  we  below  2.5  percent  of  GNP  in  the  fore- 
done  is  that  this  budget  represents  a  want  to  do.  though  I  hope  there  will  seeable  future. 

reordering  of  priorities  whose  time  has  be  some  Improvements  In  some  of  Mr.  President,  Is  this  massive  build- 
come.  Let  us  pass  this  budget  and  get  these  areas  after  the  budget  is  confer-  up  In  the  national  debt  bad  for  the 
on  with  the  work  of  trying  to  Imple-  enced  with  the  House.  How  have  we  country?  Of  course  it  Is.  Virtually  ev- 
ment  it.  gotten  into  this  terrible  dilemma.  Mr.  eryone   agrees   that   deficits   of   this 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  President?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  magnitude  hurt  the  economy,  through 
in  strong  support  of  the  budget  resolu-  that  a  table  prepared  last  year  by  the  slower  Investment,  slower  accumula- 
tion that  is  now  before  us.  It  Is  by  no  Congressional  Budget  Office  be  in-  tlon  of  U.S.  claims  against  other 
means  a  perfect  budget,  but  it  strikes  a  eluded  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  economies  and  increases  in  the  claims 
generally  fair  balance  between  spend-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  of  other  economies  on  the  United 
ing  and  revenues  and  between  defense  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  States.  Big  deficits  mortgage  our  coun- 
and  nondef ense  spending.  And  the  Record,  as  follows:  try  and  make  us  more  vulnerable  to 
congressional  budget  is  clearly  a  more  Effect  on  1986  deficit  of  policy  change*  outside  pressures, 
balanced  plan  than  the  budget  pro-  made  Hnce  I98l  The  trade  deficit  Is  tied  directly  to 
posed  by  the  President.  While  the  Bmums  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Because 
plan  before  us  does  have  some  flaws,  it  I98l  tax  cut.  offset  with  increases  ^^le  govenunent  finances  its  deficit  by 

Is  my  hope  and  anticipation  that  the    ^J?*^*}?!^'^ '^a?  borrowing,  the  dollars  foreigners  have 

House-Senate   conference   will    make  ^o^iS^^v^^^SSS/SSSS/SSS.'..      -84  spent   buying   our   notes   and   bonds 

further  improvements  to  the  budget  Effect  of  legislative  action  on  linter^  have  been  dollars  they  have  not  spent 

plan.                                                              est  costs 30  on    goods    and    services.    Enormous 

Even  though  this  budget  resolution  .^  »  ,  .                                         ~  budget  deficits  have  helped  dry  up  ex- 

ctmtains  significant   restraint  in  do-            Total  changes uo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^y  Americans 

mestic  spending,  priority  programs  are  Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  table  highlights  without  jobs. 

protected  and  new  initiatives  can  be  the  problem.  Congressional  action  on  ^  second  effect  of  our  large  deficits 
funded.  The  budget  provides  start-up  the  budget  over  the  past  6  years  is  a  ^^  yy^n  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
funding  for  catastrophic  health  insur-  major  cause  of  oiu-  deficit  problems,  dollar  which  has  made  our  products 
ance  and  welfare  reform  as  weU  as  in-  We  sizeably  cut  taxes  In  1981  but  we  ^^^  Expensive  in  foreign  markets  and 
creased  funding  for  key  pro^jams.  In-  have  not  sgnificantly  cut  Federal  has  helped  foreign  products  undercut 
eluding  environmental  protection,  edu-  spendMg.  AU  we  have  done  over  the  American  products  here  at  home, 
cation,  research,  and  expanded  health  past  few  years  Is  shift  an  increasing  rp|,-,,_j,  .yT.  „.,,,.  .,  ^^.^  dollar  is 
care  for  poor  famiUes  to  reduce  infant  share  of  Federal  spending  from  domes-  ^„„JJf„  h«™^  wif h«.,t  f,,r+h«.  hl^H^it 
mortality.  I  am  particularly  pleased  tic  programs  to  defense  and  to  interest  5°SS?  ^^^tl^  ettortethe  c^t  of 
that  the  budget  contains  an  additional  on  the  growing  public  debt.  f^Jo  ^^u^"  "hVi  kI  \!Li,»J:  w» J«t 
$2  billion  for  education  programs.  The  fact  Is  that  the  national  debt  iJ^/iS^h.Jt  i^f.5??ot«  «^^v 
which  represents  weU  over  5  percent  will  triple  over  the  decade  of  the  ™tes.  The  budget  deficit  acts  as  a  tax 
real  growth  above  and  beyond  infla-  1980's.  It  is  simply  too  late  to  signifi-  °"  ^^^^  goods,  and  the  losers  are 
tion  for  these  key  programs.  I  hope  cantiy  stop  the  build-up  in  the  nation-  workers  In  trade  sensitive  mdustries. 
both  or  at  least  one  of  my  Initiatives  al  debt-the  genie.  Mr.  President.  Is  services,  aiid  commodities.  UntU  we 
for  gifted  and  talented  children  or  for  out  of  the  bottle.  Even  though  domes-  reduce  deficits,  our  economy  will  con- 
assistance  to  high  school  students  in  tic  spending  programs  have  been  cut  ^Inue  to  remain  vuhierable  to  outside 
need  of  basic  skills  can  be  funded  back  by  nearly  $100  billion,  an  addi-  pressures, 
within  these  budget  limits.  tional  $800  bUlIon  has  been  added  to  Mr.  President.  In  1981  I  voted  for  a 

This  year,  we  faced  the  duel  chal-  the  debt  over  the  past  4  years  and  an  budget  that  made  significant  cuts  In 

lenge  of  reducing  the  Federal  deficits  additional  half  trUlion  will  be  added  in  domestic  spending,  and  I  would  have 

and  adequately  funding  priority  pro-  the  next  few  years.  been  prepared  to  vote  for  a  reasonable 

grams.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  under  Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  I  am  tax  cut.  Unfortunately,  my  viewpoint 

the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  talking  about  incomprehensively  large  on  taxes  did  not  prevail  and  I  could 

Budget  Committee,  this  budget  resolu-  numbers.  A  billion  of  anything  Is  hard  not  vote  for  the  bill  that  was  enacted, 

tion  accomplishes  both  goals.  to  Imagine!  A  billion  seconds  ago,  this  Our  action  adopting  the  President's 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  strong  con-  country  was  stIU  reeling  from  the  ef-  tax  cut  bankrupted  our  economy.  It 

sensus  that  deficits  must  be  signifi-  fects  of  the  Korean  war.  A  billion  min-  was  irresponsible  then  and  it  makes  no 

cantiy  reduced.  While  I  have  never  utes  ago  was  15  AJD.  A  billion  hours  better  sense  today. 
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The  bad  decisions  made  in  the  early 
part  of  this  decade  paved  the  way  for 
the  current  deficits.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  simply  not  enough  to  point  a 
finger  at  past  irresponsible  decisions 
and  let  It  go  at  that.  We  cannot  undo 
the  bad  decisions  of  the  past.  We,  as 
Senators,  have  a  responsibility  to  lead, 
given  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 
There  are  painful  choices  made  In  this 
budget  resolution  before  us— higher 
taxes  and  lower  domestic  and  defense 
spending.  But  this  budget  resolution 
sets  the  right  direction  for  the  coun- 
try—declining deficits  which.  In  the 
long  run.  will  lead  to  higher  growth.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  his  masterful  job  of  maneuvering  a 
budget  resolution,  first  through  the 
Budget  Committee  and  now  through 
the  Senate  floor.  He  has  gotten  here, 
despite  the  refusal  of  many  Senate  Re- 
publicans and  of  the  President  himself 
to  participate  in  the  process.  And  yet 
he  has  succeeded  in  advancing  a  plan 
which  makes  the  tough  decisions  that 
are  needed  to  put  us  on  a  steady  track 
toward  real  and  meaningful  deficit  re- 
ductions for  fiscal  year  1988  and  over 
the  next  4  years.  I  support  this  plan 
even  with  its  shortcomings  because  I 
believe  that  the  future  strength  of  our 
national  economy  depends  on  this 
kind  of  steady  reduction  of  massive 
Federal  deficits. 

This  budget  resolution  is  notable  for 
its  emphasis  on  strengthening  pro- 
grams that  will  help  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  gives  priority  to  edu- 
cation science  and  teclinology.  job 
training  and  trade  promotion  in  order 
to  bring  down  our  trade  deficits  and 
improve  our  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets  and  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  global  economy.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  chairman 
has  agreed  to  increase  overall  funding 
for  education  programs  by  $2.2  billion. 
These  funds  are  very  important  for 
meeting  the  increased  national  need 
for  programs  like  chapter  I.  which 
serve  disadvantaged  students,  for 
handicapped  education  and  drop  out 
prevention  programs,  and  for  the  vari- 
ous financial  aid  programs  that  serve 
college  and  graduate  students.  The 
futiu%  of  ovir  economy  depends  on  a 
well-educated  work  force.  We  must 
continue  to  support  and  improve  pro- 
grams which  encourage  all  of  our 
young  people  to  reach  their  fullest  po- 
tential. 

This  budget  also  accommodates  im- 
portant new  initiatives  to  begin  to 
solve  growing  national  problems.  This 
budget  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram to  help  individuals,  and  especial- 
ly seniors,  who  are  faced  with  exorbi- 
tant medical  expenses  as  the  result  of 
a  severe  illness.   It  provides  for  in- 


creased fimding  to  fight  infant  mortal- 
ity, to  Improve  maternal  and  child 
health  care  programs,  and  to  increase 
funding  for  the  highly  successful  WIC 
Program  which  provides  food  for  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  children. 
This  budget  also  provides  funding  to 
reduce  the  burden  placed  on  senior 
citizens  who  are  currently  forced  to 
use  up  their  life  savings  and  sell  their 
assets  when  their  spouses  are  confined 
to  nursing  homes  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Medicaid.  The  budget  faces  the 
AIDS  crisis  head  on  by  providing  fund- 
ing for  accelerated  research  while 
maintaining  fimding  for  other  impor- 
tant biomedical  research.  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond to  these  kinds  of  emerging  na- 
tional problems  and  believe  this 
budget  does  so  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

There  are  aspects  of  this  budget 
which  I  do  not  support.  As  I  discussed 
with  the  chairman  earlier.  I  appreciate 
his  efforts  to  reduce  cuts  to  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grants 
[CDBG]  and  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants  [UDAG]  programs. 
However,  I  believe  these  programs 
have  already  borne  more  than  their 
share  of  cuts  over  the  last  6  years.  It  Is 
short-sighted  to  reduce  assistance  to 
struggling  urban  communities  any  fur- 
ther and  I  plan  to  work  In  conference 
to  achieve  a  full  restoration  of  these 
programs.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  assumption  that  $3  billion  in  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  through  changes 
in  the  Medicare  Program.  I  question 
whether  this  saving  could  be  achieved 
without  causing  hardship  for  benef lei- 
sures of  the  program  or  without  dam- 
aging the  quality  of  health  care. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this 
budget  resolution  takes  the  kind  of 
bold,  responsible  action  that  Is  needed 
to  make  real  deficit  reductions  while 
restoring  a  balance  to  our  Federal 
spending  priorities.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  vote  for  this  budget  resolution  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
vote  en  bloc  on  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

One,  the  Chiles  amendment  No.  174, 
as  amended,  to  the  Instructions  con- 
tained in  the  motion  to  recommit;  and 
Two,  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  and  the  motion,  en  bloc. 

The  amendment  and  the  motion 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 


Without  objection,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  93  be  considered  as 
having  been  amended  by  striking  all 
after  the  resolving  clause,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  language  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49,  as 
reported  back  pursuant  to  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  by  both  sides? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  sielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  93, 
as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  56. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  97  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConctni 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Bosch  wttz 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Gam 

Oramm 

Oraadey 


Exon 

Pord 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkln 

Heflln 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunac* 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mlkulski 

NAYS— 42 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kasaebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

MurfcowsU 


hUtcheU 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stafford 

Stennls 
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NOTVOTINO-a 


Oon 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  No.  93).  m  amended  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  reaolvlng  clause 
andlnaert: 

Tbat  the  Congre«  hereby  detenninea  and 
declares  that  the  ooocurrent  reaoluUon  on 
the  budget  for  fiacal  year  1988  Is  established 
and  the  apwvriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  yean  1989.  1990.  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

MAznnnf  mncrr  AMOUiris 

Sk.  X  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
sectkm  MKi)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiacal 
year  has  been  exceeded;  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  Presidoit  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  based;  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiacal  year  1988:  $932,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $995,400,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1990:  $1,067,300,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1991:  $1,150,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,039,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,075,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,100,900,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1991:  $1,127,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $80,200,000,000. 

FIscsl  year  1990:  $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  -$23,800,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  In 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  Informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, shall  be  considered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally consistent  with  the  other  amounts  tuid 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiacal  year  1988:  $920,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $988,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,077,700,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1991:  $1,174,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlajrs  are  as  follows: 

Fiacal  year  1988:  $1,054,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,093,900,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1990:  $1,134,000,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1991:  $1,172,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $105,500,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1990:  $56,300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1991:  -$2,700,000,000. 
BScoioainixD  lkvkls  akd  AMOTnris 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  imder  section  301(i)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1987.  October  1,  1988.  October  1. 
1989.  and  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $680,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $726,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $790,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $863,800,000,000. 
and  the  amotmts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $20,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $26,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $26,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $35,800,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for  Federal   Insiu-ance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $919,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $959,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $983,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,031,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $849,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $878,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $904,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $928,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $151,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $114,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $64,900,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,804,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,983,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,115,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $231,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $218,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $179,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $131,500,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1987,  October  1,  1988,  October 
1.  1989.  and  October  1.  1990.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,000,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,600,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $150,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $165,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giuixantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  Fiscal  year  1988: 

(I)  New  budget  authority, 
$289,000,000,000. 

(II)  Outlays,  $283,600,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(v>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(i)  New  budget  authority, 

$294,800,000,000. 

(11)  Outlays.  $288,000,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(v)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(I)  New  budget  authority, 
$297,900,000,000. 

(II)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(v)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(I)  New  budget  authority, 
$301,100,000,000. 

(II)  Outlays,  $296,000,000,000. 

(ill)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(iv)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(V)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(B)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  the  appropriate  levels  for 
function  050  (National  Defense)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  $301,500,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $290,600,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $307,300,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $295,000,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  $310,400,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $299,000,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $313,600,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $303,000,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1991;  and  all  appro- 
priate budget  aggregates  shall  be  adjusted 


in  a  manner  mathematically  consistent  with 
such  modifications. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ctun- 
mitments.  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $93,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $97,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gu^^rantee  com- 
mitments, $94,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,900,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.$0. 

(■)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, |0. 

(9)  Community   and  Regional   Develop- 
ment (460): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  sectrndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gniarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1300.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $45,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $44,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $48,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $48,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $51,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $51,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $56,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $55,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $80,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $99,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $111,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$168,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $130,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$181,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$215,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $151,700,000,000. 

(C)  New^Urect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $33,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $9,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)   General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,700,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$150,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $150,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$155,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipte 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$38,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  14.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SXNATX  COMMITRES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,200,000,000  in  contributions, 

$1,630,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,630,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  contributions,  $1,823,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,823,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$3,015,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,015,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $2,305,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,305,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loM  tball  report  (1)  cbanges  In  laws  within 
tti  Jurladiotlon  which  itroTlde  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  MCtlon  401(cH2XC)  of 
the  CancraHfcmal  Budget  and  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suffldent  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  In  lawi  within  its  Jurladlcticm  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foOowK  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  «0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banfclng. 
HotMlng.  and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  MKcXSXC)  of  the  Congreaslonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outli^  (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  (0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdoice.  and  Tranqxntation  shall  report  (1) 
cbanges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  q>endtng  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juriadictifm  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thoeof,  as  follows: 
1664.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$636,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$54,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$51,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$54,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$53,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $54,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$53,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f )  The  Soiate  CtHnmittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion whidi  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $170,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $170,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $330,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $330,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1089.  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1901. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  wltiiin  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the   Congressional 


Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  q>ending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  <3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$198,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$198,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $199,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$199,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  wlilch  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,941,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,510,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,658,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,867,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1900;  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1091. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues,  in 
addition  to  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(2),  as  follows:  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$7,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
402(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,211,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,216,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $5,146,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,615,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  with  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cH2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  ImcKiundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $80,000,0<M)  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 


year  1988,  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $32,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  -$2,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Hotras  coiaiimis 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws  wittiin  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congreaslonal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $1,630,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,630,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  In  contributions,  $1,823,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,823,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$3,015,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,015,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $2,305,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,305,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  In  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  fi- 
nance suid  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  ss  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 


outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provides  spending  authority 
other  than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2XC) 
of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $911,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$900,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $913,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,007,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $924,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $3,906,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $359,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,856,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $362,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,961,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $363,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,062,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566.000,0<M)  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  outlays, 
(2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $170,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $170,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  $320,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $320,000,000  in  budget  authority 


and  $320,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(s)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  Ite  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $710,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,601,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,049,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1091. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$32,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  -$2,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(uXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion wliich  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $3,941,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,510,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,658,000,000  to 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,867,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues as  foUows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988,    $23,500,000,000   in   fiscal    year 

1989,  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  witliin 
Its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues, in  addition  to  amounts  specified  in 
subsection  (2),  as  follows:  $7,000,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

FUNDIHG  POR  DEFENSE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision In  this  resolution,  no  Increase  in  the 
levels  for  function  050  (National  Defense) 
above  those  in  section  3(cXlMA)  of  this  res- 
olution shall  be  effective  urUess— 
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(Da  reconciliation  bill  pursuant  to  ■ectlon 
4  of  this  resolution  is  enacted: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  changes  in  law  re- 
ported pursuant  to  sections  4(hX3)  and 
4(uX3)  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  pro- 
vide that  such  changes  in  law  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  the  Coomilttees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives report  legislation  appropriating 
the  full  amount  of  the  levels  for  function 
050  (National  Defense)  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

DETERlCIHATIOIf S  OP  WHETHEB  MAXIXUII 
DEPICTT  AJtOUHT  IS  EXCEXDEB 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  vrith  respect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assxmiptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  wiUch  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  iMLsed. 

DKnCTT  HZDUCnON  AOCOUITT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  puirpoaes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bX4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant  to 
sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation— 

(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hK2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  deposited, 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation, 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited in  such  account  would  be  iised  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4<hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
would  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20(X)1  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 

SALE  OP  GOVERKlfKNT  ASSETS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
emmental  buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  be  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays— 
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(1>  for  puipoaea  of  detennlnlnc,  in  accord- 
anee  with  mcUodb  301(1)  and  311(a)  of  the 
ClmiTfi Innal  Budtet  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  aa  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Kmersency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  mayinnim  def- 
icit amount  for  a  flacal  year  haa  been  ex- 

(3)  for  purpoaea  of  other  points  of  order 
under  aectlon  311  of  the  Congreaalonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1374: 

(3)  for  purpoaea  of  reconciliation  under 
aeetian  310  of  the  Oongreaalonal  Btidget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1074;  or 

(4)  for  purpoaea  of  allocatlona  and  points 
of  order  under  aectlon  303  of  the  Congrea- 
aional  Budget  and  Impoundment  C(mtrol 
Act  of  1074. 

(c)  It  la  the  amae  of  the  Congreaa  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  aell 
aaaeta  to  non-govemmental  buyers  in  the 
fbDowing  amounta:  $0. 

or    UGISLAnOR    kV- 

nMrktitmn  or  cotXAni 


8k.  0.  When  leglslatkm  authoriiea  the 
United  Statea  Government  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  guaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
aDowa  repayment  with  new  Government 
guaranteed  loans— 

(1)  for  purpoaea  of  rec(»ciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Oxitrol  Act  of  1974.  the  con- 
tilbutians  from  such  prepayment  shall  be 
sewed  as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlaya,  and 

(2)  for  purpoaes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  such  Act,  the 
cmtributlms  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unassigned  to  ccxnmitten. 

USiaVK  PUMS  POK  TBK  WKLPAaX  UPORlt 
DflTIATlVB 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  In 
section  3  of  this  resolution,  it  is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989.  1990.  and  1991  would  be  aUocated  to 
the  apinopriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea  and  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  the  child  care  and  Job  training  initiative 
when  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, make  funds  available  for  such  inltia- 
thre. 

(bXlXA)  The  amounts  available  for  allo- 
c^ion  tmder  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $130,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  3110,000.000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fimding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  of  outUys. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
chUd  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  wotild  not 
exceed  $180,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $180,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $730,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $870,000,000  of  outlays. 

OKA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subeection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $240,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $320,000,000  of  outlays. 


(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $780,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $750,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amoimts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $990,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,0(K>,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  In  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

RKSBRVC  rXJVD  FOR  THX  MKDICAItX 
CATASTROrmC  HXALTH  IHSURAKCK  nnTIATIVX 

Sic.  11.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991  would  be  allocated  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  the  medicare  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance initiative,  and  the  aggregates  for  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989, 1990,  and  1991  in  sections  2 
and  3  of  this  resolution  would  l>e  adjusted 
accordingly,  when— 

(1)  legislation  has  been  reported  that  will, 
if  enacted,  ensure  that  any  legislation  pro- 
viding for  any  such  additional  funding  will 
not  increase  the  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  above  the  levels 
set  forth  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, make  ftmds  available  for  such  initia- 
Uve. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  altered  by  amounts  not 
to  exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  re- 
vised functional  levels  and  aggregates  to 
carry  out  this  section,  would  be  deemed  to 
have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions, fimctional  levels,  and  aggregates 
would  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of 
such  Act  as  allocations,  fimctional  levels, 
and  aggregates  contained  in  this  resolution, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  such 
Houses  would  report  rcA^ised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

MEDICARK  SA vinos 

Sec.  12.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  INCOME  TAX  RATES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Findings.- The  Senate  finds— 


(1)  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988  was  en- 
acted only  after  nearly  two  years  of  congres- 
sional study  and  deliberation. 

(2)  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  tax 
reform  has  been  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  special  tax  benefits  in  order  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers,  and 

(3)  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  Con- 
gress to  hold  to  its  promise  to  reduce  tax 
rates  in  return  for  elimination  of  special  tax 
benefits,  rather  than  to  use  tax  reform  as  a 
disguised  effort  to  raise  taxes. 

(b)  Skhbx  op  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  revenue  levels  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  achieved  by  either  raising  or 
delaying  the  individual  or  corporate  income 
tax  rates  provided  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 

RX7RAL  HOSPITALS  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  enacting  any  legislation  that 
amends  the  Medicare  Program  to  reconcile 
Its  expenditures  with  those  required  under  a 
congressional  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  sub- 
sequent years,  there  should  be  taken  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  rural  hospitals 
which  are  not  currently  taken  into  account 
imder  the  Medicare  hospital  prospective 
payment  system. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989. 1990.  and  1991". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
re<x>nsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  CHn^ES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  and  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  apiMint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motions  are  agreed 
to. 

[The  following  pr(Keedings  occurred 
after  nddnight.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late  but  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
in  commendation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  and  our 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  think  aU  in  the 
Senate  understand  very  well  that  this 
has  been  a  long,  difficult,  and  chal- 
lenging effort  that  I  think  has  ex- 
pressed the  best  Judgment  of  the 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
We  have  a  variety  of  different  views 
and  priorities  among  those  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  the  majority 
this  evening.  I  think  the  Senate  inajor- 


ity  leader  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of 
leadership  and  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed what  statesmanship  in  this  body  is 
all  about.  I  commend  both  of  them.  I 
know  this  is  the  feeling  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  many  of  them  would 
be  here.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
here  at  this  late  hour  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes the  great  sense  of  admiration,  re- 
spect, appreciation  and  support  for 
this  outstanding  Job.  I  for  one  express 
my  appreciation,  conunendation,  and 
admiration  for  the  services  they  have 
provided  on  this  issue  to.  most  of  all, 
the  millions  of  American  people  who 
depend  upon  constructive  and  respon- 
sible leadership  in  this  area  and  whose 
lives  wiU  be  affected  by  this  outcome. 
It  really  is  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment and  both  of  them  deserve  well- 
deserved  thanks. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  respect  and  grati- 
tude toward  Senator  (Whiles,  our  disti- 
guished  Budget  Committee  chairman, 
for  the  outstanding  leadership  he  has 
provided  to  obtain  the  Senate's  sup- 
port for  a  budget  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  He  has  spent  untold  hours  labor- 
ing through  the  difficult  and  often 
tense  process  of  creating  a  consensus 
on  a  budget  that  will  both  make  a  sig- 
nificant dent  in  the  Federal  deficit 
and  meet  the  piressing  priorities  of  our 
Nation.  As  the  strong  vote  for  the  re- 
vised budget  plan  indicates.  Senator 
Chiles  has  truly  succeeded  in  crafting 
a  constructive  approach  that  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  also  (X>mmend  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd,  for  his 
tremendous  leadership  in  this  first 
and  crucial  phase  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. I  have  looked  to  him  in  particular 
for  his  insight  and  analysis  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  budget  since  we 
both  have  the  honor  of  representing 
West  Virginia  in  the  Senate.  We  agree 
on  the  merits  of  the  new  Chiles  plan 
because  it  addresses  the  needs  of  our 
State.  And  while  looking  out  for  West 
Virginia's  concerns,  the  majority 
leader  has  carefully  and  persuasively 
worked  with  all  Senators  to  buUd  the 
consensus  required  to  pass  a  budget 
plan  that  makes  sense  for  the  entire 
country. 

I  believe  Senator  Bthd  has  demon- 
strated in  the  past  weeks  precisely 
why  his  Democratic  colleagues  chose 
him  as  their  leader.  Today,  we  have 
acted  with  the  forcefulness  and  unity 
that  are  essential  to  moving  this  coim- 
try  forward.  I  personally  am  very 
grateful  to  Senator  Byrd.  His  leader- 
ship in  this  budget  pr(x;ess  exemplifies 
the  dedication  and  service  he  provides 
every  day  to  the  American  people. 

When  I  reviewed  the  new  Chiles 
plan,  I  assessed  it  in  terms  of  the  tests 
which  I  believe  the  Federal  budget 


should  meet.  Based  on  that  examina- 
tion, I  voted  for  this  plan  earlier 
today. 

First,  I  considered  its  impact  on 
West  Virginia.  My  State  is  still  feeling 
the  pain  of  imfalr  and  unbalanced 
budget  cuts  made  each  year  since  the 
Reagan  administration  began.  The 
Chiles  plan  for  1988,  however,  pro- 
vides for  most  of  the  community  and 
economic  development  programs 
which  are  crucial  to  creating  and 
maintaining  Jobs  in  West  Virginia.  I 
agreed  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  a  25  percent  cut  in  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grant,  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  was  unacceptable.  I  am 
grateful  that  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
most  of  these  funds  and  ensuring  that 
level  fimding  will  be  provided  for 
other  programs  which  foster  economic 
^growth  in  our  communities. 

The  new  Chiles  plan  also  recognizes 
the  special  needs  of  elderly,  low- 
in(»me  Americ^ins,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  population  who  are  less 
fortunate.  For  example,  additional 
funds  are  earmarked  for  critical 
health  programs  such  as  Medicaid,  for 
initiatives  to  address  the  growing 
number  of  poor  children,  and  for  a 
new  aid  package  for  the  homeless. 

A  second  approach  I  took  to  analyz- 
ing the  Chiles  budget  was  to  ask 
whether  it  will  make  key  investments 
in  this  coimtry's  competitiveness. 
Again,  this  budget  plan  meets  the  test. 
For  example,  under  the  revised  Chiles 
plan,  a  major  initiative  will  be  possible 
to  provide  additional  education  and  re- 
training to  our  "displaced  workers,"  so 
that  they  can  obtain  Jobs  that  enable 
them  to  contribute  their  productivity 
and  experience  once  again  to  the  coun- 
try's e<x)nomy. 

In  my  view,  education  ranks  among 
the  most  important  investments  we 
make  in  our  future.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  certain  responsibilities 
that  cannot  be  shirked,  such  as  provid- 
ing special  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
children  through  programs  like  Chap- 
ter One  and  Upward  Bound.  But  as 
the  Chiles  plan  recognizes,  new  efforts 
must  also  be  made  in  science,  math, 
foreign  languages,  and  other  fields 
that  are  directly  linked  to  America's 
competitiveness.  Almost  $2  billion  is 
provided  in  the  Chiles  plan  to  supple- 
ment existing  programs  and  begin  sev- 
eral programs  which  are  likely  to  be 
enacted  by  Congress  this  year.  By  in- 
cluding this  level  of  fimding  for  educa- 
tion coupled  with  increases  slated  for 
basic  research,  science,  and  a  number 
of  related  areas,  this  budget  is  future- 
oriented  and  procompetitiveness. 

My  last  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  budget  plan  lives  up  to  our  com- 
mitment to  reducing  the  deficit.  Since 
I  arrived  in  the  Senate,  I  have  seen  po- 
litical will  and  leadership  finally 
emerge  to  tackle  this  enormous  prob- 
lem. The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  reduction  process  is  underway. 


and  takes  another  important  step  for- 
ward through  the  Chiles  plan.  By 
spreading  the  burden  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  calling  for  additional  revenue 
where  needed,  this  budget  is  fiscally 
responsible  and  souncL 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  the  majority  leader,  and 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  played  a 
role  in  this  important  effort.  This 
budget  plan  is  a  good  starting  point. 
There  are  still  gaps  and  problems  that 
must  be  addressed,  but  we  have  the 
time  in  the  days  ahead  and  through 
the  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  the  budget  even 
better.  I  am  encouraged  by  today's 
vote  on  the  Chiles  plan,  and  pledge  to 
help  reach  a  final  agreement  on  a 
budget  for  1988  which  serves  the 
American  people  constructively  and 
fairly. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Joined  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
voting  for  final  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Chiles  II  budget  resolution. 

While  I  preferred  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  Senate  budget 
resolution  submitted  by  the  chairman, 
the  Chiles  II  budget  makes  many  im- 
provements. 

The  revised  budget  resolution  re- 
stores fimds  for  important  education 
programs,  as  well  as  (immunity  devel- 
opment block  grants  and  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants.  The  Chiles  U 
budget  also  restores  some  of  the  more 
than  $3  billion  in  cuts  in  Medicare 
contained  in  the  original  budget  reso- 
lution. This  Medicare  provision  is  an 
improvement,  but  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  Chiles  U  budget  also  increases 
support  for  veterans  programs  by  $500 
million  over  current  levels— a  $100  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  original  budget 
resolution  and  a  $400  million  improve- 
ment over  the  President's  budget. 

While  I  voted  for  the  Chiles  n 
budget  so  that  the  Senate  can  get  on 
with  its  business,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  do  not  support  its  higher 
defense  and  revenue  levels.  The  Chiles 
II  budget  would  increase  defense 
spending  by  $7  billion  over  the  origi- 
nal Senate  budget,  but  only  if  the 
President  approves  additional  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  increase.  If  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  more  taxes  to  fi- 
nance higher  defense  spending,  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  let  him  find  the 
extra  money  for  the  Pentagon  from  vi- 
tally needed  domestic  programs  like 
Medicare  and  education. 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  to  cut  defense 
spending  in  the  Chiles  II  budget  by  $6 
billion  over  3  years,  and  to  cut  the 
taxes  in  the  budget  by  $6  billion.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Grassley  amendment 
failed. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  President 
will  go  along  with  this  "pay  for  de- 
fense" plan,  despite  the  dire  warnings 
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by  SeereUry  Weinberger,  who  seems 
to  beUeve  the  defense  budget  should 
grow  by  leaps  mnd  bounds  regardless 
of  the  deficit  or  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my. I  do  not  believe  higher  defense 
levels  are  necessary  or  warranted.  But, 
in  the  unlikely  event  the  Preaidait  did 
opt  to  raise  defense  levels  by  $7  billion 
and  pay  for  it  with  some  new  taxes, 
the  Chiles  II  budget  resolution  would 
bring  total  revenue  increases  to  125.5 
billion. 

The  $11.3  billion  revenue  flgure  in 
the  wiginal  Senate  budget  resolution 
was  Justifiable,  but  frankly,  I  am  very 
wary  about  the  higher  revenues  in  the 
Chiles  n  budget.  The  budget  does  not 
qieclfy  where  these  revenues  will 
come  frcHU,  and  leaves  it  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  find  the  new 
sources.  That  is  why  Joined  89  other 
Senators  in  voting  for  Senator  Dole's 
resolution  in  opposition  to  raising 
inccnne  tax  rates  to  finance  these  reve- 
nue increases. 

The  Chiles  n  budget  sends  a  clear 
message  to  the  President:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  days  when  you  could  finance 
massive  defense  increases  by  running 
up  the  deficit  are  over. 

If  the  President  wants  to  increase 
defense  spending  above  the  original 
Senate  budget  resolution,  he  must 
first  sign  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
which  wiU  raise  the  necessary  reve- 
nues. That  reconciliation  bill  will  also 
provide  revenues  to  finance  much 
needed  improvements  in  health,  edu- 
cation, and  other  important  programs. 
In  other  words,  if  the  President  wants 
to  increase  defense  spending,  he  is  fi- 
nally going  to  have  to  approve  funds 
for  important  domestic  programs.  If 
he  is  imwUling  to  sign  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  with  the  additional  revenues 
for  domestic  as  weU  as  defense  pro- 
grams, he  cannot  have  the  extra  $7 
billion  for  defense. 

This  Chiles  II  budget  resolution  is 
not  the  perfect  budget.  There  are  as- 
pects I  would  change  if  I  could.  I  cer- 
tainly would  want  to  do  more  to  sus- 
tain programs,  like  Medicare,  cata- 
strophic health  insitfance,  education, 
rural  health,  and  certain  agriculture 
programs.  But,  this  is  a  time  of  tight 
budgets,  and  we  cannot  do  everything 
that  we  would  like.  Restraint  is  neces- 
sary everjrwhere.  But,  this  budget  is  at 
least  honest  about  defense  spending 
being  linked  to  some  revenue  in- 
creases, and  stops  the  long  trend  by 
the  administration  of  financing 
growth  in  defense  spending  through 
cutbacks  in  social  and  human  services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  my 
colleague.  Senator  DoMXinci.  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is,  in  a  closely  divided 
Senate,  to  put  a  budget  together.  I  do 
not  share  the  view  of  some  on  the 
final  result,  but  I  do  share  the  appre- 
ciation for  a  Job  well  done,  with  the 
majority  leader's  outstanding  leader- 


ship, forging  consensus  on  his  side, 
and  with  the  equally  outstanding  con- 
tribution by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Chiucs,  and  I  would  also 
say  on  our  side,  the  good  work  of  Sen- 
ator Chilb'  friend.  Pre  DoMsmci. 
They  have  worked  together  over  the 
years.  They  have  differences  but  they 
are  good  friends  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  all  come  together.  I  think  I 
speak  for  all  Members  on  this  side, 
maybe  not  on  the  product  but  on  the 
way  it  was  done,  how  it  was  done  and 
the  players  who  did  it. 

We  extend  our  congratulations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  Idnd  words. 
We  certainly  had  his  assistance  as  we 
tried  to  set  up  the  process  and  we  ap- 
preciate that.  He  did  help  accommo- 
date us  so  that  the  Senate  could  move 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  we  appreciate 
that.  I  certainly  appreciate  his  kind  re- 
marlu. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  was  of  great  assistance  to  us  as  we 
worked  through  this,  and  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
RocKETELLER.  f  or  his  kind  remarks  and 
his  assistance,  and  actually  to  all  of 
our  Democratic  colleagues  who  worked 
together.  Each  gave  up  something  so 
that  we  could  have  some  kind  of  unity 
on  this  budget. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  made 
some  very  kind  remarlcs  about  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  my  very 
close  friend  and  those  remarks  mean 
very  much  to  me.  he  having  served  for 
6  years  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  for 
his  assistance.  We  could  not  have 
passed  this  budget  tonight,  and  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  had  the  Demo- 
cratic unity  that  we  had.  and  I  do  not 
think  the  process  would  have  moved 
to  where  it  is  today— I  Icnow  it  would 
not— but  for  his  dedicated  leadership 
and  his  worthwhile  advice  and  the  re- 
spect that  the  caucus  holds  for  him. 
that  all  Democrats  hold  for  him  and 
the  position  of  trust  that  he  carries 
with  Democrats.  It  was  certainly  my 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  him  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President.  4  months  ago  yester- 
day, the  President  submitted  his 
budget  to  Congress.  These  have  been 
gruelling  months  for  all  of  us.  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Throughout  that  entire  time,  we 
have  been  exceptionally  fortimate  to 
have  the  help  of  a  talented,  dedicated 
staff  who  has  given  up  weekends,  holi- 
days, evenings,  and  any  semblance  of  a 
personal  social  calendar  to  play  a  key 
role  in  the  development  of  this  budget. 
Their  hard  work  and  fine  analytical 
sldlls  have  given  us  the  statistical 
facts,  historical  data,  and  relevant  in- 
formation which  we  used  as  the  back- 


ground for  the  key  decisions  made  by 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  Alan 
Cohen,  as  assistant  director  of  the 
budget  committee  staff,  for  his  tireless 
worlc  He  played  a  key  role  in  assem- 
bling and  comparing  the  options  put 
before  oiu-  committee,  and  Just  as  he 
can  be  proud  of  his  efforts,  the  com- 
mittee also  extends  its  appreciation 
for  a  Job  well  done.  Jeff  Colman,  the 
Junior  analyst  for  budget  priorities  is 
as  candid  as  he  is  conscientious.  Con- 
fronted with  mountains  of  material  to 
be  aniJyzed,  he  has  done  his  work 
with  a  clarity  and  level  of  intelligence 
that  puts  a  sharp  point  on  each  con- 
clusion. 

Doug  Olin.  the  committee's  assistant 
director  for  budget  systems,  nursed 
the  committee  through  the  early  days 
of  its  experience  with  a  new  computer 
system.  And  while  he  made  sense  of 
this  new  technology  for  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  he  also  supervised  the  produc- 
tion of  all  committee  dociunents.  and 
managed  to  monitor  appropriations 
activities,  as  well.  In  his  spare  time,  he 
exposed  the  vast  problems  in  the 
Moscow  Embassy. 

John  Hilley.  is  the  assistant  director 
for  economics,  trade,  and  finance.  He 
regiilarly  provided  the  committee  with 
analysis  of  the  larger  world  forces  in 
which  our  economy  operates,  and  ap- 
praisals of  the  key  budget  areas  in 
which  investments  were  essential.  His 
work  has  been,  and  remains,  outstand- 
ing. 

Kate  SparlES.  the  committee's  junior 
economist,  comes  to  the  committee  via 
Oxford.  In  the  few  short  months  she's 
been  with  us,  she  has  already  demon- 
strated a  serious  grasp  of  the  underly- 
ing economics  and  a  professional  ap- 
proach to  the  trade  and  international 
issues  with  which  she  deals.  Her  bal- 
anced and  thorough  analysis  of  com- 
petitiveness issues  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  girders  of  this  budget. 

Perhaps  no  other  member  of  the 
staff  was  as  deeply  into  the  actual 
numbers  within  the  subject  as  Susan 
Nelson,  our  nonpartisan  chief  of 
budget  review.  The  work  is  demand- 
ing, time  consiuning,  and  requires  pre- 
cision. A  change  in  one  element  of  the 
budget  inevitably  means  changes 
throughout  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
Keeping  track  of  the  numbers  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  process.  Sue  Nelson  did 
all  this  with  the  highest  level  of  skill 
and  precision— and  still  managed  to 
have  a  new  son,  John  Travis,  at  just 
about  the  same  time  the  committee 
was  giving  birth  to  the  budget. 

We  were  just  as  fortunate  to  have 
Wendy  Counihan  as  the  junior  analyst 
for  budget  review.  She  brought  a  level 
of  expertise  and  commitment  to  the 
process  that  kept  her  here  through  a 
number  of  Sun  rises.  And  Laiwa 
O'Shea  worked  those  same  hours,  pro- 
ducing  the  charts,   and   graphs  and 


tables  to  make  visual  sense  of  the  com- 
plex statistics  within  the  budget  docu- 
ments. 

Barbara  Chow  Is  the  group  leader 
for  the  physical  resources  and  general 
government  division  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  She  is  a  gifted,  consum- 
mate professional  who  demands  thor- 
ough and  precise  worlL  She  has  always 
been  willing  to  commit  the  time  and 
great  skill  essential  to  excellence,  and 
her  work  product  shows  it. 

Haft  Faulkner  is  our  analyst  for  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  general 
purpose  fiscal  assistance.  Throughout 
her  years  as  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  she  has  brought  great 
ability  and  top  analytical  skills  to  an 
area  of  the  budget  which  means  so 
much  to  our  domestic  defense.  She  is 
highly  regarded  among  Senate  staffs 
for  her  thorough  grasp  of  the  issues 
and  her  exacting  work. 

Dave  Williams,  a  new  comer  to  the 
staff,  faced  the  baptism  of  fire  as  he 
assumed  the  role  of  analyst  for 
energy,  environment,  and  natural  re- 
sources. He  proved  himself  early,  and 
his  work  has  been  of  the  highest  call- 

Each  of  these  people  in  the  group 
headed  by  Barbara  Chow  were  assisted 
by  Tricia  Smith  who  brought  with  her 
a  ready  and  sweeping  grasp  of  the 
issues  with  which  she  dealt,  not  to 
mention  a  deep  reservoir  of  patience. 

Doug  Cook  is  the  committee'  group 
leader  for  national  security.  Through- 
out his  years  of  service  he  has  proven 
time  and  again  his  abiding  belief  in  a 
strong  national  defense.  He  has  been 
conscientious,  persistent,  and  left  no 
stones  unturned  in  his  continuing  pur- 
suit of  the  best  possible  staff  mastery 
of  this  key  area.  My  thanks  to  him 
and  to  Randy  DeValk,  the  jimior  ana- 
Ijrst  for  national  defense  who  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  the  same  industry 
and  diligence.  Ann  Durgin.  a  Presiden- 
tial Management  Intern  has  invested 
as  much  time  and  brought  equal 
amounts  of  skill  to  her  work  aiding 
the  national  security  division.  Maggie 
Taylor,  the  staff  assistant  for  national 
security  has  brought  devotion  and 
ability  to  her  assignments,  and  both 
Maggie  and  Ann  deserve  our  thanks. 

Bill  Dauster.  the  committee's  chief 
coimsel  and  assistant  coimsel.  Mark 
Logan  are  two  more  of  the  gifted  new- 
comers to  the  committee  staff.  Bill  is 
self-effacing.  But  his  modesty  can't 
conceal  his  ability.  He  managed  to 
help  guide  his  and  our  first  budget 
through  the  arcane  procedural  com- 
plexities while  working  with  other 
Senate  committees  to  screen  Senate 
bills  for  Budget  Act  points  of  order. 

As  an  attorney  myself.  I  want  to 
extent  my  sincere  compliments  to 
both  these  young  men  for  the  pains- 
taking work  they've  done  in  actually 
shaping  the  complicated  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  budiget  resolution.  It  is  an 
area   which    demands    thoroughness. 


logic,  and  a  mastery  of  procedure.  Bill 
Dauster  and  Mark  Logan  have  done 
their  work  with  distinction,  and  they 
have  the  gratitude  of  the  committee's 
membership. 

Susan  Latham,  the  staff  assistant  to 
the  legal  division,  has  proven  to  be  a 
tower  of  strength.  She  brings  analyti- 
cal gifts  to  her  work,  and  has  earned 
the  confidence  of  all  staff  members 
for  her  grasp  of  the  issues  as  weU  as  a 
flair  for  the  mysteries  of  the  computer 
programs  at  the  core  of  the  operation. 
I  i4>preciate  all  she  has  done. 

Kathy  Deignan  is  the  group  leader 
for  the  hiunan  resources  division.  She 
has  demonstrated  her  commitment 
and  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly in  this  country  through  untiring 
effort.  Kathy  is  weU-known  and  widely 
respected  throughout  the  professional 
community,  and— perhaps  more  impor- 
tant— among  senior  citizens  for  the 
depth  of  her  learning  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  belief  in  the  best  possible  service 
to  those  who  have  given  so  much  to 
the  Nation  in  the  past. 

Kim  Wallace,  the  committee's  ana- 
lyst for  education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services  has  the  gift 
of  tight  reasoning  and  cranplete  com- 
mitment to  the  best  education  pro- 
grams possible.  He  is  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  oljserver  of  evolving  educa- 
tion policy,  and  an  activist  for  all 
those  in  search  of  fresh  opportimity 
both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  Job. 
Both  Kim  and  Kathy  have  profited 
from  the  work  of  staff  assistant. 
Vanessa  Palmer.  Regardless  of  the  as- 
signment, she  has  maintained  good 
hiunor.  devoted  the  same  long  hours 
and  expressed  the  same  firm  commit- 
ment to  work  well  done  on  behalf  of 
the  new  generation  of  workers  in  this 
country. 

Jim  Carr.  the  group  leader  for  tax 
policy,  credit  and  housing,  is  among 
the  most  disciplined,  hard  working 
people  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  mas- 
tered the  curves  and  twists  of  policy 
by  mastering  each  point  of  detail. 
People  never  hesitate  to  come  to  him 
with  questions.  Imowing  they  will 
come  away  with  thoughtful  options 
and  clearer  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory behind  those  options. 

Jim  has  been  aided  this  year  by 
Steve  Homburg,  who  assumed  the 
duties  of  analyst  for  transportation 
and  commimity  and  regional  develop- 
ment. Steve  joined  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  Senate's  development  of  the  high- 
way/transit bill,  and  worked  closely 
with  the  Senate  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  help  produce  a  fiscally  soiuid 
bilL  Steve  is  a  young  man  who  has 
burned  away  lamps  of  midnight  oil. 
The  effort  has  produced  results,  and 
he  has  earned  the  respect  of  staff 
people  across  Capitol  Hill  for  his  hard 
work  and  attention  to  detail. 

Dennis  Beal  is  the  press  secretary 
for  the  Budget  Committee.  His  advice 
and  counsel  over  the  years  have  been 
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both  wise  and  innovative.  He  is  well  re- 
spected among  his  colleagues  and  as 
warmly  regarded  for  his  dedicated 
commimity  service  in  Maryland  as  he 
is  for  his  public  service  in  Washington. 
Rich  Rasmussen.  has  been  with  the 
committee  only  a  few  months.  But  in 
that  time,  he  has  brought  creativity 
and  energy  to  his  work,  and  doing  so, 
has  made  a  solid  contribution  to  better 
public  understanding  of  the  budget 
process.  Francine  Nelson,  in  the  few 
months  she  has  bem  with  us.  has 
brought  a  gift  for  organization  and 
order  to  the  commimications  section. 
She  has  made  it  her  personal  motto 
that  no  deadlines  are  missed,  and  her 
insight  and  hard  woiii  make  sure  the 
work  is  done  right. 

Jim  Stasny  is  the  committee's  chief 
writer.  Prom  the  most  technical  mate- 
rial to  the  shortest  siunmary.  he  un- 
failingly finds  exactly  the  right  words 
to  fit  the  situation  and  turns  dark 
glass  to  clear  windows.  He  has  the  gift 
for  quick  work  and  precise  language, 
and  is  a  valued  and  senior  member  of 
the  budget  committee  staff. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  Tom  Foxwell.  our  director 
of  publications  and  to  Buck  White  and 
Alexander  Green.  These  men  are  the 
forces  behind  the  timely  publication 
and  distribution  of  all  formal  commit- 
tee docxunents.  It  is  essential  to  the 
committee's  work  that  our  hearings 
and  reports  are  available  quickly  and 
correctly,  and  that  woi*  could  not  be 
done  without  Tom.  BucIe.  and  Alexan- 
der. 

Anne  Willis,  our  chief  clerk,  "runs 
the  store."  with  the  coimtless  demands 
of  the  Senators  and  staff.  It  is  her  job 
to  make  sure  that  the  committee  is 
well-supplied  with  all  the  resources  we 
need  to  operate.  She's  the  one  who 
sees  to  it  that  the  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  are  well  organized 
and  properly  supported. 

Beth  Strader.  a  staff  assistant,  has 
been  with  the  committee  for  several 
years  and  earned  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  for  her  cooperation 
and  expertise.  Lisa  Bartko.  oiu-  recep- 
tionist and  Fletcher  Martin,  a  staff  as- 
sistant, make  sure  that  the  public's 
contact  with  the  committee  are  profes- 
sional and  informative  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Angellne  Nicholas  is  a  staff  assist- 
ant, new  to  the  committee  but  already 
proven  in  her  role  as  the  person  to 
turn  to  for  quick  and  clear  informa- 
tion. She  coordinates  the  wide  spread 
efforts  of  the  committee  staff  and 
makes  sure  people  are  "there"  when 
needed. 

I  want  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Mi- 
chelle Edwards,  the  committee's  office 
manager,  those  who  Imow  her  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  her  work.  And 
those  who  know  her  well,  marvel  at 
her  composure  and  wide-ranging  abili- 
ty. She  is  at  her  best  when  the  pres- 
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sure  is  greatest.  Michelle  knows  how 
to  get  things  done,  and  she's  always  at 
the  omter  of  events. 

FfaiaUy.  let  me  |>ay  my  personal  re- 
spects to  the  Budget  Committee's  Ma- 
jority Staff  Director,  Rick  Brandon. 
His  dUigmce  and  assistance  have  been 
Invaluable.  In  his  13  years  with  the 
oonimlttee.  he  has  acquired  so  thor- 
ough a  grasp  of  the  process  that  he  is 
the  a^nowledged.  top  Senate  staff 
expert  on  Federal  budget  matters.  At 
the  midpoint  between  the  time  our 
hearings  ended  and  committee  markup 
began.  Rick  became  the  father  of  a 
new  daughter.  Eva.  So,  while  these 
past  months  have  made  deep  demands 
on  his  time.  I  know  he  looks  forward 
to  more  cherished  hours  in  the  compa- 
ny of  his  new  family. 

Mr.  President,  these  have  been 
lengtiiy  remarks.  But  they  do  not  com- 
pare with  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  each  of  these  people  have  invest- 
ed in  the  crucial  work  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  To  all  of  them,  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

I  would  like  to  add  thanks  to  all  the 
Donocratic  leadership  staff  who  have 
helped  us  at  every  step  of  the  way.  In 
particular.  Tom  Sliter.  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished budget  staff  alumni,  was  a 
source  of  continual  support. 

The  parliamentarian,  Alan  Frumin, 
and  Gall  Cowder,  Assistant  Parliamen- 
tarian, have  provided  invaluable  and 
patient  advice  as  we  worked  through 
the  complexity  of  putting  out  four 
budget  resolutions  and  working 
through  the  floor  procedures,  while 
facing  pressures  from  all  sides. 

BSr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read  Concurrent  Resolution 
Setting  Forth  the  Congressional 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  Fiscal  Tears  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  a  job  exceedingly  well 
done.  He  has  demonstrated  the  pa- 
tience, the  equanimity,  the  skill,  the 
good  humor,  the  coiutesy,  the  persist- 
ence and  the  knowledge  that  are 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  all  of  his 
colleagues.  This  has  been  a  very,  very 
tough  job. 

Mr.  Chiles  has  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  task.  I  think  that  at  the  begin- 
ning one  would  not  have  dreamed  that 
our  party  would  come  together  as  it 
did  with  aU  54  Members  supporting 
the  ChUes  budget,  but  the  party  did  it 
and  I  feel  indebted  to  Members  of  the 
party  for  their  support  and  their  en- 
couragement that  they  gave. 

They  attended  the  conferences.  Mr. 
Chilis  in  his  contacts  with  the  various 
Members  worked  together  to  resolve 
the  differences  and  each  gave  a  little 
there  and  gave  a  little  here  in  order  to 


present  a  unified  force  in  adopting 
this  budget. 

Our  party  has  a  responsibility,  Mr. 
President,  for  adopting  a  budget  and 
we  have  accepted  that  responsibility 
and  we  fulfilled  it. 

I  caimot  commend  too  highly  the 
Members  of  my  party.  I  especially 
wish  to  say  a  kind  word  about  the  new 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Our 
new  Members  provided  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  us  as  they  put  their  hand 
to  the  plow  and  they  did  not  look 
back.  Time  after  time  in  the  confer- 
ence it  was  one  of  the  new  Members 
who  stood  to  his  feet  and  encouraged 
the  rest  of  us. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr. 
RocKXTELLER.  for  his  ovcrly  charitable 
statement  that  he  made  concerning 
me.  His  words  were  accurate  with  re- 
spect to  our  chairman,  but  he  was 
overly  gracious  in  his  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  my  part  that  I  am  indeed 
grateful. 

I  thank  Mr.  Kenhedt  also  for  his 
statement.  It  encourages  me  as  we 
look  ahead  to  exceedingly  difficult 
battles  down  the  road.  We  will  have 
more  of  these  battles  and  more  hills  to 
climb,  but  I  am  confident  that  this 
party  of  mine  has  demonstrated  now 
that  it  can  do  the  job  and  I  think  the 
character  and  the  integrity  that  my 
party  has  shown  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
cult obstacles  and  in  making  very  diffi- 
cult choices  is  something  that  one  can 
be  grateful  for. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  rise  to  great 
occasions  before.  In  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  to  mention  one  instance,  and 
there  have  been  other  Instances. 

While  on  this  occasion  this  may  not 
measure  up  to  that  situation  it  Is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  performance 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate 
has  registered. 

I  also  want  to  thank  oiu-  Republican 
colleagues,  the  Republican  leader,  and 
the  Republican  manager  on  the  reso- 
lution. While  they  did  not  agree  with 
the  product  that  Mr.  Chiles  and  my 
colleagues  crafted,  nevertheless,  they 
were  courteous,  they  were  cooperative 
in  arranging  for  the  order  of  the 
amendments  and  the  votes  and  so  on. 
So  they,  too,  made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
this  body,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  was  with  us  at  all  times  in 
the  conferences.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  nearly  always  the  first  person  to 
arrive  at  our  party  conference  every 
week  and  he  is  still  on  the  floor,  and 
he  will  be  the  manager  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  we 
wiU  take  up  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
He  has  been  here  on  every  vote.  I 
mean  to  tell  you  on  every  vote.  He  has 
been  sitting  at  his  post  of  duty  here 
patiently,  quiet,  alert,  inquiring,  and 
advising  and  counseling.  He  stayed 
with  us.  That  kind  of  steadfast  sup- 


port, the  Idnd  that  Senator  STXinns 
regularly  and  consistently  gives,  is 
something  that  we  are  all  indeed 
grateful  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  too  thank  the  staffs. 
I  thank  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee.  Mr.  Tom  Sliter, 
Sally  Memissi.  Richard  D'Amato,  Lee 
Price,  and  Carol  Mitchell  of  my  West 
Virginia  staff. 

I  thank  the  Secretary  to  the  Majori- 
ty Abby  Saf fold.  I  thank  our  fine  staff 
people  at  the  desk  who  are  under 
Abby  Saffold's  direction,  Bill  Norton, 
Charles  Kinney  and  Marty  Paone. 
They  are  always  there  doing  their 
duty. 

I  thank  my  own  chief  of  staff,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Videnieks,  and  oiu*  outstand- 
ing Director  of  Communications  for 
the  Policy  Committee,  Miss  Linda 
Peek. 

Mr.  President,  I  inadvertently  omit- 
ted the  name  of  Sheila  Burke,  the  out- 
standing chief  of  staff  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  who  is 
always  most  courteous  and  helpful  to 
all  of  us.  She  is  an  exceedingly  capable 
lady  and  I  personally  want  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  her. 

I  also  overlooked  the  names  of 
Howard  Greene  and  Elizabeth.  We 
could  not  ask,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
for  anyone  to  be  more  courteous,  more 
helpful  and  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
Howard  Greene  and  Elizat>eth,  his  fine 
wife. 

I  also  add  my  admiration  to  those 
words  that  have  been  spoken  by  Mr. 
Chiles  for  Rick  Brandon  and  the  fine 
people  on  Senator  Chiles'  staff. 

There  have  been  some,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  have  overlooked,  but  I  hope 
they  wUl  forgive  me. 

I  say  in  closing  that  I  feel  we  can  go 
home  tonight  and  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  his  help,  too,  because  he  has 
a  hand  in  these  things,  too.  But  first 
of  all  he  has  to  have  our  hands  and 
our  minds  and  our  hearts. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  352,  99th  Congress,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  166, 
100th  Congress,  announces  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  and  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  appointment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattield],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned Senators  will  join  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 


ia [Mr.  ByrdI.  chairman:  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  vice  chairman;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Iklr.  Steh- 
Nis],  who  serve  on  this  commission  by 
virtue  of  their  positions. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  nJ3.C. 
194(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
n.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brxattx] 
(Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion), the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  (Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  (at-large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  nJ3.C. 
4355(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
n.S.  Military  Academy:  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  (Ap- 
propriations), the  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa  [Mr.  Nickles]  (Appropriations), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  (Armed  Services),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  (at- 
large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  piursuant  to  10  n.S.C. 
9355(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  (Appropria- 
tions), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  (Appropriations),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wntra] 
(Armed  Services),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
(at-large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  (Appropria- 
tions), the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  (Appropriations),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  (Armed 
Services),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  (at-large). 


DEATH  OF  RUSSELL  S.  WEHRLE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  lost  one  of  my  closest  friends  and 
West  Virginia  lost  one  of  its  most  dy- 
namic leaders  when  Russell  S.  Wehrle 
died  imexpectedly  last  month.  Russ 
Wehrle  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  men  I've  ever  luiown.  I 
cannot  begin  to  describe  how  much  he 
meant  to  me  personally — or  how  much 
I  admired  his  selfless  dedication  to 
building  a  better  West  Virginia. 

His  energy  was  infectious;  when 
Russ  got  behind  a  cause— and  there 
were  scores  of  them,  all  of  them 
good— his  commitment  was  all-con- 
suming. Invariably,  he  would  soon 
have  the  entire  community  consumed 
with  him. 


Charleston,  West  Virginia's  capital 
city,  will  never  be  able  to  replace  Russ. 
His  influence  was  everywhere.  He  was 
a  busy  and  eminently  successful  busi- 
nessman, but  still  managed  to  donate 
thousands  of  hours  over  the  years  to 
the  University  of  Charleston,  the  Sun- 
rise Foundation,  the  Charleston  Area 
Medical  Center,  the  Charleston 
YMCA  and  YWCA.  as  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Education  Fund  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Herscher  Foundation.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Kanawha  Coimty 
Board  of  Education  from  1966  until 
1972  and  was  a  member  and  vital  part 
of  the  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Church 
in  Charleston. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Bhopal  tragedy, 
he  helped  establish  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Studies,  to  make  the 
industrial  production  of  chemicals  in 
West  Virginia's  Kanawha  Valley  as 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  as 
possible.  He  was  also  a  trustee  and 
former  president  of  the  United  Fund 
of  Kanawha  Valley.  Russ  Wehrle  was, 
in  short,  an  indispensable  part  of  West 
Virginia's  business,  civic,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  communities. 

Russ  had  one  of  the  sharpest  and 
most  supple  minds  I've  ever  encoun- 
tered. He  was  an  enormously  gifted 
man.  having  graduated  summa  cum 
laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Prince- 
ton. He  tiumed  his  business,  the 
McJunkin  Corp.,  into  the  largest  in- 
State  owned  and  operated  manufac- 
turing company  in  West  Virginia.  At  a 
time  when  many  corporations  were 
fleeing  the  Rust  Belt  for  the  Sun  Belt, 
Russ  elected  to  stay  and  fight:  to  keep 
his  company  rooted  in  West  Virginia. 
He  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
taking  jobs  outside  the  State  he  loved. 

The  thing  I'll  miss  most  about  Russ, 
though,  is  his  irrepressible  humor. 
When  I  think  of  Russ.  I  picture  a 
dozen  people  clustered  aroimd  him  at 
a  party,  all  smiling  broadly,  waiting 
for  Russ  to  deliver  a  hilarious  punch- 
line. He  was  what  the  Irish  call  a 
"shenachie"— a  fiesty  storyteller  who 
loved  to  kid  and  be  kidded. 

He  was  also  a  devoted  husband  and 
father.  Martha  and  his  five  children- 
Michael.  Gaines.  Kathryn,  Philip,  and 
Chilton— were  the  light  of  his  life.  No 
children  ever  had  a  better  or  more 
caring  dad. 

The  Wehrles,  in  fact,  were  among 
the  first  people  to  welcome  to  West 
Virginia  20  years  ago  when  I  arrived  as 
a  VISTA  volunteer.  They  made  their 
home  my  home;  I  can  never  repay 
their  generosity.  Their  friendship  has 
l>een  a  tremendous  source  of  strength 
for  Sharon  and  me  over  the  years,  in 
good  times  and— most  especially— in 
bad.  All  of  West  Virginia  ^eves  with 
Martha,  his  children,  and  his  thou- 
sands of  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Charleston  Gazette  and 


Daily  Mail  editorials  on  Russ  Wehrle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (Gazette,  Apr.  14, 
1987] 

LEASnSHIP 

Charleston  U  lucky  to  have  a  progreaslve 
thrust  that  keeps  the  dty  alive— spruced  up, 
constantly  renewed,  buzzing  with  actions 
Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

The  vitality  wouldn't  be  possible  without 
volunteer  civic  leaders  who  give  long  hours 
of  selfless  work  in  behalf  of  their  communi- 
ty. 

Russell  Schilling  Wehrle  was  outstanding 
in  this  role,  and  his  untimely  death  at  M 
leaves  a  gap  in  the  city's  leadership. 

Wehrle  wasn't  content  merely  to  pursue 
wealth  as  head  of  McJunkin  Corp.  Instead, 
he  poured  thousands  of  hours  into  unpaid 
tasks  benefiting  the  area. 

He  helped  create  the  National  Institute  of 
Chemical  Studies  to  analyze  risks  from  the 
valley's  plants.  He  was  a  top  supporter  of 
the  University  of  Charleston.  He  served  six 
years  on  the  county  school  board.  He  gave 
leadership  to  the  United  Way.  the  Suiuise 
Foundation,  the  Charleston  Area  Medical 
Center,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  West 
Virginia  Education  Fund,  the  Governor's 
Economic  Advisory  Council. 

Wehrle's  humorous,  unstuffy  style 
masked  the  importance  of  the  many  Jobs  he 
performed  for  the  people. 

Monday,  a  replacement  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed Wehrle  as  president  of  McJunkin  Corp. 
It  will  take  several  replacements  to  fill  the 
void  left  In  Charleston's  civic  life. 

[Ftom  the  Cluu-leston  Daily  Mail,  Apr.  6, 
19871 

RnssEU.  Wkhkle 

Anyone  who  ever  met  Russ  Wehrle 
walked  away  with  several  impressions:  that 
his  good  humor  was  irrepressible  and  tiuit 
his  energy  was  boundless.  Weiirle  managed 
to  bring  both  attributes  to  whatever  he  did. 
and  for  the  City  of  Charleston  and  the  state 
of  West  Virginia,  he  was  always  doing  some- 
thing. 

Wehrle,  who  died  Friday  at  90,  was  presi- 
dent of  McJunldn  Corp.,  an  industrial 
supply  firm  co-founded  by  his  father  in 
1921.  He  had  worked  with  the  company  for 
40  years,  and  had  been  a  director  since  1964. 
Just  before  his  death.  Wehrle  had  negotiat- 
ed the  purchase  of  a  Texas  energy-related 
supply  company  that  would  dramatically 
expand  McJunkin's  scope. 

But  not  many  people  around  Charleston 
and  the  state  knew  Wehrle  for  his  business 
acumen.  They  knew  him  because  he  was  so 
vitally  Involved  in  civic  projects,  and  be- 
cause he  always  seemed  to  be  available  to 
support  a  worthy  cause.  He  did  so  with  un- 
wavering encouragement  and  energy— so 
much  so  that  it  seemed  every  group  had 
Russ  Welu-le  at  the  top  of  its  list  when  it 
went  looking  for  support. 

Wehrle  was  a  prime  mover  behind  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Institute  of 
Chemical  Studies,  was  a  trustee  and  former 
president  of  United  Fund  of  Kanawha 
Valley,  and  was  a  key  supporter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Charleston,  the  Sunrise  Founda- 
tion Charleston  Area  Medical  Center,  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA  and  the  West  Virginia 
Education  F\md.  He  served  on  the  Kanawha 
County  Board  of  Education  from  1968  to 
1973. 
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But  Rum  Wehrle  loit  Informal  support  to 
wimy  other  orsanlntlonB  and  indlvldumls 
wtw  he  felt  shued  hla  aenae  of  civic  obliga- 
tion and  his  optlmlam  about  his  home  town 
and  state.  He  simply  felt  It  was  his  Job  to 
put  in  more  than  he  UxA  out  of  either. 

To  his  friends,  family— anybody  who  knew 
much  about  him— it  Is  obvious  that  he  suc- 
ceeded. 
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SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OP  THE 

ABM  TREATY 
Mr.  DOLE.  tSx.  Preddent,  here  in 
the  Senate.  In  recent  weeks,  we  have 
been  treated  to  some  extraordinary 
legal  gymnastics  and  hair-splitting 
over  the  issue  of  interpreting  the  ABM 
Treaty.  There  has  been  talk  of  a. 
quote,  "constitutional  crisis,"  unquote. 
The  ABM  Treaty,  we  are  told,  is  in 
Jeopardy,  Just  because  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  thinking  about— 
not  doing,  mind  you;  Just  thinking 
about— proceeding  on  SDI  research 
and  development  on  the  basis  of  a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Well,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  Jeop- 
ardy, no  doubt  about  that.  But  not 
from  the  perfectly  legitimate  exercise 
of  authority  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  is  Jeopardizing  the  treaty  is 
the  ongoing,  blatant  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  if  there  is  any 
doubt  remaining  in  anyone's  mind 
about  those  violations,  let  me  put 
those  doubts  to  rest  today. 

The  Europeans  have  a  commercial 
remote-sensing  satellite  system  called 
SPOT.  Recently  the  Swedish  Space 
Media  Network  released  photographs 
taken  by  the  SPOT  system  of  the 
Soviet  large  phased-array  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk  (kraz-noe-yarsk).  Those 
totally  unclassified  photos,  available 
to  everyone,  prove  conclusively  what 
we've  known  for  a  long  time  on  the 
basis  of  classified  evidence:  That  Kras- 
noyarsk constitutes  a  major  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty;  that  it  is  intended 
for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
target  tracking,  as  part  of  a  network  of 
large  phased-array  radars:  and  that 
the  Soviet  explanation  of  that  radar— 
as  a  space  tracking  facility— is  Just 
hogwash. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts. 
The  facts  which  should  now  be  evident 
to  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  let's  end  all  this  fool- 
ish nitpidiing  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Let's  get  back  to 
the  facts:  Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  which  endanger  our  security; 
and  which  prove  why  we  have  to  be  so 
careful  about  clarity  and  verification 
in  any  arms  control  agreements  we 
sign  with  the  Soviets. 

I  ask  consent  that  an  article  on  the 
SPOT  photos  from  the  April  11  issue 
of  Jane's  Defense  Weekly  appear  in 
the  Rkcors. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Kkashotabsk:  Pibst  Pictckb  Suooksts 

TWtATY  ViOLATIOH 

(By  Mark  Daly) 
This  first  satellite  photograph  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  notorious  Krasnoyarsk  large 
phased  array  radar  apparently  confirms 
US.  claims  that  this  massive  Installation 
violates  the  1972  Anti-BaOlstlc  MiasQe 
Treaty. 

Sited  in  Siberia.  Krasnoyarsk  Is  claimed  to 
break  the  1972  Antl-Balllstlc  MlasUe  Treaty 
on  two  counts  and  will  eventually  serve  as  a 
command  and  control  centre  for  a  national 
defence  network. 

The  ABM  Treaty  requires  that  early 
warning  radars  should  be  located  only  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
antlballlstic  missile  radars  should  be  sited 
within  150  km  of  Moscow. 

Krasnoyarsk— which  clearly  has  the  con- 
figuration of  an  early  warning  radar— is 
some  3700  km  from  Moscow  and  the  nearest 
border,  with  Mongolia,  Is  about  750  km 
away. 

The  other  crucial  Issue  Is  the  orientation 
of  the  radar  antennas. 

Outward-looking  radars  are  permitted,  but 
the  US  Department  of  Defense  has  repeat- 
edly sUted  that  Krasnoyarsk's  radars  point 
north-east  across  4000  km  of  Soviet  terri- 
tory towards  the  Arctic,  and  the  photograph 
confirms  this,  according  to  Sweden's  Space 
Media  Network,  which  issued  the  picture. 

The  European  SPOT  commercial  remote- 
sensing  satellite,  which  provided  the  photo- 
graph, shows  a  layout  which  broadly  corre- 
sponds to  descriptions  and  drawings  In  the 
Pentagon  publication  Soviet  Military  Power. 
What  It  does  not  show  is  the  proportions 
of  the  array  structures,  one  of  which  stands 
27  storeys  high. 

Space  Media  Network  says  that  the  pic- 
ture confirms  the  US  claims,  although  the 
Image  needs  close  and  careful  analysis. 

The  Soviet  Union's  counterclaim  has 
always  been  that  Krasnoyarsk  Is  a  space 
tracking  radar. 

Space  tracking  radars  are  permitted  under 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty,  but  the  pic- 
ture refutes  this  by  showing  that  the  radars 
are  not  upward-pointing,  according  to  space 
Media  Network. 

Late  last  year  all  the  exterior  work  at 
Krasnoyarsk  was  reported  to  be  complete 
(/DW  8  November). 

So  although  US  intelligence  satellites  still 
provide  regular  photographs  of  extraordi- 
nary clarity— showing  far  more  detail  than 
this  SPOT  picture- the  problem  now  Is  find- 
ing out  what  is  happening  Inside  Kras- 
noyarslL. 

The  key  question  remains:  "When  will 
Krasnoyarsk  become  operational?" 

The  US  DoD  says  it  simply  doesn't  know, 
but  insists  that  six  months  after  Kras- 
noyarsk starts  to  work,  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  put  an  ABM  ring  all  the  way  around 
the  USSR. 

Last  December,  the  USA  said  that  con- 
struction of  three  new  phased  array  radars 
had  been  detected  UDW7.Q  December) 

One  of  these  is  at  Baranovchi,  in  the  west- 
em  USSR  near  the  Polish  border. 

That  brings  the  total  of  new  phased  array 
sites  to  nine— all  of  them  perfectly  legal 
under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

But  If  Krasnoyarsk  is  also  designed  to 
serve  as  command  and  control  centre  to 
direct  these  radars— and  the  USA  claims 
that  it  is— the  Soviet  Union  will  be  strategi- 


cally protected  by  a  powerful  ring  of  sen- 
sors. 

Finally,  the  US  DoD  says  that  Kras- 
noyarsk radars  can  be  coupled  to  SA-12 
Gladiator  surface-to-air  missiles,  which  have 
now  been  deployed  in  the  Carpathian  mili- 
tary district  UDWl  March). 

These  missiles,  in  turn,  protect  SS-18 
Satan  ICBMs. 


UJ3.  EMBASSY  IN  MOS<X)W 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  news  first  broke  about  oiu- 
Embassy  in  Moscow  being  compro- 
mised by  Soviet  agents,  I  have  been 
trying  to  hold  accoimtable  the  State 
Department  officials  as  well  as  the 
marines  who  allowed  this  to  happen.  I 
have  been  completely  frustrated  by 
those  who  think  that  if  they  continue 
to  hold  out.  that  this  will  blow  over. 

On  April  23,  Senator  Rudmaw  and  I 
met  with  the  Attorney  General  and  I 
asked  him  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  doing  to  enforce  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  specifically 
section  793(f).  This  section  provides 
for  a  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  con- 
viction of  anyone  who  "through  gross 
negligence"    allows   national    defense 
material  to  be  removed,  stolen,  or  oth- 
erwise tampered  with  by  unauthorized 
personnel.  The  Attorney  General  told 
me  that  the  Department  was  ready  to 
help   the   Naval   Intelligence   Service 
with  its  investigation  of  the  marines 
but  that  was  the  extent  of  their  in- 
volvement; however,  he  indicated  he 
would  look  further  into  the  situation. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  also  on  two  oc- 
casions pressed  Judge  Webster  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  FBI  investigation  of  the 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  to  their  culpabUity  under 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
793(f).  Nothing  has  happened.   Last 
week,  April  30.  the  Attorney  General 
testified   to   the   Commerce,   Justice. 
State,    the    Judiciary    Subcommittee. 
When  I  reminded  him  of  our  conversa- 
tion of  the  previous  week  he  said.  "I 
have  commenced  an  independent  in- 
quhr  within  the  Department  to  look 
into  that  matter." 

This  morning  at  the  subcommittee's 
hearing  on  the  FBI's  budget  our  main 
witness  was  Executive  Assistant  Direc- 
tor John  D.  Glover.  I  recalled  the  At- 
torney General's  testimony  and  asked 
if  the  FBI  was  part  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Inquiry.  Mr.  Glover  said 
they  were  not.  He  said  there  was  a 
memorandum  of  imderstanding  with 
Defense  about  investigations  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  that  they  were 
monitoring  the  investigation  of  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Service.  Once  again 
they  completely  missed  the  point. 

I  told  him  that  what  was  needed  was 
an  investigation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's personnel.  He  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  closed  session  and  I  told  him 
that  there  was  no  need  for  a  closed 
session  but  to  get  on  with  an  investiga- 


tion. Mr.  Glover  had  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  another  FBI  official 
that  accompanied  him  and  intimated 
that  they  may  be  looking  at  one  civil- 
ian who  served  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  It  is  the 
same  old  run-aroimd.  We  lost  240  ma- 
rines in  Beirut  and  no  one  is  accounta- 
ble; 7  astronauts  were  lost  in  the  Chxd- 
lenger  flight  and  no  one  is  accounta- 
ble. Now  we  have  an  E:mbassy  compro- 
mised and  its  the  same  old  shuffle. 

This  afternoon  I  dispatched  a  letter 
to  President  Reagan  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  by  Marine  Corpo- 
ral Parks.  The  statement  indicates 
that  there  was  a  complete  breakdown 
of  discipline  and  responsibility  in 
Moscow  and  perhaps  criminal  conduct. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  the  President  and  the  attach- 
ments thereto  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcoss  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  Justice  and  the  FBI 
are  confused.  Insteful  of  commencing 
an  investigation  and  taking  state- 
ments, they  act  as  if  it  would  be  an  of- 
fense to  investigate  the  State  Depart- 
ment personnel.  Rather  than  continu- 
ing this  nonsense  and  finding  once 
again  "that  the  process  is  flawed."  all 
we  need  to  do  is  indict  one  regional  se- 
curity officer  or  one  ambassador  if  the 
facts  Justify  it.  The  indictment  alone 
would  bring  security  to  America's  Em- 
bassies the  world  around. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VS.  Skmatb. 
Russell  Oppicb  BtnLDmc, 
WashingUm,  DC.  May  6, 1987. 
The  PRXsntKHT, 
77ie  White  House, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkah  Mb.  PRXsntKirr  I  am  addressing  you 
as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  our 
land  asking  for  a  thorough  and  vigorous  in- 
vestigation of  all  civilian  personnel  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow  during  the 
last  two  years  who  may  have  contributed  to 
the  violation  or  actually  violated  Title  18 
U.S.  Code  AnnoUted,  Section  793(f  Kl).  This 
Code  section  provides  for  a  fine  and  impris- 
onment upon  conviction  of  anyone  who 
"through  gross  negligence"  allows  material 
relating  to  national  defense  to  be  removed, 
stolen  or  otherwise  tampered  with  by  unau- 
thorized personnel.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
the  section  for  ready  reference  and  also  a 
statement  of  one  witness  whose  statement 
has  been  released  to  the  public. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  Navy's  investigation  of 
Marine  personnel  and  perhaps  the  mishan- 
dling of  this  investigation,  indicating  a  need 
for  Justice  Department  expertise.  I  have 
formally  and  informally  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  both  Judge  Webster  and  Attor- 
ney General  Meese  over  the  past  four 
weeks.  However,  this  morning  In  testimony, 
the  FBI  indicated  that  it  was  only  monitor- 
ing the  Investigation  of  Navy  Intelligence 
and  assisting  where  requested,  but  of  course 
the  State  Department  has  made  no  such  re- 
quest. Later,  in  whispers  by  the  Acting  FBI 
Director,  it  was  intimated  that  they  may  be 
loolUng    at    one    civilian    who    served    in 


Moscow.  There  is  every  indication  from  the 
attached  statement  of  Marine  Corporal 
Parka  and  from  other  statements  that  there 
was  a  general  breakdown  of  discipline  and 
responsibility  and  perhaps  criminal  conduct. 
I  am  not  looking  for  monitoring.  I  am  not 
looking  for  the  details  of  an  investigation, 
and  certainly  don't  ext>ect  requests  to  come 
from  the  State  Department.  I  am  looking 
for  a  vigorous  and  thorough  investigation  of 
idl  personnel,  civilian  and  military,  at  the 
Moscow  Ximbassy  during  the  time  period. 

I  have  been  given  the  run-around.  What  is 
needed  here  is  the  taking  of  statements  of 
all  civilians  assigned  to  the  Moscow  Embas- 
sy during  the  period  in  question  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  all  the  statements  we  have 
been  presently  taking  from  the  Marines. 

Somehow,  Justice  and  the  FBI  are  con- 
fused. They  act  as  If  it  would  be  an  offense 
to  investigate  State  Department  personnel. 
Rather  than  continuing  this  nonsense  and 
finding  once  again  "that  the  process  is 
flawed",  all  we  need  do  is  indict  one  Region- 
al Security  Officer  or  one  Ambassador  if  the 
facts  Justify  it.  The  indictment  alone  would 
bring  security  to  America's  embassy  facili- 
ties the  world  around. 

Most  respectfully,  please  enforce  the  law. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  F.  Hollircs. 

9  TM.  GaUwrinf ,  traimnitUng,  or  loalnf  dcfeme  inforatt. 
Uoa 

(f)  Whoever,  being  entrusted  with  or 
having  lawful  {x>sse8sion  or  control  of  any 
document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book, 
sketch,  photograph,  photographic  negative, 
blueprint,  plan,  map.  model  instrument,  ap- 
pliance, note,  or  Information,  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  (1)  through  gross  negli- 
gence permits  the  same  to  be  removed  from 
its  proper  place  of  custody  or  delivered  to 
anyone  in  violation  of  his  tnist,  or  to  be 
lost,  stolen,  abstracted,  or  destroyed,  or  (2) 
having  Imowledge  that  the  same  has  been  il- 
legally removed  from  Its  proper  place  of  cus- 
tody or  delivered  to  anyone  in  violation  of 
his  trust,  or  lost,  or  stolen,  abstracted,  or  de- 
stroyed, and  falls  to  make  prompt  report  of 
such  loss,  theft,  abstraction,  or  destruction 
to  his  superior  officer- 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

[Telegram] 
From    NAVINVSERVRA,    Camp    Xieieune, 

NC. 
To    COMNAVSECHNVCOM,    Washington. 

DC. 
Report  of  investigation  (pending). 
Espionage, 
S/Lonetree,  Clayton  John/Sgt  USMC  (et 

al) 
M/I/NEP5/473-«8-«750/06NOV61/ 

Chicago,  XL. 
Command/NSICHQ,      Washington,      DC/ 

63285 
Made   at/06LE/Camp   Lejeune,   NC/M.   B. 

Jones,  Special  Agent 
Reference 
(A)  NISRA  Camp  Lejeune  ROI/01APR87 

Interrogation  of  Parks  

1.  Duane  Bartholemew  Parks,  CPL, 
USMC,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  was  interrogated  at 
Naval  Investigative  Service  Resident  Agency 
(NISRA)  Camp  Lejeune,  NC,  on  4  Apr  87. 
Parks  denied  participation  in,  or  knowledge 
of  espionage  activities  while  assigned  as 
marine  security  guard  (MSG)  in  Moscow. 
Parks  admitted  a  sexual  encounter  with  two 
criteria  country  females.  This  encounter  oc- 
curred inside  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 


Parks  further  inujlicated  numerous  other 
MSG's  in  fraternization  with  Soviet  prosti- 
tutes. Further,  Paiks  admitted  partidpaUng 
in  blaclunarket  activity  while  assigned  MBG 
duty  in  Moscow.  Additionally.  Parks  impli- 
cated other  MSG  Marines  and  civilian  State 
Department  personnel  in  blackmarket  ac- 
tivities. Parks'  signed,  sworn  statement  is 
appended  as  exhibit  ( 1 ).  Verbatim  transcript 
of  the  body  of  the  statement  is  as  follows: 
"For  purposes  of  identification,  I  am  a  22 
year  old  Caucasian  male,  5'7'  tall,  weigh  160 
pounds,  brown  hair  and  green  eyes.  I  was 
bom  19  hLu  65  In  Eureka,  CA.  I  enlisted  in 
the  USMC  03  Aug  83.  I  am  currently  as- 
signed to  "E  "  Co  2DBN  8THMARREGT. 

CAMP  LBJEUME.  HC 

I  was  assigned  to  embassy  duty  at  the  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  between  May  85 /Mar  86. 
While  assigned  to  the  Embassy,  I  received 
NJP  on  three  occasions.  The  first  offense 
was  for  unauthorized  absence  late  Nov  85. 1 
had  went  out  with  some  West  German  Em- 
busy  guards  in  Moscow  and  ended  up 
spending  the  night  at  a  couple  of  Scotch 
girls  residence  at  an  unknown  address  in 
Moscow.  The  curfew  was  0200  and  I  re- 
tiu-ned  around  1100.  For  that  offense  I  re- 
ceived a  pay  forfeiture  of  $350  a  month  for 
two  months  and  45  days  restriction.  In  Jan 
86, 1  was  put  on  report  by  Ssgt  Stufflebeam, 
USMC,  Asst.  Detachment  Commander,  for 
sleeping  on  duty  at  post  1.  For  that  offense 
I  received  NJP  at  the  company  level  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  I  received  30  days  re- 
striction and  a  $250  pay  forfeiture  for  two 
months.  I  was  then  put  on  report  in  Feb  87 
on  the  day  I  returned  from  company  level 
NJP  for  unauthorized  leave  again.  I  was  told 
to  report  to  Msgt  Wingate  by  1100/1130,  the 
morning  after  I  returned.  I  fell  asleep  in  the 
recreation  room  and  I  told  the  SOO  to  wake 
me  up,  and  someone  had  to  wake  me  up  to 
make  the  appointment.  I  then  received  NJP 
at  Quantico,  VA.,  battalion  level  and  was 
awarded  $100  a  month  pay  forfeiture  for 
two  months.  I  also  received  a  suspended 
bust.  During  the  period  of  my  NJP  I  person- 
ally reported  to  the  regional  security  officer 
(RSO)  of  the  Moscow  Embassy.  Mr.  Mecke, 
my  detachment  Commander  Mgysgt  Joen 
Wingate,  USMC.  and  my  Battalion  Com- 
mander Col.  Boomer,  Quantico,  VA,  MCB., 
that  Ssgt  Stufflebeam  had  been  fraternizing 
with  Soviet  prostitutes.  I  knew  this  from 
direct  observation  and  other  sources.  In 
Aug/Sep  85,  Stufflebeam,  C^pl  Paquette  and 
I  were  at  the  motel  Mezh  Bar.  Stufflebeam 
was  observed  leaving  the  bar  with  a  Soviet 
woman  and  got  into  a  taxi  cab.  Stufflebeam 
confided  to  me  and  Thomas  Mueller  (A  W. 
German  Embassy  guard)  that  he  had  sex 
with  Soviet  women.  Sgt  (Dayton  Lonetree, 
USMC,  also  confided  to  me  that  an  Embassy 
driver  named  "Sasha"  had  informed  him 
the  Ssgt  Stufflebeam  was  having  sex  with 
Soviet  women.  I  informed  Mr.  Mecke  of 
Stufflebeam's  sexual  activities  with  Soviet 
women  and  the  fact  that  the  drivers  and 
other  Marines  were  aware  of  that  fact. 
Mecke  put  my  allegations  off  as  revenge. 
Boomer,  Kris  and  Wingate  apparently  took 
no  actions  that  I  know  of  against  Stuffle- 
beam. MaJ  Kris  was  my  Commander  of 
whom  I  had  also  informed  of  Stufflebeam's 
activities.  I  did  not  like  Stufflebeam  because 
he  wrote  me  up  for  sleeping  on  duty  when 
in  fact  I  was  not  sleeping  on  duty.  I  believe 
Stufflebeam  fabricated  his  report  about 
sleeping  on  duty  because  I  had  been  talking 
to  others  about  his  fraternization  with 
Soviet  women.  I  drew  up  several  petitions. 
One  was  about  my  alleged  sleeping  on  duty. 
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another  aboot  the  security  defects  at  the 
If osoov  1fm*TfTr  >n<l  another  about  the  in- 
tecrtty  to  aigt  Stuffleteam  and  llgysgt 
WIngate.  About  50-TS%  of  the  Marine  de- 
tachntent  signed  my- petition.  I  presented 
the  petitions  to  MaJ  Kris  who  ultimately 
disncanied  them.  At  my  third  NJP I  was  re- 
lieved from  MSQ  duty  and  assigned  to 
t;yflnp  Lejeune.  NC.  During  my  assignment 
to  the  Moscow  Embassy,  several  if  not 
almost  all  ICarine  personnel  and  some  civil- 
ian penonnel  were  involved  in  Uackmarket- 
Ing.  Moat  of  the  Marines  would  deal  with 
Lqd  Tony  Young,  Cpl  Tom  Vanderhorst, 
were  the  primary  figures.  They  dealt  with 
Pushkin  University  students  and  an  Embas- 
sy employee  named  "NichoU".  "NlchoU" 
hung  around  at  the  Embassy  gate  and  was 
in  charge  of  all  Soviet  employees  at  the  Em- 
bassy. I  dealt  with  NichoU  myself.  I  swapped 
two  pair  Jeans  and  some  tennis  shoes  to  Ni- 
choU for  an  lawi.  I  gave  the  Icon  (Russian 
orthodox  crucifix)  to  my  girlfriend  In 
Kansas.  I  believe  Joel  Klieman  (Embassy 
CPO)  and  "OU"  (black  man  who  worked  in 
po6t  office)  blackmarketed  through  Lcpl 
Tony  Young.  "GO".  I  beUeve  his  fuU  name 
is  GU  Coates.  Coates  also  talked  about 
buying  a  car  so  he  could  deal  for  rubles.  Sgt 
WOliams  (fat  one).  Sgt  Tony  Young.  Cpl 
Vanderhorst.  Cpl  Tim  Reiger  and  I  also 
dealt  with  a  Russian  male,  same  as  above,  at 
the  new  Embassy  site.  We  traded  shoes  and 
fl4>thlng  to  the  Russian  for  uniforms  (Soviet 
mlUtary).  Icons.  We  also  traded  cigarettes 
and  Uquor  to  the  Russian.  In  all  blackmar- 
keting  was  common  activity  among  the  Ma- 
rines and  many  of  the  U.S.  civilian  employ- 
ees. I  have  only  named  the  people  I  actually 
observed  dealing  but  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
Marines  did  deal  on  occasion. 

Around  Jan  86. 1  met  two  Polish  women  at 
BetBtuben  Bar /Restaurant.  I  was  with  Sgt 
Tracy  Latona  and  Cpl  Paquette.  I  took  the 
two  Polish  women  to  my  room  at  the  Em- 
bassy. We  walked  by  post  1  of  which  Lcpl 
Sly  was  on  duty.  He  observed  us  but  did  not 
say  anything  and  did  not  check  ID  cards.  I 
took  the  women  to  my  room  where  they  un- 
dressed. I  tried  to  have  sex  with  one  but 
could  not  complete  the  act.  The  other  was 
in  her  menstrual  period  so  I  took  her  over 
to  Paquette's  room  where  she  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  until  about  0400.  I  escorted 
them  out  of  the  Embassy. 

In  the  morning  I  passed  LCPL  Sly  again 
and  made  sure  they  got  off  the  compound. 
That  is  the  only  time  I  fraternized  with 
women  from  criteria  countries  while  in 
Moscow.  They  phoned  embassy,  inquiring 
about  key.  operator  told  me  they  were  out- 
side waiting  for  me  to  return  it.  I  did  return 
it. 

Sgt  Lonetree  and  LCPL  Arnold  Bracy 
were  never  suspect  on  my  part  of  being  in- 
volved in  any  espionage  activity.  Bracy  was 
weU  liked  and  religious.  He  was  close  friends 
with  LCPL  Lopez.  He  was  close  friends  with 
LCPL  Lopez.  Lonetree  hung  around  with 
Sgt  Mataitis  periodically  and  was  friendly 
with  aU  the  Soviet  embassy  drivers.  He 
played  games  with  them  and  spent  time 
with  them.  Lonetree  hung  around  a  lot  with 
Sasha  the  driver  and  another  driver  of 
which  I  can't  recaU  his  name.  Sasha  and  the 
other  driver  were  invited  on  occasion  into 
the  marine  house  within  the  emliassy  to 
watch  TV.  I  never  observed  these  drivers  In 
any  of  the  unathorized  floors  of  the  embas- 
sy. One  of  the  drivers,  I  can't  recall  his 
name,  requested  me  to  get  him  some  rock 
and  roU  tapes.  He  also  asked  me  for  warm 
shoes  which  I  never  got  for  him.  I  gave  him 
the  tapes  and  he  returned  them  thereafter 
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to  Sgt.  Latona  who  returned  them  to  me.  He 
requested  for  more  but  I  played  him  off. 

The  security  at  the  embassy  was  very  very 
poor.  I  was  transferred  directly  to  the 
Moscow  embassy  from  MSG  school.  I  was 
gimg-ho  on  my  arrival  at  the  embassy  but 
my  attitude  rapidly  soured  when  I  discov- 
ered that  almost  everything  we  were  taught 
about  security  at  the  BiISG  school  was  ig- 
nored by  the  embassy  RSO.  tAi.  Mecke. 
Upon  my  arrival,  the  secure  areas  of  the  em- 
bassy were  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  post  3. 
Post  3  had  control  of  all  the  alarms  and  TV 
monitors.  The  monitors  covered  the  outside 
of  the  buUding  and  never  worked.  The 
alarms  would  go  off  for  no  reason  at  aU  and 
they  needed  a  new  alarm  system.  A  roving 
patrol  was  started  for  the  secure  spaces 
around  Dec.  85.  One  man  routinely  made 
the  bum  run  and  that  was  post  3.  The  SOG 
would  stand  post  3  whUe  the  bum  run  was 
made.  If  the  alarms  went  off  when  the  SOG 
was  out  of  the  embassy,  you  Just  waited 
untU  he  returned  rather  than  sound  a  react 
because  the  alarms  went  off  so  often  that 
the  marines  would  never  get  any  sleep  If 
you  sounded  a  react  each  time  the  SOG  was 
not  around.  All  the  security  problems  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  appropriate 
command  authority  and  the  RSO. 

The  most  unusual  thing  to  occur  while  I 
was  on  duty  was  around  summer/faU  of 
1985.  I  was  standing  post  3.  It  was  around 
0530/0600.  Mr.  Mecke  had  come  to  work 
early.  I  had  control  of  the  elevator  and 
spaces.  I  do  not  recaU  aUowing  anyone  to 
the  elevator  or  authorizing  them  to  come  up 
to  the  8th  floor.  But  aU  of  a  sudden  this 
man  who  appeared  to  be  a  Russian  appeared 
at  my  post.  The  man  was  in  his  30's.  sandy 
hair.  »inder  6".  medium  build,  mustache. 
Russian  style  clothing,  produced  a  red  Rus- 
sian ID  card.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  but 
Mecke  appeared  and  cleared  the  man  to 
enter.  I  do  not  Isnow  where  Mecke  and  the 
man  went  in  the  secure  spaces.  I  can't  recall 
if  the  man  spoke  or  not.  I  can't  recaU  them 
setting  off  alarms. 

I  heard  that  Sgt.  Kinsler  found  the  new 
embassy  blueprints  adrift  in  an  office  space 
in  the  embassy  site.  I'm  pretty  sure  they 
were  left  out  more  than  once. 

I  was  never  approached  by  any  Soviet  per- 
sonnel or  other  hostUe  country  personnel  to 
provide  any  classified  information.  I  never 
provided  Information  to  hostile  country  per- 
soimel.  I  never  had  any  luiowledge  of  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  others  and  would 
have  turned  anyone  else  in  if  I  knew  or  sus- 
pected they  were  involved  in  such  activity. 

WhUe  assigned  to  the  Moscow  embassy  I 
avoided  the  post  3  assignment  as  much  as  I 
could  by  trading  posts.  I  worked  post  3  not 
more  that  15/20  times.  I  always  traded  with 
Sgt.  Kinsler  for  the  day  post  3.  At  night  I 
would  normally  trade  post  3  to  LCPL  Young 
or  Cpl  Vanderhorst  who  liked  to  stand  that 
post  for  some  reason.  I  can't  recall  trading 
the  post  with  Lonetree  but  we  were  not  on 
the  same  squad.  I  preferred  the  warehouse 
whUe  on  restriction.  I  didn't  like  any  of  the 
inside  duties  save  post  1  mids.  I  made  few 
bum  runs  because  I  avoided  post  3.  I  also 
avoided  post  2A.  supernumerary,  because 
the  post  involved  too  much  ruiming  around. 
LCPL  Yoiuig  liked  post  2A  also.  Young  and 
Vanderhorst  took  my  Post  3  and  Post  2A  as- 
signments during  night  shifts.  Sometimes 
others  would  take  the  post  for  me.  but 
mostly  It  was  Young  and  Vanderhurst. 

The  SOG  usually  checked  all  their  posts 
as  required,  SSgt.  Stufflebeam  and  MGSgt. 
WIngate  rarely  checked  the  posts.  In  fact 
SSgt.  Stufflebeam  would  call  Post  3  and  re- 


quest that  a  space  be  left  in  the  log  book  so 
he  could  sign  that  he  checked  the  post  the 
next  morning.  Posts  were  sometime  shut 
down  for  special  events  like  the  Marine 
Corps  Ball.  Only  Post  3.  the  SOG,  were 
manned  by  Marines  during  the  BaU.  Some 
other  posts  were  allegedly  maimed  by  See- 
bees.  LCpl.  Young,  both  Sgt.  Williams  and 
Sgt.  Lane  had  girlfriends  at  Pushkin  Univer- 
sity. It  was  nmiored  Lane  and  the  thin  WU- 
liams  had  criteria  country  girls.  To  my 
knowledge,  aU  the  BCarines  fraternized  with 
criteria  country  females  except  Sgt.  Swan- 
son  and  possibly  Sgt.  Kinsler.  I  have  no 
reason  to  beUeve  Wingate  was  fraternizing. 
I  l)eUeve  Wingate  was  involved  in  blackmar- 
keting.  He  sold  porno  books  (Playboy,  Hus- 
tler. Penthouse)  at  the  flea  market.  The 
flea  market  was  used  as  a  cover  to  blaclunar- 
ket.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  People  would 
order  things  in  from  outside  the  U.S.SJl.  to 
seU  at  a  large  profit  at  the  flea  market. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  Stufflebeam 
was  involved  in  espionage  but  I  know  he  was 
over  sexed.  Thomas  Mueller  (a  West 
German  guard)  can  confirm  Stuffleljeam's 
activities  with  Soviet  prostitutes  because 
MueUer  and  Stufflebeam  would  Uberty  to- 
gether. They  ran  together  for  about  two 
months  wherein  MueUer  told  me  that  Stuf- 
flebeam routinely  went  out  with  Soviet 
women.  I  have  MueUer's  address  which  I 
wiU  provide. 

I  did  not  know  a  Soviet  female  by  the 
name  of  "Viuolette".  Lonetree  mentioned  to 
me  that  he  lUced  a  Soviet  employee  named 
"Sanya".  Sgt.  Mataitis  also  taUced  about 
"Sanya"  and  how  he  would  Uke  to  "get  in 
her  pants". 

LCpl.  Tony  Young  always  bragged  about 
having  a  lot  of  money  and  in  fact  flashed  a 
large  roU  of  money  on  one  occasion.  MGSgt. 
Wingate  always  talked  about  money  and 
bought  a  house  in  Greece  before  he  trans- 
ferred from  Moscow.  His  wife  was  Greek 
and  their  Greek  relatives  attended  the 
Marine  Corps  BaU.  Pour  Greek  relatives 
and  three  Greek  friends  of  Wingate  attend- 
ed the  baU.  Also,  LCpl.  Yoimg  had  a  Finnish 
girlfriend  at  Pushkin  University  as  I  recall. 

The  above  statement  was  typed  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Embry  from  information  provided  by  me 
in  my  presence  and  consists  of  four  pages." 

STATUS 

2.  Investigation  is  pending  results  of  per- 
missive search,  financial  disclosure  and 
review  of  service  record  book. 

EXHIBITS 

(1)  Statement  by  Parks/04Apr87 
05QV/copy  all). 
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MELVIN  R.  LAIRD,  G.  WARREN 
NUTTER  LECTURE 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  15th  and  final 
G.  Warren  Nutter  Lecture  in  Political 
Economy  sponsored  by  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Center  Foundation  and 
hosted  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute. Most  appropriately.  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
gave  the  lecture.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
have  served  with  Secretary  Laird  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Warren 
Nutter  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  nine-term  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
1969  to  1973,  and  counselor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1973 


and  1974.  Melvin  Laird  has  played  a 
key  role  in  steering  our  Nation  on  a 
steady  course  through  some  of  its 
most  turbulent  chapters  of  history. 

As  such,  he  has  a  unique  perspective 
on  issues  central  to  our  national  secu- 
rity processes,  particularly  the  way 
the  National  Security  Council  should 
function  to  serve  a  President. 

This  Insight  is  very  valuable  as  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  are 
now  looking  at  this  role.  His  special 
grasp  of  the  problems  involved  with 
effectively  formulating  and  imple- 
menting our  security  policies  benefit 
us  especially  at  this  point  in  our  histo- 
ry. His  unrivaled  experience  in  these 
arenas  is  shared  in  his  presentation, 
which  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  may  share  in  these 
matchless  insights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beyond  thx  Tower  CoiaassiON 
(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 

Two  years*  ago.  in  introducing  Larry  Ea- 
gleburger  as  the  tenth  lecturer  in  this 
series.  BiU  Baroody  said.  "G.  Warren  Nutter 
was  one  of  the  great  conservative  inteUectu- 
als  of  his  time."  I  agree  with  that. 

Warren  Nutter  was,  indeed,  a  scholar;  but 
he  was  more  than  that.  Warren  understood 
the  power  of  concepts  and  ideas.  He  under- 
stood, too.  the  importance  of  vision,  of 
taking  the  longer  view. 

Beyond  that.  Warren  knew  that  sound 
ideas  and  poUcies  rarely  came  from  a  single 
individual.  To  the  contrary,  sound  ideas  and 
policies  were  almost  always  the  results  of: 

A  process  that  involved  an  interchange 
among  many  people— leaders  and  subordi- 
nates, line  and  staff; 

A  process  that  encouraged  and  rewarded 
boldness  of  thought; 

A  process  that  eUcited  a  wide  range  of 
views; 

A  process  that  addressed  and  related 
forthrightly  the  many  aspects  of  a  complex 
situation;  and 

A  process  that  looked  at  options  and 
measured  objectively  the  merits  and  conse- 
quences of  those  options— to  include  the 
new  problems  that  most  solutions  generate. 

After  teaching  for  a  number  of  years  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Warren  Nutter 
took  a  leave  of  absence  in  1969.  He  Joined 
the  Laird-Packard  team  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  where  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  For  his  service  he  was  award- 
ed the  highest  award  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment—the Distinguished  PubUc  Service 
Medal. 

AN  EARLIER  ERA 

The  issues  we  addressed  during  that  dra- 
matic period  from  1969  to  1973  were  many 
and  varied.  Among  the  more  prominent 
matters  were: 

A  scaledown  in  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  through  a  program  we  devel- 
oped and  called  Vietnamization; 

Developing  the  Total  Force  Concept  for 
our  own  regular  and  reserve  military  forces 
for  the  first  time; 
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Ending  the  mUitary  manpower  draft  and 
developing  the  AU-Volunteer  Force  for  the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force; 

A  return  to  focusing  on  the  dominant 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Opening  dialogues  with  nations  such  as 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 

Improving  the  stabUity  of  deterrence 
through  arms  control  agreements  such  as 
the  ABM  Treaty; 

Improving  the  quaUty  of  Free  World  de- 
fense by  worldng  closely  with  our  AUies  in 
applying  the  Total  Force  Concept  world- 
wide; 

Focusing  on  appropriate  sharing  in  de- 
fense borders  among  our  AUies; 

Paying  heed  to  the  economic,  political, 
technical  and  social  realities— as  weU  as  the 
military  aspects  of  defense;  and 

Maidng  realistic  tradeoffs  among  the 
varied  and  sometimes  confUcting  goals  that 
are  involved  in  national  security. 

It  was  not  an  easy  period.  It  was  a  period 
in  which  the  roles  of  individuals  were  signif- 
icant as  weU  as  a  period  in  which  national 
security  processes  were  tested. 

I  beUeve  we  met  successfully  many  of  the 
tests.  In  others  the  record  is  less  strildng. 
Throughout  the  period,  one  principle  was 
dramatically  clear:  A  sound  governmental 
process  in  National  Security  issues  leads  to 
sound  options  and  ultimately  to  effective 
policy;  an  unsound  National  Security  proc- 
ess spells  missed  opptortunities  at  best  and, 
at  worst,  deep  trouble. 

A  MORE  (nntRENT  VIEW 

We  have  had  trouble  recently  involving 
the  national  sectirity  process.  Our  govern- 
ment is  sorting  out  a  series  of  events  involv- 
ing overtures  to  Iran,  hostages,  and  arms 
supplies. 

This  series  of  events  has  become  a  major 
problem  for  the  Administration— and  for 
the  country.  The  problem  was  serious 
enough  that  President  Reagan  chose  to  at>- 
point  a  Special  Review  Board,  the  so-caUed 
Tower  Commission.  The  President  gave  that 
Board  a  broad  charter.  It  was  directed  to 
conduct  "a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
future  role  and  procedures  of  the  National 
Security  CouncU  (NSC)  staff  in  the  develop- 
ment, coordination,  oversight,  and  conduct 
of  foreign  and  national  security  poUcy." 

The  Tower  Commission  has  presented  its 
findings.  It  is.  in  my  Judgment,  a  sound 
report.  It  concludes  correctly  "there  is  no 
magic  formula  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
NSC  structure  and  process  to  produce  an 
optimal  system." 

The  Tower  Commission  also  concluded: 

1.  "The  President  bears  a  special  responsi- 
bUlty  for  the  effective  performance  of  the 
NSC  system. 

2.  "The  tension  between  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Department  is  worked  out 
tltrough  the  national  security  process  ...  It 
is  through  this  process  the  nation  obtains 
both  the  best  of  the  creativity  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  training  and  expertise  of  the 
national  security  departments  and  agencies. 

[Let  me  add  parenthetically  that  I  felt 
Henry  Kissinger  was  particularly  effective 
in  helping  the  generate  and  foster  that  ten- 
sion to  which  the  Tower  Panel  refers.  I 
logged  a  lot  of  hours  under  that  tension 
label.} 

3.  "The  National  Security  Advisor  should 
focus  on  advice  and  management,  not  imple- 
mentation and  execution:  and 

4.  ".  .  .  no  substantive  change  (should)  be 
made  in  the  provisions  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  dealing  with  the  structure  and  oper- 
ation of  the  NSC  system." 


I  agree  with  those  conclusions.  I  also  be- 
Ueve the  arguments  that  support  such  con- 
clusions can  and  should  be  extended  to 
argue  for  a  more  focused  national  security 
process. 

AUow  me  first  to  explain  why  I  agree  with 
the  Tower  Commission,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
then  how  I  beUeve  the  logic  can  be  extended 
to  an  improved  national  security  poUcy 
process. 

THE  NSC  STSmi 

The  National  Security  CouncU  was  estab- 
lished in  1947  "...  to  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  Integration  of  domestic, 
foreign,  and  miUtary  policies  relating  to  the 
national  security  so  as  to  enable  the  mlU- 
tary services  and  the  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  in  matters  relating  to  the 
national  security." 

The  key  words  and  concepts  are: 

Advise  the  President; 

Integration  of  policies;  and 

More  effective  cooperation  in  matters  re- 
lating to  national  security. 

Matters  relating  to  national  security?  Na- 
tional security  itself?  What  does  national  se- 
curity reaUy  incorporate? 

My  good  friend,  Harold  Brown,  who  also 
served  as  Secretary  of  Defense  and  who  has 
been  in  the  national  security  realm 
throughout  his  adult  life,  has  defined  na- 
tional security  as  foUows: 

"National  security  ...  is  the  abiUty  to 
preserve  the  nation's  physical  integrity  and 
territory;  to  maintain  its  economic  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  reasonable 
terms;  to  protect  its  nature,  institutions, 
and  governance  from  disruption  from  out- 
side; and  to  control  its  borders." 

That  is  a  broad  definition;  but  It's  an  accu- 
rate definition.  Clearly  national  security  in- 
volves more  than  just  mUitary  forces  and  a 
foreign  policy  apparatus.  It  involves  poUti- 
cal  and  social  support  at  home.  It  involves 
preservation  of  our  basic  ctUtural  institu- 
tions. It  also  involves  such  important  issues 
as  how  much  defense  the  economy  can  rea- 
sonably sustain. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  even 
a  broad-gauged  definition  of  national  securi- 
ty does  not — or  should  not— violate  the  pre- 
cepts that  the  National  Security  CoimcU 
system  is  designed  to  advise,  to  help  inte- 
grate, to  assist  in  cooperation,  and  to  enable 
others  to  operate  more  effectively.  The 
broad-gauged  definition  of  national  security, 
moreover,  places  a  high  premium  on  the 
NSC  staff's  capabUities: 

To  be  clear  about  U.S.  goals  and  objec- 
tives; 

To  be  analytical  and  Imaginative  in  facUi- 
tating  policy  discussions; 

To  be  objective  and  clear  in  laying  out  al- 
ternatives; 

To  be  precise  in  describing  the  pros  and 
cons  and  the  implications  of  alternative 
courses;  and 

To  be  even-handed.  especiaUy  avoiding  an 
advocacy  role,  in  working  with  the  many  de- 
partments and  agencies  involved. 

AU  of  these  principles  bear  close  atten- 
tion. The  first,  that  of  being  clear  about 
UJS.  goals  and  objectives,  is  a  precept  I  shaU 
come  back  to  in  a  few  moments. 

PEOPLE 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  worth  emphasizing 
that  despite  a  broad  national  security  char- 
ter and  the  criteria  for  effective  NSC  work, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  large  NSC  staff.  The 
1947  National  Security  Act  specified  as  stat- 
utory members  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
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SeenUry  of  Defenw.  WhUe  otben  may 
nrre  u  ad  boc  momben  or  tdvlaen.  the 
■tnietiire  wu  mewit  U>  be  lean.  There  Is 
■traicUi  In  a,  lean  itnicture.  From  such  a 
■tnieture  can  oome  a  focua  on  the  truly  im- 
portant natt«f '  aeeurtty  taniea.  A  lean 
atnictan  belpa  to  obviate  the  tempUtiona 
to  bMome  Invohred  In  tangmtlal  and  oper- 
atknal  mattera.  The  truly  important  mat- 
ten  to  be  addreaaed  by  a  quaUty  ataff  that 
la  ■«»«*»  in  number  tndude.  again,  an  articu- 
lation of  natlTHf'  aecurlty  objecttvea  and 
goala.  alteraatlTe  ptdtdea  to  attain  thooe 
goals,  and  analyiea  that  outline  the  full  im- 
p}l^»iM.»  of  tatb  altensatlve. 

Dean  AeheaoB.  in  wrttinc  about  the  NSC 
■taff  nearly  tbiee  decadea  aco.  specified:  "A 
tew  reoordkeepers.  agenda  makera.  prod- 
data,  or  gadflies,  yea.  But  a  separate  staff 
cannot  add  knovlodge.  which  remains  in  the 
departments;  or  responsible  advice  to  the 
nwlrtrnt  wbldi  ia  the  duty  and  right  of  his 
cabinet  Secretariea.  Man  bodies  only  clut- 
ter up  a  meeting  and  strain  a  flow  of  com- 
munication." 

I  believe  Dean  Acheaon  went  too  far,  but 
the  logic  behind  a  small,  quality  NSC  staff 
ia  contained  in  hte  remarks.  The  logic  is 
sound. 

raffi^fff  Ain  (MtoAinzATioif 
Beyond  the  numbu'  and  quality  of  people 
there  ia  organisation.  The  Tower  Commis- 
sion.  in  one  of  its  most  important  state- 
Bienta  aaid:  "We  recommend  that  no  sub- 
stantive change  be  made  in  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  dealing  with  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  NSC 
system."  The  Tower  Commission,  in  my 
Judgmmt.  is  correct  in  that  view. 

Fram  time  to  time,  notable  individuals 
have  suggested  major  modifications  to  the 
M8C  organlBhtlon.  Allow  me  to  mention  two 
such  suggestions. 

In  1984.  General  Albert  Wedemeyer  out- 
lined the  idea  of  a  National  Security  Coun- 
dL  Its  oper^lon  would  be  much  like  that  of 
the  NSC  spedfled  in  the  1M7  Act.  except,  as 
General  Wedemeyer  n>ecifled:  "It  would  en- 
courage the  integration  of  matters  (for  ex- 
ample, economic  and  military  programs) 
which  too  often  have  been  treated  in  isola- 
tion.  and  thus  unreallstically  or  unwisely." 

The  General's  charge  that  integration  has 
not  occurred  among  key  areas  does  not 
indict  the  original  NSC  organizational  struc- 
ture. It  simply  suggests  that  a  better  job 
could  be  dcme  within  the  context  of  the 
1947  Act 

General  Wedemeyer  departs  from  the 
1M7  Act  most  prominently  in  suggesting  a 
relatively  small,  continuing  council  of  per- 
haps eleven  distinguished  citizens  who 
would  devote  their  full  time  and  talents  to 
studying  national  steategy  in  its  broadest  as- 
pects. The  body  would  possess  advisory 
functions  only.  It  would  have  semi-autono- 
mous status  comparable  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Monbers  of  the  Council  would 
be  appt^ted  for  life  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Wedemeyer  suggestion  Is  unique.  It 
carries  the  suggestion  that  broad-gauged 
advice  would  get  to  the  President  on  major 
objectives,  polldea.  and  alternatives. 

The  existing  NSC  structure,  however, 
could  accomplish  the  same  ends.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  restructure  the  NSC  to 
cause  the  NSC  to  function  properly.  Quali- 
fied people,  working  cooperatively,  do  not 
need  another  organizational  arrangement. 
Saying  It  another  way.  misguided  proce- 
dures, or  inadequate  quality  of  staff,  could 
Just  ss  well  subvert  the  Wedemeyer  Nation- 
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al  Strategy  Council  as  it  has  the  currently- 
authoriaed  NSC  system. 

Still  another  major  departure  from  the 
1M7  NSC  approach  would  be  the  late  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  D.  Taylor's  National  Policy 
Council  (NPC).  In  General  Taylor's  well- 
written  book.  Precarious  Security,  he  out- 
lined a  council  not  unlike  the  NSC,  as  aug- 
mented by  all  Presidenta  since  the  NSC  was 
established.  The  major  difference  was  that 
of  bringing  into  N8C/NPC  membership 
other  cabinet  members  and  advisers— for  a 
total  NPC  membership  of  seven.  The  NPC 
would  contain  representatives  from  what 
General  Taylor  caUed.  "the  four  principal 
sectors  of  naUonal  poUcy:  (1)  foreign-mili- 
tary-intelligence: (2)  economic;  (3)  fiscal- 
monetary;  and  (4)  domestic  welfare." 

While  admiring  General  Taylor's  recogni- 
tion that  national  security  and  national 
policy  involve  a  wide  range  of  disciplines, 
there  is  no  proof  in  General  Taylor's  advo- 
cacy for  a  National  Policy  Council  that  the 
existing  NSC  establishment  is  faulty  in 
design.  The  fault,  even  by  General  Taylor's 
reasoning,  lies  in  implementation  of  the 
NSC  system. 

The  point  is  that  simply  modifying  the  or- 
gani^itional  structure  dealing  with  National 
Security  delivers  no  promise  of  success— or 
even  improvement.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
may  be  true.  By  modifying  the  organization 
or  by  adopting  a  new  organization  one  may 
create  groealy  misguided  expectations  and 
hopes  without  resJly  addressing  underlying 
fwanning,  procedural,  and  supervision  prob- 
lems. 

PKOCBS  AT  WORK- THS  NIZOH  FKRIOD 

In  fact,  the  NSC  structure  outlined  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  1970-1973  annual 
Foreign  Policy  Reports  to  Congress  still 
looks  solid.  The  philosophy  was  articulated 
clearly.  President  Nixon  wrote: 

"The  NSC  system  is  designed  to  marshaU 
all  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  National  Security  Council  is  the  apex 
of  the  system.  It's  here  that  the  final  refine- 
ment of  studies  conducted  at  lower  levels 
provides  a  common  framework  for  thorough 
deliberation.  The  CouncU's  discussions 
assist  me  by  Illuminating  the  Issues  and  fo- 
cusing the  range  of  realistic  advice  before  I 
make  my  decision." 

President  Nixon  supplemented  this  philos- 
ophy with  a  brief  review  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  groups  that  are  central  to  the 
NSC  system. 

The  names  of  the  committees  and  groups 
are  not  important.  What  is  important  is 
that  a  structure  was  available  to  formulate 
policies  and  alternatives  and  to  Integrate 
ideas.  The  NSC  structure  was  the  f  acillUt- 
Ing  mechanism  through  which  the  major 
departments  and  agencies  could  function 
more  effectively.  It  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  1947  National  Security  Act. 

That  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Nixon  NSC 
system  worked  to  perfection.  Some  would 
contend  It  failed  in  major  ways. 

But  the  failures  had  more  to  do  with  im- 
plementation than  with  organizational 
design.  The  design  seemed  most  appropri- 
ate. The  breakdowns  included  the  following: 
1.  Failure  to  use  the  structure  as  adver- 
tised.  The  Defense  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee or  DPRC  was  a  case  in  point  The 
DPRC  was  created  upon  our  recommenda- 
tion In  DOD  to  address  more  systemlcally 
the  relationships  between  defense  spending 
and  the  economy.  It  was  clear  that  changes 
in  defense  spending  patterns  had  substan- 
tial Impact  on  economic  growth,  employ- 
ment price  sUbUity.  the  balance  of  pay- 


ments, and  our  ability  to  fund  nondefense 
programs.  To  help  advise  the  President  on 
alternative  military  and  economic  programs, 
the  National  Security  Adviser  was  to  chair  a 
group  which  included  not  only  the  usual 
NSC  parUclpants,  but  also  Treasury. 
Budget,  the  Council  of  Ekx>nomlc  Advisers, 
and,  as  appropriate,  the  Federal  Reserve. 
We  wanted  to  address  national  security  in 
its  broadest  context. 

The  DPRC  aborted.  The  DPRC,  rather 
than  being  used  for  its  original  piuiioses, 
was  manipulated  by  NSC  staff  members  and 
other  DPRC  participants  to  non-productive 
ends.  Some  tried  to  affect  the  design  of  indi- 
vidual defense  program  systems.  Some  tried 
to  interject  pet  theories  in  force  design. 
Some  claimed  inadequate  staff  help  and  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  DPRC.  Others 
just  simply  were  not  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  national  security.  As  DPRC  mem- 
bers violated  the  advertised  DPRC  charter, 
they  klUed  the  idea.  I  suggest  to  you  the 
idea  is  one  that  still  has  validity. 

2.  Failure  by  the  NSC  Adviser  and  Staff  to 
Communicate  Freely  loith  the  Departments 
and  Agencies.  An  example  of  this  second 
drawback  of  the  Nixon  NSC  system  was  the 
Washington  St>ecial  Action  Group  or 
WSAG.  The  WSAO  was  to  be  the  group 
that  handled  special  and  currently-hot 
issues,  especially  after  the  initial  crisis  stage 
had  passed.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
WSAG  structure.  The  problem  was  that  re- 
peatedly WSAG  meetings  would  be  called 
with  no  agenda  specified.  Therefore,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  not  provide  giiid- 
ance  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff— both  of  whom  attended  WSAG  meet- 
ings for  the  Defense  Department.  By  con- 
trolling the  agenda  and  meetings  so  exclu- 
sively, the  NSC  adviser  lessened  significant- 
ly the  utility  of  the  group. 

3.  Failure  to  Coordinate  Outside  Explicit 
NSC  Boundaries,  for  Example,  with  Con- 
gressional Officials.  This  third  obstacle  may 
seem  a  curiosity.  There  is  no  explicit  call  for 
the  NSC  to  consult  with  or  to  Integrate 
Congressional  views.  However,  there  is  clear 
merit  in  doing  so.  Congress  is  a  separate  and 
equal  branch  of  government.  There  are 
many  exceptionally  capable  and  thoughtful 
people  in  Congress  who  luiow  the  national 
security  field  well.  We  need  their  inputs. 

4.  Involving  the  NSC  Staff  in  Operations. 
Yes,  it  has  happened  before.  Air  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  were  sometimes  a  conten- 
tious issue.  The  temptations  at  the  NSC  to 
become  Involved  were  not  always  controlled. 
The  Implications  of  NSC  Involvement  in  op- 
erations during  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict 
were  no  more  favorable  then  than  during 
the  more  recent  operational  excursions. 

The  point  in  citing  breakdowns  or  limita- 
tions to  the  Nixon  NSC  system  is  not  that 
the  basic  NSC  organizational  blueprint  Is 
flawed.  To  the  contrary.  The  advertised 
NSC  organization  and  process  was  and  is 
sound.  It  Is,  however,  subject  to  misuse  and 
to  abuse.  With  proper  leadership  and  moti- 
vation the  national  security  process  works 
and  works  well. 

People,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  key  ingredi- 
ent—maybe the  key  ingredient  to  sound  na- 
tional security  policy.  Process— or  organiza- 
tion, if  you  will,  is  another  key  element.  A 
third  and  final  necessary  factor  is  perspec- 
tive. 

pmSPECTTVE — THE  NKKD  FOR  STRATSGT 

By  perspective  I  mean  the  longer  or  the 
broader  view.  Indeed,  with  perspective  we 
soon  get  to  strategy. 


It  Is  Important  to  our  national  security 
that  we  have  not  only  the  right  people, 
keenly  motivated,  and  worldng  within  a 
positive  organizational  process;  it  is  impor- 
tant also  that  we  have  at  least  our  best 
people  working  on  more  than  single  issues. 
They  must  tie  working  on  national  strategy. 
The  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson  was  wise 
in  many  ways,  but  especially  on  national  se- 
curity matters.  He  observed  as  long  ago  as 
1959  that,  "Our  governmental  processes  do 
not  produce  clearly  defined  and  piuposeful 
strategy  for  the  cold  war."  Senator  Jackson 
continued:  "What  seems  most  to  be  missing 
Is  a  coherent  and  purposeful  national  pro- 
gram that  sets  forth  in  simple  terms  what 
we  have  to  do  to  survive,  and  why."  And  fi- 
nally. Senator  Jackson  asked  this  question: 
"Can  a  free  society  successfully  organize 
itself  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  national  strat- 
egy for  victory  in  the  cold  war?" 

My  response  to  Senator  Jackson's  ques- 
tion is  a  resounding  "yes."  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve the  National  Security  Council  system- 
just  at  one  of  its  darkest  moments— can  be 
the  vehicle  to  get  the  national  strategy 
process  started. 

My  good  friend,  Henry  Kissinger,  made  a 
cogent  observation  last  December.  Henry 
said:  "The  failure  at  Reykjavik  was  not  the 
predominance  of  the  NSC  staff  but  the  ad- 
ministration's inability  to  develop  a  strategy 
that  related  diplomacy,  military  policy  and 
arms  control  policy  to  a  coherent  national 
purpose." 

Henry  was  correct.  But  the  national  strat- 
egy of  which  I  speak  has  still  other  dimen- 
sions. We  might  recall  Harold  Brown's  defi- 
nition of  national  security.  The  national  se- 
curity dimensions  are  economic,  social,  and 
cultural,  as  well. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  get  a  true 
strategy  process  started.  One  approach 
would  be  that  suggested  by  Richard  Hal- 
loran  in  his  recent  book.  To  Arm  a  Nation. 
Halloran  suggests,  in  essence,  gaining  a  stra- 
tegic oversight  by  using  the  Presidential 
Commission  mechanism  that  was  successful 
at  least  in  part,  in  Issues  such  as  Social  Se- 
curity, Central  America,  and  the  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

The  suggested  Commission,  responsible  to 
the  Administration  and  Congress,  would  be 
a  one-time  Ixxly  comprised  of  former  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense,  retired  military 
officers,  former  members  of  Congress,  in- 
dustrial and  labor  leaders,  scholars,  and 
prominent  persons  not  beholden  to  special 
interests.  It  would  be  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel. 
It  would  produce  a  new  strategic  charter, 
perhaps  modeled  after  the  famous  NSC-68 
document  of  1950.  The  strategic  charter 
would  define  national  objectives  and  illumi- 
nate a  national  strategy  to  achieve  them. 

Perhaps  Halloran's  method  Is  appropriate. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  can  and  should  do  the  job.  The 
NSC  can  and  should  turn  to  a  longer  view 
and  initiate  a  national  security  strategy.  It 
is  imperative  for  our  nation  that  we  turn 
from  a  system  of  Individual,  ad  hoc  deci- 
sions and  programs  to  an  integrated,  long- 
term  view.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  NSC. 
That  organization  can  and  should  lead  the 
way.  It  would  be  a  major  mistake  not  to. 

The  Tower  Commission,  after  looldng  at 
l>eople  and  processes,  concluded  that 
"modest  Improvements"  within  the  national 
security  apparatus  "may  yield  surprising 
gains."  Indeed.  I  am  in  total  agreement,  as  I 
hope  my  remarks  have  Indicated. 

But  beyond  people  and  process  is  perspec- 
tive—the lHt>ader  view,  national  security  ol>- 
Jectives,  and  a  long-range  strategy.  Therein 


lies  not  Just  a  modest  but  a  major,  opportu- 
nity for  the  NSC.  It  should  and  can  get 
started  to  that  end.  I  submit  it  is  a  good  idea 
and  a  timely  idea. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  said:  "We  fail  to 
act  on  good  ideas  available.  We  fritter  away 
our  strength  on  secondary  matters.  We 
fiddle  trifling  tunes  while  the  world  bums. 
But  back  of  all  that  ...  is  a  central  convic- 
tion: The  world  can  be  made  a  decent  place 
to  live  in— a  world  of  peace,  material  well- 
being,  justice  and  freedom  .  .  ." 

I  say,  let's  go  to  work  now  on  a  strategy  to 
turn  conviction  into  conclusion. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  AWARENESS 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
celebrate  my  53d  birthday.  Birthdays 
always  seem  to  cause  me  to  pause  and 
consider  my  past  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  my  future.  For  instance, 
I  was  Just  a  boy  of  11  when  we,  as  a 
nation,  rejoiced  in  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  In  1999.  just  a  year 
shoit  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  will 
be  65  years  old. 

In  this  cotmtry.  reaching  age  85 
means  much  more  than  just  being  eli- 
gible for  discount  movie  passes  and 
Medicare.  Age  65  is  a  banner  year— as 
important  as  the  milestones  of  18,  21. 
and  the  dreaded  40.  As  if  by  magic 
when  you  reach  65,  suddenly,  there's 
no  denying  it,  you  are  a  senior  citizen. 
Regardless  of  whether  you  look  or  feel 
your  age,  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  ev- 
eryone from  the  Government  to  the 
local  boy  scout  who  offers  to  help  you 
cross  the  street,  you've  entered  the 
world  of  the  elderly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country 
there  is  a  pervasive  negative  feeling  as- 
sociated with  growing  old.  Perhaps  it 
Is  a  subconscious  prejudice  aimed  at 
our  older  citizens.  In  other  cultures, 
aging  is  seen  as  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  life— a  time  to  appreciate  the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  long  labor,  a 
time  to  laugh  with  a  grandchild  or  go 
fishing  with  an  old  friend.  There  Is  a 
long-honored  tradition  of  respect  for 
the  elderly  integrated  into  the  roots  of 
many  cultures,  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  our 
country. 

Now  whether  this  lack  of  respect  is 
borne  out  of  a  lack  of  understanding, 
or  a  fear  of  the  uncertainty  that  ac- 
companies old  age  is  not  clear  to  me. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  elderly  population  in  our  coimtry 
grows  larger  by  the  day.  If  we  are  to 
be  responsive  to  the  emotional,  physi- 
cal, and  spiritual  needs  of  our  senior 
adults,  we  cannot  allow  the  alienation 
of  this  vital  segment  of  our  society  to 
continue. 

Nowhere  is  it  said  or  written  that 
life  ends  after  age  65.  We  in  this  his- 
toric 100th  Congress  are  privileged  to 
work  with  some  of  the  most  dynamic 
sind  influential  statesman  of  our  day. 
Do  we  ever  question  the  fact  that  73  of 
our  colleagues  are  over  age  65?  The 
answer  is  "no".  Their  vitality  and 
spunk  forces  us  to  respect  them  not 


for  their  gray  hairs  or  wrinkles,  but 
for  their  being  active  players,  leaders, 
true  legislators. 

And  so  Bfr.  President,  during  this 
month  of  May  we  commemorate  our 
older  Americans.  Throughout  our 
country  the  call  is  out  to  public  offi- 
cials, business  and  civic  leaders,  and  all 
Americans  to  heighten  their  aware- 
ness of  the  people  who  are  without  a 
doubt  our  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
source. But  let's  not  just  stop  on  May 
31.  Let's  remember  our  older  Ameri- 
cans every  day  of  every  month.  We 
certainly  do  not  need  a  proclamation 
to  help  remind  us  who  made  this  coun- 
try great— let's  keep  that  feeling  in 
our  hearts. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MRS.  EMMA 
"GRANKIE"  EDENS 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mx.  President, 
occasionally  in  life,  you  encoimter  a 
person  who  is  filled  with  such  warmth 
and  joie  de  vivre  that  your  life  is 
changed— all  for  the  better.  So  it  is, 
Mr.  President,  with  me  and  Mrs. 
Emma  "Grankie"  Edens.  who  is  retir- 
ing this  spring  at  the  age  of  83  after 
five  decades  of  distinguished  service  to 
West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Grankie  began  working  in  West  Vir- 
ginia State  government  in  the  1930's. 
Now.  over  50  years  later,  she  has  de- 
cided to  step  down  as  an  intern  in  my 
Charleston  office.  Grankie  has  been  a 
public  servant  longer  than  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  alive,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing her. 

During  Grankie's  career,  she  has 
worked  for  several  West  Virginia  Gov- 
ernors including  myself,  and  the  West 
Virginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Commission.  I  first  met  her  when  she 
volunteered  for  my  successful  cam- 
paign for  West  Virginia  Secretary  of 
State  in  1968.  She  later  distinguished 
herself  as  the  volunteer  who  worked 
the  most  hours  during  my  1976  West 
Virginia  gubernatorial  campaign. 
After  I  was  elected  Governor,  she 
helped  organize  and  maintain  the  cen- 
tral filing  system  In  the  Governor's 
office.  She  was  also  a  diligent  and  de- 
voted volimteer  for  the  Governor's 
hotline  telephone  system. 

Since  I  became  Senator  in  1985, 
Grankie  has  faithfully  performed  a 
task  20  hours  per  week  that  might  not 
seem  glamorous,  but  is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  our  offices;  clipping  news- 
papers. She  always  performed  her 
duties  with  a  smile— even  on  those 
days  when  she  did  not  feel  her  best. 
And  she  never  had  a  problem  keeping 
up  with  the  younger  set— she  seems  to 
have  limitless  energy. 

Indeed,  everyone  lucky  enough  to 
have  gotten  to  know  Grankie  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing:  That's  she's  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  and  most  caring 
person  in  the  world. 
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Ormnkle  has  wvenl  grmndchfldren 
■he  adoTM.  who  gmve  her  that  wonder- 
ful nl^name.  The  name  stuck,  be- 
cause of  the  kindness  and  patience  and 
love  she  shows  to  everyone  she  meets. 
lly  staff  and  I  wUl  miss  her  terribly. 


GOVERNOR  DEUKBOSJIAN 
SUPPORTS  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

ICr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
support  continues  to  grow  for  S.  402,  a 
bill  to  provide  the  President  with  lim- 
ited line-item  veto  authority.  As  you 
know.  I  Joined  with  Senator  Dam 
EvAm  and  many  other  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  ledslation  in  Janu- 
ary. We  call  it  limited  line-item  veto 
authority  because  it  would  apply  only 
to  CT>ntlTH«'"g  resolutions. 

Just  reooitly.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  governor  of  California. 
George  Deukmejian.  expressing  his 
support  for  &  402.  Governor  Deukme- 
jian agrees  that  "the  time  has  come  to 
provide  a  line-item  veto  authority  for 
the  President."  And  as  he  goes  on  to 
point  out.  the  approach  embodied  in  S. 
402  "to  provide  this  authority  on  a 
limited  basis  for  continuing  resolu- 
tims.  Is  a  critical  step  toward  enabling 
the  President  to  have  additional  au- 
thority to  balance  the  Federal 
budget" 

In  his  letter.  Governor  Deukmejian 
included  a  piece  he  has  written  enti- 
tled "reducing  the  Federal  Deficit. 
California  Style."  Governor  Deukme- 
jian puts  forth  the  case  for  the  llne- 
iton  veto  in  clear  terms:  "Greater  con- 
trol of  Federal  spouUng  is  a  legitimate 
responsibility  of  the  President.  It  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress 
in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  More 
effective  executive  control  of  spending 
is  essential  to  counter  Congress'  pro- 
pensity to  spend  taxpayers'  money  so 
freely.  Therefore,  a  line-item  veto  as 
part  of  the  Federal  budget  process  de- 
serves serious  consideration." 

Mr.  President.  Governor  Deulmie- 
Jian  raises  several  important  points  in 
his  letter.  It  is  almost  time  once  again 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt.  As  the  time  for  the  ultimate  in 
fiscal  irresponsibility  approaches.  I 
coounend  Governor  Deukmejian's 
comments  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Deulcmejian's 
letter  appear  in  the  Rccord.  and  also 
an  article  by  Governor  Deukmejian. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

StAn  OP  Calitoutia. 

OoTBUioR's  Office. 
Sacramento,  CA,  May  1, 1987. 

Bon.  OOKOOH  J.  HUMFHRXT, 

C;.&  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  BuiUlino. 
Waihington,  DC. 
Dkak  Skratok  HnifrHBXT:  Thank  you  for 
provkUng  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  proposal  to  provide  the  President 
with  line-Item  veto  authority. 


I  stronsly  endorse  your  effort  to  provide  a 
line-Item  veto  authority  for  the  President. 
Our  experience  in  California  has  proven 
that  it  is  a  powerful  and  neceaaary  author- 
ity for  the  Governor  to  enaiuw  that  annual 
sUte  expenditures  are  balanced  against  rev- 
enues. 

The  federal  government  continues  to 
struggle  with  a  growing  deficit.  As  you  have 
stated,  the  time  has  come  to  provide  line- 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President.  Your 
approach,  to  provide  this  authority  on  a 
limited  basis  for  continuing  resolutions,  is  a 
critical  step  towards  enabling  the  President 
to  have  additional  authority  to  balance  the 
federal  budget.  I  will  be  asking  our  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  office  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  your  legislation. 

California's  Constitution  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Oovemor  to  veto  any  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  Furthermore,  it  author- 
izes the  Oovemor  to  reduce  or  eliminate  one 
or  more  items  of  appropriation  while  ap- 
proving other  portions  of  a  bill.  Each  of 
these  provisions  also  includes  authority  for 
the  Legislature  to  override  the  Governor's 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 
These  constitutional  provisions  are  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  check  and  balance 
system  necessary  for  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  California's  fiscal  resources. 

During  my  first  four  years  as  Governor,  I 
exercised  my  veto  authority  more  than 
1,600  times,  resulting  in  a  total  savings  of 
$3.6  blUion.  With  this  most  effective  tool, 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  both  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  prudent  reserve  for 
emergencies,  without  raising  taxes  on  the 
people  or  businesses  of  the  state. 

Greater  control  of  federal  spending  is  a  le- 
gitimate responsibility  of  the  President,  and 
it  is  critical  If  we  are  to  make  real  progress 
in  reducing  the  federal  deficit.  Over  the 
years,  many  proposals  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  provide  the  President  with 
item-veto  authority,  and  all  have  failed.  It  is 
time  to  give  this  common  sense  measure 
that  works  so  well  at  the  state  level,  a 
chance  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  views  on  this  Important  matter. 
Most  cordially, 

Gkohok  Dkukmbjiaii. 

RZDUCIHG  THE  FKDKRAI.  DEFICIT,  CaUFORM lA 

Style 

The  explosion  of  federal  spending— the 
true  cause  of  big  deficits— should  be  of  great 
concern  to  every  state  and  every  American 
family.  It  contributes  to  high  interest  rates, 
threatens  to  refuel  Inflation,  and  leaves  for 
future  generations  an  inexcusable  legacy  of 
debt. 

It  is  easy  to  condemn  big  deficits,  and  in 
this  election  year  everybody  Is  doing  it,  in- 
cluding many  at  the  state  level.  Some  of 
those  making  the  most  noise  are  the  first  to 
complain  when  proposed  deficit-reduction 
plans  would  reduce  their  own  pet  programs. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  quick  or  easy 
answer  to  balancing  the  budget,  as  some 
election-year  rhetoric  would  suggest.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  President  Rea- 
gan's tax  cuts  and  defense  spending  in- 
creases are  responsible  for  the  deficits.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  suppose  we  im- 
posed a  100-percent  tax  on  all  Income  above 
$75,000.  In  1984,  the  federal  government 
would  collect  only  an  additional  $33  billion. 
Then,  suppose  we  cut  all  funds  for  the  Per- 
shing II,  the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX  and 
Cruise  missUes,  the  Trident  submarine,  and 
even  cut  alls  funds  for  ammunition,  right 
down  to  the  bullets  in  our  rifles.  With  those 


reductions,  we  would  only  save  $13  billion. 
Thus,  even  Implementing  two  such  drastic 
measures,  we  would  only  reduce  a  projected 
$180  billion  deficit  by  $46  billion. 

A  MAJOR  TAX  niCRXASE— NOT  THE  AHSWKR 

In  theory,  there  are  three  ways  to  cut  the 
deficit:  raise  taxes,  cut  spending,  or  do  some 
of  both.  A  major  tax  Increase  Is  not  the 
answer  and  could  even  lead  to  a  bigger  defi- 
cit. 

We  do  not  have  big  deficits  because  peo- 
ple's taxes  are  too  low.  We  have  them  be- 
cause governments  spend  too  much.  IT  we 
have  learned  anything  in  recent  years,  it  is 
that  we  cannot  wash  away  the  red  ink  with 
higher  taxes.  Tax  receipts  doubled  between 
1976  and  1981.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
Americans  were  footing  this  100  percent 
revenue  increase,  government  spending 
grew  even  faster,  and  the  result  Is  record 
deficiU. 

A  major  tax  increase  now  would  abort  our 
strong  economic  recovery.  It  would  seriously 
damage  the  ability  of  states  to  continue  re- 
building their  revenue  base  following  the 
past  15  years  of  economic  turmoU  caused  by 
rising  energy  prices,  double-digit  inflation, 
and  most  recently,  the  recession.  Given  the 
good  health  our  economy  now  enjoys,  a 
choice  between  massive  deficits  and  massive 
tax  Increases  is  no  choice  at  all— and  neither 
the  states  nor  the  American  people  should 
be  asked  to  make  it. 

If  you  want  to  solve  a  problem,  why  not 
attack  the  real  cause  of  that  problem?  In 
the  case  of  the  deficit,  the  cause  is  runaway 
government  spending  Federal  spending  now 
consumes  nearly  25  percent  of  our  country's 
gross  national  product,  the  highest  share  in 
peacetime  history. 

THREE  STEPS  FOR  COMTROLUHG  FBIXRAL 
SPERDING 

Unfortimately,  Congress  lacks  the  politi- 
cal will  to  slay  this  federal  spending  mon- 
ster, and  the  President  lacks  sufficient  au- 
thority in  the  budget  process  to  make  up  for 
this  failure.  The  problem  requires  drastic 
action.  Drawing  from  our  recent  experience 
in  California.  I  have  three  suggestions: 

1.  Impose  a  one-year  freeze  on  the  overall 
level  of  federal  spending. 

2.  Give  the  President  authority  for  a  line- 
item  veto. 

3.  Enact  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget. 

When  I  became  governor  of  California  In 
January  1983,  our  state  had  a  budget  deficit 
of  $1.5  billion.  We  were  near  insolvency  and 
paying  our  bills  with  lOUs.  I  insisted  that, 
contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  the 
crisis  could  and  should  be  resolved  without 
a  general  tax  increase.  The  discipline  and 
authority  provided  by  the  three  tools  I  am 
now  suggesting  at  the  federal  level  were  in- 
strumental in  achieving  our  goal.  Today 
California  is  back  in  the  black.  We  even 
have  a  $950  million  reserve  for  budget  emer- 
gencies. 

One-ycor  Spending  Freeze.- Although  I 
did  not  formally  propose  a  spending  freeze. 
I  did  freeze  state  hiring  and  insist  that  over- 
all spending  remain  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  the  previous  year.  This  did  not 
prevent  us  from  shifting  priorities  within 
that  celling.  In  other  words,  we  were  still 
able  to  Increase  support  for  key  priorities, 
such  as  education  and  public  safety,  by  com- 
pensating for  these  increases  with  prudent 
reductions  in  less  essential  areas. 

The  federal  government  should  do  the 
same.  A  one-year  freeze  on  overall  spending 
would  reduce  projected  deficits  by  an  esti- 
mated $240  billion  over  three  years.  At  the 
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same  time,  priority  areas  such  as  national 
defense  could  still  receive  increases  through 
savings  in  other  areas. 

Line-Item  Veto.— It  is  one  thing  to  propose 
this  kind  of  fiscal  discipline:  It  Is  another 
thing  to  back  It  up  with  action.  In  Califor- 
nia and  42  other  sUtes,  governors  have  line- 
item  veto  authority— the  power  to  reduce  or 
delete  individual  spending  items  in  an  over- 
all budget  bill. 

The  $1.1  billion  I  "blue-pencUed"  last  year 
and  the  $360  million  I  vetoed  this  year  were 
critical  for  restoring  fiscal  sUbUity  to  the 
nation's  most  populous  state.  Yet,  no  one 
who  observed  the  process  in  Sacramento 
last  year  could  claim  that  the  legislature 
was  denied  or  excluded  from  a  major  role  in 
writing  the  budget.  In  addition,  these  spend- 
ing reductions  were  made  with  great  care 
not  to  hurt  those  who  are  dependent  on  the 
state  for  assistance. 

Greater  control  of  federal  spending  is  a  le- 
gitimate responsibility  of  the  President.  It  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  federal  deficit.  More  effective  ex- 
ecutive control  of  spending  is  essential  to 
counter  Congress's  propensity  to  spend  tax- 
payers' money  to  freely.  Therefore,  a  line- 
Item  veto  as  part  of  the  federal  budget  proc- 
ess deserves  serious  consideration. 

Under  current  law,  the  President  has  only 
two  options  when  unacceptably  large  spend- 
ing bills  are  approved  by  Congress.  He  can 
sign  the  bills  in  their  entirety,  complete 
with  excessive  spending  levels,  or  he  can 
shut  down  government  operations  by  veto- 
ing the  blU.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
President  can  petition  Congress  to  cancel 
spending  plans,  but  unless  both  houses  ap- 
prove the  request  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
within  45  days,  the  funds  must  be  spent  as 
originally  authorized.  Since  1975,  41  percent 
of  all  such  presidential  reclslon  requests 
have  been  ignored  by  Congress,  and  none  of 
President  Reagan's  1983  reclslons  were  im?- 
proved. 

A  line-item  veto  would  strengthen  the 
President's  ability  to  rescind  individual 
items  from  congressional  appropriations  so 
that  "pork-barrel"  spending  is  not  approved 
by  riding  the  coattails  of  essential  appro- 
priations. 

Public  support  for  the  line-Item  veto  in 
the  past  has  come  from  a  wide  range  of  or- 
ganizations, including  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. A  Gallup  Poll  conducted  in  1979 
showed  that  70  percent  of  respondents  fa- 
vored giving  the  President  power  to  veto 
specific  Items  in  bills  passed  by  Congress. 

The  short-term  effecte  of  a  line-item  veto 
would  be  somewhat  limited,  because  about 
55  percent  of  federal  spending  is  permanent- 
ly authorized,  and  another  20  percent  is  ap- 
propriated from  previous  years  and  caimot 
be  vetoed.  In  the  fiscal  1985  budget,  for  ex- 
ample, about  $260  billion  would  be  subject 
to  line-item  veto. 

At  the  state  level,  governors  typically  veto 
1-3  percent  of  spending  requests  each  year. 
Although  a  1  percent  cut  in  federal  spend- 
ing would  amount  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  projected  deficit,  the  compounding 
effects  of  cutting  1  percent  each  year  would 
soon  become  significant.  If  1  percent  were 
cut  from  the  budget  each  year  for  the  next 
five  years,  total  savings  could  amount  to 
$174  billion. 

The  line-Item  veto  has  been  requested  by 
nearly  every  President  since  the  Civil  War. 
More  than  140  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  provide  the  President 
with  item-veto  authority  of  one  form  or  an- 
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other  since  1876— and  all  have  failed.  It  is 
time  to  give  this  commonsenae  measure, 
which  wotto  ao  effectively  at  the  state  level, 
a  chance  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Balanced-Budget  Amendment— Hans 
sUtes,  including  California,  also  have  con- 
stitutional provisions  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  We  need  such  a  provision  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  It  should  be  clear  public  policy, 
written  into  the  Constitution,  that  our  gov- 
ernment balance  Its  books  every  year. 

We  have  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men,  because  the  founding  fathers,  in  their 
wisdom,  recognized  that  Individuals,  howev- 
er well-intentioned,  were  not  always  capable 
of  rising  above  their  own  self-interest  and 
poltilcal  considerations  to  do  what  was  best 
for  all  citizens.  Today,  the  individuals  In 
Congress  have  shown  that  they  are  unable 
to  resist  the  many  demands  that  are  made 
on  the  public  treasury.  The  result  is  a  gath- 
ering storm  that  threatens  to  eng\ilf  our 
entire  society:  the  federal  deficit. 

A  spending  freeze,  a  balanced-budget 
amendment,  and  a  presidential  line-item 
veto  authority  will  not  cure  our  deficit  prob- 
lem quickly  or  completely.  But  they  will 
Impose  badly  needed  discipline  on  the  elect- 
ed officials  who  tax  us  and  spend  our 
money. 


ENERGY    AND    NATIONAL    SECU- 
RITY  CONCERNS  RELATED  TO 
OIL  IMPORT  LEVEUS— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  41 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  3102  of  the  Con- 
solidated Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-500; 
100  Stat.  1889),  I  am  transmitting  my 
views  and  recommendations  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  concerns 
related  to  oil  import  levels.  These 
views  and  recommendations  take  into 
consideration  the  findings  in  "Energy 
Security:  A  Report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  That  report  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  John  S.  Herrington  at 
my  request  and  in  satisfaction  of  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  99-509. 

My  Administration  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  build  the  Nation's  foundation 
for  long-term  energy  security  and  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  oU  industry. 
Price  and  allocation  controls  on  oU 
have  been  eliminated;  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  has  been  in- 
creased nearly  fivefold  to  more  than 
500  million  barrels  and.  with  our  en- 
couragement, our  allies  have  built  up 
their  stockpUes  by  about  350  million 
barrels;  several  important  energy  tax 
incentives  were  retained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  full-cost  accounting 
provisions  for  independent  producers 
were  preserved;  and  I  have  recently 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion clean  coal  initiative.  Because  of 
these  actions,  the  United  States  is  now 
ct4>able    of    withstanding    a    supply 
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interruption  comparable  to  the  197S 
and  1979  interruptions  without  experi- 
encing the  same  economic  distress. 

More  remains  to  be  done.  Secretary 
Herrington's  recent  report  on  energy 
sectirity  points  out  three  major  con- 
cerns: (1)  our  increasing  dependence 
on  imported  oil;  (2)  the  sudden  decline 
in  oil  prices  in  1986.  which  has  harmed 
significant  segments  of  the  U.S.  petro- 
leiun  industry:  and.  (3)  the  serious  im- 
plications for  national  security  raised 
by  lx)th  of  these  events.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  study  concludes  that 
by  the  mid-1990s  we  may  be  importing 
more  than  half  our  oil.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment have  dropped  significantly, 
as  has  emplojmient  and  UJS.  oil  pro- 
duction. Coupled  with  this  production 
decline  is  increased  consumer  demand 
for  oil.  which  together  have  resulted 
in  a  rise  of  one  million  barrels  per  day 
in  oU  imports.  In  recent  months,  while 
market  prices  have  rebounded  to  some 
extent,   the   industry   remains  under 
pressure  and  the  outlook  is  uncertain. 
We  must  take  steps  to  better  protect 
ourselves   from   potential   oil   suiwly 
interruptions  and  increase  our  energy 
and  national  security.  My  goals  in  this 
area  are  to: 
—maintain  a  strong  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry; 
—increase  our  domestic  stockpiles, 
which  we  can  draw  down  in  the 
event  of  a  supply  interruption; 
—expand  the  availability  of  domestic 

oU  and  gas  resources: 
— continue         conservation         and 
progress  toward  diversification  of 
our  energy  resources;  and 
—promote  among  our  allies  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  their  stock- 
piles. 
I  have  already  proposed  a  niunber  of 
significant  steps  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act.  If  these  policies 
had  been  in  place,  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry would  not  be  so  seriously  im- 
paired today.  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  quicldy  in  adopting  my 
proposals  to  improve  our  energy  secu- 
rity and  strengthen  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  including: 
—repeal  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax; 
—comprehensive  natural  gas  reform, 
including  wellhead  price  decontrol, 
mandatory  contract  carriage  and 
demand  restraint  repeal; 
— i«>proval  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  five-year  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  plan; 
—permitting  environmentally  sound 
energy   exploration   and   develop- 
ment of  the  ArcUc  National  WUd- 
llfe  Ref  <Jge;  and 
—ensuring  the  future  viability  of  nu- 
clear  power  through   nuclear   li- 
censing reform,  reauthorization  of 
the     Price-Anderson     Act.     and 
progress  in  development  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository. 
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Secretary  Hetrtnfton  mnd  I  wOl  con- 
tinue to  push  hard  for  higher  levels  of 
oO  stoekidles  among  our  allies,  par- 
ticulariy  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Vmlee  Economic  Summit.  The 
Vice  President  is  also  leading  the  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief  to  look  at 
unneeded  regulatory  barriers  to  great- 
er energy  security,  including  evaluat- 
ing regulatory  changes  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  for  the 
transportation  sector. 

In  addition,  today.  I  am  urging  the 
Congress  to  consider  several  steps  that 
will  lead  to  more  exploration  and  de- 
vel<9ment.  reduce  early  well-abandon- 
ment, and  stimulate  additional  drilling 
activity.  I  am  suggesting  the  Congress 
consider  two  tax  changes  of  a  relative- 
ly technical  nature:  Increasing  the  net 
Income  limitation  on  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  fnun  50  percent  to 
100  percent  per  prcq>erty:  and  repeal- 
ing the  transfer  rule  to  permit  use  of 
percentage  depletion  for  proven  prop- 
erties that  have  changed  ownership. 
These  changes  will  be  of  significant 
value  but  avoid  reopening  basic  issues 
omsidered  In  tax  reform.  To  continue 
our  efforts  to  build  a  stockpile  protect- 
ing us  against  supply  Interruptions,  I 
am  prepared  to  support  an  SPR  fill 
rate  of  100,000  barrels  per  day,  which 
will  achieve  by  1993  my  goal  of  an 
SPR  of  750  million  barrels,  provided 
that  budget  offsets  are  made  available 
to  cover  the  hl^er  costs  of  this  fill 
rate.  I  also  am  reducing  the  minimum 
bid  requirement  for  Federal  offshore 
leases  from  $150  per  acre  to  $25  per 
acre,  which  will  encourage  exploration 
and  development  by  reducing  the  up- 
front costs. 

I  believe  all  these  measures  are  im- 
portant steps  toward  ensuring  that 
our  Nation  has  a  strong  domestic  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  substantial  pro- 
tection against  oU  supply  interrup- 
tions. They  would,  taken  together,  in- 
crease production  and  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

I  am  also  instructing  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  provide,  through  the  Do- 
mestic and  Ek»nomic  Policy  Councils, 
periodic  assessments  of  our  energy  se- 
curity risks.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  a  variety  of  options  for  en- 
couraging exploration  and  production 
if  our  \JS.  industry  continues  to  be  di- 
minished and  national  security  risks 
increase.  I  will  consider  further  ac- 
tions as  warranted. 

Ronald  Rkagah. 

The  Whtr  House  May  t,  19S7. 


age  diversion  program  applicable  to 
producers  of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat 
harvested  in  1987.  and  otherwise 
extend  assistance  to  farmers  adversely 
affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986;  it 
asks  a  ctmf  erence  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

For  consideration  of  all  matters 
except  Senate  amendment  numbered 
21:  Mr.  dk  la  Garza.  Idr.  OucKHAif. 
Mr.  HucKABT,  Mr.  Mablkhxb,  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Solely  for  the  consideration  of 
Senate  amendment  numbered  21:  Mr. 
NowAK  and  Mr.  Stahgelahs. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  28.  An  act  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  a  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  which  are  deposit- 
ed in  any  account. 

KRHOixxo  jonrr  RSSOLunoif  signed 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10.  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Preventa- 
tlon  Week  of  1987." 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  StennisI. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:13  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bin  [HJl.  11571  to  provide  for  an  acre- 


BOIASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJl.  28.  An  act  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  a  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  which  are  deposit- 
ed in  any  account. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1140.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1988  (Rept.  No.  100-52). 

By  Mr.  INOUTE,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  clarify  Indian  treaties  and 
executive  orders  with  respect  to  fishing 
rights  (Rept.  No.  100-53). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  REID: 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and  for 


other    purpoaes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

8.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  the 
option  of  providing  medical  aaaiatance  to  in- 
dividuals with  a  family  income  meeting  an 
income  standard  specified  by  the  State,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

8.  1140.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1141.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Nuclear 
Energy  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.          

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

S.  1142.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
of  Alabama:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FosD): 

S.  1143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Frankfort  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentuckjr;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 

S.  1144.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Stella  Ub- 
goajah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stkvkns): 

S.  1145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  provide  Alaska 
Natives  with  certain  options  for  the  contin- 
ued ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
shares  received  pursuant  to  the  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resouirces. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DECoitcnti.  and  Mr.  Grasslet): 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  transfer  fimctlons  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
and  to  abolish  such  court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 

S.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  and  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  provide  debt  re- 
structuring assistance  to  farm  borrowers 
while  minimizing  losses  of  the  Farm  Oedlt 
System  and  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  certain  recreation  users  fees  at  water  re- 
sources development  areas  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  meta-nltro-para-anisidine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  para  chloro-o-nitroanlline;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1151.  A  bUl  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  meta  nitro-o-anisldlne;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  nitro-ortho-toluidine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  phenyl-carbethoxy-pyrazolone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  para  nitro-o-anisidlne;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
8. 1156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  treat  similarly  aU  tier  1 
railroad  retirement  benefits  for  income  tax 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    PRYOR    (for   himself,  _Mr. 

CocKKAii.  Mr.  FowLsa,  and  Mr.  Sam- 

POHO): 

8.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 

Act  of  1971  to  provide  Farm  Credit  System 

stockholder/borrowers  with  a  multi-point 

program  of  relief  and  reform,  and  to  assure 

the  long-term  health  and  stability  of  Farm 

Credit  banks  and  associations  through  local 

control;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

NutrlUon,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KxRinDT): 
8.   1167.  A  bill  to  make  demonstration 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  imder  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  modified  by  cluster  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  educational 
partnership  between  the   family  and  the 
school,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C«n- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
8. 1158.  A  bill  to  continue  authorization  of 
various  health  and  science  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevkms): 
8.  1169.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Aviation  Authority  as  an  independent  user- 
fee  supported  government  corporation  to 
operate,  maintain  and  enhance  an  efficient 
and  responsive  national  system  for  airways 
management  and  air  traffic  control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Olkrii,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr.    Mrrz- 
BHBAUM,     Mr.     Pbtor,     and     Mr. 
my  TT  Jtoif  )* 
SJ.  Res.  125.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  May  9,  and 
ending  on  May  15,  1988,  as  "NaUonal  Stut- 
tering Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concturent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Peix,  Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz): 
S.  Res.  207.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  57.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  United 
States  policy  toward  South  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


mcvAOA  wnjwunss  paoTBcnoii  act 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  desig- 
nate 599.400  acres  of  Forest  Service 
land  as  wilderness  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Nevada  is  a  vast  State— the  seventh 
largest  in  the  Nation,  and  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  desert  land 
and  mountain  peaks  in  the  world 

With  its  more  than  100  national 
forest  roadless  areas,  totaling  3.2  mil- 
lion acres  and  spani^ng  70  percent  of 
the  national  forests  in  our  State, 
Nevada  is  virtually  the  only  State  in 
the  Nation  that  has  not  adopted  wil- 
derness legislation.  Currently  all  road- 
less areas  are  administered  as  "de 
facto"  wilderness  piusuant  to  court 
appeals  against  the  latest  forest  man- 
agement plans.  That  is  why  it  is  criti- 
cal to  resolve  the  wilderness  impasse 
and  release  certain  areas  for  other 
multiple  uses. 

Before  going  further.  I  would  like  to 
share  some  background  regarding  the 
evolution  of  this  legislation.  Early  in 
1983.  I  was  contacted  by  UJS.  Forest 
Service  personnel  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  designing  a  wilderness  bill  for 
Nevada.  Over  this  4-year  period,  I 
have  met  with  various  organizations. 
Federal  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  individuals  here  and  in 
Nevada  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  concerns  about  wilderness. 

In  the  99th  Congress.  I  participated 
in  a  5-day  congressional  toiu*  of  nearly 
all  of  the  proposed  areas.  As  a  result 
of  that  trip,  and  my  desire  to  see  the 
wilderness  issue  resolved  in  a  balanced, 
equitable  way.  I  Introduced  a  Nevada 
wilderness  bill.  Later  I  amended  that 
biU  and  the  legislation  passed  the 
House  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  it  was  never  taken  up  for  consider- 
ation in  this  body. 

We  are  now  in  the  100th  Congress, 
and  I  believe  this  Is  the  year  to  resolve 
the  Nevada  wilderness  situation.  Wait- 
ing to  act  prolongs  the  inevitable  and 
serves  to  tie  those  lands  up  adminis- 
tratively. Now  is  the  time  to  protect 
some  of  the  very  special  areas  in 
Nevada  and  release  the  rest  for  other 
multiple  use  purposes. 

It  is  important  to  realize  Nevada  is 
more  than  Just  the  bright  lights  of 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas.  It  is  more  than 
an  area  to  set  off  atomic  bombs;  more 
than  an  area  to  test  fighting  capabili- 
ties of  fighter  aircraft  throughout  the 
free  world.  It  is  more  than  a  diunping 
ground  for  high  level  and  low  level  nu- 
clear waste:  and  it  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
desert  wasteland.  Nevada,  to  those  of 
us  who  see  it  as  something  other  than 
what  I  have  Just  described,  think  of 
Nevada  as  the  great  Lake  Tahoe;  the 
only  Alpine  Glacial  Lake  in  the  United 
States  and  only  one  of  two  in  the 
whole  world.  We  think  of  Nevada  as 
the  great  Lake  Mead,  formed  when 
Boulder  Dam  was  constructed  and  one 
of  the  largest  manmade  lakes  in  the 
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world,  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  en- 
joyment that  has  been  part  of  the 
Western  United  States  for  almost  50 
years.  It  is  also  a  State  with  rare  phys- 
ical beauty  and  unique  animal  and 
plant  species,  which  need  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

BIr.  President,  this  is  also  the  area  of 
the  United  States  newest  national 
park,  the  Great  Basin  National  Park, 
which  will  be  dedicated  August  5. 

Nevada's  little  known  secret  is  that 
It  contains  incredible  mountain  ranges 
full  of  high  peaks,  wild  valleys  and 
premier  trout  streams.  Elk.  deer,  and 
mountain  lions  roam  freely  in  aspen 
dominated  forests.  Some  areas  are  the 
home  of  antelope  and  bighorn  sheep. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  proposed  areas 
boasts  30  lakes  and  contains  mountain 
peaks  a^  spectacular  as  any  in  the 
Great  Rockies. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
met  with  a  myriad  of  interest  groups, 
ranging  from  ranchers  and  miners,  to 
skiers,  hikers,  sportsmen,  and  senior 
citizens.  Together  we  developed  a  wil- 
derness proposal  that  would  be  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  wilderness  dilem- 
ma. For  example,  grazing  is  allowed  to 
continue  in  wilderness  areas  and 
buffer  zones  are  disallowed  in  my  bllL 
Water  rights  are  not  impaired,  nor  is 
the  current  National  Forest  revenue 
Bh^ring  with  local  governments  be- 
cause the  current  payment  under  the 
Payment-in-Lleu-of-Taxes  Act  will 
remain  the  same  after  wilderness  des- 
ignation. In  addition,  development  of 
existing  valid  mining  claims  is  permit- 
ted. Hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  are 
permitted  in  wilderness  areas  as  welL 
In  fact,  these  opportunities  may  be  en- 
hanced because  wilderness  protects 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  roadbulldlng  and  other 
development.  These  areas  will  not 
become  inaccessible  to  senior  citizens 
and  the  handicapped  as  all  of  the 
lands  in  question  are  currently  road- 
less. 

After  careful  deliberation  and  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  hours  of  study,  I  am 
introducing  a  very  modest  proposal  for 
the  designation  of  wilderness  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  provided 
for  wilderness  to  become  an  ongoing 
part  of  American  civilization— to  give 
these  wild  areas  legal  protection 
amidst  progress.  For  Nevada,  passage 
of  my  bill  will  have  the  dual  effect  of 
setting  aside  less  than  600,000  acres  of 
the  "crown  Jewels"  of  Nevada  to  be 
preserved  for  generations  to  come  and 
of  releasing  more  than  2.6  million 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  in 
Nevada  for  other  uses. 

There's  a  famous  Woodle  Guthrie 
song  that  we're  all  familiar  with  called 
"This  Land  Is  Yoiu-  Land."  Well,  the 
State  of  Nevada  is  my  State.  It  is  your 
State.  It's  a  land  that  covers  lakes  and 
rivers,  deserts,  and  moimtaln  peaks.  It 
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tiMTliyW  bUrhona  theq).  mpunUin  lion. 
eougar.  eagles,  beaver,  bobcat,  chip- 
munks, elk.  deer,  and  antelope— aU  far 
removed  from  the  vision  of  atomic 
blasts  and  nuclear  waste.  Truly. 
Nevada  Is  our  land.  And  it  is  our  duty 
as  MemboB  of  Omgreas  to  try  to  set  a 
*ml«~^  to  preserve  wlldemess  and 
allov  development,  so  that  in  the 
years  to  cc»ne  this  land  will  still  be  our 
land.  My  h(H>e  is  that  Nevada  will  be  a 
plaee  where  our  children  wiU  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  elk  prancing  on  a 
hflltop  or  an  «vle  gliding  through  the 
sky.  because  we  had  the  foresight  to 
select  these  unique  and  beautiful  areas 
aswfldemess. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKS.  as  f oUows: 

&1138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Bepretentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemUed, 
ncnoN  I.  aaoKT  TiTLB. 
This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Nevada  WU- 
I  Protection  Act  of  1987". 


SIC  L  DBSKNAIION  OT  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
demea  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136).  the  fol- 
lowing lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are 
hereby  designated  wQdemess,  and,  there- 
fore, as  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservatioo  System: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  iMTProximately 
thirty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Alta  Toquima 
wademesB— Proposed",  dated  March.  1987. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Alta  To- 
quima Wlldemess. 

(2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
lected on  a  map  entitled  "Arc  Dome  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  March.  1987.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Arc  Dome  Wil- 
derness. 

<3)  Certsin  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  nine 
thousaind  four  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Boundary  Pealc 
WOdemesB— Proposed",  dated  March.  1987. 
and  which  shaD  be  known  as  the  Boundary 
Peak  WDdemeas. 

(4)  Certain  lands  In  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "East  Humboldts  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed", dated  March,  1987.  and 
wlilch  shall  be  known  as  the  East  Hum- 
boldts Wilderness. 

(5)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Jarbidge  Wilder- 
ness Additions— Proposed",  dated  March. 
1967.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in. 
and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Jarbidge  Wlldemess  as  designated  by 
PuUlc  Law  88-577. 

(6)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  NaUon- 
al  Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Morlah  Wil- 
derness—Proposed",  dated  March.  1987,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt.  Morlah 
WOdemeas. 


(7)  Certsin  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  spprozimately 
twenty-six  thousand  acres,  ss  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Rose  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  March.  1987.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt  Rose  Wil- 
derness. 

(8)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Quinn  Canyon 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March,  1987, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Quinn 
Canyon  Wilderness. 

(9)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy-five  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Ruby  Mountains 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March,  1987, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ruby 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(10)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-ttvee  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Charleston 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March.  1987. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt. 
Charleston  WUdemess. 

(11)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
ninety-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Table  Mountain 
WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  March,  1987, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Table 
Mountain  Wilderness. 

(12)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly forty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Grant  Range  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed," dated  April,  1986,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Grant  Range 
Wlldemess. 

SEC  I.  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
fQe  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  description 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultive. 

SEC  4.  ADHINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each  wil- 
derness area  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC  S.  WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS. 

(a)  FiMDiRGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of 
the  environmental  impacts  associated  with 
alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 


(b)  DsTSSMiiiATioH.— On  the  basis  of  such 
review,  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  n 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d).  that  review 
and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to 
be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitabU- 
Ity  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  wtiich  revisions  will  ordiiuuily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not  desig- 
nated wilderness  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  managed  for  multiple  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  management  plans  pur- 
siiant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976:  Provided,  That 
such  areas  need  not  be  managed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability  for 
wilderness  designation  prior  to  or  during  re- 
vision of  the  initial  land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wUdemess  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wlldemess 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law;  and 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  Revision.— As  used  in  this  section,  and 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  the  term 
"revision"  shall  not  include  an  "am«id- 
ment"  to  a  plan. 
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.AS  A™,„..^nw  OF  skttiom  -The  provl-  sec  i».  state  fish  and  WILDLIFE  AUTHORrrv.  vlduals  were  not  eligible  for  the  State 
«>™  o^S"n  shaS^  appS^:  As  provided  in  section  4(dK7)  of  the  WU-    welfare  programs. 

a)  Natlon^O^P^rest  System  i^ess  lands  demess  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  ^gain.  we  had  a  catch-22  situation  in 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  which  are  less  than    <»n8tmed  as  alf^ti^  the  Jurisdiction  or  re-       ^^^    ^^^    q^^    welfare    standards 

K  acres  in  slse.                                 ^,         '^t^'^M.i?! 'iS^l^l^  tL  iS^oS^f S?:    were  set  and  if  you  fell  below  them 
(2)  Those  National  Forest  System  roadless    spect  to  wlldUfe  and  fish  in  the  national  for  ^^^        ^^^  coverage  on  Medic- 
areas   or  portions  thereof  in  the  State  of     ests  in  Nevaoa.        ' 

ff*t^t''thren''d' of 'thte'S^S'iK  By  Mr.  CHAPEE:  The  conference  also  adopted  a  pro- 

^ot  d^imated  M  wUdem^  by  this  Act:  S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  posal  I  sponsored  to  increase  the  au- 

.  _    .               „„„  „„  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  thorizatlon  for  the  MCH  Block  Grant 

^'■^"^^"'^              anuRoMt  states  the  option  of  providing  medical  Program  and  to  earmark  some  of  that 

Himbowt   IZZZTi;  Ruby  Mtn/E.  Humboldt  assistance  to  individuals  with  a  family  increase    to    preventive    health   care 

Toiyabe....!!"" Mt.  charierton  incomc  meeting  an  Income  standard  services. 

Toiyabe ^^"'™  .r..  specified  by  the  State,  and  for  other  ^y  objective  through  all  of  this  was 

SEC  c  GRAZING  IN  WILDERNESS  A.^  JSscs:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi-  to  provide  better  medical  care  to  pre- 
st^LKSeS'^L'e^SbS^bythU  nance.  ven^t  Illnesses.  All  Um,  often  In  this 
Act  Where  esUblished  prior  to  the  date  of  mxpamsrica  act  op  i»87  country,  we  concentrate  on  taking  care 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  administered  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  of  the  sick.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
In  accordance  with  section  4(d)(4)  of  the  ^^^  introducing  legislation  to  provide  keep  people  healthy,  and  for  low- 
WUdemess  Act  and  section  108  of  Public  a<;cgss  to  health  insurance  for  many  income  women  keep  them  healthy. 
Law  96-560.  _^  „  ^  ,  .^„.,.„„  individuals  who  are  currently  unable  ^gep  their  children  healthy,  and  give 
.  ^^.^  ^^Tr;rZ^lfSf  SL'^S  to  purchase  such  insurance.  them  proper  pre  and  postnatal  care, 
^^r^tions^  the^SSme'nf^K  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Pinance  This  year.  I  have  Joined  Senator 
^ti^*^^^g  livL^k^J^  to  m.  Committee,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  bradley  in  introducing  legislation  to 
Uonal  forest  wlldemess  areas  in  Nevada  In  Health,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  expand  on  our  previous  years'  efforts 
order  to  insure  that  such  policies,  practices,  the  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  Maternal  ^,y  accelerating  the  phase-In  of  the  Inl- 
and regulations  fully  conform  with  and  im-  j^jjjj  Child  Health  Block  Grant  pro-  tlatlves  I  described  earlier.  In  addition, 
plement  the  intent  of  Congress  regaxding  ^j^^j^  ^  the  Senate,  one  of  my  high-  ^-^^  nroposal  would  allow  States  to 
«"^  .'"l".*'^'^'^"  ^  est  priorities  has  been  to  provide  wide-  ^^xjand.  Medicaid  coverage  to  pregnant 
""i^i^R^-Not  later  than  1  year  after  spread  and  effective  health  care  serv-  ^^^len  and  children  up  to  age  1  who 
the  eS^^tofthis  Act.  wiTatlLst  every  ices  for  those  who  do  not  have  access  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  the  Federal 
5  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  to  such  services.                             *„,„♦„  poverty  level. 

ture  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Inte-  Since  1984,  despite  fiscal  constramis.  j  j^^^  ^j^^  jj^^  concerned  about 

rior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  ^e  have  been  slowly  moving  forward  .^^     number     of     children     without 

House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit-  qjj  ^Yiis  issue.  In  the  Deficit  Reduction  ,^     uj^  -^__  insurance  who  are  m«n- 

tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resourc^  of  he  ^^^  ^j  1934.  we  were  able  to  Include  a  Pf^^J  ^i^il^  tawhich  one  or  both 

^.^^'^e'^r^e^Z^i^^'Ai^^  ^roJSSS^vliS^'SvtirS  T^enu!^ZSyTT^n^^>eris 

SCTV^ln  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  gram  to  Pro^^^f  J^^^  rapidly  growing,  and  since  1984. 1  have 

^S^tions^d(b)  of  this  section.  SS^^noom^  Sfow  Sti4  eSt^  ^ad  legislation  In  the  Senate  which 

SEC.  7.  MT.  ROSE  SNOWMOBILE  CORRIDOR  EXCEP.  wlth  Incomes  *>« 'o'' ^taw  eugiDLUiy  require  employers  to  provide 

"ON.                           ,  ^^^^- ^^ '^  .^"'^^^Jj'l^^  health  are  insurance  to  the  children  of 

(a)     ExcKPnoN.-Notwithstandlng     any  datory  coverage  of  low-income  women  "J;fr"'^_,-„p«_ 

other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  WUder-  ^^o  were  pregnant  for  the  first  time  '^"^,Pf-"|f^;_.nB  is  aU  too  often, 

ness  Act.  the  corridor  located  in  Mt.  Rose  ^ut  were  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  be-  What  ^.  ^»PP^^„'f.?"  where  the 

described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  available  ^        ^^       ^^uld  not  be  eligible  for  »«»^' ''.^  ^'^^^  "^^^iV^*^l°5L1^5!I!  ^f 

for  snowmobiles  beginning  January  1  of  af^   tenefite   until   the   chUd   was  worker  is  covered,  but  his  children  are 

each  year  and  ending  April  30  of  such  year.  AFDC   Deneiiis   unui   me   wiuu  not.  These  are  in  low-Income  Jobs.  And 

.sis!^z-^£^irj^^^  ^~zz^^:!,^:^s^:::^.  rsfartrr^g^^fhey^rns 

??oi?E  corridor  boundary  line  mnniiu.  {?aS5^r^tcS?"°s5lSl|"^^^^  ^^^^%lVr^: fT^^.I^'' 

from  the  common  comers  of  section  3,  4.  9  mcome  pregnant  women  could  not  get  no  "«<"«?)  T^^i  ^iL^sS- 

and  10  to  a  point  one  quarter  mile  east  of  orooer    prenatal    care,    because    they  This  bUl,  S.  9W.  is  <»""»  ^»**^ 

?he  common^mers  of  sections  10,  11.  15  Jgre  not  euS  for  Medicaid,  because  the  ChUd  Health  Incentives  Reform 

14.  on  the  boundary  between  section  11  Mid  ^           APDC.    and    you  Plan. 

section  14.  The  southwest  corridor  bounds-  ^^^'f^ ^^°IJ^  until  you  have  a  Although  these  legislative  Initiatives 

ry  line  running  from  the  common  corner  of  cannot  be  on  AFDC  ^^^^  ^^  "JJ^gJ  ^ave  stari^  us  on  our  way  to  a  system 

sections  10.  11.  15.  and  U  to  a  point  one  Child.  So  "^^a^J^l^^P'^™;  ^"^^e  of  more  effective  health  care  for  those 

quarter  mile  south  of  the  common  comers  poor  women,  low-income  women,  were  °\,"°'!p"'^!,':,_  -^thout  access  to 

of  section  3.  4.  9.  and  10  on  the  boundary  be-  not  receiving  proper  prenatal  care  and  ''^o,  f^^^^^i^^^  ^iJf'i'lf^^ 

tween  section  9  and  10.  The  corridor  is  ap-  the  results  were  all  too  often  damag-  QuaUty  services  they  are  not  e^h^ 

proximately  one  mUe  long  and  approximate-  j^  ^  ^^e  child  and  the  mother.  If  we  are  to  truly  address  the  neeos  01 

ly  one  quarter  mile  wide.  ^g  following  year,  in  1985.  in  the  these  individuals,  we  must  begin  with 

SEC  g.  PROHIBITION  ON  BUFFER  ZONES.  ConsoUdated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon-  a  broad  view  of  the  problem  and  we 

Congress  does  not  intend  that  the  designa-  ,,=  Hon  Act   we  were  able  to  extend  must  be  open  to  creative  solutions, 

tion  of  WUdemess  areas  in  the  State  of  ^"^  ^;  coverage  to  all  pregnant  A  lot  of  time  here   is  spent  with 

Nevada  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective  pe-  ^^^^^^^  ^Jl'^neath  the  State  those  over  65.  and  that  is  good.  But  we 

rlmeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each  wilder-  women  wno  were   oeneatu  i^c  ^^  ^^^^ 

ness  area.  The  fact  that  nonwUdemess  ac-  income  standards.  «   ^.iJi  "^Klt  nf  inHiviHiials  below 

tlvHiro^  ^  (^  be  seen  or  heard  from  Just  last  year,  in  1986^  as  the  chair-  65^  The  «^.^'-  "^^^^^^m  Jf 

within  any  wUdemess  area  shaU  not,  of  man  of  the  health  subconference  be-  the  age  of  65  ^thow  any  lom  01 

itself,  preclude  such  actlviUes  or  uses  up  to  ^^^j,  the  House  of  Representatives  health  insurance  is  about  37  f^n^ 

the  boundary  of  the  wUdemess  area.  ^  ^^e  Senate,  I  was  able  to  push  37  million  Americans  below  tne  age  01 

SEC ».  STATE  WATER  ALLOCATION  AUTHORITY.  through  R  provlslou  to   allow  State  65-we  only  have  230  mllUon  -^aen- 

As  provided  in  section  4(d)(6)  of  the  WU-  j^e^cald    programs    progressively    to  cans  total— have  no  form  of  heaitn  m- 

Si'SnKX'SfN^^S'.SrSS""  "   rXiv^ny'Je^:" ^'i™  ^<n^-    »a  1985.  the  number  of  ^«r^  In- 
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dMduali  grew  by  alnuwt  26  percent. 
Between  thoae  nme  years  the  number 
of  uninsured  children  grew  by  14  per- 
cent. 

Beiweoi  1950  and  1M5.  in  those  35 
years,  the  U.S.  Infant  mortality  rank- 
tan  fell  from  sixth  place  to  last  in  a 
oompaxlaati  with  the  20  other  Industri- 
al nations.  That  Is  shameful.  We 
ougfat  to  be  first.  We  should  have  the 
lowest  Infant  mortality.  But  instead, 
we  have  the  highest  of  the  20  industri- 
al nations.  And  the  Interesting  thing  is 
that  aU  of  thoae  other  nations  atteoA 
less  on  health  care  than  we  do.  Some- 
thing is  wrong. 

Infant  mortality  and  low  birth 
weight  among  babies  are  two  of  the 
most  dlstrosing  problems  facing  our 
Natkm.  Eleven  babies  die  out  of  every 
1.000  Infants  bcnn  In  this  country.  Few 
events  can  be  as  tragic  as  the  death  of 
a  baby— eflpedally  when  many  such 
de^is  can  be  prevented  with  proper 
prenatal  care.  The  future  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  our  children,  and 
they  deserve  a  better  chance  to  survive 
and  to  be  healthy. 

But.  the  needs  of  children  and  low- 
inoome  families  go  beyond  prevention 
servloes.  In  the  debate  on  catastrophic 
health  care  in  Congress,  those  under 
05  have  been  ignored.  I  believe  that  if 
we  are  truly  interested  in  addressing 
catastrophic  health  care  expenses,  we 
must  look  at  both  the  old  and  the 
young. 

More  than  one-third  of  those  with- 
out any  health  care  insurance  live  in 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty leveL  Another  one-third  live  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  between  100  and  200 
percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

There  are  other  individuals  who. 
even  if  they  could  afford  to  purchase 
insurance,  are  without  access  to  pri- 
vate health  care  insurance.  Who  are 
they?  They  are  those  who  have  what 
we  call  preexisting  conditions— some 
kind  of  a  condition  that  the  insurance 
company  says  no.  we  are  not  going  to 
Insure  you. 

Finally,  there  are  individuals  with 
chronic  mneases  who  exhaust  their 
private  health  care  insurance  and 
have  no  where  to  go  but  into  poverty 
to  qualify  for  Medicaid  benefits. 

For  families  with  a  chronically  ill 
dilld.  you  might  have  a  family  that  is 
relatively  well-off.  both  parents  work- 
ing, and  suddenly  they  have  a  child 
with  extremely  severe  problems,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  whatever  it  might  be. 
These  families  spend  their  way  down 
into  Medicaid.  They  exhaust  their 
InecHne.  They  exhaust  their  savings. 
They  are  trying.  In  order  to  qualify— 
the  only  thW  they  can  qualify  for  is 
Medicaid  benefits. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  MedAmerlca.  proposes  a  new 
approach  to  these  problems.  This  bill 
would  build  on  the  existing  Medicaid 
Program  in  three  ways: 


First,  it  would  sever  the  tie  between 
Medicaid  and  cash  benefit  programs- 
such  as  AFDC  and  SSI.  As  a  result. 
States  would  have  the  option  of  pro- 
viding Medicaid  benefits  to  anyone 
whose  income  is  below  the  Federal 
poverty  level,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  qualify  for  cash  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  States  would  have  the 
option  to  allow  individuals— the  so- 
called  worldng  poor— whose  incomes 
are  at  or  near  the  Federal  poverty 
level  to  purchase  health  insiurance 
through  Medicaid  for  an  income-ad- 
justed premium,  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  individual's  or  family's  ad- 
Justed  gross  income. 

Finally.  States  would  have  the 
option  to  allow  persons  with  famUy  in- 
comes and  resources  in  excess  of  200 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level  to 
purchase  Medicaid  benefits  for  a  non- 
income  adjusted  premium  if  they  have 
been  excluded  from  private  health  in- 
surance coverage  because  of  a  medical 
impairment  or  disability  or  if  they 
have  exhausted  one  or  more  benefits 
under  their  private  insurance  plans. 

At  a  minimum,  a  State  which  elects 
this  option  would  have  to  provide  the 
following  items  and  services:  inpatient 
smd  outpatient  hospital  care;  physi- 
cian services;  x-ray  services.  EP8DT 
uid  family  planning  services;  dental 
services:  prescription  drugs;  dent\u-es; 
prosthetic  devices;  eyeglasses;  rehabili- 
tative services;  and  clinical  services 
furnished  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician.  Hospital  and  physician 
services  for  the  full  buy-in  popula- 
tions—those who  have  exhausted  their 
private  insurance  benefits  or  have 
been  denied  coverage  by  private  insur- 
ers—could not  be  limited  by  the 
States. 

States  may  include  in  this  plan  all 
other  Medicaid  services  allowed  under 
Federal  law,  including  home  and  com- 
munity-based care  services,  but  exclud- 
ing services  provided  in  long-term  care 
institutions  such  as  sldlled  nursing  fa- 
cilities, intermediate  care  facilities, 
and  intermediate  care  facilities  for  the 
retarded. 

I  have  requested  information  on  the 
cost  of  this  approach  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  but  have  not 
yet  received  the  cost  estimate. 

This  proposal  is  ambitious,  but  it  is 
critical  that  we  explore  this  approach. 
I  am  convinced  that  some  portions  of 
it  can  pass  this  year.  I  will  work  for  its 
entire  passage  even  if  it  must  move 
section  by  section  each  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
my  effort  to  invest  in  our  greatest  na- 
tional resource— people— by  providing 
health  care  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  numerous 
health  care  organizations  in  support 
of  MedAmerlca,  a  summary  of  my  pro- 
posal, and  the  bill  Itself  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Recobo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1139 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  oatenMed, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MedAmer- 
lca Act  of  1987". 

SEC  S.  OPTIONAL  EXPANSION  OP  MEDICAID  COV- 
ERAGE TO  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
FAMILY  INCOMES  NOT  EXCEEDING  A 
SPECIFIED  LEVEL. 

(a)  State  Omon.— Section  1902(aK10)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  VS.C. 
1396a(aK10))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  but  sub- 
ject to  section  1916(c)  and  paragraphs  (3), 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (p),  for  making 
medical  assistance  available  to  Individuals 
who  are  described  In  subsection  (pKl);". 

(b)  Descriftioii  or  Orouf.— Section  1902 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (I) 
added  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act 
as  subsection  (o),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(pKl)  An  Individual  is  described  In  this 
paragraph  If— 

"(A)  the  Individual  Is  not  described  In  sub- 
section (aK10KA)(i),  and 

"(B)  the  family  Income  of  the  individual 
does  not  exceed  the  income  level  established 
by  the  State  under  paragraph  (2)  for  a 
family  of  the  same  size  as  the  family  of  the 
Individual. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1KB),  the 
State  shall  establish  an  income  level  that  is 
a  percentage  (not  more  than  200  percent)  of 
the  nonfarm  income  official  poverty  line  (as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  involved. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(17). 
for  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  because  of  subsection  (a)(10)(F)— 

"(A)  no  resource  standard  shall  be  ap- 
pUed. 

"(B)  the  income  standard  to  be  applied  is 
the  income  level  established  under  para- 
graph (2),  and 

"(C)  family  income  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  a  methodology  that  is  no 
more  restrictive  than  the  methodology  em- 
ployed under  title  XVI,  and  costs  incurred 
for  medical  care  or  any  other  type  of  reme- 
dial care  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(4)  A  State  plan  exercising  the  option 
under  subsection  (a)(10KF)  shall  provide 
that  any  individual  with  a  family  income 
that  does  not  exceed  the  income  level  st>eci- 
fled  by  the  State  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
for  a  family  of  the  same  size  as  the  family 
of  the  individual  shall  be  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  the  plan. 

"(S)  A  State  plan  may  not  exercise  the 
option  under  subsection  (a)(10KF)  unless 
the  State  has  in  effect,  under  its  plan  estab- 
lished under  part  A  of  title  IV,  income 
standards  and  payment  standards  that  are 
not  less  than  the  income  standards  and  pay- 


ment standards  in  effect  under  such  plan  on 
April  30. 1987. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  that  exercises 
the  options  under  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(F)  of  subsection  (aKlO),  the  SUte  plan  of 
the  SUte  shall  provide  that  any  Individual 
who  is  (or  would  be)  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  plan  under  both  such  op- 
tions may  elect  the  option  under  which  his 
or  her  eligibility  for  such  assistance  will  be 
determined.". 

(c)  Behifits.—  .  ,  „ 

(1)  Section  1902(aM10)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10))  is  amended. 
In  the  matter  following  subparagraph  (P)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  before  "(IX)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  foUowlng:  ";  and  (X)  the  medi- 
cal assistance  made  available  to  individuals 
described  In  subsection  (p)(l)  shaU  Include 
only  the  care  and  services  descrilsed  In  para- 
graphs (1).  (2KA),  (3),  (4KB).  (4KC),  (5).  (9), 
(10),  (12),  and  (13)  of  section  1906(a)". 

(2)  Section  1902(aK10KA)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended.  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (i),  by  inserting  "(or,  in  the  case 
of  a  SUte  exercising  the  option  under  sub- 
paragraph (P).  (G),  (H).  or  (I),  the  care  and 
services  listed  In  such  paragraphs  and  in 
paragraphs  (9),  (10),  (12).  and  (13))"  after 
"section  1905(a)".  „      , 

(d)  PREmmfs  AHD  Cost  Sharing.— Section 
1916  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  VS.C. 
13960)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by  strUdng  "(A)  or 
(E)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A).  (E), 

or  (P)", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 

following:  ^_,    ^^  ^ 

"(cKl)  The  SUte  plan  shall  provide  that— 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
In  section  1902(pKl)  who  U  covered  under 
the  plan  and  whose  family  income  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  methodology 
specified  in  section  1902(pK3KD))  does  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  the  nonfarm  income 
poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  revised  annu- 
ally in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981) 
for  a  family  of  the  same  size— 

"(i)  no  enrollment  fee,  premium,  or  simi- 
lar charge  wUl  be  Imposed  under  the  plan. 

and 

"(11)  a  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  similar 
charge  may  be  imposed  under  the  plan  only 
to  the  extent  that  a  deduction,  cost  sharing, 
or  similar  charge  may  be  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
in  section  1902(pKl)  who  is  covered  under 
the  plan  and  whose  famUy  income  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  methodology 
specified  in  section  1902(pK3KD))  exceeds 
100  percent  of  the  nonfarm  income  poverty 
line  (as  so  defined  and  revised)  for  a  family 
of  the  same  size— 

"(1)  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  there  shaU 
be  Imposed  a  monthly  premium  determined 
by  the  SUte  In  accordance  with  paragraph 

"(11)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4),  a 
deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  similar  charge 
may  be  Imposed  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  a  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  charge 
may  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  Individuals 
to  whom  subsection  (b)  applies. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  premlimi 
Imposed  under  a  SUte  plan  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (IKBKl)  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU 
be- 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
the  only  member  of  a  family,  an  amount 
equal  to  VI  •  of  the  estimated  SUte- wide  av- 
erage per  capiU  expenditures  under  the 
plan  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  adequate  daU  are  available  (deter- 
mined by  the  SUte  without  regard  to  ex- 
penditures imder  the  plan  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services.  Intermediate  care  facili- 
ty services,  and  services  Included  In  Interme- 
diate care  faculty  services  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 1905(d)),  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  family  with  more 
than  one  member,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying- 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the  SUte 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  fiscal  year. 
by 
"(U)  1.6. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  the  premiums 
imposed  by  a  SUte  with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  family  (as  the  case  may  be)  for 
any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  paragr^h 
(IKBKi)  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  3  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  individual  (or  the  family)  for 
the  taxable  year  ending  In  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  or 

'(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  (or 
family)  that  can  demonstrate,  to  satisfac- 
tion of  the  SUte  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  SUte 
plan,  that  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
individual  (or  the  famUy)  for  the  taxable 
year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  being  made  will  be  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  individual  (or  the  famUy)  for 
the  taxable  year  ending  In  such  preceding 
calendar  year,  3  percent  of  the  estimated 
adjusted  gross  income  of  the  Individual  (or 
family)  for  the  taxable  year  ending  in  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  being  made  (determined  in  accordance 
with  a  methodology  esUblished  by  the 
SUte). 

"(4)  A  SUte  pltui  shall  impose  cost  shar- 
ing or  a  similar  charge  with  respect  to  care 
and  services  described  In  section  1905(aK12) 
that  are  provided  to  individuals  to  whom 
paragraph  (1KB)  appUes,  without  regard  to 
whether  cost  sharing  or  a  similar  charge  is 
imposed  with  respect  to  such  care  and  serv- 
ices that  are  provided  to  individuals  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  applles.'\ 
(e)  CoNTORMiMO  Amendments.- 

(1)  Section  1902(aK10KC)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "(A)  or  (E)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A),  (E),  or  (P)". 

(2)  Section  1902(aK17)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(aK17))  is  amended  by  strildng 
"subsection  (1K3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsections  (1K3)  and  (pK3)". 

(3)  Section  1903(fK4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U  S.C.  1396b(f  K4))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  1902  (aKlOKP)"  after 
"1902(aK10KAKliKX)". 

SEC  J.  OPTIONAL  EXPANSION  OF  MEDICAID  COV- 
ERAGE TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE FROM  ANOTHER  SOURCE. 

(a)  State  OmoH.-Sectlon  1902(aK10)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U-S.C. 
1396a(aK10)).  as  amended  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E),  J     .      w 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte,  but  sub- 
ject to  section  1916(d)  and  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (q).  for  making  medi- 


cal assistance  available  to  individuals  who 
are  described  in  subaectlon  (qKl):". 

(b)  DsscRirnoii  or  OROur.-Section  1903 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(qKl)  An  individual  Is  described  in  this 
paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  individual  is  not  described  In  sub- 
section (aKlOKAKl),  and 

"(B)  the  individual  is  unable  to  obtain 
health  insurance  coverage  from  another 
source  by  reason  of  a  preexisting  medical 
condition  (or  any  other  factor  designated  by 
the  SUte  and  approved  by  the  Secretary). 

"(2)  A  SUte  plan  may  not  exercise  the 
option  under  subsection  (aKlOKO)  unless 
the  SUte  has  In  effect,  under  its  plan  estab- 
lished under  part  A  of  title  IV,  income 
standards  and  payment  standards  ttiat  are 
not  less  than  the  Income  standards  and  pay- 
ment standards  in  effect  under  such  plan  on 
April  30, 1987. 

"(3)  A  SUte  may  not  exercise  the  option 
under  subsection  (aKlOKG)  unless— 

"(A)  the  SUte  has  exercised  the  options 
under  subclauses  (IX)  and  (X)  of  subsection 
(aKlOKAKli),  and 

"(B)  the  income  levels  established  by  the 
SUte  under  such  options  (pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (1K2)  and  (mK2KA))  are  the  maxi- 
mum levels  permitted  to  be  esUbUshed 
under  such  options.". 

(c)  BEHErrr8.-Sectlon  1902(aKlO)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UJB.C.  (aKlO)),  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  U  further 
amended,  in  the  matter  following  subpara- 
graph (G)— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  before  "(X)".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
foUowlng:  ",  (XI)  the  medical  assistance 
made  available  to  individuals  described  in 
subsection  (qKl)  shall  include  the  care  and 
services  required  to  be  made  available  to  In- 
dividuals described  in  subsection  (pKl).  and. 
at  the  option  of  the  SUte,  home  or  commu- 
nity-based services  described  In  section 
1916(c)  (without  the  necessity  for  any 
waiver  under  such  section),  and  the  making 
avaUable  of  such  care  and  services  to  such 
individuals  shaU  not,  by  reason  of  this  para- 
graph (10).  require  the  making  avaUable  of 
such  care  and  services,  or  the  making  avaU- 
able for  such  care  and  services  in  such 
amount,  d«iratlon,  and  scope,  to  any  individ- 
uals not  described  in  such  subsection,  and 
(XII)  In  the  case  of  individuals  described  In 
subsection  (qKl),  the  care  and  services  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1),  (2KA).  and  (5)  of 
section  1905(a)  shall  be  made  available  with- 
out UmiUtion  on  the  number  of  days  or  the 
number  of  vlsite,  and  the  making  avaUable 
of  such  care  and  services  to  such  individuals 
in  such  amount,  scope,  and  duration  shaU 
not.  by  reason  of  tills  paragraph  (10),  re- 
quire the  making  avaUable  of  such  care  and 
services  in  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  to  any  individuals  not  described  in 
such  subsection". 

(d)  Premiums  and  Cost  Shariko.— Section 
1916  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UAC. 
13960).  as  amended  by  section  2  of  tills  Act. 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "(A),  (E). 
or  (F)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A), 
(E),  (F).  or  (G)", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respectively, 

and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 

foUowlng:  ^_,    ^^  ^ 

"(dKl)  The  SUte  plan  shaU  provide  that. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
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tkm  IMXqXl)  who  U  covered  under  the 


"(A)  there  shaU  be  impoMd  a  monthly 
ptenlom  detennined  by  the  State  in  acoord- 
anee  with  parasraiih  (3), 

"(B)  ezoept  aa  provided  In  paracraph  (3), 
a  deduction,  coat  sharlnc.  or  aimUar  charge 
may  be  fmpnarwl  uily  to  the  extent  that 
■leb  a  deduction,  coat  ■haring.  or  charge 
may  be  «™p'»«^  with  r««>ect  to  indivldualB 
to  wboB  wibaectton  <b)  andlea. 

"^ti  Ttub  amount  of  the  monthly  premium 
liiipnaail  under  a  State  plan  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (IXA)  for  a  flaeal  year  shall  be— 

~(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
the  only  member  of  a  family,  an  amoimt 
equal  to  K  a  of  the  estimated  State-wide  av- 
erage per  capita  expenditures  under  the 
plan  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  adequate  daU  are  available  (deter- 
mined by  the  State  without  regard  to  ex- 
penditures under  the  plan  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing fadUty  services.  Intermediate  care  facili- 
ty services,  and  sovices  included  in  Interme- 
diate care  facility  services  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion IMMd)).  and 

"<B)  In  the  case  of  a  family  with  more 
than  one  member,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the  State 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  fiscal  year, 
by 

"(U)  \A. 

"(3)  A  State  plan  shall  tanpoae  cost  shar- 
ing or  a  similar  charge  with  respect  to  care 
and  services  dCMXibed  In  secUon  190S<aX12) 
that  are  provided  to  individuals  to  whom 
this  subsection  applies,  without  regard  to 
irtMther  cost  sharing  or  a  similar  charge  is 
*™p«^'«  with  respect  to  such  care  and  serv- 
ices that  are  provided  to  individuals  to 
irtMxn  subsection  (b)  applies.". 

(e)  CcmiouniiG  Amaimaara.— 

(1)  Section  IMXaXlOKC)  of  such  Act.  as 
"»— Mtoii  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  is  further 
•tnmnOmA  by  striking  "(A).  (E),  Or  (F)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(A).  (E).  (F).  or  (O)". 

(2)  Section  IMlKaXlT)  of  such  Act  (42 
V&C.  13Ma(aXlT)).  as  amended  by  secUon 

2  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  striking 
"subsections  (1X3)  and  (pX3)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "subsecUons  (1X3).  (pX3). 
and  (q)". 

(3)  Section  lM3(fX4)  of  such  Act  (42 
njB.C.  13Mb(fX4)).  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  Act.  is  furthw  amended  by  striking 
"or  1902  (aXlOXF)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  subparagraph  (F)  or  (G)  of  sec- 
tion lM2(aX10)". 

nC  «.  OrTHNKAL  EXFANSiON  Of  MBDICAID  COV- 
KKAGB  TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE 
KXHAU8TCD       HKALTH       INSURANCE 

BENErrrs  undkk  othbs  plans. 

(a)  StATB  Optioii.— Section  1902(aK10)  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
13Ma(aX10)).  as  amended  by  sections  2  and 

3  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  strtting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F). 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O).  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  but  sub- 
ject to  section  1916(d)  and  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (r).  for  making  medical 
assistance  available  to  individuals  who  are 
described  in  subsection  (rXl);". 

(b)  DncaiFTiOK  or  Qrodp.— Section  1902 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(rXl)  An  individual  is  described  in  this 
paragraph  If— 

"(A)  the  individual  is  not  described  in  sub- 
secUon  (aXlOXAXi).  and 

"(B)  the  individual  has  exhausted  some  or 
all  of  the  benefits  under  the  health  Insur- 
ance policy  or  plan  covering  the  individual 
(other  than  skilled  nursing  facility  services. 
Intermediate  care  facility  services,  or  serv- 
ices included  in  intermediate  care  facility 
services  by  reason  of  section  1905(d)). 

"(2)  A  State  plan  may  not  exercise  the 
option  under  subsection  (aXlOXH)  unless 
the  State  has  In  effect,  under  its  plan  estab- 
lished under  part  A  of  title  IV,  inccmie 
standards  and  payment  standards  that  are 
not  leas  than  the  income  standards  and  pay- 
ment standards  in  effect  under  such  plan  on 
April  30. 1987. 

"(3)  A  State  may  not  exercise  the  option 
under  subsection  (aXlOXH)  unless— 

"(A)  the  State  has  exercised  the  options 
under  subclauses  (IX)  and  (X)  of  subsection 
(aXlOXAXU).  and 

"(B)  the  income  levels  established  by  the 
State  under  such  options  (pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (1X2)  and  (mX2XA))  are  the  maxi- 
mum levels  permitted  to  be  established 
imder  such  options.". 

(c)  Bamrrrs.— Section  1902(aX10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1396a(aX10)) 
as  amended  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 
Is  ftirther  amended,  in  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (H)  by  Inserting  "or  (rXl)" 
after  "(qXl)"  each  place  it  appears  in  sub- 
clauses (XI)  and  (XII)  (as  added  by  section 
3). 

(d)  PanoTTiis  and  Cost  Sharimo.— Section 
1916  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
13960),  as  amended  by  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  Act.  is  f  lurther  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "(A),  (E), 
(F).  or  (G)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(A),  (E).  (F),  (G),  or  (H)". 

(2)  In  subsection  (dXl).  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  by  striking  "section 
1902(qXl)"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (qXl)  or  (rXl)  of  section  1902". 

(e)  CoirroRMiNG  AMKifDifxirTS.— 

(1)  SecUon  1902(aX10XC)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act.  is 
further  amended  by  striking  "(A),  (E),  (F). 
or  (G)"  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A).  (E).  (F). 
(G).  or  (H)". 

(2)  Section  1902(aX17)  of  such  Act  (42 
XJS.C.  1396a(aX17)),  as  amended  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "and  (q)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(q),  and  (r)". 

(3)  Section  1903(fX4)  of  such  Act  (42 
VS.C.  1396b(fX4)),  as  amended  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "subparagraph  (F)  or  (G)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (F), 
(G),  or  (H)". 

SEC  S.  OPTIONAL  EXPANSION  OF  MEDICAID  COV- 
ERAGE TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE 
EMPLOYED    BY    ELIGIBLE    EMPLOY- 

ERa 
(a)  State  Option.— Section  1902(aK10)  of 
the     Social     Security     Act     (42     U.S.C. 
1396a(aX10)).  as  amended  by  sections  2,  3. 
and  4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G), 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  foUowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  but  subject 
to  section  1916(d)  and  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (s),  for  making  medical  as- 


sistance available  to  individuals  who  are  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (sXl);". 

(b)  Description  or  Group.- Section  1902 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  sections  2,  3. 
and  4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"(sXl)  An  individual  is  described  in  this 
paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  individual  is  not  described  in  sub- 
section (aH10KA)(i),  and 

"(B)  the  Individual  is  employed  by  an  eU- 
gible  employer  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4)). 

"(2)  A  State  plan  may  not  exercise  the 
option  under  subsection  (aX10)(I)  unless 
the  State  has  in  effect,  under  its  plan  estab- 
lished under  part  A  of  title  IV,  income 
standards  and  pa}rment  standards  that  are 
not  less  than  the  income  standards  and  pay- 
ment standards  in  effect  under  such  plan  on 
April  30. 1987. 

"(3)  A  State  may  not  exercise  the  option 
under  subsection  (aXlOXI)  imless— 

"(A)  the  State  has  exercised  the  options 
under  subclauses  (IX)  and  (X)  of  subsection 
(aXlOXAXU),  and 

"(B)  the  income  levels  established  by  the 
State  under  such  options  (pursuant  to  sul>- 
sections  (1X2)  and  (mH2HA))  are  the  maxi- 
mum levels  permitted  to  be  established 
under  such  options. 

"(4)  For  pmposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'eUgible  employer'  means  any  em- 
ployer that— 

"(A)  employs  not  more  than  25  incUvid- 
uals. 

"(B)  is  unable  to  provide  adequate  health 
insurance  coverage  for  such  individuals  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  employer  and  such 
individuals  (as  determined  by  the  State).". 

(c)  Benefits.— Subclause  (X)  in  the 
matter  foUowing  subparagraph  (H)  of  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396a(aX10)),  as  added  by  section 
2  and  amended  by  sections  3  and  4  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "or 
(sXl)"  after  "(pXl)". 

(d)  PREMITTlfS  AND  COST  SHARING.— SCCtion 

1916  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396o),  as  amended  by  sections  2.  3,  and  4  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "(A),  (E), 
(F),  (G),  or  (H)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "(A),  (E),  (F).  (G),  (H),  or  (I)", 

(2)  in  sul>section  (dKl),  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  by  striking  "or  (rXl)"  in 
the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (rXl),  or  (s)(l)". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1902(a)(10KC)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  strildng  "(A),  (E). 
(F),  (G),  or  (H)"  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A), 
(E).  (F),  (G).  (H).  or  (I)". 

(2)  SecUon  1902(aX17)  of  such  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  1396a(aX17)),  as  amended  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "and  (r)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  (r),  and  (s)". 

(3)  Section  1903(fX4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(fX4)),  as  amended  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "subparagraph  (F),  (G),  or  (H)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (F). 
(G),  (H),  or  (I)". 

SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  medical  assistance  furnished 
in  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1987. 
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Mat  S.  1987. 
Hon.  JoBR  H.  Crafee. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  C:!hafee:  The  undersigned 
national  health  and  disabUlty  organizations 
wish  to  extend  our  thanks  and  support  for 
the  Med-America  proposal  you  are  introduc- 
ing today.  Through  your  bUl,  Congress  and 
the  naUon  are  being  offered  a  comprehen- 
sive response  to  the  problems  of  the  unin- 
sured. It  Is  a  proposal  with  vision  that  di- 
rectly addresses  the  basic  issue  of  lack  of 
coverage  rather  than  treating  solely  the 
symptoms  of  our  faltering  health  care 
system. 

Our  organizaUons  represent  those  who 
have  been  most  overlooked  in  the  continu- 
ing review  of  catastrophic  care:  chUdren. 
people  with  serious  illnesses  and  disabiUties, 
the  poor  and  near-poor.  We  also  represent 
the  providers  who  attempt  to  assure  at  least 
a  minimal  safety  net  for  the  uninsured  and 
underinsured. 

What  Med-America  does  is  respond  to  the 
broad  needs  to  the  uninsured  through  an  al- 
ready established  mechanism— Medicaid. 
The  biU  embraces  those  whose  Income  and 
employment  status  do  not  afford  them 
access  to  health  care  and  those  whose  pre- 
existing conditions  effectively  exclude  them 
from  private  insurance  options. 

Basic  benefits  are  assured  by  inclusion  of 
a  mandatory  benefit  package  which  does 
not  inordinately  expand  existing  state  com- 
mitments. Equity  Issues  are  assured  by 
virtue  of  the  incremental  process  by  which 
states  may.  at  their  option,  expand  cover- 
age. 

Our  organizations  are  prepared  to  assist 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  you  begin  active  consideration  of 
Med-America.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  leg- 
islation  can   become   a   benchmark   for   a 
broader  Congressional  response  to  the  ongo- 
ing problems  of  the  uninsured.  Thank  you 
for  your  vision,  your  concern  and  your  con- 
tinued wiUlngness  to  take  risks. 
Sincerely, 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Ameri- 
can   Diabetes   Association,    American 
Association    of    University    AffUiated 
Programs,    American    Association    on 
Mental   Deficiency,   American   PubUc 
Health    Association,    Association    for 
Retarded  Citizens,   Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Cooley's  Anemia  FoundaUon. 
ChUdren's   Defense   Fund,    DisabiUty 
Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund. 
EpUepsy  Foundation  of  America,  Forum 
of    Inner    tSty    Catholic    Hospitals, 
Mental  Health  Law  Project,  National 
Association    of    ChUdren's    Hospitals 
and  Related  Institutions,  National  As- 
sociaUon  of  Private  Residential  FacUl- 
Ues  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Na- 
tional Easter  Seals  Society,  National 
Head  Injury  Foundation,  National  He- 
mophUia  Foundation.  National  Mental 
Health  Association,  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis    Society.    National    Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome  Foundation, 
United    Cerebral    Palsy    Associations, 
Inc.,  Western  Association  of  ChUdren's 
Hospitals. 

Summary  op  Med-America.  Introduced  by 
Senator  John  H.  Chafee.  Mat  5. 1987 
eugibility  criteria 
At  its  option,  and  in  addition  to  existing 
Medicaid  optional  coverage  categories  cur- 
renUy  enumerated  in  the  statute,  a  State 
may  extend  coverage  to  the  foUowing  indi- 
viduals: 


(a)  Persons  with  family  incomes  under 
200%  of  the  federal  poverty  level,  or  such 
other  lower  limit  that  the  state  may  estab- 
lish. Those  individuals  between  100%  and 
200%  of  the  federal  poverty  level  would  be 
required  to  pay  an  income  adjusted  premi- 
um In  order  the  receive  these  benefits.  The 
premium  can  be  no  greater  than  3%  of  the 
incUvidual  or  famUy's  adjusted  gross  income. 

(b)  Persons  with  famUy  incomes  and  in  re- 
sources in  excess  of  200%  of  the  federal  pov- 
erty level  (or  the  lower  level  established  by 
the  state)  who  have  been  excluded  from  pri- 
vate health  insurance  coverage  because  of  a 
medical  impairment  or  disabiUty  or  who 
have  exhausted  one  or  more  benefits  under 
their  private  insurance  plans.  These  individ- 
uals would  be  aUowed  to  purchase  the  Med- 
icaid benefit  with  a  non-income  adjusted 
premium. 

(c)  Employers  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
affordable  private  coverage  for  their  em- 
ployee. 

BENEFITS 

At  a  minlnniiTn,  a  State  Which  elects  this 
opUon  would  have  to  provide  the  foUowing 
items  and  services:  inpatient  and  out  patient 
hospital  care:  physician  services;  x-ray  serv- 
ices, EPSDT  tmd  family  planning  services: 
dental  services;  prescription  drugs;  dentures; 
prosthetic  devices;  eyeglasses;  rehabiUtative 
services;  and  clinical  services  furnished  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  Hospi- 
tal and  physician  services  for  the  f uU  buy-In 
populations  (i.e.  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  private  insurance  benefits  or  have 
been  denied  coverage  by  private  insurers) 
could  not  be  limited  by  the  states. 

AddiUonaUy,  at  its  option  a  state  may  in- 
clude in  this  plan  all  other  Medicaid  services 
allowed  under  federal  law.  Including  home 
and  community-based  care  services,  but  ex- 
cluding services  of  long-term  care  insUtu- 
tlons  Including  skiUed  nursing  faciUties,  in- 
termediate care  facilities,  and  intermediate 
care  faciUties  for  the  retarded. 

premiums  AND  COST  SHARING 

A  state  would  establish  an  annual  premi- 
um, to  be  paid  in  monthly  amounts,  equal  to 
the  average  per  recipient  expenditure  (ex- 
cluding expenditures  for  long-term  institu- 
tional services)  during  the  latest  period  for 
which  recipient  and  expenditure  payment 
data  are  avaUable.  A  family  premium  would 
be  established  for  Individuals  purchasing 
coverage  for  themselves  and  for  related 
members  of  their  households. 

Persons  with  incomes  in  excess  of  200%  of 
the  federal  poverty  level  (or  the  level  estab- 
lished by  the  state)  who  are  eUgible  under 
this  program,  would  pay  the  f  uU  annual  pre- 
mium In  monthly  amounts. 

Persons  with  famUy  incomes  between  100 
and  200%  of  the  federal  poverty  level  would 
pay  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  no  more 
than  3%  of  their  total  famUy  adjusted  gross 
income,  as  reflected  in  their  latest  federal 
income  tax  returns.  PamiUes  would  l»e  eligi- 
ble to  have  their  premium  contribution 
amount  recalibrated  if  there  were  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  their  incomes  that  necessi- 
tated an  adjustment  in  the  size  of  their  pre- 
mium payment. 

Families  with  incomes  under  100%  of  the 
federal  poverty  level  would  not  pay  any  por- 
Uon  of  the  premium. 

Employers  seeking  coverage  for  employees 
would  pay  the  full  premium.  They  may 
choose  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such  cov- 
erage as  a  part  of  an  employees  benefit 
package  and  thereby  reduce  the  employees' 
{u:tual  hesilth  insurance  costs. 

A  sUte  could  impose  co-payment  (but  not 
deductible)  requirements  on  famUies  or  indi- 


viduals. In  the  case  of  famillea  with  Incomes 
below  the  federal  poverty  level,  co-payments 
could  not  exceed  those  imposed  (m  the  cate- 
goricaUy  needy.  In  the  case  of  other  peiaons 
covered  under  this  program,  co-payment, 
may  also  be  imposed  for  prescribed  drugs, 
eyeglasses,  dental  services,  dentures,  and 
prosthetic  devices  even  if  they  were  not  im- 
posed on  other  Medicaid  recipients.  In  no 
event,  however,  may  co-payments  be  re- 
quired for  medical,  dental  and  vision  serv- 
ices furnished  under  EPSDT  or  for  pregnan- 
cy-related care. 

MAINTENAM(3  OT  EFFORT  AMB  OOmRIOm  OF 
PARTICIPATION 

1.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this  program,  a 
state's  AFDC  payment  levels  would  have  to 
be  as  high  as  they  were  on  the  date  that 
this  measure  was  introduced. 

2.  In  order  for  a  state  to  take  advantage  of 
the  options  in  Med-America  to  provide  in- 
surance for  the  fuU  cost  by -in  groups  (those 
who  have  been  excluded  from  private 
health  insurance  coverage  because  a  medi- 
cal impairment  or  disabiUty  or  who  have  ex- 
hausted one  or  more  t>enefits  under  their 
private  insurance  plans),  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  fuUy  implement  the  SOBRA  op- 
tional provisions  for  chUdren  and  pregnant 
women  and  low  Income  elderly. 

3.  The  mandatory  benefit  package  for  the 
buy-in  population  established  by  Med-Amer- 
ica would  also  be  mandatory  for  aU  individ- 
uals below  100%  of  poverty  who  qualify  for 
the  Medicaid  program. 


ByMr.  HECHT: 
S.  1141.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear 
Energy  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1987";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY  WASTE  POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  a  bill  that  will  put  in  place 
a  much  needed  margin  of  safety  for 
whatever  approach  this  Nation  ulti- 
mately takes  to  its  high  level  nuclear 
waste  disposal  problem. 

With  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  re- 
cently completed  an  inspection  trip  to 
Etirope.  which  involved  visits  to  nucle- 
ar waste  facilities  in  France  and 
Sweden.  I  met  with  the  top  nuclear 
energy  officials  of  these  nations  and 
learned  a  lot  about  how  the  American 
Nuclear  Waste  Program  can  be  im- 
proved. The  single  most  important 
lesson  I  learned.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  Nation  can  take  one  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  step  which  has  huge 
payoffs  in  terms  of  improved  safety. 
My  legislation  will  make  sure  that 
America  takes  this  important  and  sen- 
sible step  forward. 

In  those  countries  that  have  success- 
ful nuclear  waste  programs,  high  level 
nuclear  waste  is  stored  for  30  to  50 
years,  so  it  can  (x>ol  down  and  become 
less  radioactive  before  permanent  dis- 
posal takes  place.  We  should  vply 
this  safety  lesson  to  our  own  Nuclear 
Waste  Program.  However,  the  current 
plans  of  the  Energy  Department  are 
to  put  nuclear  waste  into  a  repository 
after  only  5  to  10  years  of  cooling. 

My  bill  will  ensure  that  waste  is  not 
shipped  to  a  repository  untU  it  has 
been  aged  for  at  least  50  years.  This 
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UU  will  guarantee  that  when  the 
waate  li  finally  shipped  to  a  reposi- 
tory. It  wUl  be  much  cooler,  much  less 
raittoactlve,  and  theref(»«  leas  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health  and  safety 
wnA  the  environment.  It  will  also  make 
the  waste  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
handle  and  to  transport 

This  bOl  should  not  only  be  of  inter- 
est to  Senators  from  a  State  where  a 
repository  may  evoatually  be  located, 
but  also  to  those  who  represent  the 
many  States  through  which  the  waste 
must  be  transported  on  its  way  to  a  re- 
pocttory. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation,  and  look  forward  to  its 
early  consideration. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1142.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choc- 
taw Indians  of  Alabama;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
MOW*  sun  or  caocTAW  iiisum  HBCooinnoH 

ACT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Mowa  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  Reoognltion  Act. 

The  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
is  a  group  of  about  7.000  people  who 
lie  in  southwest  Alabama  within  the 
original  boundary  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Though  the  people  have  been 
located  here  for  over  10  generations, 
the  name  "Mowa"  is  recent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  first  two  letters  of 
Mobile  and  Washington  coimties,  and 
represents  their  geographic  location. 
Their  ancestors  established  the  com- 
munity in  this  q>arsely  populated  area 
during  the  1800's,  Just  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  from  the  State. 
The  Mowa  Choctaws  of  south  Ala- 
bama are  a  segment  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians  who  refused  to  migrate  from 
their  homeland  during  the  infamous 
"Trail  of  Tears."  They  avoided  remov- 
al by  concealing  themselves  and  their 
descendants  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
recognition  as  Indians.  They  have 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  now  seek  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government 

The  Mowa  Choctaws  of  Alabama 
have  lived  in  the  same  area  for  the 
past  200  years  and  have  been  living  to- 
gether and  functioning  as  a  group 
throu^iout  that  time.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Mowa  came  together  in  the 
forks  between  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee  Rivers,  below  a  stream  called 
the  cut-off.  which  flows  from  the  Ala- 
bama River,  southwest  to  the  Tombig- 
bee.  TUs  area  between  the  rivers- 
called  the  basin— had  always  been 
claimed  by  both  Choctaw  and  Creek. 
To  settle  the  dispute,  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment set  the  watershed  as  the  bounda- 
ry line  with  the  Creek  to  the  east  and 
the  Choctaws  to  the  west.  The  Mowa 
community  was.  and  still  is.  on  the 
Choctaw  side  of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

This  area  of  the  Mowa's  has  been 
identified  as  a  prehistoric  Indian  site 


by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  their  reconnaissance  study  made 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  Artifacts 
attest  to  Indian  occupation  long 
before  any  Europeans  came. 

Since  this  early  period,  the  people 
have  paid  taxes,  voted,  and  served 
their  country  from  the  Civil  War 
through  Vietnam,  but  many  neighbors 
still   scoff   at  their  claim   of  being 

Since  the  1880's,  the  ancestors  of 
today's  Mowas  have  consistently 
sought  recognition  as  Indian.  Each 
time  the  U.S.  Government  opened  the 
rolls,  they  applied— with  the  eastern 
Choctaw  in  1887,  the  eastern  Chero- 
kees  in  1907.  and  the  Creeks  in  the 
1050's.  finally  achieving  state  recogni- 
tion in  1978. 

The  goal  of  the  Mowa  band  in  ob- 
taining Federal  recognition  is  to  pre- 
serve their  community.  They  believe 
that  given  a  little  assistance,  and  with 
the  cooperation  and  good  faith  of 
their  non-Indian  neighbors,  that  they 
can  help  their  people  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  obtain  adequate 
housing,  and  support  their  families 
and  communities.  In  the  past  several 
years,  the  Mowas  have  developed  a 
good  working  relationship  with  their 
non-Indian  neighbors.  They  currently 
serve  with  them  in  local  community 
organizations  and  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership. They  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  perform  effectively  along 
side  their  neighbors  in  the  schools,  on 
the  assembly  line,  and  in  the  board- 
room. 

The  Mowa's  plan  for  Federal  recog- 
nition, according  to  Framon  Weaver, 
chairman  of  the  Mowa  tribe  council,  is 
to  be  able  to  provide  Jobs  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  people,  as 
well  as  better  educational  and  Job 
training  opportunities.  As  late  as  1984, 
unemployment  among  the  Mowas  was 
over  50  percent.  Right  now,  the  closest 
thing  the  Mowa  community  has  to  a 
middle  class  is  a  few  storeowners. 
Many  members  of  the  tribe  are  migra- 
tory farm  workers  because  that  is  the 
only  work  available  to  them. 

The  Mowa's  plans  for  economic  de- 
velopment stress  the  dual  goals  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  their  people 
and  utilizing  their  existing  skills,  as 
well  as  training  them  for  the  jobs  that 
will  arise  in  the  future.  They  have  no 
interest  in  "get  rich  quick"  schemes  or 
those  that  would  destroy  their  re- 
sources or  alienate  their  young  people 
or  elders.  The  Mowas  need  the  oppor- 
tunities that  Federal  recognition  will 
provide. 

The  Mowas  desire  the  same  success 
that  has  come  to  their  cousins,  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws.  since 
their  Federal  recognition.  They  have 
made  great  strides  in  education, 
health  care,  housing,  and  Job  training 
for  their  people.  The  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws are  most  proud  of  their  economic 


development.  An  80-acre  industrial 
park  houses  two  major  industries  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  people.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  development  company  in 
1969  paved  the  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  400  new  homes  and  the  repair 
of  another  200.  and  is  responsible  for 
construction  of  numerous  buildings  on 
the  reservation.  Plans  are  underway  to 
biiild  a  child-care  facility  for  working 
parents,  a  transportation  network,  and 
a  commercial  shopping  center.  The 
Bfississippi  Choctaws  are  currently 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
State.  It  can  also  happen  for  the 
Mowas. 

Even  though  the  Mowa  Choctaw  In- 
dians have  had  a  long  battle  to  regain 
their  identity,  the  hard  work  of  their 
leaders  has  made  the  effort  worth- 
while. I  know  the  Indians  now  have  a 
good  self-concept  and  are  proud  of 
their  heritage  as  native  Americans.  I 
am  very  proud  that  I  can  assist  them 
receive  this  overdue  recognition  by  in- 
troducing the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians  Recognition  Act  into  the 
100th  Congress,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Foho): 
S.  1143.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Frankfort  National 
Pish  Hatchery  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vlromnent  and  Public  Works. 

PRARKrORT  RATIOM AL  FISH  HATCHERY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  26  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  return  the  Frank- 
fort National  Fish  Hatchery  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  was  not  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consider- 
ation; therefore,  I  am  reintroducing 
the  bill  today  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Ford. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  decided  that  it 
needed  a  warm-water  fish  hatchery 
and  acquired  land  on  Elkhom  Creek 
near  Frankfort  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, with  the  agreement  that  the  UJS. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  oper- 
ate the  facility,  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  hatchery  has  served  its  purpose 
well  over  the  past  several  decades  in 
breeding  channel  catfish,  black  bass, 
bluegill.  walleye,  and  hybrid  stripers 
for  the  waters  of  Kentucky  and  sur- 
rounding States. 

However,  in  recent  years  the  hatch- 
ery has  not  been  adequately  funded 
and  was  repeatedly  placed  on  the  clo- 
sure list.  Confronted  with  the  latest 
attempt  to  close  down  the  facility. 
Kentucky  entered  into  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  [MOA]  with  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  October  1986 
to  operate  the  facility  under  a  25-year 
lease.  Having  assumed  operation,  the 
Commonwealth  Intends  to  nuike  a  sub- 


stantial commitment  of  State  dollars 
into  the  upgrading  of  the  water  supply 
system,  the  renovation  of  a  number  of 
leaking  and  silted  ponds,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  hatchery  building  and 
the  remodeling  of  three  residences.  Al- 
though the  Commonwealth  has  as- 
sumed the  financial  and  management 
obligations  for  operating  the  facility, 
the  MOA  contains  untold  restrictions 
that  require  the  State  to  obtain  specif- 
ic approval  on  most  management  deci- 
sions or  proposed  changes  to  the  facili- 
ty. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President  that  the 
Federal  Government  obviously  does 
not  and  will  not  operate  this  facility. 
Since  the  Commonwealth  has  already 
made  a  long-term  commitment  to  nm 
the  hatchery  to  its  maximum  benefit, 
then  it  should  be  returned  to  its  origi- 
nal owner  without  cumliersome  re- 
strictions. 

Finally,  such  a  transfer  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  The  99th  Congress  con- 
veyed two  facilities  in  almost  identical 
circumstances;  one  in  New  Hampshire 
and  the  other  in  Montana.  We  should 
do  no  less  for  Kentucky  who  has  al- 
ready shown  its  commitment  to  the 
long-term  operation  of  the  facility.  I 
am  convinced  that  placing  the  hatch- 
ery in  the  hands  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  provide  for  the  highest 
and  best  use  in  the  service  of  recre- 
ational fisherman  of  Kentucky  and 
surrounding  States.* 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  McConkkll  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  culmination  of  several  years  of 
effort  to  resolve  the  uncertainty  over 
management  and  funding  for  the 
Frankfort  National  Pish  Hatchery. 
The  creation  of  the  Frankfort  Nation- 
al Pish  Hatchery  was  the  direct  result 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  local 
community  and  the  Kentucky  State 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Department. 

Years  ago.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  realized  a  need  for  a  fish- 
spawning  facility  to  stock  the  sur- 
rounding waterways.  The  Common- 
wealth, therefore,  on  January  15, 1952, 
deeded  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica land  along  the  Ellchom  Creek,  land 
acquired  from  residents  of  Franklin 
County.  KY.  to  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  a  warm-water  fish  hatchery. 
The  Federal  Government  subsequent- 
ly agreed  to  operate  the  facility  and 
has  done  so  over  the  last  33  years. 

Beginning  in  1980,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment consistently  attempted  to 
close  the  facility.  These  attempts  came 
at  a  time  when  improved  sport  fishing 
facilities  were  proving  themselves  as 
great  tourist  attractions,  providing 
Jobs  and  revenues  to  local.  State,  and 
Federal  entitles. 

I  have  worked  diligently  each  of 
these  last  8  years  to  secure  adequate 
funding  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  Franltf ort  National  Pish  Hatchery. 
Unfortunately,    as    Federal    funding 


became  scarce,  $150,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  the  facility  itself  began  to  dete- 
riorate as  much  needed  Improvements 
were  ignored. 

The  deed  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentuclty  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  donated  land  contained 
no  restrictions  whatsoever.  However,  a 
common  understanding  existed  that, 
as  the  State  of  Kentucky  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  facility  and, 
for  that  matter,  was  responsible  for  its 
very  existence,  the  State  would  receive 
a  larger  share  of  the  spawned  fish. 

Until  1985,  Kentucky  and  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  States  did  indeed 
receive  the  large  share,  including 
black  bass,  walleye,  catfish,  and  blue 
gill.  The  Federal  Goverrunent,  in  that 
same  year,  dedicated  15  ponds,  or  25 
percent  of  the  pond  facilities  to 
produce  striped  bass  to  be  used  for 
stocking  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I  encouraged  the  State  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  look  Into  ac- 
quiring the  facility  and  taking  control 
of  the  management.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  it  clear  in  1980,  when 
proposals  to  stop  funding  the  facility 
first  appeared  t>efore  Congress,  that 
the  facility  was  no  longer  a  high  prior- 
ity. Although  I  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity to  supply  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  fish  from  the  Frankfort  facility,  I 
felt  the  original  understanding  result- 
ing from  land  conveyance  had  been 
broken.  Furthermore,  conservative  es- 
timates indicated  that  the  Frankfort 
Pish  Hatchery  needed  over  $1  million 
in  repairs  and  improvements  to  allow 
the  facility  to  operate  up  to  its  full  po- 
tential. Money,  I  point  out,  that  would 
not  have  been  coming  from  the  Feder- 
al Goverrunent. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
on  Octoljer  1.  1986,  entered  into  a 
memorandimi  of  agreement  [MOA] 
with  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  assiune  full  operation  and 
associated  costs  of  the  facility.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  intends  to  improve 
the  facility  by  upgrading  the  water 
supply  system  through  a  new  deep 
well,  construct  a  new  hatchery  build- 
ing, renovate  existing  structures,  and 
repair  existing  ponds.  The  State  has 
committed  over  $70,000  for  this  year 
to  do  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  assumed  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  facility,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent will  continue  to  benefit  from 
Increased  tourism  and  adequate  stock- 
ing of  Kentucky  waterways. 

Sounds  like  the  perfect  arrange- 
ment. However,  the  truth  Is  the  inter- 
vention and  interference  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  those  managing  the  facility.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  would  re- 
solve this  matter.  More  to  the  point, 
transferring  ownership  of  the  Frank- 
fort Fish  Hatchery  back  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  is  the  proper 
and  responsible  thing  for  the  Federal 


Government  to  do.  After  all,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  only  be  return- 
ing what  was  given  to  it  originally  in 
1952.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  SravBrs): 
S.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  CHaims  Settlement  Act  to  pro- 
vide Alaska  Natives  with  certain  op- 
tions for  the  continued  ownership  of 
lands  and  corporate  shares  received 
pursuant  to  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ALASKA  MATTVB  CtAIMB  8KTTLDmT  ACT 


•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Bir.  President 

today,  Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  amends 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971.  [ANCSAl.  This  legisla- 
tion—frequently called  the  "1991" 
amendments— provides  the  Alaska 
Native  people  with  severaJ  options  for 
protecting  and  maintaining  the  bene- 
fits of  their  aboriginal  land  settle- 
ments. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
similar  to  the  Senate  substitute 
amendment  to  S.  2065  which  full 
Senate  was  not  able  to  consider  before 
the  close  of  the  99th  Congress.  This 
amendment  can  be  foimd  on  page  S 
15412  of  the  Congressional  Record 
dated  October  6,  1986. 

Congress  passed  ANCSA  in  1971  to 
settle  an  extinguish  aboriginal  land 
claims.  The  settlement  adopts  a 
unique  approach  to  resolving  those 
claims.  It  established  12  native  region- 
al corporations  and  over  200  villages 
corporations  as  the  recipients  of  the 
settlement  proceeds.  Each  of  these 
corporations  received  a  portion  of  a 
44-mllllon-acre  land  entitlement  and 
$960  million.  Natives  who  wished  to 
participate  in  the  settlement  enrolled 
in  a  regional  and/or  village  corpora- 
tion and  received  100  shares  of  stock 
in  each.  By  law,  this  stock  cannot  be 
sold  until  1991,  at  which  time  the  re- 
strictions expire  and  the  stock  can  be 
sold  on  the  open  market. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  it 
was  assumed  land  would  be  conveyed 
in  a  timely  manner,  without  litigation, 
and  there  would  be  a  simple  transition 
from  a  primarily  subsistence  lifestyle 
to  that  of  a  corporate  shareholder. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  re- 
alized. As  a  result.  Native  shareholders 
are  in  fear  of  losing  their  land  in  1991 
when  the  stock  will  be  avaUable  for 
sale. 

The  1991  amendments  are  the  prod- 
uct of  12  congressional  hearings.  10  in 
Alaska  and  2  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a  com- 
promise package  drafted  in  response 
to  concerns  raised  during  the  hearings. 
However,  there  remain  two  outstand- 
ing issues,  which  I  hope  will  be  re- 
solved as  the  hearing  and  legislative 
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oontlnues  during  this  Ctm- 
TlMae  taiMB  are  the  section  au- 
thortalng  assets  to  be  transferred  to  a 
qualified  transferee  eaUty.  with  a  sov- 
erdgn^  dlr'U«^»^«'  and:  how  the  vote 
on  wTntt""*"g  sto^  resMctlons  should 
be  taken,  the  siKXlled  (K)t-in/opt-out 
Issue. 

The  amendments  provide  the  cori>o- 
latkns  options  for  continuing  Native 
ownership  of  ANC8A  lands.  Among 
the  options  is  the  ability  to  extend 
stock  restrictions  beyond  1991.  For  re- 
glooal  corporations,  the  stock  restric- 
tions will  terminate  pursuant  to  cur- 
rent law  in  1991.  This  legislation 
would  adtre  the  shareholders  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  to  opt  In  to  continu- 
ing the  restrictions  beyond  1991.  For 
village  corporations,  the  stock  restric- 
tions are  awtomy***^"y  continued  in 
1991.  and  the  shareholders  can  vote  to 
opt  out  of  the  restrictions. 

Thht  disttnctiCHi  balances  the  need  to 
moteet  individual  shareholder's  rights 
to  choose  whether  the  stock  should  be 
restricted,  and  the  need  to  provide  ad- 
ditional inrotection  to  village  corpora- 
tions. The  cvt-in/opt-out  issue  is  one 
of  two  primary  ones  that  need  to  be 
resolved  as  the  legislative  process  con- 
tinues and  it  is  my  hope  that  a  consen- 
sus can  be  reached. 

The  second  issue  of  controversy  in- 
tended to  assist  continued  Native  land 
ownership,  is  the  qualified  transferee 
mtlty  section.  This  section  allows  a  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  to  trans- 
fer some  or  all  or  Its  assets  to  some 
other  entity.  The  reasons  for  this 
opti<m  is  that  some  corporations  feel 
they  may  be  better  able  to  use  some 
other  fnanaytng  entity  to  hold  the 


Unfortunately,  this  provision  has 
been  tangled  up  in  the  sovereignty 
issue.  The  status  of  tribal  government 
authority  is  currently  unresolved  in 
Alaska  and  is  not  one  that  should  be 
addressed  in  this  legislation.  Thus,  I 
have  consistently  stated  that  this  leg- 
islation will  remain  neutral  on  the 
question  of  sovereignty— it  will  neither 
enhance  nor  detract  from  the  status 
quo  on  that  question.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  achieve  this  goal  through 
the  use  of  a  sovereignty  disclaimer. 
However,  the  issue  of  what  neutrality 
is.  remains  one  which  will  need  to  be 
resolved. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
and  the  Senate  substitute  amendment 
proposed  last  session,  is  the  deletion  of 
an  option  to  establish  a  shareholder 
trust  and  of  a  section  to  require  that  a 
referendum  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
Alaska  Natives  before  the  legislation 
can  be  finally  oiacted. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
starting  point.  The  House  has  passed  a 
1991  bUL  The  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  this  bill  and  HJl.  278  for 
later  this  month.  As  the  hearing  and 


mark-up  process  continues,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  achieve  a  degree  of 
consensus  necessary  to  permit  us  to 
move  the  legislation  through  the 
Senate  in  an  expeditious  manner.* 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  amend 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  1991. 

The  bill,  in  most  respects,  tracks  the 
biU  Senator  MxntKowsKi  and  I  devel- 
oped last  year,  which  the  Senate  was 
not  able  to  consider.  We  are  prepared 
to  discuss  possible  changes  in  the  bill's 
corporate  provisions  when  the  bill  is 
considered  in  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  that  action  can  be  taken 
qulddy  to  move  1991  legislation  to  a 
House-Senate  conference,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  most  expeditious  way 
to  resolve  this  highly  complex  and  im- 
portant issue.* 

By  Ux.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiCoNCim,    and    Mr.    Qrass- 

LET): 

S.  1146.  A  biU  to  transfer  functions 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  and  to  abolish  such  court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ABOUnOR  OP  TDfPORART  DIKRGKHCT  COXJKI 
OP  AFPKALS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill, 
along  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
DEConcnn  and  Orassley,  that 
amends  section  211  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  to  abolish  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
[TEC  A].  The  abolition  of  TEC  A  has 
been  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  many  of 
the  Judges  who  now  sit  on  TECA. 

TECA  was  created  in  1971  to  review 
actions  taken  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970.  The  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  was  mod- 
eled after  an  earlier  coiirt,  the  Einer- 
gency  Court  of  Appeals  and  was  given 
the  following  stated  purpose: 

In  order  to  funnel  Into  one  court  all  the 
appeals  arising  out  of  the  District  Courts 
and  thus  gain  in  consistency  of  decision, 
there  is  created  a  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  similar  to  the  court  estab- 
lished for  purpose  in  the  wage  and  price 
control  programs  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  confUct.  (S.  Rep.  No.  507.  92d  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  10(1971)). 

The  purpose  of  TECA  was  to  create 
one  appellate  coiui;  which  would  devel- 
op expertise  and  provide  uniformity  in 
a  complicated,  narrow  subject  area. 
Such  a  court  could  expeditiously 
handle  those  cases  arising  imder  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  Specifically,  the  new  court 
was  designed  "to  permit  the  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  disposition  of 
problems  arising  imder  the  statute  by 
a  court  familiar  with  its  provisions  and 
operations."   (S.   Rep.  No.   931,  77th 


Cong.,  ad  Sess.  7  (1942)).  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Congress  specifically 
rejected  a  House-passed  provision  that 
would  have  vested  the  review  function 
in  the  existing  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals. Id. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  emergen- 
cy giving  rise  to  the  creation  of  TECA 
has  ended  and  the  caseload  of  the 
court  has  dropped  considerably.  As  of 
this  year,  there  are  only  21  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  court;  in  1986,  there 
were  30  and  in  1985  there  were  42.  The 
estimates  are  that  TECA,  if  main- 
tained, would  handle  no  more  than  30 
cases  per  year  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $144,000  annually.  There  are 
currently  29  part-time  TECA  Judges 
located  throughout  the  country  who 
normally  meet  only  once  a  year  to 
hear  oral  argimients. 

This  bill  transfers  the  Jurisdiction  of 
TECA  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  a  memorandum  drafted 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mend that  TECA  Jurisdiction  be 
placed  with  the  Federal  circuit  in 
order  to  preserve  the  original  goals  of 
uniformity  and  expertise  in  decision- 
making. Congress,  in  creating  the  Fed- 
eral circuit,  defined  it  as  "A  forum  for 
appeals  from  throughout  the  country 
in  areas  of  the  law  where  Congress  de- 
termines that  there  is  a  special  need 
for  national  uniformity."  The  Federal 
circuit  Judges,  although  based  in 
Washington,  are  encouraged  to  meet 
around  the  country  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize tu;cess  and  minimize  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  litigants. 

Any  problems  in  transition  will  be 
avoided  by  deferring  closing  down 
TECA  imtil  September  30,  1988.  Pend- 
ing appeals  not  yet  submitted  to  a 
panel  will  be  assigned  to  the  Federal 
circuit.  Cases  already  submitted  to  a 
panel  will  remain  with  that  panel  and 
will  be  designated  to  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
case.  This  date  not  only  provides  a  rea- 
sonable period  to  dispose  of  pending 
cases,  but  is  also  the  date  by  which  the 
E>epartment  of  Energy  must  by  law 
commence  by  action  under  the  acts 
relevant  to  TECA's  Jurisdiction. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and 
early  analysis  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence indicated  that  the  Federal  circuit 
would  be  an  appropriate  forum  to 
absorb  the  TECA  caseload.  However, 
at  this  time,  while  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  recommended  the  abolition 
of  TECA,  it  has  not  made  a  formal  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  regarding 
the  appropriate  placement  of  the 
TECA  Jurisdiction.  Therefore,  Sena- 
tors DsCoNcnn,  Grassley,  and  I  have 
written  to  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
questing their  advise  as  to  the  appro- 
priate transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
TECA  courts.  Of  course  we  will  care- 
fully examine  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  when  they  are 


received.  During  the  interim  period, 
the  biU  introduced  today  transfers  the 
TECA  Jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit and  will  be  useful  to  open  discus- 
sion of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  at- 
tached letter  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Congrxssionai.  Rboosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

&1146 

Be  U  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Hove  of 
RepmentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreas  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Economic  StaMUzatlon  Act 
of  1970  (85  Stat  743:  12  VS.C.  1904  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Appeals  taken  on  or  after  October  1. 
1988,  from  orders  or  judgments  entered  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1291  and  1292  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  (?ode.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals brought  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.". 

Sbc.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  S06  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-421: 92  Stat.  3350)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Temporary  Emergen- 
cy Court  of  Appeals,  established  pursuant  to 
section  211(b)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended."  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
United  States  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Temporary  Emergency 
Coiut  of  Appeals"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  1295(a)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  of  an  appeal  under  secti(Hi  211  of  the 
Economic  Stablization  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-379,  as  amended:  84  Stat.  799): 

"(12)  of  an  appeal  under  section  5  of 
Public  Law  93-159.  as  amended  (87  Stat.  633; 
15  UJ8.C.  754); 

"(13)  of  an  appeal  under  section  506(c)  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-621;  92  Stat.  3350);  and 

"(14)  of  an  appeal  imder  section  523(b)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6393;  89  Stat.  962).". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Temporary  Emergency 
0>urt  of  Appeals  shall  terminate  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988.  Any  appeals  pending  in  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
but  not  yet  submitted  to  a  panel  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988,  shaU  be  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit as  though  they  had  originally  been 
filed  in  the  United  States  (Tourt  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

(b)  Any  cases  that  have  been  submitted  to 
a  panel  of  the  Temporary  Einergency  Court 
of  Appeals  and  as  to  which  the  mandate  has 
not  yet  been  issued  shall  remain  with  that 
panel  for  all  purposes  and.  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  sections  291  and  292  of 
tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  that  panel  shaU 


be  designated  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  that 


UJ3.SBIIATK. 
COKMITTBB  Om  THX  JmiiciAaT. 
WaOiinffton.  DC.  May  4, 19S7. 
L.  Ralph  BCscham. 

IMrector,  Administrative  Office  of  Vie 
United  States  Courts,  WathingUm,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  mtium-  This  letter  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  correspondence  dated  ICarch 
24.  1987.  In  that  letter  you  responded  to 
questions  submitted  by  Senators  DeCondnl. 
Orassley  and  me  regarding  the  views  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  the  issue  of  abolish- 
ing the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Tou  stated  that  on  March  17.  1987, 
the  Judicial  Conference  recommended  that 
the  Temporary  Emergency  C^urt  of  Ap- 
peals be  eliminated  but  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  not  recommended  an  vpropriate 
forum  for  future  appeals  of  cases  presently 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  TECA. 

Oiven  the  complexity  and  specificity  of 
the  subject  matter  associated  with  the 
TECA  Jurisdiction  and  the  careful  study  of 
this  issue  by  the  Judicial  OMiference.  it  is 
important  that  Congress  have  the  benefit  of 
the  expertise  of  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
garding this  issue.  Therefore,  we  request 
that  you  contact  the  Congress  when  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  has  developed  a  position 
on  the  appropriate  forum  for  transferring 
future  TECA  appeals. 
Sincerely. 

Damns  DiCoifcnn, 
OuuH  Q.  Hatch. 
Chuck  OSASSLST. 

U.S.  Senators.m 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Hatch  and 
DcCoHcnn  in  this  bill  to  abolish  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

As  you  know,  it's  not  often  we  in  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity— or  the 
will— to  undo  part  of  our  massive  Fed- 
eral machinery.  So,  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Hatch  for  taking  the  lead  in  spot- 
ting an  area  where  we  can  save  the 
taxpayers  about  $190,000  a  year,  with- 
out any  harm  to  the  legal  s^tem. 

TECA  was  created  in  1971  to  hear 
appeals  of  oil  and  gas  lawsuits  arising 
under  the  Petroleum  Allocation  and 
Price  Control  Program.  Today,  only  21 
cases  are  pending  in  the  court.  Last 
year  there  were  30  pending  cases.  The 
year  before,  there  were  42.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  suggest  that  the  tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is 
literally  out  of  gas. 

This  bill  eliminates  the  TECA  and 
provides  for  the  orderly  redistribution 
of  the  existing  and  future  TECA  case- 
load. I  am  hi4}py  to  note  that  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  agree  the  emergency 
that  spawned  the  need  for  the  TECA 
is  over.  This  court  is  no  longer  needed. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  quickly  rec- 
ognize this  and  Join  in  this  effort.* 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  and  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  provide  debt  restructuring  assist- 
ance to  farm  borrowers  while  minimiz- 
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Ing  losses  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
and  the  Farmers  Heme  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

LAMDOWHB  PaOiacnOIl  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  reintroducing  the  I^ndownor 
Protection  Act  which  originated  what 
I  term  "minimum  loss  concept".  This 
legislation  is  largely  unique  in  that  not 
only  can  it  help  farm  and  ranch  bor- 
rowers and  strengthen  a  lenders  finan- 
cial position,  but  it  can  do  so  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

On  March  5,  1986,  I  first  introduced 
this  legislation  as  S.  2144.  a  no-cost 
way  to  help  farm  and  ranch  borrowers 
while  reducing  Farm  Credit  System 
losses.  The  Landowner  Protection  Act 
I  am  introducing  today  would  affect 
the  operation  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  [FCSl  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  [FmHAl. 

In  the  99th  Congress.  S.  2144  was  in- 
corporated into  a  comprehensive 
credit  package  introduced  by  Senator 
BoscHwnz,  S.  2332.  Last  year,  the 
Landowner  Protection  Act  was  the 
basis  for  a  House-passed  resolution,  a 
Senate  resolution  with  60  cosponsors, 
and  farm  credit  legislation  coqion- 
sored  by  the  entire  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Landowner 
Protection  Act  was  adopted  by  Sena- 
tor Boun,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Credit,  as  part 
of  S.  57.  It  is  my  hope  that  any  Farm 
Credit  Sjrstem  assistance  package  will 
include  the  Landowner  Protection  Act 
provisions  and  others  which  offer  real 
hope  for  farm  and  ranch  borrowers. 

In  short,  the  legislation  requires  af- 
fected lenders  to  restructure  loans, 
rather  than  foreclose,  when  such 
action  will  Tninimiw  lender  and  bor- 
rower losses.  Additionally,  it  would 
reassert  local  control  of  FCS  associa- 
tions and  strengthen  the  financial 
abUity  of  lenders  to  lower  interest 
rates. 

Implementing  the  legislation  can  be 
accomplished  under  a  plan  such  as  a 
two-tier  debt  restructuring  plan  where 
the  borrower  services  a  manageable 
level  of  debt  imtU  all  principal  is  even- 
tually repaid. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  bilL  It 
simply  instructs  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  do  what  they  ought  to 
be  doing  anyway,  minimizing  their 
losses.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
support  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  impo- 
sition of  certain  recreation  user  fees  at 
water  resources  development  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the 
Armr.  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
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ArtomtMcuunuMT^vaa. 

•  Ifr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
tlie  request  of  the  admlnistrmtiiMi.  I 
am  introdudng  leglilatioo  which 
would  allow  the  Corps  of  Snglneers  to 
charge  user  fees  at  certain  water  re- 
sources development  projects  which 
they  administer. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  leg- 
i«i«M«i  would  simply  ranove  certain 
legal  impedlmaits  to  the  charging  of 
fees  at  coriis  managed  recreation 
areas— Impediments  which  other  Fed- 
eral land  and  water  development  agen- 
cies do  not  face. 

It  is  *i<M»  my  understanding  that  the 
revenues  obtained  frun  the  imposition 
of  fees  under  this  legislation  would  be 
credited  to  the  already  established 
special  recreation  user  fee  aoeoimt  of 
the  oocpe  uod  will  be  available  to  help 
administer  corps  recreation  areas,  the 
costs  of  which  are  currently  being 
borne  by  the  general  taxpayer. 

The  administration  estimates  that 
this  legislation  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  fee  collections  at  corps  facili- 
ties of  $19.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
«iwi  a  total  increase  over  the  next  5 
yean  of  $96  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobb.  along  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  ^iyri»,  a  brief  background  pi4>er 
inepared  by  the  Ck)rps  of  Engineers 
which  describes  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  the  let- 
ters of  transmittal  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOoan.  as  follows: 

a  1148 

Be  it  enacted.  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Re^reaentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
AmerUM  i*  Conoreu  ouenMed,  ThAt.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
PuDd  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (78  Stat.  897: 
16  nJB.C.  4601-6a).  is  further  ammded  by: 

(a)  inserting  the  wwds  ",  water  resources 
development  areas  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  that  are  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  recreational  purposes," 
aStet  the  words  "the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a): 

(b)  dieting  the  words  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture" and  inanting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Each  administering  Secretary"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(4): 

(c)  deleting  the  words  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Each  administering  Secretary"  In  the  first 
tfntw*^  of  subaecttcm  (a)(S);  and 

(d)  deleting  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b). 

8k.  2.  Seetkm  310  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  746:  16  Va.C.  460d-3) 
Is  repealed. 

Sacnoii-BT-SicTioii  Amaltsis 
Section  1(a)  amends  Section  4  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  (78  Stat  897;  16  UJ3.C.  460I-6a) 
to  autbcwixe  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
charge  entrance  or  admissi(Mi  fees  for  use  of 


designated  recreation  areas  of  water  re- 
souioes  development  projects  under  its  Ju- 
rlsdicUon. 

8ubaecti(Hi  (b)  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  sablact  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  same  requirements  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  have  for  estab- 
lishing Golden  Age  Passports. 

Subsection  (c)  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  subject  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the 
same  requirements  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  tiave  for  issuing 
lifetime  admission  permits  for  the  blind  and 
permanently  disabled. 

Subsection  (d)  eliminates  the  requirement 
on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  one 
free  campground  at  each  of  Its  projects 
whoe  «^M»«pt"g  is  permitted. 

Section  3  repeals  section  310  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  (83  SUt.  746:  16  VAC. 
460d-S)  which  prohibits  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neoa  frmn  charging  entrance  or  admission 
fees  for  use  of  project  recreation  areas  and 
which  limits  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
collection  of  fees  for  use  of  specialised 
recreation  servtces  or  facilities. 

BACKGKOUin)  Papkr— ESmcTS  or  Pboposkd 
RscuATiOH  Dsn  Fie  Bill 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(PX.  88-578).  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  to  collect  special  recrea- 
tion use  fees  at  campgrounds  under  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

"Unless  all  of  the  following  facilities  are 
available,  campground  use  charges  are  pro- 
hibited: tent  or  trailer  spaces,  drinking 
water,  access  road,  refuse  containers,  toilet 
facilities,  campfire  facilities  (where  fires  are 
permitted),  reasonable  visitor  protection 
and  personnel  collection  by  an  employee  or 
agent  of  the  agency." 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  in  this  legis- 
Utlon,  to  charge  fees  at  highly  developed 
sites  which  require  additional  or  specialized 
operation  and  maintenance  activities. 

"The  Committee  Intends  for  agencies  to 
develop  a  uniform  fee  structure  which  will 
reflect  a  reasonable  cluuge  in  light  of  the 
relative  facilities  and  services  offered." 

Congress  went  further  to  state  those  fa- 
cilities which  they  felt  necessary  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  public  for  which  no 
charge  would  be  made  either  singly  or  in 
combination. 

"It  prohibits,  either  singly  or  in  any  com- 
bination, any  charges  for:  drinldng  water, 
wayside  exhibits,  roads,  overlook  sites,  visi- 
tor centers,  scenic  drives.  toUet  facilities, 
picnic  tables  or  boatramps*  *  *  " 

Wlttiln  broad  giildelines.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers managers  currently  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  fee  collection  for  individual 
campgrounds.  Pees  are  now  collected  in  32 
states.  Factors  such  as  direct  and  Indirect 
federal  expenditure  for  services  provided, 
pricing  strategies  of  area  park  and  recrea- 
tion providers,  and  cost  to  collect  fees  are  all 
considered  prior  to  imposing  a  fee  schedule. 
This  procedure  would  not  change  with  ex- 
panded fee  authority,  although  4  to  8  more 
states  may  be  added  to  the  fee  program. 

Many  Corps  projects  were  completed  prior 
to  P.L.  88-578.  SmaUer  projects,  particularly 
in  the  Northeast,  may  have  had  only  one 
campground  and,  due  to  legislation  enacted 
in  1970  amending  88-578,  this  camp  area  re- 
mained free  of  charge.  This  situation  would 
be  remedied  by  removing  the  requirement 
for  a  free  area  at  each  C^orps  project  provid- 
ing camping. 

Major  Corps  of  Engineers  day  use  areas 
generally  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: swimming  beach^,  showers,  waterbome 


toilet  facilities,  boatramps.  play  areas, 
picnic  grounds,  picnic  shelters,  ranger  pa- 
trols, routine  trash  collection  and  other 
amenitiea  for  public  use.  Certain  smaller 
areas  however,  may  contain  only  an  over- 
look site,  boatramp  with  limited  parking 
and  perhaps  a  trash  can  or  vault  toilet.  It  Is 
not  our  Intent  to  charge  for  smaller,  hard- 
to-access  day  use  type  fadlitlea.  Nor  is  it  oiu- 
Intent  to  charge  for  use  of  undeveloped 
lands. 

The  Impacts  of  expanded  fee  authority 
may  be  shown  for  example.  In  one  of  the 
larger  public  use  areas  in  eastern  Kansas, 
there  is  a  single  entrance  road  with  the 
camping  and  day  use  areas  branching  off 
that  one  road.  The  camping  facilities  in- 
clude over  350  camp  sites  (some  with  water 
and  electricity),  two  large  shower  buildings. 
6  waterbome  toilets  and  fully  paved  roads 
and  parking  areas.  Fees  for  1987  are  $6-88 
per  night.  The  day  use  facilities  lie  Just 
beyond  the  camping  area.  These  facilities 
include  8  boat  launching  lanes,  courtesy 
docks,  approximately  150  car-trailer  parking 
spaces,  a  large  swimming  beach  with  handi- 
capped access,  5  picnic  shelters,  a  bath 
house,  two  waterbome  toUets  and  a  play- 
ground. There  are  no  fees  for  use  of  this 
area  at  present.  CMcM  costs,  including  Jani- 
torial, mowing,  trash  removal,  patrol  and 
water  supply  services,  are  approximately 
equal  for  these  areas.  The  requested  author- 
ity would  allow  the  collection  of  a  reasona- 
ble fee  at  the  day  use  area  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  imposed  aa  recreational  campers. 


DEPARTMKirr  OP  THE  AlUCT, 

Omci  OP  THX  Assistaut  Sicrktart, 

Washington.  DC,  AprU  29, 1987. 

Hon.  ROBKRT  T.  Stappord, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washinsfton,  DC. 

DxAS  Skrator  Stapporo:  I  have  enclosed 
for  your  information  a  copy  of  my  recent 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
poeal  on  recreation  user  fees.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  the  collection  of 
certain  recreation  user  fees  at  water  re- 
sources development  areas  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

We  do  not  intend  to  charge  entrance  fees 
to  all  our  project  areas  under  this  proposal. 
We  would  anticipate  charging  fees  at  those 
areas  which  have  been  significantly  devel- 
oped for  recreation  purposes  and  where 
there  are  substantial  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures.  Collection  of  modest 
user  fees  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing recreation  areas  is  a  reasonable  proposal 
at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  providing 
high-quality  recreation  areas  continues  to 
Increase,  and  the  limited  Federal  funds  are 
Increasingly  needed  for  other  national 
needs.  The  public  in  general  tmderstands 
this  situation  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able fee  for  use  of  recreation  areas. 

In  view  of  this  need,  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  enclosed  proposal  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
charge  recreation  fees  similar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawsom. 
Assistant     Secretary 
of  the  Army,  (CivU 
Works). 
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Dbpartiixiit  op  thx  Armt, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24, 1987. 
Hon.  Ok>R(»  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  Prrsidkiit:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  the  imposition  of 
certain  recreation  user  fees  at  water  re- 
sources development  areas  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  CIvQ  Works  Legislative  Pro- 
gram for  the  100th  Congress.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposal  by  the  Congress 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
stnmgly  recommends  that  the  proposal  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PURPOa  OP  TRX  LXOISLATIOH 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  collection  of  certain  recrea- 
tion user  fees  at  water  resources  develop- 
ment areas  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
would  remove  existing  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
impose  reasonable  charges  for  admission  to 
and  use  of  certain  developed  recreation 
areas  under  its  administration  and  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  to  provide  one 
free  campgroimd  at  each  project  where 
camping  is  permitted.  These  changes  would 
provide  the  Department  of  the  Army  with 
authority  comparable  to  that  wiilch  is  avaU- 
able  to  other  Federal  land  and  water  re- 
sources development  agencies.  The  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  not  intended  to  authorize 
the  imposition  of  fees  for  general  public 
access  to  water  resources  development 
projects. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  administers  one  of 
the  largest  systems  for  outdoor  recreation 
In  the  entire  Federal  government.  In  the 
past,  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  operating  this 
extensive  program  has  been  bome  by  the 
general  taxpayers  even  though  an  easily 
Identifiable  group— those  who  actually  vis- 
ited our  recreation  areas  and  used  our  facili- 
ties—derived a  direct  benefit  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  themselves.  This  is  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  unlike  other  land 
and  water  resources  development  agencies. 
Is  severely  limited  in  the  charges  it  may 
Impose  for  admission  to  or  use  of  recreation 
areas  or  facilities. 

Certainly,  the  availability  of  Federally 
subsidized  outdoor  recreation  is  of  indirect 
benefit  to  all  Americans.  However,  those 
who  actually  visit  such  areas  derive  greater 
benefit  and  should  be  expected  to  contrib- 
ute a  tiigher  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
iwtntAininy  these  sress  and  facilities.  A 
recent  study  completed  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  of  Detroit  (and  underwritten  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors)  gives  us  additional  in- 
sight into  current  public  opinion  on  this 
issue.  As  a  part  of  the  study.  Market  Opin- 
ion Research  conducted  a  2,000-interview 
telephone  survey  and  found  ttiat  a  55-per- 
cent majority  of  American  adidts  thinks  the 
costs  of  maintjtining  existing  pecreation 
areas  should  come  mainly  from  user  fees, 
rather  than  from  taxes. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  is  intended  to 
remove  existing  restrictions  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
Impose  reasonable  fees  and  to  allow  recov- 
ery of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
maintenance  from  those  who  actually  take 
advantage  of  these  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. In  this  way,  we  can  better  ensure  the 


continued  availability  of  funding  needed  to 
maintain  our  recreation  areas  during  these 
times  of  fiscal  restraint.  Enactment  of  the 
legislation  will  also  provide  us  with  greater 
management  capability  to  protect  the  areas 
which  we  administer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  user  fees  are  a  fact 
of  life  at  sUte  and  local  recreation  areas, 
prevloiu  proposals  to  increase  fees  at  Feder- 
al recreation  areas  have  resulted  In  concerns 
being  raised  by  many  of  our  citizens.  Unf  or- 
tumitely,  the  economic  realities  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral budget  are  forcing  many  of  us  In  Gov- 
ernment to  choose  between  reasonable  cuts 
or  alternative  sources  of  funding  for  many 
popular  programs.  While  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  all  elements  of  the  public  will  under- 
stand the  difficult  decisions  confronting  us 
In  this  area,  we  can  assure  the  Congress  and 
the  public  in  general  that  any  system  of 
user  fees  which  will  be  imposed  will  l>e  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  continued  availability 
of  meaningful  outdoor  recreational  opportu- 
nities to  all  of  our  citizens. 

COST  AMD  BUDGKT  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  allow 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  reduce  its 
budgetary  requirements  by  authorizing  the 
collection  of  amounts  to  be  used  to  offset 
existing  expenditure  needs.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  proposal  would  result  In  an  in- 
crease in  fee  collections  of  $19.2  million  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1988  and  an  increase  over  the 
next  five  years  of  896.0  million.  These 
amounts,  in  tiun,  would  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation to  fund  the  outdoor  recreation 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  reduc- 
ing the  biu^en  of  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Receipts  from  collected  fees  will 
be  credited  to  the  already  established  spe- 
cial recreation  user  fees  account  and  remain 
avaUable  until  expended. 

DnnROmfKNTAL  AMD  CTVIL  RIGBTS  IMPACTS 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
not  have  any  significant  environmental  or 
civil  rights  Impacts. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawsor. 
Assistant    Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works)* 


nltro  ortho  toluldlne.  meta  nltro-o- 
anisidine,  para  chloro-o-nltroaniline. 
meta  nltro  para  anlsidlne.  and  para 
nitro-o-anisidine.  According  to  the 
Ssmthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  none  of  these 
chemicals  are  pnxluced  in  the  United 
States  nor  are  domestic  substitutes 
available  for  them. 

Each  of  these  chemicals  is  used  ss  an 
organic  intermediate  during  the  manu- 
facture of  organic  pigments.  In  fact, 
these  organic  Intermediates  represent 
a  major  cost  in  the  organic  pigment 
pnxluction  process.  Unfortunately, 
many  organic  intermediates  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  and 
they  carry  very  high  duty  rates  which 
must  be  in(»rporated  in  the  cost  of 
finished  pigments.  This  situation 
makes  American  organic  pigment  man- 
ufacturers less  competitive  against  im- 
ported products,  thereby  Jeopardizing 
Jobs  in  the  domestic  pigment  industry. 

These  organic  intermediates  are  not 
subject  to  specific  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  [OSHAl 
regulations,  but  do  fall  under  OSHA 
hazard  (;ommunl(»tions  standards. 
The  organic  pigments  which  are  pro- 
duced with  these  organic  interme- 
diates are  primarily  used  in  printing 
inks,  and  can  also  be  found  in  plastics, 
paints,  coatings,  and  textiles.  Organic 
pigments  are  (»nsidered  extremely 
safe  because  they  are  very  insoluble 
and  inert. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
these  bills  were  written  by  my  staff 
with  the  assistance  of  the  domestic  or- 
ganic chemical  industry,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  noncontroversial  in 
nature.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  include  it  in 
the  trade  bill. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  meta  nltro  para  anls- 
idlne: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  para  chloro-o-nitro- 
aniline;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1151.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  meta  nitro-o-anisi- 
dine; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1152.  A  biU  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  nltro  ortho  tolui- 
dine:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  phenyl  carbethoxy 
pyrazolone:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  para  nitro-o-anisi- 
dlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPCRSIOR  OP  DUTY  OH  CERTAIH  ORGAITIC 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  six  bills  which  would 
each  temporarily  suspend  the  duty  on 
an  organic  chemical  imported  to  the 
United  States.  These  chemicals  are: 
Phenyl  carbethoxy  pyrazolone,  para 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  treat  similar- 
ly all  tier  1  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits for  income  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMXHT  OP  RAILROAD  RZTTRDCElfT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  lifts  an  unfair 
burden  that  was  placed  on  relatively 
few  railroad  retirees  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Recon(dliation 
Act  of  1985— or  COBRA.  Like  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  this  COBRA  provision  has 
poisoned  the  economic  security  of 
some  recipients  of  railroad  retiremoit 
and  disability  benefits. 

Tier  I  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
program  pays  retirees  a  benefit  rough- 
ly equivalent  to  that  paid  under  Social 
Seciuity.  Under  COBRA,  the  benefit 
paid  under  tier  I  is  compared  with 
what  a  retiree  would  receive  if  en- 
rolled under  Social  Security.  Any  dol- 
lars over  the  Social  Security  amount 
are  taxed  as  regular  income.  Although 
this  provision  sounds  reasonable  on  its 
face,  it  is  unfair  for  a  small  number  of 
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indlTlduals  who  have  worked  nuny 
yean,  and  in  some  cmses  become  dis- 
abled, in  the  raO  industry. 

The  Railroad  ReUrement  System  is 
Intended  to  meet  the  imique  needs  of 
the  raO  industry  and  its  retirees.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
system— fen-  which  woi^ers  agree  to 
pay  higher  payroll  taxes— allows  re- 
ttremmt  at  age  60  with  30  years  of 
soTlce.  But  this  idus  wwks  as  a  minus 
under  COBRA.  Because  the  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  age  is  62.  a  60-year- 
old  railroad  retiree  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  for  purposes  of  the 
COBRA  comparison.  Thus,  until  this 
retiree  reaches  age  62.  his  fuU  pension 
check  is  taxed  as  ordinary  income,  and 
continues  to  be  partially  taxed  untU 
age  65. 

Disabled  railroad  retirees  suffer  an 
equally  unfair  burden  of  taxation 
under  the  new  COBRA  provision.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  System  rules 
define  a  disabled  worker  as  one  who 
can  no  longo*  perform  the  duties  of  a 
railroad  employee.  Under  Social  Secu- 
rity, cm  the  other  hand,  a  worker  is 
not  considered  disabled  unless  his  im- 
pairments are  such  that  he  cannot 
engage  in  employment  of  any  kind, 
■nius  a  worker  who  qualifies  for  rail- 
road disability  benefits  may  not  qual- 
ify tot  benefits  under  Social  Security. 

For  the  unfortunate  few  rail  workers 
who  are  disabled  when  they  are  as 
young  as  40  or  50  years  old.  and  who 
do  not  qualify  under  Social  Security. 
their  entire  benefit  checks  will  be 
taxed  until  they  reach  the  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  age  of  62. 

It  is  unfair  for  the  rules  to  be 
changed  so  late  in  the  game  for  these 
people— the  disabled,  the  retired  or 
those  close  to  retirement.  Surely  the 
modest  budget  savings  achieved  do  not 
Justify  the  inequity  of  a  tax  so 
wrongly  imposed.  Not  only  have  their 
fixed  incomes  been  reduced  by  the 
COBRA  provision,  but  because  admin- 
istrative problems  prevented  withhold- 
ing taxes  from  being  taken  as  sched- 
uled last  year,  these  retirees  owed 
money  to  the  IRS  before  filing  dead- 
lines this  year.  This  expense  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  these  addi- 
tional taxes  began  reducing  railroad 
benefit  checks  in  January  of  this  year. 

In  1983.  Congress  took  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System.  We  demonstrated  our  sup- 
port, our  belief  in  its  fundamental 
fairness,  by  enacting  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Solvency  Act.  This  act  sup- 
posedly guaranteed  benefits  to  rail- 
road retirees  as  a  legitimate  claim. 
Now  we  are  telling,  them  that  we  have 

C>|iMlg^  tjiar  rn\y\Ast 

Mr.  President,  railroad  retirees  have 
become  expats  at  bearing  the  burden 
of  benefit  reductions.  However,  this  is 
not  going  to  help  them  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care  and  housing.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  keep- 
ing our  promise  to  the  railroad  retir- 


ees by  repealing  this  provision  which 
is  weighing  so  heavily  on  this  small 
group.9 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Ifr. 
CocBBAH.  Mr.  FowiBR.  and  Mr. 

SAMfORD): 

S.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  Farm 
Credit  System  stockholder/borrowers 
with  a  multipoint  program  of  relief 
and  reform,  and  to  assure  the  long- 
term  health  and  stability  of  Farm 
Credit  banks  and  associations  through 
local  control:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PAaM  CKKDIT  BORXOWra  ULIKP,  SYSTEM 
UrOUf  AHD  LOCAL  COHTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  with  my 
colleagues  Senator  Fowlsb.  Senator 
Cochran,  and  Senator  Sahtoro  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  Farm  Credit  System  bor- 
rowers, to  reform  certain  aspects  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System's  operations 
and  to  insure  the  preservation  of  local 
control  over  lending  entities  within 
the  System- 
American  agriculture  is  being 
squeezed  through  a  financial  wringer 
and  the  effect  on  farm  families 
throughout  rural  America  has  been 
devasting.  Debt  in  the  agricultural 
sector  stood  at  $215  billion  at  its  peak 
a  few  short  years  ago.  Today  it  is 
heading  for  $150  billion  and  stiU  drop- 
ping sharply.  On  this  bleak  financial 
landscape  the  nimiber  of  farm  families 
is  shrtaiklng.  rural  communities  are 
vanishing,  and  an  important  part  of 
our  national  heritage  is  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Economic  forces  left  imchecked 
during  a  protracted  contraction  will 
direct  the  availability  of  remaining 
sources  of  credit  to  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  borrowers  in  the  market. 
The  trend  is  toward  ever  greater  con- 
centration of  farm  land  in  the  hands 
of  fewer  wealthy  investors,  while 
farming  families  are  squeezed  off  the 
land. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  was  estab- 
lished to  ensiu%  the  existence  of  a 
viable  source  of  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  for  farmers  at  times  when  the 
market  will  not  provide  such  credit. 
The  Farm  Credit  Sjrstem's  historical 
mission  has  been  to  strengthen  partici- 
pation in  agriculture,  by  broadening 
the  availability  of  credit  to  borrowers 
who  were  starting  up  their  farms  or  to 
established  operators  who  could  not 
meet  the  credit  standards  of  commer- 
cial banks  or  insurance  company  lend- 
ers during  hard  economic  times. 

Unfortimately,  during  the  crises  of 
the  past  few  years  the  managers  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  seem  to  have 
forgotten  whom  their  cooperative  was 
established  to  serve.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  Farm  Credit  System 
looked  to  foreclosures  as  a  first  resort 
rather  than  as  a  last  resort.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  also  lost  its  way  by  in- 


stituting or  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  differential  interest  rates 
within  districts,  with  higher  rates 
having  to  be  borne  by  new  farmers  or 
operators  in  distress.  The  pernicious 
effect  of  such  risk-based  interest  rates 
is  to  narrow  the  base  of  agriculture 
through  starvation  of  credit  to  all  but 
the  most  credit  worthy  borrowers. 

The  bill  that  we  introduce  today  is 
aimed  at  reestablishing  Farm  Credit 
System  policies  that  will  help  farmers 
in  need  of  help  and  at  preserving  local 
control  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

The  emphasis  of  this  legislation  \& 
on  helping  the  farmer/borrower  di- 
rectly. Title  I  of  the  legislation  estab- 
lishes an  interest  rate  buydown  pro- 
gram aimed  at  getting  interest  rates  to 
System  borrowers  down  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  7  percent.  The  bill  would 
accomplish  this  by  requiring  a  1-per- 
centage-point  reduction  in  the  billing 
rate  of  Farm  Credit  System  loans,  to 
be  funded  by  each  Farm  Credit 
System  lender  with  respect  to  its 
loans,  and  a  fiirther  2-percentage- 
point  reduction  funded  by  payments 
from  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  the 
bill  authorizes  interest  rates  to  be  re- 
duced further,  on  borrower  request,  by 
the  early  retiun  to  the  farmer,  in  the 
form  of  an  interest  rate  reduction,  of 
up  to  one-half  of  the  borrower's  stock, 
applied  as  interest  payments  otherwise 
due  by  that  farmer. 

The  bill  further  aids  borrowers  by 
establishing  a  new  Farm  Credit  re- 
serve fund  to  insure  the  repayment  of 
borrowers'  stock  at  par.  One  of  the 
most  severe  problems  besetting  the 
Farm  Credit  System  right  now  is  the 
rampant  shrinkage  in  loan  volume, 
presently  running  at  $1  billion  per 
month.  There  is  simply  no  way  to  stop 
the  flight  of  good  borrowers  out  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  without  reestab- 
lishing confidence  on  the  part  of  bor- 
rowers that  they  will  be  able  to 
redeem  their  stock  at  par. 

The  biU  would  reverse  the  foreclo- 
saie  first  policy  of  so  many  System 
lenders  by  providing  for  a  new  forbear- 
ance program  and  a  mandatory  re- 
structuring program.  Other  important 
proborrower  featiu-es  of  the  legislation 
include  homestead  protection  provi- 
sions, a  leaseback/buyback  program, 
and  statutory  specification  of  appro- 
priate borrowers  rights. 

A  second  major  area  of  concentra- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  on  Farm 
Credit  System  institutional  problems 
that  have  gotten  the  System  paralyzed 
in  a  litigation  tangle  that  only  new 
legislation  can  unsnarl.  To  that  end 
the  Farm  Credit  Reserve  Fund  will 
provide  aid  to  troubled  System  banks 
and  associations  on  a  loan  basis.  The 
reserve  fund  would  be  capitalized  ini- 
tially by  the  System's  issuance  of  $2.5 
billion  of  uncollateralized  bonds,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Treasury.  An  appropri- 
ate level  of  capital  would  be  main- 


tained in  the  fund  in  the  future 
through  the  contribution  of  up  to  1 
percent  of  each  System  bond  issuance. 
The  reserve  fund  so  established 
would  be  administered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Board.  The  creation  of  such  a 
reserve  fimd  would  effectuate  the  ter- 
mination of  loss  sharing/capital  pres- 
ervation agreements  now  in  litigation 
and  the  bill  so  provides;  no  System 
entity  could  obtain  help  from  the  re- 
serve fund  imtil  it  had  agreed  to  the 
ci^ital  preservation  agreement  rever- 
sals and  capital  assessment  returns, 
thus  ending  the  litigation.  In  addition, 
because  the  reserve  fund  will  become 
the  mechanism  for  System  self-help, 
the  bill  accelerates  the  date  in  present 
law  for  sunset  of  the  Capital  Corpora- 
tion. And  finally,  in  order  to  halt  the 
creeping  efforts  toward  centralization 
by  the  Farm  Credit  System's  leaders 
of  the  past  few  years,  the  bill  also  sun- 
sets and  prohibits  the  future  establish- 
ment of  service  organizations  such  as 
the  Farm  Credit  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, which  bring  no  useful  efficiencies 
to  the  System  and  which  are  stalking 
horses  for  a  centralized  bank. 

The  third  area  of  concentration  in 
the  legislation  concerns  preservation 
of  local  control  of  the  System  for  the 
future.  The  measures  included  in  the 
bill  to  accomplish  this  goal  include  a 
mandatory  cooling-off  period  before 
mergers  become  effective;  a  referen- 
dum to  allow  stockholder/borrowers 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  directors  for  a  System 
bank;  and  for  periodic  dissemination 
of  accurate  Funding  Corporation  re- 
ports to  System  entities. 

We  believe  that  these  measures,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  appropriate  so- 
lutions to  the  System's  pressing  prob- 
lems. Borrower  flight  would  be 
stopped  by  the  lower  interest  rates 
and  by  the  guaranteeing  of  borrowers' 
stock  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  The 
bill  would  keep  farmers  on  the  farm 
and  land  off  the  thin  market  by  en- 
couraging forebearance,  restructuring, 
and  leaseback/buyback  programs  in 
every  Farm  Credit  district.  The  bill 
would  cut  through  the  litigation  mess 
over  the  Capital  Corporation's  assess- 
ment powers  and  over  the  loss  shar- 
ing/capital preservation  agreements 
by  abolishing  them  and  making  use  of 
the  System's  continuing  strength  in 
the  capital  markets,  using  a  leveraged 
approach  that  should  minimize  the 
cash  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  cost  of  the  Treasury's  portion  of 
the  interest  buydown  woidd  be  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  on  $50  billion  of 
Farm  Credit  System  agricultural  loans 
for  each  of  the  next  2  years.  The 
Treasury  guarantee  of  $2.5  billion  of 
bonds  for  the  initial  capitalization  of 
the  reserve  fund  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  if,  like  the  case  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  a  slimmed  down  Farm 
Credit  System  is  able  to  return  to 
profitability. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supp(»ting  this  legislation.  Attached  Is 
a  title-by-title,  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  section-by-section  analysis,  and 
highlights  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  i.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Credit 
Borrower  Relief,  System  Refonn  and  Local 
Control  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— INTEREST  RATE  REDUCTION 
SEC  l«l.  IMMEDIATE  INTEREST  RATE  REDUCTION. 

(a)  Mandatokt  iMTSHnr  Rati  Rkdttc- 
TiOH.— There  shall  be  a  mandatory  reduc- 
tion in  the  billing  rate  on  aU  Farm  Credit 
Systems  loans,  to  not  less  than  seven  per- 
cent, starting  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  lasting  for  two  years.  This 
mandatory  reduction  shall  apply  to  loans 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  to  new  loans,  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  contributions  first  from  System 
lenders  and  then  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  as  set  forth  below.  It  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  voluntary  rate  reduction 
by  any  lending  Institution. 

(1)  Systzm  coNTRiBunoii.— There  shall  be 
a  one  percentage  point  reduction  which 
shall  be  funded  by  each  Farm  Credit 
System  lender  with  respect  to  its  loans.  Any 
interest  rate  reductions  made  by  a  lender 
from  January  1,  1987  through  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  counted  toward  this 
one  percentage  point  reduction,  and  any  in- 
terest rate  Increases  made  during  that 
period  shall  be  removed. 

(2)  Fedkral  coKTRiBxmoH.— There  shall  be 
a  two  percentage  point  reduction  which 
shall  be  funded  by  direct  payments  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  each  Farm 
Credit  System  lender,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  financial  quarter, 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  Interest  pay- 
ments on  loans  held  by  that  lender  were  re- 
duced by  operation  of  this  paragraph.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  payment 
due  to  each  lender. 

(b)  Further  Interest  Rate  Reduction— 
BoRROWTER  CoNTRiBtrrioN.— Upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  a  Farm  Credit  System  bor- 
rower, with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  his  or 
her  loans,  there  shall  be  an  additional  two 
percenUge  point  reduction  to  be  funded  by 
applying  up  to  one-half  of  that  borrower's 
stock,  as  allocated  to  each  of  his  or  her 
loans,  against  interest  that  the  borrower 
would  owe  but  for  the  reduction  contained 
In  this  paragraph.  This  two  percentage 
point  reduction  shall  last  until  the  end  of 
the  two-year  period  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  but  shall  terminate  with  respect  to  a 
loan  sooner  If  the  stock  credit  allocable  to 
that  loan  is  exhausted.  Crediting  borrower 
stock  against  interest  shall  decrease  a  lend- 
er's capital  account  and  be  reported  as  inter- 
est income  by  the  lender  and  as  Interest  ex- 
pense by  the  borrower,  while  decreasing  the 
amount  owed  to  the  borrower  upon  redemp- 
tion of  his  or  her  stock. 

(c)  Temporary  Guarantee  of  Borrower 
Stock.— For  a  period  of  five  years  starting 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no  borrow- 
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er  stock  shall  be  retired  at  less  than  par,  as 
guaranteed  under  section  601  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— BORROWER  REUEP  FORE- 
BEARANCE AND  RESTRUCTURING 

SEC  Ml.  BORROWER  RELIEF  THROUGH  FORBEAR- 
ANCE AND  RESTRUCTVRING  PRO- 
GRAM. FORECLOSURE  RBSIRICnONS. 
LKASE-BACK  BUY-BACK  PROGRAM. 
HOMESTEAD. 
Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  Is 

amended  by  adding  a  new  Part  at  the  end  as 

follows: 

"Part  G— Forbearance  and  RESTRUCTUEnro: 
FoRECLOsiniE     Restrictions;     Lbase-back 
Buy-back:  Homestead 
"Sbc.  4.40.  Forbearance  and  Restructur- 
ing Program.— AU  banks  and  associations 
shall  have  a  forbearance  and  restructuring 
program  that  provides  the  borrower  with  at 
least  the  opportunities  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(a)  On  the  written  request  of  a  borrower 
with  respect  to  a  loan  that  is  about  to 
become,  or  is,  delinquent,  a  bank  or  associa- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  borrower 
meets  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  the  borrower  is  applying  all  inc<»ne 
over  and  above  necessary  and  reasonable 
living  and  operating  expenses  to  the  pay- 
ment of  primary  obligations, 

"(2)  the  borrower  has  the  financial  capac- 
ity and  the  management  skills  to  protect 
the  collateral  from  diversions,  dissipation  or 
deterioration,  and 

"(3)  the  borrower  is  capable  of  working 
out  his  or  her  existing  financial  difficulties, 
re-establishing  a  fully  viable  operation  and 
repaying  the  loan  on  a  rescheduled  basis. 

"(b)  For  borrowers  meeting  the  criteria, 
the  bank  or  association  shall  consider 
whether  any  of  the  following  actions  would 
both  benefit  the  borrower  and  offer  reason- 
able protection  for  the  institution: 

"(1)  formal  or  informal  agreement  to  a 
late  payment  or  payments: 

"(2)  deferral  for  some  period  of  the  pay- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  the  principal  other- 
wise due: 

"(3)  extension  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
through  reamortization;  or 

"(4)  refraining  for  some  period  to  exercise 
a  right  with  respect  to  the  loan  otherwise 
granted  by  the  loan  documents  or  applica- 
ble law. 

"(c)  The  bank  or  association  nmy  require 
the  borrower  to  furnish  appropriate  finan- 
cial dociunents  and  information  in  view  of 
the  forbearance  or  restructuring  option  or 
options  under  consideration. 

"(d)  The  borrower  shall  have  the  right 
within  10  days  after  notification  of  a  refusal 
to  forbear  or  restructure  to  appeal  for  re- 
consideration to  a  committee  established  by 
the  institution's  board  of  directors.  For  asso- 
ciations, the  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  chief  executive  officer.  The  notifi- 
cation or  refusal  to  forbear  or  restructure 
shall  disclose  this  right.  The  committee  may 
accept  additional  information  to  decide  the 
appeal.  Its  decision  shall  be  final. 

"Sec.  4.41.  Foreclosure  Restrictions.- 
(a)  A  bank  or  association  shall  not  foreclose 
a  mortgage  if  the  borrower 

"(1)  is  doing  his  or  her  honest  best  (by  ex- 
erting every  reasonable  effort  toward 
proper  management  and  operation  of  the 
security:  using  outside  income  or  resources, 
if  available,  to  help  carry  the  indebtedness; 
and  being  willing  to  meet  all  material  re- 
quirements which  the  bank  and  association 
are  Justified  in  making)  and  Is  cooperative; 
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"<S)  to  applylnc  tncoDie  ov«r  and  above 
neoMHry  Urliv  and  operating  ezpenaes,  to 
tlM  payment  of  primary  otdlcations  (by  re- 
atricUnc  Uvtnc  ezpenaea  to  what  to  reaaona- 
ble  in  Tiew  of  tbe  amount  of  IndebtednesB): 

"(3)  to  takinc  proper  care  of  the  property 
(by  »»««i«t»«»««»«f  necemary  buQdlncs  and 
other  phyitcal  ameta  in  reasonable  atate  of 
repair  and  in  general  maintaining  or  Im- 
prorlng  the  overall  condition  of  the  proper- 
ty); and 

"(4)  haa  the  capacity  to  work  hJs  or  her 
way  out  of  a  reaaonable  burden  of  debt 
under  normal  comUttena. 

"(b)  The  bwTOwer  shall  receive  at  least  30 
days  written  notice  before  a  foreclosure 
action  to  fQed  against  the  borrower  stating 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  the  foreclosure 
action,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan 
agreement.  If  the  borrower  iMoomes  current 
under  the  terms  dted  in  the  notice  within 
the  30-day  period,  foreclosure  proceedings 
shaQ  not  be  filed.  The  borrower  shall  also 
have  the  rl^t  within  10  days  after  a  fore- 
dosore  action  to  filed  to  appnl  for  reconsid- 
eration to  a  oonunlttee  established  by  the 
iiMtttution's  board  of  directors.  For  assoda- 
Uons.  the  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
two  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  chief  executive  officer.  The  notification 
of  intention  to  fUe  a  foreclosure  action  shall 
^«yi«—  these  rights.  The  commltee  may 
accept  additional  information  to  dedde  the 
appeaL  Its  decision  shall  be  f  InaL 

"Sac.  4.43.  HomsnAD  Paoracnoii.— If  an 
instltutian  f  meclooes  a  loan  made  by  the  in- 
stitution or  a  borrower  of  a  loan  made  by 
the  institution  declares  bankruptcy  or  goes 
into  voluntary  liquidation  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure or  banlcruptcy,  the  institution  shall 
make  every  effort  to  permit  the  borrower  to 
retain  ownership  and/or  possession  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  prindpal  residence  of  the 
Ixwrower,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  ad- 
Jotaiing  land,  to  maintAin  the  family  of  the 
Ixurower.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
otherwise  between  the  borrower  and  the  in- 
stitution, the  homestead  protected  by  thto 
section  shall  be  the  statutory  homestead  in 
the  state  of  the  borrower's  residence.  Home- 
stead motection  may  \x  through  lease-back 
buy-back  as  provided  in  the  next  section  or 
on  any  other  terms  negotiated  between  the 
homma  and  the  Institution  which  offer 
reaaonable  protection  for  the  institution. 
wliich  may  include  financing  the  homestead 
on  its  market  value  at  that  time  on  terms 
that  the  Iwrrower  can  likely  repay. 

"Sk.  4.43.  Lkasb-Back  Bitt-Back  Pko- 
oaAM.— To  avoid  displacing  viable  agricultur- 
al operators  and  depressing  the  value  of 
land  in  the  region,  banks  and  associations 
shall  have  a  leaseback  buy-l>ack  program 
that  provides  at  least  the  opportunities  con- 
tained in  thto  section. 

"(a)  liusx  TO  ViABU  Ofxrator  With 
Optioh  to  Rkfukchask.— If  a  liank  or  asso- 
ciation forecloses  on  a  loan,  or  If  a  borrower 
declares  bankruptcy  or  enters  voluntary  liq- 
uidation to  avoid  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy. 
the  institution,  after  talLing  title  to  any 
property  listed  as  collateral  with  respect  to 
such  loan,  may  lease  all  or  any  part  of  that 
property  to— 

"(1)  the  borrower  if  that  Iwrrower  is  a 
viable  operator  at  the  time  the  Institution 
takes  title,  or 

"(3)  if  the  borrower  to  not  a  viable  opera- 
tor or  does  not  desire  to  lease  the  loan  col- 
lateral, to  any  other  viable  agricultural  op- 
erator, giving  special  consideration  to  opera- 
tes of  family-siae  farms  and  to  beginning 
farmers. 

"(b)  10-YcAK  MAxncuM  Tsuf.— The  iMuik 
may  re-execute  the  lease  or  enter  into  a  new 


lease  with  lessees  who  remain  viable  opera- 
tors, except  that  the  bank  may  not  retain 
title  to  the  leased  collateral  for  longer  than 
ten  years. 

"(c)  RxFuxcRASX  Optioh.— If  the  institu- 
tion leases  the  property  to  the  borrower 
under  subsection  (aKl),  the  lease  sgreement 
shall  contain  a  repurchase  option  covering 
the  whole  or  any  part,  exercisable  at  any 
time  as  agreed  between  the  Institution  and 
the  borrower,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  at 
the  time  that  the  option  Is  exercised.  The 
option  price  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
loan  principal  outstanding  when  the  institu- 
tion took  title,  plus  any  interest  that  would 
have  accrued  from  that  date  to  the  date  of 
repurchase. 

"(d)  CxHTincATiON  AS  Bond  Collarral.— 
The  value  of  loan  collateral  to  which  an  in- 
stitution has  taken  title  pursuant  to  thto 
section  may  serve  as  bond  collateral  under 
Section  4.3(c). 

"(e)  ArrxALS.— A  borrower  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  an  institution's  decisions 
under  thto  section  to  a  committee  estal>- 
llshed  by  the  Institution's  board  of  direc- 
tors. For  associations,  the  committee  shall 
l)e  c(miposed  of  two  members  of  the  t>oard 
of  directors  and  the  chief  executive  officer. 
The  decisions  of  that  committee  shall  \» 
final. 

"(f)  iKAFPLicABiury  TO  Marginal  Laud.— 
Thto  lease-back  buy-back  program  shall  not 
apply  to  land  that  the  bank  or  association 
believes  should  not  l)e  in  agriculture,  or  to 
highly  erodible  land  or  converted  wetland  as 
described  in  sections  1211  and  1221  of  the 
Food  Sectirity  Act  of  1985." 

TITLE  III— BORROWER  RIGHTS 

SEC  Ml.  BORROWER  RIGHTS. 

(a)  SFBcmcATioN  of  Borsowxr  Rights.— 
The  Utle  of  Part  C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  amended  to  read: 

"Part  C— Borrowxr  Rights" 

(b)  PROTKnoH  of  Borrowers  Wrrn  Cuh- 
rkht  Loams  From  Drmahds  for  AsDinoitAi. 
Collatxral  or  Informatiom.— a  new  Sec- 
tion 4.21  to  added  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  4.21.  Borrower  Protectior.— A 
Farm  Oedlt  System  borrower  may  not,  with 
respect  to  any  loan  that  to  current  under 
the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement: 

"(a)  l>e  required  to  provide  additional  col- 
lateral: 

"(b)  be  foreclosed  on  or  otherwise  liqui- 
dated for  failing  to  post  additional  collater- 
al; or 

"(c)  be  required  to  fumtoh  additional  fi- 
nancial information  unless  provided  for  in 
the  loan  agreement,  or  imless  the  borrower 
to  requesting  a  change  in  the  terms  in  the 
loan  agreement." 

(c)  Access  to  DocxmRHTS  aud  Imforma- 
tiok.— Section  4.  ISA  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  (12  n.S.C.  2200)  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sbc  4.13A.  Access  to  DocuiiEirrs  akd  In- 
formatioh.— System  institutions  shall  pro- 
vide their  lx>rrowers,  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion of  loans  and  at  any  time  thereafter 
upon  request: 

"(a)  copies  of  all  documents  signed  or  de- 
livered by  the  borrower, 

"(b)  a  copy  of  the  institution's  articles  of 
incorporation  or  charter  and  bylaws; 

"(c)  the  current  and  effective  interest 
rates  on  the  borrower's  loans,  whether  fixed 
or  variable,  and  any  changes  in  the  ctirrent 
and  effective  interest  rates  during  the  lives 
of  the  loans; 


"(d)  copies  of  current  forbearance  and  re- 
structuring polides,  induding  notices  of  the 
right  to  and  method  of  appeato;  and 

"(e)  the  appraised  value  of  the  collateral." 

SEC   Ml  JURISDICTION   OF   BORROWERS'   SUrrS: 
STANDING. 

A  new  Section  5.38  to  added  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.38.  Borrowers'  Sottes.— (a)  Right 
OF  AcnoH.— Any  borrower  shall  have  a  right 
to  sue 

"(1)  any  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  for  violation  of 

"(A)  any  duty,  standard  or  limitation 
owing  to  the  borrower,  prescribed  under 
thto  chapter,  and 

"(B)  any  order  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  such  a 
duty,  standard  or  limitation  owing  to  the 
tmrrower,  and 

"(2)  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  a 
failure  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  pre- 
scribed under  thto  chapter  to  the  extent 
that  it  to  not  discretionary. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction.— The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controver- 
sy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  over  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Standiiig.- A  borrower  shall  have 
standing  if  he  or  she  has  suffered  legal 
wrong  or  to  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected 
by  the  violation  or  violations  on  which  the 
suit  to  based. 

"(d)  Other  Causes  of  Action.- Nothing  in 
thto  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  Iwrrower  or  any  other  person  (or  class 
of  borrowers  or  other  persons)  may  have 
tmder  thto  Act,  any  other  statute  or  the 
common  law." 

TITLE  rv— SUNSET  OF  THE  CAPITAL 
CORPORATION  AND  HALT  TO 
SYSTEM  CENTRALIZATION 

THROUGH       SERVICE       ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

SEC  Ml.  SUNSET  OF  THE  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 
capital  CORPORATION 

(a)  SUNSET.— Section  4.28G(b)  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2216F(b))  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  authority  and  extotence  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Capital  Corporation  shall 
terminate  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Relief, 
Reform  and  Local  Control  Act  of  1987." 

(b)  Liquidation;  Distribution  of  Pro- 
CEEDS.— The  Farm  Credit  System  Capital 
Corporation  shall  be  liquidated  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  termination,  and  its  assets 
shall  be  dtotributed  among  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  that  contributed  to  its 
funding  under  section  4.28(a)(14)  in  propor- 
tion to  their  contributions.  Dtotributions 
shall  be  decreased  by  amounts  already  re- 
ceived as  financial  asstotance  or  otherwise 
already  returned. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  4.1 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  UJS.C. 
2152)  to  deleted. 

sec.  412.  halt  to  system  consolidation  or 
merger  through  service  ORGANI- 

ZA-nONS  such  as  the  FARM  CREDrT 
corporation  of  AMERICA. 

(a)  The  service  organizations  sections  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  sections  4.35 
through  4.28  (12  U.S.C.  2211  through  2214) 
are  deleted.  A  new  section  4.25  to  added  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.25.  Chartering  of  Service  Organi- 
zations PROHiBrrED.— The  Farm  Oedit  Ad- 
miiustratlon  shall  not  have  the  power  under 
thto  or  any  other  Act  to  charter  any  entities 
except  Federal   land  banks.  Federal  land 


bank  associations,  Federal  intermediate 
credit  tianks,  production  credit  associations, 
banks  for  cooperatives,  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives,  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation." 

(b)  All  service  organizations  establtohed 
pursuant  to  section  4.25  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2211)  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  Act,  except  the  Federal 
Farm  Oedlt  Banks  Funding  Corporation, 
shall  be  liquidated  within  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  thto  Act.  The  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation 
shall  retain  its  function  of  asstoting  in  the 
Issuance  of  system-wide  obligations,  and 
continue  as  a  body  corporate.  The  Federal 
Farm  C^redit  Banks  Funding  Corporation 
shall  have  no  authority  to  extend  credit,  to 
set  policy,  to  prescribe  lending  limits  or 
standards,  to  make  any  lending  dectolons,  to 
hold  any  primary  System  capital,  to  assume 
in  any  manner  the  primary  responsibility  of 
System  institutions  to  service  System  bor- 
rowers, or  to  provide  insurance  services  for 
borrowers  from  System  institutions. 

SEC  40S.  conforming  AMENDMENT. 

Section  1.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
(12  U.S.C.  2002)  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  1.2.  The  Farm  Credit  System.— The 
Farm  (Credit  System  shall  constot  of  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  land  bank 
associations,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  the  production  credit  associations, 
the  banlcs  for  cooperatives,  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Oedlt  Banks  Funding  Corporation.". 
TITLE  V— FUTURE  STABILITY 

THROUGH  FARM  C^REDIT  RESERVE 

FUND 
SEC.    MI.    IMMEDIATE    AUTHORIZATION    OF    THE 
FARM  CREDIT  RESERVE  FUND 

Section  4.9A  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2161)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.9A.  Reserve  Fund  for  the  Farm 
Credtt  System.— (a)  5toTABLi8HMENT.— The 
Farm  Credit  Admintotration  shall  establtoh 
a  reserve  fund  (referred  to  in  thto  part  as 
"the  Reserve")  wtihin  30  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Relief, 
Reform  and  Local  Control  Act  of  1987,  and 
maintain  it  in  accordance  with  thto  section. 

"(b)  Investment.— The  Reserve  shall  be 
held  solely  in  Treasury  securities,  demand 
deposits  and  such  other  Investments  as  are 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  Use  of  Reserve  Funds.— 

"(1)  Temporary  guarantee  of  borrower 
STOCK.— For  a  period  of  five  years  starting 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Relief,  Reform  and  Local  Control  Act  of 
1987.  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
make  such  payments  to  banks  and  associa- 
tions from  the  Reserve  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  lx>rrower  stock  from  being  retired 
at  less  than  par. 

"(2)  Protect  institution  viability.— The 
Farm  CJredlt  Administration  shall  use  the 
Reserve  to  make  financial  asstotance  avail- 
able to  financially  troubled  Institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  so  as  to  ensure  that 
farm  credit  services  will  continue  to  be 
availble  to  borrowers  in  the  institution's  ter- 
ritory. 

"(d)  FUNDIMO.- 

"(1)  Initial  FUNDING.—  

(A)  One-time  issuance  of  guaranteed 
BOND.— The  initial  funding  of  the  Reserve 
shall  be  through  the  one-time  Issuance  of 
an  uncollateralized  Joint  obligation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Farm  Oedit  System  in  the 
amount  of  2.5  billion  dollars,  which  shall  be 


guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  Each  bank 
shall  be  reQ>onslble  for  that  portion  of  the 
obligation  which  corresponds  to  that  bank's 
portion  of  total  System  assets  (considering 
bank  and  association  assets  as  consolidated 
for  thto  purpose).  In  return,  the  Reserve 
shall  issue  an  equivalent  amotmt  of  nonvot- 
ing stock  in  the  Reserve  to  be  held  by  each 
bank  as  an  asset. 

"(B)  Liquidation  proceeds.- All  proceeds 
from  the  liquidation  of  any  corporation  pur- 
suant to  section  502  of  thto  Act  shall  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Reserve. 

"(2)  Perpetual  fuhdiho.- The  Reserve 
shall  be  maintained  through  the  payment 
into  it  of  up  to  1  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  each  note,  bond,  debenture,  or  other 
obligation  issued  by  one  or  more  banks 
under  thto  Act,  as  ordered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Admintotration  without  the  burden 
falling  unfairly  on  individual  banks  or  bank 
groups.  Payments  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  Issuing  banlcs  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  issuance, 
and  shall  be  accounted  for  as  operating  ex- 
penses. 

"(3)  Suspension  op  PAYimrrs.- The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  temporarily  sus- 
pend funding  under  paragraph  (3)  if  the  Re- 
serve contains  the  lesser  of: 

"(A)  an  unobligated  sum  that  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Reserve,  as  determined  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Admintotration,  giving  due  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  unexpected  System  or  in- 
stitution financial  difficulties,  or 

"(B)  an  amount  in  excess  of  3  percent  of 
the  total  of  System  loans  outstanding  on 
December  31  of  the  preceeding  year  made  to 
persons  other  than  other  System  institu- 
tions. 

"(e)  Rebate.— Reserve  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  maintenance  level  establtohed  under 
paragraph  (d)  shall  be  rebated  to  banks  in 
proportion  to  their  contributions  during  the 
period  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mintotration as  having  generated  the  excess. 
Rebates  shall  be  accounted  for  as  operating 
income. 

"(f)  Repayment  op  Fimancial  Assist- 
ance.—The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  require  a  bank  or  association  to  repay 
any  financial  asstotance  made  under  thto 
section  when  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion determines  that  the  bank  or  association 
can  do  so  and  the  need  for  financial  asstot- 
ance to  reduced  or  no  longer  extots. 

"(g)  Regulations.- The  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mintotration shall  Issue  regulations  imple- 
menting thto  section." 

TITLE  VI— TERMINATION  OP  LOSS 
SHARING  THAT  CONFUCTTS  WITH 
THE  RESERVE  FUND 

SEC.  Ml.  TERMINATION  OF  INTER-BANK  AGREE- 
MENTS IN  CONFLICT  WTTH  THE  RE- 
SERVE FUND 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  37-Bank 
Capital  Preservation  Agreement,  the  Feder- 
al Land  Banks  Capital  Preservation  Agree- 
ment, the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  Capital  Preservation  Agreement  and 
the  Banlcs  for  Cooperative  Loss  Sharing 
Agreement  to  aboltohed,  and  in  exchange  for 
the  benefits  flowing  to  the  signatories  to 
those  agreements  under  the  provtoions  of 
thto  Act.  those  agreements  are  terminated 
as  of  January  1,  1986,  with  any  actions 
thereimder  subsequent  to  January  1,  1986 
l)elng  hereby  reversed. 

(a)  Section  1.4(22)  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act 
of  1971  to  deleted; 

(b)  Section  2.1(18)  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act 
of  1971  to  deleted;  and 


(c)  Section  3.1(18)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  to  deleted. 

TITLE  VII— LOCAL  CONTROL 

SEC  701.  ELECTION  TO  HAVE  SEPARATE  BOARDS 
OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  8Y8rTKM  BANKS. 

A  new  Section  5.3A  to  added  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.3A  Election  to  Have  Separate 
Board  of  Directors  for  System  Bank.— (a) 
Petition;  Notice.— Upon  receipt  of  a  peti- 
tion by  a  stockholder  or  stockholders  of  any 
bank  (or  one  or  more  borrowers  from  or 
subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  a  bank 
for  cooperatives)  representing  at  least 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  that  may  be  cast  by  the  bank's  stock- 
holders (or  subscribers)  in  the  election  of  di- 
rectors, the  Farm  Oedit  Admintotration 
shall,  within  thirty  days,  issue  a  notice  to  all 
stock-holders  (or  sutiscribers)  explaining 
that  a  referendum  has  been  called  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  elect  a  separate  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  bank.  The  notice  shall 
state  the  time  and  place  of  a  special  stodc- 
holders'  meeting  to  hold  the  referendum. 
The  notice  to  associations  shall  state  the 
number  of  votes  that  the  board  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  entitled  to  cast  in  the  referendum, 
based  on  the  number  of  voting  stoclcholders 
of  that  association  on  the  date  of  such 
notice,  as  determined  by  the  Farm  Oedit 
Admintotration.  The  meeting  shall  be  held 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  notice  to 
mailed. 

"(b)  JAajortty  Vote.— If  at  the  special 
stockholders's  meeting  caUed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  a  majority  of  the  votes  repre- 
sented at  such  meeting  are  cast  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  a  separate  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  bank,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  proceed  to  hold  elections  for  a 
separate  Board  of  Directors  for  the  bank  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sulxectlon 
(c). 

"(c)  Separate  Bank  Board  of  Dirbciors.— 
Each  separate  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  five  meml)ers.  Two  members  of 
the  original  separate  board  shall  be  the  two 
District  board  members  already  elected  by 
the  bank's  stock-holders  (or  subscribers), 
who  shaU  no  longer  be  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Board.  The  other  three  original  mem- 
Ijers,  and  all  succeeding  members,  shall  be 
elected  and  serve  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tions 5.1  and  5.2. 

"(d)  Termination  of  District  Board.— If 
separate  boards  are  established  for  two  or 
more  banks  in  a  District,  the  District  Board 
for  that  Dtotrict  shall  be  terminated. 

"(e)  Coordination  Wrra  Other  Boards.- 
Coordination  between  boards  of  directors  in 
a  Dtotrict  on  matters  such  as  joint  property, 
functions  or  policy  shall  be  by  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  each 
board  in  the  Dtotrict. 

"(f)  Abolishment  of  Separate  Boards.- A 
separate  Board  of  Directors  establtohed  pur- 
suant to  thto  section  shall  continue  until 
aboltohed.  If  the  Farm  Oedit  Admintotra- 
tion receives  a  petition  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  requesting  a  refer- 
endum to  determine  whether  to  retain  the 
separate  Board  of  Directors  for  the  bank,  a 
referendum  shall  be  held  as  provided  in  sub- 
section a).  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  repre- 
sented at  the  special  shareholders'  meeting 
called  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
are  cast  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  separate 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  bank,  the  Board 
shall  be  aboltohed,  and  the  two  most  senior 
members  shall  Join  the  District  Board, 
which  shall  then  act  for  the  bank.  If  the 
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DMrkt  Board  hi*  been  tennlnated  under 
■utaMcUon  (d).  It  ab«U  Uke  the  concurrent 
aboUttqn  ref erenduma  of  two  District  Banka 
to  (Mitabllib  it. 

"(g)  IdiOTAnoa.— The  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate board. «-  ita  abolltlCHi,  shall  last  at  least 
Hre  yean. 

"(h)  PowBS.— The  separate  board  of  dl- 
reeton  of  a  district  banii  elected  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  have  the  power  to  exer- 
dae  an  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  bank  in 
section  1.4.  3.1.  or  S.l.  whichever  is  applica- 
ble. TIM  District  Board  shaU  not  act  for  the 
baiA  or  impose  the  authority  otherwise 
gnoted  under  Seetfcm  5.6." 

TTTUB  Vm-MAMDATORT  COOIrOFP 

PERIOD  FOR  MERGERS 

aac  isi.  ooouNcopr  pbuod  por  asbooation 


4.U  of  the  rwrm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
(U  nJB.C.  ai83)  is  am«ided  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(d)  A  Tote  of  voluntary  merger  by  stock- 
holders of  two  or  DKoe  associations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  take  effect  for  sixty 
days,  and  the  associations  shall  be  held  sep- 
arate for  that  time.  If  a  petition  for  recon- 
sldsratlon.  signed  by  at  least  five  percent  of 
the  stockhdldets  of  any  me  or  more  of  the 
merging  associations,  is  presented  to  the  su- 
pervising bank  by  the  fiftieth  day,  a  special 
stockhcddns'  meeting  to  reconsider  the 
merger  shaU  be  held  before  the  sixtieth  day. 
Tt^  special  meeting  shall  Include  the  stock- 
holden  of  aU  merging  associations.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stot^holdeis  of  any  merging  as- 
sociation votes  against  merger  at  the  special 
meeting,  the  moger  shall  not  take  place." 

Tni.B  EC-FDNDINO  CORPORATION 
REPORT 

sac.  ML  ggPOKr  BY  THg  riDBRAL  FARII  CREDIT 
BANKS  PUNMNG  COBFOKATION 

A  new  Section  4.36  is  added  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1B71  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  4.36.  Pdmdimg  Cokpohatioii 
Rsroax.— The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks 
Funding  Ooiporation  shall  make  an  annual 
written  report  to  each  System  bank  and  as- 
sociatlnn  detailing  its  bond  placements, 
budget,  costs  and  expenses.  (Copies  of  this 
repcurt  shall  be  fumlahed  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Farm  C^redit  Ad- 
ministration." 

(SecUon-By-SecUon  Analysis! 
Faui  CnoiT  BoaaowsB  RxuBr,  Srsmf 
RDom  urn  Local  Corsol  Act  or  1987 


TRUI— : 


XATB  aKDUcnoii 


Section  101  provides  for  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  billing  rate  on  all  Farm 
Credit  System  loans,  starting  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  and  lasting  for  two 
years. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  a  mandatory 
interest  rate  reduction  to  not  less  than 
seven  percent.  This  mandatory  reduction 
ShaU  be  composed  flrst  of  a  one  percentage 
point  reduction  funded  by  each  Farm  CTredit 
System  lender  with  respect  to  its  loans.  This 
subsection  uses  institution  rates  on  January 
1,  IMT  as  benchmarks  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
couraging rate  reductions  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  Act.  The  second  component 
shaD  be  a  two  percentage  point  reduction 
which  shall  be  funded  by  direct  payments 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  each 
Farm  Credit  System  lender  eaual  to  the 
amount  by  which  Interest  payments  on 
loons  held  by  that  lender  are  reduced  by  op- 
eration of  this  two  percentage  point  reduc- 
tion. The  Farm  Oedit  Board  shall  certify  to 
the  Treasury  the  payments  due  to  each 


lender.  The  mandatory  reduction  shall 
apply  to  loans  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  to  new  loans,  and  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  voluntary  rate  reduction  by 
any  lending  institution. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  further  re- 
duction, upon  a  borrower's  written  request, 
in  the  amount  of  two  percentage  points  to 
be  funded  by  applying  up  to  one-half  of 
each  borrower's  stock,  as  allocated  to  each 
of  his  or  her  loans,  against  Interest  that  the 
borrower  would  owe  but  for  the  reduction 
contained  In  this  subsection.  This  two  per- 
centage point  reduction  shall  terminate 
with  TtKptxX  to  a  loan  sooner  than  the  gen- 
eral rate  reduction  mandated  by  this  section 
If  the  stock  credit  allocable  to  that  loan  Is 
exhausted. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  a  five-year 
guarantee  of  borrower  stock  as  part  of  this 
rate  reduction  program.  The  terms  of  that 
guarantee  are  set  out  In  section  501  of  this 
Act 

TITtI  n— BOKKOWXB  RXLOET  POBBKAHAMCX  AMD 
RISraDCTUKIlfO 

Section  301  adds  a  new  Part  G  to  Titie  IV 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  establish 
a  meaningful  program  of  borrower  relief  al- 
ternatives. 

A  new  section  4.40  requires  that  all  banlu 
and  associations  shall  have  a  forbearance 
program  that  provides  at  least  the  borrower 
forbearance  opportunities  specified.  First, 
on  the  written  request  of  a  borrower  with 
respect  to  a  loan  that  is  alx>ut  to  become,  or 
Is,  delinquent  a  bank  or  association  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  borrower  meets  three 
forbearance  criteria:  (1)  whether  the  bor- 
rower is  applying  all  Income  over  and  above 
necessary  and  reasonable  living  and  operat- 
ing expenses  to  the  payment  of  primary  ob- 
ligations: (3)  whether  the  borrower  has  the 
financial  capacity  and  the  nuuugement 
skills  to  protect  collateral  from  diversions, 
dissipation  or  deterioration;  and  (3)  whether 
the  borrower  is  capable  of  working  out  his 
or  her  existing  financial  difficulties,  re-es- 
tablishing a  fully  viable  operation  and 
paying  the  loan  on  a  rescheduled  basis.  For 
iMtTOwers  meeting  the  three  criteria,  the 
liank  or  association  shall  then  consider 
whether  the  borrower  would  be  benefitted, 
and  the  association  protected,  by  a  formal 
or  Informal  agreement  to  a  late  payment  or 
payments,  by  deferral  for  some  period  of 
the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  principal 
otherwise  due,  by  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  the  loan  through  reamortizatlon  or  by 
the  Institution  refraining  for  some  period  to 
exercise  a  right  with  respect  to  the  loan  oth- 
erwise granted  by  the  loan  documents  or  ap- 
plicable law.  Appropriate  financial  Informa- 
tion may  be  required  by  the  bank  or  associa- 
tion in  view  of  the  forbearance  option  or  op- 
tions under  consideration.  A  right  of  app«J 
Is  provided. 

A  new  section  4.41  provides  that  a  bank  or 
association  shall  not  foreclose  a  mortgage  if 
the  Iwrrower  (1)  is  doing  his  or  her  honest 
l)est  and  is  cooperative;  (3)  is  applying 
income  over  and  above  necessary  living  and 
operating  expenses  to  the  payment  of  pri- 
mary obligations;  (3)  is  taking  proper  care  of 
the  property;  and  (4)  has  the  capacity  to 
work  his  or  her  way  out  of  a  reasonable 
burden  of  debt  under  normal  conditions. 
This  section  also  provides  that  Iwrrowers 
must  receive  at  least  thirty  days  written 
notice  before  a  foreclosure  action  is  filed, 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  foreclosure 
action  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. Foreclosure  proceedings  shall  not  be 
filed  if  the  borrower  becomes  current  under 
the  cited  terms  within  the  thirty  day  period. 


The  section  further  provides  a  right  to 
appeal  a  filing  of  foreclosure  within  ten 
days. 

A  new  section  4.43  provides  that  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions  shall  make  every 
effort  to  permit  a  liorrower  in  foreclosure, 
bankruptcy  or  voluntary  liquidation  to 
retain  ownership  and/or  possession  and  oc- 
cupancy of  his  or  her  principal  residence, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  adjoining  land, 
to  maintain  his  or  her  family.  In  the  al>- 
sence  of  an  agreement  otherwise  between 
the  borrower  and  the  institution,  the  home- 
stead protected  by  this  section  shall  be  the 
statutory  homestead  in  the  state  of  the  bor- 
rower's residence.  Homestead  protection 
may  l)e  through  lease-back  buy-back  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4.43  or  on  any  other  terms 
negotiated  between  the  Iwrrower  and  the  In- 
stitution which  offer  reasonable  protection 
for  the  institution,  which  may  include  fi- 
nancing the  homestead  on  its  market  value 
at  that  time  on  terms  that  the  borrower  can 
likely  repay. 

A  new  section  4.43  establishes  a  lease-back 
buy-back  program  to  avoid  displacing  viable 
agricultural  operators  and  depressing  the 
value  of  land  in  the  region.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, a  liank  or  association  may  take  title  to 
loan  collateral  and  may  lease  all  or  any  part 
of  it  back  to  the  borrower  if  that  borrower 
is  a  viable  operator,  or  to  any  other  viable 
operator  (giving  special  consideration  to  op- 
erators of  family-size  farms  and  to  begin- 
ning fanners)  If  the  borrower  Is  not  viable 
or  does  not  want  to  t>artlcipate.  Collateral  to 
which  title  has  been  taken  may  be  held  by 
an  institution  for  not  longer  than  ten  years. 
If  the  institution  leases  the  property  to  the 
borrower,  the  lease  agreement  shall  contain 
a  repurchase  option  covering  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  collateral,  exercisable  at  any 
time  as  agreed  between  the  institution  and 
the  borrower,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  at 
the  time  that  the  option  Is  exercised.  The 
option  price  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
loan  principal  outstanding  when  the  institu- 
tion took  title,  plus  any  interest  that  would 
have  accrued  from  that  date  to  the  date  of 
repurchase.  This  section  also  specifically 
permits  the  value  of  loan  collateral  to  which 
an  institution  has  taken  title  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  be  used  as  bond  collateral. 
This  corrects  a  defect  under  current  law 
which  does  not  allow  the  value  of  acquired 
property  to  be  used  as  bond  collateral,  thus 
forcing  banks  faced  with  a  deficiency  in  col- 
lateral to  sell  acquired  property  to  generate 
cash,  which  results  in  further  depressing 
land  values  in  the  region.  A  borrower  shall 
have  a  right  of  appeal  from  decision  made 
imder  this  section.  The  lease-back  buy-back 
program  shall  not  apply  to  land  that  the 
bank  or  association  believes  should  not  be  in 
agriculture,  or  to  highly  erodible  land  or 
converted  wetland. 

TITLE  m— BORROWER  RIGHTS 

Section  301  amends  Part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Farm  Oedit  Act  of  1971  to  be  a  Borrow- 
er Rights  subtiUe. 

A  new  section  4.31  is  added  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  protect  borrowers, 
with  respect  to  any  loan  that  is  current 
imder  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement, 
from:  (a)  being  required  to  provide  addition- 
al collateral;  (b)  being  foreclosed  on  or  oth- 
erwise liquidated  for  failing  to  post  addi- 
tional collateral;  or  (c)  being  required  to  fur- 
nish additional  financial  information  unless 
the  twrrower  is  requesting  a  change  in  the 
terras  of  the  loan  agreement. 

Section  4.13A  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  to  provide  borrowers  with  a 


right,  at  any  time,  to  obtain  copies  of  all 
documents  signed  or  delivered  by  the  bor- 
rower, a  copy  of  the  Institution's  articles  of 
incorporation  or  cliarter  and  by-laws,  the 
current  and  effective  Interest  rates  on  the 
borrower's  loans,  copies  of  the  current  for- 
bearance and  restructuring  policies,  includ- 
ing notices  of  the  right  to  the  method  of 
appMil.  and  the  appraised  value  of  the  bor- 
rower's collateral. 

Section  303  adds  a  new  section  5.38  to  the 
Farm  (>edit  Act  of  1971  to  affirm  that  bor- 
rowers have  a  right  to  sue,  in  federal  court, 
any  institution  of  the  Farm  C^redit  System 
for  violation  of  any  duty,  standard  or  limito- 
tion  owing  to  the  borrower  and  for  violation 
of  any  order  issued  by  the  Farm  Oedit  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  any  such  duty, 
standard  or  limitation,  and  to  sue  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  failure  to  perform 
any  Act  or  duty  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
discretionary.  Borrowers  have  standing  if 
they  have  suffered  legal  wrong  or  are  ag- 
grieved or  adversely  affected  by  the  viola- 
tion or  violations  on  which  their  suits  are 
based.  This  section  specifically  does  not  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  borrower  or  any 
other  person  (or  class  of  borrowers  or  other 
persons)  otherwise  has  under  the  Farm 
Oedit  Act  of  1971,  any  other  sUtute  or  the 
common  law. 

TITLE  rv— SUltSET  OF  THE  CAPITAL  CORPORA- 
TIOH  AND  HALT  TO  SYSTEM  CEKTRALIXATIOII 
THROUGH  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIORS 

Section  401  sunsets  the  Farm  CTredit 
System  Capital  Corporation  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  1990  expiration  provided  for 
In  the  1985  Amendments. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  authority 
and  existence  of  the  Farm  Oedit  System 
Capital  Corporation  shall  terminate  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  liquidation 
shaU  follow  as  soon  as  practicable  after  ter- 
mination, and  that  the  distribution  of  assets 
shall  be  to  those  Farm  Oedit  institutions 
that  contributed  to  the  fimding  of  the  Cap- 
ital Corporation  under  section  4.280(a)14  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  in  proportion 
to  their  contributions.  Distributions  shall  be 
decreased  by  amounts  already  received  as  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  otherwise  already  re- 
turned. 

Subsection  (c)  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  delete  Section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act 
of  1971. 

Section  403  halts  System  Consolidation 
and  merger  through  service  organizations 
such  as  the  Farm  Oedit  Corporation  of 
America. 

Subsection  (a)  removes  all  authority  from 
the  Farm  Oedit  Administration  to  charter 
any  entities  except  Federal  land  banks.  Fed- 
eral land  bank  associations.  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  iMuiks,  production  credit  as- 
sociations. tMtnks  for  cooperatives,  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation. 

SulMection  (b)  provides  that  all  service  or- 
ganizations terminated  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  removal  of  the  Farm 
Oedit  Administration's  chartering  author- 
ity shall  be  liquidated  within  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date.  The  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation  is  specif- 
inlly  continued  as  a  body  corporate.  The 
Funding  Corporation  shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  extend  credit,  to  set  policy,  to  pre- 
scribe lending  limits  or  standards,  to  make 
any  lending  decisions,  to  hold  any  primary 
System  capital,  to  assimie  in  any  manner 
the  primary  responsibility  of  System  insti- 
tutions to  service  System  borrowers,  or  to 


provide   insurance   services   for   borrowers 
from  System  institutions. 

Section  403  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
specify  in  Section  1.2  of  the  Farm  Oedit 
Act  of  1971  that  the  Farm  Credit  System 
shall  consist  only  of  entities  chartered 
under  the  authority  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, as  limited  by  this  titie. 

TITLE  V— FUTURE  STABILITT  THROUGH  FARM 
CREDIT  RESERVE  FOWD 

Section  501  accelerates  the  start  of  oper- 
ations of  the  Farm  Oedit  Reserve  Fund, 
which  current  law  provides  as  a  replacement 
for  the  Capital  Corporation  when  that  Cor- 
poration is  sunsetted.  Ttiis  section  amends 
Section  4.9A  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  the  start-up  of  the  Reserve 
within  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  The  Reserve  shaU  be  held  solely  in 
Treasury  securities,  demand  deposits  and 
such  other  investments  as  are  guaranteed  as 
to  principal   and   Interest   by   the   United 
States.  The  Farm  Credit  Board  shall  use  the 
Reserve  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  financially  troubled  inistitutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  so  as  to  insure  that 
Farm  Credit  services  will  continue  to  tte 
available  to  borrowers  in  the  institution's 
territory.  The  Farm  Oedit  Board  shall  have 
an  additional  obligation  to  use  the  Reserve, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  starting  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  to  make  such  pay- 
ments to  banlcs  and  associations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  borrower  stock  from  being 
retired  at  less  than  par.  The  Reserve  shall 
be  funded  Initially  through  the  one-time  Is- 
suance of  an  uncollaterialized  Joint  obliga- 
tion  of   the    banks    of   the    Farm    Oedit 
System  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion,  which 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
The  Reserve  shall  also  have  paid  into  it  all 
proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of  any  service 
organization  pursuant  to  Section  402  of  this 
Act.  The  perpetual  funding  of  the  Reserve 
shall  be  through  the  contribution  of  up  to 
one  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  each  note, 
iMnd.  debenture  or  other  obligation  issued 
by  one   or  more  banks  under  the   Farm 
Oedit  Act  of  1971  as  ordered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Board  without  the  burden  falling  un- 
fairly on  Individual  banks  or  bank  groups. 
Contributions  shall  be  temporarily  suspend- 
ed if  the  Reserve  contains  the  lesser  of:  (1) 
an    unobligated    simi    that    exceeds    the 
amount  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Reserve,  as  determined  by  the  Farm 
Oedit  Board  giving  due  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  unexpected  System  or  institution 
financial  difficulties;  or  (2)  an  amount  equal 
to  three  percent  of  the  total  of  System 
loans  outstanding  on  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year  made  to  persons  other  than 
System   institutions.    Reserve   amounts   in 
excess  of  the  maintenance  level  shall  be  re- 
bated to  banks  in  proportion  to  their  contri- 
butions during  the  period  determined  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Board  as  having  generated  the 
excess.  Financial  assistance  from  the  Re- 
serve shall  be  repaid  when  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  determines  that  the  bank  or  associa- 
tion can  do  so  and  the  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance Is  reduced  or  no  longer  exists.  The 
Farm  Credit  Board  shall  Issue  regulations 
implementing  this  section. 

TITLE  VI— TERMIMATIOII  OF  LOSS  8EURIMG  THAT 
CORFLICTS  WITH  THE  RESERVE  FUHD 

Section  601  deletes  the  sUtutory  author- 
ity for  interbank  agreements  to  share  losses. 
The  37-Bank  Capital  Preservation  Agree- 
ment the  Federal  Land  Banks  Capital  Pres- 
ervation Agreement,  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate Oedit  Banks  Capital  Preservation 
Agreement  and  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 


Loss  Sharing  Agreement  are  terminated  ret- 
roactively to  January  1,  1986,  and  any  ac- 
tions taken  under  those  agreements  from 
January  1,  1986  through  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  are  reversed. 

TITLE  VII— LOCAL  CONTROL 

Section  701  provides  for  a  new  method 
under    which    the    stockholders    of    any 
System  bank  (or  the  borrowers  from  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  bank's  guarantee  fund)  shall 
be  able  to  choose  to  have  a  separate  Board 
of  Directors  for  that  bank.  The  procedures 
are  set  forth  in  a  new  Section  5.3A  of  the 
Farm  Oedit  Act  of  1971.  Consideration  of  a 
separate  board  is  initiated  by  a  petition  to 
the  Farm  Oedit  Administration  by  a  stock- 
holder or  stockholders  of  any  bank  (or  one 
or  more  borrowers  from  or  subscribers  to 
the  guarantee  fund  of  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives) representing  at  least  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  votes  that  may 
be  cast  by  the  bank's  stockholders  (or  sub- 
scribers) in  the  election  of  directors.  Within 
thirty  days,  the  Farm  Oedit  Administrati<m 
shall  Issue  a  notice  to  all  stockholders  (or 
subscribers)  explaining  that  a  referendum 
has  been  called  and  starting  the  time  and 
place  of  a  special  stockholders'   meeting. 
The  meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than 
thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days  from  the 
date  on  which  the  notice  is  mailed.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  represented  at  such  meet- 
ing are  cast  in  favor  of  the  election  of  a  sep- 
arate Board  of  Directors  for  the  bank,  the 
Farm  Oedit  Administration  shall  proceed 
to  hold  elections  for  a  separate  board.  Each 
separate  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members.  Two  members  of  the 
original  separate  board  shall  be  the  District 
Board    members    already    elected    by    the 
bank's  stockholders  (or  subscribers),  who 
shall  no  longer  be  members  of  the  District 
Board.  The  other  three  original  members, 
and  all  succeeding  members,  shall  l>e  elected 
and  serve  in  accordance  with  Sections  S.l 
and  5.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  If 
separate  lioards  are  established  for  two  or 
more  banks  In  a  District,  the  District  Board 
for  that  District  stiall  be  terminated.  Co- 
ordination between  Boards  of  Directors  in  a 
District  on  matters  such  as  joint  property, 
functions  or  policy  shall  be  by  committee 
composed    of    representatives    from    each 
board  in  the  district.  A  separate  Board  of 
Directors  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  continue  until  abolished  by  the 
same  election  procedure.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  represented  at  the  special  share- 
holders' meeting  called  to  consider  abolition 
of  the  separate  Board  of  Directors  are  cast 
in  favor  of  aboUUon.  the  separate  Board 
shall  be  abolished,  and  the  two  most  senior 
members    shall    Join    the    District    Board, 
which  sliaU  then  act  for  the  bank.  If  the 
District  Board  has  been  terminated.  It  shall 
take  the  concurrent  abolition  referendtmis 
of  two  banks  in  the  District  to  reestablish  it. 
In  order  for  there  to  be  sufficient  time  for  a 
change  in  corporate  governance  under  this 
section  to  be  assessed  by  the  stockholders, 
the  creation  of  a  separate  board  or  its  attoli- 
tion  shall  last  at  least  five  years.  During  the 
existence  of  a  separate  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  bank,  that  Board  shall  exercise  all  of 
the  powers  granted  to  that  bank  under  Sec- 
tion 1.4,  2.1,  or  3.1  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act  of 
1971,  whichever  is  applicable.  The  District 
Board  shall  not  act  for  the  bank  or  impose 
the  authority  otherwise  granted  under  Sec- 
tion 5.6  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
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TRU  Tin— lUUnMIOKT  oooL-orr  pbuod  iob 

SwtioD  801  proridH  for  a  cooUng-off 
period  for  undatton  merten  by  addlnc  % 
new  subMCtlon  to  Section  4.12  of  the  Fum 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  A  vote  of  voluntary 
merger  by  itoektaoldera  of  two  or  more  aoo- 
daUou  ihall  not  take  effect  for  sizty  days, 
and  tbe  aaodatlons  ihall  be  held  aei>arate 
for  that  time.  If  a  petition  for  reconsider- 
ation, algned  by  at  leaat  five  percent  of 
■toekhoMera  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
merglnc  aaodations,  la  presented  to  the  bu- 
perviainc  bank  by  the  fiftieth  day.  a  special 
■toekholden'  meeting  to  consider  the 
merger  Ihall  be  held  before  the  sixtieth  day. 
Tbe  medal  meeting  shall  Indude  the  stock- 
holders of  all  merging  amodations.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stockholders  of  any  merging  as- 
sociation votes  againat  merger  at  the  special 
meeting,  the  merger  shaU  not  take  place. 
TRU  IX— rumiiia  ocmtokation  aapoar 
Sectten  901  adds  a  new  Section  4.36  to  the 
num  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  require  the  Fed- 
tnX  Vma  Credit  Banks  Funding  Corpora- 
tion to  make  an  annual  written  report  to 
each  System  bank  and  aasodation  detailing 
its  bond  placements,  budget,  costs  and  ex- 
pensea.  Coi^  of  this  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Fkim  Credit  Administration. 

tHlghlights] 
Trx  Faui  CimiT  BoKBOwn  Rxuxr,  Ststxm 
RBom  AMD  Local  CoirraoL  Act  op  1987 
The    proposed    Fann    Credit    Borrower 
Relief,  System  Reform  and  Local  Control 
Act  of  1987: 
L  Helps  the  farmer /borrower  directly: 
Interest  ratea  are  mandatorily  reduced  to 
not  leas  than  7  percent  by  a 

1  percentage  point  reduction  in  tbe  billing 
rate  on  Farm  Credit  System  loans,  funded 
by  each  Farm  Credit  System  lender  with  re- 
spect to  its  loans,  and  a 

2  percentage  point  reduction  funded  by 
direct  paymmts  to  lenders  from  the  Treas- 
ury, 

Interest  rates  are  further  reduced  on  bor- 
rower request  by  a 

2  percentage  point  reduction,  funded  by 
the  early  return  to  the  farmer  of  up  to  one- 
half  of  each  borrower's  stock,  applied  as  in- 
terest payments  otherwise  due  by  that 
fanner. 

Borrower  stock  is  guaranteed  by  a  new 
num  Credit  Reserve  Fund. 

Fbrebearance  program. 

Mandatory  restructuring  program. 

Homestead  protection. 

Leaseback/buyback  program. 

Specification  of  borrower  rights  Including 
right  to  sue. 

n.  Reforms  the  Farm  Credit  System  Insti- 
tutkins: 

Creates  a  Farm  Credit  Reserve  Fund  to 
guarantee  borrower  stock  and  to  provide  aid 
to  troubled  System  banks  and  associations 
(to  be  repaid  when  feasible). 

Reserve  to  be  fimded  initially  by  the  Sys- 
tem's issuance  of  $2.5  billion  of  imcollatera- 
liaed  bcmds,  guaranteed  by  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury, 

Future  funding  of  Reserve  by  contribu- 
tkm  of  up  to  1%  of  each  new  System  bond 
issuance. 

Reserve  to  be  administered  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

Terminates  the  loss  sharing/capital  pres- 
ervation agreements  now  in  litigation  that 
conflict  with  operation  of  the  Reserve  Fund. 

Provldea  for  early  sunset  of  the  Capital 
Corporation,  and  a  halt  to  system  central- 


ization by  prohibiting  service  organizations 
such  as  Farm  Credit  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica (Denver) 

m.  Preserves  local  control  of  cooperative 
system  for  the  future: 

Referendum  to  allow  stockholder /borrow- 
ers to  dedde  whether  they  wish  a  separate 
board  of  directors  for  each  bank. 

Provides  a  mandatory  cooling-off  period 
before  mergers  become  effective. 

Provides  for  dissemination  of  accurate 
Funding  Corporation  reports. 

ADVAiriAGn  A]fD  COSTS  OP  THK  PARM  CREDIT 
BOKROWn  RZLIKP.  STSTDf  RKTORM  AHD 
LOCAL  COMTROL  ACT  OP  18ST: 

Advantagea 

Stops  borrower  flight,  by  lowering  interest 
rates,  guaranteeing  borrower  stock. 

Keeps  farmers  on  the  farm,  and  land  off 
the  thin  market,  by  forebearance,  restruc- 
turing, leaseback/buyback. 

Addresses  the  issue  of  System  self-help  by 
cutting  through  the  litigation  mess  over  the 
ill-conceived  Capital  Corporation  and  the 
loss  sharing/capital  preservation  agree- 
ments by  abolishing  them;  making  use  of 
the  System's  continuing  strength  in  the  cap- 
ital markets  by  creating  a  new  Farm  Credit 
Reserve  Fund  through  new  Joint  l>orrowing 
(uncollateralized).  guaranteed  by  the  VS. 
Treasury  initially,  with  the  Reserve  thereaf- 
ter maintained  by  the  System's  regular 
bond  Issues. 

Addresses  past  abusive  conduct  to  borrow- 
ers by  a  Borrower's  Bill  of  Rights 

Addresses  forced  mergers  of  System  insti- 
tutions by  a  mandatory  cooling-off  period 
and  assurance  of  truthful  data 

Addresses  stockholder  control  of  the 
System  by  providing  a  referendum  in  each 
district  on  whether  stockholders  want  a  sep- 
arate board  of  directors  for  each  bank 

Continues  the  "at  risk"  stock  ownership 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  institutions  on 
the  present  decentralized  basis. 
Coata 

$2.5  billion  Treasury  guarantee  of  bonds 
to  f  imd  Reserve  Fund 

$1.0  billion  of  Treasury  money  for  each  of 
two  years  to  pay  for  2  percentage  point  buy- 
down  of  interest  on  approximately  $50  bil- 
lion of  Farm  Credit  System  agricultural 
loans. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  factor  in  my  decision  to  cospon- 
sor  the  Farm  Credit  Borrower  Relief, 
System  Reform,  and  Local  Control  Act 
of  1987  is  my  concern  that  fair  and  eq- 
uitable representation  must  be  afford- 
ed to  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  with- 
out whom  there  would  be  no  Farm 
Credit  System. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
spent  a  lifetime  building,  through 
their  investments  and  patronage,  the 
single  largest  supplier  of  agricultural 
credit  in  the  United  States— the  Farm 
Credit  System.  However,  in  listening 
to  these  farmers  and  ranchers,  I  worry 
that,  for  whatever  the  reasons— and 
there  probably  are  many— the  System 
is  not  today  fully  and  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  their  total  credit  nee<]s. 

The  System  is  failing  them.  There  is 
a  sense  of  pride  in,  and  loyalty  to, 
what  they  helped  build,  but  today  that 
System  is  not  responding  with  its  tra- 
ditional credit  services.  Legitimate  fi- 
nancial and  credit  needs  of  creditwor- 
thy borrowers  are  not  being  satisfied. 


Although  it  Is  the  most  important 
factor  to  many  farmers,  these  needs 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  com- 
petitive interest  rates.  Other  impor- 
tant retail  credit  services  include  time- 
liness of  delivery,  ease  of  refinancing 
when  appropriate,  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  demands  of  a 
ciU^ital  intensive,  interest  sensitive, 
and  trade  dependent  agriculture  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  the  System  today  is 
confronted  with  widely  recognized  and 
significant  financial  difficulties.  Re- 
ports indicate  the  System  has  lost  over 
%\Vt  billion  in  the  last  2  years.  Every- 
one knows  that  such  a  rate  of  loss 
cannot  be  sustained  by  the  System 
even  1  more  year.  A  solution  must  be 
found,  and  I  am  confident  one  will  be. 

Congress  has.  in  fact,  responded  to 
concerns  about  the  f  iiuuicial  condition 
of  the  System  in  each  of  the  last  2 
years,  but  without  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Based  on  all  reports  I  have 
read,  appropriate  action  to  give  the 
System  the  ability  to  properly  service 
its  member  borrowers'  credit  needs 
this  year  will  require  some  kind  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Any  review  and  analysis  will  reveal 
that  the  current  financial  situation 
facing  the  FCS  is  complex  be(»use  the 
System  is  complex.  Rationalizations  of 
how  and  why  the  present  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  credit  service  policies 
evolved  are  numerous.  Not  siirprising- 
ly,  there  are  numerous  proposals  for 
addressing  the  deficiencies  in  current 
System  structure  and  operation.  Con- 
sidering the  economic  consequences 
for  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  the  fi- 
nancial impact  on  the  System,  as  well 
as  the  budgetary  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al Government,  the  best  proposal  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  System  will 
be,  at  best,  difficult  to  identify.  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  devote  consid- 
erable effort  to  the  development  of  a 
good  solution. 

In  fact,  reviewing  only  those  propos- 
als now  before  the  Senate  indicates 
not  one  but  several  difficult  choices 
must  be  made  in  developing  a  legisla- 
tive solution  for  System  problems.  Al- 
though some  interests  may  have  a 
firm  idea  about  what  the  final  legisla- 
tive package  should  be,  the  outcome  at 
this  time  is  not  certain.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  final  package  will  involve 
compromise. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  cosponsor  this 
bill  with  the  belief  that  it  identifies 
the  one  and  only  set  of  provisions  ca- 
pable of  guiding  the  System  to  full  fi- 
nancial health.  In  fact,  I  fully  expect 
many  provisions  will  be  amended,  not 
unlike  the  fate  of  provisions  in  other 
bills.  I  support  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  because  of  its  clear  and  unmistak- 
able objective  of  preserving  a  decen- 
tralized, farmer/rancher  owned  and 
controlled  cooperative  agricultural 
credit  system.  And  it  is  important  to 
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understand  that  control  means  control 
by  the  directors  of  local  associations. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
I  consider  to  be  one  alternative  for 
helping  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
retaining  a  locally  controlled,  coopera- 
tive agricultural  lending  system. 
Where  this  objective  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  accomplished 
by  amending  certain  provisions  in  this 
bill,  I  certainly  will  encourage  those 
chuiges.  Likewise,  where  provisions  in 
this  bill  are  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive toward  this  objective.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  them. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator 
Prtob.  Senator  Cocbrks,  and  Senator 
Santord  in  introducing  the  Farm 
Credit  Borrower  Relief,  System 
Reform,  and  Local  Control  Act  of 
1987.  Our  bill  is  as  comprehensive  as 
its  title.  It  addresses  each  of  the  major 
problems  that  beset  borrowers  and 
that  plague  the  Farm  Credit  System's 
institutions  and  their  relations  with 
one  another.  The  issues  are  many  and 
complex:  the  legislation,  therefore,  is 
detailed  and  lengthy.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope,  however,  that  in  the  coming 
debate  over  farm  credit  legislation  we 
wiU  not  mire  down  in  the  details  while 
we  lose  sight  of  the  central  question 
that  the  farm  credit  crisis  presents. 

That  question,  in  my  mind  is  simply 
this:  When  agriculture  has  finished  its 
painful  course  through  the  wringer, 
who  will  own  the  land? 

The  answer  that  we  pursue  in  this 
legi^tion  is  that  farm  families  should 
be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  continue 
ownership  of  their  land,  and  not  be 
compelled  by  powerful  economical 
forces  at  work  to  give  up  the  land  to 
wealthy  investors. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  give  fanners 
the  tools  to  fight  for  their  own  surviv- 
al. Chief  among  these,  of  course,  is  a 
period  of  reduced  interest  rates,  with- 
out which  the  foreclosure  hammer  will 
fall  upon  more  and  more  farms  as  the 
curtain  rings  down  on  rural  (immuni- 
ties. Our  bill,  however,  gives  individual 
farmers  some  other  importsuit  tools  to 
fight  for  their  farms  and  for  control  of 
their  local  ass(x;iations  and  Farm 
Credit  System  banks,  and  it  is  these 
features  of  our  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legislation 
that  spells  out  a  borrowers  bill  of 
rights.  The  borrowers  in  this  system 
have  been  abused,  misled,  coerced  by 
Farm  Credit  Administration  banks  and 
officials  who  have  sought  to  remake 
this  system  along  new  lines,  but  to  the 
detriment  of  local  control  and  cooper- 
ative principles.  To  protect  against 
such  abuses  in  the  future,  the  bill  pro- 
vides borrowers  with  specific  rights, 
including  the  following: 

Borrowers  whose  loans  are  current 
cannot  be  required  to  post  additional 


collateral,  be  foreclosed  for  failing  to 
post  additional  collateral,  or  be  forced 
to  furnish  additional  financial  infor- 
mation: 

Borrowers  have  the  right  to  sue  in 
Federal  court  any  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  for  violating 
duties  owed  to  the  borrower  and  for 
violating  orders  issued  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
such  duties,  and  to  sue  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  failure  to 
perform  mandatory  duties: 

Borrowers  are  given  the  right,  at  any 
time,  to  obtain  copies  of  all  documents 
signed  or  delivered  by  the  borrower  to 
the  lender,  a  copy  of  the  lending  insti- 
tution's articles  of  incorporation  or 
charter  and  bylaws,  the  tnirrent  and 
effective  interest  rates  on  the  borrow- 
er's loan,  copies  of  the  current  for- 
bearance and  restructuring  policies  of 
the  lender,  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  borrower's  collateral. 

The  legislation  also  alms  to  help 
fsuTners  keep  their  land  by  insuring 
that  local  people  retain  control  of  the 
associations  and  banks  in  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  The  threat  of  full  cen- 
tralization and  full  Federal  control  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  has  been  ad- 
vancing for  the  past  10  years.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  recent  proposal 
from  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  to  see  that  powerful  people  are 
still  trying  to  lay  down  a  paved  high- 
way to  centralization  and  to  put  this 
system  on  that  road  once  and  for  all. 
That  issue  will  be  squarely  Joined  in 
the  debate  over  this  legislation.  The 
accomplishment  of  centralization  by 
stealth  or  coercion  is  no  longer  going 
to  be  possible. 

I  am  opposed  to  centralization  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  to  rendering  it  a 
clone,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  the 
commercial  banking  system.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  was  established  as  an 
agricultural  lender,  limited  to  one 
sector  and  directed  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  borrowers  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  fills  a  niche 
that  banks  and  insurance  (x>mpanies 
do  not  fUl,  and  farmers  will  be  worse 
off  for  the  absence  of  a  decentralized, 
locally  controlled  cooperative  credit 
system  if  it  is  allowed  to  vanish  or  to 
change  into  a  more  complex  hybrid. 

A  way  of  life  in  our  Nation's  rural 
communities  is  at  stake  in  the  farm 
credit  debate.  I  hope  that  we  will 
adopt  legislation  that  stands  unequivl- 
cally  for  the  preservation  of  rural  life, 
and  that  will  treat  borrowers  fairly  in 
their  struggle  to  retain  their  land.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
Join  me  and  Senators  Pryor.  Cochram, 
and  SAitroRD  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Pryor.  Coch- 
RAK,  and  Fowler  in  support  of  a  "farm 
borrowers  bill  of  rights." 


Over  the  past  year  as  I  have  traveled 
across  North  Carolina,  I  have  heard 
hundreds  of  distressing  and  Inexcus- 
able examples  of  shabby  treatment  of 
farmers  in  financial  trouble. 

Last  week,  with  Representative  Bnx 
Hefiter,  I  participated  in  a  hearing  at 
Wlngate  College  to  listen  to  fanners 
about  their  credit  and  other  problems. 

For  one  example,  a  second  genera- 
tion farmer  who  had  farmed  well  and 
sent  four  children  to  college,  was  being 
thrown  out  of  his  home  of  60  years. 
No  sincere  effort  at  refinancing  had 
been  offered.  Another  lost  his  farm 
when  he  could  not  keep  up  the  mort- 
gage at  12  percent,  only  to  see  the 
farm  sold  for  60  percent  of  his  debt, 
and  the  new  loan  financed  at  4  per- 
cent. 

This  is  outrageous.  The  established 
farmer  should  have  been  given  first  re- 
fusal of  the  new  deaL 

This  bill  of  rights  will  protect  bor- 
rowers until  they  have  every  chance  to 
work  out  of  the  farm  depression  they 
did  not  create. 

It  would  prohibit  a  requirement  of 
posting  additional  collateral  because 
farm  conditions  that  indicate  a  paper 
decline  in  value. 

Borrowers  wHl  have  the  right  to  sue 
any  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  or  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  violating  the  rights  of  bor- 
rowers. 

The  legislation  will  also  help  farm- 
ers keep  their  land  by  assuring  local 
control  of  the  instruments  of  the 
Farm  (Credit  System.  Overcentraliza- 
tion  will  be  stopped. 

The  Farm  Oedit  Program  was  not 
designed  to  be  simply  another  com- 
mercial bank  system.  It  was  designed 
to  give  farmers  special  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten their  mission. 

A  sound  farm  economy  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  total  economy  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
Nation.  Farmers  need  our  special  help 
until  such  time  that  we  can  provide  a 
better  and  better  administered  farm 
program  for  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KxinfEDY): 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  make  demonstra- 
tion grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec5ond- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  modified 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  educational 
partnership  between  the  family  and 
the  school,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PAMILT-SCBOOL  PARTIfXRSHIP  ACT 

•  Nb-.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Kehme- 
DY,  to  introduce  the  Family-School 
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Pwtnenhlp  Act.  The  piirpose  of  this 
leglaUtian  is  to  provide  $30  million  to 
be  used  for  demonstrftUon  programs 
designed  to  expand  and  support  the 
famHy'a  role  in  reinforcing  and  ex- 
panding the  worii  of  the  school,  and  to 
provide  for  a  national  center  to  com- 
pile and  diaaeminate  information 
about  suoceesful  programs.  This 
in^»«»  increasing  the  involvement  of 
families  in  their  children's  education 
in  a  meaningful,  productive  way  in 
ordo'  to  buOd  student  motivation  and 
achievement.  This  means  more  than 
Just  helping  children  with  their  home- 
WOTk.  it  means  «n«Mmng  such  values  as 
reqMHisibility.  hard  work,  and  commit- 
ment to  school  success.  I  believe  that 
if  children  come  to  school  with  these 
values  intact,  the  Job  of  teachers  be- 
comes much  easier. 

Mr.  President,  the  link  between  edu- 
cati<Ki  and  economic  competitiveness 
has  been  clearly  established.  However, 
the  economic  battles  of  tomorrow  are 
being  won  and  lost  today  not  only  in 
our  classrooms,  but  in  our  Nation's 
living  rooms,  family  rooms,  kitchens. 
Major  education  studies  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  indicated  that  the 
role  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  is  significant,  that  aU 
families  have  strengths  that  can  be 
built  upon,  and  that  not  even  the  best 
school  can  do  the  Job  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  landmark  report 
in  1964  by  James  Coleman  and  his  col- 
leagues found  that  family  environ- 
ment was  more  strongly  related  than 
any  other  factor,  including  school 
quality,  to  student  achievement.  Since 
that  time,  the  evidence  has  continued 
to  acomiulate  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  parent  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  It  has 
been  shown  that  parent  involvement 
raises  academic  achievement  of  stu- 
dents: improves  attitude  and  perform- 
ance of  children  at  school;  helps  par- 
ents imderstand  the  work  of  schools: 
enables  parents  and  children  to  com- 
municate more:  and  builds  school-com- 
munity relationships  in  an  ongoing, 
problem-preventing  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we 
have  seen  tremendous  changes  in  the 
structure  of  family  life.  More  and 
more  children  are  being  raised  in 
single-parent  families,  two-parent  fam- 
ilies where  both  parents  work,  and 
other  variations  on  what  we  once 
thought  of  as  the  traditional  family. 
What  has  not  changed  is  that  families, 
across  aU  economic  and  racial  lines, 
care  about  their  children  and  their 
schooling.  Programs  which  have  had 
successful  parent  involvement  compo- 
nents, such  as  Headstart  and  Project 
Follow  Through,  have  demonstrated 
that  even  tired,  overworked  parents 
are  willing  to  expend  the  effort  to 
ensure  a  good  education  for  their 
child. 

Mr.  President,  meetings  at  school 
during  the  school  day  mean  that  the 


growing  number  of  employed  parents 
can  no  longer  attend.  Providing  pro- 
grams for  them  to  help  their  children 
at  home  means  that  everyone  can  be 
involved.  It  assures  equity  in  family  in- 
volvement. We  must  emphasize  family 
strengths,  not  deficits. 

What  families  need  is  practical  help 
to  turn  their  concern  into  practical 
steps  to  take  at  home  to  help  their 
children  in  schools.  We  know  these 
programs  can  work:  this  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  Teach- 
er-Parent Partnership  Program,  and 
the  long  and  laudatory  career  of  Dr. 
Dorothy  Rich,  who  founded  the  Home 
and  School  Institute.  Dr.  Rich  has 
worked  for  over  20  years  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  the  forgotten  factor  in 
school  success— the  family— and  to 
demonstrate  that  families  can  and  will 
work  hard  to  ensure  that  their  child 
succeeds  in  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  only  speak- 
ing of  the  need  to  develop  programs 
targeted  solely  at  families.  The  school 
must  be  Just  as  actively  involved. 
Schools  need  to  find  ways  to  involve 
f  {imilies  so  that  they  can  make  better 
use  of  scarce  resources.  A  small  ex- 
penditure of  school  staff  time  and  ma- 
terials can  make  a  major  difference  in 
parent  support,  and  this  support  in 
turn  can  measurably  increase  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  their  children. 
One  of  the  most  effective  routes  for 
doing  this  is  by  training  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  in  effective 
parent  involvement  techniques.  Teach- 
ers and  administrators  are  too  fre- 
quently not  prepared  to  work  with 
families.  They  need  to  Imow  how  to 
use  families  as  educators,  and  they 
need  to  luiow  how  to  teach  parents  to 
work  with  their  children. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  parent  in- 
volvement recommendations  in  such 
reports  as  the  National  Governor's 
Report  "Time  for  Results,"  and  Secre- 
tary Bennett's  "What  Works"  and 
"First  Lessons."  But  reports  are  not 
enough.  Current  legislation  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  research  and  the 
body  of  experience  about  parents  as 
educators  of  children,  working  in  part- 
nership with  the  school. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Family-School  Partnership 
Act.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  leadership  so 
urgently  needed  by  States  and  local- 
ities in  the  development  of  effective 
family-school  partnership  programs 
which  are  responsive  to  local  needs. 
Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
trying  to  educate  children  without  the 
involvement  of  families  is  like  trying 
to  play  a  basketball  game  without  all 
of  the  players  on  the  court.  If  we  are 
going  to  provide  support  for  educa- 
tion, we  must  be  certain  we  will  have 
the  greatest  results,  and  we  wiU  only 
achieve  those  results  with  the  involve- 


ment of  the  chOd's  first  teachers— the 
family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sbctior  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family-School  Partnenhip  Act". 

miDINGS  AMD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
parent  involvement  is  directly  related  to 
better  student  achievement,  attitudes,  and 
performance  in  school;  and 

(2)  demographics  of  the  American  family 
are  changing  the  degree  that  significant 
numbers  of  children  attending  school  come 
from  families  with  single  parents,  families 
in  which  both  parents  are  employed  outside 
the  home,  or  where  the  primary  caregiver  is 
not  the  biological  parent;  and 

(3)  the  demographics  mean  that  current 
approaches  to  developing  and  maintaining 
partnerships  with  educators  In  compensato- 
ry education  programs  require  review  and 
modification  to  make  them  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  both  families  and  schools; 
and 

(4)  effective  approaches  to  more  fully  in- 
volving families  as  partners  in  their  chil- 
dren's education  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  policy. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  encour- 
age eligible  local  educational  agencies  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  families  In  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  achievement 
of  their  children  in  the  preschool,  elementa- 
ry, and  secondary  schools  of  such  agency. 

KUGIBLE  AGKHCT 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act,  a  local  educational 
agency  must  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  111  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981. 

demonstration  program  atttborized 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  demonstration  grants  to  eligible  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  development  of 
innovative,  promising  family-school  educa- 
tional partnership  activities  designed  to — 

(1)  support  the  efforts  of  families,  includ- 
ing training,  to  the  maximuim  extent  practi- 
cable, to  work  with  children  in  the  home  to 
both  attain  the  instructional  objectives  of 
the  schools  of  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  and  instill  positive  attitudes  about 
the  importance  of  education; 

(2)  train  teachers  and  other  staff  person- 
nel involved  in  the  program  supported 
under  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  work 
effectively  as  educational  partners  with  the 
families  of  participating  students; 

(3)  train  families,  teachers  and  other  staff 
personnel  in  the  schools  of  such  agency  to 
build  an  educational  partnership  between 
home  and  school;  and 

(4)  evaluate  how  well  family  Involvement 
activities  of  the  schools  of  such  agency  are 
working,  what  barriers  exist  to  greater  par- 
ticipation, and  what  steps  need  to  be  taken 


to  expend  participation  In  auch  family  in- 
volvement activities. 

(b)  The  activities  and  procedures  for 
which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  act 
may  include— 

(1)  regular  conferences  for  families  of  stu- 
dents at  eligible  schools; 

(2)  training  programs  on  the  family's  edu- 
cational responsibilities  and  resources  and 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenditures  asso- 
ciated with  the  attendance  of  parents  or 
guardians  at  training  sessions  for  such  mem- 
bers; 

(3)  hiring,  training,  and  use  of  educational 
personnel  at  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  family  involvement  activi- 
ties and  to  foster  conununlcations  among 
families,  educators,  and  students; 

(4)  provision  of  school-to-bome  comple- 
mentary curriculum  materials  and  assist- 
ance in  Implementing  home-based  education 
activities  that  reinforce  and  extend  class- 
room Instruction  and  student  motivation  for 
students  at  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies; and 

(5)  securing  technical  assistance,  including 
training,  for  the  purpose  of  designing  and 
carrying  out  faonily  involvement  programs. 

application 
Sec.  5.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  unless  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  POR  FAMILT-SCHOOL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec  6.  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  a  national  center  for 
family-school  partnerships  in  education. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  center, 
shall  collect  and  disseminate  information 
on,  and  serve  as  a  clearinghousing  for,  suc- 
cessful programs  on  famUy-school  educa- 
tional partnerships. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated (20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(b)  Five  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  6,  relat- 
ing to  the  national  center  for  family-school 
partnerships.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1158.  A  bin  to  continue  authoriza- 
tion of  various  health  and  science  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

OMNIBUS  HEALTH  AND  SCIENCE 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  reau- 


thorize eight  Federal  health  and  sci- 
ence programs.  As  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resoim^s  Committee,  I  was  actively 
involved  In  the  development  of  many 
of  these  programs,  which  help  protect 
our  children's  future  health:  provide 
cures  for  many  ill  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans and  prevent  dreaded  diseases 
which  plague  our  families  and  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
continue  these  programs.  Each  of  the 
eight  I  have  Included  in  the  bUl  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  less  than  5  months 
from  now.  We  can  now  afford  to  miss 
this  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive  of  the  committee's 
responsibilities.  There  are  over  20 
health  programs  which  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  must 
reauthorize  this  year.  Additional  legis- 
lation will  be  needed  and  is  currently 
being  drafted.  Today's  bill,  however,  is 
comprised  of  reauthorizations  which 
heretofore  have  been  largely  biparti- 
san and  if  acted  on  quickly  by  the 
committee,  can  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously by  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  following  is  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  this  title  will  plant  the  seeds 
for  future  growth.  It  calls  for  an  in- 
vestment in  scientific  and  engineering 
research  and  education  that  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  dividends  10.  20.  or  30 
years  from  now. 

Basic  scientific  experimentation 
yields  new  knowledge  which  ultimate- 
ly leads  to  the  development  of  new 
products  and  processes.  These  innova- 
tions will  not  only  keep  our  country 
competitive  in  world  markets,  but  also 
will  Improve  our  own  quality  of  life. 
Development  of  the  artificial  heart  at 
the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center,  for  example,  was  made  possi- 
ble, in  part,  because  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  funded  previous  re- 
search on  the  fimdamental  Interaction 
between  blood  and  polymers. 

Likewise,  we  must  ensure  the  compe- 
tence of  our  children  in  science  and 
math.  We  must  do  this  not  only  to 
promote  an  adequate  supply  of  quali- 
fied Americsui  scientists,  engineers, 
and  physicians  in  the  future,  but  also 
to  endow  our  young  people  with  the 
skills  they  will  need  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing demands  in  the  workplace.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
specific  part  to  play  in  accomplishing 
this  task. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
the  critical  importance  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  securing  these 
national  goals,  and  has  proposed  to 
double  the  NSF  budget  in  5  years. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
the  budget  that  deserves  such  a  hefty 
increase. 


The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
calls  for  a  16.5-percent  increase  in  the 
NSF  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This 
increase  will  permit  expanded  support 
for  basic  research  in  every  scientific 
discipline  conducted  in  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  for 
Instrumentation  and  equipment  needs, 
enhancement  of  scientific  manpower 
at  all  levels,  and  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.  academic  research  fleet  and  the 
American  presence  in  the  Antarctic. 
The  bill  also  adopts  the  administra- 
tion's recommended  growth  path  tot 
the  Foundation,  which  wlU  bring 
NSFs  total  authorization  level  to 
$3,245,000,000  by  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  afford  not  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  simple  reason  that  Ameri- 
cans have  never  been  surpassed  in 
their  capacity  to  dream,  conjecture, 
experiment,  and  invent.  We  must  not 
stifle  that  creativity— we  all  depend  on 
it.  We  must  encourage  it,  and  we  must 
provide  the  resources  which  enable  it 
to  happen. 

TITLE  U— THE  IMMUNIZATION  PEOGSAM 
RBAUTHOKIZATION 

This  title  continues  the  Federal 
effort  to  provide  our  Nation's  citizens 
with  protection  against  preventable 
disease.  As  currently  authorized,  the 
program  is  designed  to  assist  States 
and  communities  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  preventive  health  services 
programs  to  Immunize  individuals 
against  vaccine  preventable  diseases, 
including  measles,  rubella,  poliomyeli- 
tis, diphtheria,  pertussis,  tetanus,  and 
mumps. 

The  last  reauthorization  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  1984,  extended  the  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  It  also 
amended  the  authority  to  extend  eligi- 
bility in  the  program  to  Include  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

The  ability  to  control  and  eliminate 
both  preventable  diseases  and  the 
high  economic  and  personal  costs  asso- 
ciated with  these  diseases  have  been 
demonstrated.  Because  of  a  vaccine, 
we  have  eradicated  smallpox  from  the 
Earth.  Because  we  provide  children 
with  DPT  vaccines  where  appropriate, 
we  have  essentially  eliminated  these 
diseases  in  children  in  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
eliminating  measles  because  of  our  ef- 
forts against  this  disease. 

The  economic  savings  of  our  Federal 
Immunization  Program  is  impressive. 
According  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  about  $1 
billion  per  year  is  saved  because  of  im- 
munization against  polio.  But  no 
person  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
hiunan  suffering  we  have  prevented. 

This  title  simply  reauthorizes  this 
fine  program  at  the  level  requested  by 
F*resident  Reagan  in  his  fiscal  year 
1988  budget.  The  funding  level  of 
$80.9  million  represents  an  increase 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  I  have  includ- 
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ed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
flMal  years  1989  and  1990.  The  in- 
creased funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
gliould  also  be  sufficient  to  increase 
the  vaodne  stockpOe  from  an  average 
of  16.6  weeks  to  an  average  of  18.4 
weeks  toward  the  goal  of  a  6-month 

sunitiy- 

Mr.  President.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  question  that  inununiza- 
tion  programs  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  health  care  cost  contain- 
mtat  efforts  as  well  as  contributing  to 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  and 
communities  served.  We  save  about  $1 
billion  per  year  for  polio  treatment 
oosts.  and  $500  million  per  year  for  the 
cost  of  treating  measles.  Since  1963, 
over  62  million  cases  of  measles  and 
20  500  cases  of  mental  retardation 
have  been  averted.  And  6.200  chil- 
dren's lives  have  been  saved  because  of 
the  measles  immunisation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reauthorisation  of  this  program.  It 
means  we  can  w*"*^'"  the  high  im- 
munisation levels  of  children  entering 
schooL  We  can  increase  age-appropri- 
ate inununisation  levels  of  preschool 
children.  We  can  continue  research  on 
the  safety,  efficacy  and  appropriate 
use  of  vaccines.  And  we  can  educate 
society  on  the  who  should  and  should 
not  be  vaccinated  against  certain  pre- 
ventable diseases. 

TITLB  ni— SEXUALLY  THAHSmTTED  DISEASE 
PKOGSAM  BEAUTHOUZATIOll 

Mr.  President,  title  ni  of  this  bill  re- 
authorizes the  Federal  program  which 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
trol of  sextially  transmitted  diseases. 
This  bill  authorizes  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990. 

The  growing  spectrum  of  sexually 
transmitted  disease  presents  one  of 
the  most  complex  public  health  prob- 
lems confronting  our  society.  Until  re- 
cently, the  scope  of  these  diseases  was 
limited  to  five  infections.  Now  there 
are  at  least  32  organisms  and  26  syn- 
dromes recognized  as  sexually  trans- 
mitted. And  we  must  add  to  this  Ust 
the  dreaded  disease,  AIDS. 

New  diagnostic  approaches  have  al- 
lowed us  to  identify  the  extent,  the 
method  of  transmission,  and  the  clini- 
cal consequences  of  sexually  transmit- 
ted infections.  Further,  a  key  impact 
of  these  infections  are  on  America's 
mothers  and  children.  And  costs  are 
ai«n  a  significant  factor  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases exceeds  $2  billion  annually. 

These  diseases  threaten  the  health 
of  Americans.  But  because  of  efforts 
aimed  at  treatment  and  prevention, 
much  has  been  accomplished.  For  ex- 
ample, although  gonorrhea  remains 
the  No.  1  reportable  disease,  cases 
have  leveled  off  since  1975  with 
915.200  cases  reported  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Also  programs  to  manage  and 
prevent  pelvic  Inflammatory  disease. 
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the  most  severe  complication  of  gonor- 
rhea, have  been  established  in  all  of 
the  States.  These  programs  have  yield- 
ed a  marked  decline  since  1976. 

Nevertheless,  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  remains  and  needs  to  be  done. 
The  sexuaUy  transmitted  disease  pro- 
gram has  served  our  Nation  well,  and 
has  enjoyed  bipartisan  suppport.  De- 
laying its  authorization  will  only  give 
a  signal  to  researchers,  clinicians  and 
the  public  alike  that  Congress'  interest 
in  meeting  urgent  public  health  needs 
is  waning.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  program. 

TITLE  rv— HOME  HEALTH  SERVICE  AHD  THAIIflKG 
ntOORAMS  REAUTHORIZAnOH 

This  title  reauthorizes  grants  to  lo- 
calities to  continue  training  homemak- 
er/home  health  personnel  at  $5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and 
1990. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  home 
health  care  programs.  They  are  criti- 
cal in  helping  Americans  who  suffer 
from  chronic  illnesses.  Roughly  9  mil- 
lion elderly  Americans  struggle  from 
chronic  heart  or  lung  conditions. 
Many  seniors  will  have  severe  prob- 
lems because  of  a  stroke.  And,  up  to  4 
million  Americans  will  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

Training  of  homemaker  and  home 
health  care  aids  increases  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  home  care  that  may 
be  provided.  And  these  health  aides 
can  reduce  the  traditional  costs  of 
health  care.  One  example  of  cost  sav- 
ings for  home  care  services  can  be 
found  in  the  Utah  program  caUed  Al- 
ternatives. It  focuses  on  persons  apply- 
ing for  nursing  home  admissions  for 
nonmedical  reasons  and  has  achieved 
a  25-percent  reduction  in  State  ex- 
penditures for  nursing  home  care. 
Cost  per  cUent  day  care  in  1978-79  was 
about  $8,  compared  to  costs  of  S24  to 
$33  per  day  for  daily  nursing  home 
care.  Further,  statistics  from  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Maryland  report 
a  savings  of  $1.2  million  in  1982  from 
that  State's  coordinated  home  care 
program.  Since  1983,  they  report  a  net 
savings  of  $6.3  million.  Home  care  is 
cost-effective. 

And  even  more  important,  a  recent 
poll  asked  the  American  public  where 
they  would  like  to  see  health  care  ex- 
panded. The  result  was  a  resounding 
victory  for  home  health  care.  Ameri- 
cans, by  a  margin  of  9  to  1,  prefer 
home  care  to  institutionalized  care. 

We  must  maintain  our  support  for 
the  training  programs  which  enable 
health  care  services  to  be  provided  in 
the  home.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  reauthorization. 

TITLE  V— ORGAH  PROCUREIIEIIT  OHOANIZATIONS 
REAUTHOHIZATIOH 

This  title  reauthorizes  a  program 
which  provides  grants  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  assist  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  prociurement  of  available 
hiunan  organs  for  transplants.  This 
bill  reauthorizes  these  programs  for  3 


fiscal  years  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Today,  we  almost  take  for  granted 
the  modem  miracles  of  organ  trans- 
plantation. Heart,  liver,  kidney  and 
cornea  transplants  are  now  being  rou- 
tinely performed  around  the  coimtry. 
But  while  the  operations  have  become 
routine,  obtaining  the  organs  is  any- 
thing but  easy. 

There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  Americans  who  have  been  ap- 
proved for  transplantations,  but  are 
waiting  for  donor  organs.  They  are 
hanging  on  to  life.  To  address  this  im- 
portant problem  I  sponsored  and  Con- 
gress passed,  the  Organ  Transplanta- 
tion and  Procurement  Act  of  1984. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  assistance  for  Organ  Pro- 
ciu%ment  Organizations  [OPO's]. 

The  first  OPO  grant  awards  were 
made  in  September  1986.  A  total  of 
$1.9  million  was  awarded  to  18  grant- 
ees, including  2  planning  grants  for 
the  consolidation  of  OPO's  in  service 
areas  where  at  least  two  organ  trans- 
plant programs  existed.  Also  two 
grants  were  awarded  for  the  initial  op- 
eration and  startup  costs  for  regional 
OPO's.  And  14  expansion  grants  were 
awarded  for  activities  such  as  profes- 
sional and  public  education  activities 
with  special  emphasis  on  programs  for 
minorities  and  other  people  In  rural 
America. 

This  program  Is  Important  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  still 
hoping  for  a  chance  to  live.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Organ  Transplant  Procure- 
ment Organization  program. 

TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  rOR 
CHILDREN  PROGRAM  REAUTHORIZATION 

This  title  reauthorizes  the  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Services  for  Children  Pro- 
gram within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. This  program  provides  $2  million 
for  up  to  four  grants  per  year  to 
States  to  improve  emergency  medical 
services  for  children.  I  am  proposing 
we  continue  this  program  for  3  years 
at  Its  current  budget  authority  of  $2 
million. 

This  program  recognizes  that  the 
emergency  medical  needs  of  acutely  ill 
and  seriously  Injured  children  tend  to 
be  different  from  those  of  adults.  The 
demonstration  projects  developed  are 
for  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
care  for  children  who  need  treatment 
for  trauma,  or  to  expand  care  for  chil- 
dren who  are  critically  injured. 

Some  examples  of  the  unique  medi- 
cal problems  of  children  are  life- 
threatening  asthma  attacks,  accidental 
poisonings,  and  child  abuse.  The  re- 
newal of  this  program  will  provide  sig- 
nificant benefits  useful  to  State-ad- 
ministered programs  as  they  work  to 
save  the  lives  of  children  In  need  of 
emergency  medical  care. 
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TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH 
STATISTICS  FROORAM  REAUTHORIZATION 

This  title  renews  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  [NCHS] 
which  is  the  Federal  Government's 
principal  health  statistics  agency. 
NCHS  data  systems  cover  many  issues 
in  the  health  field,  including  overall 
health  status,  lifestyle  and  exposure 
to  unhealthful  influences.  This  title 
continues  this  program  at  the  level  of 
$52  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
provides  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  I 
believe  that  these  figures  are  in  keep- 
ing with  those  supported  by  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Further, 
these  figures  are  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Center  to  proceed  on  schedule 
with  the  various  survejrs  they  have 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Over  its  26-year  history,  we  have 
learned  the  important  role  NCHS  has 
played  in  providing  important  data 
and  research  on  critical  health  issues. 
Today,  it  maint.ains  over  a  dozen  data 
systems  involving  everything  from  per- 
sonal interviews  to  physical  examina- 
tions and  labor  testing.  Also,  it  main- 
tains review  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  physician  records. 

Many  In  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration use  this  data.  Medical  re- 
searchers and  others  in  the  health 
community  have  also  shared  with  me 
their  support  for  the  reauthorization 
of  this  program.  And  I  am  Indeed 
grateful  when  I  receive  various  NCHS 
publications.  One  in  particular. 
Health.  United  States  provides  me 
with  the  most  recent  data  on  specific 
health  care  trends  in  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reauthorization  and  continuance  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics. 

TITLE  Tm — TUBERCULOSIS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 
REAUTHORIZATION 

This  title  reauthorizes  our  national 
effort  to  combat  tuberculosis  [TBI. 
This  title  authorizes  $12  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988— an  Increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  funding  level— and 
such  siuns  as  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990. 

Until  the  discovery  of  antibiotics. 
TB— not  heart  disease,  not  cancer,  not 
strokes— was  the  leading  cause  of 
death.  Given  antibiotics.  TB  has  been 
fairly  well  controlled— at  least  until 
the  last  few  years. 

But.  over  the  last  several  years  the 
Incidence  of  this  life-threatening  dis- 
ease has  increased.  This  increase  has 
been  especially  great  in  patients  in- 
fected with  multiple  resistant  TB— TB 
that  is  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to 
treat.  We  are  also  starting  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  AIDS  patients 
with  TB.  Because  of  this,  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  expire. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  my  colleagues  to  see 


these  programs  continued.  I  urge  con- 
gesasional  support  in  protecting  our 
position  as  a  world  leader  in  health 
and  science.  The  reauthorizations  in- 
cluded in  this  omnibus  measure  are 
vital  to  our  advancement  of  scientific 
research,  and  to  continue  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  society  with  impor- 
tant health  research,  preventing  and 
treatment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  IIM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Health 
and  Science  Reauthorization  Act  I  of  1987". 
TITLE  I-NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Tears  1988  through 
1992". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROnUATIONS 

Sec.  102.  Congress  finds  that  to  strength- 
en national  economic  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  P\}undatlon  should  be  doubled  in 
size  over  the  next  five  years.  To  that  end 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(a)  For  the  fiscal  year  1988.  $1,893,000,000. 
Such  funds  will  be  available  for  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

(1)  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. $297,000,000. 

(2)  Computer  and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering,  $143,000,000. 

(3)  Engineering.  $205,000,000. 
<4)  Geosciences.  $330,000,000. 

(5)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$514,000,000. 

(6)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $51,000,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  BCanage- 
ment.  $95,000,000. 

(8)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$115,000,000. 

(9)  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 
$143  000  000 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1989.  $2,158,000,000. 
including  $1,877,000,000  for  research  and  re- 
lated activities.  $134,000,000  for  science  and 
engineering  education,  and  $147,000,000  for 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  1990.  $2,474,000,000. 

(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  1991,  $2,831,000,000. 

(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  1992.  $3,245,000,000. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  in  section  102  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  periods  specified 
in  the  Acts  making  the  appropriations. 

CONSULTATION  AND  REPRESENTATION  EXPENSES 

Sec.  104.  FYom  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act.  not 
more  than  $7,500  may  be  used  In  each  fiscal 
year  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  determlnalon  of  the  Director  will 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government. 


TRANSFER  OP  rumiS 


Sec.  105.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  102. 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
category  in  section  102. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  propose  transfers  to  or  from  any 
category  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 102.  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House,  and  the  Commltteea 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate.  The  proposed  transfer  may  be  made 
only  when  thirty  calendar  days  have  puMd 
after  transmission  of  such  written  explana- 
tion. 

NSP  ADMIN  IBTRATTVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1863)  U  amended  by  adding  to  ite 
end  a  new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 

"(k)  Portions  of  Board  meetings  in  which 
the  Board  considers  possible  Foundation 
budgets  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  or  other 
legislative  proposals  that  might  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
until  the  President's  budget  for  that  fiscal 
year  or  the  legislative  proposal  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UJ5.C.  1864(b>  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  (1)  the  Director  is  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  shall  exercise  aU  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  (including  any  powers  and 
functions  which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Board),  and  (2)  all  actions  taken  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  delegation  from  the  Board)  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  Foundation.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1865)  is 
amended  to  read: 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  ex  officio, 
who  shall  chair  the  Committee,  and  at  least 
four  other  Board  members  elected  by  the 
Board.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  exer- 
cise such  powers  and  fimctions  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Board.". 

(d)  Section  14(d)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (41  U.S.C.  1873(d)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "Board 
and  persons  holding  other  offices  in  the 
Federal  Government  may  serve  as  members 
of"  before  "special". 

(e)  Subsection  15(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
1874(c))  U  repealed. 

(f )  Part  B  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  and  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Equal  Opportunities  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
1885  to  1885d.  94  Stat.  3010).  as  amended 
and  redesignated  by  section  111  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  lor  Fiscal  Year  1986  (Public  Law  99-159, 
99  Stat.  892),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SecUon  36(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1885c(b))  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  Members  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  three-year-term. 
and  may  be  reappointed  for  an  additional 
term  of  three  years." 
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(2)  Section  S«(f)  (43  U&C.  188S(f))  It 
uMnded  to  read  u  f  ollowc 

"(f)  every  two  years,  tbe  Committee  ahall 
pnpare  and  traxnmlt  to  the  Director  a 
report  on  ito  activlUeB  during  the  previous 
two  yean  and  propoaed  activities  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  Director  shall  transmit 
to  Contreas  the  report,  unaltered,  along 
with  comments.". 
TITLE  n— IMMUNIZATION  PROGRAM 

SaOKTTRU 

8k.  aoi.  Thk  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"iBimunintlon  Procram  Authorisation  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  19M  through  1990". 

AITTHOKIZATIOH  OF  AFrROPmiATIOirS 

Sac  802.  Section  317  (J)  (1)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1986"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "$94,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
19M,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ttoeal  years  1989  and  1990".  

TTTLB  in— SETOAUiY  TRANSMITTED 
DISEASE  CONTROL 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Sbc  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  Control  Au- 
thori»tl<m  Act  for  Fiscal  Tears  1988 
thzough  1990". 

AUTHOaiZATIOH  OF  APPSOPRIATIONS 

Sic  302.  SecUon  1910  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  *$50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
flacal  year  1989  and  1990". 

TITLE  IV— HOMEMAKER/HOB4E 

HEALTH  TRAINING  GRANTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Homemaker/Home  Health  Training 
OranU  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  through  1990". 

ATTTHORIZATIOIf  OF  APFROPHIATIOHS 

Sk.  402.  SecUon  319  (b)  (5)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "and  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and 
1990". 

TITLE  V— ORGAN  PROCUREMENT 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Sk.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Organ  Procurement  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  through  1990". 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OF  AFFROFRIATION S 

Sk.  502.  Section  371(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1986"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990". 

TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 

SERVICES  FOR  C:HILDREN 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Service  for  (Children 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988 
through  1990". 

ATrrHOKIZATIOH  OF  APPROFRIATIOMS 

Sk.  602.  Section  1910  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years."  and  by  inserting  a  comma  and 
"$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal 
year  1990". 
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TITLE  vn— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
HEALTH  STATISTICS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  701.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  Au- 
thorl«Uon  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988 
through  1990." 

AUTRORIZATIOII  OF  AFPROPRIATIOHS 

Sk.  702.  SecUon  308  (1)  (2)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1986"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "$52,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990". 
TITLE  Vni— TUBERCULOSIS  CONTROL 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tuberculosis  Control  Authorization  Act  for 
1988  through  1990." 

ADTHOHIZATIOR  OF  AFPROPRIATIOHS 

Sk.  802.  Section  317<J)(2)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1986"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "$12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1987, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Authority  as  an  inde- 
pendent user-fee  supported  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  operate,  maintain, 
and  enhance  an  efficient  and  respon- 
sive national  system  for  airways  man- 
agement and  air  traffic  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

NATIONAL  AVIATION  AUTHORITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Senator  Stevens 
a  measure  which  addresses  the  ever- 
burgeoning  problems  and  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  Nation's  air  traf- 
fic control  [ATO  system.  This  bill, 
which  we  are  introducing  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  airline  industry,  would 
create  a  wholly  owned  Federal  corpo- 
ration to  operate  and  fund  the  ATC 
system  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  this  Nation's 
aviation  environment.  It  is  an  irmova- 
tive  approach  which  I  feel  deserves 
consideration  in  an  effort  to  focus  the 
Senate's  attention  on  the  problems 
this  Nation's  airports  currently  face. 

Each  day  we  learn  of  greater  passen- 
ger and  air  carrier  frustration  with  the 
inadequacies  of  the  system.  Plight 
delays— and  their  causes— are  daily 
news  events.  Safety  of  the  system  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds.  A  system 
that  is  safe  and  efficient  is  essential  to 
the  vitality  of  the  economic  and  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  Sta.tes. 

Staffing  requirements  for  adequate 
levels  of  air  traffic  controllers  at  criti- 
cal locations  have  neither  been  estab- 
lished nor  met  without  persistent  con- 
gressional directive.  Budgetary  pres- 
sures continually  force  staffing  and  ac- 
quisition decisions  to  be  made  which 
simply    cannot    accommodate    timely 


modernization      or      even      present 
demand. 

The  present  day  ATC  system  is  Inad- 
equate. It  often  operates  with  obsolete 
equipment,  understaffed  and  imder- 
trained  i)er8onnel,  and  inefficient  pro- 
cedures. It  is  underfinanced  from  an 
impounded  user-funded  trust  funcL 
The  modernization  program  begun  in 
1982  is  billions  short  of  funding  and 
years  behind  schedule.  Comprehensive 
automation  improvements  needed  now 
will  not  be  introduced  in  the  ATC 
system  before  early  1993.  The  yearly 
congressional  budgetary  uncertainty 
creates  funding  instability  in  vital  ac- 
quisition programs  which  lead  to  con- 
tractor stops,  starts,  delays,  and  lay- 
offs in  programs  everyone  agrees 
should  be  funded  and  which  were,  in 
fact,  previously  approved  in  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  [NASI  plan. 

Something  must  be  done.  The  trust 
fund  is  caught  in  the  Pederal  deficit; 
the  personnel  complain  of  overworlt, 
inadequate  equipment  and  opportuni- 
ties for  reward,  micromanagement  and 
political  influences;  and  acquisition  of 
modem  equipment  is  a  never-ending 
circle  of  buying  things  which,  it  is 
charged,  can  no  longer  do  the  Job  of 
providing  an  adequate  system  or  do 
too  little  too  late.  The  current  situa- 
tion has  been  imable  to  provide  an  ef- 
ficient,    responsive,      modem     ATC 
system.  Adherence  to  the  usual  budg- 
etary and  appropriations  processes  are 
impeding  a  quick,  effective  response  to 
dramatically  changing  aviation  needs. 
When  the  system  is  not  efficient,  re- 
sponsive, or  modem,  safety  is  main- 
tained   by    further    and    greater   re- 
straints on  capacity.  The  system  is 
kept  safe  and  slow,  which  fuels  the 
frustrations  of  all   our  constituents, 
the  traveling  public  who  will  continue 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  an  inad- 
equate, antiquated  air  transportation 
system  until  we  correct  the  problems. 
Many  of  the  causes  of  the  current 
problems  are  structural  and  endemic 
to    standard    Pederal    organizational 
structures.  Routine  Pederal  decision- 
malcing  is  multi-layered,  slow  and  in- 
flexible. Our  budget  process  is  uncer- 
tain and  routinely  requires  budget  pri- 
orities  and    goals   to   limit   program 
needs,  which  is  prudent  in  some  areas, 
but  not  in  the  vital  function  of  deliver- 
ing ATC  services.  Acquisition  is  bur- 
dened by  thousands  of  laws  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  pages  of  regulations 
on  procurement.  The  sum  of  these 
parts  is  a  whole  which  is  totally  inad- 
equate  to   address   our   constituents' 
needs. 

Our  constituents  and  this  Nation  de- 
serve better.  We  must  act  now  to 
change  the  way  in  which  the  ATC  is 
maintained  and  operated.  Structural 
changes  in  the  funding,  management, 
and  procurement  of  the  system  are  es- 
sential. The  American  people  have 
paid  for  more  than  they  are  currently 


receiving,  and  we  must  act  now  to  give 
them  what  they  deserve:  a  national 
aviation  system  that  is  both  safe  and 
efficient,  and  able  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  modem  traveling  public. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  represents  an  approach  that  ad- 
dresses the  problems  we  confront 
today.  It  is  a  proposal  that  deserves 
thorough  examination  and  warrants 
thoughtful  consideration.  This  bill  will 
serve  as  one  focal  point  for  discussion 
of  the  current  state  of  the  ATC.  Other 
approaches  should,  and  wiU,  also  be 
considered  by  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  am  certain  that  under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Senator  Pord,  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  problem  will  be  found.  As 
hearings  are  held  on  this  matter, 
other  new  and  good  ideas  will  come 
forward  and  be  considered.  I  welcome 
this  process  and  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  solving 
the  problem.* 

•  Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii.  Sena- 
tor iNOUYE.  legislation  which  we  hope 
will  help  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  air  transportation 
system. 

We  propose  to  create  a  Pederal  cor- 
poration to  run  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  The  recent  near-misses  and 
complaints  about  delays  highlight  the 
problems  that  the  current  ATC  system 
faces.  In  light  of  our  country's  increas- 
ing reliance  on  air  transportation,  we 
need  to  untie  the  hands  of  the  system 
to  deal  with  increased  traffic  loads, 
and  additional  personnel  needs. 

The  current  problems  stem  from  the 
budgetary  problems  facing  our  entire 
coimtry.  Even  though  the  aviation 
trust  fund  has  a  huge  surplus,  the  nec- 
essary improvements  cannot  be  au- 
thorized or  funded  at  a  fast  enough 
rate  because  of  the  budget  constraints 
we've  placed  on  Pederal  spending. 
However,  the  aviation  trust  fund  pre- 
sents an  interesting  dilemma:  These 
are  moneys  that  are  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  the  Nation's  air  transporta- 
tion system,  but  they  can't  be  spent 
because  of  budgetary  targets  we 
passed  to  address  the  problem  of  defi- 
cit spending.  Consequently,  the  full 
range  of  improvements  that  we  can 
afford  with  the  trust  fund  can't  be  re- 
alized be<»use  of  the  spending  con- 
straints that  carry  over  from  the  rest 
of  the  Pederal  budget. 

I've  become  aware  of  the  impacts  of 
this  problem  back  home  in  Alaska- 
over  the  past  year,  more  and  more 
flight  service  stations  are  reducing 
hours  and  not  replacing  employees  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  fimds.  Our  reliance 
on  air  transportation  in  Alaska,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  these  facilities  are  open  and 
as  up  to  date  as  possible. 

This  legislation  presents  an  innova- 
tive i4)proach  to  addressing  these  and 


other  problems  facing  our  airports  and 
our  flying  public.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  with  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii  in  order  to  facilitate 
greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  our  na- 
tional aviation  system.* 


individuals  who  stutter  face.  Equally 
important,  we  will  help  those  who 
stutter  by  increasing  the  awareness  of 
the  help  that  is  available  to  theoL* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Bfo. 

Olsnn,     Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr. 

Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Prtor,  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 
SJ.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  May 
9,  1988.  and  ending  on  May  15,  1988,  as 
"National  Stuttering  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  STDTTERING  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intnxlucing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  second  week  of  May  1988.  as 
"National  Stuttering  Awareness 
Week."  Stuttering  is  a  disability  that 
affects  over  3  million  Americans.  It 
occurs  when  the  natural  flow  of 
speech  is  interrupted.  It  is  a  habitual 
inability  to  produce  certain  sounds,  or 
the  uncontrolled  repetition  of  an  Ini- 
tial sound,  word,  or  phrase. 

Stuttering  is  a  learning  disorder 
much  like  dyslexia  and  dlsgraphla.  It 
is  a  condition  that  appears  in  both 
children  and  adults  alike,  although 
males  are  four  times  as  likely  to  have 
it  as  females.  The  cause  is  unknown, 
but  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  an  individ- 
ual's genetic  makeup.  Often,  stutter- 
ing can  l}e  traced  back  through  a  fami- 
ly's history. 

The  public  should  be  made  aware, 
and  have  some  imderstanding  of  this 
problem.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
people  who  stutter  are  not  mentally 
Inferior  and  in  many  cases  have  above 
average  IQ's.  When  talldng  with  some- 
one who  stutters,  one  should  not  try 
to  second  guess  what  he  or  she  is 
trying  to  say,  or  finish  the  sentence  or 
phrase.  Rather,  the  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  an  interested  and  com- 
passionate listener  can  alleviate  anxie- 
ty and  frustration  which  in  turn  can 
increase  fluency. 

While  there  Is  no  known  cure,  there 
is  certainly  hope.  There  are  profes- 
sionals who  can  help.  Speech  patholo- 
gists' and  other  therapists'  work  has 
found  success.  In  addition,  there  are 
support  groups  and  organizations  that 
can  help  these  individuals  come  to 
terms  with  this  problem.  They  can 
meet  others,  share  their  fears,  frustra- 
tions and  anxieties,  and  find  support. 
Such  positive  human  interaction  can 
help  alleviate  the  feelings  of  inadequa- 
cy, guilt,  and  frustration  that  are  the 
truly  debilitating  factor. 

That  is  why  the  "National  Stutter- 
ing Awareness  Week"  is  so  impor- 
tant—to bring  this  disability  Into  the 
light.  By  officially  recognizing  the 
second  week  in  May  as  "National  Stut- 
tering Awareness  Week,"  we  will  help 
educate  the  public  about  the  problems 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

a.  IS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Motniban],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ookb] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  ellglbUIty  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All-Volimteer  Porce;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  S4S 

At  the  request  of  Vit.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  249.  a  bill  to  grant  employees  pa- 
rental and  temporary  medical  leave 
under  certain  circumstances;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  Is 
an  employee  or  Independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leaht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  438,  a  bill  to  modify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  to  encour- 
age the  licensing  and  other  use  of  cer- 
tain intellectual  property. 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^hatee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  447,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
excise  taxes  on  cigarettes  to  32  cents 
per  pack  and  on  snuff  and  chewing  to- 
bacco to  8  cents  per  pacluige. 

S.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikttlski],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Standards  Act  to 
Improve  the  standards  for  determining 
whether  a  radiation-related  disease  is 
service-connected;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
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476.  a  bOl  to  provide  taiisUnce  in  the 
developinent  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
gmns  to  help  younger  persons 
thiou^  grmnts  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning,  services,  and  train- 
Inr.  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
an  openltins  agency  to  be  designated 
u  the  Administration  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  FtaiUles;  and  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Ccmference  on 
Young  Americans. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kasskbavu, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  SassbO.  was  added  as  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  &  T4«.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
FMeral  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentidde  Act  to  permit  applicants  to 
fOe  abbreviated  aiH>Ucatlons  for  regis- 
tration of  pesticides  or  new  uses  of 
pesticides  under  certain  circumstances. 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  aoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fran  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  801.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utilization  of 
coaL 

s.  ato 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
nmwnfa  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLDm].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rod],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  860.  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  S8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaoa. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastcn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spcmsor  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
and  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
nmtnff  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RmLBl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  912.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
laectrificatlon  Act  of  1936  to  permit 
the  prepayment  of  Federal  financing 
bank  loans  made  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  S8« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thducond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHSAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  936.  a  bill  to  amend  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  to  provide 
grants  for  the  operation  of  the  Nation- 
al Information  Sjrstem  for  Health  Re- 
lated Services. 

a.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aoams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SncoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
943.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 
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Uon  Act  of  1968  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions. 

a.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doli.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLKs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  State  offices  involved 
in  overseas  construction  projects. 

8.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  994.  a  bill  to  improve  security 
at  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Government  lo- 
cated in  foreign  countries. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  995,  a  bill  to  assure  the  avaU- 
ability  of  funds  for  additional  con- 
struction activity  in  certain  Commu- 
nist countries. 

a.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  996,  a  bill  to  increase  penal- 
ties for  espionage,  to  enhance  seciulty 
at  U.S.  missions  abroad,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
ReidI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  clinical  trials 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  tetrahy- 
droamlnoacldlne  in  the  treatment  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

S.  1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbcht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cosix)n- 
sor  of  S.  1006,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Geo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of 
1987." 

8.  1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsonaga. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1009,  a 
bill  to  accept  the  findings  and  to  Im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
an  Internment  of  Civilians, 
a.  loao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyniban,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Cormectl- 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1020,  a  bill  to 
create  the  office  of  librarian  of  Con- 
gress Emeritus. 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1081.  a  bill  to  establish  a  co- 


ordinated National  Nutrition  Monitor- 
ing and  Related  Research  Program, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  nutritional  and  die- 
tary status  of  the  U.S.  population  and 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  UJ3. 
food  supply,  with  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  such  program 
and  plan. 

a.  108T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chare,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1097.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  parallel  Imports  under 
section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

a.  1088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Iiir.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1099,  a  blU  to  authorize  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  collect  certain  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  by  nonresident  persons  who 
solicit  such  sales. 

a.  1104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  his 
Name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1104,  a  biU  to  provide  relief  to  persons 
Injured  by  the  importation  of  articles 
into  the  United  States  at  less  than 
market  value  or  wholesale  price. 

SENATE  JOnCT  KXSOLlTnON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
14,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

SKNATE  JOINT  RKSOLnTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lbs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  28.  1987. 
as  "National  Immigrants  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  SanfordI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1987  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thdsmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Iiterz- 


ENBAUM],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Prozmire].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LautenbehgI, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaxtx],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leaht], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  16, 1987,  as  "Just  Say  No 
to  Drugs  Week." 

SENATE  CONCUHBENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  VLr.  DeCohcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senator  Concurrent  Resolution  29.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  inabil- 
ity of  American  citizens  to  maintain 
regular  contact  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

8ENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 31,  a  concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  Czechoslovak  human 
rights  orguiizatlon  Charter  77.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
establishment,  for  its  courageous  con- 
tributions to  the  achievement  of  the 
aims  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
43,  a  conciurent  resolution  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  provide 
quality  daily  physical  education  pro- 


grams for  all  children  from  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  12. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 57— EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
TOWARD  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Re8.  57 

Whereas  the  Comprehenaive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986  sets  out  United  SUtes 
policy  toward  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa: 

Whereas  the  goal  of  that  policy  is  to 
peacefully  bring  about  reforms  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  nonraclal  democracy 
in  South  Africa; 

Whereas  the  Congress  found  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  19M  that 
"international  cooperation  is  a  prerequisite 
to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy"; 

Whereas  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986  states  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  "to  seek  international 
agreements  with  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies to  bring  about  the  complete  disman- 
tling of  apartheid"; 

Whereas  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986  states  that  "Sanctions  Im- 
posed under  such  agreements  should  be 
both  direct  and  official  executive  or  legisla- 
tive tw!ts  of  government"; 

Whereas  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986,  the  Congress  expressed  its 
sense  that  the  President  "should  instruct" 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to  pro- 
pose that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  lm[>ose  measures  against  South 
Africa  "of  the  same  type  as  are  imposed  by 
this  Act"; 

Whereas  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
contravened  the  Intentions  of  the  Congress, 
as  expressed  in  the  Comprehensive  Antl- 
Ap&rtheid  Act  of  1986,  by  voting  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1987,  a  propmed  Security  Council 
Resolution  that  would  have  Imposed  selec- 
tive but  mandatory  international  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa,  similar  to 
those  Imposed  by  the  United  States  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

Whereas  that  veto  by  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  runs 
counter  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  South  Africa,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12532  of 
September  9, 1985; 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cluded in  iU  January  1987  report  that  the 
"most  effective  external  pressure"  on  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  will  come  from 
a  "concerted  International  effort"; 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  President  begin  "urgent 
consultations"  with  United  States  allies  to 
"enlist  their  support  for  a  multilateral  pro- 
gram of  sanctions"  drawn  from  those  meas- 
ures in  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  have  adopted  se- 
lected economic  sanctions  against  the  Oov- 
emment of  South  Africa  which  parallel 
some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States,  such  as  a  ban  on  new  investment  and 


on  the  importation  of  gold  oolna,  iron,  and 
steel;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Community  has 
failed  to  Join  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States  In  imposing  a  ban  on 
the  importation  of  coal  from  South  Africa: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  ftovae  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurrinffJ,  That  it  i8  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

(1)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(2)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
recommendations  of  the  Adrlaory  Cmnmlt- 
tee; 

(3)  take  active  steps  designed  to  bring 
about  concerted  multilateral  pressure  by 
Canada,  the  member  states  of  the  European 
Community,  and  other  United  States  allies 
on  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  to  dis- 
mantle its  immoral  and  Inhumane  system  of 
apartheid  through  a  process  of  negotiation 
with  legitimate  representatives  freely 
chosen  by  all  the  citizens  of  South  Africa; 

(4)  Instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations 
to  offer  a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council 
that  would  impose  selective  mandatory 
sanctions  similar  to  those  embodied  in  the 
Comprehensive  Antl-Apartheld  Act  of  1986 
against  South  Africa  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months; 

(5)  use  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  to  urge  the  European  Community 
to  adopt  an  immediate  b&n  on  the  importa- 
tion of  coal  from  South  Africa;  and 

(6)  strengthen  the  impact  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  through 
the  use  of  diplomatic  and  political  pressure 
in  private  as  well  as  public  fora. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  urging 
full  and  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  When  a  bipar- 
tisan Congress  last  year  enacted  the 
sanctions  legislation— over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto— we  forged  a  new  direction 
for  United  States  policy  in  South 
Africa.  Now  it  is  our  task  to  ensure  its 
fullest  implementation. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  that  the 
President  should: 

First,  fully  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Secretary  of  State's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  South  Africa; 

Second,  take  active  steps  with  our 
allies  to  exert  multilateral  pressure  on 
Pretoria,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
using  every  means  to  urge  the  Europe- 
an Community  to  adopt  a  ban  on  im- 
portation of  South  African  coal; 

Third,  instruct  our  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  to  offer  a  Security 
Council  resolution  for  sanctions  pat- 
terned after  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act: 
and. 

Fourth,  strengthen  the  impact  of 
the  act  through  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal pressure. 

The  administration  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  advice  of  its  own  Secretary  of 
State's  Advisory  Committee  on  South 
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Africa,  which,  among  other  reoom- 
mendatianB,  requtras  United  States  ne- 
gotiatkais  with  the  industrialised  de- 
mocracies and  South  Africa's  other 
ttadtaic  partners  to  reach  internation- 
al cooperative  arrangements  Imposing 
sanctions. 

The  teomt  United  States  veto  of  a 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  reso- 
lution tn«r*««'"g  selective  sanctions 
runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  our 
policy.  This  was  a  lost  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  serious  opposition  to 
apartheid.  One  of  the  first  areas  we 
can  address  is  to  help  revive  the  Euro- 
pean Community  [ECl  prtHTOsal. 
vetoed  by  the  West  Germans  last 
August,  to  ban  coal  imports.  According 
to  the  Economist,  two-thirds  of  all 
South  African  coal  exports  go  to  the 
EC,  valued  at  $1  billion  in  1985.  The  12 
EC  countries  also  account  for  i4>proxl- 
mately  half  of  all  foreign  investments 
in  South  Africa. 

Coal  is  a  sector  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  South  African  trade.  The 
indepoident  Johannesburg  Star  news- 
paper reported  that  South  Africa's 
coal  exports  went  up  from  2.7  million 
tons  in  1975  to  a  staggering  44.8  mil- 
lion tons  In  1985.  In  addition.  South 
Africa's  foreign  exchange  earnings 
have  multiplied  almost  100  times  over 
the  «»*"*  10-year  period  from  37.4  mil- 
lion Rand  to  more  than  3  billion  Rand. 
And  the  South  Africa  Foundation 
News  says  that  South  Africa  can  make 
"fantastic"  Rand  profits  with  its  coal 
trade,  which  accounted  for  16  percent 
of  world  sales  in  1985  only  behind  the 
United  States  at  34.8  percent  and  Aus- 
tralia at  23.9  percent 

We  have  an  opportimity  to  build  on 
the  leadership  we  have  provided  on 
United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  To  have  meaning,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  is 
vigorously  enforced.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  207— RE- 
LATING TO  A  RESOLUTION  OP 
THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  IRAN 
AND  IRAQ 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkll.  Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr.  BoscHwnz) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
an  Foreign  Relations: 

S.Rn.207 
Whereas,  the  continuation  of  the  Iran- 
Inq  war  threatens  the  security  and  stability 
of  an  states  in  the  Persian  Oulf : 

Wbeieas.  stability  In  the  Oulf  and  the 
flow  of  oO  is  critical  to  world  trade  and  the 
ectmomk  health  of  the  West; 

Whereas,  the  conflict  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  threatens  XJS.  strategic  and  political 
interests  in  the  region; 

Whereas,  the  confUct  threatens  interna- 
tional commercial  shipping  interests  and  ac- 
tivities; 

Whereas,  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  continued 
seven  years  with  more  than  1,000,000  casual- 
Ues; 


It  it  molved  by  the  SenaU  That  the 
Senate. 
(1)  Supports  an  Immediate  cease-fire:  and 
(3)  Supports  the  total,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  both  Iran  atul  Iraq  to  internation- 
ally recognised  boundaries;  and 

(3)  Endorses  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
this  conflict  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  or  other  International  orga- 
nisation or  party;  and 

(4)  Encourages  all  governments  to  refrain 
frtan  providing  military  assistance  to  either 
party  refusing  to  participate  in  negotiations 
leading  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  war. 

and 

(6)  Urges  strict  observance  of  Internation- 
al humanitarian  law  by  both  sides  and  rec- 
ommends a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
International  Committee  for  the  Red  Cross 
Special  Appeal  for  Prisoners  of  War.  and 

(6)  Recognizes  that  stability  and  security 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  will  only  be  achieved  if 
Iran  and  Iraq  are  at  peace  and  agree  not  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
through  military  action  or  the  support  of 
terrorism. 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  American  people  were  stunned 
to  learn  that  the  United  States  was 
selling  arms  to  Iran.  Setting  aside  the 
possible  motive  or  explanation  for  this 
initiative.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the 
consequences  of  this  plan  have  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  shock  of  the 
American  public. 

Since  the  November  disclosures,  a 
steady  stream  of  representatives  from 
various  Middle  Eastern  nations  has 
visited  with  me  to  express  their  doubts 
and  reservations  about  the  U.S.  goals 
and  role  In  the  region.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  enunciate  what  I  believe 
our  interests  and  objectives  in  the 
region  are.  I  shall  also  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  resolution  that  I 
will  introduce  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  this  body  regarding  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  note  that 
my  comments  and  this  resolution  are 
not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policies.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve my  views  are  consistent  with  the 
President's  stated  goals.  My  intention 
in  introducing  this  resolution  is  to  put 
the  Congress  on  the  record,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public,  what  we 
support  rather  than  what  we  oppose. 
After  several  months  of  criticism  and 
doubts,  I  think  it  is  time  we  clarify 
precisely  what  we  can  and  do  support 
in  the  region. 

I  think  there  is  absolute  agreement 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
threatens  the  security  and  stability  of 
all  states  in  the  gulf.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  Bahrain  are  particularly 
threatened  given  their  proximity  to 
the  battlefield  and  their  comparative- 
ly small  defense  forces.  Just  as  one  ex- 
ample, the  largest  of  these  three, 
Saudi  Arabia,  cannot  help  but  view 
Iran  as  a  dangerous  threat  given  the 
Ayatollah's  overwhelming  numerical 
advantage.  Iran  has  close  to  700,000 
active  duty  miUtary  troops  and  Revo- 


lutionary Guards  and  an  additional 
350,000  in  reserve.  Saudi  Arabia's  total 
military  strength  is  less  than  one-third 
of  Iran's  reserves. 

Troop  mmibers  are  statistical  repre- 
sentations of  a  threat.  What  must  also 
cause  our  friends  in  the  region  consid- 
erable concern  are  the  casualties  the 
Iranians  have  accepted  in  their  drive 
to  conquer  Iraq.  Secretary  Weinberger 
estimated  that  in  December  1086 
alone,  the  Iranians  sustained  40,000 
casualties.  Imagine  the  devastation 
such  casualties  would  have  on  the 
force  strength  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  or  Bahrain.  In  fact,  not  one 
could  sustain  these  losses. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  a  vested  interest  in  assuring 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  does  not  spread 
throiigh  the  gulf.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  our  interests,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  to  prevent  Iran  from 
gaining  another  regional  foothold  to 
be  used  as  a  base  for  Islamic  inspired 
terrorist  attacks.  We  have  already  lost 
too  many  lives  to  the  scourge  of  Islam- 
ic fundamentalist  terrorism.  Families 
all  over  the  world  have  already  suf- 
fered too  much  as  their  loved  ones 
have  been  taken  and  held  hostage. 

Terrorism  poses  a  significant  threat 
to  U.S.  citizens  and  interests.  However, 
the  expansion  of  the  war  could  have 
devastating  international  economic 
and  political  repercussions.  Today,  50 
percent  of  the  world's  proven  crude  oil 
reserves  are  located  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  Iran  were  to  dominate  the  oil 
producing  states  of  the  Mid-East, 
world  oil  prices  and  market  access 
would  change  decisively— and  most 
certainly  not  to  our  advantage. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  the 
future  security  of  nations  with  valua- 
ble oil  reserves,  I  am  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  the  war  is 
having  on  the  safety  of  commercial 
shipping  through  the  gulf.  According 
to  a  New  York  Times  story,  since 
1984- 

When  attacks  on  ships  began  In  earnest, 
more  than  200  vessels  have  been  hit  and 
either  sunk  or  damaged.  Last  year,  there 
was  a  dramatic  increase:  Iranian  attacks 
more  than  tripled  to  41  from  13  and  Iraqi 
attacks  rose  to  6S  from  40. 

Over  the  past  2  weelEs  there  have 
been  a  number  of  indications  in  the 
news  that  the  U.S.  Navy  may  begin  to 
escort  Kuwaiti-bound  ships  traversing 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  The  situation  is 
clearly  becoming  more  dangeroiis.  but 
I  think  our  President  is  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  adequate 
protection  of  commerical  shipping  in 
the  gulf.  This  administration  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  leaders  in  the  gulf 
to  assure  our  respective  and  collective 
economic  and  commerical  Interests  are 
secure. 

While  I  have  focused  my  comments 
on  the  dangers  of  Iran  gaining  politi- 
cal and  military  ground  in  the  war,  I 
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am  also  concerned  by  the  prospect  of  a 
weakened  Iran  whose  infirmity  affords 
the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  gain  re- 
gional access  or  influence.  The  United 
States  continues  to  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  preventing  a  Soviet  foothold 
in  Iran  that  would  lead  to  Soviet  con- 
trol of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  Histori- 
cally, Iran  has  served  as  a  vital  buffer 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  gulf.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  role  preserved. 

I  have  expr^sed  my  concerns  about 
the  seciulty  of  oiu-  friends  in  the  gulf, 
our  continued  access  to  oil  and  the 
preservation  of  our  strategic  interests 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  At  this  point,  my 
colleagues  might  wonder  what  I  have 
to  suggest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  good  of  every  nation  in  the 
region  and  every  nation  dependent  on 
the  Middle  East's  natural  resources.  Is 
linked  to  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

The  resolution  that  I  have  intro- 
duced spells  out  congressional  support 
for  several  results.  The  resolution 
first,  supports  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
second,  urges  the  total  vmconditional 
withdrawal  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq  to 
internationally  recognized  boundaries; 
third,  endorses  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  war  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Islamic  Confer- 
ence or  any  other  international  orga- 
nization or  part;  fourth,  encourages  all 
governments  not  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  either  party  refusing  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  to  the  conflict; 
fifth,  supports  the  International  Red 
Cross  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war;  and,  finally,  sixth,  recog- 
nizes that  stability  and  security  in  the 
Gulf  will  only  be  achieved  if  Iran  and 
Iraq  are  at  peace  and  agree  not  to 
Interfere  through  military  or  terrorist 
actions  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  when  I 
began  to  speak,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  explicitly 
define  its'  policy  for  the  gulf.  I  believe 
that  President  Reagan  supports  each 
and  every  one  of  the  points  that  I 
have  just  enunciated.  Nonetheless, 
after  months  of  strident  domestic  ar- 
gimient  that  has  only  raised  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  friends  in 
the  region,  I  wanted  to  lay  those  con- 
cerns to  rest,  by  reiterating  the  posi- 
tive. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  support  my  resolu- 
tion, as  have  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senators  Lugar  and  Bosch- 
wiTz.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has 
many  years  of  experience  and  wisdom 
regarding  the  Middle  East,  so  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  they  are  original  co- 
sponsors. 

For  a  variety  of  unfortunate  reasons, 
it  is  common  criticism  that  the  United 
States  is  an  unreliable  friend  and  a 
questionable  enemy.  It  is  at  least,  in 
part,  to  lay  this  criticism  to  rest  that  I 
launch  this  appeal,  on  this  topic,  in 
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this  house,  today.  If  you  will  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  we  can 
once  agadn  demonstrate  the  i>ositive 
resolve  of  our  country  when  confront- 
ed by  events  around  the  world  that  are 
opposed  to  our  interests,  the  interests 
of  the  participants,  and  the  interests 
of  humankind.* 
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account  the  special  needs  of  rural  hospitals 
which  are  not  currently  taken  into  account 
under  the  Medicare  Hospital  Prospective 
Payment  System. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  180 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btrd, 
Kir.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Quatle,  Mr. 
Kastkn,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Bond), 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  174,  as  amended,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chiles  to  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byhd  to 
recommit,  with  instructions  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  INCOME  TAX  RATES. 

(a)  Pmnmos.— The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  was  en- 
acted only  after  nearly  two  years  of  Con- 
gressional study  and  deliberation, 

(2)  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  tax 
reform  has  been  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  special  tax  benefits  In  order  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers,  and 

(3)  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  Con- 
gress to  hold  to  its  promise  to  reduce  tax 
rates  in  return  for  elimination  of  special  tax 
benefits,  rather  than  to  use  tax  reform  as  a 
disguised  effort  to  raise  taxes. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.- It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  revenue  levels  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  achieved  by  either  raising  or 
delaying  the  individual  or  corporate  income 
tax  rates  provided  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  181 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCaik,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Exor,  Mr. 
CoNHAD,  Mr.  Hkihz,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 
Baucus)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  174,  as  amended,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chiles  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Btrd  to  recommit,  with  instructions, 
the  conciUTent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  enacting  any  legislation  that 
amends  the  Medicare  Program  to  reconcile 
its  expenditures  with  those  required  under  a 
congressional  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  sub- 
sequent years,  there  should  be  taken  into 


SYMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  182 

Mi.  SYMMS  (for  himself  Mr.  Hbcht, 
and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  C^hiles  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Btro  to  recommit,  with 
instructions,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $483,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  43 
by  $450,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $503,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  5 
by  $902,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $604,000,000. 

Ovi  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $888,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $631,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $898,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $138,000,000. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $438,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $128,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $413,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $147,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $414,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  46 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $11,000,000. 

•  •  •  amount  on  line  6  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

28  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $11,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line  I 
by  $201,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $201,000,000. 

On  page  16.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $204,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 
16  by  $204,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
27  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

29  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
40  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
42  by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  22.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $247,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $241,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $250,000,000. 
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On  PMC  ^.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  ta4».000.000. 

On  PMC  23.  Increue  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  1359,000.000. 

On  page  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
U  by  t2S8.000.000. 

On  PMB  23.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $207,000,000. 

On  pace  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $387,000,000. 

CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  him  to  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  motion  of 
&Ir.  Byrd  to  recommit,  with  instruc- 
tions the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  words  "the  Congress" 
on  line  1  of  page  1  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

hereby  determines  and  declares  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  is  established  and  the  ap- 
propriate budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1989. 1990.  and  1991  are  set  forth. 
MAxnrDif  DsnciT  amouiits 

Sbc  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purpoaes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  whether  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amotmt  for  a  fiscal  year  has 
been  exceeded:  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  economic  and  technical  assumptions 
upon  which  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursuant  to 
section  1105  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  based;  and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent 
resolution,  as  reported,  shall  be  considered 
to  be  mathematically  consistent  with  the 
other  amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $916,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $976,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,048,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $2,123,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,024,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,069,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,107,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,144,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $92,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $59,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $21,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  sets  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  lH  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as 
reported,  shall  be  considered  to  be  mathe- 
matically consistent  with  the  other  amounts 
and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $905,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $969,100,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,058,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,146,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,039,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,086,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,137,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,183,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  amoimts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $134,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $117,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $78,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $36,200,000,000. 
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Sk.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
imder  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(i)  or  31 
(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based  upon  the 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  report- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1,  1988,  October  1. 
1989.  and  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $664,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $707,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $771,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $835,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $7,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $7,300,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $912,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $963,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,007,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,053,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $835,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $871,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $909,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $941,700,000,000. 
(4)  The   amounts   of  the   deficits   in   the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $170,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $164,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $138,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $106,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,590,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,827,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,037,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,218,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1988:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $210,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $181,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1987,  October  1, 1988,  October 
1,  1989,  and  October  1,  1990,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmente.  $100,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$27,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $112,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$25,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $117,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $123,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$311,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $298,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$332,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $312,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$353,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $331,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$374,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $349,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlons. 
$7,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commi- 
tements.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $1,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$17,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $7,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $66,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $60,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $62,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $65,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUwis. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (4S0): 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
maits.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMO: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $28,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gniarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  19SS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $42,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $44,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $47,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $46,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $78,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$103,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $86,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$114,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $94,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$124,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $103,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$162,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $127,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$170,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $133,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$176,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $146,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1M9: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $28,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $9,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Cxovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. ' 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)   General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  Net  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  New  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $145,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$151,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $151,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$157,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $157,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$160,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $160,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$38,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$38,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$41,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$45,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$45,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RECONCILXATIOII 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  14.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  biU 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SEIf  ATE  COKMrlTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $0 
in  contributions.  $6,375,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,298,000,000  in  outUys  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  contributions. 
$4,869,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,867,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  contributions.  $6,150,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,149,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  contributions, 
$7,364,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,365,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
Uie  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
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provide  ^urorttng  authority  other  than  as 
denned  in  lectlon  MKcMaxC)  of  the  Act. 
■ufflctent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlaya.  or  (S)  any  combination  thereof,  aa 
foilowc  $3413.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  13413.000.000  in  outlays  In  flacal  year 
19M.  $733,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$733,000,000  In  outlaya  in  fiacal  year  1989. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in 
flxal  year  IMO.  and  Vt  In  budget  authority 
and  $0  In  outlays  In  flacal  year  IMl. 

(d)  The  Oenatf  Committee  on  Banking. 
Houatnc.  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  lavs  srithin  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spwMiIng  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1074.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (3)  clianges  In  laws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $32,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $183,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  $40,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $40,000,000  in  outlays 
In  flacal  year  1980.  $49,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $49,000,000  In  ouUays  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  $55,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $55,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1901. 

(e>  The  Senate  Ccxnmittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (3)  dianges  in  laws  witliin  its 
Jurisdiction  wliich  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
oombtnati(m  thereof.  as  follows: 
$982,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$982,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1088. 
$518,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$518,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$547,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$547,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$553,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$553,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  stiall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $337,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $303,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $1,918,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,078,000,000  in  outlays  in 
flacal  year  1989,  $2,858,000,000  in  budget  au- 
tbortty  and  $2,815,000,000  in  outUys  in 
fiacal  year  1990,  and  $5,487,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,848,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  ctianges  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity   other    tlian    as    defined    in    section 


401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $51,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $51,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $83,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $63,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  $88,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $88,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(hXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $7,198,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $9,676,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$14,419,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$19,080,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $5,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
$7,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$7,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
$8,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,631,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,003,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $7,386,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,362,0<X),000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $115,0(H),000  in  budget 
authority  and  $108,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $139,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $137,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $176,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $171,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $221,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $213,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $38,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $449,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $92,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $403,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1989,  $169,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

HOUSK  COianTTKES 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $0  in  contributions, 
$5,480,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,486,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  contributions,  $3,881,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $3,800,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  In  contributions, 
$5,075,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,084,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $6,216,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $6,224,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $2,213,000,0(X)  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $738,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $738,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $32,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $182,000,000  in  out- 
lays. In  fiscal  year  1988,  $40,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $40,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  $49,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $49,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $55,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $55,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing    authority     as     defined     in     section 


401(cK2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,010,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $1,433,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  $1,127,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,687,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  $1,251,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,761,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $1,369,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,892,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $667,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,075,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  $87,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $9,073,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  $118,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $14,101,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $125,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $18,980,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion wlUch  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cM2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $176,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$180,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $183,000,000  In 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $185,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $117,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $83,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  $134,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $292,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1989.  $134,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $293,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $135,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $294,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1991- 
(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 

laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 

spending   authority   as  defined   in  section 

401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional   Budget 


and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,348,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,680,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $7,041,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $10,008,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  In  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  wWch  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $38,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$449,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988, 
$92,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$403,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$169,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $243,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(uKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  rei?ort  (A)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $5,571,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,411,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $9,874,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $13,107,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  Increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $5,000,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1988,  $7,100,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989, 
$7,700,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$8,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1991. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  184 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  malting 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  foUows: 

On  page  55,  line  14,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  55,  line  15,  Insert  after  "schools," 
the  following:  "and  any  regulations  (and 
any  amendments  to,  or  revisions  of,  regula- 
tions) relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs' Higher  Education  Grant  Program  that 
were  not  In  effect  on  March  1, 1984,". 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mt.  President, 
when  the  supplemental  appropriations 
biU  for  1987  is  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  consideration  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  delay  the  final 
Implementation  of  some  regulations 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  proposed  for  its  Higher  Education 
Grant  Program.  I  believe  Congress 
must  evaluate  the  effects  of  these  par- 
ticular regulations  before  they  are  im- 
plemented. 

Federal  law  and  policy  have  clearly 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  people 
for  education.  Education  is  critical  to 
the  future  of  Indian  people.  Indian 
leaders  consistently  cite  education  as 
the  No.  1  tribal  priority.  The  Montana 
Indian  Education  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, proclaims  that  "education  is 
the  key  to  the  future  of  Indian 
people."  It  follows  that  Indian  people 
are  very  concerned,  as  all  of  us  should 
be  concerned,  about  BIA  actions  which 
would,  in  any  way,  limit  or  threaten 
educational  opportunity. 

The  BIA  Higher  Education  Grant 
Program  is  the  major  source  of  sup- 
port for  Indian  college  students.  This 
program  is  similar  to  other  Federal 
student  grant  programs— such  as  the 
PeU  grants,  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants,  or  veteran's  assist- 
ance grants— in  that  grants  are  provid- 
ed to  eligible  Indian  tribal  members 
enrolled  full  time  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege program.  The  BIA  grant  is  the 
core  of  the  financial  aid  package 
which  is  supplemented  by  Pell  grants, 
work-study,  loans  or  tribal  scholar- 
ships. 

Under  the  Indian  Self  Determina- 
tion Act,  a  large  number  of  Indian 
tribes  contract  with  the  BIA  to  deUver 
the  program.  Since  the  early  1970's.  in 
response  to  tribal  and  Federal  policies 
of  encouraging  Indians  to  attend  and 
complete  college,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indian  college  students,  but  BIA  ap- 
propriations have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  need.  In  order  to  allocate  these  in- 
adequate funds  fairly,  most  tribes 
have  developed  stringent  standards 
and  set  priorities  for  the  award  of  BIA 
higher  education  grants.  Students  are 
required  to  maintain  acceptable  grades 
in  line  with  the  academic  require- 
ments of  their  Institution;  they  must 
complete  degree  programs  In  a  certain 
time  peri<Dd;  and  generally,  the  more 
academically  promising  students  are 
funded  first.  The  program  has  been 
very  successful  and  has  enabled  him- 
dreds  of  American  Indians  to  obtain 
college  degrees  and  pursue  professions 
in  education,  social  work,  health,  law. 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  This  is  Just  a 
beginning  and  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

This  spring  the  BIA  proposed  some 
new  regtilations  for  the  program. 
These    proposed    regulations    would 
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make   questionable   departures   from 
eTiatIng  practice. 

ICy  primary  concern  Is  with  the  pro- 
poaed  "repayment  provision."  Under 
this  proposal  Indian  students  receiving 
grants  from  the  BIA  would  be  treated 
differently  than  students  who  get  Pell 
or  veteran's  grants.  The  BIA  has  pro- 
posed that  If  any  student  falls  or  with- 
draws from  a  term  of  school,  the  stu- 
dent would:  First,  be  Ineligible  for 
future  assistance:  second,  be  required 
to  repay  the  amount  of  the  grant  be- 
cause it  would  be  converted  to  a  loan; 
and  third,  the  tribal  education  depart- 
ments would  act  as  collection  agencies 
for  these  grants  which  would  become 
loans. 

Needless  to  say,  these  proposals 
would  establish  stringent  and  unrea- 
sonable penalties  for  Indian  students- 
penalties  which  are  not  assessed  on 
any  other  students  who  receive  Feder- 
al grants.  I  think  this  is  outrageous 
and  a  very  bad  precedent.  Further, 
these  proposals  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  American  Indian  student  popula- 
tion is  the  most  underprlvfleged  and 
needy  group  in  this  country,  and  that 
Indians  may  need  extra  help  in  over- 
coming baniers  to  success.  We  certain- 
ly do  not  need  to  erect  additional  bar- 
riers or  to  make  it  harder  for  Indian 
students  to  get  a  coUege  degree. 

In  April  of  this  year,  all  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
wrote  to  the  BIA  to  express  strong 
concern  about  the  negative  effects  of 
the  amoadments.  While  the  BIA  has 
not  responded,  I  understand  that  the 
agency  plans  to  promulgate  final  regu- 
lations In  late  summer.  My  amend- 
ment will  delay  the  promulgation  of 
these  regulations  untU  Congress  can 
review  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
changes  and  make  certain  that  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunity  for 
Indians  is  not  crippled  by  regulation.  I 
believe  that  if  the  proposed  regula- 
tions were  promulgated  as  they  now 
stand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  clarify 
the  underlying  statute  on  which  the 
regulations  are  based. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  join  In  sup- 
porting this  amendment.* 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


DOBOanCI  AMENDMENT  No.  185 

Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Btbs  to  recommit,  with 
instructions,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike  all 
throuch  the  end  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  following  levels  and 
amounts  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining, in  accordance  with  section  301(i)  of 
the   Congressional   Budget   and   Impound- 


ment Control  Act  of  1974,  amended  by  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  198S,  whether  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded: are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  upon 
which  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1988  pursuant  to  section 
1105  of  Utle  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
based;  and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent 
resolution,  as  reported,  shall  be  considered 
to  be  mathematically  consistent  with  the 
other  amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $921,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,058,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,135,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $1,029,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,093,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,113,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $34,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $22,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
this  sutMection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended;  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  economic  assumptions  reported 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  and  as  set  forth  in  this  con- 
current resolution,  as  reported,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  mathematically  consistent 
with  the  other  amounts  and  level  set  forth 
in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $910,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $985,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,069,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,159,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,162,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,223,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,267,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,332,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,043,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,092,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,126,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,158,600,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $106,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $57,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  -$900,000,000. 

RXCOiniENDED  LEVELS  AMD  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  set  forth  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended;  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(i)  of  such 
Act  with  respect  to  whether  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded); and  are  based  upon  the  economic 


and  technical  assumptions  reported  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $106,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $57,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $900,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1,  1988.  October  1. 
1989.  and  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $669,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $723,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $782,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $848,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $9,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $18,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $20,600,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $921,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $961,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $979,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,021,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $839,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $876,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $897,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $915,900,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $152,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $115,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $67,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,805,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,985,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,119,100,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $232,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $219,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $180,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $132,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
Credit  acitivity  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988. 
and  October  1. 1989.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $157,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $151,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$28,800,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $159,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gxiarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,600,000,00. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$27,900,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $165,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$304,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $291,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$308,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $296,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$308,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $298,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$308,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $  •  •  '. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$8,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$1,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$1,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$1,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,500,000,000. 


(B)  OuUaya,  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,00.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30.00.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      oWgaUons. 
$S,MO.0M.00O. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $M.900.000.000. 

(K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $9T.fl00,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budset  authority.  $14,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  MJOO.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $98,700,000,000. 

(K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,900,000,000. 
Flseal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

<C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$8^400.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $108,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Tranqxirtation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 
!B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$400,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmaits.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education.   Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. (0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $34,200,000,000. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $46,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $50,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $49,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $53,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $87,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuu«ntee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $109,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$167,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $129,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $136,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $141,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$214,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $150,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $33,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  (General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $145,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$151,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $151,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$155,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ocmimlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$37,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-836.500.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays,  -$36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E)  New  Mcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$37,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmoits.  $0. 

SBCOHCILIATIOII 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  July  15.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (s)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SKHATE  COUCnTEBS 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cKaxC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401<cK2><C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$2,871,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,179,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $3,055,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,313,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,680,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $738,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $738,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1,037,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,216,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $568,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$564,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 


(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
increase  contributions  and  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$1,848,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,848,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $1,849,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,849,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlu  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $193,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$193,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(gXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2MC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,241,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $6,310,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $8,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$20,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $3,259,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $358,000,000  in  budget 
authority   and  $358,000,000   in   outlays   in 


fiscal  year  1988.  and  $264,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $364,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  siifficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  $32,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

HOUSE  COMMITTKES 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$2,871,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,179,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $3,055,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,313,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XO  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,680,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $738,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$738,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $100,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,011,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $900,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
increase  contributions  and  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$3,331,000,000    in    budget    authority    and 
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$6,710,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  (2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  BintZAi;  or  labok  statistics 

and  $2,871,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  por  the  development  of  daU  for.  and  the 

$8,167,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  iU  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve-  publication  of.  an  index  of  consiuner  prices 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Government  nues  as  follows:  $8,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  jjy  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  accurately 

Operations  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  1988.  and  $20,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  reflects  the  distribution  of  expenditures  on 

within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend-  goods  and  services,  and  the  inflation  rate 

ing     authority     as     defined     in     section  -arvrm  AiurcntmiurBntrr  xrn    iim  within  the  goods  and  services,  which  are 

401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  tiKJia.  AMXMUtiuiini.  «u.  loo  purchased  by  older  Americans,  and  the  fur- 

and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf-  jyij-,  ROTH  proposed  an  amendment  nlshing  to  the  Congress  of  the  data  and 

ficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out-  ^  amendment  No    174    as  amended  index  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 

lays,  (2)  change  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic-  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  'to  the  Instruc-  "ent  °^  this  Act.  $1,500,000. 

tL°Jl*«''H.?j;?Z^^tn'^^n  VoiSxo  oJ  tions  Contained  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  •  Mr.   MELCHER.    Mr.    President.   I 

tSrAct  slJSntlo'^u"  bii'S^Lr'  Byrb  to  recommit,  with  instructions,  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 

ity  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  supplemental    appropriations    bill    to 

thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority  Res.  49)  supra:  as  follows:  provide  $1.5  million  for  the  Depart- 

and  $501,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  ^t  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol-  ment  of  Labor  to  develop  data  and 

1988,  and    $0    in    budget    authority    and  lowing:  publish  an  index  of  consumer  prices 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  -„«-,.,  -mvrr  ™ont«s  which  accurately  reflects  the  distribu- 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  !^TL^  ^T^^.  tv,.f  th.  "on  of  expenditures  on  goods  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Sbc.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  ^  ^  ^-^  chanees  of  these 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  present  annual  budget  process-  !!!Z1c^;h  «™?n«r  thot  orr™,«.i,«^ 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section  (1)  fosters  uncertainty  in  financial  mar-  goods  and  services,  that  are  purchased 
401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional  Budget  kets  and  creates  budgetary  uncertainty  for  by  older  Americans.  This  Uidex  womd 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf-  recipiente  of  Federal  funds,  thereby  inhibit-  aid  Congress  in  being  fair  for  Social 
ficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out-  ing  the  efficient  operation  of  those  pro-  Security  and  other  retirement  pro- 
lays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic-  grams:  grams.  This  index  would  include,  but 
tion  which  provide  spending  authority  other  (2)  results  in  redundant  congressional  not  be  limited  to,  the  costs  of  health 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  action  on  spending  measures  and  budget  ^^^  prescription  drugs,  basic  residen- 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author-  issues;  ^,  ,  t/»i«»nhonp  RPrvirfts  ntiblic  tr&ns- 
ity  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  (3)  encourages  the  use  of  budgetary  glm-  "~,J^*fP^°"^„,^^^^;  ^"f,"^  Y^ 
thereof,  as  follows:  $48,000,000  in  budget  au-  micks.  such  as  moving  spending  from  one  portation.  supplemental  health  insur- 
thority  and  $48,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  fiscal  year  to  another  in  order  to  achieve  ance  premiums,  and  funerals, 
year  1988,  and  $49,000,000  in  budget  author-  the  appearance  of  deficit  reduction:  Last  January,  the  cost-of-living 
ity  and  $49,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  (4)  focuses  attention  on  detailed  annual  [COLA]  adjustment  for  Social  Securi- 

1989.  funding  levels  and  congressional  mlcroman-  ty^    Supplemental    Security    Income, 
(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  agement  and  away  from  developing  long-  gocial  Security  disability,  and  Veter- 

and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  term  national  prionties;  and  an's  pension  recipients  amounted  to 

Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  (5)  allows  insufficient  time  for  Congress  to  nprr^nt    A<!  a  riMtiilt    T  rprpivpd— as 

spending   authority  as  defined   in  section  consider  national  needs  as  a  basis  for  sound  }:!,  Pf^^J-^,  ^J^^J-'   oug^!^  ^ 

401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  efficient  policy  approaches,  thereby  fos-  I  m  sure   most   of   my   colleagues   re- 

and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf-  tering  piecemeal  solutions  that  contribute  ceived— numerous  complaints  from  re- 

ficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out-  to    unrestrained    growth    of    the    Federal  tirees  who  told  me  that  the  increase 

lays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic-  budget.  didn't  come  close  to  covering  the  in- 

tion  which  provide  spending  authority  other  (b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that—  creases  in  costs  that  they  are  experi- 

than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  (1)  a  biennial  budget  and  appropriation  encing. 

the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author-  process  would-  r^^^  Social  Security  COLA  is  tied  to 

ity   and  outlays,   or   (3)  any   combination  (A)  provide  greater  sUbillty  and  certatoty  Ponsiimer  Price  Index  fCPIl   The 

thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  for  financial  markets  government  agencies,  ^j    ?["^"  H^-     Howevw^ 

and  $2,758,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  and  other  recipients  of  Federal  funds;  *-ri,    is   an    average,    nowever,    wnca 

1988     and    $0    in    budget    authority    and  (B)  focus  congressional  attention  on  na-  computing  this  average  rate  of  inlla- 

$2,410,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  tional  fiscal  policy  and  the  development  of  tion,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  make 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af-  national  policy  priorities;  certain  that  the  categories  of  different 

fairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  (O  create  an  orderly,  predictable  process  goods     and      services      are      properly 

its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au-  for  consideration  of  spending  decisions  re-  weighted  and  also  reflect  the  differ- 

thority  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  sponsive  to  policy  priorities  and  improve  ^^^  ^j^j^j.  Americans  have  to  make  in 

the   Congressional   Budget   and   Impound-  congr«isional    control    over    the    Federal  purchases  that  are  essential  for  them, 

ment   Control    Act   of    1974,   sufficient   to  budget,                                                  ,  ..   ^     .  Thpr*.  arp  hundreds  of  comnonents 

reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  (D)  streamline  the  congressional  budget  There  are  """^^s.  «/ .^™P°^ 

changes  in  laws  within  ite  Jurisdiction  which  process  and  therefore  promote  better  ac-  which  are  mcludedLn  the  development 

provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  countability  to  the  public:  and  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  All  of 

defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  (E)  improve  the  operations  and  effective-  these  components  are  given  different 

sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  ness  of  the  Congress  by  providing  additional  weightings  according  to  usage,  costs, 

outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  time  for  congressional  oversight,  program  adjusted    inflation    rates,    and    other 

follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  evaluation,  and  consideration  of  authorizing  y^riables  The  CPI  is  the  index  that  is 

$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  legislation;  and  .  ^     formulate  the  Social  Security 

and   $32,000,000   in   budget  authority   and  (2)  the  Congress  should  enact  this  year  a  "^Jto  |J»7f"jfJf ^^f^^^'^^^^ 

$32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  biennial  budget  and  appropriation  process.  ^"^-    ,^"^    seven    major    caiegonra 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  _^,^_  and  their  associated  current  weight- 
Means  shall   report  (A)  changes  In  laws  ings  on  the  CPI  s  100  pomt  scale  are: 

within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend-  SUPPLEMENTAL                        Housing 40.492 

ing     authority     as     defined     in     section  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1987           Food  and  beverages 19.733 

401(CX2XC)   of   the   Congr^ioMl   Budget  Transportation 19.094 

and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf-  Ar,r,o™i  onH  nnkoon                                 6  362 

ficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out-  ,  _rr  om^TD   a  n-rxn^ir^vrTPurT- *ir»    iii7       «            ,          ^  ,ll7Z"VrCZ!" r?«« 

lays,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic-  MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  187       Personal  care,  education,  tobacco 5.7M 

tion  which  provide  spending  authority  other  (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.)                   Medical  care 4.469 

than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  ^jj.       MELCHER      submitted      an    Entertainment 4.082 

the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author-  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  Obviously     older     Americans     face 

In-il!?  «  fnnnw,°'a<5^n  S?,L^'!!uthori°tv  by  him  to  the  biU  (H.R.  1827)  supra;  as  more   costs   in   medical   care.   Those 

SdT3-24T({S^SS^'in*"oiCsTfS^Te^  foUows:  costs  rose  ^ramati^y  last  ye„.  How^ 

1988.    and    $0    in    budget    authority    and  On  page  62,  after  line  26,  insert  the  fol-  ever,  financmg  a  new  cax  or  new  home 

$6,410,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  lowinr-  ^  not  common  with  them  and  those 
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costs  went  down  with  lower  Interest 
rates  last  year. 

But  all  in  all  older  Americans  got 
the  short  end  of  the  stl^  last  year. 
The  CPI  is  not  geared  to  their  needs. 
The  result  was  the  unrealistic  figure 
of  1.3  percent  COLA 

en  weightlnss  were  recently  re- 
vised, as  they  are  done  every  10  years, 
to  make  adjustments  for  high  infla- 
tion and  reduced  consumption.  The 
idea  is  that  as  prices  Increase,  con- 
sumption decreases.  As  a  result  of  the 
medical  inflation  rate  and  a  number  of 
other  factors,  the  weight  of  the  medi- 
cal eomixuient  of  the  index  was  re- 
duced from  6.129  to  its  current  4.469. 

While  the  tendency  to  reduce  con- 
siunption  as  costs  go  up  applies  to 
most  goods  and  services,  the  elderly 
cannot  ignore  needed  medical  care  Just 
because  inflation  has  increased  costs. 
Moreover.  11  percent  of  the  elderly 's 
expenses— not  even  close  to  the  CPI's 
4.469— go  to  medical  care.  Prescription 
drugs  alone  rose  9  percent  from  1985 
to  1986.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  these  figures  should  be 
better  reflected  in  a  CPI  for  older 
Americans. 

In  my  mind,  and  those  of  many  older 
Americans,  the  CPI  does  not  adequate- 
ly reflect  the  inflation  rate  in  medical 
and  other  certain  key  services  which 
are  essential  to  the  elderly.  To  address 
this  situation,  the  amendment  directs 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop 
an  inflation  index  for  older  Americans 
to  accurately  reflect  the  inflation  they 
face  for  those  goods  and  services  that 
they  spend  their  fixed  incomes  on. 
This  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
review  a  separate  older  Americans' 
CPI. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
Department  would  furnish  its  findings 
to  the  Congress  within  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  supplemental  a^- 
propriations  legislation.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  important  because  it 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  have  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  true 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  lives  of 
older  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment* 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  188 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WnsoN.  Mr.  Grasslet,  and  Mr.  Mira- 
BOWSKi)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  174.  as  amended,  pro- 
posed by  Bfr.  Chiles  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Btbo  to  recommit,  with  instructions, 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $38,000,000. 


On  page  S.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $90,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $63,000,000. 

On  page  13.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
50  by  $03,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
53  by  $5^000,000. 

CHAFEE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDl^ENT  NO.  189 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DuBBraxROSR,  and  Mr.  Hxniz)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  174,  as  amended,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chilbs  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Btro  to  recom- 
mit, with  Instructions,  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra: 
as  follows: 

the  amount  on  line  34 

the  amount  on  line  35 

the  amoimt  on  line  36 

the  amount  on  line  37 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  34 

the  amount  on  line  1 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  34 

the  amount  on  line  35 

the  amount  on  line  36 

the  amount  on  line  31 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  34 

the  amount  on  line  11 

the  amount  on  line  13 

the  amount  on  line  13 

the  amount  on  line  14 

the  amount  on  line  19 

the  amount  on  line  30 

the  amount  on  line  31 

the  amount  on  line  33 

the  amount  on  line  36 

the  amount  on  line  37 

the  amount  on  line  38 

the  amount  on  line  39 

the  amount  on  line  44 

the  amount  on  line  45 

the  amount  on  line  46 


On  page  1.  increase 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  1.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

Oin  page  2,  Increase 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

O^  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $955,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,010,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,105,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  47 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

14  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
37  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
29  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
40  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
43  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $45,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $90,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
37  by  $95,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
39  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  43  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  28,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  51  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  28.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  51  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  28.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
52  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  29,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  40  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  32.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
48  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  piige  32,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  49  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  49  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
50  by  $1,300,000,000. 
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MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  190 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Do- 
HXNici,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Quatle.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Nickles. 
and  Mr.  McConnell)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Btro  to  recommit,  with 
instruction,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
51  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
51  by  $100,000,000. 


EVANS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  191 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  McC^itre. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment 


UMI 


to  amendment  No.  174,  as  amended, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Btbd  to  recommit,  with  Instructions. 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  1,  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $400,000,000. 

oil  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

oil  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  40 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  37 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  45 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  46 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  47 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  17 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  43 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000. 


On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $100,000,000. 

C3n  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  46 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

38  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
49  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $100,000,000. 
On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
45  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
47  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $100,000,000. 
On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

39  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  6  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Ihie  16  by  $270,000,000. 


On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $369,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $369,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  firat  amount  on 
line  15  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  IS  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  18  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $103,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
48  by  $132,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  49  by  $122,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  49  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 
50  by  $271,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  51  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  51  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
53  by  $369,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $269,000,000. 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  192 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Btro  to  recommit,  with 
instructions,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  1.  increase  the  amount  on  line  84 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  40 
by  $120,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  $130,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $82,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  37 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  39 
by  $137,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  45 
by  $55,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  46 
by  $130,000,000. 
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On  pace  3,  Increue  the  amount  on  line  47 
by  tlSO.000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  t55.000.000. 

On  page  4.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  »1M.000.000. 

On  page  4.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  tl30.000.000. 

Oa  page  4.  increaae  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  tS5.000.000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
bgr  tl75.000.000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  t30S.000.000. 

On  page  4,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  t55.000.000. 

On  page  4.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  tl30.000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  tl30.000.000. 

On  page  S.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  t219.000.000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  tl  12.000.000. 

On  page  6.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  44 
by  t78.000.000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  tl4.000.000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  t5.000.000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  t219.000.000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  27 
by  tll2.000.000. 

On  page  8.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  29 
by  t78.000.000. 

On  [lage  6.  decrease  the  second  amount  on 
line  30  by  tl4.000.000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  32 
by  tS.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  41 
by  tl37,000.000. 

On  page  8.  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  43 
by  tll2.000.000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  tl37,000.000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  tl33.000.000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  tl37.000.000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  tl34.000.000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  tl37.000.000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  tl35.000.000. 


On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  t3.000.000.000. 


GRA8SLET  AMENDMENT  NO.  193 

Mr.  ORASSLET  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Byro  to  recommit,  with 
instructions,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  t8.000.000.000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  27 
by  82,000.000.000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  29 
by  82,000.000.000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  second  amoimt  on 
line  30  by  82.000.000.000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  6  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  7  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $2,000,000,000. 


DOItlENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  194 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  174,  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiubs  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Btrd  to  recommit,  with 
instructions,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tions (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

ALLOCATIONS  UNDKH  SECTION  303:  POINT  OF 
OROKR 

Sic.  .  (a)  Allocations  bt  Budget  Com- 
mrnEKS.— In  addition  to  the  allocations  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  the  Joint  explanato- 
ry statement  accompanying  a  conference 
report  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  such  statement  shall  also  include  an 
estimated  allocation  for  such  fiscal  year, 
based  upon  such  concurrent  resolution  as 
recommended  in  such  conference  repwrt,  of 
the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  divided  between  major  func- 
tional category  050  (National  Defense)  and 
all  other  nondefense  discretionary  spending, 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  bills  and  resolutions  provid- 
ing such  budget  authority. 

(b)  Section  302(b)  Allocations  bt  Other 
Committees.— Each  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  which 
an  allocation  is  made  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  Its  allocation  was  made,  fur- 
ther subdivide  its  allocation  among  its  sul>- 
committees. 

(c)  Point  or  Order.— 

(1)  At  any  time  after  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  for  a  fiscal  year,  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
(including  a  conference  report  thereon),  or 
any  amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  that 
provides  for  budget  outlays  or  new  budget 
authority  for  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  in  excess  of  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tions of  outlays  or  authority  for  such  spend- 
ing reported  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  in  connection  wth  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  or  siis- 
pended  in  a  House  of  the  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Meml>ers  of  that 
House,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(3)  If  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
a  House  of  the  Congress  sustains  a  ix>int  of 
order  raised  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  a 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  that 
House,  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  an  appeal  of  such  ruling. 
Debate  on  any  such  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  Iietween, 
and  controlled  by,  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty Leaders  of  the  House  involved,  or  their 
designees.  An  appeal  of  any  such  point  of 
order  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 


BZTRANEOirS  PROVISIONB  IN  RECONCILIATION 
BILLS  AND  RESOLtrnONB 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Point  op  Order  Made  Perma- 
nent.—Notwithstanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate,  the 
provisions  of  section  20001  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1985,  as  amended  by  section  7006  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
(as  such  provisions  relate  to  the  Senate), 
shall  remain  effective  on  and  after  January 
2,  1988. 

(b)  Extraneous  Defined.— A  provision  of 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 
considered  to  be  extraneous  if  it  produces 
increases  in  outlays  or  decreases  in  revenues 
during  a  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  years 
covered  by  the  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  as  well  as  if  it  is  a  provi- 
sion described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C), 
or  (D)  of  section  20001  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 
(as  so  amended). 

(c)  Application  op  S.  Res.  286.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate,  the 
provisions  of  S.  Res.  286  (99th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  509  (99th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.),  shall  remain  effective  on 
and  after  January  2, 1988. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  S.  Res.  286  (as  so 
amended)  shall  apply  to  a  provision  that  is 
considered  to  l>e  extraneous  imder  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  those  provisions 
apply  to  material  that  Is  considered  to  Xx 
extraneous  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)(1)(A)  or  (dKl)(D)  of  section  20001  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

(d)  Exercise  op  Rulemaking  Powers.— 
The  provisions  of  this  section  are  enacted 
by  the  Senate— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  supersede  other  rules  of  the 
Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

expedited  rescissions 
Sec.  .  (a)  In  General.— If  the  President, 
within  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sun- 
days) of  the  time  the  President  approves 
any  appropriation  bill,  transmits  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  one  or  more  special 
messages  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
proposing  to  rescind  all  or  part  of  any  Items 
of  appropriation  provided  in  the  appropria- 
tion bUl,  such  special  messages  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section, 
(b)  Special  Messages.— 

(1)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify,  with  re- 
spect to  each  item  of  appropriation  (or  part 
thereof)  proposed  by  the  message  to  be  re- 
scinded, the  matters  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  1012(a)  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  683(a)). 

(2)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  draft  bill  or  joint  resolution  that 
would,  if  enacted,  only  rescind  each  item  of 
appropriation  (or  part  thereof)  proposed  by 
the  message  to  be  rescinded. 


(3KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  President  may  transmit  one  special 
message  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  each  agency  for  which  an  appropriation 
bill  appropriates  or  otherwise  makes  funds 
available.  A  special  message  may  propose  to 
rescind  one  or  more  items  of  appropriation 
with  respect  to  the  agency  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

(BKl)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  the  term 
"agency"  means — 

(I)  any  Executive  department  (as  defined 
in  secUon  101  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code), 
and 

(II)  any  independent  establishment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  104  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code), 

of  the  United  States  Government. 

(ii)  The  President  shall  incorporate  in  a 
single  special  message  all  rescissions  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  any  independent  es- 
tablishment— 

(I)  for  which  an  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priates or  otherwise  maites  funds  available, 
and 

(II)  for  which  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  special  message  Is  trans- 
mitted was  less  than  $100,000,000. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (II)  of  this 
clause,  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
an  Independent  establishment  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  l>e  determined  without  regard  to 
any  rescission  or  deferral  under  this  section 
or  under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  and  without  regard  to  any  reduction 
or  sequestration  under  section  252  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

(c)  Procedures  in  Senate  and  House  op 
Representatives.— 

(1)(A)  On  the  day  on  which  a  special  mes- 
sage proposing  to  rescind  an  item  of  appro- 
priation Is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  draft  bill  or  joint  resolution  ac- 
companying such  special  message  shall  be 
introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  for  himself 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  designated  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  and  shall  be  introduced  (by 
request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  If  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
on  the  day  on  which  a  special  message  is 
transmitted,  the  draft  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  Introduced  in  that  House,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  on  the 
first  day  thereafter  on  which  such  House  is 
in  session. 

(B)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  re- 
ferred on  the  date  of  introduction  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  such 
House.  The  committee  shall  report  the  bill 
or  joint  resolution  without  substantive  revi- 
sion (and  with  or  without  recommendation) 
not  later  than  5  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  is  intro- 
duced. A  committee  failing  to  report  a  blU 
or  joint  resolution  within  the  5-day  period 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  automatically  discharged  from  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  and  the 


bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  calendar. 

(C)  A  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  bUl  or 
Joint  resolution  introduced  in  a  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  taken  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
10th  calendar  day  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in  such 
House.  If  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  (in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives) or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in 
the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate)  shall  cause  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  to  be  engrossed,  certified,  and 
transmitted  to  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  calendar  day  on  which 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  Is  agreed  to  by 
such  House. 

(2)  If  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  Introduced  In  that 
House  under  this  section,  that  House  re- 
ceives a  bill  or  joint  resolution  containing 
the  same  provisions  from  the  other  House 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  the  House  receiving 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
that  House  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  had  not  been  received  from 
the  other  House;  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  the  other 
House. 

OKA)  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  under  this  section 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debaUble. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  nor  shall  It  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  on  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  4 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opiMsing 
the  bUl  or  Joint  resolution.  A  motion  to 
postpone,  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  under  this  section, 
and  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business,  shall  not  be  in 
order.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall 
not  be  debatable.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  table  or  to  recommit  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  under  this  section  or  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Cniair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution under  this  section  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(D)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  consideration  of  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  under  this  section  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives applicable  to  other  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  in  similar  circumstances. 

(4)(A)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  privileged 
and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  under  this  section,  and  all  debat- 


able motions  and  appeals  In  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
4  hours.  The  time  shall  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  In  connection  with  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  Ijetween.  and  controlled  by. 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. Such  leader,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  time  imder  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
under  this  section  is  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  table  or  to  recommit  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  imder  this  section  Is  not  In 
order. 

(d)  Prohibition  op  Amendments.- No 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  con- 
sidered under  this  section  shall  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  or 
the  Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  sul>sectlon  shall  be  in  order  in 
either  House,  nor  shall  It  be  in  order  in 
either  House  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  en- 
tertain a  request  to  suspend  the  application 
of  this  suljsection  by  unanimous  consent. 

(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  "item  of  appropriation"  means  any  nu- 
merically expressed  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority set  forth  in  an  appropriate  bill; 

(2)  "appropriation  bill"  means  any  general 
or  special  appropriation  bill,  and  any  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  making  supplemental,  defi- 
ciency, or  continuing  appropriations; 

(3)  "appropriation  Act"  means  any  appro- 
priation bill  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  become  law; 

(4)  "budget  authority"  had  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  622(2));  and 

(5)  continuity  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and  the 
days  on  when  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  5-day  and  10-day  pe- 
riods referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  special  message  is  transmitted 
under  this  section  during  any  Congress  and 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  before  the  expiration  of  10  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  (or  a  special  mes- 
sage is  transmitted  after  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die),  the  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  retrans- 
mitted on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
Congress  and  the  5-day  and  10-day  periods 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  commence  on  the  day  after  such  day. 

(f)  Exercise  op  Rulemaking  Powers.— 
The  provisions  of  this  section  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which   they   specifically   apply,   and   such 
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rules  ituJl  lupenede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  thAt  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(])  with  full  recocnitioD  of  the  consUtu- 
tlonal  light  of  either  House  to  chance  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relatinc  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  tite  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  ease  of  any  other  rule 
of  sucfa  House. 

nuppucAUUTT  OP  KxcDTioic  TO  ncnoR 
SI  I  ponrr  op  oaoxa. 

8k.  .  The  exception  set  forth  In  subaec- 
tioo  (b)  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of 
19T4  shall  not  ai>ply  to  bills,  resolutions,  and 
amendments  considered  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tkm. 

■xnnuiBfXMT  OP  saQumaATioii 
mcBAinsM 

8k.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
leglalatlcm  should  be  enacted  to  reinstate  an 
aitfimit^**  sequestration  mechanism  In  the 
Balaaeed  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  In 
order  to  assure  fiscal  restraint  and  deficit 
reduction,  and  to  improve  the  processes  by 
which  Ccmgreas  establishes  the  appropriate 
levels  of  Fednal  budget  authority,  outlays, 
revenues,  and  deficits. 

BIXinnAI.  APPaOPUATIORS 

8k.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
two-year  appropriations  should  be  enacted 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that,  on 
a  trial  basis,  two-year  appropriations  should 
be  utiUKd  for  all  other  government  activi- 
ties funded  through  the  appropriations 
process,  in  order  to  better  control  Federal 
spending  and  to  Improve  Congressional 
budgeting  procedures. 

BUDGBTAaT  TKKATlCKirT  OP  PKDKBAL  CBKDIT 
PROCKAMS 

8k.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that- 

(1)  the  Committee  on  the  Biidget  and  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmoital  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Uie  House  of  Represenattves  shall  report 
legislation  to  reform  the  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  Federal  credit  programs,  and 

(2)  such  legislation  should  be  enacted  in 
time  for  such  reforms  to  be  reflected  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1105  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1989. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
suBcoioamB  on  watks  and  powkr 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  2  days  of  public 
oversight  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Senate  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  June 
5  and  18.  1987.  each  day  beginning  at 
9:30  ajn.  in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the 
current  water-related  programs  of  the 
UJS.  Geological  Survey  with  emphasis 
on  those  programs  relating  to  quantifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  our  Nation's 
ground-water  resoiuxres.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  the  subcommittee  will  take 
testimony    from    administration    wit- 


nesses on  June  5  and  public  witnesses 
on  June  18. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Russell  R.  Brown,  senior  professional 
staff  for  the  subcommittee  at  224- 
2366.  Those  who  wish  to  testify  or 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power, 
room  SD-364.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC  20510  or 
call  the  subcommittee  directly  at  (202) 
224-2366. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'l'l'EES 
TO  MEET 

suacoiaaTrB  on  porkiom  commixck  and 

TOUKISM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub<»m- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  6. 1987,  at  2  pjn. 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  UJS.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  (USTTAL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comirrTKi  on  trx  Jxn>iciART 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  6.  1987  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  competitiveness  and  anti- 
trust issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoiaciTm  on  the  ovxrsigbt  op 

GOVERNHENT  HANAGOfKHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management.  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence  Sub- 
committee. Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
May  6,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  need  for  and  operation  of  a 
strategic  defense  initiative  institute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEX  OH  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation.  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authoilzed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  6.  be- 
ginning at  1  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  au- 
thorization issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HONORING  THE  WEST  FLORIDA 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION'S 60TH  YEAR  OF 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  (WHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  West 
Florida  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

It  was  50  years  ago  this  month  when 
a  group  of  712  rural  citizens  organized 
in  west  Florida  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
viding electric  service  for  their  rei^on. 
The  group  borrowed  $194,000  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
[REA]  to  construct  the  lines  and 
within  2  years  was  providing  services 
to  its  member-<x>nsumers.  From  its 
modest  beginning,  the  rural  utility  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  now  serves 
over  14.000  residents  in  the  niral  sec- 
tions of  Calhoun.  Holmes.  Jackson, 
and  Washington  Counties. 

The  REA  and  the  cooperatives 
which  it  supports  have  improved  the 
quality  of  life  for  rural  citizens  across 
the  country.  In  Florida  alone,  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  State's  land 
mass  is  served  by  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, reaching  more  than  436,000 
consumers.  The  Florida  experience 
demonstrates  the  value  of  the  REA 
and  the  members  of  the  West  Florida 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  are 
key  players  in  its  success.  They  have 
brought  progress,  growth  and  opportu- 
nity to  the  four  counties  which  they 
span. 

I  salute  the  West  Florida  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  for  50  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  State  of 
Florida.* 


SALVA-nON  ARMY 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
extend  my  wannest  congratulations  to 
the  Salvation  Army  of  Allegheny 
County,  which  is  celebrating  100  years 
of  service  on  May  11, 1987. 

For  a  century,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  furthered  the  tradition  of  its 
founder,  William  Booth,  in  caring  for 
Allegheny  County's  sick  and  down- 
trodden, young  and  old.  The  Salvation 
Army  buys  new  winter  clothing  for 
poor  children  and  the  elderly,  provides 
food  and  shelter  for  victims  of  natural 
disaster,  cares  for  the  bedridden,  pro- 
vides treatment  for  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  and  distributes  Christ- 
mas toys  to  underprivileged  children. 

I  offer  my  special  congratulations  to 
Mr.  William  F.  Gilfillan,  Jr.,  Mr.  C. 
Fred  Fetterolf,  and  lUn.  Henry  (Elsie) 
Hillman  who  are  being  recognized  this 
year  in  Allegheny  County  for  out- 
standing service  to  their  conununity 
through  the  Salvation  Army.  Their 


lives  exemplify  the  Salvation  Army's 
motto:  "Heart  to  God;  Hand  to  man." 
As  a  native  of  Allegheny  County.  I 
know  of  the  vital  work  being  done  by 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  vrtll  continue  to  serve  our 
community  for  centuries  to  come.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ROGER  WELLS 
•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senate  today  to  recognize  a  man 
who  exemplifies  the  very  best  in  the 
ideals  and  spirit  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  Nation. 

Throughout  a  career  that  spans  the 
20th  century.  Dr.  Roger  Hewes  Wells 
has  established  himself  as  an  insight- 
ful observer  of  U.S.  foreign  and  domes- 
tic  Dollcy. 

Dr.  Weils  was  bom  June  1,  1894,  In 
Quincy,  IL.  The  son  of  a  well-known 
physician,  the  yoimg  Roger  Wells 
quickly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  scholar  and  graduated  summa 
cum  laude  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  from  Northwestern  University. 
After  1  year  teaching  in  a  Quincy 
High  School,  Roger  Wells  enlisted  in 
the  Army  to  help  our  Nation  fight  in 
World  War  I.  His  contributions  as  a 
member  of  the  machinegim  company 
of  the  5th  Illinois  Infantry  earned  him 
the  rank  of  2d  lieutenant. 

Four  years  after  his  honorable  dis- 
charge. Wells  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
government  from  Harvard  University. 

With  that  backgroimd.  Dr.  Wells 
began  his  illustrious  career  as  a  distin- 
guished scholar  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  He  went  on  to  provide 
insights  on  government  to  his  Bryn 
Mawr  College  students  for  the  next  40 
years. 

Students  still  rely  on  and  benefit 
from  Dr.  Wells'  contributions  to  politi- 
cal science  literature.  You  might  find 
his  works  on  reading  lists  in  either  a 
government,  political  science,  or 
modem  Germany  class. 

As  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  1927  and  1928,  Dr. 
Wells  carefully  studied  the  govem- 
ment  systems  of  CJerman  cities.  His 
studies  led  him  to  author  the  first  of 
many  Ijooks— "German  Cities:  A  Study 
of  Contemporary  Municipal  Politics 
and  Administration."  Because  of  this 
study  he  was  selected  and  served  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Civil  Adminis- 
tration Division  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Government  in  Germany  from  1954  to 
1957. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Dr. 
Wells  again  answered  his  country's 
call  when  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
Region  III. 

He  also  was  chief  of  the  historical  di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  High  Cormnission. 
Dr.  Wells  represented  our  Nation  at 
the  1947  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  Moscow. 


For  all  of  his  distinguished  service. 
Dr.  Wells  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay. 

Other  notable  works  among  his  nu- 
merous publications  include  "Ameri- 
can Ixxral  Government,"  published  in 
1939,  and  "The  States  in  West 
German  Federalism:  A  Study  in  Feder- 
al-State Relations,"  published  in  1961. 

After  he  retired  from  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Dr.  Wells  and  his  vsrlfe,  the 
former  Stella  Florence  Dueringer,  re- 
tiuned  to  Illinois,  where  he  taught  at 
MacMurray  College  in  Jacksonville 
untU  1968. 

Until  Mrs.  Wells'  death  in  1984,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wells  were  active  members 
and  leaders  in  their  community  Meth- 
odist church. 

Today  outstanding  students  at  Mac- 
Murray  College  are  endowed  with  the 
Dr.  Roger  Hewes  Wells  scholarship  for 
studies  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  his  family, 
friends,  and  all  Illlnoisans  in  honoring 
this  great  man  on  the  occasion  of  his 
93d  birthday.* 


SENATOR  QUAYLE'S  OP-ED 
*  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator 
QuAYLE,  has  written  a  most  illuminat- 
ing commentary  on  the  Soviet  view  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  that  appeared  this 
week  in  Defense  News.  The  basic  point 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  long  re- 
garded the  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  legitimate,  and  only 
recently,  after  the  United  States 
began  re-examining  the  treaty  negoti- 
ating record,  began  calling  for  a 
narrow  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  Senator 
QuAYLE  quotes  at  length  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Ambassador  Henry 
CooiTer.  the  current  Deputy  Negotia- 
tor for  the  Defense  and  Space  Talks  in 
Geneva.  Ambassador  Cooper's  letter 
made  the  following  three  points,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
op-ed: 

One,  the  Soviets  were  so  convinced  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  limit  the  research, 
development  and  testing  of  futuristic,  space- 
based  defensive  systems  that  in  March  1985 
they  sought  a  separate  accord  to  ban  such 
activities. 

Two.  when  the  Soviets  approached  us  2 
years  ago  with  this  proposal  for  a  separate 
ban  on  space-based  ABM  systems,  our  nego- 
tiators In  Geneva  were  genuinely  perplexed 
because  they  assumed  that  such  systems  al- 
ready were  covered  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

And  three,  it  was  this  Soviet  proposal— 
and  our  own  confusion  about  it— that 
sparked  an  intensive  Internal  review  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues look  closely  at  the  well-rea- 
soned piece  written  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  to  ponder  carefully 
its  concluding  question:  (and  I  quote) 
"If  the  Soviets  are  aggressively  devel- 
oping ABM  systems  as  a  result  of  their 
own  broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 


Treaty,  how  can  it  be  In  our  own  best 
interests  to  continue  to  interpret  that 
same  treaty  narrowljr?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Quatle's  op-ed  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Put  the  Spotuort  on  the  Sovms 
(By  Dan  Quayle) 
There  seems  to  be  something  missing  in 
the  national  debate  about  the  1972  AnUbal- 
listic  MtssUe  (ABM)  Treaty  and  whether  a 
broad  interpretation  of  ttiat  treaty  would 
allow  us  to  test  exotic,  space-based  defensive 
systems  more  realistically. 

That  missing  ingredient  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  InterpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  already 
have  built  up  their  own  strategic  defenses 
based  on  that  interpretation. 

While  we  are  considering  limits  we  Ijelieve 
the  treaty  imposes  on  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  systems,  we  must 
also  look  very  carefully  at  the  treaty  con- 
straints the  Soviets  have  acted  under. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  our  partner  in 
this  nuclear  deterrence  pact,  their  actions  in 
the  nuclear  arena  have  a  profound  effect  on 
our  national  security  efforts. 

To  consider  limiting  our  own  strategic  de- 
fenses under  the  ABM  Treaty  without  con- 
sidering how  the  Soviets  have  Interpreted 
that  very  same  treaty  is  not  only  foolish,  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the  ABM 
and  SALT  I  treaties  in  1972.  we  did  so  with 
the  luiderstanding  and  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  would  adhere  to  the  concept  of 
Mutual  Assured  i:>estruction  (MAD). 

Well,  even  a  brief  review  of  history  shows 
that  not  only  have  the  Soviets  rejected 
MAD.  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  they 
used  both  treaties  to  accelerate  their  strate- 
gic defense  technologies  and  to  overtake  our 
first-strike  strategic  offensive  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  liberally  Interpreted  the 
ABM  Treaty  for  years  because,  as  even  their 
public  sUtemente  indicate,  they  place  a 
high  premium  on  strategic  defenses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  and  deployed  extensive  strategic 
air  defenses,  two  generations  of  ABM  sys- 
tems around  Moscow  and  antitactical  mis- 
sile systems,  even  as  we  were  abandoning 
our  own  strategic  defense  efforts. 

Now,  15  years  later,  the  Soviets  liave  de- 
cided that  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  fact,  places 
very  strict  limits  on  certain  types  of  strate- 
gic defenses.  Why? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  I  believe  contains  evi- 
dence demonstrating  Just  how  blind  our  cur- 
rent debate  is  about  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Last  August.  I  met  with  our  deputy  de- 
fense and  space  group  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cooper,  to  talk  about  the  Soviets' 
posture  on  the  president's  Strategic  Defense 
InltUtive  (SDI). 

What  Cooper  had  to  say  about  the 
Geneva  taUcs  and  the  Soviets'  Interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  astounding,  so  I 
asked  him  to  put  his  observation  in  writing. 
Three  of  the  most  significant  points  he 
made  during  our  discussion  were: 

One.  the  Soviets  were  so  convinced  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  limit  the  research, 
development  and  testing  of  futuristic,  space- 
based  defensive  systems  that  in  March  1985 
they  sought  a  separate  accord  to  ban  su^ 
activities. 

Two,  when  the  Soviets  approached  us  two 
years  ago  with  this  proposal  for  a  separate 
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teo  on  a(Moe-b«aed  ABM  ayatems,  our  nego- 
tlaton  in  Oenevm  were  genuinely  perplexed 
became  they  avumed  that  luch  lystems  al- 
rndy  were  covered  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

And  three.  It  wai  thla  Soviet  propoaal— 
and  our  own  confusion  about  it— that 
marked  an  intensive  internal  review  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  nefoUating  record  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

As  Cooper  noted  in  his  Aug.  36.  1986. 
letter  to  me.  "Their  proposed  ban  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  .  .  .  pualed  us  because 
It  seemed  redundant  with  existing  UJ3.- 
Soviet  obligations  under  ArUcle  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

As  a  result,  our  Internal  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record  was  not.  Cooper  noted,  "un- 
dertaken out  of  the  blue  to  'torpedo  the 
treaty.'  as  some  have  suggested." 

It  was  only  after  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  classified  negotiating  record  that 
some  light  was  shed  on  the  pusle. 

"That  review  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Soviets  never  agreed  to  include  ABM 
■y^ems  based  cua  'other  physical  principles' 
in  the  Article  V  prohibition."  Cooper  wrote 
tome. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  apparently  agreed  in 
1972  to  only  one  limit  on  such  futuristic 
ABM  systems:  that  neither  side  would 
deploy  such  a  system  without  first  negotiat- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  treaty. 

When  the  United  States  suggested  in  late 
19tt  that  perhaps  we  would  interpret  the 
treaty  broadly,  the  Soviets  did  an  about-face 
and  demanded  a  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  Soviet  move  was  understandable. 
Cooper  pointed  out.  because  "our  decision 
to  constrain  the  SDI  program  to  be  consist- 
oit  with  our  previously  held  view  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  puts  them  in  the  best  of 
all  worlds. 

"The  n.8.  has  legitimized  the  'broader  in- 
terpretation' for  them  .  .  .  while  continuing 
the  narrow  restraints  on  activities  under  the 
SDI  program."  according  to  Cooper. 

Finally.  Cooper  made  one  other  point  that 
his  private  conversations  with  Soviet  nego- 
tiators have  confirmed  his  belief  that  the 
Soviets  have  broadly  interpreted  the  ABM 
Treaty  for  years. 

In  fact.  \3S.  arms  control  adviser  Paul 
mtae  said  recently  that  the  Soviets  are 
planning  an  experiment  in  which  they 
intend  to  use  exotic  beam  devices  to  luiock 
pieces  off  the  surface  of  one  of  Mars' 
moons. 

While  it  is  unclear  whether  such  a  space- 
based  test  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty 
outright,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  violate 
our  own  narrow  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Soviet  plans  for  such  a  test  demonstrate 
what  we  need  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  as  we 
continue  our  debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  limits  it  places  on  our  SDI  pro- 
gram—namely, how  the  Soviet  Union  is 
acting  under  its  own  interpretation  of  the 
treaty. 

For  if  the  Soviets  are  aggressively  develop- 
ing ABM  systems  as  a  result  of  their  own 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
how  can  it  lie  in  our  own  best  Interests  to 
continue  to  interpret  that  same  treaty  nar- 
rowly?* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  FIGHTS  FOR 
FOW/MIA  RECOGNITION 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26,  introduced  by  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature,  seeking  re- 


lease of  any  American  servicemen  still 
being  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  return  of  the  remains  of  any 
Americans  who  may  have  died  there 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  elected  officials  we  have  responsi- 
bilities, both  professional  and  moral, 
to  resolve  this  issue  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  and  bring  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen  home.  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued commitment  to  this  purpose, 
and  I  applaud  the  South  Dakota  State 
Legislature  for  their  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature's 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  be  printed 
in  the  RaooBD. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Sehatk  CoHcxnuiKifT  RcsoLunoii  36 

A  concurrent  resolution,  seeldng  the  im- 
mediate release  of  any  Americans  who  may 
still  be  held  captive  in  Indochina  and  the 
return  of  the  remains  of  any  Americans  who 
may  have  died  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Whereas,  there  are  currently  over  two 
thousand  four  hundred  Americans  stUl  miss- 
ing or  otherwise  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china and  the  families  of  those  United 
States  servicemen  and  civilians  missing  in 
Indochina  still  suffer  untold  grief  and  un- 
certainty due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  ac- 
counting; and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  Americans  missing  or  otherwise  un- 
accounted for  in  Indochina  as  a  matter  of 
highest  national  priority,  has  raised  intelli- 
gence priorities,  has  initiated  high  level  dia- 
logue with  the  governments  of  the  Lao  Peo- 
ple's E>emocratic  Republic  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  has  stated  that  de- 
cisive action  would  be  taken  to  return  any 
American  proven  to  be  in  captivity:  and 

Whereas,  the  governments  of  the  Social- 
ists Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  have  agreed  to 
continue  and  accelerate  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  government,  including 
further  joint  excavations  to  be  conducted  in 
the  near  f  utiue.  and  Vietnam  has  pledged  to 
work  with  the  United  Staf«s  to  resolve  the 
issue  within  two  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
support  the  United  States  government 
policy  that  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
can  only  be  achieved  through  govemment- 
to-govemment  cooperation:  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  maintained  an  enduring  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  Americans  listed  as  missing 
or  otherwise  unaccountlng  for  in  Indochina: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Legislature  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein,  that  any  Americans  who 
may  stUl  be  held  captive  in  Indochina  be  re- 
leased immediately  and  further,  that  any  re- 
mains of  Americans  who  may  have  died  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  War  be 
returned  to  this  coimtry.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 


308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  CONGRKSS, 
COKGRKSSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICX, 

Washington,  DC,  May  4, 1987. 
Hon.  liAVtrroN  Chiles. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmait  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  ciurent  through  May  1,  1987.  The 
report  is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  reijort  Incorporates  the  CBO  economic 
and  technical  estimating  assumptions  issued 
on  January  2, 1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Oramuch. 

Acting  Director. 
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Cintnt 
lewl> 


Budget 


(S.Con.lles. 
120) 


Cunent  level 
'    «) 


Budiet  authority _ _ _.  l,On.J  1,093.4  -3  9 

Oolliys „ 1,0013  995.0  13.3 

Revnaes 8J3.9  «52.4  -115 

Mt  subject  to  imit „...  W53.9  •2J22.S  -68.9 

Direct  tom  obiptloiB 42.5  34.6  1.0 

Guirinleed  loao  conmitments 140.5  100.8  39.8 

'  The  current  level  rqiresents  ttie  estimated  rewnue  and  direct  S|mdn( 
effects  (budget  aullnnty  and  outlays)  of  all  legislalion  Itut  Congress  has 
enacted  m  this  or  previous  sessions  or  sent  to  the  President  for  his  aamml. 
In  additm.  estimates  are  included  of  ttie  direct  spending  effects  tor  al 
entittement  or  other  prgpams  itquiriiig  annual  anxopriations  under  ointnt  law 
even  though  ttie  appnpriatioRS  have  not  been  made  The  current  level  ol  dM 
subject  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  U.S  Treasury  information  on  puMc  deM 
transactions 

>  The  current  statutory  debt  hmit  is  t2.300  biion  (l>uUic  Uw  99-509). 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987.  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR  CBO  WEEKLY 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT,  U.S.  SENATE,  lOOTH  CONGRESS. 
1ST  SESSION,  AS  OF  MAY  1,1987 

[In  minians  of  datars] 


Budget 
wttenty 

Outbys 

Revenues 

1.  Enacted  in  previous  sessions: 

833,855 

Pennanent       aopniiriaboas 

and  trust  funds 

Other  apprtprulions 

Offsetting  leceipls 

720.451 

542.890 

-185.071 

638.771 

554.239 

-185,071 

Total  enacltd  in  previous 
sessions _.. 

1.078.269 

1.007,938 

833.855 
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authority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


II.  Enacted  this  session: 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1987 
(Public  \M  10O-4) 

Emergency  Supitanental  t« 
the  Homeless  (Public  Ijw 
100-6) 

Surface  Iranspertilion  and 
Relocation  kX  (Public 
Ijw  100-17) 

TedMOl  ConctiOM  to 
FERS  Act  (Pubic  Lw 
10(>-20) 


-4 


10,466 


Total  enacted  ttus  session... 

III.  Continuing  resolution  authority: 

IV.  Coafaitnce  agraemants  ratified 
by  bodi  Houses: 

V.  Entilfenienl  authority  and  other 
mandatory  items  requiring  fur- 
tier  appopriatioo  action: 

Sjyaal  mia 

IMenns  compensation 

Readjustment  benefits 

Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  altovrances 

Mvances  to  the  unemphiy- 
meni  trust  funds ' 

Payments  to  holth  can 
trust  funds' 

Family  social  services 

Hedol  fadWits  guarantee 
and  ban  fund 

Payment  to  civil  service  r^ 
brement  and  dsabiity 
fund- 

Coast  Guard  retired  pay 

Cmhao  agency  pay  raises 

Replenislunent  oi  dsaslir 
reliel  funds' 


10.456 


-843 


6 

173 

9 


(3) 

(224) 
110 


33 

(3). 
(224) 


tlons;  she  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  the  recipient  of  a  number 
of  public  service  awards  and  honorary 
degrees. 

Such  a  summary  hardly  does  Justice 
to  Ms.  Norwood's  distinguished  career. 
Nor  does  it  accurately  reflect  her  long 
and  devoted  public  service  and  the  su- 
perior leadership  she  has  brought  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  Federal  statistical 
infrastructure,  compiling,  for  example, 
employment,  imemployment,  wage, 
productivity,  and  price  data.  Accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  timely  Informa- 
tion in  these  areas  is  essential  to  re- 
sponsible decisionmaking  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  presup- 
poses the  highest  professional  stand- 
ards of  competence  and  integrity.  As 
BLS  Commissioner  and  throughout 
her  career  at  the  BLS,  Ms.  Norwood 
has  unfailingly  adhered  to  Just  such 
standards,  and  her  pending  reappoint- 
ment as  Commissioner  is  therefore,  a 
most  welcome  development.* 


(33) 

3 

358 

57 


(33) 

3 

373 


Total  entitlemenls .. 


754 


467 


Total  current  level  as  ol 

May  1.  1987 1.089,479       1.008.321 

1987  budget  resolution   (Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120) 1,093,350         995,000 


833,857 
852.400 


Amount  remamng: 
Over  budget  resob- 

bon 

Under  budget  itso- 


13.321 


3,871 


18,543 


<  Interfund  transacbons  do  not  add  to  budget  totals. 
>  Included  at  request  of  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Note— Nunbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.* 


RENOMINATION  OF 
COMMISSIONER  NORWOOD 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  applaud  the  nomination  of 
Janet  L.  Norwood  to  a  third  full  term 
as  the  Nation's  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Before  her  nomination  to  a 
first  term  in  1979,  Ms.  Norwood  served 
as  Deputy  Commissioner  from  Octo- 
ber 1973  to  April  1978  and  as  Acting 
Commissioner  from  April  1978,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Commissioner  Julius 
Shiskin,  to  May  1979.  Ms.  Norwood 
was  first  nominated  to  a  4-year  term  in 
1979,  and  to  a  second  term  in  1983. 
Currently  completing  her  second  term 
as  Commissioner,  Ms.  Norwood  has 
been  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  em- 
ployee for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 

A  graduate  of  Douglass  College  of 
Rutgers  University  who  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Tufts  University,  Commis- 
sioner Norwood  has  been  national  vice 
president  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  and  has  been  active  in 
other    major    professional    organiza- 


SURVEY  BY  CHICAGO  COUNCIL 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Chicago 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations  has  pub- 

50 lished  its  most  recent  survey  of  citizen 

opinions  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is 
called  "American  Public  Opinion  and 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  1987,"  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  each  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
imiMrtant  reading. 

The  survey  is  based  on  results  con- 
ducted in  October  and  November  1986 
by  the  Gallup  organization  for  the 
council.  The  survey  includes  changes 
of  opinion  registered  after  the  Iran 
arms-for-hostages  scandal  broke, 
through  additional  polling  in  January 
1987. 

Americans  now  believe  that  we  have 
a  favorable  military  balance  with  the 
UJS.S.R.  Not  surprisingly,  this  feeling 
of  security  has  diminished  the  public's 
support  for  some  defense  spending. 
Arms  control  is  thought  to  be  even 
more  important  than  before,  and 
there  is  more  support  for  dfetente  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Support  for  a  militarily  aggressive 
foreign  policy  is  Just  not  there;  75  per- 
cent of  the  public  gives  the  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  Nicaragua  either 
a  fair  or  poor  grade.  If  Nicaragua  in- 
vaded Honduras  to  destroy  Contra 
bases.  71  percent  would  oppose  using 
American  troops  to  assist  Honduras. 
Fully  80  percent  of  the  people  believe 
our  military  aid  to  Central  America 
will  lead  to  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  that  troubled  region.  More  broadly, 
55  percent  believe  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  done  either  a  fair  or  poor 
Job  in  human  rights. 

It's  a  shame  that  this  report  did  not 
come  out  sooner  in  regard  to  the  Iran 
crisis.  Khomeini's  Iran  had  the  lowest 


f avorability  rating  of  any  coimtry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Soviet  Union.  Syria, 
Nicaragua.  Nigeria,  and  South  Africa. 
The  drop  in  support  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's terrorism  policy  between  No- 
vember 1986  and  January  1987.  then, 
should  not  be  surprising:  the  "excel- 
lent/good" rating  went  from  44  per- 
cent to  28  percent,  and  support  for 
President  Reagan's  overall  foreign 
policy  went  from  52  percent  to  30  per- 
cent. The  countries  Americans  liked 
best  were  Canada,  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Mexico  in  that 
order. 

On  arms  control  the  results  may  be 
startling  to  some  people.  I  knew  the 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  idea,  so  ar- 
dently and  eloquently  advanced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Kenhedy,  was  popular.  I  didn't  realize 
Just  how  popular  it  truly  is.  If  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  agree  to  it  right 
now.  73  percent  of  the  public  would 
support  an  immediate  freeze;  71  per- 
cent feel  that  the  goal  of  worldwide 
arms  control  is  very  important. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviets  have 
a  direct  impact  on  arms  control.  I  have 
long  believed  that  progress  on  arms 
control  is  intimately  linked  to  improv- 
ing the  United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship. Public  sentiment  In  the  area  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  gives 
me  hope  that  a  better  relationship  will 
eventually  lead  to  getting  good  arms 
control  accords;  82  percent  favor  con- 
cluding a  variety  of  arms  agreements 
with  the  U.SJS.R.;  78  percent  favor  re- 
suming cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes; 57  percent  say  Increase  or 
expand  grain  sales. 

On  South  Africa  28  percent  said  we 
should  impose  limited  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  a  further  29  percent  said  we 
should  ban  all  trade  with  and  invest- 
ment in  that  country.  That  amounts 
to  57  percent  of  the  public  voicing  dis- 
sent with  apartheid. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  pointing  out 
the  public's  top  foreign  policy  goals. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  is  protecting  the 
jobs  of  American  workers.  Tied  for 
second  place  is  securing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  and  worldwide  arms 
control.  Third  is  combatting  world 
hunger,  fourth  is  reducing  our  trade 
deficit,  and  fifth  is  combatting  com- 
munism. This  list  cannot  be  exhaus- 
tive, but  it  does  show  us  how  impor- 
tant the  whole  subject  of  economic  se- 
curity and  arms  control  Is  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  com- 
mend the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  report  to  my  colleagues. 
Characteristically,  the  council  has 
done  us  all  a  worthy  service.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 
•  Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
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patkm  of  Afghan toUn  entered  its 
ei^th  year.  The  hmrlble  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
TMk  Porce  <m  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RnoRO  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  fitnn  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dbab  Snu  We  are  writing  to  express  our 
ofrinlons  on  the  Afghanistan  situation.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  strong  enough  words  that 
are  sUIl  printable.  Appalled,  shocked  and 
disgusted  come  to  mind. 

As  children,  we  were  taught  that  Adolf 
Hitler  died  In  his  bunker  along  with  his 
dream.  The  world  pledged  "never  again". 

The  Reader's  Digest  stated  that  35  per- 
cent of  the  Afghanistan  population  has 
either  been  killed  or  fled  in  terror.  How 
high  does  that  number  have  to  go  before 
something  is  done? 

We  agree  that  war  is  an  ugly  business  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Especially  a  war  with 
Russia.  But.  haven't  we  reached  the  "all 
costs"  point?  I'm  sure  the  people  being  per- 
secuted would  agree. 

This  world  belongs  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  Russia  is  trying  to  wipe  Afghanistan 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  will  succeed 
too.  unless  we  do  something.  The  rest  of  the 
free  world  always  waits  to  see  what  we  will 
do.  We  truly  believe  their  fate  lies  in  our 
hands.  How  can  we  close  our  eyes?  How  can 
any  American  sleep  at  night  until  this  hide- 
ous action  has  been  stopped?  We  are  turn- 
ing to  you  for  help  and  guidance.  What  else 
can  we,  the  public,  do? 

On  behalf  of  the  Afghanistan  people,  we 
thank  you  for  listening.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  you  heard. 
Sincerely, 

Di  Arma  ICabsala, 
CHHiTm  Tatior, 

Bethany,  Oklahoma. 

Dbak  Sxratok  Hpmfhmy:  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  horrors  going  on  in  Af- 
ghanistan. I  would  support  more  military 
aid  to  these  stricken  people,  and  other  such 
aid  Including  food  and  medicine.  I  luiow  our 
nation  has  plenty  of  problems  of  our  own, 
but  we  cannot  stand  by  and  let  our  fellow 
men  In  Afghanistan  suffer  as  they  do  now. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Perkins, 
Moore,  Oklahoma. 


SOVIET  "GLASNOST"  POLICY 
CHALLENGED 

•  ISi.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  numerous  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Secretary  Gorbachev  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  state  that  these 
changes  are  part  of  a  new  Soviet 
policy— "glasnost."  Emigration  levels 
have  been  higher  in  the  past  few 
months  than  in  recent  years.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  political  prisoners 
have  been  released.  Although  I  recog- 
nize that  there  have  been  some  im- 
provements, much  greater  steps  are 
necessary  before  Western  societies  will 
be  convinced  that  a  true  transition  is 
taking  place. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  niunber  of  re- 
leases each  month  is  increasing.  How- 
ever, decisions  regarding  exit  visas  are 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent.  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  if  the  Soviet 
Oovenunent  was  serious  about  imple- 
menting reforms,  it  would  release  indi- 
viduals who  require  medical  treatment 
in  the  West.  Benjamin  Chamy  is  one 
of  these  unfortunate  victims.  He  suf- 
fers from  malignant  melanoma,  a  fatal 
form  of  skin  cancer.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Soviet  authorities  told  Benjamin 
again  that  he  was  refused  permission 
to  leave.  Further,  the  authorities  also 
told  him  not  to  bother  to  reapply  for 
another  10  years.  If  Benjamin  does 
not  receive  the  appropriate  treatment 
soon,  which  is  only  available  in  the 
West,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  sur- 
vive. 

Delay  in  granting  cancer  patients 
permission  to  emigrate  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Inna  Meiman. 
Iiuia.  too,  was  in  dire  need  of  medical 
attention  in  the  West.  Her  release 
came  too  late,  though,  and  she  passed 
away  in  February.  Naiun  Meiman. 
Inna's  husband,  still  wishes  to  emi- 
grate. After  the  tragedy  of  losing  tils 
wife,  Naum  deserves  some  hm>piness. 

I  urge  the  Soviets  to  grant  Naimi 
Meiman,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Chamy. 
permission  to  emigrate  inmiedlately.* 


SOVIET  REFUSENIK  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  State  of  Israel  commemo- 
rated the  39th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. At  this  time,  Israelis  and 
supporters  of  Israel  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  freedom  which  Israel  has 
meant  for  so  many. 

Last  Monday,  500  people  gathered  in 
Tel  Aviv  for  a  different  type  of  birth- 
day celebration.  This  party  was  to 
honor  a  brave  and  wonderful  woman 
who  is  unable  to  celebrate  her  birth- 
day in  freedom.  Ida  Nudel  is  a  long- 
time Soviet  refusenik  who  has  been 
selfless  in  her  efforts  to  provide  con- 
stant care,  comfort,  and  inspiration  to 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience.  On 
April  27,  Ida  greeted  yet  another 
birthday,  still  waiting.  Waiting  to  re- 
ceive one  precious  exit  visa  which 
would  enable  her  to  realize  a  dream. 
Her  dream  is  to  be  reunited  with  her 
only  living  sister  in  Haifa.  Israel. 

Ida  was  present  at  her  Tel  Aviv 
birthday  party  by  way  of  a  telephone 


call  placed  to  her  by  Natan  Schar- 
ansky.  It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of 
all  those  who  have  been  working 
toward  her  release,  that  Ida  will  he  in 
Israel  next  year  to  celebrate  her  birth- 
day in  freedom.* 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  cleared 
this  request  previously  with  the  rank- 
ing manager,  the  manager,  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  94  and  95,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  Nos.  50  and  51.  be  in- 
definitely postponed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  he  is  here.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  for  not  to  extend  beyond 
11:30  a.m.,  that  Senators  may  speak  up 
to  5  minutes  each  during  that  period, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  105,  H.R.  1827,  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  complete  action  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to- 
morrow. I  will  consult  with  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  on  tomorrow  to  see  what 
the  schedule  will  lie  as  we  look  at 
Friday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week.  I  do 
not  intend  to  bring  the  Senate  in  on 
Monday.  I  think  Senators  have  worked 
hard  and  If  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
on  Monday  it  will  give  committees  an 
opportunity  to  meet. 

They  are  unfailing  in  their  courtesy 
and  their  cooperation.  And  I  want  to 
thank  them,  too. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  have  anything  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  25 
minutes  until  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  ajn.  on  Thursday,  May  7,  1987. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
12:35  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until, 
Thursday.  May  7. 1987.  at  11  a.m. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SPEECH 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORIIIA 
ni  THI  HOnSK  OP  RKPRKSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spealter.  during 
toda/s  1 -minute  speeches  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  Sunday  In  support  of  the 
democratic  countries  of  Central  America.  The 
President,  in  that  speech,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  negotiations  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  help  achieve  peace  in  the  region.  The 
text  of  the  President's  remarks  follows: 

RnCARKS  SY  THK  PRSSIDKMT  TO  THX  AMXRICAH 

Nkwspapkr  Pubushkr's  Associatior 
Ths  Prksiddit.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
Thank  you  all  very  much.  Thank  you.  Dr. 
Oraham,  for  being  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mayor  Koch,  ladies  and  gentlemen— there 
she  is— I  was  Just  looking  for  the  other 
woman  In  my  life.  (Laughter.) 

It's  a  great  honor  to  be  here  with  you  on 
this,  the  100th  anniversary  of  your  conven- 
tion. The  truth  is.  It's  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  addressing  anything  that's— some- 
thing older  than  I  am.  (Laughter.)  I'm  be- 
gliming  to  feel  right  at  home  here  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Last  year,  of  course,  we  cele- 
brated another  centenary— that  of  the 
Statue  of  Ijll)erty— the  generous  lady  who, 
for  100  years  now,  has  stood  watch  over  tills 
gateway  to  freedom.  It  couldn't  be  more  ap- 
propriate that,  a  year  later,  we  gather  here 
on  Ellis  Island  to  celebrate  with  all  of  you, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  fourth 
estate,  who  also  have  stood  watch  over  our 
freedoms,  and  who  have  been  the  guardians 
of  OUT  lll>erty. 

You  all  know  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
of  the  press— that  given  the  choice  of  a  gov- 
enunent  without  newpapers,  or  newspapers 
without  a  government,  he  wouldn't  hesitate 
for  a  second  to  choose  the  latter.  Of  course 
Jefferson  said  that  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent. (Laughter.) 

You  know,  it  reminds  me  of  a  particular 
editor  who  Just  wouldn't  admit  to  any  mis- 
takes over  in  his  paper.  Everything  in  this 
paper  had  the  weight  of  scripture.  And  then 
early  one  morning  he  received  a  call  from 
an  outraged  subscriber  who  protested  that 
his  name  was  listed  In  that  morning's  obitu- 
ary section  as  having  died  the  previous  day. 
And  the  editor  said,  "And  where  did  you  say 
you  were  calling  from?"  (Laughter.) 

Well,  of  course.  Presidents  aren't  always 
entirely  objective  themselves,  like  Harry 
Truman  when  he  read  the  reviews  of  Mar- 
garet's recital.  And  then  Bill  Moyers  likes  to 
tell  the  story  of  one  day  at  lunch  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson— Bill  was  saying  grace  when 
Johnson  beUowed,  "Speak  up.  Bill,  I  can't 
hear  a  dam  thing."  And  Bill  looked  up  and 
said,  "I  wasn't  addressing  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." (lAughter.)  The  fact  Is,  if  those  of  us 
in  government  and  the  press  sometimes 
think  of  ourselves  as  antagonists,  it's  only  in 
the  context  of  transitory  events.  The  rush 
of  daily  business  that  can  oliscure  for  us  a 
deeper  truth— that  we're  two  complimenta- 
ry   institutions,    each    drawing    life    and 


strength  from  the  other  and  that  together 
we  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  freedom.  The  life  and  hope  of 
liberty  in  an  all-too-often  threatening 
world— that  Is  our  solemn  responsibility. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  wrote  that  the  truth  of 
human  liberty  is  "self  evident,"  but  he  knew 
Its  success  was  anything  but  so.  It  was  only 
the  courage  and  the  will  of  free  men  that 
gave  freedom  a  chance,  and  once  estab- 
lished, it  was  only  their  continuing  dedica- 
tion that  kept  freedom  aUve  and  allowed  It 
toproq»er. 

That  dream  of  freedom  has  a  special 
meaning  to  us  today  as  we  gather  here  on 
Ellis  Island,  l>eneath  the  gaze  of  Miss  Liber- 
ty. It  would  l>e  easy  to  come  here  and  tell 
once  more  the  story  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  these  gates,  to  simply  cele- 
brate once  again  the  freedom  Americans 
enjoy.  But  my  Job  today  is  more  difficult. 
It's  not  atwut  those  who  came  to  this  land, 
but  It's  about  the  dream  that  brought  them 
here.  Today,  another  people  are  in  search  of 
that  dream,  and  theirs,  too,  is  an  inspiring 
story— one  that  must  speak  to  the  heart  of 
all  who  came  to  this  island  and  cherish  the 
great  lady  of  this  harl>or. 

I  speak  of  the  people  of  Central  America. 
And  let  me  begin  In  1981.  I  wonder  how 
many  remember  that  when  we  first  drew  at- 
tention to  the  crisis  in  El  Salvador,  we  were 
met  with  an  almost  fatalistic  acceptance  of 
communist  victory  in  that  country— if  not 
the  whole  region.  E>emocracy,  It  was  said, 
couldn't  work  in  El  Salvador  the  people 
were  too  poor;  they  had  no  democratic  tra- 
dition; they  didn't  want  the  chance  for  de- 
mocracy that  we  offered;  in  fact,  their  sym- 
pathies lay  with  the  communist  guerrillas 
we  were  told. 

But  then  one  day  the  silent,  suffering 
people  of  El  Salvador  were  offered  a  chance 
to  choose  for  themselvs— a  national  election. 
And  despite  the  bullets,  the  Iwmbs  and  the 
death  threats  of  the  communists,  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  turned  out  in  record  num- 
bers, standing  in  line  for  hours  waiting  to 
vote— to  vote  for  democracy. 

Congressional  oljservers  in  that  national 
election  told  me  of  a  woman  who  was 
wounded  by  rifle  fire  on  the  way  to  the  polls 
because  the  guerrillas  tried  to  keep  the 
people  from  getting  there.  She  refused  to 
leave  the  line  and  have  her  wound  treated 
untU  after  she  had  voted.  And  the  wait  in 
the  line  was  hojirs  long.  One  grandmother, 
as  she  started  to  the  polls,  had  been  warned 
by  the  guerrillas  that  If  she  voted  she  would 
be  killed  when  she  returned  from  the  polls. 
She  told  them,  "You  can  kill  me.  kill  my 
family,  kill  my  neighbors,  but  can't  kill  us 
all."  That  was  the  voice  of  Central  Amer- 
ica—the testimony  of  a  people  determined 
toljefree. 

Much  has  been  achieved  since  1981.  In  a 
region  in  which  military  dictatorships  have 
dominated  society,  democracy  Is  taking  root. 
A  decade  ago,  only  Costa  Rica  was  a  democ- 
racy. Today.  Coste  Rica  has  been  joined  by 
elected  civilian  governments  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras— only  Nicaragua 
remains  a  dictatorship.  But  while  the  trend 
toward  democracy  uninistalcable,  the  threat 
to  freedom  and  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica remains  powerful  because  of  SandliUsta 
totalitarianism   in  Nicaragua.  The  aspira- 


tions of  millions  for  freedom  sUIl  hang  in 
the  iMdance. 

The  elected  leaders  of  neighboring  Cen- 
tral American  countries  understand  this; 
they  tiave  personally  told  me  this.  They 
know  the  Nicaraguan  regime  threatens 
their  own  future  and  the  stability  of  this 
hemisphere.  They  kitow  that  the  establiab- 
ment  of  a  genuinely  donocratic  system  In 
Nicaragua— with  the  full  guaranteed  lll>er- 
ties  of  free  assembly,  free  speech,  and  free 
press— offers  the  only  real  hope  for  the 
long-term  peace  and  security  of  the  region. 
They  know  such  a  system  provides  a  check 
and  balance  on  any  government,  discourages 
militarism,  and  ensures  the  people's  right  to 
choose  their  own  destiny.  And  that's  why 
the  views  of  our  Central  American  friends 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  are  one  and  the  same— the  establish- 
ment of  full,  popularly-elected,  legitimate 
democratic  rule  in  Nicaragua.  So  what  we 
seek  for  Nicaragua  Is  simple  enough:  self-de- 
termination for  the  Nicaraguan  people— the 
right  to  select  their  own  leaders  in  free,  fair, 
contested,  and  regularly-scheduled  elec- 
tions. 

The  majority  of  Central  Americans  have 
made  this  choice.  And  I  have  come  here 
today  to  say  to  you  that  the  freedom  fight- 
ers of  Nicaragua  are  fighting  for  the  same 
thing  ttiat  the  brave  woman  In  El  Salvador 
risked  her  life  for— democracy.  Real  democ- 
racy, rooted  in  sound,  stable,  democratic  In- 
stitutions and  ensuring  the  fuU  range  of  po- 
litical lll>erties  and  human  rights.  And.  I 
have  come  here  to  say  that  the  United 
States  government  pledges  to  the  American 
people  what  the  freedom  fighters  have 
pledged  to  their  own  people— that  our  objec- 
tive In  Nicaragua  is  clear  free  elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  and  the 
Sandinistas  have  also  made  a  choice,  not  for 
democracy,  not  for  a  free  press,  and  not  for 
free  elections,  but  for  control  through  force. 
In  1986  alone,  overall  Soviet  bloc  assistance 
to  the  Sandinistas  exceeded  $1  billion. 
These  Soviets  shipments  have  made  the 
small  country  of  Nicaragua  an  aggressor 
nation  with  the  largest  military  machine  in 
Central  America,  threatening  the  security 
of  the  entire  region. 

Make  no  mistake:  the  Soviets  are  chal- 
lenging the  United  States  to  a  test  of  wills 
over  the  future  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
future  they  offer  is  one  of  ever-growing 
communist  expansion  and  control.  And  this 
Is  the  choice  before  Congress  and  our 
people;  a  basic  choice,  really:  l)etween  de- 
mocracy and  communism  in  Nicaragua,  Xte- 
tween  freedom  and  Soviet-backed  tyraxmy. 
Tot  myself,  I'm  determined  to  meet  this 
Soviet  challenge  and  to  ensure  that  the 
future  of  this  hemisphere  is  chosen  by  its 
people  and  not  Imposed  by  communist  ag- 
gressors. 

Now.  I  could  go  on  for  hours  atMUt  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sandinistas:  the  Conta- 
dora  process,  and  the  missions  of  my  region- 
al diplomatic  negotiator,  Philip  Habib.  But 
since  those  first  negotiations  back  in  1979, 
In  which  the  Sandinistas  promised  a  demo- 
cratic, pluralistic  society,  we've  seen  that 
these  Marxists-Leninists  never  intended  to 
honor  those  promises;  we've  seen  them  use 
negotiations  time  and  again  simply  to  delay. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifiet  statements  or  insertioQS  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  tbe  SoMCe  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  tWa  typeface  indicate*  words  intencd  or  appeoded,  rather  dun  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  die  floor. 
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to  manipulate  world  opinion.  And  that's 
why  the  choice  remaina  the  same:  democra- 
cy or  titMwwiiiniMn,  elections  or  dictatorship, 
freedom  or  tyranny. 

The  debate  In  this  country  over  Cmtral 
American  poUcy  has  bem  direct  and 
touch— and,  yea.  even  heated  at  times. 
WhOe  such  debate  Is  healthy,  we  all  know 
that  a  divided  America  cannot  offer  the 
leaderahip  neoenary  to  provide  support  and 
CTHifldffw*  to  the  emerging  democracies  in 
Central  America. 

I  do  not  think  there's  anyone  in  Congress 
who  wants  to  see  aiwther  base  for  Soviet 
subversion,  anotho'  Cuba,  established  on 
American  shores.  And  yet  that  is  what  is 
happoilns  right  now.  It's  now  an  issue  on 
whMi  all  Americans  must  unite;  it's  simply 
too  important  to  become  a  partisan  flre- 
flght  In  the  next  election.  If  we  cut  off  the 
freedom  fighters,  we  will  be  giving  the  Sovi- 
ets a  free  hand  in  Central  America,  handing 
them  one  of  their  greatest  foreign  policy 
victories  since  World  War  n.  Without  the 
pressure  of  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies and  the  freedom  flitters,  the  Soviets 
would  soon  solidify  their  base  in  Nicaragua. 
and  the  subversion  in  El  Salvador  would 
reignlte.  The  Nicaraguans  have  already  in- 
filtrated operatives  evoi  into  Costa  Rica— 
and  they're  simply  waiting  for  the  signal. 
Soon  the  communists'  prediction  of  a  "revo- 
lutionary fire"— their  words— sweeping 
acroes  all  of  Central  America  could  come 
true.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  alwut  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  Soviets'  billion- 
dollar  war  in  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  line  attributed  to  Nikolai  Lenin: 
"The  road  to  America  leads  through 
Mexico."  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  such  a 
crisis  for  the  next  American  President.  For 
almost  40  years.  America  has  maintained  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  foreign  policy.  The 
Democratic  Party— and  the  party  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  and  John 
Kennedy— has  stood  in  firm  support  of  de- 
mocracy and  our  national  security.  This  is 
no  time  for  either  party  to  turn  its  back  on 
that  tradition  or  the  cause  of  freedom— es- 
pecially when  the  threat  to  both  is  so  close 
to  home. 

The  survival  of  democracy  in  our  hemi- 
sphere requires  a  U.S.  policy  consistent  with 
that  bipartisan  tradition.  So  I  want  to  de- 
scribe  the  framework  of  that  policy,  a  policy 
that  begiiu  with  support  for  the  stable, 
l<Hig-lasting  democracy  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  democracies  taking  root  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Many  in  Con- 
gress have  stressed  the  importance  of  main- 
taining sufficient  levels  of  economic  aid  to 
assist  those  democracies.  I  couldn't  agree 
more.  That's  why  additional  economic  as- 
sistance must  be  approved  for  the  four  Cen- 
tral American  democracies. 

Second,  close  cooperation  with  our  demo- 
cratic friends  in  Central  America  is  also  es- 
sential, and  our  policy  is  to  continue  now,  as 
in  the  past,  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  Earlier  this  year.  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  put  forward  a  proposal 
aimed  at  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Nicaragua.  At  the  center  of 
his  proposal  is  an  insistence  on  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  welcomes 
this  initiative  and  supports  its  general  objec- 
tive. At  the  same  time  we  have  some  con- 
cerns which  need  to  be  resolved  particularly 
on  the  sequence  of  Implementation.  It's  es- 
sential that  any  cease-fire  be  negotiated 
with  the  full  range  of  the  opposition.  It  is 
our  profound  hope  that  a  Central  American 
consensus  can  be  reached  soon,  and  that  a 
process  leading  toward  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua can  go  forward. 
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Congress  has  expressed  its  support  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Central  American  democracies 
to  achieve  a  diplomatic  settlement  to  the  re- 
gional conflict.  They've  asked  for  an  in- 
creased effort  by  the  United  States  to  exam- 
ine ways  for  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  the 
civil  strife  in  Nicaragua.  This  administration 
has  always  supported  regional  diplomatic 
initiatives  aimed  at  peace  and  democracy, 
whether  it  be  through  Contadora,  through 
face-to-face  meetings  with  the  nillng  party 
in  Nicaragua,  or  through  current  Central 
American  initiatives.  Let  me  say  right  now 
that  I  will  lend  my  full  support  to  any  nego- 
tiations that  can  build  democracy  through- 
out Central  America  without  further  blood- 
shed. 

You  know,  I  recently  received  a  letter 
signed  by  111  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives calling  for  a  major  diplomatic 
effort,  "designed"- their  words— "designed 
to  achieve  peace,  sectu-ity  guarantees  for  all 
Central  American  nations,  the  promotion  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  the  removal  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  personnel  from 
Nicaragua."  While  I  do  not  endorse  every- 
thing in  the  letter,  I  certainly  join  these 
Congressmen  in  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  to  assemble,  freedom  of  speech  and 
free  elections,  all  of  which  are  now  denied 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Our  Senate  passed,  by  a  97-1  vote,  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  a  "durable  peace  is  only 
possible  within  the  context  of  democratic 
regimes  committed  to  eradicating  extreme 
poverty,  to  establishing  an  effective  means 
for  equal  opportunity  for  all  elements  of  so- 
ciety, and  free  and  periodic  elections." 

So,  while  Congress  gets  no  argument  from 
me  in  seeking  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  solu- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  you  can  see  the  key  is  de- 
mocracy and  that  a  majority  in  Congress 
clearly  recognized  this.  That's  why  I  strong- 
ly believe  there  is  a  solid  basis  upon  which 
to  build  a  common  effort  with  Congress  to 
resolve  this  conflict  in  Central  America.  I 
plan  to  make  every  effort  to  work  toward 
these  goals,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  Join 
with  me. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  third  element 
in  our  policy— our  commitment,  our  support 
for  the  freedom  fighters  who  have  pledged 
their  lives  and  honor  to  a  free  Nicaragua. 
This  administration's  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters,  in  their  struggle  for 
peace  and  democratic  government,  will  not 
change  unless  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  ac- 
cedes to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Oery  day  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  are  becoming  more  outraged  by 
the  repression  of  their  communist  rulers. 
The  democratic  Nicaraguan  resistance,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  fighters,  today  offers 
the  only  political  alternative  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  past  and  the  communism  of 
today:  that  alternative  is  democracy,  and  it's 
wiimlng  increasing  support  from  the  people 
of  Nicaragua. 

For  as  long  as  I'm  President,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  our  support  of  these 
efforts  by  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  gain 
their  freedom  and  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  national  future.  In  the  next  few 
months,  I  will  be  asking  Congress  to  renew 
funding  for  the  freedom  fighters.  Again,  I 
stress  the  danger  of  the  course  argued  by 
some  in  the  Congress:  that  the  most  expedi- 
tious route  to  peace  in  Central  America  is 
abandoning  our  commitment  to  the  Nicara- 
guan freedom  fighters.  Delays  and  indeci- 
sion here  at  home  can  only  cause  uimeces- 
sary  suffering  in  Nicaragua,  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  emerging  democracies  in  the 
region,  and  endanger  our  own  security. 
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We've  come  a  long  way  in  these  last  seven 
years  toward  understanding  the  true  nature 
of  the  Sandinista  regime  and  its  aggressive 
aims  against  its  own  people  and  its  demo- 
cratic neighbors  in  Central  and  South 
America.  A  new  bipartisan  consensus  Is 
forming,  one  that  rejects  all  the  old  excuses. 
Last  year,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Road  to  Stalinism,"  the  New  York  Times 
charged  that  the  "pluralistic  revolution" 
the  Sandinistas  promised  is  "hopelessly  be- 
trayed." Stated  the  Times:  "Only  the  credu- 
lous can  fail  to  see  the  roots  of  the  police 
state  now  emerging." 

And  then  my  old  friend.  Tip  O'Neill,  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  the  Sandinistas'  most 
blatant  acts  of  aggression,  declared  that 
Daniel  Ortega  was  what  he  had  always  said 
he  was,  nothing  less  than  a  "Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Communist."  Intent  on  provoking  a  "rev- 
olution without  borders." 

Well,  now  the  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  United  States  Congress 
is,  "What  do  we  do  about  it?"  Well,  despite 
ahnost  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
brutal,  totalitarian,  and  subversive  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  regime,  the  renewal 
of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  is  still  a  de- 
bated question.  But  I  think  there's  increas- 
ing recognition  that  the  freedom  fighters 
are  the  only  ones  who  stand  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  their  expansionistic  alms; 
that  they  are  the  major  obstacle  to  prevent- 
ing all  of  Central  America  from  being  en- 
gulfed in  the  communists'  "revolutionary 
fire;"  that  the  freedom  fighters  are  the  only 
ones  who  offer  the  hope  of  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  a  chance  for  a 
stable  and  long-lasting  peace  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They're  worthy  of  our  support. 

So  that's  why  the  upcoming  vote  in  Con- 
gress on  whether  to  continue  providing  sup- 
port to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua 
may  well  be  the  most  important  vote  our 
representatives  cast  In  1987;  and  possibly 
one  of  the  most  important  cast  in  their  ca- 
reers in  public  office. 

It's  an  important  question  for  the  press 
and  media,  as  well.  I  can't  help  but  note 
that  in  the  new  democracy  of  El  Salvador, 
commiuiist-supported  guerrillas  continue  to 
try  to  bring  down  democratic  rule.  There's 
little  or  no  media  attention.  Yet,  Just  across 
a  border  in  Nicaragua,  the  freedom  fighters 
battle  against  a  totalitarian  communist 
regime  and  are  assailed  far  and  wide  as  law- 
less terrorists  or  worse.  Forgrive  me,  but  the 
story  needs  perspective.  And  that  perspec- 
tive is  provided  by  the  aggressive  nature  of 
Sandinista  communism. 

Today,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  know 
from  experience  the  reality  of  Sandinista 
communism:  the  brutality,  the  poverty,  the 
oppression;  and  for  that  reason  they  know 
what  we  too  often  forget,  that  freedom  is 
worth  fighting  for. 

It's  the  same  first-hand  knowledge  of  op- 
pression and  yearning  for  liberty  that  steels 
the  brave  Afghan  resistance  and  gives  them 
the  courage  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
overwhelming  might  of  the  Soviet  military 
machine;  the  same  luiowledge  that  inspires 
the  brave  Angolans  and  Cambodians,  fight- 
ing long  wars  of  liberation  against  their 
Soviet-backed  oppressors;  the  same  knowl- 
edge that  drove  the  Orenadian  people  to 
embrace  the  American  servicemen  liberat- 
ing their  country  and  throw  flowers  in  their 
path.  And  wasn't  it  something  to  see  graffiti 
on  the  walls  saying,  not  "Yankee  Go 
Home,"  but  when  I  was  there,  every  place  I 
looked,  it  was  saying,  "God  bless  America." 

They  were  all  responding  to  the  call  to 
freedom— a  call  that  was  a— has  a  particular 


eloquence  among  these  buildings,  on  this 
Island  where  so  many  of  our  ancestors  greet- 
ed the  sight  of  Liberty  with  tears  of  Joy.  We 
hear  the  call  of  freedom  In  the  work  to 
which  you've  dedicated  your  lives,  sounding 
clearly,  proudly,  every  morning  and  evening 
in  the  pages  of  a  free  press.  Tragically  si- 
lenced in  Nicaragua  by  the  closing  of  La 
Prensa,  we  still  hear  that  call  in  the  brave 
voice  of  its  publisher,  Vloleta  Chamorro, 
who  makes  it  clear  that  on  the  subject  of 
freedom,  the  press  can  never  be  agnostic. 
She  said,  "without  liberty  of  the  press, 
there  is  no  representative  democracy,  nor 
individual  liberty,  nor  social  Justice  . . .  only 
darkness.  Impunity,  abuse,  mediocrity  and 
repression." 

Well,  that's  the  choice  we  face:  between 
the  light  of  liberty  or  the  darkness  of  re- 
pression. When,  after  terrible  voyages  of 
sickness  and  hardship,  our  ancestors  first 
spied  Liberty's  torch,  they  knew  that  light 
shone  for  them— "those  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free."  For  those  who've 
known  only  the  bitterness  of  want  and  op- 
pression, that  torch  bums  especially  bright. 

Today,  the  light  of  freedom  is  our  sacred 
keepsake,  the  promise  of  America  to  all 
mankind.  We  must  forever  hold  Its  flame 
high,  a  light  unto  the  world,  a  beacon  of 
hope  that  extends  beyond  this  harbor,  all 
the  way  to  the  Jungled  hills  of  Nicaragua, 
where  young  men  are  fighting  and  dying 
today  for  the  same  liberties  we  hold  dear; 
all  the  way  into  the  hearts  of  people  every- 
where who  fight  for  freedom. 

Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you.  (Applause.) 


THE  BRAZILIAN  DEBT  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OP  NKW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  testimony  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
Trade,  and  Monetary  Policy  by  Dr.  Paul  Sacks 
of  Multinational  Strategies  Inc.,  on  the  Brazil- 
ian debt  crisis. 

Dr.  Sacks  presents  an  Interesting  case  for 
the  "Americanization  of  the  debt  crisis."  He 
believes  that  this  problem  is  becoming  for  a 
number  of  reasons  a  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can problem.  His  arguments  are  compelling.  I, 
therefore,  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment  to  read  Dr.  Sacks  excellent  testimo- 
ny: 

TEsmfomr  or  Dr.  Paul  M.  Sacks 

BRAZIL  Ain>  THK  DKBT  CRISIS 

The  Brazil  moratorium  has  been  touted 
by  many  as  a  watershed  in  the  debt  crisis.  In 
my  opinion,  the  moratorium  is  only  second- 
ary to  the  real  watershed.  I  hope  the  Brazil 
moratorium  focuses  our  attention  on  the 
debt  situation  in  general,  but  I  also  hope 
that  it  does  not  distract  our  attention  from 
the  more  important  change  that  is  taking 
place. 

The  new  watershed  is  the  Americanization 
of  the  debt  crisis.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
debt  crisis  is  fast  l>ecomlng  a  South  Ameri- 
can and  North  American  problem,  rather 
than  a  global  problem.  As  other  debtors  and 
creditors  slowly  make  their  exit,  only  U.S. 
money  center  banlcs  and  large  debtors,  pri- 
marily in  Latin  America,  remain  behind. 
And  the  primary  cause  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  debt  crisis  is  close  to  home.  It  is 
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the  massive  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
Through  this  depreciation,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  effectively  balling  the  European  and 
Japanese  banks  out  of  the  debt  crisis. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
link  between  the  dollar  and  Third  World 
debt.  Yet  its  Implications  are  sut>stantial. 
The  dollar-debt  link  has  simplified  the  debt 
crisis  for  the  U.S.  government.  With  fewer 
actors  in  the  game,  U.S.  policy-makers  are 
now  more  capable  of  taldng  steps  that  will 
alleviate  the  debt  crisis.  But  before  policy- 
makers move  forward  to  act,  it  may  be 
useful  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  implica- 
tions of  Americanization.  I  t)elieve  that  the 
most  profound  meaning  of  these  changes  is 
that  If  they  are  allowed  to  run  their  full 
course,  we  will  all  have  a  better  set  of  mech- 
anisms to  cope  with  the  next  Brazil  crisis. 
BmU 

A  few  comments  about  the  current  Brazil 
crisis  will  help  set  the  stage  for  my  broader 
argument. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  claim  that  the 
Brazil  problem  was  caused  by  its  interna- 
tional debt  burden.  In  fact,  Brazil's  debt  has 
lightened  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  E>etroleum  was  a  great 
savings  for  Brazil.  Interest  rates  have  also 
fallen,  and  Brazilian  exports  have  not  yet 
met  the  protectionist  barriers  that  many  an- 
ticipated. 

Domestic  political  problems  caused  Brazil 
to  run  out  of  money  and  stop  interest  pay- 
ments; the  size  of  Brazil's  external  debt  has 
little  to  do  with  the  moratorium.  The  trou- 
ble began  when  President  Samey's  cabinet 
discovered  an  effective  strategy  for  increas- 
ing its  popularity:  it  froze  prices  but  allowed 
wages  to  take  a  quantum  leap.  A  flood  of 
spending  ensured,  consiuning  everything 
that  was  produced  for  the  domestic  market 
as  well  as  many  goods  that  should  have 
been  exported.  The  sharp  rise  in  spending 
also  elevated  the  level  of  imports.  Fewer  ex- 
ports and  more  Imports  sent  the  trade  bal- 
ance through  the  floor,  leaving  Brazil  with 
no  money  to  pay  its  debt. 

Why  did  President  Samey  persevere  with 
a  policy  that  was  driving  his  balance  of  pay- 
ments Into  the  ground?  Because  he  was 
building  up  a  very  important  conunodity: 
votes.  He  proved  this  by  leading  his  party  to 
victory  in  the  November  elections.  Shortly 
thereafter  Brazil  ran  out  of  money. 
New  rules  of  the  game 

As  a  result,  l>anks,  governments,  and  mul- 
tilateral agencies  around  the  world  are  once 
more  engaged  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
Brazilian  problem.  But  the  resolution  will 
take  place  In  a  much  changed  environment, 
an  environment  that  has  watched  the  dollar 
depreciate  dramatically.  This  depreciation 
has  altered  the  way  in  which  important 
actors  view  the  Brazilian  problem. 

The  main  consequence  of  a  depreciated 
dollar  is  that  non-U.S.  banks  are  far  less  vul- 
nerable to  large  debtor  countries.  Since 
most  of  this  debt  is  denominated  in  dollars, 
the  size  of  a  loan  by  a  Japanese  bank  to 
Brazil  has  shrunk  by  almost  50%  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  if  measured  in  terms  of 
yen.  The  Japanese  bank's  expostu-e  to  Brazil 
represents  a  far  smaller  portion  of  the 
bank's  capital  base.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  European  banks,  since  the  dollar  has  de- 
preciated against  the  pound  and  European 
Currency  Unit  as  well. 

In  other  words,  the  risk  posed  by  Brazil 
for  a  Japanese  bank  is  being  reduced  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  for  a  U.S.  bank. 

The  return  on  these  loans  is  also  diminish- 
ing for  non-UJS.  banks,  since  returns  are  de- 
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nominated  in  dollars  that  are  worth  leas 
when  converted  Into  the  t>ank's  own  ciuren- 
cy.  While  UJ3.  banks  are  still  earning  a 
healthy  return  on  their  loans  to  problem 
debtors,  non-U.S.  banks  are  watching  these 
returns  slow  to  a  trickle.  Alternative  oppor- 
tunities are  much  more  attractive  to  these 
banks. 

In  short,  Brazil  represents  a  smaller  risk 
and  a  smaller  return  to  a  Japanese  tMnk 
than  it  did  two  years  ago,  while  for  a  U.S. 
bank,  risk  and  return  have  not  fallen  nearly 
as  much.  Therefore,  a  Japanese  bank  is  leas 
apt  to  be  motivated  by  fear  to  find  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  Brazilian  problem,  and  Is  more 
eager  to  shed  its  Brazil  assets  to  move  into 
more  profitable  assets.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  European  banks. 

There  are  several  additional  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  Americanization  of  the  debt 
crisis.  Ehiropean  banks  operate  in  a  regiila- 
tory  context  that  makes  it  easier  to  rid 
themselves  of  problem  loans.  Advantages 
such  as  hidden  reserves,  lenient  tax  treat- 
ment of  loan  loss  reserves,  and  accounting 
standards  that  allow  for  the  capitalization 
of  interest,  all  enable  European  l>anks  to 
take  a  more  flexible  approach  to  the  re- 
structuring of  debt. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  Japanese  and  European  t>anks  have 
made  a  more  concerted  effort  to  clean  their 
portfolios  of  unwanted  Third  World  debt. 
The  factoring  company  established  by 
Japan's  28  largest  banks  is  a  prime  example. 
The  company's  purpose  is  to  buy  Third 
World  debt  from  the  Japanese  banks,  at  a 
discount.  In  exchange,  the  banks  will  re- 
ceive equity  shares  in  the  factoring  compa- 
ny. The  Japanese  banks  will  improve  their 
capital-asset  ratios  without  suffering  from 
the  unhappy  tax  and  accounting  problems 
of  holding  Third  World  debt. 

European  banks  have  not  been  quite  as 
visible,  but  they  too  have  t>een  ridding 
themselves  of  Third  World  debt.  Their  exit 
vehicle  has  been  the  secondary  market  for 
these  loans.  More  lenient  regulatory  and  ac- 
counting treatment  has  allowed  them  to 
write  down  much  of  their  problem  loans 
over  the  last  five  years.  Hence  they  are 
more  amenable  to  selling  these  loans  on  the 
secondary  market.  They  have  already  taken 
the  losses. 

European  banks  have  been  Joined  by 
smaller  U.S.  regional  banks,  who  are  also 
selling  off  their  problem  loans.  Even  though 
U.S.  regionals  do  not  enjoy  the  regulatory 
and  accounting  leniency  that  European 
banks  enjoy,  these  small  banks  are  extreme- 
ly eager  to  withdraw  from  what  they  view  as 
a  debt  quagmire.  They  repent  for  ever 
having  gotten  involved  in  Third  World  lend- 
ing, and  are  wUling  to  suffer  their  losses  and 
retire  to  the  domestic  market. 

As  Japanese,  European,  and  U.S.  regional 
banks  leave  the  scene,  one  group  of  banks  is 
left  behind:  the  VS.  money  center  banks. 
These  banks  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  le- 
nient regulation  and  accounting  practices, 
nor  can  they  afford  to  suffer  the  losses  In- 
volved in  selling  large  portions  of  Third 
World  debt.  Gradually,  the  debt  crisis  is  be- 
coming a  crisis  exclusive  to  North  American 
money-center  banks. 

And  what  if  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar— the  main  force  behind  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  debt  crisis— does  not  ac- 
complish its  goal?  What  If  a  cheaper  dollar 
makes  little  or  no  progress  towards  revers- 
ing the  U.S.  trade  deficit? 

If  the  depreciation  does  not  succeed,  the 
debt  situation  will  suffer  two  additional 
shoclu.  On  top  of  a  weakened  dollar,  we 
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mas  find  ounelves  before  lonf  with  greater 
pnteeUooinn  and  hisher  intereat  ratea. 
Prateettonlam  ta  gy'wtwg  partiaans.  And  If 
the  dollar  depreciation  continues  much 
looter,  tbe  FMeral  Reaenre  Bank  may  re- 
mood  by  increaainc  Intereat  rates.  Debtor 
countrfea  wOl  faO  vtetlm  of  a  adaaois  effect. 
On  one  band,  hicfaer  UJB.  tariff  barriers  wlU 
iiwiit  exports  from  tbeae  countries  to  the 
VJO.  Debtor  countries  wOl  be  less  able  to 
earn  tbe  dollars  neoeasary  to  service  their 
debt.  On  tbe  otho'  band,  higher  Interest 
rates  will  increase  the  amount  that  these 
eountriea  have  to  pay  each  year.  As  the  scis- 
SOT  blades  come  together,  debtor  countries 
wiU  run  out  of  money. 

This  is  the  stage  on  which  the  BraziUan 
prablon— and  future  debtor  problems— will 
be  reaolved.  On  the  creditor  side,  fewer 
}m>^  ire  motivated  by  the  fear  that  they 
can  be  wiped  out  by  a  single  default.  In- 
stead, they  are  finding  ways  of  exiting  the 
debt  aiais.  leaving  the  n.S.  money  center 
banks  behind  to  deal  with  the  problem.  On 
the  debt<H'  side,  there  are  ominous  signs 
that  point  to  a  severe  payments  crunch  If 
U.S.  protectionism  and  high  Interest  rate 
cannot  be  averted. 

Simplifleation 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  policy-makers,  the  Americanization 
of  the  debt  crisis  simplifies  matters.  But 
what  are  the  implications  of  this  simplifica- 
tion for  UJ3.  policy  making? 

Since  the  problem  is  less  complex,  it  is 
easier  to  devise  policies  to  deal  with  it.  With 
fewer  actors,  policy  instruments  can  be  used 
with  greater  predsion.  But  should  we  rush 
to  devise  legislation  and  policy  instnunents 
that  we  hope  will  resolve  the  crisis  once  and 
foraU? 
Probably  not.  in  my  opinion. 
Ify  reasoning  is  quite  simple.  The  Ameri- 
caniiation  of  the  debt  crisis  may  be  a  dark 
doud  on  the  not-to-distant  horizon,  but.  lilce 
aU  other  dark  clouds,  it  has  its  sUver  lining. 
A  central  component  of  Americanization 
is  the  loss  of  competitiveness  suffered  by 
UdS.  money  center  banks  to  their  Japanese, 
European,  and  n.S.  regional  bank  counter- 
parts. While  these  other  banks  exit  in 
search  of  greater  opportunities  elsewhere, 
DJS.  money  center  banks  are  left  shoulder- 
ing the  burden  of  Third  World  debt. 

Before  long,  U.S.  money  center  Ijanks  will 
respond  like  any  other  firm  operating  in  a 
competitive  and  dynamic  marketplace:  they 
will  devise  ways  of  exiting  themselves. 
Indeed,  sharp  minds  in  the  commercial 
K«nirtn|f  community  are  already  at  work  de- 
vising such  exit  options. 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  policy-makers 
should  remain  idle.  I  am  suggesting  that 
they  refrain  from  grandiose  plans  that  may 
not  succeed.  There  is  an  Important  role  to 
be  played  by  the  public  sector.  Public  offi- 
cials, and  Congress  In  particular,  can  create 
a  softer  playing  field  by  enhancing  the  exit 
options  that  are  being  devised. 

For  example,  the  Congress  should  not 
pursue  plans  to  set  up  a  multilateral  factor- 
ing company  to  purchase  Third  World  debt. 
Such  a  plan  would  meet  strong  opposition 
from  the  J^ianese  and  the  West  Germans, 
who  would  view  it  as  their  baU-out  of  U.S. 
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write  down  these  loana.  This,  in  turn,  en- 
courages banks  to  sell  them  on  the  second- 
ary market. 

Policy-makers  should  do  whatever  they 
can  to  enhance  the  evolution  of  the  second- 
ary market  for  Third  World  loans.  This 
market,  now  in  its  infancy,  has  been  a 
useful  exit  for  European  banks  and  V£.  re- 
gional banks.  A  larger  market  with  fewer 
pitfalls  will  extend  this  option  to  the  U.S. 
money  center  banlcs. 

There  should  also  be  a  concerted  effort  to 
devise  Instruments  such  as  the  exit  lx>nds 
that  are  currently  being  negotiated  in  the 
Argentine  debt  negotiations.  These  instru- 
mente  give  banks  the  option  to  convert  part 
of  their  exposing  Into  bonds,  freeing  them 
of  future  obligations  to  lend  new  money.  By 
giving  smaller  creditors  an  exit  from  future 
obligations,  these  instruments  make  future 
rounds  of  debt  restructuring  far  more 
simple  and  effective. 

There  are  losses  to  be  borne  as  debtors 
and  creditors  extricate  themselves  from  the 
debt  crisis.  This  is  clear.  What  is  less  clear  is 
how  to  distribute  these  losses  equitably  be- 
tween shareholders  and  taxpayers.  In  my 
opinion,  both  should  bear  part  of  the  losses. 
The  Americanization  of  the  debt  crisis  will 
accelerate  the  pace  at  which  banks  pass  on 
losses  to  their  shareholders.  The  Congress 
should  not  get  in  the  way  of  this  by  devising 
far-reaching  plans  that  will  transfer  the 
losses  to  the  taxpayer.  Where  necessary,  the 
Congress  should  help  the  banks  enhance 
their  exit  options.  But  proceed  cautiously; 
let  the  market  work.  This  approach  gives 
ample  room  for  optimism. 
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If  anything,  the  Congress  should  consider 
establishing  a  n.S.  factoring  company  that 
would  complement  the  Japanese  company. 

The  Congress  should  also  restore  the  tax 
deduction  for  loan  loss  reserve  additions 
that  was  repealed  with  last  year's  tax 
reform.  If  banks  are  encouraged  to  set  aside 
loan  loss  reserves,  they  are  more  likely  to 


CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  UNITED 
STATES-CANADIAN  RELATIONS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  my  Foreign  Affairs  Newsletter  for  April 
1987  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Canada  is  a  country  with  which  we  share 
many  common  values  and  policies.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  the  world's 
longest  undefended  border.  Over  the  years, 
Canada  has  been  one  of  our  closest  allies.  In 
any  close  relationship,  however,  disagree- 
ments arise.  Several  issues  are  currently 
causing  some  friction:  acid  rain,  trade,  cul- 
tural and  territorial  sovereignty,  and  de- 
fense spending.  Each  needs  to  be  addressed 
to  preserve  the  long-standing  goodwill  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Acid  rain  Is  probably  the  most  troubling 
issue.  Acid  rain— mainly  a  mixture  of  water 
and  sulphur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxide  emit- 
ted from  metal  smelters,  coal-buming  power 
plants,  and  autos— produces  environmental 
damage  to  lakes,  forests,  crops,  human 
health,  and  even  buildings.  The  sources  of 
acid  rain  and  its  damage  exist  on  l)oth  sides 
of  the  border.  In  eastern  Canada,  over 
14,000  lakes  are  now  acidic,  killing  fish  and 
damaging  surrounding  forest  lands.  Another 
325.000  lakes  are  seriously  at  risk.  About  55 
percent  of  the  forests  in  eastern  Canada  are 
affected.  In  the  VS.,  the  forests  and  lakes 
of  New  England  have  been  similarly  dam- 
aged. The  rainfall  in  several  midwestem  and 
eastern  states  Is  many  times  more  acidic 
than  In  the  plains  states. 

While  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
recognize  that  they  share  responsibility  for 
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this  problem,  the  Canadians  have  already 
put  into  effect  plans  to  reduce  the  level  of 
their  pollutants  by  50  percent  by  1W4.  The 
Canadian  government  will  contribute  $150 
million  to  modernize  the  smelting  Industry, 
and  has  Imposed  more  stringent  auto  emis- 
sion standards  effective  September.  1987. 
The  U.S.  also  has  adopted  a  tough  auto 
emissions  plan,  but  has  failed  to  enact  an 
acid  rain  reduction  plan  for  industry,  caus- 
ing intense  concern  in  Canada.  Instead,  we 
have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  research 
into  clean  coal  technology.  At  his  1987 
summit  with  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney,  President  Reagan  took  an 
important  step  by  committing  the  U.S.  to 
consider  a  bilateral  accord  on  acid  rain.  We 
need  to  develop  a  decisive  policy  on  acid 
rain  quickly.  UntU  we  do,  acid  rain  will  con- 
tinue to  strain  U.S.-Canadian  relations. 

Trade  is  a  second  Important  issue  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Each  has  long  been 
the  largest  trading  partner  of  the  other. 
Canada  buys  22  percent  of  U.S.  exports,  and 
the  U.S.  buys  75  percent  of  Canada's.  80 
percent  of  the  trade  between  our  countries 
is  free  of  any  tariffs.  This  trading  relation- 
ship, however,  has  become  a  source  of  ten- 
sion with  protectionist  tendencies  on  both 
sides.  First,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Canada  is  second  only  to  our  deficit  with 
Japan.  In  1986,  we  purchased  $23.3  billion 
more  in  Canadian  products  than  we  sold  to 
that  nation.  Second,  because  some  U.S.  in- 
dustries are  l)eing  hurt  by  the  rise  in  Cana- 
dian imports,  several  unilateral  measures 
were  taken.  The  United  SUtes  imposed  a 
tariff  on  cedar  shingles,  threatened  to 
impose  tariffs  on  all  Canadian  softwood 
products,  and  registered  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints on  other  imports  such  as  steel, 
sugar,  and  fish.  Canada  retaliated  by  impos- 
ing a  preliminary  tariff  on  com  Imports 
from  the  UJS.— the  first  time  a  countervail- 
ing duty  was  applied. 

To  Improve  trade  relations,  Canada  pro- 
posed negotiations  for  a  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (FTA)  in  1985.  Such  an  agreement 
would  eliminate  all  tariffs  between  the  two 
nations  and  would  provide  each  with  access 
to  a  very  large  market  for  Its  products.  Ne- 
gotiations are  underway,  and  a  draft  agree- 
ment is  expected  for  congreslonal  consider- 
ation by  the  fall.  The  most  difficult  aspecte 
of  the  negotiations  are  how  to  reduce  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  coordinate  national  poli- 
cies to  facilltete  trade.  Supporters  claim 
that  this  agreement  would  benefit  both 
countries  by  pressuring  each  to  adopt  econo- 
mies of  scale,  foster  greater  efficiency,  stim- 
ulate technological  innovation,  and  reduce 
areas  of  conflict  between  our  two  nations. 
While  some  opposition  exists  to  such  an 
agreement— especially  among  specific  indus- 
tries which  may  suffer  In  the  short  nm— my 
sense  Is  that  an  equitable  and  balanced  free 
trade  pact  could  enhance  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  for  both  countries. 

The  third  Issue  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  Is  sovereignty.  One  aspect  Involves 
cultural  sovereignty— the  desire  of  each 
country  to  maintain  its  separate  Identity; 
the  other,  territorial  sovereignty— a  dis- 
agreement over  the  Northwest  Passage  in 
the  arctic.  The  former  is  a  particular  con- 
cern for  Canada  since  it  is  dwarfed  by  the 
United  States  in  population,  economic  size, 
and  defense  capabilities.  Many  of  its  Indus- 
tries, publications,  and  media  are  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  U.S.,  despite  Canadian  laws 
limiting  foreign  content  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. As  we  negotiate  trade  relations  with 
Canada,  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  this  con- 
cern. The  territorial  sovereignty  Issue  erupt- 
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ed  in  1985,  when  a  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  ice- 
breaker traveled  through  the  Northwest 
Passage,  an  area  claimed  by  Canada  as  an 
internal  waterway  and  subject  to  its  control. 
The  United  States  contends  that  it  is  an 
international  strait  with  the  right  of  free 
passage.  While  discussions  have  been  held, 
neither  side  has  been  willing  to  move  from 
its  original  position. 

Finally,  defense  expenditures  have  always 
been  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Although  we  share  member- 
ship in  NATO  and  the  North  American 
Aerospace  Defense  (NORAD)  system,  the 
U.S.  has  continuously  sought  to  have 
Canada  spend  more  on  defense.  With  a  very 
large  land  mass  and  very  limited  military  ca- 
pabilities—for example,  1986  defense  ex- 
penditures of  $7.3  billion  compared  to  $273 
billion  by  the  U.S.— Canadian  defense  need 
to  be  improved.  Canada  has  l>een  reluctant 
to  do  so,  though  it  has  recently  reviewed  its 
overall  defense  policy.  Indications  are  that  a 
greater  emphasis  on  conventional  defenses 
of  Canada  will  result.  In  addition,  Canada, 
whose  defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP  Is  the  second  lowest  among  NATO 
allies,  needs  to  do  more  for  common  western 
security. 

Each  of  these  issues  can  be  resolved,  but 
we  need  to  do  much  more  to  address  them. 
Canada  is  a  neighbor  and  good  friend  that 
we  cannot  take  for  granted.  Congress  and 
the  President  must  work  together  to  devel- 
op a  responsive  and  responsible  policy  in 
dealing  with  our  friend  to  the  north. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MICHIGAN 
UNITED  CONSERVATION  CLUBS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Michigan  United  Conser- 
vation Clubs  on  the  occasion  of  the  organiza- 
tkxi's  SOth  anniversary.  The  organization, 
founded  on  November  7,  1937,  by  35  cortser- 
vation  club  leaders  from  ttie  State  of  Mtci^i- 
gan,  has  grown  to  include  a  membership  of 
over  100,000. 

The  MUCC,  the  largest  environmental  orga- 
nlzatk>n  of  Its  kind,  has  a  diverse  membersiup 
committed  to  a  common  goal  of  protecting  the 
right  of  Miciiiganders  to  enjoy  clean  air,  clean 
water  and  abundant  fish  and  wildlife.  The  or- 
ganization has  been  successful  in  a  number  of 
campaigns  it  has  waged  in  the  public's  inter- 
est Most  noted  is  Its  support  of  Michigan's 
bottle  bill — a  ban  on  throw-away  bottles  tiiat 
was  enacted  t>y  refererxlum.  The  MUCC  has 
also  been  a  vigorous  advocate  of  Michigan's 
public  access  to  Inland  Lakes  Progranrv— 
funded  by  fishing  and  hunting  fees.  This  initia- 
tive has  seen  tiie  establishment  of  670 
access  sites,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  49 
contiguous  States  combined.  The  MUCC  was 
also  a  leader  among  a  coalitkxi  of  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  organizations  that  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  mine  and  smelt- 
er within  tfie  Porcupine  Mountains  Wilderness 
State  Pari(,  tftus  presennng  the  largest  tract  of 
virgin  hardwoods  in  North  America  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  the  MUCC  that  inspired  the  cre- 
atkxi  of  Vne  inriovative  Michigan  Natural  Re- 
sources Trust  Fund — wherein  revenues  from 
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oil,  gas,  and  mineral  production  from  State- 
ovvned  laixte  are  committed  to  ttie  purchase 
of  public  recreatnnal  land. 

The  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs' 
motto  is  "Conservation  through  Education." 
The  organization  has  realized  its  educational 
ot>jectives  through  its  Wildlife  Discover  Pro- 
gram, its  sponsorship  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  class  project  for  middle  and  high 
school  students,  its  put>lication  of  two  maga- 
zines— Michigan  Out-of-Doors  for  its  member- 
ship and  Tracks  for  you  people  of  all  ages — 
and  Its  sponsorship  of  camps  for  boys  and 
girls  ages  11  through  16. 

MUCC  members  express  their  commitment 
to  protect  our  natural  resources  not  only  by 
effective  grassroots  legislative  campaigns,  txjt 
also  by  their  involvement  in  numerous  local 
and  State  policy  makirig  committees.  Addition- 
ally, the  organizatnn  conducts  its  own  pro- 
grams arx)  clinics  arxl  sponsors  exhibits  to 
promote  outdoor  recreatk>n.  The  MUCC  has 
been  a  vital  force  in  alkiwing  Michigan  to 
maintain  its  t>oundles8  waters,  its  endless  for- 
ests, and  the  serene  magnificence  of  its  wil- 
derness areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  honored  to  repre- 
sent many  memt>ers  of  the  Michigan  United 
Conservatx>n  Qubs  and  to  have  had  tf>e  op- 
portunity to  work  with  them  on  a  number  of 
conservation  issues  during  my  tenure  in  public 
office.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  to  them  our 
very  best  wishes  for  another  50  years  of  suc- 
cessful advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  environ- 
ment 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  FRED  D. 
CAROZZO 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  rniNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  21,  1987,  U.S.  Navy  Lt  Fred  "Fritz"  D. 
Carozzo  died  in  action  wtien  ttie  aircraft  fie 
was  copiloting  went  down  while  on  a  routine 
surface  surveillance  mission  over  the  East 
China  Sea  near  Okinawa. 

The  two  ottier  memt>ers  of  his  crew  are 
alive  today  only  because  of  Lieutenant  Caroz- 
zo's  split-second  decision  to  Initiate  the  ejec- 
tion sequence  that  saved  them.  Regrettably, 
by  the  time  his  crewmates  had  been  safety 
ejected  from  the  aircraft,  it  was  too  late  for  his 
ejectkm  seat  to  complete  a  safe  escape. 
These  two  seamen  will  be  forever  grateful  that 
Fritz's  final  selfless  act  allowed  them  to  sur- 
vive. 

Fritz  left  a  lasting  impression  on  all  wtio 
knew  him.  His  commanding  officer  said  that 
Fritz  was  always  his  first  choice  for  executing 
ttie  most  demanding  assignments.  Fritz  had 
only  recently  completed  the  difficult  job  of  de- 
vising an  overall  plan  for  the  antisubmarine 
defense  of  his  entire  tiattle  group. 

Fritz's  heroism  will  long  be  remembered  t>y 
his  family  and  those  who  knew  him.  His  self- 
less courage,  integrity,  and  ability  are  a  lasting 
testament  to  his  character  and  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans  engaged  in  service  to 
our  Nation. 
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Since  Fritz  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Ciair- 
ton,  PA,  ttie  mayor  and  membera  of  ttie  Clair- 
ton  City  Council  proclaimed  April  20,  1987  "LL 
Fred  D.  Carozzo  Day,"  and  I  will  insert  a  copy 
of  tfiis  proclamation  into  ttie  Record. 

PaOCLAKATIOir 

Whereas,  The  Mayor  and  Members  of  tbe 
City  Council  of  Clairton,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania  proclaim  April  30.  1987  as  U. 
Fred  D.  Carozzo,  Jr.  Day  In  the  City  of 
Clairton, 

Whereas,  Lt.  Fred  D.  Carooo,  Jr.  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Clairton  and  graduated 
from  Clairton  High  School.  He  also  was  a 
1978  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, 

Whereas,  On  March  21,  1987  he  died  in  a 
U.S.  Naval  air  accident  in  the  East  China 
Sea  near  Okinawa, 

Whereas,  by  his  final  selfless  act  Lt.  Fred 
D.  Carozzo,  Jr.  was  Instrumental  In  saving 
his  two  crewmen's  lives. 

Whereas,  we  acknowledge  the  fine  charac- 
ter of  Lt.  Fred  D.  Caroso,  Jr.  and  all  our 
young  men  serving  our  country. 

Whereas,  Lt.  Carozxa  has  left  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  will  be  rememl>ered  for  his  outstanding 
performance  In  some  of  the  most  demand- 
ing assignments.  He  had  only  recently  com- 
pleted the  overall  plan  for  antisubmarine 
defense  of  the  entire  Battle  Group. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nick  C.  Zumlx).  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Clairton,  Allegheny  County. 
Pennsylvania,  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
14th  day  of  April  1987. 


FIGHTER  FOR  VETERANS' 
RIGHTS  HONORED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  iiassachhsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
staunchest  fighters  for  ttie  rights  of  veterans 
in  southeastern  Massadmsetts  is  Leo  Viens. 
Leo  has  been  an  adviser  to  ma  in  veterans' 
affairs  for  several  years,  and  I  can  count  on 
him  to  t>e  straightforward  and  unvarnished  in 
giving  me  his  opinkxi  on  issues. 

Leo  is  a  man  wfio  fights  for  ottiers,  and 
does  not  ask  for  things  for  himself.  But  re- 
cently, an  error  tfiat  had  victimized  Leo  Viens 
was  undone  and  he  finally  received  a  medal 
that  he  had  been  awarded  42  years  ago.  The 
story  Leo's  medal  Is  told  in  ttie  accompanying 
interesting  article  by  Jim  Hand  of  the  Sun 
Chronicle  published  in  Attteboro — Members 
might  be  interested  to  note  that  one  of  the 
predecessor  papers  ttiat  went  into  the  making 
up  of  Vie  current  Sun  Chronicle  was  one  pub- 
lished by  former  House  Speaker  Joseph 
Martin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article  by  Jim 
Hand  atiout  the  medal  wlMch  Leo  Viens 
earned  and  finally  received  42  years  after  ttie 
fact  be  printed  here: 

Attleboro  Man  Gets  War  Medal— 42  Years 

Late 

(Mr.  Jim  Hand) 

Attleboro.— It  has  t>een  more  than  40 
years  since  China  awarded  Leo  Viens  a 
medal  for  helping  airlift  supplies  to  the 
Flying  Tigers  in  their  war  against  the  Japa- 
nese. 
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Bat  It  wsa  only  laat  week  that  Viens  re- 
eelvad  tlie  medal— In  the  malL  Still.  It  was  a 
thrill  to  finally  hold  the  China  War  Memo- 
rtal  MMal.  the  70-year-old  South  Attleboro 
vetoaniald. 

The  raeomiUon  waa  iaaued  by  Chinese 
Oeneraliaaimo  Chiang  Kai-ahek  to  Viens 
and  othets  in  IMft,  but  the  medals  were 
never  preaented. 

In  faet.  some  doubted  they  even  existed 
bwautff  the  VS.  government  apparently 
loat  a  mono  about  their  distribution  after 
the  war  according  to  a  World  War  11  pilots' 


The  China-Burma-India  Hump  Pilots'  As- 
sociation in  liiaouri  recently  tracked  down 
the  memo  and  the  medals. 

The  aoodation  ia  called  the  Hump  Pilots 
AsMKiation  because  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains the  pilots  flew  over  were  nicknamed 
the  "Hump." 

Viens  said  he  lost  a  few  buddies  to  the 
Hump  as  their  supply  planes  smashed  into 
the  mwint^<"«  killing  thoae  aboard. 

His  best  friend.  Michael  Marcucelli  of 
Pawtucket,  died  that  way,  be  said. 

The  China  War  Memorial  Medal  is  about 
the  siae  of  a  silver  dollar,  made  of  bronze 
and  depicts  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Lu  Ku 
Bridge,  where  the  Chinese  portion  of  the 
war  broke  out. 

Viens  was  a  22-year-old  Pan  American 
commerical  pUot  in  Africa  when  he  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Burma  to  help  with  the  air- 
lift. Later  he  received  a  field  commission 
making  him  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

The  job  was  to  fly  ammunition  and  gaso- 
line to  the  Plying  Tigers  at  Loy  Wing, 
China,  and  return  with  wounded  and  refu- 
gees. Loy  Wing  could  only  be  reached  by  air. 
The  ground  route  from  Burma  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Plying  Tigers  were  American  volun- 
teers fighting  for  China  against  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Tigers,  like  Viens,  were  milita- 
rized by  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  1942 
after  America  officially  joined  the  war. 

The  necessity  of  flying  over  the  high 
mountain  range  with  overloaded  planes  and 
bad  weather  was  probably  more  of  a  threat 
to  the  pilots  than  the  Japanese  Viens  said. 

The  pilots'  association  estimates  that 
3.000  Allied  aircraft  were  lost  in  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas. 

Viens  survived  that  hazard  and  also  some 
attacks.  "One  time  I  remember  the  field  was 
being  bombed  and  we  tiad  no  choice  but  to 
land  because  we  never  carried  enough  fuel 
for  a  round  trip."  he  said. 

A  Pawtucket  native.  Viens  returned  to  the 
States  and  settled  in  South  Attleboro  in 
1943,  where  he  has  lived  since. 

He  is  retired  now,  legally  blind,  does  not 
get  around  much,  and  getting  the  medal  to 
go  along  with  his  U.S.  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  has  boosted  his  spirits. 

"I  was  so  happy  when  I  saw  this  thing," 
he  said.  "Even  after  40  years." 


GENERAL  PINOCHET'S  ROLE  IN 
LETELIER-MOPPnT  MURDERS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPORmA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  irref- 
utable evidence  In  ttie  1976  murder  of  exiled 
former  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Otando  Letelier,  and  his  associate. 
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Roni  MoffHt.  points  directly  at  Chilean  dictator 
Qea  Augusto  Pinochet 

As  confirmed  by  FBI  officials  investigating 
the  case  for  over  a  decade,  testimony  from 
the  mercenary  wtx>  carried  out  the  murder, 
the  admissions  of  the  agent  who  performed 
the  surveillance  role  in  the  plot,  and  extensive 
documentation.  Pinochet  was  personally  in- 
volved in  the  assassination  plot  and  subse- 
quent coverup.  He  has  refused  to  allow  three 
members  of  his  Armed  Forces  to  be  extradit- 
ed and  stand  trial  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  article  printed  in  the  National 
Cattiolic  Reporter  provides  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  case: 

[From  the  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
Apr.  3,  1087] 

LETKLIKR-MOFnTT  MuaSKR  CALLED  CHILE'S 

Watkrgatb 
(By  Saul  Landau) 

Chile's  President  and  commander  in  chief. 
General  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte,  has  been 
in  power  longer  than  Adolf  Hitler  was.  He 
has  survived  horrendous  crises,  ranging 
from  massive  strikes  and  popular  demon- 
strations to  an  assassination  plot  against 
him.  Now  he  is  threatened  again,  this  time 
by  a  1976  assassination  U.S.  officials  believe 
he  ordered  and  are  certain  he  helped  to 
cover  up. 

"The  Letelier-Moffitt  murders  will 
become  Chile's  Watergate,"  declared  a  high 
U.S.  official  who  has  monitored  the  bizarre 
assassination  case  for  more  than  10  years. 
"In  the  Chile  scenario,"  the  official  de- 
clared. "Colonel  Manuel  Contreras  [former 
chief  of  DINA.  Chile's  CIA]  is  the  Bob  Hal- 
deman  character;  Pinochet  is  Nixon.  The 
difference  is  that  Nixon  didn't  have  anyone 
assassinated." 

Sept.  21. 1976,  Orlando  Letelier,  the  exiled 
former  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  cabinet  minister  under  the  Salva- 
dor Allende  regime,  was  lulled  when  a  bomb 
planted  in  his  car  was  detonated  by  remote 
control  as  he  drove  along  Washington, 
D.C.'s,  Embassy  Row.  Accompanying  him 
were  two  young  colleagues  from  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  where  Letelier  had 
taken  a  position.  Roni  Moffitt  died  a  few 
minutes  after  the  Chilean  diplomat.  Her 
husband.  Michael,  survived  with  minor 
wounds. 

The  FBI  trailed  the  killers  to  the  door  of 
DINA  Chief  Contreras.  He  had  given  the  hit 
order,  which  was  carried  out  by  a  team  of 
Chileans,  one  U.S.  mercenary  working  for 
DINA,  Michael  Townley.  and  a  gang  of  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  living  in  the  United  States. 
In  1978,  a  U.S.  grand  jury  hidlcted  Con- 
treras and  two  other  Chilean  army  officers, 
along  with  Townley  and  five  Cubans,  for 
conspiracy  to  murder. 

To  prove  its  case,  the  government  relied 
on  the  testimony  of  Townley,  who  in  a  plea 
bargain  exchange  for  a  light  sentence 
named  his  superiors  and  Inferiors  in  the 
plot.  The  FBI  also  dug  up  masses  of  docu- 
ments, the  paper  trail  that  corresponded  to 
the  stages  of  the  murder  plot  and  the  elabo- 
rate cover-up. 

The  bureau  offered  compelling  evidence 
against  the  Chilean  officers,  but  Pinochet 
refused  to  allow  three  members  of  his 
armed  forces  to  be  extradited  to  stand  trial 
In  Washington,  D.C.  The  subservient  Chile- 
an judges  declined  the  U.S.  request,  stating 
that  Townley's  tainted  testimony— referring 
to  his  plea  bargain— hardly  stood  up  against 
the  word  of  three  Chilean  army  officers. 
The  elaborate  evidence  the  FBI  offered  was 
dismissed. 
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At  this  point,  two  FBI  special  agents  con- 
cluded that  Pinochet's  Involvement  In  the 
cover-up  meant  he  had  also  been  personally 
involved  In  the  assassination  plot.  One  FBI 
agent  In  frustration  told  me,  "There's  no 
way  In  the  world  Contreras  would  have 
murdered  an  Internationally  known  man 
like  Letelier  in  Washington,  D.C.  without 
the  express  approval  of  Pinochet." 

"We  knew  that  he  had  to  have  given  the 
order,"  a  veteran  luitonal  seciuity  official 
told  me.  "Damn  it.  Contreras  breakfasted 
with  Pinochet  every  morning.  He  reported 
only  to  Pinochet.  Given  the  hierarchic  and 
Prussian  structure  of  the  Chilean  military, 
where  nothing  significant  happens  without 
the  head  man's  approval,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Pinochet  wasn't  at  least  aware  of  the 
operation  to  kill  Letelier." 

But  linowing  and  proving  are  far  apart. 
The  UJS.  government  did  not  have  evidence 
sufficient  to  take  legal  actions  against  the 
Chilean  dictator,  who  has  ruled  his  country 
with  an  iron  hand  since  the  day  he  led  a 
military  coup  against  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  September  1973. 

Then  in  January  this  year,  one  of  the 
three  officers  indicted  for  conspiring  to  as- 
sassinate Letelier  defected.  Armando  Fer- 
nandez Larios  had  performed  the  surveil- 
lance role  in  the  plot  and  delivered  to  Town- 
ley  information  on  the  location  of  Leteller's 
house  and  the  make  and  model  of  his  car. 
Then  he  had  returned  to  Chile,  lied  to  the 
court,  along  with  his  accomplices,  and  faded 
from  public  view. 

The  case  appeared  dead.  "Pinochet,"  said 
one  of  the  FBI  investigators  in  1980,  "has 
gotten  away  with  murder."  Until  this  year, 
when  Fernandez,  consumed  with  remorse 
and  regret  and  afraid  for  his  life  In  Chile, 
turned  himself  over  to  U.S.  authorities,  ad- 
mitted his  role  in  the  Letelier  killing  and 
named  Pinochet  as  involved  In  Its  coverup. 

In  addition,  Fernandez  told  the  bureau  In- 
terrogators, and  subsequently  a  U.S.  Judge, 
that  one  of  the  plotters  had  told  him  Pino- 
chet was  knowledgeable  about  the  order  to 
murder. 

Colonel  Pedro  Esplnoza,  currently  sta- 
tioned In  South  Africa,  had  told  Fernandez 
of  an  argument  among  several  generals 
about  how  to  coordinate  the  officers'  testi- 
monies before  the  Chilean  court  when  Con- 
treras responded  to  a  question  of  who  gave 
the  order  to  kill  Letelier.  "Go  ask  the 
chief,"  Contreras  reportedly  said,  meaning 
Pinochet,  Contreras'  only  chief. 

Fernandez's  information  about  Pinochet's 
role  In  the  murder  Is  hearsay,  but  his  state- 
ments about  the  president's  participation  in 
the  cover-up  are  firsthand.  Pinochet  met 
with  Fernandez  three  times  after  the  killing 
of  Letelier,  told  him  he  could  not  resign 
from  the  army  and  thereby  tell  the  truth 
about  the  murder.  Pinochet  had  told  him 
that  as  an  officer  he  had  to  obey  orders. 
And  his  superiors  had  ordered  him  to  lie. 

"That  corresponds  with  our  Intelligence 
information,"  the  national  security  official 
told  me.  "We  had  been  informed  from  our 
sources  down  there  [in  Chile]  that  Pinochet 
had  ordered  hits  against  several  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Those  inside  ChUe  were  later  report- 
ed as  suicides  [the  case  of  Jose  Toha,  who  as 
defense  minister  under  Allende  had  been 
Pinochet's  boss]  or  accidents  [the  mysteri- 
ous helicopter  crash  of  a  charismatic  Pino- 
chet rival,  a  General  Bonilla].  He  t)ecame  a 
master  at  covering  up  murder." 

The  official  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
DINA  has  also  acquired  a  capability  of  kill- 
ing abroad.  In  late  September  1974,  Con- 
treras ordered  Michael  Townley  to  Buenos 


Aires.  Argentina,  to  assassinate  former  Chil- 
ean Chief  of  Staff  Carlos  Prats.  A  bomb 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  later  placed 
under  Leteller's  car  blew  away  the  general 
and  his  wife.  Prats,  like  Letelier  and  Toha, 
had  t)een  Pinochet's  boss  when  he  served  as 
defense  minister. 

The  next  DINA  target  was  an  exiled 
Christian  Democratic  leader,  Bernardo 
Leighton.  Again  Contreras  chose  Townley 
to  execute  a  man  thought  to  be  suoceatfully 
mobilizing  European  opinion  against  the 
Pinochet  regime.  Leighton  and  his  wife  were 
badly  wounded  by  a  guimian,  who  the  FBI 
discovered  was  a  well-known  Italian  fascist 
who  had  developed  strong  links  with  DINA. 

In  the  wake  of  the  bad  publicity  engen- 
dered by  the  Leteller-Moffltt  murders, 
DINA  was  dissolved  and  replaced  by  an 
equally  brutal  but  less  scientific  repressive 
apparatus.  Pinochet's  overseas  assassination 
attempts  ceased  as  the  Chilean  government 
received  universal  disapproval  for  its  ac- 
tions. President  Jimmy  Carter  imposed 
mild,  but  nevertheless  humllating  sanctions 
on  Chile  when  Pinochet  repeatedly  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  government's  In- 
vestigation. 

In  1981,  however.  President  Reagan  began 
to  warm  up  to  Pinochet,  and  only  the  Lete- 
Uer  case  continued  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
fully  normal  relations.  Then  In  1986,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Chile  shifted  and  fell  Into  line 
with  the  new  thinking  about  how  to  deal 
with  Third  World  dictators. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  United  SUtes  had 
opted  for  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  when  world 
opinion  turned  against  the  extreme  right 
and  Its  death  squads.  In  the  Sudan,  Haiti 
and  most  dramatically  in  the  Philippines, 
the  United  States  abandoned  historically 
loyal  and  antlcommunlst  dictators,  while  re- 
inforcing the  armed  forces  of  each  nation. 

So,  too,  has  the  U.S.  pulled  away  from 
support  of  Pinochet  as  a  strong  antlcom- 
munlst ally.  Into  a  critical  posture  toward 
him.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  has  courted 
the  Chilean  military— except  those  holding 
government  posts.  The  defection  of  Fernan- 
dez, according  to  a  top  Justice  Department 
official.  Is  causing  serious  unease  at  certain 
levels  of  the  armed  forces.  In  his  resignation 
letter  from  the  army,  Fernandez  Implored 
his  fellow  officers  not  to  blindly  ol>ey 
orders. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  KLAAS  de  VRIES 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1987 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civilian  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing,  is 
losirig  orte  of  its  most  valuable  members  this 
yean  Or.  Klaas  de  Vries  of  the  Netherlands. 
Dr.  de  Vries  is  also  the  committee's  oldest 
member,  as  well  as  its  vice-chairman.  His  re- 
tirement is  a  loss  to  us  all. 

[>.  Klaas  de  Vries  was  bom  on  November 
11,  1917.  In  1936,  he  obtained  the  teacher's 
certificate;  in  1938,  the  headmaster's  certifi- 
cate; in  1939,  the  secondary  scIxxdI  teacher's 
certificate,  eind  In  1942,  the  State  diploma  A. 
From  1936  to  1943,  he  taught  at  schools 
for  primary  and  extended  primary  education- 
secondary  modem  school.  In  1943,  he  went 
into  hiding.  From  1944  to  1945,  he  was  squad 
leader  in  the  forces  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
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1945,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  the— ther>— 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  served  in  the  in- 
fantry—second lieutenant— and  as  an  informa- 
tion officer— lieutenant  In  1948,  he  returned 
to  the  Nethedands  and  was  made  a  reserve 
officer.  In  1975,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
in  the  rank  of  reserved  lieuteruuit  colorwl  in 
the  Army's  legal  department 

In  the  military  fieki,  he  heki  the  following  ad- 
ditional offices:  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Military  till  1980,  member  of 
ADA — advisory  council  defense  matters — till 
1978,  chairman  of  the  Section  Church  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Council  for  Pastoral  Care 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  since  1977, 
and  of  the  CIOM — Interdenominational  contact 
in  government  matters  pertaining  to  the  armed 
forces— since  1982. 

From  1948  to  1955,  he  was  a  history 
master  at  the  Protestant  Teacher  Training  Col- 
lege of  Sneek— Friesland,  and  simultaneously 
he  read  law  at  Groningen  University  where,  in 
1952,  he  obtained  his  LLM— cum  laude.  In 
1955,  he  took  his  PhD— cum  laude— on  a 
thesis  on  criminal  adjective  law  in  medieval 
Dutch  towns. 

From  1955  to  1962,  he  was  headmaster  of 
ttie  Protestant  Teachers'  Training  College  of 
the  town  of  Leyden.  and  from  1956  till  1970 
he  also  gave  teacher  training  courses  in  me- 
diaeval history  at  the  Institute  "Vrije  Leergan- 
gen,"  Amsterdam.  He  worked  from  1962  till 
1980  at  the  Fryske  Academy,  Leeuwarden— 
Friesland — as  a  senior  lecturer  till  1964  and 
afterward  as  director.  He  was  also  principal  of 
the  Institute  "Noordelijke  Leergangen,"  wtiich 
is  attached  to  the  academy,  until  1970. 

In  1968,  he  became  a  member  of  the  first 
Chamber  of  the  States-General  for  the  CHU— 
Christian  Historical  Union.  Since  1980,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  ttie  GDA— Christian  Demo- 
cratic Appeal— and  from  1974  to  1980,  he 
was  general  editor  of  tt>e  Ctvistian  historical 
weekly,  De  Nederiander. 

He  became  a  member  of  ttie  htorth  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  1969,  and  from  1976  to  1979 
was  vice-chairman  of  ttie  Civilian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. From  1979  to  1983,  he  was  general 
rapporteur  of  this  committee,  and  again 
liecame  vice-ctiairman  of  the  committee  in 
1984. 


THE  IRAN-CONTRA  HEARINGS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IITDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  5,  1987,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

This  week.  House  and  Senate  select  com- 
mittees will  t>egln  public  hearings  on  the 
Administration's  1985-86  sales  of  arms  to 
Iran  and  the  diversion  of  profits  from  those 
sales  to  the  Nlcaraguan  contras.  The  hear- 
ings begin  six  months  after  news  of  the 
sales  first  appeared  In  a  Lebanese  newspa- 
per, and  four  months  after  the  committees 
were  created  and  charged  with  the  Investi- 
gation. The  hearings  will  be  the  major  con- 
tribution of  the  Congress  to  the  process  of 
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understanding  what  happened  and  learning 
from  it. 

The  committees  have  not  been  alone  in  in- 
vestigating these  subjects,  but  they  may 
produce  the  most  comprehensive  account 
yet.  Before  they  were  formed,  investigaUons 
were  underway  by  various  standing  congres- 
sional committees,  by  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Review  Board  (the  "Tower  Commis- 
sion"), and  by  Independent  Counsel  Walsh, 
the  special  prosecutor  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General.  With  so  many  lawyers  and 
Investigators  Involved,  one  might  wonder 
why  the  select  committees  are  necessary. 

The  answer  lies  in  different  mandates. 
The  Independent  Counsel  is  concerned  with 
only  the  prosecution  of  those  who  violated 
the  criminal  law.  The  Tower  Commission 
was  appointed  solely  to  evaluate  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council's  role.  The  Interests  of 
the  Congress  are  broader.  Involving  ques- 
tions of  both  process  and  policy.  We  want  to 
Imow  why  arms  were  secretly  sold  to  Iran  in 
exchange  for  hostages,  in  violation  of  our 
publicly-stated  p>ollcles.  We  want  to  know 
how  money  from  those  sales  was  secretly  di- 
verted Into  bank  accounts  to  buy  arms  for 
the  contras.  We  need  to  determine  who  was 
responsiblle  for  these  events.  We  seek  to  re- 
store respect  for  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional ways  of  conducting  the  nation's  busi- 
ness, and  to  demonstrate  the  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  American  system. 

Although  the  House  and  Senate  have  sep- 
arate Investigative  committees,  their  work 
has  been  closely  coordinated.  Resources 
have  t)een  pooled,  information  shared,  and 
tasks  equally  divided.  This  cooperation 
helped  lead  to  the  unprecedented  decision 
to  hold  joint  public  hearings.  The  commit- 
tees have  been  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  later  this  year  their  findings  and 
recommendations.  While  they  have  no  legis- 
lative powers,  their  recommendations  are 
expected  to  t>e  Influential  because  of  the 
prominence  of  committee  members  who  are 
standing  committee  chairmen  and  party 
leaders.  The  committees  have  operated  thus 
far  In  an  atmosphere  of  bi-partisanship. 

The  House  committee  has  been  working  In 
a  secure  and  guarded  vault-like  office  in  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  A  staff  of  about  forty 
lawyers.  Investigators  and  security  person- 
nel has  reviewed  more  than  200.000  pages  of 
documents  from  the  White  House,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coxmcll  (NSC),  and  various 
fedeal  departments  and  agencies.  Thou- 
sands of  pages  of  bank  and  telephone 
records  have  been  obtained  from  private  In- 
dividuals and  corporations.  Committee 
members  and  staff  have  travelled  through- 
out the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Central 
America  to  conduct  hundreds  of  Interviews 
and  take  depositions.  AU  this  Information  Is 
stored  in  a  huge  computer  database  which 
can  retrieve  and  analyze  information  at  the 
push  of  a  button.  The  investigation  will  con- 
tinue even  while  the  public  hearings  are 
taking  place. 

The  hearings  will  occur  In  three  phases. 
The  first  phase  will  examine  the  actions  of 
government  officials  to  supply  weapons  to 
the  contras  during  a  period  when  such  aid 
was  prohibited  by  law.  The  hearings  are  not 
intended  to  debate  Central  American  policy, 
but  to  scrutinize  the  foreign  policy-making 
process.  We  will  also  attempt  to  determine 
what  happened  to  those  millions  of  dollars 
Intended  for  the  contras.  Phase  two  will 
chronicle  the  series  of  arms  sales  to  Iran 
during  1985-86.  Top  government  officials, 
including  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  and 
Vice  Admiral  Polndexter,  will  be  called  to 
explain  their  roles.  In  phase  three,  we  will 
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try  to  UMM  who  «u  rwponailde  for  devis- 
ing thta  McreC  policy  and  superviainc  iU 
ezaentkm.  and  determine  tbe  extent  of  the 
nMldnnfi  Involvement  We  wiU  consider 
the  extent  to  wbleh  tbe  cbecka  and  balanoew 
between  the  Preaident  and  the  Concreaa. 
fundamental  to  our  democratic  ayatem.  were 
adheied  to  In  thia  caae.  Tbe  puUlc  hearings 
are  adieduled  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
July. 

Tbe  oommltteaa  have  faced  a  number  of 
probiema.  We  will  only  hear  the  fuU  teaU- 
mony  of  the  principal  witneaaea.  North  and 
Folndexter,  thi«  aummer.  We  were  unable  to 
get  aeeeaa  to  bank  reoorda  in  Swltaerland. 
bat  we  have  obtained  acocaa  to  recorda  from 
bank  aoooont  holdeia  that  ahould  give  an 
atmoat  complete  picture  of  the  money  trail. 
Tbe  linpaaar  over  obtaining  White  House 
documents  and  the  PreaMent'a  notea  haa 
alao  been  reoolved  to  the  committees'  aatia- 
faf^Vpi  To  compel  the  teatimony  of  some 
wttneaaea.  we  have  had  to  grant  limited  or 
••^me"  Immunity.  Uae  Immunity  doea  not  by 
itself  ivevent  proaecution  of  the  Immunized 
wttneaa,  but  it  createa  cimalderable  problems 
for  the  prooeeutor  becauae  he  will  not  be 
able  to  uae  any  of  the  evidence  or  leads  de- 
TBloped  from  the  immunlaed  teatimony.  He 
can  only  uae  evidawe  that  he  can  prove  waa 
obtained  independently.  The  commltteea 
have  worked  dooely  with  Judge  Walsh 
before  granting  uae  Immunity  to  any  wlt- 
p«i^  Finally,  we  have  the  problem  of  finish- 
ing an  enotmoua  amount  of  work  before  the 
commltteea  go  out  of  existence  by  the  end 
(rfOctobo-. 

Some  corrective  changes  have  already 
been  made  in  the  foreign  policy-making 
patweas.  Both  personnel  and  structural 
dumges  have  been  made  at  the  NSC  and 
elaewbere  to  correct  aome  of  the  abuses  that 
occurred.  My  hope  la  that  tbe  outcome  of 
tbe  heartnga  will  not  only  be  legislative  re- 
forms of  the  foreign  policy-making  struc- 
turea.  but  changes  in  the  attitudea  of  offl- 
dato  who  work  within  thoae  atructurea.  By 
identifying  problema.  by  criticizing  improp- 
er action,  and  by  revealing  all  of  the  facts  to 
the  American  people,  the  hearings  them- 
aelvea  should  ocmtribute  to  the  democratic 
prooeaa  of  reform. 
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poopte.  his  deep  pereonal  involvament  in  the 
iaauea  of  our  timo— ail  have  touched  my  life, 
aa  they  have  the  Uvea  of  ail  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  knowing  and  wortdng  with 
tikn. 

But  Bob  Brenner's  commitment  to  public 
service  has  never  been  limited  to  his  union 
and  its  members.  He  has  served  on  many 
State  commisstons  and  community  boards, 
seeidng  in  any  way  he  can  to  contribute  to  the 
devetopment  of  a  more  just  and  humane  soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
wW  want  to  join  with  me  In  saluting  Bob  Bren- 
nerlor  his  outstanding  contributtons  on  behalf 
of  the  Allied  Industrial  Workers,  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  working  people  throughout  the 
Natkxi.  We  wfll  also  want  to  extend  our  best 
personal  wishes  to  Bob  and  Ixu  Brenner  for 
many  happy  and  fulfilling  years  of  retirement 
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THE  POEMS  BY  DR.  CLINTON  P. 
LARSON 


UM 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ormcaiQAH 
Dl  THB  HO0Sk  or  BSPRBSKirTATIVES 

WedneMday.  May  6. 1987 
Mr.  WOIPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ule  to  a  good  friend  and  very  special  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Bob  Brenner,  on  the  occaskxi  of 
his  retirement  as  dkector  of  the  Allied  Industri- 
iri  Union's  regton  7.  On  May  8,  his  friends  and 
coioeBUP'  v'iH  gattwr  to  honor  Bob  for  over 
37  years  of  committed  servKe  to  the  Allied  In- 
duslritf  Workers  Union. 

FoNowing  his  service  as  a  fighter  pikrt  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  during  WorM  War  II.  Bob  Bren- 
ner accepted  empkiyment  at  CtarK  Equipment 
in  Battle  Creek.  Ml.  He  was  active  in  the  work- 
er's organizing  campaign,  and  his  efforts 
ewned  him  a  poaition  on  the  AlW  intematnnal 
staff  in  1953.  In  1971,  he  became  the  director 
tor  region  7  and  hekl  that  positkm  until  this 
day. 

I  have  fett  very  privileged  to  know  Bob 
Brenner.  Bob's  dedKatkxi  to  serving  working 
men  and  women,   his  gentle   approach  to 


HON.  HOWARD  C  NIELSON 

OP  UTAH 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wetinesday.  May  6,1987 
Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
poems  by  my  neighbor.  Dr.  Qinton  F.  Larson, 
protessor  emeritus  arxJ  former  poet  in  resi- 
dence at  Brigham  Young  University,  are  in- 
ckjded  in  today's  Conqressk)nal  Record. 
Three  other  poems— Nuclear  Winter,  Wash- 
ington Society,  and  San  Diego  Naval  Base- 
were  placed  in  the  Conqressional  Record 
of  Apry  4. 1967. 

ASTHOMATTT 

(By  Clinton  F.  Larson) 
Falling,  falling  into  the  remote  sea. 
The  debris  of  the  shuttle  and  fire 
Branch  outward  into  a  flowering  pyre 
That  we  were   here— in   the   overbending 

trees 
Of  their  trajectory,  hanging  in  the  lea 
Of  Christ  for  a  moment,  then  like  a  lyre 
Of  gllssando  failing  separately  to  sire 
The  bolt  into  the  surface  and  to  flee 
Down  the  abyss,  to  l>e  twisted,  to  tire 
Into  death  and  its  false  animation 
In  squandering  fire  and  the  lifting  parhe- 

Uon 
Of  Mercury. 

TiLKVISIOR  EVMIGEUST 

(By  Clinton  F.  Larson) 
Unbelievably  l>enign,  he  knows  you,  recipro- 
cal 
As  you  watch  and  listen,  ameliorative  and 

quick 
To  Simday  lustre.  Before  him,  you  are  slick 
With  caret  dew  that  twinkles.  The  gospel 

caU, 
Included  in  his  sentencing  that  is  like  a 

shawl 
For  one's  indenturing,  is  lilt  of  curlew  set- 
tling sick 
Within  his  pining  rhetoric.  Verily,  the  trick 
Is  getting  a  flock  to  l>e  as  generative.  The 

haU 
Of  his  knowing  is  his  mirroring.  His  cause 
Is  everything  that  anyone  might  gestate  in 

him 
And   more   (the   gesture   and   the   honied 

hymn 
That  belt  his  vaster  audience  with  meas- 
ure). 


For  what  he  knows  he  knows  and  says  is 

pleasure 
Unto  him  aa.  wonderfully,  he  moutha  hla 

gauze. 

Racial  FKUDALiaif 
(By  Clinton  F.  Larson) 
Bom  another,  of  another  atraln  and  gene. 
You  are  different,  of  dire  Neceaaity  strange 
In  coloration,  eyes,  rise  of  forehead,  mange 
Rustling  in  to  counter  me  in  the  thin,  lean 
Exorcism  and  genesis  in  which  you  learned 

to  wean 
Yourself  away,  sloughing  down,  orange 
Of  hair  macerate  and  complexion  that  im- 
pinge 
On  verity  and  race  and,  again,  with  less 
Hauteur  than  we,  det>ased  and  so  inordinate 
I  spoon  your  wick  that  makes  you  glow  elate 
To  yoiu*  point  of  view.  I  scrounge  and  press 
You  to  see  Salem  of  excoriation  and  Exist- 
ence 
As  f rowardly  efficient  as  clrcumamblence. 
With  you  under  a  plank,  stones  on  it  as  evi- 
dent 
Aa  the  shire  of  plots  that  weight  you  in- 
wardly. 
I  would  shovel  you  with  flesh,  so  forwardly 
You  inch  opinion,  less  Christian,  Jewish. 

t>ent 
Of  mien,  and  Mohammedan.  The  east  went 
Down  with  sim,  and  the  deft  lion  cowardly 
To  skulk  in  Judah.  The  unbilical  is  hardly 
Long  enough  if  you  are  human,  godlessly 

sent 
To  stack  your  boolis  of  exacerbation  thick 
Where  morbid  sense  thins  In  foreign  meth- 
ane 
That  may  ignite  a  halo  in  your  holy  dla- 

phane. 
That  I  neglect.  Charge  your  missiles  and 

pick 
A  target.  Some  of  us  will  lose.  The  war 
Will  come  when  I  will  orchestrate  the  score 


I  keep  vaning  still  against  you. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  GAINS 
IN  COLLEGE  STA-HON,  TX 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
provements in  energy  conservation  have  t)een 
dramatk:  over  the  past  10  years.  Ever  since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973-74,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  American  industries  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  goal  of  doing 
"more  with  less,"  or  producing  more  goods 
and  sennces  but  using  less  energy.  We  have 
made  great  strides  in  this  area,  and  we  now 
use  about  half  the  energy  per  unit  of  gross  na- 
tnnal  product  [GNP]  as  we  used  in  1973. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  conservatton  pro- 
grams: The  ones  where  Government  tells  the 
people  how  much  energy  ttiey  can  use  and 
how  tfiey  can  use  it,  and  the  ones  where  the 
people  deckle  the  best  way  to  use  their 
energy  by  themselves.  I  am  a  big  proponent 
of  ttie  second  kind  of  conservatkin  program. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  kxai.  State,  and 
Federal  Govemn>ent  do  not  have  a  role  to 
piay  in  conservatxxi  programs.  I  just  think  that 
everyone  is  better  off  if  that  role  is  limited  to 
provMing  informatk}n,  not  orders. 
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I  want  to  point  with  pride  to  a  successful 
conservatk)n  program  in  the  heart  of  my  con- 
gresatonal  district:  College  Statkxi,  TX.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
community  effort,  and  ttie  tocal  govemnwnt 
served  the  resklents  of  College  Statton  well 
through  provkling  information  and  er)courage- 
ment  to  cut  energy  consumption  and  costs  for 
the  entire  city. 

Three  years  ago,  the  city  of  CoHege  Statk)n 
was  troubled  by  the  monthly  demand  charge 
in  their  utility  contract  This  demand  charge 
provkled  that  the  minimum  monthly  charge  for 
tfte  city  woukj  be  75  percent  of  the  peak 
month  over  the  prevkxjs  1 1-month  period.  Un- 
fortunately, this  peak  was  Mount  Everest 
There  was  1  month  a  year  when  (College  Sta- 
tion used  power  like  it  was  going  out  of  style: 
The  month  the  32,000  students  at  Texas  A&M 
University  hit  town.  Thousands  of  Aggies 
return  to  Texas  A&M  University  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year,  and  air-condittoners  run  over- 
time. 

(k)ilege  Statkm  deckled  to  launch  an  initia- 
tive to  reduce  this  peak  and  educate  the  resi- 
dents on  the  benefit  of  energy  conservatkxi. 
The  program  was  based  on  the  foltowing 
k>gic:  The  tower  the  peak,  the  lower  wouM  be 
both  ttie  minimum  monthly  charge  and  annual 
utility  bills. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  resklents  of 
College  Station  also  provide  an  educatton  to 
my  non-Texan  colleagues  here  in  Washington. 
Everyone  here  thinks  ttiat  my  fellow  Texans 
are  all  spendthrifts  and  ornery  indivkluals  wtx> 
cannot  work  together.  College  Statton  has 
provkled  a  dear  lesson  that  both  of  these 
misconcepttons  do  not  hold  true  in  Texas.  We 
respect  an  honest  dollar  as  much  as  anyone 
from  (Donnectk^ut,  and  we  wort<  togett>er  as 
well  as  anyone  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
telephone  surveys  demonstrate  98  percent  of 
the  resklents  of  College  Statk>n  were  aware  of 
ttie  program,  88  percent  partKipated,  and  92 
percent  of  the  resklents  t)elieved  ttiat  the  pro- 
gram was  benefkaal  for  College  Statton.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  example  of  oM-fash- 
toned  Texas  teamwork. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  peak  reduction 
program  resulted  in  major  savings  for  the 
people  of  College  Statton.  The  1984  peak  re- 
ductkjn  program  resulted  in  $405,889  in  sav- 
ings, the  1985  program  saved  $585,946,  and 
ttie  1986  reduction  program  saved  another 
$585,000.  All  told,  (College  Station  has  saved 
$1.57  millton  in  utility  charges  over  the  last  3 
years. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  study  ttie  accom- 
plishments of  (College  Statton: 

[Prom  Public  Power.  March-April  19871 

Consumers  C^ut  Costs  in  College  Station, 
Texas 

(By  Charles  K.  Shear) 
College  Station,  Texas.— In  most  cases, 
knowledge  Is  power.  But  in  College  Station, 
Texas,  a  public  power  community  housing 
Texas  A&M  University.  luiowledge  is  less 
power,  or  at  least  a  lower  summer  peak. 

From  1984  to  1986,  College  Station  com- 
pleted a  successful  voluntary  load  manage- 
ment program,  designed  on  the  premise  that 
if  College  Station  customers  Icnew  the  liene- 
flts  of  a  lower  demand  peak  they  would  vol- 
untarily reduce  consumption  during  peak 
periods.  With  expenditures  of  Just  $10,000 
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per  year,   the  program   has  saved  alxnit 
$1,575,000. 

College  Station  has  a  population  of  52.260. 
In  addition,  Texas  A4eM  enrolls  approxi- 
mately 32,000  students.  Although  the  uni- 
versity does  not  purchase  power  from  the 
city,  many  students  move  into  College  Sta- 
tion and  open  utility  accounts.  Students  are 
also  the  main  clientele  of  many  local  busi- 


The  city  purchases  electricity  wholesale 
from  Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  and  resells 
the  power  to  local  commercial  and  residen- 
tial customers.  (College  Station  has  no  in- 
dustrial customers.)  As  with  most  large  elec- 
tricity consiuners.  College  Station's  supply 
contract  includes  a  ratchet  clause  under 
which  the  city's  monthly  demand  charge  is 
a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  its  peak  over 
the  preceding  11-month  period. 

Faced  with  higher  wholesale  electric  costs, 
the  city  In  April  1984  reviewed  various  ways 
to  keep  utility  costs  down.  The  former  city 
manager.  North  Bardell,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  voluntary  load  management  program. 

Two  facts  made  Bardell's  proposal  appeal- 
ing: (1)  the  Gulf  States  ratchet  clause  and; 
(2)  consxunption  records  for  the  previous 
five  years.  They  showed  the  utility  system 
reached  its  demand  peak  during  the  billing 
period  of  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  20.  between  6  p  jn. 
and  6:30  p.m.  daily.  Specifically,  four  out  of 
the  five  years,  demand  peaked  the  Wednes- 
day after  the  opening  of  faU  classes  at 
Texas  A&M.  The  only  exception  was  one 
year  when  it  rained  that  Wednesday  and 
demand  peaked  the  following  day. 

The  timing  of  the  demand  peak  Is  easy  to 
understand.  Thousands  of  Aggies  come  back 
to  town  In  what  is  usually  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year,  and  air  conditioners  run  over- 
time. 

residents  lead  participation 

The  peak-reduction  program  was 
launched  with  five  components:  (1)  resi- 
dents, (2)  commercial  customers,  (3)  city  fa- 
cilities, (4)  the  media,  and  (5)  voltage  reduc- 
tion. The  city  solicited  program  participa- 
tion for  the  whole  period  of  Aug.  20  to  Sept. 
20,  with  effort  concentrated  on  the  week 
Texas  A&M  started  fall  classes.  For  opti- 
mum savings  the  program  was  run  from  4 
p.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily. 

When  planning  the  first  year's  program, 
we  were  concerned  aliout  residential  partici- 
pation; citizen  apathy  might  be  a  large  ol>- 
stacle  to  overcome.  However,  the  residential 
sector  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
program's  success. 

Citizens  heard  about  the  program 
through  television,  radio,  newspaper,  maU- 
ings,  handouts,  door  tags,  street  iMumers 
and  posters.  To  reach  as  many  people  as 
possible,  we  wanted  a  constant  reminder  in 
many  communication  forms. 

The  utility  information  program  followed 
the  "kiss"  rule— "keep  it  simple,  stupid."  We 
tried  to  convey  a  message  that  said  partici- 
pation was  painless  and  easy.  Some  of  the 
information  dealt  with  technical  aspects  of 
demand  control.  However,  we  emphasized 
that  conserving  electricity  during  peaks 
would  lower  wholesale  electric  costs  over 
the  next  year  and  all  of  the  savings  would 
be  passed  to  customers  through  a  lower 
power-cost  adjustment. 

We  gave  residents  specific  tips  for  load 
management  at  peak  times  including:  (1) 
turn  off  the  electric  water  heater,  (2)  turn 
the  air  conditioner  off  if  the  home  is  unoc- 
cupied; (3)  raise  the  thermostat's  normal 
setting  three  degrees  while  the  home  is  oc- 
cupied; (4)  wash  and  dry  clothes  during  an 
off  peak  period  of  the  day;  (5)  bake  and  cook 
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as  little  as  possible  during  the  high  demand 
period:  (6)  close  the  doors  and  vents  to  un- 
occupied rooms;  and  (7)  in  general,  turn  off 
any  electrical  appliance  not  in  use  or  sched- 
ule its  use  at  another  time. 

A  telephone  survey  conducted  in  Octot>er 
1085  showed  that  98  percent  of  College  Sta- 
tion customers  knew  of  the  program.  It  also 
showed  that  88  percent  of  CoUege  Station 
households  participated.  An  even  larger 
number  (92  percent)  believed  the  program 
was  l>eneficlal.  Two  percent  of  the  people 
did  not  believe  the  program  was  helpful,  but 
participated  l>ecause  their  friends  and 
neighlMrs  did. 

CUSTOMERS  PROMOTED  PROGRAM 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  inform 
commercial  customers  of  the  l>eneflt8  of  the 
city's  program  and  how  they  could  manage 
their  own  load. 

Businesses  were  told  of  the  program 
through  seminars  and  mailings.  We  visited 
the  largest  25  electrical  users  and  phoned 
aU  other  commercial  customers. 

Many  commercial  customers  believed  that 
restricting  electrical  use  would  adversely 
affect  customer  and  employee  relations.  But 
the  majority  of  them  promoted  the  pro- 
gram. Almost  all  displayed  posters  encour- 
aging participation.  Several  businesses  in- 
formed their  employees  of  the  program's 
benefits  by  holding  meetings  and  distribut- 
ing fliers,  and  many  commercial  customers 
reduced  consumption. 

The  key  to  city  staff  participation  in  such 
a  program  is  management  support.  This  was 
easy— the  city  manager  and  City  CouncQ 
were  strong  proponents  of  the  program. 
Management  Involvement  was  maintained 
by  keeping  key  officials  informed  and  re- 
questing their  help  in  many  activities. 

City  participation  was  exceptional.  Staff 
of  several  departments  came  to  work  early 
and  went  home  at  4  p.m.  The  city  wato' 
pump  station  was  shut  down  at  4  p.m.  All 
air  conditioners,  including  those  used  during 
City  Council  meetings,  were  turned  off  at  4 
p.m.  at  city  facilities. 

City  staff  not  only  helped  reduce  the 
demand  peak  by  lowering  consumption,  but 
also  by  projecting  an  image  of  leadership 
for  the  community.  Citizens  and  the  media 
l>ecame  more  aware  of  the  program  when 
they  sat  in  on  a  City  Council  meeting  with- 
out air  conditioning. 

PRESS  UPDATES  CONSTANT 

The  city  kept  the  media  informed.  Report- 
ers who  covered  city  hall  were  briefed  a 
week  l>efore  the  program  t>egan.  Lines  of 
communication  were  set  up  for  quick  news 
releases  during  critical  periods  and  for  daily 
updates. 

One  tool  was  a  remote  meter,  hooked  up 
to  Gulf  States'  power  source,  which  gave 
the  city  demand  information.  The  meter  en- 
abled the  city  to  determine  critical  periods 
and  give  the  media  current  information. 
Data  from  the  meter  were  also  used  In  a 
daily  graph  published  in  the  local  newspa- 
per. 

Ready  Information  from  the  utility,  deliv- 
ered with  enthusiasm,  kept  the  press  on  the 
issue.  The  media  was  eager  to  present  cur- 
rent news  stories  and  report  information 
the  public  wanted  to  hear.  The  result  was  a 
snowljalling  effect.  The  more  information 
the  public  heard,  the  more  it  wanted;  the 
more  it  wanted  the  more  the  media  covered 
the  story. 

VOLTAGE  REDUCED  BT  4  PERCENT 

College  Station  has  reduced  voltage  on  its 
primary   distribution  system,   to   help  cut 
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peak  flwtwH  loMttnc.  for  eicht  yean,  with 
UaonUke  ranilU.  Nominal  vottace  at  the 
dty^  cleetiteal  ralMtations  la  typically 
maintained  In  the  range  of  125V-1STV 
durliw  times  of  peak  ayatem  loadinc.  During 
the  load^nanagement  program  beginning  in 
1M4.  ttie  ayitem  «aa  monitored  dally  via  re- 
cofdlog  ebart  devteea  instaUed  at  each  sub- 
stattan.  During  peak  periods,  voltage  was  re- 
duced from  4  pjn.  to  8  pjn.  Ou4>ut  voltage 
lev^  «a«  f '""^My  lowered  via  the  power 
tiaiHfonner  load  tap  changer  control  to 
1WV-1S2V.  The  city  reduced  the  voltage 
le««l  by  about  4  percent  during  the  peak 
load  period. 

A  major  prartlon  of  the  city's  distribution 
feeder  system  has  been  constructed  since 
inc.  The  city's  feeder  drcuiU  average  ap- 
ptozimately  three  miles  In  loigth.  Peeder 
Vyp«thn«  ere  usually  maintained  at  or  under 
SO  percent  of  the  conductor  thermal  rating 
to  faiiTttf**  pcadble  load  transfer  between 
tiioiits  during  emergoades.  In  general,  con- 
ductor loading,  and  not  voltage-drop  con- 
stralnta.  Is  the  main  criterion  uaed  In  design 
of  the  city's  feeder  circuit  capacity  and 
feeder  load  levels.  No  major  feeder  voltage 
drop  problems  have  ooctured  even  during 
peak  loads  when  voltage  levels  have  been  re- 
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costs  were  greatly  outweighed  by  the  sav- 
ings. It  is  easy  to  Implement  and  can  be 
adapted  by  any  dty. 


TUs  type  of  load  shedding  could  be  imple- 
mented by  an  electric  system  for  which  volt- 
age-drop conditions  are  major  design  crite- 
ria. Hie  dty  regularly  monitors  voltage 
levels  at  the  end  of  its  distribution  feeder 
circuits  during  voltage  reductions  to  be  cer- 
tain that  adequate  customer  service  levels 
an  maintained. 


COSTOMBM  SAVa  MOmT 

The  1984  load  management  program  saved 
College  Station  electrical  customers 
|40ej89.  The  1985  program  saved  $585,946 
and  the  1986  program  is  estimated  to  save 
$588,000  under  current  wholesale  rates. 
Total  expenditures  for  the  three  years  were 
$30,000.  most  ol  it  for  radio  and  TV  adver- 
tieingend  wtu^g* 

During  these  intensive  load  management 
periods  the  peak  generally  occxirred  at  4 
pjn.,  two  and  one-half  hours  earlier  than 
before.  Summer  peaks  used  to  range  from 
14  percent  to  18  percent  higher  than  winter 
peaks,  but  in  1985  these  peaks  were  Just 
tfwat  the  same.  The  1986  simuner  peak  was 
9  percent  below  the  1985  summer  peak.  In 
part  because  of  cooler  temperattires. 

The  dty  had  been  concerned  about  loss  of 
revenue  generated  by  electric  sales.  Howev- 
er, during  the  1984  Intensive  load  manage- 
ment period  demand  dropped  10  percent 
and  sales  increased  5.8  percent.  In  1985 
<>*»«»nH  dropped  13  percent  and  sales  In- 
creased 6.6  percent.  Last  year.  In  part  be- 
cause of  weather,  demand  dropped  19  per- 
cent from  the  projected  peak  and  sales  de- 
creased 8  percent  from  1985.  Electric  sales 
would  have  been  greater  had  there  been  no 
load  managemmt  program,  but  revenue  was 
much  better  than  antldpated.  And  of  course 
cutting  the  peak  eased  the  pain  from  the 
ratchet  in  our  wholesale  power  supply  con- 
tract. 

The  unquantiflable  benefits  of  the  city's 
extra  effort  to  reduce  summer  peaks  the 
last  three  years  Include  more  public  aware- 
ness and  better  public  relations.  College  Sta- 
tion residents  were  able  to  get  involved  in 
controlling  electric  costs.  They  got  a  better 
understanding  of  energy  conservation,  and 
the  costs  of  producing  electridty.  Also,  the 
dty  demonstrated  its  concern  about  high 
bills. 

College  Station's  load-management  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  workable,  and  its 


ROC  IS  MAKING  CONCESSIONS 
TO  HELP  ALLEVIATE  U.S. 
TRADE  CONCERNS 


HON.  PHIUP  Bl  CRANE 

or  OLDIOIS 
Uf  THI  HOUSK  or  HKPRISKlfTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of 
the  passage  of  the  most  protectionist  trade 
bM  since  the  Snxx>t-l-iawley  tariff  bill,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners are  stiH  making  unilateral  efforts  to 
reduce  their  trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States.  Rather  titan  buckling  down  and  pre- 
paring for  the  trade  fight  that  this  legislatton 
promises  to  bring,  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners still  believe  that  negotiations  and  macro- 
economic  factors  will  solve  the  United  States' 
trade  woes.  Unfortunately  for  ttiem,  despite 
their  efforts,  this  legislation  will  only  exckxie 
from  retaliation  those  noncompetitive  coun- 
tries that  are  unsuccessful  at  selling  their 
products  in  U.S.  mai1(ets. 

Faced  with  the  prospects  of  being  hit  by  the 
most  punitive  and  harsh  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  3,  the  Republic  of  China  [ROC]  contin- 
ues to  make  a  valiant  effort  to  alleviate  prac- 
tices that  have  been  labeled  unfair  by  certain 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Fredrick  Chien,  the  ROC's  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  DC,  outlines  some 
of  the  most  recent  trade  concessions  made 
by  the  ROC.  Ironically,  at  the  very  tinne  that 
the  United  States,  once  consxiered  the  bas- 
tk>n  of  free  trade,  prepares  to  embaric  on  the 
road  of  protectionism,  our  lesser  developed 
trading  partners  are  attempting  to  open  tt)eir 
markets  to  U.S.  products. 

The  letter  by  Dr.  Chien  follows: 

COOROIHATION  COUHCIL  FOB 

North  Amkkican  ArrAiRS, 
Washington,  DC.  April  28. 1987. 
Hon.  Philip  Crawx. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

E>KAR  CONGRXSSMAlf  CRAMK:  AS  S  fOllOW-UP 

to  my  letter  of  February  18,  1987  concerning 
the  pursuit  by  the  Republic  of  China  (ROC) 
on  Taiwan  of  a  "fair  and  free"  trade  with 
the  United  States,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  further  actions  we  have  taken, 
mainly  as  the  result  of  the  most  recent 
round  of  the  bilateral  trade  talks.  In  moving 
toward  the  s&id  goal. 

In  the  talks  we  first  committed  to  Immedi- 
ate reduction  of  tariffs  on  62  agricultural 
and  industrial  products,  out  of  a  total  of  66 
Items  proposed  by  the  U.S.  side.  With  the 
average  range  of  reduction  of  49.5  percent. 
Including  6  items  which  will  l>ecome  duty- 
free by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  move  will 
offer  considerable  export  potential  for  U.S. 
farmers  and  manufacturers  In  the  Taiwan 
market. 

Among  the  Items,  two  products  have  espe- 
cially been  the  concern  of  many  Meml)ers  of 
the  n.S.  Congress  for  some  time,  of  which 
tariff  or  non-tariff  barriers  have  been  re- 
moved with  this  action.  This  U  to  say  that 
import  ban  on  peaches  will  be  totally  elimi- 
nated and  the  tariff  for  chocolate  confec- 
tionery (originally  100  percent)  will  be  re- 
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duced  to  17.5  percent  by  May  1  and  to  12.5 
percent  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In  addition, 
we  have  Just  announced  for  immediate 
tariff  reductions  some  800  other  products  as 
another  part  of  an  ongoing  liberalization 
program.  These  moves  have  l>een  haUed  by 
the  U.S.  side  as  "significant  steps  which 
demonstrate  Taiwan's  commitment  to  en- 
hance U.S.  export  opportunities  in  its 
market." 

In  the  area  of  textile  trade,  l>oth  sides 
have  agreed  In  the  talks  that  the  original  bi- 
lateral agreement  be  extended  for  another 
year  at  a  growth  rate  of  less  than  1  percent. 
This  Is  made  possible  because  of  our  com- 
mitment to  lower  the  ROC's  textile  and  ap- 
parel tariffs  to  levels  below  those  of  existing 
U.S.  textile  tariffs.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  de- 
scril>ed  by  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive Alan  Woods  as  "an  excellent  deal  for 
American  textile  and  apparel  manufactur- 
ers," which  provides  U.S.  producers  with 
"another  year  of  protection  against  import 
surges  while  giving  them  additional  export 
opportunities." 

All  these  measures  will  make  the  average 
effective  rate  of  the  ROC  tariff  around  7 
percent,  and,  in  terms  of  the  average  nomi- 
nal rate,  less  than  20  percent.  Compared 
with  most  other  nations,  developing  as  well 
as  developed,  these  figures  cannot  be  consid- 
ered tilgh. 

Satisfactory  consultations  have  also  l)een 
conducted  on  the  further  expansion  of  Intel- 
lectual property  protection  and  a  more 
strict  enforcement  of  relevant  laws  and  reg- 
ulations In  that  field.  There  were  also  dis- 
cussions of  "big  tickets"  procurement  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  for  major  projects  in 
Taiwan.  We  indicated  our  strong  Interest  in 
granting  such  contracts  to  U.S  firms  so  long 
as  the  latter  can  show  their  competitive- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  ROC  spe- 
cial procurement  missions  are  in  the  process 
of  being  formed  as  another  round  of  our  ini- 
tiative to  "Buy  American.". 

Ongoing  talks  on  shipping,  intermodel 
transportation  and  insurance  tiave  also  pro- 
duced some  concrete  progress,  which  will 
further  open  the  Taiwan  market  to  the 
United  States.  For  example,  U.S.  carriers 
wiU  be  able  to  apply  for  and  receive  licenses 
for  their  branch  offices  In  Taiwan  to  oper- 
ate as  container  terminal  operations,  ship- 
ping agencies,  and  the  like  in  accordance 
with  our  laws  and  regulations.  As  for  insur- 
ance business,  we  have  committed  that  each 
year  4  qualified  U.S.  insurance  companies 
will  be  licensed  to  enter  our  domestic 
market. 

Although  many  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress have  shown  their  concern  over  the  ex- 
change rate  l>etween  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
New  Taiwan  dollar  (NT$),  I  feel  slmost 
unable  to  keep  you  up  to  date  on  this  Issue 
since  our  currency  value  is  on  the  rise 
almost  everyday.  At  present  one  UJS.  dollar 
is  worth  NT$32.92  as  against  NT$40  some 
time  ago.  The  New  Taiwan  dollar  has  been 
appreciated  by  rouglUy  17.7  percent  In  the 
last  8  months,  by  far  the  highest  among  all 
newly  industrialized  countries. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  said  ttiat  we  have  t>een 
doing  our  utmost  in  pursuing  a  "fair  and 
free"  trade  with  this  nation.  It  will  be  very 
unfair,  if  these  efforts  based  on  our  sinceri- 
ty and  goodwill  are  not  taken  into  account 
or  misimderstood.  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
you  to  take  our  endeavours  into  careful  con- 
sideration when  you  discuss  the  omnibus 
trade  bill. 
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With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frkdrick  F.  Chiek, 

Representative. 


NATIONAL  ESTUARINE  AND 
COASTAL  WATERS  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Technok>gy  Assessment  has  recently  submit- 
ted a  report  to  Congress  called  "Wastes  in 
the  Marine  Environment"  which  concluded 
that  estuaries  and  coastal  waters  around  the 
country  act  as  the  primary  receptacle  for  the 
majority  of  pollutants  introduced  into  the 
marine  environment.  In  response  to  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Na- 
tional Estuarine  and  Coastal  Waters  Program. 
This  bill  would  complement  and  further 
strengthen  existing  legislation  addressing  the 
water  quality  and  management  of  our  Nation's 
estuarine  arid  (xmstal  resources. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  jointly  de- 
velop and  implement  a  National  Estuarine  and 
Ck>astal  Waters  Program.  The  program  shall 
consist  of  a  continuing  evaluation  arid  com- 
parison of  our  Nation's  water  quality  and  man- 
agement of  our  coastal  and  estuarine  re- 
sources. The  evaluation  will  include  an  as- 
sessment of  the  impact  of  man-irnJuced 
changes  on  estuaries  and  coastal  waters,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  changes  to  pollutant 
loadings  of  varicxis  nutrients  and  toxic  con- 
taminants. The  evaluation  also  calls  for  an 
identification  of  the  pathways  by  which  nutri- 
ents and  pollutants  flow  through  estuaries  and 
(x>astal  waters.  Most  importantly,  this  bill  calls 
for  an  identification  and  ranking  of  those  estu- 
aries and  coastal  waters  that  are  degraded  or 
distressed,  induding  an  analysts  of  any  human 
health  risks. 

In  addition,  EPA  and  NCAA  are  required  to 
provide  scientific,  legal,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  Federal,  State,  and  l(x:al  governments 
in  an  effort  to  help  develop  and  implement 
strategies  to  improve  water  quality  and  also  to 
l>elp  manage  the  coastal  and  estuarine  re- 
sources. The  agencies  are  expected  to  stress 
the  achievement  of  such  coordinated  effcxts 
on  a  regkjnal  tMsis. 

Among  the  other  needed  strategies  for 
coastal  waters  and  estuarine  ntanagenient 
the  bill  calls  for  the  designation  of  centers  of 
excellence.  These  centers  of  excellence  are 
mandated  to  carry  out  research  in  the  associ- 
ated disciplines  consisting  of  the  long-term 
collection,  dissemination,  and  public  availabil- 
ity of  information  and  data  results  from  the  re- 
search. The  centers  would  also  provide  for 
needed  educational  programs  that  would  fur- 
nish ttie  public  and  all  levels  of  government 
with  information  on  existing  and  potential 
problems  regarding  local  estuaries  as  well  as 
assistance  and  proposals  to  address  those 
problems. 

The  OTA  and  others  suspect  there  will  be  a 
continuatkjn  of  degradation  of  our  estuaries 
and   coastal   waters   unless   we   devek>p  a 
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scheme  to  protect  these  threatened  re- 
sources. This  bn\  represents  the  most  reason- 
able approach  to  addressing  tfie  water  quality 
and  coastal  and  estuarine  issues  by  enhanc- 
ing tlie  recently  passed  Clean  Water  Act  and 
any  of  tt>e  other  laws  that  directly  and  indirect- 
ly affect  estuarine  arKl  coastal  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  gocxi  bill  and 
it  is  my  hope  tfiat  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Conservation,  and  the  Environment  Sut)com- 
mittee  which  is  scheduled  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  May  20,  1987,  will  approve  this 
t>ill,  or  similar  legislation  in  the  coming 
montfts.  I  woukj  also  like  to  submit  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill: 
H.R. 2240 

National  Estuarine  and  Coastal  Waters 
Program— key  provisions: 

1.  Estuairine  and  Coastal  Waters  Study 
and  Protection  Act. 

2.  The  Administrators  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (E^A)  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  are  mandated  to  Jointly  devel- 
op and  Implement  a  national  estuarine  and 
coastal  waters  program. 

3.  The  Program  will  Include  a  continuing 
evaluation  and  comparison  of  the  water 
quality  and  management  of  the  estuarine 
and  coastal  resources  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  evaluation  will  Include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  man-Induced  changes 
on  estuaries  and  coastal  resources  and  the 
relationship  of  such  changes  to  pollutant 
loadings  of  nutrients,  chlorine,  acid  precipi- 
tation, dissolved  oxygen,  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons, and  toxic  pollutants  (including  or- 
ganic chemicals  and  heavy  metals.). 

5.  The  evaluation  also  calls  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  pathways  by  which  nutrients 
and  pollutants  flow  through  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters. 

6.  The  bill  requires  an  identification  and 
ranking  of  those  estuaries  and  coastal 
waters  that  are  degraded  or  distressed  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  human  health 
risks  and  resource  deterioration  associated 
with  the  degraded  and  distressed  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters. 

7.  The  EPA  and  NOAA  shall  provide  scien- 
tific, legal,  and  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  Agencies.  Their  assist- 
ance would  be  used  to  help  develop  and  im- 
plement projects  Improving  water  quality 
and  also  to  help  manage  the  coastal  and  es- 
tuarine resources. 

8.  The  bill  requires  the  development  and 
implementation  of  strategies  in  conjunction 
with  appropriate  State  and  Local  agencies 
for  applying  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  laws  to  achieve  optimum  management 
and  water  pollution  control  in  the  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  are  called 
to  stress  the  al>ove  mentioned  strategies  of 
water  pollution  control  and  management  on 
a  regional  basis. 

9.  EPA  and  NOAA  re  required  to  jointly 
issue  regulations  that  identify  the  functions 
of  their  respective  agencies  in  implementing 
the  Program.  The  two  agencies  are  also  re- 
quired to  specify  how  they  will  coordinate 
their  functions  as  they  apply  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251 
et  seq.);  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1401 
et  seq.);  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.):  and  any 
other  Federal  law  that  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  water  quality,  estuarine  resources,  or 
coastal  resources. 
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10.  The  bill  calls  for  EPA  and  NOAA  to 
Jointly  designate  one  or  more  areas  of  excel- 
lence for  estuarine  and  coastal  studies  ttiat 
will  carry  out  research  in  the  associated  dis- 
ciplines consisting  of  the  long  term  collec- 
tion, dissemination,  and  public  availability 
of  information  and  data  results  from  the  re- 
search. The  centers  of  excellence  will  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote educational  programs  designed  to 
inform  the  public  of  existing  and  potential 
problems  regarding  local  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters  as  well  as  provide  assistance 
to  Federal,  State,  and  Local  agendes  in  ad- 
dressing these  problems. 

11.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Administrators  of  EPA  and  NOAA  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters  including  all  the  Federal 
activities  undertaken  to  improve  the  water 
quality  and  management  of  the  coastal  and 
estuarine  resources.  The  Report  shall  mini- 
mally include  the  following: 

An  assessment  of  the  National  Estuarine 
and  Coastal  Waters  Program, 

An  identification  and  ranking  of  these  es- 
tuaries and  coastal  waters  that  are  degraded 
and  distressed, 

A  discussion  of  the  major  pollution  prob- 
lems and  trends  which  are  having  direct  and 
Indirect  effects  on  the  Nation's  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters. 

An  identification  of  further  estuarine  and 
coastal  waters  research  needs  at  the  federal, 
regional,  and  state  levels  including  a  listing 
of  priority  research  needs  to  address  areas 
of  particular  concern. 

An  evaluation  of  existing  management  ap- 
proaches at  all  levels  of  government  for  pro- 
tecting estuary  and  water  quality  and  for 
managing  estuarine  resources  and  coastal 
resources. 

Recommendations  for  making  the  existing 
management  approaches  more  effective. 

12.  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to 
EPA  and  NOAA  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  under  the  Act. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HERBERT  HUPKA 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civilian  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  tfie  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, which  I  chair,  will  soon  suffer  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  senior  members  wtx)  is  also 
its  vk^e-chairman:  Dr.  Herbert  Hupka  from 
Germany,  wfx)  will  retire  from  politk»  in  ttie 
first  half  of  1987. 

Dr.  HetbetX  Hupka  is  a  patriot  and  a  writer. 
His  life  is  one  of  devotion  to  his  motf>ertand 
and  of  a  communication  of  his  kJeas  through 
the  medium  of  writing.  He  was  bom  on  August 
15,  1915  in  (Deykxi,  but  grew  up  in  Ratitxx,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  the  old  part  of  Germany  to 
which  his  name  is  linked.  He  studied  German 
philology,  history,  geography  and  history  of  art 
at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Leipzig.  He 
obtained  his  PhD  in  1940.  He  served  during 
tf>e  war,  against  his  will  after  1944,  and  was 
arrested  three  times  by  the  Red  Army. 

After  the  war,  he  started  his  joumaKstK 
career  by  t>eing  the  news  editor  of  Radk) 
Munk:h,  a  post  wfuch  he  kept  until  1957,  and 
by  publishing  tfie  youth  publk»tk>n  We  in 
Muntah,  of  whkih  he  was  editor-in-chief  for  2 
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y«M*.  In  1948,  hit  pathotisfn  took  on  an  activ- 
M  fonn  wtMn  he  cofoumM  the  Association 
of  SMeien  Retugeea.  of  which  he  remained  a 
fMMUl  member  al  his  life,  and  which  he 
cnavea  aim  iwio. 

In  1967,  ha  iMcime  the  program  diractor 
of  Radk)  Bremen,  and  In  1959  the  press  offi- 
cer of  the  Committee  for  an  Undwided  Germa- 
ny in  Borw  After  1964,  he  becan«e  a  free- 
lanoe  ioumalst  and  writer,  writing  many  bodes 
on  Cloaia  and  the  German  motherland,  and 
also  poMical  books  on  inter-German  reiatk)ns. 

After  becoming  a  member  of  the  Bundes- 
t^  the  German  Parliament  In  1969,  he  kept 
up  the  s«ne  interests,  focusing  his  work  on 
intra-Qenntt)  relations  and  on  broadcasting  to 
Eastern  Europe.  Having  been  elected  first  as 
a  member  of  the  SPO.  he  disagreed  so 
strongly  with  Chancelkx  Brandt's  Ostpditik 
that  he  croesed  benches  in  Febaiary  1972, 
beconring  a  member  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic IMon  [COU].  He  thought  Gennany 
should  not  accept  the  reducing  of  its  territory 
wMch  bnited  the  two  Germanys  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Oder-Neisse  ine. 

Hto  acHvilies  also  centered  on  broadcasting. 
He  is  a  tongstandvig  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Board  of  the  Free-Europe- 
Radto  Liberty,  and  he  is  alternative  chairman 
of  the  mtemational  Gennan  broadcasting  serv- 
ice the  "Deutsche  Welle." 

Although  Dr.  Hupka  is  now  going  to  retire, 
he  win  doubtlessly  continue  to  sewe  his  coun- 
try during  his  reHrement 


CX>NORE8SMAN  JACK  KEMP  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  NAM- 
ING THE  BUFFALO  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  B£EDICAL 

CENTER  AFTER  MAJ.  ROBERT  J. 
DiTOMMASO 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OPKKWTOHK 
ni  THK  BOU8X  OP  RXPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,1987 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation,  today,  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration MedKal  Center,  in  Buffak),  NY, 
after  the  first  western  New  Yorker  listed  as 
"Misaing  in  Action"  In  Vietnam.  Maj.  Robert  J. 
DiTommaso. 

On  July  29,  1966,  Robert  DiTommaso  was 
flying  in  a  C-47  with  seven  other  crew  mem- 
bers on  a  classified  mission  wtien  their  aircraft 
was  attacked  by  fighters  10  to  20  miles  south 
of  Xam  Nua,  Laos.  Radio  contact  was  bkxked 
and  nottiing  has  been  heard  about  Robert  or 
the  crew  since. 

Robert  J.  DiTommaso  was  bom  in  Lacka- 
wanna. NY.  on  August  7,  1941.  In  elementary 
school  he  was  presMent  and  salutatorian  of 
his  graduating  class,  and  was  awarded  two 
medals  by  a  tocal  AmerKan  Legkxi  Post  for 
essays  on  Americanism.  He  atterxled  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffak),  where  he  majored  in  history 
and  government,  arxl  made  the  dean's  list  all 
4  years.  Robert  DiTommaso  completed  2 
yevs  of  ROTC  courses  before  being  assigned 
to  advance  offcers  training.  Robert  graduated 
in  1963  and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenwit  in  the  Air  Force.  After  seeing  duty  in 
Alaska.  Turkey,  Japan,  and  Korea,  he  re- 
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ceived  extensive  training  at  Elgin  Air  Force 
Base,  FL,  before  being  sent  to  Udom,  Thai- 
land. In  December  1965. 

As  we  kMk  back  to  the  fall  of  Saigon  12 
years  ago,  we  remember  the  honor  of  those 
who  served,  and  the  tragedy  of  those  still 
missing.  All  Americans  owe  a  special  debt  to 
our  feikTW  countrymen  wtio  serve  this  Natton 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  families  and  toved 
ones  of  the  2,400  Amencans  still  unaccounted 
for  In  Vietnam,  who  have  hekl  onto  their  faith 
and  determinatnn  never  to  let  any  of  us  ever 
forget,  are  truly  Amertoan  heroes.  In  western 
New  York,  our  community  continues  to  re- 
member the  bravery  and  sacrifk»s  of  the  men 
and  women  wtio  have  served  ttieir  country, 
thanks  to  the  courage  of  people  like  Mrs.  Ma- 
fakla  DiTommaso.  who  has  not  celebrated  a 
hoiktay  since  her  son  Robert  was  shot  down 
in  1966.  Their  extraordinary  sacrifk»  and  spirit 
command  our  admiration,  and  demand  our  urv 
relenting  commitment  to  a  full  accounting  of 
our  missing  countrymen.  That  ruitk>nal  com- 
mitment is  more  than  a  promise;  it  is  a  solemn 
resportsibillty  we  owe  not  only  to  those  2,400 
and  their  families,  but  to  future  generatkxis 
who  will  serve  their  country,  that  ttiey  may  be 
secure  in  the  krx>wtedge  of  our  unfailing  sup- 
port for  them  in  combat  and  commitment  to 
tt>eir  safe  return  home. 

This  important  legislatk>n  naming  ttie  veter- 
ans hospital  in  Buffato  after  Maj.  Robert  J.  Di- 
Tommaso is  a  memorial  to  all  of  our  feltow 
Amencans  listed  as  POW's  and  MIA's.  The 
veterans  hospital  will  serve  as  a  monument  to 
the  courage  and  sacrifk»  of  our  missing  coun- 
trymen. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today 
to  join  me  in  paying  tritxjte  to  Robert  J.  Di- 
Tommaso, and  all  our  missing  senncemen, 
and  their  families  wtK>  continue  to  speak  out, 
to  never  give  up,  to  never  forget. 

List  of  BxirrKLO  Area  Veterans  amd  Vetkr- 
Aiis  Oroakizatiohs  Supporting  This  Leg- 
islation TO  Name  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  in  Bitppalo 
After  Maj.  Robert  J.  DiTommaso 
Frank  FaUowskl,  Executive  Director, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership  Program  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  Inc. 

Pete  Linlcowski.  Amvets  National  Service 
Officer. 

Steve  Banko,  decorated  Vietnam  War  vet- 
eran, and  Executive  Assistant  to  New  York 
State  Senator  Anthony  Maslello. 

Roy  Barley,  President,  Chapter  164,  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  Secretary  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Leadership  Program,  Second 
Vice  Commander,  American  Legion  Post  431 
and  Charter  Meml>er  of  Amvets  Post  66 
(which  is  the  Robert  J.  DiTommaso  Amvete 
Post). 

James  R.  Aheam,  Department  of  New 
York,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Service  Of- 
ficer. 

John  Glegota,  Erie  County  Veterans  Serv- 
ice Officer. 

Frank  Slgetl,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Post  1419.  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

Paul  Tekac,  Secretary,  SUte  Council  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

Frank  Volmer,  Chapter  77,  Buffalo  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America. 

John  Grandlts,  Vietnam  Veterans  Leader- 
ship Program. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  DEFICITS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Antal  E.  Fekete  of  the  Memori- 
al University  of  Newfoundland,  whk:h  analyses 
our  twin  defkHts  and  their  con'elatk>n.  I  believe 
the  paper  merits  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues for  it  focuses  on  the  highly  dangerous 
chain-reactton  effect  involved  In  the  process 
creating  these  defKits.  Unless  we  can  arrest 
this  chain  reactton  soon,  we  may  lose  ail  cor>- 
trol. 
The  artk:le  follows: 

A  Tale  of  Two  Deficits 
(By  Antal  E.  Fekete) 
There  Is  probably  no  topic  in  economics 
today  which  Is  more  hotly  delwted  than  the 
genesis  of  the  two  deficits:  the  U.S.  budget 
deficit  and  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  The  table 
l>elow  strongly  suggests  that  something  has 
gone  terribly  wrong,  and  something  unprec- 
edented and  very  ominous  is  happening. 
The  two  deficits  appear  to  be  running  out  of 
control.  And  the  "Big  Bang",  marking  the 
l)eginning  of  their  present  course,  appears 
to  have  taken  place  In  1971. 

ANNUAL  BUDGET  AND  TRADE  DEFICITS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

[Fifuns  nuiM  to  the  nearest  Sl.OOO.000.000;  mine  sign  mfcites  Mat, 
odierane  suqte) 
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Source:  Eonawc  Reoort  of  tic  Piesdent 

The  cumulative  deficits  present  an  even 
more  alarming  picture.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment's debt,  $2.2  trillion  at  last  count.  Is 
growing  so  fast  as  to  double  in  every  five 
years.  And  as  a  result  of  running  persistent 
and  ever  larger  trade  deficits  since  1971,  the 
U.S.  has  gone  from  l>eing  the  worid's  fore- 
most creditor  to  its  foremost  debtor  nation. 

Mainstream  economists  have  come  up 
with  a  theory  purporting  to  explain  the  ap- 
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parent  correlation  l>etween  the  two  deficits. 
According  to  this,  when  the  budget  deficit 
rises,  market  participants  come  to  expect 
higher  "real"  Interest  rates,  because  the 
twrrowlng  requirements  of  the  government 
will  rise.  This  in  turn  causes  a  net  increase 
in  demand  for  dollars.  In  anticipation  of  an 
appreciation  In  Its  value.  Finally,  so  the 
theory  goes,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
produces  a  net  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
which  produces  the  trade  deficit.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  "analysis"  is  that  the  way  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  is  to  debase  the 
dollar. 

It  should  l>e  obvious  that  this  explanation 
begs  the  main  question:  What  has  caused 
the  deficit  to  rise  in  the  first  place?  and  it 
evades  the  question:  How  is  it  that  our 
present  debt  and  deficit  crisis  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  entire  200-year  history  of  this 
nation?  Moreover,  the  explanation  is  dlsin- 
genious  in  that  it  ignores  the  basic  condition 
of  the  dollar,  namely,  that  it  is  a  currency  In 
default.  There  is  a  tendency  in  mainstream 
economics  to  Ignore  the  fundamental  truth 
that  a  breach  of  promises  cannot  help  the 
credit  standing  of  the  debtor. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  the  two  deficits 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  on 
August  15.  1971,  the  U.S.  government  de- 
faulted on  Its  obligation  to  pay  gold  to  for- 
eign governments  at  the  $35  statutory  price. 
Now  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  life,  not  sub- 
ject to  debate  or  doubt,  that  whenever  a 
debtor  defaults  on  his  promises  to  pay,  his 
paper  goes  to  a  discount  In  the  markets.  The 
annals  do  not  cite  a  single  exception  to  this 
rule  during  the  entire  recorded  history  of 
mankind.  Not  surprisingly,  the  dollar  was 
no  exception  either:  In  less  than  10  years  it 
lost  90%  of  its  value  in  terms  of  gold,  50%  of 
its  value  in  terms  of  Swiss  francs,  various 
fractions  of  its  value  in  terms  of  various  for- 
eign exchange,  not  to  mention  a  major  part 
of  its  purchasing  power.  Thus  the  "Big 
Bang",  the  default  of  August  15,  1971,  start- 
ed a  course  of  dollar  depreciation  which  has 
continued  ever  since,  with  more  or  less  sig- 
nificant reversals.  The  most  significant  re- 
versal occurred  during  the  period  1980-1985 
when  the  market  gave  the  l)eneflt  of  the 
doubt  to  President  Reagan  that  he  would 
Institute  a  monetary  reform  which  would 
convincingly  stabilize  the  dollar.  When  that 
did  not  happen  even  after  the  second  inau- 
guration, the  dollar  resumed  its  slide  in 
March  1985. 

But  It  Is  misleading,  to  say  the  least,  to 
talk  at>out  a  "strong"  dollar  in  reference  to 
the  period  1980-1985,  during  which  the 
dollar  recovered  a  fraction  of  its  earlier 
huge  losses  in  terms  of  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change. It  would  be  more  accurate  to  de- 
scrilie  this  period  as  a  stay  of  execution  or, 
perhacffi,  a  grace  period  to  enable  the  U.S. 
government  to  rectify  the  conditions  leading 
to  the  doUar-d6bftcle  of  1971. 

The  policy  of  deliberate  dollar  det>ase- 
ment.  Inaugurated  at  the  Group  of  5  meet- 
ing at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1985,  should  also  l)e  viewed  from 
the  same  perspective.  When  a  government 
goes  all  out  to  beat  down  the  value  of  its 
currency  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets, 
as  the  U.S.  govermnent  has  done  under  the 
"leadership"  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Baker,  and  when  this  government  invites 
foreigners  to  join  in  the  exercise,  then  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  government  is 
acting  in  good  faith  as  a  debtor,  nor  that  it 
is  trying  to  make  amends  for  its  earlier  de- 
fault that  has  caused  huge  losses  to  ite 
creditors  all  over  the  world,  including  its 
own  citizens. 
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The  chain-reaction  triggered  by  the  "Big 
Bang"  of  1971  can  l>e  de8cril>ed  as  a  five-step 
process: 

(1)  the  dollar  depreciates  In  terms  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange: 

(2)  the  Federal  Reserve  tries  damage-con- 
trol by  allowing  arms  Interest  rates  to  rise 
dramatically— destroying  the  bond  market 
in  the  process; 

(3)  the  fast-maturing  government  debt  is 
refinanced  at  drastically  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest, causing  record  budget  deficits; 

(4)  domestically  generated  savings  turn 
out  to  be  entirely  Inadequate  to  finance  the 
burgeoning  budget  deficits.  Foreigners  step 
forward  and  buy  the  high-yielding  U.S.  gov- 
ernment securities,  and  pay  for  them  by 
shipping  finished  goods  to  our  shores.  The 
trade  deficit  of  the  U.S.  hits  record  volume. 

(5)  The  burgeoning  trade  deficit  causes  a 
new  roimd  of  dollar  depreciation,  viewed 
with  "benign  neglect"  or  even  actively  en- 
couraged by  responsible  government  offi- 
cials. 

At  this  stage,  the  5-step  process  itself  at  a 
higher  level  of  deficit  and  debt  figures. 
There  have  been  two  complete  cycles  so  far: 
1971-1976  and  1977-1984.  The  third  cycle 
appears  to  have  begun  in  1985  and  its  first 
step  is  well  on  its  way,  suid  the  second  about 
to  start.  The  ominous  aspect  of  this  process 
is  that  each  cycle  is  more  destructive  than 
the  preceding  one  bringing  bigger  deficits, 
higher  interest  rates,  more  debt  repudiation 
and  bank  failures  in  its  wake. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  to  expect  that  the 
policy  of  self-inflicted  dollar  depreciation 
can  rectify  the  trade  deficit  in  1987  any 
more  than  the  policy  of  "benign  neglect" 
could  In  1977.  The  vanishing  U.S.  export 
markets  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
high-interest  rate  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bankrupted  America's  overseas  cus- 
tomers: the  Latin  American  and  other  third 
world  coimtries,  whose  trade  has  tradition- 
ally been  financed  by  American  bank  credit. 
The  U.S.  government,  in  allowing  the  dollar 
to  drift  as  a  currency  in  default,  l)ears  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
world's  debt  crisis  and  for  the  vanishing 
world  trade.  The  Federal  Reserve  policy  of 
high  Interest  rates  knocked  out  marginal 
producers  all  over  the  dollar  trade  area,  and 
demoralized  the  conmiodlty  markets  on 
which  third  world  countries  depended  for 
their  dollar  earnings. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  every  produced 
good  has  an  Input  of  imported  components, 
the  profit  margin  of  the  American  export 
industry  is  squeezed,  and  that  of  its  foreign 
competitors  boosted,  by  the  policy  of  delib- 
erate dollar  depreciation.  The  U.S.  has  to 
export  more  to  pay  for  the  same  (or  even 
declining)  amounts  of  Imports:  the  terms  of 
trade  of  the  U.S.  is  deteriorating  while  the 
terms  of  trade  of  its  competitors  is  Improv- 
ing. 

Finally,  according  to  Anderson's  Law.  as 
long  as  the  dollar  keeps  falling,  or  is  under 
suspicion  that  it  might  do  so.  exports  tend 
to  fall  and  imports  tend  to  rise.  The  late 
Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  a  distinguished 
American  monetary  economist,  ol)served  in 
the  1930's  that  under  the  conditions  of  mon- 
etary debasement  exporters  reason  that 
they  should  not  hurry  to  export  l)ecause 
they  should  get  still  more  domestic  currency 
for  their  exports  at  a  later  time;  Importers 
reason  that  they  must  hasten  to  Import  all 
they  can  l>ecause  the  foreign  exchange  in 
which  they  pay  for  their  imports  will  cost 
more  In  domestic  currency  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year. 

The  policy  of  deliberate  dollar  del>ase- 
ment  is  not  only  immoral  but  it  is  insane  m 
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the  extreme.  It  Is  destructive  domestically 
as  well  as  internationally,  without  any  re- 
deeming features.  It  should  be  stopped  Im- 
mediately and  the  dollar  l>e  stabilized  at  the 
same  time,  before  more  damage  Is  done  to 
the  domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and  to 
world  trade. 

In  summary,  the  system  of  floating  ex- 
change rates  was  inaugurated  in  1971  with- 
out any  thought  given  to  the  dire  conse- 
quences that  were  bound  to  follow.  When 
the  dollar  depreciation,  which  was  entirely 
predictable,  t>oo8ted  commodity  prices,  the 
Federal  Reserve  tried  to  pacify  the  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  markets  with  its  high-In- 
terest rate  policy.  This  action  demoralized 
the  bond  markets  and  caused  the  budget 
deficit  to  escape  from  the  earth's  gravita- 
tion. The  destruction  of  the  bond  market 
taught  Americans  a  lesson  about  the  folly  of 
saving,  and  there  were  no  domestic  savings 
available  to  finance  the  budget  deficits. 
Luckily  for  us,  foreigners  were  still  ready 
and  eager  to  finance  our  runaway  budget 
deficits,  as  long  as  we  allowed  them  to  pay 
with  finished  goods.  This  caused  the  trade 
deficit  to  go  out  of  control.  Now  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  foreign  confidence  In  the  dollar  is 
being  methodically  destroyed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  its  open  advocacy  of  further 
dollar  debasement. 

Our  present  plight  is  another  vivid  Indict- 
ment of  flat  money  systems.  When  govern- 
ments take  possession  of  the  people's  purse 
by  Introducing  flat  money,  thus  freeing 
themselves  from  control  by  the  people,  debt 
starts  to  proliferate.  As  a  consequence,  for- 
eign exchange  rates  will  start  fluctuating 
wildly  in  response  to  changes  in  the  various 
rates  at  which  the  debt  tower  is  growing  In 
various  countries.  C^irrency  depreciation  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  debt  de- 
nominated in  that  particular  currency  is 
growing  out  of  control.  Unless  the  govern- 
ment concerned  brings  the  growth  of  debt 
under  control,  the  fiat  currency  may  plunge 
to  worthlessness. 

This  is  the  danger  threatening  the  dollar. 
The  dollar's  predecessor  the  Continental, 
the  flat  money  issued  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  met  the  same  fate  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  officials  In  charge  of 
our  present  experimentation  with  flat 
money  are  either  ignorant  of  history,  or 
they  act  as  though  those  lessons  have  l>een 
lost  upon  them. 

Unless  these  men  are  removed  from  their 
posts,  and  a  convincing  plan  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  on  a  permanent  basis  is  Introduced 
soon,  we  may  exjject  a  new  round  of  record 
high  interest  rates,  and  a  new  round  of 
record  deficits. 

President  Reagan  is  poorly  advised  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  as  he  was  on  foreign  policy. 
He  is  running  the  risk  that  he  will  not  l)e  re- 
memt>ered  as  another  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  Great  Conununlcator.  He  might  l)e 
remembered  as  sjiother  Hoover,  who  presid- 
ed over  the  Great  Crash. 


AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OPMARTLAHS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 

following    Baltimore    Sun    story    in    today's 

Re(X>RO.  It  is  an  All  Amencan  success  story 

atxjut  our  colleague  and  my  dear  frierKi,  Corv 
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They  sat  next  to  each  other  in  class  and    that  the  points  sometimes  l>ecome  obscured. 
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to  be  to  put  herself  in  the  position  of  the  av- 
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grawMnman  Connie  Moreua  fnxn  Montgom- 
«y  County.  MD. 

I,  o(  courM,  think  tt  only  gains  cradit>iiity 
from  the  Sun  by-flne.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
aarve  thai  nawspaper  for  many  years  as  mari- 
llma  labor  edrtor  and  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
ahwe  with  you  my  newspaper's  view  of  one  of 
Iha  stars  of  the  freshman  dass  in  ttte  100th 
Congrasa. 

Thank  you: 

Ambucar  Success  Stobt 
(By  Nont  Frenklel) 

coirauss  IS  THS  PATorr  fob  nanoRAMTS' 

DAUORTOt 

To  begin  with,  there's  the  dandelion  story. 
It  rears  Ita  weedy  head  on  Constance  Morel- 
la's  swearing-in  day.  It's  a  sweet  little  story, 
the  Miwi  that  makes  a  reporter's  heart  go 
thumpety-thump.  the  Und  that  commands 
a  few  stars  alongside  the  quotes  in  a  note- 


Constance  Morella,  newly  elected  Republi- 
can to  Congress  from  the  wealthy  and  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  8th  District  in 
Montgimiery  County,  could  not  l>e  in  better 
form  on  the  sixth  day  of  January.  Snugly 
tucked  into  a  form-fitting  knit  dress,  a 
shade  you  might  call  knockout  iris,  her  eyes 
a  tear-misted  aquamarine,  she  is  one  of  the 
inxHidest  daughters  of  immigrants  ever  to 
ascend  to  the  Hill. 

Loyalists,  friends  and  family  members  are 
aqueeied  into  a  small  room  off  the  main 
hallway  where  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
are  being  shown  on  closed-circuit  TV. 
There's  her  86-year-old  mother  from 
Boston,  Christine  Albanese,  who  appears  as 
sharp  as  a  pitchman  for  old-style  spaghetti 
sauce,  saying.  "I  always  knew  my  Connie 
would  do  it." 

Fresh  from  the  swearing-in,  Representa- 
tlTe  Morella  sweeps  in,  looldng  at  least  a 
decade  younger  than  her  56  years.  A  few 
kisses  and  hugs  and  then  straightway  to  her 
mother.  "See."  she  says  to  the  friends  and 
cameras,  "my  immigrant  mother  really  dbes 
exist" 

Across  the  room,  the  congresswoman's 
older  brother.  Austin,  a  buildings  supervisor 
in  Somerville.  Mass..  admits  he's  no  lover  of 
politicians  but  a  great  admirer  of  his  sister. 
"She's  a  smart  girl  and  a  lucky  girl,"  he  ot>- 
serves,  "and  everything  she  went  after  she 
got."  Then  a  devilish  sense  of  humor  takes 
hold.  "We  are  from  poor  parents,"  he  begins 
earnestly.  How  poor,  he  is  asked.  "We  were 
so  poor  we  had  to  go  out  and  pick  dande- 
lions for  supper. 

A  lovely  image,  but  a  bit  of  hypertMle.  A 
week  later.  Mis.  Morella,  sitting  in  her  con- 
gressional office,  surrounded  by  wilted  con- 
gratulatory plants  and  the  almost  obligato- 
ry poster  that  reads  "Women's  place  is  in 
the  House  .  .  .  and  in  the  Senate."  will 
laugh  heartily  atwut  it  alL 

"We  all  Joked  alMut  it  on  the  way  home  in 
the  car  that  day,"  she  says.  "My  mother 
Jumped  on  Austin  after  he  admitted  he  told 
the  story.  She  insisted  we  did  not  pick  dan- 
delions. We  bought  them." 

The  classic  first- generation  success  theory 
is  too  simplistic.  It  does  not  explain  how  a 
former  airline  reservations  clerk  turned  col- 
lege English  teacher,  wife  and  mother,  de- 
cided to  enter  politics  17  years  ago,  worked 
her  way  through  the  Montgomery  County 
Commission  for  Women,  two  terms  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  and  a  stun- 
ning upset  this  past  fall  to  capture  the  seat 
vacated  by  four-term  Democratic  congress- 
man Michael  Barnes. 
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"I  didn't  have  the  problem  of  t>eing  first- 
generation."  she  says,  "l>ecause  I  was  so  out- 
going and  so  assimilated  I  never  even 
learned  to  speak  Italian. '  She  attributes  her 
success  to  hard  work  and  a  desire  to 
achieve— the  classic  first-generation  expla- 
nation. Yet,  she  also  confesses.  "I  didn't 
alvrays  go  around  telling  people,  like  I  did 
on  swearing-in-day,  about  the  old-world  con- 
nection." 

Her  Democratic  opponent,  former  state 
Sen.  Stewart  Balnum  Jr.,  out-spent  her,  out- 
polled  her  almost  until  the  end,  but  never 
underestimated  her.  "I  was  surprised  by  the 
outcome."  he  admits,  "but  we  did  our  best 
and  we  have  no  regrets.  Connie  ran  a  fine 
campaign  and  she  stuck  to  the  issues  ...  I 
thought  she'd  be  a  formidable  opponent." 

She  wasn't  exactly  an  unknown  she  served 
in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  for 
eight  years  and  had  run  unsuccessfully  in 
the  Republican  primary  for  the  congression- 
al scat  In  1908— but  her  face  wasn't  exactly 
recognizable  either. 

Casting  herself  as  the  middle-class  candi- 
date, she  won  supposedly  sophisticated 
Montgomery  County  voters  who  follow  the 
issues,  even  if  in  this  election,  say  some, 
they  didn't  vote  issue  but  personality.  Her 
opponent,  Mr.  Balnum,  vice  president  of 
Manor  Care  Nursing  Homes,  fourth-largest 
nursing-home  chain  In  the  coimty,  won  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  spent  the  most 
money— almost  $1.5  million  compared  to  her 
$622,000— in  a  losing  congressional  race  this 
past  year.  But  even  his  strategists  agreed, 
once  the  public  sees  and  hears  BIrs.  Morella 
and  it  becomes  a  personality  contest,  it's 
over  The  study  Democrat  luiocked  out  by 
the  iris,  the  single  millionaire  who  runs 
nursing  homes  versus  the  woman  who  raised 
nine  kids,  three  of  her  own,  and  six  of  her 
late  sister's. 

"It  was  a  personal  triumph  for  Connie," 
say  her  husband,  Tony  Morella.  "It  was 
Connie,  she  was  the  theme,  she  was  the 
campaign.  What  we  wanted  was  to  put  her 
out  on  the  streets  and  let  her  talk  to  people. 
The  same  thing,  you  see,  you  go  talk  to  the 
PTA,  you  know  Stewart's  never  t)een  to  a 
PTA,  he  wants  to  get  up  and  talk  about 
quality  of  education,  he's  got  a  liability. 
Connie  talks  about  the  work  ethic  and  civil 
servants  and  talks  about  retirees  and  t>ene- 
f  its  and  taxes  and  the  economy.  She's  a  part 
of  it." 

Mr.  Balnum  says,  "I  think  it's  a  myth  that 
Morella  won  because  she's  a  mother  and  I'm 
not  a  father  .  .  .  What  turned  it  around  was 
the  endorsement  from  the  Washington 
Post"  After  the  endorsement  his  polls 
showed  he  went  from  11  points  ahead  to  5 
points  behind.  However,  even  longtime 
Democratic  observers  say  Mrs.  Morella's 
momentum  was  building.  They  saw  it 
coming,  like  a  purple  haze  late  in  the  day  of 
the  campaign. 

A  Wednesday  in  March,  and  a  House  vote 
looms,  a  largely  symbolic  one,  to  freeze  the 
remaining  $40  million  in  aid  to  the  contras. 
Mrs.  Morella,  in  the  middle  of  a  meeting 
with  General  Accounting  Office  specialists, 
is  wondering  whether  her  beeper  is  really 
going  to  go  off. 

She  questions  staff  meml>ers  with  an  In- 
tensity, speaking  in  a  richly  accented  voice 
where  the  R's  sometimes  come  out  too  pro- 
nounced, when  "idea"  sounds  more  like  "I- 
dear." 

As  the  t>eeper  goes  off,  along  with  the 
blaring  House  alarms  for  a  vote,  so  does  she, 
5  feet  2Vi  Inches,  spinning  down  the  long 
corridors  to  the  underground  subway  to  the 
Capitol.  She  is  the  lone  woman,  squeezed 
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between  the  blow-dried  and  t>aldlng.  She 
whispers  to  a  reporter,  "Not  a  lot  of  women 
around.  .  .  .  This  is  when  it  reminds  me. 

And  later  in  the  day,  after  she  casts  her 
yes  vote  on  the  moratorium,  one  of  only  17 
Republicans  in  the  House  to  do  so,  she  en- 
counters one  of  the  blow-dried  Southern 
Republicans  in  the  Raybum  hallway  who 
says.  "Hi  girls,"  and  to  the  congresswoman. 
"Are  you  for  us  or  against  us?"  She  tilts  her 
head  and  lowers  her  voice,  "Sorry,  the  other 
way." 

Although  she'll  be  criticized  for  her  vote 
to  open  the  rule  to  amendments,  which 
plays  like  a  Republican  tactic,  followed  by 
her  vote  for  the  moratorium,  supporting  the 
Democrats,  she  will  Insist,  "It  was  consist- 
ent. I  always  vote  to  open  debates  and  then 
I  vote  my  conscience.  I  think  constituents 
want  a  representative  who  votes  Independ- 
ently." In  her  campaign  she  spoke  out  in 
support  of  the  contras  and  still  says  she  be- 
lieves in  aid  although  "there  has  to  be  ac- 
countability." 

Some  Democratic  observers  and  colleagues 
from  Annapolis  will  say,  "It's  typical  of  her 
wanting  to  be  loved  and  having  it  both 
ways.  She  flip-flops  on  the  issues."  Others 
more  generously  say,  "She  makes  the  politi- 
cally correct  vote." 

Mrs.  Morella  calls  herself  a  moderate,  a 
liberal  in  the  tradition  of  her  longtime 
friend,  retired  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
who  actively  campaigned  for  her.  Her 
agenda,  she  says,  is  one  of  enlightened 
social  policies  balanced  by  fiscal  conserv- 
atism. She  supports  "Star  Wars"  and  Medic- 
aid funding  for  at>ortions  for  some  poor 
women,  which  she  voted  for  in  Annapolis.  A 
Catholic,  she  has  consistently  voted  pro- 
choice. 

"I  disagree  with  everything  Phyllis 
Schlafly  stands  for,"  says  the  congresswom- 
an, who  adds.  "I  have  a  theory  that  Repub- 
licans are  thought  of  as  competent.  They're 
thought  of  as  people  who  want  to  balance  a 
budget  who  want  to  make  local  government 
work  but  they're  also  thought  of  as  not  very 
compassionate.  You  take  a  woman  and  she's 
thought  of  as  being  more  compassionate 
and  understanding  of  people's  needs  and 
you  put  those  two  things  together  and 
mayt>e  that's  why  the  Republican  woman 
has  an  appeal  to  both  sides." 

Her  father,  Salvatore,  who  emigrated 
from  Calabrine,  Italy,  made  desks,  but  there 
were  never  any  in  their  home  in  the  hard- 
working, ethnic  town  of  Somerville,  Mass. 
The  fourth  child  of  six,  and  the  first  girl, 
she  grew  up  poor  but  not  so  poor  as  to  skip 
tap-dancing  lessons  and  piano  lessons. 

In  high  school  she  dated,  was  voted  "most 
charming"  by  her  peers  and  ol)eyed  her  par- 
ents most  of  the  time.  Her  father,  who 
shielded  and  protected  her,  wanted  her  to 
marry  and  mayl>e  l>ecome  a  teacher.  Her 
mother,  who  "ran  interference  between  me 
and  my  dad,"  also  wanted  her  to  marry. 
Education  would  have  been  a  plus. 

This  was  late  '40s,  and  teaching  was  a 
good  career  choice  for  someone  of  her  back- 
ground. "I  just  balked,"  she  recalls.  "I  saw 
teaching  as  too  static."  So  Instead  of  attend- 
ing Salem  College  on  a  drama-club  scholar- 
ship, she  transferred  with  her  scholarship 
to  Boston  University,  where  she  took  an  as- 
sociates of  arts  degree  in  general  education. 

She  was  running  for  cltiss  secretary  when 
she  met  Tony  Morella  in  one  of  her  classes. 
He  was  running  on  a  straight  path  out  of 
poor  East  Boston— one  of  the  few  boys  from 
his  neighborhood  who  attended  prestigious 
Boston  Latin. 


They  sat  next  to  each  other  in  class  and 
during  the  term  t>ecame  friends.  They  had 
their  first  date  Friday  the  13th  of  January 
1950,  when  they  want  to  see  "The  Secret 
Life  of  Walter  Mitty."  The  next  day,  in  an 
alcove  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  he  pro- 
posed and  she  accepted. 

While  he  spent  four  years  away  in  the 
service,  fulfilling  ROTC  obligations,  she 
took  a  Job  as  an  airline  reservations  clerk, 
finishes  up  her  bachelor's  degree  and  also 
worked  a  second  Job  as  a  hotel  desk  clerk. 

In  August  1954  they  married  and  moved 
to  Washington,  where  she  continued  work- 
ing reservations  for  TWA  and  he  went 
through  Georgetown  Law  School.  He  also 
got  a  patronage  Job  from  Representative 
Tip  O'Neill,  working  the  automatic  House 
elevators  not  far  from  where  his  wife  works 
today.  They  were  "poor  as  church  mice," 
she  remembers. 

The  years  went  by,  punctuated  by  chil- 
dren and  car  pools.  Tony  Morella,  working 
as  a  govertunent  lawyer  and  then  in  his  own 
practice  In  Georgetown,  began  drifting  more 
and  more  into  political  life,  running  Mary- 
land campaigns  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Mr.  Mathias.  In  the  late  '60s.  Mr.  Mathias 
would  sit  in  the  Morellas'  cathedral-cell- 
inged  living  room  and  map  strategy.  Mrs. 
Morella  played  the  role  of  wife  and  mother 
and  conscience,  asldng  questions  for  the 
woman  in  the  street. 

"I  was  very  traditional  in  the  beginning," 
she  recalls.  "I  thought  I'd  stay  nice  and 
busy,  mayt)e  belong  to  the  txwk  club  and 
raise  these  kids  ...  I  knew  it  would  be  an 
achievement  to  have  a  nice  house,  and  have 
nice  children  and  have  my  husband  be  a 
lawyer.  That  would  have  t>een  a  kind  of  suc- 
cess." 

In  fact,  she  wanted  more  and  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  English  from  American 
University  in  1967.  She  also  wanted  more  of 
politics  whUe  her  husband  wanted  less.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Montgomery  County  Com- 
mission for  Women,  she  found  a  focus. 

"I  remember  she'd  come  home  all  fired  up 
being  angry  because  men  always  had  the 
credit  cards  in  their  names,"  says  her  hus- 
iMuid.  In  the  Morella  household,  of  course, 
tradition  still  ruled.  The  credit  cards  were  in 
his  name. 

One  night  in  1973.  he  recalls,  "she  came 
home  from  testifying,  and  she  said.  'You 
know  if  you  want  to  make  things  happen 
you've  got  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  ...  I  think  I'm  going  to  run  for  the 
House  of  I>elegates.' " 

The  cjmic  in  him  wondered  "whether  or 
not  she  was  capable  of  dealing  with  a  side  of 
politics  that  I  don't  like,  the  maneuvering, 
the  insincerity,  the  Inaccuracies."  The 
spouse  in  him  marveled  at  her  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  her  ability  to  connect  with 
people. 

After  she  lost  the  race,  she  returned  to 
teaching  English  at  Montgomery  College, 
but  her  political  aspirations  were,  if  any- 
thing, greater. 

"Since  her  first  election."  recalls  Mark, 
her  25-year-old  son.  who  lives  in  German- 
town,  "she  brought  us  together  and  said. 
"What  do  you  think?"  She  was  always 
taking  votes  around  the  house."  They've 
been  running  with  her  ever  since:  There's 
also  Paul,  31,  an  actor,  director  and  model 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  Rockville,  and 
Laura,  23,  who  is  studying  biology  at  Ameri- 
can University  and  lives  at  home. 

Even  her  opi>onents  call  her  a  lovely 
woman,  a  decent  person,  a  woman  with  no 
enemies,  a  good  soul.  In  an  Interview  she 
needs  little  coaxing  and  will  talk  so  rapidly 
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that  the  points  sometimes  become  otMcured. 
Was  she  shy?  Never,  she  says  with  a  laugh. 
And  one  of  the  only  subjects  that  slows  her 
pace,  shows  the  age  catching  up  and  the 
sadness  is  the  death  of  her  younger  sister  in 
1975. 

"They  were  best  friends,"  recalls  her  hus- 
band. "They  looked  alike,  they  switched 
clothes,  talked  on  the  phone  every  day." 
Her  sister,  a  divorced  mother  of  six,  died 
within  a  yeatr  of  her  diagnosis  of  cancer. 
There  was  never  any  question  whether  she 
would  take  her  sister's  six  teen-aged  chil- 
dren. She  told  her  former  brother-in-law. 
"I'm  doing  this  with  you  or  without  you." 

So  the  two  Morella  children  still  living  at 
home  were  called  together  again  to  vote  and 
the  vote  was  unanimous.  Five  bedrooms 
were  carved  out  of  the  basement,  a  station 
wagon  was  borrowed  from  friends,  there 
were  lists  for  showers  and  cleaning  and  a 
washing  machine  that  ran  all  night  long. 

Mrs.  MoreUa  is  more  comfortable  talking 
about  the  practical  adjustments.  "There  are 
things,"  she  says,  "that  you  leam  to  do 
without.  There  are  things  that  don't  l>ecome 
so  important  anymore.  I  learned  it  was  OK 
to  have  cobwebs  and  not  get  upset.  I  learned 
it  was  OK  not  to  fix  breakfast  everyday." 

There  was  another  family  crisis  a  year 
ago.  In  January  1986,  Just  a  month  after  his 
wife  announced  she  was  running  for  Con- 
gress, Tony  Morella  suffered  a  massive 
heart  attack  and  underwent  open-heart  sur- 
gery. "I  looked  up  into  her  face  and  saw 
that  face  under  the  fluorescent  lights,"  he 
recalls.  "I  saw  that  strength.  She  is  my 
strength." 

"He  sees  his  wife  as  that  rare  "natural" 
politician,  a  woman  who  moves  through  a 
supermarket  line  and  converts  voters.  Some 
of  the  stargazers  on  the  Hill  have  seen  it, 
too.  Yet  at  Just  about  100  days  into  the  ses- 
sion, others  are  already  assessing  her  vul- 
nerabilities as  well. 

Keith  Haller,  a  longtime  Democratic  poll- 
ster, questions  whether  she'll  be  a  serious 
player  in  the  House  t>ecause  of  "the  Catch- 
22  she  has  to  play.  I  think  she's  going  to 
have  some  trouble  within  her  own  party 
trying  to  weigh  what  is  the  party  position 
and  support  her  own  leadership  and  trying 
to  remain  in  the  llberal-to-moderate  philo- 
sophical realm." 

If  her  legislative  record  at  Annapolis  is 
any  indication,  there  are  those  who  doubt 
her  ability  to  make  a  major  name  for  her- 
self. Four-term  Congressman  Barnes,  who 
resigned  the  8th  District  seat  and  had  an 
unsuccessful  run  for  the  Senate,  questions 
her  political  motivation  and  long-term 
agenda.  "I  cannot  think  of  one  significant 
piece  of  legislation  she  Introduced  in  Aimap- 
olls  in  eight  years,"  says  Mr.  Barnes. 

"She  was  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder, 
as  one  of  the  few  Republicans,  from  Mont- 
gomery County  no  less,  and  a  woman  to 
boot,"  says  one  of  her  former  colleagues. 
For  her  voting  record,  according  to  Legisla- 
tive Tracking  in  Annapolis,  she  garnered 
high  ratings  from  the  controversial  Mary- 
land Business  for  Responsive  Government 
and  the  Maryland  League  of  Conservation 
Voters  (an  environmental  coalition)  as  well 
as  low  ratings  from  the  conservative  pro-life 
Family  Protection  Lobby. 

Others  offer  praise  for  her  hard  work  and 
realism.  "Connie  could  have  gone  two 
ways,"  oliserves  Del.  Timothy  Maloney  (D- 
Prince  George's),  who  served  with  her  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  "She  could 
have  been  a  strident  lonely  voice  or  stuck  to 
her  guns  and  learned  to  compromise,  which 
is  what  she  did.  Connie's  major  role  seemed 
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to  be  to  put  herself  In  the  position  of  the  av- 
erage voter  or  consumer." 

He  cites  her  work  to  simplify  motor-vehi- 
cle regulations  and  to  establish  the  criminal 
injuries  compensation  board.  "Fiscally,  I 
found  her  to  be  a  surprisingly  hard-liner," 
he  adds.  "She  wasn't  afraid  to  stand  up  to 
labor  and  mass-transit  contracts.  She  was 
very  strong  in  that  regard." 

Mrs.  Morella  believes  the  record  Is  clear. 
"I  think  I  have,  with  all  lack  of  modesty,  an 
extraordinary,  strong  eight-year  record  for 
Issues  that  I  care  deeply  about,"  she  says. 
"CMl  rights,  women's  Issues,  budgetary 
issues  and  the  constituency  concerns, 
too.  .  .  .  You  make  a  mark  by  sometimes  in- 
troducing good  legislation  that  the  majority 
party  picks  up  and  then  you  end  up  being 
the  cosponsor. 

"That  happened  to  me  with  raising  the 
drinking  age,  that  happened  with  the  pre- 
cious-metals bill,  on  the  check-float  bill  and 
on  child-support  enforcement  .  .  .  What 
sometimes  happens  in  the  minority  is  that 
you  can't  have  the  vanity  of  l>elng  the  first 
name  [on  the  bill]." 

In  the  House,  she  believes  she  may  play  a 
similar  role.  Certainly,  she'll  be  watched 
even  more  closely  now,  and  already  names 
are  being  tossed  out  as  possible  opponents 
for  1988.  But  Mr.  Balnum  says  he  is  not  in- 
terested In  running  against  Mrs.  Morella 
again,  citing  her  new  advantage  as  an  In- 
cuml)ent. 

Will  she  primarily  be  a  service  representa- 
tive looking  out  for  the  interests  of  her  con- 
stituents? 

She  seems  to  be  moving  in  that  direction. 
"I  can't  underestimate  or  undervalue  con- 
stituent work."  Launching  into  a  teacher's 
voice,  she  continues,  "We  have  the  only 
Constitution  that  starts  out  with  'We  the 
People.'  I  take  It  literally.  It  says  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  the  people's  house.  I 
take  It  literally,  whether  It's  about  a  social 
security  check  not  coming  through  or  prob- 
lems with  immigration." 

Her  balance  she  says,  is  finding  issues  that 
overlap:  Soviet  Jewry,  for  instance,  a  major 
constituent  concern  among  the  many 
Jewish  voters  In  the  8th  District  that  also 
brings  her  into  the  International  arena. 

Although  she  wasn't  appointed  to  her  pre- 
ferred committees— House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations— she  will  serve  on  minor 
committees  that  matter  to  her  constituents: 
Science,  Space  and  Technology,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  should 
make  the  70,000  civil  servants  and  retirees 
in  Montgomery  County  very  happy  indeed. 
And  another  issue  may  make  civil  servants 
happy— her  stance  against  mandatory  drug 
testliig. 

Her  mind  is  racing  as  she  drives  the  30  or 
so  miles  home  In  her  blue  Chevrolet  Cava- 
lier, crossing  the  line  into  Montgomery 
County  at  9:30  one  Wednesday  evening.  She 
lives  in  a  modest  split-level  on  what  could  be 
an  ordinary  street  in  any  suburban  neigh- 
borhood. Except  this  is  Montgomery,  which 
means  the  house  the  Morellas  bought  in  B«- 
thesda  In  1961  for  $44,000  is  now  worth 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

As  she  drives,  she  rattles  off  her  strategy 
for  achieving  a  high  profile  her  first  term: 
to  make  them  sit  up  and  notice.  And  if  it 
means  drug-testing  hearings,  so  t>e  it.  "I 
think  it's  a  ridiculous  policy. "  And  yes,  she 
admits.  "I  lutow  it  will  bring  attention  .  .  . 
Yes,  I'm  a  first-term  congresswoman  and  I 
know  how  it  appears.  But  I  also  Imow  that 
everyone's  not  as  ambitious  as  I  am."  (Drug- 
testing  hearings  requested  by  Representa- 
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ttve  Moralla  were  held  In  the  House  recenUy 
wlttMUt  any  major  preM  oovertge.) 

LaMy.  ahe's  beea  aeeUns  a  balance  be- 
tween runnbif  ao  hard,  as  the  did  for  this 
aeat,  and  slowtnc  down.  She  works  every 
weekend:  on  a  recent  Saturday  she  met  88 
conatltooits  who  dlanifid  their  68  prob- 
lems at  her  Wheaton  office,  she  gave  a 
speech  to  a  Korean-American  group,  and 
ended  the  day  with  another  speech  at  a 
B*nai  B'rlth  raeetlnc- 

"I'm  learning."  she  says  on  another  over- 
sdiednled  weekday,  "that  I've  got  to  take  at 
least  one  day  off  a  week.  I've  got  to  do  It .  .  . 
I  might  take  up  tennis  again.  Maybe  Up 
dudng.  And  maybe  I've  just  got  to  spend 
some  time  pulling  up  the  weeds." 
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As  she  had  become  familiar  with  NATO  issues 
through  the  assembly,  she  was  able  to  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  campaign  in  Astorias  for 
the  referendum  on  NATO  membership.  In 
1966,  ttie  Congress  of  Deputies  appointed  her 
to  represent  her  country  in  the  European  Par- 
liament 

The  European  Parliament's  gain  is  ttie 
North  Atlantic  Assembly's  loss,  and  I  know 
that  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Civilian  Affairs 
Committee  will  miss  her  as  much  as  I  shall. 
She  is  a  good  friend  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ar)ce  and  a  genuine  supporter  of  freedom  and 
hurrian  rights  all  over  the  world. 


May  6,  1987 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LUDIVINA  GARCIA 
ARIAS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

ormwToaK 
nr  TBS  Housx  op  rkfrxssmtattves 
Wednetdav.  May  6. 1987 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and 
colMQiin.  Mrs.  Ludivina  Garcia  Arias  from 
Spain,  has  recently  left  the  North  Atlantk:  As- 
aembly's  Civilian  Affairs  Committee.  whk:h  I 
ch«r.  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  European 
Pwiament  I  shouM  like  to  mark  her  departure 
by  a  taw  words.  She  has  been  a  considerable 
asset  to  my  committee,  and  her  loss  has 
come  as  a  great  btow.  We  can  only  envy  the 
European  Pvliament  on  their  gain.  Ludivina 
Garde  Alias  was  bom  in  Mexk»  in  1945.  her 
family  having  has  to  leave  Spain  to  live  in 
ante  after  the  victory  of  the  Francoists  in  ttie 
Spanish  Civi  War.  She  was  therefore  educat- 
ed in  Mexico  and  obtained  her  B.A  in  history 
from  the  Universktad  Autonoma  de  Mexico. 
Her  politk»t  skills  were  much  in  evklence  at 
tNs  earty  stage  in  her  career,  since  she  was 
etected  as  student  representative  in  the  uni- 
versity council.  She  returned  to  her  homeland 
in  1970  and  Joined  the  Spanish  Socialist  Party 
[PSOE]  In  1973.  She  thus  partKipated  in  the 
dandesiine  reorganizalion  of  the  party  In  As- 
turias,  an  industrial  province  of  Nortfiem  Spain 
with  the  most  ancient  working-ciass  traditxxi. 
At  the  same  time,  she  taught  history  at  col- 
lege level,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tkinal  Executive— in  charge  of  dealing  with 
emigrates— at  the  Natkxial  Union  of  Workers 
[U.G.T.]  the  largest  trade  union  in  Spain. 

After  the  restoratk>n  of  democracy,  she  was 
elected  municipal  counselkx  of  the  city  of 
Oviedo,  and  a  regkjnai  deputy  in  the  assembly 
of  Asturias.  In  1980,  she  was  elected  to  the 
Spanish  Congress  of  Deputies  wtiere  she  oc- 
cupied a  leadership  position  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  This  is  how  she  became  a 
member  of  the  North  Atiantx:  Assembly  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  most  active  Span- 
ish members.  She  partkapated  in  committee 
and  subcommittee  activities  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, arxl  also  with  consklerable  expertise. 
She  was  not  one  to  talk  about  a  subiect  with- 
out having  studied  it  In  detail. 

She  was  elected,  in  1985,  rapporteur  of  tfie 
Subcommittee  on  Vne  Free  Ftow  of  Informa- 
tnn  and  People,  a  post  she  hekj  for  a  year 
with  great  success,  earning  the  respect  of  her 
colleagues  for  her  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  rights  in  the  East  and  West 


TORACCO  AD  HAN  AND  PTC 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

OPNKW  JKRSrr 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPHXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members 
of  the  House  are  interested  in  the  debate  re- 
gardvig  proposals  to  ban  totMCCo  advertising. 
Concern  regarding  tobacco  advertising  is 
heightened  by  reports  suggesting  possible  ef- 
forts to  target  such  advertising  at  young 
people.  I  am  inserting  in  ttie  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject 

Many  years  ago  Congress  established  tfie 
Federal  Trade  Commisston  to  take  a  careful 
approach  to  the  kind  of  issues  raised  by  to- 
bacco advertising.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  an  effort  in  recent  years  to  exempt 
unfair  advertising  from  the  FTC's  power  to 
issue  industry  trade  rules.  With  indusk>n  of 
the  exemption  provision  in  this  year's  Senate 
FTC  reauttiorization  bill,  the  issue  has  been 
raised  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tobacco  ad  ban  controver- 
sy highlights  the  mistaken  nature  of  efforts  to 
restrk:!  the  FTC's  role.  At  a  time  when  the 
publK  is  trying  to  grapple  with  the  sensitive 
issue  of  restricting  inappropriate  advertising, 
we  need  more  optkws,  not  fewer. 

The  administrative  process  is  well-suited  to 
assisting  in  canvassing  the  full  range  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  tobacco  problem.  The  public 
concern  about  this  problem  will  not  be  made 
to  disappear  by  handcuffing  the  FTC.  Rattier, 
tfie  restrictions  on  the  FTC  will  force  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  political  process. 
Recent  Cigarette  Advertising  Seen  as  Tar- 
geting THE  Young:  Congress  Prepares  To 

Consider  Total  Ban 

(By  Susan  Okie) 

As  Congress  prepares  to  consider  bills  that 
would  ban  all  tobacco  advertising,  recent  ad- 
vertising campaigns  by  some  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers are  using  unusually  young-look- 
ing models  or  featuring  themes  likely  to 
appeal  to  young  people. 

The  manufacturers  and  advertising  agen- 
cies behind  the  campaigns  deny  that  they 
are  seeking  to  attract  new  smokers  or  trying 
to  appeal  to  teen-agere.  A  voluntary  Indus- 
try-wide code  prohibits  cigarette  advertise- 
ments from  using  models  who  are  or  who 
"appear  to  l>e"  under  25,  or  from  suggesting 
that  smoking  is  essential  to  success  or 
sexual  attraction. 

But  some  Industry  observers  say  that  in 
recent  months  they  have  noticed  a  trend 
toward  younger-looking  models  and  images 


In  magazine,  newspaper  and  billboard  ciga- 
rette advertising.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
advertisement  for  Kool  Mild  cigarettes,  a 
muscular  young  man  in  a  tank  top  and  Jeans 
stares  defiantly  at  the  camera,  head  thrown 
back  and  cigarette  cocked  between  two  fin- 
gers. The  blond,  long-haired,  denim-clmd 
woman  beside  him  stands  with  one  leg  up, 
leaning  on  a  motorcycle. 

In  a  recent  Benson  and  Hedges  advertise- 
ment, two  young  women  in  a  restaurant, 
one  holding  a  cigarette,  ogle  a  young  man 
who  is  smoking  and  reading  at  the  next 
table.  In  a  second  picture,  the  two  smokers 
have  struck  up  a  conversation  while  the 
other  woman  looks  on. 

In  recent  ads  for  Salem  Lights  and  New- 
port cigarettes,  laughing  young  men  and 
women  slide  on  a  tolKtggan  or  frolic  in  the 
snow.  In  different  versions  of  an  ad  for 
Lucky  Strike  Lights,  a  young  man  In  a  foot- 
ball jersey  or  a  yoimg  woman  In  a  luml)er- 
jack-style  jacket  gazes  provocatively  at  the 
reader.  The  text  reads.  "Light  My  Lucky." 

Antismoklng  activists  who  study  cigarette 
advertising  said  some  brands  have  featured 
young-looking  models  for  years,  but  many 
said  they  were  struck  by  the  recent  cam- 
paigns. 

Matthew  Myers,  a  lawyer  with  the  Coali- 
tion for  Smoking  or  Health,  said  he  had 
complained  about  the  Kool  Mild  ads  "to 
anyt>ody  who  would  listen  to  me  over  the 
last  month  or  two.  The  boy,  if  he's  shaved, 
they've  painted  the  whiskers  off  his  face. 
The  girl,  if  she's  over  18,  they've  treated  her 
with  something  .  .  .  ."  But  he  added  that  he 
did  not  think  the  campaign  violated  the  law 
under  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulates  cigarette  advertising. 

The  couple  with  the  motorcycle  in  the 
Kool  Mild  campaign  are  "an  absolute  direct 
portrayal  of  the  image  that  yoimg  people 
seem  to  aspire  to,"  said  Charles  Sharp,  a 
former  advertising  executive  who  runs  a 
consulting  firm  for  advertising  agencies. 

Sharp  said  that  he  had  noticed  a  trend  in 
the  industry  toward  younger-looking 
models,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  cigarette 
manufacturers'  claim  that  such  advertising 
is  solely  aimed  at  persuading  adult  smokers 
to  change  brands. 

"They  have  to  directly  attract  young 
people  to  get  them  started  ...  so  they  will 
continue  to  be  users."  he  said.  "They  know 
that  if  a  person  does  not  try  tobacco  prod- 
ucts by  age  20,  the  likelihood  of  their  taking 
it  up  is  very  remote." 

James  Lott.  manager  of  media  relations 
for  Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco  Co.. 
makers  of  Kool  Mild,  said  the  campaign  was 
"certainly  not"  aimed  at  young  people.  "We 
only  advertise  to  adult  smokers."  he  said. 
"We  scrutinize  all  our  campaigns  to  make 
sure  they  fall  within  the  advertising  code." 
Kenneth  Olshan.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Wells.  Rich.  Greene  Inc.,  the  agency  that 
created  the  Benson  and  Hedges  campaign, 
said  the  young  women  shown  at  the  restau- 
rant were  over  25,  and  were  not  supposed  to 
look  like  teen-agers  or  college  students.  "If 
you  look  at  one  ad,  you  might  get  that 
Idea,"  he  said.  "...  You  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  campaign.  You'll  find  a  real  age  range 
that  represents  the  population." 

"We're  just  trying  to  appeal  to  clrgarette 
smokers  of  all  ages:  men  and  women,  blacks 
and  Hispanics  and  whites  and  everything," 
he  said.  "These  people  [In  the  ads]  are  just 
terrific  people  who  could  be  living  in  the 
house  down  the  street  or  the  apartment 
next  door." 

The  models  used  in  the  "Light  My  Lucky" 
campaign   for  American  Tobacco's   Lucky 
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strike  Lights  "have  to  be  23  or  older,"  ac- 
cording to  a  staff  memt>er  at  Laurence, 
Charles,  Free  and  Lawson  Inc.,  the  agency 
that  created  it.  The  employe,  who  asked  not 
to  t>e  identified,  said  the  models  are  re- 
quired to  show  a  birth  certificate  and  sign  a 
form  stating  that  they  are  over  23. 

"If  she's  12  and  she's  In  an  ad  but  she 
signed  a  paper  and  showed  a  birth  certifi- 
cate saying  she's  23,  we  did  our  part,"  he 
said. 

He  added  that  the  president  of  American 
Tobacco  Co.  checked  each  new  advertise- 
ment. "Sometimes  he  says,  'No,  it's  border- 
line .  .  .  They  look  too  young,'  and  we'll  go 
t>ack  and  do  another  ad,"  he  said. 

The  Industry's  advertising  code,  which 
went  Into  effect  In  the  mid-1960s,  specifies 
that  models  must  lie— and  must  look— 26  or 
older.  Another  provision  of  the  code  states 
that  cigarette  advertising  should  "not  sug- 
gest that  smoking  is  essential  to  social 
prominence,  distinction,  success,  or  sexual 
attraction."  Asked  about  the  latter  provi- 
sion, the  agency  employee  said,  "I  never 
heard  of  those.  I  don't  know  If  it's  a  written 
rule  or  an  unwritten  rule.  We  do  check  for 
everything." 

The  Images  found  In  many  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements are  especially  suited  to  attract- 
ing teen-agers,  according  to  Edward  Popper, 
a  professor  of  marketing  at  Northeastern 
University.  "The  kinds  of  messages  cigarette 
companies  use— sexual  success,  attractive- 
ness, social  prestige,  and  even  the  sense  of 
rugged.  Individualistic,  risk-taking  behav- 
ior—are particularly  appealing  to  young 
people,"  he  said. 

Popper  said  that  al>out  half  of  the  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  that  the  Industry 
spends  each  year  on  advertising  and  promo- 
tion pays  for  promotion,  an  Increase  from  10 
percent  in  1969.  He  said  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies use  promotional  funds  to  stx>nsor  rock 
concerts  and  sporting  events  attended  by 
teen-agers,  and  distribute  free  samples,  in- 
discriminately at  such  events,  although 
their  advertising  code  prohibits  giving  free 
samples  to  anyone  under  21. 

"They  sample  at  all  the  events  they  spon- 
sor, and  there  is  no  Indication  that  they  dis- 
tinguish l>etween  the  older  user  and  the 
younger  user  or  potential  user,"  he  said. 

Kenneth  E.  Warner,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  policy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  School  of  Public  Health, 
estimated  that,  to  keep  cigarette  consump- 
tion at  current  levels,  6.000  people  a  day 
would  have  to  take  up  smoking  to  replace 
smokers  who  die  or  give  up  the  habit.  He 
said  studies  show  that  90  percent  of  smokers 
start  before  age  20. 

"That's  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  com- 
panies to  use  whatever  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  get  kids  to  smoke,"  he  said. 

Scott  Stapf.  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Tol>acco  Institute,  denied  that  tobacco 
companies  sponsor  events  to  attract  teen- 
agers. "There's  l)een  a  real  effort  made  to 
stay  away  from  promotional  events  geared 
to  young  people."  he  said. 

He  also  contested  Popper's  assertion  that 
the  companies  distributed  samples  indis- 
criminately. He  said  that  possession  by 
minors  is  Illegal  In  41  sUtes.  He  said  the 
firms  that  distribute  cigarette  samples  sign 
a  contract  that  their  workers  will  distribute 
them  only  to  people  over  21  and  wUl  ask 
first  whether  the  recipient  is  a  smoker. 

Separate  bills  that  would  ban  all  forms  of 
tobacco  advertising  and  promotion  have 
been  Introduced  by  Reps.  Mike  Synar  (D- 
OUa.)  and  Bob  Whlttaker  (R-Kan.). 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BANQUET  OP  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boys  Club  of 
Bethlehem,  PA,  is  celebrating  a  very  special 
occasion  today.  This  is  tfie  goklen  anniversary 
of  the  SOth  Annual  Banquet  of  Champions, 
Chuck  Bednarik,  a  star  in  professk>nal  football 
on  the  Philadelphia  Eagles'  team  and  a  former 
Boys  Club  member  is  ttte  "Speaker  and 
Avrard  of  Honor"  recipient 

Annually,  the  Banquet  of  Champtons  recog- 
nizes outstanding  achievements  of  kical 
teams  and  indivkJuals.  Honoring  those  wtx) 
have  succeeded  and  achieved  greatness  in 
one  or  other  sport,  is  a  real  and  tangible 
means  of  directing  ttie  aspirations  and  expec- 
tations of  our  young  boys  toward  higher  goals 
and  accomplishments. 

The  Boys  Club  Includes  a  wkle  range  of  ac- 
tivities within  the  community  whk:h  intend  to 
support  and  supplement  the  role  and  action  of 
parents,  schools  and  home  life.  Without  sup- 
planting these  fundamental  Institutions,  tfie 
Boys  Club  seeks  to  fill  out  the  good  work  al- 
ready in  progress  and  lend  a  hand  toward  a 
richer  existence  for  each  of  the  boys. 

Responsible  adult  guklance,  sports  of  all 
types,  social  and  leadership  experiences,  civic 
activities  and  group  clut>s  for  hobbies  and 
special  interests  like  photography,  are  all  con- 
tained in  a  total  program  aimed  at  ttie  growtti 
and  devekjpment  of  boys  from  7  to  18. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  group  in  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  good  guklance  with  regard 
to  dmgs  and  alcohol.  This  group  is  1  of  10  in 
the  country  selected  for  evaluation  and  des- 
tined as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  ttie  Nation. 

My  warmest  congratulations  are  extended 
to  Vince  Brugger.  the  general  chairman  for  the 
banquet,  and  the  entire  staff  and  administi'a- 
tion  of  the  Boys  Club.  Your  worit  buikJs  our 
community  and  affects  our  entire  Nation  for 
the  better. 
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dentiai  community  with  a  sfiaded  main  street 
a  branch  of  ttte  Rancocas  Creek  passing 
nearby,  and  a  swimming  take.  But  VIncentown 
is  also  bordered  by  busy  major  highways, 
many  outlying  devek>pments,  and  rural  roads. 

Ttvose  like  Ruth,  wtx>  answer  to  alarms  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  come  to  cover  a 
wkle  territory  and  confront  a  variety  of  emer- 
gency situatk)ns. 

Ruth's  dedKation  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  her  work  with  the  first  aki 
squad  came  during  a  period  wtien  stie  raised 
nine  chiklren  and  also  participated  in  a  variety 
of  otfier  kx^at  activities. 

More  specifk»lly,  organizations  with  which 
Ruth  has  become  affiliated  include  the  kjcal 
Grange;  Veterans'  Wives;  tfie  March  of  Ones; 
Vincentown  PTA;  tfie  Parents  Booster  Club  at 
nearby  Lenape  High  School;  the  Bible  school 
at  Vincentown  United  Methodist  Church;  and 
RepublKan  Club;  and  tiie  fund  driver  for 
UNICEF. 

This  lifetong  dednation  to  her  feiknir  citizens 
and  community  has  not  escaped  ttie  attention 
of  ttiose  wfio  know  and  tove  Ruth.  In  fact  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Saturday,  May  9,  1987.  Ruth  will 
be  honored  at  a  special  dinner  heM  in  her 
honor. 

Words  akxte,  I  know,  cannot  begin  to  conv 
pensate  Ruth  Bowker  for  her  tireless  wort(  on 
behalf  of  others.  But  I  am  sure  that  my  feHow 
colleagues  in  ttie  House  will  want  to  join  with 
me  in  congratulating  and  commending  Ruth 
for  caring  enough  to  take  the  initiative  to 
answer  the  call  to  duty— not  once,  but  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  arxl  again. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  BOWKER 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OPNKW  jBisrr 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  a  tribute  to  my  constituent  Ruth  Bowker 
of  Southampton  Township,  NJ,  whose  distin- 
guished service  on  behalf  of  others  spans 
more  than  30  years. 

Ruth  is  a  lifek>ng  resklent  of  the  friendly 
community  of  Vincentown,  where  sfie  has  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
grassroots  volunteer  of  the  highest  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  for  sure  wfien 
Ruth  first  jointed  the  Vincentown  Emergency 
First  Akj  Squad.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
she  has  been  answering  the  alarms  for  more 
tfian  30  years. 

You  have  to  know  tfie  Vincentown  area  to 
truely  appreciate  the  work  of  those  on  fire  and 
emergency  squads.  The  town  itself  is  a  resi- 


REMOVING  OBSTACLES  TO 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  atxxit  tfie  dire  sitijation  confronting  our 
country's  oil  and  gas  producers,  one  tfiat 
threatens  our  Nation's  energy  security  and  ul- 
timately our  national  security. 

In  reti^ospect  1986  couW  be  remembered 
as  the  pivotal  year  that  brought  unprecedent- 
ed devastation  and  despair  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  prosperous  industries.  As  petroleum 
imports  increased  by  nearly  a  milKon  barrels 
per  day,  domestic  production  fell  by  atiout  45 
percent  Thousands  of  Americans  were  forced 
to  leave  the  industry,  some  of  whom  will  never 
comeback. 

In  the  face  of  these  alarming  trends.  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  focus  on  a  new,  compre- 
hensive national  energy  poMcy.  As  we  begin 
the  debate,  we  shoukj  strive  for  measures  ttiat 
will  strengthen  our  domestic  capabilities  and 
lessen  our  Nation's  growing  dependence  on 
unstable  sources  of  foreign  crude. 

If  there  is  one  good  thing  brought  about  by 
the  devastation  of  tfie  industry— and  if  s  hard 
to  find  a  silver  lining  in  this  ominous  ctoud— it 
has  focused  attention  on  ttie  tremendously 
counterproductive  regulations  ttiat  have  been 
heaped  on  the  energy  industry. 

On  a  positive  note,  the  House  voted  to 
repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act  eariier  this  week.  This 
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ItuWMon  wM  intondad  to  control  consump- 
tion «nw  peroaivwl  ahortfaM  in  the  1970's: 
ho«»«var.  M  aduaiy  crattad  a  tramandous  sur- 
pkia  of  natural  gas  white  it  forced  industry  to 
pursue  coaliy.  less  efficient  energy  altema- 
tivaa.  Although  this  action  is  long  overdue.  I 
balave  It  can  serve  as  a  first  step  in  restoring 
our  domselic  energy  induetry  while  enhancing 
U.S.  competitiveness. 

m  Ismw  of  further  action,  I  am  urging  the 
Congress  to  adopt  the  following  proposals: 

REPEAL  THE  W»«FAU.  PROflT  TAX 

Since  the  price  of  oil  has  frequently  fallen 
beneath  the  adiusted  tMse  price  established 
by  this  legislation,  the  anticipated  revenues 
have  evaporated;  however,  the  administrative 
burden  accompanying  the  tax  remains  intact, 
coeting  producers  nearly  a  dollar  per  barrel. 
Obviousiy.  this  tax  is  grossly  unfair  in  Nght  of 
currant  dMIicullies.  RsMntiy,  one  company  ac- 
cuniMy  stated  that 

The  Congress  should  realize  that  the  oil 
Industry  simply  csn't  afford  to  be  singled 
out  for  any  more  special  taxes. 

MCnCASE  THE  PEnCENTAQE  DEPIETION  ALLOWANCE 

Rather  than  imposing  additional  taxea,  Con- 
graea  should  work  to  address  existing  inequi- 
ties, ktoiiy,  the  code  should  promote  rather 
than  inNbit  domestic  energy  production.  The 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  enhanced 
recovery  and  new  production  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  historic  27.5  percent  level.  This 
would  revitaKze  one  of  ttie  most  significant 
d^ilial  fdnnation  tools  ever  employed  by  the 
industry  by  offering  ttie  necessary  incentives 
to  assume  ttie  related  risks. 

ALLOW  FOR  NATURAL  QAS  COOPERATIVES 

This  measure  woukj  enable  independent 
gas  producers  to  pool  their  resources— similar 
to  a  cooperative— without  being  8ut>iect  to 
Federal  antitmst  laws.  By  enhancing  the  take 
for  natural  gas  buyers,  ttie  producers  wHI  be 
at)le  to  bolster  domestk:  productx>n. 

REDUCE  EXCESSIVE  GOVERNMENTAL  REGULATION 

Government  regulatkxi  is  another  deterrent 
to  industrial  growth  and  opportunity.  As  cfiair- 
man  of  the  House  RepublKan  Research  Com- 
mittee's Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Reform.  I 
favor  legislative  proposals  ttiat  remove  the 
heavy  hand  of  Government  from  oil  and  gas 
production.  The  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  should 
be  amended  so  ttiat  the  pricing  of  all  natural 
gas  may  be  decontrolled.  This  woukJ  help 
spur  enfianced  productivity  and  competitkxi 
among  gas  producers  while  enat)ling  the  mar- 
ketplace to  freely  operate. 

CONTINUE  ADOtNG  TO  THE  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  [SPR] 

For  protecting  ourselves  from  future  oil 
shocks,  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPR] 
continues  to  serve  as  an  excellent  safety 
valve  for  Amerk».  With  the  cheap  price  of  oil 
in  today's  marketplace,  it  makes  sense  to 
continue  contritxjting  to  ttie  SPR.  I  would  like 
to  see  at  least  half  of  ttie  purchases  come 
from  domestK  sources  at  the  prevailing  worid 
price. 

ALUOW  CONTINUEO  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTATION 
OF  ALASKAN  CRUDE 

I  woukJ  also  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  Ck>ngressman  Don 
YOUNQS  legislatkxi  ttiat  authorizes  ttie  Interior 
Secretary  to  lease  promising  sections  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  ANWR  for  oil  and  gas  expk>- 
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ration  and  productkm.  Furthermore,  by  remov- 
ing restrk:tive  porttons  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tratk>n  Act  of  1979  that  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tk>n  of  Alaskan  crude,  we  can  bolster  United 
States  trade  with  other  countries.  partk»jlarty 
Japan,  and  lower  our  merchandise  trade 
defk:>t 

I've  sponsored  or  cosponsored  legislation  to 
achieve  each  of  the  points  I've  outlined 
atxjve.  Working  together  as  we  did  to  repeal 
the  Fuel  Use  Act,  we  can  lift  the  noose  of  ex- 
cessive and  counterproductive  Federal  regula- 
ttons  from  the  neck  of  the  energy  industry  and 
restore  the  incentives  necessary  to  continue 
down  the  road  toward  energy  independence. 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  MARIO  PERILLO 
HONORED  BY  ORDER  SONS  OP 
ITALY 


HON.  B«ARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  mw  JKRSiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1987 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  8,  1987,  a  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine  will  receive  one  of  ttie  highest  honors 
bestowed  by  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy.  Mario 
Paul  Perillo  of  Saddle  River  will  receive  ttie 
Sons  of  Italy  Golden  Lion  Award  at  ceremo- 
nies in  New  Yori(  City. 

For  Mario  Perilk).  this  is  certainly  not  the 
first  such  honor.  In  fact,  over  the  past  few 
years  he  has  t>een  variously  honored  by  the 
Presklent  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  the 
mayors  of  Venice  and  Rome,  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Republk:  of  San  Marino,  the  min- 
ister of  tourism  of  Malta  and  ttie  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas. 

Mario  Perillo's  accomplishments  are  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  all  Italian-Americans. 
In  many  ways,  his  success  symtKilizes  our  rich 
contritxrtbn  to  the  American  dream.  The  son 
of  an  immigrant,  he  knows,  as  we  all  do.  that 
opportunity  goes  hand-in-hand  with  hard  wort(. 
He  also  knows,  as  we  all  do.  that  our  common 
heritage  was  built  brick  by  brick  over  the  years 
as  opportunity  led  to  advancement  of 
America. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  Perillo  Tours,  Mario 
has  proven  himself  to  be  one  of  America's 
premier  executives;  txiilding  a  firm  that  has 
become  a  national  leader  in  its  three  chosen 
areas  of  specialization. 

I  share  ttie  sense  of  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment felt  by  all  Italian-Americans  on  this  occa- 
sk)n.  I  am  proud  of  the  ongoing  accomplish- 
ments of  Mario  Perillo,  his  family  and,  indeed, 
all  Italian-Americans  to  America's  rich  ethnic 
heritage. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  offering  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  his  wife,  Olga.  and 
the  rest  of  their  family  and  to  Mario  Paul  Per- 
ilk). the  Sons  of  Italy's  Golden  Lion  Award 
honoree. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  Fnm STLVARIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  proclaimed  the  week  of  May  10, 
1987,  as  National  Transportation  Week.  This 
proclamatton  merits  the  30th  year  that  we 
have  officially  recognized  ttie  importance  of 
America's  transportation  system.  A  numt)er  of 
my  constituents  will  be  celebrating  this  impor- 
tant occasion  in  a  special  way.  On  May  13, 
1987,  the  Reading.  PA,  Traffic  Club  will  recog- 
nize Natkjnal  Transportation  Week  with  a  spe- 
cial luncheon. 

National  Transportation  Week  provkies  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  America's  transportation  sys- 
tems. We  are  blessed  with  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  transportation  servrces  in  the 
worid.  Americans  can  travel  ft-eely  with  free- 
dom and  convenience  and  can  also  rely  on 
the  effective  and  swift  movement  of  goods  by 
surface,  water,  or  air.  These  transportatk>n 
systems  form  the  backbone  of  America's  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength. 

We  would  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
these  benefits  without  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
catksn  of  the  men  and  women  involved  in 
America's  transportation  industry.  Through  ttie 
commitment  of  groups  like  the  Reading  Traffic 
Club,  our  Nation's  transportation  networic  has 
grown  and  flourished.  Natk>nal  Transportation 
Week  provides  an  opportunity  for  these  fine 
individuals  to  reflect  on  their  many  achieve- 
ments and  contributions.  Their  dedication 
gives  me  tiope  that  these  past  successes  can 
be  repeated  as  we  continue  our  efforts  to  re- 
build, restore,  and  revitalize  America's  trans- 
portation network.  I  commend  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Reading  Traffic  Club  for  their 
contributions  to  this  effort.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  dub 
during  National  Transportation  Week  and  in 
wishing  all  of  its  members  continued  success 
and  good  fortune  in  the  years  to  come. 


CELEBRATING        THE        RETIRE- 
MENT OP  MAURICE  BARBOUR 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  retirement  of  our  great  friend.  Mr. 
Maurice  (Maury)  Bartxjur.  from  the  position  of 
Social  Security  Judge  in  Lansing.  Ml. 

After  graduating  from  Union  High  School  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mr.  Barbour  attended  Grand 
Rapids  Juntor  College.  Westem  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Detroit  College  of  Law  where 
he  received  his  law  degree.  He  went  to  work 
for  the  Michigan  attorney  general's  office.  He 
stayed  for  30  years,  and  worked  for  four  attor- 
neys general,  eventually  becoming  the  first  as- 
sistant in  the  revenue  and  collection  division. 
Maury  earned  a  reputation  as  a  tough  litigator 
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and  persistent  negotiator.  He  pursued  money 
owed  ttie  State  as  if  it  were  owed  to  him. 

In  1 960,  Mr.  Barfoour  decided  to  expand  his 
horizons.  He  took  his  Civil  Service  exam, 
passed,  and  was  accepted  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity diviskm  of  the  Departinent  of  Health  and 
Human  Servk;es.  He  became  a  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Judge  of  ttie  Fifth  Regional  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  SUtes.  overseeing  hearing 
and  appeals.  He  was  sworn  in  on  tiis  61  birth- 
day. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Bartxxjr  was 
known  as  a  man  who  tiiily  cared  for  others. 
Maury  is  always  quick  to  point  out  ttie  humor 
of  even  ttie  most  stressful  circumstances  and 
never  fails  to  see  the  humor  in  himself.  He 
took  an  interest  in.  and  helped  to  gukJe  the 
careers  of  many  young  people,  including 
myself.  He  was  an  inspirational  mentor  and 
encouraged  us  to  fulfill  our  potential  and  to 
live  life  at  its  fullest.  Maury  possesses  that 
special  knack  of  being  able  to  strike  up  a  con- 
versation witii  anyone  and  immediately  estab- 
lish a  rapport.  In  addition  to  his  dedication  to 
the  people  he  worited  with,  Mr.  Barbour's 
caring  extends  to  his  activities  in  the  Method- 
ist Church,  of  which  he  has  t)een  a  member 
for  many  years.  Maury  Barbour  is  a  publk: 
sen/ant  of  the  highest  class. 

Maurice  BartxMjr  has  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  the  caring  and  nurturing  of  his  family. 
He  and  his  loving  wife,  Josephine,  raised  two 
chiWren— Pamela  and  Patiick.  Each  of  them 
have  tiecome  successful  in  their  own  right, 
mirroring  their  parents'  strength  of  character 
and  indivkJuality.  They  have  provkJed  their  par- 
ents with  four  fine  grandchildren — Louis,  Eliza- 
beth. Sarah,  and  Danen. 

In  celebration  of  his  retirement.  Maury's  co- 
workers chose  a  unique  method  of  sharing 
their  feelings  for  him.  Knowing  that  he  pre- 
fened  not  to  attend  a  banquet  in  his  honor, 
they  provkled  a  weeklong  celebration  at  the 
office,  with  each  day  dedicated  to  a  different 
theme,  such  as  "ftower  day,"  "card  day,"  or 
"chocolate  day."  This  was  topped  off  wifli  a 
gift  of  an  easel  and  paints  so  that  Maury  can 
take  up  painting  again.  Other  plans  include 
traveling,  renewing  old  friendships,  enjoying 
his  family,  playing  tennis  and  golf,  gardening, 
and  renewing  his  interest  in  history  and 
politics. 

I  cherish  my  remembrances  of  Maury  Bar- 
bour and  hope  to  revisit  them  with  him  soon.  I 
therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Maury  Bartx>ur  for  his  caring  and 
concern,  and  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  long  deserved  retirement 
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ottier  moderator  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  matched  Mr.  Abele's 
tenure. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  moderator,  Mr. 
Abele  has  served  the  Pepperell  community  in 
various  other  capacities.  He  was  a  memt)er  of 
the  Pepperell  School  Committee  for  3  years  in 
the  eariy  1930's.  Later.  Mr.  Abele  taught 
mathematics  at  Pepperell  High  School  for  19 
years,  during  4  of  which  he  also  served  as  the 
school's  principal.  Mr.  Abele  acted  as  a  town 
assessor  for  38  years,  and  worked  on  ttie 
Conservation  Commission  from  1964  to  1980. 
Without  a  doubt,  Mr.  Abele's  many  years  of 
service  have  left  him  as  the  unofficial  ombuds- 
man to  Pepperell. 

After  many  years  of  running  town  meetings 
and  handling  an  abundance  of  paperworic,  Mr. 
Atiele  informed  the  selectmen  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection  as  moderator.  However, 
he  was  quick  to  add  that  he  Is  not  finistied 
with  public  sen/ice  and  is  ready  to  continue 
his  service  to  Pepperell. 

The  dedication  that  Mr.  Abele  has  shown 
for  the  past  four  decades  has  been  instmmen- 
tal  to  the  development  and  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  Pepperell.  In  order  to  tionor  this  man 
for  his  dedicat3d  senrice,  the  Pepperell  Board 
of  Selectinen  has  proclaimed  May  17,  1987 
as  Trescott  T.  At)ele  Day.  I  join  with  tiie  citi- 
zens of  Pepperell  in  saluting  a  man  wtio  has 
long  worthed,  not  for  recognition,  but  for  the 
good  of  his  town. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRESCOTT  T. 
ABELE 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the  town  of  Pep- 
perell, MA  in  honoring  Mr.  Trescott  T.  Atiele. 

Mr.  Abele  has  served  as  moderator  for  the 
town  of  Pepperell  for  over  40  years.  His  term 
began  in  1942  and  with  ttie  exception  of  1944 
he  has  served  every  year  since  ttiat  time.  No 
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HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  the  following  article  entitied  "The  Les- 
sons of  Afghanistan."  by  Mk^el  Johns,  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues.  This  is  as  thor- 
ough an  overview  of  the  Afghan  situatk>n  as  I 
have  seen.  Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan  pro- 
vkJe  us  with  important  insights  into  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  its  objectives  in  Afghani- 
stan and  wtiat  our  own  options  might  tie. 

The  Lessons  or  Atohanistan— Bipartisan 

Support  por  Freedom  Fighters  Pays  Orr 
(By  Michael  Johns) 

The  time  lias  come  to  stop  talking  alx)ut 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  and  to  start  talking 
about  the  lessons  of  Afghanistan.  Those  les- 
sons are,  first,  that  Soviet  Communism  is 
evil;  and,  second,  that  consistent  and  gener- 
ous support  to  freedom  fighters  resisting 
Soviet  imperialism  can  serve  l)oth  the  moral 
and  the  geopolitical  interests  of  the  free 
world,  even  when  the  freedom  fighters  have 
little  chance  of  total  victory. 

The  Soviet  reign  of  terror  In  Afghanistan 
is  a  stark  reminder  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
still  fundamentally  Stalinist  in  its  contempt 
for  life  and  its  imperial  ambitions.  Soviet  oc- 
cupation troops  have  set  afire  caves  filled 
with  hundreds  of  frightened  villagers,  they 
have  employed  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  outlawed  by  international  arms 
control  agreements,  they  have  delil>erately 
blown  the  hands  off  children  by  distributing 
bombs  that  look  like  toys,  and  they  have  al)- 
ducted  ten-year-olds  from  their  parents  and 
sent  them  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  training 
as  spies  and  for  indoctrination  in  Marxist- 
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Leninist  principles.  One  mlUion  Afghans 
have  perished  as  a  result  of  Soviet  depopu- 
lation tactics,  and  five  million  have  fled 
their  nation,  creating  the  world's  largest 
refugee  population.  Not  since  Pol  Pot's 
Cambodia  have  such  heinous  atrocities  l>een 
inflicted  on  one  people  and  one  land. 

Yet  despite  Afghanistan's  seven-year  occu- 
pation by  120.000  Soviet  troops  armed  with 
the  l)est  in  Soviet  military  hardware,  a  for- 
midable resistance  movement,  the  mujatii- 
deen,  has  succeeded  in  denying  the  Soviets 
total  control  of  their  country.  Last  year, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  latieled  Afghanistan  a 
"bleeding  wound,"  and  wlille  his  tilnts  of  re- 
moving troops  In  the  "nearest  future" 
caimot  be  taken  at  face  value.  It  is  clear  that 
the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  has  wounded 
the  Soviet  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily.  Had  the  Soviets  known  In  1979 
what  they  know  today.  It  is  much  less  likely 
they  would  have  Invaded;  and  they  would 
probably  think  twice  al>out  invading  an- 
other Moslem  land. 

A  stinger  a  day 
The  achievements  of  the  mujahideen  are 
a  testament  to  the  virtues  of  unequivocal  bi- 
partisan support  for  anti-Communist  resist- 
ance groups.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  waffled 
on  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  contras.  An- 
gola's UNITA,  and  Mozambique's  RENAMO 
forces,  all  of  whose  chances  for  a  military 
victory  are  considerably  greater  than  those 
of  the  mujahideen.  Yet  aiding  the  Afghan 
resistance  has  been  almost  universally  sup- 
ported by  Congress.  In  1986  alone,  the 
United  States  committed  $470  million  to  the 
mujahideen.  Support  is  also  coming  from 
Britain.  Saudi  Arabia  and  China. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  mujahideen  have 
received  approximately  150  shoulder-fired 
Stinger  anti-aircraft  weapons  from  the 
United  States.  These  weapons  have  changed 
the  war  dramatically.  For  years,  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective air  defense  allowed  Soviet  aircraft 
such  as  the  Ml-24  to  assault  the  mujahideen 
almost  at  will.  Today  the  Soviets  still  con- 
trol the  airspace  In  Afghanistan,  but  the 
mujahideen  are  using  the  Stingers  effective- 
ly to  defend  their  strongholds  from  air  at- 
tacks. Last  Decemt>er.  for  Instance,  the 
State  Department  reported  that  Stinger 
missiles  shot  down,  on  average,  one  Soviet 
aircraft  per  day.  Out  of  respect  for  the  mis- 
sile. Soviet  jets  and  helicopters  no  longer 
linger  over  attack  areas,  but  make  quick  en- 
tries and  exits.  The  presence  of  Stingers  has 
also  forced  the  Soviets  to  release  boml>s 
from  higher  altitudes,  with  a  resulting  loss 
In  accuracy.  And  as  Soviet  AN-26  troop 
transport  planes  take  off.  Soviet  helicopters 
now  circle  overhead  dropping  red  and 
orange  flares  to  provide  a  distracting  target 
for  the  heat-seeking  Stingers. 

Westem  journalists  now  report  that,  lie- 
cause  of  mujahideen-fired  Stingers,  the  So- 
viets have  lieen  forced  to  alter  their  entire 
flight  plans  In  Afghanistan.  Soviet  planes 
taking  off  from  Kabul  now  gain  altitude  for 
35  minutes  In  a  spirallng  pattern  liefore  fi- 
nally turning  east  toward  Jalalabad  In  order 
to  keep  the  aircraft  over  the  relatively  well- 
secured  area  of  Kabul  before  they  pass  over 
guerrilla  strongholds  In  the  surrounding 
mountains.  All  of  these  positive  develop- 
ments are  strategic  victories  for  the  mujahi- 
deen and  a  direct  result  of  Increased  levels 
of  support  for  their  cause. 

MOSCOW'S  migraine 
Total  victory  for  the  mujahideen,  ttiat  is, 
the  recreation  of  an  independent  Afghani- 
stan, is  unlikely  even  If  the  Soviets  with- 
draw their  troops.  Since  Af  gtianistan's  Com- 
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munlit  coup  of  197S.  the  Soviet  stratety  haa 
ooniiitenUy  been  to  maintain  a  pro-Soviet 
regtae  In  Kabul  at  aU  coats.  In  197».  the  So- 
viets' invaston  aoeompanled  their  murder  of 
HaflMllah  Amln.  a  doctrinaire  Mandst-Len- 
tnist  whom  they  feared  was  kMinc  control  of 
the  country  to  the  mujahldeen.  Last  year 
they  reidaced  their  iNippet  Babrak  Karmal 
with  NaJibuUah  or  "Najib  the  Bull."  whose 
expertise  in  secret  poUoe  intimidation  and 
control  tactics  they  hope  wiU  keep  Afghani- 
stan flnnly  in  the  Soviet  orbit  without  the 
need  for  Soviet  occupation  troops.  It  took 
the  Sovleta  more  than  a  decade  to  pacify 
the  Central  Asian  Bssmarhl  revolts  of  the 
IMOs  and  IMOs.  They  appear  prepared  to 
do  irtiat  is  necessary  to  maintain  control  in 
AffhanlTf  ••  though  they  would  evidently 
ptefer  to  do  this  without  their  own  troops. 

NeveithdesB.  the  aid  to  Afghan  freedom 
flghtets  must  be  counted  as  a  significant 
partial  victcny  for  the  free  world.  The  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  has  tied  up  some 
iao.000  Soviet  troops  including  many  of 
tlieir  highly  trained  "Spetsnaz"  forces. 
Some  400,000  of  the  Soviets'  two  million 
troops  have  served  in  the  "limited  contin- 
gent" in  Afg***"****":  30.000  have  lost  their 
lives  fighting  the  mujahldeen  there.  The 
result  has  been  devastating  to  Red  Army 
morale:  Soviet  draftees  are  balking  at  serv- 
ice in  Afghanistan  despite  the  incentives  of 
quick  advancement  they  are  offered.  As  one 
recruit  told  Nlcholss  Danlloff  of  U.S.  Neva 
and  WoTtd  Report  "We  all  know  how  the 
Minsk  division  was  wiped  out  In  our  bar- 
neks,  we  figure  the  chances  of  being  killed 
[in  Afghanistan]  are  one  in  four."  A  totali- 
tarian state  that  controls  its  media  can 
abatwb  such  losses  without  much  damage. 
The  real  cost  of  Afghanistan  has  been  eco- 
nomic and  politicaL 

The  Soviets  have  partially  financed  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  extracting  bil- 
UODS  of  dollars  of  natural  gas.  However, 
most  estimates  place  the  Soviet  cost  of  the 
occupation  of  Af^ianlstan  between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $13  billion  per  year.  Providing  sup- 
Idles  to  the  mujahldeen,  especially  Stingers, 
has  proven  to  be  a  particularly  cost-effective 
way  of  combatting  Soviet  power.  Each 
Stinger  costs  $75,000.  Each  Soviet  Mi-24  it 
downs  (and  there  Is  a  success  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 70  percent)  costs  $8  million. 
For  every  dollar  the  mujahldeen  have 
raised,  the  Soviets  have  had  to  spend  ap- 
proximately 10  times  more  to  counteract  it. 
That  is  money  ttiat  cannot  be  spent  sup- 
porting the  war  on  democracy  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Afghanistan  has  emerged  as  the  Soviets' 
greatest  political  burden  of  the  1980s.  WhUe 
the  Soviets  are  fortunate  to  operate  in  a 
world  that  Is,  for  the  most  part,  oblivious  to 
their  covert  and  indirect  atrocities,  their  ac- 
tions in  Afgtianistan  have  been  too  openly 
barbarous  to  remain  unnoticed  or  uncritl- 
dsed.  Their  illegal  occupation  has  evoked 
outrage  tai  Western  capitals,  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  most  of  the  Arab  world.  To- 
gether with  Vietnam,  Soviet  behavior  in  Af- 
gtianistan is  perhaps  the  leading  obstacle  to 
a  rapprochement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  In  most  of  the  world,  the  simple 
utterance  of  the  word  "Afghanistan"  is 
almost  Immediately  equated  with  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  international 

fintntinimiimi 

The  political  fallout  from  Afghanistan 
may  also  be  beginning  to  cause  problems  for 
the  Soviets  in  their  own  territory.  The 
Moslem  communities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  growing  rapidly,  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  may  account  for  one-third  of  the 
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total  population.  In  February,  the  Associat- 
ed Press  reported  that  the  mujatiideen  have 
been  crossing  the  border  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory to  plant  mines  on  roads  used  by  Soviet 
border  patrols  and  to  distribute  Moslem  lit- 
erature and  tapes.  One  of  the  Soviets'  great- 
est long-term  worries  Is  that  explosive 
Moslem  nationalism  could  spread  to  Soviet 
Central  Asia  and  lead  to  organized  rebellion 
against  the  Kremlin. 

The  Soviets  have  also  had  to  suffer  the 
embarrassment  of  well-publicized  Soviet  de- 
fections. Last  October,  an  Afghan  pilot,  Mo- 
hammed Daoud.  flew  a  Soviet  Mi-31  to  a 
Pakistani  alrbase  and  requested  political 
asylum.  It  did  not  stop  there.  Daoud  then 
expressed  his  desire  to  Join  the  mujahldeen 
and  fight  for  the  liberation  of  his  homeland. 
Some  Afghan  and  Soviet  soldiers  who 
cannot  stomach  the  violence  they  are  in- 
flicting on  the  Afghan  population  or  who 
disagree  with  the  occupation  of  the  country 
attempt  to  enter  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Kabul 
to  request  political  asylum.  The  Soviets  usu- 
ally respond  by  surrounding  the  embassy 
and  cutting  off  external  power  and  electrici- 
ty until  the  soldier  Is  relessed.  In  response 
to  the  growing  number  of  successful  and  at- 
tempted defections,  the  Soviets  have  tight- 
ened draft  regulations,  and  increased  the 
punishments  for  evaders.  Soviet  soldiers 
who  attempt  to  desert  the  Red  Army  are  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  Unicm  and  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  executed. 

AGAinST  ALL  ODDS 

The  ability  of  the  mujahldeen  to  hold 
their  own  against  an  InvatUng  superpower  Is 
a  remarkable  tale  of  courage  and  commit- 
ment In  the  face  of  an  evil  totalitarian  occu- 
pation. Unfortunately,  other  resistance 
movements  around  the  world  have  not  bene- 
fited from  such  unswerving  levels  of  Ameri- 
can commitment.  Without  outside  moral 
support  and  materiel,  large  and  popular  re- 
sistance movements  in  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Laos,  Vietnam.  Surlname,  Cambodia,  and  es- 
pecially Nicaragua,  have  had  trouble  estab- 
lishing a  viable  military  opposition  to  their 
respective  tyrannies. 

Tills  is  especially  regrettable  because  the 
opportunities  for  victory  are  so  much  great- 
er In  Nicaragua,  Angola,  and  Mozambique 
tlian  they  are  in  Afghanistan.  Were  the  Nlc- 
araguan  contras,  for  example,  to  receive  the 
massive  and  consistent  levels  of  foreign  sup- 
port given  the  mujahldeen,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  too  could  control  their 
countryside  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
cities. 

The  mujahldeen  receive  nearly  universal 
support  from  both  American  political  par- 
ties, even  though  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  if  they  came  to  power  they  would  es- 
tablish a  democratic  government  respectful 
of  civil  liberties.  Human  rights  groups  do 
not  testify  In  Congress  on  massacres  com- 
mitted by  the  mujahldeen;  nor,  for  all  the 
moral  outrage  over  arms  sold  to  Iran,  does 
Congress  devote  much  attention  to  links  be- 
tween the  Afgiian  resistance  and  Khomeini. 
The  human  rights  record  of  the  contras,  by 
contrast.  Is  examined  under  a  microscope, 
even  though  they  are  much  more  influenced 
by  Western  democratic  values  than  are  the 
mujahldeen. 

The  apparent  reason  for  this  double 
standard  Is  that  Americans  see  in  Afghani- 
stan the  presence  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  and  clear  evidence  of  an  illegal  occu- 
pation. What  they  fall  to  see  Is  that  Nicara- 
gua—with its  illegitimate  Marxist-Leninist 
Junta,  its  Soviet  advisors,  suspension  of 
basic  civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  unpopu- 
lar allegiances  to  Moscow  and  Havana— is 
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also  under  foreign  occupation.  While  there 
may  not  be  120,000  Soviet  troops  on  Nlcara- 
guan  soil,  there  easily  could  be  If  the  Soviets 
decided  that  was  in  their  strategic  interests. 

Furthermore,  the  geopolitical  Importance 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  surpasses 
tliat  of  Afghanistan.  This  is  not  to  diminish 
the  need  for  continued  and  even  Increased 
levels  of  support  for  the  mujahldeen.  but  to 
suggest  that  the  consolidation  of  a  Leninist 
dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  will  be  the  most 
damaging  setback  to  our  national  security 
and  international  credibility  since  the  rise 
of  Fidel  Castro  provided  a  Soviet  beachhead 
in  Cuba.  With  support  from  Moscow  and 
Havana,  the  Sandinistas  would  be  free  to  in- 
tensify their  support  for  Marxist  revolution 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. This  would  result  not  only  in  the  endan- 
germent  of  Latin  America's  fragile  democra- 
cies, but  also  in  the  diversion  of  America's 
political  attention  from  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Soviets  are  supplying 
the  Sandinista  dictatorship  with  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  modem  Soviet  military  hard- 
ware every  year.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  debates,  and  delays,  on  its  moral  and 
strategic  obligation  to  the  contras.  Afghani- 
stan has  proven  that,  with  consistent  and 
substantial  levels  of  support,  the  forces  of 
resistance  can  make  headway  in  their  battle 
for  self-determination.  The  time  has  come 
for  these  lessons  to  be  applied  elsewhere  in 
the  world  and  for  America  to  assume  her 
role  as  the  leader  in  the  world's  march  for 
freedom. 

COCKBURM,  WhKRX  IS  THT  STIMG? 

(By  Robert  Andrews) 

(Robert  Andrews,  a  retired  Army  colonel 
and  former  CIA  officer,  is  director  of  con- 
gressional relations  for  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.  The  views  presented  in  this 
article  are  his  own) 

Those  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles  that 
are  proving  so  effective  in  Afghanistan  (and 
Angola)  are  knocking  out  more  than  Soviet 
helicopters  and  MIGs  from  the  sky.  They 
are  also  shooting  down  the  argiunents  of 
Pentagon  critics  who  say  American  high- 
tech  weapons  are  too  complicated  to  work 
on  real-life  battlefields. 

Richard  Welntraub  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (January  27.  1087)  that  the 
Afghan  mujahldeen  had  downed  "00  to  100 
Soviet  or  Afghan  government  aircraft"  with 
the  portable,  shoulder-fired  Stinger,  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Redeye  that  Incorporates 
recent  advances  in  infrared  sensor  technolo- 
gy. 

David  B.  Ottaway  reported  (Washington 
Post,  February  8,  1987)  that  after  training 
courses  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  Afghan  guer- 
rillas "were  averaging  seven  to  eight  hits  for 
every  10  Stingers  fired."  According  to 
Ottaway  Jonas  Savimbi's  troops  have  been 
scoring  similar  successes  in  Angola. 

On  February  10,  Gary  Lee  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  Western  diplo- 
mats in  Moscow  were  estimating  a  loss  of 
aircraft  at  "the  rate  of  one  a  day  after  the 
Stingers  were  Introduced  Into  the  rebels'  ar- 
senals." 

Yet  only  six  months  before,  the  tecimolo- 
gy-bashlng  crowd  of  Pentagon  critics  un- 
leashed a  blitz  of  articles  saying  that  Sting- 
ers were  too  complicated  for  their  intended 
users,  and  so  badly  designed  that  they 
couldn't  work. 

Martin  Binkin  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (July 
1,  1986),  cited  the  Stinger  as  an  example  of 
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a  "trend  toward  more  complicated,  less  reli- 
able and  more  difficult- to-malntaln  equip- 
ment." He  argued  that  firing  the  missile  re- 
quired reasoning  skills  and  hand-eye  coordi- 
nation beyond  the  ability  of  most  soldiers, 
and  that  It  was  designed  so  that  only  2  per- 
cent of  all  Army  soldiers  are  tall  enough  to 
use  it  safely.  There  was  "good  reason,"  he 
suggested,  "to  be  skeptical  about  its  capa- 
bilities ...  in  the  hands  of  Third  World 
forces." 

Wayne  King  and  Warren  Weaver,  Jr..  In 
the  New  York  Times  (August  3,  1986)  called 
the  Stinger  "too  complicated  for  the  caliber 
of  soldier"  assigned  to  firing  It;  he  referred 
to  "18  complex"  preparatory  steps,  a  figure 
also  cited  by  Binkin  and  by  Molly  Moore  in 
a  Washington  Post  article,  "U.S.  Troops 
Find  Weapons  Too  Complex." 

Wayne  BIddle  In  Discovery  reported  that 
"the  concentration  of  hydrogen  chloride 
emitted  by  the  firing  of  the  mlssUe  Is  20 
times  greater  than  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  standards." 

And  Andrew  Cockbum  In  "The  Stinger  Is 
No  Stinger"  (New  York  Times,  July  22, 
1986),  complained  that  Stinger's  two-pound 
warhead  was  too  "puny"  to  Inflict  much 
damage  on  targets.  He  argued  furthermore, 
that  "a  humid  climate,  such  as  that  of  Nica- 
ragua, will  play  merry  hell  with  the  Sting- 
er's delicate  electronic  innards"— a  predic- 
tion that  will  surprise  the  Cuban  pilote  who 
have  seen  their  comrades  downed  In  Angola. 
Like  all  weapons,  the  Stinger  has  iU  draw- 
backs, and  some  of  the  criticism  mentioned 
in  these  articles  may  have  been  justified. 
But  as  experience  on  the  battlefield  has 
shown,  these  limitations  can  be  overcome 
and  are  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
weapon's  phenomenal  performance. 

Next  time  Andrew  Cockbum,  Molly 
Moore,  Martin  Binkin  and  other  strident 
critics  of  Pentagon  technology  try  to  dis- 
credit a  U.S.  weapon  system  and,  by  infer- 
ence, the  ability  of  our  government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nation's  defense,  look  at  their 
track  record.  The  people  who  write  about 
weapons  systems  should  be  held  as  account- 
able as  the  people  who  buUd  and  use  them. 


GLASNOST— AN  ELEGANT 
FICTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  wrth  my  colleagues  the  kleas  expressed 
by  the  following  article  by  Eric  Breindel  from 
the  New  York  Post  on  Saturday,  May  2.  The 
article  talks  about  the  current  effect  of  glas- 
nost  on  Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  and  raises 
Natan  Shcharansky's  (»ncems  about  the 
kjng-term  results. 

It  is  expected  that  about  11.(X)0  Jews  will 
receive  their  exit  visas  this  year.  Most  of  these 
people  are  known  to  us,  since  they  have  been 
in  refusal  for  many  years,  and  have  been  vis- 
ited by  members  of  congressional  delegations 
and  human  rights  groups.  They  have  become 
our  treasured  friends.  This  is  excellent  news 
for  these  friends  and  for  all  of  us  who  <»re 
about  them. 

The  concern,  however,  is  that  this  wave  of 
emigration  will  be  the  last  I  agree  with  Natan 
that,  although  the  news  is  good  for  the  long- 
term  refuaeniks,  the  prognosis  for  the  future  is 
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extremely  grim.  Once  the  doors  have  closed 
behind  those  expected  to  leave  this  year,  they 
will  be  closed  very  tightly  indeed.  Here's  why. 
The  new  Soviet  emigration  law  restricts  ap- 
pli(»tion  for  exit  visas  to  those  who  have  invi- 
tations from  immediate  relatives  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  this  year's  expected  emi- 
gration, few  members  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
minorities  remaining  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  relatives  outside  who  qualify  as  "immedi- 
ate" under  the  new  law,  and  will  not  even  be 
permitted  to  apply  to  emigrate.  Each  prospec- 
tive applicant  must  have,  in  addition  to  this 
coveted  invitation,  the  permission  of  the  re- 
maining family  members  to  apply;  highly  un- 
likely in  view  of  ttie  consequences  which 
befall  each  applicant  and  family. 

Furthermore,  once  the  application  has  been 
accepted,  it  can  be  rejected  under  the  newly 
expanded  definitkjn  of  "security  risk."  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev has  gone  on  record  as  saying  tliat  the 
ineligibility  to  emigrate  because  of  state  se- 
crets should  not  last  longer  than  10  years. 
However,  wtien  the  widow  of  a  pflot  is 
deemed  a  security  risk,  the  few  individuals 
whose  applteations  to  emigrate  are  accepted 
are  practrcally  guaranteed  at  least  a  10-year 
wait. 

And  finally,  with  so  few  people  qualified  to 
apply  for  exit  visas,  with  the  heart  gone  from 
the  movement  because  the  first  generation  of 
dissidents,  ttie  old  timers,  the  backbone  of  the 
movement  have  left  in  one  last  great  wave, 
Mr.  (3oft)achev  can  say  "The  problem  no 
longer  exists." 
The  article  folknvs: 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  2. 1987] 
Srcharanskt:  Beware  "Liberal" 
Gorbachev 
(By  Eric  Breindel) 
A  year  has  passed  since  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky— newly  released  after  eight  years  in 
the  gulag— was  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  at  a  rally  near  the  UN. 
The  symbol  of  the  Jewish  dissident  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  Shcharansky— by 
Ills  mere  presence  in  New  York— represent- 
ed a  moment  of  triumph  in  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Jewry  movement. 

But  few  Indeed  were  those  at  that  rally 
who  saw  in  the  release  of  Shcharansky  any 
promise  of  fundamental  change  on  the  part 
of  the  Kremlin. 

At  the  time,  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  barely  even  a  trickle.  De- 
spite the  Helsinki  accords,  despite  the  pass- 
ing of  Brezhnev  and  the  advent  of  Gorba- 
chev, there  was  no  Indication  whatever  that 
Moscow  was  planning  to  let  Soviet  Jews 
leave  in  significant  numbers. 

Concerned  Americans,  therefore,  had  no 
choice  but  to  keep  the  pressure  on— by  con- 
tinuing the  demonstrations  and  protests, 
and  by  maintaining  support  for  human 
rights  legislation  such  as  the  Jackson- Vanik 
amendment,  which  links  preferential  trade 
status  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Jewish  emi- 
gration. 

Now,  however— as  Natan  Shcharansky  re- 
turns to  New  York,  and  as  thousands  again 
prepare  to  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry  outside  the 
UN— some  see  changes  of  great  magnitude 
on  the  horizon.  And  the  reason,  of  course,  is 
glasnost. 

Just  last  month,  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement over  Gortiachev  and  glasnost,  two 
American  Jewish  leaders— Morris  Abram. 
the  organizational  head  of  the  American 
Jewish  community,  and  Seagrams  chairman 
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Edgar    Bronfman,    the    president    of    the 

World  Jewish  Congress— returned  from 
Moscow  with  the  clear  impression  that  some 
11,000  longstanding  Jewish  "refuseniks" 
(applicants  who've  been  refused  exit  visas) 
were  about  to  be  granted  permission  to 
leave. 

Also  in  the  last  couple  of  months.  Israeli 
diplomats  have  come  out  of  meetings  with 
Soviet  officials  persuaded  that  "direct 
flights"  for  Jewish  emigrants— Moscow-to- 
Bucharest-to-Tel  Aviv— are  a  real  possibili- 
ty. 

And.  of  course,  a  number  of  well-known 
dissidents— among  them  refusenik  Josef 
Begim  and  Ukrainian  human  rights  activist 
Anatoly  Koryagln— have  been  released  from 
prison  in  recent  months  and  promised  per- 
mission to  emigrate. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  It's  time  to  show  the  Soviets  that 
they  will  reap  tangible  rewards  for  opening 
the  gates. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Moment  magazine, 

well-known  Sovietologist  Marshall  Goldman 

sums  up  this  view:  "If  there  was  ever  a  time 

*  to  be  flexible  and  responsive,  this  seems  to 

be  it.  Gorbachev  needs  to  be  encouraged." 

Goldman  goes  on  to  make  it  plain  that  he 
means  "a  reconsideration  of  support  for 
Jackson- Vanik. ' ' 

This  analysis  distresses  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky—to  put  it  mildly.  In  a  discussion  with 
New  York  Post  editors  yesterday  morning, 
Shcharansky  explained  that  he  sees  on  the 
horizon  not  progress,  but  potential  disaster 
for  the  Soviet  Jewry  struggle. 

Shcharansky  contends  that  recent 
changes  in  the  Soviet  emigration  law— insti- 
tuted by  "(jorlMWjhev  the  liberal"— could 
very  well  mean  the  11,000  refuseniks  will  be 
"not  the  first  [of  many  Jewish  emigrants] 
to  go.  but  the  last." 

The  Soviets,  he  polnte  out,  have  long 
claimed  that  the  purpose  of  almost  all 
Jewish  emigration  is  "family  reunification." 
No  other  reason  for  leaving  the  Socialist 
paradise  is  admissible. 

Moscow  has  now  redefined  "family,"  as 
used  in  this  context,  to  mean  only  siblings, 
parents  and  ciiildren.  Moreover,  beyond  an 
Invitation  from  an  Immediate  relative 
abroad,  the  would-be  emigrant  is  now  re- 
quired to  secure  the  blessing  of  brothers 
and  sisters  and  parents  remaining  behind. 

Given  the  jobless  purgatory  into  which 
exit  visa  applicants  and  their  relatives  are 
often  consigned,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  blessing  of  non-departing  brothers  and 
sisters  can't  be  overestimated. 

Also  redefined  and  enlarged  under  Gorba- 
chev is  the  "security  risk"  category.  Shchar- 
ansky explains  that  even  the  widow  of,  say, 
a  pilot  or  an  army  engineer  may  now  be  re- 
fused permission  to  leave— due  to  knowledge 
of  "state  secrets." 

In  the  end,  Shcharansky  fears,  the  11,000 
core-refuseniks  may  be  allowed  to  leave, 
after  which  most  everyone  else  will  be  ren- 
dered Ineligible  for  one  "legal"  reason  or  an- 
other. Visa  applications  from  inellglbles 
won't  even  be  accepted.  And  Gorbachev  wiU 
be  able  to  turn  to  a  trusting  world  and  pro- 
claUn:  "The  problem  has  been  solved.  All 
those  who  wanted  to  leave  are  gone." 

Sad  to  say,  this  isn't  pessimism,  it's  real- 
ism. Natan  Shcharansky  Is  no  pessimist- 
he's  a  beacon  of  hope.  When  he  warns  of  a 
great  Gorbachev  hoax— and  insists  that 
Jackson-Vanik  not  be  touched  until  emlgra- 
tions  back  up  to  the  1970s  rate  of  60,000  a 
year— that's  a  warning  to  heed. 


Mav  S.  1987 
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CHRISTIANE  BROOKS  JOHNSON 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MAXTLAHD 
IK  TBB  BtOUSS  OW  UPRBBTTATIVKS 

Wednetday,  May  8. 1987 
Mn.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speator.  over  3  months 
■Oa  •  traoic  train  aodilant  in  Chase,  MO,  took 
ttw  Ma  o(  CMsiiane  Brooks  Johnson,  my  con- 
siilusnt  from  Potomac  MO.  Christy,  as  she 
IMS  calsd  by  her  famly.  was  on  her  way  to 
vWI  her  sialsr  in  Syracuse,  NY,  Ijefore  return- 
ing to  Stanford  University  to  resume  her  un- 


CMsty  was  a  vivacious  and  cheerful  woman 
whoae  aecompishments  during  her  life  reflect- 
ed a  personal  cmnmilinent  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  she.  WNto  at  college,  she  studied 
hard  to  iMOome  certified  as  an  emergertcy 
medk:al  tachnidaa  Upon  receiving  her  certifi- 
caKon,  Christy  returned  to  ttie  Washington, 
DC,  area  to  volunteer  her  services  at  the 
Cabin  John  Rre  and  Rescue  Squad.  As  a  vol- 
unleer  at  Cabin  John,  she  became  an  Integral 
part  of  the  rescue  squad  where  her  medical 
sids  as  wen  as  her  tiretess  compassion  were 
in  constant  demand. 

In  addMon  to  her  work  for  the  rescue 
squad,  Christy  served  as  an  intern  In  the 
Sanla  Clara  County  Juvenile  Probatton  Office 
where,  again,  her  patience  and  urxtorstanding 
ware  highly  valued. 

Christy's  life  was  focused  in  a  very  con- 
structive and  positive  way.  And,  ttxxigh  her 
death  intemjpted  her  bright  future,  Christy  left 
us  a  legacy  of  compassion,  understanding, 
and  tove  for  others.  H  is  a  legacy  wfiich  we 
should  never  forget 

As  tfie  investigattons  of  ttits  terrible  tragedy 
continues,  I  think  that  Cfvisty  and  the  other 
victims  of  the  Amtrak  collision  shouM  serve  as 
constant  reminders  tfiat  railway  safety  reform 
is  essential.  Our  Nation  must  be  better  as- 
sured tttat  our  publK  transportatkvi  system  is 
t>oth  dependat>le  and  safe. 


CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  EX- 
PENSE PROTECTION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1987 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THB  HOtTSE  OF  REFRESEMTATITES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  tt>e  Catastrophic  Illness  Expense 
Protectnn  Amendments  of  1987.  Joining  me 
in  introducing  \he  n>easure  is  my  colleague  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  Pete  Stark. 

This  bin  is  part  of  the  legislative  effort  this 
year  to  Nmit  the  liability  of  all  Americans  for 
expenses  resulting  from  catastrophic  illness.  It 
wouM  place  a  ceiling  on  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  physician  and  hospital  services  re- 
sulting from  a  cataslrophK  Illness  for  Ameri- 
cans with  employer-purcfiased  or  subsidized 
health  insurance  coverage.  Under  the  meas- 
ure, employers  offering  medical  insurance 
coverage  wouki  be  required  to  provkJe  protec- 
tion against  catastrophic  physKian  and  hospi- 
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tal  expenses  as  part  of  that  coverage,  in  order 
to  receive  a  tax  deductton  for  ttie  cost  of  the 
coverage  purcfwsed  or  subskUzed  by  emptoy- 
ers. 

PnOTECnON  AGAMST  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 
EXPENSE 

In  tfie  late  1970's,  Congress  conskJered  ini- 
tiatives to  address  the  financial  distress  wtvch 
American  families  face  from  the  expenses  of 
catastrophk:  illness.  Congress  was  unable  to 
devetop  catastrophk:  health  insurance  legisla- 
tkjn  at  that  time.  This  year  President  Reagan 
has  rekindled  ttie  congressional  commitment 
to  filling  ttiis  gap  in  tf>e  social  safety  net 

Presxlent  Reagan  began  the  process  in  his 
1986  State  of  tfie  UnkKi  Message  wtien  he 
made  tfie  devetopment  of  publk:  and  private 
efforts  to  protect  Americans  against  cata- 
strophk: illness  expense  an  administratton  pri- 
ority. 

The  Presklent  gave  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  tfie  Se- 
creary  of  Health  and  Human  Servx»s,  ttie 
task  of  devetoping  recommendatkKis  to  ad- 
dress tfiis  issue.  Tfie  Secretary  delivered  a 
report  to  ttie  PreskJent  highlighting  tfie  need 
to  ctose  tfie  gaps  in  Mednare  coverage  for 
tfie  eklerty  and  disabled.  In  tfie  report,  he  also 
stressed  tfie  need  for  actton  to  assure  cover- 
age against  costs  of  catastrophk:  illness  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Health  Suticommit- 
tee,  under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Stark, 
fias  taken  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  developing  a  Medk^re  catastrophk: 
coverage  proposal.  Tfie  propose  Is  now  being 
conskJered  by  tfie  full  committee.  Senator 
Bentsen,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  well  as  Senators  Dole  and 
DuRENBERGER,  have  cat{istrophk:  coverage 
proposals  "on  the  table."  And,  Representative 
Bob  Michel,  our  Republk^n  leader,  has 
made  Medicare  catastrophic  coverage  a  priori- 
ty for  Republk:ans  in  this  Chamber. 

It  is  important,  however,  tfiat  tfie  issue  of 
catastropfik:  illness  expenses  be  consklered 
beyond  tfie  Medk:are  Program.  Secretary 
Boiwen  has  recommended  broader  initiatives 
and  tfie  opportunity  provkled  by  the  legislative 
progress  of  Medk:are  catastrophk:  coverage 
sfiouW  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  without  our 
taking  actton  to  protect  the  nonelderiy. 

This  is  my  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill.  It 
bhngs  tiefore  the  House  a  measure  to  assure 
tfiat  tfiose  Americans  who  have  employer-pur- 
cliased  or  subsidized  insurance  will  have  pro- 
tectk}n  comparable  to  that  which  other  legisla- 
tk}n  would  accord  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

This  bill  would  not  assure  protectk>n  to  all 
Americans.  It  would  not  for  example,  assist 
the  30  to  35  million  Americans  without  Medi- 
care, Medk:akJ  or  employer-pakj  coverage. 
Tfie  problem  of  tfie  uninsured  also  must  be 
addressed.  Tfie  Congress  should  set  as  a 
goal  the  development  of  a  natkinal  policy  to 
promote  health  coverage,  particulariy  against 
ttie  expense  of  catastrophic  illness  for  Ameri- 
cans currently  uncovered  by  medical  insur- 
ance. While  Congress  does  not  have  a 
"magk:  bullet"  to  ck}se  all  ttie  gaps  in  the  Na- 
tk>n's  medk:al  insurance  coverage,  it  sfiould 
do  what  it  can  as  opportunities  arise.  Tfie  initi- 
ative outlined  in  H.R.  2300  can  and  shoukj  be 
accomplished  now.  Altfiough  it  will  not  protect 
all  nonelderiy  Americans,  it  will  help  millions. 
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the  need  for  H.R.  2300 

Proiecttons  by  tfie  HHS  Natk>nal  Center  for 
Health  Servk:es  Research  indk:ate  that  7  to 
10  million  Americans  with  health  insurance 
coverage  are  underinsured.  Further  research 
reveals  tfiat  many  of  tfiese  Americans  have 
emptoyer-purchased  or  sut}skfized  insurance 
which  is  insuffk:ient  to  protect  them  from  per- 
sonal finarK:ial  distress  due  to  catastrophk:  ill- 
ness expenses. 

A  recently  completed  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratton  study  supports  this  concluskxi. 
While  90  percent  of  American  workers  have 
access  to  health  insurance  coverage  ttvough 
tfieir  employers,  5  percent  of  those  emptoyers 
provkle  no  limit  on  out-of-pocket  physk^ian 
and  hospital  expenses.  Another  16  percent  of 
employers  provkto  insurance  with  limits  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

Cost  sharing  for  tfie  first  dollars  of  health 
care  costs,  deductibles  and  coinsurance,  is 
useful  as  a  cost  containment  feature  of  cover- 
age. Cost  sharing  both  saves  health  plan  ex- 
penditures and  instills  cost  consciousness  for 
plan  recipients.  There  comes  a  point  howev- 
er, where  out-of-pocket  costs  can  at  worst 
curtail  necessary  use  by  plan  partk:lpants  or 
cause  families  real  financial  distress  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 

the  proposal 

The  largest  Federal  tiealth  program  after 
Medicare  and  Medk:akl,  is  tfie  tax  subsidy  for 
employer-provkJed  health  insurance.  Premium 
costs  currently  excluded  from  empk>yee 
income  is  estimated  at  $24.2  bilNon  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

This  obvkxjsly  has  benefited  most  Ameri- 
cans. The  tax  incentive  currently  is  given, 
however,  with  few  "strings."  In  the  1985  Con- 
solktated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliatkm  Act 
[COBf^],  tfie  Congress  placed  new  condi- 
tk>ns  on  the  tax  subskjy— tfie  assurance  that 
employer-paid  health  plans  would  offer  em- 
ployees and/or  tfieir  dependents  the  option  to 
buy  into  the  employer  group  plan  for  a  transi- 
tk>nal  period  after  employee  termination, 
death,  or  divorce. 

H.R.  2300  would  go  a  step  further.  It  wouM 
require  employers  who  provkle  insurance,  to 
include  in  their  health  plans  a  stop-loss  provi- 
skm,  limiting  employee  liability  for  payment  for 
physk:ian  and  hospital  servk:es  to  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  $2,000  for  indivkluals  and 
$3,500  for  families.  Although  most  employer 
plans  already  meet  this  standard,  some  do 
not 

The  requirement  will  be  made  only  for  firms 
with  20  or  more  employees  and  would  have 
an  effective  date  for  health  plan  years  on  or 
after  January  1,  1989.  Emptoyee  health  insur- 
ance groups  of  more  than  20  persons  should 
tie  sufficiently  large  for  catastrophic  coverage 
to  be  an  inexpensive  additkin.  Also,  the  effec- 
tive date  should  tie  far  enough  in  tfie  future  to 
allow  employers  and  health  insurance  compa- 
nies to  make  necessary  plan  adjustments. 

Critics  will  argue  tfiat  the  proposal  opens 
the  door  to  Federal  mandating  of  health  insur- 
ance benefits.  This  is  not  my  intent  The 
COBRA  continuatton  provision  does  not  man- 
date tienefits,  it  only  promotes  access  to  em- 
ptoyer  fiealth  insurance  groups  for  tfie  un- 
sponsored.  H.R.  2300  simply  requires  protec- 
tk>n  against  the  cost  of  physKian  and  hospital 


services  in  extreme  cases  of  medical  necessi- 
ty. 

This  proviston  is  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  insurance — to  protect  indivkjuals  from 
undue  economic  loss.  Tfie  proposal  does  not 
call  for  a  specifk:  benefit  package  nor  does  It 
define  the  anay  of  provklers  or  services  wfiich 
plans  must  cover.  Such  aspects  of  health  plan 
coverage  sfiouki  tie  left  to  employers,  emptoy- 
ees,  and  tfieir  health  insurers  to  determine. 
The  market  is  better  at  making  these  deci- 
stons  tfian  is  Govemnnent  altfiough  it  remains 
in  both  indivkjual  and  publk:  interests  to 
assure  tfiat  tax-favored  coverage  protects 
Americans  against  signifk:ant  economk:  loss. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2300 

On  May  12,  1987,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Health  Subcommittee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  catastrophic  medk:al  expenses 
for  tfie  nonelderiy.  This  will  offer  the  subcom- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  consider  H.R.  2300. 

It  is  my  intentkin  to  refine  this  measure  with 
the  guktance  gained  from  the  hearing  and  to 
seek  a  legislative  vehk:le  to  whk:h  the  meas- 
ure can  be  attached  this  year. 

I  kx>k  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  tfie  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  In  the  House  as  a  whole  to  pursue  tfie 
development  of  this  legislatton  in  tfie  upcom- 
ing months. 

Folknving  is  a  summary  of  the  bill: 

[Summary] 

Catastrophic  Illness  EIxpense  Protectioh 
Amendments  or  1987.  H.R.  2300 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  health  l>en- 
efit  plans  offered  by  employers  with  20  or 
more  employees  to  include  catastrophic  cov- 
erage. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  tax  deductibil- 
ity of  employer  contributions  to  health  ben- 
efit plans  which  did  not  include  catastroph- 
ic coverage  as  defined  by  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, tiighly  compensated  individuals  of  non- 
profit orgajUzations  would  lose  their  tax  ex- 
clusion for  employer-paid  tienefits  unless 
the  employer  provided  catastropliic  cover- 
age. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bill,  a 
group  health  plan  would  have  to  provide 
coverage  of  100  percent  of  the  otherwise  al- 
lowable cost  or  charge  for  physician  and  in- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  services  pro- 
vided during  a  catastrophic  tienefit  period. 
No  coinsurance,  co-payment  or  deductible 
could  lie  charged  during  the  catastrophic 
tienefit  period.  This  l>enefit  period  would 
liegin  after  covered  individuals  or  family 
memtiers  incurred  out-of-poclcet  expenses 
for  services  covered  under  the  plan  during 
the  plan  year  in  excess  of  $2,000  for  individ- 
ual coverage  and  $3,500  for  family  coverage. 
The  plan  would  not  lie  allowed  to  cancel 
coverage  for  any  reason  except  failure  to 
pay  the  premium,  and  employers  would  not 
tie  allowed  to  differentiate  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  an  employee's  health  status. 

This  bill  would  lie  effective  for  plan  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1989.  For 
collectively  bargained  plans,  the  effective 
date  would  lie  the  earlier  of  January  1, 1991, 
or  the  termination  of  the  last  collectively 
bargained  agreement. 
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JAPAN'S  COMPETITIVE  EDGE 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OrCAUrORNIA 
nr  THI  HOTTSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attentkm  to  an  article 
coauthored  tiy  Sam  Cofien  and  my  cousin, 
Laurence  Beilenson,  a  distinguished  attorney 
and  historian.  The  article,  wtik;h  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Orange  County  Register,  argues 
that  Japan  has  been  able  to  become  so  eco- 
norrucally  competitive  because  the  United 
States  pays  so  much  of  its  defense  costs.  I 
tiope  my  colleagues  will  take  ttie  time  to  read 
tfiese  ttioughtful  comments  relating  to  current 
trade  and  defense  policy. 
The  Arms  DEncn— Japan's  Real  Competi- 
tive Edge  Is  That  the  UjB.  Pats  por  its 

Defense 
(By  Laurence  W.  Beilenson  and  Sam  Cohen) 

Reading  the  papers  about  the  latest  round 
in  the  recurrent  efforts  of  the  president  and 
Congress  to  Iceep  Japan  from  taking  Uncle 
Sam  to  the  economic  cleaners  reminds  the 
reader  of  Humphrey  Bogart's  now  classic 
line  in  the  movie  "Casablanca":  "Play  it 
again,  Sam."  If  we  seem  to  have  heard  the 
song  liefore,  our  ear  does  not  mislead  us.  By 
now  the  record  lias  liecome  scratchy  and  the 
tape  worn. 

First,  Japan  and  the  United  States  make 
an  agreement.  Second,  the  United  States 
correctly  accuses  Japan  of  brealUng  the 
agreement.  Third,  Japan  correctly  replies 
that  it  isn't  the  only  one.  and  let's  talk  it 
over.  Fourth,  Congress  threatens  to  impose 
trade  sanctions.  Fifth,  Congress  passes  a 
law,  but  places  the  onus  to  make  it  opera- 
tive on  the  president.  Sixth,  the  president 
warns  the  Japanese,  but  tells  Congress  we 
must  not  yield  to  the  vice  of  protectionism. 
Seventh,  the  American  businesses  affected 
by  this  episode  and  the  latior  unions  in- 
volved temporarily  quit  bashing  each  other 
and  make  common  cause  against  the  for- 
eigner. Eighth,  the  president  imposes  sanc- 
tions. Ninth,  representatives  of  the  two  na- 
tions meet.  Tenth,  the  Japanese  make  new 
promises  and  the  sanctions  are  lifted.  Elev- 
enth, it  happens  all  over  again. 

It's  time  to  play  Japan  a  new  tune,  Sam. 
Its  theme  should  lie:  If  you  want  Uncle  Sam 
to  continue  to  protect  you  with  its  armed 
might,  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers,  pay 
Uncle  Sam  fairly  and  fully  in  money  now. 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  argument  lietween  the 
free  marketers  and  the  protectionists.  It  will 
get  us  nowhere. 

The  protectionists  can  fruitfully  urge  that 
the  classical  case  for  a  free  market  un- 
marred  by  government  intervention  is  simi- 
lar to  saying  how  happy  mtinUnd  would  lie 
if  only  humans  and  their  rulers  were  good. 
Non-intervention  has  never  tieen  tried  for 
long.  Governments  always  have  interfered. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  article 
to  assess  the  merits  of  the  two  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  debate 
has  liecome  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Let 
us,  therefore,  turn  to  the  more  agreeable 
and  unifying  task  of  telling  the  truth  about 
the  Japanese. 

They  are  an  admirable,  shrewd,  able 
people,  who  have  risen  from  the  defeat  of 
World  War  II  to  become  an  economic  giant. 

But  good  old  Uncle  Sam,  having  appointed 
himself  the  protector  of  "the  free  world" 
against  the  Communist-ruled  countries,  has 
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paid  out  of  domestic  taxes  and  mostly  tior- 
rowed  money  the  expense  of  defending 
Japan.  The  Japanese,  freed  of  that  expense, 
have  turned  their  productive  ability  to  en- 
riching themselves;  for  which  we  should 
blame  not  them,  but  ourselves.  We  need  not, 
however,  continue  the  error. 

The  Japanese-American  alliance  treaty  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  protect  Japan, 
but  does  not  require  Ji^jan  to  protect  the 
United  States.  Japan  does  not  permit  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  its  soil  so  as  not  to  tiecome  a 
Soviet  target,  but  the  United  States  does 
have  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soU  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Japanese.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  alliance,  the  American  taxpayer 
paid  the  entire  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
defending  J^an.  Today  we  still  pay  a  large 
stiare.  For  most  of  the  life  of  the  treaty,  the 
Japanese  have  kept  their  defense  budget  to 
less  than  1  percent  of  their  ONP;  the 
United  States  has  spent  from  5-8  percent, 
today  about  6.5  percent.  Japan  has  Just 
inched  a  shade  above  1  percent. 

And  ttiat  is  not  all  the  disparity.  We  pro- 
tect South  Korea,  whose  conquest  the  Japa- 
nese say  would  create  a  dagger  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  Japan.  We  protect  the  I%iUp- 
pines,  the  neightior  of  Japan.  We  keep  open 
the  Persian  Gulf  so  that  Japan  can  import 
its  oil.  Does  Japan  contribute?  Not  a  nickeL 

Our  Japanese  alliance  treaty  can  lie  termi- 
nated on  one  year's  notice,  and  the  presi- 
dent has  power  to  do  so  without  congres- 
sional action.  President  Reagan  should  dis- 
patch the  notice  accompanying  it  with  a 
letter  telling  of  our  warm  friendship  but 
pointing  out  the  inequalities  in  the  relation- 
ship. 

It  would  tie  better  if  we  abandoned  our 
global  otisession  and  stopped  there,  but  that 
is  too  much  to  ask  our  politicians  dedicated 
to  containment.  Still,  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  and  perhaps  most  Americans 
would  lie  satisfied  if  the  letter  concluded 
thus:  "The  United  States  would  consider  re- 
voking the  notice  If  Japan  paid  the  United 
States  for  defending  it.  If  you  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  alliance,  please  pay  the  United 
States  within  30  days  $50  billion  as  the  first 
Installment  of  a  total  and  continuing  pay- 
ment to  lie  discussed.  We  accept  your  prot- 
estations that  you  have  liecome  pacifists, 
but  please  be  pacifists  at  your  own  expense, 
not  at  ours.  Respectfully,  the  UrUted  States 
of  America,  by  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  presi- 
dent." 

If  we  get  the  money,  we'll  quarrel  among 
ourselves  atiout  what  to  do  with  it.  But  let's 
quarrel  about  that  rather  than  atiout  get- 
ting the  money  or  getting  out.  That's  the 
new  tune,  Sam. 

(Beilenson  is  the  author  of  Survival  and 
Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age,  and  Cohen  is  a  re- 
tired military  analyst.) 


A  DIFFERENT  VIEW 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
essay  by  Brig.  Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey  is  a  fine 
analysis  of  ttie  recent  movie  "Platcxm."  He 
provides  valuable  insight  on  tiow  this  movie 
distorts  the  realities  of  our  country's  longest 
war.  I  commend  it  to  anyone  wtio  is  sertous 
about  understanding  what  really  went  on  in 
Vietnam. 
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(From  the  Amy  Times,  Mar.  23. 19871 
If  ovn  Ovm  "Distomkd  Imags"  or  Thoops 
ni  VmiiAM 
I^jBT  BKNinm.  Oa.— The  movie  "Platoon" 
portrays  a  terriUe  and  distorted  Image  of 
Amerfcan  combat  troops  In  Vietnam.  With 
Its  skillful  photosraphy  and  acting,  the 
movie  has  clearly  painted  the  wrong  picture. 
Hundreds  of  my  friends  fought  (and  many 
died)  In  Vietnam.  I  persMuOly  served  there 
during  parts  of  19M-«9  and  in  1971. 

"Platoon"  portrays  a  combat  outfit  char- 
actertad  by  murder  of  civilians,  rape,  arson, 
murder  of  prisoners,  cowardice  and  incom- 
petenee  of  NCOs  and  officers,  and  massive 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  All  these  terrible 
crimes  and  more  have  without  doubt  oc- 
curred In  places  and  times  in  Vietnam  and 
every  other  American  war.  The  Vietnam 
War  was  characterised  by  particularly  bitter 
^*ii  unit  actions,  many  of  which  were 
fought  in  populated  areas.  The  savagery  of 
these  fights  was  perhaps  as  brutal  as  even 
the  heavy  combat  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lations of  Europe  during  World  War  11. 

However,  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  that 
"Platoon"  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Vietnam.  Even  during  the  depress- 
ing days  of  the  n.S.  withdrawal,  our  combat 
units  never  came  apart.  In  general,  we  treat- 
ed the  civilian  populations  with  respect  and 
affection.  U""*""  of  the  Vietnamese  have 
since  ri^ed  their  lives  to  escape  by  sea  and 
through  Cambodian  Jungles.  In  combat. 
when  UA  rifle  companies  captured  VC  sus- 
pects (or  in  particular  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers),  we  got  them  to  talk  by  giving 
them  mUk  and  cigarettes  ...  our  teenage 
enemy  captives  were  treated  with  dignity  by 
teenage  VJS.  soldiers  who  had  captured 
them. 

Newly  arrived  soldiers  had  to  earn  the 
trust  and  respect  of  their  platoon,  but  we 
sure  didn't  make  them  "walk  point."  Most 
units  had  volimteers  for  any  dangerous,  sen- 
sitive job  such  as  "point  team,"  "timnel 
searches."  and  recovery  of  wounded.  CMpes! 
The  last  thing  a  combat  unit  would  do  is  put 
a  "new  guy  on  point." 

There  are  two  other  things  the  movie 
didn't  bring  out.  First,  we  prayed  a  lot.  We 
had  "h^pi^t™  in  the  field  conducting 
church  services.  We  prayed  with  our  wound- 
ed. We  prayed  with  our  dead.  Second,  we 
loved  each  other.  Infantry  combat  is  brutal. 
exhausting,  occasionally  terrifying  and  in- 
credibly uncomfortable.  We  grew  to  depend 
on  each  other  totally  in  order  to  survive. 
The  enormous  bond  of  love  and  trust  that 
grew  among  combat  infantry  soldiers  is 
absent  from  the  screen  of  this  movie. 

Go  see  "Platoon."  It's  beautifully  photo- 
graphed and  the  acting  is  good.  Oo  see  "Pla- 
toon" to  look  upon  a  unit  without  honor, 
without  courage,  without  moral  leadership. 
"Platoon"  is  a  film  about  what  can  happen 
to  an  American  Army  unit  that  slips  into 
evIL  "Platoon"  Is  not  a  movie  about  the 
Army  that  battled  so  valiantly,  so  effective- 
ly, and  to  no  avail  in  our  country's  longest 
war. 

U.S.  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  BAND 
PRAISED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fort  Monroe.  VA.  performed  an  outstanding 
concoft  at  the  3l8t  Annual  All-Eastern  Band 
and  Instrumental  Clinic  held  on  April  22-25  at 
the  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Norfolk.  VA 

This  memorable  concert  included  selections 
conducted  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
band.  Capt  Charles  L.  Moore.  USA,  and  by  its 
executive  officer,  Capt  Thomas  Rotundi,  Jr.. 
USA.  This  excellent  military  band  also  pre- 
miered "Ave  Maria,"  conducted  by  its  com- 
poser, Prof.  Oaries  T.  Gabriele. 

Working  from  its  home  in  historic  Fort 
Monroe,  the  U.S.  (Continental  Amy  Band  con- 
tinuously travels  to  a  rpultitude  of  points  within 
the  United  States  aiKl  abroad,  providing  excel- 
lent performances  of  music  tor  military,  State 
arxl  civic  ceremonies,  and  formal  concerts. 

It  is  noted  that  Professor  Gabriele's  "Ave 
Maria"  for  band — arKJ  optional  chorus — fills  a 
void  in  the  band-music  repertoire.  The  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Band  is  highly  commended 
for  premiering  this  music,  particularly  during 
this  memorable  year  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  The  professkinalism  of  this  band 
warrants  much  praise. 
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Sam  retired  from  the  Teamsters  on  April  1, 
1987.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  over  the  years  on  these  issues  of 
mutual  concern,  and  I  have  valued  his  judge- 
ment and  friendship.  I  join  his  wife,  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchikiren,  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  extending  him  every  good  wish  for 
the  future. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  W. 
MCALLISTER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO 

OrmW  JKHSKT 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  reprssehtatives 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1987 
Mr.  ROdNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23  of 
this  year  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Band  of 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OP  cALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1987 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
Sam  McAllister  has  seroed  as  a  leader  of 
w(xking  people  and  servant  of  the  publk:  inter- 
est in  the  area  I  represent  Sam's  coworkers, 
friernls,  and  family  will  honor  Nm  on  the  occa- 
skMi  of  his  retirement  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  on  May  8,  1987.  I  would 
like  to  join  them  in  congratulating  him  on  a  job 
well  done  and  thanking  him  for  his  contritxi- 
tions  to  tt)e  community,  and  I  wouki  like  to 
share  witti  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  few 
of  his  many  accomplishments. 

Sam  first  joined  the  Teamsters  in  1959 
when  he  started  woriting  as  a  freight  handler 
for  Southern  California  Freight  Lines.  His  col- 
leagues in  tocai  No.  357  recognized  his  com- 
mitinent  to  ttieir  concerns  and  elected  him 
chief  shop  steward  in  1962.  He  continued  to 
move  up  the  leadership  ladder  and  was  ap- 
pointed business  representative/dispatcher  of 
local  No.  357  in  1966.  An  immigrant  from 
Panama,  by  1967  Sam  had  earned  his  U.S. 
citizenship  and  his  involvement  in  latwr  then 
broadened  to  include  electoral  politics.  In  ttie 
many  years  since,  he  has  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  candidates  for  public  office  who 
were  responsive  to  the  wortcing-people's 
agenda  he  cared  about  so  much.  In  1972  he 
was  appointed  business  representative  of 
local  No.  572,  and  in  that  capacity  assumed  a 
full  range  of  responsit>ilities,  from  negotiating 
contracts  to  arbitration.  It  was  a  job  he  did 
very  well. 

Sam's  civic  spirit  found  expressk>n  over  the 
years  in  active  community  servne.  He  has 
been  a  member  or  assumed  leadership  posi- 
tions in  a  numtier  of  local  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Urban  League,  NAACP,  Los  Ange- 
les Ckxjnty  Judwial  District  Advisory  Board,  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute,  and  the  Crenshaw 
Neighbortiood  Association. 


HEALTH-CARE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
PROTECTION  OP  LIABILITY 
REFORM 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OFKAItSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6, 1987 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  the  issue  of  prcxiuct  li- 
ability has  become  a  major  concern  of  those 
in  the  health-care  Industry. 

The  Puritan-Bennett  Corp.,  located  in  Over- 
land Park,  KS,  in  my  congressronal  district,  is 
a  major  manufacturer  of  health-care  equip- 
ment I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  product  liability  reform  written  for  the 
Kansas  City  Times  by  Mr.  Burton  Dole,  Jr., 
presklent  and  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  the 
Puritan-Bennett  Corp.: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Nov.  20, 
198«] 

Hkaltb-Care  Imbusthy  Needs  Protectiom 

OP  LiABiuTT  Reform 

(By  Burton  A.  Dole.  Jr.) 

As  we  study  the  analyses  of  the  November 
election,  one  theme  is  most  evident— prod- 
uct liability  reform  may  l)e  in  trouble  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  This  much-needed 
reform  took  a  great  deal  of  congressional 
time  and  study  in  the  last  session  and  was  a 
big  topic  of  discussion  throughout  the  land. 

In  the  last  congressional  session  a  signifi- 
cant, if  not  perfect,  product  liability  reform 
bill  was  voted  out  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  but  not  acted  on  by  the  full 
Senate.  The  committee  efforts  was  led  by 
Republican  Sen.  Jack  Danforth  of  Missouri. 
This  year  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings.  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  an  outspoken  critic  of  prod- 
uct liability  reform  efforts,  is  expected  to  l)e 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  harm  that  outrageous  product  liabil- 
ity judgments  have  caused  is  well-known, 
and  the  need  for  reform  legislation  is  equal- 
ly obvious  as  the  100th  Congress  prepares  to 
convene  in  January. 

We  at  Puritan-Bermett  and  others  In  the 
health-care  industry  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  medical  irmovation  may  be  the 
most  important,  but  least  known,  victim  of 
the  lawsuit  mania  sweeping  the  country. 
The  sad  result  is  that  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  have  been  impaired 
because  research  and  development  in  medi- 
cal Innovations  are  being  discouraged  by  po- 
tentially devastating  product  liability  risks. 

Shifts  in  technology  research  are  tough  to 
notice.  It's  not  like  the  case  of  a  public 
swimming  pool  where  the  community  knows 
In  a  second  that  a  diving  board  was  taken 
down  because  of  a  liability  risk. 

When  an  tanovative  company  shifts  gears 
away  from  long-term  development  of  new 
medical  products,  few  are  aware  of  it.  Even 
now  many  medical  inventions  never  become 
products  l>ecause  companies  are  not  able  to 
add  yet  more  liability  risk  to  their  product 


lines.  Somehow,  ttils  seems  like  the  wrong 
outcome. 

Today,  we  and  many  other  companies  are 
dropping  investments  in  new  products  to 
avoid  multimillion-dollar  lawsuits  and  sky- 
rocketing insurance  rates.  For  example, 
only  one  company  now  makes  vaccines  for 
measles,  mumps  and  rut>ella,  only  two  make 
anesthesia  gas  machines,  and  only  a  few 
make  infant  ventUators.  And  liability  cosU 
are  putting  the  future  availabUlty  of  the 
crucial  DPT  vaccine  for  young  children  into 
question. 

Whenever  a  medical  procedure  results  in 
less  than  an  ideal  outcome  there  is  a  size- 
able risk  that  the  patient  will  sue  everyone 
remotely  involved  in  the  incident.  This  Is 
partly  due  to  the  misconception  that  medi- 
cal care  should  be  rlskless.  a  notion  fostered 
in  part  by  all-too-often-quoted  stories  of 
"miracle  drugs  and  cures." 

The  fact  is  that  modem  medictaie  involves 
many  extraordinarily  complex  products  and 
procediu«s,  which  taken  coUectively 
produce  many  spectacularly  beneficial  re- 
sults. There  is  risk  in  these  procedures,  how- 
ever, and  the  dedicated  people  who  care  for 
the  patients  and  those  who  Invent  and  build 
products  for  their  use  are  being  discouraged 
rather  than  encouraged  to  continue. 

Had  this  climate  existed  20  years  ago. 
infant  ventilators  might  not  even  l)e  avail- 
able today.  Would  we  now  he  safe  from 
polio  if  vaccine  innovators  of  30  years  ago 
had  faced  today's  threat  of  lawsuits? 

Society,  as  a  whole.  Is  probably  willing  to 
accept  the  inherent  risks  of  medical  ad- 
vancement. But  individually,  many  can't 
seem  to  resist  the  temptation  of  multimil- 
llon  dollar  awards.  And  they  are  encouraged 
by  huge  Jury  awards  in  many  states  against 
health-care  practitioners  and  manufactur- 
ers. In  overreaching  to  protect  Individual 
consumers  case  by  case,  courts  unwittingly 
put  health  care  for  the  entire  society  at 
risk. 

Only  litigation  reform  can  protect  the 
public  from  the  current  decline  in  medical 
product  limovatlon.  Doctors  and  some  hos- 
pitals already  have  made  good  progress  in 
gaining  some  relief  In  some  states.  This  is  a 
good  thing,  but  medical  product  manufac- 
turers, unfortunately,  have  l)een  included  in 
only  eight  states  in  this  relief. 

There  needs  to  be.  In  my  opinion,  a  com- 
prehensive approach  through  liability 
reform  that  includes  hospitals,  health-care 
professionals  and  health-care  product  sup- 
pliers. 
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some  of  these  changes  are  necessary  and 
shouW  be  before  the  <:k>ngre88. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  OMNIBUS 
LEGISLATION  BY  REQUEST  OP 
THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OPILLIIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
ti-oduc^ing  omnibus  legislation  by  request  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  covers  a  wkle  variety  of  changes  in 
the  law  effecting  supports,  trade,  credit,  insur- 
arK»,  fees,  novel  varieties  of  seeds,  inspec- 
tion servk:es,  arxj  revised  definitions  sought  in 
several  sections  of  existing  law. 

I  do  not  support  all  of  the  changes  being 
sought  by  the  Department  but  do  believe  that 


EDDIE  PUNCHESS— STORY  IN 
COURAGE— RECIPIENT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL HANDICAP  AWARD 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that  this  inspiration- 
al young  man  has  been  elected  to  receive  tt>e 
Outstanding  Achievement  by  a  Handicapped 
Staident  award  of  the  National  C(xincil  on  Vo- 
cational Educati(xi. 
It  is  a  well  deserved  horKir. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Eddie  Funchess  of  Opa- 
Locka,  FL  was  an  able-bodied  indivkiual  wcxk- 
ing  full-time  as  a  machinist  in  a  gun  factory 
and  part-time  as  a  salesman  in  a  jewelry 
store.  He  worited  long  hours  to  provide  his 
wife  and  tvra  chiMren  with  a  home  and  a  car. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Funchess  was  kkl- 
napped  from  the  jewelry  store  where  he 
worthed,  shot  in  the  head  by  his  abductors, 
and  left  for  dead  at  an  1-95  underpass.  He 
was  found  by  some  children  in  time  for  help  to 
be  called  for  him.  The  bullet  thaX  was  fired  at 
Mr.  Funchess  kxlged  In  the  base  of  his  neck 
on  the  spine.  Upon  removal  of  the  bullet,  he 
was  a  quadriplegk:. 

Mr.  Funchess  has  shown  a  remarkable  atti- 
tude for  someone  so  recentty  disabled.  In  fact 
the  director  of  Program-Ability  hesitated  to 
consider  him  for  ttie  program  based  on  her 
experierK»  with  disabled  indivkiuals  that  2 
years  is  generally  not  enough  time  for  severe- 
ly handicapped  individuals  to  be  ready  emo- 
tionally and  psychologically  for  the  hard  work 
of  retHJilding  their  lives. 

The  Funchess'  family  lost  their  home  and 
new  car  btecause  of  Mr.  Funchess'  toBgedy 
and  inability  to  work  and  pay  ttie  bills.  Mr. 
Funchess  realized  that  if  he  was  going  to  pro- 
vkJe  for  his  family  he  had  to  be  retrained  for  a 
job  that  he  could  perform. 

Mr.  Funchess  applied  for  admisskxi  in  the 
Program-Ability  (computer  programming  b^ain- 
ing  for  the  disabled)  program.  He  was  toM 
what  the  admission  criteria  were.  Knowing 
that  he  probably  would  not  pass  the  math 
skills  portwn  of  Vne  entrance  test,  Mr.  Fun- 
chess with  the  help  of  a  tutor  worked  to  im- 
prove Mr.  Funchess'  math  skills.  As  part  of 
the  admission  process,  Mr.  Funchess  was 
interviewed  several  times  by  persons  from  Vne 
Ixjsiness  community  who  hire  students  from 
the  program  as  computer  programmers.  The 
purpose  of  Program-Ability  is  to  emptoy  dis- 
abled indivkiuals— not  just  to  ti-ain  them. 
Therefore,  the  interviews  with  prospective  em- 
ployers is  a  very  important  part  of  the  admis- 
sion process.  Mr.  Funchess  competed  with 
254  other  applk^ants.  He  was  1  of  20  students 
accepted! 

Mr.  Funchess  is  detemnined  to  succeed.  He 
comes  early  to  class,  he  stays  late,  and  he 
rereads  his  class  notes  at  least  three  times 
every  night  to  be  sure  that  he  retains  the  in- 
formation he  is  being  taught   He  has  im- 
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pressed  his  Program-Ability  classmates  so 
much  with  his  determination  to  succeed  that 
they  elected  his  class  presklent  As  preskient 
he  represents  tt\e  class  at  ttie  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Business  Advisory  Committee  for 
Program-Ability. 

Mr.  Funchess  is  indeed  succeedkigl  He 
inputs  data  t}y  using  a  pencil  to  punch  the 
c(jmputer  keys.  He  received  an  "ExceHenf 
rating  in  all  areas  of  his  first  pertcxirtance 
evaluation  last  November.  He  wiH  graduate  in 
August  1987. 

Eddie  Funchess  is  a  28-year-ok)  student, 
husband,  and  father  who  shares  his  determi- 
nation and  positive  attitude  for  a  future  with 
other  disabled  indivkiuals.  He  makes  regular 
visits  to  local  hospitals  to  talk  with  recently 
disabled  individuals. 

Sometimes  an  award  honors  tfie  indivkjual. 
In  this  case,  Vne  indivkiual  honors  the  award. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remaika- 
t>le  young  man  who  inspires  us  aU  wHh  his 
courage  and  example. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK  FO- 
CUSES ON  EXPORT  POTEN- 
TIAL, JOB  CREATION 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  SmaH  Busi- 
ness Week,  May  10-16,  it  is  important  to  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  our  small  business 
community  as  the  engine  that  drives  (xjr  econ- 
omy. As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  am  committed  to  a  Federal 
policy  tiiat  encourages  small  businesses  to 
seek  export  opportunities  as  a  solution  to  our 
trade  problem. 

More  than  one-half  of  our  private  work  force 
is  employed  by  Amerk»'s  4  millkxi  small  busi- 
nesses, whk:h  produce  goods  and  servk;es 
greater  than  the  gross  national  product  of 
West  Germany. 

Only  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan  have  GNP's  larger  than  tt>e  output 
of  United  States  small  business,  making  it  the 
fourth  largest  producer  in  Vne  world. 

In  spite  of  this  potential,  our  trade  polcy 
has  not  addressed  the  needs  of  the  smal 
business  community.  Currentty,  250  U.S.  cor- 
porations account  tor  more  than  80  percent  of 
all  exports,  yet  more  than  30,000  U.S.  small 
businesses  offer  go(xls  and  servkies  with  po- 
tential overseas  markets. 

In  terms  of  job  creation,  the  small  business 
community  has  been  a  consistent  producer, 
with  80  percent  of  new  jobs  created  between 
1969  and  1976  in  businesses  with  fewer  than 
100  employees  and  with  1  millk>n  new  jpbs 
created  during  the  years  1981  to  1983,  in 
spite  of  the  1982  recession. 

This  job-creation  potential  is  critical  to  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  in  a  manner 
that  promotes  economic  growth  at  home.  For 
every  $1  billon  of  goods  and  servk»8  export- 
ed, we  put  25,000  people  to  work. 

After  a  series  of  public  hearings,  ttie  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  unanimous- 
ly approved  a  trade  package  that  inchjdes 
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praposato  made  by  my  h4ew  Jersey-based 
aiMi  business  export  opportunity  task  force. 

Our  smaN  business  people  have  ttie  raw 
iMMriais  and  the  talent  to  outproduce  our 
oonveWion  and  to  beat  them  to  the  punch  in 
development  of  new  products  and  ideas. 

The  missing  lir*  is  ttw  barrier  that  exists  at 
ttie  lint  step  of  ttie  process— getting  ttie  right 
information  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 


Having  data  banks  and  information  packets 
and  bfMing  books  avaiiabie  to  help  small 
buaineas  people  expand  into  foreign  nrwkets 
is  important  But  without  direct  peopte-to- 
peopie  help,  advtee  and  counseling,  this  infor- 
mation is  not  enough  to  launch  the  export  ex- 
pansion needed  to  cure  our  trade  deficit 

My  effort  to  put  people  back  in  the  trade 
debate  has  induded  creation  of  my  small  busi- 
ness export  opportunity  task  force,  an  adviso- 
ry group  representing  a  cross-sectkxi  of  State 
«id  Federal  Government  and  private  business 


Although  the  work  of  my  task  force  contin- 
ues, we  fiave  already  identified  three  critical 
wees  for  people-to-people  programs  that  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 

tm. 

Rrst  we  must  raise  public  awareness  of 
export  opportunities  and  reach  out  to  bring 
more  small  businesses  into  the  fiekj  of  export- 
ing. 

Second,  we  need  to  kientrfy  and  remove 
trade  barriers  arxj  cut  redtape  that  currently 
keep  smaN  business  people  ft^om  exporting. 

TTiiRl,  we  must  buiW  on  resources  available 
in  the  private  sector  and  among  State  and 
Federal  Government  servk:es  to  help  small 
businesses  expand  into  intematkjnal  markets. 

I  believe  that  creatnn  of  a  trade  hotline.  In- 
creased partkapatnn  in  trade  shows  and  co- 
ordination of  basK  support  sendees  to  small 
businesses  competing  in  foreign  markets  can 
be  the  glue  ttiat  hokte  our  trade  policy  togetti- 
er. 

American  trade  poNcy  is  at  a  crossroads.  I 
firmly  believe  ttiat  Government  and  business 
have  an  obligatnn  to  work  togettter  to  devel- 
op a  people-to-people  trade  polk:y  based  on 
growth  and  job  creatwn. 

Together,  we  can  help  small  txjsiness  to 
think  big  and  to  translate  big  ideas  Into  actk>n. 


CONDEMNATION  OP,  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  "WHITE  ONLY"  ELEC- 
TIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  YORK 
m  THE  HOU8I  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1987 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before 
you  to  express  my  complete  frustratk>n  with 
the  aparttieid  regime's  blatant  resistance  to 
ttte  need  for  change  in  that  country  and  to  call 
on  this  Congress  to  review  its  commitment  to 
democracy.  Today,  South  Africa  held  "white 
only"  elecikxis.  These  electk>ns  represent  the 
true  intentions  of  ttiat  government  to  continue 
its  domination  of  the  majority  populatk>n  by 
opposing  democracy. 

The  sanctkxis  legislatnn  passed  by  this 
body  in  ttie  99th  Congress  included  a  provi- 
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skm  that  woukj  allow  for  a  review  of  ttie 
progress  of  ttie  South  African  Government  in 
ending  aparthekj  and  establishing  a  nonracial 
democracy.  I  ask  you,  and  my  colleagues, 
does  this  electk>n  represent  efforts  to  disman- 
tle aparttieid? 

Since  the  reinstitutton  of  the  state  of  emer- 
gency in  that  country  the  conditk>n  of  Black 
South  Africans  has  deteriorated  exponentially. 
Like  an  animal  caught  in  a  trap,  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  has  retaliated  against  any 
opposition,  peaceful  or  not,  with  relentless 
and  unwarranted  violence.  There  are  more 
than  25,000  men,  women,  and  children  being 
heW  in  detention.  The  government  has  esca- 
lated its  attacks  on  the  homelands  and  on  the 
frontfine  nattons,  countries  that  boarder  South 
Africa. 

How  k>ng  must  we  wait  before  we  take  a 
real  stand  in  opposition  to  the  cmel  oppres- 
sk>n  suffered  by  more  than  25  millkxi  South 
Africans?  Ttie  legislatton  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress last  year  has  made  minor,  if  any  impact. 
We  must  now  take  the  next  step  fonward.  For 
too  long  we  have  t>een  sitting  back,  like  the 
sleeping  dog  allowing  the  wolf  to  take  away 
all  the  sheep.  The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
calls  for  a  yearly  executive  review  of  South  Af- 
rica's progress.  A  year  is  too  long,  for  cleariy 
progress  has  not  been  and  will  not  t>e  made 
without  the  constant  pressure  of  the  threat  of 
even  greater  efforts  by  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  expressing  complete  outrage  with  the 
Government  of  Pretoria.  Let  not  our  con- 
sckxjsness  lie  still.  We  must  continue  as  ttie 
leading  force  of  democracy  by  calling  for  an 
immediate  terminatkjn  of  all  trading  and  other 
economic  relatrons  with  South  Africa. 


ESKIMOS  STRONGLY  SUPPORT 
DRILLING  IN  ANWR  FOR 
THEIR  FUTURE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1987 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
110  of  my  colleagues  have  now  joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  1082,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  expeditious  and  environmentally  sound 
leasing  of  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tk}nal  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Alaska.  Many  more 
have  sfiown  support  for  development  of  the 
area,  considered  to  be  America's  t>est  orv 
shore  prospect  for  oil  and  gas. 

Many  may  not  be  aware,  however,  ttiat 
present  law  precludes  the  Eskimos  who  live 
ttiere  and  have  lived  there  for  thousands  of 
years  from  developing  at>out  100,000  acres  of 
their  own  land.  They  own  it,  but  they  cannot 
develop  the  oil  that  underiies  their  area.  This 
is  an  area  of  exceedingly  harsh  climates;  an 
area  covered  in  snow  most  of  the  year,  with 
no  trees  to  bum  for  warmth.  The  Inupiat 
people  sit  on  what  could  be  an  oil  deposit 
larger  than  Pmdhoe  Bay,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  produce  oil  under  present  law,  even  though 
they  own  ttie  land. 

My  bill,  H.R.  1082,  would  change  that  law  to 
allow  these  people  to  develop  a  future  for 
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their  chikjren.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
join  with  me  in  this  effort.  The  attached  artk:le, 
which  I  ask  to  be  printed  in  its  entirety,  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Oliver  Leavitt,  an  Inupiat  Eskimo, 
tells  this  sad  but  true  story. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  May  5. 
19871 

Future  op  the  Inupiat  Rests  or  Will  op 
Congress 

(By  Oliver  Leavitt) 

Barrow.— Alaska's  North  Slope  has  once 
again  l>ecome  the  battleground  for  a  con- 
gressional confrontation  pitting  two  power- 
ful but  familiar  adversaries— environmental- 
ists and  the  energy  industry.  The  center  of 
this  struggle  Is  crude  oil— potentially  the 
largest  onshore  oil  field  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment. Tragically,  the  people  who  liave 
the  most  at  stake,  the  Inupiat  Eskimos,  are 
again  getting  ground  up  in  the  struggle 
being  shaped  more  by  environmental  ro- 
manticism than  by  realities  of  life  in  the 
Arctic  and  the  national  need  for  new  domes- 
tic oil  sources. 

Simply  stated,  the  issue  is  whether  Con- 
gress will  permit  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  on  1.5  million  acres  of  public 
lands  in  the  coastal  plain  area  of  the  Arctic 
national  wilderness  system.  The  two  con- 
trasting bills  now  pending  In  Congress 
would  either  designate  the  coastal  plain  as 
wilderness  and  prohibit  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, or  permit  oil  and  gas  development 
there,  subject  to  regulations  to  protect  fish 
and  wildlife  tuid  the  needs  of  Inupiat  sut>- 
sistence  users. 

The  Inupiat  people  have  a  direct  interest 
in  this  matter.  We  own  92,000  acres  of 
land— within  ANWR  and  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  plain— around  the  village  of  Kakto- 
vlk.  These  lands  represent  one  of  our  best 
chances  to  directly  take  part  in  the  econom- 
ic benefit  of  Alaska  oil.  But  federal  law  now 
prohibits  us  from  developing  the  oil  poten- 
tial of  our  land. 

The  Inupiat  has  lived  for  generations  on 
the  North  Slope.  And  we  have  always  been 
concerned  al>out  the  Impacts  of  oil  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  land.  When  oil 
was  discovered  at  Prudhoe  Bay  our  concerns 
led  us  to  initially  oppose  its  development. 
However,  during  the  past  20  years  we  have 
learned  that  careful  development  could  lie 
made  compatible  with  our  stewardship  of 
wildlife  resources  and  our  subsistence  life- 
style. The  development  of  Prudhoe  Bay  also 
led  to  dramatic  improvements  in  our  quality 
of  life. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  joiw  are  avail- 
able and  our  families  live  in  semi-adequate 
homes  rather  than  drafty  shacks.  We  now 
finally  have  schools  in  our  communities  and 
no  longer  have  to  send  our  children  off 
every  year  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Iwarding  schools  thousands  of  miles  away. 
We  now  have  access  to  medical  care,  meas- 
ured in  tens  of  miles  rather  than  hundreds, 
and  electricity  for  lighting  and  heating  our 
homes.  And  in  some  of  our  villages  we  even 
have  running  water  and  sanitation  facilities. 
However,  despite  these  basic  and  important 
improvements  we  remain  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  our  land  for  our  survival.  We 
hunt  and  fish  for  what  we  eat.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  life  for  the  Eskimo  in  the 
Arctic. 

Because  of  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
development  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  adjacent 
areas,  we  support  reasonable  regulated  de- 
velopment of  the  ANWR  coastal  plain's  oil 
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and  gas  resources.  But  we  also  insist  upon 
strict  environmental  controls  through  feder- 
al, state  and  local  North  Slope  Borough  gov- 
ernments. Oil  development  can  take  place 
while  protecting  the  land,  caribou  and  other 
suljsistence  uses.  As  a  result  of  the  many 
changes  brought  by  the  development  of 
Prudhoe  Bay.  we  have  made  the  difficult 
transition  from  the  harsh  realities  of  life  on 
the  North  Slope  to  l)elng  on  the  threshold 
of  modem  life  and  conveniences  taken  for 
granted  everywhere  else.  And  while  remain- 
ing sulisistence  hunters  are  dependent  on 
our  land  for  survival,  we  can't  simply  and 
totally  go  iMick  to  the  life  we  once  lived. 

The  delicate  balance  we  have  achieved  l>e- 
tween  our  sulisistence  lifestyle  and  the  cash 
economy  requires  continuation  of  both  op- 
portunities for  suljsistence  hunting  and  em- 
ployment. We  do  not  want  to  be  subjected 
to  life  in  a  lonely  Arctic  ghetto,  living  on 
welfare  t)ecause  of  the  lack  of  Jobs,  develop- 
ment and  economic  activity.  But  we  see  this 
as  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  designating 
the  coastal  plain,  including  some  of  our 
lands,  as  a  "Wilderness  Area."  Not  only 
would  the  economic  base  suffer,  but  wilder- 
ness designation  would  most  likely  frustrate 
and  complicate  suljsistence  activities. 

Without  careful  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  the  coastal  plain,  the  lives  of  our 
children  will  be  grim.  If  exploration  started 
today,  the  most  optimistic  projections  do 
not  put  the  first  drop  of  oil  into  the  pipeline 
for  a  decade.  During  the  dark  months  of 
winters,  long  after  the  photographers  for 
the  environmental  groups  have  gone  south, 
we  will  be  here  at  home  contemplating  our 
future.  Years  from  now,  long  after  the  drill- 
ing rigs  and  oil  crews  are  gone,  we  will  still 
be  here.  This  is  our  home.  What  the  future 
holds  for  us  and  our  children  is  in  good  part 
up  to  Congress. 


UNION  CORPORATE  CAMPAIGNS 

HON.  STEVE  BARTLEH 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1987 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
study  of  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  trend 
in  labor  relations  in  this  country— the  use  of 
corporate  campaigns  in  labor  disputes.  The 
study,  "Unk)n  Corporate  Campaigns,"  by  Prof. 
Charies  R.  Perry,  was  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School. 

As  one  who  is  very  interested  and  support- 
ive of  American  woriters,  I  found  the  contents 
of  this  report  alarming.  We  are  all  aware  of 
ttie  decline  in  unkjn  membership  over  the 
years,  and  realize  that  organized  labor  is  look- 
ing for  new  methods  to  enlist  union  memt)ers 
and  support  for  their  cause.  The  Wharton 
study  suggests,  though,  that  one  of  the  nota- 
ble changes  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
union-management  relations  in  ttie  1980's  has 
been  ttie  emergence  of  the  corporate  cam- 
paign, a  subtle  activity  wtiich  leads  to  empkjy- 
er  vulnerability. 

I  believe  that  both  labor  and  management 
agree  that  latior  vk>lence  hurts  everyone  in- 
volved in  a  dispute.  When  our  newspapers 
report  such  incklents  as  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Woriters'  [UFCW]  strike  last  year 
in  whk:h  the  Natkmal  Guard  had  to  be  called 
out  to  stop  the  vk>lence,  nobody  wins. 
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The  corporate  campaign,  according  to  ttie 
study,  takes  a  much  more  subtle  approach  by 
seeking  to  kjentify  a  company's  vulneratxlity, 
and  then  using  such  informatkm  to  weaken 
the  company  in  the  eyes  of  the  put>lk;. 

The  study  details  10  cases  which  the  author 
believes  were  corporate  campaigns  involving 
an  orchestrated  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  union 
to  discredit  a  company  publicly,  thereby  evok- 
ing unk}n  support. 

For  those  of  us  in  ttie  legislative  branch, 
one  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  study  is  if  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  and  the  Congress 
are  being  encouraged  through  such  tactKS  to 
become  involved  in  labor  disputes. 

Professor  Perry  cites  an  AFL-CIO  manual 
on  how  to  conduct  a  corporate  campaign  enti- 
tled "Developing  New  Tactrcs:  Winning  With 
Coordinated  Campaigns"  whk:h: 

Envisions  a  potentially  significant  role  for 
appeals  to  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment (executive,  legislative,  and  judicial)  at 
all  levels  (federal,  state  and  local)  as  a 
means  to  "embarrass"  a  target  company  or 
to  make  it  "uncomfortable." 

I  find  such  tactics  to  be  very  disturbing. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  important  labor  protections 
for  American  workers.  Employees  seeking  en- 
forcement of  these  protectrans  can  bring  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bear  by 
filing  charges  with  the  EEOC,  OSHA,  NLRB 
Wage-Hour  or  other  latx>r  agencies.  Congress, 
I  am  sure,  did  not  intend  these  mechanisms  to 
be  used  in  an  orchestrated  manner  to  initiate 
lnvestigatk>ns  and  enforcement  proceedings 
wfiose  principal  purpose  is  not  to  remedy  urv 
lawful  employment  practk^s,  but  rattier,  to 
publicly  embanass  an  employer  so  severely 
that  it  can  no  longer  functk>n  as  an  economk: 
entity. 

I  raise  the  Wharton  study  with  my  col- 
leagues because  we  as  legislators  fiave  a  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  enact  laws,  but  also  to 
determine  how  well  those  laws  serve  the 
publk:.  The  information  presented  by  Prof. 
Charles  Perry  raises  a  yellow  flag,  at  least  for 
this  Memt>er. 
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Ttie  occask>n  of  Mr.  Wooten  retirement  is 
being  celebrated  at  a  retirement  party  being 
given  by  his  six  chikjren  on  Friday,  May  8, 
1987  at  his  home. 

FinaHy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  ttiat  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in  congratiMat- 
ing  Mr.  Wooten  on  his  courage  In  ttie  face  of 
adversity  and  for  reaching  yet  another  great 
milestone  in  his  life — tfie  celebratx>n  of  his  re- 
tirement 


le  vaniel  wooten 
celebrates  his  retirement 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  €.  1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  LeVaniel  Wooten,  who  is  retiring 
after  25  years  of  employment  with  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  LeVaniel  Wooten  was  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ezechial  Wooten  on  October  28,  1918. 
He  was  orphaned  by  the  age  of  2,  his  mother 
having  passed  away  when  he  was  only  8 
months  oW,  and  his  father  having  been  killed 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Wooten  was  raised  by  various  relatives 
until  he  joined  the  U.S.  Amiy  in  1937,  where 
he  served  for  a  period  of  16  years.  In  additk>n 
to  being  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  Worid  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War,  Mr.  Wooten  is  also  a 
past  prisoner-of-war  as  well  as  a  sunnvor  of  a 
Sherman  tank  expk}sk>n. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOJilEOWNER- 
SHIP  COUNSELING  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislatx>n  to  provkle  much  needed 
relief  to  fiomeowners  across  the  Natkxi  wtw 
are  in  jeopardy  of  kising  ttieir  fiomes  due  to 
economk:  conditkjns  Ijeyond  ttieir  control. 

The  bill,  entitled  the  "Emergency  Homeown- 
ership  Ck>unsellng  Act  of  1987,"  auttiorizes 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtian 
Development  [HUD]  to  make  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  experienced  in  ttie  provi- 
sk>n  of  homeownership  counseling  and  advice 
to  homeowners.  Under  my  bill,  $100  millkKi 
would  be  made  available  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansk>n  of  such  servnes  througtiout  ttie 
Nation. 

The  bill  directs  the  HUD  Secretary  to  take 
actkxi  to  ensure  that  homeownership  counsel- 
ing sendees  fi'om  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tkxis  are  made  availatile  througlKXJt  ttie  courv 
try— VMth  priority  to  areas  that  have  high  rates 
of  home  foreclosures  and  are  not  adequately 
served  by  homeownership  c(xjnseling  organi- 
zatk>ns.  HUD  must  also  take  actk)n  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  availability  of  such  servk»s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatkxi  is  Intended  to 
target  assistance  and  relief  to  tfiose  home- 
owners who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
find  tfiemselves  unable  to  meet  monthly  mort- 
gage payments.  Eligibility  for  assistance  under 
my  bill  will  be  limited  only  to  ttiose  homeown- 
ers vnth  gocxj  credit  and  work  histories  wtw 
have  been  unatile  to  make  mortgage  pay- 
ments due  to  conditkjns  tieyond  their  control 
and  are  facing  imminent  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings. 

A  key  provisK>n  in  the  biH  is  a  stay  on  fore- 
closure proceedings.  Under  this  legi^tk>n,  eli- 
gible homeowners  wtio  apply  for  homeowner- 
ship c(xjnseiing  and  advwe  with  a  nonprofit 
funded  under  this  act.  wouM  be  protected 
fi-om  any  foreclosure  proceedings  for  a  period 
of  6  months.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  ratxxial 
and  reasonable  proviswn  ttiat  win  provkle 
much  needed  relief  to  homeowners,  without 
putting  undue  strain  on  the  banking  communi- 
ty 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  will 
result  in  the  expansion  of  private  homeowner- 
ship counseling  organizations  across  the  na- 
tions— especially  in  areas  like  norttieast  Otik). 
western  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Oklatioma 
where  economic  hard  times  have  resulted  in  a 
high  rate  of  home  foreclosures.  Private  home- 
ov«iership  counseling  organizations  twve 
been  quite  successfijl  in  preventing  forecto- 
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wd  gMing  iamHM  back  on  ttwir  fMt  ft- 


HoMing  QpportunMw.  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
llon  baaad  in  McKaaaport.  P^  nma  a  program 
criM  HOPE  ttwt  boaata  a  auooata  ratio  of 
owar  00  pareanL  Moat  aignMcanUy.  theaa  pro- 
grama  aoantuaty  bacoma  aaif«jalaining  as 
itay  gal  ioctf  banks  and  utMliaa  to  aigrvon 
and  oonlribula  to  tha  progmn.  Tha  HOPE 
Prognn  has  raoaivad  ptaudHs  from  the  bank- 
ing oofflmunMy  aa  an  alfacliva  program  that 
woika.  In  moat  instancaa.  banka  toaa  money 
on  foractoauraa.  It  is  in  that  intaraat  to  see  a 
homaownar  keep  their  home.  Thia  legislation 
la  daaignart  to  aapand  the  type  of  servtees 
troubiad  Hbmaownara  80  daaperataty  need  to 
galthreugh  rough  timaa. 

TNa  bM  aaaka  to  sat  up  a  program  whereby 
Ow  Fadaral  Gowammant  wouM  provide  grants 
to  md  work  with  the  private  sector  to  provNto 
much  needed  counaaing  servtees.  This  pro- 
gram, in  the  tong  njn.  wM  pay  for  itself  be- 
cauae.  as  I  stated  aarlar,  once  in  place  the 
pregr»ns  become  self-sustaining.  In  areas 
where  hoiiieowiieiship  counseling  servk:es 
are  unawaiable.  seed  money  is  needed  to  get 
progrwns  started  My  bM  wM  make  such  seed 
money  avsirtilo  and  provide  the  impetus  to 
the  private  sector  to  expand  to  areas  across 
the  oounby. 

Mwy  areas  of  the  country  are  undergoing 
hard  timaa.  My  oongraaatonal  district  has  been 
pahtoulafly  hwd  hit  One  of  the  more  tragic  re- 
auNs  haa  bean  the  eotodua  of  people  from  the 
waa.  Mong^je  forectoeurss  brealajp  families 
«id  shatlar  dreams.  Hard  working  Americans 
Mng  in  theae  areas  don't  want  to  leave  their 
hometowns,  their  roots.  This  bin  is  a  balanced 
and  raasonabte  measure  that  seeks  to  ad- 
dress this  very  tragk:  and  serious  problem. 
Honest  people  who  have  worked  hard  all  their 
Ivea  and  have  never  been  in  debt  deserve  a 
break  and  deserve  help. 

The  lagislalton  I  am  introducing  today  will 
pfowkla  the  help  and  counseling  ttiese  f amiites 
need.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  urge  ail  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  ttiis  important  legislative  initiative. 


CARGO  PREFERiaf CE  AND  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  IfEW  YORK 
m  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSEHTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  lENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  darify  ttw  applk»tion  of 
our  Federal  cargo  preference  laws  to  the  pro- 
curement practfces  of  the  executive  branch. 
This  legislation  sets  forth  In  very  specific  larv 
guage  wtiat  the  Congress  originally  Intended 
In  1904  when  It  enacted  the  Military  Prefer- 
ence Program  arxl  In  1954  when  ttie  Prefer- 
ence Program  for  other  Federal  cargoes  was 
enacted. 

The  Amerk:an  maritime  industry  is  undergo- 
ing a  terrMe— and  dangerous— decline.  This 
decMne  has  been  the  subiect  of  numerous 
hearings  hekj  by  ttw  Merchant  Marine  Sut>- 
committea  As  the  ranking  member  of  this 
suboommtttee,  I  have  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness testify  sbout  ttw  economic  and  competi- 
tive problems  facing  ttie  American-flag  mer- 
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chant  marine.  Maritime  experta  have  been 
aaying  for  years  that  if  American  ships  can 
have  better  access  to  cargoea.  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  turn  around  the  decline  of  this  industry 
and  bring  It  back  to  a  more  healthy  state. 

Cargoes  are  generated  through  the  intema- 
ttortal  commercial  trade  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  as  a  result  of  Federal  procurements  using 
American  tax  dollars  to  buy  equipment  and 
goods  for  governmental  programs— both  mili- 
tary and  civilian.  The  Federal  Government 
alao  makes  great  quantities  of  agricultural 
commodities  available  for  U.S.  ships  through 
our  foreign  M  and  food-for-peace  efforts. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  deals 
with  the  cargoes  created  through  Federal  pro- 
curement actkxw  rather  than  the  food  akJ  pro- 
grams that  were  addressed  In  the  agriculture- 
maritime  compromise  provisk>n  contained  In 
1985  farm  bill.  I  am  not  changing  that  law. 
This  bill  also  does  not  deal  with  comn)ercial 
cargoes  at  all. 

The  United  Stetes  has  always  relied  on  the 
merchant  fleet  to  supply  and  support  our  mili- 
tary forces.  All  of  the  defense  planners  indi- 
cate that  around  90  percent  of  the  military 
supplies  needed  to  support  a  conventtonal 
war  effort  will  have  to  go  by  sea.  Apparently, 
we  have  the  capability  to  carry  what  would  be 
required  in  ttie  surge  phase — or  the  first  30 
days— of  a  miHtary  actton.  Beyond  that,  there 
are  some  real  questions. 

The  active  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  has 
fallen  from  over  5,000  ocean-going  vessels  at 
the  end  of  Worid  War  II  to  less  than  500 
today.  The  admiral  in  charge  of  the  Military 
Sealift  Command  [MSC]  says  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  several  thousand  merchant  vessels 
at  its  comnumd  for  military  use.  This  same  ad- 
miral has  said  that  the  United  Stetes  has  a 
shortfall  in  dry  cargo  capability  of  atxxjt  half  a 
million  tons  and  a  shortfall  of  about  20  to  25 
tankers. 

Without  exception,  administratton  officials— 
from  Navy  officers  involved  with  sealift  up  to 
the  Presklent  of  the  United  Stetes— have  indi- 
cated that  merchant  ships  are  important  for 
our  natk>nal  security.  This  brings  us  back  to 
my  legislation  designed  to  provkle  cargoes  for 
U.S.  ships. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  aspecte  of  the  sit- 
uatton  is  the  fact  that  officials  who  are 
charged  with  tt\e  responsibilities  of  providing 
and  maintaining  an  adequate  military  sealift 
capability  are  also  involved  with  some  of  the 
procurement  decisions  that  have  resulted  In 
evading  the  applicatkin  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence lav».  Last  summer  the  Cfiief  of  IMaval 
Operatkins  prepared  a  report  entitled.  "Navy 
Mercttent  Marine  Manpower  Study,"  which  in- 
dKated  that  the  United  Stetes  will  not  have 
erxxjgh  trained  seamen  during  wartime  to  op- 
erate the  military  sealift  ships — much  less 
tfiose  needed  at  ttie  same  time  to  supply  the 
Natton  with  essential  goods  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy going.  The  primary  conclusion  of  that 
report  was  that  a  fail-safe  solution  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  manpower  availability  is  a  robust, 
peacetime  U.S.-flag  fleet  that  supports  as  a 
minimum  an  active  seafarer  pool  of  adequate 
size  sufficient  to  meet  all  shipping  require- 
mente  in  time  of  war. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Vhe  MSC  Commander 
sakJ  in  resportse  to  a  question  about  how  to 
solve  ttw  military  sealift  shortfalls: 
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There  la  nothing  we  can  do  except  to 
ensure  that  the  1904  Cargo  Preference  Act 
U  strictly  adhered,  to.  meaning  we  ship  on 
U.S.-flag  ships  all  of  the  available  cargo. 
That's  how  we  support  the  U.S.-flag  fleet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legialatton  is  designed  to 
provkle  tf>e  executive  branch  with  just  exactly 
what  the  Navy  admiral  was  talking  about  The 
bill  clearly  and  condsety  foltows  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  enacted  in  1904  and  1954.  Cre- 
ative procurement  practk»s  of  ttie  executive 
agencies  have  frustrated  that  original  intent 
and  k>opholes  have  been  created  tliat  have 
taken  cargo  away  from  American  ships. 

The  offices  of  the  executive  brarwh  involved 
in  Government  procurement  must  follow  the 
law  precisely  as  Congress  intends.  My  bill 
clarifies  that  intent. 

I  am  aware  of  arguments  of  the  opponente 
to  cargo  preference  wtK>  say  that  is  coste  too 
much.  To  those  opponente,  I  simply  refer 
them  to  the  stetement  of  Adm.  William  J. 
Crowe,  Jr.,  Chainnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Steff  wtK)  steted  in  1986: 

The  decline  in  size  and  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  has  l)een  a  major  con- 
cern of  ODD  national  security  planners.  In 
this  era  of  constrained  resources,  if  there 
were  no  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine,  it  would 
have  to  l)€  replaced  by  a  Government-owned 
and  operated  sealift  fleet— at  considerable 
additional  expense  to  acquire  and  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Natton  has  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  mercfuuit  fleet  We 
shouki  keep  that  fleet  alive.  We  do  not  want 
or  need  to  have  tfie  U.S.  Navy  involved  in 
merchant  shipping.  The  military  should  be  in- 
volved in  military  activities  and  militery  equip- 
ment—not commercial  shipping.  If  we  can  get 
ttie  Government  to  comply  with  our  cargo 
preference  laws,  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  as- 
suring that  we  will  continue  to  have  a  private 
merchant  fleet  and  the  Navy  can  stick  to  ite 
military  misston.  My  bill  eliminates  any  confu- 
ston  and  clarifies  wtiat  kinds  of  procurement 
actions  are  to  be  covered. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  HARRY  CARSON 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stete  of 
South  Carolina  does  not  have  a  professtonal 
football  team,  but  we  teke  great  pride  In  the 
fact  that  the  Super  Bowl  champion  New  York 
Giante  were  led  to  vk:tory  by  Harry  Carson,  a 
native  of  our  Stete.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Carson 
was  bom  in  my  district  and  is  a  graduate  of 
South  Carolina  Stete  College.  He  was  a  schol- 
ar, as  well  as  an  outetending  athlete.  The 
phrase  "a  gentleman  and  a  scffolar"  de- 
scribes him  well.  As  you  can  imagine,  we  are 
extremely  proud  of  him  back  in  South  Carolina 
and  today  I  would  just  like  to  do  a  little  brag- 
ging. 

An  artKle  in  the  New  York  Times  entifled, 
"How  the  Giants  Became  the  Giante,"  saki 
Harry  Carson  is  an  Integral  part  of  wfiat  might 
be  the  strongest  and  deepest  linebacking  unit 
ever  assembled  by  a  Nattorul  Football 
League    team.    According    to    the    reporter. 
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Carson  was  an  artkxilate  vok»  from  the  day 
he  arrived  at  Giante  camp  in  1 976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  football  afk:ionados  know  ttiat 
Harry  Carson  has  completed  his  11th  season 
with  the  Giante,  that  he  has  been  named  to 
the  Pro  Bowl  eight  times  and  that  he  is  with- 
out a  doubt  one  of  the  best  linebackers  in  the 
NFL.  "Human  sledgehammers  in  businesslike 
blue,"  that's  the  way  People  magazine  de- 
scribed the  Giante'  linebackers.  Carson  was 
captain  of  this  crew.  His  teammate  George 
IMartin  says  Carson  is  tt>e  "soul  of  the  entire 
team.  He  sounds  the  rallying  cry— and  we 

rally." 

The  Giante  won  their  last  Super  Bowl  in 
1956.  They've  had  a  difficult  time  making  a 
come  back,  t)ut  they  did,  with  tf>e  help  of  a 
gentle  Giant  named  Han>  Carson.  He  stuck 
with  the  Giante  through  some  very  lean 
years— but  his  tenacity,  leadership  and  prow- 
ess pakl  off  with  the  greatest  of  champion- 
ships—the Super  Bowl. 

Recently,  Harry  was  named  South  Caroli- 
na's Male  Pro  Athlete  of  the  Year  by  the 
South  Carolina  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  The  city 
of  Florence  has  proclaimed  May  9-1 1  "Harry 
Carson  Weekend."  Residents  of  Rorence,  the 
sixth  district  and  the  entire  Stete  will  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  Giant  gentleman  and  foot- 
ball player. 

A  recent  nev^spaper  artfcle  quotes  Hany 
saying  that  he  could  have  retired  from  foott>all 
2  years  ago  after  a  particulariy  bad  season. 
He  sakl  he  dkJn't  want  to  though,  he  dkJn't 
want  to  bum  bridges.  "Now,"  he  says,  "I'm 
here  to  provkle  leadership  for  the  younger 
players." 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  Harry  Carson — 
his  achievemente  and  his  contributions  to  ttie 
game  of  football.  But  most  of  all,  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  fine  example  he  sets 
for  the  youth  of  our  Stete.  Like  the  younger 
members  of  the  Giants  football  team,  they  too 
can  say  they  have  seen  further  because  tfwy 
had  the  opportunity  to  stend  on  the  shouWer 
of  a  Giant— Harry  Carson. 


RECENT  DEVEIiOPBi«ENT  IN  THE 
REPTTBLIC  OP  KOREA 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  recent  develop- 
mente  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  Though  I  am 
unable  to  personally  attend  this  hearing,  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  on  this  crucial  matter. 

The  importance  of  South  Korea  must  not  be 
overiooked.  With  40,000  American  troops  ste- 
tioned  in  Korea,  our  defense  commitrnent 
atone  would  be  reason  to  express  concern. 
However,  this  Is  not  the  only  point  of  interest 
The  establishment  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  United  Stetes  wouW  help 
strengthen  our  strategic  positkjn  in  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  Pacific  regton  in  general. 
Moreover,  South  Korea  is  important  economi- 
cally. As  a  rapkJIy  industrializing  nation.  South 
Korea's  stetus  has  gone  from  recipient  of  U.S. 
akJ  to  our  Nation's  seventh  largest  trading 
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partner  with  annual  bilateral  trade  valued  at 
$19  billton.  South  Korea  has  experienced  a 
sustained  ecornsmk;  growtti  rate  of  over  8  per- 
cent during  the  last  5  years.  This  steady  Im- 
provement has  teken  place  in  the  face  of  the 
direct  and  sustained  threat  to  the  country's 
very  existence  posed  by  ite  northern  counter- 
part—North Korea. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  however,  lies  not 
with  any  strategic  or  economic  gains  but 
rather  with  those  involving  the  personal  ft^ee- 
doms  of  the  country's  people.  While  Presklent 
Chun  has  announced  that  he  wante  to 
become  the  first  presklent  in  his  counrty's  his- 
tory to  hand  over  power  peacefully,  more 
recent  developmente  have  given  cause  for 
alarm.  Prospecte  for  genuine  constitutional  re- 
forms have  deteriorated  substentially. 

First  tt>ere  has  been  a  renewal  of  govern- 
ment violence  and  torture.  This  must  not  be 
tolerated.  Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  death 
of  a  21-year-okl  college  student  resulting  from 
police  torture.  Furthermore,  President  Chun's 
government  while  espousing  the  rt>etoric  of 
political  and  social  reform,  has  teken  steps  to 
tighten  ite  own  control  and  to  restrict  the  ac- 
tions of  the  derrracratic  opposition.  The  most 
recent  example  of  this  hypocrisy  has  been  the 
latest  house  arrest  of  Kim  Dae-jung— strongly 
pro-Arr>erican  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
opposition  leaders  in  the  county.  Kim  is  for- 
bkfclen  to  leave  his  home  and  Is  altowed  no 
visitors.  Scores  of  armed  guards  surround  his 
Iwuse  around  ttie  clock. 

A  second  cause  for  concern  is  ttie  opposi- 
tion party  itself.  The  New  Korean  Democratic 
Party  [NKDP],  led  by  Kim  Dae-jung  and  Kim 
Young-sam,  once  was  a  formklat>le  force 
vnthin  South  Korea's  legislature,  occupying 
103  seate  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  party 
since  has  fallen  apart  and  lost  its  F>olitical  le- 
verage, largely  due  to  ite  own  Internal  dis- 
putes. 

Finally,  Presklent  Chun  has  formally  sus- 
pended detMte  on  future  constitutional 
cfianges  for  the  country  until  after  ttie  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Chun  offered  the  excuse  that  his 
action  was  needed  to  insure  a  "peaceful 
change  of  power"  in  order  to  guarantee  a  suc- 
cessful hosting  of  ttie  1988  dympe  Games. 
Instead.  Mr.  Chun's  dedskjn  is  an  Invitetion  to 
anarchy  as  South  Koreans  may  use  the 
Games  as  a  forum  to  focus  worW  attention  on 
ttieir  plight  The  result  can  jeopardize  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  Games  and  the 
safety  of  our  attiletes. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  Stetes  to 
abandon  ite  curent  hands  off  approach  and 
prod  Presklent  Chun  to  hold  tme  to  his  origi- 
nal words.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  long  ago  the 
people  in  the  Philippines  faced  a  situation  not 
wholly  unlike  that  whwh  the  Republic  of  Korea 
now  faces;  namely,  a  dtetetorship,  suppres- 
ston  of  civil  and  human  righte,  and  govern- 
ment vtolence.  The  United  Stetes  lent  its  sup- 
port to  the  democratic  regime  vying  for  power. 
Because  of  our  encouragement  and  support 
America  and  the  Philippines  today  are  close 
allies.  On  the  ottier  hand,  foreign  polfey  fail- 
ures in  Nicaragua  continue  to  represent  tost 
opportunities  for  the  United  Stetes  to  shore  up 
Ite  position  in  Central  America  and  to  further 
worid  democratic  reforms  in  that  regkxi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Constitution  is  founded 
on  ttie  belief  ttiat  each  indivklual  "is  endowed 
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with  certain  inalienable  riglite"  whKh  govern- 
ment as  a  defender  of  ttie  common  good, 
may  not  encroach  upon.  U.S.  foreign  polkry 
shouki  be  gukled  by  ttiis  belief  and  shouki 
globally  promote  ttvee  bask:  rights— ttie  right 
to  be  free  from  government  vtotetions  of  one's 
personal  safety  and  integrity,  ttie  undeniat)le 
right  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  vital  needs  as 
food,  shelter,  heatth  care,  and  education;  and 
finally,  the  right  to  enjoy  civil  and  poirtical  Kb- 
erties.  As  we  Americans  celebrate  ttie  t>icerv 
tennial  anniversary  of  our  own  Constitution,  it 
seems  hypocritical  for  us  to  Ignore  the  plight 
of  ttiose  citizens  In  other  countries  wtio  are 
just  now  stiuggling  to  realize  ttiose  freedoms 
whtoh  we  have  enjoyed  for  ttie  past  200 
years. 


SALT  n  IS  CRITICAL  TO  FUTURE 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1987 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  ttie  continued  mutual  adher- 
ence to  the  numerical  limite  provkled  for  in  ttie 
SALT  II  Treaty.  Ttie  announcement  fixjm  some 
quarters  that  ttie  SALT  II  agreement  "is  dead" 
came  as  a  shock  and  a  disappointment  not 
only  to  many  Americans,  but  also  to  our  allies. 
We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  keep  this  Im- 
perfect agreement  alive  until  a  bener  agree- 
ment can  be  negotiated.  At  ttie  same  time,  we 
will  maintain  ttie  cunwit  levels  of  deterrence 
on  tx>th  skies. 

Those  who  have  problems  witti  SALT  II  say 
that  it  should  be  thrown  out  because  it  doesn't 
move  us  to  our  ultimate  goal.  But  control  In 
ttie  growth  of  numt>ers  of  launchers  and  war- 
heads has  been  accomplished,  and  continues 
to  be  in  effect  If  arms  conti-ol  is  ever  to  be 
successful,  we  must  engage  in  exactty  ttie  Um- 
itetions  calted  for  in  SALT  II— but  we  need  to 
do  it  better.  When  we  deckle  we  need  a  new 
house  because  ttie  roof  has  sprung  a  leak,  we 
don't  abandon  our  oM  house  and  move  out 
into  ttie  street  We  tiy  to  repair  ttie  leak.  M 
that's  not  practical,  we  kxate  our  new  house 
before  abandoning  ttie  oW.  Before  we  aban- 
don SALT  II,  we  shouki  be  certain  we  have  in 
hand  a  better  agreement 

Questions  arising  over  SALT  II  compliance 
by  the  Soviet  Unton  are  sertous  issues.  But  let 
us  be  clear  about  ttie  type  of  disagreement 
we  have— ttie  charges  of  noncompliance  are 
of  a  technteal  nature.  They  do  not  concern  ttie 
heart  of  SALT  II,  ttie  numerical  limite  pteced 
on  sb-ategk:  arms.  The  nxjst  sertous  charges 
are  that  ttie  Soviete  have  used  excessive  en- 
coding of  test  flight  date  and  ttiat  they  have 
exceeded  the  degree  of  modification  allowed 
before  a  missile  is  considered  a  "new"  model. 
I  lack  ttie  technkal  expertise  to  know 
whettier  or  not  the  modifications  made  to  the 
SS-13  missile  exceed  ttie  limite  knposed  by 
SALT  II.  Nor  can  I  tell  whettier  ttie  level  of  en- 
cryption used  by  the  Soviete  is  sufficient  to 
impede  verification.  Those  wtio  tiave  the  tectv 
nk^l  expertise  to  evaluate  the  date  dtsagree 
about  whether  ttiese  instances  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  ttie  tteaty  language  as  to  repre- 
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MM  dMT  vioMiorw.  There  is,  however,  com- 
peMnq  evidenoe  ttwt  adherence  to  the  numer- 
icri  toiKs  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  while 
thaee  dhmreemenls  we  dealt  with  will  not 
plaoe  the  Unilad  States  at  a  strategic  disad- 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
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CartiMy  the  Amarican  people  would  have 
much  more  confidence  in  our  abHty  to  eventu- 
al^ nagoWale  an  anna  reduction  treaty  if  we 
saw  a  greater  willngneaa  to  negotiate  differ- 
anoaa  of  undaratanding  in  aiMing  agree- 
ments. If  we  cannot  agree  on  a  satisfactory 
mechanism  to  settte  questions  arising  from  an 
aKMrtg  sgreomont.  how  will  we  ever  agree  to 
(Ismanda  the  even  larger  nudear  arsenals 
•wl  wd  rsault  from  abandoning  SALT  117 

Mr.  Specter.  SALT  II  has  provided  needed 
resMnt  in  ttie  growth  of  both  of  ttie  super- 
poware'  nuctaar  arsenals.  To  abandon  it 
before  we  take  tfie  next  step  in  arms  limitation 
is  inesponaiile  on  its  face.  Arms  control  is  the 
single  most  important  problem  of  the  20th 
century.  A  failure  to  restrain  the  development 
and  deployment  of  weapons  has  inevitably  led 
to  a  talure  to  restrain  their  uee.  Such  a  failure 
in  tlie  nuclear  age  would  be  catastrophic.  I 
urge  continued  adherence  to  tfw  SALT  II  nu- 
merical ImMs  as  long  as  ttiose  Imits  are  ob- 
aerved  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


EAOLE  SCX)UT  STEVEN 
NOVOTNY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IH  THE  H017SX  OF  HKPRESKNTATrVES 

Wednetday,  May  6. 1987 

Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  tfwt  I  call  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exemplary  your)g  citizen,  Steven 
Nowotny.  He  wMI  be  recognized  for  achieving 
the  highest  rank  in  scouting,  "Eagle  Scout,"  at 
a  court  of  honor  on  May  17, 1967. 

In  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  will  join  the 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group.  The  individual 
tasks  wtiich  he  had  to  complete  are  impres- 
sive atone.  Ttiese  tasks  challenged  every 
facet  of  his  persortaKty— mental,  physical,  psy- 
chological, arxl  more.  His  accomplishment  be- 
comes even  more  notable  when  it  is  viewed 
cumulatively.  That  is,  the  entire  sum  of 
acfiievements  and  the  perseverance  of  char- 
acter demand  illustrate  just  wtiat  high  caliber 
young  man  Steven  is. 

In  today's  society,  our  youth  are  truly  bom- 
barded with  a  variety  of  Kfapattis  to  choose 
frora  WTiito  the  freedom  of  choice  is  In  Itself 
good,  too  often  we  hear  of  young  people  who 
are  led  astray  k>y  tfw  ignorance  of  their  years 
to  a  lifestyle  they  do  not  deserve.  It  is  always 
refreeliing  to  recognize  young  men  who 
choose  a  constmdive  way  of  life  and  also 
excel  at  it  Though  some  credit  shoukj  be 
given  to  tfie  family  of  this  young  man  and  to 
the  scout  leaders  \wfK>  provided  support, 
Steven  today  knows  that  he  can  participate  In 
aodely  in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  himself  as 
weH  as  his  community. 

The  achievement  of  attaining  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  lays  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  feltow  Members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  Steven  the  best 
of  kick  in  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  lassoinu 

IS  THK  HOnSS  OF  RCFSCSSfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  "Small  Business  Week,"  a 
week  during  wtuch  our  Nation  will  recognize 
its  outstanding  small  business  owners  and  op- 
eratore  for  their  personal  achievements  and 
ttteir  contributkxis  to  tfie  country.  Presklent 
Reagan  has  described  small  txjsiness  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  "an 
essentiai  part  of  our  heritage  as  Americans." 

The  week  will  provMe  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  focus  on  ttie  dimenstons  of  America's  small 
and  independent  business  community.  More 
tfian  half  of  our  private  work  force  is  em- 
ployed by  small  business.  Some  4  millton 
small  enterprises  emptoy  workers.  Self  em- 
ptoyment  is  ttie  main  source  for  about  8  mil- 
Iton  people.  And  more  than  16>>^  millk>n  Amer- 
nans  are  involved  in  some  type  of  recorded 
independent  business  activity. 

Small  business  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  We  stioukJ  be  grateful  for 
the  inextiaustible  supply  of  creative  energy 
that  is  necessarily  a  part  of  small  business, 
tfie  example  of  success  ttiey  set  that  inspires 
Americans  to  start  their  own  small  tMJSinesses 
each  year.  This  is  how  American  communities 
are  devetoped — devetoped  around  the  innova- 
tive genius  of  Its  people,  reaping  tfie  benefits 
of  their  success  to  provide  for  their  families 
and  helping  buikJ  the  local  economy. 

John  Stoan,  presklent  of  tfie  National  Fed- 
eratkxi  of  Independent  Business,  has  written 
about  small  business  and  its  identification  with 
ttie  community.  He  wrote,  "for  tfie  most  part, 
it  is  extraordinarily  positive,  working  to  tfie 
put)lic's  social  benefit.  But  for  most  communi- 
ties *  *  *  it  is  tfie  small  business  populatkxi 
that  provkJes  a  community  with  its  ktontity,  its 
hope,  its  good  will  *  *  *." 

Over  140  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
came  to  America  and  made  a  remarkable  ob- 
servatkjn  that  remains  true  to  this  day.  "What 
most  astonished  me  in  the  United  States,"  he 
wrote,  "is  not  so  much  the  marvelous  gran- 
deur of  some  undertakings  as  the  Innumerable 
multitude  of  small  ones." 

During  Small  Business  Week,  I  salute  tfiose 
entrepreneurs  in  small  business  wfio  fiave 
made  tfie  dynamk:  U.S.  economy  wfiat  it  is 
today,  I  hope  that  you,  my  colleagues  in  tfie 
House  of  Representatives,  wrill  do  the  same. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN 
SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PENMSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
April  30,  1987.  in  LHOB  1100  from  1:00  to 
4:30  p.m.,  ttie  House  Republk^n  Research 
Committee  Task  Force  on  High  Technotogy 
and  Competitiveness  sponsored  a  historic  first 
of  its  kirxf  conference  entitled  "Breakthrough 


in  Superconductivity:  The  Race  To  Commer- 
cialize." 

The  folk>wing  is  my  statement  opening  the 
conference: 

I  woukf  Uke  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  events  sponsored  by  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee's  Task  Force 
on  High  Technology  and  Competitiveness. 

In  tfie  annals  of  human  history,  signifKant 
breakthroughs  occur  in  science  and  technok}- 
gy  that  change  tfie  way  we  live  and  wod(.  I'd 
say  the  steam  engine,  tfie  applk»tk>n  of  elec- 
tricity, the  airplane,  the  light  bulb,  and  ttie 
transistor,  paving  the  way  to  modem  electron- 
ics, are  such  breakthroughs.  So  are  the  recent 
discoveries  in  superconductivity. 

A  Sumitomo  Electric  Co.  report,  first  made 
pubtk;  at  this  conference,  paints  a  clear 
sketch  of  wfiat  we  are  up  against.  "A  year  in 
the  past  is  a  day  now"  say  the  Japanese. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  "simultaneous 
progress  of  fundamental  and  applied  re- 
search" is  necessary  to  lead  in  this  fiekf. 

Before  discussing  today's  agenda,  I  would 
like  to  put  our  House  Republican  Task  Force's 
goals  into  perspective  to  provide  a  framework 
for  understanding  this  conference. 

Our  goal  is  to  lead  the  Congress  in  develop- 
ing and  promoting  a  closer  liaison  between  in- 
dustry, academia,  and  Govemment  efforts  to 
commercialize  our  worid  renowned  R&D  ef- 
forts into  real  products  and  services.  Toward 
that  goal  we  have  supported:  "Sematech"  to 
promote  semkx>nductor  manufacturing  tech- 
nology, expanding  NBS  to  a  flagship  nattonal 
latxvatory  tiy  including  a  new  division  on  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  and  developing  com- 
petitive Impact  statements.  Also  our  task  force 
seeks  to  play  a  lead  role  on  the  issue  of 
bringing  greater  competitiveness  to  America 
via  emphasis  on  tfie  quality  and  excellence  of 
American  products  and  endeavors.  Here 
today  we  will  conskler  what  the  best  mecha- 
nisms are  to  assure  the  United  States  has  a 
leadership  role  in  superconductivity. 

This  week  Congress  focused  on  reform  of 
trade  polkaes — policies  and  strategies  de- 
signed to  give  U.S.  products  a  fairer  shake  in 
the  global  economy.  But  unless  U.S.  products 
and  services  are  superior,  unless  they  are 
viewed  by  American  and  world  consumers  as 
both  desirable  and  excellent,  we  will  be  com- 
peting with  both  hands  tied  tiehind  our  back, 
no  matter  what  our  trade  poliaes  are.  The 
rapkj  commercialization  of  scientific  advances 
is  a  prerequisite  for  our  gaining  a  comparative 
advantage  In  new  products  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. In  other  words,  to  win  we  must  be  simul- 
taneously the  best  and  the  fastest.  New  scien- 
tific and  technological  breakthroughs,  the  kind 
we  will  be  discussing  here  today,  are  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  American  industries  create 
desirability  and  excellence  In  new  products. 

We  have  an  opportunity  In  today's  confer- 
ence to  focus  both  on  tfie  meaning  of  recent 
scientific  breakthroughs  In  superconductivity 
and  the  opportunity  for  such  advances  to 
enter  the  miarketplace. 

So,  just  what  Is  superconductivity?  Super- 
conductors, as  our  distinguished  panelists  will 
descritie  with  greater  accuracy,  are  basically 
supereffk:ient  conduits  of  electricity.  It's  like 
water  having  been  pumped  Into  a  pipe — flow- 
ing without  resistance — as  If  tfie  pipe  had  no 
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inner  wall,  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  stow 
down  tfie  flow.  Superconductivity:  "Scientists 
have  long  known  that  certain  metals  conduct 
electricity  with  no  resistance  wfien  they  are 
cooled  to  absolute  zero,  -495°F.  But  that 
was  too  cokJ  to  be  much  use.  Now  In  a  series 
of  breathtaking  advances,  scientists  have 
raised  tfie  superconductivity  thresfidd  to  prac- 
t»al  levels"— (Business  Week,  April  6.  1987). 

We  may  finally  see  effteient  electric  cars  or 
high-speed  bullet  trains  that  float  on  cushions 
of  air  produced  by  electromagnets.  Supereffi- 
dent  electrical  transmission  and  storage 
promises  to  alter  our  energy  policies.  Mednal 
imaging  machines  based  on  magnetics  could 
replace  x  rays  as  a  safer  form  of  medrcal  di- 
agnosis. A  new  and  far  more  powerful  breed 
of  computers  could  process  more  informatkjn 
more  effk:ientiy.  The  commercial  applk»tions 
appear  almost  limitless.  Our  entire  technology, 
based  on  the  use  of  electricity,  could  change 
in  ways  we  can't  begin  to  Imagine  today. 

This  fiekj  even  holds  fascination  for  tfiose 
interested  In  the  English  language.  For  exam- 
ple, in  tfie  Sumimoto  report,  tfie  autfiors  coin 
the  word,  in  translating  from  the  Japanese, 
"Superconductorizatkxi"  to  describe  tfie  proc- 
ess of  transitton  from  tfie  present  to  tfie 
future,  electrical  and  electronics  technotogy. 
Hopefully,  that  will  not  become  yet  another 
high  tech  import  from  Japan,  but  then  again  it 
does  boll  tfie  process  down  to  one  word. 
Words  like  tfie  chemical  elements  "lantha- 
num," "yttrium,"  and  "lutetium"  could  become 
as  commonplace  as  "copper." 

Japan  via  MITI  has  already  put  together  Its 
leading  minds  in  industry,  universities,  and  na- 
ttonal  laboratories  In  order  to  define  a  strategy 
wfieret>y  they  will  be  the  first  In  this  great  new 
ftekl.  "Japanese  scientists.  Industrialists  and 
Govemment  officials  have  responded  franti- 
cally, convinced  they  can,  and  must,  walk 
away  with  the  commercial  applications. 
"When  It  comes  time  to  make  something  out 
of  it,  predicts  Prof.  Sholi  Tanaka— University 
of  Tokyo— 'the  Japanese  will  have  the  upper 
hand'."  "March  20,  1987,  Wall  Street  Joumal). 
How  we  get  our  superconductor  science  to 
the  marketplace,  how  we  compete  in  the  race 
with  the  Japanese  and  otfiers  will  have  enor- 
mous implk^tions  for  future  worid  leadership. 

We  will  need  to  work  togetfier,  and  given 
the  representatives  from  industry,  academia, 
and  Govemment  we  have  here  today,  we  are 
making  a  good  start.  We  are  interested  in 
what  you  tielieve  the  proper  role  of  tfie  U.S. 
Government  should  be — tfie  proper  role  of 
Congress.  But,  as  I've  sakf,  "Japan  Is  out  of 
the  starting  block  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
hit  our  stride  In  our  own  way,  and  hit  It  soon,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  a  factor  in  the  glot}al 
race." 

On  the  legislative  front.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  and  I  have  introduced  kfentrcal  bills, 
S.  800  and  H.R.  2069,  whk:h  call  for  a  Natton- 
al  Commission  on  Commercial  and  Natonal 
Defense  Applications  of  Superconductors  to 
study  methods  of  developing  improved  super- 
conductors and  expanding  the  commercial 
and  strategic  use  of  superconductors. 

Tfie  t>ill  has  10  features  ranging  from  analy- 
sis of  U.S.  competitiveness  in  this  field  to  con- 
skferatton  of  ways  to  Improve  and  coordinate. 
First,  R&D  Information  ftow;  second,  R&D 
funding — both  private  and  Federal;  and  third. 
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development  of  commercial  and  military  appli- 
cations, to  understand  tfie  impact  on  nattonal 
security,  and  to  conskler  antitrust,  tax  and  in- 
tellectual property  aspects.  It  c»lls  on  tfie 
Preskjent  to  provkle  staff  and  other  necessary 
resources  to  "facilitate  tfie  deiit>eratk>ns  and 
carry  out  the  charge  of  the  Commisskxi." 

We  kx>k  fofwanj  to  lively  and  informative 
discusston.  Unlike  most  congressional  hear- 
ings, we'd  like  to  encourage  the  press  and 
otfier  membere  of  the  audience  to  ask  ques- 
ttons  once  the  panelists  have  concluded  tfieir 
opening  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  SumitorTK)  Electric  Co. 
report,  first  made  publk:  at  tfiis  conference, 
paints  a  clear  sketch  of  wfiat  we  are  up 
against.  How  we  get  our  superconductor  sci- 
ence to  tfie  marketplace,  how  we  compete  in 
tfie  race  with  tfie  Japanese  and  otfiers  will 
have  enormous  implications  for  future  worid 
leadership.  MIT  Prof.  Kent  Bowen  noted  that 
"The  train  on  superconductivity  in  Japan  has 
left" 

I  would  like  to  also  thank  the  House  Reput>- 
Ircan  Research  Committee  and  its  cfiairman 
for  tfieir  assistance  In  setting  up  tfiis  confer- 
ence. 

Foltowing  up  on  our  conference,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  today  invite  interested  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  H.R.  2069  and  join 
myself  and  Congressmen  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Valentine  of  North  Carolina,  Matsui  of 
Callfomia,  Frenzel  of  Minnesota,  wid 
Fawell  of  Illinois  in  calling  on  tfie  PreskJent 
to  form  this  4-month  "Natkjnal  Commisskxi  on 
Commercial  and  National  Defense  Applna- 
tkjns  of  Superconductors"  to  study  methods 
of  developing  Improved  superconductors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  tfie  bill,  two  recent  media 
artxHes  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  agenda 
of  tfie  conference: 

H.R.  2069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttiis 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Superconductivity 
Competition  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Commercial  and  National  Defense 
Applications  of  Sut^erconductors.  It  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of— 

(1)  the  Congress; 

(2)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (Including 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards),  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Elepartment  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; 

(3)  organizations  whose  memliership  is 
comprised  of  physicists  and  engineers: 

(4)  organizations  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public;  and 

(5)  representatives  of  companies  and  uni- 
versities engaged  in  superconductivity  re- 
search. 

(b)  Not  later  than  four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  regarding  recommen- 
dations as  to  how  to  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  superconductors  and  com- 
mercial and  national  defense  applications  of 
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superconductors.  In  preparing  tliis  report, 
the  Commission  shall  address  at  least — 

(1)  the  state  of  United  States  comt>etitive- 
ness  in  the  development  of  improved  super- 
conductors; 

(2)  methods  to  improve  and  coordinate 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  research 
data  relating  to  superconductivity; 

(3)  methods  to  improve  and  coordinate 
funding  of  research  and  development  of  im- 
proved superconductors: 

(4)  methods  to  Improve  and  coordinate 
the  development  of  viable  commercial  and 
military  applications  of  improved  suiiercon- 
ductors; 

(5)  foreign  govemment  activities  designed 
to  promote  research,  development,  and  com- 
mercial application  of  improved  supercon- 
ductors; 

(6)  the  need  to  provide  increased  Federal 
funding  of  research  and  development  of  im- 
proved superconductors; 

(7)  the  impact  on  the  United  States  na- 
tional security  if  the  United  States  must 
rely  on  foreign  producers  of  superconduc- 
tors; 

(8)  the  benefit,  if  any.  of  granting  private 
companies  partial  exemption  from  United 
States  antitrust  laws  to  allow  them  to  co- 
ordinate research,  development,  and  prod- 
ucts containing  Improved  superconductors: 

(9)  options  for  providing  income  tax  incen- 
tives for  encouraging  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  in  the  United  States 
of  products  containing  improved  supercon- 
ductors; and 

(10)  methods  to  strengthen  d(»nestic 
patent  and  trademark  laws  to  ensure  that 
qualified  superconductivity  discoveries  re- 
ceive the  fullest  protection  from  infringe- 
ment. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  delit>eration8  and  carry  out  the 
charge  of  the  Commission. 

BREAKTHROOGH  in  SUPEKCONDDCTlVlTy.  TRX 

Race  to  ComfXRciAUZx 

PAKEL  i:  TECHNOLOGY  APPUtUTIONS 

Moderator  Rep.  Don  Rltter  (Chairman. 
Task  Force  on  High  Technology  and  Com- 
petitivess). 

Introductions  and  Welcome:  Senator  John 
Danforth.  Rep.  Harris  Fawell. 

7'optca 

Basic  Materials  (timeframe  for  break- 
throughs toward  commercialization). 

Materials  Processing. 

Electronics/Computer  (linking  supercon- 
ductors &  semiconductors). 

Magnetics  (motors,  electric  cars,  trains). 

Electrical/Power  Transmission. 

Panelists 

Kent  Bowen.  PhJ>.  (Massachusets  Insti- 
tute of  Teclinology). 

Praveen  Chaudhuri.  PhJ3.  (IBM-T.J. 
Watson  Research  Center). 

Paul  C.W.  Chu.  Ph.D.  (University  of  Hous- 
ton). 

Robert  A.  Laudise.  PhX>.  (AT&iT  Bell 
Labs). 

Frank  Y.  Fradin.  Ph.D.  (Argonne  National 
Laboratories). 

Ricfiard  Harris.  Ph.D.  (National  Bureau 
of  Standards— Cryoelectronlc  Metrology 
Group). 

Jotin  Hulm.  Ph.D.  (Westinghouse). 

Brain  Maple.  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego). 
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PAIRL  a:  POLICT  COlWmBIAIlOKS— TOWARD 
U^  ll*"*"*"!*  Of  SUFIHCOIfDUCTORS 

lioderktor  Rep.  Don  Ritter  (Chairman, 
Tuk  Force  on  High  TechnoloKy  and  Com- 
pettUveDeaa). 

Introductiona  and  Welcome:  Senator  Dave 
Duiwibergar.  Rep.  Amo  Houghton  (Vice- 
Chalrman.  Task  Force  on  High  Technology 
and  CompetiUveneflB).  Rep.  Bill  Prenzel. 
PanditU 

NeU  Aahcroft.  PhJJ.  (Cornell  University). 

Kent  Bowen.  PhJ>.  (Massachusetx  Insti- 
tute of  Technology). 

Praveen  Chaudhuri.  Ph.D.  (IBM-TJ. 
Watson  Research  Center). 

Paul  C.W.  Chu,  PhJ>.  (University  of  Hous- 
ton). 

Alan  Claris  PhJ>.  (NaUcmal  Bureau  of 
Standards). 

John  Butan.  PhJ).  (Westinghouse). 

James  L.  Merx.  PhJ>.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  SanU  Barbara). 

Note:  The  following  organizations  have  in- 
dlcated  they  will  be  in  attendance:  OSTP, 
OTA.  DOB.  DOC.  NSP.  and  DOD. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  1. 19871 
Japan  Could  Wih  Sufkrconductor  Race 
With  Uitim)  States.  Scientists  Warn 

(By  Michael  Specter) 
Scientists  leading  the  intense  effort  to  de- 
velop a  new  class  of  superconductors,  which 
carry  electricity  without  losing  energy, 
warned  yesterday  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  act  quickly  to  compete  with  the  strong 
national  effort  under  way  in  Japan. 

Speaking  at  a  House  forum  on  high-tech- 
nology competitiveness,  researchers  from 
government,  industry  and  the  academic 
world  expressed  fear  that  American  compa- 
nies have  not  prepared  for  the  fierce  race  to 
market  the  new  ceramic  materials  used  to 
make  superconductors. 

"Most  of  the  fundamental  knowledge  has 
come  out  of  U.S.  labs."  said  Kent  Bowen. 
professor  of  ceramics  engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
"But  the  Japanese  are  already  making  de- 
vices. If  we  don't  get  our  act  together,  we 
don't  have  a  chance." 

On  almost  the  day  that  the  new  ceramics 
were  devised.  Japan's  Trade  Ministry  orga- 
nized a  national  consortium  of  experts  to 
work  on  all  aspects  of  development. 

At  the  forum,  several  politicians  called  for 
creation  of  a  similar  UJS.  national  board  to 
oversee  superconductor  research  and  help 
bring  new  products,  such  as  wires  and  com- 
puter chips,  to  market. 

Speakers  repeatedly  mentioned  that,  al- 
though the  United  SUtes  was  first  with 
color  television  and  videocassette  recorders 
(VCRs).  those  markets  have  been  ceded 
almost  completely  to  Japan. 

"We  go  on  inventing,  and  they  go  on  pro- 
ducing," Sen  David  F.  Durenberger  (R- 
Mlnn.)  said.  "The  stakes  are  just  too  high  to 
let  superconductivity  go  the  way  of  the 
VCR  industry." 

The  financial  implications  may  be  enor- 
mous. Superconductors  that  could  transport 
electricity— whose  power  is  not  diminished 
by  the  customary  resistance  in  transmis- 
sion—would have  a  vast  array  of  potential 
applications,  from  power  lines  to  high-speed 
trains  and  powerful  computers. 
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If  scientlsU  find  materials  that  conduct 
electricity  at  room  temperature  with  no  loss 
of  power,  the  discovery  would  transform 
electronic  technology.  Conventional  super- 
conductors must  be  cooled  by  liquid  helium 
to  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero.  Liquid 
helium  is  rare,  expensive  and  difficult  to 
handle. 

Progress  in  the  laboratory  has  moved  at  a 
blistering  pace,  but  leading  researchers  have 
voiced  Increeslng  concern  that,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  could  yield  to  Japan 
in  practically  applying  the  new  technology. 

"It  Is  very  Important  to  be  the  first  with 
the  results  and  the  first  to  get  new  material 
to  market."  said  Robert  Laudise  of  AT&T 
BeU  Labs.  "Without  both,  one  doesnt 
matter." 

Laudise  said  one  U.S.  industrial  weakness 
involves  processing  materials,  "the  art  and 
science  of  making  things,"  as  he  put  it. 

"When  you  reaUy  try  to  cultivate  process 
as  science,  things  go  well  in  manufacturing," 
he  said.  "When  you  don't,  you  lose  the 
whole  ball  game." 

All  speakers  said  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  new  materials,  their 
structure  and  how  they  work. 

Scientists  from  several  disciplines— among 
them  physics,  materials  research  and  chem- 
istry—have joined  to  try  to  determine  how 
the  new  ceramics  work  and  what  might 
work  better. 

Laboratories  nationwide  have  begun  fabri- 
cating wires,  tapes  and  thin  films  that  could 
be  deposited  on  computer  chips.  But,  be- 
cause the  ceramic  mixture  is  brittle  and  car- 
ries only  light  loads  of  electrical  current, 
most  devices  are  far  from  ready  for  commer- 

Ciftl  US6. 

Rep.  Don  Ritter  (R-Pa.),  who  organized 
the  forum,  said  he  has  urged  the  White 
House  to  consider  forming  a  task  force  to 
monitor  the  industry's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

To  dramatize  his  point,  Ritter  released  a 
report  from  Sumitomo  Electric  Industries,  a 
major  Japanese  manufacturing  firm,  that 
revealed  highly  detailed  concentration  on 
commercial  applications  of  new  materials. 

"One  year  in  the  past  is  one  day  now,"  the 
memo  read.  "We  should  seek  for  a  new  style 
management  in  order  to  conduct  basic  re- 
search and  applied  research  simultaneous- 
ly."   

[From  the  Morning,  Allentown  (PA)  Call, 

May  1, 1987] 

Super  Efport  Sought:  Supercomductivity 

Work  Discussed 

(By  Daniel  Weiss) 

Washihgton.— Pioneers  in  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping field  of  superconductivity  warned 
Congress  yesterday  that  the  United  States 
must  accelerate  and  coordinate  Its  efforts  to 
develop  the  new  industrial  science  to  beat 
the  Japanese  to  the  commercial  market. 

New  advances  in  superconductivity,  the 
state  in  which  electricity  moves  through  a 
material  without  any  resistance,  could 
affect  almost  every  sector  of  society 
through  improved  electric  and  magnetic  de- 
vices. 

But  physicists  gathered  for  a  congression- 
al conference  on  superconductivity  warned 
that  the  Japanese  also  are  making  break- 
throughs in  the  technology  and  have  a 
better  structure  to  apply  it  to  conunercial 
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products,  such  as  computers,  power  stations, 
trains,  and  microwave  stations. 

"A  coordinated  national  effort  on  super- 
conductivity may  be  In  order,"  said  Dr.  Paul 
C.  W.  Chu,  a  physicist  at  the  University  of 
Houston  credited  with  one  of  the  most 
recent  U.S.  advances  in  superconductivity. 

Chu  was  one  of  nearly  a  dozen  physicists 
who  spoke  at  the  conference  called  "Break- 
through in  Superconductivity:  the  Race  to 
Commercialize."  It  was  sixjnsored  by  the 
Task  Force  on  High  Teclinology  and  Com- 
petitiveness within  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee. 

Rep.  Don  Ritter,  R-15th,  a  metaUurgist  by 
training,  is  chairman  of  the  task  force  and 
organized  the  conference.  "In  the  annals  of 
human  history,  significant  breakthroughs 
occur  in  science  and  technology  that  change 
the  way  we  live  and  work,"  Ritter  told  the 
panelists  and  an  audience  of  about  50 
people. 

"We  may  finally  see  efficient  electric  cars 
of  high  speed  bullet-trains  that  float  on 
cushions  of  air  produced  by  electromagne- 
tics," said  Ritter,  speaking  in  an  almost  awe- 
like tone.  "Superconductivity,"  Ritter  said, 
asking  the  audience  to  imagine,  "The  com- 
mercial applications  appear  almost  limit- 
less." 

But  the  physicists  were  there  to  empha- 
size the  threat  from  Japan. 

H.  Kent  Bowen,  a  professor  of  Ceramic 
Engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  said  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  Information  and  Technology  (MITI) 
could  give  that  nation  a  competitive  edge. 
Mm,  which  promotes  public-private  indus- 
trial partnerships  on  a  national  scale,  re- 
cently announced  a  special  task  force  to 
apply  superconductivity  to  commercial 
products. 

Bowen  said  the  Japanese  ceramics  indus- 
try is  well  organized  with  several  multi-bil- 
lion companies  poised  to  exploit  the  new 
technology.  By  contrast,  he  said  the  UJS.  ce- 
ramics industry  is  in  disarray. 

"The  Japanese  government  structure  of 
funding  for  research  allows  them  to  intro- 
duce technology  much  faster  than  the 
United  SUtes,"  Bowen  said. 

"They  are  making  devices  already,"  he 
added,  referring  to  a  Japanese  high-speed 
leviUtlng  train  that  is  operating  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

Superconductivity  was  first  discovered 
nearly  a  century  ago,  but  developments  that 
could  lead  to  widespread  commercialization 
have  occurred  in  recent  months.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  along  with  several 
private  companies,  has  used  superconduct- 
ing magnets  In  nuclear  fusion  and  in  high 
energy  particle  physics  research  for  several 
years. 

•  •  •  *  * 

The  more  recent  developments  include 
the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  materials  that 
become  superconductive  at  higher  tempera- 
tures than  previously  thought  possible. 
Until  recently,  superconductivity  was 
thought  possible  only  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  helium,  several  hundred  degrees 
below  zero. 

"Superconductivity  is  probably  looking 
easy  to  most  of  the  public"  Richard  Harris, 
a  physicist  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards said.  "It  will  not  be  easy." 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
piirpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. . 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congbzssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  7,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

Meethigs  Scheduled 

MATS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Department  of  Education. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment    sUtistics     for 
April. 

SD-428 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  TransporUtion, 
and  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E  &  D,  F  &  E,  Airport  Grante). 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 
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Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

MATH 

10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Centra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAT  12 

9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  legal  issues 
that  arise  when  color  is  added  to  films 
originally  produced,  sold  and  distribut- 
ed in  black  and  white. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
Army  budget. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subconunlttee 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine  strato- 
spheric  ozone   depletion   and  substi- 
tutes for  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146,  C^ltol 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Committee 
of  Graduates  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  Minority  Business 
Development  Program  under  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

SR-428A 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
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Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  TransporUtion  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hasard- 
ous  Materials  TransporUtion  Act. 

SR-2S3 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAT  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
proposed  budget  request  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-S38 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consimier  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  strato- 
spheric  ozone   depletion   and   substi- 
tutes for  ozone  depleting  chemicals 

SI>-406 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conunlttee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  568  and 
S.  573,  bills  to  protect  patent  owners 
from  ImporUtion  into  the  United 
SUtes  of  goods  made  overseas  by  use 
of  a  United  SUtes  patented  process. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  drug  testing  issues. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
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on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
MO  pan. 
Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
propoeed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric   Administration,    focusing    on 
ocean  and  coastal  programs. 

SR-353 
Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  443,  to  provide 
that  rafl  common  carriers  shall  not  be 
tmmime  from  private  suits  for  dam- 
ages or  injunctive  relief  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

SO-S62 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  Building 
3:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAT  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil      Service's     Subcommittee      on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  questioimaire. 

SD-342 
9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  strato- 
spheric  ozone   depletion   and   substi- 
tutes for  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

SEM06 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  employment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar -business. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigiate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.   506,   Digital 
Audio  Recorder  Act. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  activities 
of  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  of  the  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 


May  6,  1987 


May  6, 1987 


focusing  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  Imported  food. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  VA,  S.  713,  to  facUitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  registered  nurses  by  the  VA, 
proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Act  of  1987,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  proposed  legislation 
approving  VA  construction  of  major 
medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Army 
military  construction  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department    of    Energy    report    on 
energy  security. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affairs. 

SR-325 
1:15  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  799,  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Kings  River, 
California,  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  H.R.  626,  to  convey  certain  Feder- 
al public  lands  in  Cherolcee,  DeKalb 


and  Etowah  Counties,  Alabama,  to  any 
tniatee  who  will  convey  such  lands  to 
the  current  owners  of  record. 

SD-36e 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resiune  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybiu^  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  29 

10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JDNE4 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  Coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlif e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  to  Improve  the  standards 
for  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
related  disease  is  service-connected, 
proposed  Veterans'  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
other  related  proposals. 

SR-418 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resxmie  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  9,  Serv- 
ice-Disabled Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provement Act,  proposals  providing 
VA  compensation,  pension,  education 
assistance,  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed benefits,  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  disability  payments  based 
on  nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
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sure,  and  proc>osed  legislation  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuces 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  8tat«is  of 
the  Department  of  Elnergy's  defense 
materials  production  facilities. 

SD-366 

MAY  11 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Ci4>itol 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-136,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84,  authorizing 
fimds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation fund,  and  S.  735,  relating  to  the 
distribution     of     revenues     received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  NatioiuJ  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund,  and  S.  735,  relating 
to   the   distribution   of   revenues  re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
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The  Senate  met  at  II  aan..  on  the 
ezirirmtlon  at  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam FsooatiBB,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wlaconrin. 


nuTm 

The  <?h^*in.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halversoh.  D J>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Letusprasr 

/  eaeftort  Ourtfint,  OuU  first  of  aU. 
mppHeaCtoiu^  prayer*,  intercessions, 
and  ffiving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all; 
for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  high 
potUiofu;  that  we  may  lead  a  Quiet 
and  jteaoeaMe  life  in  aU  Godliness  and 
honesty.—!  Timothy  2:1-2. 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  Join  with 
mnnnmt  throughout  the  Nation  who 
are  participating  in  this  National' Day 
of  Prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  President 
in  response  to  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress.  We  are  gratef ill  for  the  Gov- 
ernors who  have  proclaimed  this  a  day 
of  prayer  in  their  States— and  the 
mayors  who  have  proclaimed  it  as  a 
day  of  prayer  in  their  cities.  We  are 
mupeakably  grateful  for  the  millions 
who  are  taking  this  day  seriously  in 
their  homes,  their  churches,  their 
places  of  wo^  We  ask  a  special  visita- 
tion of  the  l^irit  of  Ood  upon  those 
1^0  will  be  Joining  together  from 
many  States  to  pray  on  C^itol  Hill. 
We  praise  You.  Lord,  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  wiU  be  upheld  in  prayer  by 
millions  who  believe  that  prayer 
makes  a  difference— who  accept  the 
manrffit^  of  the  Apostle  I*aul  to  the 
church  and  respond  by  pras^ing  for  all 
who  are  in  authority.  Grant.  O  God. 
that  the  spirit  of  prayer  will  pervade 
the  Qkpitol  today  and  that  many  who 
labor  here  will  set  aside  a  few  minutes 
to  qDend  in  prayer  alone  or  with  peers. 
We  pray  this  in  His  name  Who  to  His 
diadples  was  a  model  of  prayer  to  be 
emulated.  Amen. 


ILegislative  day  of  Ttiesday,  April  21, 1987) 

Pkozmibb.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHH  C.  Snmns, 
Pmident  pro  tempore. 

iix.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Srciiinsl. 

The  lei^slative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Sknatk. 

PlBISnT  PRO  TmPORX, 

Wtuhington,  DC.  May  7, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
herHtty   appoint   the   Honorable    Williaii 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
B£AJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chaplain  for  reminding  us  as  Ten- 
nyson did  that  "More  things  are 
wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of,"  and  for  reminding  us  of 
the  emphasis  that  our  forefathers 
placed  upon  prayer  and  the  impor- 
tance of  it  and  the  need  for  it.  In  fact, 
that  is  our  way  of  communicating  with 
our  Maker.  We  have  noted  that  spirit- 
ual awareness  that  has  come  down 
from  the  very  early  fathers  of  the 
founding  of  this  country  to  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  little  like  the 
old-time  religion:  What  was  good  for 
all  our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us. 


THE  BUDGET 


budget  along  the  lines  of  that  which| 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  speak  fori 
themselves.  The  Congress  has  shown! 
that  it  is  prepared  to  make  the  toughl 
choices  needed  to  reach  a  balancedl 
budget.  I  hope  that  the  President  willl 
take  this  as  a  sign  and  begin  worklngi 
with  the  Congress  on  a  budget.  He  hasi 
been  on  the  sidelines  thus  far.  If  hel 
stays  on  the  sidelines.  I  fear  that  the! 
country  is  headed  for  a  real  budget| 
crisis. 

We  are  ready  to  sit  down  with  the  I 
President.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  the| 
table. 

A  bipartisan  budget  is  in  the  liest  in- 1 
terests  of  the  country  and  we  all  owe! 
it.  the  Republicans  and  Democrats.  to| 
the  American  people  to  put  aside  par- 
tisanship and  act  to  put  the  Nation  on| 
a  sound  course. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  any  time  re- 
maining?  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  6  min- 
utes 10  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve  | 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 1 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
in  a  speech  liefore  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  President  reiterated 
his  opposition  to  discussing  a  budget 
with  Congress  until  the  Democrats 
produced  a  budget.  Last  night.  Senate 
Democrats  produced  a  budget. 

The  President  says  he  will  veto  in- 
creased revenues  to  balance  the 
budget;  yet.  both  his  budget  and  the 
Senate  budget  have  $18  billion  in 
added  revenues  next  year.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  revenues  in  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  will  help  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1991.  The  President's  budget 
would  stm  be  $36  billion  in  the  red  by 
then. 

The  President's  budget  has  been 
soundly  rejected  by  both  Houses.  Last 
month,  his  budget  received  only  27 
votes  in  the  House.  Yesterday,  his 
Inidget  got  Just  18  votes  out  of  99  votes 
in  the  Senate. 

By  contrast,  the  House  budget 
passed  with  230  votes.  The  Senate 
budget  was  adopted  with  56  votes,  in- 
cluding the  votes  of  three  Republi- 
cans. 

After  a  conference  with  the  House.  I 
believe  that  tx>th  bodies  will  adopt  a 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 1 
pore.  Under  the  standing  order.  the| 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  | 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
indicate  to  the  disting\iished  majority 
leader  that  I  think  at  this  point  he  is 
probably  correct.  I  think  now  may  be 
the  time  for  the  administration  to 
become  involved  in  this  whole  budget 
process.  It  has  been  my  feeling  from 
the  outset  that  the  President  sent  his 
budget  up  and  it  did  not  get  many 
votes,  as  was  stated.  He  fulfilled  his  re- 
sponsibility. Now  we  have  adopted  our 
budget,  or  let  us  say  there  has  been  a 
budget  adopted.  It  is  not  my  budget. 
That  is  the  way  the  system  worlcs.  I 
would  guess  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
start  sitting  down  together  to  see  if 
there  is  some  common  ground  between 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and 
that  means  the  President. 

So  I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with 
the  remarlcs  of  the  majority  leader.  In 


fact.  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to 
urge  our  former  colleague  and  now  the 
President's  Chief  of  Staff,  Mr.  Howard 
Baker,  to  become  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. It  may  be  still  a  bit  early.  But  I 
think  once  there  is  a  conference  report 
on  the  budget  Itself,  then  we  are  going 
to  get  into  reconciliation,  and  then  it 
is  obviously  time.  Beyond  that,  it  Is 
too  late. 


NATIONAL  BARRIER 
AWARENESS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
an  important  day  for  more  than  36 
million  Americans.  It  is  a  day  to  recog- 
nize the  men.  women,  and  children 
who  represent  a  vital  segment  of  our 
society.  But  unfortunately,  it  is  a 
group  that  is  oftentimes  excluded 
from  society— through  no  fault  of  its 
own! 

DISABLED  AMERICA 

I  am  talking  about  disabled  America, 
36  million  strong.  And  I  mean  strong: 
Strong  in  its  desire  to  be  a  productive 
member  of  society,  and  strong  in  the 
determination  to  tear  down  the  bar- 
riers that  stand  in  its  way.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  alone. 

That  is  why  I  ask  my  colleagues— 
and  those  who  are  watching  or  listen- 
ing to  these  proceedings— to  Join  me  in 
marking  "National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day."  It  Is  a  1-day  event  that  I  hope 
will  lead  to  an  everyday  understanding 
of  the  challenges  that  confront  dis- 
abled Americans.  And  I  do  not  mean 
the  challenge  of  disabilities;  we  can 
deal  with  that. 

I  mean  physical  challenges  such  as 
architectural  barriers— the  sidewalks 
and  steps  that  prevent  the  disabled 
from  getting  to  work;  and  attitudinal 
barriers— society's  prejudices  and  Jn- 
sensitivity  that  segregate  the  disabled. 

TEAR  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS 

Today,  many  Americans— including 
some  caring  celebrities— will  take  part 
in  "National  Barrier  Awareness  Day." 
They  will  spend  the  day  in  a  wheel- 
chair, or  on  crutches,  or  blindfolded, 
or  whatever  else  it  takes  to  discover 
firsthand  what  it  means  to  be  disabled. 

They  will  then  report  their  experi- 
ences at  special  events  in  all  50  States. 
One  such  event  takes  place  in  Wash- 
ington today  at  the  L'Enfant  Plaza 
Lowes  Hotel,  in  the  Monet  Ballroom 
on  the  second  floor,  at  3  p.m. 

As  the  event's  honorary  chairman.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  there. 
And  I  ask  America  to  join  us  in  our 
fight  to  tear  down  the  barriers.  If  we 
do,  more  than  36  million  Americans 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  show  the 
world  that  disabled  does  not  mean 
unable. 


BICENTENNIAL  BflNUTE 

MAT  7,  1SS4:  SKMATS  RKTUSKS  TO  PMHT 

PRKSionrr's  message 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  153  years 
old  today,  on  May  7.  1834,  the  Senate 
voted  to  reject  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That 
action  occurred  several  weelcs  after 
the  Whig-controlled  body  took  the  un- 
precedented action  of  censuring 
Democratic  President  Andrew  Jackson 
for  his  refusal  to  support  recharter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Jackson  responded  to  his  censure 
with  a  message  to  the  Senate  denying 
its  power  to  take  such  an  action.  He 
wrote: 

without  notice,  unheard  and  untried,  I 
thus  find  myself  charged  on  the  records  of 
the  Senate,  and  In  a  form  hitherto  unknown 
in  our  history,  with  the  high  crime  of  violat- 
ing the  laws  and  Constitution  of  my  coun- 
try. 

The  President  required  that  the 
Senate  accept  his  "solemn  protest" 
against  its  censure  proceedings. 

The  Senate,  following  heated  discus- 
sions, agreed,  by  a  party-line  vote,  to 
the  following  four  motions: 

First,  Resolved,  that  the  protest  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  •  •  •  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  asserts  powers  as  be- 
longing to  the  President  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  just  authority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Second,  that  while  the  Senate  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  ready  to  receive  from  the  President 
all  such  messages  and  communications  as 
the  Constitution  and  laws;  and  the  usual 
course  of  public  business  authorize  him  to 
transmit  to  It,  yet  it  cannot  recognize  any 
right  in  him  to  make  a  formal  protest 
against  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
declaring  such  votes  and  proceedings  to  be 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  requesting 
the  Senate  to  enter  such  a  protest  on  its 
Journals.  Third,  the  aforesaid  protest  Is  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  will  not  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
Fourth,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  send  a  protest  to  the 
Senate  against  any  of  ite  proceedings. 


•  Thk  "boUet"  tytnbol  identifies  Katements  or  intenions  which  are  noc  tpoken  by  a  Mefnl>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  report- 
ed the  defense  authorization  biU,  and 
we  may  turn  to  it  on  the  floor  as  early 
as  next  week.  As  most  of  my  col- 
leagues linow,  that  bill  contains  the  so- 
called  Levin-Nunn  amendment  which 
would  tie  the  President's  hands  on 
SDI.  on  ABM  Treaty  interpretation, 
and— make  no  mistake  about  it— on 
arms  control.  It  is  not  too  early  for  us 
to  give  some  serious  thought  to  how 
we  will  handle  this  issue.  This  morn- 
ing I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts 
on  the  matter. 

Some  may  not  admit  it.  but  it  is 
President  Reagan's  strategy  which  led 
to  progress  on  arms  control,  raising 
the  prospect  of  an  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  agreement. 


The  President's  tough  bargaining, 
and  dedication  to  America's  defense, 
have  changed  the  arms  control 
agenda.  The  eighth  round  of  START 
l}egan  in  Geneva  this  week,  and  the 
Soviets  will  be  discussing  real  reduc- 
tions, not  theoretical  caps;  warheads, 
not  launchers;  and  effective  verifica- 
tion. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  SDI  Pro- 
gram has  played  a  major  role  in  get- 
ting the  Soviets  to  talk  seriously  in 
Geneva.  Moscow  would  very  much  like 
to  transform  our  SDI  from  America's 
future  defense  to  an  endless  research 
project— while  they  push  ahead  ag- 
gressively to  build  their  own  strategic 
defenses— and  some  in  Congress  are 
unwittingly  helping  to  do  Just  that. 

The  President  is  considering  his 
legal  options  imder  the  ABM  Treaty, 
seriously  and  cautiously.  He  is  sharing 
the  studies  which  underpin  his  think- 
ing with  us;  and  he  has  engaged  us  in 
extensive  consultations.  Nevertheless, 
some  are  Jumping  ahead,  seeking  to 
bind  his  hands  with  ill-conceived 
amendments  on  crucial  bills. 

The  Levln-Nimn  amendment  would 
simply  legislate  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty:  Restricted  de- 
velopment and  testing  could  only  pro- 
ceed if  approved  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress— essentially,  a  one-House 
veto.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
amemdment  is  nothing  less  than  a  uni- 
lateral constraint  on  United  States  de- 
fense programs,  and  a  vmilateral  con- 
cession to  the  Soviets. 

The  President  cannot  negotiate  with 
Congress  and  the  Soviets  at  the  same 
time.  He  cannot  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets if  Congress  lias  already  given  the 
Soviets  the  prize  they  want.  It  is  abso- 
lutely pointless  to  expect  productive 
talks  in  Geneva  if  Congress  starts  leg- 
islating the  Soviet  agenda  by  stran- 
gling SDI  for  them. 

I  believe  that  arms  control,  defense, 
and  the  Constitution  would  be  better 
served  if  we  support  our  negotiators 
now.  continue  to  give  the  President 
the  benefit  of  our  counsel  on  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  await  his  decision. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
warned  that  he  will  veto  any  attempt 
to  enact  the  Soviet  agenda.  It  it  comes 
to  that,  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port him.  and  so  will  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  my  colleagues  were  happy  to 
hear  that  Ambassador  Max  Kampel- 
man  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighth  round  of 
talks  this  week.  It  is  good  to  have  him 
back  on  the  Job. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have  arms 
control,  that  bipartisan  spirit.  Max 
Kampelman,  as  many  of  us  know.  Is  a 
very  active,  long-time  memlier  of  the 
other  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  President  is  a  Republican.  It  is 
this  spirit,  this  nonpartisan  spirit,  that 
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I  think  we  will  finally  achieve  tlie  suc- 
oeas  ttamt  most  Americmns  are  looking 
for  in  Geneva. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wiU  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
ti<»i  of  routine  morning  busineas  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
thoein  for  5  minutes  each. 

(Mr.  GRAHAM  assumed  the  Chair.) 


WHY  MAD  SERVES  AMERICAN 
INTEREST  BETTER  THAN  SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tills 
Senator  is  very  interested  in  the  con- 
cluding ronarks  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  The  Senator  dis- 
agrees, of  course,  strongly  with  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  SDI  and  this  Senator  has  a  lot  of 
ocHnpany. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI]  going?  WiU  it 
continue  to  be  the  No.  1  priority  of  the 
Reagan  administration?  And  how  will 
It  proceed  in  this  deficit-conscious  and 
SDI-critical  Democratic  Congress? 
Last  year,  the  Congress  cut  the  Presi- 
dents SDI  budget  request  by  a  hefty 
one-third.  The  administration  warded 
off  a  far  deeper  reduction  by  a  bare 
one  vote  margin  in  the  Republican 
Senate.  Won't  the  President  suffer  di- 
minished clout  in  the  wake  of  the 
Iran-Contra  fiasco?  He  certainly  will. 
Won't  the  last  2  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration make  the  President's  lameduck 
status  increasingly  evident?  Of  course. 

Won't  the  new  Democratic  Senate 
enfeeble  the  President's  prime  SDI 
base  of  support  in  future  congressional 
batUes?  It  will  indeed.  Since  this  dimi- 
nution in  Presidential  power  over  the 
Congress  is  so  evident,  isn't  it  clear 
that  in  the  remaining  2  years  of  the 
President's  administration  he  cannot 
possibly  win  from  the  Congress  the  re- 
search funding  momentum  necessary 
to  keep  SDI  on  track  toward  the  com- 
prehensive nationwide  antibaUistic 
missOe  defense  that  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  Defense  have  so  often 
called  for?  I  believe  this  is  the  case.  So 
what  can  we  expect  the  administration 
to  do  about  what  seems  like  a  losing 
battle? 

One  major  possibility  is  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  drop  the  pie-in-the-sky 
vision  of  a  super  nationwide  astrodome 
SDI  defense,  in  favor  of  the  more 
widely  accepted  SDI  "point  defense". 

What  would  the  so-called  point  de- 
fense do?  The  point  defense  would 
provide  protection  for  land-based  mis- 
sUe  sites,  submarine  pens,  bomber 
bases,  and  command  centers.  It  would 
forget  the  population  defense.  It 
would  protect  our  nuclear  deterrent. 
Would  such  a  defense  significantly  ad- 
vance  the   national   security   of   the 


United  States?  The  answer  is  no.  That 
idnd  of  defense  could  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  not 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Why  is  this?  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  most— about  70 
percent — of  its  nuclear  deterrent  in 
land-based  stationary  launchers.  We 
know  exactly  where  every  one  of  these 
Soviet  launchers  is.  They  are  station- 
ary. They  will  be  there  next  month, 
next  year,  and  5  years  from  now.  We 
can  easUy  develop  the  technology  to 
penetrate  any  conceivable  Russian 
hardening  of  these  launching  sites. 
But  a  Soviet  defense  of  this  offensive 
nuclear  capability  based  on  radar  and 
deployed  interceptors  would  probably 
preserve  a  sufficient  capability  to 
permit  an  effective  Soviet  retaliation 
for  an  American  attack  aimed  at  these 
land-based  launchers.  So  a  Soviet 
point  defense  SDI  could  serve  the 
UJ5.S.R.  seciulty  interests.  Why 
wouldn't  a  similar  U.S.  deployment 
serve  American  interests  Just  as 
surely? 

Answer  there  is  a  difference.  Unlike 
the  Soviets,  this  coujitry  does  not  have 
70  percent  of  its  deterrent  in  vulnera- 
ble; stationary  land-based  launchers. 
In  fact,  75  percent  of  the  American  de- 
terrent is  already  mobile,  and  largely 
invulnerable.  Fifty  percent  of  our  nu- 
clear capability  is  based  on  subma- 
rines. Many  of  those  submarines  are 
scattered  throughout  the  world's 
oceans.  Each  of  our  Trident  subma- 
rines—each one — over  time  has  the  ca- 
pability to  eliminate  every  major  city 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  some 
of  those  submarines  are  in  port,  but 
most  of  them  could  be  at  sea  long 
before  a  missUe  fired  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory could  reach  the  continental 
United  States.  And  that  isn't  all.  An- 
other 25  percent  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
is  deployed  in  bombers — either  in  the 
air  or  capable  of  being  airborne  within 
a  very  few  minutes  of  the  time  the  So- 
viets launch  an  attack.  Like  the  sub- 
marines, the  bombers  are  virtually  in- 
vulnerable to  attack.  Clearly,  a  suffi- 
cient numlier  of  American  submarines 
and  bombers  would  survive  any  Soviet 
attack  to  permit  a  retaliatory  response 
that  would  end  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
organized  society. 

This  is  the  situation  right  now. 
today.  So  do  we  need  SDI?  Now  you 
tell  me  what  a  point  defense  could  sig- 
nificantly add  to  the  deterrence  of  our 
present  submarine  and  bomber  borne 
deterrent. 

All  of  this  is  exactly  why  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  in  effect  bans  a  nation- 
wide SDI  of  any  kind  is  in  the  strict 
national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
est of  nuclear  peace.  Yes  indeed,  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  grounded  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  grim  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction.  MAD  recognizes 
the  principle  of  deterrence  that  has 


kept  the  peace  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age  more  than  40  years  ago. 

It  is  worldng  better  today  than  ever. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  doctrine  of  mutual  terror  will 
work  in  the  future.  We  should  certain- 
ly not  si>end  a  trillion  dollars  on  an 
SDI  system  that  undermines  this  es- 
tablished and  proven  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence. 


AN  AMERICAN  DIES  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Benjamin  Linder,  a  young  mechanical 
engineer  living  and  working  in  Nicara- 
gua, was  kUled  on  the  morning  of 
April  28.  Available  evidence  indicates 
that  he  died  in  an  attack  by  Contra 
military  forces. 

This  fact  hit  home  hard  in  my  office 
where  Thomas  C.  Hecht,  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Linder's.  is  in  residence  as  an 
intern.  Often  a  tragedy  only  gains  sig- 
nificance when  it  occurs  to  someone 
you  know.  Then  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation becomes  more  personal.  And  the 
consequences  of  the  loss  assume  their 
true  proportion. 

Mr.  Hecht  expressed  his  feelings  by 
way  of  an  article  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  on  May  6.  He  makes  a  con- 
vincing call  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in 
Nicaragua. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congress  can 
take  action.  We  can  refuse  to  appro- 
priate any  more  funds  for  the  Contras. 
And  we  can  insist  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration  con- 
duct a  full  and  impartial  investigation 
into  this  killing— including  the  extra- 
dition of  any  individuals  believed  to  be 
guilty  of  this  crime,  should  that  be 
consistent  with  U.S.  law  and  the  find- 
ings of  an  official  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Hecht  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  May  6. 
1987] 

Cousin:  Let's  Makk  Smtz  Linder  Is  Last 
American  Killed  bt  Contras 

(By  Thomas  C.  Hecht) 

On  the  morning  of  April  28,  Benjamin 
Linder,  a  27-year-old  mechanical  engineer 
building  a  hydroelectric  plant  in  rural  Nica- 
ragua was  killed  when  six  Nicaraguan  con- 
tras ambushed  him. 

He  was  the  first  American  killed  by  the 
American-backed  contras  in  their  increas- 
ingly bloody  and  unavailing  attempt  to  wage 
war  against  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

As  his  older  brother  John  Linder  fittingly 
noted:  "His  death  was  not  an  accident.  His 
death  was  policy." 

To  me,  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
erroneous  policy  of  this  United  States  in 
backing  the  contras  hits  home  because  Ben 
Linder  was  my  cousin. 


American  weapons  and  American  aid  to 
the  contras  were  responsible  for  the  killing 
of  an  innocent  man. 

Ben  was  a  civilian  technician  who.  like 
thousands  of  other  volunteers  in  recent 
years,  knew  that  rural  electrification, 
health  care  and  education  are  universial 
rights  that  transcend  political  disputes. 

Like  some  60,000  other  Americans  who 
have  visited  Nicaragua  since  the  1979  revo- 
lution, he  also  saw  his  presence  as  a  way  of 
repudiating  US  support  for  the  contra 
rebels. 

Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  makes  his 
death  more  noteworthy  than  the  thousands 
of  other  civilians  that  the  contras  have 
killed  is  the  fact  that  he  was  an  American. 
However,  the  victim  himself  stated  on  sever- 
al occasions  that  his  life  was  not  worth 
more  or  less  than  that  of  any  Nicaraguan. 

In  a  week  where  Americans  watching  the 
PBS  broadcast  of  "Shoah"  were  startled  at 
the  complicity  of  Jews  shoving  Jews  into 
the  gas  chambers,  what  is  extraordinary  is 
the  complacency  with  which  this  country 
supports  the  brutal  slaying  of  Nicaraguans 
by  Nicaraguans. 

Will  adding  one  American's  name  to  the 
list  change  our  intentions?  Will  his  death 
change  the  loathsome  contra  practice  of  at- 
tacking civilian  projects  In  Nicaragua? 

If  anything,  let  us  hope  that  Ben's  death 
brings  the  holocaust  underway  in  Central 
America  closer  to  home.  Americans  must 
learn  that  democracy  should  stand  on  its 
own.  if  it  is  worth  anything.  It  shouldn't 
have  to  be  propped  up,  least  of  all  by  resort- 
ing to  violence.  Democracy  means  building 
dams  for  the  poor  [)eople  you  love. 

If  there  is  any  solace  in  Ben's  death,  it  is 
that  he  was  able  to  illuminate  several  rural 
Nicaraguan  villages.  Maybe  now  he  will 
light  up  the  hearts  of  Americans  to  urge 
their  elected  representatives  to  stop  the 
bloodshed. 

This  will  only  occur  if  the  United  States 
cuts  off  further  aid  to  the  contras,  prohibits 
private  organizations  such  as  Carl  Chan- 
nell's  from  offering  any  assistance  to  their 
cause,  and  recognizes  that  the  Sandinista 
government  Is  here  to  stay. 

Benjamin  Linder  was  a  freedom  fighter. 
Let  us  make  certain  that  he  is  the  last 
American  killed  by  the  contras. 


a  little  business?  It  will  be  Just  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  pro- 
poimd  these  requests  while  the  Reput}- 
lican  leader  is  on  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes  for  a  statement  in  morning 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  withhold  while 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
on  the  floor,  so  that  we  might  transact 


HOKULE'A  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  193.  a  resolution  com- 
memorating Hokule'a  Week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered- 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  at  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  May  23,  1987,  and  ending  on  May  30, 
1987,  is  recognized  as  "Hokule'a  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  193 

Whereas  the  Polynesian  Voyaging  Soci- 
ety's double-hulled  sailing  canoe,  the  Hoku- 
le'a, will  return  to  Oahu  on  May  23,  1987, 
after  a  two  and  one  half  year  voyage  of  re- 
discovery: 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  was  bom  out  of  sci- 
entific controversy,  and  proved  that  early 
Polynesian  migration  could,  indeed,  have 
sailed  from  the  west  against  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds,  as  ancient  chants 
had  described: 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  proved  that  early 
Polynesian  migration  could  have  been  pur- 
posefully performed  with  sophisticated  non- 
instrument  navigation: 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  greatest  success 
may  have  been  in  gathering  together  the 
people  of  Hawaii  with  other  Pacific  island- 
ers to  work  towards  a  common  goal: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  inviting 
the  Pacific  island  dignitaries,  who  became  a 
part  of  Hawaii's  goodwill  lei,  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  Hokule'a  with  them: 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  the  return  of 
the  Hokule'a  might  be  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  a  friendly  gesture  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  is- 
landers: 

Whereas  this  celebration  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  mainland  American's  and 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  share  with  the  Pa- 
cific islanders,  the  goodwill  of  the  return  of 
the  Hokule'a:  and 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  represents  the 
spirit  of  challenge  that  generates  explora- 
tion and  discovery  in  every  age.  whether  it 
be  ancient  Polynesians  navigating  the  vast 


Pacific  by  the  stars  and  their  senses,  or  as- 
tronaut Ellison  Onlzuka,  who  said,  "If  ev- 
erything else  (navigational)  falls,  we  can 
still  use  the  stars  to  get  home",  or  navigator 
Nalnoa  Thompson,  settling  scientific  contro- 
versy and  proving  the  truths  of  ancient 
songs  by  navigating  the  Pacific  as  the  an- 
cients did:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  period  commencing  on  May 
23,  1987,  and  ending  on  I^y  30,  1987,  is  rec- 
ognized as  "Hokule'a  Week". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  67,  a  resolution  com- 
memorating Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  67. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  67)  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  May  3  through  Iifay  10,  1987,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  67)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MR.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  201,  a  resolution  com- 
memorating Solidarity  Sunday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  201. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 
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The  legiBUtlTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaoluUon  (8.  Res.  301)  to  express  the 
■enae  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

The  ACTDfO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble. 
reads  as  follows: 

aRB8.301 

Whereas,  on  May  S.  1987,  the  constituent 
■ceneies  of  the  CoaliUon  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  sponsor  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry"  in  reaffirmation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  beleaguered  individ- 
uals; 

Whereas,  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  Join 
with  the  Coalition  in  public  expressions  of 
aoUdaitty  with  the  more  than  2.5  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas,  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  Is 
being  denied  by  Soviet  authorities  to  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  groups  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Universal  £>eclaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and 
ICadrid  Concluding  Docimient,  to  all  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  signatory: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  an  emigration  visa  even  more  dif- 
ficult: 

Whereas,  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  been  severely  restricted  in  recent  years, 
hovering  at  1.000  per  year  or  less,  from  a 
high  of  51,320  in  1979; 

Whereas,  those  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  Jobs  and  schools,  exile  from  major 
Soviet  cities,  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment and  even  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  false  charges; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  persecute  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens and  deny  them  even  those  few  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  other  recognized  re- 
ligions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  activities  by  banning  and  sus- 
pmding  Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes, 
arresting  Hebrew  teachers  on  false  criminal 
charges,  attacking  Hebrew  teaching  circles 
as  "subversive",  promoting  anti-Semitic  ide- 
ology under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zionism", 
and  tiarassing  those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek 
only  to  exercise  their  right  to  practice  their 
religious  and  cultural  heritage: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  and 
human  rights  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  beleaguered  people  everywhere; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  undertak- 
en positive  steps  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  among  these  a  mininuU  increase  in 
monthly  emigration  and  the  release  of  sev- 
eral prominent  prisoners  of  conscience: 

Whereas,  progress  in  the  areas  of  Jewish 
emigration  and  Jewish  religious  and  cultur- 
al rights  would  contribute  importantly  to 
improved  U.S.-Soviet  relations;  and 

Whereas.  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  continue  efforts  to 


obtain  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
prisoners  of  conscience,  to  halt  exit  visas 
granted  to  refuseniks,  many  of  whom  have 
sought  permission  to  emigrate  for  up  to  sev- 
enteen years,  and  to  secure  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression 
for  all  minorities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  May  3,  1987  as  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  interested 
organizations  to  observe  these  days  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DUCKS 
UNLIMITED,  INC. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  52,  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  conservation  organization 
DuclLS  Unlimited,  Inc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
52. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  52) 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, Incorporated,  in  honor  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  52 

Whereas  Ducks  Unlimited,  Incorporated, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  pri- 
vate wetlands  and  waterfowl  conservation 
organizations  in  the  world,  having  raised 
nearly  $400,000,000  and  conserved  more 
than  4.000,000  acres  of  wetlands  throughout 
North  America; 

Whereas  wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life  through  ma- 
terial contributions  to  our  national  econo- 
my, food  supply,  water  quality  and  supply, 
flood  control,  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant 
resources,  and  thus  to  the  health,  safety, 
recreation,  and  economic  well-being  of  all 
citizens: 


Whereas  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  land  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  by 
half  in  the  contiguous  States,  and  continue 
to  disappear  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700,000 
acres  each  year; 

Whereas  governments  alone  cannot  ade- 
quately protect  valuable  wetlands  without 
help  from  private  organizations: 

Whereas  the  memljers,  volunteers,  and 
staff  of  I>ucks  Unlimited  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time,  energy,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  outstanding  conservation 
objectives: 

Whereas  Ducks  Unlimited  has  established 
and  maintained  a  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl liabitats  that  is  a  standard  other  orga- 
nizations have  sought  to  achieve:  and 

Whereas  January  29,  1987,  was  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited and  its  pioneering  leadership  in  con- 
tinent-wide waterfowl  conservation  pro- 
grams: Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  and  congratulates  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, Incorporated,  for  its  50  years  of  un- 
precedented accomplishments  in  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  water- 
fowl habitat. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ACREAGE  DIVERSION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  lief  ore  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  1157. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1157)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  an 
acreage  diversion  program  applicable  to  pro- 
ducers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvest- 
ed in  1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  farmers  adversely  affected  by  natu- 
ral disasters  in  1986",  and  ask  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  are  appointed 
as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

For  consideration  of  all  matters  except 
Senate  amendment  numbered  21:  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Marlenee.  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

Solely  for  the  consideration  of  Senate 
amendment  numbered  21:  Mr.  Nowak  and 
Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Leahy,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  l>e  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  confer- 


ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate:  Sena- 
tors Lbaht,  Melchkr,  Pryor,  Borsn, 
Lugah,  Dolx,  and  Helms;  and  for  areas 
under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Stafford. 


RETENTION    OP    PAY    FOR    CER- 
TAIN   FEDERAL    WORKERS    IN 
THE  TUCSON  AREA 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
if  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  Calendar 
Order  No.  84.  S.  942. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  we  are  prepared  to 
proceed.  It  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  942. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stoted  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  942)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provisions  if  such  title  to  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  in  the  Tucson  area  whose 
basic  pay  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  re- 
duction pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  942 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  notwithstanding  section  536.104(a) 
(3)  of  Title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Federal  wage  employees  in  the  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona wage  area  whose  pay  has  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  a  wage  survey  conducted 
during  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  retention  luider  5363  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  commencing  on  the  date  such 
reduction  took  effect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


A  bill  (H.R.  1226)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  read  the  second  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hatch,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  bill  will 
be  held  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  POOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
House  message  at  the  desk  on  H.R. 
1226,  the  bill  to  require  Senate  confir- 
mation for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  H.R.  1226  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  read  the  first  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 124,  "Say  No  To  Drugs  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  124)  designat- 
ing May  10.  1987,  through  May  16,  1987,  as 
"Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding.  I  understand  this  measure 
before  the  Senate  is  a  measure  on 
which  he  is  interested  in  speaking. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in 
affording  me  time  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  important  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

This  joint  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
will  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  the  week 
on  May  10  through  May  16  as  "Just 
Say  No  To  Drugs  Week." 

We  know  that  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges to  our  generation  of  Americans 
is  to  resist  the  constantly  rising, 
frightening  flood  of  drugs  and  their 
use  in  this  Nation.  This  is  a  special 
challenge  as  it  relates  to  young  people. 
Unfortunately,  many  young  people 
today  see  many  role  models  that  indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  drugs  is  acceptable 
and  is  an  appropriate  pattern  of  life. 
They  see  this  in  figures  who  are 
prominent  in  sports  and  entertain- 
ment. We  also  know  that  young  people 
are  influenced  by  their  peers  and  by 


those    whom    they    accept    as    role 
models. 

"Just  Say  No  To  Drugs"  clubs, 
which  have  been  established  in  schools 
across  our  Nation,  have  given  our 
young  people  an  option  and  support  to 
help  them  choose  the  option  of  a  drug- 
free  life. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  Nar 
tion's  young  people  who  are  publicly 
fighting  drug  abuse  by  saying  no  to 
drugs.  They  are  contributing— by  dedi- 
cation and  by  courageous  example— to 
the  important  goal  of  a  drug-free 
America. 

Next  week,  local  communities 
around  the  coimtry  will  be  conducting 
events  and  rallies  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  fighting  drug  abuse. 
With  the  leadership  of  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan,  thousands  of 
schoolchildren,  their  parents,  and 
other  concerned  citizens  will  partici- 
pate in  these  events. 

In  the  State  of  Florida.  75  communi- 
ties will  host  "Red  Ribbon  Day"  on 
May  13.  Floridians  will  wear  red  rib- 
bons. Police  cars  and  city  vehicles  in 
Miami  will  have  red  ribbons  attached 
to  their  antennas.  In  Tallahassee,  the 
capital  of  our  State,  the  capitol  build- 
ing itself  and  other  government  btiild- 
ings  will  be  wrapped  with  red  banners 
as  a  reminder  to  be  vigilant  in  the  war 
against  drug  abuse. 

On  May  15,  50,000  Florida  school- 
children will  march  statewide  in  the 
national  'Just  Say  No"  walk. 

We  can  only  combat  the  tragedy  and 
waste  of  drug  abuse  among  children 
and  teenagers  by  education  and  rein- 
forcement—and positive  peer  pressure. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  salute  this 
effort,  and  the  yoting  people  who  are 
making  a  difference,  by  supporting 
this  resolution  to  declare  "Just  Say  No 
To  Drugs  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  134 
Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resource: 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributing  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  "Just  Say 
No"  clubs  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs: 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  for  their  efforts  in 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  young  people  to  publicly 
fight  drug  abuse  by  just  sajring  "no"  to 
drugs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  end 
of  drug  abuse  in  America,  the  President  is 
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(Ureeted  to  laue  a  prodanuitlon  designAtlng 
the  week  of  May  10.  1987.  through  BCmy  16. 
1M7.  u  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week",  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, onemonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
though  in  morning  business  for  a 
short  period  of  time  until  the  majority 
leader  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
allow  the  able  Republican  leader  and 
myself  to  Just  proceed  with  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar?  It 
wiU  take  less  than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  it  is  always  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  yield  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing Senate  business. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]. 


EXECnnVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  if  the 
following  nominations  have  been 
cleved  on  the  Executive  Calendar  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle:  All  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  2  under  the  E>epartment 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  the  exception  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  90,  message  No.  98  and  the  nomi- 
nations on  page  3  under  I>epartment 
of  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Department 
of  State  and  on  page  4  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  I  think  he  is 
correct  with  one  addition.  Cadendar 
No.  88  has  not  yet  been  cleared  as  he 
mentioned;  Calendar  No.  90,  Calendar 
No.  100  has  not  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  weU.  I  thank  the 
RepuUlcan  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Bflr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  en  bloc:  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  89,  91,  92,  93,  94.  95.  96, 
97.  98,  99.  101.  102.  and  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions not  only  be  considered  en  bloc 


but  confirmed  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
motions  to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Thx  Judiciary 

Bohdan  A.  Futey,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  the  term  of  15 
years  vice  Philip  R.  Miller,  term  expired. 

Reena  Raggi.  of  New  York,  to  be  VS.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  vice  Prank  X.  Altlmarl.  elevated. 

Ronald  S.  W.  Lew.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  vice  Laughlln  E.  Waters,  retired. 

Richard  J.  Daronco,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  vice  Lee  P.  Gagllardl.  re- 
tired. 

David  S.  Doty,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Minnesota, 
vice  Miles  W.  Lord,  retired. 

Departmemt  op  Justice 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  four  years  vice  James  G. 
Barton,  term  expired. 

Earl  L  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Dwlght  G.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Mississippi  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
PKjintment) 

Robert  W.  Poster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

The  Judiciary 
Wilkes  C.  Robinson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term 
of  15  years  vice  Judith  Ann  Yannello.  term 
expired. 

Ihtermational  Monetary  Fund 
Charles  H.  Dallara,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive    Director    of    the    International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years.  (Re- 
appointment) 

Department  op  State 
Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  Vlrgnla,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ices as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Agencies  for  Food  and  Agriculture 
In  Rome. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Aln  H.  Kivimae,  and  ending  Ravlndar 
Kumar  Slkand,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  10, 1987. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  is  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  again  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


TOUNG  U.S.  CITIZENS  ABDUCT- 
ED TO  SAUDI  ARABIA:  WHERE 
CAN  THET  TURN? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  related  to  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
tragic  case  of  two  young  American  citi- 
zens illegally  abducted  by  their  fugi- 
tive father  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  For  over  1  year  I  have  been 
pressing  the  Saudi  Arabian  monarchy 
to  bring  these  two  young  children 
home. 

Khalid  Hammad  Al-Geshayan  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1974  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  married  a  young  American 
woman.  Patricia  Roush.  whom  he  had 
met  at  San  Francisco  City  College,  in 
1978.  They  had  two  daughters  togeth- 
er, named  Alia  and  Aisha,  both  of 
whom  are  U.S.  citizens  by  birth. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  problems 
began  to  arise  stemming  from  Ge- 
shayan's  documented  alcoholism  and 
schizophrenia.  A  period  ensued,  Mr. 
President,  when  Geshayan  beat  his 
wife  and  his  first  child  repeatedly. 

Needless  to  say.  Patricia  filed  for  di- 
vorce and  was  granted  one  in  Decem- 
ber 1985.  Judge  Charles  J.  Grupp  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  IL, 
granted  a  dissolution  of  marriage  on 
the  grounds  of  mental  cruelty.  Judge 
Grupp  awarded  sole  custody  of  Alia 
and  Aisha  to  Patricia. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  President, 
Geshayan  returned  to  the  United 
States,  harassed  his  ex-wife,  and  ulti- 
mately abducted  the  two  young  girls 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
President,  in  which  I  detail  the  entire 
course  of  Geshayan's  activities  since 
arriving  in  the  United  States  on  a  dip- 
lomatic visa  in  December  1974.  This 
statement  contains  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  U.S.  Government's  case 
against  Geshayan.  It  documents  his  al- 
coholism and  schizophrenia,  and  his 
activities  in  the  United  States  for 
which  he  is  criminally  charged.  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  describe  to  the  Senate  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  very  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  to  the  attention  of  our 
State  Department  and  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Government. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  response  I  have  received  has  been 
dismal.  My  constituent,  Patricia 
Roush,  has  been  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  there  is  nothing  our 
Government  can  do  to  bring  these  two 
young  U.S.  citizens  back  to  their 
mother  and  their  country.  I  personally 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 


of  flWHii  repnaentrnthwa  In  my 
oCOee.  and  wain  mved  that  ttae 
^ooa  of  tte  UJEL  eomt  be 
AcBln.  Mr.  Firaiilrnt.  I  waa  told  that 
tbeae  eblldren  eoold  not  be  letomed. 

Wbat  I  learned  fram  tlie  Saufdia.  Mr. 
Pteaklent.  ia  ttiat  tbey  intend  to  do  ab- 
aointely  noUdng  to  bttac  ttaeae  United 
Ststea  ettiaens  home  to  tbeir 
in  mtte  of  the  fact  tbat 
eaaamitted  aimlnal  acta  in  thia  eoun- 
tiy  and  i  hhiaiiped  taro  UjS.  dtiaena 
from  my  State.  I  tliai  i—  il  the  t60am- 
ii«  thiiwi  with  the  Sandta: 

A  letter  from  Gedmyan's  ptasraUan 
to  a  San  RandMo  iKapital  oatUngiilB 
paianotd  artijanphrepia  rtiagnnria.  May 
I  pniwt  out  to  t>»»  Bftiatr  ptedady 
what  Und  of  an  taidividaal  we  are  de- 
acriMm:  One  with  a  drinkinK  taubteui. 
bebavkir.  and  anpy  mood 


next.  Mr.  President.  I  preaented  a 
partian  of  Khalid  Al-Gcahajan's  8an 
Ftsodaeo  criminal  docket,  which  out- 
lines dmnken  driving,  battery  oo  a 
pfimm.  entering  a  nonoommenial 
dwdUng  onlawfally,  vandallBn.  and 

ilialiirtiing  th^  PfaCP 

Finally,  Mr.  Preaident.  I  showed  the 
Saudis  a  criminal  complaint,  the 
United  States  of  America  vetam 
irtiaiiri  rfmmmA  Al-Gcdiayan.  A  war- 
rant for  the  artcat  of  Mr.  Geshayan 
was  recently  iasued  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Gooit  County  f  cm-  diild  abitaio- 
tian.  Under  Federal  law.  he  is  dtarged 
with  unlawful  flight  to  avoid  pi  caeca- 
tion. 

I  ptcaented  the  Saudi  Fjiiliashy  offi- 
ciala  with  each  of  these  documenta, 
and  I  asked  the  Saudi  Government  to 
honor  the  laws  of  this  country  and 
return  theae  children  to  their  mother, 
who  has  been  awarded  sole  custody  of 
AUa  and  Aisha.  It  aeemed  difficult  to 
believe  that  Saudi  law  would  protect 
Mr.  Geshayan  after  his  violent  behav- 
ior toward  his  American  wife  and  his 
criminal  history. 

The  Saudi  representatives,  however, 
asserted  that  my  consUtuoit,  Patricia 
Rousli.  has  few  rights  under  Saudi  re- 
ligious law,  and  under  that  same  law, 
has  no  dalm  to  her  two  American  chil- 
dren. The  Saudis  informed  me  that 
under  these  laws,  even  the  irresponsi- 
ble father,  Geshayan.  has  a  greato- 
daim  to  these  children  than  their 
American  mother.  I  learned  furtlter. 
Mr.  Preaident,  tliat  in  the  event  Mr. 
Geshayan  is  deemed  an  unfit  parent 
by  the  Saudi  courts  themselves,  the 
children.  Alia  and  Aisha.  would  not  go 
to  their  mother  but  to  a  relative  of 
Khalid  Geshayan's! 

While  we  must  accept  the  reality 
that  different  nations  maintain  diverg- 
ing legal  systems.  I  find  the  specifics 
of  this  case  grossly  unfair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  told  that  there  was  noth- 
ing that  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment could  do  to  bring  these  children 
back  to  their  mother.  I  was  told  that, 
under  Saudi  law,  Geshayan  enjoys  the 
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ritfit  to  theae  two  United  Statea  dtl- 
aena,  and  that  there  iano  opportnni^ 
for  a  greater  Saudi  Oovcmment  rde 
in  thia  natter,  that  tte  Snc  tte  Am- 
tte  mUnc  family  of  this 
Araitian  uMuaieliy  cant  hdp 
tteaeefafldrenatalL 

I  cannot  aeeept  tliia.  Mr.  PresidenL  I 

tear  aD  too  often  that  we  Imve  a 

friend  in  thia  Saudi  Arabian  ktawdom. 

that  we  hate  an  influential  friend  in 

tte  Middle  BmL  Iliear  on  tte  floar  of 

this  great  body  about  arma  aalea  and 

other    military    asreementa.    I    hear 

tte  importanee  of  trade  and 

srntian  with  tte  kiiw- 

of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  bdievette  Saudi  Ooremmcnt  can 
and  moat  do  aamethtag  about  theae 
two  young  American  gitla  currently 
betaw  bdd  teatwe  in  Saudi  Araliia.  In 
tte  vririt  of  comity  and  in  tte  spirit  of 
goodwill.  I  bdieve  ttie  ruUng  monar- 
das  in  Saudi  Arabia  can  inatow  theae 
two  young  United  Statea  lIIIbi'im  to 
their  mother,  in  wlmae  eoatody  they 
lidang.  auuuidiug  to  tte  United  States 
courts. 

I  intend  to  focus  on  this  matter  con- 
tinually on  tte  Senate  floor,  and  I 
intend  to  intnMtuoe  Ifginlsfion  to  in- 
oeaae  tte  level  of  tte  State  Depart- 
ment's involvement  in  theae  and  otiier 
matters  at  tte  earliest  opportunity. 
Imidementing  Ugislatinn  for  a  recent' 
ly  ratified  Convention  on  Internation- 
al Child  Aliduetion  is  expected  to 
reai^  thia  body  in  tte  near  future.  Mr. 
Preaident.  and  as  we  diaeuas  tte  thou- 
sands of  caaes  of  young  abducted 
Americans,  I  guarantee  my  colleagues 
that  this  case  invotving  Saudi  Arabia, 
as  well  as  many  others,  wHl  leuive  a 
foU  hearing  on  the  Senate  floor.  This 
state  of  affairs  simply  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  omtinue! 

Iliis  particular  case  involving  Saudi 
AraUa  is  ewpeciany  egregious.  Mr. 
President.  Tte  tragic  case  of  theae  two 
young  giris.  th^  motho-  and  their  fu- 
gitive faUier.  who  today  enjoys  tte 
safe  havoi  and  protection  of  Saudi 
"religious  law."  is  abatdutely  inoom- 
prehensitde  and  intolorable.  Khalid 
Al-Geshayan  has  violated  the  United 
States  law  by  abdwating  two  United 
States  dMteoB  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  as 
plain  as  can  be,  Mr.  President. 

I  will  not  accept  the  answer  tte 
Saudi  Government  has  given,  and  I 
imge  my  colleagues  to  look  closely  at 
cases  in  their  own  States  involving 
childroi  abducted  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Today  I  am  demanding  from  the  Saudi 
Government  its  respect  for  American 
laws  and  the  decisions  of  American 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  record— which  is 
this  thick— on  the  criminal  violations 
and  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Geshayan 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 
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lt74.    Mr. 

tottelMled 
tHMtoi 

(Tlie  A-1 

by  tte  VS.  to  a  F-1 

,)  In  tte  Can  of  IVTS. 

tnaafencd  to  Cttr  OBikwf  of  ' 

ancrhiaeni 

by  tte  Itatventty.  GtaotayaD^  i 

UA  WM  woatmanA  by  tte 

fnllKfaolustaip. 

2.  PiUricia  Rouah  net  OteriMfu  in  J 

IMiauil  of  a  Baeiidar  in  Aita  Decree.  aliiLli 
die  eonpieted  in  UTS. 

3.  On  Hovonber  •.  UTt,  Rocab  and  Obe- 
diayaii  were  manied  in  San  Ftandtao.  Caii- 
foniia. 

4.  Two  ctaUdren  were  bom  of  tte 
riace.   AUa  Aiweliea  AKHwiteiyaii. 
January  &.  1979  and  Aiiba  Alriamlia  Al- 
Gbeabayan,  bom  July  X  19 

5.  Soon  after  the 
besan  to  artee  strmmtng  fnan  Gteabajan'k 
docomented  aleotaoUHn  and  arbtiiniliiMaia. 
BeoordB  abow  tbat  on  December  U.  Vtn. 
Gbesbayan  was  admitted  to  SL  Ftanoea  Me- 
morial  Hovttal  in  San  FrandMO.  by  Dr. 
Brace  naber.  f«-  aloobol  rdated  mediMl 
probiena.  This  admisBian  was  tte  bcsiBniBC 
of  a  aeriea  of  «/<»wiMii|iiiii  for  aleoboliam  and 
acfaiHiphrenia  tqmnnJna  appraxiniatdy  five 
years. 

In  1977,  Ofaesliayan  alao  besan  paycbiatric 
treatment  with  Dr.  Frederick  leaker.  MJ).. 
in  ftycfaiatry.  San  Frandaoo.  CaUforaia. 
Records  allow  tbat  Dr.  leaker,  in  canaulta- 
tion  with  SX>.  Glaas.  HD..  of  Ifarya  Hdp 
Hoapttal  (now:  Seton  Medical  Center),  and 
Mary's  Help  Hospital's  Crisis  Team  diaaoaad 
Gbeshayan  as  baving  paranoid  wliianiihre- 
nia.  alcoboUsm.  and  medical  problena  aec- 
ondary  to  alcoboUan.  Tbeae  reeordt  also 
sbow  that  Gbeshayan  was  in  and  out  of 
French  Hospital  in  San  Frandaoo.  aa  wdl  as 
a  10-day  stay  in  Houston  Intematianal  Hoa- 
pital  in  1977.  during  this  approximate  five 
year  period. 

Tbese  records  alao  show  Martin  Lvber. 
MX)..  Mary's  Help  Hoaidtal  statins.  "This  ia 
the  first  St.  Mary's  Help  Hospital  aibnisrinti 
for  this  30  year  old  Arabic  student  with  a 
history  of  alcoholism  over  the  past  five 
years  since  he  came  to  the  ^3&.  as  a  student. 
He  has  multiple  family  problems  aasoriaturi 
with  his  drinking.  .  .  .  DISCHARGE  DIAG- 
NOSIS: Acute  and  chronic  alcoboUam.  Alco- 
hol hepatitis.  Paranoid  Scbiaopbrenia. 
PROGNOSIS:  Poor. "  (5/5/1980-6/23/19M) 

Mary's  Help  Hospital's  original  admitting 
records  show  that  Gheshayan  told  tte  ad- 
mitting nurse,  on  l£ay  5. 1980.  that  be  bad  a 
variety  of  injuries  from  fights  and  lilt  and 
run  auto  accidents,  and  that  the  last  time 
he  had  achieved  sobriety  was  during  a  7-8 
month  period  in  Jail. 
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6.  Prior  to  the  nuutrUce.  Oheshaymn  had 
been  arrested  on  several  occasions  by  the 
San  Ftandaoo  Police  Oepaiment  However. 
after  mairiase.  the  situation  worsened.  The 
arreat  cbarto  lansed  from  misdemeanor 
drank  driving,  to  hit  and  run  accident  bat- 
tery on  a  person,  vandalism,  dlsturblnc  the 
peace,  and  pubUe  drunkenness. 

7.  In  1961.  The  Saudi  Arabian  EducaUon 
ICtaion  diaoontinued  Obeshayan  from  the 
gPtyii«T«t»tp  program  for  poor  scholarship. 
Aeademlo  records  show  Qheshayan  receiv- 
Int  1  A.  1  D.  1  Inconudete.  2  Withdrawals, 
and  11  FB.  for  a  cumulative  grade  point  av- 
erage of  OJl  <m  a  CM  scale. 

8.  On  February  6. 1979.  approximately  one 
mooth  after  the  birth  of  Alia.  Oheshayan 
was  deported  by  the  Inunigratl<Mi  and  Natu- 
rallntlan  Service.  (INS).  Allowing  his  stu- 
dent vtaa  to  expire,  and  with  his  Permanent 
RwMfniT  petitkm  pending,  (through  mar- 
riage to  a  VS.  dtteen).  the  INS  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  Oheshayann's  criminal  arrest 
raoord.  The  deportation  followed  an  inci- 
dent of  battery,  by  Oheshayan.  against  Pa- 
tricia and  his  newborn  baby.  Alia.  The 
police  picked  up  Oheshayan  and  then 
turned  him  over  to  the  INS.  INS  Agent  Jea- 
nette  w*™***"  (now  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
nany).  told  Patricia  that  Immigration  felt 
CHMsteyan's  VA.  citizen  family  would  be 
better  off  with  him  out  of  the  country.  Pa- 
tricia agreed. 

9.  Oheshayan  stayed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fol- 
lowing his  deportation,  approximately  one 
month.  He  then  traveled  to  Vancouver. 
n^nmAa.  moviug  in  with  a  friend.  Mr.  Nebil 
BeiroutL 

During  his  stay  in  Vancouver,  from  ap- 
proximately March  of  1979  to  July  of  1979. 
Obeshayan  began  working  on  expediting  his 
Permanent  Residency  v^plication.  calling 
Patricia  and  pleading  for  help,  and  he  re- 
gumed  drinking.  Documents  and  letters  ob- 
tained by  Special  Agent  Robert  Oomora.  of 
the  Illinois  State  Police,  through  Nora  Beat- 
tie.  Security  Investigator  for  British  Colum- 
bia Telephone.  (B.C.  Tel.),  show  that  Ohe- 
shayan was  under  Investigation  by  B.C.  Tel. 
and  Pacific  Telephone  for  credit  card  fraud 
committed  during  his  stay  in  Vancouver. 
And.  that  although  Oheshayan  admitted  to 
the  fraud,  the  District  Attorney  in  C:alifor- 
nla  did  not  prosecute. 

These  records  include  a  letter  from  G.  R. 
MacUe.  Senior  Security  Investigator  for  B. 
C.  TeL.  to  Pacific  Telephone  describing  an 
interview  with  B^.  Beiroutl.  He  sUtes: 

"It  is  his  feeling  that  Khalld  Is  mentally 
sk^  While  he  was  living  with  Beiroutl  he 
was  always  dnmk.  This  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  was  evicted  .  .  .  When  Beiroutl 
kkAed  him  out  he  went  to  the  Olympic 
HoteL 

"I  diecked  with  the  manager  of  the  hotel. 
They  remember  him  well  .  .  .  The  desk 
derk  stated  that  he  was  drunk  most  of  the 
titnm  nnA  using  drugs.  At  One  point  he  got 
Into  a  fight  and  ended  up  In  the  hospital. 
She  said  that  a  woman  and  a  baby  came  to 
■ee  him  during  his  stay  and  he  beat  her  and 
the  baby."  (January  1.  I960  letter  from 
O.W.  Madde  to  Mike  OToole.  Security  De- 
partment. Pacific  Telephone.) 

10.  In  July  of  1979.  despite  these  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Oheshayan  received  his  U.S.  Per- 
manent Residency  and  returned  to  San 
Pranciaco.  He  again  began  study  under  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Education  Mission's  scholar- 
ship program.  Patricia  agreed  to  try  again. 
feeling  sorry  for  Oheshayan.  wanting  a 
father  for  Alia— now  six  months  old.  and 
hopeful  that  medical  treatment  would  begin 
to  help. 


11.  In  July  of  1979.  Patricia  was  working 
as  an  Insurance  Investigator  when  Ohe- 
shayan returned  to  San  Francisco.  Soon 
after  his  return.  Oheshayan  began  drinking 
again,  and  stopped  attending  school.  During 
this  stay,  and  all  subsequent  stays.  Ohe- 
shayan stayed  with  his  family  for  only  a  few 
nights  at  a  time. 

12.  In  October  of  1979.  Oheshayan  left  Pa- 
tricia and  Alia  permanently  to  stay  with 
friends  in  San  Francisco,  eventually  taking 
his  own  apartment.  From  October  of  1979  to 
August  of  1981,  Oheshayan  would  travel  be- 
tween Saudi  Arabia  and  San  Francisco. 
When  In  San  Francisco  he  would  stay  with 
his  family  for  a  few  nights  at  a  time,  was  in 
and  out  of  the  hospital,  and  in  and  out  of 
JaU. 

13.  In  August  of  1981,  while  Oheshayan 
was  In  Saudi  Arabia,  PatricU  began  divorce 
proceedings.  Oheshayan  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  convinced  Patricia  to  recon- 
cUe  for  the  sake  of  Alia.  During  this  recon- 
ciliation Patricia  became  pregnant  with 
Aisha.  One  month  Into  the  pregnancy,  Ohe- 
shayan again  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia  leav- 
ing his  family  without  money. 

Gheshayan's  family  agreed  to  send  Patri- 
cia money,  through  the  family's  UJS.  attor- 
ney, Mr.  George  Mashie  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
for  the  length  of  the  pregnancy  only. 

While  pregnant  with  Aisha,  Pat  continued 
to  work,  and  began  nursing  school  while 
Alia  went  to  chlldcare.  Patricia  felt  the 
nursing  degree  would  offer  the  children 
long-term  financial  security. 

Gheshayan  returned  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  last  five  months  of  the  pregnancy. 
During  this  time  period  he  did  not  work  or 
go  to  school  since  he  had  now  been  discon- 
tinued from  the  scholarship  program.  Pour 
days  after  Aisha  was  bom.  on  July  2.  1982, 
Oheshayan  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia,  leav- 
ing Patricia.  Alia  and  Aisha  with  no  money. 

14.  In  September  of  1982.  Oheshayan  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  Three  months 
later,  in  December  of  1982,  he  left  the  U.S., 
never  again  returning  to  the  UjB.  to  live 
with  his  family. 

15.  In  January  of  1985,  Patricia  went  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  a  final  attempt  to  save  her 
marriage.  She  remained  In  Saudi  Arabia 
until  May  2,  1985.  At  this  time,  Patricia  left 
Saudi  Arabia  with  the  assistance  of  U.S. 
Embassy  employees.  Mr.  James  Blgus  and 
Ms.  Stephanie  Smith.  This  followed  a  beat- 
ing by  Gheshayan  so  severe  tliat  It  left  Pa- 
tricia with  two  broken  ribs  and  a  cardiac 
contusion. 

16.  In  May  of  1985.  leaving  Saudi  Arabia. 
Patricia  left  Gheshayan  for  good,  returning 
to  her  family  home  In  Cicero,  Illinois  with 
Alia  and  Aisha.  She  erm)lled  in  Morton  Col- 
lege, in  Cicero,  to  complete  her  nursing 
degree,  graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Applied  Sciences  In  the 
Spring  of  1986  and  becoming  a  registered 
nurse. 

17.  In  the  Fall  of  1985.  Patricia  filed  for 
Dissolution  of  Marriage.  Gheshayan  was  no- 
tified by  mall  of  the  divorce  proceeding,  and 
was  ordered  to  appear  for  court  In  Cook 
County.  Illinois,  on  December  26.  1985.  He 
returned  to  the  UJS.  on  December  17.  1985, 
and  although  he  was  In  Illinois,  and  had 
been  properly  notified,  he  failed  to  appear 
In  court. 

18.  On  December  26,  1985,  Judge  Charles 
J.  Grupp  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois  granted  the  Dissolution  of 
Marriage.  The  Dissolution  of  Marriage  was 
granted  on  the  grounds  of  mental  cruelty. 
Based  on  Gheshayan's  prior  history  of 
abandonment.  Judge  Grupp  awarded  Patri- 
cia sole  custody  of  Alia  and  Aisha. 


19.  In  January  of  1986,  in  an  action  de- 
signed to  gain  access  to  his  children,  and  Pa- 
tricia. Oheshayan  filed  an  Order  to  Vscate 
the  Diasolution  of  Marriage  claiming  falaely 
that  he  had  been  improperly  notified.  Based 
on  false  sUtements  given  by  Oheshayan, 
Judge  Orupp  granted  the  Order  to  Vacate, 
on  January  17, 1986,  putting  pressure  on  Pa- 
tricia to  allow  Oheshayan  to  see  Alia  and 
Aisha. 

20.  Within  a  matter  of  days  following  Jan- 
uary 17,  1986.  Order  to  Vacate.  Patricia  ob- 
tained new  counsel  and  asked  to  appear 
before  Judge  Grupp  to  prove  that  Ohe- 
shayan had  lied  to  the  Court  to  gain  access 
to  the  children.  However,  in  the  meantime 
Patricia  was  refusing  to  allow  Oheshayan  to 
see  the  children  for  fear  that  he  would 
abduct  them  as  punishment  for  her  divorce 
action.  Oheshayan  began  an  incredible  cam- 
paign of  harassment  against  Patricia  and 
her  family.  At  the  advice  of  her  former 
counsel  and  family,  and  with  Judge  Grupp's 
order  for  visitation  standing.  Patricia  suc- 
cumbed to  pressure,  allowing  Gheshayan 
limited  visitation.  Judge  Orupp  also  Issued 
an  order  preventing  removal  of  the  children 
from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

21.  On  January  25.  1986,  Gheshayan's 
second  visit  with  the  children,  he  abducted 
the  children  taking  them  to  Saudi  Arabia 
against  Court  orders  and  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

22.  After  a  mandatory  legal  notification 
period,  on  April  23.  1986,  Patricia  and  her 
new  counsel,  Dennis  M.  Felnberg,  again  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Grupp  to  ask  that  the 
Dissolution  of  Marriage  be  reinstated.  Judge 
Orupp  agreed  with  counsel  Reint>erg  and 
found  in  Patricia's  favor  reinstating  the  Dis- 
solution of  Marriage,  Nunc  Pro  Tunc,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  overturned.  This  decision  of 
the  Court  was  based  on  evidence  presented 
by  Pelnl)erg  that  demonstrated  the  fraud 
committed  by  Oheshayan  in  the  petition  to 
vacate.  Judge  Orupp  agreed  with  Feinberg's 
statements  that  Gheshayan  had.  ".  .  .  per- 
petrated a  fraud  on  this  Court  through  his 
misrepresentations  contained  in  the  verified 
Petition  to  Vacate  Dissolution  of  Marriage 
and  by  his  actions  and  course  of  conduct  in 
abducting  the  aforesaid  children.  The  Re- 
spondent never  Intended  to  be  bound  by  any 
order  of  this  Court,  but,  rather.  Intended 
from  the  time  of  E>ecember  17,  1985  to  Jan- 
uary 25,  1986,  to  abduct  the  chUdren  and 
permanently  keep  them  in  Saudi  Arabia 
against  their  individual  wills." 

23.  On  January  28, 1986,  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Khalld  Hammad  Al-Gheshayan 
was  Issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  C^ook 
County  for  child  abduction.  Bail  was  fixed 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

24.  On  January  30,  1987,  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  Judge  Bernard  Weisberg, 
found  that,  "Khalld  Hammad  Al-Ghe- 
shayan, defendant  herein,  did  move  and 
travel  in  interstate  commerce  with  the 
Intent  to  avoid  prosecution  for  child  abduc- 
tion, a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  violation  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Section  1073."  The  case  is  now 
pending  on  the  fugitive  calendar. 

25.  Patricia  Roush  continues  to  reside  In 
Cicero,  Illinois  where  she  is  employed  as  a 
registered  nurse. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:20  p.in..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 


the  following  biU*  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  ol  the  Senate: 

HJl.  27.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  additional  financial  resources  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and.  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Corporation,  to  establish  a 
forebearance  program  for  thrift  Institutions 
and  to  provide  additional  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H.R.  27.  An  act  to  facillUte  the  provision 
of  additional  financial  resources  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Xxian  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and.  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Corporation,  to  establish  a 
forebearance  progam  for  thrift  institutions 
and  to  provide  additional  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system. 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  read  the  first  time: 

H.R.  1226.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
appointment  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  May  7,  1987.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10.  1987.  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987". 


UMI 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-lll.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banldng.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolutiom  No.  3 

"Whereas.  California  is  the  nation's  lead- 
ing exporter,  with  $32.4  billion  vorth  of 
goods  exported  through  its  ports  during 
1985  alone;  and 

"Whereas.  Exports  are  vital  to  this  state's 
employment,  tax  revenue  base,  and  econom- 
ic growth,  with  trade  projected  to  equal  one- 
quarter  of  the  state's  entire  output  by  the 
year  2000;  and 

"Whereas,  C^lfomia  Is  the  world's  lead- 
ing center  for  hlgh-tecluiology  development 
and  production,  employing  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  nation's  total  work  force  and 


contributing  to  the  productivity  of  virtually 
every  other  industry  sector,  and 

"Whereas,  High-technology  firms,  espe- 
cially those  wliich  are  highly  dependent  on 
overseas  markets,  are  particularly  Impacted 
by  export  controls,  and  rely  strongly  on  an 
export  climate  as  luirestrained  as  possible; 
and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  Federal  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  certain  exports  may  be  re- 
stricted to  prevent  diversion  of  American 
technology  to  unfriendly  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  Exporters  of  high-technology 
products  subject  to  these  restrictions  must 
obtain  a  special  license,  known  as  a  validat- 
ed license,  to  export  their  product  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 
and 

"Whereas,  A  validated  license  is  subject  to 
review  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  agen- 
cies: the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
United  States  Customs  Bureau,  and 
COtXJM  (a  coordinating  committee  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  IS  countries  which  co- 
ordinate expori  controls  for  security  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas.  Each  of  these  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations have  their  own  methods  of 
review  which  may  cause  further  delays  in 
the  licensing  process;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  40  percent  of  all 
export  license  applications  received  by  their 
department  each  year  are  filed  by  Califor- 
nia exporters,  who  are  thousands  of  miles 
and  three  time  zones  away,  and  are  there- 
fore at  a  disadvantage  when  attempting  to 
provide  and  receive  necessary  information 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  export  regula- 
tions, receiving  limited  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  International 
Trade  Administration  offices;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  exporters  find  it  difficult 
to  interpret  the  massive  volumes  of  Export 
Administration  Regulations  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  entries  under  the  Commodity 
Control  List;  and 

"Whereas.  Providing  the  required  sup- 
porting documentation  can  be  burdensome, 
especially  when  substantial  technical  infor- 
mation Is  needed  or  where  foreign  countries 
must  provide  certifications;  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  clearly  overli^jplng 
jurisdication  over  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  export  control  policies  i)e- 
tween  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  United 
States  Customs  Bureau,  leading  to  delays  in 
license  approval  and  difficulties  in  resolving 
compliance  investigations;  and 

"Whereas.  The  cumulative  effects  of  these 
burdensome  bureaucratic  licensing  proce- 
dures increases  the  cost  of  doing  business  as 
an  exporter  in  California,  not  only  by  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  staff  and  con- 
sultants simply  to  manage  the  paperwork, 
but  also  through  contractual  penalties  for 
delayed  deliveries  and  the  loss  of  current 
and  future  business  opportunities:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
California  Legislature  respectfully  memori- 
alizes the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  C^ommerce, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Bureau,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  streamline  the  export  licensing 
process,  consistent  with  national  security, 
by  doing  all  of  the  following: 

"(a)  Reducing  the  licensing  requirements 
for  exports  to  friendly  coimtries  which 
maintain  similar  export  controls. 


"(b)  Establishing  a  comprehensive  oper- 
ations license  to  facilitate  multiple  transac- 
tions with  foreign  subsidiaries,  affiliates, 
vendors,  joint  ventures,  and  licensees. 

"(c)  Streamlining  the  Interagency  review 
procedures  and  approval  time;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  (Customs  Bureau,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  C^ali- 
fomia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-112.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transiwrtatlon: 

"House  Cohcuiuixnt  Resoldtior 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  (SSC)  is  a  high-energy  re- 
search accelerator  that,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
purely  scientific  project  ever  constructed: 
and 

"Whereas,  As  designed,  the  facility  will  be 
located  30  feet  below  ground  and  will  consist 
of  a  circular  tunnel  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
52  miles  in  circumference;  and 

"Whereas,  Scientists  believe  the  device,  es- 
sentially the  world's  largest  atom  smasher, 
will  enable  them  to  discover  more  about 
minute  particles;  spin-off  research  from  a 
smaller  European  model  has  already  led  to  a 
nuclear  scanning  device  that  has  consider- 
ably advanced  the  field  of  X-ray  technologr. 
and 

"Whereas,  The  accelerator's  design  re- 
quires as  much  as  11,000  surface  acres  with 
a  site  tilt  of  less  than  one  degree,  making 
Texas  an  ideal  choice  for  the  laboratory's 
location:  and 

"Whereas,  The  flat  land  and  loose  rock 
formations  available  in  certain  sections  of 
Texas  provide  optlum  conditions  for  the 
SSC's  construction;  further,  the  project  will 
coexist  harmlessly  with  farming  and  ranch 
usage  and  poses  no  hazard  to  human,  plant, 
or  animal  life;  and 

"Whereas,  With  an  initial  construction 
cost  of  roughly  $3  billion  and  an  annual  op- 
erating budget  of  over  $200  million,  this  Im- 
portant research  center  would  be  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  Texas  economy;  at 
least  2.300  new  jol>s  will  be  generated  during 
the  six-to-nine  year  construction  phase  and 
roughly  2.700  positions  will  become  avail- 
able once  the  facility  Is  fully  operational: 
and 

"Whereas,  Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  net  benefits  from  the  project's  building 
phase  and  first  20  years  of  operation  will 
total  approximately  $553  million;  other 
states  have  already  mounted  lobbying  cam- 
paigns in  an  attempt  to  secure  this  lucrative 
and  prestigious  project;  and 

"Whereas,  Construction  of  the  SSC  in 
Texas  would  greatly  enhance  the  state's 
sagging  economy  by  bringing  much-needed 
economic  diversity,  and  the  research  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  project 
promises  to  produce  long-range  benefits  of 
great  scientific  and  practical  value;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Texas  possesses  a 

competent  and  hardworking  labor  pool;  and 

■Whereas,  Texas  is  the  nation's  leading 

energy-producing  state  and  has  the  power 
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the  Hook  of 
I  tbe  aBMte  of  tte  State 
I  in  the  Fint  RcKolar  S(s- 
of  the  mtr-ointh  Idabo  LecWatore, 


'■  Aictle  Mirttaial  WDd- 
tlian  U  maUaa 

to  inMOJihiwtrty 

tlie  entire  ■tate  hinrtww: 

the  Ooaatal  Plain  is  apivozl- 
eiilit  percent  of  the  refuce  and  it  i> 
to  be  liichly  peoapeetive  for  tlie 
of  laice  quantltieBof  oil  and 


liaa  named  the  dls- 
Cfctlon  to  dedde  if  the  1^  mfflion  acres  wlU 
be  opcsMd  to  farther  exploration,  detelop- 
■aent  and  peodDctkn  and 

enersjr  security   de- 
an the  devdopment  of  domestic  oQ 
PM  reaoureea  to  retriaee  depleted  re- 
aervBB  of  the  United  Statea:  and 

"Wbercaa  the  United  States  must  prepare 
to  devdop  JuuMstit  petroleum  resources  if 
it  is  to  praclude  overwbdming  dependence 
on  fonlcn  petndeum  sources  in  the  21st 
ecntonr.and 

"Wbercaa  the  Nation  stands  to  derive  rev- 
ennes  ^rf^^^Mn^  portions  of  bonuses,  royal- 
tiea  and  rente  from  oQ  and  gas  development; 


thiK 
o«  the  State  of  UWw 
ratetattede- 

the  fact  that  the  Uaho  : 

to  located  at  the  I 
of  the  key  devdopMcnte  in  the  I 

and  the 
Urth  of  the  Hand  midear  power  ptugiam; 

tiie  people  of  tbe  State  of  Idaho 
thebenefiteof 

bdief  that  prapcitjr  devd- 
recDlated  unclear  power  eoold 
offer  dean,  safe  and  secore  power  for  oar 
aona  and  daoghtcra  for  many  fenerations; 
snd 

"Wbereaa  the  dedication  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  has 
Idayed  a  key  role  in  the  deielupment  of 
Naval  nndear  power,  the  abfUty  of  nndear 
power  to  meet  the  dmianrting  lequiremcnte 
of  aerriee  at  aea  while  maintaininc  the  bicb- 
eat  atandardi  of  safety  and  rriiataility.  In  no 
smaU  part,  these  adiieremente  can  be 
traced  to  the  eonstructlon  and  testing  of 
prototypes  in  Idaha  Thcae  prototypee  lisve 
led  to  standard  reactor  deaigna  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  the  power  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  national  defense. 
Long  after  the  reactors  which  were  bom  in 
Idaho  went  to  sea.  the  people  of  Idaho  bave 
rwitlmw^  to  train  tbe  Navy  crews  necessary 
to  operate  tbe  reactors  and  do  the  devriop- 
ment  wcnk  and  testing  necessary  to  assure 
tbe  continuing  safety  of  tbe  Naval  reactors; 
and 

"Wbereas  the  commercial  nuclear  power 
industry  bas  not  reached  ite  full  potential 
and  tbe  construction  of  standard  designs 
bas  not  been  implemented.  The  resulte  are  a 
decline  in  public  confidoice,  decreases  in 
plant  availability,  high  (noducUon  cost,  and 
tbe  suspension  of  new  reactor  ordering;  and 


staff. 

"i.  The  State 
llii  iinlallalliw  i 
aetata  in  Idahoi 

"4.  Private 


thranghoot  the 

be  fbeused  on  1 

piante  with  lar«er  aafcty 

shooMbei 
able  to  ffaud  prfee  sales.  Prefabrieation 
l^i*!.!*— 1  off-site  faefUtiea  dMxild  be  en- 

"S.  Nadear  waste  disposal  dioald  be  man- 
aged in  interim  farilitiea  untfl  the  adtainjad 
coneepte  being  derdoped  in  Idaho  and  else- 
when  have  been  folly  octHanA.  Tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  bom  nndear  waste  in  i 
fast  reactors  nnat  be  carefoDy « 

"6.  In  every  caae.  the  concepte  being  devd- 
oped  in  tbe  United  States  stMUld  incorpo- 
rate tattemational  experience.  International 
licenshig  standards  should  be  devdoped  and 
put  into  uae.  Safety  and  rdiabOity  informa- 
tion dioold  be  shared  on  an  intematiotial 
basis.  Nuclear  power  is  too  tanportant  an 
item  to  be  addressed  only  on  a  national 


"7.  The  uranium  taidustry  in  the  United 
States  must  mntin  ite  viability  if  nudear 
power  is  to  provide  the  promise  of  energy 
independence.  Tbe  "enridunent  policies"  of 
tbe  United  States  government  should  be 
used  to  insure  the  survival  of  tbe  domestic 

limnlum  mtntnf  tWMliw 

"Be  it  finther  resolved  that  tbe  Chief 
Clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Representativea  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  ooirtes  of  this  Memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz.  to  the  Secretary  of 
EnCTgy.  John  S.  Herrington.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  Senate  and  tbe  Speaks  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and 
tbe  congressional  delegation  lepreaenting 


(the  United 
to 
to  Jotatly 
tprstteetKand 

the  United 
of  theluteiior  haaptapoaed  a  reduction  in 
;  for  Soath  DakoU  water  projeeto  hi 

rlMT  and  flaeal  year  un  in  order 

to  InereMe  fondkig  of  water  projeete  in    are  a  rleh 
;and 

tike  state  of  Sooth  DakoU  ia 

wilUnc  to  do  ite  diare  to  h^ 
bataneed  federal  budget  objectives  if 

iniM are    equitable    to    aU    inn 

ilalii;  and 

"Whereas  the  f  opoaed  funding  redne- 
tiona  are  inequitable  and  would  seiiwly 
dday  tlie  construction  and  phnning  sdied- 
ulea  for  oar  state  water  project  priorities; 


"Whereas  these  Sooth  Dakote  water 
projeete  enjoy 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Howe  ot  Representatives  of  the  Sixty- 
second  LegWature  of  tlie  state  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that 
the  United  States  Congress  swiftly  adopt 
fft*-**""*  to  restore  fiscal  year  1M7  funds 
and  appropriate  fiscal  year  19M  funds  to 
continue  with  the  oonatniction  of  the  WKB 
rural  water  system  snd  Bdle  Fourdie  rehar 
bfUtatian  project  as  currently  scfaednlfd. 
and  to  conduct  general  taivestigations  of 
other  currently  proposed  or  authorised 
water  projeete  in  South  Dakota;  and 

"Be  it  further  rescued,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  HOuae  of  Rcpreaentatives  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota  forward  copies  of 
thto  resolution  to  the  South  DakoU  eon- 
lirwinnsl  delegation,  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  Statca  House  of  Representativea  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

POlf-117.  A  Jotait  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legidature  of  tbe  State  of  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  mi  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"A  MBSoaiAL  Uacuw  thx  Umtrd  Statis 

fffittntnrft  ams  thx  UnnD  Statb  Dbtabt- 

MBTT  or  EaiBOT  TO  EacouaAOB  tbi  Tbabs- 

m  or  TmcBMOioer  ynou  DarAanmrr  or 

EmacT  Natiomal  WiAPom  Labobatobid 

"Whereas  there  is  great  potential  for  en- 

tresn-eneurial    spin-offs    into    tbe    private 

sector   of   tecbnologies   developed    at   Los 

Alamos  and  Sandia  national  laboratories: 

and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  understands 
that  many  of  the  technologies  developed  at 
Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  national  laborato- 
ries are  not  weapons-related  and  may  be  ap- 
mtipriate  tor  technolocy  transfer  without 
compromising  national  security;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  government 
in  the  ISeOs  bas  made  a  strong  commitment 
to  encourage  tectinology  transfer  from  na- 


tranafer  I 
ritrand 
''Be  H  further  reaoivcd  that  a  copy  of  this 
be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  StateaHooac  of  Rt|aiaiidslli>s.  the 
president  pro  temporc  of  the  United 
Ornsir.  eadi  mTf*^'-  of  the  New  Mexico 
Mamrssiwisl  delegation,  the  rtudrman  of 
the  armed  aervieea  eonaaittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  sdenee 
and  tedmology  conimitter'  of  the  United 
States  Hooae  of  Repreaentativea.  the  aecre- 
tary  of  the  United  Statea  department  of 
energy,  the  -■■"■fr  of  the  Albuquerque  op- 
eratiom  office  of  the  United  Statea  depart- 
ment of  energy,  the  director  of  the  Loa 
Alamos  national  laboratory  and  the  pieai- 
dent  of  Sandia  national  laboratortea." 

POM-118.  A  cuMcuiient  readution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legidature  of  the  State  «rf  MimiB- 
stppi;  to  the  Committee  on  &iergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

"HoosK  Coacuaxzwr  Rxaoumoa  No.  375 

"Whereas  the  MissisBippi  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Advisory  Councfl  has  developed  and 
adopted,  effective  July  12.  IMS.  a  poaition 
on  liability  resulting  from  nudear  waste  re- 
lated incidents;  and 

"Whereas  the  Mississippi  Energy  and 
Trauportation  Board  has  concurred  in  this 
podtion: 

"Now.  therefore,  lie  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Miasisdppi.  the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Missisdp- 

Pl: 

"(1)  That  tbe  state,  ite  agencies,  subdivi- 
sions, officials,  employees  and  all  private  in- 
dividuals should  be  abaohred  from  any  liabil- 
ity whatsoever  for  damages  suffered  ss  a 
result  of  the  nudear  waste  disposal  program 
in  the  State  of  Misdsdppi; 

"(2)  That  the  United  Stetes  Government 
assume  full  liability  for  all  damages  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  tbe  nudear  waste  dispoa- 


Corpa." 


PCMf-lU.  A  uuuuMieut 
ed  by  the  Legidature  of  the 
na;  to  the  CtmmmMUf  on 
ral 


Oh- 


iix  CowcoaxsvT 

nee  early  IMl  the  I 
an  Inatitotian  and  the  Steward  I 
at  the  umvenrity  of  Arteona.  tai  I 
with  the  National  Optical 
aervatoriea  at  mtt  Pnk. 
Mount  Graham, 
for  a  iMwIf  lu 
have  diligently  puraoedthstt  I     . 

"Wbereaa  the  current  project 
ten  teleacopes.  oonstraeted  tai  three 
over  thirty  yean  with  a  life  span  of 
hundred  years;  and 

"Whereaa  there  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  astrophysieal  sites  wwldwide  that  are 
suitable  for  the  modem  generation  of  tde- 
scopes  of  unpreeedcnted  siae  and  acnattivtty 
that  utilise  not  only  visible  light  but  also  tai- 
frared  and  sutammimeter  radio  wavelengths; 
and 

"Whereas  there  are  only  two  developed 
sites  in  the  world  that  oould  fuUm  any  of 
the  Ariaona  Univerdties'  asUonomicd  re- 
quiremente  and  neither  would  aeoommodate 
all  of  tbe  requirements,  and  both  of  tbe 
dies  are  excessively  distant  and  would  poae 
logistic  and  travel  cod  limitations;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Pored  Serv- 
ice considered  seven  development  dtema- 
tivea  in  a  draft  environmentd  tanpact  state- 
ment for  the  proposed  Mount  Graham  as- 
trophysieal area;  and 

"Whereas  only  two  of  the  dtematives 
would  allow  Steward  Obaervatory  to  achieve 
ite  objectives  of  mdntalnhig  a  world-daas 
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i^rtPiwy"*^'  reaorch  and  temchlnc  pro- 
gram at  the  Unlveralty  of  Aiiaona  and 
brlniiiK  f  int-daaa  national  and  internation- 
al astranomy  projects,  an4  their  attendant 
technological  base,  to  this  state:  and 

"Whereas  this  development  plan  would 
provide  up  to  six  hundred  fifty  new  Jobs 
connected  with  the  observatory  and  in 
racKatlon  and  tourism  and  over  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  in  personal  income  to  economi- 
cally dlstieaaed  Graham  County,  Arizona 
plus  over  eight  hundred  new  Jobs  and 
twenty-two  million  dollars  in  personal 
income  to  PImA  County,  Artsona.  Wherefore 
your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ariiona.  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
give  due  consideration  and  approval  to  the 
development  alternative  for  the  Mount 
Graham  astrophyslcal  area  that  would 
allow  Steward  Observatory  to  proceed  to 
site  and  fully  develop  its  proposed  observa- 
tory. 

"7.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
State  <rf  Arisana  transmit  certified  copies  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona  Congres- 
slMial  Delegation." 

POM-120.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
liegislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ehergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

SaiATE  Jonrr  Mxm  oual  No.  104 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  Idaho  has  no  national  parte; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  at- 
tracts an  average  of  only  220,000  visitors  a 
year,  many  of  them  Idaho  residents  who  go 
year  after  year,  and 

"Whereas,  the  unique  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  area  should  attract  many  times 
that  number  from  throughout  the  Nation: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  description  of  a  monument, 
as  a  memorial  stone  or  building  erected  in 
remonbrance  of  a  person  or  thing,  does  not 
fit  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  area  and  there- 
fore does  not  attract  the  maximum  number 
of  tourists:  and 

"Whereas,  changing  the  status  of  the  Cra- 
ters of  the  Moon  National  Monument  to  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Park  would 
create  more  publicity  for  the  State  and 
thereby  generate  more  tourist  appeal  and  a 
better  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  no  grazing,  agricul- 
tural, or  mineral  resources  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Na- 
tional Monument:  and 

"Whereas,  administration  of  the  area 
would  not  need  to  change  because  the  Cra- 
ters of  the  Moon  National  Monument  is  al- 
ready administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service:  and 

"Whereas,  increase  in  tourist  traffic  would 
more  than  offset  any  additional  cost  due  to 
more  tourists:  and 

"Whereas,  no  additional  land  would  be 
needed:  and 

"Whereas,  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  Idaho  have  given  evidence  of 
their  support  for  a  Craters  of  the  Moon  Na- 
tional Park:  and 


"Whereas,  as  part  of  Idaho's  centeiuil«l 
celebration,  the  redesignation  of  the  Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument  to  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Park  would 
be  an  appropriate  historic  event.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  "Resolved  by  the  members 
of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in, that  we  respectfully  request  that  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  enact,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  approve,  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  redesignation  of  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument, 
containing  53,545.06  acres  of  federal  land  to 
the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Park,  as 
part  of  Idaho's  centennial  celebration. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Donald  Hodel,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  the  honorable  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-121.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"House  Cohcurrent  Resoldtiok  No.  3003 

"Whereas, ,  local  governments  in  North 
DakoU  depend  heavily  on  their  tax  base  in 
real  property  as  a  means  of  mainUining 
adequate  fiscal  management:  and 

"Whereas,  lands  held  in  trust  or  owned  by 
the  federal  government  are  generally 
exempt  from  real  property  taxation:  and 

"Whereas,  in  those  cases  where  the  feder- 
al government  makes  payments  in  lieu  of 
real  property  taxes,  the  payments  are  gener- 
ally far  below  the  moneys  that  would  be  re- 
ceived from  privately  owned  land:  and 

"Whereas,  the  removal  or  purchase  of 
land  for  federal  purposes  and  the  existence 
of  lands  held  in  trust  causes  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  on  local  government  at  all 
levels:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  enact  legislation 
requiring  the  federal  government  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  Uxes  on  all  land  with- 
drawn, held  in  trust,  or  purchased  for  feder- 
al purposes  to  replace  real  property  tax  rev- 
enue foregone  by  local  governments:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  each  member 
of  the  North  DakoU  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-122.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 
"Senate  Concurrent  RESOLtrrioN  No.  4004 

"Whereas,  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
Commission  was  esUblished  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  Public  Law  98-360,  to  review  the 
contemporary  water  development  needs  of 
the  SUte  of  North  DakoU:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
Commission,  in  its  final  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the- Interior  and  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  agreed  with 
the  Congress  that  a  moral  commitment  was 
made  in  1944  to  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin 


SUtes  and  Indian  Tribes  with  the  passage 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program, 
and  found  that  the  SUte  of  North  DakoU 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  much  of  it  prime  river  bottom  land, 
for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  Nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Garrison  Divereion  Unit 
Commission  further  found  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  promised  but  has  not  provided 
assistance  to  replace  the  economic  base  of 
the  SUte  and  Indian  Tribes:  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  May  10.  1985, 
esUblished  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint  Tribal 
Advisory  Committee  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  impoundment  of  waters  under  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  on  the 
Fort  Berthoid  and  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint  Tribal 
Advisory  Committee  held  several  hearings 
during  which  it  was  made  aware  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  observation  of  the  Garrison  Di- 
vereion Unit  Commission  that  the  tribes  of 
the  Fort  Berthoid  and  Standing  Rock 
Indian  Reservations  bore  an  inordinate 
share  of  the  cost  of  implementing  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  mainstream 
reservoirs:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint  Tribal 
Advisory  Committee  made  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  find  ways  to  resolve  in- 
equities Ijome  by  the  tribes  and  to  provide 
full  potential  for  Irrigation  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  on-farm  development  costs,  de- 
velopment of  shoreline  recreation  potential, 
return  of  excess  lands,  protection  of  re- 
served water  rights,  replacement  of  infra- 
structures lost  by  the  creation  of  the  Garri- 
son and  Oahe  Reservoirs,  preferential  rights 
to  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  power,  addi- 
tional financial  compensation,  and  other 
items;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Inundation  of  rich  Missouri 
River  bottom  land  by  the  Garrison  and 
Oahe  Reservoire  and  project  delays  have  re- 
sulted in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forestry 
losses  not  only  to  tribal  interests  but  nontri- 
bal  Interests  as  well:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein:  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  urged  to  enact  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Garrison  Unit  Joint  Tribal  Advisory 
Committee,  and  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  similar  advisory  committee  to  review  the 
impact  of  the  impoundment  of  waters  under 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  on 
the  economic  base  of  nontribal  persons  and 
entities:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  United 
SUtes  Senate,  to  each  member  of  the  North 
DakoU  Congressional  Delegation,  and  to 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior." 

POM- 123.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 
"Whereas.    122   years  have  passed  since 
Nevada   became   a  state   and   the   United 
SUtes  Government  still  retains  more  than 
86  percent  of  the  land  in  Nevada:  and 

"Whereas.  The  growth  in  population 
within  this  sUte  and  the  resulting  change  in 
the  use  of  the  land  has  placed  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  state   and  local  services, 


thereby  creating  many  ghost  towns  in  this 
sUte;  and 

"Whereas,  The  vast  federally  owned  areas 
create  a  major  tax  burden  for  the  owners  of 
private  property  in  this  sUte  in  order  to 
meet  their  needs  for  services;  and 

"Whereas,  Intermingled  ownerahlp  of 
land  among  private  persons  and  federal  gov- 
ernmental agencies  severely  restricU  proper 
practices  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  sUte,  including  wildlife, 
and  the  preservation  of  areas  for  recreation 
which  are  best  suited  for  management  by 
the  sUU  and  local  governments;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  ownership  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  land  in  this  sUte  prohibits  the  or- 
derly expansion  of  landlocked  cities  on  a 
planned  basis,  without  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  existing  economy  of  the  local  areas:  and 

"Whereas,  This  sUte  has  esUblished  an 
innovative  program  to  prepare  sUtements 
of  policy  and  plans  relating  to  the  future  ju- 
risdiction of  the  land,  requiring  the  coopera- 
tion of  and  consulUtion  with  all  levels  of 
government  and  members  of  the  general 
public;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Auembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  support  and  cooperate 
with  the  efforts  of  the  sUte  to  acquire 
gradually  its  fair  share  of  federal  land  so 
that  Nevada  has  parity  with  its  neighboring 
sUtes  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  Congressional  Delegation:  and  be  it 
further 

"Reaolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-124.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Commission  of  Lake  Worth,  Florida 
urging  adoption  of  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  disparity  in  cerUin  Social  Security  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-125.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissionere  of  Shelby  County. 
Tennessee  favoring  relnsUtement  of  Feder- 
al revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-126.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Mbiorial  No.  5 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  the  Senate  of  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  finds  and  declares  that  the  SUte  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  in  its  ability  to 
collect  legally  due  use  taxes  on  intereUte 
sales  because  of  the  1967  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  National  Bellas 
Hess  case;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Bellas  Hess  deci- 
sion denies  Idaho  the  legal  authority  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  use  taxes  by  out-of- 
sUte  mail  order  firms  which  have  no  physi- 
cal presence  in  the  SUte  but  which  may  ad- 
vertise extensively  there:  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Bellas  Hess  deci- 
sion has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenue. 


based  on  VS.  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
govemment  Relations  Report  for  1985.  of 
between  4.5  and  11.6  million  dollan  to  the 
SUte  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas,  Idaho  retailers  have  lost,  based 
on  a  U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergo- 
vemment  Relations  Report  for  1985,  be- 
tween 120  and  290  million  dollars  in  retail 
sales  during  that  period  to  out-of-sUte  firms 
not  required  to  remit  a  sales  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  the  problems  of  sUte  revenue 
loss  and  the  competitive  disadvantage  of 
local  business  have  been  intensified  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  great  growth  in 
mail  order  sales  through  television,  radio, 
and  credit  card  advertising:  and 

"Whereas,  these  problems  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  correction  of  the  National 
Bellas  Hess  decision:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membera  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Senate  concurring,  that  we  do 
hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  act  immediately  to  introduce,  con- 
sider, and  enact  legislation  which  would  pre- 
vent the  huge  revenue  loss  and  remove  the 
competitive  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  out- 
of-state  businesses  and  that  it  do  so  by  au- 
thorizing Idaho  to  require  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  by  InteresUte  sellers 
who  solicit  business  in  Idaho  through  caU- 
logs.  advertising  materials,  radio,  television, 
and  the  press. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  be, 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  Congress, 
and  the  congressional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

POM-127.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"We.  your  MemorialisU,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  nimibers  of  stock  ewes  in 
Idaho  and  the  Nation  has  declined  by 
eighty  percent  in  the  four  decades  since 
World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas,  the  sheep  rancher's  main 
source  of  income  is  the  market  for  the  sale 
of  delicious,  wholesome  lamb;  and 

"Whereas,  this  market  has  been  severely 
depressed  over  the  forty  year  period  since 
World  War  H:  and 

"Whereas,  this  extremely  low  market  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  near 
demise  of  the  domestic  sheep  industry  in 
this  coimtry;  and 

"Whereas,  a  flood  of  imported  lamb  is 
coming  into  this  country  from  principally 
New  Zealand  and  Australia:  and 

"Whereas,  lamb,  the  only  meat  which  is 
not  currently  protected  by  Import  quotas; 
and 

"Whereas,  beef  is  protected  and  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes  only  accounted  for 
seven  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic beef  supply  for  1985:  and 

"Whereas,  imported  lamb  accounted  for 
nine  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic lamb  supply  for  1985.  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  concurring  therein,  that  we 


respectfully  request  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  and  the  President  approve  such 
legislation  which  would  include  lamb  in  the 
1979  Meat  Import  Act  and  that  the  Iamb  Im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtes  not  be  a  great- 
er percentage  of  the  total  lamb  supply  in 
the  United  SUtes  than  beef  imporU  are  a 
percentage  of  the  total  beef  supply  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  to  the  honorable  congres- 
sional delegation  representing  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM- 128.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolution 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  Canadian  maritime  transporU- 
tion  companies  are  providing  cargo  services 
from  Canadian  ports  to  communities  in 
Alaska  under  a  provision  of  46  U.S.C.  883 
(Jones  Act);  and 

"Whereas  United  SUtes  maritime  trans- 
porUtion  companies  are  prohibited  from 
serving  communities  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
under  an  order  issued  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada 
have  historically  cooperated  to  ensure  that 
the  communities  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
Territory  are  well  served  by  competitive,  ef- 
ficient, and  cost-effective  marine  and  sur- 
face transporUtion  of  goods:  and 

"Whereas  only  practical  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  can 
assure  competitive,  cost-effective,  and  effi- 
cient marine  transporUtion  services  to  the 
communities  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory: and 

"Whereas  reciprocal  and  equal  treaUnent 
under  the  laws  of  each  country  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  companies  of  neither  country 
have  an  unfair  competitive  advantage:  and 

"Whereas  the  current  situation  in  which 
Canadian  marine  transporUtion  companies 
are  permitted  to  move  cargo  between  Alaska 
ports  while  United  SUtes  companies  are 
prohibited  from  providing  similar  service 
through  Alaska  ports  to  communities  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  is  unfair,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Alaska  SUte  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  request  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion.  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  puraue  equitable 
and  reciprocal  treatment  from  the  Canadian 
government  for  United  SUtes  marine  trans- 
porUtion companies  seeking  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  Yukon  Territory  and  to  take 
action  limiting  the  authority  of  Canadian 
marine  transporUtion  companies  to  operate 
in  Alaska  until  the  Canadian  government 
grants  rights  to  United  SUtes  companies  to 
operate  in  the  Yukon  Territory:  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  46  U.S.C.  883  (Jones  Act)  to 
require  that  the  authority  for  Canadian 
marine  transporUtion  companies  to  operate 
between  ports  of  Alaska  is  contingent  upon 
a  reciprocal  grant  of  authority  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  for  United  SUtes  marine 
transportation  companies  to  provide  aervloe 
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"Hiwlawt  niat  a  copy  of  Uiie  resolution 
be  tiaiMiiirirrt  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
■eoMy  to  the  Spnkrr  of  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatiwa.  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  ss  the  piesidinc  officer  of  the 
Oenste.  and  to  each  meuibei  of  the  Nevada 
Concressianal  Detewtton;  and  be  it  further 
'Hesoliied.  That  thte  rwdutian  becomes 
effective  upon  panage  and  spprovaL" 

Pm-13S.  A  copcntxent  resolution  adc^t- 
ed  by  the  Ledslature  of  the  State  of  North 


the  anflataOity  of  fuH 

to  noO'^ndian  dttaens  re- 
withinmsuiaUon  boundaries;  and 

tribal  Bsenben  are  entitled  to 
and  protectians  in  addi- 
to  the  pcirileses  and  protections  of 
other  IMtad  States  cMaens  yrtiidi  tends  to 
of  ctttaEoriUp  wttti 
dUferenoes  in  the  ri«hts  and  obii- 
of  there  daases  of  indiridaals  tai  tan- 
tazatian;  and 
trw  and  orderly  conuneroe  and 
devetapnent  on  i  isi  1 1  iitV"**  is  en- 
by  a  takck  of  certainty  in  the  appli- 
catian  of  state  and  federal  laws  and  regula- 
rdatlre  to  hank1n«.  and  other  oom- 
Uquor  and  KamhiinK 
control,  and  other  a^ects  <rf  commerce:  and 
"Wherew.  there  undesirahle  conditiaas 
are  laiady  a  result  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  coremment.  and  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  is  rirtuaUy  powuleat  to  achieve 
their  fundsmental  reaolution;  now,  thoc- 
forebeit 

Bfsninwl  &v  flhe  Homae  of  Refmentativet 
of  Ote  State  of  NorOi  Dakota,  the  Senate  eoa- 
emrring  flkerete;  7%at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  witshHwti  a  presi- 
dential iiBiimlsiiisi  to  study  the  *"r»^  of 
fedenl  Indian  policies  on  non-Indians  livinc 
or  workinc  on  or  near  Indian  resMvations  in 
the  Uidted  States  snd  to  report  the  results 
of  its  study  snd  its  recommendations  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


'•BeU/arOier  naotoed.  that  the  Presidoit 
is  urged  to  authorire  such  a  commission,  in 
carrying  out  its  resptmsibilities.  to  conduct 
hearings  and  interviews  at  sites  across  the 
nation  and  to  confer  with  state,  local,  tribal, 
and  other  government  officials,  private 
sectra-  business  people,  private  property 
owners,  and  other  organisations  and  individ- 
uals affected  by  matters  pertaining  to  the 
commission's  study,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  lie  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  United  States  Senate,  each  member  of 
the  North  Dakota  CongressicMua  Delega- 
ti<m.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
governors  and  legislative  bodies  of  the 
states  of  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Miime- 


FOM-U4.  A 

at  RcpreaentaUrea  of 
lezieo:  to  the  Select 
AfCalTK 


Newlfexieo.  Oreaon.  Sooth 
Waahtagton.  Wlsmnsin.  and  Wyo- 


by  the 
the  State  of 


Rau>- 
SrAxas 


the  United  States  ( 
to  f oree  the  removal  of  twUit 
HavaJoB  txam  lands  which  they 
base  oecnpied  for  seneratians;  and 

"Whereas,  the  foreed  relocaHon  by  the 
United  States  congress  <rf  there  twdrethon- 
is  an  injustiw  unworthy  of 


or  Natajoo  bt 


in 

of  noD^ndians 
lands   megally 
United  Statea 
asowalof 


taken   bore    Indiana. 


where  large  groupa 
to  be  Uring  on 
the 
has  not  forced  re- 
of  peo|rie:and 
the  NaraJoa  who  are  being 
foceed  to  rdocate  tram  the  reaervatlan  inte- 
rior hasre  hcretofoR  been  buffered  by  the 
rest  of  the  icauiatlap  and  are  less  aecns- 
tomed  to  modem  culture  than  most  Nava- 
Joa:and 

"Whereaa.  the  Navajoe  irtio  fare  rdoca- 
tkm  and  thore  who  have  been  relocated  are 
sufferinc  cuttnrally.  emotianally,  idiysically 
and  economically;  and 

"Whereas.  New  lfexk»  is  directly  affected 
by  this  relocaWon  becauw  some  of  there 
beiiw  rdocated  will  be  settled  fai  New 
sf*^**^  and  many  Navajos  in  New  Mextro 
have  relatives  who  are  hurt  by  the  reloca- 
tion: 

"Mom.  therefim.  be  U  reaolved  by  the 
Hoaae  of  Reifreaentahve$  of  the  State  of  New 
Mtexieo,  That  It  dcfriores  the  forced  reloca- 
tioa  of  Navajos  who  are  Amoican  dtiiens 
and  calls  upon  the  United  States  congress  to 
take  an  necessary  steps  to  stop  the  reloca- 
tion and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  thore 
who  have  already  been  displaced;  and 

"Be  Ufmr^ter  reaotved.  That  in  the  future 
the  United  States  congress  refrain  from 
r««-*'T  li  tliUtimi  to  relocate  whole  com- 
munities of  TiwWmmi  and  other  American  dti- 
aens:and 

"Be  it  further  reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  soit  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  tribe,  the  speaker  of  the  United 
States  houM  of  reiH^esentatlves,  ttte  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  United  Statea 
soiate  and  eadi  member  of  the  New  ICexioo 
congressional  delegation." 

POli-135.  A  petition  from  a  citiren  of 
Danbury,  Connecticut  praytng  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-I3C.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  Joint  RKSOLnnoii  or  tre  Sehatk  and  the 

HOOSK  or  RKPRBSniTATIVES  Or  THE  Staix 
or       MOirTAMA       RATTFTUfG       A       PROPOSB) 

AitKifDifxirr  TO  THE  Unitxd  States  Cohsti- 
TonoH   CoRcxiuniiG  Pat   Imcrkases   roa 

MnragBB  or  COHCKESS 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  (1)  "That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  ratify  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  New 
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Tosk.  New  York,  on 
irtiidi  reads  m  follows: 

"8cjoi— d  fty  Oat  Snmtr  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
rtaentaUaea  t^  ate  UmUedStmiea  of  America 
ta  CUmeaa  sf  silliid.  two  iMnU  c^  tott 
Hamaea  comcurrimg,  That  the  f oDowtaw  [Ar- 
ticle] be  laopored  to  the  Trglslahiies  ot  the 
several  Statea.  .  .  .  whfcfa  [Artkiel. 
ratified  by  thrre  fourths  of  the  said 
tnrea.  to  be  vaUd  to  an  intcnta  and 
as  part  of  the  said  OonstltatloB.  vkc 
"LAn  Arthdel  ta  addittai  to.  and 
meiA  at  the  Oanstttatlan  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congreas. 
and  ratified  by  the  '^'■'-»'"—  of  the  sever- 
al States,  pursnant  to  the  fifth  ArtUe  of 
the  original  Constltatlon. 

"Artlde  the  seeond  ...  No  Isnr.  varytaig 
the  oompenatlon  for  the  servien  of  the 
Senton  snd  Reprcsentattvca.  shan  take 
effect.  UBtn  an  dectkn  of  Representatives 
shaU  have  intervened." 

"(3)  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
M<itM«»  acknowledge  that  the  above- 
quoted  artide  of  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitatian  hss  already  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatnm  of  the  f<41owing 
states  on  the  dates  indicated:  "Maryland  on 
December  19,  17M;  North  Carolina  on  De- 
cember 33, 17W;  South  Orolina  on  January 
19. 1790;  Ddaware  on  January  3S,  1790;  Yer- 
mont  on  November  3,  1791;  Vlrgtaiia  on  De- 
cember 15,  1791;  Ohk>  on  May  «,  1S73  HO 
OMo  Laws  409-101;  Wyoming  on  Mardi  3, 
197S  [134  Oo»0.  Rec  79101;  Maine  on  Aprfl 
37,  1983  [130  Cong.  Ree.  H9007,  8110171; 
Ciriorado  on  Aprfl  18,  1984  [131  Cono.  Ree. 
S170871:  South  Dakota  on  February  31. 1985 
(131  Cong.  Rec  H971.  833061;  New  Hamp- 
shire OD  March  7.  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec 
H1378.  S35971;  Arizona  on  Aprfl  3. 1985  [131 
Cong.  Rec  H3080.  847501;  T«anessw  on 
May  23,  1985  [131  Cong.  Rec  H6672,  810797, 
8135041;  Oklahoma  on  July  10,  1985  [131 
Cong.  Rec  H7363,  8135041;  New  Mexico  on 
PWiruary  13.  1986  (132  Cong.  Rec  H827. 
82307-8,  823001;  Indiana  on  February  19, 
1986  (132  CofW.  Rec  H1634,  84663];  and 
Utah  on  February  25,  1986  (132  Cong.  Rec 
867501:  as  weU  as  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  on  February  2,  1984  and  on  Jan- 
uary 21. 1985." 

"(3)  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana  acknowledge  that  the  above- 
quoted  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  may  still  be  ratified  by  states' 
legislatures  as  a  result  of  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
307  US  433  (1939).  in  wtiich  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress 
is  the  final  arbiter  on  the  question  of 
whether  too  much  time  has  elapsed  between 
Congress'  submission  of  the  amendment  and 
the  most  recent  state  legislature's  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  if  Congress  f  aUed  to 
specify  a  consideration  deadline. 

"(4)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  notify 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  (pursuant 
to  1  UjS.C.  106b)  of  the  action  of  the  50th 
Legislature  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

"(5)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  seiKl 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Mmtana 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Seiute.  and  the  CHerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  request  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record." 

POM-137.  A  reaolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Republican  Assembly  relating  to 
line  item  veto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM-138.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Republican  Assembly  relating  to 


to  the 


on  the  Jialirlary. 
FCMf-UO.  A 
Cknfonla 
the  BnidWt 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


F(nf-14«.  A  joint 
the  LegWatore  of  the 


by 
of  Idalioc  to  the 


obey  rinre  they 
rural 

highways;  and 
lOHthe 
did 
at  the  United 
I II  nil  ha  I  to  the  fttty-Hre 
meed  Ihnit  on 


No.  186 

"We.  yoor  Memorialists,  the  Oenatf 
the  yTi«'->  at  Reprcaentattvcs  at  the 
rif  Tililiii  imi  ■Ml  il  In  thr  rint  1 
ikm  at  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho 
do  hereby  respectftfly  repraent 

"Whereas.  Idaho's  haid-woskkig  and  pto- 
dnctlre  citlBens  riMobl  not  be  OBjustly  Umtt- 
ed  tai  their  economic  efforts;  and 

"Whereas,  several  Idaho  cnterpri 
been  started  which  are  able  to 
uniqae   ■»»<<    higtiiy 
within  a  home  < 

"Whereas,  federal  law  aiWtiarily  ! 
the  sale  of  eertatn  hcmrmadr  ptuducta;  and 


to 
"Mow.   Tkertfon.   be  U 
Senate  cj  Oat  State  of  Mew 


most  be  produced  eoonoasieany  in 
compete  with  foreign  f  udurera;  and 

"Whereas,  many  psodocta  can  be  fabricat- 
ed at  a  lower  cost  fay  home  industries;  snd 

"Whereaa.  the  mnety-eigfath  Congress. 
First  niiiiisi.  considered  S  1346  by  Senator 
Batdi.  whldi  would  hare  evempted  certahi 
home  iTMhuitries  from  marketing  restric- 
tions; and 

"Whereaa.  enartmrnt  of  fedoal  legislar 
tion  is  fssmt^fi'  to  allow  development  and 
growth  of  home  industries. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  U  reaotved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Fort»-ninth  Idaho  LegMaiure.  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepreaentaHves  eonemr- 
ring  therein,  that  we  do  respectfully  request 
the  Ctmgreas  to  enact  legidatlon  similar  to 
8  1245  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Nhiety- 
eight  CcHigress,  or  to  take  other  appropriate 
measures  to  aUow  productive  and  competi- 
tive home  enterprises  to  ficNirish 

"Be  U  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Seiukte  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represoit- 
atives  of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  con- 
gressioiud  delegation  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  the  Conc^ess  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-141.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table: 

"SiKATB  MBMOaiAL  14 

"Whereas.  New  Mexico  is  the  fifth  largest 
state  in  the  union;  and 

"Whereas,  United  States  Interstate  High- 
ways 10,  25  and  40  enter  and  leave  New 
Mexico,  with  Interstate  Highway  25  cross- 
ing the  State  from  N<Htb  to  South  and 
Interstate  Highway  40  bisecting  the  State 
from  East  to  West;  and 

"Whereas,  with  a  populaticm  density  of 
11.5  per  square  mile  and  with  a  rank  of 
thirty-seventh  in  population  in  the  United 
States,  New  Mexico  has  endless  miles  of 
interstate  highways  wliich  travel  through 
rural  areas,  bypassing  small  towns  and  com- 
munities; and 

"Whereas,  New  Mexico  is  also  a  heavily 
traveled  'crossover'  state  with  iimumerable 
automobiles  and  trucks  traveling  across  ita 
boundaries  Into  other  states  in  all  direc- 
tions: and 

"Whereas,  the  fifty-five  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit  is  difficult  for  New  Mexicans  to 


oCthelMted 
tlon  to  the  flfty-flre 


'BeUfmrOter 

be  sent  to  the 
of  the  Ihdua 
of  theUidted 
and  to 
Mexico 


F(Mf-143.  A 
CaUfomia  Rcpobiican 

attack  upon  a  fdlow  RepobHean 
port  of  a  DoBocratic 
Ue  on  the  taMe. 


to 


nrmoDUcnoN  of  bills  and 

JOINT  RBBOIjOTIONS 

The  teXkmb^  UOm  and  Joint  rcMilo- 
Uaoa  were  introduced,  read  the  flz«t 
and  secmid  time  by  imantaww  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
DouB): 
&  1160.  A  bin  to  estahUBh  oonstitutkmal 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  in  espionage  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Ms.  MIKULBKI  (for  hersdf  and 

Mr.  BUMRBS):  

8.  1161.  A  bill  to  smend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  pari  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  for 
routine  mammograms;  to  the  Conunittee  on 

FInanre. 

By  Ms.  MIKULBKI: 
8.  1162.  A  bffl  to  amend  chapter  8t  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  the  direct  payment  or  reimbursement  to 
certain  health  care  professionals:  to  darify 
certain  provisions  of  such  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  State  and  local 
law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  OovemmentalAnairB. 
By  BCr.  ROCKEFELUER: 
8.  1163.  A  bill  to  suBpend  the  tariff  on  cer- 
tain carbodiimides;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  RfEOLE  (fa*  himself  and  Mr. 
PussLsa)  (by  request): 
8.  1164.  A  bfU  to  authorire  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spare  Ad- 
ministration tor  researdi  and  development, 
spare  flight,  control  and  data  cntnmuntca- 
tions,  construction  of  facilities,  snd  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Scienre,  and  TransportatioiL 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himrelf  and 
Mr.  Lautotskrc): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  authorire  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  devel<H)- 
ment  and  operation  of  a  visitor  and  environ- 
mental education  center  in  the  Pinelands 
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Natknal   Rewrve.   In   the  State   of   New 

Jeney. 

By  ICi.  HIKUUSKI: 
a  IIM.  A  biU  to  ertabUth  a  quality  anur- 
ance  ■yitem  for  homecare  aervices  provided 
undo'  llediGare  and  Medicaid  Programs,  the 
Social  Sovicea  Block  Orant  Pro«ram.  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AMD  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  reaolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 

&  Rea.  aoa.  A  reaoluUon  to  express  the 

aene  of  the  Smate  retardtnc  the  Caribbean 

Basin  Initiative:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dou): 

&  1160.  A  Mil  to  establish  oonsUtu- 
tional  procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  in  espionage  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jiidiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btbo  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rbcobs.) 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^SKI  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Bxtiifkrs): 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  under  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program  for  routine  mamma- 
grams;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BICAIS  OOTIBAOK  FOR  ROimifK 


UMI 


•  Ms.  BOKUUBKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intnxiucing  legislation  to 
provide  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
mammagrams.  the  x-ray  screening 
procedure  used  to  detect  breast  cancer. 
It  will  save  lives  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary surgery  and  increased  medical 
costs  due  to  late  detection  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Breast  cancer  strikes  1  out  of  10 
women  in  America  today.  Each  year, 
40,000  women  will  die  from  the  disease 
and  thousands  more  will  undergo  ex- 
tensive surgery,  that  could  have  been 
prevented,  in  order  to  survive.  What  is 
worse  is  that  much  of  this  tragedy  is 
preventable. 

The  purpose  of  breast  screening  by 
mammography  is  to  improve  the  siir- 
vlval  of  women  by  detecting  breast 
cancer  at  an  early  stage.  Mamma- 
grams  can  detect  a  tumor  2  to  3  years 
before  a  physician  is  able  to  by  physi- 
cal exam.  It  is  a  highly  safe,  reliable, 
and  acceptable  procedure.  Mammogra- 
phy is  capable  of  providing  the  diagno- 
sis of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  before  it 
spreads  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Treatment  applied  at  this  stage  can 
produce  a  cure  rate  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent, according  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology. 


My  legislation  will  enable  Medicare 
recipients  to  benefit  from  this  well- 
known  screening  technique.  It  pro- 
vides Medicare  reimbursement  for  a 
mammagram  every  other  year.  It  also 
has  a  built-in  cost-containment  feature 
because  it  caps  the  reimbursible  cost 
at  $50,  and  mandates  that  payments 
be  made  on  an  "assignment"  basis. 
This  prevents  additional  CMts  from 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

This  legislation  will  enable  older 
women  to  obtain  an  inexpensive  pre- 
ventive procedure  that  will  save  lives 
and  reduce  later  health  care  expenses 
and  trauma  by  reducing  the  severity 
of  breast  cancer.* 


By  Ms.  MIKUI^KI: 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  direct  payment 
or  reimbursement  to  certain  health 
care  professionals;  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  such  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  State  and 
local  law;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

PSOKRAL  DfFLOTXIS  HEALTH  CARX  FRKKDOIf-OP- 
CHOICK  ACT 

•  Ms.  MIKUU3KI.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Elmployees  Health  Care  Freedom-of- 
Cnioice  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation 
will  guarantee  enrollees  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program 
[FEHBPl  access  to  licensed,  qualified 
health  providers  of  their  choice. 

Freedom  of  choice  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  FEHBP.  As  the  largest 
employer-sponsored  group  health  pro- 
gram in  the  world,  the  FEHBP  in- 
cludes almost  300  plans  from  which 
Federal  employees  can  choose  to  meet 
their  health  insurance  needs. 

But  freedom  of  choice  is  important 
within  the  plans  as  well.  C^urently, 
Federal  employees  who  have  enrolled 
in  fee-for-service  plans  do  not  always 
have  direct  access  to  qualified  and  li- 
censed health  providers  of  their 
choice.  FEHBP  may  currently  refuse 
to  reimburse  a  licensed  health  care 
professional,  simply  because  that  pro- 
vider is  not  a  physician. 

My  legislation  corrects  this  inequity 
in  reimbursement  policy.  It  requires 
FEHBP  plans  to  reimburse  the  full 
range  pf  allied  health  providers.  In 
order  to  be  reimbursed,  these  profes- 
sionals must  be  licensed  imder  State 
laws  where  they  practice. 

Expanded  access  to  health  providers 
increases  the  likelihood  that  FEHBP 
enrollees  will  be  able  to  find  the 
health  care  they  need.  In  addition, 
greater  choice  among  qualified  provid- 
ers will  promote  increased  cost  effec- 
tiveness within  the  FEHBP.  Often, 
qualified  allied  health  providers 
charge  fees  lower  than  those  of  physi- 
cians. 

To  ensure  that  Federal  law  does  not 
conflict  with  State  statutes  licensing 


health  care  providers  and  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine,  I  have  includ- 
ed language  in  my  legislation  which 
restates  and  strengthens  current 
policy  that  Federal  law  governing 
FEHBP  shaU  not  override  SUte  or 
local  laws  which  relate  to  the  licensing 
or  certification  to  practice  medicine, 
nursing,  or  other  health  professions. 

FEHBP  insurance  plans  may  not. 
however,  impose  their  own  require- 
ments on  practitioners  in  addition  to 
those  mandated  by  law.  To  do  so  re- 
stricts freedom  of  choice,  inhibits  com- 
pensation, and  denies  Federal  employ- 
ees access  to  health  care  providers. 

This  legislation  mandates  expanded 
access  to  providers,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide expanded  coverage  for  health 
services.  It  represents  an  important 
improvement  in  the  FEHBP,  especial- 
ly in  medically  underserved  areas 
where  insufficient  access  and  choice 
have  threatened  the  quality  of  health 
care. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  has 
been  written  to  expand  freedom  of 
choice  and  promote  cost  effectiveness 
while  protecting  the  quality  of  health 
care.  It  carries  out  a  principle  I  believe 
in  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  not  discriminate  in  its  reim- 
bursement policies  among  health  pro- 
viders licensed  in  their  States  to  pro- 
vide health  care.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pressler)  (by  request): 
S.  1164.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  commiuiications,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

NASA  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
Senator  Pressler  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  administration's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1988  NASA  authorization 
bill  today. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  President  has 
requested  $9,481  biUion  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  However,  since 
this  bill  was  introduced  in  January, 
there  have  been  some  additional  devel- 
opments that  will  warrant  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  which  are  scheduled  to 
mark  up  the  fiscal  year  1988  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  next  week.  In  particu- 
lar, the  members  of  the  committee  will 
need  to  review  additional  budget  re- 
quirements for  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles and  space  shuttle  anomaly  reso- 
lution activities. 

During  the  course  of  next  week's 
markup,  I  intend  to  offer  a  complete 
substitute  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posed authorization  bill,  a  substitute 


that  I  hope  will  be  strongly  supported 
by  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
and  the  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  intent  of  this  substitute  will 
be  to  put  NASA  and  the  Civil  Space 
Program  back  on  track  and  to  initiate 
formulation  of  a  coherent  and  rational 
space  policy.  The  complete  details  of 
this  measure  will  be  available  early 
ncx^  week. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  history  of  the  Civil 
Space  Program.  The  decisions  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  make  this  year 
wiD  determine  the  future  course  and 
direction  of  the  Civil  Space  Program. 
Next  week's  markup  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  the  first  step  in 
forging  a  new  consensus  on  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Civil  Space  Pro- 
gram and  in  firming  up  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  Civil  Space  Pro- 
gram. And  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  join  myself  and  the 
distinguished  ranlcing  member  of  the 
subcommittee  in  initiating  this  effort 
and  in  reestablishing  the  preeminence 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Space  Program.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  a  visitor 
and  environmental  education  center  in 
the  Pinelands  National  Reserve,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NTW  JERSEY  PINELANDS  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  New 
Jersey's  Pinelands  National  Reserve 
grew  from  historic  Federal  and  State 
legislation  in  1978  and  1979.  It  repre- 
sented a  cooperative  experiment 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It's  a  partnership  that 
rarely  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
success  of  this  effort.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pinelands.  the  results  have  been 
solid.  This  national  reserve  has  faced 
numerous  obstacles,  which  have  re- 
peatedly been  overcome  by  imagina- 
tion and  determination. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
National  Park  and  Recreation  Act  in 
1978  and  the  State's  1979  Pinelands 
Protection  Act,  more  than  240,000 
acres  in  the  pinelands  were  under 
public  ownership  as  parks,  wildlife 
areas,  and  State  forest.  Because  of  the 
unique  and  fragile  nature  of  the  pine- 
lands, the  Pinelands  National  Reserve 
legislation  sets  aside  a  1.1-mlllion-acre 
area— nearly  22  percent  of  the  land 
area  in  the  State— for  special  consider- 
ation and  protection. 

Most  visitors  to  New  Jersey  pass  the 
pinelands  without  notice.  MlUlons  of 
people  yearly  drive  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  and  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way which  border  the  Pinelands  area. 
There  are  no  snow-capped  peaks,  no 
soaring  waterfalls,  no  spectacular  cav- 


erns. This  1.1  million  acres  of  scrub 
pine  forest,  wetlands,  and  rare  plant 
and  animal  species  is  subtle  and  pre- 
cious. The  Pinelands  represents  a  vast 
wilderness  area,  made  even  more  re- 
markable by  its  proximity  to  the 
Northeast's  population  and  industrial 
centers. 

But  It  is  a  fragile  area— the  Pine- 
lands' sandy  soils  and  shallow  ground 
water  table  are  easy  victims  to  indus- 
trial pollution  or  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  supplement  these 
efforts  to  establish  the  Pinelands  Re- 
serve. I  am  pleased  to  have  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Lautenberg.  A  cen- 
tral goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  end 
the  anonymity  of  this  wild  and  beauti- 
ful region.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  the  creation  of  a  Pineland's 
visitor  or  interpretive  center.  This  leg- 
islation includes  a  Federal  spending 
authorization  of  roughly  $5  million  for 
the  development  of  such  a  facility. 

This  center  would  serve  two  key  pur- 
poses: to  focus  attention  on  the  vast 
and  beautiful  Pinelands  Wilderness, 
and  to  provide  an  easily  accessible 
center  for  environmental  education 
and  telling  the  Pinelands  story. 

A  decade  ago.  this  wilderness  area 
was  in  danger  and,  today,  because  of 
the  historic  efforts,  the  Pinelands  are 
alive  and  well.  In  1983,  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  Pinelands  by  designating  it  as 
an  International  Biosphere  Reserve,  a 
distinction  it  shares  with  only  the 
world's  most  remarkable  ecosystems 
such  as  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  the  Florida  Everglades. 

It  is  the  Pinelands  Commission  that 
has  the  tough  job  of  protecting  the 
most  fragile  and  remarkable  areas. 
The  Pinelands  Commission  uses  its 
comprehensive  management  plan  as  a 
blueprint  for  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  this  vital  wilderness.  Much 
of  the  plan  represents  an  effort  to 
channel  development  away  from  sensi- 
tive areas.  However,  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  this  plan  is  a  land  acquisi- 
tion program  which  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect critical  environmental  and  cultur- 
al areas  and  provide  a  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities. 

Approximately  100.000  acres  of  land 
have  been  targeted  for  acquisition 
with  the  goal  of  establishing  a  system 
of  self-maintaining  ecological  reserves 
which  are  representative  of  the  Pine- 
lands. So  far.  roughly  67.000  acres 
have  been  funded  for  acquisition.  Un- 
fortimately,  with  a  Federal  grant  of 
$5.8  million  last  summer,  the  original 
spending  authorization  of  $26  million 
contained  in  the  1978  legislation  was 
exhausted. 

It  Is  my  goal  to  give  the  Pinelands 
Commission  and  the  State  DEP.  which 
actually  must  purchase  the  land,  the 
tools  they  need  to  complete  this  vital 
acquisition  program.  To  this  end,  I  am 
proposing    to    Increase    the    Federal 
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spending  authorization  by  $21.2  mil- 
Uon. 

There  are  two  main  targets  for  this 
new  land  acquisition  program:  The 
Wading  River  ecosystem  in  the  central 
Pinelands,  and  lands  in  the  Manumus- 
kln  River  watershed  area  in  the  south. 
The  Wading  River  watershed  area 
includes  the  unique  pine  plains  (12,000 
acres  of  pygmy  pine  forest)  and  white 
cedar  swamps.  The  Wading  Is  one  of 
New  Jersey's  purest  streams  and  a 
popular  spot  for  canoeists— two  fea- 
tures it  shares  with  the  Manumuskln 
River  in  the  south. 

I  note  that,  earlier  this  month,  the 
Senate  approved  my  legislation  which 
designates  the  Maurice,  Manumuskln. 
and  Menantico  Rivers  as  study  rivers 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Nation's 
System  of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  The 
features  that  make  these  rivers  excep- 
tional are  the  features  of  the  Pine- 
lands itself. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  Pinelands 
can  exist  at  all  in  New  Jersey,  the 
most  densely  populated  State  in  the 
Nation,  is  amazing.  The  Pinelands 
demonstrates  the  power  of  people  to 
hold  back,  to  reflect  on  the  land's 
meaning  and  promise,  and  to  decide 
positively  that  the  collective  Interest  is 
preservation  and  restraint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legis- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  502  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-«25; 
16  U.S.C.  4711).  esUblishlng  the  Pinelands 
National  Preserve  in  the  SUte  of  New 
Jersey,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(IKIXA)  In  furtherance  of  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  this  section,  and  to  enhance 
public  education  and  appreciation  of  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Pine 
Barrens  area  of  New  Jersey,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  planning 
entity  and  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  imple- 
ment an  interpretive  program  for  the  Re- 
serve. 

"(B)  The  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  include— 

"(1)  the  preparation  of  interpretive  and  in- 
formational materials,  exhibits,  films,  lec- 
tures, and  other  devices  and  educational 
methods,  and  making  them  available,  direct- 
ly and  through  appropriate  offices  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  public;  and 

"(11)  the  planning,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation. In  accordance  with  this  subsection,  of 
a  visitor  and  environmental  education 
center  and  related  facilities  located  in  the 
Reserve. 

"(2KAKi)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subeecUon,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  planning  entity 
and  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  other  public  and  private  entitles 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  shall 
complete  a  plan  and  design  for  the  viattory 
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S.  IIM.  A  tain  to  eataidiah  a  quality 

■■iiiiiirr  ayrtem  for  liame  care  aerr- 

tom    lawrlded    under    Medicare    and 
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Tlite  *"g«-««»««-  addreasa  the  d^- 
cteneies  the  ABA  study  cites  in  the 
cuiicut  quality  aasmanee  aystcm.  The 
IriD  covers  all  home  care  aemlies  pro- 
vided under  Mrriirairi.  Medicare,  the 
aodal  aeniui  block  giant  and  the 
Older  Americana  Act. 

Hie  Iggiflatinn  provides  f«-  greato- 
protection  by  establishing  a 
bin  of  rights,  erpanrtfd  om- 
budmun  activtties.  coosuma- hotlines, 
and  State  consumer  boards. 

It  ensures  quality  assurance  by  es- 
tablishing standards  and  conditions  of 
paitietpatioa,  a  monitoring  system. 
Federal  surveys  and  enforcement 
mwhf  "**"** 

The  Irgiwlatinn  also  provides  for  re- 
seardi  and  demmstratkm  and  training 
funds  to  addrem  the  current  lack  of 
training  opportunities  for  home  care 
wockets  and  the  lack  of  professional 
esteem  among  these  woiketa. 

Home  care  plays  a  vital  part  in  po-- 
mittdng  older  persons  to  continue 
living  taidqieodaitly  or  with  their 
families.  Yet.  providing  care  in  the 
home  carries  the  risk  of  poor  care,  un- 
reliable services,  and  outright  abuse 
and  exploitation.  It  is  theref  <»e  imper- 
ative that  we  have  a  means  of  assuring 
the  quality  of  hmne  care  if  we  are  to 


At  the 

the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Miehi- 
[Mr.  Lavni]  waa  added  aa  a  co- 
of  &  248,  a  bin  to  amend  title 
10.  lAdtod  States  Code,  to  permit 
■ii>«iiiiMM  of  the  Aimed  Forces  to  wear, 
ertain  drcnmstanees.  Items  of 
not  part  ai  the  aCOelal  uni- 


s.rrs 
At  the  reqneat  erf  Ml  MIK0L8KI.  the 
name  of  the  Bmsfor  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BmmcK]  was  added  as  a 
i^ffn*'»«n"-  oi  S.  771.  a  bin  to  amend 
title  XIX  at  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
daiify  that,  in  the  caae  <rf  an  instttu- 
««»««i*— <  apooae,  income  and  re- 
sources required  under  court  order  to 
be  used  for  the  suptiott  of  a  noninstl- 
tatknallaed  mww*^  are  not  Mwiwiilrml 
to  be  avaOable  to  the  institutknaUaed 
spouse. 

S.  TT4 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikuuki,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Bubsigk]  waa  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  774,  a  bin  to  amend 
the  Intonal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  the  deduction  of  contributions  to 
laog-tam  care  savings  accounts. 

S.  TTS 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikdlski.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bdkdicb:]  and  the  Sena- 
tor fran  Nebraska  [Mr.  KAansl  were 
added  as  coqxmsors  of  S.  775.  a  MU  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  certain  individuals 
be  inf  c«med  of  the  limitations  imposed 
upcm  aititlement  to  extended  care 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program 
and  of  the  conditiims  that  such  indi- 
viduals are— or  may  be— required  to 
meet  to  be  eligible  for  limg-term  care 
undera  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  sudi  act. 

S.  T7« 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  ComuDl,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLcnr],  and  the  Sena- 
tor fnmi  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuaoicK] 
were  added  as  cosponaors  of  S.  776.  a 
bin  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
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S.M* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boaoi.  the 
munes  (rf  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCuma],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Snual  were  added  as  oo- 
aponson  (rf  S.  MO.  a  bfll  to 
"Tht  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
the  »*■»«*«■*«'  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

S.M3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
nMiM»  of  the  Senatm-  from  California 
[Mr.  Caanaxoa]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponor  of  S.  943.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
the  fair  treatment  of  airline  employ- 
ees in  airline  mergen  and  similar 
transactiona. 

S.  1M7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HaxnaLD.  the 
nrnnu'  of  Uk  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacHT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1007.  a  wn  to  enable  States  locat- 
ed on  a  river  or  aquifer  affected  by  the 
gHing  of  a  reposttmy  for  high-level  ra- 
<ttoaetive  waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel 
to  participate  effective  in  the  site  se- 
lection, review,  and  approval  process 


[Mr.  Bonwl. 

[Mr.  Cwnal.  the 

North  CaniitaHt  (Mr.  BbjbI.  the 
ator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  StmhsI. 

(Mr. 
cnnl.  the  flfnstnr  from  Hew  Totk 
[Mr.  Moranunl.  the  Omatnr  from 

[Mr.  MBcnuJ.  the 
from  norida  (Mr.  OnLSSl,  the 
tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sxraasl.  the 

from  AlaAa  (Mr.  Moaaow- 

[].  the  Senator  from  Wadilngtan 
(Mr.  AaaMBl.  the  Senator  from  Mhala- 
slppi  (Mr.  Snamal.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoonl.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MsxaowoA].  the 
nrnstor  from  minols  (Mr.  Snaowl.  the 
Senator  from  nUnois  (Mr.  Dcmw].  the 
Senator  from  Ddaware  (Mr.  RoxhI. 
the  nrnstor  from  Montana  (Mr. 
BaucosI.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  KAsml.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  GomEl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  OonasBl.  and  the 
Senatw  from  Aikanaas  (Mr.  Pbtok] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Oenstr 
Joint  Resolution  76,  a  joint  reaolutkm 
to  dnriuTT*^  the  week  of  October  4, 
1987.  throu^  October  10.  1987.  as 
"Mental  Ulnem  Awareness  Week." 
OBUB  JOJMT  naoumoa  im 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  IiAUiuaias, 
ttie  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Bubdick],  the  Senatm- 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Motwibah].  Uie 
SenatcR-  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inovrsl. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Qir. 
HoLLnras],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  BaAmxr],  and  the  Senator 
fram  Mt«^tp>n  [Mr.  Ribblb]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Reatdution  lOS,  a  joint  resolution  to 
A— i|p%«t*  October  1987,  as  "Computer 
Learning  Month." 


At  the 

of  OMt 

(Mr.  Sdsow]  and  the 

(Mr.  GouB] 

of 
olitfianM.a< 

iHisiim   the  sene  of  the 
with  reject  to  relattaiB  between  Viefc- 
and  the  United  States. 


SENATC  RESOUJTION 
€^  THE  SENATE  REOARDIMG 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  GRAHAM  ffitpi«i«±#rf  the  follow- 
ing restdntion:  which  was  lefeiied  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 


tlie    Cailbbesii    and    Oential 

oonntiieB  biataricsUy  ha»e  bad 

ckMe  eeoaaaiic.  poUttaO.  aad  eoltaral  ties  to 
tlie  United  States; 

Wbereas  pramotins  Cufliiieui  and  Oen- 
tial American  laumctllji  is  in  the  < 
and  aeeortty  intereata  of  the  Untted 

Wboeaa  the  Oancreaa  wropoaed  the  Oar- 
ibbean  Baain  Initiative  aa  a  key  naeana  <rf 
pramotlnc  resiaaal  praaperttr. 

Wbereaa  the  Oonsreaa  taaa  decided  that 
the  iMBt  way  to  pramoto  Oaifbbean  and 
Central  American  praapertty  ia  tfarougb  the 
Caribbean  Baain  Initiative: 

Wlwreaa  Caribbean  and  Oenttal  American 
countriea  view  tl>e  Caribbean  Baain  Initis- 
tive  aa  a  teat  of  the  loog-tenn  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  the  economic  praa- 
pertty  of  tlie  redon: 

Wbereaa  the  CaiCbbeaa  Basin  Initiative  la 
not  expected  to  have  any  aicnificant  effort 
on  the  overall  United  Statea  economy,  ae- 
eoRUnc  to  the  United  Statea  Intematianal 
Trade  Commiiwion:  and 
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WbercM  the  Cmiibbean  BMln  InitlaUve 
npreaenU  an  Important  opportunity  for 
mutual  economic  benefit  for  the  United 
States  and  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
oountrleK  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rnolvtd,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  should  ensure  that— 

(1)  the  Caribbean  Basin  Koonomlc  Recov- 
ery Act  shall  b*  preserved,  and  extended  for 
an  additional  12  years. 

<a)  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  im- 
poaea  changes  that  are  intended  to  improve 
the  competitive  environment  for  United 
States  Industry  workers,  such  changes  do 
not  unduly  affect  the  unilateral  duty  free 
trade  system  available  to  the  beneficiary 
countries  designated  under  such  Act. 

(3)  generic  changes  in  the  trade  laws  of 
the  Ublted  States  do  not  discriminate 
fiyaiiMt.  Imports  from  such  beneficiary  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  imports  from  other 
United  States  trading  partners,  and 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  malnUln  the  com- 
mitment made  by  such  Act  to  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  in  the 
eoononlc  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

iSx.  GRAHAM.  Bfr.  President,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  our  attention  was  focused 
oa  Central  America,  several  weeks 
ttoTO.  now  our  attrition  will  again  be 
riveted  on  this  region.  In  our  recent 
ivevious  action  that  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  specific  question  of 
United  States  financial  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua. 

We  will  be  determining  by  our 
action,  in  the  next  few  weeks  if  that 
wtD  again  be  the  sole  issue  upon  which 
this  Senate  expresses  its  interest  in  a 
reglpn  of  great  strategic,  economic, 
cultural,  and  historic  interest  to  our 
Nation. 

If  we  do  nothing  we  are  going  to  end 
up  with  the  same  limited  issue,  defin- 
ing n.S.  policy  in  solely  military  terms. 

We  have  the  opportunity  however, 
to  broaden  consideration  of  the  United 
States  interests  in  the  region  to  in- 
clude diplomatic,  economic,  and  schol- 
arship initiatives— as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary component  of  the  United  States 
presence  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed— and  we  will  soon  be 
considering— a  major  revision  of  our 
Nation's  trade  laws.  This  legislation 
will  focus  primarily  on  the  trade  issues 
that  exist  among  our  largest  trading 
partners.  This  focus  could  lead  to  the 
inadvertent  slighting  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  trading  partners. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  safeguard  our  invmtment  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  only  by 
carefully  evaluating  the  effects  of  our 
overall  tr^e  legislation  on  the  econo- 
mies of  the  CBI  nations,  can  we  ensure 
that  our  efforts  to  help  those  develop- 
ing countries  wiU  be  successful. 

We  need  to  be  particularly  sensitive 
as  we  work  on  the  larger  trade  bill— to 
the  needs  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
south— to  the  continued  viability  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

Economic  issues  are  among  the  most 
significant  to  the  future  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  if  we  are 


to  broaden  our  agenda  to  address  the 
real  needs  of  these  small  nations  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  we  must  help 
them  to  economic  stability  and  devel- 
opment. 

Unlike  the  trading  psutners  whose 
relationship  has  largely  shaped  and 
been  the  driving  force  behind  our  cur- 
rent consideration  of  trade  laws,  all  23 
coimtries  currently  participating  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  are  a 
minor  component  of  U.S.  trade  policy, 
together,  they  constitute  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  trade  deficit. 

But  the  limited  preferential  treat- 
ment we  give  those  CBI  nations  is  vi- 
tally important  to  them.  Trade  with 
the  United  States  represents  75  per- 
cent of  their  trade  activity. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this  region 
to  the  United  States;  recognized  the 
importance  of  stimulating  economic 
growth  through  private  sector  initia- 
tives. 

We  can  protect  our  mutual  interests 
in  the  region  by  extending  our  original 
commitment  to  the  program  for  a  min- 
imum of  an  additional  12  years.  The 
security  <rf  a  long-term  investment 
strategy  will  be  the  most  significant 
single  factor  in  attracting  new  invest- 
ment and  encouraging  growth  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  piurpose  of  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  raise  the  flag 
of  caution.  In  our  pursuit  of  the  giants 
of  global  trade  we  want  to  be  careful 
not  to  trample  on  the  emerging  econo- 
mies of  these  friendly  and  very  close 
neighbors.  Some  particular  examples 
of  areas  we  should  be  sensitive  to  are: 

CUMULATIOIf 

CB3.  countries  should  not  be  counted 
in  with  other,  large-scale  exporters 
whose  products  unfairly  impact  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  laborers.  In  most 
cases  the  CBI  trade  is  of  too  small  a 
volume  to  affect  oiu-  own  economy. 

DIVERSION  OR  CIRCUIfVEirnOIf 

When  CBI  countries  attempt  to  im- 
plement the  program  by  diversifying 
their  economies  we  should  ensure  that 
any  embargoed  raw  materials  they  use 
in  manufacturing  are  embargoed  only 
from  the  country  of  origin,  not  from 
the  smaller  CBI  nation  which  turns 
those  materials  into  goods  for  export. 

FRESIDEirriAL  WAIVER 

We  should  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  the  CBI  into  accoimt  in  all 
decisions  which  involve  a  Presidential 
waiver  of  U.S.  trade  laws  to  protect 
our  own  economy  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Without  this  precaution 
we  could  damage  the  struggling  econo- 
mies we  are  trying  to  encourage. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  and  my  colleagues 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  concerns  before  you  today.  We 
look  forward  to  sustaining  the  energy 
and  interest  in  the  shared  economic 
future  we  and  our  Caribbean  trading 
partners  have  worked  so  hard  to  build. 


Our  support  for  the  principles  of 
CBI  demonstrates  our  sensitivity  to 
the  special  relationship  between  our 
country  and  oxu-  neighbors.  By  sup- 
porting the  CBI  we  will  send  the 
larger  message  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  compre- 
hensive, sustained  and  pragmatic 
policy  toward  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Upon  such  a  policy,  a  future  of 
peace  and  prosperity  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  region.  Without  it,  we 
condemn  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
to  repeated  challenges  to  the  stability, 
both  economic  and  political,  of  our 
region  and  of  our  mutual  interests. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

COmiTTTEK  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public, 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
May  19,  1987,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  two  measures  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  measures  are: 

H.R.  278  and  S.  1145.  bills  to  amend 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  to  provide  Alaslca  Natives  with  cer- 
tain options  for  the  continued  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  shares  received  pur- 
suant to  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 


I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the 
hearing  on  H.R.  799  which  was  origi- 
naUy  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. May  21.  1987.  is  nOw  scheduled  to 
begin  at  1:15  p.m. 

Finally,  the  hearings  on  S.  84  and  S. 
735— bills  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund— originally 
scheduled  for  May  12  and  May  14. 
1987  have  been  canceled. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dirksen,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Beth 
Norcross  at  224-7933  or  Tom  Williams 
at  224-7145. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COHKITTEE  ON  nNANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  7,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 
to  mark  up  S.  490.  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

StTBCOmciTTXX  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS,  AND  PORXSTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks,  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  7, 
1987,  at  10  ajn.  to  receive  testimony 
concerning  H.R.  191/S.261,  bills  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  "Peace 
Garden"  on  a  site  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  S.  451,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  appropriate  minimum  altitude  for 
aircraft  flying  over  national  park 
system  units. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks,  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiutses  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  7, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  continue  hearings 
concerning  S.  839,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  Amendments  Act  of  1987. 

SUBCOmiTTTEB  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation,  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  7,  be- 
giiming  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  emergency  planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  studio  have  concluded  that 
with  this  new  equipment  they  wiU  not 
only  give  better  service  but  that  the 
studio  will  operate  more  efficiently. 
Therefore  the  reduction  in  rates. 

New  equipment:  improved  service; 
lower  prices;  the  new  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  the  new  director  in  the  re- 
cording studio  are  getting  off  to  a 
great  start.^ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRICE  REDUCTION  IN  THE 
SENATE  RECORDING  STUDIO 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  notify  the  Senate  that  I 
have  approved  a  new  price  schedule 
for  the  recording  studio  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  has  proposed.  The  new 
schedule  has  the  overall  effect  of  low- 
ering prices  by  about  20  percent.  The 
prices  will  go  into  effect  as  of  May  1. 
At  a  business  meeting  on  April  1,  the 
Rules  Committee  approved  a  modern- 
ization project  prepared  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  studio.  In  that  plan  about 
$710,000  would  be  spent  on  upgrading 
the  facilities  and  replacing  obsolete 
equipment.  The  money  would  come 
from  the  studio  revolving  fund,  which 
is  made  up  of  fees  charged  to  the 
users.  So  these  expenditures  for  re- 
placing the  old  equipment  called  for 
no  additional  appropriations.  However, 
the  Rules  Committee  also  approved 
additional  staffing  for  the  studio, 
which  would  be  funded  by  the  Senate. 


S.  79,  THE  HIGH  RISK  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DISEASE  NOTIFICA- 
TION ACT 
«  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  important  to  offer  some  clarification 
regarding  the  relative  position  of  the 
business  community  on  S.  79,  the  High 
Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notifica- 
tion and  Prevention  Act. 

Some  companies,  and  their  associa- 
tions, have  chosen  to  support  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  that  was  reported  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  April 
28.  Most  notable  are  General  Electric, 
IBM,  Occidental  Petroleum,  Cnun  & 
Forster  Insurance  Co.,  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the 
American  Electronics  Association. 
There  may  be  others  as  well. 

However,  many  more  companies  and 
associations  oppose  the  legislation 
without  necessarily  quarreling  with 
the  premise  that  workers  deserve  noti- 
fication in  those  situations  where  ex- 
posure leads  to  occupational  disease. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  legislation 
compels  many  in  the  business  commu- 
nity, I  suspect,  to  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  many  of  the  bill's  "proc- 
ess" provisions.  For  instance,  S.  79  sets 
up  an  independent  risk  assessment 
board  within  the  HHS  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  [HHS]  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  board  and,  I  suppose,  fire 
the  board  as  well.  But  the  board  has 
final  rule  making  authority,  and  is 
therefore  unaccountable  to  a  duly 
elected  President  and  the  President's 
appointed  HHS  Secretary. 

Further,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
risk  assessment  board  is  a  policy/ad- 
ministrative body,  and  not  an  adjudi- 
cative or  quasi-adjudicative  body. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  such  inde- 
pendence and,  if  let  stand,  it  could 
well  result  in  government  nm  amok. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  can  see 
that  not  everyone  in  the  business  com- 
mimity  has  Jumped  on  board  S.  79,  I 
ask  that  a  letter  from  the  Coalition  on 
Occupational  Disease  Notification  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  signed  by  a 
number  of  groups  and  organizations  in 
opposition  to  S.  79  as  now  drafted. 
The  letter  follows: 

COALITION  ON  Occupational 

Disease  NonncATioN, 

Apra  30.  1987. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  We  the  under- 
signed, representing  more  than  a  million 
companies  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  your  state,  oppose  the 


High  Rislc  Occupational  Disease  Notlficar 
tion  and  Prevention  Act  of  1987,  8.  79,  as 
currently  drafted  and  revised.  The  bill  will 
result  in  billions  of  dollars  in  unwarranted 
litigation  claims  against  employers,  stagger- 
ing costs  for  all  businesses,  especially  small 
businesses,  and  the  creation  of  an  unneces- 
sary and  costly  new  government  bureaucra- 
cy. These  costs  are  simply  not  affordable  in 
these  days  of  tough  competition  and  budget 
restraint. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  S.  79. 
Very  truly  yours. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businesses.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wholesalers.  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association,  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers,  American  Mining  Congress. 
American  Coke  and  Coal  Chemicals 
Institute,  American  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association,  American  Paper 
Institute. 
American  Retail  Federation.  American 
Road    and    Transportation    BuOders 
Assn.,  American  Subcontractors  Asso- 
ciation, American  Wood  Preservers  In- 
stitute, ARMTEX  Corporation,  Associ- 
ated Builders  and  Contractors.  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors  of  America, 
Association    of    Plumbing-Heating    - 
Cooling  Contractors.  Bridgestone  Tire 
Company. 
Cast    Metals    Association,    Caterpiller 
Inc.,  Composite  Can  &  Tube  Institute, 
Food  Marketing  Institute,  Ford  Motor 
Company,    Gates    Rubber    Company, 
OenCorp,  Inc.,  General  Motors,  Oeor- 
gla-Pacific,    Houston    Lighting    and 
Power  Company,  McCrcary  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 
Michelin  Tire  Corporation,  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers  Association.  Nation- 
al Association  of  Casualty  &.  Surety 
Agents,  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders,  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers,  National  Food  Bro- 
kers    Association,     National     Forest 
Products  Association,  National  Indus- 
trial Sand  Association.  National  Kitch- 
en    Cabinet     Association,     National 
Moving  &  Storage  Association.  Nation- 
al Particle  Board  Association.  National 
Ready    Mixed    Concrete    AssoclatiMi. 
National  Restaurant  Association. 
National  Sand  <Sc  Gravel  Association.  Na- 
tional Small  Business  United.  National 
Stone  Association,  National-American 
Wholesale        Grocers        Association. 
Owens-niinois,   Inc.,   Petroleum  Mar- 
keters Association  of  America,  Port- 
land Cement  Association,  Printing  In- 
dustries    of     America,     Procter     & 
Gamble.  R.R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Com- 
pany, Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Sterling  Drug  Inc.,  The  American 
Society  of  Personnel  Administrators, 
The  AntiPrictlon  Bearing  Manufactur- 
ers. 
The  B.P.  Goodrich  Company,  The  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  The 
Formaldehyde   Institute,   The   Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  The 
National  Cotton  Council.  The  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council,  The  Soci- 
ety   of    the    Plastics    Industry,    The 
Standard   Oil   Company,   U.S.   Borax 
and    Chemical     Corporation.     Union 
Camp,  Unlroyal  Goodrich  Tire  Compa- 
ny, USG  Corporation.* 
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theivoject  to 
the  rert  of 
Ai  studied 
Hie  oonrioded 
(f^it  in 
[Indian 
of  Indian  heroim.  Craajr 
1  a  f caricaa  flitter.  Bat  Koie- 
oat  that  he  reaorted  to 
battle  with  the  irtiite  man  only  after 
the  JJJB.  GofcniBMnt  had  reneced  on 
ill  Iwij  iililgarinni  to  the  aoax  and 
aOr  after  he  anr  "his  peoflka!^  Urea 
of  life  rsraced  and  de- 


UMI 


at  the  ace  of  34. 
Not  gunaiBimiy.  in  view  of  the  treacfa- 
err  he  had  wttnoaed  repeatedly  in  his 
Ufe.  he  waa  slain  by  a  siddier  at  Fort 
HE.  wiMTC   he   had  gone 

a  flac  of  traee.  By  the  time  of 
Ida  death.  Cnnqr  Hocae  knew  tliat  the 

had  loat  their  bdoved.  sacred 

HDlB  and  that  tliey  were  des- 
tined to  live  on  reaervations.  Just  prior 
to  his  death.  Craiy  Horse  was  taunted 
by  a  wiiite  trader  who  rfaetortcally 
ariud  him  "wliere  are  your  lands 
now?"  Craay  Uane  looked  out  to  the 
horiaon,  pointed  over  his  horse's  head. 
and  sakt  "My  lands  are  where  my 
dead  lie  boried." 

It  is  that  moment  that  Korcaak  Ziol- 
kowaU  aou^t  to  memoiialiae  in  stone. 

1947  unto  his  death  in  1982. 
worked  on  a  moimtain  sculp- 
ture of  Craay  Hone— his   arm   out- 
the   land.    Konsak's 

Horse,  when  complete,  will  be 
the  moat  nwasive  scolpture   in   the 
I  feet  Uili  and  641  feet  kMig. 

Hone's  head  wiD  be  90  feet 
hli^  large  cnoach  to  envelop  an  four 
Fresidentis  heads  on  the  nearby 
Moant  Rnahmore.  His  arm  will  be  as 
lone  as  a  f  ootbaU  field,  long  enough 
for  4.000  people  to  stand  on. 

Given  these  dimensions,  it  is  not  sur- 
fffistng  that  Korcsak's  work  is  not  yet 
completed.  Although  he  removed  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  granite  from  Thunder- 
head  Moimtain.  there  are  still  millions 
of  tons  which  must  be  blasted  away  by 
Korczak's    successors— most    notably 


fy^T*^!  pnOts  are  not  the 
do      " 


gitt. 
thia  euMutiy. 
the  Craa^  Hosae  lle^Mwial  wttboot 
any  State  or  Federal  aasistanBe.  TWIee 
he  tamed  down  potential  fuudiuc  of 
$10  — mi««  TiMtrart.  Korcaak  boiit  thte 

sttc  visited  an- 
mally  by  a  mfOioD  st^itaeera^-wtth 
from  his  sapportets 
the  land.  And  with  hia  own 
pliysteal  and  spMtoal  power  and  that 
of  Us  wif e  and  faaaOy. 

For  many  ycais  I  have  been  inspiied 
by  Korcaak  and  hia  work.  I  waa  f  orto- 
nate  enoagh  to  cet  to  know  Um  in  the 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1903  and  I 
vafaw  my  witlnuing  fiiwwMilp  with 
hii  widow.  Roth,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Td  Uke  to  coodnde  with  a  por- 
tion  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1981  at  a  ceremony  conmemo- 
rattaw  the  unveiUnc  of  a  stamp  honor- 
ing Craay  Horae.  a  stamp  that  f e*- 
tared  Korcaak's  design. 

Perbais  never  b^ore  (snd  prThsiM  never 
acaln)  bas  tbere  been  such  a  ptu«kcal  and 
■^*'^*"^l  *»«— ■MitiiMwit  at  artM  to  sobject. 
...  We  are  fiwhlfd  by  Crasy  Mont'u  Ufe 
and  KoctaaTa  traaaeeadent  viaiaa  of  it  We 
are  better  people  b«cttf  we  retnembrr 
Craar  Bone  today  and  beeaoae  Koraak  te- 
membered  him  aD  these  yean. 

For  40  years  a  man.  Kanasak.  Ziol- 
kowBki.  carved  a  mountain.  It  is  a  task 
that  stactnrs  the  mind  and  fills  it  with 
awe.  But  Korcaak  did  it.  He's  gone  but 
his  work  continues.  And  his  dream 
lives  on.  transforming  a  mountain  and 
our  souls.* 


THE  REVISED  CHILES  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL^  Mr.  Presidoit. 
delMte  concerning  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  budget  deficit  is  not  new. 
Throughout  this  decade  the  fimda- 
mental  issues  have  not  changed. 

In  1981.  the  deficit  was  $78.9  Ullion 
and  the  puldie  debt  was  $998.8  Ullion. 
Last  year,  it  exceeded  $200  billion  for 
the  third  time  since  1981,  reaching  an 
all-time  high  of  $220.7  billion.  The 
puldie  debt,  which  6  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Reagan  described  as  equivalent 
to  a  HaA  of  $1,000  bills  67  miles  high, 
has  now  risen  to  about  150  miles— 
$2.25  trillion. 

The  current  account  balance  which 
measures  the  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance, the  trade  services  balance,  in- 
vestment earnings,  and  transfers  dear- 
ly shows  the  decline  of  our  economic 
stature  in  the  world.  In  1981.  the 
United  States  ran  a  ciurent  account 
surplus  of  more  than  $6  billion.  Last 
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We  find  ouiseivea  in  a 
where  we  most  make  aooae  very  dfffi- 
colt  dedsknsL  We  most  deride  wheth- 
er we  win  cutiUiiur  borrow  and  spend 
poMrifa.  or  whether  we  win  pay  aa  we 
go  for  oar  spending. 

It  is  never  easy  to  decide  how  to  allo- 
cate natk»al  reaooroea.  This  year  it  is 
portieahurly  diffieolt  because  of  the 
enormous  »MMim«t  of  savings  we 
needed  to  achieve  the  acceptable  defi- 
cit targets  under  Gramm-Rndman- 
Hollingi 

The  Budget  Coomittee  has  worked 
very  hard  to  adileve  the  needed  sav- 
ings, while  alao  providing  some  in- 
creases in  areas  of  natimwl  impor- 
tance. The  revised  Chiles  badget  plan 
would  balance  the  badget  by  1991.  It 
continues  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $37 
billion  next  year— sU^tly  above  the 
$36  billion  requirement  mandated 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Honings. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  removed  the  cap  on  Medi- 
care catastrophic  insnranoe.  This  win 
allow  more  flezibOity  in  addressing 
the  health  care  of  the  Nation's  elderly. 
As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  I  have  been  worldng 
with  Soiator  Baaiaaa  and  others  to 
develop  an  effective  catastn^hic  care 
proposaL  The  cap  on  catastnH>hic  care 
included  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
eaiiier  plan  would  have  made  our  task 
much  more  difficult. 

The  revised  Chiles  plan  adds  back 
$300  miUlon  next  year,  or  $1.2  billion 
over  4  years,  frtmi  the  original  Medi- 
care savings  required.  This  brings  the 
level  of  savings  required  under  Medi- 
care to  $3  biUion  next  year.  The  re- 
vised Chiles  plan,  like  the  original 
Chnes  plan,  maintJiins  that  the  sav- 
ings win  not  affect  bmefidary  premi- 
ums, deductibles,  or  be  achieved  by  de- 
laying eligibility. 

The  President  raiginaUy  requested 
$5  billitm  in  Medteare  savings.  $35  bD- 
lion  over  4  years.  The  House  approved 
savings  of  $1.3  billicm  next  year.  $10.2 
billion  thrmigh  1990.  My  own  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  heard  testimcmy  Just 
a  short  time  ago  concerning  savings  in 
this  area.  Since  enactment  of  the  Pro- 
spective Payment  System  in  1984. 
which  as  many  of  you  know  replaced 
the  cost-based  reimbursement  sjrstem. 
reimbursements  to  hospitals  have 
averaged  IS  percent  above  costs.  WhOe 
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$3bil- 


that  the 

>  a  oonferenee 

win  nltimatrty  be 
lion.  Daring  the 

I  win  WOTk  to  cnaare  that  the  waa 
are  achieved  in  a  fair 
have  shown  that  rural 
not  pnOted  nearly  aa 

pruvideia.  In  fact  soaae  rnral 

have  not  profited  at  an.  It  is  my  intent 
that   the  savings  achieved  wffl   not 

The  reviKd  Chilea  plan  provides  for 

bring  the  lerd  of  spending  to  $2.3  Ul- 
lion  above  the  basetinr,  pias  an  addl- 
ptwtmi  $a90  million  for  the  Head  Start 
ftogram  Job  programs  are  increaaed 
$700  mmkm.  Space  and  adcnee  pro- 
graim  are  increaaed  by  $1.3  bflBon.  In- 
crcaaes  in  funding  are  alao  provided 
for  EPA  programs  and  land  aeqniii- 
tion,  aid  to  the  homriess,  NIH  and 
AIDS  research,  the  Women.  Infanta, 
and  Children's  Feeding  Piugiam 
[WICl.  law  enforcement  and  jodidary 
prngraoH.  the  Costoms  Service,  and 
about  a  5-peroent  annual  increase  in 
State  and  local  grant  amistanre. 

Given  the  budget  constraints  facing 
us  this  year,  some  other  programs 
have  been  cut  back.  I  regret  that  this 
was  necessary,  bat  to  adiieve  savings 
we  simply  cant  freeae  an  spending.  I 
believe  the  Budget  Committee  has 
made  a  number  of  compromises  in 
spending  cuts  compared  to  both  its 
original  budget  resolution  and  the 
budget  presented  to  Cmgress  eariier 
this  year  by  the  President. 

The  revised  Chiles  plan  reduces  the 
Community  Develoinnent  Blodc  Grant 
Program  [CDBGl  by  10  percent  and 
the  Urtwn  Development  Actitm  Grant 
Program  [UDAG]  by  5  percent.  I  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  many  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country  and  I  know 
substantial  reductions  in  these  areas 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  Again.  I 
wish  we  could  freeze  spending  so  that 
States  could  continue  level  funding  in 
these  areas.  However,  these  cuts  under 
the  revised  budget  are  much  better 
than  the  original  Chiles  plan  that 
sought  to  reduce  CDBG  by  25  percent 
and  UDAG  by  10  percent.  And.  the  re- 
vised plan  is  much  better  than  the 
President's  budget  that  would  have 
terminated  UDAG  and  reduced  fimd- 
ing  for  CDBG  by  nearly  20  percent 
while  substantially  broadening  the 
areas  whi<A  CDBG  f imds  would  be  al- 
located. 

There  are  areas  in  which  the  revised 
Chiles  plan  assumes  a  freeze  compared 
to  the  substantial  reductions  or  out- 
right elimination  proposed  by  the 
President.  For  instance,  funds  for  the 
fimftii  Business  Administration  would 
be  frozen  at  fiscal  year  1987  levels. 
Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
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The  Federal  badget  deficit 
a  growing  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
in  a  balanrrd  and 
.  The  reviaed  Chilea 
meets  those  objeettves^ 


NAUMMEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  certain 
(dianges  that  indicate  that  they  would 
iik*>  to  improve  rehitinns  with  oar 
country.  I  bdieve  that  such  actions 
shoald  be  encouraged  to  continue. 
Hopefully,  the  Soviet  Government  wffl 
adopt  a  policy  that  reoogniaes  the 
human  rights  of  aU  its  citi»ns.  Untn 
that  day  comes,  however,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  on  behalf  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  dmied  their 
basic  rights. 

The  Soviets'  treatment  of  Naum 
Meiman  exenu>lifies  the  harassment 
and  rtfaM^fhninatf*^  accorded  Soviet 
Jews.  Naum  is  a  political  activist  and 
long-time  refusenik  who  has  been 
seeking  permission  to  onigrate  to  the 
West  for  over  10  years.  He  is  presoitly 
adjusting  to  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife 
Inna. 

Naum.  in  his  seventies,  desperately 
wishes  to  live  what  is  left  of  his  life  in 
the  West.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  grant  Naum  this  wish  and 
aUow  him  to  emigrate.* 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  laying  down  of  the  supplemental 
approiHiations  bffl  at  11:30  ajn.  be  ex- 
toided  for  an  additional  5  mtautea. 

The  PREEODING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  flrnatorn  may 
continue  to  speak  undo-  the  previous 
order  with  certain  conditjons  in  regard 
to  morning  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DrxoH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 
0  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  tn^tal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  anxlition  of 
hiunan  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  dosed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIA'nONS.  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wffl 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

1827.  which  the  clei«  wm  report 
The  lettdattre  clerk  read  as  follows: 
BJt  laST.  mn  act  makinf  supplemental 

HHimprlatlffnt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  M.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cmulder 
the  bm  (HJl.  1827)  maidnff  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinc  September  30.  1987,  and 
for  other  porpoees,  which  had  been  re- 
ported trtm  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  an  amendment  to 
strike  an  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inseit  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

HJt.  1827 
Be  it  enacted  In  Ou  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RevreaenUMvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  OMemMed,  That  the 
foDowinc  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, namely: 

TITLE  I— PROGRAM  SUFPLEMENTAIS 

CHAFTERI 

DBPARTMXNT  OF  CX>MMERCE 

Natiob^i.  Ocsaric  Ain>  Atm  osphxuc 
AoimnsnATioN 


OPOUTKHIS. 


sjnPACiLina 
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[The  sum  of  $83,500,000,  to  be  derived 
from  $27,500,000  appropriated  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591 
for  commerdalisation  of  the  land  remote 
sensinc  satellite  system  and  $35,000,000  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  same  law  for  the 
polar  orbiting  satellite  system,  is  hereby  re- 
programmed  for  a  two  spacecraft  land 
remote  — tMiny  satellite  system  under  a  plan 
which  provides  for  the  cost  of  the  second 
satellite  from  fimds  from  users  or  other 
aovrces  other  than  funds  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
The  release  of  such  fiwds  is  subject  to  the 
funding  plan  being  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

[At  such  time  as  ftmds  are  appropriated 
to  carry  out  Sec.  118  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  funds  transferred 
to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (hK3)  of  su^  section,  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  at  the  Great  l^ikes  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratory.] 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Cranmerce  in  fiscal  year 
1987  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pro- 
mulgate or  implement  the  March  2,  1987 
proposed  rulemaking  on  Sea  Turtle  Conser- 
vation; Shrimp  Trawl  Requirements  for 
waters  deacribed  in  the  proposed  rulemak- 
ing as  western  Gulf  of  Mexico  offshore, 
western  Gulf  of  Mexico  inshore,  and  Louisi- 
ana inshore,  zones  10  through  21. 

Of  the  fund*  depotited  in  the  Fisheries 
Prmnotional  Fund  mnuant  to  section  209 
of  the  Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of 
IttS.  t7S0.000  shaU  be  made  available  as  au- 
thorized bv  said  Act,  to  remain  available 
antU  expended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

[GBIKKAL  AnitlHISTRATIOlf 

[sAuuun  AifD  KZFsmn 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $10,450,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30. 1988. 
[I^GAL  Acnmiis 

[SALAKm  AHS  KZrKNSSS,  OBnHAL  UOAL 
ACTl  VITUS 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    expenses,    general    legal    activities", 
$5,499,000,  to  renuOn  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 
[SALARIKS  AlfS  EZPKNSXS,  AirrnxusT  DrVISIOR 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division".  $299,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1988. 

[SAUUUXS  AMD  EXFERSKS.  DinTXD  STATU 

ATTOunrs 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and   expenses.   United   States   Attorneys". 
$887,000.  to  remain  available  untfl  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.] 

SALAKIXS  Ain>  EXPmSBS.  tTHITKD  STATES 
MAMHALS  SnVICX 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  Iforshals  Serv- 
ice". $405,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988:  Provided,  That  in]  In  the 
Vpropriation  language  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  title  31 
UJS.C.  3302,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  may  collect  fees 
and  expenses  for  the  service  of  civil  process, 
including:  complaints,  summonses,  subpoe- 
nas and  similar  process;  and  seizures,  levies, 
and  sales  associated  with  Judicial  orders  of 
execution:  and  credit  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  of  such  fees  to  this  appropriation 
to  be  used  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  these  services.". 
[SUPPORT  OP  uNrrxD  states  prisoners 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Support 
of  United  SUtes  Prisoners",  $9,630,000.  to 
remain  available  imtil  September  30.  1988. 
[salaries  AMD  EXPEMSEs.  comnmiTT 
rxlatioms  servicx 

[In  the  appropriation  language  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591.  delete  "$29,637,000  of  which 
$23,266,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended" and  substitute  the  following: 
"$29,637,000  of  which  $22,791,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended". 

[UMITED  STATES  TRUSTEE  SYSTEM  FUND 

[In  addition  to  amounts  made  available 
under  the  head  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
oversight  of  bankruptcy  cases",  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  Trustees  Pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  Sec.  115  of  the 
"Bankruptcy  Judges,  United  States  Trust- 
ees, Euid  Family  Farmer  Banlcruptcy  Act  of 
1986"  (Public  Law  99-554),  $16,436,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  deposits  to  the  Fund  are  avail- 
able in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  refunds  due  depositors. 

[Federal  Bureau  or  Imvestioation 

[SALARIES  AMD  EXPEMSES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $3,989,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1988. 

[Drug  E^nporcemknt  Admimistratiom 

[salaries  and  EXPEMSES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 


tration", $776,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1988:  Provided,  That  in  ap- 
propriation langiiage  under  this  head  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriations  Act, 
1987,  as  included  in  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591.  delete  "five  himdred  sev- 
enty-five" and  substitute  "1,030".] 
ImaoBATioN  AMD  Natusalizatiom  Service 

SALARIES  AMD  EXPEMSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $147,793,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1988:  Provid- 
ed, That  in  appropriation  language  under 
this  head  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1987.  as  included  in  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591.  delete 
the  phrase  "(not  to  exceed  four  hundred 
ninety,  all  of  which  shall  be  for  replacement 
only)"  and  substitute  "(not  to  exceed  1.796. 
of  which  490  shall  be  for  replacnnent 
only)";  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$3,264,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  appro- 
priation account  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  pay  costs  related  to  the  relocation  of 
employees  of  the  Criminal  Division. 
[Federal  Prison  System 
[salaries  amd  expenses 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $548,000.  to  remain  available 
untU  September  30. 1988.] 

[national  institute  op  corrections 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  of  Corrections".  $15,000.] 

Genekal  Provisions— DEPARTMtENT  or 
JvsncE 

Sec.  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591,  not  to  exceed  an  ad- 
ditional 1 5,000,000  may  be  transferred  to 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activi- 
ties" to  pay  expenses  related  to  the  activities 
of  any  Independent  Counsel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  591,  et  seq.,  upon  notifica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  At)propriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  and  approval 
under  said  Committees'  policies  concerning 
the  reprogramming  of  funds  contained  in 
section  607  of  section  101  (b)  of  Public  Law 
99-591. 

Sec.  2.  Section  205(h>(l><A>  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  and 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  fiscal  year  1987,  in  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591  are 
amended  by  striking  "All  of  the  fees  collected 
under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  within  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "All  of  the  fees  collect- 
ed under  subsection  <d)  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  separate  account  urithin  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  op  Foreign  Affairs 

[salaries  and  expenses 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $61,750,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1988.] 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAIMTEMAMCE  OF  BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad". 


$12,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees' policies  concerning  the  reprogramming 
of  funds  contained  in  House  Report  99- 
669.] 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  and  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Department  of  Stale,  Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs,  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses": Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  appro- 
priaUd  to  the  Department  of  State  in  thU  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  the  new 
office  building  in  Moscow,  except  as  neces- 
sary to  demolish  the  building:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  subsection  Id)  of  section  154  of 
Public  Law  99-93  is  repealed  and  sulaection 
la)  of  such  section  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence,  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
occupy  the  new  chancery  building  at  its  new 
embassy  complex  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
any  other  new  facility  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  metropolitan  area,  until  a  new  chan- 
cery building  is  ready  for  occupancy  for  the 
United  States  embassy  in  Moscow  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  fails  to  provide  prompt  and 
fuU  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  for 
damages  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  United  States  embassy 
in  Moscow. ":  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  directed  to  develop  ond 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Appropriations  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  of  the  Senate  by 
August  30,  1987,  a  plan  to  establish  essential 
parity  in  the  numbers,  types  and  quality  of 
buildings  held  by  the  United  States  in 
Moscow  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Provided  further.  That  it  is  the 
serue  of  Congress  that  no  additioruU  funds 
should  be  appropnated  for  new  embassy 
corutruction,  except  for  the  completion  of 
projects,  other  than  Moscow,  where  con- 
struction is  now  underway  until  such  time 
as  the  management  of  overseas  embassy  con- 
struction is  organized  under  an  Under  Sec- 
retary who  shall  also  have  responsibility  for 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  StaU  and  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  con- 
vene a  panel  of  outside  experts  to  review 
and  analyze  the  plans,  contracts  and  proto- 
cols of  any  corutruction  projects  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings. 

[International  Organizations  and 
Conferences 

[contributions  to  international 
organizations 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  Organizations", 
$268,831  for  payment  of  the  United  States 
assessed  contribution  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union:  Provided,  That  in  the  appro- 
priation language  under  the  heading  "Con- 
tributions to  International  Organizations" 
in  the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Act.  1987.  as  included  in  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591.  delete  the  phrase 
that  reads  "of  which  $130,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  become  avail- 
able for  expenditure  on  October  1. 1987". 


[Imtermatiomal  Commissions 

[american  sections.  internatiomal 
commissions 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "American 
Sections.       International       Commissions". 
$600,000.  to  remain  available  untU  Septem- 
ber 30. 1988.] 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  amd  expemses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [$45,645,000]  $33,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1988. 

[DEFENDER  SERVICES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
Services".  $2,500,000.  to  remain  available 
until  exi>ended.] 

Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  [$98,000]  $100,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [$1,017,000]  $1,000,000. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritimx  Administratiom 

operations  and  training 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in 

Public  Law  98-396  for  a  training  vessel  for 

the  State  University  of  New  York  Maritime 

College  shall  be  avaiUMe  for  acquisition, 

preconversion  and  conversion  costs  of  such 

vessel 

FEDERAL  SHIP  FINANCING  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  debt  reduction.  $1,375,000,000, 
[to  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
for  payment  of  Interest  on  said  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  $73,000,000.] 
to  remain  avallaMe  until  expended. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
grants  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  and 
expenses".  $33,195,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 
[Commission  for  the  Study  of  Intekma- 

TioMAL  Migration  and  Cooperative  Eco- 
nomic Development 

[salaries  and  expenses 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment as  authorized  by  Title  VI  of  Public 
Law  99-603,  $275,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

[DwiGKT  David  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Commission 

[expenses 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Commission 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-624.  $50,000. 
to  remain  available  untU  expended.] 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

The  authority  under  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1985  IPublic  Law  99-88) 
with  respect  to  the  relocation  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station  shall  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1988  and  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  Public  Law  99-88. 


[Small  Business  Aomimistxatiom 

[GENERAL  provision 

[Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
with  respect  to  small  business  concerns  in- 
volved in  the  fishing  industry,  declare  the 
recent  Texas  Gulf  Coast-related  red  tide 
contamination  a  disaster  for  purposes  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15 
UJS.C.  636(b)).  Such  declaration  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Disaster  loan 
assistance  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  to  such  small 
business  concerns. 

[For  purposes  of  this  provision— 

[(1)  the  term  "recent  Texas  Gulf  Coast- 
related  red  tide  contamination"  means  the 
contamination  of  customary  fishing  grounds 
by  red  tide,  the  closing  of  (or  reduction  of 
catch  limits  in)  customary  fishing  grounds 
due  to  excessive  harvesting  on  such  grounds 
prompted  by  red  tide  contamination  outside 
the  nominal  boundaries  of  such  grounds, 
and  the  contamination  of  such  customary 
fishing  grounds  or  significant  reductions  in 
the  normal  populations  of  fish  resulting 
from  heavy  rainfall,  flooding,  or  the  runoff 
waters  thereof,  which  has  occurred  along 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  since  September  1. 
1986:  and 

[(2)  the  terms  "fish"  and  "fishing  indus- 
try" have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  in 
sections  23(1KB)  and  23(1KC).  respectively, 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
650(1)(B).  650(1  KO). 

[For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
7(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(bK2)).  eligi- 
bility of  individual  applicants  shall  not  in 
any  way  be  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
disaster  victims  in  any  county  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

[Unites  States  Information  Agency 
[salaries  and  expenses 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ',  $8,098,176,  of  which  $598,176 
shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  Pakistani 
Rupees  from  the  special  account  for  the  In- 
formational Media  Guarantee  Program  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1011(d) 
of  the  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  UJB.C. 
1442(d)). 

[radio  BROADCASmra  to  CUBA 

[For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  as  amended  (22 
UJ3.C.  1465(e)).  $993,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended.] 

CHAFTERII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 

[Military  Personnel 
[military  personnel,  army 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Army",  $255,452,000. 

[MILTIARY  PERSONNEL.  NAVY 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Navy".  $40,600,000. 

[MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  MARINE  CORPS 

[For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Military 
personnel.  Marine  Corps".  $36,520,000. 

[military  personnel.  Ant  FORCE 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Air  Force",  $167,800,000.] 


CONGRESSI<»^AL  REOMtD— SENATE 
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Sac  8.  NotariOutanding  aeetiom  StSZtcf 
(It  and  (2)  of  Pmblic  Law  99-578.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  immediately  tratufer 
an  APS-12S  radar  ayatem,  to  the  United 
Statea  Cmatoms  Service  to  be  naed  for  drag 
interdiction  pmrpoaea:  Provided,  That 
$7,500,900  made  available  in  PtMic  Law  99- 
349,  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropria- 
Uona  Ad  of  1906,  for  ax  APS-13S  radar 
ayatem  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Navy 
for  proenremtent  of  an  APS-139  radar  ayatem 
aa  replacement  of  the  radar  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Senyiee. 

Sac  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  Exec- 
utive Agent  for  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
may  authorize  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  ceidtration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution,  and  in  support  of 
Oongreaaional  Bicentennial  activities.  Such 
sums  as  are  neceaaary  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
these  activities  shall  be  made  avaOahle  from 
funds  oUterwise  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae,  except  that  such  funds  shall 
not  be  counted  (vattut  the  Hmitation  on 
funds  avaiUMe  for  pvMic  affairs  or  legisla- 
tive liaison  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

[Sac.  3.  None  of  tbe  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  in  fiacal  year 
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1987  ■*»»ii  be  obligated  or  expended  to  de-    out  a  nudear  exploaioo  with  a  yield  exceed-  priatlons  Act  1987.  Public  Law  99-600  and 

activate  or  »«pii'«««*nt  proeedurea  for  eon-    inc  one  IcOotan:  Public  Iaw  99-591.  the  Secretary  of  the 

venion  or  deactivation  of  the  81Stb  Air        [(2)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  Army  is  directed  to  undertake  the  following 

Votoe    Reaerve    Weather    Reoonnalmance    of  such  90-day  period,  has  carried  out  a  nu-  studies:    Ohio   River   Water   Development 

Souadran.  Keealer  Air  Votoe  Baae   ICiaaii-    clear  exploaion  outside  a  designated  test  Study,    between    RivennUe    4&-491.    Ohio: 

ZanL  or  for  tbe  deactivatian  of  the  38th    •««  or  ICaumee  Bay  State  Parte,  including  precon- 

TatS^nl   Airlift   Souadnm.    IfcChord    Air       [<»  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  strucUon  engineering  and  deaign.  Ohio:  St. 

-^^^  n.^  Waahincton.                                   accept  and  implement  reciprocal  in-oountry  Johns   County,    inrliirting   preconstniction 

'  'ntanii   w<i«r  nf  thr  fumte  amoariated    monitoring  arrangemenU  to  take  effect  not  and  deaign.  Florida:  Jacksonville  HartXM-.  St. 

t,FoZ:nJ!aZJ^ti^Tie^eto^e^Tar    later  than  the  last  day  of  such  9(Mlay  period  John's  River  and   Intraooaatal  Waterway 

la^^J^S^^r^n^^^i^i^Tf  any    and  extend  through  the  remainder  of  fiscal  Study.  Ptorida;  St.  John's  River  Study.  Plor- 

i!!AL^ZsV^Z!Mtw^^^ai^  ftmd    ye"  ^••T-  »«**:  ■«•  W***'  Reaourcea  Baaed  Economic 

I-S»-7ll.  ii^^^ZJul^taJ.  nlittiMhiD        C<»»    Tbooiiatioh     roa    CBTAn    Nrw  Development  Computer  Model  (to  continue 

5^iS^^2Sr?SJttS2^fS?SnS    Aio««Ta.-The  limitation  on  nucle«^  ex-  derign     and     testing)    and.     in    addition. 

I^S^SS^!^iI^^t^^TS^Pa^    pioaioos  in  subaection  (a)  shall  cease  to  $350,000  for  the  purposes  of  studying  and 

IS^^SSjSS^^SiSS^t^vte  to?^£    ■«»»y    "    supplanted    by    an    agreement,  evaluating  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000 

'Pt  ^!S^*.^2!?^^^t^RS^    ■«»«>•  «»•  <«^  between  the  United  Statea  .itemaUve  disposal  sites  to  the  currently 

i^Texas  Adviawy  Board  of  the  State  or    ^^  ^^  goviet  Union  establishing  signifi-  ^tive  San  Jacinto  disposal  area  on  Oalvea- 

^^l?^  .  ,  ^  „ ,  ».     - .   ._.u^i.t^<  »™.    cant  Uadta  on  nuclear  exploaicms  by  such  ton  Island  at  full  Federal  expense:  the  Sec- 

-.^^  *•  ^VJ^^^.^^r^S^^^f^    countries  that  is  negotiated  after  the  date  retary  of  the  Army  is  alao  directed  to  under- 

"^!I?fi?l'J^!2.^.^»^^^    of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  take  environmental  studies  and  submit  rec 

nesA  of  thbi  Art.  may  "*^<*"«"^  "J"  ""        [(c)  DwnnnoMs.-For  purposes  of  this  ommendaUons  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 

pended  for  the  deidoyment  or  mataitenance    ,^^^0^.  priaUons  of  the  Houae  and  Senate  on  the 

«rf—                                       tw       MA  .-»            t<l'  ■'f''**  **""  "in-country  reciiHocal  mon-  advisability  of  modifying  project  operaUon 

[(1)  launchers  for  vaon  than  po  iniw-     jt^^jng  arrangemenU"  means  arrangnnoits  .nd   maintenance   requirements,   awniming 

continmtal  balliatic  misrilea  carrying  muMl-    between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  that  the  curnmt  disposal  site  wiU  no  longer 

pie  independently  targetaUe  reentry  vehl-    union    to   supplement    national    technical  be  available  for  extensive  FMeral  use  In  the 

des  (lORVs):                                                        meana  of  verification  through  the  emplace-  near  future. 

[«)  lanndiers  for  an  aggregate  of  more    ^g^t  by  each  country  of  seismic  monitoring  r~,-=™n.<^«-  ,-,»... 

than  1 JOO  inteteontinental  ballistic  missUea    Nations  on  the  naUonal  territory  of  the  [cohstkoctioh.  cxaxaAL 

canryliw  lORVs  and  submarine  launched    <,tber  ao  that  the  seismic  monitoring  net-  IThe  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  directed  to 

ballistic  miaaOea  carrying  MIRVs:                       ^^rk  of  each  nation  wiU  be  capable  of  de-  proceed  with  the  Fairfield  Vldnlty  Streams. 

[(J)  an  aggregate  of  more  than   1.810    tecting  and  identifying  nuclear  explosions  California,  project  under  the  provisions  of 

taumdiers  deacribed  in  paragraph  (2)  and    ^^th  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton  at  known  section  117  of  Public  law  99-190. 

heavy  bombers  equ^iped  for  air  launched    nudear  weapons   teat  sites  of   the  other  [Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 

cmiae  miaaOea  capable  of  a  range  in  exceas    nation  and  at  any  other  site  of  the  other  Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Appropria- 

of  rix  hundred  kOometers:  or                              nation  that  currently  has  the  capabUity  to  tions  Acts  1988  and  1987.  (PubUc  Laws  99- 

[(4)  a  number  of  lORVs  on  an  taxUvkhial    accommodate  decoupled  nuclear  explosions  141.  »-500  and  99-591).  the  Secretary  of 

balltatic  ntisaile  in  excess  of  the  limitatjons    ^th  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton.  the  Army  is  directed  to  undertake  the  fol- 

fawiiMii^   in   the  SALT  H  agreement,   its        |(2)   fhe   term   "designated   test   area"  lowing  projects  in  the  amounts  as  specified 

agreed  statements  and  common  understand-     means  an  area  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  hereafter 

ings:                                                                       the  United  States  which—  [Project                                               Amount 

unless  tbe  Presidait  certifies  to  the  Con-        [(A)  is  known  to  be  oomposed  of  strong-  [Port     Austin     Hartmr. 

greas  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date     coupling  rock;  and  Michigan. $2,800,000 

of  enactmoit  of  this  Act,  has  exceeded  the        [(B>  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a  [Sand     Island     Beach, 

limitations  induded  in  subeections  (a)  (1-t).    single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site  HawaU $600,000 

Such  certification  sliall  be  accompanied  by     in  such  country.  [Wellsburg,    West    Vir- 

a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassified        [Sac.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  secUon  9126  g^j^     (Ohio     River 

versions,  providing  information  upon  wliich    or  section  9133  of  the  Department  of  De-  milepost  74.8  to  72.8) 

the  President  bases  his  certification:  Prtwid-    fense   Appropriations    Act,    1987    (as   con-  ^j^^^  ^^^  j^^        $50,000 

ed.  That  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the     tained  in  section  101(c)  of  the  joint  resolu-  rMlddle  School  Area!!"                   $50  000 

following  deflnititMis  shall  apply-                      tion  enUtled   "Joint  resoluUon  making  con-  tw«f*r  Works  virfnl" 

[(1)  launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic    tinning  appropriaUons  for  fiscal  year  1987.  ■■  Tl  w«,uhnr^  lilm^ 

missQes  and  submarine  launched  ballistic    and  for  other  purposes."  Public  Law  99-500  wi   ll«i  \Li   pSj* 

missQes  equipped  with  multiple  Independ-    and  Public  Law  99-591).  only  funds  speclfl-  ^i„i\v^             ^^                $200  000 

enUy  targetable  re«itry  vehides  are  launch-    caUy  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  accord-  rw.irB:;^;*;^'^ —                tioo'oao 

era  of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for    ance  with  section  502  of  the  National  Secu-  '■^^ f, ,       J~^™"                »»w».ooo 

launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missUes    rity  Act  of  1947  may  be  obligated  or  expend  t*f  ,  ^"*^U_^^    *                      ,««  nnn 

and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missUes    ed  for  intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac-  girUa  City  Par*  Area  ™.                  aw.ww 

equipped  with  mulUple  IndependenUy  tar-    tivities.  [Glen   Dale,   West  Vir- 

getable  reentry  vehicles:  and                                  [(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  ginia                                              .,-.««„ 

[(2)  air  launched  cruise  missiles  are  un-    all  intelligence  and  intelligence  related  ac-  [Glen  Dale  Airport  —                $125,000 

manned.  self-propeUed,  guided,  weapon  de-     Uvities  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  [Sewer  Outfalls $125,000 

livery  vehicles  which  sustain  flight  through     in   the   Defense   Appropriations   Act.    1987  j^  regard  to  the  Wellsburg.  Sistersville  and 

the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of    shall  be  considered  specifically  authorized  Qien  Dale  projects,  the  Congress  finds  that 

their  flight  path  and  which  are  flight  tested     by  Congress  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  g^  emergency  exists  In  satisfaction  of  the 

from  or  deployed  on  aircraft.                              National  Security  Act  of  1947.  requirements    of    Section    14— Emergency 

[(b)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this        [(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  cer-  streambank  and  Shoreline  Protection. 

Act,  the  President  sliall  notify  Congress  of    tain  intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac-  [Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 

his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of    tivities  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  and  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 

section  (a).                                                            identified  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria-  y^ns   Act,    1987   (PubUc   Law   99-500   and 

rase  a  fiscal  ykak  isst  nucleak  teshng  um-     tions  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  pubUc  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the 

C8BC  a  nscAL  YKAK  iwo,  NuixKAK  TKKTim.  u        ^^  mteUigcnce  of  the  House  of  RepresenU-  ^rmy  is  directed  to  use  $5,000,000  to  Initiate 

r(a)  LrMTTATioH  — Effective  90  days  after     tives  should  be  the  subject  of  reprogram-  j^nd  acquisition  activities  as  described  in 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds    "ni"*  "^tions  agreed  upon  by  the  appropn-  section  1114  of  PubUc  Law  99-662. 

appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be    »»«  Committees  of  Congress.!  [opxratioh  ahd  MAiirmfANCK,  cnmuL 

obUgated  or  expended  to  carry  out  a  nuclear                             CHAPTERin  TaMfSFxa  or  ruinw> 

explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kUo-         DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE-CIVIL  „    ^'"?     ^  »r^!?«?II^nH.t>vl 

ton.  or  a  nuclear  explosion  that  is  conducted               DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  ..„^i!l  fht  ^^L^  ^i  tlTS^^^"  WaS 

outside  a  designated  test  area,  unless  the                   corps  or  Ekcihxxhs-Civil  ^'^^f  ^''^^        ^.»^^c^.f^iQ^    « 

T>mHfiont  r<>rtifii>s  to  Congress—                                         CORPS  or  iotcuihsks— <jivii.  Development  Appropriations  Act,   1987,  as 

^iT  i^rthel,v?et  U^^ter  the  end                     C<»««*^  ihvestigatiohs  included  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 

of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date        [Using  funds  previously  appropriated  in  Law  99-591.  there  are  hereby  appropriated 

of  the  enactment  of  tlUs  Act.  has  carried    the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro-  such    sums    as    become    avaUable    m    the 
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Hariwr  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  W-mi. 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  general."  $125,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  ftom  "General  Investi- 
gations" to  perform  a  cumulative  environ- 
mental analysis  of  Section  55  measures 
along  the  46-mlle  reach  of  the  Platte  River 
between  Hershey.  Nebradu.  and  the  Un- 
eoIn-Dawaon  County  line.] 

OmUTtOM  Aim  MAanXNAMCI,  OEMUUU. 

Of  amounU  appropriated  for  this  account 
in  Public  Latot  99-500  and  99-591,  mch 
Mumt  at  become  available  in  the  Harbor 
Mainfenance  Tnut  FuTid.  pursuant  to 
PubUe  Lav  9»^t2.  man  be  derived  from 
that/and. 

UVOLVmO  FUHU 

The  Corps  of  engineers  is  directed  to  ad- 
vertise and  procure  an  automated  system 
that  adheres  to  specifications  developed  by 
the  Corps  of  Itaglneers  for  civil  program  re- 
quirements without  regard  to  the  Anqy  In- 
formation Architecture  Tier  2  standards  for 
operating  systems. 

[omiaAL  PROVISIONS 

[The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  file  a 
report  with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  within  ninety  days  after  a  written 
request  is  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)  of  section  103  of  Public 
Law  99-M2  indicating  the  action  taken  on 
the  request  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  file  a  report  with  the  appro- 
priate cmnmittees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  listing  any 
project  or  study  falling  under  the  provisions 
of  subsecUon  (eXl)  of  section  103  of  PubUc 
Law99-««2. 

[The  project  for  Denison  E>am  (Lalce 
Texoma).  Red  River,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  28,  1938,  (52  SUt.  1219)  is 
modified  to  provide  that  water  allocations  in 
Lake  Texoma  shall  be  as  follows: 

[(1)  the  bottom  of  the  conservation  pool 
shall  be  designated  to  be  at  610  feet  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level:  and 

[(2)  the  bottom  of  the  flood  control  pool 
shall  be  designated  at  619  feet  elevation 
above  sea  level. 

[Notwithstanding  section  838(d)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986, 
or  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  water  re- 
source development,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  compensation  to  any 
party  by  reason  of  the  modification  in  sub- 
section (a). 

[None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  water  resource  devel- 
opment may  be  used  to  construct  or  enter 
Into  an  agreement  to  construct  additional 
bydropower  units  at  Denison  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma). 

[A  project  for  flood  control  along  the  San 
Tlmoteo  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Loma 
Linda  is  authorised  for  construction  as  part 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Malnstem  including  the 
Santiaco  Creek  project  and  in  accordance 
with  plans  to  be  developed  by  the  district 
mgineer  during  preconstructlon,  engineer- 
ing, and  design  studies  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Malnstem.  In  determining  economic  justifi- 
cation, the  benefit  and  cost  for  the  San  Tl- 
moteo project  wiU  be  Included  together  with 
beneflts  and  costs  for  the  entire  Santa  Ana 
Malnstem.  including  Santiago  Creek.  The 
total  cost  for  the  Santa  Ana  Malnstem,  in- 
cluding Santiago  Creek,  is  to  be  raised  ac- 
cordingly. 


[Section  91  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$28,725,000"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,500,000". 

[DEPARTMsarr  op  the  interior 

[BORKAD  OP  RECLAMATIOH 

[COKSTRUCnOR  PROORAM 

[(TRAM8PKR  OP  PUHOS) 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion program",  for  the  cleanup  of  Kesterson 
Reservoir  of  the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central 
Valley  Project,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. $5,600,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
of  unobligated  balances  in  "Loan  program". 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  obligate  funds  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Program 
after  August  1,  1987,  and  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  only  after  the  Secretary  has 
notified  the  Congress  of  his  intention  to 
comply  with  the  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board  Order  No.  87-3 
(March  19. 1987):  Provided  further,  That  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Drainage  Program  after  October  1, 
1987,  unless  the  Congress  has  further  au- 
thorized such  expenditures. 

[Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Elnergy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  undertake  the  following 
project  in  the  amount  specified  hereafter 
[Project  Amount 

[O'NeUl  Unit,  Nebraska .  $1,381,000 

[Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  proceed  with  contracting  for 
construction  of  the  East-side  and  West-side 
roads  and  other  features  at  the  McOee 
Creek,  Oklahoma,  project  in  the  amount 
specified  hereafter 
[Project  Amount 

[McGee  Creek,  Oklaho- 
ma    $7,755,000 

[loan  PROGRAM 
[(TRANSPZR  OP  PONDS) 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  pro- 
gram" for  the  United  Water  Conservation 
District,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$570,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  unobli- 
gated balances  in  the  "Construction  pro- 
gram" from  Teton  Dam  Failure,  Payment  of 
Claims  funds  provided  under  Public  Law  94- 
355  and  Public  Law  94-438. 

[DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
[Povi^KR  Marketing  Aoministrations 

[SODTHWESTERN  POWDER  ADMINISTRATION 

[Notwithstanding   provisions   of   title   5, 
U.S.C.,  except  for  section  5308,  no  funds  ap- 
proved for  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion shaU  be  used  to  pay  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  and  premium  pay  for  power  system  dis- 
patchers unless  such  rates  are  based  on 
those  prevailing  fen-  similar  occupations  in 
the  electric  power  industry.] 
CHAPTER  IV 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
mvltoatsral  economic  assistance 
Funds  Approprutbd  to  thx  Prsswent 
International  Financial  Instttutions 
contribution  to  the  international 
development  association 
For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Development  Aisociation 
by      the     Secretary      of     the      Treasury, 


$207,476,749  for  the  United  State*  contribu- 
tion to  the  seventh  repleniahment,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TINANCE 
CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $7,205,610,  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  increase  in 
subscriptions  to  capital  stock,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FUND 

For  on  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  $36,639,000,  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
portion  of  the  United  Stales  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock,  $6,492,127  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

UMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  African 
Development  Bank  may  subscribe  vnthout 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  capital 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  such 
capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17,375,058. 

Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Agency  for  International  Development 

ECONOMIC  support  FUND 

assistance  for  central  AMERICA 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

(a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
"Economic  support  fund"  for  use  pursuant 
to  this  heading  for  assistance  for  Central 
America  $300,000,000  from  funds  appropri- 
ated by  fiscal  year  1987  or  prior  year  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  make  available  the  $300,000,000 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  for 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
Economic  support  fund  assistance)  for  the 
countries  of  Central  America  vHth  democrat- 
ically-elected governments  as  follows: 

$55,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Guatemala, 

$55,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Costa  Rica, 

$60,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Honduras, 

$130,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

<c)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  El  Salvador 
in  paragrapk  <b),  $75,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  earthquake  relief  and  re- 
construction which  shall  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  accounted  for  sep- 
arately. 

<d)  The  assistarvce  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
previously  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
these  countries  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(e)  The  assistance  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  be  made  available  consistent 
with  the  policies  contained  in  section  702  of 
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the  International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (relating  to  El  Sal- 
vador), section  703  of  that  Act  (relating  to 
Guatemala),  and  chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  Central  America  Democracy,  Peace,  and 
Development  Initiative). 

(f)  Funds  made  available  for  assistance 
pumuint  to  this  heading  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
notification  procedures  applicable  under 
lection  523  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriatioru  Act,  1987, 
and  section  634A  of  the  Foreign.  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOLIDARITY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund",  $1,000,000,  which 
slMll  be  made  axMilable,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  independent  Polish  trade  union 
"Solidarity." 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund",  $50,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  avail- 
able for  activities  in  Mozambique  or  Angola: 
Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall  be 
made  available  only  as  foUows: 

(a)  $37,500,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
assist  the  member  states  of  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordination  Confer- 
ence (SADCC)  in  carrying  out  the  most 
urgent  sector  projects  supported  by  SADCC 
in  the  following  sectors:  transportation  and 
communications,  energy  (including  the  im- 
proved utilization  of  electrical  power 
sources  which  already  exist  in  the  member 
states  and  offer  the  potential  to  swiftly 
reduce  the  dependence  of  those  states  on 
South  Africa  for  electricity),  agricultural  re- 
search and  training,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  trade  (including  private  sector 
initiatives):  Provided,  That  of  this  amount 
not  less  than  60  percent  shall  be  used  in  the 
transportation  sector:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  design,  rehabilitation,  construc- 
tion, or  equipping  of  any  rail  or  road  trans- 
portation corridor  other  than  the  Northern 
Corridor,  which  links  southern  Africa  unth 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 

(b)  $12,500,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
projects  and  activities  for  disadvantaged 
South  Africans,  or  for  humanitarian  assist- 
anccfor  the  member  states  of  SADCC.  Assist- 
ance for  the  member  states  of  SADCC  may 
include  such  activities  as:  transport  of  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  supplies;  refugee  as- 
sistance; and  disaster  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  which  shall  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
SADCC  member  countries  for  humanitarian 
assistance  by  paragraph  (b),  up  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund's  emergency  appeals 
for  affected  countries  in  southern  Africa. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
heading  until  they  have  been  authorized 

Independent  Aoenciss 

peace  corps 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 

provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat 

612)  (22  U.S.C.  2501,  et  seq.),  $7,200,000,  to 

remain  available  until  September  30, 1988. 


MiUTAR  Y  Assistance 
Funds  Appropruted  to  the  President 
foreion  miutar  y  credit  sales 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  $38,000,000,  of  which 
$25,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Philippines,  $10,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  Morocco,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Kenya:  Provided  That 
uncommitted  balances  of  loans  made  to  the 
Philippines  pursuant  to  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  sirxe  October  1, 
1984  and  which  loere  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed 
without  requirement  for  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest 

Export  Assistance 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

LnOTATION  ON  PROGRAM  ACTVnTY 

Notwithstanding  the  "limitation  on  pro- 
gram activity"  contained  in  Title  IV  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1987  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  be  re- 
duced from  $900,000,000  to  $700,000,000,  and 
shall  be  provided  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  OTid  Related 
Programs  AppropriatiOTis  Act  of  1987  as  they 
apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
General  Provisions 
guaranty  reserve  fund 

Section  24(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  subject  to  authorization,  by 
striking  the  second  paragraph  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"Funds  provided  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  funds  provided  for 
necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  4  of  part  II  and  of  section 
503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  may  be  used  to  pay  claims  on  the 
Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  to  the  extent  that 
funds  in  the  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  are  in- 
adeqvMte  for  that  purpose. ". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  21S 

Section  215  of  title  II  of  the  MUitary  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act,  1987  as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591  is  hereby  repealed 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
States  economic  and  foreign  policy  interests 
in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  best 
served  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
to  adhere  to  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  modify  the  voting  procedures  uHthin  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  re- 
quire that  decisions  be  taken  by  the  board  by 
a  voting  majority  of  65  percent  of  the  voting 
shares 

DAIRY  SURPLUS  PRODUCTS 

Funds  provided  for  new  development 
projects  of  private  entities  and  cooperatives 
utilizing  surplus  dairy  products  may  also  be 
used  for  development  projects  that  include 
surplus  dairy  livestock  under  the  Dairy  Ter- 
mination Program. 

CHAPTER  [rV]  V 
DEPARTMENT      OF      HOUSING      AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT[— INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES] 

Housing  Programs 

rent  supplement 

(rescission) 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 

maximum  payments  that  may  be  required  in 


any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered  into 
under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  (12  U.S.C.  1701s),  U 
further  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1987  by  not 
more  than  $14,420,000  in  uncommitted  bal- 
ance* of  authorizations  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  appropriation  Acts. 

RENTAL  HOUSINO  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required  in 
any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered  into 
under  section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1),  U  further  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1987  by  not  more  than  $2,699,000 
in  uncommitted  balances  of  authorizations 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

Management  and  ADMiNisTRATtoM 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  included  under  this  head  in 
the  conference  version  of  H.R.  5313,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1987,  and  made  available  by  Public  Law  99- 
591,  $4,266,000  are  rescinded 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

American  Battle  Monttmknts  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ".  [$3,000,000]  $2,150,000:  Pro- 
vided That  of  the  foregoing  amount, 
[$1,500,000]  $500,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  and  placed  in  a  reserve  for 
release  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion after  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
and  $150,000  shall  be  available  until  expend- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial  on 
Guaxialcanal  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
saiariks  and  expenses 

Of  the  ftmds  provided  to  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  In  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591,  an  additional  $20,000 
shall  be  available  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
appointed  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  2053. 
Environmental  Protection  Acxnct 
salaries  and  expenses 
(transfer  op  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $12,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Construction  grants". 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-54 
relating  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  "Research  and  development",  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  January  28.  1987, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  Act 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 

ABATEMENT,  CONTROL,  AND  COMPLIANCE 

Of  the  fiinds  appropriated  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  "Abatement, 
control,  and  compliance"  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazards  Abatement 
Act  of  1984.  an  additional  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  for 
section  206(d)(2)  Public  Law  99-519. 
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I  defeml  Drr-S5 
Protection 

,  as  Kt  fotth  Id  the  mtmmmr  of  Jano- 
im.  wiiMi  WM  toaniltted  to  the 
I  Iv  the  PnaMent.  The  dtaenivofal 
be  effective  opon  wiMtiiimt  into  Uw 
or  thii  Act  aad  the  amoont  of  the  ptopceed 
defenal  dtapptoved  herein  ■hall  be  made 
available  for  obliptttai. 


dcriueri  by  tnnu/tf  fnwt 
trot 


flitkLeom- 


UMI 


For  an  tiMf**~«»'  anoant  for  "Abatement, 
eontral.  and  eanpUanoe".  pndwdint 
•9JIM.000  which  shall  be  available  for  the 
pfoject  authatlHd  by  aection  5U  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  IMT  (Poblic  Law  100- 
4>.  $27,000,000.1  $ia.»M,»0».  to  remain 
availatale  onto  Otpttmbtr  30.  1988.  and  to 
be  derived  by  tranafer  {root  "Oonrtractioa 
grants". 

Of  the  funds  aimnmriated  to  the  BnviroD- 
Bsental  Proteetlan  Ageney  for  "Canstmction 
grants"  in  Public  Law  9»-«00  snd  Public 
Law  ••-Ml.  the  $l.ao0.000.000  which  was 
not  to  become  available  untH  enactment  of 
■  iiiliarqiiriir  spprntgiationff  ftrt  siithnriiinr 
tlie  «>»«"§«»*"«  of  such  funds  is  her^y  made 
available:  Provided,         That  the 

[$1.1«1JI00.0001  tJ.17t.9OO.t00  remaining 
after  tlie  transfers  to  "Salaries  and  ex- 
and  "Abatement,  control,  and  com- 
*  shaO  be  sllnratfd  and  used  in  ac- 
with  the  mvisions  of  the  Water 
QwUty  Act  of  1907  (Public  Law  100-4). 
Hsisaaoos  soaaxswcB  aBsruass  nusr  pumd 
Of  the  funds  ijruvided  to  the  EnviixHunen- 
tal  ProteetiaB  Agency  for  "Hazardous  Sub- 
pone  Ttuat  Fund"  in  Public  Law 
I  and  Public  Law  90-Ml.  no  more  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  iimpoacs  of  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Ooeomunity  Right4o-Know  Act  of  1986 
CPubUc  Law  99-499). 

[ABsmnsrasTivB  iwovisiom 
[The  regulation  changes  to  44  CFR  parts 
M  and  60  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Bnaergency  Management  Agency  snd  set 
forth  at  SI  Fed.  Reg.  30306-30309  (August 
25.  1986).  which  amended  the  definition, 
placement,  and  exdusitMi  of  moiiile  homes 
In  an  f'^*f**"r  mobDe  home  park  or  mobile 
home  subdivisian.  as  previously  defined. 
shaU  not  be  effective  from  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  September  30. 1988.1 
Fedkhal  SmaoBtcr  MAtuaatBrr  Aokmcy 

DBiSTWR  BKUMF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Dtaaater 
relitr',  tS7,47S.OOO.  to  remain  availabU 
until  expended 

umnasnutm  provisiom 

TTke  regulation  Otanoes  to  44  CFR  part*  59 
and  tt  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy  Management  Agency  and  set  forth  at  51 
Fed  Reg.  30300-30309  (August  25,  19S6J, 
which  amended  the  definition,  placement, 
and  elevation  of  mobile  homes  in  an  exist- 
ing moMie  home  park  or  mobile  home  subdi- 
vision, at  previoualy  defined,  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective from  enactment  of  this  Act  through 
September  30. 1987. 

NATtOIUL  AMKOIUVTICS  AMD  SPACE 

AmaMonuTioN 

COMSTRUCnOM  OP  PiCIUTtES 
mUMSPKR  OP  PVMDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  Facilittet",  $3,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1989.  and  to  be 


For  an  addfttonal  amount  for  " 
tion  and  pensions".  $00^00,000. 
available  untfl  expended, 


to 


imcLfWiMa  WW  mwsw 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  hewl  in 
the  cMufeience  report  on  ELR.  SS13.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Oevdapment— 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1987.  as  enacted  by  Public  law  OO-SOO  and 
Public  Law  99-501.  [$44,178,0001 
t34.17t.t00  Shan  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  to  fund  central  procure- 
ment contracts  for  the  aoquisttian  of  auto- 
mated data  piwesslng  cQUipment  and  con- 
tracts for  major  systems  support  in  amounts 
not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  the  Decentral- 
ised Hospital  Computer  Program  and  the 
Inteipated  Hosirital  System:  Provided,  That 
tlt.tt0.ttt  tncteded  for  the  a/ortmentianed 
contract*  under  fM*  head  <«  the  conference 
vertion  of  H.R.  5313.  Department  of  Hout- 
ing  and  Urban  Development— Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation*  Act,  Ittl.  and 
made  available  by  Public  Law  t»-5tt  and 
Public  Law  99-59i,  are  reacinded'  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  t34.17l.t00  appropri- 
ated  in  fitcal  year  1987  for  the  procurement 
of  computer  hardware,  the  Veteran*  Admta- 
i*tration  may  obUgate  fund*  only  at  health 
care  facilitie*  where  the  capacity  ofexiUlng 
system*  ha*  been  reached  and  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  or  replacement  eguip- 
ment  i*  necessary  to  maintain  patient  care. 

GORBAL  OPSaATIKG  XXPHISSS 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  bead  in 
the  conference  report  on  Hit.  5313,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1987.  as  enscted  by  Puldlc  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591.  $17,925,000  shaU  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1988.  to  fxind 
contracts  in  amounts  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  acquisiUon  of  automated 
data  processing  equipment  and  services  to 
support  the  modernisation  program  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits. 

coMSTsncnoN,  major  raojscTs 

[Not  more  than  $2,000,000  siuOl  be  avaU- 
able  from  the  existing  unobligated  tialance 
of  the  "Construction,  major  projects"  ap- 
propriation for  settlement  of  a  contractor's 
claims  Involving  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Outer.  Huntington.  West  Vir- 
ginia.] 

Of  the  unobligated  balance  available 
under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  settlement  of  a  con- 
tractor's claim  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  Building  No.  1  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia;  and,  notvHth- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  late,  not  to 
exceed  $900,000  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance under  this  heading  shcM  be  available 
for  the  settlement  of  a  contractor's  claim 
arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Basic 
Science  Addition  at  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  authorized  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-541,  as  amended 

VKTERAlf  S  JOB  TRAIKIIf  G 

For  payments  to  defray  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  provision  of  incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  and  train  certain  veterans  as  author- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Job  Tranlnlng  Act,  as 
amended    (29   VJS.C.    1721),    [$30,000,000] 


$20,000,000.  to  remain  available  ontfl  S9- 
temher  30. 1900. 

[iiiaisimni  I 
[The  Bimlon  of  the  Veterans . 
tion  Mfrtlfal  Center  at  Walla  WaDa.  Wash- 
ington. ShaU  not  be  rhanasd  tram  that  in 
rvirtmPT  on  Jamary  1, 1987.] 
CHAPTER  [VI  V7 
DEPARniEIlT  OF  THK  OITXRIOK 
Bdbxsu  or  LtwR  ] 


for 


[$460,0001 


For  an  a<lillti<wial  aaMont 
ment  <rf 
t2.12t.ttt. 

UansD  Srsxcs  Fish  sn  WiLsuva 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Reaooroe 
at".  [$2jBOO,0001  tXltt,t00. 


For  an  additiamal  amount  for  "Coiutrwe- 
Hou  and  OModromou*  fish",  tl5,ttt.tt0,  to 

LAmACQvamom 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "iMud  ac- 
quisition''. tS,ttt.tt0,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Land  and   Water  Conservation  Fund,   to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 
Natiohal  Paik  Sbkvkk 
opibatio*  or  the  matiohai.  pabk  sskvicb 
Fm-  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
ot  the  national  park  system".  [$18,050,000] 
$17,t31.t00. 

LAUD  AMD  WATKM  COKSMRVATKMI PVMD 
(ROCaStOK) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1907  by  It  U.S.C  4t0l-lOa  U  rescinded 
uunt  ACQUismoii  amd  stats  assistawce 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ijmd  acqui- 
sition and  State  assistance".  [$13,910,000] 
$25,tt0.000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  untO  expended  [i—Protnded,  That 
pursuant  to  16  UJS.C.  251k.  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  the  270-acre  parcel  known  as 
Keystone  Spit  on  Whidbey  Island.  Washing- 
ton, and  convey  such  parcel  to  the  State  of 
Washington  in  exchange  for  the  approxi- 
mately 1.000  acres  of  Udelands  owned  by 
such  State  within  the  boundary  of  Olympic 
National  Park:  Provided  further.  That  if  rec- 
reational uses  of  these  tidelands  must  be 
regulated,  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
consult  with  the  State  of  Washington  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  any  such  regula- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  the  exchange 
must  include  the  mineral  rights  of  the  tide- 
lands]. 

ADmiNISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks  beyond  thirty  day*  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
National  Park  Service  lias  an  Office  of 
Policy  Development  located  within  the  tm- 
mediate  office  of  the  Director,  under  the  sole 
supervision  of  the  Director. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  pesticide  application  prxtgram  de- 
scribed in  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resource's  permit  application  to 
conduct  a  pesticide  (bacillus  thuringiensis 
israelensis  (BtiJ)  spraying  program  on  the 
New  River,  West  Virginia,  to  control  the 
river's  black  fly  (Simulium  jenningsif  popu- 
lation, received  by  the  Superintendent  of 
New  River  (Jorge  National  River,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  September  9,  1986,  is  hereby  per- 
manently approved  No  additional  analyses. 


pnfoaul*.  or  approvals  toiH  be  required  for 
ate  suae  to  eomdnet  stmiUmr  pesticide  ap- 
pHeatian  prognams  in  future  peon.  The 
State  shatt  uoUfy  Ote  MaOomal  Park  Service 
of  ita  jWaaarrf  annual  prograsa  at  least 
ninetp  dmv  in  adoanee  <a  spraying,  and 
shmU  eomsider  Ote  recommendations  provid- 
ed bg  Ote  MaHouml  Park  Service,  the  United 
States  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service,  and  other 
parties  in  Oe  eomdmet  of  the  pesOeide  applt- 
cation  pmgram. 

QmoLOBiCAt.  SuavBi 

suavBis,  IB  saaiuATioMa,  ant  aiaisBCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Surveys,  in- 

veatlgatiank  and  reaeandi".  $2,507,000,  at 

wliidi  $507,000  ShaU  remain  avaihdile  untfl 

expended. 

MlMBALB  MaKASBISBT  SBVICB 

LSsanK  AMD  BOTAurr  mwMJinai 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ttrasing 
and  royalty  managemoit".  $800,000.*  Prorid- 
ed.  That  none  of  0ke  funds  in  <Ms  or  any 
oOterAct  mat  be  used  to  implement,  prior  to 
November  1. 1907.  a  rule  vMeft  modifies  the 
prodMct  valuation  guidelines  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service. 

[PATIIBBTS  TO  SIATBS  VBtHH  aSLSieiS  UBSSa 
mnBUL  LBASIKC  ACT 

[In  flacal  year  1987  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shaU  deduct  an  amount  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  opn- 
atlon  of  the  Federal  onshore  mineral  leastaig 
programs  of  the  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  United  States  Ftxest  Service  from  Fed- 
eral onahore  mineral  leasing  receipts  prior 
to  the  divlaion  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
ceipts between  the  states  and  the  Treasury 
and  shaU  credit  these  amounts  to  miscella- 
neous reodpts  of  the  Treasury.] 
0#ncr  or  Sratncr  Mamta  Rmojuuitom  amd 
Bmporcsmxmt 

ABAMDOKRD  una  RXCLAMAnOM  PVMD 

Section  405(kJ  of  the  Surface  Miniiig  Con- 
trol and  Redamation  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-47^  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  "except  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(e)  of  Otis  section  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Tribe*. 

BOBXAU  OP  IllDIAM  APPAIKS 
OPBUnOR  OP  mDIAH  froghams 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  Indian  programs",  $3,127,000,  including 
$200,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Bitter  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1986 
(PuUic  Law  99-498). 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shaU  not 
tranafer  funds  under  a  contract  with  any 
third  party  for  the  management  of  trilial  or 
Individual  Indian  trust  funds  until  [:— an  ac- 
counting of  the  funds  has  been  completed 
and  provided  to  the  appropriate  tribes  or  in- 
dividuals;] Oie  funds  htid  in  trust  for  such 
tribe  or  indixHdual  have  been  attdited  and 
reconciled  and  the  tritte  or  indirridual  has 
been  provided  with  an  accounting  of  such 
funds,  and  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  and  the  tribes  have  been  con- 
sulted with  as  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
contract  or  agreement:  Provided,  That  the 
Bureau  may  not  implement  or  take  steps 
leading  to  implementation  of  proposed  ini- 
tiatives, including  but  not  limited  to  imposi- 
tion of  a  flat  fifteen  per  centum  administra- 
tive fee  for  tribal  contractors,  and  imposi- 
tion of  tuition  fees  at  Bureau  post-second- 
ary schools,  until  Congress  has  reviewed  all 
such  initiatives  and  approved  them  as  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  proc- 


TBUUTOOIAL  AMD  DnWRKAlJOMAL  APTAIMS 
COmPACT  or  PRMX  AMOOCUnOM 

Funding  provided  pursuant  to  PubUe  Law 
99-178  (the  fiscal  pear  Ittt  DepartmenU  of 
Labor.  HealOi  and  Human  Service*,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions AeU  for  educational  assistance  to  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Re- 
puMc  of  Ote  MarOtaU  Islands  shatt  be  avail- 
able untH  expended 

QENERAL  PROVISION 
Any  funds  appropriated  under  PubUe  Law 
84-747  (84  Stat  S73)  in  satisfaction  of  judge- 
ment awarded  Ote  Chocta.w  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa in  Docket  Numbered  16  of  Indian 
Oaims  Commission  tehich  have  not  been 
distributed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Onduding  att  interest  and  investment 
income  oocmed  thereon)  ihatt  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  sJiatt  be 
invested  under  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938  (25 
UJS.a  lt2a). 

The  fund*  may  be  used  on  an  onnvat 

budgetary  baai*  by  the  tribal  governing  body 

subfect  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICT7LTURE 

FOBBBT  SBBVICB 

BZATB  Aim  PBIVATB  PORBSIBT 

[(BTTBARSPBB)] 

<mcLUDma  disapproval  op  dxpkrrali 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  and 
private  forestry".  [$1,500,000]  $10,000,000. 
[to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  perma- 
nmt  appropriation  enUtied  "Timber  pur- 
diaaer  roads  constructed  by  Forest  Serv- 
ice"] to  remain  availabU  until  expended 

The  Congreu  di*approve*  deferral  D87-3S 
rOating  to  the  Forett  Service,  "State  and 
private  forestry",  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
of  January  28,  1987,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  The  disap- 
proval shall  be  effective  ttpon  enactment 
into  law  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation. 
ooHSTKUcnoir 

[(BTTIIABSPBB)] 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", [$130,000]  $1.000.000l.-U)  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation oatitied  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service"]. 

LAND  ACQUlSmOM 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPXRRAU 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-36 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service,  "Land  acQui- 
sition",  at  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  The  disapproval 
shatt  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shatt  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

tlMBKR  PURCHASER  nOADS  CONSTRUCTXD  BY  THE 

PORXST  SERVICE 

(RMSCISSIOM) 

imCLUDmO  DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPSRRALI 

Of  the  funds  previously  made  available 
and  unobligated  in  this  permanent  appro- 
priation account,  $30,000,000  is  rescinded 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-37 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service,  "Timber  pur- 
chaser roads  constructed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice", as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  January 
28,  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  The  disapproval  shall 
be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  propoted  deferral 


disapproved  herein  Aatt  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 

RIOHWAT  COBSTXUCnoar.  MOUST  81.  HBLBm 
BATIOBAL  VOLCAHK  WOmUMBn 

For  payment  of  obligations  incnrred  for 
omstructicMi  of  a  road  serving  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  National  Volcanic  Monument. 
$9,915,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), to  remain  available  until  expoided 
to  liquidate  the  contract  authority  provided 
in  tiUe  n  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1987.  as  inrliided  in 
section  lOKh)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  lAw  99-591. 

AOQUISRIOa  OP  LABBS  POB  BATIOBAL  POBBBTS 
SPBCIALACTS 

Public  lAw  99-500  and  Public  Iaw  99-591, 
section  101(h).  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1967.  undn*  this 
head,  is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  Wasat^" 
after  the  word  "Cache". 

[DEPARTMENT  OF  ENEROT 

[KRBBCT  COBSEBVATIOB 

[Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591.  an  additional  $2300.000  shaU  be 
available  for  continuing  a  research  and  de- 
velopment initiative  with  the  National  lab- 
oratories for  new  technologies  up  to  proof- 
of-concept  testing  to  Increase  significantiy 
the  energy  efficiency  of  processes  that 
produce  steel,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions contained  under  this  head  in  Public 
lAW  99-500  and  PubUc  Law  99-591.] 

department  of  health  and 

human  services 

Health  Rbsouscbs  amd  Sbbvicbs 

ADMUI  UtTKATIOlt 
nroiAM  HEALTH  SBBVICBS 

Personnel  ceilings  may  not  be  imposed  on 
the  Indian  Health  Service  nor  may  any 
action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  full-time 
equivalent  level  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice by  the  elimination  of  temporary  employ- 
ees by  reduction  In  force,  hiring  freeze  or 
any  other  means  without  Congress  having 
reviewed  and  approved  such  a  proposal  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
process. 

[SMiTHsoiaAM  IwsTmrnoH 
[salaries  and  expenses 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $500,000. 

[Natioral  Capttal  Plahbihg  (DomossioB 

[SALARIES  AND  EXPEHSES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $80,000. 

[UNmo  States  Holocaust  Mbmobial 
Council 


[holocaust  mof  orial  council 

[Public  Law  96-388,  as  amended  (36 
U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

[(1)  36  U.S.C.  1405(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  Presidoit  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  (Chairperson  of  the 
Council"  and  substituting  "the  (Chairperson 
of  the  Council,  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  CouncU",  and  adding  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council."; 

[(2)  36  U.&C.  1405(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  "."  In  subsection  (2)  and  adding  "; 
and"  after  "law"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

["(3)  implement  decisions  of  the  CouncU. 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Council,  and 
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perfona  nwh  oktaer  tunctioni  u  may  be  aa- 
dgned  from  time  to  time  by  the  Coundl.  the 
KMCuUve  Oommtttee  of  the  Council,  or  the 
Chalrpenon  of  the  OoundL".] 
CHAPnR[VI]  vn 
DKPAKnaST  OF  LABOR 

r  tao  TuJMtm  AoMnnsiaATioif 
nmrr  saavicaa 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Training 
and  employment  lervices"  for  activities  au- 
tboriaed  by  aecttonB  3M.  337.  and  338  of  the 
Tnde  Act  of  1974.  as  amended. 
$30.000.000[:  Provided^  That  $50,000,000  ap- 
ptoiffiated  under  this  beading  in  the  confer- 
ence version  of  HJl.  B3S3.  and  made  avail- 
able by  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Serrloea.  and  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1987. 
Public  lAW  99-800  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
for  the  Summer  Touth  Employment  and 
Tlratnlng  Program  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
jiatlon  upon  enactment  of  this  bill  for  the 
Summer  Touth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  for  program  year  1986  only]. 

STICK  BltPU>TMXirr  FOB  OLBSR 
ICAH8 


[oomiunTTi 


[Por  an  nMIt*"*^'  amount  for  "Commu- 
nity service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  of  section  SOMa)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  $7  JOO.OOO. 

[Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Commu- 
nity service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants 
to  Stetes  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
506(a)  of  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended.  $3,300,000. 

[STATK  uvmrLOTifKirr  irsukahck  ahd 

nVICK  OPKRATIONS 


UMI 


[Pbr  an  addtticmal  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment insurance  and  employment 
service  operatkMM".  $130,000,000  from  the 
finploymoit  Securi^  Administration  ac- 
count in  the  Dnemidoyment  Trust  Fund,  of 
which  $30,000,000  shaU  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  program  under 
section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  and  of  which  $55,000,000  shaU  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ad- 
minister unemployment  compensation  laws 
to  meet  increased  costs  of  administration  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployment  In- 
aurance  claims  fUed  and  claims  paid  or  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
in  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrac- 
ing employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  alloca- 
tion was  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  normal  budgetary  adjustments  based 
aa  State  obligstions  as  of  December  31. 
1987.] 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Hkaltb  RnouxcB  akd  Sbvicks 
AnfmuxBATioH 

HIALTB  USOURCCa  AMD  SKRVICKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services".  [$37,500,000] 
ti8.750,000  for  carrying  out  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

CEMratM  roR  Domasi  Cohtrol 
imMtxM  commoL,  kxskakch,  amd  tkajnino 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Diteaae 
control,        retearxA,         and        fraininir", 
$20,000,000. 


National  Imstitutm  op  Health 
national  institutl  on  aoino 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  on  Aging."  [$1,800,000]  t7S0,000. 

KMSKARCH  RXSOimCES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Reiearch 
ReMOurces",  $4,000,000. 

SATtOMAL  CVatR  /XM  NVRSIMO  RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "NatUmal 
Center  for  ffurting  RaeanOi",  $1,000,000. 

[Alcohol,  Drttg  Abusx,  and  Mzhtal  Hkaltb 
Administration 

[alcohol,  drug  ABUSK,  and  IfXNTAL  RKALTH 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health".  $750,000.] 
PuBUC  Health  Service 

PUBUC  HEALTH  EMEROEMCY  FUND 

For  carrying  out  title  III,  section  319  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended, 
$30,000,000  for  the  emergency  provision  of 
drugs  determined  to  prolong  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

Family  Support  Aoministration 
work  inckntivrs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Work  in- 
centives'.  [$35,000,000]  $17,000,000. 
Oppice  op  Human  Dkvxlopmxnt  Servicxs 
pamily  social  skrvicks 
(including  transpbr  op  punds) 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Family 
social  services",  $165,337,000  for  part  E  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  of  which 
$43,583,000  ShaU  be  derived  from  unobligat- 
ed   balances    in    "Social    Services    Block 
Grant":  Provided,  That  of  the  total  addi- 
tional amount,  $137,184,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  foster  care  and  $38,043,000  shall  be 
available  for  adoption  assistance. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  KDUCATION 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocation- 
al and  adult  education".  $1,000,000  for  the 
support  of  curriculum  coordination  centers 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.] 

Of  the  $11,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  title  IV  of  the  Cart  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act,  $7,050,000  shall 
be  for  activities  authorised  by  part  A,  in- 
cluding $6,000,000  for  section  404,  $450,000 
shall  be  for  section  415  of  part  B,  and 
$3,500,000  shall  be  for  section  422  of  part  C. 

STUUEWT  PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCK 
[  (TRANSFER  OP  PUNDS>  ] 

(iMCLUDma  TRA/isrER  orruMDst 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance".  $387,000,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Guaranteed  student 
loans". 

The  allotment  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
under  subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1985.  from  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987.  shall  be 
expended  without  regard  to  the  provision  of 
sections  41SA(aJ,  41SC(b)(8).  (8)  and  (10)  of 
such  subpart 

[HIGBXR  KDUCATION 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
education".  $3,300,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  activities  authorized  under  part 
B  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  authorized 
under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  said  Act,  and 
$1,300,000  ShaU  be  for  activities  authorized 
under  part  C  of  title  EX  of  said  Act. 


[COLLKOK  CONSTRUCTION  LOAN  INSmANCX 

[For  carrying  out  part  E  of  title  vn  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  $30,000,000  to  be  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

[CHICAGO  LmOATION  SKTTUDtRNT 
[  (TRANSPKR  OF  FUNDS) 

[To  enable  the  United  States  of  America 
to  satisfy  in  fuU  any  and  all  obligations  It 
may  have  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  Chicago  Board's  Desegregation  Plan 
under  section  15.1  of  the  Consent  Decree 
entered  in  the  case  United  States  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  80  C 
5124.  and  to  resolve  aU  claims  of  the  Chica- 
go Board  and  aU  Utlgation  concerning  the 
United  SUtes'  obUgatlons  to  the  Chicago 
Board  under  section  15.1,  there  Is  hereby 
appropriated  $83,000,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  of  remaining  unobligated  or  contin- 
gently obligated  balances  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1086  for  the 
Department  of  Education  that  would  have 
been  expended  or  lapsed  but  for  the  escrow 
provisions  established  as  a  result  of  the  Uti- 
gation  between  the  Chicago  Board  and  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Education  shaU  make  these  funds  avaU- 
able to  the  Board  in  a  timely  fashion,  when 
needed,  to  be  used  only  for  desegregation 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Consent  Decree:  Provided 
further,  That  this  $83,000,000  reappropri- 
ation  constitutes  fuU  and  final  satisfaction 
of  any  and  aU  past,  present  and  future 
claims  that  the  Chicago  Board  may  have 
against  the  United  States  arising  under  or 
resulting  from  section  15.1  of  the  Consent 
Decree,  and  releases  the  United  States  from 
any  further  UabUity  tmder  section  15.1:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended.] 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Commission  to  Prevent  Infant 
Mortality 

operatino  expenses 
For    "Operating   expenses".    $700,000.    to 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1988. 

CHAPTER  [VII]  VIII 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

SENATE 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  or  Deceased 

Members  or  Conoress 

For  a  payment   to   Cecile  F.   Zorinsky, 

widow  of  Edward  Zorinsky,  late  a  Senator 

from  Nebraska,  $89,500. 

Salaries,  OrncEns  and  Employees 
omcE  or  the  secretary 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
the  Secretary",  $100,000. 
Administrative,  Clerical  and  Leoislattve 

Assistance  to  Senators 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
trative, Clerical  and  Legislative  Assistance 
to  Senators",  $27,700,  which  shall  not  be 
availabU  untti  July  1, 1987. 

MiSCELLANEOVS  ITEMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
ous items",  $1,500,000. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Section  1.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall,  upon  the  written  re<iuest  of  the  Majori- 
ty or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  transfer 
from  any  available  funds  in  such  Leader's 
allotment  in  the  Leader's  Representation  Al- 
lowance (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(1)  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September  30,  1985)  to  such 
Leader's  Expense  Allowance  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)(2))  to  such  year  such  amount 
as  is  specified  in  the  request  Any  funds  so 
transferred  for  any  fiscal  year  at  the  request 
of  either  such  Leader  shall  be  available  to 
such  Leader  for  such  year  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as,  and  in  like  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  coruHtions  as,  are  other  funds 
which  are  available  to  him  for  such  year  as 
his  expense  allowance  as  Majority  or  Minor- 
ity Leader. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "Leader's  Representation 
Allowance"  means  the  Representation  Al- 
lowance Account  for  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  established  by  section  197  of 
Public  Law  99-88  (2  U.S.C.  31a-2). 

(2)  The  term  "Leader's  Expense  Allow- 
ance", when  used  in  reference  to  the  Majori- 
ty or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  refers  to 
the  moneys  available,  for  any  fiscal  year,  to 
such  Leader  as  an  expense  allowance  and 
the  appropriation  account  from  which  such 
nutneys  are  funded. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  U 
authorized  to  use  any  available  funds  (but 
not  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  any  fiscal  year), 
out  of  the  appropriation  account  (viithin 
the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Senate)  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  to  assist  him  in  the 
proper  discharge,  within  the  United  States, 
of  his  appropriate  respoTisibilities  to  mem- 
bers of  foreign  parliamentary  groups  or 
other  foreign  officials. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sut>section  (a)  shall 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  ending  afUr  September  30,  1986. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  July  1.  1987,  the  table 
contained  in  section  105(d)(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  61-1  (d)(1)).  is  amended 
by  striking  out— 

"$904,114  if  such  population  is  5,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000:"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof 

"$904,114  if  such  population  is  5.000,000 
but  less  than  6.000.000; 

"$931,810  if  such  population  is  6.000.000 
but  less  than  7,000.000;". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1987.  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  allowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  (jeorgia  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  increased  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
six  million  but  less  than  seven  million,  the 
population  of  said  State  having  exceeded  six 
million  inhabitants. 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1987.  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  allowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
State  of  Virginia,  is  that  allowed  Senators 
from  States  having  a  population  of  five  mil- 
lion but  less  than  six  million. 

Sec.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  Majority  or 
Minority  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Senate  may.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  at  his  election,  transfer 
not  more  than  $40,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion account  for  salaries  for  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minonty  of  the  Senate,  to  the  account, 
unthin  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
from  which  expenses  are  payable  under  sec- 
tion 120  of  Public  Law  97-51  (2  U.S.C.  61g- 
6).  Any  transfer  made  at  such  time  or  times 
as  such  chairman  shall  specify  in  writing  to 
the  Senate  Disbursing  Office.  Any  funds  so 
transferred  by  the  chairman  of  the  Majority 
or  Minority  Conference  Committee  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  such  committee 
in  like  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
are  other  moneys  which  are  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  such  committee  from  the  ac- 


count, uHthin  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  from  which  expenses  are  payable 
under  section  120  of  Public  Law  97-51  (2 
U.S.C.  61g-6). 

Sec.  S.  Section  lOKj)  of  Public  Law  99-591 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  figure  '$177,435,714' 
which  appears  in  such  H.R.  5203.  in  title  I. 
under  the  item  'salaries,  ofticers  and  em- 
ployees', shall  be  deemed  to  be 
•$177,535,714'.". 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of 

Deceased  Members  op  Congress 

For  payment  to  EUzabeth  J.  Orotberg. 
widow  of  John  E.  Grotberg.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  lUinois,  $75,100; 

For  payment  to  Joy  Temes,  daughter  of 
Sala  Burton,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  California.  $77,400. 

Continoknt  Exfkhses  of  the  House 

standing  committkks,  special  and  sklbct 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Standing 
committees,  special  and  select".  $1,950,000. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Allowances 
and  expenses".  $9,508,000.  Including  "Sup- 
pUes.   materials,   administrative   costs   and 
Federal  tort  claims".  $8,893,000,  of  which 
$6,845,000  shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  a  telephone 
switch  for  the  House  of  Representatives; 
"Reemployed  annuitants  reimbursements", 
$368,000;  and  a  special  session  or  ceremony 
of  the  Congress  In  honor  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution,  $247,000,  subject  to 
adoption  of  an  authorizing  resolution. 
Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries, 
officers  and  employees",  $371,000.  including 
"Office  of  the  Clerk",  $280,000;  "Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms",  $73,000;  and  "Office 
of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel",  $19,000. 
Administrative  Provision 
Section  lOKJ)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-500 
and  PubUc  Law  99-591)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "  House  leadership  offices.' "  after 
"  'Allowances  and  expenses,' ". 
JOINT  ITEMS 
Capitol  Pouce 
general  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
expenses".  $180,000. 

CAPrroL  Guide  Service 
For  an  additional  amount   to   "Capitol 
Guide  Service".  $109,000. 

Architect  or  the  Capitol 

WEST  central  PRONT  or  the  CAPITOL 
(DEPERRALI 

Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  funds  ap- 
propriated and  remaining  available  until 
expended  for  the  West  Central  Front  in  the 
Act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Public  Law  98-63),  shall  be  available 
until  October  1,  1987.  unless  such  funds  are 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  administrative 
and  engineering  inspection  staff. 
Administrative  [Provision]  Provisions 
Title  I  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
PubUc  Law  99-591)  is  amended,  in  clause  (4) 
of  the  paragraph  relating  to  "Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician"  under  the  main  head- 
ing "Joint  Items",  by  striking  out  "eleven" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 


Effective  October  18. 1986,  section  lOKJJaf 
the  Joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  99-500  and  99- 
591;  100  Stat  1783-287.  3341-287)  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  and  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5203  (to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner) 
shall  be  effective  as  if  enacted  into  law"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

SALARIES  AND  KXPKHSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $350,000. 

CHAPTER  [Vmj  IX 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Administrative  Provisions 

[mather  air  force  base 

[The  Department  of  Defense  is  directed 

to  terminate  all  work  in  connection  with  the 

study  for  possible  base  closure  of  Mather 

Air  Force  Base,  California. 

[FAMILY  HOUSING,  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

[In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which 
may  be  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  expend 
monies  made  avaUable  by  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  CaUfomla  for  the  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  four  famUy  housing  units  In 
San  Diego,  CaUfomla  as  a  consequence  of  a 
final  judgment  In  United  SUtes  v.  35.934 
Acres  of  Land,  et  al.,  ClvU  Action  No.  800- 
0021-E  in  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California.] 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  OROANTZATION 

mrnASTRVcruRE 
None  of  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft 

TORREJON  AIR  BASE,  SPAIN 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all  facility 
construction  costs  associated  with  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Tor- 
reion  Air  Base,  Spain,  to  another  location, 
should  be  the  responsilnlity  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  ADAS,  ALASKA 

Within  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  military  construction  planning  and 
design.  Navy,  $1,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  design  of  a  middle  school  at  Naval  Air 
Station,  Adak,  Alaska. 

CHAPTER  [IX]  X 

DEPARTBdENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 

WoMKN,  Infants,  and  Children 
Section  17(g)(1)  of  the  C^hUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "September 
30, 1986, ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  September  30.  1988" 
and  all  that  foUows  through  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  and  September  30. 1989.". 

[Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

[investigations  of  CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  FARM 
programs  in  order  to  restore  the  AMERI- 
CAN FARM  ECONOMY 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  investigate  whether  producers  of  t>aslc 
agricultural  commodities,  including  soy- 
beans, favor  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
limits  on  the  production  of  basic  agricultur- 
al commodities,  including  soybeans,  that 
wUl  result  in  prices  for  such  commodities 
that  provide  a  fair  return  to  the  farm  pro- 
ducer at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. $6,000,000. 
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Ooov^uorac  Staxm  RosABCB  SBnncK 
For  an  addittonal  amount  for  "Ooopenk 
ttve  State  Rcaearcfa  Servtoe",  $300,000:  i*n>- 
vMeA  That  of  the  anounta  awiropriated 
ander  the  hcadiiw  "Cooperative  State  Re- 
■earcb  Serrlee"  tn  the  Acriculture.  Rural 
Develoianent.  and  Related  Acendes  Apiwo- 
priatiana  Act.  IMn.  made  appUcaMe  by  aee- 
tlon  101(a)  of  the  Oonttnuinc  Appropriar 
ttaM  Act.  IWT  (Pobilc  Law  M-500  and 
PUbiie  Law  9»-Ml).  for  payments  to  agricul- 
tural expertmmt  atationa  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  irf  the  Hatch  Act.  aa  amended  (7 
VJB.C.  aola-Mli).  any  monks  available  for 
allotment  to  any  recipient,  but  withheld  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  failure  to 
meet  the  matfhing  requtremenU  of  the 
Hatdi  Act.  may  be  reappcMtioned  to  other 
agricultural  ezpertment  stations  and  uaed  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  the  Batch  Act: 
i>rov<ded  further.  That  no  experiment  sta- 
tion that  received  funds  under  the  Hatch 
Act  during  flacal  year  IfWO  siiall  receive  a 
total  allotment  in  flacal  year  1987  that  ex- 
ceeds the  total  aDotment  it  received  in  fiscal 
yearlBSO. 

for  grants  to  Statm  for  the  eeUMiihment 
omA  operation  of  international  trade  deod- 
ofment  eenten.  a$  auUtori2ed  by  the  Na- 
tional Atpicnltural  ReaearOt  Extension  and 
TeaOiina  PoUep  Act  of  1977,  a*  amended,  (7 
V^a  3292).  tX299.000.  to  remain  avaiUMe 
until  expended. 

[aunjtnica  Am  rAcnxnaaJ 
For  acquisition  of  land.  oHistruction. 
repair,  improvement,  extension,  alteration, 
and  purdiaae  ot  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties and  for  grants  to  States  and  other  eligi- 
ble recipients  for  such  purposes,  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  agricultural  research, 
extension  snd  tearhing  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  where  not  other- 
wtae  provided.  [$16J0O.00O]  $1,000,000.  to 
ramain  available  untQ  expended. 

MxnmKM  Smmvkx 

For  an  oddiHoiuii  amount  for  "Extension 
Service",  for  tpeeiai  granU  for  financiaUy 
stressed  farmers  and  dislocated  farmers  as 
anthorUed  by  «ec«o*  1440  of  Public  Lav 
99-19*.  $000,000.  to  remain  avaiUMe  untU 
expended 
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CredU  OorporaUon  for  the  pmrpoae  of 
makimg  dairp  imdewmitt  dishnraemienU 

GsKBui.  Subs  IfuucBB 
nasMSFBi  ornnno 
Not  to  exceed  an  additional  $706,000  may 
be  transferred  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  to  the  Oeneral  Sales 
Manager  to  help  implement  export  pro- 
grams, tndudtng  the  adjustment  of  the  of- 
fering price  to  remain  compettttve.  as  au- 
thoriKd  Inr  law.  and  programs  mandated  in 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  IMS. 

CoMMOBiTT  CixsiT  CoaroiATiov 
•foaim  wtiTixn 


(TaAKSRB  or  FOMDSI 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Car- 
poration  for  net  realiKd  losses  lustaJned. 
but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  17.  IMl  (15  n.&C.  713a^ 
U,  713a^l3).  [IO.S63.1W.000] 

$$.e5Xlt9.000.  such  funds  to  be  available, 
together  with  other  resources  available  to 
the  Corporation,  to  finance  the  Onpora- 
tion's  programs  and  activitiea  during  fiscal 
year  1987:  Provided,  That  of  the  foregoing 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts  shaD  be  availaUe  for  the  following 
mograms:  [export  guaranteed  loan  claims, 
$300,000,000;]  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. $400,000,000;  additimial  payments  to 
producers  under  secticm  833(B)  of  the  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agenciea  AnMopriaticms  Act.  1987  (Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591).  which 
shall  be  made  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partial  paymoit  and  the  amount 
of  the  fuU  claim.  $135,000,000;  [and  interest 
payments  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
$400,000,000:]  Provided  further.  That  five 
per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for  the 
ctHiservation  reserve  program  in  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  conservation  op- 
erations account  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  services  of  its  teclinicians  in  car- 
rying out  the  conservation  programs  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

BOMEY 

Section  1001(2)  of  the  Food  SecurUy  Act  of 
1985  (7  U.S.C.  130812))  (a*  added  by  section 
108(a)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591)  U  amended  by  striking  out  sitbpara- 
graph  (C). 

FAUfsas  Bom  Asmhiutkation 

The  Secretary  may  sdjust  interest  rates 
on  existing  nonsubsidized  loons  if  he  deter- 
mines such  interest  rates  are  excessive  in  re- 
lation to  prevailing  commercial  rates  for 


I>arta«/lseal  pear  1997,  i 
■doAorilyi 

— <  to  seeWon  5/5  of  the  Bomalme  Aet  of  1$M 
(42     VJtC     14SSI     shaU     not     exceed 

For  XM  mdditionml  mwiommt  for  rental  «s- 
sistmnee  mgreewsents  entered  into  or  i 
pursmant  to  the  amOtoriiy 
S21(m)(2)  ol  the  aomstmg  Act  of  194%  as 
umemded.  $lli.0$%9»$.  to  be  naed  for  earn- 
tracts  for  ntwtp  eonstmcted  wtlts  /taraeed 
mnder  seeUons  514.  S15  mmdSlti^ihe  Boos- 
ing Act  c^  1949  (42  VJ.C  14S4,  14$5.  14UK 


None  of  the  foods  appropriated  or 
avaOaUe  by  this  or  amy  other  Act,  or  ofher- 
raise  otade  available  to  the  Secretary  ofAgrir 
erMore  or  the  Farmers  Home  AdotiMistra- 
tion.  may  be  need  to  implement  the  regular 
tians  rOating  to  Ote  general  revision  of 
farmer  piogium  regulations  of  the  Fanmers 
Home  Admintstration  pubUOted  in  S2  Feder- 
al Register  170$  (1997)  or  any  other  regula- 
tions that  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
sudi  regulations. 

Rural  ELXcnuncsTKm  AimmanujKm 

A  borivwer  of  a  loan  made  by  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  and  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 300  of  the  Rural  Eleetrlfleation  Act  of 
193$  (7  VJS.C  93$)  that  serves  3  or  fewer 
customers  per  mile  maK  ot  the  option  of  the 
borrower,  prepay  suth  loan  (or  any  Ioom  ad- 
vance thereunder)  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 30$A  ofsuOi  Act  (7  V.S.C.  93$a). 
Son.  OnuKBVATioii  Saavicm 

WATSBSHBD  Aim  FLOOD  PaEVUnOV 
CWSBATIOWS 

For  an  additional  amount  tar  "SoO  Con- 
servation Service.  Watershed  and  flood  pre- 
vention operations"  for  the  waterslieds  au- 
thorised under  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
mwed  June  22.  1938  (33  n.&C.  701.  16 
nJS.C.  1006a),  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed. $300,000. 

FOOD  AMD  NOIBinOII  SBVICS 

CHiiJ>  Hvnunoa  raoouiis 
cHAiras  m  TUiTiua  LnoTAXioii  roa  parvAnt 

SCHOMiS 

(a)  School  LtmcH  Piorauuis.— Section 
12(dK5)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  n.&C.  1760(dX5))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  tiigh  school  grade  or 
under.  (B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institution  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  orplianages  and 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  ex- 
cluding Job  Corps  Centers  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor),  and  (C)  with  reqject 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  non- 
profit child  care  centers  certified  as  such  by 
the  Qovemor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes 
of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 


Itoflke 
(V  tl9tjimj$m  staa  br  asaBaWf  to  the 
Seentmry  cf  Adtietdtmre  to  iHailanr  Stole 
t  for  meals  served  under  ehOd  notri- 

at  School  Lmmtk  Act  (42  V.XC  1751  H  seq.) 
mud  the  Chad  Botrtttom  Act  of  19$$  (42 
VJ.C  1771  et  set.)  i*  Septemher.  19$T.  and 
(2)  $59.99$  shatt  be  SBWflaWr  to  Ae  Seere- 
tary  e^  Agriadtsue  to  provide 
oattom  to  eltglble  sdtool  districts  for 
tosUtkoed  by  the  distrleta  as  a  ronOt  of  the 
alterotioo  ef  the  methodology  used  to 
duct  the  study  referred  to  in  section  lS91(a) 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  o/  i985  ^99  StuL 
1594)  during  the  school  year  endtrng  June  39. 

1993. 

For  an  additional  amoont  for  "Food  and 
Nutrition  Scnriee.  Special  milk  program". 
$3.426.000. 

I  AOOCULTOBAL  SBVICX 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Foreign 
Agrtcnltoral  Serriee"  to  offset  inereaaes  in 
uteiBcas  costs.  [$1.0004N0]  $2,099,999. 
Omcs  or  ImnnATioiuL  Cootbutiok  amo 


Funds  available  to  the  Deportment  of  Ag- 
riculture during  fiscal  year  1987  shaD  be 
available  to  assist  an  international  nganiBk 
Uon  tai  meeting  the  costs,  inctadfaig  salaries, 
fringe  benefits  and  other  associated  costs, 
rdated  to  the  enqdoyment  by  the  organixa- 
tlon  of  Federal  penonnel  that  may  transfer 
to  the  organtaatlon  under  the  provisions  of 
5  U.S.C.  3S81-3S84.  or  of  other  weU-qualified 
United  Statea  dtfasena,  for  the  performance 
of  activities  that  contribute  to  increased  un- 
derrtanding  of  international  agricultural 
issues.  Su^  f  imds  may  be  transferred  for 
sudi  purpose  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other or  to  a  staigle  account:  Provided;  That 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $500,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose  and  such  amount 
■h*ii  remain  available  until  expended. 


Airway  TVwst 
of 

Act. 

HJt  saac  to  the 
the  manner  piovided  for  in  the  conf c 
report  and  Joint  tuilaiiairay  rtatemmt.  et 
the  cooBitttee  of  omfeienee  theteon.  9Mh 

Hove  Report  9»-VT8.  as  tOed  in 
the  House  at  ReprcscBtatlvcB  on  October  7. 
1986.  aa  if  enKted  taito  Isiw.  porsaant  to  I 
tlon  101(1)  o<  Public  Law  98  B88  and  Publie 
Lbw  99-S81.  approved  October  30.  19M.  la 

lasfoDowx: 

["Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  diaD  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  prognms  the  ""—""**'"**'** 
for  which  are  in  excess  of  $14M*.088.088  in 
Acal  year  1987  for  grants4n-«ld  for  airport 
ptaumlng  and  devdopment  and  noise  com- 
patibility idanning  and  pmgiaiiia.  notwith- 
standing section  508(e)(4)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1983.  aa 
amwMif*  Provided  further.  That  an  addi- 
tlonal  $2S4MI0.080  of  such  commitmenta  may 
be  made  in  fiscal  year  1987  using  unobligat- 
ed amounts  in  the  supplementary  diacre- 
tlonary  fund  provided  by  sections  586(a)  and 
507(aK3)(B)  of  such  Act.  without  affecting 
the  amount  authorfend  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
under  section  508(c).  the  amount  of  appor- 
tionments required  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 507,  or  the  satisfaction  of  general  limi- 
tations under  section  508(d)  of  such  Act."]; 
Provided,  That  of  the  uncMtgated  contract 
authority  available  fbr  airport  devOopment 
and  planning  pursuant  to  section  505(a)  of 
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far"ngfaway- 

to  be  dsrtved  by 

Carrier    Safety 

remin  available  until  cx- 


[For  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  a 
CTMtrf**'-'  of  methodi  of  improving  vehicu- 
lar and  pedestrian  safety  on  roads  on  the 
Federal«ld  urban  and  Federal-aid  second- 
ary systcBw.  involving  Route  66  in  North- 
ampton and  Huntington, 
there  is  hereby  authoriMd  to  be 
ated  $12^180.000.  to  be  derived  from  the 
BiiAiway  Trust  Fur>d  snd  to  remain  avail- 
able unta  expended,  of  wlUdi  $8,000,080  Is 
hereby  appropriated  to  be  derived  by  tnuas- 
f  er  from  "Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants"  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
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ti,  Ttimt  «U  fundi  aiwopriatad  under  thJa 
bead  ibkU  be  exempt  from  «ny  limitation 
on  oUlgationi  for  Feder»l-«id  hlf hvnys  and 
hlchvmy  nfety  eooetnictlaa  procrams. 
CNATioiiA;.BiaRWAT  TaAmc  8*rarT 
AMonsnuTioii 

[orouTioim  An  uskakch 
[  (TBAinm  OP  irmiM) 
[Por  an  addlttonal  amount  for  "Oper- 
atlona  and  Reeearch".  $l.«m.0O0.  to  be  de- 
rived from  unobUcated  balances  of  funds 
made  available  by  section  311  of  Public  Law 
M-131  for  replacement  of  fadlitles  associat- 
ed with  Itatetstate  Route  170  and  to  be 
merged  with  this  account,  notwithstanding 
any  limitation  on  bbligtiOoiii  on  Pederal-aid 
highways,  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.] 

.  lUiuoAD  AuamsntATioif 

■VICE  ASSUTARCS 

loisAmttfvAL  OP  onnaAL) 
The  Ooi«rsas  disapproves  deferral  D87-42 
relating  to  the  Federal  Jlallroad  Administra- 
tion. "Rafl  Service  Assistance",  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  Janush^  28,  1987.  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  amgreas  by  the 
PreaideBt.  The  disapproval  sbaB  be  eflecUve 
upon  oMCtaent  Into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
I>roved  herein  shaU  be  made  available  for 
obligation 

tUnJUUD  MAWTTY 
(DOtmOVAi.  OTDtnUtM.) 

The  Ctmffrtu  disapproves  deferral  D87-43 
rOattng  to  the  Fedenl  RaUroad  Admini*tra- 
dom.  "KaUroad  Safetti".  as  set  forth  in  the 
meeaage  of  January  28,  1987,  xohich  vxu 
trammUted  to' the  Conoress  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  ditapproval  thaU  be  effective  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  thi»  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  thaU  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 
HOKTBKAST  coUuooa  ntntovBiKirr  program 

(DISAPraOVAL  OP  OEPBIRAL) 

The  Congress  dtapproves  deferral  D87-45 
relating  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Admintstra- 
tlon.  "Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Pro- 
gram", as  set  forth  In  the  message  of  Janu- 
ary 28.  1907,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

RAILaOAB  RXHABIUTATION  AND  nfPROVEMKNT 
PIXAJICIIIG  PUHUS 

For  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  debt  reduction,  $12,500,000,  to 
remain  availalrie  until  expended,  together 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  debt. 


1  OP  RAIUtOAO  LITIGATION 

For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganizatian  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-238).  as  amended,  $56,928,495,  to  remain 
available  untQ  expended,  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  notes. 

CONRAIL  COimUTKR  TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DKPCRRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-46 
relating  to  the  Federal  RaUroad  Administra- 


tion. "Conrail  Commuter  Transition  Assist- 
ance", as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Janu- 
ary 38,  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
Available  for  obligation. 

Urban  IiCass  Transportation 
Administration 

RXSSARCH,  training,  AND  HUMAN  RXSOURCXS 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DIPBRRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  [$4,038,000] 
84,338,000  of  the  proposed  deferral  D87-47 
relating  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  "Research,  Training,  and 
Hiunan  Resources",  as  set  forth  in  the  mes- 
sage of  January  28,  1987.  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  deferral  disapproved  herein 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

HimSTATE  TRANSPRR  GRANTS — TRANSIT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPKRRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-48 
relating  to  the  XTrban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  "Interstate  Transfer 
Grants— Transit",  as  set  forth  in  the  mes- 
sage of  January  28,  1987,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  tlie  Congress  by  the  President. 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amoimt  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

Saint  Lawrxnck  Ska  way  Development 

Corporation 

operations  and  maintenance 

(HARBOR  maintenance  TRUST  PUND) 

For  necessary  expenses  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  portions  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  $4,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  available  in  and  derived  from  the 
Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  99-662. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
Department  op  tHE  Treasury 

REBATE  OP  saint  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  TOLLS 
(HARBOR  MAINTENANCE  TRUST  PUND) 

For  rebate  of  the  United  States'  portion  of 
tolls  paid  for  use  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662, 
$6,250,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
available  in  and  derived  from  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
administering  the  rebates. 

Panama  Canal  Commission 

OPERATING  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses",  [$8,013,000]  82.013,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion Fund,  [of  which  $6,000,000  Shall  be 
available  to  cover  the  cost  of  removing  a 
landslide  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
$2,013,000]  shall  be  available  for  payment 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle XIII,  paragraph  4(c)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

GENERAL  [PROVISION]  PROVISIONS 
Amtrak  Advisory  Commission 

None  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  any 
charter  establishing  an  advisory  commission 
on  the  privatization  of  Amtralc. 


DtSCRXnONARY  BJUDQK  PROORAM 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  consider  phase  1  and  phase  2  of  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  known  as  the 
DubuQue  City  Island  Bridge,  as  one  project, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
protects  to  fund  under  the  discretionary 
bridge  program,  assign  to  phase  2  of  such 
construction  the  same  priority  that  urns 
given  to  phase  1  of  such  construction. 

POMPANO  BEACH  AIR  PARK 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  compel 
the  City  of  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  to  re- 
designate any  land  designated  as  nonavia- 
tion  use  land  at  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park  as  of  November  1,  1966,  or  12)  to  take 
any  action  to  revert  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park. 

CHAPTER  [XI]  XII 

department  of  the  treasury 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary 

salaries  and  expenses 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $5,500,000,  of  which  $500,000 
is  for  the  Office  of  Depreciation  Analysis, 
and  of  which  $5,000,000  is  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Treasury  Annex.] 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  85,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Treasury  Annex. 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  by  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act, 
fiscal  year  1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591,  82,500,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1988:  Provid- 
ed, That  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  by  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
GcTieral  Government  Appropriations  Act, 
fiscal  year  1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591  shall  be  used  in  part  to 
raise  the  base  level  of  employment  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
to  325  full-time  equivalent  positions  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987. 
Financial  Management  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,900,000.  which  shall 
remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988,  for  headquarters  relocation. 
Bureau  op  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  siddltional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  [$10,000,000]  $5,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  additioruU  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  part  to 
raise  the  base  level  of  employment  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
to  3,251  full-time  equivalent  positions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  purchase  tu>o  ad- 
ditional special  explosives  investigative  ve- 
hicles and  associated  investigative  equip- 
ment. 

United  States  Customs  Servicx 
operation  and  maintenance,  air 

interdiction  PROGRAM 

[Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 


Law  99-891.  $2,500,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30,  1988,  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  in  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company HJ.  Res.  738  (House  Report  99- 
1005). 
[disapproval  op  delay  in  availabilitt] 

(DISAPPROVAL  or  DELA  Y  IN  A  VAILABtUTr) 

The  Congress  dlsi^proves  the  proposal  to 
delay  availability  of  obligation  of 
$32,099,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Air  Interdiction  Program,  until  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  contained  In  House  Docxunent 
100-31,  of  February  9,  1987.  This  disapprov- 
al shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into 
Uw  of  this  Act  and  the  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

PROCESSING  tax  RETURNS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Processing 
tax  returns",  $55,200,000. 

EXAMINATION  AND  APPEALS 

Vox  an  additional  amount  for  "Examina- 
tion and  appeals",  $8,110,000. 

INVESTIGATION,  COLLECTION  AND  TAXPAYER 
SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
tion, collection,  and  taxpayer  service", 
$16,690,000. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $5,722,000;  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
aot>emment  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1987,  Pvhlic  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591,  $6,000,000  appropriated  for  continued 
construction  at  the  James  J.  Rowley  Secret 
Service  Training  Center  shall  remain  avaU- 
ahle  until  expended. 

[United  States  Postal  Service 

[PAYMENT  to  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  PUND 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment 
to  the  Postal  Service  Fund".  $79,177,000.] 
independent  agencies 
General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 
limitations  on  availability  op  revenue 
In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  here- 
tofore  made   available   for   real   property 
management  and  related  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $61,900,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  rental  of  space:  Provided,  That  any 
revenues,  collections  and  any  other  sums  ac- 
cruing to  this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1987  in 
excess   of    $2,447,756,000,   excluding    reim- 
bursements under  section  210(fK6)  of  the 
PMeral  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(fK6)),  shaU 
remain  in  the  fund  and  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  as  authorized  in 
appropriations  Acts. 

National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration 

operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Operating 
expenses",  $475,000. 

General  Provisions 
waiver  or  pay  retention  rmoulations 
Nottoithstanding  section  536.104(a)l3>  of 
Title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Federal 
wage  employees  in  the  Tucson,  Arizona, 
tDoge  area  whose  pay  has  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  a  wage  survey  conducted  during 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  re- 
tention under  5363  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  commencing  on  the  date  such  reduc- 
tion took  effect 


cvsTota  roRruTVRM  rvMD 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  PUBUC  LA  W  t»-S7» 

Section  1152(b)  of  Public  Law  99-570  is  re- 
pealed, and  shatt  be  treated  as  though  it  had 
never  l>een  enacted. 

ALLOWANCES  POR  CERTAIN  OSA  PERSONNEL 

NotuAthstanding  sections  5923  and  5924, 
title  S,  United  States  Code  and  any  applica- 
ble regulations,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  honor  allov)ances  initially 
authorized,  resulting  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $27,000  payable  to  twenty-one 
General  Services  Administration  employees 
for  certain  cost  of  living  and  related  ex- 
penses during  official  foreign  duty  from  No- 
vember 1984  through  September  1985. 
TITLE  n— INCREASED  PAY  COSTS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  for  Increased  pay 
costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as 
follows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Senate 
"Salaries,      officer*      and      employees", 
$5,715,000: 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate",  $47,000: 
"Inquiries  and  investigations",  $1,116,000; 

House  op  Representatives 
"House  leadership  offices",  $39,000; 
"Members'  clerk  hire",  $2,584,000; 
"Committee  employees",  $720,000; 
"Special  and  select  committees",  $446,000; 
"Allowances  and  expenses",  $408,000; 
"Salaries,      officers      and      employees", 
$618,000: 

Joint  Items 
"Joint  Economic  Committee",  $75,000; 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing",  $10,000; 

Oppice  op  Technology  Assessment 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $209,000; 

Congressional  Budget  Oppice 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $80,000; 
Architect  op  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
"Salaries",  $50,000; 
"Capitol  buUdlngs".  $70,000; 
"Capitol  grounds".  $40,000; 
"SenaU  office  buildings",  $250,000; 
"House  office  buildings",  $300,000; 
"Capitol  power  plant",  $40,000; 
Library  buildings  and  grounds:  "Structur- 
al and  mechanical  care".  $50,000; 
Botanic  Garden 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $25,000; 

Library  op  Congress 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $605,000; 
Copyright  Office:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $173,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$17,000  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
during  fiscal  year  1987  under  17  U.S.C. 
111(d)(3)  and  116(c)(1); 

Congressional  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $215,000; 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $5,000,  of  which 
$4,000  shall  be  derived  by  collections  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred 
In  proceedings  Involving  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees  as  provided  by  17  U.S.C.  807; 
Government  Printing  Optics 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents: 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $46,000; 

General  Accounting  Oppice 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,500,000; 


THE  JUDICIARY 
SuPKBiB  Court  or  the  Uhitxd  States 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $504,000; 
"Care    of    the    building    and    grounds". 
$24,000; 
Unitd  States  Court  op  Appeals  roa  tb> 
Femral  Circuit 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $97,000; 
United  States  Court  op  Internatioitai. 

Trade 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $69,000; 
Courts  op  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Skrvicbs 
"Salaries  and  expenses."  $15,032,000; 
"Defender  services".  $593,000: 
Admxnistrative  Oppice  op  the  United 
States  Courts 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $504,000; 
Federal  Judicial  Center 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $116,000; 
EXlAJU'l'lVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 
[White  House  Oppks 
["Salaries  and  expenses '.  $172,000; 
[Executive  Residence  at  the  White  Houn 
["Operating  expenses",  $43,000; 
[Special  Assistance  to  the  Presii«nt 
["Salaries  and  expenses,"  $10,000; 

[Council  op  Economic  Advisers 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $16,000; 

Council  on  Environmental  Qualitt 
"Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Office  of  Environmental  QuaUty".  $3,000i 
[Oppice  op  Poucrr  Development 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $23,000; 
[National  Security  Council 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $28,000: 
[Oppice  op  Administration 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $57,000: 

[Oppice  op  Management  and  Budget 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $290,000; 
[Oppice  op  Fkderal  Prcxhirement  Pouct 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $12,000;] 
Oppice  op  Science  and  Technology  Poucy 
"Office     of     Science     and     Technology 
PoUcy",  $3,000; 

OvncE  OP  THE  United  States  Trade 
Representative 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $77,000; 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Agency  poh  International  Development 
"Operating  expenses.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development".  $2,175,000; 

"Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General".  $103,000; 
Peace  Corps 
"Peace      Corps,      operating      expenses". 
$324,000; 

Aprican  Development  Foundation 
"African       Envelopment       Foundation". 

$15,000;  

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

[  (INCLUDINO  TRAN8PER  OP  PUND8)  ] 

"Office  Of  the  Secretary",  [$31,000] 
$53,000:  ^      .^ 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration". [$7,000]  $10,000: 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  PubUc  Affairs",  [$7,000] 
$10,000: 
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"TiMken  and  Stoekyank  Adminiatntkn". 
$7MM: 
"Acrieattanl 


Ooopentfve       Service" 


"tMlee  of  TnBMpartatton".  la.OOO: 
"Vood      Safety      IsmpetOoR      Sorice" 


UM 


and  expenaea".  $aU4IOO.  to  be 
derived  br  tnuafer  ban  [~If atianal  Ocean- 
ic and  AtiMiiiieiit  Aiknlniitratian.  Oper- 
attaia.  Reaeaidi.  and  FkeflltieB"]  iVclioaaf 
TtJKom  wantiemtioma  aad  In/anmatiam,  Ai- 
wuMUtnUfOK,  "VMbUe  fatoooatatnueatioas 
JitctUtio,  piaaanwoMd  ooajtmctioa'^ 

DEPABTICENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
lOUTARY 

Op^uaicm  AMBMkiwTBUwcm 
"Opentten    and    Maintenance.    Anny", 

txvn.000-. 

"Operatiop  and  Maiiit«'nanfiP.  Navy". 
$3JS0.0M: 

"Opetatkm  and  Maintenance.  Marine 
OorpT'.  $181,000: 

"Opeiatian  and  Maintenance.  Air  Foree", 
$1J».000: 

"Opeiatian  and  Maintenance.  Defenae 
Acenciea".  $2,307,000: 

"Operatkm  and  Maintenance.  Army  Re- 
■ervc".  $101,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Re- 
■enre".  $39,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine 
Cotpa  Reaerve",  $3,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 
Reaerve",  $281,000; 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard".  $285,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Nation- 
al Guard".  $618,000: 

"Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense", 
$1,000; 


"Watioaai  Cmmeer  HutUmW.  «i.5M,«Nt: 

"MaUamal  Bemrt,  Lmmq  and  Blood  /astf- 
tate".  $t2B.M0; 

"MmUouol  tnttUMte  of  Demtal  Raeareh", 
$211A 

"NmUomal  HuHbUt  of  Diabetet  oad  Dige$- 
Uve  mmd  Kidmew  Disease*",  $4»S.§m 

"MmHanal  hutUmte  of  AOergg  and  Infee- 
tiam  Diatmaa'.  t4$t.tm 

"Natiomal  InstUMte  of  Gemeral  Medical 
Seiemea-.  $$2.0»0; 

"Natiomal  ImMtitaU  of  CMUL  Bealth  amd 
Brnma*  Devetaprntent".  t34S.t«0: 

"Matiomal  Spe  /asMteie".  tnt.909: 

"National  Inatitmte  of  Bmimmmental 
Bealth  Seiemea, "  $244,099; 

"Natiomal  Institute  on  Aging".  $193,440; 

"National  InsUtuU  of  ArOtfitis  amd  Jfas- 
enlotkeletal  and  Skin  Diseases",  «5ft«Mt: 

"Office  of  the  EHreetor".  [$150.000J 
t2S2.999: 

S*nrr  EuzABKTHS  Hoanrsi. 
"Federal   Subsidy    for   Saint   EUaabetbs 
Hospital".  $2,487,000; 

Social  Sbuukiti  AmamsiaATiON 
"U|nitation  on  administrative  expenses", 
$18,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
available  in  this  account  for  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  aetivi- 
Ues": 

ASSISTAirr  SWRMTARY  rOH  HUMAM 
DXVBLOnfBIT 

"Human  Development  Services". 
[$500,000]  1 1.300,090: 

DKPAKTifxirrAL  Mammsmbit 
"General     departmental     managonent", 
[$1,500,000]  $2,200,909, 
"Office  of  Consumer  Affairs".  $10,000; 


[DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
[Mamagemzmt  and  Administration 
[salarics  and  expenses 
[(transfer  of  funds) 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $9,714,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration;] 
department  of  the  interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
"Management   of   lands   and    resources". 
$5,632,000; 

["Oregon   and   California   grant   lands". 
$815,000;] 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
"Resource  management",  $3,046,000; 

National  Park  Service 
"Operation  of  the  National  park  system", 
$9,960,000; 

"National  recreation  and  preservation", 
$200,000; 

Geolocical  Survet 
"Surveys,   investigations,    and   research", 
$6,072,000; 

Bureau  of  Mines 
(by  transfer) 
"Mines      and      minerals",       [$900,000] 
$1,442,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
unobligated  balances  in  "Energy  conserva- 
tion"; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

"Construction  Program",  $3,034,000: 
"Operation  and  Maintenance",  $1,808,000; 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

"Operation  of  Indian  programs". 
$9,765,000; 

Departmental  Offices 

["Office  of  the  Secretary",  $350,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitation  on  expenses  for 
the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  included  in 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
shall  be  increased  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  pay  adjustments  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  12578  of  December  31,  1986;] 

"Office  of  the  Solicitor",  [$200,000] 
$425,000-, 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General". 
[$120,000]  $245,000, 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
General  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $575,000; 
United  States  Parole  Commission 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $84,000; 
Legal  Activities 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
tivities", $1,646,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion", $315,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys", $2,818,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Oversight  of 
Bankruptcy  Cases",  $93,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Marshals  Service",  $2,234,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions   Service",    $64,000    of  which    $16,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $9,309,000  of 
which  $5,686,000  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30, 1988; 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,593,000; 
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Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $5,588,000; 
Federal  Prison  System 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,932,000; 

"National  Institute  of  Corrections", 
$20,000: 

"Buildings  and  facilities".  $30,000; 

"Limitation  on  administrative  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Incorporated"  (increase  of  $27,000 
in  the  limitation  on  Administrative  ex- 
penses, and  $106,000  on  Vocational  Training 
expenses); 

Office  of  Justice  Programs 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $172,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

(including  transfer  of  funds! 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,583,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 

Employment  Standards  Administration 

"Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund". 
$708,000,  of  which  $296,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration,  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
an(l  of  which  $412,000  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  E>epartmental  Management, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 

Departmental  Management 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,476,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration, 
"Salaries  and  expenses": 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General", 
$460,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  Employment  Standards  Admin- 
istration, "Salaries  and  expenses"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $6,900,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
(including  transfers  of  funds) 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  [$750,000] 
$563,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
unobligated  balances  of  "Payments  to  air 
carriers"; 

Coast  Guard 

"Operating  expenses".  [$20,100,000] 
$15,100,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Boat  Safety  Account, 
$3,945,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  "Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Fund".  $5,000,000  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation",  and  $1,155,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, Administrative  expenses"; 

"Reserve  training",  $1,200,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  the  "Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Fund"; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

"Headquarters  administration", 

[$500,000]  $271,000.  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Operation  and  maintenance,  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  airports": 

"Operations",  [$44,000,000,  of  which 
$8,500,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  unobligated  balances  of  "Payments  to 
air  carriers"]  $33,000,009, 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

"Limitation  on  general  operating  ex- 
penses" (increase  of  $1,200,000  in  the  limita- 
tion on  general  operating  expenses); 


"Motor  carrier  safety".  $140,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  [funds 
made  available  by  section  311  of  Public  Law 
96-131  for  replacement  of  facilities  associat- 
ed with  Interstate  Route  170  and  to  be 
merged  with  this  account,  notwithstanding 
any  limitation  on  obligations  on  Federal-aid 
highways]  "Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants' \ 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 
"Operations  and  research",  [$600,000] 
$317,000,  to  be  derived  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  by  section  311 
of  Public  Law  96-131  for  replacement  of  fa- 
cilities associated  with  Interstate  Route  170 
and  to  be  merged  vnth  this  account,  not- 
vrithstanding  any  limitation  on  obligations 
on  Federal-aid  highways: 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
"Office  of  the  administrator",  [$200,000] 

$100,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 

balances  of  "Conrail  labor  protection"; 
"Railroad  safety",  $400,000,  to  be  derived 

from  the  unobligated  balances  of  "Conrail 

labor  protection"; 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Developmxnt 

Corporation 
"Limitation   on   administrative   expenses. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration" (increase  of  $30,000  in  the  limita- 
tion on  administrative  expenses); 

Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration 
"Research       and       special       programs", 
$150,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $400,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

iincluding  transfer  of  funds) 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $325,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

[DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

[Office  of  the  Secretary 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,353,000; 

IFederal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $118,000: 

[FINANCIAL  Management  Service 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,430,000: 

[Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,359,000; 
[United  States  Customs  Service 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $12,577,000; 

[Unfted  States  Mint 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $571,000; 
[Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $721,000; 
[Internal  Revenue  Service 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,000,000; 
["Processing  Tax  Returns".  $7,003,000: 
["Examination  and  Appeals",  $13,700,000: 
["Investigation,  Collection,  and  Taxpayer 
Service",  $11,400,000: 

[United  States  Secret  Service 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,045,000;] 
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SHVIROMlfKNTAIi  FROTBCTION 
AOKNCT 


tornnnw» 
and  expeoMs".  $9,000,000.  [of 
wblch  iajMO.000  abaU  be  derived  by  tnns- 
(er  tma  the  "BuOdliwi  and  fadlltiea"  ap- 
proprtatlan  for  ooiHtruetton  of  a  laboratory 
at  the  ■BTtroamental  Reaearch  Center  at 
the  0ntventty  of  Nevada,  Laa  Vegas]  wMdi 
ahall  6t  Uiivtd  by  tmnaftrfrnm  "Re$earch 
aMd  inetovmnW^  ProvUM,  That  of  the 
MiowU  KnHatfim  provided  for  any  acHvity 
or  pr^tat  Ote  amount  reduced  ihaO  not 
exceed  $  per  eentMmi 

[OKNBRAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


SnvnT  Sbticb 

frOpenXtns  ezpeuea".  $1,333,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  addition  to  this  appropria- 
tion, the  annual  llmttation  for  ezpenaes  of 
traaaiMttatlon  audit  eontracta  and  contract 
admlnlatration  payable  from  overcharges 
eoDeeted  is  Increased  by  $4,000  to 
$10,804,000: 

(lapouuTioii  Rnooacn  BCAHAcnmrr 
Snvici 

["Operating  ezpenaes".  $397,000; 

[nasBAL  PaoRKTT  RooimcB  Snvicx 

[■'Operating  expenses".  $177,500: 
[Qgaauu.  M*f*"""*'  add  Aiuuiiutratioh 

r'Salaries  and  expenses".  $913,000: 
[Ovncs  or  ImPKiOB  GnnAL 

["Offloe  of  Inspects  Ooieral".  $198,000: 
[ALLOWAiicn  SII9  Omcx  Staff  roa  Fobmxb 


["ADowanoes  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents".  tSjOOO: 

[FfeDOuu.  BmutiMos  Puiis 
["Umitatims  on  availability  of  revenue", 
in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  hereto- 
fore made  available  tor  real  property  man- 
agement and  related  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $3,071,700  shaU  be  available  for  such 
purposes  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
available  for  reid  propoty  operations  is  in- 
creased to  $755,959,000  and  the  limiUtion 
on  Uie  amount  available  for  program  direc- 
tion and  centralised  services  is  increased  to 
$57419.000  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  available  for  design  and  construc- 
tion aervtoes  is  increased  to  $63,537,700:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  revenues  and  collections 
and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund 
during  fiscal  year  1987.  excluding  reim- 
bursements under  section  310(fK6)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  VJB.C.  490<fK6)).  in 
excess  of  $3.450437.700  shaU  remain  in  the 
fund  and  «h«n  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorized  in  appropriations 
Acts:] 

COKSUHXX  IMFOBMATIOR  CKMTXB 

"Cmsumer  Information  Center".  $8,000 
(and  an  increase  of  $8,000  in  the  limitation 
on  adminlstrattve  expenses): 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

(DKLOimro  TBAMSFSa  OF  FUMDS) 

"Research  and  program  management". 
$35400.000.  [of  which  $13,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from]  to  be  derived  by 
trantfer  from  "Reeearch  and  development" 
and  "Space  flight,  ccmtrol  and  data  commu- 
nications": 


SMALL  BUSINKSS  ADMINISTRATION 
Shau  Bosimss  AuiiinsTHATioa 

(TKAmrBK  OF  FVMDS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses."  $3,400,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Business  Loan 
and  Investment  Fund",  to  remain  available 
untfl  September  SO,  1988; 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

"Medical  care".  $149,391,000; 

"Medical  and  prosthetic  research". 
$1,859,000; 

"Medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses".  $400,000; 

"General  operating  expenses".  $5,500,000; 

"Construction,  minor  projects"  (increase 
of  $350,000  in  the  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  FadllUes); 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
[ADMUnSTRATIVX  COICFZUnCX  OF  THX 

UvrrKoSTATn 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $34,000; 
[Advisory  Coiofissioii  om 

IlTTKRGOVKRinCEirrAL  RXLATIOKS 

["Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,000; 
[Advisory  CoiafrrrKB  on  Fkdibal  Pat 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,000;] 
Ambucam  Battue  Momnoons  Comassioii 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $140,000: 
[Arms  Control  and  Disarmamknt  Aoknct 
["Arms  control  and  disarmament  activi- 
ties", $124,000: 

[ComHTTB  FOR  PUKCHASX  FROM  THK  BUND 

AND  Othxr  Skvxrklt  Handicapfkd 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $4,000;] 
CoNSUMXR  Product  Safety  ComassiON 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $350,000; 
Equal  Emplothxnt  Opportunity 
Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,640,000; 

Export-Import  Bank 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses" 
(increase  of  $157,000  in  the  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses); 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $755,000; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  (increase 
of  $200,000): 

[Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $136,000;] 
Federal  Maritime  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $200,000; 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $181,000; 

[Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $170,000; 
["Office  of  the  Special  Counsel",  $42,000; 
[National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $592,000;] 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

Information  Science 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $6,000; 

National  ENDOvmsNT  for  the  Arts 
"Grants  and  administration".  $200,000; 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
"Grants  and  administraUon",  $200,000; 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $628,000; 
National  Mediation  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $60,000; 


National  Sciknce  Foundation 
"Research  and  related  activities"  (increase 
of  $1,300,000  in  the  limitation  on  program 
development  and  management); 

[Office  of  PaasoNinL  Manaobmxnt 

[<IHCLUDniO  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

["Salaries  and  expenses".  $731,000  togeth- 
er with  an  additional  amount  of  $435,000  for 
current  fiscal  year  administration  expenses 
for  the  retirement  and  Insurance  program 
to  be  transferred  from  the  appropriate  trust 
funds  of  the  Office  of  PerK>nnel  Manage- 
ment in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  without 
regard  to  other  statutes;] 

Sbcubiths  and  Exchange  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,837,000; 

Smitrsonian  Institution 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,654,000; 

National  Gallery  of  Art 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $490,000 
WooDROw  Wilson  International  Center 

for  Scholars 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $31,000: 

[United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council 
["Holocaust  memorial  council".  $19,000;] 

United  States  Information  Agbnct 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,691,000; 

[United  States  Tax  Court 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $150,000.] 
Title  in— INCREASED  COSTS  FOR 
REnREMENT    CONTRIBnnONS 
(PUBLIC  LAW  99-335) 
For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  for  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  costs  authorized  by 
or  pursuant  to  law  as  follows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Semite 
"Salariet.      officers      and      employee*". 
$6,986,000; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate".  $53,000; 

"Office   of  the   Senate   Legal    Counsel". 
$18,000; 
"SenaU  policy  committees",  $133,000; 
"Inquiries  and  investigations",  $1,848,000; 

House  of  Representatives 
"Allowances  and  expenses",  $35,880,000; 

Joint  Items 
"Joint  Economic  Committee",  $155,000; 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing",  $34,000; 
Capitol  Guide  Service:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $32,000; 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $545,000; 

Congressional  Budget  Office 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $452,000; 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  C^apitoi: 
"Salaries",  $166,000; 
"Capitol  buildings",  $187,000; 
"Capitol  grounds".  $68,000; 
"SenaU  office  buildings",  $456,000; 
"House  office  buildings",  $611,000; 
"Capitol  power  plant".  $109,000; 
Library  buildings  and  grounds:  "Structur- 
al and  mechanical  care",  $130,000; 
Botanic  Garden 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $48,000; 

Library  or  Congress 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,906,000; 


Copyright  Office:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $287,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$13,000  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
during  fiscal  year  1987  under  17  U,S.C. 
lll(dH3)  and  116(cXl); 

Congressional  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $617,000; 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physlcaUy  handl- 
caiKWd:  "Salaries  and  expenses",  $103,000; 
Coptrioht  Royalty  Tribuiial 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $7,000,  of  which 
$6,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  collections  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  cosU  Incurred 
In  proceedings  involving  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees  as  provided  by  17  U.S.C.  807; 
Government  Printino  Office 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments: "Salaries  and  expenses".  $83,000; 
General  Aoooxtntino  Opticb 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,563,000; 
the  judiciary 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $409,000: 
"Care    of    the    building    and    grounds", 
$33,000; 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fedoial  Circuit 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $23,000; 
United  States  Court  of  International 

Trade 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $49,000; 
Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $9,688,000; 
"Defender  services".  $887,000; 
Admin  istkative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $80,000; 
RmERAL  Judicial  Center 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $108,000; 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

White  House  Office 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $374,000; 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House 
"Operating  expenses",  $53,000: 

Special  Assistance  to  the  President 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $107,000; 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $95,000; 

Office  op  Policy  Development 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $89,000; 

National  Security  Council 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $62,000; 
Office  of  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $214,000; 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $413,000; 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $20,000; 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Poucy 
"Office     of     Science     and     Technology 
Policy",  $30,000; 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $168,000; 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESiDEarr 
Agency  for  International  Development 
"Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development",  $5,488,000; 


"Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General".  $318,000; 
Peace  Corps 
"Peace     Corps,     operating     expenses". 
$436,000; 

African  Development  Foundation 
"African       Development       Foundation", 
$99,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(INCLUDINO  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

"Office  of  the  Secretary",  $39,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministraUon", $8,000: 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs".  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomics". $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sci- 
ence and  Education",  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Service",  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs", 
$8,000; 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development", 
$8,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment",  $6,000; 

"Offtee  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  C^nsimier  Services",  $6,000; 

"Departmental  Administration",  for 
budget  and  program  analysis,  $73,000;  for 
personnel,  finance  and  management,  oper- 
ations. Information  resources  management, 
equal  opportunity,  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  utilization,  and  administrative  law 
Judges  and  Judicial  officer,  $385,000;  making 
a  total  of  $458,000; 

"Building  operations  and  maintenance", 
$165,000; 

"Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs", for  public  affairs,  $111,000:  for  con- 
gressional relations,  $6,000;  and  for  inter- 
governmental affairs,  $9,000; 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General", 
$632,000; 

"Office  of  the  General  Counsel",  $239,000: 

"Agricultural  Research  Service", 

$4,747,000; 

"Extension  Service",  including  extension 
agents,  $6,500,000; 

"National  Agricultural  Library".  $97,000; 

"Economic  Research  Service".  $580,000: 

"National  Agricultural  SUtistics  Service". 
$612,000; 

"World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board", 
$31,000; 

"Foreign  Agricultural  Service",  $607,000; 

"General  Sales  Manager",  an  additional 
$107,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Commodity  C^«dit  Corporation  fund; 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

"Salaries   and   exi>en8es",   an    additional 
$9,920,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund; 
Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $114,000: 
Son.  Conservation  Service 

"Conservation  operations",  $5,331,000; 

"River  basin  surveys  and  investigations", 
$130,000; 

"Watershed  planning",  $97,000; 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $4,678,000; 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $76,000; 


Agricultural  MAaaxtara  Sbrvics 

"Marketing  Services".  $490,000: 

"Umltation  on  administrative  expenses", 
(increase  of  $313,000  in  limiUtion): 

"Funds  for  strengthening  markets.  Inoome 
snd  supply"  (section  32).  (increase  of 
$84,000  In  the  limitation  "marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders"); 

"Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration". 
$58,000: 

"Agricultural  Cooperative  Sarvloe". 
$46,000; 

"Office  of  Transportation".  $34,000; 

"Food  Safety  Inspectiim  Snvloe". 
$4,573,000; 

Food  and  Nutrition  SsRvm 
"Food  program  administration". 

$1,503,000; 
"Human  Nutrition  Information  Service". 

$75,000; 

Forest  Sbvice 

"Forest  research".  $1,000,000[,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service":] 

"SUte  and  private  forestry",  $190.000[.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service":] 

"National  forest  system",  $9,300.000[,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service";] 

"Construction",  $1,600.000[,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion entitled  "Timber  purchaser  roads  con- 
structed by  Forest  Service":] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  (X>MMERCE 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
General  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $464,000; 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,433,000; 
"Periodic      censuses      and      programs", 
$2,806,000,  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $408,000; 
Economic  Development  Aominisiratior 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $400,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Economic  Devel- 
opment RevoMng  Fund"; 

International  Trade  Administration 
"Operations         and         Administration", 
$2,237,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
"B4inority         business         development", 
$180,000; 

Untted  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $40,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
"Operations,     research,     and     facilities". 
$5,972,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed; 

National  Bureau  op  Standards 
"Scientific   and   technical    research   and 
services",    $1,368,000,   to   remain   available 
until  expended: 

National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $213,000; 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— 

lOUTART 

OnmATIOIl  AMD  IfAIimMAHCS 

"Opermtion  and  Maintenance,  Army", 
tll».04T.000: 

"Opentkm  and  Maintenance.  Navy", 
$148,880,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine 
Cmps".  18.117.000: 

"Operation  and  Bfalntenance,  Air  Force". 
88S.S84.000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
Atendea".  $103,433,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  Re- 
serve". $4,888,000: 

"OperatkHi  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Re- 
serve". $1,306,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve".  $138,000: 

"Opnation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve".  $13,471,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard",  $13,668,000: 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Nation- 
al Guard".  $37,479,000: 

"National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice.  Army".  $7,000: 

"Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense", 
$38,000: 

RsBsaacB.  DBVKLOPifXifT.  Test,  Ain> 

EVALUATIOK 

"Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation. Army".  $14,955,000: 

"Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uatkm.  Navy".  $1,477,000: 

"Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation. Air  Force".  $13,600,000: 

"Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation. Defense  Agencies",  $5,165,000: 

MnJTART  COIfSTHUCnON 

"Military  Construction.  Army".  $4,136,000: 
"Military  Construction.  Navy",  $1,736,000: 
"Military  Ccmstruction.  Army  Reserve", 
$53,000: 

Familt  Housing 
"Family  HousinK.  Army".  $435,000: 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

(MCLUDIHC  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

CnormuAL  Expenses— Army 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $40,000: 

Corps  op  Engineers — Crvn. 
"General  expenses."  $1,400,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Construction.  Gen- 
eral": 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
"Operation    and    maintenance",    not    to 
exceed  $578,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Okpital  outlay": 

DEPARTBCENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
(iNcttrDiNa  transfer  op  funds > 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $4,108,000: 
Hkalth  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 
"Health        resources        and        services", 
$1,400,000,  which  shall  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from    unobligated    balances   from    the 
Health  teaching  facilities  actit/ity,  "Health 
resources  and  services"; 
"Indian  health  services".  $4,000,000: 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 
"Disease  control,  research,  and  training", 
$1,337,000: 

National  Institutes  op  Health 
"National  Cancer  InstituU".  t3.S33,000: 
"NatUmal  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tuU", tU46.000: 


"National  InstituU  of  Dental  Research", 
$398,000: 

"National  InstituU  of  Diabetes  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases",  $703,000: 

"National  InstituU  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke", 
S495,000; 

"National  InstituU  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases",  tSSl.OOO: 

"National  InstituU  of  General  Medical 
Sciences",  $260,000: 

"National  InsHtuU  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development",  $570,000: 
"National  Eye  InstituU",  $233,000: 
"National    InstituU    of    Environmental 
Health  Sciences",  $131,000: 
"National  InstituU  on  Aging",  $365,000; 
"National  InstituU  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
cvloskeUtal  and  Skin  Diseases",  $101,000; 

"Office  of  the  Director",  [$350,000] 
$503,000, 

Saint  Euzabeths  Hospital 
"Federal    Subsidy    for   Saint    Elizabeths 
Hospital ".  $1,941,000: 

Departmental  Management 
"Office     of     the     Inspector     General". 
$500,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Grants   to   States   for   Medicaid"   In   the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration: 
"Office  of  Consumer  Affairs",  $8,000:  ^ 
[DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  ANt) 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
[Management  and  Administration 
[salaries  and  expenses 
[(transfer  of  funds) 
["Salaries  and  expenses",  $9,755,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration;] 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
"Management  of  lands  and   resources". 
[$454,000]  $3,780,000. 

["Oregon   and   California   grant   lands". 
$479,000;] 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
"Resource  management",  $2,800,000; 

National  Park  Service 
"Operation  of  the  national  park  system", 
$4,000,000: 

"National  recreation  and  preservation", 
$100,000; 

Geological  Survey 
"Surveys,   investigations,   and   research". 
[$4,306,000]  $1,236,000; 

Bureau  of  Mines 
"Mines  and  minerals".  $1,350,000; 
BvR£AV  OF  Reclamation 
"Construction  Program",  $2,350,000; 
"Operation  and  Maintenance",  $1,567,000; 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
"Operation       of       Indian       programs". 
$4,500,000; 

Departmental  Offices 
["Office  of  the  Secretary",  $400,000:  Pro- 
vided That  the  limitation  on  expenses  for 
the  inunediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  included  in 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
shall  be  Increased  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  agency  contributions  for  retirement 
costs  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  (5  U.S.C.  ch.  83)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-335);] 
"Office  of  the  Solicitor",  $200,000; 
"Office  of  Inspector  General".  $180,000; 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
General  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $778,000; 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $155,000; 

Lbgal  AcnviTixs 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
tivities", $2,213,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion", $430,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1088; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys", $3,510,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Oversight  of 
Banliruptcy  Cases".  $150,000; 

'Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Marshals  Service".  $3,311,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions   Service".    $85,000    of  which   $22,000 
shall  remain  availabU  until  expended; 
Federal  Bureau  op  Investigation 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $23,005,000; 

Drug  E^nforcement  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses  ",  $7,324,000; 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $10,186,000; 

Federal  Prison  System 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $17,053,000; 
"National      Institute      of     Corrections". 
$129,000; 

"Buildings  and  Facilities".  $208,000: 
"Limitation  on  administrative  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Incorporated"  (increase  of  $25,000 
in  the  limitation  on  Administrative  ex- 
penses, and  of  $30,000  in  Vocational  Train- 
ing expenses): 

Office  of  Justice  Programs 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $210,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
"Program  administration".  $808,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment     Standards     Administration, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 
Employment  Standards  Administration 
""Black    Lung    Disability    Trust    Fund". 
$494,000,  of  which  $224,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration.    "Salaries    and    expenses" 
and  of  which  $270,000  shall  be  available  for 
transfer    to    Departmental    Management, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,533,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment     Standards     Administration, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,941,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration. 
"Salaries  and  expenses": 

Departmental  Management 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,302,000  of 
which  $199,000  shall  be  derived  from  unobli- 
gated balances  of  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration,  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", and  $1,103,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, ""Salaries  and  expenses"; 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General". 
$556,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration.  "Sala- 
ries and  expenses": 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  foreign  affairs 
'"Salaries  and  expenses."  $16,734,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $450,000.  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
'"Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
Coast  Guard 
"Operating       expenses".        [$2,000,000] 
$1,723,200,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  the  "Offshore  Oil  Pollution 
Compensation  Fund": 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
'"Headquarters  administration".  $350,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports"; 

"Operations".  [$46,000,000.  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Metro- 
politan Washington  airporte"]  $38,613,600, 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
"Limitation  on  general  operating  ex- 
penses" (increase  of  $1,600,000  in  the  limiU- 
tion  on  general  operating  expenses); 

"Motor  carrier  safety",  $660,000,  to  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  [funds 
made  available  by  section  311  of  Public  Law 
96-131  for  replacement  of  facilities  associat- 
ed with  IntersUte  Route  170  and  to  be 
merged  with  this  account  notwithstanding 
any  limitation  on  obligations  for  Pederal-aid 
highways]  "Motor  carrier  safety  grants"; 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 
"Operations  and  research".  $400,000.  to  be 
derived  from  unobligaUd  balances  of  funds 
made  availabU  by  section  311  of  Public  Law 
96-131  for  replacement  of  facilitUs  associat- 
ed with  InUrstaU  RouU  170  and  to  be 
merged  with  this  account,  notxoithstanding 
any  limitation  on  obligations  on  Federal 
aid  highways; 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
"Office  of  the  Administrator  ",  $100,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Conrail  labor  proUction'\ 

"Railroad    safety",    $250,000.    of    which 
$135,000  shall  be  df  rived  from  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  "Conrail  labor  protection"; 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 
"Administrative  expenses",  $300,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Research,  training,  and  human  resources"; 
Saint  liA whence  Seaway  Development 

Corporation 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration" (increase  of  $30,000  in  the  limiU- 
tion  on  administrative  expenses); 

Research  and  Special  Echograms 
Administration 
"Research       and       special       programs", 
$100,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
"Salaries     and      expenses",      [$400,000] 
$354,400,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligaUd 
ttalances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

ttransfer  of  fundsi 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $330,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  unobligaUd  bal- 
ances of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $863,000; 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center 
"Salaries  and  expenses  ",  $167,000; 

E^iNANCiAL  Management  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,164,000; 
[Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $3,428,000;] 

United  States  Customs  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses  ".  $10,066,000; 

United  States  Mint 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $422,000; 
Bureau  op  the  Public  Debt 
■Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,058,000: 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
["Salaries  and  expenses".  $3,110,000;] 
"Processing  Tax  Returns".  [$81,854,000] 
$71,427,000, 

"'Examination  and  Appeals". 

[$23,325,000]  $20,354,000, 

"Investigation.  Collection,  and  Taxpayer 
Service".  [$11,711,000]  $10,219,000. 
United  States  Secret  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $5,387,000: 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

(INCLUDINO  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDSl 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $5,000,000,  of 
which  $2,000,000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Research  and  development":  Provid- 
ed, That  of  the  amount  heretofore  provided 
for  any  activity  or  project,  the  amount  re- 
duced shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum; 
GENERAL  SEIRVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 
Federal  Supply  Service 
"Operating  expenses",  $1,611,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  in  addition  to  this  appropriation, 
the  annual  limitation  for  expenses  of  trans- 
portation audit  contracts  and  contract  ad- 
ministration payable  from  overcharges  col- 
lected is  increased  by  $6,000  to  $10,510,000; 
Information  Resources  Management 
Service 
■"Operating  expenses".  $328,000; 

E^ederal  Property  Resources  Service 
"Operating  expenses'.  $290,000; 
General  Management  and  Administration 
"'Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,214,000; 
Office  of  Inspector  General 
"Office  of  Inspector  General",  $373,000; 
Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents 
"Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents",  $5,000; 

Federal  [Building]  Buildinos  Fund 
"LimlUtions  on  availabUlty  of  revenue", 
in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  hereto- 
fore made  available  for  real  property  man- 
agement and  related  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $5,762,000  shall  be  available  for  such 
purposes  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
available  for  real  property  operations  is  in- 
creased to  [$761,024,000]  $758,284,000  and 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  available  for 
program  direction  and  centralized  services  is 
increased  to  [$57,444,000]  $57,315,000  and 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  available  for 
design  and  construction  services  is  increased 
to  [$64,009,700]  $63,807,000.  Provided, 
That  any  revenues  and  collections  and  any 
other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1987,  excluding  reimbursements 


under  section  210(f)(6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  490(fK6)),  in  excess  of 
[$2,456,589,700]  $2,453,518,700 ahMil  remain 
in  the  fund  and  shall  not  be  available  for 
expenditure  except  as  authorized  in  appro- 
priations Acts: 

"Consumer  Information  Center",  $6,000 
(and  an  increase  of  $6,000  in  the  limitation 
on  administrative  expenses): 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADIiflNISTRA'nON 

(TRANSFER  OF  FtmDS) 

"Research  and  program  management", 
$10,500,000.  of  which  $7,000,000  shaU  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" and  $3,500,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications"; 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,400,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Business  Loan 
and  Investment  Flind"; 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
"Medical  care",  $131,600,000; 
""Medical      and      prosthetic      research". 
$1,024,000: 

"Medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses",  $175,000; 
"General  operating  expenses",  $5,000,000; 
"Construction,    minor    projects"   (an    in- 
crease of  $275,000  in  the  limitation  on  the 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Facilities); 

OTHE21  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  Untted 
States 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $14,000; 

Advisory  Committee  on  VtaKRU.  Pat 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,000; 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
"Arms  control   and   disarmament  activi- 
ties".  $176,000: 

Commission  oh  Civil  Rights 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $19,000; 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $250,000; 
Equai.  E^mploymxnt  Opportunity 
Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,889,000; 

EJxport-Import  Bank 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses" 
(increase  of  $227,000  in  the  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses); 

F'EDERAL  Communications  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,199,000; 
Federal  Election  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $83,000; 

FwDtRAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
"Limitation  on   administrative  expenses. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board",  (increase 
of  $200,000); 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authoritt 
•Salaries  and  expenses",  $220,000: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $147,000; 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $188,000: 

Intelligence  Community  Staff 
"Intelligence  Community  Staff.  $155,000; 

BCarine  Mammal  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $10,000; 
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IfBix  Srsioa  FKoncnoii  BoAiB 

••flBlulH  and  aaawnMS".  $STa.00O: 
"OtflM  of  Spadal  Counad".  t7«.000; 
Naxkhul  Aaiaif  u  aid  Raooim 
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"OpetmUnc  expennB".  $$63,000: 
Naxkhul  Oowiihioii  o>  Ijwiobiii  aid 

iHranunoii  SoBRS 
"SalviM  and  expanMs".  117.000: 
MAnoRAL  OooeiL  on  tax  HAMUCAmD 
•'SatartaB  and  expcuea".  $10,000: 
Naxmkal  MmmumuMmt  po>  tbb  HcnAinraa 
"OranU  and  adaiinlatration".  $300,000; 

NaTIOIIAL  IjABOB  RiLATIOlia  BOAUt 

"Salailea  and  expaues",  $1,659,000: 

NATIOIUL  llBIATira  BOAIB 

"Sataitaa  and  i  unnana"  $44,000: 
Omai  or  Pnaomn.  MAMAOBarr 

"Salartea  and  expenaea":  $1,139,000  to- 
getber  with  an  additional  amount  of 
$663,000  for  current  flacal  year  admlnlstra- 
tlon  ezpeoMa  for  the  retirement  and  insur- 
ance procram  to  be  tranafened  from  the  ap- 
propriate truat  funda  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
■nMwi  iianacenaent  in  amounta  to  be  deter- 
mined b7  the  Offlee  of  Feiaonnel  Manage- 
ment without  retard  to  other  statutes; 
Rahjkms  Rsmnoon  BoAU> 

••Umttatlon  on  administration"  increase 
of  $764,000  in  Uie  limitation  on  administra- 
tlao  th  flacal  year  1967.  which  sliaU  be  avail- 
■hle  only  aft^  maximum  absorption  wlttiin 
the  nriitlny  Hmttatifm  and  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
prescribed  by  tlie  Federal  Employees  Re- 
tirement Syirtem  Act  of  1966.  to  be  derived 
from  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 

"limitation  on  railroad  unemployment  In- 
surance administrmtlon  fund"  increase  of 
$314,000  in  the  limitation  on  rmilroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  administration  fund  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  wtiich  shall  be  available 
only  after  iMTimiim  absorption  within  the 
«^ri^i«y  limitatim  and  only  to  the  extent 
neoeasary  for  agency  contributions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment aarstem  Act  of  1986.  to  be  derived  as 
authoriied  by  section  ll(aXiv)  of  the  RaU- 
road  Unemidoymoit  Insurance  Act; 

"Limttatkm  on  review  acUvity"  increase  of 
$33,000  in  the  limitation  on  review  activity 
in  ftaal  year  1967.  wliich  shaU  be  available 
only  after  maximum  atworption  within  the 
existing  limitation  and  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  agency  contributions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Act  of  1966.  to  be  derived  from 
the  raUrood  retirement  accounts  and  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 

SfUaiim  AHO  EXCHAHOZ  COMXUSIOH 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $3,163,000; 

SmTBSoiiiAii  IrnnrunoM 
"Salartea  and  expenses".  $1,700,000; 

Natiohal  Oaixbt  or  Akt 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $330,000; 

WOODSOW  WlUOH  IimaUIATIOIIAL  Cemtkr 

roaScHOLAas 
"Salartea  and  expenses".  $19,000: 

[UnnD  SxAiss  Holocaust  Mkhoual 
CouKcn. 
["Holocaust  memorial  council".  $16,000:1 
Unrss  Statu  IxroaMATioN  Agoict 

"Salariea  and  expenses".  $5,443,000; 
"Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba".  $516,000; 

nmrxD  Statxs  Tax  Coitkt 
"Salariea  and  expenses".  $75,000. 


TITUCIV 

UaoBirr  RxLixr  por  trx  Hi 

SorrLxiixirrAL  ArpaopaiATiom  Act  or  1987 

[CHAPTER  I 

[DEPARTICENT  of  HOnSINO  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPICENT 
[OKAiiTs  roB  Faciutiss  to  Assist  tbx 

HOMKLBSS 

[For  grants  to  private  voluntary  organisa- 
tions, units  of  local  government,  and  States 
for  fadlitlea  to  assist  the  homeless  as  au- 
thorised by  title  in  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  as  passed  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtlves  on  March  5. 1987.  or  similar 
legidatlon  if  enacted  into  law.  $75,000,000. 
to  remain  available  imtll  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  foregoing  amount  shall  not  be 
available  until  expended. 

[Emxkgkhct  SRXLTsa  Oramts  PaotaAM 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the 
allocations  required  for  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grants  Program  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  made  applicable  by  section  101(g) 
of  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  (for  amounts  appropriated  be- 
ginning with  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  al- 
locate assistance  under  the  program  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  an  allocation  formula  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  waive  the  15  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  use  of  assistance  for 
essential  services  established  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  pursuant  to 
section  523(2KB)  of  the  provisions  made  ap- 
plicable by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  PubUc  Law  99-501.  if  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance demonstrates  that  the  other  eligi- 
ble activities  under  the  program  are  already 
being  carried  out  in  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  with  other  resources. 

[TaANSmOMAI.  HOUSniO  DXIfONSTItATIOIf 

Program 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Transi- 
tional Housing  Demonstration  Program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591.  $30,000,000.  to  remain  avaOable 
until  expended. 

[PsRMAinarr  Honsiitc  for  Hamoicappkd 

HOMXLESS  PeXSOHS 

[For  grants  for  the  acquisition  and  reha- 
bilitation of  property  to  serve  as  permanent 
housing  for  handicapped  homeless  persons 
as  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  S,  1987, 
or  similar  legislation  if  enacted  into  law. 
$25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

[FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
IdANAGEMENT  AGENCY 
[Emkrgknct  Food  and  Shxlter  Program 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency     food      and      shelter      program". 
$50,000,000:  Provided.  That,  notwitlistand- 
ing  any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 
the  earmarking  of  fimds  solely  for  the  pro- 


vision of  emergency  rent  and  uUlity  assist- 
ance shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  provided 
herein. 

[VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

[VlRSAira'  DOMICIUART  PROGRAM 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care".  $30,000,000.  to  be  available  only  for 
expansion  of  capacity  to  provide  care  to 
homeless  veterans  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  program  authorized  by  section 
610  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
remain  available  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(a)  of  such  title)  through  September  30. 
1988.  and  amounts  appropriated  in  other 
paragraphs  of  this  title  are  hereby  reduced 
by  a  total  amount  of  $30,000,000  by  pro  rmU 
reduction. 

[CHAPTER  IIJ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

[HKALTH  RRSOTTRCXS  AMD  Skrvicbs 
AOMnnSTRATIOR 

[HXALTH  RSSOURCES  AHS  SKRVICBS 

[For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services",  for  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  section  101(a)  of 
H.R.  558.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act.  as  passed  the  House  on  March  5. 
1987.  $75,000,000  to  remain  available 
through  September  30. 1988.] 

Health  Rssourcbs  ahd  Sexvicms 
Administration 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services",  $30,000,000,  to  remain 
available  through  September  30,  1988. 
[Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  ahd  Mkittal  Hkaltr 

ADMUnSTRATION 

[Alcohol,  Drug  Abusx  akd  Mxhtal  Hkalth 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health",  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  section 
101(b)  of  H.R.  558.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act,  as  passed  the  House  on 
March  5,  1987.  $25,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30,  1988.] 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administra  tton 

Alcohol,  Druo  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
For  an  cuiditional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health",  (75,000,000, 
to  remain  availahle  through  September  30, 
1988. 

[Family  Support  Administration 
[Omci:  or  Community  Services 
[Community  Services  Block  Grant 
[For  an  additional  amo\mt  for  "Commu- 
nity services  block  grant",  for  carrying  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  section  101(h) 
of   H.R.   558,   the   Urgent   Relief   for   the 
Homeless   Act.    as    passed    the    House    on 
March  5.  1987.  $45,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30, 1988.] 

Family  Support  Administration 

OmcE  or  Community  Services 

CoMMVNiry  Services  Block  Grant 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty services  block  grant",  $20,000,000,  to 
remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Special 
Programs",  $2,500,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1988. 
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VOCATKWAL  AMD  ADVLT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocational 
and  Adult  Education".  $10,000,000,  to 
remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988. 

[authorization 
[The  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R.  558 
(100th  Congress.  1st  Session),  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act",  as  passed  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  on  March  5.  1987. 
are  hereby  enacted.] 

short  title 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Supplemental  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Act  of  1987". 
TITLE  V 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  ttiis  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec;  502.  Except  where  specifically  in- 
creased or  decreased  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 
the  restrictions  contained  within  appropria- 
tions, or  provisions  affecting  appropriations 
or  other  funds,  available  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  personal  services,  or  for  purposes 
involving  personal  services,  or  amounts 
which  may  be  transferred  between  appro- 
priations or  authorizations  avaUable  for  or 
involving  such  services,  are  hereby  increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  increased 
pay  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 
[Sec.  503.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  Implement, 
administer,  enforce,  or  otherwise  carry  out 
any  provision  of  Executive  Order  No.  12564 
(dated  September  15. 1986).] 

Sec.  503.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  to  administer  drug  tests 
under  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564, 
until  and  unless— 

(al  The  Director  of  the  Drug  Abute  Policy 
Office  has  certified  in  writirig  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  other  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress,  the  foUowing: 

(1)  That  any  executive  branc/i  department 
or  agency  proposing  drug  testing  has  estab- 
lished a  plan  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564; 

12)  That  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHSI  has  certified  or 
given  pre-certification  approval  to  a  labora- 
tory facility  or  facilities  which  comply  with 
applicable  state  licensure  requirements  and 
meet  the  HHS  Scientific  and  Technical 
Ouidelinet  for  Drug  Testing  Programs, 
dated  February  13,  1987,  or  as  subseouenUy 
amended  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

(3)  That  each  agency  or  department  head 
has  promulgated  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  the  agency  or  department's  drug  testing 
prf>gram  that  satisfy  any  rehabilitation  re- 
quirement for  that  agency  or  department  by 
precluding  the  removal  of  an  employee 
bated  solely  upon  a  first  confirmed  positive 
test  result  from  an  agency-  or  department- 
administered  drug  test,  urOess  such  removal 
promotes  the  efficiency  of  the  service  due  to 
egregious  or  aggravating  facts  or  circum- 
stances or  because  the  employee  holds  a  po- 
sition involving  law  ertforcement.  national 
security,  the  protection  of  life  or  property,  or 
public  health  or  safety. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
Office  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  by  agency  and  at  the  time 
each  agency's  plan  is  certified  fry  the  Direc- 
tor pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of  this  section 


of  the  positions  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12564  to  be  tested  for  illegal  drug  use,  and 
the  general  process  (unannounced  test  dates, 
random  test  scheduling,  random  sampli7^g, 
etc)  by  which  urinalysis  testing  based  upon 
other  than  a  reasonable  suspicion,  follow-up 
to  r^iabilitation  or  treatment,  or  accident 
or  unsafe  practice  will  be  undertaken. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  has  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  a  detailed  state- 
ment for  each  agency  and  department  at  the 
time  of  their  plan  certification  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  section,  of  the  costs  of 
that  agency  or  department  implementing  all 
reguirements  of  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12564. 

(b)  An  executive  brarich  agency  or  depart- 
ment with  a  drug  testing  program  in  exist- 
ence before  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  12564  is  exempt  from  this  section 
until  that  program  is  brought  into  conform- 
ity with  Executive  Ordered  Numbered  12564. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Section  thaU 
expire  on  May  1,  1989. 

[Sbc.  504.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  the  central- 
isation. consoUdation.  or  redeployment  of 
the  Customs  Service  Air  Operations  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submits  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
which  sets  forth  specific  details  for  the  use 
of  such  funds  thirty  days  in  advance  of  such 
implementation. 

[Sec.  505.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  shall  be 
used  to  transfer  title  to  the  property  known 
as  the  Customs  House  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, or  to  take  any  measures  in  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  transfer,  before  October  1. 
1987.  The  limitation  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

[Sec.  506.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
or  otherwise  appropriated  or  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the 
Maritime  Administrator  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  shall  be 
used  by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Administration  to  propose,  promul- 
gate, or  Implement  any  rule  or  regulation, 
or.  with  regard  to  vessels  which  repaid  sub- 
sidy pursuant  to  the  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  May  3.  1985  and  vacated  by 
Order  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D.C.  Clreuit  January  16.  1987.  conduct  any 
adjudicatory  or  other  regulatory  proceed- 
ing, execute  or  perform  any  contract,  or 
participate  in  any  Judicial  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  repayment  of  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  for  the  permanent  release 
of  vessels  from  the  restrictions  in  section 
506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  such  funds  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  such  expenditure  relates 
to  a  rule  which  conforms  to  statutory  stand- 
ards hercaf  ter  enacted  by  Congress. 

[Sec.  507.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
(other  than  by  title  IV)  that  is  not  required 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  a  provision  of  law  is  reduced  by  31 
percent. 

[Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  sliaU  be  used 
to  close  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 


tion's Flight  Service  Station  located  at 
Youngstown.  Ohio.] 

Sec.  504.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriations  Act.  1987  (Public 
Law  99-500  and  Publie  Law  99-591)  to 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  505.  Section  274A  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324A)  to 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (i)(l),  by  striking  out  "6- 
Month  Pvbuc  Information  Period.— During 
the  six-month  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "10-Month  Public  iNroRMAifON 
Period.— During  the  ten-month  period":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (i)(l),  by  striking  out 
"one  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "16 
months." 

Sec.  506.  None  of  the  furuls  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  facilitate  in  any  way  the  sale  of  M-833 
antilank  sliells  or  any  comparable  antitank 
shells  containing  a  depleted  uranium  pene- 
trating component  to  any  country  other 
than: 

(1)  Countries  which  are  members  of 
NATO,  or 

(2)  Countries  which  have  been  designated 
as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  purposes  of 
section  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  N-Reactor  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation,  Washington  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  For  the  purposes  of  thU 
paragraph  the  term  "restarting"  shtUl  mean 
any  activity  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
N-Reactor  that  would  achieve  criticality, 
generate  fission  products  within  the  reactor 
or  dischange  cooling  water  from  nuclear  op- 
erations. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  avaHahle 
for  the  purpose  of  relocating  the  headguar- 
ters  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  office  space  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  avaUable  in  title  III  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
for  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  Oie  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-335).  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  any  funds 
provided  in  title  III  of  this  Act  not  utUised 
by  September  30,  1987,  for  agency  contribu- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law 
99-335)  shall  lapse. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1987". 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklbt).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Iilr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorunL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  >«^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  wait- 
ing momentarily  before  making  a 
motion,  and  while  I  wait,  so  that  the 
Senate  will  not  Just  be  in  a  quorum 
call.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
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may  speak  out  of  order  for  not  to 

exceed  7  minutes.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  from 
Benedict  Arnold  until  recently,  Ameri- 
cans have  considered  treason  and  espi- 
onage against  their  country  among  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes.  By  and  large, 
the  majority  of  spies  caught  in  the 
United  States  throughout  our  history 
have  been  aliens,  not  American  citi- 
sens. 

The  Walker  spy  ring,  the  Pollard 
case,  and  the  Moscow  Embassy  scan- 
dal, however,  are  radical  departures 
from  that  earlier  patriotic  tradition. 
In  these  recent  espionage  incidents, 
greed  and  avarice  appear  to  have  su- 
perseded any  sense  of  loyalty  to  coun- 
try. Especially  in  the  Walker  case, 
native-bom  American  citizens  have 
done  incalculable  damage  to  our  na- 
tional security.  As  the  KGB  double-de- 
fector Vitaly  Yurchenko  observed,  the 
Walker  spy  ring  was  so  successful  in 
compromising  our  naval  secrets  that, 
had  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  been  at  war  with  one  another, 
the  United  States  might  have  lost  that 
war. 

What  some  have  called  an  espionage 
epidemic— this  plague  of  Americans 
selling  military  secrets  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments—is an  egregious  outrage. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  help  curb  that  espio- 
nage epidemic— a  bill  to  set  constitu- 
tional standards  by  which  capital  pun- 
ishment could  be  imposed  in  certain 
espionage  cases. 

This  legislation  does  not  in  itself 
impose  capital  punistiment  for  espio- 
nage. That  decision  was  enacted  by 
Congress  some  years  ago.  Rather,  this 
legislation  sets  standards  for  applying 
capital  punishment  in  cases  involving 
espionage  in  accordance  with  recent 
court  decisions  regarding  such  penal- 
ties. The  legislation  puts  into  place 
the  procedure  by  which  capital  pun- 
ishment could  be  used  in  espionage 
cases  in  a  judicious,  humanitarian,  and 
constitutional  fashion. 

My  main  objective  in  introducing 
this  legislation  is  to  use  capital  pun- 
ishment as  a  deterrent  to  espionage. 

I  have  seen  capital  pimlshment  im- 
plemented. It  is  not  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. I  do  not  relish  putting  people  to 
death.  But  one  Benedict  Aniold  was 
one  too  many.  I  am  convinced,  after 
careful  reflection  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  tliat  capital  punishment 
would  stop  many  who  might  contem- 
plate betraying  their  country.  And  if 
they  betray  their  country,  then,  after 
all  constitutional  due  process  has  been 
made  available  to  them,  they  should 
pay  that  penalty,  the  ultimate  penalty 
of  being  executed. 


Ciurently,  any  individual  who  may 
be  considering  spying  against  our 
country  weighs  the  value  of  monetary 
or  other  gain  against  the  sometimes 
notorious  leniency  of  our  penal  codes. 
Life  imprisonment  as  the  penalty?  Life 
imprisonment  perhaps— but  perhaps 
not.  One  might  even  be  paroled  later. 
And  if  a  spy  is  genuinely  valuable  to 
some  foreign  power,  he  might  even 
expect  to  be  swapped  for  an  agent 
held  by  the  other  side.  And  in  many 
instances,  if  there  is  monetary  gain  in- 
volved, he  might  be  willing  to  serve  a 
few  years  in  prison,  be  paroled,  and 
have  his  money  cached  away  some- 
where for  use  in  far-away  vacation 
spots  in  future  years.  In  the  most  ex- 
treme possibility,  he  might  even  be 
freed  or  exchanged  following  a  hos- 
tage taking  by  his  sympathizers.  But 
capital  punishment  Is  final,  and 
anyone  caught  spying  on  the  United 
States  should  have  to  contemplate 
that,  because  by  spying  on  the  United 
States  he  or  she  might  also  be  risking 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  as 
well  as  the  security  and  well-being  of 
this  country.  Individuals  who  engage 
in  espionage  do  so  calculatedly— it  is 
the  most  heinous  of  crimes— deliber- 
ately. It  is  not  a  crime  committed  in 
hot  blood,  like  manslaughter.  It  Is  a 
calculated,  deliberate,  and  coldly- 
planned  crime.  Spying  Is  not  a  crime 
of  passion.  Such  individuals,  with  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
would  have  second  thoughts  If  capital 
punishment  were  a  real  possible  conse- 
quence of  their  actions. 

Under  this  bill  a  person  found  guilty 
of  espionage  against  the  United  States 
would  face  a  second  hearing  to  deter- 
mine if  his  or  her  deeds  warrant  the 
death  penalty.  Courts  would  have  to 
be  fair  in  making  that  decision,  taking 
into  account  both  the  mitigating  and 
the  aggravating  factors,  if  there  were 
such,  in  the  case. 

And  if  the  death  penalty  were  ap- 
plied, that  decision  would  be  subject  to 
review  on  appeal. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  meets 
the  criteria  established  by  the  courts 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  death 
penalty  and  would  help  in  stemming 
the  recent  epidemic  in  espionage  for 
greed  and  pay. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  the 
lead  on  this  question  and  will  pass  this 
rational  antlspylng  legislation,  because 
any  citizen  who  contemplates  endan- 
gering the  security  of  his  country, 
yoiu-  country,  my  country,  this  coun- 
try, and  the  very  lives  of  his  fellow 
citizens  by  commission  of  the  despica- 
ble crime  of  espionage— treason 
against  America— should  also  have  to 
contemplate  the  possible  loss  of  his  or 
her  own  life  as  a  consequence. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  this  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  Mr.  Dole,  and  myself, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 


appropriate  referral  and  for  its  print- 
ing in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S.  1160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 794  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  a  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consideration 
of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (e)  in 
the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f).  it  is  determined  that  imposi- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
who  was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  offense. 

"(e)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence 
of  death  is  justified  for  amy  offense,  the 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  each  of  the  following  mitigating 
factors  and  determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(A)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  the  impair- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  prosecution: 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; and 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified,  the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espi- 
onage for  which  either  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  was  authorized  by  stat- 
ute; 

"(B)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  Icnowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security: 

"(C)  in  the  commission  of  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  the  foreign  govern- 
ment was  of  a  country  whose  security  inter- 
ests are  adverse  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies,  and  any  which  had  been  publicly  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  so  adverse  prior 
to  the  commission  of  the  offense  described 
in  this  section:  and 

"(D)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 
The  jury,  or  If  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  attorney  for  the  government 
believes  that  the  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense are  such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified  under  this  section,  he  shall,  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  trial,  or  before  ac- 
ceptance by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  sign 
and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the  de- 
fendant, a  notice— 

"(A)  stating  that  the  government  believes 
that  the  circimistances  of  the  offense  are 


such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  Justified  under  this 
chapter:  and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(2KA)  If— 

"(i)  the  attorney  for  the  government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  paragraph 
(l);and 

"(ii)  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  this  section, 
the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other Judge  if  that  Judge  is  unavailable, 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
Prior  to  such  a  hearing,  no  presentence 
report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Probation  Service,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  32  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"(B)  The  hearing  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conducted— 

"(i)  before  the  jury  tliat  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(ii)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(III)  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(lii)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  division  (11) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(3KA)  At  the  hearing  required  by  para- 
graph (2),  Information  may  be  presented  as 
to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sentence,  in- 
cluding any  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor 
permitted  or  required  to  be  considered 
under  subsection  (e).  Information  presented 
may  include  the  trial  transcript  and  exhibits 
if  the  hearing  is  held  before  a  Jury  or  Judge 
not  present  during  the  trial.  Any  other  in- 
formation relevant  to  a  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating factor  may  be  presented  by  either 
the  attorney  for  the  government  or  the  de- 
fendant, regardless  of  its  admissibility  under 
the  rules  governing  admission  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trials,  except  that  information  may 
be  excluded  if  its  probative  value  is  substan- 
tially outweighed  by  the  danger  of  creating 
unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  issues,  or 
misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney  for  the 
government  and  the  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  Information  received  at 
the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportu- 
nity to  present  argument  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  information  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating 
factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the 
case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 

"(B)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  open  the  argument  in  a  hearing  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2).  The  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  reply.  The  attorney 
for  the  government  shall  then  be  permitted 
to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden  of  estab- 


lishing the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor  is  on  the  government,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  Is 
not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a 
factor  is  established  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  information. 

"(4)  The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing  required  by  para- 
graph (2).  It  shall  return  a  special  finding  as 
to  each  mitigating  and  aggravating  factor, 
concerning  which  information  is  presented 
at  the  hearing,  required  to  be  considered 
under  subsection  (e).  The  jury  shall  find  the 
existence  of  a  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factor  by  a  unanimous  vote,  although  it  is 
urmecessary  that  there  be  a  unanimous  vote 
on  any  specific  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factor  if  a  majority  of  the  jury  finds  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  specific  factor. 

"(S)  If  an  aggravating  factor  required  to 
be  considered  under  subsection  (eK2)  is 
found  to  exist  In  a  hearing  required  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factors 
found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all  the 
mitigating  factors  found  to  exist  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
mitigating  factor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Based  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  jury  by  a  unanimous  vote,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a 
finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified. 

"(6)  In  a  hearing  held  before  a  jury,  the 
court,  prior  to  the  return  of  a  finding  under 
paragraph  (5).  shall  instruct  the  jury  that. 
In  considering  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  Justified,  it  shall  not  consider  the  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant.  The  jury,  upon  return  of  a  find- 
ing under  paragraph  (S)  shall  also  return  to 
the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by  each  Juror, 
that  consideration  of  the  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was 
not  involved  in  reaching  the  Juror's  individ- 
ual decision. 

"(g)  Upon  a  finding  under  subsection 
(fKS)  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Upon  a  finding  under  subsection 
(f  H5)  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  not  Justi- 
fied, or  under  subsection  (fK4)  that  no  ag- 
gravating factor  required  to  be  found  exists, 
the  court  shall  impose  any  sentence  other 
than  death  that  is  authorized. 

"(hMl)  In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals  upon 
appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  appeal 
shall  be  filed  within  the  time  specified  for 
the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

"(2)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  review  the 
entire  record  In  the  case,  including— 

"(A)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(B>  the  information  submitted  during 
the  sentencing  hearing; 

"(C)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"(D)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
subsection  (f)(4). 

'(3KA)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor:  and 


"(ii)  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sub- 
section (e), 

it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(B)  In  any  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  subsection  (f ). 

"(C)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this 
section. 

"(1)  A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of 
the  procedures  for  aptieal  of  the  judgment 
of  conviction  and  for  the  review  of  the  sen- 
tence. When  the  sentence  is  to  be  imple- 
mented, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  release 
the  person  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custo- 
dy of  a  United  States  marshal,  who  shall  su- 
pervise the  implementation  of  the  sentence 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  sentence  Is  Imposed.  If 
the  law  of  the  State  does  not  provide  for  im- 
plementation of  a  sentence  of  death,  the 
court  shall  designate  another  State,  the  law 
of  which  does  so  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  implemented  in  the  latter  State  in 
the  maimer  prescribed  by  such  law.  A  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(J)  A  United  States  marshal  charged  with 
supervising  the  implementation  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death— 

"(1)  may  use  appropriate  State  or  local  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose; 

"(2)  may  use  the  services  of  a^i  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  person  such 
an  official  employs  for  the  purpose;  and 

"(3)  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  In  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  might  now  get  on  with  its  busi- 
ness of  acting  on  the  appropriations 
bill,  I  move  to  waive  title  III  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  I  be- 
lieve joins  in  this  effort,  I  move  to 
waive  title  III— Mr.  President,  I  mis- 
spoke myself  about  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader's  Joining  me  In  the 
motion.  I  make  the  motion  to  waive 
title  III  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  committee  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  my  motion 
for  the  time  being.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  motion  for  the  time  being 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  proceed  shortly. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Hr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  abaenoe  of  a  qoorum.     

Tbe  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  aasistant  legialative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  oJl  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MXNUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while 
work  is  going  forward  on  a  motion— I 
think  it  wOl  i»v^»ably  take  at  least  a 
half -hour.  I  hope  it  will  be  woi^ed  out 
in  a  half-hour— rather  than  the 
nrnstr  stand  in  a  quorum  call.  I  ask 
unanimous  omaent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:41  pjn..  recessed  untU 
1:12  pan.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sonbled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Daschl*]. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  derk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


RECESS  FOR  15  lONUTES 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
progress  is  being  made  on  revising  the 
verbiage  of  the  motion  to  waive,  but  a 
little  more  time  is  needed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:41  pjn..  recessed  until  1:56 
pan.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Daschle]. 

WAUA  WALLA  VA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THX 
SUmniBIITAL  ATPSOPUATIOIf  S  BILL 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's attention  to  an  issue  of  impor- 
tance to  my  State. 

The  Veteran's  Administration  has 
recently  proposed  to  eliminate  150 
acute  care  beds  at  the  Walla  Walla 
Veterans  Medical  Center  in  Washing- 
ton State,  and  convert  the  facility  into 
an  outpatient  clinic.  Because  of  the 
negative  impact  this  proposal  will 
have  on  the  welfare  of  veterans 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and  on  the 
fragile  economy  of  the  Walla  Walla 
region,  I  have  grave  concerns  about 
thlsproposaL 

The  Walla  Walla  facility  presently 
serves  i4>proximately  70.000  veterans 
living  in  rural  communities  in  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  Idaho.  Closure  of 


the  facility  will  mean  that  these  veter- 
ans will  have  to  travel  great  distances 
to  receive  inpatient  care  at  VA  facili- 
ties in  l^^olcane,  Boise.  Portland,  or  Se- 
attle. I  am  concerned  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  VA  proposal  will  mean 
that  many  veterans,  including  the  el- 
derly and  destitute,  will  not  receive 
any  medical  attention  at  all. 

Many  of  these  veterans  suffer  from 
disabilities  incurred  in  combat  in 
World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
These  men  made  a  commitment  to 
help  defend  our  coimtry,  and  honored 
it  through  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb.  At 
a  time  when  many  World  War  II  veter- 
ans are  reaching  retirement  age  and 
luive  greater  health  needs,  this  pro- 
posed mission  change  means  that 
many  veterans  in  this  Isolated  rural 
area  will  receive  poorer  health  care 
than  they  have  been  previously  receiv- 
ing. 

In  return  for  this  commitment  of 
personal  sacrifice,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  made  a  commitment,  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  veterans  with  med- 
ical care.  The  VA's  proposal,  in  my 
opinion,  represents  a  breach  of  that 
promise. 

The  VA  proposal  would  also  have  se- 
rious negative  impacts  on  the  Walla 
Walla  economy,  which  is  already 
weakened  by  a  depressed  farm  econo- 
my, and  several  recent  plant  closures. 
The  Walla  Walla  Medical  Center  is 
the  third  largest  employer  in  the  com- 
munity. The  VA's  proposal  would 
result  in  the  layoff  of  80  percent  of 
the  center's  work  force,  and  reduce  its 
overall  budget  by  approximately  60 
percent.  These  changes  would  have  a 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  local  econo- 
my. 

I  have  carefully  examined  both  the 
VA's  Justifications  for  this  proposal, 
and  their  plans  for  serving  veterans  in 
this  area  once  the  inpatient  facility  is 
closed.  I  believe  that  the  VA  has  nei- 
ther advanced  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  mission  change,  nor  has  made  ade- 
quate provisions  for  the  health  care  of 
veterans  in  the  area  if  the  mission 
cluuige  were  to  occur. 

I  have  previously  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  include  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  preventing  the  VA  from 
utilizing  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  implementing  this  mission 
change.  I  was  told  that  since  the  com- 
mittee has  been  urging  the  agency  to 
develop  more  cost  efficient  operations 
wherever  p<»sible,  the  committee  be- 
lieved it  was  inappropriate  to  legisla- 
tively bar  the  agency's  action  in  this 
instance.  I  appreciate  the  committee's 
desire  to  adhere  to  this  policy.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  House  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  will  in- 
clude language  similar  to  that  I  had 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  bill 
before  us.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
see  this  language  adopted  in  the  final 
bill,  and  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  be  sensitive  to  my 


concerns  when  this  issue  comes  up  in 
conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  good  friend.  Senator 
AoAMS.  for  setting  forth  his  argimients 
once  again  regarding  the  need  to  con- 
tinue Walla  Walla  as  an  inpatient  fa- 
cility. He  makes  a  good  case  for  such 
action  and  I  intend  to  give  his  con- 
cerns my  thoughtful  consideration 
when  the  issue  comes  up  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  passed  your  amendment  to  re- 
store $33.5  million  for  Judiciary  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  I  imderstand  that 
money  is  to  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and 
set  up  desks  and  telephones  for  the  52 
new  bankruptcy  Judges  and  400  deputy 
clerlES  Congress  authorized  last  year 
for  our  backlogged  bankruptcy  courts. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  2:07  VM. 


POWER  PLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican leader  was  Just  on  the  floor, 
and  he  has  no  objection  to  my  making 
the  following  request  as  long  as  Mr. 
Stafford  Is  present  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Stafford  1b  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  1 1 1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill.  H.R.  1941,  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Power  Plant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1941)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  ISx.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  I  again  thank  the 
Republican  leader. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  shortly  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment on  both  sides  as  to  the  proper 
wording  of  the  motion  to  waive,  which 
I  think  will  meet  with  the  consent  of 
those  parties  who  have  been  most  in- 
volved in  working  out  the  language  on 
the  motion. 

So.  until  then.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:57  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  2:07  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Dixoh].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
waive  sections  302(f).  303(a).  and 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1827,  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second.  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  the 
motion.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonuo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  fight  to  reduce  the  deficit  is 
only  beginning.  Last  night  we  finished 
the  first  round.  I  think  we  fought  a 
good  fight,  but  there  are  many  rounds 
ahead.  We  have  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  and  we  have  to  get  the 
President  involved.  We  have  to  have  a 
reconciliation  bill  to  pass,  and  we  have 
to  try  to  see  that  all  the  spending  bills 
are  kept  within  their  limits.  I  hope  we 
will  win  each  one  of  those  rounds.  We 
need  to. 

But  we  are  all  haunted  by  last  year's 
battle.  It  is  a  fight  that  I  characterized 
as  a  split  decision.  Last  October,  as  we 
entered  fiscal  year  1987,  we  claimed 
that  we  had  met  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  of  $144  billion.  We  knew  we 
had  not.  In  fact,  last  October  we  knew 
we  were  at  least  $40  billion  higher 


than  the  target.  We  are  now  at  least 
$40  billion  over  the  1987  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target  for  this  fiscal 
year.  And  we  knew  last  October  there 
were  still  some  bills  that  were  coming 
due,  biUs  coming  due  liecause  of  some 
decisions  we  made  and  decisions  we 
failed  to  make. 

Last  year  we  knew  that  CBO  fore- 
casts were  on  the  optimistic  side  and 
the  President's  were  simply  wishful 
thinking.  Last  year  we  Icnew  that 
many  of  the  savings  were  one-time 
savings  and  they  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  And  last  year  we  faUed  to 
deal  meaningfully  with  the  structural 
deficit.  We  did  not  raise  any  new  reve- 
nue. We  did  little  to  permanently  cut 
spending,  and  we  Imew  there  would  be 
some  bills  coming  due. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  Lb 
one  of  those  bills  that  is  now  being 
presented.  It  is  now  due.  Last  year  I 
asked  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
reconciliation  bill  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  this  year  we  need  to  keep 
our  eyes  open. 

This  supplemental  bill  will  add  $2.6 
billion  to  the  1987  deficit.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  Budget  Act  point  of 
order  lies  against  the  bill,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  What  does 
the  supplemental  do? 

It  appropriates  $9.4  billion.  The  larg- 
est portion  of  this  bill,  $7.3  billion,  is 
for  pay  raises,  veterans'  compensation, 
family  social  services,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  These  do 
not  add  to  the  ciurent  deficit  levels 
since  they  are  already  calculated  in 
those  totals.  These  were  bills  that  we 
knew  were  coming  due  and  we  have 
provided  for  them.  However,  this  bill 
will  still  increase  the  1987  outlays  by 
$2.6  billion  over  the  current  levels. 
Almost  half  of  this  increased  deficit  is 
for  retirement  contributions  that  we 
have  to  make. 

The  departments  and  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  cannot  at>sorb  over 
$1  billion  in  retirement  costs  this  late 
in  the  yesu".  But  those  retirement  costs 
are  not  included  In  our  calculation  for 
the  ciurent  year  deficit  Ijecause  we 
thought  that  the  committees  were 
going  to  absorb  the  retirement  costs  in 
last  year's  continuing  resolution.  They 
did  not.  That  has  left  this  mandatory 
item  unfunded  and  it  is  an  item  that 
we  tiave  to  fund.  It  is  a  $1  billion  cost 
of  last  year's  fight  and  it  is  a  bill  that 
has  come  due. 

Mr.  President,  larger  than  half  of 
this  total,  $1.4  billion,  is  now  for  new 
spending.  Some  of  this  spending  is 
necessary.  It  is  truly  emergency  spend- 
ing. But  60  percent  of  the  $1.4  billion 
is  for  purely  discretionary  increases  in 
defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Now.  the  body  has  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  those.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  work  that  Senator  Srxmns  and 
Senator  Hatfield  and  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  done  in 


holding  this  supplemental  down.  It  is 
considerably  under  the  House  supple- 
mental. 

Even  after  the  House  emergency 
supplemental  took  an  across-the-board 
cut  that  was  raised  by  Members  on  the 
floor,  we  are  still  over  $1  billion  below 
the  house  supplemental.  It  is  again 
well  below  the  wish  list  that  Members 
had  and  certainly  that  came  before 
the  conunittee.  And  again  I  compli- 
ment the  staff  and  I  compliment  the 
leadership,  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

ESach  Member  of  this  body  has  to 
weigh  the  spending  increases  posed  in 
this  bill  with  the  need  for  defidt  re- 
duction. I  intend  to  support  the  waiver 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  feel  at  this 
time  the  conunittee  had  done  the  best 
work  it  could  in  trying  to  restrain 
spending,  and  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances where  we  face  the  House 
bill,  it  is  something  we  should  support. 

The  President  has.  I  understand, 
concluded  that  he  will  not  veto  this 
bill  as  reported  out  of  the  committee.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  raise  that  pro- 
viso, because  if  tliis  bill  gets  on  the 
floor,  if  the  Senate  does  not  restrain 
itself  as  the  committee  attempted  to 
restrain  itself,  we  will  have  a  bill  that 
can  be  vetoed. 

We  also  will  have  amendments  that 
could  be  subject  to  other  points  of 
order. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  a  budget 
waiver  for  the  committee-passed  bilL 

The  bulk  of  the  supplemental  is  for 
bills  that  have  to  be  paid.  The  CCC 
needs  to  be  funded.  The  pay  raises 
have  already  been  calculated  into  the 
deficit  projections,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  turn  our  back  on  the  retire- 
ment contributions. 

The  waiver  before  us  is  not  a  blanket 
invitation  to  new  spending.  It  weighs 
the  limits  of  the  Budget  Act  only  fw 
the  spending  level  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  which  is  substan- 
tially below  the  House. 

Any  amendments  that  add  spending 
above  the  committee  levels  will  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  Budget  Act  points  of  order 
which  will  require  60  votes  to  waive. 
As  for  those  further  spending  amend- 
ments, I  certainly  reserve  Judgment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  add  to  the 
amount  already  in  this  biU.  We  have 
already  added  substantially  to  the  def- 
icit. Additional  spending  decisions  now 
made  will  only  increase  our  btvden  in 
the  outyears. 

I  am  also  reserving  Judgment  on 
amendments  to  strike  elements  of  this 
bill.  By  supporting  a  budget  waiver  for 
the  committee-passed  bill,  I  am  not 
supporting  every  element  in  this  maiic 
and  perhaps  it  could  be  scrubbed  more 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Nor  does  this 
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mean  that  we  Bupp<Ht  any  conference 
report  on  the  bilL 

The  House-paoed  supplemental  is 
$1  billion  higher  than  our  version  of 
the  budget  authority  and  over  $400 
million  higher  in  outlajrs. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  we  started 
down  a  path  to  reduce  the  Federal  def- 
icit by  making  some  realistic  policy 
choices  and  by  attacking  the  structur- 
al deficit.  That  effort,  as  we  aU  know, 
was  made  more  diffictilt  by  failure  to 
act  in  the  past  This  supplemental  is  a 
legacy  of  that  fUlure.  It  will  add  over 
$2  billion  to  the  Nation's  debt.  Never- 
theleas.  while  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  the  future,  we  certainly  need  to 
make  up  for  past  mistakes  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  we  must  now  waive  the 
Budget  Act  for  this  bill. 

I  urge  by  colleagues  not  to  com- 
pound our  past  errors.  Let  us  try  to  re- 
strict this  supplemental  to  emergency 
requirements. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  increase  the  1988  outlays  by 
over  $400  million.  That  certainly  will 
have  to  constrain  the  Appropriations 
CcHumittee  in  1988  because  that  $400 
mfflicm  cannot  be  added  to  the  budget 
resolution  to  accommodate  this  bill. 

Before  offering  amendments,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  remember  that  more 
spending  today  simply  will  mean  less 
spending  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  waiver  program. 

I  should  like  to  begin  in  making  my 
statement  in  opposition  by  saying  that 
I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
under  the  circumstances,  has  done  a 
good  Job.  certainly  as  compared  to 
what  the  House  has  done.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  here  we  are  again 
voting  to  raise  the  budget  deficit  by 
$2.6  billion  in  terms  of  new  spending, 
between  now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

1987.  That's  $2.6  billion  this  year,  not 

1988,  even  though  the  spending  today 
will  affect  those  totals  in  the  outyears 
and  affect  the  budget  we  adopted  Just 
last  night. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  on  two 
previous  occasions  when  we  have  au- 
thorized new  programs  calling  for  new 
spending  in  this  year,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  said  that  the 
Senate— in  fact.  Congress,  if  Congress 
ends  up  adopting  those  authorization 
bills  in  the  form  that  we  passed  them 
in  the  Senate— that  Congress  commit- 
ted itself  to  fimd  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  deficit  would  not  be  raised. 

I  remind  my  coUeagues  that  on  the 
agriculture  disaster  bill,  we  authorized 
substantial  amounts  of  money;  and 
when  I  offered  the  amendment  saying 
that  any  i4>propriation  made  under 
those  authorizations  would  be  deficit 
neutral,  that  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  96  to  0.  Yet.  while  I  may 
be  incorrect— and  if  I  am,  I  hope  some- 
one will  correct  my  perception— I  see 
no  offset  of  $135  million  of  funds  pro- 


vided in  this  measure  for  farm  disaster 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
farm  disaster  payments.  I  am  for 
them.  Disasters  occur.  We  pay  part  of 
the  disaster  costs.  That  is  the  way  the 
program  is  set  up.  But  when  we  au- 
thorized an  expansion  in  eligibility  by 
a  vote  of  96  to  0,  we  committed  that 
the  appropriations  that  were  made 
imder  that  authorization  would  not 
raise  the  deficit.  I  submit  that  this  bill 
violates  that  commitment. 

Then,  again,  on  homeless  assistance, 
when  we  authorized  $500  million  to 
aid  the  homeless,  as  deserving  as  that 
cause  might  have  been.  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  said  that  in  providing 
appropriations  under  that  authoriza- 
tion, those  appropriations  would  be 
imdertaken  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
raise  the  deficit.  There  was  no  dispute 
about  it.  By  a  vote  of  100  to  0,  when 
we  funded  the  homeless  bill,  we  would 
do  it  without  raising  the  deficit.  Yet. 
this  bill  contains  $138  million  of 
budget  authority  and  $97.5  million  of 
outlays,  and  there  is  no  offset  whatso- 
ever, to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  deter- 
mine. 

So,  either  we  were  serioiis  when  we 
voted  these  two  previous  times— once 
by  96  to  0  and  once  by  100  to  0— or  we 
are  not  serious  today. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  We  started 
this  Congress  by  adopting  a  water  bill 
that  was  a  budget  buster,  we  followed 
it  with  a  highway  bill  that  was  a 
budget  buster,  and  we  followed  It  with 
a  housing  bill  that  was  a  budget 
buster. 

We  adopted  a  budget  last  night  that 
calls  a  $45  billion  increase  in  domestic 
spending  over  last  year's  level,  and 
here  we  are  today  calling  for  a  budget 
waiver  so  that  we  can  raise  the  deficit 
this  year,  on  this  one  bill,  by  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  people 
in  this  Congress  can  say  they  are  seri- 
ous about  the  deficit  problem,  when 
day  after  day  after  day,  we  continue  to 
spend  more  money. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  say  we 
also  voted  for  a  $27  billion  tax  increase 
last  night— at  least,  called  for  it.  It  is 
unfortunate,  if  your  concern  is  al>out 
lowering  the  deficit,  that  we  raised  do- 
mestic spending  almost  twice  as  much 
as  we  committed  to  raise  taxes;  and  ev- 
eryone In  this  Chamber  luiows  that 
the  probability  of  that  tax  increase 
ever  being  Imposed  is  virtually  zero. 

I  know  that  hard  work  has  gone  into 
this  appropriation.  I  know  that  this 
appropriation  Is  superior  to  what  the 
House  has  done.  But  the  bottom  line 
is.  if  we  were  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction, we  would  fund  these  emer- 
gency matters,  but  we  would  offset 
them  by  removing  authorizations  and 
appropriations  from  other  programs. 
Surely,  In  a  budget  of  $1.18  trillion 
that  is  ciurently  in  place,  we  could 
find  an  offset  for  $2.6  billion. 


If  these  are  really  emergencies, 
there  must  be  lower  priority  items 
that  are  currently  being  funded. 

What  a  strange  thing  It  is  that  every 
working  family  in  America  can  always 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  an  emergency  by 
cutting  back  on  something  else  that  is 
less  critical.  Yet,  every  day  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  when  someone  comes  along 
with  a  new  need,  we  always  pass  the 
bill  on  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  am  alarmed  about  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
alarmed  that  after  6  years  of  talking 
about  deficit  reduction,  after  6  years 
during  which  we  brought  the  inflation 
rate  to  a  virtual  standstill  and  cut  in- 
terest rates  by  two-thirds,  and  put  11.2 
million  people  back  to  work,  we  are 
taking  larger  and  larger  steps  every 
day,  leading  us  back  to  more  inflation 
and  higher  Interest  rates  and.  in  this 
case,  bigger  deficits. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  against 
the  budget  waiver  and  In  doing  so  not 
vote  against  these  needed  spending 
programs.  Many  of  the  programs  in 
here  are  deserving,  some  not  so  deserv- 
ing. 

My  point  is  this:  If  we  are  serious 
about  the  commitment  we  have  made 
over  and  over  on  the  budget,  we  ought 
to  be  serious  about  coming  up  with 
offsets  for  these  spending  programs, 
rather  than  simply  raising  the  deficit. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  while  I 
stand  ready  to  be  corrected,  I  am  not 
aware  of  an  offset  on  arglculture  disas- 
ter payments,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  voted  96  to  0  to  demand 
such  offsets,  to  keep  the  deficit  from 
raising.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
an  offset  on  homeless  assistance,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Senate  voted 
100  to  0  to  demand  that  either  taxes 
be  raised  or  other  programs  be  cut. 
Yet.  I  see  no  offset. 

If  we  were  serious  when  we  cast 
those  votes,  we  should  vote  against 
waiving  the  budget,  thereby  forcing 
the  committee  to  come  back  with  a  bill 
that  Is  deficit  neutral. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  motion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  goodly  number  of  figures  here  re- 
garding the  line  Items  of  this  bill,  but 
it  has  already  been  exceptionally  well 
discussed  and  a  great  many  of  the  fig- 
ures given  and  explained.  So  I  do  not 
think  it  will  serve  any  additional  good 
purpose  to  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time 
now  in  going  over  the  same  figures, 
even  though  you  may  have  a  different 
slant  or  a  different  interpretation 
from  what  some  of  the  others  who  use 
these  same  figures  have. 

But  I  tell  you  right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nearly  every  Member  is  working 
to  the  good  and  helping  meet  these 
problems   on    matters   like    this   bill 


covers  and  it  is  no  easy  Job.  Many 
times  it  is  not  even  a  pleasant  job  and 
it  does  not  always  come  out  Just  like 
those  who  try  to  work  it  out  and  put  it 
together  with  the  idea  of  getting  back 
more  toward  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
disappointing  to  them  and  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  totally  well. 

But.  nevertheless,  times  have 
changed,  attitudes  have  changed  to 
some  degree  and  achievements  are  al- 
ready made.  Last  night  look  what  hap- 
pened here.  I  think  it  was  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  somewhere 
around  there.  Tremendous  votes  were 
coming  out  one  after  another,  pointed 
in  a  reform,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  di- 
rection. 

Now.  with  all  the  multitude  of  the 
national  debt  and  all  Investments  in  it 
and  borrowings,  you  can  hardly  do 
business  from  day  to  day.  much  less 
from  month  to  month  or  year  to  year, 
without  crossing  the  path  of  some  of 
the  more  conservative  reform  princi- 
ples and  practices  that  have  been  put 
Into  effect  here  in  the  last  several 
years.  Things  Just  do  not  work  out 
that  way.  It  takes  effort  and  it  takes 
backsliding  and  it  takes  a  different 
tone  of  agreement  among  the  Mem- 
bers, and  we  find  ourselves  going  in 
two  directions  sometimes  at  once,  but 
we  have  to  keep  on  If  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  anything.  We  have  to  keep 
on  and  I  know  the  criticism  here  of 
what  has  been  done  on  this  bill  is 
made  in  good  faith. 

I  take  no  exception  whatsoever  at 
what  was  said.  I  am  Just  pleased  that 
we  are  traveling  along  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  are  making  headway.  We 
are  making  some  new  rules  here  that 
are  not  going  to  hurt  anyone  but  it 
will  help  the  system. 

In  that  way  we  are  making  rapid 
headway.  Whether  it  totals  up  to  huge 
amounts  or  not,  I  think  the  amounts 
are  getting  better  and  better. 

So  if  we  can  continue  now  the  pat- 
tern we  followed  here  for  the  last  year 
or  two  in  making  corrections,  we  can 
continue  that  attitude  in  a  large 
enough  scale  more  and  more  of  our 
people  willing  to  participate  and  see 
the  benefits,  too,  of  the  new  approach, 
the  different  approach,  at  least,  why,  I 
feel  better  myseU  than  I  have  In  a 
good  while  about  these  problems  and  I 
know  others  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  continue  this  kind  of  responsible, 
practicable,  moderate  reform.  You 
cannot  reform  people  overnight  or 
make  them  understand.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand all  these  problems  anyway. 
But  we  are  making  headway  and  not 
through  noise  but  through  achieve- 
ments, consistent  achievements. 

I  hope  that  we  can  continue  on.  even 
in  this  bill,  for  some  more  small 
modest  adjustments  that  are  saving 
some  money  but  going  a  long  way  in 


getting  on  the  right  track  and  the 
right  trail. 

So.  I  thank  everyone  for  the  contri- 
butions they  made  here  in  this  effort, 
this  bill  Itself,  and  those  that  go  with 
it.  But  more  than  that  even,  there  is  a 
new  spirit  and  a  determination,  a  new 
determination  to  do  more  about  these 
things  and  still  carry  on  in  a  construc- 
tive way.  tend  to  our  needs,  our  neces- 
sities, our  growth,  and  building.  I 
think,  more  solid,  substantial,  progres- 
sive Improvements  all  the  time  and 
doing  It  In  an  effort  that  is  not  always 
easy.  It  Is  rather  severe  at  times  and 
sacrifices  have  to  be  made. 

I  pray.  yes.  I  even  pray  that  there  be 
continuation  in  this  direction  In  this 
field,  in  this  great  land  that  we  still 
have,  and  we  do  not  protHise  to  let  it 
be  neglected  at  all. 

So  I  particularly  am  pleased  with 
the  cooperation  we  have  had  here  and 
the  give  and  take  spirit.  It  is  going  to 
bring  more  and  more  fruit. 

If  there  are  juiy  Members  here  who 
wish  to  express  themselves.  I  hope 
they  win. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  waive 
three  sections  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the 
motion  to  waive  those  three  sections 
of  the  Budget  Act? 

If  not.  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  98  Leg.] 
YEAS-51 


Adams 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Glenn 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Riegle 

Burdick 

tnouye 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

Dodd 

McClure 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Stevens 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-48 

Weicker 

Armstrong 

Dixon 

Helms 

BIngaman 

Dole 

HoUings 

Bond 

Domenici 

Humphrey 

Boren 

Evans 

Karnes 

Boschwitz 

Exon 

Kassebaum 

Byrd 

Gam 

Kasten 

Chafee 

Gramm 

Levin 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Lugar 

Oanforth 

Hecht 

McCain 

DeConcini 

Heinz 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Quayle 

NIckles 

Roth 

Trlble 

Nunn 

Rudman 

Wallop 

Packwood 

Simpson 

Warner 

Pressler 

Stafford 

Wilson 

Proxmlre 

Symms 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTINO-l 

Gore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  stop  now  and  look 
and  listen.  What  we  have  done  in 
voting  down  this  motion  is.  we  have 
paved  the  way  for  sending  this  bill 
back  to  the  calendar  and  when  it  will 
be  called  up  again  we  will  have  the 
same  exercise  to  go  through. 

Meanwhile,  what  Is  happening  to 
the  country?  Two-thirds  of  this  money 
bill.  $6.7  billion  is  for  the  farmers. 
Why  isn't  the  farm  bloc  voting  for  this 
motion? 

The  CCC  deficiency  payments,  reim- 
bursement for  losses,  the  money  has 
run  out.  There  "ain't"  any  more.  As  of 
May  1,  it  ran  out. 

For  increased  pay  costs  for  Federal 
workers,  $408  billion  in  this  supple- 
mental. What  are  we  going  to  say  to 
them?  Are  we  going  to  say  they  cannot 
have  the  pay  Increase? 

There  is  the  simi  of  $1.2  billion  to 
pay  for  the  new  retirement  contribu- 
tion. What  are  we  going  to  do  now? 
Renege  on  our  commitment? 

For  the  homeless  relief  initiative, 
the  sum  of  $137  million  is  In  this  bill. 
Are  we  going  to  renege  on  our  commit- 
ment here? 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  think  seriously  about  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  going  to  move  to  reconsider. 
I  qualify  to  make  that  motion.  I  am 
going  to  move  to  reconsider  shortly, 
but  If  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  to  this  matter  before  I 
make  the  motion.  I  will  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

I  hope  that  we  will  vote  to  reconsid- 
er. It  requires  a  60-vote  majority  to 
waive.  Otherwise,  the  time  that  has 
been  spent  has  been  for  naught.  The 
clock  is  nuinlng  and  the  farmers  are 
waiting  for  reimbursement  for  their 
losses. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
bill  I  have  not  mentioned.  There  are 
some  parts  of  this  bill  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  at  all.  such  as  the  foreign 
assistance  items.  The  administration  is 
very  interested  in  that.  I  may  not  be 
personally,  but  It  is  in  there.  And 
there  are  many  other  items.  Senators 
will  see  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  those  items  and  others. 

I  yield  to  any  Senator  at  this  point 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  hog 
the  floor,  but  I  want  to  make  the 
motion  to  reconsider  in  due  time. 
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I  yteid  to  the  Senatw  from  Texai. 
ICr.  ORAlQf.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dtayngnlshed  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  First  of  all.  had  we  had  a  clean 
COC  bin  that  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  a  p(^t  of  order  because  it 
had  no  outlay  effect.  So  the  point  of 
order  here  did  not  aiHDly  to  CCC.  If 
you  are  ooocemed  about  simply  re- 
diaiging  CCC  in  terms  of  providing 
funds,  that  can  be  done.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  What  held  this 
bill  up  was  not  that. 

What  held  this  bill  up  was  that  it 
raised  the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion.  I  am 
not  saying.  Ifr.  President,  that  there 
are  not  good  programs  here,  essential 
programs,  and  a  few  programs  that  I 
ttiiwfc  Qo  the  margin  qualify  as  being 
emergency.  But  there  is  an  alternative. 
The  alternative  is  to  come  up  with  off- 
sets, to  take  savings  that  we  agreed 
upon  last  night,  to  put  them  into  this 
bill  as  offsets  so  that  the  deficit  does 
not  rise.  If  we  do  not.  thm  there  is  no 
point  of  order,  there  is  no  need  for  60 
votes,  and  we  can  proceed. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  simply  waive 
the  Budget  Act  is  to  assure  that  the 
deficit  goes  up  by  $2.6  billion. 

If  our  objective  is  to  balance  the 
budget,  if  our  objective  is  to  prevent 
interest  rates  and  inflation  rates  from 
going  back  up.  this  is  where  we  have 
to  draw  the  line.  So  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues. No.  1.  CCC  is  not  an  issue 
here.  We  can  bring  CCC  to  the  floor. 
It  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  it  can  be  adopted,  so  we  need  not 
hold  up  the  CCC. 

If  we  want  to  spend  $2.6  billion  on 
these  programs,  if  they  are  critical 
programs,  then  let  us  combine  that 
$2.6  billi<m  add-on  with  reductions  in 
other  im)grams  to  offset  it  so  that  it 
might  be  deficit  neutral. 

Elvery  day,  every  American  family 
has  to  reorder  priorities  and  they  do 
it.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
do  it.  I  am  proud  of  the  vote  we  Just 
cast  I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  stay  with  their  position  and  ask 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  go 
back  and  find  offsets,  many  of  which 
were  identified  last  night  in  the 
budget. 

We  all  know  it  is  unlikely  we  are 
going  to  have  a  reconciliation  bill.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  $2.6  billion  in 
new  spending  now,  let  us  offset  it 
against  other  programs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wHl  be  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose  with  the  Chair  pro- 
tecting my  rights. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor.  Without 


objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  I  am  recognised. 
This  Senator  is  recognised.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  For 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  majority 
leader  has  merely  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
please  explain  for  me  a  little  bit  about 
why  this  does  not  really  represent  an 
outlay. 

As  I  understand,  the  CCC  is  broke 
and  we  are  going  to  appropriate  $6.2 
billion  so  they  are  going  to  start  put- 
ting out  checks. 

Now.  those  checks  are  not  outlays? 

Let  me  correct  myself— $6.7  billion, 
not  $6.2  billion.  We  do  not  have  any 
money  now.  We  are  going  to.  I  say,  ap- 
propriate $6.7  billion  and  then  we  are 
going  to  start  sending  out  checks  to 
these  people  who  qualify. 

Now.  are  those  checks  not  outlays? 

Bdr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield,  the  checks  are  not 
outlays. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  They  represent 
budget  authority  for  an  entitlement, 
and  basically  what  we  have  done  is 
simply  set  limits  on  that,  though  the 
entitlement  is  written  into  law  and  the 
budget  authority  obligations  are  not 
scored  by  CBO  as  outlays  and  as  a 
result  there  is  no  point  of  order 
against  CCC. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  scorekeeping  technique  we  are  using 
here?  We  do  not  call  them  outlays  be- 
cause the  Budget  Committee  choses 
not  to  call  them  outlays  and  the  CBO 
or  whoever  else  it  is. 

The  Senator  is  sas^g  to  us  the  $6.7 
billion,  which  is  not  in  there  now  and, 
if  we  put  it  in  there,  those  farmers 
who  do  not  have  any  money  at  this 
point  under  CCC  begin  to  get  checks 
and  they  will  ultimately  total  $6.7  bU- 
lion.  that  is  not  spending  money,  that 
is  not  an  outlay,  that  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  not  saying 
that.  That  is  the  way  the  books  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  kept.  If  we  want 
to  offset  that  $6.7  billion  with  other 
cuts,  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  let  us  not  play 
games.  We  hear  enough  of  this  phony 
bookkeeping  anyway  between  the 
White  House  and  the  CBO,  OMB.  and 
we  get  enough  of  it  from  the  Budget 
Committee.  Merely  because  somebody 
says  this  is  not  an  expenditure,  it  is 
not  an  expenditure. 

I  think  part  of  our  problem  is  this 
whole  budget  process.  I  do  not  intend 
to  miss  any  opportunity  to  point  out 
how  ludicrous  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
start  arguing  today  that  $6.7  billion  is 
not  an  outlay,  that  it  is  not  an  expend- 


iture. I  think  we  better  reconsider  this 
vote,  as  the  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated, bite  the  bullet,  stand  up  and 
take  the  resiransibility  and  say  it  is  an 
expenditure  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  play  games,  but  let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Government 
and  pass  this  waiver  so  we  can  get  this 
m>propriation  bill  through. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  yield 
under  the  same  conditions  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
ChilcsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
IiCiKxrLSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
more  Senators  were  present.  I  think 
part  of  our  problem  is  the  body  does 
not  imderstand  this,  especially  when  I 
look  at  some  of  the  votes  that  have 
been  cast.  Much  of  the  bill  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  budget  resolution 
and  we  knew  that  there  were  a 
number  of  items  which  were  going  to 
come  due  later  and  that  we  would  pay 
for  them.  And  so  the  supplemental 
pay,  the  CCC,  and  those  kinds  of 
things  basically  are  provided  for. 

There  is  some  increases  over  the 
budget  mark.  It  is  $2.6  billion.  And 
that  I  think  is  the  money  that  the 
body  ought  to  focus  on  and  decide  on 
that  basis  do  you  want  to  waive  the 
budget  resolution  or  not. 

Of  the  $2.6  billion,  $1  billion  is  for 
pensions.  Now,  that  $1  billion  was  in 
the  budget  resolution  last  year.  The 
agencies  themselves  were  supposed  to 
take  care  of  that  pension  money  and 
the  Appropriation  Committee  in  effect 
was  to  see  that  they  did  that.  That  has 
not  happened.  We  start  with  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  year  and 
a  couple  of  months  left  and  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  no  way  those  agencies  can 
make  that  money  up  now. 

So  either  you  are  or  are  not  going  to 
say  workers  are  entitled  to  their  pen- 
sion. I  think  they  have  a  warrant,  I 
think  they  can  sue  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words.  I  think  it  is  a 
bill  you  have  to  pay.  I  do  not  care 
what  we  do  on  the  waiver;  one  way  or 
the  other  that  bill  has  to  be  paid,  that 
$1  billion. 

Now,  I  am  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  going  to  see,  when 
we  put  a  mark  like  that  in  the  Budget 
Act,  that  we  enforce  it  next  time.  It 
should  not  happen  that  way.  But  in 
effect  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  finds  himself  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  there  is  no  way  he 
can  deal  with  this  problem  right  now, 
I  can  tell  you.  That  billion  dollars  has 
to  be  paid. 

Now,  that  leaves  $1.6  billion  more, 
and  of  that  $1.6  billion  about  40  per- 
cent I  can  tell  you 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  There 


are  too  many  conversations  going  on 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Seiuitor  from 
Florida  Is  entitled  to  be  heard.  This  is 
a  very  important  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  About  40  percent  of 
the  $1.6  billion  is  emergency,  and  I 
think  basically  if  you  examine  it  like  I 
did  and  had  our  staff  examine  it,  I 
think  you  will  see  it.  And  that  leaves 
about  60  percent  that  is  not.  That  60 
percent  is  in  two  items.  It  is  in  defense 
and  it  Is  in  foreign  assistance.  It  is 
about  $768  million  in  BA  and  $632  mil- 
lion in  outlays  for  DOD  military  items. 
Now,  these  are  items  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  came  up  here  on.  The 
President  in  effect  is  asking  for  these 
items.  The  House  has  provided  fund- 
ing for  them.  They  have  been  provided 
for  here. 

Now,  when  I  look  at  some  of  the  no 
votes  on  this,  they  are  the  very  people 
who  were  saying  we  were  not  putting 
in  enough  money  for  defense  in  1988 
and  that  we  had  to  increase  it.  If  this 
body  wants  to  instruct  the  committee 
to  go  back  and  take  all  of  these  items 
out.  they  are  discretionary  Items.  The 
other  is  $387  million  in  foreign  assist- 
ance in  BA,  $251  million  in  outlays. 
That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  around  here  and  has  pleaded 
for.  Part  of  that  is  the  base  money, 
pajring  for  our  bases.  Part  of  it  is  some 
of  the  money  for  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks.  We  have  not  paid 
our  share.  That  again  is  an  item  that 
is  sort  of  discretionary,  not  included  in 
the  budget.  We  cut  those  items.  If  the 
body  says  we  do  not  want  to  yield  to 
any  of  those,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  guess,  could  take  those 
items  out. 

What  I  wanted  to  point  out  is  that  I 
did  support  the  waiver.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  us  go  over.  But  when  I  see  where 
the  House  is,  even  after  they  had  an 
across-the-l)oard  cut,  because  some  of 
the  Members  on  the  floor  Jumped  up 
and  said  they  think  this  is  too  high, 
and  had  the  across-the-board  cut,  it 
was  a  major  cut  they  made — even  with 
that,  this  bill  ia  a  billion  dollars  below 
the  House. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  sign  this  bill  if  it  does  not  go  any 
higher  than  the  numbers  we  have 
here,  because  it  has  items  he  has  in 
effect  primarily  requested.  The  DOD 
items  and  the  foreign  assistance  items 
make  it  go  up. 

My  feeling  was,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  seeing  the  re- 
quests that  were  turned  down— I  can 
tell  the  Senate  that  the  requests  were 
higher  than  this,  and  I  know  what  our 
respective  subcommittees  turned  out. 
Mine  had  $40  million  out  of  $125  mU- 
lion.  That  was  the  only  difference  in 
our  subcommittee. 

So,  maybe  some  people  could  have 
held  that  down  more.  But  I  think  that, 
overall,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  his  staff,  as 


well  as  the  respective  subcommittees, 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job  in  holding 
it  down. 

I  think  that  in  the  future,  with  re- 
spect to  moneys  like  these  pension 
moneys,  we  ought  to  enforce  it.  If 
there  are  emergency  provisions,  this  is 
an  emergency  supplemental. 

I  guess  it  comes  down  to  this  point: 
Are  there  people  who  think  we  need 
this  additional  money  for  defense? 
Most  of  It  is  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense thought  was  critical.  That  is  a 
Judgment  call.  I  do  not  substitute 
mjrself  for  anybody's  Judgment,  but 
when  I  see  some  "no"  votes.  I  do  see 
that  there  are  people  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  always  saying  that  we 
have  to  make  a  sufficient  mark  for  de- 
fense, and  I  do  not  think  they  com- 
pletely imderstand.  I  also  think  that 
when  people  imderstand  what  hap- 
pens when  somebody  finds  out  that 
his  pension  is  not  going  to  be  paid  for, 
if  this  bill  sits  on  the  calendar  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  had  better  start 
providing  answers  to  those  telegrams. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
bill  will  be  on  the  calendar  over  the 
weekend,  and  people  can  have  time  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  representa- 
tives. I  am  sure. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  srleld.  under  the  same 
conditions  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  explain  CCC,  and  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  about  entitlements  and 
about  FEMA. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  my  seat,  or  to  take  a 
seat,  but  that  I  retain  the  floor  not- 
withstanding, and  that  I  do  not  lose 

my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  the 
way  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  set  up,  the  loans  are  extended, 
or  outlays  are  incurred,  and  we  come 
back  and  adjust  the  budget  authority. 
It  is  true  that  in  doing  the  bookkeep- 
ing, we  admit  the  expenditure  after 
the  fact,  but  the  point  is  that  the  out- 
lays have  already  occurred. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  adjusting 
our  books  to  the  reality,  and  that  is 
why  the  CCC  expenditure  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  and  why  the 
point  of  order  that  was  sustained  on 
the  vote  we  just  took  had  nothing  to 
do  with  CCC.  Maybe  we  should  do  it 
differently,  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
here. 

I  point  out,  also,  that  civilian  pay 
raises,  veterans  compensation,  special 
milk  program,  family  social  services, 
and  FEMA  are  also  entitlements  and 
they  are  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

So,  when  we  refused  to  waive  the 
point  of  order  here,  we  were  not  talk- 
ing  about   any   of   those   programs. 


not 


Those  add-ons,  so  to  speak,  are 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

So,  what  we  are  voting  on  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  raise 
the  deficit  as  measured  directly  by 
$2.6  billion. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  first 
time  in  this  Congress  we  debated  this 
point  of  order  issue.  They  will  recall 
that  it  was  on  the  homeless  bill,  and 
we  voted  to  take  $50  million  out  of 
FEMA  to  provide  for  the  homeless.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  note  that 
in  this  bill  we  are  adding  the  $50  mil- 
lion back  to  FEMA  and.  paradoxically, 
since  FEMA  is  viewed  as  noncontrolla- 
ble  here,  that  is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  So  when  we  funded  the  $50 
million  housing  biU  and  claimed  that 
we  were  offsetting  it,  and  people  got 
up  and  said,  "This  is  a  phony  offset." 
in  fact,  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  here 
we  are  adding  it  back. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make 
before  we  vote  again  is  this:  The  issue 
here  is  not  whether  or  not  programs  in 
this  bill  are  vital  or  not.  That  is  not 
the  issue.  The  question  here  is,  Are  we 
going  to  waive  a  point  of  order?  In  a 
$1.18  trillion  budget,  surely,  if  there 
are  $2.6  billion  of  critical  programs— 
and  I  submit  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  not  critical— we  can  go  back 
and  find  offsets. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  whether  we 
are  going  to  fund  these  programs.  The 
question  is.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 
Are  we  going  to  do  it  by  raising  the 
deficit,  or  are  we  going  to  do  it  by 
going  back  and  taking  money  away 
from  alternatives  or  by  adding  reve- 
nues directly  to  pay  for  it?  Either  one 
of  those  two  things  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  a  point  of  order.  So 
the  vote  we  are  about  to  have  is  not  a 
vote  as  to  whether  you  want  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  vote  about  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

Are  you  going  to  take  the  money 
away  from  a  lower  priority  use?  Are 
you  going  to  vote  taxes  directly  in  this 
bill  to  pay  for  it?  If  you  do  either  of 
those  things,  there  is  no  point  of 
order. 

I  believe  we  should  sustain  the  point 
of  order,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stay  with  their  vote. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  for  that  purpose,  provided  my 
rights  are  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Texas  will 
explain  a  little  more  as  to  what  he  said 
about  adding  revenues  in  this  appro- 
priation bill. 
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How  would  the  Senator  do  that,  me- 
chanically? I  did  vote  with  the  Senator 
on  this  first  vote.  I  am  troubled,  frank- 
ly, by  oar  simply  waiving  the  Budget 
Act  when  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  there  1b  some  discipline.  The 
fact  that  the  House  was  higher  than 
we  are  Is  not  a  matter  which  gives  me 
solace.  We  are  a  billion  dollars  below 
them  and  are  still  seeking  a  significant 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act,  and  that  Is 
the  place  we  have  some  discipline. 

The  fact  that  the  President  would 
sign  this  Mil  does  not  give  me  much 
comfort,  either,  because  he  does  not 
care  much  about  the  deficit,  either, 
given  the  budget  he  submitted. 

I  believe  we  should  seek  offsets  or 
put  in  revenues  to  pay  for  programs 
we  have  to  fund.  I  cannot  vote,  in  good 
conscience,  to  fund  most  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  trouble  with  some  of 
them.  My  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
have  any  offsets  in  this  bill  and  we  do 
not  have  any  revenues  in  this  bill. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  this:  How  in  this  bill,  me- 
chanically, could  there  be  revenues, 
since  this  is  an  appropriation  bill  and 
did  not  come  from  the  nnance  Com- 
mittee? 

Also,  how  could  there  be  offsets  in 
this  bUl  from  programs  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  bUl  Itself,  from  other 
programs  already  vpropriated? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  In  terms  of  offsets, 
the  offsets  could  be  imdertaken  by  de- 
VProprlating  funds  for  de-authorizing 
funds  from  other  functions— actual 
reconciliation  language,  changing  eli- 
gibility for  entitlements,  cutting  back 
a  program. 

In  terms  of  a  revenue  offset,  there 
would  be  a  germaness  question  about 
an  amendment.  That  germane  ques- 
tion could  be  ruled  and  could  be  over- 
come with  a  vote. 

There  is  the  constitutional  question 
about  money  bills  emanating  in  the 
House,  and  It  may  very  well  be  that  in 
terms  of  our  actions  our  scope  is  limit- 
ed relative  to  the  House,  which  could 
emanate  a  money  bill  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  that  a  money  bill  in  some 
form  exists.  The  debt  ceiling  will  cer- 
tainly be  one  where  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated. 

There  are  technical  problems,  but  in 
terms  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  law 
there  is  no  hurdle  that  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  fund 
this  by  simply  raising  the  deficit  or  are 
we  going  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  offset 
it,  either  by  pairing  for  it  with  the  rev- 
enues or  by  cutting  other  programs  to 
keep  the  net  effect  of  it  deficit  neu- 
traL 

Mr.  CHILES.  May  I  Just  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan,  if  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan  wants  to  listen,  I 
Just  wanted  to  correct  things.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  offsets  in  this  bill. 
Three  hundred  million  dollars  for 
Central  America  is  an  offset  of  some 


defense  funds,  and  most  all  of  the  pay 
is  based  on  absorptions,  which  is 
offset. 

So  the  bill  has  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  offsets  in  it. 

You  can  argue  you  should  have 
offset  another  $2.6  billion.  But,  what  I 
am  saying  on  the  pensions,  that  billion 
dollars,  I  do  not  see  how  you  offset 
this  on  the  agencies  at  this  late  date. 
It  is  just  impossible  to  do. 

For  example,  an  agency  like  Justice 
or  something  where  all  of  their  money 
is  manpower,  DEA  is  the  same  way. 
Customs  is  the  same  way.  To  say  to 
them  you  have  to  offset  this  pension 
money  now,  you  can  say  it  but  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  it  can  happen 
unless  they  decided  to  RIP.  I  guess 
that  is  what  they  do.  They  would  RIP 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  do 
that. 

So  I  do  not  think  you  can  offset  that 
many.  That  Is  why  I  say  I  regret  that 
happened.  I  think  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ought  to  be  monitoring 
and  seeing  during  the  year  that  they 
are  setting  that,  but  from  where  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  found  him- 
self in  effect  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, that  one  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on 
that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  are  two  things 
that  seem  to  me  could  be  done  that 
would  give  some  kind  of  assurance 
that  action  will  be  taken.  One  is  an 
offset  reducing  the  amoimt  of  funding 
for  the  offices  of  the  people  who  did 
not  carry  out  the  law  last  year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  an  amendment 
the  Senator  might  want  to  make. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  said  if  there  were  re- 
ferral back,  that  could  come  back  from 
the  appropriations.  It  may  be  a  small 
offset,  but  it  would  send  a  pretty  big 
message. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  might  be  a  heck  of  a 
message. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Another  kind  of  action 
could  be  taken  and  perhaps— and  I  am 
Just  really  exploring  with  my  friend 
from  Plorida  because  I  know  the  di- 
lemma he  is  in— I  frankly  want  to  fund 
these  programs,  too,  but  I  want  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Right. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Another  possibility 
would  seem  to  me  is  that  there  be  rev- 
enues that  would  be  suggested  at  least 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  as  a  joint  referraL 

And  I  am  wondering  if  that  was  also 
explored.  I  think  this  is  a  House  bill, 
and  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reve- 
nues could  be  added  although  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  the  Parliamentarian 
could  perhaps  correct  me  on  that. 

In  any  event  assuming  this  Is  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  revenues,  was 
there  consideration  given  to  a  referral 
to  the  Finance  Committee  to  take  a 
look  at  the  record? 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  say  nothing  is 
impossible,  I  guess,  but  how  you  go 
raise  revenue  in  1987  for  spending  that 
was  done  in  1987,  and  that  is  what  this 
is,  this  is  an  1987  emergency  sup,  and 
that  time  of  raising  that  is  gone  unless 
we  are  going  to  retroactively  say  to 
some  people  we  are  going  to  charge 
you  some  taxes  back  because  we  let 
spending  get  out  of  control. 

I  will  vote  for  a  lot  of  taxes.  I  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  any  like  that  because 
I  think  people  could  be  pretty  upset 
about  that. 

I  guess  I  do  not  know  how  you  do 
that  to  accommodate  the  revenues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  under 
the  Senate  rules,  If  my  motion  to  re- 
consider carries  and  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive  is  again  rejected,  then 
no  new  motion  to  reconsider  that  vote 
will  be  in  order. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  run  that  risk.  I 
am  afraid  to  have  another  vote  at  this 
moment  because  not  many  Senators 
have  been  here  to  hear  this  debate. 

So  I  am  about  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock 
so  that  Senators  may  consult  or  at 
least  reconsider  this  matter  overnight, 
and  contemplate  what  the  results 
would  be  of  rejecting  this  motion  a 
second  time. 

If  any  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
before  I  do,  he  may. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  some 
figures  here? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  record 
could  well  reflect  the  actual  figiu-es 
here  comprising  this  $2.6  billion.  $1.1 
biUion  of  that  is  for  retirement  contri- 
butions that  have  been  earned  under 
the  law  and,  of  coiu-se,  must  be  paid. 
$0.8  billion  for  defense,  and  that  is 
military  as  I  interpret  this,  must  be 
paid,  and  readiness  costs  is  an  item 
that  is  a  part  of  that.  There  is  $0.2  bil- 
lion foreign  operations  requested  by 
the  administration.  Central  America, 
and  the  next  Item  is  $0.1  billion,  home- 
less Initiative,  the  way  I  read  It.  The 
other  one  is  $0.4  billion  increase  pay 
costs  which  must  be  paid. 

It  is  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  that  in 
mysterious  ways  got  other  descrip- 
tions, but  money  on  the  barrel  head 
that  has  to  be  paid. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  a 
question  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  bill 
in  the  event  we  do  not  go  forward  with 
this  motion  to  waive  at  this  time? 
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tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  recess  so  that  we 
all  may  have  time  to  reconsider  the 
positions  that  we  have  taken.  It  may 
have  been  that  a  good  many  Senators 
came  into  the  Senate  and  voted  and 
may  wish  to  reconsider.  They  are  very 
busy  in  committee  meetings,  and  they 
are  all  over  the  place  conducting  com- 
mittee hearings.  Oftentimes  they 
come  into  the  Chamber  and  they  have 
not  heard  the  debate  and  the  issues 
that  are  involved.  I  can  understand 
how  Senators  might  have  cast  a  vote 
and  would  wish,  upon  reflection,  and 
upon  icnowing  more  about  what  is  in- 
volved, to  change  their  vote.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that,  after  fiui;her  consider- 
ation, the  60  votes  needed  for  the 
waiver  will  be  forthcoming  on  tomor- 
row. 


Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:39 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  May  8,  1987,  at  10  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  7, 1987: 

International  Monetary  Pond 

Charles  H.  Dallara.  of  VlrRinta.  to  be  D.S. 
Executive    Director    of    the    International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
Department  or  State 

Pred  J.  Eckert,  of  Virginia,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ices as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Agencies  for  Pood  and  Agriculture 
in  Rome. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Bohdan  A.  Putey.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  the  term  of  15 
years. 

Wilkes  C.  Robinson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  the  term 
of  15  years. 


Reena  Raggi.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

Ronald  S.  W.  Lew.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Richard  J.  Daronco,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

David  S.  Doty,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Department  op  Justice 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  Mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Dwight  G.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  W.  Poster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

PoRXiGN  Service 
Poreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Aln  H.  Kivlmae.  and  ending  Ravlndar 
Kumar  Sikand.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  10. 1987. 
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The  Houae  met  at  11  ajn. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice  Harrington, 
president.  College  of  Mount  St 
JoMidi,  Mount  St  Joseph,  OH.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer 

Loving  Ood.  <m  this  National  Day  of 
Prayer  we  eonunoul  to  Tou  this  great 
Nation  all  of  its  people  both  young 
and  old.  rich  and  poor,  whose  lives 
w>m<ri~»  in  forming  our  traditions,  in 
writing  our  history,  in  determining  our 
future. 

As  we  strive  for  Justice  and  equity 
and  peace  for  all.  help  us  to  acknowl- 
edge   the    dgnlty    of    each    human 


We  ask  for  each,  freedom: 

Ftom  a  need  for  power. 

Ftom  intolerance  to  change; 

Ptom  insenslttvlty  to  others: 

"Pnui  a  toidency  to  manipulate: 

Ptom  every  vestige  of  prejudice;  and 

prom  every  kind  of  bondage. 

We  ask  for  each  a  freedom  designed: 

To  assure  an  opportimlty: 

To  develop  one's  potoitlal; 

To  receive  quality  education; 

To  work  in  order  to  earn  a  respecta- 
ble livelihood; 

To  worship  You  according  to  one's 
convlclions;  and 

To  speak  opoily  against  oppression 
and  for  loving  relationships. 

May  all  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  commit  themselves  anew 
to  motect  those  cherished  freedoms, 
by  exerdsing  their  decisionmaking 
role  with  wisdom.  Integrity,  and  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  reqwnsiblllty  that  is 
theirs  in  protecting  the  rights  of  all. 

May  the  work  done  here  bring  us 
each  day  a  little  closer  to  being  truly 
"one  nation  under  God.  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Amen. 


precedented  for  a  nun  to  give  the 
pra3rer  here,  but  Sister  Jean  Patrice 
has  continued  to  do  unprecedented 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  retir- 
ing this  year,  and  she  has  so  many 
credits  and  Is  so  popular  in  my  district 
that  it  is  my  fond  hope  in  the  interest 
of  my  own  Job  security  that  she  does 
not  go  into  politics. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice  recently  received 
the  St.  Prancls  Xavler  Medal  from 
Xavler  University,  my  own  alma 
mater,  to  honor  persons  of  action,  of 
courage  and  innovation  who  have  had 
a  direct  impact  on  their  fellow  man 
and  woman. 

Since  her  arrival  in  1977  she  has  led 
Mount  St.  Joseph  to  many  heights, 
through  several  major  reforms.  In 
1983  she  started  the  Excel  Program— a 
program  designed  to  get  college-bound 
students  with  learning  disabilities  into 
college. 

She  has  also  displayed  her  commit- 
ment to  the  community.  She  serves  on 
many  boards  of  directors  of  compa- 
nies, actively  serves  on  those  boards  of 
directors  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Ohio 
region. 

Her  wisdom  and  contagious  energy  is 
most  evident  in  her  view  of  retirement 
as  a  time  to  move  on  to  new  visions 
and  new  vitality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
to  leave  when  things  are  going  well. 

So  I  am  very  proud  to  represent 
Sister  Jean  Patrice,  and  I  think  that 
we  are  all  very  proud  that  we  have  had 
this  good  representative  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  here  this  morning. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  i4>proval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  JEAN 
PATRICE  HARRINGTON 

(Mr.  THOMAS.  A.  LUKEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and 
extend  his  ranarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Eb>eaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  district  of  Sister 
Jean  Patrice,  who  Just  gave  the 
prayer.  As  many  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Chamber  know,  it  is  rather  un- 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Thursday.  April 
30,  1987,  the  Cliair  declares  the  House 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  to  receive  the  former  Members 
of  Congress. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes ajn.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OP  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chair  and  of  the  Chamber,  I  consider 
it  a  high  honor  and  a  distinct  personal 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
welcoming  so  many  of  our  former 
Members  and  colleagues  as  may  be 
present  for  this  occasion.  We  pause  in 
our  deliberations  this  time  each  year 
to  welcome  them  back  to  this  historic 
Chamber. 


This  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  in 
that  spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to  recog- 
nize the  floor  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  in  the  House  at  the  present 
time,  and  then  during  the  calling  of 
the  roll  of  the  former  Members,  the 
Chair  would  ask  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
at  that  point  would  assvune  the  chair. 

The  Chair  first  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

Speaker  O'Neill,  Speaker  Wright, 
my  former  colleagues,  Members,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
extend  the  warmest  welcome  to  the 
former  Members  who  have  gathered 
this  year  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
share  a  few  minutes  together  as  those 
who  have  served  in  this  great  body. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  1965,  when 
I  was  first  a  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  see  around  me  all  those  Mem- 
bers, almost  everyone  in  this  room, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  serve.  I 
recognize  the  enormous  talent  and 
ability,  the  enormous  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  this  country 
and  to  the  Congress  by  those  who  are 
gathered  in  the  Chamber  today.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  not  to 
instantly  stand  a  bit  to  attention  with 
the  presence  of  former  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  and  former 
Speakers  and  former  leaders. 

The  work  of  the  former  Members  of 
Congress,  individually  and  as  a  group, 
is  I  think  one  of  the  great  and  wonder- 
ful accomplishments  of  those  who 
have  Joined  us  today.  Both  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  in  their  individual  commit- 
ments to  public  and  private  efforts  the 
former  Members  have  given  enor- 
mously of  their  experience  and  ability 
to  the  continued  service  of  their  local. 
State,  and  national  governments  and 
to  many,  many  private  causes. 

We  all  think  and  say  that  the  privi- 
lege of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  knowing  and  working 
with  our  colleagues,  and  I  think  when 
new  Members  of  Congress  hear  this, 
they  take  it  with  a  bit  of  skepticism  as 
something  that  is  said  by  senior  Mem- 
bers but  perhaps  is  not  quite  as  deeply 
felt  as  the  Members  suggest.  The 
longer  one  serves  here  I  think  the 
deeper  the  commitment  is  to  the  fel- 
lowship and  association  and  common 
effort  that  brings  us  together  from  all 
comers  of  this  country,  from  all 
reaches  of  our  land,  from  all  back- 
grounds, to  serve  those  to  whom  we 
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owe  our  office  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  the  greatest  honor 
that  befalls  most  of  us  In  our  lives,  to 
be  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  an  epitaph 
and  showed  it  to  a  friend  before  he 
died.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  buried  in  a 
simple  graveslte  at  Monticello  under 
this  epitaph,  and  as  he  showed  it  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson  read  it.  It 
said,  "Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, author  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence,  author  of  the  statute 
granting  religious  freedom  in  Virginia, 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia," 
and  that  is  all  that  it  said,  except  for 
the  date  of  birth.  Of  course,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson did  not  know  the  date  of  his 
own  death. 

The  friend  smiled  and  said,  "WeU. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  this  is  totaUy  inad- 
equate. It  does  not  mention  that  you 
were  the  Ambassador  to  France  after 
the  great  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  you 
were  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  that  you  were  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  you 
were  twice  elected  Chief  Magistrate 
and  President  of  the  United  States." 

I  think  Mr.  Jefferson's  response  is  a 
good  text  for  all  of  us  present  and 
former  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  public  office  and  in  public 
life.  He  said,  "Sir,  I  prefer  to  be  re- 
membered for  what  I  have  done  for 
others  rather  than  for  what  others 
have  done  for  me." 

All  of  us  know  that  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous honor  for  us,  those  who  present- 
ly serve  and  those  who  have  served  in 
the  past  to  represent  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  in  this 
Chamber  which  we  think  of  as  the 
most  democratic  and  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  and  to  share  that  experi- 
ence, and  in  an  effort  to  make  our  own 
contributions  as  best  we  may  to  the 
furtherance  and  advance  of  our  people 
and  our  country,  and  then  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  back  together 
covering  the  range  of  years.  I  will  not 
even  begin  to  start  recognizing  the 
people  in  this  room,  but  to  be  present 
with  Speaker  O'Neill,  with  Leader 
John  Rhodes,  with  all  of  you,  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Members,  people  I  know 
who  have  made  such  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  our  country  by  your  past 
service  and  your  present  efforts  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  us,  and  we  extend  to 
you  our  warmest  welcome  and  greet- 
ing on  this  wonderful  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
minois  [Mr.  Michel]  has  been  un- 
avoidably detained.  He  will  be  here 
later,  he  assures  me,  and  for  that  piu-- 
pose  we  will  delay  his  remarks  tmtil 
after  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  Chair  directs  the  Clerk  to  call 
the  roll  of  former  Members  of  Con- 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  follow- 
ing Members  answered  to  their  names: 


UMI 


KOLLCALL  OF  FOKim  "T****""  OP  COIIOXXSS 
ATTKRDIIIO  ITTB  AITNUAL  SPSntO  IIXBTIIIC, 
MAT  T,  ISST 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 

William  H.  Ayers  of  Ohio; 

Lamar  Baker  of  Tennessee; 

Robert  Barry  of  New  York; 

Laurie  Battle  of  Alabama; 

J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr..  of  BCaryland; 

Robin  Beard  of  Tennessee: 

Berldey  Bedell  of  Iowa; 

John  A.  Blatnlk  of  Minnesota; 

Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri; 

Daniel  B.  Brewster  of  Maryland; 

Donald  G.  Brotzman  of  Colorado; 

Charles  B.  Brownson  of  Indiana; 

James  T.  Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina; 

William  T.  C^ahiU  of  New  Jersey: 

William  Carney  of  New  York; 

Elf  ord  A.  Cederberg  of  Biichigan; 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michi- 
gan; 

Jef fery  Cohelan  of  California; 

Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas; 

James  M.  Collins  of  Texas; 

William  C.  C^ramer  of  Florida; 

Paul  W.  C^ronin  of  Massachusetts; 

Glenn  R.  Davis  of  Wisconsin; 

Edward  J.  Derwinskl  of  Illinois: 

William   Jennings   Bryan   Dom   of 
South  Carolina; 

John  N.  Erlenbom  of  Illinois; 

Michael  A.  Feighan  of  Ohio; 

Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York; 

L.H.  Poimtain  of  North  Carolina; 

Nick  Gallf  ianakis  of  North  Carolina; 

Robert  N.  Glaimo  of  Connecticut; 

Martha  W.  Griffiths  of  Michigan; 

Gilbert  Gude  of  Bfaryland; 

Robert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois: 

Ralph  R.  Harding  of  Idaho; 

James  Harvey  of  Michigan; 

Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson  of  Missouri; 

Chet  Holif ield  of  California; 

Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska; 

William  L.  Hungate  of  Missotiri; 

Richard  Ichord  of  Missouri: 

Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma; 

James  Jones  of  Oklahoma; 

Horace  R.  Komegay  of  North  (Caro- 
lina; 

Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine: 

John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York; 

Robert  McClory  of  Illinois; 

John  Y.  McCollister  of  Nebraska; 

William  S.  MaiUiard  of  Califomia; 

James  R.  Mann  of  South  Carolina; 

Wiley  Mayne  of  Iowa; 
George  Meader  of  Michigan; 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington; 
D.  Bailey  MerrlU  of  Indiana; 
John  S.  Monagan  of  (Connecticut; 
Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah; 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts* 
Shirley  N.  Pettis  of  California; 
Peter  Peyser  of  New  York; 
James  Quigley  of  Pennsylvania; 
Thomas  F.  Railsback  of  Illinois; 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin; 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona; 


J.  Kenneth  Robinson  of  Virglna; 
John  M.  Robison.  Jr.,  of  Kentudiy; 
J.  Edward  Roush  of  Indiana; 
John  H.  Rousselot  of  California; 
Philip  Ruppe  of  Michigan; 
Eldon  Rudd  of  Arizona; 
Harold  S.  Sawyer  of  Michigan; 
Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa; 
William  L.  Scott  of  Virginia; 
Gamer  Shriver  of  Kaniw; 
Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland; 
Henry  P.  Smith  III  of  New  York; 
William  L.  Springer  of  Illinois; 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum  of  Wisconsin; 
Roy  A.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina; 
Herbert  Tenzer  of  New  York; 
Andrew  Jackson  Transue  of  Michi- 
gan; 
Victor  V.  Veysey  of  Califomia; 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Ohio; 
Larry  Winn  of  Kansas; 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas; 
Samuel  H.  Yoimg  of  Illinois;  and 
Leo  C.  Zef  eretti  of  New  YortL 


D  1120 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  (Chair 
announces  that  82  former  Members  of 
Congress  have  respcmded  to  their 
names. 

I  guess  I  need  not  report  that  a 
quorum  is  present  because  a  quorum  is 
obviously  present. 

The  (Chair  now  takes  great  pride  in 
recognizing  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Robsbt  Mtchei. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
and.  my  colleagues,  and  may  I  Join 
Ton  FoLBT  In  officially  welcoming  you 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Each 
year  it  is  so  good  to  see  old  friends  this 
day,  but  today  is  particularly  Joyous 
because  we  get  a  chance  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  friend,  the  former  Speaker,  Tip 
O'NeUl.  I  have  seen  Tip  on  occasion 
since  he  left  us. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  My  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  of  the  House,  Bob  Michel,  does 
not  like  to  be  called  minority  leader 
and  I  do  not  blame  him.  I  did  not 
either.  He  is  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  your  reference  to  being  in 
the  minority,  I  hate  to  say  that  my  du- 
bious distinction,  along  with  Bill 
Brooidteld  now,  is  that  every  new 
day  that  I  am  serving.  I  am  setting  a 
record  for  having  served  longer  in  con- 
secutive years  as  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party  than  any  other  Member 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
horrible  distinction. 

Now  I  have  seen  Tip  O'Neill  on  occa- 
sion since  he  left  us,  and  I  can  tell  you 
he  is  really  enjoying  his  retirement 
He  tells  me  that  the  lecture  circuit 
suits  him  Just  fine  and  that  he  now 
understands  why  we  Republicans  have 
been  praising  the  free  enterprise 
system  for  so  long.  That  working  title 
of  Tip's  book,  "A  Man  of  the  House,"  I 
seem  to  recaU  that  is  the  tiUe  I  gave 
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him  in  my  fareweU  remarics  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  when  we  had  sever- 
al signlflcant  occasions  in  his  honor. 
And  I  am  haiv>y  that  he  is  using  that 
tiUe. 

Let  me  turn,  if  I  might  for  a 
moment,  to  the  meaning  of  this  day,  I 
gue«.  as  I  see  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
R^ubllcan  Members  went  to  Federal 
Hall  up  in  New  Torlc  City  where  the 
first  Congress  met.  you  will  recall.  Tou 
would  not  recall  that  other  than  read- 
ing it  in  your  history  boolu. 

But  during  our  conference  in  New 
York,  we  discussed  many  subjects,  and 
running  throu^  all  those  discussions. 
I  guess,  and  conversations  was  this 
theme  of  continuity  and  change,  and 
from  the  first  Congress  to  the  100th 
Congress,  this  institution  has  been 
governed  by  those  two  imperatives, 
continuity  and  change. 

Someone  once  said  that  our  alle- 
giance should  not  be  to  the  forms  of 
the  past  but  to  its  virtues.  I  believe  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  followed 
that  rule.  We  changed  many  of  the 
forms,  the  way  we  have  been  doing 
things  aroimd  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  televised  coverage  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  it  has  a 
flaw  I  would  say  it  is  that  we  do  not 
have  near  the  camaraderie  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  we  once  had 
when  so  many  of  you  were  here  and 
we  really  got  to  know  you  better  be- 
cause we  were  sitting  here  most  of  the 
time  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  that  afternoon,  and  the  electronic 
covoage,  I  think,  has  tended  to 
change  that  part  of  it.  And  if  I  have  a 
regret  over  our  having  moved  to  tele- 
vising these  proceedings,  that  may  be 
the  one  objection  I  would  have. 

I  guess  former  Members  remind  us 
of  the  principle  of  continuity  and,  yes. 
of  change.  We  see  old  friends  and  col- 
legues  and  are  reminded  of  our  ties 
with  them  in  days  gone  by.  We  are 
also  reminded  that  this  institution,  of 
course,  is  bigger  than  any  one  of  us.  It 
flows  on  like  a  mighty  river  with  or 
without  any  individual  Member,  in- 
cluding those  of  us  who  are  still  here, 
and  will  some  day  Join  the  former 
Members. 

When  you  see  so  many  former  col- 
leagues in  one  place  you  get  some  idea 
of  the  continuity  and  sense  of  commu- 
nity that  we  share. 

So  I  Just  want  to  say  again  how 
happy  I  am  to  see  so  many  of  my  old 
colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
those  with  whom  we  have  always  had 
a  cordial  relationship  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle— I  still  play  golf 
with  a  few  of  them  out  there. 

Tip,  it  is  wonderful  that  we  should 
again  be  paying  a  qiecial  tribute  to 
you.  Tou  know  that  old.  warm  affec- 
tion and  regard  "Bos"  has  for  you. 

So  thanks,  folks,  nice  to  have  you 
with  us. 


Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Former  Members,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honora- 
ble Edward  J.  DerwlnskL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Since  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  many  Members  and 
former  Members  of  the  other  body,  I 
want  to  announce  up  front  that  I  will 
live  within  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Let  us  see  now.  Tip  is  here,  which  is 
fine. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  very  brief 
annual  report  or  President's  report 
Just  touching  on  the  highlights  of  our 
association,  keeping  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  unique  institution  that  now  has 
been  operating  almost  200  years  and 
has  in  turn  helped  create  similar  enti- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Congress,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  making  this 
time  available  to  us  for  our  annual 
report  to  the  Congress. 

As  the  Congress  moves  toward  the 
celebration  of  its  bicentennial,  our  as- 
sociation wiU  be  nearing  the  comple- 
tion of  its  second  decade  of  existence. 
This  affords  us  a  special  opportunity 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  and  re- 
flect on  our  accomplishments  in  the 
past. 

Our  Alumni  Association  is  unique. 
The  only  way  you  can  join  it  is 
through  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
We  currently  have  approximately  600 
members  who  have  represented  49 
States  in  the  House  and  Senate.  So, 
our  membership  is  unique.  When  our 
memt>ers  speak  about  the  Congress, 
they  Imow  the  institution,  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  history 
and  traditions. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  our  found- 
ers. Dr.  Walter  Judd  and  the  late  Con- 
gressman Brooks  Hays  were  so  keen 
on  establishing  a  Campus  Fellows  Pro- 
gram. And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  program  which  now  has  complet- 
ed 215  campus  visits  has  been  so  well 
received  on  college  campuses  through- 
out the  country.  Our  most  recent  visits 
have  been  by  Tom  Railsback  to  Indi- 
ana University  Northwest.  Bob  Giamo 
to  the  University  of  California.  John 
Anderson  to  Mid-America  Nazarene 
College  in  Kansas,  and  Dick  Clark  to 
the  University  of  Oldahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  submitting  a  list  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  visited  with  a 
list  of  fellows  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  along  with  com- 
ments from  the  letters  of  evaluation 
we  received  from  the  faculty  of  these 
most  recent  visits  which  are  a  sample 
of  the  praise  we  receive  for  this  pro- 
gram that  takes  the  Congress  to  the 
classroom. 


UMI 


COLLIGBS  AMD  UNIVKRSITIXS  VISIRD  UMOKR 
THE  COHGRZSSIONAL  AlDIIHI  CAMPITS  FKL- 
LOWB  PROCRAMS 

COIXni/UHIVERSITT,  STATE/COUMTRT.  AHD 
PKLLOW 

Alaska  Pacific  University,  Alaska.  WUliam 
S.  Mallliard  (Caliiomia). 

Albion  College.  Michigan,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Albion  College,  Michigan.  Ted  Kupferman 
(New  York). 

Albion  College,  Michigan,  Martha  Keys 
(Kansas). 

Alfred  University,  New  York,  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Paris,  France,  David 
S.  King  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Paris,  Prance,  Byron 
L.  Johnson  (Colorado). 

Arizona  State  University,  Arizona,  Oale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Arizona  State  University,*  Arizona. 
Jacques  SousteUe  (France). 

Assumption  College,  Massachusetts,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Auburn  University,  Alabama,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Auburn  University.*  Alabama,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

A  Vila  College,*  Kansas,  Karin  Hafstad 
(Norway). 

Bainbridge  Jr.  College,  Georgia,  Gilbert 
Gude  (Maryland). 

Baylor  University,  Texas,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Baylor  University,*  Texas,  Peter  von  der 
Heydt  (Germany). 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Ohio, 
Robert  P.  Hanrahan  (Illinois). 

Bradley  University,  Illinois,  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Brandeis  University,  Massachusetts, 
Abner  J.  Mikva  (lUinois). 

Brandeis  University,  Massachusetts,  L. 
Richardson  Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

Brenau  College.  Georgia,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  (Texas). 

Brigham  Young  University,*  Utah, 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

California  Poly.  SUte— San  Luis  Obispo, 
C^ifomia,  Frank  E.  Evans  (Colorado). 

(^ifomla  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

California  Poly.  State— Pomona,  Califor- 
nia, Robert  R.  Barry  (New  Yorlt). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  William 
D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 

Cameron  University,  Oldahoma,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Carroll  College.  Montana,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough (Texas). 

Chaminade  College,  Hawaii,  Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College,  Pennsylvania,  Cather- 
ine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College,  Pennsylvania,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Charleston  College,*  South  Carolina, 
John  M.  Reid  (Canada). 

Clark  College,  Georgia,  William  L.  Hun- 
gate (Missouri). 

Clark  College,  <3eorgia,  WiUiam  S.  Mail- 
liard  (California). 

Colgate  University,  New  York,  William  S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

College  of  the  Sequoias,  California,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Colorado  State  University,*  Colorado, 
Alastair  Gillespie  (Canada). 


Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Columbia      College.      South      Carolina, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

Columbia  College.*  South  Carolina.  John 
M.  Reid  (Canada). 

Concordia  College.  Michigan,  Walter  H. 
Moeller  (Ohio). 

Connecticut  College,  Connecticut,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Converse    College,    South   Carolina,   Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Dartmouth     College,     New     Hampshire, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (Virginia). 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  Wil- 
liam S.  MaUliard  (California). 

Davis  ti  ElUns  College,  West  Virginia, 
Frank  E.  Moss  (Utah). 

DavU  &  Elkins  College.  West  Virginia,  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

Denison  University,  Ohio,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

E>ePauw  University,  Indiana,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

Dillard    University.*    Louisiana,    George 
Kahn-Achermann  (Germany). 

Doshisha    University.    Japan,    Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Duke  University,*  North  Carolina,  George 
Kahn-Acltermann  (Germany). 

Eckerd  College,  Florida,  William  L.  Him- 
gate  (Missouri). 

Elmlra  College,  New  York,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Friends    University,    Kansas,    Henry    P. 
Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Furman  University,  South  (Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (OlUahoma). 

Georgetown  University,*  Washington,  DC, 
Cello  Borja  (Brazil). 

Grlrmel     College,     Iowa,    Neil    Staebler 
(Michigan). 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Gustavus   Adolphus   College,   Minnesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Hamilton  College,  New  York,  William  S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

Hartwlck  College,  New  York,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Hiram  College,  Ohio,  Howard  H.  Callaway 
(Georgia). 

Hiram  College,  Ohio,  Roman  L.  Hniska 
(Nebraska). 

Hope  College,  Michigan,  Walter  H.  Judd 
(Minnesota). 

Hope  College,  Michigan,  Gale  W.  McGee 
(Wyoming). 

Hope  College,  Michigan,  Catherine  May 
Bedell  (Washington). 

Idaho  State  University,  Idaho,  John  R. 
Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Indiana  State  University,  Indiana.  CJordon 
L.  Allot  (Colorado). 

Indiana  Univ.   Northwest,   Indiana,   Nell 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Indiana  Univ.   Northwest,   Indiana,   Wil- 
liam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana,  Tom 
Railsback  (Illinois). 

Jackson     SUte     University,     Mississippi, 
AUard  K.  Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Johns     Hopkins     University,     Maryland, 
Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Johns  Hopkins  University,*  Washington, 
DC,  Celio  Borja  (Brazil). 

Kansai  University,  Japan,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

Kansas-Newman  College,  Kansas,  Henry 
P.  Smith.  Ill  (New  York). 

Kansas  State  University,  Kansas,  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.  (California). 


Keio  University,  Japan,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

King    College,    Tennessee.    Charles    W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

King's     College,     Pennsylvania,     Philip 
Hayes  (Indiana). 

Kirkland  College,  New  York,  William  S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

Kwansei  Gakuln  University,  Japan,  Fraitk 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

LaGrange    College,    Georgia,    Ralph    W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Lake  Forest  College.  Illinols,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Undenwood    College,    Missouri,    Gaylord 
Nelson  (Wisconsin). 

Longwood    College,     Virginia,    Paul    W. 
Oonin  (Massachusetts). 

Luther  College,  Iowa,  Glbert  Gude  (Mary- 
land). 

McNeese  University,  Louisiana,  William  S. 
Malliard  (CaUfomia). 

Marshall  University,  West  Virginia,  John 
J.  Gllllgan  (Ohio). 

Mary     Hardin     Baylor    College,    Texas, 
Brooles  Hays  (Arkansas). 

Matanuska-Susitna    Community    College, 
Alaska,  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mesa  Conmiunlty  College,  Arizona,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Miami      University— Middletown,      Ohio, 
James  Roosevelt  (California). 

Miami      University— Middletown,      Ohio, 
James  W.  Symington  (Missouri). 

Mid-America   Nazarene   College.    Kansas. 
John  B.  Anderson  (Illinois). 

Mid-America  Nazarene   College,   Kansas. 
John  Dellenback  (Oregon). 

Millsaps   College.   Mississippi,   Allard   K. 
Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Montclair    State    College,    New    Jersey, 
Walter  H.  Judd  (MinnesoU). 

Montclair    SUte    College,    New    Jersey, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Morehead    SUte    University,    Kentucky, 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tennessee). 

Morehouse  College,  CJeorgia,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Morehouse  College,  Georgia,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Morris  Brown  College,  Georgia,  William  S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

Morris  Brown  College,  Georgia.  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mount  Vernon  College,  Washington,  DC, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Murray     SUte     University,     Kentucky, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arlcansas). 

Nanzan  University.  Japan.  Catherine  May 
Bedell  (Washington). 

New  York  University.  New  York,  George 
McCiovem  (South  DakoU). 

Northern  Illinois  University,  Illinois,  Wil- 
liam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Northern  Kentucky  University.  Kentucky, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

North  Park  College,*  Illinois.  Karin  Haf- 
stad (Norway). 

Northwestern  University,*  Illinois,  Karin 
Hafstad  (Norway). 

Oklahoma   SUte   University,    Oklahoma, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Oregon  SUte  University,  Oregon,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Otterbeln  College,  Ohio,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Purdue     University— Calumet,      Indiana, 
William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Purdue      University— Calumet,      Indiana. 
Tom  Railsback  (Illinois). 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege,  Virginia.  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 


Rockhurst  College,  Kansas,  Karin  Haf- 
stad (Norway). 

Rose  Hulman  Institute  of  Technology,  In- 
diana. Gordon  L.  Allott  (Colorado). 

St.    Cloud    SUte    University.    BCiimesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

St.     Lawrence     University,     New    York. 
Roman  L.  Pucinskl  (Illinois). 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana.  Gordon 
L.  Allott  (Colorado). 

St.    Mary's    College.    Indiana,    Gale    W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

St.  Michael's  College.  Vermont,  Walter  H. 
Judd  (MinnesoU). 

St.  Norbert's  College.  Wisconsin.  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

St.  Olaf  College.  Minnesota,  William  S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

Salem  College,  North  Carolina,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  SUte  University,  Illinois, 
Andrew  J.  Biemlller  (Wisconsin). 

Sangamon  SUte  University,  Illinois, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  SUte  University.*  Illinois,  Alan 
Lee  WUliams  (United  Kingdom). 

Sangamon  SUte  University,*  Illinois,  Alas- 
tair Gillespie  (Canada). 

Siena  College,  New  York,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

Siena  College,  New  York.  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Southeast  Community  College.  Kentucicy, 
E)onald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio). 

Southern  Illinois,  University,  Illinois, 
John  R.  Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith.  Ill  (New  York). 

Spelman  College.  Georgia,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Spelman,  College,  CJeorgia,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

SUNY— Binghamton,  New  York,  John  B. 
Anderson  (Illinois). 

SUNY— Plattsburg,  New  York,  L.  Richard- 
son Preyer  (North  CaroUna). 

SUte  University  of  Oswego,  New  York, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Syracuse  University,  New  York,  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Talladega  C^oUege,  Alabama,  Ted  Kupfer- 
man (New  York). 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  CkiUege. 
Mississippi.  AUard  K.  Lowenstein  (New 
York). 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,*  Colorado.  Alan 
Lee  WiUiams  (Great  Britain). 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Connecticut, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

UJ5.  Naval  Academy.  Maryland,  John  S. 
Monagan  (Connecticut). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  William 
S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Maryland,  Alan  Lee 
WUliams  (Great  Britain). 

University  of  Alaska.  Alaska.  WiUiam  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Alaska.  Alaska.  WlUlam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

University  of  Arizona,'  Arizona,  CeUo 
Borja  (Brazil). 

University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas.  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas.  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  California— Berkeley,  (Cali- 
fornia. Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  California— Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University  of  California— Berkeley,  CaU- 
fomia, Newton  I.  Steers.  Jr.  (Maryland). 
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UBhranttjr  of  DijtOB.  Ohio.  Catherine 
liay  Beddl  (WMhinctan). 

Untvenltf  of  DeUwmre.  Delavare,  John  J. 
OnUiBn  (OhloX 

UBlvenlty  of  IMawe.  DoUwara.  Henry 
a  RauM  (WloooiMin). 

Untverritjr  of  Oeorcla.*  Oflorda,  Oeone 
Kahn-Ackennann  (Oennany). 

UBivantty  of  Oeonla.  Oeonla.  Otis  Pike 
(New  York). 

UBlwilty  of  Georgia.*  Oeorcia.  John  M . 
Reid  (Cuiada). 

Untventty  of  Ooonia.*  Georgia.  Alan  Lee 
WmiaBM  (ttaited  Kingdom). 

Untverritr  of  Maine— Ormo.  Maine,  John 
Rhode*  (AriHoa). 

Univenitjr  of  Michigan— PMnt.  Miditgan. 
Gale  W.  MeOee  (Wyoming). 

UBlMnity  of  Nevada.  Nevada.  Gale  w. 
MeGee  (Wyoming). 

Untventty  of  New  Mezloo.*  New  Mexico. 
Aiaitatr  Olllemle  (Canada). 

Univerrity  of  New  Mezleo.*  New  Mexico. 
Cdlo  Borja  (Bmax 

Univeiaity  of  New  Orleana.*  liouisiana. 
Geotg  Kahn-Adcennann  (Germany). 

Untveraity  of  New  Orleans.*  Loulaiana. 
JaopMa  Soustdle  (France). 

UnlverBity  of  North  Carolina.  North  C:aro- 
Una.  Robert  P.  Hanrahan  (Illinois). 

Uniwratty  of  N(»th  Dakota.  North 
Dakota.  NeU  Staebler  (Michigan). 

milvenity  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (WashingUm). 

Univeraity  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Unhmsity  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  WU- 
11am  &  ManUaid  (California). 

University  of  (Oklahoma,  Oklahoma, 
Chartes  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Univoslty  of  Oregon.  Oregcm.  BCartha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

university  of  Redlands.  California.  Cath- 
erine May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Univerdty  of  South  Carolina,*  South 
Carolina.  Alan  Lee  Williams  (United  ICing- 
dom). 

University  of  South  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina. Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  South  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  waiiam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Texas.*  Texas.  Alastair  OU- 
lesi^  (Canada). 

University  of  Texas.*  Texas.  Olio  BorJa 
(BraiO). 

University  of  Utah.  Utah.  Robert  N. 
Oiaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  Utati.*  Utah.  Jacques  Sous- 
telle  (France). 

Univeraity  of  Utah.*  Utah,  Alan  Lee  WU- 
liams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  Washington.*  Washington. 
Alan  Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  West  Virginia.*  West  Virgin- 
ia. GeMg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Oennany). 

University  of  West  Virginia.*  West  Virgin- 
ia. Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

University     of     Wisconsin.*     Wisconsin. 
GetMg  Katm-Ackermann  (Germany). 
'  University  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Frank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Urbana  C^oUege,  Ohio,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  NeU 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

VandCTl^t  University,  Tennessee,  Ralph 
W.  Tarborough  (Texas). 

Vanderbilt  University,*  Tennessee,  Cello 
Borja  (Brazil). 

Virginia  Military  InsUtute,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (WyooUng). 

Wake  Forest  University,  North  Carolina, 
William  L  Hungate  (Missouri). 


Wake  Forest  XJniveraity.*  Nmth  Carolina, 
Georg  Kahn-Adwimann  (Germany). 

Washington  College,  Maryland,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Washington  &  Lee  University,  Virginia, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wayne  State  College,  Nebraska.  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Westmont  College.  California.  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin  (Connecticut). 

Wheaton  College.  Masaachusetts,  Charles 
A.  Vanik  (Ohio). 

Whitman  College.  Washington.  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

William  4C  Mary  c:oUege.  Virginia.  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Wofford  College.  South  Carolina.  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

215  vislt8-«8  FeUows 

*  International  project  funded  by  the  Ford  uid 
Rockefeller  Foundations  (or  vlilt  of  Parllamentar- 
iani  from  the  United  Kinsdooi.  Oermany.  Pimnoe. 
Canada.  Braxil  and  Norway. 


EVALOATIOII  COl 

We  very  much  enjoyed  having  former 
Congressman  Robert  Oiaimo  visit  with  us  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  The  en- 
dooed  schedule  of  activities  indicates  that 
Bob  Oiaimo  spoke  to  diverse  audiences.  Fac- 
ulty and  students  In  the  Political  Science 
Department  and  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration also  took  advantage  of  his 
broad  expertise  on  Congress,  interest 
groups,  and  the  federal  budgetary  process. 
Deans  of  other  professional  schools  at  UC 
Berkeley  were  present  at  a  faculty  limch 
given  in  Mr.  Giaimo's  honor.  In  summary. 
Bob  Giaimo's  visit  can  be  evaluated  as  a 
very  successful  educational  endeavor.— 
Phyllis  Strong  Green,  Associate  Dean, 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy,  Universi- 
ty of  (California,  Berkeley,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  providing  an  organlzatloiud  struc- 
ture whereby  we  are  able,  despite  being  a 
small  college,  to  have  a  person  of  John  An- 
derson's stature  on  our  campus  for  a  few 
days.  Given  the  rates  charged  by  booking 
agents  for  prominent  speakers,  we  could  not 
even  have  anyone  close  to  his  importance 
visit  MANC  for  an  evening  address,  much 
less  a  residency  such  as  tiis.  We  are  most  ap- 
preciative of  your  facilitating  this  splendid 
academic  opportunity.— Jotm  R.M.  Wilson, 
Lyceum  Director  and  History  Professor, 
Mid-American  Nazarene  College,  Olathe. 
Kansas. 

The  recent  visit  of  Congressman  Thomas 
Railsback  here  (and  at  Purdue  C^umet) 
was  a  great  success.  The  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  sessions  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  interaction.  The 
convocation  on  "America  and  the  World 
Trade  Situation"  stimulated  some  very  in- 
teresting questions  from  the  audience  .  .  . 
We  wish  to  thank  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  extending  this  opportimity  to  us.— 
George  C.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Indiana  University  Northwest, 
Gary,  Indiaiui. 

What  a  splendid  way  to  end  my  ten-year 
tenure  as  Director  of  the  Scholar-Leader- 
ship Enrichment  Program.  As  an  interdisci- 
plinary and  intercollegiate  activity,  many 
believe  the  Scholar-Leadership  Enrictunent 
Program  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
available  to  Oklahoma  students.  Student 
evaluations  are  uniformly  glowing:  An  abso- 
lutely super  experience  .  .  .  Dick  CHark  was 
great!  He  is  very  knowledgeable  and  person- 
able. He  was  very  open  and  friendly  .  .  . 


This  seminar  was  some  of  my  best  spent 
time  in  my  oidlege  career  ...  I  believe  that 
having  an  intense  discuaiion  with  a  group  of 
intelligent  students  and  a  top-notch  scholar 
is  an  experience  that's  second  to  none.  This 
is  unlike  any  other  educational  experience 
and  Is  highly  successful  and  enjoy- 
able. .  .  .—J.  Clayton  Feaver,  Director, 
Scholar-Leadership  Enrichment  Program, 
The  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

The  experience  of  (nngressional 
8ervi(«  shared  by  our  Members  with 
students  on  (»llege  campuses  in  States 
other  than  from  which  they  served 
has  proved  to  be  a  significant  resource 
to  faculty  and  students  alike.  This  in- 
novative program  began  under  a  pilot 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  and 
has  been  continued  by  grants  from  the 
John  Cndn  Kunkel  Foundation,  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation,  the  UPS  Founda- 
tion, the  Flora  and  William  Hewlett 
Foundation,  as  well  as  a  nuimber  of 
academic,  corporate,  and  individual 
donors. 

Under  grants  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
we  have  internationalized  the  program 
to  bring  in  as  visiting  fellows  former 
parliamentarians  from  Brazil.  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Qer- 
many,  Norway,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Additionally,  under  grants  from 
the  Japan-U,S.  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, the  United  States-Japan  Founda- 
tion and  the  EXXON  Educational 
Foundation  we  have  sent  two  of  our 
Members  to  Japan  to  lecture  at  Japa- 
nese universities  and  brought  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Japanese  Diet  to  visit  a 
United  States  college  campus.  At  this 
point  In  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
list  the  229  financial  sponsors  who 
have  made  our  educational  programs 
possible. 

SOBSTAiniAL    CoNTRIBtrrORS    TO    TRS    UHITED 

States  Association  op  Formkr  Mxmbctb 
op  conorbss 

1.  A.T.&T.  Corporation.' 

2.  Albion  CoUege.' 

3.  AMAX  Foundation.* 

4.  American-Israel  Friendship  League.' 

5.  American  Brands,  Inc.' 

6.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Ck>un- 
cll.' 

7.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany.' 

8.  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany.' 

9.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.' 

10.  Anonymous  Individual.* 

11.  Mrs.  Leslie  C.  Arends.' 

12.  Ashland  OU  Company,  Inc.' 

13.  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the  United  States.' 

14.  Baltimore  Gas  Si  Electric  Company.' 

15.  Bank  of  America.' 

16.  Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry.' 

17.  BatteUe  Memorial  Institute.' 

18.  Baylor  Univeraity.' 

19.  Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.' 

20.  Mrs.  J.  Oleim  Beall,  Jr.' 

21.  Hon.  Berkley  BedeU.' 

22.  Hon.  Catherine  May  Bedell.' 

23.  Beech  Aircraft  (^rporatimi.' 

24.  Hon.  Jonathan  R.  Bingham.' 


25.  Black  d»  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.' 
36.  Anonymous  Foundation.* 
27.  Hon.  Iris  F.  Blitch.' 

38.  Hon.  J.  (Meb  Boggs.' 

39.  Hon.  Albert  H.  Bosch.' 

30.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Brownson.' 

31.  Hon.  James  T.  Broyhlll. ' 

32.  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll.' 

33.  Hon.  James  L  Buckley.' 

34.  Hon.  William  T.  Cahlll.' 

35.  CaUfomia  Polytechnic  University.' 

36.  Howard  H.  Callaway  Foundation.' 

37.  Hon.  Frank  Carlson.' 

38.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.* 

39.  (Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  Yortt- 
Aging  Project* 

40.  (Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc.' 

41.  Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg.' 

42.  Anonymous  Individual.' 

43.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain.' 

44.  Champion  International  Corporation.' 

45.  Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Foun- 
daUon.* 

46.  Hon.  James  C.  (Cleveland.' 

47.  Hon.  and  Mn.  Jeffery  Cohelan.' 

48.  Hon.  W.  Sterling  (Cole.' 

49.  James  M.  Collins  Foimdatlon.' 

50.  Columbia  (College.' 

51.  (Congressional  Staff  Directory.' 

52.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cornell.' 

53.  Coyne  Chemical  Company.' 

54.  Hon.  William  C.  Cramer.' 

55.  Hon.  Paul  W.  (Cronln.' 

56.  Delphi  Research  Associates.' 

57.  Mre.  Robert  V.  Denney.' 

58.  Hon.  John  Dent.' 

59.  Ernst  &,  Paula  Deutsch  Foundation.' 

60.  Hon.  Robert  Dole.' 

61.  Exxon  (Company,  USA.' 

62.  Exxon  Education  Foundation.* 

63.  Hon.  Leonard  Farbsteln.' 

64.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
Uon.' 

65.  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan.' 

66.  Fhiaqce  Factors  Foundation.' 

67.  FMC  (Corporation  Foundation.* 

68.  Hon.  Charles  K.  Fletcher.* 

69.  Ford  Foimdatlon.* 

70.  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund.' 

71.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Foundation.' 

72.  Hon.  J.  Allen  Prear,  Jr.' 

73.  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen.' 

74.  Hon.  J.W.  Pulbright.' 

75.  Hon.  David  H.  Gambrell.' 

76.  General  Electric  Company.' 

77.  General  Electric  Foundation.' 

78.  German  Marshall  Fund.* 

79.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Glaimo.' 

80.  Grand  Street  Boys'  Foundation.* 

81.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant.' 

82.  Hon.  Gibert  Gude.' 

83.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.' 

84.  Hanna  Family  Foundation.' 

85.  Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding.' 

86.  Hon.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.' 

87.  Hon.  Oren  E.  Harris.' 

88.  Hartwick  College.' 

89.  Hon.  Floyd  K.  Haskell.' 

90.  Hon.  Brooks  Hays.' 

91.  H.J.  Heinz  Charitable  Trust.' 

92.  Hon.  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.' 

93.  Flora  &  WUliam  Hewlett  Foundation.* 

94.  Hon.  Jeffrey  P.  HUlelson.' 

95.  Home  Federal  Savings  it  Loan  Associa- 
tion.' 

96.  Hope  College.' 

97.  Hon.  Roman  L  Hruska. ' 

98.  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.' 

99.  Hon.  WlUlam  L  Hungate.' 

100.  Hon.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson.' 

101.  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson.' 
102. 13  J4.' 

103.  Institute  of  International  Education.' 


104.  International  Harvester.' 

105.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineera.' 

106.  Mra.  Benjamin  F.  Jamea' 

107.  Japan-UJL  Friendship  (Commission.* 

108.  The  Johnson  Foundation.' 

109.  Htm.  Jed  Johnson.  Jr.* 

110.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. ' 

111.  Hon.  William  J.  Keating.' 

112.  Hon.  Hastings  Bleith.' 

113.  Kemper  Educatioiua  6t  (ChariUble 
Fund.' 

114.  Mr.  J.C.  Kennedy.' 

115.  Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore.' 

116.  John  Crain  Kunkel  Foundation.* 

117.  LaOrange  (CoUege.' 

118.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.* 

119.  Lincoln  Memorial  Park.' 

120.  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay.' 

121.  Hon.  (Clare  Boothe  Luce.' 
123.  Luther  CoUege.' 

133.  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.' 

134.  Hon.  Gale  W.C.  McGee.' 

135.  McNeese  State  Univeraity.' 

136.  MMB  Associates.' 

137.  Hon.  WiUlam  S.  MaUUard.* 
128.  Hon.  D.  BaUey  MerrilL* 
139.  Mra.  D.  BaUey  MerriU.' 

130.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation.* 

131.  Mt.  Vernon  (CoUege.' 

132.  Hon.  James  G.  Martin.' 

133.  Matanuska-Susitna  (Community  Col- 

134.  Hon.  M.  Dawson  Mathis.' 

135.  Mra.  Adelaide  Bolton  Meister.' 

136.  Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner.'k 

137.  Miami  University-Otiio.' 

138.  Mid- America  Nazarene  CoUege.' 

139.  Hon.  (Chester  L  Mlze.' 

140.  Mobile  OU  Corporation.' 

141.  Hon.  Jotm  S.  Monagan.' 

142.  Hon.  Frank  EL  Moea' 

143.  Mr.  Richard  Murphy.' 

144.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurera.' 

145.  National  Education  Association.' 

146.  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities.* 

147.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Associa- 
tion.' 

148.  National  Study  (Commission  on  PubUc 
Documents.' 

149.  New  York  Univeraity.' 

150.  Northern  Kentucky  University.' 

151.  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl.  Jr.' 

152.  Pacific  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation.' 

153.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Compa- 
ny.' 

154.  Hon.  Shirley  N.  Pettis.' 

155.  The  Pfizer  Foundation.' 

156.  Hon.  Otis  Pike.' 

157.  Pioneer  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation.* 

158.  Hon.  Howard  W.  PoUock.' 

159.  The  Prudential  Foundation.' 

160.  Hon.  James  M.  Quigley.' 

161.  Hon.  BenReifel.' 

162.  Relief  Foundation,  Inc.' 

163.  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss.' 

164.  Reynolds  Metals  Company.' 

165.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Inc.' 

166.  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes.' 

167.  Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson.' 

168.  Hon.  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr.' 

169.  RockefeUer  Foundation.* 

170.  Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney.' 

171.  Hon.  John  H.  Rousselot.' 

172.  Hon.  PhUlp  E.  Ruppe.' 

173.  Salem  CoUege.' 

174.  Sangamon  State  University.' 

175.  Hon.  Harold  S.  Sawyer.' 

176.  Dr.  SchoU  Foundation.' 

177.  Florence  Sc  John  Schumann  Founds 
tion.' 


178.  Hon.  Hu^  Soott.' 

179.  Hon.  WUliam  L.  Scott' 

180.  G.D.  Searle  6i  Company.' 

181.  Sean.  Roebuck  Sc  Company.' 

182.  Louise  Taft  Semple  Foundation.* 

183.  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Sheppard.' 

184.  Hon.  (Carlton  R.  Sickles.' 

185.  Siena  CoUege.' 

186.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith,  IIL' 

187.  Smith  Kline  Corporation.' 

188.  Hon.  Gene  Snyder.' 

189.  Sperry  (Corporation.' 

190.  Hon.  WUliam  L  Springer.' 

191.  St.  (Cloud  University.' 

192.  Hon.  NeU  Staebler.' 

193.  Hon.  WUllamson  S.  Stuckey,  Jr.* 

194.  Sun  Company,  Inc.' 

195.  SUNY-Blnghamton  University.' 

196.  SXWY-Plattsburgh  University.' 

197.  Hon.  James  W.  Symington.' 

198.  TRW.  Inc.' 

199.  Hon.  Robert  Taft  Jr.' 

200.  Florrie  &  Herbert  Tenzer  Philan- 
thropic Fimd.' 

201.  Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer.' 

202.  Hon.  Lera  Thomas.' 

203.  The  Tobacco  Institute.' 

204.  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Transue.' 

205.  UnUever  United  SUtes.* 

206.  United  Parcel  Service  FoundatiotL* 

207.  US.  Association  AuxUiary.* 

308.  UJS.  Capitol  Historical  Society.' 

309.  \J&.  Committee  on  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation.' 

310.  U.S.  Department  of  State.* 

311.  U.S.  Information  Agency.* 

313.  United  SUtes-Japan  Foundation.' 

313.  University  of  Alaska.' 

314.  Univeraity  of  Arttansas-MontlceUo.' 
215.  Univeraity  of  (Calif  omU-Berkeley.' 

316.  University  of  Dayton.' 

317.  University  of  Delaware.' 

218.  University  of  Oklahoma  Foundation.' 

219.  University  of  South  (Carolina,  Byrnes 
(Center.* 

220.  Anonymous  IndividuaL* 

221.  Univeraity  of  Utah.' 

222.  Hon.  Victor  V.  Veysey.' 

223.  Washington  Institute  for  Value  in 
PubUc  Policy.' 

224.  Whalley  (Charitable  Trust.' 

225.  Hon.  G.  WUliam  Whitehurst' 

226.  Mr.  and  Mre.  James  Yao.' 

227.  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough.' 

228.  Yeshlva  University.' 

229.  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Young.' 

'  Sponsors  have  contributed  $1,000  to  tlO.OOO. 

>  Friends  have  contributed  $10,000  to  »SO,000. 

>  Donors  have  contributed  tSO.OOO  to  tlOO.OOO. 
•Benefactors     have    contributed     IKW.OOO     to 

tzso.ooo. 

'  Patrons  have  contributed  at  least  $250,000. 

During  the  last  14  years  we  have 
sponsored  an  average  of  two  Interna- 
tional seminars  a  year  for  a  total  of 
some  29  interparliamentary  programs. 
In  the  last  dozen  seminars  we  have 
brought  together  some  60  Memt>ers  of 
the  House  and  Senate  together  with 
their  counterparts  from  Oermany. 
Japan,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  developed  de- 
m(x;racies.  These  seminars  have  been 
funded  by  the  German  Marshall  Fund 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission,  the 
USIA,  the  Scandinavian  Seminar  Col- 
lege, and  the  East- West  Center.  They 
have  been  held  from  the  E^t-West 
Center  in  Honolulu  to  the  Salzburg 
seminar    in    Austria.    Parliamentary 
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soninan  hav«  been  also  held  In  coop- 
eration with  we  Johnson  Foundation 
Conference  Center  "Wingspread."  the 
Konnd  Adenauer  Foundation,  the 
Fliedrich  Ebert  Foundation,  the  Frie- 
drich  Naumann  Foundation,  the 
Berlin  Aspen  Institute,  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Japan  Center 
for  International  Exchange,  and  the 
James  Byrnes  International  Center  for 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Our  two  most  recent  seminars  were 
held  last  month  at  the  Byrnes  Center 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
which  was  our  second  seminar  there 
and  our  seventh  with  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet,  and  earlier  this  month 
we  held  our  second  seminar  at  Lake 
Como  with  the  Konrad  Adenauer 
Foundation  which  was  our  11th  with 
the  German  Bundestag. 

Three  of  the  programs  have  resulted 
in  publications  of  which  we  are  very 
proud.  One  is  a  comparative  study  of 
the  "The  Japanese  Diet  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,"  published  in  Japanese  and 
English.  A  second  is  a  study  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Atlantic  Council  and 
the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Library  entitled 
"The  Presidency,  the  Congress  and 
Foreign  Policy."  The  third  is  a  study 
of  the  German  Bundestag  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  focusing  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  role  of  technology,  which 
will  be  published  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish later  this  year.  We  plan  to  contin- 
ue our  series  of  comparative  studies 
with  other  democratically  elected  na- 
tional legislatures. 

Incidentally,  our  30th  parliamentary 
seminar  will  be  held  in  August  which 
will  be  our  second  with  the  Scandina- 
vian Soninar  College  bringing  togeth- 
er Members  of  the  Congress  with  their 
counterparts  in  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  We  believe  that  these 
seminars  provide  a  valuable  service  in 
providing  opportunities  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  their  counter- 
parts in  other  national  legislatures. 

One  of  the  projects  of  which  we  are 
most  proud  is  providing  hospitality  at 
the  Capitol  for  distinguished  interna- 
tional visitors.  Under  a  2-year  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  subse- 
quent support  from  the  German  Mar- 
shall Fund  we  will  have  hosted  more 
than  125  events  at  the  Capitol  for  cab- 
inet ministers,  parliamentarians.  Ju- 
rists, academicians,  and  other  distin- 
guished visitors  from  63  countries. 
These  events  have  included  congres- 
8i<»ial  receptions,  luncheons,  and 
Iveakfasts  enabling  legislators  of 
many  countries  to  meet  with  persons 
who  have  served  or  are  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  are  able  to  interpret 
it  to  them  with  flrsthand  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  counter- 
part associations  in  more  than  a  dozen 
donocracies  that  include  Argentina. 
Austria,  Belgiiun.  Brazil.  Canada. 
France.  Germany,  Greece,  Italy. 
Japan.      Luxembourg.      Switzerland. 


Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Venezuela. 

Each  year  we  invite  one  of  our  sister 
organizations  to  send  a  delegation  to 
our  spring  meeting.  In  recent  years  we 
have  had  delegations  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. This  year  we  are  particularly 
pleased  today  to  welcome  representa- 
tives from  our  newest  counterpart  as- 
sociation, the  former  members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  who  are  repre- 
sented today  by  a  delegation  consist- 
ing of  two  former  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  William  Clark  and 
E>oug  Rowland,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Clark. 

Our  association  Is  aimed  at  promot- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  Institution.  When  our  asso- 
ciation was  founded,  there  were  many 
skeptics  who  doubted  whether  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  Liberals,  and 
Conservatives,  could  put  aside  party 
labels  and  ideological  differences  to 
work  together  in  a  nonpartisan  coop- 
erative framework.  The  remarkable 
thing  Is  not  only  have  we  been  able  to 
do  so.  but  many  personal  friendships 
have  developed  across  party  and  Ideo- 
logical lines  as  we  have  discovered. 

A  common  bond  In  our  service  in  the 
Congress.  Whatever  differences  we 
may  have  on  specific  issues  are  slight 
when  compared  to  our  shared  belief  in 
representative  government  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Although  we  have  been  able  to 
generate  more  than  $1  million  in  foun- 
dation support  for  our  association's 
educational  programs  in  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  an  even  more  tell- 
ing statistic  Is  that  our  own  member- 
ship has  contributed  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  to  our  alumni  associa- 
tion in  a  comparable  time  which 
spealts  volumes  of  the  active  support 
of  our  own  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  ensure  bi- 
partisanship, our  board  of  directors  is 
half  Republican  and  half  Democratic, 
elected  by  our  membership.  Our  offi- 
cers rotate  on  an  annual  basis  between 
the  parties  and  a  balance  Is  main- 
tained on  the  board  to  ensure  repre- 
sentation of  alumni  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

To  next  year's  association  president, 
John  V.  Lindsay,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  our  organization.  The  coming 
year  will  be  a  particularly  significant 
one  because  In  September  we  shall 
meet  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  which 
we  sliall  commemorate  at  our  fall 
meeting  in  September  in  Philadelphia. 
We  all  know  that  our  Republic  was 
founded  as  a  great  experiment  in  self- 
government  200  years  ago.  There  were 
many  who  doubted  that  the  experi- 
ment could  long  endure.  Even  through 
a  terrible  civil  war.  two  world  wars, 
economic  depressions,  and  vast  techno- 
logical and  social  changes,  the  remark- 


able thing  is  that  our  system  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution  with  representative 
government  and  separation  of  powers 
has  not  only  endured,  it  has  flourished 
providing  more  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity for  more  citizens  than  any  system 
previously  recorded  In  human  history. 
We  are  especially  proud  of  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending that  freedom  and  opportunity 
within  the  context  of  our  constitution- 
al system  of  government.  We  share  a 
pride  in  whatever  large  or  small  role 
we  played  in  the  Congress  in  helping 
preserve  and  extend  that  freedom. 
Ours  is  a  fragile  system.  We  all  know 
the  truth  that  George  Washington 
stated  in  his  first  inaugural  address 
that  our  Republic  is  "an  experiment 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  We  know  that  experi- 
ment cannot  succeed  without  the  com- 
mitment of  an  informed  citizenry  who 
understand  the  historical  baci^ground 
of  the  development  of  our  democratic 
institutions  and  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve them  for  future  generations. 

As  an  association,  we  stand  together 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  central  institution  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  of  our  Repub- 
lic, the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  with  us  at  this  conference, 
for  example,  members  of  the  newly 
formed  Former  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada.  There  are  others 
like  it. 

So  we  are  serving  as  an  inspiration 
to  other  groups  to  continue  their 
former  public  service  and  public  sup- 
port. 

Then  momentarily  wearing  my  cur- 
rent hat  as  an  employee  of  the  State 
Department,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  tremendously  invaluable  this  as- 
sociation has  been  in  hosting  the  visits 
from  members  of  Parliament.  Frankly, 
our  current  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
are  Just  too  busy  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
that  is  required.  The  Association  of 
Former  Members  has  done  a  terrific 
Job  in  hosting  visits  from  parliamen- 
tarians from  around  the  world.  In  so 
doing,  I  think  they  demonstrated  the 
practical  politics  they  are  able  to 
convey,  and  our  visitors  come  away 
with  that  unique  touch  of  bipartisan- 
ship that  we  have  developed. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  bipartisanship 
on  the  part  of  my  Democratic  friends 
very  important.  It  has  come,  of  course, 
too  late.  Having  spent  24  years  and 
always  being  in  the  hopeless  minority, 
the  idea  of  now  being  treated  as  an 
equal  in  retirement  is  in  Itself  quite  in- 
spiring. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  the  one 
sad  duty  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
read  the  roll  of  our  deceased  Members 
of  the  past  year,  after  which  I  would 
ask  that  you  would  all  Join  me  in  ob- 
serving a  moment  of  silence. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  lost:  O.K. 
Armstrong    (Missouri);    Raymond    E. 


Baldwin  (Connecticut):  Jonathan 
Bingham  (New  York):  Chester  Bowles 
(Connecticut);  Tim  Lee  Carter  (Ken- 
tucky); Chester  A.  Chesney  (Illinois); 
W.  Sterling  Cole  (New  York);  Shepard 
J.  Crumpacker  (Indiana);  Harry  Darby 
(Kansas);  James  G.  Donovan  (New 
York);  Ivor  D.  Fenton  (Pennsylvania); 
Edward  A.  Garmatz  (Maryland); 
Charles  E.  GoodeU  (New  York);  Edith 
Green  (Oregon);  James  C.  Healey 
(New  York);  Alton  A.  Lennon  (North 
Carolina);  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.  (Illinois); 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (New  York);  WU- 
liam  T.  Pheiffer  (New  York);  Albert 
Reeves  (Missouri);  and  Al  Ullman 
(Oregon). 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  observe  a 
moment  of  silence  in  their  memory. 

(Whereupon  a  moment  of  silence 
was  observed.) 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  two  distinguished  New 
Yorkers.  First,  for  a  bit  of  history.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  our  oldest  Member,  not  only  in 
age,  but  also  in  service,  a  young  man 
who  started  his  service  In  the  House  in 
1920  and  is  with  us  today  as  a  member 
of  this  august  association,  Hamilton 
Fish  of  New  York. 

The  next  president  of  the  associa- 
tion—I  should  say  next  president  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  Democratic  process 
of  electing  our  presidents— the  next 
president  will  be  a  Democrat,  which  is 
sort  of  a  twist  in  history  because  when 
he  served  here  in  the  House,  he  was 
actually  a  Republican.  Then  he 
became  mayor  of  New  York,  and  you 
know,  when  you  become  mayor  of  New 
York,  many  things  happen  to  you  that 
affect  your  political  balance. 

Jolm  Lindsay  will  be  our  next 
member  as  a  good  Democrat,  and  I  am 
only  afraid  that  he  will  require  that 
the  association  all  start  wearing  "I 
love  New  York"  buttons  as  part  of 
membership,  and  that  we  all  Join,  the 
next  time  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  citi- 
zens' committee  to  increase  subway 
fares  in  New  York  City,  he  will  prob- 
ably haul  the  association  into  it. 

John,  we  pledge  you  our  fullest  co- 
operation. You  know  you  have  a  great 
group  to  work  with  and  a  great  asso- 
ciation, now  even  a  great  history 
behind  us.  We  know  you  are  going  to 
do  a  great  Job  and  will  have  a  really 
successful  year. 

At  this  point,  again  I  have  to  refer  to 
my  24  years  of  minority  service,  this  Is 
a  rare  opportunity.  At  this  point,  in 
my  capacity  as  president.  I  would 
order  the  Honorable  Tip  O'Neill  to 
step  forward. 

Tip.  do  you  want  to  use  the  minority 
mike  or  do  you  feel  more  comfortable 
with  that  microphone? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  never  been  on 
that  side. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  You  should  have 
tried  It  sometime;  it  is  great. 

Actually,  we  are  going  to  present  Tip 
with  our  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
I  would  say  that  the  decision  to 
present  this  award.  Tip,  was  reached 
by  acclamation. 

There  are  a  couple  extra  historic 
points,  though.  One,  Tip,  is  that  we 
have,  along  with  the  award  Itself,  let- 
ters of  commendation  from  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  I  read  them, 
I  read  through  it  sort  of  an  honest  re- 
action on  their  part  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  House  where  the  real  people 
speak.  This  is  an  homage  to  you  from 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

We  also  have  a  similar  group  of  mes- 
sages from  Members  of  the  House,  and 
they  all  reflect  the  great  affection  and 
esteem  and  respect  that  we  have  for 
you. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  award  itself, 
which  is  presented  to  Speaker  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  the  U.S. 
Association  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress  In  recognition  of  his  service 
to  the  Republic,  May  7,  1987. 

There  is  not  a  man  who  is  better 
known  around  the  coimtry  as  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Congress,  than  Tip 
O'Neill,  a  great  guy,  a  great  friend  of 
all  of  ours,  and  Tip,  on  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  association,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  this  award  to  you. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Thank  you.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  Chair 
is  pleased  to  recognize  the  distin- 
guished former  Speaker  and  recipient 
of  the  annual  award  of  the  Association 
of  Former  Members,  my  buddy.  Tip. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oh,  how 
John  longed  for  that  title. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  former 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  present 
Members,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
today.  I  have  been  asked  so  many 
times,  "How  is  the  transition  going? 
How  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life?  Do  you  miss  it  here  in  Congress?" 

Of  course  I  miss  it.  To  say  otherwise 
would  be  ridiculous.  I  miss  my  col- 
leagues; I  miss  the  leadership  meet- 
ings; I  miss  the  press;  I  miss  my  em- 
ployees who  worked  with  me  for  so 
many  years. 

I  miss  the  whole  attitude.  I  am  keep- 
ing myself  out  of  the  position  of 
malting  decisions,  but  I  am  moving 
aroimd  and  I  am  enjoying  myself. 

"Have  you  ever  felt  that  you  would 
have  liked  to  have  stayed?"  Sure,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  here  for 
the  100th  Congress,  to  be  perfectly 
truthful,  but  I  served  as  Speaker  for 
10  consecutive  years,  longer  than  any 
person,  and  I  owed  it  to  the  Members. 
I  owed  It  particularly  to  Jim  Wright, 
who  had  been  majority  leader  and 
Tom  Foley,  and  the  rest  who  were 
coming  along,  for  their  loyalty 
through  the  years  in  this  great  institu- 
tion. 


Jim  came  from  Texas  and  I  came 
from  Massachusetts.  We  do  not  always 
think  alike,  but  Jim  is  a  beautiful 
person,  he  always  has  been,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him. 

Here  we  are  in  the  100th  Congress, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous year.  The  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  a  simple  document, 
put  together  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  a  simple  set  of  rules  on  how  to 
govern  our  Nation,  a  tripartite  Institu- 
tion: the  President,  the  administra- 
tion; the  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate:  and  the  Judiciary. 

Here  in  this  body,  the  obligations 
and  the  duties  are  to  authorize,  appro- 
priate. In  case  of  war,  to  declare  war. 
oversight,  and  to  set  the  laws  of  the 
Nation. 

I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  so 
many  times,  through  a  period  of  35 
years.  I  was  in  Cleveland  on  the  night 
of  the  President's  State  of  the  Union. 
I  was  sitting  in  a  hotel  room  and 
saying  to  myself,  "This  is  the  first 
time  in  35  years  that  I  haven't  been 
present  for  that  particular  night."  I 
watched  the  President  and  so  many 
memories  came  back,  as  do  memories 
as  I  stand  here  now. 

We  always  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  the  policy 
and  that  is  the  art  of  government  and 
that  is  what  the  Constitution  is  all 
about.  That  Is  what  Congress  is  all 
about. 

I  have  seen,  through  my  50  years  in 
public  life,  and  in  17  terms  here,  when 
we  developed  a  great  agricultural 
system  and  became  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world.  Then  an  industrial  com- 
plex, and  now,  on  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry, how  things  have  changed. 

After  the  war,  in  the  days  when  I 
was  here  when  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, the  military  industrial  complex 
moved,  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
put  into  effect,  we  were  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world.  We  traded  with 
every  nation.  We  had  an  economy  that 
was  flowing.  We  were  the  power  of  the 
world. 
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And  suddenly  things  have  changed. 
But  this  Congress  had  the  challenge 
of  the  agricultural  days  and  it  wit- 
nessed the  changes  and  the  problems 
of  the  Industrial  days.  Now  we  are  at  a 
time  when  we  have  to  look  forward. 
We  cannQt  stand  still.  We  have  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leader.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  eye  the  situation  and  realize 
that  America  must  move. 

But  how  do  we  move?  I  think  we 
have  to  move  in  quality  and  productiv- 
ity. How  do  we  get  to  that?  I  think  we 
get  to  that  tiu-ough  the  realm  of  edu- 
cation, because  the  strong  backs  and 
the  strong  arms  of  the  past  which 
helped  develop  industry  will  not  be 
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needed  in  the  future.  It  Is  the  keen. 
■tront  mind  of  edueatkm. 

I  un  happy  about  things  since  I  left 
the  CongreM.  I  appreciated  the  fact 
th»i  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  are 
looklnc  at  a  defldt  We  have  to  do 
HHnffOitng  to  atndgfaten  out  that  defi- 
cit. I  am  oMtre  caoeemtA.  as  I  think  of 
the  Ooncreas  today,  than  I  was  45 
yean  aga  I  think  Industry  and  those 
who  goivem  are  doaer  together  than 
they  have  ever  beok  before. 

The  FDimdlng  Fathers  had  a  great 
challenge.  As  I  look  back.  I  think  they 
heavenly    sent    and    heavenly 
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This  100th  Congress  has  a  great 
challenge.  Its  challenge  is  to  bring  us 
toward  the  2l8t  century. 

Let  me  Just  say  this:  This  Congress 
has  never  fafled  the  American  people. 
I  have  thought  about  that  so  many 
times  as  I  sat  on  the  rostrum  and  had 
the  gavel  and  lo(Aed  up  there.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  I  read  about 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  said  one  day 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  gallery. 
The  House  was  a  noisy  hubbub,  and 
he  was  sitting  with  a  British  parlia- 
mentarian who  asked.  "What  is  going 
<m  down  there?" 

"Well."  he  said,  "let  me  say  one 
thing  to  you."  He  said.  "There  the 
people  govern." 

We  are  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
we  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people. 
We  have  met  adversity  many,  many 
times,  and  we  have  always  been  equal 
to  the  challenge.  I  think  we  are  at  the 
stage  of  meeting  adversity  again  right 
now.  and  I  have  every  confidence  in 
our  system  of  government  and  every 
confidence  in  the  Congress  and  the 
elected  people  of  this  Government. 

To  my  colleagues  who  served  in  this 
body  as  I  did.  let  me  say  that  it  was  a 
delight  to  be  at  your  dinner  last  night 
and  to  meet  with  so  many  of  you.  It 
brou^t  bade  fond  mnnories.  There  is 
hardly  a  person  in  the  House  that  I 
cannot  associate  something  with  along 
life's  line. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  you.  I  am 
happy  to  be  one  of  you.  I  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  functions.  All  of  us  to- 
gether have  so  much  knowledge  and 
we  have  seen  so  much  history,  we 
should  make  sure  that  that  history  is 
recorded  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
For  honoring  me  today,  for  this 
beautiful  gavel.  I  thank  you.  and  I  say 
to  Ed  Derwkiskl  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  association  that  I  want  you  to 
know  I  am  available  and  will  be  at 
your  service.  I  want  to  participate.  I 
want  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  that  I 
love  so  much  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  members  of  the  audi- 
ence rising.] 

Mr.  DKKWINUKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  that 
applause  demonstrates  our  warm  af- 
fection and  respect  for  Tip. 

Tip  is  a  man  of  his  word.  Tou  should 
know  that  Tip  has  agreed  to  serve  on 


our  board  of  directors,  so  when  he  told 
us  he  wanted  to  help,  by  gosh,  he  has 
already  volunteered,  and  he  will  be  a 
member  of  oiu*  board  of  directors. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  Lunch  is 
at  the  Capitol  HOI  Club. 

In  addition.  Tip.  I  want  to  say  that 
Walter  Judd.  one  of  our  cofounders. 
sends  his  best  wishes.  Dr.  Judd  is  ill. 
but  he  sends  his  best  wishes  to  you. 
Tip,  and  to  all  of  us  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Sp^er.  I  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy.  Had  you  ever  been  Speaker, 
you  would  have  been  a  wonderful  pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  Naturally 
I  associate  myself  with  the  last  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Speaker  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  and  the  mar 
Jorlty  leader  and  the  minority  leader- 
excuse  me,  the  Republican  leader— for 
the  courtesy  you  have  shown  us,  as 
you  always  do  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  so  many  of 
my  former  colleagues  who  are  here 
today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  former  Speaker,  whose  kindness  I 
will  long  remember  and  cherish,  on 
the  award  he  so  richly  deserves,  and  I 
want  to  welcome  him  officially  to  the 
Association  of  Former  Members. 

Tip.  you  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
our  grotip,  and  we  are  pleased  that  you 
will  be  participating.  It  will  strengthen 
the  association  immeasurably. 

On  behalf  of  the  Speaker.  I  will  an- 
nounce that  the  House  will  reconvene 
at  the  hour  of  12.  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  annual  meeting  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Association  of  Former 
Members  is  hereby  adjourned. 

Accordingly  (at  11:45  ajn.).  the 
House  continued  in  recess. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Muktua]  at 
12  noon. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

HAD  DURING  RECESS 
Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord  and  that  all 
Members  and  former  Members  who 
spoke  during  the  recess  have  the  privi- 
lege of  revising  their  remarks  and  re- 
marks submitted  on  behalf  of  former 
Members,  including  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  Speakers  we  have  ever 
come  to  know,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APS  REPORT  AND  SBKKV 
SURVTVABIUTY 

(Mr.  McCLOSKET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)     

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  VLr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  the  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety—the leading  society  of  physicists 
in  the  United  States— released  a  study 
on  the  science  and  technology  of  di- 
rected energy  weapons. 

In  doing  so.  the  APS  also  came  to 
imiwrtant  conclusions  about  the  sur- 
vivability of  any  space-based  antimis- 
sile system. 

Those  conclusions  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  good  news  for  those  who  be- 
lieve our  Nation  should  abandon  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  embark  upon  a  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  pro- 
gram reljring  principally  upon  space- 
based  kinetic  kill  vehicles. 

The  APS  found  that  the  ability  of 
any  space-based  ABM  system  to  with- 
stand attack  is  "highly  questionable  at 
present."  It  also  concluded  that 
"during  the  operational  phase,  the 
space-based  assets  are  especially  vul- 
nerable." 

Yet.  early  deployment  advocates 
want  us  to  commit  to  a  system  of  ex- 
pensive, highly  vulnerable  SBKKV 
satellites  which  rely  on  technology 
which  is  30  years  old  and  a  small 
number  of  sensor  satellites  which  can 
be  neutralized  with  only  a  modest 
Soviet  effort. 

The  APS  also  found  that  while  it 
will  be  some  time  before  lasers  and 
other  exotic  weapons  will  be  adeqiiate- 
ly  developed  for  a  decision  as  to 
whether  they  could  form  part  of  an  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  defense,  certain 
directed  energy  technologies  can 
threaten  vital  parts  of  a  space-based 
defensive  sjrstem. 

Most  significantly,  the  APS  found 
that: 

Since  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  an  effective  ballistic  missile 
defense,  it  follows  that  a  considerable  time 
wiU  be  available  for  responses  by  the  of- 
fense •  •  •.  A  specific  threat  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted accurately  in  advance  of  deployment. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  which  was 
approved  by  the  Armed  Services  R&D 
Subcommittee  to  limit  the  space-based 
Idnetlc  kill  vehicle  program.  This 
amendment  will  permit  basic  research 
to  continue  without  committing  us  to 
spending  at  least  $121  billion  on  a 
system  that  will  be  obsolete  before  it 
is  initially  deployed. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  support 
this  effort  to  halt  the  rush  to  near- 
term  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
which  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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FAMILT    AND    MEDICAL    LEAVE: 

ANOTHER     BEDROCK     FAMILT 

ISSUE 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  R017KEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  a  mere  3  days  until  Mother's  Day 
and  a  mere  5  days  before  the  Labor- 
Managemmt  Subcommittee  takes  up 
one  of  the  bedrock  family  issues  of  our 
day:  family  leave. 

Startling  economic  and  social 
changes  are  transforming  the  Ameri- 
can family.  So.  the  time  has  come  to 
develop  a  family  and  medical  leave 
policy  that  simply  says  that  if  an  em- 
ployee must  take  a  leave  of  absence 
becaiise  of  childbirth,  a  serious  Illness 
or  serious  illness  among  family  mem- 
bers, they  wiU  not  be  fired. 

All  this  being  true,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  very  real  concerns  of  the  American 
employer.  Any  realistic  legislative  so- 
lution must  strike  a  balance  between 
the  needs  of  employees  and  employers. 
Business,  especially  small  business, 
must  be  able  to  continue  productive 
and  profitable  operations. 

Next  week  our  subcommittee  will 
mark  up  a  family  leave  bill. 

I  propose  legldation  which  would 
grant  limited,  unpaid  family  and  medi- 
cal leave  periods  but  implies  only  to 
full-time  employees  in  good  standing 
and  would  affect  companies  and  corpo- 
rations with  more  than  50  employees. 

For  families  in  America  today,  espe- 
cially young  families,  a  reasonable 
family  leave  policy  is  the  job  security 
issue  of  oiu*  day. 


lleved.  nor  can  it  be  credible  to  any 
American  with  any  common  sense. 


COME  (HiEAN.  ICR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  B4r.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  address  the  Bamum  &  Bailey 
Circus  proceedings  that  are  taking 
place  at  the  Iran-Contra  hearings. 
Ghorbanif  ar  now  blames  the  CIA.  The 
CIA,  they  sort  of  blame  Secord.  Secord 
tiuns  the  blame  back  on  the  CIA.  Mr. 
Meese  blames  Poindexter.  Polndexter 
blames  North.  And  North  is  blaming 
the  liberal  press. 

Come  on  here,  Mr.  President.  The 
President  just  keeps  smiling.  This  is 
the  greatest  smile  in  Presidential  his- 
tory, the  most  charismatic,  that  got 
him  elected.  Now  it  is  Ijecoming  known 
as  the  great  smile  of  the  great  stone- 
wall. 

Mr.  President,  come  clean,  the  buck 
stops  right  at  your  desk.  Tou  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  Americans  all  of 
the  time.  Mr.  President,  you  are  now 
beginning  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people,  because  this 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  cannot  be  be- 


rr  IB  TIME  TO  ACT  ON  FARM 
CREDIT 

(Mr.  BIARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BtARLENEE.  BCr.  Speaker,  we  as 
a  Nation  have  let  the  farm  credit  de- 
livery system  langiiish  long  enough.  It 
is  like  a  time  bomb  with  an  accelerator 
ticking,  ticking,  ticking,  faster  and 
faster,  and  the  longer  we  wait,  the 
closer  we  come  to  disaster.  It  is  time  to 
stop  pla^rlng  "ring  around  the  rosey" 
and  stop  pointing  the  fingers  of  blame 
at  everybody  else  in  this  whole  scenar- 
io. 

The  producer  cannot  continue  to 
sustain  a  12-,  13-,  14-percent  interest 
rate  on  long-term  credit.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  is  essential  to  an  agri- 
cultiu«l  recovery.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  is  essential  to  agricultural  real 
estate  stability.  Unless  we  fix  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  stop  the  time 
bomb,  we  as  a  Congress  are  going  to 
blow  all  of  the  investments  that  we 
have  made  into  agriculture  to  stabilize 
it— we  are  going  to  blow  it  entirely  out 
of  the  water.  Our  Investments  will  be 
gone,  the  producers  will  be  gone,  and 
we  will  have  a  far  greater  problem.  It 
is  time  to  act  on  farm  credit. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  WITH  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICE  THUR- 
G<X>D  MARSHALL'S  REMARKS 

(Mr.  HEROER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  HEROER.  Mr.  &^>eaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  great  disanjolntment  with 
recent  remarks  attributed  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Manthall  in 
which  he  contends  that  the  f  ramers  of 
OIU*  U.S.  Constitution  were  "not  par- 
ticularly profound."  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. Our  Founding  Fathers  placed 
real  restrictions  on  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment over  the  individual,  rather  es- 
tablishing a  standard  of  human  rights 
that  ultimately  have  applied  to  every 
American.  Jefferson.  Madison.  Frank- 
lin, and  the  other  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  CTonvention  created  a 
living  document  capable  of  evolving 
over  time.  They  created  a  syston  of 
government  in  which  freedoms  would 
be  broadened,  rather  than  diminished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Constitution  is  the 
oldest  written  document  of  its  kind  in 
continuous  use.  That  in  itself  should 
tell  us  that  our  Founding  Fathers  had 
exceptioiULl  foresight.  I  hope  Justice 
Marshall  will  take  a  second  look  at 
history  and  recognize  that  he  does 
indeed  have  reason  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  this  outstanding  docu- 
ment. 


D  1210 


FAMILT  MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaksx,  I 
am  very  proud  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  &rVL 
Service  has  passed  out  the  Family 
Medical  Leave  Act  for  aD  dvll  service 
employees.  It  is  long  overdue. 

As  we  face  this  Mother's  Day  week- 
end, it  is  time  that  this  Nation's  Cap- 
ital stops  talking  about  family,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  other 
capital  in  the  world  that  has  poured 
more  rhetoric  on  the  family,  and  does 
something  about  families,  something 
to  relieve  the  stress  that  young  fami- 
lies are  sensing  all  over,  and  we  mean 
something  real,  not  something  that  is 
a  bag  of  smoke. 

If  I  had  a  map  here  of  the  entire 
world,  every  other  country  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States.  South 
Africa,  Biu-kina.  Sudan,  and  Ghana 
has  done  this.  It  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  has 
begun  progress,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
moves  it  next  week. 


RECENT  VISIT  TO  NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCUEUKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently visited  Nicaragua  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
77th  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  Union. 

While  in  Managua,  Representative 
LmDT  Booos  and  I  met  with  a  group  of 
women  whose  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands are  Imprisoned  apparently  with- 
out cause  by  the  Sandinistas. 

These  women,  most  of  them  mothers 
dressed  in  rags  and  tatters,  told  me 
stories  of  torture,  fear,  imprisonment 
under  inhumane  conditions  in  Nicara- 
gua's infamous  El  Chipote  pristm.  a 
Jail  to  which  all  inspection  or  entrance 
is  barred  to  international  human 
rights  groups,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Red  C^ross. 

ISx.  Speaker,  since  my  retmn  to 
Washington,  I  have  learned  that  the 
Sandlnista  state  security  police  de- 
tained one  of  the  women— Concepdon 
Salazar  Gonzalez— 2  days  after  she 
met  with  me  and  threatened  that  she 
would  never  again  see  her  two  impris- 
oned sons  if  she  held  further  meetings 
with  visiting  foreigners. 

"We  could  have  them  disappear  so 
you  would  never  see  them  a^iln  *  *  * 
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and  we  can  do  the  same  to  you,"  the 
Sandlnista  aeciirity  officials  told  her. 

The  SandlnlBta  security  police  sum- 
moned lira.  Salaaar  to  the  prison  on 
the  pretext  that  they  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  caae  of  her  Imprisoned  sons. 
Domingo  and  Fanor.  But  when  she  ar- 
rived, she  was  brousht  into  a  room  In 
whMh  the  ten4>erature  was  so  low 
that  she  likened  it  to  a  refrigerator, 
and  she  was  interrogated  by  four  secu- 
rity of  fidals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offended  and  out- 
raged by  this  act. 

Neither  Representative  Bocos  or  I 
have  ever  supported  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  yet  the  Sandlnista  still 
terrorised  this  helpless  mother  be- 
cause she  met  with  us. 

Actions  such  as  this  one  make  it 
dear  that  the  Sandlnista's  are  govern- 
ing by  repression  and  intimidation 
with  a  total  disregard  for  the  human 
rights  of  Nicaraguan  citizens. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  Incidents  such  as  this 
one  may  cause  Members  of  this  body 
to  think  differently  next  time  we  face 
a  vote  on  Contra  aid. 


PLANT  CLOSmO  BILL 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  have  to  consider  a  bill  that 
would,  by  law,  mandate  a  90-day  notice 
before  a  company  could  close  a  plant. 
For  large  corporations  with  many  indi- 
vidual plants,  this  may  not  cause  great 
difficulties.  But  for  a  small  business. 
with  one  or  two  locations,  it  would  be 
a  real  threat. 

As  a  small  businessman,  to  notify 
your  employees  and  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  impending  closing  of  your 
plant  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  start  a  standard  chain  of  events. 
First,  your  suppliers  would  change 
pajmient  terms  to  cash  or  decide  not 
to  deliver  supplies  at  all.  Your  lenders. 
who  already  knew  of  your  weakened 
condition,  would  cut  off  your  credit. 
Your  employees  with  good  skills  would 
leave  to  find  another  Job. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
would  be  consulting  with  your  employ- 
ees, for  the  bill  authorizes  private  law- 
suits for  badcpay  and  lost  benefits  for 
failure  to  consult  or  disclose  relevant 
information. 

Has  anyone  in  this  Chamber  put  a 
pencil  to  the  costs  of  this  bill  to  the 
small  employer?  If  the  small  business- 
man must  lay  off  50  employees  and 
pays  an  average  of  $6  per  hour,  the 
closings  payroll  would  amount  to 
$158,000.  This  amoimt  may  not  bother 
politicians  here  in  Washington,  Mr. 
eb>eaker.  but,  to  a  small  company 
trying  to  save  the  remaining  parts  of 
its  business,  it  is  absolute  disaster. 


SPENT  FUEL  CONTINOENCY  ACT 
OF  1987 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Ui.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  entitled  "Spent 
Fuel  Contingency  Act  of  1987."  My  bill 
would  enable  the  Government  to  ful- 
fill its  legal  and  contractual  commit- 
ments to  begin  accepting  for  disposal 
the  spent  nuclear  fuel  discharged  from 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants  be- 
ginning in  calendar  year  1998.  The 
Congress  intended  that  a  Federal  dis- 
posal facility  would  be  available  in 
1998  to  begin  receiving  such  spent 
fuel.  However,  the  Waste  Program  has 
proven  to  be  highly  controversial  and 
has  been  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  reject  the 
Department  of  Energy's  proposed 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility. 
The  Waste  Disposal  Program  has 
turned  into  a  ripof  f  of  the  utility  rate- 
payers and  this  temporary  MRS  facili- 
ty is  yet  another  example  of  imneces- 
sary  expenditures.  A  reasonable,  safe, 
and  totally  effective  program  for  the 
storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  at  power- 
plant  sites  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
utility  ratepayers  and  the  Nation.  The 
Spent  Fuel  Contingency  Act  of  1987  Is 
the  best  congressional  response  to  an 
immediate  problem  in  the  Federal  Nu- 
clear Waste  Disposal  Program. 

H.R.  2319 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Spent  Fuel 
Contingency  Act  of  1»87". 

SEC  L  FINDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(a)  the  federal  government  has  a  legally 
binding  contractual  commitment  to  begin 
accepting  title  to  spent  nuclear  fuel  dis- 
charged from  domestic  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants  beginning  In  calendar  year 
19M: 

(b)  until  calendar  year  1998,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  owner  of  the  power  plant 
to  provide  adequate  storage  for  such  spent 
fuel: 

(c)  a  federal  disposal  facility,  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  (42  U.S.C.  lOlOl.  et  seq.,  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Waste  Act"),  may  not  be 
available  at  such  a  time  to  begin  receiving 
such  spent  fuel: 

(d)  the  government  should  be  prepared 
with  a  contingency  plan  to  fulfill  its  con- 
tractual obligations  in  the  event  that  such 
federal  disposal  facility  is  not  available  to 
receive  such  spent  fuel: 

(e)  a  central  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age facility  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage 
and  processing  as  identified  in  section  141  of 
the  Waste  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10161)  is  unaccept- 
able under  any  circumstances:  and, 

(f )  a  safe  and  cost  effective  plan  to  fulfill 
the  government's  commitment  is  to  accept 
title  to,  and  responsibility  for,  spent  fuel  at 
the  power  plant  site  and  to  store  such  spent 
fuel  at  the  power  plant  site  until  a  federal 
disposal  facility  is  ready  to  receive  the  spent 
nuclear  fuel  for  disposal. 


MiM\  1  (XmnWiEKK-V  PI.AN. 

(a)  CoimiACT  RaQuiMMDrr.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall,  pursuant  to  bis  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Waste  Act.  enter 
into  agreements  with  persons  holding  con- 
tracts with  the  government  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  302  of  the  Waste  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  10232)  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  im- 
plement the  contingency  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  CoHTmoEHCY  Plan.— The  Secretary 
shall  develop  a  written  contingency  plan  to 
accept  title  to,  and  responsibility  for,  spent 
nuclear  fuel  from  those  persons  who  have 
contracted  with  the  government  under  au- 
thority of  section  302  of  the  Waste  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  10222).  Such  plan  shall  require  the 
Secretary  to  finance  out  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Waste  Fund")  established  in  the  Waste 
Act,  all  of  the  costs  associated  with  receiv- 
ing, processing  (excluding  reprocessing  to 
separate  out  any  of  the  constituent  chemi- 
cal elements  or  chemical  compounds  of  the 
spent  nuclear  fuel),  storing,  licensing,  con- 
trolling and  monitoring  such  spent  fuel  at 
the  nuclear  power  plant  sites,  or,  if  such 
spent  fuel  cannot  be  returned  to  such  site, 
at  other  locations  where  such  persons  are 
storing  such  spent  fuel.  The  Secretary  shall 
compensate  such  persons  for  the  use  of  any 
non-federal  land  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  implement  the  contingency  plan. 

(c)  IMKJDIENTATION.— The  Secretary  shall 
implement  the  contingency  plan  at  such 
time  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  contrac- 
tual commitments  to  receive  spent  nuclear 
fuel  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Waste 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  10222). 

(d)  CJREDrrs.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  direct  payments  from  the  Waste 
Fund,  or  issue  credits  against  the  fee  to  be 
collected  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Waste  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10222). 
to  any  person  for  any  activity  that  will 
assist  the  Secretary  in  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tions under  this  Act  or  the  Waste  Act.  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  payments  or 
credits  to  such  persons  who  agree  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  required  federal  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  storage  or  disposal  space  by  taking 
one  or  more  of  the  following  actions— 

(1)  consolidating  or  otherwise  processing 
(excluding  reprocessing  to  separate  out  any 
of  the  constituent  chemical  elements  or 
chemical  compounds  of  the  spent  nuclear 
fuel)  such  spent  fuel; 

(2)  reracking  existing  spent  nuclear  fuel 
storage  pools: 

(3)  creating  dry  cask  storage;  or 

(4)  building  new  wet  storage  pools. 

(e)  DEnNiTioNs.— The  term  "person"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2014). 


DEMOCRAT  BUDGET 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Democrat  colleagues 
both  here  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  often  complain  that  we  accuse 
them  of  tax  and  spend,  tax  and  spend 
and  playing  politics  with  the  budget. 

Early  this  morning  the  Senate 
passed  their  budget.  What  did  they 


do?  They  Increased  taxes.  And  after 
blasting  the  President's  economic  as- 
sumptions for  months,  they  adopted 
them  because  it  saved  them  billions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  true  they  cut  a  few  items— they 
cut  defense;  they  cut  international  af- 
fairs. They  cut  agriculture;  they  cut 
veterans,  but  lo  and  behold,  in  func- 
tion 800.  general  government,  we  find 
$100  million  added  to  pay  for  taxpay- 
er-flnsuiced  campaigns. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi.  offered  an  amendment  to 
move  that  money  into  the  veterans' 
budget  fimction.  The  Senator  from 
California,  Aiaiy  (Cranston,  said, 
speaking  against  the  amendment  "I 
believe  that  providing  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections  is 
one  of  our  most  pressing  national 
needs.  That  needed  reform  will  benefit 
veterans  as  well  as  all  Americans." 

Welcome  to  a  Democrat-controlled 
Congress,  taxpayers.  If  they  have 
their  way.  they  are  going  to  be  cutting 
veterans  but  getting  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
taxpayer,  to  pay  for  Senators'  cam- 
paign buttons  and  bumper  stickers. 

Why  do  we  complain  about  the 
Democrats  taxing  and  spending?  Take 
a  look  at  the  Senate's  budget. 


votion  to  that  principle.  Only  by  up- 
holding it,  and  by  refusing  to  forget 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
Nazi  Germany  can  we  hope  to  prevent 
the  Holocaust  from  happening  again. 


question  the  validity  of  listening  to  a 
country  that  tmXs  its  citizens  this 
way. 


BARRING  OP  KURT  WALDHEIM 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Con- 
gress the  House  passed  a  resolution  I 
introduced  calling  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  examine  evidence  related 
to  Ktirt  Waldheim's  activities  during 
World  War  II.  In  carrying  out  that 
mandate,  and  by  barring  Waldheim's 
entry  to  this  cotmtry,  the  United 
States  last  week  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  reject  those  involved  in 
the  worst  crime  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

Our  Government  should  have  acted 
last  year  before  Waldheim  was  elected 
President  of  Austria  after  his  election. 
Never  before  have  we  refused  entry  to 
the  head  of  a  friendly  nation.  As 
former  Secretary  General  to  the 
United  Nations,  Waldheim  carries  spe- 
cial international  prestige.  The  easy 
decision  would  have  been  not  to  com- 
plicate United  States— Austrian  rela- 
tions, and  to  let  the  matter  die.  Never- 
theless, our  Government  chose  princi- 
ple over  politics,  and  justice  over  expe- 
diency. 

When  the  war  criminal  is  Karl 
Linnas  or  John  E>emjanjuk.  bringing 
him  to  justice  is  a  relatively  simple 
step.  When  Kurt  Waldheim  is  impli- 
cated in  criminal  activity,  serving  jus- 
tice is  much  harder.  But  they  must  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  Last 
week  our  Government  showed  its  de- 
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WE  SHOULD  QUESTION  THE  VA- 
LIDITY   OF    LISTENING    TO    A 
COUNTRY  WHICB  TREATS  ITS 
CITIZENS  THIS  WAY 
(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whose  re- 
marks I  hope  all  of  us  listened  to,  I 
was  also  privileged  to  be  in  Managua 
last  week  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bates].  And  I, 
likewise,  was  privileged  to  visit  with  a 
group  of  women  whose  relatives  had 
been  imprisoned  for  no  offense  or  for 
PMjlitical  offenses.  But  unlike  the  gen- 
tleman I  did  not  meet  with  30  women: 
I  only  met  with  5.  It  might  interest 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  Mrs.  Gon- 
zalez was  not  the  only  one  who  was 
picked  up  and  detained  by  the  state  se- 
curity police.  Among  those  ladies  that 
the  gentleman  met  with,  there  were 
four  who  were  detained  and  every 
single  one  of  the  other  ladles  that  the 
gentleman  met  with  was  visited  by  the 
state  security  police  and  they  were 
strongly  advised  to  cease  meeting  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  the  U.S. 
Congressmen. 

So  by  the  time  I  got  there,  only  five 
of  those  women  were  willing  to  come 
forth  and  to  meet  with  me  and  they 
showed  exceptional  courage  in  doing 
so. 

The  gentleman  would  also  be  inter- 
ested. I  believe,  my  colleague  and 
friend,  to  know  that  they  asked  me 
and  through  me  the  gentleman  to 
come  home  and  to  tell  their  story.  And 
they  gave  me  their  names.  They  said. 
"Please  use  our  names."  And  they 
gave  me  the  names  of  their  loved  ones 
who  have  been  imprisoned  and  they 
said.  "Please  use  their  names,  please 
tell  our  story.  We  believe  this  is  the 
only  way  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
freedom  and  Justice  in  Nicaragua." 

I  asked  them.  "Aren't  you  afraid  of 
retribution  and  the  consequences  of  us 
going  back  to  the  United  States  and 
telling  your  story?"  And  they  said,  yes, 
they  were,  but  they  believed  that  this 
is  the  only  way  that  they  can  obtain 
freedom  and  obtain  justice  is  for  us. 
the  American  people,  to  become  aware 
that  there  is  political  repression  in 
Nicaragua,  that  there  are  political 
prisoners  in  Nicaragua  and  we  have  to 
help  them  regain  their  freedom. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  who  in 
the  past  have  not  supported  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  will  heed  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the 
next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  to 


PRESIDENT'S  DEFENSE 
PRIORITIES  SKEWED 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  resume  debate  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  today,  we  will  be  con- 
sidering more  than  a  dozen  amend- 
ments related  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

I  support  a  robust  SDI  research  and 
technology  development  program,  at 
the  level  approved  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  because  I  believe  that 
we  should  explore  strategic  defense 
options  that  may  lead  to  reducing  the 
threat  posed  by  ballistic  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  be  realistic  about  the  current 
threat.  If  we  are  serious  about  reduc- 
ing nuclear  arsenals,  then  we  have 
better  realize  that  we  must  strengthen 
our  conventional  forces,  especially 
within  the  Army,  in  order  to  close  the 
gap  with  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in 
Europe. 

At  the  Reykjavik  summit,  the 
United  States  proposed  reducing  the 
supenxtwers'  nuclear  arsenals  by  dras- 
tic measures.  But  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  request  indicates  to 
me  that  he  cannot  have  been  serious 
in  making  this  proposal.  The  commit- 
tee's review  found  that  the  administra- 
tion was  seeking  cuts  in  conventional 
force  programs  so  that  additional 
funds  could  be  all(x»ted  to  strategic, 
classified,  or  advanced  technology  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  administration 
really  wants  to  reduce  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  should  be  pushing 
to  upgrade  our  conventional  forces, 
not  weaken  them. 

If  the  administration  has  its  way, 
our  groimd  forces  would  suffer  in 
order  to  pay  for  more  nuclear  hard- 
ware and  two  more  aircraft  carriers.  In 
point  of  fact  Air  Force  R«bD  is  larger 
than  Army  procurement.  Vital  equip- 
ment purchases  such  as  the  Apache 
Attack  Helicopter  Program  would  be 
closed  down,  82  choppers  short  of  its 
original  goal.  The  Army  Helicopter 
Improvement  Program  would  be  ter- 
minated, at  the  expense  of  the  troops 
who  really  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believes 
that  priorities  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request  have  lieen  skewed  the 
wrong  way.  Our  work  reflects  a  policy 
decision  to  protect  conventional— par- 
ticularly Army— forces  at  the  expense 
of  growth  in  strategic  forces,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support. 
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WK  SHOUU)  SUPPORT  THE 
WKUX>N  AMKNDlfENT  AS  THE 
FIRST  STKP  IN  ADPRE8SINO 
VIOLATIONS  OP  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

(Ifr.  NIEIER  of  CAlUoniU  asked 
and  WM  gtvcn  pcmlarion  to  address 
tlie  Hooae  tor  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  eztoul  Usremarks.) 

1ft.  DREIER  of  Callfonila.  Mr. 
Bv^iMts,  in  the  next  few  minutes  we 
are  lotnf  to  begin  the  continuation  of 
detiate  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorintion  bUL  Pirst  up  will  be 
what  I  thinli  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  amendments  to  be 
oonsldeted  and  that  is  the  Weldon 
amendment  which  addresses  the  con- 
stnKtkm  of  that  huge  radar  system  at 
KraBwyarsk.  We  hear  so  much  about 
the  tenn  "Krasnoyarsk."  we  know 
that  It  is  a  violation.  Almost  everyone 
in  this  House  has  admitted  that  it  is  a 
vlolatkm.  We  must  also  remember  that 
there  to  another  important  part  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  is  being  violated. 
Not  many  people  have  talked  about 
the  flat  twin  and  pawn  shop  mobOe 
ABM  mlssUes  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  deploying  and  utilizing.  What  I 
am  sajring  is  we  have  to  support  the 
Wddon  amendment,  but  it  is  only  the 
flnt  stq>  in  addressing  the  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


THE  DEATH  OP  BENJAMIN 
UNDER 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permtalon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  call- 
ing for  an  official  inquiry  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  into  the  death  of 
BaUamin  Linder.  Mr.  Under,  who  was 
an  American  citizen,  was  allegedly 
killed  by  Contra  guerrillas  on  April  29, 
1987.  while  working  at  a  remote  viUage 
in  the  northern  province  of  Jlnotega. 
Nicaragua.  To  date,  reports  of  the 
slaying  are  conflicting. 

One  report  indicated  that  Benjamin 
was  killed  by  the  shrapnel  of  a  gre- 
nade during  a  confrontation  between 
Contra  guerrillas  and  Sandinista  mili- 
tiamen. Most  reports  however,  state 
that  he  was  ambushed  with  coworkers 
near  an  isolated  ravine  where  he  re- 
ceived nonlethal  wounds  to  his  arms 
and  legs.  The  autopsy  shows  he  died  as 
a  result  of  being  shot  in  the  head  at 
point  blank  range. 

Our  State  D^Mutment  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  Linder  family  whom  I 
met  with  in  BCanagua  in  providing  an 
anHr(H>riate  response  with  regard  to 
this  unfortunate  incident.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  request- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Shultz  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  providing  an  ade- 
quate response. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 
SHOX7LD  WORK  TOGETHER  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  ARIAS  PLAN. 
THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS  OR 
BILATERAL  TALKS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hia  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  bleaker, 
whOe  the  Nation  focuses  on  the  Iran 
Contra  hearings  and  their  daily  revela- 
tions, could  it  be  we  have  missed  some- 
thing significant  in  the  administra- 
tion's policy  In  Central  America?  I 
recall  seeing  the  President  as  he 
boarded  his  helicopter  state  that  he 
wanted  to  pursue  free  elections  tn 
Nicaragua.  He  said  nothing  about 
overthrowing  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

If  this  is  the  case,  this  could  be  a 
major  change  of  policy.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  President  is  now  ready 
to  really  support  the  Arias  plan  or  the 
Contadora  process  of  bilateral  Wash- 
ington-Bfanagua  talks,  the  best  vehi- 
cles to  achieve  these  free  elections 
that  he  wants? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  aiding  the 
Contras  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  policy  and  has  not 
worked.  It  is  being  discredited  every- 
day in  the  hearings.  The  American 
people  are  not  buying  it  because  it  is 
money  down  a  rat  hole. 

If  the  President  had  not  made  his 
Central  American  policy  so  partisan, 
perhaps  we  could  have  dealt  with  this 
issue  much  more  positively. 

The  only  way  we  can  deal  with  Cen- 
tral American  policy  is  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

If  the  President  is  sending  signals 
that  he  is  ready  to  work  with  the  Ck>n- 
gress  for  a  change,  then  we  should 
take  advantage  of  that  offer  which  he 
has  made. 


ANOTHER  OMINOUS  EVENT  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  South  Africa,  an  ominous  event 
occurred.  The  white  electorate  went  to 
the  polls  to  determine  the  future  of 
their  country  and  the  fate  of  24  mil- 
lion black  South  Africans.  This  elec- 
tion was  designed  to  deliver  a  mandate 
for  change  in  South  Africa.  But,  it  is 
evident  that  wtiite  South  Africans  are 
not  interested  in  change. 

The  proapartheid  parties  received 
nearly  double  the  total  votes  garnered 
in  the  last  white  election.  This  signi- 
fies the  growing  opposition  of  the 
white  minority  to  any  further  change. 

Furthermore,  the  election  ignored 
the  sovereignty  of  24  million  blacks 
and  forced  them  to  accept  a  fate  man- 


dated by  an  election  from  which  they 
were  prohibited. 

While  the  flnal  votes  are  being  tal- 
lied, antiapartheld  forces  are  counting 
their  losses  and  black  South  Africans 
are  counting  their  dead.  The  election 
stands  as  an  ugly  moniunent  to  apart- 
heid and  the  continued  repression  of 
the  black  majority. 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  to  act 
now.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  not  let  this  travesty  go 
unnoticed. 
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NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ttSOAORlAL 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Bdr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  plans  were  unveiled  for  a  National 
Law  Enforcement  Memorial  to  be  built 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Most  of 
the  Members  here  are  familiar  with 
this  project,  because  we  authorized  it 
by  a  unanimous  act  of  Congress  in 
1984. 

As  a  23-year  police  veteran,  I  was 
proud  to  have  authored  that  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  Just  as  proud  of  the  me- 
morial plans  that  have  been  devel- 
oped. The  proposed  law  enforcement 
memorial  would  be  located  on  the  El- 
lipse, one  of  Washington's  most  promi- 
nent sites.  Plans  call  for  tinning  the 
Ellipse,  which  is  now  largely  defined 
by  hot  dog  vendors  and  parked  cars, 
into  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
park  areas.  Two  rows  of  flowering 
trees  would  encircle  the  Ellipse,  with 
appropriate  symbolism  blended  in,  in- 
cluding a  directory  of  fallen  police  of- 
ficers. 

The  National  Capital  Memorial 
Commission  is  now  considering  the 
plan,  with  a  decision  expected  next 
month.  Meanwhile,  support  for  the 
idea  has  been  overwhelming.  Today's 
New  York  Daily  News  ran  an  editorial 
calling  the  planned  memorial  "simple 
in  concept,"  and  "simply,  an  exquisite 
idea."  They  quoted  the  architect  of 
the  plan,  Davis  Buckley,  who  said, 
"What  we  wanted  was  a  living  memori- 
al that  will  be  with  us  forever.  When 
the  trees  bloom  •  •  •  people  will  re- 
member." 

Finally,  the  Daily  News  declared, 
"There  is  need  for  such  a  memorial. 
Because  too  many  people  forget.  Be- 
cause too  many  take  police— and  the 
death  of  police— for  granted.  And  that 
is  nearly  as  tragic  as  the  deaths  them- 
selves." Those  are  important  thoughts 
as  we  prepare  to  commemorate  "Peace 
Officers'  Memorial  Day"  on  May  IS.  I 
hope  my  coUeagues  wlU  Join  me  in  en- 
dorsing this  exciting  and  long  overdue 
tribute  to  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 
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STAR  WARS 

(Mr.  WHEAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  when  I  heard  the  President 
refer  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  evil 
empire  I  was  afraid  he  was  confusing 
reality  with  the  Hollywood  world  of 
the  reel-to-reel.  Today  I'm  sure  of  it. 

Yes,  after  7  years  Ronald  Reagan  fi- 
naUy  knows  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is 
not  Darth  Vader.  And  that's  good.  Too 
bad  he  still  hasn't  learned  that  star 
wars  is  Just  another  movie  fantasy. 

In  the  President's  script,  little  chil- 
dren trained  on  computer-age  video 
games  grow  up  to  become  Luke 
Skywalker  and  Han  Solo.  They  control 
a  system  of  space  weapons,  x-ray 
lasers,  and  futuristic  energy  beams 
that  protect  Princess  Lea  from  nuclear 
wei4>ons. 

But  in  the  real  world,  there  are  no 
Jedi  knights,  no  ewoks.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Obi-Wan  Kenobi  can't  save  us 
from  nuclear  annihilation  with  a  mys- 
terious force.  We  must  save  ourselves. 

We  must  reach  new  arms  control 
agreements,  not  violate  existing  trea- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  see  star 
wars,  go  to  the  movies. 
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proach.  Unfortunately,  the  full  com- 
mittee saw  otherwise.  We  now  can  sus- 
tain the  IMcD  sulxx>mmittee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
through  on  yesterday's  vote  to  pre- 
serve the  ABM  Treaty  and  support  the 
McCloskey-Spratt  amendment. 


McCLOSKEY-SPRATT 

AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, we  voted  overwhelmingly  to  con- 
tinue adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  a 
keystone  of  arms  controls  and  U.S.  se- 
curity against  a  space-based  arms  race. 

In  the  DOD  authorization  bill  now 
before  us  there  will  be  another  vote  to 
protect  and  continue  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  McCnoskey-Spratt  amendment,  to 
remove  spending  authority  for  space- 
based  kinetic  kill  vehicles,  known  as 
SBKKV. 

The  SBKKV  is  an  interceptor  rocket 
mounted  on  a  satellite  that  would  be 
fired  in  space  to  collide  with  in-flight 
warheads. 

The  problem  is  that  the  SBKKV  is 
based  on  30-year-old  technology  that, 
according  to  former  Secretary  of  DOD 
Harold  Brown,  can  easily  be  defeated. 

What  is  worse,  deployment  and  test- 
ing of  the  SBKKV  is  the  easy  first 
step  to  early  partial  deplosrment  of 
SDI.  This  would  no  doubt  bedazzle  the 
public  and  help  build  political  support 
of  SDI.  But  it  would  also  violate  the 
conservative  version  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  we  affirmed  only  yester- 
day. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services 
Ck>mmittee  recognized  this  and  sup- 
ported    the     McCloskey-Spratt     ap- 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  RULE 

(Mr.  DE31RICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

lib.  DERRIC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  ask  to  be  recognized  on  behalf  of  this 
rule,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
House  kind  of  generally  what  we  have 
been  doing  on  this  Defense  authoriza- 
tion nile. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  now  for  about  11  years,  and  it 
probably  comes  close  to  being  the 
most  complicated  rule  that  we  have 
had  to  deal  with,  certainly  the  most 
voluminous  rule  that  we  have  had  to 
deal  with. 

We  had  over  200  amendments  that 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and,  of  course,  as  much  as  the 
committee  wishes  that  everyone  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  I  think  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to 
come  out  on  the  floor  with  an  open 
rule  or  any  facsimile  thereof  that 
would  make  these  200  amendments  in 
order. 

Taking  that  into  consideration,  we 
have  met  on  a  constant  basis  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  kind  of  trim  it 
down,  to  make  these  amendments  in 
order  that  the  members  insisted  on, 
and  still,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
thought  were  of  significant  substance 
to  deserve  a  lengthy  debate. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  found, 
and  we  discussed  it  in  the  caucus  at 
length,  is  the  problem  that  so  many  of 
these  amendments  have  never  come 
before  the  authorizing  committee.  I 
think  that  would  be  proper  to  say  that 
about  most  of  the  200  amendments 
that  came  before  the  committee. 

We  have  kind  of— although  nothing 
seems  to  be  absolute  around  here— de- 
cided that  next  year  when  this  bill 
comes  up,  we  are  going  to  look  very 
closely  at  whether  amendments  were 
presented  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  if  they  were  not,  we  are  going 
to  look  very  closely  and  be  very,  very 
hesitant  to  make  amendments  in  order 
that  have  not  first  been  before  the  au- 
thorizing committee  with  the  time  for 
debate  and  a  time  to  be  heard  in  au- 
thorizing committee  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  authorizing  committee,  as 
well  as  the  chairman,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  those  matters 
that  really  the  Committee  on  Rules 
does  not  have  the  expertise,  because 
so  many  of  them  are  of  a  very  narrow 
context  that,  unless  you  are  Involved 


on  a  daily  basis  with  the  consideration 
of  these  matters,  that  you  would  not. 
I  think  we  are— as  you  know,  this  is 
the  third  rule  on  this  particular  bilL  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  recall,  since  I 
have  been  here,  that  we  have  had 
more  than  one  rule  on  any  particular 
bill.  I  think  maybe  last  year  we  had 
two  on  the  Defense  authorization  bill, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  that 
and  we  expect  to  be  on  the  floor  with, 
I  might  add,  and  I  am  sure  you  wiU  be 
delighted  to  hear  this,  the  final  rule 
probably  will  be  filed  this  afternoon. 


HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN- ANOTHER 
TAKEOVER— THE  RICJH  GET 
RICHER  AND  THE  WORKERS 
GET  LAID  OFF 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneoxis 
matter.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  takeover 
frenzy  has  engulfed  corporate  Amer- 
ica. The  problem  is.  after  a  takeover, 
the  rich  seem  to  get  richer  while  the 
working  man  gets  laid  off. 

How  does  this  happen?  What  follows 
is  a  recent  newspi^^er  article  high- 
lighting the  latest  case  study.  Super- 
markets General  Corp.  recently  agreed 
to  a  leveraged  buy-out  to  beat  back  a 
hostile  takeover.  In  the  process,  its 
annual  interest  expense  will  swell 
from  $22  million  a  year  to  $208  million 
a  year.  To  meet  this  huge  debt  burden, 
the  company  is  already  reducing  ex- 
pansion plans  and  plans  to  sell  off 
some  stores.  In  addition,  the  capital 
program  wiU  be  slowed  down. 

Thus  the  company  will  be  cutting 
back  on  future  capital  investment  to 
service  current  debt.  The  cutbacks  and 
store  sales  could  well  mean  layoffs  for 
the  work  force.  The  capital  program 
reductions  could  lead  to  a  less  com- 
petitive company  in  the  future.  But 
the  takeover  group  will  likely  profit 
handsomely. 

The  article  follows: 

Patrmask's  Pasknt  Curmio  Back.  Mat 
Sell  Somz  Stokis 

(ByAUen  J.  Wax) 

Supermarkets  General  Corp..  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  an  almost  ten-fold  increase 
in  it«  annual  Interest  costs  because  of  a 
pending  leveraged  buy-out,  is  reducing  ex- 
pension  plans  and  planning  to  sell  off  some 
of  its  stores. 

The  company's  Interest  expense,  $23  mil- 
lion this  year,  will  swell  to  $208  million  next 
year,  according  to  documents  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  $1.8  billion  take-over  of 
the  New  Jersey-based  parent  of  the  Path- 
mark  supermarket  chain. 

Supermarkets  General  agreed  on  April  22 
to  the  $46.75-a-share  offer  from  an  Investor 
group  led  by  MerriU  Lynch  Capital  Partners 
and  including  the  EquiUble  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  a  group  of  the  chain's  execu- 
tives. The  tender  for  81  percent  of  the  stock 
of  Supermai^eU  Oeoeral  will  end  May  22. 
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The  group  is  putUnc  up  only  $100  million 
of  the  $1.8  billion  in  cmsh.  the  documents 
show. 

Projections  made  by  Merrill  Lynch  will  re- 
qiilre  the  company  to  undertake  a  cost-re- 
duction procram.  Jim  Dougherty,  executive 
vice  president  of  Supermarkets  General, 
said  Wednesday  that  the  cuts  would  start 
after  completion  of  the  tender  offer. 

"It  will  involve  a  slowdown  in  our  capital 
budget  program,  postponement  of  certain 
projects  that  don't  have  a  real  high  pay- 
back." he  said  in  an  Interview.  "It's  Just  a  re- 
■niCMlnB  of  our  priorities." 

He  said  that  sales  of  assets  mentioned  in 
the  documents  would  not  be  a  major  pro- 
gram, but  might  involve  individual  stores  in 
certain  areas. 

In  addition  to  137  Pathmarks.  the  compa- 
ny operates  45  Rickel  home  centers,  41  su- 
permarkets in  New  England.  65  drugstores 
and  63  convenience  stores. 

The  company  projects  a  $38  million  loss 
next  year,  instead  of  a  $79  million  profit,  be- 
cause of  the  additional  debt  load,  the  docu- 
ments show. 

Supermarkets  General  will  have  a  debt  of 
$1,965  billion  and  stockholder  equity  of  $100 
million  after  the  leveraged  buy-out,  a  trans- 
action in  which  the  company's  assets  are 
pledged  as  collateral.  That  compares  with 
$1M  million  in  debt  and  stockholder  equity 
of  $465.8  million  before  the  merger. 

More  than  half  of  the  debt  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  bank  loans  furnished  by 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  and 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  Equitable  Life  will  lend 
the  venture  $225  million  and  Merrill  Lynch 
will  provide  $700  million  in  short-term 
bridge  financing  that  is  to  be  refinanced 
through  the  sale  of  high  yield  junk  bonds. 
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NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
2^TION  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

i»n 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  157  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  157 
Resolved,  That  the  requirement  of  clause 
4(b)  of  rule  XI  for  a  two-thirds  vote  to  con- 
sider a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  the  same  day  resx>rted  is  hereby  waived 
against  a  resolution  reported  from  that 
committee  on  May  7.  1987  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1748) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  any  such  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  having  lieen  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MusTHA).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 


Mr.  ^)eaker,  this  nile  simply  waives 
clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  against  a  resolu- 
tion reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  today  which  provides  for  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  1748,  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1988-89.  Clause  4(b)  of 
Rule  XI  provides  that  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  not  be 
considered  on  the  same  day  it  is  re- 
ported, except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  House. 

This  rule  is  necessary  because  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
complete  action  yesterday  on  a  rule 
providing  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1748.  There  were  more 
than  200  amendments  that  Members 
wished  to  offer  to  that  bill.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  rule  would  provide  for 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  issues 
in  H.R.  1748,  without  leading  to  a  free- 
for-all  on  the  floor  that  would  prevent 
completion  of  the  bill  within  a  reason- 
able amoimt  of  time,  the  conunittee 
found  it  necessary  to  wait  until  today 
to  complete  action  on  that  rule.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1748,  the  committee 
reported  this  rule  last  night,  allowing 
us  to  bring  up  the  rule  providing  for 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  1748 
today.  As  soon  as  we  adopt  House  Res- 
olution 157,  we  will  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  that  rule. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
waiver  of  the  1-day  layover  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  a  rule  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee  today  dealing  with 
consideration  of  H.R.  1748.  It  does  not 
affect  consideration  of  any  other  rule 
reported  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
This  rule  merely  allows  the  House  to 
move  on  to  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  1748  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has 
pointed  out,  this  rule  would  provide 
for  the  waiver  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary unless  we  want  to  do  nothing 
today  and  come  in  tomorrow  and  do 
the  rule  tomorrow,  and  then  be  1  day 
further  behind  in  our  work. 

Late  yesterday  it  became  clear  that 
the  Rules  Committee  was  not  going  to 
be  able  to  report  a  rule  governing  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment  process 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill  in 
time  to  file  it  yesterday.  The  rule  re- 
ported today  could  only  be  considered 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Therefore,  the  solution  that  was 
proposed  was  to  report  a  rule  yester- 
day waiving  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment. If  this  rule  is  agreed  to,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  consider  a  rule  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  today. 

I  might  say  that  I  just  came  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  we  are  in 
session  on  the  rule  to  be  reported. 
That  will  be  a  very  lengthy  rule  that 
hopefully  will  cover  the  remainder  of 


the  debate  on  this  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  So  if  this  rule  is  agreed  to,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  Clerk 
read  the  next  rule  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  It  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  read.  I  oppose  this  part 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
really  quite  an  exercise  we  are  going 
through,  voting  a  rule  to  waive  a  rule. 
Just  when  I  thought  we  were  con- 
fused, the  Democratic  majority  goes 
us  one  better.  Confusion  seems  to 
reign  supreme  on  this  entire  debate, 
one  of  the  most  critical  debates  of  the 
decade.  It  gives  me  some  indication 
that  it  is  organized  chaos,  and  perhaps 
we  had  better  pull  ourselves  together 
or  resign  ourselves  to  a  total  break- 
down here.  From  my  point  of  view,  in 
all  the  years  I  have  been  here,  this 
seems  to  be  unprecedented.  I  have  not 
really  checked  the  record  on  that,  but 
this  is  not  really  a  resolution  declaring 
the  month  of  May  as  National  Petunia 
Month.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing very  serious,  the  security  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
giving  it  more  thoughtful  consider- 
ation than  to  be  spending  so  much 
time  on  a  rule  to  debate  what  a  few 
years  ago  was  no  problem  at  all,  the 
military  authorization  to  defend  this 
coimtry.  To  get  us  to  this  point  now 
where  we  are  actually  voting  on  a  rule 
to  waive  a  rule  governing  our  normal 
procedures  has  to  be  troubling  to  this 
Member,  and  I  could  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity go  by,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  without  at 
least  expressing  my  reservations, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  gentleman 
said  that  we  do  not  want  to  kill  a  day 
here.  By  the  same  token,  to  bring  up  a 
measure  of  this  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance and  keep  changing  the  rules 
from  day  to  day  gives  me  real  cause 
for  concern. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Sure,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  the  gentleman  is  certainly 
correct,  that  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, but  that  in  and  of  itself  does  not 
make  it  an  undesirable  procedure.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  given  very, 
very  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  \b  a  means  of 
keeping  things  moving  ahead,  and 
when  we  come  forth  with  the  rule 
later  on  this  afternoon,  the  gentleman 
will  see  that.  Everything  we  have 
done,  I  might  add,  has  been  in  agree- 
ment with  the  chief  minority  Member. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  get 
some  measure  of  comfort  when  the 
gentleman  tells  me  they  are  giving 
real  thoughtful  consideration  to  this 
matter.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
rule  would  prevail. 

Mr.  DE31RICK.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman understood  that  the  Rtiles 
Committee  always  gives  serious  consid- 
eration to  these  matters. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  there  have  been 
some  times  when  we  have  been  short- 
shrifted  now,  if  the  gentleman  will 
accept  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  we  are  now  meeting  in 
the  Rules  Committee  on  this  rule,  and 
I  have  3^  pages  of  amendments  here, 
single-spaced,  that  are  being  made  in 
order  on  this  rule.  So  thoughtful  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  this  rule 
that  will  be  down  here,  I  hope,  short- 
ly. 

It  Is  just  a  matter  right  now  of  decid- 
ing. I  think,  in  the  main  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  do  anjrthing  today 
or  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  do  what  we  should 
be  doing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  say,  "enough."  And  it  is  not 
just  because  of  the  amendments  that 
we  have  been  considering.  The  unbe- 
lievable votes  that  occurred  yesterday 
are  to  me.  In  the  20  years  I  have  been 
watching  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  most  unbelievable  move 
toward  actual  surrender  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  can  understand,  though,  that 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  your  case,  you  debate  it  and  you 
lose.  The  problem,  though,  is  the  num- 
bers. They  do  not  add  up.  from  my 
point  of  view,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  acknowledge  that.  But  I 
have  never  seen  such  an  abomination 
of  the  process  in  my  life. 

Yes:  the  Rules  Committee  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  this  all  right. 
We  are  giving  you  a  rule  a  day  now, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  even  get  a 
two-f  er.  You  get  two  rules  today. 

On  this  Armed  Services  Conunittee- 
Department  of  Defense  bill  we  are 
going  to  have  four  rules — so  far.  I  sus- 
pect we  may  have  to  go  for  a  fifth  one. 
I  have  never  seen  that  before. 
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Tes;  the  Rules  Committee  is  consid- 
ering it  very  carefully.  The  Rules 
Committee  is  putting  itself  over  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  over 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  sajing. 
"Yes;  we  wiU  allow  this  amendment  to 
be  offered,"  or  "We  don't  like  this 
one,"  and  "No:  that  one  won't  be  of- 
fered." We  are  telling  our  colleagues, 
all  of  us  elected  by  the  same  number 
of  people,  some  of  them  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  "we  don't 
like  your  amendment.  It  is  not  in 
order." 

I  like  to  see  the  Rules  Committee 
assert  itself  a  little  bit  every  now  and 
then.  I  am  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  I  like  to  see  us  assert  ourselves  in 
stopping  committees  from  putting 
nongermane,  irrelevant  issues  on  rec- 
onciliation. I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
sometimes  that  we  teU  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  whether  it  is  Chair- 
man AspiM  or  some  other  chairman. 
"You  have  exceeded  your  authority. 
Your  are  stealing  someone  else's  terri- 
tory." 

That  is  fine.  But  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this.  We  have  210 
amendments  on  this  bill— really  410  or 
420  when  you  consider  that  you  had  to 
put  them  in  the  Record  on  both  the 
bill  and  the  conunittee  substitute.  It  is 
because  we  said.  "Members,  if  you 
don't  get  your  amendments  in  the 
Record  by  Friday  afternoon,  you're 
out." 

So  everybody  scrambles  back  to 
their  desks  and  says,  "My  goodness,  I 
have  got  to  protect  myself."  We  all  de- 
velop our  amendments,  we  run  down 
and  put  them  in  the  Record.  This 
forces  us  to  develop  them  so  we  can 
get  them  in  on  time.  Then  once  you 
develop  them,  you  have  got  pride  of 
authorship  and  you  feel  like  you  have 
got  to  follow  through. 

In  our  efforts  to  try  to  cut  down  on 
amendments,  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
are  causing  them  to  multiply. 

But  this  rule  is  reaUy  a  good  one.  By 
a  majority  vote,  we  are  going  to  say 
that  you  do  not  have  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  bring  up  a  rule  the  same 
day. 
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I  have  been  watching  the  Rules 
Committee:  I  repeat  again.  For  20 
years  I  have  never  seen  this  before.  It 
has  been  said,  "Oh,  it  is  only  on  this 
one  bill."  Hey,  man.  this  is  another 
horse  getting  out  of  the  bam.  The 
door  is  open:  it  is  going  to  be  a  stam- 
pede. We  might  as  well  wipe  out  the 
two-thirds  requirement. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  be  bring- 
ing them  down  here  anytime  we  want 
to  without  any  advance  notice,  and 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  We  do  not 
even  really  see  the  rules.  We  are  up 
there  voting  now  on  a  six-page,  legal- 
sized  rule,  and  we  are  being  given  a 
one-page  explanation  because  it  is  so 


long  and  complex  we  really  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand  what  it  is. 

My  colleagues,  this  thing  is  a  mess 
procedurally.  The  process  stinks  and 
the  substance  is  unbelievable.  I  am 
ready  to  put  a  screeching  halt  to  the 
whole  thing;  stop  it  right  here. 

Do  not  vote  for  this  rule.  Let  us  tell 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  chair- 
man and  the  Rules  Committee  that  we 
are  not  plajring  this  game  anymore. 
We  are  going  to  stop  it  now.  How 
many  of  you  know  what  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  today?  How  many  of  you 
know  what  we  are  going  to  be  doing 
this  very  day?  I  dare  say  98  percent  of 
the  Members  do  not  have  the  foggiest 
idea  what  is  coming  up;  whether  their 
amendment  is  going  to  come  up.  Are 
we  going  to  debate  nuclear  carriers 
today  or  not?  Is  it  going  to  be  tomor- 
row or  not?  Is  it  going  to  be  next  Tues- 
day? The  Members  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  you  tolerate 
that?  I  will  tell  you  what  would 
happen  to  me  if  I  was  running  a  sched- 
ule like  that  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
would  be  impeached,  summarily,  and 
it  would  be  unanimous.  Why  do  you 
allow,  why  allow  your  leadership  to 
treat  you  like  this?  You  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  votes  to- 
morrow or  not  or  on  what.  You  do  not 
know.  By  the  way,  take  a  look  at  when 
we  are  in  and  out.  You  know,  we  quit 
on  6  this  day,  why?  Friday  it  is  3;  next 
Tuesday,  it  is  going  to  be  9.  Come  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  travesty  from 
word  "go."  Some  of  you  in  the  majori- 
ty may  think,  "Oh,  I  am  going  to  go 
along  with  this  t>ecause,  you  know,  it 
wiU  facilitate  the  thing."  Remember 
this:  Today  you  may  be  facilitating 
the  process.  Today,  it  may  be  hurting 
somebody  over  here.  Tomorrow,  it 
could  be  you.  Vote  "no"  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  say 
erKMigh,  is  erKXigh,  is  erKHjgh.  We  are  now 
being  asked  to  consider  a  special  rule  that 
waives  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
conskjer  anottier  rule  for  the  defense  bill  on 
the  same  day  the  rule  is  reported. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider what  you  are  beir>g  asked  to  do.  This 
third  defense  rule  will  make  in  order  certain 
amendments  to  t>e  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Rules  (Committee — a  report  that  will  not  t)e 
printed  until  tomorrow,  if  we're  lucky.  More  im- 
portantly, that  third  defense  rule  wnll  exdude 
certain  germane  amendments  which  had  tieen 
submitted,  simply  t>ecause  thte  Rules  (Commit- 
tee has  determined  they  are  not  important 
erKxigh  to  see  that  light  of  day.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  attempting  to  make  the 
amendment  process  more  efficient  we  have 
made  it  more  complicated  and  difficult  than 
ever. 

The  negotiations  between  ttie  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Rules  Committees  on  this  issue  have 
t>ecome  more  complex  and  drawnout  tfian  t>>e 
strategic  arms  talks.  If  we  had  devoted  just 
half  of  the  energies  involved  in  negotiating  a 
procedural  fix  to  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor 
under  normal  process,  we  probably  would  be 
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a  lot  twttMT  ^ong  tockv  ttwn  we  are.  tf  we 
had  gKMn  9m  Amwd  Services  Committee 
dtwtmmn  the  rula  ha  originally  requested, 
ffliidfv  in  order  al  gaimana  amendments  sub- 
nMad.  sUbiecl  to  appropriate  time  limto.  we 
ooiM  have  reported  a  rule  on  Tuesday.  But, 
hare  K  is  Thursday,  and  we  are  about  to  con- 
aidar  a  INrd  rule  tor  the  same  biH. 

I  would  ask  my  coNoaguaa  to  consider  just 
what  you  wa  doing  and  sacrificing  In  the 
rwne  of  proosdurai  eMdency.  You  are  abdh 
calbig  your  right  and  responsiiHty  as  a  freely 
electod  member  to  panidpato  in  the  legisla- 
iwe  proeaas.  Why  should  the  Rules  Commit- 
toe  sil  in  Judgment  over  which  amendments 
tn  worthy  o(  oonaideralion  and  which  are 

not? 

And  yet.  that's  {ust  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  afcnoet  every  nile  this  year.  Of  the  12 
rules  we've  reportod  for  consideration  of  bills, 
only  2  have  been  open,  and  the  other  10  have 
been  restrictive.  That's  only  17  percent  open 
and  83  percent  cloeed.  By  contrast,  in  the  last 
Congrees  at  this  time,  we  had  reported  11 
niea,  of  which  8  were  open  and  only  3  were 
reatridive.  That's  73  percent  open  and  only 
27  percent  restrictive.  This  reprwsents  a  major 
raveraai  and  a  shoddng  trend. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
anfrwKhisement  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
restore  our  fua  right  to  represent  our  districts 
on  «i  equal  par  with  those  being  given  special 
bionoino  by  the  Rules  Committae.  Vote  down 
thie  nile  and  help  restore  the  regular  process. 
ITS  woriced  In  the  past  and  can  be  made  to 
work  again  If  we  want  it  to. 

RUl£S  REPORTQ)  IN  THE  99TH  CON& 
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»«r.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  In  a  collo- 
quy because  the  gentleman  serves  on 
the  Rules  Committee;  he  is  knowledge- 
able about  the  process.  I  approach  the 
subject  with  some  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience from  my  position  as  ranking 
member  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; the  committee  that  put  this 
thing  together  or  attempted  to. 

Let  me  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together.  As  I  said  in  our  meet- 
ing with  our  committee  this  morning, 
he  has  been  fair  in  dealing  with  me. 
We  have  had  to  negotiate.  He  has 
sometimes  been  difficult,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  he  has  been  fair. 

I  think  the  process  lends  itself  to 
being  imfair  to  our  committee  first. 
Second,  unfair  to  the  Memljers  as  a 
whole,  and  I  would  raise  this  caviat  to 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
They  are  in  the  process  right  now,  and 
when  you  leave  the  floor,  I  assume 
you  will  go  back  and  resume  delibera- 
tions with  the  Rules  Committee,  of  de- 
termining what  amendments  will  not 
be  made  in  order. 


Some  of  these  that  are  going  to  be 
considered  that  are  going  to  be  ruled 
out  of  order  are  absolutely  germane. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Yea,  sir. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Absolutely.  Deal- 
ing with  aircraft  procurement  thereof, 
or  whether  It  Is  research  and  develop- 
ment or  whatever.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  expedite  the  process.  But  if  I 
were  a  member,  and  I  am,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  had 
a  germane  amendment  that  had  been 
offered  in  full  committee  and  been 
voted  on,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
says  that  you  cannot  offer  it  now  on 
the  floor,  then  I  think  it  would  be  a 
long,  hot  summer  before  we  got  out  of 
here.  We  would  hear  my  amendment 
or  else  we  would  debate  these  things 
at  length. 

If  we  summarily,  arbitrarily  within 
the  Rules  Committee  tell  a  member  of 
this  committee  that  he  cannot  offer 
an  amendment  to  his  own  committee 
product  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  and  vote  in  the  full  committee, 
then  we  are  getting  into,  instead  of  ac- 
celeratim:  the  program,  instead  of  ex- 
pediting it,  I  think  we  are  laying  a 
snare  here  that  is  going  to  get  us  quite 
tangled  up  and  we  might  be  here  a  lot 
longer  than  we  intend  to. 

When  you  come  out  late  in  the 
evening,  no  notice,  and  offer  a  nile 
that  says  that  by  a  majority  vote  you 
can  waive  the  two-thirds  vote  required 
by  the  normal  rules  of  the  House; 
there  is  no  notice  on  that.  I  did  not 
know  about  it.  I  have  not  talked  to 
anybody  that  did  not  know  about  it. 
They  Just  came  out  with  it  and  said, 
"We  can  file  this  in  time  and  thereby 
waive  what  is  normaUy  there  to  pro- 
tect the  minority." 

Have  I  misstated  anything,  as  far  as 
you  know,  from  the  Rules  Committee? 
Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  not  at  all.  While  the  gentleman 
is  working  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  you  have  all  tried  to  be 
fair  with  each  other,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  him  any  accolades,  but  I 
understand  you  might  have  to. 

Let  me  warn  you  also  that  in  some 
instances  where  you  gentlemen  have 
agreed,  the  Rules  Committee  has  not 
lived  up  to  your  agreement.  In  some 
instances,  we  are  saying,  "Oh.  no.  you 
cannot  get  your  deal  Ijecause  it  has 
been  something  worked  out  here  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,"  so  it  is  used  to  put  some  in. 
but  then,  when  you  do  have  an  agree- 
ment, the  Rules  Committee  puts  in 
place  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
position  over  yours.  Now,  what  is 
going  on  here?  Are  we  going  to  go  with 
your  agreement  or  not?  There  is  no 
consistency. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  we  wtQ 
have  to  wait  and  see.  The  chairman 
and  I  on  six  particular  votes  that 
would  have  to  come  as  what  we  call 
"king  of  the  mountain";  who  goes 


first;  who  goes  second,  we  have  put  to- 
gether an  agreement.  I  have  got  the 
"post  position,"  so-to-speak.  I  have  got 
to  go  last  on  three.  He  got  to  go  last 
on  three  that  he  chose.  That  was  a 
package;  it  does  not  bind  the  Rules 
Committee;  I  understand  that. 

This  is  part  of  a  total  package  of 
over  200  amendments  that  we  have 
tried  to  whittle  down  and  to  stream- 
line the  process  so  that  we  could  get 
through  in  a  2-week  period. 

Now,  if  that  package  comes  unrav- 
eled in  the  Rules  Committee,  then  the 
other  accommodations  and  consider- 
ations are  out  the  window  and  one  of 
us  who  was  a  party  to  it  winds  up 
shortchanged  and  he  is  going  to  feel 
possibly  aggrieved  and  feel  like  his 
deal  did  not  go  through  and  he  is  not 
bound  by  It.  Then,  again,  the  whole 
thing  could  come  unraveled. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DEIRRICK.  Mr.  Dickinson,  I 
understood  your  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  that  you  did 
not  want  an  open  rule;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  right. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  debating  here. 

Mr.  DE31RICK.  You  know,  I  am 
really  a  little  surprised  and  a  little 
chagrined  because  we  have  been  work- 
ing up  there  together  with  you  and  we 
thought  everyone  was  in  agreement 
over  the  last  several  days  and  to  hear 
now  that  you  are  not  in  agreement,  it 
just  amazes  me  so. 

If  you  are  not  for  an  open  rule,  then 
what  that  must  mean  is  that  you  just 
do  not  agree  with  the  amendments 
that  are  in  order  and  you  want  to 
make  yours  in  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  What  the  chair- 
man and  I  presented  to  your  commit- 
tee, the  Rules  Committee,  we  were  in 
agreement  on.  But  I  am  told  that  the 
product,  the  rule  that  is  coming  out  of 
your  committee  is  not  what  the  chair- 
man and  I  agree  on. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  What  you  disagree 
with  is  the  amendments  that  we  have 
made  in  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No;  it  is  not  that 
either. 

As  I  Just  explained  to  you,  and  per- 
haps maybe  if  I  could  just  draw  a  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  imderstand.  I  do 
imderstand. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  AU  right.  I  am 
glad  I  was  able  to  get  that  part 
through  to  you.  The  thing  is  if  we 
have  an  agreement  then  the  Rules 
Committee  cannot  say,  "Well,  we  will 
take  part  of  it  and  not  take  the  other 
part  without  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  feeling  aggrieved  and  then  the 
whole  thing  can  come  apart." 

So.  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  proce- 
dure here.  I  would  hope  that  we  never 
see  it  again. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  get  led  too 
far  astray  by  all  this  debate,  what  we 
are  debating  right  now  is  one  rule.  We 
will  be  debating  this  lengthy  rule 
later. 

a  1300 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  continue  our  work  today 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow.  The  staff  was  working 
past  midnight  last  night  on  this 
matter  and  the  rule  could  not  be  filed. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  to  have  a 
two-thirds  vote  on  this.  That  is  all  we 
are  deciding  at  the  moment. 

The  rule  on  the  bill,  the  germane- 
ness of  amendments,  et  cetera,  will  be 
down  later.  Then  you  can  discuss  it  as 
much  as  you  like  for  an  hour. 

Let  me  say  that  a  lot  of  things  have 
been  said  here  that  I  agree  with,  some 
things  I  disagree  with.  I  certainly  dis- 
agree with  any  kind  of  an  agreement 
between  a  ranking  member  and  a 
chairman  that  will  take  my  responsi- 
bilities away  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  If  I  am  going  to  go  up 
there  and  just  rubberstamp  every- 
thing that  is  agreed  to  t>eforehand, 
they  can  have  my  seat.  I  have  a  little 
Judgment  that  I  want  to  exercise  up 
there  in  the  Rules  Committee,  even 
though  I  am  outvoted  9  to  4  most  of 
the  time,  but  I  want  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise that  Judgment  and  I  am  not  about 
to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
senbrennerI. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  we  ought  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here  on  this  particular  rule.  What  this 
rule  does  is  that  it  waives  the  two- 
thirds  vote  requirement  for  consider- 
ation of  the  next  rule  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  it  also  says  that  the  next 
rule  does  not  even  have  to  be  read  by 
the  reading  clerk  before  the  House 
considers  it. 

Now,  these  are  two  very  far-reaching 
and  very  unprecedented  suggestions. 
The  two-thirds  vote  requirement  was 
put  in  to  make  sure  that  on  controver- 
sial legislation  the  House  would  at 
least  have  overnight  to  determine 
what  it  was  going  to  be  doing  and 
what  type  of  a  rule  was  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

This  is  particularly  important  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  complicated  rule, 
such  as  the  one  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  be  reporting  for  our  consid- 
eration shortly. 

The  second  feature  of  the  rule  that 
is  before  us  waives  the  reading  re- 
quirement, so  not  only  is  this  rule 
lengthy  and  complicated,  the  Members 
will  not  even  have  it  read  by  the  read- 
ing clerk  and  I  assiune  there  will  not 
be  435  copies  available  for  their  read- 
ing at  the  time  it  comes  up. 


Haste  makes  waste,  and  very  frank- 
ly. I  am  afraid  that  the  procedure  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  suggested 
that  the  House  follow  this  afternoon 
is  going  to  restilt  in  mistakes  that  will 
take  a  far  longer  time  to  correct. 

At  the  very  least,  I  am  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
who  is  managing  this  rule  would  con- 
sider deleting  the  last  clause  of  the 
rule  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
second  rule  when  It  comes  up,  which  is 
the  lengthy  and  controversial  one.  I 
know  there  is  a  precedent  for  that, 
since  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina amended  the  rule  on  the  floor 
that  he  was  managing  last  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  consider  deleting  that  part  of 
the  rule  that  says  that  any  such  reso- 
lution be  considered  as  having  l>een 
read  when  called  up  for  consideration, 
so  at  least  the  House  will  know  what  is 
in  the  rule? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  WeU,  no.  I  will  not 
delete  that  section.      

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rule  be  amended  to  delete  that  portion 
of  page  2,  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  that  reads: 
"and  that  any  such  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration.". 

Mr.  DERRICK.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  not  amend- 
able.   

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  that.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  was  not  recognized  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  recognized  to  say  something  at  this 
point?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  read  the  complete 
thing— well,  not  very  seldom,  but  In 
many  instances  we  do  not,  and  we  are 
talking  about  25  or  30  minutes. 
Nobody  is  trying  to  pull  any  hood  or 
any  hooley-dealey  over  anybody. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SE9^SENBREa4NER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  here  8Vi  years  and 
every  rule  that  the  Rules  Committee 
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has  Inoucht  up  on  the  floor  during 
that  time  hu  been  read  in  full  by  the 
readfng  clerk.  Wliat  this  rule  pn^oees 
js  tiu^  the  reading  derlc  not  even  do 
that.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Let  me  say  that  or- 
dinarily we  do  not  dispense  with  the 
I  Bailing  of  rules.  The  (mly  reason  that 
was  put  in  tha«  was  because  it  would 
take  25  or  30  minutes  to  read  it. 

Mr.  8EN8CNEKENNSR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wm  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Itom  ^nscoosin. 

Mr.  8ENSCNBRENNER.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  not  oonvtlain  about  this 
had  the  rule  been  printed  and  avaU- 
aUe  for  the  reading  by  the  Members 
bef(»e  it  is  being  brought  up.  That  is 
what  the  two-thirds  rule  is  all  about. 
to  inotect  the  membership  on  that. 
This  is  trampling  an  the  Members' 
rights  in  two  instances  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
[Mr.  SmssimBninl.  since  the  gentle- 
man feels  so  strongly  about  it.  I  will 
offer  at  the  proper  time  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  requirement  that  it 
not  be  read,  if  the  gentleman  feels 
that  strongly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walkbr]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielcUng  this  time. 

Mr.  ^!>eaker.  yesterday  the  rule  that 
was  brought  forward  with  regard  to 
the  armed  services  bill  was  described 
to  us  as  being  an  imusual  procedure. 
Today  I  would  submit  to  this  body 
that  what  we  have  before  us  is  a  thor- 
ou^ily  corrupt  procedure,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  entire  basis  of  the  rules  of 
this  House,  because  what  we  are  liter- 
ally saying  to  the  Members  is  that  the 
two-thirds  rule  under  which  we  oper- 
ate here  that  assures  the  membership 
that  they  wiU  understand  what  it  is  in 
the  legislation  they  are  considering  is 
being  waived.  We  are  waiving  it  by  a 
majority  vote  and  we  are  doing  so,  we 
say,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 

Well,  let  me  suggest  that  here  is  the 
rule  that  is  being  considered  up  there, 
page  after  page  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
idea  what  is  down  in  there  yet.  It  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

What  they  propose  to  do  is  bring  it 
directly  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
bring  it  down  to  the  floor  and  have  us 
vote  on  it  right  away.  Up  until  a 
moment  ago  what  they  were  going  to 
do  was  suggest  that  we  ought  to  vote 
on  it  without  even  reading  it,  without 
even  understanding  what  is  in  the 
rule.  We  obviously  are  not  going  to 
have  a  printed  copy,  as  we  have  a 
printed  copy  of  this  rule,  and  then 
they  were  going  to  suggest  that  we 
should  not  even  read  it. 
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Now.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  agreed 
that  we  can  now  amend  this  rule  to  at 
least  read  it  so  that  the  Members  have 
some  understanding  of  what  it  is  they 
are  going  to  vote  on  when  we  vote  on 
the  rule,  and  also  what  it  is  that  is 
being  decided  in  terms  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  for  the  next  sever- 
al days.  I  think  the  Members  have  the 
right  to  know  that  and  to  deny  the 
Members  that  right  is  corrupt. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  disturbing  proce- 
dure that,  first  of  all,  we  have  gone 
through  a  number  of  bills  so  far  in 
this  Congress  where  we  have  brought 
them  out  under  restrictive  rules  and 
now  what  we  are  doing  is  modifying 
that  restrictive  rule  process  to  the 
point  that  the  Members  do  not  even 
Imow  what  it  is  we  are  considering  on 
the  floor.  That  is  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  on  this  bill,  it  is 
wrong  on  future  bills. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  vote  down 
this  rule  as  a  thoroughly  corrupt  proc- 
ess in  terms  of  the  niles  of  this  House 
and  say  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  has  some  rights.  Oiu*  rights  are 
that  we  at  least  know  what  we  are 
voting  on. 

I  know  it  is  very  unusual  for  Mem- 
bers to  say  they  want  to  know  what  is 
in  the  things  they  are  voting  on.  I  re- 
alize that  is  very  unusual,  but  there 
are  at  least  a  few  of  us  who  listen  to 
the  debate.  There  are  at  least  a  few  of 
us  who  do  look  at  what  it  is  we  are 
voting  on  and  try  to  imderstand  it. 
Now  we  are  even  being  denied  the 
right  to  know  what  it  Is  that  we  are 
voting  on.  That  is  wrong  and  this  rule 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

MOOmCATIOH  TO  HO0SE  HESOtUTIOH  1S7 
OFFERKD  BY  MR.  DDUtlCK 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  modifi- 
cation to  House  Resolution  157. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  House  Resolution  157  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dhwick:  Page  2,  line  6,  after 
"and  for  other  purposes,"  strike  out  "and 
that  any"  and  all  that  follows  through  "con- 
sideration." on  page  2,  line  8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  is  modified. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion, as  modified. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  SEN8ENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grouind 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  251.  nays 
166.  not  voting  16.  as  follows: 


Ackermui 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Aspin 

AtUna 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUbray 

Boos 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

BonU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOana 

DeFazlo 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dor8an(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascen 

Failo 

Feighan 

Flake 
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ti:as-2si 

Flippo 

Florio 

FOgUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oarcla 

OaydoB 

Oejdenson 

Oibbons 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammersctmiidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (Hi) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jotinson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

I^ncaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leltman(FL> 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

Blartlnez 

Matsui 

MazzoU 

HcCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 


MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Muiphy 

Murtlut 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obetstar 

Obey 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

RostenkowslLi 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sttatton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 
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CO 

Towns 

Walgren 

Wilson 

Trafieant 

WaUlns 

Wise 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Wolpe 

UdaU 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Vento 

Wheat 

Yates 

Viaelosky 

Whitten 

Yatron 

Volkmer 

Williams 
NATS-188 

Archer 

Hansen 

Porter 

Armey 

Hasten 

PurseU 

Badham 

Hefley 

QuiUen 

Baker 

Henry 

Ravenel 

Ballenger 

Herger 

Rhodes 

Bartlett 

HUer 

Ridge 

Barton 

Holloway 

RinAldo 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

Rltter 

BenUey 

Horton 

Roberta 

Bereuter 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Bilirakls 

Hunter 

Roth 

BUley 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Boehlert 

Inhofe 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boulter 

Ireland 

Saiki 

Broomfield 

Jeffords 

Saxton 

Brown  (CO) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schaefer 

Buechner 

Kasich 

Schuette 

Biuming 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Burton 

Kolbe 

Sensenbreiuier 

Byron 

Konnyu 

Shaw 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Shumway 

Ctuuidler 

Lagomaratno 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Leach  (lA) 

Skeen 

dinger 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coats 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Coble 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Livingston 

Smith  (TX) 

Conte 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlin 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

Courter 

Lulan 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lukens,  Donald 

(NH) 

Crane 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Daniel 

Mack 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Snowe 

Daub 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Davis  (IL) 

Martin  (IL) 

Spence 

nrl«v 

McC^andless 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

McCoUum 

stump 

DioGuardl 

McDade 

Simdquist 

Doman  (CA) 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

McOrath 

SwindaU 

Duncan 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

Michel 

Upton 

Fields 

MlUer  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Fish 

MUler  (WA) 

Vucanovlch 

Gallegly 

Molinari 

Walker 

OaUo 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Gekas 

MoreUa 

Weldon 

Oilman 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whittaker 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Wolf 

Ooodllng 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Gradison 

Oxley 

Wylle 

Grandy 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Green 

Parris 

Young (FL) 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Gunderson 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Annunzio 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Combest 

Jones  (NO 

Schneider 

FaweU 

Leath  (TX) 

Sharp 

Ford  (TN) 

Lent 

Valentine 

Gephardt 

Mavroules 

Gray  (IL) 

McKinney 
D  1320 

So  the  resolution,  as 

modified,  was 

agreed  to. 

The    result    of   the   vote    was    an- 

noimced  as 

above  recorded. 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  schedule  for  the  balance  of  the 


day  and  Friday  and  hopefully  the 
times  that  Members  might  expect  the 
rest  of  the  week  and  next  weeic 

For  ttiat  purpose  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  consider  this 
afternoon  the  so-called  Weldon 
amendment  which  deals  with  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar.  We  wiU  take  up 
the  second  rule  and  presuming  the 
adoption  of  the  second  rule  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Issue  of  strategic  defense 
initiative  ftmding.  We  expect  to  ad- 
journ at  approximately  6  pjn.  this 
evening.  Tomorrow  the  House  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  and  will  continue  con- 
sideration of  this  biU  until  3  p.m. 

On  Monday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  we  expect  to  adjourn 
Monday  at  approximately  6  pjn. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
n(x>n  and  Members  should  expect  a 
late  session.  I  would  expect  at  least  9 
p.m.  if  not  later  on  Tuesday  night.  On 
Wednesday  the  House  will,  we  hope, 
be  able  to  come  in  at  10  a.m.,  and  we 
will  proceed  to  a  late  schedule  similar 
to  the  Tuesday  session,  of  at  least  9 
p.m. 

On  Thursday  next  week  we  will  seek 
permission  to  come  in  at  10  a.m.  and 
will  adjourn  at  3  p.m.  This  is  a  result 
of  a  scheduled  visit  to  New  York.  The 
House  will  not  be  in  session  next 
Friday. 

The  House  will  be  in  session  on 
Monday  the  18th,  and  we  will  expect 
to  adjourn  about  6  p.m. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  at  that  point,  you  would  expect 
votes  on  that  Monday  also.  I  take  it? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  in  session  with 
votes  until  6  p.m. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  next 
week 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  week  after  next. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  week  after  next, 
the  19th.  20th.  and  21st  of  May.  the 
House  will  be  in  session  without  reser- 
vation as  to  time  which  means  after  9 
p.m..  possibly  on  each  day.  at  least 
until  9  p.m.  imtil  we  conclude  the  bill. 
That  includes  Thursday  the  week 
after  next  and  Lf  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  bill  the  House  will  not  go 
into  its  recess  and  wiU  meet  on  Friday, 
the  22d  until  such  time  as  the  bill  \s 
concluded.  No  3  p.m.  assurance  on 
Friday  the  22d.  late  on  Tuesday  the 
19th.  Wednesday  the  20th,  and  Thurs- 
day the  21st.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  if  necessary. 
Now.  I  will  be  glad  to  repeat  that  if 
Members  want  to  have  it  repeated. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  leader  would  yield. 
I  think  we  have  the  times  and  all.  and 
it  will  now  be  in  the  Record  and  we 
can  all,  both  sides,  send  out  notices. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
modate Members  who  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle  have  asked  for  advance  notice 
as  to  the  meetings  of  the  House.  We 
have  to  finish  this  bill.  We  have  an 
enormous  niunber  of  amendments  still 
to  be  disposed  of  and  we  are  trying  by 
this  announcement  to  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  what  will  be  the  schedule  for 
the  next  3  weeks.  2  weeks  after  this 
weelL. 

We  wlU  meet  tomorrow  imtil  3  pjn.. 
Monday  until  6.  and  so  on.  It  will  be 
announced. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
leader  for  doing  this.  I  have  always 
said  I  think  the  meml>ership  can  live 
with  anything  just  so  long  as  we  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be  and  we  stic^  with 
it.  It  is  helpful  to  have  this  additional 
information. 

Could  I  ask  what  happened  to  the 
nuclear  carrier  amendments  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  yesterday? 
Are  you  now 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Now  wait  a  minute.  If  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman 
is  saying  tomorrow.  It  was  scheduled 
yesterday,  and  then  I  thought  it  would 
be  today,  and  then  I  have  heard,  well, 
it  would  be  next  Tuesday,  and  now 
you  are  saying  it  is  Friday.  I  imder- 
stood  that  on  this  Friday  we  would  not 
take  up  a  major  controversy  like  that 
particular  issue.  Now,  the  chairman 
might  say  that  that  is  not  controver- 
sial, but,  boy,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
being  construed  as  not  being  contro- 
versiaL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  every  amendment 
has  some  importance  to  some  Member 
or  it  would  not  be  on  the  schedule.  We 
are  trying  to  suxommodate  to  a  degree 
that  on  Friday  and  Monday  we  will  try 
to  avoid  many,  many  major  issues  that 
would  be  decided  to  l>e  major  issues. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
absolutely  track  the  time  required  in 
the  House.  We  assume  that  by  the 
time  we  dispose  of  the  Weldon  amend- 
ment, the  rule  and  the  SDI  financing 
issue  on  which  there  are  four  alterna- 
tive proposals,  the  House  will  be  at  6 
p.m.  this  evening  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  take  up  the  carrier  issue  to- 
night. So  it  Lb  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

III.  LOTT.  Is  it  still  intended  then 
for  tomorrow  to  take  up  under  the 
rule,  as  it  was  5  minutes  ago.  for 
Friday  we  were  going  to  take  up  the 
ATE  issue  with  the  Aspin  amendment, 
imamended.  the  burden-sharing 
amendments.  But  you  are  not  saying 
we  are  also  going  to  try  the  nuclear 
carrier  issue  on  Friday  aLso. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  let  me  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rules  Committee 
attempting  to  schedule,  to  a  degree,  to 
allow  Members  to  luiow  the  time  in- 
volved in  the  schedule.  But  the  Rules 
Conunittee  has  given  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
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[Mr.  DtcacnisoH]  the  ability  to  an- 
nounce changes  In  the  schedule.  This 
is  absolutely  required  because  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  Committee  on  Rules 
to  see  2  ve^s  ahead  of  time  as  to  how 
ezpedltiotis  the  business  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  without  dragging 
this  out  too  much,  let  me  Just  ask  the 
gentleman:  Will  the  nuclear  carrier 
issues  crane  up  oa  Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Along  with  ATB  and 
burden-sharing? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  we  will  be  through 
regardless  of 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  plan  to  be  through, 
the  House  will  not  meet  after  3  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  emphasize  one 
factor  when  we  have  given  assurances 
for  aiH>rozimately  6  pjn.  and  3  p.m.  as 
we  have  for  Mondays  and  Fridays,  we 
will  try  to  be  very  close  to  that  hour. 
On  those  evenings  next  week,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  the  following 
week  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
and  possibly  Friday,  we  are  suggesting 
a  minimimi  of  9  o'clock.  Members 
should  not  assume  that  that  means  9 
o'clock.  It  might  mean  10  o'clock,  it 
might  mean  10:30.  But  the  Members 
should  be  prepared  for  a  late  session 
at  least  to  9  o'clock.  The  6  o'clock  and 
3  o'clock  hours  are  designed  to  give 
Members  a  fairly  precise  notion  of 
when  we  wiD  adjourn.  The  later  eve- 
nings would  be  flexible  according  to 
the  business  of  the  House.  We  ask  the 
Members'  indulgence.  This  is  an  im- 
portant and  critical  bill  and  must  be 
concluded  before  the  May  recess. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 156  and  rule  XXIU,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  1748. 

D  1339 

□I  THK  COMlfimB  OP  THE  WROLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whc^e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Russo  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Wednesday,  May  6, 1987,  pend- 
ing was  the  amendment,  contained  in 
House  Budget  100-^2,  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HUHTKR]  as  the  designee  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkldoh] 
which  is  not  subject  to  amendment. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  W«ldok]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  the 
Member  opposed,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt],  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldoh]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

D  1340 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday we  had  extensive  debate  in  this 
body  regarding  the  SALT  treaty  and 
the  ABM  Treaty.  We  heard  argimients 
on  both  sides  of  those  issues,  especial- 
ly regarding  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  say,  in  looking  over  the 
RccoHo  and  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tions and  debate  yesterday  that  I  can 
say  that  all  of  us  want  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  real  reduction.  The  dis- 
agreement is  over  how  we  get  there. 

I  think  as  we  debate  and  look  at 
future  arms  control  issues  in  this  ses- 
sion, it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
certainly  base  future  negotiations  on 
past  facts  and  factual  information  pre- 
sented to  us  as  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

Over  the  next  2  weeks,  we  will  be  de- 
bating well  over  100  amendments  to 
the  armed  services  bill,  the  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  amendment 
that  will  be  so  simple,  so  straightfor- 
ward, so  factual,  and  I  hope  so  pro- 
found, as  the  amendment  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  this  body  to  vote  on  today 
in  this  session. 

This  amendment  looks  at  one  specif- 
ic violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
violation  that  I  am  discussing  is  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  fa- 
cility in  the  central  part  of  Siberia  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  entering,  for 
the  Members  of  the  House,  a  number 
of  articles  and  accounts  from  leaders 
throughout  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  who  have,  in  fact,  de- 
clared that  the  Krasnoyarsk  installa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  direct  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  is  a  very  glaring  vio- 
lation of  that  treaty. 

I  wiU  have  in  there  statements  from 
President  Reagan,  from  Perle,  from 
the  Armed  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  from  Secretary  Shultz, 
from  newspapers  such  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

I  will  have  quotes  from  Stanford 
University,  from  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  from  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information,  and  even  a  sense 
of  information  from  the  most  recently 
released  briefing  book,  from  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  To  Save  the  ABM 
Treaty,  that  even  they  say  that  most 


scientists  and  most  experts  agree  that 
Krasnoyarsk  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  documenta- 
tion in  terms  of  support  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  a  violation  of  ABM,  I  have  en- 
tered into  the  Record  a  letter  sent  by 
23  of  my  colleagues  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  also  stating  in  1985 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

In  addition,  the  other  body  most  re- 
cently passed  a  very  similar  wording 
that,  in  effect,  by  a  93-to-2  vote,  also 
declared  that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  very 
blatant  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  additional 
piece  of  information  to  help  us  realize 
that  Krasnoyarsk  is,  in  fact,  a  direct 
violation  of  the  ABM.  Prom  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  dated  April  29,  1987,  we 
have  Soviet  General  Boris  Surikov, 
who  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Al- 
though I  must  say  in  territorial  terms, 
the  location  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  facili- 
ty is  not  adequate  and,  therefore,  we 
can  interpret  is  in  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

So  to  all  of  these  other  comments,  I 
now  can  say  that  we  have  on  the 
record  a  Soviet  general  who  has  even 
acknowledged  that  Krasnoyarsk  vio- 
lates a  treaty  which  we  debated  very 
heavily  yesterday. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment 
today  is  to  very  simply  allow  this  body 
to  go  on  record  individually  and,  as  a 
group,  to  say  to  America  that  we  are 
not  only  going  to  look  to  the  future 
for  our  arms  control  negotiations  and 
ultimate  agreements,  but  we  are  going 
to  look  at  past  violations.  When  those 
violations  occur  and  when  they  are 
documented,  then  we  are  going  to  hold 
our  arms  control  negotiators  to  high- 
light those  instances  to  the  Soviet 
team  so  that  we  can,  in  fact,  take  ap- 
propriation action  in  future  negotia- 
tions. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  today 
would  look  to  support  the  Weldon 
amendment  and  send  a  clear  signal, 
not  only  throughout  this  coimtry,  but 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  in  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  with  the  installation  of 
Krasnoyarsk  and  that  we  are  going  on 
record  in  recognizing  that  violation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
his  amendment  because,  for  the  first 
time,  this  House  is  going  to  be  able  to 
send  a  positive  signal  of  strength  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past,  we  have  sent,  I  think, 
mixed  signals  and  weak  signals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  affirming  arms  con- 
trol treaties  after  they  have  shown 
direct  violation  to  the  treaties. 
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But  in  this  case,  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  violation 
and  this  House  has  a  chance  to  go  on 
record  in  telling  the  Soviet  Union  we 
consider  them  to  be  in  violation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wkldoit]  some 
questions  in  clarification  of  his  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  probably  going  to  vote  for  it, 
but  I  think  it  would  help  all  Members 
to  have  a  clarification  of  some  of  the 
things  that  are  set  forth  in  his  resolu- 
tion. 

In  subparagraph  7  of  your  resolu- 
tion, it  is  stated: 

The  President  has  certified  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  an  unequivocal  violation  of 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

For  purpose  of  the  Rscoro,  where  is 
the  certification  that  this  is  an  un- 
equivocal  violation? 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
will  be  in  the  Record.  That  was  certi- 
fied in  1983  when  we  first  found  it  out. 
It  has  also  been  certified  to  this  body. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  not  here  in 
1985,  but  this  body,  as  a  part  of  the 
1985  defense  authorization  bill,  asked 
the  President  of  this  country  to  certify 
to  it  certain  arms  control  violations. 
One  of  those  certifications  by  our 
President  was  the  clear  violation  of 
Krasnoyarsk.  It  will  be  in  the  Record, 
as  it  was  yesterday.  It  will  be  in  the 
Record  also  today. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  On  March  10,  1987, 
the  President  submitted  his  luiclassi- 
fied  report  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  Is  that 
the  report  that  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  WELDON.  No,  I  am  referring  to 
the  1985  request  by  this  body  and  the 
President's  response  to  that. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  This  is  the  most 
recent  report,  March  10,  1987,  and  it 
states  as  follows.  I  am  quoting  from  it. 

Large  phased-array  radars  [LPAR's]  have 
always  been  considered  to  be  the  long  lead- 
time  elements  of  a  possible  territorial  de- 
fense. Taken  together,  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  and  other  Soviet  ABM-related  activi- 
ties give  us  concerns  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  na- 
tional territory. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  that  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  unequivocal 
certification.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  point  to  a  place  in  the  Record 
where  we  have  that. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  would  Just  counter 
that  perhaps  we  are  quibbling  over 
words,  but  I  will  have  the  documenta- 
tion in  there  to  back  up  my  statement. 
Mr.  SPRATT.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
also  if  he  is  asserting  that  this  facility, 
when  it  becomes  operational.  If  it  is  es- 
tablished then  to  be  part  of  an  ABM 


facility,  is  the  significance  of  that  pri- 
marily military  or  is  it  primarily  politi- 
cal? 

□  1350 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  arguing  the  significance  of  it. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  agreed  to 
a  treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  In  that 
treaty  there  were  certain  technical 
guidelines  that  we  both  adhered  to.  No 
one  that  I.  know  of  disputes— and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  will  quote  some- 
one for  me— no  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  glaring,  open,  technical 
violation.  I  even  quoted  General  Suri- 
kov  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  even  said 
in  fact  that  It  is  a  technical  violation 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  am  concerned  pri- 
marily for  political  reasons,  because  if 
it  Is  Indeed  part  of  the  ABM  system  to 
g^ve  them  territorial  defense,  then  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  and  it  means 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  them  even  as 
to  things  that  can  be  verified.  So  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern.  I  want 
to  make  that  very,  very  clear. 

But  as  to  the  military  significance, 
let  me  read  a  couple  of  statements  and 
find  out  how  the  gentleman  responds 
to  the  military  significance.  This  is  a 
statement  of  Robert  Gates,  who  is  the 
Deputy  Director  of  CIA.  He  was  the 
administration's  nominee  to  be  the  Di- 
rector. Directly  quoting  him,  he  said 
this  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

These  radars,  however,  are  large  fixed  in- 
stallations, vulnerable  to  direct  attack  •  '  • 
Without  the  support  from  these  radars,  a 
widespread  ABM  system  would  be  much  less 
capable  *  *  *.  There  will  always  be  an  issue 
of  whether  an  ABM  system  is  worth  liaving 
which  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  a  few, 
potentially  quite  vulnerable  facilities,  *  *  *. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  another 
quotation  from  an  administration  offi- 
cial who  is  not  identified  that  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Journal  in 
March  1985: 

The  intelligence  community  is  in  basic 
agreement  that  when  the  radar  is  operation- 
al, it  will  not  be  optimized  for  an  ABM  role 
•  •  •  [it]  does  not  cover  the  path  of  incom- 
ing XJJS.  ICBM's  [intercontinental  baUistic 
missUes]  because  it  is  too  far  east  and  is 
pointing  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Then  finally  here  is  one  statement 
from  the  Aspln  group,  including  Gen- 
eral Scowcrof t: 

The  marginal  ABM  potential  *  *  *  is  mini- 
mal and  does  not  significantly  advance  the 
prospects  for  a  Soviet  ABM  system. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
military  significance  of  it,  then,  is  not 
nearly  as  serious  as  the  political  sig- 
nificance? 

Mr.  WELDON.  No,  I  would  not  agree 
because  the  potential  for  this  installa- 
tion has  been  well  documented  that  it 
could  in  fact  have  over  a  period  of 
time  battle  management  capabilities, 
and  It  could  become  a  part  of  a  nation- 
wide network  within  the  Soviet  Union 
that  could  allow  them  to  have  a  strate- 


gic advantage  over  us  for  battle  man- 
agement purposes,  a  clear  violation  of 
ABM. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  to  the  gentleman  again  what  an- 
other official,  Harold  Brown,  said 
about  it.  In  February  of  1985.  he  said 
this: 

Krasnoyarsk  is  "an  early-waraing  radar 
that  Is  located  in  the  wrong  place.  I  do  not 
ttxink  it  is  a  great  threat  to  n.S.  Security  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  has  that  much  capa- 
bility." 

Mr.  WELIX>N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  are  those  who  like  to 
pooh-pooh  the  installation  at  Kras- 
noyarsk not  on  the  merits  of  its  being 
a  technical  violation  but  on  the  merits 
of  its  being  that  strategically  impor- 
tant and  to  go  along  with  the  Soviets' 
claim  that  it  is  being  used  for  space 
purposes.  This  Is  in  my  opinion  an  en- 
tirely shallow  argument,  and  certainly 
I  can  well  document  it.  as  I  have  in  the 
Record,  for  those  people  who  clearly 
disagree  with  that  argument. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  latest  copy  of 
"Soviet  Bdilltary  Power."  On  page  48 
there  is  a  clear  delineation  of  the  po- 
tential for  Krasnoyarsk  and  what  it 
can  do  in  terms  of  battle  management 
in  relation  to  this  country. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
simply  trjring  to  make  the  point  that 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  and 
American  Security  Group,  cochaired 
by  General  Scowcroft  and  William  J. 
Perry  made  in  a  report  back  in  1986. 
They  said  this: 

None  of  these  compliance  problems  [In- 
cluding the  Krasnoyarsk  radar]  is  very  sig- 
nificant in  a  military  sense,  but  all  are  very 
troublesome  politically. 

Mr.  McCTTRDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCXlRDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Weldon  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised  a 
valid  point.  It  clearly  does  seem  signif- 
icant to  those  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  also  the  Intelligence 
Committee  who  have  had  extensive 
briefings  and  hearings  on  compliance 
issues,  and  Members  agree  and  state 
unequivocally  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  because  of  its  location,  not  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
facing  outward  or  oriented  outward,  is 
a  clear  violation  of  that  treaty. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  debate 
as  to  the  military  signf  icance  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying 
to  make.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
trying  to  draw  the  support  of  the 
House  and  the  Congress  and  to  ex- 
press overwhelming  outrage  at  the 
construction  of  this  facility  and  cer- 
tainly bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
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Soviets  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  we 
think  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  that  a 
move  toward  operation  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous mistake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  chaired  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee that  had  over  a  year  long  set  of 
hfftHfigg  on  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion issues,  and  as  to  the  ABM  It  was 
stated  time  and  time  again  by  the  in- 
telligence community  and  by  leaders 
knowledgeable  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  this  is  a  clear  violation. 

Now.  I  notice  that  on  the  gentle- 
man's chart  there  is  an  artist's  render- 
ing of  the  facility,  and  it  is  clear  that 
that  is  the  best  that  we  can  show  pub- 
licly. But  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  evidence  that  has  been  compiled  Is 
sufiadent.  and  I  have  to  commend  our 
intelligence  cmnmunlty  on  their  abili- 
ty and  the  quality  of  the  evidence  that 
they  have  buUt  to  Justify  the  position 
that  this  body.  I  think,  will  inevitably 
take  today,  and  that  \s  the  Kras- 
noyardc  radar,  if  it  were  to  go  on  line 
and  if  it  were  to  bectMne  operational  as 
a  radar  system,  because  of  its  location, 
would  be  a  clear  violation.  I  think 
from  the  chart  there  again,  we  can  see 
the  dot  indicating  its  location.  Had 
that  radar  been  up  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  end  where  it  is  pointed, 
then  it  would  not  have  been  a  viola- 
tion. It  would  have  fallen  in  the  same 
category  of  some  of  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  do  on  the  ADI  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tot  the  Air  Force. 
The  ADI  position  is  what  we  have  in 
the  bUl,  which  is  tnring  to  improve  our 
air  defense  initiative  in  this  country. 
ADI  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming, 
and  it  certainly  is  an  important  issue. 

Also  it  should  be  made  clear  that  if 
it  becomes  operational— and  there  Is 
some  question  in  my  mind,  and  we 
cannot  state  for  the  record  here.  I 
think,  until  it  is  declassified— I  think 
there  is  some  question  whether  it  is 
operational  today,  but  the  construc- 
tion is  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  nothing  else,  the  Soviets  have 
bem  caught  in  a  pretty  blatant  at- 
tempt to  violate  this  treaty. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  think  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  certainly  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  considerable  time 
looking  at  this  issue  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  this  is  a  violation,  and 
I  would  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Members  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wklooh]  has  5  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt]  has 
30  seconds  remaining. 

"Ux.  WELDON.  BAr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  McCuROT]  on  his  statement 
and  also  state  that  I  understand  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt].  But  what  I 
think  we  are  concerned  about,  wheth- 
er it  is  operational  or  not,  and  clearly 
it  is  on  the  verge  of  being  operational, 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  these  new  sat- 
ellite pictures  that  prove  to  us  that 
Krasnoysj^  is  in  fact  a  violation.  It  is 
not  just  that  that  concerns  us;  it  is  the 
dual  capable  systems,  the  SA-10  and 
12  potentially  used  in  the  ABM  mode, 
it  is  the  mobile  radars,  although  there 
is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  they 
have  mobile  radar  capability,  and  it  is 
testing  air  defense  and  ABM  radars  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  another  thing 
they  engage  in.  It  is  the  variety  of 
things  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  unanimously  for  this  good 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Petmsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  be- 
cause it  clearly  expresses  the  concerns 
of  Congress,  and,  frankly.  I  think  we 
need  to  say  something  to  them  about 
these  violations  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  so  far. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hbrger]. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldoh]. 

This  amendment  is  a  welcome  ex- 
pression of  the  truth,  something 
which  should  be  actively  pursued  as 
we  take  up  these  important  national 
security  issues. 

Before  we  imilaterally  embrace  the 
most  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  let  us  examine  the  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  signed  in  1972.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Soviets  have  violat- 
ed this  treaty  in  the  past  and  continue 
to  do  so  now.  We  must  send  a  message 
to  the  Soviets  that  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  by  and  ignore  their  vio- 
lations while  we  fully  comply  with 
that  same  ABM  Treaty  ourselves. 

D  1400 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
detailed  analysis  he  has  provided  in 
this  amendment.  The  Soviets  phased- 
juray  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  has  time 
and  again  been  proven  as  an  imequivo- 
cal  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This 
issue  should  be  at  the  top  of  our  list  of 
negotiating  issues  to  bring  up  with  the 
Soviets. 

These  facts  should  also  be  instru- 
mental in  our  decision  here  in  the 
Congress  on  appropriate  fimding  for 


the  strategic  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
forces  us  to  ask  the  question:  Why 
should  the  United  States  comply  with 
a  treaty  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
clearly  violating? 

Mr.  WELEKDN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  for  his  comments.  I 
also  thank  the  gentleman  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  IV^  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  truly  a  non- 
controversial  amendment.  All  this 
amendment  says  is  that  this  little,  old 
radar  facility  here  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Yesterday,  when  we  were  debating 
our  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty, 
time  after  time  Members  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  got  up  and  cited  this 
radar  facility  as  being  a  violation.  I  do 
not  recall  anybody  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  denying  that  it  was.  So  it 
must  be  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  my  friends,  in  March  1985.  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  22  of  his  colleagues,  and  it 
said,  in  pertinent  part: 

Experts  In  the  field  who  have  served  in 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  come  to  the  deeply  disturbing 
conclusion  that  the  system  currently  being 
constructed  will  violate  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  radar  construction  question 
must  be  satisfactorily  resolved  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  existing  treaty  on  antiballistic 
missiles  or  make  progress  on  other  impor- 
tant arms  control  issues. 

Yes,  my  friends,  a  noncontroversial 
amendment.  A  little  ironic  perhaps, 
because  we  certainly  did.  with  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  Democrat 
side  of  this  House  put  this  House  on 
record  yesterday  as  insisting  that  this 
coimtry  must  abide  by  the  strict, 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  Antibal- 
listic Missile  Treaty. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  honest 
with  the  world  and  vote  for  the  non- 
controversial  Weldon  amendment 
which  recognizes  this  violation. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  have  also 
risen  in  opposition  solely  for  debate 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  first  of 
all.  that  in  the  last  4  years  I  have 
chaired  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Panel  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  During  our  testimony  and 
during  the  hearings  that  we  had,  there 
was  no  question  in  our  minds  that  the 
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Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  has  been  almost  common  knowl- 
edge since  the  1982  timeframe  that 
this  is  true.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
by  Ken  Adelman  in  January  1986: 

The  Soviets  have  built  a  new  large 
phased-array  radar  in  Siberia  with  a  loca- 
tion and  orientation  explicitly  forbidden  by 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Hundreds  of  hours  were 
ext>ended  negotiating  this  treaty  provision. 
Violation  of  this  provision  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  resolution,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  that  resolution. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  an 
opportunity,  with  this  excellent 
amendment,  to  return  some  comity 
and  some  imified  approach  to  this 
body  on  arms  control.  Perhaps  when 
we  go  to  conference  committee  with 
the  other  body  we  can  send  a  strong 
signal  £uid  let  the  Soviets  know  that 
we  are  imified  on  blatant  violations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Krasnoyarsk  sits  on  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  in  the  dead  center  of 
their  country.  They  are  not  going  to 
stand  up  and  tell  the  world,  yes,  this  is 
a  battle  management  radar  so  that 
some  day  we  can  have  an  SDI  shield 
over  all  of  our  beloved  motherland. 

But  there  is  something  happening  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  the  worst  cynic 
will  say  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  does  not 
have  some  approaches  where  he  Is 
trying  to  txum  a  massive  juggernaut 
aroimd.  The  Soviet  Union  has  admit- 
ted that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Let  us  listen  again  to  the  quotes  of 
the  Soviet  generals  that  the  author  of 
this  amendment  put  out. 

Gen.  Boris  Surikov,  states,  "Yes,  in 
territorial  terms,  this  was  a  mistake." 

A  retired  three-star  general,  Mikhail 
Milshtein,  said:  "We  might  be  willing 
to  tear  this  down." 

Let  us  get  into  the  Western  Union 
smoke  signal  mode  here  and  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  want  this  issue  resolved. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amefHJnr>©nt  be- 
cause the  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  an  apparent 
vnlatkm  of  the  letter  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It 
shoukl  be  modified  or  shut  down. 

At  the  same  time,  we  woukl  miss  the  point 
If  we  addressed  Krasnoyarsk  without  also 
conskiering  related  questk>ns  corx^ming  the 
function  and  sIgnifKance  of  this  radar,  the  U.S. 
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negotiating   posture,    and   comparable   U.S. 
radars. 

Krasnoyarsk  is  a  new  large  phased  array 
radar  which  is  not  on  ttie  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Unton.  if,  when  it  is  turned  on,  its  beam 
pattern  is  revealed  to  be  too  low  for  a  space- 
track  system — this  is  what  the  Soviets  claim  it 
is  but  its  design  appears  inconsistent  with  this 
purpose — it  will  be  a  violatx>n  of  article  VI  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

But  while  it  Is  a  vralation  of  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  Members  shoukj  note  that  this  does 
not  niake  it  an  ABM  radar,  a  vk>lation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

For  one  thing,  its  beam  patterns  Is  too  east- 
ward-oriented for  an  effective  ABM  radar.  An 
optimal  ABM  radar  at  that  location  would  look 
north,  on  great-circle  routes  from  our  ICBM 
bases. 

More  importantly,  Krasnoyarsk  is  much  too 
large  and  expensive  to  be  a  useful  ABM  radar. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  our  own  designers  recog- 
nized that  any  radar  is  vulnerable.  This  means 
if  you  want  to  have  an  ABM  system  that  won't 
go  up  In  smoke  before  you  can  use  it,  you 
have  to  have  large  numbers  of  radars;  the 
only  way  to  get  these  numbers  is  to  make 
each  radar  small  and  cheap.  Of  course,  just 
because  something's  dumb  doesn't  mean  the 
Soviets — or  the  American  military,  for  that 
matter- won't  do  it  But  the  fact  is,  Kras- 
noyarsk would  make  a  dumb  ABM  radar. 

More  likely,  it's  an  early  warning  radar,  set 
back  from  the  periphery  to  avokJ  the  prohibi- 
tive climate  on  the  northern  border.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  blun- 
dered, ordering  the  construction  of  this  device 
without  conskiering  its  arms  conti-ol  implk»- 
tions.  But,  as  I  have  stated  while  Krasnoyarsk 
may  not  be  a  vk>lation  of  ttie  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  it  is  clearly  a  vk>lation  of  the  letter  and 
it  should  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  ti^eaty, 
or  shut  down  altogether.  I  urge  ttie  Soviet 
leadership  to  do  that 

Regrettably,  the  Republican  administration 
numbers,  among  its  many  failures,  the  failure 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  bring  Krasnoyarsk 
into  conformity.  It's  not  clear  whetiier  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  is  due  to  kJeok>gk»l  ot>- 
sesston— you  can't  call  the  other  skle  the 
"Evil  Empire"  one  day  and  ask  them  to  ac- 
commodate you  tOHDorrow — or  to  simple  in- 
competence. But  the  fact  is,  the  cunent  Re- 
publican administo'ation  has  failed  where  better 
administi-ations  of  both  parties  have  succeed- 
ed under  more  difficult  circumstances  in  the 
past. 

ConskJer,  for  example,  the  1978  incklent  in 
whteh  the  Soviets  did  14  warhead-releasing 
maneuvers  on  a  test  of  the  SS-18  ICBM,  al- 
though SALT  II  permits  only  10  warheads  per 
ICBM.  Technfcally.  the  Soviets  were  within 
their  rights,  for  two  reasons:  they  didn't  actual- 
ly release  14  warheads,  and  in  any  case  the 
treaty  hadn't  been  signed  and  wasn't  in  effect 
But  the  [)emocfatic  administration  told  the  So- 
viets their  14-maneuver  tests  were  pressing 
too  ctose  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  had  to 
stop.  The  Democratic  administi'atwn  succeed- 
ed: the  14-maneuver  tests  stopped  and  have 
never  been  repeated.  Now,  in  easier  circum- 
stances, the  Republican  administi-ation  has 
failed  to  negotiate  the  prot>lem.  This  is  fact 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  two  new 
American   large   phased-an-ay   radars   being 


built  in  Greenlaixi  and  Great  Britain.  These 
are  early  warning  radars  not  on  tfie  periphery 
of  the  United  States,  and  It  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncMe  tfiem  with  the  ABM  Treaty  proviskxi 
whk:h  causes  concern  regarding  Krasrtoyarsk. 
Arms  control  opponents  argue  that  the  U.S. 
radars  are  upgrades  of  existing  radars  rather 
than  new  radars,  but  If  you  \ook  at  the  designs 
this  position  is  hard  to  defend. 

While  it  is  diffkxjit  to  reconcile  ttw  new 
American  radars  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  beyorxl 
a  doubt  they  are  stabilizing  devices.  I'd  like  to 
be  able  to  keep  them.  This  creates  obvious 
complications  for  the  Krasnoyarsk  issue  which 
we  will  have  to  resolve,  probably  in  the  next 
administratkKi. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  one 
thing  for  the  record.  We  have  got  to 
be  able  to  explain  Touley  and  Flying- 
dale.  We  have  got  a  problem  oiu-selves 
in  terms  of  two  latge,  phased-array 
radars. 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  You 
will  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  House  imderstands  that  two 
large  phased-array  radars 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  kill  it  with 
a  moral  equivalent  argument.  The 
United  States  is  not  violating  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  fact  we  have  gone  out  of 
oiu-  way  to  stay  within  the  treaty,  even 
when  it  hasn't  been  in  our  best  inter- 
ests to  do  so.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  our  legal  phased-array  radars 
and  Krasnoyarsk.  Let  tis  have  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  Plylngdale  and 
Touley  were  grandfathered  in.  They 
existed  years  before  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  signed. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Not  as  large,  phased- 
array  radars. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HUHTER]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  418.  noes 
0,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
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Axttbm 
AnofU 


AvCatn 


Bunard 


[RoU  No.  93] 

ATE8-418 

DUoo 

Doaaelly 

Donaii(ND) 

DoRMiKCA) 

Dovdy 

DovBey 

Dreter 

Duncan 

DurMn 

D«y«r 

DymaUy 

I^raon 

brly 

Bckurt 

EdwardKCA) 

BdwmnlKOK) 

Emenoo 


Jolmon  (CT) 

Johnaoa  <SD> 

JonU 

KanJonU 

Kaptur 

Kaiieh 

Kaatenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 


Brdreich 
bpy 


Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevUl 


raweU 


BUfaray 

BlOey 
Boehlert 


(TN) 
(MI) 


Bouctier 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brooka 

Braomneld 

BromKCA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Sunning 

Burton 

Boatamante 

Byruu 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

CanUn 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collim 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Crate 

Crane 

Crockett 

OanM 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 


Koibe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Koatmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalee 

Lacomarslno 

Lancaster 


Feighan 

neKh 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Florto 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

ftank 

neuael 

VnKt 

OaUegly 

OaUo 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Oibbona 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

OUckman 

Ooimles 

Ooodltaic 

Oordon 

Oradiaon 

Gimndy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

HaU(OB) 

HalKTZ) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanaen 

Baitia 


DaTiB(IL) 

DaTla(MI) 

delaOana 

DeFtalo 

DeLay 

Deilunu 

Derrick 

DeWtne 

Dicktaiaon 

Dieka 

DingeU 

DloOuardi 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Bochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 


Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

LewU(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uwis  (GA> 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Mateui 

Maaoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

NichoU 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortia 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 


Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorakl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

SUughter  (VA> 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stailings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 


Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrieeUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viacloeky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WiUlams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK> 

Toung  (FL) 


NOTVOTING-15 


Pord(TN) 
Gephardt 
Jones  (NO 
Coleman  (MO)     Jones  (TN) 


Alexander 
Annunzio 
Bosco 


Combest 


MavToules 
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McKlnney 

MineU 

Nelson 

Savage 

Valentine 


Mr.  VISCLOSKY  and  Mr.  COOPER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dowwry  of  New  York).  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  156,  it  is  now  in 
order  for  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]  or  her  designee  to 
offer  an  amendment  contained  in 
House  Report  100-82,  which  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question.  If  said 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  McCdrdt 
or  his  designee,  which  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question. 

AMKHSMXHT  OITERED  BT  MBS.  MARTIN  Or 
nXIKOIS 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Maktih  of  n- 
llnois:  Page  3,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(c)  ADDrnoxAL  AuTHORizATiOMS.— <1)  The 
amount  authorized  in  subsection  (aXS)  for 
other  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is 
hereby  increased  by  $50,000,000  for  the  Mis- 
sion Essential  EQulpment  Program. 

(2)  The  amoimt  authorized  in  subsection 
(a)(4)  for  pnxnirement  of  ammunition  for 
fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  increased  by 
$10,000,000.  of  which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  is  for  25-millimeter  M792 
round:  and 

(B)  $5,000,000  Is  for  155-millimeter  M483 
artillery  projectile. 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  11  through  13. 
Page  7,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  The  amount  authorized  In  paragraph 
(1)  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$644,000,000.  The  amount  authorized  in 
such  paragraph  for  fiscal  year  1989  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $797,000,000. 

Page  8,  line  6.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$200,000,000  for  Reactor  Plant  Equipment.". 

Page  8,  line  8.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$20,000,000  for  the  AN/SSQ-89  Surface 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  (ASW)  Combat 
System.". 

Page  8,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$12,735,000  for  CTVN  Catapults  and  Arrest- 
ing Gear.". 

Page  8.  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$10,000,000  for  5-inch/54-caliber  gun  ammu- 
nition.". 

Page  8,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following 
new  flush  sentence: 

The  total  amount  authorized  for  other  pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988 
In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  is 
hereby  Increased  by  $242,735,000. 

Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)   AoDmoMAL   Amoitmts   for   Axrcratt 

PRO<n7REMKirr. — 

The  amoimt  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  hereby  increased  by  $55,535,000  for 
programs  as  follows: 

(1)  $5,535,000  for  C-141  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. 

(2)  $25,000,000  for  aircraft  spares. 

(3)  $25,000,000  for  common  ground  equip- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Polbt 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute.) 

rUBTHEH  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  Members  that 
because  of  the  problems  in  considering 
the  rule,  which  we  yet  have  to  consid- 
er today,  that  it  seemed  advisable, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority, 
to  reschedule  for  this  afternoon  the 
carrier  issue  in  order  to  come  to  the 
approximate  time  of  adjournment  of  6 
p.m.  which  we  had  announced  earlier. 

The  effort  to  bring  up  the  funding 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
would  inevitably  lead  us  into  a  very 
late  session  tonight  under  the  circum- 
stances. Since  the  Members  had  Ijeen 
assured  that  that  would  not  be  the 
case,  we  are  going  to  return  to  the 
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original  schedule  and  consider  the  car- 
rier issue. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  advise 
the  Members  that  we  intend  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  previously  announced 
schedule  on  Friday  and  Monday,  both 
tomorrow  and  Monday,  and  we  will  be 
adjourning  at  approximately  3  o'clock 
tomorrow  and  at  6  p.m.  on  Monday. 
But  on  Tuesday  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  permission  to  come  in 
at  10  a.m.  rather  than  at  12.  and  as 
previously  announced  work  late  on 
Tuesday  night. 

This  proposed  schedule  for  Tuesday 
would  be  first,  consideration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  amendents,  and  second, 
both  money  and  language  amend- 
ments that  apply  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  and  we  would  spend 
the  rest  of  Tuesday  and  into  Tuesday 
evening  to  complete  that  Issue,  all 
phases  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

As  I  say,  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  between  the  leadership  on 
Ijoth  sides  and  the  committee  leader- 
ship on  both  sides. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  the  majority  leader  has 
stated  it  correctly.  We  have  been  here 
in  consultation  on  this  side. 

We  had  a  problem  that  seemed  very 
difficult  to  solve.  I  agreed  to  this  be- 
cause this  is  in  consonance  with  the 
first  agreement  that  we  had  that  we 
would  have  no  major  amendments  or 
the  most  controversial  amendments 
would  not  come  up  on  Friday  or 
Monday  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
who  because  of  previous  engagements 
could  not  be  here. 

This  was  really  a  matter  of  some 
contention  as  to  whether  or  not  tliis 
should  fall  in  this  category,  so  by  rear- 
ranging the  vote,  I  think  we  are  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  Members  to  whom 
we  have  announced  that  we  would  not 
have  the  most  controversial  amend- 
ments on  Monday  and  Friday.  So  as  I 
imderstand  what  the  majority  leader 
said,  we  will  finish  the  carrier  today 
and  following  that  we  will  have  the 
rule  for  the  balance  of  the  week;  to- 
morrow and  Monday  we  will  have  the 
less  controversial  amendments.  The 
first  item  of  business  Tuesday  will  be 
the  Davis-Bacon,  followed  then  by  SDI 
and  everything  related  to  SDI  until  we 
furnish  everything  related  thereto  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowHKT  of  New  York).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Bdr.  Asfin]  Is  recognized  for  1  minute. 


There  was  no  objection. 

FURTHER  LBGISLATnrE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
enter  into  a  dialog  here  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  would  like 
to  explain  to  the  House  the  issue  on 
carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama a  little  bit  about  this  amend- 
ment that  is  coming  up.  The  amend- 
ment which  we  have  before  tis  now  is 
the  Martin  amendment  which  would 
strike  the  two  aircraft  carriers  that 
are  in  the  bill. 

If  that  amendment  should  fail,  we 
would  have  a  20-minute  debate.  There 
would  be  an  hour  debate  on  that.  If 
that  amendment  should  fail,  we  have 
an  hour  debate  on  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuHDT]  to  strike  one  of  the  carriers 
in  the  bill. 

We  have  to  divide  the  time  on  this 
amendment  between  a  half  hour  on 
each  side,  and  we  normally  do  that. 
We  have  a  little  problem  here,  because 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  is  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  I  agree  with 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Bill  Dickinson,  agrees  with  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  amendment. 

Who  Is  going  to  control  the  30  min- 
utes on  your  side,  the  gentlewomsm 
from  Illinois  or  the  gentleman  from 

j^l  fl.hA.tTt  fl.? 

We  will  do  it  the  opposite  way.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  30  minutes  of 
his  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin],  I  will  yield  30  min- 
utes of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  who  is  opposed 
to  the  issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  can 
vote  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  I  can  vote  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Do  not  presup- 
pose my  vote  on  this,  but  I  agree  with 
the  yielding  of  the  time. 

If  the  genlteman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, I  have  been  asked  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
what  we  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  vote  on  Friday  and  on  Monday. 
Since  many  of  them  might  have  their 
own  amendments  to  come  up,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  that  information. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Part  of  it  is  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  rule  is  going  to 
look  like,  but  it  is  for  certain  that  on 
Friday  and  on  Monday,  we  will  be 
dealing  with  the  individual  Members' 
amendments  that  they  filed  in  the 
rule,  and  the  rule  is  going  to  make  in 


order  most  of  them.  I  understand,  not 
all  of  them. 

There  is  also  going  to  be  a  padutge 
of  amendments  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I  have  agreed  on 
that  we  will  present  en  block  but  the 
ladies  and  gentleman  who  have  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  amend- 
ments, we  ought  to  look  for  trying  to 
handle  a  very  great  deal  of  those  on 
both  Friday  and  Monday. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  looking  over 
the  schedule,  I  would  assimie  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  rule  coming  out 
will  be,  I  would  assume  that  on  Friday, 
tomorrow,  we  would  probably  deal 
first  with  the  ATB. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Probably  the  next 
would  be  on  the  nuclear  reactor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  that  one  not  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  A  new  rule? 

liir.  ASPIN.  Burden  sharing  next. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  we  know  those 
will  be  the  first  two? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  After  that,  I  would  sus- 
pect we  would  be  wanting  to  do  indi- 
vidual amendments  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  When  is  it  antici- 
pated that  the  oracle  will  speak  and 
we  will  know  what  will  be  the  order  of 
amendments? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  are  all  waiting 
breathlessly  for  the  room  up  there  on 
the  third  floor  to  open  the  doors,  and 
when  white  smoke  comes  out,  we  will 
have  a  rule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  niinios  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  our  committee  deals  with  the 
budgetary  issue  which  will  impact  de- 
fense spending  for  the  next  decade: 

The  fimding  of  a  $7  billion  acceler- 
ated aircraft  carrier  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  issue  is  quite  obviously  not  a 
partisan  one,  nor  is  it  necessarily  an 
issue  about  15  carriers,  or  even  about 
the  eventual  need  to  replace  1.  2.  3,  or 
8  of  the  carriers. 

My  amendment  will  save  $1.8  biUitm 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  authority  by  denying  the 
Navy's  accelerator  request  to  buy  two 
Mmite-class  nuclear  carriers. 

The  amendment  also  saves  $5.5  bil- 
lion during  the  out  years  of  1990  or 
1993. 
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Before  dUng  my  reuons,  let  me  go 
through  a  relatirely  boring  part  of 
thia,  ao  that  you  can  undnstand  what 
vas  replaced  and  what  was  not  in  this 
particular  amendment 

The  flrst  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  a  cut  of  1444  million  in 
198S.  and  almost  $800  million  in  1989. 

This  would  have  initiated  procure- 
ment of  the  two  new  replacement  car- 
riers. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  amendment 
is  a  $200  million  transfer  to  the  Navy's 
nuclear  reactor  plant  equiinnent. 

This  is  not  new  spending  but  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  base  nuclear  capa- 
bilities for  our  fleet  Both  opponents 
and  inoponents  agree  on  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

Vnth  the  money  saved  from  these 
first  years,  there  are  dollars  added  to 
readiness  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

The  parage  of  readiness  items  re- 
stores $43  million  to  accounts  reduced 
fmn  the  President's  budget  and  pro- 
vides $115  million  to  accounts  that  the 
services  have  identified  as  suffering 
deficiencies. 

These  items  include  aircraft  spares, 
munitiims,  antisumbarlne  warfare 
equipment,  and  Army  combat  equip- 
ment 

D  1440 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unusual  for  a  Re- 
publican to  be  standing  here  bringing 
to  the  floor  an  amendment  which  cuts 
from  the  defense  budget.  But  this  Re- 
publican does  it  because  to  do  else 
would  ultimately  hurt  the  defense  and 
national  security  of  this  Nation. 

Less  than  1  year  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service,  of  which  I 
am  a  membo*,  that  there  would  be  no 
need  to  replace  aircraft  carriers  before 
1993. 

Suddenly  now  we  are  accelerating  by 
two  the  number  of  aircraft  carriers  it 
is  essential,  according  to  the  Navy 
now,  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  argue 
that  the  Navy  is  incorrect  and,  indeed. 
Jeopardizes  futxue  readiness  of  this 
Nation  by  greedily  trjrlng  to  acquire 
from  a  budget  too  much  that  would  ul- 
timately help  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  quote  then-Secretary 
Lehman: 

There  are  new  aircr&ft  carriers  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  and  no  new  construc- 
tion carriers  are  needed  until  the  early 
1990*8. 

We  intend  to  request  long-lead  funding  in 
1992  for  a  NimxU<\atst  replacement  for  the 
Midway. 

The  Navy  claims  that  the  new  carri- 
ers will  not  weaken  the  readiness  of 
the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force.  But  to 
provide  for  these  carriers  the  Navy's 
own  programs  decision  proposes  these 
cuts,  and  I  think  you  should  listen  to 
them:  Aircraft  procurement  $450  mil- 


lion, weapons  procurement.  $400  mil- 
lion, readiness  and  support.  $1.6  bil- 
lion: military  construction,  $200  mil- 
lion, carrier  service  life  extension  pro- 
grams, $640  million  and  deferral  of 
two  other  ships. 

One  of  the  least  delightful  things 
about  this  debate  has  been  part  of  the 
level  on  which  I  believe  the  Navy  has 
been  acting.  I  do  not  fault  the  Virginia 
delegation  for  trying  to  protect  for  its 
State  some  of  the  most  incredible  Jobs, 
and.  frankly,  pork  of  the  century. 
Were  it  my  district.  I  would  do  the 
same  thing.  But  our  obligation  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  It  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
Nation  is  ready  and  that  this  Nation's 
security  will  not  be  impaired  even  to 
the  benefit  of  one.  two.  or  three 
States.  Some  Members,  if  they  are 
back  in  their  office,  may  have  received 
a  copy  of  what  their  district  will  get.  I 
say  this  right  now:  If  the  reason  we 
are  voting  for  national  defense  is  what 
a  district  gets,  I  should  not  have  voted 
for  one  defense  bUl  in  the  7  years  I 
have  been  here. 

My  State  does  not  get  that  much 
from  defense,  but  I  am  proud  to  have 
voted  for  it. 

If  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  did  not  receive  a  sheet  saying  how 
much  you  are  going  to  make  out  from 
this,  as  190  districts  would  not,  that  in- 
dicates to  you  ttiat  there  are  no  bene- 
fits to  your  individual  district  and 
that,  overall,  you  are  causing  a  drop  in 
readiness  for  this  Nation. 

I  think  tlirough  the  debate  you  wiU 
be  hearing  much;  you  will  be  hearing 
from  the  superb  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower.  We  all  know 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  sometimes  when  you  are  involved 
in  a  subject  your  caring  about  it  puts 
it  forward  on  the  agenda. 

I  can  only  tell  you  this:  When  this 
vote  is  over,  if  you  have  voted  for  the 
Martin  amendment,  there  will  still  be 
15  carriers;  when  this  vote  Is  over, 
with  the  Martin  amendment  there  will 
stiU  t>e  national  seciulty  and  the 
schedule  that  was  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  still  be 
kept. 

There  Is  one  last  thing:  If  we  vote 
for  these  two  carriers,  I  beg  Members 
to  look  forward  to  the  1993,  1994,  1995 
fiscal  years  when  virtually  all  congres- 
sional flexibility  in  matters  of  defense 
will  be  over.  To  maintain  this  carrier 
survey,  there  will  have  to  be  a  3-  to  5- 
percent  growth  in  Navy  outlays  every 
year.  I  may  support  such  an  outlay 
but  we  do  not  here.  If.  therefore,  we 
go  ahead  with  this  program,  Itnowing 
full  well  that  more  than  1  percent  of 
growth  is  totally  unlikely,  we  will  con- 
tinually take  from  other  programs 
and,  moreover,  we  will  be  looking  at 
long-term  costs  of  not  Just  $7  billion, 
but  some  estimate  up  to  $30  billion. 
That  is  without  debate,  without  strate- 
gic necessity.  To  do  so  I  think  ulti- 
mately narrows  our  ability  as  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  to  make  those  diffi- 
cult defense  decisions  in  the  1990's  and 
we  should  not  be  precluded  by  the 
desire  of  some  to  accelerate  and  take 
from  the  Congress  its  right  to  make 
those  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dowifxr  of  New  York).  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Benhett]  op- 
posed to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Beh- 
nett]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2Vt  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  as  to  how  many  carriers 
there  should  be.  It  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  responsibility 
defensewise  of  our  country  requires  a 
15-carrier  fleet  at  a  minlmiim.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  that,  every- 
body who  has  studied  it  says  that.  We 
know  we  need  that.  If  we  do  not  build 
these  two  carriers  now  when  they  are 
actually  in  the  fleet  or  when  they  are 
about  to  come  into  the  fleet  the  ships 
that  they  would  be  supplanting  would 
be  about  50  years  of  age. 

So  it  is  not  true  that  if  you  do  not 
build  these  carriers  that  you  are  going 
to  have  a  15-carrier  fleet  because  you 
are  going  to  have  2  carriers  out  there 
when  these  come  aboard  that  have  to 
be  Jettisoned,  taken  out  of  the  fleet. 

The  next  point:  You  save  about  $700 
million  by  having  these  two  carriers 
done  together.  That  is  the  reason  the 
committee  approved  it.  I  did  not  start 
off  wanting  to  do  this,  but  when  I  real- 
ized that  one  was  coming  in  one  year 
and  another  was  coming  another  year 
and  we  were  going  to  save  $700  million 
by  that  process,  that  seemed  the  logi- 
cal thing  to  do. 

Every  year  there  is  a  great  discus- 
sion about  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
Navy.  We  had  a  thorough  discussion 
of  that,  lots  of  testimony  this  year. 
This  is  essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense. It  actuaUy  Is  sort  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  our  strength  in  times  of  peace 
and  a  very  important  part  of  our  abili- 
ty in  times  of  war.  The  carrier  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  can  use  in  peace- 
time as  we  send  a  carrier  into  an  area 
of  concern  and  yet  not  actually  go  to 
war.  We  tell  people  that  if  they  do  not 
behave  up,  they  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble.  Therefore  it  has  been  a  very 
valuable  thing  in  our  maintaining 
peace  throughout  the  world.  There 
have  been  about  90  instances  in  recent 
years  which  have  occurred  by  the  use 
of  a  carrier  putting  down  a  thing  that 
might  have  gone  into  a  war.  In  time  of 
war  it  is,  of  course,  our  advanced  air- 
strip. General  Rogers  tells  us  we  may 
lose  all  airstrips  in  Europe.  If  that 
happens  to  lie  the  case,  this  is  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  to  do  ans^hing— to  do  any- 


thing or  to  do  harm  to  the  enemy  at 
that  time. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that 
this  is  a  lot  more  expensive  than 
having  Just  a  carrier,  and  that  a  carri- 
er cannot  operate  by  itself.  Under 
some  circumstances  the  carrier  should 
have  additional  ships  around  it.  but  it 
is  a  great,  potent  factor  by  itself  in 
many  circiimstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  go  to  the  next 
speaker  and  reserve  whatever  time  I 
may  have. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurot]. 
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Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  As  she 
stated,  and  I  concur,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  an  issue  of  the  numt>er  of  carri- 
ers or  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  have  carriers. 

The  issue  is  one  of  timing.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  here  that  the  carrier 
fleet  will  remain  the  same,  will  have 
15  carrier  battle  groups,  but  the  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  timing  will  be  consid- 
erably different. 

The  Navy  has  not  included  this  ap- 
proach in  the  last  3  of  the  Navy  5-year 
shipbuilding  plans.  It  was  not  even  in 
this  year's  JCS  posture  statement. 
The  Navy  did  not  submit  this  proposal 
for  the  normal  EKDD  program  budget 
review;  instead,  took  it  directly  to  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  in  the  late  fall. 

I  understand  that  much  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  his  decision  was  the  state- 
ments then  that  this  acceleration  of 
this  shipbuilding  program  would  save 
$3  billion  if  you  accelerate  it.  Under 
closer  scrutiny,  they  had  to  revise 
their  figures  considerably  downward, 
and  now  the  allegation  is,  or  the  esti- 
mate is  that  they  will  save  some  $700 
million. 

That  may  be  the  case,  but  that  is  10 
percent  of  the  overall  cost  of  these 
systems. 

The  GAO  and  CBO  estimated  and 
testified  that  a  similar  investment  in 
accelerating  the  aircraft  production 
lines  would  yield  at  least  as  much  sav- 
ings in  the  same  timeframe.  CBO  actu- 
ally estimated  a  minimum  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  savings. 

So  it  is  not  unique  that  we  want  to 
save  money  by  accelerating  develop- 
ments. We  can  do  it.  But  why  is  it  that 
the  Navy  has  this  opportunity  in  the 
year  that  Air  Force  R&D  is  larger 
than  Army  procurement,  in  the  year 
that  we  see  that  the  decline  in  conven- 
tional capabilitjr? 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even- 
tually these  carriers  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed. I  do  not  argue  that  the 
Midwav-  and  the  Saratoga-  and  the 
Forrestal<la8S  ships  will  eventually  be 
replaced,  but  there  are  other  costs  in- 
volved here.  Other  costs.  It  takes  1,000 
more  men  to  man  a  A^imttz-class  carri- 


er than  it  does  the  Midwav.  1.000 
more  men  that  we  have  to  supply,  feed 
and  equip. 

The  cost  that  we  make  today,  the 
budget  decisions  that  we  make  today 
have  long-term  policy  decisions,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  not  accel- 
erate this  development,  that  we  put 
the  money  where  we  can  best  utilize  it, 
and  that  is  in  the  ammunition  ac- 
counts, the  conventional  account  and 
that  we  relook  this  and  not  be  locked 
into  a  long-term  development  program 
that  we  are  not  going  to  t>e  able  to 
look  at  again  in  the  near  term. 

I  believe  this  is  probably  the  first 
real  test  of  homeporting,  whether  or 
not  it  can  work,  and  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  those  decisions  made 
today  are  based  on  poUtics,  as  opposed 
to  the  necessity  of  proper  program- 
ming within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BESfNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BatemanI. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
ponents of  amendments  to  delete  long- 
lead  funding  of  two  replacement  air- 
craft carriers  recognize  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  periodically  replace  carriers. 
That,  Members  of  the  House,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  bill  does,  if  the  amend- 
ments are  defeated. 

We  would  in  an  economic  smart  buy, 
that  GAO  says  will  save  at  least  $700 
million,  replace  the  Midway  at  age  52 
after  1995  and  a  Forrestal-class  carrier 
in  the  late  1990's.  The  carriers  to  be 
replaced  will  be  beyond  their  useful 
life. 

Defeat  of  the  pending  amendments 
will  preserve  our  national  maritime 
strategy  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner.  It  wiU  save  thousands  of  jobs 
and  keep  our  industrial  base  intact. 
This  is  the  most  critical  vote  of  this 
session  for  our  faltering  shipbuilding 
and  steel  industries.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  compelling  letter  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  and  the  urging 
of  significant  elements  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  this  issue. 

When  the  long-lead  funding  for  the 
two  carriers  is  in  the  bill  and  within 
the  House-passed  budget  resolution, 
why  delete  them  and  why  lose  thou- 
sands of  Jobs?  Why  wreck  our  national 
maritime  strategy?  Why  cripple  our 
conventional  capability  and  readiness 
into  the  21st  century? 

I  proudly  represent  the  shipbuilders 
of  Newport  News  who  delivered  the 
U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt  16  months 
ahead  of  schedule  and  under  the 
target  costs.  They  are  building  the 
U.S.S.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George 
Washington  on  the  same  construction 
schedule  and  $1  billion  under  the  pro- 
jected costs.  This  is  of  the  essence  of 
why  the  Navy  has  advanced  its  request 
for  long-lead  funding  to  replace  an- 
cient aircraft  carriers.  For  the  Navy 
not  to  do  so  would  leave  a  hiatus 


period  that  would  dismember  this  crit- 
ical industrial  base.  Rather  than  do 
this,  the  Navy  has  indeed  advanced  its 
request  and  thereby  saves  at  leat  $700 
million. 

It  is  not  Just  shipbuilding  Jobs  for 
my  district.  It  is  a  question  of  Jobs  in 
the  domestic  steel,  coal,  and  electron- 
ics industries  and  other  Jobs  that 
would  be  lost.  Do  not  inflict  this  need- 
less and  costly  pain  and  in  the  process 
imdermine  a  rational  national  mari- 
time strategy  that  demands  we  replace 
carriers  which  are  beyond  their  useful 
life. 

Vote  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hxrtxl]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  frame  this  debate  in  talking  why 
this  amendment  has  been  offered  and 
why  it  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Mabtih]. 

The  gentlewoman  said  in  her  open- 
ing remarlus  that  she  has  no  axe  to 
grind.  She  has  worked  for  the  defense 
of  this  country  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Her 
concerns  are  the  costs  and  the  plans 
that  are  made  for  military  expendi- 
tures and  what  that  means  to  this 
year's  budget  and  budgets  into  the 
next  decade. 

She  makes  no  friends  by  offering 
this  amendment.  The  problem  with 
the  way  that  we  do  our  appropria- 
tions, our  appropriations  is  that  every 
committee  comes  to  the  House  floor 
and  says  that  they  need  more  and 
more  and  that  they  have  priorities, 
and  legitimately,  they  do.  The  Mem- 
bers work  very  hard  on  the  facts  and 
the  figures,  whether  it  be  people 
coming  down  for  public  services,  for 
highways,  or  for  the  most  important 
responsibility  we  have,  and  that  is  the 
national  defense  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  I  stood  in 
this  well  and  offered  amendments  to 
delete  the  New  York  Port  from  home- 
porting,  mainly  because  of  the  great 
expense  that  that  port  will  cost  now, 
but  especially  into  the  future.  On  that 
first  vote  here  in  the  House,  we  were 
successful  in  deleting  that  money  for 
the  New  York  Port,  partially  because 
Ltnn  Martin  had  the  courage  to  come 
down  and  say  what  she  has  said  today. 
That  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have 
the  money. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  tactical 
sidvantages  and  need  for  aircraft  carri- 
ers; we  are  talking  about  priorities  for 
the  1987  budget  and  down  the  line, 
how  much  this  is  going  to  cost  us. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  courage  in  bringing 
this  amendment  forward  because  the 
Members  of  this  entire  House  are  now 
suffering  one  of  the  heaviest  lobbying 
efforts  they  have  seen  since  last  year's 
home-porting.  I  am  saying  that  the 
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Navy  can  mount— I  wQl  cive  them 
eiedlt— can  mount  probably  the  mo6t 
marnlTT  lobbying  effort  that  this 
House  has  ever  seen  2  years  in  a  row. 
ba^toback. 

I  only  ask  the  Members  to  consider 
during  this  lengthy  debate  what  the 
facts  are.  what  the  options  are. 

You  have  already  been  told  that  we 
need  two  carriers  because  the  others 
are  rapidly  ending  their  useful  life 
after  a  period  of  45  years.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  battleships  New  Jeney, 
Witeonsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  they 
are  as  old  or  older.  They  have  the 
same  powerplants  as  our  current 
Jfttftoay  and  Coroi  Sea  carriers. 

The  Navy  has  properly  made  its 
four-battleship  action  programs  cen- 
terpieces of  senice  life  extension  pro- 
grams. They  have  been  successful. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  voted 
for  that  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

a  1500 

In  fact  the  rationale  for  Justifying 
two  new  carriers  directly  contradicts 
the  far  less  costly  service  life  exten- 
sion program.  We  have  some  problems 
in  our  older  ships,  but  let  us  look  at 
what  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Midway  said  this  last  month: 

The  material  condition  is  excellent,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  she  wUl  be  able  to  remain  In 
the  front  line  well  over  the  year  2000. 

He  also  said: 

The  morale  of  the  crew  is  very  high.  Re- 
tention is  also  high.  Fortunately,  we  do  not 
experience  any  manning  shortages. 

We  have  already  been  told  about  the 
savings,  but  I  ask  the  Members  to  Just 
look  down  to  the  following  years  and 
eventually  to  the  $60  billion  It  will  cost 
tot  the  new  carriers.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  today,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  next  year.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  Martin  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btron]. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
major  manpower  issues  associated 
with  the  Navy's  request  for  two  re- 
placement aircraft  carriers.  The  pri- 
mary issue  stems  from  the  mlspercep- 
tion  that  the  replacement  of  two  aging 
carriers  with  two  of  the  Mmite-class 
will  necessitate  a  drastic  increase  in  re- 
quired manning.  This  is  not  the  case. 

It  must  be  realized  that  by  the  time 
the  two  replacement  carriers,  CVN-74 
and  CVN-75.  come  on  line,  the  600 
ship  Navy  will  already  be  manned  and 
will  have  been  operational  for  years. 
As  the  Navy  starts  to  replace  the  older 
Forrestoi-dass  carriers  in  the  late 
1990's.  the  actual  required  increase  in 
manpower  including  both  air  wing  and 
ship's  company  personnel  will  be  less 
than  120  individuals.  Replacing  an 
even  older  MidwayKdass  carrier  with  a 
JVimite-class  would  require  a  little 
larger  increase  of  about  800  individ- 
uals; however,  this  is  due  primarily  to 
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the  JVimite-dass  carrier's  ability  to 
deploy  with  90  vice  60  aircraft.  But  the 
enhanced  capability  of  the  NimiUs- 
class,  both  in  size  and  striking  power, 
is  disproportionately  higher  than  the 
manpower  increase  and  essential  for 
the  Navy's  future.  Let  me  also  empha- 
size that  as  we  move  toward  the  Navy 
of  the  late  1990's.  manpower  reduc- 
tions from  other  areas  within  the 
Navy  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  slight  additions  required  for  re- 
placement carriers.  Therefore,  man- 
power should  not  be  an  issue  in  our 
consideration  of  the  replacement  car- 
rier proposal. 

Morale  and  retention  of  our  sailors 
does,  however,  have  a  great  impact 
and  deserves  our  consideration.  We 
cannot  mortgage  the  future  by  hoping 
that  our  venerable  but  older  carriers 
will  forever  remain  cost  effective  to 
operate  and  maintain.  We  cannot  ask 
our  sailors  to  be  our  front  line  fighting 
force  on  carriers  which  are  over  45 
years  old  and  aging  daily.  Without  car- 
rier replacements,  we  will  be  forced  to 
ask  sailors  to  struggle  to  repair  aging, 
increasingly  costly  to  maintain,  less  ca- 
pable systems.  If  we  do  not  begin  the 
replacement  process  now,  we  will  be 
asking  some  men  to  serve  on  ships  de- 
signed and  built  20  years  before  they 
were  bom. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  carriers 
are  not  intended  to  supplement  cur- 
rent force  levels,  but  replace  two  of 
our  present  ships  as  they  approach 
the  age  when  repair  and  equipment 
updates  required  become  economically 
prohibitive.  If  we  are  to  sustain  a  real- 
istic level  of  readiness  for  immediate 
response  around  the  globe  we  must 
not  be  imrealistic  in  our  approach  to 
the  carrier  issue.  The  cruisers,  destroy- 
ers, and  support  ships  for  the  600  ship 
Navy  will  be  in  place  by  the  time 
CVN-74  and  CVN-75  are  delivered. 
Without  the  fully  capable  modem  air- 
craft carrier,  forward  deployed  naval 
operations  would  have  to  be  conducted 
at  great  risk.  And  with  less  than  15 
carriers  we  would  have  to  either  cancel 
current  national  commitments  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  or  significantly 
increase  the  operational  tempo  of  a 
decreasing  carrier  force.  The  former 
would  signal  a  form  of  retreat;  the 
latter  would  be  devastating  to  our  sail- 
ors' morale  and  retention. 

In  sum,  these  carriers  are  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  Navy's  mission.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  ensure  that  the  men  de- 
ployed on  them  are  provided  what 
they  need  to  execute  their  required 
missions.  I  support  this  aspect  of  the 
President's  budget  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  and  urge  each  of  you  to 
do  the  same.  The  national  interest  and 
our  obligations  to  the  American  public 

demand  it.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 


Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  a  slightly  differ- 
ent coiu-se  of  debate  on  these  two  car- 
riers. I  am  not  noted  as  a  great  fan  of 
John  Lehman  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  But,  I  think  he  did  some  very 
excellent  things  to  and  for  the  Navy.  I 
very  early  opposed  the  15  carriers  be- 
cause I  could  not  at  that  time  see  the 
rationale  for  15  carriers.  But  let  me 
share  with  the  Members  the  argument 
that  persuaded  me  to  become  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  15  battle  groups,  and 
that  is  in  essence  this: 

As  we  know,  in  1945  the  United 
States  of  America  reluctantly,  not  by 
its  desire,  became  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  and  we  took  on  responsibil- 
ities we  did  not  ask  for.  We  took  on  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  protection  of  sea 
lanes,  for  the  protection  of  Western 
civilization,  and  for  peaceful  progress 
of  the  world,  and  I  will  have  to  say 
that  I  think  it  has  worked  pretty  well, 
because  for  the  longest  time  in  recent 
recorded  history  the  world  has  not 
seen  global  conflict  for  more  than  40 
years.  That  is  some  kind  of  record  of 
which  to  be  proud.  With  this,  of 
course,  is  mobility,  technology,  train- 
ing, experience,  and  the  projection  of 
defensive  power  to  deter  people  from 
attacking  other  people. 

We  are  responsible,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  for  five  huge  areas  of  this 
globe,  all  covered  with  water.  For  that 
we  have  to  have  five  carrier  battle 
groups.  Naval  deployment  logic  insists 
that  for  each  carrier  battle  group  we 
have  to  have  one  carrier,  and  for  each 
area  of  the  earth  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible we  have  to  have  a  carrier 
battle  group,  and  we  have  to  have 
three  carriers  for  each.  Now,  to  main- 
tain each  of  the  five  areas  it  requires 
three  carriers,  one  in  port  for  training; 
one  in  maintenance  and  overhaul,  and 
one  on  station  or  in  transit.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it.  if  we  are  responsible  for 
five  huge  areas  of  the  Earth,  it  takes 
15  carriers  to  do  it.  and  you  Just 
cannot  do  it  with  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, lest  we  abdicate  the  responsibility 
we  have  but  did  not  seek,  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  along  with  having 
maintained  global  peace  for  more  than 
40  years,  that  we  have  to  have  15 
battle  groups,  which  requires  that 
many  carriers^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  the  outline  of  why  we  need 
15  carriers,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
straight  right  from  the  beginning. 
These  are  replacement  carriers.  They 
are  not  carriers  to  add  to  the  battle 
groups.  They  will  not  cost  $17  billion, 
$37  billion  or  $57  billion,  as  has  been 
charged  all  over  the  place.  They  will 
cost  $6.9  billion. 


Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  cost  be- 
cause the  thrust  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martih]  is  affordabillty.  I 
guess,  the  Navy  did  cite  in  its  plans 
that  they  would  bring  this  in  at  some 
time  In  1990  or  1992.  but  the  strange 
part  about  it  Is  that  they  foimd  out 
they  should  change  their  plans  when 
they  discovered  a  two-ship  buy  at  an 
earlier  date  instead  of  $10  billion  at 
this  date  would  be  again  $6.9  billion, 
for  a  savings  of  $3  billion. 

Now.  the  figure  of  $700  million  was 
mentioned  by  OAO.  What  we  did  not 
hear  is  that  that  was  the  minimum 
savings.  And  what  is  that?  It  means 
that  an  Aegis  cruiser  represents  $700 
million,  and  I  hope  we  never  stay  here 
long  enoiigh  to  leara  that  $700  million 
is  not  a  good  savings. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members  what 
happened  in  the  purchase  of  the  CV- 
72  and  CV-73.  The  Navy,  when  they 
propose  these  carriers,  saves  $754  mil- 
lion right  off  the  top  by  the  two-carri- 
er purchase.  And  guess  what  happened 
then?  Those  carriers  will  come  in  at 
$1.2  billion  cheaper  than  the  amount 
appropriated  by  this  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  afford- 
able. We  cannot  penalize  the  Navy  for 
finding  out  that  they  made  mistake 
and  then  tried  to  correct  the  mistake. 
I  ask  for  a  "No"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  believe  what  I  am  hearing  here 
this  afternoon  from  Members  who 
should  know  better. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  too  academic, 
let  us  run  through  for  a  minute  the 
procedure  for  the  effort  that  goes  into 
the  formulation  of  our  defense  author- 
ization bill.  We  consider  the  threat 
facing  us  in  the  world,  our  commit- 
ment throughout  the  world,  our  com- 
mitments and  our  national  strategy. 
Our  military  leaders  come  before  us 
and  tell  us  what  they  need  in  the  way 
of  equipment  to  carry  out  their  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines  all  have  a  part  to 
play.  They  decide  on  their  priorities. 
In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  they  decide 
on  the  types  of  ships  they  need,  the 
aircraft  they  need,  and  the  weapons 
systems  they  need. 
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They  are  in  the  best  position  to 
know  what  they  need.  If  they  do  not 
know,  who  does? 

I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
people  we  have  here  who  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  Lord 
help  us.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
the  ones  to  decide  over  the  advice  of 
our  military  leaders  what  their  prior- 
ities should  be.  After  all.  they  have 
the  Job  to  do. 


Am  I  to  understand  that  this  proce- 
dure is  to  be  reversed?  Should  our  self- 
styled  experts,  who  have  much  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  start  off  and 
decide  for  the  military  what  they 
need,  and  tell  the  Navy,  "You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You 
do  not  need  this  type  of  weapons 
system;  I  am  an  expert,  I  know  better 
than  you  do.  You  need  this  type." 

If  we  have  gotten  to  that  place,  as  I 
said  before,  we  have  had  it. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Martin  amendment  to  redirect  funds 
from  early  funding  of  two  carriers  to 
the  readiness  accounts.  The  first  point 
to  make  about  the  Navy's  request  is 
that  it  represents  an  acceleration  of 
the  carrier  program,  but  former  Secre- 
tary Lehman  has  testified  to  our  col- 
leagues that  these  wiU  not  be  needed 
until  the  early  1990's. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  initial  outlays  are 
very  misleading;  $644  million  this  year 
and  $797  million  next  year.  They  are 
very,  very  small  compared  to  the  very 
large  outlays  that  will  be  required  in 
the  following  years.  We  have  a  biU  of 
$5.5  billion  waiting  for  us  in  the  early 
1990's  if  we  take  this  early  step  now. 

The  third  point  is  the  question  of 
economies  of  scale.  Yes,  it  does  save 
money  to  build  two  as  long  as  you  are 
buUding  one,  and  we  can  save  $700 
million.  But  the  real  issue  is  do  we 
have  to  have  that  savings  now?  We 
still  have  that  savings  later.  Suppose 
we  build  two  later?  We  still  save  the 
$700  million  by  combining  them  and 
having  economies  of  scale  at  that  time. 
So  that  is  not  a  compelling  argument 
in  itself. 

My  fourth  point  and  last  one  is  that 
the  Martin  amendment,  and  the  key 
to  the  Martin  amendment  is  that  it  re- 
directs funds  away  from  the  carrier  ac- 
count now  into  our  chronically  ne- 
glected Readiness  and  SustainabUity 
accounts.  These  accounts  are  not  ex- 
citing, they  are  not  big  ticket.  They  do 
not  have  huge  contracts  in  anyone's 
district,  but  they  are  very  important  in 
terms  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  our 
naval  forces.  We  need  a  force  that  can 
fight,  not  a  hollow  force  that  is  long 
on  hardware  and  short  on  ammuni- 
tion. Short  on  spares  and  short  on 
combat  support  equipment. 

In  the  words  of  former  JCS  Chief 
Admiral  Crowe,  when,  because  of  Judi- 
cial restraints,  "painful  choices  have 
to  be  made,"  Admiral  Crowe  said,  "I 
would  give  first  priority  to  sustainabil- 
ity,  modem  munitions.  ASW,  and  the 
SSN  program."  These  are  the  words  of 
Admiral  Crowe,  and  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

I  hope  we  will  support  the  Martin 
amendment. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  the  g«itleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  CarpirI. 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  }ielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  we  did  not 
need  15  carriers  and  15  carrier  battle 
groups.  They  are  not  cheap,  as  we  all 
know,  but  I  believe  we  need  them. 

When  I  was  a  yoxmger  man.  I  spent 
almost  5  years  of  my  life  as  a  naval 
flight  officer.  I  flew  in  and  out  of  a 
number  of  places  around  the  world 
where  we  no  longer  fly  in  military  air- 
craft. We  no  longer  fly  in  and  out  of 
the  naval  air  station  at  Sangley  Point 
in  the  Philippines;  we  no  longer  fly  in 
or  out  of  ntapao  Air  Base  in  Thailand. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  places  we 
do  not  fly  out  of  anjmtiore  today 
either. 

There  are  additional  bases  which 
may  follow  in  the  wake  of  Sangley 
Point  and  Utapao.  Thailand.  They 
could  be  bases  in  the  Philippines. 
There  could  be  bases  in  Greece,  or 
there  could  be  bases  in  Spain.  I  believe 
that  we  need  aircraft  carriers  and  car- 
rier battle  groups  today  as  much  as 
ever.  Tomorrow,  we  likely  will  need 
them  even  more. 

The  question  is:  How  do  we  maintain 
those  15  carriers  battle  groups  and 
how  do  we  do  it  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  That  is  the  question.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  today,  without  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  because  it  makes  stra- 
tegic sense  and  reflects  budgetary  re- 
aUties. 

This  is  a  budget  and  policy  decision. 
I  do  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
have  some  say  in  deciding  the  fleet 
mix  of  such  naval  forces  because  that 
is  a  major  defense  policy  issue.  My 
own  view  is  that  the  Navy  has  much 
more  critical  funding  requirements  in 
terms  of  attack  submarine  develop- 
ment and  procurement  if  they  are  to 
play  the  pivotal  role  In  protecting  our 
sea  lanes  to  NATO.  I  agree  that  we 
should  prevent  Soviet  attack  subma- 
rines from  getting  out  through  the 
Barents  Sea  into  the  Atlantic.  Howev- 
er, I  don't  think  destruction  of  their 
Soviet  submarines  bases  by  U.S.  carri- 
er-based aircraft  is  realistic  or  pru- 
dent. I  believe  that  we  should  augment 
our  attack  submarine  forces  to  do  this 
Job. 

Force  projection  is  admittedly  an  im- 
portant element  of  a  U.S.  maritime 
strategy,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  nucle- 
ar carrier  with  its  battle  group  array 
of  defensive  ships  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  chiefly  for  force  projection.  Build- 
ing and  sustaining  a  battle  group  does 
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not  oonititute  an  acceptable  cost/ben- 
efits approach  to  defensive  sea  con- 
troL  Life  cjrde  cost  is  the  budget  issue 
here,  not  the  $300  million  in  savings 
for  1988. 

The  gentlelady's  amendment  very 
responsibly  retains  $200  million  of  the 
carrier  funding  for  reactor  plant 
equipment  to  t"^«"*^*'"  a  voidor  Infra- 
structure to  fabricate  components  for 
naval  nuclear  power  plants.  This,  In 
my  view  this  amendment  supports  in- 
dustry's ability  to  manufacture  tomor- 
row's nuclear  attack  submarines  as 
well  as  nuclear  carriers.  We  should 
make  every  effort  to  enhance  and 
modernize  our  attack  submarine  fleet 
and  this  set-aside  funding  will  help 
preserve  our  high  technology  nuclear 
manufacturing  teams. 

I  have  pursued  my  concerns  about 
the  need  for  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive approach  to  attack  subma- 
rine RDTdcE  for  the  past  3  years.  In 
fact,  the  $100  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  advanced  subma- 
rine technology  is  a  direct  result  of 
our  HASC  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  the 
emerging  Russian  threat.  The  Soviet 
Akula  class  submarine  has  narrowed 
the  gap  between  U.S.SJI.  and  U.S. 
attadt  submarines  and  four  members 
of  the  committee  expressed  deep  con- 
cern to  Bfr.  Weinberger  over  this  issue. 
The  Secretary  avoided  our  question  as 
to  whether  the  SSN-21  class  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  variety  of  Soviet 
threats.  We  cannot  take  the  risk  of.  as 
one  admiral  put  it.  "shooting  behind 
the  rabbit  •  •  •."  We  simply  must  im- 
prove our  submarine  technology  base 
through  a  comprehensive  program 
with  integrated  technology  platforms 
for  new  classes  of  SSN-21's.  We  must 
begin  now! 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  $100  million  in  addi- 
tional fimding  for  advanced  technolo- 
gy submarine  development  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  House  can  pre- 
serve this  coimnittee  initiative 
through  conference.  As  stated  in  my 
additional  view  on  H.R.  1748,  the  nu- 
clear navy's  answer  to  the  emerging 
Russian  threat  in  submarine  technolo- 
gy has  lamentably  been  "business  as 
usual".  The  nuclear  navy  simply  does 
not  perceive  revolutionary  technology 
development,  incorporating  innovative 
features  as  a  desirable  approach  to 
RDT&E.  They  unfortunately  wish  to 
adhere  to  incremental  technology  im- 
provement in  naval  powerplants  tech- 
nology and  other  aspects  of  attack 
submarine  technology  development. 
Indeed,  the  stakes  involved  here  in 
terms  of  the  navy  fleet  mix  and  their 
ability  to  counter  tomorrow's  Soviet 
threats  are  simply  too  great  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  "conventional 
wisdom"  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  sup- 
portive of  the  gentlelady  from  Illinois' 
amendment  and  I  commend  it  to  the 


whole  Hoiise.  The  carefuly  crafted  re- 
direction of  funds  make  considerable 
sense.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  send  a  message  to  the  Navy  that 
we  cannot  blindly  forge  ahead  to  im- 
plement questionable  strategic  doc- 
trine with  staggering  life  cycle  costs. 
The  committee  has  already  put  the 
Navy  on  notice  that  the  old  ways  of 
developing  submarine  technology 
won't  meet  tomorrow's  threats:  the 
risks  are  too  great. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCora]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  a  back 
seat  to  anyone  in  the  House  in  being  a 
critic  of  big  ticket  Pentagon  spending. 
I  fully  admit  that  these  carriers  do  not 
come  cheap.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  support  both  carriers 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  Martin 
amendment  which  strikes  them  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  why. 

We  need  these  two  new  carriers  to 
bolster  our  conventional  forces,  not 
only  on  land  but  also  at  sea,  which 
these  carriers  will  do.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  is  first 
and  foremost  a  maritime  power,  and 
controlling  the  world's  sealanes  is  of 
utmost  importance.  If  stability  is  our 
primary  goal,  and  we  are  firm  in  hon- 
oring our  commitments  worldwide, 
then  we  simply  have  to  replace  the 
Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea  with  new 
Mmite-class  carriers. 

We  should  not  put  off  the  inevitable: 
we  should  fund  these  replacement  car- 
riers now.  It  not  only  makes  good  stra- 
tegic sense,  it  makes  good  business 
sense  as  well.  If  we  wait  to  replace 
these  aging  carriers,  we  will  increase 
their  cost  to  the  taxpayer  by  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the 
Navy  projects  that  if  we  buy  these  car- 
riers today,  these  ships  will  cost  less  to 
acquire  than  their  predecessors. 

How  long  must  vital  conventional 
programs  of  this  kind  suffer  from  the 
President's  romance  with  SDI?  These 
carriers  have  been  proven  and  time 
tested,  both  in  peacetime  and  in  war- 
time. Let  us  move  today  to  reward  con- 
sistency. I  believe  that  it  is  time  that 
we  put  our  faith  in  proven  track 
records,  rather  than  relying  on  strate- 
gic visions  such  as  SDI  which  are  de- 
stabilizing and  lumecessary. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  major 
striking  element  of  U.S.  general-pur- 
pose naval  forces — the  cornerstone  of 
our  maritime  strategy.  This  Is  strategy 
that  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  preeminent 
Western  maritime  power,  must  have 
the  ability  to  use  the  seas  to  project 
force  ashore  against  our  adversary  if 
need  be.  while  maintaining  imlmpeded 
use  of  the  ocean  lifelines  to  our  allies. 
our  forward  deployed  forces,  and  our 
trading  partners.  The  maritime  strate- 


gy recognizes  the  unique  role  maritime 
forces  play  in  supporting  our  national 
military  strategy  and  the  key  role  they 
play  in  plans  for  the  defense  of  NATO 
allies.  A  balanced  force  of  15  deploya- 
ble  aircraft  carriers  is  the  core  ele- 
ment of  that  strategy  and  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  the  maritime  su- 
periority necessary  to  execute  fully 
our  national  strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  pay  an 
enormous  penalty  in  both  strategic 
and  fiscal  terms,  let  us  move  now  in 
the  direction  of  conventional  strength 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  The  AchiUe 
Lauro  hijacking  and  Libya  should 
have  convinced  us  of  the  Importance 
and  utility  of  the  carrier  battle  group. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  valuable  lesson 
from  history.  In  the  name  of  flexible 
response  and  economic  prudence,  we 
must  bolster  our  carrier  fleet  by  re- 
placing the  Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea 
today. 

a  1520 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorrl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Martin  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  we  do  not 
biilld  carriers  in  my  area,  although  it 
is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  I  do  not  have  a 
vested  interest  in  this  amendment. 

I  am  here  speaking  on  this  amend- 
ment because  I  am  concerned  about 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have 
already  done.  The  votes  yesterday 
were  the  most  staggering  votes  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  body  in  20  years.  It 
was  an  inadequate  amount  of  funding. 
We  are  saying  we  must  comply  with 
treaties  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
even  have  to  comply  with  and  now  we 
are  even  talking  about  not  moving  for- 
ward with  getting  new  carriers  that  we 
need. 

Enough  already.  We  have  proven 
our  point.  We  want  to  hold  the  line  on 
the  fence  or  cut  it  back,  but  are  we 
with  this  amendment  cutting  our 
throats?  Are  we  missing  an  opportuni- 
ty to  save  $700  million?  Are  we  missing 
an  opportunity  to  have  these  jobs  for 
blue  collar  workers,  men  and  women 
who  need  this  employment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  carriers  are  our 
long  legs.  If  we  are  going  to  be  where 
we  need  to  be  around  this  world  to 
protect  America's  strategic  interests, 
we  must  have  these  carriers,  new  carri- 
ers. We  are  going  to  have  to  retire  the 
Coral  Sea  and  the  Midway. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you 
ever  landed  on  a  carrier?  It  will  scare 
the  fool  out  of  you. 


Have  you  ever  landed  on  an  old  car- 
rier like  the  Forrestal  before  it  was  re- 
tired? 

How  would  you  like  to  have  yoiu-  son 
or  daughter  land  in  a  modem  airplane 
on  the  Midway?  It  is  dangerous. 

Our  best  aviation,  our  best  planes, 
cannot  even  be  carried  on  the  Midway. 
Mr.     Chairman,     this     amendment 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  We  need 
these    carriers.    Without    them,    we 
caimot  do  our  job  to  defend  America's 
interest. 
Defeat  the  Martin  amendment. 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  VolkmerI. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too.  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  to 
strike  the  authorization  for  the  two 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  and  to  re- 
transfer  some  of  those  funds. 

Originally  I  intended  and  planned  to 
offer  a  similar  amendment  which 
would  have  saved  the  Americsui  tax- 
payers $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988.  and  a  total  of  $6.9  billion  be- 
tween 1988  and  1993;  but  I  am  not  of- 
fering that  amendment.  It  was  not 
made  in  order  by  the  rule.  Instead.  I 
am  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  which 
comes  close  to  achieving  the  same 
goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
continues  to  run  a  deficit  of  immense 
proportions.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by 
achieving  savings  wherever  they  can 
be  found. 

Those  who  say  that  by  including  the 
carriers  we  are  going  to  save  money  in 
1987  and  1988  have  mathematics  that 
I  cannot  understand  at  aU.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  save  money  by  spend- 
ing money.  You  are  going  to  spend,  ul- 
timately you  will  save  money,  but 
those  savings,  as  I  said  before,  are 
going  to  be  here  in  1992.  They  are 
going  to  be  here  in  1991,  if  you  feel  we 
must  start  these  aircraft  carriers  at 
that  time;  but  the  impact  of  these  car- 
riers on  the  total  naval  budget  in  the 
time  of  the  next  6  to  8  years  is  going 
to  adversely  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  on  our  attack  submarines,  on  the 
numbers  we  can  have  of  those,  because 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  on 
with  these  carriers  in  that  timeframe 
when  you  are  not  going  to  get  that  3- 
percent  increase  in  the  defense  budget 
that  is  needed  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  type  of  program  that  is  needed  for 
the  600-fleet  Navy.  It  just  is  not  going 
to  be  there. 

So  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
wait,  we  continue  with  the  rest  of  ova 
program  for  the  Navy,  and  do  the  air- 
craft carriers  later  as  they  are  needed. 
Right  now  this  money  is  not  needed. 
We  do  not  need  to  start  building  these 
two  carriers  now. 

The  argument  that  this  means  jobs 
for  people  is  a  si>ecious  argument. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hinrm]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Ctwurman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tt>e  anoendmenl  offered  by  my 
good  friend  Congresswoman  Martin  ttiat  de- 
letes ttie  authorization  for  the  two  new  carri- 
ers. These  carriers  are  not  intended  to  supple- 
iDent  current  force  levels,  but  to  replace  two 
aging  earners— carriers  that  will  be  over  50 
years  old  by  the  time  they  are  replaced. 

Congress  has  directed  the  Navy  to  maintain 
a  15-carrier  force;  15  carrier  battle  groups  is 
the  minimum-sized  force  capable  of  adequate- 
ly meeting  the  threats  posiad  to  our  national 
security  interests.  Congress  has  consistentty 
supported  the  requirements  for  Vtvs  force 
structure  as  evidenced  by  approval  of  funding 
for  the  Lincoln  and  the  Washington,  now 
under  constmction.  We  will  finally  attain  the 
15  deployable  carrier  level  with  the  delivery  of 
the  Uncoln  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  will  main- 
tain it  with  the  delivery  of  the  Washington  2 
years  later,  replacing  the  World  War  ll-era 
Cora/ Sea. 

The  two  new  proposed  carriers  would  re- 
place the  Midway  and  a  50-year-old  Fotrestaf- 
class  earner.  The  Navy  has  determined  that 
the  point  at  which  a  carrier  reaches  ttie  end  of 
its  useful  senhce  life,  or  ttiat  time  that  it  is  no 
longer  economically  prudent  to  repair  and 
update  them  is  approximately  45  years  of  total 
commissioned  service.  The  Midway,  commis- 
sioned in  1945,  back  when  I  was  in  the  Navy, 
was  designed  to  provide  25  years  of  useful 
service  life.  It  will  be  55  by  the  tirrw  the  new 
earner  replaces  it— if  we  begin  funding  the 
new  carriers  today.  The  Midway  has  served  us 
very  well,  but  Its  useful  life  has  expired.  It  is 
economically  unfeasible  to  revamp  or  update 
its  equipment  to  meet  current  ttveats.  In  fact, 
because  of  its  size,  the  Midway  is  unable  to 
operate  the  F-14  Tomcat  fighter,  an  important 
part  of  the  battle  group's  defense  perimeter. 
In  addition,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  an- 
cient steam  propulsion  plants  in  the  Midway 
and  the  old  Forrestal  carriers  can  be  main- 
tained with  spit,  blacit  magic,  sweat,  and 
morale,  without  jeopardy  to  operational  capa- 
bility. Can  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask 
our  sailors  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
Worid  War  II  vintage  carriers?  Remember,  the 
threats  have  changed;  we  are  no  kinger 
facing  Japanese  zeroes  or  Nazi  U-boats.  Fi- 
nally, my  colleagues  may  have  noted  recent 
reports  noting  that  the  new  antirotl  devnes  in 
the  Midway  still  do  not  work.  This  carrier  is 
just  getting  too  oW.  The  eariy  fomesteAdass 
vessels  have  similar  problems. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  arguments 
voiced  by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  age  is 
not  really  an  issue.  They  point  to  the  recent 
redeployment  of  Worid  War  II  vintage  battle- 
ships. They  forget  to  mentkw  that  these  bat- 
tleships have  t>een  laid  up,  in  mothballs  for 
years.  Tfie  carriers,  however,  have  seen  con- 
tinuous, hard  servrce.  They  have  been  on  the 
cutting  edge  for  40  years.  It's  anatogous  to 
two  cars— one  carefully  kept  in  ttie  garage  for 
many  years,  ttien  brought  out  after  extensive 
maintanence.  It's  ttie  battleship.  The  other  is 


the  family  statiorTwaoon  that  has  been  used 
hard  every  day  for  those  same  years.  Obvi- 
ously, the  wagon  is  in  far  worse  shape.  The 
stationwagon  is  ttie  carrier.  Ttie  need  for  the 
two  new  carriers  is  real. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued  llwt 
carriers  are  vulnerable  and  are  not  worth  the 
investment  No  vessel  is  immune  to  attack, 
but  the  Nimitz-cXaas  aircraft  carrier  with  its  air- 
craft, support  ships,  and  damage  control  ca- 
pabilities, Is  our  most  defendable  ptatform. 
The  modem,  and  I  emphasize  modem,  carrier 
can  hokl  its  own  in  combat  and  still  deliver  a 
lethal  punch.  The  carrier  is  a  military  instru- 
ment of  choice  and  is  used  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance we  have  needed  a  militaiy  dimenskxi 
for  our  foreign  poiny  objectives.  Canier-bome 
aircraft  were  used  in  response  to  the  AchiUe 
Lauro  hijacking  and  the  strikes  against  Libya. 
The  earner  can  be  quickly  deployed,  its  ar- 
manent  can  be  tailored  to  specifk:  mission  re- 
quirements, and  its  response  can  t>e  graduat- 
ed to  a  variety  of  levels  of  engagement 
Unlike  foreign  bases,  earners  are  not  disad- 
vantaged by  geography,  ally  support  lease 
agreements,  landing  rights,  and  perimeter  se- 
curity. It  is  much  easier  to  target  an  airfieW 
with  ordnance  and  terrorism  tfian  a  carrier 
with  a  torpedo.  An  airfiekj  may  cost  only  about 
SI. 3  bilton  to  buikj  whereas  a  carrier  goes  for 
$3.5  billkxi,  but  remember  ttiat  we  left  many 
excellent  airfields  and  facilities  for  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam.  We  did  not  lose  or  leave  a  single 
carrier.  The  need  for  an  all-purpose,  fully  ca- 
pable, modem  carrier  was  further  reinforced 
during  ttie  Falkland  conflicL 

I  fully  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  scarce 
defense  dollars  must  t>e  effkaentiy  and  pru- 
dently spent  That  is  why  I  support  this  carrier 
acquisition  plan.  The  total  cost  of  this  program 
represents  a  bargain  for  the  Amerk»n  taxpay- 
er. It  is  about  $700  million  less,  according  to  a 
GAO  estimate,  than  wouhj  be  needed  to  pro- 
cure ttie  two  carriers  in  separate  autfioriza- 
tions  and  separate  contracts.  Studies  indcate 
ttiat  delaying  carrier  procurement  will  increase 
the  cost  per  ship  by  millkws  of  dollars.  So  tfie 
sooner  the  United  States  starts  replacing 
ttiem,  ttie  ctieaper  ttiey  will  be.  Furttiermore, 
t)y  utilizing  a  one-carrier  buy  with  a  foltow-on 
option,  the  Navy  expects  to  save  more  ttian 
$1  billkxi.  This  savings  has  been  verified  by 
the  experience  in  constmction  outiays  for  the 
Lincoln  and  Washington.  The  relatively  small 
difference  in  construction  costs  between  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  powered  carriers  is 
offset  over  the  servk»  life  of  the  nuclear  carri- 
er. 

What  if  we  wait?  While  delaying  this  funding 
would  appear  to  be  a  savings,  it  is  a  very 
shortsighted  one.  As  I  just  explained,  waiting 
costs  more.  Waiting  will  cost  jobs  and  futijre 
quality  and  effkaency.  The  Navy  has  wisely 
asked  for  k>ng-lead  funding  now  to  avoid 
k>sing  ttiousands  of  outstanding  craftsmen  at 
Newport  News,  who  would  k>se  their  jobs  and 
be  dispersed  if  the  replacement  carriers  are 
not  promptly  auttiorized.  Getting  ttiem  back  or 
training  workers  wouW  be  diffksjtt  and  ex- 
ti-emely  expensive.  The  work  force  employed 
is  a  good  one— the  two  earners  they  are  buikl- 
ing  now,  ttie  Lincoln  and  ttie  Washington,  are 
16  monttis  ahead  of  schedule  and  are  $1  bil- 
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Whto  ttw  cwriara  ara  built  in  Newport 
Nmm.  M  !•  importam  to  rwnwnber  that  avwy- 
ona  banana.  Obvioualy.  tha  national  defense 
banaMi.  So  doea  tha  dspraeaed  American 
sNpbuMng  indusky.  Tha  new  ahipa  require 
maasiva  amounts  of  American  slaai.  American 
coA  Amaricw  eleclronics.  and  American  air- 
craft  Md  fittings.  Today.  44  States  inciudktg 
my  Stale  of  CaWomia.  share  In  the  industrial 
aftort  supporting  the  carrier  program.  These 
cwrtsrs  ara  not  budget  busters— they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  original  Presidential  request 
oommMse  budget,  and  Aspin  substitute.  This 
long  lead  fundhg  does  not  wealwn  the  readi- 
nees  of  our  other  services  or  other  Navy  pro- 
grwns.  It  has  been  inlegFalsd  in  the  budget 
prapvaion  since  the  beginning. 

Wa  need  to  maimain  at  least  the  minimum 
15  carrier  group  level  to  protect  our  Nation 
and  Ms  vM  inlsraats.  We  wM  be  purchasing 
M»o  now  caniere  in  the  near  future.  I  support 
this  measure  to  make  this  center  acquisition 
more  economical  and  timely— A  just  makes 
more  sense.  I  urge  my  ooHeegues  to  reject 
the  Martin  amendment  that  wouW  delete 
theee  sNps  or  any  other  amendments  that 
wouM  sink  this  importani  program.  As  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  sakl.  "No  nation  can  hoM  its 
ptaoa  in  the  world,  or  do  any  work  really  worth 
doing,  unless  it  stands  ready  to  giMrd  Its 
rights  with  an  armed  hand."  We  need  these 
repiaoemeni  carriere  to  fulfill  our  responsibH- 
Hiee  effedivsly. 

Mr.  HUNTER,  tti.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendtnent  of- 
fered by  my  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martih].  Let  me 
give  you  four  reasons:  aircraft,  air- 
fields, survivability,  and  people. 

Number  one,  the  Midway  wlU  not 
take  the  F-14.  I  think  the  whip  has 
Just  talked  about  the  problems  that 
you  have  landing  on  a  very  small  air- 
craft carrier,  the  danger  that  is  in- 
volved; but  also  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  project  your  No.  1  fighting  ma- 
chine, the  F-14,  from  that  particular 
platform. 

Second,  airfields.  We  no  longer  have 
libya.  We  no  longer  have  Iran.  We  no 
longer  have  all  the  North  African 
countries  and  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries that  we  had  in  the  old  days  that 
would  accommodate  American  air- 
fields. 

American  power  is  projected  around 
the  world  from  an  airbase  that  con- 
sists only  of  carriers,  and  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  1970 
we  had  24  carriers.  Today  we  have  15. 
so  we  are  talking  about  a  market  re- 
duction in  carriers. 

Survivability:  The  Midtoay  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Nimitz  class  air- 
craft carriers. 

Last,  if  you  look  at  people,  the 
people  problem,  and  that  was  brought 
up  by  the  other  side  a  couple  of  times. 
The  facts  are  that  the  Midioay  was 
boflt  to  accommodate  about  3.000 
people.  It  has  to  accomodate  now 
about  4.000  because  you  have  so  many 
operations  to  undertake  to  allow  an 


aircraft  carrier  to  siunrive  in  a  hostile 
environment,  that  you  need  those 
people,  and  because  of  that  you  have 
very  cramped  quarters.  Tou  have  very 
tough  living  conditions  on  the 
Midway. 

One  Member  was  on  the  Midtoay 
and  he  said  when  you  get  down  below 
the  surface  on  the  Midtoay,  it  is  like 
one  of  the  old  Humphrey  Bogart 
movies,  "The  African  Queen."  watch- 
ing them  trying  to  make  this  old 
equipment  work  and  handle,  and  that 
Is  absolutely  true. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  quality  for 
the  men  and  women  who  operate  our 
alrcraft  carriers,  maybe  we  need  a 
thousand  extra  people.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurot]  men- 
tioned that;  but  it  is  much  better  to 
have  more  than  enough  people  operat- 
ing an  aircraft  carrier  than  to  have  too 
few  and  to  have  crowded  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Martin  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LmrcREir]. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
previous  speaker  said  that  we  ought  to 
be  somewhat  skeptical  of  this  whole 
approach  because  of  the  fuU  court 
press  presented  on  this  issue  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  likened  it  to 
what  they  did  on  the  home-porting 
issue  last  year. 

WeU,  I  was  one  of  those  who  was 
very  skeptical  of  this  approach  this 
year  because  I  was  skeptical  of  the 
home-porting  question  last  year. 

WeU.  I  have  sat  down.  I  have  looked 
at  this,  and  I  think  they  are  absolutely 
right  in  the  request  they  make  this 
year. 

The  question  is  not  debated  on 
either  side  that  they  need  to  be  re- 
placed, that  we  need  two  replacement 
aircraft  carriers.  The  question  is  when; 
so  that  really  comes  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  timeliness. 

The  committee  has  told  us  they 
have  reviewed  it  and  the  question  of 
timeliness  comes  down  on  the  side  of 
having  these  replacement  aircraft  car- 
riers as  soon  as  possible.  The  need  is 
essential.  The  need  is  also  timely. 

Some  have  criticized  the  Navy  De- 
partment by  saying  somehow  they  did 
not  come  up  with  this  last  year,  now 
they  come  up  with  it  this  year.  The 
Navy  has  explained  that  by  saying 
they  went  back  and  they  surveyed  it. 
They  surveyed  their  needs  and  with 
new  information,  new  analysis,  they 
now  say  this  is  something  they  need; 
so  I  guess  what  people  are  saying  is 
that  when  the  E)epartment  does  what 
we  ask  them  to  do,  go  back  and  make 
an  assessment  of  your  needs,  and  they 
do  that  and  come  up  with  new  infor- 
mation, we  tell  them  to  forget  about 
that  information.  It  does  not  fit  in  our 
political  agenda  or  our  budgetary 
agenda  driven  by  political  circum- 
stances this  particular  year. 


The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  is  something  that  has  been 
talked  about  by  a  number  of  people, 
and  that  is  people.  We  love  to  talk 
about  weapons  systems.  We  love  to 
talk  about  ships,  but  we  very  rarely 
talk  about  the  people  who  happen  to 
be  on  them.  If  we  do  not  have  timely 
replacements,  what  wiU  probably 
happen  is  that  we  will  go  from  15 
down  to  13  carriers.  We  did  that  at  an- 
other time  in  recent  history.  We  did 
that  from  1976  to  1981.  What  did  we 
do?  Did  we  reduce  our  missions?  No. 
We  put  a  greater  stress  and  impact  not 
only  on  the  ships  themselves,  but  on 
the  people. 

In  1980  the  U.S.  Eisenhower  was  at 
sea  for  247  out  of  252  days  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  If  we  were  to  do  that 
today,  because  it  went  down  to  13  car- 
riers, that  means  they  would  have  to 
work  7  days  a  week,  12  to  16  hours  a 
day,  get  no  overtime  pay  and  virtually 
no  conveniences  of  privacy  that  civil- 
ians expect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  these  people 
on  these  ships  more  than  that. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dehny  Smith]. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Martin  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  so  liecause  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  national  defense. 

There  is  simply  not  enough  money 
in  the  Navy  budget  or  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  us  to  commit  here  today 
another  $7  billion  in  authorizing  two 
more  carriers. 

I  have  served  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  a  commit- 
tee where  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  budget. 

What  we  have  foujid  is  that  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  has  grown  so  big,  and  the 
problem  is  so  long-term,  that  it  is  time 
for  this  body  to  start  taking  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  policy  decisions  that 
we  make  here  every  day. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  Navy's  budget 
shortfall,  without  authorizing  two 
more  carriers,  is  already  of  titanic  pro- 
portions. Two  more  carriers  will  make 
it  even  worse. 

If  you  think  that  you  are  doing  the 
Navy  a  favor  by  supporting  two  more 
carriers  at  this  time,  you  are  wrong. 
More  carriers  right  now  will  rob  them 
of  the  readiness  and  sustalnablllty 
money  that  they  are  going  to  need  in 
the  future. 

We  will,  in  fact,  be  building  a  very 
large,  very  hollow  fighting  force  with- 
out the  men,  equipment,  and  training 
to  be  sufficiently  combat  ready. 

And  please  do  not  be  persuaded  by 
the  argiunent  that  two  carriers  now 
will  save  the  taxpayers  money.  It  is 
true  that  building  two  carriers  at  once 
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will  save  some  money,  and  in  1981  I 
voted  for  those  two  carriers  we  have 
on  the  way.  Building  three  carriers  at 
once  would  probably  also  save  some 
money.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  not  5 
carriers  or  10  carriers?  We  could  re- 
place the  entire  fleet  that  is  getting 
older,  but  it  would  also  bankrupt  the 
Nation. 

Believe  me,  any  savings  achieved  by 
building  two  more  carriers  now  will  be 
wiped  out  by  the  increased  debt  serv- 
ice that  this  coimtry  will  carry  when 
we  borrow  the  $7  billion  needed  to  pay 
for  them. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Martin  amendment. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  is  he  not,  that 
these  proposed  two  long  lead  fimds  au- 
thorizations for  carriers  are  within  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution,  which 
is  a  negative  growth  figure,  and  they 
are  within  that  figure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skxltom]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Martin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  situation 
where  we  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  worked  within  a  very 
constrained  budget  this  year.  We  have 
also  looked  at  some  very  important 
programs,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  put 
within  this  authorization  bill  two  new 
carriers. 

In  my  opinion  these  carriers  are  a 
must.  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  maintain 
the  deployable  aircraft  carriers  at  15. 
it  is  necessary  that  we  start  two  carri- 
ers now.  You  do  not  build  them  over- 
night. It  takes  several  years  to  build 
them. 

This  Is  a  replacement  of  two  older 
carriers  that  are  in  the  force  today, 
and  they  will  be  leaving  the  force  in 
the  late  1990's.  In  that  respect  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  these  carriers 
to  replace  them  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
there  is  7  minutes  remaining  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]  and  there  is  7  minutes  re- 
maining for  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  BEmnrrr]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  liiichigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
midpoint  in  this  debate  I  ask  the 
Members  to  consider  that  the  argu- 
ment is  not  about  the  use  of  carriers 
or  the  excellent  Job  that  the  Navy  and 
our  fighting  people  have  been  doing 
with  carriers.  It  is  not  about  the  fact 
that  down  the  road,  as  the  Navy  Secre- 
tary said  last  year,  we  will  need  re- 
placement carriers.  The  issue  and  the 


reason  that  this  amendment  is  before 
us  right  now  is  the  cost  argument  as  to 
what  it  would  mean  not  so  much  this 
year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
pointed  out,  or  even  next  year,  but  in 
the  following  years,  when  we  talk 
about  the  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
carrier,  for  the  people  to  man  it,  and 
for  the  support,  aircraft,  and  ships. 

No  one  is  happy  that  we  have  this 
tremendous  Federal  deficit,  no  one  is 
happy  at  all  in  this  Nation,  but  we 
have  to  face  it.  So  this  is  one  of  those 
votes.  When  we  talk  to  oiu-  constitu- 
ents as  to  why  we  have  this  deficit,  we 
will  have  to  look  them  in  the  eye  re- 
garding this  vote  and  how  much  these 
two  carriers  cost  at  this  time  and  in 

the  future.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Swbknby]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  allowing  me  to  express  my  opin- 
ion.        

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  other  side  of  an  argument  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  about  Withdrawing  troops 
from  NATO.  It  is  not  important  today 
who  won  that  argument.  What  Is  im- 
portant is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  in 
this  Congress  about  withdrawing  troop 
commitments  from  foreign  bases.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  forces  around 
the  world  asking  us  or  telling  us  or 
ousting  us  from  bases— Papandreou  in 
Greece;  we  lost  our  land  presence  in 
Iran  and  throughout  the  Middle  East; 
we  are  losing  oiu-  land  presence  in 
Central  America. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  withdrawing 
our  land-based  commitments  aroiuid 
the  world,  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
we  have  to  increase  our  reliance  on 
our  sea-based  commitments.  A  simple 
look  at  history  confirms  for  us  the  im- 
portance of  having  carriers. 

In  Korea,  in  the  first  5  days  of  that 
conflict,  the  opponents  overran  almost 
all  of  our  land  bases.  In  Vietnam,  in 
addition  to  fighting  the  distance  prob- 
lem from  our  shores  to  theirs.  400  of 
our  land-based  tactical  aircraft  were 
destroyed,  and  over  4.000  were  dam- 
aged. 

Those  concerned  about  special  oper- 
ation forces  should  ask  themselves 
how  well  we  would  have  performed  in 
the  AchiUe  Lauro  hijacking,  ask  them- 
selves how  well  we  would  have  per- 
formed in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  conflict 
were  it  not  for  those  carriers. 

In  fact,  in  90  percent  of  all  crises  in- 
volving the  use  of  armed  force  since 
World  War  II.  we  have  depended  upon 
the  Navy.  In  60  percent  of  all  those 


limited  crises  we  have  further  relied 
upon  nuclear  carriers. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
for  my  final  statement.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  will  be  concluding  the 
debate,  and  I  would  like  to  precede  his 
final  statement. 

Mr.  BESfNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Daroer]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  jrieldlng  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  summarize  my  support  for  the 
carriers  and  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Let  me  briefly  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  carriers  are  the  result  of 
some  very  tough  budget  decisions  that 
we  had  to  make  in  the  committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  we  set  our  prior- 
ities and  we  determined  that  this  is 
one  program  that  not  only  could  we 
afford,  but  we  could  not  afford  to  let 
pass  by. 

These  are  not  new  carriers,  these  are 
replacement  carriers.  We  cannot  let 
this  work  force  which  we  have  already 
assembled  be  dispersed  and  then  be 
brought  back  again  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $700  million.  So  let  us  go  ahead 
and  bite  the  bullet  now.  Let  us  save 
$700  million.  So  let  us  go  ahead  and 
bite  this  bullet  now.  Let  us  save  $700 
million  for  these  csuriers  that  we  have 
got  to  have  to  replace  the  aging  carri- 
ers in  our  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttiere  is  some  questkxi  as  to 
the  need  for  15  carrier  battle  groups.  The  ne- 
cessity of  15  carriers  centers  around  the  re- 
quirements set  forward  In  the  current  maritime 
strategy.  This  strategy  is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  we  will  take  the  offensive  on  the  seas 
if  a  sefioos  threat  emerges.  I  believe  it  Impera- 
tive to  our  security  that  we  do  indeed  go  on 
the  offensive  if  our  sovereignty,  or  that  of  our 
allies,  is  threaterwd. 

Although  we  adhere  to  ttiis  forward  maritime 
strategy,  we  must  face  the  reality  that  it  may 
not  be  accomplished,  and  we  will,  through  ne- 
cessity, fight  a  defensive  battle.  However,  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  fund  the  tools  necessary 
to  attempt  a  forward,  offensive  battle,  we  are 
destined  to  fight  a  defensive  stmggle  that 
could  result  in  k>ss  of  control  of  the  seas  by 
the  American  Navy. 

On  another  note,  cancellation  of  these  carri- 
ers will  undoubtedly  degrade  the  ship-related 
industrial  base.  If  we  wait  until  1994  to  begin 
productk>n  of  these  carriers,  will  create  a  gap 
of  over  a  year  in  the  productnn  line  and  wort( 
force. 

Today  we  have  in  place  a  highly  skilled 
woric  force.  ShouW  we  allow  this  force  to  dis- 
perse we  will  tfien  pay  dearty  to  bring  tt  to- 
gether again. 

I  have  spoken  with  several  members  of  the 
Virginia  delegatx>n.  I  understand  and  have 
firsthand  experience  of  tt»  economic  conse- 
quences of  gaps  in  productxjn  lines.  I  krK>w 
what  gaps  can  do  to  a  State's  ecorK)my. 
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I  urga  laiadion  of  tNa  amandmant 

Mr*.  MARTIN  of  nUnoia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  reaerrlng  my  time  to  pre- 
cede the  chairman's  final  statonent.  if 
I  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  opinloo  of  the  Chair  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  the  sole  weaker  remaln- 
inc  on  her  time. 

Doea  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BaniRT]  yield  time  to  any 
Member?      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Swbuibt]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  a  couple  of  additional  points. 
Many  people  refer  to  this  carrier  issue 
and  see  this  carrier  issue  as  a  symbol 
or  even  worse  yet  as  simply  a  budget 
issue.  I  guess  for  those  who  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  really  explore  this 
issue  in  detaO  it  is  a  symbol.  But  more 
than  that  it  is  a  measure  of  our  com- 
mitment fulfilling  our  obligations 
around  the  world,  to  patrolling  the 
world's  waters  and  keeping  the  world's 
peace. 

A  lot  of  people  prefer  to  talk  about 
our  obligations  and  commitments,  but 
then  when  it  comes  down  to  acting  on 
them  in  this  fashion,  to  instead  with- 
draw and  look  at  the  world  as  a 
Sweden  or  as  a  Holland  or  as  a  Portu- 
gal might,  and  to  be  sure,  Sweden  and 
Holland  and  Portugal  have  no  aircraft 
carriers,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
influence  over  world  military  affairs  or 
over  foreign  policy. 

D  1S40 

A  carrier  in  this  case  and  the  two 
carriers  we  are  talking  about,  give  us 
tools  to  influence  world  military  af- 
fairs, give  us  tools  to  influence  world 
foreign  policy  importantly,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  important  we  vote  down  the 
Martin  amoidment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rxreso).  The  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Maktim  ]  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
me  to  stand  here  and  to  in  effect 
oppose  a  distinguished  chairman  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Cmnmittee  and  whom  I  respect. 
Ftankly.  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
hurt  people,  if  this  amendment  passes, 
that  are  fighting  for,  I  concur,  what 
they  believe,  but  it  has  a  direct  effect 
on  their  districts.  Again,  that  is  not 
easy. 

But  I  would  also  argue  unless  we 
begin  doing  some  of  these  things  that 
we  ultimately  are  beginning  to  do  to 
defense  that  which  we  have  accused 
our  enemies  of  doing,  and  that  is  de- 


stroying ultimately  the  strategic  value 
and  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  did  not  serve  in  the  Navy.  I  do  not 
claim  sudden  expertise.  I  cannot  wave 
flags.  I  did  not  have  40  people  looking 
like  admirals  and  all  of  those  other 
things,  with  those  lovely  uniforms, 
going  to  every  office  begging  for  votes. 
But  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things. 

Some  people  have  urged  I  use  this. 
This  is  the  goodie  list.  PertuuTS  I  am 
being  naive,  but  I  respect  the  people 
with  whom  I  serve  more  than  that.  I 
do  not  think  ultimately  that  is  the 
way  most  of  them  are  going  to  make  a 
decision  on  this. 

Second,  there  are  those  that  argue 
that  you  would  be  cutting  back  to  pick 
up  the  liberal  votes.  Well,  we  are  not.  I 
am  not  going  to  lie  to  you.  This  year 
and  next  year  we  do  not  cut  those  dol- 
lars from  the  budget,  nor  am  I  going 
to  argue  for  the  conservatives  that  it 
guarantees  that  it  will  be  everything 
they  want  in  a  military  budget,  be- 
cause it  does  not  do  that  either. 

It  does  this:  It  iLeeps  us  at  15  carri- 
ers, 15  carriers.  It  is  what  we  promised. 
It  is  part  of  the  commitment  to  the 
600-shlp  Navy. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  srield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  lUx.  BATnuif]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Bftr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Tou  have  said  throughout  that  you 
wanted  to  keep  15  battle  carrier 
groups? 

It  takes  5,  6  years  to  build  one.  The 
Midway  will  be  15  years  old  before  the 
first  wlU  be  buUt. 

Why  is  it  you  are  saying  you  want  to 
keep  15,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  keep 
an  orderly  replacement? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  am  going 
to  be  52  before  the  Midway  is  built, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  get  rid  of  me 
either.      

Mr.  BATEIdAN.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  at  all. 

Blrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  wiU  now 
quote  from  the  captain  of  the  Midway 
who  says  that  his  ship  will  be  eager  to 
go  into  the  year  2000,  that  morale  and 
reenlistment  is  high. 

The  argximent  that  you  cannot,  you 
would  not  retain  the  15-ship  Navy  Is 
both  unfair  and  specious. 

The  15-ship  aircraft  carriers  will  be 
maintained. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
do  you  like  having  your  ability  to 
make  decisions  removed?  Do  you  not 
want  the  chance  to  argue  the  strategic 
value  of  these  massive  aircraft  carri- 
ers? Do  you  not  want  to  talk  about  in 
1989,  1990.  and  1991  the  kinds  of 
things  we  should  be  doing? 

Do  you  want  to  see  perhaps  our  sub- 
marines which,  I  would  argue,  are  the 
most  important  part  of  that  fleet  cut 
back? 


The  Members  and  I  know  what  is 
happening  here.  We  Imow;  we  can  tell 
from  the  people  who  are  supporting 
this  amendment  the  Idnd  of  geogra- 
phy in  which  it  comes. 

The  Members  imderstand  what  hi4>- 
pened  this  year  and  last  year,  but 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  other  obli- 
gations and  it  is  to  this  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  quote  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  whom  I  do  believe  we  would  all 
concur  is  a  naval  expert. 

This  memorandum  is  from  October 
14.  1986.  and  it  is  an  internal  memo- 
randum. 

*  *  *  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  accom- 
modate the  early  ftinding  given  our  current 
fiscal  UmiUtioiu. 

*  *  *  One  percent  real  growth  would  re- 
quire the  Navy  to  cut  $74  billion  from  its 
current  BE8  position  in  addition  to  the  $6.2 
billion  identified  offset.  Before  agreeing  to 
accelerating  CVN  procurement,  it  would 
appear  advisable  to  know  more  alMut  the 
larger  picture. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  a  fiscal  climate 
more  austere  than  currently  planned  the 
carrier  priority  may  not  be  as  high  as  it  is 
today.  For  example,  when  painful  choices 
have  to  be  made,  I  would  give  first  priority 
to  sustainabillty,  modem  munitions,  ASW, 
and  the  SSN  program.  In  essence,  I  believe 
we  need  to  see  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
Navy's  programs  before  maUng  a  decision 
that  will  lock  us  into  a  long-term  major 
commitment.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
I  like  to  see  a  decision  made  that  would 
fence  the  Navy's  TOA,  vis-a-vis  the  other 
Services,  In  order  to  provide  an  accelerated 
carrier  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  only  that  we  do 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  ask  to  remove 
any  carriers.  I  ask  you  to  keep  to  the 
same  schedule  that  was  agreed  to  in 
1986. 

I  wUl  say  this.  If  we  do  not.  and  if 
my  amendment  loses,  we  will  face  the 
unique  view  of  havhig  new,  modem 
aircraft  carriers  in  seas  that  are  impa- 
trolled  by  submarines,  under  skies 
without  aircraft  to  defend  troops  with- 
out munitions.  Is  this  truly  national 
defense?  Is  this  truly  serving  sea- 
power?  I  would  argue  no. 

It  takes  coiut^e  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  to  say  no  to  a  service 
as  honorable  as  the  Navy.  I  say  no,  be- 
cause I  think  it  ultimately  will  save 
the  Navy.        

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  VolkmehI. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  gentlewoman's 
remarks,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
for  people  to  recognize  that  there  is 
only  going  to  lie  so  many  dollars  in  the 
future  in  the  budget  of  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Spend  the  dollars  vtrlsely.  "Tes"  on 
MartliL 


Mr.  BEafNETT.  til.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  to  conclude  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Mohtoomxry]  the  dlstingxiished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Martin  amendment  and  support  the 
committee  amendment  for  the  two 
carriers  that  will  replace  the  old  carri- 
ers, the  Midway  and  the  ForrestaL 

This  will  not  be  done  until  the 
1990's.  The  problem  we  have  had  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is, 
we  do  not  plan  far  enough  ahead.  We 
come  up  now  with  the  carriers  and 
they  want  them  to  be  knocked  out.  I 
support  the  Martin  amendment  being 
defeated. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Martih]. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  on  April  27, 
Admiral  Crowe  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Bennett  in  which  he  said: 

I  am  fully  committed  to  the  President's 
budget  as  submitted.  It  represents  a  rea- 
soned and  measured  approach  to  a  balanced 
national  defense  given  the  existing  fiscal  cli- 
mate. The  Navy's  two  replacement  aircraft 
carrier  request  has  attracted  much  discus- 
sion and  attention,  as  well  it  should.  It  is  an 
essential  program  that  makes  eminent  sense 
and  I  fully  support  It. 

A  balanced  force  of  15  deployable  aircraft 
carriers  is  the  core  of  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  the  maritime  superiori- 
ty necessary  to  fully  execute  our  national 
strategy. 

Henry  Kissinger  said  about  his  serv- 
ice as  National  Security  Adviser  that 
every  time  there  was  a  crisis  around 
the  world  he  and  the  President,  the 
first  thing  they  would  do  is  say,  where 
are  the  carriers? 

I  must  say  that  for  my  friends  who 
talk  about  a  conventional  defense  ini- 
tiative, who  talk  about  conventional 
readiness,  I  would  say  that  the  bacl^- 
bone  of  our  conventional  force  and  the 
thing  that  gives  us  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  our  very  important 
aircraft  carriers,  and  particularly 
those  with  nuclear  power. 

The  two  carriers  that  are  going  to  be 
voted  on  here,  when  we  did  this  a  few 
years  ago,  when  we  bought  two  carri- 
ers, we  did  not  save  just  $700  million, 
we  saved  $1.2  billion  by  packaging  this 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  contract  op- 
portunity. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  saving 
the  taxiMiyers  some  money,  underline 
that. 


We  even  financed  the  bringing  back 
of  the  Missouri  out  of  the  funds  that 
were  saved.  These  are  replacement 
carriers,  nuclear-powered  replacement 
carriers,  far  superior  to  the  ships  that 
they  are  replacing. 

The  Midway  today  has  a  very  seri- 
ous operational  problem  called  snap- 
roll.  We  are  sending  Idds  out  there  to 
land  airplanes  on  a  carrier  today  that 
has  a  very  serious  operational  deficien- 
cy. 

a  1550 

We  cannot  even  operate  the  P-14  off 
of  that  carrier.  So  I  say  to  my  friends 
here  today,  let  us  vote  down  this  very 
ill-conceived  amendment,  let  us  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  save 
between  $700  million  and  $1.2  billion: 
let  us  keep  our  commitment  to  a  600 
ship  Navy;  let  us  keep  our  commit- 
ment to  our  young  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  Navy. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  Martin  amend- 
ment and  support  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  IwlcMllXAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  debate  on  the  merits  of  t)egirviing 
long-lead  funding  for  two  /V«r7>^-class  aircraft 
carriers  has  t)een  proceeding  for  5  months. 
Critics  of  this  procurement  have  challenged 
the  tremendous  cost  associated  with  these 
ships  and  their  accompanying  aircraft  and 
complements,  the  trade-offs  between  readi- 
ness and  procurement,  and  the  assurarKes  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  there  would 
be  no  need  to  seek  funding  in  1988  for  these 
ships. 

Proponents  cite  the  need  to  maintain  15 
carrier  t>attle  groups  in  the  context  of  a  600- 
ship  navy,  the  opportunity  for  substantial  sav- 
ings through  such  long-term  financing,  the 
need  to  maintain  our  shipbuilding  mobilization 
t>ase  for  future  construction  of  our  carriers, 
and  the  age  of  the  carriers  these  new  ships 
would  replace. 

The  capabilities  of  ttie  Nmitz-cHasia  battle 
groups  are  impressive.  But  nowtiere  in  ttie 
course  of  the  protracted  debate,  in  newspa- 
pers, in  tKiefing  papers,  In  conversation,  have 
I  heard  a  responsible  discussion  of  the  strate- 
gic arguments  for  or  against  such  procure- 
ment. Once  again,  debate  has  boiled  down  to 
txjdgetary  implications  with  little  or  r>o  atten- 
tion paid  to  strategic  policy.  We  need  to 
expand  our  focus  beyond  isolated  weapons 
systems  and  examine  the  total  strategy  within 
which  tt>ese  decisions  need  to  be  made.  A 
debate  of  this  magnitude  and  significance,  like 
all  other  decisions,  needs  to  be  supported  by 
a  clear  analysis  that  makes  a  strong  case  for 
15  carrier  battle  groups  in  light  of  the  range  of 
threats  to  our  security  and  that  of  the  free 
worW.  At  this  point,  nye  are  not  addressing 
strategy  in  terms  of  natkjnal  policy.  Nor  are 
we  infonned  as  to  what  degree  the  15  carrier 
battle  groups  are  strategically  alkx»ted  in 
support  of  treaty  obligations  and  the  degree  to 
whKh  we  shoukj  reasonably  expect  our  allies 
to  bear  a  fair  sfuve  of  tfie  cost  of  txiikiing  aix) 
operating  these  units. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  any  amendment  that  stops  the  Navy's  plan 
to  purchase  two  new  aircraft  carriers.  While 


that  sort  of  amendment  is  portrayed  as  a 
dollar  saver,  I  think  quite  the  oppoaite  is  true. 

We  need  15  carrier  battle  groups.  Time  and 
time  again,  defense  experts  have  studied  this 
questton  and  the  answer  is  always  ttie  same: 
15  carriers  is  a  minimum.  The  two  carriers  that 
the  Navy  has  proposed  does  not  increase  our 
number  of  carriers.  The  two  new  ships  wouki 
be  replacements  for  the  U.S.S.  Midway,  and 
a  FomgtsteAdass  carrier,  wtiich  wouki  t>e  more 
than  45  years  of  age  wtien  the  new  carriers 
become  available.  We  are  going  to  need  re- 
placements for  these  carriers,  and,  as  ttiey 
say  in  ttie  TV  commercial,  "You  can  pay  me 
now  or  you  can  pay  me  laterl" 

I  vote  for  buying  the  carriers  now)  A  akMed 
labor  force  is  in  place  to  construct  tiie  ves- 
sels, and  the  Navy's  so-called  heel-to-toe  pro- 
curement plan— which  basicaliy  means  one 
after  another— is  estimated  to  save  $700  mH- 
lk>n.  And  who  can  predict  how  much  tfie  cost 
of  tiiese  carriers  will  incraaae  if  we  wait  sever- 
al years.  Besides,  if  ttie  money  is  not  ttiere 
now.  K  sure  is  not  going  to  be  there  5  years 
from  now. 

For  years  we  have  been  t)eating  up  on  the 
Navy,  encouraging  ttiem  to  make  "business- 
like" deciskxis.  This  is  a  txisinesslike  decision. 
I  have  no  parocfiial  reason  tor  wanting  a  txjy 
of  these  carriers  now.  This  is  just  common 
sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  tfiis  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aimounced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

RBCORDKD  von 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124,  noes 
294,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  93] 

AYES-ia4 


Aspln 

FaweU 

Leiand 

Atkins 

Pteh 

Levin  (MI) 

Bates 

Flake 

Levlne(CA) 

Beilenson 

Pllppo 

Ughtfooi 

Bereuter 

norio 

Uoyd 

Ford  (MI) 

Lowry(WA) 

Hoggs 

Frank 

MMsKay 

Bonior  (MI) 

Prenzel 

Markey 

Bonker 

Oarcia 

Martin  (IL) 

Boxer 

Oejdenson 

McCupdy 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McHugh 

Brown  (CO) 

Gingrich 

Meyers 

Bruc« 

Gradlson 

Mfume 

Buechner 

Green 

MiUer(CA) 

Carr 

Gregg 

MlneU 

Clay 

Oundenon 

Moody 

Coats 

Haves  (XL) 

Morella 

CoUins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Conyers 

Heney 

Mrasek 

Cooper 

Hertel 

Nagle 

Coyne 

Houghton 

Nelson 

Daub 

Jacobs 

Obentar 

DePazio 

Kastenmeier 

Obey 

Dellums 

Kennedy 

Owens  (NT) 

Dorcan(ND) 

Kildee 

Owens  (OT) 

Durbln 

Kolbe 

Pattemn 

Dyaon 

KoBtmayer 

Periclns 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leach  (LA) 

Petri 

Evans 

Lehman  (CA) 

Puraell 

Fascell 

Lehman  (PL) 

Rangel 
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Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NK) 
Smith.  D«BBy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Rotert 

(OR) 
Solan 
Stark 


SundQulat 
Synar 

NOE8-a94 


Aekennan 


■vy 


Tauke 

UdaU 

Upton 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Waxinan 

Wete 

Wheat 

WUUama 

Wolpe 

Tates 


Luken.  Thomai 
Lukena.  Donald 
Luncren 
Ifack 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Araey 

AuOotai 


BaBenger 


Baitlett 
Barton 


Bennett 
Bcntley 


BObray 
BObakii 
BUley 
Boehlert 


(TW) 


BotiU 


Boucher 

Boulter 


Brocmfleld 

Brovn  (CA) 

Bryant 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Burtamante 

Byron 


CamptieU 

CanUn 

Carper 

Cluuadler 

Cbaiiman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUnser 

Coble 

Coelbo 

Coleman  (IfO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Cralc 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darmemeyer 

Darden 

Davla(IL) 

DaTla(ia) 

delaOam 

DeLay 

Derrick 


Dicks 

DtoGuanH 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Demn(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DrelcT 

Duncan 

Dvycr 

Dymally 

early 

Cekart 

I  (OK) 


FMchan 

Ftekli 

PotfletU 

Alley 

l^oat 

Oalledy 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Oekaa 

QOman 

GUckman 

Oomales 

Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Gfay<PA) 

Guartail 

BaU(OH) 

Hall(TZ) 

Hamilton 

Hammefachmidt 

Hanaen 

Harrla 

Haatert 

Batcher 

HawUns 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hener 

Hiler 

Hochbrueekner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutfies 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

KanJoraU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

KenneUy 

Klecika 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFWce 

lacomarslno 


I^ntos 


Leath(TZ) 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (GA) 


IJylnfston 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lujan 


Itanton 

Ifarlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

Ifartinea 

Matsul 

Manoules 

MaaoU 

MeCandless 

McOoskey 

IfcCoUum 

ICcDade 

McBwen 

IfcOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moorfaead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

OUn 

Ortis 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

QuHlen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roctenkowskl 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schulae 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorriU 


Bkeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 


Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torre* 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Visdoaky 


Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wnson 

Wise 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK> 

Young  (FL) 
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Annunslo  Ford  (TN)  Roemer 

Bevill  Gephardt  Savage 

(»mbest  Jones  (NO  Schneider 

DeWlne  McKlnney  Tauatn 

DingeU  Murphy  Valentine 

D  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roemer  for.  with  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see agmlnst. 

BClas  Schneider  for,  with  Mr.  Combest 
against 

Messrs.  TRAXLER.  HASTERT.  and 
PORTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LEHMAN  of  Florida, 
HAYES  of  Illinois.  PXJR8ELL. 
ROYBAL.  OBERSTAR.  SCHEUER. 
RANOEL.  and  GARCIA  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  MOAKLET  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AMXRDKBirT  OPPKIUSD  BY  HR.  MC  (^TltST 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  yLcCvtan: 

Page  4,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  ADDmoHAL  AuTHOHizATioiis.— (1)  The 
amount  authorized  In  subsection  (aXS)  for 
other  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is 
hereby  Increased  by  $50,000,000  for  the  Mis- 
sion Essential  Equipment  Program. 

(2)  The  amount  authorized  in  subsection 
(aK4)  for  procurement  of  ammunition  for 
fiscal  year  1088  is  hereby  Increased  by 
$10,000,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  Is  for  the  2S-mllllmeter 
yn9i  round:  and 

(B)  $5,000,000  Is  for  155-mlUlmeter  M483 
artillery  proJectOe. 

Page  6,  line  20.  strike  out  "$644,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and". 
Page  8,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  The  amount  authorized  In  paragraph 
(1)  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is  hereby  reduced  by 
$844,000,000. 

Page  8,  line  IS.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$200,000,000  for  Reactor  Plant  Eqtilpment.". 

Page  8,  line  17,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 


$20,000,000  for  the  AM/S8Q-89  Surface 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  (ASW)  Combat 
System.". 

Page  8,  line  IS,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$12,735,000  for  CVN  Catapults  and  Arrest- 
ing Oear.". 

Page  8,  line  21,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  plus  an  additional 
$10,000,000  for  5-lnch/55-caUber  gun  ammu- 
nition.". 

Page  8,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following 
new  flush  sentence: 

The  total  amount  authorized  for  other  pro- 
civement  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988 
In  the  matter  preceding  paragn4>h  (1)  Is 
hereby  Increased  by  $242,735,000. 

Page  10,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  AromoNAL  Amouhts  for  AntcRAir 
PROcnanmrr.— The  amount  authorized  In 
subsection  (a)  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  increased  by 
$56,535,000  for  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  $5,535,000  for  C-141  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. 

(2)  $25,000,000  for  aircraft  spares. 

(3)  $25,000,000  for  common  ground  equip- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 156.  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuBOTl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Memlier  in 
opposition,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Badham]  will  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCttrdt] 

PARLIAMKHTART  IN  QUIRT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Batkmam]  rise? 

Mr.  BATSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  up- 
coming amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCnsoTl  I  would  like  to  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair  in 
order  that  all  Members  will  under- 
stand, including  this  one.  how  this 
amendment  is  impacted  by  section  802 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  remain  in  the  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry.   

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  authorization  bill  on 
the  floor  as  it  comes  from  the  commit- 
tee provides  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations in  this  act  for  fiscal  year 
1989  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  made  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Congress. 
In  light  of  that  provision  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  upcoming  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  funding  for  air- 
craft carriers  in  fiscal  year  1988  but 
retain  them  for  fiscal  year  1989,  but 
leaving  the  Appropriations  Committee 
without  any  authorization  for  1988,  it 
would  appear  under  the  normal  proce- 
dures of  the  House  to  make  the 
McCurdy  amendment  a  nullity  even  if 


it  passed  insofar  as  authorizing  a  1989 
carrier. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the 
question.  I  thought,  however,  that  the 
Members  should  have  it  brought  to 
their  attention  and  know  the  implica- 
tions of  the  amendment  and  its  pas- 
sage based  upon  this  provision  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  not  raised  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  The  Chair  cannot  con- 
strue its  legal  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCuBOTl  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  full  time  allotted  me  because 
I  think  the  debate  is  somewhat  redim- 
dant.  We  have  been  through  the  issues 
before,  and  clearly  there  was  a  very 
strong  vote  on  the  last  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  deterred,  how- 
ever, and  we  intend  to  proceed  with 
this  amendment  to  delete  one  of  the 
two  carriers  that  are  authorized  under 
this  bill. 

As  we  found  in  the  earlier  debate.  I 
am  not  sure  there  were  many  Mem- 
bers who  were  opposed  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  carrier  battle  force  in  the 
future,  and  we  think  there  should  be 
replacement  carriers.  The  issue,  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  Navy  slam- 
dunked  the  DOD  this  year  with  the 
classic  camel's-nose-under-the-tent 
routine  in  trying  to  get  it  in  this  year's 
authorization. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  easy 
today  to  vote  for  an  authorization  that 
only  has  some  $50  million  in  the  bill. 
It  is  not  a  big  issue.  Yes,  it  does  fit 
within  the  authorization  level  this 
year,  and  it  does  fit  within  the  overall 
budget  levels.  That  is  not  the  Issue. 
The  issue  is  the  outyear  funding,  the 
outyear  accelerated  funding  of  these 
carriers.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion, and  in  the  previous  amendment 
we  talked  about  $7  billion. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  this  in 
mind  about  the  savings  made  this 
year.  If  we  were  to  vote  for  the 
McCurdy  amendment  for  delaying  the 
production  in  the  building  of  the 
second  carrier— the  first  carrier,  in 
this  instance,  that  is.  only  one  of  the 
two  carriers— the  savings  this  year  is 
minimal,  and  those  savings  we  would 
redirect  to  necessary  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts.  We  would 
direct  those  to  the  areas  where  the 
CINC's  and  the  military  personnel 
that  appeared  before  our  committee 
indicated  our  greatest  weakness  lies, 
and  that  is  in  the  ammunition  account 
and  that  is  in  the  readiness  accounts. 
We  Intended  this  bill  to  protect  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  readiness,  and 
personnel,  but  we  made  some  very 


harsh  procurement  decisions  for  the 
long  term.  We  are  building  in.  in  the 
outyears.  the  future  years,  a  tremen- 
dous cost  to  this  Nation  in  this  ship- 
building account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  today  we  are  not  going  to 
be  precluded  from  revisiting  this  issue 
next  year.  By  making  this  dedslon 
today,  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  one  aircraft 
carrier.  Next  year  in  our  authorization 
bill  we  can  then  revisit  this  and  again 
make  that  determination.  If  Members 
voted  no  on  previous  amendment,  they 
have  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to 
spend  $7  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
and  are  obligated  to  that  funding 
amount. 
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By  making  the  decision  now  on  the 
McCurdy  amendment,  tdl  you  are 
saying  is.  "Yes.  we  believe  that  we  can 
go  ahead  with  the  replacement  carrier, 
the  Midway,  which  is  truly  in  trou- 
ble." By  making  that  decision,  we  can 
produce  that  carrier.  However,  we  are 
deferring  the  decision  on  the  second 
carrier  until  a  later  date,  whether  it  is 
next  year  or  the  year  afterwards. 

Now.  they  are  going  to  argue  that 
this  is  perfect  marriage:  that  by 
buying  two  carriers  you  save  $700  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  conclude.  I 
want  to  make  the  point,  and  I  think  it 
is  important.  We  are  right  down  to  the 
crux  of  it  right  now.  If  you  agree,  if 
you  voted  "no"  on  that  last  amend- 
ment, and  if  you  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment,  what  you  have  committed 
this  country  to  is  the  long  lead  and 
the  purchase  of  over  $7  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  on  only  two  vessels.  If 
you  vote  "yes"  on  this  amenclment. 
you  are  agreeing  to  fund  one  carrier, 
you  are  making  savings  this  year  that 
can  be  transferred  to  effective  ac- 
counts such  as  ammunition,  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  and  other 
necessary  items. 

You  can  and  you  will  have  the  op- 
portunity next  year  to  revisit  this 
issue.  We  have  a  better  opportunity 
through  full  hearings  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  savings  are  actual- 
ly going  to  be  achieved. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  what 
the  Navy  is  argiiing  today  by  acceler- 
ating over  5  years,  by  accelerating— I 
want  to  say  it  one  more  time— by  ac- 
celerating their  decision  to  build  these 
carriers  is  that  you  can  make  these 
savings. 

Members  of  the  House,  in  this 
budget  climate,  and  if  you  support  a 
balanced  budget.  I  think  you  ought  to 
listen  to  this,  if  you  support  this,  if 
you  signed  onto  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  you 
ought  to  listen  to  this. 

What  you  are  telling  us  is  that  we 
are  basically  going  to  be  "bargain 
poor."  You  have  heard  that  term;  we 


use  it  in  the  South.  Basically  that 
means  if  my  wife  were  to  give  me  her 
credit  card  and  say.  "Go  down  to  the 
sale,  because  we  are  going  to  have  this 
great,  20-percent-off  sale  downtown," 
in  this  case,  10-percent-off  sale,  and 
you  charge  up  all  those  items,  we  are 
going  to  save  a  lot  of  money.  The 
problem  is  it  is  going  to  appear  on  my 
credit  card  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  We  are  going  to  be  bargain 
poor  If  we  continue  to  make  decisions 
like  we  are  mating  today. 

My  colleagues.  I  only  ask  you  to 
carefully  consider  this  amendment 
which  I  think  is  fiscally  prudent,  is  se- 
curity-sound  and  is  a  wise  choice  for 
those  in  the  Congress  who  do  not  want 
to  get  committed  for  a  long-term  in- 
vestment that  we  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  revisit  in  the  future. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  McCurdy 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  iir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  just  made  a  very  dramatic 
statement  in  favor.  I  think,  of  a  15-car- 
rier  battle  group.  If  we  go  along  with 
the  McCurdy  amendment  which,  be- 
cause this  is  a  2-year  authorization 
bill,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
money  this  year  for  a  new  replace- 
ment carrier  be<»u8e  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  I  serve  on  de- 
fense, only  operates  on  a  1-year  basis. 
I  can  understand  an  amendment  to 
take  out  both  of  these,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  do  one.  we 
ought  to  package  them  together  and 
get  the  savings  that  we  got  last  time. 

The  last  time  we  did  this,  we  saved 
$1.2  billion.  I  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  am  just  as  concerned  about 
fiscal  responsibility  as  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  is.  But  I  also  understand 
that  we  need  a  15-carrier  battle  group 
Navy.  This  is  an  important  conven- 
tional issue. 

I  hear  my  friends  talking  about  a 
conventional  defense  initiative.  This  is 
a  very  important  conventional  defense 
vote. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bknkrt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  House  has  spoken  elo- 
quently for  building  the  two  carriers. 
They  are  replacements  for  the  carriers 
that  are  going  to  be  about  50  years  of 
age  when  a  decade  from  now  they  ac- 
tually hit  the  water.  This  is  the  eco- 
nomical way  to  do  it  by  buying  two  at 
once. 

When  the  Navy  came  to  us  for  these 
carriers,  at  first  I  was  quizzical  about 
it  myself,  but  I  found  out  we  are  going 
to  save  all  tliis  money  by  doing  it  in 
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this  iwrtlculmr  way.  It  Just  makes 
sense  to  to  it  this  way.  We  are  going  to 
save  at  least  $700  million,  perhaps  $1.5 
billion  by  doing  it  this  way. 

Curlers  are  our  best  and  most  effec- 
tive tool  to  preserve  peace  in  peace- 
time by  our  President.  We  can  with- 
draw if  we  find  out  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  problems  that  we 
cannot  handle.  In  wartime,  they  give 
us  the  flying  fields  that  we  may  lack 
in  X^uope  if  we  have  a  conventional 
war  in  Europe  that  overruns  Europe, 
and  right  now  it  seems  a  possibility. 
These  carriers  would  be  our  only  place 
to  get  airplanes  into  the  European 
Theater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  very  valtia- 
ble  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving 
peace.  They  are  very  valuable  in  time 
of  war,  and  are  the  winning  edge  of 
war  even  if  we  have  a  very  serious  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  cheapest  way  to  to  it. 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  do  it  this 
way. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BATncAirl. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  by  our  last 
vote  indicated  that  we  believe  America 
needs  and  deserves  15  deployable  car- 
rier battle  groups,  and  that  the  buy 
that  has  been  structured  which  saves 
the  $700  million  is  an  intelligent  one. 

To  now  pass  the  McCurdy  amend- 
ment wipes  out  all  the  logic  of  what 
has  Just  been  done;  it  eliminates  the 
savings  of  the  $700  million:  it  disbands 
the  industrial  base  upon  which  our 
ability  to  build  these  carriers  is  based, 
and  requires  that  we  then  try  and 
bring  it  all  back.  AU  because  we  did 
not  go  forward  with  the  smart,  intelli- 
gent buy  structured  the  way  we  have 
been  telling  the  Department  of  De- 
fense they  should  be  structuring  it 
with  long-lead  funding  preventing 
huge  spikes  in  the  future  over  the  5  or 
6  fiscal  years  that  this  two-carrier  buy 
would  make  possible.  Tou  undermine 
the  entire  intelligence  of  that  very 
sound  buying  strategy  if  you  pass  the 
McCurdy  amendment. 

I  ask  for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MavroxtlxsI. 

Mr.  MAVROXTLES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  attack 
this  in  a  different  vein.  We  know  it  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive  to  build  one 
or  two  or  three  aircraft  carriers,  but  if 
we  intend  to  keep  the  sealanes  open  as 
stated  by  our  own  Pentagon,  our  own 
military  advisers,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  take  the  initial  step  and  go  on 
with  two  aircraft  carriers  for  good 
planning  for  the  future. 

Let  me  remind  all  of  the  Members 
these  are  not  two  to  be  added,  but  two 
to  be  replacing  older  carriers  that  I  am 


told  are  45  and  46  and  47  years  old.  If 
you  want  to  retain  a  qualitative  edge 
in  the  ocean  and  under  the  sea,  includ- 
ing submarines  eventually,  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  today  to  continue  the 
buildup  of  our  aircraft  carriers  and 
their  groups  to  retain  that  edge  for 
the  security  of  our  country. 

The  best  vote,  I  believe,  for  all  of 
you  and  for  me  and  all  others  would 
be  to  vote  for  two  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  your 
comments.  I  think  that  we  have  em- 
barked on  the  right  decision  on  the 
last  vote  and  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  aircraft  carriers. 
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BCr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Bdr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  through  the  arguments 
today  about  the  needs  of  the  carriers, 
so  this  is  not  the  issue  right  now.  The 
issue  is  an  economic  issue,  as  it  was 
before.  By  removing  one  carrier,  that 
really  does  not  solve  anything,  except 
to  increase  procurement  costs.  The 
cost  of  a  single  carrier  increases  by 
several  hundred  million  dollars  over 
the  cost  of  a  carrier  in  a  two-ship 
pacluge.  Bujring  Just  one  carrier  in- 
volves additional  costs  of  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988  for  production  of 
nuclear  spare  components  and  $400 
million  added  to  the  cost  of  buying 
only  one  carrier  next  year. 

How  can  anybody  concerned  about 
money,  whether  today  or  in  the 
futiu%,  think  that  this  makes  any 
sense? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  . 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  I  agree  with 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  if  in 
any  case  you  buy  things  5  years 
sooner,  whether  it  be  an  automobile,  a 
plane,  a  tank,  or  an  aircraft  carrier, 
you  will  save  money.  If  in  any  case  you 
buy  twice  as  much,  you  should  save 
money  or  you  are  getting  a  bad  deal. 

I  can  take  you  to  a  Chevrolet  dealer 
this  afternoon.  If  we  buy  2  cars  or  10 
cars,  we  will  save  money  instead  of  the 
purchase  price  for  one  car.  I  will  con- 
cede that  argument. 

So  why  do  we  offer  this  amendment, 
after  the  House  has  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  Martin  amendment?  The 
same  reason.  There  is  not  enough 
money. 

So  when  you  read  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  your  constituents  come  to 
you  and  say,  "Why  don't  our  troops 


have  enough  munitions?  Why  don't  we 
have  enough  fuel  to  fly  the  airplanes? 
Why  don't  we  have  enough  air- 
planes?" 

Tell  them  that  you  bought  two  carri- 
ers 5  years  earlier  and  you  got  a  deal, 
but  you  do  not  have  any  money  left 
for  what  you  need  for  the  defense  and 
the  conventional  requirements  of  the 
armed  services  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunteb].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  want  to  tell 
you  three  reasons  why  we  need  the 
carrier  aircraft,  airfields,  and  people. 

Very  simply,  the  F-14  is  our  top-line 
fighter.  You  cannot  fly  the  P-14  off 
the  Midtoay. 

Airfields:  In  the  old  days  we  had 
places  like  Libya  in  North  Africa.  We 
had  Iran.  We  had  other  friends 
around  the  world,  especially  in  volatile 
areas,  who  would  sdlow  Americans  to 
base  aircraft  on  their  land  areas.  That 
time  is  gone. 

The  aircraft  carriers  are  America's 
airfields  and  those  15  aircraft  carriers 
in  many  cases  are  the  only  American 
airfields  we  have  in  several  very  vola- 
tile regions. 

Finally:  people.  For  quality  of  life, 
we  need  to  have  Nimitz-size  aircraft 
carriers.  The  Midway  right  now 
should  accommodate  only  3,000 
people.  It  has  4,000  people  and  very 
cramped  quarters.  In  the  case  of  the 
pilots  who  fly  into  that  aircraft  carri- 
er, it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recommend  a 
no  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

People  can  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  what  they  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
something.  Although  we  are  talking 
about  $7  billion  or  $3V^  billion,  by  the 
time  you  add  the  new  planes  and  the 
new  people,  you  are  talking  about  a  lot 
of  money.  You  are  talking  about  the 
SSC.  One  of  these  carriers  and  its  ac- 
companying costs  equals  the  SSC. 

Now  decide  what  this  country  needs 
and    maybe    even    what    your   State 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time,  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
McCurdy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  may  very  well  be 
true,  as  the  gentlewcHnan  from  Illinois 
has  said,  that  the  cost  of  one  of  these 
carriers  is  the  equivalent  of  the  SSC, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  think  about 
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what  the  importance  of  these  carriers 
are. 

I  will  stipulate  that  the  cost  of  the 
carrier  is  not  cheap.  I  take  a  back  seat 
to  no  Member  of  the  House  in  terms 
of  being  a  critic  of  big  ticket  defense 
spending  items  that  don't  enhance  our 
security,  but  I  want  to  stipulate  also 
that  the  Importance  of  these  carriers 
is  very  great.  The  aircraft  carrier  is 
the  major  striking  element  of  the  U.S. 
general-purpose  naval  forces. 

It  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  maritime 
strategy.  This  is  a  strategy  that  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  preeminent  Western 
maritime  power,  must  have  the  ability 
to  use  the  seas  to  project  forces  ashore 
against  an  adversary  if  need  be,  while 
maintaining  imimpeded  use  of  the 
ocean  lifelines  to  our  allies,  our  for- 
ward deployed  forces,  and  our  trading 
partners. 

Our  maritime  strategy  recognizes 
the  unique  role  maritime  forces  play 
in  supporting  our  national  military 
strategy  and  the  key  role  they  play  in 
plans  for  the  defense  of  NATO  allies. 
A  balanced  force  of  IS  deployable  air- 
craft carriers  is  the  core  element  of 
our  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
maritime  superiority  necessary  to  exe- 
cute fiiUy  our  national  security. 

How  long  must  vital  conventional 
programs  suffer  from  the  President's 
romance  with  SDI?  These  carriers 
have  been  proven  and  time-tested, 
both  In  peacetime  and  in  wartime.  Let 
us  move  today  to  reward  consistency.  I 
believe  that  it  is  tim°  that  we  put  our 
faith  in  proven  track  records,  rather 
than  relying  on  strategic  visions  such 
as  SDI  which  are  destabilizing  and  un- 
necessary. 

Rather  than  pay  an  enormous  penal- 
ty in  both  strategic  and  fiscal  terms, 
let  us  move  now  in  the  direction  of 
conventional  strength  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  AchiUe  Lauro  hijack- 
ing and  Ubya  should  have  convinced 
us  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  the 
carrier  battle  group. 

As  others  in  the  debate  earlier  have 
pointed  out,  almost  every  time  there 
has  been  a  major  need  to  project  U.S. 
force  anywhere  in  the  world  when  a 
time  of  crisis  comes,  they  turn  to  the 
Navy,  and  frequently  it  is  to  our  air- 
craft carriers.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  the  carriers  are  getting  old. 
They  are  obsolete.  Look  at  the 
Midway:  it  is  in  need  of  replacement. 
They  are  unsafe. 

Let  us  do  the  inevitable.  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  they  must  be  replaced.  Let  us 
replace  them  now  with  1987  dollars, 
rather  than  1990  or  1994  dollars  and 
save  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  do 
something  important  for  the  Nation's 
security  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Ray]. 


Mr.  RAY.  lir.  Chairman.  I  Just  rise 
to  align  myself  with  the  McCurdy 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  Martin  amendment,  but  I 
am  voting  for  the  McCurdy  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky].  Sure,  we  can 
save  money  by  building  two  carriers, 
but  we  pay  a  price  for  it.  We  pay  a 
price  for  it  in  buying  less  than  the  op- 
timal buy  of  P-14's  and  F-18's  to  go  on 
the  decks  of  these  carriers.  We  pay  a 
price  for  it  in  terms  of  eliminating  the 
ABA  carrier  altogether  because  the 
money  is  not  there.  We  buy  fewer 
Apache  helicopters  than  we  need.  All 
through  the  procurement  accounts  we 
wiU  buy  less  than  what  will  be  opti- 
miun  so  that  we  can  accommodate 
these  two  carriers  in  this  budget. 

The  problem  with  buying  two  carri- 
ers this  year  is  that  it  misses  the 
whole  message  of  the  debate  on  this 
budget.  We  have  limited,  finite  re- 
soiutses  for  defense,  and  we  have  to  be 
prudent  about  the  way  we  allocate 
those  resources. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  debate 
has  probably  gone  on  long  enough.  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  not  altogether 
too  often  in  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  already  made  the  decision 
long  ago  that  we  believe  in  the  theory 
and  the  practice  and  the  philosophy  of 
a  600-ship  Navy.  We  agreed  on  that. 
We  are  driving  toward  that. 

We  also  further  agreed  on  the  con- 
tention that  to  have  a  600-ship  Navy 
and  to  protect  5  huge  areas  of  the 
planet  Earth  that  are  convered  by 
water,  it  requires  15  carrier  battle 
groups. 

We  have  already  decided  today  that 
we  are  not  going  to  lop  two  carriers 
off. 

This  amendment  here  is  undoubted- 
ly weU-meaning.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa  [Mr.  McCurdy],  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  the  gentleman  is 
losing  sight  of  the  fact,  and  I  think 
the  Members  would  agree  with  me  on 
this,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  what 
we  have  now  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  two  more  carriers.  We  are  going 
to  have  15  carrier  battle  groups.  That 
has  already  been  decided. 

The  question  is,  how  do  we  get  them 
in  the  most  efficient  way? 

Lest,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue  the 
practice  of  micromanaging  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  has  proven 
costly  and  wasteful,  let  us  let  the  Navy 
use  their  resources  that  we  have  given 


them  to  provide  in  the  best  way  they 
can  to  do  those  things  to  accomplish 
the  mission  that  we  and  the  adminls- 
tration  want. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  have  Just  decided  in  this  body 
not  to  eliminate  two  aircraft  carriers. 
Those  two  carriers  are  already  within 
the  budget  figures  of  $289  billion;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Now  we  have  an 
amendment  before  us  to  eliminate  one 
of  those  carriers,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  That  \a  correct. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  that  amendment 
fails,  can  we  anticipate  another 
amendment  to  perhaps  do  away  with 
the  landing  deck  on  one  of  the  carri- 
ers? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  certainly  hope  not 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1640 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORDEDVOTE 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  145,  noes 
267,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  94] 


Aspln 

AUlns 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BUbray 

Bonlor(MI) 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechner 

Carr 

Coats 

CoUlns 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Daub 

DeFazio 

I>Uunis 

Dixon 

DorKan(ND) 

Durbln 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

PasceU 


AYES-145 

Fawell 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florlo 

PordCMI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garda 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlins 

Gordon 

Green 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hertel 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 


Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Ilarkey 

Martin  (n,) 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT> 

MraKk 

Nagle 
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NClMD 

NOwmk 

ObcnUr 

Ob«r 

KWT) 
l(UT) 
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SUrk 


SelMiMr 

Oclif06dcr 

aehiMtte 


Patteiaoo 


SCDflBBbCttUMT 


Penny 

Perfcina 

Prtrl 

Fetter 

PumU 

Rantel 

Rv 

Rlttcr 

Rodtaw 

Roth 


SImttary 
SiMftitcr  (NT) 
flBlUXIA) 
SmttlKNK) 
SmlUi.  Denny 

(OR) 
Snrith.  Rotert 

(OR) 
Soimn 

Smtt 


Aekennan 
Akalw 

Alf  iittdef 


Aicfaer 
Amey 
AnOotai 


NOKS— 267 

Downey 

Dfclcf 

Dunna 

Dwyer 

■tfiy 


(OK) 


Eidielch 
■vy 


Btuddi 

SundquM 

Synar 

TMike 

Towns 

OdaU 

Opton 

Vento 

Vledoiky 

Volkmer 

Waltren 

Walker 

Wazman 

Weiai 

Wheat 

WlUlami 

Wolpe 

Yates 


Livlnsaton 
Lott 
bowery  (CA) 


Luken,  Thomas 
Lukens,  Donald 
Lungren 
Mack 


BaUencer 


Peighan 


Bartlett 
Barton 


Beanett 
Bentley 


BOlraUs 

BUley 

Boehlett 


(TK) 


Botskl 

Boseo 

Boueber 

Boulter 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Bunntnc 

Burton 

Burtamante 

Byron 


Pish 

FDtfletU 

ffoley 

ftost 

GaDe^ 

OaUo 

Oasrdos 

Oefcas 

QUnisn 

Otncrteh 

Oradlson 

Orandy 

Orsnt 

Oray(tL> 

Gray  (PA) 

Quarlnl 

Hall  (OR) 

HaU(TX) 

iy»wnfi^f>itchmW 


llanton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinet 

Matcui 

Uavroules 

MaxsoU 

MeCandless 

McCoUum 

MeDade 

McBwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD> 

Mka 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Moakley 


Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cbapman 

Chapfiell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUncer 

Coble 

Coelho 

Calenian(MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

CralK 

Crane 

Crockett 


Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (H.) 

Da*tt(MI) 

delaOam 

DelAy 

Derrick 

DeWlne 


Harris 

Hastert 

Batdier 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Henry 

Berser 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

HoDklns 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnaaa(CT) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjonkl 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

I^Palee 

Laconarsino 


Dkks 

DioGuardI 

Donnelly 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 


Leath(TZ) 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NIchob 

NIelson 

OUn 

Ortis 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (H.) 

Price  (NO 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

RUSK) 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sharp 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Stkorski 
SWsky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 


Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sweeney 

SwUt 

Swlndall 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoouu  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUi 

Traficant 

Trailer 

Vander  Jagt 


Vucanovlch 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTINO-ai 


Annunalo 

BeviU 

Clay 

Combest 

Conyen 

DingeU 

Dymally 


Pord(TN) 

Gephardt 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 


McKlnney 

Murphy 

Oakar 

Roemer 

Schneider 

Tauzin 

Valentine 


D  1650 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roemer  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da against. 

Miss  Schneider  for.  with  Mr.  Combest 
against. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA  and  Mr.  OEKAS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  TOWNS  and  Mr.  DAUB 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  KZPLAMATIOH 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained and  missed  the  vote  on  rollcall 
No.  94.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha],  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Biay  12.  1987,  and  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  ajn.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  13,  1987  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
May  14. 1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETINO  ONTUES- 
DAY,  MAY  12.  1987.  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  13.  1987.  AND  THURS- 
DAY, MAY  14,  1987 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  May  11, 


DISPENSING  OF  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through  May  10, 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1087,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  1157)  an  act  to 
provide  for  an  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram applicable  to  producers  of  the 
crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  farmers  adversely  affected  by 
natural  disasters  in  1986,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House  and  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr. 
Mklcber,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Borkn,  Mr. 
LuGAB,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Helms;  and 
for  areas  imder  jurisdiction  of  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Motnihan  and  Mr.  Stap- 
PORD,  to  be  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 


8.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10,  1987.  through  May  16,  1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Duclcs  Unlimit- 
ed, Inc.,  in  honor  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points Mr.  Red,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; Mr.  Cochran.  Committee  on 
Appropriations:  Mr.  Wihth,  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services;  and  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  at  large;  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  Mr.  Hatpield,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  Mr.  Gramm, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  at  large;  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a),  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; Mr.  NicKLES,  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  Mr.  Levjn,  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  and  Mr.  Shelby,  at 
large;  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  194(a)  of  title  14  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  Breaux,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation;  and  Mr. 
Packwood,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation;  and  Mr. 
DoDD,  at  large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 


D  1700 

PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  1748,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  No.  160, 
Rept.  No.  100-84),  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordred  to 
be  printed: 

H.  Res.  160 
Resolved,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  fimctions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prestribe  military  peraormel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  no 
further  amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  shaU  be  in  order  except  the 
amen(]ments  designated  in  section  2  of  this 
resolution  or  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution,  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  considered  only  in 
the  order  and  In  the  manner  specified.  The 


amendments  designated  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion and  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  when  offered.  Each  amendment  may 
only  be  offered  by  the  Member  designated 
for  such  amendment  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution. Debate  on  each  of  said  amendments 
shall  not  exceed  the  time  specified  In  this 
resolution  or  said  report,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
Points  of  order  under  clause  7  of  Rule  XVI 
are  waived  against  amendments  contained 
in  sections  one  and  two  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution. No  amendment  except  for  the 
amendments  printed  in  section  three  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution  shaU  be  subject  to 
amendment  (except  as  otherwise  specified 
in  this  resolution  or  In  such  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules)  or  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  an  amendment  print- 
ed in  section  three  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  shall  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a  member 
opposed  thereto.  Any  particular  amendment 
under  consideration  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rises  on  a  legislative  day  sliall  be 
completed  when  the  C^ommlttee  of  the 
Whole  next  resumes  its  sitting  on  H.R.  1748. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  sliall  be  in  order  only  if  offered  by 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Any 
period  of  general  debate  specified  in  the  res- 
olution shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution  as  follows: 

(1)  When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes its  sitting  on  H.R.  1748  on  Thursday, 
May  7.  1987,  it  shall  be  in  order,  following 
disposition  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Hunter  of  CaUfomla,  pend- 
ing when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose 
on  Wednesday,  May  6,  1987  to  debate  the 
levels  of  funding  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  40  min- 
utes. It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  such  funding 
contained  in  section  one  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, only  in  the  following  order:  (A)  by 
Representotive  Hunter  of  California,  or  his 
designee;  (B)  by  Representative  Delhims  of 
California,  or  his  designee;  (C)  by  Repre- 
sentative Rowland  of  Coimecticut,  or  his 
designee:  and  (D)  by  Representative  Ben- 
nett of  Florida,  or  his  designee.  Each  of  said 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  even  if  chang- 
ing portions  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified  and  as 
amended,  already  changed  by  amenijment. 
If  more  than  one  of  said  amendments  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  finally  adopted  and  reported  back  to 
the  Hotise.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  debate 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  min- 
utes. At  the  conclusion  of  said  debate,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 


ments printed  in  section  one  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution  in  the  following  order  (A)  by 
Representative  Kemp  of  New  Tork.  or  his 
designee:  (B)  by  RepreaenUtive  McCloekey 
of  Indiana,  or  his  designee;  (C)  by  Repre- 
sentative Hertel  of  Michigan,  or  his  desig- 
nee; (D)  by  Representative  Courter  of  New 
Jersey,  or  his  designee:  (E)  by  RepreaenU- 
tive Downey  of  New  Tork,  or  his  designee; 
(F)  by  Representative  Olln  of  Virginia,  or 
his  designee:  (G)  by  R^resentatlve  AuCoin 
of  Oregon  or  by  Representative  Bermett  of 
Florida,  or  their  designee:  (H)  by  Represent- 
ative Etoman  of  California,  or  his  designee; 
and  (I)  by  Representatiave  Buechner  of 
Missouri,  or  his  designee. 

Following  disposition  of  said  amendments, 
it  shall  be  In  order  to  begin  consideration  of 
the  amendments  printed  In  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution  in  the  order  and  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  said  section  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  2  of  this  resolution. 

(2)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Thursday, 
May  7,  1987  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  HJl. 
1748  on  Friday,  May  8,  1987.  further  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be 
suspended.  It  shall  then  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  relating  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  printed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  On 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  by,  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Aspln  of  Wis- 
consin. Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ment, it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  debate  the 
subject  matter  of  defense  burdensharlng  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  40  minutes.  It  shall 
then  be  In  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments  relating  to  defense  burden- 
sharing  contained  in  section  1  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying 
this  resolution  in  the  following  order:  (A)  by 
Representative  Gregg  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
Ills  designee:  (B)  by  Representative  Rich- 
ardson of  New  Mexico,  or  his  designee;  (C) 
by  Representative  Bryant  of  Texas,  or  his 
designee;  and  (D)  by  Representative  Mrazek 
of  New  York,  or  his  designee.  All  points  of 
order  against  amendments  (C)  and  (D)  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  Rule  XVI,  are  hereby  waived.  Fol- 
lowing disposition  of  said  amendments,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  amendments  printed  In  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution. 

(3)  After  the  C^ommlttee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  8, 
1987  and  resumes  Its  sitting  on  H.R.  1748  on 
Monday,  May  11,  1987,  further  consider- 
ation of  the  amendments  printed  in  section 
3  of  the  rei)ort  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be  sus- 
pended. It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the 
subject  matter  of  contracting  out  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes.  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments  on  this  subject,  printed  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  said  report,  in  the  following  order 
(A)  by  Representative  Nichols  of  Alabama, 
or  his  designee;  <B)  by  RepresenUtlve  Hutto 
of  Florida,  or  his  designee;  and  (C)  by  Rep- 
resenUtlve Matsul  of  c:allfomia,  or  his  des- 
ignee. Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments. It  shall  be  in  order  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution. 
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(4)  After  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
rlMS  OD  the  IrjIilitlTr  day  of  llonday.  May 
11.  1987.  and  reamnee  Ito  stttliic  on  HJi. 
174S  on  Tuaaday.  May  12. 1M7.  further  con- 
iWfinitlflii  of  the  amendmenta  printed  In 
aactlan  I  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rulea  acoompanytaic  thla  reaolutlon  shall  be 
Ti-P««M«H  It  ahaU  be  In  orOer  to  debate  the 
appUeatton  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  funds 
authorised  In  HJt.  1T4S  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  ralnutea.  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
to  nnw^*»'  the  foUovlnc  amendmenU  relat- 
taw  to  the  Davls-BacoD  Act  printed  In  the 
section  1  of  sak)  report;  (A)  by,  and  If  of- 
fered by.  Rqweaentatlve  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  hla  desicnee.  and  then  (B)  by. 
and  If  offered  by.  Representative  Dickinson 
of  ^l^*^"**  or  his  desicnee.  PoUowlng  dis- 
position of  said  amendments.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  debate  the  subject  matter  of  testing 
of  nudear  aims  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hour.  At  the  conclusion  of  said  debate. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  f  oUowinf 
amendments  relating  to  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear arms  printed  In  section  1  of  said 
report:  (A)  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Broomfield  of  Michigan,  or  his  desig- 
nee; and  then  (B>  by.  and  If  offered  by,  Rep- 
reaentative  Schroeder  of  Colorado,  or  her 
designee.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate 
the  subject  matter  of  chemical  weapons  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  40  minutes.  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments  relating  to  chemical  weapons 
contained  in  section  1  of  said  report:  (A)  by. 
and  If  offered  by.  Representative  A^in  of 
Wisconsin,  or  his  designee:  and  then  (B)  by, 
and  if  offered  by  Representative  Faacell  of 
FkHlda,  or  his  designee. 

Firilowing  disposition  of  said  amendments, 
it  shaO  be  in  order  to  debate  the  subject 
matto*  of  anti-satellite  weapons  for  not  to 
exceed  40  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
to  wwriffMy^  the  following  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  anti-aatelUte  weapons  printed  In 
section  1  of  said  report:  (A)  by,  and  If  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama, or  his  designee,  and  then  (B)  by.  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Brown  of  Cali- 
fmnla.  or  his  destgnee.  Each  of  the  amend- 
ments designated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
In  order  even  If  changing  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified  and  as  amended,  already  changed 
by  amendment.  If  both  of  said  amendments 
on  any  issue  specified  In  this  paragraph  are 
adopted,  only  the  latter  amendmqit  on  such 
issue  which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered  to 
have  beoi  fully  adopted  and  reputed  back 
to  the  House.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution. 

(5)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May 
13.  1987.  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  HJl. 
1748  on  Wednesday.  May  13.  1987.  further 
consideration  of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  three  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution 
shall  be  suspended.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  BaUisUc  Mis- 
siles for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  minutes. 
It  shall  then  be  In  order  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  on  this  subject  printed 
in  section  one  of  said  report:  (A)  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, or  his  designee;  (B)  by,  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
at  his  designee;  (C)  by,  and  If  offered  by, 
Representative  Dellums  of  California,  or  his 
designee;  (D)  by,  and  if  offered  by,  Repre- 


senUUve  Kyi  of  Arisona,  or  his  designee; 
(E)  by,  and  If  offered  by.  Representative 
Dickinson  of  Alabama,  or  his  designee;  (F) 
by,  and  If  offered  by.  Representative  Weiss 
of  New  York,  or  his  designee;  (O)  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Felghan  of  Ohio, 
or  his  de^gnee.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  sliall  then  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  following  amendments  printed 
in  section  one  of  said  report  relating  to  Cen- 
tral America  In  the  foUowing  order  (A)  by, 
and  If  offered  by.  Representative  Foley  of 
Washington,  or  his  designee,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  for  an 
amendment  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Hunter  of  California,  or  his  desig- 
nee; (B)  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Mrazek  of  New  York,  or  his  designee; 
(C)  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Boxer  of  California,  or  her  designee;  (D>  by, 
and  if  offered  by,  Representative  Foglietta 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee;  (E)  by,  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, or  his  designee.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
post-pone  recorded  votes,  if  ordered,  on  any 
first  degree  amendment  designated  (A) 
through  (E)  untU  the  conclusion  of  debate 
on  all  said  amendments,  and  the  Chair  may 
reduce  to  a  tnimmiim  of  five  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  recorded  vote, 
if  ordered,  may  be  taken  on  all  said  amend- 
ments following  the  first  vote  in  that  series. 
Following  disposition  of  said  amendments  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  section  three  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying tills  resolution. 

(6)  Notwittutandlng  any  provision  of  this 
resolution  and  subject  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  his  designee,  after  giving 
at  least  one  hour  notice  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  conunlttee,  to  offer  at  any  time  any  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  section  two  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companjring  ttiis  resolution.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order  even  if  amending 
portions  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  modified,  already  amended. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
relating  to  military  pay  printed  in  section 
two  of  the  report  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  303(aX4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  waived. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  his  designee,  at  any  time  to  offer  en  bloc 
amendments  including  modifications  in  the 
text  of  any  amendment  beginning  with 
amendment  numbered  28  printed  in  section 
three  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Such  amendments  en  bloc  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  such  amend- 
ments en  bloc  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  60  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  original  proponents  of  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc  shall  have  permission 
to  insert  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  before  the  disposition 
of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

(8)  If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  does 
not  complete  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ments specifically  made  in  order  by  Section 
2  of  this  resolution  for  consideration  on  any 
particular  legislative  day,  it  shall  be  in  order 
on  any  subsequent  legislative  day  for  the 


chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, after  giving  at  least  one  hour  notice, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority monber  of  that  committee,  to  re- 
quest the  Chair  to  recognise  the  proponent 
of  such  amendments  following  disposition 
of  a  specified  amendment  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  aocompa- 
n^ng  this  resolution  and  the  Chair  may  rec- 
ognise the  proponents  of  such  amendments 
in  accordance  with  that  notice  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  amendments  other- 
wise q>ecifled  in  such  report.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
does  not  give  such  notice  or  make  such  re- 
quest, the  amendments  may  be  offered  by 
their  proponents  following  the  disposition 
of  all  other  amendments  contained  in  sec- 
tion three  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution. 

Sac.  3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  disposition 
of  all  amendments  printed  In  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolutim,  no  further  amendment  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  modified  shall  be  in  order,  and 
the  question  shall  occur  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  ss  modified 
and  as  amended.  The  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ss  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  modified,  subject  to  the  preceding 
provisions  of  the  resolution.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
tructions. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  160  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

D  1710 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

BCr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QmujEN], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  160 
is  a  rule  providing  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1748.  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988-89.  As  I  noted  when  the 
House  considered  Hotise  Resolution 
156  yesterday,  the  procedure  we  are 
using  to  govern  consideration  of  HJl. 
1748  is  a  bit  unusual.  We  have  already 
adopted  two  rules  governing  the  con- 
sideration of  HJt.  1748  and  a  rule 
which  allowed  the  House  to  consider 
this  rule  today.  We  have  followed  this 
procedure  not  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee enjoys  reporting  four  rules  on 
the  same  bill,  but  t>ecause  we  were 
faced  with  a  very  important  and  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation,  with  more 


than  200  amendments  that  Members 
wished  to  offer  to  that  legislation,  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Members  to  complete  action  on 
that  legislation  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time.  I  might  also  state 
that  this  procedure  is  at  least  in  part 
the  result  of  the  Rules  Committee's 
efforts  to  work  with  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  order  to 
develop  a  rule  with  bipartisan  support. 
That  effort  complicated  our  work,  but 
we  think  it  was  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to 
HJl.  1748  which  are  printed  in  the 
Rules  Committee  report  accompany- 
ing this  rule.  These  amendments  must 
be  considered  in  the  order  and  manner 
provided  in  the  rule  and  the  report. 
These  amendments  are  divided  into 
three  categories,  which  are  listed  in 
three  sections  of  the  committee 
report.  I  will  describe  each  category, 
but  because  of  the  very  large  number 
of  amendments  I  cannot  describe  each 
amendment.  Members  will  find  all 
amendments  which  are  in  order,  and 
the  amount  of  debate  time  accorded 
each  amendment  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  tills  rule. 
During  consideration  of  H.R.  1748  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  are  in  order  only  if  offered 
by  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  rule  also  provides  that  any 
amendment  under  consideration  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rises, 
shall  be  completed  when  the  commit- 
tee next  resumes  its  sitting. 

The  first  section  of  the  report  con- 
tains amendments  which  address 
major  policy  Issues.  The  rule  struc- 
tures the  consideration  of  these 
amendments  around  the  policy  Issues 
involved,  sometimes  even  providing  for 
"general  debate"  on  the  Issue  liefore 
specific  amendments  are  considered. 
For  Instance,  the  rule  provides  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will  con- 
sider four  amendments  dealing  with 
SDI  authorization  levels. 

There  wlD  then  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  SDI  policy  Issues,  followed  by  con- 
sideration of  amendments  dealing  with 
those  Issues.  There  are  13  major  policy 
clusters,  including  such  Issues  as  con- 
tracting out  Davis-Bacon,  chemical 
weapons,  nuclear  testing,  Asat,  and 
Central  America.  The  rule  specifies 
the  day  on  which  consideration  of  the 
amendments  within  each  cluster  may 
begin.  If  all  amendments  in  a  cluster 
are  not  disposed  of  when  the  commit- 
tee rises  at  the  end  of  that  day.  It  is  in 
order  at  any  subsequent  time  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, after  consulting  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  giving  1  hour  notice,  to  re- 
quest that  the  Chair  recognize  the 
proponent  of  such  amendments. 


If  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  does  not  exercise  this 
option,  the  proponent  of  such  amend- 
ments wQl  be  recoi^ilzed  after  the  dis- 
position of  all  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee report.  The  amendments  con- 
tained In  section  1  of  the  report  are 
not  subject  to  amendment  or  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question,  except  as  speci- 
fied In  the  rule.  The  debate  time  for 
each  amendent  is  specified  In  the 
report.  The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments,  against  amendments  In 
section  1  of  the  report. 

The  second  section  of  the  report 
contains  eight  amendments  that  ad- 
dress significant  Issues,  but  do  not  fall 
into  a  major  policy  category.  This  cat- 
egory Includes,  for  instance,  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  the  N-reactor 
at  Hanford.  WA.  and  amendments 
dealing  with  procurement  of  the  C-17 
aircraft.  It  is  in  order  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  memlier  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  1  hour  notice,  to  offer  any 
amendment  printed  in  section  2  of  the 
committee  report.  These  amendments 
are  printed  in  the  committee  report, 
along  with  the  debate  time  allotted  to 
each  amendment.  These  amendments 
are  not  subject  to  amendment  or  a  di- 
vision of  the  question,  except  as  speci- 
fied In  the  Rules  Committee  report. 
The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
against  the  amendments  contained  in 
section  2  of  the  committee  report.  It 
also  waives  section  303(aK4)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  which  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  new  entitlement  authority 
prior  to  final  adoption  of  a  budget  res- 
olution, against  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  military  pay. 

The  third  section  of  the  committee 
report  contains  83  amendments  which 
are  not  in^gnlf  leant,  but  which  do  not 
require  lengthy  consideration.  Many 
of  these  amendments  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  can  be  disposed  of  very 
quickly.  The  debate  time  for  each 
amendment  is  listed  In  the  committee 
report.  The  amendments  In  section  3 
are  in  order  on  any  day,  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendments  in  section 
1  scheduled  for  consideration  on  that 
day.  The  amendments  contained  in 
section  3  are  subject  to  perfecting 
amendments,  with  debate  on  any  per- 
fecting amendment  limited  to  10  min- 
utes. In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  the 
discretion  at  any  time  to  offer  any  of 
the  amendments  numbered  28 
through  83  en  bloc,  with  modifications 
of  the  text.  Such  en  bloc  amendments 
are  debatable  for  60  minutes,  divided 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  They  would  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  question.  The  original 


proponents  of  any  such  amendment 
would  have  permission  to  Insert  state- 
ments in  the  record  immediately 
before  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  Indicated  before. 
this  Is  a  rather  complicated  rule.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  It  allows  for  fair  and 
appropriate  consideration  of  a  very 
complicated  and  Important  bOL 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DbuuckI 
has  explained  the  rule  in  the  best  way 
possible.  It  is  a  very  complicated  rule. 
Members  of  the  House  may  feel  like 
shouting  with  Joy  about  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  rule  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bilL 

I  understand  that  the  four  rules  that 
we  have  hammered  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  set  a  record 
for  the  number  of  rules  on  one  bllL  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  blU  in  the 
history  of  this  Congress  has  ever 
taken  four  rules  before  the  bill  is  fi- 
nally concluded  on  the  floor  since  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  first  orga- 
nized. 

At  the  same  time,  I  applaud  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
working  with  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  do  whatever 
vras  necessary  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

At  long  last,  here  we  are.  the  last 
rule  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion sometime  before  our  Memorial 
Day  recess. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  support  the  rule.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  get  down  to  business  on  the  amend- 
ments and  quit  debating  the  rules. 

D  1720 

This  is  the  fourth  one.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  we  do  not  watch  It.  we  will 
have  more  debate  time  on  the  rules 
than  on  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  feared  would  hi4>pen 
has  happened  in  this  rule.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  monster.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  rule  correctly— and  I 
hope  someone  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  because  I  have  a  real  problem 
here— we  give  the  ability  In  this  rule  to 
take  everything  from  amendment  28 
through  amendment  83  and  wrap 
every  one  of  those  amendments  into 
one  en  bloc  amendment  which  would 
be  debatable  for  60  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  my  understanding  Is 
that  we  could,  therefore,  take  65 
amendments,  put  them  all  In  this  1  en 
bloc  amendment,  and  debate  It  for  a 
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toUl  of  60  minutes.   1   minute  per 

Let  me  suggeet  to  the  Members  that 
there  are  a  few  things  here  we  might 
want  to  debate  for  more  than  1 
minute.  One  of  those  amendments,  for 
example,  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
NASA-manned  space  station  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  That  Is  a  very  contro- 
versial amendment.  I  serve  on  the 
^Mwe  Subcommittee.  It  is  something 
we  have  debated  for  hours  in  the 
Sptct  Subcommittee,  and  we  are  going 
to  allow  It  perhaps  1  minute  on  the 
House  floor? 

Here  Is  an  amendment  to  report  on 
the  electronic  spying  from  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  That  is  something  of  great 
importance  to  aU  the  Members  of  this 
body.  We  have  talked  about  it  out 
here  before,  and  that  report  might  get 
a  total  of  1  minute  of  time  on  the 
House  floor? 

Here  is  something  having  to  do  with 
minority  and  small  business  setasides. 
That  is  very  important  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  We  are  going  to  give 
that  a  possible  total  time  of  1  minute? 

And  the  fact  is  that  within  the  60 
minutes  of  time  many  of  these  amend- 
ments are  not  even  going  to  get  1 
minute  because  If  some  Member  gets 
up  and  uses  5  minutes,  some  of  these 
amendments  will  not  even  be  dis- 
cussed. We  have  potentially  55  amend- 
ments here,  of  which  a  handful  will 
get  discussed  and  most  of  them  will 
not  even  be  involved  in  discussion  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SpealLer,  I  think  this  rules  pro- 
cedure is  a  travesty.  To  suggest  to 
people  that  we  are  going  to  give  the 
mumed  space  station  and  the  military 
application  of  it  1  minute  of  time  on 
this  House  floor.  I  think,  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  vote  against  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address  the  re- 
marics  that  were  Just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walksr].  If  the  rule  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  the  gentleman  outlined  it,  I 
think  there  would  be  room  for  some 
concern,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspm]  to  wrap  any  con- 
troversial matters  into  this  block,  be- 
cause the  block  would  run  a  strong 
chance  of  failing  if  he  did  so.  So  it  is 
our  assumption  that  what  he  will  do  is 
separate  those  more  controversial  mat- 
ters, and  they  will  have  10  minutes 
each  and  will  be  voted  on  separately. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  He  is  most 
gracious. 

My  problem  is  that  we  were  told  ear- 
lier today  that  the  Rules  Committee 
was  in  the  process  of  intense  delibera- 


tions here  and  we  are  getting  their 
very  best  Judgments  on  these  things. 
What  the  gentleman  is  now  telling  me 
is  that  their  best  Judgment  was  to  give 
the  ability  on  the  floor  to  wrap  55 
amendments  into  one  en  bloc  amend- 
ment. I  thought  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  up  there  doing,  picking  out 
some  of  these  controversial  items  and 
giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

Now  what  we  find  out  is  that  the 
product  of  what  the  gentleman  did 
gives  us  a  report  this  size  that  is 
diunped  on  the  floor.  We  have  one 
copy  of  this  report  on  the  minority 
side.  Most  of  the  stuff  in  the  rule  is 
pursuant  to  this  report.  I  have  strug- 
gled to  Just  get  through  a  little  bit  of 
it  to  try  to  understand  it,  and  then  I 
came  to  the  understanding  that  ap- 
proximately this  much  of  the  report  is 
going  to  be  subject  to  perhaps  being 
put  in  one  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  very 
much  in  the  way  of  deliberations,  and 
that  we  are  put  in  the  position  of 
voting  for  a  rule  that  has  an  awful  lot 
of  problems. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  that  I  said  earlier 
we  were  giving  these  matters  a  lot  of 
deliberate  consideration.  We  did.  I  did 
not  guarantee  that  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  the  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden] 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  stand  here  today  and  reaf- 
firm my  support  for  the  rule. 

The  reason  I  come  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there 
had  been  some  confusion  earlier  about 
whether  or  not  an  amendment  I  had 
intended  to  offer,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jknkins]  would  in 
fact  be  allowed.  However,  this  contro- 
versy has  been  resolved,  and  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  Chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  lUii. 
Derrick],  and  the  leadership  for 
working  out  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion, which  now  will  ensure  that  my 
amendment,  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  C-17  funding.  Is  in  fact  heard. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all 
agree,  whether  we  support  the  C-17  or 
whether  we  do  not,  that  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  affect  expenditures  of 
some  $40  billion  in  the  next  5  years. 
So  I  think  it  is  more  than  fitting  that 
we  at  least  get  40  minutes  to  come  and 
debate  this  matter.  That  is  roughly  a 
billion  doUars  a  minute  to  talk  about 
this  very  important  program. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  the  merits 
of  it  right  now,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  pitch  for  my  amendment  to 
delete  the  C-17,  but  I  think  both  the 


proponents  and  the  opponents  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  it  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
due  time. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  very  cooperative  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  working  out  this 
controversy. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  go  on 
record  as  explaining  my  vote  on  the 
upcoming  rule.  I  was  hoping  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  be  here  because  this  af- 
fects some  discussions  and  agreements 
he  and  I  made  prior  to  going  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  asking  for  this 
particular  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  very  difficult 
time,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  what 
has  transpired  here  on  the  floor,  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
rule  would  provide  and  how  this  bill 
would  be  presented  to  the  floor  be- 
cause of  the  myriad  of  amendments 
that  have  been  filed.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  were  originally  over 
400  amendments  filed  to  the  bill. 
These  were  whittled  down  to  some- 
thing aroimd  250  amendments.  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  the  staff, 
the  committee  chairman,  and  myself, 
trying  to  resolve  these  amendments,  to 
group  them,  and  to  laiock  those  that 
were  duplicative. 

There  were  six  policy  issues  that 
were  very  much  in  contention,  and 
whether  it  is  a  fact  or  Just  a  percep- 
tion, there  is  a  strong  feeling  here  that 
when  you  follow  what  we  call  the 
"king  of  the  mountain"  procedure  in 
offering  amendments,  rather  than  Just 
following  the  straight  amending  proc- 
ess, the  order  in  which  these  amend- 
ments are  offered  is  sometimes  very 
vital.  So  on  these  six  amendments,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I, 
who,  I  believe,  differed  on  all  of  them, 
agreed  that  on  the  Davis-Bacon 
amendment,  which  I  intend  to  offer 
and  which  was  fought  very  hard  last 
year,  I  would  be  allowed  to  offer  the 
last  amendment. 

I  see  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  now  come  in,  and  I  want 
him  to  hear  what  I  am  saying.  It  was 
agreed  on  the  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy]  would  go  first 
and  I  would  have  the  last  amendment. 

There  was  agreement  on  nuclear 
testing.  It  was  agreed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
would  go  first  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroxdkr] 
would  have  the  last  amendment.  It 
was  agreed  on  the  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons that  I  would  have  the  first  amend- 
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ment  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown]  would  go  last.  These 
were  very  hardly  fought  positions,  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  discussion.  It  was 
agreed  on  the  chemical  weapons  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
ckll]  woiild  go  first,  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 
That  was  three  and  three. 

No  one  denies  the  Rules  Committee 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  make 
rules  in  order  and  to  make  a  determi- 
nation of  the  order  in  which  they 
woiild  come  in.  I  simply  say  that  in 
four  out  of  the  five  or  five  out  of  the 
six,  the  Rules  Committee  did  accede  to 
our  request,  but  in  one  very  important 
instance,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
chemical  weapons,  the  order  was  re- 
versed by  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

The  chairman  of  the  fiill  committee 
and  I  entered  into  these  agreements  in 
good  faith.  I  thought  we  entered  into 
them  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  adhered  to.  We  cannot 
control  the  Rules  Committee.  I  under- 
stand that,  it  is  for  that  reason  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  block  the  rule,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  create  any 
problem  in  presenting  the  rest  of  the 
bill,  but  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
not  going  to  support  the  rule.  I  am 
voting  personally  against  the  rule. 
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I  would  also  like  to  serve  notice  that 
if  we  ever  get  into  this  mess  again 
where  we  have  to  package  these 
things,  any  agreement  I  make  with  the 
chairman  is  going  to  be  conditioned  on 
the  agreement  being  adhered  to  by  the 
Rtiles  Committee.  Otherwise,  all  bets 
are  off. 

For  us  to  put  ourselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage on  certain  amendments  and 
then  have  somebody  else  tear  up  the 
package  and  say  somebody  else  likes  it 
better,  we  have  spent  too  much  time 
to  have  what  we  did  Ignored. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman,  if  I 
have  misstated  anything,  I  want  you 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  Just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect on  this.  The  agreement  that  we 
worked  out  and  that  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  follow 
would  give  the  Republican  side  the 
post  position,  the  second  vote  on  the 
chemical  weapon  issue.  That  was 
changed  by  the  Rules  Committee  on 
this  side.  As  you  say,  that  is  their 
right. 

We  do  have  a  problem,  I  would  say 
to  our  people  on  this  side  on  this 
whole  issue.  That  is  that  every  one  of 
these  amendments  is  important  to 
somebody,  and  that  we  end  up  in  the 
process,  we  try  and  work  out  which 
ones  are  the  most  important  to  the 


most  important  number  of  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

On  our  side,  it  was  my  Judgment 
that  the  issues  of  the  narrower  inter- 
pretation of  ABM  was  Important,  the 
issue  of  testing  was  important,  the 
issue  of  the  SDI  numbers  was  impor- 
tant, and  that  we  would  like  to  have 
the  pole  position  on  everything,  but 
given  the  choice  that  we  would  give 
them  the  pole  position  on  chemicals, 
we  would  give  it  to  them  on  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  finally,  we  even  had  to  give 
it  to  them  on  SALT  n.  That  was  the 
hardest  one  to  give  them.  We  worked 
it  out  and  said.  OK.  we  have  got  a 
deal.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  be  the  ne- 
gotiator on  that  when  then  I  find  out 
that  the  Rvdes  Committee  has 
changed  what  we  have  worked  out, 
and  I  did  not  hear  about  it  until  the 
Rules  Committee  had  already  agreed 
among  themselves  to  make  that 
change. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  had  a  particu- 
lar interest.  But  every  issue  is  impor- 
tant to  somebody,  and  we  are  going  to 
get  ourselves  in  an  awful  Jam  on  our 
side  if  we  have  to.  If  we  create  suspi- 
cion on  the  Republican  side  that  the 
deal  they  are  cutting  is  not  the  deal 
that  is  going  to  be  delivered. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  not,  in  any  way,  try  to  infer  that  it 
was  not  done  in  good  faith.  I  do  not,  in 
any  way,  say  that  there  was  any  sub- 
terfuge or  any  trickery  involved;  I  do 
not  mean  that.  You  and  I  had  an 
agreement  and  we  worked  it  out.  The 
Rules  Committee  is  not  bound  by  any- 
thing that  you  and  I  agreed  to. 

I  am  just  simply  going  on  record  as 
saying,  first,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  rule,  because  that  is  not  what  we 
agreed  to.  Second,  I  will  never  enter 
into  another  agreement  that  is  not 
conditioned  on  it  being  finally  bought 
off  on  by  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause it  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
you  can  dam  well  see  who  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  it  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimiie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentlemen 
have  said  here  is  that  they  entered 
into  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves. That  is  correct.  The  Rules 
Committee  accepted  scores  of  amend- 
ments and  requests  and  suggestions 
agreed  to  by  these  two  distinguished 
Members. 

We  tried  it  every  way  we  could  to  co- 
operate with  them.  The  minority  will 
attest;  that  was  our  purpose.  But  they 
must  not  expect  us  to  give  up  all  of 
our  prerogatives.  They,  between  them- 
selves, do  not  have  the  right  to  deprive 
us  of  all  of  our  Jurisdiction.  When  this 
matter  arose,  we  debated  it  very  sin- 


cerely. We  were  very  much  aware  of 
our  distinguished  friends  having  en- 
tered into  this  agreement.  We  were 
very  reluctant  not  to  observe  their 
agreement. 

But.  here  was  our  chauman  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  insist- 
ed that  his  committee  had  primary  Ju- 
risdiction over  this  matter.  He  asked 
to  be  heard.  We  had  to  give  consider- 
ation to  him  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Out  Judgment  was  that  if  his 
committee,  without  any  dls{>ute  appar- 
ently, had  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
this  subject,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
insist,  as  he  vigorously  did.  that  we 
give  him  the  position  that  the  rule  af- 
fords. 

So  we  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  in 
every  respect  accede  to  our  friends; 
they  were  wonderfully  helpfuL  I  do 
not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
without  the  advice  and  coimsel  of 
these  two  distinguished  gentlemen.  I 
hope  they  will  forgive  us,  if,  in  some 
instance  at  least,  we  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  our  own  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
mean  to,  in  any  way,  impugn  bad  faith 
or  anything.  We  do  not  deny  your 
right.  We  did  not  realize  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  had  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  chemical  we^wns.  If 
we  had  known  that,  we  probably 
would  not  have  got  into  the  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  let  me  Just  say  something  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alar 
bama. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  chosen  not  to 
support  the  rule  because  I  quite  frank- 
ly will  tell  you  that  I  do  not  recaU  any 
time  lately  that  we  have  given  as 
much  consideration  to  a  Member  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  as  we  did  to  you. 
You  have  got  about  98  percent  of  what 
you  wanted,  and  now  because  you  did 
not  get  2  percent,  you  are  not  going  to 
support  the  rule.  That  is  your  preroga- 
tive and  your  right  to  do  that. 

I  Just  must  say  that  I  am  disappoint- 
ed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Then  I  will 
change  my  mind;  I  will  vote  for  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Thank  you.  My 
father  always  said,  "When  he  says  yes. 
to  quit,"  so  I  am  going  to  quit. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  propoimd  a 
question  to  the  representative  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  on  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  amendment 
which  was  earlier  not  permitted  to 
now  be  offered  under  the  rule.  The 
amendment  is  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  DA>DDf]  and 
myKlf  dealing  with  the  attempt  to 
ddete  funding  for  the  C-17  cargo  air- 
plane. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield.  that  is  correct  The  Rules 
Committee  is  not  perfect  We  do  make 
Tn***'*^*'  sometimes  and  I  Just  think 
we  quite  made  a  mistake  on  that 

Mr.  OWKNS  of  Utah.  But  you  have 
corrected  thsJt,  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  If  I  may,  I 
wanted  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  permitting  us  to 
offer  that  amendment  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  I  will  not  debate 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  except 
to  say  that  by  way  of  pr^Daration  for 
that  amendment  and  if  my  prejudice 
steals  into  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v;>olo- 
giae.  but  there  is  a  report  prepared  by 
the  OAO  which  should  be  studied  by 
Members  in  d^th.  The  report  is  rep- 
resented by  some  as  being  supportive 
of  the  C-17.  But  if  studied  in  depth  by 
the  Members.  I  think  they  will  find 
that  it  does  not  in  effect,  recommend 
the  C-17  being  funded.  The  GAO 
r^Mirt  on  the  C-17  is  very  heavily 
qu^ified  and  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  inadequacies  and  I  think  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  Members. 

There  are  three  other  reports  which 
ought  to  be  studied  as  weU.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  also  pre- 
pared a  report  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  building  more  C-5  aircraft 
instead  of  building  the  C-17  would  be 
in  essence  3  percent  cheaper.  That 
report  needs  to  be  studied  carefully  by 
Members. 

There  are  two  other  reports  which  I 
think  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  this  Chamber.  The  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis  has  come  down  very 
strongly  on  the  side  of  continued  reli- 
ance on  the  C-5  instead  of  new  money 
for  the  C-17  in  this  controversy.  And 
there  is  the  report  which  I  think  has 
great  import  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  Heritage  Foundation  has 
said  that  it  is  preferable,  economically 
and  otherwise,  to  oppose  funding  the 
C-17  and  instead  support  the  C-5. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Pabbis]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize and  I  concede  that  this  is  a  com- 
plex matter.  The  stakes  run  high,  pas- 
sions nm  high.  This  is  a  difficult  and 
convoluted  parliamentary  situation, 
but  this  bizarre  arrangement  was  con- 
cocted to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  to  complete  it  within 
this  time  next  week. 

That  is  exactly  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  process.  We  are  talking 
about  the  expenditures  of  $300  billion. 
One-third  of  the  total  annual  budget 
is  what  we  are  talking  about. 


In  addition  to  that  there  is  no  more 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  than  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  That 
is  what  this  is  all  about,  our  free  world 
reqxmsibilities  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend,  the  free  people  of  this 
planet. 

It  deserves  thorough  consideration, 
and  if  it  took  a  month  of  this  Con- 
gress' time,  it  would  not  be  too  much. 

I  simply  do  not  imderstand  why  it  Is 
that  we  have  to  ramrod  some  kind  of  a 
convoluted,  bizarre  arrangement,  in 
which  thorough  consideration  of  these 
complex  matters  cannot  be  afforded. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  this  procedure  has 
backfired.  I  would  plead  with  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  that  the  next  time 
they  come  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
that  such  a  rule  Is  not  requested  and 
that  no  open  invitation  be  made  for 
such  confusion.  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  learned  our  lesson.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  done  the  very  best  it 
could.  I  think  we  have  fashioned  some- 
thing good  out  of  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BaohamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  am 
terribly  disappointed  that  Members 
have  sought  to  use  the  rule,  which  is 
the  process  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  to  discuss  an  amendment  that 
wiU  be  given  time,  will  be  given  ample 
time.  In  fact,  when  we  talk  about  the 
C-17, 1  recaU  the  debate  on  this  floor  3 
years  ago  when  the  Air  Force,  when 
the  gentleman  from  Lockheed,  I  mean 
the  corporate  gentleman  from  Lock- 
heed, and  when  others  from  Boeing 
and  Douglas  and  Lockheed  agreed 
that  we  would  only  build  C-5's  until 
we  had  another  plane  ready  to  go  into 
production,  and  that  plane  was  the  C- 
17,  and  Casper  Weinberger  said  50  and 
no  more. 

Lockheed  has  kept  to  that  agree- 
ment, but  others  seem  to  want  to 
debate  that  during  the  time  we  are  on 
the  rule  today. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
GAO  report  is  correct.  We  are  going  to 
save  lives.  We  are  going  to  save  people. 
We  are  going  to  save  dollars  and  we 
are  going  to  get  better  airUf  t  that  will 
get  us  up  to  the  requirements. 

If  you  want  to  debate  it  now.  let  us 
debate  it  now;  but  the  deal  was  made. 
An  agreement  was  struck.  50  C-5's. 
then  the  C-17. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  simply  want  to 
say  in  addition  to  that,  we  will  debate 
this  again  on  Monday.  We  debate  it  in 
the  subcommittee.  We  debate  it  in  the 
full  committee  and  the  C-5  lost.  Why? 
Because  people  of  honor  said  50  and 
no  more. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  when  I  was  a 
teenager,  there  was  a  drummer  named  Cozy 
Cole  who  had  a  couple  of  hit  records  in  a  row 


entitled,  "Topsy:  Part  I,"  and  Topsy:  Part 
ll."Weil.  old  Cozy  would  be  pleased  to  know 
ttiat  the  beat  goes  on.  Today  we  are  being 
asked  to  conskler,  "Topsy-Turvey:  Part  IV"— 
the  fourth  rule  for  tfie  defense  autivxization 
blll. 

While  ttiese  so-called  structured  rules  are 
purportedly  designed  to  bring  more  order  and 
clarity  to  the  amendment  process,  I  am  afraid 
they  only  succeed  in  making  things  more  com- 
plicated and  confusing.  And  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  who  sup- 
posedly has  an  irtside  track  on  wtiat  we're 
doing  here.  But,  I  must  frankly  confess  that 
we  dkin't  even  have  a  list  of  the  amendn)ents 
to  be  made  in  order  by  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  rule  when  we  voted  to  report  it  So  I 
can't  say  with  any  certainty  at  this  point  whk^ 
amendments  have  been  included  and  whk:h 
have  been  excluded.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
some  133  are  made  in  order  by  this  rule,  and 
some  28  amendments  dkl  not  make  the  cut. 
But  ttiaf  s  just  hearsay. 

You  know,  it  used  to  be  that  Members  only 
had  to  come  before  ttie  Rules  Committee  if 
they  needed  a  waiver  in  order  to  offer  a  par- 
tKular  amendment  Everyor>e  else  wtra  had 
germane  amendments  dkin't  have  to  worry 
atXHJt  making  an  appearance  sirK:e  they  know 
they  woukj  be  in  order.  Under  the  open  rules 
we  reported  80  percent  of  the  time  back  in 
ttie  95th  Congress,  and  64  percent  of  the  time 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

But  ttnat's  no  longer  the  case.  So  far  in  Vrte 
100th  Congress,  the  "We  ttie  People"  Bicerv 
tennial  Congress,  we  have  only  reported  two 
open  rules,  or  17  percent  of  the  total.  So,  ttie 
question  asked  of  Memt)ers  emerging  from 
the  Rules  Committee  today  is  not  simply,  "Okl 
you  get  your  waiver?"  The  question  asked 
today  under  these  restiictive  rules  is,  "Have 
you  been  baptized  or  excised?"  And  I  think 
some  28  amendments  were  excised  under 
this  rule,  most  of  which  were  perfectly  ger- 
mane so  far  as  I  know.  George  Orwell  would 
be  proud  of  this  "new  mle"  polk:y.  In  our  little 
amendment  farm,  some  ameridments  are 
more  equal  than  others. 

I  am  again  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  rule  and  register  ttieir  protest 
over  these  increasing  encroachments  on  our 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  legislators  to  leg- 
islate. Keep  in  mind  that  each  time  you  vote 
for  one  of  these  restiictive  mles— and  that's 
been  83  percent  of  ttie  time  in  ttiis  Con- 
gress—you increase  ttie  precedents  in  favor 
of  such  rules  and  the  chances  that  some- 
where down  ttie  road  you  too  will  tie  prevent- 
ed from  offering  a  perfectiy  germane  amend- 
ment. Now  is  the  time  to  take  your  stand,  and 
not  after  we  have  enshrined  these  restrictive 
rules  as  standard  operating  procedures  in  the 
House.  Vote  "no"  on  this  rule! 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  made  the 
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Garcia   , 

Nagle 

Burton 

Konnyu 

Schuette 

Armey 

Gaydos 

Matcher 

Byron 

Kyi 

Schulze 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Neal 

Chandler 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

AUdns 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Cheney 

LatU 

Shaw 

AuCoin 

Glickman 

NichoU 

Clinger 

Leach  (lA) 

Shumway 

Badham 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Coats 

Lent 

Shuster 

Bamard 

Gordon 

Oberstar 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Bateman 

Grant 

Obey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Bennett 

Gray  (IL) 

Clin 

Coughlin 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Bennan 

Gray  (PA) 

Ortiz 

CTourter 

Livingston 

Smith,  Denny 

Biasgl 

Green 

Owens  (NY) 

Craig 

Lott 

(OR) 

BUbray 

Guarini 

Owens  (UT) 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Boggs 

Hall  (TX) 

Panetu 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

(NH) 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Patterson 

Daub 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smith.  Robert 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hammerschmidt  Pease 

DeLay 

Lungren 

(OR) 

Bonker 

Harris 

Penny 

DeWine 

Mack 

Solomon 

BonU 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

DioGuardi 

Madigan 

Spence 

B06C0 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Doman  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Boucher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pickett 

Dreier 

Martin  (IL) 

Stump 

Boxer 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pickle 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Brennan 

Hefner 

Price  (IL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCollum 

Swindall 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Price  (NO 

Emerson 

McDade 

Tauke 

Brown  (CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

Pursell 

Fawell 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Bruce 

Howard 

QuUlen 

Fields 

McGrath 

Upton 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Rahall 

GaUegly 

McMUlan  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Buechner 

Huhhard 

Rangel 

GaUo 

Meyers 

Vucanovich 

Bustamante 

Huckaby 

Ray 

Gekas 

Michel 

Walker 

Callahan 

Hutto 

Richardson 

Oilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

CampbeU 

Jacobs 

Robinson 

Gingrich 

Miller  (WA) 

Weldon 

Cardln 

Jenkins 

Roe 

Goodling 

Molinari 

Whittaker 

Carper 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rose 

Gradison 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Can- 

Jontz 

Rostenkowskl 

Grandy 

Nielson 

WorUey 

Chapman 

Kanlorski 

Roukema 

Gregg 

Oxley 

Wylie 

Chappell 

Kaptur 

Rowland  (GA) 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Clarke 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Hansen 

Parris 

Young (FL) 

Coelho 

Kennedy 

Russo 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kennelly 

Sabo 

Collins 

Kildee 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Cooper 

Kleczka 

Sawyer 

Annunzio 

Ford(TN) 

McKinney 

Coyne 

Kolter 

Scheuer 

Bates 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Crockett 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Bevill 

HaU  (OH) 

Oakar 

Daniel 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Boner  (TN) 

Hughes 

Rodino 

Darden 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Clay 

Jeffords 

Roemer 

Davis  (H.) 

Leath  (TX) 

Sikorski 

Combest 

Jones  (NO 

Schneider 

Davis  (lO) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Conte 

Jones  (TN) 

Smith  (FL) 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Skaggs 

Conyers 

Kemp 

Tauzin 

DeFazio 

Levin  (MI) 

Skelton 

Dingell 

Kostmayer 

Valentine 

Dellums 

Levine  (CA) 

Slattery 

Dymally 

Lehman  (FL) 

WiUlanu 

Derrick 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Dickinson 

Upinski 

Smith  (lA) 

D  1800 

Dicks 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dixon 

Lowry  (WA) 

•Smith  (TX) 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 

Donnelly 

Luken,  Thomas 

Snowe 

pair: 
On  this  v( 

Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 

MacKay 
Manton 

Solarz 
Spratt 

ate: 

Downey 

Markey 

St  Germain 

Mr.  Jones 

of  Tennessee 

for.  with  Miss 

Durbin 

Martin  (NY) 

Staggers 

Sctmeider  against. 

Dwyer 
Dyson 

Martinez 
Matsui 

Stallings 
stark 

Mr.   BATflMAN   changed   his   vote 

Early 

Mavroules 

Stenholm 

from  "nay" 

to  "yea." 

FiCkart 

Mazzoli 

Stokes 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Edwards  (CA) 
English 

McCloskey 
McCurdy 

Stratton 
Studds 

The    result    of   the    vote    was    an- 

&drelch 

McHugh 

Sweeney 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

Espy 

McMillen  (MD) 

SwUt 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Evans 
FasceU 
Fazio 
Feighan 

Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
MineU 

Synar 
TaUon 
Taylor 
Thomas  (GA) 

the  table. 

Fish 

Moakley 

Torres 

GENERAL  I.F.AVE 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florio 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Ui.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

91-068  0-89-22  (Ft.  9) 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  160,  the  resolution 
Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  an  injury  that  required  a 
brief  hospitalization,  I  was  imable  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  May  7. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  rollcall  No.  91,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  92,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  93,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  94,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  95,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERMISSION  TO  POSTPONE  CON- 
SIDERA-nON  ON  TOMORROW, 
FRIDAY,  MAY  8,  1987.  OP 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  1748,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  ADTHORIZA- 
•nON  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE 
RULE 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  is  taken  up  to- 
morrow, by  agreement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  that  amendment 
No.  3  in  section  3,  the  Bates  amend- 
ment on  the  Super  Stallion  helicopter, 
not  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

The  SPEIAECE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  GEJDE3JSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
hoi>e  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison]  might  be  ad- 
vised of  this  request  before  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have  cleared 
this  with  our  leadership,  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Morrison  and  Mr.  Rowland,  and  ev- 
erybody is  in  agreement. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C0SP0N80R  OF  fLR.  1425 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  my  name  be 
ranoved  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
HJl.  1428.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  fixun  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REOARDINO  CUR- 
RBNT  LEVEL  OP  SPENDINO 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permladon  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccobd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
CMnnw  Wiluam  H.  Gray  III,  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  as  wnended.  I  am  submitting  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  official 
letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him  of  the  up- 
dated current  level  of  spending,  credit,  and 
revenues  for  fiscal  yeer  1967.  The  most 
leoerft  current  level  report  of  this  session  of 
Congress  was  filed  on  April  22,  1987.  Since 
that  report,  no  action  has  been  completed  t)y 
Congress  which  wouM  change  twdget  author- 
ity md  outlay  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
The  terni  "current  level"  refers  to  the  estl- 
maled  amount  of  twdget  authority,  outlays, 
credtt  aultKxity,  and  revenues  that  are  avail- 
ttM  or  win  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Currant  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
•pendbtg  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
oeHngs  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues establshed  in  a  budget  resokitton;  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legistatnn  with  the 
atocattons  of  new  discretk)n8iy  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  and  new  credit 
authority  made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to 
subeedion  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  as 
amended.  This  report  compares  the  spending, 
credN,  and  reveitue  levels  in  current  level  with 
thoee  assumed  in  the  budget  resohjtk>n  for 
ftmM  year  1987— Senate  Concurent  Resolu- 
tion 120— adopted  on  June  26,  1986. 

Cwrent  level  reports  provide  informatran 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  311  of 
the  Budget  Act,  as  amended.  Subsectkxi 
311(a)  proNbits  the  consideratnn  of  a  spend- 
ing or  revenue  measure  if  the  adpptkm  of  that 
measure  would  cause  the  ceiHng  on  total  new 
budget  authority  or  total  outlays  set  in  the 
budget  resohjUon  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  ex- 
ceeded or  wouU  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  of  revenues  set  in 
the  budget  resohilion. 

Oubeoctlon  311(b)  provides  an  exceptwn  to 
ttw  311(a)  point  of  order  for  measures  which 
wouU  breach  the  ceMngs  on  total  spending 
set  in  the  budget  resolution  but  wouM  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate 
aHocatkm"  of  dtecreionaiy  spendtoig  auttiority 
made  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  AcL  Such  an  exception  was  first  pro- 


vided by  the  budget  resoiutk)n  for  fiscal  year 
1985— House  Concurrent  Resdutton  280, 
98th  Congress.  The  exceptton  was  made  per- 
manent by  the  amendments  to  the  Budget  Act 
irtckided  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985— Public  Law 
99-177,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  This  excep- 
tton is  intended  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  Its  altocation  of  discrebonaiy 
budget  authority  and  new  entitlement  authority 
from  points  of  order  If  the  total  spending  ceil- 
ings have  been  breached  for  reasons  outskle 
of  its  control.  The  fiscal  year  1987  302(a)  alkv 
cations  to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  the  conference  report  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resdutksn  120  were  printed  in  House 
Report  99-666,  July  9, 1986. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provkles 
that  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  entitlement  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  determined  on 
ttie  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  Current  level  reports  repre- 
sent partial  fulfillment  of  this  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Budget  Committee  by  pro- 
viding both  estimates  of  enacted  aggregate 
sperxling  and  revenues;  and,  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  applKability  of  the  section 
311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the  relationship 
between  the  budgetary  effect  of  enacted  leg- 
islation within  a  committee's  jurisdiction  and 
the  alkx:ation  of  spending  authority  made  to 
ttiat  committee. 

Because  current  level  reports  are  Irrtended 
both  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  be  used  in  determining  appropriate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Budget  Act  this  report  Includes 
two  sets  of  aggregate  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue levels.  The  first  set  of  estimates  is  includ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act  These  estimates  are  based 
on  ecorxHnic  and  technical  assumptions  in 
place  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120,  on  June  26,  1986.  This  is  intended 
to  protect  committees  whk:h  acted  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumptk>n8  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion from  changes  In  economic  and  technical 
factors  over  wtiich  they  have  no  control. 
Unless  the  Congress  adopts  a  subsequent 
budget  resolutk>n  which  alters  the  assump- 
tkxis  atxxjt  legislative  actksris,  committees 
should  be  able  to  expect  that  measures  that 
conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will  not  be 
subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  To  do  otherwise  and  base  en- 
forcement on  constantly  changing  economic 
and  technical  estimates  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees which  are  unable  to  complete  work  on 
legislation  within  a  short  period  after  adoptran 
of  a  budget  resdutton,  and  undermine  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

The  second  set  of  estimates  is  included 
solely  for  Information  purposes.  It  is  based  on 
the  latest  economk:  and  technical  data  and 
gives  Members  the  best  available  estimates  of 
the  actual  spending  and  revenue  situation  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  They  are  intended  to  provide 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  current  budget  situa- 
tk)n. 

In  additkMi  to  sectxxi  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  whk:h  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement 


Sectkxi  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  as  amend- 
ed, prohibits  the  conskieratkm  of  a  measure 
provkling  new  budget  authority,  entitlement 
authority,  or  new  credit  authority  If  the  adop- 
tton  of  that  measure  woukJ  cause  a  committae 
to  exceed  its  alk)cation  of  new  spending  or 
credit  authority  made  pursuant  to  sut>sectk>n 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  The  302(b)  alk>ca- 
tion  is  a  subdivisnn  of  the  new  spending,  enti- 
tlement and  credit  alk)cated  to  a  committee 
pursuant  to  sectkm  302(a).  among  either  the 
subcommittees  of  that  committee  or  among 
programs  over  whk^  the  committee  has  juris- 
dictk)n.  This  proviston  was  added  to  the 
Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  Included  in 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defkat 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

Sectkxi  302(g)  provkles  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  sectnn  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  The  Budget 
Committee  intends  to  fulfill  this  responsibility 
by  provkling,  as  necessary,  a  separate  sectkxi 
302  status  report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  Information  purposes  only,  cun-ent  level 
reports  wNI  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  auttiority  divkled 
among  the  Appropriatk>ns  subcommittees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  divisk>n  with  the 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  legislatkm 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdk:tk>n. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Process  Task 
Force,  and  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Gray,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  Informed  regularly 
on  the  status  of  the  cun^ent  level. 

House  op  Reprksentativss. 
ComaTTZE  ON  the  Budget, 
Wathington,  DC,  May  6,  1987. 
Hon.  Jakes  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1987, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procediu-e  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status 
report  under  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  Section  311(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  99-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropri- 
ate allocation"  of  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  or  "new  entitlement  authority" 
made  pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
this  procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allo- 
cation is  not  considered. 

The  intent  of  section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  Is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
sUyed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  If  the  total  spending  ceilings  have 
tieen  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocation  to  House  commit- 
tees made  pursuant  to  the  conference  report 
on  S.  Con.  Res.  120  were  printed  in  H.  Rept. 
99-666  (July  9,  1986). 


The  enclosed  tables  compare  eiuu:ted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  budget  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Wiluam  H.  Oray  HI. 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 
Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  VJS.  House 
OP  Representatives  From  the  Coiou'ri'BA 
OK  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  op  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  Of  MAY  5. 1987 

[In  millians  ol  dollKJ) 


COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  WOQEJ  RESOLU- 
TION ALLOCATWH  BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC. 
302— Continued 

[In  mion  o(  Man) 


Budpl 
autMiily 


Outbys      Rmmks 


Appropriate  IcmI 

Currait  le»«l 

Aimuift  under  orinp.. 
Amount  (wcr  ceilings.. 


1,093J50 

I,0U,972 

8.371 


995,000 

990,3» 

4.619 


IS2.400 
160,139 


Annunt  under  fhn.. 
AmouDt  (Mr  llaar.._ 


7,739 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
ciurent  level  estimate  and  that  exceed 
$8,378  million  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con 
Res.  120  to  be  exceeded. 

OtTTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$4,619  million  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  S.  Con.  Res.  120  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  and  exceeds  $7,739  million  for 
fiscal  yeaer  1987.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in 
S.  Con.  Res.  120. 

COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION ALLOCATION  BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC. 
302 


[In  millnns  of  dulars] 


CWTtntleMi 
iMdtet 
authnity 


House  auHonaii  cMMiltK:' 

Apitalture.. 

Anned  Services.. ™™ 

Bnkini  Fran,  m  (Mm  Aflain... 

Dntrlct  ol  Coluinta — 

Education  wi  labor... _. 

Energy  and  Canmerce 

Forapi  Aflairs 

GoMrmient  Opetatians 

Hone  AitMiiBlialiM 

Merior  and  Insular  Allan 

Judkiary — 

Merdam  Mame  ano  nsnenes. 

Post  Office  ad  Q»il  Senia....- — 
PuMc  Worts  and  Transpeittfen — 

Science  and  TedmolQgy 

Snal  Busiasss 


(-1-960) 
(-t-llb) 


CanaHICMl 

iMllEl 

auttnity 


Veterans'  AKain.. 
Ways  and  Means. 


(■t-5^1 


■Comnattees  are  wer  {  +  ) 


(-)  tinr  302(a) 


COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVa  AND  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

[bi  nalions  of  dolan] 


House  Appropriations  Suticonnittee 
sdidwisions 


Current 

budiet 
atrtlnnty 


Diect 

loans 


Prinaiy 

ban 

guarantees 


CoBwitree,  State,  Jasliee.. 
Defense.. 


District  ol  Calenbia~ 
Energy  and  WaHr..„ 
Foresn  Operatwns.. 


HtJD/lndeperMknt  Agcnoes... 

Interior 

iita.  HKS,  Education 

L^atwe  Brandi 

MiMary  QMStnctiM.. 


Raral  dtwlfywenl  and  atriodHte- 

Transportatnn - 

Treasury,  fvU  Senm 

Total 


(-S« 

- 

(-24 

(-S,4tl 

^ 

- 

(-1 

(.- 

(-541 

i+i 

(... 

(h-405 

(-117 

(-26 

(-1,427 

(-21 

(-f  12,434 

-246 

(... 

(... 

-H135 

(■t-142 

(■t-15 

-23 

(... 

(-t-12 

-66 
(-1-U4 

^-k 

.     (-31 

(-24 

... 

(-3 

(... 

(... 

..(-7,709)    (-4*4)  (  +  12.411) 


Note —Subcommittees  are  me 
subdivisions  of  discrelioMiy  actJon. 


(  +  ) 


(-) 


302(b) 


(-t-175 

(-53 

■(•S3 

(-t-106 


ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT  AUTHORITY  (NEA) 
PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

[In  millions  of  dotan] 


Commtttee 


Alkicaboo 


Enacted 


Armed  Services.. 


Education  and  Labor 

Energy  and  Conmerce 

Foreign  Affairs 

Interior  and  Insular  Attain..... 

Judiciary. _, 

f>osl  Office  and  (M  Service.. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Ways  and  bleans — 


0 

+  1,469 

+u 

-45 

+m 

+  145 

0 

+1 

0 

+205 

0 

+9 

-100 

+  1 

+V2 

+  122 

-315 

-2J91 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Oppice, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1987. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray,  IH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CIhairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1987  budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  120). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  Ubulated 
as  of  close  of  business  May  5,  1987.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


(m  minions  of  dotafs] 

Budget 
Cwncfll  ImI     Qg.  og. 
120 

Current  leial 

+/- 

reiolubon 

BuM  andiority 

.„._ 1.084,972       1.093.350 

-U7J 

oIIS!^: 

_ 990,311         995,000 

-4,619 

[torn 

■emoldgian] 

Current  level 

Bud|D 

re>il2anS. 

CoLlki 

120 

OmtlaNl 

Revenues 

N0,I39 
33,7K 
114,964 

(52.400 
34,550 
100.750 

7.73» 

Direct  loan  oUigalais.... 

-761 

(iuaranteed  loan  conmilinents 

14,214 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
report. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  staiif .  we 
have  enclosed  a  table  showing  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  current  level  for  1987 
and  C30's  revised  l>asellne. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Oramlich. 

Acting  Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOOTH  CONG.   1ST 
SESS  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
AS  OF  aOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  5, 1987 
[lii«Miii*ln] 


Budget 
auttnity 


Outlays 


I  Enacted  in  previous  sessams: 

Bavenns.. ,..-.... 860.137 

trust  tunSl 736J15        637.442   

OtlNT  wropriations 533.965        549329 

Offsetting  recevls -196,917      -196,917 

Total  enacted  in  previovs 
sessions 1,073,763        9«9.854        860,137 

II  Enacted  ties  session: 

Water  Qualrly  Ai^  of  1987 

(Pubk  la»100-4) -4  -4   

Emergency   si^ilemeiUI  lor 

the  toneless  (Public  law 

100-6) - -7  -1 

Surface    Transportatan    and 

fWocatoi  Act  (Public  law 

1(X)-17) -10.466  -90  2 

Federal  employees  retirement 

system  tednical  correc- 
tions  (Pubbc  law   100- 

20) 1 1 

Total  enacted  ttis  sessan  10,456  -94  2 

W.  Coatmiag  resolution  authority 

N.  Oonlerence  agreements  ratified 
by  both  Houses - 

V  Entitlement  autlionty  and  other 
mandatory  items  requnng  hir- 
met  ^proprabon  action: 

Claims,  defense 11  »    

Payments  to  air  carrien,  DOT..  2  2   

Retired  pay— Coast  Guard 6 

Family  social  services _..  61 

Guaranteed  student  loans 140   

Spec^  mill  program 8  3 

Advances    to    unemployiiMM 

trust  fund  ' (9)  (9) 

etacK    king   dsabity   tnot 

hind..... 314  314    

Veterans  readjusbnaM  baw- 

fits 9  i   

CMan  agency  pay  raises 202 282 

Total  entidenieots 753 621    — 

Total  current  level  as  of  „ 

(toy  5.  1987... ._ 1,084.972         990J81         860.139 

1987  budget  resoMon  (S.  Con. 

Res  IM) 1,093350        995.000        852,400 

Annunt  remaining: 

Om  budget  resolit-  ,„ 

Bon... - 7.7JJ 

Under  budget  leaolu- 

«Bi.Zr. 8J78  4,619    

>  bitertund  transactions  do  not  add  to  budget  lolab. 
Note.— Nomben  may  not  add  due  to  roundng. 
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RSCM.  YEAR  1987  CURRENT  L£Va  COMPARED  WITH  C80 
REV6ED  BASEUNE-MAJOR  REESTMATES 


Oil 


loKolm] 


-1 
1 


RSCAL  YEAR  1987  CURRENT  REVENUE  LEVEL  COMPARED 
MTN  CBO  FEBRUARY  BASEUNE 


(* 


dMn) 


1317 


Nt  2.  1N7.. 


M  B  ri  Mv  (.  1«7- 


.  834.1 
.  KOI 

-26.0 

-ai 

..      7.1 
.     (') 


I  (10,0 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OP  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  STEWART  B. 
McKINNEY  FROM  THE  STATE 
OP  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privfleged  resolution  [H.  Res. 
161]  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  161 

Retolved,  Tlut  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Raolved,  That  a  conunittee  of  such  Mem- 
ben  of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Raolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 


tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Reaolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMx. 
OuoEHSON]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

B^.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  body  that 
often  breaks  down  into  partisan  battle. 
It  is  a  body  that  oftentimes  we  move 
at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  we  do  not 
adequately  spend  time  with  our 
friends.  That  was  not  the  case  with 
Stkwart  McKinnby. 

For  most  of  us  in  the  Connecticut 
delegation,  a  small  delegtion.  Stkwart 
was  a  friend,  a  friend  that  we  worked 
closely  with  on  most  issues,  but  more 
than  that,  a  friend  personally.  There 
was  a  bond  between  all  of  us  and 
Stewart  that  does  not  often  occur  in 
the  speedy  life  that  we  live,  and  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  and  concern  for  his 
family  that  we  are  here  this  evening  to 
say  that  Stewart  is  someone  we  loved, 
someone  we  respected,  and  someone 
that  we  will  aU  surely  miss. 

This  is  a  friendship  that  we  will  all 
treasure  with  its  memories;  and  while 
there  is  great  pain,  I  think  for  all  of  us 
here  tonight,  his  memory  wiU  give  us 
strength,  his  accomplishments  for  his 
people  in  Connecticut  and  across  the 
Nation,  that  even  in  his  hours  of  ill- 
ness, he  stood  out  there  on  the  night- 
long watch  for  the  homeless,  that  his 
care  and  concern  for  others  was  great- 
er often  than  his  care  even  for  him- 
self. 

We  will  always  remember  and 
admire  his  accomplishments  here  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  and  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  our 
thoughts  which  go  to  the  memory  of 
Stewart  B.  McKinney. 

He  was  in  every  sense  a  dedicated, 
earnest,  committed  American.  Stew- 
art McKimtEY  was  not  partisan  in  his 
nature.  He  was  not  harsh  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  anyone.  He  was  deeply  de- 
voted to  this  country. 

I  worked  with  Stewart  McKihitey 
in  the  development  of  legislation  sev- 
eral years  ago  aimed  at  trying  to 
render  this  Nation  of  ours  less  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  for  our 
energy.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
dedicated  Member.  Never  in  my  expe- 
rience of  more  than  30  years  have  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  any- 
body who  was  more  fundamentally 
and  sincerely  committed  to  the  ear- 
nest goal  of  serving  the  country. 


He  seemed  to  embody  those  charac- 
teristics of  forbearance,  of  understand- 
ing, according  to  other  people,  the  as- 
sumption of  sincerity  that  he  would 
want  them  to  accord  to  him. 
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He  was  not  motivated  in  that  strug- 
gle or  any  other  battles  that  he  has 
waged  for  the  homeless,  for  others  in 
our  society,  by  parochial  concerns.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  motivated  at  all  by 
political  considerations. 

Rather,  the  motivation  of  Stewart 
McKnrifEY  and  his  service  here  in  the 
House  was  that  of  an  American  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  country  a  little 
better  than  it  was. 

We  have  watched  him  as  the  debili- 
tating disease  that  afflicted  him 
wasted  his  energies  and  his  strength 
away  these  last  months  and  yet  we 
have  seen  him  behave  with  great  dig- 
nity and  with  great  respect  for  his 
fellow  man.  his  colleagues  and  for  this 
Chamber.  And  I  tuiow  that  all  of  us  do 
Join  in  the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  we 
feel  on  the  death  of  Stewart  B. 
McKraNET. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  sad  night  for  this  body,  for 
this  Nation,  and  particularly  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Stewart 
McKinney  served  this  Nation  long 
and  well.  He  served  his  State  long  and 
well.  We  are  going  to  miss  him  a  great 
deal. 

I  Join  with  everybody  in  this  body  to 
extend  my  sympathy  and  my  prayers 
to  his  beloved  wife.  Lucy,  and  to  his 
five  children. 

I  know  how  very  much  Stewart 
loved  them  and  how  much  they  are 
going  to  miss  him.  I  can  only  hope 
that  Lucy  and  his  children  get  some 
small  comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  miss  him  very  much  and 
he  is  going  to  be  remembered  in  this 
body  fondly  and  forever. 

I  have  known  Stew  a  long,  long 
time.  Stew  and  my  husband  served  in 
the  house  of  representatives  in  Con- 
necticut together.  They  had  been  good 
friends  for  many,  many  years. 

This  last  illness  that  Stew  had  was 
not  his  first.  Stew  had  a  bad  heart 
condition:  he  had  a  serious  operation. 
But  that  never  kept  Stew  down. 

As  soon  as  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 
back  and  do  his  duty,  do  what  he  was 
elected  to  do,  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents, he  was  right  back,  in  fact,  some 
of  us  thought  too  soon.  But  you  could 
not  keep  Stew  McKinney  down. 

Stew  had  a  marvelous  way  of  cut- 
ting through  things,  telling  what  he 
felt  and  what  he  v^ued.  exactly  as  it 
was.  Stew,  a  graduate  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity, a  marvelously  intellectual  person, 
had  that  ability  to  look  at  people  in 
the  streets  of  Bridgeport,  the  country 


of  Fairfield,  and  talk  to  them  one-on- 
one,  and  understand  exactly  how  they 
felt  about  their  country,  about  their 
State. 

We  have  been  very,  very  fortunate 
to  have  had  Stew  McKinney  in  this 
body,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, all  of  you.  Stew  could  have  had 
the  nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  he 
could  have  had  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation, many  times,  to  run  for  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Stew 
loved  the  U.S.  Congress  so  much  that 
he  did  not  want  to  serve  any  place  else 
but  right  here. 

Now  we  who  really  were  very  proud 
and  feel  so  strongly  about  saying  how 
lucky  we  were  to  have  Stew  as  oiu* 
friend,  Stewart  McKinney,  we  are 
going  to  miss  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  Congresswoman  Johnson 
from  the  Sixth  District. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  recognition  of 
the  passing  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Stew  McKinney. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  weeks  that 
he  was  at  this  podium  in  this  well  ad- 
vocating passage  of  legislation  to  help 
the  homeless.  He  was  always  a  strong 
voice  here  for  people  who  needed  gov- 
ernment. He  believed  that  government 
had  a  responsibUity  to  help  the  people 
who  needed  help.  And  he  would  be 
here  at  this  podium— and  we  have  all 
seen  him— passionate,  strong,  articu- 
late, determined.  And  if  he  believed  he 
was  morally  right,  he  was  here;  tf  he 
was  the  only  vote  for  his  position  even. 

He  took  stands  that  were  politically 
disasterous  for  a  Republican  in  Con- 
necticut: he  took  stands  that  were  po- 
litically disasterous  for  a  Congressman 
of  any  party  here  on  the  floor. 

If  he  believed  it,  he  stood  up  for  it. 
And  I  know  that  that  legacy  has 
meant  a  lot  to  us.  It  will  serve  his  chil- 
dren better  than  money  he  could  have 
bequeathed  them  and  Lucy,  with  us,  is 
proud  of  the  contributions  that  Stew- 
art made  here  year  after  year. 

He  knew  that  urban  America,  that 
his  beloved  city  of  Bridgeport,  and 
other  tough  cities  of  America  and  Con- 
necticut represented  the  human  rights 
challenge  that  America  faces,  repre- 
sented the  economic  challenge  that  we 
face,  the  housing  challenge  which  em- 
bodied the  discrimination,  bitterness, 
disappointment,  and  that  indeed,  gov- 
ernment and  people  could  change  all 
that  if  we  only  cared  enough,  were 
strong  enough,  passionate  enough  and 
dedicated  enough. 

We  will  miss  him.  He  leaves  us  with 
a  memory,  but  with  a  responsibility. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  being  with 
us. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morri- 
son]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  speak  at 
such  a  sad  moment.  Stewart  McKin- 
ney was  a  good  friend  to  so  many  of  us 
and  a  colleague  that  we  so  respected 
whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed  on  a 
particular  issue.  He  was  partisan  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word;  he  was 
partisan  on  behalf  of  what  he  cared 
about  and  what  he  believed  in.  He  was 
no  partisan  over  labels,  whether  they 
be  party  labels  or  others. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  was  lobbsring 
him  before  I  came  to  this  body  and  he 
was  always  fun  to  advocate  with  and 
to  talk  with,  from  outside  the  body. 

He  was  wonderful  to  be  a  colleague 
of  here. 

His  compassion,  his  commitment,  his 
fairness,  and  all  that. 

We  served  together  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  a 
place  in  which  he  invested  so  much  of 
himself,  fighting  for  what  I  think  we 
all  believe  in,  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  deserve  to  be  housed,  every  one 
of  them.  He  believed  that.  He  was  will- 
ing to  do  what  it  took  to  try  to  make 
that  a  reality  and  to  fight  whatever 
forces  were  arrayed  against  that. 

He  often  said  one  of  his  proudest 
achievements  was  the  Connecticut 
Coastal  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  was 
created  over  the  last  few  years  due 
most  importantly  to  his  leadership 
and  his  commitment. 

He  said  there  are  few  things  you  can 
do  in  political  life  that  last  very  long. 
But  here  we  have  preserved  on  the 
congested  coast  of  Connecticut  some 
land  that  will  be  forever  wild,  forever 
preserved  in  its  natural  state  for  all 
that  offers  us  environmentally  in  our 
human  and  recreational  activities.  He 
was  so  proud  of  that,  he  made  it 
happen.  We  were  all  so  proud  to  be 
there  with  him. 

Lines  of  districts  did  not  decide  what 
Stewart  would  work  on.  He  worked  on 
that,  it  affected  all  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  proud  of  his  work  on  the  Chrysler 
rescue  package;  working  for  the  city  of 
New  York  when  it  had  a  debt  crisis. 
He  did  the  same  thing  in  New  Haven 
for  a  company  that  was  in  trouble, 
helping  me  to  find  a  way  to  assist  that 
company.  He  would  help  wherever  he 
could  make  that  kind  of  a  difference. 
He  was  a  proud  son  of  Yale  University 
and  always  supported  it  and  worked 
for  its  betterment.  Yale  has  lost,  along 
with  us,  a  great  friend. 

I  Join  all  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Lucy,  his  dear  wife  and  a  wonderful 
person,  and  his  children  my  feeling  of 
sadness  and  compassion  for  their  situ- 
ation, and  hope  that  they  will  have 
the  strength  to  carry  on. 

Stewart  would  want  them  to  do  so 
in  the  proud  way  that  he  served  here. 


Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mi.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lot  will  be  said  about  Stew- 
art McKnniBY  over  the  years,  about 
all  the  great  accomplishments  that  he 
has  gone  through  both  in  the  State 
legislature  and  certainly  here  in  the 
House.  But  I  look  at  Stewart  McKin- 
ney as  a  teacher.  I  say  that  as  one  of 
the  newer  Members  of  the  delegation 
and  one  of  the  newer  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Stewart.  I  think,  was  a  teacher  to 
all  of  us.  He  taught  us  about  Integrity, 
he  taught  us  about  independence.  He 
taught  us  about  compassion  and  most 
importantly  he  taught  us  about 
friendship. 

We  all  have  such  busy  lives  and 
sometimes  we  do  not  have  time  for 
each  other,  and  we  do  not  have  time 
for  our  f amlles. 

When  I  was  first  elected  2  years  ago 
there  was  one  person,  the  day  after 
the  election,  who  called  me.  not  just  to 
congratulate  me,  as  many  people  did. 
Stewart  McKinney  called  me  up  and 
he  said: 

Listen,  it  is  not  easy  coming  into  the  Con- 
gress as  a  freshman.  I  had  it  easy  when  I 
came  in  because  Lowell  Welcker  was  elected 
Senator  and  I  walked  in  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk  and  took  over  the  job.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  easy  when  you  get  here.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  easy  to  put  a  staff  together. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  understand 
the  process.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand where  your  office  is  and  all  the 
other  technical  aspects. 

D  1820 

Stew  then,  at  that  time,  not  only  of- 
fered his  friendship  and  support,  but 
literally  turned  his  entire  office  and 
staff  over  to  me.  He  is  the  type  of 
person  who  was  not  concerned  about 
political  motivations. 

As  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  have 
said,  he  took  very  brave  and  bold  polit- 
ical stands,  but  he  also,  I  think  if  you 
look  back  over  the  last  18  years  that 
many  of  you  have  known  him,  has 
touched  all  of  you  in  some  special  way. 

Stew  always  taught  me  a  few  lessons 
about  how  to  deal  with  people.  He  was 
loved  in  his  district  and  loved  in  the 
State  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  Independents.  It  did  not  really 
matter  much. 

Another  thing  that  Stew  taught  me 
was  that  titles  are  not  important.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
ever  called  him  "Congressman  McKin- 
ney." He  quickly,  quickly  corrected 
people,  whether  they  were  staff  or 
whether  they  were  friends  or  lobbyists 
or  whoever  they  were  and  said.  "No, 
please  call  me  Stew." 

In  Connecticut,  in  his  district,  he  is 
Imown  as  Stew,  not  Congressman 
McKinney.  I  think  that  says  a  lot  for 
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the  way  he  deals  wtth  people,  the  one- 
to«ne  basis,  the  friendship  that  he  ex- 
tends to  so  many  of  us  and  has  ex- 
tended to  BO  many  of  us  over  the 
years. 

He  will  be  missed.  He  will  be  missed 
by  idl  of  us  In  the  delegation.  He  will 
be  mlsaed  by  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  been  served 
and  helped  in  aU  the  years  of  public 
aervloe. 

Our  thoughts  and  our  prayers  are 
with  Lucy  and  all  of  his  fine,  fine  chil- 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl], 
our  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
first  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  for  annoimcing 
that  after  these  proceedings  are  con- 
cluded, that  the  House  will  adjourn 
out  of  respect  to  our  dear  friend,  Snw 
McKzHHiT,  who  passed  away  this 
afternoon. 

We  are  going  to  suffer  in  this  House 
a  great  loss,  both  professionally  and 
from  a  friendship  point  of  view. 

Those  good  things  that  have  been 
said  about  Us  stewardship  from  the 
Connecticut  delegation  speaks  to  how 
well  he  was  thought  of  in  his  home 
State,  in  his  district  and,  of  course, 
here  in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting to  know  someone  whom  I  might 
have  otherwise  never  have  known  but 
for  the  fact  that  we  serve  in  this  body. 
Stkw  McKnnnnr  was  one  of  those  very 
beautiful  persons  to  get  to  know. 

Prom  a  professional  point  of  view, 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  sever- 
al of  those  chores  not  exactly  the  most 
desirable  on  which  to  serve  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  have  observed  Stew  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  managing  a 
piece  of  legislation  from  this  very 
table  and  doing  just  a  superlative,  ex- 
emplary Job,  one  that  we  could  aU  look 
to  and  say,  "Now,  there  is  a  fellow  who 
really  knows  his  business  and  his  sub- 
ject matter  well." 

He  did  his  homework.  When  he  was 
called  upon  to  manage  a  bill,  he  did 
his  homework  and  did  a  very  profes- 
sional Job. 

In  a  more  personal  way.  Stew  and  I, 
and  JoHH  RowLAHD  just  made  mention 
to  the  fact  that  he  preferred  to  be 
called  Stew,  we  lived  quite  close  to- 
gether, as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
neighborhood  here  on  Ci4>itol  Hill.  We 
used  to  take  our  laundry  to  the  laun- 
dry together  on  occasion  and  kibitz  on 
the  neighborhood. 

Stew  was  a  builder  and  he  enjoyed 
construction  business  and  building 
things  in  the  neighborhood.  He  took 
an  active  role. 

There  have  just  been  so  many  occa- 
sions when  I  would  Just  have  to  turn 
to  Stew— I  am  reminded  particularly 
when  he  had  his  operation  for  the 


bypass  and  the  times  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  maybe  recline  in  the  cloak- 
room—I would  have  to  admonish  him, 
"Stew,  you  are  Just  barely  back  on 
your  feet,  you  had  better  not  overstep 
the  rules  that  the  doctors  prescribed 
for  you.  You  have  to  take  it  easy." 

To  think  that  it  is  quite  likely,  as  ap- 
parently the  doctors  have  indicated  to 
us,  that  those  numbers  of  blood  trans- 
fusions that  oiur  dear  friend.  Stew, 
was  required  to  take  during  the  course 
of  those  serious  operations  have  led, 
imdoubtedly,  to  his  death  this  after- 
noon. 

I  guess  there  Is  also  another  lesson 
in  that  for  those  of  us  who  have  to 
deal,  and  will  have  to  deal  probably  on 
a  continuing  and  accelerated  basis, 
with  that  very  critical  subject  matter. 

I  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend  in  this 
House.  I  know  Members  on  the  other 
side  fully  recognize  how  there  really 
was  no  center  aisle  as  far  as  Stew 
McKimrEY  was  concerned. 

I  Just  want  to  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  to  Lucy  and  those  five  chil- 
dren for  the  tremendous  loss  that  they 
have  suffered. 

There  is  one  other  area  that  I  re- 
member Stew  and  I  used  to  kibitz 
about  because  we  both  served  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  during  our  period  in  the 
service.  Stew  was  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant during  the  Korean  war.  My  serv- 
ice happened  to  be  during  World  War 
II,  but  it  does  again,  addressed  itself  to 
the  kind  of  individual  that  Stew 
McEIiNNET  was,  dedicated  to  his  coun- 
try, great  public  service  and  we  are 
certainly  going  to  miss  him  around 
here. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Anns  that  while  there  is  no  time  yet 
for  services  for  our  friend,  Stewart 
McKiNNEY,  and  our  colleague,  that  if 
you  call  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  Office 
and  leave  your  names,  you  will  all  be 
notified  of  the  appropriate  time  and 
services  that  wUl  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AnConf.] 

Mr.  AuCOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
very  good  at  saying  things  like  this  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  but  I  respected 
and  loved  Stew  McKinnet  so  much,  I 
Just  want  to  add  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
many  eloquent  words  that  his  friends 
and  colleagues  have  already  stated. 

Stew  McKinney  was  the  first  friend 
I  met  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
when  I  came  here  13  years  ago.  It  was 
interesting  to  me,  I  think  prophetic, 
that  that  friendship  was  across  the 
aisle.  I  was  down  on  the  lower  tier,  as 
all  freshmen  Democrats  are  on  all 
committees;  Stew  was  on  the  upper 
tier  across  the  aisle  on  the  Republican 
side,  and  I  think  it  was  some  issue  that 
I  had  raised  that  he  felt  I  took  a  bath 
on  it;  I  think  I  lost  dramatically,  and 
noticing  the  loneliness  of  that  posi- 
tion. Stew  came  over  to  me  and  be- 


friended me  and  told  me  at  that  time, 
whether  or  not  that  particular  amend- 
ment was— it  Is  long  since  forgotten— 
was  meritorious  or  not,  it  is  something 
that  I  cannot  recall,  but  he  told  me, 
"You  know,  being  lonely  in  defeat  is 
not  without  its  virtue  there,  young 
man,  and  you  should  not  forget  that." 

As  I  watched  Stew  McKnfNET  fight 
the  lonely  fights  that  he  had  fought  in 
subsequent  years,  based  on  principle 
always,  I  realized  how  absolutely  genu- 
ine his  remarks  were  when  he  made 
them  to  me. 

The  friendship  that  we  built  and  de- 
veloped over  the  years  is  a  friendship 
that  I  cannot  forget.  I  think  his  loss  is 
not  only  my  loss,  and  a  loss  to  his  dele- 
gation, but  it  is  really  a  loss  to  this  in- 
stitution. 

As  I  think  of  words  to  describe  Stew 
McKiNNEY,  the  first  word  that  occurs 
to  me  is  heart.  This  guy  had  a  heart. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  given  many 
things,  and  he  really  believed  and 
acted  on  the  principle  that  if  you  are 
blessed  with  many  gifts  that  you  give 
back  a  great  deal  to  society. 

His  whole  life,  I  think,  is  a  demon- 
stration of  that  belief. 

D  1830 

The  other  word  that  occurs  to  me  as 
I  think  about  Stew  McKinney— and  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  about  his  death 
today— is  "bigness."  I  think  aU  the 
thoughtful  Members  of  the  House, 
whether  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  will  agree  with 
me  as  we  reflect  on  some  of  the  issues 
and  fights  we  have  had  over  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  fights  tend  to  take 
on  dimensions  and  overtones  that 
bring  out  the  smallness  in  us.  Stew 
McKinney  was  not  that  way.  He 
always  reached  for  something  bigger. 
He  always  tried  to  reach  that  higher 
level  of  statecraft,  that  larger  ques- 
tion, that  larger  plane,  and  he  wanted 
the  debates  to  be  fought  out  on  that 
basis.  The  example  of  the  public  life 
and  the  private  life  he  has  given  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  tremen- 
dous example.  We  do  have  our  fights. 
We  are  going  to  have  more  of  them, 
but  they  should  not  be  on  small  and 
petty  fringes;  they  should  be  on  the 
larger  questions,  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions and  the  kinds  of  dimensions  that 
Stew  McKinney  always  reached  for. 

I  miss  this  man.  I  miss  him  already.  I 
am  going  to  miss  him  for  the  remain- 
ing days  I  serve  here,  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  Members  of  this 
House  in  expressing  that  view. 

So  I  join  in  sending  condolences  to 
his  family  whom  I  have  not  met  and  to 
the  many  constituents  whom  he 
served  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Coimecticut  for  taking 
this  time  and  letting  this  gentleman 
from  Oregon  express  the  gratitude 
and  the  sense  of  celebration  I  had  in 
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even  knowing  Stew  McKinney,  much 
less  working  with  him. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  stand  here  speaking  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Stew  McKinney  and  one 
who  served  with  him  on  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  guess  what  comes  to  my  mind  on 
this  occasion  is  that  Stew  McKinney 
was  a  breath  of  fresh  air  In  this  House. 
Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  you 
disagreed  with  him,  you  always  knew 
where  Stew  McKinney  stood,  and  I 
think  we  will  aU  agree  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  that  that  is  a  rare  quality  in 
the  public  arena  today.  You  always 
knew  where  he  stood  because  he  had 
personal  honesty  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  served 
for  6  years  now,  going  on  7  years,  with 
Stew  on  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
I  have  got  to  tell  you  that  it  is  an  edu- 
cation serving  on  that  committee  with 
Stew.  Stew  had  complete  command  of 
his  subject  matter,  whether  he  was 
dealing  with  the  HUD  bureaucracy— 
his  favorite  committee,  of  course,  was 
Housing— or  whether  it  was  the  big 
money-center  banks  or  Paxil  Volcker  at 
the  Fed,  Stew  knew  the  issue.  He  did 
not  address  himself  to  pomposity.  He 
reduced  every  issue  to  its  essence,  did 
away  with  the  verbiage,  spoke  plain 
English,  and  got  right  to  the  point, 
which  is  a  rare  quality,  one  that  I 
would  hope  to  aspire  to. 

Finally,  I  would  have  to  say,  in  def- 
erence to  his  family,  that  they  must 
know  that  we  have  lost  a  great  friend 
here,  but  more  than  that,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  lost  a  great  fighter  for 
justice,  a  great  fighter  for  humanity, 
and  we  have  lost  a  superior  intellect  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  learned  of  Stew  McKinney's  death 
this  afternoon  from  a  police  officer 
who  works  the  comer  door  of  the 
Cannon  Building  that  I  enter  and  exit 
from  each  day,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  I  knew  Stew  or  that  I  had  any  as- 
sociation with  him. 

Unlike  many  who  have  spoken  here 
today,  I  have  not  served  on  a  commit- 
tee with  Stew,  we  are  not  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party,  and  I  had  no 
social  occasion  to  be  with  him.  My 
knowledge  of  Stew  McKinney  cen- 
tered around  the  fact  that  he  and  I 
shared  the  same  part  of  the  paridng 
garage  in  the  Cannon  Building,  and 
oiir  only  association  was  as  we  would 
come  and  go  each  day,  sometimes  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  would  exchange 


conversations    about    various    topics 
that  were  of  mutual  interest  to  us. 

We  talked  about  automobiles  a  lot. 
He  liked  convertibles;  I  liked  converti- 
bles. He  liked  old  cars;  I  liked  new 
cars.  So  we  talked  about  automobiles.  I 
know  how  to  fix  a  car.  He  does  too.  I 
think  he  was  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness at  one  time.  I  am  a  country  boy 
from  Arkansas,  and  you  know  how  to 
fix  cars  when  you  are  from  the  coun- 
try. So  we  did  exchange  conversations 
about  automobiles. 

But  somehow  the  subject  of  automo- 
biles carried  with  it  the  imdertones  of 
principle,  and  whUe  we  never  discussed 
issues  as  such,  he  and  I  agreed  on 
many  things,  and  we  would  always 
conclude  our  conversation  with  some 
relevant  comment  that  either  collec- 
tively supported  or  collectively  op- 
posed some  issue  of  the  day.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  my  observation  about 
Stew  is  that  he  was  a  person  of  deep 
commitment  and  a  person  who  had 
the  courage  of  his  commitments.  I 
deeply  respect  anyone  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  commitments  or  of  her 
commitments,  as  the  case  may  be.  No 
matter  what  those  commitments  may 
be,  whether  I  agree  with  them  or  dis- 
agree with  them,  I  respect  that  quality 
in  a  person. 

I  respected  Stew  McKinney,  I  loved 
him,  and  I  will  miss  him.  My  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  the  members  of  his 
family  who  I  know  will  miss  him  great- 
ly during  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  consideration  in 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time  so  I  may 
take  this  opportimity  to  say  just  a  few 
perhaps  inadequate  words.  Many  of 
the  words  that  have  been  said  here  by 
my  colleagues  were  words  spoken  in  a 
very  eloquent  way  so  that  I  wish  I  had 
said  many  of  them. 

I,  of  course,  like  you,  was  very 
deeply  saddened  to  leam  of  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  our  colleague,  Stew- 
art McKinney.  I  have  worked  with 
Stew  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that 
we  will  all  miss  his  dedication  and  his 
commitment  to  this  Nation  which  we 
so  greatly  cherish. 

Congress  has  lost  a  respected  and  a 
very  popular  colleague,  as  this  sponta- 
neous outpouring  certainly  will  attest 
to.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  devoted 
public  servant,  who  always  made  his 
duty  to  America  the  foundation  of  his 
career. 

Stewart  and  I  served  on  not  one  but 
two  committees  together.  I  probably 
spent  more  time  with  Stewart 
McKinney  in  the  processes  of  the 
Congress  than  any  other  Member.  I 
came  here  in  1972.  My  district,  as 
many  of  you  wlU  recall,  is  right  across 
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the  river,  and  I  was  as  signed,  happily, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. I  worked  with  Stewart  side  by 
side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  1973 
on  the  home  rule  bilL  He  was  a  real 
craftsman,  as  has  been  said.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Nation's  CapitaL 

Stewart  was  in  his  political  philoso- 
phy what  I  call  modestly  left  of 
center,  if  you  wilL  I  consider  myself 
modestly  right  of  center.  We  did  not 
alwajrs  agree,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  Stewart  would  always  give  you. 
and  that  is  honesty  and  fairness.  He 
was  without  exception  invariably  fair 
with  everybody  with  whom  he  worked. 

I  have  served  and  now  serve  and 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for 
the  last  6  years  as  the  second-ranking 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  and  presumably  I  will  take 
his  place  as  the  ranking  member  of 
that  committee.  His  shoes  are  going  to 
be  some  extremely  large  shoes  to  fill. 

EUs  service  in  this  Congress  and  his 
handling  of  his  recent  illness,  which 
we  all  knew  was  not  good,  I  think,  es- 
tablishes without  any  question  that 
this  was  one  very  gutsy  guy  with  a 
great  deal  of  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  always  miss 
him.  and  we  cherish  his  memory. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  providing  each  of  us 
an  opportimity  to  say  a  few  words 
both  of  condolence  and  to  express  our 
sympathy  to  Stewart's  family,  and 
also  to  indicate  something  of  what 
Stewart  McKinney  meant  to  each  of 
us  in  this  body.  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
lost  not  only  a  very  good  political  ally 
but  a  very  good  friend. 

D  1840 

It  has  been  said  in  many  different 
ways,  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  single 
characteristic  of  Stew  McKinney  that 
had  impact  upon  me  it  was  his  love  of 
life.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  pas- 
sionate individual  who  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  whatever  issues  were  before 
him  and  before  this  body. 

He  felt  deeply,  he  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  remedy  the  social  inequities 
within  our  society,  and  he  was  enor- 
mously courageous  in  taking  on  both 
the  challenges  that  we  are  facing  in 
this  country  of  ours  and  he  was  equal- 
ly courageous  in  addressing  the  chal- 
lenges that  he  was  facing  Just  through 
his  deterioration  of  health  over  so 
many  years. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  knew  Stew 
McKinney  when  he  was  not  ill,  and 
yet  he  always  tried  to  avoid  dealing 
with  that  subject  in  his  relationships 
with  his  colleagues.  He  was  always  op- 
timistic, cheerful  and  he  had  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  humor  that  always 
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Iirovlded  e«ch  of  us  with  inspiration 
and  made  us  all  feel  good  because  of 
our  contact  with  him. 

I  became  involved  with  Snw 
McKonnT  initially  through  our  col- 
lective efforts  that  he  initiated,  actual- 
ly, before  I  entered  the  Congress, 
having  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
the  Alaslran  oil  resources  for  this 
country.  Then  we  worked  together  on 
a  whole  variety  of  initiatives  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northeast  and  West 
Ctnigressional  Coalition.  In  a  sense, 
his  involvement  in  the  coalition  ef- 
forts was  very  indicative  of  another  di- 
mension of  Srw  McKnmxT  which 
was  the  extent  to  which  he  kept  the 
focus  upon  the  issues  and  away  from 
partisanship. 

He  was  interested  in  solving  prob- 
lems. It  did  not  matter  whether  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  were  going  to  be 
part  of  that  solution,  he  simply 
wanted  to  get  the  problems  solved,  and 
he  was  able  to  work  across  the  aisle, 
and  across  ideological  lines  in  an  effort 
to  get  that  problem  solved. 

We  have  all  lost  a  very  important 
colleague  of  this  body.  The  people  of 
Connecticut  were  enormously  fortu- 
nate to  have  Stbw  McKihnet  as  their 
advocate,  and  this  country  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  Stew  McKinney 
offer  a  model  of  the  best  in  public 
service. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  I  know  will  all  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  FBKRonJ. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  patience. 

I  am  not  sure  the  gentleman  expect- 
ed this  spontaneous  outpouring  on  a 
day  when  most  of  us  thought  we 
would  be  elsewhere  at  this  time,  but 
there  are  just  an  awful  lot  of  Members 
of  this  body  that  want  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Stewabt  and  to  Stewart's 
family. 

I  mjrself  considered  him  a  close 
frioid.  We  came  to  Congress  when  the 
92d  convened  in  1971.  We  were  both 
assigned  to  the  Banking  Committee 
and  served  together  on  that  commit- 
tee. 

I  remember  Stewabt  particularly 
calling  himself  an  "urbanist."  He  be- 
lieved in  big  cities,  he  loved  big  cities 
and  he  loved  the  people  that  lived  in 
big  cities,  and  he  especially  loved 
those  that  had  a  little  trouble  getting 
along  in  big  cities.  He  tried  to  make 
their  lives  easier  the  best  way  that  he 
could. 

I  often  asked  him  how  he  could 
stand  it  for  over  16  years  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  he  said  "Tou  do 
not  understand;  it  is  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  keeps  me  there  be- 
cause that  is  the  most  important  thing 
I  am  doing  in  the  Congress." 

Stewast  represented  an  unusual 
district.  He  had  some  of  the  richest 


people  in  the  country  and  some  of 
those  who  were  down  on  their  luck  as 
well.  I  wondered  how  he  could  repre- 
sent them,  but  he  did  not  worry  about 
it.  He  Just  went  about  representing 
them,  and  both  of  those  classes 
seemed  to  like  him  well  enough  so 
that  he  did  not  have  any  trouble  get- 
ting himself  reelected. 

The  third  thing  I  remember  about 
him  is  probably  why,  and  it  is  that 
each  of  us  is  different.  Often,  when  we 
have  to  be  different  from  our  region 
or  our  party  or  our  friends,  we  are  a 
llttie  self-conscious  about  it.  Stewart 
was  never  that  way.  When  it  came 
time  to  be  different  he  simply  accept- 
ed it  in  the  confidence  that  whatever 
he  was  doing  was  the  best  for  himself 
or  the  people  that  he  represented. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  Member  of 
this  body.  A  friend  that  we  will  all 
miss,  but  more  importanUy,  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  coimtry  who  never 
knew  he  existed  will  miss  him  because 
of  the  things  that  he  tried  to  do  for 
them  unbeknownst  to  them. 

We  will  go  on.  and  we  wiU  do  our 
work,  but  at  least  for  this  one  Member 
it  will  be  quite  a  different  Congress 
without  Stewart  McKinitet. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LelamdI. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  for  giving  me 
this  privilege  of  being  able  to  speak 
about  a  person  who  I  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Stewart  McKnnnnr  to 
me  was  the  testimony  personified  to 
those  of  us  who,  in  this  body,  tried  to 
represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Stewart  McKinnet  can  be  memori- 
alized best  by  me  by  just  making  a  no- 
tation this  evening  about  the  night 
that  he  came  to  sleep  on  a  grate  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  indeed  there  is  a  problem  of  the 
homeless.  It  was  a  rather  controversial 
event  to  say  the  least.  A  lot  of  people 
thought  that  it  was  not  dignified  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  go  and 
do  just  that. 

I  think  that  this  memorializes  the 
very  compassion,  the  dedication,  the 
commitment  that  has  been  alluded  to 
this  evening  by  all  of  Stewart's 
friends  and  colleagues.  For.  you  see, 
he  was  very  frail  and  ill  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  said  at  that  night  the  wind- 
chill  factor  was  about  20  degrees  below 
zero,  and  yet  Stewart  McKinitet  was 
there. 

I  remember,  too,  that  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  grate  at  the  site  where  we 
were  to  sleep,  the  press  asked  him, 
"Why  was  he  there,"  He  said,  "I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  knew  that  this  was  not  a 
Democratic  issue;  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  here  represented  tonight 
also." 


BAT.  GEJDENSON.  ISx.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues this  evening  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  colleague. 
Stew  McKinnet. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Stew,  both  for  my  first  2  years  in  this 
body  on  the  Banking  Committee  and 
also  in  one  of  those  informal  groups 
that  spring  from  this  body.  I  think 
what  I  remember  most  about  Stew, 
both  in  the  committee  and  in  that 
group,  was  the  passion  that  Stew 
brought  to  everything  that  he  said 
and  everything  that  he  believed  in. 

How  many  times  has  that  word  been 
used  here  this  evening;  the  "passion" 
that  Stew  felt?  He  was  compassionate. 
He  felt  so  passionately  about  the 
things  that  he  believed  in,  whether  it 
was  the  homeless;  whether  it  was 
housing  issues  for  all  Americans. 
Whether  it  was  more  mundane  things 
such  as  banking  issues  or  problems  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Oh,  yes,  talking  about  his  district, 
about  Bridgeport  and  the  people  that 
he  represented.  About  Yale,  where  he 
went  to  school.  I  remember  so  well,  as 
he  talked  about  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. It  was  so  obvious  that  he  be- 
lieved, he  really  believed  in  the  people 
that  he  represented,  that  he  came  to 
this  Congress  to  represent. 

He  will  be  missed  greatly  in  this 
body.  He  will  certainly  be  missed 
greatly  by  me.  He  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us.  Though  we  will  miss  him,  we  are 
all  much  richer  for  having  had  him  in 
our  midst. 

So,  as  we  join  in  sending  our  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  to  his 
family,  we  say  we  bid  a  fond  farewell 
to  him.  But  we  also  thank  them  and 
the  Good  Lord  for  having  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  among  us  these 
days  and  to  have  given  so  much  stew- 
ardship to  this  country  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  the  Dean  of  the  del- 
egation, for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Stewart 
the  six  terms  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  in  my  district.  I 
have  been  in  his  district,  and  I 
watched  him  carefully  working  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  working  on 
other  problems.  I  think  that  the  com- 
ments about  the  tremendous  talent, 
the  compassion  and  the  service  that 
he  provided  to  the  district  that  he  rep- 
resented and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try really  stands  as  an  example  for  all 
of  us  that  aspire  to  do  well  in  our 
work. 
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I  do  not  think  it  came  easy  to  him.  I 
saw  the  hour  after  hour  after  hour 
that  he  spent  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee on  his  beloved  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  him.  The  time  he  spent,  the 
questions  he  asked  in  terms  of  that 
commitment.  It  was  not  just  a  commit- 
ment of  an  intellectual  exercise  but  it 
was  hours  of  testimony  and  hearings 
that  stood  behind  him  that  provided 
the  type  of  preparation  and  under- 
standing of  Issues  that  made  all  the 
difference  in  terms  of  crafting  public 
policy  that  lasts  and  public  policy  that 
works. 

D  1850 

I  can  see  Stewart  McKinney  sitting 
on  the  top  row  of  that  committee.  I 
can  see  him  so  often  asking  these  long 
questions,  all  in  one  sentence  and  then 
providing  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  that  same  sentence,  and  even  then 
sometimes  the  witnesses  did  not  get 
those  answers  correct. 

I  remember  him.  and  I  think  all  of 
us  do,  with  joy,  with  inspiration,  and 
certainly  with  compassion,  setting  an 
example  in  these  last  years  of  illness, 
showing  us  how  to  act  I  think  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion and  showing  us  in  other  ways  how 
to  live  when  one  faces  adversity,  a 
model  of  service,  a  model  of  commit- 
ment. 

Tonight  our  hearts,  our  feelings  and 
concern  go  out  to  his  family,  to  Lucy 
and  the  family. 

I  think  to  all  of  us  while  he  is  not 
with  us,  he  will  always  be  with  me  in 
spirit  and  I  think  with  many  of  the 
Members  who  served  with  him. 

Thanks,  Stewart. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  appre- 
ciate his  taking  this  time  so  that  we 
might  eulogize  our  good  friend,  Stew- 
art McKinney. 

I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and 
sorrow  as  I  learned  of  his  passing  ear- 
lier in  the  afternoon. 

Stewart  McKinney  has  been  a 
deeply  committed  Member  of  Congress 
since  his  election  in  1970  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  served  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican. 

Stewart  has  been  a  champion  of 
housing  for  low-income  people  and  for 
protecting  the  handicapped  persons 
who  have  been  deinstitutionalized. 

He  most  recently,  and  this  has  been 
alluded  to  several  times,  but  I  would 
emphasize  it  by  repetition,  demon- 
strated his  commitment  by  visiting  nu- 
merous shelters  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  evening  of  the  home- 
less sleepout,  probably  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  own  health,  certainly  a 
real  act  of  compassion. 


Stewart  was  crucial  in  the  creation 
of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corp. 

In  addition,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee,  Stewart  was  a  very, 
very  strong  player  in  helping  get  the 
legislation  passed  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  more  specifically  for  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  he  was  probably  instrumental  in 
my  support  of  the  Chrysler  loan  guar- 
antee, am  accomplishment  which  later 
saved  thousands  of  jobs  and  benefited 
the  whole  Nation. 

He  was  an  intelligent,  articulate 
spokesman  for  his  cause.  He  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  this  Nation.  He  was  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  housing  legislation, 
as  I  said. 

He  wlU  be  greatly  missed.  My  wife, 
Marjorie,  joins  me  in  wishing  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  their 
five  childem.  I  know  that  his  family 
will  be  in  our  prayers  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mrs.  Patterson]. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut for  yielding. 

I  am  a  new  Member.  I  have  only 
been  here  since  January,  but  I  think 
to  know  that  Stewart  McKinney's 
death  brings  me  to  this  podium  speaks 
highly  of  him.  Knowing  there  are  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  that 
freshmen  do  not  get  to  Itnow,  it  should 
mean  a  lot  to  those  who  have  spoken 
before  who  have  known  him  that  in 
my  short  months  here  he  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me.  I  had  been  serving  on 
the  Banking  Committee  and  whenever 
Stewart  McKinney  spoke,  I  listened. 
He  had  time  to  talk  with  me  and  share 
with  me  and  I  feel  that  I  got  to  know 
him  well  in  these  short  months. 

I  just  wanted  to  let  his  family  know 
and  other  Members  of  this  body  to 
know  that  I  wish  there  had  been 
longer  times,  more  years,  that  I  could 
have  gotten  to  know  him,  because 
these  few  months  have  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  dean  for  yielding. 

A  nimiber  of  very  apt  descriptions 
have  been  given  of  Stew  this  after- 
noon. I  would  just  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  one  aspect  of  Stew's  leader- 
ship, that  being  of  the  moderate  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party,  a  wing  that 
is  not  overly  in  vogue  today. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  moderates  in 
a  very  critical  fashion  that  because 
they  stand  on  two  sides  of  issues,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  being  hit  from  both 
directions.  It  is  also  said  sometimes 
that  moderates  lack  conviction. 


Well,  no  one  fits  these  descriptions 
less  well  than  Stewart  McKinney.  No 
one  had  more  conviction  than  he  had. 
whether  the  issue  be  arms  control, 
civil  rights,  environment,  or  education, 
making  Government  work  in  this  town 
or  other  towns,  particularly  in  the 
urban  centers,  no  one  stood  and  ar- 
ticulated with  more  commitment,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  philosophical. 

As  for  standing  in  the  middle,  as 
pragmatists  sometimes  do,  and  getting 
hit,  it  was  never  really  Stew's  prob- 
lem, partly  because  he  was  so  busy 
with  so  many  new  ideas  that  if  anyone 
bothered  to  try  to  flail  at  him.  he 
would  have  gone  in  a  new  direction 
before  anyone  had  a  chance. 

Stew,  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 
simply  had  energy  that  was  boimdless. 
His  effervescence  was  irrepressible. 
His  idea  quotient  would  not  stop.  He 
was  a  leader,  a  man  of  his  times,  and  I 
think  will  be  as  much  as  anyone  I  can 
think  of  much  missed  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  do  want  to 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  giving  us  in  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  vent  our  deep  sense  of 
loss  at  the  passing  of  Stew  McKinney, 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  say  to  his 
darling  wife  of  37  years,  to  his  five 
children,  to  his  three  grandchildren, 
to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Connecticut,  and 
particularly  the  people  of  his  beloved 
Bridgeport,  and  in  a  sense  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, to  say  to  all  of  them,  thank 
you  for  allowing  us  to  have  shared  a 
bit  of  the  life  of  this  man.  Stew 
McKinney. 

Stew,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  intellect,  energy  and  com- 
passion for  the  disadvantaged.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  been  here 
during  those  years,  to  parallel  his 
years  in  the  Congress,  and  I  know  on 
the  basis  of  my  close  association  with 
him  on  three  committees,  that  I  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Housing  Committee,  we  all  know 
that  whenever  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  needed  a  voice  and  a 
mind  and  an  argument  for  their  case. 
Stew  McKinney  was  there. 

The  fact  that  he  joined  us  on  the 
grates  as  we  moved  toward  the  passage 
of  the  measure  for  the  homeless,  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  reported  out  of 
the  Housing  Committee  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  first  housing  measure  to  be 
passed  to  become  law  in  the  last  6 
years  is  a  tribute  to  Stew  McKinney. 
And  what  can  I  say  about  his  service 
on  the  District  Committee?  He  has 
been  the  preeminent  champion  of  full 
self-determination     for     the     nearly 
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three^uarten  of  a  million  dtlzens 
who  itiU  endure  the  tryanny  of  tax- 
tUtm  without  reitreeaitation  in  our 
Nation's  CapitaL 

When  we  needed  a  voice  in  this  Con- 
gre«  for  home  rule  legislation  in  1973, 
8rw  McKimnnr  was  that  voice.  When 
we  needed  a  voice  for  the  effort  for 
full  voting  representation  in  the  UJS. 
House  and  Senate,  he  was  there. 

I  a»ved  with  him  as  weU  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
investigating  the  Assassinations  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  that  same  intellect,  that 
same  energy,  that  same  compassion 
came  forward  at  that  time  as  well. 

Tale  University  ought  to  be  proud  of 
him  because  he  was  the  preeminent 
liberally  educated  person.  He  spolce  on 
numerous  issues,  not  alone  those  con- 
cerned with  the  least  of  these.  God's 
Uttle  ones,  in  this  country,  and  did  it 
with  precision  and  with  confidence 
that  I  think  has  been  unmatched  in 
this  Ccmgress. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  Brew's  steward- 
«hip  here  raninded  me  of  that  tenet 
of  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage.  When 
I  see  him.  I  see  Isaiah  saying,  "The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon  me  be- 
cause he  hath  anointed  me  to  declare 
good  news  to  the  poor,  to  bind  up  the 
brokoi-hearted  and  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bound  indeed." 

a  1900 

Finally  let  me  say  to  the  family  and 
to  all  of  us  who  will  miss  him  that  I 
know  that  because  of  his  stewardship 
that  he  will  hear  the  Creator  say  to 
hbco.  "Enter  thou  the  Joys  of  heaven 
because  when  I  was  himgry,  you  fed 
me.  and  when  I  was  thirsty,  you  gave 
me  to  drink,  and  when  I  was  sick  and 
in  prison,  you  came  to  see  about  me." 

And  if  anybody  asks.  "When  saw  he 
thee  or  hungered  or  thirst  or  sick  or  in 
prison."  the  Members  of  this  House  as 
long  as  we  live  will  be  able  to  say,  "Be- 
cause he  spoke  and  he  did  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Home  from  the  hill  is  the  hunter, 
and  the  saUor  home  from  the  sea,  and 
if  it  may  be  said  of  anybody,  it  can  be 
said  of  Stkw  McKmifKT  that  he 
should  rest  from  his  employ.  The 
battle  is  fought,  the  victory  is  won.  He 
wHl  entv  Ood's  Joy. 

Mr.  0EJDEN80N.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fnnn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ouh- 
mbsoh]. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
V^predate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  not 
aware  that  we  were  going  to  take  this 
time  this  evening,  but  as  soon  as  I  de- 
termined that  this  was  the  case, 
wanted  to  come  back  here  and  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  not 
<mly  our  sympathy  to  the  family,  but  I 
think  our  feelings  of  good  will  for  this 
very  kind  and  gentle  man. 


I  have  been  trying  to  come  to  those 
proper  words  and  perhaps  in  the  bi- 
partisan fashion  that  Sisw  lived  and 
served,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  words 
which  keep  coming  back  to  me  are  the 
words  19  years  ago  used  in  the  eulogy 
of  another  public  official  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  this  country, 
where  his  brother.  Senator  Kxrhsdy, 
stood  up  and  said  that  "We  asked  that 
you  remember  him  as  a  good  and 
decent  man  who  saw  wrong  and  tried 
to  right  it.  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 
who  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal 
it." 

Those  words  are  as  appropriate  in 
1987  for  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Snw  McKnnfCT.  as  they  are  today. 

Yet,  I  think  that  it  is  important  as 
well  that  we  all  remember  that  despite 
the  sensitivity  of  Stew  McKmnEY,  he 
also  was  a  Republican  always.  Never 
did  he  question  his  party  affiliation, 
and  never  did  he  waver.  He  believed  in 
what  he  defined  a  Republican  to  be, 
which  was  a  conservative  with  compas- 
sion. And  Willie  we  remember  and  we 
talk  about  this  afternoon  his  compas- 
sion, I  will  remember  Just  as  vividly 
with  a  small  smile  those  "92  Group" 
budget  debates  where  we  would  sit  in 
the  rooms,  not  this  year  but  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  Stkw  McKm- 
mv  would  finally  get  up  and  say,  "111 
cut  my  program,  you  cut  your  pro- 
gram, we've  got  to  quit  being  parochi- 
al, we've  got  to  understand  that  we 
will  banlErupt  this  country  if  we  don't 
do  something  about  the  deficits  which 
are  in  front  of  us." 

Spealdng  of  the  92  Group,  they  had 
no  better  friend  than  Stew  McKin- 
NEY.  We  had  the  chance  once  a  week 
to  take  over  his  office.  On  Tuesday 
afternoons  he  was  always  the  gracious 
host  and  shared  the  clutter  and  the 
clang  and  the  Jimk  and  the  chairs  to 
use  his  office  to  get  together  and  talk 
about  how  we  might  move  forward  as 
a  party  on  beludf  of  the  country  and 
the  ideals  that  we  believe  in. 

So  to  a  dear  friend  we  say  goodbye, 
but  we  also  I  think  thank  you,  and  we 
say  not  only  to  his  family  but  I  think 
equally  important  to  his  staff,  those 
people  who  have  rallied  around,  have 
lived  and  served  and  believed  and 
shared  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Stew 
McKnmEY,  that  you  too  are  suffering 
at  this  hour,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
that  we  share  in  your  sympathy  and 
your  admiration. 

I  hope  each  and  every  one  of  the 
family  and  staff  wiU  somehow  find 
comfort  in  Icnowing  tliat  today  we 
mourn  his  death,  but  for  years  to 
come  we  wlU  celebrate  his  life  and 
what  he  did  for  his  constituents,  what 
he  did  for  his  colleagues,  but  most  im- 
portant, what  he  did  for  his  country. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Drxier]. 

Mr.  DREIKU  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  too,  would  like  to  Join 
in  extending  my  deep  sympathy  to 
Stewart  McKnnfET's  family. 

When  I  first  came  here  I  met  Stew- 
art, and  frankly  I  have  to  say  that  he 
did  not  always  carry  the  Republican 
torch  the  way  many  of  us  in  California 
had  seen  the  Republican  torch  to  be 
carried,  and  by  that  I  am  saying  that  I 
certainly  am  one  who  was  more  con- 
servative than  Stewakt. 

Stewart  and  I  had  a  tremendoxis 
rmiport.  We  had  a  very  healthy  ex- 
change on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on 
that  Housing  Subcommittee  on  which 
he  was  the  ranking  member,  and  we 
went  through  certainly  many  very, 
very  interesting  deliates.  I  attended 
more  than  a  few  breakfasts  in  his 
office  to  look  at  that  very,  very  com- 
plex budget  around  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment centered,  and  it  was  a  fascinat- 
ing thing. 

For  me,  though  Stewart  was  one 
who  did  show  a  great  deal  of  independ- 
ence, and  he  also  had  a  great  deal  of 
compassion,  and  as  I  looked  at  some  of 
the  things  that  Stewart  had  done 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  will  never 
forget  sometlilng  that  I  often  quote  in 
speeches  when  I  am  out  on  the  stump, 
when  I  am  dealing  with  people  that 
relate  to  the  banking  industry,  be- 
cause we  all  know  from  the  debate 
that  we  had  here  Just  a  couple  of  eve- 
nings ago  that  there  certainly  is  a 
great  deal  of  question  surrounding  the 
financial  services  industry. 

I  always  quoted  Stewart,  said,  "You 
know,  our  ranking  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  a  guy  who 
always  reminded  everyone  in  commit- 
tee how  many  years  he  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee 
has  said,  when  we  look  at  the  problem 
of  trying  to  tiun  the  comer  on  the  de- 
livery of  financial  services.  'What 
we've  got  to  do  is  take  representatives 
from  the  savings  and  loan  industry, 
the  commercial  banking  industry,  the 
investment  bankers,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, the  brokerage  industry,  the 
real  estate  industry,  lock  them  all  in  a 
room,  give  them  nothing  more  than 
bread  and  water,  and  when  they  come 
out  with  a  consensus,  we'll  mark  up  a 
piece  of  legislation.' " 

I  heard  Stewart  tell  that  story 
many  times  in  committee,  and  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  quoting  that 
many  times  around  the  country  in 
speeches,  and  he  is  absolutely  right, 
because  we  have  been  seeing  so  many 
challenges  over  the  years  in  that  area, 
and  while  it  has  been  frustrating  for 
me  as  I  am  now  on  my  seventh  year 
dealing  with  that  issue,  Stewart 
served  many  years  longer,  and  he  was 
facing  that  on  a  daily  basis. 

His  independence  was  shown  to  me 
not  only  with  all  the  great  arguments 
that  he  had  provided  from  the  well  of 
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the  House,  but  as  I  regiilarly  looked  at 
the  man  who  had  the  largest  fleet  of 
convertibles  of  any  human  being  I 
have  ever  known.  Any  of  us  walking 
back  auid  forth  from  the  votes  would 
see  Stewart— unfortunately  becaiise 
his  health  was  failing,  chauffeured 
back  and  forth  in  one  of  his  vintage 
convertibles,  and  he  loved  collecting 
them. 

He  told  me  about  one  of  his  trips  to 
Callfomla  and  he  said,  "Gosh,  David.  I 
broke  down  while  I  was  out  there  and 
even  rented  the  new  Mustang  convert- 
ible which  has  just  come  out." 

I  said,  "Stewart,  if  you  had  Just  told 
me  that  it  was  a  Mustang,  I  would 
have  known  that  it  was  a  convertible," 
because  it  seemed  that  that  was  all  he 
ever  drove. 

I  really  will  miss  Stewart.  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  me,  provided  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration,  and  as  my 
friend  from  Connecticut,  John  Row- 
land, said  earlier,  he  was  a  teacher  to 
a  great  many  of  us.  I  said  that  I  philo- 
sophically did  not  always  agree  with 
him,  but  because  there  was  that  lack 
of  agreement  on  a  number  of  issues, 
and  because  we  shared  the  same  cloak- 
room, it  only  intensified  the  level  of 
debate. 

D  1910 

My  deepest  sympathies  to  Lucy  and 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  have  another  Stewart 
McKiNNEY  in  this  House. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stores]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  come  to  this  Chamber  this  evening 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  finest  men  1  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  know  in  my  lifetime. 

As  has  been  said  by  someone  here 
earlier  this  evening,  in  a  body  of  this 
sort  we  do  not  always  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  one  another. 

Many  of  us,  due  to  the  various  as- 
signments, we  oftentimes  do  not  really 
get  to  work  together.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure a  few  years  ago  of  getting  to  know 
Stew  when  we  both  served  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  that 
committee,  and  Stew  was  one  of  its 
members.  Over  that  2-year  period  that 
we  worked  together  investigating  the 
facts  and  circumstances  siurounding 
the  assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  we  got  to  know 
one  another  very  well,  because  over 
that  2-year  period,  for  a  long  period  of 
time  we  were  in  hearings  every  day  to- 
gether. It  was  at  that  time  that  I  first 
came  to  realize  and  respect  his  intel- 
lect, his  keen  insight,  and  his  percep- 
tlveness. 


Stewart  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  articulate  Members  of  this  body. 
During  that  period  of  time,  I  saw  in 
him  a  real  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion. It  was  important  to  him  that  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  trying  to  find  the 
answers  to  those  two  assassinations  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
something  that  even  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  spoke  to  me  about  on  the  floor. 
One  of  his  greatest  concerns  was 
that  someday  we  would  release  all  of 
the  findings  that  had  been  placed 
imder  executive  lock  and  key  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  Stew  felt  very 
strongly  that  we  should  release  every- 
thing, so  that  the  American  people 
would  know  all  of  the  information 
that  was  uncovered  during  the  course 
of  those  investigations.  This  he  felt 
very  deeply  about. 

In  addition  to  it,  I  have  on  so  many 
occasions  seen  Stew  go  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  behalf  of  many,  many 
causes.  In  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  have  seen  him  stand  in  the  well 
many  times  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  seen  him  fight  on  behalf  of  mi- 
norities and  minority  causes;  and  he 
did  so  unabashedly,  unashamedly. 

He  felt  that  was  something  that  a 
principled  individual  had  to  do,  and  he 
was  indeed  a  very  principled  man,  and 
so  tonight  we  can  see  from  the  testi- 
mony given  in  this  body  the  highest 
esteem  and  prestige  that  Members  of 
this  body  held  for  this  man. 

Stew  McKinnet  will  continue  to 
live  in  this  body.  He  stood  for  some- 
thing that  makes  this  body  remain  a 
place  for  all  of  us  to  look  to  his  type  of 
talent,  ability  and  commitment  as  a 
symbol  for  all  of  us  to  look  up  and 
work  toward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman: 
and  I  express  on  behalf  of  my  family 
our  deepest  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
GEJDENSON]  for  gathering  us  this 
evening;  and  as  the  senior  Member  of 
our  delegation  now,  I  thank  him  for 
his  work  tonight,  and  adso  thank  all  of 
the  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  poured  out  tonight  to  be 
with  us  on  the  occasion  of  Stewart's 
death. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  one  thing 
that  did  not  come  out.  Not  anticipat- 
ing that  we  would  talk  so  long,  I  did 
not  bring  it  out  myself,  and  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be  brought  out;  and  that  is 
that  Stewart  expressly  asked  that  we 
know  that  he  died  of  AIDS,  a  sort  of 
final  courageous  act  that  says,  we 
must  all  face  the  challenge  of  learn- 
ing, of  knowledge,  of  finding  out,  so 
that  we  will  not  lose  champions  like 
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Stewart,  strong  voices  so  needed  by 
humanity  to  the  ignorance  and  Inade- 
quancy  of  our  human  community. 

I  think  we  will  carry  forward  that 
message. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  my 
distingiiished  friend  for  jielding  me 
this  time  tonight,  and  for  allowing  us 
to  pay  our  resi)ects  to  the  memory  of 
Stewart  McKinnet. 

Stewart  McKinnet  was  the  type  of 
person  who  made  us  enjoy  being  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  committed.  He  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  friendly. 

He  was  involved,  and  he  really  cared 
about  what  went  on,  not  only  in  this 
body  but  also  in  this  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  absolute  and 
utmost  compassion  and  concern.  We 
all  remember  the  legislation  for  the 
homeless  which  is  the  most  recent  in- 
volvement that  he  had  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  this  past  year. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  occasion  to  drop 
into  the  hopper  this  cosponsorshlp, 
perhaps  one  of  his  last  bills  that  he  co- 
sponsored;  and  that  was  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  penal  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  deal  in  a  nonpolltical  fashion  with 
the  issue  of  AIDS. 

Stewart  imderstood  the  problem  of 
AIDS,  understood  that  it  was  an  issue 
easy  to  have  diverted  into  a  political 
iLlnd  of  an  approach  rather  than  the 
scientific  approach  which  it  required, 
and  so  I  am  proud  that  I  was  able  to 
have  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation, as  we  all  were  proud  to  have 
him  be  our  leader  and  our  guide  in 
this  body. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  him. 

I  want  to  express  my  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  his  entire  family.  We 
will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  closing.  I  wish  to  state  that 
Connecticut  is  a  State  with  a  great  tra- 
dition. Down  this  hall  as  we  leave  this 
Chamber  is  a  statue  of  our  first  Gover- 
nor, Governor  Trumbull.  First  ap- 
pointed by  the  British,  Trumbull 
served  to  be  one  of  the  leading  revolu- 
tionaries, financing  a  good  piece  of  the 
war.  and  fighting  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

From  that  day  forward,  we  have  had 
great  Governors  like  Governor  Bald- 
win and  Governor  Bowles,  all  tremen- 
dous public  servants. 

As  the  history  of  our  State  will  be 
written.  Stewart  McKinnet  would 
stand  tall  with  all  of  them.  He  is  some- 
one who  came  here  and  never  forgot 
his  people.  He  fought  for  them  from 
every  comer  of  his  district,  and  for 
those  of  us  from  Connecticut  to  his 
entire  family,  our  deepest  condolences 
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and  our  shared  grief  for  a  friend  that 
we  hokl  so  dear  amongst  all  of  those 
that  we  know. 

SnwAXT  McKnmxT  wiU  always  hold 
a  very  special  place. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speelwr,  durino  his 
16  ye«*  on  the  House  Banidng  Committe, 
Stew  McKmney  was  a  shining  light  and  a 
«us  man  of  humWy.  The  Connsclicut  Yankee, 
the  pRxftjct  of  Ysle  education  and  a  pedKjree 
badtgreund,  yet  he  was  always  fighting  for  the 
low-  and  middteinootne  people  of  this  Nation. 
Whether  it  meant  supporting  the  consumer's 
right  to  timaiy  aooees  to  his  or  her  deposited 
Ibnds.  or  pimldbig  housing  for  aH  Americans. 
Stew  was  at  ttw  forefront  of  the  effort,  rw 
mailer  wtiat  the  oppoeition. 

I  canrtol  rememlMr  how  many  times  Stew 
would  lament  tfiat  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  but 
only  a  lowly  Engish  major.  His  English  back- 
ground gave  him  a  way  with  words  that 
proved  invaluable  wtten  dissecting  the  sani- 
tized statements  of  many  of  our  witnesses.  Ho 
made  the  issues  understandable  to  both  his 
coleagues  and  the  pubic  at  large. 

I  remember  his  iwnbasting  the  "high  roH- 
ers"  in  the  thrift  industry  for  ttwir  excessive 
and  risky  kians.  He  was  a  constant  champion 
of  a  safe  and  sound  banking  system.  He 
always  spoke  up  for  the  consumer  and  I  am 
sure  he  was  pleased  to  learn  ttiat  the  House 
pasaed  the  checkhoW  b«  this  week. 

I  canrat  ten  you  how  sorely  Stew  will  be 
missad  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
especMy  this  committee  cfwirman.  I  feel  priv- 
leged  to  have  been  able  to  have  spent  nine 
terms  atongskle  my  colleague  from  U&h  Eng- 
land, Stew  McKinney. 

Mr.  TRAfnCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorn>w  ttwt  t  rise  to  mourn  ttie  passing 
of  our  coMeague,  Congressman  Stewart  B. 
McKmney  of  ConnectkxiL 

Although  I  dktnt  know  Mr.  McKinney  very 
wel,  from  my  experiences  with  him,  I  came  to 
see  fm  as  a  fne,  dednated  Member  wtra 
cared  deeply  for  ttw  welfare  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  country. 

Most  of  all,  I  will  remember  his  as  an 
honest  and  honorable  man. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stewart 
McKiNNEY's  death  brirtgs  ttie  tragedy  of  AIDS 
home  to  the  Congress,  arxJ  it  is  hitting  us 
hard. 

Stew  McKinney  was  a  kirKi  and  beautiful 
persorv— a  very  independent  thinker  whose 
compassion  for  people  was  always  evkient 

Even  as  he  was  dying  of  AIDS,  Stew  par- 
ticipated wMh  Members  of  Congress  in  a  vigil 
wHh  the  homeless  of  Washington,  DC,  to  call 
atlentton  to  their  plight  For  5  years  I  have 
been  speaking  to  my  colleagues  about  the 
AIDS  issue,  trying  to  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  commit  substantial  Federal  funds  to 
the  AIDS  research,  education,  and  prevention 
effort  Now  they  are  painfully  aware  of  tfie 
reason  why  ttiis  is  so  important— because 
AIDS  can  translate  into  prenmture  deaths  of 
productive  and  toving  people. 

Stew  McKinney  will  be  sorely  missed.  I 
krK)w  it  was  his  wish  tttat  we  do  more  to  fight 
AIDS,  and  I  hope  we  w«  use  his  death  as  a 
moMvatton  to  declare  ww  on  this  terrible  dis- 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened tttat  ttw  House  has  tost  one  of  Its  most 


respected  and  hard-working  Members.  Stew- 
art McKinney  has  effectively  served  Corv 
necticut  and  the  Nation  during  his  16  years  In 
ttie  House  of  Representatives,  giving  thought- 
ful arxi  careful  deliberation  to  the  many  issues 
facirtg  our  country. 

Stew  was  a  forceful,  articulate  advocate  for 
community  devetopment,  setf-rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  sound  natk>nal  econom- 
k;  pdk^.  I  am  partuularty  appreciative  of 
Stew's  support  for  devetopment  assistance 
to  souttwm  Africa,  the  worW's  poorest  eco- 
rKxnic  region. 

My  deepest  condolences  are  extended  to 
his  wife,  Lucie,  ttieir  children,  and  families.  All 
of  us  shsre  their  deep  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  I  like 
about  Stewart  McKinney  is  that  he  thought 
wfiat  he  judged  to  be  right  and  said  wfuit  he 
tlKxight 

He  helped  tfie  helpless  and  was  refreshing- 
ly unsanctimonkxjs  atxxjt  it 

His  passing  leaves  us  not  only  lonely  txJt 
on  the  things  that  really  count,  forever  poorer. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  leem  of  the  death  of  tfie  Honora- 
ble Stewart  B.  McKinney  of  ConnectKut. 
Stewart  and  I  were  t>oth  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1970,  arxi  during 
his  tenure  in  Congress,  he  rose  to  posittons  of 
prominerK»  on  tfie  House  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  start  of  tfie  100th  Congress,  Stew- 
art became  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotk:s  Atxjse  and  Control, 
whk^h  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  During  ttie 
slKxt  time  he  served  on  tfie  committee,  I 
came  to  value  his  thoughtful  contributtons  to 
our  work.  He  attended  committee  functtons 
regularly  and  was  an  active  questtoner  of  wit- 
nesses wfio  appeared  tiefore  us.  He  was  par- 
tKularly  concerned  atx)ut  low  levels  of  reim- 
bursement for  drug  abuse  treatment  servkxs 
under  medial  insurance  polk:ies.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  high  cost  of  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment coukl  put  a  financial  strain  on  ttie  budg- 
ets of  all  but  tfie  most  affluent  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  he  wanted  to  make  the  cost  of  drug 
abuse  treatment  affordable  to  people  who 
needed  It  I  regret  that  I  will  no  longer  have 
ttie  benefit  of  his  counsel  on  the  NarcotKS 
Committee. 

My  heartfelt  sympatfiy  goes  out  to  all  tfie 
memt)ers  of  the  McKinney  family  at  this  diffi- 
cutt  period  In  tfieir  lives. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I 
sliare  with  all  Members  of  the  House  tfie  pro- 
fourxj  sadness  and  sense  of  personal  loss  on 
tfie  death  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKinney  of  Con- 
nectKut 

Stew  and  I  came  to  tfie  House  at  the  same 
time — in  the  92d  Congress — and  we  served 
togetfier  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee almost  the  entire  length  of  his  tenure  in 
the  House. 

I  vakied  his  friendship  and  admired  his 
strength  of  character,  his  integrity,  and  the  de- 
termination he  displayed  In  quietly  discharging 
his  official  duties  despite  facing  severe  health 
setbacks. 

Over  the  years,  Stewart  McKinney  cast 
many  courageous  votes — one  espedaily 
tough  vote  vras  his  in  favor  of  immigratton 


reform  legislatton  I  began  woriung  on  6  years 
ago.  But,  If  Stew  felt  tfie  need  to  support  a 
program,  he  woukl  fight  with  a  passion  for 
ttiose  programs — Kke  Community  Devetop- 
ment Btock  Grants,  Urban  Development 
Actton  Grants,  and  housing  for  tfie  home- 
lesa— whk:h  have  helped  ttie  disadvantaged 
and  downtrodden  citizens  of  our  Natton's 
cities. 

Our  Natton  has  lost  a  respected  put>lk:  serv- 
ant wfiose  career  and  distinguisfied  servKe  to 
ttie  people  of  his  district  and  tfie  country  bring 
great  honor  to  this  House  and  all  who  may  be 
privileged  to  serve  here. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  tfie  McKinney  family  at  this  difficult 
time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PicKii).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  it  is  appropriate,  al- 
though not  planned,  as  I  quickly  cal- 
culate that  we  had  an  equal  number 
from  both  parties,  again  a  testament 
to  Stewart  McKinney,  a  man  from 
one  political  party  who  represented 
and  fought  for  the  things  we  all  be- 
lieved in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickle).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  be 
now  sidjoumed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.)  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
161,  and  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Friday,  May  8,  1987,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1351.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture listed  therein  has  l>een  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental    estimate    of    appropriation. 


pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1515(bK2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1352.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment's determination  that  it  Is  in  the 
public  interest  to  use  other  than  competi- 
tive procedures  for  the  procurement  of  the 
supplies  described  therein,  pursuant  to  10 
UJ3.C.  23(K(cK7);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  second  triennial  report  on  drug  abuse 
and  drug  research  on  the  health  conse- 
quences and  extent  of  drug  abuse.  Including 
recent  findings  on  the  health  effects  of 
marijuana,  cocaine,  and  the  addictive  prop- 
erties of  toljacco.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
290aa-4  (PHSA.  sec  505(b)  (97  Stat.  178)): 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  proposed  manufacturing  license  agree- 
ment for  the  production  in  Australia  of  AN/ 
PPX-3B  Interrogators  for  use  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-24-87),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(d);  tp  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Department's  views 
on  recent  congressional  proposals  concern- 
ing our  bilateral  relationship  and  security 
interests  with  the  Republic  of  Turkey;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1356.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  the  implementation 
by  the  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local 
governments  of  the  Single  Audit  Act  of 
1984.  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1987. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  7507;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CSovemment  Operations. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  the  Corporation's 
report  for  calendar  year  1986  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1359.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  describing  the  status  of  the  study  to 
determine  the  employment  eligibility  of 
aliens,  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Lalior  and  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-603;  to 
the  CoDomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1987 
unniifti  report  on  highway  safety  improve- 
ment programs  which  discusses  the  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  the  tiazard  elimination 
and  rail-highway  crossing  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Pedeal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  152(g);  Public 
Law  93-87,  section  203(e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  WoriES  and  TransportatiorL 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  certain  properties  to  l>e  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance 


with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and 
related  agreements,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3784(b);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Merchant  Bdarine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  collection  of  fees 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRIC:K:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  160.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1748,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  fimctions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescril>e 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  100-84).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend  titles 
XI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  protect  t>eneflclaries  under  the 
health  care  programs  of  that  Act  from  unfit 
health  care  practitioners,  and  otherwise  to 
Improve  the  antifraud  provisions  relating  to 
those  programs.  (Rept.  100-85.  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  lie  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1659.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  rates  for  payments  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  States  for  domicili- 
ary care  and  nursing  home  care  provided  to 
veterans  in  State  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  100-86).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Skith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
BoxKR,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Faumtroy,  Mr.   MoRRisoH  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Martinez): 
H.R.  2308.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  In  commerce  of  services 
when  the  limited  avaUabillty  of  the  services 
is    not    disclosed;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DC  LUGO: 
H.R.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  JubUee  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  cnvil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   MINETA   (for  himself,   Mr. 

Howard.  Mr.  Hamiixrschicidt,  and 

Mr.  Gingrich): 

H.R.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 

Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  for  the 


purpose  of  extending  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  airport  and  airway  im- 
provements, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Tectinology. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  un- 
earned income  of  a  child  attributable  to 
damages  received  on  account  of  personal  in- 
juries or  sickness  of  the  child  shall  not  lie 
taxed  at  the  marginal  rate  of  such  child's 
parents;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Matsoi,  Mr.  Staogers, 
lb.  Frost,  YAi.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  SmTR  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Cotmectlcut,  B^.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Guckmam,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  BxrsTA- 
MANTE.  Mr.  FaUNTROY.  Mr.  MOAKLEY, 

Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.R.  2312.  A  bill  to  restore,  on  an  interim 
Irasis,  certain  recently  amended  procedures 
for  determining  the  maximum  attorney's 
fees  which  may  l»e  charged  for  services  per- 
formed before  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  require  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  regarding 
possible  Improvements  in  such  procedures: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  2313.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  Dec«n- 
l>er  31.  1990,  the  duty  on  Telcoplanln;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2314.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  Decem- 
l>er  31,  1990,  the  duty  on  Ornithine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  and  Improve- 
ment of  curricula  In  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  developments  in  edu- 
cational applications  of  new  technologies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

H.R.  2316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tenants  of 
residential  rental  property  a  deduction  for 
certain  real  property  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Seoirity  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  recognize  as  an  exception  to  applica- 
ble antialienation  and  preemption  provi- 
sions State  court  Judgments,  decrees,  or 
orders  recognizing  or  creating  in  the  em- 
ployer or  assigning  to  the  employer  a  right 
to  an  employee's  accrued  retirement  l>eneflt 
as  an  equitable  remedy  under  State  law  for 
criminal  fraud  or  theft;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  liim- 
self ,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Sruster.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  C^HAFitAN,  and 
Mr.  Roberts): 
HJl.  2318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  small 
community  air  service  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By    Mrs.    LLOYD    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Coofxe.  Mr. 
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QoKoom,  Mr.  Bonn  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  8oiis«insT.  Mr.  BoucRBt.  and 
Mr.  DcMCAii): 
HJt  3319.  A  bai  to  establish  a  contingen- 
cy plan  to  enable  the  Qovemment  to  fulfill 
its  contractual  commitments  to  accept  title 
to,  and  responsibility  for,  spent  nuclear  fuel: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIIlfR  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Anmn.  Mr.  Beiuiisom. 
Mr.  Bbmak.  Mrs.  Bozn.  Mr.  DxFa- 
no.  Mr.  Omnaaan,  Mr.  Okkkh.  Mr. 
Jvrouw.  Mr.  Kasa.  Mr.  Kuczka. 
Mr.  KoLiB.  Mr.  McMnxKR  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  MiAZSK.  Mr.  Owns  of 
New  York.  Ms.  Oakak,  Mr.  PKNirr, 
Mr.    Pru,    Mr.    Solahz,    and    Mr. 
Udau.): 
HJl.  3330.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  improve  management  of 
ground  water  in  the  reclamation  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HH.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housixig  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  and  aecti<m  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  establish  a  special 
program  for  housing  for  the  chronically 
m— itaiiy  HI;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Ftaianoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  2322.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVI. 
ZVm,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  services  and  benefits  for 
chronically  mentally  ill  individuals;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  CcMnmerce. 

By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DoBOAii     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 

Okahdt.  and  Mr.  Bkreuter): 

HJl.  2323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 

treatment  of  certain  short-term  loans:  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bou- 
CHXB,  Mr.  Hatchkr,  Mr.  Johmsom  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Joms  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  LurcASTm): 
HJl.    2324.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  Farm  Credit 
System  stockholder /borrowers  with  a  multi- 
point program  of  relief  and  reform,  and  to 
•sure  the  long-term  health  and  stability  of 
Farm     Credit     Banks     and     associations 
through  local  control:  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture.      

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
HJl.  233S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  a  donation  of  land  for  addition  to 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  in  the  SUte  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMs.SNOWE: 
HJl.  2336.  A  bm  to  remedy  the  injury  to 
the  UjS.  shoe  industry  caused  by  increased 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoirraomRT.  Mr.  Haiiiizrschiiidt, 
Mr.  Edwauw  of  CSalifomia,  Mr. 
Wtux.  Mr.  ArrusATK.  Mr.  Stoiif. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  McEwra.  Mr.  Dowmr 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Smttb  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Bukton  of  In- 
diana, Ms.  KAFTna.  Mr.  BnntAKis. 
Mr.  Ponnr,  Mr.  Ridob.  Mr.  Stagcers, 
Mr.  RowLAm  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
RowLAMD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dohmam  of 
OtUfomia.  Mr.  Bhtaht,  Mr.  Smtih 
of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kam- 
joma.  Mr.  SmiHOLif.  Mr.  Habris, 


Mr.  KBnixDT,  Mrs.  Patrbsom.  Mr. 
JoRMSOM  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Bfr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCuRDT,  Mr.  Amnnrzio,  Mr. 
HoRTOR,  Mr.  Chappxix,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Martiw  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
FAxncTROT,  Mr.  Daitixl,  Mr.  Yatrok. 
Mr.  HxrNXR,  Mr.  Oarr,  Mr.  Sisiskt, 
Mr.  LxATH  of  Texas,  Mr.  PKRKura, 
Mr.  Thoicas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  RicRAXSsoif,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mrs.  Llotd,  Miss 
ScHifKiDER.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  DzFa- 
zio.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stahgeland, 
Mr.  St  Germaim,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
McCoLLTTM,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Bdr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  Tork,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  SwmsALL,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ozley, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  AcKXRMAN,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  McGratr,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Reoula, 
Mr.  SuNDQUiST.  Mr.  Martinb,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Bfr. 
Gallo): 
H.R.  2327.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  eliglbQlty  of  certain 
individuals  for  beneficiary  travel  benefits 
when  traveling  to  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  faculties:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Bartleit.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
DeLay.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Biu- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr. 
Boulter,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
BROvm  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Combest, 
Mr.  C^RAiG.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hammerscrmidt,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Bfr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Bffr.  Lightfoot. 
Mr.  LUNGRKN.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Montoombry.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
OXLEY,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Porter.  Bdr.  Ray,  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  ScRAEPER,  Idr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Slaugrter  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Denny  Smitr.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
R(»ERT  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stump.  Bfr. 


SuNOQUisT,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Weber,    Mr.    Whittaker,    and    Mr. 
Wolf): 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  Copeland  Act  to  provide 
new  Job  opportunities,  effect  significant  cost 
savings  on  Federal  construction  contracts, 
promote  small  business  participation  in  Fed- 
eral contracting,  reduce  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  reporting  requirements,  claxify 
the  definition  of  prevailing  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  2329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  claims  of  the  Chltimacha 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Technology. 

H.R.  2331.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1990  the  duty  on  certain  carbodiimides;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  125th  anniversary  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lipinski 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Ober 
STAR.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  call  upon 
radio  and  television  broadcasters,  to  edu- 
cate, in  cooperation  with  public  health  orga- 
nizations, the  public  about  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking;   to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   ROEMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.   Blaz,   Mr.   Borski, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  DoRNAN  Of  California,  Mr. 
Espy,  Bdr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Bdr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Bdr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Bdr.  Hefner. 
Bdr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hutto.  Bdr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Bdr.  Lagomarsino.  Bdr.  Lipin- 
ski,  Mr.    Mrazek.    Bdr.    Neal.   Bdr. 
Smtth  of  Florida,  Bdr.  Stump,  Bdr. 
ViscLOSKY.  and  Bdr.  Wolf): 
H  J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  24.  1988,  through  April  30, 
1988,  as  "National  Eating  Disorders  Aware- 
ness  Week":   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Bdr.  SCHUBdER  (for  himself  and 
Bdr.  Vento): 
VLJ.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  Intended  to  affect  congression- 
al, and  Presidential  elections:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Bdr.  MONTGOBdERY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  relations  between  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Bdr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.  Res.   161.  Resolution  expressing  the 
condolences  of  the  House  on  the  death  of 
RepreaenUtive  McKinnxy  of  Connecticut: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
64.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
California,  relative  to  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cilities at  Whiteman  Airport:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Bdr.  GRADISON: 
HJl.  2332.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wleslaw 
Kujda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bdr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  2333.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rocene 
Dumlao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Bdr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  BdFUME. 

HJl.  65:  Bdr.  English,  Mr.  Wilson.  Bdr. 
Savage,  Bdr.  Moakley,  Bdr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante, Bdr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Martinez.  Bdr.  Schxuer,  and 

H.R.  176:  Bdr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Bdr.  DeFazio.  Bdr. 
Hatcher,  and  Bdr.  Wolfe. 

HJl.  385:  Bdr.  Vander  Jagt. 

HJl.  388:  Bdr.  Holloway.  Bdr.  BdADiGAN, 
Bdr.  Bevill,  and  Bdr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  570:  Bdr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  618:  Bdr.  Schumkr. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

HJl.  758:  Bdr.  BdACK. 

HJl.  762:  Bdr.  Atkins  and  Bdr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  778:  Bdr.  McCollum  and  Bdr.  Boul- 
ter. 

HJl.  916:  Bdr.  Hansen.  Idr.  Bennett,  Bdr. 
Livingston,  Bdr.  Denny  Smtth.  Bdr. 
McEwEN.  Bdr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Wilson.  Bdr. 
Huckaby.  and  Bdr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  924:  Bdr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  954:  Bdr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1002:  Bdr.  Clay. 

HJl.  1076:  Bdr.  Howard. 

HJl.  1176:  Ids.  Kaptur.  Bdr.  Jeffords.  Bdr. 
Roe.  Bdr.  Solomon,  Bdr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Bdr.  Atkins.  Bdrs.  Bkntley.  Bdr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Bdr.  Garcia.  Bdr.  Pascell,  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Bdr.  Fazio.  Bdrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Towns,  Bdr. 
McCollum.  and  Bdr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1177:  Bds.  Kaptur,  Bdr.  Jeffords,  Bdr. 
Roe.  Bdr.  Lagomarsino.  Bdr.  DeFazio,  Bdr. 
Fabcell,  and  Bdrs.  Boxer. 

HJl.  1186:  Mr.  Russo,  Bdr.  Obcas.  and  Bdr. 
McEWEN. 


H.R.  1373:  Bdr.  Hiler  and  Bdr.  BdnncTA. 

HJl.  1425:  Bdr.  Dymally. 

HJl.  1517:  Bdr.  Fawell,  Bdr.  Lipinski.  Bdr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Balleroer,  and  Bdr.  Molin- 
ari. 

H.R.  1546:  Bdr.  Sawyer,  Bdr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Bdr.  Fish. 

HJl.  1604:  Bdr.  Evans  and  Bdr.  Ridge. 

HJl.  1659:  Bdr.  Edwards  of  California,  Bdr. 
Wylie.  Bdr.  Applbgate.  Bdr.  Stump,  Bdr. 
BdiCA,  Bdr.  McEwEN,  Bdr.  Dowdy  of  Bdissis- 
sippl,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Bdr.  Evans. 
Bdr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Bds.  Kaptur.  Bdr. 
BnjRAKis.  Bdr.  Rowland  of  Georgia:  Bdr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Rowland  of  c:on- 
nectlcut,  Bdr.  Plorio,  Bdr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kanjorski,  Bdr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Bdr.  Robinson.  Bdr.  Stenrolm, 
Bdr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Bdr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Bdr.  Jontz, 
Bdr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Bdr.  Frank. 
Bdr.  Fazio,  Bdr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Bdr. 
Pauntroy.  Bdr.  Kolter.  and  Bdr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  1699:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Bdr. 
Bosco.  Bdr.  Bates,  Bdr.  Lungreh,  Bdr.  Lago- 
marsino, Bdr.  BdARTiNEZ,  Bdr.  Dellums,  Bdr. 
Hawkins,  Bdr.  Badham,  Bdr.  Dannemeyer, 
Bdr.  HuNTD,  Bdr.  Lewis  of  California.  Bdr. 
Waxman.  Bdr.  Dornan  of  California.  Bdr. 
Herman,  Bdr.  Dixon,  and  Bdr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  1716:  Bdr.  Gonzalez.  Bdr.  Campbell. 
Bdr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Lantos.  Bdr.  Crockett.  Bdr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  BdFUMS. 

ELR.  1717:  Bdr.  Hochbrueckner,  Bdr.  Blaz. 
Bdr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Fuster.  Bdr.  Kleczka,  Bdr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Bdr.  Wortlet.  Bdr.  Guar- 
nn,  Bdr.  Kastenmzier.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Bdr. 
St  Germain,  Bdrs.  Bentley.  Bdr.  Pauntroy. 
Bdr.  BdRAZEK,  Bdr.  Wilson.  Bdr.  Garcia,  Bdr. 

GEJDENSON.    Bdr.    HORTON,    BdT.    LEHMAN    Of 

Florida.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Bdr.  Neal,  Bdr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Bdr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Bdr.  Porter,  Bdr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  BIr.  Henry, 
Bdr.  Towns.  Bdr.  Vento.  Bdr.  Bevill,  Bdr. 
KiLDEE,  Bdr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Bdr.  Biaggi. 
Bdr.  Sunia,  Bdr.  Mineta.  Bdr.  Lott.  Bdr.  Trax- 
LER.  Mr.  Solarz,  Bdr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Bdr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Pepper,  Bdr.  Grant, 
Bdr.  McCollum,  Mr.  BdAVROULES.  Bdr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dovtoy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Bdr. 
Pashayan.  Bdr.  Eckart.  Bdr.  Ireland,  Bdr. 
PuRSELL,  Bdr.  Sikorski.  Bdr.  Fascell,  Bds. 
Kaptur,  Bdr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Ifwis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Caroin,  Bdr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Livingston.  Bdr.  Atkins.  Bdr. 
BdARTiNEZ,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Bdr. 
Badham,  Bdr.  Akaka.  Bdr.  Derrick.  Bdr. 
Spence,  Bdr.  Schuette.  and  Bds.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

HJl.  1734:  Bdr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  1819:  Bdr.  BdARTiNEZ. 

H.R.  1820:  Mr.  BdARTiNEZ. 

HJl.  1821:  Bdr.  BdARTiNEZ. 

H.R.  1934:  Bdr.  Callahan.  Bdr.  Coleman  of 
Bdissouri,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Torres,  Bdr.  BdAD- 
lOAN.  Bdr.  Akaka,  Bdr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois.  Bdr.  Daub.  Bdr.  Sundquist.  Bdr. 
Solarz.  Bdr.  Wise,  Bdr.  Weiss,  Bdr.  HocR- 
BRmcKNER,  Bdr.  Levihe  of  California,  Bdr. 
Synar,  Bdr.  Schuette,  Bdr.  Bustamante,  Bdr. 
BdARTiNEZ.  Bdr.  Vento,  Bdr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Bdr.  Dyson,  Bdr.  Hughes,  Bdr.  Screuer, 
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Mr.     WoLH,     and     Mr. 


Bdr. 


Bdr.     DkPAZio, 
Bubchner. 

H.R.  2036:  Bds.  Oakar,  Bdr.  Atkinb, 
FoGLiETTA,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 
H.R.  2062:  Bdrs.  Collins. 
H.R.   2070:  Mr.  CXinger,  Bdr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Bdr.  McKinnxy. 

H.R.  2132:  Bdr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Bdr. 
LiviNOSTON,  Bdr.  Dornan  of  California,  and 
Bdr.  BuLXY. 

HJl.  2144:  Bdr.  BdARTiNEZ,  Bdr.  Daedbn,  Bdr. 
Dannemeyer.  Bdr.  Torriceixi.  Bdr.  Wilson, 
Bdr.  Dornan  of  (California.  Bdr.  BdcGRAXH, 
Bdr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Bdr.  Luhgren,  and  BIr. 
Barton  of  Texas. 

HJl.  2202:  Bdr.  Bateman,  Bdr.  Lent,  and 
Bdr.  Eckart. 

HJl.  2249:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Bdr. 
Fascell.  Vit.  Kaptur,  Bdr.  Moakley,  Bdr. 
Kolter,  Bdr.  Sabo,  Bdr.  Borski,  Bdrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Bdr.  Rodiho. 
HJl.  2260:  Mr.  Madigan  and  Bdr.  Neal. 
H.J.  Res.  25:  Bdr.  Oejdenson. 
H.J.  Res.  58:  Bdr.  Courter  and  Bdr.  Contb. 
HJ.  Res.  178:  Bdr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Bdr.  Stallings,  and  Bdr.  Volkmxr. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Bdr.  Pish,  Bdr.  McOrath, 
Bdr.  Frost,  Bdr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Bdr. 
Kanjorski,  Bdr.  McBdnxEN  of  Bdaryland, 
and  Bdr.  BdnAzsK. 

B.J.  Res.  221:  Bdr.  Towns,  Bdr.  Campbell, 
Bdrs.  BdARTiN  of  Illinois,  and  Bdr.  CLnfOBR. 
H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Bdr.  Bilbray. 
H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Bdr.  Schuettb. 
H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Stark,  Bdr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Bdr. 
Lipinski.  Bdr.  Howard.  Bdr.  Herman.  Bdr. 
Sabo,  Bdr.  Udall,  Mr.  Frank,  Bdr.  Boultbb. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Bdr.  Ackexman,  Bdr. 
M»*CTir,    Mr.    Towns,    Bdr.    Wilson,    Bdr. 
Kleczka,  Bds.  Kaptur.  Bdr.  Oberstar.  Bdr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Bdr.  Screuer.  Bdr.  Espy,  Bdr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Bdr.  Fazio,  Bdr.  Torres.  Bdr. 
Wolfe,  Bdr.  Hayes  of  niinols.  and  Bdr.  Ed- 
wards of  California. 
H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Bdr.  Bereuter. 
H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Martinez.  Bdr.  Tor- 
ricelli.   Bdr.    Dornan    of    California.    Bdr. 
McGrath,  Bdr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Bdr.  Lun- 
GREN.  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Bdr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Bdr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  Bdr.  Fuster. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILC5  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1425:  Bdr.  Kolt 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

38.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  United  Ceba  USAFPE  Veterans  CouncU 
Ginatilan  Post,  Ginatilan,  Cebu,  Philippines 
6426,  relative  to  a  monumental  landmark; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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UA  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

or  THE  HOUSB  OW  ISFSBBrTATIVKS 

Thvnday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  on  Tuesday, 
May  5.  the  Congreational  Automotive  Caucus 
hosM  a  luncheon  featuring  Marvin  T. 
Ruryon.  preeident  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Ntoaan  Motor  Manufacturing,  U.S.A.,  as  its 


Mr.  Runyon's  speech  provided  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity (or  members  of  the  Congressional  Auto- 
motive Caucus  to  gain  some  candid  insights 
and  aeaeesments  of  the  chaltenges  faang  tt>e 
U.&  auto  industry  from  one  of  Its  most  re- 


Beginning  his  career  over  40  years  ago  on 
a  Ford  chassis  assembly  line  in  Dallas,  Mr. 
Runyon  retired  In  1980  as  Ford's  vice  presi- 
dent for  body  and  assembly  operations.  In 
that  same  yeer,  he  assumed  his  present  post- 
lion  at  f^issan  and  has  overseen  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  sophisticated  and  automat- 
ed car  manufacturing  facility  In  the  world.  In 
1964.  Fortune  magazine  listed  Nissan  as  one 
of  the  best  managed  factories  in  America. 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Runyon's  remarks: 

Rkmakks  to  the  Congrkssiohal 
AUTOMonvx  Caocus 

I  aiwrecUite  this  opportunity  to  visit  with 
you  today  in  this  informAl  setting.  I've  testi- 
fied Iwfore  Congress  several  times,  and  I've 
always  come  away  a  little  frustrated  by  the 
limits  on  dialogue.  I  hope  we  can  expand 
the  dialogue  this  afternoon. 

Ill  talk  today  about  several  issues  I  expect 
are  on  your  minds— auto  imports,  trends  in 
the  auto  industry  including  foreign  invest- 
ment, and  what's  happening  In  the  auto 
parts  industry.  I  expect  what  I  have  to  say 
wQl  lie  a  little  different  from  what  you  usu- 
ally hear.  Afterwards.  I  hope  we  can  talk 
candidly  about  whatever  is  on  your  minds. 

AUTOmrOKTS 

I'd  like  to  start  with  the  trade  deficit  and 
auto  imports.  It's  certainly  true  that  auto- 
motive imports  are  a  big  part  of  the  deficit. 
The  important  question,  of  course,  is  how 
do  we  deal  with  the  deficit— and  I  believe 
there's  only  one  way  ...  we  mtist  produce 
our  way  out  of  it— by  liecoming  more  com- 
petitive, by  curbing  our  wpetite  for  im- 
porta,  and  by  getting  serious  about  exports. 

Other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  trade  defi- 
cit—like the  VRA  on  autos  and  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment— would  have  the  same 
effect  as  squeezing  a  t>alloon.  If  you  squeeze 
out  imports  from  Japan  or  Imports  of  autos, 
the  deficit  will  Just  bulge  out  somewhere 
dae.  It  might  benefit  the  auto  industry  for 
awhile,  but  it  won't  affect  the  deficit. 

A  pCTfect  example  of  a  bulge  in  the  bal- 
loon, by  the  way.  is  the  Korean  Hyimdai, 
the  car  that  set  all  kinds  of  first-year  sales 
records.  The  Hyundai  was  no  miracle— it 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  VRA.  which 
pushed  the  Japanese  upscale  to  compete 
with  higher  priced  VS.  cars  and  left  a 


vacuum  at  the  low  end  of  the  market  that 
sucked  the  Koreans  in.  Anyone  who  takes 
credit  for  the  VRA  has  to  take  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  Hyundai  too. 

When  I  hear  Detroit  l>emoaning  the  trade 
deficit  and  pointing  to  how  big  a  part  of  it 
autos  are,  I  can't  help  but  think  that  they 
are  responsible  for  that  part  of  it  .  .  .  and  I 
can't  help  but  ask  myself  what  they  are 
doing  about  it. 

No  one  twists  the  arms  of  consumers  to 
buy  imported  autos.  No  one  forces  Detroit 
to  import  cars  from  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Mexico  and  sell  them  under  their  own 
nameplates.  And  no  one  forces  Detroit  to 
raise  their  prices  when  Import  prices  go  up. 
If  Detroit  built  more  competitive  products 
instead  of  importing  them,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  dollar's  fall  to  hold  prices  rather 
than  raise  them,  consumers  would  buy 
fewer  Imports.  That  would  help  the  deficit. 

Exporting  autos  would  help  the  trade  def- 
icit too.  I  don't  understand  why  no  one  ex- 
pects our  auto  companies  to  be  exporters. 
They  are  such  a  big  part  of  the 
problem  .  .  .  they  should  be  a  bigger  part  of 
the  solution.  They  virtually  ignore  the 
second  largest  auto  market  in  the  world- 
Japan.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
competing  In  Japan.  Etetroit's  complaints 
about  Japanese  standards  are  a  smoke 
screen  so  thin  they  should  be  embarrassed 
to  hide  behind  it.  Did  they  cut  prices  in 
Japan  when  the  dollar  feU?  OM  did  .  .  .  but 
Ford  and  Chrysler  did  little  or  nothing. 

Instead  of  taking  responsible  action,  they 
try  to  shift  responsibility  to  Govenunent. 
They  come  to  Washington  with  bad  advice. 
Ford  says  pressure  the  Japanese  to  cut  the 
VRA  back  by  600,000  units.  Chrysler  says 
enact  the  Gephardt  amendment.  That  won't 
help  the  deficit  or  make  our  Industry  com- 
petitive. The  only  force  that  breeds  com- 
petitiveness is  comi>etition— the  discipline  of 
the  market.  It's  clear  they  don't  like  that 
discipline. 

What  I  find  amazing  is  how  two  compa- 
nies that  earned  more  than  $14  billion  in 
profits  In  the  last  three  years  (and  one  that 
set  a  record  $1.5  billion  profit  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year),  all  the  while  raising 
prices,  can  possibly  demand  that  you  pro- 
tect them  from  competition.  If  they  were 
reaUy  concerned  about  the  trade  deficit,  and 
If  they  were  really  serious  about  getting 
competitive,  they'd  l>e  doing  things  a  little 
differently. 

WHXRK  WE'RE  HEADING 

Let  me  step  back  for  a  moment  to  talk 
about  the  implications  of  "getting  competi- 
tive" and  the  Implications  of  several  clear, 
and  essential,  trends  in  the  auto  industry. 
We've  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  the  auto  In- 
dustry in  recent  years  and  our  companies 
have  made  some  progress.  But  we're  going 
to  have  to  see  a  lot  more  change  if  the  in- 
dustry is  ever  to  become  truly  competitive— 
and  survive. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  there  will  l>e  sul>- 
stantlally  fewer  Jobs  in  the  U.S.  automotive 
Industry  in  the  future.  People  try  to  blame 
this  on  imports  and  what  some  call  "trans- 
plants," but  it  Just  isn't  that  simple.  Two 
more  fundamental  factors  are  at  work:  the 
abandoiunent  of  vertical  integration  and  the 
drive  for  productivity. 


The  U.8.  auto  industry  is  too  vertically  in- 
tegrated. OM  is  at  70  percent;  Ford  is  at  50 
percent:  and  Chrysler  is  at  35  percent.  By 
comparison,  most  Japanese  companies  are 
at  20  to  25  percent. 

Vertical  integration  is  an  outdated  way  of 
m^ing  cars.  It  requires  the  manufacturer 
to  design  the  product.  Including  its  parts, 
almost  totally.  Then  the  manufacturer  goes 
to  his  suppliers,  inside  or  outside  of  the 
company,  and  gives  them  the  designs.  The 
suppliers  then  have  to  ad^jt  their  systems 
to  the  design.  But  they  can't  Just  rely  on 
the  designs  they  receive;  they  have  to  have 
their  own  design  departments  check  them 
thoroughly.  That's  a  costly  and  inefficient 
system. 

In  Japan,  things  work  differently.  A  man- 
ufacturer designs  the  vehicle  and  then  calls 
in  suppliers  aind  gives  them  the  freedom  to 
design  parts  to  fit  the  basic  design.  It  lets 
the  people  who  are  expert  in  one  thing  do 
their  Job,  and  those  who  laiow  how  to  do 
something  else  do  that  Job.  It's  a  much 
l>etter  system. 

As  this  reality  is  accepted,  D.S.  auto  man- 
ufacturers will  source  more  and  more  parts 
outside  their  companies.  This  will  lead  to 
two  Important  trends.  One  is  a  decline  in 
Jobs  in  the  auto  companies  themselves.  The 
other  is  tremendous  opportunities  for  auto 
supplier  firms.  Many  new  supplier  jobs  and 
a  lot  of  new  supplier  companies  will  l>e  cre- 
ated. 

Those  new  supplier  Jobs  may  not  be  in  the 
United  States,  though.  And  some  of  the  new 
supplier  companies  that  are  in  the  United 
States  may  be  foreign-owned.  As  auto  com- 
panies look  for  suppliers,  they  wiU  look  for 
companies  that  can  give  them  three  things: 
The  highest  quality  .  .  .  the  best  price  .  .  . 
and  the  most  reliable  delivery.  National 
origin  and  ownership  won't  be  considered.  If 
our  auto  companies  are  ever  going  to  l>e 
competitive,  they  won't  have  the  iuxiu?  of 
considering  non-economic  criteria  as  they 
make  their  sourcing  decisions.  No  auto  com- 
pany can  afford  to  operate  that  way.  As 
long  as  foreign  manufacturers  deliver  prod- 
ucts of  lower  cost  and  higher  quality  than 
U.S.  suppliers,  the  business  will  go  overseas. 

The  second  factor  at  work  is  the  drive  to 
increase  productivity;  that  is.  to  increase 
output  with  constant  or  fewer  inputs.  I 
came  across  an  example  of  this  Just  last 
week.  The  president  of  a  stamping  company 
told  me  how  he  is  building  three  press  lines 
in  Kentucky  to  replace  six  press  lines  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  take  300  fewer  people 
to  run  the  new  press  Lines  .  .  .  and  the  new 
lines  will  produce  many  more  parts  than  the 
old  one. 

This  kind  of  thing  must  happen  for  our 
indtistry  to  become  competitive.  And  as  it 
happens,  companies  will  have  to  cut  back 
their  numbers  of  employees  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

What  our  auto  companies  have  already 
gone  through  and  will  continue  to  go 
through  reflects  the  fact  that  they  failed 
over  many  years  to  recognize  this  reality. 
For  many  years,  our  industry  Increased  pro- 
ductivity year  after  year,  and  labor  con- 
tracts provided  for  automatic,  annual  wage 
Increases  for  productivity  Improvements 
year  after  year.  That's  fine— but  one  part  of 
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the  equation  was  missing:  people  weren't  let 
go.  Lal>or  contracts  made  work  rules  more 
restrictive  and  protective  and  resulting 
higher  costs  were  Just  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers. The  system  worked  as  long  as  our 
market  tolerated  an  oligopoly.  When  the 
market  changed  in  the  late  19708,  the  game 
was  over  and  adjustment  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  But  old  habits  die  hard,  and  pain- 
fully. 

Unfortimately  for  us  all,  when  you  lose 
competitiveness,  you  end  up  going  through 
what  economists  call  adjustment.  Plants 
shut  down,  people  lose  their  Jobs,  and  com- 
munities hurt.  And  people  come  to  you  to 
stop  the  pain.  You  can— or  at  least  you  can 
try— but  you  can  do  it  only  at  the  cost  of 
slowing  the  restoration  of  competitiveness. 

The  only  answer  is  that  we  must  facilitate 
change,  not  stand  in  its  way.  We  must 
better  educate  and  train  our  employees, 
make  our  society  more  mobile  and  responsi- 
ble, and  equitably  share  the  burdens  of  ad- 
justment. We  must  make  companies  and 
workers  understand  that  they  cannot  rely 
upon  Government  to  preserve  the  present 
or  recapture  the  past.  They  must  look  pri- 
marily to  themselves— to  what  they  need  to 
do  to  become  competitive— to  solve  their 
problems. 

PORKIGM  INVKSTKENT  IN  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Let  me  try  to  relate  what  I've  been  saying 
about  getting  competitive  to  the  issue  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  auto  industry.  It's 
very  relevant.  Suddenly,  a  lot  of  questions 
are  being  raised  about  it.  "Overcapacity"  Is 
the  watchword. 

I  think  overcapacity  is  a  misused  concept. 
It  really  doesn't  matter  how  many  of  some- 
thing you  can  buUd  If  there's  no  market  for 
them.  If  I  had  the  capacity  to  build  100  or  a 
million  buggy  whips,  it  wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing, except  that  I  would  be  soon  out  of 
business. 

What  counts  is  competitive  capacity— the 
capacity  to  produce  what  consumers  want. 
If  we  had  overcapacity  of  that  sort,  you 
would  see  car  prices  falling,  imports  declin- 
ing, and  new  Investment  falling  off.  That's 
what  overcapacity  mesns,  and  we  don't  have 
it.  In  fact,  we're  undercapacity.  We've  got 
increasing  car  prices,  rising  imports,  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  new  investments,  by  do- 
mestic and  foreign  companies.  And  we're 
not  ever  going  to  get  competitive  in  the  auto 
industry  and  the  auto  parts  industry  in  this 
country  without  that  investment,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

You  may  be  thinking  that  you'd  be  de- 
lighted to  see  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  auto  industry  if  only  the  U.S. 
content  of  the  vehicles  built  by  Japanese 
subsidiaries  were  higher.  Let  me  tell  you 
where  we  are  and  where  we're  going  in  this 
area.  We  started  at  38  percent  overall  U.S. 
content  four  years  ago.  We're  now  at  58  per- 
cent. You  want  to  Imow  about  parts,  I 
expect.  We're  at  37  percent  VS.  parts  and 
we're  moving  to  45  percent  in  the  coming 
months.  The  fall  of  the  dollar  gets  the 
credit  for  that.  I  expect  we'll  be  at  60  per- 
cent U.S.  parts  content  within  two  years.  I 
think  that  means  we'll  match  or  exceed  the 
U.S.  content  of  the  Big  Three  by  then. 

THE  AUTO  PARTS  ISSUE 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we've  found  about 
the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  auto  parts 
industry.  There  are  basically  three  groups 
of  parts  companies.  There  are  companies 
that  are  striving  for  and  achieving  excel- 
lence. We've  found  104  of  them;  some  are 
constituents  of  yours.  We're  looking  hard 
for  more.  These  companies  are  competitive, 
and  they  are  going  to  survive  and  prosper. 
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There's  a  second  group  of  companies  we 
feel  have  potential  to  be  competitive,  but 
we— and  in  some  cases  they— don't  know 
whether  they're  going  to  make  it.  Then 
there's  a  third  group  that's  not  going  to 
make  it  unless  government  Intervenes  on 
their  t>ehalf.  In  some  cases,  their  manage- 
ment has  done  poorly  at  looking  ahead  and 
planning  for  the  future.  In  other  cases, 
management  tmd  workers  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  how 
they  operate  to  enable  them  to  compete. 
These  companies  are  going  to  be  casualties 
of  the  painful  adjustment  process  I  talked 
about. 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  some  U.S. 
suppliers  complaining  that  they  can't  get  In 
the  door  to  bid  on  the  business  of  companies 
like  mine.  I  can't  speak  for  any  company 
but  my  own— but  I  say  it's  bunk.  I'm  tired  of 
listening  to  it.  Perhaps  you  are  too.  Maybe 
together  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

I've  brought  some  business  cards  with  me 
today.  I  hope  you'll  take  one  and  keep  it 
handy.  The  next  time  an  auto  parts  compa- 
ny comes  In  and  tells  jrou  they  can't  do  busi- 
ness with  my  company,  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  call  me.  I'll  personally  find  out 
what  the  story  is,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't 
straighten  it  out. 

Only  one  thing.  Don't  call  on  behalf  of 
suppliers  who  tell  you  they  sell  to  the  Big 
Three  and  can't  figure  out  why  they  can't 
sell  to  us.  Those  credentials  alone  won't  cut 
it  with  us.  Companies  wanting  to  supply  us 
have  got  to  meet  our  specifications  and 
quality  demands. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  by  recommending  a 
new  book  for  you  to  read.  It's  entitled 
'Changing  Alliances."  and  its  a  report  of  a 
Harvard  research  project  about  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  auto  industry  today.  The  au- 
thors believe  that  American  manufacturers 
face  three  options. 

One  is  to  ignore  or  resist  change.  Detroit 
tried  this  for  a  time  .  .  .  and  it's  still  not 
clear  that  they've  completely  abandoned 
this  strategy. 

The  second  is  to  insist  that  our  foreign 
competitors  change  the  way  they  do  busi- 
ness. We've  engaged  in  this  crudely  from 
time  to  time  in  "Japan  bashing"  and  in 
more  sophisticated  ways  through  negotia- 
tions such  as  Moss.  There  are  real  limits  to 
what  this  approach  can  accomplish. 

The  third  option  is  for  us  to  change.  It's 
the  most  difficult.  It's  also  the  only  one 
that  offers  American  manufacturing  a 
future.  Companies  and  workers  that  adapt 
and  adjust  to  change  will  flourish.  Those 
that  can't ...  or  won't .  .  .  will  not. 

I  suspect  I've  said  a  few  things  you  may 
have  some  questions  atwut  and  I'd  be  happy 
to  try  to  answer  them. 


H.R.  2251 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaiter,  last  week,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2251  to  con-ect  an  atisurd  IRS  in- 
terpretation Of  the  treatment  of  preproductive 
expenses  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Prior  to  passage  of  ttie  Tax  Reform  Act, 
livestock  producers  couW  deduct  the  ex- 
penses for  raising  animate  as  they  were  in- 
curred. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  limits 
tfiese  deductions  to  those  animate  held  less 
than  2  years  before  becoming  productive.  The 
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new  procedures  for  capitalizing  expenses  for 
livestock  heM  longer  ttian  2  years  require  a  M 
of  burdensome  recordkeeping  for  tne  produc- 
er. 

As  the  IRS  moved  to  Implement  tha  new 
law,  tf>e  questk>n  arose  as  to  wf>en  to  start 
the  2-year  timedocK.  The  IRS  decided  to  start 
It  running  from  the  date  of  conception,  not 
from  birth.  I  can't  imagine  tfwt  was  ttie  Intent 
of  Congress,  nor  can  I  Imagine  that  the  IRS 
would  want  to  carry  over  the  same  prirxaple 
into  otf>er  areas,  such  as  ttie  effective  date  for 
claiming  personal  exemptions  for  human 
batxes. 

Thn  ruling  does  not  affect  producers  of 
most  types  of  livestock  because  tfiey  are  gen- 
erally brought  into  production— or  sold  for 
slaughter— vrell  within  the  2-year  timeframe. 
However,  dairy  cattle  and  horees  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. Most  dairy  farmers,  for  example, 
raise  ttieir  own  heifers  for  milking  stock.  Cteiry 
cows  are  generally  brought  Into  production 
wTttiin  2  years  from  ttie  date  of  tMrth,  not  ttie 
date  of  ttie  conception  which  is  9  monttis  ear- 
lier. 

My  bill  would  correct  thte  atisunjity  by  re- 
quiring ttie  IRS  to  start  ttie  timedock  at  ttie 
date  of  birth,  not  the  date  of  conceptkxi.  In 
this  way,  dairy  farmers  and  horse  breeders  will 
not  have  to  be  burdened  with  excessive  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements,  and  ttie  IRS  will  be 
spared  from  dangerous  extenstons  of  its  new 
principle. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  thte  bill. 


NEGOTIATIONS  ON  A  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  BAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  the 
folknving  letter  from  the  Honorable  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  State: 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  writing  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  22  In  which  you  request- 
ed my  judgment  as  to  the  status  of  the  ne- 
gotiations on  a  chemical  weapons  ban  and 
the  Impact  on  the  negotiations  should  the 
Congress  eliminate  funding  for  the  US  CW 
modernization  program  this  year. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  seen  a  steady 
evolution  in  the  Soviet  CW  stance.  In  both 
the  CW  negotiations  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament  and  In  the  intensified 
U.S. /Soviet  bilateral  discussions  on  treaty- 
related  Issues  agreed  upon  by  the  President 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  at  their 
November  1985  meeting,  the  Soviets  have 
moved  toward  U.S.  positions.  Since  the  No- 
veml)er  1985  Summit,  we  have  had  five 
rounds  of  bilateral  discussions  on  a  CW  ban, 
and  we  anticipate  a  sixth  round  early  this 
summer.  These  talks  have  t>een  construc- 
tive. 

Once  the  Soviets  saw  that  the  U.S.  was  se- 
rious at>out  acquiring  an  adequate  deterrent 
capability,  the  Soviet  position  began  to  take 
on  an  air  of  realism.  For  example,  this 
March  they  finally  acknowledged— after 
more  than  ten  years  of  negotiations— that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  chemical  weapons 
state.  Just  l)efore  my  visit  to  Moscow  earlier 
this    month,     Gorlutchev    announced    in 
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Pngue  that  tbe  UJB^SJl.  is  coMtnictlnc  a 
tadUty  for  dettroylnc  ehemlaU  weapons.  In 
Ifonow,  Foreign  Mlnlttirr  Sbevudnatte 
acraed  to  a  U3.  ivopoaal  for  an  exchange  of 
tWU  by  UjB.  and  Soviet  experts  to  our  re- 
ipeettve  CW  dertruetion  fadlltiea.  On  more 
taefanical  points,  the  new  Soviet  posture  has 
turfint*'^  progress  in  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  the  early  declaration  of  CW  produc- 
tifln  factUtles  and  the  verification  of  the 
.n—iT«M«n  of  these  faculties.  Tbe  Sovlete 
have  also  agreed  to  declaration  of  the  loca- 
tion of  their  stocks  soon  after  a  convention 
would  enter  into  force. 

While  tbe  past  year  of  multilateral  negoti- 
athaw  and  UUteral  talks  on  a  CW  ban  has 
been  eharaeterlied  by  measurable  progress 
in  a  number  of  areas,  substantial  work  re- 
mains. On  challenge  Inspection,  the  Sovlete 
have  not  sgreed  to  mandatory  inspection  in 
cases  involving  suspected  undeclared  stocks 
and  production  facilities.  On  exchange  of 
data,  the  Sovleta  have  neither  agreed  to 
sudi  an  advance  exchange  nor  followed  our 
»»M«pi»  of  unilateral  disclosure  of  inf  orma- 
thm  about  CW  capabilities.  We  hope  they 
will  come  to  the  negotiating  table  this 
summer  with  revised  instructions  on  these 
unresolved  Issues. 

Our  Judgment  is  that  the  elimination  of 
funding  tar  the  V&  chemical  modemiza- 
Uan  program  could  cause  a  significant  set- 
back tai  the  negotiating  process.  It  was  only 
after  we  made  clear  that  we  would  no  longer 
tolerate  a  situation  wherein  our  CW  stock- 
pile continued  to  deteriorate  as  tbe  negotia- 
tions dragged  on.  that  the  Soviet  position 
began  to  change.  We  believe  that  our  binary 
modemindion  decision  has  provided  a 
useful  taacentlve  to  the  Sovlete  to  negotiate 
somewhat  more  productively.  Finally,  I 
would  just  note  how  feeble  Is  the  Soviet  ss- 
sertlon  that  binary  production  would  com- 
plicate the  negotiations.  We  have  made 
dear  all  along  that  if  a  verifiable  CW  con- 
vention Is  achieved,  all  our  CW— Including 
binaries— would  ultimately  be  eliminated. 
They  understand  this  perfectly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Obokok  p.  Schultz. 

ftlr.  Speaker,  this  letter  from  Secretary 
SchuRz  communicates  some  apprehension 
that  1  share;  if  we  vote  for  the  Fascell  and/or 
Porter  amendments,  we  torpedo  the  current 
negotiations  and  loae  our  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  chamical  woimonn 

The  previous  two  Congresses  moved  the 
tails  off  dead  center  with  ttieir  votes  for  a  de- 
terrent in  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscai  year 
1967.  We  shoukl  contirHie  the  process  and 
vole  against  tfie  Fascell  and  Porter  amend- 


MOPMT  ZION  mOH  SCHOOL 
SWINGSATIONS 
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have  brought  home  trophiea  and  awards  from 
as  far  away  as  Hollywood,  CA. 

In  a  benefit  concert  recently,  the  Swingaa- 
tions  enchanted  a  local  audtonce  in  Taylor- 
vHle,  IL  Their  attention  to  perfection  in  vocal 
excellence  and  showmanship  once  again  was 
a  hallmark  of  their  performance.  They  are  now 
headed  toward  their  final  show  of  the  1966-87 
season  on  May  22  when  the  Swingsatkins  will 
present  their  Spring  Concert  at  the  Mount 
Zion  High  School  Gym. 

I  want  to  take  tiiis  opportunity  to  salute  the 
talented  seniors  who  will  be  leaving  the 
Swingaatkxis  this  year.  They  can  be  proud  of 
a  sturviing  record  of  performarwes  including 
winning  the  Grand  Champtonahip  title  2  years 
In  a  row  at  the  National  Show  Stoppers  Invita- 
tional In  Chicago:  the  1985  Grand  Champton- 
ship  Award  in  the  Young  Amerk»ns  National 
Show  Choir  Competitkxi  in  Hollywood;  and  the 
1966  Grand  Chainnpion  Trophy  plus  Outstand- 
ing Swing  Choir— Show  Category  and  Vocal 
Category— at  the  Bishop  Lueres  Competition 
in  Fort  Wayne,  IN. 

The  remaining  Swingsations  are  fortunate  to 
study  and  learn  under  Director  Roberta  Vest 
and  CtKxeographer  Dwight  Jordan.  Director 
Vest  has  taught  at  Mount  Zion  schools  for  14 
years  after  graduating  from  Mlllikin  University 
in  Decatur,  IL  At  Mount  Zion  schools,  Ms. 
Vest  has  devetoped  a  number  of  choirs  and 
originated  the  Swingsations  in  1977.  Ms.  Vest 
has  been  a  clinician  and  guest  director  at  nu- 
merous colleges  and  universities  and  in  1982 
was  nominated  for  the  Mary  Kooynmian 
Award  as  "Illinois  Gifted  Teacher  of  the 
Year." 

Choreographer  Jordan  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Millikin  University  where  he  received  his 
degree  in  music  education.  He  Is  currently  co- 
director  of  Showchoir  Camps  of  America 
wtiich  has  camps  In  three  States  where  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
ceive training  in  singing  and  dancing.  Mr. 
Jordan  also  Is  stage  director  and  ctKxeogra- 
pher  for  the  nationally-syndicated  "Miss  Na- 
tional TeervAger  Pageant" 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  draw  attentkxi  to  the  Mount 
Zk>n  Swingsations.  Mount  Zion  residents  and 
indeed  Illinois  can  be  very  proud  of  these 
young  and  talented  singers,  dancers  and  mu- 
sM^ians.  Under  ttie  leadership  of  Rot)erta  Vest 
and  Dwight  Jordan,  they  have  reached  for 
perfectxxi  and  on  May  22,  1987,  local  Mount 
Zion  residents  will  be  able  to  once  again  ac- 
claim what  marry  have  already  acknowledged, 
that  ttiese  young  performers  have  indeed 
readied  perfectxxi. 
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store  to  the  tax  rolls  citizens  wtx>   have 
evaded  paying  inconw  taxes. 

I  have  authorized  legislatton.  H.R.  301,  to 
provMe  a  one-time,  6-month  natkxial  tax  arrv 
nesty  program.  Tfie  program  would  provkle 
immunity  from  all  civil  and  criminal  penalties, 
as  well  as  50  percent  of  the  interest  penalty, 
in  exchange  for  a  full  repayment  of  all  unpaid 
taxes  and  the  remaining  interest  penalty.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  folk>wing  arti- 
cle, and  more  importantly,  to  give  tfte  idea  of 
a  tax  amnesty  program  their  full  conskleratxxi. 

As  Professor  Angeiini  so  astutely  states, 
"people  feel  that  tax  evaston  is  a  victimless 
crime.  Tax  evask>n  is  a  disease,  one  tiiat 
seems  to  be  tolerated  by  its  victims,  the 
honest  taxpayers  of  this  country." 
Professor  Supports  Fxdkral  Tax  AicmsTT 

The  federal  government  should  Institute  a 
tax  amnesty  program  to  restore  to  the  tax 
rolls  citizens  who  have  evaded  paying 
Income  taxes,  says  James  P.  Angeiini,  auist- 
ant  professor  of  accounting  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rhode  Island.  Such  a  program  could 
coUect  between  tl2  billion  and  $38  billion  in 
uniMdd  taxes,  he  says. 

"The  United  States  has  one  of  the  highest 
[tax]  compliance  rates  of  any  country  in  the 
world,"  Angeiini  said.  "However,  this  advan- 
tage has  l)een  steadily  diminishing  over  the 
past  40  years.  The  rate  of  noncompliance 
with  our  tax  laws  seems  to  be  growing  and 
estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
vary  considerably." 

Some  economlste  estimate  that  as  much  as 
$500  billion  in  Income  each  year  is  not  re- 
ported to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS).  IRS  officials  say  the  figure  is  lower- 
ranging  from  $100  billion  to  $150  billion 
each  year,  Angeiini  said. 

Tax  amnesty  is  a  voluntary  disclosure  pro- 
gram that  widves  criminal  prosecution  and 
penalties  for  tax  evasion  if  the  taxpayer 
comes  forward  and  pays  the  uncollected 
taxes. 

Such  programs  have  lieen  successful  in 
the  state,  Angeiini  said.  Eighteen  states 
have  started  tax  amnesty  programs  in  the 
past  three  years.  New  York  raised  $334  mil- 
lion during  a  three-month  program;  Califor- 
nia and  Illinois  each  have  collected  about 
$150  million.  "A  federal  amnesty  program 
will  help  the  coimtry  address  the  serious 
problem  of  tax  evasion  and  remind  citizens 
of  their  moral  obligation  to  pay  taxes,"  An- 
geiini said."  People  feel  that  tax  evasion  is  a 
victimless  crime.  Tax  evasion  is  a  disease, 
one  that  seems  to  l>e  tolerated  by  ite  victims, 
the  honest  taxpayers  of  this  country. 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ornxDiois 
HI  TBI  HOTTgK  or  RBPBXSKHT  ATtVIS 

TTtursday.  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Spe«Kar.  I  wouU  like  to 
share  with  my  cdo^Bues  a  sample  of  excel- 
lence from  our  Nalkm's  youth.  Putting  askle 
my  tocal  bias,  it  may  be  hard  to  find  a  group 
of  more  talentad  aingera,  dancers  and  musi- 
dww  than  the  Mount  Zkxi  High  School  Swing- 
saliona.  Theee  young  enlertainera  have  de- 
igMed  audtoncea  through  the  Midwest  and 


SUPPORT  TAX  AMNESTY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  artKle  recently 
appeared  in  tfie  Higher  Education  and  Natiorv 
al  Affairs  newskmer  supporting  a  Federal  tax 
amnesty.  James  P.  Angeiini,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  accounting  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
laland  declared  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  institute  a  tax  amnesty  program  to  re- 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25. 
1821,  166  years  ago,  the  people  of  Greece 
declared  ttieir  independence,  and  with  a 
series  of  uprisings  against  their  Turkish  op- 
pressors, began  ttieir  k>ng  and  diffKult  strug- 
gle to  become  a  free  natnn. 

Altfiough  tfie  Ottoman  Turks  had  dominated 
Greek  lands  since  tfie  1300's,  a  Greek  nation- 
al revival  devetoped  during  the  1700's  whnh 
led  to  an  erxl  to  Turkish  nile.  Inspired  by  ttie 
American  experience,  the  Greeks'  desire  for 
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independence  was  strengtfiened  by  the  coun- 
try's greater  prosperity  and  educatk)n.  In 
1814,  Greek  merchants  formed  a  secret  orga- 
nizatran,  the  Philike  Hetairia,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  conspiracy  was  carefully 
planned  which  evolved  into  a  general  uprising 
of  all  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  European  sec- 
tk>n  of  the  Turtiish  Sultan's  Empire. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1821,  a  full-scale  revo- 
lution broke  out,  achieving  notable  successes, 
as  Greek  nationalist  fighters  swept  down  from 
the  mountains  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  Rumely  in  central  Greece,  and 
on  many  islands  in  ttie  Aegean  Sea.  The 
Greeks  herok:ally  hekl  out  against  repeated 
Turiush  attacks  to  regain  these  regkms. 

Against  overwhelming  odds,  ttie  Greeks 
courageously  fought  for  8  continuous  years, 
and  on  October  20,  1827,  at  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino,  ttie  Turkish  fleet  was  soundly  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  the  combined  elements  of 
British,  French,  and  Russian  navies. 

Ttiis  vrctory  gave  the  Greeks  addittonal  in- 
centives in  their  fight  against  Turidsh  oppres- 
skxi,  and  after  many  years  of  conflict  and 
struggle,  on  September  14,  1829,  the  Turks 
were  forced  to  recognize  Greek  sovereignty 
and  independence  at  a  conference  in  Adriano- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  civilizatk>n  which  fkiurished 
in  Athens  in  the  millenium  t>efore  ttie  birth  of 
Christ  gave  rise  to  the  democratic  principles 
which  we  cherish  in  the  ft-ee  world  today,  and 
Greek  philosophy,  art  literature,  and  science 
have  had  a  lasting  Impact  on  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Greece's  golden  age  truly  left  a  rich 
legacy  whfch  has  helped  to  shape  our  own 
traditnns,  and  Greek  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  American  shores  have  contributed 
mightily  to  our  natkxial  life.  The  ties  of  friend- 
ship that  have  linked  our  two  natkxis  over  the 
decades  have  grown  stronger  and  we  have 
stood  togetfier  as  allies  in  war  and  peace. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  extend  greet- 
ings to  Americans  of  Greek  descentk)n  the 
11th  Congressksnal  District  of  Illinois  wtiKh  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  Nation,  on  the  occaston 
of  Greek  independence— an  inspiring  event  in 
the  history  of  freedom,  and  to  recall  a  century 
and  a  half  of  genuine  and  lasting  friendship 
between  the  people  of  America  and  ttie 
people  of  Greece. 


CRIMINAL  MISCONDUCT  DOES 
NOT  PROVIDE  AN  EXCEPTION 
TO  ERISA'S  ANTI-ALIENATION 
PROVISION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1987 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislatkxi  that  would  amend  title  I  of 
the  Emptoyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  recognize  as  an  exceptton  to  appik»- 
ble  anti-aNenatwn  and  preemptnn  provWons 
State  court  judgments,  decrees,  or  orders  rec- 
ognizing or  creating  in  the  employer  or  assign- 
ing to  the  emptoyer  a  right  to  an  emptoyee's 
accrued  retirement  benefit  as  an  equitable 
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remedy  under  State  law  for  criminal  fraud  or 
theft 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  Is  needed  in  light 
of  a  recent  court  case  concerning  an  emptoy- 
ee's penston.  Briefly,  an  empk>yee  of  Bactie  & 
Co.  elected  to  participate  in  the  company's 
periston  plan  and  obtained  a  vested  Interest 
therein  of  approximately  $170,000.  In  early 
1984,  a  Ftorida  bank  obtained  judgments  to- 
taling nearly  $211,000  against  the  employee 
whtoh  he  sought  to  satisfy  by  giving  the  bank 
a  revocable  assignment  and  transfer  of  his  In- 
terest In  ttie  penston  plan.  The  Ftorida  t)ank, 
as  assignee,  ttien  sued  ttie  trustee  of  the 
Bactie  penston  plan  in  ttie  soutliem  district  of 
New  York  for  distxjrsement  of  the  employee's 
funds.  Ttie  trustee  responded  with  an  inter- 
pleader counterclaim  against  the  employee, 
the  Ftorida  bank  and  Bache.  The  employee 
requested  distxjrsement  to  ttie  tiank,  the  bank 
asserted  its  rights  as  assignee,  and  Bactie  as- 
serted that  It  was  entitled  to  the  funds  t)ased 
on  certain  misconduct  of  the  employee.  Ttie 
misconduct  consisted  of  ttie  employee's  fraud 
on  Bache  customers  by  engaging  In  unauttior- 
Ized  transactions  resulting  in  converston  and 
ttie  obtaining  of  improper  commisstons. 

In  January  1985,  ttie  emptoyee  pleaded 
noto  contendere  to  a  Ftorida  iridtotment  charg- 
ing him  with  grand  ttieft  and  securities  fraud  in 
connection  with  these  activities.  Bache  alleg- 
edly had  pakl  over  $3  millton  to  its  customers 
as  a  result  of  the  wrongdoing  and  asserted 
that  it  was  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  Its  cus- 
tomers for  retum  of  ttie  converted  funds. 
Bactie  also  sought  leave  to  assert  an  amend- 
ed cross-claim  against  ttie  bank  to  Impose  a 
constructive  trust  on  the  emptoyee's  penston 
funds  because  the  funds  Included  commis- 
stons paid  on  the  fraudulent  to-ansactions.  The 
district  court  denied  Bache's  motion  and 
granted  summary  judgment  to  the  Ftorida 
tiank. 

I  believe  tliat  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
anti-alienation  proviston  of  ERISA  to  prevent 
emptoyers  from  ti-acing  stolen  funds  contribut- 
ed to  a  penston  plan.  Ttie  legislation  ttiat  I  in- 
troduced today  wouM  clarify  this  belief.  Bekjw, 
I  have  submitted  the  text  of  my  bill  for  review 
by  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  2317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION  niOM  ANTI-ALIKNATION 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Amknsmknt  or  ERISA.— Section  206(d) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1056(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
creation  or  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  right  of  the  employer  to,  or  the  assign- 
ment to  the  employer  of  the  right  to,  all  or 
part  of  the  accrued  benefit  of  an  employee, 
in  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  a  State 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  as  an  equl- 
Uble  remedy  under  SUte  law  for  an  act  of 
fraud  or  theft  which  was  committed  by  the 
employee,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the 
employer,  and  which  has  served  as  the  l»asis 
for  a  criminal  conviction  of  the  employee  by 
a  State  court.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  deter- 
mined by  the  SUte  court  to  have  been  suf- 
fered by  the  employer  as  a  result  of  such  act 
of  fraud  or  theft." 
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(b)     AMKHDHKIfT     OP     IimaHAL     RKVEVUC 

CODB.— Paragraph  (13)  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating 
to  assignment  and  alieiuition)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  for  the  ftdlowlng: 

"(C)  SpXCIAL  RtTLXS  BXLATIHC  TO  STATS 
COUKT  JUDGKXNTS,  DBCRXaS,  OB  OR]»K8  anCX- 

DTniG  ACTS  OP  cancDfAL  PRAus  oa  thkpt 
AGAINST  nfPLorcas.— Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  creation  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to.  or  the  assignment  to  the  employ- 
er of  the  right  to.  all  or  part  of  the  accrued 
t>enefit  of  an  employee.  In  a  Judgment. 
decree,  or  order  of  a  State  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  as  an  equitable  remedy  under 
State  law  for  an  act  of  fraud  or  theft  which 
was  committed  by  an  employee,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  to  the  employer,  and  which 
has  served  as  the  basis  for  a  criminal  convic- 
tion of  the  employee  by  a  State  court.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  losses  determined  by  the  State 
court  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  employer 
as  a  result  of  such  act  of  fraud  or  theft.". 

SEC  2.  CONFORMING   AMENDMENT  TO  PRE-EMP- 
TION PROVISION. 

Section  514(b)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  VS.C. 
1144(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(9)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
State  court  judgment,  decree,  or  order  to 
the  extent  it  provides  for  a  remedy  permit- 
ted by  section  206(dK4).". 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  State  court  Judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  orders  issued  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


401(k)  PLANS  FOR  TAX  EXEliCPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  WISCOIf  StH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I  intit>- 
duced  a  bill,  H.R.  2304,  whtoh  wouW  permit 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  establish  401  (k) 
retirement  plans.  Under  ttie  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions can  no  tonger  have  new  401(k)  plans  if 
they  had  not  already  established  such  plans 
by  July  1986. 

Traditionally,  tax-exempt  organizations  have 
used  these  plans  In  lieu  of  high  salaries  to  at- 
tiact  high  caliber  employees.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  shoukj  not  prohibit  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations from  establishing  such  plans.  In  fact  I 
believe  we  ought  to  be  making  every  effort  to 
encourage  people  to  ttiink  of  ttieir  retirement 
when  seeking  emptoyment  Wfiy  sfiouM  the 
use  of  401(k)  plans  be  limited  to  for-profit  or- 
ganizations? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  oosporv 
soring  this  legislation. 
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REV.  FATHER  BENJAMIN 

WALKER.      PASTOR      OP      ST. 
JOSEPH  CHURCH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURnU 

or  PBnnTLTAinA 

IK  1HI  BOTJSB  or  RBPBBBHTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  7. 19S7 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Sp— ker.  I  wouM  like  to 
Ww  Ms  opportunily  to  say  a  taw  words  about 
wi  ouMandng  dlizan  Irom  my  dtotrict.  Father 
BaniMnin  Wakar.  of  Johnatown.  PA. 

Tha  Knig^  of  Columbus  Al  Saints  Assem- 
bly, of  wNch  Falhar  WaHwr  is  the  aaaociate 
Mar.  has  oontadad  ma  in  regard  to  his  numer- 
ous conWbuttons  to  not  on^  Johnstown,  but 
our  Nalon  as  weR.  During  the  Vietnam  war, 
ha  aarvad  as  a  Navy  chaplain  and  was  as- 
aignad  to  the  Marina  Corpa  In  Vietnam.  After 
aarvingin  many  dHtarant  areas,  he  became  a 
dhtfUn  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Chaplain  Corps,  with 
the  rw*  of  lieutenant  jg.  In  1970,  Father 
Wrtwr.  holdhig  the  rank  of  Reutenant  com- 
mvidar,  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  several 
honors,  indudbig  the  PresMential  Unit  Citatk>n, 
Navy  Umi  Ctalion,  Combat  Action  Ribbon, 
National  Defense  Service  Medal,  Vietnamese 
Service  Modal,  and  Vietnamese  Campaign 


Upon  his  return,  Falhar  Walker  continued  to 
actively  serve  his  country  and  community. 
Through  the  years,  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  people  of  Conemaugh  Borough  In 
Johnstown,  PA.  His  service  to  the  people  of 
tNs  area  inckxJas  home  and  neighbor  im- 
provement programs,  as  well  as  community  irv- 
volvomont  profOCtB. 

On  June  14,  1M7,  Father  Beniamin  Walker 
wM  be  honored  by  435  members  of  the  All 
Saints  Assembly,  arxi  I  wouM  Nke  to  offer  him 
my  congratulations  and  sincere  appreciation. 
He  is  respected  fcy  his  patriotism  and  dedtca- 
tnn  to  humanity.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  for  the 
coming  years. 


SPEAKER  HENRY  THOMAS 
RAINEY 


UM 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  nxniois 

DT  THK  HOUSK  OF  BKFRXSEHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  7. 1987 

Mr.  OORBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the 
20lh  District  of  lllnois.  I  have  the  honor  of  fol- 
kiwing  in  aome  very  respected  footsteps.  Not 
only  dU  Abraham  Lincoln  represent  Illinois' 
20th  DisMct;  it  was  also  or>C8  tt>e  congres- 
sional dMrict  of  Henry  Thomas  Rainey.  former 
Spoakar  of  thia  preal^itous  body. 

Henry  T.  Rairwy  waa  bom  on  a  farm  at  the 
edge  of  Carrolton,  IL,  in  1860.  He  was  an  ar- 
ticulate speaker,  a  good  athlete,  and  an  out- 
standhig  student  After  studying  at  the  Union 
Cotoge  of  Law  in  Chicago,  Rainey  returned  to 
CarroWon  to  practice  his  profession.  He  was 
oloctod  to  Congreas  in  1902,  and  served  16 
years  until  he  was  defeated  in  the  Harding 
landslide  of  1920. 

Reluming  to  Congress  2  years  later,  he 
worked  his  way  back  up  ttie  ladder  of  seniority 
unH   aaoendaig  to   the   Speaker's  chair  In 
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Mwch  1933.  Mr.  Rainey  preakled  effectively 
over  two  of  ttw  most  turbulent  sessons  of 
modem  times.  In  his  last  saasion.  he  pushed 
through  22  bHIs  favored  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
mini8lratk>n,  without  a  single  amendment  He 
was  an  active  defender  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  working  dass,  and  was  a  for- 
midable architect  of  several  New  Deai  initia- 
tives. 

Henry  Rainey.  marked  by  his  large  stature, 
shock  of  white  hair  and  bow  tie,  was  true  to 
the  noble  traditkxis  of  his  great  office.  He  toy- 
ally  served  his  party,  but  it  was  his  devotnn  to 
fairness  and  fklelity  to  his  country  wtuch  won 
him  the  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20.  Democrats  from 
Greene  County  in  my  home  district  in  Illinois 
vrill  gather  in  CarrolKon  for  a  dinner  in  his 
honor.  I  am  confkJent  that  ttie  values  of  com- 
passnn,  justice,  and  service  to  one's  country 
that  were  adopted  by  Henry  T.  Rainey  will  be 
present  in  tt>e  spirit  of  this  gathering. 

Speaker  Rainey  embodied  an  era  of  both 
desperatkm  and  hope.  The  New  Deal  polkaes 
he  helped  push  through  Congress  were  a 
demonstration  of  Government  at  its  best  In- 
tervening in  rough  times  to  help  ttx>se  unable 
to  overcome  the  Great  Depression. 

In  these  tough  econonvc  times,  we  shouM 
learn  from  the  example  of  optimism  and  viston 
displayed  by  Speaker  Rainey.  Our  present 
problems  are  not  permanent  bonds,  not  if  we 
extiibit  the  kind  of  courage  and  Integrity  of 
leaders  like  this  historic  publk;  servant  The 
residents  of  Greene  County  and  ttie  entire 
20th  District  in  Illinois  are  proud  to  celebrate 
ttie  legacy  of  Speaker  Rainey. 
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uals  and  ahara  in  expressing  gratitude  for  ttieir 
commitment  to  serving  their  public  above  and 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty. 


THE  OWOSSO  TOWNSHIP 
RESCUE  AMBULANCE  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
VS  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  years 
the  Owosso  Township  Rescue  Ambulance 
Service  has  provkJed  outstanding  servk»  to 
ttie  people  of  Owosso,  Ml.  Today,  I  woukt  like 
to  recognize  ttie  volunteers  who  have  dedk^t- 
ed  a  part  of  their  lives  to  this  nototB  cause. 

On  June  27  of  this  year,  the  ambulance 
servKe  and  city  of  Owosso  will  celebrate  ttie 
10th  anniversary  of  this  service.  In  1985,  the 
Owosso  Tovmship  Rescue  Ambulance  Sennce 
was  named  Amtxilance  Service  of  the  Year  by 
a  natnnal  board.  Since  Its  beginning  10  years 
ago,  ttie  servKe  has  continued  to  provkje  high 
quality  assistance  to  those  in  need.  In  a  large- 
ly rural  area,  these  servnes  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  times  of  emergency  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Owosso  must  feel  a  sense  of  assur- 
ance to  know  ttieir  rescue  service  is  one 
worttiy  of  natk>nal  attentxMi. 

Currently  ttie  rescue  service  is  staffed  t>y 
approximately  60  volunteers.  These  dednated 
IndivkJuals  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
talent  and  care  for  the  people  ttiey  have  as- 
sisted, and  on  June  27  ttie  people  of  Owosso 
will  celebrate  ttiat  dedKation  and  talent  and 
express  ttieir  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  our  colleagues 
will  join  me  In  commeriding  ttiese  fine  irvjivkl- 


RECLAMATION  STATES  GROUND 
WATER  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCALirORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today— akHig  with  19  colleagues— 
the  Reclamatk)n  States  Ground  Water  Protec- 
tkxi  and  Management  Act  of  1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  the 
reciamatton  States  to  better  protect  and 
manage  ttieir  ground  water  resources. 

Ground  water  is  a  critk:al  natural  resource- 
one  heavily  depended  upon  by  the  resklents 
of  the  Western  United  States  as  well  as  the 
Nation.  It  accounts  for  35  percent  of  all  water 
withdrawn  for  munk^ipal  water  supplies. 
Ground  water  Is  the  source  of  drinking  water 
for  50  percent  of  ttie  U.S.  population  and  97 
percent  of  rural  resklents. 

Ground  water  is  also  a  threatened  natural 
resource.  In  many  Western  States,  ground 
water  is  t>elng  withdrawn  at  rates  faster  than  it 
can  be  replenlstied,  resulting  in  serious  over- 
draft protiiems.  In  other  cases,  ground  water 
supplies  have  been  contaminated  or  polluted, 
thereby  limiting  or  even  eliminating  possible 
future  uses. 

It  is  clear — indeed  it  is  imperative — that 
better  and  more  effective  programs  are 
needed  to  protect  and  manage  our  ground 
water  resources. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  encourages  recla- 
matton  States  to  develop  and  implement 
ground  water  management  and  protectran  pro- 
grams. However,  ttie  Federal  Government  will 
have  a  role.  The  Federal  Government,  through 
ttie  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  identify 
wtik:h  States  have  ground  water  problems  re- 
quiring resolutk>n  or  action.  It  will  develop, 
through  a  put>lic  and  open  process,  minimum 
criteria  that  State  ground  water  programs 
must  meet  as  a  conditk>n  of  that  State  receiv- 
ing Bureau  of  Reclamatkin  funds  for  water 
projects. 

States  whk:h  choose  not  to  devetop  plans 
and  whk:h  tiave  serious  problems  with  ground 
water  will  not  receive  furids  for  constructk>n  of 
reclamatx>n  projects.  Furttier,  the  Secretary  of 
ttie  Interior  will  be  precluded  from  entering 
into  water  delivery  contracts  in  such  States. 

The  bill  Involves  a  "carrot-and-stKk"  ap- 
proach to  ensuring  ttiat  sound  ground  water 
programs  are  put  into  place  wtiere  needed. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  Feder- 
al water  project  constructk>n  dollars  are  not 
continually  poured  into  States  to  correct 
ground  water  problems — problems  ttiat  shouM 
not  or  wouM  not  have  occurred  if  ground 
water  programs  tiad  tieen  In  place. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of  ap- 
proach has  tieen  used.  In  fact,  ttie  Interior  De- 
partment dkl  threaten  to  stop  funding  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  [CAP]  because  the  ground 
water  problems  in  ttie  State  were  severe,  and 
little  was  being  done  to  remedy  ttie  problem — 
except  of  course,  to  buikj  the  CAP  project 
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Arizona  responded  quk:kly  and  very  ably  to 
the  challenge  from  the  Department  of  ttie  In- 
termr.  It  now  has  a  progressive  and  far-reach- 
ing ground  water  program.  I  view  these  ac- 
tkxw  by  Arizona  as  a  model  for  other  redama- 
tton  States  with  ground  water  problems. 

Ttie  Redamatton  States  Ground  Water  Pro- 
tection and  Management  Act  is  a  reasonable 
afiproach  to  an  urgent  problem.  As  taxpayer 
dollars  for  vrater  projects  become  increasingly 
scarce  and  as  ttie  decisions  about  which 
projects  to  buik)  or  not  txjiki  become  more  dif- 
fkxilt  one  thing  is  at>undantly  dear.  Taxpay- 
ers' dollars  shoukj  not  be  spent  to  buiM  new 
projects  to  correct  ground  water  problems 
wtiich  wouM  never  have  devetoped  In  ttie  first 
place  if  adequate  protectkxi  programs  had 
t>een  in  place. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  we  have  been  doing. 
Over  ttie  years,  a  numt>er  of  very  costly  and 
highly  subskJized  projects  have  been  built  pri- 
marily to  replace  or  to  supplement  ground 
water  supplies  ttiat  have  tieen  depleted,  over- 
drawn, polluted  or  othenwise  made  unusat)le. 
For  example,  at  least  three  units  of  ttie  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  in  California  fall  into  this  cat- 
egory. Ttie  total  estimated  cost  of  these  three 
large  projects — ttie  Aubum-Folsom  unit  ttie 
San  Luis  unit  and  the  Mkl-Valley  unit — is  in 
the  neighbortxxxl  of  $5.7  billion.  A  careful  and 
thorough  review  of  the  Bureau's  Construction 
Program  will  reveal  additional  billkxis  of  dol- 
lars alkx^ted  for  projects  designed  in  large 
part  to  con-act  or  remedy  ground  water  prob- 
lems. 

Ttiis  large  Infuston  of  money  into  structural 
solutions  to  ground  water  overdraft  problems 
has  not  led  to  solutions  at  all.  Ground  water 
overdrafts  continue  to  be  major  and  serious 
problems  throughout  the  West  Ground  water 
polkition  and  contamination  are  growing 
ttireats.  We  need  solutions  other  than  more 
dams.  We  need  effective  programs  to  manage 
and  protect  our  water  supplies.  This  bill  will 
provkJe  ttie  mectianism  and  ttie  assurance  we 
need  ttiat  our  ground  water  is  protected  and 
ttiat  we  aren't  wasting  taxpayer  dollars  on  un- 
necessary water  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  schedule  hearings  on 
this  bill  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  is  critically  important  legislation,  but  I  rec- 
ognize ttiat  it  will  not  be  wittiout  controversy.  I, 
therefore,  want  to  get  the  legislative  process 
under  way  as  soon  as  possit>le  with  ttie  ex- 
pectation that  the  bill  can  be  enacted  this 
year. 

Rbclahatioh  States  Groumd  Water 
Protection  and  Management  Act  or  1987 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  The  short  title 

Section  2.  Congressional  findings  and 
purpose 
Congress  finds  ttiat  ground  water  pollu- 
tion, overdraft  and  contamination  are  prot>- 
lems  of  national  significance  and  that  some 
Reclamation  states  have  not  effectively  pro- 
tected and  managed  their  ground  water  re- 
sources. This  has  resulted  In  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditures  for  water  projects. 
Ground  water  should  l>e  managed  by  the 
States,  and  Reclamation  states  should  be 
encouraged  to  Implement  effective  ground 
water  protection  and  management  pro- 
grams. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  encourage 
Reclamation  states  to  develop  ground  water 
protection  and  management  prognuns  con- 
sistent with  criteria  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Section  3.  Definitions 

"Reclamation  state"  Is  defined  to  include 
the  seventeen  Reclamation  states. 

Section  4.  Oroutid  water  protection  and 
management  criteria 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  publish 
(within  one  yeu-)  criteria  for  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  State  programs  to  protect  and 
manage  ground  water  resources.  These  cri- 
teria shall  Include  such  elements  as:  pro- 
grams for  mapping  and  classifying  aquifers; 
authorities  for  controlling  all  slgiUflcant 
sources  of  toxic  and  other  contamination; 
programs  to  control  ground  water  withdraw- 
als; surface  use  restrictions  to  protect  water 
quality  and  quantity;  programs  to  manage 
water  resources  through  Integrated  and  con- 
junctive use  of  ground  and  surface  waters; 
and,  programs  to  enforce  effectively  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  ground  water  protection 
and  management  laws. 

Section  S.  Identification,  assessment,  and 
prohibition 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  Identify  those 
Reclamation  states  with  significant  or  po- 
tentlEdly  significant  ground  water  overdraft, 
contamination  or  pollution  problems  with 
the  results  made  public  at  the  same  time  as 
the  criteria  are  published.  The  Secretary  is 
then  required  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the 
ground  water  protection  and  management 
programs  of  those  States  identified  as 
having  ground  water  problems.  The  assess- 
ment is  to  be  based  on  the  criteria  in  section 
4.  States  which  have  l>een  identified  as 
having  significant  ground  water  problems 
and  Inadequate  programs  shall  l>e  notified 
and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. 

Within  three  years,  a  prohibition  is  im- 
posed on  the  expenditure  or  obligation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Rec- 
lamation project  and  on  the  execution  of 
any  Reclamation  contract  In  any  State  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  unless  that  State  has 
an  approved  ground  water  protection  and 
management  program. 

Section  6.  Approxjol  of  State  programs 

The  Secretary  shall  review  and  approve 
ground  water  protection  and  management 
plans  submitted  by  Reclamation  states  if 
such  plans  are  sulistantially  in  compliance 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  4.  State 
programs  approved  under  this  section  shall 
be  periodically  reviewed  by  the  States  and 
revised  as  appropriate.  Revisions  must  l>e 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined that  such  changes  are  not  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  approved  State  plans  to  ensure  con- 
tinued compliance  with  and  adequacy  of  the 
plan. 


NATIONAL  BARRIER 
AWARENESS  DAT 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  7,  1987 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  Presklent  Reagan  has  pro- 
claimed today.  May  7,  as  NatkHial  Barrier 
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Awareneas  Day.  Celebratkxis  are  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  Washington,  DC,  the  Natkxial 
Host  City,  and  in  39  States  across  the  coun- 
try. Ttiese  events  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  architectural,  attitudinai,  and  commuraca- 
tive  barriers  encountered  by  indivkluais  with 
disatiiiities  in  their  homes,  schools,  workplace, 
and  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  district  the  Taykx 
Hospital  is  sponsoring  a  program  to  educate 
ttie  media  of  ktarrier  awarenesa  by  inviting 
publk:  figures  to  perform  some  of  ttieir  daily 
activities  on  this  day  from  a  wtieek:tiair.  WtiNe 
I  regret  ttiat  I  coukj  not  participate  in  ttiis 
worltTwhile  endeavor  because  of  my  responsi- 
biiities  tiere  in  Wastiington,  I  dkl  want  to  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  ttie  Taykx  Hospital 
and  Edna  Esctier  for  ttieir  efforts,  and  to  let 
ttien  know  of  my  concern  and  support 


JAPANESE  ECONOMIC  POUCY 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supporter  of 
ttie  Geptiardt  amendment  and  of  H.R.  3,  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  trading  partners  will  tiegin  to 
realize  'ttiat  we  cannot— akxie— erase  our 
tiade  defkat. 

Nonetheless,  Prof.  Mnhael  Hutcfiison,  of 
the  University  of  Califomia  at  Santa  Cruz, 
wrote  a  very  cogent  artKle  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Japanese  domestic  eco- 
nomy polk^y,  arguing  ttiat  it  does  not  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  our  trade  defk:it  Professor 
Hutchison's  arguments  are  certainiy  worth 
consklering.  I  am,  ttierefore,  sut>mitting  tiis  ar- 
ticle to  the  Record  for  my  coUeagues'  perus- 
al: 

Japan's  Policies  Are  Expansionast 
(By  Michael  M.  Hutchison) 

Going  t>eyond  recent  protectionist  trade 
measures,  the  U.S.  is  now  calling  for  Japan 
to  adopt  more  expansionary  financial  poli- 
cies to  help  reduce  the  huge  and  prolonged 
U.S.  trade  Imbalance.  The  claim  is  that 
"austere"  financial  policies  In  Japan  tiave 
slowed  the  growth  of  U.S.  exports.  The  facts 
are  quite  different,  however.  Japan  is  fol- 
lowing expansionary  policies. 

The  basic  argument  against  Japan  is 
simple:  Japan  for  domestic  reasons  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  adopted  poUcies  that  keep 
domestic  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
(aggregate  demand)  at  a  low  leveL  Part  of 
these  purchases  are  imports,  including 
goods  and  services  supplied  by  V£.  firms. 
Slow  growth  of  VS.  exports  is  therefore  al- 
leged to  l>e  in  large  part  attributable  to  re- 
strictive Japanese  policies.  A  reversal  of 
these  policies  toward  expansion,  monetary 
expansion  in  particular,  would  presiunabljr 
help  ease  the  D.S.  trade  problem. 

But  Japanese  aggregate  demand  growth 
over  the  past  two  years  lias  not  l>een  slow, 
nor  tiave  Japanese  financial  policies  been 
particularly  restrictive.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  was  not  caused  by  restrictive 
Japanese  financial  policies,  and  will  not  be 
cured  by  expansionary  ones. 
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In  recent  yean,  domecUe  demand  adjusted 
for  InOatlcm  grev  at  a  faster  rate  in  Japan 
than  In  either  Europe  or  the  VS.  Over  1985 
and  1M6.  it  grew  an  average  4%  in  Japan. 
The  majw  European  countries  and  the  VS., 
in  contrast,  both  averaged  only  about  3% 
real  i1y»»«»nri  growth  over  the  same  period. 
Hanover.  forecasU  by  the  OrganisaUon  for 
»cM)wn««^  Ooopnatlon  and  Development  in- 
dicate that  this  year.  Japan's  aggregate 
demand  growth  of  about  3.5%  will  be  on  a 
par  with  Europe's,  and  will  exceed  that  of 
the  UJB.  by  a  full  percentage  point.  Japan 
hardly  fits  the  picture  of  a  stagnating  econ- 
omy whose  financial  policies  discourage  im- 
ports and  have  indirectly  caused  sluggish 
17&  growth. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Japan's  fiscal 
policy  has  been  dominated  by  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  huge  budget  deficits  that 
emerged  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  it's  relied  pri- 
marily on  monetary  policy  in  maintaining 
aggregate  donand. 

Responding  to  the  recession  in  the  after- 
math of  the  first  oU-price  shock.  Japanese 
fiscal  policy  became  very  expansionary  in 
the  mid-1970B.  This  led  to  several  years  of 
record  budget  deficits  and  a  debt-to-ONP 
ratio  that  grew  fivefold.  Considering  all 
levels  of  government,  Japan's  public-sector 
budget  moved  from  a  surplus  in  the  early 
19T0B  to  a  series  of  deficits  pealdng  at  the 
equivalent  of  5.5%  of  GNP  in  1978.  At  that 
time,  Japan  adopted  a  steady  and  moderate- 
ly restrictive  fiscal  stance.  Over  almost  a 
decade,  budget  deficits  have  been  gradually 
reduced  to  an  equivalent  of  about  1.4%  of 
ONP. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  recent  move  to 
fiscal  expansion  first  aiuiounced  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  last  September  will  not 
seriously  undermine  the  policy  of  deficit  re- 
ductlMi.  Moat  analysts  view  the  pump-prim- 
ing package  and  supplementary  budget  as 
only  mildly  stimulative. 

Generally  restrictive  Japanese  fiscal 
pcdicy  since  the  beginning  of  the  decade  has 
been  h^}""""*  by  a  monetary  policy  directed 
both  to  wiwt^tiing  aggregate  demand 
growth  and  influencing  the  value  of  the  yen 
exchange  rate  against  the  dollar.  After  the 
Group  of  Five  meeting  at  New  York's  Plaza 
Hotel  in  September  1985.  Japan  gave  in  to 
UjS.  preasive  and  engineered  a  ma]or  tight- 
ening of  monetary  conditions.  Interbank 
rates  were  raised  by  more  than  200  basis 
points  (to  8%  from  under  6%)  between  Sep- 
tember and  December  1985  with  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  appreciating  the  value  of  the  yen 
against  the  dollar,  domestic  conditions  at 
the  time  did  not  warrant  monetary  re- 
straint 

Needless  to  say.  the  strategy  worked:  Mon- 
etary contraction  in  Japan  during  the 
second  half  of  1985  helped  sustain  the  rise 
of  the  yen  against  the  dollar  that  had  begun 
In  February.  But  as  confidence  in  the  dollar 
was  thB^*",  the  yen's  continued  rapid  ad- 
vmnce  through  the  end  of  1985  and  into  1986 
surprised  both  policy  makers  and  financial- 
marlcet  participants.  The  recent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  yen  to  around  140  per  dollar  is 
Its  strongest  value  ever. 

To  counteract  the  deflationary  effects  of 
high  interest  rates  and  a  strong  yen.  the 
Bank  of  Japan  abruptly  shifted  gears  and 
adopted  an  aggitaslve  expansionary  stance 
In  January  1986  that  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  discount  rate  was  lowered  in  four 
stepa  in  1986  to  3%  from  5%.  and  again  in 
Ktaniary  1987  to  XS%— a  historic  low  (the 
previous  low  of  3.29%  held  from  April  1936 
through  October  1946).  Reflecting  these  re- 
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ducUons  in  the  discount  rate.  m<Hiey-market 
rates  fell  to  4%  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Aver- 
age lending  rates  of  Japanese  banks  for 
both  short-  and  long-term  loans  have  de- 
clined to  their  lowest  levels  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  are  currently  far  below  those  in 
the  n.S.  and  the  other  major  industrial 
countries.  Moreover,  surveys  of  large  enter- 
prises and  banks  in  Japan  also  indicate  con- 
siderable ease  in  credit  market  conditions, 
and  promises  of  more  rate  cuts  last  week  by 
Prime  Minster  Nakasone  bode  even  more  re- 
laxation. 

Reflecting  the  easy  stance  of  monetary 
policy,  money  growth  in  Japan  has  been 
strong.  The  principal  money  aggregate 
(M2-)-CDs)  monitored  by  the  Bank  of  Japan 
grew  8.3%  in  1986,  slightly  less  than  its  9% 
growth  In  1985,  but  significantly  faster  than 
the  1980-84  6.9%  average.  Narrow  money 
growth  (Ml)  in  Japan  has  accelerated  even 
more— it  was  9.1%  in  1986.  compared  with 
5%  in  1985  and  a  5.6%  average  over  the 
1980-84  period. 

Despite  this  record  of  monetary  ease,  the 
10%  decline  in  Japanese  wholesale  prices  in 
1986  Is  often  cited  as  an  unambiguous  sign 
of  the  contractionary  effects  of  Japanese 
policies.  This  assertion  is  Incorrect.  Whole- 
sale prices  In  Japan  have  followed  the  prices 
of  Imported  raw  materials.  The  average 
price  of  imports  coming  Into  Japan  has 
faUen  45%  since  the  beginning  of  1985, 
spurred  both  by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  yen  and  by  the  drop  in  crude-oil 
prices.  The  temporary  "pass-through"  of 
lower  import  prices  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  primary  cause  of  falling  Japanese 
wholesale  prices,  and  not  a  restrictive  Bank 
of  Japan  policy. 

sPENsnio  AND  sAvnro 
The  evidence  clearly  suggests  that  the 
state  of  aggregate  demand  in  Japan  and 
Japanese  fiiuuicial  policies  were  not  signifi- 
cant causes  of  the  more  than  $100  billion 
rise  in  U.S.  trade  deficits  between  1980  and 
1986.  America's  trade  deficit  has  grown 
against  all  of  its  major  trading  partners  and 
regions:  Canada.  Latin  America.  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
multilateral  VS.  trade  deficit  accounted  for 
by  its  bilateral  deficit  with  Japan  is  about 
the  same  today  as  it  was  In  1980.  Nor  are 
Japanese  poUcies  primarily  responsible  for 
the  broad-based  and  rapid  decline  in  the  for- 
eign-exchange value  of  the  dollar  since  Feb- 
ruary 1985.  The  dollar  has  fallen  against 
the  currencies  of  all  of  the  Group  of  Five  in- 
dustrial countries. 

Responsibility  for  the  wide  swings  in  the 
VS.  trade  balance  and  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar  rests  primarily  with  U.S.  do- 
mestic policy  and  private  spending  and 
saving  decisions.  Even  if  Japan  were  to 
follow  yet  more  expansionary  policies, 
almost  all  of  the  major  expansloiuiry  poli- 
cies, almost  all  of  the  major  econometric 
models  suggest  that  the  spillover  effects  on 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  would  be  small  and 
would  have  only  a  nriintmai  overall  Impact 
on  U.S.  economic  growth.  Browbeating  Jap- 
anese policy  makers  about  perceived  short- 
comings in  their  macroeconomlc  policies 
only  serves  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issues. 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  SULLIVAN 
SINGERS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  nxnrois 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVSS 

Thundav.  May  7. 19S7 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  share  with  you  the  arrival  at  Sullivan  High 
School  of  a  spectacular  ratioral  trophy.  The 
National  Show  Choir  Championship  Trophy 
was  awarded  to  the  Sullivan  Singers  of  Sulli- 
van 11^  after  their  sterling  perfomnance  at  ttie 
Young  American  National  Show  Choir  Compe- 
tition In  Pasadena,  CA. 

The  championship  Sullivan  Singers  are 
most  deserving  of  this  high  honor.  These 
young  students  were  unwiHing  to  settle  for 
anything  but  perfection.  Knowing  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  excellence  is  reserved  for  only  the 
very  best,  they  have  dedicated  hundreds  of 
hours  of  practice  and  rehearsals  toward  this 
national  championship  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  Indeed  reached  excellence. 

Director  David  Fehr  and  choreographer 
Dwight  Jordan  merit  special  acclaim  for  their 
dedication,  patience  and  exceptional  leader- 
ship. It  is  dear  VnaX  these  individuals  have 
special  musical  and  dance  talents.  However, 
beyond  their  natural  talents,  they  are  teachers 
and  have  a  special  gift  In  knowing  how  to 
bring  out  the  abilities  and  skills  of  young  stu- 
dents. 

As  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close,  the 
Sullivan  Singers  will  lose  several  seniors. 
These  seniors  will  be  deeply  missed  and  I'm 
sure  ttiey  will  miss  the  friendship  and  joy  of 
being  a  part  of  a  ctose  group.  However,  they 
graduate  with  the  admiration  of  their  commu- 
nity and  ttie  memories  of  winning  a  national 
champiortship. 

iwlr.  Rich  Taylor,  manager  of  Show  Develop- 
ment Entertainment  for  Walt  Disney  World, 
said  it  best  when  he  said  of  the  Sullivan  Sing- 
ers, "you  are  truly  amazing  and  awesome."  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  Sullivan  Singers  and 
take  great  pride  in  congratulating  them  on 
their  nattonal  championship  at  tlie  Young 
American  National  Show  Choir  Competition. 


BRING  BACK  THE 
ANTISMOKING  ADS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

OPCAuroRmA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1987 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which  calls  upon  the 
Nation's  radio  and  television  broadcasters  to 
renew  the  antismoking  campaign  of  1967-71 
during  which  Goverrwnent  and  private  health 
organizations  were  provided  free  air  time  for 
publk:  service  announcenmnts  depicting  ttie 
health  hazards  of  smoking. 

Those  ads  were  enormously  successful  in 
educating  Vne  public  about  ttie  dangers  of 
smoking  and  deterring  young  people  from 
starting  this  habit  There  is  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands of  smoking-related  deattis  were  pre- 
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vented   becauae  of   ttiis   counteradvertising 
campaign. 

In  1967,  ttie  Federal  Communteations  Com- 
mission ordered  radto  and  televiston  stations 
to  altow  time  for  antismoking  advertisements. 
The  dedskxi  waa  based  on  ttie  "fairness  doc- 
trine" which  requires  ttiat  broadcasters  give 
time  for  conflicting  points  of  view  to  be  made 
public. 

Those  antismoking  ads  were  no  k>nger 
aired  once  (Congress  banned  cigarette  adver- 
tisements from  radio  and  television  in  1971. 
Ironically,  in  ttie  years  after  Congress  institut- 
ed ttie  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  in  the 
electionic  media,  and  ttiese  antismoking  ads 
were  ttiereby  also  stopped,  overall  cigarette 
consumption  went  up,  not  down. 

Recentty  ttiere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cusston  concerning  wtiat,  if  anyttiing,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shoukl  do  to  discourage 
smoking.  Several  proposals  have  been  offered 
in  Congreas  including  banning  cigarette  adver- 
tising in  the  print  media,  and  prohibiting  tobac- 
co campanies  from  deducting  advertising 
costs.  However,  in  addition  to  presenting  diffi- 
cult constitajtional  questions,  it's  unlikely  ttiat 
ttiese  proposals  would  do  much  to  actually 
discourage  people  from  smoking. 

The  best,  most  effective  way  to  discourage 
cigarette  smoking  is  to  better  inform  the 
public,  and  especially  young  people,  about  the 
known  dangers  of  smoking.  Reintroducing 
ttiese  extiemely  effective  antismoking  ads 
woukj  enable  us  to  avoid  the  sticky  problems 
raised  by  ttie  ottier  proposals— and  woukJ  do 
much  more  to  actually  persuade  people  to  not 
smoke. 

The  reasons  for  devoting  modest  amounts 
of  TV  and  radio  air  time  to  an  effective  anti- 
smoking  campaign  could  not  be  stox)nger.  Cig- 
arette smoking  causes  over  300,000  deattis 
each  year,  and  is  ttie  single  most  preventable 
cause  of  deatti  in  ttie  United  States.  It  causes 
more  deaths  than  heroin,  cocaine,  alcohol, 
fires,  auto(TK)bile  accklents,  homkade,  suk»le, 
and  AIDS  combined.  Surgeon  General  C.  Ev- 
erett Koop  estimates  ttiat  smoking  is  respcxisi- 
ble  for  30  percent  of  all  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, 80  to  90  percent  of  all  chronk;  lung  dis- 
ease, and  30  percent  of  all  cancer  deattis. 
And  smoking  by  pregnant  women  has  been 
linked  to  premature  birth,  fetal  injury,  and  k>w 
birth  weight 

Indeed,  as  the  Surgeon  General  asserts: 

There  is  no  single  more  effective  action  a 
person  can  take  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
cancer— and  of  dying  from  it— than  to  quit 
smoking,  especially  cigarette  smoking. 

Astonishingly,  studies  done  in  1985  show 
that  one-third  of  high  school  senk>rs  still  be- 
lieve ttiat  smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  every 
day  poses  no  serkxjs  healtti  risk.  And,  while 
sinoking  in  ttie  total  population  has  decreased 
modestty.  1985  saw  an  increase  in  smoking 
among  high  school  senkxs.  This  is  a  frighten- 
ing ti-end  consklering  ttiat  90  percent  of  all 
smokers  begin  before  ttie  age  of  20,  and  ttiat 
teenage  smokers  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
heavy  smokers  as  adults  and  are  less  able  to 
(quit 

Many  adults  also  remain  unaware  of  ttie  ter- 
rible health  effects  of  smoking.  Studies  show 
ttiat  25  percent  of  women  of  chiMbearing  age 
are  not  aware  that  smoking  during  pregnancy 
increases  a  woman's  chances  of  having  a 
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k>w-birtti-weight  baby.  And  about  one-ttUrd  are 
not  aware  of  the  role  smoking  during  pregnan- 
cy plays  in  increasing  the  chances  of  stillbirth. 

dearly  this  is  a  tiend  that  can  and  shoukj 
be  reversed  through  an  effective  media-spon- 
sored antiamoking  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Nation's  broadcasters,  as 
users  of  scarce  publk:  ainvaves,  are  required 
by  law  to  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  ttie 
community.  Ttiey  once  played  an  exto-emely 
effective  role  in  educating  ttie  put)lk:  at)out  ttie 
known  and  avoklat>le  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Bringing  back  those  antismoking  ads 
is  an  effective,  positive,  and  noncontroversial 
way  to  discourage  smoking,  and  it  will  ensure 
ttiat  ignorance  does  not  continue  to  play  a 
role  in  the  deatti  arxi  disease  caused  by  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  important  legislation. 


IMPROVED  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
CHRONICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCAuroaHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  to  inti-oduce  legislation  dissigned 
to  reinforce  Amerfca's  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  chronk»lly  men- 
tally ill.  Ttie  package  of  two  bills  whk:h  I  am 
offering  is  designed  to  facilitate  ttie  integration 
of  mentally  ill  Individuals  into  the  community. 
Anottier  bill  intooduced  with  these  two  in  ttie 
last  Ck>ngress  requiring  States  to  devek)p  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  servKes  plan 
was,  as  you  know,  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  us  ttiat  ttie  growing  numbers  of  neglected, 
disturt>ed  persons  filtering  helplessly  ttirough 
our  society  has  reached  an  unacceptable  pro- 
portkxi.  We  need  only  walk  down  any  urt>an 
sti-eet  on  a  cokJ  winter  night  to  witness  a 
graphic  demonstiBtion  of  their  desperate  and 
ti^agic  plight  The  increasingly  familiar  sight  of 
huddled  masses  of  humanity  absorbing  wtiat 
Kttte  warmtti  can  be  obtained  from  stealigrated 
air  vents  has  awakened  ttie  pasaion  and 
compassK>n  of  mill»ns  of  Americans.  Yet  ttie 
hometessness  of  ttie  deinstitaJttonaHzed  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  is  just  part  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  early  1960's  President  Kennedy  pk)- 
neered  a  movement  to  unk>ck  ttie  institutional 
gates  ttiat  were  segregating  ttie  chronically 
mentally  ill  from  society  as  a  whole.  Wkle- 
spread  reports  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  publk: 
mental  institutions  justifiably  provoked  a  sense 
of  outrage  and  horror  among  ttie  American 
public,  and  ttie  msh  to  deinstitiitionaiize  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  swung  into  full  force.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  patients  today  in  large 
publk:  institutions  has  drastically  decreased. 
Whereas  some  560,000  severely  disabled  pa- 
tients were  served  in  public  resklential  facili- 
ties in  1955,  ttiat  number  declined  80  percent 
to  116,000  in  1964. 

However,  ttie  shift  tovvard  community  living 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  universal  guar- 
antees of  comprehensive,  high  quality  care. 
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Hakraiaing  stories  to  match  any  tokl  of  the 
horrors  of  institutionalization  are  now  coming 
to  light  ttie  released  schtzophrenk;  unable  to 
cope  wttti  ttie  preaaures  of  daHy  living  com- 
mits suk::kle;  ttie  family  is  condemned  to  ttie 
sheet  by  a  discontinuation  of  income  support; 
the  mottier,  delirious  from  medfcalion,  be- 
comes a  vk>lent  ttireat  to  her  cfiiklren;  and  on. 
and  on.  and  on. 

As  a  society,  we  tiave  a  responsibility  to 
help  these  indivkiuais.  We  cannot  appease 
our  consciences  merely  by  emptying  out  ttie 
beds  In  publk:  institutions.  We  must  recognize 
ttiat  extra  assistance  will  be  required  to  ac- 
company a  successful  tiansition  to  community 
living,  and  we  must  devetop  a  national  con- 
sensus to  facilitate  ttie  trend. 

Wtiat  is  required  is  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  servwes  taitored  to  ttie  varied  needs  of 
the  chn>nk»lly  mentally  HI:  case  management 
supervised  living  arrangements,  outpatient 
care,  rehabilitation,  vocational  training,  and 
income  support  to  name  but  a  few.  Taken  to- 
gether, a  configuration  of  community-t>ased 
servwes  can  be  more  cost-effective  ttian  24- 
hour  institutional  care. 

Yet  more  importantty,  an  effective  network 
of  supportive  servk:e8  for  ttie  ctvorvcally  men- 
tally ill  will  enable  them  to  attain  a  degree  of 
independence  and  dignity  heretofore  beyond 
ttieir  reach.  The  barriers  to  independent  living 
are  numerous  but  not  insurmountable.  We  can 
help  tear  down  ttiese  barriers,  and  lay  ttie 
foundation  for  a  fullfilling  future  Ufe.  But  to  do 
so  will  require  a  concerted  and  coordinated 
effort  The  Federal  Government  must  take  ttie 
lead  in  woridng  with  States,  iocal  govern- 
ments, and  ttie  private  sector  to  promote  ttiis 
movement 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  wiN 
pave  ttie  way  for  such  an  effort  The  package 
addresses  two  aspects  of  community  living  in 
whfch  the  chronically  mentally  iH  will  require 
increased  Federal  assistance.  As  I  mentioned, 
ttie  99th  Congress  approved  a  measure,  the 
State  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Servk»s 
Act  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  ttiat  was 
kientical  to  ttie  measure  I  introduced  tiere. 
Ttie  act  requires  States  to  devetop  and  imple- 
ment plans  for  comprehensive  community- 
based  care  of  ttie  mentally  ill  in  order  to 
remain  eligible  for  Akxihol,  Drug  Atxjse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  bk>ck  grants.  At 
this  point  let  me  take  a  moment  to  outiine  the 
two  remaining  parts  of  the  package  in  more 
detail. 

MEDtCAID  AND  SSI  CHANGES 

Despite  the  20-year  trend  toward  deinstitu- 
tionalization, there  still  exists  an  institutional 
bias  in  ttie  Medk:akj  Program.  In  1961,  a 
waiver  program  was  inaugurated  wtiich  alk)ws 
States  to  apply  for  coverage  for  community- 
based  sennces  for  the  mentally  ill,  but  ttie  use 
of  ttiis  proviskxi  is  by  no  means  universal.  By 
contoast  full  coverage  is  provkied  in  public 
mental  institutions  for  ttiose  patients  under  18 
and  over  65  ttirough  Medwaid.  Any  individual, 
regardless  of  age,  may  receive  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  [SNF]  or  intermediate 
care  facility  [ICF]  so  kxig  as  ttiat  InstibJtion  is 
not  primarily  a  mental  hospital.  Moreover,  no 
requirement  for  ttie  provisk)n  of  mental  health 
servwes  is  required  in  ttiese  settings.  Care  in 
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a  paychiatric  vrard  a*  a  ganeral  hospital  is  fuNy 


Oawty.  wa  should  uaa  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram as  a  tool  to  encouraga  the  use  of  atter- 
nattva  ewe  settings.  Although  a  one-shot  pay- 
ment to  an  institution  presents  the  least  ad- 
minisirative  hassles,  the  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tient must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  two  bills  seeks  to  enact 
modMcationa  in  the  Medk»id  Program  to  fa- 
dMaia  oommunity-baaed  care.  The  legislation 
wouM  make  it  a  requirement,  instead  of  an 
option,  tor  States  to  provide  a  range  of  serv- 
icea  to  their  Modfcaid  population.  Once  again, 
case  management  plays  a  key  nsle.  A  written 
plan  wouM  be  devetoped  for  each  patient 
which  wouU  detai  the  coordination  of  social, 
medkari  and  outpatient  senrices,  income  sup- 
port outreach,  crisis  interventton,  family  coun- 
aeing,  respite,  habHitatton  and  rehabilitation, 
and  vocattonal  training.  The  bill  also  requires 
the  eat^iiahment  of  specific  standards  to  be 
applod  to  SNPs  or  ICFs  wtvch  provMe  care 
to  the  chronksaNy  mentally  ill  Medk»k)  patient 
In  addHton,  demonatratton  projects  would  be 
funded  in  five  States  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  provMing  mental  services  on  a  contractual 
or  capitated  basis  with  a  single  point  of  entry. 

Hospitals  receiving  Mednakl  reimburse- 
ments wouM  be  required  to  establish  a  plan 
for  the  provision  of  comnwnity-based  support- 
ive servKes  before  discharging  all  chronk»lly 
mentally  in  patients. 

With  regard  to  SSI,  some  allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  cfvoncally  mentally  III  recipi- 
ent in  recognitkx)  of  the  extenuating  drcum- 
stwices  that  apply  to  this  disease.  For  exam- 
ple, because  the  illness  is  often  episodk:,  cur- 
rent regulattona  reganing  periods  of  hospitall- 
zalton  must  be  adiusted.  Under  cun-ent  law,  a 
person  wtw  is  institutionalized  for  more  than 
30  days  toaes  SSI  benefits.  For  chronically 
mentally  W  patients  who  are  often  temporarily 
hospitalized  for  perkxls  of  more  than  30  days, 
this  income  toss  means  they  are  unable  to 
retain  their  resktonces.  As  a  result  they  find 
ttiemselves  on  the  street  upon  discharge.  The 
bM  wouM  continue  monthly  benefit  payments 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  maintain  housing  for  the 
chrorvcaKy  mentally  ill  if  their  discharge  is  ex- 
pected within  6  monttts. 

Delays  involved  in  determining  disability  for 
the  purposes  of  SSI  payments  can  often  make 
or  break  the  success  of  Hideper)dent  living  for 
the  mentally  Ml  indMdual.  Ttiere  is,  however,  a 
proviston  in  the  SSI  regutatkxis  which  altow 
for  presumptive  disability  payments  prior  to 
final  determinatk>n  of  eligibilfty  if  the  applicant 
meets  all  ottwr  income  level  requirements  and 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  he  or  she  will 
be  deemed  to  be  disabled.  This  bill  will  make 
ctvorMC  mental  Inesa  sufficient  cause  for  pre- 
sumptive payments  if  ttie  applnant  agrees  to 
participate  in  a  plan  of  care  and  is,  first  about 
to  be  dncharged  from  an  institulton,  second, 
at  risk  of  irwtituttorMMzatton,  or  ttiird,  home- 
less. 

In  addHion,  aa  it  now  stands,  chronically 
mentally  ill  persons  wtw  are  able  to  obtain 
emptoyment  despite  their  disability  automati- 
caiy  tose  their  SSI  and  MedKakJ  benefits. 
Whie  the  new  earnings  can  obviate  the  need 
for  the  monttily  SSI  payment  the  toss  of  Med- 
icaiti  eigibilily  terminales  access  to  the  very 
medtoal  servk»8  whk^h  enable  he  or  she  to 
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work  in  the  first  place.  Clearly,  this  regulatton 
can  be  counterproductive.  Therefore,  this  bill 
provkJes  MedtoakJ  coverage  for  former  SSI  re- 
cipients wtK)  are  at-risk  mentally  ill  persons  for 
up  to  3  years  of  employment  Ttie  work  disin- 
centive is  further  reduced  by  making  perma- 
nent tt>e  liberalization  of  the  earnings  test 
originally  instituted  in  1980. 

Finally,  the  bill  wouM  make  an  exceptton  to 
the  regulattons  whnh  bar  payments  to  resi- 
dents of  publK  instituttons  for  those  residing  in 
transittonal  or  halfway  houses,  or  emergency 
shelters  for  the  homeless. 

HOUSING  LAW  CHANGES 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  severe  housing  problem  facing 
chronk»lly  mentally  ill  Americans,  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  swelling  ranks  of  disturbed  home- 
less. State  mental  health  auttrarities  would  be 
altowed  to  take  over  unused  properties  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
velopment [HUD]  for  converskxi  into  super- 
vised living  facilities  for  the  chronteally  mental- 
ly ill.  Five  million  dollars  in  the  first  year  and 
$14  millon  In  each  of  the  next  2  years  would 
be  auttK>rized  for  these  purposes. 

A  set-askJe  would  be  established  in  sectkjn 
202  housing  assistance  for  the  eWerty  and 
handk^apped  of  at  least  14  percent  or  $100 
million  for  loans  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing geared  specifically  to  the  needs  of  noriel- 
derly  handk:apped  families.  Builders  would 
have  to  include  an  assured  range  of  sendees 
to  meet  ttrair  special  needs. 

Finally,  a  voucher  program  would  be  estab- 
lished for  supervised  housing  for  the  chrorv 
k^lly  mentally  ill.  Five  million  dollars  would  be 
authorized  for  the  first  year  of  this  program. 
Costs  would  be  shared  on  a  50-50  basis  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
and  would  be  administered  through  State 
mental  health  agencies. 

The  bulk  of  the  provisions  in  these  two  bills 
do  not  require  new  authorizations  but  merely 
redirect  existing  funds.  The  additional  spend- 
ing that  is  called  for  is  relatively  modest  and 
could  also  be  expected  to  result  in  reduced 
expenditures  in  other  areas  of  ttie  budget.  But 
the  legislatk)n  goes  deeper  than  the  issue  of 
funding.  It  recognizes  that  oM  patterns  cannot 
continue,  that  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill 
affect  us  all,  and  that  we  must  change  the 
status  quo.  To  ignore  the  undeniable  need  for 
a  reorientatkjn  in  governmental  programs  af- 
fecting this  portk>n  of  the  populatton  wouki  be 
shortsighted  and  heartless.  I  like  to  think  that 
we  in  Congress  have  the  ability  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  effect 
real  arKJ  positive  changes  in  the  lives  of  every 
American.  Indeed,  it  is  our  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  initiative  will  promote  ttiat 
cause;  it  will  reaffirm  America's  commitment 
to  assisting  the  less  fortunate  in  our  society. 

The  inherent  difficulties  in  independent 
living  lor  ttie  chronically  mentally  ill  person  are 
enormous;  the  Government  should  not  add  to 
the  problem. 

Over  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson 
spoke  of  the  inalienable  right  of  the  indivklual 
to  pursue  happiness.  Today,  for  some  of  us 
tt>e  road  to  happiness  is  cluttered  with  ot>sta- 
des  created  by  society  and  Government  We 
can  tear  down  tt)ese  barriers,  and  clear  the 
path  to  full  self-realizatton  for  each  and  every 
Amernan.  In  the  end,  society  will  reap  the  re- 
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wards.  Please  join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislative  initiative  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  chronteally  mentally  ill. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 
HONOR  GUY  BAKER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TDflfESSKI 
IW  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28,  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  Council  of  ttie  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  honored  one  of  my  con- 
stituents by  presenting  him  with  the  prestigous 
Silver  Beaver  Award.  Mr.  Guy  Baker,  of 
Attiens,  TN,  was  the  recipient  of  this  highest 
honor  that  that  Boy  Scout  council  can  bestow 
upon  an  individual. 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  involved  in  the  Scouting 
programs  of  several  States  and  has  accumu- 
lated over  25  years  of  servk:e.  Presentiy  he  is 
involved  vwth  Troop  118,  in  Athens,  to  whteh 
he  has  been  associated  for  some  7  years. 

The  Silver  Beaver  Award  is  presented  to 
those  who  have  shown  an  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  the  Scouting  movement  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  Guy  Baker  for 
having  demonstrated  that  very  type  of  com- 
mitment 


THE  BOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BIRTH  OP  MARGUERITE 
MARY  MARCELLA  SHINE-FREE- 
MAN 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  a  very  special  person  reskjing 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  on  Long 
Island. 

More  than  a  tree  grew  in  Margaret  Smith's 
section  of  Williamsburg  Brooklyn.  Marguerite 
Mary  Marcella  Shine-Freeman  also  grew 
there.  And,  like  the  ti'ee,  she  is  a  symbol  for 
all  as  to  what  is  worthwhile  in  life.  Bom  May  9, 
1907,  Marguerite  has  spent  80  years  growing 
into  the  respected,  admired,  and  much  loved 
person  that  we  honor  today.  Her  Irish  parents 
passed  through  Ellis  Island  with  a  large  supply 
of  hope  and  determination  for  a  t)etter  life  in 
the  new  worid.  Marguerite  has  taken  that 
hope  and  determination  and  used  it  to  make 
the  new  worid  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 

She  was  an  activist  before  the  word  was 
coined.  She  was  active  in  the  Rosary  Society 
and  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  Valley  Sft-eam 
wtiere  she  organized  neighbortrood  women  to 
pray  for  peace.  She  was  an  elected  mernber 
of  the  Board  of  National  Council  of  Catholk: 
Women.  In  1952  Marguerite  moved  fit>m 
Valley  Sti'eam  to  St  James  where  she  reskles 
today.  She  brought  with  her  a  concern  for 
people.  Discovering  the  Rosary  Society  de- 
funct, she  re-activated  it.  When  her  oldest 
daughter  became  a  Daughter  of  Wisdom,  she 
founded  the  St  James  chapter  of  the  St 
Charles  Hospital  Auxiliary  and  with  that  group 
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she  co-founded  the  St  Chartes  Thrift  shop 
whose  proceeds  have  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  hospital.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Smith- 
town  Hospital  Ethics  Committee.  She  formed 
a  chapter  of  SANE  for  the  St  James-Smith- 
town  area.  Always  a  concerned  citizen,  she 
has  worked  hard  to  send  responsible  people 
to  Washington. 

But  Marguerite  dkJ  not  just  organize  and  ac- 
tivate. She  also  marched.  She's  a  good 
marcher.  When  Worid  War  II  began  and  men 
marched  off  to  war,  Marguerite  marctied  down 
to  the  Red  Cross  to  be  a  volunteer.  At  war's 
end  she  marched  to  the  Veteran's  Hospital  to 
give  what  comfort  she  couM  to  the  returning 
wounded.  Perhaps  wtiat  she  saw  there  deter- 
mined her  next  tong  march — a  march  for 
peace  arvj  justice — a  march  that  continues  to 
this  day.  She  has  marched  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Washington,  DC.  She  has  marched 
for  civil  rights,  for  peace,  for  a  nuclear  free 
worid  and  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
She  has  stood  vigil  to  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment She  has  marched  on  Shoreham  to 
oppose  the  opening  of  ttiat  nuclear  power 
plant  On  alternate  Friday  nights  you  can  find 
Marguerite  marching  ttvough  the  halls  of 
Stony  Brook  University  Hospital  quietly  fulfill- 
ing her  duties  as  an  extra-ordinary  minister. 
The  spart(s  from  her  marching  feet  will  cast  a 
warm  glow  long  after  Marguerite's  flame  has 
dimmed. 

In  the  late  1950's  Marguerite  fulfilled  a  cher- 
ished dream.  Unat>le  as  a  young  woman  to 
complete  high  school,  she  studied  for  and 
earned  her  G.E.D.  Marguerite  is  the  mother  of 
four,  grandmother  of  eight  great-grandmother 
of  five,  and  friend  to  thousands.  She  has 
served  her  family,  her  community  and  her 
country  with  love,  dedtoation  and  much  good 
humor. 

On  this  the  80th  anniversary  of  her  birth  we 
wish  her  peace,  tove,  health  and,  should  the 
need  arise — bright  sun  for  marching  in.  And, 
as  a  personal  note,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
"Peg"  my  friend. 


PRESERVING  THE  JOYS  OP 
YIDDISH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  institution, 
the  Yivo  Institute  for  Jewish  Research.  Based 
in  New  York  City,  Yivo  is  dedteated  to  the 
study  and  preservatton  of  the  Ykldish  lan- 
guage and  other  aspects  of  ttie  cultural  herit- 
age of  East  European  Jews. 

My  district  lias  a  thriving  and  vibrant  com- 
munity of  Jews  of  Eastem  European  descent. 
When  I  walk  through  the  neightx>rhoods  of 
Brighton  Beach,  Bensonhurst  Boro  Pari(  and 
WilliamstHirg,  among  others,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  ttie  "Old  Country"  are  everywhere. 
Ttie  most  obvkNis  and  enchanting  link  to  the 
past  is  ttie  prevalence  of  YkJdish.  On  street 
signs,  in  newspapers,  arxj  in  the  spoken 
words  of  people  of  all  generations,  ttie  YkMish 
language  provkles  living  proof  ttiat  the  unk^ue 
culture  of  Eastem  European  Jewry  continues 
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to  flourish.  With  its  emphasis  on  scholarship 
and  research,  the  Yivo  Institute  also  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  preservation  of  this  remarkable 
heritage. 

Yivo's  history  parallels  Vtat  of  America's 
Eastern  European  Jewish  community.  In  1925, 
Yivo  was  founded  in  Vilna,  Poland — then  ttie 
center  of  Jewish  intellectual  life.  For  15  years, 
ttie  institute  tiuilt  an  impressive  archive  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  artifacts  whk;h 
were  gattiered  from  Jewish  communities 
throughout  ttie  worid.  When  ttie  savage  Nazi 
onslaught  obliterated  the  Jews  of  Poland, 
Yivo's  activities  were  brought  to  an  abnipX 
halt  Ttie  Nazis  razed  Yivo's  buildings  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  its  hoklings.  Some  artifacts, 
hovraver,  were  preserved  to  tie  studied  by 
Nazi  "historians"  wtio  were  researching  "ttie 
Jewish  Question."  A  small  part  of  the  collec- 
tion was  saved  by  Yivo  workers  wtio  literally 
risked  their  lives  by  hkiing  documents  in  attics 
and  burying  them  in  milk  cans.  These  b-eas- 
ures  were  discovered  by  ttie  allies  after  ttie 
war. 

Yivo  officially  rek>cated  to  New  York  in 
1940.  When  the  war  ended,  the  institute  re- 
covered the  remnants  of  the  Vilna  holdings 
and  then  proceeded  painstakingly  to  amass 
what  is  today  one  of  the  most  remarkable  his- 
torical archives  in  the  worid.  Yivo  boasts  a  li- 
brary of  300,000  volumes  and  an  archive  of 
22,000,000  items,  including  over  10,000  musi- 
cal recordings  and  110,000  photographs. 
Yivo's  collection  has  served  as  an  invaluable 
resource  for  many  of  our  county's  most  cele- 
brated historians  and  auttiors  including  Irving 
Howe,  Lucy  DawkJowk:z  and  Neil  Simon.  The 
institute  also  functions  as  a  graduate  school 
wtiere  100  students  a  year  take  courses  in 
Ykklish. 

In  1939,  YkJdish  was  spoken  by  over  1 1  mil- 
lk>n  people.  As  a  result  of  the  Holocaust  ttie 
number  of  YkJdish  speakers  today  is  estimat- 
ed at  4  million  and  the  majority  of  ttiese 
people  are  of  older  generatk>ns.  However,  the 
future  of  the  Yiddish  language,  and  ottier  as- 
pects of  Eastem  European  Jewish  heritage  is 
tiright  not  bleak.  In  ttie  crowded  confines  of 
Yivo's  east  skJe  office,  dedicated  staff  mem- 
bers— including  Holocaust  sunnvors  and 
young  people  in  their  twenties — are  working 
tirelessly  to  preserve  this  culture.  And  in  the 
daily  life  of  some  very  special  neightxxhoods 
of  Brooklyn,  the  legacy  of  Eastem  Europe's 
Jewish  community  lives  on. 


THE  DOMESTIC  POOTWEAR 
TRADE  RELIEP  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intix>- 
ducing  legislation  to  provkje  relief  to  the  do- 
mestk;  footwear  industry.  Given  the  84-per- 
cent import  peneto'ation  levels  tiiis  industry 
now  endures,  as  well  as  an  eariier  unanimous 
material  injury  finding  under  section  201  of  our 
ti'ade  laws  by  ttie  International  Trade  Commis- 
ston  [ITC],  this  legislation  represents  overdue 
and  merited  assistance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  set  an 
annual  glot>al  import  level  of  75  percent  of  es- 
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timated  annual  domestic  consumption.  This 
legislation  woukj  give  this  trade-beleaguered 
industry  an  opportunity  to  wittistand  ttie  on- 
running  floodtide  of  stioe  imports,  wtiich  have 
been  targeted  on  ttie  United  States  market- 
place, t>y  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Brazil,  and 
ottier  countiies. 

The  domestic  footwear  industry  has  suf- 
fered from  153-percent  import  growtti  since 
1981,  ttie  year  in  whk:h  orderly  marketing 
agreements  for  this  industry  were  lifted.  Since 
ttiat  time,  in  just  6  years  import  levels  have 
gone  from  a  level  of  half  of  U.S.  market  sales 
to  an  astounding  current  level  of  84  percent 

It  remains  an  absolute  disgrace  to  footwear 
industry  workers  in  my  State  to  consktor  ttie 
Presktent's  deciskxi  in  September  1965.  At 
ttiat  time,  ttie  Presklent  opted  to  deny  trade 
relief  under  section  201  of  our  U.S.  ta-ade  laws 
relief  for  ttie  domestic  footwear  industry.  This 
denial  was  issued  despite  ttie  industry's  ef- 
forts to  go  through  ttie  estabiistied  trade  relief 
process,  and  despite  ttieir  having  earned  a 
unanimous  material  injury  finding,  as  well  as  a 
strong  recommendatkjn  for  trade  relief,  from 
ttie  ITC. 

Subsequent  to  this  denial,  a  trade  relief  pro- 
visk^n  was  added  in  November  1985  to  H.R. 
1562,  ttie  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  The  Congress  adopted  this  legisla- 
tion, but  fell  eight  votes  short  in  the  House  of 
overriding  ttie  Preskjent's  veto  of  this  bill  in 
August  1 986. 

This  spring,  a  new  textite  ti'ade  bill,  H.R. 
1154  has  been  introduced,  whk^h  represents 
anottier  worttiy  legislative  effort  to  bring  about 
a  fair  trade  relief  response  for  both  ttie  foot- 
vrear  and  textile  and  apparel  industries.  H.R. 
1154,  whk^  I  generally  support  provkles  a 
global  quota  level  for  footwear  imports  at  a 
level  of  81  percent  anticipated  annual  domes- 
tic consumption.  As  I  believe  the  footwear  irv 
dustry  deserves  an  even  better  percentage  of 
the  U.S.  marketplace,  I  am  introducing  this 
separate  legislation  for  the  consktoretion  of 
ttie  Congress. 

At  ttie  time  of  the  Presklent's  denial  of  ttie 
industiy's  tiade  petition  in  1965,  import  levels 
had  climbed  to  75  percent  of  ttie  domestic 
market  The  relief  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commisskxi  would  have  al- 
lowed approximately  60  percent  of  ttie  domes- 
tic martcet  to  imports  over  a  temporary  perkxl, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  ottier  competing  na- 
tions were  wasting  no  time  to  fashon  concert- 
ed export  strategies  zeroed  in  on  ttie  wkle 
open  U.S.  market 

The  first  textile/shoe  bill,  H.R.  1562,  reflect- 
ed a  modification  of  the  60-percent  import 
level  recommendation  of  ttie  ITC.  This  year's 
bill,  H.R.  1154,  does  not  and  calls  for  a  per- 
manent import  level  of  81  percent  As  I  be- 
lieve the  domestic  footwear  industry,  if  given  a 
littie  more  room  to  grow,  can  bounce  back 
and  remain  intemationally  competitive,  I  am 
inti-oducing  this  separate  legislation  today, 
calling  for  a  75-percent  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  ttie  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Act 
of  1987,  H.R.  1154,  and  I  hope  ttiis  legislation 
will  continue  to  receive  wkle  support  as  ttie 
eariier  versk^n  of  this  legislation  dkJ  during  ttie 
99th  Congress.  I  offer  ttiis  separate  bill  for  ttie 
consideration  of  ttie  Congress  aa  a  fijrttier 
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IN  RBCOONinON  OP  NATIONAL 
BARRIER  AWARENESS  DAT 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTTH 

orrijous* 

THK  HOUSB  OF  KDVISBITATIVB 

Thundaw.  May  7. 1987 

SMITH  of  Floffcta.  Mr.  SpMker.  today  I 

m»  to  ratad  on  the  positive  efforts 

.  by  our  tociely  to  break  down  the  bar- 

wNch  inhUt  ttie  dhabted  f»om  conAjct- 

Iwir  Me  Irt  the  fashion  they  deserve.  It  is 

orting  to  see  dty  buses  equipped  with 

pvMng  piaoea  rsaarved  for  handteapped. 

N  whaia  stairs  uaed  to  be  conwnonptoce 

doae  captioned  tor  the  hearing  impaired 
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Theee  adaptations  rsprssent  the  yieldtog  to 
MChilacfenrf.  atMudtoal  and  communication 
bswriars  that  the  dhablori  encounter  daily. 
Tbaae  stspa  have  been  talcen  to  allow  the  dis- 
abled to  continue  in  their  daily  ife  without  jrri- 
taling  «id  psychologicaliy  dMurbing  impedh 
manls.  SW,  there  is  more  we  can  do.  By  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  omnipresent  ber- 
risrs  to  the  dtoabled,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
improve  the  situalion. 

Today.  May  7. 1967,  is  a  special  day,  an  op- 
portunily  to  be  aware— National  Barrier 
Awwsnsas  Day.  A  day  to  think  about  and 
conadouaiy  obaenra  the  impedsnents  whk:h 
halt  hwKfcapped  in  their  path.  Florida  is 
giving  undMdad  atlentkxi  to  this  important 
day.  I  am  proud  that  Broward  County.  FL.  k>- 
catod  In  my  dMrict.  wW  obeerve  Nattonal  Bar- 
rier Awweneaa  Day.  In  addWon,  Governor  Bob 
Mwtinez  has  signed  a  petition  in  honor  of  this 

day. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  emottorad.  physi- 
cal, md  peychotogtaal  struggle  each  day  pre- 
sents for  the  dtoaUed.  the  mayor  of  the  dty  of 
Holywood  w«  cany  on  a  routine  wort(day  with 
one  added  dMarenoe.  she  wM  confine  herseH 
to  a  whaotehair.  Many  people  will  assume  a 
dMbMy  in  order  to  experience  the  dHficutties 
a  day  ent«is.  Theee  mpmiences  will  akl  in 
developing  a  universal  understandvig  of  daily 
routines  taken  for  granted  by  the  nondisabled. 

I  wouU  ma  to  recognize  the  National  Bar- 
rier Awareneas  Foundatfon  for  its  efforts  in 
educating  our  sociely  about  the  barriers  con- 
fronting our  dtoafaled.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  support  of  Nattonal  Barrier  Aware- 
neas Day  and  in  pursuing  efforts  to  break 
down  al  the  barriers  impedtoig  our  dnabied. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS  QUINCEN- 
TENARY JUBILEE  COMMISSION 
ACT 


UMI 


HON.  RON  die  LUGO 

or  TBS  vnaxmsLAinw 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPBESDrrATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  Introduce  today  a  bin  to  amend 
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the  Chriatopher  Cohjmbua  Quincentenary  Jubi- 
lee Commisston  Act,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  which  we  hope  can 
be  expedNed  through  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  primarily 
technteal  in  nature.  In  August  1984,  the  98th 
Congress  passed  PubNc  Law  98-375,  to  es- 
tablsh  the  Commisston.  which  is  composed  of 
30  members  appointed  by  the  PresWent  In 
conauttatfon  with  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  ye»  1992  maiks  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  voyages  of  dtocovery  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
program  for  commemorating  ttie  voyages,  and 
one  of  its  goats  is  to  create  a  strengtfiened 
awareness  of  our  common  history  and  herit- 
age as  American  people  by  planning,  encour- 
aging and  coordinating  activities  to  otMerve 
the  historic  events  associated  with  those  voy- 
ages. 

As  the  Commisston  began  work  in  1966,  it 
became  evtoent  that  technical  changes  to 
Pubic  Law  98-375  wouM  be  required  in  order 
to  provkle  more  effective  programs  and  activi- 
ties In  preparatton  for  the  quincentenary  ceie- 
bratton. 

The  proposed  technical  amendments  wouM: 
raise  the  limitation  on  individual  and  corporate 
donations  to  annual  caps  of  $250,000  and  $1 
maiton,  respectively;  pemiit  a  broader  and 
more  effective  use  of  the  Commisston's  logo, 
provkle  a  distinction  between  puUically  pakl 
staff  and  staff  pakl  from  private  donattons; 
eliminate  the  ceiling  placed  on  the  number  of 
detailees  to  the  Commisskxi  from  ottier  Fed- 
eral agerKies;  permit  ttie  payment  of  some 
Commisskxvrelated  expenses  for  such  expert 
advisors:  permit  an  altowance  of  $7,500  for 
expenses  relating  to  ttie  hosting  of  represent- 
atives of  foreign  governments;  and  extend  ttie 
life  of  the  Commisston  to  December  31.  1993 
in  order  to  altow  for  the  appropriate  celebra- 
tfon  of  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus. 

This  last  proviston  is  of  partKular  Impor- 
tance to  me,  and  to  my  colleague,  the  Resi- 
dent Commisstoner  from  the  neighboring 
island  of  Puerto  Rk»,  and  indeed,  to  the 
United  Stetes.  For  it  was  on  his  second 
voyage  that  Columbus  landed  at  two  sites 
now  under  the  American  flag,  one  in  Puerto 
Rko,  and  the  other  in  Salt  River,  St  Croix.  In 
my  dMrict  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

I  was  honored  wlien  Mr.  John  Goudie.  the 
chairman  of  the  Natkxial  Columbus  Commis- 
ston. asked  me  to  introduce  ttiis  legislatun, 
and  pleased  to  acceed  to  his  request  and  join 
with  him  in  making  certain  that  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  these  two  landings 
by  Cdumtxjs  in  Puerto  Rkx>  and  the  U.S. 
virgtoi  Islands  are  duly  recognized.  They  are  a 
link  to  the  past,  symbolk:  bridges  that  tie  the 
oU  worid  to  the  new.  k)cated  in  islands  rooted 
In  both,  yet  unk)ueiy  different 

I  commend  Mr.  Goudie  and  his  steff  for  the 
excellent  job  they  are  doing  in  launching  this 
tremendous  effort  Though  small  in  number  at 
the  moment  Mr.  Goudto.  his  executive  direc- 
tor, Mr.  John  Williams,  and  his  assistant  Mr. 
Francisco  ktartinez,  have  forged  ahead  and  I 
know  that  speedy  passage  of  this  legisiatton 
will  enable  them  to  secure  the  assistance  they 
need  to  create  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Cohjmbus  voyages. 
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Those  voyages,  so  courageous,  so  boW.  set 
a  tone— a  standard,  if  you  will— in  the  new 
worid  that  was  indtopenstote  in  engendering 
the  United  Stetes  of  America.  We  ernbody  the 
spirit  of  Columbus,  and  I  kxA  fonvard  to  a 
spirited  American-styto  celebratton  of  the  anni- 
versary of  his  triumphs,  with  Puerto  Rk»  and 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  where  Columbus  actu- 
ally landed,  as  proud  centerpieces  and  partk:i- 
pants. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  BALLARD 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  HXW  YORK 
IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  occa- 
ston  to  announce  to  this  Chamber  that  a  very 
fine  mayor  from  my  home  district  Jack  Ballard 
of  Washingtonvttle,  Orange  County,  NY,  after 
16  years  as  village  mayor  has  dedded  not  to 
run  for  another  term.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
Jack  will  remain  very  involved  In  service  to  his 
community  because  his  has  been  a  lifetime  of 
vigorous  volunteering  for  his  neighbors. 

Jack's  record  of  servk»  to  his  village  dates 
back  to  October  1954  when  he  ran  and  was 
elected  to  fill  an  1-year  unexpired  term  as  vil- 
lage trustee.  In  March  1955,  Jack  ran  and  was 
elected  to  his  trustee  seat  a  seat  he  main- 
tained through  successive  electk>ns  through 
March  1971.  Not  the  kind  of  man  to  spend 
time  kJly,  Jack  ran  for  mayor  that  same  year 
and  served  as  mayor  of  the  village  of  Wash- 
ingtonville  until  April  1987. 

Another  way  Jack  found  to  give  of  his  time 
to  others  was  membership  to  the  Monell 
Engine  Co.  A  member  of  the  fire  company  for 
35  years,  he  is  still  active  with  the  company. 
Jack  led  the  Monell  Engine  Co.  as  their  presi- 
dent for  12  years. 

This  brings  us  to  Jack's  career  with  the 
Washingtonville  School  District  Jack  was  a 
bus  driver  and  mechank:  with  the  district  for 
27  years  during  which  time  he  also  ran  his 
farm,  whk:h  he  continues  to  do. 

Jack  Ballard  does  not  spend  his  time  klly. 
nor  does  he  use  it  sparingly  toward  good 
worits.  I  know  you  will  all  join  me  in  sahiting 
him  on  this  day. 


EMIL  MRAK  COMMEMORATION 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

opcALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATITES 

Thunday,  May  7,1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  deeply  saddens 
me  to  announce  that  Emil  M.  Mrak.  a  dear 
friend,  beloved  colleague,  and  gift  to  the  fiekls 
of  science  and  education,  has  recentty  passed 
away.  Emil,  65,  chancelkK-emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  died  Thursday. 
April  9,  at  UC  Davis  Medk»l  Center  in  Sacra- 
mento, of  cardiac  arrest 

Emil  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  in  1901  and 
raised  on  a  prune  ranch  in  ttie  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  He  received  his  bachetor  of  science, 
master  of  science,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
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became  an  instnjctor  of  food  technotogy  in 
1937.  He  became  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  and  Technotogy  at  UC  Bertceiey 
In  1948  and  held  full  professtonal  rank  from 
then  on.  He  moved  to  the  Davis  campus  with 
most  of  the  departmental  staff  in  1951. 

Since  his  eariiest  years  with  the  university, 
he  was  interested  in  the  preservatton  of  fruite 
by  drying  and  became  increasingly  concerned 
vwth  worid  food  problems,  partkajlarty  in  devel- 
oping nations.  During  the  Worid  War  II  years 
of  1944  and  1945,  Emil  served  as  a  civilian 
scientist  with  the  U.S.  Anny,  woricing  on  the 
devetopment  of  food  rations  tolerable  of  ex- 
treme climates  and  the  rigors  of  military  han- 
dling. In  1969,  he  received  the  Outstanding  Ci- 
vilian Servk:e  Award  from  the  Department  of 
ttie  Army  in  recognition  of  his  meritorious 
publk:  servk:e. 

Over  the  years,  Emil  received  an  unprece- 
dented array  of  prestigious  and  well-deserved 
awards.  The  Institute  of  Food  Technotogists 
[IFT]  awarded  him  the  Nk:holas  Appert  Medal 
in  1957,  ttie  Babcock-Hart  Award  in  1961,  and 
the  International  Award  in  1963;  he  was  ttie 
first  person  to  win  all  three.  In  1970,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  ttie  IFT,  and  received  ttie 
Distinguished  Food  Scientist  of  ttie  Year 
Award  from  ttie  New  York  section  of  IFT. 

His  many  honors  include  the  following:  Hon- 
orary Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Science 
and  Technology  of  Great  Britain,  1970;  the 
Spencer  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  agricultural  chemistry  from  ttie  American 
Chemfcal  Society,  1973;  Atwater  Memorial 
Lecture  from  ttie  USDA.  1976;  and  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1977. 

Emil's  achievements  extended  to  unusually 
Impressive  lengths.  The  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appointed  him  chair  of  ttie  Secretary's  Com- 
misston on  Pestickles  and  Their  Relationship 
to  Environmental  Healtti  in  1969.  He  also 
served  as  chair  of  the  Secretary's  Pestickle 
Advisory  Committee,  chair  of  ttie  Hazardous 
Materials  Advisory  Committee,  and  chair  and 
member  of  ttie  Science  Advisory  Board  of  ttie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  1985,  he 
was  named  chair  of  the  Scientific  Review 
Panel  to  review^  toxk:  air  contaminants  in  the 
State  of  Califomia. 

Additionally,  he  served  as  a  member  of  sev- 
eral committees  of  ttie  National  Research 
Council  and  ttie  Steering  Committee  for  ttie 
Presklent's  Food  and  Nutrition  Study.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Bk>logy  Coun- 
cil Task  Force  on  ttie  Contiitxjtions  of  Bkilogy 
to  Human  Welfare,  past  presklent  of  the  Inter- 
national Academy  of  Environmental  Safety, 
and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  ttie  Nutrition 
Foundation. 

According  to  the  Daily  Democrat  Former 
stjdents  and  colleagues  called  him  tough, 
compasstonate,  forthright  determined,  and 
betoved.  And  they  praised  him  for  leading  ttie 
UCD  campus  into  prominence  as  one  of  ttie 
leading  agricultural  institutions  in  the  workl.  I 
woukl  like  to  join  them  in  ttieir  praise  for  ttiis 
very  dear  man,  one  wtio  found  pleasure  and 
happiness  in  becoming  an  outstanding 
member  of  our  community.  His  great  contribu- 
tions will  be  long  rememtiered  and  appreciat- 
ed. I  also  express  my  most  sincere  regards 
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and  affection  for  his  family.  My  tttoughto  are 
witti  them  always. 


SERIOUS  LACK  OF  ORGAN 
DONORS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

or  TEXAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesertatives 
Thunday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
sad  time  in  Jewett  TX.  After  a  long  and  pain- 
ful stnjggle,  6-year-okl  Myranda  Murchinson 
died  on  May  2,  1987  of  biliary  ati^esta,  an  in'e- 
versible  and  fatal  liver  illness.  Myranda  has 
been  awaiting  a  liver  ti-ansplant  that  never 
happened. 

The  weeks  which  proceeded  her  death 
were  marked  by  Myranda's  brave  stmggle  for 
life  and  ttie  selfless  outpouring  fi-om  ttie 
people  of  ttie  entire  Leon  County  area.  The 
people  in  that  regton.  and  all  over  ttie  Sixth 
District  had  voluntarily  given  more  than 
$120,000  to  go  toward  paying  ttie  medk^l 
bills  for  Myranda's  liver  ti-ansplant  From  all 
over  Texas,  people  wtio  had  never  met  this 
brave  littie  girt  turned  out  to  contribute  toward 
her  medial  care.  It  was  an  amazing  effort 
whfch  needs  to  be  recognized.  It  Is  exti-emely 
sad  ttiat  Myranda's  amazing  stiuggle  dkln't 
end  as  we  had  all  hoped  and  prayed  It  would. 

It  is  Important  that  we  in  Congress  recog- 
nize Myranda's  struggle,  and  not  forget  ttie 
issues  her  death  raises.  We  shoukl  discuss 
ttie  plight  of  people  In  need  of  an  organ  bans- 
plant  and  the  serious  lack  of  organ  donors.  I 
believe  that  if  people  around  the  United 
States  understood  the  need  for  organ  donors 
they  would  voluntarily  become  one.  An  organ 
donor  may  literally  be  giving  someone,  some- 
day, like  Myranda  Murchinson  and  other 
needy  recipients,  ttie  "gift  of  life." 
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petlttveness,  and  social  progress.  H.R.  1717  Is 
an  Important  legislative  initiative  to  sirangttien 
ttiis  program  and  to  enhance  ttie  capabilities 
ttiat  have  been  nurtured  over  ttie  years,  but 
which  have  recentty  suffered  alarming  budget- 
ary retrenchment 

As  I  noted  above,  29  of  my  House  col- 
leagues joined  with  me  in  introducing  H.R. 
1717.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  listing 
of  75  additional  sponsors  to  ttiis  importam  leg- 
islation. Ttie  total  number  of  cosponsors  tor 
H.R.  1717  has  now  reached  105.  I  hope  ttwt 
ttiis  demonstiation  of  support  and  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  will  not  go  unheard  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Sponsors  op  HJl.  1717 

Hockbrueckner,  Blaz.  Oordon.  Fuster, 
Kleczka,  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Wortley.  Ouarlnt 
Kastenmeier,  Dormelly,  St  Oennaln,  Bent- 
ley,  Pauntroy,  Mrazek,  Wilson.  O&rcia. 
Ocjdenson,  Horton,  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Gonzalez. 

Neal,  Gunderson.  Hall  of  Texas.  Chap- 
man, Levin  of  IifichlKsn,  Porter,  Murphy, 
Sensenbrermer,  Henry,  Towns,  Vento, 
Bevlll.  KUdee.  Price  of  Illinois.  Blaggl. 
Sunia.  Mlneta,  Lott,  Traxler.  Solarz. 

Smith  of  Florida,  Roe.  Lancaster.  Pepper. 
Grant.  McCollum,  Mavroules,  Fish,  Owens 
of  New  York.  Dowdy  of  Mlssisstppl.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Pashayan,  Echart,  Ireland.  Pur- 
sell,  Sikorski,  Fascell.  Kaptur,  Pickle,  Lewis 
of  Florida. 

HerteL  Frank,  Rose,  Cardln,  Shaw,  Living- 
ston, Atkins,  Martinez,  Price  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Badbam.  Akaka,  Derrick.  Spence. 
Schuette.  Slaughter. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  TO  H.R. 
1717 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  19,  of  ttiis  year,  along  witti  29  of  my 
House  colleagues,  I  introduced  H.R.  1717,  a 
bill  to  reauttiorize  and  sti-engttien  ttie  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program. 

Upon  introduction  of  ttiat  bHI,  I  indk»ted 
ttiat  the  time  has  come  to  sti^ngttien  ttiis  es- 
sential program  in  order  to  foster  both  coop- 
eratton  and  competitiveness  in  marine  sci- 
ence, oceanography,  and  ottier  coastal  and 
Great  Lakes  issues.  More  focus  and  acceler- 
ated work  needs  to  be  carried  out  In  areas 
such  as  marine  biotechnology,  Great  Lakes 
water  levels,  pdtey  and  technology  for  ttie  ex- 
clusive economk:  zone,  and  estuarine  and 
coastal  ocean  resource  studies. 

Sea  grant  has  been  a  successful  national 
experiment  during  ite  20  years  of  operation. 
The  network,  of  sea  grant  universities  and  In- 
stitutions is  an  effective  national  instiument 
for  environmental  protection,  scientific 
progress,  technok>gy  transfer,  economk:  com- 


SISTER  JEAN  PATRICE 
HARRINOTON 


HON.  WnHS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7, 1987 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttie  occa- 
ston  of  her  retirement  I  rise  today  to  honor  a 
truly  exceptional  indivklual.  Sister  Jean  Patrk» 
Harrington.  Sister  Jean  Patrice  fias  been  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished  educators 
for  the  past  30  years.  I  wouM  Hke  to  share 
with  you  some  of  her  most  noteworthy 
achievementa. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice  began  her  eventful 
career  In  1953  as  principal  of  the  St  Rose  of 
Lima  School  in  Denver.  In  1 956  she  joined  the 
Cattiedral  High  School,  also  of  Denver,  as  a 
teacher,  and  2  years  later  became  prindpal,  a 
post  whKh  she  heM  until  1964.  In  1968  and 
1969  Sister  Jean  Pabice  served  as  Director  of 
Institiitional  Research  at  ttie  College  of  Mount 
St  Joseph  in  Cincinnati  and  ttien  served  on 
ttie  Board  of  Sisters  of  Charity  until  her  ap- 
pointment as  Presklent  of  the  College  in  1977. 
Sister  Jean  Patiice  lias  served  witti  great 
distinction  on  numerous  committees,  and  has 
tiaveled  to  Asia,  Soutti  America,  Europe,  the 
Caribbean,  and  ttie  mkldle  east  In  support  of 
quality  education.  As  a  result  she  has 
become  renown  for  her  personal  attention  to 
ttie  human  aspect  of  every  situation.  Sister 
Jean  Pabice  has  also  been  honored  as  ttie 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  Woman  of  ttie  Year, 
awarded  ttie  Publk:  Relation  Society  of  Ameri- 
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ca's  OuMMndno  Otttm  Awwd.  the  YMCA's 
CwMT  Wotnan  of  AcNwwnant  Award,  and 
«i  tancmy  Ooolor  of  Humana  Lettars  by 


Tlwaa  ilgnMcant  honor*,  hoivavar,  do  not 
luly  allaat  to  har  chafactar.  Aa  one  who  has 
saan  llrat  hand  the  aooomplWwnents  and  con- 
tributions of  tNa  ramartabla  paraon,  I  ioin  in 
wWiing  Sister  Patrice  happineas  and  further 
in  hi 


FBLIC  RECAPITALIZATION 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

(V  OKLAHOMA 
HI  TBB  HOUSC  or  BKPRXSBITATIVCS 

Thunday,  May  7,1987 

itfr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  I 
volad  to  racapitalfw  the  Federal  Savings  and 
torn  InsufWioe  Coiporalion  at  $15  billion  over 
a  5-yaar  period  TNa  waa  not  the  prevailing 
view.  I'M  admit  that  I  had  a  tough  time  making 
INs  dadaion,  but  in  the  end,  it  seemed  that  all 
the  facts  poinlad  to  this  answer. 

My  first  concern  on  this  issue,  is  a  safety 
and  aoundnaas  of  our  system  of  insuring  peo- 
piaa'  savings.  As  I  Istened  to  the  debate,  it 
became  dear  that  $5  bWion  over  2  years 
would^  do  Itw  iob. 

In  October  of  last  year,  a  $15  billion.  5  year 
lacapitaiiallon  plan  passed  the  House  of 
Rupiusentalivoa  by  voice  vote.  We  were 
aware  last  year  of  the  scope  of  the  problem, 
wd  there  was  Itaa  controversy  in  the  House 
about  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  address 
it  UntortunaMy,  Congress  dkln't  complete 
consideralion  of  this  piw  before  adiouming. 

Eariier  this  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  sent  a  preiminary  report  to  Congress 
that  FSUC  was  $3  bWon  in  the  red.  This 
week,  the  GAO  sent  an  update  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Committee: 
as  the  audR  neare  oompletkm,  it  is  antkapated 
that  FSUCs  accumulated  defkat  for  1986  «mII 
be  doae  to  $6  bWoa 

I  dont  beSeve  that  thrifts  are  in  better 
stMpe  now  than  they  were  last  October.  If  a 
$15  bHon,  5-year  plan  was  needed  last  year, 
it  is  certainly  needed  this  year. 

Some  OMahomana  expressed  concern  that 
FSUC,  if  given  the  higher  level  of  funding 
wouU  have  too  free  a  hand  in  ctosing  Oklaho- 
ma SftL's.  H.R.  27,  the  measure  reported  by 
the  Houae  Banking  Committee  ttiis  year,  in- 
dudad  proviskm  to  address  precisely  this  con- 
cern. The  bM  dvects  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Bovd  to  adopt  a  poicy  of  capital  for- 
ttearance  for  savings  and  toans  if  ttieir  finan- 
cial probtems  are  ttw  result  of  k)cal  ecor>omic 
coridMorw  or  due  to  k)ans  issued  in  de- 
proaaad  ragtona,  and  if  ttie  institutnn  submits 
an  acceptabte  plan  to  improve  its  financial 
condWona.  This  poScy  shouM  help  Oklahoma 
thrifts  weather  our  current  economk:  down- 
turn. 

Congreaa  is  frequently  crilKized  for  choos- 
ing the  short-term,  easy  "fix"  rattier  than 
making  poiUcaMy  tough  dedskms  that  will  lead 
to  real  sohiiona.  The  $15  bUKon,  5-year  re- 
plan  wouU  have  given  FSUC 
fundbig  and  adequate  time  to  do  its 
iob  and  doae  pooriy  managed,  insolvent 
S&L'a  By  adopting  the  $5  biWon.  2-year  plan. 
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we  are  making  it  more  diffteult  for  FSLIC  to 
meet  its  mandate  to  protect  depositore. 

In  spite  of  this.  I  voted  for  the  bHi  on  final 
passage.  When  an  agency  is  fadng  a  criaia. 
we  must  take  actkxi. 


May  7,  1987 


NEW  EXXON  CHEMICAL  COMPA- 
NY PLANT  IN  BATON  ROUGE 


ROEBUNG.  NJ'S  CONTRIBtrnON 
TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OPNKW  JKRSKT 
ni  TB>  HOUSX  OP  REPBXSDrrATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  May  27 
will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  GoMen  Gate  Bridge,  I  wouk)  like  to  bring 
to  the  attentton  of  Congress  the  invaluable 
contritxjtnn  of  many  New  Jerseyans  to  the 
buiMing  of  the  bridge. 

Steel  used  in  buikling  the  bridge  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Roebling  Mills  in  Roebling,  NJ. 
There,  the  steel  was  poured  into  ingots,  re- 
duced to  billets,  then  rods,  and  finally  drawn 
to  wire  wtvch  was  stranded  and  spun  into  the 
36.5-inch  cables  that  suspend  the  roadway 
and  give  ttw  bridge  its  beauty. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  signed  the 
contract  for  ttie  suspensk>n  systems  after  win- 
ning the  prime  bkj  at  $5.9  mMnn  In  October 
1932.  Despite  being  in  the  mMdle  of  the  De- 
pression, Roebling  had  2,500  emptoyees  on 
its  rolls  at  the  Roebling  and  Trenton  plants. 
For  them,  the  award  was  a  godsend. 

The  steel  manufacturing  commenced  at 
Roebling  in  the  summer  of  1933.  From  there, 
the  wire  was  shipped  to  the  bridge  site  by 
boat  from  Trenton  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Roebling  engineers  and  riggers  prepared 
ttw  wire  for  applKatkxi,  spinning  the  wire  be- 
tween the  75-story-high  towers  erected  by 
others. 

The  Roet)ling  Co.  finished  its  job  of  spinning 
in  May  1936,  2  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
ttianks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Roebling  engineers. 
There  was  80,000  miles  of  wire  used  in  the 
protect  with  27,572  wires  threaded  in  61 
strands  wtwch  make  up  the  cable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Roet>ling  workers 
still  Nve  throughout  the  Delaware  Valley,  and 
they  are  in  their  seventies,  eighties,  and  even 
nineties.  Some  come  from  my  congressional 
district,  induding  Southampton,  Easthampton. 
Mount  Holly,  Long  Beach  Island,  and  Toms 
River. 

This  week,  the  Roet>ling  Historical  Society 
hekj  a  2-day  celebratton  to  honor  the  workers 
and  memorialize  the  anniversary  of  Vne  open- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wouM  like  to  join  in  hon- 
oring ttiese  workers.  I  am  proud  that  Hem 
Jersey— a  continent  away  from  the  GoMen 
Gats  Bridge— made  such  an  important  contri- 
bution to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  beautiful 
landmarks. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  U>UISIAMA 
in  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RKFRK8KRTATIVSS 

TTiursday.  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one  of 
ttie  corporate  resklents  of  my  district  arv 
nounced  that  it  was  going  to  expand  its  fadli- 
ttes  and  create  vitally  needed  jobs  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Louisiana. 

The  Exxon  Chemwal  Co.  will  buikl  a  new 
methyl  ethyl  ketone  (MEK)  plant  at  the  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  chemical  plant  MEK  is  an  industri- 
al solvent  used  in  surface  coatings,  adhesives, 
magnetic  tape,  and  lube  dewaxers. 

The  new  fadlity  in  Baton  Rouge  will  be  one 
of  the  wortd's  lai^est  MEK  plants  and  will  ini- 
tially manufacture  230  millton  pounds  of  MEK 
per  year.  Construction  of  ttiis  new  plant  will 
t>egin  this  year  and  it  is  expected  to  begin  pro- 
duction late  next  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  wekxime  this  new  fadlity  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  offers  some  hope  of 
economk;  revitaKzation  to  an  area  of  ttie  coun- 
try whKh  is  burdened  witii  high  unemptoy- 
ment 

It  is  also  erxxxjraging  to  see  that  Exxon 
Corp.  recognizes  the  high  quality  of  ttie  em- 
ptoyees  already  woridng  at  its  fadlities  in 
Baton  Rouge  and  in  the  future  of  Louisiana. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CASEY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  mCHIGAM 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  yesterday  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Casey,  kxig-time  public  servant  and 
former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  under 
Presklent  Reagan. 

Bill  Casey's  service  for  this  country 
sti^tched  over  ttie  course  of  some  40  years, 
in  whk:h  time  he  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  security  and  international  stat- 
ure of  ttie  United  States. 

Mr.  Casey  worked  his  way  up  from  a  junkx 
officer  with  the  Offrce  of  Stiategk:  Services 
during  Worid  War  II,  to  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Centi'al  Intelligence  Agency  for  the 
Reagan  administration.  His  career  spanned 
five  decades  of  American  history  whk:h  have 
seen  numerous  threats  to  worM  peace,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  security  of  ttie  United 
States.  His  many  contritxjtions  to  the  success 
of  ttie  United  States  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  ttiis  era  may  never  tie  publKly  toM,  t>ut  his 
determination  and  atiility  in  support  of  our  Na- 
txKi's  security  could  never  tie  concealed. 
Even  Bill  Casey's  harshest  critics  respected 
his  vast  understanding  of  worid  events,  his 
atiility  to  access  critical  facts,  and  his  tenacity 
in  supporting  causes  ttiat  lie  felt  were  vital  to 
national  security  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Bill  Casey  accepted  the  position  of  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  during  a  very  trying 
period  for  the  American  intelligence  servKes. 
Ttie  settMCks  of  ttie  seventies  had  devastated 
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the  U.S.  abHity  to  conduct  many  necesaary  in- 
telligence functions,  however,  BW  Casey  rose 
to  meet  the  challenge.  As  a  result  of  his  per- 
sonal initiatives,  the  U.S.  intelligence  sennces 
received  increased  levels  of  funding,  an  influx 
of  qualified  personnel,  and  an  improved 
morale  and  confklence  befitting  the  intelli- 
gence servKe  of  a  worid  superpower. 

Ttie  travails  and  mistakes  of  recent  adminis- 
tration polk^ies  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central 
America  cannot  overshadow  Bill  Casey's  sero- 
k»  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
Nation  will  be  less  for  his  passing.  His  dedtoa- 
tion  and  professkKialism  in  ttie  servk:e  of  this 
great  country  are  truly  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
America. 


ARBITRATION  DAY  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  HKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  American  Art>itiation  Association  for 
its  innovative  work  and  continuing  service  in 
the  field  of  voluntary  dispute  resolution,  and  to 
announce  that  New  York  State  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  tias  proclaimed  today  "Arbitration  Day 
in  New  York  State." 

In  celebrating  that  event,  the  American  Art)i- 
tratk>n  Association  Is  hokJing  an  "Arbitration 
Day"  conference  today  at  the  New  York 
Hiton  Hotel  in  New  Yort«  City.  Robert  Coul- 
son.  AAA  presktent,  stated,  "48  organizations 
from  wkjely  diverse  fields  are  cosponsoring 
this  event  with  American  Arbiti-ation  Assoda- 
tion.  This  demonsti-ates  ttie  growing  impor- 
tance and  versatility  of  alternative  dispute  res- 
olution. For  61  years  the  Association  has  said 
that  people  should  have  the  right  to  resolve 
ttieir  own  disputes  in  their  own  way.  ArbitiB- 
tion  and  mediation  are  good  examples  of  that 
private  liberty  in  action." 

Ttie  American  Association  is  a  national, 
nonprofit,  private  organization.  It  administers 
47,000  cases  annually,  and  offers  hundreds  of 
edijcational  programs  and  put>lrcations.  More 
ttian  60,000  arttiti-ators  and  mediatixs  are 
available  to  serve  on  its  impartial  panels. 
Based  in  New  York  City,  it  has  32  offk;es  k>- 
cated  throughout  ttie  country. 

Ttie  "Arbitration  Day"  conference  spotiights 
the  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  in 
eight  specialized  areas.  They  are:  Construc- 
tton,  consumer,  insurance,  international  trade, 
private  sector  latxx  relations,  interest  artiiti-a- 
tion,  securities,  and  textile  and  apparel  dis- 
putes. 

On  ttie  occa8k>n,  two  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented for  exceptional  service  in  the  dispute 
resolution  fiekl. 

Artiitretor  George  Nnlau,  chakman  of  Major 
League  Baseball's  tripartite  arbitiation  pariel 
and  presMent-elect  of  ttie  Society  of  Profes- 
skxials  in  Dispute  Resolution  [SPIDR],  will  re- 
ceive ttie  Distinguished  Senrice  Award  for  ttie 
Ait)itration  of  Labor-Management  Disputes.  He 
is  also  ttie  impartial  member  of  New  York 
City's  OffKe  of  Collective  Bargaining. 

James  F.  Henry,  presklent  and  founder  of 
the  Center  for  PublK  Resources  and  its  legal 
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program,  wit  receive  ttie  Wtiitney  f^orth  Sey- 
mour Sr.  Medal  for  his  contritxjtion  to  ttie  re- 
sponsitile  use  of  alternative  dispute  resdution. 
Prevkxis  recipients  indude  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  Griffin  Bell  and  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton.  Ttie  CPR  Legal  Program  is  a 
nonprofit  Initiative  to  devetop  private  alterna- 
tives to  the  high  costs  of  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  jdn 
me  in  honoring  ttie  American  Artiitration  Asso- 
ciation for  its  outstanding  community  worK 
and  we  congratulate  ttiose  persons  it  is  horv 
oring.  Best  wisties  for  a  most  successful 
event 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 
PACINQ  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Omaha  Worid  HeraM  called  atten- 
tk>n  to  ttie  serious  environmental  problems  in 
Eastern  Europe.  SpedfKalty,  the  editorial  fo- 
cused on  ttie  role  ttie  Soviet  Union  could  be 
playing  closer  to  its  borders. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
for  ttie  message  is  one  ttiat  shoukJ  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

The  editorial  fdkwrs: 

Two  ENVIROmCENTAL  PROBLXMS  On  WHICH 

Soviets  Could  Help 

While  Soviet  scientists  are  gaining  inter- 
national good  will  by  offering  to  help  the 
United  States  fight  deforestation  In  the 
tropics,  major  environmental  problems  exist 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Ixjrders.  Eastern  Europe 
has  a  growing  air  and  water  pollution  prol>- 
lem  and  lacks  the  resources  to  finance  a 
cleanup. 

The  situation  was  described  Sunday  In  a 
New  York  Times  article  by  James  Bovard, 
who  writes  on  environmental  subjects.  Envi- 
ronment-related Illnesses  such  as  cancers 
and  skin  and  heart  disease  are  rising  in  all 
Eastern  bloc  countries.  In  East  Germany,  90 
percent  of  the  trees  are  sick,  dead  or  dying. 
The  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  has  esti- 
mated that  pollution  damage  annually  costs 
Poland  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product.  In  parts  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, life  expectancy  Is  as  much  as  10 
years  less  than  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

One  reason  for  the  pollution  is  a  cutt>ack 
In  Soviet  oil  deliveries  to  the  Eastern  bloc 
nations.  More  high-sulfur  coal,  wtilch  con- 
tributes to  air  pollution.  Is  l>elng  used  in  old 
factories  ttiat  lack  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. 

To  concentrate  on  the  pollution  problem, 
Bovard  said,  would  t>e  to  admit  the  failure 
of  Marxism,  wtilch  teaches  that  man  and 
nature  exist  liarmonlously  under  socialism. 

The  pollution  is  so  t>ad.  Bovard  said,  tiiat 
some  governments  may  eventually  have  to 
reduce  living  standards  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  a  cleanup.  Dissident  groups  are  put- 
tlrig  pressure  on  officials  In  Poland,  Hunga- 
ry and  East  Germany  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion, which  Bovard  called  the  Grim  Reaper 
of  the  1980s. 

Several  days  ago.  a  group  of  Soviet  scien- 
tists offered  to  work  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  American  environmental  groups 
on  an  international  project  to  halt  the  de- 
foresUtion  of  tropical  areas.  Unless  the  pat- 
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tern  of  deforestation  is  reversed,  the  Rus- 
sians said.  1  billion  people  could  starve  to 
death  in  the  tropics. 

In  a  numlier  of  Third  World  coimtries,  de- 
forestation has  caused  erosion,  reduced  the 
productivity  of  the  land  and  affected  rain- 
fall patterns,  contributing  to  a  cycle  of 
drought  and  famine.  A  potential  for  dlsMtw 
exists.  International  cooperation  is  warrant- 
ed. No  reason  exists  ttiat  the  Soviets 
shouldn't  he  part  of  the  effort. 

Likewise,  no  reason  exists  ttiat  the  Soviets 
shouldn't  help  their  Eastern  European 
allies  with  the  environmental  problems  ttiat 
the  Soviets  had  a  hand  In  bringing  atwut. 
Environmental  disasters  don't  stop  at  inter- 
national twrders,  as  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl  demonstrated.  If  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's pollution  Isn't  brought  under  control. 
It  could  eventually  l>ecome  a  problem  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe  as 
weU. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  7.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  "money  talks."  Unfortunately  in  1976,  in 
ttie  case  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo,  ttie  Su- 
preme Court  took  this  saying  literally.  Ttiat  de- 
cision heW  ttiat  key  portions  of  ttie  1974 
amendments  to  ttie  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  vkjiated  the  first  amendment  to  ttie 
Gonstitutkjn.  The  provisions  struck  down  in- 
cluded dollar  limits  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
penditures, limits  on  how  much  of  a  candi- 
date's own  money  couki  tie  spent,  and  limits 
on  so-caHed  independent  expenditures. 

The  Court's  opinkxi  essentially  equates 
spending  money  with  speech.  Somehow,  if  we 
say  ttiat  a  candidate  can  only  spend  money  to 
broadcast  the  same  political  commercial  10 
times,  rattier  than  11,  12,  or  100  times,  we 
have  deprived  him  of  his  free  speech  rights. 
Alttiough  I  consider  myself  an  ardent  defender 
of  ttie  first  amendment  I  simply  do  not  agree 
with  this  analysis.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  expend- 
iture restrictXHis  are  more  akin  to  turning 
down  ttie  vokjme  on  ttw  televiskxi  set,  not 
fuming  it  off. 

Since  Buckley,  ttie  vokime  on  ttie  teteviskxi 
set  has  reached  ear  shattering  proportions. 
The  cost  of  political  campaigns  continues  to 
rise  to  new  heights.  In  1966,  $194  milHon  was 
spent  in  the  general  election  for  House  seats 
and  $179  millkin  for  Senate  seats.  Candklates 
for  House  seats  spent  an  average  of 
$244,000,  while  candklates  for  ttie  Senate 
spent  on  average,  $2.6  millkxi. 

Of  course,  before  we  coukj  spend  this 
money  we  had  to  go  out  and  raise  it  All  of  us 
know  what  an  arduous,  time  consuming,  and 
potentially  corrupting  process  this  is.  As  my 
friend  ttie  Senator  from  Soutti  Carolina,  Frttz 
HOLUNGS.  has  sakl:  "More  and  more  our  Con- 
gress is  becoming,  not  a  body  of  legistators. 
but  a  body  of  fundraisers." 

While  we  all  realize  ttiat  reforms  are  needed 
in  this  area,  we  tiave  tieen  ttamstrung  t>y  the 
Buckley  dedswn.  Because  of  Buckley,  con- 
gresakxwi  propoeais  to  reform  campaign  ft- 
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nvwing  hav«  bMn  unabto  to  confront  the 
o«nM  imw— cwnpiignt  aimpty  cost  too 
much.  IntXMd.  w»  have  been  forced  into  leg- 
WaHwe  oontortione  In  «Mch  we  try  to  compen- 
Mle  tar  our  inebMy  to  dkecHy  Imit  campaign 
ipendng.  Even  puMc  financing  proposals, 
which  have  great  merit,  cannot  address  the 
problem  of  the  enormously  wealthy  candklate 
who  is  prapered  to  spend  every  penny  of  his 
fortune  to  gain  sisctioa 

Today.  Congressman  Vento  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  consMulional  amendment  that  would 
overturn  BucMey  veraue  Valeo.  The  amend- 
ment simply  slalee  that 

The  Congnsi  may  mact  laws  regulating 
the  amounts  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  electlonfl  to  Federal 
otfloes. 

It  is  our  hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  this 
wnendment  we  can  institute  meaningful  cam- 
ptfgn  financing  reforms.  Such  reforms  would 
reduce  the  compulsion  many  of  us  feel  to 
raiae  more  and  more  money.  In  addHion,  can- 
dUatas  not  blessed  with  great  personal 
weeHh.  or  bulging  campaign  war  chests, 
would  no  longer  be  at  such  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. 


THE  TACTILE  CAPITOL 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSKNTATITES 

Thunday,  May  7,1987 

Mr.  WILSON.  1^.  Speaker,  our  nation's, 
c^iitol  belongs  to  all  U.S.  citizens.  It  is  for  ttiis 
reaaon  that  we  take  pride  in  the  handsome 
buMngs.  beautital  landscaping  and  impres- 
sive monuments  that  make  up  Capitol  IHill. 

The  city  is  fun  of  visitors  at  this  time  of  year. 
Most  of  us  receive  numerous  requests  for  in- 
formalion  on  Washington  as  constituents  plan 
viaits  to  Capitol  HM— my  office  has  been  inun- 
dated this  spring.  Several  of  those  requests 
have  iNustrated  a  lack,  however,  that  I  am 
now  working  with  the  Natkxial  Institute  on  Dis- 
abiity  and  RehabWtatkm  Research  to  fill. 
George  Covington,  an  expert  on  histonc  site 
acce8ai>iity  and  a  member  of  the  NIDRR  staff 
on  delai  from  the  Depertment  of  the  Interior, 
is  the  director  of  the  protect,  entitled  the  "Tac- 
tile Capitol." 

The  question  of  accessibiiity— making  ac- 
commodattons  for  disabled  visitors  in  publk: 
buMngs  and  facilities— is  a  quiet  issue.  But 
99^,  becauae  Capitol  Hill  belongs  to  all  citi- 
zana.  addressing  the  accessibility  of  these 
buldings  and  the  entire  "HW"  area  makes  it 
an  important  one  as  weN.  In  additxxi,  recogni- 
tton  of  this  proiect  is  especially  fitting  today  as 
it  la  National  Barrier  Awareness  Day.  I  there- 
fore request  that  tt>e  attached  descnptk>n  of 
the  'Tactile  Capitol"  be  entered  in  the 
Record,  in  order  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
this  vakiable  proiect 

[From  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 

and  Rehabilitation  Research] 

The  Tactilb  Catitoi^A  PKXMAinirr 

RXSOUaCX  AMD  TRAVKLIlKi  EXHIBrT 

The  Tactile  Capitol  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  puwls  with  three  dimensional  represen- 
tations of  key  elements  of  the  Nation's  C&p- 
ItoL  While  it  will  have  braille  components. 
It  would  l)e  intended  as  an  accessibility  tool 
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for  a  audience  such  as  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, learning  disabled,  children,  the  visually 
impaired  and  the  totally  blind. 

PBOJKT'S  TWO  TYTtS  OF  MAPS 

There  will  be  two  types  of  maps  involved 
in  the  project.  The  first  will  l)e  panels  of 
three  dimensional  representations  of  build- 
ings that  are  of  primary  interest  to  tourists. 
These  will  include  areas  such  as  the  Mall, 
the  Capitol  and  surrounding  House  and 
Senate  Offices,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Other  areas  represent- 
ed on  the  panels  might  include  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Potomac  River  to  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetary,  Arlington  House,  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Additional  panels  could 
show  the  historical  development  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  second  type  of  map  will  be  the  raised 
line  and  braille  kind.  This  map  is  intended 
for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  constitu- 
ents of  meml>er8  of  Congress.  These  maps 
will  be  distributed  to  Congressmen  for  the 
use  of  blind  and  visually  Impaired  visitors  to 
Washington.  These  maps  will  show  the  floor 
plans  of  the  Capitol  Building,  the  outlines 
of  the  Capitol,  the  House  and  Senate  build- 
ings and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
Other  panels  will  show  the  Mall  and  key 
historical  monuments. 

DISABLED  COHSUMER  IHI'UT 

The  exhibit  will  be  designed  by  the  dis- 
abled meml>er8  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  on  Special  Edu- 
cation Programs.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
to  allow  disabled  individuals  to  have  input 
at  the  conceptual  stages  of  an  exhibit's  de- 
velopment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  VINCENT  REED 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THX  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delight- 
ed for  the  signal  and  treasured  opportunity  to 
rise  in  the  halk>wed  precincts  of  this  historic 
Chamber  to  salute  one  of  the  great  citizens  of 
our  Natk)n's  Capital,  Dr.  Vincent  Reed,  as  his 
sterling,  transcendent,  and  enduring  contribu- 
tk>ns  to  our  city  and  Natkxi  are  celebrated  by 
the  Shaw  Community  Food  Committee. 

Certainly,  America  is  indebted  to  the  hand 
of  provklence  for  the  gift  to  every  generation 
of  those  unk^ue  and  talented  indivkluais 
wtiose  industry,  viskjn,  and  unbending  com- 
mitment to  tfie  promotton  of  the  good,  have 
contributed  in  fashtoning  a  worid  of  purpose, 
place  and  destiny.  Dr.  Vincent  Reed  is  one 
such  man. 

As  a  distinguished  educator,  he  confronted 
the  great  challenges  of  urban  educatkm  with 
an  excellence  and  predston  that  took  him 
from  classroom  to  the  head  of  tfie  DC  school 
system  as  superintendent  of  schools.  I  am 
certain  that  many  Members  of  this  House  re- 
member with  glad  fondness,  Vincent  Reed's 
model  administratkm  at  a  very  crucial  time  in 
our  city's  history. 

Hot  content  to  just  serve  his  city  professton- 
ally.  Dr.  Reed  after  retirement  from  the  school 
system,  has  championed  the  cause  of  the 
youth,  senk>r  citizens  and  the  disadvantaged, 
as  a  businessman  arxl  dvk:  leader.  Regard- 
less of  the  need,  whether  it  be  at  a  small 
community  activity  or  a  major  philanthropic  en- 
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de»/or.  Vincent  Reed  has  been  available  and 
willing  to  share. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  balance  of  compaaaton  ia 
weighted  down  by  Indifference  and  apathy,  I 
am  delighted  to  salute  such  an  outstanding 
educator,  civic  activist,  and  leader  of  business 
as  Dr.  Vincent  Reed,  whose  life  and  endeav- 
ors have  done  much  to  restore  compasskm  to 
its  proper  place,  and  whose  life  has  given 
flesh  and  sinew  to  the  testimony  of  one  man, 
who  putting  duty  above  complacency  once 
declared:  ".  .  .  The  woods  are  lovely  dark 
and  deep,  but  I  have  promises  to  keep  and 
miles  to  go  before  I  sleep — yes,  miles  to  go 
before  I  sleep!" 

Our  city  and  Natton  salutes  you  Dr.  Reed 
for  demonstrating  the  power  arid  ksve  of  ex- 
cellence and  life  lived  for  others! 


May  7,  1987 


U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

STRATEGY         MUST         GUIDE 
BUDGET  PROCESS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Of  Representatives  has  begun  the  process  of 
authorizatk>n  and  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government.  Cunently,  the 
House  is  considering  H.R.  1748,  the  National 
Defense  Authorizatksn  Act 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  House  will  conskJer 
H.R.  2112,  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act, 
and  H.R.  1777,  the  Foreign  Relatk^ns  Authori- 
zatton  Act  The  House  may  also  conskler  H.R. 
1630,  the  lntematk>nal  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1987,  although  that 
remains  uncertain. 

The  House  also  will  consider,  either  inde- 
pendently or  as  part  of  an  omnibus  continuing 
resolutk>n,  appropriations  t>ills  corresponding 
to  the  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence  ac- 
tivities authorizatk>n  bills.  These  bills  provide 
the  funding  for  U.S.  Government  activities  de- 
signed to  advance  our  national  interests  in  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

In  making  funding  dedskins.  Members  of 
the  House  should  ensure  that  the  legislation 
directly  supports  U.S.  national  security  strate- 
gy. Because  taxpayers'  dollars  are  scarce  and 
precious  resources.  Members  of  the  House 
must  make  every  dollar  count  Every  dollar 
must  implement  the  natk>nal  security  strategy. 

President  Reagan  submitted  the  Natxxiai 
Security  Strategy  to  the  Congress  in  January 
1987.  The  document  is  critical  to  understand- 
ing the  purposes  and  objectives  of  U.S.  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  intelligence  activities,  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  entire  docu- 
ment 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Nattonal  Se- 
curity Strategy  outlines  in  broad  perspective 
what  has  happened  to  the  national  security 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  years 
since  the  Second  Worid  War 
U.S.  Secttrttt  m  A  Complex  and  Chamgihg 
World 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  faced,  for  the  first  time,  an  In- 


escapable responsibility  for  world  affairs. 
No  longer  protected  by  nearly  perfect  for- 
tresses of  oceans,  allied  with  countries  dev- 
astated by  war,  and  presented  with  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  of  Soviet  expansionist  aspira- 
tions, the  United  States  shouldered  the  dual 
biutlen  of  facUiUtlng  the  restoration  of  a 
world  economic  order  and  arresting  the 
spread  of  the  Soviet  Union's  peculiar  brand 
of  totalitarianism  and  communism. 

The  United  States  responded  to  the 
threats  posed  by  Moscow  with  a  policy  of 
containment.  Containment,  as  a  strategy  for 
world  peace,  entailed  three  distinct  ele- 
ments. 

The  first  element,  U.S.  defense  policy.  In- 
volved forward  deployment  of  military 
forces  as  necessary  to  deter  and  contain 
Soviet  military  expansion.  In  practice,  this 
meant  keeping,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, large  military  formations  on  the  soil  of 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  East  Asia.  As 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems 
grew,  it  also  required  a  large  strategic  force, 
to  augment  the  deterrence  provided  by  the 
conventional  forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  allies.  Thus  our  military  security 
system  rested  primarily  on  two  strategic 
zones,  Europe  and  Asia,  backed  by  our  nu- 
cleair  deterrent  forces. 

The  second  element,  U.S.  international 
economic  policy,  Involved  economic  recovery 
programs  for  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  It 
also  required  U.S.  leadership  in  esUbllshlng 
and  managing  the  international  monetary 
system,  and  encouraging  regional  and  global 
free-trade  agreements. 

The  third  element,  U.S.  poUcy  toward  the 
Third  World,  Included  both  economic  and 
seciuity  assistance.  It  also  had  a  profound 
political  component:  decolonization,  self-de- 
termination, and  support  for  the  evolution 
toward  democracy.  The  Soviet  Union  op- 
p(»ed  us  in  the  Third  World  with  a  poUcy  of 
"wars  of  national  lilieration,"  through 
which  they  sought  to  exploit  the  InsUbillty 
of  emerging  nations  to  establish  Marxist- 
Leninist  regimes  based  on  the  Soviet  model. 
The  three  postwar  decades  witnessed  im- 
portant successes  for  our  National  Strategy. 
World  war  was  avoided.  Europe  and  Japan 
regained  their  prosperity,  with  the  help  of 
massive  U.S.  assistance,  and  most  of  the 
Third  World  was  decoloiUzed.  Containment, 
however,  was  an  expensive  policy.  But  be- 
cause the  United  SUtes  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  developed  world's  economic  power, 
we  could  carry  the  burden. 

The  postwar  era  came  to  an  end  during 
the  1970s.  The  cause  of  its  demise  were 
threefold.  First,  the  success  of  U.S.  econom- 
ic policies  in  Europe  and  Asia  dramatically 
changed  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
power  within  our  alliance  systemsr  The 
United  States  no  longer  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing economic  position  vls-a-vis  Western 
Europe  and  the  East  Asia  rimland.  And  our 
success  hi  deterring  Soviet  military  aggres- 
sion in  these  two  strategic  zones  created 
growing  public  belief  that  direct  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  these  two  regions  had  become 
less  likely. 

Second,  the  Soviet  military  buildup  and 
the  projection  of  Soviet  power  into  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Asia,  and  Africa  required 
changes  in  strategy  for  Implementing  our 
containment  policy.  Particularly  significant 
was  the  Soviet  Union's  attainment  of  strate- 
gic nulcear  parity  with  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  political  awakening  in  the 
Third  World  created  civil  wars  and  regional 
conflicts  that  threatened  to  draw  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  into 
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direct  military  confrontations.  And  econom- 
ic developments,  particularly  in  the  energy 
area,  contributed  to  political  InsUbillty  and 
caused  destabilizing  effects  hi  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

In  such  a  slgnlflcantly  different  world,  the 
foundations  of  strategic  planning  had  to  l>e 
reconsidered.  U.S.  military  superiority  in 
strategic  forces  no  longer  existe  and  the 
continued  growth  of  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities i4>pllcable  to  Europe,  the  Persian 
Oulf ,  and  other  Important  areas,  pose  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  regional  security. 

Today  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  our  National  Security  Strategy 
be  based  on  a  solid  understanding  of  U.S.  in- 
terests and  objectives  and  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  threats  to  U.S.  security. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,  1987 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  recently  introduced  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Tax  Reform  Act  of  1987,  legislation  that 
woukj  be  a  boon  to  artists,  museums,  and  ulti- 
mately, an  encouragement  of  creativity. 

This  legisiatkjn.  H.R.  2239,  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  disregard,  in  the 
valuatkin  for  estate  tax  purposes  of  certain 
items  created  by  the  decedent  during  his  or 
her  life,  any  amount  whk:h  would  have  t)een 
ordinary  income  if  the  item  had  been  sold  at 
its  fair  martlet  value;  to  allow  a  charitable  de- 
ductton  based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  a 
creatk>n;  and  to  establish  new  guklelines  for 
deducting  the  business  use  of  a  place  of  resi- 
derKe. 

Under  present  law,  an  artisfs  heirs  pay  an 
estate  tax  on  the  decedenfs  creative  property 
which  is  based  on  its  fair  market  value.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  artist  will  frequently  request  that 
Vhe  family  destroy  works  of  art  at  the  time  of 
his  or  her  death  in  order  to  protect  the  heirs 
from  exorbitant  estate  tax  charges.  I  believe 
this  is  a  great  k}ss  to  the  Natk>n,  its  artists, 
scholars,  and  historians,  and  the  decedenfs 
heirs.  Section  2  of  my  bill  provides  that,  when 
an  artist  dies,  the  estate  tax  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  tl>e  materials  in  the  work  and  not  tfie 
price  at  whteh  tt>e  item  couW  be  soW. 

I  wouW  add  that  a  work  or  creative  property 
may  be  defined  as  any  copyright,  musical  or 
artisjc  compositton,  letter  or  memorandum,  or 
any  similar  property  whfch  was  in  the  dece- 
dent's possession  at  the  time  of  Ns  or  her 
death,  and  was  created  through  the  efforts  of 
the  indivkJuai.  Second,  I  wouW  point  out  that 
creative  work  does  not  include  any  property 
which  was  heW  by  a  decedent  who  was  at 
any  time  an  offfcer  or  emptoyee  of  the  United 
States  and  wtwch  viras  created  by  the  dece- 
derrt  in  carrying  out  an  official  duty. 

While,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  works  are 
valued  at  market  price,  a  creative  work  is 
vakjed  for  charitable  deductkxi  purposes  at 
the  cost  of  materials  in  the  wotk.  Section  3  of 
my  bill  wouki  allow  artists  to  take  a  deduction 
for  donatkxis  to  nonprofit  groups  at  the  fak 
market  value  of  the  donated  property. 
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In  making  these  changes,  we  would  pro- 
mote rattier  than  dracourage  creativity  and  ad- 
vocate the  sharing  of  artwork  and  creativity 
with  the  publK.  By  provMing  a  tax  incentive  for 
the  contributmn  of  worka  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations— museums,  libraries,  and  gallaries — 
and  a  lighter  estate  tax  ctiarged  an  arliafa 
family,  we  are  encouraging  wkler  diatra>utton 
of  artwork,  development  of  artistk:  resources 
and  indivkluais.  and  are  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  an  artisfs  creatton. 

Section  4  addresses  a  problem  wtach  ia 
voiced  again  and  again  by  artists.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  a  taxpayer  is  altowed  to  deduct  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  business  use  of  his 
or  her  place  of  residence  only  wfien  a  portton 
of  the  home  is  used  exclusively  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  as  a  place  of  business.  Many  artists 
and  writers  who  seek  to  deduct  expenses  for 
the  business  use  of  their  homes  and  live 
either  in  k>ft-type  space  or  in  small  quarters 
have  a  diffkxjit  time  provkling  exclusive  use  of 
a  portkm  of  tfieir  home  wfien  it  is  not  separat- 
ed from  the  remainder  of  the  dwelling  by  a 
wall.  My  bill  addresses  this  problem  and  wouM 
altow  the  deductkxi  in  cases  in  whch  a  por- 
tkxi  of  ttie  home  is  used  to  a  substantMl 
extent  and  on  a  regular  basis  for  business 
purposes,  thus  altowing  a  part  of  a  room,  not 
necessarily  a  separate  room,  to  be  consklered 
a  woricplace  for  tax  purposes.  Sectton  4  also 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  in  order  to  implwnent  the 
substantial  extent  proviston  within  90  days  of 
enactinent  of  the  legislation.  Within  120  days 
of  enactment  tfie  Treasury  must  recommend 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committees  legislation  wtach 
wouM  provide  statutory  standards  to  replace 
the  substantial  extent  provision. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  altow  the  ar- 
tistic community  to  devekjp  wittiout  fear  of  tfie 
tax  burden  vrhKh  being  an  artist  presently  cre- 
ates. In  light  of  the  severe  budget  cuts  in  this 
area,  I  believe  it  is  particularly  Important  to 
provide  these  incentives  to  artists,  and 
remove  the  disincentives  to  creativity  wfitoh 
cunently  exist  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Rec»rd  the  text  of  my  bili  for  review  by  my 
cdieagues: 

HJl.2239 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ouembtetf, 

SECTION  1.  short  TfTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts  and 
Humanities  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  I.  VALUA-nON  OF  CREA-nVE  PBOPERTY  FOR 
ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Ii*  Geheral.— Part  III  of  subchaper  A 
of  chapter  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  gross  esUte)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  2032A  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SEC  UOA.  VALUA-nON  OF  CERTAIN  fTEMS  CRE- 
ATED  BY  THE  DECEDEXTT. 

"(a)  Qeheral  Rule.— If  the  decedent  was 
(at  the  time  of  his  death)  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  value  of  qualified 
creative  property  shall  be  determined  under 
sulwectlon  (b). 

"(b)  Value  of  Qualified  Cbbative  Pbofer- 
TT.— For  purposes  of  sulisection  (a),  the 
value  of  qualified  creative  property  of  the 
decedent   shall   not   indude   any   amount 
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whlefa  would  have  beoi  ordinary  Income  if 
such  property  had  beoi  aold  by  the  dece- 
dent at  Ita  fair  market  value  (determined  at 
the  time  of  the  valuation  of  (ucb  property). 

"(C)  QuAuniB  CuATivi  PaomTT  Dc- 
mnD.— For  purpoaes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  asmaAL.— The  term  'qualified  cre- 
ative property'  means  any  copyright,  any 
lltaary.  musical,  or  artistic  composition, 
any  letter  or  memorandum,  or  any  similar 
property— 

"(A)  which  was  held  by  the  decedent  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and 

"(B)  which  was  created  by  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  the  decedent. 

"(3)  CBtTAiH  nioPBtTT  BzcLnsxD.— The 
term  'quallfled  creative  property'  does  not 
include  any  property— 

"(A)  which  was  held  by  a  decedent  who 
was  at  any  time  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  SUte  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  Which  was  created  by  the  decedent 
in  carrying  out  his  official  duties  as  such  an 
offloer  or  onployee." 

(b)  CLxaiCAL  AimiDifKirr.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  in  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3031A  the  foUowlng  new  item: 

"Sec.  a032B.  Valuation  of  certain  items  cre- 
ated by  the  decedent" 

(c)  Erfscnvx  Daix.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  on  or  after  January  1, 
1987. 

sac  S.  VALUATION  OF  CREATIVE  PROPERTY  FOR 
CHARTTABILE  DEDUCTION  PURPOSES. 

(a)  III  Okkkral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary Income  and  capital  gain  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  SraCIAL  RULI  poa  cxrtaih  profebtv 

CKBATSD  BT  THX  TAZPATKR.— 

"(A)  III  OKrauL.- The  reduction  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
charitable  contribution  of  property— 

"(1)  which  is  a  copyright,  a  literary,  musi- 
cal, or  artistic  composition,  a  letter  or 
memorandum,  or  similar  property,  and 

"(11)  which  is  contributed  by  a  taxpayer 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  ESzcxPTiOM.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  property— 

"(1)  which  is  contributed  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  such  State 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty, and 

"(11)  which  was  so  created  by  such  officer 
or  employee  in  carrying  out  his  official 
duties." 

(b)  Emcrrvx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  December  31,  1986,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SBC  4.  BUSINESS  USE  OF  HOME. 

(a)  In  Okhkral.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
280A(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  exceptions  for  certain  busi- 
ness or  rental  use;  limitations  on  deductions 
for  such  use)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"exclusively  used"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "used  to  a  substantial  extent  and". 

(b)  RiGULATiOHS.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  RacomfEirDATioiis  por  Tjoiblatiow.- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu?  or  his  dele- 
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gate  shall,  not  later  than  130  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  which  provide  objective 
statutory  standards  for  allowing  deductions 
in  cases  where  a  portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  is 
used  for  busines  puriXMes  on  other  than  an 
exclusive  basis. 

(d)  EPFBcnvx  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1986. 
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COMMENDING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WHEAT  SALE  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  like  to  share  with  his  (xHleagues  an 
C  .iaha  World-Herakj  editorial  discussing  the 
lecent  United  States  decision  to  sell  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program.  This  editorial  makes  several 
good  points  in  favor  of  the  United  States  offer 
to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  price 
levels  which  match  our  competitors'  subsi- 
dized rates.  As  this  body  considers  measures 
to  expand  our  exports,  especially  in  ttie  area 
of  agriculture,  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
what  actions  are  needed  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  worid  grain  market  The  future  of 
(xjr  farm  sector  depends  on  the  fact  that  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  remain  as  competitive  as 
they  can  be.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attentk>n  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  7, 
1987] 

UJB.  Wasn't  Out  of  Line  In  Soviet  Wheat 
Decision 

The  European  Community  has  no  apology 
coming  from  the  United  States  over  U.S  de- 
cision to  sul>sidize  the  sale  of  4  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  merely  matched  the  saXy- 
sidy-sweetened  deals  that  some  of  its  com- 
petitors had  offered  to  captiuv  the  Soviet 
Market. 

Common  Market  agricultural  officials 
condemned  the  decision.  They  said  the  re- 
duced price  quoted  In  the  U.S.-Soviet  trans- 
action could  undercut  the  world  market  and 
send  prices  plummeting.  But  perhaps  their 
anger  over  the  loss  of  a  potential  sale 
caused  them  to  exaggerate.  The  price  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  pay.  alwut  $2.18  a  bushel 
or  $80  a  ton,  was  in  line  with  other  offers 
the  Soviet  buyers  had  received.  Albert  Mel- 
nikov,  the  deputy  Soviet  trade  representa- 
tive, said  several  nations  quoted  a  price  of 
$80  a  ton. 

By  lowering  its  price  from  al>out  $102  a 
ton  through  an  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram, consequently,  the  United  States 
didn't  imdercut  world  prices.  It  merely 
matched  them. 

The  reduction  in  price  would  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  surplus  government  wheat 
to  exporting  companies  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

_  Without  any  subsidies,  wheat  sells  for 
more  than  $100  a  ton  on  the  world  market. 
European  officials  seem  to  want  the  United 


States  to  sell  wheat  at  that  price  while  the 
Europeans— who  spent  about  $55  billion  on 
agricultural  subsidies  last  year— are  free  to 
sell  wheat  to  traditional  U.S.  customers  for 
considerably  less. 

The  world  doesn't  work  that  way.  Subsi- 
dized competlton  begets  subsidized  competi- 
tion. One  trader's  assault  on  the  principles 
of  free  trade  often  provokes  competitors  to 
retaliate  In  the  name  of  self-preservation.  If 
one  large  supplier  uses  subsidies  to  offer 
grain  at  a  substantially  reduced  price,  that 
price  becomes  the  standard  that  all  serious 
competitors  must  meet. 

For  the  Europeans  to  suggest  that  U.S.  ex- 
porters should  be  tied  to  an  uncompetitive 
price  structure  while  their  competitors  step 
in  with  artificially  lower  prices  is  unrealis- 
tic. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
POR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  "National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988."  This 
bill  authorizes  the  basic  science  and  engineer- 
ing research  and  education  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  [NSF]. 

The  investment  we  make  in  basic  research 
and  education  through  the  NSF  is  vital  to  our 
economy  and  national  security.  Future  eco- 
nomy competitiveness  of  tfie  United  States  in 
tfie  worid  marketplace  ultimately  depends  on 
new  scientific  knowledge.  Through  a  strong  in- 
vestment in  NSF  we  can  begin  to  reverse  our 
declining  position  in  worid  trade. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  National  Science 
Foundatk>n  funds  university  based  research 
into  bask:  problems  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing and  sponsors  science  and  engineering 
educ:atk}n  activities  at  all  academk:  levels  (pri- 
mary, secondary,  postsecondary,  and  gradu- 
ate) that  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  sci- 
erx»  and  engineering  education.  In  tfie  tfie 
process,  NSF  funding  provides  necessary 
training  for  students  committed  to  science  and 
engineering  research  as  a  career  so  that  we 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  scientists,  erigi- 
neers,  and  technicians  to  develop  new  ideas, 
apply  them  to  commercial  products,  and 
pr(xluce  manufactured  goods  through  new 
technology. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the  product  a  of 
markup  of  tfie  Sub<x}mmittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  held  April  9,  1987, 
and  provkJes  funding  levels  for  tfie  research 
and  education  activities  as  follows:  Bk)logical, 
Behavioral,  and  Social  Sc^iences  $294  millk>n; 
Computer  and  Information  Science  and  Engi- 
neering $146.5  million;  Engineering  $202.9 
millbn;  Geosciences  $326.7  millk>n;  Mathe- 
matk»l  and  Physical  Sciences  $508.9  million; 
Scientific,  Technologk»l  and  Intematnnal  Af- 
fairs $51  millk)n;  Program  Development  and 
Management  $95  million;  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Education  $150  million;  and  the  U.S. 
Antarctk:  Program  $118  millton. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  autfiorized  for 
fiscal  year  1988  ($1.89  bilton)  is  kjentkel  to 
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tfie  total  proposed  in  tfie  Presicient's  budget. 
This  total  is  a  16.9  percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1987.  Within  the  administratk>n  rec- 
ommendatran,  the  subcommittee  redirected 
$38.5  million  from  research  activities  and  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program  into  the  Supercom- 
puter Center  Program  ($3.5  millk>n)  and  the 
Science  and  Engineering  Education  Director- 
ate ($35  million).  Of  the  $35  mlllk)n  redirected 
into  the  Science  and  Engineering  Educatkm 
Directorate,  $20  millk>n  would  be  added  to 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Enhancement,  $13 
milton  would  be  added  to  the  Materials  Devel- 
opment and  Informal  Educ^ation  Program,  and 
$2  milton  would  be  added  to  the  Ck>llege  Sci- 
ence Instrumentation  Program  [CDSIP]. 

We  have  seen  for  the  past  few  years  a 
steady  stream  of  evidence  documenting  the 
sad  state  of  pre-college  ecjucatk)n  in  the 
United  States.  The  current  situatkxi  regarding 
science  and  mattiematk^s  education  is  vivkily 
revealed  by  tfie  results  of  two  recent  studies 
on  tfie  performance  of  students  in  mathemat- 
ks.  Not  only  is  the  mathematics  achievement 
of  tfie  top  5  percent  of  twelfth  grade  students 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  but  also  the  average 
twelfth  grade  math  student  In  Japan  outper- 
forms 95  percent  of  comparable  U.S.  stu- 
dents. These  trends  must  be  reversed.  No 
less  than  the  economic  health  and  security  of 
the  Natk>n  Is  at  stake. 

Tfie  administratkin  has  proposed  $115  mil- 
lion for  the  Science  and  Engineering  Educa- 
tion Directorate  in  fiscal  year  1988,  represent- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  total  NSF  budget  Com- 
pare this  6  percent  with  an  average  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  NSF  budget  devoted  to  science 
and  engineering  education  activities  from 
1955  to  1970.  During  this  period  NSF  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  fiave  active,  effec- 
tive programs  that  signaled  to  tfie  science  and 
education  community  the  importance  assigned 
to  quality,  innovative  science  educatk^n.  We 
need  that  now  more  tfian  ever. 

Precollege  education  programs  in  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  were  slated  for  $68.9 
millk>n,  the  smallest  increase  over  fiscel  year 
1987  of  any  of  the  educatk>nal  efforts  of  NSF. 
This  does  not  represent  an  adec^uate  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  problems  confronting 
precollege  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
and  students.  Therefore,  the  Sconce,  Re- 
search and  Technology  Subcommittee  boost- 
ed the  authorized  funding  levels  for  precellege 
activities  by  $35  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  60,000  of 
200,000  high  school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  are  in  desperate  need  of  upgrading 
their  teaching  skills.  In  fiscal  year  1986  NSF's 
level  of  suppcxt  for  summer  training  institutes 
ccxjid  only  accommodate  6,000  teac^fiers.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  so  cleariy  evklent  in  this 
area  we  nearly  doubled  tfie  autfiorized  funding 
level  for  this  program  from  $22  million  to  $42 
million.  Although  the  problem  will  remain 
great,  this  inc^rease  will  signifk:antly  increase 
the  numt)er  of  high  school  teacfiers  reached 
by  the  Natk>nal  Science  Foundation,  frothing 
coukj  be  more  important.  Tfiose  wfio  fail  to 
get  a  gcxxj  start  in  science  and  math  in  high 
school  can  never  catch  up  in  tfie  workJ  of  sci- 
ence. 

The  increase  of  $13  millkxi  for  Materials 
Development  and  infcxmal  Educatk)n  will  pro- 
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vide  a  60  percent  tx>ost  in  NSF  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  teaching  technk]ues  and  materials 
to  serve  as  mcxlels  fcx  school  systems 
throughout  the  Natk^n. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  informal  science 
activities  help  develop  educetional  televisran 
programs  and  support  science  museums  and 
centers  whk:h  play  an  important  role  in  stimu- 
lating public  interest  In  science  and  reaching 
young  people  with  the  importance  of  careers 
in  science. 

Tfie  bill  inc^reases  the  College  Science  In- 
strumentation Program  by  $2  millkin  to  $11.5 
millk>n.  This  program  supports  the  purchase  of 
instructk>nal  lab  equipment  at  4-year,  under- 
graduate institutk>ns  in  view  of  the  serious  de- 
terioratk>n  of  the  lab  resources  critical  to  the 
educatk>n  of  undergraduates. 

In  additk>n  to  the  Increase  for  sc^ience  edu- 
catk>n  activities,  this  bill  increases  funding  fcx 
the  Computer  and  lnformatk>n  Science  and 
Engineering  Directorate  by  $3.5  millkxi  for  a 
total  of  $48.5  millkxi.  This  increase  is  spec^ifi- 
cally  designated  to  support  the  antk:ipated 
shortfall  in  the  NSF  Supercomputer  Centers 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  (xder  to  provide  for  these  increases  with- 
out exceeding  the  total  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  subcommittee  rejected  the 
administration's  proposed  Increase  of  $25  mil- 
lk)n  in  operations  support  for  the  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic Research  Program.  The  result  is  to  effec- 
tively level-funds  the  operations  support  part 
of  the  Antarc^tic  effcxt  while  preserving  the  $1 
millk>n  increase  requested  for  the  research 
aspect  of  the  program.  While  research  in  tfie 
Antarctk:  may  be  important,  if  anything  can  be 
increased,  it  should  be  the  effort  in  sc:ience 
education  fiere  in  Americen  schools. 

The  remaining  $13.5  millk)n  necessary  to 
provicie  rcxjm  fcx  tfiese  increases  in  edu(etk>n 
comes  from  a  1 -percent  reduction  of  tfte  ad- 
ministratton's  request  for  NSF's  research  di- 
rectorates. It  should  be  emphasized  that,  al- 
though this  bill  slightly  reduces  the  proposed 
funding  for  these  directorates  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  these  activities  still  receive  substantial 
irKreases  over  the  funding  levels  for  fiscel 
year  1987. 

This  bill  mandates  that  50  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  new  Engineering  Re- 
search Centers  must  be  used  fcx  centers  fo- 
cusing on  manufacturing  technologies.  Also, 
at  least  one  of  the  future  Science  and  Tecfv 
nology  Centers  will  be  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  model  techni- 
cian training  programs  fcx  2-year  and  commu- 
nity colleges  in  view  of  the  critk»l  need  of 
technksan  training.  Furttier,  2-year  and  com- 
munity colleges  will  be  eligible  to  partk:ipate  in 
all  programs  that  address  undergraduate  sci- 
ence and  engineering  educeticxi. 

Tfie  plight  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  has  become  a  majcx  publk: 
issue.  NSF  has  responded  to  this  problem  by 
initiating  programs  that  fcx:us  on  important  re- 
search relevant  to  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies, particulariy  in  the  Engineering  and 
Computer  and  Infcxmatkjn  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Directorates.  NSF  fias  proposed  tfiat 
manufacturing  related  research  will  receive 
$51  milKcxi  for  fiscal  year  1988,  which  is  3.6 
percent  of  the  budget  for  research  and  related 
activities.  Tfie  need  and  potential  importance 
for  tfie  Natran  of  new  advances  in  manuf actur- 
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ing  technotogies  are  so  great  tfiat  we  must 
launch  a  strong  effcxt  in  tfiis  area.  Altfiough 
the  amount  of  funds  fcx  an  Engineering  Re- 
search (Denter  fcxnised  cxi  manufacturing  tecfi- 
nolc}gies  wcxjid  be  only  something  in  tfie 
range  of  $3  millkxi,  tfie  establishment  of  such 
a  center  is  an  impcxtant  step,  and  tfiis  wouW 
be  rec^ired  in  ttie  sut>committee  bill. 

In  regard  to  Community  Ck>lleges,  tfie  txll 
approved  by  the  suticommittee  reflects  a  re- 
newed recognition  of  tfie  value  of  technicel 
education  at  2-year  and  community  celleges. 
They  are  ideal  places  for  training  and  retrain- 
ing, offering  low-cost  programs  with  flexible 
sc:heduling.  These  factcxs  are  particularly  im- 
pcxtant to  dislcxeted  wcxkers.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  present  community  college  populatkxi  is 
of  noncxHIege  age.  Community  celleges  cen 
design  programs  with  kx:al  industry  spedfk^l- 
ly  designed  to  meet  local  industry's  needs. 
They  can  attrac:t  faculty  from  industry  wfio 
work  cjirec:t)y  in  tfie  field  tfiey  teach.  (Dommuni- 
ty  celleges  provide  more  adult  literacy  training 
than  any  other  postsecondary  Institutkjns  and, 
in  fact,  enroll  over  cxie  fialf  of  all  students 
starting  college,  yet  they  are  conspicuously 
under-used  In  ttie  Federal  educaton  pro- 
grams. As  we  seek  to  raise  the  technkel  liter- 
acy of  all  citizens,  ccxnmunity  colleges  are  the 
best  place  to  start.  The  bill  approved  by  tfie 
Subcommittee  wcxikl  cipen  up  NSF  programs 
for  2-year  and  community  colleges. 

The  bill  directs  NSF  to  undertake  two  stud- 
ies. By  January  15  of  each  year  NSF  must 
submit  to  the  Ccxigress  a  repcxt  cxi  tfie  pro- 
grams funded  by  tfie  Fcxjndation  that  suppcxt 
undergraduate  science  and  engineering  edu- 
cation. A  one-time  study,  due  January  15, 
1988,  is  required  tfiat  will  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  problems  of  2-year  and  communi- 
ty colleges.  The  NSF  Director  must  also  repcxt 
to  the  Ccxigress  by  November  1,  1988  cxi  tfie 
impact  of  salary  levels  on  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  science  and  matfiematx:s  teac:fiers 
at  precollege  levels. 

Finally,  this  bill  repeals  secticxi  15(c)  of  tfie 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  1874  (c)),  a  technical  change  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  administrative  requirements 
now  part  of  the  Graduate  Fellowship  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  for  the  National 
Sc:ience  Foundation  autfiorized  in  this  bill  will 
make  a  strong  contribution  to  tfie  naticxial 
effort  to  strengthen  our  research  and  educa- 
ticxi  base.  The  time  is  now  fcx  dec:isive  ac:t)cxi. 
Tfie  Naticxial  Science  Fcxindation  Authcxiza- 
tion  Act  fcx  Fiscel  Year  1988  provkles  exactly 
that. 


COMMEMORATING  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADVOCACY  IN  ST. 
JOSEPH  COUNTY,  IN 


HON.  JOHN  MLER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  HIL£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Monday  our 
country  will  begin  celebrating  Natkxial  Small 
Business  Week.  In  proclaiming  tfiis  well  de- 
served salute  to  Amerke's  biggest  business — 
small  business— President  Reagan  stated: 
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America's  '»«im«>n«  of  amall  businen  men 
and  «t«ien  exemplify  the  freedoms  we  all 
have— the  freedoms  to  produce  and  create 
wealth  as  we  choose,  to  earn  and  save  and 
Invest,  to  make  opportunities  for  ourselves 
and  others.  Our  rlghU  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  Include  and  pre- 
suppfttf  these  rishts.  and  our  system  of  lim- 
ited constitutional  lovemment  enshrines 
them  and  protecU  them  equally  for  all. 

As  hMoiy  and  oonvnon  aerae  teach  us, 
howawar.  Inmkum,  once  created,  must  be 
delendad  if  they  are  to  remain  vital  and 


Our  Nation's  smal  business  owners,  m 
tiedfcling  aM  their  energy  and  talents  to  the 
craaion  of  joto,  innowations,  and  wealth,  do 
not  haw  the  time  or  the  reaouces  as  IndMd- 
wis  to  be  constantty  vigiant  to  the  spread  of 
gowammanl  into  the  free  workings  of  their 
buaineaa.  Too  often,  the  Inlerests  of  the  most 
productive  segment  of  our  economy  are  over- 
kwkad  because  government  is  too  busy  to  re- 
member, and  smaH  business  owners  too  busy 
to  rammo  mem. 

WMe  many  of  us  here  in  Congress  are  es- 
pedtfy  tuned  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  smal  business  community  and  the  people 
they  emptoy,  we  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  We 
require  the  ideas,  dedkxiion,  and  detennina- 
tion  of  smal  business  organizations  not  only 
hare  in  Washington,  but  in  our  States  and  dis- 
tricts as  weN. 

And  to  some  degree,  it  is  the  State  and 
toed  organizations  that  better  measure  the 
concerns  of  amaW  business.  By  working  close- 
ly with  the  bustnesa  owners  who  day  m  day 
out  employ  their  aidte  to  succeed,  these  orga- 
nizations know  the  frustrations  small  business- 
es encounter,  know  what  works  and  what 
does  not,  and  know  what  must  be  done  to 
create  an  ecorxxnic  climate  in  whk:h  small 
businesses  can  thrive. 

In  this  context  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attenlton  of  Congress  the  SmaH  Business  Ad- 
vocacy Network  of  St  Joseph  County.  IN. 
These  dedk:ated  smaH  business  advocates 
work  diigently  to  improve  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  importwit  rote  small  business 
ptays  in  the  economy  and  to  moM  a  govern- 
ment poHcy  that  promotes,  rather  than 
hinders,  the  growth  and  creatkxi  of  small  bust- 
neaaes.  I  can  think  of  few  worthier  projects. 

Mr.  Sp«Maker,  Winston  ChurchMI  once  noted 
that  some  see  private  enterprise  as  a  predato- 
ry target  to  be  shot  others  as  a  cow  to  be 
mMted,  but  few  see  It  as  a  sturdy  horse  pulling 
the  wagon.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  Congress 
to  see  in  small  business  a  very  sturdy  horse 
and  to  do  an  we  can  to  smooth  the  path  the 
wagon  rides  on.  With  the  help  of  groups  Kke 
the  SmaH  Business  Advocacy  Network,  we 
can  do  ttiis.  and  I  commend  the  Network  for 
so  wHngly  offering  their  invakjabto  assistance. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  IN  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

orcAuroBiriA 

Of  THE  HOnSB  OF  RBPRXSOITATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1987 
*M.  LEHMAN  of  CaHlomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  House  prepares  to  conskler  appropriatton 
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biNs  for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  wouW  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Natkxwl  Endowments  for  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services, 
and  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  for  their 
vakjabto  contritxjtkxw  to  our  culture.  As  an  ex- 
ecutive member  of  ttie  arts  caucus  and  art  en- 
thusiast I  wish  to  elatKxate  on  how  our  arts 
and  humanities  agerKies  have  benefited  my 
district 

The  arts  have  muttipte  functkxts  in  our  soci- 
ety. They  cftaHenge  our  perceptkxis  and  teach 
us  to  devekip  our  creative  resources.  They 
bridge  diversities  in  our  culture  introducing 
new  understandings  and  perspectives.  The 
arts  archive  historical  and  societal  trends  and 
interpret  the  relationship  between  our  past 
our  present,  and  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  arts  can  be  an 
asset  to  any  community.  Businesses  make  lo- 
cation decisions  based  on  the  cultural  offer- 
ings. Portions  of  my  district  in  Califomia  are 
rural  with  limited  cultural  opportunities  avaH- 
abte.  This  does  not  suggest  that  my  constitu- 
ents or  others  living  in  rural  areas  are  less  in- 
terested in  the  arts  but  that  they  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  enjoy  them.  Federal  grants  in 
rural  areas  like  the  ones  I  represent  have 
helped  integrate  art  into  the  community.  Fol- 
k}wing  are  samples  of  how  my  constituents 
have  benefited  when  the  Institute  of  Museum 
ServKes  and  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  were  abto  to  invest  grant  moneys  in  us. 
In  recent  years  the  Fresno  Meti'opolitian 
Museum  has  received  grants  from  ttie  Institute 
of  Museum  Sennces.  With  them  the  museum 
has  worked  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  quality 
muttidisdplinary  regbnal  museum  for  Fresno 
and  the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley.  An  educa- 
tion department  was  initiated  to  design  pro- 
grams relevant  to  the  areas'  youth,  adults, 
and  families.  Clearly  the  residents  are  re- 
sponding to  this  dynarrac  program  because 
memberships  and  visitation  rates  are  steadily 
inaeasing.  Funds  have  also  been  used  for 
evaluating  the  museum's  collection  of  Europe- 
an landscape  and  portrait  paintings  and  for 
structuring  collection  storage  spaces  with  the 
necessary  environmental  controls. 

Grants  from  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  made  it  possibte  for  Fresno's  Free  Col- 
lege Foundation  to  support  a  radto  drama  co- 
production  with  West  German  radto.  Marvel- 
ous literary  works  have  been  translated  and 
exchanged  between  the  countries  bringing  to- 
gether two  parts  of  the  world.  The  college  has 
also  promoted  keyboard  concerts  and  cham- 
ber musK  featuring  kical  talent  and  touring 
artists.  NEA  grants  enabled  ttw  Fresno  Phil- 
harmonic Association  to  hire  an  education  di- 
rector and  sponsor  a  concert  in  rural  Madera. 
And  Radio  Bilinque.  Inc.  recentiy  received  a 
grant  to  design  an  arts  segment  on  the  series 
"Notidero  Latino." 

These  projects  are  testament  of  the  art 
talent  and  spirit  In  mral  America  and  how  irv 
valuabto  Federal  grants  have  been  at  cultivat- 
ing them.  In  ctosing,  I  urge  my  cdteagues  to 
continue  to  support  the  National  Endowments 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Sennces. 
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yU-TlETH  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE 
GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  jDtsrr 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSEHTATIVCS 

Thunday,  May  7. 1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  call  attention  to  the  construction 
of  one  of  America's  most  notatito  landnuvks, 
the  GoMen  Gate  Bridge. 

On  Sunday.  May  24,  1987,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  wNI  pay  tritxrte  and  celebrate  tfie 
50th  birttiday  of  the  bridge  that  spans  1.7 
miles  and  connects  San  Francisco  with  Marin 
County,  CA.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  San  Francisco  is  not  ttie  only 
community  wtiich  can  take  pride  and  rightfully 
celebrate  the  construction  of  a  bridge  that  so 
many  believed  was  impossitite. 

In  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  2,885  miles  east  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  lies  the  small  community 
of  Roebling.  NJ.  Now  a  village  honored  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historical  Sites,  Roebling 
at  one  time  was  home  to  the  steelmills  of 
John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.— the  company 
that  played  a  key  rote  in  the  construction  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

While  others  participated  in  the  mammoth 
project  of  bridge  construction,  the  Roeblirtg 
Co.  won  the  prime  contract  for  the  suspension 
and  cable  design  whk;h  still  mari(s  the  skyline 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay.  Roebling's,  with  a 
fine  reputation  earned  from  its  construction  of 
the  George  Washington  Bridge,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Niagara  Falls  Bridge,  just  to  name  a 
few,  acquired  the  $5.9  millton  conti'act  after  a 
tong  and  fierce  bkMing  process. 

It  was  no  secret  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
earty  1930's,  the  Roebling  plant  had  a  tot 
going  for  it.  Its  workers  were  highly  skilled. 
dedKated  people  wtra  pioneered  new  proce- 
dures, technk^ues,  and  patents  which  dearly 
advanced  the  production  of  steel,  wire,  and 
suspenston  cables.  In  May  1936,  2  months 
ahead  of  schedute,  the  Roet>ling  workers 
compteted  their  tesk  and  shipped  80,000 
miles  of  steel  cable— enough  to  wrap  around 
the  Earth's  equator  ttnree  times— to  ttie  bridge 
site,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  of  Roebling 
emptoyees  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
continued  in  San  Francisco  wtien  the  compa- 
ny transferred  some  empk>yees  and  ofiened 
its  own  steelyard  near  the  Marin  County. 
Project  ertgineer  George  Albin  was  quoted  as 
saying  "Roet>ling  brought  class  to  the  job. 
They  taught  everybody  else  atxxrt  safety." 

Mr.  Speaker,  its  no  wonder  that  this  year 
the  retirees  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co. 
still  feel  the  pride  they  felt  50-years  ago  when 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  first  opened.  Many  of 
these  peopte.  their  relatives  and  their  friends 
continue  to  live  in  Roebling,  NJ— a  small 
hamlet  whose  lifestyle  has  its  origins,  its  char- 
acter, aixj  its  traditions  deeply  rooted  in  the 
operation  of  ttie  Roet>ling  Mills. 

After  the  Roebling  company  was  firmly  es- 
tablished on  the  Jersey  banks  of  ttie  Delaware 
River,  it  buiH  one  of  America's  firat  planned 
unit  devetopments  with  750  brick  houses  for 
the  workers.  Complete  with  school,  theater, 
bank,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  stores. 
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restraurants,  and  a  gymnaakim  the  town  pro- 
vMed  refuge  and  work  for  thousands  of  immi- 
grants in  the  early  20th  century.  The  quality  of 
life  generated  by  tfte  company  was  tietter 
tfian  ttuit  of  most  company  towns.  The  streets 
were  tree  lined  and  paved;  tttere  was  central 
water  and  sewer,  free  gas,  cheap  rent  and 
later,  even  free  eiecbKity. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  community  of  Roe- 
Ming  continues  to  exude  a  spirit  of  pride  wtHch 
is  both  admirabte  and  contagtous.  And  white 
the  homes,  the  stores,  and  ttie  businesses  no 
tonger  belong  to  the  Roebling  Co..  its  suc- 
cessful bridge-buikSng  history  wHI  always  be 
cetet>rated,  honored,  and  cfierished  by  the 
peopte  of  the  town  that  bears  its  name. 


NATIONAL  BARRIER 
AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Banier 
Awareness  Day  and  I  wouM  like  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Barrier  Awareness  Founda- 
tion for  their  wori(  and  dednation  on  ttehaif  of 
making  ttie  Nation  bamer-free  for  our  dis- 
abled. I  particularly  appreciate  their  efforts, 
because  my  home  distrKt  of  Broward  County 
is  very  corKemed  atwut  ttie  diffKutties  faced 
by  disabled  peopte,  and  we  are  devoted  to 
someday  removing  all  of  tfiese  obstedes. 

In  recognition  of  this  special  day,  the  Fkxkta 
Barrier  Awareness  Foundation  has  planned 
many  events  at  Broward  Community  College 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Extiibits,  presentations, 
and  sports  demonstrations  will  be  hete 
throughout  the  day.  A  wtieeldiair  t>askett)all 
game  will  be  played  this  evening,  and  one  of 
my  staff  memt>ers  will  be  showing  our  solidari- 
ty with  handk»pped  constituents  by  playing  in 
the  game. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  many  ottstructions 
the  handnapped  must  overcome  in  pubtk: 
buikjings,  schools,  theaters,  and  many  other 
places.  By  recognizing  ttiat  there  are  barriers 
to  handKapped  people,  we  are  taking  ttie  first 
step  in  atiolishing  ttiese  impediments.  Let  us 
all  make  use  of  this  day  dedicated  to  bamer 
awareness  to  work  together  in  recognizing 
and  eliminating  ttie  barriers  that  disabled 
people  encounter. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENirSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  7. 1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  been 
eloquenty  reminded  this  week  that  there  is  a 
danger  ttiat  the  BKentennial  of  ttie  Constitu- 
tion may  become  a  cosmetic  exerdse  so 
vapto  in  content  as  to  more  resemble  a  soft 
drink  commercial  ttian  the  epic  of  struggte, 
torment  and  courage  over  two  centajries  that  it 
is  today. 

As  Justice  k/larshall  sakj  earlier  this  week, 
"Ttiis  is  unfortunate— not  the  patitotism  itself. 
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but  ttie  tendency  for  the  celebration  to  over- 
simplify, and  overtook  ttie  many  other  events 
ttiat  have  been  instrumental  to  our  achieve- 
ments as  a  nation." 

As  the  Justice  points  out  the  document  the 
Founding  Fathers  devised  was  defective  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  as  we  proudly  proclaim 
the  document's  opening  words,  "We  the 
Peopte."  we  fail  to  recall  as  our  diests  sweN 
and  flags  unfuri  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
population,  Induding  blacks  and  woman,  were 
excluded. 

It  took  some  doing  against  conskterabte  re- 
sistaiKO  to  get  ttiem  induded. 

We  have,  as  Justice  Marshall  says,  under- 
gone a  btoody  civil  war  as  well  as  important 
social  upheavals  to  guarantee  ttie  document's 
"resped  for  ttie  indivktoal  freedoms  and 
human  rights  we  hoM  as  fundamental  today." 

It  wasn't  easy,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  was  a  tet 
of  resistance,  a  tot  of  struggte,  a  tot  of  cour- 
age, a  tot  of  btoodshed. 

Those  wtio  have  sought  throughout  our  his- 
tory to  give  ttie  document  its  true  meaning  are 
surely  as  much  heroes  as  ttie  Founding  Fa- 
thers, wtiose  viston  we  have  suffered  to  pro- 
tect 

"Ttie  Constitution"  so  easily  invoked  today, 
is  not  ttie  work  of  ttie  Founding  Fattiers  akMie. 

"Thus,"  as  Justice  Marshall  sakJ,  "in  this  bi- 
centennial year,  we  may  not  all  participate  in 
the  festivities  with  flag  waving  fervor.  Some 
may  more  quietiy  commemorate  the  suffering, 
struggte  and  sacrifice  ttiat  has  triumptied 
atong  with  the  original  document  and  observe 
the  anniversary  with  hopes  not  realized  and 
promises  not  fulfilled 

Justice  Marshall's  remartts  foltow: 
Remarks  of  Thurgood  Marshall  at  thx 

Annual  Seminar  or  thx  San  Francisco 

Patent  and  Trademark  Law  Association 
.  IN  Madi,  hi. 

SALUTATIOR 

1987  marks  the  200th  aimlversary  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  A  Commission 
has  been  established  to  coordinate  the  cele- 
bration. The  official  meetings,  essay  con- 
tests, and  festivities  have  Ijegun. 

The  planned  commemoration  will  span 
three  years,  and  I  am  told  1987  Is  "dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Pounders  and  the  doc- 
ument they  drafted  in  Philadelphia."  '  We 
are  to  "recall  the  achievements  of  our 
Pounders  and  the  tuiowledge  and  experience 
that  inspired  them,  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  established,  its  origins,  its 
character,  and  its  ends,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  its  at- 
tendant responsibilities."  • 

LUce  many  aimiversary  celebrations,  the 
plan  for  1987  takes  particular  events  and 
holds  them  up  as  the  source  of  all  the  very 
liest  that  has  followed.  Patriotic  feelings 
will  surely  swell,  prompting  proud  procla- 
mations of  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  sense 
of  Justice  shared  by  the  Framers  and  re- 
flected in  a  written  document  now  yellowed 
with  age.  Tliis  is  imf  ortunate— not  the  patri- 
otism itself,  but  the  tendency  for  the  cele- 
bration to  oversimplify,  and  overlook  the 
many  other  events  that  have  t>een  instru- 
mental to  our  achievements  as  a  nation. 
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The  focus  of  this  celebration  invites  a  com- 
placent t>elief  ttiat  the  vision  of  those  who 
delated  and  compromised  In  PtiUadelpliia 
yielded  the  "more  perfect  Union"  it  is  said 
we  now  enjoy. 

I  cannot  accept  Uiis  invitation,  for  I  do 
not  iMlleve  that  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  forever  "fixed"  at  the  PliUadel- 
phla  Convention.  Nor  do  I  find  the  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  sense  of  Justice  extiibited  by 
the  Framers  particularly  profound.  To  the 
contrary,  the  government  they  devised  was 
defective  from  the  start,  requiring  several 
amendments,  a  civil  war,  and  momentous 
social  transformation  to  attain  the  system 
of  constitutional  government,  and  its  re- 
spect for  the  Individual  freedoms  and 
human  rights,  we  hold  as  fundamental 
today.  When  contemporary  Americans  cite 
"The  Constitution,"  they  Invoke  a  concept 
that  is  vastly  different  from  what  the  Fram- 
ers barely  t>egan  to  construct  two  centuries 
ago. 

For  a  sense  of  the  evolving  nature  of  the 
Constitution  we  need  look  no  further  tlian 
the  first  three  words  of  the  document's  pre- 
amble: "We  the  People."  When  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  used  this  phrase  in  1787,  they 
did  not  have  in  mind  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
ca's citizens.  "We  the  I>eople"  Included,  in 
the  words  of  the  Framers.  "the  whole 
Numt>er  of  free  Persons." '  On  a  matter  so 
Iwsic  as  the  right  to  vote,  for  example, 
Negro  slaves  were  excluded,  although  they 
were  counted  for  representational  pur- 
poses—at tlu-ee-fift)ts  each.  Women  did  not 
gain  the  right  to  vote  for  over  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years.* 

These  omissions  were  Intentional.  The 
record  of  the  Framers'  del>ates  on  the  slave 
question  is  especially  clear:  The  Southern 
States  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  New 
England  States  for  giving  Congress  broad 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  continue  the  slave  trade. 
The  economic  Interests  of  the  regions  coa- 
lesced: New  Englanders  engaged  In  the  "car- 
rying trade"  would  profit  from  transporting 
slaves  from  Africa  as  well  as  goods  produced 
in  America  by  slave  labor.  The  perpetuation 
of  slavery  ensured  the  primary  source  of 
wealth  in  the  Southern  States. 

Despite  this  clear  understanding  of  the 
role  slavery  would  play  in  the  new  republic, 
use  of  the  words  "slaves"  and  "slavery"  was 
carefully  avoided  In  the  original  document. 
Political  representation  In  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  was  to  he  t>ased  on  the  popula- 
tion of  "free  Persons"  In  each  State,  plus 
three-fifths  of  all  "other  Persons."  *  Moral 
principles  against  slavery,  for  those  who 
had  them,  were  compromised,  with  no  ex- 
planation of  the  conflicting  principles  for 
wiiich  the  American  Revolutionary  War  liad 
ostensibly  )>een  fought:  the  self-evident 
truths  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,  ttiat 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness."* 

It  was  not  the  first  such  compromise. 
Even  these  ringing  phrases  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  are  filled  with  irony, 
for  an  early  draft  of  what  l)ecame  that  Dec- 
laration assailed  the  King  of  England  for 
suppressing  legislative  attempts  to  end  the 
slave  trade  and  for  encouraging  slave  reliel- 


<  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  First  Pull  Year's  Report,  at  7 
(Septemtier  1986). 

'Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  First  Reiwrt.  at  6  (Septemt>er 
17.  1985). 


>  United  States  ConstituUon.  Art.  1.  1 2  (Sept.  17, 
1787). 

*  The  19th  Amendment  (raUfied  in  1930). 

>  United  States  ConsUtuUon.  Art.  1.  i  2  (Sept.  17. 
1787). 

•  DeelarmUon  of  Independence  (July  4. 1776). 
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Uoos.*  The  final  dnft  adopted  in  1776  did 
not  contain  this  critidam.  And  ao  again  at 
the  Conatitutlonal  Convmtion  eloquent  ob- 
jection! to  the  institution  of  slavery  went 
unheeded,  and  Its  opponenU  eventually  con- 
sented to  a  document  which  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  tragic  events  that  were  to 
follow. 

Pennsylvania's  Qouvemeur  Morris  pro- 
vides an  tTfu'wp'*  He  opposed  slavery  and 
the  counting  of  slaves  in  determining  the 
basis  for  representation  in  Congress.  At  the 
Convention  he  objected  that. 

•the  inhabitant  of  Georgia  [or]  South 
Carolina  who  goes  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  <MiB"**  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
humanity  tears  away  his  feUow  creatures 
from  their  dearest  ctmnections  and  damns 
them  to  the  most  cruel  bondages,  shall  have 
mote  votes  in  the  most  cruel  bondages,  shall 
have  more  votes  in  a  Government  instituted 
for  protection  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
than  the  Citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey  who  views  with  a  laudable  horror,  so 
nefarious  a  practice."  • 
And  yet  Qouvemeur  Morris  eventuaUy  ac- 
cepted the  three-fifths  accommodation.  In 
fact,  he  wrote  the  final  draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  very  document  the  bicentennial 
will  commemorate. 

As  a  result  of  compromise,  the  right  of  the 
Southern  States  to  continue  importing 
slaves  was  extended,  officially,  at  least  until 
ISOa.  We  know  that  it  actually  lasted  a  good 
deal  longer,  as  the  Framers  possessed  no 
monopoly  on  the  ability  to  trade  moral  prin- 
ciples for  self-interest.  But  they  neverthe- 
less set  sn  unfortunate  example.  Slaves 
could  be  imported,  if  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  North  were  protected.  To  make 
the  compromise  even  more  palatable,  cus- 
toms duties  would  be  Imposed  at  up  to  ten 
dollars  per  slave  as  a  means  of  raising  public 
revenues.* 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  when  the  unpleas- 
ant truth  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  Amer- 
ica is  mentioned  during  this  bicentennial 
year,  that  the  Constitution  was  a  product  of 
Its  times,  and  embodied  a  compromise 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
not  have  been  made.  But  the  effects  of  the 
Framers'  compromise  have  remained  for 
generations.  They  arose  from  the  contradic- 
tion between  guaranteeing  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice to  all.  and  denying  both  to  Negroes. 

The  original  intent  of  the  phrase,  "We  the 
People."  was  far  too  clear  for  any  ameliorat- 
ing constructi(Hi.  Writing  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1857.  Chief  Justice  Taney  penned 
the  following  passage  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,'"  on  the  issue  whether,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Framers.  slaves  were  "constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  sovereignty,"  and  were  to  be  in- 
cluded among  "We  the  People": 

"We  think  they  are  not,  and  that  they  are 
not  included,  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
included.  *  *  *  They  had  for  more  than  a 
century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  as- 
sociate with  the  white  race.  .  .;  and  so  far 
inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  botind  to  respect:  and  that 
the  negro  might  Justly  and  lawfully  be  re- 
duced   to    slavery    for    his    benefit.    *  *  * 

[AloconUngly,  a  negro  of  the  African  race 


'  See  Becker,  The  DecUrmtion  of  Independence:  A 
Study  in  the  HMory  of  Political  Ideas  147  (1M3). 

•Ftrnuid,  ed..  The  Recorda  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  17S7.  vol.  n,  223  (New  Haven.  Conn.. 
ISll). 

•United  States  Constitution.  Art.  1.  19  (Sept.  17. 
1787). 

■•How.  (SO  U.S.)  393.  40S.  407-408  (1857). 
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was  regarded  ...  as  an  article  of  property, 
and  held,  and  bought  and  sold  as  such.  .  .  . 
[Nlo  one  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time." 
And  so,  nearly  seven  decades  after  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Framers  regarding  the  rights  of  Negroes 
in  America.  It  took  a  bloody  civU  war  before 
the  13th  Amendment  could  be  adopted  to 
abolish  slavery,  though  not  the  conse- 
quences slavery  would  have  for  future 
Americans. 

While  the  Union  survived  the  civil  war, 
the  Constitution  did  not.  In  its  place  arose  a 
new,  more  promising  basis  for  Justice  and 
equality,  the  14th  Amendment,  ensuring 
protecUon  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  all  persons  against  deprivations  without 
due  process,  and  guaranteeing  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  And  yet  almost  another 
century  would  pass  before  any  significant 
recognition  was  obtained  of  the  rights  of 
black  Americans  to  share  equally  even  in 
such  basic  opportimlties  as  education,  hous- 
ing, and  employment,  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted,  and  counted  equally.  In  the 
meantime,  blacks  Joined  America's  military 
to  fight  its  wars  and  invested  untold  hours 
working  in  its  factories  and  on  its  farms, 
contributing  to  the  development  of  this 
coimtry's  magnificent  wealth  and  waiting  to 
share  in  this  prosperity. 

What  is  striking  is  the  role  legal  principles 
have  played  throughout  Americas  history 
in  determining  the  condition  of  Negroes. 
They  were  enslaved  by  law,  emancipated  by 
law,  disenfranchised  and  segregated  by  law; 
and,  finally,  they  have  begun  to  win  equali- 
ty by  law.  Along  the  way,  new  constitutional 
principles  have  emerged  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  changing  society.  The  progress 
has  been  dramatic,  and  it  will  continue. 

The  men  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  could  not  have  envisioned  these 
changes.  They  could  not  have  imagined,  nor 
would  they  have  accepted,  that  the  dt)cu- 
ment  they  were  drafting  would  one  day  be 
construed  by  a  Supreme  Court  to  which  had 
l>een  appointed  a  woman  and  the  descend- 
ent  of  an  African  slave.  "We  the  People"  no 
longer  enslaved,  but  the  credit  does  not 
belong  to  the  Framers.  It  belongs  to  those 
who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  outdated  no- 
tions of  "liberty,"  "Justice,"  and  "equaUty," 
and  who  strive  to  better  them. 

And  so  we  must  be  careful,  when  focusing 
on  the  events  which  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia two  centuries  ago,  that  we  not  overlook 
the  momentous  events  which  followed,  and 
thereby  lose  our  proper  sense  of  perspective. 
Otherwise,  the  odds  are  that  for  many 
Americans  the  bicentennial  celebration  will 
be  little  more  than  a  blind  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  original  docimient  now  stored 
in  a  vault  in  the  National  Archives.  If  we 
seek,  instead,  a  senstitive  understanding  of 
the  Constitution's  inherent  defects,  and  its 
promising  evolution  through  200  years  of 
history,  the  celebration  of  the  "Miracle  at 
Philadelphia" ' '  will,  in  my  view,  be  a  far 
more  meaningful  and  humbling  experience. 
We  will  see  that  the  true  miracle  was  not 
the  birth  of  the  Constitution,  but  its  life,  a 
life  nurtured  through  two  turbulent  centur- 
ies of  our  own  making,  and  a  life  embodying 
much  good  fortune  that  was  not. 

Thus,  in  this  bicentennial  year,  we  may 
not  all  participate  in  the  festivities  with 
flag-waving  fervor.  Some  may  more  quietly 
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commemorate  the  suffering,  struggle,  and 
sacrifice  that  has  triumphed  over  much  of 
what  was  wrong  with  the  original  document, 
and  observe  the  anniversary  with  hopes  not 
realized  and  promises  not  fulfilled.  I  plan  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  living  document,  including  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  other  amendments  pro- 
tecting individual  freedoms  and  human 
rights. 


EDWIN  MARKIEWICZ  HONORED 
BY  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OP  PKHNSTLVAlflA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1987 

iWir.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
night  American  Legion  Post  No.  350  of  Nanti- 
coke,  PA,  will  horwr  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  his  many  years  of  service  In  their  organiza- 
tion. It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
friends  In  Nanticoke  in  honoring  Edwin  Mar- 
kiewicz,  current  central  vice  commander  for 
tiie  American  Legion  in  Pennsyivania. 

To  belong  to  the  Ameri(»n  Legion,  one  of 
tfie  greatest  veterans  organizations  in  the 
country,  is  an  honor,  to  belong  for  40  years  is 
the  mark  of  a  true  patriot  wtw  remembers  tfie 
importance  of  service  to  one's  country. 

Ed  Markiewicz  has  been  an  active  member 
during  his  long  tenure  as  a  Legrannaire.  He 
has  served  as  Post  No.  350  adjutant  and  post 
commander  for  two  terms,  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  home  associa- 
tkxi  and  is  the  current  preskJent.  Ed  was 
elected  both  deputy  commander  and  com- 
mander for  District  12,  and  has  chaired  the 
Americanism  committee  and  membership 
committee  for  Luzerne  County.  For  3  years  Ed 
lwlarkiewk:z  was  the  assistant  sergeant  at 
arms  and  assisted  State  commanders.  A  regu- 
lar participant  in  State  and  national  conven- 
tions for  nearly  20  years,  at  last  year's  con- 
ventkxi  in  Pittsburgh.  Ed  was  chosen  vks 
commander,  the  first  vice  commander  to 
come  from  Post  No.  350. 

We  have  been  lucky  in  Narrticoke  to  have 
Ed  MarkiewKZ  as  our  neightxx,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legnn  Post  No.  350  has  been  lucky  to 
have  him  as  a  leader  for  veterans  in  Luzerne 
Ckxjnty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  draw  your 
attentkxi  to  my  friend  Edwin  Markiewicz  today. 
As  long  as  America  has  great  patriots  Wke 
him,  we  will  forever  be  able  to  defend  the 
honor  of  our  heritage. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  DAVIS- 
BACON  REFORM  ACT  OP  1987 


■  ■  Bowen.  Miracle  at  Philadelphia:  Tfte  Story  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  May  to  September 
i  787  (Boston  19M) 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1987 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Arlan 
Stangelano,  I  am  pleased  to  be  intrixlucing 
once  again  legisiatkm  to  make  signtfKant  arxl 
reasonable  revisions  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
of  1931.  In  all,  over  80  Members  of  tiie  House 
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are  joining  today  as  original  sponsors  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

We  have  introduced  similar  legisiatk>n  in  the 
past  two  Congresses— H.R.  3846  in  the  98th 
Congress  and  H.R.  472  in  the  99th  Congress. 
We  have  made  changes  in  our  bill  this  year  to 
recognize  and  acx:omm<xlate  many  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  previous 
efforts  to  revise  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Our 
new  bill  is  a  reasonable,  responsible  compro- 
mise. It  would  provkle  relief  from  tfie  major 
problems  that  have  arisen  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  Davis-Bacx>n,  whHe  preserving  tf>e 
basic  worker  protectwns  intended  by  the  act. 
Davis-Ba(X>n  was  enacted  during  ttie  depths 
of  tf>e  Great  Depressk>n,  at  a  tinrie  when  little 
construction  was  taking  place  outside  of  Fed- 
eral public  wortcs  projects.  Reports  were  wkle- 
spread  VnaX  unscrupulous,  fly-by-night  con- 
structk>n  firms  were  transporting  gangs  of 
"itinerant  cheap,  bootleg  labor"  around  the 
country,  driving  down  tocal  wages  by  under- 
bkiding  local  firms  on  Federal  puWk;  works 
projects.  The  gukiing  intent  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  that  wages  on  Federal  con- 
struction, alteratkxi,  or  repair  contracts  shouM 
simply  mirror  locally  prevailing  private  sector 
wages  and  that  the  economic  power  of  ttie 
government  should  not  be  used  in  a  way  that 
disrupted  local  economies  and  depressed 
l<xal  wage  scales. 

These  goals  remain  valid  and  we  strongly 
support  ttiem.  However,  a  vastly  changed  na- 
txjnal  economy,  subsequently-enac:ted  labor 
laws — Davis-Bacon  predated  virtually  all  of 
today's  tiask:  wortier  protectwns,  inckjding  the 
minimum  wage,  right  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  special  construction  industry  rules,  and 
the  many  problems  that  have  developed 
under  Davis-Bacon  over  tfie  years  all  t)ulld  a 
compelling  case  f(X  meaningful  reform.  As  it  is 
currently  constituted,  the  act  frequently  oper- 
ates counter  to  its  original  purposes. 

Davis-Bacon  f)as  added  to  constructk>n 
costs  by  (Jiscouraging  competition  for  Federal 
contracts,  especially  anriong  small  businesses, 
by  the  ineffk:ient  allocation  of  labor  and 
scheduling  of  wages,  and  by  imposing  oner- 
ous paperwork  requirements  on  ttxise  comply- 
ing with  it 

The  Congressional  Budget  Offk»  estimates 
that  Davis-Bacon  adds  over  $1  billion  a  year- 
more  than  3  percent— to  total  Federal  con- 
struction costs.  The  General  Accounting 
Office.  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Defense,  Grace  Commission,  and  both  an 
Interagency  Review  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  of  the  Carter  administi'stion 
have  arrived  at  comparabie  figures.  An 
Oregon  State  University  study  concluded  that 
Davis-Bacon  raises  costs  in  rural  areas  by  26 
to  38  percent 

Wasting  billk)ns  of  dollars  because  a  single 
Federal  law  does  not  work  right  would  be  un- 
conscionable at  any  time,  it  is  intolerable  at  a 
tinw  of  $200  bilfon  defkats.  Our  bill  would 
save  $3.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.3 
biilnn  in  outiays  over  5  years,  based  on  CBO 
estimates. 

Simple,  yet  substantial  dollar  savings  are 
not  the  only  benefits  to  be  realized  from 
Davis-Bacon  reform. 

Our  bill  woukJ  enhance  contracting  opportu- 
nities for  small  firms  that  have  been  discour- 
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aged  from  or  priced  out  of  even  bidding  on 
Federal  constructkjn  and  repair  contracts. 

Our  bin  woukJ  require  that  those  practices 
tiuly  prevailing  in  a  k>cality  be  followed  more 
ck>sely. 

Our  bill  wouk)  provkJe  training  and  entry- 
level  ¥rark  for  those  most  in  need  of  job  op- 
portunities: minorities,  women,  new  entrants  in 
the  work  force,  the  tong-term  unemptoyed, 
and  other  disadvantaged  individuals. 

I  want  to  emphasize:  Our  bill  is  not  repeal  in 
disguise.  It  wouki  revise  and  improve  tfie 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  several  ways.  It  woirid 
exempt  from  Davis-Bacon  coverage  only  12 
percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  Federal 
constructi(jn,  alteration,  and  repair  contracts — 
only  12  percent  of  ttie  actual  work  But  by  ex- 
empting small  contracts,  wage  rate  surveys 
can  be  made  more  accurate  and  enforcement 
more  vigorous  on  tfie  large  amount  of  work 
ttiat  remains  covered  t>y  tfie  act 

The  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987  ad- 
dresses numerous  problems  witfiout  sacrifk:- 
ing  worker  protection  or  the  quality  of  Federal 
construction.  Moreover,  it  will  restore  Davis- 
Bacon  to  something  much  closer  to  Its  oiiginal 
intent 

I  also  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of, 
and  a  summary  of,  cxir  bill. 
The  material  follows: 
Sxthmabt  OP  THE  Davis-Bacon  Reporm  Acrr 

OP  1987 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  (originally  passed  in 
1931)  requires  that,  for  federal  and  federal- 
ly-assisted construction,  repair,  and  decorat- 
ing projects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mine what  are  the  "locally  prevailing  wage 
rates"  for  each  craft  and  classification  of 
worker.  These  rates  then  become  the  mini- 
mum wages  paid  on  such  projects.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  such  rates  have  often  l>een  set 
much  higher  than  those  truly  prevailing  in 
a  locality,  semi-skilled  workers  have  been 
shut  out  of  working  on  Davis-Bacon  jobs, 
and  voluminous  paperwork  has  been  re- 
quired of  contractors.  The  result  is  that 
many  small  and  minority-owned  firms  are 
discouraged  from  even  bidding  on  federally- 
funded  projects  and,  according  to  CBO,  fed- 
eral costs  are  increased  by  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses,  we  introduced 
legislation  to  address  these  problems.  Last 
year,  120  House  Members  co-sponsored  HR 
472,  the  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act.  We  will 
soon  introduce  a  similar  bill,  with  some  sul>- 
stantial  revisions. 

In  the  past,  Davis-Bacon  Reform  has  been 
supported  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  League  of  Cities,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Minority  Contractors,  and 
National  Center  for  Neighl>orhood  Enter- 
prise, as  well  as  numerous  other  business 
and  public  interest  groups. 

Our  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987  re- 
flects careful  consideration  of  issues  raised 
during  House  and  Senate  floor  debates  last 
year,  as  well  as  during  hearings  held  (after 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  reform  sup- 
porters) last  year  by  the  Education  and 
Lalwr  Committee  and  this  year  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee. We  have  also  consulted  with  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  and  with  the  many  asso- 
ciations actively  working  for  reform. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987  will 
save  $3.4  billion  in  Budget  Authority  and 
(2.3  billion  in  outlays  over  five  years,  based 
on  CBO  estimates,  and  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 
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THXKSHOLB:  »3B0,000 


Since  1935,  Davis-Bacon  has  applied  to  all 
constru<^ion,  repair,  and  decorating  con- 
tracts for  $2,000  or  more.  In  1988.  the 
Senate  approved  a  $250,000  threshold  for 
iMth  DOD  and  highway  construction,  and 
had  narrowly  approved  a  $1  million  DOD- 
Davls-Bacon  threshold  in  1985.  The  Admin- 
istration continues  to  support  a  $1  million 
DOD  threshold.  The  House  defeat  in  1986 
of  a  $250,000  DOD  threshold  (the  Dickin- 
son-Stenholm  amendment  to  HR  4428,  the 
FY  1987  DOD  Authorization)  was  clouded 
by  the  obviously  strong  and  repeatedly 
stated  desire  to  t^ve  the  committee  process 
a  chance  to  consider  reform  on  a  govern- 
ment-wide basis  this  year. 

HR  472  in  the  99th  Congress  would  have 
set  a  $1  million  threshold,  a  level  we  contin- 
ue to  feel  is  reasonable  and  Justified.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  we  have  come  re- 
luctantly to  conclude  that  $250,000  Is  a  rea- 
sonable, realistic,  compromise  level  to  ag- 
gressively pursue  in  the  100th  Congress,  on 
a  govenunent-wide  bUl.  A  $250,000  thresh- 
old exempts  only  12  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  federal  construction  woric 
and  74.4  percent  of  the  number  of  contracts, 
from  Davis-Bacon  coverage.  Because  a  very 
small  amount  of  work  is  taken  up  in  a  large 
numl)er  of  very  small  contracts,  our  bill 
would  still  provide  Davis-Bacon  coverage  for 
the  vast  majority  of  work  and  workers. 

HELPERS 

Despite  widespread  Industry  practitx, 
IX)L  almost  never  recognizes  a  separate 
classification  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
helpers.  Thus,  the  lowest  "prevailing"  wage 
rates  seldom  fall  below  those  of  a  sltilled 
journeyman.  Our  bill  recognizes  this  sepa- 
rate classification.  "Helpers"  will  be  careful- 
ly defined  as  semi-skilled  workers  assisting, 
and  under  the  direction  of.  sUlled  Journey- 
men, a  definition  carefully  crafted  to  ad- 
dress concerns  about  ensuring  a  high  qual- 
ity of  work  and  appropriate  wages. 

DEPIWITIOW  OP  lOCAlXY  PRKVAILIKO  WACKS 

Our  new  bill  would  simply  codify  DOL's 
current  50-percent-or-average  rule.  Thus,  a 
wage  rate  would  be  deemed  prevailing  if 
paid  to  a  majority  of  workers  in  a  given 
worker  classification.  If  a  single  rate  does 
not  so  predominate,  the  weighted  average 
would  be  used. 

RXQUIHE  SEPARATE  PREV AILING  WAGE 
DETERMINATIORS  POR  RURAL  AND  nRRAII  AREAS 

This  provision  also  codifies  DDL  regula- 
tions, to  guarantee  that  wage  rates  from 
economically  dissimilar  areas  are  not  "im- 
ported" from  one  to  the  other. 
PROHIBIT     nfcumnio     prior     davis-baooii 

WAGES   IN   THE  DATABASE  USED  POR  OOKPnT- 
ING  LOCALLY  PREV AILING  WAGES 

This  is  consistent  with  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Act  that  wages  on  federal  projects  re- 
flect \ocaX  private  sector  wages.  Our  new  bill 
would  allow  prior  federal  data  to  be  includ- 
ed in  local  wage  surveys  If  comparable  pri- 
vate sector  data  simply  is  not  available  (for 
example,  the  private  sector  buys  few  high- 
ways or  missile  slice). 

PAPtaWORK 

Some  argue  that  payroll  data  needs  to  l>e 
available  during  the  contract  period,  so  that 
any  underpayment  of  wages  can  be  Investi- 
gated while  work  is  still  in  progress  and 
funds  are  still  available  to  compensate  work- 
ers, if  necessary.  However,  the  currently-re- 
quired weekly  payroll  reports  produce  such 
a  mountain  of  paperwork  that  they  are  vir- 
tually never  reviewed;  DOL  says  most  ef f ec- 
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ttve  InvMUcaUon*  involve  on-site  Intervtews 
IHKirt  on  ooouiiainU.  Our  bill  bftlanoes  these 
concefM  by  requiiinc  THREE  oranpUance 
reports  over  the  life  of  the  contact,  one  each 
at  the  bft<™»««t.  midpoint,  and  end. 
Aan-ooirntACT-SFumira  lahguage 
One  reasonable  oonoem  is  that  a  higher 
threshold  oouM  allow  large  contracts  to  be 
aitlfidally  broken  up  into  many  small  con- 
tracts below  the  new  threshold.  We  will  in- 
clude a  provisioa  to  prohibit  splitting  that  is 
intended  to  circumvent  the  law. 


DOL  and  OAO  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  Congress  anniwi'  reports  on  the  Imple- 
mentation and  impact  of  these  reforms. 

If  you  need  further  information,  please  do 
not  hfitaty  to  contact  Damon  Tobias  (Sten- 
holm.  5-6f0ft)  or  Jim  Hagedom  (Stangelaiul. 
S-31W). 

HJt.23S8 

A  BlUi  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 

.  the  Copeland  Act  to  provide  new  Job  op- 
portunities, effect  significant  cost  savings 
on  Federal  construction  contracts,  pro- 
mote small  business  participation  in  Fed- 
eral contracting,  reduce  unnecessary  pa- 
perworii  and  reporting  requiremenU,  clari- 
fy the  definition  of  prevailing  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  SeiuUe  and  House  of 

tUpreaentoHvet   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHOirr  TfTLB;  REFEKENCE. 

(a)  Sbobt  Tms.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Rdbumcb.— Whenever  in  this  Act 
(other  than  in  section  10)  an  amendment  is 
f  niifSBiil  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Davis- 
Bacon  Act"). 

BBC  I.  INOBA88  IN  THRESHOLD  AMOimT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  (40 
VS.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$3,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$350,000". 

SBC    L    APntOnUATB    CIVIL    SUBDIVISION    FOR 
COMPtrrATION  OP  PREVAIUNC  WAGE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "the  city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
fonned."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
particular  urban  or  rural  sulxlivision  (of  the 
State)  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed.". 

SSC  t.  DBTERMINATION  OP  PREVAIUNC  WAGE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followinr-  "In  determining  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  a  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  where  more  than  a  single  wage  is 
being  paid  to  the  corresponding  class  of  la- 
borers, mechanics,  or  helpers,  the  Secretary 
aball  establish  as  the  prevailing  wage— 

"(1)  wage  paid  to  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  corresponding  class  of  laborers,  mechan- 
ics, or  helpers  onployed  on  private  projects 
of  a  character  similar  to  the  contract  work 
in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivision  of  the 
State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  there,  or 

"(2)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
helpers  in  the  corresponding  class,  the 
weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
eorreqionding  class  of  laborers,  mechanics. 
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or  helpers  employed  on  private  industry 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivision 
of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  there." 

SEC  S.  BXI'LIISION  OP  PRDERAL  PRtMECTS  FROM 
PRKVAIUNti  WA<:K  ^IMPUTATION. 

Subsection  (bXl)  of  the  first  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ".  excluding  the  basic  hourly 
rates  of  pay  of  individuals  whose  wages  are 
established  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
is  insufficient  wage  data  to  determine  the 
prevailing  wages  in  the  absence  of  data  from 
such  Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects; 
data  from  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
projects  may  be  used  in  compiling  wage  rate 
data  for  heavy  and  highway  wage  determi- 
nations". 

SEC  «.  CLASSIFICATION  OP  HELPERS. 

The  first  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(cHl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  help- 
ers of  a  class  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall 
be  considered  as  a  separate  class  and  pre- 
vailing wages  for  such  helpers  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  corresponding 
class  of  helpers. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'helper'  means  a  semi-skilled  worker  (rather 
than  a  skilled  journeyman  mechanic)  who— 

"(A)  worlcs  under  the  direction  of  and  as- 
sists a  journeyman. 

"(B)  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  journeyman,  performs  a  variety  of 
duties  to  assist  the  journeyman,  such  as— 

"(i)  preparing,  carrying,  and  furnishing 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies 
and  maintaining  them  in  order, 

"(ii)  cleaning  and  preparing  work  areas; 

"(ili)  lifting,  positioning,  and  holding  ma- 
terials or  tools,  and 

"(iv)  other  related  semi-skilled  taslLS  as  di- 
,rected  by  the  journeyman,  and 

"(C)  may  use  tools  of  the  trade  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Journeyman. 

SEC.  7.  PROHIBITION  ON  tXINTBACT-SPLnTING. 

The  first  section  (as  amended  by  section 
6)  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  person  entering  into  a  contract 
under  which  wages  are  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not  divide 
any  project  into  contracts  of  $250,000  or  less 
if  the  project  would  not  have  been  so  divid- 
ed but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  applica- 
tion of  this  Act.". 

SEC  8.  TECHNICAL. 

(a)  The  following  is  inserted  before  the 
first  section: 

"Sbctioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Davis-Bacon  Act'. 

(b)  The  first  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)  That  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  2.  (a)  The". 

(c)  Sections  2  through  7  are  redesignated 
as  sections  3  through  8,  respectively. 

SEC.  *.  REPORTS  REQUIRED. 

Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
and  at  intervals  of  one  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  each  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  results  of  a  review  of  the  im- 
plementation, enforcement,  administration, 
impact  on  local  wages,  and  impact  on  local 
and  national  economies  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931  (the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  the  Act  of 
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June  13.  1934  (the  Copeland  Act),  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  12-month  period,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  such  further  legislation 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

SEC  I*.  a>PELAND  ACT  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENT. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
certain  statutes  concerning  rates  of  pay  for 
labor,  by  making  it  unlawful  to  prevent 
anyone  from  receiving  the  compensation 
contracted  for  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (40  U.S.C.  276c)  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Copeland  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  furnish  weekly  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  wages  paid 
each  employee  during  the  preceding  week" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  furnish, 
at  the  beginning,  midpoint,  and  conclusion 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract,  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  weelUy  wages 
paid  each  employee  during  such  period". 

SEC  II.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  but  shall  not  affect  any 
contract  in  existence  on  that  date  or  made 
pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  outstanding 
on  that  date. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
FLINT  EMC 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thunday.  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  that  has  been 
instmmental  in  providing  electric  energy  and 
growth  to  middle  Georgia  for  the  last  50 
years. 

The  Flint  Electric  Membership  (Dorp,  was 
formed  on  April  23,  1937  in  Reynolds,  GA. 
This  week  they  will  celebrate  their  50th  annt- 
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wnarf  of  operation  as  a  cooperative  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

At  the  start  of  this  century,  when  the  indus- 
trial revolution  was  in  full  swing,  the  foc*Js  of 
the  Nation  was  on  the  cities  and  their  tremen- 
dous growth.  Electricity  was  a  major  part  of 
this  b(X)m,  improving  transp<xtation,  communi- 
cation, and  ttie  standard  of  living.  Rural  Amer- 
ica, however,  operated  as  they  always  had 
and  it  was  clear  that  due  to  cost  and  other 
factors,  private  utility  companies  were  not  will- 
ing to  e)rtend  their  lines  to  bring  power  to  rural 
areas. 

In  1935,  President  Roosevelt  sat  in  his 
winter  home  in  Warm  Springs,  GA,  which 
today  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Third  District.  Only 
10  percent  of  the  Nation  had  electricity,  and 
he  realized  that  in  order  for  oiral  America  to 
keep  up,  a  method  would  be  needed  to  bring 
electricity  to  all  sections  of  our  country. 

By  May  1935,  President  Roosevelt  signed 
an  Executive  order  creating  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  This  order  released 
money  that  could  be  lent  to  tf>e  utility  compa- 
nies to  bring  electricity  to  farms.  But  it  was  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  that  took  the  lead  in 
the  spread  of  electricity.  Soon,  c(x>peratives 
like  Flint  began  to  form  all  across  the  country 
to  bring  new  energy  to  even  ttie  most  remote 
areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  perseverance  of 
Emory  Pan-,  Leonard  (k)oper,  F.C.  Jarrell, 
George  Z.  Young,  and  Howard  Neisler,  the 
original  founders  of  the  Flint  EMC  in  the  Reyn- 
okJs-Crowell  area  of  Georgia,  that  brought 
mkldle  Georgia  out  of  the  past  and  into  the 
future. 

FHnt  EMC  affected  me  personally  as  I  grew 
up.  As  a  10-year-old  growir>g  up  on  a  farm  in 
Crawford  (bounty,  GA,  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  saw  our  house  across  the  fields  ablaze 
with  lights.  I  stared  in  awe  at  this  amazing 
sight 

Rural  electrificatton  changed  our  lives  tre- 
mendously. It  gave  America's  farmers  the  ca- 
pability to  go  from  little  more  than  self-suffi- 
cierKy  to  producing  enough  fcxxl  to  feed  the 
entire  wortd.  It  brought  new  industry  and  eco- 
nomic activity  to  small  towns  and  communi- 
ties. It  alknved  people  to  enjoy  things  that 
they  never  had  the  opportunity  to  before. 

Today,  Rint  EMC  serves  43,000  accounts  in 
15  counties  of  whKh  the  majority  are  in  my 
district  When  many  of  the  earty  EMC's  were 
running  in  ttie  red,  Flint  ran  a  tight  ship  and 
ointinuously  provided  power  to  mkldle  Geot- 
gians  in  an  efficient  and  econom«al  manner. 

Under  ttie  directwn  of  Chairman  Gary  Hays 
and  General  Manager  HaroM  Smith,  the  168 
empkTyees  of  Flint  EMC  maintain  one  of  the 
top  cooperatives  in  the  State  of  (Georgia  and 
ttte  c(xjntry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  today  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  Rint  EMC  as  a  strong  ex- 
ample of  government  ccxiperating  with  private 
industry  to  better  the  lives  of  Americans. 
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AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST 
PDND  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TEMNBSSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEMTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Marilyn  Lloyd,  today 
in  introducing  the  Spent  Fuel  Contir^gency  Act 
of  1987.  This  legislatkjn  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  develop  and  implement  a 
contingency  plan  for  the  acceptance  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  waste.  The  Nuclear  Waste 
Poltey  Act  of  1982  [NWPA]  requires  DOE  to 
dispose  of  high-level  waste  in  a  permanent 
deep  geoiogk:  repository.  But  ttie  Department 
has  failed  to  meet  the  NWPA's  schedule  for 
ttie  development  of  the  repository. 

DOE  is  also  proposing  to  build  a  Monitored 
Retrievable  Storage  facility  [MRS]  to  provkie 
for  the  consolidation,  repackaging,  and  tempo- 
rary storage  of  nuclear  waste  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  repository.  The  MRS,  whkih  will  cost 
well  over  $3  billion,  is  also  DOE's  only  contin- 
gency plan  for  the  eventuality  that  the  reposi- 
tory will  not  be  ready  by  1998,  the  year  when 
DOE  is  legally  obligated  to  begin  disposing  of 
waste.  By  DOE's  own  admissk>n,  that  eventu- 
aNty  is  now  a  certainty,  and  the  Department 
now  proposes  to  make  the  MRS  an  integral 
part  of  the  waste  system,  in  clear  violation  of 
Congress'  intent  as  expressed  in  tfie  NWPA. 
The  Spent  Fuel  Contingency  Act  of  1987  re- 
jects the  flawed,  unnecessary  MRS  proposal, 
and  sets  forth  in  its  place  an  alternative.  My 
investigation  of  DOE's  MRS  plan  has  revealed 
that  the  Department  dkl  not  thoroughly  exam- 
ine any  alternatives  to  a  waste  system  that  in- 
cludes an  integral  MRS.  DOE  has  not  devel- 
oped a  no-MRS  system  with  anything  ap- 
proaching the  rigor  it  has  applied  to  its  MRS 
proposal. 

This  bill  directs  DOE  to  develop  just  such  a 
system,  using  such  proven  at-reactor  technol- 
ogies as  rod  consolidation,  reracking,  dry-cask 
storage,  and  others.  The  bill  authorizes  pay- 
ments from  the  nuclear  waste  fund  to  reim- 
burse utilities  for  the  cost  of  undertaking  this 
program. 

I  believe  that  this  contingency  plan  provkles 
a  preferable  alternative  to  an  MRS.  A  propos- 
al that  have  devetoped  for  a  comprehensive, 
no-MRS  system  includes  all  of  these  ele- 
ments, based  on  the  activities  of  many  nucle- 
ar utilities  wtiKh  already  have  projects  under- 
way to  expand  their  at-reactor  storage.  My  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  tfiat  DOE  has  not 
made  a  serious  effort  to  examine  these  op- 
tions, even  though  these  projects  are  already 
underway  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
took  a  critical  kx>k  at  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's conduct  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Program, 
which  is  funded  by  American  electiic  ratepay- 
ers. The  MRS  proposal  does  not  represent 
the  best  option  for  contingency  storage  of  nu- 
clear waste.  The  Spent  Fuel  Contingency  Act 
of  1987  presents  an  effective,  safe,  viable, 
and  less  expensive  alternative  system,  wfiich 
will  much  better  serve  the  ratepayers  of  Amer- 
ica. 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCALXrORITIA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSnfTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the  piogiams 
supported  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund.  Ttiese  programs  support  the  urgently 
needed  capital  devetopment  of  our  Nation's 
airport  and  air  traffic  control  system.  The  au- 
thorizations in  the  trust  fund  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  September  30,  1967.  The 
legislation  is  cosponsored  by  ttie  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Publk:  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, Jim  Howard,  and  ttie  ranking  Republi- 
can members  of  ttie  full  committee  and  ttie 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt and  Newt  Gingrich. 

Since  1970,  ttie  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  has  been  tiie  mechanism  for  funding 
capital  improvements  for  our  air  traffic  control 
system  and  airports.  The  trust  fund  is  support- 
ed by  taxes  contiibuted  by  users  of  ttie  avia- 
tion system,  including  an  8  percent  tax  on  air- 
line passengers  and  a  tax  on  the  fuel  used  by 
general  aviation.  Through  these  taxes  the 
users  contiibute  more  ttian  $3  biikxi  a  year  to 
the  trust  fund. 

The  trust  fund  was  last  reauthorized  in  1962 
for  6  fiscal  years,  folk}wing  a  1-year  extension 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  During  ttiis  6-year  period, 
ending  in  October  1967,  the  tiust  fund  wiM 
have  financed  approximately  S4.8  btlMon  of  im- 
provements and  development  at  ttie  Nation's 
airports,  $4.8  billk>n  of  capital  equipment  for 
the  air  ti^ffk:  contox}l  system,  and  $1  billkxi  for 
research  and  devek>pment  t)y  tfie  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  In  addition,  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1967,  the  tiust  fund  will  have  under- 
written approximately  S4.2  billion  of  ttie  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  ttie  air  traffic 
contiol  system. 

K  is  critically  important  to  ttie  future  of  our 
aviation  system  that  we  continue  to  fund  cap- 
ital devetopment  during  the  next  5  years.  As  a 
result  of  the  success  of  airiine  deregulation 
and  tiie  failure  of  the  administration  to  ade- 
quately rebuild  the  air  traffk:  control  system 
after  the  PATCO  stiike,  airiine  schedule 
delays  are  now  at  record  levels.  Substantial 
capital  devetopment  will  be  requirad  if  our 
aviation  system  Is  to  be  able  to  handto  the  in- 
creasing ti-affk:  demands  created  by  deregula- 
tion. 

The  intioduced  bill  establishes  funding 
levels  related  to  system  needs.  For  ttie  .Airport 
Improvement  Program,  funding  is  established 
at  approximately  $1.7  biUkxi  per  facai  year. 
This  funding  level  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tritxjtion  to  meeting  the  capital  devetopment 
needs  whch  were  discussed  at  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee's  recent  hearings  on  reauthor- 
ization. At  ttiese  hearings  ttie  Federal  Aviation 
Administiation  submitted  a  draft  national  plan 
of  integrated  airport  systems  showing  a  na- 
tional need  for  airport  capital  improvements  of 
$20.4  bjllkjn  from  1986  to  1995.  SimHar  needs 
are  indteated  by  stixJies  by  ttie  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council  International  and  American  Road 
and  Transportation  Buiklers  Association. 
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For  c^ittal  devetopmant  ol  the  air  traffic 
control  syalam.  undar  tlw  Fadlitiss  and  Equip- 
ment Program,  the  introduced  bill  establishes 
fwvfng  levels  rwiging  from  $1.5  to  $2  biKon  a 
yev.  Hwee  authorization  levels  are  based  on 
FAA  estimates  of  the  funding  rweded  to  keep 
the  national  airspace  system  plan  on  track 
plus  $92  mWon  to  fund  the  installation  of  ad- 
dttional  InstnMnent  landkig  systems  to  resolve 
the  problem  created  by  delays  in  development 
tnd  deployment  of  microwave  landing  sys- 
tems. The  fundfeig  levels  in  the  Introduced  bill 
wi  pennit  FAA  to  go  forward  with  many  vitally 
needed  safety  and  capacity  improvements.  In- 
dudbig  the  Terminal  Doppler  Radar  Program 
to  permit  advance  detection  of  weather  condi- 
tiorw,  such  as  wind  shear,  which  can  result  In 
fatal  accidents. 

For  aviation  research  and  development,  the 
act  authorizes  $200  million  a  year.  Including 
$25  mWon  specifically  devoted  to  research 
and  development  on  measures  to  enhance 
airport  capacity. 

The  final  major  program  funded  is  the  au- 
thorization permitting  use  of  the  trust  fund  for 
a  portion  of  ttie  expenses  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  air  traffic  control  system.  The 
committee  has  always  taken  the  position  that 
AxKling  of  operatk>ns  and  maintenance  is  a 
secondary  purpose  of  the  trust  fund  and  that 
trust  fWKJ  user  taxes  shoukj  not  be  used  for 
tfiis  program  until  tt>e  primary  research  and 
development  and  capital  improven>ent  pro- 
grams have  been  adequately  funded. 

The  introduced  bill  preserves  this  concept 
It  provides  that  the  authorization  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  from  the  trust  fund 
win  be  50  percent  of  Vne  funds  made  available 
for  ttw  airport  improvement,  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  research  and  devek>pment 
programs.  In  ottier  words,  funding  for  oper- 
ations ami  maintenance  will  be  continued  at 
its  historic  level  of  approximateiy  33  percent 
of  total  trust  fund  spending.  If  actual  spending 
for  the  capital  development  programs  is  in- 
creased, as  contemplated  t>y  the  introduced 
bin,  then  the  authorization  for  operatkm  and 
maintenance  will  also  be  higher  ttian  historic 
levels.  However,  if  Vne  capital  development 
programs  are  underfunded,  the  authorization 
for  operations  and  maintenance  will  also  be 
reduced  proportionately. 

In  ad(ftion,  \he  introduced  bill  strengtf^ens 
the  1962  penalty  clause  by  providing  that  for 
every  dollar  t>y  wtiich  funding  for  capital  devel- 
opment programs  falls  short  of  ttie  authorized 
levels,  furxSng  for  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance program  wiH  be  reduced  by  $3.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reduction  in  the  auttKxiza- 
tion  for  operations  and  maintenance  will  be 
added  to  the  discretionary  fund  of  tf>e  Airport 
Improvement  Program. 

The  authorization  levels  establisf>ed  in  the 
introduced  bill  wW  reduce  ttw  substantial  sur- 
plus which  accumulated  in  the  trust  fund  be- 
cause ttie  revenues  contnbuted  by  the  users 
have  not  been  fully  spent  If  the  auttK>rized 
programs  in  ttw  introduced  bill  are  fully 
funded,  ttie  trust  fund  surplus  wHI  be  reduced 
gradually  from  ttie  estimated  level  of  $5.7  bil- 
lon by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987  to  about 
$900  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1992. 

The  surplus  wtiich  has  been  permitted  to 
develop  in  ttie  trust  fund  has  been  highly  in- 
equitable for  aviation  users.  When  the  trust 
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fund  programs  were  renewed  in  1982,  user 
taxes  were  increased  substantially.  The  users 
supported  ttiese  IrKreases  t>ecause  they  rec- 
ognized that  higher  taxes  were  needed  to  sup- 
port overall  modernization  of  ttie  air  traffic 
control  system  and  expansion  of  airport  ca- 
pacity. Regrettably,  the  programs  established 
in  ttie  1982  legislation  have  not  been  fully 
funded  and  the  users  have  ended  up  paying 
considerably  more  Into  the  trust  fund  than  was 
permitted  to  be  spent.  Creation  of  this  surplus 
has  not  only  tieen  highly  unfair  to  the  users 
but  has  also  been  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  prot>tem  of  flight  delays  wfuch  have 
t>een  plaguing  ttie  aviation  system  In  recent 
months. 

The  inti-oduced  bill  establishes  a  program  to 
reduce  the  surplus  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
incentives  for  Congress  and  the  administi'ation 
to  fully  fund  ttiese  programs  would  be  much 
greater  if  the  trust  fund  was  not  included  in 
the  unified  Presidential  and  congressional 
budgets.  Inclusion  of  the  trust  fund  in  these 
budgets  aeates  a  temptation  for  the  adminis- 
ti'ation and  ttie  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees  to  have  the  trust  fund  spend  less 
than  it  takes  in.  This  surplus  then  goes  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  remainder  of  the 
budget 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8,  which  would  remove  the  trust 
fund  from  ttie  congressional  and  Presidential 
budgets  and  would  also  exempt  the  titist  fund 
from  across-the-board  cuts  in  funding  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Removing  the  trust 
fund  from  the  txjdget  would  eliminate  ttie 
temptation  to  under-fund  trust  fund  programs 
to  reduce  the  overall  budget  deficit. 

We  have  not  included  these  off-budget  pro- 
visions in  the  introduced  bill  because  to  do  so 
would  create  problems  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion wtirch  could  delay  the  vitally  needed  reau- 
thorization legislation.  However,  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  taking  the  trust  fund  off  budget  is 
the  t>est  approach  to  the  surplus  problem  and 
we  will  continue  to  work  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  8  included  as  another  mechanism  to 
encourage  full  funding  of  trust  fund  programs 
a  tax  trigger  proposal.  Under  the  trigger  there 
would  tie  an  automatic  reduction  in  user  taxes 
if  ttie  trust  fund  programs  were  not  adequately 
funded.  A  tax  trigger  provision  is  within  ttie  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
When  the  Committee  on  Publk:  Works  and 
Transportation  reports  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  trust  fund  programs,  I  will  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  ttie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  they  include  a  tax  trigger  in  re- 
authorizing user  taxes. 

Before  concluding,  I  virant  to  make  particular 
note  of  the  fact  that  although  this  bill  provides 
for  a  5-year  reauthorization  of  the  airport  and 
airways  development  programs,  It  is  the  intent 
of  ttie  Aviation  Subcommittee  to  dedrcate  tx)th 
time  and  resources  in  the  second  session  of 
ttie  100th  Congress  to  reviewing  wtiether  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  organization 
and  stiucture  is  adequate  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  demands  of  our  aviation  system  and 
to  assessing  the  recommendations  of  ttie 
Aviation  Safety  Commission  which  was  estat>- 
listied  by  Senate  majority  leader  Robert  C. 
Byrd's  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
738,  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolu- 
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tion.  The  findings  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Byrd  Commission  are  expected  early  in 
1988.  Wtien  our  committee  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  fully  conskler  and  discuss  the  commis- 
sion's findings  as  well  as  public  comments  on 
their  recommendations,  we  will  tie  tiest  able 
to  proceed  ahead  to  not  only  act  upon  how  to 
best  organize  the  agency  we  charge  with  avia- 
tion safety  and  air  traffic  control  responsit>il- 
ities,  but  to  also  revisit  some  of  ttie  policy  de- 
cisions reflected  in  this  bill  if  such  is  needed. 

The  details  of  the  introduced  bill  are  set 
forth  in  a  summary  following  this  statement.  I 
look  forward  to  prompt  action  on  the  bill  so 
that  there  will  be  no  lapse  in  these  important 
programs. 

Main  Provisions  in  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  JREAimioRiZATioN  Bill 

1.  Programs  are  reauthorized  for  five 
years. 

2.  Amounts  of  reauthorization  for  major 
programs: 

(a)  Facilities  and  equipment:  fiscal  year 
1987— $1.16  bUlion  (existing  law). 

BiUion 

FY  1988 $1.38 

FY  1989 1.78 

FY  1990 2.19 

FY  1991 ..„ 1.99 

FY  1992 „ 2.08 

5  year  total 9.326 

(b)  Airport  improvement  program:  fiscal 
year  1987— $1,017  billion  (existing  law). 

BiUion 

FY  1988 $1,720 

FY  1989 1.720 

FY  1990 _ „ 1.699 

FY  1991 1.760 

FY  1992 _ 1.712 

5  year  total 8.611 

(c)  Research  and  development:  fiscal  year 
1987— $193  mUlion  (existing  law). 

Million 

FY  1988 $200 

FY  1989 aOO 

FY  1990 200 

FY  1991 200 

FY  1992 „ 200 

5  year  total 1,000 

(d)  Operation  and  maintenance  from  the 
trust  fund:  fiscal  year  1987—1.36  billion  (ex- 
isting law). 

JiriUton 

FY  1988 $1.67 

FY  1989 1.84 

FY  1990 2.06 

FY  1991 1.99 

FY  1992 „ ■       1.99 

5  year  total 9.54 

The  authorized  funding  for  O&M  is  set  at 
50%  of  the  funds  actually  appropriated  in  a 
fiscal  year  for  the  Facilities  and  Equipment, 
Airf)ort  Improvement  and  Research  and  De- 
velopment Programs.  The  authorized  fund- 
ing for  Operations  and  Maintenance  is  re- 
duced by  $3  for  every  $1  by  which  appro- 
priations for  the  AIP,  F&E,  and  R&D  pro- 
grams fall  short  of  authorized  funds.  The 
amount  by  which  the  O&M  authorization  is 
reduced  by  this  3  for  1  "penalty"  Is  added  to 
the  discretionary  fund  for  the  Airport  Im- 
provement program. 

3.  Breakout  of  Funds  for  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program. 

(1)  Entitlement  Funds, 
(a)  Primary  Airports. 
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The  bill  continues  current  law  in  provid- 
ing that  primary  airports  (airports  with 
more  than  .01%  of  total  enplanements— 
alxiut  260  largest  airports)  will  receive  enti- 
tlement funding  based  on  a  per  passenger 
formula.  The  minimum  and  maximum 
annual  entitlements  are  changed  to  $300,000 
and  $16  million.  A  new  entitlement  is  estab- 
lished for  airports  receiving  scheduled  all- 
cargo  service  with  an  aggregate  annual 
landed  weight  in  excess  of  500  million 
pounds.  These  airports  will  divide  a  $50  mil- 
lion allowance,  with  a  maximum  of 
$4,000,000.  There  will  be  a  cap  on  the  pas- 
senger and  cargo  entitlements  of  48%  of  the 
AIP  program. 

(b)  State  entitlement. 

The  bill  continues  current  law  in  requiring 
that  12%  of  the  AIP  program  lie  allocated  to 
general  aviation  airports  in  the  States  and 
territories,  with  the  entitlement  for  airports 
in  each  state  based  on  population/area 
ratios. 

(2)  Allocation  of  Funds  after  Entitle- 
ments. 

The  funds  remaining  after  entitlements 
are  a  discretionary  fund.  However,  the  law 
will  require  specified  minimum  funding  for 
various  programs.  These  minlmums  may  lie 
satisfied  from  entitlement  and/or  discre- 
tionary funds. 

(a)  Set  Asides  (minlmums). 

(1)  Noise  abatement— at  least  10%  of  AIP 
program. 

(2)  Reliever  airports— at  least  10%  of  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  System  plaiming— at  least  .5%  of  pro- 
gram. 

(4)  Commercial  service  airports  other 
than  primary— at  least  5.5%  of  program. 

(b)  Remaining  Discretionary  Fund. 

Of  the  discretionary  fund  remaining  after 
the  set  asides  have  been  satisfied,  75%  shall 
be  used  for  preserving  capacity,  safety  and 
security  at  primary  airports  and  reliever  air- 
ports, and  for  noise  compatability  planning 
and  programs  at  such  airix>rts. 

4.  Changes  in  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. 

(a)  Advance  funding— current  law  permits 
fimding  only  for  costs  incurred  after  a  grant 
is  awarded.  The  bill  would  permit  funding 
for  work  undertaken  l)efore  a  grant,  if  the 
Secretary  issues  a  letter  of  intent  to  fund 
the  project  when  funds  become  available, 
and  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  project 
will  significantly  enhance  system-wide  air- 
port capacity. 

(b)  Assurances. 

The  assurances  required  from  AIP  grant- 
ees are  revised  to  clarify  and  strengthen  ex- 
isting assurances  concerning  non -discrimina- 
tion against  air  carriers  using  the  airport; 
closing  the  airport  for  non-aeronautical  pur- 
poses; removal  of  hazards  to  navigation;  and 
ensuring  that  revenues  generated  by  the  air- 
port are  spent  for  the  airport.  New  statuto- 
ry assurances  (some  of  which  are  already  re- 
quired as  a  matter  of  administrative  discre- 
tion) are  added  concerning  the  disposal  of 
land  purchased  with  a  federal  grant  wlilch 
Is  no  longer  needed  for  aeronautical  pur- 
poses; the  duty  to  maintain  an  airport 
layout  plan  and  obtain  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval for  changes  therein;  and  requiring 
airports  to  use  qualifications-based  procure- 
ment procedures  In  contracting  for  engi- 
neering and  design  services.  The  bill  also 
clarifies  the  duty  of  an  airport  operator  to 
consult  with  users  of  the  airport  liefore  sut>- 
mittlng  an  application  for  a  grant. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  liefore  the 
Secretary  modifies  an  assurance  required  of 
grantees,  the  Secretary  must  publish  notice 
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of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  provide  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Terminating  Pajrments 
and  Withholding  Estimates. 

The  bill  establishes  procedures  for  the 
Secretary  to  follow  In  terminating  a  grant 
or  withholding  an  entitlement  on  the 
ground  that  the  grantee  has  violated  an  as- 
surance. A  grant  payment  cannot  lie  with- 
held more  than  60  days  unless  there  has 
been  a  hearing  and  a  finding  that  an  assur- 
ance has  l>een  violated.  An  entitlement  may 
not  l>e  withheld  on  the  ground  of  violation 
of  an  assurance  unless  there  has  lieen  a 
hearing  and  a  finding  of  violation  within  90 
days  after  an  application  is  filed. 

5.  Changes  in  Noise  Program. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  may  not 
fund  noise  abatement  projects  until  an  air- 
port has  received  approval  for  an  overall 
noise  abatement  plan.  The  bill  would 
modify  the  requirement  for  a  previously  ap- 
proved plan.  The  bill  provides  that  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  airport  owner  is  not 
making  reasonable  progress  towards  devel- 
oping an  overall  noise  abatement  plan,  then 
10  percent  of  the  entitlement  funds  of  the 
airport  shall  tie  made  available  to  units  of 
local  government  surrounding  the  airport 
for  noise  aliatement  projects.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  in  the  absence  of  a  plan 
funding  is  available  for  soundproofing  of 
schools,  if  the  school  was  included  in  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  approved 
liefore  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  bill  increases  the  federal  share  for 
noise  development  projects  to  not  less  than 
the  federal  share  for  the  airport  projects. 
The  bill  further  requires  a  hearing  liefore 
an  overall  noise  abatement  plan  is  adopted. 

6.  Facilities  and  Equipment  Program. 
The  bill  establishes  a  minimum  level  of 

funding  for  installation  of  Instrument  Land- 
ing Systems:  $27  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
and  $30  million  in  Fiscal  Years  1989  and 
1990.  75%  of  these  amounts  shall  be  used 
for  funding  ILS"  at  primary  and  reliever  air- 
ports. The  policy  statement  Is  amended  to 
establish  new  goals  for  specific  facilities  and 
equipment. 

7.  Research  and  Development. 

The  $200  million  annual  authorization  for 
R&D  includes  a  new  $25  million  authoriza- 
tion for  research  to  improve  airport  capac- 
ity. 

8.  Other  Provisions. 

(a)  The  authorization  for  DOT  to  reim- 
burse NOAA  for  weather  services  provided 
to  FAA  is  set  at  $30  million  per  Fiscal  Year 
for  Fiscal  Years  1988  to  1992. 

(b)  Part-time  Operation  of  Plight  Service 
Stations. 

The  provision  in  the  1982  Act  dealing  with 
reducing  the  hours  or  closing  Flight  Service 
Stations  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  close  or  reduce  the  hours  of 
operation  of  any  Flight  Service  SUtion 
unless  service  will  be  provided  by  an  auto- 
mated Flight  Service  SUtion  with  Model  1 
equipment  or  better. 

(c)  Explosive  Detection  K-9  Teams. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  is  con- 
tinued without  a  separate  authorization  for 
funding  from  the  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Ceiling  on  Fees. 

Section  334  of  "Rtle  49  U.S.C.  prohibits 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  from 
charging  fees  which  were  not  Ijeing  charged 
on  January  1.  1973  or  which  exceed  the 
level  of  the  fee  in  effect  on  tliat  date.  The 
bill  would  amend  this  ceiling  to  allow  the 
fees  wlilch  were  is  effect  on  January  1,  1973 
to  l>e  adjusted  for  inflation  according  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 
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(e)  Declaration  of  Policy. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  the  Declaration 
of  Policy  providing  that  artificial  restric- 
tions should  not  be  imposed  to  alleviate  air 
traffic  delays  unless  less  restrictive  alterna- 
tives have  first  Ijeen  explored.  The  bill  also 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  ttiat  the 
FAA  high  density  rule  limiting  air  carrier 
operations  at  National.  O'Hare.  LaOuardla 
and  Kennedy  Airtx>rts  should  t>e  phased  out 
and  eliminated  at  the  earliest  practical  date, 
consistent  with  safety. 

In  existing  law,  the  policy  statement  es- 
tablishes goals  of  installing  specified  safety 
equipment  at  commercial  service  airports. 
The  bm  amends  this  policy  statement  to 
add  goals  of  vertical  visual  guidance  systems 
on  primary  runways,  distance  to  go  signs  on 
primary  and  secondary  runways,  surface 
movement  radar  systems  at  Category  III 
airports,  and  a  taxlway  lighting  and  sign 
system. 

(f )  Study  on  Long-Term  Capacity  Needs. 
This  provision  directs  the  Secretary  of 

Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  for  devel- 
oping an  airport  system  plan  through  at 
least  the  year  2010  on  the  short  and  long- 
term  availability  of  adequate  airport  sjrstem 
capacity.  The  Secretary  is  to  file  a  report  on 
this  study  not  later  than  January  1.  1990. 
The  provision  also  makes  available  $250,000 
a  year  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989. 


EFFORTS  BY  TAIWAN  TO 
CORRECT  TRADE  IMBALANCE 


HON.  BOKE  ESPY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1987 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  ttiat  our  trade  polKies,  as 
written,  interpreted,  and  enforced,  must 
always  alk>w  for  the  efforts  of  our  tracfing  part- 
ners to  reduce  their  trade  surplus  with  us.  Al- 
though we  must  take  every  fair  and  just  action 
to  ensure  our  stature  in  ttie  wodd  market  ttie 
United  States  must  acknowledge  and  take 
into  account  the  active  polk^es  of  cxir  surplus 
trading  partners  to  help  us  correct  our  trade 
deficits. 

Along  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
cently visited  the  Republic  of  (Dhina  on 
Taiwan,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Chinese  Asso- 
ciation of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Wtiile 
there.  I  was  honored  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent Premier,  Catiinet  and  sub-Cabinet  level 
officials  to  discuss  ti-ade  matters  and  to  ex- 
press my  concern  atxxjt  ttie  trade  imbalance 
between  our  nations.  My  concerns  were  re- 
ceived with  mutual  concern  and  interest  and  I 
believe  sincere  efforts  are  underway  tiy  ttie 
Republic  of  China  to  answer  ttiose  concerns. 

With  the  Republk;  of  China  committing  to 
immediate  tariff  reductions  averaging  neariy 
50  percent  on  62  of  the  66  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  our  ti-ade  alliance  is 
garnered  by  ttie  political  and  economc  reali- 
ties of  gkibal  forces,  and  we  must  continue 
our  healthy  relationship.  Annong  the  62  items 
with  reduced  tariffs,  6  »"ll  become  duty  free 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  offering  considerable 
export  possibilities  for  U.S.  farmers  and  manu- 
facrturers. 
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Mr.  Spatfwr,  I  beiwo  these  and  other  ac- 
tions by  «w  RepuUc  of  China  reflect  the  seri- 
uusnoM  of  its  elforts  in  correcting  the  trade 
ImbalMwe  bel«Men  our  nations,  and  bases  on 
my  meetings  with  leaders  there,  further  dis- 
uiialnni  towwd  a  fair  and  free  trade  policy 
wMbeftuMfuL 

In  dosing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  assert  that  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  strongest  possibie  provi- 
aions  in  our  rsoenHy  passed  trade  bin.  and  I 
hulars  H  MS  Ihe  right  thing  to  do.  But  I  en- 
courage my  ooleagues  and  the  administration 
to  tito  nots  wd  weigh  the  efforts  of  our  trad- 
ing pwlners  Ute  the  Repubic  of  China  in  our 
pursuit  of  a  poicy  of  cooperation  and  fairness 
in  the  «*oitd  trade  arena. 
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nit.  3.  OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL  OF 
1987 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

opmssouiu 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEHTATITES 

TTiursdav.  May  7.  19S7 

Mr.  GEF>HARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like 
to  raise  an  Issue  related  to  H.R.  1160,  a  bill 
wtvch  I  sponsored  to  improve  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  Kthotripters.  This  bill  has  been  Incor- 
porated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
into  H.R.  3.  the  Omnibus  Trade  bHI.  The  lan- 
guage in  this  committee  report  thai  corre- 
sponds to  the  Httiotripter  provisk>ns  needs  to 
be  clarified.  In  the  committee  report  describing 
section  812,  there  is  a  description  of  litho- 
tripter  technok)gy.  WhHe  this  description  is  ac- 
curate, it  may  be  somewhat  misleading  in  that 
it  describes  only  one  particular  type  of  litho- 
tripter.  There  are  several  other  lithotripters 
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that  have  the  same  medial  purpose— use  of 
shock  waves  to  fragment  stones  within  the 
body— but  are  configured  differently. 

For  example,  one  type  of  machine  does  not 
require  x-rays  to  kx»te  the  stones  nor  does  it 
require  the  complete  submerston  of  patients  in 
a  water  bath  during  treatment  This  partk»ilar 
devKe  uses  a  diagnostic  ultrasound  scanner 
and  only  requires  the  patient's  lumt>ar  area  to 
be  in  contact  with  water.  I  woukJ  simply  like  to 
point  out  ttiat  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
was  not  the  committee's  intent  in  adopting  the 
lithotripter  tariff  provision  to  commercially  en- 
dorse a  particular  product 

Furthermore,  while  lithotripters  have  been 
used  in  the  past  exclusively  to  disintegrate 
kklney  stones,  scientifk:  advances  soon  may 
be  forthcoming  to  allow  this  same  technoto- 
gy— with  only  slight  modifications— to  be  used 
to  disintegrate  gallstones  as  well.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  that  the  description  of  the  lithotripter 
shoukj  have  recognized  their  use  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  gallstones  as  well. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  April  21.  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.tn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kent 
CoifRAD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRATER 

i  lain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 

ard ^        ..person.  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray  this  morning  in  the  pro- 
found and  familiar  words  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi. 

Lord,  make  me  an  instnmient  of  Thy 
peace .  .  . 

Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love; 

Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 

And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
so  much 

Seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 

To  be  understood  as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved  as  to  love; 

For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive; 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  par- 
doned; 

And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to 
eternal  life. 
Amen. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENTS  DUE  BlAY  15.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  financial 
disclosuire  reports  required  by  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  and 
Senate  Rule  34  must  be  filed  no  later 
than  close  of  business  on  PYiday,  May 
15,  1987.  The  reports  must  be  filed 
with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  The  Public  Records 
Office  will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  until  9 
p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
these  filings.  Written  acknowledge- 
ment will  be  provided  automatically 
for  Senators'  reports,  and  upon  re- 
quest for  staff  members.  Any  written 
request  for  an  extension  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  220  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510. 

All  Senators'  reports  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  on  Tuesday, 
May  19.  Advance  written  requests  for 
copies  of  these  reports  are  now  being 
accepted  by  the  Public  Records  Office. 
Any  questions  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  reports  or  their  purchase  should 
be  directed  to  that  office— 224-0322. 
Questions  regarding  interpretation  of 
the  E^thlcs  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
should  be  directed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics— 224-2981. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Kent 
Conrad,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


WORLD  RECESSION  MAY  LOOM 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    this 
week's  column  by  Robert  Samuelson 


underlines  a  point  that  deserves  more 
attention  as  we  discuss  our  trade  prob- 
lems. Surplus  countries  like  Ji^mui  and 
Germany  have  been  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  expand  world  trade 
and  growth.  This  is  a  point  that  I 
stressed  with  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  in  our  meeting  last  week. 

While  the  United  States  does  share 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  cur- 
rent world  trade  imbalance,  so  do  the 
surplus  countries.  UJS.  mismanage- 
ment—in both  the  public  and  private 
sector— account  for  the  biggest  part  of 
our  trade  deficit.  As  I  assured  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone,  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  step  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
As  we  work  on  the  budget  and  on  com- 
prehensive trade  and  competitiveness 
legislation,  we  intend  to  make  every 
effort  to  bring  down  our  budget  deficit 
and  to  assist  private  industry  to 
become  more  competitive. 

As  we  restore  balance  and  competi- 
tiveness to  our  economy,  our  trade  def- 
icit will  come  down.  However,  world 
trade  and  growth  can  be  sustained 
through  this  period  only  if  the  surplus 
countries  correct  the  mismanagement 
of  their  own  economies. 

U.S.  mismanagement  simply  does 
not  account  for  the  large  trade  sur- 
pluses of  a  few  foreign  countries.  They 
have  been  mismanaging  their  own 
economies  with  reliance  on  export  led 
growth  and  sluggish  imports.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  economies, 
Germany  and  Japan  have  even  larger 
trade  surpluses  than  the  United  States 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


NOTICE 

On  June  1,  1987,  both  the  House  and  Senate  Document  Rooms  will 
be  open  to  the  public  for  the  free  distribution  of  bills,  reports,  documents, 
and  public  laws.  The  House  Document  Room  will  distribute  only  House  bills, 
reports,  and  documents  to  the  public;  and  the  Senate  Document  Room  will 
provide  only  Senate  items  to  the  public.  House  and  Senate  Members, 
congressional  staff,  and  accredited  press  representatives  may  obtain  both 
House  and  Senate  legislative  materials  at  either  location. 

The  general  public  may  receive  as  many  as  six  separate  items,  one  copy 
of  each,  per  request.  Requests  may  be  made  in  person  or  in  writing. 
Infonmation  conceming  availability  of  publications  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Senate  Document  Room  on  (202)  224-7860;  or  the  House  Document 
Room  on  (202)  225-3456. 

The  document  sales  operation  in  the  Senate  Document  Room  will  be 
closed.  When  legislative  documents  are  expected  to  generate  greater  than 
normal  public  interest  and  demand,  they  will  be  sold  in  the  Govemment 
Printing  Office  main  bookstore. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


Frank  Annunzio,  Chairman 


Wendell  H.  Ford,  Wee  Chairman 


UM 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfiet  natetneoa  or  inacniofis  which  ate  not  spoken  by  «  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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trade  deficit.  Just  last  week  JaiMUi. 
with  an  economy  that  Is  roughly  half 
the  siie  of  our  economy,  announced 
that  it  is  running  a  $100  billion  trade 
surplus. 

The  surplus  countries  must  shift 
gears  to  expand  their  own  demand  and 
to  buy  far  more  imports.  As  the  Con- 
gress develops  trade  legislation  to 
expand  trade  and  open  markets,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  problem 
posed  by  the  mercantilist  countries. 
We  have  to  do  our  part  and  better 
manage  our  domestic  economy,  but  we 
cant,  as  Mr.  Samuelson's  column 
points  out,  allow  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  to  do  nothing  to  spur  their 
own  domestic  growth  and  increase  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rkoro  the  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Samuelson  that  ap- 
peared in  Wednesday's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBS,  as  follows: 

Without  CooFnunoH.  Woklo  Rkkssion 
Mat  Loom 

T<»TO.— One  of  today's  maddening  con- 
tndicUons  is  this:  nations'  economies  are  in- 
crcaaingly  interdependent,  but  politics  and 
p>ycbolo«y  remain  highly  nationalistic.  If 
the  world  is  drifting  into  recession— and  it 
may  be— the  main  cause  lies  in  the  Inability 
of  the  United  States.  Jai>an  and  West  Ger- 
many to  agree  on  even  modest  coordination 
of  their  economic  policies.  A  few  weelcs  in 
Japan  haven't  made  me  more  optimistic 
about  the  outlook. 

Perhaoe  last  week's  meeting  between 
President  Reagan  and  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Yasuhiro  Nakasone  will  result,  as  they 
promised,  in  Joint  actions  to  avoid  global  re- 
cession and  a  trade  war.  But  skepticism  is 
warranted.  At  home,  the  Japanese  blame 
their  economic  problems  on  the  United 
States  and.  thereby,  rationalize  an  unwill- 
ingness to  make  tough  decisions  to  stimu- 
late their  economy.  Likewise,  the  West  Ger- 
mans portray  the  United  States  as  the  vil- 
lain and  do  little  to  spur  growth. 

No  ooimtry,  of  course,  has  a  monopoly  on 
self-righteousness.  Americans— witness  last 
week's  passage  of  tough  trade  legislation  by 
the  House  of  Representatives— are  equally 
eager  to  find  scapegoats.  But  all  this  re- 
crimination doesn't  address  the  basic  imlial- 
anoe  in  the  world  economy.  Until  recently, 
the  United  States  was  the  world's  main 
engine  for  growth.  Now,  the  U.S.  economy  is 
slowing,  and  if  other  countries  don't  pick  up 
the  slack,  the  global  economy  could  slip  into 
recession. 

Some  numbers  show  the  huge  U.S.  role. 
Remember,  first,  that  the  U.S.  economy  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Japan's  and 
about  four  times  larger  than  West  Germa- 
ny's. Between  1983  and  1986.  domestic 
spending  in  the  United  States  grew  60  per- 
cent faster  than  in  Japan  and  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  in  Germany.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  the  U.S.  spending  increase  was  satis- 
fied by  imports,  boosting  growth  in  other 
countries.  We  became  addicted  to  imports, 
while  they  became  just  as  addicted  to 
export-led  growth. 

The  pattern  couldn't  last,  and  its  legacy  is 
now  our  mutual  problem.  Sooner  or  later, 
foreigners  were  bound  to  tire  of  piling  up 

the  dollars  we  were  spending  abroad.  And  so 


they  have.  They've  sold  dollars,  driving 
down  the  exchange  rate.  Other  countries' 
exports  (in  dollars)  are  more  expensive, 
threatening  their  economic  growth.  Mean- 
while, higher-priced  imports  In  the  United 
States  have  increased  inflation  and  prompt- 
ed the  Federal  Reserve  to  raise  interest 
rates.  That  may  fiuther  slow  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Little  wonder  that  the  world's  stock,  bond 
and  foreign  exchange  markets  are  jittery. 
The  talk  of  a  "crash"  is  probably  exaggerat- 
ed, but  the  danger  of  global  recession  Isn't. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  recently 
cut  its  forecast  of  world  economic  growth 
for  1987  from  3.1  to  2.7  percent.  The  West 
Germans  and  Japanese  have  done  little  to 
brighten  this  outlook.  The  Germans  have 
been  timid  in  lowering  interest  rates.  Both 
Germany  and  Japan  have  resisted  greater 
government  spending  or  tax  cuts. 

It's  not  that  the  Japanese  and  Germans 
are  simply  stubborn.  Export-led  growth  has 
spared  them  the  unpleasant  choices  needed 
to  promote  domestic  growth.  Last  year,  a 
Japanese  government  task  force — directed 
by  Haruo  Maekawa.  former  head  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan— proposed  deemphasizing  ex- 
ports and  increasing  domestic  spending.  One 
idea  would  reduce  the  protection  for 
Japan's  farmers  and  shift  more  agricultural 
land  to  housing.  Naturally,  Japan's  power- 
ful farm  lobby  Is  opposed.  Little  has  been 
done.  So  far,  the  Maekawa  report  is  a  public 
relations  exercise. 

The  reluctance  to  tackle  these  issues  also 
reflects  a  belief— In  Japan  and  elsewhere— 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  mainly  to  blame 
for  the  global  imbalance.  These  self-serving 
views  are  increasingly  illogical.  In  Japan,  I 
have  been  told  (often  in  the  same  breath) 
that  the  United  Stotes  hurts  the  world 
economy  both  by  its  faltering  economic 
growth  and  its  huge  budget  deflclte.  Huh? 
Suppose  the  budget  deficits  miraculously 
vanished  tomorrow.  The  first  effect  would 
be  lower  U.S.  economic  growth,  either  be- 
cause government  spending  would  be  lower 
or  taxes  higher. 

That's  not  an  argument  against  reducing 
our  budget  deficits.  As  a  nation,  we've  Ijeen 
spending  beyond  our  means.  Hence,  our 
trade  deficits.  Reducing  budget  deficiU  is 
one  way  to  stem  excess  national  spending. 
We  will  have  to  export  more,  import  less  or, 
perhaps,  both.  But  unless  other  countries 
raise  domestic  spending— importing  more 
from  us  or  offsetting  lost  exports— any  slow- 
down of  U.S.  spending  will  push  everyone 
closer  to  a  slump. 

Lopsided  world  growth  doesn't  stem  pri- 
marily from  U.S.  budget  deficits,  but  from 
the  dollar's  status  as  the  major  global  cur- 
rency. Successful  U.S.  anti-inflationary  poli- 
cies in  the  1980s  made  dollar  investments 
more  appealing.  Our  trade  deficits  couldn't 
have  mushroomed  if  International  investors 
liadn't  been  so  willing  to  hold  dollars.  In 
fact,  their  enthusiasm  raised  the  dollar's  ex- 
change rate  60  percent  between  1980  and 
1985,  increasing  our  imports  and  other 
countries'  export  dependence.  But  no  one 
planned  the  dollar's  appreciation.  It  result- 
ed from  investment  decisions  by  banlcs,  com- 
panies and  individuals. 

The  deliate  over  world  economic  growth 
has  been  about  morality  (Who's  to  blame?) 
when  it  should  be  about  economics  (What's 
to  be  done?).  The  decline  of  the  dollar's  ex- 
change rate  shifts  the  burden  of  higher  do- 
mestic spending  to  other  countries.  To  urge 
some  international  coordination  doesn't 
mean  that  governments  can  instantly  create 
a   precise    rate    of    economic   growth,    no 


matter  how  desirable.  They  can't.  But  they 
can  adopt  measures  that  will,  broadly  speak- 
ing, give  their  economies  a  general  direc- 
tion. The  Germans  and  Japanese  have  re- 
sisted expansionary  steps. 

We  all  remain  hostage  to  each  other's  pol- 
itics and  prejudices.  The  world  won't  be 
helped  by  an  outburst  of  American  protec- 
tionism. But  neither  will  it  be  helped  by 
German  and  Japanese  passivity. 

They've  wanted  It  both  ways:  to  criticize 
our  budget  and  trade  deficits  while  main- 
taining export-led  growth.  There  are  many 
people  in  Japan  who  see  the  inconsistency. 
They  know  that  Japan  needs  to  import 
more  and  to  grow  faster.  But  they  are  a 
small  and,  so  far.  unpersuasive  minority.  It's 
too  bad. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


TRADE  BILL  REPORTED 
Mr.     DOLE.     Mr.     President, 


the 


Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  a 
trade  bill  yesterday  that  is  tough,  but 
a  lot  more  sensible  than  the  Gep- 
hardt-ridden bill  which  the  House 
passed  recently. 

First  of  all,  it  attacks  the  problems, 
not  illusions. 

It  is  not  a  free  trader's  dream,  but  it 
is  not  a  protectionist  nightmare  either. 

It  has  some  problems.  We  still  have 
time  left  on  the  floor  and  in  confer- 
ence to  resolve  them.  And  it  may  be  a 
bill,  depending  on  what  all  other  com- 
mittees do— and  I  think  that  is  a  big 
"if,"  what  they  may  do— but  if  we  keep 
the  bill  free  from  too  many  wayward 
amendments  on  the  floor,  it  could  be  a 
bill  the  President  can  sign.  And  then  if 
we  go  into  conference  and  work  out 
something  with  the  House  Members— 
and  I  think  the  House  Members  are 
pretty  evenly  divided  on  a  lot  of  these 
issues— we  could  have  a  trade  bill  in 
1987  rather  than  a  trade  issue  in  1988. 

The  legislation  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  a  product  of  close 
bipartisan  cooperation. 

Senator  Bentsem  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  steering  a  careful  course 
through  the  many  interests  represent- 
ed in  the  Congress.  And  Senator  Pack- 
wood  is  to  be  thanked  for  bringing 
many  of  the  differences  between  the 
Congress  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  other.  There  is  a 
lot  of  creative  effort  in  the  biU. 

I  Joined  in  introducing  the  original 
bill,  and  although  I  expressed  concern 
at  the  time  about  certain  provisions, 
many  of  these  concerns  have  been  ad- 
dressed. 

But  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Not  many 
perfect  bills  pass  this  Chaml>er.  To 
take  one  example,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  is  still  not  given  suffi- 
cient discretion  in  deciding  whether  to 
impose  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 


national Trade  Commission  in  what 
we  call  section  201  import  relief  cases. 
That  Is  important  because  no  one 
elects  members  of  the  ITC.  and  yet  its 
decisions  can  have  significant  conse- 
quences. In  other  words,  they  are  not 
elected.  They  are  appointed.  They  do 
not  have  a  constituency. 

So  I  would  hope  we  can  continue  to 
try  to  Improve  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
and  take  the  best  parts  of  each  in  con- 
ference, and  mayt)e  get  a  bill  the 
President  can  sign  sometime  this  year. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  S,  1884:  HAPRT  TRDMAM'S  BIRTRDAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day  in  1884,  103  years  ago.  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  bom  in  Lamar,  MO. 
From  humble  origins,  as  a  farmer  and 
a  haberdasher,  he  rose  to  Ijecome 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 
was  called  upon  to  make  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  significant  Presiden- 
tial decisions  in  our  history,  determin- 
ing this  Nation's  role  in  world  affairs. 

We  remember  Harry  for  many 
things,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
before  becoming  Vice  President  and 
President,  he  spent  what  he  called 
"the  happiest  10  years"  of  his  life  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  Truman  was  elected  Sen- 
ator from  Iilissouri  in  1934.  When  he 
arrived  as  a  freshman,  somewhat  in- 
timidated by  the  famous  names 
around  him,  he  received  some  good 
advice  from  the  Democratic  whip,  J. 
Hamilton  Lewis: 

Don't  start  out  with  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. For  the  first  6  months  you'll  wonder 
how  you  got  here;  and  after  that,  you'll 
wonder  how  the  rest  of  us  got  here. 

Harry  Truman  quickly  learned  that 
the  real  work  of  a  Senator  was  done  in 
committee,  and  he  worked  hard  at  his 
committee  assignments.  Later  he 
wrote: 

I  made  it  my  business  to  master  all  of  the 
details  of  any  project  confronting  a  commit- 
tee of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Such  dedication  and  hard  work 
made  Truman  "a  Senator's  Senator;" 
well-liked,  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber. 

It  further  aided  him  in  1941  when  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program.  His  hard  hitting,  un- 
compromising investigations  into  de- 
fense contracting  saved  the  Nation 
millions  of  dollars,  protected  service- 
men from  shoddy  equipment,  won 
Truman  bipartisan  praise,  and  pro- 
pelled him  into  the  Vice  Presidency- 
which  within  months  placed  him  in 
the  White  House.  In  Truman's  case, 
good  work  had  its  reward.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  honor  his 
memory  today. 


And  I  simply  want  to  say  "thank 
you"  to  the  many  mothers  who  have 
in  the  past,  and  now,  love,  support, 
and  care  about  us.  To  oiu-  own  moth- 
ers; to  the  grandmothers,  daughters, 
aunts,  cousins,  and  nieces  and  other 
family  members  who  nurture  and  in- 
spire us;  to  our  friends  who  are  moth- 
ers; and  to  our  colleagues  and  employ- 
ees who  are  mothers. 

Special  qualities  seem  to  go  along 
with  motherhood— patience,  warmth, 
understanding.  And  these  qualities 
make  all  our  Uves  better— fuUer, 
richer,  more  complete.  Thank  you. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday  is 
Mother's  Day. 


TAX  RETURNS.  1986-nSENATOR 
BOB  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  Is  my 
custom  I  am  once  again  making  public 
key  information  about  my  tax  returns. 

My  income  included  a  Senate  salary 
of  $85,000,  honoraria  of  $119,575. 
income  of  $40,000  from  a  daily  nation- 
wide radio  show,  and  $6,491  of  interest 
income.  Other  items  included  rental 
income  from  my  house  in  Russell,  KS, 
and  an  advance  royalty  pajrment  for  a 
Dole  biography  to  be  published  early 
in  1988. 

I  continued  my  policy  of  not  accept- 
ing honoraria  which  might  create  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
either  for  myself  or  for  my  wife,  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Secretary 
Dole.  Therefore,  of  the  $119,575  of 
honoraria  received.  $87,500,  or  73.18%. 
I  donated  to  charity.  An  itemized  list 
of  these  charitable  donations  follows. 

Together,  Secretary  Dole  and  I  paid 
$149,161  in  income  taxes  for  1986,  in- 
cluding $133,856  in  Federal  and 
$15,305  in  Kansas  and  North  Carolina 
taxes.  Joint  1986  income  was  higher 
than  Joint  1985  Income  principally  as  a 
result  of  the  advance  book  royalties 
and  trust  capital  gains. 

ROBEliT  J.  DOd-SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  TAX  RETURN 
INFORMATION 
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1986  honoraria  contributed  to  charity- 
Senator  Bob  Dole 
Charity:  Amount 

KftniMHi  Special  Olympics $1,000 

Kansas  Masonic  Home 1,000 

Foundry  Methodist  Church 5,000 

Lakemary  Center 2.000 

American  Heart  Association 3,000 

Kan""    Association    for    Mental 

Health 2,000 

Kansas  Comm.  for  Prevention  of 
ChUd  Abuse „ 1,500 


TraniMM  Foundation  for  the  Blind ...  2,000 
Kansas  Society  for  Crippled  ChU- 

dren 2,000 

Trinity  United  Methodist  Church ..  2.000 
National    Kidney    Foundation    of 

Kansas  and  Western  Missouri 2,000 

Lakemary  Center 3,000 

Leukemia     Society     of     America. 

Kaniiaii  Chapter 2.000 

Institute  of  Logopedics 2.000 

American     Lung     Association    of 

Kansas „...  2.000 

United  Negro  College  Fund „  2,000 

Foundry  Methodist  C^hurch 2.000 

Natioiud      Hispanic      Scholarship 

Fund „..  2,000 

Benedictine  College 2,000 

Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Scholastica 2.000 

Foundry  Method  Church 2.000 

American       Heart       Association. 

Kansas  Affiliate 2,000 

Kansas  Comm.  for  Prevention  of 

ChUd  Abuse _ 1.000 

TCunmut  Foundation  for  the  Handi- 
capped    2,000 

Hutchinson  Heights,  Inc 1.000 

National  Society  for  Autistic  Chil- 
dren    2.000 

Marymount  College  of  Kansas 1.000 

Kansas  Wesleyan  College 1.000 

United  Negro  College  Fund 2,000 

Kansas  Association  of  the  Deaf, 

Inc 2,000 

Lakemary  Center 2,000 

Foundry  Methodist  Church 2.000 

American     Diabetes     Association. 

Kansas  Affiliate 1.000 

American  Cancer  Society.  Kanwas 

Division 2.500 

Huntlngtons   Disease   Foundation 

of  America 2.000 

The     Kansas     Jaycees     Cerebral 

Palsy  Foundation 2,000 

Goodwill    Industries    Easter   Seal 

Society  of  Kansas,  Inc 2,000 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  Sun- 
flower Chapter 2.000 

The  Congressional  Award 2.000 

National      Hispanic     Scholarship 

Fund 2.000 

Donald  R.  Fortier  Children's  Fund  2,000 
National  RehablliUtion  Hospital....  1,000 
U.S.  Association  of  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 1.500 

Kansas  4-H  Foundation,  Inc 1,500 

The  Dole  Foundation 2.000 

Do 2.000 

USOof  Metropolitan  Washington..  500 

Ml.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  93-618.  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  as  official  ad- 
visers to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  inter- 
national conferences,  meetings,  and 
negotiations  sessions  relating  to  trade 
agreements:  The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bkwtsen],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaga],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MothihaitJ.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack-- 
wood],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  RoTHl;  and  as  alternative 
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official  adrisen  to  the  above  negotia- 
tions: the  Soiator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Bavcus],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  B(»Bf].  the  Soiator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  B*ai>lbt].  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchbx].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor],  the 
Bmstnr  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ruglk], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKsnaxm].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  DaschuI.  the  Sen- 
ate from  y^""^  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sen- 
ator fnmi  Missouri  [Mr.  Dahtorth]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
CBAVB].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hnm],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallof],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ddrehbkrger]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
sraoHO]. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives,  delivered  by  Ids.  Goetz.  one 
of  its  reading  deiks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  relative  to 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart 
B.  McKnmrr.  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 


UMI 


DEATH  OF  CONORESSBfAN 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Just  received  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  what  is  to  myself  and  many 
others  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  a 
great  personal  loss,  and  a  great  per- 
sonal tragedy,  specifically  the  death  of 
Congressman  Stewart  McKinnet  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut. 

These  occasions  sometimes  require 
pro  forma  remarks  by  the  colleagues, 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  My 
remarks  today  are  not  pro  forma. 
They  are  remarlcs  about  a  man  I  con- 
sidered my  dearest  friend  in  politics,  in 
Connecticut  politics. 

I  would  like  to  address  them  to 
Lucie,  his  wife;  to  Stewart.  Jr..  Lucie, 
Jean.  Libby,  and  John,  his  five  chil- 
dren, because,  in  fact,  this  is  their  day. 

As  in  the  life  of  so  many  other  fig- 
ures, so  few  days  belong  to  the  chil- 
dren; so  few  days  belong  to  the  wife.  It 
is  ironic  that  when  death  comes  every- 
body finally  focuses  on  those  that 
have  had  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  those  who 
serve  in  government. 

Just  prior  to  coming  here.  I  was 
chairing  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  It  is  to  this  subcommittee 
that  those  who  need  our  special  care 
come  seeking  help  from  their  govern- 
ment: Those  who  suffer  from  various 
ailments— cancer,  heart  disease,  AIDS, 
diabetes,  Alzheimer's;  those  who  need 
some  special  opportunity  in  the  sense 


of  their  poverty;  those  who  seek  some 
special  opportunity  in  terms  of  their 
education. 

And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times 
before,  indeed  it  is  this  committee  that 
is  charged  with  overseeing  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  these  United  States.  And 
I  cannot  better  describe  the  work  of 
Stewart  McKiinrET  over  the  past  17 
years  than  to  say  he  also  was  involved 
in  the  business  of  life.  That  was  Stew- 
art. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  on  the  form  of  his 
death.  Stewart  died  of  complications 
from  AIDS.  I  have  to  wonder,  when  I 
know  all  the  things  that  Stewart  has 
accomplished,  where  the  headlines 
were  during  the  [>ast  16  years  when  he 
went  to  bat  for  every  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  issue  that  has  challenged 
our  Nation. 

Stewart's  district,  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  which  I  repre- 
sented before  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
encompasses  probably  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  areas  in  the  United  States. 
And  yet  the  man's  career  was  not  the 
reputation  of  the  wealthy,  but,  dia- 
metrically the  opposite,  it  was  a  voice 
for  those  who  have  absolutely  no 
power,  either  in  terms  of  their  person- 
al circumstance  or  their  political  num- 
bers. 

This  piece  of  ground  on  which  the 
Capitol  sits  is  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  eloquent  spokesmen  such  as 
Walter  Paontroy.  But  it  was  Stewart 
McKiNNEY,  a  white  Congressman  from 
a  wealthy  district,  a  Republican,  who 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  tried  to  give 
representation  as  is  called  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  District.  They  were 
not  just  constituents.  But  they  repre- 
sented an  opportunity,  an  ideal,  that 
all  Americans,  whether  they  are  from 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  wherever, 
should  believe  in,  and  the  District 
today  in  many  ways  is  better  for  the 
administrations  of  Stewart  McKir- 
NEY.  And  there  was  not  one  vote  to  be 
had  for  Stewart  McKinney  on  that 
issue. 

It  is  Stewart  McKinwey  who  led 
the  charge  for  legislation  from  fair 
housing  to  Grove  City— Grove  City, 
that  matter  which  sits  even  now 
before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  de- 
signed to  bring  equality  to  women,  mi- 
norities, the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped. And  whereas  many  voices  in 
his  party  and  mine  decry  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation,  Stewart  did  not 
sit  by  and  see  anything  but  the  fullest 
opportunity  come  to  those  of  present- 
ly lessened  circiunstance  in  this 
Nation. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  died  in  his 
weakened  condition  was  that  he  was 
out  there  on  a  grate.  He  got  his  final 
pneumonia  on  behalf  of  the  homeless 
of  this  Nation.  There  are  not  many 


homeless  in  Fairfield  County.  Yes, 
there  are  some  in  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port, but  in  the  main  not  many.  But  it 
was  incomprehensible  to  Stewart  in 
this  wealthy  Nation  of  ours  that  men 
and  women  should  be  sleeping  on 
grates,  a  Nation  that  has  such  great 
abundance.  All  of  us,  this  Senator  in- 
cluded, walk  down  the  street  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  we  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes.  Tet  so  little  is  done. 
They  are  stUl  there.  They  were  there 
last  year,  and  they  were  there  the  year 
before. 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  to 
Stewart  McKinney  that  he  was 
hardly  in  a  physical  shape  to  be  sleep- 
ing on  a  grate.  He  wanted  to  drama- 
tize, to  make  visual  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  necessity  to  address 
this  sore  on  the  escutcheon  of  this 
Nation. 

Housing:  No  man  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  more  for  public 
housing  in  this  Nation,  a  decent  roof 
over  every  American's  head.  We  made 
that  commitment  during  Lyndon 
Johnson's  day.  We  made  the  commit- 
ment, and  we  lived  up  to  it  for  a  while. 
Then  we  forgot  about  it. 

I  would  suggest  you  look  around  the 
cities  of  this  Nation  and  see  whether 
there  is  a  decent  roof  over  every  Amer- 
ican's head.  There  are  a  lot  of  decent 
roofs  in  Fairfield  Coimty,  in  my  home- 
town of  Greenwich,  and  in  Stewart's 
hometown  of  Westport.  Believe  me. 
there  are  decent  roofs,  many  of  them 
multimillion-dollar  roofs.  But  it  was 
that  Congressman  who  came  and 
spoke  for  a  decent  roof  over  the  heads 
of  all  Americans. 

We  all  imderstand  the  political  reali- 
ties of  this  business.  When  you  are  in 
the  minority,  your  name  does  not  go 
on  the  bill.  The  headline  does  not 
belong  to  you.  That.  I  suppose,  is  what 
bothers  me  more  than  anything  else 
because  16  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whether  it  was  South  Af- 
rican legislation,  homeless  legislation, 
housing  legislation,  legislation  for 
Amerasian  children,  whether  it  is 
Grove  City,  the  leader  in  this  fight 
has  been  Stewart  McKinney.  The  po- 
litical reality  is  such  that  the  title  does 
not  belong  to  you.  We  understand  that 
as  Stewart  understood.  But  today  I 
want  his  wife  and  children  to  under- 
stand. 

The  ideal  of  America,  that  was 
Stewart  McKinney.  He  tried  to  make 
it  come  true.  He  spent  every  minute  of 
his  time,  every  ounce  of  his  power,  not 
solely  for  the  residents  or  the  constitu- 
ents of  his  district,  but  rather  for  all 
those  who  needed  a  special  care.  That 
is  what  this  Nation  is  about. 

This  used  to  be  a  nation  that  lived 
for  Its  children.  It  used  to  be  a  nation 
that  lived  for  those  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunity—now it  is  considered  old-fash- 
ioned stuff  that  does  not  belong  any- 
more. Well,  it  belonged  to  Stewart. 


There  are  those  who  want  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  fashion  or  the  form 
of  his  death.  Why  is  that  important?  I 
have  tried  to  talk  about  the  things 
that  should  be  Important  to  his  family 
and  to  those  of  my  friends  on  this 
floor.  Certainly  his  children  know  how 
he  loved  them.  And  his  wife  knows 
how  he  loved  her.  But  what  else  is 
there  in  a  man's  life?  The  form  of  his 
dying?  The  form  of  his  failings,  or  the 
form  of  his  victory  and  the  form  of  his 
life. 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  whatever  I  have 
said  is  not  really  up  to  the  occasion. 
But  he  loved  his  Nation.  And  he  gave 
the  patriotism  to  his  Nation  that 
really  makes  the  pledge  and  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  and  the  flag  all  come 
alive.  Everything  that  happens  from 
here  on  in  will  be  ritual.  But  my  re- 
membrance of  Stew  McKinney  will 
not  come  from  the  form  of  his  death 
or  the  rituals  of  his  death. 

My  memories  will  come  from  the 
richness  of  his  life.  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remaining  time  of  the  leader  will  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEWART  McKINNEY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  delighted,  and  I  was  privileged,  to 
be  on  the  floor  when  Senator  Lowell 
Weicker  delivered  that  marvelous 
statement  about  Stewart  McKinney. 
Stewart  McKinney  was  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  person.  I  happened  to  know 
him.  He  was  in  the  other  party.  We 
disagreed  on  a  few  things.  But  I  knew 
Stewart  McKinney  in  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  I  knew  what  a  re- 
markably fine  Congressman  he  was. 
But  he  had  the  kind  of  courage  that 
Lowell  Weicker  spoke  of. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Lowell 
Weicker  preceded  him  in  the  House  in 
the  exact  district,  because  one  of  the 
best  things  I  can  say  about  Stewart 
McKinney  was,  he  was  a  Lowell 
Weicker  Republican.  He  was  in  the 
tradition  of  this  remarkable  man  who 
has  again  and  again  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  courage  he  has.  And  if  there  is 
a  liberal  in  this  body,  it  is  not  in  my 
party.  It  is  Lowell  Weicker,  a  Repub- 
lican. 

SENATOR  HART  OUT— A  SAD 
LOSS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
sad  that  Gary  Hart  has  ended  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  He  built  his 
career  in  this  body.  He  made  a  number 
of  vital  contributions  as  a  Senator  as 
well  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  In  a 
sense  Senator  Hart  represented  exact- 
ly the  combination  of  understanding 
and  experience  we  need  in  a  President 


of  the  United  States  today.  He  clearly 
enunciated  many  causes  and  issues:  He 
was  a  highly  credible  leader  in  the  one 
issue  that  is  far  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant confronting  this  country,  and 
indeed  the  world  today  and  for  years 
to  come. 

That  issue  is  arms  control.  Senator 
Hart  brought  to  arms  control  special 
credibility  because  he  had  two  vital 
qualifications. 

First,  he  fully  imderstood  the  urgen- 
cy of  bringing  the  nuclear  and,  indeed, 
the  conventional  arms  race  under  con- 
trol. Senator  Hart  has  been  and  is  a 
leading  fervent,  determined  champion 
of  peace. 

Second,  he  brought  to  arms  control 
a  deep  and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  military 
strength.  He  especially  understood  the 
necessary  dollar  and  cents  limits  that 
we  must  Impose  on  any  military  build- 
up. 

Senator  Hart  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  His 
record  shows  how  much  he  benefited 
from  that  experience.  He  knew  that 
peace  requires  a  strong  American  mili- 
tary force. 

He  knew  our  military  strength  also 
demands  careful  choices  in  procuring 
weapons  that  could  do  the  Job  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Senator  Gary  Hart  never 
forgot  that  the  only  purpose— I  repeat, 
the  only  purpose— of  a  U.S.  military 
force  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent 
the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

The  withdrawal  of  Senator  Hart 
from  the  Presidential  race  is  unfortu- 
nate for  our  country  and  indeed  for 
the  world.  It  removes  a  former  Sena- 
tor who  would  have  brought  to  the 
Presidential  campaign,  a  person  who 
could  have  carried  to  the  country  a 
strong  case  for  resurrecting  super 
power  arms  control  from  its  present 
state  of  absolute  collapse.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  modest  progress  the  super- 
powers made  in  arms  control  In  the 
first  40  years  of  the  nuclear  age  lies  in 
a  shambles.  What  has  happened  to  our 
superpower  arms  control  treaties? 
Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  negotiated  three 
significant  arms  limitation  treaties. 
First  there  was  the  limitation  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  testing.  The  super  powers 
had  made  minor  progress  In  limiting 
testing  to  150  Idloton  explosions  that 
were  conducted  underground.  But 
most  Important,  they  had  promised, 
pledged  In  a  treaty  ratified  by  this 
body,  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive, 
total  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. As  we  know,  the  Soviet  Union  xini- 
laterally  suspended  nuclear  weapons 
testing  for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  in  effect  said 
"no  way."  Second,  there  was  an  ABM 
Treaty,  ratified  by  this  body  by  an 
overwhelming  89  to  2  vote.  That 
treaty  pushed  hard  by  previous  admin- 
istrations  over   the   protestations   of 


Soviet  negotiators  stopped  the  certain- 
ty of  a  defensive-offensive  arms  race 
that  would  certainly  ensue  from  an 
SDI  or  star  wars  defense.  What  was 
the  purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  It 
was  to  stop  any  SDI.  What  is  the 
status  of  that  treaty?  It  is  the  victim 
of  the  number  one  priority  of  the 
Reagan  administration  which  is  to 
build  and  deploy  an  American  SDI.  So 
what  does  that  leave  of  arms  control? 
It  leaves  to  the  second  Strategic  Arms 
LlmlUtion  Treaty,  SALT  II.  SALT  II 
limited  offensive  nuclear  arms  on  both 
sides.  Analysis  by  our  own  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  disclosed  that  the  limitations 
imposed  by  SALT  U  on  the  Soviets 
were  far  more  serious  than  limitations 
Imposed  on  the  United  States.  And 
SALT  II  worked.  It  arrested  offensive 
nuclear  arms  race.  But  the  administra- 
tion permitted  SALT  U  to  expire  last 
December  31.  It  made  no  attempt  to 
extend  or  renegotiate  it.  It  is  dead. 
Now  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
super  powers  may  agree  to  withdraw 
intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons 
from  Europe.  That  would  be  welcome 
but  It  does  not  significantly  inhibit  an 
all-out  superiKxwer  offensive-defensive 
arms  race. 

So  we  live  in  a  nuclear  weapons 
world  with  arms  control  virtually  de- 
stroyed. It  was  made  to  order  for  a 
President  with  the  background  and  ex- 
perience of  Senator  Gary  Hart.  Now 
Senator  Hart  is  no  longer  a  candidate. 
But  he  has  left  a  legacy  of  good  sense 
for  his  country  as  It  moves  close  to  the 
1988  Presidential  campaign  on  the 
most  vital  issue  that  confronts  this 
country.  Of  course  there  are  other  ex- 
cellent candidates  running,  candidates 
with  experience  and  a  strong  record  In 
arms  control  and  the  relationship  of 
military  force  and  strength  to  arms 
control.  But  we  will  need  that  Hart 
arms  control  legacy  In  this  campaign. 
The  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  is.  and  whatever 
party  he  represents,  will  be  well  served 
to  study  the  Gary  Hart  position  and 
record  on  keeping  the  peace  In  this  nu- 
clear world. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  that  Gary 
Hart  created  the  military  reform 
caucus;  emphasized  mobility,  small 
units  at  lower  costs,  small  aircraft  car- 
riers; and  called  for  innovative  think- 
ing, tactical  studies. 

He  led  the  fight  against  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  the  Senate.  He  pointed  out  the 
vulnerability  of  MX,  the  lack  of  mobil- 
ity, the  use-lose  It  weapon. 

He  led  the  fight  against  Gramm-Hol- 
lings-Rudman.  He  felt  strongly  that 
this  was  wrong  for  the  country  and 
was  no  solution  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems, that  it  would  only  hurt  the  poor. 

He  was  a  leader  in  economic  think- 
ing. He  proposed  reindustrialization  of 
America,  high  technology  solutions  to 
current  problems,  better  management. 
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He  was  an  environmental  leader.  He 
was  an  Alaska  lands  bill  leader  and  a 
nuclear  nonproliferation  spokesman. 

Oary  Hart  accepted  no  PACS,  in 
spite  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  money 
seems  to  speU  the  difference. 

He  was  cool  under  fire  and  showed 
great  intelligence. 

I  regret  he  Is  no  longer  a  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


UMI 


STEWART  B.  McKINWEY  NATION- 
AL WILDLIFE  REPaOE  DESIGNA- 
TION ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  WEICKEIR.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  biU  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1167)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"ConnecUcut  Coastal  NaUonal  WUdllfe 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional WUdlUe  Refuge." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  again  I  think  that  the  proper 
way  to  recognize  Congressman  McKih- 
HKT  would  not  be  with  some  inanimate 
bricks  and  mortar  but.  rather,  in  the 
life  of  the  wildlife  refuge  which  he  set 
up  by  Federal  legislation  several  years 
ago. 

That  refuge  has  been  called  the  Con- 
necticut Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  This  legislation  would  now 
call  it  the  Stewart  B.  McE:inney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Chsistopber  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut. I  know  it  has  the  unanimous 
har-king  of  the  Connecticut  congres- 
sional delegation  in  the  House  and  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  would  hope  that  this  living  tribute 
to  a  very  alive  person  would  be  deliber- 
ated and  passed  by  this  body  today. 

BCr.  President.  I  realize  that  this  is 
an  extraordinary  measure,  but  then  he 
was  an  extraordinary  person. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1167)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  1167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBCTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stewart  B. 
McKinney  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Desig- 
nation Act  of  1987". 

SKC  2.  NAME  CHAN<;E  OK  THE  REFUCE. 

The  Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  as  established  by  Public  Law 
98-548,  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  National  WUdlife  Ruf uge". 

SEC  J.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  such  modifica- 
tions to  maps,  signs,  and  other  references 
and  structures  to  properly  reflect  such  re- 
designation. 

SEC  4.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  ACCEPT  FUTURE  ME- 
MORIALS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
future  memorials  to  be  placed  in  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
describing  the  contributions  of  Stewart  B. 
McKiimey  to  the  Nation. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1987 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resiune  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1827.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resmned  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NEW  GI  BILL  CONTINUATION 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston and  Mr.  Murkowski  are  on  their 
way  to  the  floor  to  proceed  with 
debate  and  action  on  S.  12.  It  is  a  bill 
to  remove  the  expiration  date  for  eligi- 
bility for  the  educational  assistance 
program  for  veterans  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent— and  I 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Republi- 
can leader  to  proceed  to  do  this  whUe 
he  is  momentarily  off  the  floor— that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  12. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  assistance 
program  for  veterans  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

S.  12 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  GI  BiU 
Continuation  Act". 

SEC.  2.  CONTINUATION  OF  ALl^VOLUNTEER  FORCE 
VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  THE  NEW  GI  BILL  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Section  1411(a)<lKA)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1. 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1988,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  30, 
1985,". 

(b)  Section  1412(aKl)(A)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1988,"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "after  June  30, 
1985.". 

SEC.  3.  CONTINUATION  OF  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE UNDER  THE  NEW  GI  BILU 

Section  2132(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  the  period  begiiming  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1988"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "after  June  30,  1985". 

SEC.  I.  REVISION  OF  DECLARED  PURPOSES. 

Section  1401  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  as  clauses  (4)  and  (5),  respectively, 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  clauses  (2)  and  (3): 

"(2)  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education  to  qualifying  men  and  women 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
such  an  education: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  vocational  readjust- 
ment and  to  restore  lost  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  service  men  and  women 
who  served  on  active  duty  after  June  30, 
1985;": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  clause: 

"(6)  to  enhance  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness through  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  educated  and  productive  work 
force."; 

And  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment. 


lO-iaNTTTB  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  managers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  10:42  ajn.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Comuo). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  rise  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  S. 
12— the  proposed  New  GI  Bill  Con- 
tinuation Act— which  I  introduced  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  historic  100th 
Congress.  As  the  author  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  was  delighted  to  be  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  measure  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mxtr- 
KowsKi].  committee  members  Matsu- 

NAGA,  DeCONCINI,  MITCTHKLL,  ROCKEFEL- 
LER, and  Graham,  and  by  Senators 
CoHEM  and  Rollings.  Joining  later  as 
cosrwnsors  of  this  historic  bill  were 
committee  members  Stafford  and 
Specter  and  Senators  Simon.  Daschle, 
Ladtenberg.  Pressler,  Melcher, 
LuGAR.  Shelby.  Harkin,  Sanford, 
iNOtTYE,  Heinz,  Cochran.  Thttrmond. 
Boren.  Reid.  McCain,  Sarbanes, 
BiNGAMAN.     Kerry,     Dole.     Duren- 

BERGER,  WiRTH,  LeAHY,  EVANS,  KaSTEN. 
BiSEN.  RiEGLE,  ByRD,   KENNEDY,  BRAI>- 

ley.  Pell.  McConnell,  Stevens,  Smp- 
SON,  Moynihan,  Bentsen,  Gore,  Metz- 

ENBAUM.  DODD.  CHILES.  WILSON.  ARM- 
STRONG. Warner,  D'Amato.  and 
Chafee. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  now  has 
the  strong  bipartisan  sponsorship  of 
59  Members  of  this  body.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  by  two  committees— in  both 
cases  unanimously— the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  March  17  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  April 
30. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  passed  similar 
legislation.  H.R.  1085.  to  make  the  new 
GI  bill  permanent.  My  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  our  counterpart  <»m- 
mlttee  [Mr.  Montgomery]  introduced 
H.R.  1085  on  February  11.  1987,  and  it 
was  reported  favorably  by  both  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  11.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  401  to  2  on 
March  17. 

Working  in  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit. 
I  believe  we  have  compiled  a  fine 
record  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  It  is 
thus  fitting  that  we  continue  this  tra- 
dition of  bipartisanship  by  bringing 
the  New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act  to 
the  floor  together. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  speak  to  the 
specifics  of  our  bill.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  strong,  effective  efforts  in 
1984  of  Senators  Armstrong,  Cohen. 


Matsunaga.  and  Hollihgs,  along  with 
Senators  Bradley.  DeConcini.  Foro. 
Inouye,  Kasten.  Kennedy,  and  Pres- 
sler with  whom  we  worked  very  close- 
ly that  year  in  pursuing  Senate  pas- 
sage and  ultimately  the  enactment  of 
a  new  GI  bill  for  the  all-volunteer 
force,  which  we  now  propose  to  contin- 
ue indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  GI  Bill  Con- 
tinuation Act  would  provide  for  the 
continuation— beyond  the  current 
Jime  30.  1988,  new  eligibility  expira- 
tion date— of  the  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  members  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Force— under  chapter  30 
of  Title  38— and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve—under chapter  106  of  Title  10— 
together  popularly  known  as  the  new 
GI  bill.  Our  bill  would  provide  for  the 
indefinite  continuation  of  those  pro- 
grams by  simply  eliminating  the  July 
1,  1988,  deadline  on  participation  eligi- 
bility. Our  bill  also  would  add  three 
new  purpose  clauses  to  the  current  de- 
clared purposes  of  the  new  GI  bill 
chapter  30  program,  as  set  forth  in 
section  1401  of  Title  38.  United  States 
Code.  The  new  purposes  would  be: 
First,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  to  qualifying  men 
and  women  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  such  an  education; 
second,  to  provide  for  vo<»tional  read- 
justment and  to  restore  lost  education- 
al opportunities  to  those  service  men 
and  women  who  served  on  active  duty 
after  June  30.  1985;  and  third,  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  competitiveness 
through  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  educated  and  productive  work 
force. 

CURRENT  PROGRAII 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1984,  enacted 
in  title  VII  of  Public  Law  98-525,  es- 
tablished two  new  educational  assist- 
ance programs,  popularly  known  as 
the  new  GI  bill,  one  imder  chapter  30 
to  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  new 
active-duty  service  personnel  and  the 
other  under  chapter  106  of  title  10  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  The 
new  GI  bill  was  enacted  for  a  3-year 
period  and  replaced  the  Post- Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Educational  Assistance 
Program,  known  as  VEAP.  which  was 
terminated  by  Public  Law  99-576. 

Under  the  chapter  30  program  an  in- 
dividual who  enters  on  active  duty  for 
the  first  time  during  the  3-year  period 
from  July  1.  1985,  through  June  30, 
1988.  and  who  does  not.  upon  entering 
on  active  duty,  decline  to  participate 
in  the  program  is  entitled  to  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits— generally 
$300  a  month  for  36  months  for  a  total 
of  $10,800— in  exchange  for  comple- 
tion of  a  3-year  period  of  active  duty 
with  honorable  discharge.  Alternative- 
ly, an  individual  who  completes  2-year 
period  of  active  duty  with  an  honora- 
ble discharge  and  4  years'  service  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  is  entitled  to  36 
months  of  basic  educational  assistance 


benefits  at  $250  a  month.  The  basic 
pay  of  participating  service  members 
is  reduced  by  $100  per  month  during 
the  first  12  months  of  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  service  branches  may  offer 
recruits  monthly  benefit  increases, 
known  as  "kickers,"  in  order  to  en- 
hance recruitment  in  critical  skill 
areas  as  to  encourage  longer  enlist- 
ments. 

The  basic  benefits  are  paid  for  and 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  supplemental  benefits 
are  also  administered  by  the  VA  but 
are  paid  for  by  the  individual  service 
branch. 

Under  the  chapter  106  program  for 
the  Selected  Reserve,  an  individual 
who.  during  the  test  period,  enlists,  re- 
enlists,  or  extends  for  a  period  of  at 
least  6  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
entitled  to  an  educational  benefit  of 
up  to  $5,040  for  imdergraduate  college 
education  with  no  reduction  in  basic 
pay.  These  benefits  are  administered 
by  the  VA  but  paid  for  by  the  individ- 
ual service  branch. 

The  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1984,  in  connection  with 
establishing  the  new  GI  bill  for  a  3- 
year  period,  closed  to  new  entrants 
during  that  same  period  the  title  38 
chapter  32  program— VEAP.  VEAP 
was  scheduled  to  be  resumed  on  July 
1.  1988,  the  day  after  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  new  GI  bUl  test  period.  However, 
last  year,  in  section  309  of  Public  Law 
99-576.  Congress  permanently  closed 
VEAP  to  new  enrollments.  Congres- 
sional action,  therefore,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  a  hiatus  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  an  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram for  new  entrants  on  active  duty 
or  into  the  Selected  Reserve  after 
June  30,  1988. 

VALUE  or  THE  GI  BIU.  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  original  World  War  II  GI  bill 
of  rights,  signed  into  law  on  June  22, 
1944,  has  had  more  impact  on  the 
American  way  of  life  than  any  law 
since  the  Homestead  Act.  which  was 
enacted  in  1862.  The  societal  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  that  GI  bill  and  its  suc- 
cessors—the Korean  conflict  and  post- 
Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans' educational  asisstance  programs 
has  been  enormous.  These  GI  biUs 
may  be  the  greatest  investments  our 
coimtry  has  ever  made.  Under  these 
measures,  more  than  18  million  veter- 
ans hav£  gained  $60  billion  worth  of 
education  and  training  since  World 
War  n  in  every  field  from  aeronautics 
to  zoology,  from  electrical  engineering 
to  plumbing,  from  auto  mechanics  to 
truck  driving.  GI  biUs  have  contribut- 
ed immensely  to  a  heathly  economy 
through  a  more  highly  trained  and 
productive  work  force,  thus  enhancing 
our  Nation's  economic  growth.  Making 
the  new  GI  bill  permanent  is  impor- 
tant not  only  because  of  the  economic 
and  societal  benefits  it.  too.  will  bring 
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to  our  Nation,  but  also  because  of  its 
enonnous  value  as  a  readjustment 
bmefit  for  members  of  our  All-Volim- 
teer  Force  who  elect  to  return  to  civil- 
Ian  life,  and  because  of  its  cost-effec- 
tive recruitment  and  retention  value  in 
attracting  high-quality  young  men  and 
women  into  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  Reserve  components. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
perpetuate  any  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  this  program.  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  design  a 
better,  more  cost-effective  program 
than  the  new  OI  bill.  It  clearly  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
frameworic  of  benefits  for  those  who 
serve  our  Nation  in  our  Armed  Forces 
and  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a 
continuing  basis  as  we  invest  in  our 
NatioD's  human  resources  and  global 
competitiveness  and  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  needs  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  The  new  GI  bill  has 
enonnous  value  for  our  Nation  in 
many  respects. 

SOCmAL  AHD  BCOHOMIC  VALUK 

First  is  the  societal  and  economic 
value.  At  our  February  4  hearing,  we 
received  testimony  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  per- 
sonnel chiefs  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  as  well  as  organi- 
zations representing  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  se- 
lected Reserve,  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion community.  Every  witness,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  administration,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  m airing  the  new  GI  bill 
a  pennanent  program,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  uniformed  services 
providing  especially  strong,  enthusias- 
tic sumiort.  A  recurring  theme  ex- 
pressed by  virtually  every  witness  was 
that  the  new  GI  bill  should  be  contin- 
ued indefinitely  because  of  its  great 
societal  and  economic  value  to  our 
Nation. 

The  dividends  our  country  has  al- 
ready reaped  from  past  GI  bills  is  so 
vast  as  to  be  virtually  incalculable. 
However,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  GI  bill  benefits, 
the  Nation  is  returned  $3  to  $6  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues.  Not  only  will  a 
permanent  new  GI  bill  produce  a 
richer  social  fabric  for  our  Nation,  but 
the  educational  assistance  made  avail- 
able under  a  permanent  new  GI  bill 
program  has  the  potential  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  our  vitality  and 
strength  as  a  world  economic  power  by 
improving  the  access  of  service  mem- 
bers and  veterans  to  education.  As 
such,  the  new  OI  bill  constitutes  a 
truly  "blue-chip"  investment  in  our 
Nation's  human  resources  through  a 
more  highly  trained,  competitive,  and 
productive  work  force. 

The  challenge  to  American  world 
leadership  has  never  been  greater,  and 
the  new  GI  bill  helps  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Our  competitive  edge  depends 
upon  a  skilled  labor  force.  Critical,  so- 


phisticated new-growth  industries- 
computers,  robotics,  and  biotechnol- 
ogy to  name  a  few— demand  workers 
sidlled  in  technology  and  a  populace 
conversant  with  the  rudiments  of  sci- 
ence. The  speed  and  complexity  of 
trade  in  the  information  age  also  re- 
quires workers— and  management- 
versatility  and  a  higher  level  of  rea- 
soning and  analytical  skills  than  that 
demanded  by  any  other  age  in  our  his- 
tory. Japan  recognized  the  Importance 
of  education  for  its  own  future  25 
years  ago.  when  its  economic  council 
declared.  "economic  competition 
among  nations  is  a  technical  competi- 
tion that  has  become  an  educational 
competition." 

Global  economic  leadership  today 
demands  managerial  excellence, 
expert  management  of  information 
and  resources,  foreign  language  skills, 
and  a  mastering  of  emerging  technol- 
ogies at  every  level.  The  challenge 
must  be  met  through  education  and 
training,  particularly— in  view  of  the 
level  of  competency  required— at  the 
college  and  university  level.  The  more 
Americans  who  desire  the  opportunity 
for  a  higher  education  and  are  given 
encouragement  and  access  to  pursue  it 
through  the  new  GI  bill,  the  more  ef- 
fective will  be  America's  response  to 
the  global  challenge. 

The  active  duty  and  Reserve  mem- 
bers and  veterans  of  the  All- Volunteer 
Force  who  could  be  trained  through 
the  resources  of  the  new  GI  biU  can 
make  an  enormous  contribution  to  our 
competitive  effort  to  consolidate  or 
achieve  world  leadership  in  science, 
engineering,  mathematics,  business 
management,  and  the  fuU  range  of  the 
arts  and  hiunanities.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  imdereducated,  under- 
skilled,  and  underemployed. 

Mr.  President,  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  soci- 
etal and  economic  value  of  the  new  GI 
bill  I  would  like  to  quote  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Jim  Wright  in  nationally 
televised  remarks  earlier  this  year. 
Speaking  in  support  of  making  the 
new  GI  bill  permanent,  the  Speaker 
said: 

The  very  best  financial  investment  this 
country  has  made  was  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
after  World  War  II.  It  sent  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  college,  and  our  coun- 
try has  been  reaping  the  dividends  ever 
since. 

VALUE  AS  REAI>JUSTIUa«T  BENEFIT 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  the 
new  GI  bill  should  be  made  permanent 
is  it  value  as  an  educational  and  voca- 
tional readjustment  mechanism  for 
service  members  who  elect  to  return  to 
civilian  life— in  many  cases  providing 
educational  opportunities  to  those 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford  them. 

The  new  GI  bill,  as  with  past  GI 
bills,  provides  veterans  who  return  to 
civilian  life  an  "earned"  opportunity 


to  catch  up  with  their  nonveteran 
peers— and  to  gain  the  skills  and  train- 
ing needed  to  compete  in  the  civilian 
Job  market  at  their  most  productive 
level.  The  transferability  of  peacetime 
military  Job  skills  is  often  lacking,  par- 
ticularly for  service  members  of  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  who  are 
trained  in  the  combat  arms  specialties. 
Even  for  those  All-Volunteer  Force 
service  men  and  women  who  are 
trained  to  operate  sophisticated  weap- 
onry and  communications  and  other 
support  equipment,  their  training  and 
experience  frequently  are  not  enough 
to  make  them  competitive  in  related 
fields  in  our  increasingly  technological 
society.  The  new  GI  bill  provides  edu- 
cational assistance  and  training  re- 
quired to  facilitate  their  successful 
transition  to  civilian  life— a  time- 
proven  feature  of  GI  bill  programs. 

As  he  signed  the  original  GI  bill  in 
1944,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said  the  legislation  gave— 

Emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  that  the  American  people 
do  not  intend  to  let  them  down. 

In  creating  the  new  GI  biU,  we  have 
sent  that  same  message  and  made  the 
same  commitment  to  those  volimteers 
who  are  choosing  to  protect  our  free- 
doms through  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

VALUE  AS  ARMED  FORCES'  RECRUITMENT  DEVICE 

Mr.  President,  the  third  reason  the 
new  GI  bill  needs  to  be  made  perma- 
nent is  because  of  its  cost-effectiveness 
as  a  tool  for  recruiting  quality  young 
people  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  new  GI  bill  and  the  high  quality 
yoimg  people  it  recruits  are  playing  a 
major  role  in  saving  the  All- Volunteer 
Force. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  GI  bill  was 
conceived  and  created  in  1984  as  a  3- 
year  test  program  with  the  benefit  of 
40  years  of  experimental  knowledge 
gained  through  the  three  previous  GI 
bills  and  the  Post- Vietnam-Era  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Assistance  Program 
that  preceded  it.  In  my  view,  the  new 
GI  bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
initiative  breeds  opportunity.  Unlike 
previous  GI  bills,  participation  in  the 
new  GI  bill  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary 
choice.  New  recruits  who  do  not  wish 
to  participate  may  opt  out.  Those  who 
do  participate  incur  a  $100-per-month 
reduction  in  pay  for  their  first  12 
months  of  service  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  basic  educational  benefits. 

During  fiscal  year  1986,  64.7  percent 
of  active-duty  recruits  in  all  four 
branches  of  military  service  chose  to 
participate  in  the  new  GI  bill.  During 
the  month  of  March  1987,  64.9  percent 
of  all  active-duty  recruits  chose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  GI  bill,  including 
80.9  percent  of  Army  recruits,  57.8  per- 
cent of  Navy  recruits,  44.5  percent  of 
Air  Force  recruits,  and  75.7  percent  of 
Marine  Corps  recruits.  At  the  end  of 


March  1987,  292,000  active  duty  re- 
cruits had  been  enrolled  hi  the  pro- 
gram. 

Proof  of  the  success  of  the  new  GI 
bill  rests  with  1987  statistics  which 
show  that  the  Army,  for  the  first  thne 
in  history,  enlisted  a  higher  percent- 
age of  high-quality  recruits  during  the 
first  3  months  of  fiscal  year  1987  than 
any  of  the  other  services.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Army  is  aggressively  pro- 
moting the  new  GI  bill.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  prosi>ect  of  college  is 
now  the  number  one  reason  young 
men  and  women  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  GI  bill  now 
gives  our  recruiters,  for  the  first  time, 
the  tool  required  to  penetrate  the  col- 
lege-oriented market  of  young  people 
that  we  need  to  operate  our  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  and  communications 
and  other  support  equipment,  and  to 
enhance  our  prepare<taess  for  the 
complexities  of  modem  warfare. 

The  new  GI  bill  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  men  and  women  in  both  the 
active-duty  forces  and  the  selected  re- 
serve. Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  brief  ex- 
amples: 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  Army's 
recruits  are  high  school  graduates,  up 
from  54  percent  in  1980.  Secretary  of 
the  Army  John  Marsh  stated  the 
Army's  position  on  the  new  GI  bill 
very  well  in  his  October  22,  1986,  letter 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I  quote: 

It  is  clear  the  new  GI  bill  is  the  best 
option  for  the  Army.  In  recent  years,  the 
quality  of  Army  recruits  has  improved  in 
terms  of  education  and  armed  forces  qualifi- 
cation test  scores.  During  the  first  12 
months  of  the  new  OI  bill,  the  average 
monthly  percentage  of  high  quality  gradu- 
ate contracts  written  increased  14  percent 
compared  to  the  last  12  months  of  VEAP. 
Contracts  for  I-IIIA  recruite  also  increased 
14  percent  over  the  same  period.  Further, 
our  most  constrained  market,  high-quality, 
graduate  males,  has  seen  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  contracts,  6,000  soldiers,  as  a  result 
of  the  new  GI  bill. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  tells  us  that  the  new  GI  bill,  and 
the  high  quality  young  people  it  helps 
recruit,  is  contributing  substantially  to 
saving  $234  million  annually  due  to  re- 
duced attrition— approximately  the 
personnel  costs  for  recruiting  and 
training  one  entire  Army  division. 

The  personnel  chiefs  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
have  testified  before  our  committee 
and  reported  very  favorable  success 
with  the  new  GI  bill  as  a  recruiting 
tool  for  the  Active-Duty  Forces.  All 
four  branches  strongly  support  the 
new  GI  bill  and  testified  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  new  recruits 
could  suffer  if  the  new  GI  bill  were 
curtailed  or  were  extended  for  only  a 

limited  number  of  years  rather  than 

being  made  permanent. 
The  new  GI  bill  is  already  having  an 

impact  on  the  quality  of  recruits  in 


the  Selected  Reserve  because  of  the 
possibility  of  receiving  up  to  $5,040  for 
undergraduate  college  education. 

According  to  Dennis  Shaw,  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  AffaU%.  during  fiscal  year 
1986.  the  first  full  year  of  the  new  GI 
bill.  5  percent  more  high  school  gradu- 
ates—34.000— Joined  the  Selected  Re- 
serve than  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  GI  bill.  This  is,  hideed,  an 
encouraging  sign. 

The  personnel  chiefs  for  the  individ- 
ual uniformed  services  also  testified 
before  our  committee  as  to  the  value 
of  the  new  GI  bill  as  a  positive  tool  for 
recruiting  and  retaining  reservists.  For 
example,  the  Army  Personnel  Chief, 
General  Eaton,  testified  that,  from 
July  1985  through  July  1986,  the 
Army  Reserves  realized  an  increase  of 
24  percent  in  the  upper  mental  catego- 
ries; high  school  graduates  Increased 
by  13  percent  in  the  Army  National 
Guard;  and  6-year  enlistments,  which 
are  very  difficult  but  important  to 
obtain.  Increased  by  28  percent  overall 
in  the  Army. 

For  the  Air  Force.  General  Hickey 
testified  that  the  new  GI  bill  is  the 
No.  1  reason  for  Joining  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

General  Cheatham  of  the  Marine 
Corps  testified  that  the  Marine  Corps 
credits  the  new  GI  bill  with  an  18-per- 
cent Increase  in  6-year  enlistments  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve, 
and  that  retention  has  improved  by  8 
percent  from  1985  to  1986.  saving  the 
Marine  Corps  an  estimated  $37  million 
in  training,  transfer,  and  education 
costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
gratified  that  President  Reagan  sup- 
ports making  the  new  GI  bill  perma- 
nent. As  the  pool  of  17-  to  21-year-old 
males  eligible  for  our  Armed  Forces 
shrinks  from  9.1  milUon  hi  1987  to  7.8 
million  by  1995,  the  new  GI  bill  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  recruit- 
ing tools  we  possess.  Within  3  years, 
the  competition  between  private  hi- 
dustry  and  our  military  for  entry  level 
jobholders  will  be  intense,  and  without 
the  new  GI  bill,  the  Pentagon  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  meet  its  recruitment 
goals.  So,  in  what  we  are  doing  this 
morning,  the  success  and  survival  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  are  very  much 
at  stake. 

While  there  has  been  a  major  em- 
phasis on  buildhig  a  600-ship  Navy,  for 
developing  and  acquiring  the  very  best 
and  fastest  planes  for  our  Air  Force, 
and  for  purchasing  the  latest  in  high 
technology  and  weapons  for  our 
troops,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  will  always  need  to  recruit  the 
very  best  young  men  and  women  for 
positions  of  leadership  and  responsibil- 
ity in  our  military  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee that  America's  defense  of  today 
and  tomorrow  will  remain  strong.  A 
permanent  new  GI  bUl  will  help  us 


maintain  this  strength  to  defend  our 
shores  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  note 
that  the  new  GI  bill  deserves  my  col- 
leagues' support  because  it  is  cost  ef- 
fective. First,  if  this  bill  were  enacted, 
there  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  until  after  the  year  1992. 
This  is  because,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  reduc- 
tion in  pay  of  $100  a  month  for  12 
months  from  the  servicemember  in 
order  for  the  educational  benefits  to 
be  provided— will  offset  the  cost  to  the 
Government.  Moreover,  according  to 
Dr.  Neil  Shiger,  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Security  Divi- 
sion of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  CCBO),  to  his  March  24.  1987 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  net  cost  of  the  basic  program  in 
years  after  fiscal  year  1992  would  be 
approximately  $50  to  $75  million  a 
year,  not  very  much  money. 

The  new  GI  bill  also  contributes  to 
savings  because  smart  young  people 
are  easier  to  train  and  are  more  pro- 
ductive. Attrition  is  also  reduced  as 
brighter  young  people  are  recruitedr" 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Army  estimates 
it  is  achieving  an  annual  cost  avoid- 
ance of  $234  million  because  they  are 
now  able  to  recruit  smarter  young  men 
and  women.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  brighter,  higher  quality  re- 
cruits do  not  cause  as  many  discipline 
problems.  Fewer  drug  problems  and 
"AWOL's"  save  the  Services  money. 

Longer  enlistments  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,_whlch  reduce  recruiting  and 
training  costs,  can  also  be  attributed 
to  the  new  GI  bill.  Army  Reserve  6- 
year  enlistments  have  increased  28 
percent  over  the  year  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  new  GI  bill.  The  Ah- 
Guard  esthnates  fiscal  year  1986  sav- 
ings of  at  least  $22.7  million  because  of 
increased  6-year  enlistments.  The 
Army  National  Guard  has  experienced 
an  almost  500-percent  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  6-year  extensions  versus  3-year 
extensions  since  July  1983.  The  most 
significant  upturn  has  been  since  July 
1985  when  the  new  GI  bUl  was  en- 
acted. The  Army  National  Guard  esti- 
mates that  it  has  saved  $35  million  in 
recruiting,  retention,  and  training 
costs  since  the  implementation  of  the 
GIbill. 

Fhially,  the  yoimg  people  gohig  to 
school  imder  the  new  GI  bUl  wiU  pay 
more  in  taxes  over  their  lifetimes  be- 
cause more  education  will  increase 
their  hicome.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion statistics  show  that  in  1985.  the 
median  Income  for  veterans  with  a 
high  school  diploma  was  $19,720.  For 
veterans  who  were  college  graduates, 
the  median  income  jumped  to  $35,800. 
This  83  percent  hicrease  in  income  as- 
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sodated  with  •dditional  education  re- 
sults in  significantly  increased  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  income  taxes  flow- 
ing to  Government  coffers. 

COMCLU8IOR 

Mr.  President,  in  stunmary,  there  is 
no  reason  to  perpetuate  any  further 
the  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
this  program.  Clearly,  the  new  GI  bill 
is  accomplishing  what  we  believed  it 
would  accomplish.  As  with  earlier  vet- 
erans' education  programs,  it  has  enor- 
mous societal  and  economic  value  as  a 
"blue-chip  investment"  in  our  people 
and  our  competitiveness,  it  will  serve 
as  a  valuable  r«iidjustment  benefit  for 
members  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
who  elect  to  return  to  civilian  life,  it 
puts  higher  education  and  training 
within  the  grasp  of  many  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  it.  and 
it  term  as  a  cost-effective  recruitment 
and  retention  tool  for  the  All- Volun- 
teer Force. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
measure  and  return  it  to  the  House  of 
Reinesentatives  unanimously. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  friend  and 
ooworlEer  on  these  matters.  Senator 
MuucowsKi  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thanii  the 
chairman  and  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  the 
diairman  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  acknowl- 
edge our  leaders  inquiry  concerning  a 
time  for  a  vote.  I  have  been  advised 
that  Senator  Dou  is  attempting  to  at 
this  time  contact  two  Senators  who 
have  asked  for  certain  consideration 
around  11  o'clock.  Senator  Dole  sug- 
gested we  proceed  for  20  minutes  or 
so.  and  he  wfll  come  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  weU.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator.  I  understand  there  wlU 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  is  correct. 
We  feel  sure  that  could  be  done  prior 
to  11:40  ajn. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  would  ac- 
knowledge the  chairman.  Senator 
Crahstoh. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  make  the  current  veterans' 
education  benefits  program,  Imown  a£ 
the  new  GI  bill,  a  permanent  program. 
Unless  the  Congress  acts,  there  will  be 
no  veterans'  education  benefit  for  indi- 
viduals who  enter  active  duty  after 
June  30,  1988.  Experience  suggests  the 
Nation,  the  Armed  Forces  and  individ- 
ual service  members  will  be  best  served 
if  these  benefits  continue  to  be  made 
available. 

The  ability  and  wisdom  to  leam 
fran  experience  are  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish a  wise  and  matiu%  society.  I 
believe  they  also  distinguish  this 
Nation  and  this  body.  For  over  40 


years,  we  have  been  gaining  experi- 
ence in  providing  educational  benefits 
to  America's  veterans.  In  looking  back 
over  that  40  years.  I  see  many  things 
we  have  learned. 

We  have  learned  that  providing  an 
opportunity  for  education  can  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  veterans'  read- 
justment programs  imaginable.  We 
have  learned  that  veterans  take  advan- 
tage of  that  opportunity  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  education  and 
training  they  need  to  chart  and  sail  a 
successful  course  through  life. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  military  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  after  completing  my 
college  education.  I  found  my  service 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
gain  a  sense  of  responsibility.  As  a  con- 
sequence I  think  military  service  af- 
fords the  young  people  of  the  United 
States  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  focus  on  the  direction  of  their  lives. 
Fortuiuitely.  of  course,  we  do  not  have 
a  mandatory  conscription  system  any 
more.  We  do  not  have  the  draft.  So  we 
do  not  have  that  opportunity  for  these 
young  men  and  women  to  focus  in,  to 
get  an  opportimity  to  accept  responsi- 
bility at  an  early  age.  and  as  a  conse- 
quence to  leam  the  principles  of  disci- 
pline. 

As  a  consequence,  when  we  look  at 
the  opportunities  we  can  offer  to 
America's  young  men  and  women  the 
GI  bill  certainly  plays  a  major  role  in 
offering  them  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  serve  in  the  military;  but  after  their 
service  to  proceed  and  achieve  their 
goals  and  ambitions. 

Wherever  we  go  in  America  we  see 
what  happens  when  veterans  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. In  union  halls  and  on  shop  floors, 
in  corporate  boardrooms  and  prestigi- 
ous law  firms,  in  professional  associa- 
tions and  classrooms,  in  small  town 
chambers  of  commerce,  in  farm  bu- 
reaus and  granges,  wherever  we  look; 
even,  or  perhaps  especially,  in  this 
IXMly  we  find  men  and  women  who 
have  served  their  country  in  uniform 
and  who  have  used  their  veterans'  edu- 
cation benefits  to  obtain  an  education 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  our  free  market  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  learned  that  veterans  with 
an  education  are  successful  in  life.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  dollar  invest- 
ed in  veterans'  education,  the  Treas- 
iu7  has  received  as  much  as  $3  in 
creased  tax  receipts  from  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  highly  paid  veterans. 
Some  have  estimated  the  pay-back  has 
been  as  high  as  20  to  1.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  pretty  good  return  on  invest- 
ment. 

We  have  learned  that  education  is 
the  key  resource  in  an  information- 
based  society  and  that  by  malLing  that 
education  available  to  all  who  serve- 
without  regard  to  their  position  in  the 


social  spectrum— veterans  benefits 
have  assisted  both  the  Nation  and  the 
Individual.  The  individual  veteran 
gains  by  receiving  the  tools  needed  to 
succeed.  The  educated  veteran,  in 
turn,  becomes  a  resource  for  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  learned  that  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits  serve  as  an  important 
motivation  for  the  bright  college  cali- 
ber young  women  and  men  we  want  to 
fill  the  ranlcs  of  our  Armed  Forces 
which  are  increasingly  dependent 
upon  high  technology  and  very,  very 
complex  equipment  as  evidenced  by 
materials  that  they  work  with. 

We  have  learned  that  failure  to  re- 
cruit these  bright  college  caliber  men 
and  women  would  impose  an  enormous 
penalty,  in  both  cost  and  operational 
effectiveness,  on  oiu-  Armed  Forces. 
For  example,  at  a  hearing  this  year 
before  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  testified  that  increased 
quality  of  recruits  enables  the  Army  to 
save  $234  million  per  year  due  to  re- 
duced attrition.  This  savings  is  due  in 
part  to  the  new  GI  bill. 

The  40-year  history  of  success  writ- 
ten by  veterans'  education  programs 
has  taught  us  that  veterans'  education 
Is  an  appropriate,  cost-effective,  effi- 
cient readjustment  benefit. 

It  is  really  an  investment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  returns  I  have  already 
described. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  many 
lessons  about  which  provisions  work 
weU  and  which  do  not.  Those  lessons 
are  incorporated  into  the  new  GI  bill. 

The  new  GI  bill  is  selective  in  the 
sense  that  only  those  service  members 
who  elect  to  participate  will  receive 
benefits. 

The  new  GI  bill  requires  a  commit- 
ment from  the  service  member  who 
participates.  The  $1,200  pay  reduction 
required  for  participation  makes  the 
benefit  one  of  mutual  commitment  by 
both  the  service  member  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  new  GI  bill  encourages  quality 
military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
education  benefit,  a  service  member 
must  receive  an  honorable  discharge. 

The  new  GI  bill  is  proven.  It  builds 
on  principles  for  course  approval  and 
benefit  administration  which  have 
been  tested  in  over  40  years  of  pro- 
gram administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  for  over  200 
years,  those  who  have  sought  to  live  in 
a  land  of  opportunity  have  come  to 
our  shores  to  fulfill  their  dreams. 

This  country  also  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  for  over  200  years,  Americans 
have  taken  up  arms  when  it  l}ecame 
necessary  to  defend  that  dream  and 
those  opportunities.  This  country  can 
also  take  pride  in  Imowing  that  for 
over  40  years,  it  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  education  to  those  who 


defended  their  Nation  and  the  dream 
it  embodies.  This  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  a  close  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  veterans  will  continue.  Our  commit- 
ment is  not  Just  to  those  who  served  in 
the  past,  but  also  to  those  who  will 
serve  in  the  future.  This  legislation, 
and  that  commitment,  have  been 
brought  to  life  by  the  perseverance 
and  determination  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  SONKY  MOWTGOMERY,  WhOSC 

name  has  already  been  inscribed  on 
the  new  bUl  through  his  indelible 
record  of  action,  and  with  the  input  of 
many  years  by  his  colleague,  on  the 
minority  Republican  side,  John  Paul 
Hamherschmist,  and  with  the  input  of 
the  now  ranking  member,  Gerry  Sol- 
omon. 

Future  veterans  and  Americans  who 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
will  also  be  indebted  to  the  skill  and 
statesmanship  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  Senator  Cranston. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  dedicated  work  of 
both  the  majority  and  Republican 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Their  hard  work  was 
necessary  to  turn  the  commitment  of 
the  members  and  leadership  of  the 
committee  into  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  staffs  on  both  sides  for  a 
Job  well  done.  I  particularly  want  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  my  chief 
counsel,  who  is  with  me  today.  Antho- 
ny Principi.  and  that  of  Chris  Yoder, 
Cathy  McTighe.  and  Annie  Patterson 
of  the  Republican  staff;  as  well  as  that 
of  Jon  Steinberg,  Ed  Scott,  and  Darryl 
Kehrer  of  the  majority  staff. 

Mr.  President,  in  simunary,  the  new 
GI  bill  applies  proven  principles  to  im- 
plement a  proven  concept.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  over  the  last  40  years  and 
that  knowledge  leads  to  one  inescap- 
able conclusion.  The  time  to  make  the 
new  GI  bill  permanent  is  now.  The  ve- 
hicle to  make  the  new  bill  permanent 
is  S.  12.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  as  a  cosponsor  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  Senator  Grassley. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  very  much. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
reports,  without  amendment,  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  expiration  date  for 
eligibility  for  the  educational  assist- 


ance programs  for  veterans  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force. 

We  asked  for  sequential  referral  of 
S.  12  following  the  imanimous  passage 
by  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  unanimous  passage  by  House 
of  a  similar  bill.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  reported  this 
out  unanimously. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  bill  was  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  committee  on 
Armed  Services  because  among  the 
provisions  that  would  be  extended  are 
ones  that  govern  entitlements  in  the 
Reserve  Forces  smd  additional  en- 
hancements above  the  basic  benefit 
for  Active  Duty  Forces  which  also  are 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Additionally,  the  biU  is  a  target- 
ed effort  to  assist  the  military  services 
in  acquiring  high  quality  recruits,  an 
area  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Manpower  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  merits  of  extending  the  ex- 
piration date  of  existing  authority  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  only  question  that  was  raised  was 
whether  or  not  the  extension  should 
be  for  a  specified  period,  such  as  3 
years.  That  is  the  only  question  I 
raised  in  the  subcommittee.  There  was 
some  sentiment,  which  I  shared,  that 
we  should  make  sure  we  know  the 
effect  of  the  current  test  program  re- 
garding both  retention  and  overall 
costs  before  we  move  to  make  the  pro- 
gram permanent. 

That  is  a  big  move.  When  we  move 
to  make  something  like  this  perma- 
nent, it  becomes  another  entitlement 
program  and  it  goes  on  into  the  years 
ahead.  We  have  all  decried  the  growth 
of  entitlement  programs  In  years  past. 
We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  any  new 
entitlement  program  was  worthy  of 
being  included  permanently  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  Stotes  of  Amer- 
ica. So  we  wanted  to  get  a  little  more 
experience  with  this.  That  was  the 
only  reason  we  questioned  whether 
this,  should  go  through  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
share  with  you  oiu-  reservations  be- 
cause I  believe  It  Is  Important  that  we 
have  all  of  the  facts  on  the  record.  In 
testimony  that  we  received  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  effect  of  the  GI  bUl  on  the  re- 
cruitment of  high  quality  personnel 
for  the  military  is  Inconclusive  except 
for  the  Army  where  the  benefit  Is  sup- 
plemented by  so-called  kickers  which 
add  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  times 
the  value  of  the  basic  benefit  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  skills,  or  up  to 
$24,200  for  a  $1,200  Investment.  Given 
the  results,  it  was  not  siurprlslng  that 
when  I  asked  the  service  personnel 
chiefs  whether  or  not  they  would  sup- 
l)ort  the  programs  if  the  paying  for  It 
had   to   come   out   of   that   service's 


budget  and  not  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  administers  the 
program  now,  whether  or  not  they 
would  support  the  program  if  they 
had  to  pay  for  all  of  it,  only  the  Army 
replied  In  the  affirmative.  The  other 
services— the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy— said  if  they  had 
to  take  it  out  of  their  own  service 
budget,  they  did  not  feel  it  was  doing 
them  that  much  good.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  considerable  economic  rent  in 
this  program— we  are  offering  a  very 
attractive  benefit  to  many  people  in 
order  to  get  a  marginal  retiun  on  high 
quality  recruits. 

I  would  submit  also  another  item  for 
the  whole  Senate  that  I  mentioned  in 
committee,  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
while  the  recruiting  has  been  helped 
by  the  GI  bill  so  far— I  do  not  doubt 
that  at  all— I  would  question  whether 
all  of  the  recruiting  benefits  for  this 
period  of  time  have  indeed  come  from 
the  GI  bill.  Because  through  this  same 
time  period,  we  have  varied  up  and 
down  from  about  7-  to  8.5-percent  un- 
employment as  a  nation.  And  histori- 
cally when  we  have  had  high  levels  of 
unemplojmient  for  a  period  of  time 
that  has  helped  recruiting  because 
people  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
employed  somewhere  else  find  they 
cannot  get  a  Job  and  so  they  decide 
they  will  go  Into  the  military,  at  least 
for  a  period  of  time. 

So  imemployment  rates  may  also 
affect  enlistments  during  this  period 
of  time  and  give  some  benefit  along 
with  the  GI  bill. 

The  other  thing  that  we  are  not  sure 
about  is  the  effect  of  the  GI  bill  on  re- 
tention. In  fact,  once  the  benefit  Is  ac- 
crued, a  member  has  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice to  take  advantage  of  It.  So  they  are 
getting  In  to  get  a  benefit  to  get  out. 
That  Is  the  way  It  Is  set  up.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  at  all. 

I  think  along  with  that,  we  may  find 
the  retention  is  benefited  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  once  people  get 
in.  many  of  them  find  they  like  the 
military  life,  they  are  willing  to  sign 
up.  they  are  liable  to  put  their  careers 
in  the  military  instead  of  someone  else 
and  that  is  good.  That  is  fine. 

So  while  the  program  may  help  the 
services  recruit  higher  quality  person- 
nel, it  does  not  ncessarlly  help  the 
services  keep  them— in  fact  Just  the 
opposite.  In  order  to  do  that,  the  serv- 
ices will  most  likely  have  to  offer  off- 
setting bonuses  or  another  proposal 
that  Is  not  part  of  this  legislation  but 
which  we  may  want  to  make  a  part  of 
at  a  later  date.  Say  a  person  gets  in 
imder  with  GI  bill  benefits,  that 
person  may  like  the  military,  decide  to 
stay  in  for  a  career,  and  then  they 
might  be  able  to,  if  we  pass  additional 
legislation,  pass  that  benefit  they 
earned  on  to  a  dependent,  to  a  son  or 
daughter  for  their  educational  benefit. 
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It  seems  to  me  if  that  ww  done,  we 
might  have  a  higher  retention  rate  out 
of  the  OI  bill  than  we  are  going  to 
have  the  way  it  is  set  up  right  now. 
That  is  something  we  want  to  consider 
perhaps  next  year. 

Since  none  of  the  participants  in  the 
program  so  far  for  the  active  forces 
have  yet  to  be  eligible  to  separate 
from  the  service  to  take  advantage  of 
the  benefit  we  can  only  guess  at  what 
the  rate  of  leaving  will  be.  We  do  not 
really  know  that  rate  will  be  at  this 
point.  It  is  also  likely  the  program  will 
be  quite  expensive.  We  want  to  face 
that  going  in.  It  is  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  indicated  that  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  data  on  the  usage  rates 
the  estimates  of  costs  are  very  uncer- 
taiiL  Nonetheless,  using  Vietnam-era 
GI  bill  usage  rates  the  CBO  estimates 
that  the  program  is  likely  to  level  out 
somewhere  between  $300  million  and 
$500  million  annually  once  it  is 
ramped  up  and  has  leveled  off  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

So  because  of  these  uncertainties  I 
was  <n<Maiiy  disposed  in  subcommittee 
towiurd  putting  a  simset  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  current  program  so  we 
could  get  a  better  handle  on  some  of 
these  concerns.  We  would  know  better 
where  we  are  going.  We  would  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  decide  if  the 
program  should  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely or  if  it  should  be  modified  to 
make  it  more  effective  or  even  discon- 
tinued. I  did  not  see  that  as  a  likely 
option,  but  that  was  one  that  would  be 
held  out  there  anyway. 

However,  after  weighing  these  con- 
cerns and  uncertainties  against  the 
broader  context  of  the  benefit  to  our 
population  of  yoimg  people  as  a  whole, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  subcommittee  I  head  decided  to 
report  out  S.  12  without  amendment. 
The  feeling  of  the  committee,  which  I 
shared,  was  that  the  program  would 
undoubtedly  help  many  young  people 
get  a  college  education  that  they 
would  otherwise  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  get. 

Bfr.  President,  one  of  the  things  I 
have  decried  through  this  administra- 
tion, through  the  6  years  of  it.  is  the 
cutback  in  fimding  for  support  for 
higher  education.  I  will  almost  support 
any  program  where  we  can  get  some 
funding  in  to  help  support  our  yoimg 
people  a  bit  to  get  a  college  education. 

I  think  this  Nation  became  largely 
what  it  is  through  education  and  basic 
research.  Education  in  this  United 
States  of  America  was  not  Just  for  the 
iLids  from  the  castle  or  the  politically 
advantaged  or  well  connected  or  the 
economically  well  off.  It  was  for  every 
single  young  person. 

In  modem  times,  we  have  said  that 
includes  going  on  as  far  as  their  abili- 
ties will  take  them  in  school,  too.  We 
never  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 


area  have  ever  supported  education 
above  about  the  7-  to  9-percent  level 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  But 
what  we  have  done  is,  particularly 
since  World  War  II.  we  have  supported 
higher  education.  Pell  grants,  educa- 
tional help.  OI  bill— all  of  these  are 
ways  in  which  we  have  supported  our 
young  people's  ability  to  get  a  higher 
education. 

That  support  has  come  mainly  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  But  that 
support  has  not  come  from  the  States 
or  from  local  communities  as  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  support 
has  come.  When  this  administration 
cuts  back  on  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  it  lessens  the  ability  of  our 
young  people  to  go  on  to  college.  I 
think— well,  that  is  a  disaster  for  our 
coimtry  for  the  long  haul  as  we  see 
other  nations  beginning  to  move  their 
funding  into  support  for  education 
and  into  support  for  basic  research. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  alone, 
I  think  we  should  support  this,  wheth- 
er it  helped  in  recruiting  or  not  in  the 
armed  services.  It  is  a  way  of  getting 
some  money  into  support  for  higher 
education  in  addition  to  doing  a  Job 
and  helping  recruiting  in  the  armed 
services. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
program  which  will  allow  a  young 
person  to  contribute  to  his  coimtry.  to 
his  or  her  nation,  both  in  terms  of 
service  to  the  country  and  in  deduc- 
tions from  pay  to  earn  the  educational 
benefits  this  bill  provides. 

I  do  not  know  many  who  would 
argue  against  this,  especially  in  light 
of  what  this  administration  has  done 
to  cut  education.  So  it  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  was  one  who  proposed  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  1984  that  became  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  current  OI  bill  that  we 
are  about  to  make  permanent.  It  is  the 
bill  we  worked  on  with  Congressman 
Sonny  Montgomery  over  in  the  House 
who  has  done  yeoman's  service  in  this 
area,  has  been  a  proponent  for  this  for 
a  long  time.  We  want  to  give  him  due 
credit  because  he  has  done  a  masterful 
job  in  that  area. 

I  submitted  that  same  legislation, 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  1984.  So  I  have  lieen  a  supporter  for 
this  for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  go  through  the  procedures  of 
what  happened  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  I  think 
that  was  somewhat  misunderstood  by 
our  colleagues  over  in  the  House  side. 
We  reported  it  out  of  our  subcommit- 
tee with  a  recommendation,  with  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  the  full  committee 
that  it  be  approved.  We  were  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  unanimous  vote 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  House  to  approve  this  extension  of 
the  OI  bill.  We  approved  it  out  of  sul>- 
committee  with  my  vote  in  favor  of  it. 


When  it  got  to  the  actual  committee 
one  of  our  members  objected  basically 
on  the  grounds  that  maybe  we  needed 
more  experience.  That  got  some  sup- 
port. There  was  a  considerable  debate. 
We  put  off  a  final  vote  on  that  until 
another  day.  The  objection  that  was 
raised  in  the  first  meeting  was  re- 
moved at  the  second  meeting,  and  we 
voted  out  unanimously  to  approve  this 
bill. 

I  am  glad  to  be  part  of  that  support, 
the  full  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  this  bill  on  the 
floor  today. 

So  I  want  to  also  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  work  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  done 
on  this  bill.  And  I  know  both  commit- 
tees share  in  the  larger  mutual  per- 
spective doing  what  is  right  both  for 
this  coimtry,  and  for  the  individual 
service  persoimel  regarding  military 
education  benefits. 

I  think  we  want  to  watch  this  bill 
and  see  how  it  works.  Maybe  we  need 
to  fine-tune  it.  Maybe  we  need  to  put 
this  benefit,  the  capability  of  having 
the  benefit  passed  on  to  a  dependent, 
to  a  son  or  daughter  who  would  get 
the  educational  benefits  if  a  particular 
person  comes  in  with  a  view  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  OI  bill  but  decides 
that  person  likes  military  service  and 
wants  to  stay  in.  In  that  case,  this  bill 
would  also  help  retention  if  that  capa- 
bility was  put  in  because  right  now  the 
bill  I  think  wiU  not  only  do  litUe  for 
retention,  but  it  will  actually  work 
against  retention.  But  that  is  another 
subject.  We  can  address  that  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill.  I  sup- 
port in  enthusiastically  myself.  I  think 
it  will  do  a  lot  of  good  for  the  service. 
It  will  do  a  lot  of  good  for  the  country 
in  that  we  are  using  this  method  also 
of  supporting  the  means  for  which  our 
young  people  are  willing  to  give  some 
service  for  their  country  and  can  also 
at  the  same  time  get  a  lifetime  educa- 
tion benefit  that  benefits  our  whole 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  give  full  credit,  too.  to 
members  of  the  staff  of  our  Manpower 
Subcommittee  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  this  area:  Fred  Pang,  majority 
staff  member  who  has  done  the  pri- 
mary work  in  this  area  and  who  is 
with  me  on  the  floor  today.  I  want  to 
give  Fred  full  credit  and  also  thank 
David  Lyles  of  the  majority  staff  and 
Pat  Tucker  of  the  minority  staff,  both 
of  whom  have  worked  on  this  subject 
for  many  years.  I  want  to  give  all 
three  of  them  credit  for  the  long 
hours  they  have  put  in  in  working  out 
all  details  for  this  and  for  doing  the 
work  that  went  into  conducting  our 
hearings. 


I  am  here  to  enthusiastically  sup- 
port passage  of  this  bill  today,  and 
would  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for  it.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  things  we  can  do 
is  have  a  unanimous  vote  on  this.  Few 
things  get  unanimous  around  here. 
This  is  one  that  deserves  it. 

I  am  here  to  urge  support.  And 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill,  and  for  the  se- 
quential referral  that  we  have. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  add  Senator 
DoMENici  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  old  saying  around  Congress 
that  bad  legislation  can  become  law  in 
a  day,  but  to  get  a  good  bill  to  become 
law  takes  years  of  hard  work.  That 
perfectly  summarizes  the  legislative 
history  of  the  OI  bill.  It  has  taken  4 
years  of  tireless  work  to  sell  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  Nation 
the  simple  notion  that  restoring  the 
OI  bill  is  good  for  America. 

Today  that  work  pays  off.  The 
Senate  is  about  to  pass  legislation 
making  the  new  OI  bill  permanent. 

And  well  it  should.  The  OI  bill  pays 
educational  benefits  to  those  serving 
the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces.  This 
is  one  of  those  rare  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  which  everybody  wins— taxpay- 
ers, the  military,  and  young  service 
men  and  women,  colleges,  and  the 
Nation.  The  OI  bill  saves  the  Federal 
Oovemment  money,  encourages  young 
Americans  to  serve  their  country 
through  military  service,  makes  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Services  a  reality 
and  improves  the  quality  of  military 
service. 
Consider  these  facts: 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  by  making  the  OI  bUl  per- 
manent the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
save  $377  mlUion  between  1988  and 
1992. 

Vice  Adm.  Dudley  L.  Carlson,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  says: 

We  in  the  Navy  totally  endorse  the  new 
OI  bin  •  •  •  we  have  seen  our  percentage  of 
those  slgnings  up  for  the  GI  bill  In  our  new 
recruits  increase  dramatically.  The  GI  bill  is 
a  big  recruiting  Incentive. 

Oen.  Thomas  A.  Hickey.  Air  Force 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Persormel. 
says: 

Over  60  percent  of  our  new  recruits  speci- 
fy education  and  further  education  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  primary  reasons  •  •  • 
for  reenllsting.  Not  only  have  we  had  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  participation  of  our  new 
recruits,  we  have  found  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  who  do  participate  are  In  the 
top  two  mental  categories.  So  we  are  getting 
the  kind  of  quality  we  are  interested  in. 

This  testimony  from  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  under- 
scores why  the  Senate  should  quickly 


pass  the  pending  bill  making  the  OI 
bill  permanent.  The  OI  bUl  is  simple. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  pays  $300  In 
educational  assistance  for  each  month 
up  to  36  months  of  a  soldier's  military 
service.  The  program  Is  voluntary.  All 
that  a  soldier  must  do  is  to  serve  3 
years,  be  honorably  discharged,  and 
contribute  $100  each  month  the  first 
year.  In  return,  the  soldier  receives  up 
to  $10,800  to  pay  college  costs.  A  varia- 
tion of  this  program  is  offered  also  to 
reservists.  This  OI  bill  was  enacted  in 
1984.  and  is  set  to  expire  in  1988.  The 
pending  bill  simply  makes  the  pro- 
gram permanent. 

The  OI  bill  is  a  proven  recruitment 
and  retention  tool,  and  the  new  OI  bill 
particularly  has  proven  to  be  enor- 
mously popular  with  college-bound 
young  people.  As  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion continue  to  climb,  young  people 
who  want  a  college  education  and  are 
concerned  about  costs  find  the  OI  bill 
meets  their  needs.  More  than  56  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  recruits  who  have 
Joined  the  military  since  July  1.  1985. 
have  signed  up  for  the  program.  In 
other  words,  more  than  half  of  those 
enlisting  are  doing  so  with  an  educa- 
tion in  mind. 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  Armed 
Forces?  It  means  higher  quality  re- 
cruits. Higher  quality  recruiting 
means  service  personnel  who  are 
better  able  to  perform  the  more 
highly  technical  tasks  required  in  the 
increasingly  sophisticated  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

The  OI  bill  also  provides  a  tremen- 
dous retention  incentive.  Many  of 
those  entering  the  military  are  doing 
so  with  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
OI  bill  in  mind.  The  Army  has  found 
that  the  higher  quality  young  people 
recruited  by  the  OI  bill  contributes 
substantially  to  saving  $234  million  an- 
nually in  reduced  attrition— a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  that  can  be 
better  spent  elsewhere. 

Besides  being  a  fiscally  sound  pro- 
gram, the  OI  bill  is  an  investment  in  a 
healthy,  growing  America.  Those  indi- 
viduals who  complete  military  service 
and  then  seek  more  advanced  educa- 
tion are  likely  to  enter  the  work  force 
more  skilled,  more  highly  motivated, 
and  with  a  greater  breadth  of  life  ex- 
perience. These  young  people  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  participate  more 
ably  in  the  future  of  our  country, 
whether  they  should  choose  govem- 
ment.  business,  education,  or  technical 
careers.  America  needs  these  young 
people  In  order  to  compete  in  the 
international  arena  today. 

The  first  OI  bill  was  adopted  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  with  the  idea 
that  this  Nation  owed  a  tremendous 
debt  to  those  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line.  One  way  to  repay  that  debt 
was  by  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  ease  the  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life.  Since  that  time,  the  original 
OI  bill  and  its  successors  have  helped 


to  educate  more  than  18  million  veter- 
ans. Moreover,  the  OI  bill  is  extremely 
cost-effective.  Since  the  first  bill  was 
passed,  it  is  estimated  that  for  each 
dollar  spent  in  education  benefits,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  received 
from  $3  to  $6  in  additional  tax  revenue 
from  veterans  whose  education  has 
given  them  increased  earning  capacity. 
In  what  may  rank  as  one  of  the 
worst  military  decisions  ever  made,  the 
OI  bill  was  terminated  in  1976.  Killing 
the  OI  bill  created  a  mammoth  mili- 
tary manpower  crisis.  By  1980,  the 
number  of  Army  recruits  scoring  in 
the  highest  mental  category  had 
plunged  two-thirds,  and  the  number  of 
volunteers  in  the  second  highest  cate- 
gory had  dropped  more  than  half.  Al- 
though the  Army  suffered  most,  re- 
cruiting for  all  the  other  services  also 
was  severely  impaired.  The  Navy  re- 
ported that  the  termination  of  the  OI 
bill  reduced  recruits  by  17  percent; 
Marine  recruits  dropped  24  percent. 

The  picture  was  bleak.  The  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Oeneral  Meyer  said  his 
was  a  "hollow  Army,"  and  the  Navy 
actually  was  beaching  ships  for  lack  of 
skilled  sailors  to  staff  them. 

This  led  to  talk  about  reverting  back 
to  the  draft,  to  imiversal  conscription. 
There  were  even  some  Presidential 
candidates  bandying  this  idea  about  as 
the  way  to  save  the  military. 

But  then  a  few  of  us  stepped  in  and 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.  There  is  a  better 
idea.  And  that  better  idea  is  restoring 
the  OI  bill."  At  the  begiimlng,  there 
were  just  four  Senators  t>eslde  myself 
willing  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
fight  for  the  All- Volunteer  Army:  Sen- 
ator Cohen.  Senator  Hoixincs.  Sena- 
tor Matsunaga,  Senator  Cranston. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  Senate  all 
the  machinations,  the  parliamentary 
maneuvers,  the  hearings,  the  debate, 
the  acrimony  involved  in  getting  the 
OI  bill  restored.  Fortunately,  the 
facts,  the  proven  record  suid  the  Inher- 
ent wisdom  of  the  OI  bill  prevaUed.  In 
1984,  the  new  OI  bill  was  restored.  So 
it  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  I 
applaud  the  Senate  making  perma- 
nent the  OI  bill. 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  S.  12  and  HJl. 
1085.  bills  that  will  make  permanent 
the  new  OI  bUl.  These  bills  are,  in 
large  measure,  the  work  of  my  good 
friends.  Senators  Strom  Thxtrmono, 
Ted  Kennedy,  Representative  Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  many  others  to 
whom  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  history 
of  previous  OI  bills.  For  over  42  years 
our  country  has  facilitated  the  smooth 
transition  of  veterans  from  military  to 
civilian  life  by  providing  educational 
benefits  and  vocational  training  assist- 
ance. Since  June  1944.  over  18  million 
veterans  and  service  personnel  have 
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utilized  the  educational  benefits  ac- 
corded to  them  under  three  OI  bills. 
But  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  con- 
tinue these  efforts  by  making  perma- 
nent the  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  new  OI  bill. 

As  you  may  already  know,  all  the 
evidence  we  have  received  indicates 
that  the  new  OI  bill  is  working  ex- 
tremely well.  It  is  fulfilling  the  goals 
established  by  Congress,  but  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  new  OI  bill  is 
one  of  many  recruiting  tools,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high-quality  volunteer  force. 

Participation  rates  in  all  branches  of 
service  confirm  the  new  GI  bill's  value 
to  the  young  people  volimteering  to 
serve  in  our  country's  Armed  Forces. 
Statistics  show  that  during  January 
1987,  80.9  percent  of  aU  new  Army  re- 
cruits chose  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Navy  enrolled  57.7  percent 
of  its  recruits:  45.9  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  enlistees  opted  for  the  program; 
and  the  Marine  Corps  reported  that 
73.2  percent  of  its  recruits  enrolled  in 
the  new  OI  bill.  AdditionaUy,  as  of 
January  31,  1987,  more  than  46,000 
members  of  the  selected  Reserve  had 
Implied  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion for  education  benefits  under  the 
program. 

But  there  are  many  other  auxiliary 
benefits  that  our  Nation  derives  from 
veterans  use  of  the  new  OI  bill.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  for  every  dollar 
q>ent  in  OI  bill  benefits,  the  Nation  is 
returned  $3  to  $6  in  increased  tax  rev- 
enues. Moreover,  utilization  of  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  new  GI  bill  en- 
hance our  Nation's  competitiveness 
through  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  educated  and  productive  work 
force. 

The  challenges  to  American  econom- 
ic world  leadership  has  never  been 
greater.  Our  competitive  edge  depends 
upon  a  skilled  labor  force.  Global  eco- 
nomic leadership  today  demands  man- 
agerial excellence,  expert  management 
of  information  and  resources,  foreign 
language  skills,  and  a  mastering  of 
emerging  technologies  at  every  level. 
These  challenges  must  be  met  through 
education  and  training,  and  this  is 
why  we  must  make  permanent  the 
new  OI  bill.  The  more  Americans  who 
desire  the  opportunity  for  a  higher 
education  and  are  given  encourage- 
ment and  access  to  pursue  it,  the  more 
effective  will  be  America's  response  to 
the  global  challenge.  We  must  make 
the  new  OI  biU  permanent  and  I  im- 
plore this  body  to  support  S.  12  and 
■B.M.  1085. 

In  closing,  I  once  again  want  to  rec- 
ognize the  significant  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman   SOIfHT     MONTGOICXRT     WhO 

kept  this  measure  alive.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  once  said  that  "a  man's  true  great- 
ness lies  in  the  consciousness  of  an 
honest  purpose  in  life  and  a  steady 
obedience  to  the  rule  which  he  luiows 
to  be  right."  If  this  is  the  case,  then 


my  colleague  and  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi, SoNKT  MoNTGOMKRT,  is  truly  a 
great  man  and  our  country  has  and 
will  continue  to  be  enriched  by  his 
work.* 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
Veterans  Committee,  Senator  THxni- 
MOND,  for  his  statement.  Senator 
TmnucoND  has  been  a  dedicated  sup- 
porter of  our  efforts  for  veterans 
during  my  tenure  and  for  many  years 
before.  He  has  provided  valuable  lead- 
ership for  us  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  I  rise  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  S.  12, 
the  New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act.  I 
commend  both  the  chairman  and 
ranlcing  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  the  able 
leadership  they  have  provided  on  this 
important  matter. 

The  current  program  of  educational 
assistance  for  members  of  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  and  Selected  Reserve, 
popularly  known  as  the  new  OI  bill, 
was  established  as  a  3-year  test  pro- 
gram. The  3-year  test  period  began  in 
July  1985.  and  will  end  in  June  1988. 
Under  the  current  program,  a  recruit 
entering  active  duty  for  the  first  time 
during  the  3-year  period  from  1985 
through  1988  is  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  benefits  of  $300  a  month  for 
36  months.  In  exchange,  the  recruit 
must  complete  a  3-year  tour  of  active 
duty.  In  addition,  an  individual  who 
completes  a  2-year  tour  of  active  duty 
and  4  years'  service  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve is  entitled  to  education  benefits 
of  $250  a  month  for  36  months. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the 
ciurent  program  by  removing  the  1988 
expiration  date  and  maldng  the  pro- 
gram permanent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  prior  to  World  War  II,  there  were 
no  education  assistance  benefits.  Prom 
the  Revolutionary  War  through  World 
War  I,  veterans'  benefits  consisted 
mainly  of  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ice-coimected  disabled  and  pension 
benefits  for  needy  war  veterans.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  medical  care,  low- 
cost  life  insurance,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  service-disabled  were 
added.  Then  between  1940  and  1944,  a 
whole  series  of  laws  were  enacted  to 
provide  readjustment  benefits  to  assist 
veterans  in  maldng  up  for  lost  educa- 
tional opportunities  while  in  service. 
Included  in  the  readjustment  benefits 
legislation  was  the  first  GI  bill,  en- 
acted in  1944.  Additional  OI  bills  have 
provided  educational  assistance  to 
Korean-era  veterans,  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, and  veterans  of  the  All- Volun- 
teer Force.  More  than  $55  billion  has 
been  spent  on  OI  bill  education  and 


training  Ijenefits  for  more  than  18  mil- 
lion World  Wsu-  II,  Korean  conflict, 
post-Korea  and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  I  am  pleased  with  this  legislation 
and  the  benefits  it  will  provide  to  both 
the  veteran  and  this  country. 

Bdr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  few  words  to  show  how  much  this  is 
helping  in  recruitment  today. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton,  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
testified: 

We  found  that  subsequent  to  the  initi- 
ation of  the  (new)  GI  bUl*  *  *  we  did  in  fact 
have  major  increases  in  the  total  quality  of 
young  men  and  women  who  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Vice  Adm.  Dudley  L.  Carlson,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  stated: 

We  in  the  Kavy  totally  endorse  the  new 
GI  bill.'  •  •  We  have  seen  our  percentage 
of  those  signing  up  for  the  GI  bill  In  our 
new  recruits  increase  dramatically  over 
time;  and  In  December  [1986],  we  were 
having  new  recruits  signing  up  for  the  GI 
biU  at  58  percent  of  those  coming  on 
board.*  •  •  We  don't  think  we  have  people 
Join  the  Army  or  the  Navy  based  on  the 
benefits  because  they  are  largely  the  same; 
but  they  do  play  a  very  important  role,  and 
It  is  a  *  •  'big  recruiting  incentive. 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Hickey,  Air 
Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per- 
sonnel, testified: 

We  do,  in  fact  see  the  new  GI  bill  as  a 
very  potent  recruiting  tool.  Over  60  percent 
of  our  new  recruits  specify  education  and 
further  education  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
primary  things  they  are  interested  in  as  one 
of  their  reasons  for  reenlisting.*  •  •  Not 
only  have  we  had  a  significant  increase  in 
participation  of  our  new  recruits,  we  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  those  who  do 
participate  are  in  the  top  two  mental  cate- 
gories. So,  we  are  getting  the  kinds  of  qual- 
ity that  we  are  interested  in. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Cheatham. 
Marine  Corps  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  stated: 

In  excess  of  65  percent  of  the  people  that 
come  in  now  and  are  talking  to  us  are  talk- 
ing about  the  GI  bill.  It  brings  people  to 
us— good  quality  people.  We  support  it,  and 
we  love  it.  It  is  a  number  one  priority  for 
our  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  Colonel  Lively,  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  made 
this  statement: 

The  attractiveness  of  this  program  to  the 
individual  service  member  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  the  active  Army, 
during  the  period  of  July  1985  to  September 
1986,  74  percent  of  those  eligible  enrolled  in 
the  program.  In  the  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents, for  the  same  time  frame,  over  21.000 
applied  for  the  new  GI  bill  benefit.  These 
were  reserve  component  members  who  had 
entered  a  6-year  obligation  and  had  com- 
pleted 6  months  service  as  well  as  their  mili- 
tary skill  training. 

So.  Mr.  President,  from  the  stand- 
point of  recruitment,  this  new  OI  biU 
has  done  a  great  deal.  We  have  the 
Army  approving  it,  the  Navy  approv- 
ing it,  the  Marine  Corps  approving  it. 
and  the  Air  Force  approving  it. 


Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  it 
has  assisted  in  the  education  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  might  not  have  gone 
to  college  and  furthered  their  educa- 
tion. This,  of  course,  brings  economic 
benefits  to  the  entire  coimtry. 

I  would  hope  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  approved 
unanimously  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  consideration  was  given  to 
maybe  continuing  it  for  3  years  and 
then  taking  a  look.  But  since  it  has 
been  so  successful  and  has  done  so 
much  for  the  armed  services,  and  has 
done  so  much  to  help  so  many  young 
people  get  an  education,  we  think  it  is 
better  to  go  ahead  and  approve  the 
bill.  That  is  the  reason  I  made  the 
motion  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  I>resident,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill.  I  think  it  is  very  helpful.  I  believe 
it  benefits  all  concerned.  Therefore,  I 
hope  our  colleagues  will  pass  this  bill 
as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  from  the  remaining  time  5  min- 
utes to  my  colleague  from  Permsylva- 
nia.  Senator  Specter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  lend 
my  voice  in  support  of  this  important 
measure.  As  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  bill  as  a 
cosi>onsor.  I  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  and  the  rank- 
ing meml>er,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  for 
their  very  substantial  contribution. 

This  is  a  very  important  measure.  It 
contributes  in  many  ways  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  There  is  a  conflu- 
ence of  interests  of  defense,  education, 
and  veterans'  lienefits  in  assisting 
young  people,  which  is  what  this  bill 
does.  The  details  have  already  been 
described  at  length  on  the  floor  this 
morning  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them. 

I  would  note  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion maule  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  after 
World  War  II  for  college  education. 
When  I  entered  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  fall  of  1947,  the 
campus  was  filled  with  returning  GI's. 
When  I  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Peiuisylvania  in  the  fall  of  1948, 
again  that  university  was  populated 
with  students  who  had  an  opportunity 
for  college  education  as  a  result  of  the 
OI  bill  from  World  War  II.  and  that 
GI  bill  certainly  provided  for  the  col- 


lege education  of  America  and  I  think 
materially  changed  the  educational 
and  social  structure  of  our  Nation  in 
providing  educational  opportunities  at 
the  college  level  for  the  first  time  for 
so  many  American  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  air  force  men  and  women 
who  had  returned  from  the  services. 

I  then  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  GI 
bill  myself  after  service  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  the  Korean  emergency, 
so  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  assist- 
ance of  it  as  a  line  of  compensation  for 
military  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  bill  is  a 
very  important  response  to  enormous 
concern  expressed  by  veterans'  groups 
in  this  country,  in  a  series  of  hearings 
that  I  have  held  su-oimd  Pennsylvania 
where  veterans  have  appeared,  and  in 
a  major  meeting  of  veterans  3  weeks 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  benefits.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  very  significant  in 
saying  to  the  veterans  of  America  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ermnent  appreciate  the  contributions 
which  the  veterans  have  made  to  the 
United  States. 

The  benefits  to  the  veterans,  after 
all,  are  not  grants  or  gifts.  They  are  a 
return  in  a  contractual  commitment 
for  services  performed. 

Although  the  veterans,  who  are 
really  entitled  to  more  than  they  are 
receiving  at  the  present  time,  will  not 
be  direct  beneficiaries  of  this  new  GI 
bill,  which  will  apply  to  recruits,  they 
are  very  appreciative  of  the  action. 
This  is  high  on  the  agenda  of  veterans 
service  organizations. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, we  have  the  benefit  expressed 
here  today  for  defense  of  our  country 
in  recruiting  young  men  and  women 
and  in  retention,  and  that  is  very  im- 
portant for  national  security. 

On  the  educational  level,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  real  problems  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  Pell  grants  and 
guaranteed  student  loans,  this  new  OI 
bill  will  be  a  stimulus  to  allow  many 
young  men  and  women  to  have  a  col- 
lege education. 

The  benefits  to  the  young  people  in 
our  society  are  very  important  be- 
cause, when  we  have  so  many  demands 
upon  our  National  Treasury,  too  little 
is  really  directed  to  the  yoimger  gen- 
eration, the  category  which  will  be  re- 
ceiving these  benefits.  A  program  di- 
rected to  this  group  is  important  in 
terms  of  being  fair  to  them  and.  fun- 
damentally, in  terms  of  looking  out  for 
the  future  welfare  of  our  coimtry,  to 
have  an  educated  citizenry. 

We  talk  about  competitiveness,  we 
talk  about  the  challenge  by  many  for- 
eign competitors,  and  nothing  can  re- 
place education. 

I  say  that  as  a  beneficiary  of  a  first- 
rate  educational  opportunity  myself 
and,  by  sharp  contrast,  the  difficulties 
of  my  parents.  My  father  came  to 
these  shores  at  the  age  of  18,  in  1911, 


without  the  benefit  of  any  educatioiL 
My  mother  came  with  her  parents  in 
1905  and  had  a  limited  education,  to 
the  eighth  grade.  The  opportunities 
for  advancements  that  I  have  had  are 
the  result  of  the  education  assistance 
afforded  to  me,  in  part  by  the  OI  bilL 

So  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  voice  in 
strong  support.  I  hope  our  vote  will  be 
better  than  the  House  vote,  where 
only  2  dissented,  with  mote  than  400 
in  favor.  This  is  a  great  biU  for  the 
future  of  America. 

BCr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  manager  of  the  bill,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
supporting  statement.  I  think  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  very  eloquent 
maimer  as  to  the  significance  of  what 
the  GI  bill  means. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who 
has  worked  with  great  dedication  on 
behalf  of  active  duty  personnel,  re- 
servists, and  our  veterans.  His  effort,  I 
think,  is  second  to  none.  I  jrield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLsow]. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  generous  com- 
ments as  well  as  for  his  distinguished 
leadership,  along  with  my  colleague 
from  California,  Senator  Crakstoh. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  time  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force;  and  many 
who  were  skeptical  that  we  could 
achieve  the  quality  of  yoimg  men  and 
women  required  for  the  armed  services 
have  l>een  more  than  pleasantly  sur- 
prised—they have  been  astoiuided. 

Over  the  past  6  years  or  so,  we  have 
had  the  highest  quality  of  recruits  in 
our  history.  The  Army  is  now  boasting 
better  than  90  percent  high  school 
graduates,  higher  test  scores  than  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  GI  bill, 
with  its  offer  of  a  first-rate  education 
to  those  who  complete  a  tour  of  mili- 
tary service,  is  so  attractive  as  an  in- 
centive, because  it  brings  to  us  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  people  we  need  in  an  in- 
creasingly technologically  demanding 
modem  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps.  For  that  reason,  al- 
though this  is  a  specific  benefit,  it  is 
one  that  is  earned  by  these  yoimg  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  primary  tool  for  re- 
cruitment. We  do  not  know  what  its 
effect  on  retention  will  be.  But  in  a 
time  of  an  All-Volimteer  Force,  there 
is  no  denying  that  it  is  a  very  sanguine 
and  useful  tool  for  recruitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said.  I  simply  thank 
those  who  have  given  the  leadership 
necessary  to  bring  this  to  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Bir.  President. 
may  we  get  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
time?  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  time?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Thoe  is  a  suffldaat  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
uk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  SenatiH*  Wiuok  be  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  this  measure.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  measures 
the  Senate  will  act  on  in  the  100th 
Craigress.  By  approving  the  legislation 
to  make  the  new  OI  bill  permanent 
law,  we  are  reaffirming  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  brave 
young  men  and  women  who  are  dem- 
onstrating their  commitment  to  their 
Nation  through  their  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  measure  has  been  approved 
^^wnimniMiy  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Cmnmittee.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  approved  it 
by  voice  vote.  And  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  backed  a  com- 
panion bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive G.V.  (Soinrr)  Momtgoiort  on 
March  17.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  today  will  show  the  same 
strong,  bipartisan  support  that  has 
been  reflected  in  each  of  these  bodies. 

The  overwhelming  support  this  pro- 
gram has  garnered  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  positive  experience  under  the  test 
program  of  GI  bill  educational  bene- 
fits m>proved  by  Congress  in  1984. 
This  is  truly  a  historic  day.  and  it  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consid- 
er how  difficult  the  Journey  has  been 
as  we  tiave  sought  to  restore  OI  bill 
benefits  for  those  seeking  to  pursue 
higher  education. 

When  I  first  introduced  legislation 
in  late  1979  to  restore  these  benefits, 
our  military  services  were  facing  seri- 
ous problems,  and  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality  and  quantity. 
they  were  unable  to  recruit  the  people 
they  needed.  I  will  never  forget  the 
time  when  Adm.  Tom  Hayward.  then 
the  Navy's  Chief  of  Staff,  came  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
testified: 

We  have  got  a  desperate  situation.  We 
have  a  hemorrhace  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Navy.  We  are  losing  good  qualified  people, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 

Admiral  Hayward's  words  were 
echoed  by  others.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Lehman  testified  that  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  tiaving  new 
ships  or  having  more  and  better  quali- 
fied people,  he  would  take  the  men 
and  women  each  time.  And  the  Army 

Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Edward  (Shy) 

Meyer,  told  us  of  the  "hollow  Army" 


which  was  desperately  in  need  of  GI 
biU  benefits  to  encourage  educational- 
ly motivated  young  men  and  women  to 
consider  Army  service. 

Despite  these  calls  for  assistance, 
the  fight  to  restore  GI  bill  benefits 
was  not  an  easy  one.  In  1983,  Bnx 
Armstrong  and  I  stood  on  the  floor, 
making  what  we  felt  was  a  persuasive 
case  for  these  benefits,  only  to  be  nar- 
rowly defeated  on  procedural  grounds. 
We  were  Joined  by  Alah  Crawston. 
Spark  MATSimAGA.  and  Frrz  Hol- 
LiHos,  both  in  that  floor  battle  and  in 
other  legislative  efforts  to  bring  these 
much  deserved  benefits  to  service  per- 
sonncl* 

Finally,  in  1984.  there  was  a  break- 
through. SOWNY  MOMTGOKERT.  WhO 
has  really  been  the  spearhead  in  this 
effort,  won  approval  of  his  bill  on  the 
House  side.  We  were  not  quite  as  suc- 
cessful here,  but  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion blU  for  fiscal  year  1985.  we  were 
able  to  win  approval  of  a  test  program 
of  educational  benefits. 

The  battle  was  not  an  easy  one.  It 
came  down  to  the  wee  hour»  of  the 
morning  on  the  last  day  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  there  were  those  who  said 
they  would  close  down  the  conference 
before  they  would  agree  to  a  GI  bill 
provision.  Somnr  stood  his  ground, 
and  the  test  program  was  accepted. 

That  test  program  has  been  incred- 
ibly successful.  Over  90  percent  of 
today's  Army  recruits  are  iiigh  school 
graduates,  up  from  54  percent  in  1980. 
The  percentage  of  Army  recruits  scor- 
ing in  the  upper  half  of  the  Armed 
Forces  qualification  test  [APQT]  in- 
creased by  37  percent  during  the  same 
period.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
new  GI  bill,  quality  male  recruits  in- 
creased 10  percent  over  the  last  12 
months  of  the  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Program  [VEAP],  the  Con- 
tributory Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram which  it  replaced. 

In  our  Reserve  Forces,  the  GI  bill 
has  shown  similar  positive  impact. 
Army  Reserve  high  quality  recruits  in- 
creased 24  percent,  and  6-year  enlist- 
ments increased  28  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  importance  of  this  is  clear.  The 
new  GI  bill,  simply,  will  result  in  a 
better  force,  while  benefiting  the 
Nation.  The  Armed  Forces  will  have 
reduced  costs  through  lower  attrition 
rates  and  improved  trainabUity.  unit 
performance  will  be  enhanced,  and 
readiness  will  be  improved. 

One  reflection  of  this  was  an  Army 
recruiting  command  study  which  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween a  tank  commander's  mental  ap- 
titude and  the  performance  of  this 
tank  crew  during  gunnery  and  simulat- 
ed combat  drills.  The  study  found  that 
a  platoon  of  tanks  commanded  by 
mental  category  II  tank  commanders 
will  have  a  combat  exchange  ratio  of 

7.45  enemy  killed  to  one  tank  lost.  The 


exchange  ratio  for  tanks  commanded 
by  those  in  mental  category  rv  is  only 
1.33  to  1  and  82  percent  degradation  in 
performance. 

So.  while  reducing  attrition,  improv- 
ing quality,  and  strengthening  readi- 
ness, we  can  restore  a  benefit  which 
recruiters  repeatedly  cite  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  for  appealing 
to  potential  volimteers.  And  we  can  re- 
store what  once  was  the  preeminent 
source  of  Federal  educational  assist- 
ance to  those  interested  in  pursuing 
higher  education. 

We  should  remember  that  when  GI 
bill  benefits  were  established  in  1944. 
they  were  the  initial  step  in  the  Feder- 
al provision  of  educational  assistance. 
Until  1965.  the  GI  bill  stood  virtually 
alone  as  a  source  of  aid  to  postsecond- 
ary  students.  And  as  late  as  1975,  the 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill  provided  over  50 
percent  of  all  student  aid  to  those  in 
postsecondary  schools. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  old 
GI  bill  helped  recruit  between  25  and 
36  percent  of  the  volunteers  entering 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  December  1976. 
the  last  month  the  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill  was  in  effect,  a  record  27,585  indi- 
viduals enlisted  in  the  Army  alone. 
The  approximately  100,000  youths 
who  Joined  the  uniformed  services 
were  about  twice  the  normal  first  time 
enlistment. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  address  the 
cost  question,  which  has  been  raised 
by  those  opposing  a  permanent  GI 
bill.  As  I  prepared  my  GI  bUl  proposal 
in  1979,  I  went  back  to  review  the 
debate  back  in  October  1975,  when  the 
House  approved  the  bill  ending  the  GI 
bill.  Throughout  the  debate  were  re- 
peated references  to  testimony  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  for 
every  $1  spent  in  educational  assist- 
ance to  veterans,  from  $3  to  $6  is  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  taxes  paid  due 
to  higher  wages  and  greater  earning 
capability.  Additional  savings  were 
cited  from  reduced  unemployment 
benefits  paid  out  to  veterans  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  benefits. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
we  are  considering  this  Congress.  It  is 
one  which  will  have  far  reaching  bene- 
fits, both  for  the  men  and  women 
taking  advantage  of  tills  program  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noted  the  im- 
portant roles  Sonny  Montgomery. 
Bill  Armstrong,  Alan  Cranston,  and 
other  of  our  colleagues  have  played  in 
making  a  permanent  GI  bill  a  reality. 
There  are  some  others  whose  role  I 
should  also  note.  These  include  Mack 
Fleming  and  Jill  Cochran,  who  have 
done  so  much  on  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery's House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee staff,  to  win  broad  support  for  this 
program.  In  the  Senate.  Jon  Stein- 
berg, the  staff  director  of  the  Veter- 


ans' Affairs  Committee,  and  Tony 
Principi.  the  minority  staff  director, 
have  played  invaluable  roles.  Two 
former  Senate  staff  members.  Mike 
Kelly  and  Babette  Polzer.  and  Jim 
Dykstra  of  my  own  staff  have  done 
much  in  this  effort. 

A  number  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations have  also  been  essential  to  this 
effort.  I  cannot  name  them  all.  but 
there  are  two  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to.  The  Nost-Cmnmialoned 
Officers  Association  has  been  perhaps 
the  leading  organization  in  this  impor- 
tant effort.  Through  its  Washington 
staff.  Mack  McKinney  and  Dick  John- 
son, in  particular,  it  has  done  much  of 
the  behind-the-scenes  work  in  bringing 
us  to  where  we  are  today.  The  other 
organization  is  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Approving  Agencies, 
whose  president.  Don  Sweeney,  is  a 
constituent,  serving  as  coordinator  of 
veterans'  education  programs  for  the 
State  of  Maine.  Don  has  spent  many, 
many  hours  working  with  me  and  my 
staff,  and  with  the  staffs  of  other 
Senate  and  House  leaders,  in  this 
effort. 

There  are  others,  I  know,  who  have 
been  invaluable  in  making  this  a  resili- 
ty.  It  has  been  a  unified  effort,  and  we 
have  the  facts  on  our  side. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  this 
once  seemingly  unattainable  goal 
achieved  today.  The  young  men  and 
women  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces 
will  not  have  this  important  benefit  as 
a  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions they  are  maldng  to  their  Nation 
through  that  service. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Simpson,  I  understand,  is  on 
his  way  to  the  floor  from  his  office 
and  would  like  to  speak. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  after  Senator 
Simpson  speaks. 

Ux.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Bfr.  Matsu- 
naga].  He  has  played  a  major  part  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  on  the  floor  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  been  yielded 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
12,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  to  indefinitely 
extend  the  various  educational  assist- 
ance programs  authorized  under  titles 
38  and  10  for  members  of  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. I  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  iiis  counter- 
part in  the  House.  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery, for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  this  matter.  I  also  wish  to  com- 


mend the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees. 
Senator  Mvrkowski  and  Congress- 
man Hammbrschmidt,  for  their  part  in 
this  truly  bipartisan  endeavor.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that,  with  the  1984  bill 
which  created  the  new  GI  bill.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

When  the  first  GI  bill  was  enacted 
in  1944.  I  don't  believe  anyone  could 
have  predicted  how  successful  this  leg- 
islation and  its  successors  would  be. 
Although  the  bill  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  readjustment  aid  for  mil- 
lions of  returning  war  veterans,  the 
benefits  of  the  measure  have  expand- 
ed considerably  beyond  its  original 
brief  to  include  humanistic,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  recniitment  bene- 
fits as  well.  In  fact,  today,  these  inci- 
dental benefits  may  outweigh  the  bill's 
original  purpose  to  help  return  sol- 
diers to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  good  reason 
to  support  S.  12  is  that  the  GI  bill  in 
its  five  incarnations  lias  contributed 
greatly  to  the  hiunanistic  enrichment 
of  its  many  lieneficiaries.  It  has  pro- 
vided unprecedented  opportunities  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  expand  their 
personal  horizons  through  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  beyond  their  means.  I 
say  this  selfishly  and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  youthful  veteran  of  the 
Afro-European  campaign  who  was  able 
to  attend  Harvard  Law  School 
through  the  financial  assistance  the 
GI  biU  afforded.  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  I  would  not  now  be  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  this  Chamt>er.  a 
Member  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  if  the  GI  bill  had 
never  been. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  GI 
bill  has  been  its  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  Just  as  the  GI  bill  has  given 
millions  of  veterans  the  opportunity  to 
better  themselves  as  individuals 
through  the  broadening  experience  of 
education,  it  has  given  them  the  op- 
portunity as  citizens  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  society  as  a 
whole.  In  economic  terms,  although 
we  have  spent  over  $60  billion  on  the 
programs  under  the  GI  bill,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  return  on  that  consid- 
erable investment— in  terms  of  in- 
creased tax  revenues— Is  between  three 
and  six  times  that  amount.  Some  say 
that  over  the  life  of  the  beneficiary 
that  figiu^  is  closer  to  20. 

But  tax  revenues  are  not  the  only 
social  and  economic  benefit  of  this 
measure.  The  GI  bill  has  trained  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  the  skills  necessary 
to  run  a  modem  economy,  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  America's  postwar  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  In  this  day  of  fierce 
international  competition  and  astro- 
nomical budget  and  trade  deficits,  the 
need  for  space-age  technical  expertise 
and  management  skiUs  is  paramount. 
In  the  words  of  one  economist,  we 


need  once  again  to  "produce  the  best 
goods  at  the  best  price."  and  we  can 
only  do  that  with  a  highly-qualified 
work  force.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  encourage  and  leg- 
islate such  training  programs,  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  there  has  been 
some  reluctance  to  implement  them. 
In  the  GI  bill,  however,  we  have  a 
wildly  successfxil  training  program  al- 
ready at  hand  which  has  almost  43 
years  of  history  behind  it.  It  would  not 
do  to  let  it  slip  out  of  existence. 

FInaUy.  Mr.  President,  the  five  GI 
educational  assistance  programs  which 
Congress  has  enacted  have  also  provid- 
ed our  military  with  an  outstanding, 
cost-effective  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion tool.  Now  that  we  no  longer  have 
a  draft,  the  new  GI  bill  enacted  in 
1984  on  a  3-year  test  basis  has  become 
especially  important  in  this  regard. 
When  I  chaired  the  hearing  on  the  the 
New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  representatives 
of  all  four  services  who  were  invited  to 
testify  were  imanimous  in  their  assess- 
ment that  the  new  GI  bill  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  in  recruiting  per- 
sonnel, especially  better  qualified  per- 
sonnel. The  Army  has  benefited  in 
particxilar  from  the  legislation:  In 
1980,  the  percentage  of  Army  recruits 
with  high  school  diplomas  stood  at 
only  54  percent;  today,  that  figure  is 
over  90  percent!  In  fact,  the  Army  and 
the  other  services  are  now  able  to 
crack  the  hitherto  difficult  college 
market.  As  a  side  benefit,  the  Army 
has  stated  that  the  new  GI  bill  is 
saving  it  about  $234  million  a  year  in 
personnel  costs  by  attracting  intelli- 
gent and  highly  motivated  candidates 
who  pose  fewer  disciplinary  problems 
and  are  more  likely  to  complete  their 
initial  obligation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  in  this  era  of  advanced 
technology,  a  time  when  it  is  essential 
that  the  military  is  staffed  with  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  are  quali- 
fied to  operate  the  weapons  systems 
characteristic  of  a  modem  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize 
how  important  it  is  to  permanently 
authorize  the  new  GI  bill:  it  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  effective  recruitment 
tool;  it  has  injected  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  economy:  it  has  given  millions 
of  individuals  the  opportunity  to  reach 
their  full  potential,  adding  lustre  and 
variety  to  America's  social  and  cultur- 
al fabric.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  today  to  those 
supporting  S.  12.  a  bUl  that  wiU  make 
the  new  GI  bill  a  permanent  program. 

Since  its  birth  after  World  War  II  as 
a  means  of  allowing  returning  veter- 
ans an  effective  readjustment  tool,  the 
GI  bill  has  emerged  as  a  principal  in- 
centive  in   attracting   quality   young 
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people  into  our  armed  services.  With 
cnaictinent  in  July  1985,  the  new  OI 
bill  has  produced  solid  results— almost 
SO  percent  of  our  new  recruits  relate 
that  the  new  OI  bill  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  their  enlistment  decision. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  be- 
cause today's  recruits  are  higher  qual- 
ity thui  ever  before. 

This  higher  quality  results  in  many 
pluses  analyses  show  that  today's 
"smarter  soldlos  are  better  soldiers." 
Virtually  every  measure  of  perform- 
ance from  skill  tests  to  promotions  to 
disdpUDe  indicators  supports  this 
pronise.  Lt.  Gen.  Gerry  Bartlett.  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Leavenworth,  recent- 
ly related  to  me  that  today's  force  is 
the  highest  quality  he  has  ever  seen  in 
his  lengthy  career.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  lower  numbers  of  inmates  in 
his  well-known  correctional  activity 
due  to  the  lack  of  disciplinary  cases 
today. 

And  the  benefits  of  this  educational 
support  do  not  only  lie  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  services.  Our  Nation  is 
the  big  winner.  This  investment  in 
human  resources  wHl  no  doubt  pay  big 
dividends  in  the  future,  providing  for  a 
more  highly  educated  labor  force. 

Look  around  this  Senate  today, 
many  of  us  here  directly  benefited 
tixaa.  this  important  program.  It  was 
critically  important  to  us  and  it  will 
remain  important  in  the  future  as  the 
servkes  compete  for  quality  manpower 
In  light  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of 
eligible  recruits.  The  new  OI  bill  is  a 
winner— let  the  Senate  go  on  record  as 
supporting  this  s^^endld  program. 

Mr.  HOLLENGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  12  that  ensures  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  OI  bill  benefits 
beyond  the  present  Jime  30,  1988, 
cutoff  date. 

Toward  this  goal,  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  we  must  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Armed  Forces  and  reward 
those  that  sacrifice  for  our  national 
security.  The  OI  bill  is  the  most  effec- 
tive step  we  can  take  to  improve  the 
quality  of  recruits  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  new 
GI  biU  passed  in  1985  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Present  DOD  statistics  indicate 
that  there  are  over  200,000  active  duty 
personnel  and  nearly  35.000  reservists 
participating  in  the  program.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  Reserve  ap- 
plicability provision  of  the  progam  be- 
cause that  is  one  of  the  two  major  sec- 
tloos  of  the  law  that  I  insisted  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  OI  bill  program. 

The  second  major  provision  that  I 
initiated,  and  that  is  included  in  the 
law,  is  that  concerning  transferability 
of  benefits  to  dependents.  There  was 
resistance  to  this  concept  but  it  only 
makes  sense  that  if  a  military  member 
has  earned— but  tmused  benefits— he 
or  she  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
these  to  a  dependent. 


I  am  grateful  to  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee for  both  the  initiative  in  devel- 
oping S.  12  and  the  expeditious  action 
in  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  Chairman 
CRAirsTOif  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Murkowski,  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  out- 
standing performance  in  accomplish- 
ing this.  Other  members  who  have 
long  been  instrumental  in  supporting 
the  new  OI  biU  include  Senators  Mat- 
suNAQA,  CoHDf ,  and  Abmstrohg. 

The  Congress  has  moved  decisively 
in  recent  years  to  provide  our  military 
forces  with  the  modem,  high  technol- 
ogy equipment  they  need  to  at  least 
keep  abreast  of  the  Soviets  from  a 
weapon  systems  standpoint.  We  are  at 
a  point  where  we  must  continue  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  military  man- 
power. The  new  OI  bill  has  been  a 
major  step  in  this  direction.  We  must 
ensure  its  continuation.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  12,  the  New  OI  Bill 
Continuation  Act,  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  for  its  passage.  It 

The  new  GI  bill  began  in  July  1985 
and  is  overwhelmingly  popular  with 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Over 
76  percent  of  eligible  active  duty  sol- 
diers have  decided  to  participate.  Re- 
servists are  enrolling  in  record  nimi- 
bers  as  well.  According  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  43,130  reservists 
have  trained  under  the  new  OI  bill-re- 
serves. The  new  OI  bill  is  a  proven,  ef- 
fective recruitment  tool  and  enables 
soldiers  to  better  serve  America  by  al- 
lowing them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senators 
CitAifSTOif  and  Murkowski,  and  the 
other  memliers  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  who  have  worked 
throughout  the  past  several  years  on 
making  a  new  OI  bill  possible. 

I  have  one  concern.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  the  new  OI 
biU  to  expand  the  education  programs 
for  which  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve may  receive  assistance.  Many 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  wish 
to  attend  a  vocational/technical 
school.  Since  the  term  "institution  of 
higher  learning"  excludes  post-second- 
ary vocational/technical  schools  in  the 
reservists  section  of  the  new  OI  bill, 
reservists  cannot  use  new  OI  bill  as- 
sistance to  attend  vocational  schools.  I 
believe  this  is  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  offering  my 
legislation  as  an  amendment  today  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  quickly  pass  a 
clean  extension  bill.  However.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  give  this  legis- 
lation every  consideration  during 
future  committee  action  on  the  New 
OI  Bill  Continuation  Act. 


I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
New  OI  Bill  Continuation  Act  and  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it 
today  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  New  OI 
Bill  Continuation  Act,  introduced  by 
the  chairman  (A  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Alan  Cranston,  along 
with  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  my  colleague  from  Alaslca,  Sena- 
tor Frank  Mttrkowski. 

Since  World  War  II  the  opportuni- 
ties for  education  provided  by  veter- 
ans' education  programs  have  in- 
creased the  attraction  of  military  serv- 
ice to  our  young  men  and  women.  This 
new  OI  bill  would  continue  as  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion In  our  All-Volunteer  Force.  It 
puts  higher  education  and  training  in 
the  grasp  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

The  new  OI  bill  also  has  enormous 
value  as  a  human  resources  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  a  highly 
trained  and  productive  work  force, 
which  in  turn  enhances  our  Nation's 
economic  competitiveness.  It  may  well 
be  the  best  investment  our  coimtry 
has  ever  made.  For  every  dollar  spent 
on  OI  bill  benefits,  estimates  indicate 
that  between  $3  and  $6  are  returned  to 
the  Nation  in  increased  tax  revenues. 

This  program  has  trained  more  than 
18  million  veterans  since  World  War 
II.  The  new  GI  bill  has  the  support  of 
veterans'  service  organizations  and  the 
administration.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  too. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  S.  12,  which 
would  make  the  new  OI  bill,  enacted  3 
years  ago,  a  permanent  program. 

The  OI  bill  is  widely— and  rightly- 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  our  country  has  ever  made. 
Since  established  in  1944,  the  program 
has  provided  $60  billion  in  educational 
benefits  and  training  for  over  18  mil- 
lion veterans.  According  to  estimates 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  others,  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
the  program.  $3  to  $6  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  coimtry  in  increased  rev- 
enues. 

Under  the  most  recent  revisions  in 
1984.  service  members  can  participate 
in  a  volimtary  program,  taking  re- 
duced pay  during  their  first  year  of 
service  in  order  to  earn  additional  re- 
adjustment benefits.  Upon  leaving  the 
Armed  Forces,  service  members  may 
use  these  benefits  to  complete  the 
education  or  training  needed  for  a  ci- 
vilian career. 

The  emphasis  of  the  OI  bill  on  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  has 
been  critical  to  its  success.  The  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  by  the  bill 
are  a  major  recruiting  resource- possi- 
bly the  major  recruiting  tool— for 
today's  All-Volunteer  Force.  In  testi- 
mony  before   the   Veterans'    Affairs 


Committee,  Lt.  Ernest  C.  Cheatham, 
Marine  Corps  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  claimed  that,  "In  excess 
of  65  percent  of  the  people  coming  in 
now  •  •  •  are  talking  about  the  OI  bill. 
It  brings  people  to  us— good  quality 
people  •  •  •  It  is  a  No.  1  priority  for 
our  yoimg  people."  The  hearings 
found  similar  experiences  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well 
as  the  Reserves. 

Military  officials  have  valued  the 
new  OI  bill  as  a  means  of  retaining 
well-qualified  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  estimates  that  the  combination 
of  higher  quality  recruits  attracted  by 
the  new  program  and  reduced  attrition 
rates  saves  $234  million  annually— 
roughly  the  personnel  costs  for  one 
Army  division. 

Further,  the  new  GI  bill  signals  a 
strong  commitment  to  education  and 
the  importance  of  education  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  society.  Historically, 
this  program  has  worked  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  to  men 
and  women  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  it.  Beyond  the  impor- 
tance of  these  benefits  to  individual 
veterans,  increasing  the  accessibility 
of  education  is  a  vital  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future.  Our  Nation  suf- 
fers from  a  critical  problem  of  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  that  demands 
emphasis  on  education.  The  new  GI 
bill  represents  such  a  commitment 
through  its  Investment  in  people— par- 
ticularly in  a  group  of  people  who  oth- 
erwise would  have  received  no  higher 
education.  Thus,  the  new  GI  bill  con- 
tributes to  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness—a critical  factor  in  this  time  of 
.  increasingly  competitive  international 
markets. 

Thus  in  its  3-year  test,  the  new  GI 
bill  has  proven  to  be  an  effective,  effi- 
cient way  to  meet  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans, the  military,  and  our  Nation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  I  rise  to  express 
my  tremendous  support  for  it.  As  a 
veteran  and  as  a  former  college  presi- 
dent. I  view  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  two  ways. 

It  is  important  for  our  yoimg  people 
to  want  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  While  the  very  spirit  of 
our  service  men  and  women  should  l)e 
rooted  in  the  devotion  of  wanting  to 
protect  and  defend  our  liberties  and 
freedoms,  we  should  not  forget  the 
sacrifice  we  ask  them  to  make. 

We  all  benefit  from  offering  our 
youth  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education.  An  educated  work 
force  is  a  productive  work  force.  The 
new  GI  bill  rewards  service  to  country 
while  improving  our  recruitment 
effort.  According  to  the  commander  of 
the  Army  recruiting  area  that  Includes 
North  Carolina,  the  overriding  reason 


for  the  high  numl>ers  in  recruiting  is 
because  of  the  new  OI  bill.  My  service 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II  was 
for  love  of  my  country,  but  it  was  good 
to  Imow  that  service  was  appreciated 
by  benefits  such  as  the  GI  bill. 

Having  left  Duke  University  recently 
as  its  president  I  know  how  the  cost  of 
a  college  education  has  increased.  I 
made  a  commitment  during  my  tenure 
at  Duke  to  make  sure  that  no  student 
should  ever  leave  for  need  of  money. 
This  bill  permits  me  to  continue  that 
commitment,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
Senator  Cranston's  blU  to  make  the 
new  OI  bill  a  permanent  Federal  pro- 
gram. My  good  friend  from  California 
has  been  a  leader  on  this  issue  and  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
making  this  program  such  an  unquali- 
fied success. 

During  my  tenure  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  an  active  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  refinement  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program— the  so-called  new  OI 
bill.  The  new  GI  bill  replaced  the  Vet- 
erans' Educational  Assistance  Program 
[VEAPl.  a  program  that  lured  only 
about  35  percent  of  enlistees.  A  new 
recruitment  tool  was  clearly  needed  to 
replace  the  largely  Ignored  VEAP. 

With  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Cranston  and  Congressman  Mont- 
GOKERT  in  the  House,  we  were  able  to 
formulate  an  educational  program  for 
veterans  that  now  provides  education- 
al benefits  to  well  over  half  of  the 
Army  recruits.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  we  have  the  best  qualified  and 
most  highly  motivated  recruits  we 
have  seen  in  years,  and  recruiters 
across  the  coimtry  tell  me  that  the  No. 
1  reason  for  this  fact  is  enactment  of 
the  new  OI  bUl. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  help  keep  American  mili- 
tary forces  strong  and  vital  into  the 
1990's  and  beyond.  The  Increased  use 
of  sophisticated  weaponry  and  commu- 
nications equipment  requires  that  we 
have  highly  trained  soldiers  in  the 
field.  In  10  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  have  to  enlist  one  of  every  two 
18-year-olds  that  do  not  immediately 
attend  college.  To  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, we  will  need  this  educational  in- 
centive to  draw  the  best  and  the 
brightest  young  people  into  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  national  security 
value  of  the  legislation  t>efore  us 
today,  the  new  OI  bill  will  pave  the 
way  for  an  enriched  and  productive 
life  for  American  veterans.  It  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  national  tragedy  that 
one  of  every  three  homeless  males  In 
this  Nation  is  a  veteran.  The  No.  1 
reason  for  homelessness  and  unem- 
ployment among  our  veterans  is  lack 
of  adequate  education  and  training. 


The  new  GI  bill  seelcs  to  address  this 
leading  cause  of  homelessness,  unem- 
ployment, and  underemploymoit  of 
veterans. 

Every  year  we  spend  approximately 
$7  billion  on  no-obligation  educational 
assistance  for  college  students.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  worthy  expenditure  and 
a  prudent  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  country.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  is  also  important  that  educa- 
tional assistance  be  provided  to  those 
patriotic  young  people  who  have 
agreed  to  delay  their  education  so  that 
they  can  serve  their  country  in  a  tour 
of  military  service. 

When  we  talk  about  the  cost  of  this 
program,  we  also  should  note  that 
Army  officials  have  stated  that  the 
new  OI  bill  is  saving  taxpayers  about 
$234  million  per  year  in  reduced  mili- 
tary personnel  costs.  The  kind  of 
bright  young  people  that  the  new  GI 
bill  attracts  are  less  costly  to  train, 
more  likely  to  reenUst,  and  present 
less  disciplinary  problems  than  other 
recruits.  The  cost  of  this  model  educa- 
tional program  is  really  minimal  com- 
pared to  the  social  and  strategic  bene- 
fits the  Federal  Government  realizes 
from  it. 

The  new  GI  bill  is  indeed  a  model 
educational  program,  but  that  Is  not 
to  say  that  we  cannot  make  It  even 
better.  I  have  Introduced  S.  820,  which 
would  allow  veterans  to  use  their  edu- 
cational benefits  to  obtain  flight  train- 
ing. Commercial  pilots  are  currently  in 
demand  in  this  country,  but  under  the 
current  bill,  veterans— many  of  whom 
already  have  service-related  aviation 
training— are  not  allowed  to  obtain  the 
training  necessary  to  obtain  their  ctxn- 
mercial  pilot's  license.  In  addition  to 
this  important  alteration  in  the  cur- 
rent program,  we  also  ought  to  strong- 
ly consider  allowing  veterans  the 
option  of  using  their  educational  bene- 
fits for  use  in  vocational  training 
schools. 

I  urge  my  good  friends  on  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
strongly  consider  these  proposals  and 
other  proposed  improvenents  to  the 
new  GI  bill  during  this  Congress.  We 
can  make  an  already  exemplary  veter- 
ans program  even  stronger  with  some 
modest  but  important  modifications. 

Again.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  permanent  extension  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  recruitment 
and  educational  tools  we  have  for 
future  generations  of  Americans— the 
new  GI  bill  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  l>e  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12,  the 
New  GI  Bill  Continuation  Act.  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on 
May  8.  1987.  This  legislation  would 
extend  and  make  permanent  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  under 
the  GI  bill  for  veterans  of  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force.  These  educational  assist- 
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anoe  intiKnuns  have  been  an  effective 
tool  for  reeruiUnent  and  retention  in 
the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

The  OI  bill  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  our  Nation  in  the  past 
through  the  education  and  training  of 
our  dtlaenry.  and  through  increased 
productivity,  gron  national  product, 
and  tax  revenues.  Almost  20  million 
veterans  have  trained  under  OI  biU 
programs  since  World  War  n.  Passage 
of  the  New  OI  Bill  Continuation  Act 
«m  extend  these  bmeflts  into  the 
future,  and  wiU  enhance  America's 
economic  competitiveness. 

The  new  OI  bill  is  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  attract  hi^  quality  people  to 
our  volunteer  Armed  Forces.  This  is 
vary  important  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
return  to  the  military  draft  and  the  di- 
visiveness  which  the  draft  entailed  in 
the  Vietnam  era.  It  is  also  an  invest- 
ment in  America's  human  resources. 
Every  dollar  which  is  spent  on  the  OI 
bill  is  returned  two  or  three  times  to 
our  Nation's  economy. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  today  to  extend  and  make  per- 
manent the  new  OI  bilL  For  all  of  us 
who  are  veterans,  this  is  an  important 
step  forward. 

TRBUUra  DOCATIOM 

Mr.  KASITSf.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  oosponsor  of  Senate  blU  12. 
the  New  OI  Bill  Continuation  Act.  I 
have  always  bem  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  OI  bin.  This  legislation  before 
us  today  will  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  programs  of  educational 
assistanoe  for  members  of  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

Our  country  has  tried  to  assist  in  the 
smooth  transition  of  veterans  from 
military  to  civilian  life  through  educa- 
tional and  training  assistance  for  over 
42  years  now.  The  OI  bill  has  played  a 
significant  role.  Since  June  1944,  the 
opportunities  for  education  provided 
by  veterans'  programs  have  increased 
the  attractiveness  of  military  service. 
Under  this  act  the  OI  biU  will  contin- 
ue as  an  effective  tool  for  recruitment 
and  retention  in  the  All-Volimteer 
Force.  In  additim.  the  new  OI  bill,  as 
with  earlier  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams, has  enormous  value  as  both  a 
readJusUnent  benefit  for  individual 
veterans  and  as  a  human  resources  in- 
vestment in  the  development  of  a 
more  highly  trained  and  productive 
work  force  which  will  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's econmnic  onnpetltiveness. 

Preliminary  data  from  the  uni- 
formed services  show  that  the  new  OI 
blU  is  a  cost  effective  means  of  getting 
high  quality  young  people  to  enlist  in 
our  Armed  Forces  and  Reserves.  The 
prospect  of  college  Is  now  the  leading 
reason  men  and  women  enlist  in  the 
Army.  The  Army  has  found  that  the 
new  OI  bill,  and  the  high  quality 
young  people  it  helps  recruit,  is  con- 
tributiiig  substantially  to  saving  $234 
million  annually  due  to  reduced  attri- 


tion. That  is  the  approximate  person- 
nel cost  of  one  Army  division. 

The  OI  bill  may  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  country  has  made.  It 
has  trained  more  than  18  million  vet- 
erans since  World  War  n.  This  in- 
cludes 7.8  million  under  the  World 
War  II  OI  bill,  almost  2.4  million 
under  the  Korean  conflict  OI  bill,  and 
over  8  million  trainees  under  the  post- 
Korean  Vietnam-era  OI  blU.  All  these 
programs  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  draft  and  afforded  a  readjust- 
ment opportunity  for  many  people 
whose  lives  were  Involuntarily  disrupt- 
ed. The  programs  have  taken  place  in 
classrooms,  businesses,  on  farms,  at 
schools  of  higher  learning  and  even  at 
elementary  schools.  In  terms  of  con- 
tent, they  range  from  remedial  mathe- 
matics to  advanced  calculus  and  every- 
thing in  between. 

For  every  dollar  of  the  $60  billion 
spent  on  OI  biU  benefits,  it  is  estimat- 
ed the  Nation  is  returned  $3  to  $6  in 
increased  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  OI  bill  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  our  national 
defense,  and  to  our  vitality  and 
strength  as  a  world  economic  power, 
by  substantially  increasing  access  to 
education.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  for  this  bill  here 
today. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  today 
consider  and  doubtless  pass  the  New 
OI  Bill  Continuation  Act.  As  the  bill's 
principal  authors,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
Cramstoh,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Mdrkowski,  can  ex- 
plain better  than  I,  this  legislation  will 
extend  eligibility  for  the  new  OI  bill 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
members  and  veterans  of  our  armed 
services  beyond  the  current  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1988.  Specifically,  the 
bill  offers  the  young  service  member 
an  opportunity  to  receive  $300  a 
month  for  36  months,  or  a  total  of 
$10,800  in  educational  benefits,  in 
return  for  completing  a  3-year  period 
of  active  duty  and  a  $100  monthly  pay 
reduction  for  the  first  year  of  enlist- 
ment. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  As  a  veteran  myself,  and 
one  who  benefited  from  the  original 
OI  bill— like  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  faculty  at  Harvard,  I  could  not 
have  afforded  a  graduate  education 
otherwise— I  know  well  what  a  tremen- 
dous educational  opportunity  this  rep- 
resents, and  what  a  payoff  to  oiu* 
Nation  in  productivity.  Moreover,  all 
our  services  have  testified  that  the 
Educational  Assistance  Program  is  a 
tremendous  boon  to  recruitment. 
There  are  but  a  few  Members  of  this 
body  today  who  are  not  veterans 
themselves,  but  in  time,  as  the  draft 
passes  behind,  fewer  members  of  our 
society  will  have  had  the  experience  of 


wearing  a  uniform  and  all  that  that 
entails. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor CiuufSTOif  and  Senator  Mxtrkow- 
SKi  on  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  Join  the  ranks  of 
staunch  supporters  of  S.  12,  "The  New 
OI  Bill  Continuation  Act"  introduced 
by  Senator  CitAirsTOir  on  January  6, 
1987. 

After  reviewing  and  analyzing  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  added  my  name 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  this  bill  on 
April  3,  1987. 

My  main  reason  for  supporting  this 
continuation  of  the  existing  new  OI 
bill  for  the  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Forces  centers  aroimd  the  crisis  in 
education  the  United  States  now  faces 
specifically  by  the  middle-class  college- 
bound  student.  With  colleges  and  uni- 
versities continually  escalating  costs 
on  a  yearly  basis,  the  everyday,  hard- 
working middle-class  family,  even  with 
both  parents  in  the  work  force,  cannot 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  a  col- 
lege education  for  two  or  three  chil- 
dren without  incurring  tremendous 
debt.  This  debt  is  more  and  more 
being  passed  on  to  the  student  whose 
after-college  life  is  stressed  and 
strained  by  this  responsibility  to  pay 
back  these  Oovemment/private  loans. 

To  have  a  system  available  whereby 
college  is  a  viable  part  of  one's  future 
life  has  proven  very  attractive  and 
practical  to  this  large  segment  of  our 
population;  85  percent  of  new  Army 
recruits  are  citing  educational  benefits 
as  their  reason  for  enlisting.  These 
Army  recruits  are  of  a  higher  quality  , 
and  are  more  motivated— and  90  per- 
cent of  them  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates. This  potentially  college-bound 
pool  has  not  been  tapped  before  and  is 
proving  to  be  a  gold  mine  for  military 
service  recruiters.  Approximately 
240.000  service  people  were  participat- 
ing in  this  program  in  September  1986. 

The  first  time  active  duty  soldier/ 
sailor/flyer  and  the  Selected  Reserve 
military  person  will  benefit  from 
this  contribute-as-you-serve  program 
which  very  generously  matches  and 
supplements  the  final  figure  for  their 
education.  The  nonrefundable  $100 
monthly  deduction  gives  the  military 
person  a  reason  to  fulfill  his/her  obli- 
gation and  also  provides  a  sense  of 
building  for  the  future.  For  those  who 
seek  to  serve  in  more  critical  areas,  the 
kickers  and  enrichments  offered  make 
it  possible  for  a  higher  quality  educa- 
tion to  be  the  fiiud  product— thus  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

I  have  supported  the  three  previous 
bills  dealing  with  educational  benefits 
to  the  military— they  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  past  and  I  look  forward 
to  an  escalating  level  of  quality  in  the 
American  educational  experience. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  to  Join  Senator  Ckakston 
and  other  colleagues  in  support  of  S. 
12,  which  would  make  the  new  OI  bill 
permanent.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  have  supported  it 
strongly  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  an  op- 
portimlty  to  pass  legislation  that  both 
assists  directly  in  our  national  defense 
and  increases  our  competitiveness  in 
the  world  marketplace.  With  regard  to 
defense  concerns,  the  education  bene- 
fits that  the  new  GI  bill  provides  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  compensation 
package  that  enables  the  military  serv- 
ices to  attract  high-quality  recruits. 
These  benefits  are  crucial  to  recruiting 
the  type  of  "college-oriented"  young 
people  that  we  need  to  maintain  suid 
operate  our  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  and  equipment.  If  we  fail  to 
attract  high-quality  recruits,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  sustain  the  All- Volun- 
teer Force. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  OI  bill 
offers  substantial  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  increasing  the 
overall  education  level  of  the  citizenry. 
The  dividends  we  reaped  from  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill  fueled  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  to  the  world's  great- 
est economic  power.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  increasingly  competitive 
world  marketplace,  we  must  constant- 
ly strive  to  Improve  the  level  of  educa- 
tion and  training  of  our  workers.  The 
new  GI  bill  does  this  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  "Every  dollar  we  spend  on  the 
new  GI  bill  not  only  contributes  to  our 
national  defense,  but  ultimately  is  re- 
turned many  fold  in  the  increased  tax 
revenues  paid  by  the  program's  more 
productive  beneficiaries. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  make  this  invaluable 
program  permanent.  There  is  no 
reason  to  perpetuate  uncertainty 
about  the  program's  futiu*.  It  should 
be  part  of  the  bedrock  of  our  recruit- 
ing package. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  to  make  the  new 
GI  bill  permanent,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  taking  this  action  today. 

This  legislation  will  improve  the 
access  of  veterans  to  higher  education, 
and  will  be  an  incentive  to  attract 
high-quality  young  people  to  enlist  in 
our  All-Volunteer  Force.  This  bill  will 
also  serve  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  to  qualifying  men 
and  women  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  such  an  education. 

Over  18  million  veterans  and  service 
personnel  have  received  educational 
assistance  under  three  OI  bills  since 
1944.  The  GI  bill  has  served  our 
Nation  well  and  provided  for  many  men 
and  women  opportunities  which  would 
not  have  otherwise  been  available  to 
them. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying  that,  throughout  its 


history.  West  Virginia  has  been  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  States  in  the 
Nation— ranking  fifth  in  the  niunber 
of  participants  as  a  percentage  of  the 
male  population  in  World  War  II.  first 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  second  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  West  Virginia 
ranked  first  during  the  Vietiuun  and 
Korean  conflicts  in  deaths  as  a  per- 
centage of  Uie  male  population.  West 
Virginians  nave  traditionally  served 
their  country  with  pride  in  times  of 
war  and  peace.  That  is  a  tradition  that 
deserves  recognition  and  respect. 
Those  West  Virginians  who  continue 
in  that  tradition  of  military  service, 
likewise,  deserve  the  OI  benefits  that 
their  forebears  received  after  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  Viet- 
nam. For  that  reason,  among  others,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
others  do  the  same  here.  I  think  we 
can  move  this  along.  I  know  we  have  a 
number  of  Members  planning  to  leave 
by  noon.  So  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
my  time  if  others  do. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Wyoming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  yields  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize the  pressure  of  time  on  some  of  out 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  wholehearted  support  to  that  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  New  GI  BiU 
Continuation  Act.  This  program  offers 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Se- 
lected Reserve  who  choose  to  partici- 
pate the  opportimity  to  receive  educa- 
tional benefits  after  completing  a  serv- 
ice commitment  and  having  been  hon- 
orably discharged. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  a  program  slated  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  June  next  year.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  this  coimtry, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  future  veterans 
that  this  program  be  continued.  As  a 
veteran,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
measure  to  our  Nation  and  its  veter- 
ans. I  certainly  appreciated  being  able 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  original 
GI  bill,  which  enabled  me  to  obtain 
rfiy  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  support- 
ed continuance  of  the  new  GI  biU, 
clearly  indicating  that  the  program 
yields  benefits  in  terms  of  its  societal 
and  economic  value,  its  value  as  a  vet- 
erans' readjustment  aid,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  recruitment  and  retention 
tool. 

In  terms  of  the  value  of  the  program 
to  our  Nation,  there  was  testimony 
that,  for  every  dollar  spent  in  GI  bill 


benefits,  the  Nation's  tax  revenues  are 
increased  by  $3  and  $6.  By  assuring 
more  highly-educated  veterans,  the 
benefit  conferred  by  the  program  as- 
sures that  they  become  more  thought- 
ful participants  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, education,  and  Government. 

Testimony  from  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations, the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, active-duty  service  organizations, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  indi- 
cates that  the  new  OI  bill  benefit 
eases  the  transition  of  veterans  to  ci- 
vilian life  by  helping  them  prepare  for 
new  lines  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  value  to  veterans 
returning  to  civilian  life,  there  is  value 
in  raising  the  caliber  of  those  choosing 
to  serve  in  the  Active-duty  Forces  and 
Selected  Reserve.  The  Army  estimates 
that  the  new  GI  bill  contributes  to 
saving  $234  million  each  year  due  to 
reduced  attrition. 

It  is  also  entirely  appropriate  to  con- 
tinue administration  of  the  program 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  is  charged  with  administering 
veterans'  programs  and  benefits  gener- 
ally. 

In  urging  passage  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  Chairman  Somrr  Mohtgom- 
KRY  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  with  whom  I  have  always 
been  proud  to  work,  and  whose  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  veterans 
have  earned  him  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  colleagues  and  veterans. 
The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
named this  measure  in  honor  of 
Somrsr  Moittgoicery,  and  that  is  an 
entirely  appropriate  tribute  to  his 
dedication. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  my  friend  John  Paul  Hammxr- 
scHMiDT,  former  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  very  able  Gkrry  Solo- 
mon, current  ranking  member,  as  well 
as  those  of  oiu*  own  fine  and  steady 
leaders  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Chairman  Alan 
Cranston  and  ranking  member  Frank 
MvRKOwsKi.  And,  it  would  be  remiss 
of  me  to  omit  to  add  a  word  of  thanks 
to  those  staff  members  who  help  us 
get  our  work  accomplished— chief 
counsel  for  the  majority,  Jon  Stein- 
berg; chief  counsel  for  the  minority. 
Tony  Principi;  minority  staff  member 
Chris  Yoder;  and  the  very  hard  work- 
ing and  efficient  Jo  Sherman  of  my 
staff. 

In  short,  B4r.  President,  this  bill  is 
one  to  which  I  am  very  proud  to  add 
my  unqualified  support,  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as 

well.  

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  yielded  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Califomia. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  myself  less 
than  1  minute  and  all  time  will  then 
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be  yielded  back.  We  can  start  the  roll- 
call  when  I  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
WAum  of  ^Hrginla  be  added  as  a  co- 
spMiaor.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
discussion  of  the  new  OI  bill  would 
not  be  complete  without  giving  enor- 
mous credit  to  my  good  friend.  Somht 
MomGOicnT.  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  who  has 
been  an  outspoken  advocate  and  a  tre- 
mendously effective  leader  both  for  es- 
tablishing the  new  GI  bill  and  for 
makl"f  it  permanent.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  House  committee's  chief 
counsel  Mack  Fleming,  and  his  excel- 
lent staff,  particularly  Jill  Cochran, 
for  their  diligent  and  effective  work  on 
the  new  OI  bill,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Jerry  Solomon,  as  well  as  minority 
chief  counsel  Rufus  Wilson  and  his 
fine  staff,  for  their  support. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  our 
commlttee's  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Frank  Mxtrkowski.  for  his 
very  strong  support  on  this  bipartisan 
measure  and  to  express  appreciation 
to  his  very  effective  staff,  especially 
Tony  Prindpi  and  Chris  Yoder,  for 
their  fine  efforts  and  cooperation  on 
thismeasive. 

Of  course,  I  also  extend  thanks  to 
the  committee's  majority  staff  for 
their  excellent  work  on  this  bill,  espe- 
cially E>arryl  Kehrer.  who  joined  the 
committee  staff  in  January  and  has 
made  this  a  labor  of  love  and  done  a 
truly  outstanding  job  on  S.  12.  and  to 
Jennifer  McCarthy,  Babette  Polzer. 
who  left  the  committee  staff  in  Janu- 
ary. Ed  Scott,  and  Jon  Steinberg. 

I  pay  tribute  to  and  extend  warm 
thanks  to  Senators  Kennedy,  McCain, 
CoBXH,  and  Sbelbt  for  their  great 
work  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  recognize  Arnold  Punaro, 
David  Lyles,  and  Fred  Pang  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
their  contributions. 

Finally.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
support  of  a  number  of  organizations 
which  worked  especially  hard  on 
behalf  of  S.  12,  including  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association,  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Association,  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
AMVETS.  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. The  American  Legion,  and  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

It  has  taken  the  combined  efforts 
and  very  hard  work  of  a  great  many 
individuals  in  and  outside  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  us  to  this  historic 
moment  for  America,  and  now  it  is 
time  to  take  the  climatic  step  of 
Senate  passage  as  a  prelude  to  final 


enactment,  which  should  follow  rapid- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  all  time 
and  ask  that  the  rollcall  commence. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  Sen- 
ator Warner  could  make  a  brief  state- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  • 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  12.  which  would  make 
permanent  the  GI  bill  program. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  hard 
work  and  commitment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Cranston,  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Mitrkowski. 

At  the  same  time.  I  applaud  the 
same  hard  work  and  commitment  of 
our  Armed  Services  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Glenn,  and  ranking  member, 
Senator  Wilson. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  extensive  efforts  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  in  fur- 
thering this  measure  as  well  a  Con- 
gressman Montgomery. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  I  gained  an  education  be- 
cause of  the  GI  bill  which  I  otherwise 
may  not  have  been  able  to  attain.  It 
laid  a  foundation,  without  which,  it  is 
unlikely  I  would  have  been  able  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Thus,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
value  of  this  program  and  the  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  our  veterans,  but  to 
Americans  in  general. 

It  is  a  low-cost  and  patriotic  means 
for  our  Nation's  youth,  who  may  oth- 
erwise never  be  able  to  afford  a  higher 
education,  to  further  their  potential 
and  contribute  more  effectively  to  so- 
ciety. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  numer- 
ous aspects  of  the  program  that  under- 
score its  value.  For  example: 

First,  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
offset  by  reductions  in  the  basic  pay  of 
participants. 

Second,  this  reduction  in  basic  pay 
already  will  save  the  Government  $336 
million  plus  the  6-percent  interest  the 
Government  would  pay  if  it  had  to 
borrow  the  money.  This  amount  is 
based  on  those  who  have  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  new  GI  bill  as  of 
February  28,  1987. 

Third,  longer  enlistments  in  the  se- 
lected Reserve,  which  reduce  recruit- 
ing and  trailing  costs,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  new  bill. 

Pouji,h,  Army  Reserve  6-year  enlist- 
mets  have  increased  28  percent  over 
the  year  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
new  GI  bill. 

Fifth,  Air  Guard  estimated  fiscal 
year  1986  savings  of  at  least  $22.7  mil- 
lion because  of  increased  6-year  enlist- 
ments. 


Sixth,  the  Army  National  Guard  has 
experienced  an  almost  500-percent  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  6-year  extensions 
versus  3-  to  7-year  extensions  since 
July  1983.  The  most  significant  upturn 
has  been  since  July  1985.  The  Army 
National  Guard  estimates  that  it  has 
saved  $35  million  in  recruiting,  reten- 
tion, and  training  costs  since  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  GI  bill. 

Seventh,  statistics  indicate  that 
young  people  going  to  school  under 
the  new  GI  bill  will  pay  more  in  taxes 
over  their  lifetimes  because  more  edu- 
cation will  increase  their  Income.  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, studies  show  that,  in  1985,  the 
median  income  for  veterans  with  a 
high  school  diploma  was  $19,720.  For 
veterans  who  were  college  graduates, 
the  median  income  jumped  to  $35,800. 
This  83-percent  increase  in  income  as- 
sociated with  additional  eduation  re- 
sults in  significantly  increased  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  Income  taxes  flow- 
ing to  government  coffers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.' President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
D'Ajiato  and  Senator  Chafee  as  co- 
sponsors  and  yield  back  the  remaining 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  yielded  back 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia?   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Might  I  have  50  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  new  GI  bill  extends  an  im- 
portant program  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  our  veterans  that  has  more 
than  proven  its  worth.  The  program 
was  established  in  1985  as  3-year  test 
of  the  recruitment  and  retention  value 
of  the  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. The  program  has  passed  the 
test  with  flying  colors  and  deserves  to 
be  extended. 

The  reason  is  simple.  This  program 
offers  an  attractive  educational  pack- 
age which  not  only  helps  patriotic 
Americans  gain  an  education  but  helps 
the  country  as  well  by  improving  the 
retention  of  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Benefits  under  the  program  are 
based  upon  service  on  active  duty  or  a 
combination  of  service  on  active  duty 
and  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  including 
the  National  Guard. 

Those  who  serve  a  3-year  tour  of 
active  duty  are  entitled  to  educational 
benefits  of  $300  a  month  for  36 
months  for  a  total  of  $10,800.  Those 
who  complete  a  2-year  tour  of  active 
duty  without  service  in  the  selected 
Reserve  are  entitled  to  36  months  of 


educational  assistance  of  $250  a 
month. 

In  return,  those  who  sign  up  for  the 
program  agree  to  a  $100  per  month  re- 
duction in  pay  during  the  first  12 
months  of  the  service  period. 

Toung  Americans  who  volunteer  for 
the  Armed  Forces  deserve  special  rec- 
ognition of  their  service.  We  can  help 
them  and  as  well  as  preserve  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  by  providing  this 
vitally  important  education  package.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  12. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  yielded  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  I  support  this  measure.  Having 
been  a  beneficiary  of  the  OI  bill  after 
World  War  n  I  appreciate  what  I  re- 
ceived and  hope  future  generations 
will  receive  the  same. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  the  expedited  process 
this  morning.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  now  been  yielded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1085  which  the  clerk  will  report  by 
title. 

The  assistant  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1085)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  text  of  S.  12,  as  amend- 
ed, is  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  text  of 
H.R.  1085. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DixoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hattielo],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaxjx).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS— 89 
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Adams 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Harkin 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bond 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pryor 

BoschwlU 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bradley 

HoUings 

Reid 

Breaux 

Humphrey 

Riegie 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kames 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Levin 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lugar 

SUfford 

Daschle 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

DeConclni 

McClure 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McConnell 

Symms 

Dole 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 

Trible 

Exon 

Mikulski 

WaUop 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Wirth 

Graham 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bentsen 

Durenberger 

Hatfield 

Biden 

Evans 

Hecht 

Bingaman 

Gore 

McCain 

Dixon 

Gramm 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1085),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  and,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  S.  12  Is  indefinitely 
postponed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legitdative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  1827)  maUng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  while  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  min- 
utes and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
will  be  found  later  in  today's  Record 
imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


HONORABLE  STEWART  B. 
McKINNEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut^^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Dodd,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
i«Y,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
first  of  all  commend  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  for  his  most  elo- 
quent statement  this  morning  pas^g 
tribute  to  our  deceased  colleague. 
Stew  McKinney,  for  the  resolution 
just  introduced,  and  also  for  a  propos- 
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al  to  rename  some  small,  tiny  little  is- 
lands off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  I 
do  not  think  these  islands  even  show 
up  on  most  maps,  except  maybe  the 
map  of  Connecticut,  but  Snw  McKra- 
HKT  happened  to  have  cared  deeply 
about  these  islands.  They  are  right  off 
his  district  and  they  are  sanctuaries 
for  wildlife.  He  made  it  a  major  point 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  to  see  to 
it  that  they  be  protected.  The  notion 
of  renaming  those  islands  in  his 
memory,  I  think,  is  a  commendable 
and  terrific  idea  that  was  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  and  I 
am  honored  to  Join  him  in  that  effort. 
ICr.  President,  I  rise,  along  with  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  i^ef  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  very,  very  q>ecial  Member  of  the 
Congress.  Siswart  B.  McKimfET.  who 
died  yesterday  in  his  ninth  term  as  a 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Connecticut. 

Stbw  McKimnT,  Mr.  President,  was 
the  rarest  of  public  servants.  His  dis- 
trict was  one  of  the  most  diverse  in 
the  United  States.  It  stretched  from 
the  most  affluent  suburbs  in  America 
in  Fairfield  Covmty  to  the  hard- 
pressed  inner  city  of  Bridgeport.  CT, 
one  of  the  poorest  cities  in  the  United 
States:  from  the  harbors  of  Southport 
and  Norwalk  and  those  islands  that  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  to  the  office 
towers  of  some  of  the  most  affluent 
and  strongest  corporations  in  the 
world.  They  were  all  part  of  Stew 
McKsmrr's  district. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
one  iota  when  I  tell  you  this  morning 
that  Stew  McKinney  was  an  advocate 
and  a  friend  for.  and  loved  by.  the 
poor  of  Bridgeport,  by  the  affluent  of 
Greenwich,  by  the  corporate  executive 
at  Xerox  or  Champion,  and  also  by 
those  who  care  deeply  about  this  coun- 
try and  its  future.  He  was  an  unusual 
figure.  He  was  bom  to  great  wealth. 
He  was  educated  at  some  of  the  best 
schools  in  this  country,  private  univer- 
sities. Despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
bom  to  wealth  and  educated,  and  had 
all  of  the  things  that  many  would  seek 
and  desire  in  this  world,  he  spent  a 
tremendous  amount  of  his  time  caring 
about  those  people  who  had  neither 
great  wealth  nor  education.  He  cared 
for  those  who  were  completely  left 
out. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  weelcs  ago— 
and  I  suspect  now  that  Stew  probably 
knew  that  he  was  dying— that  Stew 
McKnmxT,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
trying  to  build  up  some  interest  and 
attention  for  the  homeless  in  this 
coxmtry.  spent  a  night  on  the  city 
streets  of  this  Capital  trying  to  bring 
public  attention  to  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  the  least  fortimate  in  our  society. 
Before  speech  writers  and  script  writ- 
ers discovered  the  issue  of  the  home- 
less, he  was  writing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  their  shelter  and  so 


being  out  there  he  was  not  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  on  the  issue  but.  rather, 
one  who  had  been  in  the  forefront.  At 
a  time  when  many  Americans  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  here  preferred 
to  tum  away  from  the  misery  of  the 
aftermath  of  Vietnam.  Stew  McKin- 
NET  took  up  the  cause  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Amerasian  chUdren  fatherecl 
by  United  States  servicemen  and  left 
behind  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  was 
his  idea.  You  would  not  know  it  if  you 
read  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing. You  would  not  know  that  about 
Stew  McKihwey;  it  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. He  fought  to  make  the  home- 
less and  Amerasians  significant  issues. 
A  couple  of  reporters  had  to  go  around 
and  find  out  his  sexual  preferences 
and  then  to  call  his  widow  and  get  her 
reaction  less  than  24  hours  after  he 
passed  away— 17  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, a  man  who  sat  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  one  of  the  least 
attractive  positions.  I  might  add,  for  a 
committee  assignment.  There  are  no 
political  points  to  be  scored  in  Con- 
necticut or  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try by  serving  on  the  D.C.  Committee. 
Yet.  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  were  they 
paying  attention  to  him  because  of 
that  contribution?  No. 

Rather,  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  he  might  be  gay  and  then  to  call 
his  widow  to  find  out  how  she  felt 
about  it.  It  is  a  little  disconcerting,  Mr. 
President,  when  you  consider  how 
much  someone  has  done,  how  much 
they  cared  for  other  people,  that 
others  can  be  so  lacking  in  care,  so 
lacking  in  affection  and  compassion  at 
a  time  when  a  family  is  going  through 
that  kind  of  tragedy,  that  those  are 
the  kinds  of  questions  that  are  raised. 
Those  causes  that  he  fought  for.  that 
he  was  a  tireless  proponent  of.  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  the  homeless 
and  the  Amerasian  children;  he  was 
probably  the  most  forceful  and  strong- 
est advocate  they  ever  had.  Public 
housing:  my  God,  you  go  back  to  some 
of  the  earliest  days  15  years  ago.  Stew 
McKinney  was  one  in  the  forefront, 
fighting  for  public  housing  in  this 
country.  And  again,  he  came  from  a 
district  where  that  was  not  necessarily 
a  popular  issue.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  there  is  not  a  great  need  for 
public  housing  in  Greenwich,  West- 
port,  and  Southport,  where  the  bulk 
of  his  political  support  came  from. 

There  was  a  great  need  for  public 
housing  in  Bridgeport,  and  he  rarely 
got  votes  there  or  in  downtown  Nor- 
walk. CT.  but  that  was  the  kind  of 
person  he  was.  Did  that  show  up  this 
morning?  No.  it  really  did  not— an- 
other example  of  a  person's  contribu- 
tion that  will  not  be  remembered.  He 
will  be  defined  by  what  a  couple  re- 
porters decided  they  had  to  go  out  and 
discover  from  some  undisclosed 
sources  in  town. 


It  was  Stew  McKnnnnr's  idealism 
and  genuineness  that  made  him  so 
special  to  all  of  us  in  Connecticut, 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him.  He 
was  not  of  my  party,  but  he  was  of  my 
spirit.  We  shared  common  values.  I 
could  never  campaign  against  him.  His 
opponents  knew  it.  I  would  show  up  at 
their  events  and  I  would  say  nice 
things  about  those  opponents,  but  I 
could  never  and  would  never  be  criti- 
cal of  Stew  McKiimEY.  I  could  not  be. 
He  stood  for  too  many  of  the  same 
things  about  which  I  cared.  He  was 
nonpartisan:  he  was  a  gentleman,  with 
a  great  wit  and  charm.  In  an  age  of 
slick  politicians  and  empty  promises. 
Stew  was  very  real. 

He  cared  about  people,  his  constitu- 
ents, his  family.  He  cared  deeply  about 
this  country.  This  institution  will  miss 
him.  as  I  will. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  plan  to  make  any  remarks  this 
afternoon  about  the  late  Stewart 
McKiiTNEY.  but  I  mtist  say  that  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor DoDD  and  Senator  Weicker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  their  remarks 
and  to  add  another  caveat  about  the 
life  of  former  Congressman  McKiif- 
NEY.  It  is  something  that  was  not 
printed  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  even,  perhaps,  in  the  Con- 
necticut press. 

Back  in  the  early  1970's,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  other  body 
with  Congressman  Stewart  McKm- 
NEY.  During  that  period  of  time,  when 
we  were  attempting  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  establish  the  House 
Committee  on  Aging,  a  committee  that 
would  become  an  advocate  for  the  el- 
derly of  this  coimtry,  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  that  legislation  on  the  so-called 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle— myself 
on  the  Democratic— was  the  late 
Stewart  McKinney.  We  fought  that 
battle,  and  we  ultimately  won  that 
battle. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Dodd,  for  bringing 
out  the  real  Stewart  McKinney  in  his 
life,  bringing  that  to  the  forefront, 
where  it  should  be.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  very  eloquent 
remarks  about  our  departed  friend. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  209 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney, late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  RepresenUtlve. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  Just 
agreed  to.  appoints  the  Senators  from 
Connecticut,  Messrs.  Weicker  and 
DoDD.  as  Senate  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  fimeral. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Last  Friday, 
May  1.  police  backed  by  hoses  and 
water  caiuions  clubbed  protesters  and 
detained  dozens  of  people  in  an  excep- 
tional show  of  force  against  opposition 
May  Day  demonstrators  in  cities 
around  Poland. 

In  Gdansk,  the  leader  of  solidarity. 
Lech  Walesa,  along  with  500  support- 
ers gathering  after  mass  accused  the 
authorities  of  hiding  behind  brute 
force.  Walesa  said  the  government  re- 
mains "fearful  of  society." 

The  significance  of  this  harsh  action 
by  the  government  is  that  it  marks  the 
first  time  such  strong  repressive  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties since  an  amnesty  freed  political 
prisoners  last  September  and  General 
Jaruzelski  launched  a  new  policy  of 
avoiding  political  Jaillngs. 

In  reaction  to  that  amnesty,  the 
United  States  lifted  the  economic 
sanctions  we  had  imposed  in  1981  to 
protest  Jaruzelski's  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  and  his  attempt  to  crush  the 
free  trade  imion  "solidarity." 

I  supported  that  decision.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  sanctions  was  to  pressure 
Jaruzelski  into  lifting  martial  law,  re- 
leasing political  prisoners,  and  allow- 
ing Poles  some  measure  of  freedom  to 
express  their  views.  They  appeared  to 
work.  We  lifted  them  in  recognition 
that  these  things  were  being  done. 

It  was  our  hope  that  we  could  enter 
a  new  period  of  dialog  with  Poland's 
leaders  to  expand  these  freedoms  in 
an  atmosphere  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal stabUity. 

But  to  judge  from  Friday's  action, 
the  Polish  Government  remains  un- 
willing to  show  the  kind  of  tolerance 
shown  by  Hungary  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, where  opposition  marches  were  al- 
lowed to  be  held  this  spring. 

When  one  considers  the  strong  sup- 
port the  Polish  leadership  has  offered 
Gorbachev's  new  liberal  policies  on 
one  hand,  and  the  harsh  reaction  of 
authorities  to  the  May  Day  demon- 
strations on  the  other,  there  is  cause 
for  grave  concern. 

I  note  that  those  arrested  Friday 
were  released,  not  jailed  as  they  would 
have  been  2  years  ago.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  their  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion was  broken  up  by  brutal  force. 

This  action  demonstrates  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  Polish  Govern- 


ment cannot  stand  the  peaceful  public 
assembly  of  its  people  or  the  public 
gathering  of  supporters  of  the  banned 
trade  union  solidarity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  last  September  of 
lifting  sanctions.  As  I  said  on  Polish 
television.  I  regarded  that  decision  as  a 
challenge  to  the  Jaruzelski  govern- 
ment to  continue  with  the  greater  tol- 
erance which  we  had  seen  and  open  a 
dialog  about  these  issues. 

That  dialog  can  work.  Stability  will 
not  collapse  in  Poland  because  its 
people  gather  after  mass  to  express 
support  for  free  labor  unions.  But  I 
want  to  wam  the  government,  as  one 
who  wants  to  see  the  dialog  succeed: 
Brutal  actions  such  as  that  on  May 
Day  jeopardize  that  dialog  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  continued  lifting  of  trade 
sanctions. 

In  the  last  40  years,  the  only  demo- 
cratic elections  held  in  Poland  were 
when  solidarity  freely  elected  its  lead- 
ers. 

Events  of  Friday  show  they  still  are 
under  pressure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115.  a  bill  to  provide  $1 
million  to  show  our  continued  close  at- 
tention to  this  issue  and  support  for 
solidarity.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  1987.  I  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  present  my  views  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  an  extension  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
March  23  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  essence,  I  argued  that  the 
United  States  would  be  abandoning  its 
historic  commitment  to  nonprolifera- 
tion  if  we  failed  to  require  new  restric- 
tions on  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Weapons 
Program  in  return  for  extending  our 
military  assistance  for  6  years.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
accept  this  approach. 

I  want  today  to  bring  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  some  recent  developments 
relating  to  Pakistan's  pursuit  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability.  The  news 
provides  further  evidence  that  Paki- 
stan is  continuing  its  bomb  program 
despite  our  quiet  diplomatic  protests, 
some  of  which  have  even  been  deliv- 
ered at  the  Presidential  level.  Al- 
though the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee recently  proposed  extending 
our  aid  for  2  years  without  any  new 
condition  for  nuclear  restraint,  new  in- 
formation has  come  to  light  since  the 
committee's  vote  that  requires  us  to 
reconsider  the  wisdom  of  that  ap- 
proach. 


Though  we  are  less  than  half  way 
through  1987,  this  has  been  a  busy 
year  for  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Wei4>ons 
Program.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  de- 
velopments Just  from  the  last  4 
months: 

On  January  28.  Pakistan's  top  nucle- 
ar scientist  gave  an  interview  to  Indian 
and  Pakistani  journalists  in  which  he 
was  reliably  reported  as  saying: 

What  the  CIA  has  been  saying  about  our 
possessing  the  bomb  is  correct  and  so  is  the 
speculation  of  some  foreign  newspapers. 

On  February  16,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan  delivered  a 
lengthy  spech  in  Islamabad  in  which 
he  noted  that: 

There  are  developments  in  Pakistan's  Nu- 
clear Program  which  we  see  as  InconsiBtent 
with  a  purely  peaceful  program. 

On  Itiarch  23.  President  Zia  echoed 
the  views  of  his  top  nuclear  scientist, 
by  boasting  to  a  Time  magazine  inter- 
viewer that: 

Pakistan  has  the  capability  of  building 
the  bomb  .  .  .  you  can  write  today  that 
Pakistan  can  build  a  bomb  whenever  it 
wishes. 

On  April  27.  shortly  after  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approved  a 
Pakistan  aid  package  that  my  col- 
league from  California  has  called  not 
only  toothless,  but  giunless— the 
Indian  Minister  of  Defense  solemnly 
informed  his  lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment that: 

The  emerging  nuclear  threat  to  us  from 
Pakistan  is  forcing  us  to  review  our  options 
.  .  .  [adding]  I  need  not  remind  members 
[of]  the  manner  In  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  chosen  to  Ignore  Pakistan's  search  for 
nuclear  capability. 

Although  India  had  detonated  a  nu- 
clear explosive  in  1974.  the  country 
chose  not  to  develop  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal— this  decision  now  appears 
to  be  under  review. 

That  brings  me  to  the  month  of 
May.  West  German  authorities  have 
just  announced  that  a  major  criminal 
investigration  is  imderway  involving  a 
Isirge  West  German  firm  that  is  sus- 
pected of  illegally  exporting  plans  and 
equipment  related  to  an  expansion  of 
Pakistan's  uraniimi  enrichment  capa- 
bility. The  investigation  wiU  build 
upon  information  that  was  gathered 
during  raids  by  West  German  customs 
agents  on  two  factories  and  a  private 
residence  on  April  27,  and  on  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Swiss  during  a 
raid  of  their  own  on  another  firm  back 
in  January  1986. 1  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  from  today's 
issue  of  Nucleonics  Week  on  these 
events. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  notify  Con- 
gress about  these  most  recent  efforts 
by  Pakistan  to  acquire  supplies  for  its 
unsafeguarded  Uranium  Enrichment 
Program.  Tire  scale  of  the  Swiss  and 
West  German  investigations  raises  the 
now-familiar  questions:  What  did  the 
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administration  know,  and  when  did 
they  know  It?  If  the  Illicit  activities 
that  inspired  these  Investigations  were 
known  to  the  administration  prior  to 
April  23— when  the  vote  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  took  place— then 
the  administration  purposely  withheld 
information  that  could  have  affected 
that  vote.  If  the  administration  was 
not  aware,  this  raises  questions  about 
how  well  we  are  monitoring  Pakistan's 
secret  nuclear  supply  network. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  West 
German  firm  that  is  the  target  of 
these  investigations— Leybold  Her- 
aeus— pronounced:  Lay-bold  her-AY- 
u»-was  cited  in  the  1981  book,  "The 
Islamic  Bomb."  as  a  major  supplier  of 
vacuum  pumps  and  gas  purification 
equipment  to  Pakistan's  Uranium  En- 
richment Program.  West  German  and 
American  press  reports  have  identified 
the  same  firm  in  subsequent  nuclear 
deallngs  with  Pakistan.  Given  the  no- 
toriety of  this  particular  firm,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  aware  of  its  continuing 
involvement  with  Pakistan's  Nuclear 
Program. 

After  all  that  has  occurred  in  1987 
alone,  I  shudder  to  think  what  the 
month  of  June  has  in  store  for  us.  But 
I  will  make  at  least  two  predictions: 
First,  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Weapons 
Program  will  roll  right  along,  unfet- 
tered by  any  new  restraints  from 
Washington.  And  second,  the  adminis- 
tration will  earnestly  maintain  that  its 
very,  very  quiet  diplomacy  with  Paki- 
stan is  succeeding  in  persuading  Paki- 
stan to  stop  its  efforts  to  acquire  the 
bomb. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  our  policy 
toward  Pakistan  is  not  entirely  based 
upon  our  strategic  interest  in  nuclear 
nonprollferation.  Our  interests  also  re- 
quire Pakistan's  assistance  in  opposing 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  and 
our  objectives  include  the  promotion 
of  economic  and  political  development 
as  well  as  human  rights.  None  of  these 
objectives  can  be  met.  However,  if  the 
next  montlis  herald  the  start  of  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  in  South  Asia.  Should 
that  occiu-,  we  will  be  facing  not  only 
the  prospect  of  another  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  but  the  threat 
that  President  Zia  made  explicit  in  an 
interview  with  an  Arabic  newspaper  in 
March  1986: 

And  when  we  acquire  this  technology,  the 
Islamic  world  will  possess  it  with  us. 

We  cannot  use  our  diplomacy  to  re- 
solve the  deep-rooted  mistrust  that 
exists  between  India  and  Paldstan.  Yet 
by  using  our  diplomacy  to  encourage 
Pakistan  to  stop  producing  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  materials,  we  can  stop 
this  imminent  nuclear  arms  race  in 
South  Asia  before  it  escalates  out  of 
control.  We  must  also  encourage  India 
to  take  positive  steps  in  this  direction 
by  ending  its  stubborn  and  provocative 
refusal  to  adopt  international  safe- 
guards at  its  own  nuclear  facilities. 


Over  130  nations  have  agreed  to  these 
safeguards,  and  it  would  well  serve  the 
security  interests  of  both  countries  if 
they  were  applied  to  all  nuclear  facili- 
ties in  South  Asia. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  running  out  of 
time.  Events  are  in  the  saddle.  We 
cannot  wish  Pakistan's  Nuclear 
Weapon  Program  out  of  existence.  We 
cannot  Just  cross  our  fingers  that 
India  and  Pakistan  will  be  able  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  arms  race.  Instead,  we 
must  do  what  our  forefathers  woiild 
have  done:  We  must  have  the  courage 
to  take  action  to  preserve  our  national 
interests  and  our  national  values. 
When  the  Pakistan  aid  package  comes 
to  the  floor  for  your  votes,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  requiring  Pakistan  to 
reaffirm  its  peaceful  nuclear  inten- 
tions by  agreeing  to  stop  production  of 
weapon-grade  nuclear  materials.  We 
cannot  afford  to  drift  along  any  far- 
ther with  the  administration's  bland 
assurances  on  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Pro- 
gram. Who  knows,  after  all,  what  July 
will  bring? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  John  Glenn  on  U.S. 
Assistance  to  Pakistan 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  administration's  pro- 
posed aid  package  to  Pakistan.  Webster  de- 
fines dilemma  as:  "A  situation  requiring  a 
choice  between  equally  undersirable  alter- 
natives". "Dilemma"  perfectly  describes  the 
situation  we  are  In  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  six  year  aid  pro- 
gram to  Pakistan. 

Dilemma,  In  that  we  want  to  aid  Pakistan. 
We  share  common  objectives  with  Pakistan 
in  the  Asian  sub-continent;  limiting  Soviet 
influence,  encouraging  political  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  reducing  prospects 
for  another  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

Of  course  we  understand  their  concerns 
about  India. 

Of  course  we  share  their  concerns  about 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
whether  that  is  but  preface  to  even  further 
Soviet  moves  into  south  Asia. 

Of  course  we  share  their  concern  about 
the  difficulties  in  coping  with  the  more 
than  three  million  Afghan  refugees  now  in 
Pakistan. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest 
to  continue  the  arms  flow  to  the  "Mujahed- 
din,"  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  trying  to 
drive  Soviet  Invaders  from  their  homeland. 

But  those  are  current  concerns.  Much  as 
we  want  and  value  all  the  above,  there  are 
longer  term  worldwide  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation considerations  that  must  be  care- 
fully weighed,  last  short  term  consider- 
ations effectively  wreck  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion Treaty  (NPT),  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eration Act  (NNPA),  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and  in  the  process 
encourage  the  spread  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

These  are  not  easy  decisions,  and  "homs- 
of-a-dilemma"  well  describes  my  view  re- 
garding approval  or  disapproval— "exigen- 
cies of  the  moment"  versus  the  even  greater 
potential  of  future  nuclear  holocaust.  It's 
that  stark. 


To  understand  this  fully,  we  need  to  brief- 
ly review  what  has  happened  with  nuclear 
control  efforts  through  the  years. 

The  post  WWII  proposal  of  Banich  and 
UUenthal  to  put  all-things-nuclear  imder 
some  form  of  international  control  did  not 
materialize. 

But  in  the  ensuing  years,  if  the  UJ3.  was 
occasionally  miguided  and  naive  in  its  rush 
to  spread  nuclear  technology  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  we  made  up  for  it  with  our 
leadership  in  nuclear  nonprollferation  ac- 
tivities. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  took  up  the 
challenge  to  create  and  bring  into  force  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty.  More 
than  130  nonnuclear  weapon  states  are  now 
signatories  to  the  treaty,  which  went  into 
force  in  1970.  Nations  around  the  world  had 
become  Increasingly  concerned  that  with 
the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  and  the 
very  sophisticated  equipment  to  excerclse 
that  technology,  it  would  not  be  many  years 
before  small  border  conflicts  that  might 
have  received  comparatively  little  notice, 
might  now  involve  such  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction that  millions  of  lives  could  go  in  a 
flash,  and  the  potential  for  escalation  into 
nuclear  WW  III  would  be  enormously  In- 
creased.  

The  NPT  bargain  simply  put,  was  for  nu- 
clear weapons  states  to  coot>erate  fully  with 
nonweapons  states  In  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  In  return  for  the  nonweap- 
ons state's  agreement  to  give  up  any  pro- 
grams leading  to  nuclear  weapon  capability. 
The  other  part  of  the  agreement  requires 
the  weapons  states  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  to  try  to  reduce  existing  weapons 
stockpiles,  negotiations  that  have  received 
far  too  little  emphasis  in  the  years  since 
1970. 

In  addition  to  the  NPT,  the  global  non- 
proliferation  regime  includes  supplier  agree- 
ments, safeguards  arrangements  through 
the  lAKA,  and  national  nuclear  export  laws 
like  our  own  Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Act, 
and  the  Symington-Glenn  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  Symington  and  Glenn  amendments 
should  be  particularly  noted,  since  their  re- 
quirements are  those  which  President 
Reagan  seeks  to  waive.  They  basically  pro- 
vide that  after  enactment  in  1976  and  1977, 
aid  would  be  terminated  to  any  nonnuclear 
weapons  state  that  imported,  without  safe- 
guards, enrichment  or  reprocessing  equip- 
ment and  technology.  President  Carter 
made  his  evaluation  under  those  laws  and 
cut  off  aid  to  Pakistan  in  1979. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, President  Reagan  prot>osed  fully 
repealing  the  amendments  mainly  so  aid  to 
Pakistan  could  resume.  Congress  refused 
the  fully  waiver,  but  gave  a  six  year  waiver 
for  Pakistan  only  with  certain  conditions  at- 
tached. At  the  moment  these  conditions  are 
that  the  President  must  certify  each  year 
that  (1)  "Pakistan  does  not  possess"  an  ex- 
plosive nuclear  device,  and  (2)  that  U.S.  aid 
would  help  steer  Pakistan  away  from  press- 
ing for  the  nuclear  option. 

While  132  nations  have  placed  their  inter- 
ests under  the  umbrella  of  NPT.  a  number 
of  countries  of  particular  proliferation  con- 
cern have  refused  to  sign  the  NPT.  Among 
these  are  Pakistan,  India,  South  Africa, 
Israel,  Argentina,  Brazil. 

n.S.  policy  decisions  in  the  nuclear  area, 
even  when  made  in  the  context  of  one  coun- 
try such  as  Pakistan,  have  a  serious  ripple 
effect  on  the  entire  nonprollferation  regime. 
The  regime  is  fragile,  and  requires  constant 
vigilance  to  keep  it  intact.  There  are  signers 


of  the  NPT  who,  prior  to  last  year's  five 
year  review  of  NPT  were  reported  in  the 
press  to  be  openly  wondering  whether  the 
bargain  has  been  worth  it.  Any  lack  of  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
toward  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons— any  relaxation  of  commitment  by 
the  world's  nonprollferation  leader— danger- 
ously weakens  the  global  regime.  If  the 
regime  were  to  collapse,  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind for  a  world  without  or  even  with  few 
nuclear  nations  would  collapse  with  it. 

This  is  the  prism  through  which  one  must 
view  both  facts  and  policy  decisions  about 
Pakistan.  What  are  the  facts? 

Following  the  Indian  "Peaceful  nuclear 
explosion"  (PNK)  in  1974,  Pakistan  Presi- 
dent Bhutto  vowed  Pakistanis  "would  eat 
grass"  if  necessary,  to  gain  a  similar  capabil- 
ity, and  their  program  was  launched. 

Through  the  years,  Pakistani  officials 
have  repeatedly  denied  having  a  nuclear 
weapons  program  although  available  infor- 
mation indicated  just  the  opposite.  I  person- 
ally received  such  assurances  two  years  ago 
from  Pakistan  President  Zia  and  other  top 
officials  during  a  visit  to  Pakistan. 

Such  assurances  have  been  used  by  the 
administration  to  justify  aid  to  Pakistan, 
even  though  such  assurances  were  believed 
to  be  highly  suspect  by  most  interested  ob- 
servers. 

But  Presidential  ability  to  honestly  "certi- 
fy" Pakistan's  nonnuclear  weapons  condi- 
tion is  changing  drastically. 

In  1979,  as  a  result  of  Pakistan's  violation 
of  the  Symington-Glerm  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, as  stated,  halted  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Pakistan.  Following  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Reagan 
administration  succeeded  In  convincing  Con- 
gress to  restore  this  aid  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  Pakistani  cooperation  In  allowing  weap- 
ons to  be  funneled  to  the  Afghan  rebels. 
But  the  administration  failed  at  that  time 
to  pressure  Mr.  Zia  Into  providing  any  guar- 
antees that  Pakistan  would  halt  develop- 
ment of  the  bomb  In  return  for  the  aid. 
Nonetheless,  the  administration  led  Con- 
gress to  believe  that  nuclear  restraint  on 
the  part  of  Pakistan  would  be  a  consequence 
of  the  U.S.  aid  program.  In  1981,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Halg  said.  In  a 
letter  to  then  Senator  Percy: 

"By  providing  Pakistan  with  conventional 
military  equipment  in  the  framework  of  a 
bilateral  relationship  of  confidence  and 
mutual  understanding,  the  United  States 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  Influence  the 
shape  and  direction  of  Pakistan's  nuclear 
program  In  the  future." 

Six  years  and  more  than  $3  billion  later, 
we  see  Pakistan  poised  at  the  nuclear 
threshold.  Very  credible  press  reports  indi- 
cate that  Pakistan  is  manufacturing  and 
testing  components  for  nuclear  weapons.  A 
newly  released  authoritative  study  by  the 
Carnegie  endowment— along  with  recently 
reported  statements  by  Pakistan's  President 
and  Its  top  nuclear  scientist— suggest  that 
Pakistan  Is  now  capable  of  manufacturing  a 
nuclear  explosive  device.  These  are  but  two 
recent  additions  to  the  long  history  of  Paki- 
stan's pursuit  of  the  bomb.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  a  26  page  chronology 
of  these  events  that  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

It  Is  now  amply  clear  that  Pakistan  gained 
the  stat»is  of  "Nuclear  threshold  State" 
during  the  period  when  U.S.  assistance  was 
at  its  highest  level.  The  American  taxpayer 

has  a  right  to  ask  how  much  "Nuclear  re- 


straint" his  previous  tax  dollars  have  pur- 
chased In  Pakistan,  before  another  four  bil- 
lion are  provided. 

Administration  spokesmen  point  to  Paki- 
stan's failure  to  test  a  nuclear  device  as  an 
Indicator  of  the  restraint  that  our  aid  has 
produced,  which  Ignores  numerous  press  re- 
ports that  Pakistan  has  been  working  with  a 
"proven"  Chinese  design.  The  administra- 
tion has  given  indications  of  a  wUllngness  to 
bend  over  backwards  to  avoid  an  honest  ap- 
plication of  the  test  of  "possession"  of  a  nu- 
clear device  by  Pakistan  in  order  to  keep  the 
aid  flowing.  It  Is  apparent  by  their  refusal 
to  give  a  clear  Interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  "possession"  that  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  a  country  does  not  possess  nuclear 
weapons  until  It  has  assembled  every  last 
components  In  a  bomb  casing.  Before  we 
accept  this  curious  definition,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  recall  that  the  entire  United 
States  nuclear  arsenal  In  the  1940's  and  the 
early  1950's  was  stored  in  separate  compo- 
nents. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
an  excerpt  from  a  1984  U.S.  Army  report  on 
the  safe  storage  of  nuclear  weapons.  [Text 
submitted  here.] 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  this 
affair  Is  the  complete  lack  of  credibility  of 
the  Pakistani  Government's  repeated  assur- 
ances about  the  nature  of  their  nuclear  pro- 
gram. More  than  a  year  ago.  the  President 
elicited  additional  assurances  from  Pakistan 
that  they  would  not  produce  uranium  en- 
riched to  more  than  5  percent.  By  their  own 
admission,  they  have  now  produced  bomb 
grade  uranium  enriched  to  more  than  90%. 
And  America,  the  Nation  that  has  supposed- 
ly been  standing  tall  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  let  this  mendacious  behavior  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

Why?  Because  the  administration  has 
made  the  decision  that,  as  former  Pakistan 
President  Bhutto  termed  it,  the  "Islamic 
bomb"  is  less  Important  to  us  than  ensuring 
military  assistance  to  the  Afghan  rebels. 
Much  as  I  want  to  see  assistance  continue  to 
the  Afghans,  that  evaluation  is  wrong. 

Let  me  give  just  one  Illustration. 

To  use  President  Bhutto's  words  again,  an 
"Islamic  bomb"  is  the  ultimate  threat  to  Is- 
rael's existence.  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons 
production  will  sooner  or  later,  whether  by 
design  or  by  espionage,  result  In  the  wider 
transfer  of  nuclear  wear>ons  technology  to 
countries  In  the  Middle  East.  Israel,  regard- 
less of  the  state  of  her  own  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, will  have  her  existence  threatened.  The 
flash  point  for  nuclear  war  will  be  lowered 
through  the  combination  of  rellglously- 
based  conflict  with  the  means  for  mass  de- 
struction. 

Amazingly,  however.  It  Isn't  only  the  Paki- 
stani bomb  the  administration  wants  us  to 
swallow  in  order  to  guarantee  aid  to  the 
Afghan  rebels  through  Pakistan.  They  want 
us  also  to  continue— without  any  new  nucle- 
ar restrictions— supplying  Pakistan  with  P- 
16s  and  perhaps  AW  ACS  so  that  Pakistan 
will  have  what  could  be  an  American  made 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  system  and  an 
ability  to  protect  her  nuclear  weapons  facili- 
ties from  raids  by  those  who  might  not 
think  an  Islamic  bomb  Is  a  benign  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  recent  months  we  have 
seen  what  can  happen  when  a  nation  for- 
sakes an  Important  global  policy  principle 
for  narrow,  illusory  benefits.  We  sacrificed 
our  global  anti-terrorism  policy  In  the  hope 
that  we  could  trade  arms  to  Iran  for  Ameri- 
can hostages.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  our  global  nonprollferation  policy 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  trade  arms  to  Paki- 


stan for  Pakistani  cooperation  on  Afghani- 
stan and  nuclear  restraint.  What  do  we  then 
say  to  Argentina  or  Brazil  or  South  Africa 
or  the  nations  of  the  Par  East  or  any  of  the 
132  NPT  signers  about  credibility  of  the 
United  States  and  trust  U.S.  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  like  the  President,  want 
to  aid  the  Afghans.  Just  as  I,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, wished  for  the  release  of  American 
hostages.  But  we  cannot  and  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  blackmailed  into 
making  a  deal  that  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  long  term  global  efforts  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms.  The  basic 
objective  of  nuclear  nonprollferation  should 
not  be  so  easily  bargained  away. 

Accordingly,  on  March  5th,  I  urged  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  suspend  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  pending  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  program.  I  argued  that 
this  aid  should  not  be  resumed  until  we 
have  obtained  reli&ble  assurances  that  Pald- 
stan Is  no  longer  producing  nuclear  explo- 
sive materials. 

My  purpose  here  today,  however.  Is  to  sug- 
gest legislative  action  on  the  proposed  six- 
year  aid  package  to  Pakistan  to  begin  In  FY 
88.  The  administration  has  requested  ap- 
proval of  this  package  without  any  restric- 
tions on  Pakistani  nuclear  behavior.  This  is 
completely  unacceptable.  The  question  Isn't 
"Should  there  be  restrictions?",  but  "What 
should  these  restrictions  be?" 

Proposals  to  limit  the  amount  of  military 
assistance,  or  the  length  of  the  proposed  aid 
program  (e.g.  two  years  Instead  of  six  years) 
simply  fail  to  confront  the  ongoing  progress 
of  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  program.  In 
two  years,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
tough  choices  between  nonprollferation  and 
other  foreign  policy  Interests  that  we  are 
facing  today.  The  only  difference  will  be 
that  Pakistan,  as  well  as  India,  and  probably 
Israel,"  will  have  proceeded  even  further 
down  the  nuclear  path.  With  Pakistan  now 
attempting  to  straddle  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. Congress  caimot  afford  to  defer— once 
again— our  responsibility  to  make  these 
choices. 

I  am  proposing  a  six-year  extension  of  the 
present  waiver  of  section  669  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  allow  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  which  I  favor  continuing,  this  as- 
sistance would  cease  if  the  President  Is 
unable  to  certify  that  Pakistan  does  not  pos- 
sess a  nuclear  explosive  device.  This  condi- 
tion should  be  supplemented  with  the  fol- 
lowing additional  requirement:  military  as- 
sistance should  not  be  provided  unless  the 
President  Is  able  to  certify  armually  to  Con- 
gress that  he  has  received  reliable  assur- 
ances that  Pakistan  has  ceased  producing 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material. 

By  "reliable  assurances,"  I  mean  a  formal, 
written  commitment  by  Pakistan's  political 
leadership,  verified  by  on-site  inspections  of 
relevant  faculties  by  designated  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  other 
technical  means  the  U.S.  finds  accepUble. 

In  addition.  I  am  proposing  to  amend  sec- 
tion 670  of  the  same  act  to  require  that.  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  detonation  by  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state,  funds  provided  under 
all  U.S.  legislation— rather  than  just  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  arms  export  control 
acts— would  be  terminated.  This  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  a  nuclear  test  to  all  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states.  Including  India,  not 
just  those  with  wliich  we  have  close  military 
ties. 

What  Is  the  likelihood  of  Pakistan  accept- 
ing this  new  condition  for  continued  U£. 
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eoDventtonal  military  aolsUnce?  Islamabad 
ii  Kcklng  our  aid  because  it  has  sensibly  de- 
tennlned  that  stich  anistance  would  serve 
It*  nattonal  security  Interests.  Pakistan's  se- 
curity reward  for  truncating  Its  production 
of  nuclear  explosive  materials  would  be  sub- 
stantial: I  am  proposing  not  a  scaled  down 
or  shortened  aid  paiAage.  but  a  full  six-year, 
four  bUllon  dollar  assistance  program  com- 
plete with  a  PresidNitial  option  to  provide 
an  aliteroe  early  warning  system. 

Under  my  proposal.  Tslamahad  would  have 
to  decide  between  an  extended  security 
partnership  with  the  United  States  and  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  rational 
ch(rfce  Is  obviouB.  Nuclear  weapons  will  not 
settle  border  clashes  between  Pakistan  and 
India  any  more  than  they  did  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  will  they 
assure  victory  if  a  conventional  war  breaks 
out.  as  iUustrated  by  the  U.S.  experience  in 
Vietnam.  They  will,  however,  raise  the  pros- 
pect of  a  conventional  conflict  escalating  to 
the  level  of  mass,  mutual  destruction.  Fur- 
thermore, by  goading  India  into  a  nuclear 
arms  race  that  Pakistan  could  not  hope  to 
win.  a  decision  by  Tslsmahad  to  pursue  nu- 
dear  weapons  would  severely  undercut 
Pakistan's  national  security. 

Of  course.  I  hasten  to  add,  we  cannot 
guarantee  acceptance  by  the  Pakistanis  of 
this  proposal.  Siould  the  condition  on  ceas- 
ing production  of  nuclear  weapons  materi- 
als, be  spumed  or  violated  by  the  Paki- 
stanis, we  must  recognize  at  that  point  that 
no  diplomatic  action  by  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  deter  Pakistan  from  triggering  a 
nuclear  arms  race  in  south  Asia.  In  that 
case,  we  should  reluctantly  end  our  military 
assistance,  including  the  sending  of  spare 
parts  for  the  F-16b  (those  superb  nuclear 
weapons  platforms  we  have  been  providing 
to  Pakistan  for  the  past  six  years),  and  con- 
centrate on  diplomatic  activities  and  on  re- 
pairing our  tattered  nonproliferatlon  policy 
as  it  applies  to  other  countries  of  concern  to 
us.  For  if  we  fail  to  take  a  stand  on  Paki- 
stan, we  will  be  on  a  slippery  slope  that  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  take 
a  stand  against  any  proUf  erator. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  now  Just  a 
step  away  from  the  ability  to  create  Arma- 
geddon. As  a  friend  of  both  nations,  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  prevent  this 
nuclear  nightmare.  Ultimately,  we  should 
seek  a  verifiable  Indian  commitment  that  it 
too  is  not  producing  nuclear  materials— es- 
pecially Plutonium— for  weapons  purposes. 

We  should  encourage  Pakistan  to  place  its 
current  stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
imder  multilateral  auspices.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  a  Joint  pledge  by  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Union,  and  China  not 
to  use.  or  threaten  to  use,  nuclear  weapons 
against  India  or  Paldstan. 

The  course  that  I  am  proposing,  though 
not  an  easy  one,  seems  better  oriented  to 
our  long-term  national  security  interests  in 
South  Asia  than  is  the  current  policy.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  our  long-term  na- 
tional objectives  in  the  region,  which  in- 
clude limiting  Soviet  influence,  and  promot- 
ing the  political  stability,  economic  prosper- 
ity, and  territorial  integrity  of  all  nations  In 
South  Asia.  I  cannot  emphasize  more 
strongly  that  a  nuclear  turns  race  in  South 
Asia  would  endanger  all  of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  choice  is  not  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Pakistani  bomb— it  is 
between  accepting  or  relinquishing  our 
great  power  responsibility  to  contain  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  time  is  running 
out.  A  choice  must  be  made. 

One  last  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  view  of 
nonnuclear  weapon  nations  that  we  have  no 


right  to  pressure  them  not  to  strive  for  a 
nuclear  capability  that  we  and  other  nations 
already  possess,  is  a  valid  one.  It  can  only  he 
answered  by  saying  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
all  humanity  to  do  our  best  to  control  the 
nuclear  danger  by  not  only  preventing  nu- 
clear proliferation.  The  main  theme  of 
these  remarks,  but  by  also  showing  far  more 
progress  in  scaling  down  existing  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles  of  the  superpowers. 
That  was  part  of  the  NPT  agreement  with 
132  nations.  They  will  not  be  patient  for- 
ever. Time  is,  indeed,  running  out. 

[From  Nucleonics  Week,  May  7, 1987] 

ATTXMPT  RKVXAI.ED  TO  EXPORT  TO  PAKISTAM 

HEU-Capabls  Cokponkrts 

Thanks  to  "the  help  of  friendly  goven- 
ments,"  Swiss  authorities  are  satisfied  that 
components  destined  for  Pakistan  and 
seized  last  year  by  Swiss  customs  authorities 
were  indeed  designed  to  enrich  uraniimi 
well  above  the  3%  level.  Nucleonics  Week 
was  told  by  a  senior  Swiss  official.  He  de- 
clined to  provide  further  details. 

Centrifuge  experts  in  Germany  said  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  confiscated 
equipment  was  intended  to  enrich  to  bomb 
grade  could  be  easily  answered  by  examin- 
ing desublimers,  a  key  centrifuge  compo- 
nent found  during  the  search.  The  affair 
has  come  to  light  following  a  search  last 
week  by  West  German  customs  officials  of 
the  Cologne  firm  Leybold-Hereaus  GmbH, 
said  to  have  masterminded  the  attempt  to 
export  the  components  to  Pakistan  last 
year. 

In  January  1986,  Swiss  authorities  found 
autoclaves,  types  48-X  steel  containers,  and 
type  CB-AD-1  desublimers  on  the  premises 
of  a  Swiss  machinery  maker,  Metallwerke 
Buchs  AG  (MWB).  They  also  found  blue- 
prints for  Urenco's  newest  enrichment  plant 
in  Gronau,  West  Germany.  Officials  of 
Uranit  GmbH,  Urenco's  German  technical 
partner,  have  confirmed  that  their  blue- 
prints were  stolen.  They  said  May  1  that, 
pending  the  outcome  of  investigation  by 
German  federal  prosecutors,  Uranit  will 
bring  damage  claims  in  civil  courts  against 
Leybold,  a  vacuum  specialist  which  has  pro- 
duced enrichment  plant  equipment.  Ley- 
bold,  which  was  on  the  Urenco  bidder  list,  is 
under  investigation  by  German  authorities 
following  reports  that  Leybold  officials  in 
Switzerland  aided  the  production  of  eru-ich- 
ment  components  for  export  to  Pakistan 
(NuclearPuel,  4  May,  1). 

The  three  autoclaves  confiscated  by  Swiss 
customs  officials,  as  well  as  the  type  48-X 
steel  containers,  a  German  expert  told  Nu- 
cleonics Week,  are  "generic"  components  of 
an  enrichment  facility  and  as  such  provide 
no  clue  to  the  degree  of  enrichment  intend- 
ed by  the  client.  The  large  autoclaves  (about 
five  meters  wide  and  two  meters  long)  are 
described  by  a  Urenco  official  as  "baking 
ovens."  They  hold  the  48-X  containers  in 
which  UP6  is  heated  to  80  degrees  C  under 
1.8-bar  pressure  and  are  designed  to  prevent 
UP6  from  leaking  during  the  process. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  con- 
fiscated desublimers,  however,  German  cen- 
trifuge experts  said,  would  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  equipment  was  intended  to 
enrich  uranium  to  bomb  grade.  The  desub- 
limers are  cold  traps  used  to  pass  UF%  into 
centrifuge  cascades  under  conditions  of  10 
millibars  of  underpressure  and  then  remove 
it  after  enrichment.  For  enrichment  for 
power  plant  needs,  one  expert  said,  the 
three-to-four-meter-long  tubular  traps  have 
a  diameter  of  about  15  centimers.  Because 
of  criticality  problems,  however,  for  enrich- 


ment abovt  10-20%  the  desublimer  tube  di- 
ameter must  be  limited  to  about  five  cm,  or 
else  the  tube  must  be  flattened  to  limit 
throughput. 

The  configuration  of  the  desublimers  con- 
fiscated by  Swiss  authorities,  one  German 
expert  said,  "would  be  immediately  appar- 
ent to  any  enrichment  engineer  who  has  a 
copy  of  a  criticality  handbook."  Swiss  au- 
thorities, another  expert  said,  "would  have 
been  immediately  tipped  off  about  the 
nature  of  the  enrichment  project"  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  desublimers. 

Both  the  autoclaves  and  desublimers  have 
been  on  the  IAEA's  "trigger  list"  since  1983, 
Swiss  officials  said.  The  trigger  list,  of  items 
whose  export  should  "trigger"  nuclear 
export  controls,  was  made  more  precise  fol- 
lowing sale  by  Swiss  companies  to  Pakistan 
in  1979  of  equipment  designed  for  use  in  a 
centrifuge  plant.  The  stricter  list  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Swiss  government  on  January 
18,  1984.  After  1979,  Swiss  authorities, 
under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  government  to 
halt  exports,  argued  that  without  a  more 
detailed  list,  their  efforts  would  meet  resist- 
ance from  Swiss  Industry,  which  in  some 
cases  would  not  be  aware  of  nuclear-related 
uses.— Mark  Hibl>s,  Bonn 


A  TIMELY  WARNING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Responsible  Budget  Group"  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  Senators  which  de- 
serves our  attention.  It  concerns  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  group  make  a 
compelling  point  about  this  money 
bill,  "The  simple  fact  is:  There  is  no 
money  to  pay  for  this  bill." 

Look  at  who  serves  on  this  group.  Its 
cochairmen  are  Robert  Giaimo.  a 
E>emocrat  who  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  and  John 
Rhodes,  a  Republican  who  was  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House.  Others  serving 
on  this  group  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  Richard  Boiling.  Ed  Muskie. 
James  Lynn,  and  Peter  Petersen.  This 
group  is  obviously  bipartisan.  More- 
over, as  these  names  demonstrate,  it  is 
made  up  of  well-known,  moderate,  and 
eminently  pragmatic  citizens. 

As  might  be  expected,  they  offer  us 
emminently  sound  and  pragmatic 
advice  about  this  appropriations  bill, 
"Congress,  however,  should  find  off- 
sets to  pay  for  those  increases — given 
the  fact  that  you  already  are  over  the 
budget."  They  had  earlier  pointed  out 
that  this  bill  increases  the  deficit  by 
about  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  talk  about 
reducing  the  deficit,  about  being  fis- 
cally responsible.  But  when  it  comes 
time  to  do  something  when  it  pinch- 
es—in an  appropriations  bill  or  a  reve- 
nue bill— we  too  often  find  a  reason  to 
act  the  other  way.  We  vote  for  a 
budget,  and  then  violate  it.  We  put  a 
ceiling  on  spending  and  then  breach  it. 

The  time  to  put  our  rhetoric  into 
action  is  now,  not  next  year.  I  con- 
gratulate the  "Responsible  Budget 
Action  Group"  for  pointing  out  this 
fact. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  group's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Responsible  Budget  Action  Group, 

Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1987. 
Dear  Senator:  Do  you  think  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  Just  business  as 
usual?  Do  you  think  the  only  real  issues  at 
stake  have  to  do  with  arms  control?  If  so, 
maybe  you  ought  to  consider  what  the  final 
results  on  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
FY87  deficit  target  will  be.  The  FY87  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill  (H.R.  1827)  is 
as  clear  a  vote  as  you  ever  will  face  on  fiscal 
responsibility. 

The  simple  fact  is:  there  is  no  money  to 
pay  for  this  bill.  The  CBO  current  status 
shows  that  even  if  Congress  does  not  pass 
another  spending  bill  this  year,  outlays  will 
exceed  the  FY87  budget  total  by  more  than 
$13  billion.  This  bill  would  increase  the 
overage  by  $2.5  billion. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  high  pri- 
ority items  for  which  you  must  pass  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  This  is  not  an 
argument  for  or  against  the  specific  spend- 
ing items  in  this  bill.  Congress,  however, 
should  find  offsets  to  pay  for  those  in- 
creases—given the  fact  that  you  already  are 
over  the  budget. 

Early  last  year,  the  first  and  only  seques- 
ter under  G-R-H  cut  FY86  outlays  by  $11.4 
billion.  That  action  had  an  added  benefit.  It 
reduced  this  year's  deficit  by  $16.3  billion. 
This  supplemental,  by  contrast,  would  make 
the  deficit  problem  worse  next  year.  H.R. 
1827  as  reported  would  add  at  least  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  FY88  outlays. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  assumes 
increased  FY88  outlays  from  the  supple- 
mental wlU  be  off-set  by  REA  refinancing. 
The  revised  Chiles  package  also  assumes  the 
savings  from  REA  refinancing— but  it  does 
not  take  into  account  the  increased  outlays 
from  this  bill.  You  cannot  spend  the  same 
money  twice. 

If  you  care  about  the  size  of  next  year's 
deficit,  if  you  care  about  trying  to  live 
within  the  budget  this  year,  you  cannot 
ignore  the  impact  of  this  bill.  The  amounte 
involved  are  not  large  in  the  context  of  total 
federal  spending:  less  than  1%  of  total  out- 
lays controllable  through  appropriations  ac- 
tions; but  they  are  significant  as  a  measure 
of  Congress'  conunitment  to  spending  re- 
straint. If  reducing  the  deficit  remains  a 
high  priority  on  your  agenda,  surely  you 
can  find  off-sets  for  spending  you  believe  to 
be  necessary. 

We  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  to  permit  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  budget-busting  legislation  without  off- 
sets to  pay  for  any  new  spending  at  this 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo. 
John  J.  Rhodes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:03  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
NEY,  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

At  1:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons, 
and  families  with  children;  it  asks  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  the  following  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Bsmking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consid- 
eration of  sections  1  and  2,  title  I 
(except  sections  101  (a),  (b),  (h),  and 
(i)).  and  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  1  through  3,  title  IV.  and  title 
X  (except  sections  1003  and  1005)  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
WORTLEY,  Mrs.  RotJKEMA.  and  Mr. 
Ridge. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consid- 
eration of  title  III  (except  section  302) 
and  title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  title 
I,  title  III  (parts  A  and  B),  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  suid 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  and  (b),  title  II.  title  III 
(except  section  302),  and  title  VI  of 
the  House  bill  and  title  I.  title  HI 
(parts  A  and  B),  title  V,  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  for  consideration  of  section 
101  (h)  and  (i)  and  title  VI  of  the 


House  bill  and  title  III  (part  C),  title 
VI,  title  VII,  section  1003,  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  coniei- 
ence:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  jErroRDS. 
and  Mr.  Goodling. 

From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
for  consideration  of  title  V  of  the 
House  bill  and  title  VIII  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  for  consideration  of 
section  302  of  the  House  bill  and  title 
II  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Collihs.  and 
Mr.  HoRTON. 

From  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  for  consideration  of  title  EX  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 

SCHMIDT. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10,  1987.  through  May  16,  1987,  as 
"Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed, Incorporated,  In  honor  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S.  1118.  A  biU  to  help  prevent  rape  and 
other  sexual  violence  by  prohibiting  dial-a- 
pom  operations: 

H.R.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
pur(>oses;  and 

H.R.  1226.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1176.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of   1954.  as  amended;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worka. 

■C-1177.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
tranamitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eatabliah  health  Insurance  and  payment 
verification  procedures  and  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
oo  Finance. 

EC-1178.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
jrirtHf»/«»  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  death  of  an  American 
dtiwn  In  a  gxierrilla  attack  in  Nicaragua;  to 
the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1179.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  recently  issued  travel  ad- 
visory for  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1180.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
punuadt  to  law.  a  recently  issued  travel  ad- 
visory for  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1181.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  April  24.  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1182.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Information  Security  Over- 
sight Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1183.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  imple- 
mentation of  PX.  99-578,  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  retain  private  counsel 
to  collect  government  debts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1184.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  services  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1185.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  method  not  requiring  appropria- 
tions to  continue  favored  rates  of  postage 
for  certain  mail  which  affords  public  bene- 
fits, to  curb  the  misuse  of  favored  rates  to 
mail  advertising  material,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1186.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  which  recommends  the  closure  of 
Phoenix  Indian  School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
at  the  end  of  the  1987-88  school  year,  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC- 11 87.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Acting  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  transmitting  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  unclassified  report  on 
civilian  personnel  systems;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

EC-1188.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive   Director   of   the   White 


House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free  America, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1189.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  made  to  federal  and 
state  courts  to  permit  the  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  during  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1190.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reestablish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  in  certain  especially 
heinous  Federal  offenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1191.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  the  Hearing  Officer's  reports  and  the 
report  of  the  Review  Panel  in  the  case  of 
Fulton  Battise,  Chief  of  the  Tribal  Council 
of  the  Alabama  Coushatta  Tribes  of  Texas, 
et  al.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1192.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  States 
Institute  of  Peace,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  audit  report  of  the  Institute 
for  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1193.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Inunigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  granting  defector 
status  to  a  certain  alien;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1194.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
technical,  conforming,  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  previously  submitted 
sentencing  guidelines;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1195.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  orders 
for  the  suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  imder  section  244(a)(1)  and  section 
244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1196.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  covering  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  administrative  responsibilities 
during  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1197.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  and 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  for  cal- 
endar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1198.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
the  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 
and  Knowledge  Dissemination  and  Utiliza- 
tion Projects  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 11 99.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
FK>sed  legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Older  American  Community 


Service  Employment  Service  Employment 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1020.  A  biU  to  create  the  office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus  (Rept.  No. 
100-54). 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  reprinting  of  Senate  Report 
100-9,  100th  Congress,  1st  Session  (Rept. 
No.  100-55). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  210:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  for  Senate 
committees  (Rept.  No.  100-56). 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1174.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-57). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1987  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Groimds. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 

S.  1167.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge":  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hetlin): 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aliceville 
Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Pickens  County,  Alabama,  and  the  resource 
management  and  visitor  center  at  Aliceville 
Lake  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigee  Waterway 
as  the  "Tom  Bevill  Lock  and  Dam"  and  the 
"Tom  Bevill  Resource  Management  and  Vis- 
itor Center  at  Aliceville  Lake  on  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway",  respectively:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief 
for  the  replacement  or  repair  of  a  bridge  in 
New  York:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1170.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  the  Consolidation  of  Mili- 
tary Bases:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1171.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  popu- 
lation policy  and  to  improve  methods  for 
correcting,  analyzing,  and  employing  natu- 
ral resource,  environmental,  and  demo- 
graphic data;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for   himself,    Mr. 

CocHRAW,  Mr.  ExoH,  Mr.  Grasslky, 

Mr.    Simpson.    Mr.    McClure,    Mr. 

Baucos,    Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Symms, 

and  Mr.  Durenberger): 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 

Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  secondary  market 

for  agricultural  mortgages,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (by  request): 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Office  of  Commercial  Space  TransporUtlon 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1174.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense   activities   of   the   Department   of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  1175.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  Nation's  securities  markets 
are  equally  regulated,  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition among  those  providing  essentially 
identical  services,  and  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  for  all  investors:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BaUCUS,       Mr.       DURENBEROER,       Mr. 

Heuiz,      Mr.      Sanford,      and     Mr. 
Graham): 

S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  research  facul- 
ty bonds  from  the  volume  cap  for  qualified 
501(c)(3)  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens): 

S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
funds  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  when  re- 
strictions on  such  Investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory  public 
debt  limit. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  various  agricultural  enterprises;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONRAD: 

8.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Christopher 
Columbus   Quincentenary   Jubilee   Act:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  the  authority  to 
determine  levels  of  pay  for  adminUtrative 
law  Judges  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sions on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiRTH): 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16, 1988,  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DODD): 
S.   Res.   209.  Resolution   relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney, of  Connecticut:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  210.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  for  Senate 
conunittees;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1167.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the    "Connecticut    Coastal    National 
WUdllfe  Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B. 
McKinney  National  Wildlife  Refuge"; 
considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Weicker  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alice- 
ville Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  in  Pickens  County.  AL.  and  the 
resource  management  and  visitor 
center  at  Aliceville  Lake  on  the  Ten- 
nesse-Tombigbee  Waterway  as  the 
"Tom  Bevill  Lock  and  Dam"  and  the 
"Tom  Beville  Resource  Management 
and  Visitor  Center  at  Aliceville  Lake 
on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way," respectively;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

TOM  BEVILLE  LOCK  AND  DAM  AND  TOM  BEVILL 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  VISITOR  CENTER 
AT  AUCEVILLE  LAKE  ON  THE  TENNESSEE-TOM- 
BIGBEE WATERWAY 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  Aliceville  Lock  and  Dam  on 
the  Tombigbee  River  in  Pickens 
Coimty,  AL,  and  the  Resource  Man- 
agement and  Visitor  Center  at  Alice- 
ville Lake  on  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway,  as  the  "Tom  BeviU 
Lock  and  Dam"  and  the  "Tom  Bevill 
Resource  Management  and  Visitor 
Center  at  Aliceville  Lake  on  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway,"  respec- 
tively. 

My  Alabama  colleague  and  friend 
Tom  Bevill,  is  certainly  worthy  of  this 
recognition,  and  it  is  truly  an  honor 
for  me  to  introduce  this  legislation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Howell 
Heflin,  joins  me  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation. 


Congressman  Bevill,  representing 
Alabama's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, was  first  elected  to  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1966,  and 
has  been  reelected  to  each  succeeding 
Congress. 

He  is  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  its  panel  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development.  As  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful leaders  in  Congress,  Congress- 
man Bevill  is  responsible  for  legisla- 
tion which  funds  the  Nation's  major 
energy  research  and  all  of  America's 
water  resource  development  projects. 
Through  his  chairmanship.  Congress- 
man Bevill  led  the  drive  to  build  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  and 
open  it  18  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

Under  his  leadership,  Alabama's  wa- 
terways and  the  Port  of  Mobile  are 
being  fully  developed  to  help  America 
increase  its  exports  in  the  internation- 
al marketplace.  Congressman  Bevill  is 
currently  working  to  deepen  Mobile 
Harbor  and  to  rebuild  the  old,  worn- 
out  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River  to  cut  shipping  costs. 

Other  programs  imder  Congressman 
Bevill's  committee  include  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commiflsloii.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

A  long-time  supporter  of  a  strong 
national  defense.  Congressman  Bevill 
is  a  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Through  his  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, he  has  funded  construction  of  the 
new  Clear  Creek  Recreation  Area  on 
Smith  Lake. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Tom 
Bevill  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  respected  Members 
of  Congress.  It  is  certainly  fitting  for 
the  Aliceville  Lock  and  Dam  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  in  Pickens  County. 
Alabama,  and  the  Resource  Manage- 
ment and  Visitor  Center  at  Aliceville 
Lake  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
River,  to  be  named  in  honor  of  this 
outstanding  individual  who  has  devot- 
ed his  service  to  this  country's  public 
works  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1168 
Be  it  enacted  6»  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Pickens  County.  Alabama,  commonly  known 
as  the  Aliceville  Lock  and  Dam,  and  the  re- 
source management  and  visitor  center  at 
Aliceville  Lake  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Tom  Bevill  Lock  and 
Dam"  and  the  "Tom  Bevill  Resource  Man- 
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Monent  mnd  Visitor  Center  at  AUceviUe 
Lake  on  the  Tennwe f  Tomblgbee  Water- 
way", respectively.  Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  or  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  lock  and  dam  and  any 
reference  in  a  law,  map.  reculatlon.  docu- 
ment, or  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
resource  management  and  visitor  center 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Tom 
Bevfll  Lock  and  Dam"  and  the  "Tom  Bevill 
Resource  Management  and  Visitor  Center 
at  AlleevUIe  Lake  on  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway",  respectively.* 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  1169.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  the  replacement  or  repair  of 
a  bridce  in  New  York;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs. 


UMI 


'  IZLISr  POK  BRIDGE  RKPLACKMXirr 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which  will 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  bridge 
collapae  on  the  New  York  State 
Thruwmy.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in 
this  effort  by  my  coUeague,  Mr. 
D'Amato. 

I  recently  held  a  hearing  of  the 
Water  Resotirce.  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure  Subcommittee  in  the 
community  of  Amsterdam.  NY,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  bridge 
site.  There  I  heard,  first  hand,  of  the 
personal  suffering  and  economic  loss 
realised  by  the  people  who  live  in  the 
area.  The  cost  to  the  regional  and 
state  economy  Is  also  staggering. 

The  Montgomery  County  Chamber 
of  Cmnmerce  estimates  tourism  losses 
alone  for  the  area  to  be  $66  million. 
The  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
region  is  affected:  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  State  motor  truck  association 
has  indicated  that  freight  costs  across 
upstate  New  York  were  up  by  half  a 
million  dollars  per  week  as  a  result  of 
the  thruway  being  severed.  Until  an 
adequate  and  safe  detour  which  can 
accommodate  tandem  trucks  is  estab- 
lished, this  cost  will  continue  to  be 
borne  by  the  household  budgets  in  the 
Northeast. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion has  determined  that  the  collapsed 
Schoharie  Creek  Bridge  is  ineligible 
for  emergency  highway  relief  funds 
authorized  by  section  125  of  title  23 
United  States  Code,  because  it  is  part 
of  a  tolled  highway.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  agreed  to 
remove  all  tolls  in  1996,  when  the  out- 
standing debt  of  the  thruway  is  paid 
off. 

New  York  State  built  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  which 
we  call  the  Thomas  E.  £>ewey 
Thruway. 

An  inspired  civil  engineer.  Bert  Tal- 
lamy.  constructed  the  first  segment 
exactly  along  the  routes  as  had  been 
anticipated.  In  1956,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  head  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  designed  the  rest  of  the 
ssrstem  exactly  to  the  model  set  by  the 
thruway. 


When  we  built  that  road  by  our- 
selves we  did  finance  it  with  tolls,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  start  a  national 
system  it  would  have  been  element  for 
Congress  and  for  the  New  York  State 
delegation  to  ask  that  this  first  seg- 
ment be  made  toll  free  as  payments 
were  made  from  the  highway  trust 
fimd.  It  was,  after  all  the  first  segment 
completed.  This  was  not  done. 

It  could  have  been  easily  enough 
done— it  was  not— much  the  same  way 
we  built  the  E^rie  Canal  in  1825.  That 
was  a  toll  canal  built  without  Federal 
assistance. 

However,  in  1978,  Congress  did  pro- 
vide that  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  and  New  York  State  would 
undertake  to  eliminate  toUs.  It  took 
the  New  York  State  Thruway  4  years 
to  reach  an  agreement— such  is  the  en- 
trenched attachment  of  a  sure,  clear 
source  of  revenue— but  it  was  signed  in 
1982,  which  allows  the  thruway  to  re- 
ceive the  so-called  4-R  funds  for  re- 
construction, resurfacing,  restoration, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  system. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Al  Levine,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Thruway  Author- 
ity, at  our  hearing  in  New  York,  that 
on  July  1,  1996,  the  thruway  bonds 
will  have  been  paid  off  and  the  tolls 
removed. 

By  that  time,  the  State  will  have  re- 
ceived some  $538  million  in  Federal 
moneys  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  forthcoming. 

For  30  years— at  this  point,  almost 
40— New  York  State  has  been  paying 
tolls  to  drive  on  its  segment  of  the 
interstate  or  a  principal  segment,  and 
paying  taxes  to  build  free  roads  of 
identical  design  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  cannot  but  suppose  it  has 
had  consequences  in  our  economy. 

For  all  intents  the  thruway  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Interstate  System, 
now  receiving  Federal  assistance  and 
with  a  commitment  to  remove  its  tolls 
on  schedule.  The  proposed  legislation 
recognizes  this  fact  by  treating  the 
Schoharie  Creek  Bridge  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  a  similar  bridge  on 
any  other  part  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
vide such  funds  out  of  the  emergency  relief 
fund  authorized  under  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  recon- 
struction or  repair  of  the  bridge  over  Scho- 
harie Creek  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
is  on  Interstate  Route  90.  including  any  ex- 
penses incurring  in  conducting  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the 


bridge  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  detour- 
ing  traffic  around  the  site  of  the  bridge 
until  the  reconstruction  or  repair  is  com- 
pleted. 

(b)  No  payment  of  an  expense  may  be 
made  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  if  such  ex- 
pense is  paid  or  reimbursed— 

(1)  under  any  Federal  program  other  than 
section  125  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 

(2)  under  any  insurance  policy  covering 
the  bridges  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 

(3)  from  any  source  other  than  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  any  regulations 
prescribed  under  such  section,  regarding  the 
expenditure  of  funds  provided  under  such 
section  shall  apply  to  any  funds  provided  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  such 
provisions  and  regulations  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1170.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Bipar- 
tisan Commission  on  the  Consolida- 
tion of  Military  Bases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

DETENSE  SAVINGS  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  so  far  in 
this  100th  Congress,  there's  been  a 
great  dead  of  talk  about  the  budget 
deficit.  With  the  1987  figure  reaching 
$171  billion,  there's  good  reason  why 
the  deficit's  on  our  minds. 

However,  while  much  is  being  said,  it 
appears  that  little  is  being  done.  Like 
Mark  Twain  said  about  the  weather: 
"Everybody  talks  about  it,  but  nobody 
seems  to  do  anything." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  while  there  are 
still  tough  decisions  that  need  to  be 
made  concerning  big-spending  bills, 
there  are  many  other  courses  we  can 
pursue  to  chip  away  at  the  dangerous 
mountain  of  debt  that  economists  are 
predicting  may  crumble  at  any  time. 

One  course  that  could  save  between 
$2.5  and  $5  billion  a  year,  is  the  De- 
fense Savings  Act.  a  bill  I'm  introduc- 
ing today  that  would  allow  our  cotm- 
try  to  pinpoint  and  close  down  obso- 
lete military  bases  that  not  only  drain 
our  precious  financial  resources,  but 
weaken  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
our  Nation's  defense. 

There's  no  question  but  that  we 
have  many  military  installations  that 
are  no  longer  effective  and  no  longer 
needed.  Many  of  these  were  built  as 
far  back  as  1945  when— at  war— we 
had  to  house  12  million  Americans 
under  arms.  Today  we  are  more  so- 
phisticated. Our  services  are  more 
strategic.  Our  defense  system  should 
be  leaner. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Grace 
Commission  on  Government  waste, 
based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Defense  Department,  at  least  30  bases 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Many  of  these  could  be 
consolidated,  and  the  savings  could 
reach  as  high  as  $5  billion  annually. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  establish  a 
bipartisan  commission  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  military  bases,  manned  by  a 


staff  of  12  commissioners  representing 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  and  both  political  par- 
ties. These  12  commissioners  would 
serve  a  one-time.  6-month  term  to  de- 
termine how  our  military  could  be 
made  more  cost  effective  and  efficient 
through  the  closing  and  consolidation 
of  bases  and  installations. 

Any  recommendations  made  by  this 
bipartisan  committee  could  then  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  how 
simple  and  straightforward  this  bill  is. 
I  believe  it  should  have  little  trouble 
finding  support  in  this  distinguished 
body,  especially  at  this  time  when 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  fi- 
nance waste  and  inefficiency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  an 
opinion  editorial  written  by  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  and  Con- 
gressman Dick  Armey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follow: 
S.  1170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Savings  Act." 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  public's  confidence 
in  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  enormous  re- 
sources necessarily  devoted  to  the  task  of 
national  defense  are  wisely  dispersed; 

(2)  a  substantial  part  of  such  resources  is 
not  directed  toward  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  military  capabilities  of  the 
United  SUtes  but  to  maintaining  certain 
military  Installations  which  have  little  or  no 
military  value;  and 

(3)  since  past  efforts  to  eliminate  such  In- 
stallations have  been  frustrated  by  various 
private  Interests,  a  bipartisan  commission 
should  be  established  to  identify  installa- 
tions suitable  for  closure  or  realignment  ac- 
cording to  objective  criteria  described  in  sec- 
tion 4:  and 

(4)  in  the  interests  of  national  security 
and  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  revenue,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  granted  the 
authority  to  close  or  reahgn  such  Installa- 
tions without  regard  to  other  provisions  of 
law  which  would  otherwise  delay  or  prevent 
such  closings. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  Is  established  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  the  Consolidation  of  Military 
Bases  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

SEC.1.  DUTIES  OF  commission;  " 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  review  the  military  importance  of  all 
major  military  installations;  and 

(2)  identify  which  of  such  Installations 
can  be  closed  or  realigned  without  impairing 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  5.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Number  and  Appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  12  members 


appointed  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  among  persons  who  are  either 
private  citizens  or  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(2)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  In 
consulUtion  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  from  among  persons  who 
are  either  private  citizens  or  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
In  consulation  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Hotise 
of  RepresenUtives  from  among  persons  who 
are  either  private  citizens  or  Members  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(4)  Three  members  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  Armed  In  consul- 
Ution with  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  from  among  persons  who  are  either 
private  citizens  or  Members  of  the  Senate. 

(5)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  in  consulUtion  with 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  either  private  citizens  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Appointments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Terms.— Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Basic  Pay.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

(2)  Meml)ers  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  paid  travel  and  trans- 
porUtion  expenses  In  the  same  manner  as 
an  employee  serving  Intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  under  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  home  or  regular  place  of  business  in 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Commission. 

SEC.  fi.  MEETINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

(b)  Chairman.— The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Quorum.— Seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(d)  Voting.— Decisions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  Its  members  present  at  a  properly  called 
meeting. 

SEC.  7.  director  AND  STAFF:  EXPERTS  AND  CON- 
SULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairman  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  appoint  a  person  to 
serve  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Statp.- With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission and  without  regard  to  section 
5311(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
appropriate. 

(c)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.- Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Conunisslon.  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  deUil.  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 


Commission  In  carrying  out  lU  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Experts  and  CoN8in.T ants.— With  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Limitation  on  Pay.— Persons  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  not  be 
paid  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  rate  of  tMsic 
pay  payable  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  8.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.- The  Commis- 
sion may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may.  If 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data.— <1)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commission  may  secure  directly  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
any  Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Mails.— The  Ccmimisslon  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Administrative  Support  Services.- 
The  Administrator  of  General  Service  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  many  request. 

SEC  ».  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
each  House  of  the  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
final  report  which  contains  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  and  such  recommendations  as 
It  considers  appropriate. 

SEC.  10.  TERMINATION 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report  under 
section  9. 


SEC.  11.  implementatioj*-  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

(1)  carry  out  closure  or  realignment  of  any 
military  Installations  recommended  for  cl<^ 
sure  or  realignment  by  the  Commission  in 
the  report  transmitted  under  section  9— 

(A)  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  would  prevent  or  delay  such  closure 
or  realignment.  Including  laws  restricting— 

(1)  the  disposal  of  real  property;  or 

(11)  the  use  of  funds  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment of  military  insUUations  Included  In 
annual  appropriations  Acts;  and 

(B)  without  complying  with— 

(i)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sections 
2662  and  2687  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code;  and 

(ii)  the  requirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-190;  42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.):  and 

(2)  using  funds  appropriated  for  military 
construction,  design  and  construct  such  fa- 
cilities as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  closure  or  realignment  of 
any  mUitary  installations  under  this  Act. 
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SKC  It  DBnNmON. 

For  puipoaes  of  this  Act,  the  terms  "mUl- 
tary  inatalUUon"  and  "realignment"  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  In  section 
3687(eXl)  and  (3).  respecUvely.  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

CLoaa  TRK  Obsolitx  Miutaxt  Basks  Aits 

Savx  tX5  Bnxioic  a  Yxak 
(By  Dick  Armey  and  Barry  Goldwater) 

When  discussing  ways  to  cut  and  reform 
government  spending,  conservatives  usually 
limit  their  discussion  to  social  programs,  but 
we  could  be  saving  as  much  as  $3.5  billion  a 
year  In  defense  spending  if  obsolete  military 
bases  could  be  closed  down.  In  Congress, 
where  representatives  and  senators  talce 
pride  In  protecting  their  turf,  trying  to  close 
down  bases  la  not  Jtist  a  Job,  it's  an  adven- 
ture. 

Since  the  United  States  became  a  major 
military  power,  many  legislators  have 
looked  at  defense  appropriations  bills  pri- 
marily as  a  source  of  pork.  No  fights  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  as  heated  as  the  ones  over 
whoae  districts  get  which  defense  dollars. 
liberals  and  conservatives,  hawks  and 
doves.  Democrats  and  Republicans  all  Join 
thefriay. 

Last  fall  we  saw  two  New  York  senators, 
out  from  each  party,  argue  rabidly  for  a 
lltUe  plane  caUed  the  T-46,  which  the  Air 
Force  says  it  does  not  want  or  need,  but 
which  is  manufactured  on  Long  Island.  A 
few  months  earlier  a  liberal  congressman  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  spend  $1.5  billion 
more  than  requested  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  Trident  submarine.  Given 
the  fact  that  he  had  voted  to  cut  funding 
for  the  missiles  that  go  inside  the  Trident, 
his  amendment  was  a  little  puzallng.  Puz- 
sllng  until  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  con- 
gressman's district  is  home  to  the  shipyard 
that  builds  the  Trident  submarine. 

These  members  of  Congress  had  obviously 
placed  political  interest  above  the  national 
interest.  Matters  of  military  preparedness 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  efforts  for  de- 
fense spending.  They  were  looking  to  bring 
a  slice  of  the  federal  pie  back  home.  Fortu- 
nately, in  many  Instances  Congress  rebuffs 
such  flagrant  attempts  to  place  parochial 
Interests  above  the  national  Interest.  But 
while  that  may  apply  to  holding  back  new 
spending  it  is  not  true  of  scaling  back  cur- 
rent, wasteful  spending  in  the  form  of  exist- 
ing but  needless  military  bases. 

Few  would  deny  we  have  numerous  obso- 
lete bases.  Bases  needed  to  house  the  12  mil- 
lion Americans  under  arms  in  1945  are 
simply  no  longer  necessary  for  the  leaner 
milituy  of  1987.  In  fact,  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Waste  and  the  Defense 
Department  have  said  that  at  least  30  bases 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our  national 
security  and  could  be  consolidated.  Doing  so 
could  save  between  $2  billion  and  $5  billion 
annually.  Despite  the  pressure  Gramm- 
Rudman  has  placed  on  Congress  to  save  tax 
doUan.  this  option  has  been  ignored. 

Turf  battles  surrounding  base  closings  not 
only  involve  congressional  districts  and 
states,  but  also  branches  of  the  government, 
specifically  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

In  1964  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  announced  plans  to  close  nearly 
95  military  bases,  one  of  which  was  an  Air 
Force  base  in  Georgia.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  at  the 
time,  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  felt 
such  a  proposal  was  "totally  unjustified,"  as 
did  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caroli- 


na, who  asserted  Congress'  responsibility 
"to  act  as  a  full-fledged  partner  with  the 
president"  on  military  matters.  Congress 
could  not  be,  said  Rivers,  "fully  conversant 
in  matters  of  national  security  if  bases 
which  we  have  authorized  and  approved  .  .  . 
are  closed  without  the  Congress  having  any 
prior  knowledge  of  these  matters." 

Thus  began  a  long  series  of  bills  that  have 
BO  effectively  hamstrung  the  Department  of 
Defense's  prerogative  to  close  down  obsolete 
bases  that  virtually  no  closures  have  taken 
place  since  1077.  Until  10  years  sigo,  Con- 
gress did  what  it  could  do  to  prevent  an  ad- 
ministration from  closing  bases  by  refusing 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  close  bases 
or  by  passing  laws  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  give  Congress  advance 
notice  of  upcoming  closures  (thus  ensuring 
enough  time  to  rally  opposition). 

It  was  in  1977  that  Congress  finally  found 
a  way  effectively  to  prevent  base  closures 
completely.  By  passing  a  law  requiring  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  environmental 
impact  studies  prior  to  the  closing  of  a  base. 
Congress  made  keeping  an  obsolete  base 
open  cheaper  than  closing  it  in  the  short 
run. 

Putting  total  authority  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  would  be  difficult, 
however.  Congressmen  are  leery  that  a 
forceful  president  would  use  the  closing  of 
bases  as  a  political  weapon.  It's  conceivable 
that  a  president,  facing  a  close  vote,  could 
teU  a  member  of  Congress.  "If  you  don't 
vote  with  me  on  this  legislation.  I'll  close 
down  that  Air  Force  base  in  your  district." 

Though  it's  recognized  as  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, we've  been  too  slow  to  address  it  in 
Congress.  The  time  has  come  to  create  a  bi- 
partisan commission  appointed  by  Congress 
and  the  president  to  recommend  the  closing 
of  bases  on  military,  rather  than  political  or 
institutional,  criteria.  The  commission's  rec- 
ommendations could  then  be  enacted  with  a 
waiver  of  the  standard  congressionally 
erected  roadblocks. 

A  bill  pending  in  this  Congress,  the  De- 
fense Savings  Act  of  1987,  would  provide  for 
such  a  commission,  with  two  members  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  president, 
three  by  the  Senate  majority  leader,  two  by 
the  Senate  minority  leader,  three  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  and  two  by  the  House 
minority  leader.  These  12  commissioners 
would  serve  a  one-time,  six-month  term. 
Any  recommendations  they  make  for  base 
closings  could  be  csirried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  without  meeting  the  strin- 
gent and  costly  procedures  currently  in 
place. 

Parochial  Interests  would  be  suspended, 
presidential  retribution  would  be  removed 
as  a  possibility,  the  national  interest  would 
be  served  and  money  would  be  saved. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1171.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
population  policy  and  to  improve 
methods  for  correcting,  analyzing,  and 
employing  natural  resource,  environ- 
mental, and  demographic  data:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
global  resoubces,  environkert.  and 

POPUIATIOH  act 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  offer,  as  I  have  for  the 
past  four  Congresses,  the  Global  Re- 
sources. Environment,  and  Population 
Act  of  1987.  This  leg^lation  seeks  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  assess  the  bal- 
ance—or   lack    of    balance— between 


world  population  and  resources.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Congressman 
Buddy  McKay  of  Florida  also  has  in- 
troduced this  measure. 

The  Global  Resources,  Elnvlronment, 
and  Population  Act  would  supply  the 
necessary  tools  for  global  foresight. 
Conservationists,  economists,  and 
social  policymakers  aU  recognize  the 
value  of  careful  stewardship  and  utili- 
zation of  the  Earth's  fragile  resources. 
By  guarding  our  environment  and 
using  resources  wisely  we  protect  the 
standard  of  living  here  in  the  United 
States  and  enhance  that  standard  in 
many  of  the  world's  poorer  coimtries. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  ignore  de- 
mographic shifts  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  current  population  explo- 
sion. Technological  breakthroughs  and 
the  wise  use  of  resources  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compensate  for  the  exponen- 
tial population  increase  now  seen  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  Stabilization 
of  the  global  population,  estimated  at 
5  billion,  is  a  laudible  goal  that  can  be 
achieved. 

The  strain  on  our  available  raw  ma- 
terials is  apparent  as  the  population 
shifts  and  grows.  In  a  recent  report, 
the  National  Governors  Conference, 
expressing  its  concern  about  global 
natural  resources,  highlighted  the  po- 
tentially disastrous  loss  of  crop  and 
grazing  land,  forest  resources,  and  bio- 
logical diversity.  Damage  caused  by  so- 
ciety has  t>een  revealed  in  studies  of 
the  cleanliness  of  the  air  and  marine 
environment,  further  ujiderscoring  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Despite  increased  knowledge  and  so- 
phistication about  important  resource 
and  environmental  issues,  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  gather  complete  information 
are  stymied.  Studies  heaped  upon 
studies  lie  dormant  in  agencies  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  They 
are  useless  to  experts  and  policymak- 
ers, because  the  information  is  inacces- 
sible or  incompatible  with  other 
sources.  The  Federal  Govermnent  has 
made  limited  attempts  at  information 
coordination.  A  particularly  revealing 
example  of  disjointed  policy  formula- 
tion can  be  found  in  our  Federal  water 
policy.  In  defiance  of  the  threats 
posed  by  pollution,  urban  growth  and 
increased  consumption,  the  responsi- 
bility for  oiu-  Nation's  fresh  water 
supply  is  scattered  among  no  fewer 
than  five  agencies,  with  little  interac- 
tion between  these  agencies  of  Juris- 
diction. If  we  are  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  all  States  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  there  must  be  greater 
coordination. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQl  would  be  required  to 
improve  foresight  capability  through 
the  publication  of  reports  compiled 
every  3  years  after  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. The  CEQ  would  evaluate  both 
long-term  and  short-term  impacts  of 


population  size  and  age  structure,  and 
the  effects  of  population  on  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources  and  on  en- 
vironmental change.  P^irther,  the 
report  would  include  a  review  of  the 
laws,  regtilations,  and  programs  with 
regard  to  national  and  global  popula- 
tion stabilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  realize  that  we 
benefit  personally  and  economically 
from  a  healthy  environment.  In  fact, 
we  depend  upon  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  this  and  join  me 
in  calling  for  an  improved  system  of 
information  gathering,  so  that  we,  as 
legislators,  can  make  well-informed  de- 
cisions about  the  Nation's  and  the 
world's  future.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Simpsor,  Mr. 
McCLimE,  Mr.  Baucus,  Bir. 
Harkiw,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr. 

DUREITBERGER  ): 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  second- 
ary market  for  agrlcultviral  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  MORTGAGE  MARKETIMG  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Cochrait, 
Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Grasslsy,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  McClttrx,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Durehbkrgkr.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  authorizes 
a  secondary  market  for  agricultural 
real  estate  affiliated  with  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  This  legislation  follows 
very  closely  the  bill  that  Senators 
ExoH  and  Mr.  Grassley  previously  in- 
troduced on  secondary  mailtets.  I  ai>- 
plaud  these  two  Senators  who,  early 
on,  recognized  the  need  for  this  second- 
ary market  for  agricultural  real  estate. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  have  them  Join 
with  me  in  offering  this  new  compro- 
mise that  we  hope  will  receive  broad- 
based  support. 

For  farmers  and  ranchers,  a  second- 
ary market  will  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgages,  permit  lenders  to 
offer  fixed  rate  farm  mortgages,  lower 
interest  rates  and  result  in  better  serv- 
ice. Commercial  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
other  lenders  will  all  be  able  to  pro- 
vide these  benefits  to  their  farm  bor- 
rowers through  the  operation  of  a  sec- 
ondary market. 

The  existence  of  a  secondary  market 
allows  even  the  smallest  lender  to 
become  a  participant  in  the  larger  fi- 
nancial commimity.  For  example,  with 
access  to  this  new  source  of  funds,  a 
rural  bank  no  longer  would  have  to 
depend  solely  upon  its  local  deposit 
base  to  provide  fimds  for  its  borrow- 
ers' long-term  investments  in  farm 
land.  It  would  bring  outside  capital 
from  the  financial  markets  back  to 
rural  areas  for  investment  in  1(X»1 
farmland. 

The  secondary  market  that  I  am 
proposing  today  will  also  benefit  the 


Farm  Credit  System.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  will  receive  fee  income  from 
selling  its  credit  enhancement.  The 
System  will  also  be  able  to  offer  farm- 
ers a  new  product  that  they  need- 
fixed  rate  mortgages.  Finally,  the 
System  will  be  able  to  better  match  its 
long-term  lending  with  long-term 
mortgage-backed  securities. 

The  structure  of  this  secondary 
market  entity  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  be  small  and  limited  to  di- 
recting and  monitoring  a  workable,  ef- 
ficient and  cost  effective  secondary 
market  that  maximizes  the  advantages 
of  competition  between  multiple 
poolers  of  agricultural  mortgages  and 
multiple  loan  originators.  The  goal  of 
this  legislation  is  to  bring  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  a  secondary  market  that 
are  now  being  experienced  by  home 
buyers  to  farmers  who  wish  to  buy 
farm  land.  Properly  structured,  this 
secondary  market  for  farm  mortgages 
will  enhance  competition,  lower  inter- 
est rates  for  borrowers,  shove  up  farm 
land  values,  and  provide  liquidity  for 
farm  mortgage  lenders.  It  will  assure  a 
diversified  source  of  fimds  for  long- 
term  farm  and  ranch  lending. 

We  must  not  only  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  facing  the  agricul- 
tural economy  today,  but  we  must  also 
prepare  for  the  opportunities  of  to- 
morrow. The  development  of  a  work- 
able secondary  market  for  farm  mort- 
gages today  will  provide  benefits  to 
farmers  over  the  long  term.  As  we  re- 
spond to  Immediate  crises,  this  body 
can  also  prepare  for  the  future.  I  ask 
support  for  this  legislation  designed  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  a  secondary 
market  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  the  biU  to  the 
desk  at  this  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  description  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  se<5ondary  market  estab- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Marketing  Act  of  1987  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  text  of  the 
bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1172 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AgriciUtural 
Mortgage  Marketing  Act  of  1987." 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  esUblish  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Govemmenti^ 

(2)  to  authorize  the  cmiflcation  of  agri- 
cultural mortgage  marketing  facilities  by 
the  corporation  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(l):and 

(3)  to  provide  for  a  secondary  marketing 
arrangement  for  farm  real  estate  mortgages 
to— 

(a)  increase  the  availability  of  long-term 
credit  for  farmers  at  stable  interest  rates; 


(b)  provide  a  greater  liquidity  and  lending 
capacity  in  extending  credit  to  farmers:  and 

(c)  provide  an  arrangement  to  facilitate 
capital  market  Investments  in  providing 
long-term  agricultural  funding,  including 
funds  at  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

SEC.    1.    AGRICULTURAL    MORTGAGE    SECONDARY 
MARKET. 

•ntle  V  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Act  of  1971  (7 
U.S.C.  2221  et  seq.)  is  amOkded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  E— Agricultural  Mortcagi 
Secondart  Mabkr 

"SEC  5.S*  DEPINmONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part: 

"(a)  Agricultural  Mortgage  Loan  Origi- 
mator.— The  term  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originator'  means  any  Farm  Oedlt 
System  institution,  bank,  insurance  compa- 
ny, business  and  industrial  development 
company,  savings  and  loan  association,  com- 
mercial finance  company,  trust  company, 
credit  union,  or  other  entity  that  originates 
and  services  agricultural  mortgage  loans. 

"(b)  Agricultxjral  Real  Estate.— The 
term  agricultural  real  estate'  means  a 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land— 

"(1)  used  for  the  production  of  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  or  products; 
and 

"(2)  consisting  of  a  minimum  acreage  or 
producing  minimum  annual  receipts  as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  C*RTinED  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Marketing  Facility.- The  term  certified 
agricultural  mortgage  marketing  facility' 
means  a  secondary  marketing  agricultural 
loan  facility  that  is  certified  under  section 
5.53. 

"(d)  C^REDiT  Enhancekent.— The  term 
'credit  enhancement'  means  the  assurance 
of  timely  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  securities  representing  Interests  in, 
or  obligations  backed  by.  pools  of  qualified 
agricultural  mortgage  loans. 

"(e)  Corporation.— The  term  'Corpora- 
tion' means  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mort- 
gage Corporation  established  under  section 
5.51. 

"(f)  FuNOtNO  Corporation.- The  term 
Funding  Corporation'  means  the  Federal 
Farm  Oedlt  Banks  Funding  Corporation. 

"(g)  QUAuriED  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Loan.— The  term  'qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loan'  means  an  obligation  that— 

"(1)  is  secured  by  a  fee-simple  or  leasehold 
mortgage  with  status  as  a  first  lien  on  agri- 
cultural real  estate  located  In  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  is  approved  by  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  entity  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  5.56; 

"(3)  U  an  obligation  of— 

"(A)  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(B)  a  private  corporation  or  partnership 
whose  members,  stockholders,  or  partners 
hold  a  majority  interest  in  the  corporation 
or  partnership  and  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(4)  is  an  obligation  of  a  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  partnership  that  has  training  or 
farming  experience  that,  under  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation,  is  sufficient  to 
assure  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  such 
loan  will  be  repaid  according  to  its  terms. 

"SEC.    5.51    federal    AGRICULTURAL    MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— 

"(1)  (Charter.— There  is  created  the  Feder- 
al Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation, 
which  shall  be  a  body  cori)orate  and  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
and  which,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act.  BlUkU  be  a  federally  chartered  In- 
stnimentallty  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  Institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  The  Corporation  shall  have 
suooeasion  until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Con- 


"(2)  LuBiUTT.— The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  of  the  debts  or  obllKa- 
tlons  of  any  other  Institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

"(b)  DoTiB.— The  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  In  consultation  with  agricultural 
mortgace  loan  originators,  develop  uniform 
underwriting,  security  appraisal,  and  repay- 
ment standards  for  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loans: 

"(3)  determine  the  eligibility  of  agricultur- 
al mortgage  marketing  facilities  to  contract 
with  the  Corporation  for  credit  enhance- 
moit  of  specific  mortgage  pools:  and 

"(3)  provide  credit  enhancement  for  the 
repayment  of  prbKipal  and  interest  on  pools 
or  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans  by 
agreemoit  with  the  Funding  Corporation. 

"(c)  BoASB  or  DmciORS.— 

"(1)  brmuM  BOARD  or  directors.— Within 
00  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  in- 
terim Board  of  Directors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  he  shall  des- 
ignate as  Interim  Chairman.  The  interim 
Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  representative  of  banks, 
other  financial  institutions  or  insurance 
companies,  three  of  whom  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions, two  of  whom  shall  be  farmers  and  one 
of  whom  shaU  be  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  interim  Board  shall  arrange 
for  an  itltial  offering  of  voting  common 
stock  and  shall  take  whatever  other  actions 
are  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Corporation.  The  voting 
common  stock  shall  be  offered  to  banks, 
other  financial  institutions,  life  insurance 
otHnpanies  and  members  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  interim  Board  of  Directors  may  adopt, 
provided,  however,  that  such  voting 
common  stock  is  fairly  and  broadly  offered 
to  assure  that  no  institution  or  institutions 
acquire  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
total  amount  of  voting  common  stock  out- 
standing and  that  capital  contributions  and 
issuances  of  voting  common  stock  therefor 
are  equally  divided  between  member  institu- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  non- 
member  institutions. 

"(2)  PXUfAinEMT  BOARD  OP  DIRBCTORS.— The 

Corporation  shall  have  a  permanent  Board 
of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
persons.  When  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, insurance  companies  and  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions  have  purchased 
and  fuUy  paid  for  $20  miUion  of  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  arrange  for  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  permanent  Board  of  Directors. 
The  holders  of  common  stock  which  are  in- 
surance companies,  banks  or  other  financial 
institutions  shall  elect  six  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  holders  of 
common  stock  which  are  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  shall  elect  six  members. 
The  President  shall  appoint  the  remaining 
three  directors,  two  of  whom  shall  be  farm- 
ers and  one  of  whom  shall  be  representative 
of  the  general  public. 

"(3)  TxRM  OP  DIRBCTORS.— At  the  time  the 
events  described  in  paragraph  (2)  have  oc- 
curred, the  interim  Board  shall  turn  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  to  the  perma- 
nent Board  so  elected  and  appointed.  The 
directors  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 


until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  have  qualified.  The  remaining  directors 
shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  next  aimual  meeting  of  the 
common  stockholders  of  the  Corporation, 
and  shall  serve  until  their  successors  have 
been  elected  and  have  qualified.  Any  seat  on 
the  Board  which  becomes  vacant  after  the 
annual  election  of  the  directors  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

"(4)  Pbovidb  crxdit  ehhanckment.— After 
the  permanent  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
duly  constituted,  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  provide  the  credit  enhancement  of 
the  Funding  Corporation  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions determined  by  the  Corporation  and 
the  Funding  Corporation  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  securities  issued  on  the  security  of 
or  in  participations  in  pooled  interests  in 
qualified  agricultural  loans. 

"(5)  General  corporate  powers.— The 
Board  shall  determine  the  general  policies 
which  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation.  The  Board  shall  select,  ap- 
t>oint  and  compensate  qualified  persons  to 
fill  the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
bylaws,  with  such  executive  functions, 
powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  such  persons  shall  be  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Corporation  and  shall  discharge 
all  such  executive  functions,  powers  and 
duties.  The  Corporation  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate and,  shall  have  the  power  to— 

"(A)  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board  of  Directors; 

"(B)  adopt,  alter  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noted: 

"(C)  provide  for  a  president,  one  or  more 
vice  presidents,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
such  other  officers,  employees  and  agents, 
as  may  be  necessary,  define  their  duties,  and 
require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  provi- 
sions against  losses  occasioned  by  acts  of 
such  persons; 

"(D)  prescribe  by  its  Board  of  Directors  its 
bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  which 
shall  provide  for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and 
the  manner  which  its  stock  shall  be  issued, 
transferred  and  retired;  the  manner  in 
which  its  officers,  employees  and  agents  are 
selected;  its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and 
transferred;  its  commitments  and  other  fi- 
nancial assistance  are  made;  its  general  busi- 
ness is  conducted;  and  the  privileges  granted 
by  law  are  exercised  and  enjoyed; 

"(E)  prescribe  such  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part; 

"(F)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  ad- 
vance, progress  or  other  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  contracts: 

"(O)  make  and  perform  contracts,  agree- 
ments and  commitments  with  persons  and 
entities  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System; 

"(H)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name 
and  complain  and  defend  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  State  or  Federal; 

"(I)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property,  and  provide  credit  en- 
hancement, sell  or  exchange  any  securities 
or  obligations,  and  otherwise  exercise  all  the 
usual  incidence  of  ownership  of  property 
necessary  and  convenient  to  its  business; 

The  Corporation  shall  have  such  other  in- 
cidental powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  powers,  duties  and  functions  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

"SEC.  5.52.  COMMON  STOCK. 

"(a)  Common  Stock.— 


"(1)  Classes  op  stock.— The  Corporation 
shall  have  common  stock  having  such  par 
value  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors from  time  to  time  which  may  be  issued 
only  to  agricultural  mortgage  loan  origina- 
tors and  certified  agricultural  mortgage 
marketing  facilities.  Each  share  of  common 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  with 
rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elections 
of  directors.  Voting  shall  be  by  classes  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  5.51(c)(2). 

"(2)  Maximum  number  op  shares  op 
COMMON  stock.— The  maximum  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors from  time  to  time.  Any  common 
share  Issued  shall  be  fully  transferable, 
except  that,  as  to  the  Corporation,  it  shall 
be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Corporation  and  except  as  the  Corporation 
may  restrict  in  its  bylaws. 

"(3)  Capital  contributions.— The  Corpo- 
ration may  require  each  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  originator  and  each  certified 
mortgage  marketing  facility  to  make,  or 
commit  to  make,  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  Corporation  where  such 
capital  contributions  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Corporation,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  Issue  to  each  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originator  or  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility  voting  common 
stock  evidencing  any  capital  contributions 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Dividends  on  common  stock.— Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  In  its  discretion  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  holders  of  its 
common  stock. 

"SEC.     5.53.     CERTIFICATION     OF     AGRICULTURAL 
mortgage  marketing  FACILrriES. 

"(a)  Standards.— 

"(1)  Issuance.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  appointment  and  election  of  the 
permanent  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Corporation  shall  issue  stand- 
ards for  certification  of  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  facilities,  including  eligibil- 
ity standards  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  Eugibility.— To  be  eligible  to  be  cer- 
tified under  the  standards  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  an  agricultural  mortgage 
marketing  entity  shall— 

"(A)  be  an  affiliate  of  an  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  or  a  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  trust  organized  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(B)  have  adequate  capitalization; 

"(C)  have  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  sale 
or  resale  of  securities  representing  interests 
in,  or  obligations  backed  by,  pools  of  quali- 
fied agricultural  mortgage  loans  which  have 
been  provided  credit  enhancement  by  the 
Corporation; 

"(D)  demonstrate  acceptable  managerial 
ability  with  respect  to  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  underwriting,  servicing,  and  marketing 
and  the  Issuance  of  securities  representing 
interests  in  mortgage  loans; 

"(E)  adopt  appropriate  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  underwriting,  appraisal,  and  serv- 
icing staindards  and  procedures,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  uniform  standards  established 
by  the  Corporation;  and 

"(F)  permit  the  Corporation  to  examine 
the  entity's  books,  records  and  loan  files 
with  respect  to  its  operations  and  its  en- 
hancement of  pools. 

"(3)  Nondiscrimination.- The  standards 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  dis- 


criminate between  or  against  Farm  Credit 
System  and  non-Farm  Credit  System  appli- 
cants. 

"(b)  Cehtipication.— Within  60  days  after 
receiving  an  application  for  certification 
under  this  section,  the  Corporation  shall 
certify  the  entity  if  its  application  meets 
the   standards    referred    to    in   subsection 

(a)(1). 

"(c)  Term.— Any  certification  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  an  aigricultural  mortgage  mar- 
keting entity  shall  be  effective  for  a  period 
determined  by  the  Corporation  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years. 
"(d)  Revocation.- 

"(1)  In  general.— After  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  the  Corporation 
may  revoke  the  certification  of  an  agricul- 
tural mortgage  marketing  facility  if  the 
Corporation  determined  that  the  facility  no 
longer  meets  the  standards  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)  Eppect  op  revocation.— Revocation  of 
certification  shall  not  affect  any  pool  credit 
enhancement  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
Corporation. 

-8BC  iM.  cREorr  enhancement  of  qualified 
agricultural  mortgage  loans. 
"(a)  In  General.- The  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
It  agrees  upon  with  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion, to  provide  credit  enhancement  of  the 
Funding  Corporation  for  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  Interest  on  securi- 
ties representing  interests  in,  or  obligations 
backed  by,  pools  of  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loans. 

"(b)  Limitations.— With  respect  to  any 
pools  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  the  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  provide  such  credit  enhancement  only 
with  respect  to  an  individual  pool  of  quali- 
fied agricultural  mortgage  loans  pursuant  to 
the  application  of  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility; 

"(2)  provide  such  credit  enhancement  only 
where  a  reserve  in  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
constituting  the  pool  has  been  established, 
as  hereinafter  provided; 

"(3)  where  an  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator  has  agreed  to  contribute  to  a  re- 
serve as  provided  in  section  5.55,  require  the 
certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
facility  to  establish  a  reserve  In  United 
States  Treasury  securities  or  other  securi- 
ties Issued,  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loans  constituting  the 
pool: 

"(4)  where  an  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator  has  not  agreed  to  contribute  to  a 
reserve  as  provided  in  section  5.55,  require 
the  certified  mortgage  marketing  facility  to 
establish  a  reserve  In  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
constituting  the  pool  in  such  manner  as  the 
Corporation  deems  appropriate; 

"(5)  require  that  the  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  faculty  cause  such  re- 
serve, exclusive  of  the  earnings  thereon,  to 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  se- 
curities evidencing  an  Interest  In  such  pool 
to  assure  the  timely  receipt  of  principal  and 
interest  due  to  such  security  holders; 

"(6)  require  that  such  reserve  referred  to 
In  paragraphs  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  must  be  first 
exhausted  before  any  demand  be  made  by 
the  certified  agricultural  mortgage  market- 
ing facility  with  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's credit  enhancement; 

"(7)  assure  the  timely  receipt  of  principal 
and  interest  due  to  security  holders  only 


after  exhaustion  of  the  reserve  required  by 
Section  5.54(b)  (2).  (3)  and  (4); 

"(8)  require  that  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  a  prudent  insti- 
tutional lender  to  resolve  loan  defaults; 

"(9)  provide  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
facility  receives  proceeds  of  collateral,  judg- 
ments, settlements  or  guarantees  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  In  the  pool,  such  proceeds 
shall  be  first  applied,  after  payment  of  costs 
of  collection,  to  reimburse  the  Funding  Cor- 
poration the  amount  of  credit  enhancement 
payments  made  with  respect  to  such  pool  by 
the  Funding  Corporation; 

"(10)  permit  the  reserve  to  be  reduced  at 
certain  times  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  earnings  to  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originators  required  by  section  5.55.  subject 
to  the  limitation  provided  in  such  section: 

"(ID  not  provide  credit  enhancement  with 
respect  to  any  pool  if  such  pool  contains  any 
single  loan  the  principal  amount  of  which 
exceeds  five  percent  of  the  total  principal 
amount  of  the  pool  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tion for  credit  enhancement  Is  submitted; 

"(12)  In  the  case  of  each  loan  originated 
for  a  pool,  provide  credit  enhancement  only 
If  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan  originator 
may  retain  the  servicing  of  the  mortgage  In 
connection  with  the  farm  borrower,  and. 

"(13)  provide  credit  enhancement  only  if 
each  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
has  been  sold  to  the  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility  without  re- 
course to  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator. 

"SEC  5.5S.  reserve  OF  AGRICULTURE  MORTGAGE 
MARKETING  ENTfnES. 

"(a)  Contributions.— For  each  pool  of 
loans,  the  certified  agricultural  mortgage 
marketing  facility  and  the  participating  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  loan  originators  may 
each  contribute  a  share  of  the  10  percent  re- 
serve required  under  section  5.54(b)(2). 

"(b)  Distributions.— In  the  case  of  each 
applicable  loan  pool  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility  shall: 

"(I)  distribute  to  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originators  at  least  semiannually,  any 
earnings  on  their  contributions  to  the  re- 
serve as  required,  except  that  such  distribu- 
tions shall  not  cause  the  reserve  to  fall 
below  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  aggre- 
gate principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
loans  then  remaining  the  pool; 

"(2)  maintain  separate  loan  loss  account- 
ing for  each  loan  in  the  pool  In  those  pools 
In  which  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator  has  contributed  to  the  reserve. 

"(c)  Losses.— Except  for  that  portion  of 
losses  absorbed  by  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facility's  contribution 
to  the  reserve  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  each  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originator  participating  In  the  pool 
shall  absorb  any  losses  on  loans  it  has  origi- 
nated up  to  the  total  amount  It  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  reserve  before  such  losses  are 
absorbed  by  the  contributions  of  other  origi- 
nators who  are  participating  in  the  pool. 

"SEC.  5.5S.  STANDARDS  FOR  QUALIFIED  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MORTGAGE  LOANS. 

"(a)  Standards.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  appointment  and  election  of  the 
permanent  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Corporation,  In  consultation 
with  agricultural  mortgage  loan  originators, 
shall  establish  uniform  underwriting,  securi- 
ty appraisal,  and  repayment  standards  for 
qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans. 

•(b)  Small  Loans  or  Originators.— The 
standards  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
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not  discriminate  against  smaU  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originators  or  small  agricul- 
tural mortgage  loans  that  are  at  least 
$50,000. 

"SEC.  5.57.  AUTHORITY  OF  FUNDING  CORPORATION 
TO  PROVIDE  CREDIT  ENHANCEMENT 
FOR  SECURrriES  BACKED  BY  POOLS 
-     ^     OF  AGRICULTURAL  LOANS. 

"(a)  Credit  Enhancement.— The  Funding 
Corporation  shall  provide  credit  enhance- 
ment for  securities  based  on  or  secured  by 
pools  or  trusts  of  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loans  through  commitments 
issued  by  the  Corporation  providing  for 
such  credit  enhancement. 

"(b)  Credit  Enhancxmknt  Fees.— At  the 
time  a  Funding  Corporation  credit  enhance- 
ment is  issued  by  the  Corporation,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  assess  the  certified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  marketing  facility  a  fee  not 
greater  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  Poinding  Corporation's  credit 
enhancement  with  respect  to  the  initial 
principal  amount  of  securities  backed  by 
each  pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans. 

"(c)  Corporation  Pees.— The  Corporation 
may  Impose  charges  or  fees  in  reasonable 
amounts  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  activities  under  this  Act  to  recov- 
er Its  costs  for  performing  such  administra- 
tion. 

"(d)  Limitation  op  Liabiuty.— The  agree- 
ments between  the  Funding  Corporation 
and  the  Corporation  to  provide  credit  en- 
hancement shall  provide  that  the  maximum 
liability  of  the  Funding  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide credit  enhancement  shall  not  exceed  a 
total  aggregate  amount  of  $500,000,000.  All 
such  credit  enhancement  agreements  and 
securities  representing  an  Interest  In  a  pool 
of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans 
shall  clearly  state  such  limitation  of  the 
Funding  Corporation  liability. 

"SEC.     5.58.     REGULATION.     EXAMINA'HON.     AND 
REPORT  OF  CONDITION. 

"(a)  Regulation.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Farm  (>edlt  Act.  the 
regiilatory  authority  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  providing  for  the 
examination  of  the  condition  of,  and  the 
general  regulation  of  the  safe  and  sound 
performance  of  the  powers,  functions  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Corporation  by  this  Act. 
In  exercising  its  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5.58,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  consider  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Corjwratlon  was  created,  the  practices  ap- 
propriate to  the  conduct  of  secondary  mar- 
kets In  agricultural  loans  and  the  reduced 
levels  of  risk  associated  with  appropriately 
structured  secondary  market  transactions. 

"(e)  Examination.— The  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  examined 
and  audited  by  Farm  Credit  Administration 
examiners  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  take  place  at  such  times  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Board  may  determine,  but  In  no  event 
less  than  once  each  year.  The  examiners 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files  and  all  other 
papers,  things  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
facilities  and  other  entitles  with  whom  the 
Corporation  conducts  transactions.  For  the 
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purpoMs  of  thia  Act.  exmmlnen  of  the  Fann 
Credit  Admlnlstntion  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements,  responsibilities,  and 
penalties  as  are  applicable  to  examiners 
under  the  National  Bank  Act,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  and  other  provisions  of  law  and  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  are 
vested  in  such  examiners  by  law. 

"(f)  AmiTTAL  RSPOKT  OF  COHDITIOH.— The 

Corporation  shall  make  and  publish  an 
awTiiiMi  report  of  condition  as  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  financial  statements 
prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  and  contain 
such  additional  information  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  by  regulation  may 
prescribe.  The  financial  statements  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  an  inde- 
pendent public  accountant. 

-sac    &U.    SECUiUTIES    IN    CREDrT    ENHANCED 
POOLS. 

"(a)  Federal  Law.— 

"(1)  EXXMFTIOM  raoil  FEDERAL  SECURITIES 

LAWS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  securities  representing  an  interest  in 
a  pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  for  which  credit  enhancement  has 
been  provided  by  the  Funding  Corporation 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are 
direct  obligations  of  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  NoHFKDBRAL  OBLIGATION.— The  securi- 
ties shall  clearly  indicate  that  the  securities, 
together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  consti- 
tute a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

"(b)  State  Securities  Law.— 

"(1)  Exemption  from  state  law.— Any  se- 
curity that  is  offered  evidencing  an  interest 
in  a  pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  which  lias  been  provided  credit  en- 
hancement by  the  Funding  Corporation, 
shaU  be  exempt  from  any  law  of  any  state 
with  respect  to  or  requiring  registration  or 
qualification  of  securities  or  real  estate  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  obligation  issued  by 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof. 

"(2)  Subsequent  state  law.— Prior  to  the 
expiration  of  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  any  State  may  enact  a 
law  that  specifically  refers  to  this  section 
and  requires  registration  or  qualification  of 
any  such  security  on  terms  that  differ  from 
those  applicable  to  any  obligation  issued  by 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  effective 
date  of  such  a  law,  paragraph  (1)  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  securities  offered  in  that  State. 

"(c)  Authorized  Investments.— 

"(1)  Skcrities  requirements.— Seciuities 
representing  an  interest  in  pools  of  qualified 
agricultural  loans  on  which  the  Funding 
Corporation  has  provided  credit  enhance- 
mmt  shall  be  authorized  investments  of  any 
person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, business  trust,  or  business  entity 
created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  person,  trust,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  is  authorized  under 
any  applicable  law  to  purchase,  hold  or 
invest  in  obligations  issued  by  or  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  and  shall  be  eligible  for  unlimited 


purchase,  sale  and  underwriting  by  national 
banks.  Where  state  law  limits  the  purchase, 
holding,  or  investment  in  obligations  Issued 
by  the  United  States  by  such  person,  trust, 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity,  securities  of 
an  approved  agricultural  loan  facility  issued 
on  a  pool  of  loans  on  which  the  F^lnding 
Corporation  has  provided  credit  enhance- 
ment, shall  be  considered  to  be  obligations 
issued  by  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
the  limitation. 

"(2)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  and 
necessary  flow  of  long-term  loans  and  funds 
from  agricultural  lenders  and  certified  agri- 
cultural mortgage  marketing  facilities  for 
agricultural  loans,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws  of  any  State  ex- 
pressly limiting  the  rate  or  amount  of  inter- 
est, discount  points,  finance  charges  or 
other  charges  which  may  be  charged,  taken, 
received,  or  reserved  by  agricultural  lenders 
or  certified  agricultural  mortgage  market 
facilities  shall  not  apply  to  any  agricultural 
loan  made  by  an  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator  or  a  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage market  facility  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  NoNAPPLicABiLrry  of  provisions.- 

"(A)  Subsequent  state  law.— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  person,  trust,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association,  business  trust,  or  busi- 
ness entity  or  class  thereof  in  any  State 
that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part, 
enacts  a  law  that  specifically  refers  to  this 
section  and  either  prohibits  or  provides  for 
a  more  limited  authority  to  purchase,  hold, 
or  invest  in  such  securities  by  any  person, 
trust,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
business  trust  or  business  entity  or  class 
thereof  than  is  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Effect  of  subsequent  state  law.— 
The  enactment  by  any  State  of  any  law  of 
the  type  described  in  the  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
any  contractual  commitment  to  purchase, 
hold,  or  invest  that  was  made  prior  thereto 
and  shall  not  require  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  securities  acquired  prior 
thereto. 

Description  op  the  Operation  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Market  Estabushed  bt  the  Agri- 
cultural Mortgage  Marketing  Act  of 
1987 

Farmers  and  ranchers  apply  to  local  lend- 
ers for  loans  to  buy  farmland. 

Lenders  (loan  originators),  following  the 
underwriting  standards  established  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  secondary  market 
(the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration), check  with  various  certified  poolers 
of  farm  mortgages  to  get  the  best  terms  for 
their  qualified  borrowers.  The  loan  origina- 
tors then  sell  the  loans  to  the  loan  pooler 
who  offers  the  best  terms  while  retaining 
the  right  to  service  the  loans  and  maintain 
their  relationship  with  the  farm  borrowers. 
These  poolers  of  farm  mortgtiges  will  be 
insurance  companies,  commercial  banks. 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions  or  any 
other  entities  that  meet  the  certification 
standards  of  the  secondary  market  govern- 
ing body,  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Corporation.  The  mortgage  poolers  wUl: 

Purchase  loans  on  a  non-recourse  basis 
from  loan  originators  and  package  loans 
into  loan  "pools"  to  serve  as  collateral  back- 
ing securities  to  be  sold  to  investors. 

Establish  a  10%  reserve  against  losses  for 
each  pool  of  loans.  This  reserve  must  be  de- 
pleted before  any  claim  can  be  made  by  a 


pooler  against  the  credit  enhancement  pur- 
chased from  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

Apply  to  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mort- 
gage Corporation  for  approval  of  the  credit 
enhancement  which  will  give  the  securities 
issued  by  the  poolers  the  same  "agency 
status"  as  the  securities  issued  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

Sell  securities  backed  by  the  approved 
pools  of  farm  mortgages  to  investors. 

The  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration will  direct  and  monitor  the  second- 
ary market  in  agricultural  real  estate.  The 
permanent  board  of  this  entity  will  have 
equal  representation  from  the  Farm  Oedit 
System  (6  members)  and  non-Farm  Oedit 
System  lenders  (6  members).  These  direc- 
tors will  be  elected  by  the  purchasers  of  an 
initial  offering  of  $20  million  in  stock  with 
the  System  voting  for  its  directors  and  non- 
System  lenders  voting  for  theirs.  The  swing 
votes,  two  farmers  and  one  representative  of 
the  general  public,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Ag- 
ricultural Mortgage  Corporation  will  be  lim- 
ited to  specific  activities  to  prevent  it  from 
developing  into  a  large,  centralized  entity. 
This  governing  body  will: 

Adopt  underwriting  standards  for  farm 
real  estate  loans  that  can  be  sold  in  the  sec- 
ondary market. 

Adopt  certification  standards  and  then 
certify  loan  poolers. 

Authorize  the  Farm  Credit  System's 
credit  enhancement  for  qualifying  pools  of 
farm  mortgages. 

Pay  the  Farm  Oedit  System's  Funding 
Corporation  a  fee  of  up  to  .5%  of  the 
amount  of  each  pool  for  the  credit  enhance- 
ment which  assures  timely  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  securities  backed  by 
the  farm  mortgages. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  will  reg- 
ulate the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
section  1 
This  section  provides  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  is  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Marketing 
Act  of  1987. 

SECTION  a 

This  section  contains  the  congressional 
findings  regarding  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  amends  the  Farm  Oedit  Act 
of  1971  ("Farm  Credit  Act")  by  adding  a 
new  Part  E  to  the  Farm  Oedit  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
mortgage  secondary  market. 

Section  5.50— Definitions.  This  section  of 
the  legislation  sets  forth  a  series  of  defini- 
tions for  use  in  Part  E. 

Paragraph  (a)— Definition  of  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originator.  The  term  "agri- 
cultural mortgage  loan  originator"  means 
any  Farm  Credit  System  institution,  any 
bank,  insurance  company,  business  and  in- 
dustrial development  company,  savings  and 
loan  association,  commercial  finance  compa- 
ny, trust  company,  credit  union  or  other 
entity  that  originates  and  services  agricul- 
tural mortgage  loans.  This  definition  is  in- 
tended to  be  broad  enough  to  encompass  all 
present  and  prospective  participants  in  the 
agricultural  mortgage  loan  market  and  to 
encompass  both  Farm  Credit  System  insti- 
tutions and  institutions  not  affiliated  with 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 


Paragraph  (b)— Definition  of  agricultural 
real  estate.  The  term  "agricultural  real 
estate"  means  a  parcel  or  parcels  of  land 
that  is  used  for  the  production  of  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
and  consists  of  a  Federal  Agricultural  Mort- 
gage Corporation  determined  minimum 
acreage  or  annual  receipts. 

Paragraph  (c)— Definition  of  certified  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  marketing  facility.  The 
term  "certified  agricultural  mortgage  mar- 
keting facility"  means  a  secondary  market- 
ing agricultural  loan  facility  certified  under 
section  5.53  of  this  Part  E. 

Paragraph  (d)— Definition  of  credit  en- 
hancement. The  term  "credit  enhancement" 
means  the  assurance  of  timely  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  securities  rep- 
resenting an  interest  in.  or  obligations 
backed  by,  pools  of  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loans  as  defined  herein. 

Paragraph  (e)— Definition  of  corporation. 
The  term  "corporation"  means  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  Section  5.51  of  this  Part  E. 

Paragraph  (f)— Definition  of  fimding  cor- 
poration. The  term  "funding  corporation" 
means  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks 
Funding  Corporation. 

Paragraph  (g)— Definition  of  qualified  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  loan.  The  term  "quali- 
fied agricultural  mortgage  loan"  means  an 
obligation:  (1)  secured  by  a  fee-simple  or 
leasehold  mortgage  with  status  as  a  first 
lien  on  agricultural  real  estate  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  approved  by  a  certified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  marketing  entity  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5.56  of  this  Part  E;  (3)  of  a  United 
States  citizen  or  a  private  corporation  or 
partnership  so  long  as  a  majority  interest  of 
the  corporation  or  partnership  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens;  and  (4)  of  a  person, 
corporation  or  partnership  that  has  the 
training  or  farming  experience  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  assure  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
such  loan  will  be  repaid  according  to  its 
terms. 

Section  5.51.  This  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  sets  forth  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. 

Paragraph  (a)— Charter.  This  paragraph 
charters  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Corporation  as  a  federally  chartered  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  with  succes- 
sion until  dissolved  by  a  subsequent  Act  of 
Congress.  While  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Corporation  is  deemed  to  be  an 
institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  this 
section  makes  clear  that  it  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  debts  or  obligations  of  any  in- 
stitution that  is  a  part  of  the  Farm  Oedit 
System  or  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  as  a 
whole.  This  is  Intended  to  insulate  the  Cor- 
poration financially  completely  from  losses 
associated  with  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
covers  prior  as  well  as  prospective  obliga- 
tions of  the  Farm  Oedit  System  and  any 
other  institutions  in  the  Farm  Oedit 
System. 

Paragraph  (b)— Duties.  The  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Mortgage  Corporation  is  empow- 
ered to  perform  three  duties.  These  duties 
consist  of:  (1)  developing  uniform  under- 
writing, security  appraisal  and  repayment 
standards  for  qualified  agricultural  mort- 
gage loans  in  consultation  with  originators 
of  such  loans;  (2)  determining  the  eligibility 
of  agricultural  mortgage  marketing  facili- 
ties to  contract  with  the  Federal  Agricultur- 
al Mortgage  Corporation  for  credit  enhance- 
ment of  specific  mortgage  pools;  and  (3)  pro- 
viding credit  enhancement  through  agree- 


ment with  the  Federal  Farm  Oedit  Banks 
Funding  Corporation. 

Paragraph  (c)— Board  of  Directors.  Within 
60  days  of  this  Act  becoming  law,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  nine  member  interim 
board  of  directors  and  designate  one  of  the 
nine  interim  directors  as  interim  Chairman. 
Of  the  nine  interim  directors,  three  shall  be 
representatives  of  banks,  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  other  financial  Institutions,  three 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  two  shall  be  farmers  and  one  shall 
be  representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
interim  board's  primary  duty  is  to  arrange 
for  an  initial  offering  of  the  Corporation's 
voting  stock.  The  stock  shall  be  offered,  on 
an  equitable  and  non-discriminatory  basis  so 
that  no  institution  or  group  of  institutions 
acquire  a  disproportionate  amount  of  voting 
common  stock,  to  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, other  financial  institutions  and 
members  of  the  Farm  Oedit  System.  The 
voting  common  stock  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween member  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Oedit  System  and  non-member  institutions. 
The  interim  board  is  also  authorized  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  in  order  for 
the  Corporation  to  become  operational. 
While  no  timetable  is  set  forth  in  the  Act. 
Congress  intends  the  interim  board  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  estab- 
lishing the  Corporation. 

After  $20  million  of  voting  common  stock 
has  been  purchased  and  fully  paid  for  by 
banks,  insurance  companies,  other  financial 
institutions  and  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions, permanent  directors  shall  be  elected 
Euid  appointed.  The  permanent  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  consist  of  15  members.  Six 
members  shall  be  elected  by  banks,  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, six  members  shall  be  elected  by  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions  and  three  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Two  of  the 
Presidentially  appointed  directors  shall  be 
fanners  and  one  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  general  public. 

The  directors  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
and  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  other  twelve  di- 
rectors shall  be  elected  for  a  term  expiring 
on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  and 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  have  been 
elected  and  qualified.  Congress  intends  that 
at  all  times  six  directors  shall  be  elected  by 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  six  directors  shall 
be  elected  by  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions. If  the  seat  of  any  elected  director  be- 
comes vacant  after  the  annual  election  of  di- 
rectors, the  remaining  directors  shall  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term.  In  filling  vacancies,  the  Board  is 
expected  to  preserve  the  equal  representa- 
tion of  institutions  that  are  not  members  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  with  institutions 
that  are  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

Once  the  permanent  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  duly  constituted,  the  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Mortgage  Corporation  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Part, 
to  provide  the  credit  enhancement  of  the 
Funding  Corporation  to  securities  issued  on 
the  security  of,  or  in  participations  in 
pooled  interests  in,  qualified  agricultural 
laws. 

The  permanent  Board  of  Directors  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  of  the  corpo- 
ration adopt  bylaws  and  select,  appoint  and 
compensate  qualified  persons  to  fill  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration has  the  power  to: 

(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board  of  Directors; 


(2)  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
that  shall  be  Judicially  noted; 

(3)  provide  for  such  officers,  agents  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary,  define  their 
duties  as  appropriate,  and  makes  provisions 
against  losses  caused  by  the  acts  of  such 
persons; 

(4)  prescribe  bylaws; 

(5)  prescribe  standards  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Part; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts  and  make  ad- 
vance, progress  or  other  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  contracts; 

(7)  enter  into  contracts,  agreements  and 
commitments  with  persons  and  entitles  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Farm  Credit  System; 

(8)  sue  iind  be  sued;  and 

(9)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage  or  dis- 
pose of  real  and  personal  property,  provide 
credit  enhancement,  sell  or  exchange  any 
securities  or  obligations  and  exercise  all  the 
usual  incidence  of  ownership  of  property 
necessary  or  conductive  to  its  business. 

Section  5.52— Common  Stock.  This  section 
sets  forth  provisions  relating  to  the  common 
stock  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

Paragraph  (a)— Classes  of  Stock.  The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  have  common 
stock  in  such  amounts  and  with  such  par 
value  as  its  Board  of  Directors  determines. 
The  stock  may  be  issued  only  to  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originators  and  certified  agri- 
cultural mortgage  marketing  facilities.  EUu:h 
share  of  stock  shall  have  one  vote.  There 
shall  be  cumulative  voting  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  class  of  directors  the  holder  is 
authorized  to  vote  for.  Shares  of  common 
stock  are  transferable  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Congress  soiticipates  that  the 
Board  will  restrict  the  transferability  of  the 
stock  so  as  to  preserve  the  equal  representa- 
tion of  Farm  Credit  System  and  non-Farm 
Credit  System  institutions.  The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  require  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  originators  and  certified  mortgage 
marketing  facilities  to  make  non-refimdable 
capital  contributions  and  to  issue  its 
common  stock  to  such  entities. 

Section  5.53— Certification  of  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Marketing  Facilities.  This  section 
sets  forth  certain  general  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  certification  of  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  facilities. 

Paragraph  (a)— Standards.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  discriminate  between  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions  and  non-Farm 
Credit  System  organizations  and  shall, 
within  120  days  of  the  appointment  or  elec- 
tion of  its  Board  of  Directors,  issue  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  certification  of  agri- 
cultural mortgage  marketing  facilities. 
These  standards  shall  not  discriminate  be- 
tween Farm  Credit  System  institutions  and 
non-Farm  Oedit  System  organizations  or  to 
exclude  any  group  of  such  organizations 
and  shall  provide  that  such  entity: 

(1)  must  either  be  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  or  a  corporation,  association 
or  trust  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
state  or  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(2)  have  adequate  capitalization  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation); 

(3)  have  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  sale  or 
resale  of  securities  representing  interests  in. 
or  obligations  backed  by.  pools  of  qualified 
agricultural  mortgage  loans  with  credit  en- 
hancement provided  by  the  Corporation; 

(4)  demonstrate  acceptable  managerial 
ability  with  respect  to  agricultural  loan  un- 
derwriting and  with  respect  to  the  ser- 
vicing, marketing  and  issuance  of  securities 
representing  interests  in  mortgage  loans; 
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(5)  adopt  approprimte  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  underwriting,  appraisal  and  serv- 
icing standards  and  procedures  In  conformi- 
ty with  the  uniform  standards  established 
by  the  Corporation;  and 

(6)  permit  the  Corporation  to  examine  its 
books,  records  and  loan  files  with  respect  to 
its  operations  and  the  oihancement  provid- 
ed by  the  Corporation  for  pools  of  securi- 
ties. 

Paragraph  (b>— CertlflcaUon.  If  an  enUty 
meet  the  standards  set  forth  above,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  certify  the  entity  within  M 
days  of  receipt  of  iU  appUcaUon  for  certifi- 

fat.h>n 

Paragraph  (c>— Term.  Any  certification 
ftimii  be  effective  for  a  period  determined  by 
the  Coiporatlon  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

Paragraph  (d>— Revocation.  After  notice 
and  hearing,  the  Corporation  may  revoke  its 
certification  of  a  facility  as  an  agricultural 
mmtgage  marketing  faculty  if  the  facility 
does  not  meet  the  standards,  required  for 
certification.  No  such  revocation  shall  affect 
any  pool  credit  enhancement  previously 
Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

Section  5.54— Credit  Enhancement  of 
Qualified  Agricultural  Mortgage  Loans. 
This  section  set  forth  provisions  related  to 
the  credit  enhancement  of  qualified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  loans. 

Paragraph  (a)— General.  Subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  In  paragraph  (b).  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  provide  credit 
enhancements  for  the  timely  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  sectulties  repre- 
senting interests  in,  or  obligations  backed 
by.  pools  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans.  The  Corporation  and  Funding  Corpo- 
ration Jointly  shall  shall  determine  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  credit  enhance- 
ment, subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  of  para- 
graph (b). 

Paragraph  (b)— Limitations.  In  providing 
credit  enhancement  for  pools  of  qualified 
agricultural  loans,  the  Corporation  shall 
ensure  the  following  limitations  are  satis- 
fied. Credit  enhancement  shall  be  provided 
only: 

(1)  with  respect  to  an  individual  pool  of 
qualified  mortgage  loans  pursuant  to  the 
application  of  a  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  facility; 

(2)  where  a  reserve  in  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loans  has  been  established  by  either  an  agri- 
cultural mortgage  loan  originator  or  certi- 
fied mortgage  marketing  facUity; 

(3)  the  reserve  consists  of  either  United 
States  Treasury  issued  securities  or  securi- 
ties issued,  guaranteed  or  insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  if  the  certified  agricultural  mortgage 
marketing  facility  has  arranged  for  the  re- 
serve (exclusive  of  earnings  thereon)  to  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the  se- 
curities evidencing  an  interest  in  such  pool; 

(5)  when  the  10  percent  reserve  first  has 
been  exhausted  before  any  demand  is  made 
by  the  certified  agricultural  mortgage  mar- 
keting facility  with  respect  to  the  credit  en- 
hancement provided  by  the  Corporation; 

(6)  where  the  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  facility  has  agreed  to  act  as 
a  prudent  institutional  lender  to  resolve 
loan  default; 

(7)  where  the  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  facility  has  agreed  that  the 
proceeds  of  collateral.  Judgments,  settle- 
ments or  guarantees  with  respect  to  a  loan 
in  the  pool  shall  be  applied  first  (after  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  collection)  to  reimburse 
the  provider  of  the  credit  enhancement  up 
to  the  amount  of  such  credit  enhancement 
payments: 
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(8)  where  the  principal  amount  of  the 
largest  loan  in  the  pool  does  not  exceed  five 
percent  of  the  initial  total  principal  amount 
of  the  pool: 

(9)  where  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator  retains  the  servicing  of  the  mort- 
gage: 

(10)  where  the  loan  has  been  sold  to  the 
certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
facility  without  recourse  to  the  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originator:  and 

(11)  where  payments  that  reduce  the  re- 
serve conform  to  Section  5.55  hereof. 

Section  5.55— Reserve  of  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Marketing  Entitles.  This  section 
sets  forth  certain  provisions  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  10  percent  reserve  required 
by  SecUon  5.54(b)(2). 

Paragraph  (a)— Contributions.  The  certi- 
fied agricultural  mortgage  marketing  facili- 
ty and  the  participating  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  originators  each  may  contribute  a 
share  of  the  10  percent  reserve. 

Paragraph  (b)— Distributions.  With  re- 
spect to  each  loan  pool  the  certified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  marketing  facility  shall  dis- 
tribute at  least  semiannually  to  each  agri- 
cultural mortgage  loan  originators  any  earn- 
ings on  their  contributions  to  the  reserve 
provided  that  the  reserve  shall  not  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
loans  remaining  in  the  pool  and  shall  main- 
tain separate  loan  loss  accounting  for  each 
loan  in  those  pools  In  which  the  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originator  has  contributed  to 
the  reserve. 

Paragraph  (c>— Losses.  Losses  attributed 
to  an  agricultural  mortgage  loan  originator 
shall  be  absorbed  by  that  originator's  con- 
tribution to  the  reserve  before  the  contribu- 
tions of  others  to  the  reserve  shall  be  »ised. 
Section  5.56— Standards  for  Qualified  Ag- 
ricultural Mortgage  Loans.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Directors  to  establish 
non-discriminatory,  uniform  underwriting, 
security  appraisal  and  repayment  standards 
for  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans  of 
at  least  $50,000. 

Section  5.57— Authority  of  Funding  Cor- 
poration to  Provide  Credit  Enhancement  for 
Securities  Backed  by  Pools  of  Agricultural 
Loans.  This  section  authorized  the  Funding 
corpwration  to  provide  for  credit  enhance- 
ment of  securities  backed  by  pools  of  agri- 
cultural loans. 

Paragraph  (a)— Credit  Enhancement.  The 
paragraph  authorizes  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  credit  enhancement  for  secu- 
rities based  on  or  secured  by  pools  or  trusts 
of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans. 

Paragraph  (b)— Credit  Enhancement  Fees. 
The  Corporation  is  directed  to  charge  the 
agricultural  mortgage  marketing  facility  a 
fee  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  Funding  Corporation's  credit  en- 
hancement by  and  on  the  initial  aggregate 
face  amount  of  securities  backed  by  the  pool 
of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans. 
This  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  Funding  Corpo- 
ration. A  similar  fee  (not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  one  percent)  shall  be  charged  for  credit 
enhancement  provided  by  entities  other 
than  the  Funding  Corporation. 

Paragraph  (c)— Corporation  Fees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Corporation  may  charge 
such  additional  fees  as  it  determines  Is  nec- 
essary to  recover  Its  costs  of  administration. 
Paragraph  (d)— Limitation  of  Liability. 
The  maximum  aggregate  amounts  of  credit 
enhancement  provided  by  the  Funding  Cor- 
poration shall  not  exceed  $500  million  and 
such  limitation  shaU  be  clearly  set  forth  in 


all  credit  enhancement  agreements  and  in 
all  securities  (or  confirmations  therefor  if 
issued  in  book-entry  form)  backed  by  such 
credit  enhancements. 

Section  5.58— Regulation.  Examination 
and  Report  of  Condition.  This  section  sets 
forth  certain  general  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  and  examination  of  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation. 
Paragraph  (a)— Regulation.  This  para- 
graph sets  forth  the  scope  of  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion over  the  Corporation.  This  is  a  limited 
grant  of  regulatory  power  and  is  limited  to 
the  examination  of  the  condition  of,  and 
the  general  regulation  of  the  safe  and  sound 
performance  of  the  powers,  formations  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Corporation.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  in- 
structed to  consider  the  reduced  levels  of 
risk  associated  with  appropriately  struc- 
tured secondary  market  transactions. 

Paragraph  (b)— Examination.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions, and  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Farm  Oedit  Administration. 
Farm  Credit  Administration  examiners  shall 
examine  and  audit  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Corporation  at  least  annually. 
Such  examiners  shall  have  access  to  all  of 
the  Corporation's  books  and  records,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  and 
shall  have  the  same  requirements,  responsi- 
bilities and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  examiners  under  the  National  Bank  Act, 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  Federal  Deposit  In; 
surance  Act. 

Paragraph  (c)— Annual  Report  of  Condi- 
tion. Pursuant  to  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion direction,  the  Corporation  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  an  annual  report.  The 
report  shall  Include  financial  statements 
prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  and  shall  be 
audited  by  an  Independent  public  account- 
ant. 

Section  5.59— Securities  in  Credit  Eii- 
hanced  Pools.  This  section  sets  forth  certain 
general  provisions  with  respect  to  securities 
representing  an  Interest  In  a  pool  of  quail- 
fled  agricultural  mortgage  loans  that  have 
received  credit  enhancement  from  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Paragraph  (a)— Federal  Securities  Law. 
Securities  representing  an  interest  in  a  pool 
of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans 
that  have  received  credit  enhancement  from 
the  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  the  same  extent  as  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of.  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  Interest 
by.  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  for  ex- 
ample, such  securities  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  registration  requirements  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  as  well  as  regulation  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  Such 
securities  and  Interest  thereon,  however,  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  do  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  and  the  securities  (or  confirmations 
if  the  securities  are  Issued  In  book-entry 
form)  shall  so  state. 

Paragraph  (b)— SUte  Securities  Law. 
Unless  a  state,  by  specific  reference  to  this 
section,  passes  legislation  within  three  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  securities  evi- 
dencing an  interest  In  a  pool  of  qualified  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  loans  that  have  ob- 
tained credit  enhancement  from  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  exempt  from  state  laws  with 
respect  to  or  requiring  registration  or  quali- 


fication of  securities  or  real  estate  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  issued  or  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof. 

Paragraph  (c)— Authorized  Investments. 
Securities  representing  an  interest  in  pools 
of  qualified  agricultural  loans  that  have  re- 
ceived credit  enhancement  from  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  authorized  investments  of 
any  person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  business  trust  or  business  entity 
created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  state  to  the 
same  extent  such  organization  Is  authorized 
to  purchase,  hold  or  invest  in  obligations 
issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency 
or  instnunentallty  thereof.  The  section  also 
Is  Intended  to  ensure  that  such  securities 
shall  receive  treatment  under  ERISA  as  If 
they  were  United  States  securities.  Such  se- 
curities also  shall  be  eligible  for  unlimited 
purchase,  sale  and  underwdling  by  national 
banks. 

Unless  a  state  passes  a  law  within  three 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  that  spe- 
cifically refers  to  this  section,  no  state  con- 
stitution or  law  limiting  the  rate  or  amount 
of  Interest,  discount  points,  finance  charges 
or  other  charges  shall  apply  to  any  agricul- 
tural loan  made  by  an  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originator  or  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  market  facility.  If  a  sUte  passes 
such  a  law.  It  shall  not  effect  the  validity  of 
any  contractutJ  commitment  to  purchase, 
hold  or  invest  made  prior  thereto  and  shall 
not  require  the  sale,  redemption  or  other 
disposition  of  securities  or  loans  acquired 
prior  thereto. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Pryor  in 
sponsoring  legislation  establishing  a 
secondary  market  for  agricultural 
mortgages.  As  U.S.  agriculture  strives 
to  improve  its  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  an  international  marketing 
environment,  farmers  and  ranchers 
need  the  benefit  of  every  available 
option  to  reduce  production  cost.  Im- 
proved cost-price  margin,  or  market- 
place derived  profit,  for  commodities  is 
the  most  efficient  way  to  assure  the 
long-run  survival  and  economic  health 
of  U.S.  agriculture. 

With  agriculture  being  a  highly  cap- 
italized industry,  profit  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  Interest  rates.  Given  this 
relationship,  farmers  and  ranchers 
need  a  competitive  mortgage  credit 
supply  system.  Provisions  In  this  bill, 
creating  a  secondary  market  affiliated 
with  the  Farm  Credit  System,  will  in- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent long-term  credit  supply  system. 

Mr.  President,  after  many  months  In 
development,  this  legislation  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Council  of  Life 
Insurance,  and  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.  The  con- 
cept of  creating  a  secondary  market 
for  agricultural  mortgages  is  support- 
ed by  most  farm  organizations,  and  is 
included  In  most  proposals  to  further 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
Including  the  Farm  Credit  System's 
legislative  proposal. 


When  fully  Implemented,  this  bill 
(»n  provide  farmers  and  ranchers  with 
reasonable  fixed  interest  rate  mort- 
gages from  a  variety  of  financial 
sources.  Further,  It  facilitates  for  in- 
surance, banking,  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  a  new  financial  product  for 
their  farm  customers.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  need  loan  alternatives  to  the 
current  variable  and  often  high  cost 
agricultural  real  estate  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  and 
the  concept  of  a  secondary  market  for 
agricultural  mortgages  waurants  the 
consideitition  and  support  of  Congress 
because  it  potentially  can:  First,  pre- 
serve or  stabilize  the  value  of  farm- 
land and  other  assets;  second,  reduce 
Interest  rates;  and  third,  modernize  ag- 
ricultural lending  by  accessing  invest- 
ment markets.  However,  in  creating 
this  credit  funding  mechanism,  two 
fundamental  policy  questions  must  be 
resolved:  Control  of  the  board  mem- 
bership and  the  structure  and  author- 
ity of  the  new  entity. 

This  bill  provides  for  equal  represen- 
tation from  FCS  and  non-FCS  Institu- 
tions with  public  members  represent- 
ing farmers  and  the  general  public  to 
provide  a  margin  of  difference.  Such  a 
board  membership  could  adequately 
guarantee  equal  access  and  fair  pricing 
In  the  secondary  market.  I  recognize 
that  today  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  what  constitutes  an  ap- 
propriate board,  but  I  believe  the  dif- 
ferences can  and  will  be  worked  out. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
this  legislation  is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
current  financial  condition  confront- 
ing some  farmers  and  ranchers.  It 
does,  however,  establish  a  credit  re- 
source for  agriculture  that  has  demon- 
strated a  significant  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  housing  mortgage  market. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  Back  in  March  of  this  year,  I  In- 
troduced, with  Senator  Grasslet  as 
my  (^sponsor,  a  bill  to  create  a  second- 
ary mortgage  market  for  agricultural 
loans.  At  that  time.  I  Indicated  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  market  would 
benefit  our  Nation's  farmers  by  pro- 
viding long-term  agricultural  loans  at 
stable  Interest  rates.  I  still  hold  that 
beUef. 

This  bill  contains  many  of  the  provi- 
sions suggested  In  my  earlier  bill.  More 
Importantly,  the  overall  goal  of  estab- 
lishing a  secondary  market  Is  main- 
tained. The  Senate  needs  to  move  for- 
ward to  reach  that  goal  as  we  have  an 
obligation  to  assist  our  farmers  In 
every  way  possible.  This  bill  does 
Indeed  head  In  the  right  direction. 

Legislation  of  this  type  has  seen 
many  <x)mpromises  and  many  more 
are  forthcoming  before  acceptance  by 
the  full  Senate.  Several  trade  organi- 
zations have  endorsed  this  proposal. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  consensus 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on 
the    Senate    Agricultural    Committee 


and  I  will  do  so.  We  should  seek  a  solu- 
tion that  will  allow  all  our  credit  insti- 
tutions to  participate  in  the  secondary 
market  as  fully  as  possible.  However, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  duty  to 
our  Nation's  farmers  whose  interests, 
and  those  of  our  Nation's  citizens, 
should  be  foremost  In  our  minds. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  bUl.  but  not  nec- 
essarily because  I  endorse  this  particu- 
lar plan  for  a  secondary  market  of 
farm  mortgages  over  any  other  plan 
that  has  t>een  submitted  by  myself,  or 
by  Senator  Exon,  or  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System  itself.  I  am  consponsor- 
Ing  this  bill  because  of  my  firm  com- 
mitment to  farmer  borrowers.  I  am 
committed  to  ensuring  that  any  plan 
we  adopt  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  a  plan 
that  is  designed  to  assist  farmers,  not 
a  plan  that  simply  protects  another 
Government  bureaucracy  or  gives 
bankers  and  Insurance  companies  an- 
other investment  opportunity. 

As  we  develop  any  legislation  which 
addresses  the  Farm  Credit  System,  we 
must  remember  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  system  was  to  provide 
credit  to  farmers.  We  structured  the 
system  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
farmers,  so  that  its  mission  would  not 
be  lost  In  the  bureaucracy.  I  agree 
that  farmers  should  have  access  to 
state-of-art  financial  resources,  partic- 
ular in  this  age  of  high  finance.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  get  carried  away  with 
the  sophistication  of  this  plan  or  be 
excessively  impressed  that  it  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  major  players. 
Actually,  the  major  players  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  are  farm- 
ers, not  banks  or  insurance  companies. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  appreciate  the 
compromise  that  this  bill  represents. 
This  compromise  makes  me  optimistic 
that  the  Senate  will  debate  and  pass 
legislation  to  authorize  a  secondary 
market  for  agricultural  loans.  The 
focus  of  this  legislation  has  to  be 
making  more  credit  available  to  farm- 
ers for  producing  their  crops  and 
making  that  credit  less  costly.  When  I 
go  back  to  Iowa  and  talk  with  farmers, 
their  first  concern  Is  the  availability  of 
money  for  their  crop  and  livestock 
production.  Their  second  concern  is 
the  cost  of  that  money. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.  I  would  also  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  two  other  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. I  am  cosponsoring  legislation 
with  Senator  Exou,  S.  848.  which 
would  allow  Investors  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  farm  mortgages,  much  In 
the  same  way  they  can  Invest  In  home 
mortgages  through  Fannie  Mae.  Sena- 
tor ExoN  and  I  agreed  to  introduce 
this  legislation  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  a  bUl  which 
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I  introduced  in  the  first  weeks  of  this 
seoiion.  That  blU,  S.  427.  would  also 
create  a  secondary  market  for  agricul- 
tural loans.  So  you  can  see  that  I  have 
been  very  active  and  interested  in  this 
issue  for  quite  awhile. 

I  am  coeponsoring  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  will  assist  farm- 
ers acquire  long-term  credit,  at  a  more 
reasonable  interest  cost.  Accessible, 
low-cost  credit  will  help  farmers,  small 
town  banks,  and  nural  America. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  will  create 
a  secondary  mortgage  market  for  farm 
real  estate  mortgages.  This  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  overall  plan  to  help 
agriculttire  recover  from  the  serious 
problems  it  is  now  facing.  This  is  not 
the  total  answer  but  one  step  toward 
bringing  the  agriculture  industry  back. 

I  q?oke  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry on  March  26.  1987.  At  that  hearing 
I  stressed  that  there  were  six  areas 
which  must  be  addressed  in  any  legis- 
lation involving  Federal  fimds  directed 
to  the  Farm  Credit  System.  One  of 
these  was  help  for  those  farmers  who 
borrow  outside  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  creation  of  a  secondary 
market  for  commercial  banlcs  and  in- 
surance companies  is  a  part  of  what  I 
envision  for  providing  this  help. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  embodied 
in  the  Federal  land  bank,  dominates 
the  long-term  farm  real  estate  market 
today.  This  is  in  part  because  commer- 
cial banks  do  not  have  the  depository 
instruments  to  lend  fimds  for  a  20-  to 
30-year  period.  For  banks  to  enter  the 
farm  mortgage  field  in  a  meaningful 
way,  they  must  have  a  secondary 
market  in  which  to  sell  the  loans  they 
originate.  Such  a  market  permits  loan 
originators  to  avoid  the  threat  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  their  institu- 
tions which  occurs  when  there  is  a 
mismatch  between  long-term  loans 
and  short-term  deposits.  A  secondary 
market  would  permit  banks  to  become 
much  more  competitive  in  farm  mort- 
gage lending,  and  in  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve will  create  and  maintain  down- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates  in  agri- 
culture lending. 

A  secondary  market  links  primary 
mortgage  lenders  with  capital  mar- 
kets. Mortgages  are  sold  by  their  origi- 
nators to  poolers,  who  package  them 
as  "mortgage-backed  securities"  for 
sale  to  investors.  By  selling  mortgages 
in  a  secondary  market,  primary  mort- 
gage lenders  "rellquefy"  and  can  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  make  addi- 
tional mortgage  loans. 

The  existence  of  a  secondary  market 
allows  even  the  smallest  lender  to 
become  a  participant  in  the  larger  fi- 
nancial commimlty.  With  access  to  a 
new  source  of  long-term  fxmds,  a  rural 
bank  no  longer  has  to  depend  solely 
upon  its  local  deposit  base  to  provide 


funds  for  its  borrowers'  long-term  in- 
vestments in  farmland. 

For  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  secondary  market  in- 
clude: 

First,  increased  availability  of  mort- 
gages. With  access  to  new  sources  of 
funds  through  the  secondary  markets, 
mortgage  availability  is  increased  re- 
gardless of  local  or  national  credit 
market  conditions. 

Second.  Fixed  rate  mortgages  would 
return.  Since  lenders  can  sell  mort- 
gages into  the  secondary  market,  they 
will  be  able  to  offer  farmers  long-term 
fixed-rate  mortgages. 

Third.  Lower  rates  would  result  in 
the  long  term.  A  greater  funds  avail- 
ability, borrowers  will  pay  lower,  com- 
petitive rates. 

Fourth.  Better  service  would  resiilt 
for  farmers.  With  more  competition 
from  increased  funds  and  lower  rates, 
lenders'  services  will  also  be  more  com- 
petitive. 

The  secondary  market  proposed  by 
this  bill  would  be  housed  in  and  be  a 
part  of  the  Farm  Credit  System.  This 
is  critically  important  to  the  health  of 
the  system.  As  we  all  Imow,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  in  serious  financial 
difficulties.  The  causes  are  niunerous 
and  the  answers  complex.  I  support 
this  bill  because  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  providing  a  secondary 
market  which  accrue  not  only  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  but  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  These  advantages  are: 

First.  The  Farm  Credit  System 
would  be  able  to  earn  fee  income  from 
selling  the  credit  enhancement  associ- 
ated with  its  agency  status. 

Second.  The  System  would  be  able 
to  offer  a  new  product  to  farmers, 
fixed-rate  mortgages,  which  result 
from  the  ability  to  sell  mortgages  into 
the  secondary  market. 

Third.  A  secondary  market  would 
enable  the  System  to  match  its  long- 
term  lending  directly  with  long-term 
mortgage-backed  securities. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  System  as  to  the  control 
of  the  secondary  market.  According  to 
this  bill  the  permanent  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  consist  of  15  members. 
Six  directors  appointed  by  corporation 
stoclLholders  which  are  baniu,  insur- 
ance companies,  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions: six  directors  appointed  by 
corporation  stockholders  which  are 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions;  and 
three  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  estab- 
lish by  laws;  determine  corporate  oper- 
ations; arrsuige  for  local  servicing  and 
administration  of  agricultural  mort- 
gages; authorize  issuance  and  sale  of 
corporate  stock;  and  commit  Farm 
Credit  System  fimding  corporate 
credit  enhancement  or  other  credit  en- 
hancement to  mortgage-backed  seciul- 
ties  backed  by  qualified  agricultural 


loans.  In  essence  the  Board  would  con- 
trol the  secondary  market  corporation. 

The  concern  raised  by  members  of 
the  System,  specifically  comments 
made  recently  in  the  12th  district  con- 
cerning the  control  of  the  secondary 
market,  was  that  the  System  should 
have  absolute  control  of  the  Second- 
ary Market  Corporation  by  having  a 
controlling  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  by  the  System.  I  un- 
derstand the  concerns  of  the  System 
members  as  it  relates  to  this  matter 
but  consider  that  the  secondary 
market  consists  of  many  diverse  inter- 
ests beside  the  System  and  that  for 
the  secondary  mortgage  market  to  nm 
efficiently  and  smoothly  for  all  par- 
ticipants it  needs  to  have  a  balance  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  This  balance  is 
achieved  by  the  six,  six,  and  three 
make  up  of  this  package. 

Under  this  arrangement,  neither  the 
banlts,  insurance  industry,  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  nor  the  System  banks 
will  l>e  able  to  detrimentally  effect  the 
ability  of  the  others  to  access  the  sec- 
ondary market.  In  addition  it  will 
allow  all  sides  to  be  heard  equally  on 
issues  such  as  the  amoimt  of  fees 
charged.  This  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  to  settle  these  disputes.  It  wUl  en- 
courage cooperation  and  I  expect  will 
provide  balance  to  decisions  which  will 
greatly  effect  credit  availability  to 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

There  are  many  other  issues  which 
this  relates  to  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  near  future  as  we  progress 
toward  legislation  on  finisher  changes 
to  the  Farm  Credit  System.  For  the 
secondary  market  to  succeed  without 
damages  to  the  Federal  land  banks, 
there  will  need  to  be  further  changes 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  I  will  review 
proposed  legislation,  especially  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  to  find  ways  to  protect 
the  System  from  failure  as  well  as  to 
provide  better  credit  availability  to  our 
farmers  and  ranchers. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (by  request): 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Space  Transportation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

OFFICE  OF  COIfMERCIAL  SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1988  authorization  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Commercial  Space  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Next  week,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  mark  up 
this  measure  and  the  administration's 


bill  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  commit- 
tee's consideration. 

I  would  also  note  that  there  will  now 
be  a  separate  authorization  bill  sub- 
mitted each  year  for  the  Office  of 
Commercial  Space  Transportation  of 
the  Department  of  Transi>ortation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  1173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Commerlcal  Space  Launch 
Act  (Public  Law  98-575)  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
2623)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  24.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  (4.550.000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  Sums  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.".* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
that  all  participants  in  the  Nation's  se- 
curities markets  are  equally  regulated, 
to  promote  fair  competition  among 
those  providing  essentially  identical 
services,  and  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
tection for  all  investors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Se- 
ciudties  Exchange  Act  of  1934— Ex- 
change Act— which  resolves  the  criti- 
cal question  of  whether  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority, under  the  Exchange  Act,  to 
regulate  banl^  engaging  in  the  securi- 
ties brokerage  business  as  broker  deal- 
ers. This  legislation,  initiated  by  and 
having  the  full  support  of  the  SEC, 
has  been  necessitated  by:  First,  a  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  second, 
the  increasing  blurring  by  Federal  reg- 
ulators of  the  barriers,  erected  by  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act,  separating  invest- 
ment and  commercial  banking. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  current  system  of 
Federal  securities  regulation.  Rather, 
it  is  an  attempt  to  streamline  the  regu- 
latory process  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  concept  of  functional  regula- 
tion. 

As  noted  above,  the  legislation  was 
precipitated  by  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  in  American  Bankers 
Association  v.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  804  F.2d  739  (D.C.  Cir. 
1986).  The  decision  in  this  case  was 
the  culmination  of  a  long  process 
which  initially  began  diuring  the  de- 
bates regarding  the  Security  Acts 
Amendments  of  1975  and  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  proposal  introduced  in 


a  Novemljer  8,  1983  Securities  Act  re- 
lease issued  by  the  SEC.  In  this  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  the  SEC  solic- 
ited comment  on  a  proposed  rule  3b-9 
which  provided  that  a  bank  could  not 
rely  on  the  bank  broker-dealer  exemp- 
tion under  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (5)  of 
the  Exchange  Act  where  a  bank:  First, 
publicly  solicits  brokerage  business; 
second,  receives  transaction-related 
compensation  for  providing  brokerage 
services  for  trust,  managing  agency  or 
other  accounts  to  which  the  banlcs 
provide  advice;  or  third,  deals  in  or  un- 
derwrites—on either  a  firm  commit- 
ment or  best  efforts  basis— securities 
other  than  exempted  securities  or  mu 
nicipal  securities— banlts  that  deal  in 
municipal  securities  are  already  sub- 
ject to  registration  under  section 
15B(a)  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  was 
correct  in  proposing  and  promulgating 
rule  3b-9— the  SEC  adopted  rule  3b-9 
on  July  1.  1985— pursuant  to  its  con- 
gressional mandate  to  assure  adequate 
investor  protection,  reasonably  com- 
plete and  effective  regulation  of  the 
securities  markets  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  fair  and  orderly  securities 
markets.  Neither  the  Commission, 
through  the  promulgation  of  rule  3b- 
9,  nor  I,  through  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  seek  to  reg\ilate  the 
nonsecurities  activities  of  banks.  The 
SEC  and  I  are  only  concerned  with 
SEC  regulation  of  certain  bank  securi- 
ties activities  which  are  articulated  in 
greater  detail  below. 

Unfortunately,  the  D.C.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  agree  with 
the  SEC  or  the  Federal  district  court 
in  finding  that  the  SEC  lacked  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  over  banking  institu- 
tions that  are  entrusted  to  the  over- 
sight of  other  Federal  regulators.  In 
its  decision,  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  noted  that  Congress  should  be 
left  to  determine  whether  a  bank, 
which  maintains  subdivisions  operat- 
ing as  a  broker-dealer,  should  be  regu- 
lated as  a  broker-dealer.  The  irony  of 
this  decision  is,  that  in  striking  down 
rule  3b-9  because  that  court  believed 
the  SEC  overstepped  its  bounds,  the 
same  court  has  consistently  upheld 
the  unilateral  regulatory  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Further, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  continues 
to  usurp  congressional  authority  by 
upholding  imilateral  FED  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  in  a 
manner  clearly  beyond  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  statute  that  confers 
regulatory  authority  upon  these  regu- 
lators. If  the  SEC  overstepped  its 
bounds  in  promulgating  rule  3b-9, 
then  I  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  how 
the  court  can  fail  to  conclude  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  similarly 
overstepped  its  t>ounds  and  requires 
specific  congressional  authority  to 
permit  certain  bank  securities  activi- 
ties which  have  been  the  subject  of 


the  FED'S  most  recent  pronounce- 
ments. 

As  noted  above,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  which,  as  submitted  to 
me  by  the  SEC,  proposes  amendments 
to  the  definitions  of  broker  and  dealer 
contained  in  sections  3(aK4)  and 
3(a)(5)  of  the  Exchange  Act.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  are  necessary  to 
address  the  increased  involvement  of 
banks  in  the  securities  business. 
Absent  these  amendments,  banks 
which  are  engaged  in  securities  activi- 
ties which  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  brokers  and  dealers  will 
remain  outside  of  the  Commission's 
regulatory  jurisdiction.  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  achieve  regula- 
tion by  function  rather  than  by  out- 
moded industry  classification.  The 
proposed  amendments  will  ensure  that 
all  entities  engaged  in  the  securities 
business  ^ivlll  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tory scheme  for  broker-dealers  that 
Congress  has  established  and  charged 
the  Commission  with  administering.  I 
believe  that  these  amendments  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  SEC's  abili- 
ty to  meet  its  statutory  responsibilities 
of  ensuring  fair  competition  among 
participants  in  the  seciu-ities  business 
and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
honest  securities  markets. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
3(a)(4)  of  the  act  would  modify  the 
blanket  exception  for  banks  from  the 
definition  of  broker.  Similarly,  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  3(a)(5) 
would  modify  the  blanket  exception 
for  banks  from  the  definition  of 
dealer.  Banks  that:  First,  publicly  so- 
licit brokerage  business;  second,  re- 
ceive transaction  related  compensation 
for  providing  brokerage  services  to  ad- 
vised accounts;  or  third,  deal  in  or  un- 
derwrite securities,  would  no  longer  be 
exempt  from  the  definitions  of  broker 
or  dealer.  However,  a  bank  would 
retain  an  exception  from  the  defini- 
tions if  it  limited  its  securities  activi- 
ties to  transactions  in  exempted  secu- 
rities. The  amendments  would  require 
banks  that  fall  within  the  definitions 
of  broker  or  dealer,  to  establish  sepa- 
rate entities  registered  as  broker-deal- 
ers with  the  Commission,  through 
which  securities  activities  would  be 
carried  out. 

A  new  section  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  is  also  proposed.  Section 
3(e)  would  provide  the  Commission 
with  authority  to  exempt  banks,  by 
rule  or  by  order,  from  the  definitions 
of  broker  or  dealer,  where  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  an  ex- 
emption is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

Under  the  current  statute.  banlLS  are 
expressly  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tions of  broker  and  dealer.  The  excep- 
tions in  sections  3(a)(4)  and  3(a)(5)  of 
the  Exchange  act  thus  permit  banks 
to  engage  in  l}oth  agency  and  principal 
securities  transactions  with  customers 
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to  whatever  extent  is  permitted  by 
>ftti»nwy  uw  without  registering  with 
the  Commission  as  brokers  or  dealers. 

The  exceptions  for  banks  in  sections 
S(aX4)  and  S(aK5)  were  introduced  in 
the  original  bill  proposing  regulation 
of  the  Nation's  securities  mariLCts  in 
order  to  reduce,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  linpact  of  the  bill  upon  the  Na- 
tion's banks,  which  were  expected  to 
be  foreclosed  from  the  majority  of  the 
securities  business  very  soon  thereaf- 
ter. Under  the  Initial  interpretations 
of  the  Qlass-Steagall  Act,  which 
became  effective  Just  after  enactment 
of  the  Exchange  Act.  banks  were  limit- 
ed to  securities  activities  carried  out 
without  recourse  to  the  bank  and  for 
or  on  the  order  of  customers  only. 
Congress  excepted  banks  from  the 
definitions  of  broker  and  dealer  be- 
cause it  concluded  that  the  de  minimis 
accommodation  services  provided  at 
the  time  by  a  limited  number  of  banks 
were  insignificant  in  the  greater 
schone  of  the  Nation's  securities  mar- 
kets. 

^nkg  have  engaged  in  limited  secu- 
rities activities  since  the  Glass-Stea- 
^Jl  Act.  enacted  In  1933.  strictly  limit- 
ed the  extent  to  which  single  or  relat- 
ed oititles  could  engage  in  commercial 
hanking  and  securities  underwriting  si- 
multaneously. However,  since  1982, 
the  barriers  to  concurrent  commercial 
h^nUng  and  securities  activities  have 
been  significantly  eroded  as  a  result  of 
new  interpretations  of  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall  Act  by  Federal  banking  regiila- 
tors.  Securities  brokerage  services  pro- 
vided on  a  retail  tiasis  are  now  com- 
monplace in  commercial  banlcs,  or 
through  their  affiliates.  More  recent- 
ly, the  provision  of  brokerage  services 
coupled  with  investment  advisory  serv- 
ices through  a  single  commercial  bank- 
affiliated  entity  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  C\ir- 
rency. 

The  staff  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
also  approved  the  sale  by  a  securities 
affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company  of 
its  customer  list  to  the  imderwriter  of 
a  newly  organized  closed-end  mutual 
fund  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  fee.  Re- 
cently, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  also  approved 
an  q^pllcatlon  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  permit  its  bank  subsidiary  to 
engage  in  commercial  paper  placement 
activity. 

Both  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Office  of  the  Ccmiptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency had  conditioned  most  of  their 
recent  decisions  expanding  bsinks'  se- 
curities activities  on  the  conduct  of 
those  activities  in  entitles  registered 
with  the  Commission.  Absent  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
widespread  securities  activities  will  be 
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effected   through   registered   broker- 
dealers  only. 

The  Commission  observed  in  1985 
that  "bank  brokerage  activities  and  re- 
lated promotional  efforts  have 
changed  substantially  since  1977."  The 
Commission  noted  that  bank  employ- 
ees were  taking  orders  and  forwarding 
them  to  clearing  brokers  in  exchange 
for  part  of  the  commission  paid  by  the 
customer.  Also,  banks  were  soliciting 
memliers  of  the  public  to  become  bro- 
kerage customers  of  the  bank  through 
extensive  and  aggressive  advertising 
campaigns. 

The  Commission  concluded  that 
banks  were  no  longer  merely  providing 
accommodation  services  to  existing 
customers,  but  Instead,  were  promot- 
ing services  that  were  "functionally  In- 
distinguishable from  those  offered  by 
registered  broker-dealers."  The  Com- 
mission also  noted  that  the  number  of 
banks  engaging  in  these  activities  had 
increased  substantially  since  1977. 

In  July  1985,  the  Commission  adopt- 
ed rule  3b-9,  a  rule  Intended  to  ensure 
adequate  and  consistent  regulation  of 
securities  activities  of  banks.  This  rule 
requlreti  any  bank  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  effecting  brokerage  transac- 
tions, or  dealing  in  or  underwriting 
nonexempted  securities  as  defined  in 
the  Exchange  Act.  to  either  register  as 
a  broker-dealer  or  enter  into  a  contrac- 
tual or  other  relationship  under  which 
a  registered  broker-dealer  would  in 
fact  be  the  provider  of  such  services. 
In  response  to  the  Commission's  re- 
quest for  comments  on  proposed  rule 
3b-9,  61  of  the  186  banks  that  com- 
mented on  the  rule  indicated  that 
they  were  engaged  in  brokerage  busi- 
ness to  some  extent.  Following  the 
Commission's  adoption  of  rule  3b-9  on 
July  1.  1985,  at  least  170  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  have  now  es- 
tablished registered  broker-dealer  sub- 
sidiaries. Also,  a  substantial  additional 
number  of  banks  have  chosen  to  enter 
into  contractual  arrangements  with  in- 
dependent broker-dealers  in  order  to 
offer  securities  services  to  the  public. 

In  American  Bankers  Association 
versus  SEC,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held 
on  November  4.  1986,  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  have  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate rule  3b-9.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals was  sympathetic  to  goals  which 
the  Commission  was  seeking  to 
achieve  and  suggested  that  the  appro- 
priate course  would  be  for  Congress  to 
address  the  Issue.  Both  the  Commis- 
sion and  I  continue  to  believe  that, 
consistent  with  the  statutory  objective 
of  ensuring  fair  competition  among 
participants  in  the  seciu-ities  markets, 
all  entities  engaged  in  the  securities 
business  should  lie  subject  to  the  same 
regulatory  scheme  that  Congress  es- 
tablished for  broker-dealers  and 
charged  the  Commission  with  adminis- 
tering. 


Further,  the  active  seauitles  busi- 
ness now  occurring  in  banlLS  beyond 
the  Commission's  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion raises  substantial  Investor  protec- 
tion concerns.  The  Commission  admin- 
isters a  coordinated  system  of  regula- 
tion of  seciulties  activities  that  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  assure  that  inves- 
tors are  adequately  protected  through 
full  disclosure  and  the  prevention  of 
unfair  and  Inequitable  practices  in  the 
securities  markets.  Broker-dealer  reg- 
istration is  an  important  element  of 
this  regulatory  system.  As  banks 
expand  both  the  volume  and  range  of 
their  securities  activities,  the  alMence 
of  a  requirement  that  their  securities 
activities  be  carried  out  in  a  registered 
broker-dealer  substantially  under- 
mines the  Commission's  regulatory 
system  and  creates  regulatory  dlspairi- 
ties.  The  regulation  of  bank  securities 
activities  under  federal  banking  law  is 
an  inadequate  substitute  for  Commis- 
sion regulation.  Federal  banking  law 
has  as  its  primary  purposes  the  protec- 
tion of  depositors  and  preservation  of 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  banks, 
not  the  protection  of  investors  and 
fairness  of  securities  markets.  Thus 
bank  securities  activities  must  be 
brought  within  the  structure  of  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  designed  by 
Congress,  the  Commission  and  the 
self -regulatory  organizations  to  ensure 
complete  and  effective  regulation  of 
the  securities  markets,  investor  protec- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
orderly  markets. 

Regulations  by  function  would 
ensure  that  all  participants  in  the  se- 
cxuities  markets  would  be  subject  to 
the  regulatory  system,  established  by 
Congress  and  implemented  by  the 
Commission  and  the  self-regulatory 
organizations,  which  the  Commission 
considers  to  be  the  best  mode  of  regu- 
lation for  the  securities  activities  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions.  Regulation  by 
function  also  will  help  ensure  fair 
competition  among  banks  and  broker- 
dealers.  Congress  has  implemented 
several  joint  regulatory  systems,  in- 
cluding trading  in  municipal  and  Gov- 
ernment securities,  where  the  Com- 
mission and  the  bank  regulators  share 
inspection  and  enforcement  authority; 
however,  in  each  of  these  systems  reg- 
istration standards  and  rulemaking  are 
not  shared  but  are  centrally  located. 
Broker-dealer  registration,  and  the 
regulation  that  follows,  should  be  uni- 
formly applied  to  all  entities  engaged 
in  securities  activities,  whether  banks 
or  nonbanks,  on  a  central  basis  by  the 
Commission  in  order  to  further  the 
implementation  of  regulation  by  func- 
tion. 

In  order  to  bring  bank  securities  ac- 
tivities within  the  established  system 
of  regxilation  for  such  activities,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  securities  activities  of 
all  financial  institutions  are  regulated 
consistently,  the  proposed  legislation 


would  modify  the  exceptions  for  banks 
currently  found  in  the  definitions  of 
broker  and  dealer  in  sections  3(a)(4) 
and  3(a)(5)  of  the  Exchange  Act.  The 
effect  of  modifying  this  exception  will 
be  to  include  banks  engaged  in  first, 
publicly  soliciting  brokerage  business; 
second,  receiving  transaction-related 
compensation  for  brokerage  services 
provided  to  advised  accounts;  or  third, 
dealing  in  or  underwriting  seciulties, 
in  the  group  of  entities  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  definitions  of  broker  and 
dealer. 

This  proposed  legislation  embodies 
the  general  concepts  of  rule  31J-9.  Rule 
3b-9  contained  the  basic  provisions 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  sections 
3(a)(4)  and  3(a)(5)  of  the  Seciuities 
Exchange  Act.  Exemptive  authority 
similar  to  that  proposed  as  section  3(e) 
was  also  in  rule  3b-9.  Rule  3b-9,  how- 
ever, also  included  niunerous  express 
exceptions  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  Include.  Diu-ing  the  time 
that  rule  3b-9  was  in  effect,  the  Com- 
mission received  many  requests  for  ex- 
emptions for  activities  the  scope  of 
which  went  beyond  the  express  excep- 
tions. The  Commission  considers  the 
inclusion  of  express  exceptions  in  the 
proposed  legislation  unnecessary.  The 
proposed  legislation,  however,  would 
Introduce  section  3(e)  of  the  Exchange 
Act,  empowering  the  Commission  to 
exempt  banlEs  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  from  the  definitions  of  broker 
or  dealer,  either  unconditionally  or 
subject  to  certain  terms  or  conditions. 
The  Commission  would  also  retain  the 
authority  to  exempt  banks  from  the 
requirements  of  section  15(a)  of  the 
Exchange  Act.  The  authority  in  these 
provisions  should  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  activities  that  might  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions, but  are  more  appropriately  ex- 
empted from  Commission  oversight  as 
traditional  banking  activities,  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  unnecessary 
regulation. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  con- 
tinue to  include  express  exceptions  in 
sections  3(a)(4)  and  3(a)(5)  for  banks 
that  limit  their  securities  brokerage 
and  dealing  business  to  transactions  in 
exempted  securities,  as  defined  in  the 
Exchange  Act.  These  exceptions  will 
allow  banks  that  limit  their  securities 
activities  to  transactions  in  exempted 
securities  such  as  municipal  or  Gov- 
ernment securities,  which  are  already 
subject  to  a  statutory  scheme  of  regu- 
lation and  specialized  dealer  registra- 
tion, to  remain  outside  of  the  body  of 
persons  defined  as  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
amend  section  15(a)  of  the  Exchange 
Act  to  require  that  banks  establish 
separate  entities  to  engage  in  securi- 
ties activities  in  order  to  ensure  that  a 
bank's  securities  activities,  and  the 
Commission's  regulation  of  those  ac- 
tivities, do  not  interfere  with  the  oper- 


ation and  regulation  of  the  bank's 
banking  activities.  Absent  such  a  re- 
quirement, a  bank  could  theoretically 
register  itself  with  the  Commission  as 
a  broker-dealer.  At  least  two  signifi- 
cant regulatory  conflicts  might  then 
arise:  First,  a  bank  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  financial  require- 
ments contained  in  the  Commission's 
net  capital  r\ile,  which  differ,  in  both 
the  level  of  capital  required  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  permissible  assets 
that  may  be  included  in  computing 
capital,  from  those  imposed  by  bank- 
ing regulators;  and  second,  in  the 
event  of  a  liquidation  of  the  bank, 
SIPC  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FDIC]  might  find 
themselves  charged  with  liquidating 
the  same  entity.  Mandatory  Isolation 
of  securities  activities  in  a  separate 
corporate  entity  that  is  regulated  by 
the  Commission  would  eliminate  these 
conflicts.  Such  separation  would  also 
significantly  insulate  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  bank  from  potential 
downturns  in  the  securities  affiliate's 
business.  In  addition,  the  insurance 
provided  by  SIPC  to  a  registered 
broker-dealer  subsidiary  or  affiliate 
would  protect  the  Federal  bank  insur- 
ance funds  from  claims  arising  from 
securities  activities. 

Proposed  section  15(aK2)  furthers 
the  goals  of  functional  regulation 
without  imposing  additional  regula- 
tory burdens  on  banks  and  are  already 
extensively  regulated  from  the  pro- 
spective of  safety  and  soimdness.  If 
the  proposed  amendments  are  en- 
acted. Congress  expects  that  the  SEC 
cooperates  with  the  banking  regula- 
tors to  minimize  duplicative  oversight 
and  regtdation  of  bank  securities  affili- 
ates by  developing  procedures  for  the 
sharing  of  regulatory  information  to 
maximize  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
parent  financial  institutions,  protec- 
tion of  securities  entities'  customers, 
and  the  integrity  of  their  activities  in 
the  securities  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  legislation,  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  legislation,  and  the 
D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
in  American  Bankers  Association 
versus  SEC,  the  case  which  precipitat- 
ed this  legislation.  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  117S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS  OF  BROKER 
Am)  DEALER 

SEC.  l«l.  DEFINITION  Of  BROKER 

Section  3(aK4)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)<4))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  the  term  broker'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  effecting 
transactions  in  securities  for  the  account  of 
others,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a 


bank  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  term  broker'  includes  any  bank 
that  (i)  publicly  solicits  brokerage  buslnefls. 
<ii)  receives  transaction-related  compensa- 
tion for  brokertige  services  provided  to  trust, 
managing  agency,  or  other  advised  accounts, 
or  (iii)  underwrites  securities  on  an  agency 
basis,  except  that  a  bank  is  not  a  broker  if  it 
restricts  its  activities  to  transactions  in  ex- 
empted securities.". 

SEC.  102.  DEFINITION  OF  DEALER 

Section  SCaKS)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aK5»  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(SKA)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchas- 
ing and  selling  securities  for  his  own  ac- 
count, through  a  broker  or  otherwise,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  a  bank,  except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, or  any  person  insofar  as  he  buys  or 
sells  securities  for  his  own  account,  either 
individually  or  in  some  fiduciary  capacity, 
but  not  as  part  of  a  regular  business. 

"(B)  The  term  dealer'  includes  any  bank 
that  (i)  publicly  solicits  securities  transac- 
tions to  be  effected  on  a  principal  basis, 
whether  in  a  riskless  principal  capacity  or 
otherwise,  (ii)  receives  transaction-related 
compensation  for  effecting  transactions  in 
securities  on  a  principal  basis  for  trust,  man- 
aging agency,  or  other  advised  accounts,  or 
(iii)  deals  in  or  underwrites  securities, 
except  that  a  bank  is  not  a  dealer  if  it  re- 
stricts its  activities  to  transactions  in  ex- 
empted securities.". 

SEC.  103.  POWER  TO  EXEMPT  FROM  THE  DEHNI- 
TION8  OF  BROKER  AND  DEALER 

Section  3  of  the  securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order, 
upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  application, 
may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  banks  from  the  definitions  of 
'broker'  or  'dealer'  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  exemption  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  the  protection  of  investors, 
or  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

SEC.  104.  REQUIREMENT  THAT  BANKS  FALLING 
WITHIN  THE  DEFINmONS  OF  BROKER 
OR  DEALER  PLACE  THEIR  SEClTfUTIES 
ACnVITIES  IN  A  SEPARATE  CORPO- 
RATE ENTITY. 

Section  lS(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  n.S.C.  78)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15.  (aXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  broker  or  dealer  that  is  either  a  person 
other  than  a  natural  person  or  a  natural 
person  not  associated  with  a  broker  or 
dealer  that  is  a  person  other  than  a  natural 
person  (other  than  such  a  broker  or  dealer 
whose  business  is  exclusively  intrastate  and 
who  does  not  make  use  of  any  facility  of  a 
national  securities  exchange)  to  make  use  of 
the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
actions in.  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to  induce 
the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security  (other 
than  an  exempted  security  or  commercial 
paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  commercial 
bills)  imless  such  broker  or  dealer  is  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  bank  to 
act  as  a  broker  or  dealer,  except  on  an  ex- 
clusively intrastate  basis  or  in  transactions 
in  exempted  securities,  municipal  securities, 
or  commercial  paper,  bankers'  acceptances, 
or  commercial  bills.  This  section  does  not 
preclude  a  bank  subsidiary  or  bank  holding 
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T^P«ir»ny  ftfflllate.  which  is  separate  from 
the  bank  and  is  registered  in  accordance 
with  subaectkm  (b)  of  this  section,  from  en- 
gagtnc  In  aecuritles  activities  to  any  extent 
otherwlae  pennlaible  by  Uw. 

"(3)  The  Commlnion.  by  rule  or  order,  as 
It  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  condi- 
tionally or  uncondltkHially  exempt  from 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
any  broker  or  dealer  or  class  of  broker  or 
dealer  specified  in  such  rule  or  order.". 

TITLE  n— SAVWOS  PROVISIONS  AND 
EPfXCnVE  DATES 

SIC    »l.    JUMSOICnON    OP    FEDERAL    BANKING 
RBGinj^TORS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  affects  the  sUtutory 
provisions  of  the  Act  known  as  the  Olass- 
Steagall  Act.  1933  (12  n.S.C.  24.  377.  378.  78) 
at  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
sac  m.  GBNBiUL  gmcnvE  dates. 

This  Act  shaU  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sicnoa-ST-SKCTION  Ahaltsis 
sicnoH  101 

This  section  would  amend  the  definition 
of  broker  In  section  3(aK4)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (the  "Exchange  Act") 
to  eliminate  the  exception  for  banks  from 
the  definition  of  broker  for  any  bank  that 
(1)  publicly  solicits  brokerage  business;  (2) 
receives  transaction-related  compensation 
for  providing  brokerage  services  to  trust, 
managed-agency  or  other  advised  accounts; 
or  (3)  underwrites  securities  on  an  agency 
This  would  be  achieved  by  adding  a 
paragraph  (b)  to  section  3(a)(4),  enu- 
merating the  conditions  under  which  a  bank 
would  be  deemed  a  "broker."  This  section 
would,  however,  except  from  the  definition 
of  broker  any  bank  that  limits  its  securities 
activities  to  transactions  in  exempted  securi- 
ties. 

SKcnoN  loa 

This  section  would  amend  the  definition 
of  "dealer"  as  found  in  section  3(aK5)  of  the 
Exchange  Act  to  eliminate  the  exception  for 
banks  that  engage  in  securities  dealings  or 
underwriting  activities.  New  paragraph  (b) 
would  be  added  to  section  3(a)(5)  deeming  a 
bank  to  be  a  dealer  if  it  (1)  publicly  solicits 
securities  transactions  to  be  effected  on  a 
principal  basis  whether  as  riskless  principal 
or  otherwise;  (2)  receives  transaction-related 
compensation  for  securities  transactions  ef- 
fected on  a  principal  basis  for  trust,  man- 
aged agency  or  other  advised  accounts;  or 
(3)  deals  in  or  underwrites  securities.  An  ex- 
ception would  be  added,  however,  for  banks 
that  limit  their  securities  activities  to  trans- 
actions in  exempted  securities. 

SBCnON  103 

This  section  would  empower  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  exempt 
banks  by  rule,  regulation  or  order,  from  the 
definitions  of  "broker"  or  "dealer,"  either 
unconditionally,  or  subject  to  specific  terms 
or  conditions,  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  an  exemption  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  the  protection  of  investors, 
or  the  purposes  of  the  Exchange  Act. 
sacnoN  104 

This  section  would  amend  section  15(a)  to 
require  banks  that  fall  within  the  defini- 
tions of  broker  or  dealer  to  place  their  secu- 
rities activities  in  entities  registered  as 
broker-dealers  that  are  separate  from  the 
bank.  Section  15(aX2)  would  become  section 


15<aK3),  and  a  new  section  15<aK2)  would  be 
added.  New  section  15(a)(2)  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  a  bank  that  is  a  broker  or 
dealer  engaged  in  interstate  securities  activi- 
ties to  continue  those  activities  unless  they 
occurred  in  a  subsidiary  of  the  bank  or  a 
bank  holding  company  affiliate,  separate 
from  the  bank  that  is  registered  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  the 
Exchange  Act. 

SECTION  aoi 
This  section  would  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  remain 
intact  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Glass-Steagall  Act  permits  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  certain  enumerated  securi- 
ties. This  Act  is  not  intended  to  override  the 
provisions  of  the  Olass-Steagall  Act. 

SECTION  303 

This  section  would  require  banks  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
within  180  days  of  the  Act's  enactment. 
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Bankers  association  sought  declaratory 
judgment  to  invalidate  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  rule  requiring  banks  en- 
gaging in  securities  brokerage  business  for 
profit  to  register  as  broker-dealers,  and  in- 
jimction  prohibiting  SEC  from  enforcing 
such  rule  against  members  banks.  The 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  J.,  dis- 
missed complaint,  and  association  appealed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  Wald.  Chief  Judge, 
held  that  SEC  had  no  authority  to  regulate 
banlcs  as  broker-dealers. 

Reversed. 

1.  Securities  Regulation  ®=>40.12 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  had 

no  authority,  imder  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  to  regulate  banks  as  broker- 
dealers.  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
i  3,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.A.  }  78c. 

2.  Securities  Regulation  €=»40.12 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 

itself  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  in- 
stitutions expressly  entrusted  to  oversight 
of  Comptroller,  Board  of  Governors,  FDIC, 
and  others.  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
5  1  et  seq.,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.A.  S  78a  et 
seq. 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Civil 
Action  No.  85-02482). 

Michael  F.  Crotty,  with  whom  John  J. 
Gill,  III,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  on  the  brief, 
for  appellant. 

Paul  Gonson,  Sol.,  S.E.C.,  with  whom 
Linda  D.  Fienberg,  Associate  Gen.  Counsel, 
Larry  R.  Lavoie,  Anne  E.  Chafter,  Asst.  Gen 
Counsels,  John  E.  Birkenheier  and  Batya 
Roth,  Attys.,  S.E.C.,  Washington  D.C.,  were 
on  the  brief,  for  appellees. 

Michael  S.  Heifer,  David  M.  Becker  and 
Kerry  W.  Kircher.  Washington,  D.C..  were 
on  the  brief,  for  amlci  curiae,  urging  rever- 
sal. 

Before  WALD,  Chief  Judge,  MIKVA,  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  LEIOHTON,*  Senior  Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Opinion  for  the  Court  filed  by  Chief 
Judge  WALD. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


WALD,  Chief  Judge: 

This  appeal  Involves  the  single  critical 
question  of  whether  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC)  has  authority 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(1934  Act)  to  regulate  banks  as  "broker  deal- 
ers." After  Instituting  notice  and  comment 
rulemaking  procedures,  the  SEC  adopted 
Rule  3b-9  which  requires  banks  engaging  in 
the  securities  brokerage  business  for  profit 
to  register  as  broker-dealers  under  the  1934 
Act.  See  Securities  Exchange  Act  Release 
No.  34-22205.  50  Fed.  Reg.  28,385  (July  12, 
1985). 

In  this  action,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation (ABA)  seeks  a  declaratory  Judge- 
ment that  Rule  3b-9  is  invalid  under  the 
1934  Act  and  an  injunction  prohibiting  the 
SEC  from  enforcing  the  Rule  against  its 
member  banks.  On  cross-motions  from  sum- 
mary Judgement,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  for 
the  defendant  and  dismissed  the  ABA's 
complaint.  This  appeal  followed.  Because 
Rule  3b-9  contravenes  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, unambiguously  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1934  Act,  and  confirmed  in  the 
Act's  legislative  history,  we  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  the  District  Court  and  order  it  to  de- 
clare Rule  3b-9  unlawful  and  to  enjoin  the 
Rule's  operation  against  the  member  banks. 
I.  background  op  the  sec's  decision  to 

REGULATE  BANKS 

The  current  controversy  arises  over  fifty 
years  after  Congress  passed  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  because  of  a  change  in  the 
administrative  interpretation  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  Section  16  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  curtailed  the  corporate  powers 
of  national  banks.*  In  relevant  part,  i  16 
provides: 

"The  business  of  dealing  in  securities  and 
stock  by  the  [national  bank]  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  purchasing  and  selling  such  securities 
and  stock  without  recourse,  solely  upon  the 
order,  and  for  the  account  of,  customers, 
and  in  no  case  for  its  own  account,  and  the 
[national  bank]  shall  not  underwrite  any 
issue  of  securities  or  stock:  Provided?  That 
the  [national  bank]  may  purchase  for  its 
own  account  investment  securities  under 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe." 

12  U.S.C.  S  24  (Seventh).'  Section  21  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  delineated  the  general 
boundary  between  commercial  and  Invest- 
ment banking  activities: 

"[lit  shall  be  unlawful ...  for  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  association,  business 
trust,  or  similar  organization,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  issuing,  underwriting,  sell- 
ing, or  distributing,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or 
through  syndicate  participation,  stocks, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  securities, 
to  engage  at  the  same  time  to  any  extent 
whatever  in  the  business  of  receiving  depos- 
its subject  to  check  or  to  repayment  upon 
presentation  of  a  passbook,  certificate  of  de- 
posit, or  other  evidence  of  debit,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  the  depositor:  Provided,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  pro- 
hibit national  banks  or  State  banks  or  trust 
companies  (whether  or  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System)  or  other  financial 
institutions  or  private  bankers  from  dealing 
In,  underwriting,  purchasing  and  selling  in- 
vestment securities,  or  issuing  securities,  to 
the  extent  permitted  to  national  banking  as- 
sociations by  the  provisions  of  section  24  of 
this  title.  ... 
12U.S.C.  S378(a)<l)' 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  charged 
with  the  duty  of  regulating  the  corporate 
powers  of  national  banks,  took  the  lead  in 
Interpreting  these  provisions  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  for  enforcement  purposes.  In 
1936.  the  Comptroller  construed  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  to  limit  brokerage  activities  by 
national  banks  to  purchase  and  sale  transac- 
tions for  "actual  customers  of  the  bank, 
which  customer  relationship  exists  Inde- 
pendently and  apart  from  the  particular 
transaction  In  which  the  bank  buys  or  sells 
upon  the  order  and  for  the  account  of  such 
'customer.' "  1  Bulletin  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  H  36  (October  26,  1936).  The 
Comptroller  also  ruled  that  a  national  bank 
"Is  not  authorized  to  retain  any  commission, 
rebate,  or  discount  obtained  from  others  In 
purchasing  for  a  customer  [securities  or 
stock]  imless  it  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
handling  the  transaction."  Id.  II 10.  The 
Comptroller  justified  limiting  the  charge 
for  brokering  a  customer's  securities  or 
stock  on  the  grounds  that  the  purpose  of 
i  16  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  was  "to  pre- 
vent national  banks  from  engaging  In  the 
brokerage  business  for  profit."  Id.  Thus, 
under  the  Comptroller's  original  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  a  national 
bank  could  engage  in  brokerage  activities 
only  as  "an  accommodation  agent"  for  the 
convenience  of  existing  customers  of  the 
bank's  traditional  banking  services.  Id.  1  35. 
For  example,  a  bank  could  purchase  or  sell 
securities  for  a  trust  account  that  it  man- 
aged, but  It  could  not  make  any  money  on 
Its  trades  for  that  account. 

This  original  administrative  construction 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  has  been  disman- 
tled piecemeal  over  the  last  fifty  years. 
First,  In  1957,  the  Comptroller  repudiated 
the  requirement  that  national  banlcs  receive 
no  profit  from  the  brokerage  transactions 
that  they  perform  for  the  convenience  of 
their  customers.  See  Digest  of  Opinions  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  1 220A 
(August  1957  Edition)  (quoted  In  [1973-1978 
Transfer  Binder]  Fed.  Banking  L.Rep. 
(CCH)  1196.272  at  81.357).  Nevertheless,  at 
that  time,  the  Comptroller  retained  the 
notion  that  banks  could  not  perform  "func- 
tions [that]  would  amount  to  engaging  In 
the  brokerage  .  .  .  business  .  .  .  beyond  the 
permissible  scope  of  limited  accommodation 
services."  Id.  Moreover,  the  Comptroller  In 
1957  explicitly  reiterated  its  earlier  require- 
ment that  bank  brokerage  services  "must  be 
limited  to  actual  customers  of  the  bank- 
that  is,  the  customer  relationship  must  exist 
Independently  of  the  particular  securities 
transaction."  Id. 

Then,  in  1974,  the  Comptroller  Interpret- 
ed Glass-Steagall  to  allow  banks  to  offer 
and  advertise  computer-assisted  stock  pur- 
chasing services.  See  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Opinion  Letter  (June  10,  1974),  re- 
pnnted  in  [1973-1978  Transfer  Binder]  Fed. 
Banking  L.Rep.  (CCH)  H  96,272  at  81,353. 
Answering  the  argument  that  these  services, 
and  In  particular,  dissemination  of  advertis- 
ing about  them,  controverted  the  concept  of 
"limited  accommodation  services,"  the 
Comptroller  noted  that  "the  'accommoda- 
tion' concept  Is  not  contained  In  the  stat- 
ute." Id.  at  81,360.  Because,  however,  the 
automatic  investment  service  was  limited  to 
customers  of  the  bank's  checking  accounts, 
the  Comptroller  did  not  expUcity  address 
whether  bank  could  offer  and  advertise  bro- 
kerage services  for  nonbanking  customers. 

Finally,  In  1982,  the  Comptroller  aban- 
doned its  interpreUtlon  that  i  16  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  limited  bank  brokerage 
activities  to  customers  of  traditional  bank- 


ing services  by  allowing  a  national  bank  to 
establish  a  subsidiary  to  offer  retail  dis- 
count brokerage  services,  to  banking  and 
nonbanking  customers  alike,  at  branch  of- 
fices of  the  bank.  See  In  re  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank  (August  26,  1982).  reprinted 
in  [1982-1983  Transfer  Binder]  Fed.  Bank- 
ing L.Rep.  (CCH)  II  99,284  at  86,255.<  The 
Comptroller  has  subsequently  made  clear 
that  its  new  interpretation  of  i  16  applies  to 
the  brokerage  activities  of  a  bank  Itself  In 
addition  to  those  of  a  bank  subsidiary.  See, 
e.g..  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency  Opinion 
Letter  No.  363  (May  23,  1986);  see  also  50 
Fed.  Reg.  31,605  (August  5,  1985);  (with- 
drawing proposed  rule  which  would  require 
national  banks  engaging  in  discount  broker- 
age services  to  do  so  through  a  nonbanking 
subsidiary).  Both  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  acting  pur- 
suant to  their  respective  authority  to  Inter- 
pret the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  have  also  re- 
cently Interpreted  I J  16  and  21  to  allow 
banks  to  engage  In  brokerage  services  for 
nonbanking  customers.  See  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Statement  Concerning  Applicability 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  to  the  Commercial 
Paper  Placement  Activities  of  Bankers 
Trust  Company  (June  4,  1985); »  FIDC  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Opinion  No.  6,  48  Fed.  Reg. 
22,989  (May  23,  1983). 

The  SEC  never  attempted  to  apply  Its 
broker-dealer  regulations  to  banks  that  en- 
gaged In  profitless  accommodation  transac- 
tions. Nor  did  the  SEC  attempt  to  regulate 
banlcs  as  broker-dealers  after  either  the 
1957  or  the  1974  revisions  In  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Interpretation.  The  dramatic  surge  of 
banks  Into  the  discount  brokerage  business, 
resulting  from  the  post-1980  administrative 
relnterpretations  of  Glass-Steagall,  howev- 
er, prompted  the  SEC  to  subject  banks  en- 
gaging In  brokerage  business  to  the  same 
broker-dealer  regulation  as  nonbank  bro- 
kers. '^ 

Thus,  In  1985,  the  SEC  issued  Rule  3b-9. 
The  Rule  regulates  as  a  broker-dealer  a 
bank  that  either  "[plubllcly  solicits  broker- 
age business  for  which  it  receives  transac- 
tion-related compensation"  or  "receives 
transaction-related  compensation  for  pro- 
viding brokerage  services  for  trust,  manag- 
ing agency  or  other  accounts  to  which  the 
bank  provides  advice."  17  C.P.R.  S  240.3b- 
9(a)(l)(2)  (1986).  The  Rule  goes  on  the 
define  "transaction-related  compensation" 
to  "mean  monetary  profit  to  the  bank  in 
excess  of  cost  recovery  for  providing  broker- 
age execution  services."  Id.  i  240.3b-9(d).  In 
other  words,  the  SEC  Rule  does  not  reach 
banks  which  engage  only  in  the  profitless 
accommodation  brokerage  service  permitted 
by  the  Comptrollers  original  1936  ruling. 
But  It  does  cover  banks  that  seek  profit 
from  their  brokerage  business,  whether  that 
business  was  generated  from  public  solicita- 
tion or  from  their  existing  banking  custom- 
ers.' 

Rule  3b-9  proceeds  on  the  premise  that 
regulatory  authority  should  be  divided 
among  government  agencies  according  to 
the  different  financial  functions  performed 
by  the  regulated  entity,  and  not  according 
to  the  species  of  financial  institution  It  Is  (as 
defined  by  its  charter  or  even  its  primary 
function).  While  this  regulatory  philosophy 
enjoys  favor  in  many  circles  and  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  a  special  task 
force  established  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  federal  financial  regula- 
tion,' it  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  approach 
taken  by  the  73rd  Congress,  which  enacted 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  In  that 


Act,  as  we  shall  see.  Congress  explicitly  ex- 
cluded banks  from  the  rules  governing  bro- 
kers and  dealers. 

[1]  The  District  Court  recognized  that  the 
definitions  of  "broker,"  "dealer,"  and 
"bank"  contained  In  the  1934  Act,  by  them- 
selves, unambiguously  exclude  ABA  member 
banks  from  SEC  broker-dealer  regulation. 
See  Joint  Appendix  (J.A.)  at  93.  Neverthe- 
less, the  District  Court  upheld  the  validity 
of  Rule  3b-9  because  it  found  two  other 
sources  of  authority  In  the  same  Act  for  the 
SEC  to  redefine  these  terms  to  accommo- 
date changing  conditions  In  the  banking 
field.  For  reasons  to  be  discussed,  we  find 
these  statutory  sections  on  which  the  Dis- 
trict Court  relied  Inadequate  to  support  the 
SEC's  attempt  to  amend  by  regulation  the 
explicit  statutory  provisions  that  govern  the 
division  of  responsibility  and  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  SEC  and  bank^  regulatory 
agencies.  Whatever  regulatory  coherence 
Rule  3b-9  would  bring  to  the  field  of  securi- 
ties brokerage,  we  conclude  the  SEC  has  no 
authority  to  regulate  banks  as  broker-deal- 
ers, and  Rule  3b-9  is  Invalid. 

ii.  the  1934  act  depinitions  op  "brokes" 

"dealer"  and  "bank" 

A.  TTie  statutory  lAinfruage 

Section  3  of  the  1934  Act  excludes  banks 
from  the  statutory  definitions  of  "broker" 
and  "dealer."  The  Act  states  that  "[t]he 
term  'broker'  means  any  person  engaging  in 
the  business  of  effecting  transactions  In  se- 
curities for  the  account  of  others,  but  does 
not  include  a  bank."  15  U.S.C.  S  78c(a)(4) 
(emphasis  supplied).  Similarly,  the  statute 
states  that  '[tlhe  term  dealer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  buying  or 
selling  securities  for  his  own  account  .  .  . 
but  does  not  include  a  bank  .  .  ."  IS  UJ3.C. 
f  78c(a)(5)  (emphasis  supplied). 

In  order  to  subject  banks  engaging  In 
profit-seeking  brokerage  business  to  broker- 
dealer  regulation,  the  SEC  had  to  draft 
Rule  3l>-9  to  redefine  the  term  "bank."  It 
did  so  by  excluding  banks  engaging  in  bro- 
kerage business  for  profit  from  the  meaning 
of  "bank"  in  ii  3(a)(4)  and  (5)  of  the  1934 
Act,  thus  recapturing  such  banks  Into  the 
statutory  definition  of  "broker"  and 
"dealer."  Thus  Rule  3b-9  reads,  in  relevant 
part: 

"The  term  'bank'  as  used  in  the  definition 
of  'broker'  and  'dealer'  in  sections  3(aK4) 
and  (5)  of  the  Act  does  not  include  a  bank 
that: 

"(1)  Publicly  solicits  brokerage  business 
for  which  It  receives  transaction-related 
compensation  .  .  .; 

"(2)  Directly  or  Indirectly  receives  transac- 
tion-related compensation  for  providing  bro- 
kerage services  for  trust,  managing  agency, 
or  other  accounts  to  which  the  bank  pro- 
vides advice.  .  .  ." 
17  CFR  5  240.3b-9(aKlK2)  (1986).  • 

A  crucial  problem  with  the  SEC's  new  rule 
defining  "bank,"  however,  is  that  the  1934 
Act  already  contains  a  definition  of  the 
term  "bank."  Indeed,  the  Act's  definition  of 
"bank"  Immediately  follows  Its  definitions 
of  "broker"  and  dealer." 

"The  term  'bank'  means  (A)  a  banking  In- 
stitution organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  (B)  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  (C)  any  other 
banking  Institution,  whether  Incorporated 
or  not,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  suiy 
SUte  or  of  the  United  States,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  business  of  which  consists  of 
receiving  deposits  or  exercising  fiduciary 
powers  similar  to  those  permitted  to  nation- 
al banks  under  section  ll(k)  of  the  Federal 
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Rewrve  Act.  at  amended,  and  which  is  su- 
penrlaed  and  examined  by  SUte  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  banks  and 
which  is  not  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
eradlng  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  . 
15  njB.C.  i  78c(aX6>.  This  definition  notably 
does  not  contain  any  exception  for  a  bank 
that  "tplublldy  solicits  brokerage  business 
(or  which  it  receives  transaction-related 
compensation"  or  that  "directly  or  Indirect- 
ly racelves  transaction-related  compensation 
(or  providinc  brokerage  service  for  .  .  .  ac- 
counts to  which  the  bank  provides  advice." 
In  sum,  the  statutory  deflnition  of  bank 
contains  no  exception  for  banks  engaging  in 
brokerage  activities  for  profit:  "■  there  is  no 
ambiguity  or  imprecision  on  this  point."  As 
far  as  the  statutory  definition  of  bank  is 
concerned,  then.  Rule  3b-»  directly  conflicts 
with  the  language  of  the  1934  Act. 
B.  Congrestional  Intent 
Tbe  manner  in  which  Congress  defined 
"Ijroker."  "dealer,"  and  "bank"  in  the  1934 
Act  reflects  a  purpoee(ul  decision  on  its  part 
that  the  SEC  should  not  have  oversight  Ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  banks,  because 
h»nfc«  were  already  subject  to  a  complex 
scheme  of  administrative  regulation  at  the 
federal  and  sUte  level.  In  the  1934  Act.  Con- 
gress defined  "bank'  essentially  as  an  insti- 
tution subject  to  at  least  one  of  several  ex- 
isting banking  regulators:  the  federal  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  (for  all  nationally 
chartered  banks),  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (for  all 
member  banks),  or  any  other  "State  or  Fed- 
eral authority  having  supervision  over 
banks."  Thus,  the  exemption  from  SEC 
broker-dealer  regulation  is  available  only  to 
banking  institutions  regulated  by  some 
other  government  authority. 
1.  Evidence  of  Congreu'  Intent  Not  to 
Impose  Addition€U  Government  Supervi- 
tiorn  Upon  Banka 

Relevant  legislative  history  confirms  that 
Congress  intended  to  preclude  SEC  regula- 
tion of  institutions  meeting  the  statutory 
definition  of  "bank"  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cative regulation.  The  Senate  Committee 
Report  accompanying  S.  3420  stated  that 
most  of  the  definitions  In  the  bill  were  "self- 
explanatory."  S.  Rep.  No.  792,  73d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  14  (1934).  Nevertheless,  the  Report  did 
comment  on  the  definitions  of  "broker," 
and  "dealer."  definitions  the  Committee 
considered  to  be  "the  most  Important  .  .  . 
since  many  of  the  pro\Tsions  of  the  act 
apply  only  to  members  of. exchanges  and 
brokers  and  dealers  who  do  business 
through  them."  Id.  Expressly  recognizing, 
then,  that  institutions  excluded  from  the 
definitions  of  "broker"  and  "dealer"  would 
not  be  subject  to  many  of  the  Act's  impor- 
tant regulatory  provisions,  the  Report  un- 
ambiguously stated  that  "banlcs  are  express- 
ly exempted  from  the  definitions  of  broker' 
and  'dealer.'"  Id.  Finally,  in  summarizing 
the  definition  of  "bank."  the  Report  high- 
lights its  critical  essence  as  including 
"any  .  .  .  bank  performing  normal  banking 
(unctions,  which  is  subject  to  supervision 
and  examination  by  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities." Id.  The  necessary  implication  of 
the  Senate  Report  was  that  any  bank  al- 
ready subject  to  administrative  oversight 
need  not  be  subjected  to  the  new  regulatory 
regime  that  the  bill  established  for  nonbank 
brokers  and  dealers." 

In  1934.  nonbank  stockbrokers  and  securi- 
ties traders,  unlike  banks,  were  not  subject 
to  any  nationwide,  systematic  regulation  or 
oversight  by  federal  or  state  government  au- 
thorities. The  purt>08e  of  the  1934  Act  was 


to  bring  these  previously  unregulated  par- 
ticipants in  financial  naarkets  under  a 
regime  of  govenunent  super\l8lon  and  ex- 
amination analogous  to  that  which  the 
Olass-Steagall  Act  had  already  mandated 
for  banks."  Indeed,  one  purpose  of  the  1934 
Act's  regulation  of  securities  exchanges  and 
broker-dealers  was  to  protect  America's 
banking  system.'*  Pre-1929  overextended 
margin  accounts  and  unwise  extensions  of 
credit  to  brokers  by  banks  had  contributed 
to  bank  failures:  financially  precarious 
banks  often  could  not  collect  on  the  loans 
made  to  brokers  for  margin  purchases  by 
the  brokers'  customers."  As  a  result,  some 
of  the  1934  Acts  most  significant  provisions 
regulate  margin  lending  by  brokers  and  con- 
trol the  credit  that  brokers  can  receive  from 
banks.  See  15  U.S.C.  5S78g.  78h.  Because 
these  banking-related  provisions  implicated 
the  sUbllity  of  the  banking  system,  the  1934 
Act  entrusted  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  their  ad- 
ministration. Although  Congress  decided  to 
delegate  the  supervision  and  examination  of 
exchanges  and  broker-dealers  to  a  new 
agency,  there  is  no  indication  that  in  1934 
Congress  wanted  this  new  agency,  created 
for  a  particular  specialization,  to  regulate 
the  banks." 

To  the  contrary,  there  is  much  evidence  in 
the  Act's  legislative  history  that  Congress 
decided  to  exempt  banlcs  from  the  broker- 
dealer  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  because  they 
were  already  subject  to  systematic  govern- 
ment oversight.  The  original  House  and 
Senate  bills  did  not  expressly  exclude  banks 
from  the  definitions  of  "broker"  and 
"dealer."  At  the  hearings,  a  prominent  New 
York  banker.  William  Potter.  Chairman  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  complained 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  the  definitions  of 
"broker"  and  "dealer,"  as  they  then  stood, 
would  cover  some  securities  services  already 
being  performed  by  banks: 

"[Blanks  of  this  country  do  not  confine 
their  activities  solely  to  banking.  ...  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try turn  to  their  bankers  for  advice  with  re- 
spect to  their  Investments  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities. 

"Furthermore,  banks  are  called  upon  con- 
stantly to  act  as  the  agent  of  others  in  the 
care  and  custody  of  securities,  the  placing  of 
orders  for  their  purchase  and  sale  and  in 
the  completion  of  such  transactions,  includ- 
ing the  receipt  or  delivery  of  securities 
against  payment  or  receipt  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  in  the  safe  transmittal  of  such  se- 
curities. Many  people  are  utterly  unfamiliar 
with  the  manner  in  which  such  transactions 
should  be  carried  on  .  .  .  and  turn  to  the 
bankers  in  recognition  of  their  experience 
and  expertise  in  such  matters.  .  .  ." 
Stock  Exchange  Practices:  Hearings  Before 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, Part  15,  73d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7222  (1934) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  "Senate  Hearings"). 
After  describing  how  banks  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities that  fit  the  then  definitions  of 
"broker"  and  "dealer,"  Potter  went  on  to 
advocate  that  banks  should  nevertheless  not 
be  subjected  to  the  new  regulation  proposed 
for  nonbank  brokers  and  dealers: 

"Permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  further  general 
observation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regula- 
tion of  the  banks,  so  far  as  the  National 
Government  is  concerned,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other  agen- 
cies within  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  divided  responsibility 
with  respect  to  such  matters,  and  it  seems 


to  me  obvious  that  the  banks  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  two  arms  of 
the  Government  whose  purposes  and  poli- 
cies might  at  times  conflict." 
Id.  Potter  then  specifically  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  exclude  banks 
from  the  deflniton  of  "broker"  and 
"dealer":  "I  submit  that  these  definitions 
should  be  changed,  or  that  some  specific 
statement  should  be  made  that  banks  are 
not  included  in  such  deflnition."  Id. 

At  this  point  Ferdinand  Pecora.  the  coun- 
sel to  the  Senate  Committee  and  a  drafts- 
man of  the  1934  Act,  interrupted  to  say  that 
he  agreed  that  the  bill  should  not  include 
banks  within  the  definitions  of  "broker" 
and  "dealer."  Id.  When  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee,  it  contained 
the  new  clauses  excluding  banks  from  the 
"broker"  and  "dealer"  definitions,  as  well  as 
a  definition  of  "i>ank."  The  House  version, 
ultimately  enacted  into  law.  was  similarly 
amended  in  Committee  to  exclude  banks 
from  the  definition  of  "broker"  and 
"dealer"  and  to  add  a  definition  of  "bank." 
While  the  House  and  Senate  bills  used 
somewhat  different  language  in  defining 
"bank,"  both  versions  were  identical  in  de- 
fining banks  in  terms  of  the  government 
agencies  that  regulated  them." 

Since  the  1934  Act.  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly exempted  banks  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  SEC,  and  defined  banks  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  In  1940,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Investment  Company  and  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Acts,  Congress  repeated  the 
same  bank  exemption  from  the  definitions 
of  "broker"  and  "dealer,"  and  also  from  the 
crucial  definitions  of  "investment  company" 
and  "investment  adviser"  in  these  Acts.  See 
54  Stat.  791.  792,  798,  848;  15  U.S.C.  SS  80a- 
2(a)(6),  (11),  -3(c)(3),  80b-2(a)(3).  (7).  (11). 
Moreover,  in  these  Acts  Congress  again  de- 
fined banks  in  terms  of  the  government 
agencies  that  regulated  them.  See  54  Stat. 
791,  848;  15  U.S.C.  J5  80a-2(aK5),  80b- 
2(a)(2).  Thus,  the  definitions  in  the  1934  Act 
are  but  one  part  of  a  consistent  congression- 
al policy  of  keeping  oversight  of  the  bank- 
ing system  separate  from  the  SEC's  over- 
sight of  the  securities  trading  and  invest- 
ment industries. 

2.  77»e  Special  Problem  Posed  by  the  Chang- 
ing Interpretation  of  the  Glaas-SteagaU 
Act 

The  SEC  contends  that  when  Congress  ex- 
empted banks  from  SEC  broker-dealer  regu- 
lation in  1934,  it  was  acting  under  the  im- 
presssion  that  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
1933  precluded  banks  from  brokering  securi- 
ties for  a  profit  or  (or  nonbanking  custom- 
ers. As  evidence  of  this  congressional  imder- 
standlng,  the  SEC  points  to  the  testimony 
of  Thomas  Corcoran  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  that  considered  the 
legislation.  Corcoran,  at  the  time,  was  coun- 
sel to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  an  active  participant  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  1934  Act.  Corcoran,  too,  argued 
vigorously  that  the  original  bill  should  be 
amended  to  exempt  banks  from  broker- 
dealer  regulation.  In  making  his  point  to 
the  Senate  Committee,  Corcoran  referred 
extensively  to  his  reading  of  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall Act  as  barring  retail  brokerage  activities 
by  banks: 

"Of  course  under  the  Glass-Steagall  bill  a 
bank  can  no  longer  peddle  securities  at 
retail.  It  can  do  two  things:  it  can  buy  secu- 
rities for  its  own  account,  for  its  own  invest- 
ment; and  it  can  act  as  agent  to  transmit  to 
a  broker  an  order  to  purchase  or  sell  securi- 


ties, given  to  it  by  one  of  the  bank's  custom- 
ers. 

"Certainly  we  had  no  conception  when  we 
drafted  the  language  of  this  bill  that  it 
would  be  said  that  if  a  bank  bought  securi- 
ties for  its  bond  account,  or  merely  trans- 
mitted, for  a  service  charge,  an  order  from  a 
customer  to  a  broker  (because  very  often 
customers  of  banlu  do  not  know  whom  to  go 
to  for  brokerage  service),  that  operations  of 
that  kind  on  the  part  of  a  bank  constituted 
transacting  a  business  in  securities. 

"And  I  might  say  that  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty with  that  language,  or  any  conception 
that  it  does  cover  a  bank,  acting  as  banks 
may  act  imder  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  then 
the  language  should  be  changed  so  that 
banks  so  acting  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  language. .  .  ." 
Senate  Hearings,  supra,  at  6470. 

Similarly,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee.  Corcoran  pleaded,  "the 
bill  needs  to  be  clarified,  so  that  a  bank 
which  Just  acts  for  you  in  passing  on  an 
order  to  a  broker  .  .  .  does  not  come  within 
that  sort  of  provision,"  referring  specifically 
to  the  bill's  restrictions  on  borrowing  by 
brokers.  Stock  Exchange  Regulation:  Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  78S2  and  H.R.  8270  Before  the 
House  Comm.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  86  (1934). 
When  asked  by  Representative  Edward 
Kenney  why  banks  should  be  exempted 
from  these  control-of-credlt  provisions,  Cor- 
coran responded:  "Because  there  are  plenty 
of  other  limitations  on  the  banks.  A  bank 
carmot  normally  go  in  the  business,  like  a 
broker,  of  dealing  in  securities."  When  the 
Congressman  interrupted  to  protest  tliat 
banks  do  act  like  a  broker,  Corcoran  an- 
swered. "They  are  not  allowed  to  do  those 
things  any  longer,  under  the  Glass-Steagall 
bill."  Id.  Pressing  Coreoran  again  on  exactly 
what  business  banks  were  excluded  from, 
the  Congressman  was  sidestepped:  "You 
may  l>e  able  to  answer  that  better  than  I 
can."  said  Corcoran.  Id. 

The  SEC  uses  the  Corcoran  testimony  to 
make  the  following  argument:  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  1934  Act,  adopted  Corcoran's 
understanding  that  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
precluded  b&nks  from  engaging  in  brokerage 
activities  for  nonbanking  customers.  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  in  fact 
does  not  preclude  these  activities,  then  it 
follows  that  the  SEC  must  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance congressional  intent  by  regulating 
these  new  retail  brokerage  activities  of 
banks.  It  is  not  an  illogical  argument,  but  it 
does  raise  basic  Issues  about  the  role  of 
courts  in  construing  legislation. 

Initially,  we  emphasize  that  we  do  not  and 
need  not  rule  today  whether,  in  fact,  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  permits  a  bank,  as  op- 
posed to  a  nonbanking  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
or  a  bank  holding  company,  to  engage  in 
discount  brokerage  services  for  members  of 
the  general  public  who  do  not  use  the 
bank's  banking  services."  An  argument  cer- 
tainly could  be  made  that  a  bank  can  do  Just 
that  under  the  reasoning  of  Securities  In- 
dustry Association   v.    Comptroller  of  the 

Currency,  577  F.Supp.  252  (D.D.C.1983)  (up- 
holding the  Comptroller's  1982  decision)." 
In  any  event,  the  question  whether  a  Ijank 
itself  can  broker  securities  for  nonbanking 
customers  is  squarely  presented  in  a  differ- 
ent case  before  this  court.  Securities  Indus- 
try Association  v.  Board  of  Governors,  Nos. 

86-5089  et  al.  (oral  argument  held  April  4. 

1986)  and  we  do  not  predict  or  rely  on  any 

particular  outcome  in  that  case  to  decide 

this  case. 


We  will  assume  that  Corcoran  was  incor- 
rect in  telling  the  ^934  Congress  that  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  precluded  banks  from 
acting  like  other  brokers.  It  still  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  we  should  attribute 
Corcoran's  erroneous  belief  to  (ingress.  A 
court  must  assure  itself  of  strong  evidence 
of  congressional  misapprehension  before  it 
goes  on  to  decide  what  Congress  would  have 
done,  if  Congress  had  known  the  "truth." 
Indeed,  there  is  a  legitimate  question 
whether  a  court  should  ever  engage  in  such 
surrogate  behavior.  Here,  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  misinterpreted  its  own  stat- 
ute, enacted  only  a  year  before,  in  a  crucial 
Jurisdictional  matter,  required  a  stronger 
evidentiary  base  than  the  SEC  has  offered. 
The  end  of  the  exchange  between  Corcoran 
and  Representative  Kenney  suggests  that 
Corcoran  himself  may  have  been  less  than 
totally  sure  about  the  effect  of  Glass-Stea- 
gall. since  even  he  ultimately  deferred  to 
the  legislators'  greater  familiarity  with 
Glass-Steagall 's  scope.  Corcoran's  testimony 
as  a  whole  may  also  reasonably  be  read  as 
an  advocate's  argimient  that  however  Glass- 
Steagall  limits  banlcs,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  definitions  of  "broker" 
and  "dealer. "  This  interpretation  of  Corco- 
ran's testimony  would  line  up  with  the  earli- 
er recounted  dialogue  between  Pecora,  the 
Senate  Committee  counsel,  and  Potter,  the 
New  York  banker,  see  supra,  as  further  evi- 
dence that  Congress'  primary  reason  for  ex- 
empting banks  from  SEC  broker-dealer  reg- 
ulation was  that  banks  were  already  exten- 
sively regulated  by  other  federal  and  state 
agencies. 

The  SEC,  however,  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Corcoran's  interpretation  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  as  precluding  profit 
brokerage  echoed  that  of  the  then  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  an  official  enforcer 
of  the  Act.  Actually  the  Comptroller's  first 
official  interpretation  of  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  did  not  occur  until  after  Congress 
passed  the  1934  Exchange  Act.*"  But  even  if 
we  credit  the  SEC's  argument  that  it  cor- 
roborates some  common  understanding 
among  significant  outside  participants  in 
the  process  that  the  Act  limited  banks  to  ac- 
commodation brokerage  transactions,  we 
are  still  hesitant  to  conclude  without  more 
direct  evidence  from  congressional  sources 
themselves,  te.,  reports  or  member  state- 
ments, that  Congress  Itself  not  only  misiui- 
derstood  the  thrust  of  its  own  Glass-Stea- 
gall offspring,  but  proceeded  to  enact  fur- 
ther legislation  based  primarily  on  that  mis- 
conception. "■ 

Finally,  even  if  we  did  accept  the  SEC's 
assumption  that  Congress,  when  enacting 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  in  1934.  acted 
on  an  erroneous  premise  that  Glass-Steagall 
precluded  reUll  bank  brokerage  activities, 
SEC's  Rule  3b-9  still  could  not  stand.  Yet 
another  assumption  is  essential  to  its  validi- 
ty: that  if  Congress  had  only  known  how 
the  Comptroller  and  the  courts  were  going 
to  interpret  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  Con- 
gress would  not  have  exempted  banks  from 
the  SEC's  broker-dealer  regulation.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory supporting  (or  negating)  this  assump- 
tion. It  is  entirely  possible— though  admit- 
tedly speculative— that  had  Congress  antici- 
pated a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act,  it  would  still  have  decid- 
ed to  leave  banks  in  the  hands  of  bank  regu- 
lators alone,  so  as  not  to  subject  banks  to 
the  double-whammy  of  additional  federal 
oversight.  The  contrary  prediction  may  be 
Just  as  plausible— and  Just  as  speculative.  It 
comes  down  to  this:  It  is  not  the  Job  of 


courts  to  play  the  game  of  "what  IF'  in  pre- 
dicting congressional  reactions  to  hypotheti- 
cal circumstances.  Absent  an  express  deleg*- 
tion  to  the  SEC  to  take  account  of  (uture 
changes  in  banking  practices  and/or  bank- 
ing regulatory  activities,  we  must  give  e((ect 
to  the  unambiguous  language  of  the  statute 
itself.  Board  of  Governors  v.  Dimension  Fi- 
nancial Corporation,  —  U.S.  — .  106  S.Ct. 
681.  88  L.Ed.2d  691  (L986).  Our  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  1934  Act  does 
reveal  some  ambiguities  in  it— but  these  am- 
biguities cannot  serve  to  erode  the  unambig- 
uous language  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  clear 
congressional  intent  to  direct  otherwise. 

C.  The  197S  Amendments 

We  find  In  post-1934  events  yet  another 
reason  to  honor  the  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage in  this  case.  Whatever  Congress'  un- 
derstanding of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
during  the  passage  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  in  1934.  forty  years  later  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  the  basic  regulatory  struc- 
ture set  up  in  the  1934  Act:  banks  are  to  be 
supervised  exclusively  by  banking  regulators 
and  not  by  the  SEC. 

In  1975,  a  year  after  the  then  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  issued  his  opinion  letter  re- 
pudiating the  accommodation  concept.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  comprehensive  set  of 
amendments  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  The  House-passed  version  contained 
a  provision  that  directed  the  SEC  "to  make 
a  study  of  the  securities  activities  conducted 
by  persons  who  are  not  brokers  or  dealers 
...  to  determine  .  .  .  whether  the  exclusion 
from  the  definition  of  broker  and  dealer  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors  and  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle."  HJl.  4111,  {20A(JK1). 
The  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  accompa- 
nying H.R.  4111  showed  an  awareness  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
was  changing,  and  that  banks  were  becom- 
ing increasingly  involved  in  brokerage  busi- 
ness: "Since  1934,  banks  have  been  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  'broker'  and  dealer' 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  Glass-SteagaU  Act 
had  effectively  removed  banks  from  the  se- 
curities business.  In  recent  time,  however, 
banks  have  undertaken  a  host  of  securities 
related  activities."  H.R.Rep.  No.  123  94th 
Cong.-lst  Sess.  93  (1975). 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
study  provision,  but  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee picked  up  the  House  provision.  The 
Conference  Report,  however,  tempered  the 
House  Report's  reference  to  the  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act: 
"These  provisions  do  not  authorize  the 
Commission  to  study  or  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  whether  these  activi- 
ties are  or  should  remain  permissible  under 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  This  matter  is  the 
subject  of  a  planned  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs."  H.R.Conf.Rep.  No.  229, 
94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Ill  (1975),  UJS.Code 
Cong.  &  Admin.News  1975,  pp.  179,  342. 
With  that  caution,  and  some  sUght  modifi- 
cation in  language,  the  House-originated 
study  provision  was  enacted  into  law.  Act  o( 
June  4,  1975,  Pubi.  No.  94-29.  89  SUt.  111. 
Thus,  both  Houses  of  Congress  were 
aware  as  late  as  1975  that  the  administra- 
tive interpretations  of  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  was  undergoing  considerable  revision 
and  that  new  interpretation  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  might  well  bring  banks  actively 

into  the  reUil  brokerage  business.  Congress, 
moreover,  was  sufficiently  concerned  about 
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the  impUcaUons  of  this  development  to 
direct  the  SEC  study.  Nevertheless,  Con- 
grew  did  not  see  fit  then  or  since  to  amend 
the  1934  Act's  definitions  of  "broker"  and 
"detler"  to  Include  banks.  Furthermore, 
rather  than  authorise  appropriate  riilemak- 
ing  if.  In  iU  expertise,  the  SEC  concluded 
that  banks  should  be  subject  to  broker- 
dealer  regulation.  Congress  directed  the 
agency  to  report  back  to  Congress  "with  rec- 
ommetidatioiu  for  Ugialation  as  it  deems 
advisable."  15  U.S.C.  S78k-l(e)  (emphasis 
supplied)." 

Thus.  In  a  new  statute  passed  forty  years 
after  the  Exchange  Act.  Congress  deter- 
mined not  to  amend  the  definitions  of 
"broker"  "dealer"  or  "bank"  to  authorize 
the  SEC  to  regulate  banks  as  broker-dealers 
without  further  congressional  consider- 
ation. Especially  in  light  of  such  recent 
action  (or  purposeful  Inaction),  this  court 
cannot  now  find  authority  for  the  SEC  to 
amend  the  1934  sUtutory  definitions  by  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  much  as  we  might 
sympathise  with  the  SEC's  motivation  for 
and  the  public  interest  in  such  regulation. 
That  is  a  move  that  Congress  alone  can 
make.  So  far  it  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 
D.  Relevant  Caselaw 

The  SEC  cites  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  SEC  V.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America  (VALICJ.  359  U.S.  65  79 
S.Ct  618.  3  L.Ed.2d  640  (1959).  for  the  prop- 
osition that  courts  need  not  always  feel 
bound  by  the  literal  language  of  exceptions 
to  definitions  in  statutes  enforced  by  the 
SEC.  In  VALIC  the  issues  were  whether  a 
variable  aimuity  contract  was  a  "security" 
within  the  definition  of  that  term  in  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  whether  a  company 
offering  these  variable  annuity  contracts 
was  an  "investment  company"  within  the 
definition  of  that  term  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  sUted.  the  1933 
Act  explicitly  exempted  "insurance"  or  ""an- 
nuity" contracts  from  the  definition  of  "se- 
curity," and  the  1940  Act  explicitly  exempt- 
ed an  institution  which  met  the  definition 
of  "an  insurance  company"  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "an  investment  company."  Except 
for  the  exemptions,  the  variable  annuity 
contract  and  the  companies  that  offered 
them  would  fall  within  the  1933  Act  defini- 
tion of  ""security"  and  the  1940  Act  defini- 
tion of  "investment  company." 

The  Investment  Company  Act  defined  an 
exempted  "insurance  company"  as  "a  com- 
pany .  .  .  whose  primary  and  predominant 
business  activity  is  the  writing  of  insurance 
or  the  reinsuring  of  risks  underwritten  by 
insurance  companies  and  which  is  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  insurance  commissioner 
or  a  similar  official  or  agency  of  a 
SUte.  .  .  ."  15  VS.C.  S80a-2(aK17). 

The  1933  Securities  Act  did  not  actually 
contain  a  definition  of  '"insurance"  or  '"an- 
nuity contract."  The  statute  merely  stated 
that  its  provisions  "shall  not  apply  to  .  .  . 
any  insurance  ...  or  annuity  contract, 
issued  by  a  corporation  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  insurance  commissioner,  bank 
commissioner,  or  any  agency  or  officer  per- 
forming like  fimctions,  of  any  State.  .  . 
15U.S.C.  J77c(aK8). 

The  SEC  points  out  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  exemptions  in  VALIC  and  those 
in  this  case;  like  the  1934  Act  exemption  for 
l>anks,  the  exemptions  for  annuities  and  in- 
surance companies  in  VALIC  were  struc- 
tured in  terms  of  existing  supervision  by 
other  agencies.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
VALIC,  however,  held  that  variable  annuity 
contracts  and  the  companies  that  offered 


them  were  not  exempt  from  the  statutory 
definitions  of  "security"  and  '"Investment 
company"  and  hence  were  subject  to  SEC 
regulation. 

Despite  surface  similarity,  we  find  crucial 
distinctions  between  VALIC  and  this  case. 
The  decision  in  VALIC  turned  on  the  fact 
that  a  variable  annuity  contract  contained 
markedly  distinct  features  from  a  tradition- 
al fixed-dollar  annuity  contract.  A  "recent 
development"  in  1959.  a  variable  annuity 
paid  out  in  "fluctuating  amounts,  measured 
ultimately  by  the  company's  success  in  in- 
vesting the  premium  payments  received 
from  aiuiuitants. "  359  U.S.  at  95.  79  S.<:t.  at 
634  (Harlan.  Jr..  J.,  dissenting).  Accordingly, 
the  holder  of  a  variable  annuity,  as  opposed 
to  a  fixed  annuity,  "participates  on  an 
"equity'  basis  in  the  investment  experience 
of  the  enterprise."  just  like  the  owner  of  a 
share  of  company  stock  or  a  mutual  fund 
does.  359  n.S.  at  79.  79  S.Ct.  at  626  (Bren- 
nan.  J.,  concurring).  Thus,  although  a  vari- 
able aimulty  contract  by  name  might  fit  a 
literal  reading  of  "any  insurance  ...  or  an- 
nuity contract."  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  Congress,  in  exempting  Insur- 
ance-type contracts  from  SEC  regulation, 
did  not  intend  to  exempt  what  were  essen- 
tially equity  shares,  however  labelled: 

"CAlbsent  some  guarantee  of  fixed 
income,  the  variable  annuity  places  all  the 
investment  risks  on  the  annuitant,  none  on 
the  company.  The  holder  gets  only  a  pro 
rata  share  of  what  the  portfolio  of  equity 
interests  reflects— which  may  be  a  lot,  a 
little,  or  nothing.  We  realize  that  life  insur- 
ance is  an  evolving  institution.  .  .  .  But  we 
conclude  that  the  concept  of  "insurance"  in- 
volves some  risk-taking  on  the  part  of  the 
company." 

359  U.S.  at  71,  79  S.Ct.  at  621  (footnote 
omitted).  And.  since  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts were  not  "Insurance"  for  the  purposes 
of  SEC  regulation,  a  company  that  was  or- 
ganized to  offer  only  variable  annuities  was 
not  a  company  "whose  primary  and  pre- 
dominant business  activity  is  the  writing  of 
Insurance." 

In  contrast,  here  there  Is  no  issue  about 
whether  members  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  meet  the  statutory  definition  of 
"bank"  in  15  U.S.C.  §78c(a)(6).  While  it  is 
true  that  some  such  institutions  are  actively 
brokering  securities  and  stock,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  "substantial"  portion  of  the 
business  of  these  institutions  consists  of  tra- 
ditional banking  services."  "This  is  not  then 
the  analogue  to  VALIC  where  an  institution 
calls  itself  a  bank,  but  the  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  business  does  not  consist  of  tradi- 
tional banking  services. 

In  VALIC  the  Supreme  Court  found  suffi- 
cient imprecision  in  the  statutory  term  "'in- 
surance" to  permit  it  to  decide  that  a  vari- 
able annuity  did  not  fit  that  term.  The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  conclude  that  although 
variable  annuities  concededly  fell  within  the 
insurance  exemption,  sound  regulatory 
policy  required  SEC  oversight  of  these  con- 
tracts (and  the  companies  that  offered 
them).  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  15  U.S.C.  J  78c(a)(6)  defi- 
nition of  '"bank"  encompasses  ABA  mem- 
bers. Therefore,  a  validation  of  Rule  3b-9 
would  require  this  court  to  override  unam- 
biguous statutory  language  and  to  deter- 
mine, for  tMlicy  reasons,  that  SEC  should  be 
allowed  to  impose  additional  government 
oversight  upon  banks  that  engage  in  nonac- 
commodation  brokerage  activities.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Board  of  Governors  v.  Dimension  Finan- 
cial, supra,  precludes  such  a  course. 


Dimension  FinancieU  was  a  case  involving 
institutions  whose  only  "banking"  services 
were  offering  "negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal" or  NOW  accounts.  The  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  defined  "bank"  for  the 
purposes  of  its  operative  provisions  as  in- 
cluding any  institution  "which  .  .  .  accepts 
deposits  that  the  depositor  has  a  legal  right 
to  withdraw  on  demand. "  See  106  S.Ct.  at 
683.  Although  NOW  accounts  did  not  give 
depositors  the  legal  right  to  withdraw  upon 
demand,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  considered  NOW  ac- 
counts as  the  functional  equivalent  of  tradi- 
tional checking  accounts  and  attempted  to 
regulate  institutions  which  offered  them  as 
banks.  Therefore,  despite  the  unambiguous 
statutory  language,  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
issued  a  regulation  that  defined  "banks" 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  In- 
cluding "'any  Institution  that .  .  .  accepts  de- 
posits that  "as  a  matter  of  practice"  are  pay- 
able on  demand."  See  id.  In  invalidating  the 
Board's  regulation,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated: 

"Without  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  regulating  financial  institutions  that  are 
the  functional  equivalent  of  banks.  NOW 
accounts  have  much  in  common  with  tradi- 
tional payment-on-demand  checking  ac- 
counts: Indeed  we  recognize  that  they  gener- 
ally serve  the  same  purpose.  Rather  than 
defining  "bank'  as  an  institution  that  offers 
the  fimctional  equivalent  of  banking  serv- 
ices, however.  Congress  defined  with  speci- 
ficity certain  transactions  that  constitute 
banking  subject  to  regulation.  The  statute 
may  be  imperfect,  but  the  Board  has  no 
power  to  correct  flaws  that  it  perceives  in 
the  statute  it  is  empowered  to  administer. 
Its  rulemaking  power  is  limited  to  adopting 
regtilations  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  statute." 
Id.  at  689  (footnote  omitted).  Here,  as  in  Di- 
mension Financial,  the  1934  Act  may  be  im- 
perfect in  not  allowing  SEC  regulation  of 
banks  that  engage  in  discount  brokerage  ac- 
tivities, but  here,  as  in  Dimension  Finan- 
cial, the  Statutory  definition  of  "bank"  pre- 
cludes the  agency  from  issuing  a  regulation 
fimdamentally  altering  that  imperfect  defi- 
nition. 

Thus,  Dimension  Finajicial  and  not 
VALIC  controls  our  statutory  interpretation 
in  this  case.  We  note  as  well  that,  in  con- 
trast to  the  congressional  decision  in  1975  to 
leave  the  bank  exclusion  intact,  in  VALIC 
there  was  no  legislative  reaffirmation  of  the 
exemptions  after  Congress  became  aware  of 
the  problem  of  variable  annuities. 

III.  THE  ""CONTEXT  CLAUSE"  AND  THE  SEC'S 
AUTHORITY  TO  DEFINE  THE  ACT'S  "TERMS" 

The  upholding  the  validity  of  Rule  3b-9. 
the  District  Court  relied  on  the  clause 
"unless  the  context  otherwise  requires." 
which  precedes  all  forty  definitions  con- 
tained in  the  15  U.S.C.  i  78c.  The  District 
Court  held  that  the  existence  of  this  "con- 
text" claxise  rendered  the  statutory  defini- 
tions of  "broker."  ""dealer."  and  "bank"  im- 
precise, thereby  triggering  judicial  defer- 
ence to  a  reasonable  agency  interpretation 
of  these  terms  under  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.  v. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc., 
467  U.S.  837,  104  S.Ct.  2778,  81  UEd.2d  694 
(1984).  The  Court  found  Rule  3b-9  to  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  interpretation  of  "baiik" 
because  "the  services  now  promoted  by  the 
bank[s]  are  functionally  indistinguishable 
from  those  offered  by  registered  brokers,"  a 
change  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
banks  '"merely  provide ed]  accommodation 
services  to  existing  customers."  J.A.  at  97. 


For  the  same  reasons,  the  District  Court 
held  that  the  SEC's  redefinition  of  "bank" 
feU  within  the  delegation  that  '"[tlhe  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  as  to  matters 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  shall 
have  power  by  rules  and  regulations  to 
define  technical,  trade,  accounting,  and 
other  terms  used  in  this  chapter,  consistent- 
ly with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
chapter."  15  U.S.C.  i  78c(b).  The  SEC  now 
argues  that  we  should  affirm  the  judgment 
of  the  District  Court  on  one  or  both  of 
these  bases. 

A.  The  Context  Clause 

First  and  foremost,  we  do  not  accept  the 
major  premise  of  the  SEC's  context  clause 
argument:  that  the  phrase  "unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires"  refers  to  out-of-Act 
market  or  regulatory  circumstances  as  well 
as  In-Act  textual  contexts.  We  read  the  con- 
text clause  as  meaning  only  that  if  in  the 
case  of  a  frequently  occurring  statutory 
term,  its  immediate  context  suggests  that  a 
literal  application  of  the  statutory  defini- 
tion would  produce  absurd  consequences  or 
run  counter  to  the  obvious  thrust  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  agency  may  appropriately  modify 
the  definition.  See  SEC  v.  National  Securi- 
ties, Inc.,  393  U.S.  453.  466.  89  S.Ct.  564.  571. 
21  L.Ed.2d  668  (1969)  (  "Congress  itself  has 
cautioned  that  the  same  words  may  take  on 
a  different  coloration  In  different  sections 
of  the  securities  laws. "). 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Marine  Bank  v.  Weaver,  455  U.S.  551.  102 
S.Ct.  1220.  71  L.Ed.2d  409  (1928),  suggests 
that  the  context  clause  may  authorize  an 
agency  or  court  to  take  account  of  outside 
circumstances  in  construing  a  term  defined 
in  the  1934  Act.  That  observation  was  how- 
ever, both  unnecessary  to  the  Court's  hold- 
ing "  and  proffered  only  in  a  passing  refer- 
ence with  no  explanation  or  discussion.'* 
We  are  convinced  by  the  more  elaborately 
reasoned,  p>ost-Aforine  Bank  decision  in  Rue- 
fenacht  v.  O'HoUoran,  737  F.2d  320  (3d 
Clr.1984),  ajrd  sub.  nom.  Gould  v.  Ruefen- 
acht,  471  U.S.  701,  105  S.Ct.  2308.  85  L.Ed.2d 
708  (1985).  that  the  context  clause  does  not 
confer  such  a  broad  license  upon  courts  and 
the  SEC  to  change  basic  decisions  made  by 
Congress.  We  will  not  repeat  here  Judge 
Gibbons'  persuasive  opinion  in  Ruefenacht, 
but  only  briefly  sununarize  its  discxission  of 
the  context  clause's  legislative  history  to  ex- 
plain why  we  conclude  that  "context"  refers 
only  to  in-Act  textual  context. 

The  context  clause  in  the  1934  Act  had  its 
original  in  an  identical  clause  which  preced- 
ed all  the  definitions  in  the  1933  Securities 
Act.  The  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
1933  Act  contained  different  versions  of  this 
prefatory  clause.  The  House  version  con- 
tained the  clause  "'unless  the  context  other- 
wise required."  The  Senate  version  simply 
read  ""unless  the  text  otherwise  indicates." 
Although  the  Conference  Committee  adopt- 
ed the  House  version,  the  Conference 
Report  makes  no  mention  of  any  difference 
between  these  prefatory  clauses.  The  Third 
Circuit  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
cussion that  the  distinction  between  "text" 
and  ""context"  had  no  particular  signifi- 
cance. We  reach  the  same  conclusion  that 
"Congress  did  not  intend  the  context  clause 
as  a  font  of  authority"  for  the  SEC  to  alter 
definitions  in  the  1934  Act  "when  the  un- 
derlying facts  may  seem  to  warrant."  737 
F.2d  at  331. 

£>ren  if  we  agreed  that  the  context  clause 
permits  more  input  than  is  found  inside  the 
four  walls  of  the  statute,  there  would 
remain  a  serious  question  about  when  factu- 


al "context"  actually  "requires"  deviation 
from  the  statutory  definition.  Specifically, 
if  Congress  exempted  banks  from  SEC 
broker-dealer  regulation  to  avoid  Imposing 
on  banks  additional  government  oversight 
regardless  of  precisely  what  bank  brokerage 
activities  Glass-Steagall  allowed,  can  it  rea- 
sonably be  said  that  the  relevant  "context" 
has  changed  simply  because  banking  regula- 
tors have  now  liberalized  their  interpreta- 
tions of  Glass-Steagall  strictures?  It  sounds 
farfetched.  But  it  Illustrates  the  point  that 
giving  such  sail  to  the  context  clause  would 
embroil  courts  In  constant  controversies  as 
to  whether  the  context  that  had  changed 
was  really  relevant  at  all.  According  wide 
deference  to  agency  judgment  on  the  rel- 
evance of  the  context  could  of  course  mini- 
mize judicial  review  responsibilities,  but  it 
would  also  revolutionize  current  rules  of 
statutory  construction  and  doctrines  of 
plain  meaning  and  congressional  intent.  It  is 
too  big  a  step  to  take  on  the  basis  of  a  rote 
phrase  embedded  in  a  definition  section  of  a 
complex  statute. 

In  closing  out  this  discussion,  we  stress 
that  even  If  the  context  clause  on  some 
other  occasion  might  Justify  interpreting  a 
statutory  definition  in  light  of  changing 
market  conditions,  it  cannot  carry  the 
weight  of  Rule  3b-9.  Here,  the  unambiguous 
language  that  Congress  chose  for  the  statu- 
tory definitions  of  "broker."  "dealer."  and 
"bank"  (formulations  that  Congress  repeat- 
ed in  the  1940  Investment  Company  and  In- 
vestment Advisers  Acts)  expresses  a  congres- 
sional delineation  of  the  jurisdictional 
boundaries  laetween  the  SEC  and  banking 
regulators.  A  universal  clause  preceding 
every  definition  in  the  statute,  which  states 
only  'unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires." cannot  provide  the  authority  for 
one  of  the  agencies  whose  jurisdictional 
boundaries  are  defined  In  the  statute  to 
alter  by  administrative  regulation  those 
very  jurisdictional  boundaries.  To  suggest 
otherwise  is  to  sanction  administrative  au- 
tonomy beyond  the  control  of  either  Con- 
gress or  the  courts. 

B.  IS  U.S.C.  §  78c(b) 

Section  78c(b).  on  which  the  District 
Court  also  relied,  gives  the  SEC  authority  to 
define  technical,  trade,  accounting,  and 
other  terms  only  with  respect  to  "matters 
within  [itel  jurisdiction  []."  The  whole 
point  of  the  bank  exclusion  clauses  in  the 
definitions  of  "broker '"  and  "dealer"  is  to 
place  banks  outside  the  broker-dealer  juris- 
diction of  the  SEC  and  leave  them  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  banking  regulators  alone.  The 
SEC  cannot  use  its  definitional  authority  to 
expand  its  own  jurisdiction  and  to  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  agencies  including 
the  Board  of  (jovemors.  Such  use  of 
§  78c(b)  would  not  be  "consistentll  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  chapter."  Cf. 
FAIC  Securities,  Inc.  v.  VniUd  States,  768 
F.2d  352.  362  (D.C.Cir.  1985)  (holding  that  a 
similar  grant  of  definitional  authority  to 
the  FDIC  did  not  allow  the  agency  to 
expand  its  jurisdiction  by  redefining  terms 
already  defined  by  statute). 

Indeed,  the  very  language  of  i  78c(b)  re- 
minds us  that  Congress  delegated  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  not  the  SEC.  the 
authority  to  enforce  certain  provisions  of 
the  1934  Act  and  so  to  define  terms  fully 
within  its  enforcement  authority.  Thus, 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  delegate  the  authority  to  redefine 
"bank"  so  as  to  bring  banks  back  within  the 
definition  of  "broker"  and  "dealer."  we 
would  have  no  statutory  basis  for  deciding 
which  agency  Congress  chose  for  this  dele- 


gation. Contrary  to  the  SEC's  assumption 
that  It  would  be  the  only  logical  choice,  we 
think  the  fact  that  an  institution  meets  the 
statutory  definition  of  "bank"  simply  by 
being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  suggests  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  might  be  the  more  likely  candi- 
date. At  base,  however,  we  caimot  read  the 
1934  Act  as  granting  either  agency  the  au- 
thority to  redetermine  jurisdictional  bound- 
aries laid  down  in  the  1934  Act."  Under  the 
law  as  presently  written,  that  is  a  task  that 
Congress  has  reserved  for  itself. 

CONCLUSION 

[2]  In  the  end.  all  of  the  SEC's  efforts  to 
avoid  the  "plain  meaning"  of  the  definitions 
of  "broker."  "dealer"  and  ""bank"  fall.  We 
give  effect  to  the  statutory  language  not 
simply  because  Its  meaning  is  as  "plain"  as 
can  be.  but  because  it  reflects  a  basic  deci- 
sion by  Congress  on  how  to  allocate  respon- 
sibility among  different  federal  agencies  for 
regulating  financial  institutions  and  mar- 
kets. Rule  3b-9.  whatever  its  beneficial  pur- 
pose or  the  regulatory  need  for  some  such 
authority,  stUl  represents  an  attempt  by  one 
federal  agency  to  reallocate,  on  its  own  initi- 
ative, the  regulatory  responsibilities  Con- 
gress has  purposefully  divided  among  sever- 
al different  agencies.  It  is  tantamount  to 
one  of  the  regulatory  players  unilaterally 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  SEC  by 
itself  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  In- 
stitutions expressly  entrusted  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  FDIC.  and  others. 

Given  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  nature 
of  financial  institutions  and  market  prac- 
tices in  the  last  fifty  years.  Congress  inlght 
do  well  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  reex- 
amination of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and  the 
Securities  Acts.  Indeed,  it  might  well  deter- 
mine from  such  a  reexamination  that  banks 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  In  brokerage 
business  like  any  other  broker,  but  that 
banks  should  be  regulated  by  the  SEC  like 
any  other  broker.  Until  that  day,  however, 
the  SEC  operates  under  the  limited  author- 
ity of  the  1934  Act  and  must  refrain  from 
regulating  banks  as  broker-dealers.  The 
judgment  of  the  District  Court  is 

Reversed. 

rOOTNOTES 

•Of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  sitting  by  designation 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  i  294(d). 

■  National  banks  are  banks  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  See  12  U.8.C.  f  21. 

» The  original  version  of  i  16  did  not  include  the 
word  "stock."  suggesting  that  national  banks  could 
not  purchase  or  sell  corporate  stock  even  "without 
recourse"  and  "solely  upon  the  order,  and  for  the 
account  of.  customers."  Set  48  SUt.  184-85  (1933). 
In  I93S.  Congress  amended  { 16  to  correct  this 
omission.  See  49  SUt. ( 1935). 

'  The  original  version  of  i  21  did  not  contain  the 
proviso  at  the  end.  See  48  SUt.  189  (1931).  The  pro- 
viso was  added  by  the  1935  clarifying  amendments. 
See  49  SUt.  707(1935). 

'  The  Comptroller's  decision  was  upheld  In  Secu- 
ritiet  Industry  Asa'n  v.  Board  of  Govemon.  577 
F3upp.     252     (D.D.C.1983).     ofTd.     758     F.2d     739 

(D.C.Clr.l985)    (per    curiam),    cert    denied,    

U.S. .  106  S.CT.  790.  88  L.ED.2d  768  (1986);  cert 

granted  on  other  grounds  sub  nom.  Clarke  v.  Secu- 

ritiei  Industries.  Ais'n. U.S. .  106  S.Ct.  IJ59. 

89  L.Ed.2d  569  (1986). 

'  The  validity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  in- 
terpreution  is  currently  at  issue  in  Securities  In- 
dustry Ass'n  v.  Board  o/  Govemon.  Nos.  86-5089  et 
al.  (oral  argument  held  April  4.  1986). 

•  In  1977  (after  the  Comptroller's  1974  relnterpre- 
Ution  but  before  the  1980s  reinterpreUtions).  the 
SEC  knew  of  only  a  single  bank  that  engaged  In 
profit-seeking,  nonaccommodation  brokerage  busi- 
ness comparable  to  nonbank  brokers.  See  Reports 
on  Bank  Securities  Activities  o/  the  Securities  and 
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aaaMaA,  MovXuft  a**  Vrtan  Atfa.in.  96th  Cong.. 
Ut  Bern.  M.  ar-M  (CoiiimJ>rmi  1877).  In  contrast. 
by  December  1M3  the  ABA  Itwir  stated  that  there 
wci«  u  many  ai  1.000  banks  encasing  In  discount 
retail  brokenge  serrleea  and  that  the  number  was 
growing  rapidly.  Admlnlatratlve  Record  at  41. 

<  In  addition  to  requiring  banks  to  register  with 
the  SBC  as  broker-dealers.  Rule  Sb-0  would  subject 
ti«w>.  to  additional  speeific  regulations.  First. 
under  current  SCC  rules,  persons  associated  with 
broker-deaiets  must  paa  SBC  examinations  before 
they  can  sell  securities  or  become  Involved  in  the 
management  of  a  aectiritlea  firm.  See  SO  FM.  Reg. 
Mjas,  MJST.  Second,  the  1M4  Exchange  Act  Itself 
Imiinf  on  braker-dealen  an  afflrmaUve  duty  to 
adequately  supervlae  tU  employees  In  order  to  pre- 
vent vlolaUona  of  federal  securiUes  laws.  Id.  at 
tt,3n.  Third,  the  SBC  has  adopted  rules  prohibit- 
ing broker-dealets  from  engaging  in  abusive  sales 
pnetieea.  such  as  "churning"  customer  accounts  in 
order  to  Increase  brokerage  commissions.  U.  at 
2SJM.  28.3M.  Fourth,  broker-dealers  must  comply 
with  specUle  guidelines  concerning  the  content  and 
review  of  advertisements.  Id.  at  3S.388.  Fifth,  the 
SEC  administers  periodic  examinations  and  inspec- 
Uoiu  of  broker-dealen  as  part  of  lU  supervisory  au- 
thority to  ensure  compliance  with  the  securities 
Imws.  /d.  Stzth.  brokers  are  required  by  sUtute  to 
became  members  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation,  an  entity  with  potentially  con- 
flicting authority  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance corporation  which  now  regulates  banks.  See 
Appellant's  Brief  at  37-3«:  Administrative  Record 
at  511-33.  Finally,  the  SEC  seU  capital  require- 
ments for  broker-dealers,  which  allegedly  could 
conflict  with  the  capital  requirements  set  for  banks 
by  appropriate  '»"fc'''g  regulators.  See  Appellees' 
Brief  at  *1  n.  70. 

•  5ee  Blue  Print  for  Reform:  Report  of  the  Task 
Oroup  on  Regulation  of  Financial  Services  39-41 
(1M4)  ("The  Bush  Report")  (recommending  a  "mix 
of  institutional  and  functional  regulatory  pro- 
grams"). 

•  Rule.  3b-0  exempts  a  bank  that  publicly  solicits 
brokerage  business  from  broker-dealer  regulation  If 
the  bank  itself  does  not  perform  the  brokerage 
servioes  but  Instead  contracts  with  a  registered 
broker-dealer  to  perform  the  brokerage  services. 
Similarly,  a  bank  receiving  commissions  for  broker- 
age services  for  its  trust  accounts  need  not  register 
as  a  broker-dealer  if  "the  bank  executes  the  trans- 
aetiona  through  a  registered  broker-dealer  and. 
.  .  each  account  independently  chooses  the  broker- 
dealer  through  which  execution  is  effected."  IT 
CJJl.  |MOJb-9(aK2Kl)  (1986).  Rule  3b-9.  howev- 
er, also  requires  a  bank  to  register  with  the  SEC  as 
a  broker-dealer  If  it  "deals  In.  .  .  securities."  id. 
i  a40.3b-0<aM3),  even  though  1 16  of  the  Olass-Stea- 
gall  Act  provides  that  a  national  bank  "may  pur- 
chase for  its  own  account  investment  securities 
under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  by  regulation 
prescribe."  12  D.S.C.  i  34  (Seventh).  Rule  3b-9  also 
exempts  from  SEC  broker-dealer  regulation  a  bank 
that  effects  each  year  no  more  than  1,000  transac- 
tions of  the  type  that  would  bring  the  bank  within 
the  Rule,  id:  i  240.3b-9<bK2). 

■■Counsel  for  the  SEC  stated  at  oral  argument 
that  the  clause  excluding  from  the  bank  exemption 
institutions  that  "are  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  [of  the  1934  Act]"  does  not 
apply  to  ABA  members,  who  are  bona  fide  banks. 
Transcript  of  Oral  Argument  at  29. 

■  ■  The  only  imprecise  element  in  the  statutory 
definition  of  bank  is  the  word  "substantial"  In  the 
third  of  the  three  enumerated  means  by  which  an 
instituUoo  can  qualify  as  a  bank  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Exchange  Act.  ie.,  if  it  is  "a  banking 
institution.  .  .  a  svb»tantial  portion  of  the  business 
of  which  consists  of  receiving  deposits  or  exercisbig 
fiduciary  powers  similar  to  those  permitted  to  na- 
tional baiiks.  .  .  and  which  is  supervised  by  State 
or  Federal  authority  having  supervision  over 
banks."  But  the  content  of  "substantial"  Is  not  at 
issue  In  this  case.  An  institution  qualifies  as  a  bank 
under  IS  D.S.C.  i  78e<a)(6>  simply  because  it  has  a 
national  charter  or  because  it  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System:  for  these  Institutions 
there  Is  no  Inquiry  as  to  whether  a  "substantial 
portion  of  [their]  business"  consists  of  exercising 
traditional  banking  functions.  Additionally,  no 
dalm  has  been  made  even  for  those  members  of  the 
ABA  that  must  qualify  under  the  third  prong,  that 
despite  their  increased  brokerage  business,  "a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  [their]  business  [does  not]  con- 


sist of  receiving  deposiU  or  exercising  fiduciary 
powers  similar  to  national  banks."  Only  if  a  state- 
chartered  banking  Institution  that  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  were  to 
become  so  engrossed  with  the  business  of  brokering 
securities  that  receiving  deposits  or  exercising  fidu- 
ciary powers  became  an  insubstantial  portion  of  its 
business  would  it  fall  to  qualify  as  a  "bank."  and 
hence  meet  the  sUtutory  definition  of  "broker"  or 
"dealer."  subjecting  it  to  broker-dealer  regulation 
under  the  1934  Act.  Rule  3b-9.  of  course,  does  not 
purport  to  turn  on  the  meaning  of  "substantial," 
but  rather  attempts  to  reach  banks  which  clearly 
satisfy  all  three  alternatives  set  forth  in  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  bank. 

»  5ee  also  H.  Rep.  No.  1383,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  17 
(language  similar  to  Senate  Report). 

"See  12  O.S.C.  }378(aK2)  (requiring  any  person 
or  Institution  "In  the  business  of  receiving  deposits 
subject  to  check  or  to  repayment  upon  presentation 
of  a  passbook"  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  peri- 
odic examination  by  banking  regulators). 

'*  Among  the  reasons  for  legislation  enumerated 
in  I  2  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  Congress  spe- 
ciflcaJly  cited  the  need  "to  protect  and  make  more 
effective  the  national  banking  system  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. "  15  U.S.C.  i  78b. 

■*  The  Senate  Report  states  In  detail: 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  by  ex- 
perts on  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
Indicated  that  uncontrolled  speculation  on  security 
markets  was  an  Important  cause  of  the  credit  Infla- 
tion which  led  to  the  collaspe  of  1920  and  the  sub- 
sequent depression.  Banks  diverted  their  credit 
from  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry  to  the 
stock  market,  where  it  contributed  to  the  over  ex- 
pansion of  big  enterprises,  largely  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Corporations  took  advantage  of 
the  abnormal  demand  for  securities  by  raising  new 
capital,  which  was  not  necessary  for  plant  expan- 
sion, but  which  they  loaned  in  the  call-money 
market,  thus  encouraging  further  speculation. 
When  the  crash  finally  came,  brokers'  loans  were 
called.  causin«  greater  depreciation  In  the  value  of 
securities,  including  those  held  in  bank  portfolios. 
This  contributed  largely  to  the  widespread  bank 
failures,  which  imperiled  the  national  banking 
structure.  .  .  . 

S.  Rep.  No.  792.  73d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3  (1934). 

'•Congress  considered  two  alternatives  before  It 
decided  to  create  the  SEC.  One  plan  was  to  have  all 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Oovemors.  78  Cong.  Rec.  8162  (1934).  The 
other  proixisal  was  that  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
should  administer  only  those  provisions  affecting 
t>anks  and  banking,  and  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  administer  the  exchanges  and 
broker-dealers.  Id.  Congress  rejected  these  alterna- 
tives because  it  did  not  want  existing  agencies  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  oversight  of  exchanges  and 
broker-dealers.  Congress  wanted  a  new  commission 
to  handle  this  specialty,  but  Congress  also  limited 
the  new  commission  to  this  specialty.  Congress  did 
not  intend  the  new  commission  to  involve  itself 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  See  I±  at  8161- 
63. 

■'  The  Senate  and  House  bills  both  had  identical 
exemptior\5  for  'a  banking  institution  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  for  "a 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System."  The 
Senate  bill  additionally  included  in  its  definition  "a 
banking  institution  .  .  .  the  business  of  which  in- 
cludes banking  and/or  the  administration  of  trusts 
and/or  other  functions  normally  performed  by 
banks,  which  is  supervised  or  examined  by  State  or 
Federal  banking  authority,  and  which  does  not  nor- 
mally and  customarily  rehypothecate  securites  hy- 
pothecated with  it."  S.  3420,  73d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
I  3(aM6).  Insofar  as  the  House  version,  which  did 
not  contain  the  additional  condition  concerning  hy- 
pothecation of  securities,  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
the  legislative  history  reinforces  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  exemption  for 
banks  from  the  definitions  of  "broker"  and 
"dealer"  to  depend  In  any  way  on  the  securities  ac- 
tivities of  banking  Institutions  under  banking  regu- 
lation. 

■•The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  nonbank- 
Ing  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  may  op- 
erate a  discount  brokerage  business.  Securities  In- 
dustry Ass'n  V.  Board  of  Governors,  468  U.S.  207, 
104  S.Ct  3003.  82  L.Ed2d  158  (1984).  The  Court, 
however,  expressly  left  open  the  question  whether 
a  bank  itself  could  engage  in  discount  brokerage  ac- 
tivities for  nonbanking  customers,  /d.  at  219  n.  20, 
104  &Ct,  at  301  In.  20. 


■•  See  supra  n.  4  and  accompanying  text. 

■°  Because  Congress  delayed  for  a  year  the  oper- 
ation of  ii  16  and  21  of  the  Olass-Steagall  Act.  they 
did  not  even  go  into  effect  until  June  16,  1934.  ten 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  Thus,  the  Comptroller  had  no  occasion 
to  officially  apply  these  sections  until  after  Con- 
gress passed  the  1934  Act.  Moreover,  during  that 
year,  the  meaning  of  ii  16  and  21  was  anything  but 
settled.  The  Comptroller  believed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  1 16.  as  originally  enacted,  absolutely  pro- 
hibited banks  from  brokering  stocks  even  If  "with- 
out recourse"  and  only  "upon  the  order,  and  for  the 
account  of.  customers."  See,  rupra.  n.  2.  Yet.  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  that  Congress  intended  to 
reach  this  result,  the  Comptroller  was  urging  Con- 
gress to  amend  Olass-Steagall  to  explicitly  allow 
these  bank  brokerage  activities.  See  Kress.  The 
Banking  Act  of  1935.  34  Mich.L.  Rev.  155.  177-78 
(19*S)  (citing  1933  Annual  Report  of  the  Comp- 
tioUer  of  the  Currency). 

•'  In  its' response  to  Congress  directive,  the  SEC 
concluded  that  the  exclusion  of  banks  in  the  defini- 
tions of  "broker"  and  "dealer"  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated, saying  that  the  imposition  of  its  broker- 
dealer  regulation  on  banks  would  result  In  "duplica- 
tive and  burdensome  regulation."  Reports  on  Bank 
Securities  Activities  of.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  S.  Comm,  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  305 
(Comm.Prtnt  1977).  Instead,  to  the  extent  that 
bank  brokerage  activities  needed  additional  regula- 
tion In  order  to  "assure  adequate  Investor  protec- 
tion," the  SEC  recommended  that  Congress  require 
federal  banking  regulators  to  promulgate  such 
rules.  I±  at  305-08. 

"See.  supra,  n.  11. 

"  The  issue  In  Marine  Bank  was  whether  a  bank 
certificate  of  deposit  was  a  "security"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1933  Securities  Act.  Although  the  Su- 
preme Court  acknowledged  that  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  'security  "  was  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
a  bank  certificate  of  deposit,  the  Inherent  nature 
and  function  of  the  instrument  was  such  that  it  did 
not  make  sense  to  classify  it  as  a  "security"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  1933  Act.  Marine  Bank  holds  only  that 
in  order  to  determine  whether  a  particular  finan- 
cial instrument  is  a  security,  one  must  examine  the 
underlying  economic  realities.  A  more  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Landreth  Time  Company  v. 
Landreth,  471  U.S.  681,  105,  S.Ct.  2297.  85  L.Ed.2d 
692  (1985),  also  supports  reading  Marine  Bank  as  a 
case  stressing  the  need  to  consider  the  underlying 
economic  realities  in  charting  inherently  imprecise 
contours  of  the  term  "security."  See  id.  at  2304  &  n. 
4.  Even  without  a  context  clause,  the  Court  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  and  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Thus,  because  the  1933  Act  definition  of 
"security,"  unlike  the  1934  Act  definition  of  "bank" 
often  requires  an  independent  examination  of  fac- 
tual circumstances,  it  would  go  too  far  to  Infer  from 
Marine  Bank  a  general  interpretation  of  the  "con- 
text" clause  allowing  some  kind  of  economic  reali- 
ties test  for  all  forty  definitions  In  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act. 

"  The  opinion  simply  stated:  "The  definition  of 
'security'  in  the  1934  Act  provides  that  an  instru- 
ment which  seems  to  fall  within  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  Act  is  not  to  be  considered  a  security  if  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires.'  455  VS.  at  558-59.  102 
S.Ct.  1224-25. 

»»As  part  of  the  1975  amendments  to  the  1934 
Act.  Congress  added  "other"  terms  to  the  list  of  ge- 
neric definitions  contained  in  i  78c(b).  According  to 
the  Senate  Report  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
was  "'to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  make  clear  that  they  may  define  any 
term  used  in  the  Exchange  Act,  whether  or  not  it  Is 
already  defined  in  the  title. "  S.Rep.  No.  94-75,  94th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  94  (1975),  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Admin.  News  1975,  272.  This  language  does  not 
alter  our  determination  that  the  SEC  cannot  rede- 
fine a  statutory  term  if  doing  so  would  encroach  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  We  note 
further  that  the  amendment  to  the  SEC's  defini- 
tional authority  appears  in  the  same  statute  that 
directed  the  SEC  to  make  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation concemirw  whether  the  Exchange  Act 
should  be  amended  to  include  banks  within  the 
definitions  of  broker  and  dealer.  See.  supra.  Part 
II.C.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  in  the  same  Act, 
the  legislators  would  direct  the  SEC  to  make  a 
study  of  the  precise  question  here  and  recommend- 
ed legislation  on  it,  and  also  authorize  the  SEC  to 
decide  that  very  same  question  any  way  it  chose. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  DxTRni- 
BERGER.   Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.   San- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988  to  exclude  re- 
search facility  bonds  from  the  volume 
cap  for  qualified  501(cK3)  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TRKAmKNT  OP  CKRTAIlt  RXSKAHCR 
rAC:lLITY  BONDS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
assist  our  major  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  basic  research  facilities. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  Congress  placed  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  tax-exempt  bonds  that 
can  be  issued  by  organizations  such  as 
private  colleges  and  universities. 
Under  the  new  law,  private  colleges 
and  universities  may  not  have  out- 
standing more  than  $150  million  of 
tax-exempt  obligations.  The  $150  mil- 
lion cap  does  not  apply  to  bonds  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  with 
respect  to  a  hospital.  My  bill  adds  one 
more  exception  to  the  $150  million 
cap— namely,  bonds  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  by  a  college  or 
university  with  respect  to  a  research 
facility  or  to  provide  research  equip- 
ment. Simply  put,  my  bill  will  permit 
private  colleges  and  universities  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds  without  limita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  building,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  their  research 
facilities  and  equipment.  It  Is  my  in- 
tention that  for  purposes  of  this  ex- 
ception funds  will  be  considered  to  be 
used  with  respect  to  a  research  facility 
if  they  are  applied  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction, 
modernization,  or  rehabilitation  of  fa- 
cilities substantially  all  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  conduct  of  research  or 
experimentation,  or  research  training 
or  education  in  the  physical,  engineer- 
ing, mathematical,  biological,  biomedi- 
cal, or  computer  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  for  my  bill 
has  an  Interesting  genesis.  I  was  not 
approached  by  lobbyists  for  Harvard, 
Cornell,  MIT,  Washington  University, 
or  Stanford,  even  though  each  of 
these  excellent  research  universities 
are  likely  to  benefit  from  the  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  idea  for  this 
exception  came  on  April  3,  1987, 
during  a  hearing  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 
One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
was  Dr.  Hans  Mark,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Texas  System.  In  his 
written  testimony.  Chancellor  Mark 
stated: 

The  other  major  tax  provision  I  wish  to 
discuss  has  to  do  with  the  financing  of  uni- 
versity research  facilities.  In  recent  years, 
the  tax  exempt  securities  market  has 
become  an  important  source  of  funds  for 
building  new  laboratories.  Last  year  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Congress  Imposed  a 
$150  million  limit  on  the  tax  exempt  financ- 


ing of  private  non-profit  institutions.  Al- 
though this  provision  does  not  affect  public 
universities  like  the  ones  in  The  University 
of  Texas  System,  it  will  affect  many  of  our 
nation's  foremost  research  imlverslties.  and 
for  that  reason  we  should  all  be  concerned.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  create  a  special  cat- 
egory of  research  facilities  and  see  to  it  that 
their  construction  can  be  financed  under  fa- 
vorable tax  exempt  terms.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  basic  research  tax  credit,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  a  provision  is.  indeed, 
good  public  policy. 

I  found  this  proposal  to  be  remarka- 
ble because  Chancellor  Mark  presides 
over  a  public  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  stands  to  benefit  not  one 
iota  by  the  proposal.  The  University  of 
Texas  System  is  not  subject  to  the 
$150  million  cap  on  tax-exempt  bonds 
and  can  issue  tiaix-exempt  Irands  with- 
out limitation  and  use  the  proceeds 
thereof  for  any  purpose  in  further- 
ance of  its  educational  objectives.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact.  Chancellor 
Mark  advocated  an  exemption  from 
the  $150  million  cap  for  some  of  its 
principal  competitors  because  he  rec- 
ognizes that  the  basic  research  con- 
ducted by  our  leading  universities  and 
colleges,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  public  or  private  institutions,  is 
critical  to  maintaining  our  Nation's 
leadership  position  in  a  world  where 
new  technologies  and  new  knowledge 
become  outdated  and  superseded  vir- 
tually overnight. 

Every  day  those  of  us  in  public  life 
make  speeches  lamenting  our  Nation's 
eroding  competitive  edge.  Japan  pro- 
duces more  engineers  and  scientists 
per  capita  than  the  United  States  pro- 
duces. Japan,  West  Germany,  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  spend  a  higher 
portion  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
ucts on  civilian  research  than  the 
United  States  does.  Our  heavy  indus- 
tries are  closing  their  doors  because 
they  cannot  compete  with  goods  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil 
and  elsewhere. 

This  all  makes  for  interesting  rheto- 
ric, but  what  concrete  steps  do  we 
take?  Unfortunately,  our  actions  belie 
our  words.  Instead  of  addressing  our 
problems  through  encouraging  re- 
search and  development,  we  cut  our 
spending  on  R&D.  and  we  cut  the 
R&D  tax  credit.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing more  students  to  continue  their 
educations,  we  cut  back  on  Federal  as- 
sistance to  higher  education,  we  tax 
students  on  their  scholarships,  and  we 
eliminate  the  tax  deductibUity  of  in- 
terest paid  on  student  loans.  Instead 
of  working  with  higher  education  and 
industry  to  develop  a  joint  govem- 
ment-education-industry  partnership 
to  get  America  back  on  its  feet,  we 
raise  business  taxes,  increase  the  cost 
of  capital,  limit  incentives  for  private 
individuals  to  make  gifts  to  colleges 
and  universities,  and  increase  the  costs 
of  research  activities  conducted  on  the 
campuses  of  our  major  private  re- 
search colleges  and  universities. 


My  bill  won't  redress  all  of  these 
misdirections,  but  it  does  solve  one 
small  problem.  My  bill  says  that  public 
and  private  universities  shall  be  treat- 
ed the  same  when  raising  funds  for  re- 
search facilities  and  equipment.  My 
bill  recognizes  that  the  basic  research 
conducted  by  universities  is  one  com- 
ponent of  a  complex  solution  to  our 
lagging  competitiveness. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  conclusion.  In 
early  1986  the  White  House  Science 
Council  Panel  on  the  Health  of  U.S. 
Colleges  and  Universities  submitted  its 
report,  "A  Renewed  Partnership,"  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  report  unequivocally  concludes 
that  increased  Federal  support  for  re- 
search by  our  Nation's  universities  is 
critical  to  the  overall  health  of  our 
economy.  The  report  states: 

We  are  certainly  not  alone  in  recognizing 
that  science  and  technology  are  critical  to 
our  futiire.  Nations  everywhere  are  invest- 
ing in  these  capabilities.  We  conclude  that 
we  must  rethink  and.  In  many  ways,  rebuUd 
the  critically  important  Interaction  between 
tmiversitles.  government,  and  industry  that 
have  served  this  Nation  so  well  in  the  past. 
The  federal  government-university  relation- 
ship Is  too  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  science  and  technology  base 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  Industry- 
imlversity  partnership  Is  emerging  as  criti- 
cal to  exploiting  that  base  In  order  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  marketplace. 

One  conclusion  Is  clear,  our  imlverslties 
today  simply  cannot  respond  to  society's  ex- 
pectations for  them  or  discharge  their  na- 
tional responsibilities  In  research  and  educa- 
tion without  substantially  Increased  sup- 
port. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  strength  of  the  nation  In  trade,  de- 
fense, and  health  has  been  directly  related 
to  past  Investments  In  science  and  technolo- 
gy. Our  future  position  in  global  markets 
will  similarly  depend  on  our  willingness  to 
respond  to  opportunity  and  to  moblUze  our 
strengths  today.  To  this  end.  we  must  pro- 
mote a  broad  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
problem-solving  by  focusing  on  university- 
based  centers  that  will  Improve  cooperative 
linkages  between  scientists,  engineers,  and 
Industry. 

My  bill  represents  one  small  step  on 
a  long  journey  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  "A  Renewed 
Partnership";  but  even  one  small  step, 
if  taken  in  the  right  direction,  is  a 
good  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  to  pass  my  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  my 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RESEARCH  rAClLITY  BONDS  EX- 
CLUDED  from  qualified  UI(cM3) 
BOND  VOLUME  CAP. 

(a)  In  Gekirai.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
14S(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
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(retatting  to  tlSO.000,000  limlUUon  on  bonds 
other  than  hoapltal  bonds)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertint  "or  a  qualified  research 
facility  bond"  after  "a  qualified  hospital 
bond",  and 

(3)  by  inaertinc  "and  nonresearch  facility" 
after  "nonhotpltal". 

(b)  QnaunzD  Rissakch  FAcnxnr  Boms 
DvDRB.— Section  14S  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S6  (relating  to  qualified 
SOKcXS)  bond)  is  amended  by  redesigning 
■ubaeetion  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  In- 
SKtlng  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  QuALinsD  Rbkasch  Faciutt  Bond.— 
For  puipoMs  of  this  section,  the  term  quali- 
fied reaearch  facility  bond'  means  any  bond 
Issued  as  part  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 


"(1)  with  respect  to  a  research  facility,  or 

"(S)  to  provide  research  equipment.". 

(e)  Coin>ouciiiG  AiixinnfxirTS.— 

(1)  The  heading  for  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 145  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  Research 
Faciutt"  after  "HoaFTiAL". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  145(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "aiis  hohkesearch  pacili- 
TT"  after  "HoiraoaprrAL"  in  the  heading 
thereof. 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  nonresearch  facili- 
ty" after  "nonhospital"  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  a  qualified  research 
facility  bond"  after  "a  qualified  hospital 
bond"  in  subparagraph  (BKi). 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  rohsesearch  faciu- 
tt "  *ma  "honhospital"  in  the  heading  for 
subparagraph  (C).  and 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  a  research  facility  or 
to  provide  research  equipment"  after  "hos- 
pital" each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

(d)  ErracnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
1301(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stkvers): 
a  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pro- 
cedures for  the  investment  and  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  funds  in  the  thrift 
savings  fund  when  restrictions  on  such 
investments  and  payments  are  caused 
by  the  statutory  public  debt  limit;  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

tbbift  BATnras  rem  nvnTMiirr 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  employees 
retirement  system's  thrift  savings 
plan.  The  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Act  of  1986  created  a 
new  retirement  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, integrating  Social  Security 
with  a  defined  benefit  and  a  thrift  sav- 
ings plan.  For  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, the  thrift  savings  plan  was  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  be  invested 
solely  in  special  Government  securities 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Unfortunately,  the  legisla- 
tion made  no  provision  for  the  invest- 
ment of  this  money  when  the  debt 
limit  ceiling  is  reached. 


On  May  15,  the  current  temporary 
increase  in  the  debt  limit,  contained  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1986.  will  expire.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  has  stated  that 
it  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  contin- 
ue Government  operations  until  May 
28,  it  will  stop  issuing  Government  se- 
curities to  the  thrift  savings  plan  on 
May  15.  This  means  that,  as  of  May 
15,  employee  contributions  to  their 
thrift  savings  plan  cannot  be  invested 
as  required  by  law.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  intended  to 
correct  this  catch-22  situation.  It  en- 
sures that  once  Congress  acts  on  the 
debt  limit,  the  employee  atxoimts  in 
the  thrift  savings  plan  will  be  credited 
with  the  interest  that  would  have  ac- 
crued had  the  money  been  invested  as 
required  by  law. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  Social  Security  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  trust  l\xn.ds  in  the  past. 
This  legislation  introduced  today  does 
not  create  a  new  benefit.  It  simply  en- 
sures fair  treatment  for  Federal  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Federal  em- 
ployees retirement  system.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  permit  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  various  agricultural  en- 
terprises; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

agricttlturai.  workers 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  refused  to  support  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  for  sever- 
al reasons.  Although  I  did  not  support 
the  act,  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
However,  there  are  areas  where  the 
bill  needs  to  be  corrected. 

One  area  that  needs  to  be  corrected 
is  the  special  agricultural  workers  pro- 
vision. I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  clarify  the  scope  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

My  biU  would  ensure  that  all  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  cereals,  and  nuts 
are  covered  under  the  special  agricul- 
tural workers  provision. 

The  bill  also  includes  temporary 
ranch  labor  under  the  Special  Agricul- 
tural Worker  Program.  The  drafters  of 
the  act  neglected  to  include  temporary 
ranch  labor  under  the  Special  AJsricul- 
tural  Worker  Program.  This  omission 
has  grave  consequences  for  many 
ranches  in  the  West.  Just  as  many 
crops  are  produced  and  harvested  by 
illegal  aliens  working  as  temporary 
labor,  so  too  are  many  livest(x:k  prod- 
ucts produced  using  this  labor  pool. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  makes  it  illegal  for  employers 
to  hire  illegal  aliens  and  imposes  stiff 
penalties  on  employers  who  violate 
the  act.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  halt  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  into 
the  United  States  by  reducing  the  in- 
centive of  employment. 


In  the  Immigration  Act,  however. 
Congress  recognized  that  many  of  the 
crops  of  this  country  are  grown  and 
harvested  by  illegal  aliens.  To  assure 
that  American  consumers  will  (»ntin- 
ue  to  be  provided  with  those  crops  and 
to  guarantee  that  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tiu*al  enterprises  wiU  be  able  to  obtain 
the  labor  that  they  need.  Congress  set 
up  the  Special  Agricultural  Workers 
Program. 

The  Special  Agricultural  Workers 
Program  allows  illegal  aliens  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  and 
worked  for  set  periods  in  jobs  defined 
as  "seasonal  agricultural  services"  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  and 
become  legal  residents,  even  though 
they  are  not  eligible  for  their  regular 
amnesty.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
assure  that  an  adequate  number  of  ag- 
ricultural workers  remain  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  replace  those 
agricultviral  workers  who  move  on  to 
other  jobs  after  they  obtain  legal 
status,  the  Special  Agricultural  Work- 
ers Program  provided  for  the  admit- 
tance of  "replenishment  workers"  to 
the  United  States.  In  order  for  replen- 
ishment workers  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  a  short- 
age of  workers  available  to  perform 
seasonal  agricultural  services.  These 
workers  would  be  admitted  as  tempo- 
rary residents  and  would  have  to  work 
in  seasonal  agriculture  for  set  periods 
in  order  to  be  awarded  permanent  resi- 
dent status. 

These  special  agricultural  workers 
are  needed  to  produce  the  crops  of 
this  country.  Without  these  workers, 
agricultural  products  that  we  find  in 
our  supermarkets  will  become  either 
unavailable  or  far  more  expensive. 

Under  the  Immigration  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  to  deter- 
mine what  are  "seasonal  agricultural 
services."  On  April  22,  the  Department 
issued  its  draft  regulations  defining 
"sesisonal  agricultiu-al  services."  If 
adopted,  these  regulations  would  de- 
stroy many  agricultural  enterprises  in 
New  Mexico  and  throughout  the  West. 
The  proposed  regulations  are  unrea- 
sonable and  vague  and  fail  to  include 
many  of  the  crops  that  the  Special  Ag- 
ricultural Workers  Program  was  in- 
tended to  cover. 

The  proposed  rules  make  arbitrary 
distinctions  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  "seasonal  agricultural  service." 
For  instance,  the  harvesting  of  Christ- 
mas trees  is,  but  the  harvesting  of  al- 
falfa is  not.  The  harvesting  of  hops  is, 
but  the  harvesting  of  hay  is  not.  These 
are  distinctions  without  differences. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  vague.  In  reviewing  the  regu- 
lations, it  is  unclear  whether  pecans, 
peanuts,  silage  com,  chile  peppers, 
and  other  agricultural  commcxlities 
produced  in  New  Mexico  are  covered 
under  the  definitions  of  "fruits,  vege- 


tables, and  other  perishable  commod- 
ities." 

On  April  23, 1  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  informed  him  of 
my  concerns  about  these  proposed  reg- 
ulations. I  suggested  to  him  that  the 
proposed  regulations  be  withdrawn 
and  that  the  Department  start  from 
scratch  in  drafting  new  regulations.  It 
is  my  hope  that  a  new  set  of  regvQa- 
tions  would  take  into  account  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  adopting  the 
Special  Agricultural  Workers  Pro- 
gram. 

Failing  that,  the  Department  should 
assure  that  crops  that  were  intended 
to  be  included  under  the  Special  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Program,  such  as  al- 
falfa, barley,  hay,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat, 
are  in  fact  included.  The  Department 
also  needs  to  clarify  whether  other 
crops,  such  as  pecans,  peanuts,  silage 
com,  chili  peppers,  are  included  under 
the  provision. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  op- 
timistic that  the  Department  will 
change  its  position.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  today.  This  bill 
will  ensure  that  American  consimiers 
will  continue  to  obtain  the  crops  that 
they  desire  and  that  the  agricultural 
enterprises  of  this  Nation  will  be  able 
to  hire  the  workers  that  they  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  210  of  chapter  1 
of  title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Seasonal  Agricultural  Services  De- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  'seasonal 
agricultural  services'  means  the  perform- 
ance of  field  woric  related  to  planting,  cul- 
tural practices,  cultivating,  growing,  and 
harvesting  of  fruits,  nuts,  cereals,  grains, 
and  vegetables  of  every  Icind  and  other  per- 
ishable commodities  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  re- 
lated to  the  breeding,  raising,  grazing,  and 
preparation  for  marliet  of  poultry  and  live- 
stoclc  of  all  Idnds  including  animal  special- 
ties." 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
authority  to  determine  levels  of  pay 
for  administrative  law  judges  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

determination  of  salaries  for 
administrative  law  judges 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  trans- 
fer authority  for  determining  the  sala- 
ries of  Administrative  Law  Judges 
[ALJl  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
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Management  lOPM]  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries.  Representative  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  has  authored  and  intro- 
duced H.R.  385— an  identical  bill— in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Absolute  impartiality  in  the  adminis- 
trative process  is  the  motivating  factor 
in  my  introducing  this  legislation. 
There  are  over  1.000  ALJ's  in  29  Fed- 
eral agencies  who  must  be  free  from 
pressures  which  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them  as  they  carry  out  their 
duties  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  [APA]  and  other  Federal 
statutes.  This  bill  fosters  such  impar- 
tiality by  removing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  process  of  setting 
ALJ  salaries. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  Congress  properly  excluded 
ALJ's  from  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice [SES]  and  precluded  them  from  re- 
ceiving bonuses  or  pay  for  perform- 
ance evaluations.  In  doing  so.  Congress 
separated  ALJ's  from  influences  which 
(x>uld  diminish  their  independence 
from  the  agency  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. If  this  were  not  the  case,  for 
example,  an  ALJ  might  hesitate  to  re- 
verse an  agency  decision  against  a 
claimant,  knowing  that  an  agency  offi- 
cial would  later  assess  the  ALJ's  per- 
formance. 

Unfortunately,  complete  independ- 
ence is  still  lacking  under  current  law, 
since  ALJ's  are  classified  as  General 
Schedule  CGS]  Federal  employees. 
Such  a  classification  leaves  open  a  sce- 
nario whereby  ALJ  decisional  inde- 
pendence is  threatened,  since  ALJ's 
remain  subject  to  real  or  perceived 
pressure  by  OPM,  as  that  agency  ad- 
ministers ALJ  pay  levels. 

Mr.  President,  ALJ's  and  Federal 
judges  are  governed  by  different  pay 
setting  prcxiesses  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Federal  judges  are  insulated 
from  influence  since  the  Commission 
has  responsibility  for  their  salaries.  In 
contrast,  ALJ's  must  look  to  OPM  for 
salary  determinations.  I  believe  this 
distinction  is  inconsistent,  since  AU's 
and  Federal  judges  are  both  charged 
with  conducting  fair  and  impartial  ju- 
dicial proceedings  and  rendering  deci- 
sions supported  by  facts  and  law.  Fur- 
thermore, it  makes  little  sense  to  have 
the  APA  on  one  hand,  with  important 
provisions  of  that  statute  assuring  the 
independence  of  ALJ's  from  outside 
influence,  and  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
on  the  other,  perpetuating  a  pay-set- 
ting structure  which  allows  at  least 
the  possibility  that  influence  can  be 
exerted  on  ALJ's. 

Mr.  President,  ALJ's  need  the  full 
measure  of  independence  which  Feder- 
al judges  enjoy.  To  conclude  other- 
wise, would  be  to  determine  that  par- 
ties in  administrative  proceedings  de- 
serve a  lesser  standard  of  justice  than 
their  counterparts  before  the  Federal 
courts.  This  bill  provides  critical  inde- 


pendence by  removing  OPM  from  the 
ALJ  pay  setting  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  legislation.  I'm 
hopeful  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  so 
that  the  administrative  process  can 
more  fairly  serve  both  citizens  and 
Government,  as  well  as  resolve  dis- 
putes in  a  manner  in  which  we  all  can 
have  confidence  and  pride.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  16,  1988,  as  "Freedom  of 
Information  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

freedom  of  information  DAT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  March  16,  1988,  as  national 
"Freedom  of  Information  Day." 

March  16  marks  the  237th  anniver- 
sary of  James  Madison's  birthday.  Mr. 
Madison,  our  fourth  President  and 
father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the 
American  most  responsible  for  many 
of  the  constitutional  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today,  in  particular,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

James  Madison  is  considered  the  ar- 
chitect of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  yet  his 
contribution  to  our  democratic  scx:iety 
is  all  too  often  overlooked.  Mr.  Madi- 
son understood  the  importance  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  to  a  demcx;rat- 
ic  government.  He  knew  intuitively 
that  if  the  American  people  had  access 
to  information  about  their  Govern- 
ment, that  Government  would  be 
more  responsive  to  their  desires.  His 
vision  of  a  society  where  everyone 
could  openly  express  their  thoughts 
has  helped  preserve  the  other  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  others  like  him,  Americans 
can  speak  their  convictions  without 
fear  of  censure.  A  national  Freedom  of 
Information  Day  will  remind  the 
American  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  our  freedom  of  expression 
plays  a  vital  role  in  both  shaping  our 
country  and  preserving  our  liberties. 

By  proclaiming  Madison's  birthday 
as  national  Freedom  of  Information 
Day  we  will  reaffirm  the  significance 
we  attach  to  our  most  precious  liber- 
ties. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Madison  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution  introduced  by 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Oregon. 
Senator  Packwood,  to  designate 
March  16,  1988,  as  national  "Freedom 
of  Information  Day." 

March  16,  1751,  was  the  birthdate  of 
our  fourth  President  and  father  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  James  Madison.  In  a 
year  in  which  we  are  celebrating  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Constitution,  the 
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man  who  cnfted  the  delicate  balance 
of  governing  with  protecting  basic 
human  rights  deserve  our  attention  as 
welL  America's  traditions  of  a  free 
preas  and  open  debate  have  become 
two  precious  legacies  left  to  us  by  Mr. 
M«H««ft"  These  two  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rishts  set  us  apart  from 
those  societies  that  do  not  permit  citi- 
sens  a  voice  in  government.  These 
rights  define  our  Nation  as  a  democra- 
cy. 

As  our  country  was  being  formed. 
Mr.  Madison  envisioned  a  new  society 
led  by  a  govenment  open  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  people  that  it  served.  He 
wanted  Americans  to  enjoy  what  he 
called  a  peculiar  freedom  to  scrutinize 
their  Oovemment  This  freedom  could 
only  be  exercised  when  the  people  had 
access  to  information  about  what  their 
Government  was  doing— access  to  the 
truth.  The  ability  to  readily  obtain 
and  disseminate  information  is  what 
Mr.  Madistm  secured  for  us  through 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Freedom  of  infor- 
mation would  ensure  that  the  United 
States  remained  forever  by  and  for  the 
people,  as  the  Constitution  states.  Our 
dtiiens,  empowered  with  information, 
can  hold  officials  accountable  for  their 
actions  and  make  electoral  decisions 
based  on  honest  and  open  debate. 
James  Madison  recognized  that  a  gov- 
ernment, faced  with  an  informed  soci- 
ety and  an  active  press,  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  its  citizens. 

More  than  200  years  ago.  these  ideas 
were  considered  radical.  Tet  today 
most  Americans  take  these  freedoms— 
the  freedom  to  ask  questions  and  re- 
ceive an  honest  answer,  the  freedom 
to  hold  Oovemment  officials  up  to 
public  scrutiny— for  granted.  And  we 
strongly  condemn  the  lack  of  these 
freedoms  in  other  societies.  Yet,  we 
sometimes  forget  that  the  freedom  of 
information  and  the  opportunity  to 
openly  exchange  ideas  form  a  founda- 
tion for  most  of  our  other  constitu- 
tional freedoms. 

A  national  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day"  in  1988  would  once  again  serve 
to  remind  Americans  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  the  vital  role  these  liber- 
ties have  played  In  shaping  this  coun- 
try. It  would  honor  the  most  funda- 
mental right  of  an  American— the 
right  to  a  free  and  robust  marketplace 
of  diverse  ideas.  An  editorial,  written 
by  Jean  Otto  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  on  March  16  of  this  year,  clearly 
expresses  the  Importance  of  Mr.  Madi- 
aaa's  ideas  and  why  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  nationally  recognize  the 
impact  of  his  contributions:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Mar.  18. 
1987] 

Maoisok  Lais  Foonimtion  op  LnsRTT 
(By  Jean  Otto) 
A  few  months  ago  a  front-page  story  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  lamented  that 
James  Madison,  who  built  the  framework  of 
our  ConstituUon.  goes  largely  unsung. 
That's  not  quite  true.  No  one  who  studies  or 
gives  a  speech  on  this  nation's  precepts  or 
its  guaranteed  freedoms  can  ignore  Madi- 
son's part  in  fastening  them  to  the  Consti- 
tution through  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Today.  March  16.  is  the  236th  anniversary 
of  Madison's  birth.  For  the  second  consecu- 
tive year,  it  is  being  observed  rmtionally.  by 
resolution  of  the  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent's signature.  Public  Law  99-539  desig- 
nates Madison's  birth  date  as  "Freedom  of 
Information  Day"  and  urges  that  all  feder- 
al, state  and  local  government  agencies  and 
the  American  people  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Without  the  fine  hand  of  tdadlson  in  its 
creation,  our  government  likely  would  not 
have  reconciled  the  seemingly  contradictory 
principles  of  order  and  freedom.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  scholar  Madison,  whose 
essays  in  the  Federalist  Papers  helped  per- 
suade Americans  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  Madison  provided 
"the  best  commentary  on  the  principles  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  written." 
For  example:  "If  men  were  angels,  no  gov- 
ernment would  be  necessary.  If  angels  were 
to  govern  men,  neither  external  nor  internal 
controls  on  government  would  be  necessary. 
In  framing  a  government  which  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  men  over  men,  the  great  diffi- 
culty lies  in  this:  You  must  first  enable  the 
government  to  control  the  governed;  and  in 
the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself."  He 
understood  that  "all  men  having  power 
ought  to  be  distrusted." 

The  countervailing  weight  to  power,  put 
Madison  into  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
was  information.  People  who  have  informa- 
tion, he  said,  have  the  means  to  keep  free- 
dom. 

So  it  is  appropriate  that  Madison's  birth- 
day be  observed  as  Freedom  of  Information 
Day.  The  observance,  celebrated  informally 
for  a  half-dozen  years  or  so  by  Jounmlists 
and  some  others,  became  official  in  1986 
when  Tim  Wirth,  then  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Bob  Packwood  and  Bill 
Proxmire  in  the  Senate  led  the  effort.  They 
did  it  again  for  1987.  and  the  resolution 
passed  last  Oct.  27  says,  in  part: 

"Whereas  the  freedoms  we  cherish  as 
Americans  are  fostered  by  free  access  to  in- 
formation:" and  "Whereas  many  Americans, 
because  they  have  never  known  any  other 
way  of  life,  take  for  granted  the  guarantee 
of  free  access  to  Information  that  derives 
from  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,"  March  16  should 
be  set  aside  to  honor  Madison. 

In  times  when  the  freedom  that  comes 
from  information  is  curtailed  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  Madison's  uncommon 
legacy  deserves  to  be  recognized.  He  was  no 
idealistic  dreamer.  He  never  believed  that  a 
free  press  was  risk  free.  But  he  knew  that 
only  by  guaranteeing  all  ideas,  all  argu- 
ments, all  information  access  to  the  market- 
place could  people  freely  make  choices.  "To 
the  press  alone,  checkered  as  it  is  with 
abuses,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  tri- 
umphs .  .  .  gained  by  reason  and  humanity 
over  error  and  oppression." 
Madison  deserves  this  nation's  salute.* 


May  8,  1987 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cramstoit,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockktellkr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  10,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  improve  emergency  medical  services 
and  traimxa  care:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  for  eligibUity  for  the  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 
the  All- Volunteer  Force:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbatth].  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
12,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DomeniciI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Auato],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  supra. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  332,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide  cer- 
tain rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  407.  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Challenger 
Center:  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
538,  a  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation:  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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8.  B«T 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  DbConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Bfr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hbcht]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  567.  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  imder  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  unlawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psyor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Gabn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
604,  a  biU  to  promote  and  protect  tax- 
payer rights;  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rbid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  842.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  to  au- 
thorize the  encouraging  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  activities  to  promote  Ameri- 
cans' imderstanding  of  other  peoples. 

8.  MT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  clinical 
trials  on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  te- 
trahydroaminoacidine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

S.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1020,  a  bill  to  create  the  office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bdrdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Automobile  Information  Disclo- 
sure Act  to  provide  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  motor  vehicles 
are  capable  of  using  gasohol. 

SKNATE  JOINT  KXSOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Laxttenberg]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 86,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  28.  1987.  as  "National  Immi- 
grants Day." 

SEMATB  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger].  the  Senator  from 


North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bdrdick].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautcn- 
bxbg].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMi. 
Nttnn].  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Rogkbtellxr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  were 
added  as  cofli>onsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  87,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  17.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Eklucation  Day." 

SBIATB  JOnX  laSOLDTIOII  tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
Euur]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  99,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  should  receive  Increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

SXMATE  JOan  RESOLUnOH  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint 
resolution  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  emergency 
assistance  to  the  Polish  independent 
trade  union  organization  NSZZ  "Soli- 
damosc"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1987:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
125,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  May  9,  1988, 
and  ending  on  May  15,  1988,  as  "Na- 
tional Stuttering  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCUIUtENT  RESOLUTION  1 5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 15,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  change  in  the  payment 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  imder  the  Medicare 
Program  should  be  made  until  reports 
required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  inability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  maintain  regular  contact  with 
relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  RE80LUTI0M  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Piesslbi]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  ilSx.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  condnxmliig  the 
Soviet-Cuban  buildup  in  Angola  and 
the  severe  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  209-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  STEWART  B. 
McKINNEY.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  209 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Resolx>ed,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  210— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL  EXPENDIT  U  RES 
FOR  SENATE  COlfMITTEES 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 

S.  Res.  210 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Committee 
Funding  Resolution  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
80,  agreed  to  January  28,  1987  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Resolu- 
tion") is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$45,087,512"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$45,879,819". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,167,877"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,447,184". 

Sec.  4.  Section  U(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,223,333"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,458,333". 

Sec.  5.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$4,262,841"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,412,841". 

Sec.  6.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,231,058"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1.326.0S8". 
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Sac  7.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
«i«<mrf«rt  by  strttinc  out  "$907^1"  and  in- 
aertlnt  in  lieu  thereof  "$9M.901". 

8k.  S.  Section  30(b)  of  the  Resolution  U 
mmended  by  »tittln«  out  ■■$1.9M,«)4"  and 
iiMertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "tl.9M.804". 

sac.  9.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "of 
which  amount"  the  followinr  "(D  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
omaultants.  or  organiiations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorised by  secUon  302(1)  of  the  Legislative 
ReorgantaMtion  Act  of  1948.  as  amended), 
and  or. 

Sac  10.  (a)  SeeUon  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 353. 99th  Congress,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$43,897,388"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$43,817,388". 

(b)  Section  30(b)  of  Senate  Resolution 
353,  99th  Congress.  2nd  Session,  as  amend- 
ed, be  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,884,131" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,884,131". 


UMI 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
oomaTRX  OK  nnxcT  amd  hatdkai, 

KKSOUaCB 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annouiux  for  the  public 
that  an  ovenight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
the  President's  report  to  the  Congress 
on  energy  security.  That  report  was 
submitted  yesterday. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1987.  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SI>-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  witness  at  the 
hearing  will  be  the  Honorable  William 
P.  Martin.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

By  way  of  background,  section 
3102(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  and 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986  required 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  prepare  a 
study  of: 

Domestic  crude  oil  production  and  petro- 
leum refining  capacity  and  the  effects  of  im- 
ports thereon  in  order  to  assist  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  determining  whether 
such  production  and  capacity  are  adequate 
to  protect  the  national  security. 

The  Secretary's  report,  entitled 
"Energy  Se<nirity"  was  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
March  17. 1987. 

Section  3102(d)  also  required  the 
President,  within  45  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  Secretary's  report,  to: 

Report  his  views  concerning  the  levels  at 
which  imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  become  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  advise  the  Congress  con- 
cerning his  views  of  the  legislative  or  admin- 
istraUve  action,  or  both,  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  from  exceeding 
those  import  levels  that  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  hearing  will  examine  the 
Energy  Security  Report,  and  the 
President's  report. 

I  will  be  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely disi4)pointed  by  the  lack  of 
substance  in  the  President's  report. 
Perhaps  he  and  his  aides  did  not  feel  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 


statutory  requirement  for  him  to 
report  on  the  "levels  at  which  imports 
of  crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum 
pitMluc^  become  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security"  because  he  did  not 
deal  with  that  issue.  Nor  did  he  identi- 
fy the  legislative  or  administrative 
action,  or  both,  that  wlU  be  required 
to  prevent  import  levels  that  threaten 
our  luitional  security.  Instead,  he  reit- 
erated an  old  launclry  list  of  "signifi- 
cant steps  on  which  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act"  implying  that  action  on 
those  items  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  our  domestic  oil  Industry 
healthy  again.  I  find  this  particular 
statement  Ironic  given  the  fact  that 
two  of  his  proposals— the  5-year  Outer 
Contlntental  Shelf  leasing  plan  and 
the  report  on  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge— have  been  before 
this  Congress  less  than  30  days.  On  yet 
another  recommendation,  that  con- 
cerning nuclear  power,  several  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  even  now 
making  signlfi(»nt  progress.  But  none 
of  these  are  the  issue,  for  none  of 
these  i4>proach  in  scope  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  we  see  before  us. 

The  Energy  Security  Report  to  the 
President  paints  a  sobering  picture.  It 
shows  a  domestic  oil  industry  on  the 
decline,  imports  increasing  to  more 
than  50  percent  of  our  supplies  in  the 
early  1990*8  under  even  the  best  case 
scenario,  and  increasing  dependence 
on  Persian  Gulf  countries  for  vital 
world  oil  supplies. 

Even  if  all  the  President's  laundry 
list  were  enacted,  it  would  not  reverse 
that  trend.  I  am  disappointed  that  he 
ignored  any  initiatives  that  would  real- 
istically address  the  problem. 

We  will  ask  Secretary  Martin  about 
the  President's  report,  and  about  the 
DOE  report.  I  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  why  the 
President  chose  to  ignore  the  statuto- 
ry requirement  to  identify  what  level 
of  oil  imports  constitutes  a  security 
threat  to  this  Nation,  and  to  prescribe 
some  suggested  solutions  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

Questions  concerning  the  hearing 
should  be  addressed  to  Betsy  Moler. 
senior  counsel  to  the  committee,  at 
224-0612. 

SUBCOIOf  riTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OP  OOVERNIOHT 
MAIfAGElfENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday, 
May  15.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  342 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  Investigation  into  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  [PSIS]  Inspection 
Activities. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

comorm  on  porkigii  relations 
Blr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  8.  1987.  to  hold 
open  hearings  on  trade  issues  that  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

SUBCOMmTTZZ  ON  KNXRGT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMKNT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  May  8.  1987.  to  con- 
tinue hearings  concerning  proposals  to 
restructure  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Uranium  lairlchment  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WORK-RELATED  PROGRAMS 
FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
challenge  facing  the  Congress  is  to  de- 
velop appropriate  policies  to  ensure 
that  employable  welfare  recipients 
find  jobs  in  the  regular  economy.  Last 
year.  Senator  Domenici  and  I  had  re- 
quested that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  prepare  a  study  which  reviewed 
evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of 
work-related  programs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients and  which  examined  a 
number  of  Federal  policy  options  in 
this  area. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  just  issued  its  report  and  I  am  re- 
leasing it  today.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  authors  on  the  professional  analy- 
sis they  have  prepared.  The  findings 
support  my  decision  to  include  fimds 
for  job  training  of  welfare  recipients 
in  the  budget  for  each  of  the  next  4 
years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
foimd  that  programs  such  as  job 
search  assistance  and  job  training 
were  moderately  effective  in  increas- 
ing the  average  earnings  and  employ- 
ment of  economically  disadvantaged 
female  welfare  recipients.  For  exam- 
ple, in  four  recent  demonstration  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  participants 
with  jobs  increased  by  between  3  and  6 
percentage  points.  Moreover,  the  re- 
sults are  strongest  for  those  who 
lacked  much  previous  work  experi- 
ence. For  the  first  time,  there  Is  some 
hope  of  reaching  those  who  have  the 
most  severely  disadvantaged  employ- 
ment history. 


These  results  are  encouraging.  They 
suggest  that  programs  which  provide 
job  training  or  job  search  assistance  to 
welfare  recipients  can  increase  their 
employment  and  earnings  compared 
with  the  results  which  would  occur  in 
the  absence  of  any  program.  Increased 
earnings  can  mean  reduced  need  for 
welfare  payments  and  increased  tax 
revenues  for  all  levels  of  government, 
Ijoth  of  which  can  offset  some  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  the  work  program.  Howev- 
er, the  CBO  report  also  helps  keep 
these  achievements  in  perspective. 
The  increase  in  employment  rates- 
mentioned  earlier— ranged  from  3  to  6 
percentage  points.  The  work,  pro- 
grams evaluated  to  date  will  not  move 
massive  numbers  of  recipients  off  the 
rolls.  These  programs  are  not  a  pana- 
cea for  overall  welfare  dependency. 

The  CBO  findings  reinforce  the  ar- 
gument for  providing  funds  to  further 
States'  abilities  to  Implement  work-re- 
lated programs.  Also,  such  funding 
will  allow  more  types  of  programs  to 
be  tried  and  this  will  generate  infor- 
mation as  to  which  approaches  work 
best.  To  this  end.  as  I  noted  earlier.  I 
have  provided  room  In  the  budget  for 
Federal  funds  to  support  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  programs. 

Although  I  do  not  expect  to  see  wel- 
fare disappear  as  a  result  of  this  new 
funding.  I  feel  that  the  results  at- 
tained thus  far  suggest  that  positive 
results  should  probably  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  expenditure  of  the  new 
funds  set-aside  in  the  budget.* 


ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  my  colleagues 
to  a  group  of  Indiana  students  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  and 
their  State.  This  group  of  young  Hoo- 
siers  last  year  participated  In  the 
se(x>nd  annual  Eighth  Grade  Youth 
Essay  Contest,  which  I  sponsor  In  as- 
sociation with  Bank  One  of  Indianapo- 
lis. I  submit  their  names  for  the 
RscoRO  today  be(»use  they  stand  as 
representatives  of  our  State  and  show 
the  capabilities  of  our  students. 

The  theme  each  of  the  students 
wrote  about  was:  "Good  Food  From 
Indiana:  From  Our  Farms  To  Our 
Tables."  I  also  submit  for  the  Record 
the  winning  essays  of  Toanh  Nguyen 
of  Bartholomew  County  and  Shannon 
Barr  of  Cass  County. 

The  material  follows:  ^ 

Senator  Lugar's  Essay  Contest 
district  winners 

District  1: 

Chad  Barney,  Laurie  Jana. 

District  2: 

Tim  Lemper,  Julie  Malcolm. 

District  3: 

Shannon  Barr.  Amy  Hunter. 

District  4: 

Douglas  Marshall.  Sandie  Colclesser. 

District  5: 

Rischl  Shartna,  Sherri  Tnunble. 

District  6: 


Chris  Stringer,  Chrissy  Barker. 

District  7: 

Daniel  Antes.  Penny  Young. 

Dtetrict  8: 

Eric  Weaver,  Toanh  Nguyen.   . 

District  9: 

Mark  Kluemper.  Robin  Higgs. 

District  10: 

Matt  Zimmerman.  Tricla  Turpen. 

COUNTY  WINNERS 

Lake  County: 

Mike  Kros.  Debbie  Sabo. 

Pulaski  County: 

Samuel  Butweln.  April  Amen. 

St.  Joseph  County: 

Joel  Smith,  Leslie  Lawson. 

Port«r  County: 

Chad  Barney.  Tina  Sutton. 

Pulton  County: 

Lauri  Jana. 

Marshall  County: 

Christine  Voreis. 

Whitley  County: 

Todd  Alan  Naragon.  Heather  Workman. 

Noble  County: 

Doug  Cartbaugh,  Jessica  Gabet. 

Steuben  County: 

Jennifer  Marshall. 

Dekalb  County: 

Tim  Lemper,  Julie  Malcolm. 

Allen  County: 

Chad  Tlmmerman,  Pam  Fordham. 

Benton  County: 

Brian  McCabe.  Amy  Hunter. 

Clinton  County: 

Gary  Kingery,  Lesley  Gilbert. 

Cass  County: 

Shannon  Barr,  Paula  Kiser. 

Jasper  County: 

Amy  Dunlop. 

Newton  Coimty: 

John  Haney,  Stephanie  Prischie. 

Adiuns  County: 

Brian  Brewster,  Dawn  (^ummings. 

Blackford  County: 

Douglas  Marshall. 

Grant  County: 

Teresa  Corey. 

Jay  County: 

Brant  BergdoU.  Tonya  Jo  Cllne. 

Howard  County: 

Matthew  Bilodeau.  Kristi  Suf field. 

Miami  County: 

Tina  Woo  ten. 

Wabash  County: 

Chris  Momingstar.  Michelle  Blair. 

Huntington  County: 

Sandie  Colclesser. 

Morgan  County: 

Damian  Nonte.  Lisa  Everroad. 

Warren  County: 

Rischi  Sharma.  Sherri  Trumble. 

Boone  County: 

Eric  Fleck.  Sasha  Carter. 

Delaware  County: 

Chad  Beehler,  Ivy  Hart. 

Hamilton  County: 

Mike  Musselman,  Chrissy  Barker. 

Henry  County: 

Steven  Batchfield.  Kim  Weaver. 

Idarion  County: 

Chris  Stringer,  Anissa  Buerge. 

Madison  County: 

LynnTuer. 

Martin  Coimty: 

Will  Walker,  Nikki  Wagler. 

Sullivan  County: 

Kristal  Richard. 

Virgo  County: 

Daniel  Antee,  Penny  Young. 

Clay  County: 

Bryann  Pagg,  Darlene  Swim. 

Knox  County: 

Troy  Roark. 


Greene  County: 

Keith  Kimmel.  Heather  Halt. 

Posey  Countjr: 

Robin  Higgs. 

Spencer  County: 

Jennifer  Hammond. 

Dubois  County: 

Mark  Kluemper,  Amy  Emy. 

Gibson  County: 

Chuck  Epperson,  Katie  Bets. 

Pike  County: 

NeU  Broeker.  Jerri  Klrby. 

Warrick  County: 

Scott  Murphy,  Sarah  Ferguson. 

Vanderburgh  County: 

Tyrone  Taylor,  Leslie  BidwelL 

Orange  County: 

Justin  Morgan. 

Floyd  County: 

Matt  Zimmerman,  Rosalou  Schmitt. 

Harrison  County: 

Nathaniel  Blessett,  Candi  Mathews. 

Jefferson  County: 

Clint  Schultz,  Jennifer  Smith. 

CHark  County: 

Carolyn  Stephens. 

Ripley  County: 

Bob  Erins,  Julie  Pulskamp. 

Switzerland  County: 

Lesley  Jones.  Malinda  Bishop. 

Washington  Coimty: 

Tom  McDaniel. 

Ohio  County: 

Chuck  Dugle,  Katrina  Roberts. 

Bartholomew  County: 

Eric  Weaver.  Toanh  Nguyen. 

Decatur  County: 

Randall  Gallbraith,  NiU  Hensley. 

Franklin  County: 

Doug  Walter,  Carrie  Rite. 

Union  County: 

Jenny  Pohler. 

Central  Middle  School— Bartholomew 
County 

[Good  Foods  From  Indiana:  From  Our 
Farm  To  Our  Tables] 

Amanda  Lisp  and  Amy  Blume  live  in  Cov- 
ington, Indiana.  They  are  walking  home 
after  a  long  day  of  school. 

"My  stomach  hurts  so  bad,"  groans 
Amanda,  "it's  been  hurting  for  the  past  few 
weeks." 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  the  doctor,"  in- 
quired Amy. 

"I  did.  and  he  said  my  body  lacks  the  right 
nutrients  for  It  to  work  right.  I  have  no  Idea 
what  to  eat  to  get  the  nutrients  I  need," 
said  Amanda  sullenly. 

"Maybe  I  can  help  you.  We're  studying 
about  nutrition  in  health  class  .  .  .  Let  me 
get  my  notes  out.  Okay,  it  says  that  meat 
and  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereal, 
and  milk  aie  the  four  food  groups.  You  need 
two  servings  of  meat  and  cereal,  four  serv- 
ings of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  three 
glasses  of  milk  daily." 

"That  doesn't  sound  very  hard,"  inter- 
rupted Amanda. 

"Mr.  Zetterberg,  my  health  teacher,  said 
another  important  thing  in  gaining  good 
health  are  the  following  six  nutrients:  car- 
bohydrates, proteins,  minerals,  vitamins, 
water  and  fats.  They  help  make  your  bones 
and  organs  stronger,  and  it  helps  get  rid  of 
your  wastes,"  said  Amy. 

"Gosh,  I'm  learning  a  lot!"  exclaimed 
Amanda. 

"We're  very  lucky  to  be  living  in  Indiana. 
It  grows  and  raises  most  of  the  food  in  the 
four  food  groups.  Indiana  Is  the  sixth  most 
important  farm  sUte  in  the  union! 
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"One  of  tbe  most  valuable  crope  la  com. 
We  grow  wheat,  corn,  and  aoybeans.  Hoib. 
cattle,  and  «*i«*ii«  are  moat  of  what  we 
nUae."  nid  Amy.  inteUiiently. 

"Mow  I  know  what  they  mean  when  they 
Mj  'Oood  food  tnm  lodiaiM.  Ron  our 
fanM  to  our  tablea.' "  replied  Amanda. 

"I  hope  what  I've  told  you  helps  you  to 
cboow  the  richt  foods  for  your  body."  said 
Amy. 

"It  does:  my  stomach  feebi  better  al- 
readyr  ezdataned  Amanda. 


DmaicT  S  Wnniai— SHAmoH  Bau  Pioi 
JB-Sa  High  School— Cass  Cooimr 

fjjHtM  flashed  throuch  my  bedroom 
window,  and  I  could  hear  the  growling  noise 
of  the  combine.  It  was  late,  but  I  lay  won- 
dering Just  what  producU  do  Indiana  farm- 
en  produce  and  how  much  of  these  prod- 
ucts do  we  need  for  our  four  basic  food 
groups? 

I  woke  up  the  next  morning  and  started 
eating  breakfast  I  was  eating  cereal  when  I 
noticed  that  It  was  made  of  com.  soybean 
oil  and  wheat.  Then  I  realised  the  milk  and 
sausage  inobably  came  from  an  Indiana 
fann.  Then  I  decided  to  do  further  research 
on  the  foods  that  come  from  Indiana  farms. 

From  my  resesjfch  I  found  out  that  dairy 
fanns  in  t»«wm«»  produce  our  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  ice  cream,  and  other  products  made 
with  mUk.  I  also  found  out  to  stay  healthy 
one  needs  two  to  four  servings  a  day  for 
strooc.  healthy  and  flexible  bones  and 
teeth. 

We  also  get  our  meats  snd  eggs  from  Indi- 
ana f anns,  as  weU.  These  all  come  from  beef 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  that  are 
raised.  From  meats  and  eggs  we  get  protein. 
and  we  need  two  servings  of  meat  a  day  to 
baUd  up  strong  muscles. 

likewise,  our  breads  and  cereals  come 
from  the  grains  farmers  produce.  Such 
grains  as  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  oats  are 
raised  in  abundance.  One  needs  four  serv- 
ings of  breads  and  cereals  to  be  broken 
down  into  sugars  for  energy. 

The  last  products  Indiana  farmers 
produce  are  fruits  and  vegetables.  Indiana 
fanners  produce  many  different  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of  these  are  wa- 
termelons, cantaloupe,  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
squash,  green  beans  and  many  others.  To 
stay  healthy,  one  needs  four  servings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  daily. 

Finally,  I've  learned  from  my  researeh 
that  the  Indiana  farmers  have  a  very  impor- 
tant lob  to  do.  They  provide  us  with  some  of 
our  basic  food  needs.* 


UMI 


PAY  RETENTION  FOR  FEDERAL 
WAGE  ORADE  EMPLOYEES  IN 
THE  TUCSON.  AZ.  WAGE 
GRADE  AREA 
•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  yester- 
day passed  the  bill  I  authorized  to  pro- 
vide pay  retention  for  Federal  wage 
grade  employees  in  the  Tucson  wage 
grade  area.  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, and  the  chairmen  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Government 
Affairs  and  Budget  Committees  for 
their  invaluable  assistance  and  swift 
action  on  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  S.  942  removes  the 
hardship  imposed  on  many  dedicated 


Federal  employees  who  have  suffered 
wage  reductions  as  a  result  of  a  wage 
survey  conducted  in  1986.  In  the  wake 
of  a  severe  local  economic  recession  in 
the  Tucson.  AZ,  wage  area,  a  salary 
review  and  adjustment  was  conducted 
pursuant  to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
S3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Due 
to  numerous  copper  mine  closures,  and 
their  direct  effect  upon  the  supporting 
industries,  the  prevailing  wages  in  five 
Arizona  counties  plummeted.  The 
mine  closures  forced  hundreds  of  low- 
income  wage  employees  into  the  local 
labor  market.  In  turn,  this  caused  a 
temporary,  but  dramatic  deflation  in 
the  prevailing  wages  of  these  "blue 
collar"  wage  employees  in  the  affected 
communities. 

At  the  same  time,  other  factors  were 
influencing  the  computation  of  the 
prevailing  wage  standards  of  many  of 
these  same  Federal  employees.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  some  time,  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment,  which  authorizes 
pay  retention  when  there  are  insuffi- 
cient number  of  comparable  skilled 
employees  for  which  to  base  the  wage 
scale,  had  been  used  to  adjust  the 
annual  wage  system  survey  for  the 
Tucson  wage  area.  Therefore,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  sur- 
veyed the  nearest  similar  labor 
market— Phoenix— for  comparable 
skills.  Since  the  wage  levels  for  these 
skills,  particularly  aircraft  mechanics, 
did  not  exceed  the  wage  levels  in  the 
Tucson  labor  market,  the  Monroney 
amendment  was  not  applied  at  that 
time.  The  Monroney  amendment  has 
since  been  repealed  by  the  Gramm 
amendment:  however,  the  pay  differ- 
ential for  Tucson  and  Phoenix  mar- 
kets has  reversed  itself.  In  other 
words,  because  of  the  onset  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  Tucson  market,  Tucson 
wage  employees  salaries  were  cut  lie- 
cause  they  could  no  longer  use  the 
Phoenix  wage  levels  which  now  ex- 
ceeded the  Tucson  levels.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  the  repeal  and  the  local 
economic  recession  which  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  repeal  resulted  in 
severe  wage  reductions  for  those  "blue 
collar"  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ployees who  can  least  afford  to  absorb 
these  drastic  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  an 
ardent  supporter  of  wage  grade  sur- 
veys. The  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  this  legislation  in  1972  was  not 
to  take  advantage  of  market  anomalies 
and  return  a  windfall  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  expense  of  these 
devoted  Federal  employees  without 
the  financial  standing  to  withstand 
such  cuts.  Beginning  March  1,  1987, 
several  hundred  lower  end  wage  em- 
ployees, grades  1-8.  in  the  Tucson 
wage  grade  area,  have  been  subjected 
to  salary  cuts  as  much  as  $2,600  annu- 
ally. The  overall  annual  salary  reduc- 
tion will  total  over  $741,000,  or  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  $1,000  per  employee. 
In  the  lowest  five  grades,  the  result  is 


a  startling  loss  of  almost  $1,500  per 
employee.  And  these  employees  have 
made  long-term  commitments  such  as 
mortgages,  car  loans,  et  cetera,  based 
on  the  wages  they  were  receiving  piior 
to  the  1986  survey. 

The  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
pealed to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement to  give  pay  retention  to  the 
wage  employees  affected  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Monroney  amendment.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
denied  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest and  implemented  the  pay  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  last  session,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  including  a  similar  provision 
in  the  Consolidated  Budget  ReconcUi- 
ation  Act  of  1985,  PubUc  Law  99-272. 
The  99th  Congress  recognized  the 
need  to  exempt  this  wage  grade  area 
from  such  a  harsh  application  of  the 
wage  review  laws,  and  authorized  this 
pay  retention  for  1  year.  The  current 
bill,  S.  942,  will  permit  those  employ- 
ees who  are  cuirently  suffering  pay  re- 
ductions resulting  from  that  wage 
survey  to  receive  their  former  salary 
levels  until  a  new  survey  is  conducted. 
Local  economic  conditions  have  im- 
proved significantly,  and  future  wage 
surveys  will  reflect  these  economic 
corrections.  I  reiterate  that  this  bill 
does  not  alter  the  pay  reductions  for 
any  new  wage  grade  employees,  and 
further  that  all  employees  will  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  reductions  or  increases  as  a 
result  of  future  wage  surveys. 

Mr.  President,  S.  942,  is  a  compas- 
sionate response  to  a  serious  and 
unique  problem. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
many  hard-working  Federal  employees 
and  their  families  affected  by  this  bill, 
I  again  wish  to  thank  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Budget 
Committees  for  their  efforts  in  expe- 
diting action  on  this  bill.* 


"PEACE  ON  EARTH"  ESSAYS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  recently  presented  a  beautiful 
compilation  of  "Peace  on  Earth" 
essays  from  Mrs.  Hornby's  sixth  grade 
class  at  the  Malcolm  Price  Laboratory 
School  in  Cedar  Falls,  lA.  Jason  Lee 
was  the  fine  yoiuig  man  who  present- 
ed the  booklet  on  liehalf  of  his  class- 
mates: Larry  Alexander,  Lee  Baker. 
Gina  Bussey,  Amy  Caldwell,  Craig 
Carpenter,  Joel  Congdon,  Brian  De- 
drick,  Damian  Gilbert,  Theresa 
Girsch,  Nina  Hamer,  Jay  Hankins, 
Matt  Kamienski,  Alisha  King,  Liz 
Kinne,  Kasey  Kleeman,  Andrea  Mal- 
linger.  Max  Ostby,  Kim  Riehle. 
Nathan  Sawyer,  Nell  Schmitts  and 
Lian  Fay  Lee 

The  booklet  was  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  the  leaders  of  today  from  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Although  we  may 


not  always  heed  our  younger  Ameri- 
cans, they  often  have  insights  that 
could  benefit  us  all.  You  see.  these  in- 
dividuals are  not  burdened  with  the 
politics  of  an  issue.  They  see  the  prob- 
lem in  its  clearest  form  and  see  the  so- 
lution just  as  clearly. 

I  wish  I  could  read  all  of  the  essays 
because  they  were  all  very  special.  I 
will  read  some  of  the  passages  of  the 
essajrs. 

Peace  is  very  important  to  our  world.  If 
we  have  another  war  we  might  blow  up  our 
world.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  we  damaged 
a  lot  of  land.  Some  people  tried  to  rebuild  it, 
but  all  of  this  nuclear  stuff  might  damage 
the  land  and  we  can't  just  replace  It.— Amy 
Caldwell 

I  think  peace  is  when  there  isn't  any  cruel 
things  like  strikes  or  terrorism.  Also  weap- 
ons like  long  range  nuke  missiles.  Instead.  I 
think  we  should  work  with  other  countries 
to  pursue  peace.— Joel  Congdon 

Thinking  back  to  the  (Nagasaki)  Museum, 
I  know  that  no  one  should  have  to  go 
through  that  ever  again.  So  Reagan  and 
Gorbachev  need  to  get  their  act  together 
and  start  talking,  or  the  world  wlU  no  longer 
exist.— Kim  Riehle 

Children's  definition  of  peace  is  the 
same  as  yotirs  and  mine,  but  they 
always  seem  to  say  it  so  much  more 
eloquently. 

I  think  peace  is  love.  I  think  peace  is 
someone  being  kind.  I  think  peace  Is  some- 
one who  cares.- Damion  Gilbert 

Peace  is  a  life  with  no  drugs  or  alcohol  or 
cheating,  nobody  gets  hurt  In  any  way. 
Peace  is  a  life  that  is  worthwhile.  Peace  is 
what  I  want  out  of  life  from  beginning  to 
end.— Liz  Kinne 

Peace  is  not  someone  or  something.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  one's  heart  and  in  one's  nation. 
Without  peace  I  doubt  the  world  would  be 
here.  So  I  should  not  and  do  not  take  peace 
for  granted.— Nathan  Sawyer 

Jason  Lee  has  an  idea  about  peace 
that  I  particularly  enjoyed.  He  said. 
"Peace  is  the  Hawkeyes  (University  of 
Iowa)  going  to  the  Rose  Bowl  •  •  •." 

Again,  I  wish  that  I  could  share  all 
of  the  essays  because  every  one  of  the 
essays  is  meaningful.  I  would  like  to 
close  with  one  essay  by  Nina  Hamer. 

Peace  Is  the  agreement  between  people 
from  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  Peace 
is  also  like  a  rainbow:  it  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  it  is  beautiful  any  way  you  look 
at  it  *  *  *  peace  begins  in  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  the  people.* 


THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
on  the  consensus  budget  package 
before  tis  today. 

The  development  of  a  consensus 
budget  package,  given  the  philosophi- 
cal diversity  of  the  Members  involved 
and  the  severe  budgetary  constraints 
under  which  we  are  operating,  is  truly 
a  remarkable  feat. 

What  has  made  the  development  of 
an  effective  deficit  reduction  effort  all 


the  more  difficult  is  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget,  submitted  to  Congress  some  3 
months  ago.  clearly  disregarded  the 
deficit  mandates  established  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  balanced 
budget  legislation.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
President's  budget  did  not  meet  one  of 
the  deficit  targets  in  any  of  the  next  4 
years. 

In  fact,  even  using  the  President's 
own  office  of  management  and  budget 
economic  projections,  the  President's 
budget  missed  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Rollings  deficit  target  in  fiscal  year 
1989  by  more  than  $20  billion.  In  fiscal 
year  1990.  it  missed  the  target  by  more 
than  $23  billion,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1991  it  missed  the  target  by  more  than 
$21  bUlion. 

Thus,  over  the  next  4  years,  the 
President's  budget  misses  the  deficit 
targets  established  under  law  by  more 
than  $64  billion. 

This  neither  adheres  to  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  consensus 
budget  package  under  consideration 
here  today  does  fulfill  the  deficit  re- 
quirements of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  legislation  and  actually  pro- 
duces a  balanced  budget  in  1991. 

And  it  does  so  in  a  way  in  which 
many  of  the  policy  priorities  so  crucial 
to  the  continued  growth  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  economy  are 
addressed. 

This  includes  provision  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  of  the  Nation,  increased 
funding  for  education,  increased  fund- 
ing for  technological  innovation  and 
development,  and  protection  of  many 
of  the  domestic  programs  which  pro- 
vide a  safety  net  for  our  underprivi- 
leged citizens. 

What  is  equally  important,  however, 
is  that  the  budget  plan  before  us  today 
sets  out  a  balanced  and  effective  blue- 
print for  attacking  the  structural  defi- 
cit which  so  ominously  threatens  our 
future  economic  growth  potential. 

The  package  is  the  essence  of  com- 
promise. Indeed,  there  are  provisions 
in  this  budget  which  I  would  have 
dealt  with  differently.  One  issue  is  the 
level  of  spending  for  community  devel- 
opment. The  Commimlty  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  was  origi- 
nally slated  for  a  25-percent  reduction. 
The  chairman  has  accommodated  my 
concerns  to  the  extent  that  the  CDBG 
Program  is  now  slated  for  a  10-percent 
reduction.  The  chairman  has  assured 
me  that  in  conference  with  the  House 
we  will  work  to  get  fimding  back  to  a 

f T'P'GZG  level 

Also,  it  is  important  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  full  discre- 
tion in  allocating  the  funds  within 
function  150.  The  House-passed 
budget  has  assumed  $700  million  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  direct  loan 
program.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  support  this  program 


which  is  an  essential  tool  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  and 
restore  our  International  competitive- 
ness. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  are  no  references  in 
this  budget  to  the  imposition  of  meat 
and  poultry  Inspection  user  fees.  I  ap- 
plaud this  deletion  and  wiU  work  to 
see  that  such  assumptions  are  not  con- 
tained in  a  budget  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  for  his  efforts  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him 
when  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
House.* 


HELSINKI  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  continue  my  series  of  remarks  on 
the  Helsinki  Commission  and  United 
States  policy  in  the  Helsinki  process. 
Today,  I  will  discuss  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
they  mean  for  United  States  policy. 

I  will  t>egin  by  placing  these  develop- 
ments in  the  context  of  the  Helsinki 
process.  I  will  then  discuss  in  detail 
the  major  areas  of  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  examining  what  is  going 
on.  attempting  to  explain  why  the 
process  Is  underway,  and  making  some 
educated  guesses  regarding  both  the 
future  direction  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  this  process  of  change. 

"Glasnost,"  the  word  for  "openness" 
in  Russian,  is  a  Soviet  slogan  we  now 
hear  whenever  Soviet  questions  are 
discussed.  "Perestroika."  the  word  for 
"restructuring"  in  Russian,  is  the 
other  major  Soviet  slogan,  less  heard 
but  very  important.  They  are  key  ele- 
ments of  General  Secretary  Gort)a- 
chev's  "new  thinking"  about  the 
future  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  these  slo- 
gans mean,  ideologically  and  in  prac- 
tice. I  will  summarize  the  Soviet's  ac- 
tions to  date  and  plans  for  the  future. 
I  will  also  link  these  actions  and  plans 
with  their  cultural  and  political  con- 
text and  their  Marxist-Leninist  Ideo- 
logical foundation. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  tie  these  devel- 
opments to  UJS.  policy  and  recom- 
mend how  we  should  respond.  While 
there  is  a  measurable  chance  that  thls^ 
process  of  change  in  the  Soviet  Union 
could  lead  them  in  the  direction  we  in 
the  West  have  always  wanted  them  to 
go — toward  democracy  and  freedom, 
toward  peace  and  cooperation,  and 
toward  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms— I  will  explain 
why  I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  driv- 
ing for  greater  discipline  and  efficien- 
cy in  a  Marxist-Leninist  context  and 
why  we  should  l>e  worried  about  both 
the  process  and  its  outcome. 

I  will  spell  out  specific  steps  I  believe 
we  must  take— proceeding  at  the  fast- 
est prudent  pace  with  the  strategic  de- 
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teme  Initiative,  for  example— and 
those  we  must  not  take— maUng  sub- 
stantive coDcenions  with  lasting  eco- 
nomic or  security  effects  on  us  or  our 
allies  in  an  attempt  to  encourage 
Soviet  reform.  In  simi.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Soviet  bear,  red  in  tooth  and 
claw  from  decades  of  savagery  against 
both  its  own  people  and  its  neighbors, 
can  or  will  change  Its  basic  habits, 
guiding  ideology,  or  ultimate  goal- 
world  domination— and.  as  a  result.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  abide  by 
our  fundamental  principles,  keep  the 
key  to  our  security  in  our  own  hands, 
and  avoid  becoming  beguiled  by  and 
ensnared  in  the  glittering  web  of 
Soviet  propaganda  about  their  inter- 
nal reforms. 

As  I  said  in  my  initial  remarks  on 
the  Helsinki  Commission  on  March  13, 
1987.  the  central  problem  in  the  Hel- 
sinki process  today  is  violations  by 
Warsaw  Pact  signatory  states  of  their 
Helsinki  promises.  While  all  pact 
states,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  are 
to  some  degree  a  violation  of  their 
Helsinki  obligations,  the  worst  violator 
and  the  center  of  resistance  to  faithful 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  Brfadrid 
Concluding  Document  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Union,  by  virtue  of 
its  military  and  economic  dominance 
over  its  Eastern  European  satellites 
and  its  position  as  the  arbiter  of  Com- 
munist ideological  orthodoxy,  is  the 
source  of  much  of  thie  support  for 
these  violations.  According  to  the  pub- 
lished reports,  the  East  bloc  regimes' 
principal  tools  of  repression,  their 
secret  services  and  internal  security 
organizations,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  KGB.  The  methods  they 
employ  and  the  attitudes  they  harbor 
are.  in  no  small  part,  a  result  of  Soviet 
training  and  influence. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  his- 
torically taken  direct  and  indirect  mili- 
tary action  to  retain  control  over  its 
Eastern  European  satellites.  It  has  re- 
peatedly acted  to  suppress  attempts  by 
East  bloc  states  to  secure  a  measure  of 
independence. 

In  its  Eastern  European  sphere  of 
influence,  the  Soviet  imperial  record  is 
long  and  bloody.  It  begins  in  East  Ger- 
many, travels  through  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  most  recently 
stops  in  Poland  with  the  suppression 
of  solidarity.  Soviet  primacy  in  East- 
em  Elurope  is  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  sword  of  Soviet  military 
garrisons,  the  dagger  of  KGB  covert 
activities,  and  the  leash  of  economic 
dependence. 

Before  continuing,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  local  Communist  Parties 
in  these  Eastern  European  states 
would  not  rush  to  comply  with  their 
Helsinki  himian  rights  promises  even 
if  Soviet  domination  were  to  disappear 
tomorrow.  The  unlimited  exercise  of 
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state  power  is  both  a  primary  ideologi- 
cal tenet  of  modem  communism  and 
the  principal  method  these  Commu- 
nist regimes  employ  to  control  restive 
populations,  populations  which  have 
Western  traditions  and  values. 

Where  these  Eastern  European  re- 
gimes choose  to  abide  more  closely  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  and  the 
Madrid  Concluding  Document,  they  do 
so  for  their  own  purposes,  often  in  re- 
sponse to  domestic  pressures.  But  free 
from  the  shadow  of  Soviet  power,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  such  pres- 
sure would  build  and  compliance, 
though  grudging,  would  also  increase. 

Since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  1979  and  the  destruction  of  de- 
tente, the  Soviet  Union's  human 
rights  record  reflects  a  deliberate  in- 
crease in  conditions  of  internal  repres- 
sion unparalleled  since  the  death  of 
Stalin.  An  entire  range  of  practices 
were  resimied  or  initiated  which  vio- 
lated Soviet  Helsinki  promises. 

Political  dissent  was  thoroughly  sup- 
pressed. Cultiu-al  freedom  evaporated. 
Unofficial  religious  activity  was  sharp- 
ly c\u-tailed.  Emigration  was  practical- 
ly halted.  Jamming  of  Western  radio 
broadcasts  was  reinstituted  and  im- 
proved. Written  and  telephonic  com- 
munications between  Soviet  citizens 
and  persons  and  organizations  in  the 
West  vigorously  blocked,  delayed,  cen- 
sored, monitored,  and  discouraged. 
And  persons  who  neither  kept  silent 
about  their  views  nor  restricted  them- 
selves to  activities  under  official  spon- 
sorship conforming  with  the  Soviet 
line  were  vigorously  persecuted  and 
suppressed. 

Dissidents  of  all  sorts  were  variously 
harassed,  beaten,  fired  from  their  em- 
ployment, found  to  be  insane  and  con- 
fined to  special  psychiatric  hospitals 
where  some  were  subjected  to  thinly 
disguised  torture,  or  arrested  as  crimi- 
nals and  sentenced  to  terms  in  prison, 
labor  camps,  or  internal  exile.  Some 
families  were  subjected  to  parallel 
measures,  evicted  from  their  homes, 
fired  from  jobs,  dismissed  from  univer- 
sities, or  denied  admission  in  the  first 
place. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union's  new  Gener- 
al Secretary,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  who 
came  to  power  on  March  11,  1985,  has 
begun  making  internal  changes.  Even 
in  their  beginning  stages,  these  devel- 
opments in  the  Soviet  Union,  known 
by  their  Russian  names  as  "glasnost" 
and  "perestroika,"  "openness"  and  "re- 
structuring" when  translated  into 
English,  have  affected  those  areas  the 
Commission  watches  most  closely.  So 
far,  the  effects  in  those  areas  have 
been  positive,  marking  a  possible  be- 
ginning of  efforts  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  abuses  I  have  just  cataloged. 

Specifically,  reportedly  as  many  as 
116  of  the  first  group  of  140  Soviet  po- 
litical prisoners  whose  cases  were  re- 
viewed have  been  released  and  another 
group  of  140  cases— of  an  estimated 


4,000  or  more— are  under  review.  Emi- 
gration numbers  are  dramatically 
ahead  of  their  1986  pace,  building  on 
official  Soviet  statements  made  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  that  many  applica- 
tions were  being  reviewed.  Much  wider 
latitude  is  being  granted  in  cultural 
fields  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  jam- 
ming of  the  BBC's  Russian  language 
broadcasts  has  ceased. 

In  the  arms  control  and  foreign  af- 
fairs fields,  the  Soviets  have  again  de- 
coupled the  possibility  of  an  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces  [INF] 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  1981  zero  option  propossJ  from 
their  demand  for  limits  on  SDI  re- 
search and  development,  renewing 
hope  for  quick  agreement  in  Geneva. 
They  have  accepted  onsite  verifica- 
tion, at  least  in  principle,  in  the  INF 
talks  and  chemical  weapons  talks. 

The  Soviets  have  hinted  at  new 
flexibility  on  timetables  for  withdraw- 
al from  Afghanistan.  They  have  even 
suggested  that  the  Mujihadeen,  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  post-withdrawal  Afghani- 
stan Govemment.  Their  Vietnamese 
allies  have  declared  an  intention  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Kampu- 
chea by  1990,  something  which  could 
not  have  occurred  without  Soviet  in- 
volvement. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  bash- 
ful about  taking  credit  for  these  devel- 
opments. General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  appeared  before  a  Febru- 
ary 14-16  Moscow  forum  entitled  "For 
a  Nuclear-Free  World  and  For  the  Sur- 
vival of  Hmnanity."  To  attend  this 
fonmi,  the  Soviet  Govemment  invited 
prominent  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.  In 
his  address  to  this  forum,  Gorbachev 
said  that: 

Essentially  revolutionary  changes  are  un- 
derway here.  They  are  of  immense  signifi- 
cance for  our  society,  for  socialism  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  entire  world. 

He  continued: 

In  brief,  we  want  a  broad  democratization 
of  all  society.  Further  democratization  is 
also  the  main  guarantee  of  the  irreversible 
nature  of  the  ongoing  processes. 

How  should  we  react  to  these 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union?  What  do 
they  mean  for  U.S.  policy?  These  are 
the  key  questions  we  face.  Gorbachev 
provided  us  with  the  correct  starting 
points  from  which  to  seek  the  answers 
in  this  very  same  speech. 

He  said: 

It  is  only  by  understanding  their  [these 
changes']  content,  meaning,  and  aims  that 
one  can  form  a  correct  opinion  about  our 
international  policy.  Before  my  people, 
before  you  and  before  the  whole  world,  I 
state  with  full  responsibility  that  our  inter- 
national policy  is  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined by  domestic  policy,  by  our  interest  in 
concentrating  on  constructive  endeavors  to 
improve  our  country. 

Later,  he  said: 
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To  preclude  any  idle  talk  and  speculation. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  going  about 
our  reforms  in  accordance  with  our  own  so- 
cialist choice,  on  the  basis  of  our  notions 
about  social  values,  and  are  guided  by  crite- 
ria of  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

If  we  take  him  at  his  word,  rather 
than  supposing  that  these  Soviet  ac- 
tions are  motivated  by  external  forces, 
especially  a  desire  to  respond  to  West- 
em  appeals  for  reform,  then  we  have 
to  look  in  detail  at  the  content,  mean- 
ing and  aims  of  his  policies  in  order  to 
judge  their  purposes  and  plan  accu- 
rate responses.  Let  us  begin  by  listing 
the  major  components  of  Gorbachev's 
domestic  program,  as  we  understand 
them. 

Gorbachev's  political  program 
begins  with  the  process  of  establishing 
his  own  unchallenged  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  therefore  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  He  has  replaced  most  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Politburo,  the 
highest  body  of  the  party,  with  his 
own  allies.  He  has  done  much  the 
same  with  the  Central  Committee.  He 
has  made  parallel  changes  in  the  Gov- 
emment of  the  Soviet  "Union,  in  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  and  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

This  is  a  standard  practice  when  a 
new  Soviet  leader  comes  to  power. 
Some  of  the  methods  Gorbachev  is 
employing  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
solidation of  power,  however,  have  at- 
tracted the  fascinated  attention  of 
Westem  leaders  and  media  because 
they  differ  dramatically  from  recent 
standard  Soviet  practices.  The  major 
method  is  known  as  "glasnost"  or 
"opermess." 

Under  "glasnost,"  persons  or  institu- 
tions are  subjected  to  open  criticism  in 
the  Soviet  media.  Shortcomings  and 
failures  are  discussed  in  public  fora. 
Disasters,  such  as  the  Chernobyl  reac- 
tor explosion  and  fire,  are  revealed  to 
the  public— even  if  belatedly— and  offi- 
cials are  held  responsible.  Selected 
abuses  of  power  by  the  KGB  and  the 
MVC  have  been  revealed  and  criti- 
cized. 

How  does  "glasnost"  differ  from  past 
Soviet  practices?  Historically,  Soviet 
media  were  used  to  send  messages  to 
the  public  defining  approved  and  for- 
bidden behavior.  Arrests  and  convic- 
tions were  reported  as  were  instances 
of  abuses  of  economic  or  political 
power.  What  has  changed  and  what 
does  it  mean? 

In  the  March  22,  1987,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  a  column  titled 
"Glasnost':  Lenin  Loved  It  Too," 
George  Will  quoted  Vassily  Aksyonov 
on  glasnost.  Aksyonov  is  a  leading 
modem  Soviet  writer  who  was  forced 
to  emigrate  in  1980.  He  now  lives  in 
the  Washington.  DC.  area,  and  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  as  a 
witness  on  the  issue  of  Soviet  cultural 
repression.  His  views  on  glasnost 
should  help  put  this  Soviet  slogan  and 


its  implementation  into  better  per- 
spective. 

Aksyonov  is  quoted  as  saying: 

What's  new?  Can  I  distinguish  today's 
Soviet  papers  from  those  of  yesteryear, 
which  made  me  instantly  nauseous?  Yes. 
there  are  some  things  that  are  new:  the 
mention  of  some  previously  taboo  problems, 
a  certain  critical  intonation  borrowed  from 
dissident  groups  of  the  '60s.  some  steaming 
rebukes  to  the  bureaucracy.  But .  .  .  should 
I  state  it  openly?  The  papers  still  make  me 
nauseous. 

Aksyonov  continued: 

The  first  thaw,  back  in  the  '60s,  produced 
a  group  of  people  with  a  penchant  for  wink- 
ing. Those  who  went  beyond  winking  and 
dared  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  were  brutally 
Idcked  out  of  the  country.  Apparently  those 
winking  liberals  are  going  to  be  in  fashion 
again,  with  all  of  their  paraphernalia  of  eu- 
phemisms, hints,  vague  allusions  and  ideo- 
logical duplicity. 

George  Will  commented. 

He  [Aksyonov]  cites  as  a  current  example 
a  piece  of  "glasnost"  Journalism  in  a  Soviet 
literary  publication.  The  article  concerns  a 
French  novelist  with  a  Russian  baclcground. 
The  novelist's  mother  was  Christian,  and 
the  father  "belonged  to  another  religion." 
Aksyonov  notes  that  under  "glasnost,"  as 
usual,  'the  mention  of  Judaism  in  a  positive 
mode  is  considered  inappropriate." 

The  point  is  that  glasnost  is  not  free 
speech.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  CPSU,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  its  leadership,  are  sacred.  None 
of  them  may  be  criticized  in  any  way. 
The  Soviet  media  remain  exclusively 
under  state  ownership  and  control,  as- 
suring that  glasnost  operates  strictly 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  party. 

Also,  the  persons  or  institutions 
under  criticism  aren't  allowed  to 
defend  themselves.  Criticism  is  only 
initiated  under  the  party's  policy  di- 
rection, supporting  and  advancing  that 
policy.  Where  public  opinion  is  sound- 
ed, the  comments  chosen  are  carefully 
selected  to  illustrate  and  support  some 
aspect  of  party  policy,  not  to  provide  a 
forum  for  free  expression  of  personal 
opinions. 

Commentary  on  glasnost  has  includ- 
ed Soviet  relaxation  of  censorship  and 
restrictions  on  cultural  and  scientific 
activity  as  a  part  of  this  policy.  In  fact, 
this  relaxation  has  many  purposes. 
Peter  Reddaway,  director  of  the 
Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Rus- 
sian Studies,  sees  the  broader  picture. 

In  a  February  12,  1987,  column  enti- 
tled "Mr.  Gorbachev's  Gambit,"  he 
writes: 

Central  to  Mr.  Gorbachev's  strategy  is  a 
thinly  disguised  "Soviet  nationalism."  or 
even  Russian  nationalism,  which  puts  more 
stress  than  in  the  past  on  national  goals  and 
less  on  international  ones.  Intellectuals  and 
other  cultural  figures  are  good  candidates 
for  mobilization,  since  the  leadership  needs 
new  ideas  and  the  Soviet  people  need  an  in- 
jection of  seU-esteem.  Mobilizing  these 
groups  costs  nothing  in  economic  terms. 
Hence  the  greater  openness  in  many  areas 
of  Soviet  culture,  including  the  attempts  to 
persuade  the  theater  director,  Yuri  Lyubi- 


mov,  and  other  defectors  and  emigres  to 
return  home. 

Philip  Taubman  smnmarized  the 
breadth  of  these  changes  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  entitled  "Gorba- 
chev's Gambit."  He  writes: 

The  most  obvious  change  [In  the  Soviet 
Union]  has  been  In  the  arts  and  literature, 
where  the  heavy  hand  of  censorship  has 
been  lightened,  and.  in  some  cases,  lifted. 
Long-suppressed  works  such  as  Boris  Paster- 
nak's Dr.  Zhivago  and  Anatoly  Rybakov's 
Children  of  the  Arbat,  an  unflinching  look 
at  Stalin's  terror,  are  to  be  published  this 
year.  The  novels  of  Vladimir  Nabokov  and 
the  poetry  of  Nikolai  S.  Gumilev,  who  was 
shot  for  anti-Soviet  activity  in  1921,  have 
also  begtm  to  appear. 

A  rebellion  among  directors  that  threw 
out  the  leadership  of  the  main  filmmakers' 
union  also  touched  off  a  reassessment  of 
previously  banned  movies.  "Repentance," 
the  first  film  to  deal  honestly  with  Stalin's 
purges  and  their  chilling  legacy,  opened  to 
the  public  last  month.  "Is  It  Easy  to  Be 
Young?"  a  powerful  film  about  disaffected 
young  people  and  troubled  Afghanistan  vet- 
erans, is  another  current  hit. 

Movement  has  come  more  slowly  in  other 
areas,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  new  tolerance 
for  dissonant  music,  abstract  art  and  experi- 
mental theater.  Famous  emigres,  who  were 
once  condenmed,  are  now  in  demand.  The 
Bolshoi  Ballet  recently  invited  Mikhail  Bar- 
yshnikov  and  Natalia  Makarova  to  perform 
in  Moscow. 

The  release  of  political  prisoners  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  relaxation  of 
controls  on  culture.  These  steps  are  di- 
rectly related  because  article  70  of  the 
Soviet  criminal  code,  making  antl- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda  a 
crime,  is  the  article  imder  which  at- 
tempts to  exercise  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, whether  for  political  or  culttiral 
purposes,  are  usually  prosecuted.  It  is 
possible  that  the  crimes  for  which 
most  of  these  prisoners  were  convicted 
and  Incarcerated  are  no  longer,  under 
cultural  glasnost,  crimes.  Therefore,  It 
was  logical  to  release  persons  impris- 
oned for  speech  and  conduct  of  the 
same  sort  as  Gorbachev  is  now  trying 
to  encourage. 

This  new  cultural  thaw  Is  Important 
for  another  reason.  In  Soviet  society, 
cultural  figures  play  a  larger  and  far 
different  role  than  they  do  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Writers,  especially,  are 
viewed  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 
Gorbachev,  by  seeking  to  mobilize,  in 
Reddaway's  words,  the  intellectuals  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  attempting  to  har- 
ness to  his  drive  for  change  the  tradi- 
tional engines  of  moral  leadership  and 
authority  In  secular  matters.  He  Is 
seeking  legitimacy  for  his  program  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  a  legitimacy 
only  this  cultural  elite  can  confer. 

The  Soviet  Union  kept  one  imperial 
Russian  institution  after  the  October 
Revolution— the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  academy  was  originally  founded 
in  1725  by  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  as  a 
major  component  in  his  efforts  to 
westemlze  and  modernize  feudal 
Russia.  Now,  persons  are  elected  to 
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the  tfiiW^i'^y  tor  life,  where  they  form 
the  elite  of  Soviet  science.  They  enjoy 
tnoome.  recocnition.  power,  and  privl- 
legei.  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
depoidence  as  a  result  of  this  election. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov.  vilified  and  illegally 
banished  to  the  closed  city  of  Oorky. 
was  not  stripped  of  his  membership  in 
the  acadony  or  its  privileges. 

In  parallel  with  the  relaxation  of  of- 
ficial cultural  restrictions.  Gorbachev 
is  attonpting  to  reinvigorate  the  acad- 
emy. He  has  proposed  that  all  heads 
of  scientific  research  Institutes  be  re- 
moved when  they  reach  age  65  and 
that  new  members  be  elected  to  the 
an^^wy  every  time  a  full  member 
reaches  the  age  of  75  or  a  correspond- 
ing member  reaches  the  age  of  70.  The 
older  members  would  still  retain  their 
membership  and  its  privileges  until 
death.  These  measures  are  thought  to 
affect  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the 
academy's  present  members. 

Relaxing  controls  on  the  intellectual 
elite  in  both  the  cultural  and  scientific 
worlds  has  broad  economic  implica- 
tions as  welL  I  will  disciiss  this  aspect 
of  Gorbachev's  program  later  in  these 
remarks. 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  other  major 
tool  in  Gorbachev's  political  pro- 
gram—democratization. In  his  speech 
on  January  27.  1987,  to  the  CPSU's 
Central  Committee  Plenum,  he  said, 
according  to  a  Tass  translation: 

The  Politburo  considers  the  perfection  of 
the  Soviet  election  system  to  be  one  of  the 
main  avenues  in  democratizing  our  life. 

Most  (reform!  proposals  suggest  ttiat 
voters  at  meetings.  In  work  collectives  and 
at  the  places  of  residence,  as  well  as  at  elec- 
tion meetings.  >»«nim,  as  a  rule,  several  can- 
didacies, tliat  elections  be  held  in  larger 
electoral  districts,  and  that  several  deputies 
be  elected  from  each  of  them.  People  be- 
lieve that  this  would  enable  each  citizen  to 
express  his  w  her  attitude  to  a  broader 
circle  of  candidates  and  will  enable  party 
and  local  government  bodies  to  get  to  know 
better  the  sentiments  and  will  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  implementation  of  these  proposals 
would  be  the  first  important  step  towards 
further  democratization  of  the  process  of 
forming  the  bodies  of  state  power  and  of 
their  functioning.  But  obviously,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  consider  deeper  changes  and 
further  steps  In  this  direction. 

To  begin  with,  the  formation  of  elective 
bodies  in  the  primary  party  organization. 
The  gist  of  most  proposals  on  this  core  Is  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  all  Communists  without  exception  during 
the  election  of  secretaries  of  party  bureaus 
and  party  committees  and  in  raising  their 
accountability  to  those  who  elect  them. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  think  of  changing 
the  procedure  for  the  election  of  secretaries 
of  [various  province,  region  and  district] 
committees  of  the  party,  and  the  central 
committees  of  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
union  republics.  Here,  comrades  suggest 
tiiat  secretaries,  including  first  secretaries, 
could  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  plenary 
sessions  of  the  respective  party  committees. 
In  ttiat  case,  the  members  of  the  party  com- 
mittee would  have  the  right  to  enter  any 
number  of  candidacies  in  the  voting  list. 


Such  measures  should  seriously  raise  the 
responsibUity  of  secretaries  to  the  party 
committees  that  elected  them,  give  them 
more  confidence  in  their  work,  and  make  it 
possible  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
degree  of  their  prestige. 

Of  course,  the  principle  of  the  party  rules, 
under  which  the  decisions  of  higher  bodies 
are  compulsory  for  all  lower  party  commit- 
tees, including  those  on  personnel  matters, 
should  remain  unshakable  in  the  party. 

The  Politburo's  opinion  is  that  further  de- 
mocratization should  also  apply  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  central  leading  bodies  of  the 
party.  I  think  this  is  quite  logical.  It  would 
seem  logical  to  democratize  the  elections  of 
leading  bodies  in  other  public  organizations 
as  well. 

Speaking  again  on  this  topic  to  a 
labor  convention  on  February  25. 1987, 
Gorbachev  further  clarified  his  view 
of  democratization.  He  said: 

Democracy  Is  not  the  opposite  of  order.  It 
is  order  of  a  higher  degree,  based  not  on  im- 
plicit obedience  and  mindless  execution  of 
instructions,  but  on  full-fledged,  active  par- 
ticipation by  all  of  society  in  its  affairs. 

Democracy  is  not  the  opposite  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  a  conscious  discipline  and  organi- 
zation of  the  working  people  based  on  a 
sense  of  really  being  master  of  the  country, 
on  collectivism,  and  on  a  solidarity  of  inter- 
ests and  efforts  by  all  citizens. 

Democracy  is  not  the  antithesis  of  respon- 
sibility. It  does  not  mean  absence  of  control. 
It  does  not  imply  a  mentality  that  anyttiing 
goes. 

Gorbachev  added: 

I  have  already  said  recently  that  we  need 
democracy  not  to  show  off  and  not  to  play 
democracy.  We  need  democracy  to  rear- 
range many  things  in  our  life,  to  give  great- 
er scope  to  the  creativity  of  people,  to  new 
ideas  and  initiatives. 

What  is  going  on  here,  with  this  talk 
about  multiple  candidates  for  office 
and  secret  ballot  elections?  While 
these  ideas  have  yet  to  be  implement- 
ed, clues  about  how  they  will  be  imple- 
mented are  clear  in  Gorbachev's  own 
words.  The  principle  of  top-down 
party  control  is  repeatedly  cited  and 
the  question  of  who  selects  these  can- 
didates is  not  discussed  at  all.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  this  democratization 
process  in  the  party  serves  two  paral- 
lel purposes:  it  is  a  mechanism  to  allow 
Gorbachev  and  his  allies  to  complete 
their  purge  of  holdovers  from  the 
Brezhnev  period  from  positions  of 
leadership,  while  it  simultaneously  in- 
vigorates people  at  lower  party  levels 
and  involves  them  in  party  affairs. 

In  short,  Soviet  democratization  is 
simply  "democratic  centralism"  re- 
stored and  revitalized,  not  the  develop- 
ment of  any  form  of  pluralist  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Without  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
the  right  to  organize  opposition  politi- 
cal parties  auid  carry  on  political  activ- 
ity, the  Soviet  Union  cannot  develop 
anything  remotely  resembling  what 
any  American  would  recognize  as  de- 
mocracy. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  Gorbachev's  eco- 
nomic program.  This  program  is  gen- 
erally known  imder  the  slogan  of  "per- 


estroika,"  or  restructuring.  While  this 
program  has  only  been  partly  imple- 
mented, tremendous  changes  are 
promised  and  some  major  effects  can 
already  be  seen.  The  basic  wage  struc- 
ture and  working  hours  in  manufac- 
turing have  been  changed.  The  way 
firms  will  manage  their  business  will 
be  changed.  The  role  of  labor  unions 
will  be  changed.  And  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous push  on  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  improve  economic  discipline, 
which  began  with  Gorbachev's  famous 
antialcohol  campaign  and  continues 
with  imposition  of  stringent  quality 
control  standards. 

According  to  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
story,  Gorbachev  has  ordered  that: 

Factories  that  have  been  working  a  single 
shift  will  switch  to  two  or  three  shlf te  a  day. 
Night-shift  pay  will  be  raised  20  percent, 
.  .  .  and  workers  on  the  overnight  shift  will 
receive  an  additional  30  percent  or  40  per- 
cent premium.  Also,  .  .  .  store  hours  and 
transportation  schedules  will  have  to  be 
changed  to  accommodate  those  working 
evening  and  overnight  hours.  As  a  sweeten- 
er, he  [Gort>achev]  promised  that  savings 
from  twp-sWft  and  three-shift  regimens 
would  be  channeled  into  additional  housing 
to  remedy  a  chronic  shortage  of  apartments. 

The  story,  "Gorbachev  Begins  3rd 
Year,  No  Turning  Back,"  by  William  J. 
Eaton,  published  on  March  9,  1987, 
continued: 

Gorbachev  is  relying  heavily  on  younger 
Soviet  industrial  managers  who  made  their 
reputations  in  defense  work  where  quality 
standards  are  said  to  be  higher  than  in  fac- 
tories producing  for  the  civilian  market 
•  •  •  It  was  disclosed  recently  that  the  de- 
fense plants  have  been  ordered  to  manufac- 
ture equipment  to  help  improve  the  quality 
of  consumer  goods,  including  food  products. 

More  detail  about  changes  in  the 
Soviet  wage  structure  was  provided  by 
a  February  17,  1987,  Pravda  interview 
with  Leonid  A.  Kostin,  first  deputy 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  for 
Labor  and  Social  Issues,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  Job  placement,  social  se- 
curity, working  conditions  and  wages. 
As  summarized  by  Theodore  Shabad 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"Soviet  Moves  to  Pay  More  to  Better 
Workers,"  published  on  March  8,  1987: 

Mr.  Kostin  said  that  monthly  wages  last 
affixed  by  the  Government  in  1972  to  1975 
were  not  sufficiently  differentiated  by  skill 
levels,  and  that  a  complex  superstructure  of 
wage  increments,  bonuses  and  other  supple- 
mentals  further  obscured  differences  be- 
tween manual  workers  and  highly  trained 
specialists. 

In  the  machine-manufactiuing  industries, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  wage 
group  2  and  group  6,  the  highest,  has  been 
reduced  to  46  rubles  a  month,  Mr.  Kostin 
said.  The  average  monthly  wage  of  Soviet 
industrial  workers  is  now  about  215  rubles, 
or  $330.  "Obviously,  this  does  nothing  to 
stimulate  the  professional  improvement  of 
workers,"  the  Soviet  official  said,  "even 
though  the  nature  of  production  and  the  re- 
quirements of  scientific  and  technical 
progress  call  for  people  with  the  highest 
qualifications."  Mr.  Kostin  said  the  leveling 
of  wage  rates  among  workers  had  become 


even  more  pronounced  between  workers  and 
engineers.  He  said  the  difference  between 
the  average  wage  of  workers  and  the  aver- 
age salary  of  engineers  in  1986  was  only  10 
percent,  down  from  46  percent  20  years  ago. 

The  story  continued: 

The  official  said  that  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  the  new  wage  policy  would  no  longer 
be  centrally  determined,  but  would  be  left 
to  the  individual  factories  and  other  enter- 
prises. They  would  have  the  right  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  any  increased  revenue  for 
distribution  as  wages.  In  an  effort  to  widen 
the  wage  spread  among  skill  levels,  Mr. 
Kostin  said,  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  wage  groups  is  to  be 
increased  to  80  percent,  from  the  present  58 
percent.  Quality  work  Is  to  be  encouraged 
by  a  newly  Introduced  wage  differential  of 
up  to  24  percent  for  the  highest  quality.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kostin,  another  wage  differ- 
ential, of  up  to  12  percent  of  the  basic  wage, 
is  being  introduced  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  productivity— for  example,  by  having  as- 
sembly workers  along  a  conveyor  belt  work 
at  a  more  rapid  rate,  or  by  making  machine 
operators  responsible  for  more  machines. 

Engineers  and  technicians  are  to  be  paid 
considerably  more  than  factory  workers 
under  the  new  system,  with  the  salaries  of 
design  engineers,  in  particular,  being  raised 
by  up  to  45  percent  compared  with  a  rise  of 
up  to  25  percent  in  industrial  wages.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  wage  supplements  now  in  exist- 
ence is  to  be  abolished.  Only  two  types  will 
be  retained,  for  particularly  excellent  per- 
formance and  for  the  execution  of  unusual- 
ly important  work,  and  any  supplement  will 
be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  basic  wage. 

The  article  concluded. 

These  changes  are  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  renegotiating  every 
major  labor  contract  in  the  United 
States,  changing  all  of  the  work  rules, 
and  also  changing  the  hours  of  oper- 
ation of  retail  services  and  stores  the 
workers  and  their  families  patronize. 
These  changes  are  estimated  to  affect 
the  majority  of  the  140  million  Soviet 
workers. 

These  changes  in  wages  and  work 
rules  have  already  been  tested.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  have  apparently  been 
satisfactory.  One  of  the  tests  has  been 
underway  for  2  years  at  the  giant 
Pnmze  machinery  manufacturing 
complex  in  the  city  of  Simiy.  Its  re- 
sults are  described  in  detail  in  an  arti- 
cle by  BiU  KeUer  entitled  "For  the 
Workers,  a  Profit  System  that  Works," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  February  plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU  approved  a 
new  draft  law  expanding  and  changing 
existing  regulations  of  cooperatives, 
one  of  the  main  forms  of  economic  or- 
ganization in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
law  took  effect  on  May  1,  1987.  In  a 
February  8,  1987,  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle by  Gary  Lee,  entitled  "Soviet  Law 
Would  Free  Up  Collectives,"  the  main 
features  of  the  draft  law  were  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

"The  director  of  the  collective  and  all 
other  managers  would  be  elected  by  a  gener- 
al meeting  or  conference  of  collective  mem- 
bers. Directors'  terms  are  for  five  years 
while  subordinate  managers  serve  for  two  or 


three  years.  The  collectives  would  pay  sala- 
ries and  research  and  development  costs  for 
production  from  a  fund  created  by  the  col- 
lective using  Its  profits.  Soviet  enterprises 
and  groups  would  be  allowed  to  develop 
direct  ties  with  firms  from  capitalist  and  de- 
veloping countries  to  create  Joint  enter- 
prises and  encourage  technology  transfer. 
The  new  law  should  also  give  a  group  of  pri- 
vate citizens  the  right  to  start  and  manage  a 
factory  or  enterprise.  After  nationwide  dis- 
cussion, the  law  is  expected  to  be  put  before 
the  Supreme  Soviet  at  its  next  session. 

This  new  law  represents  a  major 
step  away  from  centrally  controlled 
economic  activity.  Soviet  use  of  the 
concept  of  profit  as  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  an  economic  activity  is  revo- 
lutionary—a use  which  the  Soviets  le- 
gitimize through  reference  to  Lenin's 
"New  Economic  Policy."  The  NEP 
briefly  encouraged  small-scale  private 
enterprise  in  the  early  1920's,  saving 
the  yoimg  Soviet  regime  from  econom- 
ic collapse,  only  to  be  stamped  out  by 
Stalin  after  it  had  bought  time  for  the 
Bolsheviks  to  secure  their  political 
control.  There  can  be  no  assurance 
that  these  new  Soviet  economic  ar- 
rangements will  not  suffer  a  similar 
fate. 

Gorbachev  is  building  new  tools  for 
use  by  the  CPSU  leadership  to  moni- 
tor and  criticize  economic  performance 
by  management  and  by  the  service 
sector.  According  to  an  article  by 
Antero  Pietila  in  the  March  11,  1987, 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  entitled 
"Gorbachev  offers  reforms  for  women 
and  unions,  seeking  to  build  alliance," 
in  February  Gorbachev- 
told  the  nation-wide  labor  union  congress 
that  he  wants  to  make  unions  a  "counter- 
balance to  technocratic  aspirations  in  the 
economy."  He  said  they  had  been  too  com- 
placent and  should  be  stronger  in  factories 
and  more  active  in  improving  workers'  lives, 
particularly  in  housing.  Earlier,  a  similar 
Kremlin  mandate  was  given  to  the  Soviet 
Women's  Committee,  a  toady  organization 
whose  representative  once  seriously  pro- 
claimed that  "our  women  haven't  had  any 
problems  since  the  revolution."  That  com- 
mittee has  now  been  overhauled.  Its  focus 
has  been  shifted  from  peace  and  solidarity 
work  to  lobbying  for  internal  changes. 

Do  not  mistake  these  actions  for  of- 
ficial Soviet  approval  for  anything  ap- 
proaching independent  trade  unions 
on  the  Solidarity  model,  or  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Soviet  equivalent  of  our 
National  Organization  for  Women. 
Pietila's  interpretation— that  these 
changes  are  intended  to  give  women 
and  imions  "•  •  •  some  real  say  in  the 
way  things  are  done  in  the  Soviet 
Union"— is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because 
this  is  top-down  reform,  in  which  the 
leadership  of  these  unions  and 
women's  organizations  will  be  appoint- 
ed and  controlled  from  above.  Once  a 
toady  organization,  always  a  toady  or- 
ganization. 

The  new  quality  control  and  produc- 
tivity enhancing  measures  I  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  new  wage  rates 
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have  had  an  Impact 
quoting  Pietila: 

.  .  .  output  in  machine  building,  an  impor- 
tant economic  industry,  fell  by  7.9  percent 
In  January.  The  decrease  Is  largely  attrib- 
uted to  new  quality-control  measures  that 
were  introduced  at  1.500  key  factories  late 
last  year.  Whatever  the  reason,  60  percent 
of  the  machine-building  plants  failed  to 
meet  January  production  quotas,  according 
to  official  figures.  In  Kazahkstan,  one  trac- 
tor factory  worked  the  whole  month  with- 
out producing  a  single  acceptable  unit. 
Eventually,  the  new  quality-control  meas- 
ures are  supposed  to  make  everybody  happy 
and  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  through  increased  exports.  But 
for  the  time  being,  many  workers  have  lost 
up  to  one-third  of  their  monthly  Income  be- 
cause, under  a  new  Gorbachev  policy,  pay  Is 
now  directly  linked  to  performance.  The  sit- 
uation, predictably,  has  led  to  much  grum- 
bling. 'Stormy  protests'  and  illegal  work 
stoppages  have  been  reported  in  many 
plants.  Including  a  giant  truck  factory  in  the 
city  of  Brezhnev. 

These  new  quality  control  meastires 
and  productivity  enhancements  are  ex- 
pected to  force  layoffs  of  as  many  as 
10  million  Soviet  workers  over  the 
coming  years.  Dr.  Vladimir  G.  Kosta- 
kov,  an  economist  writing  in  the  Soviet 
ideological  Journal  Kommunist,  dis- 
cussed this  situation.  His  article  was 
translated  and  quoted  in  part  in  a  Jan- 
uary 31,  1987,  Los  Angeles  Times  arti- 
cle entitled  "Soviets  May  Face  Mass 
Layoffs,"  by  William  J.  Eaton. 

In  this  article,  Eaton  quotes  Kosta- 
kov,  who  is  deputy  director  of  an  eco- 
nomic institute  in  the  State  Plaiming 
Agency,  as  saying  that: 

.  .  the  national  economy  Is  oversaturated 
with  manpower  and  uses  It  extremely  ineffi- 
ciently." Two  and  three  people  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  offices  where  one 
could  do  all  the  work,  Kostakov  said,  and 
they  do  not  work  hard  enough.  "A  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  redundant  workers  can  be 
released  from  the  national  economy  in  the 
nearest  future,"  he  said.  'Even  my  conserva- 
tive estimate  shows  that  this  surplus  within 
reach,  lying  on  the  surface,  amounts  to  at 
least  10  million  people  of  130  million  em- 
ployed. Up  to  now.  full  employment  in  this 
country  was  achieved  automatically  because 
our  economy  was  expanding  faster  than  our 
workforce." 

Social  legislation,  including  a  reduction  in 
the  workweek  and  time  off  for  nursing 
mothers,  has  increased  the  demand  for 
workers.  Kostakov  said,  but  new  guidelines 
issued  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S.  Gorba- 
chev provide  for  labor  productivity  to  In- 
crease faster  than  economic  growth.  "If  we 
fulfill  the  plans,  industrial  production  will 
be  squeezing  out  redundant  workers. "  Kos- 
takov said.  "Of  course,  we'll  have  to  provide 
for  this  contingency  and  see  to  It  that  full 
employment,  as  one  of  our  social  achieve- 
ments Is  preserved.  Currently,  neither  in 
economic  nor  in  social  nor  psychological  as- 
pects are  we  prepared  for  the  radical 
changes." 

His  article.  Intended  mainly  for  party  ac- 
tivists, said  the  projected  increase  in  labor 
productivity  means  that  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial workers  would  drop  by  13  percent 
to  20  percent  in  the  15-year  period  ending  in 
1996.  This  means  that  from  13  million  to  19 
million  people  would  lose  their  jobs  in  what 
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KoiUkov  termed  'an  unprecedented  phe- 
nomenon' for  the  Soviet  economy.  These 
tenBS  will  be  accelersted.  he  suggested. 
undor  new  manacement  rule*  that  provide 
tor  faetoriea  to  be  aelf-flnandng  by  the  eiKl 
of  thla  year.  In  other  words,  they  will  have 
to  show  a  profit  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

The  article  continues: 

"We  are  (already)  experiencing  difficulties 
with  reemploynient  of  the  released  work 
force."  KoatakoT  aald.  "and  this  applies  the 
tarakca  to  any  sfgnlflcant  increase  in  labor 
productivity."  Deacrlbing  how  the  Soviets 
wHl  cope  with  this  problem.  "First  we  must 
inject  manpower  reaouroes  into  services." 
Koatakov  recommended,  with  higher  wages 
and  new  aerviee  facOities  to  soak  up  some  of 
the  Jobleas  pooL  "One  of  the  key  require- 
ments is  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  .  .  . 
that  would  provide  material  assistance  for 
the  rdeaae  work  tarn  for  the  period  of  its 
retaining  and  reemployment,"  he  said. 

Taken  together,  these  Soviet  meas- 
ures are  far  more  than  propaganda  in- 
tended for  foreign  consumption. 
Recall  GoriMchev's  own  words,  which 
I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, "•  •  •  I  state  with  full  respon- 
slhility  that  our  international  policy  is 
more  than  ever  determined  by  domes- 
tic policy.  •  •  •  "  Having  now  looked  in 
detafl  at  the  "content,  meaning  and 
aims"  of  Gorbachev's  program,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  known  to  us,  where 
does  it  fit  and  how  should  it  be  under- 
stood in  the  context  of  Soviet  history. 
culture,  ideology,  and  prospects  for 
future  development? 

UJS.  commentary  Is  beginning  to 
converge  on  a  general  view  of  Gorba- 
chev's program.  In  a  Washington  Post 
article  entitled  "Opposition  Blunts 
Gorbachev's  Efforts,"  published  in  the 
April  8,  1987  edition.  Gary  Lee  writes: 

Despite  its  eoooomic  innovations,  the 
reform  program  Gorbachev  has  built  rests 
on  an  Intractable  dedication  to  two  of  the 
key  tenets  of  a  Marxist-Lenlnist-lnspired 
economy:  central  planning  and  state  owner- 
ship of  industrial  plants.  Signalling  that  his 
reforms  would  stop  short  of  Hungarian-style 
decentralization.  Qorbachev  told  auto  work- 
ers in  liay  of  'the  enormous  advantages  of  a 
centrally  planned  economy,'  adding,  'Com- 
rades, we  will  even  have  to  strengthen  the 
principal  of  centralization,  where  neces- 
sary.' Gorbachev  has  also  resigned  the 
njB.8Jl.  to  the  legacy  of  collectivization. 
Stalin's  forced  marshaling  of  factories  and 
farms  under  state  control  that  remains  the 
moat  controversial  saga  in  Soviet  economic 
history. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Gorbachev 
and  his  allies  are  not  reformers  In  any 
Western  sense.  They  are  not  seeking 
to  democratize  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
create  centers  of  power  independent  of 
the  CPSlTs  central  controL  There  will 
be  no  pluralism  here.  I>emocratic  cen- 
tralism is  the  theme  and  the  object  of 
the  exercise  is  to  take  Lenin's  view  of 
how  a  pragmatic  socialist  regime 
should  operate  and  install  that  struc- 
ttve  in  a  mature  Soviet  industrial 
economy. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  evolution. 
It  is  entirely  consistent  with  orthodox 
Soviet  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  The 


notion  of  worker  Soviets  actually  oper- 
ating the  economy,  while  radical  when 
seen  against  the  Stalinist  model  of 
rigid  hierarchical  control  of  all  eco- 
nomic activity,  is  actually  a  return  to 
the  Leninist  roots  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  parallel  with  economic  restructur- 
ing, if  the  CPSU  follows  its  past  pat- 
terns, there  will  be  a  Soviet  Ideological 
renaissance,  in  which  the  new  open- 
ness becomes  a  vehicle  for  developing 
and  purifying  the  new  ideological  or- 
thodoxy. Following  the  well-traveled 
road  of  Marxist  philosophy,  this  will 
occtur  through  the  process  of  the  dia- 
lectic. 

When  this  new  synthesis  is  achieved, 
I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
remain  true  to  Its  absolutist  political 
and  cultural  heritage.  Gorbachev  and 
the  CPSU  leadership  will  make  only 
those  changes  they  feel  are  necessary 
to  improve  efficiency  and  discipline  in 
the  society  and  the  economy  and  they 
will  ruthlessly  attempt  to  suppress 
those  who  oppose  them,  either  on  the 
right  or  the  left. 

We  are  now  in  the  period  In  which 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  attempting  to 
incorporate  into  their  socIslI,  political, 
and  economic  structure  those  changes 
they  feed  are  necessary  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  fully  competitive  as  a  su- 
perpower in  the  21st  century.  They 
desire  to  build  a  post-industrial  econo- 
my in  a  Marxist-Leninist  context. 

Gorbachev  and  his  allies  are  seeking 
to  create  an  environment  which  will 
foster  the  mobilization  of  human  in- 
tellectual power  in  support  of  the 
CPSU's  program  and  goals.  To  achieve 
the  integration  of  this  element  of 
power  into  Soviet  ideology,  economy, 
and  society,  they  must,  to  a  degree, 
recognize  Its  Inherently  individual 
nature.  To  enhance  Its  role,  they  must 
provide  greater  freedom  for  individual 
initiative  and  room  for  Individual  crea- 
tivity. This  is  what  these  changes  In 
current  Soviet  policy  and  practice  are 
designed  to  accomplish,  all  without 
surrendering  the  party's  dominance. 

So  far,  in  the  military  sector  of  their 
economy,  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  buy  and  steal  enough  Western  tech- 
nology and  produce  enough  home- 
grown scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances to  sustain  their  power.  But  the 
west  is  reaching  the  post-industrial 
take-off  point— the  point  where  the 
combination  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  freedom  with  wide-spread 
use  and  understanding  of  computers 
and  almost  universal  access  to  a  reli- 
able, high-capacity  advanced  electron- 
ic communications  network  will  have 
lasting,  economy-wide  synergistic  ef- 
fects. 

Soviet  leaders  fear  that,  once  these 
effects  take  hold,  the  heroic  sacrifices 
they  have  demanded  of  their  people- 
annually  spending  15  to  17  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  their  militairy  sector- 
will  be  for  naught.  The  free  market 
economies  of  the  West  will  simply  pull 


away  from  the  Soviets  at  increasing 
growth  rates.  Worse,  these  Western 
growth  rates  will  be  highest  in  the 
new  post-industrial  economic  areas 
which  will  produce  the  key  military 
technologies  of  the  21st  century.  But 
worst  of  all,  the  traditional  collectivist 
method  of  throwing  massive  amounts 
of  resources  at  economic  problems- 
supposing  that  these  additional  re- 
sources could  be  wrung  from  the 
Soviet  people — won't  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  Stakhanovite  model  of  econom- 
ic performance,  in  which  work  bri- 
gades storm  a  project— constructing  a 
dam  or  a  railroad,  or  operating  a  steel 
mill  or  a  coal  mine— simply  does  not 
work  when  applied,  for  example,  to 
writing  software.  The  totalitarian  or 
collectivist  model  of  economic  organi- 
zation, while  inefficient  and  wasteful, 
was  an  effective  means  of  appljing 
hvunan  labor  to  industrial  economic 
development.  It  is  almost  completely 
ineffective  when  applied  to  postindus- 
trial  economic  development.  At  gun 
point,  you  can  compel  a  person  to  dig 
coal,  chop  wood,  or  do  heavy  construc- 
tion work.  You  cannot  compel  a 
person  to  design  microcircults,  write 
complex  software,  integrate  electro- 
optical  systems— or  take  the  personal 
risks  involved  in  pushing  an  iimovative 
and  perhaps  radical  scientific  or  tech- 
nical solution  to  a  problem. 

Progress  and  development  in  a  post- 
industrial  economy  will  depend  upon 
the  most  rapid  and  efficient  applica- 
tion of  human  Intellectual  power,  not 
human  muscle  power,  to  economic  af- 
fairs. You  have  to  motivate  a  person  to 
want  to  use  his  or  her  mind— to  want 
to  create,  invent,  and  initiate.  Such 
motivation  can  be  sustained  when  the 
individual  perceives  that  the  risks  are 
acceptable  and  the  rewards  for  success 
are  attainable.  You  have  to  protect  a 
person  when  he  uses  his  or  her  mind. 
Such  protection  must  be  sustained 
through  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive legal  system  which  recognizes  and 
respects  Individual  rights  and  free- 
doms—starting with  the  Pinal  Act's 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

Gorbachev  and  his  allies  are  in  the 
process  of  introducing  into  the  Soviet 
system  what  they  believe  will  be  a 
large  enough  element  of  individual 
freedom  to  allow  them  to  compete 
with  the  United  States,  primarily  in 
the  military  aspect  of  post-Industrial 
economic  activity,  but  also  on  a  broad- 
er front.  They  believe  they  can  find  a 
Marxist-Leninist  path  to  accomplish 
this  end.  They  do  not,  as  I  have  said, 
have  any  intention  of  abandoning  the 
dominant  role  of  the  CPSU  or  the 
principle  of  "democratic  centralism," 
that  is,  totalitarian  absolutism  operat- 
ed, maintained,  and  enforced  from 
above. 


They  do  not  recognize  the  inherent 
conflict  between  the  individual  citi- 
zen's need  for  durable  and  lasting  as- 
surance of  protection  for  his  or  her  in- 
dividual rights  and  freedoms  from  ca- 
pricious and  arbitrary  state  actions 
and  their  Marxist-Leninist  ideological 
orthodoxy.  A  political  system  which 
protects  individual  rights  gives  rise  to 
a  sphere  of  privacy  which  provides  the 
individual  citizen  with  the  psychologi- 
cal confidence  necessary  to  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  his  or  her  creative  and  pro- 
ductive genius,  without  fear  of  the  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  state  power.  The  es- 
sence of  the  continued  dominance  of 
the  CPSU  over  all  aspects  of  Soviet 
life,  however,  is  the  ability  to  arbitrar- 
ily exercise  state  power. 

From  this  conflict  will  come  the 
next  freeze  in  Soviet  domestic  policy 
after  the  Gorbachev  thaw.  Prom  it 
wiU  come  the  next  masses  of  faceless 
"z  eks"— Russian  slang  for  political 
prisoners— heading  into  the  gulag.  And 
from  it  will  come  internal  turmoil  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  will  make  the 
whole  world  hold  its  breath. 

This  is  our  challenge.  This  is  what 
"glasnost,"  "perestroika,"  and  their 
allied  slogans  hold  for  the  United 
States,  the  West,  and  the  cause  of 
himian  rights.  Let  us  get  as  many 
people  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  we 
can.  Let  us  encourage,  without  making 
substantive  concessions  that  under- 
mine our  security  or  help  the  Soviet 
economy,  those  domestic  Soviet 
changes  which  move  in  the  direction 
of  greater  individual  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves— the 
millenniiun  in  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations has  not  arrived  and  there  are 
grave  crises  ahead.  We  must  maintain 
strong  defenses  and  press  ahead  at  the 
fastest  prudent  pace  with  SDI.  We 
must  keep  the  key  to  our  securities  in 
our  own  hands,  not  entrust  it  to  inter- 
national agreements  signed  by  a  smil- 
ing Gorbachev  who  faces  major  do- 
mestic problems  in  the  future.* 


This  catastrophe  has  been  devastat- 
ing to  an  enormous  region  of  Ukraine 
and  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in  par- 
tictilar.  who  have  suffered  not  only 
the  physical  effects  of  the  radiation, 
but  the  outrage  of  not  being  informed 
of  radiation  danger  in  a  timely 
manner.  In  addition.  Ukrainians  have 
been  subjected  to  the  agony  of  evacu- 
ation and  resettlement,  incomplete  or 
inadequate  medical  care,  restricted 
communication  with  relatives  and 
friends  abroad,  and  intensified  food 
shortages.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  they 
suffer  the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
what  will  happen  to  them,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children  in 
the  years  to  come. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  prevent  a  repeat 
of  the  Chernobyl  experience.  "Nuclear 
safety"  may  well  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  but  for  as  long  as  we  live  in  a 
nuclear  world  it  is  essential  that  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  taken  against  the 
possibility  of  another  nuclear  disaster 
occurring— either  by  accident  or  by 
design. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  reflect  upon 
this  unhappy  anniversary,  our 
thoughts  are  with  those  who  were 
most  directly  affected  by  the  tragedy. 
Knowing  that  their  terrible  ordeal  is 
not  yet  over,  I  would  urge  that  our 
country  continue  to  offer  them  what- 
ever assistance  is  necessary  in  terms  of 
medical  care,  food  and  water,  clothing, 
cleanup  of  contaminated  areas,  and 
communication  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives abroad.* 


ON  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  CHERNOBYL 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  now  lieen  more  than  a  year  since 
the  tragic  incident  in  Chernobyl,  in 
which  at  least  31  people  died  of  acute 
radiation  illness  and  hundreds  of 
others  were  treated  for  immediate  in- 
juries. Yet  we  still  lack  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  total  human  costs 
of  the  explosion— the  number  of 
cancer  deaths  which  may  result  in  the 
future,  the  ultimate  impact  on  live- 
stock and  agriculture  throughout 
Europe,  the  effects  on  the  next  gen- 
eration. While  estimates,  for  example, 
of  related  cancer  deaths  in  the  future 
range  from  hundreds  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  these  answers  we  cannot 
predict  with  any  certainty,  and  in  fact 
may  never  know. 


COMMON  SENSE  ON  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
reported  a  package  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  proposals,  Including  par- 
tial taxpayer  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns and  stricter  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  political  action  commit- 
tees. In  due  course,  that  measure  will 
be  before  the  Senate  for  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  thorough  and,  hopefully, 
illiuninating  debate. 

As  my  colleagues  prepare  for  the 
main  event.  I  hope  they  take  time  to 
review  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
proposed  Senate  legislation,  and  of 
campaign  finance  issues  in  general, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  written  by  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  Frank  Fahren- 
kopf ,  Jr. 

Mr.  Fahrenkopf  correctly  suggests 
that  any  public  financing  scheme 
should  be  entered  into  with  great  trep- 
idation, and  that  the  best  way  to 
lessen  the  role  of  special  interests  in 
campaigns  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
political  parties  and  enhance  existing 
disclosure  laws.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  essay  to  be  a  succinct  and 
cogent  analysis  of  the  issue,  and  I 
commend  It  to  their  attention. 


I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30.  1987] 
The  Campaicn  Pinamce  Systcm  Isn't  Sick 

(By  Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr.) 
A  blizzard  of  newspaper  editorials  (The 
Post's  among  them),  Common  C^use  ap- 
peals and  legislative  proposals  decries  the 
ills  of  our  "sick  system"  of  financing  cam- 
paigns. But  before  devising  cures,  let's  ques- 
tion the  diagnosis. 

The  physicians  of  reform  say  that  (I) 
campaigns  are  too  expensive:  (2)  candidates 
and  officeholders  spend  too  much  time  and 
effort  raising  fimds;  and  (3)  special-interest 
groups  have  too  much  influence.  None  of 
these  allegations  stands  up  to  rigorous  anal- 
ysis. 

Is  too  much  money  being  spent  on  politi- 
cal campaigns  in  the  United  SUtes?  Too 
much  in  comparison  to  what?  Simply  citing 
a  gross  dollar  amount  Is  much  too  simplistic. 
If  you  compare  n.S.  campaign  spending 
with  other  countries'  on  a  per-voter  basis, 
we  spend  much  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  many,  if  not  most,  other  Western 
democracies. 

In  America,  millions  more  are  spent  on  ad- 
vertising pet  food  than  are  spent  by  all  the 
House  and  Senate  campaigns  combined. 
Should  we  spend  more  money  discussing 
dog  food  than  discussing  who  will  lead  our 
nation  politically  Into  the  next  decade  and 
century?  Politics  is  the  art  of  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  the  cost  of  communication 
(television,  radio,  newspaper  ads,  direct 
maU,  etc.)  that  has  generated  the  need  for 
increased  campaign  fund  raising. 

Is  too  much  time  and  effort  being  spent 
raising  funds?  Many  members  of  Congress 
complain  bitterly  about  fund  raising.  In  the 
past,  it  was  possible  to  raise  campaign  funds 
more  quickly  than  today,  but  ease  of  fund 
raising  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue.  The  phy- 
sicians of  reform  should  review  past  cam- 
paign finance  practices.  Fund  raising  now 
consumes  more  time  precisely  because  of 
public  disclosure  and  tight  limits. 

Are  special  interests  too  powerful  in  the 
financing  of  our  campaigns?  Concerns  over 
special-Interest  groups  are  not  new.  In  The 
Federalist,  James  Madison  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  dangers  of  conflict  between  spe- 
cial interests,  but  conceded  the  inevitability 
of  such  strife.  He  Icnew  a  democracy  must 
deal  with  competing  factions:  it  cannot  be 
neat  or  tidy. 

But  we  should  trust  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  Time  and  again,  from 
Adlai  Stevenson  to  Walter  Mondale,  the 
voters  have  rejected  politicians  they  recog- 
nized as  beholden  to  special  interests.  And  I 
am  confident  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  as 
long  as  we  have  public  disclosure  and  ac- 
countability. 

Congressional  prescriptions  for  the  ills  of 
our  campaign  financing  process,  like  the 
Boren-Byrd  "public-financing"  bill,  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  alleged  dis- 
ease. 

Our  present  system  of  funding  congres- 
sional elections  is  public  financing.  The 
public  voluntarily  decides  who  will  receive 
its  financial  support.  What  Sens.  Robert 
Byrd  and  David  Boren  are  now  proposing  is 
to  force  the  taxpayers  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns. 

As  former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  said 
In  testimony  against  public  financing  before 
a  Senate  Committee:  "The  isolation  of  polit- 
ical leaders  from  influences  of  Individuals 
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and  grouiM  loundi  like,  and  Is.  totalltarian- 


Tupayer  flnandnc.  Uke  ao  many  other 
weO-lntenUoned  government  spendins  pro- 
granw.  alao  invohrea  the  government  predae- 
ly  In  an  arena  It  should  venture  into  only 
with  great  trepi^Uon— regulatinc  the  polit- 
ical debate.  The  proponenU  of  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing would  turn  the  government.  In  a 
sense.  Into  a  monolithic  political  committee. 

Our  doctors  of  reform  also  argue  that  all 
candidates  would  get  equal  ftrnding,  and 
that  eiiual  fundinc  is  equal  treatment.  But 
what  ttasy  would  really  give  us  would  be 
"The  Congressional  Incumbent  Protection 
Act  of  1987." 

Incumbents  already  have  the  advantages 
of  free  media  coverage,  millions  of  dollars  of 
sophisticated  franked  mailings  that  often 
look  more  like  political  advertising  than  in- 
formational newsletters,  and  official  travel 
funds.  ChaUengers  have  to  spend  more  time 
and  man  money  to  have  anything  approxi- 
mating equal  visibility  and  political  Impact 
In  their  campaigns.  "Equal  treatment" 
would  move  members  of  Congress  that 
much  doaer  to  beeoming  life  peers.  Ameri- 
ca does  not  need  a  Hooie  of  Lords. 

Any  taxpayer-financing  system  would  also 
inevitably  erode  our  two-party  system,  sup- 
planting one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
political  parties:  providing  political  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  party  candidates.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  seriously  endanger  the  tra- 
ditional two-party  ptditical  process  by  pro- 
viding a  taxpayer-flnanoed  ixMentive  for  cre- 
ating splinter  political  campaigns. 

For  any  taxpayer-financing  system  to  be 
ctmstitutional.  it  would  have  to  permit  rea- 
sonable and  attainable  access  to  federal  fi- 
nancing by  third-party  and  independent 
congressional  candidates.  It  would  encoiir- 
age  candidates  to  run  for  office  to  push 
their  particular  issues  or  cause  without  any 
actual  intmtion  to  hold  office.  Federal 
funding  in  1980  and  1984  of  Lyndon  La- 
Rouehe's  "campaigns"  for  president  is  a 
prime  example  of  this  aberration  of  the 
public  financing  system. 

If  Congress  believes  it  must  apply  some 
treatment,  two  areas  ^ould  be  examined: 
<1)  strengthening  political  parties,  and  (2) 
strengthening  the  disclosure  requirements 
id  our  present  law. 

The  notion  that  party  support  corrupts 
candidates  nms  counter  to  nearly  every 
theory  of  a  political  party's  function  in  the 
United  States.  Simply  stated,  there  is  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  support  that  political 
candidates  may  receive  from  their  party  or- 
ganizations. The  present  law  permits  the 
United  Auto  Workers  or  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee  to 
make  unlimited  independent  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  federal 
office,  but  does  not  permit  the  Republican 
National  Committee  or  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  the  same  treatment. 
There  is  no  rationale  for  this  discrimina- 
tion. The  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  further 
reduce  party  support  of  its  federal  candi- 
dates. 

The  often-expressed  concern  about  the 
level  of  financial  support  candidates  receive 
from  PACi  can  be  addressed  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  party  funding  available  for 
campaigns. 

In  the  area  of  disclosure,  our  present  law 
works  admirably,  except  in  one  particualr 
area:  "soft  dollars"  raised  by  national  politi- 
cal party  committees  for  campaign  activi- 
ties. "Soft  dollars"  are  funds  raised  outside 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act.  The  Republi- 


can National  Committee  alone  voluntarily 
discloses  this  information,  but  the  American 
electorate  has  the  right  to  know  the  names 
of  the  financial  supporters  of  both  national 
political  ixutles. 

More  than  50  years  ago  Will  Rogers  ob- 
served. "Politics  has  got  so  expensive  that  it 
takes  lots  of  money  to  even  get  beat  with." 
Campaign  financing  is  not  a  new  Issue.  The 
financing  of  campaigns  is  important,  but 
our  discussions  of  this  issue  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  party,  candidates  and 
issues  are  still  the  dominant  factors  in  de- 
ciding election  results— not  money.* 


THE  PRESroENT'S  RIGHT  TO  IN- 

TERPRET  AND  ACT  ON  TREA- 
TIES 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  bicentennial  of  our  Consti- 
tution, it  is  disturbing  that  Congress  is 
poised  to  undermine  one  of  its  comer- 
stones— the  P>resident's  right  to  inter- 
pret and  act  on  treaties. 

In  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  Senate 
may  be  asked  to  decide  whether  to 
hold  the  President's  strategic  defense 
initiative  hostage  to  a  narrow  inteipre- 
tatlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Critics  of 
SOI  apparently  think  this  is  a  grand 
idea. 

What  those  proposing  such  a  scheme 
have  failed  to  consider,  however,  are 
the  constitutional  implications  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Specifically,  they  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  has  a  consti- 
tutional duty  to  interpret  treaties. 
This  executive  authority  is.  in  fact,  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  its  power  not 
only  to  make  treaties,  but  to  imple- 
ment them  and  all  other  laws. 

Congress  has  no  business  trying  to 
intimidate  the  executive  branch  in  car- 
rying out  such  a  duty.  It  can  use  its 
legislative  power  to  enact  new  laws 
and  cutoff  fimding  after  the  President 
has  interpreted  a  treaty  and  imple- 
mented it— but  not  before. 

By  trying  to  tie  future  SDI  fimding 
to  both  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  of  approval,  the  Senate  is 
on  the  verge  of  seriously  damaging  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers. 

The  Senate  is  indirectly  trying  to  do 
what  it  knows  it  cannot  do  directly— 
violate  those  separation  of  powers  by 
invading  what  are  clearly  exclusive 
powers  of  the  Presidency. 

Those  who  support  this  measure,  of 
course,  will  argue  that  it  allows  the 
President  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
duct SDI  under  a  broad  interpretation 
and,  once  he  acts,  that  they'll  put  the 
matter  to  a  vote. 

Before  any  money  is  spent  to  imple- 
ment this  future  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent, these  SDI  critics  argue,  he 
should  know  whether  such  a  move  has 
congressional  support. 

Well,  you  can  call  it  anjrthing  you 
like.  It  is  still  a  fiscal  threat  and  the 
Constitution  does  not  give  the  Senate 
the  authority  to  make  those  kinds  of 


threats  when  it  comes  to  treaty  inter- 
pretation. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  the 
outcry  would  be  if  Congress  tried 
something  similar  with  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Imagine  what  every  lawyer  in  this 
coimtry  would  say  if  the  Senate  decid- 
ed that  it  would  no  longer  pay  the  Jus- 
tices' salaries  until  they  ai^-eed  to  con- 
sider only  certain  cases. 

Or  imagine  what  the  public  would 
think  if  Congress  passed  a  law  telling 
the  High  Court— "you  can  consider 
these  controversial  cases,  but  only  if 
you  first  notify  Congress  and  secure  a 
Joint  congressional  resolution  of  ap- 
proval." 

In  fact,  the  Senate  is  leaning  to- 
wards this  kind  of  thinking  right  now 
as  it  considers  a  fateful  plunge  into 
unconstitutional  waters  by  tying  the 
President's  hands  on  ABM  Treaty  in- 
terpretation. 

Perhaps  the  real  intent  here, 
though,  is  to  reduce  the  President's 
power  and  make  it  easier  for  Congress 
to  oveiTUle  his  decisions. 

Right  now,  the  President  can  move 
forward  with  SDI  research  under  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  He 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
construe  the  treaty  in  this  fashion. 

Congress  can  block  such  a  move  only 
by  enacting  a  law  preventing  him  from 
spending  money  for  this  purpose. 
This,  however,  would  first  require  a 
majority  vote  in  both  Houses  and  —if 
the  President  vetoed  the  spending 
biU— a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  to 
override  th^  veto. 

Under  this  new  scheme,  however,  no 
new  law  would  be  needed.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  forced  to  seek  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  from  Congress  before 
he  implements  a  treaty,  it  would  shift 
the  balance  of  powers. 

It  would,  in  fact,  mean  that  a  simple 
majority  of  only  one  House  could 
block  the  President's  interpretation  or 
implementation  of  a  treaty.  And  that 
would  clearly  be  a  substantial  erosion 
of  the  powers  the  executive  branch 
now  enjoys. 

Why  should  we  care  whether  Con- 
gress shifts  power  away  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  this  manner? 

For  the  same  reason  why  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  gave  the  President  the 
lead  in  foreign  policy  matters  and 
made  no  provision  for  legislative 
vetoes  over  legal  or  treaty  matters. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  anxious  to  prevent  foreign  in- 
trigue from  infecting  our  legislative 
body  and  to  make  sure  that  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  strong,  clear  execution  of 
the  law. 

If  the  Senate  tells  the  President  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  move  forward 
with  a  strategic  defense  program 
unless  he  adheres  to  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  it  will 
perhaps  irreparably  damage  our  abili- 


ty to  make  binding  pacts  with  other 
nations. 

It  will  also  undermine  our  Constitu- 
tion, cripple  our  SDI  effort,  hurt  our 
space  and  defense  negotiations  in 
Geneva  and  weaken  the  Presidency. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
hold  off  on  this  debate  and  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  interpret  the 
ABM  Treaty  without  a  legal  ax  hang- 
ing over  his  head.* 


Senate 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:59  p.m.,  recessed  until 
1:29  pan.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
F>residing  Officer  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  DODD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired 
but  the  period  for  morning  business 
has  not  been  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  close  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators,  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  The  Senate 
will  not  be  in  on  Monday.  And  when 
the  Senate  returns  on  Tuesday,  we  will 
take  up  the  matter  then  of  the  waiver, 
on  which  a  vote  was  had  yesterday. 


The  waiver  did  not  receive  the  neces- 
sary 60  votes,  and  so  that  waiver  will 
be  still  be  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  matter  that  will  be  inmiediately 
pending  will  be  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  entered  that 
motion  yet.  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  just 
debating  within  my  own  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  wiU  even  move  to  re- 
consider, but  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  a  little  later  today. 

I  observe  today  that  on  yesterday— 
and  I  observed  it  then  without  saying 
so  much  in  words — that  it  appears  that 
some  of  us  want  to  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it,  too.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  stand  off  and  vote  agidnst  the 
waiver  motion  and  then  point  the 
finger  at  Democrats  who  for  the  most 
part  were  trying  to  get  the  waiver 
motion  adopted  and  get  on  with  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
deal  with  the  emergency  items  that 
are  within  that  appropriation  bill. 

Not  all  of  the  items  in  the  bill  are 
emergency  items.  We  Democrats  rec- 
ognize that  the  Democrats  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pressing  forward  with 
the  appropriations  bill,  the  legislation 
that  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  over- 
riding issues  of  the  day— we  have  that 
responsibility  and  we  will  fulfill  it,  but 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Is  not  a  Democratic  bill.  It  is  not  a  Re- 
publican bill.  There  are  items  in  that 
bill  that  are  important  to  country  and, 
I  would  think  to  t>oth  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Only  nine  Republican  Senators 
voted  yesterday  for  the  waiver  motion. 
I  am  sure  there  are  other  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  items  that  are  covered 
by  this  bill. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  play  games  here,  we  ought  to 
know  about  it.  If  we  are  going  to  play 
games  and  vote  against  the  waivers 
and  have  the  Democrats  belly  up  to 
the  voting  booth  and  vote  the  waiv- 
ers—that is  the  hard  vote— and  then  if 
our  Republican  friends  sit  back  and 
point  the  finger  at  Democrats  for 
moving  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  they 
are  having  it  both  ways.  Not  all  Re- 
publicans voted  against  it.  There  were 
nine  Republicans  who  voted  to  waive. 
But  if  they  can  sit  back  and  make  the 
Democrats  do  all  the  voting  on  the 
waivers  while  Republicans  sit  back  and 
get  the  items  in  the  bill  that  they 
want,  then  we  better  find  out;  if  that 
is  the  game  that  is  going  to  be  played, 
why,  let  us  let  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try know  about  it. 

There  are  some  items  in  the  bill, 
some  that  I  do  not  care  too  much 
about,  but  the  administration  wants 
them.  The  administration  wants  $154 
million  for  what  I  would  call  foreign 


aid.  The  administration  wants  $300 
million,  as  I  tmderstand  it,  for  Central 
America.  The  administration  wants 
$768  million  for  defense.  I  do  not  take 
a  back  seat  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to 
supporting  appropriations  for  defense, 
but  $768  million  is  in  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  for  defense. 

Now,  I  guess  it  does  not  have  to  be 
appropriated  at  this  time,  but  where 
are  the  Senators  who  have  been  saying 
we  are  not  appropriating  enough 
money  for  defense?  Where  are  thesr? 
And  then  there  is  money  for  adding 
air  traffic  controllers  in  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  emergency 
item.  The  margin  of  safety  in  fljring  is 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  More 
air  traffic  controllers  are  needed. 

Then  the  farmers  need  to  know  who 
is  holding  up  the  bill.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  moneys,  moneys 
for  increasing  salaries  for  Federal 
workers,  retirement  pensions,  these 
are  items  that  are  in  the  bilL  Some  of 
these  are  emergency  moneys.  Some 
are  needed  now.  Some  can  wait.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  support  these  bills  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
then  vote  against  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act.  let  us  let  all  be  a  party 
to  it.  And  if  we  have  to  send  the  blU 
back  and  strip  it.  then  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  not  be  any 
more  rollcall  votes  today  and  we  will 
be  back  on  this  matter  on  Tuesday. 
For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are 
trying  to  plan  their  schedules  for  next 
week,  it  had  been  my  plan  to  proceed 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization biU  next  Wednesday.  That 
is  still  my  plan. 

I  had  hoped  to  finish  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  yesterday, 
possibly  be  out  of  session  today,  and 
possibly  have  no  rollcall  votes  today. 
But  we  did  not  finish  the  supplemen- 
tal yesterday.  It  had  been  my  plan  to 
try  to  complete  it  today,  if  not  yester- 
day. I  have  had  second  thoughts,  after 
the  vote  on  yesterday,  and  seeing  how 
our  Republican  friends  produced  only 
nine  votes  for  the  waiver,  I  have  had 
thoughts  overnight  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  just  wait  imtil  next  Tuesday 
and  let  all  Senators  have  more  time  to 
rethink  their  position.  Some,  of 
course,  were  in  important  committee 
meetings  yesterday,  and  they  were  not 
in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  debate 
before  the  vote;  perhaps  they  did  not 
know  the  issues  as  they  might  have 
known  them  had  they  been  able  to 
study  the  matter  a  little  more  before 
coming  in  to  vote.  Committees  do  have 
to  proceed  with  their  oversight  meet- 
ings, markup  meetings,  hearings,  and 
soon. 

Obviously,  some  Senators  would  vote 
differently,  I  am  sure,  after  knowing, 
as  they  know  now.  what  Is  involved. 
We  wiU  talk  about  these  matters  in 
our  party  caucuses  on  Tuesday. 
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If  we  are  not  soinc  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  the  Api>roprUtions  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  strip  down  the  biU. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  bUL  The  waiver 
was  not  a  partisan  inoti<m.  This  appro- 
priation bill  is  not  a  Republican  bill. 
National  defense  is  not  partisan. 
M<»iey  for  air  traffic  controUers  is  not 
partisan.  Money  for  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  payments  is  not 
liartisan.  The  funding  for  pensions  is 
not  partisan.  The  funding  to  provide 
pay  increases  for  Federal  workers  is 
not  partisan.  The  distinguished  rvok- 
ing  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hatfixld. 
supported  the  motion.  Farmers  and  all 
others  who  are  involved  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  their  elected 
R^resmtatives  over  the  weekend,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  motion  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  leaves  the  floor.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  by  the 
majmity  leader  yesterday,  which  I 
though  were  directly  on  point. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  money  in  this 
supplemental  bill— almost  $7  billion,  if 
I  remember  the  figures  correctly— 
about  $6.7  billion  of  the  roughly  $9 
bUlion  total,  has  to  do  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Agrtoulture.  which  pays 
for  the  farm  program  that  we  have  en- 
acted here.  It  is  a  contract  that  we 
have  made  with  the  farmers.  The 
money  has  been  authorized  previously 
for  expenditures.  The  contracts  have 
been  made  with  the  farmers,  and  the 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere. 

A  week  or  so  ago.  I  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  suggesting  that  of  all  the 
urgencies  connected  with  the  supple- 
mental, the  matter  of  keeping  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  the 
farmers  in  the  agriculture  portion  of 
the  bill  are  by  far  more  important,  so 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I 
think  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
could  argue  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  obligation  that  has  to  be  met. 

In  view  of  my  views,  which  I  think 
would  be  generaUy  shared  by  most,  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  consider  at  this  junc- 
ture, or  on  Tuesday,  a  division  of  the 
motion  before  us,  to  consider  going 
ahead  with  the  required  appropriation 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  let  the  rest  of  the  supple- 
mental stand  on  its  own. 

So  I  would  Uke  to  pose  the  question 
to  the  majority  leader,  if  I  can  have 
his  attention  at  this  time,  as  to  what 
he  might  do  and  how  he  might  think 
It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  divide 
the  issue,  to  address  what  this  body 
has  already  authorized  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fimding— how  it 
would  be  best  to  handle  that. 


Would  we  divide  the  issue  now.  or 
would  it  best  be  divided  with  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  this  matter  back  to 
the  committee  with  instructions  to 
bring  forth  a  stripped-down  bill,  with 
possibly  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration appropriation  standing  alone? 
Obviously,  we  have  to  come  up  with 
that  money. 

I  would  like  the  advice  of  the  majori- 
ty leader,  who  has  had  vast  experience 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  observations  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  practi- 
cal to  attempt  to  simply  amend  this 
bill  on  the  floor  to  provide  only  the 
funding  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  There  are  other  items  in- 
volved that  are  emergency  items,  and 
there  are  other  items  involved  that  are 
not  of  an  emergency  nature. 

If  the  vote  on  the  waiver  fails,  of 
course  the  measiire  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  calendar,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  the  majority  leader 
from  trying  to  call  it  up  again  and 
moving  again  to  waive.  It  may  be  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  will  carry,  in 
which  case  we  will  have  the  vote  again 
on  the  motion  to  waive.  If  the  motion 
to  waive  were  adopted,  then,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  60  votes,  the  Senate  would 
then  proceed  with  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

However,  if  it  is  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion that  it  does  not  want  to  proceed 
with  this  bill,  then  it  can  again  reject 
the  waiver  motion.  If  it  does  that,  I 
cannot  move  to  reconsider  a  second 
time  on  this  particular  motion.  In  that 
case,  I  think  I  just  would  expect  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  take  the 
matter  up  again  and  strip  the  measure 
down  to  the  bare  essentials  or  bring  it 
into  compliance  with  the  budget  re- 
quirements, and  we  could  have  an- 
other go  at  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Until  the  waiver  is  ap- 
proved, the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to 
amend  this  bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  question  is  put  to 
the  Senate  on  reconsideration  and  if 
that  reconsideration  should  fail,  what 
would  be  then  the  posture  of  the  bill? 
Would  it  automatically  be  referred 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  further  action  or  would  there  have 
to  be  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  bill  is  back  on  the 
calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  would  go  back  on  the  calendar,  I 
would  say  to  the  majority  leader,  if 
the  point  of  order  is  raised  and  the 
Chair  rules  it  Is  well  taken. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  asked  the  distln- 
quished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  yesterday  if  it  was  his  plan  to 
make  such  a  point  of  order  and  he  in- 
dicated that  he  intended  to  do  that. 


If  he  makes  that  point  of  order.  I 
think  the  Chair  would  have  to  rule 
that  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
Senate  overrule  that  point  of  order  by 
majority  vote,  which  it  could,  and  I 
hope  we  will  not  get  to  that  point.  If 
we  want  to  change  the  budget  process, 
let  us  change  it  up  front  so  that  every- 
body Imows  what  we  are  doing  and  not 
have  a  waiver  that  requires  60  votes 
and  then  have  a  point  of  order  and 
have  the  Chair  rule  that  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken  and  then  overrule 
the  Chair  by  a  bare  majority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  circumvents  the 
budget  process.  We  all  had  a  part  in 
establishing  the  process,  even  though 
it  was  one  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  Gramm-Rudman  in  1085. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  again  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
fimds  have  been  approved  for  expendi- 
ture, and  I  would  hope  that  partisan- 
ship, at  least  on  that  part  of  the  issue, 
could  be  laid  aside  on  Tuesday  next 
and  that  through  some  mechanism  we 
can  vote  that  money  out.  It  is  badly 
needed  and  it  has  been  committed  to, 
and  I  think  at  least  in  that  regard  the 
Senate  Democrats  and  Republicans  all 
together  should  keep  their  commit- 
ment to  the  American  farmer. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. As  he  has  well  said,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  partisanship 
could  be  at  least  removed  from  this 
vote  on  the  waiver  motion. 

The  waiver  motion  requires  60  votes. 
Fifty-one  Senators  yesterday  voted  to 
waive.  Nine  Republicans  voted  to 
waive.  Forty-two  Democrats  voted  to 
waive. 

If  every  one  of  the  54  Senate  Demo- 
crats had  voted  to  waive.  Nine  Repub- 
licans voted  to  waive,  that  motion 
would  have  been  rejected. 

The  Democrats  cannot  produce  60 
votes  to  waive.  We  have  to  have  some 
help  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  did  not  get  much  help  yesterday. 

If  we  do  not  get  enough  help  out  on 
the  other  side,  the  motion  to  waive  is 
going  to  go  down  again  on  Tuesday. 

I  want  Senators  on  both  sides  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
that  over  the  weekend. 

Perhaps  next  Tuesday,  Senators  will 
decide  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive  and  they  may  decide 
that  they  want  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  get  on  with  the 
bill  or  they  may  decide  that  they  do 
not. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  march 
54  Democrats  down  there  on  a  waiver 
if  we  are  not  going  to  get  help  from 
the  other  side.  We  Democrats  cannot 
produce  60  votes  in  the  Senate.  If  we 


are  not  going  to  get  help  from  the 
other  side,  let  us  forget  about  motions 
to  waive  because  it  is  too  easy  to  sit 
back  and  point  the  finger  at  those  who 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  It  is 
easy  to  sit  back  several  miles  back 
from  the  front  line  and  from  the  fire 
of  battle,  and  where  the  injuries  and 
the  slaughter  are  occurring  and  still 
get  everjrthing  they  want  that  is  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  sure  there  are  more  than  nine 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  want  this  bill.  Where  are  those 
Senators  on  the  other  side  who  are 
farm  State  Senators?  What  about 
those  Senators  on  the  other  side  who 
support  national  defense? 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  back  and 
say  let  the  Democrats  vote  for  the 
waiver  and  take  the  shot  and  shell  and 
ride  into  the  valley  of  death  like  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

We  cannot  have  oiu-  cake  and  eat  it, 
too.  Not  all  of  us  can  sit  back  and  say 
we  will  let  someone  else  vote  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  and  use  that  against 
him  at  election  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  leader  will  yield,  I 
have  one  more  comment  to  make.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  strong  and 
pointed  case  on  holding  back  the 
troops,  way,  way  behind  the  firing  line 
for  another  day. 

There  have  been  an  awful  lot  of  im- 
portant battles  that  have  been  lost  by 
those  who  should  come  forward,  those 
troops  who  should  come  forward  into 
the  front  line  and  join  in  the  fighting, 
and  we  may  be  at  a  place  here  where 
those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  might 
agree  to  come  forward  becaiise  this  is 
such  an  important  matter. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Senators  will  make  the  decision  next 
week.  If  it  is  their  decision  to  send  the 
bill  back,  pare  it  down,  streamline  it, 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  But  let  us  all 
eat  our  cake  at  the  same  time  or  let  us 
all  have  it  at  the  same  time,  but  we 
cannot  all  have  our  cake  and  eat  it, 
too. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
oiu:  floor  leader,  for  the  very  fine  help 
and  assistance  that  he  has  rendered  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill  for  presen- 
tation on  the  floor  and  his  help  was 
very  effective  and  was  given  without 
any  special  reference  to  party.  But  the 
bill  presented  problems  of  presenta- 
tion that  we  are  not  so  experienced  in, 
having  not  practiced  heretofore,  and  it 
takes  leadership  there  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is,  an  unusual  and  extraordinarily  ef- 
fective leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


It  was  presented  here.  The  House 
worked  on  the  bill  first  and  they  did 
some  good  work. 

It  has  been  worked  on  a  great  deal 
here  in  the  Senate  committee  system. 
I  say  "system"  because  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  bill  that  were  passed  on 
by  those  beyond  the  ones  that  handle 
it,  the  major  items  here,  as  a  part  of 
one  major  subcommittee. 

This  matter  covers  the  whole  water- 
front to  a  degree;  not  the  amount,  but 
the  different  items.  And  it  has  been 
considered  by  a  number  of  our  sub- 
committees and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  meeting  of  the 
full  committee,  wherein  all  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  were  present  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  staffs  were  available  and  dis- 
cussion was  had.  It  brings  up  new 
questions,  this  procedure  does.  We  do 
not  have  full  precedents  for  all  of 
them. 

But  you  have  to  find  your  own  way, 
so  to  speak,  which  emphasizes  the 
problem  and  also  the  need  for  the 
leader  to  get  into  the  presentation  of 
the  matter.  So  I  thank  him.  I  think  I 
have  seen  a  gradual  increase  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Membership  as  to 
what  is  involved  procedurally  with  ref- 
erence to  this  bill  and  I  have  tried  to 
improve  my  own  knowledge  some. 

And  I  have  taken  satisfaction  in 
seeing  how  the  presentation  of  it  the 
other  day  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  body.  And  they 
followed  it  with  anxious  concern,  fol- 
lowing all  of  the  new  methods  and  new 
problems  presented.  Certainly  the 
floor  leader,  as  well  as  some  others, 
were  well  prepared  already. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  it.  I 
think  strength  and  effectiveness  can 
follow  if  we  properly  developed  this 
new  way  of  considering,  to  a  degree- 
not  anything  like  all  of  the  budget- 
but  to  a  degree  major  parts  of  it.  I  will 
not  attempt  now  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  procedure  and  all.  It  has  been  well 
presented  by  the  leader  and  we  profit 
by  it  when  we  take  this  matter  up 
which  is  now  tentatively  expected  to 
be  next  Tuesday. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  wanted  to  cover  something  on 
the  outlook,  as  well  as  to  thank  him 
for  his  interest  and  his  services. 

And  the  former  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
FiELO],  has  done  a  wonderful  job  and 
was  very  effective,  as  he  always  is,  in 
the  new  problem  of  the  procedure  and 
the  content  of  the  bill,  too.  So  I  think 
we  are  going  to  make  a  step  forward 
here  next  week. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  point.  I  will  take  another  2 
or  3  minutes  to  point  out  that  this 


supplemental  appropriations  bill  had  a 
total  request  by  the  President  of 
$12.004.054.000— $12  billion,  that  was 
the  President's  request.  The  Senate's 
recommendation  was  $9.4  billion.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  was  $2V^  bil- 
lion under  the  President's  request  in 
the  bill  overalL 

In  the  DOD,  military  items,  the 
President's  request  was  $2,792,600,000: 
in  other  words,  $2.7  billion.  The 
Senate  bill  provides  $768  million.  The 
Senate  bill  is  under  the  President's  re- 
quest by  $2  bilUon  on  the  military  in 
this  bill. 

Foreign  assistance,  the  President's 
request  was  for  $1.050,000.000— $1  bU- 
lion let  us  say.  The  Senate's  recom- 
mendation was  $154  million.  So  that 
was  $896  million  under  the  President's 
request. 

But  I  take  it  the  President  wants 
that  $154  million  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. I  take  it  that  the  President,  who 
is  very  strong  on  national  defense — 
that  is  what  I  have  been  hearing  for  a 
long,  long  time— I  take  it  he  would  like 
to  have  the  $2  bilUon.  the  $2.7  biUlon. 
He  is  not  getting  all  of  that,  but  the 
Senate  was  at  least  providing  $768  mil- 
lion. I  take  it  if  he  cannot  get  a  full 
loaf,  he  would  take  a  fourth  of  a  loaf. 

For  nondefense  domestic  items,  well, 
money  for  air  traffic  controllers  is  a 
nondefense  domestic  item.  Senators 
might  contemplate  the  need  for  more 
air  traffic  controllers  as  they  fly  out  of 
town  this  weekend. 

The  homeless  relief  legislation,  we 
have  put  in  the  money  for  that,  at 
least  some  of  it.  $135  million. 

Overall,  as  I  say,  the  President's  re- 
quest was  $12  billion;  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation was  $9.4  billion,  which 
was  $2.5  billion  under  the  President's 
request,  to  round  off  the  numbers. 

Well,  so  much  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman,  then,  that 
the  Senate  should  not  proceed  further 
on  this  matter  today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  The  chairman 
has  indicated  that  that  is  his  imder- 
standing.  also. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TTCT-MR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
feeling  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  in  the  mood  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  for  the  day.  and  I  will  not  pro- 
long that.  But  he  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  allud- 
ed a  number  of  times  to  the  "other 
side."  and  right  now  I  am  the  "other 
side"  in  terms  of  those  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  other  side  is  very 
well  represented,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

But  I  will  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  I  do  not  speak  for  all  the  "other 
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skte."  I  wUl  apeak  for  myaelf  and  ex- 
plain Ji»t  for  the  record  my  position 
on  the  Chiles  budget 

First  of  all.  we  started  off  this  year 
with  three  budget  busters,  enormous 
bills— the  water  bill,  the  highway  bill, 
and  the  housing  bill— adding,  those 
and  other  things,  a  total  of  $45  billion 
in  additional  domestic  spending. 

Bear  in  mind  now.  Idr.  President— 
and  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself— 
that  there  were  two  unanimous  votes 
in  and  by  the  Senate  that  any  spend- 
ing would  be  budget  neutral.  Well,  as 
we  see.  the  vehicle  is  anything  but 
budget  neutral,  because  it  involves  a 
$125  billi<m  tax  increase.  And  that 
made  my  position  fairly  simple  in 
terms  of  what  I  should  do. 

Now  I  think  the  majority  leader  does 
have  a  problem.  The  majority  always 
has  a  problon.  I  have  agonized  a  little 
bit  in  the  past  6  years.  Not  that  I  was 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  leader- 
ship on  my  side:  I  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  and  now  ranking  member 
of  one.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 
Anri  I  understand  the  frustration  of 
the  majority  because  I  have  been 
there  myaelf. 

And.  as  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  knows,  I  want  to  help  any 
way  I  can,  but  there  are  certain  facts 
that  have  to  be  resolved  before  I  am  in 
a  position  to  do  that.  But  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  admire  him  and  respect 
him  nonetheless. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  if  the  following  measures  have 
beoi  cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle: 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  107,  108,  and 
109. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
they  indeed  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hklms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  consideration  of  those 
three  calendar  items  en  bloc,  that  they 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  and  lay  on  the 
table  be  agreed  to  en  bloc^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


America  in  Congnu  ouemMed,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immlcration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  section 
204(c)  of  that  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  NabU  Yaldo. 


RELIEF  OF  NABIL  TAUX> 

The  bill  (S.  392)  for  the  relief  of 
Nabil  Yaldo,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  392 

Be  U  enacted  biy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvet   of  the    United   States   of 


RELIEF  OF  EMILIE  SANTOS 

The  biU  (S.  393)  for  the  relief  of 
Emilie  Santos,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Emilie  Santos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
nimiber  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  or  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  KIL  JOON  YU 
CALLAHAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  423)  for  the  reUef  of  Kil 
Joon  Yu  Callahan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  423,  a  private  relief  measure  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
recently  reported  from  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

S.  423  would  allow  KU  Joon  Yu  Cal- 
lahan, a  resident  and  citizen  of  Korea, 
to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  with 
her  United  States  citizen  husband  and 
5-year-old  son.  David  Callahan,  a 
former  resident  of  Hudson,  MA.  and 
Kil  Joon  Yu  met  wliile  he  was  teach- 
ing at  Yonsei  University  in  Seoul, 
Korea.  They  were  married  in  1979  in 
Seoul  and  their  son,  Alexander  was 
bom  in  April  1982.  However,  when  the 
Callahans  attempted  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Callahan's  visa  re- 
quest was  denied  due  to  a  conviction 
for  possession  of  a  small  amount  of 
marijuana  that  occiured  in  1976.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Callahan  has  served  out 
her  sentence  of  probation  and  the 
Korean  Government  has  expunged 
the  offense  from  her  record,  subse- 
quent appeals  on  her  behalf  have  been 
denied  and  all  existing  administrative 
remedies  available  to  Mrs.  Callahan 
have  been  exhausted. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Callahan  has 
sought  to  bring  his  wife  and  child  back 
to  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  but  be- 


cause of  the  rigidity  of  the  immigra- 
tion exclusion  provisions  of  the  law 
has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  i>assed 
this  bill  in  the  99th  Congress,  and 
rarely  have  I  known  of  a  case  that 
merits  private  legislation  as  this  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Kil  Joon  Yu  Callahan. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
report  filed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  outlining  the  merits  of  this 
case  and  I  hope  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  finally  give  it  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

The  biU  (S.  423)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
hig,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

S.  423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  212(a)(23)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Kil  Joon  Yu 
Callahan  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sk.  2.  The  foregoing  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  for  a  minute  so  as 
to  qualify  some  of  the  measures  that 
are  on  the  calendar  for  action  in  some 
form  down  the  road.  They  tiave  not 
been  cleared  under  the  1-day  rule.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  legislative  day  of 
April  21.  and  the  calendar  day  of  May  8. 


NO  RESOLUTIONS  OR  MOTIONS 
OVER.  UNDER  THE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that,  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  after  adjournment, 
no  resolutions  or  motions  come  over, 
under  the  rule,  and  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs. Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Pryor— I  understand  this  has  been 
cleared— I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pryor  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  S-tevens  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Pryor  in  relation  to  the  blD 
that  has  Just  been  introduced  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  be  included  in 


the  Rkoro  at  the  appropriate  place  as 

though  given. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:14 
p.m.  on  Friday.  May  8,  1987.  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  2:15  p.m.  the 
same  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognize  the  majority  leader. 


propriately  here  in  accordance  with 
rule  xrv  so  as  to  force  these  items  on 
to  the  calendar,  and  the  objections 
were  made  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tion that  either  of  us  takes  on  the 
matters  to  which  we  were  objecting. 

Our  objections  were  for  procedural 
purposes,  parliamentary  purposes,  and 
not  indicative  of  whether  or  not  we 
support  the  measure. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILUS  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

S.  1118 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  S.  1118  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1118)  to  help  prevent  rape  and 
other  sexual  violence  by  prohibiting  dlal-a- 
pom  operations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  on  the  bill 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  H.R.  3  for  the 
second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  Industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Tnrr.MR  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  on  H.R.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  1336 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  H.R.  1226. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1226)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  to  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  fiurther  proceedings  on  H.R. 
1226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
thiguished  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  I  have  placed  our  actions  ap- 


WATVER  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR 
STEVENS  AS  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  A  SENATE  DELEGATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  title  22  U.S.C.  276(d)- 
276(g),  as  amended,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Delegation  to 
the  Canadian-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  100th 
Congress. 


SENATE  PROCEEDING  UNDER 
RULE  VII 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senate  proceed  under  rule 
VTI  since  the  Senate  is  now  in  a  new 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  had  indicated  ear- 
lier, I  would  like  the  Senate  to  proceed 
now  on  the  new  legislative  day  under 
nile  VII.  The  Senate  is  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  using  this  rule,  I  think  we 
should  have  an  exercise  in  proceeding 
under  it. 

I  ask  that  we  proceed  under  rule  VII, 
with,  for  example,  the  Chair  askhig 
for  the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
memorials,  reports  of  committees,  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, the  submission  of  other  resolu- 
tions, and  so  on.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  materials 
will  be  gathered  and  they  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  In 
the  meantime.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  morn- 
ing business.  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  C^arolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished C^hair  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY  IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  security  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  It  has  become  afh 
parent  to  all  of  us  from  recent  news 
reports  that  there  has  been  a  general 
breakdown  in  discipline  regarding  the 
seciulty  of  the  Embassy.  This  problem 
has  been  an  ongoing  one  for  a  period 
of  several  years  during  the  tenure  of 
Ambassador  Hartman  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  involved 
in  intelligence  work  in  one  way  or  an- 
other for  over  30  years.  I  understand 
the  security  respect  and  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  investigation  now  under- 
way of  those  stationed  in  Moscow.  I 
emphasize  this  point  because  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
pursuant  to  the  necessity  of  conduct- 
ing a  classified  investigation  of  this 
critical  matter.  I  had  previously 
spoken  to  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 
Judge  Webster,  in  both  private  and 
open  sessions,  asking  that  a  thorough 
and  vigorous  investigation  be  made  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy as  well  as  the  military  personnel 
who  have  been  investigated.  The  in- 
vestigation is  being  conducted  by  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Service. 

I  have  also  spoken  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  both  in  private  and  on 
the  record,  and  received  assurances 
from  him  that  investigations  of  State 
Department  employees  would  occur. 
Nevertheless,  I  keep  readhig  that 
there  is  no  investigation  of  civilians 
employed  by  the  State  Department 
but  only  of  the  marines.  One  press 
report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  believed  that  Naval 
Intelligence  had  conducted  an  ineffec- 
tive investigation  of  the  marines  and— 
in  the  process— had  destroyed  any 
chance  of  convictions. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  which  I  chair,  I  asked  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI.  John 
Glover,  about  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's investigation,  of  civilians- 
wanting  to  be  assured  that  it  was  a 
very  vigorous  and  thorough  one— with 
an  assignment  of  an  agency  task  force 
to  investigate  these  employees. 
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I  was  told  there  was  a  protocol 
whereby  the  Pentagon  would  look  into 
it.  After  further  questioning.  Mr. 
Olover  said.  "We  wiU  monitor." 

I  am  not  looking  for  monitors.  I  am 
not  looking  for  a  protocoL  I  am  look- 
ing for  an  appropriate  investigation  of 
aU  drUian  employees  stationed  in 
Moaoow.  The  security  violations  that 
occurred  there  are  a  terrible  smear  on 
the  reputation  of  our  security  and  in- 
telligence forces  and  they  must  not 
occur  again. 

It  was  not  the  policy  entmciated  by 
the  FBI  so  much  that  disturbed  me 
the  day  before  yesterday.  It  was  their 
fftOure,  with  all  the  top  level  assistants 
presmt.  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
investigation. 

I  have  now  met  with  Judge  Webster. 
I  have  tremendous  confidence  in  him 
and  in  his  leadership.  I  voted  for  him, 
as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, to  become  the  new  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  am  assured  now,  after  our  meeting, 
that  there  will  be  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  that  there  will  be  coopera- 
tion of  all  relevant  agencies  without 
the  executive  branch.  Judge  Webster 
has  written  to  me  and  cited  in  his 
letter  his  assurance  that  "own  Deputy 
Secretary,  John  Whitehead,  at  the 
State  Department,  continues  to  coop- 
erate to  the  fullest  extent." 

I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion that  is  needed.  If  there  is  culpa- 
Ullty.  particularly  under  title  XVIII, 
section  793(f).  whereby  secure  matters, 
those  affecting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, fall  into  the  hands  of  unauthor- 
ized personnel  due  to  the  gross  negli- 
gence, it  is  essential,  that  this  statute 
be  fully  pursued  and  enforced. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  marines 
in  Moscow  is  not  a  lieutenant,  a  cap- 
tain, a  major,  or  a  marine.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  marines  is  the  region- 
al security  officer  who  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ambassador  himself.  We 
have  direct  evidence  now,  and  yester- 
day I  put  a  statement  in  the  Record 
by  Marine  Corporal  Parks,  to  the 
effect  that  security  was  totally  lax  for 
quite  a  period  of  time.  And  this  is  Just 
not  in  the  last  security  offloads  tour  of 
duty,  but  perhaps  the  previous  one's 
also.  That  is  why  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion Is  warranted. 

Since  I  have  been  assured  by  Judge 
Webster  personally  and  by  his  letter 
that  a  thorough  investigation  is  under- 
way. I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  who  broached  this 
subject  with  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
last  evening.  I  am  sure  that  the  leader 
has  assisted  us  all  in  receiving  this 
letter  and  these  assurances  today. 

I  also  want  to  note,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Secretary  Webb,  has 
correctly  put  his  finger  on  the  situa- 
tion. As  I  have  emphasized,  the  officer 
in  charge  is  not  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  the  Marines  Cori>s  Comman- 


dant but,  rather,  the  Ambassador  and 
the  regional  security  officer  there. 

So  it  is  with  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation of  our  distinguished  leader. 
Senator  Btro,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Judge 
Webster  dated  May  8,  1987,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

VS.  Depakthxiit  or  Jusncs. 
Federal  Bureau  op  Invbstigatioh, 

Washington,  DC.  May  8.  1987. 
Hon.  Earhxst  P.  Hollimgs 
C/iairman,    Subcommittee    on    Commerce. 
Justice,  State  and  Judiciary,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dbak  Mr.  Chairman:  Executive  Assistant 
Director  John  Olover  briefed  me  following 
his  appearance  before  your  Subcommittee, 
and  I  want  to  follow  up  on  your  question 
about  the  Bureau's  Involvement  In  the  In- 
vestigatlon  Into  the  Moscow  Embassy  secu- 
rity breach.  Since  our  Investigation  Is  ongo- 
ing and  the  information  concerning  the  case 
Is  classified,  I  thought  I  could  elaborate  to  a 
greater  extent  on  Information  furnished 
you  by  Mr.  Glover.  I  understand  your  desire 
to  see  this  Important  matter  properly  Inves- 
tigated and  hope  to  alleviate  your  concerns. 

The  FBI  has  been  investigating  a  number 
of  current  and  former  Department  of  State 
and  other  VS.  Government  employees  in 
connection  with  the  VS.  Embassy  Moscow 
situation.  I  do  not  believe  the  names  of  all 
employees  would  be  of  particular  assistance 
to  you,  but  all  of  these  investigations  are 
being  conducted  in  a  timely  and  thorough 
manner  and  will  examine  all  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  statutes,  to  Include  Title  18, 
U.S.  Code.  Section  793  (f).  as  pertains  to 
"gross  negligence."  I  hope  that  you  will  un- 
derstand that  our  reluctance  to  reveal  this 
specific  information  in  the  hearing  was 
based  upon  our  standing,  and  I  believe  ap- 
propriate, policy  not  to  discuss  pending  In- 
vestigations in  an  open  session. 

We  have  met  with  and  have  received  the 
full  cooperation  of  high-level  officials  from 
the  White  House,  Etepartment  of  State  and 
other  agencies  as  appropriate.  Following  the 
hearing.  I  have  had  further  contact  with 
Deputy  Secretary  John  Whitehead  at  the 
State  Department,  who  continues  to  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent.  Throughout  the 
conduct  of  these  investigations,  we  have 
been  pursuing  and  will  continue  to  pursue 
all  investigative  leads. 

I  am  available  to  discuss  these  matters 
further  with  you  if  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Webster, 

Director. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  thank 
Judge  Webster  for  his  prompt  and  co- 
operative response.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  course  that  he  has 
taken  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  course.  One 
does  not  have  to  wonder  where  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  stands 
on  anything.  The  Senator  has  certain- 


ly fulfilled  his  duties  in  this  instance, 
and  I  am  glad  Juc'ge  Webster  respond- 
ed promptly. 

I  thank  Judge  Webster  on  the  record 
for  doing  that. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  indicated  that  he  wanted 
some  time,  he  wanted  some  informa- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  think  the 
nomination  should  be  called  up  until 
he,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
secured  the  information  he  wanted.  I 
relayed  the  importance  of  that  request 
to  Judge  Webster  last  evening.  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  getting  some 
cooperation,  cooperation  he  needed, 
wanted,  and  deserved. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  The  majority 
leader  helped  me  very  much. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  morning 
business,  which  was  provided  under 
the  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  morning  business  period  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  8  minutes 
under  the  same  conditions  as  previous- 
ly ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  any  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  speak  during  morning 
business  tmtil  the  Chair  has  formally 
closed  morning  business  under  rule 
VII,  that  any  Senator  may  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  up  to  2  minutes  each.  In 
the  meantime,  I  withdraw  my  demand 
that  any  undisposed  commiuiications 
from  the  heads  of  departments  or 
other  communications  addressed  to 
the  Senate  that  were  left  over  from 
yesterday's  session  be  laid  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  as  to  the  intent  of 
any  Senator  in  presenting  petitions  or 
memorials? 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  there  are 
any  reports  of  committees  to  be  pre- 
sented? 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  there  are 
any  bills  or  resolutions  to  be  printed? 

The  Chair  would  inquire  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  Senate  or  con- 
ciurent  resolutions  to  be  presented? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  history  of  the  UJ5. 
Senate,  and  I  contemplate  that  I 
would  require  about  1  hour.  This 
would  be  with  the  understanding  that 
If  any  Senator  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  comes  to  the  floor  and  wishes  to 
have  recognition  from  the  Chair,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  the  floor  at  that 
time  for  such  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  do  that,  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  out  of  order  In  this  new 
legislative  day  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
and  that,  if  other  Senators  seek  recog- 
nition and  I  yield  the  floor,  my  state- 
ment in  the  Record  will  not  show  an 

interruption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
other  Senators  will  not  have  me 
impose  their  endurance,  I  ask  unani- 
motis  consent  that  when  I  have  com- 
pleted this  statement,  if  it  is  agreeable 
then  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  that  the  Senate  go  out  and 
go  over  imtll  Tuesday  next,  xmder  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Chair  recess  the  Senate  over.  Just 
before  I  terminate  my  speech,  I  will  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  Repub- 
lican leader  or  any  other  Senator 
wishes  to  come  to  the  floor  to  speak. 
In  that  case,  I  will  change  the  order, 
so  that  such  Senators  may  speak  or  we 
may  transact  business  if  that  is  neces- 
sary.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting 
leader,  Mr.  Heuis;  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors; I  thank  the  Chair;  and  I  thank 
the  Parliamentarian. 

With  that  understanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  begin. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  be  listening,  this  will 
be  the  93d  speech  I  have  made  on  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  series 
of  statements  began  on  March  21, 
1980.  and  consequently  the  series  has 
continued  over  a  period  of  7  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  I  have  a 
gentleman  constituent  waiting  in  my 
office,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  be  tied  up  in  my 
office  off  the  floor  for  quite  awhile  yet 
this  afternoon.  Therefore,  I  will  be 
unable  at  this  time  to  proceed  with 
the  speech  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  But  inasmuch  as  the  series  has 
continued.  7  years  and  more,  I  suppose 
we  can  wait  a  few  days  for  the  next  in- 
stallment in  the  series. 

So,  I  will  ask  that  our  staff  contact 
the  other  side  to  see  if  the  Republican 
leader  has  any  business  he  wishes  to 
transact  or  if  any  other  Senators  on 
either  side  wish  to  speak  or  transact 
any  business.  Otherwise,  the  Senate 
will  go  over  until  next  Tuesday. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEBS 
TO  FILE  RE30RTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees may  have  between  the  hours  of  10 
a.m.  and  3  pjn.  on  Monday  next  in 
which  to  file  reports.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MAY  12. 
1987 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  Hearing  none,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  2:30  p.m.; 
that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUMPTION  or  UNPINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate 
restmie  consideration  of  what  will 
then  be  the  imf  inished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  unfinished  business 
at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  will  be  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill;  am  I 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  on  Tues- 
day next  there  will  be  rollcall  votes— I 
think  this  will  be  almost  a  certainty— 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bUl  will  be  the 
pending  unfinished  business  early  In 
that  afternoon. 

The  two  party  conferences  will  meet 
as  regularly  scheduled.  The  Senate 
will  make  its  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  In  connec- 
tion with  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

So  I  urge  that  Senators  be  present 
because  rollcall  votes  may  occur  as 
early  as  2:30  or  3  p.m.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  a  live  quonun  call  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  have  Senators  come 
to  the  floor  and  discuss  the  waiver.  I 
say  this  on  the  Record  so  that  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  taken  by  surprise  if 
there  is  a  rollcall  vote  which  may 
occur  as  early  as  2:30  or  3  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  next. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MAY 
12.  1987,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business— and  I  know  of 
none — to  come  before  the  Senate,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  209,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  out  of  fur- 
ther respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
departed  colleague,  late  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Stew- 
art B.  McKnwEY,  until  Tuesday  next 
at  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
2:54  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday  May  12, 1987,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  8,  1987: 

Organization  por  Economic  Cooperation 
AND  Development 

Denis  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  a  career  member 
of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Min- 
ister-Counselor, to  be  the  RepresenUtlve  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, with  t)ie  rank  oi  Ambassador. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  morn- 
ing business  concluded? 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>^  offered  the  following 
imyer: 

Ai  we  view  our  world  and  our  lives. 
O  Ood.  with  all  our  divisions,  we  long 
to  Moae  that  reality  that  brings  us  to- 
gether and  gives  purpose  to  living.  In 
spite  of  the  inreflBures  that  pull  us 
apart,  we  hunger  for  unity  and  mean- 
ing, we  search  for  that  fellowship  that 
marks  our  common  humanity.  In  this 
our  prajrer.  gracious  Ood.  we  celebrate 
that  q>irit  that  makes  us  one  people, 
(Hw  human  family,  one  nation  under 
Tour  providaaoe.  We  thank  Tou.  O 
Creator,  that  we  have  been  given  that 
tie  that  truly  binds  \a  together  and 
makes  us  one  pe<v>le.  Amen. 


Edward*  (CA> 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HARLESfEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval oftheJournaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Joiunal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
^Deaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Bfr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  250,  nays 
99,  not  voting  83,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  96] 


Aekenmn 


Andenon 

Andrews 

AnUiony 

Appteimte 

Aicher 

Aipin 

Atkins 

AtiCoin 

Bunard 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biam 

Bflbny 


TEAS— 250 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Honker 

BoraU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA> 

Bruce 

Bustanuuite 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

CanUn 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Cllncer 


Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coyne 

CrockeU 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  laOarza 

OeFazlo 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Ourbln 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 


Brdreieh 

■vy 

Evans 

FaMseU 

FaweU 

Paiio 

Pelchan 

Flah 

FUke 

nippo 

FocUetU 

Pord(MI) 

Frank 

Oaydos 

Oejdaaaon 

Olbbons 

Qflman 

Olickman 

Oonakles 

Gordon 

Grant 

Green 

Ouarinl 

Gunderson 

aaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kenneily 

KUdee 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

I^ncaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 


Armey 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Chandler 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Courier 

Craig 


Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 


Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martines 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Murtha 

Myeis 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Ptloe(IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

NAYS— 99 

Crane 

Davis  (IL> 

Dickinson 

DloOuardi 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frensel 

OaUegly 

Gallo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Gregg 

HasUrt 

Hefley 


Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Roatenkowaki 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Ruaso 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

auak9 

Skagss 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 


Henry 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Jacotis 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Lightfoot 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 
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Madigan 

Roberts 

Solomon 

Marlenee 

Rogers 

Stangeland 

Martin  (IL) 

Roukema 

Stump 

Martin  (NY) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sundqulst 

McCandleas 

Saxton 

SwIndaU 

MeOrath 

Schaefer 

Synar 

Mkdiel 

Schroeder 

Thomas  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Schuette 

Upton 

MoUnari 

Senaenbrenner 

Vucanovich 

Nielson 

SIkorski 

Walker 

Packard 

Skeen 

Weber 

Parria 

Smith,  Denny 

Whittaker 

Pashayan 

(OR) 

Wolf 

Penny 

Smith.  Robert 

Young  (AK) 

QuiUen 

(NH) 

Young  (Fli) 

Ridge 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

NOT  VOTINO-83 

Alexander 

Doman  (CA) 

Lott 

Annunaio 

Downey 

ManoU 

Badham 

Dymally 

McCoUum 

Baker 

Dyson 

Miller  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Florio 

Moody 

Bates 

Ftoley 

Moorhead 

BeviU 

Pord(TN) 

Murphy 

Boland 

Frost 

Nagle 

Boner  (TN) 

Garcia 

Neal 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

Nichols 

Broomfield 

Gradiaon 

Rahall 

Bryant 

Gray  (IL) 

Rodino 

Byron 

Gray  (PA) 

Roemer 

Cheney 

Hall  (OH) 

Roybal 

Clay 

Hansen 

Sabo 

Combest 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Conte 

Hyde 

Schneider 

Conyers 

Inhofe 

Shuster 

Cooper 

Ireland 

Smith  (FL) 

CoughUn 

Jenkins 

Stark 

Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Stokes 

Dannemeyer 

Jones  (TN) 

Sweeney 

Daub 

Kaslch 

SwUt 

DriAy 

Kemp 

Tauzin 

Dingell 

Kleczka 

Towns 

Dixon 

Lehman  (FL) 

Valentine 

Donnelly 

Lewis  (CA) 

WUUams 

Dorgan(ND) 

Livingston 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of    the    vote    was 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Due  to  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  business  pending 
today  and  the  short  time  allowed  for 
it,  the  Chair  will  announce  his  inten- 
tion to  dispense  with  l-minute  speech- 
es until  after  the  completion  of  the 
day's  legislative  schedule. 


D  Tliis  symlxti  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  tiie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  tlie  House  on  tlie  floor. 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  124)  designating  May 
10,  1987,  through  May  16.  1987,  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week,"  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

a  1030 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  which 
is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
108  which  passed  the  House  on  April 
22,  1987.  The  House  designated  the 
week  of  May  17, 1987,  through  May  23, 
1987,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124 
designates  the  week  beginning  May  10, 
1987.  The  White  House  is  expected  to 
conduct  appropriate  activities  and 
ceremonies  regarding  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  124 
Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resource; 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributing  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  "Just  Say 
No"  clubs  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs; 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  for  their  efforts  in 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse:  Now.  there- 
fore, Ije  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  young  people  to  publicly 
fight  drug  abuse  by  just  saying  "no"  to 
drugs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  end 
of  drug  abuse  in  America,  the  President  is 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  weelc  of  May  10.  1987,  through  May  16. 
1987,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week",  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  weelc  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONGRATULATING  DUCKS  UN- 
LIMITED, INC.,  ON  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  52)  to  recog- 
nize and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed, Inc.,  in  honor  of  Its  50th  anniversa- 
ry, and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52, 
which  is  identical  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106,  with  several  minor  changes, 
which  passed  the  House  on  April  22, 
1987.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vrithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  CoH.  Res.  52 
Whereas  Duclts  Unlimited.  Incorporated, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  pri- 
vate wetlands  and  waterfowl  conservation 
organizations  in  the  world,  having  raised 
nearly    $400,000,000    and    conserved    more 
than  4,000,000  acres  of  wetlands  throughout 
North  America; 

Whereas  wetlands  play  an  Integral  role  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life  through  ma- 
terial contributions  to  our  national  econo- 
my, food  supply,  water  quality  and  supply, 
flood  control,  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant 
resources,  and  thus  to  the  health,  safety, 
recreation,  and  economic  well-being  of  all 
citizens: 

Whereas  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  land  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  by 
half  In  the  contiguous  States,  and  continue 
to  disappear  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700,000 
acres  each  year; 

Whereas  governments  alone  cannot  ade- 
quately protect  valuable  wetlands  without 
help  from  private  organizations; 

Whereas  the  members,  volunteers,  and 
staff  of  Ducks  Unlimited  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time,  energy,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  outstanding  conservation 
objectives; 

Whereas  Ducks  Unlimited  has  established 
and  maintained  a  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl habitats  that  is  a  standard  other  orga- 
nizations have  sought  to  achieve;  and 

Whereas  January  29,  1987,  was  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited and  its  pioneering  leadership  in  con- 
tinent-wide waterfowl  conservation  pro- 
grams: Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congresi 
recognizes  and  congratulates  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited. Incorporated,  for  its  50  years  of  im- 
precedented  accomplishments  in  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  water- 
fowl habiUt 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

-may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on  the 

Senate  resolutions  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HJl.  558.  URGENT  RELIEF 
FOR  THE  HOMELESS  ACT 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  558) 
to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  homeless,  with  special 
emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  chil- 
dren, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Monon  omKXD  by  kr.  michkl 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Michel  moves  that  the  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  Conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  biU  H.R.  558,  be  instructed  to  agree  to 
section  1001  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

"Sec.  1001.  Appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  this  authorization  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  which  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  any  bill  which  would  cause 
the  deficit  to  exceed  the  levels  esUblished 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUings)." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do  here  is  to  instruct  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  with  respect  to  assistance 
for  the  homeless. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  when 
this  measure  was  considered  here  on 
the  House  side  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  had  offered  an  amend- 
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ment  that  would  have  provided  that, 
since  it  was  a  new  program,  it  would 
be  funded  from  existing  appropria- 
tions or  frc»n  programs  for  which  we 
had  previously  impropriated  funds. 
There  would  not  be  any  new  money  in- 
volved here. 

I  cannot  recall  q>ecifically,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  handful— we  lost  that 
amendment  by  a  handful  of  votes,  4,  5. 
or  6.  snnething  of  that  nature.  I  was 
very  encouraged  when  the  other  body 
took  up  this  measure  on  April  9.  and 
at  that  time,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Btro.  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  takes  the 
same  form  and  language  as  my  motion 
to  instruct  today. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  quite  as 
strong  as  what  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  in  final  language  to  conform 
with  the  amendment  we  offered  here 
in  the  House.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  sig- 
nifteant  improvement,  and  at  that 
time,  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
introduced  the  amendment— if  I  might 
Just  paraphrase  some  of  the  argument 
that  was  used  over  in  the  other  body. 
It  follows: 

When  the  proceas  prohibits  the  consider- 
ation of  any  bill  or  amendment  that  would 
cause  the  deficit  to  exceed  the  amount  es- 
tablished in  the  Oramm-Rudman  law,  this 
prohibition  forces  the  Consress  to  try  to 
find  offoetUng  reductions  in  spending,  such 
that  any  subsequent  appropriations  will  not 
increase  the  deficit,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  current  budget  process. 

So  frankly,  that  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment, in  essence,  that  was  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  frankly, 
sentiments  which  conform  to  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  this  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  adopt  that 
language  which  will  agree  to  section 
1001  of  the  Senate  amendment,  as  was 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  ST  GERBAAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  problem 
that  we  have  on  this  side  is,  quite 
frankly,  not  looking  at  the  debate  or 
colloquy  in  the  other  body,  but  look- 
ing at  the  very  language  of  this  sec- 
tion, when  our  staff  has  met  with  and 
checked  with  staff  on  the  other  side, 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  nobody  really 
knows  what  this  means  or  says. 

Will  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  what,  in  his  opinion,  this  ver- 
biage contained  in  his  motion  means. 
What  is  the  Impact  of  it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
certainly  conform— if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  in  my  Judgment,  it  con- 
forms more  perfectly  with  the  budget 
resolution  and  does  not  provide  for  an 
additional  new  appropriation  of  funds, 
but  frankly,  a  reallocation  of  preap- 
propiiated  funds  more  in  line  with 
what  this  legislation  calls  for. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

D  1040 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  so 
that  I  can  get  a  specific  interpretation 
of  the  language  here. 

When  we  adopted  the  supplemental, 
the  overall  supplemental  met  the 
levels  within  the  budget  resolution 
targeted  for  fiscal  year  1987.  It  did, 
however,  allow  for  funding  of  the 
homeless  bill,  but  the  overall  supple- 
mental met  the  budget  resolution 
levels.  Is  that  the  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage, that  we  stay  within  the  budget 
levels? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  would  call  for 
waiving  of  the  Budget  Act,  would  it 
not?  

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  supplemental  as 
it  was  adopted  on  the  House  side,  ac- 
cording to  House  scorekeeping,  met 
our  levels. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  when  we  consid- 
ered the  supplemental  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  did  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Regardless  of  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act, 
let  me  address  the  specific  question.  If 
we  stay  within  the  levels  in  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987,  even 
though  it  may  provide  for  additional 
funding  for  homeless,  but  if  the  over- 
all levels  meet  the  1987  budget  resolu- 
tion levels— is  that  what  this  language 
asks  for? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
does;  yes.     

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlenian  because  I  think 
our  intent  is  that  that  bill  stay  within 
the  1987  budget  levels,  even  though  we 
do  want  to  provide  the  fimding  for 
homeless,  as  we  did  in  the  supplemen- 
tal on  the  House  side.  Our  goal  is  to 
stay  within  those  overall  ceilings. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  way  in  which  they  went  about 
getting  the  supplemental  down  to  the 
budget  levels  they  are  describing, 
though,  was  with  the  McKay  amend- 
ment, which  cut  the  budget  across  the 
board  20  percent  and  then  exempted 
the  homeless  provision  and  cut  other 
programs  more  in  order  to  exempt  the 
homeless. 

That  is  what  they  are  talking  about 
ratifying  here.  The  question  will  then 
become,  if  that  supplemental  goes  for- 
ward, whether  or  not  we  stick  with 
that  language.  Our  understanding  was 
that  that  supplemental  is  probably 
going  to  die.  Having  agreed  here,  what 
we  want  to  make  certain  of  is  the  fact 


that  the  conformity  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  in  fact  would  obligate  any  future 
supplemental,  regardless  of  those  cuts, 
to  take  the  cuts  even  for  the  homeless 
across  the  board,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  the  gentleman's 
intention  here,  of  course,  is,  if  we  have 
a  Budget  Act  and  we  also  have  to  con- 
form with  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings, 
we  had  better  stick  with  what  we  said 
we  were  going  to  do.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  motion,  and,  frankly,  I 
think  the  sentiment  prevails  over  in 
the  other  body  to  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  adhering 
to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  adher- 
ing to  the  1987  budget  resolution 
levels.  If  the  goal  here  is  to  ensure 
that  whatever  is  finally  adopted  stays 
within  those  1987  budget  resolution 
levels  overall,  then  this  gentleman  has 
no  concern  with  the  instructions  pro- 
vided. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  acquiescence.  I 
might  add  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] if  he  takes  the  same  view  as 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
there  would  not  be  any  need  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  we  could  assume  that  it 
would  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  could 
move  along  expeditiously. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
must  say  one  thing  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  repeating  what  I  said  ini- 
tially, if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Again  I  have 
consulted  with  oiu*  staffs,  both  here 
and  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  or  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  the  import  and 
the  impact  of  the  content  of  the  gen- 
tleman's motion,  to  wit,  the  Senate 
amendment  that  he  is  asldng  us  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  agree  to.  Under 
the  circtunstances,  I  shaU  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  object  to  the  motion 
and  to  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
is  not  of  a  mind  to  complying  with  the 
restrictions  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  that  he  and  no  one  else  has 
been  able  at  this  point  to  give  us  a 
clear  interpretation  and  explanation 
of  what  this  amendment  says,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  proper  to  instruct  con- 
ferees to  accept  language  that  nobody 
really  understands. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments.  If  we 
were  given  time,  I  am  siwe  we  could 
very  well  read  at  length  some  of  the 
argiunents   made   over   in   the   other 


body  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  gentleman's  own  party, 
who  seems  to  be  convinced  that  what 
he  proposed  was  good  and  valid  and 
did  the  kind  of  things  that  we  want 
done.  If  the  gentleman  is  questioning 
his  interpretation  of  what  it  is  all 
about,  of  course,  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's prerogative. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOCHEI..  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
on  this  particular  title,  I  would  reas- 
sure the  gentleman  that  certainly  if 
the  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  here  today  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pahetta]  and  himself,  we  would 
have  no  problem  with  it.  The  problem 
is  whether  or  not  that  is  the  case. 

Under  the  circimistances,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  see 
any  need  for  the  motion  because  if 
indeed  that  is  the  impact  of  this 
amendment,  we  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows  around  here,  if 
we  are  not  specific  from  time  to  time, 
things  do  fall  between  the  cracks. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
sometimes  specificity  on  that  which 
one  does  not  really  understand  could 
be  dangerous. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate now  if  we  do  not  have  bipartisan 
support  on  this  since  we  have  enjoyed 
such  bipartisan  support  on  the  subject 
of  the  homeless,  especially  in  light  of 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who,  I  think,  does 
very  well  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  budget  process  and  the  meaning  of 
this  specific  language  and  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  keep  within  the  language. 
As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  would  hope  that  we  would 
have  the  support  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  this  particular  issue. 
Specificity  is  important  here. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the  confer- 
ees on  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  this  motion  instructs  the  House 
conferees  to  adopt  language  which  would 
ensure  that  the  funds  authorized  under  the 
legislation  do  not  result  in  increased  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1987. 

While  I  am  acutely  aware  of  ttie  need  to 
reduce  our  deficit,  I  do  believe  tfiat  the  prob- 
lem of  the  homeless  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
we  must  act  without  further  delay.  Our  Na- 
tion's homeless  should  be  one  of  our  top  pri- 
orities, and  the  funds  necessary  to  assist 
them  should  be  expeditiously  made  available. 


I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  a 
matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  myself 
and  many  otf)er  Members.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  vendor  payments.  The  House  language 
provkles  VraX  payments  made  to  a  third-party, 
such  as  the  owner  of  a  motel,  should  not  be 
counted  as  tr>come  to  a  homeless  family 
housed  in  a  shelter  withtout  cooking  or  storage 
facilities.  Currently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture does  calculate  such  third-party  or  veridor 
payments  as  income  of  tfie  homeless  family, 
and  reduces  their  food  stamp  t>enefits  accord- 
ingly- 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  policy  is  inhu- 
mane arKJ  senseless.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I  am  outraged 
that  ttie  nutritksnal  well-being  of  many  home- 
less families  is  being  threatened  t)y  such  a 
misguided  polny.  The  House  language  solves 
this  problem  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and 
explicitly  states  the  will  of  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  urge  the  conferees  to  adopt  ttie  House 
language  in  regard  to  vendor  payments,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  urging  the  Con- 
ferees to  adopt  such  language. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  requests  for  time,  I  mov6  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  priesent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays 
26,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  97] 
YEAS-342 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Arclier 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 


Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechncr 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 


Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  laOarza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

I}owdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^dwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pawell 

Fazio 


Feighan 

Fields 

FUh 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Oeldenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez    ' 

Goodllng 

Oordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) ' 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hortoh 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Laixawter 

L&ntos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

I>ent 

Levin  (MI) 


Ackerman 

Anderson 

Herman 

Crockett 

Dicks 

FoglietU 

Frank 

G&rcia 

LeWne  (CA) 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

UpinskI 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marlence 
Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCandleas 
McCloBkey 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
HcEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan  (NO' 
McMUIen  (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
liUneU 
Moakley 
Mollnari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Morella 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nagle 
Nelson 
NIelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Olln 
Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 
OXley 
Packard 
PanetU 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease- 
Penny 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price  (IL) 
Price  (NO 
Pursell 
(Guillen 
Ravenel 
Ray 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
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Lowry  (WA) 
Man  ton 
Morrison  (CT) 
Natcher 
Obey 

Owens  (NY) 
Perkins 
Rangel 
Sabo 


Rostenkowriti    - 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Ruaso 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siaiaky 

Skaccs 

Siteen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (NE) 

SmUh  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strmtton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 

WiM 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


Schuroer 

Sikorski 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

St  Oermaln 

Vento 

Waxman 

Yates 
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NOTVOTmO-«4 

Annurglo 

Dyaon 

Moody 

BMUiam 

FtaeeU 

Moorbead 

Bvtiett 

Ford(TN> 

Muiphy 

BMM 

rroM 

Neal 

Bcvfll 

Oephardt 

Nichoto 

BoiwriTN) 

Oradlson 

Pepper 

gfftn> 

OnydL) 

RahaU 

Broomfteld 

Oray(PA) 

Rodino 

Bryant 

Hubtard 

Roemer 

Cut 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CT) 

OKI 

Irdand 

Roybal 

OolCBMiKMO)     JoaeXNC) 

Savase 

COoibMt 

JofMsCTN) 

Schneider 

Coote 

Kemp 

Shiuter 

COnyen 

Klecika 

Smith  (PL) 

ODoper 

LatU 

Starit 

Oaimenieyer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Tamin 

DMib 

Uvlncston 

Towns 

XMLvi 

liOtt 

Valentine 

DlnteU 

Martin  (n.) 

Young  (AK) 

DoonellT 

MaooU 

Dymally 

Miller  (CA) 

D  1100 

Ifenn.  OWENS  of  New  York. 
OBEY.  SABO.  SIKORSKI.  and 
RANOEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conf erees: 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consid- 
eration of  sections  1  and  2.  title  I 
(except  sections  101  (a),  (b),  (h),  and 
(i)).  and  tiUe  IV  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  1  through  3,  title  IV,  and  title 
X  (except  sections  1003  and  1005)  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Messrs. 
St  GBtMAni.  Gohzalez,  and  Fauktrot, 
Ms.  Oaka>.  Messrs.  Vemto,  Garcia, 
FSAHK.  Wtux.  and  Wortlkt,  Mrs. 
RouKXMA.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consid- 
eration of  title  III  (except  section  302) 
and  title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  title 
I.  title  in  (parts  A  and  B),  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  St  Gkrmaik,  Gonzalkz. 
Vdito,  Wtuk.  and  Riscx. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  and  (b).  UUe  U,  title  III 
(except  section  302),  and  title  VI  of 
the  House  bill  and  title  I.  title  III 
(parts  A  and  B),  title  V,  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  Dimgell.  Waxmah. 
I^LAMD.  Leht,  and  Madigah. 

From  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  for  consideration  of  section 
101(h)  and  (i)  and  title  VI  of  the 
House  bill  and  title  III  (part  C),  title 
VI.  title  VII,  section  1003,  and  section 
1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  Hawkins,  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Gatdos.  JcrroRDS,  and  GooDuifG. 

From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
for  consideration  of  title  V  of  the 
House  bill  and  title  Vin  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  de  la 


Oabxa.  PAmTTA.  Staggers,  Emerson, 
and  Lewis  of  Florida. 

From  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  for  consideration  of 
section  302  of  the  House  bUl  and  title 
n  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  Brooks.  Mrs.  Collins,  and 

lb.  HORTON. 

From  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  for  consideration  of  title  IX  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Edwards  of  California, 
lAs.  Kaftur.  and  Messrs.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.    Solomon,    and   Hammer- 

SCHMIDT. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
a  bill  of  the  foUowing  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1167.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  NaUonal  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
Uonal Wildlife  Refuge". 


RECCXJNIZING  THE  125TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  270)  to  recognize  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  270 

Whei-eas  President  Abraham  Lincoln  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural community  by  recommending  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  Federal  agriculture 
agency  and  subsequently  signing  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  May  15,  1862; 

Whereas  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  farmer  was  further  recognized  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Homestead  Act  on  May  20, 
1862,  and  the  Land-Orant  College  Act  on 
July  2.  1862: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  worked  with  farmers  to  provide  a  steady 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  In  less  fortunate  areas  of 
the  world; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  has 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  world's  foremost 
agricultural  scientists  to  research  and  solve 
problems  faced  by  United  States  farmers, 
discover  and  develop  new  and  Improved 
plant  varieties,  and  assist  farmers  in  achiev- 
ing extraordinary  gains  In  production  yields 
and  quality; 


Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  Its  extension  activities,  has  reached 
homes  and  classrooms  throughout  the 
Nation  to  develop  and  foster  an  understand- 
ing, among  the  people  and  particularly  the 
youth  of  the  United  States,  of  the  virtues 
and  importance  of  our  agricultural  heritage 
and  future; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  Invested  resources  and  technology  Into 
the  development  of  rural  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  worked  with  farmers  and  conservation- 
ists to  preserve  the  Nation's  fertile  topsoils: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  acted  to  protect  our  borders  from  intro- 
duction of  pests  and  diseases  that  might 
harm  the  health  and  well-twlng  of  the 
people  and  agricultural  Industries  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  endeavored  to  ensure  that  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  safe  and  whole- 
some food  supply  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  nutritionally  well-balanced  meals: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sought  to  open  and  maintain  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
goods  and  has  represented  United  States 
farmers  in  foreign  affairs;  and 

Whereas  the  first  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture Isaac  Newton  stated  in  the  first 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "I  hardly  deem  it  necessary 
to  attempt  to  convince  our  intelligent  coun- 
trymen of  the  vast  importance  of  such  a  de- 
partment, inasmuch  as  whatever  improves 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  farmer 
feeds  the  lifesprings  of  national  character, 
wealth,  and  power,"  words  that  still  ring 
true:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  the  event  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  be 
commended  for  Its  outstanding  contribu- 
tions and  wished  a  happy  125th  anniversary, 
and  such  anniversary  be  commemorated  by 
the  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

See.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  125  years 
ago,  on  May  15,  1862,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  into  law  the  bill  that  created 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ckxigress  has  passed  a  lot  of  legislation  in 
the  succeeding  125  years.  But  I  believe  there 
have  been  few  laws  whose  anniversaries  are 
more  worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  law  was  passed  tiecause  the  Congress 
and  the  President  recognized  that  agriculture 
was  the  foundation  of  our  national  welfare  and 
because  they  recogrtized  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  that  Government  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  promote  progress  in  agriculture  t>oth 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  national  population. 

Since  the  day  President  Lincoln  created  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  Agency  has 
been  working  with  farmers  to  provkie  a  full 
and  reasonably  priced  supply  of  food  and  fiber 


to  American  consumers,  and  to  coraumers  in 
may  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Depwtment's  achievements  over  these 
years  have  been  too  many  to  list  completely 
in  these  brief  ramartcs.  But  we  should  put  on 
record  just  a  few. 

Ojring  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  research  workers, 
and  the  scientists  it  has  helped  in  other  insti- 
tutmns,  have  discovered  new  and  improved 
plant  varieties  and  improved  livestock.  And 
these  researchers  have  helped  fanners  make 
amazing  gains  in  productnn  yieMs  aixl  in  the 
quality  of  tt)eir  products. 

The  Department's  extension  programs  have 
brought  the  lessons  of  agriculture  and  knowl- 
edge about  agriculture,  home  ecorK>mics  and 
many  allied  areas,  into  homes  and  classrooms 
all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Department  has  worked  with  fanners, 
ranchers,  and  conservatkxiists  to  preserve  the 
Natkxi's  topsoils  and  its  water  resources.  It 
has  helped  communities  develop  their  re- 
sources, and  it  has  helped  k>cal  people  pro- 
tect their  k)calities  against  fkx)ds  and  erosnn. 

The  Department  has  been  the  custodian  of 
our  great  natkKtal  forests,  managing  tfiem  for 
all  the  many  uses  the  American  people  expect 
in  those  forests,  everything  from  timber  pro- 
ductkxi  and  grazing  to  outdoor  recreatkxi  and 
wilderT>ess  preservatkxi. 

The  Department  has  acted  to  protect  our 
borders  from  pests  and  diseases  that  couM 
harm  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
and  agricultural  industries. 

Ttie  Department  has  carried  on,  at  ttie  di- 
rectkxi  of  Congress,  a  wide  variety  of  food  as- 
sistance and  nutritk>n  programs  to  help  needy 
people  in  ttiis  country  and  abroad.  And 
through  its  inspectk>n  and  grading  servwes,  it 
has  helped  guarantee  the  safety  and  quality  of 
our  farm  prodix^. 

The  Department  has  worked  to  open  and 
maintain  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

And  the  Agriculture  Department  has,  under 
the  d(rectk>n  of  the  law  made  by  Congress, 
been  responsible  for  fami  income  and  supply 
statMlizatkxi  and  credtt  programs  that  we  have 
designed  to  help  farmers  surme  ecorKMhk: 
storms. 

This  is  a  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a  com- 
plete list  t>y  any  means.  But  It  should  be 
enough  to  underiine  the  importance  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  shouki  be 
enough  to  indKate  why  I  now  offer  my  persorv 
al  best  wishes  to  Secretary  Richard  E.  Lyng 
and  his  distinguished  predecessors  in  that 
offfce,  and  why  I  now  ask  the  House  to  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  70  offering  our  con- 
gratulations on  the  USDA's  125th  anniversary, 
and  urging  the  PreskJent  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tkjn  commemorating  ttie  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Department 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  (CHANGE 

ORDER  OF  CONSIDERATION 
OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  1748. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1088 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendments  No.  4. 
5,  and  18  in  section  3  of  the  Report 
No.  100-84  making  in  order  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  1748  be  moved  to  the 
end  of  the  list  of  amendments  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  in  the  foUowing 
order  No.  18,  No.  4,  and  No.  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACrr  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1088 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  60  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  biU.  H  Jl.  1748. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  piuposes,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  rose  on  Thurs- 
day, May  7, 1987,  amendments  made  in 
order  under  House  Resolution  156  had 
been  completed. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  160, 
no  further  amendments  to  the  bill  or 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  are  in  order 
except  the  amendments  designated  in 
section  2  of  House  Resolution  160  and 
in  House  Report  100-84.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  only  in  the 
order  specified,  subject  to  modifica- 
tions which  may  be  made  in  the  speci- 
fied order  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (6), 
(7),  and  (8)  of  section  2  of  House  Reso- 
lution 160  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  May  7,  1987.  relating  to 
the  order  of  amendments  in  section  3 
of  House  Report  100-84,  and  in  the 
manner  specified.  Said  amendments 
may  be  offered  only  by  the  Member 
designated  in  House  Resolution  160  or 
House  Report  100-84,  and  shall  be  con- 


sidered as  having  been  read  when  of- 
fered. No  amendments,  except  for 
amendments  printed  in  sectiim  3  of 
House  Report  100-84  are  subject  to 
amendment— except  as  specified  In 
Hotue  Resolution  160  or  House  Report 
100-84— or  to  a  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question.  Debate  time  specified 
for  each  amendment  shall  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto;  debate  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  amendments 
designated  in  section  3  of  House 
Report  100-84  are  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and 
a  Member  opposed  thereto;  and  gener- 
al debate  specified  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 160  for  debate  on  each  issue  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  to  offer 
his  amendment  relating  to  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  printed  In 
section  1  of  House  Report  100-84. 

AMKKSIfXNT  OTrWXKD  BT  MR.  ASPHI 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspih:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21,  after 
line  15),  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

8KC     114.     TREATME?«T     OF     CERTAIN     SPGaAL 
ACCESS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  aenae  of 
Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Advanced  Tectmology 
Bomber  program,  the  Advanced  (Milse  Mis- 
sile program,  and  the  Advanced  Tactical 
Aircraft  program  involve  the  development 
and  production  of  new  advanced  technol- 
ogies that  are  critical  to  United  States  na- 
tional security; 

(2)  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
security  interest,  it  is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary that  certain  information  involving  the 
technological  characteristics  and  perform- 
ance of  those  systems  remain  classified;  and 

(3)  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  would  not  jeopardize  the 
national  security  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  disclose,  in  a  nonclassified  form.  In- 
formation about  each  of  those  systems  with 
respect  to  total  program  cost,  the  amount  of 
the  annual  program  budget  request,  and  a 
general  description  of  program  schedule. 

(b)  Competition  Initiative  por  ATB  Pro- 
gram.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  shall  establish  a  means  to  pro- 
vide ongoing  competition  for  production  of 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber. 

(2)  Among  the  options  to  be  considered  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1)  are  the 
following: 

(A)  Contracting  for  a  production-manage- 
ment study  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  program  to  be  conducted  by  one  or 
more  contractors  which  are  experienced  in 
the  field  of  aircraft  production  and  which 
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aic  aeleeted  for  nieh  ituay  through  the  use 
of  eompetttive  prooedurM. 

(B)  intttf***"  of  a  oompetlUon  for  total 
■yitem  iatecrmUoo.  final  aasembly.  and 
check-out  of  aircraft  aysteinB. 

(C)  Releaainc  a  loUelUtton  (or  proposals 
for  eatablishlnc  a  second  production  source 
for  the  Advanced  Teduwlocy  Bomber. 

(3)  Of  the  fundi  provided  for  procurement 
of  airctaft  for  the  Air  Force  (or  fiscal  year 
Itn.  $100,000,000  ahall  be  made  available 
directly  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquiaitian  only  for  the  purpoaes  of 
paragraph  (1).  If  the  competition  initiative 
required  by  paragraph  (1>  is  not  implement- 
ed by  October  1. 198S,  no  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated for  the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
program  after  October  1.  1088.  until  the 
competition  initiative  is  implemented. 

(4)  Not  later  than  April  1. 1088,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
leput  on  the  competition  initiative  required 
by  paragraph  (1).  The  report  shall  include  a 
description  of  the  steps  taken  to  that  time 
to  implement  such  initiative  and  the  steps 
planned  to  be  taken. 

(c)  Rsroar  or  IOC  CAPAsnjTixs  ros 
ATB.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
^f«yn  sutmit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  classified  report  on  the  expect- 
ed capabilities  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  when  it  achieves  initial  operational 
capability.  The  report  shall  be  prepared  In 
consultation  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  a  description 
of- 

(A)  the  performance  of  the  aircraft  and  its 
subsystons. 

(B)  expected  mission  capability. 

(C)  required  maintenance  and  logistical 
standards. 

(D)  expected  levels  of  crew  training  and 
performance,  and 

(E)  product  improvements  that  are 
planned  before  the  initial  operational  capa- 
bility of  the  aircraft  to  be  made  after  the 
initial  operational  capability  of  the  aircraft. 

(3)  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  AimuAi.  RiroRTS  or  ATB  Tbtirg.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  cm  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an 
nnpyi  report  on  developmental  testing,  and 
an  annual  report  on  operational  testing, 
with  respect  to  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber.  Each  such  report  with  respect  to 
developmental  testing  shall  be  prepared 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  and  each  such  report  with  re- 
spect to  operational  testing  shall  be  pre- 
pared through  the  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation. 

(e)  Selsctxd  AcqinsmoM  Reports.— In 
the  case  of  each  program  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (aKl),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  Selected  Acquisition  Report, 
with  appropriate  classification,  twice  each 
year,  notwithstanding  that  such  program  is 
not  otherwise  subject  to  requirements  for 
the  submission  of  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
ports. 

(f)  OAO  Rkpokt  oh  Chitbxia  for  Desig- 
HATnns  SraciAL  Aocns  Programs.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  study  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  designate  a  program  as  a 
special  access  program  and  shall  submit  a 
report  on  such  study  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  February  1, 
1088. 


(g)  Stratcgic  Bombkr  FORCI  Cohposi- 
TiOR.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  a  report  updating  the  1088  Strategic 
Bomber  Force  Study.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude- 

(1)  the  total  number  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy bombers  required  for  the  strategic 
bomber  force: 

(3)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the 
effect  of  potential  arms  control  develop- 
ments on  the  bomber  force: 

(3)  a  description  of  any  current  plans  for 
the  use  of  the  B-IB  aircraft  as  a  dedicated 
stand-off  mission  aireraf t; 

(4)  a  description  of  plans  for  retirement  of 
the  current  B-52  fleet;  and 

(5)  an  assessment  as  to  the  potential  for 
changes  in  the  Soviet  threat  and  other  fac- 
tors that  may  affect  the  capabUities  of  the 
strategic  bomber  force  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses. 

The  report  shall  be  submitted  with  the 
budget  of  the  President  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
not  a  controversial  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Bfr.  Dickinson],  who  had  to  go  to  an- 
other meeting,  is  in  support  of  it.  It  is 
not  an  amendment  that  has  a  lot  of 
opposition,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  would  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  it. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  yield  to 
the  other  side  for  some  Members  to 
speak  to  it. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  amend- 
ment. What  the  amendment  does  is 
deal  with  the  ATB  Program,  the 
Stealth  bomber.  It  deals  with  it  in 
three  ways. 

What  it  does,  first  of  aU.  is  say  that 
more  information  about  black  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  made  public.  Sure, 
there  is  some  technology  and  other 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 
and  myself,  and  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  essentially  three  things  with 
the  Stealth  Program. 

No.  1,  we  are  saying  that  more  of 
this  information  ought  to  be  made 
public,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress, part  of  it  that  says  at  least  the 
dollars,  the  program  costs,  and  the 
schedule  ought  to  be  made  public. 

The  second  thing  it  does,  it  says 
there  ought  to  be  more  competition  in 
the  program.  It  clearly  does  not  man- 
date what  type  of  competition  that 
ought  to  be.  but  it  suggests  several  al- 
ternatives, maybe  a  paper  competition 
with  some  other  contractor  coming  in 
and  doing  a  should-cost  analysis, 
maybe  a  competition  on  the  assembly, 
a  competition  for  some  of  the  spares. 


subcomponents,  and  maybe  if  we  go  to 
a  much  bigger  Stealth  Program, 
maybe  another  whole  producer  of 
Stealth  aircraft,  but  probably  not  with 
the  number  of  132.  It  would  be  an  un- 
economical number. 

The  third  thing  it  does  is  get  some 
program  accountability  to  Congress  in 
this.  Because  it  is  a  black  program,  we 
do  not  have  SAR  reports.  GAO  does 
not  review  the  program  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  says  we  need  some  more  re- 
ports. We  are  asking  for  them.  They 
would  have  to  have  SAR  reports. 
There  would  have  to  be  OAO  reports. 

We  need  some  reports  on  flight  tests 
and  performance,  these  kinds  of 
things,  all  of  them  classified.  This 
would  not  be  public  reports,  they 
would  be  classified,  not  unclassified  in- 
formation, but  terribly  important  for 
Congress  to  oversee  this  program  and 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  the 
same  problems  on  the  Stealth  pro- 
gram, the  ATB  program,  that  we  did 
on  the  B-1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  have 
I  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  con- 
sumed 3  minutes. 

Is  any  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  No.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  Just  might,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson], the  ranking  member  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  in  agreement 
with  the  amendment.  We  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  the  distinguished  chairman, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  for  bringing  this  to 
our  attention. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  amend- 
ment was  brought  to  our  attention, 
and  we  agree  with  it  as  long  as  the  se- 
curity of  this  program  is  inviolate.  We 
certainly  are  for  competition  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  on  sdl  facets  of  de- 
fense procurement,  and  we  agree 
wholeheartedly  and  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton],  the  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  original  cosponsor  of  the  ATB 
amendment,  I  want  to  again  comment 


on  it.  Last  week,  on  April  27,  I  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  in  some  detail. 
Today,  I  want  to  explain  the  basis  for 
it. 

Few  amendments  are  as  important 
as  this  one.  Pew  programs  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  ATB.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
ensure  the  program's  development  and 
production  in  the  most  cost  effective 
and  disciplined  manner  possible. 

We  all  recognize  that  $36.6  billion— 
the  projected  cost  of  the  ATB  Pro- 
gram—in whatever  year  dollars  we  are 
talking  about— represents  a  significant 
commitment  of  scarce  financial  re- 
sources. As  important  as  the  ATB  is, 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  pro- 
gram is  both  credible  and  accoimtable. 
The  Air  Force,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  in  particular,  cannot 
afford  another  B-IB  episode.  The 
ATB  is  far  too  Important;  it  is  a  na- 
tional asset. 

The  ATB  amendment  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  crafted.  It  re- 
flects the  lessons  learned  from  the  B- 
IB  study  that  the  special  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  panel  pre- 
pared. 

In  particular,  the  panel  determined 
that  the  management  structure  of  the 
B-IB  Program,  the  lack  of  account- 
ability and  the  absence  of  clearly 
stated  schedule  and  performance  goals 
led  to  the  delivery  of  a  B- IB  that  does 
not  meet  requirements,  faces  extensive 
rework,  and  will  cost  imdetermined 
amounts  to  fix. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  did  not 
become  fully  aware  of  these  problems 
until  after  the  fact;  that  is,  we  bought 
and  paid  for  all  the  B-lB's  before  we 
learned  the  real  story.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  that  to  happen  again. 

As  I  indicated,  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  in  great  depth; 
my  previous  discussion  that  appears  in 
the  April  27  issue  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  provides  the  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  both  the  credibiUty 
and  the  accountability  of  the  ATB 
Program,  in  particular,  and  special 
access  programs  in  general. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  amendment 
is  that  it  provides  for  competition  for 
the  ATB  Program.  While  competition 
may  not  ensure  a  lower  costing  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  difficult  to  accept 
the  premise  that  competitive  pressures 
would  not  produce  greater  cost  disci- 
pline and  program  oversight. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  cur- 
rent schedule  of  the  ATB  Program.  If 
anything,  it  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  program  by  ensuring  that  cost  dis- 
cipline, realistic  schedule  and  perform- 
ance goals  are  achieved  through  com- 
petition and  effective  program  over- 
sight. 

Also,  I  want  it  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  amendment  does  not 


mandate  the  type  or  form  of  competi- 
tion that  would  be  undertaken.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  1  year  to 
plan,  conduct  and  implement  the  most 
appropriate  competition. 

Some  $100  million  is  made  available 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  competition.  If  this  amount  of 
funding  is  in  excess  of  that  required, 
the  fimds  can  be  put  back  into  the 
program. 

As  the  sponsor  of  last  year's  provi- 
sion that  required  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  an 
acquisition  strategy  for  the  ATB.  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  competitive 
acquisition.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
provision  represents  a  logical  step  for- 
ward. Unfortunately,  that  report  did 
not  reach  our  hands  until  late  last 
week. 

With  the  shrinking  defense  dollar, 
particularly  because  of  overall  budget 
conditions,  it  is  in  the  Pentagon's  best 
interest  to  obtain  as  much  leverage  for 
its  funds  as  possible.  Affordability  be- 
comes even  more  critical— even  for 
high  priority  programs  like  the  ATB. 

Because  of  these  critical  budget  con- 
straints. Congress  cannot  be  expected 
to  blithefully  support  programs  that 
are  kept  in  the  dark. 

My  record  on  defense  speaks  for 
itself.  I  have  strongly  supported  the 
defense  build  up.  In  doing  so,  however, 
I  recognize  that  Congress  must  be  as- 
sured that  all  reasonable  and  prudent 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  pro- 
grams that  are  accoimtable,  well  man- 
aged and  reflect  effective  cost  disci- 
pline. The  ATB  is  no  exception. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  objectives.  It 
caUs  for  public  disclosure,  consistent 
with  national  security  requirements, 
of  basic  budget  and  schedule  informa- 
tion on  the  ATB;  it  provides  for  com- 
petition and  it  establishes  reporting 
requirements  for  the  ATB  Program 
and  other  special  access  programs  so 
that  the  Congress  will  have  the  neces- 
sary information  to  make  informed  de- 
cisions on  programs  that  are  essential 
to  our  national  security  posture. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  2, 1987) 
'•STIAI.TH"  Costs  Excixdirg  Estimates 

(By  Molly  Moore) 
Early  development  costs  of  the  secret 
"stealth"  bomber  have  been  higher  than  ex- 
pected, prompting  the  Air  Force  to  shift 
money  from  production  to  an  earlier  phase 
of  program,  according  to  the  Air  Force's 
chief  of  staff. 

Gen.  Larry  Welch  said  the  Air  Force  ex- 
pects to  recoup  the  money  once  the  high- 
technology  bomber  goes  into  production, 
but  he  added.  "I'm,  not  going  to  tell  you  we 
understand  all  the  costs  and  risks  of  the 
ATB  [advanced  technical  bomberl  pro- 
gram." 

Welch,  in  some  of  the  Air  Force's  most 
candid  public  statements  yet  on  the  secret 
program,  told  reporters  at  a  breakfast  yes- 
terday, "There  are  some  increased  costs  in 
the  development  program,  but  it  has  to  do 
with  increased  front-end  investment  in  pro- 
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duction  capabilities  that  we  expect  to  gain 
bade  in  production." 

The  four-star  general  said  that  "so  far  as 
we  know  at  this  point"  there  is  no  overaU 
cost  increase  in  the  bomber  program. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man Les  Aspin  <D-WU.),  after  participating 
in  a  subcommittee  investigation  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's "black,"  or  secret,  ATB  program  this 
week,  said,  "While  I  cannot  discuss  the  spe- 
cifics of  ATB  cost  growth,  it  is  an  area  of 
concern." 

The  Pentagon  program  to  devel(H>  a 
bomber  sophisticated  enough  to  evade  de- 
tection by  radar  is  one  of  the  mlUtary's 
most  closely  guarded  programs.  Unclassified 
documents  have  shown  that  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  build  132  of  the  bombers  at  a  cost 
of  $36.6  billion  in  1981  dollars.  Details  of  the 
development  and  production  costs  remain 
classified. 

Welch  repeated  yesterday  that  the  Air 
Force  plans  to  begin  operation  of  the  air- 
craft in  the  early  1990s. 

Aspin  initiated  an  investigation  of  the 
ATB  program  after  another  subcommitte 
probe  found  major  problems  in  the  produc- 
tion and  development  of  the  Bl  bomber, 
which  went  Into  operation  last  October. 

Aspin  and  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D- 
N.Y.)  last  week  proposed  that  the  Pentagon 
open  production  of  the  Stealth  bomber  to 
competition  rather  than  assign  the  contract 
to  a  single  defense  company. 

"I  favor  competitive  production  if  it's  eco- 
nomic."  Welch  said.  "The  investment  wiU  be 
very  substantial  to  produce  a  second  set  of 
tooling  for  a  large  aircraft  like  that." 

The  bomber  is  being  developed  with  Nor- 
throp Corp. 

D  1120 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show,  just  in  case 
this  becomes  a  controversial  issue  with 
the  other  body,  that  nobody  in  the 
House  stood  to  get  recognition  in  op- 
position, and  in  fact  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Stnar]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  he  yields  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Stnar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public,  in 
the  next  couple  of  days  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  a  variety  of  amendments, 
all  of  which  will  probably  have  more 
significance  in  the  newspapers  across 
the  country  than  this  one.  This 
amendment  may  in  the  long  nm  be 
the  most  imp>ortant  amendment  that 
we  pass  in  this  whole  bill,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  as  colleagues  and  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  we  must  put 
on  record  that  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  black  programs  of  this  coun- 
try to  grow  and  to  allow  the  building 
of  defense  programs  without  our  close 
scrutiny  both  technologically  as  well 
as  financially. 

Second,  we  au-e  in  the  midst  of  devel- 
oping what  could  become,  in  history, 
the  most  expensive  weapons  system  in 
our  country  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
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iwoper  f <Mr  us  to  allow  this  project  to 
continue  and  not  to  represent  the 
people  at  home  without  the  type  of  In- 
forauttlon  this  amendment  grants  us 
to  see. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  not  one  person  stood  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  I  think  that 
points  dearly  to  the  opportunity 
which  is  available  to  us  today  with  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

llr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gmtleman  from  Missou- 
ri OCr^^ajroir]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  chairman  apttk.  of  the  type 
of  oompetitloo  which,  of  course,  wUl, 
in  all  probability,  be  for  the  compo- 
nent parts.  But  let  me  at  this  time  ex- 
press a  concern  which  I  have  on  this 
amendment  dealing  with  the  three 
areas  of  disclosure  which,  by  the  way, 
makes  sense,  the  total  program  cost, 
the  annual  budget  request  and  general 
schedule  for  these  programs. 

I  am  c(»Kiemed  about  premature  dis- 
closure of  ticchnical  items  which  might 
be.  and  I  say  might  be,  of  use  to  the 
Soiviet  Union  or  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. So  I  would  address  the  question 
to  the  chairman  regarding  this,  along 
with  my  concern. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
WOTds  at  the  proper  point  in  order  to 
get  another  5  minutes  of  debate.  I 
have  a  few  more  Members  who  want 
to  speak. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  would 
pcrint  out  to  the  gentlonan  from  Wis- 
consin that  he  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. Then  the  gentleman  may  strike 
the  last  word  and  he  has  5  minutes 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Bfo. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 

SnATT]^ 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  several  elements 
of  the  ATB  amendment  that  provide 
for  institutional  accountability  in  spe- 
cial access  programs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  accurate 
records  of  the  ATB,  the  advanced 
cruise  missile,  and  the  advanced  tacti- 
cal aircraft  programs  be  available  for 
subsequent  reviews  of  these  programs. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  provide  the 
following  information  to  Congress. 

First,  annual  updates  on  the  status 
of  the  developmental  and  operational 
testing  of  the  ATB.  These  updates  will 
alert  us  to  potential  areas  of  concern. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Air 
Force  explain  their  expectation  of  the 
ATB  performance  at  its  initial  oper- 


ational capability.  This  definition  is 
important  and  must  include  the  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  and  its  sub- 
sjrstems.  expected  mission  capability, 
required  maintenance  and  logistical 
standards,  proposed  levels  of  crew 
training  and  performance,  and  product 
improvements  that  are  planned  for 
the  program  after  the  IOC. 

This  information  on  ICX;  is  impor- 
tant for  future  evaluation.  Defining 
these  issues  now  will  prevent  a  repeat 
of  the  B-1  experience,  when  aircraft 
were  deployed  without  a  clear  baseline 
of  expected  Initial  capabilities. 

Third,  the  amendment  requires  that 
selected  acquisition  reports  for  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  the  ad- 
vanced cruise  missUe,  and  the  ad- 
vanced tactical  aircraft  be  provided  on 
a  semiannual  basis.  These  selection  ac- 
quisition reports,  which  provide  a  com- 
plete record  of  program  cost  and 
schedule,  are  valuable  tools  for  moni- 
toring fiill  scale  development  and  pro- 
duction programs.  As  certain  special 
access  programs  transition  from  devel- 
opment to  production,  these  records 
become  particularly  important.  Spe- 
cial access  programs  are  currently 
exempt  from  the  requirement  that  se- 
lection acquisition  reports  be  available 
for  aU  major  programs.  We  need  the 
information;  DOD  needs  the  disci- 
pline. This  amendment  addresses 
those  needs. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  Join  in 
urging  that  the  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Bfr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  request  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

DlCKSl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  program  for  the 
continued  viability  of  the  strategic 
TRIAD.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
program  be  well  managed,  to  date,  I 
believe  the  program  has  been  proceed- 
ing well.  But  in  light  of  the  problems 
we  encountered  on  the  B-IB,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  desire  to  be  certain  that 
we  do  not  run  into  problems  down  the 
line. 

The  Aspin  amendment  can  provide 
some  positive  steps  toward  that  end.  I 
agree  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  Is  appropriate  to  have  out  in 
the  open  information  with  respect  to 
total  program  cost,  the  amount  of  the 
annual  program  budget  request,  and  a 
general  description  of  program  sched- 
ule. This  information  can  help  ensure 
an  informed  debate  without  compro- 
mising security  requirements. 

I  also  agree  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  GAO  to  study  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine 
whether  to  designate  a  program  spe- 
cial access.  This  is  a  very  sensitive 
area.  We  don't  want  to  Jeopardize  le- 
gitimate security  issues.  On  the  other 
hand  we  don't  want  the  Pentagon  to 


hide  behind  the  cloak  of  special  access 
to  avoid  pubUc  debate  on  major  de- 
fense programs.  A  respected,  inde- 
pendent source,  like  OAO  can  provide 
us  with  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
current  situation  and  is  a  better  ap- 
proach than  an  effort  to  legislate  by 
flat  on  this  issue. 

The  update  of  the  bomber  study  wiU 
also  be  timely  for  looking  at  our  ulti- 
mate requirement  and  what  impact 
that  will  have  on  the  overall  program 
direction. 

Finally,  if  properly  implied,  the  call 
for  a  study  on  competition  in  this 
amendment  could  prove  positive.  It 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  does  not  mandate  any 
particular  approach  to  competition. 
And  it  is  also  Important  to  note  that 
the  program  already  has  considerable 
competition  at  the  subcontractor  level. 
The  options  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment are  certainly  not  exclusive.  What 
we  reaUy  need  to  know  is  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  competition  can  really 
produce  positive  economies  and  effi- 
ciencies for  the  program. 

Frankly,  given  the  planned  acquisi- 
tion. I  am  skeptical  whether  second 
sourcing  would  be  cost  effective.  But 
we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  intel- 
ligently assess  this  and  other  options 
following  the  detailed  study  required 
by  the  amendment  to  be  submitted  by 
April  1,  1988. 

Competition  is  an  American  as  mom 
and  apple  pie.  But  if  we  sat  down  and 
ate  seven  apple  pies  we  would  get  aw- 
fully sick.  I  hope  the  committee  wlU 
carefully  weigh  the  cost  of  options 
such  as  setting  up  a  second  source  to 
be  certain  it  would  save  money.  The 
threat  of  competition  can  often 
produce  a  better  response  from  the  In- 
ciunbent  team  by  itself.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  give  us  guidance  in 
applying  the  right  dose  to  ATB.  And  it 
will  if  we  are  smart  and  review  the 
facts  carefully  before  reaching  a  pre- 
mature conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
caution  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. The  gentleman  now  has  the  time 
on  his  pro  forma  amendment  and  he 
may  yield  to  another  member  but  not 
specific  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdyL 

Mr.  McCURDT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Stratton  and  also  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Washington  State 
because  I  think  his  statement  was  ex- 
tremely eloquent  and  very  well  de- 
fined. The  point  of  concern  that  I 
have  had,  that  many  have  had,  is  that 
this  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  the  first  flight,  which  is  a  critical 


event.  I  have  been  assured  that  that 
would  not  occur. 

Secondly,  I  too,  share  some  concern 
of  whether  or  not  a  dual  source  would 
in  fact  actually  save  money.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  the 
complete  review  of  those  options  and 
that  those  be  reported  to  us  in  the 
Congress. 

I  also  share  some  of  the  concerns  of 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  that  we 
not  unnecessarily  reveal  information.  I 
think  that,  too,  is  something  that  can 
be  worked  out  and  I  am  sure  that 
throughout  this  process  and  certainly 
throughout  the  conference  we  will 
emerge  from  this  debate  with  a  much 
more  secure  and  safer  package  and 
one  that  is  certainly  going  to  protect 
the  viability  of  this  extremely  impor- 
tant national  security  program. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  chairman  agrees  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
this  amendment  is  not  aimed  at  inter- 
fering with  the  first  flight  of  the 
ATB? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely,  absolutely. 
And  the  chairman  also  would  like  to 
state  that  he  agrees  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  on  what  kind  of  in- 
formation we  think  ought  to  be  made 
public  about  this  thing.  We  are  simply 
limiting  it  to  cost  items,  the  program 
cost,  the  schedule  and  not,  clearly  not 
anything  that  is  in  the  area  of  the 
technology  of  the  plane. 

Mr.    DICKS.    That   technology   we 
want  to  keep  in  the  flat. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  second  point  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  strong  record  here  that 
we  do  not  intend  for  there  to  be  any 
slippage  in  the  area  of  technology  to 
technology  transfer.  These  series  of 
programs  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  national  security  interest  that 
we  have.  Any  type  of  vital  information 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  anywhere 
else  would  of  course  be  very  counter- 
productive. I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man's assurance  that  throughout  the 
conference  with  the  Senate  that  we 
will  do  our  best  to  shore  up  every  bit 
of  the  technology  protection  that  we 
can. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  intend  to  do. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiwl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  it 
is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  question 
of  burdensharing. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  ByhohI. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  allied  defense  burdensharing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  hear  a  number 
of  charges  made  by  those  who  seek  to 
pimish  our  allies  for  perceived  inad- 
equacies in  defense  contributions.  You 
will  also  hear  how  the  United  States 
allegedly  ties  its  hands  by  having  large 
numbers  of  troops  forward  deployed 
and  how  overseas  troop  withdrawals 
would  save  money. 

Let   me   take   this   opportimity   to 
dispel  these  argiunents.  Mr.  Chairman. 
First,  let's  look  at  the  charge  that  the 
NATO  allies,  Japan,  and  even  Korea 
are  not  contributing  their  fair  share  to 
the  common  defense,  and  if  the  United 
States  would  contribute  less,  the  allies 
would  do  more.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  would 
not  want  to  see  the  allies  do  more  for 
defense.  I  certainly  believe  that  con- 
sistent real  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing are  a  must  for  all  of  our  allies— as 
well  as  for  the  United  States— if  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  the  threats  we  face 
around  the  world.  Having  said  this, 
however,  we  must  remember  two  key 
points:  First,  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  have  concluded  that  the  allies, 
on  the  whole,  are  contributing  roughly 
their  fair  share  to  the  common  de- 
fense;  second,   the   United   States   Is 
about  to  face  the  third  straight  year 
of  real  decline  In  defense  spending  be- 
cause   of    political    and    fiscal    con- 
straints. Europe,  Japan,  and  Korea  are 
no  different— they  also  face  political 
and  budgetary  problems  that  prohibit 
them    from    devoting    adequate    re- 
sources to  defense.  It  is  especially  hyp- 
ocritical. Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  bashing 
the  allies  on  their  defense  records  in  a 
year  when  our  own  record  is  so  ques- 
tionable. 

Turning  to  the  issue  "if  we  do  less, 
they  will  do  more,"  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  on  what  basis  they  make 
this  judgment.  Certainly  not  on  histo- 
ry. I  would  remind  you  that  the  NATO 
allies  in  the  aggregate  have  modestly 
increased  defense  spending  since  the 
1970's.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
history  of  wild  fluctuations  since  the 
1970's  and  most  defense  experts  agree 


that  the  inconsistency  in  U.S.  defense 
spending  is  far  more  unhealthy  than 
the  modest  increases  realized  by  the 
allies. 

Turning  to  the  Far  East.  Ji4>an— on 
a  percentage  basis— has  Increased  de- 
fense spending  in  recent  years  sub- 
stantially more  than  domestic  spend- 
ing. Although  I  share  the  belief  that 
Japan  should  spend  more  on  defense, 
decreasing  our  commitment  to  the  Far 
East  Is  not  the  way  to  force  the  J^Mi- 
nese  to  do  better.  If  we  do  less,  we  will 
not  succeed  in  forcing  or  punishing 
Japan  and  other  countries  into  doing 
more;  rather,  we  will  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  divide  us 
from  our  friends  and  hurt  our  world- 
wide interests.  We  ought  not  be  in  the 
business  of  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot  with  this  kind  of  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

During  the  course  of  today's  debate, 
you  will  also  hear  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
really  "Uncle  Sucker";  that  the  allies' 
economic  and  military  strength  is  far 
greater  than  when  large  contingents 
of  U.S.  troops  were  first  stationed 
overseas  and  that  the  allies  don't  need 
the  United  States  like  they  used  to.  In 
addition,  the  argimient  goes,  because 
the  allies  do  not  contribute  adequately 
to  defense,  they  have  more  to  contrib- 
ute to  internal  concerns,  and  as  a 
result,  some  of  the  allies  are  beating 
us  on  the  trade  front. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  very  mis- 
guided, Mr.  Chairman.  True,  the  allies 
are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were 
foUowing  World  War  H.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  statistics,  you  will  find  that 
the  United  States  has  ah^ady  reduced 
our  troops  overseas  in  light  of  these 
circumstances.  As  far  as  the  allies  "not 
needing  the  United  Stotes  like  they 
used  to,"  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  military  is  not  forward  de- 
ployed for  reasons  of  charity.  Rather, 
we  are  forward  deployed  because  it  Is 
in  our  own  best  interest  to  be  near  the 
likely  site  of  future  conflicts.  If  we 
pull  back,  not  only  will  we  be  sending 
a  terrible  political  signal,  we  will  also 
be  hurting  our  military  capability  to 
respond  in  a  crisis.  And  as  far  as  the 
trade  argrument  is  concerned,  the  na- 
tional defense  is  too  important  to  hold 
hostage  to  trade  concerns.  Trade 
Issues  are  properly  debated— and  have 
been  debated— as  part  of  a  trade  bill, 
not  as  part  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  likely 
hear  that  bringing  home  the  troops 
will  save  money.  This  assertion  is  com- 
pletely false,  imless  you  reduce  overall 
force  structiu-e— and.  lortimately. 
none  of  the  amendments  before  us 
would  do  that.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  recently  estimated  that 
withdrawing  100.000  troops  from 
Europe,  relocating  them  and  their 
families  in  the  United  States  and  pre- 
positionlng  adequate  equipment  would 
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cost  In  exce«  of  $11.5  billion.  Even  if 
you  doot  preposition  equipment,  wlth- 
dnwlng  100.000  military  personnel 
frran  Europe  would  still  cost  $5.8  bil- 
litm. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  the  issue  of  defense  bur- 
deiMharing  is  an  extremely  tough  nut 
to  Oracle,  liany  defense  contributions 
are  hard  to  quantify  and  the  current 
mechanism  does  not  count  all  Idnds  of 
contributions.  To  complicate  the 
matter  even  more,  some  contribu- 
tions—like the  political  courage  dis- 
played by  the  Europeans  in  deploying 
intermediate  nuclear  forces— defy 
quantification  altogther.  True,  the 
United  States  contributes  more  dollars 
to  defense  than  any  of  its  allies,  but 
ronember- the  United  States  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  freedom 
cant  be  bought  "on  the  cheap."  We're 
not  Just  reqwnsible  for  supporting 
Bunq>e.  the  Far  East,  the  Persian 
Oidf.  or  any  one  particular  region, 
we're  responsible  for  supporting  all  of 
it.  And  if  we  terminate  or  reduce  that 
support— especially  at  a  time  when  we 
may  withdraw  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  from  Europe— we  are,  indeed, 
inviting  disaster. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Panel  and 
the  current  chairman  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  can  assure  you  that  the  worst 
possible  way  to  negotiate  conventional 
arms  reductions  is  by  making  unilater- 
al concessions.  We  should  withdraw 
troops  only  if  it  makes  good  strategic 
sense  and  only  if  our  adversaries  do 
likewise.  Because  ova  adversaries  have 
made  no  such  commitments  and  be- 
cause we  have  yet  to  pursue  this  very 
important  issue  in  hearings,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kti.]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  criticizing  the  allies 
is  a  lot  like  motherhood  and  apple  pie; 
easy  to  support  and  the  folks  back 
home  love  it.  The  people  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Korea  don't  vote. 
but  their  secvulty  depends  upon  what 
we  do  here  today;  as  does  our  own. 

The  Congress  has  been  debating  this 
issue  since  our  decision  to  base  troops 
overseas  after  World  War  II.  In  the 
early  years,  we  were  willing  to  accept 
the  price  of  peace;  our  allies  were 
shattered  by  the  war  and  simply  could 
not  contribute  very  much.  As  their 
economies  began  to  grow,  so  did  their 
defense  budgets.  During  this  period, 
the  Soviet  threat  to  Western  Europe 
incroKsed,  as  did  our  commitments  In 
the  Third  World.  Given  our  worldwide 
commitments  as  opposed  to  their  re- 
gional commitments,  our  defense 
budget  had  to  grow  even  more  than 
those  of  oitf  allies. 


Despite  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
problems  of  perception  persist.  We 
have  become  fixated  on  the  idea  that 
the  defense  spending  of  our  allies 
should  increase  by  some  percentage  of 
real  growth  and  when  that  doesn't 
happen,  we  scream  "foul."  If  we 
looked  instead  at  increased  capability 
and  increased  cooperation,  the  view 
would  be  quite  different.  The  NATO 
allies  in  particular  have  agreed  to 
direct  their  acquisition  of  weapon  sys- 
tems and  munitions  toward  those  that 
fit  in  the  collective  strategy  and  fulfill 
critical  shortfalls  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  And  Japan  has  a  record  of  in- 
creased defense  spending  during  the 
1980's  that  far  outstrips  our  own. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
political  difficulties  experienced  by 
our  allies  when  we  indiscriminately 
accuse  them  of  not  doing  enough.  The 
United  States  has  asked  that  our 
friends  implement  some  very  impopu- 
lar  policies,  such  as  the  basing  of  In- 
termediate Nuclear  Forces,  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  popular  opposition. 
Most  of  Europe  must  draft  its  young 
men  to  maintain  its  standing  armies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  de- 
signed to  force  the  allies  to  increase 
defense  spending  are  particularly 
unfair  this  year  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  increase  ourselves.  We  have 
been  grappling  with  huge  budget  and 
trade  deficits,  and  as  a  result,  there 
has  been  no  real  growth  in  our  own  de- 
fense budget.  How  can  we  condition,  as 
one  of  the  amendments  before  us 
would  do.  our  continued  presence  in  a 
country  on  a  criterion  we  caimot 
meet? 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  are  laboring 
to  provide  the  best  possible  defense 
within  severe  fiscal  constraints,  we 
should  ask  a  basic  question  of  these 
amendments,  "Will  they  save  us  any 
money?"  No,  they  don't.  In  fact,  troop 
withdrawals  are  very  expensive.  You 
are  taking  troops  and  their  families 
out  of  existing  facilities  overseas  and 
bringing  them  home.  Not  only  would 
we  have  to  build  housing  for  them,  we 
would  also  have  to  pre-position  their 
equipment.  We  have  over  320,000 
troops  in  Europe,  49,000  troops  in 
Japan,  and  43,000  troops  in  Korea,  If 
half  of  those  forces  were  relocated  to 
the  United  States,  we  would  be  faced 
with  immense  outlays.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  $11.5  bUlion  to  relocate 
100,000  troops  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  The  cost  to  relocate 
troops  from  the  Pacific  would  likely  be 
even  more.  If  we  don't  have  that  kind 
of  money  now,  how  do  we  expect  to 
have  it  in  the  future? 

My  greatest  worry  over  this  issue  is 
that  by  showing  a  willingness  to  aban- 
don our  allies  if  their  defense  policies 
don't  suit  us  in  the  short  term,  we  will 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  become 
more  aggressive  both  in  Europe  and 


arotmd  the  world.  Because  our  allies 
would  be  unable  to  assume  the  addi- 
tioiud  burden  our  withdrawal  would 
create,  the  Soviets  could  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  their  political 
goals  either  through  intimidation  or 
through  war. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  achieve  no  good 
purpose.  Our  allies  around  the  world 
are  sharing  the  defense  burden.  They 
might  not  always  agree  with  us,  and 
may  not  support  us  on  every  issue,  but 
we  are  an  alliance  of  democracies.  We 
must  recognize  that  our  allies  are  sov- 
ereign nations  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  control  them  like  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  Our  allies  are  not  ir- 
responsible, but  we  are  if  we  vote  for 
any  drastic  troop  withdrawal  amend- 
ments. 

I  approach  this  issue  strictly  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.A.  A  forward  de- 
fense is  preferable  to  an  isolated 
America.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  be  able 
to  deter  aggression  in  Europe.  That  is 
what  our  presence  does.  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  amendments  which 
would  unnecessarily  remove  our  flexi- 
bility to  deploy  troops  in  Ehirope  as 
the  President  deems  necessary. 

D  1140 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]  is  supporting  a  nonbinding 
amendment  that  recommends  that  the 
President  develop  a  5-year  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  United  States  troops  in 
Korea.  He  points  out  that  the  South 
Korean  economy  is  more  than  four 
times  larger  than  the  North  Korean 
economy,  that  there  are  50  percent 
more  people  in  South  Korea  than 
there  are  in  North  Korea,  and  that  in 
1986  South  Korea  had  a  $16  billion 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States, 
representing  410  percent  more  exports 
than  imports.  He  said  also  that  since 
1950  the  United  States  has  contribut- 
ed $42  billion  to  South  Korea  in  for- 
eign aid,  excluding  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  United  States  troop  force, 
and  he  points  out  that  the  United 
States  maintains  more  than  40,000 
troops  in  South  Korea,  whereas  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  troops  in  North 
Korea. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
think,  has  not  studied  the  recent  mili- 
tary history  of  Korea.  Back  in  1978 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  a  delegation  that  went  to  Korea 
to  determine  whether  as  President 
Carter  proposed,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  as  President  Carter  liad  suggested, 
to  pull  out  the  2d  Division  from 
Korea.  But  those  are  the  troops  that 
are  not  only  defending  our  interests  in 
Korea    and    defending    the    Korean 
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people,  and  behind  which  the  Korean 
economy  has  been  able  to  grow  in  such 
remarkable  fashion.  But  most  of  all, 
that  2nd  U.S.  Division  has  prevented 
North  Korea  from  trying  to  make  an- 
other strike  as  it  did  twice  in  the 
1950's. 

But  the  point  is  that  North  Korea  is 
still  a  very  dicey  kind  of  situation. 
Those  who  have  been  to  Korea  have 
probabi:^  seen  the  maze  of  tunnels,  for 
example,  under  the  so-called  demilita- 
rized zone.  The  North  Koreans  have 
built  these  tunnels  which  in  a  few 
minutes,  can  permit  an  entire  regi- 
ment to  leave  from  North  Korea  and 
end  up  in  South  Korea  without  any 
warning.  They  would  leave  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  walk  quietly  into 
South  Korea.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  leader  of  North  Korea, 
Kim  n  Sung,  was  responsible  for  a 
bombing  of  most  of  the  leadership  of 
South  Korea  when  the  president  of 
South  Korea  was  visiting  in  Burma. 
And  Kim  II  Sung  was  responsible  for 
killing  American  soldiers  at  Panmun- 
Jom  when  they  were  only  trimming  a 
tree. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  recognize  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  number  of 
American  troops  that  are  in  South 
Korea,  it  is  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  United  States 
military  machine  that  has  provided 
the  protection  for  Korea,  and  we 
would  be  wise  indeed  to  maintain  that 
protection. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  the  issue  is  not 
what  the  economy  of  South  Korea  Is; 
it  is  a  question  of  what  we  need  to  do 
to  prevent  a  third  Communist  invasion 
of  South  Korea. 

President  Carter  finally  learned  that 
lesson  and  took  the  advice  of  Senator 
Humphrey,  Senator  Glenn,  Senator 
NuNN,  and  decided  to  keep  the  2d  Divi- 
sion in  Korea. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  popular 
these  days  all  throughout  the  United 
States  to  bash  our  European  and  our 
Pacific  Rim  allies  and  tell  them  that 
they  are  not  doing  enough  for  defense, 
that  they  must  do  more  for  defense, 
and  that  we  are  tired  of  carrying  the 
world's  burden  on  our  shoulders. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  charm 
and  a  great  deal  of  feeling  for  that  ar- 
gmnent  throughout  the  congressional 
districts  of  America,  we  simply  have  to 
look  at  the  history  of  burden-sharing 
to  realize  that  the  NATO  allies  in  par- 
ticular and  certainly  the  Pacific  Rim 
allies  are  each  year  systematically  in- 
creasing their  share  of  the  burden  of 
defending  themselves  and  the  free 
world  while  ours  is  a  checkered  history 
at  best  from  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
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conflict  until  now.  We  are  on  a  roller 
coaster  in  our  defense  posture,  and 
currently  if  this  bill  passes,  certainly 
we  will  have  effected  our  third 
straight  year  of  negative  growth,  for  a 
total  of  almost  14  percent  negative 
growth  in  the  last  3  years  of  the 
United  States  defense  budget.  So  our 
allies  do  not  always  believe  what  we 
say  to  them. 

I  think  one  must  always  keep  in 
mind,  particularly  in  NATO,  that 
when  you  are  starhig  at  90  divisions  of 
Soviet  armor  across  the  wire  in  East 
Germany  and  you  are  a  West  German 
or  you  are  a  Frenchman  or  a  Belgian 
or  an  Englishman,  the  battle,  includ- 
ing a  potential  nuclear  battle  with  ar- 
tillery and  short-range  nuclear  arma- 
ments, despite  what  happens  in  the 
INF,  wiU  be  fought  on  German  soil,  on 
French  soil,  on  the  soil  of  Holland, 
and  in  England. 

For  40  years  NATO  has  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  general  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
In  that  length  of  time  there  has  been 
peace  in  the  world  in  general  because 
the  conflicts  almost  always  start  in 
Europe. 

So  consequently,  should  we  be  de- 
fending the  United  States  in  Germa- 
ny, or  should  we  l>e  defending  the 
United  States  in  New  Jersey?  Is  that 
really  not  the  argument? 

There  is  some  charm  in  saying,  "If 
you  don't  take  a  bigger  share,  Ijecause 
of  the  trade  differentials  today,  maytie 
we  should  put  some  trade  barriers  on 
your  imports  into  oiu-  country  that  is 
causing  us  currency  value  problems 
and  deficit  problems,"  and  with  that  I 
might  agree.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Iroops  of  the  United  States  are  a  stabi- 
lizing factor  in  world  peace  that  keeps 
the  Soviet  bear  as  best  they  can  inside 
its  borders,  inside  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  the  events 
currently  going  on  in  Central  America, 
Angola,  and  other  places  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  important  that  we  are  going 
to  have  hearings.  I  sit  on  the  Person- 
nel and  Compensation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron], 
and  she  has  agreed  to  have  hearings 
this  summer  on  how  to  make  those  ad- 
justments so  everybody's  house  is  in 
order  and  no  one's  ox  is  being  gored. 

So  I  think,  on  the  subject  of  burden- 
sharing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  reject  this  group  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  forcing  our  allies  to 
do  more  for  their  own  defense.  Japan, 
Germany,  and  other  allies  have  kept 
their  own  defense  spending  low  and 
have  reUed  on  Uncle  Sam  to  protect 


their  territory  and  their  lanes  of 
transportation.  As  I  have  said  before, 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  protecting 
shipping  lanes  from  Japan  so  they  can 
sell  Subarus  to  our  sld  team. 

In  past  years  I  have  offered  essen- 
tially the  same  amendment  that  Mr. 
Gregg  is  offering  this  year.  It  man- 
dates the  phased  withdrawal  of  half  of 
our  NATO  troops  over  the  next 
decade.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  punish  our  allies  for 
beating  us  in  trade  or  for  being  chei^) 
in  paying  for  defense.  Rather,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  say  that 
our  allies  should  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  territorial 
defense.  There  is  no  reason  for  Ger- 
many or  other  European  nations  to 
create  large  standing  armies  when  we 
are  glad  to  deploy  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion troops  to  protect  them.  The 
Gregg  amendment  does  not  beg  the 
allies  to  do  more;  it  merely  assigns  re- 
sponsibility for  ground  defense  where 
it  belongs. 

I  decided  not  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment this  year  because  of  the  seeming 
progress  on  the  LRINF  talks.  Our  Ehi- 
ropean  allies  are  incredibly  nervous  at 
the  moment,  fearing  that  the  United 
States  is  weakening  its  commitment  to 
stem  Soviet  aggression  in  Western 
Europe.  I  am  not  terribly  comfortable 
with  the  INF  talks  myself,  but  for  an- 
other reason.  Just  transferring  war- 
heads from  mediimi-range  ballistic 
missiles  to  short  range  and  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  hardly  seems 
like  a  major  step  toward  arms  control. 
The  real  goal  should  be  to  reduce  the 
military  buildup,  both  conventional 
and  nuclear,  on  both  sides  in  Ehirope. 

I  really  do  not  think  our  allies  have 
any  reason  to  be  afraid  about  dimin- 
ished American  resolve  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  expansion  in  Europe.  Still,  I  un- 
derstand European  anxiety  and  did 
not  want  to  increase  it  by  offering  my 
own  amendment  this  year.  Since  Mr. 
Gregg  is  offering  the  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  support  it. 

Frankly,  the  amendment  I  think 
makes  the  most  sense  is  the  one  I  tried 
to  offer  to  the  trade  bill.  It  creates  a 
defense  protection  fee  to  be  assessed 
on  the  goods  from  aU  foreign  countries 
coming  into  the  United  States.  On  our 
allies,  the  fee  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  percent  of  GNP  we  spend 
on  defense  and  the  percent  of  GNP 
they  spend  on  defense.  On  neutrals, 
the  fee  would  equal  the  percent  of 
GNP  we  spend  on  defense,  which  is 
now  about  6.6  percent.  And,  on  adver- 
saries and  countries  which  sponsor 
state  terrorism,  the  fee  would  be  10 
percent.  While  this  plan  would  only 
raise  about  $15  billion  a  year,  it  would 
help  support  American  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  protection  of  our  allies.  Ob- 
viously, this  proposal  loolcs  like  a 
tariff  and  so  would  not  be  germane  to 
this  bill.  I  will  lie  introducing  my  de- 
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f enae  protection  fee  proposal  as  sepa- 
rate legislation  in  the  near  future  and 
wUl  be  asking  my  colleagues  for  co- 
sponacHship  and  support. 

One  last  point.  I  have  asked  Chair- 
man Aspm  to  appoint  a  panel  of  the 
Armed  Servloes  Committee  to  examine 
American  military  commitments 
abroad.  I  would  hope  that  this  panel, 
like  the  one  on  defense  acquisition 
chaired  by  Mr.  Mavroulks.  could  have 
adjunct  members  who  are  not  Armed 
Services  Committee  members  serve  on 
it.  In  this  way,  a  variety  of  members 
who  are  concerned  about  this  issue 
can  participate  in  examining  burden- 
sharing.  This  panel  could  have  hear- 
ings, meet  with  American  and  allied 
leaders,  and  develop  a  clear,  workable 
plan  to  move  away  from  the  post- 
World  War  n  Army  of  occupation 
which  still  exists  in  Germany  and 
Japan  and  toward  a  new  and  fairer  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

WhUe  I  will  support  the  burdenshar- 
ing  amendments  today,  the  real 
answer  lies  in  some  hard  work  by  the 
Congress  is  developing  a  new  model 
for  burdensharing  into  the  21st  centu- 
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Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  SwmwrL 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  as  well  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  that 
this  argtmient  surely  has  a  lot  of  polit- 
ical appeal.  The  argument  of  bringing 
our  boys  home  conjures  up  images  of 
1945  VE  Day  celebrations. 

Seriously,  who  could  doubt  the 
appeal  of  bringing  our  boys  home 
from  foreign  shores?  Who  would  want 
to  vote  against  ticker  tape  parades  for 
our  American  GI's?  Who  would  want 
to  vote  against  the  idea  of  flag  waving 
ceremonies  as  our  bovs  deboard? 

That  is  precisely  the  wrong  reason 
for  voting  for  these  so-called  burden- 
sharing  amendments  today.  Surely, 
they  have  political  appeal,  but  this  is 
not  a  vote  about  bringing  our  boys 
home.  It  is.  instead,  a  vote  about  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  places  around 
the  world  where  they  are  necessary 
and  adopting  an  isolationist  attitude 
at  a  time  in  the  world  when  tensions 
could  not  be  greater. 

In  fact,  withdrawing  our  troops  at 
this  point  would,  in  many  ways,  make 
the  gains  which  we  have  achieved  in 
world  conflicts  almost  go  for  naught 
or  at  least  be  less  sustainable. 

The  question  instead  today  is  a  quite 
simple  one.  It  is  one  of  whether  we 
want  to  assume  the  full  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  being  a  superpower.  I 
guess  the  best  way  of  taldng  a  look  at 
that  question  in  a  different  context  is 


to  ask  that  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wonder  how  they  would 
answer  that  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  has  an- 
swered tliat  question.  Today  they  have 
over  5  million  troops  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Five  million  troops  in  over  37 
foreign  coimtries.  By  contrast,  we 
have ,  somewhere  around  2  million 
trooi»  in  right  around  30  countries. 
From  Senegal  to  Burma  to  Afghani- 
stan to  Central  America  to  Cambodia 
to  Bulgaria  to  Peru;  all  over  the  world 
there  are  Soviet  troops.  Yet,  we  are 
standing  here  today  talking  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  as  if  we  have  no 
responsibilities  as  a  superpower. 

I  would  say  very  simply  why  not  get 
something  in  return?  Sam  Nunh  has 
said.  Mr.  Mrazek,  our  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  it 
is  time  we  begin  to  "Link  between 
completing  the  withdrawal  of  INF  mis- 
siles from  Europe,  link  that  to  sepa- 
rate progress  in  reducing  conventional 
forces."  Why  not  get  something  in 
return? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  Soviet  troops  are 
presently  deployed  in  North  Korea? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  know,  as  I  said, 
there  are  over  5  million  Soviet  troops 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Well,  no,  my  ques- 
tion specifically  related  to  how  many 
Soviet  troops  are  deployed  in  North 
Korea.  Does  the  gentleman  know  the 
answer? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Please  enlighten 
our  chamber  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  According  to  this 
report,  which  is  a  classified  report  re- 
quested last  year  by  the  DOD  on 
mutual  military  force  capabilities, 
there  are  no  Soviet  troops  in  North 
Korea.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

You  know,  the  most  vicious  Commu- 
nist state  in  the  world  are  the  North 
Koreans.  They  attacked  American  of- 
ficers several  years  ago  and  killed 
them  with  axes.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
having  American  troops  in  South 
Korea. 

Mr.  MRA2:EK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  state  for  the  record  that  I 
will  take  second  place  to  no  one  in  my 
denunciation  of  those  activities  by  the 
North  Koreans. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  think  the  issues  remains,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  I  think  the  issue  remains  as 
we  have  done  with  missiles,  so  we  can 
do  with  troops.  You  are  aslcing  unilat- 
erally for  this  country  to  begin  with- 


drawing troops  from  foreign  counties; 
unilaterally. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  like  to  state 
for  the  record  that  that  is  incorrect 
and  the  gentleman  is  incorrect  in  sug- 
gesting that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  says 
that  there  are  no  Soviet  troops.  There 
were  not  any  Soviet  troops  when  the 
North  Koreans  attacked  South  Korea, 
but  that  whole  operation  was  done  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  sitting  around  North  Korea  to  be  a 
menace. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  They  are  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union:  they  are  using 
Soviet  arms.  Whether  they  are  using 
Soviet  troops  or  not  I  think  is  a  fine 
debating  point. 

Again,  the  idea  is  not  to  reduce  our 
commitments  to  troops  overseas. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgohert]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Mrazek  and  also  the  Brown 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  logistics  of  these  two 
amendments  and  point  out  that  it 
would  be  very,  very  expensive  to  our 
Government  if  we  started  moving 
troops  around  and  bringing  them 
home,  bringing  their  equipment  home, 
bringing  the  pre-positioned  equipment 
home.  We  just  really  only  have  50  per- 
cent of  the  airlift  capabilities  that  we 
need  now.  So  we  really  carmot  even 
get  them  home.  We  need  to  work  on 
improving  our  airlift  capabilities. 

Take  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Five  years  from 
now  some  President  implements  that 
and  starts  bringing  the  troops  home 
from  Korea.  Then  we  have  an  emer- 
gency and  we  bring  them  home  from 
Korea  and  also  Europe.  Let  me  point 
out,  and  this  is  a  real  important  point 
I  would  like  to  make  here;  73  percent 
of  all  the  infantry  battalions  in  the 
Army  are  now  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  These  infantry  battalions  are 
in  50  States  of  our  Union.  It  would 
almost  be  impossible  within  a  30-day 
mobilization  period  to  get  these 
troops,  get  them  to  Korea  or  get  them 
to  Europe.  So  you  have  to  keep  some 
Americans  on  the  ground  in  these  dif- 
ferent hot  spots. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  North 
Korea  is  probably  the  most  vicious, 
crudest  Communist  state  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  going  to  withdraw  American 
troops,  I  would  certainly  not  withdraw 
them  for  South  Korea. 


Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bkreuter]. 

Mr.  BEUEUTEU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  serves 
on  the  Europe  and  Middle  East  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  pays  quite  a  bit  of  at- 
tention to  matters  related  to  the 
NATO  Alliance.  Accordingly,  I  will 
focus  my  comments  on  the  burden- 
sharing  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ments that  relate  to  NATO. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gregg  and  the  Bryant 
amendments  for  several  reasons  if 
those  amendments  are  offered.  I  have, 
myself,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
previous  years  expressed  the  view  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  begin  to  phase 
down  American  manpower  commit- 
ments to  NATO.  But,  I  want  to  say 
quite  clearly  that  this  is  not  the  year 
to  make  such  a  statement  or  decision. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
made  the  point  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
think  very  validly,  that  with  the  cur- 
rent proposals  to  reduce  our  interme- 
diate nuclear  force,  both  the  short- 
range  and  the  longer  range  missiles, 
that  certainly  would  place  more  reli- 
ance on  our  conventional  force  capa- 
bilities where  NATO  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 
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Therefore,  an  amendment  to  reduce 
American  personnel  for  NATO  com- 
mitment would  certainly  send  the 
wrong  message.  It  would  be  the  wrong 
time.  The  Europeans  clearly  need  to 
do  more  in  their  own  defense,  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  this  is  the  time  to 
reduce  our  personnel  commitments  in 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  at  this  time  a  matter  of 
shifting  burdens.  It  is  a  matter  of 
them  doing  more  in  their  own  defense. 

In  1950  the  French  called  for  the 
European  Defense  Community,  but 
later  withdrew  their  support  for  that 
initiative  even  though  Europeans  to- 
gether; at  least  it  was  contemplated 
they  had  gained  the  support  of  other 
West  Eluropean  natives.  They  probably 
ought  to  reexamine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  that  proposal  today. 

Second.  I  also  want  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  something 
that  is  ongoing  now,  something  called 
the  NATO  two  thousand  study  which 
is  just  now  getting  underway.  It  will 
involve  11  parliamentarians  from  the 
NATO  countries  under  the  leadership 
of  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Four  Mem- 
bers will  come  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  this  body, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  [Mr. 
Richardson]  and  this  Member.  It  will 
be  examining  the  NATO  defense  re- 
quirements for  the  next  20  years. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate that  this  body  stay  any  action 
to  reduce  troops  levels  in  Ehirope.  Give 


this  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Alliance 
study  committee  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  future 
requirements  and  directives  of  NATO 
before  making  precipitous  changes. 

So  for  those  two  reasons,  because  of 
the  missile  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions underway  with  the  recent  dra- 
matic INF  force  reduction  proposals, 
and  because  of  the  NATO  2000  study, 

1  strongly  suggest  a  vote  against  the 
Gregg  and  Bryant  amendments  to 
reduce  American  personnel  commit- 
ments to  NATO. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Ui.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  SmcLTOin. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  debate  once  again  the  imposition  of 
reductions,  some  draconian  reductions, 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  stationed 
abroad. 

I  am  concerned  about  this.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  debate.  The  only 
amendment  that  is  worthwhile  of  con- 
sideration is  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson],  for  which  I  compliment 
him,  by  the  way,  which  calls  for  no  re- 
ductions of  our  troops  overseas. 

But  it  is  a  situation  where  we  are  vic- 
tims of  our  own  success,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  American  troops  have 
through  NATO  in  Europe,  through 
our  presence  in  South  Korea,  have 
kept  the  peace. 

The  fact  that  someone  does  not  need 
to  use  an  insurance  policy  for  40  years 
does  not  cause  them  to  want  to  discard 
and  cancel  that  insurance  policy,  and 
that  is  what  our  troops  are. 

The  U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad  are 
an  effective  way  to  address  our  de- 
fense concerns  throughout  this  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  large  scale  troop 
withdrawal  amendments  will  present 
poor  public  policy.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  proponents  of  troop  withdrawal 
seem  to  assume  that  the  U.S.  presence 
overseas  serves  only  to  help  a  bunch  of 
ungrateful  allies  and  that  our  coimtry 
would  be  much  better  off  if  we  gath- 
ered up  our  marbles  and  went  home. 
Nothing  would  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  position  that  they  main- 
tain could  not  be  more  misinformed. 
That  position  flagrantly  ignores  that 
the  United  States  maintains  a  signifi- 
cant military  presence  overseas  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  strategic,  our 
own  political,  and  our  own  trade  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  realize  that  a  retreat  from  our 
overseas  commitment  represents  poor 
diplomacy  and  poor  public  policy. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Batkman]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  explore 
allied  commitments  to  the  common  de- 
fense as  we  make  decisions  on  our  own 
defense  spending.  Nonetheless,  indis- 
criminate threats  to  reduce  our  physi- 


cal presence  aroimd  the  world  are  a 
iMul  way  to  spark  debate. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  our 
allies,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacif- 
ic, are  doing  their  fair  share  toward 
our  common  security  has  been  debated 
by  this  body  for  many  years.  We  can 
all  agree  that  they  could  do  more,  but 
disagree  on  how  much  more  and  how 
to  encourage  them  to  do  it.  The 
amendments  we  have  before  us  are  in 
the  tradition  of  that  dlsagreanent. 

Massive  troop  reductions,  or  the 
threat  of  those  reductions,  seem  to  t>e 
an  easy  way  to  quote  encourage  our 
allies  to  do  more.  However,  in  the  cur- 
rent international  climate  they  may 
only  encourage  our  adversaries.  Have 
our  international  commitments  less- 
ened? Have  our  international  responsi- 
bilities declined?  Has  the  Soviet  Union 
limited  its  efforts  to  expand  its  influ- 
ence around  the  world?  Since  we  all 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  "No,"  we  will  be 
signaling  the  Soviets  and  their  clients 
that  the  field  is  clear  for  their  adven- 
turism. And  our  allies  will  feel  that 
they  have  been  left  high  and  dry. 

Our  relationship  with  our  European 
allies  has  not  always  been  easy,  but 
our  continued  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize their  contribution  makes  the  situ- 
ation more  difficult.  The  pattern  of 
military  spending  in  Europe  has 
changed  over  time;  as  the  economic 
situation  has  improved,  spending  has 
increased.  NATO  inf rastructiuw  agree- 
ments in  the  early  fifties  and  the 
offset  agreements  negotiated  during 
the  Kennedy  administration  estab- 
lished direct  E^uropean  contributions 
to  support  U.S.  defense  spending,  in 
addition  to  the  money  spent  on  the 
military  forces  of  each  country.  The 
total  cost  of  supporting  our  troops,  es- 
pecially in  West  Germany's  case,  is 
often  undervalued. 

When  taken  as  a  group,  including 
Japan,  our  allies  are  assuming  a  more 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  Their  total 
contribution  is  still  less  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  we  have  inter- 
ests beyond  regional  security  that 
must  be  supr>orted.  As  individual  na- 
tions, some  of  our  allies  have  been 
more  responsible  than  others.  Japan 
has  often  been  accused  of  unwilling- 
ness to  sut>stantially  increase  its  de- 
fense budget.  That  has  not  been  true 
in  the  1980's;  Tokyo  has  had  the  high- 
est percentage  increases  in  defense 
spending  of  any  country  for  the  past 
several  years.  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  has  also  agreed  to  exceed  the  1 
percent  of  GNP  cap  on  defense  spend- 
ing, ensuring  that  Japan  will  meet  its 
commitment  to  secure  its  sea  lanes  for 
1.000  miles  by  the  early  1990's. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fool  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is 
increasing  its  defense  spending  while 
our  allies  are  not.  Rather,  we  must  re- 
alize that  we  are  asking  our  allies  to 
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do  aomething  that  we  we  incapable  of 
and  unwillins  to  do:  provide  for  real 
growth  in  defense  budgets.  Remember 
the  allies  are  Just  as  susceptible  to  the 
economic  ills  that  afflict  this  country. 
We  are  now  debating  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  that  is  nearly  $23  bU- 
Uon  less  than  the  administration  re- 
quested. This  follows  on  the  heels  of 
last  year's  defense  budget,  which 
didn't  even  cover  inflation.  Can  we 
look  our  allies  in  the  eyes  and  say. 
"Tou  must  increase  your  defense 
spending  by  1  percent  over  inflation  or 
we  are  leaving?"  Hardly.  World  peace 
is  not  a  baseball  game;  we  can't  take 
our  ball  and  go  home  if  we  don't  like 
the  rules. 

We  have  continually  asked  our  allies 
to  implement  politically  unpopular 
policies  for  the  greater  good  of  region- 
al security.  West  Germany  has  a 
peacetime  draft  to  support  a  large 
standing  army.  Would  we  be  willing  to 
institute  one  in  the  face  of  widespread 
opposition?  The  decision  to  base  cruise 
and  Pershing  miatiles  continues  to 
face  well-organised  and  vocal  opposi- 
tion. Oiven  the  time  we  have  spent  de- 
bating nuclear  weapons  issues  Just  this 
week,  can  you  doubt  the  political  will 
necessary  to  support  that  NATO 
policy? 

Mi.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  huge  conventional  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  central 
Europe.  Detorence  in  Europe  has  tan- 
gible benefits  for  our  allies:  their 
homes  would  be  the  battleground  if  it 
fails.  We  don't  need  to  "encourage" 
our  allies  to  do  more  by  abandoning 
them.  We  must  recognize  the  true 
value  of  their  contributions:  we  must 
work  to  strengthen  our  ties;  we  must 
not  allow  differences  of  opinion  in 
areas  such  as  trade  to  affect  our  judg- 
ment on  defense. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  four  burden-sharing 
amendments  before  us.  They  are  bad 
for  our  alliances  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific; they  are  bad  for  our  national  se- 
curity. They  are  Just  plain  bad  policy. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MhazskI. 
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Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  is  not  the  vicious  intentions  or 
past  actions  of  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. No  one.  least  of  all  myself,  is 
attempting  to  underestimate  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  North  Korea  to  that 
region  of  the  world.  Further,  no  one, 
least  of  all  myself,  is  attempting  to  un- 
dercut our  continuing  resolve  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  South  Korea. 
The  issue  is  that  we  are  spending  $150 
billion  this  year  in  support  of  our  na- 
tional security  interests  in  Western 
Europe,  and  we  are  spending  several 
billions  of  dollars  this  year  to  defend 
our  interests  as  they  are  perceived  in 
South  Korea. 


We  have  a  $150  to  $180  billion  defi- 
cit. Our  bridges  are  falling  down  in 
this  country.  It  costs  $16,000  to  go  to 
college,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
kids  cannot  get  low-interest  loans  be- 
cause they  are  not  provided  in  the 
budget. 

Do  you  want  to  know  something? 
South  Korea  has  a  budget  surplus  this 
year,  a  budget  surplus,  not  a  budget 
deficit.  They  are  laughing  at  us  across 
this  world.  We  are  patsies  for  too 
many  nations  which  are  annihilating 
us  in  the  international  marketplace. 

We  are  simply  asldng  in  this  amend- 
ment for  a  nonbinding  resolution  that 
recommends  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  he  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  some  tjrpe  of  reduction,  order- 
ly reduction,  in  our  troop  commit- 
ments in  South  Korea.  You  know 
why?  Because  South  Korea  has  50  per- 
cent more  people  than  the  North. 
They  have  a  gross  national  product 
four  times  the  size  of  the  North. 

I  am  suggesting  that  over  5  years 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground.  That 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  remove 
the  5th  Air  Force,  our  Tactical  Air 
Command;  it  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  remove  the  support  facilities 
that  we  have  there.  What  it  does  mean 
is  that  we  are  simply  asking  the  South 
Koreans  to  take  on  a  greater  share  of 
their  own  responsibility  for  defending 
themselves,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  approach  to 
follow. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IiOlAZEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  the  earlier  debate  that  we  talked 
about  the  cost  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  overseas  deployment.  If  we  want 
to  bring  those  troops  home,  we  are 
still  going  to  have  to  fund  them.  We 
are  stiU  going  to  have  to  build  facili- 
ties to  house  them,  and  those  troops 
will  be  a  part  of  oiu-  end  strength,  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  address  reducing  end 
strength. 

We  were  talking  about  reducing 
160,000  troops  from  Europe  at  a  cost 
of  $11  billion.  The  40,000  troops  with- 
drawn from  Korea  would  be  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3  billion.  So  I  have  some 
problems  with  the  gentleman's  logic 
on  the  cost  aspect. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Again,  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  Impose  any  determiiuition 
on  this  administration.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  in  this  Congress  we  should 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
come  up  with  a  plan  which  would 
allow  the  Koreans  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have 
30  seconds  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 
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Mr.   KYL.   Mr.   Chairman, 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize.  I  com- 
pliment the  speakers  on  both  sides  for 
their  addressing  of  this  issue  in  a  very 
nonpartisan  way.  and  I  think  that  that 
kind  of  debate  should  characterize  our 
discussion  of  all  of  these  important 
issues.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  that  kind  of  bipartisan  dis- 
cussion. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  strong  support  for  a  strong  U.S. 
presence  around  this  world,  both  in 
support  of  our  allies  and  in  support  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
is  the  point  that  I  was  making  earlier, 
that  our  presence  in  Europe  supports 
a  strong  United  States. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereutkr]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI.  I 
think  that  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  reinforce  the  American  com- 
mitment in  NATO  during  critical  ne- 
gotiations on  the  INF  Treaty.  It  is  es- 
sential that  during  the  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  the  alliance  enjoy  above 
all  stability  in  every  aspect  of  its  rela- 
tionship. Any  kind  of  reduction  during 
this  period,  however  small,  would  re- 
ceive publicity  far  in  excess  of  any  real 
strategic  or  tactical  importance.  It 
would  rattle  those  European  allies 
who  are  our  best  supporters. 

Having  recently  returned  from 
Europe  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  our 
European  allies  are  extremely  jittery. 
They  are  jittery  about  the  INF  negoti- 
ations, about  short,  mediiun,  and  in- 
termediate missiles,  and  I  believe  that 
sending  them  a  signal  of  reduction  or 
any  kind  of  negative  change  would  be 
a  bad  move. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
shortly  that  basically  achieves  what 
most  of  my  colleagues  here  are  propos- 
ing, and  that  is  stability  in  the  rela- 
tionship, a  status  quo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  It  Is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  defense 
burdensharing  contained  in  section  1 
of  House  Report  100-84,  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  the  following  Members,  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  order  only:  (a)  by 
Representative  Gregg;  (b)  by  Repre- 
sentative Richardson;  (c)  by  Repre- 
sentative Bryakt;  and  (d)  by  Repre- 
sentative MRAZEK. 

AiaanMmrT  oprred  bt  mr.  ricrakdsoii 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richarosoit 
Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  division  A 
(page  117,  after  line  25): 

SEC.  «I2.  UNITED  STATES  MILrfARY  PERSONNEL  IN 
NATO  COUNTRIES. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  in  this  division  may  be 
used  during  fiscal  year  1988  to  take  any 
action  which  would  result  in  the  number  of 
United  SUtes  military  personnel  sUtioned 
in  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  being 
reduced  below  the  number  of  such  person- 
nel stationed  in  such  countries  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Bir.  Richardson]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson!. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  at 
the  desk  seeks  to  prohibit  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  NATO  countries  below  fiscal 
year  1987  levels  during  fiscal  year 
1988.  During  these  times  of  arms  con- 
trol talks,  the  United  States  needs  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  our  Europe- 
an allies  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  their  safety  and  well  being. 
As  you  Imow,  an  important  success  In 
political  burden  sharing  is  the  unity 
and  resolve  the  European  allies  have 
shown  in  staying  on  course  for  the  de- 
ployment of  longer  range  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  in  the  absence  of 
an  arms  control  agreement  obviating 
the  need  for  such  deployment. 

There  have  been  encouraging  recent 
developments  pertaining  to  allied  con- 
ventional defense  efforts.  At  the  De- 
cember 1984  ministerial  meeting,  de- 
fense ministers  made  some  r>ositive  de- 
cisions that  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  future  allied  defense  capa- 
bility. NATO  ministers  agreed  on  a  sig- 
nificantly increased  fimding  level  for 
the  infrastructure  program.  The  level 
for  the  6-year  period  1985-90  will  be 
approximately  $8.5  billion,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  funding  agreed 
to  in  the  previous  5-year  period.  Re- 
sponding to  Secretary  Weinberger's 
December  1983  initiative,  the  NATO 
ministers  committed  their  nations  to 
expanding  existing  plans  for  the  pro- 
curement of  specific  critical  munitions 
and  to  increasing  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  force  goals  that  call  for  augment- 
ed war  reserve  stoclcs  of  ammunition. 
The  NATO  ministers  also  agreed  to  re- 
affirm the  need  for  continuing  im- 
provement of  NATO's  conventional 
defense  capabilities.  Their  cooperation 
should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Additionally,  we  continue  to  share 
with  our  allies  a  common  perception 
of  the  threat  that  the  Soviet  Union 


and  its  military  buildup  poses  to  alli- 
ance security.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  for 
the  United  States  to  forget  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  commitment  to  our 
NATO  allies  because  it  is  not  our 
homeland  which  is  the  potential  bat- 
tlefield. The  European  coimtrles  sense 
about  the  risks  of  conflict  is  more  im- 
mediate than  our  own,  and  the  public 
desire  for  an  easing  of  East- West  ten- 
sions is  more  widespread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
simply  sends  a  message  to  the  Europe- 
an alliance  that  the  United  States  is 
behind  them,  and  that  we  will  not 
withdraw  U.S.  military  troops  during 
fiscal  year  1988.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  with- 
drawal of  any  troops  from  Europe  for 
a  period  of  1  year. 

It  would  reinforce  the  American 
commitment  during  a  period  of  critical 
negotiations  on  the  INF  Treaty. 

It  is  essential  that  during  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  INF  Treaty  the  alliance 
enjoy  stability  in  every  other  aspect  of 
its  relationships. 

Any  kind  of  a  reduction  during  this 
period,  however  small,  would  receive 
publicity  far  in  excess  of  any  real  stra- 
tegic or  tactical  importance. 

It  would  rattle  those  European  allies 
who  are  our  best  supporters. 

It  would  give  encouragement  to 
Soviet  efforts  to  reduce  European  con- 
fidence in  the  reliability  of  the  Ameri- 
can guarantee. 

It  would  resurrect  neutralism  and 
the  fears  of  some  in  Europe  that  in 
time  of  crisis  the  United  States  can 
not  be  relied  on. 

Europeans  provide  90  percent  of  the 
ground  forces  and  80  percent  of  the 
combat  aircraft  in  Europe. 

I  believe,  as  many  here  do  believe 
the  Ehiropean  contribution  to  NATO 
can  be  improved,  but  let's  do  that  as 
allies  and  friends.  We  must  not  create 
an  adversarial  relationship  with  those 
countries  that  support  us  the  most  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Avoid  the  bitterness  that  derives 
from  unilateral  withdrawal  and 
threats  of  withdrawal. 

Finally,  troop  withdrawal  is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition. 

Restationing  in  the  United  Stetes  is 
also  expensive. 

In  sum,  the  economic  costs  of  with- 
drawal are  high,  the  political  disad- 
vantages are  great,  and  the  military 
benefits— nonexistent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereutsr],  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
NATO  200  group  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Richard- 
son amendment.  What  it  does,  is  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
especially    the    Europeans,    Warsaw 


Pact  and  our  NATO  allies,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
through  action  here  in  the  House,  has 
considered  this  issue  of  American  per- 
sonnel commitments  to  NATO  and  has 
taken  a  positive  stand  to  reemphaslze 
that  we  are  committed  to  maintain  our 
fiscal  year  1987  existing  troop  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  is  not  a  policy  matter  that  we 
ought  to  leave  in  doubt  when  we  have 
the  delicate  situation  that  we  do  today 
with  the  proposals  about  dramatically 
reducing  or  eliminating  INF  forces  in 
Europe.  Clearly  such  reductions  would 
place  greater  burdens  on  the  conven- 
tional force  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  European 
NATO  allies.  Clearly  we  now  face  a 
severe  imbalance.  Clearly  we  ought  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  especially  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  will  not  be  reducing  our  conven- 
tional force  capabilities  during  this 
crucial  period  of  time— so  that  we  can 
have  leverage  to  push  for  reductions 
in  the  conventional  force  capabilities 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

For  that  reason,  an  affirmative  mes- 
sage from  the  House  by  adapting  the 
Richardson  amendment,  giving  It  a 
strong  vote,  is  essential.  Any  adminis- 
trative problems  that  this  amendment 
might  create  for  our  Pentagon  are 
minor  compared  to  the  positive  fea- 
tures and  accomplishments  of  the 
Richardson  amendment. 

I  will  say  this  in  conclusion.  We  need 
to  send  this  clear  message  about  our 
resolve  to  reduce  not  increase  the  con- 
ventional force  imbalance  in  Europe. 
Support  the  Richardson  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opp>osition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Btron]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON,  lix.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson];  namely, 
that  we  must  not  decrease  our  conven- 
tional capability  in  Ekirope  at  the 
same  time  we  are  discussing  reducing 
our  nuclear  forces,  and  I  have  prob- 
lems with  the  necessity  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  commend  the  gentleman 
for  offering  this  amendment,  but  I 
question  this  amendment  because  of 
its  administrative  burden  in  nature. 

I  want  to  assure  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  however,  that  I  fully  respect.  I 
agree  with  the  spirit,  and  I  agree  with 
the  intention  that  drove  him  to  offer 
this  proposal. 

I,  too,  have  recently  talked  to  our 
colleagues  in  Europe,  at  a  conference 
in  Berlin  over  the  Easter  break,  at 
which  time,  time  and  time  again,  the 
German  representatives  came  to  me 
and  were  concerned  about  the  mood  of 
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our  country  on  talking  about  troop 
wltMrawalL 

We  have  seen  on  the  Soiate  side  this 
year  that  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aimed  Serrloea  Committee. 
who  orldnally  was  in  favor  of  troop 
withdrawals,  has  now  stated  that  he  is 
very  plMsed  with  the  arrangement 
and  sectog  that  the  Europeans  are  be- 
ginning to  make  some  progress  in  that 
area.  I  questkm  the  necessity  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

O    1230 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yMd  IVt  minutes  to  the  gentleoum 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConr]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gmtlonan  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wUl  supput  the  Richardson  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

1  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BsmuTSHl  that  it  serves  a 
very  Important  purpose. 

I  think  every  Monber  of  the  House, 
regardleas  of  party  affiliation,  wants 
VMm.  admtaiistratlon  to  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully conclude  a  Euro-missile 
treaty  dealing  with  the  Soviet  and 
Western  missiles  that  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  Everyone  knows, 
however,  that  a  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  is  where  that  will  leave 
some  of  the  NATO  allies,  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  NATO  allies  whether  such 
a  treaty  could  conceivably  leave  them 
in  a  decoupled  position  in  terms  of 
their  defense.  This  is  not  time.  I  would 
submit,  for  us  to  send  anything  other 
than  a  very  strong  signal  that  the  XJJ&. 
Congress  recognizes  that  we  need,  par- 
ticularly if  we  succeed  in  achieving  the 
treaty  on  theater  nuclear  arms,  we 
need  to  bolster  our  conventional  capa- 
bility on  a  NATO-wide  basis,  and  that 
America  needs  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  that. 

We  stipulate.  I  stipulate.  I  think  the 
genUeman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RiCHAaosoH]  who  offers  the  amend- 
ment stipulates  that  NATO  itself  is 
going  to  have  to  bolster  conventional 
forces  as  well;  but  we  need  to  do  our 
share,  particularly  in  order  to  make 
this  missile  agreement  stick. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Batdcam]. 

Mr.  BATEBCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUewoman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
genUeman  is  trying  to  accomplish 
with  his  amendment.  He  is  trying  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  decimation  of 
our  presence  in  Europe,  as  would 
happen  under  other  amendments  of- 
fered on  this  issue  today.  However,  I 
oppose  passage,  not  because  I  object  to 
the  spirit  in  which  this  amendment  is 


offered,  but  because  it  makes  bad 
policy  in  the  name  of  a  good  cause. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  to 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
in  Europe  below  the  1987  level.  As  of 
December  31,  1986,  we  had  Just  over 
321.000  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  there.  Now.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  already  operates  under  the 
European  troop  strength  celling  of 
326.414.  By  going  ahead  and  establish- 
ing a  321.000-man  floor,  we  will  be  Just 
about  eliminating  whatever  manage- 
ment flexibUity  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  left.  We  would  be  asking  him 
to  respond  to  a  shifting  Warsaw  Pact 
threat  with  5.000  troops. 

If,  for  example,  the  Soviets  began  a 
major  shift  of  their  assets  toward 
Southwest  Asia  and  Iran,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  unable  to  redeploy 
troops  already  planned  and  trained  for 
that  area  from  Europe  to  reinforce 
those  already  sent  from  the  United 
States.  There  might  be  other  scenarios 
in  which  those  troops  already  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  should  be  the  first  on 
the  scene,  before  they  could  be  re- 
placed from  home. 

This  amendment.  lEi.  Chairman,  not 
only  limits  the  flexibility  of  our  mili- 
tary experts,  it  once  again  puts  the 
Congress  in  the  business  of  mlcroman- 
aging  how  the  Pentagon  deplojrs  its 
forces.  But  most  important,  it  lacks  an 
escape  clause.  We  must  not  make  bad 
policy  in  pursuit  of  good  intentions.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  introduced 
this  amendment,  I  would  hope  we  do 
not  reject  it  for  what  I  simply  hear  are 
technical  or  administrative  reasons. 
This  is  a  pro-U.S.-NATO  alliance 
amendment. 

It  sajrs.  do  not  meddle  with  reducing 
troops  for  the  year  that  the  INF  nego- 
tiations are  going  on.  It  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  that,  contrary  to  some  re- 
ports, some  administration  officials 
that  have  talked  to  me  are  very 
strongly  in  support  of. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  working  co- 
operatively, that  we  accepted  that 
positive  message  by  supporting  this 
amendment. 

I  am  for  the  NATO  alliance.  This  is 
a  pro-NATO  aUiance  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richakdson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBfDMEin'  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MRAZEK 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Mi>*ekk: 
Insert  the  f oUowing  at  the  end  of  division  A 
(page  117,  after  line  28): 

SBC   RIZ.    PLAN    FOR   REDUCTION   Or   FORCES   IN 
KOREA. 

(a)  FuiDiHOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
maintain  its  continuing  resolve  to  protect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

(2)  Increasing  pressure  brought  about  by 
the  deficit  and  competing  priorities  in  the 
defense  budget,  as  well  as  in  the  overall 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government,  requires 
the  funding  of  essential  military  priorities 
before  the  funding  of  secondary  commit- 
ments; 

(3)  the  Republic  of  Korea  does  not  need  to 
maintain  military  parity  with  the  Democrat- 
ic Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  since  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  needs  only  the  military 
strength  to  repel  an  attack; 

(4)  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  has  one 
of  the  most  dsouunlc  economies  in  the 
world,  with  its  gross  national  product  being 
four  times  larger  than  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  Korea,  its  being  in  20th 
place  in  the  world  in  terms  of  gross  national 
product,  and  its  being  the  12th  largest  trad- 
ing nation:  and 

(5)  the  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  is  to  provide  deter- 
rence against  an  attack  by  hostile  forces, 
not  to  provide  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  from  the  Democratic  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

(b)  Plaw.— The  Congress  recommends  that 
the  President  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the 
orderly  reduction  of  United  States  military 
personnel  and  activities  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  during  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1992.  Such  plan  shall  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  continued  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Republic")  after  fiscal  year  1992: 

(1)  Training  and  technical  support  for  the 
military  forces  of  the  Republic. 

(2)  Material  and  support  facilities  posi- 
tioned in  such  a  manner  that  would  allow 
United  States  military  personnel  to  be  de- 
ployed quickly  In  the  Republic  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  tactical  air  forces  in 
the  Republic  at  levels  sufficient  to  assist  the 
military  forces  of  the  Republic  to  meet  any 
threat  posed  by  hostile  air  forces. 

(4)  Deployment  of  surveillance  technolo- 
gy, including  early  warning  satellites  and 
other  advanced  detection  systems,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  a  maximum 
degree  of  security  In  monitoring  the  move- 
ments of  hostile  armed  forces. 

(5)  Planning  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  deployment  of  defensive  weap- 
ons which  might  be  necessary  along  the 
38th  parallel  to  repel  an  invasion  force  and 
to  destroy  hardened  underground  facilities 
that  may  be  utilized  by  such  Invasion  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1950  this 
Nation  lias  spent  $42  billion  in  foreign 


assistance  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  South  Korea,  as  well  as  our  own  na- 
tional security  interests  in  that  region. 
As  Army  Brig.  Gen.  John  Bahnsen 
wrote  in  November  1985.  he  supports  a 
continued  military  presence  in  Korea, 
but  the  "wisdom  of  maintaining  any 
U.S.  infantry  in  a  country  so  rich  in 
manpower  is  purely  political.  And  with 
40  million  people  in  South  Korea  op- 
poshig  20  million  in  the  North,  even 
the  political  wisdom  of  supporting  the 
current  design  of  the  2d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion is  wearing  thin  •  •  •." 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  microman- 
agement,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  our  com- 
mitments overseas.  What  it  simply 
asks  in  a  nonbinding  resolution  is  that 
the  President  develop  a  plan  for  an  or- 
derly reduction  in  oiu-  commitments 
there  over  the  next  5  years.  What  does 
that  mean? 

It  does  not  mean  from  40,000  to  zero, 
because  the  amendment  specifically 
suggests  that  we  maintain  our  tactical 
air  forces  in  the  Republic  at  levels  suf- 
ficient to  assist  the  military  forces  of 
the  Republic  to  meet  any  threat  posed 
by  hostile  air  forces. 

We  have  11,000  Air  Force  personnel 
in  South  Korea  already  committed  to 
this  task.  My  amendment  specifically 
suggests  in  terms  of  a  recommendation 
to  the  President,  that  we  continue 
training  and  technical  support,  and 
provide  materiel  and  support  facilities 
in  such  a  manner  that  would  allow  the 
U.S.  military  personnel  to  be  deployed 
quickly  in  the  event  of  difficulties. 

It  calls  for  the  deployment  of  sur- 
veillance technology,  including  early 
warning  satellites  and  other  advance 
detection  systems  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  maximum  degree  of 
security  in  monitoring  the  movement 
of  hostile  armed  forces. 

Finally,  it  calls  for  planning  by  the 
Department  of  defensive  weapons 
which  might  be  necessary  along  the 
38th  parallel  to  repel  an  invasion  force 
and  to  destroy  hardened  underground 
facilities  that  may  be  utilized  by  an  in- 
vasion force. 

This  year  our  western  Pacific  com- 
mitment is  about  $47  billion.  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  eliminate  imilaterally 
our  forces  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  ad- 
ditional forces  in  the  region  already. 

We  have  48,000  troops  in  Japan.  We 
have  the  3d  Marine  Division  with 
23,000  marines  in  Japan. 

We  have  the  5th  Air  Force  Division 
with  17,000  Ah-  Force  personnel.  We 
have  the  new  7th  Light  Infantry  Divi- 
sion that  is  in  Korea  right  now  for  the 
Team  Spirit  exercises. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  conunitments 
there.  All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
within  5  years,  the  South  Koreans 
ought  to  be  able  to  handle  the  ground 
commitment  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron]  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman    from    Maryland    [Mrs. 
Byron]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Mrazek  amendment. 

If  this  proposal  becomes  law,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  devastate  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  and  credibility  in  the 
Pacific,  imdermine  our  ability  to  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of 
democratic  Institutions  in  Korea  and 
shed  doubt  on  our  Pacific  obligations 
at  the  very  time  the  Soviets  have 
begun  a  new  diplomatic  offensive  In 
the  region.  It  would  tell  Korea,  Japan, 
and  other  nations  in  that  area  of  the 
world  that  they  are  "secondary  com- 
mitments" to  the  United  States.  In. 
short,  if  we  pass  this  amendment,  we 
can  kiss  deterrence  on  the  Korea  Pe- 
ninsula and  in  the  Far  East  goodbye. 

As  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  he  believes  that  most 
American  troops  are  no  longer  needed 
in  South  Korea  because  the  South 
Korean  economy  is  strong  and  the 
South  Koreans  are  now  able  to  defend 
themselves.  He  claims  that  he  does  not 
seek  to  abandon  our  historic  commit- 
ment to  Korea,  but  rather  to  revise  it 
In  such  a  way  as  to  withdraw  most  of 
the  American  presence  there. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  he 
can  be  sure  that  the  precipitous  steps 
he  proposes  are  best  for  the  country 
and  best  for  our  worldwide  interests. 
Does  he  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee?  Has  he  held  hearings  to 
explore  the  military  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  a  large  scale  American 
troop  withdrawal  from  Korea?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  are  no,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  measure 
precisely  because  It  has  not  been  ade- 
quately researched  and  considered. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  burdenshar- 
Ing  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  speak 
to  whether  South  Korea  contributes 
its  fair  share  to  the  common  defense. 
By  the  most  quoted  measure  of  bur- 
densharlng— the  percentage  of  GNP  a 
coimtry  spends  on  defense— Korea  is 
neck  and  neck  with  the  United  States 
in  its  defense  contributions  at  6  per- 
cent of  GNP.  Korean  defense  contri- 
butions. In  other  words,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  United 
States  and  are  better  than  most  of  our 
other  major  allies.  Certainly,  there 
can  be  no  burdensharlng  complaint 
here. 

Although  South  Korean  defense  ex- 
penditures have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  South  Koreans  can  now  go  It 
alone.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  North  Korea  devotes  a  whop- 
ping 20  percent  of  GNP  to  defense. 
Moreover,  because  of  greater  person- 
nel costs  and  procurement  lag  times  in 
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the  South,  it  will  be  at  least  several 
more  years  before  the  gap  in  military 
capabilities  between  North  and  South 
can  lie  closed  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
South  to  repel  a  North  Korean  attack 
without  United  States  ground  rein- 
forcement. Let  me  make  this  point 
loud  and  clear,  Mr.  Chairman— If  we 
withdraw  troops  before  the  South  can 
defend  itself  without  United  SUtes 
ground  troops,  and  if  the  North  In- 
vades, the  Korea  we  have  supported 
and  bolstered  for  25  years  will  surely 
fall. 

This  amendment  Is  a  bad  Idea  and. 
like  the  other  troop  withdrawal 
amendments  debated  earlier,  it  would 
be  extremely  costly  to  implement. 
Congress  should  not  recommend  any- 
thing as  drastic  as  pulling  back  from 
Korea  before  thorough  hearings  have 
taken  place  and  then,  only  If  our  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy  experts  agree 
that  it  is  in  our  best  interests.  I  urge  a 
no  vote  on  this  measure. 

D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Byron]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

PARLIAMEtTTART  IMQUIRY 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
has  the  right  to  close  debate  on  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
managing  committee  has  the  right  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron]  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sweeney]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  irony  here  this  morning. 
There  are  folks  who  have  been  want- 
ing to  reduce  our  commitments  to 
Korea  for  years.  The  Idea  was  first 
floated  in  the  Carter  days. 

The  irony  is  they  are  now  using  the 
notion  of  a  budget  deficit  and  a  trade 
deficit  to  essentially  hold  our  national 
defense  hostage. 

So  in  a  sense  the  same  folks  that 
brought  you  the  trade  deficit  and  the 
same  folks  that  brought  you  the 
budget  deficit  are  now  wanthig  to 
bring  you  further  reductions  in  our 
national  defense  commitments. 

I  would  only  ask  them  If  they  under- 
stand how  much  of  a  Soviet  presence 
there  already  is  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Burma,  in  Cambodia,  in  Laos,  in  Viet- 
nam? In  fact,  some  of  our  own  bases 
which  were  built  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  at  CanuTuih  Bay,  Da  Nang.  sever- 
al facilities  now  occupied  by,  essential- 
ly owned  by,  the  Soviet  forces  where 
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they  base  most  of  their  southeast  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Ocean  fleets.  The 
question  Is.  I  guess,  where  do  you 
stop?  Today  South  Korea,  tomorrow 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  be  talking  about  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  the  Philippines  or  ad- 
visors from  the  Philippines,  perhaps 
withdrawing  our  support  from  Japan. 
Where  do  you  stop?  Perhaps  at  the 
shores  of  California? 

We  have  in  South  Korea  a  country 
struggling  to  become  a  more  democrat- 
ic nation.  We  have  in  South  Korea  a 
nation  struggling  to  become  a  more 
free  people,  to  have  free  elections,  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  freedoms  that 
democrmtic  countries  often  enjoy. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
as  the  gentlewMnan  from  Maryland 
[Mis.  Btkoh]  pointed  out,  has  studied 
this  issue.  We  do  not  feel  this  amend- 
ment is  in  order.  We  do  not  feel  there 
is  any  need  to  be  slapping  down  the 
South  Koreans  as  they  are  reaching 
out  to  try  to  become  a  more  democrat- 
ic nation. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  Mrazek 
amendment. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
iga  [Mr.  Daroen],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  want  to  express  my 
support  and  my  appreciation  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  bringing 
this  very  timely  amendment.  I  think 
before  anybody  in  this  House  starts 
mlsriiaracterMng  his  amendment,  they 
at  least  ought  to  read  it.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  does  nothing 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  doing 
before.  It  simply  makes  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  President  look  at,  look 
at  this  issue  and  if  the  President  de- 
cides not  to,  that  is  just  fine. 

But  again  it  starts  off  by  saying  "the 
Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  maintain  a  continuing 
resolve  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea."  But  why  can 
we  not.  as  a  Congress,  at  least  recom- 
mend and  say  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  situaUon  more  carefully? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  of 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
banker,  policeman,  and  Santa  Claus 
for  the  whole  world.  So  it  is  about 
time  we  look  at  this  a  little  more  care- 
fully and  at  least  give  some  congres- 
sional input  into  our  administration 
about  our  future  foreign  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
BtrohI  has  1  minute  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mbazek]  has  half  a  minute  remaining. 

BIrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KIRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  fundamental  and 
basic  common  sense  tells  us  that 
South  Korea,  a  country  with  the  most 
dyniunic  growth  in  its  economy  in  the 
world  today,  a  nation  with  a  budget 
surplus,  ought  to  be  taking  on  a  great- 
er share  of  the  responsibility  in  main- 
taining its  own  national  security  inter- 
ests while  we  complement  their  deter- 
rence capability  in  the  future.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  be  the  ones  that  have 
to  carry  so  much  of  the  burden  in  the 
future,  we  will  not  maintain  our  own 
national  security  and  our  own 
strength. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  debate,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man].        

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wtien  President  Carter  pro- 
posed to  reduce  American  troops  in  South 
Korea  earty  in  his  administration,  he  met  a 
storm  of  protest  and  provolced  serious  shocl< 
waves  in  United  States-South  Korean  rela- 
tions. It  was  a  proposal  that  was  ill-conceived, 
ill-timed,  and  ill-advised.  President  Carter  ulti- 
mately had  to  decide  against  reducing  U.S. 
troops  ttiere.  Nothing  has  changed  in  the  past 
10  years  to  make  those  troop  reductions  any 
more  appropriate. 

The  overall  balance  of  forces  on  the  Korean 
penirtsula  greatly  favors  the  North  Koreans. 
South  Korean  and  United  States  forces  serve 
as  a  defensive  shield.  A  reduction  of  United 
States  forces  at  this  time  does  nothing  to  in- 
crease either  South  Korean  or  United  States 
security  interests. 

To  even  suggest  a  lessening  of  American 
commitment  to  the  security  of  South  Korea  at 
tfie  moment  when  the  1 988  summer  Olympics 
are  to  be  held  is  an  irresponsible  invitation  to 
North  Korea  to  carry  out  some  provocative 
act.  There  must  tie  no  signal  given  to  the 
North  Koreans  that  in  the  coming  2  years — a 
delicate  stage  in  tf)e  security  relationship  be- 
tween South  Korea  and  the  United  States — 
that  the  United  States  commitment  is  any  less 
strong  or  any  less  sincere. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  unwise 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said 
that  this  amendment  does  nothing.  I 
partially  agree  with  him,  but  it  sends 
out  the  wrong  signs;  we  ought  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  North  Koreans  have 
the  third  largest  army  in  the  world. 


the  South  Koreans  do  not  have  a 
chance  if  the  North  Koreans  come 
over  the  38th  parallel  and  they  do  not 
have  a  chance  if  you  start  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  within  5  years 
from  now  back  to  this  country. 

The  amendment  is  not  going  to  save 
any  money  whatsoever.  It  costs  a  lot 
of  bucks  for  the  taxpayers  to  move 
these  units  around.  We  are  positioned 
in  places  in  South  Korea,  let  us  leave 
the  Americans  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  sajing 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  be  a  world 
power  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
American  troops  overseas  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MRAZEK.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  64,  noes 
311,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  98] 
AYES-64 


Anderson 

Gregg 

Mrazek 

^^^H 

Applegate 

Hall  (TX) 

Owens  (NY) 

^^^1 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Owens  (OT) 

^^^H 

Bonior(MI> 

Hayes  (IL) 

Patterson 

^^^1 

Bruce 

Hefner 

Perkins 

^^^1 

Carper 

Hochbrueckner 

Petri 

^^^1 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Pickett 

^^^1 

Collins 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

^^^1 

Crockett 

Jontz 

Savage 

^^^H 

Darden 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

^^^1 

Davis  <IL) 

Kennedy 

Schroeder 

^^^1 

DeFazio 

Kildee 

Sikorski 

^^^H 

Dellums 

Kleczka 

Staggers 

^^^1 

Dixon 

Leland 

Stokes 

^^^H 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Swift 

^^^1 

Durbin 

Liplnski 

Tallon 

^^^1 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Traficant 

^^^1 

Erdrelch 

MacKay 

Vento 

^^^1 

Evans 

Man  ton 

Wheat 

^^^H 

Fazio 

Markey 

Yates 

^^^1 

Flippo 

Martinez 

^^^1 

Ford  (MI) 

Mfume 
NOES-311 

■ 

Ackerman 

Bosco 

Coyne 

^^H 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Craig 

^^^1 

Andrews 

Boulter 

Crane 

^^^1 

Anthony 

Boxer 

Daniel 

^^^1 

Archer 

Brennan 

Davis  (MI) 

^^^H 

Armey 

Broomfield 

de  la  Garza 

^^^H 

Aspin 

Brown  (CO) 

DeLay 

^^Hl 

Atkins 

Buechner 

Derrick 

^^H 

AuColn 

Bunning 

DeWine 

^^H 

Baker 

Burton 

Dickinson 

^^H 

Ballenger 

Byron 

Dicks 

^^H 

Barnard 

Callahan 

DioGuardi 

^^H 

Barton 

Campbell 

Doman  (CA) 

^^H 

Bateman 

Cardtn 

Dowdy 

^^H 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Downey 

^^H 

Bentley 

Chapman 

Dreier 

^^H 

Bereuter 

ChappeU 

Duncan 

^^Hl 

Berman 

Cheney 

Dwyer 

^^^■1 

Blasgi 

Clarke 

Dyson 

^^^H 

Bilbray 

dinger 

Eckart 

^^^^ 

Bilirakis 

Coats 

Edwards  (OK) 

^^^H 

Bliley 

Coble 

Emerson 

^^^^ 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

EnglUh 

^^^1 

Boggs 

Coleman  (MO) 

Espy 

^^^^ 

Boland 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fascell 

^^^H 

Bonker 

Coughlin 

Pawell 

^^^^ 

Borski 

Courter 

Feighan 

^^H 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

(doodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

lAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 


Alexander 

Annunzio 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BeviU 

Boner  (TN) 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Clay 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 


Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  IXinald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

MoaUey 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  iCTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 
Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QulUen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 


Rowland  (GA) 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette      \ 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan; 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
WhitUker 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Roemer 
Roybal 
Schneider 
Skeen 
Smith  (FL) 


Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Synar 

D  1250 


Tauke 
Tauzin 
Valentine 
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Cooper 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DIngell 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Early 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Horton 

Hubbard 


Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Lehman  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lott 

Mazzoli 

MiUer  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

Rahall 

Rodino 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rah&U  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Vtt.  Lehman  of 
Florida  against. 

Mr.  HOYER  and  Mr.  SCHUMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  LELAND  and  Mr.  DURBIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Murtha]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Russo,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  1748)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2334)  to  change 
the  name  of  the  "Coimecticut  Coastal 
National  WUdlife  Refuge"  to  the 
"Stewart  B.  McKinney  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  first  let  me  thank  the  House 
for  its  indulgence  in  breaking  into  the 
schedule  for  us  to  take  care  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object, 
and  I  take  this  time  only  to  describe 
very  briefly  to  the  House  the  bill 
before  us.  This  legislation,  which  was 
introduced  today  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation,  re- 
names the  Connecticut  Coastal  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  for  Stewart  B. 
McKinney,    our    deceased    colleague. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  i^jpropriate 
memorials  that  we  can  make  to  Stew- 
art McKinney. 

It  is  because  of  Stewart  McKnntET 
that  this  wildlife  refuge  exists.  He  con- 
ceived of  it,  and  he  introduced  the  leg- 
islation to  get  it  done.  He  fought  for 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  within  a 
3-year  period,  unprecedented  in  the 
creation  of  such  refuges,  he  brought  it 
together. 

When  we  dedicated  the  last  piece  of 
land  that  became  part  of  this  refuge, 
Stewart  spoke  with  great  pride  about 
this  accomplishment,  and  he  said 
something  that  has  always  stuck  with 
me.  He  said,  "In  public  life  there  is 
little  that  one  can  do  that  is  lasting." 

But  today  we  preserve  forever  a 
piece  of  America  and  a  piece  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  national  wildlife  refuge, 
and  today  this  House  can  join  the 
Senate,  which  has  already  acted,  in 
order  to  preserve  Stewart  B.  McKn- 
NEY's  memory  with  this  piece  of  Amer- 
ica that  he  preserved  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many 
Members  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  they  will  take  the 
opportimity  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  support  of 
this  action  which  is  so  appropriate, 
but  because  of  the  time  constraints, 
we  can  only  have  one  other  speaker  on 
the  matter,  and  I  am  proud  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Bir. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Members  of  the  Connecticut  del- 
egation. 

Stewart  McKinney  spent  7  years 
introducing  and  carrying  the  legisla- 
tion that  created  this  wildlife  refuge 
through  this  House  of  Representatives 
because  he  knew  how  important  it  was 
to  have  a  place  where  people  could 
renew  their  spirit,  renew  their  connec- 
tion with  the  natural  world,  and  draw 
strength  and  inspiration  from  nature. 

The  renaming  of  the  Connecticut 
Coastal  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is 
indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
Member  of  this  body  and  a  beloved 
Congressman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  stroog 
support  of  this  legislation,  H.R.  2334/S.1167 
to  rename  the  Connecticut  Coastal  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  I  thank  the  Members  of 
the  Connecticut  delegation  for  introducing  ttiis 
timely  measure  honoring  our  t>eloved  col- 
league Stew  McKinney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  support  this  measure,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  rrKximing  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  this  body's  most  distinguished 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKinney  and  in 
expressing  our  condolefKes  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  to  his  family. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  Heaven's  gain  is  most 
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our  losB.  I  know  that  I  wit  sorely 
min  Stew  McKmncy's  leadership  and  coun- 
sel. He  was  a  Member  with  whom  I  saw  eye 
to  eye  on  many  important  issues  and  was 
Hwys  aviable  tor  help  on  any  matter.  Stew 
McKmney  and  I  worked  very  closely  on  many 
iaeuea  and  I  conakler  my  relationship  with  him 
to  Iw  one  of  the  highlghts  of  my  congression- 
al career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Representative  McKinney's 
wish  that  the  cause  of  his  death  be  made 
pubic  in  hopes  of  raising  the  publK's  con- 
sdouaneaa  regardMig  AIDS  is  indcative  of  his 
oouragaous  character,  his  dednation  to  public 
aervica  and  to  his  felow  man. 

I  know  that  my  coieagues  are  in  full  agree- 
I  say  that  Stew's  courage  is 
ispiraHon  to  us  all.  We  will  miss 
Stewart  McIOnney's  wisdom  as  we  attempt 
to  laaotwe  the  many  problems  confronting  a 
naion  that  Stewart  toved  and  to  which  he 
dedfcated  his  Me.  Let  us  take  this  solemn  oc- 
casion as  an  opportunity  to  redednate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  which  Stewart  B. 
McIOnney  so  nobly  and  ably  embodnd,  the 
service  of  our  Naiton  and  its  people. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  ConnecticuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2334.  a  bill  to 
change  the  name  of  ttie  Connecticut  Coastal 
Nalionai  WidKfe  Refuge,  to  the  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney  National  WikSfe  Refuge. 

PartM^  Stew  McKinney's  most  lasting 
achievement  was  his  successful  fight  to 
create  the  ConnectRut  Coastal  Natnnal  WiM- 
ife  Refuge,  preserving  some  of  the  last  un- 
apoied  coastline  akxig  the  Connecticut  shore. 
I  beieve  that  this  legislation  not  only  exempli- 
tiea  Stew's  commitment  to  ttie  environment, 
but  also  his  commitment  to  those  who  are 
leas  forlurtate,  and  his  dedk^bon  to  creating  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  everyone.  This  legisla- 
tnn  is  a  sinaN  token  of  our  appreciation  and 
recognition  of  ttie  many  great  achievements  of 
Stewart  McKmney. 

Stew  was  a  man  of  atisohite  compasskjn 
who  fved  a  full  Kfe  of  achievement  for  our 
Nation.  His  leadership  on  ttie  Banking  Com- 
mittee ¥Kas  critical  in  devek>ping  the  Federal 
rescue  packages  ttwt  saved  New  York  and 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  He  was  a  tireless  fighter  for 
ttie  dtoadvantaged,  from  his  efforts  to  assist 
ttie  mentally  in,  to  his  work  for  providing  hous- 
ing for  all  Amencans. 

I  will  always  treasure  Stew's  friendship  and 
generosity;  he  always  went  out  of  his  way  and 
extended  himself  to  ottiers.  He  was  not  just  a 
friend  however,  he  was  a  teecfier.  He  lent  me 
his  advice  on  how  to  deal  with  constituents, 
colleagues,  and  how  to  set  up  the  office.  He 
showed  me  ttie  ropes  and  what  It  means  to 
be  a  truly  effective  Congressman. 

Peittaps  SteWs  greatest  lesson  was  how 
to  deal  with  people.  It  did  not  matter  If  a 
person  was  a  Reput)lk»n,  Democrat  or  Inde- 
pendent Stew  was  not  one  to  let  a  differ- 
ence of  opiraon  affect  his  opiraon  of  others. 
He  respected  ttie  views  of  all  and  always  de- 
bated ttte  issues  fairly  and  responsibly. 

I  wouki  like  to  express  my  deepest  condo- 
lence to  Stewart's  wife  Lude  arid  their  chil- 
dren. I  hope  that  It  gives  them  strength  in 
knowing  ttiat  ttie  Natnn  vvill  also  suffer  in  the 
toss  of  a  great  leader  and  compassionate 
teacher.  We  ttiank  you,  and  we  will  miss  you. 


Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  Hke 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Connecticut  In 
support  of  H.R.  2334,  a  bill  to  rename  the 
ConrmectM^Jt  Coastal  National  WIMIife  Refuge 
to  honor  Stewart  B.  McKinney,  our  betoved 
colleague 

Stewart  McKinney's  dedk»ted  advocacy 
for  the  homeless  and  his  enduring  compas- 
sion were  well  known.  Today,  however,  we 
honor  Stewart  McKinney's  concern  for  the 
environment  and  recognize  his  effectiveness 
as  a  skillful  negotiator  on  a  wkje  range  of 
causes.  The  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Nattonal 
WiMlife  Refuge,  In  southwestern  Connecticut, 
is  a  major  breeding  ground  for  many  rare  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  Stewart  successfully  led  a 
3-year  fight  to  preserve  this  area. 

I  feel  It  Is  appropriate  to  pay  homage  to  this 
compassionate,  hard-working  Representative 
by  renaming  the  Coastal  National  Wiklllfe 
Refuge  for  Stewart  McKinney.  His  memory 
will  be  preserved  as  a  symbol  of  his  dedtoa- 
tkxi  to  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  our  environ- 
ment 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2334 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stewart  B. 
McKinney  National  WUdlife  Refuge  Desig- 
nation Act  of  1987". 

SEC  Z.  NAME  CHANGE  OF  THE  REFUGE. 

The  Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  as  established  by  Public  Law 
98-548.  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Stew- 
art B.  McKmney  National  Wildlife  Refuge". 

SEC.  1.  AITHORIZATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  such  modifica- 
tions to  maE>s.  signs,  and  other  references 
and  structures  to  properly  reflect  such  re- 
designation. 

SEC.  4.  authorization  TO  ACCEPT  FUTURE  ME- 
MORIALS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
future  memorials  to  be  placed  in  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
describing  the  contributions  of  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  to  the  Nation. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  HJNDS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

D  1300 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1167)  to  change  the  name  of  the  "Con- 
necticut Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The   Clerk   read 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stewart  B. 
McKinney  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Desig- 
nation Act  of  1987". 

SEC  L  NAME  CHANGE  OF  THE  REFUGE. 

The  Coiuiecticut  Coastal  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  as  established  by  Public  Law 
98-548.  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  National  Wildlife  Refuge". 

SEC  3.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  such  modifica- 
tions to  maps,  signs,  and  other  references 
and  structures  to  properly  reflect  such  re- 
designation. 

SEC  4.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  ACCEPT  FUTURE  ME- 
MORIALS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
future  memorials  to  lie  placed  in  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKirmey  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
describing  the  contributions  of  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  to  the  Nation. 

SEC  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2334)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  passed^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  160  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1748. 

IN  THE  COMMTrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
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propriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
RosTEirKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier  today, 
the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  House 
Resolution  160  had  been  completed. 

As  the  Committee  proceeds  through 
the  consideration  of  section  3  amend- 
ments, the  Chair  wiU  call  the  number 
of  the  amendment  and  the  name  of  its 
sponsor  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  as  to  the 
order  of  recognition. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-84. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  amendment  No.  1  and 
will  proceed  to  amendment  No.  2. 

AMKNDMEin  omSED  BY  MR.  LEATH  Or  TEXAS 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
msui.  I  offer  an  amendmant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas: 

Page  13,  after  line  23,  add  the  following: 

(4)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  procurement  of  tac- 
tical and  support  vehicles  for  the  Army  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $239,297,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  procurement  of  1,388  HEMTT 
vehicles.  Of  the  vehicles  procured  with  such 
funds— 

(A)  159  shall  be  designated  for  the  Army 
National  Guard, 

(B)  141  shall  be  designated  for  the  Army 
Reserve,  and 

(C)  not  more  than  200  may  be  equipped 
with  a  palletized  loading  system. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  101(a)(5) 
for  tactical  and  support  vehicles  Is  hereby 

Increased  by  $58,000,000.  

(e)  Mission  Essential  EIquipment  Pro- 
gram.—None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  procurement 
for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1988  may  Ije  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  Mission  Essen- 
tial Equipment  Program.  The  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  101(a)(5)  for  other  support 
equipment  is  hereby  reduced  by  $58,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leath]  will  be  recognissed  for  10  min- 
vtes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath]. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  this  will  take  but 
just  a  few  minutes.  I  think  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment virith  both  the  chairman  and  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  6  years  ago.  the 
Army  had  no  truck  program.  Today, 
the  Army  has  the  finest  trucks  in  our 
history— the  10-ton  HEMTT.  As  one 


who  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
Army  truck  program.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiif]  for 
his  strong  support  for  this  program 
during  the  last  6  years.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  you,  but  more  importantly, 
the  tnraps  thank  you  for  your  continu- 
ing support  of  this  essential  program. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  in  the  development  of  a  new 
line  of  light  and  medium  trucks,  and 
in  the  development  of  a  viable  pallet 
loading  system.  Fhirther  enhancing 
the  Army's  ability  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion. 

amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  ASPIN  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  LEATH  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin  as  a 
sul>8titute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas:  Page  13,  after  line  23, 
add  the  following: 

(4)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  procurement  of  tac- 
tical and  support  vehicles  for  the  Army  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $239,297,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  procurement  of  1,388  HEMTT 
vehicles.  Of  the  vehicles  procured  with  such 
funds— 

(A)  159  shall  be  designated  for  the  Army 
National  Guard, 

(B)  141  shall  be  designated  for  the  Army 
Reserve,  and 

(C)  not  more  than  200  may  be  equipped 
with  a  palletized  loading  system. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  101(a)(5) 
for  tactical  and  support  vehicles  is  hereby 
increased  by  $58,000,000. 

(e)  The  amount  provided  In  section 
101(aK5)  for  other  procurement.  Army  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $58,000,000. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas. 

Essentially  what  we  have  agreed  to 
is  a  little  revision  of  this  amendment 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  adding  money 
for  the  trucks  that  the  original 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  in  it.  but  we  are  changing 
the  place  where  the  money  was  taken 
out  to.  in  effect,  an  undesignated  re- 
duction. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leath]. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  totally  accept  this.  I 
think  what  Chairman  Aspik  has  done 
strengthens  my  amendment.  I  would 
much  rather  see  the  reduction  come 
from  a  cut  like  this  than  the  one  that 
I  originally  had  in  my  amendment. 


I  accept  the  amendment  and  thank 
the  gentleman  for  offering  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfxh]  as  a 
suljstitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
I^ath]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  6 
is  now  in  order. 

AMENDMERT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEMIfXTT 

Mr.  BESfNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bemneii.  At 
the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A  (page  60, 
after  line  11).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  1I&.  ALTERATION.  OVERHAUL.  AND  REPAIR  OF 
NAVAL  VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  IN 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  FACIUTIES. 

The  proviso  t>eglnning  with  "Provided  fur- 
ther" and  ending  with  "Circular  A-76"  In 
the  paragraph  with  the  heading  "Operation 
and  Bialntenance.  Navy"  in  title  II  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1987  (as  contained  in  identical  form  in  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  and  section 
101(c)  of  PubUc  Law  99-591).  is  repealed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  before  us  because  the 
Appropriations  Committee  put  lan- 
guage into  a  recent  bill  which  re- 
quired, as  a  matter  of  statute,  some 
competition  in  naval  repair  work  on 
planes  and  on  ships  that  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee,  upon  studying,  felt  was 
an  order  by  law  for  competition  which 
is  really  not  practical. 

By  that  I  mean  there  is  no  real  way 
in  which  you  can  make  an  even  play- 
ing field  in  all  these  areas,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  repair  of  naval  air- 
planes. There  is  not  just  a  possibility 
of  doing.  You  can  try,  but  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  directed  that  it  l)e  done.  It 
is  sort  of  like  directing  somebody  to 
run  a  mile  in  a  short  period  of  time;  it 
cannot  be  done  by  htimankind. 

It  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do  and, 
therefore,  we  have  introduced  this 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
this  language.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Navy  cannot  continue  to  try 
to  compete;  not  at  all.  We  encourage 
the  Navy  to  try  to  compete  if  it  can. 
But  to  put  a  statute  on  the  books  that 
says  they  must  compete  when  things 
really  are  net  the  same  between  pri- 
vate and  public  yards,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  repair  of  naval  air- 
planes, we  have  asked  that  this 
amendment  be  approved  so  that  you 
can  go  back  and  try  to  get  what  com- 
petition we  can.  But  they  will  not  be 
directed  by  law  to  do  something  that. 
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•s  a  practical  matter,  is  not  feasible  to 
be  done. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  Mr.  hvCorn  has  a  sug- 
geation  for  change  which  we  probably 
wm  agree  to. 

AMOnMim  OPPBUO  BT  m.  kV  COIR  AS  A  8UB- 
■lIlUUi   FOB    TBS   AMXHDIIZirT   OrPBHKD   BT 


UM 


Mr.  A0COIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AuCont  aa  a 
■absUtute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  BnnfRr  At  the  end  of  Utle  in  of  divi- 
sion A  (pace  60.  after  line  11).  add  the  fol- 
lowlns  new  aectiion: 

SBC  SIS.  ALTSKATION.  OVBUIAUU  AND  REPAIR  OF 
NAVAL  VESSELS  IN  PUBUC  AND  PRI- 
VATE PAaLinES. 

The  proviso  beginning  with  "Provided  fur- 
Ihef  and  ending  with  "Circular  A-76"  in 
the  paragraph  with  the  heading  "Operation 
■Dd  ICaintenanoe.  Navy"  in  title  11  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
19g7  (as  contained  In  identical  form  in  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  Public  lAW  99-500  and  section 
101(c)  of  Public  Law  99-591)  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and  aircraft"  after 
"repair  of  naval  vessels";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "and  air  rework  facilities" 
each  place  it  appears. 

Mr.  AuCOm  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RiCOBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  Bennett 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Iifr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago  we  start- 
ed a  competition  between  public  and 
private  shipyards  for  ship  repair  con- 
tracts. It  saved  $200  million  already. 
The  Navy  supports  that  ship  competi- 
tion. My  amendment  makes  clear  that 
Mr.  BsHiarrr's  concerns,  which  resolve 
around  air  rework  facilities,  are 
exonpt  from  this  competition.  That  is 
my  intent  and  was  the  intent  of  the 
competition.  So  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

O  1310 

So  I  offer  the  amendment  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  that  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  l>alance 
of  whatever  time  I  have. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bdr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  as  described  leaves  the 
NARFS  Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities 
out  of  this  legislation  and  leaves  ships 
in  is  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  has  just  been 
introduced. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  reserve  my  time. 

The  CHABEIMAN.  The  gentleman 
must  yield  his  time,  according  to  the  5- 
minute  rule,  or  use  it. 

PABUAMBNTART  ntQUXRIBS 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Iti.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
apologize  for  not  understanding  that 
provision  of  the  rule.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  must  use  his  time  or  lose  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  have  I  used  of  the  5  min- 
utes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  used  1  minute. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  How  much  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  8  minutes  and  may 
yield  or  reserve  portions  thereof. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  opposed  to  the  suljsti- 
tute  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  Member  who  has  risen  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  clahned 
the  10  minutes  time? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered for  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  any 
Member  risen  in  opposition  to  the 
Bennett  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  claim  the  time,  if  I 
could. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  have  10  minutes  under  the  rule, 
portions  of  which  he  may  yield  or  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute, 
which  would  by  its  terms  leave  in  the 
statute  a  mandate  on  the  Navy  for  a 
competition  between  public  and  pri- 
vate naval  shipyards  with  reference  to 
the  repair  and  conversion  of  naval 
ships. 

The  substitute,  while  deleting  such 
(»mpetition  requirements  as  to  naval 
aircraft  repair,  would  continue  the 
mandated  competition. 

I  do  not  rise  against  work  being  as- 
signed to  naval  shipyards,  the  public 
shipyards.  They  are  an  incredibly  im- 
portant part  of  our  shipbuilding  mobi- 
lization capability.  We  must  have 
them.  They  must  be  viable.  I  represent 
thousands  of  people  who  commute  to 


their  jobs  in  a  public  naval  shipytu^ 
called  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Portsmouth,  VA,  so  certainly  I  want 
those  shipyards  intact,  viable  entities. 

I  do  not,  however,  representing  a  pri- 
vate shipyard,  want  a  competition 
which  is  not  on  a  level  playing  field 
and  I  have  concerns  about  whether  or 
not  the  playing  field  has  been  leveled 
under  the  terms  of  this  competition. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  Navy  be  barred 
from  conducting  the  competition.  I 
would  ask  that  in  light  of  the  way  the 
competition  has  been  conducted  to 
date  that  they  not  be  mandated  by 
statute  to  do  it,  but  simply  be  permit- 
ted to  go  forward  with  competition  in 
the  allocation  of  work  between  public 
and  private  shipysu'ds  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  naval  shipbuilding  and 
repair  capability  of  the  Nation  is 
viable  in  both  the  public  sector  and  in 
the  private  sector. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  rise  and 
accept  the  substitute.  I  do  not  plan  on 
asking  for  a  recorded  vote.  I  would 
hope  that  if  the  substitute  is  adopted 
that  I  might  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  and  that  we 
might  find  something  that  indeed  was 
agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  substitute 
until  just  this  morning.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  consult  with  them:  so  I 
must  rise  to  express  a  concern  and  a 
desire  to  work  with  the  gentleman  to 
see  if  an  equitable  solution  that  every- 
one can  agree  to  cannot  be  reached 
before  this  matter  is  finally  addressed 
in  this  session. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  Virginia  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  exactly 
what  the  scope  of  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment would  be? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  scope  of  the 
AuCoin  amendment  would  be  to  leave 
the  language  in  the  statute  mandating 
competition  in  naval  ship  repair  be- 
tween public  and  private  yards,  but 
not  mandating  on  the  Navy  that  com- 
petition as  it  relates  to  naval  aircraft 
repair  work. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  recommended  withdrawing 
the  entire  provision  of  the  law:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  That  was  the  con- 
sensus arrived  at  in  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee, 
one  in  which  I  was  willing  to  and  did 
join. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Now.  if  I  could  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  to  explain,  if 
that  is  possible,  the  intent  of  his 
amendment,  because  this  is  something 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
very  interested  in.  as  the  gentleman 


from  Oregon  knows.  I  would  like  to 
understand  from  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  what  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is,  if  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia would  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCora]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  I  appreciate  the  tone  and 
the  content  of  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man made  and  the  cooperative  state- 
ment of  intent  that  the  gentleman  ex- 
pressed. I  would  certainly  accept  that 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  he  should  be  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  public-private  competi- 
tion, because  it  is  one  that  is  now  in  its 
second  year.  It  Is  one  that  has  come 
before  both  the  Authorization  Com- 
mittee and  our  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Secretary  Pyatt  this  year  told  our 
committee  the  following,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  there  at  that  hearing,  that 
the  public-private  competition,  which 
is  Navy  policy,  he  says  we  absolutely 
must  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuConr]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Secretary  Pyatt  said  that  it  is  com- 
petition that  the  Navy  believes  it 
simply  must  have,  and  why  they  feel 
that  way  is  that  the  Navy  under  this 
program  is  able  to  take  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  that  is  put  out  for  bid 
and  subject  it  to  public-private  compe- 
tition. The  Navy  has  stated,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  would  listen 

to  me 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  listening. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  Navy  has  stated 
that  already  this  program,  because  of 
increased  competition  which  does  not 
mandate  work  to  either  public  or  pri- 
vate yards,  but  allows  greater  competi- 
tion between  all  yards  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  is  done,  has 
saved  the  Navy  and  the  taxpayers  $200 
million. 

The  Navy's  policy  is  that  it  works. 
The  Navy  supports  the  competition. 
The  Navy  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
help  them  continue  the  competition. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  said  he 
is  not  opposed  to  the  competition,  but 
he  just  does  not  want  the  competition 
mandated. 

I  would  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  what  we  have  here  at  this  point  is 
contradictory  legislative  direction  to 
the  Navy.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee said  the  public-private  competi- 
tion should  go  forward.  Last  year  the 
Authorization     Committee     said     it 


should  not,  so  now  they  are  sitting 
here  with  two  contradictory  directives. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  strike  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  directive  to  con- 
tinue the  competition,  so  we  would 
have  then  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
competition.  It  would  not  be  neutral. 
It  would  stop  the  competition,  the 
competition  the  Navy  says  it  needs 
and  saves  the  taxpayers  $200  million. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  explain  to  me 
why  we  have  to  waive  the  A-76  proce- 
dures for  contracting  out?  Why  does 
that  have  to  be  waived?  This  is  a 
policy  that  was  adopted  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Government  and  to 
make  it  fair  and  to  make  this  an  even 
plasrlng  field,  and  yet  this  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  waive  A-76.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  in  our  best  inter- 
ests to  waive  A-76. 

B4r.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  whether  I  have  the  time 
or  whether  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfin]  has  the 
time,  but  he  has  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
asked  why  we  should  do  this  and  why 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  waive  the  A-76 
provision. 

I  quote  from  Secretary  Pyatt.  who 
testified  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  of  which  the 
gentleman  Ls  a  member  and  I  am  a 
member.  He  said  the  following: 

The  Navy  absolutely  must  have  this  au- 
thorization that  you  have  given  us.  Without 
it  there  is  no  way  to  conduct  the  private- 
public  competition  which  we  support.  We 
need  the  A-76  exemption. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  has  already 
saved  the  Navy  and  the  taxpayers  $200 
million. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
gentleman  is  so  interested  in  competi- 
tion, why  does  the  gentleman  not 
want  to  have  competition  on  naval  air 
work  facilities  as  well? 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Because  the  intent  of 
the  public-private  competition  was  for 
ship-repair  work. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
competition,  why  do  we  not  have  It  on 
both  areas  in  both  categories.  That  Is 
what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Unfortimately  the  leg- 
islative situation  that  we  are  in  is  one 
in  which  we  cannot  reach  a  vote  on 
that  question. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BENwrrr]  would 
strike  that  and  competition  for  ships. 
My  amendment  at  least  preserves  It 


for  ships,  at  least  gives  the  opportuni- 
ty for  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  tJlCKS.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man not  want  to  preserve  it  for  other 
facilities  as  well? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  BatemahI. 

Mr.  BATEBIAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  two  things.  First,  the  Navy 
can  go  forward  with  competition  with- 
out this  amendment  or  the  substitute. 
By  my  point  of  view  and  that  which 
was  the  consensus  of  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee  Is  that  all  of  this  lan- 
giiage  should  be  taken  out,  leaving  the 
Navy  unfettered  to  go  forward  with 
competition  if  it  chose  to  do  so  in  the 
allocation  of  work  between  private  and 
public  yards. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  the  com- 
mittee know  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  other  Members' 
and  my  request  is  doing  an  indepth 
study  of  the  competition  which  has 
been  ongoing  in  order  that  we,  the 
Navy,  everyone,  may  iocMS  on  the  fair- 
est way  in  which  that  competition  can 
be  <5onducted. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  as  I  do  that  this  is  premature, 
to  try  to  set  in  policy  what  private- 
public  competition  is.  until  we  get  this 
study?  I  am  all  in  favor  of  competition. 
Competition  can  save  us  money.  But 
when  we  have  to  waive  the  very  impor- 
tant A-76  contracting-out  procedures 
to  give  them  this  authority,  and  they 
have  said  that  they  have  the  authority 
to  do  it  anyway.  I  think  that  we 
should  wait  before  Congress  blesses 
this  whole  pr(x:ess  and  get  back  the  re- 
ports from  the  committee  and  from 
the  GAO  and  everyone  else  who  is 
studying  it. 

Let  us  find  out  if  it  does  make  any 
sense  and  what  the  playing  rules 
should  be  on  public-private  competi- 
tion. I  represent  a  public  yard.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  represents 
private  yards.  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  But 
I  would  like  to  make  certain  that 
those  public  shipyards  that  are  vital  to 
the  security  of  this  country  are  also 
protected. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  share  the  point  of 
view  that  the  gentleman  just  recited.  I 
think  that  that  is  the  legislative  con- 
clusion that  we  should  come  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  say  that  we  are  not  through  the 
AuCoin  amendment  to  the  Bennett 
amendment  doing  anything  new.  We 
are  preserving  a  Navy  policy  that  the 
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imtleman  from  Waihincton  knows 
full  well  has  existed  for  2  years.  The 
Navy  wants  this  program  to  go  for- 
ward because  it  has  produced  through 
Increased  ocMnpetition  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  it  has  done  $200 
million  already  in  taxpayer  savings  to 
the  Navy. 

Secmd.  I  want  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  proper  for  me  to 
offer  this  amendment  now.  because  if 
the  Bennett  amendment  passes  as  is,  it 
would  strike  the  appropriations  lan- 
guage that  permitted  the  competition 
to  go  forward  txtum.  last  year,  leaving 
in  place  contradictory  language  that 
said  it  should  not  go  forward,  and  that 
came  from  the  authorization  commit- 
tees. Strike  my  language  and  you  kill 
the  competition,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  that  serves  the  Navy  or  the  tax- 
payers one  whit. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicxsl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Iflr.  Chairman,  would 
the  chairman  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee answer  a  question?  Is  it  the 
chairman's  view  that  competition  can 
be  conducted  on  ship  overhauls  with- 
out the  Appropriations  Committee 
language  based  on  what  he  has  been 
told  by  the  Navy? 

Mr.  BE3INETT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man jrield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ev- 
erybody advises  me  that  the  competi- 
tion can  take  place  without  this  lan- 
guage. I  was  very  offended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  putting  this 
language  in  the  bill  without  giving  any 
notice  that  they  were  putting  it  in 
there,  compelling  by  law  a  new  wrinkle 
on  NARS,  Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities. 
That  is  what  stirred  me  up.  I  do  not 
have  either  a  public  or  a  private  yard 
with  regard  to  ships,  but  when  they 
ccMupel  by  law  without  notifying  the 
authorizing  committee,  that  raised  my 
antagonism.  So  I  strucli  it  all  out. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  support  the  Bennett 
amendment  as  it  came  to  the  floor.  I 
think  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  I  opposed  this  language 
by  the  way— the  Navy  has  the  author- 
ity. They  do  not  need  the  AuCoin 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Wydew]. 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  have  the 
AuCoin  amendment  in  order  to  have 
real  competition,  and  without  the 
AuCoin  amendment  we  are  going  to  be 
stuck  with  the  authorization  language 
from  last  year  that  is  not  going  to 
permit  the  public-private  competition 
that  we  ought  to  have.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  just  cannot  figure  out  why  we  are 
going  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  the 
Navy  when  they  are  starting  to  make 


real  progress  in  holding  the  costs 
down. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port the  AuCoin  amendment,  because 
every  dollar  that  we  save  in  this  pro- 
gram is  a  dollar  that  we  can  put 
toward  rebuUdlng  our  fleet,  which  is 
s<Mnething  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfih]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisiskt]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
understand  what  the  issue  is.  If  we 
defeat  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  we  will  not  impair 
the  competitiveness,  the  bidding  proc- 
ess, of  the  Navy  one  iota.  It  seems  ri- 
diculous to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  is  interested  in  competi- 
tion when  the  amendment  takes  out 
the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  which 
is  a  big  money  thing.  If  we  are  inter- 
ested in  competition,  then  we  should 
be  interested  in  the  whole  and  total 
naval  industrial  facilities. 

I  would  ask  that  the  substitute  be 
defeated  and  the  Bennett  amendment 
passed. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  the  chairman  says, 
the  gentleman  is  a  very  senior  member 
of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee.  Is  it 
his  judgment  that  competition  can  go 
forward  without  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DICKS.  So  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  AuCoin  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
not  use  all  of  the  8  minutes,  but  I  will 
explain  the  procedure,  what  hap- 
pened. 

Without  a  really  formal  meeting, 
but  an  informal  meeting,  I  think  that 
everybody  was  there,  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee,  we  addressed  this 
amendment,  which  had  not  therefore 
come  to  my  attention,  put  on  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year, 
which  said  that  there  had  to  be  com- 
petition between  naval  air  rework  fa- 
cilities for  work  on  planes  and  there 
had  to  be  competition  in  the  shipyard 
working  on  ships,  both  private  and 
public,  and  between  private  and 
public,  four-way  type  of  competition. 

Well,  we  never  had  any  hearings  on 
it.  We  never  had  anybody  testify  on  it. 
I  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  the 
law.  and  suddenly  they  decide  that 
they  are  going  to  have  this  competi- 
tion take  place. 

Well,  it  is  a  very  strange  sort  of 
thing  when  you  have  invested  almost 


$2  billion  in  naval  rework  facility 
equipment  and  we  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  new  equipment 
going  into  naval  rework  facilities,  all 
that  money  being  spent,  and  then  you 
are  going  to  say  private  enterprise  is 
compelled  to  compete  this  between  the 
two  after  all  that  tremendous  invest- 
ment without  any  hearings  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  or  logical  or  wheth- 
er you  can  have  a  free  flat  service  or 
not,  and  then  in  the  process  of  moving 
toward  the  floor  Mr.  AuConr  told  me 
that  there  was  a  problem  on  the  west 
coast  with  regard  to  his  problems  out 
there,  and  I  was  primarily  interested 
in  naval  air  rework  facilities,  which 
had  never  been  given  any  notice. 

Actually  the  shipbuilders  had  been 
in  competition  for  a  year  between  pri- 
vate and  public,  so  that  has  worked,  to 
a  degree,  at  least,  and  so  I  said,  "Well, 
since  it  has  worked  to  a  degree  at  least 
and  this  law  does  not  really  do  any- 
thing much  more  as  I  see  it  with 
regard  to  the  shipyard,  that  I  would 
agree  to  Mr.  AuConr's  removing 
NARF  from  it  and  letting  the  rest  of  it 
go  through,  because  what  I  was  really 
interested  in  doing  is  not  having  a 
statute  which  compelled  competition 
in  an  area  in  which  I  did  not  think 
competition  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  testimony 
in  the  hearing  on  March  17  of  this 
year  by  Secretary  Everett  Pyatt.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Shipbuilding  and  Logistics. 
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Before  the  House  Authorization 
Committee,  the  Seapower  and  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Readiness  Subcommittee. 
Secretary  Pyatt  said  this,  "These  com- 
petitions have  yielded  estimated  sav- 
ings of  $200  million  compared  to  our 
previous  cost  experience  with  both 
public  and  private  sectors." 

He  went  on  to  say  he  endorsed  the 
plan.  There  were  hearings;  he  made 
this  testimony. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  if 
he  does  not  support  the  AuCoin 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rield.  the  gentleman  is  correct,  the 
chairman  is  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  and  the  coop- 
eration of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague  from  Florida  and  I  urge  that  each  of 


you  examine  this  issue  closety  and  carefully 
before  casting  your  votes. 

Mr.  Bennett's  amendment,  and  at  least  five 
others  expected  during  the  subsequent 
debate  on  this  authorization  bill,  seeks  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  "contracting-out"  in  our  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

This  amendment  specifically  calls  for  the 
Navy  to  terminate  its  program  of  competition 
between  public  and  private  providers  of  ship 
repair,  a  change  which  could  cost  my  home 
State  hundreds  of  jobs,  and  millions  of  dollars. 
But  my  appeal  to  you  isn't  limited  only  to 
the  impending  problems  of  the  city  of  Portland 
or  the  State  of  Oregon.  There  are  very  good 
national  reasons — economic,  political  and  logi- 
cal reasons— for  you  to  join  n>e  in  stopping 
this  amendment  and  others  like  it 

By  far,  the  most  sweeping  reason  for  reject- 
ir>g  this  amendment  Is  ttie  ecorwmwal  norv 
sense  it  represents.  Former  Navy  Secretary 
John  Lehman  testified  that  the  Navy's  conv 
petitive  program  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $100  million  while  delivering  quality 
repairs. 

And  I  assure  you  ttiat  the  Navy's  $100  mil- 
lk)n  savings  from  this  one  program  is  merely 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  it  represents  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  savings  we  achieve  every 
sir>gle  year  t>y  creating  a  competition  between 
government  and  private  business  work 
forces— competitions  wrtiteh  are  threatened 
here  today  with  shortsighted,  unnecessarily 
protective  amendments  like  this  one. 

With  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Stenholm,  I  into-oduced  legislation 
in  the  last  Congress  to  broaden  this  very  kind 
of  competition. 

After  our  inti^oduction  of  that  bill,  we  asked 
ttie  General  Accounting  Office  to  give  us  a 
stoaightforward  examination  of  the  entire  Issue 
of  publk:  and  private  sector  competition  for 
worit  needed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  took  GAO  9  months  to  finish  that  analy- 
sis, but  their  findings  deserve  an  integral  part 
of  this  discussion. 

They  found  that  tt>e  use  of  greater  competi- 
tion between  public  and  private  provkJers 
could  save  this  Government  and  its  taxpayers 
$3  billion  annually,  while  preserving  programs 
whk:h  would  be  otherwise  threatened  by 
t>udget  reduction  extinction. 

In  reality,  they  offered  two  potential  savings 
figures.  The  first  $3  billkjn  figure,  was  an  esti- 
mate of  the  savings  possible  from  right  now, 
today,  just  by  expanding  competition. 

The  second  figure,  $4.6  bilton,  could  be 
achieved  if  we  eliminated  Vne  prohibitions  on 
contract  competitions  whk:h  we've  already  en- 
acted, prohibitions  just  like  the  one  before  us 
today. 

In  other  words,  today  we're  paying  $1.6  bil- 
Ikjn  rTKjre  for  Government's  goods  and  serv- 
ices ttian  we  need  to  be  paying,  just  because 
we've  saki  "yes"  to  tf>ese  kinds  of  an)er>d- 
ments. 

Ttiere  are  very  powerful  economk;  reasons 
to  say  "no,"  starting  right  now.  And  there  are 
some  very  powerful  noneconomk:  reasons  for 
saying  no,  reasons  that  go  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  attempted  prohibition:  the  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

Tt>ere  is  always  a  tremendous  hue  and  cry 
from  the  Federal  employee  with  any  mention 
of  "competition, "    "contiacting-out"   or   "A- 


76."  Very  frequentiy.  the  result  of  that  hue 
and  cry  is  another  new  prohibition,  precisely 
like  this  one. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  pro- 
tecting your  constituents,  regardless  of  ttwir 
place  of  employment  But  make  that  protec- 
tion count  Protect  the  constituent  wfw  needs 
to  be  protected,  and  strong  evidence  shows 
us  that  it  isn't  the  Federal  emptoyee  who 
needs  protectk>n. 

In  Vne  first  place,  history  shows  us  that  fully 
50  percent  of  the  competitions  which  takes 
place  result  in  the  Federal  employee  winning 
that  conti^act  As  such,  half  of  the  people 
being  shielded  by  tills  kind  of  prohibition  dear- 
ly don't  need  to  be  shielded. 

What  about  the  other  half?  The  GAO  did  its 
own  study  to  answer  that  very  question:  what 
happens  to  the  defense  employee  whose  job 
is  tost  to  a  private  contiactor? 

GAO  studied  a  random  sample  of  31  De- 
partment of  Defense  functions  whkrfi  were 
contracted  out  in  fiscal  year  1983,  affecting 
2,535  Federal  employees.  Their  report  indk»t- 
ed  that  1,881,  or  74  percent  of  those  employ- 
ees found  other  Federal  jobs. 

The  remaining  654  persons  fell  into  four 
categories:  ttrose  who  voluntarily  resigned, 
those  who  retired,  those  who  went  to  work  for 
ttie  contractor  wfio  won  the  competition  and, 
finally,  ttx>se  wtK)  were  involuntarily  separated. 
The  total  number  of  Federal  employees 
who  were  "put  on  the  street"  amounted  to 
129,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  displaced  Fed- 
eral wori<  force  of  more  ttwn  2,500. 

If  we  assume  that  these  31  competitions 
won  by  private  txjsiness  represent  only  half  of 
the  competitions,  ttien  we  can  also  demon- 
strate that  only  129  Federal  jobs  were  lost  out 
of  a  possible  5,070,  a  job  loss  rate  of  less 
than  2.5  percent 

But  it  didn't  end  Miere.  GAO  went  back  to 
those  129  with  questionnaires  to  find  out  just 
what  happened  to  them.  They  received  re- 
sponses from  94  of  the  129,  and  found  that 
53  of  them  actually  drew  unempkjyment  and/ 
or  public  assistance  payments  whk:h  amount- 
ed to  a  total  taxpayer  cost  of  $215,000. 

A  comparison  of  cost  versus  savings  is  dra- 
matic. Competition— the  very  competition  to 
Ije  killed  by  this  amendment— cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $215,000  out-of-pocket 

But  that  competition  brought  back  a  phe- 
nomenal [XDD  savings  of  $65.5  million  in 
these  31  functions.  That's  an  investment  of 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  for  a  dollar  return. 

I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  offer  amend- 
ments similar  to  this  in  order  to  be  responsive 
to  the  anguish  of  unempk>yment.  But  keeping 
that  in  perspective  is  critical  to  our  success.  It 
just  isn't  good  policy  to  tiade  $65.5  millkjn 
savings  for  215,000  dollars'  worth  of  tiansfer 
costs. 

Nor,  in  my  opinkxi,  is  it  good  polk:y  or  even 
good  politics  to  penalize  a  majority  of  our  con- 
stituencies for  a  minority. 

I  defy  any  voting  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives — including  my  valued  friends 
and  colleagues  from  nearby  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land—to demonsti^ate  to  me  today  ttiat  his  or 
her  congresskjnal  district  contains  nf)ore  Fed- 
eral employees  than  private  business  employ- 
ees. 

And  if  we  establish  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  constituents  wortt  for 


private  business  and  wtK>se  association  with 
the  Federal  Government  comes  mainly  on 
April  15  every  year,  then  we  shoukj  also  es- 
tablish a  list  of  winners  and  losers  from  tf>e 
kind  of  prohibition  being  sought  in  this  amend- 
ment 

The  winners  are  tfie  Federal  employees 
wtx) — ^we've  already  seen — stand  only  a  1  in 
20  threat  of  job  toss  from  competition.  ArtJt- 
trary  prohitxtions  spare  them  tf>e  uncertainty 
of  that  1  in  20  tiireat  and  spares  tt>em  the 
need  to  prove  in  open  competition  ttwt  they 
are  tiest  for  the  job. 

The  losers  are  the  private  businesses  in  our 
congressional  districts,  largely  small  txjsir>ess- 
es,  wtx)  wouW  compete  for  the  work. 

And  we  certainly  can  count  the  taxpayer  in 
the  tosers  category.  Department  of  Defense 
today  assigns  a  r>ear-automatic  30-percent 
cost  savings  on  every  single  competitton  heki, 
regardless  of  winner. 

Take  note  of  ttiat  Whether  Federal  in- 
house  costs  are  driven  down  to  realistic  fig- 
ures by  open  competition  or  a  private  busi- 
ness takes  it  over,  the  competition  itself  leads 
to  an  average  30-percent  savings  over  pre- 
competition  costs  for  the  work  done. 

Count  also  on  ttie  losing  skJe  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Federal  and  private  emptoyees  pay 
ttie  same  income  tax  on  the  dollar  they  earn 
from  Uncle  Sam,  but  private  conti-actors  pay 
business  taxes. 

Every  Federal  dollar  we  spend  on  a  private 
contract  brings  a  littie  more  back  into  ttie  kitty. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  refresh- 
ing my  plea  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
rejecting  this  amendment  and  ttie  amend- 
ments like  it  which  will  follow  and  ask  for  pro- 
hit)itions  on  competitton  and  contracting  out  at 
depots,  on  other  installations,  throughout  the 
Department  of  [)efense. 

And  allow  me  to  offer  instead,  hard,  statisti- 
cal proof  of  the  value  of  competition  to  prod- 
ucts and  sevtoes  of  ttiis  Government  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  competition  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
made  this  Nation  great  Prohibiting  competi- 
tion to  protect  a  few  members  of  ttie  Federal 
family  who  clearty  don't  need  it  is  amoral, 
even  if  it  isn't  unconstitutional. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dicks)  there 
were— ayes  17,  noes  30. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     AuCOIN.    Mr.    Chahman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  90,  noes 
271.  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  99] 
AYES-90 


Aspln 

Bennett 

CampbeU 

AuCoin 

Biaggi 

Carper 

Beileiuon 

Bruce 

Carr 

tM o    tnof 
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CoUiia 
Crockett 
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DeUinna 

DorgaiXND) 

Downey 

DurWn 

Dwyer 

■dwmnli(CA) 

BVBIK 

FkweU 

Ftah 

Oarate 

Oejdeneoa 

Oibboni 


Le«Ui(TZ) 

Leland 

lievine(CA) 

Lewli(OA) 

IfmvTOuIee 

MeCuKUen 

lleEwen 

McHufh 


flaU(OH) 

Hayes  (IL) 

BajeXLA) 

Howard 

Jeffordi 

JobannlCT) 

JolUMaa<SD) 

IfMtmmeter 

Kennedy 

KOdee 

Konnyu 

lAneaater 


Andenoo 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applefate 

Archer 

Armey 

AtUn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 


Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bemian 

BUbray 

Bttlrakla 

BlUey 

Boehlert 


Boland 

BoniorOa) 

Booker 

Bonkl 

BOaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bueehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buatamante 

Byron 


Cardln 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUn«er 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 

Coushlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 

Daniel 

Darden 

DaTii(IL) 

DavtodH) 

delaOana 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicklnaon 

Dicks 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA) 


Itontcomery 

Moody 

Dakar 

Otentar 

Obey 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price  (NO 

Rantel 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Russo 

Savase 

Sawyer 

NOES— 271 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Enclish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

FasceU 

Fasio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frensel 

Oallegly 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Ounderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

BOer 

Bochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 


Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Skaggs 
SUttery 
SUughter  (NY) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stokes 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Vento 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Young  (FL) 


Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

KolUr 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantoe 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

LiplnskI 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT> 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NIelaon 

Nowak 

Oltn 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 


Parrls 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Pursell 

QuIUen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

SaikI 


Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Stslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TK) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solars 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 


Sweeney 

Swift 

SwIndaU 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Traficant 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

WUllams 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK> 
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Ackerman 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BeviU 

Boner  (TN) 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Chappell 

Cnay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Ctwper 

Craig 

Daimemeyer 

Daub 

DIngell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 


Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pord(TN) 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Oradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gregg 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Lehman  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Martinez 

Mazzoll 

Miller  (CA) 

Moorhead 
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Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

RahaU 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Roybal. 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Watkins 

Waxman 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Miss  Schneider  for,  with  Mr.  Daub 
against. 

Messrs.  WORTLEY,  DAVIS  of  Illi- 
nois. BONIOR  of  Michigan.  MAR- 
LENEE. SCHEUER,  and  PRICE  of  Il- 
linois changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  STOKES,  RANGEL,  and 
SPRATT  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above-recorded. 

D  1350 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDHENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery: 

On  line  18,  strike  out  "319,378"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "327,645". 

On  line  19,  strike  out  "149,486"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "156,404". 

In  section  412  of  tiUe  IV  of  division  A 
(pace  64): 

On  line  11,  strike  out  "25,060"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "25,725". 

On  line  12.  strike  out  "12,407"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "13.329". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  amendment 
would  do  for  the  selected  reserve,  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Navy  Reserve  selected  re- 
serve in  strength  by  75  percent  of  the 
requested  growth  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

Also,  for  full-time  manning,  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Hi.  Chairman,  now  the  reserves  are 
a  total  force  concept  with  active  units 
being  unable  to  deploy  without  the  re- 
serve forces.  Sixty-six  percent  of  all 
the  separate  brigades  in  the  Army,  74 
percent  of  the  infantry  battalions  are 
in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

This  amendment  has  merit  to  it  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  would  accept  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Montgomery  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  if  we  are  looking  at 
a  few  places  which  really  could  make  a 
difference,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  come  upon  the  exact  point 
that  we  ought  to  be  putting  some 
money  in. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  1748,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  amendment 
would  increase  the  strength  of  our  Nation's 
Reserve  Forces.  These  Reserve  units  provide 
the  backbone  of  the  U.S.  defense  and  are  irv 
creasingly  t>eing  relied  on  for  combat  training 
in  addition  to  local  responsibilities. 

In  these  times  of  tight  budgets  it  makes 
good  sense  to  provide  for  our  Nation's 
strength  in  a  most  cost-effective  way.  I  am 
proud  of  our  Nation's  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  and  I  believe  thtat  this  Congress  shoukl 
demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  contritxi- 
tion  of  these  citizen  soldiers  by  adopting  tfie 
Montgomery  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  VOTE 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  350,  noes 
0,  not  voting  82.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  100] 


AYES— 350 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Beiuiett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggl 

BUbray 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 


Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (IA> 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Liplnski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lungren 


Chandler 

HaU(TX) 

Chapman 

Hamilton 

ChappeU 

Hammerschmldt 

tnieney 

Hansen 

Clarke 

Harris 

dinger 

Hastert 

CoaU 

Hatcher 

Coble 

Hawkins 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Collins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Coughlin 

Hefley 

Courter 

Hefner 

Coyne 

Henry 

Crane 

Herger 

Crockett 

Hertel 

Daniel 

HUer 

Darden 

Hochbrueckner 

Davis  (IL) 

Holloway 

Davis  (MI) 

Hopkins 

delaGaiza 

Houghton 

DeFazIo 

Howard 

DeLay 

Hoyer 

Dellums 

Hunkaby 

Derrick 

Hughes 

DeWine 

Hunter 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Dicks 

Hyde 

DioGuardi 

Inhofe 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MorelU 

Morrison  (CTP) 


Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nateher 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Peimy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 


Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Salki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 


Stallings 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratten 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swtndall 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg  (AK> 

Young  (FL) 
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Ackerman 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BeviU 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dymally 


Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gregg 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Lehman  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lukens.  Donald 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

M(M>rhead 

Murphy 


Neal 

NIchoU 

Oakar 

Rahall 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sharp 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Valentine 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Williams 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
At  the  end  of  title  V  of  division  A  (page  70, 
after  line  3)  add  the  following  new  section: 


Sn.  WEARING  OF  RELIGIOUS  APPAREL  BY 
IMEMBKR8  OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
WHILE  IN  UNIFORM. 

(a)  iM  General.— Chwter  45  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  773  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  774: 

"§774.  Rdigioas  apparel:  wcartatg  wMk  in  wii- 

form 

"(a)  General  Rin.E.— Except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b).  a  memt>er  of  the 
armed  forces  may  wear  an  item  of  religious 
apparel  whUe  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
meml)er's  armed  force. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  prohibit  the  wearing  of  an  item 
of  religious  apparel— 

"(1)  in  circumstances  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
wearing  of  the  item  would  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  meml>er's  military 
duties;  or 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines,  imder 
regulations  under  sulxsection  (c),  that  the 
item  of  apparel  is  not  neat  and  conservative. 

"(c)  RBOtJLATiONS.- The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  prescril)e  regulations  cohcem- 
ing  the  wearing  of  religious  apparel  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Sec- 
retary's jurisdiction  while  the  members  are 
wearing  the  uniform.  Such  regulations  shall 
l)e  consistent  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

"(d)  Religious  Apparel  DEmiED.- In  this 
section,  the  term  reUgious  apparel'  means 
apparel  the  wearing  of  which  is  part  of  the 
observance  of  the  religious  faith  practiced 
by  the  member.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  l>eglnning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"774.  ReUgious  apparel:  wearing  whUe  In 

uniform. 
"775.  Applicability  of  chapter.". 

(c)  Regulations.— The  secretary  con- 
cerned shall  prescribe  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  section  774(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schboedkr]  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  per- 
mits the  wearing  of  "neat  and  conserv- 
ative" religious  apparel— that  is, 
Jewish  yarmulkes  and  Sikh  turbans— 
so  long  as  the  apparel  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  military 
duties. 

The  "neat  and  conservative"  stand- 
ard was  drawn  from  existing  Air  Force 
regulations,  which  use  that  term  to 
define  what  jewelry  members  of  the 
military  may  wear. 

The  military  services  have  opposed 
any  such  legislation. 
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The  Army— but  not  the  other  serv- 
ices—aoc^Hed  Sikhs  with  turbans 
from  the  Utc  1940'8  to  the  early 
IMG's.  When  they  stopped  accepting 
fytk^oL,  they  grandfathered  those  then 
in  servloe.  At  least  one  Sikh  remains 
m  acUve  duty.  As  near  as  can  be 
learned  from  the  limited  records,  the 
Army  ceased  accepting  Sikhs  when  it 
was  told  it  must  either  accept  all  non- 
uniform religious  apparel— turbans, 
yarmulkes,  saffron  robes,  dreadlocks, 
etc.— or  none,  but  could  not  pick  and 
choose  among  religious  faiths. 

Tarmulkes  have  never  been  formally 
permitted— although  some  have  been 
wtwn  without  objection  over  the  years. 
In  the  early  1980's.  action  was  taken 
against  an  Air  Force  captain  for  wear- 
ing a  yarmulke  alter  he  had  worn  it 
for  5  years  without  objection.  The 
complaint  was  initiated  by  an  Air 
Poroe  lawyer  after  the  Jewish  captain 
testified  for  the  opposing  side  In  one 
of  the  lawyer's  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  military  was  suf- 
ficiently different  to  permit  it  to  apply 
rules  that  might  be  considered  dis- 
criminatory in  the  civilian  world. 

The  amendment  arises  out  of  the 
concerns  of  Sikhs  and  Jews  resulting 
fnm  the  above  two  actions. 

This  year's  amendment  is  identical 
to  language  included  in  the  commit- 
tee-reported biU  last  year.  The  same 
language  lost  by  two  votes  in  the 
Senate  last  year  and  was  dropped  in 
omference. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Birs.  Byroh]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Schroeder  amendment.  The  fact 
that  we  have  already  permitted  reli- 
gious groups  such  as  the  Sikhs  to 
wear  religious  headgear  in  the  Armed 
Forces  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
proper  amendment. 

We  will  merely  be  permitting  other 
groups  such  as  the  Orthodox  Jews  to 
have  the  same  privileges.  I  support  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  in  her 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiifsoM]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  DorhahI. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  religious  devo- 
tion more  unobtrusive  than  wearing  a 
yarmulke.  There  are  people  who  have 
more  hair,  times  10,  than  a  tiny  little 
AvXL  cap  and  it  can  be  worn  under  jet 
fighter  helmets,  under  garrison  hats. 


under  helmets,  it  can  even  be  worn 
under  a  regular  flight  cap. 

I  am  receiving  mail.  I  have  received 
six  letters  Just  within  the  last  2  weeks, 
from  Americans  of  Sikh  heritage.  It  is 
their  religious  devotion  not  to  ever  cut 
any  of  their  bodily  hair.  Those  beards 
we  see  are  probably  2  feet  long  wound 
up  and  inside  that  turban  is  as  much 
hair  as  they  can  grow.  They  point  out 
how  honorably  they  have  served  the 
British  Empire,  that  at  one  time  as  4 
percent  of  the  population,  they  were 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  officer 
and  NCO  corps  in  the  British  Indian 
Army  and  that  percentage  is  still  10 
times  higher  than  their  numbers  in 
India  now.  This  is  in  spite  of  some  reli- 
gious conflict. 

Is  there  some  specificity  in  this 
where  it  leaves— I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlewoman  to  respond— where  it 
leaves  the  military  some  leeway,  Ras- 
taf  arian  hair  or  something,  but  where 
we  can  be  specific  in  our  legislative 
dialog  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
restricting  something  as  precious,  but 
as  tiny  and  small,  as  the  wearing  of  a 
yarmulke  by  orthodox  people? 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentlemsm  and  I  am  very 
honored  that  the  gentleman  is  backing 
this  amendment. 

Yes,  indeed,  what  we  are  saying  here 
is  that  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prohibit  the  wearing  of  any  item  of  re- 
ligious apparel  if  the  circumstancs  are 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  wearing  of  the  item  would  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  the 
Member's  military  duties. 

I  think  if  they  say  it  interferes  and 
could  make  that  case,  yes;  so  if  some 
one  appeared  saying  they  wanted  to 
say  wear  a  robe  and  fly  an  airplane 
and  you  could  be  concerned  about  get- 
ting the  robe  caught  up  in  the  pud- 
dles, yes:  outside  of  that,  a  yarmulke. 
no. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  for  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  at  this  time  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  being 
highly  supportive  of  the  measure  in 
the  past. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DoRNAN]  for  his  supportive 
remarks. 

To  deny  religious  individuals  the  op- 
portimity  to  serve  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  an  unobstrusive 
part  of  their  apparel  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  so  many  loyal,  patriotic 
Americans. 

I  merely  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  supportive,  to  give  religious  or- 
thodox Jews  an  opportunity  to  serve 
by  wearing  a  very  small  unobstrusive 


skull   cap  as  part  of  their  military 
attire. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  amendment 
and  the  one  who  has  carried  it  in  prior 
sessions. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  only  really  serious  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  about  this 
amendment  have  to  do  with  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  permit 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  wear 
bizarre  forms  of  apparel  that  could  un- 
dermine military  discipline. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  the  armed  forces  of 
Canada,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  armed  forces  of 
New  Zealand,  all  permit  people  in 
their  military  not  only  to  wear  yar- 
mulkes, but  also,  if  they  are  Sikhs,  to 
wear  turbans. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the 
most  effective  military  force  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces,  permits  its  members  to  wear 
yarmulkes.  I  do  not  think  it  has  handi- 
capped their  ability  to  overcome  their 
enemies  in  battle. 

The  truth  is  that  for  the  last  several 
yeau^,  we  have  had  Sikhs  in  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  wear  their  turbins  because 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Indeed,  it  is  well-known  that  Sikhs 
are  a  martial  class.  Probably  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  to  redress  the  con- 
ventional imbalance  of  power  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  to  recruit  a  few 
Sikh  divisions  and  put  them  into  the 
field  to  close  the  gap  in  £\irope. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  our 
military  to  defend  the  religious  free- 
doms of  the  American  people.  It  would 
be  somewhat  odd  if  we  denied  people 
in  the  military  the  right  to  wear  reli- 
gious symbols.  After  all,  these  people 
are  presumably  prepared  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  other  Americans  to  enjoy  our  way 
of  life. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a 
need  for  this  amendment  only  because 

2  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  5- 
to-4  decision  upheld  the  right  of  the 
Air  Force  to  deny  someone  the  right 
to  wear  a  yarmulke.  If  that  case  came 
up  today  it  would  be  a  5-to-4  decision 
in  favor  of  the  right  to  wear  a  yar- 
mulke, because  Justice  Biu-ger,  who 
voted  against  the  right  to  wear  a  yar- 
mulke, has  left,  and  Justice  Scalia, 
who  voted  at  the  appellate  division  for 
the  right  to  wear  a  yarmulke  is  now  on 
the  Court.  There  is  a  5-to-4  majority 
in  the  Court  in  favor  of  this  right  now. 
but  there  is  no  need  to  wait  several 
years  for  litigation  to  work  its  way  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 


We  ought  to  stand  up  for  religious 
liberty.  It  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  can  pre- 
scribe any  item  of  religious  apparel 
which  he  believes  is  neither  neat  nor 
conservative,  but  which  interferes  in 
the  performance  of  someones  official 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment.  I  would  simply 
say  that  any  amendment  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schroeder]  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dorah] 
must  have  something  going  for  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  within  sound  of  my  voice  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  such  that  in 
order  to  preserve  the  time  for  this  side 
of  the  aisle  on  this  issue,  one  must  be 
in  opposition  to  it.  I  rose  in  opposition 
to  it  and  I  am  representing  the  posi- 
ton,  as  I  understand  it  to  be  that  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  I  do 
my  best  to  represent  here  and  the  ad- 
ministration; but  as  for  my  personal 
preference,  I  see  no  objection  to  an 
unobstrusive  adornment  being  worn 
under  a  hat  or  without  a  hat  and  cer- 
tainly the  Secretary  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  what  may  or  may  not  be 
worn  by  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered. 

Saying  that,  I  was  on  the  floor  last 
year  and  before  when  the  issue  came 
up.  It  passed  by  a  very  large  prepon- 
derance of  the  vote.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion even  though  I  stood  in  opposition 
to  it  to  ask  for  a  vote.  I  am  simply  stat- 
ing the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  representing  the  other 
side  of  this  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  this  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Solarz,  which  allows  tfie  wearing  of  religious 
apparel  as  long  as  it  is  neat  and  conservative 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
armed  services  personnel.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  would  allow  the 
wearing  of  yarmulkes  and  turfoans. 

Last  year  Ravneet  (Ravi),  a  constituent  of 
mine  attempted  to  enroll  in  at  Marmion  Military 
Academy  in  Aurora,  IL.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  wear  Army  ROTC 
uniform  with  his  turban.  It  seems  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  prohibits  the  wearing  of 
an  incomplete  uniform,  and  that  absence  of  a 
standard  issue  hat  or  cap  is  considered  an  in- 
complete uniform  and,  therefore,  prohibited. 

Ravi  is  a  natural  bom  U.S.  citizen,  and  he 
and  his  parents  are  practicing  Sikhs.  The  Sikh 
religion  was  founded  in  India  in  late  1400  A.D. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  religions  there  to  ex- 
press a  faith  in  one  god.  As  a  practicing  Sikh, 
Ravi  is  prohibited  from  cutting  his  hair  and  is 
required  to  wear  a  turt>an. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  closely  questton  a 
regulation  that  prohibits  U.S.  citizens  from 
wearing  unobtnisive,  inoffensive  religious  ap- 


parel during  their  service.  This  Nation  was 
founded  on  the  prirKipto  of  free  religious  ex- 
pression. It  is  sadly  ironic  that  we  forbid  thoee 
willing  to  fight  for  our  Constitution,  the  right  to 
practice  the  religious  freedom  whnh  ttiat  Con- 
stitutkjn  provides. 

For  this  reason  I  introduced  legislation 
which  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  wear,  under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uniform.  This 
bill,  which  ctosely  minors  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment, woukJ  alknv  the  wearir)g  of  turt>ans  and 
yarmulkes. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  we  are  presently 
ck>sing  the  door  on  U.S.  citizens  wtw,  but  for 
their  religious  headgear,  are  willing  and  able 
to  fight  for  the  freedoms  and  privileges  our 
Constitution  provides.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEiroiaan  oftered  by  hrs.  byron 
Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Byroh:  In 
section  634  of  division  A  (page  81)  strike  out 
subsection  (b)  (page  81.  line  23  through 
page  82,  line  6)  and  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  sul)section  (b). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  the  authori- 
zation for  the  temporary  lodging  ex- 
pense [TLEl  for  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  during  fiscal  year  1988. 
TLE  is  a  payment  made  to  service 
members  for  their  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses incurred  during  a  permanent 
change  of  station  move.  Under  current 
law,  a  maximiun  of  $110  per  day  is  au- 
thorized for  a  maximum  of  4  days  to 
pay  the  cost  of  food  and  lodging  while 
the  military  member  and  his  or  her 
family  are  waiting  for  housing  at  the 
new  duty  assignment. 

Last  year,  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion resolution  fimded  TLE  only  for 
those  in  pay  grade  E-4  and  below  with 
dependents.  In  the  remark  of  H.R. 
1748  to  meet  the  budget  resolution 
number,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  auid  Compensation  very 
reluctantly  took  similar  action  by 
deauthorizing  the  program  during 
fiscsil  year  1988  for  anyone  above  pay 
grade  E-4  or  without  dependents. 

Repeated  surveys  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel show  that  they  are  often  inad- 
equately reimbursed  for  the  costs  of 
their  moves  made  on  Government 
orders,  particularly  when  compared  to 
the  level  of  reimbursement  provided 
by  private  sector  employers  and  the 
Federal  Government  for  Federal  civil- 
ian  employees.    Over   the   past   few 


years,  we  have  made  progress  in  ad- 
dressing this  inequity— and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  for  the  work  she  has  done 
in  this  area— but  more  remains  to  be 
done.  TLE  Is  a  critical  part  of  the  per- 
manent change  of  station  reimburse- 
ment package.  Clearly,  the  greatest 
need  is  for  those  in  the  lowest  pay 
grades,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  deny  this  reimbursement  for 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  Gov- 
ernment orders  to  any  service  member. 
The  cost  of  my  amendment  Is  $39.5 
million  and  I  ask  my  colleagues'  favor- 
able consideration. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Is  any  Member  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from     Wisconsin      [Mr. 

ASPIN]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  I  think 
that  this  amendment  that  she  is  offer- 
ing and  the  one  that  she  is  offering 
next  are  very,  very  important  and 
worthwhile  amendments.  I  think  that 
if  we  have  any  chance  to  Improve  this 
bill  in  a  very  significant  way,  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendments  here  which 
deal  with  personnel  issues,  which  is 
our  top  priority,  would  be  the  thing 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing.  I  think  that 
it  is  very  important  that  we  pass  both 
this  amendment  and  the  second 
amendment  that  the  gentlewoman  is 
going  to  introduce. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  BATESifAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
something  that  addresses  a  definite 
shortfall  in  quality-of-life  issues  for 
our  enlisted  personnel.  It  is  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBIDIfKirT  AS  MODITIKD,  OFRaKD  BY  MRS. 
BYRON 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Hn.  Btkoh,  as 
DMidlfied:  In  aecUon  721  of  part  B  of  Utle 
Vn  of  divliion  A  (pace  *S.  after  line  17), 
taiaert  the  following  new  paragraph  (and 
Inaert  "(1)"  on  line  11  after  "In  Okh- 
Bui. — "): 

(S)  Section  1086(b)  of  such  UUe  U  amend- 
ed by  addbig  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  unl- 
fonned  aenrice  covered  by  this  section  by 
rcaaon  of  aectlon  1074(b)  of  this  title  may 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  total  of  more  than 
$3,000  for  health  care  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  a  plan  contracted  for  under  section 
lOTtCa)  of  this  UUe.". 

Page  OS.  line  10.  strike  out  "pok  activk- 


UMI 


Page  95.  line  19,  insert  the  foUowing  after 
"United  States  Code.":  "and  paragraph  (4) 
of  aectlon  1086(b)  of  such  UUe.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
fnim  ICaryland  [Mn.  Btroh]  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Bfr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
1748  includes  a  $1,000  ct/p  on  out-of- 
podtet  expenses  for  copayments  and 
deductibles  under  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
fwmed  Services  [CHAMFUS]  for 
active  duty  families.  The  purpose  of 
the  cap  is  to  ensure  that  no  service 
member's  family  would  be  wiped  out 
financially  by  a  long  and  costly  Illness. 
Catastrophic  coverage  Is  included  in 
the  vast  majority  of  private  sector 
plans,  and  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  grappling  this  year 
with  the  best  way  to  face  this  Issue  in 
the  Medicare  program.  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  add  catastrophic  protection  to 
CHAMFUS  as  welL 

Two  years  ago.  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  included  catastrophic  coverage  for 
both  active  duty  dependents  and  retir- 
ees. Unfortunately,  this  provision  was 
ultimately  dropped  in  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

During  our  marlcup  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation  would  like  to  have 
provided  catastrophic  coverage  for 
both  active  duty  families  and  retirees. 
Unfortunately,  the  dollars  simply  were 
not  there,  and  we  dealt  with  what  we 
felt  to  be  the  most  urgent  need— active 
duty  families  who  have  no  re<»urse 
when  assigned  on  Government  orders 
to  areas  with  little  or  no  medical  care 
available  in  military  hospitals. 

My  amendment  would  place  a  $3,000 
cap  on  out-of-pocltet  CHAMPUS  ex- 
penses for  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors.  That  is  not  as  gen- 
erous a  plan  as  many  provided  in  the 
private  sector  or  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Health  Benefits  Program 
where  catastrophic  protection  general- 
ly ranges  from  a  $1,000  to  a  $2,500  cap. 
Given  fiscal  constraints,  however,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  major  step 
toward  ensuring  that  no  retiree  or  his 
family  is  destroyed  financially  because 
of  a  lengthy  illness. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  with 
substantial  retiree  constituencies  have 


talked  with  me  in  recent  months  about 
the  Impact  of  large  cutbacks  in  the 
availability  of  medical  care  at  military 
hospitals,  particularly  Navy  facilities 
over  the  past  year  and  the  financial 
hardship  this  has  Imposed  on  many 
older  retirees.  This  is  an  area  of  great 
con(%m  to  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
Intend  to  focus  our  attention  on  mili- 
tary medical  care  Issues  this  year  once 
the  authorization  cycle  is  completed. 
My  amendment  will  not  solve  this 
problem,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  a  safety  net  for 
those  older  retirees  who  might  other- 
wise be  wiped  out  by  a  long  hospitali- 
zation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
(luestion  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btron],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKIIT  OFPERED  BY  MR.  SIUTR  OP  HEW 
JERSrr 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey:  At  the  end  of  title  VII  of  division  A 
(page  105,  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  73S.  EUGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 
THAT  PROVIDE  TREATMENT  FOR 
HEART  AND  LUNG  CONDmONS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER 
L1IAMPU& 

(a)  Ih  OEmsRAL.— 

(1)  Active-duty  dependents.— Section  1079 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (J),  a  hos- 
pital that  obtains  6  percent  or  more  of  its 
operating  funds  from  contributions  and 
that  limits  the  care  it  provides  to  the  treat- 
ment of  heart  and  lung  conditions  may  not 
be  denied  payment  for  a  ctiarge  for  services 
for  which  a  claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  subsection  (a)  solely 
on  the  basis  that  such  hospital  does  not 
impose  a  legal  obligation  on  patients  to  pay 
for  such  services.". 

(2)  C:^TAIN     members.     rORMER     MEMBERS, 

AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS.— Section  1086  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  a  hospi- 
tal that  obtains  6  percent  or  more  of  its  op- 
erating funds  from  contributions  and  that 
limits  the  care  it  provides  to  the  treatment 
of  heart  and  lung  condiUons  may  not  be 
denied  payment  for  a  charge  for  services  for 
which  a  claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  subsection  (a)  solely 
on  the  basis  that  such  hospital  does  not 
impose  a  legal  obligation  on  patients  to  pay 
for  such  services.". 


(b)  EmcTivK  DATE.— Section  1079(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (aMD).  and  section  1086  of  such 
UUe  (as  added  by  subsection  (aK2))  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  medical  care  received 
after  September  30,  1087. 

MODinCATION  OF  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SMITH 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Bfr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  the  committee  consider  a  mcxlifl- 
cation  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  tUt.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  A^IN.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  modification  would 
provide  a  1-year  continuation  of  reim- 
bursement under  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram for  Deborah  Heart  and  Lung.  It 
is  a  very  Important  institution  right 
outside  my  district.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  a  glitch  in  CHAMPUS  regula- 
tions, it  would  not  be  reimbursed,  be- 
cause they  never  charge  any  of  their 
patients  for  the  services  provided. 
They  are  the  only  hospital  in  the 
United  States  that  Is  in  this  predica- 
ment, and  it  is  my  feeling  that  at  least 
a  1-year  continuation  of  current  law, 
which  was  put  into  the  CR  last  year,  is 
a  very  advisable  thing. 

The  amendment,  also  at  the  request 
of  the  chairwoman,  provides  for  a 
GAO  study  to  determine  the  practices 
of  CHAMPUS  relative  to  those  institu- 
tions that  do  not  bill.  So  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  my  original  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  as  modified:  At  the  end  of  title  Vll 
of  division  A  (page  105,  after  line  22),  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEC  73S.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 
THAT  PROVIDE  TREATMENT  FOR 
HEART  AND  LUNG  CONDITIONS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER 
CHAMPUS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Active- DUTY  dependents.— Section  1079 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  A  hospital  that  obtains  6  percent  or 
more  of  its  operating  funds  from  contribu- 
tions and  that  limits  the  care  it  provides  to 
the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung  conditions 
may  not  be  denied  payment  for  a  charge  for 
services  for  which  a  claim  is  submitted 
under  a  plan  contracted  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  solely  on  the  basis  that  such  hospi- 


tal does  not  Impose  a  legal  obligation  on  pa- 
tients to  pay  for  such  services.". 
(2)   (Certain   members,   former   members. 

AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS.— SCCtlon  1086  Of  title 

10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  A  hospital  that  obtains  6  percent  or 
more  of  its  operating  funds  from  contribu- 
tions and  that  limits  the  care  it  provides  to 
the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung  conditions 
may  not  be  denied  payment  for  a  charge  for 
services  for  wliich  a  claim  is  submitted 
under  a  plan  contracted  for  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  solely  on  the  basis  that  such  hospi- 
tal does  not  impose  a  legal  obligation  on  pa- 
tients to  pay  for  such  services.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  1079(1)  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (aKD).  and  section  1086  of  such 
title  (as  added  by  subsection  (aK2))  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  medical  care  received 
after  September  30,  1987,  and  before  (Dcto- 
ber  1. 1988. 

SEC  7S«.  GAO  REPORT  ON  PAYMENT  ON  CERTAIN 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Review.- The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  practices 
under  various  insurance  plans  with  respect 
to  payments  to  hospitals  for  charges  for 
medical  services  in  cases  where  the  hospital 
does  not  impose  a  legal  obligation  on  pa- 
tients to  pay  for  such  services.  In  the 
review,  the  Comptroller  General  shall— 

(1)  look  at  the  practices  with  respect  to 
such  payments  of  private  sector  Insurance 
plans,  including  self -Insured  plans,  as  well  as 
federally  sponsored  or  funded  programs,  in- 
cluding Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Health  Benefit  Plan;  and 

(2)  provide  an  assessment  and  comparison 
of  the  practices  with  respect  to  such  pay- 
ments imder  regulations  of  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS).  along  with 
any  recommendations  for  changing  such 
practices  in  CHAMPUS  and  an  analysis  of 
the  costs  Involved. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  December  31. 
1987.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Conmilttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  review  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions, 
because  on  the  surface  at  least  it 
would  seem  that  this  amendment  is 
basically  a  private  bill  disguised  as  an 
amendment  to  permanent  law,  and  I 
realize  that  the  gentleman  has  had  a 
lot  of  discussion  with  staff  on  this,  but 
as  presently  drafted  the  amendment 
raises  substantial  policy  questions  that 
I  think  perhaps  the  gentleman  can 
&]isw6ir. 

Why  should  it  be  limited  only  to 
heart  and  lung  institutions?  Why  not, 
say,  children's  hospitals  and  lung  cen- 
ters and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  hos- 
pitals that  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to  do  bill  their  patients.  Deborah  was 
founded  back  in  1922  imder  a  very 


unique  type  of  philanthropic  m<xle, 
and  that  is  that  they  never  bill  any  pa- 
tient, whether  it  be  a  yoimg  person, 
old  person,  an  Indigent  person,  and 
they  do  have  a  network  of  some  70,000 
people  who  do  provide  the  fundraising 
apparatus,  and  they  do  do  substantial 
fundraising  that  pays  for  many  of 
these  procedures.  They  also  receive 
payment  from  Medicare. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  if  this  were  a 
normal  hospital  they  would  already 
have  been  billing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  they  have 
not  been  billing,  but  they  worked  out 
an  agreement  with  DOD  whereby 
they 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
point  is  that  they  are  not  billing  now. 
and  their  charter  precludes  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  They  are  not  now, 
but  it  is  my  further  understanding 
that  this  would  allow  them  to  bill  for  a 
year.         

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  One 
year. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  One  year.  And 
this  requires  GAO  to  make  a  study, 
and  this  \s  not  put  into  permanent 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  My  original  amendment  would 
have  put  it  into  permanent  law,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  chairwoman 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  this  is  a  1-year 
exception  as  a  trial  and  then  we  make 
a  final  decision. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
right.  And  let  me  just  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  current  law  as  put  into 
the  CR  last  year  was  a  1-year  continu- 
ation, so  we  are  just  continuing  an  ad- 
ditional year  during  the  time  the  GAO 
will  investigate  the  matter. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  I,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  had  grave  concerns  and 
reservations  about  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  go  into  perma- 
nent legislation.  I  question  the  nar- 
rowness of  one  specific  hospital.  I 
question  why  one  specific  hospital 
should  be  permitted  not  to  biU  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  bills,  which  is 
why  we  have  worked  out  this  compro- 
mise in  the  language  that  will  be  ena- 
bling this  legislation  for  1  year  specifi- 
cally, and  then  we  are  going  to  take  a 
look  at  it  next  year  when  we  mark  in 
committee. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his 
hard  and  diligent  work  and  to  thank 


the  chairwoman,  who  I  know  had  mis- 
givings about  the  amendment,  for  her 
support  and  for  her  suggestion  that  a 
GAO  study  accompany  this  amend- 
ment, and  also  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  I  believe  that 
we  are  all  in  accord  now,  and  we  vp- 
preciate  his  support,  too. 

Mr.  Otairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
amerximenL 

For  65  years,  Deborah  Heart  and  Ijjng 
Center  has  provided  vital,  lifesaving  care  to 
thousands  of  individuals— at  no  cost  to  the 
patierrt  Deborah  is  a  unique,  nonprofit  hos- 
pital which  offers  such  vital  care  as  opervheart 
surgery.  Furthermore,  Deborah  offers  this  care 
regardless  of  a  perscxi's  race,  creed,  or  at>ility 
to  pay.  Without  Deborah,  many  poor  and  unin- 
sured persons  would  have  to  forgo  or  deity 
vital  medical  attention.  (, 

Deborah  will  accept  and  is  offered  reim- 
bursement from  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Commer- 
cial insurance  carriers,  and  HMO's.  Oily 
CHAMPUS  refuses  to  reimburse  Deborah  for 
care  given  to  its  beneficiaries. 

CHAMPUS  regulations  say  that  if  a  benefici- 
ary has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay,  CHAMPUS 
has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay.  CHAMPUS  be- 
lieves that  if  they  reimbursed  Deborah,  tfien 
an  abuse  of  service  would  result  This  is  not  a 
valid  argument.  Deborah  does  not  provide  friv- 
olous care,  but  serious,  expensive,  lifesaving 
care  Kke  opervt>eart  surgery. 

This  amendment  is  further  made  necessary 
by  the  location  of  Deborah.  This  impressive 
hospital  is  located  near  three  military  facilities 
and  is  in  an  area  of  high  concentiaticxi  of  mili- 
tary retirees.  I  am  sure  that  CHAMPUS  benefi- 
ciaries are  sfiocked  to  learn  tfiat  ttieir  insur- 
ance polic:y  will  reimburse  just  about  any  hos- 
pital except  a  highly  regarded  and  philanthrop- 
ic hospital  located  near  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  refusal  of  CHAMPUS  to 
reimburse  Debcxah  means  that  genuinely  de- 
serving charity  patients  may  not  receive 
needed  medical  attention.  This  is  not  a  big 
ticket  item,  but  it  is  very  important  to  Deborah, 
other  charitable  hospitals  like  it,  artd  the  pa- 
tients tfiey  serve. 

And  lastiy,  I  wouW  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league and  good  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  for  his 
hard  arxl  fast  action  on  this  amerxjment  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Deborah  Heart  and  Lung  Center  in  Browns 
Mills,  NJ,  Is  one  of  the  finest  hospiUls  in  the 
worid,  provkJing  specialty  care  in  cardiac  and 
pulmoriary  procedures.  Deborah  Hospital  is, 
as  you  may  know,  a  philanthropic  institution— 
not  requiring  patients  to  pay  for  their  care  if 
tfiey  are  unat)le  to,  thus  providing  a  healthcare 
safety  net  for  the  underprivileged  and  indigent 
But  this  humanitarian  polk:y  has  been  turned 
against  Deborah  and  used  by  ttw  Civilian 
Health  and  Medkal  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Servk»s  [CHAMPUS)  as  grounds  for  refusal 
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of  rafenburaamant  for  can  praviitod  to  CHAM- 
PUP  aigfcli  prtwus. 

\MM*  olhar  Wntpmtf  payors,  inckiding 
Biua  Croaa,  Uladtoara.  Madcaid.  various 
HMO's,  and  oOtar  cowiwarcial  insurers  ragu- 
My  rafenburaa  Oabor^  current  CHAMPUS 
raguUfons  require  patients  to  be  biNed  and  to 
be  under  a  "legal  oblgalion"  to  share  the 
burden  of  their  surgery. 

Accordbig  to  CHAMPUS  sources.  Mr.  Chair- 
mm,  the  poicy  was  instituted  to  dtecourage 
abuea  of  the  systsm  by  beneficiaries.  Cost 
sh«lng  is  used  as  an  incentive  to  benefict- 
•rtee  not  to  seeic  medfeal  treatment  Ightheart- 
ed^  and  without  true  need  for  such  treatment 
Certainly,  the  potcy  has  merit  in  that  context 
but  in  the  case  of  Deborah  that  reasoning 
seems  somewhat  trite  and  simpiy  is  not  per- 
suasive. 

Aflar  al.  heart  surgeiy  and  lung  surgery- 
Deborah's  stoci(  in  trade— «  not  the  type  of 
medfcal  treatment  which  is  Klcely  to  be  re- 
quealed  by  a  patient  or  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian absent  the  competing  necessity  for  such 
aurgsiy.  SUH  further  and  I  believe  this  to  be 
sii^iitiOHit  CHAMPUS  routinely  reimbursed 
Deborah  untN  January  1965  at  which  time 
CHAMPUS  suddenly  determined  that  due  to 
Us  phiwihropic  nature  the  heart  and  lung 
center  was  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  pay- 


It  is  important  aiso  to  note  that  Deborah  is 
located  adjacent  or  in  dose  proximity  to  three 
miitwy  instalations— Maguire  AFB,  Fort  Dix. 
and  Lakehurst  ftaval  Air  Engineering  Center. 
Thus  it  comes  as  no  surprise  tttat  over  the 
yews,  thousands  of  miitary  dependents  and 
retirees  have  been  treated  at  Deborah  on 
both  an  inpatient  and  outpatient  basis.  Yet.  if 
CHAMPUS  continues  to  refuse  reimtKjrse- 
ment.  Deborah  may  have  to  cease  providing 
care  for  CHAMPUS-eligible  patients.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  a  change  must  be  effect- 
ed to  aHow  service  dependents  and  retirees  to 
receive  the  exceNent  care  afforded  ttiem  at 
Deboraf>— care  not  available  at  nearby  military 
mednal  facilities. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  you  may  well  remember  that 
last  year  I  offered  a  similar  amerxlment  on  tfie 
House  floor  during  consideration  of  ttie  fiscal 
yetf  1987  DOD  authorization.  While  my 
amendment  passed  in  the  House  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  final  House-Senate  conference 
language.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  obtain  a  1- 
year  continuation  of  reimbursement  by  amend- 
ing the  continuing  resolution  making  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  to  allow  CHAM- 
PUS to  reimburse  Detxxah  during  that  fiscal 
year.  I  t)elieve  it  is  necessary  to  contimje  ttiat 
reimbursement  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ow  President  described  the 
spirit  and  work  of  Deborah  Heart  and  Lung 
Center  by  saying: 

Over  the  years,  I  tiave  witnessed  many 
times  the  greatness  of  the  American  spirit. 
Compassion  for  others,  creativity  in  meeting 
the  challenges,  and  determination  to  accom- 
plish our  goals  are  significant  attributes  of 
our  people.  One  evidence  of  this  spirit  is  the 
vitality  of  organizations  such  as  Del>orah 
Hospital. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  commendation  to  you  for 
your  generous  volunteering  contributions  to 
your  community.  Tour  Involvement  exem- 
plifies the  highest  tradition  of  service  to 
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others  and  enhances  the  lives  of  all  our  citi- 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  would 
like  to  talk  to  the  gentleman  on  this 
side  and  make  an  announcement  to  all 
of  the  Members  about  what  the  sched- 
ule looks  like  for  Monday. 

The  program  on  Monday  is  that  we 
are  due  to  come  in  at  12.  We  do  not 
have  on  the  schedule  as  far  as  the  de- 
fense issues  go.  the  first  issue  before 
us.  the  contracting-out  issues  for 
which  there  is  a  general  debate  of  20 
minutes.  Then  there  are  three.  10- 
minute  amendments,  one  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, one  by  Mr.  Hdtto,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Matsui. 

When  we  finish  the  contracting-out 
issue  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  go 
back  to  the  list  of  amendments  that 
we  were  working  on  today  and  hope- 
fully come  pretty  close  to  the  close  of 
those  amendments  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Members  should  be  on  notice  that 
late  in  the  day  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
Chair  to  call  up  the  amendment  on 
the  C-17.  We  have  committed  to  the 
people  who  are  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  opponents  of  that 
amendment  that  we  would  do  it  late  in 
the  day,  no  sooner  than  4  in  the  after- 
noon because  some  of  the  proponents 
and  opponents  would  not  be  here  until 
that  time. 

So  it  would  be  the  Intention  of  the 
chairman  to  do  first  the  contracting- 
out  issues,  second  back  to  the  general 
amendments,  continue  the  list  of  gen- 
eral amendments  we  were  doing  today 
and  then  late  in  the  afternoon  do  the 
C-17  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

So  as  I  understand  it  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  there  would  be  a  vote  on  C- 
17  late  in  the  day  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  we  could  antici- 
pate a  vote  on  the  C-17  late  in  the  day 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  what  time  would 
we  be  finishing  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Well,  that  is  up  to  the 
leadership.  I  think  we  had  anticipated 
at  one  point  that  we  would  have  a 
fairly  reasonable  hour.  But  I  am  a 
little  bit  disturbed  at  the  progress  we 
have  made  today  because  of  the  insist- 
ence on  having  votes.  If  the  people  are 
going  to  insist  that  because  we  are 
being  called  here  on  Monday,  when  we 
are  not  usually  here  on  Monday  that 
we  are  going  to  make  sure  we  have  a 
lot  of  votes  on  Monday,  I  do  not  know, 
all  bets  could  be  off  as  to  the  time  at 
which  we  end.  It  was  our  anticipation 
then  but  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
call   for   votes   on   things   that   pass 


unanimously  here,  I  think  we  cannot 
make  any  commitment  about  the  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  reiterate 
briefly  then.  We  will  go  in  at  12  with 
the  contracting-out  issue  first,  that 
should  take  a  couple  of  hours  perhaps 
and  then  we  are  going  to  go  to  the 
housekeeping  amendments  or  to  the 
general  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tleman. The  contracting-out  would 
take  less  than  2  hours,  the  contract- 
ing-out would  take  I  would  think 
maybe  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  most.  And  then 
we  would  go  the  general  amendments 
and  we  would  like  to  finish  those  gen- 
eral amendments.  We  would  like  to 
finish  that  program  on  Monday.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  lot  of  votes  on  senseless 
amendments  we  could  finish  at  6. 

D  1500 

If  we  have  senseless  votes  on  amend- 
ments, then  we  might  go  longer. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  votes  on  senseless  amend- 
ments. I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  we  have  some  assurance  as  to 
the  nature  of  amemdments  that  are 
going  to  be  brought  up.  and  we  know 
the  seriousness  of  those  amendments, 
maybe  different  decisions  will  be  made 
on  calling  votes. 

The  point  some  of  us  are  maldng  is 
that  when  we  are  given  every  indica- 
tion that  important  substantive 
amendments  will  be  on  the  floor  that 
we  are  required  to  be  here  for.  and 
that  changes  two  or  three  times,  and 
Members  who  have  commitments  in 
their  district  have  already  made 
changes  and  cam  no  longer  make  those 
commitments  in  their  district,  at  that 
point  in  time,  votes  may  very  well  be 
called  on  what  the  gentleman  refers  to 
as  less  important  or  less  controversial 
amendments. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lungren]  that  it  was 
always  the  intention  of  us  to  try  and 
schedule  on  Mondays  and  Fridays 
Issues  that  were  of  lesser  importance 
to  try  and  keep  the  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  schedule. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  of 
2:45  yesterday  afternoon,  the  major 
question  on  the  carriers  was  to  be 
taken  care  of  today. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Within  less  than  40 
minutes,  that  was  changed.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  sense  of  assurance  that 
Members  have  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  to  be  considered. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  some  of  us  on 
the  west  coast  to  take  care  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  constituents  than 


it  is  for  other  Members  who  can  get 
home  within  an  hour  or  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Frank]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspnr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  by  saying  that  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  I  un- 
derstand his  position.  It  has  l}een  a 
very  difficult  time,  but  the  leadership 
did  have  to  change  the  order  of  those 
votes  because  we  ran  into  problems 
that  we  did  not  anticipate  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  with  the  rule  that  we 
were  drafting  yesterday.  I  am  sorry 
that  happened,  but  I  think  it  was  not 
the  leadership's  fault  on  this  side,  so 
much  as  we  got  cross  wires  and  we 
almost  had  a  rule  that  came  out  that 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  rule.  We 
had  to  go  back  and  straighten  it  out. 

The  gentleman.  I  think,  has  a  pretty 
good  look  at  the  schedule  for  next 
week  as  far  as  what  time  we  are  going 
to  be  finishing  on  each  of  the  nights. 
We  will  try  and  accommodate  the  gen- 
tleman with  a  firm  schedule  as  far  in 
advance  as  we  can  on  votes.  We  will  go 
through  another  colloquy  on  Monday 
and  talk  about  the  votes  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  We  will  try  to  do  the  best  we  can 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  hap- 
pening like  the  rule  getting  crossed 
yesterday  that  caused  us  to  change 
the  vote  on  the  carrier. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  reiterate  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers and  for  those  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  C-17  amendment  which 
is  going  to  be  a  very  major  amend- 
ment, they  can  expect  that  there  prob- 
ably will  be  a  vote  late  in  the  day  on 
Monday  and  should  accommodate 
their  schedules  for  that. 
Mr.  ASPm.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Ray]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Frank.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bUl  (H.R.  1748)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1988 
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and  1989.  wad  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAHON 
Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an 
inMy  fw<  requirsd  a  brief  hospitaiization.  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  nosaion  of  the 
Houae  on  Friday.  May  8. 
If  I  had  been  present 
On  roNcaN  Na  96.   I  would  have  voted 

On  rdlcall  No.  97.  I  would  have  voted 

On  roHcall  No.   96.  I  would  have  voted 

On  roHc^  Na  99.   I  would  have  voted 

nay. 

On  roNcaa  No.  100.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcail  Na  101.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


UMI 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  ICr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  introduce,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  full 
committee.  Mr.  Joins  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  both  our  full  committee  and  our 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  are  Joining  me  as  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several 
years,  administration  efforts  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  and  improve 
our  national  defense  posture  have 
been  successful  but.  at  the  same  time. 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  short- 
changed in  administration  budget  re- 
quests and  in  congressional  appropria- 
tions because  of  soaring  deficits  and 
budget  constraints. 

Although  Coast  Guard's  missions 
have  increased  with  additional  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Maritime  Defense 
Zones  Agreement  and  in  our  Nation's 
war  against  drugs.  Coast  Guard's 
budget  has  not  increased  proportion- 
ately. In  fact,  in  constant  dollar  terms, 
there  has  been  no  growth  in  the  Coast 
Guard  budget  over  the  last  5  years. 

As  a  result.  Congress  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  allocate  additional  funds 
to  the  Coast  Guard  from  defense  ap- 
propriations. For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Coast  Guard  received  $200 
million  from  defense  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Augmentation  Program.  In  ad- 
dition. Coast  Guard  received  $89  mil- 
lion from  the  omnibus  drug  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  late  last  year  to 


purchase  additional  equipment  for  use 
In  drug  interdiction. 

However,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  new  equipment,  as  well  as  for 
items  such  as  spare  parts  and  fuel. 

And  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  continue  to  receive 
funds  from  other  sources  to  support 
the  new  missions  being  assigned  to 
them  by  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  authorization  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  we  are  incorporating 
into  Coast  Guard's  operating  expense 
base  a  portion  of  the  funds  Coast 
Guard  has  previously  received  as  reim- 
bursement for  Its  defense  and  law  en- 
forcement activities.  This  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  predictability  of 
its  funding,  and  I  hope  we  can  count 
on  the  support  of  this  body  in  provid- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  with  the  funds 
necessary  to  perform  its  many  critical 
missions. 


BIG  BEND  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
TEXAS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  67.000  acres 
to  the  Big  Bend  National  Park  in 
Texas.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
National  Park  Service  to  accept  the 
land  as  a  donation  from  the  Texas 
Nature  Conservancy. 

This  property,  known  as  the  Harte 
Ranch  or  North  Rosillas  Mountains 
Preserve,  was  given  to  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy by  Ed  and  Houston  Harte  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  retained  in 
its  natural  state.  The  preserve  is  an 
area  of  astonishing  natural  diversity 
which  is  home  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  rare  and  endangered  plants  and 
animals  that  exist  in  Texas. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Harte  brothers  and  the  Texas  Nature 
Conservancy,  we  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  acquire  this  land  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  to  preserve 
an  important  part  of  our  natural  her- 
itage for  future  generations. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  COM- 
PASSION OP  STEWART  MCKIN- 
NEY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Many  of  us  expressed  our 
praise  and  support  for  him  and  our  af- 
fection for  him  yesterday. 


Today,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
taken  action  to  recognize  by  naming  a 
fish  and  wildlife  area  off  the  coast  of 
Connecticut  in  his  honor.  That  is  ap- 
propriate because  he  championed  that 
issue  as  a  single  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  issue  dealing 
with  the  homeless  and  the  policies  and 
grants  programs  that  we  have  had. 

During  the  upcoming  conference  on 
that  issue,  we  hope  to  identify  the 
homeless  issue  as  the  the  McKinney 
grant  or  acts  because  Stewabt's  close 
association  and  concern  and  compas- 
sion that  he  espoused  and  reflected 
throughout  his  service  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

We  hope  to  further  honor  and  recog- 
nize his  work,  his  intensity,  and  his 
concern  and  compassion  by  naming 
this  program,  which  he  worked  with 
us  for  so  long  on,  in  his  honor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  support  this  effort  and 
will  work  with  us  to  provide  recogni- 
tion to  a  Member  who  has  done  so 
much  in  this  body  and  has  attained 
the  type  of  leadership  which  will  be 
much  missed  in  future  years. 


THE  WELDON  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  set  the  record  straight.  Yester- 
day a  brilliant  amendment  authored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Bfr.  CmtT  WsLDOif,  was  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  passed 
overwhelmingly.  It  was  an  amendment 
that  for  the  first  time  put  this  House 
of  Representatives  on  record  as  find- 
ing that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  in- 
stalled by  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  offered  the  amendment  purely  as 
Mr.  Weldon's  designee  because  time 
ran  out  and  he  had  to  leave  just  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  Himter  amendment;  it  is  the 
Weldon  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
so  regarded. 


THE  McKINNEY  ACT.  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  follow  our  col- 
league, the  gentlenuui  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento]  to  the  podium  to  also  call 


for  the  naming  of  the  homeless  legis- 
lation as  the  McKinney  Act. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  what  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  that  really 
significant  legislation  Stewart 
McKinney  made.  When  we  started 
this  effort  in  January,  Stew  was 
frankly  the  first  Member  I  went  to  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  work  he  has 
put  in  over  the  years  on  the  need  for 
housing  for  low-income  people,  on  ad- 
dressing problems  of  the  homeless, 
and  on  the  attention  he  specifically 
supplied  to  the  problems  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization related  to  the  homeless. 
And,  of  course.  Stew  McKimmey  re- 
sponded Just  exactly  the  way  he 
always  did.  He  said.  "Yes."  and  he  was 
a  total,  driving  force  all  the  time, 
along  with  other  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked  so  hard 
for  the  homeless  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  to  confer- 
ence and  are  able  to  bring  this  biU  out 
of  conference  in  the  near  future,  I 
think  all  of  us  in  this  House  agree  that 
this  is  exactly  the  right  tribute  to  the 
great  gruy  Stew  McKinney  was,  to 
name  this  legislation  the  McKinney 
Homeless  Act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE STEWART  McKINNEY 
(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  well  today  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
found personal  loss— the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  Stewart  McKin- 
ney. 

Though  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Stew  and  I  were  never  adver- 
saries. Partisanship  was  never  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  personal  or  political 
relationship.  Occasional  disagreement 
over  details  never  provoked  a  depar- 
ture from  ideals  that  we  shared  and 
struggled  for  together.  We  were  truly 
partners  in  the  struggle  for  social  Jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
in  this  society. 

His  compassion  and  tireless  advocacy 
for  those  less  advantaged  guided  his 
legislative  energies,  from  his  efforts  to 
assist  the  homeless,  the  mentally  ill, 
and  the  disadvantaged,  to  the  desire 
for  a  District  of  Columbia  free  from 
the  colonial  yoke  of  congressional  con- 
trol. Stew  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
these  efforts  and  so  many  more. 

I  served  with  Stew  on  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee 
during  his  entire  period  of  service  in 
the  Congress.  He  was  a  champion  of 
full  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  the  District,  one  who  worked  tire- 
lessly on  their  behalf  to  make  this 
dream  a  reality.  For  the  past  8  years,  I 
as  the  Chair,  and  he  as  the  ranking 
Republican,  worked  together  in  a  most 
effective  manner  to  improve  the  qual- 


ity of  life  for  all  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

His  dedication  to  a  common  cause 
was  reflected  in  the  air  of  bipartisan 
collegiality  that  he  sought  to  achieve 
and  maintain  from  the  outset  of  his 
service  on  that  committee.  He  consist- 
ently sought  out  staiff  members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  expand  his 
awareness  in  order  to  argue  more  ef- 
fectively the  case  for  the  District  in 
committee  and  on  the  House  floor. 

Stew  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  a  legislative  statesman.  His  con- 
science preempted  his  party  affiliation 
when  it  came  to  matters  that  he  knew 
would  have  a  decisive  impact  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  disadvantaged  or  the 
safety  of  the  planet.  Thus  he  argued 
passionately  for  improved  health  care, 
housing,  and  educational  benefits.  He 
argued  with  equal  passion  against  aid 
to  the  Contras.  SDI.  and  the  escalat- 
ing threat  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Stew  McKinney  was  truly  a  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people,  because  he 
made  it  his  business  to  be  one  of  the 
people.  He  was  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  constantly  sought  to  reach 
out  to  everyone,  regardless  of  class, 
gender,  economic  status,  or  political 
preference.  He  was  a  legend  on  the 
Hill  for  his  courteous  treatment  of 
staff  and  strangers  alike,  and  for  his 
deep  personal  Interest  in,  and  assist- 
ance to,  so  many  who  sought  him  out. 

The  passing  of  Stew  McKinney  is  a 
tragic  loss  for  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Con- 
necticut. But,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is 
a  tragic  loss  for  the  Nation  as  well,  be- 
cause Stew  McKinney  represented 
the  best  that  this  Nation  has  to  offer 
in  service  to  all  the  people. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  have  lost 
an  invaluable  and  trusted  colleague- 
one  whose  sense  of  decency,  integrity, 
and  compassion  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. Vaya  con  Dios.  my  colleague,  my 
friend,  my  brother.  We  will  miss  you, 
terribly. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1561 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1561. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATEST  IN  SANDINISTA 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  assistance  to  the  freedom 


fighters  in  Nicaragua  continues,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  ponder  a  shocking  new 
wave  of  Sandinista  human  rights 
abuses  reported  in  the  April  5  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Directed  not 
at  the  so-called  Contras,  supposed  sab- 
oteurs or  alleged  CIA  operatives  but 
rather  at  the  mothers  of  political  pris- 
oners locked  up  by  the  Sandinistas, 
this  campaign  of  repression  adds  a 
new  moral  dimension  to  United  States 
policy  options  in  Central  America. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  Move- 
ment of  Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners 
puts  the  number  of  political  detainees 
in  Nicaragua  at  10,000.  The  new  group, 
formed  in  January  of  this  year,  has 
written  letters  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  the  Nicaraguan  prison 
system  "unjust  and  cruel,  despite  offi- 
cial propaganda  to  the  contrary."  And 
they  staged  a  protest  on  International 
Women's  Day  to  urge  the  release  of 
those  incarcerated  for  their  opinions. 
In  response,  the  Sandinistas  have 
threatened  the  women  and  intimated 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  would 
face  more  difficult  conditions  if  their 
demonstrations  continued. 

In  a  sense,  the  severity  of  the  Sandi- 
nista answer  to  the  mothers  should 
not  surprise  anyone.  "When  [Interior 
Minister]  Thomas  Borge  and  other 
Sandinistas  were  imprisoned  in  the 
1970's,"  The  Times  notes,  "relatives 
and  supporters  staged  hunger  strikes 
and  other  public  campaigns  on  their 
behalf.  Recalling  the  political  success 
of  those  demonstrations,  the  Sandinis- 
tas, now  in  power,  are  anxious  to 
assure  that  the  same  tactic  not  be 
used  against  them."  In  other  words, 
the  Meinagua  regime  has  become  so 
jealous  of  absolute  power  that  it  will 
not  even  permit  the  small  ration  of  lib- 
erty once  tolerated  by  Anastasio 
Somoza. 

Thomas  Borge,  not  surpisingly, 
denies  that  the  Sandinistas  have  im- 
prisoned anyone  on  account  of  his  or 
her  beliefs.  "Who  is  more  interested  in 
prison  conditions  than  we  are?"  he 
asks.  Unfortunately,  a  1986  review  of 
Sandinista  prison  conditions  by  the 
State  Department  suggests  that  the 
Nicaraguan  secret  police  and  its  200 
Cuban  awlvisers  take  an  excessive  inter- 
est in  prison  conditions.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  chosen  to  remodel  the  secret 
police  facility  once  employed  by  the 
government  of  Anastasio  Somoza.  Bar- 
type  cell  doors  have  been  replaced  by 
solid  metad  plate  doors.  Cells  receive 
ventilation  through  a  narrow  air  tube. 
CeUs  are  brightly  lighted  or  totally 
dark.  And  between  interrogation  ses- 
sions, prisoners  may  find  themselves 
in  cubicles  too  small  to  rest,  stand,  or 
sit. 

Nicaraguan  refugees  report  that  the 
Sandinistas  use  sleep  deprivation, 
physical  beatings,  attacks  by  trained 
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dogs,  and  placement  in  neck-deep 
lewage  pits  as  methods  in  the  program 
of  torture  they  inflict  on  many  politi- 
cal prisoners.  One  former  prisoner, 
still  in  Nicaragua,  has  provided  an  ex- 
cruciating account  of  how  these  meth- 
ods are  implemented  in  a  clandestine 
facility  (^lerated  by  the  secret  police. 

(Tlie  priaon  guards]  lined  us  up  In  the 
Inur^  of  the  yard  rtcht  neict  to  the  swimming 
pooL  Our  hands  were  tied  behind  our  backs 
and  tbey  would  walk  by  and  push  us  into 
the  pool  one  by  one.  They  would  let  us  start 
drownlnc  and  then  they  would  pull  us  out 
of  the  water  and  make  us  confess  our  "coun- 
tenerolutionary"  activities  as  we  gasped  for 
breath. 

Of  course,  drastic  measures  such  as 
these  are  not  always  necessary.  Ac- 
cording to  defectors,  some  35,000  indi- 
viduals have  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
Nicaraguan  prison  sjrstem  since  1979. 
According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
this  large  total  of  arrests  apparently 
arises  from  the  use  of  repeated  short- 
term  incarceration  for  political  ends. 
The  omnipresent  fear  of  a  return  to 
prison  can  generate  intimidation  or 
even  cooperation  in  providing  informa- 
tion on  one's  neighbors.  While  repeat- 
ed confinement  involves  relatively 
little  physical  discomfort,  it  creates  a 
climate  of  terror  In  which  even  those 
who  have  not  been  arrested  find  them- 
selves asking,  "Will  I  be  the  next  to 
go?"  Ismael  Reyes,  former  President 
of  Nicaragua's  Red  Cross,  may  have 
been  correct  when  he  stated:  "In  the 
American  continent,  there  is  no 
regime  more  barbaric  and  sanguinary. 
no  regime  that  violates  hiunan  rights 
in  a  manner  more  constant  and  perma- 
nent, than  the  Sandinlsta  regime." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  remarkable 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  made  it  clear  that  they 
will  commit  any  crime  and  violate 
every  standard  of  morality  to  maintain 
complete  control  over  Nicaragua,  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  continue  to 
insist  that  these  same  dictators  will 
freely  and  of  their  own  volition  negoti- 
ate to  permit  the  free  elections  and 
free  speech  that  they  now  torture 
people  to  prevent.  It's  high  time  that 
Repreaentatives  and  Senators  recog- 
ntae  that  the  g^mMntat—  have  com- 
mitted both  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
Leninism— an  ideology  that  by  its  very 
nature,  its  understanding  of  history 
and  its  view  of  the  nature  of  man  can 
brook  no  compromise  with  the  sup- 
posedly "reactionary"  forces  of  cap- 
italism. Continued  support  for  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  flows 
inevitably  from  a  reappraisal  of  the  ul- 
timate motives  and  capabilities  of  the 
s^iv«nigtA«  that  Members  of  Congress 
must  begin  immediately. 

D  1520 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGRiai.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man was  the  f igtu*  that  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  used  from 
the  mothers  of  sons  in  captivity?  Was 
it  10.000? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  The  statement  was 
that  some  35.000  individuals  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  Nicaraguan 
prison  system  since  1979. 


A    65-MIIiUON-yEAR-OLD   APOCA- 
LYPSE   HAS    A    MESSAGE    FOR 

MANKIND 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  ironic  that  even  as  this  body  de- 
bates the  Defense  authorization  bill 
and  the  potentially  apocalyptical  con- 
sequences of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  Washington  Post  today  ran  a  story 
dealing  with  another  apocalypse 
which  occurred  65  million  years  ago. 

Scientists  now  believe  that  a  globe- 
girdling,  sky-darkening  dust  cloud 
brought  about  the  mass  extinction  of 
dinosaurs  and  most  other  animal  and 
plant  life  at  that  time. 

That  conflagration,  caused  by  a 
large  comet  or  asteroid  crashing  into 
the  Earth,  was  very  similar  to  the  so- 
called  nuclear  winter  that  scientists 
believe  would  envelope  the  Earth  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  fiery  aftermath  would  send 
plumes  of  smoke,  soot,  and  dust  from 
burning  cities,  industrial  sites,  and  for- 
ests lofting  high  Into  the  atmosphere, 
enveloping  the  Earth,  blocking  out 
sunlight  and  drastically  reducing  land 
temperatures. 

Rivers  and  lakes  would  freeze  over, 
plant  life  would  wither,  and  food  pro- 
duction would  be  virtually  eliminated 
in  the  ghoulish  season  of  nuclear 
winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  achieve  a 
consensus  on  eliminating  the  threat  of 
nuclear  holocaust,  we  might  be  faced 
with  the  supreme  irony  of  scientists, 
60  million  years  from  now,  finding 
that  an  ancient  species  of  homo  sapi- 
ens had  suffered  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  the  dinosaurs. 

Of  course,  they  would  no  doubt  note 
one  important  difference  between  the 
fate  of  the  dinosaurs  and  the  fate  of 
20th-century  man— the  dinosaurs  were 
rendered  extinct  by  a  natiual  phe- 
nomenon, while  mankind  was  armihl- 
lated  through  a  similar  catastrophe— 
but  of  its  own  design  and  execution. 


MEMBERS  SHOULD  VOTE  "NO" 
ON  THE  DARDEN  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
I  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  on 
Monday.  I  want  to  discuss  an  amend- 
ment which  will  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
May  11.  It  will  be  the  Darden  amend- 
ment to  delete  $1.9  billion  from  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  which 
would  complete  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  build  two  C-17  air- 
lifters. 

These  two  would  be  the  first  of  210 
C-17's  which  we  plan  to  build  over  the 
next  few  years.  First,  let  me  give  just  a 
brief  history  of  the  C-5,  a  very  fine 
airplane  built  by  Lockheed  In  Georgia 
who  Is  not  protesting  the  C-17  air- 
lifter. 

Many  will  remember  that  this  was  a 
troubled  airllfter  from  the  beginning. 
Senator  Proxmirk  ran  his  campaign 
along  with  other  critics  on  the  prob- 
lems and  cost  ovemuis.  Once  the  air- 
plane was  up  and  flying.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  the  wings  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  a  heavy  load.  As  a  result,  it 
has  taken  years  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  rework  the  wings  making  them  sub- 
stantial enough  to  bear  that  load  it  is 
projected  to  carry. 

In  1983,  I  traveled  to  our  NATO 
bases  In  Europe  on  a  C-5  transporting 
a  partial  load  because  this  particular 
plane  was  not  certified  to  carry  the 
weight  that  it  was  designed  for. 

During  the  years  the  C-5  has  been 
flying,  many  of  these  flights  have 
been  with  less  than  full  loads.  Accord- 
ing to  the  supporters  of  the  Darden 
amendment,  these  problems  have  been 
resolved.  I  do  not  Intend  to  unjustly 
criticize  the  rebuilt  C-5A's  which  will 
have  to  serve  our  military  well  into 
the  future.  I  believe,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  it  will  serve  us  well. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  specific  point. 
The  point  being  that  the  C-17  design 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  C-5  prob- 
lems which  cost  so  many  millions  to 
correct.  The  design  of  the  C-17,  which 
has  been  perfected  after  over  9  years 
of  engineering,  will  complement  the 
C-5  leaving  It  to  a  mission  which  it  Is 
needed  for.  A  mission  which  the  C-5 
caimot  fill. 

The  C-17  will  take  on  an  expanded 
role  worldwide.  A  worldwide  function 
which  only  it  can  fulfill  economically 
and  efficiently.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
history  and  the  commitment  which 
encouraged  McDoimell  Douglas  to 
begin  the  design  of  the  C-17  and 
which  persuaded  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
fund  over  $1.2  billion  during  the  last 
several  years  to  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  C-17. 

In  1983.  the  Congress  agreed  to  open 
the  C-5  line  to  build  50  additional  air- 
lifters  which  would  be  laiown  as  the 
C-5B.  There  were  a  number  of  prom- 
ises,   commitments    and    agreements 


among  all  parties,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Lockheed  Co. 
in  the  last  order  of  50  C-5B's  so  it  said 
would  close  the  line. 
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Based  on  the  belief  that  this  was  an 
honest  agreement,  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  the  Congress  has  moved  forward 
with  confidence  that  the  C-17,  fully 
supported  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, would  be  the  alrlifter  of  the 
future. 

One  final  point  that  I  want  to  raise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  importance  of  the 
C-17  to  our  effectiveness  in  NATO 
during  wartime.  At  this  time,  in  peace- 
time, there  are  only  two  airfields  In 
Western  Europe  which  we  would  con- 
sider safe  enough  from  Spetznatz  and 
terrorists  to  land  the  C-5,  and  this  is 
in  peacetime.  Now,  these  two  bases, 
the  two  aerial  ports  are  Ramstein  and 
Rheln-Main  in  Germany,  and  they  are 
our  most  prominent  ports  which 
would  be  most  likely  closed  first  in  the 
event  of  an  attack. 

Now,  the  C-17  eliminates  this  impor- 
tant flaw  in  our  airlift  capability 
during  wartime  that  the  C-5  has.  It  is 
capable  of  landing  and  manuevering 
on  smaller  airports  and  airstrips,  tre- 
mendously expanding  the  fields  and 
airstrips  we  can  use  in  Germany  and 
in  Western  Ehu^pe  and  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  live 
up  to  the  commitment  we  have  made 
to  develop  and  deploy  the  C-17.  and  I 
urge  that  you  vote  "no"  on  Monday, 
May  11,  when  the  Darden  amendment 
comes  to  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  with 
my  special  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
MOTHERS  OP  POLITICAL  PRIS- 
ONERS 

(The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGS]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  raise  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  me  as  a 
mother  and  grandmother  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  long  interested  in 
the  field  of  human  rights,  namely,  the 
courageous  activity  of  a  women's 
group  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  [Mr.  Lukgrer]  has  referred, 
that  I  visited  in  Managua  when  I  trav- 
eled there  to  attend  the  77th  session 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
the  meeting  of  its  Women's  Section. 


As  many  of  you  know,  the  mothers 
initially  came  together  in  January  of 
this  year  when  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  Perez  de  Cuellar,  made  a 
visit  to  Managua.  They  joined  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral as  well  as  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  OAS  to  provide  them  with  clear 
facts  and  information  about  the  viola- 
tions of  their  husbands,  children,  and 
other  loved  ones.  On  Stmday  morning, 
before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Women's  Section  of  the  IPU,  I  had 
a  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
mothers  in  a  neighborhood  not  far 
from  the  Olaf  Palme  Conference 
Center.  Among  the  50-plus  mothers  in 
attendance,  10  came  forward  to  tell 
their  personal  stories  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  sometimes  disappearance  of 
their  husbands,  chUdren,  brothers,  or 
sisters,  aunts  or  uncles.  It  was  a  very 
moving  and  sorrowful  experience.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  mothers  are  a 
very  impressive  and  very  serious  group 
of  women,  devoid,  as  far  as  I  could  tell, 
of  any  political  motivations,  except  to 
express  a  passion  for  freedom  and  for 
a  fair  society.  They  are  faced  with 
what  must  seem  an  insurmountable 
task— finding  ways  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  loved  ones  whom  they  claim 
were  sent  to  prison  without  trial,  with- 
out legal  assistance  and  often  without 
record. 

In  their  letters  to  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General and  to  the  OAS  Director- 
General,  they  report  that  among  the 
prisoners  are  young  boys  and  girls, 
middle-aged  and  elderly  women  and 
men,  many  of  whom  are  confined  to 
punishment  cells  where  they  cannot 
bathe  or  brush  their  teeth  for  dajrs, 
even  weeics,  and  cannot  obtain  proper 
food  or  medical  help  when  they  need 
It,  and  that  they  are  suffering  terrible 
personal  misery.  They  also  claimed 
that  many  had  been  beaten,  tortured 
and  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment. 

The  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  Inspired  by  our  great 
woman  leader,  E3eanor  Roosevelt,  and 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  1948, 
now  has  the  status  of  international 
customary  law.  All  countries  of  the 
world  are  obliged  to  uphold  its  provi- 
sions, among  which  are  several  cardi- 
nal ones:  namely,  everyone  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  the 
person;  another:  no  one  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  pimlshment; 
and  still  another:  no  one  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  arbitrary  arrest  or  detention. 
These  human  rights  standards  are  not 
Intended  for  citizens  in  only  a  few 
countries  to  enjoy;  they  are  interna- 
tional standards  to  be  respected  by  all 
countries  In  the  world. 

Besides  the  universal  declaration, 
humanitarian  conventions  provide 
that  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  authorized  to  have 
free  and  open  access  to  prisoners.  The 


mothers  claim  that  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  ICRC  may  only 
visit  prisoners  when  accompanied  by 
government  and/or  security  authori- 
ties and  that  IC^RS  may  not  visit  pris- 
oners in  predetention  centers. 

The  mothers  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed steadfast  courage  symbolize  the  in- 
tense conflict  in  Managua  and  drama- 
tize the  desperate  need  for  a  negotiat- 
ed resolution  of  that  conflict  and  the 
equally  desperate  need  for  the  restora- 
tion of  himian  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

Yet,  because  they  have  asserted 
themselves,  the  mothers  of  political 
prisoners  reported  to  us  that  they  are 
now  being  harassed  by  security  and 
government  forces.  They  claim  that 
their  rice  ration  cards  are  taken  away 
and  that  they  are  threatened  by  offi- 
cials with  jail  and/or  with  keeping 
their  loved  ones  for  longer  periods  of 
incarceration.  Meanwhile,  Nicaraguan 
officials  have  denied  that  prisoners 
are  physically  abused. 

Today.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
one  of  the  mothers  who  shared  her 
family  story  with  our  group  has  been 
detained  and  interrogated  by  agents  of 
State  Security  [DGSE].  She  reports 
that  she  was  warned  In  the  Interest  of 
her  imprisoned  sons  and  her  own  wel- 
fare against  further  involvement  with 
the  mothers  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  meeting  with  the 
mothers  of  political  prisoners  was  held 
out  of  compassion  for  them  and  had 
no  political  overtones  from  this 
Member  who  has  consistently  advocat- 
ed a  negotiated  Central  American  so- 
lution for  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility. I  should  like  to  again  express 
compassion  for  the  mothers  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  to  remind  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  of  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  permitting  the 
Intematioruil  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  carry  out  its  proper  role, 
namely,  to  make  regular  and  periodic 
visits  to  all  prisoners  wherever  they 
may  be  and  to  be  permitted  to  visit  all 
those  in  predetention  facilities;  to  call 
on  the  government  to  expedited  the 
release  of  those  political  prisoners  who 
are  innocent;  and  to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  mothers  who  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  an  end  to  bloodshed 
and  abuse. 


rNTRODUCnON  OP  BILL  TO  RE- 
AUTHORIZE     THE      ESSENTIAL 
AIR    SERVICE    PROGRAM    FOR 
ANOTHER  10  YEARS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Hamker- 
scHMiDTl  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Essential  Air  Service  [EAS]  Program  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  October  23.  1988.  Today  I 
am  introdudng  a  bill  that  wrould  extend  this 
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pngrMn  tor  anothar  10  yMre  and  make  im- 
portant changaa  llwt  would  improv*  iL 

IMhan  Cortgraaa  paaaad  Iha  Aifina  Oaragu- 
Wton  Act  in  1978,  thara  waa  concam  about 
•w  aflact  tM  tNa  lagiaHlion  wouM  have  on 
tw  amal  communitiaa  of  ttw  Natioa  Some 
favad  tltat  airlnaa  would  ute  their  new  free- 
dom under  daragulaion  to  Abandon  airports  in 
■Mi  communitiea.  That  it  why  Congress  in- 
cluded the  Esaential  Air  SeoAce  Program  in 
the  Daregulalion  Act  This  program  was  de- 
ai0ned  to  ensure  that  smaN  communities  re- 
trined  *  service,  wNh  Federal  subsidy  if  nee- 


Cunandy.  the  air  sennoe  of  more  than  500 
cemmunWes  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Naion  ia  protected  by  this  program,  although 
only  about  ISO  communities  actually  need  a 
Faderri  subsidy.  The  ooet  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ammant  ia  quite  low.  less  than  $30  million  per 
yav,  and  it  haa  been  steadily  decreasing. 

The  protections  provided  by  the  EAS  Pro- 
grwn  have  provided  significant  economic  ben- 
eMs  to  communities  at  a  raiativety  low  cost 
Tharatore.  I  beieve  the  program  should  be  re- 
tained. At  the  same  Hme.  however,  the  EAS 
Rrogrwn  has  not  always  ived  up  to  our  hopes 
«id  expectations.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  I 
«n  introducing  today  makes  important 
changee  in  it  When  Congress  enacted  de- 
raguMon  and  the  EAS  Program  beck  in  1978. 
nobody  could  be  sura  what  effect  they  wouU 
have.  As  it  turned  out.  in  many  instances,  the 
aitfnaa  serving  the  smal  communities  were 
replaced  by  commuter  carriers.  These  com- 
muters frequently  used  smaMer  aircraft  that 
paainnflnn  found  uncomfortable.  As  a  result 
lidsrship  decreesed  as  many  travelers  pre- 
ferred to  drive  rather  than  fly  in  the  small  air- 
craft The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  [CAB]  and 
later  ttw  Department  of  Transportatkin  [DOT], 
the  agencms  that  administer  this  program,  re- 
acted to  the  decrease  in  ridership  levels  by 
lowering  the  guaranteed  service  levels,  altow- 
ing  even  smaler  aircraft  to  be  used,  and  re- 
ducing the  Federal  subsidy.  This  frequently 
cauaad  furttier  decreases  in  ridership  levels. 
The  result  was  a  downward  spiral  where  dete- 
riorating service  led  to  deteriorating  ridership 
lavela  wliich  in  turn  led  to  further  deterioration 
in  service  and  so  on. 

I  beteve  it  is  possi)ie  to  break  this  down- 
wwd  spiral.  Part  of  ttw  original  problem  was 
that  very  few  comfortable  commuter  aircraft 
were  even  av^tabie  back  in  1978.  More  than 
SO  percent  of  the  commuter  aircraft  in  1978 
of  the  laaa  than  15-aa«t  variety.  Very 
I  In  ttw  aoeaat  and  larger  daaa.  Mow. 
the  laaa  than  15-aaal  aircraft  make 
up  only  36  percent  of  the  commuter  fleet  The 
ivgaat  group  are  in  the  15-  19'eeat  daaa.  By 
1M8,  the  Federal  Aviatton  Administratkxi 
[FAA]  proiacla  that  the  leaa  than  15-aeat  air- 
crall  wM  make  up  only  9  percent  of  the  fleet 
By  then,  fully  one-quarter  will  be  larger  than 
40  seats. 

Clewty  the  trend  is  toward  larger  and  more 
comfortable  commuter  aircraft  This  trend 
began  to  accelerato  only  recently  with  the  in- 
troduction of  several  new  and  larger  aircraft 
typea.  This  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the 
EAS  Program.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  take  advantage  of  these  changes  in  ttie 
marketplace  and  not  abandon  the  EAS  Pro- 


gram wlien  there  now  exists  an  environment 
so  much  more  favorable  to  its  success. 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  takes  advantage  of 
and  encourages  these  recent  cfwnges.  It 
guarantees  a  mir^imum  level  of  service  tfwt  is 
better  than  is  guaranteed  under  current  law.  It 
generally  ensures  service  with  15-seat  or 
larger  aircraft  where  that  ia  justified. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
communities,  willing  to  put  up  sonte  of  their 
own  money,  to  get  even  better  air  servk».  By 
sharing  the  subsidy  costs  with  DOT.  a  com- 
muntity  couki  get  more  flights,  flights  with 
larger  aircraft  or  other  enhancements  in  ttieir 
servKe. 

In  addhkxi.  the  bill  provkies  an  opportunity 
to  communities,  not  now  eligible  for  guaran- 
teed Essen^  J  Air  Servk».  to  benefit  from  the 
serMce  and  sutnkly  guarantees  of  tfiis  pro- 
gram. These  communities  wouM  t>e  al>le  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an  agreed-on  level 
of  subsklized  air  service  for  a  2-year  test 
period.  If  it  sfHjwed  promise,  tfie  community 
coukl  continue  to  receive  that  servtoe. 

A  more  detailed  sectior>-by-sectk>n  summary 
of  this  bW  foltows  bek>w. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  biH  and 
Invite  them  to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
Sbctior-bt-Section  Summahy  op  the 
EssnmAL  Air  Sxrvics  Act  op  1987 

The  bill  amends  Section  419  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act  to  establish  the  new  essen- 
tial air  service  program. 

Sulxection  (a)  creates  the  minimum  essen- 
tial air  service  guarantee.  It  is  similar  to, 
but  slightly  better  than,  the  current  essen- 
tial air  transportation  guarantee. 

Paragnvh  (a)(1)  defines  which  commimi- 
ties  are  eligible  points.  It  defines  them  as 
any  non-hub  that  is  an  eligible  point  under 
current  law  and  that  is  not  close  to  alter- 
nate air  service.  Non-hubs  within  35  miles  of 
a  hub  airport  would  be  excluded  as  would 
those  within  35  miles  of  another  non-hub 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  signifi- 
cant scheduled  air  service  is  available. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  minimum  essential  air  service 
level  for  eligible  points  within  6  months. 
The  level  established  must  l>e  based  on  the 
definition  of  minimum  essential  air  service 
In  paragraph  (h)(1)  below.  Eligible  points 
would  continue  to  l>e  guaranteed  their  cur- 
rent essential  air  transportation  until  the 
new  minimum  essential  air  service  level  was 
established  under  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  (aK3)  requires  a  carrier  to  give 
90  days  notice  l>efore  terminating  service  at 
an  eligible  point  or  reducing  it  t>elow  the 
minimum  essential  air  service  level. 

Paragraph  (aK4)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
select  a  carrier  to  provide  minimum  essen- 
tial air  service  with  subsidy  where  neces- 
sary. Subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
lists  several  factors  that  the  Secretary 
should  consider  in  maldng  the  selection. 
These  Include  the  applicant's  service  reputa- 
tion, the  preferences  of  the  community  con- 
cerned, and  the  existence  of  a  code-sharing 
or  other  marlieting  arrangement  t>etween 
the  applicant  and  a  larger  carrier. 

Paragraph  (aK5)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
pay  sutKidy  to  a  carrier  to  provide  minimum 
essential  air  service  as  long  as  necessary  to 
maintain  that  service. 

Paragraph  (a)(6)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
prohibit  a  carrier  from  terminating  service 
or  reducing  it  lielow  the  minimum  essential 
air  service  level  until  a  replacement  is 
found. 


Paracraph  (aX7)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
compensate  a  carrier  that  is  required  to  con- 
tinue service  under  paragraph  (a)(6)  above. 

Paragraph  (a)(8)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  diligent  efforts  to  find  a  replacement 
carrier  when  the  incumbent  carrier  wants  to 
end  service  to  a  community. 

Paragraph  (a)(9)  addresses  a  potential 
problem  that  could  arise  where  a  small  eligi- 
ble point  has  never  had  an  essential  air 
transportation  determination  under  existing 
law  I)ecau8e  it  has  always  been  served  by  at 
least  2  certificated  air  carriers.  During  the 
6-month  period  before  its  minimum  essen- 
tial air  service  determination  is  issued  under 
this  bill,  this  paragraph  will  protect  it  from 
significant  reductions  in  service. 

SulMection  (b)  creates  a  new  enhanced  es- 
sential air  service  option.  This  would  be  a 
higher  level  of  service  than  the  minimum 
essential  air  service  level  guaranteed  under 
subsection  (a)  at>ove. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  defines  which  communi- 
ties would  be  eligible  to  receive  this  en- 
hanced service.  They  would  ))e  the  same 
communities  that  are  defined  as  eligible 
points  under  subsection  (a)  alx>ve. 

Paragraph  (b)(2)  permits  a  community  to 
submit  a  proposal  for  enhanced  essential  air 
service  to  the  Secretary.  The  community 
must  agree  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  enhancement.  The  Secretary  could  es- 
tablish this  enhanced  level  as  the  service 
that  must  l>e  provided  to  that  point.  The  en- 
hancement could  take  the  form  of  more 
flights,  larger  aircraft  or  other  improve- 
ments that  the  community  desires. 

Paragraph  (b)(3)  requires  a  carrier  provid- 
ing the  enhanced  essential  sdr  service  to  pro- 
vide 30  days  notice  before  terminating  or  re- 
ducing that  service.  After  the  30  days  ex- 
pired, the  Secretary  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  that  carrier  to  continue 
the  enhanced  level  of  service.  If,  however, 
the  carrier  wanted  to  reduce  service  l)elow 
the  minimum  essential  air  service  level  in 
suljsection  (a),  it  would  still  l>e  subject  to 
the  notice  and  hold-in  requirements  of  para- 
graptis  (a)(3)  and  (aK6)  above. 

Paragraph  (bK4)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
pay  subsidy  to  the  carrier  providing  en- 
hanced essential  air  service  as  long  as  (1) 
the  carrier  provides  the  enhanced  level  of 
service.  (2)  the  community  pays  its  share, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  determines  the  subsi- 
dy Is  needed  in  order  for  the  carrier  to 
maintain  that  service. 

Paragraph  (b)(5)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
require  advance  payment  from  the  commu- 
nity for  its  share  of  the  subsidy. 

Subsection  (c)  creates  a  program  whereby 
commimities  that  are  not  eligible  for  guar- 
anteed minimum  essential  air  service  imder 
sulisection  (a)  above  can  apply  for  alternate 
service  guarantees  that  are  described  below. 

Paragraph  (cKl)  permits  any  community 
to  t^ply  for  this  guaranteed  air  service. 
Communities  excluded  tmder  paragraph 
(aKl)  alwve  also  could  apply  for  air  service 
under  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  (c)(2)  sets  forth  the  factors  the 
Secretary  would  consider  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  extend  the  air  service  guarantee  to  a 
commimity.  The  primary,  but  not  necessari- 
ly decisive,  factor  would  l>e  the  willingness 
of  the  community  to  put  up  some  of  its  own 
money  to  help  pay  the  carrier's  sutisldy. 
Other  factors  would  include  the  numtier  of 
potential  passengers,  the  sut>sidy  cost,  and 
the  distance  of  the  commimity  from  alter- 
nate air  service.  Subparagraph  (c)(2MB) 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  the 
community's  air  service  guarantee  after  2 
years  if  it  was  not  working  out. 


Paragraph  (cK3)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  the  level  of  air  service  tliat  will 
guaranteed  after  considering  the  views  of 
the  community  and  anyone  else  contribut- 
ing to  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  subsidy. 
The  level  could  be  different  than  the  mini- 
mum air  service  level  required  for  eligible 
points  under  subsection  (a). 

Paragraph  (cK4)  sete  forth  the  factors 
that  the  Secretary  should  consider  in  select- 
ing an  applicant  to  provide  the  guaranteed 
air  service. 

Paragn4>h  (cK5)  requires  the  carrier  pro- 
viding the  guaranteed  service  to  give  30  days 
notice  before  terminating  or  reducing  that 
service.  The  carrier  could  not  be  required  to 
continue  beyond  the  30-day  period. 

Paragraph  (cK6)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
pay  subsidy  to  the  carrier  to  provide  the 
guaranteed  air  service. 

Subsection  (d)  would  prevent  a  carrier 
from  providing  air  service  under  this  bill 
unless  it  was  found  fit  by  the  Secretary  to 
do  so. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  calculating  the  subsi- 
dy to  t>e  paid  carriers.  The  guidelines  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  advertising  and 
promotion  of  the  service  to  its  ultimate  suc- 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Joifcs  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Foley),  for  May  7  and 
May  8,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoMBKST  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MicHKL).  for  May  7,  on 
account  of  injury. 

Mr.  Bryart  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


Subsection  (f)  requires  the  carrier  to 
comply  with  DOT  rules  on  insurance.  This 
is  the  same  as  current  law. 

Subsection  (g)  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
situation  where  a  larger  carrier  aUows  a 
smaller  one  to  use  its  computer  code  and 
paints  its  name  on  the  smaller  carrier's  air- 
craft but  refuse  to  take  any  responsibUity 
when  a  passenger  has  a  problem  with  the 
service.  This  sutMection  would  encourage 
major  carriers  to  assume  some  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  service  provided  by  their 
regional  partners. 

Sutisection  (h)  defines  several  terms.  Mini- 
mum essential  air  service  is  defined  as  2 
flights  per  day,  6  days  per  week,  with  no 
more  than  one  stop,  to  a  medium  or  large 
hub  at  reasonable  times  and  fares.  Service  is 
required  to  a  medium  or  large  hub  because 
airports  there  will  offer  good  connections  to 
passengers  from  the  small  communities. 
These  hubs  are  listed  in  the  Joint  DOT/ 
FAA  publication  named  Airport  Activity 
Statistics. 

Subparagraph  (hKlKC)  generaUy  requires 
the  use  of  15  seat  or  larger  aircraft  at  eligi- 
ble points.  There  are.  however,  three  excep- 
tions to  the  15-seat  aircraft  rule.  Smaller 
aircraft  could  be  used  where  passenger  traf- 
fic levels  do  not  Justify  larger  aircraft.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  deteriorating 
service  has  caused  low  passenger  levels  re- 
cently, this  subparagraph  requires  that 
both  pre-deregulation  (1978)  daU  and  the 
most  recent  (1985)  data  lie  used  in  establish- 
ing passenger  traffic  levels.  Secondly,  small- 
er aircraft  could  continue  to  \x  used  at  com- 
munities where  service  with  small  aircraft  is 
now  successful  (i.e.,  unsubsidlzed)  but  where 
a  larger  aircraft  requirement  would  force 
the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and  pay 
a  sulxsidy.  Finally,  smaller  aircraft  could  be 
used  where  the  community  agrees  to  it. 

Sul>section  (1)  authorizes  the  Trust  Fund 
to  be  used  for  the  subsidy  payments. 

Subsection  (J)  states  that  the  program  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  would  expire  on  Decemlier 
31,  1998.  It  would  commence  on  Octol»er  24. 
1988,  at  the  same  time  the  current  program 
expires. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grakdy)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  SwuTDALL,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  11, 12, 13,  and  14. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  11. 

Mr.  BtiRiON  of  Indiana,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  May  12. 

Mr.  LuHGREH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  11. 

Mr.  IiraorE,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGs)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlts  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pawetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BocGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Beilensoh. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUBCKlfBR. 

Mr.  MxntTHA. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  SCHTTMER. 

Mr.  AuMUMiuo. 

Mr.  Oarcia. 

Mr.  MnxER  of  California. 

Mr.  DuRBnr  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Itx.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  CoELHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Ouarini. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tiUe: 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10.  1987,  through  May  16,  1987,  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  (X)nsent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Penny,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Montgomery  amendment,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grandy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  GxTNDERSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  StmDQUiST. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  CoxmTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  E>ONALD  E.  LUKENS. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGS)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOXTRNBOafT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  adjourns  to  Monday  next. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive (»mmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  Japan,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(bK3Ki); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  an  addition- 
al four  fiscal  years,  pursuant  to  31  U5.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
make  certain  Improvements  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Court  Interpreter  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
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to  MDand  Utle  IS  snd  UUe  38.  United  States 
code,  to  make  certain  Improvementa  with 
remect  to  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  for 
other  puipoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

IMT.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Judicial 
Oonferenee  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
tloc  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Utle  »  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
autbortae  the  appointment  of  ooe  additional 
bankruptcy  Judte  for  the  district  of  Colora- 
do, pursuant  to  aS  V&C.  lS3(bX2):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  daiue  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  oommltteet  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

llr.  BB  LA  OARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  1004.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  to  Unicoi 
County.  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-87).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  biUs  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  .himself ,  Mr.  Objskhsor,  Mrs. 
KamnLLT.   Mrs.   Johhson   of  Con- 
necticut and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut): 
HJl.  2334.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  "Connecticut  Coastal  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuge":  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ACKKRMAN: 
HJl.  2335.  A  bOl  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  special  forfeiture  of 
collateral  profits  of  crimes  to  crimes  other 
than  crimes  resulting  in  physical  harm  to 
the  victims:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RUIRXL): 

HJl.  2336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  regarding  the  customs  administra- 
tion of  duty  free  sales  enterprises:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOEHIiERT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stiatioh): 
HJl.  2337.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  the  replacement  or  repair  of  a 
bridge  in  New  York:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  BONKER: 
HJl.  2338.  A  bOl  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  excessive  customs  fees  for  foreign 
trade  zone  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  2339.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  4-chloro-3-methylphenol  (CAS  No. 
51^50-7):  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Marlehee,  Mr. 
Pamrr,  Mr.  Johmson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Jefforiis.  Mr.  McDaoe. 
Mr.  Stalluics,  Mr.  Sikobski,   Mr. 


Sabo.  Mr.  FAOinaoT.  Mr.  Ouckiiam, 
Mr.    KAsramam.    Mr.    OKPiuaiiT. 
Mr.  Esrr.  ICr.  Ijamcastek.  Mr.  Evaiis. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Joirrz. 
and  Mr.  Naglb): 
HJl.  2340.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture.   

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  2341.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  participates  in  the  Govern- 
ment's health  benefits  program  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  20  years  or  longer  shall  be  el- 
igible to  continue  enrollment  as  an  annui- 
tant, without  regard  to  an  interruption  of 
less  than  1  year  during  the  5-year  period 
before  separation:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^vil  Service. 

By   Mr.    HUTTO    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  2342.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Skbeh,  Mr.  Gejsensom, 
Mr.    Garcia,    Mr.    Ackermam,    Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Iifr.  Richaro- 
soH,  Mr.  ATKUfs.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
Yoric  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
and  Mr.  Fdster): 
HJl.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  modify  the  re- 
quirement for  naturalization  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  English  language:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  provide  military  com- 
missary and  exchange  privileges  to  the  sur- 
viving spouses  of  veterans  dying  from  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Solomom)  (both  by  request). 
HJl.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  Lupus  erythematosis 
among  the  chronic  diseases  that  are  pre- 
siuned  to  be  service-connected  for  purposes 
of  veterans  compensation  if  occurring 
within  one  year  from  a  veteran's  discharge 
from  active  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  to  veterans 
prescription  drugs  prescribed  by  private 
physicians  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  a  service-connected  disability:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2347.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
titie  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
standard  for  preservation  of  disability  eval- 
uations for  compensation  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  from  1  year  to  2 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  may  apply  for 
National  Service  Life  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2349.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
a  chronic  disease  becoming  manifest  in  a 
veteran  within  1  year  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge from  military  service  must  be  at 
least  10  percent  disabling  in  order  to  l>e  pre- 
sumed to  be  service-connected  for  purposes 
of  veterans'  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  for  purposes  of 


veterans'  compensation,  service-connected 
total  deafness  shall  lie  rated  as  a  100-per- 
cent disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  standardize  the  length  of 
marriage  criteria  for  receipt  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survivors 
of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2352.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code  to  permit  certain  eligible  veter- 
ans to  purchase  up  to  $20,000  of  National 
Service  Life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2353.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  former  prison- 
ers of  war  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  for 
emergency  medical  expenses  on  the  same 
tMusis  as  veterans  with  total  permanent  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2354.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  formula  for  the 
pa}rment  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation [DICl  to  the  surviving  spouses  of 
veterans  who  die  on  active  duty  or  from 
service-connected  disabilities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  pasrments  re- 
ceived under  State  programs  to  replace  con- 
taminated private  water  supplies  or  to  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  private  sewage  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  2357.  A  bill  to  replace  the  Travel  and 
Tourism    Advisory    Board    with    a   private, 
nonprofit  corporation  in  order  to  l>etter  co- 
ordinate and  implement  national  efforts  to 
encourage  foreigners  to  visit,  and  United 
States  residents  to  travel  throughout,  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Carper): 
H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  procedures  for  expedited  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  certain  bills 
and    joint    resolutions    submitted    by    the 
President;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself.    Ms. 
Oakar,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Jetporos.     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Miss  Schneider, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mrs.    Collins,    Ms. 
Kaftur,      Mrs.      Kennellt.      Bdrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Morella): 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  commission  to  study  compen- 
sation   and   other   personnel    policies   and 
practices  in  the  legislative  branch;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WOLPE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  United 
States  policy  toward  South  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxjcah,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  St 
Germain,      Mr.      Ackerman,      Mr. 


AOCOIN,    Mr.    BULEY,    Vli.    Boland, 

Mr.      Bruce,      Mr.     Bryant,     Mr. 

Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 

Prenzel,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.   Laoomarsino,   Mr.   Lehman   of 

Florida.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Morrison 

of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 

Robinson.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.    Lipinski,   Mr.    Crockett.    Mr. 

Schtjmer,   Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Levin  of 

Michigan,    Mr.    Panetta,    and    Mr. 

Pashayan): 
H.   Res.    162.   Resolution  paying  special 
tribute  to  Portuguese  diplomat  Dr.  de  Sousa 
Mendes  for  his  extraordinary  acts  of  mercy 
and  justice  during  World  War  11:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.   163.   Resolution  calling  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  deny  the  home  mortgage  interest 
deduction  to  any  taxpayer  whose  home  is  a 
boat:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
2358)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  O.  Johnson: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  625:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Stangelant, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
HoLLOWAY,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  922:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1115:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Schuette.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1214:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Itx.  Traxler.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 


H.R.  1483:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  1513:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1546:  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mr. 
Whtttakxil 

H.R.  1699:  Mr.  Irvine  of  California.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Bi4r.  Torres,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Gal- 
LECLY,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Brown  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Dymally. 

HJl.  1808:  Mr.  Faontroy.  Mr.  Walcren, 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 

St  Germain,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1823:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1834:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Klbczka,  Mr. 
DwYER  of   New   Jersey,   Mr.   Roybal.   Mr. 
HOYZR.  Mr.  Foglibtta,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.R.  8143:  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
NIELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  2103:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  2200:  Mrs.  Boggs. 
H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Penny. 
H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Tauke.  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.J.  Res.  17:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Panbtta,  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan, Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

Mr.  McDade.  

HJ.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

HJ.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

HJ.  Res.  159:  Mr.  RriTER,  Mr.  B4anton, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Carper. 
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Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Fawsll.  Mr.  Buxton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Milur 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Frank,  lAr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr.  Ba- 
RETTTER.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  ScHZun.  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Moaklzy,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Stratton. 

HJ.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Evans.  Ux.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  VLi.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panera.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan, and  Mr.  Ackerman. 
H.J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Hayes  of  nilnois. 
H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Schuxrb. 
B4r.  Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.   Burton   of   Indiana,   Mr.   Jontz,  Mr. 
HAVtTKiNS,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.    Mr.    Wise,    Mr.    Morrison    of 
Washington,  Mr.  Sharp,  B4r.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.   McCXosket,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr.  CXinger. 
H.  Con.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Livingston. 
H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.  (Don.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Wolpe. 
H.    Con.    Res.    87:    Mr.    McGrath.    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Fazio,  B4r. 
Pish,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Mineta. 
and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  CXincer. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Kastehmeisr.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Holloway. 

H.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and 
B^.  Lipinski. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  PTTJ.fi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  8,  1987 


May  8,  1987 


VA.  TRADE  PROBLEMS  WONT 
BE  SOLVED  BY  BLAMING 
OTHERS— WE  MUST  PUT  OUR 
OWN  FISCAL  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

orcAurounA 
TK  TBS  HOU8X  OP  RKPRESXMTATIVXS 

Friday,  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  *M.  Speaker,  in  the  recent 
House  debates  on  U.S.  intemationai  trade 
pdcy.  a  number  of  jntportarrt  deficienctes  in 
our  curent  trade  laws  have  come  to  light:  the 
abeooce  o(  a  procedure  through  which  a 
genuinaly  nationai,  coordmated  trade  policy 
can  be  formulatad;  the  ad  hoc  division  of  U.S. 
trade  negotiating  authority;  ttie  lanty  of  en- 
forcement mechanisms  for  existing  trade 
agroomonta;  and  the  sluggishness  of  meas- 
ures to  open  foreign  martlets  to  U.S.  products. 
But  the  legislation  recently  passed  by  ttie 
House,  espedaily  as  modified  by  ttie  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  goes  far  beyond  ttie  meas- 
ures necessary  to  correct  these  deficienctes, 
and  proposes  a  policy  which  will  actually 
prove  counterproductive  to  American  trade  in- 
terests. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  the  reduction  of  foreign  market  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products — an  important  and  legiti- 
mate American  concern,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  trade  legislation.  Ttie  problem 
with  ttie  amendment,  however,  is  not  its  goal, 
but  rather  the  mectianism  through  which  ttiis 
goal  is  to  be  achieved. 

K  Mr.  Gephardt's  amendment  were  to 
become  law,  nations  with  large  trade  surplus- 
es with  the  United  States  would  be  required  to 
cease  unfair  tradwig  practices  or  face  Ameri- 
can retaliation.  But  rattier  ttian  imposing  a  pru- 
dent doHar-for-dollar  response  to  each  of 
ttiese  unfair  practices,  the  Gephardt  plan 
mandates  furttier  retaliatory  measures  to 
reduce  ttie  offending  nation's  trade  surplus 
with  ttie  United  States.  And,  most  importantly, 
ttie  stipulated  amount  by  wtiich  these  trade 
surpluses  must  tie  reduced  is  an  arbitrary  10 
percent— a  figure  wtiich  is  in  no  way  tied  to 
ttie  specific  magnitude  of  ttie  offending  na- 
tion's unfair  practices. 

In  ottier  words,  the  American  retaliatory  re- 
sponse to  unfair  trading  practices  will  rrat  be 
calculated  in  proportion  to  foreign  infractions, 
but  will  be  arbitrarily  set  in  advance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  intematkxial  agreements, 
we  stiould  end  up  punistiing  even  ttie  legiti- 
mate and  fair  traiiding  practices  of  ottier  na- 
tions. And  ttie  response  wtiich  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  punitive  policy  will  draw  from  our 
tradng  partners  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  resulting  acts  of  retaliation  will  surely 
have  adverse  effects  on  America's  interna- 
tional trading  position.  They  will  reduce  U.S. 
industrial  and  agricultural  exports,  increase 
prices  on  consumer  goods,  penalize  American 
companies  ttiat  export  to  surplus  nations  and, 


pertiaps  most  importantly,  cost  American  jobs. 
And  wtiat  is  most  ironic  about  this  situation  is 
ttie  fact  ttiat  unfair  trading  practk:es — ttie  evils 
for  wtiose  elimination  these  costs  will  be  in- 
curred— account  for  only  a  tiny  fractkxi  of  our 
Nation's  trade  difficulties.  In  stiort,  we  have 
passed  a  punitive  trade  tiill  wtiich  will  not  only 
cost  us  heavily  at  home,  but  wHI  have  no  ap- 
preciative effect  on  our  huge  trade  deficit 
abroad. 

How  could  this  unwise  measure  have  been 
approved  t>y  ttie  House?  Apparently,  ttiere  re- 
mains a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
among  our  colleagues  about  ttie  actual 
causes  of  our  current  trade  dilemma.  If  ttie 
passage  of  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  any 
indication,  many  Memtiers  of  this  body  contin- 
ue to  t>elieve  that  the  root  cause  of  our  trade 
difficulties  is  the  slant  of  the  intemationai 
"playing  fiekJ"— ttiat  is,  ttie  relative  "open- 
ness" of  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  goods. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  our  huge  trade  deficit  and 
our  declining  intemationai  competitiveness 
were  not  caused  by  deficiencies  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  regulations,  nor  are 
ttiey  the  result  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
unfair  practices  of  our  intemationai  trading 
partners — our  difficulties  are  much  closer  to 
home  than  ttiat.  If  we  were  to  trace  these 
problems  to  ttie  genuine  source,  we  wouM 
discover  their  cause  not  in  bad  trade  laws  but 
in  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  which  have 
created  and  sustained  our  own  oversized  do- 
mestic budget  deficit. 

Until  we  put  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order— 
ttiat  is,  until  we  address  our  growing  tendency 
to  spend  too  much,  borrow  too  much,  save 
too  little,  and  postpone  investment  in  our  Na- 
tion's productive  future— even  the  wisest  ad- 
justments in  our  trade  legislation  will  be  inef- 
fective In  addressing  the  problems  we  face. 
And  imprudent,  retaliatory  adjustments  like 
ttiose  contained  in  the  Gephardt  amendment 
are  doubly  unwise — for  not  only  will  they  ulti- 
mately worsen  our  trading  position,  they  foster 
ttie  misconception  that  the  root  cause  of 
America's  trade  problems  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unfair  tiehavior  of  other  nations.  Blaming  our 
trading  partners  may  be  easier  ttian  facing  up 
to  our  own  fiscal  disarray,  but  ttie  need  for  a 
scapegoat  is  no  replacement  for  sound  eco- 
nomic judgment. 


A  GREAT  MAN  IS  LEADING 
PORTUGAL 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month. 
President  Mario  Scares  of  Portugal  will  visit 
Washington.  Although  his  visit  is  a  private 
one,  he  will  be  joining  us  for  a  congressional 
breakfast  during  that  visit. 

President  Soares  is  a  man  of  courage 
wtiose  work  as  an  advocate  of  democracy  de- 


serves ttie  commendation  of  all  of  us  wtio 
cherish  freedom. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  remaricable  accomplish- 
ments of  Dr.  Soares,  as  recounted  in  ttie  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  eariier  this  year 
in  ttie  Modesto  Bee  in  my  district: 

A  Great  Man  Is  Lzaoimg  Portugal 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Lisbon.— When  I  asked  my  old  friend 
Mario  Soares  where  his  beautiful  country  is 
going  he  answered  with  practical  words: 
"We  are  In  a  new  phase  of  our  historic  life." 

I  visited  this  remarkable  president  of  Por- 
tugal In  the  exquisite  presidential  palace. 
He  said,  "We  have  liquidated  the  cycle  of 
imperialism  and  we  are  now  integrated  Into 
Europe.  We  have  finished  with  wars  In 
Africa.  And  now  we  have  great  relations 
with  all  the  African  countries. 

Portugal  is  reconstituting  its  economic  es- 
tablistiment  and  integrating  its  economy 
into  Europe's— and  "all  without  blood  and 
revolution." 

Such  calm  statements  are  exactly  what  we 
need  in  the  world. 

Now  the  communists  are  so  minor  they 
stay  In  the  background  which  the  two  demo- 
cratic parties  fight  for  the  vote  and  for  the 
solutions. 

I  rememl>er  Mario  Soares  when,  as  head 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  1975  and  '76,  he 
was  fighting  communists  In  the  Listion 
streets.  Many  people  had  already  given  Por- 
tugal up  to  communism.  I  sat  with  him  In 
August  1979  in  Managua  when  he  already 
was  expressing  the  unfashionable  fear  that 
the  Sandinistas  were  Marxist.  I  saw  him 
during  1975  to  '85,  which  were  the  years  of 
construction  of  the  democratic  Portuguese 
state,  when  he  was  its  first  brilliant  prime 
minister.  And  now  I  sat  with  him  as  presi- 
dent of  a  Portugal  that  has  "made  it"  in  the 
world. 

The  Socialists  are  not  In  power;  the  Social 
Democrats  are.  And  the  Social  Democrats 
tend  to  be  technicians,  economists  and  prag- 
matists,  which  is  quite  all  right,  tiecause 
that  is  the  necessary  stage  for  the  new  Por- 
tugal. As  opposed  to  the  high  drama  years 
of  1974-'76,  when  it  was  a  fight  to  the  death 
over  the  very  future  of  the  country,  these 
are  years  of  consolidation. 

Portugal,  like  all  Latin  and  Catholic  coun- 
tries, has  to  try  to  deal  with  and  emerge 
from  a  tradition  of  statlsm  and  of  national- 
ized industries.  This  It  is  slowly  doing. 

I  am  moved  to  see  this  fine  man,  an  intel- 
lect of  great  courage,  and  a  true  democrat. 
His  Social  Elemocrat  opponents  sometimes 
criticize  Soares,  an  elegant  man,  as  the  "so- 
cialist who  would  t>e  king."  This  misses  the 
point. 

There  is  a  crucial  difference  l)etween 
Soares  and  the  old  dictators  of  the  right, 
and  between  him  and  the  new  caudillos,  or 
charismatic  spooks  of  the  new  left,  whom  he 
relieved  of  power.  Those  like  Soares— such 
as  Felipe  Gonzalez  of  Spain,  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador  and  others  who  are 
insufficiently  noticed  in  the  world— want  to 
empower  their  people.  The  caudillos  use  and 
manipulate  the  people  to  empower  them- 
selves. 


Dictators  and  strong  men  such  as  Gad- 
hafi,  Khomeini  and  Castro  get  all  the  atten- 
tion. Leaders  such  as  Soares,  who  empower 
themselves  basically  to  empower  their 
people  and  who  then  step  out  when  the 
people  so  decide,  are  not  nearly  enough 
known,  appreciated  or  revered. 

There  Is  still  another  factor  about  the 
democrats  of  the  world.  Scares'  message  dif- 
fers today  from  1975.  Democrats  encourage 
and  create  the  conditions  for  their  peoples 
to  change,  to  develop,  to  grow.  They  are  ve- 
hicles for  that  growth. 

The  messages  of  caudillos  remain  always 
almost  the  same.  This  is  l)ecause  those  mes- 
sages revolve  around  the  caudilio  and  his 
eternal  need  for  power.  The  people  remain 
forever  children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legal.  Do  you  agree  that  abortion  should  be 
legal? 

Percent 

Strongly  agree ». 22 

Agree . ....~.  6 

Disagree _„.~.  18 

Strongly  disagree ....         34 

Undecided 20 


SURVEY  OP  TREMPEALEAU 
COUNTY  ON  ARMS  SALES  TO 
IRAN,  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  AND 
ABORTION 


9  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  in  Congress  are  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  in  touch  with  our  constitu- 
ents. With  frequent  trips  to  our  districts,  meet- 
ings with  visitors  from  back  home,  and  the 
daily  mail,  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  effort 
is  invested  in  learning  how  to  better  represent 
those  we  serve.  Without  that  knowledge,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  our  jobs. 

That's  why  I'm  pleased  to  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  sun/eys  taken  by  three 
eighth-grade  students  from  the  Blair  School  in 
Blair,  Wl.  Through  procedures  similar  to  those 
used  by  professional  pollsters.  Gene  Sim- 
mons, Travis  Matejka,  and  Steve  Doerr  have 
compiled  data  on  the  views  of  ttieir  Trempea- 
leau County  neighbors  regarding  United 
States  arms  sales  to  Iran,  Central  America, 
and  atxxtion. 

I  want  to  commend  these  students  for  their 
hard  work  and  imagination  in  preparing  and 
executing  these  surveys.  I  know  their  efforts 
have  already  helped  me  represent  the  Third 
District  more  effectively,  and  I'm  confident 
that  tf>ey  will  also  help  my  colleagues  assess 
ttie  views  of  rural  America  more  accurately. 

The  results: 

Simmons.  A  numt>er  of  congressional,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  investigations  are  now 
taking  place  concerning  the  Iran  arms  sales. 
Would  you  support  the  concept  of  trading 
arms  for  hostages? 

Percent 
Yes 12 

Don't  know 24 

Matejka.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Soviets 
are  trying  to  establish  a  Communist  base  in 
Central  America? 

Percent 

Strongly  agree „ 48 

Agree 22 

Disagree — ~ 0 

Strongly  disagree 24 

Undecided 6 

E>OERR.  There  has  l)een  question  about  the 
alx>rtion  issue  ever  since  1973  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  passed  a  law  saying  alwrtion  is 


BREINDEL  CITES  SHARANSKY 
ON  GLASNOST 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31, 
ttie  day  we  received  news  of  the  possible  re- 
lease of  1 1 ,000  Soviet  Jews,  I  felt  compelled 
to  tell  the  House  of  how  Natan  Sharansky  had 
warned  this  might  happen.  He  had  predk:ted 
that  the  release  of  several  tfiousand  would 
become  a  cover  for  the  barrier  that  wouM  still 
block  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  from 
exercising  their  natural  right  to  emigrate  from 
ttie  country  of  their  birth.  Sharansky  explained 
furttier  how  a  recent  change  in  Soviet  regula- 
tions actually  decreases  the  categories  of  per- 
sons able  to  leave. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Eric  Brein- 
del  has  written  atx>ut  Sharansky's  views  on 
this  matter,  and  written  so  well.  His  reminder 
to  us  about  how  little  the  announcement  may 
actually  mean  must  be  headed  so  that  no  one 
expects  too  much  of  Gorbachev's  new  style. 

Mr.  Breindel's  excellent  column  appeared  in 
the  New  Yori<  Post  on  May  2,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Sharansky:  Beware  Liberal  Gorbachev 

A  year  has  passed  since  Natan  Shar- 
ansky—newly released  after  eight  years  In 
the  gulag— was  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  at  rally  near  the  UN. 
The  symliol  of  the  Jewish  dissident  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  Sharansky— by 
his  mere  presence  in  New  York— represent- 
ed a  moment  of  triumph  in  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Jewry  movement. 

But  few  Indeed  were  those  at  that  rally 
who  saw  in  the  release  of  Sharansky  any 
promise  of  fundamental  change  on  the  part 
of  the  Kremlin. 

At  the  time,  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  barely  even  a  trickle.  De- 
spite the  Helsinki  accords,  despite  the  pass- 
ing of  Brezhnev  and  the  advent  of  Gorba- 
chev, there  was  no  Indication  whatever  that 
Moscow  was  planning  to  let  Soviet  Jews 
leave  In  significant  numbers. 

Concerned  Americans,  therefore,  had  no 
choice  but  to  keep  the  pressure  on— by  con- 
tinuing the  demonstrations  and  protests, 
and  by  maintaining  support  for  human 
rights  legislation  such  as  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment,  which  links  preferential  trade 
status  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Jewish  emi- 
gration. 

Now.  however— as  Natan  Sharansky  re- 
turns to  New  York,  and  as  thousands  again 
prepare  to  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry  outside  the 
UN— some  see  changes  of  great  magnitude 
on  the  horizon.  And  the  reason,  of  course,  is 
glasnost. 

Just  last  month.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement over  Gorbachev  and  glasnost,  two 
American  Jewish  leaders— Morris  Abram. 
the  organizational  head  of  the  American 
Jewish  community,  and  Seagrams  chairman 
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Edgar  Bronfman,  the  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress— returned  from 
Moscow  with  the  clear  Impression  that  some 
11,000  longstanding  Jewish  "refusenlks" 
(applicants  who've  l>een  refused  exit  visas) 
were  about  to  l>e  granted  permission  to 
leave. 

Also  in  the  last  couple  of  months,  Israeli 
diplomats  have  come  out  of  meetings  with 
Soviet  officials  persuaded  that  "direct 
flights"  for  Jewish  emigrants— Moscow-to- 
Bucharest-to-Tel  Aviv— are  a  real  possibili- 
ty. 

And.  of  course,  a  number  of  well-known 
dissidents— among  them  refusenik  Josef 
Begun  and  Ukrainian  human  rights  activist 
Anatoly  Koryagin— have  l>een  released  from 
prison  In  recent  monttis  and  promised  per- 
mission to  emigrate. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  those  who 
Insist  that  It's  time  to  show  the  Soviets  that 
they  win  reap  tangible  rewards  for  opening 
the  gates. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Moment  magazine, 
well-known  Sovietologist  Marshall  Goldman 
sums  up  this  view:  "If  there  was  ever  a  time 
to  l>e  flexible  and  responsive,  this  seems  to 
tie  it.  Gorbachev  needs  to  be  encouraged." 

Goldman  goes  on  to  make  it  plain  that  be 
means  "a  reconsideration  of  support  for 
Jackson-Vanik." 

This  analysis  distresses  Natan  Sha- 
ransky—to put  It  mildly.  In  a  discussion 
with  New  York  Post  editors  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Sharansky  explained  that  he  sees  on 
the  horizon  not  progress,  but  potential  dis- 
aster for  the  Soviet  Jewry  struggle. 

Sharansky  contends  that  recent  changes 
in  the  Soviet  emigration  law— Instituted  by 
"Gorbachev  the  litieral"— could  very  well 
mean  the  11,000  refusenlks  will  tie  "not  the 
first  [of  many  Jewish  emigrants]  to  go,  but 
the  last." 

The  Soviets,  he  points  out,  have  long 
claimed  that  the  purpose  of  almost  all 
Jewish  emigration  is  "family  reunification." 
No  other  reason  for  leaving  the  Socialist 
paradise  is  admissible. 

Moscow  has  now  redefined  "family,"  as 
used  in  this  context,  to  mean  only  siblings, 
parents  and  children.  Moreover.  t>eyond  an 
Invitation  from  an  Immediate  relative 
abroad,  the  would-tie  emigrant  Is  now  re- 
quired to  secure  the  blessing  of  brothers 
and  sisters  and  parents  remaining  l>ehind. 

Given  the  jobless  purgatory  into  which 
exit  visa  applicants  and  their  relatives  are 
often  consigned,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  blessing  of  non-departing  brothers  and 
sisters  can't  be  overestimated. 

Also  redefined  and  enlarged  under  Gorba- 
chev Is  the  "security  risk"  category.  Sha- 
ransky explains  that  even  the  widow  of,  say, 
a  pilot  or  an  army  engineer  may  now  be  re- 
fused permission  to  leave— due  to  knowledge 
of  "state  secrets." 

In  the  end.  Sharansky  fears,  the  11,000 
core-refusenlks  may  \x  allowed  to  leave, 
after  which  most  everyone  else  will  lie  ren- 
dered Ineligible  for  one  "legal"  reason  or  an- 
other. Visa  applications  from  Inellgibles 
won't  even  l>e  accepted.  And  Gorbachev  will 
be  able  to  turn  to  a  trusting  world  and  pro- 
claim: "The  problem  has  l>een  solved.  All 
those  who  wanted  to  leave  are  gone." 

Sad  to  say.  this  isn't  pessimism,  it's  real- 
Ism.  Natan  Sharansky  is  no  pessimist— he's 
a  l>eacon  of  hope.  When  he  warns  of  a  great 
Gort>achev  hoax— and  Insists  that  Jackson- 
Vanik  not  be  touched  until  emigrations 
back  up  to  the  1970s  rate  of  50,000  a  year— 
that's  a  warning  to  heed. 
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$9,132  PER  SECOND  IN 
PENTAGON  SPENDINO 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

orw/umiwnwt 
HI  TH>  BOUn  or  ISPaBSKIITATlVCS 

Friday.  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  SpMiMr,  over  the  pMt  7 
yaaa.  w*  IWM  vMrtMMd  axploaiv*  growth  in 

Pantogon  tpwdkig.  \NNto  (Mny  critical  do- 
mMic  program  h«v«  bMn  oM  or  Irozsn.  m»- 
t«y  ouiays  hawa  doubiad.  from  $134  b«on  in 
1980  to  $282  Mton  in  the  cunant  fiacal  yaar. 
Ift  no  coinddanCT  that  during  the  period  of 
tNa  maotfri  mMary  buMup.  our  Federal 
budget  daHcil  haa  balooned  from  $74  b«on 
to  wal  over  $200  bHon.  And  rTs  no  coinci- 
danoa  that  over  ttii*  same  period  the  admMe- 
tralan  haa  falad  to  achieve  any  meaninghjl 


RaoognUng  the  anormoua  growth  in  Penta- 
gon apandtog  and  the  need  to  control  the 
Fedmi  daNdt.  the  Houae  Budget  Committee 
wtd  the  Houae  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  devetapad  lagHlation  that  would  slow 
the  growth  in  mMaiy  apandhig.  yet  still  pro- 
vide tor  America's  vMal  detanse  needs.  The 
propoatf  batora  us  today  caNs  tar  $288.7  bi- 
ion  in  dafanae-ratatod  spendtog  in  fiscal  year 
1988— mora  than  25  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
enri  budget 

In  fact,  when  you  exclude  interest  on  the 
nation^  deM  and  the  Social  Security  tmst 
lunda.  tiMf  38.7  percent  of  our  entire  Federal 
budget  w«  go  for  maiary  programs  under  this 

plan. 

Yet  there  are  stM  those  in  the  administration 
«td  Congresa  who  feel  that  spending  nearty 
$300  bMonon  miittvy  hardware  and  person- 
nel ia  not  enough. 

As  we  debate  this  massive  Defense  authori- 
zation bM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \twk  it  is  important 
to  keep  a  senee  of  perspective,  i  recently 
c«ne  acroas  an  inlet  eating  analysis  which 
may  hatp  Members  to  understand  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  mMary  programs  contained  in  this 


In  a  letter  to  the  edHor  of  the  New  Yort( 
Times.  Dorothy  Morrel  from  my  home  State  of 
WaaNnglon  offers  a  very  graphic  illustration  of 
the  ahaar  magnkide  of  the  bMon- and  triKm- 
doNar  sums  Congreas  routinely  alocates  for 

To  make  sense  of  our  Natton's  $2  triWon 
debt,  Mrs.  MorreN  cakaiated  just  how  tang 
one  trtton  seconds  wouM  be.  The  answer 
may  supriae  my  co>eaguos.  One  trillion  sec- 
onda  equala  nearty  32.000  years. 

Now  consider  the  committee-reported  De- 
fanaa  bM.  which  dtocates  "only"  $288  billion 
tar  fflWary  programs  next  year.  Using  Mrs. 
MonaTs  anaiyais,  288  bWon  seconds  wouM 
last  aome  9,132  years. 

Put  another  way.  this  legistation  wouM  aHow 
the  Pentagon  to  spend  $9,132.40  per  second. 
24  hours  a  day.  366  days  a  year. 

I  hope  my  coleaguoa  wi«  keep  these  sober- 
ing facts  in  mind  aa  they  consktor  wheltwr  this 
package  is  "soft"  on  defense.  Our  Nation's 
true  security  can  not  be  measured  by  how 
quickly  wa  spend  money  for  military  hardware, 
but  by  our  aconornc  strength,  our  gtabal  lead- 
ership, wd  our  efforts  to  control  and  reduce 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  foltows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28, 1M6] 
Just  How  Long  Is  a  TanxioK  Sbcohds? 

To  the  Editor 

It  occurred  to  me.  readinc  Joseph  Saw- 
yer's letter  <hi  the  national  debt  ceiling 
(Sept.  14).  that  I  didn't  know  what  $1  tril- 
lion Is.  let  alone  $2  trillion.  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  a  trillion  is  a  thousand  billion 
and  that  a  billion  is  a  thousand  million.  But 
I  didn't  really  understand  what  that  means. 
Knowing  there  are  12  zeros  in  a  trillion 
didn't  help  much  either. 

Why  not  think  of  It  In  terms  of  seconds,  I 
asked  myself?  A  trillion  seconds  would  have 
to  be  years,  probably  many  years  ago.  I 
made  a  wUd  guess.  As  it  turned  out,  I  wasn't 
close. 

I  found  that  1,000  seconds  ago  was  equal 
to  almost  17  minutes.  It  would  take  almost 
12  days  for  a  million  seconds  to  elapse  and 
31.7  years  for  a  billion  seconds.  Therefore,  a 
trillion  seconds  would  amount  to  no  less 
than  31,709.8  years. 

A  trillion  seconds  ago,  there  was  no  writ- 
ten history.  The  pyramids  had  not  yet  l)een 
built.  It  would  be  10,000  years  before  the 
cave  paintings  in  France  were  begun,  and 
saber-toothed  tigers  were  still  prowling  the 
planet. 

I  was  stunned.  At  first  I  thought  I  must 
have  made  a  mistake,  but  a  (tanker  friend 
checked  my  figures  and  pronounced  them 
accurate. 

Was  I  alone  in  not  knowing  how  long  ago 
a  trillion  seconds  was?  I  asked  some  of  my 
neighbors  what  they  would  say  If  they  were 
told  they  could  have  $1  trillion  in  one-dollar 
bills,  so  long  as  they  agreed  to  initial  each 
bill.  Their  answers  were  very  similar.  "No!" 
they  said.  When  I  asked  why,  they  said, 
almost  without  exception.  "Because  it  would 
take  me  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

We  must  all  of  us,  especially  our  elected 
officials,  stop  thinking  of  a  trillion  seconds 
as  merely  a  long  time  ago  and  a  trillion  dol- 
lars as  just  a  lot  of  money.  The  next  time 
our  senators  and  representatives  consider 
the  Federal  deficit  and  the  cost  of  the  arms 
race,  they  should  allow  themselves  briefly 
to  think  of  seconds  instead  of  dollars.  They 
might  then  picture,  if  they  would,  prehistor- 
ic man  hunched  in  a  smoke-filled  cave, 
gnawing  at  the  bones  of  a  woolly  mammoth. 

DOROTHT  C.  MOBKKLL. 

Skattlb.  September  18, 1986. 


KILDEE  HONORS  MR.  JACK  A. 
HAMADY 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

or  M ICHICAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESEHTATTVCS 

Friday,  May  8. 1987 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Mr.  Jack  A.  Hamady,  an  immigrant 
and  retired  businessman  wtK>  has  seiMed  the 
people  of  Mwhigan  and  the  Rint  area  for 
more  than  three  decades  with  his  generous 
philanthropy  and  civic  contributkxis. 

As  we  in  the  Seventh  Congresskxial  District 
vyell  know,  Mr.  Hamady  earned  a  reputatkxi  as 
a  successful  businessman  in  ttie  Rint-based 
Hamady  Bros.  Food  Markets  from  1920  to 
1977.  He  built  on  his  chikjhood  experience 
working  in  the  family  run  grocery  store  in  leto- 
anon,  and  was  promoted  over  tfie  years  from 
supervisor,  to  board  of  directors,  to  senior 
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vtae  praaUent,  to  preaklent  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  finally  to  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  dsvclora  in  1969. 

However,  Mr.  Hamady's  achievements 
extend  far  beyond  his  woric  in  the  retail  gro- 
cery buaineaa.  Hia  contriixitkxis  to  pubfic  sen/- 
ne  earned  Mr.  Hamady  an  entry  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America."  In  his  statement,  he  listed 
the  principles  on  whk^  he  bases  his  Hfe: 

Belief  in  God  and  living  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments: reponslbility  to  my  family: 
dedtoation  to  my  vocation  with  commitment 
in  my  action  to  abide  by  the  Golden  Rule: 
and  always  being  mindful  of  my  obligation 
to  my  community  and  fellow  man. 

Beginning  in  1949  as  president  of  the  PTA 
Council,  he  became  a  tireless  figure  in  serving 
the  people  of  MKhigan.  Most  recently,  Mr. 
Hamady  was  the  first  recipient  of  ttie  Intema- 
tmnal  Institute  GoMen  Door  Award.  The 
Goklen  Door  is  given  annually  to  a  foreign- 
bom  person  who  has  contritxited  greatly 
toward  making  the  community  better.  Mr. 
Hamady  was  cited  for  his  vokjnteer  activities 
with  the  Intematwnal  Institute,  the  Salvatnn 
Army,  Goodwill  industries.  Big  Brothers,  Urban 
Coalition  of  Greater  Flint,  and  the  Tall  Pine 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Due  to  Mr.  Hamady's  dedk»tk)n,  the  FInt 
Rotary  has  designated  May  15,  1987,  as  a 
day  to  honor  Mr.  Hamady  for  his  30  years  of 
sennce  arKl  perfect  attendance.  He  was 
awarded  the  prestigtous  C.S.  Mott  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award,  and  received  the  1982  Mk:hi- 
gan  Week  Volunteer  Leadership  Award.  He 
earned  the  Distinguished  Servk»  Award  from 
the  Gerwsee  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/k». 
and  the  Salvatksn  Army  "Hands  of  Mercy" 
award  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

To  promote  cooperation  and  community 
spirit.  Mr.  Hamady  has  sponsored  the  Appreci- 
ate America  writing  contest  since  1977.  More 
tttan  25.000  students  have  partKipated  in  this 
contest  He  has  encouraged  community  in- 
volvement with  his  own  example,  by  serving 
on  the  tx>ard  of  directors  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Rint  Environmental  Actwn  Team, 
the  Rint  Institute  of  Music.  Junkx  Achieve- 
ment, Mott  Adult  Educatton.  the  Natkxial  As- 
sociatton  of  Businessmen,  the  UrtMn  League 
of  Flint,  the  Mtehigan  United  Fund,  and  the 
United  Red  Feather. 

He  was  a  founder  of  local  junkx  achieve- 
ment programs.  whKh  fits  well  into  his  convK- 
tkxis  about  the  merit  of  free  enterprise,  private 
initiative,  and  the  value  of  competition. 

Mr.  Hamady  was  bom  May  10,  1909,  in 
BaakUne,  Lebanon,  near  BeimL  His  father  and 
two  brottiers  emigrated  to  America,  and  were 
joined  8  years  later  by  Mr.  Hamady  and  his 
mother.  He  was  educated  in  Flint  schools,  en- 
tering the  first  grade  at  age  11  and  rapkjiy 
progressing  through  the  grades  by  attending 
summer  school.  This  exampto  of  determina- 
tkx)  has  been  revealed  In  his  lifetime  of  contri- 
buttons,  and  serves  as  inspiratton  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portonity  to  recognize  the  work  of  Mr.  Jack  A. 
Hamady.  His  efforts  for  the  people  of  Mk:hi- 
gan  have  established  him  as  a  community 
leader  in  a  traditton  that  celebrates  and  rein- 
forces our  country's  fine  ethroc  heritage.  Mr. 
Jack  A.  Hamady  has  given  of  himself  for  the 
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good  of  his  faNow  man.  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  trtitMe  to  him. 


NA'nONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ABUGtE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.OLYMnAJ.SNOWE 

OrilAIIR 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKRTATIVIS 

Friday.  May  8.  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27, 
1987,  the  House  of  Representetives  passed 
and  cleared  for  the  Preaktont's  signature. 
Senate  Joint  ResokJtkxi  57,  legislatMXi  which 
designates  May  3  through  May  10,  1987,  as 
"Nattonal  OWer  Americans  Abuse  Preventton 
Week."  By  establiahing  May  3  through  May 
10,  1987,  as  "Nattonal  OWer  Americans 
Abuse  Preventton  Week,"  attentnn  can  be  fo- 
cuaed  on  the  growing  plwrxxnenon  of  ektor 
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ttaulwly  affected  financially  and  paychotogical- 
ly  by  crime.  In  addttton  to  ttie  toaa  of  money, 
the  emoltonal  and  phyatoal  effect  of  crime  can 
be  great,  leaving  many  ekterty  fearful  of  leav- 
ing tfieir  fx)mes. 

The  incktonce  of  ektor  abuse  is  increasing 
and  demafKls  greater  putilk:  attentnn.  "Na- 
ttonal OUar  Amerk:ans  Atxjse  Preventton 
Week"  promotes  a  heightened  public  aware- 
ness of  ttie  protdems  of  the  ektoirly  wtien  they 
are  victims  of  neglect  and  abuae. 
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A  DIFFERENT  VIEW 


HON.  NEWT  ONGRiCH 


COMMENDATION  TO  EPA  FOR 
ISSUING  PROPOSED  ASBESTOS 
REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Although  domestic  violence  in  general  has 
decreased,  the  incidence  of  ekler  abuse  has 
increased.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  report  published 
by  the  Council  on  Scientific  Affairs  of  the 
American  Med»cai  Asaociatton.  Abuse  of  one 
type  or  another  affects  about  10  percent  of 
Americans  over  65  years  of  age;  4  percent  of 
the  ekterty  are  vk:tims  of  moderate  to  severe 
abuse.  Such  statistKs  reveal  an  Increase  of 
nearly  100,000  ektor  abuse  cases  since  1981. 
Based  upon  ttwse  estimates,  oMer  Americans 
are  abused  only  slightly  less  ttian  chiUren. 

For  that  reason,  in  additton  to  cosponsoring 
Nattonal  Oktor  Americans  Abuse  Preventton 
Week,  I  have  introduced  two  bUls  dealing  with 
the  elderty  when  they  are  vtotims  of  neglect 
abuse,  and  crime. 

The  Ektor  Abuse  Informatton  Act  of  1987. 
H.R.  2019.  amends  the  data-gathering  proce- 
dure on  ektor  abuse.  During  the  99th  Con- 
gress, the  Chito  Abuse  Preventton  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1986,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man SiKORSKi  and  Senator  Hawkins,  was 
signed  into  law  to  require  ttie  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  modify  ttie  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Pro- 
gram of  the  FBI  to  inckxto  more  comptote 
date  for  chikj  abuse  offenses.  TTie  date  gattv 
ered  must  include  ttie  age  of  ttie  vtotim.  and 
the  relattonship,  if  any.  of  the  vtotim  to  the  of- 
fender. My  bill  woukj  require  that  the  same 
date  be  collected  on  ekier  atxise  cases.  This 
bill  wiH  address  the  poor  quality  of  ttie  date 
currently  available  on  ektor  abuse  and  will 
serve  to  provkte  accurate  informatton  about 
the  problem. 

The  second  bill  addresses  older  Americans 
¥»tio  are  victims  of  crime,  although  not  neces- 
sarily vwtims  of  ektor  abuse.  The  Ektoriy  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1987,  H.R.  2018,  will  re- 
quire that  the  ektoriy  be  inctoded  as  one  of 
the  priority  categories  for  Stete  crime  vtotim 
assistance  programs.  Crime  victim  assistance 
programs  assist  indivtouals  in  seeking  vKtkn 
compensation  benefite  and  promote  coordi- 
nated pubKc  and  private  servtoes  to  akJ  crime 
vwtims.  Currently.  Stetes  must  certify  ttiat  pri- 
ority for  assistance  shall  be  given  to  programs 
serving  vtotims  of  sexual  assault  spousal 
abuae.  and  chiW  abuse.  My  bin  woukJ  include 
ekterty  viptims  of  crime  as  a  priority  category 
in  recognitton  of  the  fact  that  moat  oktor 
Americans  live  on  a  fixed  income  and  are  par- 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  HBW  TOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATITRS 

Friday.  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Nke  to  com- 
mend Lee  Thomas.  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protectton  Agency  [EPA],  and  his 
staff,  for  their  rote  in  negottating  and  issuing 
the  proposed  regulattons  required  by  ttie  As- 
bestos Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act  of 
1986.  While  issuance  of  the  final  regutettons 
must  await  EPA's  evaluatton  of  publk:  com- 
ments on  the  proposal,  it  is  encouraging  to 
see  this  timely  response  to  our  mandate  ttiat 
EPA  address  the  asbestos  problem  ki  publk: 
and  private  sctiools. 

Years  ago.  before  the  health  hazards  of  as- 
bestos were  krxMm,  asbestos  was  used 
ttvoughout  school  buikfings  because  of  Its 
great  insuteting  and  acousttoal  properties.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  only  later  that  we  confinned 
that  asbestos  exposure  was  linked  to  cancer, 
and  was  thus  harmful  to  our  school  ctiiUran. 
Consequently,  last  year  Congress  enacted 
legislatton  that  required  EPA  to  establish  as- 
bestos stendards  for  the  protectton  of  our  chil- 
dren. EPA's  recently  proposed  regutettons 
represent  a  crucial  first  step  In  the  implemen- 
tetxHi  of  this  law. 

When  finalized,  these  regutettons  will  re- 
quire schools  across  the  counter  to  inspect  for 
asbestos  and  to  teke  tt>e  appropriate  cleanup 
action.  The  tew  also  requires  EPA  to  establish 
a  model  contractor  training  program  for  Stetes 
to  adopt  This  will  help  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  asbestos  cleanup  contrac- 
tors. 

I  wouW  Nke  to  extend  my  partkxjiar  appre- 
ctetton  to  Ms.  Susan  Vogt  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Offk»  of  Toxc  Substences  at 
EPA.  members  of  the  Asbestos  Actkxi  Pro- 
gram, and  all  others  Involved  In  the  regulatory 
negottetton  process  responsible  for  producing 
ttie  proposed  regutetkxis.  This  mlemaking  il- 
lustrates ttie  potenttel  usefulness  of  bringing 
together  interested  parties  outskte  the  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  and  devetop  environ- 
mental regutetkxis. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Spa^wr,  the  attached 
arlk:to  reveals  big  tebor's  agenda  which  wM 
strangto  America's  smal  businoaaai.  Our  erv 
trepreneurial  talent  cannot  be  aWlad  tiy  tlw  at- 
tempte  to  "Europeanize"  our  eoononiy.  Hope 
fuHy.  more  organizattons  Nke  the  Nattonal  Fad- 
eratton  of  Independent  Buaineaa  and  man  Nke 
John  Stoan  wiH  resist  this  incraaaingly  dte- 
tressing  trend. 
The  artKte  foHows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  May  S. 
1987] 

Small  Pouts  Bkack  roa  a  I^giblatitk 
Attack 

(By  George  Melloan) 

Jolin  Sloan,  a  former  Nashville  banker,  is 
president  of  the  National  PederaUoo  of  In- 
dependent Business,  which  means  he's  chief 
lobbyist  for  Main  Street,  n.S.A.  His  con- 
stituents own  and  operate  comer  cafes,  in- 
surance agencies,  hardware  stores,  medtoal 
and  legal  services,  laundromats— you  name 
It.  Half  employ  10  or  fewer  workers. 

John  Sloan's  people  are  largely  taken  for 
granted.  iHit  as  it  happens  they  have  t>een 
the  stars  of  the  American  economy  in  Uie 
19808.  As  big  corporations  have  laid  off 
workers  by  the  thousands  to  meet  competi- 
tive pressures,  small  firms  have  more  Uian 
cushioned  the  blow.  They  have  created 
some  10  million  new  jolx  since  IMO,  aooord- 
ing  to  an  estimate  made  at  last  year's  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Bustness.  More- 
over, equal  opportunity  is  the  rule,  mainly 
l)ecauae  shall  entrepreneurs  make  their  own 
opportunties.  By  one  estimate,  women  now 
account  for  tialf  of  new  business  start-ups  in 
the  \3S. 

Backed  by  that  kind  of  record,  a  tialf  mil- 
lion NFIB  memliers  and  14  million  small 
businesses  overall,  John  Sloan  should  be  li- 
onized In  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  or 
so  you  might  think.  But  in  fact  he  and  tils 
constituents  have  t>een  having  a  tiard  time. 
It  may  get  harder. 

Congress  last  year  stiff-armed  small-busi- 
ness pleas  for  relief  from  its  numl)er-one 
problem,  soaring  cost  of  liability  insurance. 
It  seems  that  the  plaintiffs  liar,  which  sees 
damage  suits  and  damage  awards  as  it  own 
version  of  free  enterprise,  has  friends  in 
Congress,  too.  Sen.  Howard  MetzentMium 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  issue,  saying  "Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  put  a  price  on  human 
misery."  The  NFIB  is  havliig  more  success 
with  tort  reform  in  state  legislatures,  but 
nothing  dramatic. 

This  year  could  l)e  even  worse.  With 
Democrats  in  control  of  twth  houses  of  Con- 
gress, small  business  will  be  defending 
against  the  friends  of  organized  labor.  The 
battle  will  be  over  "mandated  t)enefits,"  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation  requiring  employ- 
ers to  pay  a  stiarply  lilgher  minimum  wage, 
provide  workers  of  both  sexes  with  "paren- 
tal leave"  if  requested,  provide  group  health 
insurance  and  comply  with  various  other  re- 
quirements. 

Sen  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  ttead  of  Uie 
Senate  Latwr  Committee,  is  the  leading 
champion  of  mandated  l>enefits.  He  appar- 
ently doesn't  even  want  to  know  the  eco- 
nomic costs.  Last  Friday,  in  a  tumultuous 
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■f  Iwn  of  hli  coiamittee.  he  overrode  Sen. 
Dui  Quayle's  proposals  that  the  General 
AeoounUnf  Office  be  aaked  to  appraise 
tboae  eoats. 

The  political  leaaons  for  Chairman  Ken- 
nedy's atngle-ialndedBeH  are  clear  enough. 
Organiied  labor,  a  major  Democratic  con- 
stituency, has  fallen  on  hard  times  as  re- 
flected in  a  decline  in  the  unloniied  share  of 
the  VA  work  force.  Democrats  in  Congress 
want  to  use  political  muscle  to  give  labor 
things  it  now  has  difficulty  winning  at  the 
bargaininc  table.  Ooncress  gete  credit  for 
doing  something  nice  for  labor  and  employ- 
en  foot  the  bOL 

That  has  a  certain  political  beauty,  but  It 
raises,  first  of  all.  a  legal  Issue.  Conmion  law 
\^fm  HmA  abort  shrift  from  courts  for  some 
yean  now.  but  some  modem  legal  scholars. 
are  trying  to  rebuild  this  foundation  of  all 
law.  They  argue  that  mandated  benefits  are 
an  unwarranted  interference  with  "liberty 
of  contract"  iKStween  empk^er  and  employ- 
ee and  possibly  even  an  unconstitutional 
"taking"  of  the  employer's  property  without 
Just  compensation.  Those  argiunents  won't 
have  much  influence  on  congressmen  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the 
employer-employee  balance  is  always  tilted 
against  the  employee  and  Congress  Is  enti- 
tled to  correct  it.  But  "liberty  of  contract"  is 
not  a  negligible  issue,  wherever  you  stand 
on  social  policy. 

The  economic  argimient  will  cut  more  ice 
in  Congress,  but  there  is  no  assurance  it  will 
win  the  day  for  Mr.  Sloan.  The  key  differ- 
ence from  the  legal  argument  is  that  eco- 
nomics makes  its  own  laws.  One  is  that  if 
you  legislate  the  cost  of  labor  upward,  less 
labor  wiU  be  demanded.  Those  10  million 
Jobs  could  start  evaporating.  John  Sloan 
puts  it  succinctly:  "Tou  can't  have  a  fringe 
benefit  untQ  you  have  a  Job." 

Mandated  benefits  may  not  have  a  major 
impact  on  big  business,  which  already  pays 
most  wraken  above  the  mlnimiim  wage, 
usutfly  has  a  health  plan  and  has  enough 
flexibility  in  mfr«g*"f  large  work  forces  to 
allow  parental  leave.  But  with  small  busi- 
ne«.  says  Mr.  Sloan,  "we're  talking  about 
marginal  employen  picking  up  some  mar- 
ginal employees,  all  of  which  feeds  this 
system  positively.  And  you  start  heaping 
this  on  and  start  eliminating  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs,  the  net  effect  on  us  all  Is  a 
drag." 

He  teUs  about  a  TV  host  who  replied  to 
this  that.  "well,  maybe  some  employers  out 
there  shouldn't  be  in  business."  So  much  for 
talk-show  economics. 

The  NFIB  head  sees  a  danger  of  "Euro- 
peanising"  the  American  economy.  Europe- 
an countries,  at  the  behest  of  labor  and  so- 
cialist parties,  have  mandated  more  benefits 
than  UJB  or  Pacific  rim  nations  In  the  post- 
war era.  In  England,  for  example,  the  sever- 
ance-pay obligation  an  employer  takes  on 
when  he  expands  his  work  force  is  enough 
alone  to  deter  exiMinsion.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  factore  that  deny  Europe  the  kind 
of  smaD-business  growth  the  U.S.  has  en- 
joyed: High  taxes;  psychological  remnants 
of  class  systems  that  discourage  both  upper 
and  lower  classes  from  leaving  their  "place"; 
state  monopolies  that  crowd  out  opportimi- 
tiea.  The  results  speak  for  themselves:  no 
growth  In  European  employment  in  the 
1980s  while  the  U.S.  work  force  has  been  ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Obviously,  small  businesses  are  faced  with 
a  number  of  powerful  lobbies.  But,  as  Mr. 
SQoan  suggests  when  he  notes  that  big  busi- 
ness will  often  accept  burdens  that  can  be 
ruinous  to  small  firms,  big  business  is  not 
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always  a  friend  either.  Big  firms  often  see 
no  reason  to  shield  upstart  competitors 
from  political  assaults.  Some  small  business- 
es, after  all,  are  agile  high-tech  firms  with 
potential  for  rapid  growth  and  penetration 
Into  the  markets  of  large  companies. 

Mr.  Sloan  says  he  would  be  happy  to  wel- 
come General  Motors  to  membership  in  the 
NFEB.  But  he  doubts  that  GM's  managers 
would  be  on  easy  terms  with  other  NFIB 
members.  "What  we're  really  setting  out  to 
do  is  represent  the  owner-manager-risk 
taker,"  he  says.  "There's  where  the  philo- 
sophical break  comes,  between  that  person 
and  the  professional  manager.  There's  noth- 
ing more  classic  than  the  Roger  Smith-Ross 
Perot  conflict— two  totally  different  mind- 
sets. We  are  on  the  side  of  the  entrepre- 
neur." 

Clearly  the  entrepreneur  has  made  a 
comeback  in  the  U.S.,  both  philosophicaUy 
and  in  terms  of  the  bottom  line.  Not  all  en- 
trepreneurs, farmers  in  particular,  have 
fared  weU  in  the  low-inflation  1980s,  but  the 
federal  focus  on  reducing  regulatory  ex- 
cesses and  high  marginal  tax  rates  has  aided 
entrepreneurship.  There  also  have  been 
signs  of  a  generational  revolt  against  bu- 
reaucracy and  bigness,  whether  public  or 
private,  manifested  in  a  renewed  desire 
among  young  people  to  pursue  the  rewards 
and  accept  the  risks  of  business  ownership. 
The  very  independence-mindedness  of  Mr. 
Sloan's  coitstituency  probably  complicates 
his  role  as  a  lobbyist.  But  he  has  some 
strengths  as  well,  especially  the  strength  of 
his  Europeanization  argument.  The  fight 
over  "mandated  benefits"  could  still  become 
interesting. 
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Greater  Cinannati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St. 
Rita's  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  andnnati  Tele- 
phone Co. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  indeed  indebted  to 
Sister  Jean  Patrice  for  her  great  contributions. 
As  she  retires  from  Mount  St  Joseph,  I  wish 
her  much  success  and  happiness  in  all  her 
erxleavors. 


TRraUTE  TO  SISTER  JEAN 
PATRICE  HARRINGTON 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  DONAI-D  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  horxxed  to  partictpate  in  the  tribute  to 
Sister  Jean  Patrice  Harrington  for  her  out- 
standing service  to  the  College  of  Mount  St. 
Joseph. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments would  take  far  longer  for  me  to  mention 
than  the  short  time  that  I  have  today.  Behind 
those  accomplishments  are  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination of  a  woman  wtx>  I'm  sure  will  con- 
tinue to  affect  in  a  positive  way  the  lives  of 
many  more  fortunate  people. 

Her  spirit  and  determination  were  the  driving 
force  behind  the  new  life  she  injected  into 
Mount  SL  Joseph.  Indeed  the  strong  vibrant 
college  that  we  see  today  is  largely  a  product 
of  the  many  talents  that  Sister  Jean  Patrice 
brought  to  the  Mount  10  years  ago. 

Since  1977,  enrollment  at  the  Mount  neariy 
doubted.  New  students  came  from  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  worW  to  an  institu- 
tx)n  offering  a  solid  course  of  study  in  a  varie- 
ty of  fieWs. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice  was  once  referred  to  as 
a  "financial  and  administrative  wizard."  With 
good  reason.  She  took  the  college  from  finarv 
dal  debt  to  financial  stat>ility. 

In  addition  to  her  many  contributkxis  to 
Mount  St  Joseph,  Sister  Jean  Patrice  has 
also  t>een  a  very  active  community  leader. 
She  serves  on  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the 


INVITING  FOREIGN  VISITORS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8.  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  help  increase 
tourism  within  our  country. 

Recently  this  body  has  concentrated  on 
firxling  ways  to  improve  our  trade  defictt.  As 
part  of  that  effort,  the  members  on  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Export.  Tourism 
and  Special  Problems,  which  I  chair,  have 
dedicated  much  of  their  time  to  finding  ways 
to  encourage  small  businesses  to  enter  export 
marttets.  Simultaneously,  we  have  also  ad- 
dressed ways  to  encourage  exporting  a  bit  dif- 
ferently: namely,  the  importing  of  foreign  trav- 
elers. 

Inviting  foreign  visitors  to  our  country  Is  just 
like  an  export  While  here  foreign  travelers 
spend  money  on  lodging,  restaurants,  gifts, 
entertainment,  and  transportation  just  for 
starters.  Last  year  22  million  foreign  visitors 
spent  $16  billion  traveling  through  our  Nation 
and  consuming  our  products.  While  these  ex- 
penditures bolster  our  businesses,  the  majority 
of  which  are  small  businesses,  tt>ey  also  di- 
rectly created  237,000  jobs,  generated  $1.6 
billion  in  tax  revenues  and  contritiuted  to  our 
balance  of  trade.  This  is  just  a  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

This  injection  of  new  dollars  provided  by  for- 
eign visitors  is  in  turn  paid  to  suppliers  arxl 
workers.  The  ripple  of  this  multiplier  effect 
spreads  and  results  in  a  significant  positive 
impact  on  our  ecorKxny. 

My  interest  in  tourism  is  a  natural  one,  re- 
flecting my  congressional  district  as  well  as 
the  scenic  State  of  Missouri  with  our  historic 
sites,  lake  areas,  and  rolling  hills.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  our  districts  have  attractions  and  fea- 
tures which  make  it  unkHJe.  So.  what  are  we 
as  a  Natton  doing  to  invite  potential  foreign 
visitors  to  our  beautiful  countryskle  and  to 
meet  our  friendly  people? 

Currently  hidden  within  tfie  Department  of 
Commerce  is  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  [USTTAl.  Its  rote  is  to 
Implement  tourism  policy  and  programs,  pro- 
vide the  catalyst  necessary  to  coordinate  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  efforts  to  advertise  in 
foreign  markets,  provkJe  mariteting  and  statis- 
tical information  and  negotiate  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  for  free  travel.  This  is  a  tall  order  on  a 
budget  of  $11.5  million.  I  would  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Under  Secretary  Donna 
Tuttte  and  her  staff  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  are  doing  in  fulfilling  their  mandate  and 
initiating  and  coordinating  various  programs 
with  the  tourism  industry.  However,  as  a  result 
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of  our   hearings   I   am   convinced   more   is 
needed  and  that  the  resulU  will  be  plentiful. 

There  are  limited  Federal  resources,  so  we 
must  leverage  wfiat  Httte  we  have  with  other 
publk:  and  private  funds.  So,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  proposal  to  buiW  on  USTAA's  efforts, 
strengthening  the  nwket  planning  and  imple- 
mentation and  do  this  by  tapping  into  private 
sector  dollars  and  talent.  Within  the  USTTA 
there  is  a  Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board 
v»hrch  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  My  proposal  is  to  remove  the  Ad- 
visory Board  and  replace  it  with  a  federally 
chartered  nonprofit  organization  like  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  or  the  Corporation  for 
Publk:  Broadcasting.  The  organization,  entitied 
•Tour  USA  Promotion  Corporation"  wouW  not 
only  advise  the  USTTA  but  it  wouW  also  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  administration  to  imple- 
ment mariteting  stiategies.  The  key  compo- 
nent of  the  Corporation  is  that  its  directors  are 
experts  in  their  field  and  are,  ttierefore, 
uruquely  qualified  to  fulfill  the  Corporation's 
main  goal  of  promoting  travel  to  ttie  United 
States. 

The  organization  would  also  increase  facili- 
tation servfees  such  as  cun-ency  exchange 
and  language  tt-anslation.  Finally,  it  wouW  pro- 
mote ti-avel  through  the  United  States  among 
American  traveters  in  an  effort  to  keep  more 
dollars  at  home.  The  vital  aspects  of  this  Cor- 
poration is  that  it  will  altow  more  businesses 
and  geographic  areas  to  tap  into  foreign  mar- 
kets, yet  we  as  a  tuition  will  tienefit 

I  propose  a  $1  million  startup  budget  to  es- 
tablish and  organize  the  Corporation.  The 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  advertising  pro- 
gram will  be  provided  by  the  private  sector 
and  local  and  State  governments.  However, 
one  of  ttie  first  tasks  will  be  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend ways  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  raise  revenue  to  provkte  matching  grant 
money  to  the  Corporation. 

International  tourism  involves  nearly  300 
miltton  peopte  travelirig  abroad  annually 
spending  nearly  $175  billion.  As  the  interna- 
tional mariietplace  of  tt'avelers  grows  so  will 
competition  for  their  tMiSiness  from  otfier 
countries.  With  inaeased  competition  comes 
the  need  for  coordination  of  Government  and 
private  sector  promotion  efforts  in  foreign 
markets.  This  is  the  sennce  which  the  Corpo- 
ration, wortdng  with  the  USTTA  can  provkte 
especially  for  small  business— wtifch  make  up 
98  percent  of  the  industry  and  smaller  geo- 
graphk;  areas,  both  of  whteh  on  ttieir  own  lack 
the  resources  to  peneti'ate  foreign  markets. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  a  unique  but  diverse 
industry  made  up  of  so  many  comporients. 
that  will  only  reach  their  full  potential  if  they 
unite.  As  witnesses  testified  at  our  hearings: 
To  successfully  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace  tiie  diverse  segment  of  the  indus- 
try must  be  well-coordinated.  It  truly  requires  a 
joint  effort  by  business  and  Government  to 
present  the  best  case  for  seeing  the  real 
America.  I  belteve  the  "Tour  USA  Promotion 
Corporatkxi"  can  provide  all  participants  witii 
an  equal  opportunity  to  reap  the  econonvc 
benefits  of  tourism.  First,  we  must  recognize 
tfwt  all  exports  do  not  leave  this  country  in 
ships  or  airplanes.  Second,  we  must  recognize 
the  significant  economk:  and  social  impact  of 
tourism  and  finally,  we  must  act  and  unite 
Government  and  private  efforts  and  tap  into 
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this   export   market   and   invite   International 
guests  to  come  and  visit. 


NATIONAL  PLAY-rr-SAPE  MONTH 

HON.  TONYCOELHO 

OPCAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITIVES 

Friday,  May  8,1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I  in- 
troduced a  joint  resokition  declaring  May  1987 
as  "National  Play-it-Safe  Month."  I  believe 
that  this  organization  and  occasion  deserve  to 
be  recognized  for  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. 

Ptay-it-Safe  International  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization designed  to  promote  arxl  educate  the 
youth  of  this  country  about  proper  safety  tech- 
nk]ues  and  crime  prevention.  Each  year  hun- 
dreds of  chiWren  are  victims  of  senseless 
safety  accktents,  merely  due  to  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  common  accktent  prevention 
techniques.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Play-it- 
Safe  International  Organization,  the  children  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  several  countoies 
throughout  the  worid  are  made  aware  of  po- 
tential safety  hazards  and  how  to  avokl  them. 

In  addition,  I  woukj  like  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  those  wtio  have  made  the  Play-it-Safe 
Program  so  successful.  Mr.  Eugene  Junette 
has  served  as  the  chairman  of  Play-it-Safe 
International  and  is  responsibte  for  the  organi- 
zation and  dissemination  of  all  Play-it-Safe  in- 
formation programs.  In  addition,  Mr.  John 
Waitiee,  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  Mr.  Chartes 
Taguchi,  superintendent  of  education,  both 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  implement  and  dis- 
seminate ttie  Play-it-Safe  message.  In  addi- 
tion, Governor  Waihee  has  seen  to  it  ttiat  the 
program  receives  the  pubttc  and  private  sup- 
port it  so  rightty  deserves. 

I  believe  ttiat  Play-it-Safe,  in  its  third  year  as 
a  public  service  organization,  is  well  on  tt>e 
way  to  provkling  an  important  service  to  ttie 
chiWren  of  ttws  worid.  Ptease  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  thousands  of  administrators 
and  participants  of  this  program  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  work  ttvough  the  support  of  ttiis 
resolution. 


H.R.  2183-RURAL  LETTER  CAR- 
RIERS TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8, 1987 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  Mr.  Fuppo  of  Alabama  and  81 
of  our  distiriguished  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  2183,  the  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Tax 
Simplification  Act.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  because  it  corrects  an  in- 
equity facing  our  future  mral  tetter  carriers  in 
the  taxation  of  equipment  maintenance  altow- 
ances  [EMA],  a  sihjation  whk*  was  resolved 
for  our  current  mral  letter  carriers  during  the 
99tti  Congress. 

Representing  western  Wisconsin,  which  is 
70-percent  mral,  this  bill  wouM  provide  future 
mral  letter  carriers  relief  from  a  potentially 
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unfair  appNcatton  of  an  Irtfemal  Revwiue  Serv- 
ice [IRS]  tax  law  pertairang  to  the  use  of  ttwir 
personal  vehk^les  in  the  deKvery  of  mal.  In 
urban  areas  of  tfw  United  States  this  is  not  a 
problem,  as  ttw  U.S.  Postal  Servtee  [USPS] 
maintair>s  effective  vehicte  maintenance  facili- 
ties for  tfieir  own  vehk:les  used  in  the  delivery 
of  mail.  This,  however,  wouW  not  tM  ttw  most 
cost-effective  or  efficient  iway  to  operate  the 
USPS  in  rural  regions,  hence  the  need  for  this 
legistetive  remedy. 

Since  1956,  rural  tetter  carriers  filed  their 
tax  retijms  witti  ttw  option  of  using  an  IRS 
form  to  cakxjiate  the  operating  costs  of  main- 
taining and  operating  their  vefwctes  in  the  exe- 
cution of  USPS  duties.  An  EMA  contiBct  be- 
tween ttie  USPS  and  rural  tetter  earners  es- 
tablished tt>e  mileage  amounts  for  the  use  of 
carrier  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  mail.  This 
caknjiation  does  not  provkte  a  profit  for  the 
rural  tetter  carrier. 

In  1984.  a  concern  was  raised  after  the  IRS 
reversed  a  mte  affecting  the  1956-63  tax 
status  of  njral  tetter  carriers.  This  reversal 
sut>jected  many  rural  tetter  carriers  to  IRS 
audits  for  tax  years  prior  to  and  inckiding 
1983.  Even  ttxxjgh  rural  tetter  carriers  com- 
plied with  IRS  laws  when  filing  tt>eir  EMA,  they 
faced  IRS  interest  and  penalty  charges  on  al- 
leged deficiencies.  Unfortunately,  tt>is  caused 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  auditing,  confu- 
sion and  financial  hardships  for  njral  tetter 
carriers.  However,  as  a  result  cor>gressional 
pressure  during  ttie  99tti  Congresi  ttie  IRS 
implemented  fair  changes  resolving  the  imme- 
diate tax  problems. 

Of  ttie  784,557  USI»S  emptoyees  in  1966. 
66,596  served  as  mral  delivery  carriers,  sub- 
stitutes or  reliefs.  For  ttiis  8.4  percent  of 
USPS  employees  serving  mral  areas  of  ttie 
United  States,  ti-aveling  an  average  route  of 
62  miles  witti  450  post  box  hokters,  fairness 
was  restored  in  1985  when  a  retixMCtive  IRS 
mling  was  reversed. 

Today,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  potential  prob- 
tems  for  future  mral  tetter  carriers  and  ttie 
IRS.  H.R.  2183  has  been  intioduced  to  pro- 
vide equitabto  and  fair  tax  treatonent  This  is  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation,  provkling  greater 
certainty  to  our  tax  laws  as  it  relates  to  future 
USPS  mral  tetter  carriers,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it 


DAVID  WOOD  VIEWS  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

opnrw  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Winston 
Churchill  once  wrote  ttiat  ttie  Beriin  Wall  was 
a  very  peculiar  thing:  First  the  Communists 
created  ttie  workers  paradise,  and  ttien  ttiey 
fett  it  necessary  to  surround  it  with  high  walls 
topped  by  barbed  wire  entanglements  to  keep 
ttie  chembim  and  seraphim  from  escaping. 

Pertiaps  we  need  much  humor  to  deal  with 
the  grim  ugliness  of  ttie  Iron  Curtain. 

Newhouse  News  Servrce  reporter  DavM 
Wood  has  written  a  powerful  report  on  his  im- 
presskxe  of  ttie  wall,  wh«h  he  visited  in  West 
Germany  last  montti.  He  was  ctearty  moved— 
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M  •Miyam  who  goM  Vwr*  l»-by  ttw  toMa 
Mid  tarocNy  of  «w  OomnunMi'  craalioa  And 
>  tiow  «t»  ••  obMfvant  do— ttwt 
•qujpnwm  is  not  dh 
M  "MtaBlMn  tamxMB."  but 


I  pOfMO  01  uonnwiy. 
Of  ConqroM  inigM  wal  take  a 
momanl  to  iMd  OMid  Wtood's  raport  It  ia  tha 
kind  of  thino  aiNoh  kaapa  ua  mMM  of  tha 
hflury  ttwl  ia  fraadonc 

iBoa  CuwtUM  STAina  as  a  Basbi—  to 

I  WoaLDPSMX 


(By  Dark!  Wood) 
Saoolb,  Wkst  OotMAirr.— As 
the  VJB.  Amur  scout  helioopter  thwacks  up 
orsr  a  beanrOy  wooded  hill  in  northern  Ba- 
varia, the  reality  of  the  Iron  Curtain  lie- 
ocnes  siekeBinAr  clear. 

It  stretches  over  the  hilly,  pastoral  scene 
troBB  horiaon  to  horiaon.  an  ugly,  angry 
gash  in  the  earth. 

Here  are  the  flne-meah.  10-foot  fences,  the 
barbed  wire,  the  vehicle  barriers,  the  earth 
plowed  and  dMdud  daily  for  telltale  foot- 
prints, the  trip-wires,  hidden  flares  and 
guard  towers  mounted  with  floodligfats— all 
arected  and  maintained  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ita  Cast  bloc  allies. 

It  stretches  with  ciiflling  cruelty  between 
■sat  and  West  Germany,  bisecting  the  land 
as  it  saws  through  parks,  roads,  fanns.  vil- 
lages and  famUlea. 

Hie  western  side  of  the  border,  in  sharp 
contrast.  Is  marked  only  by  the  occasional 
sign  and  a  series  of  widely  spaced  markers. 

The  talk  from  Soviet  leader  BCJkhaU  Gor- 
bachev may  be  of  "glaanost."  openness  and 
human  values.  But  some  work  will  have  to 
be  done  before  that  becomes  a  reality. 

A  bridge  rises  from  a  country  lane  and 
stops  abruptly  in  mid-span.  Mown  up  on  the 
East  Goman  side.  The  sloping  fields  adja- 
cent to  a  red-tiled  West  German  farmhouse 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  border  and  for- 
ever out  of  reach.  And  there  is  half  of  s 
wUdllfe  sanctuary,  darkly  forested  on  the 
western  side  but  axed  down  and  plowed  to 
make  a  free-fire  aone  on  the  eastern  side. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  monument  to  fear, 
it  is  said  that  the  barrier  Is  meant  to  keep 
Western  terrorists  out  of  Marxist  East  Ger- 
many. 

Ttaat  doesnt  explain  why  the  guard 
towers  face  inward,  toward  their  own 
peoide,  why  the  cement  barriers  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  vehicles  from  crashing 
from  East  to  West  Germany  or  why  the 
young  and  perhaps  restless  have  been  forc- 
ibly removed  from  all  towns  near  the 
border,  leaving  only  the  elderly  and  the  po- 
Utlcally  reliable. 

Warrant  Officer  Scott  Dillon,  an  Army 
helicopter  pilot  flying  "trace"  along  the 
Ixtrder.  Iianlcs  suddenly  snd  points  with  a 
gloved  finger.  A  Soviet  M18  helicopter  of 
the  Red  Army  is  floating  along  on  its  side  of 
the  Iwrder.  watching  as  he  is  being  watched. 

The  two  vast  armies  encamped  on  each 
side  of  the  border— some  10  million  men 
with  perhaps  40,000  tanks.  10,000  warplanes 
and  some  15,000  nuclear  warheads— seem 
aware  that  a  spark  could  set  them  at  each 
other's  throats. 

So  the  U.8.  soldiers  who  provide  security 
and  eariy-waming  reconnaissance  along  this 
sector  of  the  border  operate  under  strict 
rules.  OlMervation  is  carried  out  by  foot. 
Jeep  patrol  and  helicopter.  Weapons  are  car- 
ried with  ammunition,  but  not  loaded. 
Tanks    and    armored    personnel    carriers 
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rumble  along  roads  parallel  to  but  usually 
not  in  sight  of  the  l>order. 

Still,  says  a  lanlcy  young  lieutenant,  there 
is  a  place  for  what  he  calls  "mind  games." 

The  men  at  Oliservation  Point  Tennessee, 
a  two-story  bunker  set  on  the  brom  of  a  hill 
and  bristling  with  antennas,  radar  and 
chemical  detectors,  recently  thought  it  a 
fine  idea  to  lug  a  porcelain  toilet  Iwwl  atop 
their  bunker  and  wrap  it  in  tinfoil. 

The  deed  was  done  in  darkness,  but  soon 
after  sunup  a  Soviet  helicopter  was  around 
to  take  pictures.  The  next  ni^t  the  Ameri- 
cans added  some  antennas,  and  the  puBled 
Russians  came  back  again  and  again  to 
check  out  this  strange  new  spy  installation. 
The  Americans,  meanwhile,  had  gotten 
many  useful  photographs  of  the  Soviet 
combat  helicopters. 

But  it  is  an  uneven  competition.  Capt. 
Russ  H.  Berkoff.  a  dgar-chewing  tank  com- 
pany commander  whose  unit  does  regular 
border  duty,  has  come  upon  teams  of  Esst 
GenBan  troopa— called  OAKa.  for  Orena- 
AufKataimg— aoeaklng  through  the  woods 
on  the  western  side  of  the  border  on  recon- 
naissance. 

"We  were  ready  to  lock  'n*  load,  but  they 
melted  away,"  he  says. 

"For  the  most  part  it's  quiet  here,"  he 
adds,  "but  we  do  hear  shots." 

At  other  VS.  observation  posts,  troopers 
tell  of  dark  nights  suddenly  shattered  by 
signal  flares,  searchlights  and  teams  of  dog 
handlers  on  the  other  side,  evidence  that 
yet  another  East  bloc  citizen  has  tried  to 
run  for  freedom. 

UjS.  troops  are  allowed  to  use  deadly  force 
to  protect  themselves  in  such  situations,  but 
are  prohibited  from  crossing  or  firing  across 
the  border. 

Russians  and  East  Germans  operate  under 
far  different  rules  tliat  allow  them,  for  in- 
stance, to  come  across  the  Iwrder  in  hot 
pursuit  of  an  escapee. 

At  one  VS.  Army  observation  post  earlier 
this  year,  the  searchlights  and  sirens  went 
on  and  shots  rang  out  as  a  man  scaled  two 
East  German  fences  and  sprinted  toward 
the  final  fence  a  few  yards  from  the  Ameri- 
can outpost. 

There  he  sprawled— unable  to  move,  his 
blood  seeping  into  the  ground— while  the 
East  German  GAKs  frantically  searched. 

For  hours,  the  American  troopers  dropped 
first  aid.  water  and  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  man  tragically  Just  beyond  their 
reach,  but  in  vain.  The  man  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  in  the  morning  the  GAKs 
dragged  his  Iwdy  away. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES  AND 
USER  FEES 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speal(er,  today  I  have  re- 
introduced legisiation  to  prevent  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  from  implementing  a  user  fee 
stnx:ture  on  foreign  trade  zones  tiiat  would 
destroy  the  operational  and  competitive  ad- 
vantages presently  enjoyed  by  foreign  trade 
zone  users  and  operators. 

Such  an  action  runs  directly  counter  to  cor>- 
gressional  intent  In  1934,  when  FTZ's  were 
origiiully  designed,  they  were  to  t>e  secure 
areas  within  the  United  States  considered  out- 
side  tiie   customs   territory   of   Vhe    United 
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States.  Merchandise  could  be  stored,  inspect- 
ed, assembted,  vnA  marMjfactured  In  ttiese 
zones  wfttKXJt  prior  payment  of  customs  duties 
as  a  way  to  make  U.S.  products  more  oom- 
petMive  overseas,  to  retain  U.S.  manufacturing 
oparaiiofw.  and  to  stimulate  greater  export  ac- 
tivity. Today,  wHh  our  country  facing  a  $170 
billion  trade  deficit,  the  need  to  further  encour- 
age exports  cannot  be  overstated. 

Last  spring,  I  first  introduced  legisiation  to 
prohMt  the  Customs  Service  from  implement- 
ing any  user  fees  on  foreign  trade  zones  that 
would  destroy  their  competitive  benefits.  The 
Customs  Service  proposed  a  schedule  of  acti- 
vation and  operational  fees  in  the  Federal 
Register— 51  FR  5040-5067,  Febnjaiy  11, 
1986— which  went  weM  beyortd  compensation 
for  overtime,  special  audtt  inspection,  and 
other  legitimate  commercial  activities.  It 
threatened  to  completely  deny  FTZ's  the  com- 
petitive privileges  ttwy  were  designed  to 
enjoy. 

Since  that  time,  customs  and  the  FTZ  Asso- 
ciation were  able  to  work  out  a  revised  user 
fee  schedule  which  was  less  burdensome  ar^J 
more  fair.  Although  I  remain  deeply  opposed 
in  principle  to  any  form  of  user  fee,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  revised  schedule  rep- 
resented an  acceptable  compromise  for 
zones. 

Foreign  trade  zones  are  now  facing  a  more 
serious  financial  burden  as  a  result  of  the 
merchandise  import  fee  assessed  under  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986,  Public  Law 
99-509.  Without  a  change  in  the  present  fee 
structure,  FTZ's  would  be  required  to  pay 
twice  for  customs  operations,  a  situation  that 
is  both  unfair  and  that  would  certainly  elimi- 
nate any  competitive  advantage  FTZ's  now 
enjoy. 

A  final  decision  on  the  actual  structure  for 
assessing  foreign  trade  zones  Mne  two  fees  is 
still  under  review  by  ttw  Customs  Service  fol- 
lowing their  request  for  public  comment  earlier 
this  year.  Fortunately,  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  grants  the  Customs  Service  discretion 
to  reduce  fees  in  dases  similar  to  that  corv 
fronting  FTZ's.  Furthermore,  I  t>elieve  that  ti>e 
law  and  congressional  intent  make  dear  that 
the  temporary  merchandise  import  user  fee 
should  supersede,  not  run  concurrent  to,  the 
annual  operation  fees  assessed  FTZ's. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  again  today, 
however,  t>ecause  of  the  uncertainty  atxxit 
how  the  Customs  Service  will  implement  tiie 
new  import  user  fee.  My  bill  would  guarantee 
tfie  continued  competitiveness  of  FTZ's  in  two 
ways.  First,  to  protect  zones  from  dout>le  tax- 
ation, it  would  prohibit  the  Customs  Service 
from  implementing  activation  and  operation 
fees  during  the  period  of  time  that  the  mer- 
chandise import  user  fee  is  in  place.  Second, 
it  wouW  protect  zones  in  the  future  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Customs  Service  from  putting  into 
place  any  fee  structure  wfwch  wouM  offset  ttie 
operatioiial  benefits,  negate  the  tariff  benefits, 
inhibit  new  zone  activation,  or  lessen  the  com- 
petitive export  advantages  of  foreign  trade 
zones. 

Substituting  the  merchandise  import  fee  for 
ttie  activation  and  annual  fees  imposed  on 
FTZ's  is  a  fair  solution  that  will  guarantee  the 
continued  competitiveness  of  zones  while  pro- 
viding Customs  with  adequate  fees  to  cover 
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monitoring  costs  for  FTTs.  As  the  purpose  of 
t)olh  fees  is  to  raise  revenues  to  cover  ttie 
costs  associated  not  only  with  ttie  commercial 
operation  of  FTZ's  but  also  for  all  other  Cus- 
toms Service  operational  costs,  the  present 
situation  is  clearly  discriminatory  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

Congressional  intent,  as  described  in  last 
year's  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  appears 
dear  that  the  temporary  customs  import  user 
fee  was  designed  to  take  precedence  over 
ottier  customs  under  fees  during  the  period  rt 
is  in  effect  In  the  case  of  FTTs,  this  is  both 
fair  and  equitable.  The  role  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  should  be  to  fadlitate  our  inter- 
national tradwig  system,  not  to  impede  it  and 
inhibit  our  ability  to  compete  effectively  over- 


Foreign  trade  zones  provide  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Unites  States  with  the 
maximum  possible  flexit)ility  in  managing  cus- 
toms expenses.  In  many  instances,  zones  pro- 
vide the  only  alternative  to  locating  fadlities 
outside  tiie  United  States  for  minimizing  Cus- 
toms costs.  Zones  continue  to  be  a  positive 
force  for  United  States  economic  develop- 
ment and  competitiveness.  In  fiscal  year  1985, 
there  were  1 ,409  fimis  using  zones,  employing 
71,508  people.  Their  fadlities  received  $30.8 
billion  in  merchandise  and  exports  amounted 
to  $6.57  billion.  The  FTZ  program  has  evolved 
from  a  few  zones  in  major  ports  up  to  as  late 
as  the  1960's  to  over  140  general  purpose 
zones  and  100  sutizones  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  let  the  foreign  ti-ade  zone  program 
become  inelevant  because  of  punitive  user 
fees.  I  remain  hopeful  that  ttie  U.S.  Customs 
Service  will  come  fonward  in  ttie  near  future 
with  a  proposal  for  fees  ttiat  will  reflect  the 
special  competitive  benefits  which  were  part 
of  foreign  ti-ade  zones'  original  charter.  But  I 
also  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  having 
to  respond  after  ttie  fact  to  a  crippling  regula- 
tioa  My  bill  is  designed  to  resolve  ttiis  issue 
fairly  and  I  urge  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  represent  port  districts  ttiat  operate  for- 
eign trade  zones  and  businesses  kx^ted 
wittiin  FTZ's,  to  give  ttils  legislation  ttieir 
strong  support 

HJl.a338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Retneaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  Tm^E. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Foreign 
Trade  Zone  Pee  Structure  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  r  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  foreign  trade  zones  established  under 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (commonly  known 
as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
81a  et  seq.))  represent  an  important  export 
promotion  and  economic  development  tool 
for  industries,  ports,  and  communities  in  the 
United  SUtes  by— 

(A)  strengthening  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  exports  oveseas,  pre- 
serving manufacturing  Jobs,  and  stimulating 
economic  growth;  and 

(B)  providing  valuable  competitive  l)ene- 
nts,  including  simplified  customs  proce- 
dures, deferred  payent  of  duties,  and  duty 
reductions  for  United  States  manufacturers 
In  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers; 
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(2)  although  foreign  trade  zones  have  ex- 
perienced dramatic  growth  over  the  last  5 
years  in  number  and  trade  volume,  foreign 
trade  zones  have  yet  to  l>e  utilized  and  de- 
veloped to  full  advantage;  and 

(3)  efforts  by  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce— 

(A)  to  promote  the  fuller  utilization  of 
foreign  trade  zones, 

(B)  to  Increase  United  States  exports,  and 

(C)  to  encourage  United  States  manufac- 
t»««rs  to  preserve  domestic  operations, 
may  be  threatened  by  proposals  of  the 
United  SUtes  Customs  Service  to  levy  ex- 
cessive fees  in  connection  with  foreign  trade 
zone  operations. 

(b)  Statemxnt  of  Porposx.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress,  in  establishing  foreign 
trade  zones  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board,  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  operations  in  the  United  States 
which,  for  reasons  of  customs  costs,  would 
otherwise  he  carried  out  abroad.  The  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  is  contrary  to  this  pur- 
pose for  the  Customs  Service,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency,  to  impose  fees  In  connection 
with  foreign  trade  zone  operations  that— 

(1)  offset  the  competitive  cost  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  trade  zone  operators  l)e- 
cause  the  zones  are  not  considered  to  tie 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  offset  the  operational  advantages  and 
ttenefits  that  accrue  with  respect  to  mer- 
chandise entries  into  foreign  trade  zones;  or 

(3)  demonstrably  negate  the  tariff  l)ene- 
f its  afforded  foreign  trade  zone  users,  inhil>- 
it  the  activation  and  utilization  of  new  and 
existing  foreign  trade  zones,  or  lessen  the 
competitive  advantages  of  exports  from  for- 
eign trade  zones. 

SEC    X    PROHIBmON    OF    EXCESSIVE    CII8TDI18 
FEES. 

(a)  In  GxNXRAi.— The  Commissioner  of 
Customs  may  not  Implement — 

(1)  any  fee  related  to  activation  or  oper- 
ation of  a  foreign  trade  zone  or  subzone  for 
such  period  of  time  as  a  customs  merchan- 
dise user  fee  or  similar  fee  intended  to  fund 
commercial  operations  of  the  Ciistoms  Serv- 
ice Is  in  effect:  and 

(2)  any  fee  structure  in  connection  with 
Customs  Service  supervision  of  foreign 
trade  zones  that  conflicts  with  the  congres- 
sional declaration  sUted  in  section  2(b)  (1), 
(2),  or  (3). 

(b)  EfTBCTivi  Date.— If  any  fee  referred  to 
in  subsection  (aXl)  is  implemented  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  that  fee  shall  cease  to  have  force  and 
effect  on  and  after  such  date  of  enactment; 
and 

(2)  any  foreign  trade  zone  operator  which 
has  paid  such  a  fee  covering  any  period  of 
time  after  such  date  of  enactment  shall  l>e 
entitled,  upon  application  to  the  customs  of- 
ficer concerned  within  90  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  to  a  pro  rata  refund  of 
the  amount  of  the  fee  covering  such  period. 


KILDEE  HONORS  MR.  MICHAEL 
EVANOFF 
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contributions  have  chronicled  and  shaped  the 
history  of  Midiigan  and  ttie  Flint  area  tor  more 
ttian  five  decades. 

As  we  in  ttie  Seventti  Congressional  Distrtot 
well  know,  Mr.  Evanoff  has  auttiored  books 
ttiat  captured  ttie  deptti  and  spirit  of  ttie  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  ttie  east  akto  of  FM. 
His  confinement  to  a  wheetehair  in  recent 
years  dkl  not  deter  him  from  researching  and 
recording  important  pails  of  ttie  city's  Nstory. 
its  ethrac  neighborhoods,  churches,  events, 
schools,  and  families  in  ttiree  intense  vokanes 
tieasured  by  aM  who  vahie  ttie  rich  history  of 
our  community.  But  Mr.  EvanofTs  contribu- 
tions extend  far  beyond  his  writings.  His  cou- 
rageous woric  on  ttie  behalf  of  stiiking  auto 
vMXkers  and  ttieir  families  during  ttie  famous 
sitdown  strike  of  50  years  ago  earned  him  the 
reputation  as  a  people's  advocate. 

Mr.  Evanoff  was  chainnan  of  ttie  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  senrad  on  ttie  YMCA  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  also  argued  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively to  promote  credit  unions,  bringing  his 
cause  to  ttie  nation's  capital  so  that  average 
citizens  couM  profit  from  tow  interest  toans 
and  ottier  benefits. 

Mr.  Evanoff  was  bom  in  Tetovo,  Macedonia, 
outside  ttie  Yugoslavian  border.  His  family 
came  to  Flint  when  he  was  a  chiW  and  seated 
on  the  east  side  of  ttie  dty  among  the  huiv 
dreds  of  other  brave  and  hopeful  immigrants 
who  sought  opportunity  and  freedom  in  Amer- 

iCA. 

A  product  of  Flint  schools,  Mr.  Evanoff  used 
his  talents  and  resources  to  the  fullest,  grad- 
uating from  ttie  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  in  1937.  He  went  on  to  work  with  the 
International  Institute  of  FInt  and  encouraged 
ottier  immigrants  to  take  language  dasaes 
and  seek  citizenship  white  urging  ttw  retention 
of  ethnic  cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  ttiis  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  work  of  Mr.  Michael 
Evanoff.  His  efforts  for  ttie  peopto  of  Mnhigan 
have  established  him  as  a  community  leader 
in  ttie  toadition  ttiat  exemplifies  ttie  essence  of 
America's  ettmic  heritage.  Mr.  Mwhael  Evanoff 
has  given  of  himseff  for  ttw  good  of  his  feNow 
man,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  ttie  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tiitxite  to  him. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVBS 

Friday.  May  8.  1987 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  ttie  Members  of  ttiis  House  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Mr.  Mfchael  Evanoff,  a  retired  attor- 
ney and  immigrant  whose  writings  and  dvfe 


LEGISLATIVE  PAY  EQUITY 
STUDY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIIIE 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
dudng  legislation  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  ErTY)loyment  Discrimination  in  ttie  legisia- 
tive  branch.  This  bW,  whtoh  I  also  introt^jced 
in  ttie  99tti  Congress,  wouW  charge  ttie  Com- 
misston  witti  ttie  responaibiMy  of  ideriWying 
and  making  recommendations  for  ttie  olmina- 
tion  of  wage  discrimination  in  ttie  legislative 
branch. 

The  problem  of  sex-based  wage  discrimina- 
tion is  not  new.  More  ttian  100  years  ago, 
noted  feminist  and  suffragist,  Susan  B.  Anttw- 
ny,  observed 

There  are  many  women  equally  well  quali- 
fied with  men  for  principals  and  superin- 
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tendenU  of  achools.  and  yet  while  three- 
quarten  of  the  teachers  are  women,  nearly 
all  of  them  are  relecated  to  subordinate  po- 
sitkuis  on  one-half  or  at  moat  two-thirds  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  men  *  *  *  sex  alone  set- 
tles the  question. 

Unforturartsly.  the  wage  gap  between  men 
m>a  woman  has  ramainad  vfttuaMy  constant  in 
raoam  yaare.  with  women  continuing  to  eam 
laaa  thwt  hio4hJfds  the  wages  paid  to  men. 
This  is  daapite  the  pasaage  o<  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  of  1963.  maldng  It  iltogal  to  pay  woman 
lasa  tttan  man  for  doing  the  same  worK.  and 
title  VII  of  the  Civl  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
ouOawed  discrimination  in  employment  and 
wi«es  on  the  basis  of  sex.  race,  and  national 
ongvi. 

K  is  important  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  these  two  laws,  and  sex-based  wage 
dtocrimination.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  guarantees 
women  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  However, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  cannot  begin  to  reach  the 
wage  dtocrlmination  that  most  women  experi- 
ence for  a  very  simple  reason.  By  and  large, 
women  do  not  work  In  the  same  jobs  as  men. 
As  they  dM  a  century  ago.  most  women 
remain  segregated  into  a  small  number  of  low- 
paying,  dead-end  jobs. 

The  fad  is  that  of  the  more  than  36  million 
woman  employed  in  nonprofessional  occupa- 
tions in  1985,  67  percent  worked  in  female- 
dominated  jobs— jobs  that  are  among  the 
lowest  paid  in  our  society.  And  the  pay  they 
receive  appears  to  have  far  less  to  do  with 
the  actual  work  they  do  than  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  women.  Only  title  VH's  broader  prohi- 
bition of  dKcrimirwitkxi  in  employment  and 
wages  can  reach  these  women. 

In  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  made  dear  that 
the  legal  guarantees  in  trtie  VII  are  broader 
than  ttiose  in  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  and  indeed, 
exterKJ  to  cases  where  the  work  being  done 
t/f  men  and  women  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
The  Court  stated  ttwt  limiting  wage  discrimina- 
tion daims  to  equal  pay  for  identical  jobs 
would  mean: 

That  a  woman  who  is  discriminatorlly  un- 
derpaid could  obtain  no  relief— no  matter 
how  egregious  the  discrimination  might  be— 
unless  her  nnployer  also  employed  a  man  in 
an  equal  Job  in  the  same  establishment,  at  a 
higher  rate  of  pay. 

The  concept  of  pay  equity  recongizes 
simply  that  discrimination  exists  not  only  wtien 
people  are  paid  differently  for  doing  the  same 
work  but  wtien  ttwy  are  paid  differently  t)y 
their  emptoyer  for  ¥W)fk  of  equal  value— requir- 
ing similar  skill,  effort,  responsibility  and  work- 
ing cofKfitions.  This  form  of  wage  discrimina- 
tion is  illegal  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  it  is  this  type  of  discrimination  I  am 
attemptirtg  to  address  in  the  legislation  I  am 
introdijcing  today. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  shown  great  skill 
over  ttie  past  20  years  in  passing  laws  barring 
dncrimination.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
has  shown  even  greater  skill  in  avoiding  these 
same  laws.  The  purpose  of  my  legislation  Is 
twofold:  one.  to  identify  ttie  existence  of  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  and  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  within  the  legisiative  branch 
as  a  wfwle,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  spe- 
cifKaNy,  and  tvra,  to  devekip  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  eliminating  these  inequities. 

My  legislation  woukj  establish  a  1 3-memt>er, 
bipartisan  Commission  comprised  of  Members 
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of  Congress,  and  labor  and  management  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  wHI:  One.  hire  an  independent 
consultant  to  conduct  a  pitot  study  of  compen- 
satk>n  paid  within  and  between  job  classifica- 
tions in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  analyze 
relevant  personnel  policies  and  practKes;  two, 
make  specific  recommendations  for  ensuring 
compliance  with  title  VII  and  the  policy  objec- 
tives of  tfie  resolutkHi;  and  three  establish  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  implementing  pay 
equity  throughout  tfie  legislative  branch. 

I  want  to  clarify  several  points  about  the 
scope  of  my  legislation.  The  intention  of  the 
legislatK>n  is  to  address  discriminatory  wage- 
setting  and  related  personnel  policies  and 
practnes  witNn  ttie  legislative  branch  as  a 
wtiole.  I  believe  it  is  important  however,  to 
begin  this  effort  with  a  well-constructed  pik>t 
study  in  one  of  our  agencies — in  this  case,  the 
Library  of  Congress— that  can  later  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Foltowing  conipletkxi  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study,  the  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  ensuring  pay  equity  within  the 
legislative  branch,  which  would  include  con- 
gressional staff.  I  woukJ  expect  that  this  plan 
woukJ  include  a  conskjeration  of  the  feasibility 
of  exterxjing  tfie  model  created  by  the  pitot 
study  to  other  legislative  branch  agencies. 
The  Commisswn  would  have  18  months  to 
complete  its  work. 

The  concept  of  my  legislatx>n  is  scarcely  an 
original  one.  During  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the 
98th  Congress,  Nina  Rothchild,  commissioner 
of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Emptoyee 
Relations  testified  that  1 7  States  had  changed 
their  fair  employment  practice  laws  to  include 
tfie  standard  that  men  and  women  should  be 
paid  equally  for  work  requiring  comparable 
skill,  effort  and  responsibility.  At  the  present 
time,  28  States  have  either  completed  or  are 
in  the  process  of  completing,  studies  of  tfie 
type  proposed  in  my  legislation;  and,  17 
States  have  actually  appropriated  funds  to 
eliminate  tfie  pay  inequities  that  had  been 
identified.  Over  100  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  undertaken  pay  equity  initiatives, 
and  the  successful  outcomes  have  been  our 
best  lobbying  tool. 

For  example,  in  1979,  a  State  government 
job  evaluation  study  performed  in  Minnesota 
found  that  \obs  held  predominantly  by  women 
were  underpaid.  In  March  1 982,  a  4-year  plan 
was  enacted  to  rectify  this  problem  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  1  percent  of  tfie  yearty  payroll. 
In  1980,  a  job  evaluatkxi  study  performed  in 
Cokxado  Springs  revealed  a  wage  disparity 
between  female-dominated  clerical  jobs  and 
male-dominated  maintenance  jobs  whk:h  t)oth 
received  the  same  numerical  rating.  The  city 
council  adopted  a  4-year  plan  to  correct  tfie 
wage  differential  at  a  projected  cost  of  $1.7 
millran,  which  is  2.6  percent  of  tfie  annual  pay- 
roll. The  conservative  Republican  mayor  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Robert  Issac.  summarized 
tfieir  new  pay  equity  policy  by  saying: 

We  did  something  fair  and  just,  and  in 
return  we  got  ourselves  great  employee 
morale,  lower  turnover  and  higher  produc- 
tivity. Isn't  that  what  the  private  sector's 
always  looking  for? 

We  have  made  freedom  from  discrimination 
in  employment  tfie  law  of  the  land,  and  I  be- 
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lieve  It  is  the  responsibility  of  tfiis  Congress  to 
ensure  that  Its  own  empkiyees  receive  tfie 
compensation  that  is  rightfully  tfteirs.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  by 
cosponsoring  this  legislatx>n  to  create  a  Com- 
misskm  on  Emptoyment  Discriminatkin  in  tfie 
legislative  branch. 
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ate  effectively.  Even  though  I  have  supported 
most  of  these  congresswnal  initiatives,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at,  or  are  dosely  ap- 
proaching, the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  this 
week's  debate  on  mandating  SALT  II  adher- 
ence an  extremely  awkward  one.  Tfie  treaty 
was  never  ratified.  Tfie  Soviets  have  vk)iated 
some  of  its  central  provisk>ns,  but  have  joined 
the  United  States  in  observing  its  numerical 
sut>limits  on  nudear  weapon  delivery  systems. 

I  support  resumed  adherence  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty's  numerical  sublimits,  and  I  encourage 
the  administration  to  observe  those  limits.  I 
opposed  last  year's  decision  to  add  a  131st 
cmise  missile-equipped  heavy  bomber,  which 
tireached  one  of  the  treaty's  sublimits,  and 
continue  to  believe  that  observing  those 
sublimits  woukl  provkJe  an  atmosphere  of 
restraint,  within  whk;h  cunent  negotiations 
might  better  progress.  I,  therefore,  support  a 
return  to  that  level  before  tfie  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  resume  a  missile  build- 
up. 

I  am  also,  however,  extremely  concerned  by 
congressional  attempts  to  mandate  continued 
adherence  to  some  of  the  treaty's  terms,  de- 
spite clear  Soviet  violations  of  other  treaty 
provisions.  I  would  prefer  to  allow  the  adminis- 
tration some  flexibility  in  determining  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  Soviet  noncompliance. 
Efforts  to  impose  congresskinal  will  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  treaty-making  and  foreign 
policy  ought  to  take  the  form  of  resolutions 
not  of  law. 

Because  I  t)elieve  continued  adfierence  to 
SALT  ll's  numerical  sublimits  will  prevent  a 
possible  escalation  in  force  levels,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Dicks  amendment  to  force  compli- 
ance. To  indk^te  my  preference  for  adminis- 
tratk>n  discretion,  and  to  indicate  my  indigna- 
tion at  Soviet  noncompliance,  I  also  voted  in 
United  States  compliance  only  if  the  Soviets 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions. Full  compliance  is  certainly  tfie  best 
condition. 

The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  in 
tfie  mkist  of  extremely  promising  negotiatk>ns. 
Restraint  on  the  part  of  both  natk>ns,  including 
continued  adherence  to  SALT  II  force  levels, 
would  reduce  the  potential  for  increases  in 
mistrust  between  our  nations,  and  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  pKJSsibility  for  improvements  in 
the  stability  of  the  United  States-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic balance. 

In  general.  Congress  is  nobly  motivated  in 
its  attempts  to  force  the  executive  branch  into 
what  it  conceives  are  worthy  treaties,  but 
even  good  advk^e  to  the  executive  becomes 
counterproductive  wtien  it  raises  barriers  to 
negotiations,  or  reduces  U.S.  ability  to  negoti- 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  we  will  be 
calling  attentkjn  to  the  existence  of  a  violent 
crime,  rape,  that  in  recent  years  has  continued 
to  grow  unchecked.  Across  the  country, 
women  are  being  sexually  abused  in  ever-in- 
creasing proportions.  Each  day,  hundreds  of 
helpless  women  become  the  victims  of  a  mer- 
dless  crime. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  tfie  number 
of  rape  vkrtims.  From  1983  to  1985.  forcible 
rape  increased  almost  10  percent.  And  only 
now  is  our  society  beginning  to  deal  more 
consdously  with  a  part  of  the  problem  that 
fiad  remained  unrecognized  in  tfie  past — do- 
mestic rape. 

For  many,  rape  is  a  silent  crime.  Because  of 
a  lack  of  evkJence,  only  one-sixth  of  those 
charged  with  rape  are  convicted.  Even  more 
disappointing  is  the  fact  tfiat  many  more  rape 
cases  go  unreported.  Out  of  this  feeling  of  fu- 
tility, the  victims  do  not  know  if  the  polk:e  will 
believe  them.  They  do  not  know  if  tfiere  are 
any  people  who  care  about  their  situation. 

Rape  prevention  programs  throughout  the 
country  are  attacking  this  silence.  By  inform- 
ing the  public  that  rape  is  a  crime  and  that 
tfiere  is  recourse  to  the  law,  tfiese  programs 
are  dealing  with  rape  at  its  root— the  silence 
of  it  all. 

Hotlines  such  as  the  one  operated  by  the 
Women  Against  Rape  in  Collingswood,  NJ, 
give  comfort  and  information  to  women  in 
need  of  friendship  and  advk»  in  tfie  wake  of 
these  crimes.  This  organization,  its  director, 
Joan  McKenna.  their  volunteers  and  staff,  and 
tfie  many  other  groups  dedk:ated  to  helping 
tfie  vk:tims  of  rape,  provide  volunteer  escorts 
and  counselors  for  the  victimized  women  and 
their  families,  help  devetop  rape  prevention 
technk)ues  for  their  communities,  and  involve 
tfie  entire  community  through  civic  action 
groups,  church  assodations,  and  scfiool 
groups  in  order  to  stop  rape. 

In  addition,  they  are  a  source  of  information 
for  tfie  many  women  and  men  wtio  are  Inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  they  can  prevent  tfie 
sexual  abuse  of  their  feltow  citizens.  Educa- 
tion is  a  small  part,  but  an  important  part  in 
dealing  with  rape. 

To  deal  with  the  punishment  of  those  guilty 
of  this  crime  and  to  deal  with  domestic  rape 
are  ways  in  whwh  we  in  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  in  our  districts  can  address  the  issue 
with  an  eye  to  prevention. 

I  commend  tfie  members  of  Women  Against 
Rape  for  their  efforts  to  Increase  the  publK's 
awareness  of  this  problem.  They  are  serving 
as  an  example  to  remember  tfiat  rape  is  one 
of  the  most  vk>lent  crimes  against  our  citizens 
and  that  with  education  and  awareness,  we 
can  remove  at  least  a  small  part  of  that  physi- 
cal and  emotional  torment 
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Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  inti-o- 
duced  a  bill,  H.R.  2323,  together  with  my  col- 
leagues, that  is  intended  to  resolve  an  issue 
tfiat  ftas  arisen  as  the  result  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  tfie  Defk»t  Reduction  Act  of  1984  and 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  The  proviswn 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  interest  for  tax 
purposes  on  certain  short-term  loans  hekj  by 
banking  institutions. 

This  bill  would  clarify  the  nile,  making  it 
dear  that  banks  that  have  been  using  a  cash 
method  of  accounting  for  tax  purposes  woukl 
not  have  to  deviate  from  that  metfiod  with  re- 
spect to  stated  interest  earned  on  short-term 
k>ans  maturing  in  1  year  or  less,  made  in  tfie 
normal  course  of  business.  The  treatment  of 
such  kjans  has  been  clouded  by  a  proviston  in 
the  1984  act,  and  later  amended  by  the  1986 
act  contained  in  section  1281  and  1282  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Further  complk»t- 
ing  ttie  matter  was  the  reti-oactive  nature  of 
tfie  amendment 

The  original  proviswn  in  the  Defkat  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  was  written  to  require  the 
daily  accrual  and  inciusx>n  in  income  of  tfie 
maricet  discount  on  short-term  obligations  ma- 
turing in  1  year  or  less— for  example.  Treasury 
bills— that  are  normally  sokJ  at  a  market  dis- 
count Tfie  legislative  tiackground  indicates 
that  Congress  was  concerned  that  taxpayers 
using  the  accrual  method  of  accounting  ought 
to  be  required  to  accrue  this  income  in  light  of 
the  high  interest  rates  at  the  time  and  ttie 
concern  that  taxpayers  were  making  lever- 
aged purcfiases  of  obligations  eligible  for  tfie 
special  rules  at  yearend  to  achieve  tax  defer- 
ral. Although  great  strides  were  taken  to 
define  "short-term  obligations,"  at  no  time 
were  loans  specifically  named  even  tfiough 
the  broad  language  used  is  being  interpreted 
by  some  to  include  ordinary  loans. 

The  amendment  to  this  provision  was 
broadened  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to 
include  interest  on  short-term  obligations,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  Interest  is  stated  or  is 
in  tfie  form  of  acquisition  discount  or  wfien  tfie 
interest  is  paid.  Although  the  bill  was  not 
passed  until  October  22.  1986.  this  proviswn 
was  made  to  apply  retroactively  by  more  than 
a  year  to  September  27,  1985.  A  separate 
section  of  the  act  provkJes  that  banks  and 
other  entities  with  annual  average  gross  re- 
ceipts not  exceeding  $5  millran  may  continue 
to  use  the  cash  method  of  accounting  for  tax 
purposes.  Those  entities  forced  to  change  to 
an  accrual  method  were  alkiwed  to  spread  the 
additional  income  over  a  4-year  period  and  at 
tfie  new  lower  rates  to  avokJ  a  bunching  of 
income  in  1  year.  Why  is  it  that  the  small,  agri- 
cultural banks,  whk:h  make  just  tfiese  kinds  of 
loans,  were  not  provided  with  similar  relief? 
Some  of  these  banks  have  a  majority  of  their 
k>an  portfolk}  tied  up  in  k)ans  like  this,  effec- 
tively converting  ttiem  to  an  accrual  metfiod 
reti-oactively  and  without  a  provision  to  avokJ 
tfie  bunching  of  income  protilem 
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Penalties  and  interest  charges  are  already 
piling  up,  if  indeed  tfie  statute  is  read  in  black 
and  white  as  many  of  the  Nation's  largest  ac- 
counting firms  fiave  only  recently  interpreted 
tfie  provision's  reading.  Because  of  tfie  retro- 
active nature  of  ttie  law  amended  returns  wHI 
be  required  for  1985  and  1986.  Many  of  the 
banks  have  been  urged  to  extend  their  1966 
tax  returns  and  hope  for  gudance  from  the 
Congress.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  is  in 
compliance  with  our  recent  interpretatxxi.  0I>- 
vkjusly,  tfie  inconsistencies  in  tfie  1986  act 
make  it  dear  tfiat  it  was  not  completely 
thought  through  as  to  how  Mils  woukj  apply  to 
normal  lending  practices  by  the  smaller  banks 
tfiat  continue  to  use  cash  accounting  for  tax 
purposes.  The  effect  on  farm  credit  couki  be 
extraordinary  witfiout  a  darifkation. 

My  bill  alkTws  banks  otherwise  eligible  to 
use  tfie  cash  metfiod  of  accounting  to  contin- 
ue to  treat  sfiort-term  k}ans  made  in  tfie  ordi- 
nary course  of  txisiness  to  continue  to  treat 
these  loans  on  a  cash  basis  for  tax  purposes. 
At  tfie  same  time,  the  bill  defines  such  toans 
so  as  to  enable  the  IRS  to  effectively  adminis- 
ter the  intent  of  ttie  law  as  contained  in  the 
legisiative  history  to  the  1984  and  1986  tax 
acts. 

This  bill  couW  serve  several  purposes,  irv 
eluding: 

First  resolving  the  confbct  wittiin  ttie  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act  to  permit  the  smaller  ttanks  to 
continue  to  use  the  cash  t>asis  of  accounting. 
Without  ttie  provisnn,  many  small  banks 
whKh  we  intended  to  exdude  with  a  $5  rnillk>n 
exception  would  be  forced  to  cfiange  to  tfie 
accrual  method  and  at  disadvantageous  rates 
as  compared  to  large  tutnks. 

Second,  the  abrupt  change  in  the  account- 
ing procedure  for  small  Ijanks  woukJ  not  t)e 
needed,  while  ttie  larger  banks  would  continue 
ttieir  plans  to  comply  witti  ttie  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  Since  banks  do  not  classify  ttieir 
k>ans  t>ased  on  a  1-year  term  or  less  ttie  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  complying,  retroactively 
to  1965,  woukj  be  exfaordinary.  This  bill 
woukl  solve  tfie  compliance,  penalty  and  inter- 
est problems  of  ttiis  provison,  wfiich  is  cur- 
rentiy  not  being  complied  with  now. 

Tfiird,  it  woukJ  remove  other  inconsistencies 
within  ttie  code.  For  example,  vwttiout  ttie 
change,  kians  whnh  mature  in  1  year  or  less 
woukJ  tte  feated  differentty  from  toans  with  a 
maturity  longer  than  1  year.  This  bill  would 
also  continue  to  ti-eat  all  small  businesses 
similariy,  and  not  adversely  affect  ttie  small 
business  offering  credit  to  our  agricultural  in- 
dustiy,  whk^  typcally  need  ttiis  kind  of  k>ans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  resohjtion  of  a  great  deal 
of  complexity  and  confuswn  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  small  revenue  k>ss,  and  my 
cosponsors  and  I  encourage  our  colleagues  to 
join  us. 


GOOFY  MARKETS  AND  MICKEY 
MOUSE  BONDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 
Mr.   DANNEMEYER.   Mr.   Speaker,  in  ttie 
Wall   Street  Journal   Charies  N.   Stabler  is 
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toying  wHh  ttw  idM  of  (wng  gold  bond*  to 
M»M  t*t  Nalion't  Jiip  lortart  economic 
prabtama.  Although  it  nay  not  to  dear  to 
•Miy  raadw  of  th*  arid*,  mora  is  involved 
«wi  lickay  Mouaa,  Snaazy.  Dopey,  and 
ottwr  toya  in  Iha  gold  bond  iaaua.  U.S.  Traes- 
wy  goM  bonda  would  do  far  mora  than  awak- 
laaping  Daauly  w  monetary  gold 
I  lying  idto  ainoa  the  1971  doeura  of  tto 
gold  wMoiv.  They  would  abolah  the  depre- 
daion  pramium  ao  deeply  enbenched  in  the 
U.S.  Maraal  rale  afeudura.  They  would  ac- 
oompMt  the  magic  of  rapiadng  ahort-tem) 
md  M^i^iald  dabt  wHh  long4ann  and  low- 
yiatd  dabL  They  would  phaae  out  ahort-tenn 
govanwiant  fciance  the  baaic  flaw  of  our 
fiacri  pdfcy  and  the  cMaf  cause  of  our  losing 
oonM  over  the  budget  daidl— while  phasing 
in  lan(H*<"  gonewiment  fnenoe— the  founda- 
tion of  reeponaMe  iacal  planning.  They  would 
laduoe  the  budget  deldl  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  dabt  aarvioe.  They  would  reduce  the  trade 
delkJI  by  making  foreignere  ship  gold,  rather 
IhM  Mshed  goods,  in  payment  for  their  in- 
xatmenlB  in  the  IMtod  States.  (Tto  world 
aai  doee,  rightly  or  wrongly,  reoxd  goM  im- 
portain  the  plua  ookam.  wMto  recordng  the 
impOTtaBon  of  finished  goods  in  the  minus 
ooham  of  trade  accounts.)  The  gokj  twnd 
iseue  would  free  the  vast  energy  embodtod  by 
wortd  gold,  now  sMing  idte,  and  put  it  to  work 
in  fbwndng  world  trade,  whch  wouM  become. 
from  a  laio^m  game,  a  poailive-sum  game 
once  mora^  (Under  the  gold  standard,  to  the 
extant  of  world  gold  production,  every  tradmg 
naian  oouU  in  princ^  lun  a  trade  surplus). 
Conkaiy  to  Itfr.  StaUar's  opinion,  the  possi- 
bOly  of  solving  the  underlying  problem  of  im- 
p«rad  American  uimpelilivenosB  is  no  fairy 
taia  Tto  ooet  of  capital  to  American  produc- 
era  and  aa^xarters.  preaentty  btoated  with  the 
doiar-dapredalton  premium.  wouM  once  more 
to  tto  kjwest  availablo  anywhere.  GoM 
bonds,  tto  quintessential  irwtrument  of  fiscal 
rectitude  as  weM  as  financial  soKdMy  and  sobri- 
ety, have  been  abaent  from  tto  scene  for  tto 
pot  SO  yeers.  If  we  want  to  get  away  from 
what  Mr.  Stablar  caNs  goofy  financing  of  our 
future,  and  if  we  want  to  resurrect  confMence 
in  our  markets  weary  of  kCckey  Mouse  bonds, 
then  we  must  bring  back  thoae  goMen  oMies. 

Vl8  ODIQ  DOfiQS* 

Mr.  Stribler's  wtide  from  tto  April  20th  edi- 
tion of  tto  Wan  Street  Journal  foHows. 

OOLD  LUBKS  iHVnrOKS  AS  A  Storm  Shklrr 
(By  Charles  N.  Stabler) 

Disneyland  tteglns  Iwnilng  its  own  curren- 
cy next  month.  Mickey  Mouse  money. 
Cleariy  it  Is  a  signal  for  prudent  non-mice  to 
consider  cold. 

Some  grumpy  investors  are  already  duck- 
ing into  this  traditional  haven  from  goofy 
financial  markets.  After  several  years  of 
sleepy  InattentkHi.  with  iU  price  Iwbblng 
around  $350  an  ounce,  gold  has  moved 
steadily  higher  in  recent  months.  During 
the  first  quarter  this  year,  gold's  price  aver- 
aged more  than  $400  an  ounce,  up  40%  from 
Its  low  of  two  yean  ago,  and  it  continues  to 
move  up.  Last  week  the  New  York  price  hit 
a  four-year  high  at  $450.90.  up  11%  from 
$404J0  at  the  lieginning  of  the  year. 

Interestingly,  this  increase  is  taking  place 
despite  rising  supplies  of  the  yellow  metal 
and  forecasts  from  professional  analysts  of 
more  output  gains,  possibly  even  a  gold  glut. 
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"A  record  63.4  million  ounces  flowed  into 
the  market  (in  1986).  marking  a  16%  in- 
crease from  53.8  million  ounces  in  1985,"  ac- 
cording to  Jeffrey  M.  Christian,  a  oonsul^ 
ant  for  Ooldman,  Sachs  A  Co.  Supply  is 
"continuing  to  enter  the  market  at  record 
levels  this  year."  he  says. 

But  for  the  time  being  Investors  don't 
care.  They  see  gold  as  an  alternative  to  de- 
clining bonds  or  risky  stocks. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  prices  have  tri- 
pled in  a  bull  market  now  approaching  five 
years  in  duratioiL  In  Tokyo,  where  the 
market  capitalization  is  now  greater  than 
New  York,  stocks  are  selling  at  an  average 
58  times  earnings  and  up  to  a  giddy  2,000 
multiple.  A  happy  investor  might  weU  take 
some  profits  at  this  point  and  willingly 
forego  possible  future  gains.  But  this  leaves 
the  problem  of  finding  a  reinvestment  home 
for  the  money. 

The  debt  markets?  Interest  returns  on 
money  market  investments  at  less  than  6% 
are  less  than  thrilling  while  prices  of  longer- 
term  securities  are  headed  south  for  now. 
Putting  the  money  into  a  Van  Oogh  is  a 
fantasy  for  most. 

For  many  investors,  the  futures  and  op- 
tions markets  for  commodities,  interest 
rates  and  currencies  are  a  risky  unknown 
territory,  requiring  close  attention,  exper- 
tise and  a  guardian  angel.  Oold  can  also  be 
risky  but  is  a  familiar  investment.  It  has 
been  for  centuries. 

Another  reason  for  the  Interest  in  gold  in- 
volves its  traditional  role  as  a  vote  of  "no 
confidence"  in  governmental  management 
of  money  and  the  international  economy. 
Big  debt,  stubborn  Imbalances  In  interna- 
tional trade,  rising  commodity  prices,  a 
weak  dollar  in  volatile  exchange  markets, 
the  protectionist  threat  to  world  commerce, 
all  fuel  mistrust  of  paper  money. 

In  this  sense,  the  rising  price  of  gold  is 
sending  a  sneezy  signal  of  discomfort  to  the 
monetary  authorities  and  central  bankers, 
not  that  they  are  dopey  enough  to  need  it. 
And  this  in  turn  suggests  an  Interesting 
option.  The  VJB.  could  be  less  bashful  about 
using  its  own  official  gold  reserves. 

All  during  the  1980s,  as  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade  grew  ever  more  steeply  negative, 
government  gold  reserves  have  remained  a 
sleeping  tieauty,  some  264  million  troy 
ounces  in  the  vaulU.  A  hundred  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  as  incongruous  as  a 
talking  animal.  Persistent  trade  debts  would 
have  been  settled  by  the  timely  transfer  of 
the  precious  metaL 

The  world  is  long  since  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard but  other  uses  for  gold  remain. 

The  U.S.  is  borrowing  In  order  to  live 
l)eyond  its  means  and  now  owes  foreign 
creditors  over  $200  billion  net.  In  the  big 
Iwrrower  league,  we  are  number  one.  The 
debt,  which  is  still  climbing  and  headed 
toward  $500  billion,  can  be  met  ultimately 
only  by  net  sales  of  real  goods  and  services, 
earning  more  than  we  spend  in  world  mar- 
kets. This  means  transforming  our  annual 
trade  deficit  of  more  than  $100  billion  into  a 
$50  billion  a  year  surplus,  forcing  a  signifi- 
cant cut  in  the  U.S.  standard  of  living. 
When  will  that  happen?  When  elephants 

fly. 

But  the  burden  of  debt  service  could  be 
eased  by  using  official  gold.  U.S.  bonds  de- 
nominated in  ounces  of  gold  instead  of  dol- 
lars would  no  doubt  t>e  welcomed  by  foreign 
lenders.  Such  bonds  would  eliminate  the  in- 
terest-rate premium  lenders  now  demand  to 
cover  the  risk  of  future  dollar  depreciation 
which  would  dock  the  repayment  value.  The 
Interest  cost,  just  for  the  use  of  the  money. 
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would  then  t>e  minimal,  protwbly  3%  or  less, 
as  against  8%  or  more  for  dollar-debt. 

The  underlying  problem  of  regaining  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets  would  remain, 
of  course.  Using  gold  to  l>ack  t>orrowing 
would  only  buy  time  to  make  fundamental 
economic  improvements.  But  the  threat 
that  we  might  actually  have  to  pay  out  gold 
if  we  didn't  do  so  would  provide  a  powerful 
incentive  to  end  the  fairy  tale. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AID  ELDERLY 
NATURALIZATION  CANDIDATES 


KILDEE  HONORS  TRUMAN 
HORTON 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  mcRicAN 

nr  THE  ROUSE  or  representatives 

Friday,  May  B.  1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Mr.  Truman  Horton.  a  man  wto  has 
made  significant  contributkxis  to  tto  town  of 
Oxford,  Ml,  as  a  dedicated  volunteer  and  a 
devoted  pMkc  servant 

For  28  years,  Mr.  Horton  has  represented 
tto  town  of  Oxford  as  a  respected  symtx)l  of 
tto  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  a  letter  carrier  and  postmaster,  Mr.  Truman 
has  generously  given  fits  time  and  eriergy  to 
the  Oxford  community  in  a  great  number  of 
ways  which  has  made  this  proud  town  a 
tetter  place  to  live.  As  a  member  of  tto 
Oxford  Township  Planning  Commission,  Mr. 
Horton  contributed  extensive  personal  time 
assisting  in  guiding  tto  devetopment  of  tto 
Oxford  area,  ntaking  sura  tto  community 
woukj  be  a  safe,  attractive,  and  toalthy  envi- 
ronn>ent  for  our  chiklren,  and  our  children's 
chikjren. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Horton  has  served  tto 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  as  a  dedicated  minister  for  37 
years.  I  wouM  add  ttot  Mr.  Horton  has  given 
his  unremunerated  time  as  a  servant  of  God 
while  continuing  to  serve  tto  town  as  post- 
master. 

As  postmaster,  Mr.  Horton  has  toiled  dili- 
gently to  keep  tto  town  post  offk»  mnning 
snKMthty  and  efficiently.  Knowing  tto  Michi- 
gan winters  as  I  do,  I  am  personally  im- 
pressed and  reminded  of  tto  famous  axiom 
about  tto  U.S.  postman  wto  perseveres 
through  tto  worst  that  nature  has  to  offer.  As 
a  minister,  to  has  been  a  devoted  man  of  tto 
church  displaying  a  sense  of  compassion  for 
tto  people,  a  deep  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  genuine  commitment  to  human 
dignity.  Tto  people  of  Oxford,  and  indeed  all 
of  us,  are  truly  fortunate  to  tove  a  man  Hke 
Tnjman  Horton  in  our  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Horton  is  a  gtowing  exam- 
ple of  wtot  indivkfuals  can  contribute  to  their 
community  through  their  work.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  ttonk  Mr.  Horton  for  all  to 
has  done  for  tto  Oxford  community,  and  to 
wish  him  well  as  to  retires  to  Florida  with  his 
wife  Joanne. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

OP  HKW  MKZICO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced legislatkxi,  with  bipartisan  support,  to 
increase  tto  odds  of  ekjeriy  naturalization 
candkiates  realizing  their  often  Mfetong  dreams 
of  becoming  American  citizens.  It  altows  per- 
sons wto  are  at  least  65  years  okl  and  have 
lived  in  tto  United  States  legally  for  5  years, 
to  take  tto  naturaiizatton  examination  in  tto 
language  of  ttwir  preference. 

This  is  not  a  departure  from  tto  phitosophy 
of  our  existing  immigretkxi  and  naturalization 
laws.  Current  law  provkfes  ttot  this  language 
waiver  is  availat>le  for  persons  wto  are  50 
years  of  age  or  oWer  and  have  lived  in  tto 
United  States  20  years  or  k>nger.  In  addition, 
tto  new  immigratkxi  law  provMes  this  optton 
for  persons  wto  are  65  years  of  age  wto 
apply  for  legal  reskJency.  For  tfus  reason,  ex- 
tending this  chok»  to  naturalizatxxi  candi- 
dates of  this  age  makes  sense. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  requiring  tto 
majority  of  persons  applying  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  tove  more  than  a  bask;  command  of 
tto  English  language.  These  reasons,  though, 
don't  really  seem  to  apply  in  tto  case  of  ttiese 
spectal  candkiates  for  U.S.  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  persons  woukJ  still  tove 
to  meet  all  tto  requirements  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. This  legisiatkjn  merely  recognizes  tto 
fact  ttot  tto  ability  to  learn  a  new  language  at 
an  advanced  age  diminisfies.  This  t)ill  shows 
compasskMi  and  understanding  for  those  wto 
wish  to  spend  tto  goWen  years  of  their  lives 
as  Americans. 
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Local  286  has  been  reaponaiile  for  winning 
for  its  mentoers  one  of  tto  most  comprefierv- 
sive  bertefit  packages  in  tto  country.  Its 
health  care  package  provkles  everythir^  from 
emergency  care  to  preventive  eyesight  care 
and  protects  its  members  through  a  compre- 
hensive catastrophK  health  care  program. 

Local  286's  pension  plan  provkles  benefits 
for  over  1,000  retirees,  and  has  a  resenre 
large  enough  to  ensure  ttot  everyone  of  its 
workers  will  to  cared  for  in  their  oMer  years. 

Tto  contributxxi  of  this  country's  labor 
movement  to  tto  intprovement  of  tto  quality 
of  life  for  all  Amernans  is  wittwut  equal.  Tto 
United  States  has  become  tto  industrial 
power  it  is  today  because  of  tto  men  wto 
fought  for  tto  rights  of  tto  workers.  r<k>t  only 
has  tto  labor  movement  contributed  to  tto 
well  being  of  tto  United  States,  but  it  has 
been  a  role  model  for  similar  movements 
arourxJ  tto  worid.  These  unnns  tove  worked 
to  bring  justne  to  a  worid  where  before  tto 
average  person  had  little  control  over  his  or 
her  destiny. 

Without  tto  labor  movement,  benefits  we 
take  for  granted  such  as  health  care,  Social 
Security,  and  occupatxxial  safety  protectk>n 
woukJ  still  to  dreams.  Americans  shoukJ  never 
forget  tto  contrilxitkjn  ttiis  movement  has 
made.  In  tfiis  month  in  partKular,  tto  50th  arv 
niversary  of  Local  286  of  tto  United  Intema- 
tkxial  Paperworkers  Unkxi,  I  woukl  like  to  take 
tto  time  to  recognize  tto  vital  role  this  organi- 
zatkxi  has  played  in  tto  protectkxi  of  this  Na- 
tkm's  most  valuable  resource,  its  people. 


yiKl'lKl'M  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNTT- 
ED  PAPERWORKERS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION.  LOCAL  286 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PKKMSYLVANIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May  sig- 
nifies a  special  occasion  for  tto  labor  move- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  This  month  marks  tto 
50th  anniversary  of  tto  United  Papenwxkers 
Intemattonal  Unton,  Local  286.  This  k>cal 
started  in  1937  as  a  one-shop  unton  with  35 
members.  In  tto  last  50  years  it  tos  grown 
into  tto  largest  local  in  tto  United  lntematk>n- 
al  Paperworkers  Unton,  with  over  4,500  menv 
bers. 

Tto  United  Intemattonal  Paperworkers 
Union  is  one  of  tto  largest  unions  in  fstorth 
America,  with  over  300,000  members.  It  has 
made  numerous  contributtons  to  tto  labor 
movement  in  this  country  and  around  tto 
worid. 

Local  286  has  been  one  of  tto  unton's  most 
important  satellites.  It  is  responsible  for  fight- 
ing for  tto  rights  of  its  members  throughout 
tto  Delaware  Valley,  and  ttwouglKXJt  all  of 
Pennsylvania,   l^ew   Jersey,   and    Delaware. 


A  JOURNALIST'S  JOURNALIST 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8. 1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  tnje  test  of 
a  person's  success  in  ttieir  chosen  fiekf.  is 
how  they  are  viewed  by  ttieir  peers.  If  you  can 
pass  muster  among  your  colleagues  (wto  are 
usually  our  harshest  critk»).  then  you  can 
conskler  yourself  among  tto  best 

Davkt  S.  Broder.  natkxwily  syndnated  col- 
umnist and  chief  politk^i  reporter  for  tto 
Washington  Post,  is  in  a  dass  aM  by  himself. 
Respected  t>y  both  his  peers  and  those  to 
covers,  Broder  is,  as  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  Thomas  J.  Brazaitis 
wrote,  "tto  premier  poHttoal  reporter  in  tto  po- 
litrcal  capital  of  tto  worid." 

Mr.  Brazaitis  recent  profile  of  Mr.  Broder  is 
wortliwfMie  reading  for  all  Members  wto  want 
to  better  understand  jourrudists. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  5, 
1987] 

JonUIAUST  BKODER  Is  FOMDfOST  OP  HIS 

Bkxb> 
(By  Thomas  J.  Brazaitis) 

WASHmoTOH.— One  night  not  long  ago,  at 
a  Washington  iMokstore,  dozens  of  men  and 
women  lined  up  to  buy  a  new  book  and 
shake  the  author's  hand.  The  line  snaked  its 
way  between  book-lined  shelves  from  the 
back  of  the  store,  where  the  author  stood, 
to  the  front,  out  the  door  and  onto  the  side- 
walk. 

The  odd  thing  atout  this  line  was  that  it 
was  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  reporters 
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from  the  nation's  betUaaown  newapapets 
and  magasines.  Many  in  the  Une— Lou 
Cannon  of  the  WtmtdagUm  Post,  Hedrtck 
Smith  of  the  New  York  Times,  Jack  Ndaon 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  name  a  few- 
had  published  iMoks  of  ttolr  own.  Othen 
were  colimmlsts.  White  House  reporters  and 
bureau  chiefs. 

Like  priests  lined  up  at  the  Vatican  to  see 
the  pope,  they  were  there  to  pay  trllMite  to 
the  acknowledged  authority  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

At  the  head  of  the  line,  next  to  a  rapidly 
dwindling  stack  of  books,  stood  a  man  of  av- 
erage height  with  thinning  gray  hair  and 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  as  nondescript  as  the 
high  school  biology  teacher  whose  name 
you  can't  rememtier. 

He  could  walk  down  Euclid  Avenue  at 
lunch  hour  without  anyone  stopping  him 
and  saying,  "Don't  I  know  you  from  some- 
where?" His  luune— David  S.  Broder— is 
hardly  a  household  word.  Tet,  the  book 
Jacket  descrit>es  him  as  "the  most  respected 
Journalist  in  America." 

"If  you  believe  that,  we've  got  some  other 
stories  to  tell  you,"  Broder  said  with  typical 
modesty. 

Tet,  the  long  line  of  fellow  Journalists  at 
the  Iwokstore  was  testament  that  Broder, 
the  national  political  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Poet  and  a  syndicated  colum- 
nist is  the  unelected  president  of  the  politi- 
cal reporters'  fraternity. 

An  admitted  news  Junkie,  Broder  landed 
his  first  writing  job  In  the  fifth  grade  in 
Chicago  Heights,  ILL.,  when  a  friend  got  a 
mimeograph  machine  for  Christmas  and  in- 
vited Broder  to  be  a  reporter  on  a  neightor- 
hood  newspaper  that  sold  for  a  penny  a 
copy. 

After  college  and  a  stint  in  the  Army, 
Broder  was  hired  by  the  Pantagraph,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Bloomlngton,  ni.  Soon  after, 
he  was  lured  to  Washington,  where  for  SO 
years  he  has  covered  politics,  first  for  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,  then  the  New 
York  Times  and,  for  the  last  20  years,  the 
Washington  Post.  He  has  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

As  the  premier  iMlltical  reporter  in  tto 
political  capital  of  the  world,  Broder  Is  read 
by  politicians  and  fellow  Journalists  alike 
for  clues  to  who  is  in  and  who  is  out,  or 
alMUt  to  t>e.  Presidential  candidates  live  in 
fear  of  a  bad  review  from  Broder,  who  sets 
the  tone  for  political  dlsctisslon. 

His  fourth  book,  "Behind  the  Front  Page: 
A  Candid  Look  at  How  the  News  is  Made" 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  $18.95),  is  a  detour 
from  stictly  political  reporting.  It  looks  at 
Journalism  from  backstage,  revealing  mis- 
takes by  himself  and  other  reporters.  He 
documents  errors  of  omission,  such  as  miss- 
ing the  significance  of  the  women's  move- 
ment in  the  formative  years,  to  errors  of 
commission,  such  as  reporter  Janet  Cooke's 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Invention  of  an  8- 
year-old  heroin  addict. 

In  the  l>ook,  Broder  defines  a  newspaper 
as  "a  partial,  hasty,  incomplete,  inevitably 
somewhat  flawed  and  Inaccurate  rendering 
of  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard  atout 
In  the  past  24  hours.  .  .  ." 

"If  we  lal>eled  the  product  accurately."  he 
says,  "then  we  could  Immediately  add:  But 
it's  the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  will  be  back  tomorrow  with 
a  corrected  and  updated  version." 

More  often  than  not,  he  cites  his  own  mis- 
takes and  those  of  his  newspaper.  But  the 
t)ook  also  criticizes  other  reporters  and  put>- 
lications.  Broder  wonders  how  his  colleagues 
will  react  to  the  book. 
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"I  hope  it  Btirs  up  Mine  flghU."  he  nkL  "I 
hope  rve  aid  aome  UUdib  that  are  going  to 
make  aame  people  in  our  businen  mad.  U  it 
doea  that,  it  would  pleaae  me  a  lot.  particu- 
lariy  if  it  gets  them  thlnfclng  as  weU  as  gets 
them  angry." 

Broder  Mid  he  also  hopes  the  book  helps 
^iw.ni»tj»  a  dialog  between  newspapers  and 
their  customers,  so  readera  become  partici- 
pants in  the  news  and  not  Just  passive  con- 


lieanwhOe.  Broder,  who  has  l>een  on  the 
beat  since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  presi- 
dent, is  meparlng  to  cover  yet  another  pres- 
idential '^■"p««f«,  his  eighth.  The  morning 
he  was  interviewed,  he  stopped  first  to  talk 
to  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt,  D-Mo.,  one  of 
the  contenders  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. 

When  he  called  an  editor  to  say  what  he 
was  doing.  Broder  said  he  had  been  to  see 
"Freaident  Oephardt." 

TCM^Hwy  aside.  Broder  talked  about  the 
19aS  Section  in  the  same  authoritative  tone 
that  marks  his  columns. 

Bgcauif  there  will  l>e  no  incumbent,  "no- 
body's going  to  win  the  nomination  or  the 
election  without  knowing  that  he's  been  In  a 
fight."  Broder  said.  Because  President 
Reagan  is  the  oldest  president  in  history 
and  the  first  in  almost  three  decades  likely 
to  complete  two  full  terms,  "people  are 
going  to  be  looking  for  a  change  that  is 
larger  than  usual  dimrasions."  he  said. 

"If  you  put  that  together  with  changes 
that  people  perceive  taking  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  and  the  changes  they  perceive 
taking  place  in  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  I  think  there  is  a  far 
stronger  climate  for  people  saying.  'Let's 
look  around  and  see  what  we  might  do  dif- 
fermtly  in  this  country.' "  Broder  said. 

"I  think  it's  going  to  be  an  election  that  Is 
characterised  by  change  rather  than  conti- 
nuity. That  doesn't  mean  automatically 
Democrat  rather  than  Republican,  but  I 
think  it  means  that  those  candidates  who 
are  perceived  as  offering  something  differ- 
ent are  going  to  have  an  advantage." 

This  was  not  the  voice  of  a  pundit  divining 
what  the  country  thinks  from  his  perch  in 
Washington.  Broder  recently  spent  a  week 
going  door-to-door  in  Knox  County,  Tenn., 
Interviewing  voters  for  a  mood-of-the-elec- 
torate  story. 

"The  voters  always  have  things  to  teach 
you."  he  said.  "Tou  always  come  back  un- 
derstanding something  which  you  did  not 
imderstand  l>efore.  It  Is  also  fun.  It  is  really 
fim.  Tou  don't  know  what  you're  going  to 
find  when  you  Icnock  on  a  door." 

At  age  57,  Broder  admits  he  is  getting  a 
little  old  for  the  campaign  trail.  He  said  this 
will  be  his  last  campaign  as  the  Post's  chief 
political  reporter.  He  wants  to  stay  on  as  a 
columnist  and  to  work  on  projects. 

"I  don't  think  It's  a  good  idea  for  60-year- 
old  reporters  to  be  chasing  35-  and  40-year- 
old  candidates."  Broder  said. 

"Most  sensible  people  will  avoid  journal- 
ism as  a  career,"  Broder  says  in  the  book.  "A 
journalist's  life  is  Inherently  disrupted  and 
disorganised.  We  work  to  hard  and  we  play 
too  hard.  And  we  tend  to  die  before  our 
time. 

"The  job  is  tougher  on  our  families  than 
on  us.  Divorce  rates  are  high,  and  those  who 
stay  married  still  must  contend  with  missed 
dinners,  missed  weekends,  missed  vaca- 
tions. . 

But  Broder's  words  are  belied  by  his  own 
life.  He  and  his  wife.  Ann,  lived  in  Arling- 
ton. VA..  a  Washington  suburb,  where  they 
have  l>een  finding  more  time  lately  to  tend 
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their  flower  garden.  Their  four  sons  are 
grown  and  off  on  their  own  careers,  none  in 
journalism. 

The  Broders  shun  the  Washington  dinner- 
party circuit,  preferring  the  company  of 
friends  outside  the  politicians  Broder 
covers. 

Par  from  advising  yoimg  people  to  avoid 
journalism  as  a  career,  Broder  is  one  of  the 
profession's  staunchest  advocates.  At  the 
book  party,  one  man  in  line  uked  Broder  to 
sign  a  IXMk  for  his  son.  whc.  he  said,  is  in 
college  studying  journalism  "instead  of 
learning  how  to  make  money." 

"I  hope  you're  not  discouraging  him." 
Broder  admonished  the  man. 

Peter  Brown,  politics  writer  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  chain,  who  was 
one  of  those  in  line,  recalled  that  when  he 
was  In  college  In  1972,  he  heard  Broder 
speak  one  night.  Afterwards,  Broder  stayed 
to  answer  questions.  He  spent  40  minutes 
talking  to  Brown. 

"That  talk  was  the  reason  why  I  want  into 
Journalism. "  Brown  said.  "Years  later,  after 
I  got  to  Washington.  I  told  him  about  it. 
And  I  thanked  him.  He  seemed  a  little  em- 
barrassed." 

In  a  business  that  has  come  to  be  domi- 
nated by  overinflated  egos,  Broder  stands 
out.  He  doesn't  mind  not  being  recognized  in 
a  crowd.  He  thinlcs  it's  an  asset. 


XJ£.  POUCY  TOWARD  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAlf 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Friday,  May  8, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resoiution  expressing  tiie 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  United 
States  policy  toward  South  Africa.  An  identical 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  tjy  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  chairman.  Paul  Simon. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  reiterate 
congressional  intent  that  tiie  comprehensive 
antiapartheid  legislation  passed  last  year  be 
fully  implemented.  The  act  states  that  "inter- 
national cooperation  is  a  prerequisite  to  an  ef- 
fective antiaparttieid  policy."  Only  concerted 
international  action  will  bring  aixHJt  the  demise 
of  apartheid.  Quite  simply,  the  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  work  toward  interna- 
tional support  to  end  apartheid. 

U.S.  administration  actions  has  yet  to  fully 
implement  the  intent  of  the  antiapartheid  law 
or  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Advisory  Committee  on  South  Africa.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  U.S.  veto  in  February,  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  which  would 
have  imposed  mandatory  intemationai  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa,  similar  to  those 
passed  by  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  direct  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  propose  a  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  to  impose  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  for  a  1 2-month  period. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  South  Africa,  chaired  by 
Frank  T.  Cary,  the  former  head  of  IBM,  and 
William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  recommended  guidelines  for 
United  States  policy  toward  South  Africa.  That 
panel  encouraged  ttie  President  to  begin 
"urgent    consultations"    with    U.S.    allies   to 
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"enlist  their  support  for  a  multilateral  program 
of  sanctions"  drawn  from  measures  in  tiw 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 
The  resolution  urges  that  the  President  fully 
implement  the  advisory  committee's  meas- 
ures. 

Both  ttie  European  Community  and  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  have  adopted  some  sanc- 
tions. However,  the  European  Community  has 
failed  to  ban  its  coal  imports  from  South 
Africa.  The  resolution  urges  ttie  President  to 
use  every  effort  to  press  the  European  Com- 
munity to  ban  the  importation  of  South  African 
coal. 

The  South  Africa  Advisory  Committee  "con- 
cluded that  there  is  one  overarching  require- 
ment for  an  effective  United  States  policy 
toward  South  Africa:  strong  Presidential  lead- 
ership." It  recommended  that  the  President 
take  the  lead  in  that  effort  An  uncommitted 
leader  means  an  uncommitted  policy.  United 
States  law  and  United  States  policy  direction 
on  South  Africa  are  clear— the  Congress  has 
acted:  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  made  its  recommendations;  the 
President  has  declared  his  intention  to  imple- 
ment the  sanctions  and  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess. Now  Vne  President  must  take  ttie  lead 
internationally  to  assure  a  strong  effective 
policy  toward  South  Africa,  and  full  adherence 
to  ttie  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act. 

Global  support  to  end  apartheid  is  essential. 
This  resolution  represents  a  step  toward  that 
end. 


H.R.  3,  THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE 
ACT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSTLVAlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
faces  an  unprecedented  tragedy  if  we  do  not 
reduce  the  $170  billion  foreign  trade  deficit. 
Between  1980  and  1986  America's  trade  defi- 
cit multiplied  seven-fold.  It  is  now  so  large, 
and  its  effects  on  ttie  American  ecorKxny  so 
pervasive,  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  as  recently  as  1980,  the  trade  deficit 
was  only  $24  biWion  and  we  in  fact  enjoyed  a 
surplus  in  foreign  trade  of  manufactured 
goods. 

This  administration  has  simply  refused  to 
resist  foreign  imports,  in  case  after  case,  the 
President  has  refused  to  take  action,  despite 
a  rising  number  of  petitions  t)y  U.S.  firms 
seeking  import  relief.  The  administration  now 
argues  that  the  trade  deficit  will  improve  in  re- 
sponse to  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar. 
But,  although  the  relative  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  has  declined  to  a  level  more  advanta- 
geous to  U.S.  exports  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  6  years,  last  month's  trade  deficit  in- 
creased by  $2.7  billion— the  largest  monthly 
increase  in  more  than  a  year. 

The  real  crime  in  trade  deficits  is  ttie  elimi- 
nation of  American  jobs.  Over  the  last  6  years, 
America's  trade  balance  in  manufactured 
goods  has  gone  from  a  surplus  of  $18.1  billion 
to  a  defKit  of  $151  billk>n.  As  a  result,  manu- 
facturing sector  emptoyment  from   1981    to 
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1986.  fell  by  1.1  millton  jobs.  America's  No.  1 
export  has  now  become  jobs. 

H.R.  3  attempts  to  reverse  these  trends  by 
strengthening  laws  that  protect  against  unfair 
trade  practices.  It  is  wkiely  agreed  that  first, 
our  current  trade  laws  have  not  worked;  and 
secorxj,  Vne  executive  branch  has  not  effec- 
tively used  the  laws  available  to  stop  illegal 
imports. 

H.R.  3  ¥«xjkl  transfer  authority  to  determine 
whether  a  foreign  trading  practice  is  unfair 
under  U.S.  law  from  the  President  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  [USTR].  The  USTR 
would  first  be  required  to  negotiate  with  those 
foreign  countries  who  have  both  an  excess 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  and  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices.  If  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  eliminating  unfair  trade  prac- 
tKos  is  not  reached  within  6  months,  tt>e 
USTR  woukj  be  required  to  retaliate.  By  marv 
dating  action  against  unfair  imports  rather 
than  leaving  the  decision  to  the  President's 
discretion,  this  law  would  make  the  most  sig- 
nifk^nt  change  in  laws  to  control  imports 
since  Worid  War  II. 

Provkling  relief  to  firms  and  workers  that 
have  been  injured  by  imports  is  a  right  recog- 
nized under  intemationai  law.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  when  the  Intematkxial  Trade 
Commisskm  determines  that  an  industry  has 
been  injured,  the  Presklent  often  fails  to  act  in 
response  to  ITC  determinatk)ns. 

The  bill  also  provides  new  assistance  for 
trainir>g  and  retraining  American  workers  dislo- 
cated by  foreign  imports.  H.R.  3  would  make 
trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits  auto- 
matKally  availat>le  to  workers  and  firms  in  in- 
dustries determined  by  the  Intemationai  Trade 
Commission  to  have  been  adversely  affected 
t}y  a  large  increase  in  imports. 

GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT:  ANOTHER  TOUGH  TOOL 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  trade  bill.  It  was 
made  substantially  better  by  the  Gephardt 
an>endment  which  I  supported  and  whkrfi 
passed  on  a  218  to  214  vote.  In  all  candor, 
the  vote  on  this  anriendment  shoukJ  not  even 
have  been  dose.  A  story  in  one  nev«paper 
spoke  volumes  about  our  present  trade  laws 
when  it  reported  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
denied  a  petition  for  relief  from  imports  that 
was  filed  16  years  ago;  16  years  in  the  courts 
without  a  decision.  The  present  laws  simply 
fail  to  provkje  any  effective  protection  for 
AmerKan  workers. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  foreign  produc- 
ers are  not  going  to  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
their  massive  per>etratkjn  of  tiie  American 
maritet  America  is  the  only  large  consuming 
market  for  many  foreign  producers.  They  have 
every  incentive  to  sell  as  much  as  they  possi- 
t>ly  can  in  our  market  with  no  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  imbalance  be- 
tween imports  and  exports  our  economy  can 
absorb  without  losing  so  much  emptoyment 
that  our  own  economy  is  threatened. 

Our  country's  landscape  is  littered  with  fac- 
tories and  communities  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed t>y  foreign  imports.  From  the  steel  in- 
dustoy  to  machine  tool  plants,  industries  criti- 
cal to  U.S.  economk:  strength  have  been  deci- 
mated. They  have  been  destroyed  under  a 
law  which  leaves  the  woricer  saying,  like  the 
steelworker  v»ho  handed  President  Reagan  his 
rteumd  several  years  ago,  "I'd  like  to  reach 
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out  and  punch  someone,  but  I  don't  know 
who." 

Foreign  countries  can  erect  trade  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports  faster  than  we  can  complain 
about  ttiem  ttvough  negotiatnn.  It  only  makes 
sense  that  fair  trade  is  essentially  50-50.  It 
trade  with  a  foreign  nation  is  so  out  of  bal- 
ance that  ttie  Gephardt  75  percent  test  wotM 
be  triggered,  certainly  the  bunlen  shoukJ  be 
on  the  foreign  country  to  figure  out  how  to  in- 
crease the  goods  they  take  from  us.  Any 
ottier  approach  simply  puts  us  in  ttie  positkxi 
of  continuing  to  import  unemptoyment  which 
we  can  no  kjnger  afford. 

ACCESS  TO  COURTS 

As  an  additional  step  toward  strengthening 
existing  trade  law,  I  introduced  H.R.  268  to 
give  American  industries  and  empk^yees  direct 
access  to  Federal  courts  to  stop  dumped  and 
subskjized  imports  and  customs  fraud.  We 
worked  to  have  this  approach  included  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  omnibus 
trade  bill— and  it  was.  ProvkJing  access  to 
courts  wtio  can  grant  immediate  injunctions  is 
particularly  important  because  the  administia- 
tive  route  of  seeking  relief  from  unfair  imports 
has  not  worked. 

Current  procedures,  as  a  practical  matter, 
provkJe  no  remedy.  Dumping  cases  take  an 
average  of  11  months.  TNs  means  ttiat  ttie 
damage  is  done  before  there  is  even  the  pros- 
pect of  a  remedy.  These  lengthy  proceedings 
give  the  foreign  industry  time  to  reap  huge  ille- 
gal profits,  capturing  new  markets,  with  ttie 
only  penalty  to  stop  after  the  damage  is  done. 
Because  of  the  time  Included,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  required,  no  domestic  plaintiff  has 
ever  recovered  damages  under  U.S.  trade 
law. 

Present  law  is  almost  no  deterrent  against 
illegal  ti-ade  practices.  Dumpers  are  essentially 
in  a  riskfree  sihiation.  If  caught,  ttiey  just  have 
to  stop.  This  legislation  woukJ  make  it  easier 
for  U.S.  parties  to  bring  ttieir  cases  before  the 
courts  by  making  importers  subject  to  our 
court  system. 

In  passing  the  trade  bill,  the  House  takes  a 
major  step  toward  stemming  the  fkxxl  of  im- 
ports that  has  destroyed  so  many  American 
jobs  and  so  many  American  communities.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  follow  suit. 
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as  one  of  ttie  few  tangible  signs  of  progress 
made  toward  a  U.S.  sponsored  peace  settle- 
ment. Furthermore,  at  Algiers,  the  PLO  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  calling  for  termination  of  rela- 
tions with  ttie  moderate  regime  in  Cairo  due  to 
its  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

Considering  tiie  movement  taking  place  in 
ttie  Mkldle  East  peace  process,  Arafat's  an- 
nulment of  ttie  Amman  accords  is  particulaily 
ill-timed;  yet,  ironcaHy,  it  is  very  telling.  At  a 
juncture  in  time  wtien  both  elements  in  Israel 
and  Jordan  are  using  the  phrase  "historic  op- 
portunity" wtien  referring  to  ttie  peace  proc- 
ess, the  PLO,  under  Mr.  Arafat's  leadership, 
has  chosen  to  lean  toward  vk>lence  and  away 
from  peace. 

This  news  should  surprise  no  one.  Arafat 
over  ttie  years  has  proven  tiimself  to  tie  nettl- 
ing more  than  a  cokJ-t}kx>ded  terrorisL  That 
he  is  the  leader  of  a  more  radcalized  PLO 
makes  him  and  ttie  PLO  more  dangerous  tiian 
before. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  PLO,  specifically 
Fatah-instigated.  terrorism  against  Israel  in- 
creased dramatically  during  ttie  course  of  ttie 
Algiers  conference.  Arafat  had  to  prove  to  the 
ranks  at  Algiers  that  he  continues  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  "armed  stnjggle"  against  Israel 
as  opposed  to  any  dtpkimatic  sokjtion.  Ttiese 
vile  acts  are  the  stuff  of  PLO  politics;  politics 
at  ttie  lowest  common  denominator— politics 
of  terror,  politics  of  killing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PNC  meeting  in  Algiers 
has  reaffirmed  two  important  characteristics  of 
the  PLO.  First,  Arafat's  personal  continued 
commitinent  to  armed  vk>lence  to  achieve  his 
political  objectives;  and  second,  PLO  unity 
necessarily  Implies  a  more  radk:alized  terrorist 
organization  with  ckiser  links  to  Moscow. 


P,L.O.'S  TRUE  COLORS  ARE 
SHOWN  AGAIN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Fnday,  May  8,  1987 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Palestine  National  Congress  met  in 
Algiers  in  a  successful  effort  to  bring  unity  to 
ttie  ranks  of  ttie  esti^anged  factions  of  the 
PLO.  From  the  perspective  of  the  West  PLO 
unity  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  modera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  simply  convene  the  Algiers  con- 
ference, radk^l  Palestinian  forces  demanded 
that  the  PLO  accept  a  resolution  abrogating 
ttie  1985  Amman  accord.  This  accord  provid- 
ed for  Jordanian/PLO  diptomatic  cooperation 
in  producing  non-PLO  Palestinian  leadership 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Israel.  It  was  herakled 


THE  SERIOUSNESS  OP  PHOBIA 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICRIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5. 
1987.  ttie  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  Appropriations  Subcommittee  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  phobia  in  America  by  testimony 
given  by  Ms.  Jerilyn  Ross.  Ms.  Ross  is  the  as- 
sociate director  of  Roundhouse  Square  Psy- 
chiatiic  Center  in  Alexandria,  VA,  and  ttie  co- 
founder  and  presklent  of  ttie  Phobia  Society 
of  America  [PSA]. 

Ms.  Ross  testified  to  draw  attention  to  ttie 
need  for  additional  research  to  improve  our 
ability  to  diagnose,  treat,  and  prevent  phobc 
disorders.  She  believes  it  is  critical  to  educate 
tioth  the  medical  community  and  ttie  general 
publk:  on  this  disorder. 

Wrth  the  advk»  and  counsel  of  Dr.  George 
Curtis  of  ttie  University  of  Mkitiigan,  Ms.  Ross 
gave  a  thorough  and  enlightening  testimony.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  share  ttiat  testimony  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

SrATOtxirr  by  Ms.  Jbrilth  Ross 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sulicom- 
mittee.  I  am  Jerilyn  Ross,  Associate  Direc- 
tor   of    Roundhouse    Square    Psychiatric 
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Oanter  In  Alenndrla.  Vintinte.  I  am  alao  the 
co-founder  and  Prerident  of  the  Phobia  So- 
cMjr  of  America  ("PSA"). 

I  ain)redate  bavins  thla  opportunity  to 
I  iimlieelBf  bow  important  it  U  for  Consreas 
to  T—f"***"  its  oommltment  to  fundinc  re- 
aeaicta  at  tbe  Natioml  InaUtute  of  Mental 
Health  cmifH").  Any  cutback  in  funding 
for  NIlfH  wm  only  dow  our  advances  in  un- 
detatandinc  mental  afflteUoni  and  treattnt 
and  rebataOltattnc  their  victiraa.  I  am  hen 
today  n?tiif«f^"r  to  talk  about  tbe  need  for 
yH«ttn»tyi  reaeareh  to  improve  our  ability  to 
illagnnen.  treat  and  prevent  phobic  and 
panic  diaorden.  Alao,  I  believe  it  U  critical 
to  educate  both  the  medical  community  and 
the  leneral  public  on  theae  dlaordera. 

SInee  tbe  IMOa.  NUIH  baa  been  condtict- 
inc  a  aDall  amount  of  intramural  and  extra- 
mural iiwiili  on  phobiaa  and  panic  diaor- 
den. Over  the  paat  decade,  this  research  haa 
hlstaUcfated  the  aignlfleance  of  these  dlsor- 
dns  to  our  aodety.  Juat  recently,  in  fact. 
NIMH  has  donim^fifH  that  phobiaa  and  re- 
lated anxiety  disorders  are  the  number  one 
mental  health  iMttblem  in  this  country.  To 
me.  that  ia  an  alanninc  statistic;  and  it  is 
one  that  is  not  widely  known.  It  speaks  of 
mtntona  of  damaged  or  wasted  lives,  wide- 
spread suffering  by  all  affected,  and  billions 
of  doUars  of  direct  and  indirect  costs.  Con- 
gresB  can  continue  to  support  the  fight 
Bj^iw*  phobias  and  panic  disorder  through 
its  funding  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Already,  research  at  NIMH  haa  helped 
tena  of  thouaanda  of  people  to  overcome 
their  phobic  and  anxiety-related  problems. 
Many  individuala  that  were  once  unable  to 
tiokl  ateady  Jobs  due  to  the  severity  of  anxi- 
ety diaorden  now  live  full  and  productive 
Uvea.  Many  individuals  that  once  received 
disability  beneflts  now  pay  t&xes  and 
strengthen  our  country's  economy.  Many 
that  once  created  hardsliip  and  heartache 
for  their  loved  ones  now  are  positive  Influ- 
ences on  their  families  and  friends. 

While  NIMH  can  offer  success  stories. 
then  are  many  who  continue  to  suffer.  For 
every  penon  I  know  who  has  put  his  or  her 
life  back  together.  I  know  that  there  are 
I»obably  four  or  five  who  have  received  no 
relief  for  their  problems  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  accurate  diagnosis  or 
proper  treatment.  Phobic  and  panic  diaor- 
den have  only  recently  begun  to  receive  the 
attention  that  is  due  them.  Only  with  edu- 
cation and  research  can  more  people  leam 
how  to  identify  phobic  and  paxiic  disorders. 
Only  with  education  and  research  can  treat- 
ments become  l>etter  and  more  widespread. 

To  help  you  better  imderstand  the  types 
of  coDunon  anxiety  disorders,  I  want  to 
Iniefly  define  "phobia"  and  "Panic  disor- 
der." the  most  common  anxiety  disorders. 
My  work  at  PSA  brings  me  in  contact  with 
people  suffering  primarily  from  these  disor- 
ders. FoUowing  these  definiUons.  I  wlU  taU 
about  tbe  |»ogress  tliat  has  been  made  in 
this  area  and  the  challenge  that  remains.  It 
is  particularly  important  ttiat  you  luiow 
NIBCH's  role  in  bringing  about  some  truly 
phenomenal  changes  in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 


UMI 


oanmnoNs 
A  phot>ia  is  an  irrational,  persistent  fear 
that  is  inappropriate  to  the  situation  and 
that  results  in  a  compelling  desire  to  avoid 
specific  objects,  activities  or  situations,  thus 
interfering  with  normal  functioning.  In 
most  cases,  phobias  begin  as  a  reaction  to  a 
panic  attack  and  the  fear  tliat  it  will  reoc- 
cur. 
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A  panic  attack  is  manifested  by  the 
sudden  onset  of  intense  apprehension,  fear 
or  terror,  often  associated  with  feelings  of 
impending  doom.  The  most  common  symp- 
toms experienced  during  an  attack  are: 
heart  palpitations,  chest  pain  or  discomfort: 
choldng  or  smothering  sensations:  dizsiness: 
feelings  of  unreality;  hot  and  cold  flashes: 
trembling  or  shaking:  and  fear  of  dying, 
going  crasy,  or  losing  controL 

A  person  who  experiences  recurrent  panic 
attacks  that  occur  at  times  unpredictably 
and  not  necessarily  precipitated  by  exposure 
to  a  phobic  stimulus  suffers  from  panic  dis- 
order. This  condition  often  is  the  first  step 
in  the  develoiHnent  of  agoraphobia,  the 
most  complex  and  usually  most  crippling 
phobia.  The  individual  fean  and  incrusing- 
ly  avoids  situations  In  which  he  or  she  an- 
ticipates feeling  trapped,  having  a  panic 
attack,  losing  control,  and  not  being  able  to 
get  to  safety— situations  such  as  shopping 
centers,  public  transportation  or  church,  for 
example.  This  cycle  of  fear  and  avoidant  be- 
havior increasingly  constricts  normal  activi- 
ty until  it  dominates  the  individual's  life— 
often  to  the  point  that  he  or  she  is  com- 
pletely housebound. 

PSOCRXSS  OVER  THC  PAST  DECADE 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  great  amount  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  understanding 
and  treating  anxiety  disorders.  This 
progress  has  been  made  possible  by  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  and  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  scientific  research.  Ten 
years  ago,  anxiety  disorders  such  as  phobias 
and  panic  disorder  were  regarded  as  trivial. 
Most  were  dismissed  with  such  advice  as 
"it's  just  nerves,"  or  "What  you  really  need 
is  a  long  vacation,"  or  the  sufferers  were 
tianded  a  prescription  for  tranquilizers. 
Today,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  overall  attitude 
toward  anxiety  disorders  is  slowly  begiiming 
to  change. 

Unforturuitely,  however,  the  majority  of 
people  that  discover  they  suffer  from  anxie- 
ty disorders  still  do  not  get  this  diagnosis 
from  the  medical  community.  Reading  a 
magazine  article  or  watching  a  television 
show  remains  the  primary  source  for  learn- 
ing what  is  wrong  and  where  to  get  help  for 
overcoming  a  phobia  or  a  panic  disorder. 
One  particular  event  that  was  instnunental 
in  changing  public  opinion  about  phobias 
was  a  sequence  on  the  television  show,  "60 
Minutes".  In  1977,  the  show  portrayed  the 
severe  debilitating  effect  of  agoraphobia. 
Millions  of  Americans  saw  and  heard  ac- 
counts of  people  who  liad  not  ventured  out 
of  their  homes  for  periods  of  twenty  years 
or  more.  Not  only  were  people  shocked  that 
a  phobia  could  be  so  debilitating,  but  it 
alerted  them  to  the  fact  that  phobias  were 
much  more  commonplace  than  was  tradi- 
tionally assumed.  Significantly,  the  show 
gave  hope  to  thousands  of  people  suffering 
from  phobias  that  effective  treatments  were 
being  developed. 

To  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  panic  and  phobic  disorders,  I  co- 
founded  the  Phobia  Society  of  America  in 
1980,  the  only  non-profit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  providing  this  type  of  assistance. 
Our  original  purpose  was  to  reach  out 
through  the  media  to  provide  information 
to  people  with  anxiety  problems,  enabling 
them  to  identify  their  condition  and  to  find 
appropriate  help  toward  overcoming  it. 
Since  1980,  PSA  has  reached  millions  of 
people,  some  100,000  of  whom  have  contact- 
ed us  for  information.  A  single  newspaper 
mention  by  Ann  Landers  generated  15,000 
lettera  to  PSA.  A  second  mention  generated 
another  15,000  letters. 
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Today,  seven  yean  later,  PSA  continues  to 
attract  and  serve  memben  from  all  regions 
of  the  country.  Our  current  membership  in- 
cludes some  6,000  people  with  panic  and 
phobic  diaorden,  their  family  memben  and 
over  1. 000  investigaton  and  clinicians  who 
specialize  in  the  diaorden.  And  we  are  stQl 
young.  The  Phobia  Society's  educational  ef- 
forts have  achieved  significant  results.  The 
stigma  associated  with  phobias  has  been  di- 
minished and  thousands  of  people  have 
found  the  resources  to  help  them  resume 
normal  lives.  To  further  meet  the  needs  of 
those  suffering  from  anxiety  diaorden,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  program 
through  which  PSA  can  facilitate  communi- 
ty-based support  and  interaction  among 
people  with  phobic  and  panic  diaorden.  We 
are  proud  that  the  Public  Welfare  Founda- 
tion has  granted  us  $48,000  to  support  this 
project.  Without  a  doubt,  much  work  re- 
mains to  l>e  done. 

To  be  honest,  though,  our  educational  ef- 
forts would  not  be  possible  without  the  on- 
going research  that  is  aimed  at  undentand- 
ing  and  treating  anxiety  disorders.  It  is  the 
research  breakthroughs  that  provide  the 
iMsis  for  real  help  to  people  that  are  so  des- 
perately debilitated.  PSA's  effort  to  reach 
out  and  educate  the  pubUc  on  phobias  and 
anxiety  disorders  is  only  one  avenue  for  dis- 
seminating these  research  advances.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
through  its  intramural  and  extramural  re- 
search programs,  will  always  l>e  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  nation's  effort  to  underetand 
and  treat  anxiety  dlsorden. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  Just  what  ad- 
vances have  occurred  at  NIMH  in  the  past 
few  yean.  In  the  late  1970s,  a  major  mile- 
stone was  reached  when  anxiety  dlsorden 
were  broken  down  into  discrete  categories. 
For  the  flrat  time,  people  suffering  with 
symptoms  of  a  hitherto  undefined  affliction 
had  a  name  for  their  illness.  This  was  im- 
portant because  sufferers  realized  that  what 
they  once  believed  to  be  their  own  unique 
problem  was  actually  a  problem  shared  with 
thousands  if  not  millions  of  people.  Once 
this  classification  of  anxiety  dlsorden  oc- 
curred, NIMH  was  able  to  focus  its  research 
on  undentanding  and  treating  specific  dls- 
orden. 

For  instance,  beginning  in  the  late  1970s 
the  Institute  conducted  extensive  research 
into  agoraphobia.  This  research  Is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  what  Is  Imown  about  this 
disorder  today,  including  how  to  treat  it.  A 
significant  NIMH  discovery  is  that  agora- 
phobia may  be  associated  with  a  biochemi- 
cal abnormally  in  the  nervous  system  which 
may  be  genetically  based.  This  new  view  has 
important  implications  for  treatment  and 
research  of  dlsorden  like  agoraphobia, 
other  phobias  and  panic  disorder. 

Another  significant  milestone  in  anxiety 
disorder  research  at  NIMH  was  reached  in 
the  1980s.  The  Epidemiological  Catchment 
Area  Study  ("EGA")  showed  that  phobias 
and  related  anxiety  dlsorden  are  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  psychiatric  dlsorden.  The 
ECA  study  projected  at  8.3%  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  over  14.4  million  Americans,  suffer 
from  a  phobic  or  related  anxiety  disorder 
during  their  lifetime.  Mental  health  offi- 
cials and  scientists  never  imagined  that  anx- 
iety dlsorden  would  rank  ahead  of  depres- 
sion, alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  schizophrenia. 
Among  women  it  rantcs  as  the  number  one 
psychiatric  disorder  in  all  age  groups. 

Subsequent  studies  stemming  from  the 
ECA  study  are  now  yielding  further  insights 
into  anxiety  dlsorden.  Alcohol  abuse  is  now 
being  linked  with  phobic  or  panic  disorders. 


Alcohol  is  often  used  as  a  form  of  self -medi- 
cation to  temporarily  bring  relief  to  people 
with  anxiety  diaorden.  As  many  as  20%  of 
those  suffering  from  these  phobic  and  panic 
diaorden  have  a  history  of  alcohol  abuse. 
Additionally,  other  studies  indicate  that 
30%  of  alcoholics  meet  the  diagnostic  crite- 
ria for  phobic  or  panic  disorder.  These  data 
not  only  provide  clues  to  treating  phobic 
and  panic  dlsorden,  but  they  also  provide 
insights  into  why  some  people  may  be  prone 
to  alcoholism. 

Another  significant  finding  that  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  government  and  in- 
dividuals for  faulty  diagnosis  of  people  with 
phobic  and  panic  dlsorden.  People  suffering 
from  phobic  and  panic  dlsorden  are  heavy 
usen  of  the  general  medical  system.  (As  an 
addendum  to  this  statement.  I  am  including 
the  results  of  a  study  that  documenU  the 
repeated  use  of  mental  health  services  by 
people  suffering  from  panic  disorder.)  In 
particular,  they  make  up  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  the  patients  seeking  a  cardiologists 
care.  They  run  from  one  physician  to  an- 
other, one  test  to  another,  and  one  diagnosis 
to  another.  In  a  study  conducted  at  Bilassa- 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  Dr.  David  Shee- 
han  showed  that  over  95%  of  those  in  the 
study  liad  consulted  a  psychiatrist  and  70% 
had  consulted  physicians  more  than  ten 
times  for  relief.  Even  more  shoclting,  Shee- 
han  showed  that  98%  of  those  in  the  study 
had  been  treated  with  often  high  doses  of 
tranquilizen  for  up  to  fifteen  yean  without 
noticeable  improvement  in  their  condition. 

The  cost  to  individuals  and  the  health 
care  system  for  faulty  diagnosis  is  extreme- 
ly high.  Many  patients  have  spent  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollan  during  their  lifetime 
attempting  unsuccessfully  to  have  their  con- 
dition accurately  diagnosed.  Millions  of  fed- 
eral dollan  are  wasted  on  emergency  room, 
hospital  and  doctor  visits,  unnecessary  tests, 
and  disability  benefiU.  In  all.  the  total 
dollar  loss  due  to  misdiagnosis  of  phobic  and 
panic  dlsorden  is  currently  estimated  to  be 
In  the  billions.  And  there  is  evidence  that 
the  dollar  loss  is  more  accurately  in  the  tens 
of  billions. 

The  cost  to  the  federal  government  and 
the  private  sector  in  lost  productivity  of  its 
employees  is  also  significant.  Since  these 
anxiety  dlsorden  primarily  affect  people  in 
the  20  to  40  year  age  range,  a  loss  of  job 
income  and  decline  in  job  performance  is 
prevalent.  For  instance,  the  OAO  has  esti- 
mated that  alcoholism  may  cost  the  federal 
government  as  much  as  $694  million  a  year 
in  lost  productivity.  If,  as  referenced  earlier, 
30%  of  alcoholics  are  phobic  or  suffer  from 
panic  dlsorden,  then  the  cost  to  the  federal 
government  of  those  Individuals  who  cope 
with  anxiety  problems  through  alcohol  Is 
$208  million  every  year. 
mzDs 
On  October  11,  1987, 1  testified  before  the 
Congressman  Henry  Waxman's  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  about  the  need  for  Increased 
education  and  research  In  phobic  and  panic 
dlsorden.  I  was  joined  by  officials  from 
NIMH,  broadcaster  Wlllard  Scott  who  over- 
came a  phobia,  and  other  former  and  cur- 
rent victims  of  anxiety  dlsorden.  These  sci- 
entists and  former  and  current  patients  re- 
quested that  more  research  dollan  be  allo- 
cated to  the  NIMH  to  fund: 

Laboratory  tesU  that  will  help  identify 
dlsorden  more  accurately; 

scientifically  precise  methods  to  Identify 
those  at  risk  before  the  onset  of  symptoms 
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and  then  to  block  the  emergence  of  the 
symptoms; 

quicker,  safer  and  more  easily  adminis- 
tered treatments; 

studies  that  will  clarify  the  relatonship  of 
anxiety  dlsorden  with  other  dlsorden  (like 
alcoholism); 

basic  research  into  the  physiological  and 
neurochemical  imlialances  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  phobic  and 
panic  dlsorden;  and 

the  collection,  organization  and  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  information  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  both  to  practltlonen  who  treat 
the  disorder  and  to  those  who  suffer  from 
it. 

Anxiety  dlsorden  today  are  analogous  to 
high  blood  pressure  in  the  early  seventies. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  United  SUtes  death 
nte  from  strokes  lias  plummeted  37%  and 
from  heart  attacks  25%.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  explanation  for  this  decline  has 
been  the  aggressive  campaign  in  research 
and  education  waged  by  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute. 

Like  high  blood  pressure,  phobic  and 
panic  dlsorden  are  treatable.  Phobic  Ameri- 
cans need  to  be  taught  the  symptoms  of 
phobias  and  panic  disorder  and  where  they 
can  go  for  help.  Docton  need  to  be  educated 
about  the  symptoms  of  anxiety  diaorden  so 
we  can  begin  to  save  the  billions  of  dollan 
misspent  annually  on  misdiagnosis,  uimeces- 
sary  testing  and  inappropriate  treatment. 
Research  needs  to  be  expanded  to  investi- 
gate how  those  at  risk  might  be  identified 
before  the  onset  of  symptoms.  Research 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  physio- 
logical and  neurochemical  Imbalances  and 
the  development  of  phobic  and  panic  disor- 
ders. NIMH  has  taken  the  f  Int  steps  toward 
addressing  these  educational  and  research 
needs.  If  NIMH  is  to  continue  making  im- 
provements In  these  areas,  as  It  has  done  In 
the  past.  It  needs  your  continued  support 
for  its  programs. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  today  and  for 
your  taking  the  time  to  consider  the  plight 
of  those  suffering  from  phobic  and  panic 
dlsorden. 
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vkflng  thes6  foreign  ttudenls  with  ttwr  firet  in- 
troduction to  the  American  education  ayrtem. 

WMey  International  Magnet  School  is  unique 
in  ottwr  ways,  its  language  teachen  provide 
students,  beginning  In  kindergarten,  with  for- 
eign language  instruction.  Students  at  Wiley 
can  team  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese 
or  Gennan.  WHey  teachere  also  offer  Instruc- 
bon  in  photography  and  computer  skMs,  sci- 
ence, social  studies,  math  and  language  arts 
courses.  Ckxjrses  with  appealing  titles  like 
"Digging  for  Dinosaurs"  and  "Spaceship 
Earth"  are  taught  by  Wiley's  creative  and  en- 
ttHisiastic  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  WHey  School  for  nearly 
90  yean.  The  present  Wriey  School  buiding  is 
over  65  years  okl,  but  the  activities  that  go  on 
within  Its  walls  are  fresh  and  exciting  every 
day.  During  this  week,  we  should  take  the 
bme  to  thank  all  the  teachers  wtw  make  WHey 
International  and  other  schools  special. 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OP  ICOXTH  CAROLINA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 
Mr.  PRICE  Of  HorTh  CaroUna.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  4-8  is  National  Teacher  Appreciation 
Week.  This  Is  the  one  week  In  the  year  we 
have  to  horxx  a  profession  wtiich  is  molding 
the  future  of  our  children,  i  am  grateful  for  and 
proud  of  these  dedicated  men  and  women. 

I  woukj  like  to  recognize  one  group  of  the 
many  gifted  teachers  In  the  Fourth  Diistrwt  of 
^kxth  Carolina.  At  WMey  International  Magnet 
School,  teacf)ers  educate  340  students  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  fifth.  Of  ttiese 
students,  67  chiWren  are  from  27  foreign 
countries.  These  students  come  to  Wiley  Ele- 
mentary with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English. 
The  task  of  integrating  these  students  into  the 
puUk:  school  routine  falls  on  Wiley's  teachers. 
Thus,  tiie  teachers  at  Wiley  not  only  have  the 
overwt)elming  demands  of  teaching  in  the 
public  school,  but  also,  the  challenge  of  pro- 


THE  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 
WOMAN'S  CLUB:  CELEBRATING 
100  YEARS  OP  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  tLLIMOU 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKMTATiyES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  in  the 
State  Of  Illinois  Vne  Arlington  Heights  Woman's 
Club  celebrates  100  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  tfie  community,  and  I  wouk)  Kke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  this  fine  organi- 
zatxxi  and  acknowledge  its  marry  contribu- 
tions to  the  Arlington  Heights  area. 

On  January  16,  1887,  Mrs.  Amos  Walker, 
wife  of  a  k>cai  school  principal,  invited  sn  of 
her  friends  to  meet  at  her  home  to  discuss 
forming  the  group  that  was  to  become  the  Ar- 
lington Heights  Woman's  Qub.  They  named 
that  the  first  group  "The  Chautauqua  Orda." 
after  the  Chautauqua  Movement  which  pro- 
vided home  reading  and  study  courses  for  men 
and  women  who  lacked  a  coNege  educatton  but 
yawned  for  knowledge.  In  1896,  the  group 
joined  the  Federal  of  Woman  Ckib's,  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Artir»glon  Heights 
Woman's  Club.  Three  years  later,  the  group 
had  18  members,  and  by  1900  there  were  60. 
Today,  the  dub  provMes  study  arxj  service 
groups  and  is  active  in  serving  the  community's 
needs  with  approximately  200  members. 

The  list  of  the  ckjb's  many  accomplish- 
ments is  truly  remariuible.  In  1926,  the  dub 
raised  money  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  first 
public  health  nurse  and  supported  dental  and 
well-baby  dinics.  During  the  height  of  the 
Great  Depresskxi,  memt>ers  opened  a  com- 
munity kitchen  to  feed  mott>ers  arA  chiWren. 
and  helped  local  churches  to  can  produce, 
senra  meals,  and  collect  funds  and  dothing. 

In  1934,  the  dub  organized  the  first  "Cards 
for  Scholara"  party,  a  tundraising  effort  that 
continues  to  this  day.  Over  the  years,  this  ac- 
tivity has  raised  thousands  of  doHare  for  col- 
lege scholarships  and  sumn>er  tuitkjo  pay- 
ments for  music  and  art  studies. 

More  recently,  the  dub  supported  and 
raised  funds  for  the  Kirtc  (warden  for  handi- 
capped   chlMren.    This   garden   provides   a 
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uniqua  «k1  wondarM  OKperianc*  for  these 
ohMrw).  olfwing  an  airay  of  fragrant  fiowars 
wd  piwila  that  are  idanWad  witti  braile  aigns. 
The  Itowaibada  are  in  bum-vQ  beds  for  easy 
aoeaaa  ttom  a  wheelchair,  and  low  t)enches 
tftaw  handtawied  indMduals  to  move  from 
•Mir  whaatchair  to  a  bench  with  ease.  Further, 
the  youp  rriaed  $10,000  to  benefit  the  blind 
from  1970  to  1975. 

In  1960.  the  dub  stwtod  Project  Able-Ois- 
tfiled.  encounging  apedal  paridng  areas  for 
(tiiMiKl  persona,  lowered  curbs  in  Arlington 
Haighls.  and  doors  and  rastrooms  f  adMies  in 
puUc  plaoes  to  aHow  wheelchair  access. 

Tlie  manibars  alao  conduct  tours  and  din- 
ners tar  h^  achool  exchange  students  to  f  a- 
dMato  inlemaltonal  friendship  and  under- 
•twidhg,  and  to  aHow  these  students  from 
ottiar  nations  to  better  experience  their  stay  In 
ttie  UnHad  States. 

Among  the  dub's  nnany  other  good  works,  it 
continues  to  serve  residents  at  local  nursing 
homes  with  fashion  shows,  films,  and  recita- 
tions; members  donate  clothing,  food,  toys 
and  books  to  the  American  Indian  Center,  and 
the  dub  helps  preaerve  the  area's  history 
through  work  for  the  Arlington  Heights  Histori- 
cal Sodaly. 

Mr.  Speafcer.  I  join  ttte  entire  community  in 
thanking  the  dub  for  the  marry  essential  activi- 
tias  and  fundratsing  efforts  it  has  conducted 
over  the  years.  However,  the  contributions  of 
the  Arlington  Heights  Woman's  Qub  cannot 
be  measured  in  years  or  dollars  atone.  The 
common  txxid  among  these  women  is  their 
saNlaaa  dadk»tton  to  help  others,  the  voiun- 
toer  spirit  that  les  at  the  heart  of  America. 
They  demonstrate  that  in  this  Nation,  individ- 
uaia  bandtog  together  can  make  a  dWerence, 
they  can  make  our  communities  a  better  place 
to  Iva  TIta  Arlngton  Heights  Women's  Club 
has  touched  innumerable  ives  and  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  community  history.  So,  as  tfie 
dub  begins  its  second  century,  we  say  thank 
you  for  carirtg— and  may  you  prosper  during 
the  next  100  years! 
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I  also  wish  tfwm  success  in  their  quest  to 
become  the  National  Champions.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, colleagues,  please  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing these  outstanding  young  adults. 


THE  08SINING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HONORING  THE  EL  RANCHO 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
EB4PLOYEES  ON  PICO  RIVERA 
"DAY  OP  THE  TEACHER".  MAY 
12,  1987 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORinA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
May  12.  1987.  at  a  special  reception,  the  Pk» 
Rivera  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  honor  ttie 
teaching  staff  of  the  El  Rancho  Unified  School 
District.  In  addition,  retiring  teachers  and 
those  wtK>  have  served  the  school  district  as 
loyal  emptoyees  for  25  and  15  years  will  be 
honored  with  special  awards. 

These  fine  and  dedk»ted  people  have 
served  many  years  with  distinctton  and  are 
being  honored  for  their  outstanding  publk: 
servKe  by  their  peers,  their  school  district 
and  their  community. 

Educatkxi  is  an  extremely  important  subject 
to  me.  The  people  wtK>  educate  and  train  our 
youth  are  very  special.  As  we  commend  ttiese 
individuals,  let  us  also  commend  all  those  wtx) 
serve  in  our  educational  system  througlKXit 
the  country. 

I  woukJ  like  to  point  out  that  these  emptoy- 
ees have  served  in  one  of  the  finest  school 
districts  in  the  34th  Congressional  District. 
The  El  Rancho  Unified  School  District  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  high  educattonal  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  honor  and  pride 
tfiat  I  rise  to  recognize  the  teachers  of  the  El 
Rancho  Unified  School  District  on  tfie  ftoor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations 
to  all  ttie  teachers  wfK)  have  added  so  much 
to  enhance  this  sdwol  distrtot 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DitGUARDI 

or  HEW  YORK 
n  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATIVBS 

Friday,  May  8, 1987 

Mr.  OicGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  ttta  mambara  artd  advisers  of  the 
OaaWttH  High  School  mock  trial  team  of  Os- 
aining.  NY.  who  have  won  the  New  York  State 
Mock  Trial  Championship  and  will  now  repre- 
sent New  Yort(  State  in  the  Natxxial  Bnenten- 
nial  Trial  Program  Student  Seminars  on  the 
Judtoiary  and  Consdtutton  competitkxi  here  in 
Waahington.  DC. 

The  competitton  was  intense  with  over  450 
schoola  partkapating  stetewtoe.  Regkxial  win- 
ners gathered  in  Atoany  for  the  final  rounds  of 
competition  with  Ossining  becoming  \he 
ChampsI 

I  wouM  like  to  congratulate  ttie  students 
and  tfiair  teachar/togal  aiMaan  for  the  hours 
of  hard  work  devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
preaentatton  of  tfieir  case  and  tfie  New  York 
Bar  Aaaodatkxi's  Law,  Youth  ad  Citizenship 
Program  for  sponsoring  the  competitton. 


D.S.  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  FAM- 
ILIES; CURRENT  CONDITIONS 
AND  RECENT  TRENDS.  1987 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCAUTORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8.1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1983.  the  Select  Committee  on  Chitoren. 
Youth,  and  Families  whk^  I  chair,  began  an 
assessment  of  tfie  condittons  in  wfiKh  Ameri- 
can chikjren  and  tfieir  families  live.  Our  first 
report  portrayed  in  detail  the  social  and  eco- 
nomk:  circumstances  of  American  families, 
ftow,  at  the  outset  of  the  100th  Congress,  we 
have  updated  that  assessment  with  "U.S. 
ChiMren  and  Their  Families:  Current  Condi- 
ttons and  Recent  Trends,  1987." 

This  is  a  report  card  on  where  we  stand  as 
a  natton  in  terms  of  families'  financial  stetus, 
housing  arrangements,  and  ttie  educattonal 
and  health  status  of  our  youth.  Four  years 
ago.  we  ktentified  what  appeared  to  be  dra- 
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matic  shifts  in  families'  social  and  economk: 
conditions  and  living  arrangements.  What  ttiis 
report  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  is  tfiat 
ttiese  trends  are  not  temporary  phenomena. 
They  have  made  a  permanent  imprint  on  tfie 
demographics  of  our  society  and  ttiey  contin- 
ue to  create  rigorous  new  challenges  for 
American  families.  In  some  areas  ttie  pres- 
sures are  intensifying. 

The  evkience  of  the  past  4  years  alone  sig- 
nals cfianging  circumstances  that  demand  in- 
telligent and  creative  responses  from  families, 
institutions,  and  Government  at  all  levels.  We 
hope  that  this  new  report,  which  confirms  pro- 
found changes  in  the  lives  of  American  fami- 
lies, will  furtfier  enhance  our  atiility  to  make 
sound  policy  cfHMces. 

ChiW  Trends,  a  not-for-profit  research  orga- 
nizatton  dednated  to  improving  the  scope, 
quality,  and  use  of  stetisttoal  information  about 
chikjren  and  families,  assisted  tfie  committee 
in  preparing  ttiis  report 

Key  findings  from  ttie  report  are  summa- 
rized betow: 

POPULATION 

The  overall  number  of  children  dedined 
during  tfie  1970's  and  has  remained  relatively 
tow— about  63  million— during  the  1980's, 
compared  to  tfie  large  numt)ers  of  t>aby  lxx>m 
chiklren  who  reached  adulthood  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  Ctiiklren  under  18  made  up  more 
than  a  third  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1960; 
they  now  constitute  just  over  a  quarter  of  the 
populatton.  Families  with  children,  partk^ularly 
married  couples  with  cfiildren,  represent  a  de- 
creasing proportion  of  all  households;  and  tfie 
proportion  of  adults  in  tfie  latxx  force  wfio 
have  chiklren  at  home  has  also  declined. 

In  the  coming  years,  ttie  number  of  young 
children  will  t>egin  to  increase  again,  arid  ttie 
total  number  of  chiklren  will  rise  to  atxiut  67 
mHlton  by  the  year  2000.  The  child  population 
in  tfie  year  2000  will  not  only  be  larger,  it  will 
also  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  minority 
youth.  Black  chiklren,  who  now  constitute  15 
percent  of  the  cfiikJ  population,  will  make  up 
17  percent  of  tfie  populations  in  tfie  year 
2000.  Hispank:  children,  now  10  percent  of  all 
chikiren.  will  dimb  to  13  percent  by  ttie  year 
2000. 

FAMILV  ENVnONMENT 

During  tfie  last  25  years,  there  have  been 
profound  changes  in  the  family  situations  in 
whKh  American  chiklren  are  raised.  In  1986. 
23  millton  children — more  tfian  one  third  of  all 
U.S.  children  under  18— were  living  In  some- 
thing other  ttian  a  two-parent  family  in  whk;h 
t)Oth  bk}logk»l  parents  were  present  in  ttie 
child's  home.  More  than  13  millton  were  living 
with  their  mothers  only,  76  percent  more  than 
in  1970.  Nearty  1.6  millkm  were  living  with 
their  fathers  only,  a  doubling  since  1970. 

Childbearing  and  chiklrearing  by  unmarried 
women  have  increased  sut)stentially  in  tfie 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.  In  1984, 
births  to  unmarried  motfiers  accounted  for  21 
percent  of  all  births,  compared  to  4  percent  in 
1950.  Neariy  60  percent  of  all  black  births,  28 
percent  of  Hispank;  births,  and  13  percent  of 
white  births  in  1984  were  to  unmarried  moth- 
ers. 

The  family  drcumstances  of  U.S.  chiklren 
have  also  been  greatly  affected  by  high  rates 
of  maritel  disruption.  As  of  1986,  there  were 
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5.4  mUlton  chiklren  under  18  living  with  their 
motfiers  only  as  a  result  of  divorce,  more  ttian 
double  since  1970.  In  addition,  there  were 
nearly  3  milKon  chiklren  living  with  separated 
mothers  in  1986.  and  1.1  millkxi  living  with 
their  fathers  only  as  a  result  of  divorce  or  sep- 
aration. The  growth  In  the  numtiers  of  cfiildren 
living  with  divorced  and  separated  motfiers  or 
fathers  has  slackened  in  the  1980's. 

Children  with  wori<in9  mothers:  As  of  1986, 
half  of  all  children  under  6,  and  more  than  60 
percent  of  those  aged  6-17,  had  mothers  who 
were  worthing  full  or  part  time,  or  looking  for 
work,  outskle  the  home.  These  proportions 
have  increased  dramatically  since  1970. 

It  is  still  tiie  case  that  a  majority  of  motfiers 
with  chiklren  under  18  are  not  working  full 
time  at  a  given  point  in  time.  However,  the 
proportion  who  are  working  full  time  grew  from 
29  percent  in  1975  to  41  percent  in  1986,  with 
the  greatest  growth  occurring  among  those 
whose  youngest  child  was  under  3.  Fully  half 
of  mamed  motfiers  with  Infants  under  2  years 
of  age  were  In  the  labor  force  in  1986,  com- 
pared with  less  than  a  quarter  in  1970. 

As  maternal  employment  has  Ijecome  more 
common,  tiie  need  for  sutistitute  care  provi- 
skxis  for  ttie  chiklren  of  working  mothers  has 
grown.  Although  trend  data  on  chikJ  care  are 
inadequate,  presdiool  enrollment  figures  dem- 
onstrate ttie  growth  in  substitute  care.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  publk:  and  pri- 
vate nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  has 
grown  from  4.3  millton  in  1970  to  6.3  millkxi  in 
1986,  and  is  projected  to  reach  more  tfian  7 
millton  in  ttie  earty  1990s. 

Parent  education:  Some  ways  in  whteh 
American  families  have  been  changing  bode 
well  for  children.  The  proportion  of  elemente- 
ry-school  aged  children  for  whom  at  least  one 
parent  had  12  years  of  education  or  more 
rose  from  62  percent  in  1970  to  78  percent  in 
1985.  For  black  elementary  schootehiWren, 
this  proportion  grew  from  36  percent  in  1970 
to  67  percent  in  1985.  Alttiough  increases  in 
black  attainment  have  been  particularty  dra- 
matic, black  parents  continue  to  lag  behind 
white  parents  in  average  education.  Hispank: 
parents,  many  of  wfiom  received  their  educa- 
tion in  other  countries,  are  even  furttier 
behind.  In  1985,  only  41  percent  of  Hisparac 
schootohiUren  had  parents  who  had  complet- 
ed high  school. 

Adopted  and  foster  care  chldren:  In  1961. 
ttie  most  recent  year  for  whk*  population- 
based  date  are  availabto.  there  were  nearty 
1.3  millkm  chiklren— 2  percent  of  ttie  total 
chiW  population  under  18— living  with  adopted 
parents. 

In  1984,  there  were  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
Kon  children  in  State  foster  care  systems. 
Turnover  in  foster  care  is  high,  with  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers,  about  180,000,  enter- 
ing and  leaving  care  during  the  year.  Children 
in  foster  care  are  disproportionately  black; 
they  are  distritMJted  throughout  the  range  of 
ages,  with  more  than  40  percent  being  ado- 
lescents or  okler  teens. 

INCOME,  POVERTY,  AND  WELFARE 

As  far  as  real  purchasing  power  is  con- 
cerned, ttie  last  decade  and  a  half  has  been  a 
period  of  economic  stagnation  or  decline  for 
most  American  families  with  children.  When 
conected  for  inflation,  the  median  family 
income  for  U.S.  chiklren  under  18  changed 
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relatively  littte  during  most  of  ttie  1970's,  de- 
dined  between  1979  and  1983,  and  recov- 
ered modestty  from  1984  to  the  present  The 
median  family  income  for  children  in  1985— 
$26.720— remained  well  betow  tfie  high  mark 
of  $30,501— in  1985  dollars— recorded  in 
1973. 

Chiklren  in  husband-wife  families,  with  a 
median  family  income  of  $31,451  in  1965, 
enjoy  roughly  three  times  ttie  income  of  those 
in  mothe-only  families,  whose  median  family 
Income  was  $9,472  in  ttie  same  year.  The 
median  family  income  of  white  children — 
$28.988 — is  half  again  as  much  as  ttiat  of  His- 
pank: children— $1 7,027,  and  neariy  twk»  ttiat 
of  black  chiklren— $14,879. 

In  1985,  20  percent  of  chiklren  under  18 
were  betow  ttie  offkaal  poverty  line.  Black  chil- 
dren and  Hispank:  chiWren  are  especially 
Hkely  to  be  living  in  poverty,  witti  1985  poverty 
rates  of  43  and  40  percent  respectively.  Pov- 
erty rates  of  children  in  mottier-only  families 
are  especially  higfi,  rangkig  between  51  and 
56  percent  since  1970. 

The  proportion  of  chiklren  receiving  AkJ  to 
FamHies  Witti  Dependent  Chiklren  [AFDC]  has 
statiiNzed  at  around  11  percent.  Average 
monttily  AFDC  payments  vary  widely  among 
the  States,  and  benefit  levels  have  generally 
not  kept  up  with  inflation.  In  constant  dollars, 
the  median  benefit  for  a  family  of  four  witti  no 
ottier  income  dedined  by  36  percent  between 
1970  and  1984. 

EDUCATK3N 

The  proportion  of  chiklren  who  are  enrolled 
in  school  by  ttie  time  ttiey  are  3  to  4  years  oW 
nearty  doubled  between  1970  and  1985,  from 
toss  ttian  21  percent  to  just  over  39  percent 
But  less  than  ttiree-quarters  of  all  students 
graduate  from  high  school  on  time,  and  ttiis 
situation  fias  shown  virtually  no  improvement 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1982,  average  SAT  scores  turned  up 
slightly  for  ttie  first  time  since  1963.  Further 
increases  have  occuned  since  1982.  Howev- 
er, average  scores  are  still  consklerabiy  betow 
those  of  25  years  ago. 

On  ttie  positive  stoe,  ttie  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  has  found  ttwt 
tfie  reading  proficiency  and  mattiematics  skife 
of  Mack  and  Hisparac  students  have  in- 
creased significantty  in  ttie  last  decade-and-a- 
half.  Despite  ttiese  gains.  Mack  and  Hisparac 
chiklren  continue  to  trail  nonminority  cNMren 
in  virtually  aN  achievement  areas. 

Also,  nearty  4.4  millton  chiklren.  more  ttian 
11  percent  of  total  puWk;  school  enrollment 
were  receiving  special  education  sennces 
during  ttie  1984-85  school  year.  The  numtier 
of  diiklren  sen/ed  under  such  programs  has 
grown  by  18  percent  since  1976-77. 

HEALTH  ANO  HEALTH  RELATED  BEHAVIOR 

The  U.S.  intent"  mortality  rate  in  ttie  mW- 
1980's,  less  ttian  11  infant  deattis  per  1,000 
live  births,  was  only  about  one  third  of  what  it 
was  in  1950.  Despite  ttiese  gains,  for  one  out 
of  every  20  babies  bom  in  the  United  States 
in  1984,  and  1  out  of  every  10  black  or  His- 
pank: babies,  ttie  mottier  obtained  prenatal 
care  only  late  in  the  pregnancy  or  not  at  all. 
This  situation  has  shown  virtually  no  improve- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  ttie  decade. 

Child  abuse:  Littie  progress  is  apparent  in 
puWic  efforts  to  combat  chiW  abuse.  The  total 
number  of  reporte  of  chiW  maltreatment  na- 
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tionwkle  rose  sfiarply  between  1980  and 
1984,  from  nearty  1.15  millton  to  1.7  millton 
per  year.  Part  of  ttiis  increase  may  tie  due  to 
better  reporting. 

Cigarette.  ak»tiol,  and  drug  use:  About  a 
third  of  all  teenagers  aged  12  to  17  report  al- 
cohol use,  16  percent  report  dgaretto  use, 
and  12  percent  marijuana  use  during  ttie  past 
month.  Tfie  prevalence  of  atoohd  use  by 
teens  has  fluctuated  since  ttie  mkl-1970's. 
«vhile  cigarette  use  has  gradually  dedined. 
Marijuana  use  has  declined  fiom  peak  levels 
readied  in  ttie  late  I970's,  but  has  not  re- 
tijmed  to  ttie  earty  1970's  levels.  Among  high 
scfiool  seniors,  two  thirds  report  drmking  akx>- 
hol  and  a  quarter  using  marijuana  ki  ttie  past 
month;  1  in  15  reports  using  cocaine.  The  use 
of  newly  all  dmgs  has  declined  In  ttie  last  few 
years,  but  the  use  of  cocaine  has  continued  to 
rise. 

Health  insurance  coverage:  The  extent  to 
whKh  chiklren  are  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  insurance  varies  across  income  groups, 
with  only  about  two-thirds  of  diiklren  from 
families  betow  the  poverty  line  having  such 
coverage,  compared  to  nearly  90-percent  cov- 
erage among  children  in  families  with  kicomes 
of  twrce  ttie  poverty  level  and  above.  Health 
insurance  coverage  also  varies  by  family  type: 
more  than  85  percent  of  ttiose  from  two- 
parent  families  are  covered,  wtiereas  less 
than  70  percent  of  ttiose  in  mottier-only  fami- 
lies have  such  coverage. 

BEHAVIOR  ANO  ATTmiDES 

In  1985,  ttiere  were  more  ttian  100  arrests 
of  teenagers  aged  13  to  17  for  every  1.000 
teens  in  ttie  population.  In  the  decade  be- 
tween 1965  and  1975,  ttie  total  teen  anest 
rate  increased  by  41  percent  and  the  anest 
rate  for  vtolent  crimes  more  ttian  doubled. 
Since  1975.  arrest  rates  have  remained  stabto 
or  dedined  sligfitty. 

Between  1971  and  1982,  ttiere  was  more 
ttian  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  never-married  female  teens  aged  15  to  19 
who  reported  that  they  had  ever  had  sexual 
intercourse.  There  are  indKattons  ttiat  ttie 
growtti  in  teen  sexual  activity  has  stowed  or 
even  reversed  in  recent  years,  but  such  activi- 
ty remains  more  common  ttian  it  was  in  ttie 
past 

The  proportion  of  femato  hig^  school  sen- 
nrs  who  planned  to  graduate  from  a  4-year 
college  rose  from  48  percent  ki  1976  to  63 
percent  in  1985;  white  ttie  proportton  planning 
to  attend  graduate  or  professtonal  school 
went  from  27  to  40  percent  over  ttie  same  in- 
terval. The  proportion  of  male  sentors  plan- 
ning to  complete  college  and  attend  graduate 
school  also  rose  during  this  period  txjt  not  as 
sharply. 


DUTY-FREE  SALES  ENTERPRISE 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OP  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.1987 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  intro- 
dudng  ttie  Duty-Free  Sales  Enterprise  Act  of 
1987,  legislation  ¥»hich.  for  ttie  first  time,  will 
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pnuM*  aMutoiy  guKMnM  tar  ttw  raguMon 
of  du^«M  Mora*.  Tl*  U  is  ttw  product  of 
imny  morths  of  «Mrk.  In  p««loular.  I  want  to 
fwognta*  ttm  oonMbulon  nm  ttw  duty-frw 
induiky  and  9m  U.&  CualonM  Sarvio*  hava 
mada  to  INa  procaaa.  WMa  ttHa  lagiiialion  ia 
of  ipacW  aignHcanoa  to  tha  Slala  of  HaMaM, 
M  ^w  «■  ba  of  iubatamw  banafN  to  iha 
Nation  aa  a  wtaia.  Tlian  aro  naarly  100  duty- 
nalowtda.  indudhg  stores  at 


TNaM  ia  pailiciiafly  important  becauaa  it 
«■  aloar  Iha  Cuatoma  San«toa  to  propoaa  ras- 

utollnna  In  ifif  itnly' — i —  "• '**  — 

Ion  114  of  f^)fc  tjw  ^^Pj  **•  Customs 
is  ouranly  prafiliMsd  from  issuing 
I  alfacMng  duty-ftaa  stores  uniM  stat- 
utoiy  slwlaiili  ara  satabiahad  Tha  prohfei- 
Hon  in  Pubic  Law  96^73  waa  anadad  in  re- 
aponaa  to  a  July.  1963  prapoaad  ralamaking 
by  tw  Cuatoma  Saraica  «»hich  conaidared. 
,  tha  aboMion  of  duty-free 


Tha  M  wnands  sadlon  556  of  the  Tariff 
Ad  of  1930  which  rsMsa  to  customs  bonded 
Duly-frae  sales  entefprises  are 
I  cohered  by  apscial  Cus- 
, wlwrain  marchandtoe  is  of- 
fered for  aala  to  tavotare  leaving  the  United 
payment  of  U.S.  duties  and 
auch  antorprises  operate  as 
_  ,  tha  general  statutory  and  raguia- 
tory  prowiaions  gowsming  bonded  warehouses 
i  in  many  casea  inappropriate.  This  bill  es- 
guidelnea  spedtoiy  designed  to 
I  the  unique  characteristics  of  duty-free 


Duly-frae  sales  enterprises  are  authorized 
by  section  205  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1964.  However,  there  are  no  statutory  guide- 
Inaa  tor  the  operation  of  such  enterprise,  nor 
are  they  provided  for  by  regulalioa  Until  now. 
duty-free  salee  enterprises  have  been  admirv 
iaterad  Ihrougfi  Oiatoms'  internal  drectives 
and  circulars.  Such  an  arrangement  is  undesir- 
it  provides  an  uncertain  and  in- 
I  toundaiion  for  ttie  operation  of  duty- 
flree  stores. 

Duty-free  sales  enterprises  benefit  the 
United  Statea  in  a  numtier  of  ways.  They  pay 
aubatanUal  conceaaion  fees  to  intemational 
airport  operating  auttxxities  which  corwtitute  a 
sigrillcant  percentages  of  total  airport  reve- 
nues. Duty-free  operations  located  outside  of 
airports  pay  sut>stantial  concession  fees  to 
local  governmental  entities.  Duty-free  enter- 
priaes  also  induce  foreign  visitors  to  inaease 
ttteir  overaM  expertdMures  in  the  United  States. 
This  mskes  duty-free  stores  one  of  a  decreas- 
ing number  of  U.S.  businesses  which  mal(e  a 
poaHivo  contrttwtion  to  ttie  U.S.  balance-of- 
paymanto.  Moreover  studMs  demonstrate  that 
duty-free  upeiationa  actuaNy  attract  tourists  to 
ttie  United  States,  thereby  benefiting  other 
U.S.  industries,  indudsig  airlines,  hotels  and 
restaurants.  This  bill  is  designed  to  foster 
ttwse  benelNs  to  the  United  Stetes. 

The  biN  sets  terth  various  operating  proce- 
dures for  duty-free  stores  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations t>aaed  on  ttiese  guidefines.  Duty-free 
stores,  for  ttie  first  time,  will  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  seN  and  deliver  duty-free  goods  for 
exportation.  TIte  tiill  imposes  several  Nmita- 
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ttonaon  duty-free  storee.  indudhig  their  loca- 
tion Md  ttw  quantitiea  of  gooda  wNoh  may  be 
aoU  to  any  one  indwidual.  It  alao  wlH  require 
that  notices  be  poeled  to  adviae  purchaaers  of 
duty-free  merchandae  of  the  United  States 
«id  fdrsign  customs  law  treetment  of  duty- 
free purchases.  Finally,  the  bin  alao  outlines 
the  various  means  by  which  duty-free  mer- 
ehandiae  may  be  delivered  to  purchaaers.  and 
it  requires  ttiat  local  governmental  conces- 
sions be  obtained  when  neceaaary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure which  will  provide  much  needed  legielative 
guidelines  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
duty-free  industry,  a  vahiabto  segment  of  the 
Hawaian  and  national  economy. 

Di^free  stores  are  businesses  wtiich  cater 
to  the  international  pleasure  and  business 
traveler  and  which  ttius  play  an  important  role 
in  the  U.S.  travel  economy.  More  than  120 
stores  nationwide  sell  duty-  and  tax-free  mer- 
cftendise  to  deporting  Intemational  passerv 
gers  at  virtually  every  major  U.S.  intemational 
airport  and  border  croasing.  The  legislation 
defines  the  temw  "airport"  and  "border"  duty- 
free store,  among  ottier  tfiings. 

Ttiese  stores  benefit  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First  operators  of  ttiese 
stores  pay  substantial  concession  fees  to  the 
State  and  local  governmental  authorities  that 
operate  airports,  seaports,  and  other  similar 
points  of  exit  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  airport  stores,  ttiese  concession  fees 
account  for  a  significant  part  of  total  airport 
operating  revenues  at  locations  such  as  Hon- 
olulu. San  Francisco.  f4ew  Yor1(,  Anchorage 
and  Los  Angeles.  Second,  ttiey  induce  foreign 
visitors  to  increase  their  expenditures  for 
goods  In  ttie  United  States.  Rnally.  It  has 
been  shown  ttiat  duty-free  stores  actually  at- 
tract tourists  to  ttie  United  States,  thereby 
t>enefiting  other  U.S.  industries,  including  air- 
lines, hotels,  and  restaurants.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  foster  these  benefits,  while  provid- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  for  ttie  effective  regula- 
tion of  duty-free  operations  t>y  ttie  Customs 
Service. 

Ttie  bill  would  amend  section  555(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1555(b))  pursu- 
ant to  wtiich  the  Customs  Sennce  currentiy 
regutates  "bonded  waretiouses."  Duty-free 
sales  enterprises  are  a  special  category  of 
"bonded  waretiouses"  and  It  is  under  ttie 
bonded  waretiouse  provisions  of  section 
555— and  related  sections— of  ttie  Tariff  Act 
ttiat  ttiey  have  been  regulated. 

Section  1  sets  forth  congressional  findings 
which  acknowledge  ttie  significant  economic 
tienefit  derived  from  duty-free  stores  and  ttie 
need  to  provide  adequate  statutory  and  regu- 
latory recognition  of.  and  consistent  guidelines 
for.  duty-free  stores. 

Section  2  of  ttie  bill  amends  subsection 
555(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
statutory  guidelines  for  the  regulation  of  duty- 
free stores  by  ttie  Customs  Service. 

Paragraph  (1)  auttiorizes  duty-free  stores  to 
sell  and  deliver  for  export  from  ttie  customs 
territory  of  ttie  United  States  duty-free  mer- 
chandise in  accordance  with  ttie  legislation 
arxj  regutations  which  may  be  prescrit>ed  t>y 
ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury.  In  ttie  past,  ttie 
Customs  Service  lias  attempted  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  govern  duty-free  sales  enter- 
prises without  the  benefit  of  guidance  from 
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the  Congreaa.  In  ttiat  inalanoe,  ttw  Congraaa 
intervened  to  prohliit  thoee  regulations  from 
being  iasued  until  ttie  Congress  had  enacted 
legislatton  wtiich  would  set  forth  the  scope 
and  bases  for  the  regulation  of  duty-free  sales 
enterprises.  After  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
ttie  Customs  Service  would  be  allowed  to 
issue  implementing  regutations  in  accordance 
with  ttie  notice-and-comment  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

Paragraph  (2)  seta  forth  certain  limits  on  ttie 
location  of  duty-free  stores.  Under  this  para- 
graph, duty-free  stores  could  be  located  any- 
wtiere  within  ttie  same  port  of  entry— ttie 
limite  of  which  are  set  forth  in  Customs  Serv- 
ice regutations  and  dedaions— from  which  a 
purctiaser  of  duty-free  merctiandise  departa 
ttie  United  States,  or  anywtiere  wittiin  25  stat- 
ute miles  of  ttie  exit  point  from  which  the  pur- 
chaser will  depart  the  customs  territory;  ttiat 
is,  specific  airport,  seaport  or  tiorder  crossing. 
In  some  instances,  a  duty-free  store  may  tie 
located  within  25  miles  of  several  exit  points, 
in  wtiich  case  delivery  of  merchandise  to  de- 
parting passengers,  and  sut>sequent  exporta- 
tion fi-om  ttie  customs  territory  could  occur 
ttvough  any  of  ttie  exit  points  which  are  wittiin 
25  miles  of  the  location  of  the  duty-fi-ee  store. 

Aside  from  these  restrictions,  ttie  distance 
between  a  duty-free  store  and  an  exit  point  is 
left  to  ttie  discretion  of  ttie  person  which  will 
operate  ttie  store  and  is  not  subject  to  reguta- 
tion  by  ttie  Customs  Service.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, operators  of  duty-free  stores  will  have 
sufficient  flexibility  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  their  stores  to  take  advantage  of  business 
opportunities,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ensur- 
ing ttiat  ttie  Customs  Service  has  adequate 
control  over  ttie  stores  to  ensure  ttiat  ttiey  op- 
erate In  accordance  with  ttie  taw  and  impto- 
menting  regulations  and,  particularty,  ttiat  ttie 
merctiandise  ttiat  is  sokl  t>y  ttiem  is  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  othenwise  account- 
ed for.  Moreover,  regardless  of  wtiere  a  duty- 
free sales  enterprise  Is  tocated,  delivery  of 
merchandise  to  departing  passengers  woukj 
be  altowed  only  in  accordance  with  one  of  ttie 
specific  mettiods  specified  in  sutiparagraph 
(3E). 

Paragraph  (3)  seta  forth  a  number  of  speaf- 
k:  requirementa  for  duty-free  stores: 

Sut>paragraph  (A)  requires  duty-free  stores 
to  estatilish  procedures  to  provkle  reasonatile 
assurance  ttiat  duty-free  merctiandise  sold  by 
the  store  will  be  exported.  This  proviston  im- 
poses a  high  standard  on  operators  of  duty- 
free stores  to  adopt  approprtate  procedures 
designed  to  satisfy  the  important  requirement 
ttiat  duty-free  merctiandise  tie  exported.  Ttie 
precise  procedures  wtik;h  are  needed  will 
vary,  depending  on  a  numtier  of  factora,  in- 
cluding the  location  of  ttie  store  and  ptiyakal 
and  geographk^al  surroundings.  A  duty-free 
operator  is  not  required  atisokitely  to  guaran- 
tee exportation,  but  must  implement  reasona- 
bie  measures  within  the  operator's  control  to 
assure  that  exportation  takes  ptace.  Because 
operators  of  duty-free  stores  are  continuously 
subiect  to  ttie  requirements  of  a  customs 
bond,  the  Customs  Servk:e  always  has  ade- 
quate remedies  in  the  event  ttiat  exportation 
does  not  occur.  Under  tong  standing  pradtoe 
and  under  ttie  terms  of  ttie  bond,  wtien  expor- 
tation of  an  item  cannot  be  estabUstied,  an 
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operator  must  pay  the  duty  or  tax  on  the  Hem. 
Moreover,  in  appropriate  cases,  Nqudated 
damages  may  be  impoeed. 

Subparagraph  (B)  requires  that  duty-free 
stores  establish  and  enforce  Hmita  on  the 
quantity  of  goods  soW  to  any  one  indivklual  to 
quantities  appropriate  for  personal  use.  As  de- 
fined m  subparagraph  8(G),  personal  use 
quantities  means  other  than  resale  quantities, 
but  inckjdes  quantities  appropriate  for  house- 
hoM  or  family  consumption  as  well  as  for  gifte 
to  others.  Personal  use  quantities  are  not  re- 
strtoted  to  the  quantities  of  merchandise  that 
a  departing  passenger  may  bring  into  his  or 
her  destination  country  free  of  duly.  Under  this 
proviston,  ttie  Customs  ServK»  wouM  not  be 
authorized  to  fix  personal  use  quantities  at 
specific  levels,  but  only  to  issue  gudeHnes  to 
assist  operators  In  estatilistiing  and  enforckig 
the  statutory  requirement 

Subparagraph  (C)  requires  duty-fi-ee  stores 
to  post  signs  in  prominent  places  wittiin  their 
stores  whKh  state  that  the  merchandise  pur- 
ctiased  has  not  been  sutiject  to  U.S.  duty  or 
tax,  ttiat  such  merchandise  must  be  declared 
and  is  subject  to  duty  and  tax  If  brought  back 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  such  merchan- 
dise is  sutiject  to  the  customs  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries.  This  proviskxi  will 
help  purctiasers  of  duty-free  merchandne  to 
understand  the  laws  and  regutations  which 
apply  to  those  purctiases.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  value  of  duty-free  merchandise,  this  sut>- 
section  also  provkles,  however,  that  duty-fiBe 
stores  may  not  be  required  to  marie  or  other- 
wise place  a  distinguishing  klentifier  on  duty- 
free merctiandise  wtik:h  wouki  indicate  ttiat 
such  merchandise  vras  soW  in  a  duty-free 
store. 

Subparagraph  (D)  provkles  that  duty-fiee 
merchandiae  may  be  unpacked  into  salabto 
unite  without  ttie  necessity  of  further  pemnrts, 
such  as  a  permit  for  maniputetion.  Ttiis  provi- 
ston will  help  to  minimize  the  recordkeeping 
requirementa  imposed  on  operators  of  duty- 
free stores  while  also  ensuring  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  an  adequate  basis  upon 
whKh  to  audit  ttie  operation  of  a  duty-fi-ee 
store  for  compliance  with  the  tew  and  Imple- 
menting regutations. 

Subparagraph  (E)  concerns  the  way  in 
wh«h  delivery  of  duty-free  merchandise  may 
be  effected.  Ttie  manner  and  kx»tion  of  the 
delivery  of  duty-fi-ee  merctiandise  to  the  de- 
parting passenger  is  an  Important  component 
of  the  operator's  efforts  to  proykJe  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  merchandise  is  exported 
from  the  United  States.  The  legistetion  thus 
prescribes  certain  methods  of  delivery  whwh 
are  ttie  exclusive  delivery  mettiods  ttiat  an  op- 
erator of  a  duty-ft^ee  store  may  emptoy  to 
convey  ite  merchandise  to  the  departing  pas- 
senger. 

The  legislation  provkles  for  delivery  of  duty- 
free merchandise  at  intemational  airporte  in 
one  of  three  designated  ways.  An  operator 
may  use  one  or  more  of  ttie  mettiods  of  deliv- 
ery at  a  particular  location  at  ita  option,  but 
may  not  use  any  ottier  mettiod.  Ttie  designat- 
ed delivery  methods  for  an  airport  duty-free 
store  are  as  fdtows:  First  to  the  purchaser  of 
ttie  merchandise— or  to  a  family  member  or 
compareon  ti-aveling  with  the  purchaser— ki  an 
airport  area  restricted  to  departing  intematiorv 
al  passengers,  a  so-called  sterile  area;  or 
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second,  to  the  purchaaer  of  the  merchan- 
diae—or  to  a  famiy  member  or  compannn 
traveling  with  the  purchaaer— at  the  exit  point 
of  a  specific  deporting  fKghL  As  explained  in 
the  definition  of  exit  point  in  subparagraph 
8(G),  exit  point  includes  the  gate  holdkig  area 
for  a  specific  departing  flight  Gate  hoking 
areas  for  international  flighto  are  ordkiarily 
secure  areas  and  the  predominant  mode  of 
delivery  of  airport  store  duty-fiee  merchandise 
is  at  the  gate.  The  bill  wouW  not  affect  this 
practice;  and,  ttiird,  by  delivering  ttie  merchan- 
dise to  ttie  purchaser  by  placing  it  within  the 
aircraft  on  whk:h  the  purchaser  is  departing 
ft^om  the  United  States  for  carriage  by  the  air- 
line as  passenger  baggage— as  distinct  ftwn 
the  other  tvro  pemniitted  deivery  methods 
where  the  purchaser  carries  ttie  merchandise 
on  board  ttie  aircraft. 

TypKally,  merctiandise  is  delivered  to  ttie 
baggage  storage  compartment  of  an  airplane 
wtien  ttie  circumstances  at  a  particular  airport 
dKtate  or  wtien  compliance  with  Customs'  re- 
quirementa necessitates— as,  for  example, 
wtiere  an  imemational  flight  leaving  the  United 
States  makes  an  intermedtate  stop  in  anottier 
U.S.  kxation.  Ttie  requirement  that  the  mer- 
ctiandise be  delivered  to  the  alrptane  for  car- 
riage as  passenger  baggage  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate Customs'  superviston  and  contot)l  over 
the  export  of  duty-free  merchandise  and  also 
to  facilitate  comptance  with  the  Customs  tews 
and  regutations  in  the  destination  country.  On 
occaston,  however,  an  operator  of  a  duty-free 
sales  enterprise  may  be  unatile  to  effect  deliv- 
ery through  one  of  these  three  methods— 
where,  for  exampte,  the  purchaser  changes 
his  tiavel  plans  and  departa  on  an  eartier  flight 
but  does  not  advise  ttie  operator. 

When  the  operator  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  deliver  merchandse  to  a  departing 
passenger  through  one  of  ttie  ttiree  designat- 
ed delivery  methods,  but  has  been  unabte  to 
do  so  in  a  specific  Instance — as  in  the  exam- 
ple atx>ve— the  operator  woukJ  be  altowed  to 
make  delivery  through  any  other  reasonabte 
means,  that  is,  by  ptedng  the  merchandise  on 
the  next  availabte  flight  to  the  purchaser's 
destination.  An  operator  may  not  routinely  de- 
liver merchandise  to  departing  passengers 
ttirough  any  method  other  than  the  three 
whKh  are  set  forth  in  the  statute.  Regardless 
of  the  delivery  method  used,  the  operator  of 
the  duty-ft^ee  sales  enterprise  wouW  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  that  the  merctiandise 
had  been  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Delivery  of  duty-fi-ee  merctiandise  in  the 
case  of  border  stores  woukl  be  permitted  only 
at  a  merchandise  storage  kwation  at  or 
beyond  the  exit  point  This  limitation  is  neces- 
sary because  unless  duty-ft^ee  merchandise  is 
delivered  at  a  point  at  whfch  the  departing 
purchaser  has  no  alternative  but  to  leave  tfie 
United  States,  there  is  no  feasible  way  to 
assure  that  the  goods  are  exported.  This  de- 
livery requirement  would  not  affect,  however, 
the  delivery  of  duty-free  merchandise  at  kica- 
tions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—through action  or  acquiescence  of  the 
Customs  Servfce — tiefore  ttie  enactment  of 
the  legistetion.  since  delivery  at  such  locations 
presumably  now  provkles  sufficient  assurance 
of  exportation. 

Paragraph  (4)  ctosely  foltows  cun^ent  tan- 
guage  in  section  55S(b)  of  ttie  Tariff  Act  of 
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1930.  K  provkles  that  if  a  State,  tocal  or  other 
governmental  authority,  inddanl  to  ite  juriadto- 
tion  over  an  airport  seaport  or  otfiar  exit  fad- 
ity  requires  that  a  conoeseton  or  otfwr  form  of 
approval  be  obtained  for  operaion  of  a  di^- 
free  store— as  is  commonly  the  case,  du^ 
free  merchandise  may  not  be  wHtidrawn  from 
a  bonded  warehouse  and  tranaferred  to  or 
through  such  facility  unless  the  operator  of 
ttie  duty-hee  store  demonstrates  to  ttie  Cus- 
toms Senrice  that  ttie  required  concesaton  or 
approval  has  been  obtained.  When  it  enacted 
ttiis  proviston  several  yeere  ago.  ttie  Congreaa 
recognized  the  need  to  enaure  that  ttie  Inter- 
esta  of  State  and  tocal  govemmenta  are  pro- 
tected. 

Paragraph  (5)  provkles  that  merctwrKiae 
ottier  than  duty-fi^e  merchandise  may  be  aoM 
in  duty-fi-ee  stores,  except  ttiat  such  nonduty- 
ftee  merchandise  may  not  be  unnmlngled 
with  duty-free  merctiandae  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house—that is.  storage— facility  oltier  ttian  a 
bonded  facility  at  whk^  retail  salaa  are  made. 
The  requirement  that  non-duty-free  merctian- 
dise not  be  commingled  with  duty-free  mer- 
chandise during  storage— unleas  the  tocatton 
of  storage  is  a  bonded  duty-free  sales  enter- 
prise at  whk:h  retail  sales  are  made— w« 
ensure  that  the  recordkeeping  reaponsaxMiea 
of  operators  of  duty-free  stores  are  eiipHcit 
and  ttiat  the  Customs  Seonce  is  able  to  audM 
compliance  with  thoee  requiremento  eflicienl- 

ty. 

Paragraph  (6)  confirms  currant  practice 
whch  prohibita  duty-free  merchandtae  from 
bekig  brought  back  to  the  United  States  under 
the  personal  exemption.  Duty-free  merchan- 
dise may  be  purchased  only  for  use  outstoe 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
a  toaveler  «vho  returns  to  the  United  States 
with  merchandise  purchaaed  ki  a  Aity-free 
store  kicated  in  the  United  States  is  oMgated 
to  declare  such  merctiandise  as  If  it  had  been 
acquired  atiroad^and,  even  ttien.  ttie  mer- 
chandise is  not  eiigibie  for  the  personal  ex- 
emption; that  is.  duty  or  tax  must  be  paid  on 
the  merchandise. 

Paragra^  (7)  establishes  a  seperato  dass 
of  bonded  warehouses  for  duty-free  stores. 
Under  current  regulations,  duty-fi^ee  stores  are 
classified  as  dass  8.  dass  2,  or  dass  8-2 
bonded  warehouses.  These  dassiftcations  are 
inadequate  because  duty-fi«e  stores,  unlike 
other  bonded  warehouses,  are  essentially 
retail  operations.  Accordingly,  ttie  legislation 
directs  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  to  create 
a  new  dass  of  bonded  warefiouaea  for  duty- 
free stores  as  part  of  ttie  regulations  promut- 
gated  to  implement  the  statute.  In  creating 
this  now  dass  of  bonded  warehouaes— and  in 
devetoping  the  implementing  regutations  gen- 
erally-rthe  Secretary  is  to  take  into  account 
the  unk^  characteristics  of  the  deferent 
types  of  duty-free  stores. 

Paragraph  (8)  seta  forth  varkxis  definitions 
for  terms  used  in  the  legistetion.  Indudkig  for 
airport  stores,  border  stores,  customs  territory, 
duty-free  sales  enterprises,  duty-fi-ee  mer- 
ctiandise. exit  point  and  personal  use.  "Air- 
port stores"  are  defined  as  duty-free  sales  en- 
terprises whkrfi  deliver  duty-free  merchandiae 
to  or  on  behalf  of  indivkluals  departing  at 
international  airports.  "Border  stores"  are  de- 
fined as  duty-ftee  sales  enterprises  whKh  de- 
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Bmt  duly-l>«*  nwrchandhe  to  or  on  b«haM  of 
MMdiMto  (tafwrtmg  through  •  Iwid  border. 
XMkMM  twittoiy"  to  cMlMd  M  the  customs 
torritaiy  of  ttw  IMM  StMes  and  foreign  trade 
zonaa.  Tba  dainMon  of  the  "duly-«^«a  sales 
■iimpiiaaa"  tradn  currant  law.  taction  555(b) 
of  tw  Tvtff  Ad  of  1930.  which  deacrtt)es 
auch  aiiliiiiriaaa  as  thoaa  which  aaa.  for  per- 
aoratf  uaa  whia  aliraad,  A/tf-fne  merchan- 
dha  that  ia  dalwarad  from  a  bonded  facHty  to 
wi  Import  or  other  eidt  point  for  exportation  by 
or  on  bahrif  of  daparttig  indMduato.  "Duty- 
twa  marchandtoa"  is  deflnad  as  merchandise 
in  a  duly^lraa  atara  upon  which  neither  Feder- 
wi  duly  nor  tax  has  been  aaseased.  "Exit 
point"  it  daHnad  as  the  area  in  doae  proximity 
to  Iha  actual  axK  for  daparlure  from  the 
LMM  Stalaa.  indudkig  the  gate  holdmg  area 
in  thacaaa  of  m\  tkpon  where  there  Is  rea- 
aonMa  aaairanra  that  duly-free  merchandise 
dalwaiad  at  the  gala  hotdtog  area  wiN  be  ex- 
portod  from  the  customs  tsrrMory.  In  the  vast 
mi^orfly  of  cases,  the  gate  hoMng  area  of  an 
inlsmsiDnal  tkvoit  w«  now  prowida  adequate 
asatswra  ttwt  the  merchwdtee  wW  be  ex- 
portod.  Only  raiaty  is  it  expected  that  changes 
to  a  apacMc  gMa  holding  area  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  appropriate  as- 
sumoa  of  exportelioa  Fmaly.  "personal  use 
quwiMiaa"  la  defined  as  other  than  resale 
quantHias.  but  specifically  inchxing  quantities 
iljpropriate  for  household  or  (amiy  consump- 
tion as  wal  as  for  gifts  to  others.  The  person- 
al use  imitation  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
common  practica  of  travelers  from  many  na- 
tions of  buying  gifts  in  the  United  Stetes  to  be 
given  to  others  upon  the  travelers'  return 
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Section  3  provides  that  the  amendments  to 
section  55(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  effect- 
ed by  the  legislation  take  effect  15  days  after 


CONTRIBUTION  AT  THE  CHILLI- 
COTHE.  MO.  SALVATION  ARMY 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

ormssonai 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  HEPRJESHrTATIVCS 

Friday,  May  S.  1987 

Mr.  COI.EIMAN  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  year  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  work  in  ChiMKOthe,  MO.  I  am 
detghlad  to  ioin  with  the  peopto  of  that  com- 
munity in  lecognizing  the  tremendous  contri- 
buKon  the  Saivatnn  Army  has  made  over  the 
past  century.  Both  in  good  times  and  trying 
times,  the  Army  has  been  there  to  help  those 
in  need.  I  think  K  ia  important  to  note  that  the 
first  Salvation  Army  officer  in  ChMicottw  was  a 
womart.  Captain  Bennett  While  It  is  unlikely 
that  she  wouM  recognize  ttw  city  of  ChHIi- 
colhe  today.  I  am  confident  tftat  the  dedica- 
tion and  work  of  the  current  ChiWcothe  Corps 
officers— Captain  and  Mrs.  Gary  W.  Lowder, 
with  their  daughter,  Judttl>— wouki  be  very  fa- 
mifiar  toher. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  congratu- 
lating Captain  and  Mrs.  Lowder  and.  In  doing 
so.  recognizing  the  significant  work  and 
worthy  tradMon  of  the  Saivatnn  Army  across 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OFNEWMEXIOO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  two  importent  arti- 
cles on  the  absurdity  of  the  morioKngual  or 
English  only  movement 

The  first  artfcle,  "ImpHcattons  of  Racism 
Surface  In  Engltoh  Language  Legislatmn,"  by 
J.D.  AmoW  clearly  points  out  underlying  tones 
of  racism  and  the  Impracticality  of  limiting  the 
American  dream  to  those  who  only  speak 
English.  The  second  article.  "Ordering  a  Blue 
Com  Flaptack  Unsettling  to  Everyone  Used  to 
Speaking  Speniah."  by  Edmundo  Delgado.  il- 
lustrates how  such  an  amendmerrt  would 
Impact  our  communities.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  these  ttKNjghtful  and  Insightful  words. 
The  articles  foltow: 

IMFUCATIONS  OF  RACISM  SURTACE  IM  EMCUSH 

Languagx  Legislation 
(By  JH.  Arnold) 

Everyone  should  oppose  future  attempts 
to  impose  an  official  language  on  the 
people.  Besides  the  obvious  implications  of 
racism,  several  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  make  It  onerous. 

Why  should  anyone  be  forced  by  law  to 
speak  a  particular  language?  If  a  particular 
language  provides  such  benefits  to  those 
that  speak  it,  people  will  make  their  own  ef- 
forts to  learn  it  without  coercion.  English  is 
the  most  widely  spoken  language  in  the 
world.  In  virtually  every  non-English  speak- 
ing country  in  the  world,  English  is  the  first 
language  learned  after  the  other  tongue. 

If  the  English-speaking  community  of  this 
country  cannot  attract  people  to  leam  it, 
perhaps  that  community  does  not  offer 
enough  opportimities  to  either  immigrants 
or  native-twrn  individuals  with  a  different 
mother  tongue. 

Language  is  the  primary  currency  of  any 
culture.  Multi-cultural  nations  and  commu- 
nities offer  their  citizens  far  more  opportu- 
nities for  enrichment  and  educational  op- 
portunity than  their  homogenous  counter- 
parts. One  should  olwerve  the  rich  cultural 
fabric  of  Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  to  understand  the  t>enefits.  In 
those  places  where  cultural  divisions  have 
caused  civil  strife,  it  is  usually  not  language, 
but  other  differences  which  lead  to  the 
problems. 

Even  In  cases  where  language  differences 
have  caused  problems,  it  is  precisely  t>ecause 
of  legislation  mandating  the  use  of  one  lan- 
guage or  another  that  problems  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  notion  that  immigrants  have  special 
responsibility  to  leam  the  majority  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  have  some  merit, 
but  what  alMut  those  citizens  whose  fore- 
betLTS  did  not  immigrate  to  the  United 
States?  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
the  French,  Spanish  and  Native  American 
people  who  one  day  found  themselves  under 
United  States  rule  by  conquest  or  land  pur- 
chase without  referendum  are  Immigrants? 

When  promoters  of  English  as  an  official 
language  hear  about  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
government  in  Moscow  to  Impose  the  Rus- 
sian language  on  the  Baltic  states  or  their 
other  republics  where  Russian  is  not  native, 
these  cultural  purists  decry  the  lack  of  civil 


rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  should  we 
not  hold  to  the  same  standard? 

Any  time  a  "legal"  language  is  adopted, 
we  open  a  virtual  Pandora's  Box  of  linguis- 
tic totalitarianism.  A  language  is  not  Just  vo- 
cabulary, but  also  grammar,  syntax,  defini- 
tion, context  and  so  on.  Besides  the  danger 
of  having  government  censors  who  would 
rule  the  use  of  some  words  illegal  (as  is  the 
case  In  Prance),  we  might  also  see  such  bu- 
reaucrats taking  (XMltlons  on  the  grammar 
etc. 

If  it  would  be  illegal  for  a  meml)er  of  the 
Legislature  to  speak  on  the  floor  in  Spanish, 
could  it  not  also  l>e  illegal  for  that  person  to 
use  a  poor  choice  of  words  in  E^lish  or 
dangle  a  preposition? 

As  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem,  adoption  of 
any  official  language  has  the  potential  for 
this  sort  of  tyranny.  If  the  law  can  make 
the  use  of  "adol>e"  and  "santo"  and  "chile" 
in  an  official  document  illegal,  so  can  it 
make  the  use  of  "ain't"  and  "right  on"  and 
"sure  'nouf"  illegal  in  spoken  testimony  in 
court. 

The  founders  of  this  republic  debated  the 
idea  of  adopting  an  official  language  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  two  centuries 
ago.  Many  supporters  of  an  official  lan- 
guage at  that  time  wanted  German,  in  fact. 
Wisely  these  patriots  decided  to  make  no 
language  official  and  to  let  the  people  make 
the  choice. 

This  practice  has  worked  well  since  then 
and  the  republic  has  survived  to  this  day 
through  waves  of  immigration  and  conquest 
of  non-English  speaking  peoples.  Today  the 
most  eloquent  English  spoken  anywhere  can 
be  heard  in  our  theaters  and  broadcast  pro- 
grams and  even  on  the  streets  of  Santa  Pe. 
The  promoters  of  forced  English  should 
leam  the  lessons  of  our  founders  and  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Rather  than  bring  us 
the  language  police  reminiscent  of  George 
Orwell's  1984,  they  should  work  on  the 
much  more  Important  problems  of  function- 
al illiteracy  among  high  school  graduates  in 
white,  Anglo-Saxon  communities  or  the  in- 
ability of  our  university  graduates  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  business  communi- 
ty where  their  lack  of  foreign-language  abil- 
ity costs  United  States-owned  companies 
critical  opportunities. 

The  use  of  English  must  flourish  or  dimin- 
ish on  its  own  merits.  It  cannot  gain  accept- 
ance by  coercion  and  legal,  secondclass 
status  of  other  tongues. 

English  will  grow  and  change  as  a  lan- 
guage only  if  it  has  the  influence  of  foreign 
words  and  ideas  and  new  usages  just  as  it 
has  grown  from  its  Teutonic  and  Romance 
roots  1,500  years  ago.  Locldng  it  up  in  Legis- 
lative constraints  serves  neither  the  future 
of  the  language  or  the  welfare  of  those  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  speak  and  write  from  an- 
other perspective  and  different  tradition. 

Oroerimg  a  Blue  Corm  Flapjack  Umset- 

TLHrO    TO     EVEKTONE    USED    TO    SPEAKIHC 

Spanish 

(By  Edmundo  Delgado) 

I  awakened  in  a  cold  seat  the  morning 
after  House  Joint  Resolution  9  was  intro- 
duced in  the  New  Mexico  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proposing  to  make  English  the  of- 
ficial language  In  the  state.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  office,  I  phoned  my  friend  and 
author,  Orlando  Romero,  at  the  Museum  of 
New  Mexico  History  Library  to  Inquire  bow 
he  felt  about  such  a  preposterous  introduc- 
tion. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  a  person  with  a  name  like  Edmundo 


Ricardo  Delgado?"  I  asked.  "Imagine  what 
might  happen  If  thU  proposal  l>ecame  a  part 
of  our  constitution  and  we  were  placed  In  an 
"English  only"  mode.  Edmund  Richard 
Slender?" 

Orlando,  from  Nambe.  has  often  suggest- 
ed that  Don  Juan  de  Onate  is  the  father  of 
our  country,  and  says  he  grew  up  thinking 
the  real  American  revolution  began  at  San 
Jiian  Pueblo  in  1680! 

"Does  the  legislation  suggest  that  every- 
one speak  "our"  language— the  King's  Eng- 
lish or  Henry  Kissinger's?"  he  inquired.  We 
tx>th  agreed  we  best  begin  practicing. 

We  continued  speculating  about  the  pros- 
pect over  lunch.  He  ordered  a  blue  com 
flapjack  with  hot  (Caplscum  armuum)  and  a 
Two  Exces  beer.  I  did  not  know  exactly  how 
to  order  a  guacamole  salad  so  I  called  for  a 
holymoly  salad.  I  thought  the  waitress 
might  be  offended  if  I  asked  for  a  botUe  of 
Coco-Cola  (too  Spanish  sounding)  so  I  asked 
for  a  Coke. 

Just  to  be  making  small  talk,  we  asked  the 
waitress  where  she  lived,  and  she  told  us  she 
was  from  Cedar  Crest  in  the  Watermelon 
Mountains  near  the  City  of  the  E>uke. 

Orlando  noted  that  the  menu  indicated 
the  special  for  the  day  was  stuffed  little 
be\ts  in  a  bread  roll.  Texans  still  call  them 
fah-heetahs  in  a  pe-tah  because  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  legislation  hasn't  been  sent  to 
Austin.  1  noted  they  had  discontinued  chi- 
michangas  and  enchiladas  because  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico's  computers  is  still 
searching  for  an  appropriate  translation. 
The  computer  was  down  and  was  having 
trouble  with  Schlotskya  and  Der  Wiener 
SchnitieL 

Spaghetti  and  bar  mltzvah  have  already 
blown  four  computer  chips,  which  apparent- 
ly have  l)een  back  ordered  from  Mitsubishi. 
The  buyers  seem  to  be  having  difficulty  in 
writing  the  correct  Japanese  address  in  the 
official  language  of  the  sUte. 

I  know  Orlando  likes  to  talk  about  con- 
struction on  his  home.  "Are  you  still  making 
a  lot  of  mud  blocks  for  your  mud  block 
home?"  I  Inquired. 

"Not  this  weekend.  I  drove  my  old  Ford 
Pomegranate  this  last  weekend  up  to  The 
Popular  National  Lalwratory  to  visit  my 
friend,  Charlie  Cow  Head.  Before  the  law, 
he  used  his  ancestral  name  Cal>eza  de 
Vaca,"  he  told  me. 

By  that  time  the  waitress  had  overheard 
our  conversation  and  she  had  to  break  in, 
adding  her  two  cents.  "My  friend  over  in  St. 
Michaels,  Mulberry  and  Upper  River  Coun- 
ties are  concerned  that  the  law  may  change 
the  names  of  the  little  villages  like  Tecolote 
to  Owl.  El  Cuervo  to  The  Raven,  and  El  Oo- 
bemador  to  The  Governor,"  she  said. 

Part  of  our  conversation  suddenly  shifted 
to  our  concern  with  what  some  of  the  civic 
groups  were  going  to  do  about  the  special 
celebrations  around  town.  Some  of  the  con- 
cerns would  have  to  be  translations.  We 
both  agreed  that  La  Fiesto  de  Santa  Fe 
would  certainly  cause  the  ACXU  some  con- 
sternation when  they  suddenly  figured  out 
that  it  was  really  The  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  and  the  Rodeo  de  Santa  Pe  stetion- 
ery  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  changed 
to  Holy  Faith  Roundup. 

What  about  the  Sante  Fe  Opera?  The 
Opera  of  the  Holy  Faith  might  just  sotmd 
like  another  production.  Then  there's  the 
Spanish  Market  with  its  artisans  and  all 
their  unnamed  (In  the  official  language) 
crafts.  Oh.  and  what  tourist  visiting  the 
Indian  Market  is  going  to  l)elieve  one  of  our 
Native  Americans  when  he  discloses  that  he 
is  from  St.  Dominic,  just  north  of  the  City 
of  the  Duke? 
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It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  community  at 
the  base  of  the  Sacrament  Mountains  in 
southeast  New  Mexico  won't  have  The  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith's  mayor  to  kick  around 
any  more  when  he  makes  remarks  about  the 
City  of  Large  Cottonwoods— somehow  it 
won't  be  insulting. 

"There's  one  sure  thing,"  Orlando  sUted. 
"I  don't  think  our  only  Native  American 
senator  will  like  being  called  John  Spotted." 

Just  as  we  were  waiting  for  our  check,  In 
walked  Johnny  Flowers  and  Mary  Jane 
Momlngstar.  "Did  you  hear?"  Ix>asted 
Johnny.  "You  can  call  us  Juan  Flores  and 
Maria  Juana  Lucero  again.  The  House  of 
RepresenUtives  just  blasted  HJR  9  out  of 
committee,  made  it  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness and  defeated  it  70-0." 

Orlando  and  I  smiled  at  one  another,  and 
Juan  simply  said,  "Right  on  bro'!  Later."  in 
the  language  of  the  people. 


RECOGNITION  OP  ARBITRATION 
DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In  the  city 
of  New  Yorit.  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation is  holding  Its  annual  "Art)itration  Day" 
celebration.  New  Yort<  State  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  and  Mayor  Ed  Koch,  respectively,  pro- 
claimed the  day  'Arbitration  Day  in  New  York 
State"  and  "Artortration  Day  In  New  Yortt 
City." 

I  am  glad  to  see  alteration  Is  receiving  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  Providing  a  method 
for  voluntary  conflict  resolution  is  a  welcome 
alternative  to  the  formal,  judteial  process.  Att)t- 
b-ation  can  establish  a  starting  point  and  pro- 
vkJe  directicxi  to  arguments  that  have  readied 
an  Impasse. 

Forty-eight  organizations  from  wkiely  di- 
verse fieWs  are  cosponsoring  this  event  The 
fact  that  art)rtration  is  enjoying  such  wide- 
spread support  shows  the  growing  Importance 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution. 

The  American  Arbitration  Association  is 
sponscxing  a  confererwe  today,  at  tt>e  New 
York  Hilton.  The  main  topic  will  be  the  use  of 
artiitration  in  eight  specialized  areas.  They  are: 
constiuction.  consumer.  Insurance.  Interna- 
tional ti-ade,  private  sector  latxx  relations,  In- 
terest artMtiation,  and  securities  and  textile 
and  apparel  disputes.  Also,  various  awards 
will  be  given  to  desennng  recipients  for  their 
contributions  to  voluntary  dispute  resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cornmend  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  for  its  fine  wori(, 
and  congratulate  the  persons  being  honored 
for  their  exemplary  work. 
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of  Bishop  Gallagher  high  school  in  Harper 

Woods,  Ml. 

During  the  past  7  years,  Brottter  Glenn  has 
demonstivted  outstanding  service,  commit- 
ment and  dedttation  to  the  young  men  and 
wonten  of  Harper  Woods.  In  7  years  as  princi- 
pal of  Bist>op  Gallagher.  Brother  Glenn  has 
helped  the  school  grow  liy  expanding  the  cur- 
ricMkjm.  and  by  showing  genuine  concern  for 
ttie  education  of  the  students. 

Brother  Glenn  has  also  provkled  vakiable 
assistance  to  myself  tjy  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Academy  Nomination  Committee  which 
recommends  high  school  students  for  enroll- 
ment In  our  military  academies.  During  this 
time  he  has  pnsvktod  outstanding  leadership 
in  establishing  a  system  that  altows  obiective 
review  of  all  candklates. 

Brother  Glenn  has  touched  all  of  the  people 
in  Harper  Woods  through  his  unselfish  service 
to  tt>e  commur>ity  and  his  deep  commitment  to 
the  y<xing  men  ar>d  women  of  the  commur>ity. 
He  is  a  man  wtw  Is  very  deserving  of  our 
thanks  and  our  appreciation  for  all  that  he  has 
accomplished. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BROTHER  GLENN 

NEINER 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8,  1987 
Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Brother  Glenn  Neiner.  principal 


FARBCERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION NEEDS  REFORM 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  8.  1987 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  f^orth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  American  agricul- 
tijre  has  been  going  through  a  ti-aumatic  crisis 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  had  many  tong 
detjates  here  in  Congress  atxxjt  how  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  America's  family  farm- 
ers. Let  me  just  say  that  problems  continue. 
Thare  is  an  in(»n>e  problem,  and  there  is  a 
debt  problem,  and  of  course  they  are  related. 
But  today  I'd  like  to  address  ttie  debt  problem 
because  it  is  the  Inability  to  repay  loans  that 
forces  many  farmers  off  the  larxl. 

One  of  the  results  of  continued  tow  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities  Is  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  make  payments  on  their  loans.  In 
normal  times,  the  recourse  for  the  lender 
wlien  a  borrower  defaults  is  to  forectose  the 
loan  and  take  possesston  of  the  collateral.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times,  because  the  value 
of  the  collateral  has  also  fallen  dramatically. 
Lenders  now  face  the  fact  that  even  forecto- 
sure  and  sale  of  the  (»llateral  will  not  prevent 
substantial  losses  on  these  defaulted  loans. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota, 
about  8,000  family  tanners  rely  on  ttie  Farm- 
ers Home  Administiation  for  all  or  part  of  their 
credit  needs.  Ttie  seriousness  of  the  crisis  in 
our  agricultiiral  economy  is  demonsttated  by 
ttte  number  of  problem  toans  in  FmHA's  port- 
fotto.  In  the  last  2  years.  FmHA  has  sent 
2.100  of  their  North  Dakota  borrowers  notices 
of  intent  to  take  adverse  action,  the  precursor 
of  foreclosure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  ahiKWt  10 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  my  State. 

CONGRESS  CAN  SAVE  FARMERS  AND  MONEY 

If  we  continue  atong  our  cunent  path,  it 
seems  fairty  certain  that  within  1  or  2  years 
North  Dakota  will  k>se  a  great  many  of  these 
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^S00  fviMra  wWi  FmHA  prabtam  totm.  And 
•wf*  am  tMit  or  thowandi  more  taniMre 
araund  iw  oounky  In  Vm  Mm*  aMMMon.  Tlw 
poM  I  want  to  ainphaatt*  today  it,  that 
doaant  na«f  to  happaa  W*  hare  in  Congreas 
can  do  aomattiing  atoul  N.  wa  can  hatp  ttwae 
famiare  atay  on  tha  land  and  continue  fann- 
ing, and  wa  can  aave  tha  Gowanvnant  money 
al  ttta  aama  ttma. 


UMI 


famiare  raakudure  Ihair  dabta  is  cheaper  than 
foredoaing  and  taUng  their  land,  managing 
and  uWmilali  dhpoaing  of  the  property.  And 
who  knowa  what  the  atructure  of  land  owner- 
•h^  wM  look  ■(•  in  10  or  20  yeers  if  we  con- 
Mnue  to  taddy  approve  thoae  foredoeures? 

FMH*  MMENOMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intooducing  a  biM 
that  ooiMna  a  package  of  reforms  that  wiN 
ha^  Farmare  Home  help  famwre  repay  their 
loana  and  stay  in  businass.  In  writing  this  pro- 
poaal,  I  have  been  working  ctpeely  with  three 
Congraaaman  who  are  membere  of  the  Com- 
mittoe  on  Agriculture.  Some  of  the  elements 
of  our  package  wM  mendata  that  FmHA  use 
aome  of  the  broad  authority  granted  In  the 
1985  fann  bM.  Olhere  are  more  technical  cor- 
rscttons  deaigned  to  aaow  FmHA  the  authority 
to  uae  certain  servicing  opitons.  I'd  like  to  em- 
phasize tliat  each  and  every  provision  is  fully 
In  the  spirit  of  the  credH  title  of  that  law. 

Joining  me  In  sporworing  this  legislation  are 
Mr.  Marlenee  of  Montana.  Mr.  Penny  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
jEFfOfWS  of  Vermont.  Mr.  McOaoe  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Staixinqs  of  klaho,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi  and  Mr.  Sabo  of  Mainesota.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROV  of  the  DisMct  of  Cokjmbia,  Mr.  Guckman 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Espy  of  Mis- 
aisa^ppi.  Mr.  Lancaster  of  ^k)nh  Carolina.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Mtoois.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  JONTZ  of  Indnna. 

OEST  SrrOEMENT 

The  first  and  main  provision  of  our  package 
deals  with  debt  settlement,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  det)t  write  downs.  In  section  1309 
of  ttw  1965  farm  bM,  Congress  gave  Farmers 
Home  broad  autfwrtty  to  compromise,  reduce, 
•diust.  and  charge-off  claims  against  borrow- 
ers. This  sectkxi  is  very  dear,  and  I  think  the 
Congress  fuly  InterKled  for  Farmers  Home  to 
use  it  to  help  farmere  restructure  their  detits. 

Instead.  Farmers  Home  has  utilized  this  au- 
thority only  In  conjunctton  vinth  foreclosure  or 
ottier  forms  of  Iquktatkx)  of  a  borrower's 
farming  operatkxi.  FmHA  refuses  to  use  debt 
aetttement  as  a  form  of  toan  servicing  to  help 
farmere  remain  on  ttte  land  and  continue 
farming  as  FmHA  twrrowors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  good  polKy  and  it  is 
not  good  tiusineas.  For  most  borrowers  wtK> 
face  IquhJatton  tiy  Farmers  Home,  the  value 
of  the  cdMeral  securing  the  loans  has  fallen 
wel  betow  the  amount  owed  to  FmHA.  This 
meana  that  If  FmHA  Nqudates  the  txxrower 
and  sells  ttie  collateral  property,  or  if  the  bor- 
rower declares  bankruptcy,  FmHA  win  still 
kMemortey. 

EXAMPl£  OF  AN  UNDERSECUnCO  LOAN 

For  exampte,  conskler  a  farmer  who  now 
owea  Farmere  Home  $300,000  on  land  that 
has  dacined  in  vakie  to  $200,000.  If  the 
farmer    can't    make    payments    on    that 
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$300,000,  no  matter  wftat  toan  aarvidng  op- 
ttons  he  tries,  wtiat  shouU  the  Government 
do?  If  FmHA  foredoees  and  aeMs  the  land, 
the  Government  wM  get  $200,000.  lesa  aub- 
stantlal  legal  artd  management  eoeis  that  wiN 
be  Incurred.  mayt>e  a  net  of  $180,000. 

WouMnI  it  make  a  tot  more  aenae  to  see 
wftether  ttw  farmer  who  Is  currently  on  tfie 
land  couM  make  payments  on  hia  toan  if  It 
were  reduced  from  $300,000.  What  if  the 
farmer  can  repay  a  $250,000  toan?  Or  a 
$200,000  toan?  Or  even  a  toan  reduced  to 
$180,000,  ttw  amount  the  Government  wouU 
get  through  a  Nqudatton? 

My  colleagues  and  I  maintain  ttie  Govern- 
ment sfwuto  reduce  the  amount  of  the  loan  to 
ttw  level  ttw  farmer  can  repay,  as  tong  as  that 
amount  is  at  least  as  much  as  ttie  Govern- 
ment wouM  get  ttvough  Hqudatton.  In  many,  if 
not  most  cases,  the  Government  wW  ultimate- 
ly get  more  money  back  by  keeping  the 
present  farmers  on  ttie  land,  because  many  of 
ttiem  can  repay  at  a  level  in  tietween  the  cur- 
rent toan  amount  and  ttie  Kquklatnn  vatoe  of 
ttie  toan.  At  woret  ttie  Goverrwnent  wHI  break 
even,  and  ttiink  of  ttie  tragedy  we  will  have 
averted  out  In  the  heartland.  Family  farmers 
will  be  able  to  stay  on  the  land,  contritxjting  to 
ttie  economies  of  their  tocal  communities,  and 
the  production  of  ttiis  000011/8  food  will 
remain  In  the  hands  of  family  farmers. 

It  Is  important  that  everyone  realize  that 
wmting  off  debt  will  not  cost  the  Government 
money,  because  ttie  money  is  already  gone, 
k>st  with  ttie  deflation  of  land  vatoes.  If  Farm- 
ere Home  has  been  straigtitfonward  in  its 
bookkeeping,  ttiese  losses  wilt  have  been  writ- 
ten off  already.  If  not,  we  may  need  to  do 
some  accounting  to  acknowledge  that  ttie 
k>sses  have  already  been  Incurred.  But  make 
no  mistake,  ttie  $100,000  from  my  example, 
tfid  ttie  millions  of  dollara  of  t>ad  FmHA  debt 
nationwide.  Is  gone. 

We  must  make  ttie  best  of  a  bad  situatton 
by  helping  farmers  restructure  their  detrts,  stay 
on  ttie  land,  and  pay  wtiat  they  can.  In  ttie 
process,  ttie  Government  will  recover  more 
ttian  it  wouk)  ttirough  ttiousands  and  tlwu- 
sands  of  Ik^uidations  and  t>ankruptcies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttiat  is  wtiat  Congress 
Intended  Farmers  Home  to  do  when  it  passed 
the  credit  title  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  Thafs 
wtiy  my  colleagues  and  I  are  Introducing  ttiis 
legMatkxi  to  get  Farmere  Home  to  use  ttie 
auttiority  we  gave  ttiem. 

Atiout  2  monttis  ago.  I  introduced  H.R. 
1050,  Ttie  FwHA  Leaderstiip  Act  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  to  get  Farmere  Home  to 
lead  ttie  way  in  tielping  farmere  by  restructur- 
ing agricultural  debt  Since  ttien,  25  of  our  col- 
leagues, both  Democrats  and  Reput>lk:ans. 
and  several  membere  of  ttie  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, have  joined  me  by  cosponsoring  ttiis 
bill.  Ttie  package  of  reforms  I  am  Introducing 
today  has  as  Its  centerpiece  a  similar  provii- 
sion.  I'm  happy  to  say  ttiat  with  ttie  help  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  I'm 
Introdudng  some  more  tiadly  needed  reforms 
of  ttie  Farmere  Home  Admin^stratton. 

PnOVISION  ON  DEBT  SETTLEMENT 

The  debt  settlement  proviston  of  our  bill, 
quite  simply,  woukj  require  ttie  Secretary,  in 
cases  wtiere  all  ottier  toan  servicing  options 
have  failed  to  reestatsTish  repayment  atiility,  to 
write  down  ttie  terms  of  ttie  loan  to  ttie 
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amount  necesaary  to  actiieve  repayabiity,  as 
kxig  aa  Ihe  Government  wiH  recover  at  least 
aa  much  aa  K  wouU  through  Kquklatton.  The 
Secretary  wodd  not  tie  at)le  to  terminate  a 
borrower's  eligibility  for  future  credit  as  a 
result  of  ttie  wrtto  down,  nor  wouto  the  Secre- 
tary be  atito  to  require  Nqddation  as  a  condi- 
tkxi  for  a  write  down,  both  of  which  are  cur- 
rently FmHA  policies. 

The  bill  wpuM  require  the  FmHA,  if  tt  cak»- 
lated  ttiat  the  Kquktatton  vatoe  of  the  ooltateral 
Is  greater  ttian  70  percent  of  ttie  total  toan 
vakje,  to  provtoe  independent  support  for 
such  estknates.  Quite  frankly,  ttiis  proviston 
arises  out  of  a  lack  of  oonftoence  in  FmHA  to 
make  a  fair  assessment  of  ttie  tk^ddatton 
value  of  a  toan.  If  FmHA  doesn't  want  to  do 
any  write  downs,  they  might  try  to  overstate 
ttie  vafcje  of  ttie  collateral  to  ttie  pdnt  wtiere 
the  borrower  couktn't  make  it  casti-ftow.  I 
might  add  ttiat  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  estimated  ttiat  FmHA  Is  recovering,  on  av- 
erage, about  50  cents  of  the  dollar  wtien  ttiey 
foreclose  on  borrowera  In  default 

Anottier  proviston  altows  private  lendere  to 
come  In  and  buy  the  \oax\  at  ttie  caknjiated  Mq- 
ddatton  value  if  FmHA  deddes  ttie  bonower 
still  can't  repay  a  toan  reduced  to  ttiat  level. 
This,  too,  is  to  provkle  a  check  on  FmHA  so 
ttiey  don't  cook  ttie  numbere  to  prevent  a  de- 
serving borrower  from  getting  a  write  down. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  DEBT  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  some  wtio  will  argue 
ttiat  ttie  Government  cannot  start  writing  down 
ttiis  debt  saying  ttiat  once  you  start  it  will 
never  stop,  they  say,  "If  you  write  down  the 
toans  of  those  who  can't  pay.  then  the  paying 
customere  will  resent  It  and  stop  making  pay- 
ments on  their  toans,  and  ttie  Government  will 
tose  even  more." 

Let  me  say  several  things  atxxjt  ttiat  Firet 
as  a  representative  of  farmere,  I  am  offended 
by  ttie  suggestk>n  that  large  numbere  of  ttiem 
are  gdng  to  try  to  ctieat  ttie  Government  out 
of  a  tot  of  money.  Ttie  vast  majority  of  farmere 
are  proud,  tiard-working,  honest  people  wtio 
very  much  want  to  pay  ttieir  bills. 

Yes,  ttiere  will  t>e  some  wtio  resent  ttie  fact 
that  neighbora  who  are  in  deep  trouble  got 
some  help,  while  ttiey  continue  to  make  ttieir 
payments.  I  say  to  ttiem,  "you'd  better  dedde 
wtiettier  you  want  to  have  neightiore." 

And,  yes,  ttiere  will  be  a  few  wtio  will 
wKXider  if  ttiey  couldn't  get  a  write  down  If 
ttiey  stopped  making  payments  on  ttieir  debts. 
But  constoer  ttie  vise  grip  that  Farmere  Home 
has  on  ttiese  people.  Every  bushel  of  every 
crop  Is  mortgaged  to  FmHA.  Ttiere  are  farm- 
ere who  can't  get  enough  to  pay  living  and  op- 
erating expenses  because  FmFA  won't  re- 
lease enough  money  from  crop  sales.  I  hardly 
think  ttiat  some  borrower  Is  going  to  mn  off  to 
Las  Vegas  with  money  he  or  stie  stioukj  be 
paying  to  Farmers  Home. 

Finally,  plenty  of  private  lendere  are  negoti- 
ating with  farmers  to  tKing  nonpaying  loans 
back  on  line,  by  writing  down  debt  if  neces- 
sary. Ttiese  lenders  underetend  ttiat  it  makes 
good  tHJSiness  sense  to  write  down  debt  The 
St  Paul  district  of  Farm  Credit  Services  Is 
almost  tiack  to  profitatMllty  this  year  tiecause  it 
lias  restructured  almost  one-half  of  Its  nonac- 
crual  toans.  If  you  ask  them,  I  know  they'll  tell 
you  that  some  of  ttieir  bonowers  have  resent- 
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ed  the  assistance  that  ottiere  have  received, 
but  I  also  know  they'll  say  they  haven't  a 
doubt  that  their  restmcturing  campaign  was  a 
sound  business  deciston. 

It's  time  for  the  Farmere  Home  Administra- 
tfon  to  stop  sitting  on  its  hands  as  family  farm- 
ere go  under,  and  instead  go  out  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  get  these  folks  making  pay- 
ments again  on  toans  they  can  hope  to  pay 
off  and  continue  their  livelihood  of  fanning. 

Just  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  describe 
to  you  the  other  major  components  of  our 
padcage  of  amendments  to  remove  any  doubt 
concerning  the  credit  provistons  of  the  1985 
farmbM. 

RELEASE  OF  LIVING  ANO  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Ttie  second  major  proviston  deals  with  the 
release  of  living  and  operating  expenses,  and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  make 
ttiese  releases  until  such  time  as  ttie  borrower 
Is  actually  dispossessed  of  ttie  land  and  the 
Secretary  has  determined  the  bonower  to  be 
indigibto  for  the  farmland  lease-back  program. 

As  cunently  written,  the  law  requires  re- 
leases only  up  to  point  of  acceleratton.  and 
quite  frankly,  thafs  too  soon.  Even  after  ac- 
celeratton, a  farmer  may  be  able  to  continue 
farming  for  a  year  or  two  as  he  or  she  goes 
through  the  Ikjuklation  process  and  the  ap- 
peals process.  It  Is  only  fair  that  FmHA  not  be 
altowed  to  force  these  bonowere  to  give  up  by 
stannng  ttiem  out  It  may  sound  like  an  ex- 
treme accusatton  to  say  that  FmHA  does  this, 
but  in  fact  it  happens  all  too  often,  as  many 
former  FmHA  borrowere  can  attest 

This  proviston  would  not  Impede  FmHA's 
debt  cdtectton  efforts,  but  simply  protect  a 
family's  living  and  operating  expenses  during 
the  collectton  process,  in  ttie  same  way  a 
bankniptcy  court  wouW  protect  income  for 
ttiose  expenses. 

PAYMENT  TO  GUARANTEED  LENDERS 

A  third  provision  of  the  package  deals  with 
payments  to  lendere  of  losses  on  guaranteed 
toans.  Cunently.  FmHA  won't  pay  lenders  for 
tosses  on  guaranteed  toans  unless  the  lender 
forectoses  on  ttie  loan  and  Itoddates  the  se- 
curity property.  But  as  I  just  explained,  fore- 
closures are  often  In  notx>dy's  Interest  In 
many  cases,  everyone  woukf  t>e  Iwtter  off  If 
the  debt  were  written  down  to  a  level  the  bor- 
rower can  repay,  saving  ttie  expense  and 
trauma  of  forectosure.  Our  bill  wouW  require 
FmHA  to  make  payments  on  losses  incuned 
when  a  guaranteed  lender  writes  down  a  loan 
that  meets  the  criteria  of  FmHA  write-downs 
descrit>ed  above. 

On  a  related  matter,  many  lendere  have  ex- 
pressed concern  to  us  that  they  don't  know 
when  Famnere  Home  will  pay  on  a  guarantee 
If  a  borrower  files  a  chapter  12  banknjptcy.  I 
believe  that  Farmere  Home  may  be  wortting 
on  this,  but  we'd  like  to  assure  lendere  that 
they'll  get  pakj  on  an  estimate  of  the  toss 
within  a  few  months  of  a  chapter  12  plan 
being  approved. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  by  altowing  lendere  to 
get  payments  on  the  guarantees  without  fore- 
ctosing,  we'll  see  a  tot  fewer  of  these  loans 
end  up  In  liankruptcy  court.  If  we  can  accom- 
plish that  we'M  save  everyone  time  and 
money.  It  is  my  further  hope  that  these  provi- 
stons wHI  bdkj  lender's  confklence  In  the 
guaranteed  toan  program. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  INVENTORY  PROPERTY 

Ttie  fourth  component  Is  a  resdutton  on  ttie 
disposal  of  FmHA's  inventory  property.  In  Me- 
braska  and  Iowa,  at  toast  Farmere  Home  has 
been  accused  of  vtolating  the  legal  require- 
ment that  before  it  sells  property  to  any  will- 
ing buyer,  it  search  for  3  yeare  for  a  buyer 
who  meets  FmHA's  "family  fanner"  criteria 
Our  bill  contains  a  sense  of  Congress  resoki- 
tton  steting  that  FmHA  must  declare  "sulta- 
bto"  and  make  availabto  for  sale  to  these  ek- 
gibto  buyere  ail  Inventory  larto  unless  it  Is  un- 
likely that  such  farmere  woukl  be  abto  to  prof- 
itably farm  ttie  land. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NEW  LOAN  SERVtCMQ 
PROCEDURES 

Our  fifth  proviston  deals  with  ttie  implemen- 
tatton  of  this  package  of  reforms.  If  this  bill  Is 
enacted  into  law,  ttie  cunent  forms  and  col- 
lection procedures  used  by  Farmere  Home  wHI 
be  obsolete.  In  addition,  all  bonowere  who  are 
currently  subject  to  adverse  action  woukJ  be 
digibto  for  new  toan  senndng  options  set  forth 
in  this  bill. 

So  if  we  really  want  these  reforms  to  benefit 
the  80,000  fannere  out  there  who  are  In 
danger  of  adverse  action  being  brought  by 
FmHA,  we  need  to  provkle  them  some  breath- 
ing space  until  Fannere  Home  can  get  regula- 
tions out  to  Implement  these  new  toan  servic- 
ing procedures.  Therefore,  ttie  bill  calls  for  the 
temporary  suspenston  of  all  cdlection  activi- 
ties during  the  time  it  takes  FmHA  to  Imple- 
ment the  debt  write-down  procedures. 

WIttiout  this  proviston,  these  reforms  couW 
be  too  late  to  help  the  2,500  bonowere  at  risk 
in  North  Dakota  and  the  tens  of  ttiousands  of 
Fannere  Home  borrowere  nationwkJe  for 
whom  foreclosure  or  Mquktation  Is  a  very  real 
danger.  If  we're  gdng  to  enact  ttiese  reforms, 
let's  not  do  It  and  then  watch  as  thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmere  go  under  white  we 
wait  for  FmHA  to  implement  new  regulations. 
Let's  make  sure  these  farmere  have  a  shot  at 
working  out  their  problems  with  the  loan  serv- 
idng  options  In  this  bHI. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  contains  several  other  provistons  to 
improve  toan  sennces  for  Farmere  Home  bor- 
n>were'.  One  proviston  sto-engthens  ttie  right  of 
prevtous  ovmere  of  land  now  in  FmHA  inven- 
tory to  have  the  first  chance  at  buying  back 
their  land.  Another  section  wouW  make  more 
fannere  eligible  to  rent  back  their  homestead 
dwellings  after  they  leave  farming. 

We  have  a  section  that  makes  defenal  of 
principal  and  interest  payments  a  more  viable 
option  for  financially  sto^essed  farmers.  Finally, 
there  is  a  provision  to  altow  bonowers  who 
got  out  of  emergency  funds  to  get  the  same 
interest  rates  as  borrowere  who  got  loans  for 
exactly  ttie  same  purposes  out  of  normal 
funds. 

In  conduston,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  whdeheartedly  with  the  toan  serv- 
kang  pdey  this  Congress  put  in  place  with  the 
passage  of  the  1985  fann  bill.  Unfortunately, 
ttie  Farmers  Home  Administi^ation  has  done  a 
woefully  inadequate  job  with  the  implemento- 
tion  of  that  polkry.  Ttie  Administi-ation  leaves 
us  no  choice  but  to  go  back  to  the  issue 
again,  with  tegislation,  to  spell  out  very  ctearty 
wtiat  we  expect  ttiem  to  do. 

My  colleagues  and  I  ask  for  your  support  for 
this  legislation,  which  ¥W)ukl  pwt  the  Farmere 
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Home  Administralton  back  on  the  track  that 
Coni^ess  Intended,  helping  family  farmere  in 
times  of  diffkxilty.  We  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  agree  with  us  and  enact  these  very  impor- 
tant reforms. 


MILITART  AFFILIATE  RADIO 
SYSTEM 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 


OP 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday.  May  8.  1987 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  cdleagues  to  ttie 
meritorious  servk»  one  of  my  constituents, 
Hany  Simpson,  has  provtoed  the  Military  Affili- 
ate Radto  System  [MARS]  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  vdunteered  his  time  and 
talent  In  radto  communications  to  ttie  MARS 
network  almost  continuously  since  the  end  of 
WorM  War  II.  He  is  credited  with  buitoing  Ten- 
nessee's network  of  vdunteer  radto  operators, 
who  stand  ready  to  assist  military  commudca- 
tions  needs  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, I  am  tdd,  is  personally  responsitile  for 
creating  a  system  that  is  among  ttie  Iwst  and 
most  extensive  in  ttie  country.  He  recnjrted 
many  of  ttie  vdunteere  wtio  steff  it  Induding 
his  son,  Wayne.  He  has  been  at  it  for  40 
yeare  and  yet  even  today,  wtien  his  tiealth  is 
a  conskJeration,  Hany  Simpson  remakis  active 
and  enthusiastic  in  his  support  for  our  military 
communk^tions  system.  It  is  littte  wonder  he 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  ttie 
Soutii's  best  known  and  best  respected 
MARS  leadere. 

We  in  the  Volunteer  State  believe  stiongly 
in  ttie  uniquely  Amertoan  spirit  of  vduntarism. 
You  might  say  it  is  a  way  of  life,  i  can  think  of 
no  finer  example  of  that  spirit  than  Hany 
Simpson's  40  yeare  of  dedk»ted  and  unself- 
ish servKe. 


COMMEMORATING  MARTI 
CORDOVA  AND  DAVID  MILLETTI 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OPireVADA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHESBKTAT1VE8 

Friday.  May  8,  1987 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  t¥»o  fine  young  southern  Neva- 
dans,  Marti  Cordova  and  Davto  Milletti.  Ttiese 
two  youths  have  tieen  selected  to  participate 
in  the  USA  Ambassador  Baseball  Program  for 
1987 

The  USA  Ambassador  Baseball  Program 
represents  a  regkxial  effort  to  acknowledge 
ttie  athtotic  and  academk;  achievements  of 
high  schod  seniore  who  attend  schod  in 
southern  Nevada  or  southern  California.  The 
team  Is  selected  competitively,  and  member- 
stiip  is  based  upon  schdastic  aptitude  as  well 
as  athletic  at)ilities.  Each  mentoer  of  the  team, 
induding  Marti  and  Davkl.  must  possess  a 
minimum  academe  grade  pdnt  average  of  3.0 
or  greater  and  must  furttier  have  been  ttie  re- 
dpient  of  at  least  three  Honore  Awards  for 
their  athtotic  abilities  on  the  baseball  diamond. 
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Thit  year,  the  USA  Ambassadors  wiH  visit 
nine  European  countries  and  compete  against 
lawiw  lepiesentinq  those  nations.  The  trip  wilt 
last  the  greater  part  of  August 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marti  and  David  represent  the 
finest  in  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  I  am  sure 
that  our  European  friends  will  learn  much  from 
these  two  young  Americans,  arxi  I  take  great 


May  8,  1987 

pride  in  recognizing  tfieir  achievemerrts  t)efore 
my  distinguished  colleagues  here  today. 


May  11.  1987 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Give  us,  O  God,  the  spirit  of  perse- 
verance and  dedication  to  face  the 
tasks  that  need  to  be  done.  Arm  us. 
gracious  God,  with  the  willingness  to 
work  toward  those  goals  that  promote 
Justice,  respect  the  truth,  and  give 
solace  to  the  needy  and  forgotten. 
May  each  of  us  use  the  abilities  we 
have  received  as  good  stewards  of 
Your  abiding  grace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAB3IR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It^ 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  wert  yeas  225,  nays 
89,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
117,  as  follows: 


Ackennan 

Anderson 

Andrews 

AppleRate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bunnins 


[Roll  No.  102] 

YEAS— 226 

Byron 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWlne 
Dicks 
Dingell 


Dorgan<ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzales 


Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  ITL) 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderaon 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hamraenchmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lungren 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 


Armey 

Ballenger 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CX)) 

Buechner 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Courier 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Orandy 

Hansen 


Mavroulei 

MaxEoU 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichote 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rose 

NAYS— 89 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Heney 

Henry 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCollum 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Packard 

Parris 


Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 
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Pashayan 

Penny 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stump 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Dpton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wolf 

Young  (AK> 
Young  (FL) 
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Alexander 

Annunzio 

AnUtony 

Atkins 

Badham 

Barnard 

BarUeU 

Barton 

Bellenaon 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BoggB 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breruian 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

ChappeU 

Coate 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Davis  (ID 

de  la  Garza 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Emerson 

Felghan 

Flake 

Florio 

FOgUetU 


Foley 

Ford(TW) 

Frxwt 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hastert 

HoUoway 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Konnyu 

Koctmayer 

Leland 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Manton 

Martin  (NY) 

McGrath 

McHugh 

MineU 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 


Neal 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Porter 

PuraeU 

QuiUen 

Ray 

RoberU 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roybal 

Ruao 

Savage 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Torres 

Torricelli 

UdaU 

Walgien 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams 

Wolpe 

WyUe 


a  1215 

Mr.  BUECHNER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conunu- 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  942.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provisions  of  such  title  to  certain  prevailins 
rate  employees  In  the  Tucson  wage  area 
whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise  t>e  subject 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 


D  This  symbol  represents  tJie  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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SUPPORT  THE  C-17 


(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  glVNi  permission  to  address 
tbe  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remailu.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
E^ieaker.  tottey  during  our  consider- 
ation of  the  DOD  authorisation  biU  we 
will  be  asked  to  delete  all  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  biU  for  the  C-17  airllfter. 
The  end  result  of  this  action  would  be 
to  kill  the  C-17  in  favor  of  the  C-5. 
our  current  airllfter. 

We  have  already  invested  over  $1.2 
billion  «»  the  C-17  which  modernizes 
our  airlift  capabilities  and  does  so  in  a 
cost  effective  manner.  Let  us  not  waste 
this  money.  The  C-17  has  been  given 
the  stamp  of  approval  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marines.  GAO 
and  CBO  studies  point  to  the  C-17  as 
the  best  option  for  our  airlift  require- 
ments. It  will  allow  us  to  reach  our  air- 
lift capability  and  goals  while  saving 
$16  billion.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
way  to  go. 

Also.  I  am  told  by  a  representative  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  C-S,  Lock- 
heed, that  they  do  not  support  nor  are 
they  lobbying  for  this  amendment. 

Obviously  even  Lockheed  agrees  the 
C-17  is  the  future  for  our  airlifting  re- 
quirements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
C-17  and  to  vote  against  the  Darden 
amendment. 


to  the  April  13  regulation  change.  It  is 
not  a  complete  return  to  the  old  level 
of  benefits,  but  it  is  crafted  to  ensure 
that  service-connected  and  low-income 
veterans  will  l>e  receiving  the  travel  re- 
imbursement they  need. 

The  bill  \s  supported  by  most  major 
veterans  organizations  and  we  hope  to 
bring  the  beneficiary  travel  bill  to  the 
floor  very  soon,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  it  and  support  it. 


UMI 


BENlgPlCIARY   TRAVEL   BILL   TO 

RESTORE    VETERANS'    TRAVEL 

BENEFITS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
givoi  permission  to  address  the  House 
tot  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  introduced  a  beneficiary 
travel  bill  HJl.  2327  to  restore  travel 
benefits  to  many  veterans  who  had 
them  taken  away  when  the  Veterans' 
Administration  recently  changed  its 
regulations  governing  such  pajrments. 
Somrr  Mohtcomkry.  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is  co- 
sponsoring  this  bipartisan  bill  and.  due 
to  the  urgency  of  the  travel  situation 
faced  by  many  service-connected  and 
low-income  veterans,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  put  the  legislation  on  a  fast 
track  in  the  committee. 

We  are  Joined  on  the  beneficiary 
travel  bill  by  more  than  120  original 
cosponsors  who  share  our  deep  con- 
cern about  travel  reimbursement  for 
deserving  veterans. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  do  what  is  right 
when  it  comes  to  veterans  medical 
care.  If  a  disabled  or  low-income  veter- 
an cannot  get  to  a  VA  medical  center, 
eligibility  for  the  medical  treatment 
doesn't  mean  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU's  cost  will  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  program  prior 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  1930 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1930. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SORCJERER'S  APPRENTICES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  a  familiar  tale,  the  Sor- 
cerer's apprentice  grew  tired  of  having 
to  carry  the  bucket  to  keep  the  water- 
reservoir  full.  So  he  stole  the  Sorcer- 
er's formula  for  opening  the  sluice 
gates,  but  forgot  to  learn  the  formula 
for  closing  them.  Trouble  followed 
when  the  water-reservoir  overflowed, 
and  the  Sorcerer's  palace  was  flooded. 

In  the  real-life  version  of  the  story 
there  are  two  apprentices:  one  at  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  other  at  the 
Treasury.  In  trying  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's trade  problems  they  discarded 
as  old-fashioned  the  traditional  virtues 
of  woiidng  hard,  saving  hard,  and 
living  up  to  one's  promises.  Instead, 
they  engineered  the  fall  of  the  dollar, 
which  duly  fell  from  263  yen  in  March 
1986,  to  150  yen  just  2  years  later.  One 
of  the  apprentices,  a  veteran  of  the 
1971-73  collapse  of  the  doUar,  got  cold 
feet  and  cried:  "Enough  is  enough!" 
but  neither  of  them  knew  how  to  take 
the  dollar  out  of  the  tailspin.  The 
dollar  was  making  new  record  lows  in 
the  market,  hitting  137  yen  at  one 
point,  incidentally  demoralizing  the 
bond  market  where  the  Treasury's  30- 
year  7V^-percent  bellwether  issue  fell 
from  $1,000  to  $880  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  version  of  the 
tale  Congress  is  the  Sorcerer.  How 
long  will  it  let  the  apprentices  pursue 
this  course  of  monetary  destruction, 
causing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
credit  standing  of  this  Nation? 


n.S.  BOXING  COMMISSION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Bdr.  RICHARDSON.  BCr.  Speaker, 
Morris  Jones,  a  professional  boxer 
from  BCaryland.  lies  comatose  at  a 
Prince  George's  hospital  after  a  deves- 
tating  luiockout  last  week.  He  has  per- 
manent brain  damage  and  no  medical 
insiu-ance.  The  boxing  promoter  has 
not  paid  the  $350  purse  that  was  due 
Jones.  There  are  allegations  that  the 
ring  surface  where  Jones  hit  his  head 
as  he  fell  to  the  canvas  was  much  too 
hard,  and  should  have  been  checked 
before  the  fight.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all 
boxing  matches  are  showcases  like  the 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard  and  Iforvin 
Hagler  where  the  sport  of  boxing 
shines  brightest.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Morris  Jones  incident  is  the  reason  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  and  I  are 
introducing  our  bill  that  passed  the 
House  overwhelming  last  year,  the 
n.S.  Boxing  Commission.  Our  bill  sets 
up  a  federally  chartered  nonprofit  cor- 
poration that  sets  up  uniform  health 
standards  for  all  professional  matches 
and  a  pension  and  management 
system  for  boxers.  (Xms  does  not  rank 
fighters  nor  sanction  fights.  It  simply 
sets  up  imif orm  standards  for  all  State 
boxing  commissicms  to  follow. 

Under  the  present  system  Morris 
Jones  could  have  fought  the  next  day 
in  another  State.  That  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  Is  long  overdue.  It  passed  the 
House  last  year  and  did  not  make  it 
through  the  Senate  because  of  time. 
We  do  not  want  to  abolish  boxing. 
Boxing  can  and  should,  however,  be 
made  safer.  Most  boxing  people,  in- 
cluding the  electronic  media  and  the 
State  Association  of  Boxing  Commis- 
sions, are  supportive  of  this  bilL 
KMocKonr 

Last  month  the  ring  victory  of  Sugar  Ray 
Leonard  gave  the  world  a  glimpse  of  how 
boxing  c&n  occasionally  be  elevated  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  brutal,  brain-destroying 
blood  sport.  Last  week  the  knockout  of 
Morris  Jones  brought  back  to  us  the  darker 
reality  of  the  game. 

Monis  Jones,  age  23,  in  the  fourth  round 
of  his  first  professional  fight,  was  iiit 
squarely  on  the  ctiin  and  went  down  hard. 
The  referee  started  to  count  him  out  before 
he  realized  this  was  no  ordinary  knockdown. 
Mr.  Jones  regained  consciousness  for  a 
moment.  "At  first  he  was  trying  to  get  up." 
said  his  manager.  "He  kind  of  had  this  look 
on  his  face  that  said,  'I  know  what's  hap- 
pening. I'm  ready  to  go.'  But  the  doctor  told 
him  to  be  cool  and  lay  back.  That's  when  he 
blacked  out.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Jones  was  taken  from 
the  f  ieldhouse  at  Prince  George's  Communi- 
ty College  to  Prince  Cieorge's  Hospital 
Center,  where  he  underwent  tliree  hours  of 
brain  surgery. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Maryland  Athletic 
Commission  said  Morris  Jones  was  the 
victim  of  "a  freak  Injury,"  but  in  fact  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  perfect  punch.  His  opponent 
achieved  what  every  boxer  tries  to  actiieve: 
he  deliverd  a  knockout  blow  to  the  chin.  It 
was  like  a  baseball  batter  connecting  for  a 
500-foot  home  run. 


Instead  of  a  home  run.  however,  a  perfect 
punch  to  the  chin  may  produce  the  follow- 
ing results,  as  described  by  Or.  Michael 
Dennis,  a  Washington  neurologist  (who  is 
not  involved  in  Morris  Jones'  case):  "What 
can  lULppen  with  a  sudden  blow  is  an  accel- 
eration of  the  skull  backward.  The  brain  is 
in  a  fluid-filled  medium  and  doesn't  acceler- 
ate initially.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
shearing  effect  can  occur,  tearing  veins  ttiat 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  brain  and  the 
lining  of  the  skulL" 

BCr.  Jones  remained  semi-comatose  yester- 
day. No  otte  in  his  family  tias  medical  Insur- 
ance, and  the  insurance  required  for  such 
boxing  events  will  not  begin  to  cover  his 
medical  coats.  The  game  of  boxing  has  never 
been  very  good  at  taking  care  of  its  fallen. 
Young  men  tempted  to  get  into  it  should 
consider  that  f  act^and  should  keep  in  mind 
also  that  for  most  of  them,  it  will  never 
amount  to  anytiUng  more  than  small 
crowds,  small  purses  and  a  large  chance  of 
permanent  brain  damage.  They  should 
think  not  of  Sugar  Ray  in  txis  glory  but  of 
Morris  Jones  in  liis  hospital  bed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRANDY  BLY 

(BCr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Brandy  Bly  died  Saturday.  For 
nearly  half  of  her  short  10  years  of 
life  Brandy  was  living  in  hospitals 
fighting  the  terrible  cancer  of  leuke- 
mia. The  irony  of  Brandy's  story  Is 
that  when  her  little  body  stopped 
fimctioning  it  was  totally  free  of  the 
terrible  leukemia  and  had  been  for 
more  than  100  days. 

A  relatively  new  procedure  of  trans- 
planting tK>ne  marrow  had  woriced. 
Unfortunately  for  Brandy,  her  bone 
marrow  transplant  came  too  late.  Al- 
though it  cleared  the  leukemia,  the 
other  medical  procedures  used  to  keep 
her  alive  until  her  marrow  transplant 
could  take  place  attacked  the  tissues 
of  her  body  beyond  repair.  Brandy's 
marrow  transplant  was  delayed  be- 
cause she  had  no  sibling  donor  and  a 
compatible  nonsibling  donor  could  not 
be  found. 

As  a  last  resort  her  own  bone 
marrow  was  removed,  treated  and  re- 
turned to  her  body.  By  then,  although 
it  worked,  her  body  was  not  able  to 
repair  itself  from  the  massive  doses  of 
radiation,  chemotherapy,  and  antibiot- 
ics. 

I  relate  Brandy  Bly's  story  to  you 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  in  our  coimtry  for 
an  adequate,  effective  bone  marrow 
registry,  something  that  many  of  us 
are  worldng  toward  today. 


Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  talk  about  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  and  the  crisis  facing  many 
FC3S  Iwrrowers, 

As  you  know  the  Farm  Credit 
Sjrstem  is  in  chaos.  Wednesday,  the 
PCS  testified  before  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation.  Credit,  and  Rural 
Development  calling  for  a  $6  billion 
Federal  bailout  to  avoid  collapse  this 
year.  Regrettably,  what  they  did  not 
provide  were  any  specifics  on  how  this 
bailout  wUl  help  the  farmer/borrowers 
the  FCS  was  established  to  serve. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
FCS  seems  more  Interested  in  saving 
the  system  then  saving  the  farmer. 
Before  the  Congress  approves  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  problems  of  FC^ 
we  must  insist  that  it  includes  restruc- 
turing of  existing  loans  for  farmers 
and  an  interest  rate  buydown.  If  we 
don't  require  that  bailout  legislation 
address  the  needs  of  ¥C&  borrowers, 
I'm  afraid  that  FC^S  will  be  right  back 
here  before  too  long  asldng  for  more 
money— with  very  little  to  show  for 
what  has  already  been  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  the 
farmer  in  mind  when  considering  the 
problems  facing  the  Farm  C^redit 
System. 
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FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 
(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


H.R.  925,  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  925, 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1987. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  which  I  am  fortunate  to  l>e  a 
member,  has  spent  many  hours  in 
hearings,  trying  to  devise  ways  to  im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  American 
industry. 

Additionally,  the  Subcommittees  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  and 
Labor  Standards  have  spent  several 
days  in  hearings  on  H.R.  925.  We  have 
listened  to  numerous  witnesses  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  guess  I  shouldn't  be  amazed  or  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  contradic- 
tion that  all  of  this  presents,  but  I  am. 
I  am  utterly  amazed  that  this  House 
on  the  one  hand  worlds  diligently  to 
devise  ways  to  improve  our  Nation's 
competitiveness  and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  works  to  undermine  that 
competitive  edge  with  intentions  to 
mandate  benefits  for  American  work- 
ers. 

These  mandated  benefits  will  in- 
crease costs  to  employers— let  no  one 
tell  you  differently— and  increasing 
costs  of  employers  will  lower  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

I  guess.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  case  of 
Congress  giveth  and  Congress  taketh 
away. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DAVI8- 
BA(X>N  REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

BCr.  STENHOLBf.  Bir.  Speaker,  last 
ThmwUiy  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Arlah  STAKGELAirD.  and  I 
introduced  once  again  legislation  to 
make  significant  and  reasonable  revi- 
sions in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931. 
In  all,  over  80  Members  of  the  House 
Joined  us  as  original  sponsors  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

Davis-Bacon  was  enacted  during  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression.  The 
guiding  intent  of  the  act  was  that 
wages  on  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts should  simply  mirror  locally 
prevsdling  private  sector  wages  and 
that  Federal  projects  should  not  be 
bid  in  a  way  that  disrupts  local  econo- 
mies. 

These  goals  remain  valid  and  we 
strongly  support  them.  However,  a 
vastly  changed  national  economy,  sub- 
sequently enacted  labor  laws,  and  the 
many  problems  that  have  developed 
under  Davis-Bacon  over  the  years  all 
build  a  compelling  case  for  meaningful 
reform.  As  it  is  currently  constituted, 
the  act  frequently  operates  counter  to 
its  original  purposes. 

I  want  to  emphasize:  Our  biU  is  not 
repeal  in  disguise.  It  would  reform  and 
improve  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by 
nmking  several  significant  revisions.  It 
would  exempt  from  the  act  only  12 
percent  of  total  Federal  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  work.  It  would 
also  save  $3.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2.3  billion  in  outlajns  over  5 
years,  based  on  CBO  estimates. 

We  have  made  changes  in  our  bill 
this  year  to  address  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  alx>ut  previous 
reform  efforts.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Reform  Act  of  1987  is  a  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible compromise.  It  would  pro- 
vide relief  from  the  major  problems 
that  have  arisen  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  Davis-Bacon,  while  preserving 
the  basic  worker  protections  intended 
by  the  act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  the  summa- 
ry may  lie  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Thursday,  May  7,  1987. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  B4AYOR 
JOHN  SMITH 

(Mr.  CALLAHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  John  Smith,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  from  Alabama's  First  Con- 
gressional District  and  the  mayor  of 
Prichard.  AL.  He  was  recently  elected 
to  serve  as  the  new  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Black  BCayors. 
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I  am  very  proud  of  John,  but  am  not 
in  any  «»y  aunviaed  by  this  latest  ac- 
eompUahment.  John  has  been  an 
■fcfaiever  all  of  hia  life.  He  moved  to 
Pii^iard.  AL.  as  a  youngster  and  grad- 
uated as  a  standout  football  player 
from  Blount  mgh  SehooL  He  then  at- 
tended Sastem  Artaona  College  on  an 
athletic  ach<?lftTT*»tp  and  received  an 
fmmnMmtM  Qf  arts  degTce.  Afterward, 
John  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
oonaln  and  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  physical  education  and 
received  honoralde  mention  as  an  all- 
Ameriean  football  player  in  1967.  In 
1960,  in  fact,  he  signed  as  a  free  agent 
with  the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  John 
has  also  earned  a  masters  degree  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  is  ctirrently  a  candi- 
date for  a  doctorate  degree  in  ethnic 
mediation  and  environmental  design. 

John  was  elected  mayor  of  Prichard 
in  1980  and  was  reelected  in  1984.  He 
was  the  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  secretary  general  of 
the  Worid  Conference  of  Mayors. 

John  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  are  the 
parents  of  four  children.  I  imderstand 
that  he  believes  the  National  Conf  er- 
aact  of  Black  Mayors  should  increase 
its  focus  on  the  needs  of  children  and 
families.  In  addition,  he  wants  to  im- 
prove their  constituents'  relations 
with  State  and  Federal  governments. 

I  think  these  are  worthy  objectives, 
and  I  am  very  confident  that  they  will 
be  met  imder  John's  direction.  I  look 
forward  to  dohig  what  I  can  to  help 
John  with  his  new  responsibilities  as 
president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Mayors.  For  now.  though.  I 
Just  want  to  reiterate  my  congratula- 
tions to  John  and  his  family. 


HJl.  905 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  discuss  a  bill  that  I  sub- 
mitted some  time  ago,  H.R.  905,  that 
would  allow  a  deduction  on  your  State 
and  local  sales  taxes  on  your  Federal 
form  for  the  purchase  of  an  American- 
made  automobile. 

We  Just  talked  about  the  trade  issue 
and  carrying  around  this  big  stick.  I 
believe  that  America  can  do  a  lot 
better  Job  in  helping  to  sell  American 
products  by  offering  the  carrot  and 
some  incentives,  rather  than  this  big 
sUck. 

HJl.  905  would  basically  say  that  if 
you  purchase  an  American  car,  made 
in  America  by  American  hands,  with 
at  least  65  percent  domestic  content, 
you  would  be  able  to  deduct  yoiu- 
State  and  local  sales  tax  on  your  Fed- 
eral form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  way 
we  should  proceed.  Failing  to  do  this. 


we  are  in  one  big  trouble.  In  October 
1985,  31  percent  of  all  new  cars  sold  in 
America  were  made  overseas. 

In  November  1985.  34.5  percent  of  all 
new  cars  sold  in  America  were  made 
overseas.  We  have  a  dinosaur  on  our 
hands  that  has  taken  place  in  the  steel 
industry  and  we  cannot  only  protect, 
but  save  that  industry  with  the  carrot, 
rather  than  the  stick. 

Look  at  HJl.  905. 


BiANUAL  FOR  COURTS  MARTIAL 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  adced  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  14  crimes  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  for  which  there  are 
provisions  for  the  death  penalty. 

In  1972.  these  provisions,  along  with 
all  other  death  penalty  provisions  in 
the  United  States,  were  struck  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  proce- 
dural grounds.  Most  of  the  States  have 
reenacted  laws  and  provisions  that 
conform  with  the  Supreme  Court 
guidelines  to  reinstate  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

This  Congress  has  never  done  that. 
We  have  only  one  act  on  the  books 
today,  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  that  procediually  is 
correct  with  regard  to  the  death  penal- 
ty. We  have,  however,  delegated  to  the 
President  the  authority  under  the 
Maniud  for  Courts  Martial  by  regula- 
tion to  promulgate  guidelines  which 
he  has  done  on  the  dealth  penalty. 

I  personally  think  that  power  is  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  a  court  test,  but 
there  are  questions  we  do  not  know 
until  the  courts  decide  whether  that  is 
true. 

I  asked  last  week  for  permission 
under  the  rule  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  a  legislative  correction 
of  this  procedure  following  the  Presi- 
dent's guidelines  in  the  manual. 

I  was  denied  that  opportimity.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  that  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed legislatively.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
denied  us  the  opportunity  once  again 
to  vote  on  the  death  penalty  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  if.  in  fact,  the 
courts  later  find  this  to  be  an  invalid 
preceding  in  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  to  impose  the  death 
penalty,  I  think  that  we  are  all  going 
to  regret  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  or  take  it  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  denied  it  to  lis.  to 
vote  on  the  legislative  question  in- 
volved. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  and  I  hope  I  am 
right  about  the  fact  that  the  Manual 
for  Courts  Martial  is  good  enough 
imder  the  circumstances. 


STRATEGIC  MOBILITY  IS  CRITI- 
CAL IN  UJS.  MILITARY  STRATE- 
GY 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  strate- 
gic mobility  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
U.S.  military  strategy,  and  this  is  pro- 
vided in  three  ways.  It  is  either  by  air- 
lift, sealift,  or  prepositioning. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  been  working  to  perfect 
this  biU  to  protect  the  mobility  issue. 
In  1981,  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  mo- 
bility requirements,  the  Department 
of  Defense  decided  that  we  should 
have  the  capability  to  move  66  million 
tons  per  day  by  airlift.  In  1983,  we  in- 
creased our  airlift  capability  by  adding 
50  C-5-B's  and  44  KC-IO-A  aircraft. 

But  this  will  only  meet  73  percent  of 
our  long-term  goal.  To  make  our  goal 
of  strategic  airlift  capability,  we  need 
the  C-17.  The  Air  Force  maintains, 
and  I  believe,  that  the  C-17's  will  pro- 
vide a  qualitative  improvement 
through  the  year  2000  by  increasing 
our  deliveries  at  busy  airfields  because 
it  is  much  more  capable  and  maneu- 
verable  than  the  C-5. 
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It  minimizes  the  time  spent  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  aircraft.  It  reduces 
the  number  of  required  flight  crew.  It 
only  has  three  crew  members,  com- 
pared with  5.5  on  the  C-141  or  6.5  on 
the  C-5.  It  is  more  fuel  efficient  than 
existing  air  lifters,  and  it  reduces  the 
life-cycle  cost.  This  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  looking  at  the  cost.  It  reduces 
the  maintenance  personnel  in  cost, 
thereby  making  it  economical  to  oper- 
ate in  peacetime.  It  is  the  key  to  im- 
proving our  airlift  capabilities  in  the 
future. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Darden  amendment  to  kill 
the  C-17  today.  We  need  this  aircraft. 


NEW  ADVANCES  IN  SUPERCON- 
DUCrrOR  TECHNOLOGY 

(Bdr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  news  in  the  world  of  supercon- 
ductors has  not  come  from  Leonard 
Bernstein  of  the  New  York  PhUhar- 
monic  or  Zubin  Mehta  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  The  latest  news  comes 
from  the  IBM  Research  Center  in 
Yorktown  Heights.  NY. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  lead  story  in 
today's  Washington  Post  which  de- 
scribes the  IBM  advance  as  yet  an- 
other breakthrough  in  the  unfolding 
high-technology  drama  of  supercon- 
ductors.    A     crucial     obstacle,     the 


amoimt  of  current  that  can  be  carried 
by  superconductors,  has  been  over- 
come in  IBM  reports  that  the  new  ma- 
terials can  conduct  100  times  those 
previotisly  reported  currents. 

Superconductivity,  when  electricity 
flows  without  resistance,  has  the  po- 
tential to  change  the  way  we  live  by 
revolutionizing  electronics,  computers, 
transportation,  and  the  storage  and 
transmission  of  electricity. 

According  to  the  Post,  an  IBM 
spokesman  characterized  the  recent 
advance  as  comparable  to  what  break- 
ing the  sound  barrier  meant  to  avia- 
tion and  what  breaking  through  the 
atmosphere  meant  to  space  flight. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Praven 
Chadari  and  his  group  at  Yorktown 
Heights  for  these  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30.  our  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  High  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness  held  a 
conference  where  key  players  in  the 
unfolding  drama  described  the  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Given  the  aggressive  actions  of  our 
competitors  in  this  field.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  will  need  to  make  an 
active  effort  as  a  nation  and  as  a  team 
in  order  to  win  or  even  compete  In  this 
race  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  technolog- 
ical future  and  the  Nation's  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  in  world  technological  com- 
petition and  full  world  technological 
supremacy.  We  can  afford  no  less  than 
a  powerful  national  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  press  article  summarizing  the  House 
Republician  Task  Force  on  High  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness  Confer- 
ence on  Superconductivity,  held  on 
April  30.  and  attended  by  scientists 
from  industry,  national  laboratories 
and  academe,  plus  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  also  include  the  article  from 
today's  Washington  Post. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1. 1987] 

jAPMt  Could  Wii»  Sui>erconductor  Race 
With  U.S.,  Scientists  Warn 


(By  Michael  Specter) 

Scientists  leading  the  intense  effort  to  de- 
velop a  new  class  of  superconductors,  which 
carry  electricity  without  losing  energy, 
warned  yesterday  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  act  quickly  to  compete  with  the  strong 
national  effort  under  way  in  Japan. 

Speaking  at  a  House  forum  on  high-tech- 
nology competitiveness,  researchers  from 
government,  industry  and  the  academic 
world  expressed  fear  that  American  compa- 
nies have  not  prepared  for  the  fierce  race  to 
market  the  new  ceramic  materials  used  to 
make  superconductors. 

"Most  of  the  fundamental  knowledge  has 
come  out  of  VJS.  labs,"  said  Kent  Bowen, 
professor  of  ceramics  engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
"But  the  Japanese  are  already  making  de- 
vices. If  we  don't  get  our  act  together,  we 
don't  have  a  chance." 

On  almost  the  day  that  the  new  ceramics 
were  devised,  Japan's  Trade  Ministry  orga- 
nized a  national  consortium  of  experts  to 
work  on  all  aspects  of  development. 


At  the  forum,  several  politicians  called  for 
creation  of  a  similar  U.S.  national  board  to 
oversee  superconductor  research  and  help 
bring  new  products,  such  as  wires  and  com- 
puter chips,  to  market. 

Speakers  repeatedly  mentioned  that,  al- 
though the  United  States  was  first  with 
color  television  and  videocassette  recorders 
(VCRs),  those  markets  have  been  ceded 
almost  completely  to  Japan. 

"We  go  on  Inventing  and  they  go  on  pro- 
ducing," Sen.  David  P.  Durenberger  (R- 
Minn.)  said.  "The  stakes  are  just  too  high  to 
let  superconductivity  go  the  way  of  the 
VCR  industry." 

The  financial  Implications  may  be  enor- 
mous. Superconductors  that  could  transport 
electricity— whose  power  is  not  diminished 
by  the  customary  resistance  in  transmis- 
sion—would have  a  vast  array  of  potential 
applications,  from  power  lines  to  high-speed 
trains  and  powerful  computers. 

If  scientists  find  materials  that  conduct 
electricity  at  room  temperature  with  no  loss 
of  power,  the  discovery  would  transform 
electronic  technology.  Conventional  super- 
conductors must  be  cooled  by  liquid  helium 
to  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero.  Liquid 
helium  is  rare,  expensive  and  difficult  to 
handle. 

Progress  In  the  laboratory  has  moved  at  a 
blistering  pace,  but  leading  researchers  have 
voiced  increasing  concern  that,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  Stotes  could  yield  to  Japan 
in  practically  applying  the  new  technology. 
"It  is  very  Important  to  be  the  first  with 
the  results  and  the  first  to  get  a  new  materi- 
al to  market,"  said  Robert  Laudise  of  AT&T 
Bell  Labs.  Without  both,  one  doesn't 
matter." 

Laudise  said  one  U.S.  Industrial  weakness 
involves  processing  materials,  "the  art  and 
science  of  making  things, "  as  he  puts  it. 

"When  you  really  try  to  cultivate  process 
as  science,  things  go  well  in  manufacturing," 
he  said.  "When  you  don't,  you  lose  the 
whole  ball  game." 

All  speakers  said  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  new  materials,  their 
structure  and  how  they  work. 

Scientists  from  several  disciplines— among 
them  physics,  materials  research  and  chem- 
istry-have joined  to  try  to  determine  how 
the  new  ceramics  work  and  what  might 
work  better. 

Laboratories  nationwide  have  begun  fabri- 
cating wires,  tapes  and  thin  films  that  could 
be  deposited  on  computer  chips.  But,  be- 
cause the  ceramic  mixture  Is  brittle  and  car- 
ries only  light  loads  of  electrical  current, 
most  devices  are  far  from  ready  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Rep.  Don  Ritter  (R-Pa).  who  organized 
the  forum,  said  he  has  urged  the  White 
House  to  consider  forming  a  task  force  to 
monitor  the  industry's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

To  dramatize  his  point,  Ritter  released  a 
report  from  Sumitomo  Electric  Industries,  a 
major  Japanese  manufacturing  firm,  that 
revealed  highly  detailed  concentration  on 
commercial  applications  of  new  materials. 

"One  year  In  the  past  Is  one  day  now,"  the 
memo  read.  "We  should  seek  for  a  newstyle 
management  in  order  to  conduct  basic  re- 
search and  applied  research  simultaneous- 
ly." 


<3om>ocToii  Technology  Advances 

(By  Philip  J.  Hilts  and  Michael  Specter) 

IBM  researchers  said  yesterday  they  have 

produced  a  new  ceramic  material  able  to 

handle   100  times  more  electrical  current 

than  any  other  of  the  new  superconduclng 


materials,  overcoming  the  greatest  stngle 
technical  barrier  to  a  new  operation  of  com- 
pact high-speed  computers,  new  medical  In- 
struments and  efficient  power  generation 
and  storage. 

The  announcement  marks  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  explosive  development 
of  superconducting  materials  since  the  dis- 
covery that  some  materials  can  carry  elec- 
tricity without  resistance  at  temperatures 
considerably  higher  than  previously 
thought  possible. 

Until  now,  these  materials  could  handle 
only  small  amounts  of  electricity  in  labora- 
tory experiments.  As  the  current  Increased, 
these  materials  lost  their  superconductivity. 
The  material  developed  at  IBM's  research 
center  at  Yorktown  Heights.  N.Y..  will 
handle  current  as  strong  as  that  in  major 
commercial  use. 

"Up  to  now,  many  applications  were  still 
at  the  level  of  fantasies,"  said  Dr.  Herbert 
Weinstock.  head  of  the  Air  Force's  Office  of 
Scientific  Research.  "Now  they  are  not  fan- 
tasies. We  can  go  into  the  labs  and  start 
making  them."  He  said  the  advance  might 
"unleash"  the  industrial  laboratories,  few  of 
which  have  been  willing  to  commit  to  major 
new  programs  on  superconducting  products 
for  fear  the  full  technology  would  not  mate- 
rialize. 

The  find  is  a  significant  practical  advance. 
An  IBM  spokesman  said  it  will  mean  to  elec- 
tricity what  breaking  the  sound  barrier 
meant  to  aviation,  or  what  breaking  out  of 
the  Earth's  atmosphere  meant  to  the  space 
program. 

The  advance  is  expected  to  shorten  con- 
siderably the  time  it  wiU  take  to  create  a 
large  array  of  electronic  products  that  will 
be  smaller  and  use  less  energy  than  current 
versions. 

For  example,  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers,  now  the  size  of  several  tall  filing 
cabinets,  could  "come  down  to  the  size  of  a 
football,  and  probably  operate  10  times 
faster  as  well,"  said  Dr.  Theodore  Ocballe, 
director  of  Stanford  University's  Center  for 
Materials  Research.  "This  means  the  mar- 
riage of  superconductors  and  semiconduc- 
tors." 

"This  is  wonderful.  I  think  it's  very  impor- 
tant news,"  OebaUe  said.  It  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant advance  in  the  field  since  the  an- 
nouncement that  suggested  superconduc- 
tors could  be  made  at  temperatures  wann 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  practical  applica- 
tions, he  said. 

That  announcement  set  off  an  interna- 
tional race  of  historical  proportions,  with 
scores  of  laboratories  in  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  other  countries  running  seven 
days  a  week  to  make  the  theoretical  poasi- 
biUty  real. 

Leaps  in  the  electrical  technology  have 
been  recorded  almost  daily  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Many  materials,  called 
conductors,  can  carry  electrical  current.  Su- 
perconductors can  pass  current  without  of- 
fering any  resistance  or  creating  heat. 

A  major  part  of  the  cost  of  making  and 
using  electricity  stems  from  resistance  and 
heat,  and  major  losses  in  the  efficiency  of 
tiny  electrical  circuits  also  come  from  the 
difficulties  of  passing  electricity  through 
normal  conductors  such  as  copper  or  alumi- 
num. In  computers,  for  example,  operating 
time  is  doubled  by  problems  associated  with 
resistance. 

Until  recently,  scientiste  beUeved  that  0»a- 
terlaU  would  be  superconductors  only  near 
absolute  zero— the  temperature  at  which 
atomic  motion  ceases— about  460  degrees 
below  zero  Fahrenheit. 
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have  been  im- 
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The  tUmmnsj  of  ■uperconducttan  materl- 
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!  twiiMntiiic  at  whldi  the  supercon- 
rork  has  been  pushed 
iTfartllT  upward  over  recent  montha.  Ftaat. 
rwairhfri  at  IBM  in  Zurich  reached  3S 
Kelvta  (M  degreca  above  abaolute  sero). 
Iben  in  December  1M6.  several  labs  an- 
mwinw^  Jumpa  to  40  and  S3  K.  then  early 
this  year  to  M  K.  Promising  but  stai  tmcon- 
ftamed  reports  have  said  supemxiductorB 
have  been  developed  at  temperatures  as 
high  as  US  to  170  K. 

Piactleally  speaking,  the  first  major 
threahold  waa  TT  K.  the  temperature  at 
which  relatively  inezpenaive  cooling  by 
ttqnld  nitrogen  can  be  uaed.  Uquid  helium 
costs  $11  per  gallon  and  liquid  nitrogen  23 
cents  per  gallon.  The  next  threshold  is 
about  saO  K.  or  about  SO  degrees  below  sero 
lUirenbelt.  the  temperature  reached  by  or- 
dinary commercial  fteeaera. 

Untfl  noK,  however,  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity carried  by  these  refrigerated  materi- 
ala  waa  small,  about  100  amperes.  The  fila- 
ment of  a  standard  light  bulb  can  carry 
l^NW  ampa  per  square  centimeter,  some 
■agnets  and  electronic  devices  use  a  curr^it 
thaft  ia  1  million  amps  per  square  centime- 
ter. 

Some  scientists  said  they  feared  that  the 
new  materials  would  never  carry  current  as 
denae  as  100.000  to  1  million  ampa. 

"What  we  did  here  is  show  that  the  mate- 
rial ia  intrinsically  capable  of  carrying  the 
VBoA  at  current  we  need  to  make  them 
osefuL"  said  Praveen  Cbaudari.  director  of 
raseaich  at  IBirs  Torktown  Heights  re- 
search center,  who  led  the  team  that  made 
the  discovery.  Other  leadna  in  the  group 
are  Robert  UUbowita  and  Roger  Koch. 

Chaodari  said  he  is  confident  that  both 
higher  temperatures  and  higher  currents 
will  be  achieved. 

The  method  used  by  the  IBM  researchers 
waa  to  vaporiae  one  of  the  new  materials- 
made  of  barium,  yttrium  and  copper  oxide. 
Tlie  vapm*  was  made  to  settle  onto  a  surface 
prepared  with  another  material,  strontium 
tltanate,  that  helped  the  cooper  oxide  com- 
pound form  into  a  crystal  with  a  neat  latice 
structure. 

The  "thin  film"  crystal  was  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  one  micron  thick,  about  one 
one-hundredth  of  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair.  Such  a  thin  film  is  used  to  make  com- 
puter chipa.  and  thus  is  immediately  appU- 
caUe  to  computer  technology. 

The  next  problem  will  be  to  make  the  su- 
perconducting   materials    into    convenient 


tal  fOma  drastically  cuts  their  power-carry- 
ing ability. 

John  Rulm.  Weatinghouse's  director  of  re- 
search in  this  area,  said  that  pressing  these 
materlala  into  many  uses  will  be  difficult, 
but  the  new  finding  "is  very  encouraging.  It 
shows  that  the  trouble  with  getting  high 
cun«nts  is  an  artifact.  The  question  now  is 
how  to  make  it  in  iMilk." 


good  precedent  with  which  to  begin 
such  a  policy. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SCRAPPINO  THE 
C-17  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  later  on 
today  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  funds  for  the  C-17  aircraft. 
This  amendment  is  very  plain.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  does  not  stretch  out  a 
program,  it  does  not  increase  a  pro- 
gram: it  deletes  a  program.  That  Is 
siHnething  this  Congress  has  never 
had  the  guts  to  do  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  C-17  aircraft  will 
be  the  most  expensive  program  in  the 
history  of  modem  defense,  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  BCX,  more  expensive 
than  the  small  ICBM.  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  any  other  modem-day 
peacetime  weapons  sjrstem.  It  is 
fraught  with  pork  barrel  fnun  100  con- 
gressional districts  and  27  different 
States. 

There  are  many  people.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, who  would  tell  us  we  need  to  bring 
about  procurement  reform.  The  Pen- 
tagon is  masterful  in  being  able  to  cir- 
cumvent everything  we  do  in  the 
House,  but  here  is  one  way  we  can  get 
their  attention.  Let  us  cancel  a  pro- 
gram we  do  not  need.  Let  us  save  $40 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Let  us  do 
something  meaningful  in  procurement 
reform  in  this  Congress  for  a  change. 


The  new  mat^iala.  for  example,  are  quite 
brittle  and  cannot  be  made  into  wires.  Also, 
experiments  so  far  have  shown  that  packing 
the  new  materials  into  wires  instead  of  crys- 


NO  NEW  NATIONAL  HOUDAT 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
we  go  again.  Some  geniuses  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  decided  that  we  should  have 
a  new  national  holiday  commemorat- 
ing in  1  year  only  the  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  and  liberating  a  spe- 
cial privileged  class  of  Federal  employ- 
ees for  yet  another  day  off  with  pay. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have 
to  devise  a  new  system  where  we  will 
not  have  anybody  working  anymore.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deprecate  the  efforts 
of  Federal  employees.  I  think  they  are 
necessary,  and  they  ought  to  be  at 
work  at  least  a  few  days  of  the  year. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  invent  some 
sort  of  national  holiday  to  celebrate 
all  the  good  things  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  celebrate  without  send- 
ing everybody  home  with  a  day's  pay 
with  no  work.  This  event  might  bie  a 


A  CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER  IN 
SCHEDUUNO 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

liCr.  BOEEOiERT.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
minority  who  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  majority  leader  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  our  scheduling  system.  Up 
until  this  past  week  the  scheduling 
and  reporting  system  of  the  House 
could  best  be  described  as  organized 
confusion. 

It  appears  that  the  leadership  now  is 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  make 
a  significant  improvement  in  our 
scheduling  that  is  long  overdue.  I  ap- 
preciate them  to  keep  up  the  good 
work. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  90.  on  Wednesday.  BCay  6, 
1987,  I  inadvertently  and  mistakenly 
voted  "no"  when  I  intended  to  vote 
"yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  inserted  in 
the  permanent  Rxcohd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  COOPERATIVE 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of 
the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-610;  22  U.S.C. 
2103(h)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Med- 
ical Science  Program  for  the  period  of 
July  1985  to  July  1986. 

Ronald  Reagah  . 
The  Whtts  House.  May  11.  1987. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
1988 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  152  and  rule 


XXra.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  HJl. 
1748. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  fxmctions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
RosTKHKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRBtAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday, 
May  8,  1987,  the  amendments  desig- 
nated 1,  2.  and  6  through  11  in  section 
3  of  House  Report  100-84  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  180,  it 
Is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject 
of  contracting  out  for  20  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate.  It 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  contracting  out  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-^4.  in  the  following  order 

(a)  By  Representative  Nichols,  or 
his  designee; 

(b)  By  Representative  Htrrro,  or  his 
designee;  and 

(c)  By  Representative  Matsui,  or  his 
designee. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Biassachusetts  [Mr.  MavroulksI  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  [Mr.  Dick- 
iKsoH]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  IiCavroulbs]. 

lEi.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  begin  debate,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols],  chairman  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Bdr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  commercial 
activities/contracting  out  program 
shotild  be  subject  to  more  extended 
debate  this  year.  Indeed.  1987  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  watershed  year  for 
that  program.  The  reasons  being  grow- 
ing concern  that  the  program  is  not 
working  and  doubts  about  its  contin- 
ued value  as  a  management  tool. 

The  three  pending  amendments  re- 
flect that  concern,  but  they  are  only 
I»rt  of  the  story.  The  House  Govem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  is  plan- 
ning to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  con- 
tracting out  and  may  consider  compre- 


hensive legislation  to  provide  clear 
statutory  guidelines  for  that  program. 
Major  legislation  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  In  short,  this  pro- 
gram is  coming  in  for  the  most  serious 
and  comprehensive  scrutiny  it  has 
ever  received  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Admittedly,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  congressional  dissatisfaction 
with  this  program.  What  is  new  and 
perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
level  of  concern  and  dissatisfaction 
within  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself.  Indicative  of  this  change  is  the 
number  of  major  new  initiatives  being 
considered  in  the  Pentagon  that  would 
fundamentally  alter  the  character  and 
implementation  of  the  contracting  out 
program.  Equally  important,  it  Is  be- 
coming clear  that  the  support  for  the 
contracting  out  program  by  senior 
military  and  civilian  managers  has  se- 
riously eroded  over  the  past  couple  of 
years.  My  impression  is  that  most 
would  like  to  see  it  simplified  with  the 
emphasis  on  increasing  efficiency 
rather  than  contracting  out.  Many 
would  Just  like  to  see  it  go  away. 

Given  the  strident  claims  for  the 
benefits  on  contracting  out  we  have 
heard  from  the  service  contract  com- 
munity and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  past  years,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  this  dramatic  erosion  of  sup- 
port? I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  rea- 
sons for  this  turnabout. 

First  of  all.  the  easy  and  most  appro- 
priate functions  have  been  reviewed 
and  coverted  to  contract.  While  I  have 
never  been  happy  with  the  contracting 
out  program,  I  have  been  willing  to 
admit  that  it  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  reviewing  and  contracting  out 
functions  that  could  not  be  cost-effec- 
tively performed  in-house.  Here  I  am 
talking  about  groimdskeeping.  custodi- 
al, commissary  shelf  stocking,  food 
service,  and  other  rather  mundane 
functions  that  can  be  performed  as 
well  by  contractor  personnel  for  less 
cost.  This  is  where  the  real  savings 
were. 

But  as  we  move  into  more  ccHnplex 
functions,  mission  functions,  and 
CORE  logistics  functions,  the  benefits 
of  contracting  out  become  more  sus- 
pect. It  is  harder  to  quantify  perform- 
ance of  these  fimctions.  Quality  assur- 
ance and  control  may  be  more  impor- 
tant than  cost.  Packaging  the  solicita- 
tion in  a  fashion  that  is  consistent 
with  mission  requirements  becomes 
more  difficult.  These  functions  also  re- 
quire a  level  and  degree  of  contract  ad- 
ministration that  frequently  exceeds 
in-house  resources.  Last,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  Just  recenOy 
issued  a  report  that  raises  serious 
questions  about  DOD  practices  in  de- 
veloping and  administering  service 
contracts  of  this  kind. 

A  second  reason  may  be  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  purported  savings  from 
contracting  out  do  not  reflect  the 
actual  costs  in  that  program  in  terms 


of  dollars,  management  effort,  politi- 
cal involvement.  When  we  hear  about 
savings  from  contracting  out.  we  are 
really  only  talking  about  the  "spread 
sheet  savings"  associated  with  the 
actual  cost  comparison.  And  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  those  savings  are  real  and 
valid.  But  they  are  only  part  of  the 
overall  calculation  of  cost  associated 
with  the  contracting  out  program. 
More  and  more  DOD  managers  are  be- 
coming painfully  aware  of  that  reality. 
No  one  captures  the  costs  associated 
with  lower  productivity  and  effieiaicy 
that  results  from  the  anxiety  and  tur- 
bulence the  work  force  experiences 
during  a  cost  comparison  and  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance.  Yet. 
these  costs  are  incurred  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  significant  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  degradation  of 
mission  performance. 

No  one  captures  the  costs  associated 
with  the  intensive  management  efforts 
that  are  required  to  conduct  the  cost 
comparison  and  to  ensure  that  con- 
tract performance  meets  mission  re- 
quirements. For  example,  the  con- 
tracting out  of  the  Hawthorne  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  required  several 
task  forces  and  over  a  year  of  intensive 
management  effort  to  come  up  with  a 
contract  that  still  did  not  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  original  solicita- 
tion. 

No  one  captures  the  costs  associated 
with  more  intensive  contract  adminis- 
tration and  the  effort  required  to  inte- 
grate functions  performed  by  contrac- 
tor and  Government  employees. 

No  one  captures  the  increased  costs 
associated  with  changes  in  the  scope 
of  work  performed  under  contract.  Yet 
I  am  well  aware,  as  are  many  other 
Members,  that  significant  expansions 
in  the  scope  of  work  take  place  after 
contract  conversion. 

These  increased  costs  are  real  and 
become  more  of  a  factor  the  larger, 
and  more  complex  the  function  or 
functions  involved.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  DOD  managers  have  come  to  sus- 
pect "spread  sheet  savings"  as  a  basis 
for  accelerating  the  pace  or  expanding 
the  scope  of  contracting  out. 

Third,  and  most  Importantly.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  increasing  concem  that 
the  current  contracting  out  program 
will  end  up  impairing  mission  capabil- 
ity and  degrading  readiness.  While 
Congress  has  attempted  to  address 
this  concem  through  prohibitions  on 
the  contracting  out  of  firefighters. 
CORE  logistics  functions,  and  security 
guards,  many  important  and  complex 
mission  related  fimctions  still  remain 
subject  to  review.  Quality  assurance, 
reqwnsiveness,  and  control  are  essen- 
tial in  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions. They  are  qualities  that  have  to 
be  instilled.  They  cannot  be  written 
into  a  contract. 

I  can  xmderstand  and  share  these 
concerns,  but  I  have  one  of  my  own. 


4  Arkiv 
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I  have  been  puticulmrly  troubled 
about  how  much  contracting  out  is 
"T^i^t  us  and  how  many  contract  em- 
idoyeea  are  involved.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  DOD  can  tell  us  how  much 
money  they  are  saving  through  this 
process,  but  now  how  much  is  being 
spent  and  how  many  contract  employ- 
ees there  are.  Last  year's  authoriza- 
tion act  contained  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  Department  to  provide  this 
data  but  it  has  not  yet  been  forthcom- 
ing. Aside  fnun  the  fact  that  DOD 
should  comply  with  the  law.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  program  that  has  such 
poor  visibility  to  Congress.  How  can 
we  support  such  a  program?  How  can 
we  exercise  effective  oversight  over 
such  a  program?  Hearings  should  be 
held  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  and  shed  some  light  on  this 
"shadow  contract  work,  force." 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  glad  the  DOD 
contracting  out  program  is  being  sin- 
gled out  for  more  intensive  disciission 
and  review.  It  certainly  can  do  with 
more  comprehensive  oversight  by  Con- 
gress. It  Is  clear  that  it  is  not  "user 
friendly"  and  there  Is  a  growing  belief 
in  DOD  circles  that  it  is  not  working. 
It  needs  to  be  modified  to  make  sure  it 
does  not  adversely  impact  EKDD  oper- 
ational capabilities  or  degrade  readi- 
ness. An  important  first  step  in  that 
direction  would  be  the  approval  of  the 
pending  amendments  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  do  so. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  to  describe.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  to  define,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  to  get  unanimity  of  opinion  on. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  De- 
parUnent  of  Defense  authorizing  the 
various  services  at  its  numerous  bases 
across  the  coimtry  to  begin  to  delegate 
and  contract  out  to  the  civilian  sector 
certain  functions  and  activities  that  go 
on  on  the  bases.  There  are  many  of 
these  duties.  If  you  have  an  airbase, 
those  who  take  gasoline  to  the  planes 
and  pump  gas,  that  is  a  contracting- 
out  facility.  The  firefighters  are  a  con- 
tracting-out  facility.  The  security  on 
the  bases,  quite  often  those  are  con- 
tracting-out  activities.  Laundries  on 
the  bases  and  telephone  operators  are 
other  examples.  The  list  just  goes  on 
and  on. 

So  there  is  a  real  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  far  we  should  go  in  the 
contracting  out.  What  is  so  important 
and  what  is  so  strategic  to  the  welfare 
of  the  base  and  at  the  time  of  a  real 
emergency  that  you  cannot  trust  it  to 
the  civilian  sector?  And  on  another 
level,  organized  labor  could  come  in 
and  cripple  something,  if  they  should 
decide  to  strike,  that  would  be  abso- 
lutely essential  on  a  SAC  base  so  that 
they  could  not  take  off  in  a  time  of 
war. 
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So  where  do  you  draw  the  line?  This 
has  been  an  ongoing  problem  for 
many  years.  We  have  tried  to  resolve 
it  for  many  years.  There  is  no  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  to  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn. 

As  the  amendment  which  will  be 
under  discussion  proposes,  should  we 
leave  it  up  to  the  base  commander  as 
to  what  functions  on  that  base  may  be 
contracted  out  and  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  that  base  that 
they  may  not  be  contracted  out?  If  we 
say  that  the  base  commander  can  do 
this,  then  what  happens  when  they 
get  a  new  base  commander?  Would  the 
position  be  reversed?  When  you  have 
several  bases  across  the  country— all 
Air  Force,  say— and  they  are  all  doing 
approximately  the  same  thing,  this 
one  will  contract  out  and  this  one  will 
not  contract  out,  depending  on  the 
whim  of  the  base  commander.  So  this 
is  not  a  good  thing,  that  we  do  not 
have  any  uniformity  in  it,  but  we 
cannot  and  have  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  one  set  of  rules  that  would 
apply  equally  that  all  of  the  services 
agree,  all  of  the  service  secretaries 
would  agree,  all  of  the  military  com- 
manders on  the  base  would  agree,  this 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  reason  that  we  are 
having  the  trouble  now  and  why  it 
comes  up  almost  every  year.  There  is  a 
very  strong  feeling,  for  instance,  that 
firefighters  should  not  be  contracted 
out.  I  happen  to  believe  that.  That  is 
not  a  function,  partic\ilarly  where  you 
are  flying  aircraft,  that  should  be  con- 
tracted out,  because  the  work  condi- 
tions are  such  and  the  effectiveness 
and  the  importance  of  it  is  such  that  if 
for  any  reason  there  was  a  work  stop- 
page on  the  part  of  the  firefighters, 
every  aircraft  on  the  whole  base  would 
have  to  be  grounded  and  could  not  fly, 
because  you  must  have  firefighters  in 
connection  with  the  takeoff  and  land- 
ing of  aircraft. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
today  and  what  will  be  attempted 
when  the  amendments  are  offered  is 
to  come  up  with  some  solution  or  to 
put  in  place  something  that  will  at 
least  give  some  breathing  room  for  the 
services— the  Army  in  particular— to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  in  the  inter- 
im, and  maybe  by  next  year  we  can 
have— which  I  doubt— a  solution. 

That  is  an  effort  or  an  attempt  to 
put  in  perspective  what  the  problem  is 
that  we  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
today,  and  I  wish  that  someone  were 
smart  enough— and  certainly  I  am 
not— to  have  the  answer  to  all  of  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Robert  P.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  look  at  the  proposed  amend- 


ments coming  forward.  There  will  be 
at  least  four  amendments  during  the 
subsequent  debate  on  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  will  reduce  or  restrict 
contracting  out  as  we  know  it  today. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  that 
we  should  look  carefully  at  these 
amendments.  They  are  economic,  they 
are  political,  and  they  are  even  logical. 

By  far,  I  think  that  the  most  sweep- 
ing reason  for  rejecting  them  is  the 
economic  loss  that  it  represents.  The 
Department's  competition  programs 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  past,  and  the 
private  forces  in  America  are  the  re- 
cipients of  those  contracting-out  op- 
portimities. 

At  my  request  last  year  the  General 
Accounting  Office  analyzed  legislation 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm].  and  I 
have  introduced,  and  found  that  by 
expanding  contracting  out  we  could 
save  this  Government  $3  billion  in  the 
first  year. 

Interestingly,  they  also  analyzed 
what  could  be  done  by  removing  some 
of  the  restrictions  that  we  already 
have  on  contracting  out,  and  found 
that  we  could  save  $4.6  billion  if  we  re- 
duced the  prohibitions  against  con- 
tracting out  in  this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  constituents  work  in 
the  private  sector.  Of  those,  the  only 
association  that  they  have  with  the 
Federal  Government  comes  April  15 
every  year  when  they  pay  their  taxes. 
The  losers  in  restricted  contracting 
out  are  the  taxpayers. 

Also  the  losers  are  the  private  busi- 
nesses in  our  congressional  districts, 
largely  small  businesses,  who  would 
compete  for  the  work  and  likely  win 
some  of  it. 

You  can  also  count  on  the  losing  side 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

'Every  Federal  dollar  that  we  spend 
on  private  contracts  brings  a  little 
more  into  the  kitty. 

Competition  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  made 
this  country  great.  Prohibiting  compe- 
tition to  protect  a  few  members  of  the 
Federal  family  clearly  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  too  costly  and  it  is  inefficient. 

I  urge  Members  to  carefully  consider 
the  four  amendments  which  would  re- 
strict competition  in  America. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  things  that  we  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  been  con- 
cerned about  has  been  our  defense 
base  mobilization  if  we  were  ever  re- 
quired to  meet  another  emergency 
such  as  erupted  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Few 
private  companies  can  handle  major 
defense  production  and  even  in  our 
Defense  Establishment,  we  have  few 
installations,  where  we  have  genuine 


production  facilities,  as  well  as  a 
trained  base  of  employees. 

However,  one  of  them  is  the  Waterv- 
llet  Arsenal  in  Watervliet,  NY,  where 
all  the  guns  that  required  for  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army  are 
built.  The  idea  that  we  can  improve 
our  defense  posture  by  putting  this 
outstanding  installation  by  trying  to 
turn  these  skilled  craftsmen  over  to  a 
contracting  process. 

The  mere  threat  of  this  action  has 
put  a  chill  over  these  fine  dedicated 
employees.  We  can  ill  afford  to  put 
them  at  risk. 

Over  the  years  we  have  found  that 
our  friends  and  adlies  abroad  are  clam- 
oring for  the  skills  that  Watervliet 
represents.  Watervliet  is  in  fact  the 
Jewel  in  the  crown  of  American  de- 
fense production! 

It  would  be  a  damaging  move  to 
break  up  this  great  production  team, 
which  Is  why  I  am  afraid  that  con- 
tracting out  would  be,  the  death  knell 
for  a  major  advance  in  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  points. 

First,  we  are  dealing  today  with 
three  amendments  in  the  contracting- 
out  area,  and  not  a  fourth  that  I  had 
introduced  but  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  had  ruled  out  of  order.  Let  me 
say  that  I  support  these  three  amend- 
ments. They  are  discreet,  they  are 
careful,  and  they  are  not  comprehen- 
sive. The  discreetness  gives  it  a  meas- 
ure of  positiveness;  the  noncompre- 
hensiveness  I  have  some  difficulty 
with. 

I  might  say  that  the  more  compre- 
hensive approach  that  I  had  offered 
was  rejected,  perhaps  because  of  the 
good-faith  efforts  that  the  administra- 
tion has  entered  into  to  enter  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  contracting  out  which 
hopefully  will  give  them  time  to  work 
with  Congress  for  a  longer  term  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  on  the 
contracting-out  issue  that  there  are 
profound  reasons  to  consider  certain 
types  of  restraints.  One  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  maintain  a 
bare-bones  arsenal  system,  both  in  the 
event  of  a  surge  capacity  for  national 
emergency,  and.  second,  as  a  bench- 
mark by  which  costs  can  be  measured 
against  the  private  sector.  So  arsenal 
systems  have  the  advantage  of  being  a 
bit  of  a  luxury;  they  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  holding  down  costs  in  the 
private  sector. 

Second,  there  is  a  problem  when  the 
ideological  ax  is  always  out  there,  both 
for  recruitment  and  retrenchment  of 
distinguished  people  within  our  muni- 
tions arsenal  capacity  systems,  and 
representing  one  of  the  areas  of  the 
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country  with  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  all 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  what  a 
heartache  it  is  for  them  to  deal  every 
day  with  the  problem  of  wondering  if 
they  have  a  career  that  is  going  to  end 
next  week,  next  month,  or  next  year. 

D  1305 

I  consider  the  three  amendments 
before  us  to  be  very  positive,  a  useful 
beginning  and  hopefully  in  the  next 
year,  as  we  look  at  the  process  that 
the  administration  has  entered  into  a 
moratorium,  we  can  also  look  at  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alablama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  rise  to  express 
my  reservations  about,  and  opposition 
to.  the  several  amendments  we  are 
about  to  consider  that  would  restrict 
DOD  contracting  out.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly, because  of  my  respect  for  the 
Members  offering  these  amendments. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  economy,  ef- 
ficiency, fairness,  and  the  buzzword  of 
1987,  competitiveness,  I  must  oppose 
these  amendments. 

Contracting  out  is  not  appropriate  in 
all  circumstances  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  by  no  means  an  ab- 
solutist on  this  issue.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  supported  my  friend.  Bill 
Nichols,  on  his  amendment  to  pre- 
vent contracting  out  of  certain  essen- 
tial logistics  functions.  But  I  do  feel 
compelled  to  express  my  concern 
about  a  trend  we  see  accelerating  with 
consideration  of  these  anticontracting 
out  amendments  today. 

First,  let's  be  more  specific.  Most  of 
the  time,  contracting  out  is  preceded 
by  an  exhaustive  cost  comparison  be- 
tween an  in-house  government  unit 
and  a  private  contractor.  I  agree  we 
need  to  improve  and  standardize  some 
of  the  rules  of  this  competition,  but 
the  basic  concept  is  valid:  When  an  ac- 
tivity is  one  commonly  performed  by 
the  private  sector  and  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  or  inher- 
ently governmental  in  nature,  then 
the  Government  should  contract  with 
the  private  sector  for  performance  of 
that  activity  imless  the  Government 
can  perform  that  activity  more  eco- 
nomically. No  one  should  be  afraid  of 
fair  competition  to  see  who  does  the 
Job.  In  fact,  in-house  Federal  employ- 
ees already  win  about  half  of  all  such 
competitions. 

There  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
maintenance,  manufacturing,  or  some 
security  activities  can't  be  procured 
from  the  private  sector  when  that's 
the  more  efficient  source.  I  am  also 


concerned  that  delegating  to  base  com- 
manders the  power  to  decide  which 
functions  should  be  cost-compared 
would  result  in  geographic  inconsisten- 
cies, abrupt  policy  changes  when  com- 
manding officers  change,  and  a  fre- 
quent reluctance  to  risk  impairing  the 
working  relationship  with  one's  own 
subordinates  by  requiring  a  cost  com- 
parison that  may  not  result  in  con- 
tracting out. 

What's  more,  objective  studies  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  contracting  out 
not  only  results  in  real  cost  savings, 
but  that  the  mere  fact  of  participation 
by  the  Federal  work  force  in  the  cost 
competitions  improves  in-house  per- 
formance and  efficiency  when  the  in- 
house  unit  wins.  Cost  competitions  can 
and  should  be  used  as  a  valuable  man- 
agement tool  for  improving  Govern- 
ment operations. 

Moreover,  GAO  and  OMB,  among 
others,  estimate  that  a  more  consist- 
ent and  widespread  use  of  cost  com- 
parisons should  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $2  to  S3  billion  a  year  when 
fully  implemented. 

The  in-house  unit  already  begins 
with  a  10-percent  advantage  imder 
OMB  circular  A-76  and  sometimes  a 
larger,  statutory  one.  Rules  governing 
indirect  costs  usually  further  favor 
keeping  work  in-house.  I'm  not  sure 
this  is  the  time  to  imdermine  the  proc- 
ess further  by  adding  to  the  patch- 
work of  prohibitions  on  cost  compari- 
sons. 

I  understand  why  some  Members 
have  problems  with  contracting  out. 
Many  times  Federal  employees  suffer 
anxiety  and  uncertainly  about  wheth- 
er their  jobs  may  be  Jeopardized  and 
Just  what  the  ground  rules  are.  There 
Is  a  great  need  for  more  certainty  in 
the  process,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Bob  Smith  of  Oregon  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1606,  the  Competition  Sav- 
ings Act.  But  the  basic  concept  of  con- 
ducting cost  comparisons  is  sound 
management  and  good  economics  and 
I  simply  question  the  wisdom  of  nib- 
bling this  program  to  death  by  adding 
to  the  dozens  of  already-existing  pro- 
hibitions. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  I  thank  him 
for  yielding. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman is  virtually  identical  to  an 
amendment  which  I  filed  with  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  recognition  of 
the  gentleman's  position  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  with- 
drew my  amendment  and  indicated 
that  I  would  support  his  amendment 
instead.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
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Is  also  virtually  identical  to  legislation 
which  I  introduced  recently.  HJl. 
23S0.  which  would  permanently  trans- 
fer authority  over  the  contracting  out 
of  commercial  activities  at  military  in- 
stallations to  base  commanders. 

Let  me  take  a  mc«nent  to  review  the 
provisions  of  the  proposals  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  put  forth.  First, 
let  me  stress  that  the  amendment,  like 
my  legislation,  would  not  stop  con- 
tracting out.  It  would  not  terminate 
the  coat  oompsiiaon  program  mandat- 
ed by  OMB  dreular  A-76.  It  would 
ensure  that  the  basic  decisions  about 
the  implonentation  of  any  A-76  stud- 
ies of  commercial  activities  at  a  mili- 
tary base  are  made  by  those  closest  to 
the  base  and  those  who  are  most 
aware  of  its  needs— the  base  command- 
ers. 

Under  both  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlman  from  Alabama  and 
the  legislaUon  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, the  ocnnmanding  officer  at  each 
military  installation  would  be  given 
authority  both  to  determine  which  of 
these  activities  would  be  subject  to  the 
cost  comparison  analysis  provided  for 
under  OMB  circular  A-76  and  to  con- 
duct solicitations  for  any  work  select- 
ed for  contracting  out.  If  the  base 
ctHomander  decided  that  certain  ac- 
tivities were  not  i4>proprlate  for  treat- 
ment as  commercial  activities,  his  deci- 
sion would  be  finaL 

This  amendment  comes,  in  effect,  as 
the  product  of  frustration  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  A-76  process  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  in  gener- 
al, and  by  the  Army,  in  particular. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Republican  and  Democratic 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  all  struggled  to  get  the 
Defense  Department  and,  again,  par- 
ticularly the  Army,  to  abide  by  the  re- 
quirements of  OMB's  regtilations  and 
by  sound  contracting  principles  in  im- 
plementing the  A-76  program.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  been  a 
leader  in  working  to  reform  the  De- 
partment's practices. 

While  there  have  recently  been  some 
signs  that  the  Army  is  finally  paying 
attention  to  the  concerns  which  have 
been  expressed,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Army  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment wiU  continue  to  be  respon- 
sive if  Congress  does  not  remain  stead- 
fast in  insisting  on  a  new  i4>proach  to 
this  problem  and  in  mandating  this 
new  approach  by  law.  That  is  why  we 
must  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Members  who  have  not  followed  this 
issue  closely  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
the  Department's  approach  to  con- 
tracting out  commercial  activities  has 
engendered.  In  a  review  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  handling  of  the  A- 
76  program  which  was  released  Just  3 


months  ago.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  a  widespread  failure  by 
the  Department  to  use  proper  con- 
tracting methods.  In  its  study.  "Op- 
portunities to  Use  More  Preferred 
Practices  for  Base  Support  Contracts." 
GAO  found  that  EKDD  was  using  cost- 
ing systems  in  contracts  for  routine 
base  services  which  were  better  suited 
to  development  of  advanced  weapons 
sjrstems  than  to  the  kinds  of  basic 
services  needed  to  support  a  military 
installation.  The  result  of  these  prac- 
tices was  to  shift  to  the  Government 
the  responsibility  for  any  cost  over- 
runs and  to  reward  contractors  for  en- 
gaging in  frequent  and  costly  renegoti- 
ations over  the  terms  of  extremely 
simple  and  straightforward  contracts. 

The  fimdamental  Justification  for 
solving  this  problem  by  leaving  the 
key  decisions  about  contracting  out  to 
base  commanders,  as  required  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  is  that  it  has 
been  the  base  commanders  who  have 
objected  most  vociferously  to  the 
waste  and  abuse  caused  by  imneces- 
sary  contracting  out  and  by  contract- 
ing out  which  is  performed  under  im- 
proper cost  guidelines.  The  command- 
ing general  at  a  base  near  Washington, 
for  example,  wrote  to  another  senior 
Army  official  that: 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  [Army]  leader- 
ship needs  to  take  some  hard  looks  at  some 
of  the  repeat  mistakes  we  appear  to  be 
making  in  our  CA  [Commercial  Activities] 
efforts. 

In  another  letter,  this  officer  wrote 
that: 

The  issue  of  cost  growth  in  our  contracts 
is  sure  to  be  a  subject  that  is  going  to  cause 
the  Army  to  come  under  heavy  attack. 

The  general  was  concerned  because 
cost  overruns,  stemming  from  improp- 
er costing  procedures  required  by  the 
Army,  had  caused  the  contract  in 
question  to  grow  from  $5.2  million  to 
$10.3  million  in  Just  1  year. 

This  kind  of  cost  growth  is  shocking. 
If  this  general  and  other  commanders 
liad  been  given  the  authority  to  run 
the  A-76  programs  at  their  installa- 
tions as  they  saw  fit.  substantial  cost 
savings  might  well  have  been  achieved. 
Giving  base  commanders  such  author- 
ity might  have  prevented  a  situation 
in  my  home  State  of  California,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  Army  paid  $2.8 
million  more  than  the  estimated  con- 
tract price  for  supply  services,  in  order 
to  save  less  than  $500,000.  It  might 
have  prevented  a  situation  in  the  gen- 
tleman's home  State  of  Alabama  in 
which  the  Army,  over  the  explicit  op- 
position of  the  commanding  officer 
awarded  a  contract  for  base  services 
under  which  the  Army  paid  $38  mil- 
lion more  than  the  original  contract 
price,  in  2  years  alone,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  less  than  $1  million  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

By  giving  base  commanders  the  au- 
thority to  operate  the  A-76  cost  com- 
parison process  for  commercial  activi- 


ties as  they  see  fit,  we  may  not  be 
eliminating  all  the  problems  in  this 
program.  Past  experience  suggests, 
however,  that  we  will  be  putting  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  individuals  who 
best  understand  the  flaws  in  the  way 
the  program  is  now  run  and  who  can 
give  us  the  best  help  in  reforming  the 
program  and  avoiding  wastes  of  tax- 
payers' funds.  We  will  also  be  improv- 
ing the  responsiveness  of  the  program 
by  ensuring  that  those  officers  closest 
to  the  activities  and  the  personnel  in 
question  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  issue  of  con- 
tracting out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Bilr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas]  to  close  debate. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama,  and  I  ask  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  deter- 
mining when  the  Government  should 
contract  out  work  to  the  private  sector 
has  been  debated  for  over  50  years.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  during  the  short 
debate  on  ttUs  amendment  today  to 
discuss  all  of  the  factors,  pro  and  con. 
on  that  issue. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  there  are 
several  key  issues  which  I  feel  have 
not  been  clearly  addressed  in  any  of 
the  independent  studies  on  contract- 
ing out. 

For  example,  is  the  quality  of  work 
performed  by  private  contractors  com- 
parable to  that  performed  in-house  by 
our  Federal  employees? 

Is  consideration  given  to  the  unique 
missions  of  our  military  installations 
in  terms  of  work  performance  and 
work  rules? 

Do  private  contractors  make  "low 
ball"  bids  and  then  In  later  years  raise 
their  rates  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  little  choice  but  to  stick  with 
a  contractor  system? 

Do  the  cost  savings  claimed  by  con- 
tractors take  into  account  the  econom- 
ic losses  to  communities  surroimding 
military  installations  when  large  num- 
bers of  Federal  employees  who  reside 
in  those  communities  suddenly  find 
themselves  imemployed  or  trans- 
ferred? 

In  my  Judgment,  these  are  issues 
that  cannot  always  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the 
First  District  of  Georgia  which  in- 
cludes the  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army 
Airfield  complex— the  home  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division,  Mechanized. 
According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  there  are  1,200  civil  service  Jobs 
at  Fort  Stewart  which  can  be  contract- 
ed out  to  the  private  sector.  Of  those 
1,200   Jobs,   960   are  currently   being 


studied  under  the  Army's  commercial 
activities  program  for  possible  con- 
tracting out  to  the  private  sector  over 
the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  realize  that 
our  Federal  employees  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  the  private 
sector  to  retain  contractable  functions 
in  house,  and  I  can  say  without  reser- 
vation that  our  Federal  employees  at 
Fort  Stewart  have  been  working  to 
reach  optimum  efficiency  to  help 
reduce  their  own  costs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  the  seven  functions  which 
have  alr^uly  been  studied  for  con- 
tracting out  at  Fort  Stewart  between 
1979  and  1986,  four  remained  in-house. 

So.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  group  of 
people  who  refuse  to  accept  the  fact 
that  current  budget  OKistralnts  do 
warrant  further  Government  efforts 
to  reduce  operating  costs.  I  am  talking 
about  a  group  of  people  who  are.  for 
the  most  part,  career  Government  em- 
ployees who  may  face  the  loss  of  their 
Jobs  if  they  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  Jobs  on  base  should  these  func- 
tions be  contracted  out  to  the  private 
sector. 

I  am  talking  about  a  group  of  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  their  work  and 
who  have  established  roots  in  the 
small  communities  surrounding  Fort 
Stewart.  And  I  am  talking  about  a 
group  of  people  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  their  futures  and  the 
futures  of  their  families. 

It  is  not  Just  the  employees  who 
stand  to  lose  in  the  process,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Local  Jobs  in  the  private  sector 
that  support  the  civil  service  commu- 
nity could  be  threatened.  There  would 
be  tax  revenue  losses  to  city  and 
county  governments. 

But  most  important,  what  is  the 
impact  on  the  quality  of  performance 
when  Job  fimctions  are  contracted 
out?  Can  quality  performance  be  as- 
sured without  the  use  of  experienced 
civil  service  employees? 

I  am  convinced  from  the  evidence 
that  I  have  seen  that  quality  of  work 
performed  Is  often  an  intangible  factor 
that  is  not  fully  examined  when  a  de- 
cision to  contract  out  is  made.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  a  contract  employee 
is  far  less  experienced  than  the  civil 
service  employee  he  or  she  replaces.  In 
many  jobs,  that  loss  of  experience 
means  a  loss  of  productivity  and  a  loss 
of  quality,  and  that  means  a  loss  to 
the  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  when  you  look  at  a  mili- 
tary Installation  the  size  of  Forts  Stew- 
art and  Hunter,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  look  at  the  important  functions 
performed  at  that  installation  in  con- 
Junction  with  its  mission— to  prepare 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  as  the 
heavy  division  of  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force. 

Does  contracting  out  effect  our  mili- 
tary readiness  at  some  specific  instal- 
lations, and  are  we  slowly  moving 
toward  an  efficient  peacetime  force 


which  cannot  respond  to  wartime  com- 
mitments? I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
Important  issue.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
one  that  is  not  always  taken  into  ac- 
count when  examining  contracting  out 
purely  on  the  basis  of  projected  cost 
savings. 

Are  there  instances  in  which  con- 
tract employees  provide  the  same 
quality  of  work  and  f  ulf  iU  the  same  re- 
quirements as  do  civil  service  employ- 
ees? Tes.  there  certainly  are  those 
cases,  and  I  support  contracting  out  in 
those  circumstances.  But  after  many 
years  of  this  review  process.  I  believe 
we  are  reaching  the  point  where  those 
easy  choices  have  all  been  made. 

Now  we  must  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions on  Jobs  that  can  effect  work  per- 
formance for  critical  military  missions. 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  I 
support  the  Nichols  amendment  to 
give  the  installation  commander  the 
authority  to  determine  which  Job 
functions  should  be  studied  for  con- 
tracting out.  Clearly,  the  mission  at 
each  installation  is  unique,  and  it  is 
the  commander  of  that  installation 
who  is  in  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine his  own  readiness  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleague  to  vote  "yea"  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

AMXIfOlIKirr  OmSRED  BT  m.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  At 
the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page  117. 
after  line  25),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  812.  AUTHORITY  OF  COMMANDING  OFFICERS 
OVER  CONTRACTING  FOR  COMMER- 
aAL  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  direct  that  the  commanding  officer  of 
each  military  installation  (under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
subject  to  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary)  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
following: 

(1)  Prepare  an  inventory  each  fiscal  year 
of  commercial  activities  carried  out  by  Gov- 
ernment personnel  on  the  military  installa- 
tion. 

(2)  Decide  which  commercial  activities 
shall  be  reviewed  under  the  procedures  and 
requirements  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  (or  any  successor  ad- 
ministrative regulation  or  policy). 

(3)  Conduct  a  solicitation  for  contracts  for 
those  commercial  activities  selected  for  con- 
version to  contractor  performance  under 
the  Circular  A-76  process. 

(4)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
find  suitable  employment  for  any  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  is  dis- 
placed because  of  a  contract  entered  into 
with  the  private  sector  for  performance  of  a 
commercial  activity  on  the  military  installa- 
tion. 

(b)  Deaoluie  for  Rbgdlatioiis.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  no  later  than  60 


days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  DsmmoH.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"military  installation"  means  a  baM.  camp, 
post,  station,  yard,  center,  or  other  activity 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  which  is  located  within 
any  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  Ouam. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  cod- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  my  amendment. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  dele- 
gate the  implementation  of  the  com- 
mercial activities  or  contracting  out 
program  to  base  or  installation  com- 
manders. My  amendment  would  fur- 
ther require  that  regulations  for  this 
delegation  be  issued  with  60  days  after 
the  enactment  of  tliis  Act. 

Although  I  strongly  support  this  del- 
egation of  authority  over  the  commer- 
cial acitivities  program  to  base  com- 
manders, I  can't  take  credit  for  this 
idea.  Like  the  core  logistics  concept  en- 
acted 3  years  ago.  this  delegation  idea 
is  a  Pentagon  initiative. 

Late  last  year,  or  early  this  year,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations)  proposed  a  new  draft 
instruction  on  the  implementaticm  of 
the  commercial  activities  program 
that  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  cir- 
cular A-76.  The  most  significant 
change  in  this  instruction  was  the  del- 
egation of  program  implementation  to 
the  base  commander. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  change 
vras  to  bring  the  commercial  activities 
program  in  line  with  the  model  instal- 
lation program.  The  model  installation 
program  was  established  3  years  ago 
and  has  been  highly  successful  in  iden- 
tifying and  removing  regulations  and 
pr(x;edures  that  impair  management 
and  productivity  at  those  installations. 
As  a  result,  base  commanders  at  those 
installations  have  been  given  wide  lati- 
tude to  exercise  initiative  in  develop- 
ing new  and  innovative  management 
techniques.  To  date,  base  commanders 
have  been  allowed  to  waive  over  20.000 
regulations  and  devised  many  new 
ways  to  improve  and  streamline  their 
operations.  The  lessons  learned  in  this 
test  program  are  being  studied  and  ap- 
plied across  the  board  as  part  of  a  new 
graduate  program.  Needless  to  say. 
this  program  has  been  extremely  pop- 
ular in  the  field  and  shows  great 
promise  in  producing  even  greater  sav- 
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inga  and  efficiencies  In  the  ccmilng 
year. 

In  effect.  DOD  has  finally  discov- 
ered a  fundamental  management  prln- 
dide  *h*t  biudnesi  and  many  in  Con- 
gemB  bA^  known  all  along.  Tou  select 
tbe  beat  people  you  can  to  command, 
you  give  them  as  mudi  latitude  as  you 
can  over  methods  and  the  application 
td  resources  to  perfMm  the  mission. 
and  you  hold  than  accountable. 

The  new  draft  instruction  merely  ap- 
plies this  philosoi^iy  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  commercial  activities  or 
contracting  out  program.  Instead  of 
being  forced  down  his  throat,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  impact  on  the  base  or  its 
miimtftn,  the  commercial  activities  pro- 
gram becmnes  another  useful  manage- 
moit  tool  that  the  base  commander 
can  sdecUvely  use  to  realise  efficien- 
cies and  economies. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  this 
change  does  not  mean  that  base  com- 
manders can  ignore  the  commercial 
activities  program.  The  base  com- 
mander must  still  identify  fimctions 
eligible  for  review  cost  comparisons 
and  must  maintjUn  the  inventory  of 
such  functions.  Furthermore,  the 
funding  crunch  in  the  cmning  years 
will  force  base  commanders  to  aggres- 
sively explore  an  means  to  cut  costs 
^nd  improve  work,  force  productivity. 
Just  because  using  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities program  will  be  a  hard  choice 
for  many  base  commanders  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  not  be  employed 
when  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  Base 
commanders  are  being  paid  to  make 
hard  choices,  and  they  remain  ac- 
countable for  carrying  out  their  mis- 
sions as  cost  effectively  as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  this  delegation  pro- 
vides a  significant  increase  in  manage- 
ment flexibility.  Over  the  years.  I  have 
had  many  discussions  with  base  com- 
manders and  I  know  of  no  other  single 
program  that  has  caused  them  more 
concern  and  dif  f  iciilty  than  the  com- 
mercial activities  program.  All  too 
often,  higher  headquarters  have  dic- 
tated the  pace  and  scope  of  cost  com- 
paxlaons  to  meet  some  arbitrary  Pen- 
tagon deadlines.  If  the  function  was 
contracted  out  and  contractor  per- 
formance was  not  satisfactory,  that 
was  the  base  commander's  problem.  If 
contractor  performance  cost  more 
than  was  projected,  that  was  the  base 
commander's  problem.  If  contract  con- 
version lowered  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency, that  was  the  base  commander's 
problem.  If  mission  performance  suf- 
fers, that  is  the  base  commander's 
problon. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold 
the  base  commander  responsible  for 
the  problems  associated  with  contract- 
ing out  through  the  commercial  activi- 
ties program,  we  should  give  him  more 
control  over  the  implementation  of 
that  program.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  new  instruction  would  do.  My 
amendment  helps  this  process  along 
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and  insures  that  we  have  a  commercial 
activities  program  that  is  consistent 
with  the  new  management  flexibility 
being  given  to  base  commanders. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Ux.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
this  very  fine  amendment  and  for  all 
of  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in 
trying  to  make  some  sense  out  of  this 
very  complex  process.  I  support  the 
gentieman's  amendment  because  It  Is 
only  right  to  give  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, the  officer  who  Is  directiy  in- 
volved with  the  installation  Itself,  the 
option  of  deciding  whether  or  not  con- 
tracting out  should  be  Implemented. 
He  is  the  one  who  knows  what  Is  going 
on.  and  the  amendment  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  for  that  reason. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  whole  Issue 
of  readiness  and  our  surge  au>acity 
really  depends  upon  troops  that  are 
under  the  control  of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  also  civilians  that  are 
under  the  commanding  officer's  con- 
trol. So  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  might  oon- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  general  debate 
I  believe  my  remarks  on  the  subject  as 
a  whole  probably  covered  the  problem 
we  are  dealing  with  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  has  done  and  is  seeking 
to  do,  the  gentleman  has  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  try  to  work 
out  a  sensible  arrangement  and  they 
are  in  that  process.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Army's  position  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  Is.  but  I  know 
there  are  ongoing  negotiations  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  is  seeking  to  put  into  place 
with  the  concurrence  and  consent  of 
the  Army  and  perhaps  the  other  serv- 
ices would  be  involved  as  welL 

The  Department  of  Defense  per  se 
does  not  favor  this,  even  though  I  am 
told  that  originally  the  Idea  might 
have  originated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  So  again  it  is  a 
mixed  bag.  and  I  think  I  am  represent- 
ing the  DOD  when  I  say  that  they  do 
not  support  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  strong 
feelings  against  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOU5.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland   [Mr. 

HOTKR]. 


Mr.  HOT131.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  contracting  out 
sounds  good  until  you  look  at  it  close- 
ly. I  have  some  things  that  I  wanted  to 
say.  but  we  do  not  have  the  time. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  three  ex- 
amples. 

Ftort  Belvoir  $S.2  million  mainte- 
nance contract  which  wound  up  cost- 
ing, after  contracting  out.  $10.3  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  know  whether  that  ex- 
ample has  been  mentioned. 

Red  Stone  Arsenal,  a  really  very  in- 
teresting example.  A  $27  million  con- 
tract was  contracted  out  for  a  $200,000 
savings  and  ultimately  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $48  million. 

The  last  example,  the  Marine  Corps 
at  Beaufort,  SC,  had  three  different 
contracts  for  contracting  out  of  hous- 
ing maintenance.  In  3  years,  two  of 
the  contractors  defaulted  and  the  cost 
of  the  contract  doubled. 

Why  does  this  happen?  The  reason 
it  happens  Is  because  costs  rise  a  lot 
faster  in  the  private  sector  than  they 
do  in  Government.  That  may  shock 
my  colleagues,  but  all  they  have  to  do 
Is  look  at  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments or  salary  raises  that  the  private 
sector  receives  versus  the  public 
sector.  They  always  undervalue  the 
service  that  is  being  performed  and 
underestimate  what  the  private  sector 
is  going  to  cost. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  an  excellent  one  and  I  rise  in  strong 
support,  and  Indeed  also  for  the  other 
two  amendments  that  will  follow  suit. 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Nichois  amend- 
ments to  give  t}ase  commanders  the  authority 
to  decide  which  functions  on  their  bases  will 
be  considered  for  possible  contracting  out 
Not  only  is  this  sound  financial  management, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  preserves  ttie  integrity  of  the 
relationship  between  the  military  and  its  civil- 
ian employees. 

My  district  is  the  home  of  the  Setfridge  Air 
National  Guard  Base.  At  Selfridge.  contracted 
services  have  always  been  billed  as  cost- 
saving  measures.  In  practice,  contracting  out 
has  cost  much  more  than  amounts  specified 
in  original  contracts.  If  ttie  point  of  contracting 
out  is  to  save  money,  ttien,  at  Selfridge,  and  I 
suspect  elsewhere,  it  has  had  the  opposite 
effect 

In  these  days  of  fiscal  austerity,  it  behooves 
us  in  Congress  to  institute  policies  which  fur- 
ther our  effort  to  deal  with  our  Nation's  deficit 
problem.  The  Nichols  amendment  is  one  step 
we  can  take  in  tftis  effort 

The  ottier  issue  we  have  to  address,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  how  our  Government  is  treating 
civilian  employees  on  military  bases.  Nearly 
600  civilian  jobs  at  Selfridge  Air  National 
Guard  Base,  for  example,  starxJ  to  t>e  affected 
by  contracting  out  Selfridge,  like  other  U.S. 
bases,  relies  heavily  on  a  loyal,  skilled  civilian 
workforce. 

Tfie  Government  has  made  an  Investnwnt 
in  our  civilian  workers.  Contractng  out  robs 
our  military  of  valuable  and  seasoned  civilian 


employees.  They  have  experience  in  their  jobs 
and  the  skill  to  do  their  iob  well. 

Even  if  some  of  the  emptoyees  are  hired  by 
contractors,  we  tose  a  carefully  buitt  organiza- 
tion and  the  money  we  have  already  spent  to 
buHd  an  educated  and  skilled  work  force.  Un- 
fortutunately,  many  of  these  vwxkers  who  are 
forced  to  leave  Government  service  do  not 
transfer  to  private  contractors  because  saiaiy 
and  benefits  are  not  adequate  for  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Contracing  out  also  robs  our  base  com- 
manders of  a  measure  of  control.  They 
become  subject  to  tt»e  effectiveness  or  inef- 
fectiveness of  a  contractor  when  mobilizing  a 
base  to  ensure  our  Nation's  security. 

Civilian  emptoyees.  like  their  military  coun- 
terparts, feel  a  special  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases,  these  employ- 
ees are  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
former  U.S.  military  or  both.  In  their  present 
posittons,  these  men  and  women  are  directiy 
responsible  to  the  Government.  They  do  not 
owe  their  livelihood  to  a  contractor.  We  can 
count  on  their  commitment  to  national  security 
in  a  state  of  emergency. 

I  suggest  ttiat  ttie  men  and  women  who 
manage  our  military  tMtses  are  in  a  much 
better  positkxi  to  make  determinations  regard- 
ing contracting  out  than  a  bureaucrat  at  the 
Pentagon.  We  entrust  our  military  t>ases  to 
skilled  managers  and  experienced  military  per- 
sonnel. By  supporting  ttie  Ntehols  amend- 
ment Mr.  Chairman,  we  altow  base  command- 
ers to  do  the  job  that  is  expected  of  tiwm. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  the  amendments  being  offered  re- 
garding contracting  out  as  well  as  the  initia- 
tives already  in  the  committee  bill  directed  at 
the  depot  maintenance  area. 

My  colleagues,  for  some  time  now  both  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Oefense  on 
whKh  I  8en«,  have  been  concerned  about 
both  the  management  of  and  ttie  resources 
being  applied  to  the  so-called  readiness  ac- 
counts—in particular,  the  repair  and  upkeep  of 
the  weapons  systems  and  equipment  ttiat  our 
forces  in  the  fiekJ  rely  on.  To  meet  tfiese  re- 
quirements, it  is  essential  that  each  of  the 
servk^es  maintains  an  organic,  in-house  depot 
maintenance  capability  whk^h  will  meet  peace- 
time needs,  and  the  increased  requirements 
whwh  coukJ  result  from  any  wartime  scenario. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  have  witnessed  In 
recent  years,  especially  by  the  Army,  are  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  overall  capacity  of  the 
depot  system  to  provide  for  critical  mainte- 
nance needs.  The  Army  has  decided  to  in- 
crease ttie  workload  performed  by  the  private 
sector  in  these  areas,  at  the  expense  of  ttie 
in-place  capabilities  of  the  depot  system. 

Has  this  decision  been  based  on  any  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  cost  effectiveness?  Has 
there  been  a  systematic  effort  by  the  Army  to 
evaluate  whettier  increased  reliance  on  ttie 
private  sector  makes  sense — eittier  in  terms 
of  saving  dollars,  or  the  impact  on  our  mobili- 
zation base  requirements?  From  my  vantage 
point  on  the  Oefense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  haven't  seen  any  evklence  that  sug- 
gests ttiese  questions  have  been  answered, 
or  even  asked  by  the  Army. 

And  the  Amied  Servtoes  Committee  agrees. 
In  hearings  this  year,  Chainnan  Nichols"  sub- 


committee tried  to  find  out  what  the  basis  was 
for  shifting  wori(  from  the  depots  to  private  in- 
dustry. What  did  they  find?  Let  me  quote  from 
ttie  report  accompanying  ttw  biH:  This  was 
"not  due  to  cost  considerations  or  unque 
contractor  capabilities.  Rather,  it  stemrned 
from  an  internal  Army  management  deciston 
to  reduce  ttie  number  of  civilians  involved  in 
depot  maintenance  from  20,000  to  16,000." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Army  raquirenients  for  depot 
maintenance  are  not  going  down.  Time  and 
time  again.  Army  offidals  have  toM  me  the 
exact  opposite,  in  committee  testimony — re- 
quirements are  growing.  That's  to  be  expect- 
ed, with  the  increased  toaining  levels  and 
equipment  ttiis  Congress  has  provkied  for 
over  ttie  past  7  years.  Yet  ttie  Army  plans  to 
reduce  ttie  Government  cadre  responsible  for 
maintaining  this  equipment  tty  25  percent 

This  just  doesn't  make  sense.  And  ttierefore 
I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  Ctiaimian  Nichols  and  our  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  Matsui.  Ttiese  amend- 
ments woukj  prevent  ttie  Army  from  contract- 
ing out  maintenance  functions,  and  woukJ 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  indivklual  fadtity 
commander  as  to  wtiettier  commerdai-type 
activities  should  be  consklered  for  perform- 
ance by  ttie  private  sector. 

Moreover,  the  committee  bill  provides 
money  above  the  budget  request  to  redress  a 
shortfall  in  maintenance  funding.  By  provkiing 
an  additional  $150  miirion  for  Army  depot 
maintenance  this  year,  we  will  avoid  ttie  repair 
backlogs  so  commonplace  in  the  1970's  and 
which  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  correct  In 
particular,  I  wouki  note  this  proviston  wouM 
txiikJ  upon  an  amendment  wtiich  I  sponsored 
to  last  year's  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
which  provkled  an  additional  $75  million  for 
Army  depot  maintenance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  admittedly  ttiis  area  is  not  as 
high  profile  as  ottier  subjects  in  ttiis  bill,  but 
upon  reflection,  I  think  we  all  would  agree  that 
ttie  billtons  of  dollars  that  ttiis  Congress  has 
approved  for  defense  aren't  worth  a  nickel  if 
ttie  equipment  our  troops  use  is  not  adequate- 
ly maintained. 

Taken  togettier,  the  amendments  before 
you  and  the  funding  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee will  ensure  continued  statiility  for  the  work 
forces  in  the  Amny  depot  system  and  will 
make  certain  ttiat  our  forces  can  rely  on 
having  equipment  whk:h  will  work.  Again,  I 
salute  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Nichols  in 
ttiis  area  and  urge  all  of  you  to  support  ttiese 
amendments. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Congressman  Bill  Nichols'  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1968  [Jepartment  of  Defense 
auttx)rization  bill.  Mr.  Nichols'  amendment 
will  give  ttie  commanding  offKer  at  each  mili- 
tary installation  ttie  option  of  which  job  func- 
tions to  study  for  conttacting  out  under  the  A- 
76  Program. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  conttacting  out  functions 
at  military  installations.  I  have  two  military 
bases  wittwi  my  district  and  more  tocated 
near  my  dWrict  where  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents worti.  I  am  concerned  that  ttie  one 
Indivkiual  who  is  most  qualified  to  determine 
whk*  functions  shouW  be  conttacted  out,  is 
not  consulted  at  all.  I  am,  of  course,  referring 
to  ttie  base  commanders. 


Base  commanders  are  uMmatety  reaponsi- 
ble  f  or  an  functions  peilonmod  at  their  insMa- 
tion.  The  commander  knows  ttie  needs  of  ttie 
baae  as  weU  as  of  ttie  kx:al  community.  He 
can  best  determine  wtiich  functions  ahoukJ 
remain  in-house.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
problems  of  ttie  current  system  occurred  very 
ckwe  to  our  Capitol.  Last  summer  a  general  at 
a  kKal  military  instaliatton  had  to  wiita  to  his 
superior  to  explain  how  a  baae  maintenance 
contact  let  at  $5.2  mMkxi  wound  up  costing 
$10.3  millton  in  ttie  first  year.  In  his  letter,  ttie 
general  admitted  ttiat  cost-plus  oontrads  just 
dont  work  for  base  maintenance  because  ttie 
A-76  underestimates  ttie  work  to  be  done. 
Pertiaps  if  this  commander  had  ttie  autttortty 
to  determine  whk^  functions  shoukl  be  stud- 
ied for  contracting  out  ttiis  enormous  wasta 
of  money  woukl  not  have  occurred. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  when  ttiis 
administtation  came  into  offk».  Secretary  of 
[defense,  Caspar  Weinberger  announced  ttiat 
he  was  going  to  stijdy  90  percent  of  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense's  civilian  jobs  witti  a  goal 
of  contracting  out  50  percent  Then,  the  ad- 
minisbation  announced  a  bold  plan  to  review 
400,000  Federal  jobs  for  contracting  out  They 
called  ttiis  program  the  cornerstone  of  their 
privatization  poiny.  The  administration  was 
concerned  with  increasing  efficiency  and  cut- 
ting costs.  Wtiile  t  am  a  sbong  proponent  of 
irxxeased  effk:iency  and  reduced  costs,  ttieir 
contracting  out  plan  ties  neittier  saved  time 
nor  money. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  wages  war  on 
deficits,  it  is  Impoesibte  for  a  Member  to  toter- 
ate  a  project  whkrh  is  initially  contracted  out  to 
save  enormous  sums  of  money,  yet  over  time 
turns  into  a  budget  busting  project  ttianks  to 
added  expenditures.  Contracting  out  has  not 
contributed  to  defk>t  reduction. 

I  have  worited  witti  my  good  friend  and  cot- 
league  Mr.  Nichols,  on  ttie  issue  of  conttact- 
ing out  for  a  number  of  years.  His  efforts  to 
ensure  that  ttie  best  job  is  done  by  the  best 
people— our  Federal  work  force— shouW  be 
commended  and  supported.  I  believe  ttiis 
amendment  takes  anottier  step  fonrard  in  en- 
suring a  good  return  on  taiqsayer  dollars.  I 
urge  support  for  ttiis  smendment 

Ttiankyou. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Kir. 
MuKTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

MfKHDlfKin  OFRRKD  BT  MR.  HXTTTO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htnro:  At  tlie 
end  of  tiUe  VIII  of  division  A  (page  117. 
after  line  25).  add  the  foUowina  new  section: 


SKC  Mt.  PROHISmON  ON  CONT1UCT8  FOB     _ 

FORMANCE       Of       9BCUBmr«UAK0 
FltNCTIONS 

(a)  In  Oenkral.— Section  3693  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  In  sulMec- 
Uon  (a)  by  inserting  "or  security-guard" 
after  "flreflghting".  

(b)  Clihical    Ann    CoiiroaMiiio    Ambhd- 

IIXIITS. — 
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(b)  of  raeb  McUon   ia 
I  by  tMUnc  out  "tbe  function"  and 
r  in  Ilea  thafvof  '^  funetlon". 
(1)  TiM  hfwiMm  for  auoh  section  to  amend- 
ed to  reed  aa  follova: 
-•J 


(I)  Tte  item  relatinc  to  aection  M93  in 
tbe  table  of  aeetlona  at  tbe  bcclnnln«  of 
chapter  IM  of  audi  title  to  amended  to  read 
aafolkm: 

"MM.  Prohibition  on  oontracU  for  perf onn- 
anee  of  flrefigbtint  or  securlty- 
mard  ftmetlona  "■ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
norMa  [Mr.  Htmol  will  be  recognised 
for  5  mtnutes.  and  a  Member  opposed, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Diumiaowl  will  be  reoognlaed  for  5 
mlnutet. 

The  Chata-  recogntawt  the  gentleman 
tram  Fkirida  [Mr.  HvttoI. 

D  1390 

Mr.  HDTTO.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  to  apeak  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment. 

1^  amoodment  would  permanently 
prohibit  the  oontraeting  out  of  securi- 
ty guard  functiopa  at  any  military  in- 
stallation or  facility  that  are  now 
bring  performed  by  Govemmmt  em- 
idoyees. 

Tbe  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  contract 
out  security  guards  is  not  a  new  one. 
Congreas  first  considered  this  question 
in  1M2  and  has  been  saying  no  ever 
since.  Over  the  past  2  years.  I  have  of- 
fered amendments  to  permanently 
prohibit  the  ccmtracting  out  of  securi- 
ty functions  which  have  been  debated 
and  adoi^ed  by  this  body.  The  argu- 
moats  for  such  a  prohibition  have  not 
changed  and  circumstances  make  It 
imporative  to  resolve  this  issue  once 
and  for  all. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  growing 
threat  of  terrorism  to  military  person- 
nel and  installaticms  at  home  and 
abroad.  Recent  bombing  attacks  in 
E^urope  have  brought  that  painful  re- 
ality h(»ie  to  us.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  terrorism  is  no  reqwctor  of  inter- 
national boundaries  so  similar  attacks 
could  take  place  in  tUs  country. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  importance 
of  security  at  Department  of  Defense 
instaUatlons  has  never  been  greater. 
To  meet  this  challenge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needs  dedicated,  re- 
spcmsive.  and  highly  trained  seciuity 
guard  personneL  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  way  we  can  ensure  the  quality 
and  mainfAJn  the  control  necessary  to 
meet  thoae  high  standards  is  to  retain 
security  functions  in-house. 

Over  the  past  2  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  embarked  on  a 
major  program  to  beef  up  security  at 
its  installations.  This  year  the  Anny 
alone  is  requesting  over  $128  million 
for  increased  security.  New  standards 
and  procedures  are  being  developed 
and.implemented  to  enhance  the  capa- 


bilities of  security  forces,  including 
those  performed  by  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  a  question.  I  agree 
with  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
and  intend  to  support  it  but  there  is 
something  that  has  been  troubling  me 
ever  since  we  have  been  debating  this 
issue.  That  is.  are  there  any  installa- 
tions that  do  hire  or  have  security 
guards  that  are  not  Oovemment  em- 
ployees as  of  now? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Tes.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that  question,  because  I 
intended  to  point  that  out  that  this 
does  not  include  those  who  are  now 
being  contracted  out.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  asldng  that. 

til.  OEKAS.  I  needed  to  know  that. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  spirit  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  tnring  to  do  is 
certainly  the  right  thing.  I  was  not 
clear  whether  these  are  Government 
employees  that  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  contract  out. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
oppose  the  contracting  out  of  security 
guards  to  the  private  sector  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  keep 
them  in-house  where  people  have  the 
proper  clearance,  the  training  and  so 
forth. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  agree  with  that.  I  think  there 
is  too  much  contracting  out  right  now 
with  respect  to  security  at  various 
areas  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  conduct 
realistic  cost  comparisons  in  accord- 
ance with  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  circular  A-76.  Attempting  to 
make  such  comparisons  against  a 
moving  baseline  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, only  result  in  bad  contracts  or 
significant  cost  growth  to  meet  emerg- 
ing requirements  that  were  not  reflect- 
ed in  the  original  solicitation. 

Even  if  we  could  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties and  conversions  to  contract 
did  take  place,  we  would  stiU  be  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  possible  strikes 
by  contract  security  guards.  Contract 
employees  can  strike  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  security  guard  strike  at  a  mili- 
tary installation  would  ixse  a  serious 
threat  to  safety,  military  operations, 
and  security.  However  remote,  it  is  a 
risk  I  am  not  prepared  to  take. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  repeatedly  given  assurances  that 


only  less  sensitive  security  guard  func- 
tions would  be  contracted,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  these  promises.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  agree 
to  characterizing  any  security  guard 
function  as  being  mundane  enough  to 
risk  contracting  out.  Secondly,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively integrate  and  control  mixed 
g\iard  forces. 

In  sum.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  contracting  out  security  guard 
fimctions  currently  performed  by  De- 
fense civilian  employees.  Oiu-  primary 
concern  should  be  the  upgrading  of 
our  existing  security  guard  personnel, 
not  cost  comparisons  in  the  face  of 
emerging  requirements.  Any  money  we 
would  save  on  the  basis  of  such  flawed 
cost  comparisons  would  hardly  Justify 
risks  we  would  be  talcing  with  the  lives 
of  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
and  the  equipment  and  property  at 
military  installations. 

I  urge  your  support  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  there  2V^  minutes  per  side  or  5 
minutes  per  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Five 
minutes  per  side. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

tix.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  add 
to  the  comments  of  our  colleague  from 
Florida;  not  only  in  the  security  area 
but  in  so  many  of  the  other  activities 
on  military  bases,  contracting  out 
seems  to  achieve  purposes  other  than 
its  intended  goal. 

I  have  been  told  by  CO's  who  have 
been  trying  to  operate  bases  effective- 
ly that  whenever  they  are  faced  with 
the  need  to  make  an  across-the-board 
cut  in  the  costs  of  operating  that  base, 
by  contracting  out  you  are  adding 
more  uncontrollable  costs  to  what  he 
has  to  work  with.  In  other  words,  if 
the  base  commander  has  control  di- 
rectly over  personnel  and  there  Is  a 
need  for  cost  cutting,  he  has  greater 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  that,  where- 
as if  you  in  fact  have  contracted  it  out 
and  that  is  written  in  granite  in  a  con- 
tract that  is  an  additional  item  that  is 
withdrawn  from  that  CO's  ability  to 
be  able  to  control  the  cost.  That  has 
Just  got  to  be  paid. 

So  in  many  ways  I  find  that  this  in- 
credible insistence  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  to  contract  out  every- 
thing in  sight  is  in  fact  working  at  op- 
posite purposes  to  what  they  claim  is 
the  value  of  contracting  out. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  very, 
very  much  for  yielding  this  time. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  pretty  well 
covered  what  I  feel  about  this  in  my 
remarlcs  during  the  general  debate. 
There  is  a  problem  here  as  to  contract- 
ing out.  Putting  forth  the  opinions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  1984  and  in  1986  maintained  that  a 
blanket  prohibition  on  contracting  out 
security  guard  functions  is  unneces- 
sary, as  many  functions  currently 
being  performed  by  Federal  security 
guards  could  be  contracted  out  with- 
out impairing  security,  readiness,  and 
operational  capabilities. 

The  DeparUnent  of  Defense  feels 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  be 
relied  upon  not  to  contract  out  securi- 
ty guard  f  imctions  such  as  security  of 
nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  among 
others,  that  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  safety,  readiness,  and  oper- 
ational capability. 

Contracting  out  some  seciuity  guard 
functions  could  enhance  productivity 
and  save  money  while  freeing  up  civil- 
ian personnel  for  higher  priority  mis- 
sions. The  Department  of  Defense 
contracting  procedures  are  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  more  strin- 
gent security  requirements  than  would 
be  developed  during  the  coiurse  of  an 
A-76  cost  comparison.  So  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  is  no  black  and  white 
line  here;  there  is  a  big  grey  area. 

It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  dealt 
with  for  several  years  and  still  has  not 
been  resolved.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense feels  at  this  time  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  have  a  blanket  prohibition  on 
all  security  guards  because  they  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary;  they  think  there 
is  discretion  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  determinations  and  for  that 
reason  they  feel  this  amendment  is 
not  wise. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  chairing  a 
subcommittee  relating  to  Oovemment 
enu)loyees.  One  of  the  things  that  was 
interesting  was  that  88.000  Federal 
employees  were  transferred  to  Penta- 
gon activities  because  they  claimed 
they  did  not  have  enough  help  and 
based  on  the  report  that  the  gentle- 
man Just  read  it  is  almost  the  opposite 
of  what  they  were  telling  our  commit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  took 
them  out  of  other  important  nonrelat- 
ed  Jobs  to  do  that.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  on  the  one  hand  they  are  making 
a  suggestion  that  they  do  not  really 
need  these  employees  and  they  are  not 
necessary  for  seciurity  reasons;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  asking  that  they 


be  transferred  from  other  important 
activities. 

So  I  really  think  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous, dramatic  inconsistency  and  I 
have  to  say  that  on  the  surface  at 
least  I  wholeheartedly  disagree  with 
their  report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  let  me  add 
that  as  I  have  stated  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  ongoing  concern  for 
several  years.  The  committee  of  the 
gentlewoman,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Serivce  have  looked 
into  it,  have  had  testimony  and  wit- 
nesses come  before  it.  I  understand 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations is  getting  into  this  in  a  very  big 
way.  Govemmentwide,  not  Just  deal- 
ing with  DOD.  DOD  has  been  dealing 
with  this  for  several  years. 

I  have  been  involved  as  has  Mr. 
Nichols  and  many  of  us.  There  has 
been  no  resolution,  no  firm  policy  that 
you  could  say  is  consistent  and  should 
apply  universally.  Hopefully,  during 
the  coming  year  we  will  all  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  perfect  our  hearings  and 
come  up  with  some  definition,  and 
some  decision. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes;  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  re- 
place on  the  record  part  of  the  collo- 
quy I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  That  is  that  passage  of  this 
will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  existing 
contracts  where  installations  have  had 
private  security  guards  on  board.  And 
that  should  satisfy  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  question  of  the  ongo- 
ing contracts  already  in  existence. 
This  patterns,  does  it  not,  the  law  that 
has  been  passed  several  years  now 
dating  back  to  1982? 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  clear 
on  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  prospective  in 
nature  and  does  not  affect  those  who 
are  presently  imder  contract. 

Perhs4>s  the  gentleman  who  is  offer- 
ing the  amendment  can  speak  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HuTTO]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXHOMKNT  OITKRKD  BT  MK.  MATSUI 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsut  At 
the  end  of  title  III  of  divtoion  A  (pace  60. 
after  line  11).  add  the  following  new  section: 


SBC  316.  PROHiamoN  ON  coNTKAcrB  ro«  raa. 

FORMANCB  OT  HAINTCNANCB  PUNC- 
TION8  AT  CBRAIN  ARMY  OKPOn. 

(a)  PaoRXBinoii.— Except  aa  provided  in 
subaectlon  (b).  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defenae  may  not  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  for  the  purpoae  of  entering 
Into  a  contract  for  the  performance  by  coo- 
tractor  personnel  of  any  maintenance  func- 
tion at  the  following  Army  depots: 

(1)  Anniaton  Army  Depot,  Anniaton.  Ala- 
bama. 

(2)  Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  Corpua 
Christ!.  Texas. 

(3)  Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Crane.  Indiana. 

(4)  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot.  OaUup. 
New  Mexico. 

(5)  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Letter- 
kenny.  Pennsylvania. 

(6)  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot, 
Lexington.  Kentucky. 

(7)  McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

(8)  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Harris- 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 

(9)  Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Pueblo.  Colorado. 

(10)  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana, 

(11)  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Rock  laland,  IIU- 
nois. 

(12)  WatervUet  Arsenal.  Watervllet.  New 
York. 

(13)  Sacramento  Aimy  Depot,  Sacramen- 
to. California. 

(14)  Savanna  Army  Depot.  Savanna,  D- 
Uoto. 

(15)  Seneca  Army  Depot.  Romulua,  New 
TortL 

(16)  Sharpe  Army  Depot,  Stockton.  Cali- 
fornia. 

(17)  Sierra  Army  Depot,  Herlong.  Califor- 
nia. 

(18)  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Tobyhanna, 
Pennsylvania. 

(19)  Toole  Army  Depot,  Toole.  Utah. 

(20)  Umatilla  Army  Depot.  Umatilla, 
Oregon. 

(b)  ExcxPTioH— The  prohibition  in  subaec- 
tlon (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  omtract  (or  the 
renewal  of  a  contract)  for  the  performance 
of  a  function  that  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  is  under  contract  for  per- 
formance by  contractor  personnel. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  fnan 
California  [Mr.  Matsot]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  member  op- 
posed, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  lix.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  my  amend- 
ment will  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
any  contract  for  performance  of  in- 
stallation and  depot  maintenance 
functions  by  contractor  personnel  at 
specified  Army  depots  under  the  A-76 
program. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  Members 
with  Army  depots  and  arsenals  have 
been  meeting  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  discuss  a  proposal 
to  contract  out  services  under  the  A- 
76  program.  I.  personally,  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  potential  loss  of 
civilian  Jobs  if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 
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I  alooe  would  itand  to  low  SOO  Jobs  in 
my  mmifwlnrnl  district  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Army  D^Dot  in  Sacramento, 
CA.  Ab  I  \otit  around  the  floor.  I  see 
Mveral  Ifemben  who  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  A-76  program  and  the 
potential  Ion  of  hundreds  of  Jobs  in 
their  diBtrlct 

More  importantly,  my  amendment 
will  not  only  save  civilian  Jobs  and 
talent  but  wiU  heU>  maintain  our  coun- 
try's commitment  to  military  readiness 
and  mftMUm"""  capability.  This 
amoximent  will  also  reduce  friction  in 
the  oommtmity  which  is  currently  at  a 
hiffaleveL 

We  should  continue  to  encourage  ci- 
vilians to  work  in  our  military  installa- 
tioas  to  hc^  build  on  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. Contracting  out  will  only 
hinpw  these  efforts. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  will 
help:  Annlston  Army  Depot.  Annlston: 
Corpus  Chilsti,  Corpus  Christi;  Crane 
Ammunition  Plant.  IN;  Fort  Wingate. 
MM:  Letterkenny.  PA;  Lexington-Blue 
Qnm,  KY;  McAlester  Ammunition 
Plant,  OK:  New  Cumberland,  PA: 
Pueblo.  Co;  Red  River.  Tezarkana. 
IX  Ro^  Island  Arsenal.  IL;  Waterv- 
liet  Arsenal.  NY:  Sacramento  Army 
Depot.  Sacramento.  CA:  Savanna,  IL: 
Soieca.  NY:  Sharpe.  Stockton.  CA; 
Sierra.  Herlong.  CA;  Tobyhanna.  PA: 
Toole,  xrr.  and  UmatOla.  OR. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  lielieve  this  amend- 
ment wHl  best  serve  the  interest  of  the 
American  pe<H>le  and  the  military  in- 
stallations in  our  country.  Military 
readiness  and  mobilization  capability 
are  the  most  important  features  of  our 
Nation's  defense.  It  is  only  proper  that 
we  allow  the  American  people  the 
right  to  work  towards  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  s^eld  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieliUng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California,  I  com- 
mend him  on  it.  and  I  support  it  and 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  ICATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genOwnan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  ah  excellent 
amendment.  He  has  made  it  very  clear 
the  major  damage  that  can  be  done  to 
our  defense  Installations  in  the  Army, 
in  particular.  The  same  thing  would  be 
the  case  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  In  the  past  few  months  we  have 
passed  legislation  in  this  House  which 
makes  it  possible  in  installations  like 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal  to  make  money 
for  the  Defense  EMablishment  con- 
tracts of  our  allies  in  Ehirope  and  in 


Asia  to  utilize  the  special  technology 
of  the  United  States'  major  production 
arsenal.  If  this  contracting-out,  if  this 
idea  of  contracting-out  is  sustained 
and  if  we  are  prevented  from  cutting 
off  the  fimds  for  what  we  furnish  to 
our  allies,  not  only  does  this  new  pro- 
cedure cut  expenses  in  DOD  but  we 
can  gxiarantee  that  our  allies  will  be 
using  in  Europe  and  Asia  the  world's 
best  defense  technology  that  we  our- 
selves have  been  using.  This  point  has 
not  been  brought  up  in  this  important 
debate. 

Mr.  BdATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
feel  contracting-out  weakens  our 
comlMt  readiness  at  these  arsenals  and 
depots  and  the  people  who  work  there 
are  as  much  a  psJt  of  our  military 
strength  as  any  other  piece  of  hard- 
ware we  are  building.  I  can  also  tell 
you  that  as  the  Congressman  repre- 
senting the  district  that  includes  the 
Rock  Island  Army  Arsenal,  that  it 
damages  the  morale  of  the  workers 
and  results  in  wasteful  economic 
spending.  Therefore  we  cannot  and 
should  not  deprive  our  communities  of 
the  Jobs  that  our  arsenals  provide 
through  a  process  that  serves  no  eco- 
nomic purpose  and  will  weaken  our  na- 
tional strength. 

D  1335 

This  amendment,  combined  with  the 
Hutto  and  Nichols  amendments,  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  full  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  I  assure  the  Members  we  certainly 
will  work  with  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnois  in  terms  of  perfecting  the 
amendment  even  further  to  accommo- 
date the  concerns  that  others  have 
had  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  in  agreement  with  the  proposed 
amendment  simply  because  it  changes 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
waive,  in  certain  instances  where  he 
feels  it  necessary,  the  requirements 
that  are  set  out  here. 

This  eliminates  his  right  to  waive. 
He  has  never  exercised  the  right:  it 
had  never  been  abused,  but  he  feels 
that  he  should  have  that  right  if  he 
wants  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unreason- 
able to  give  the  Secretary,  in  case  of 
some  unusual  circiunstance,  the  ability 
to  waive  it.  I  think  since  he  has  never 


used  it.  never  abused  it.  he  should 
retain  the  right. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
suggest  that  the  amendment  should 
not  pass. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Qiairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Congressman  Bob  Matsui's  amendment  to 
the  defense  auttiorization  bill  of  1988.  Mr. 
Matsui's  amendment  wHI  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  any  contract  for  performance  of  in- 
stallation and  depot  maintenance  functions  by 
contractor  personnel  at  specified  Army  depots 
under  the  A-76  program.  I  understand  that  the 
Army  is  discussing  the  possibility  of  contract- 
ing out  certain  jobs  at  depots  across  the 
country.  I  believe  that  these  civilian  mairrte- 
narK:e  jobs  are  inherently  governmental  activi- 
ties and  should  not  be  contracted  out  Specifi- 
cally, as  the  Congressman  from  West  Sacra- 
mento, I  share  Mr.  Matsui's  concern  that  over 
300  jobs  could  be  lost  at  the  Sacramento 
Army  Depot. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chaimian,  when  this 
administration  came  into  office.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Caspar  Weinberger  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  study  90  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  civilian  jobs  with  a  goal 
of  contracting  out  50  percent  Then,  the  ad- 
ministration anrxxjnced  a  bold  plan  to  review 
400,000  Federal  jobs  for  contracting  out.  They 
called  this  program  the  cornerstone  of  their 
privatization  policy.  The  administration  was 
concerned  with  increasng  efficiency  and  cut- 
ting costs.  While  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of 
increased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs,  their 
contracting  out  plan  has  neither  saved  time 
rror  money. 

Last  summer  a  general  at  a  local  military  in- 
stallation, had  to  write  to  his  superior  to  ex- 
plain how  a  base  maintenance  contract  let  at 
$5.2  million  would  up  costing  $10.3  million  in 
the  first  year.  In  his  letter,  the  general  admit- 
ted that  cost-plus  contracts  just  don't  work  for 
base  maintenance  because  the  A-76  under- 
estimates the  work  to  be  done. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  wages  war  on 
defk:tts,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Member  to  toler- 
ate a  project  whk:h  is  initially  contracted  out  to 
save  erKxmous  sums  of  money,  yet,  over  time 
turns  into  a  budget  busting  project  tfianks  to 
added  expenditures.  Contracting  out  has  not 
contributed  to  deficit  reduction. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  tluit  contracting  out  of 
inherently  governmental  activities  is  wrong.  In 
order  to  maintain  military  readiriess  and  mobi- 
lizatkKi,  our  Government  must  also  have  direct 
access  to  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
our  readiness  posture.  Therefore,  I  urge  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Matsui's  amerKiment  to  prohibit 
contracting  out  of  depot  maintenance  func- 
tk>ns. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  CaHfomia,  the 
HorK>rable  Robert  T.  Matsui.  As  has  been 
discussed,  this  amendment,  with  one  excep- 
tkxi,  woukj  prohibit  ttie  obligation  or  experxli- 
ture  of  funds  for  contracting  out  of  any  nrain- 
tenance  function  at  certain  Army  depots,  am- 
munitkxi  plants,  and  arsenals.  The  exception 
is  that  the  prohibition  would  not  apply  to  a 
contract  or  renewal  of  a  contract  which,  on 
the  date  of  the  ertactment  of  this  act,  is  being 
performed  by  contractor  personnel. 
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At  a  tirrw  wtien  we  are  operating  under 
fiscal  constraints,  contracting  out  is  expensive. 
It  is  expensive  in  terms  of  total  cost,  its  ad- 
verse effect  on  emptoyee  morale  and  effk^ien- 
cy,  and  its  economk:  impact  on  the  local  com- 
munity. Addittonally,  and  even  more  important- 
ly, is  the  potential  adverse  impact  contracting 
out  has  on  the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  on  the  k)gistKal  base  to  support  these 
forces  during  mobilizatk>n  and  armed  conflict 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  maintain  the  trained 
and  qualified  base  to  carry  out  ttie  core  logisti- 
cal functksns,  if  we  are  to  have  a  mobilizatk>n 
surge  capacity.  These  same  qualified  person- 
nel are  and  wouki  be  used  to  train  new  em- 
pkyyees  and  to  perform  technical  inspectnns 
of  contractor  work,  supplies,  arvj  materials 
wtien,  in  the  event  of  mobiltzatk>n,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  contract  selected  work  out 

I  believe  it  is  pos8X>le  for  the  Army  to  attain 
effkaendes  of  operatk>n  through  realkx»tk)n 
of  the  workload  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
workk>ad  is  managed  within  tf>e  Army's  k>gi8ti- 
cal  support  system.  The  net  result  of  these 
actkins  could  be  the  reductk>n  of  the  cost  of 
operatx>ns  at  these  facilities  by  as  much  as  10 
to  15  percent  Such  actton  couki  help  to  alle- 
viate the  concern  and  moral  problems  faced 
by  a  large  number  of  civilian  empk>yees  at 
these  facilities,  as  well  as  the  need  to  contract 
outwork. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend our  colleagues  on  ttie  Armed  Servwes 
Committee  for  their  leadership  in  conforming 
ttie  problems  with  contracting  out  at  our  mili- 
tary installatk>ns,  and  to  indk»te  my  support 
of  their  efforts  today  to  place  limits  on  the 
contracting  out  of  DOD  activities. 

We  have  experienced  very  real  problems 
with  the  Pentagon's  efforts  to  implement  0MB 
circular  A-76  at  our  Natkxi's  military  installa- 
ttons,  including  the  McAlester  Army  Ammuni- 
tk)n  Plant,  whch  is  kx:ated  in  my  congressk>n- 
al  district.  I  believe  that  contracting  out  the 
core  of  our  national  defense  program,  includ- 
ing ammunition  production  and  related  activi- 
ties, threatens  our  national  security. 

We  have  seen  ttie  Pentagon  manage  their 
programs  by  emptoyee  stots,  rather  ttian  t>y 
wise  alk)cation  of  resources;  and  we  have 
seen  Federal  employees  forced  to  conduct 
never-ending  conti-acting  out  studies  rattier 
than  tfieir  designated  national  defense  re- 
sponsibilities; and  we  have  seen  moral  and 
productivity  in  the  Federal  sector  plummet  as 
a  consequence. 

We  have  had  little  support  from  the  admin- 
istration in  resolving  this  issue,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  put  an  end  to  ttie  battie  over  con- 
tracting out  National  defense  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, and  national  defense  activities 
ought  to  remain  in-house.  Federal  Govenv 
merit  activities. 

I  support  the  committee's  efforts  to  address 
ttie  contracting  out  issue;  I  support  Mr.  Nich- 
ols'. Mr.  Hutto's,  and  Mr.  Matsui's  efforts 
today  to  furttier  perfect  ttiat  effort;  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  ttie  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  IiiATSui]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  160.  and  the  orders 


of  the  House  of  May  7  and  May  8. 

1987,  changing  the  order  of  amend- 
ments niunbered  3,  4,  5,  and  18,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  resume  consideration 
of  the  amendments  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  House  Report  100-84.  As  the 
committee  proceeds  through  the  con- 
sideration of  section  3  amendments, 
the  Chair  will  call  the  number  of  the 
amendment  and  the  name  of  its  spon- 
sor in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  as  to  the  order  of 
recognition. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  numbered  12  by  Repre- 
sentative HiTNTER  or  his  designee. 


AMXROMXirT  OmRKD  BT  KR.  UURTUt 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hmrrsa:  In 
section  804  of  title  VIII  of  division  A.  striJie 
out  lines  18  through  22  on  page  108  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  voyage  repairs." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Htjnter]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed, the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCora],  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HtmriR]. 

Mr.  HUNTKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  was  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
and  very  simply,  it  is  a  people  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  provision  that  we  inserted 
in  the  bill  to  benefit  Navy  families.  It 
very  simply  is  a  quality-of-llf  e  issue. 

What  we  are  saying,  and  what  we 
said  in  the  House  bill  before  the  Aspin 
substitute  struck  it,  was  that  for  short- 
term  repair  work,  we  would  do  that 
work  in  the  home  ports  of  the  vessels 
that  are  involved.  That  means,  very 
simply,  that  if  you  have  a  vessel  that 
Is  home  ported  in  Long  Beach  or  San 
Francisco  or  San  Diego  or  Norfolk  or 
another  port,  that  you  wiU  not,  as  long 
as  there  is  competition  in  that  particu- 
lar port,  you  will  not  tear  the  Navy 
families  apart  that  are  attached  to 
that  particular  ship. 

That  means  that  after  a  sailor  gets 
back  from  a  6-month  cruise  or  an  8- 
month  cruise,  and  many  of  these 
active-duty  reserves  have  come  back 
from  very  lengthy  cruises,  that  you 
are  not  going  to  tell  him  that  you  are 
going  to  move  him  for  3  or  4  months, 
or  even  2  months,  1,000  miles  away 
from  his  family  while  you  are  repair- 
ing his  ship. 

It  is  very  simple.  While  you  have 
competition,  we  are  not  going  to  tear 
Navy  families  apart.  The  facts  are  that 
in  the  home  ports,  you  have  schools 
where  the  saUors  are  going  while  the 


ships  are  being  repaired;  their  families 
are  very  often  involved  in  Jobs  and 
community  activities;  and  if  they 
follow  that  particular  sailor,  whether 
he  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  up  to  the  new 
port  while  that  ship  is  being  repaired, 
you  would  be  tearing  families  away  or 
wives  away  from  their  second  Jobs. 
You  would  be  talLing,  in  some  cases, 
kids  out  of  school,  and  very  basically, 
you  would  be  disrupting  the  lives  and 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  who 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee thought  was  appropriate.  It 
was  passed.  It  was  in  the  bill  and  the 
Aspin  substitute,  I  believe  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AxrConr],  struck  this  provision 
and  we  are  simply  putting  it  back  in. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  liCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Hunter 
amendment,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  defeat  this  amendment. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  amendment  on  a 
subject  that  is  very  difficult  for  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  representing  coastal 
States  to  understand. 

It  is  a  ludicrous  amendment,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Callformia  is  wrong 
when  he  says  that  the  issue  here  is 
one  of  separation  of  naval  families. 
His  amendment  would  strike  out  a 
small  sliver  of  competition  that  now 
exists  for  small  work  projects  on  naval 
reserve  ships.  He  wants  all  of  the  work 
on  those  reserve  ships,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Navy  ships,  to  be  done  ex- 
clusively within  home  port  areas, 
absent  any  competition  from  ship- 
yards outside  those  home  port  areas. 

That  is  a  constraint  on  competition. 
When  he  makes  the  argimient  that 
families  are  being  separated,  it  might 
i4>ply  in  regular  Navy  ships  because 
you  are  dealing  with  large-sized  crews, 
but  as  Secretary  Pyatt  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  ship  repair 
program,  stated  to  the  Congress: 
"These  ships,  naval  reserve  ships,  can 
be  treated  differently  because  the 
family  separation  is  less  disruptive  for 
these  crews  than  it  is  for  deploying 
ships." 

That  is  because  you  are  typically 
talking  about  maybe  30  people  in  a  re- 
serve crew. 

So  let  me  just  foctis  for  those  Mon- 
bers  who  are  listening  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  issue.  The  iasue  is 
competition  at  a  time  when  defense 
dollars  are  short  The  issue  is  competi- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
give  a  message  to  our  armed  services  in 
procurement  and  contracting  prac- 
tices, that  competition  is  good.  It  is 
good  to  reduce  prices:  good  to  reduce 
costs:  good  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayer. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  issue  in  this 
amendment  is  all  about  and  why  it 
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should  be  defeated.  My  coUeacue,  the 
gentleman  from  California  CMr. 
Buimai.  whom  I  fully  respect,  does  a 
good  Job  of  rqureaenting  his  district.  It 
is  a  hone-port  district  What  Mr. 
WawoBk  wants  Is  100  percent  of  the 
ship  repair  woi^  for  the  Navy.  He 
wants  100  percent  of  it  for  home  port 
shipyards. 

He  does  not  particularly  care  that 
shipyards  that  are  fully  capable  of 
doing  this  woric  would  be  excluded 
from  that  competition,  even  though 
that  competition  could  have  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  bid  costs  to  the  Navy 
and  the  ultimate  burden  to  the  tax- 
payoB. 

He  wants  100  percent  of  the  woiic  In 
the  home  port  8hU>ywd8. 

Last  year.  I  was  concerned  about 
tht«  problem  because  the  work  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  called  SRA  work. 
That  means  Just  basically  small  work 
packages.  More  and  more  of  the  resru- 
lar  Navy  work  and  more  and  more  of 
the  Navy  reserve  repair  work  is  going 
to.  not  massive  overtutuls.  but  small 
work  paciuges  of  the  short-time  dura- 
tion. 

With  that  trend.  If  you  limit  compe- 
Utloii  exclusively  to  home-port  ship- 
yards for  the  small  work  packages,  it 
ultimately  wiU  mean  that  the  home- 
port  shipyards  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  compete. 

I  oppose  the  Hunter  amendment, 
not  because  I  want  to  guarantee  any 
sh^yard  anywhere.  I  Just  want  to  pro- 
pose and  make  it  possible  for  nonhome 
port  shipyards  to  be  able  to  compete 
and  to  Ining  the  prices  down. 

If  they  cannot  submit  a  low  bid  and 
be  the  best  qualified  bidder,  then  they 
oui^t  to  be  excluded.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, what  is  he  afraid  of?  If  his 
home-port  shipyards  against  this  kind 
of  competition  can  outbid  the  non- 
home  port  shipyards,  then  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about.  If  they  can  be 
outbid  by  the  nonhome  port  ship- 
yards, then  I  can  understand,  but  we 
should  subject  that  competition  to  the 
marketplace,  not  restrict  the  competi- 
tion by  virtue  of  statutes. 

Just  for  mathematics,  let  me  say 
this,  in  any  given  year,  the  Navy  has 
maj^  100  ship  repair  contracts  on  the 
west  coast.  100.  Mr.  Huiiter  wants 
them  all  to  go  to  home-port  shipyards. 

D  1345 

What  I  want  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Hunter  amendment  is  the  continu- 
ation of  a  practice  that  might  allow  as 
many  as  12  of  those  100  to  be  bid  on 
by  nonhome  port  shipyards.  Let  us  not 
make  family  arguments  when  the 
Navy  itself  says  those  do  not  pertain. 
Let  us  talk  about  competition,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmrrsBi.  He  imows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  increased  competition  costs  go 
down.  Why  cannot  nonhome  port 
shipyards  compete  for  at  least  12  of 


the  100  that  are  bid  on  the  west  coast? 
I  think  they  should,  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtntTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Orgeon  [BCr.  AuCOIN]  has  ex- 
pired.         

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiH]  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  asked, 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  I  want  to 
tell  him  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

I  am  afraid  of  having  a  family  where 
a  crew  member  has  come  in  from  a  6- 
month  cruise,  has  not  seen  his  family, 
and  then  is  told  that  he  is  going  to 
leave  his  wife  and  children  and  travel 
1.000  miles  for  Just  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  gentleman  from  Ciregon  Imows 
that  long-term  work  is  already  bid 
coastwide.  The  big  Jobs  are  bid 
coastwlde  primarily.  He  knows  that, 
and  I  know  that.  What  he  is  talking 
about  is  short-term  worii. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  pack  up  a 
Navy  family  and  move  them  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  from  their  hometown, 
or  does  it  make  sense  to  move  Just  an 
individual  member?  I  know  that  indi- 
viduals have  come  down  from  Mr. 
AnConf's  State  and  have  said  that 
they  will  take  the  kids  to  basketball 
games,  that  they  will  provide  some  fa- 
thering, and  they  will  provide  a  Big 
Brother  type  of  operation  for  those 
children  whose  fathers  are  perhaps  off 
doing  other  things  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
But  I  think  that  is  a  poor  substitute. 

The  other  important  element  to  re- 
member here  Is  that  this  amendment 
only  applies  where  there  is  adequate 
competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Htthter]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  additional  seconds,  and. 
first,  I  would  ask  the  Chair  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HxTifTER]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire,  has  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  consumed  all  of  his  time,  or 
does  he  have  some  fraction  of  time  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiw] 
has  consumed  all  of  his  time  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuifTER]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  for  1 
minute^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
provision  only  applies  where  there  is 
adequate  competition  In  the  home 
port,  where  you  can  keep  that  family 
together  and  you  can  have  competi- 
tion. It  has  been  looked  at  by  the  Navy 
and  by  the  people  who  are  concerned 


about  the  quality  of  life.  It  has  been 
looked  at  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
spect Navy  families  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  VbSx.  Dickinson]. 

B((r.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

lix.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
for  a  question,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  home  porting  interests  In  my  State. 
I  am  purely  approaching  this  from  a 
position  of  IflTiorance.  I  guess  I  could 
say. 

The  Semmwer  Subcommittee  went 
Into  this,  and  they  had  it  in  the  bill.  It 
has  been  since  removed. 

But  I  was  wondering  about  this:  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  there  would  be 
a  different  situation  appertaining  to 
the  east  coast  as  distinguished  from 
the  west  coast.  Is  that  right?  Would 
the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  would  allow 
this  kind  of  competition  on  the  west 
coast,  and  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  reason  for  that  is,  as  the 
Navy  attests,  that  the  problem  is  on 
the  west  coast.  The  conflict  is  on  the 
west  coast,  and  that  Is  why  the  Navy 
has  supported  a  west  coast  approach 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  competi- 
tion along  the  lines  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  second  question  I  would  ask  of 
either  gentleman  who  might  care  to 
respond  is  this:  what  is  the  definition 
of  "short  duration"  versus  "long  dura- 
tion," so  we  could  get  some  feel  for  the 
length  of  time  involved  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  seaman  from  his  family 
under  one  contract  as  opposed  to  the 
other? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  6 
months  or  less. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  that 
is  my  understanding  as  well. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  we  are  saying 
then  that  for  under  6  months  a  person 
could  have  been  at  sea  and  come  back 
and  not  be  home-ported  but  go  back 
out  under  this  competitive  system? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  think  that  the  equity  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HXTNTEB]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman     from     California.     [Mr. 
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HumcR].  has  one-half  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  srield 
20  seconds  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Hunter  amendment. 

Recognizing  that  in  my  district  are 
many  of  the  Navy  families  of  those 
who  serve  on  the  ships  home  port  In 
San  Diego,  certainly  Navy  life  is  very 
disrupting  inherently  for  families,  to 
inject  one  more  disruption  in  family 
life  would  not  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  strong  support 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UUNTKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bats- 
man].         

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Himter  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  p<»ition  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  full  committee,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  i4>prove  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
HuwTKRl  has  10  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  position 
in  favor  of  competition  and  in  favor  of 
Navy  families.  It  has  been  scrubbed  by 
the  Navy  and  supported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  urge  a  yes  vote  for  the 
Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]. 

lb.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
naval  reserve  ships.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Hunter  amendment,  and.  as  I  say, 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
naval  reserve  ships. 

ponrr  or  oroir 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  In  the  midst  of  a  debate  when  we 
had  assigned  time.  My  question  Is  this: 
Is  It  In  order  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  extend  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Only 
the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Member 


may  strike  the  last  word  and  get  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  under  the  rule. 
Bdr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  was  such  an  un- 
usual procedure  that  I  had  to  raise  the 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRIilAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Blr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  contin- 
ue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is  the  naval  reserve  ships  do  not 
deploy.  If  we  were  talking  about  ships 
that  had  been  deployed,  then  there 
would  be  an  appropriate  argument 
about  what  this  does  to  the  crews,  the 
families,  et  cetera.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  preserve  a  monopoly  by 
the  home  porters  of  all  the  overhaul 
and  repair  work  on  the  west  coast. 

I  want  to  Join  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  In  pointing 
out  to  the  House  that  this  does  not 
make  sense.  We  have  other  shipyards 
on  the  west  coast  that  should  be  able 
to  compete  for  this  reserve  work,  espe- 
cially since  it  does  not  have  a  negative 
Impact  and  influence  on  the  crews  of 
those  ships. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  reject  the  Himter 
amendment  and  aUow  for  more  compe- 
tition for  this  very  Important  overhaul 
and  repair  work. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers from  Oregon  to  whom  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  like  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  has  summed  it  up  very  well. 

The  gentleman  from  San  Diego  has 
made  mention  of  the  families,  and  the 
fact  is  that  we  In  Oregon  have  the 
finest  program  In  the  country  in  the 
"Welcome  the  Navy"  and  the  Coast 
Guard  programs  where  our  businesses 
and  volimtary  associations  have  come 
together  and  donated  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  families  simply  to 
make  them  welcome. 

So  this  argument  that  somehow  if 
we  do  not  go  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  we  are  going  to  be 
shirking  the  families  Just  Is  not  right. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Oregon 
has  laid  out  the  red  carpet  for  fami- 
lies, and  that  Is  another  reason  for 
supporting  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  and  rejecting  the 
Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  very  simple. 
We  are  talking  about  competition,  and 
I  have  heard  so  many  times  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  fiscal  con- 
servatism and  saving  money  and  com- 
peting and  free  enterprise.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here,  free 
enterprise  and  competition,  and  in  fact 
these  ships  have  come  In  through 
Portland  40  percent  lower  in  price, 
with  savings  of  40  percent  to  tucpay- 
ers  of  the  United  States. 

When  every  dollar  and  every  penny 
is  precious,  we  are  saving  hujidreds  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  by 
having  the  competition  from  Portland. 
If  it  is  all  done  in  San  Diego,  there  will 
be  no  effective  competition.  There  will 
be  two  people  competing  as  opposed  to 
12  or  14.  And  we  certainly  should  not 
forget  Seattle. 

In  relation  to  the  families,  let  me  say 
Just  one  thing.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  profamlly  than  a  recent  repair 
done  in  my  district  at  Reedsport  on  a 
Navy  Reserve  mine  sweeper.  There 
were  eight  marriages  among  the  crew 
with  young  women  In  the  community. 
We  created  eight  new  wonderful 
family  units.  That  is  how  welcome 
they  felt  In  our  district,  and  I  certainly 
encourage  that  sort  of  thing.  And  I 
might  say  these  were  previously  un- 
married sailors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Oir. 
Aspnr]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Bfr.  UUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
remaining  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  this 
point  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  to  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  argument 
that  somehow  these  are  different  from 
active  duty  people  and.  therefore,  they 
should  not  be  given  the  consideration 
of  staying  with  their  families.  The 
point  is  that  these  active  reserve  per- 
sonnel are  generally  taken  from  major 
cruises  where  they  have  been  out  for  6 
months,  and  they  are  put  on  the  re- 
serve ships  so  they  can  spend  a  little 
time  with  their  families.  So  you  have  a 
sailor  who  comes  back  from  a  6-month 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean:  he  comes 
back  to  his  home  port,  he  starts  to  get 
to  Icnow  his  wife  and  kids  again,  and 
he  is  told  he  is  going  to  go  up  for  2 
months  to  another  port  while  the  ship 
Is  getting  repaired.  The  point  is  that 
you  have  exactly  the  same  personnel 
problems  there  that  you  have  with  the 
so-called  active  ships.  Whether  or  not 
the  ship  is  considered  active  or  reserve 
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Is  irrelevuit.  because  the  family  will 
want  to  spend  srane  time  together. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on 
thte  amendment.  Competition  is  dl- 
noted:  It  is  insndat,ed  If  there  is  onn- 
petttiim.  then  It  goes  ooastwide.  and 
aU  the  big  repair  Jobs  go  coastwlde. 
Ttaeae  are  short-term  repairs,  and  in 
these  cases  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
tear  the  families  apart  That  was  the 
consensus  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questioo  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huima]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  18. 
19. 
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Mr.  DICKUVSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133.  noes 
234.  aiHwered  "presmt"  1.  not  voting 
64.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  103] 
ATKB-133 


Anaer 


Ounderaon 
HaU(TZ) 


Be«tU 


BObnjr 
Btlliakk 

man 

Bocblcrt 

Boulter 

Brooadleld 

Buectaner 

Bunnlns 

Burton 


Hetley 

Henry 

Hertel 

HDer 

BoUowky 

Hunter 

Inbofe 

Irdand 

JohnMO  (CT) 

Kaaich 

BCyi 

Lacomanliio 


Carr 

Chappell 

Cheney 

CUncer 

OoteBBanOfO) 

Owwhlin 

Cralc 

Duiiel 

Dumcneyer 

DMib 

Davie  (H.) 

DeUv 


DioOuardi 
DoibmXCA) 


Lent 

LertneCCA) 

Lewie  (CA> 

Lewie  (n.) 

Ushtfoot 

l4>wery  (CA> 

Lukene.  Donald 

Mack 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

MaHoU 

MeOoUum 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyen 

Idea 

Miller  (OH) 


Bdieich 

nddi 

Fleb 

FUwo 

OaUecly 


Oilman 
Oingrlcb 
Ooodllnc 
Otandy 


Aekeman 
Alexander 
Anderaon 
Andrews 


Atklne 

AuOoin 

Baker 


Moorhead 

Myera 

NIchoU 

Oakar 

(}x]ey 

Packard 

Parris 

Paehayan 

Pickett 

NOE8-234 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Boccs 

Boland 

Banlor(MI> 

Bonker 

BorAi 

Boeoo 


Pickle 

Porter 

Ravenel 

Reculm 

Rhodes 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saikl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sehumer 

Shaw 

Shuater 

Siaieky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StaUinss 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swtndall 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Opton 

Vender  Jact 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Wekkm 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 

Toung(FL> 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Cardln 


Carper 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coble 

CoeUio 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

CrockeU 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFailo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dooiielly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eariy 

Bckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

FssoeU 

FhweU 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jaeobe 

Johneon  (SD) 

JODee(TN) 

Jonta 

KanjoraU 

Kaptur 

Kaetenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koonyu 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

Leech  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Upinskl 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

MacKay 


Flake 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

n^twt 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Gaydoe 

Oejdenaon 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Oonsalee 

Gordon 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Ouarini 

Hamilton 


Martlnee 

Matsui 

Mavroulea 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McMiUen(MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Hammerachmidt  Mraaek 
Hastert  Murphy 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Ha]res(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hochbruecluier 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

HuMMrd 


Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tTT) 


Panetu 

Patterson 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price  (IL> 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Rogevi 

Roae 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith,  Deimy 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH> 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solars 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
VoUuner 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
WiUlams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
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Annunaio 

Feighan 

Pepper 

Anthony 

Plorio 

PurseU 

Archer 

Ford(TN) 

QuiUen 

Badham 

Prenzel 

Ray 

Barnard 

Gephardt 

Roe 

BarUett 

Gradiflon 

Roemer 

Barton 

Gray  (PA) 

Roybal 

Beilenaon 

Gregg 

Russo 

Boner  (TN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Schneider 

Brennan 

Jeffords 

Schulze 

Brooks 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Bryant 

Jones  (NO 

Stark 

Oumdler 

Kemp 

Studds 

Livingston 

Tauzin 

Cnata 

Lujan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Combest 

Manton 

Torres 

Crane 

Martin  (NY) 

Torricelll 

de  la  Garza 

McOrath 

UdaU 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Weiss 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wylie 

Dyson 

Moody 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pease 

D  141S 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  QuUlen  for,  with  Mias  Schneider 
asainst. 

Messrs.  GRANT.  DELLUMS. 
MILLER  of  California.  VOLKMER. 
OEJDENSON.  FAZIO.  STUMP. 
MONTGOMERY.  HAMMER- 

SCHMIDT.  CARDIN,  and  LUNGREN 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  MICA  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

mSONAL  KZFLAHATIOH 

Mr.  QREEN.  Mr.  Chsirman,  I  voted 
"present"  on  the  Hunter  amendment  today 
because  memt)ers  of  my  family  and  I  own 
stock  in  two  shipyards  which  could  be  affect- 
ed t>y  the  amendment 

AMKHDMKIfT  AS  MODHTSD,  OrTKRKD  BT  MB. 
BEMHKIT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MxTRTHA).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BERmrr,  as 
modined:  At  the  end  of  title  Vin  of  division 
A  (page  117,  after  line  25)  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

SEC  8lt  CONFUCT  OF  INTEREST  IN  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT. 

Section  2397l><a)(l)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"acted  as  a  primary  representative"  in  sul>- 
paragr&ph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"acted  as  one  of  the  primary  representa- 
tives". 

SEC  811  LlMrrATlON  ON  COMPENSATION  OF  RE- 
TIRED MILITARY  OFFICERS  LIMITED 
TO  TWO  YEARS. 

Section  281  of  title  18,  United  Stetes  Code 
(to  the  extent  that  such  section  was  not  re- 
pealed by  section  2  of  Public  Iaw  87-849  (76 
SUt.  1126;  approved  October  23,  1962)), 
shall  apply  to  a  retired  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  only  for  the  two-year  period  l>egin- 
ning  on  the  date  on  which  the  officers  re- 
tires. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMMOnHCEMKNT  OF  riTirKRAL  ARRAMOnfKRTS 
FOB  HON.  STEWABT  MC  KINNKY 

(By  unanimous  (x>nsent,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to 
speak  out  of  order.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
'  Chairman,  we  are  receiving  many 
questions  about  the  arrangements  for 
Thursday,  and  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  Members  who  would  like  to 
attend  the  fimeral  of  Stewart  McKln- 
ney  on  Thursday  at  2  o'clock  remem- 
ber to  speak  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 


There  are  already  at  least  three 
planes  going.  The  airport  Is  quite  a 
ways  distant  from  the  church  where 
the  service  will  be  held,  so  it  will  be  an 
all-day  i^falr.  In  the  evening  buses  will 
go  to  New  York  for  those  Members  at- 
tending the  New  York  conference.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  as  well  for 
those  Members  returning  to  Washing- 
ton. But  it  is  Important  that  Members 
know  that  they  must  Indicate  their  In- 
terest in  going  to  Connecticut  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkn- 
HETT]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  cor- 
rect a  misinterpretation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  law  passed 
last  year  by  the  Congress. 

I  offer  a  modification  to  my  amend- 
ment which  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson].  The  modification  would 
slightly  change  my  original  amend- 
ment and  would  add  a  partial  repeal  of 
section  281  of  title  18,  which  for 
almost  100  years  has  barred  retired 
military  officers  from  selling  to  their 
former  military  department.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's change  which  is  part  of  the 
modification  I  offer,  would  change 
this  lifetime  ban  to  a  2-year  ban. 

My  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
clarify  chapter  141  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  This  law  now  prevents 
defense  contractors  from  hiring  cer- 
tain DOD  officials  with  whom  they 
did  business,  for  a  period  of  2  years 
after  these  officials  leave  government 
service.  This  includes  anyone  who 
"acted  as  a  primary  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  Department  of  E>efense  contract  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $10  million." 

The  conferees  spent  many  hours  on 
this  particular  section  and  we  specifi- 
cally agreed  to  refer  to  "a"  representa- 
tive, not  "the"  representative.  In  the 
conference  report  accompansrlng  the 
bin  we  said: 

"By  the  terms  'primary  representa- 
tive' the  conferees  intend  to  describe 
an  official  who  was  an  actual  decision- 
maker, even  though  without  official 
responsibility  for  the  negotiations." 

For  some  reason,  the  Department  of 
Defense  regulations  on  this  law  de- 
scribe a  primary  representative  as  "the 
officer  supervising  the  governments 
effort"  and  further  restricts  the  law 
by  adding  language  beyond  what  is  in 
the  statute.  My  amendments  simply 
clarifies  what  all  members  agreed  to 
last  year  by  changing  the  law  to  read: 
"one  of  the  primary  representatives." 
We  are  clear  that  this  does  not  just 
mean  an  official  who  has  technical  or 
official  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
a  contractor.  For  example,  if  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  a  military  department 
was  not  officially  involved  in  a  negoti- 
ation with  a  company,  but  made  a  deal 
or  facilitated  a  deal  with  that  contrac- 


tor that  settled  a  contract  Issue,  that 
official  would  be  covered  by  this  law. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department,  the 
chief  of  staff,  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  that  matter,  anyone  who 
was  an  actual  decisionmaker  involved 
in  discussions  with  the  defense  con- 
tractor concerning  a  contract  worth 
$10  million  or  more. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment as  modified  would  strike  the 
words  "a  prinuuy  representative"  in 
the  section  stating  that  a  person  who 
acted  as  "a  primary  representative"  of 
the  (jrovemment  in  the  negotiation  or 
settlement  of  a  contract  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  compensation 
from  that  company  for  2  years,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "acted 
as  one  of  the  primary  representa- 
tives." 

In  addition,  the  modified  amend- 
ment would  amend  28  U.S.C.  281,  to 
the  extent  that  that  section  was  not 
repealed,  to  conform  the  ban  on  re- 
tired military  officers  to  last  year's  re- 
volving-door provisions  by  limiting  the 
ban  to  2  years. 

We  liave  reviewed  that,  we  have 
worked  with  the  gentlemen  from  Flor- 
ida, and  we  are  in  total  agreement 
with  the  revision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

a  1425 

amendment  OFFEBSD  BT  MB.  HUNTEB 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  cnerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtmrcR:  At 
the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page  117, 
after  line  2S),  add  the  following  new  section: 

sec  81L  REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  IN- 
TERPORT  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  CER- 
TAIN SHIP  MAINTENANCE  CONTRACTS. 

Section  9086  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  con- 
tained in  identical  form  in  section  101(c)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  section  101(c)  of 
Public  Law  99-591).  is  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HxnrrER]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Bfr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  goes  to  competition  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCon] 
was  so  interested  in. 

It  refers  to  interport  differential, 
and  it  is  already  the  system  that  is 
used  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  be  applied  to 
both  coasts. 

It  says  that  if  you  compete  a  sh^  be- 
tween two  homeports.  or  between  two 
companies  in  different  homeports,  and 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
to  move  that  ship  up  the  coast,  should 
one  company  win  It  over  the  other 
one,  that  you  take  into  consideration 
in  the  competition  the  cost  of  moving 
the  ship.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  million  in  fuel 
and  other  considerations  to  move  a 
ship  from  point  A  to  point  B,  should  it 
be  repaired  at  point  B.  that  you  con- 
sider in  the  competition  and  In  the 
contract  price  that  cost  of  moving, 
what  the  taxpayers  ulUmately  are 
going  to  pay. 

That  is  what  interport  differential 
means.  It  is  already  the  system  that  la 
utilized  on  the  east  coast.  It  means 
that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  they  have  to  pay 
for  a  specific  service,  and  I  would  urge 
all  Members  to  support  this  ammd- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  of  the  committee  op- 
posed to  the  amendment? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  KvCOTH^  oppose  the  amendment? 
Mr.  AnCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  IhSx.  AuConr] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  llstei^ng  that 
this.  I  thinlt.  is  the  last  technical 
amendment  dealing  with  the  question 
of  increased  competition  for  Navy  ship 
repsdr  work. 

I  know  this  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  arcane  subject,  but  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant in  terms  of  setting  a  sensible 
policy  to  maintain  our  mobilization 
base,  so  that  we  have  adequate  facili- 
ties in  both  home-port  areas,  and  non- 
home-port  areas  to  handle  ship  repair 
work  in  the  future. 

Our  research  capacity  and  our  Indus- 
trial base  is  critical  to  be  maintained 
for  security  reasons. 

The  interport  differential  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  seeks  by  ills  amendment  to 
impose  would  impose  on  non-home- 
port  yards  a  cost  of  transporting  the 
Navy  ship  to  those  non-home-port 
yards  where  the  woik  would  be  done, 
if  those  non-home-port  yards  win  a  bid 
on  a  fair  bidding  competition  basis. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  tubinlt  thmt  it  ia 
wrooK  to  Impose  that  cost  on  non- 
home-port  yards  for  this  reason: 
Hmmi^  it  may  mean  a  certain  amount 
of  extra  small  expense  to  get  that  ship 
to  a  noo-home-port  yard,  if  a  non- 
hoiB»i>ort  yard  can  prove  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  it  does,  it  can  do 
quality  work,  on  a  least-cost  basis,  the 
dollars  saved  throuch  that  compeU- 
tkm  can  amount  to  millions  of  dollars, 
far  offsettinc  the  small  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars that  It  would  take  to  get  the  ship 
to  the  non-home-pmt  yard. 

What  we  have  here  again  is  a  situa- 
tion In  which  non-^(»ne-port  yards 
which  do  not  have  ships  assigned  to 
them  simply  want  to  have  a  change  to 
compete  based  on  the  cost  of  their 
work  against  the  cost  of  the  work  of 
the  home-port  yard. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HuiRBt]  will  say  well,  this  is  a  subsidy 
to  relieve  the  non-home-port  yard 
from  the  cost  of  the  tranq?ortlng  of 
those  ships  to  those  yards.  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  is  an  interesting  argu- 
ment, but  the  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  home-port  yards  have  the 
booeflt  of  all  of  the  Navy  investments 
in  drydocks,  other  facilities,  none  of 
the  costs  of  which  are  borne  in  the 
bids  by  the  home-port  shipyard  bid- 
ders, and  so  the  gentleman  cannot 
make  that  argument  one  way  without 
also  subjecting  himself  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  that  same  argument  in  the 
case  of  the  home-port  yards. 

The  Members  have  already  talked 
about  the  limits  on  competiton  that  al- 
ready exists.  The  Members  talked 
about  that  in  the  previous  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  f nun  California  that 
the  House  wisely  rejected. 

Out  of  100  bidding  opportunities  on 
the  west  coast,  all  we  are  trying  to 
seek  through  these  amendments  is  a 
poaribUlty  of  perhaps  12  opportunities, 
no  guarantees,  but  12  opportunities 
out  of  100,  for  non-home-port  shlp- 
jrards  to  go  head  to  head  against  the 
home-port  shipyards. 

I  think  It  is  interesting  that  when 
you  get  out  of  Navy  competition  and 
deal  with  the  ability  of  non-home-port 
yards  and  home-port  yards  to  compete 
in  commercial  woik,  it  Is  very  Interest- 
ing to  me  that  in  the  commercial 
world  on  the  west  coast,  non-home- 
port  shipyards,  such  as  those  I  repre- 
sent, win  95  percent  of  the  work  that 
is  competed.  95  percent:  but  because  of 
rules  that  limit  competition  for  Navy 
work.  90  percent  of  the  work  goes  to 
the  yards  in  San  Diego. 

I  will  talk  in  a  few  minutes  later 
about  the  practice  of  low-balling, 
coming  in  deliberately  low  where  the 
OAO  has  already  announced  and  come 
out  with  findings  on  some  of  these 
home-port  yards  where  competition 
has  been  limited.  I  will  not  speak  to 
that  at  this  point,  but  it  sets  up  an  in- 
cestuous situation  where   non-home- 


ports  protected  from  competition  can 
low-ball  their  bids,  buy  into  those  con- 
tracts, end  up  with  cost  adjustments 
well  in  excess  of  what  the  real  costs 
ought  to  be,  and  the  taxpayer  is  the 
stooge,  the  chump,  the  loser. 

I  think  the  Himter  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated,  because  it  is  a  re- 
straint on  competition,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment 
too  as  the  previous  Hunter  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

til.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  Vt  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  teU  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoih],  my 
friend,  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  compe- 
tition foot,  on  the  other  foot,  on  this 
amendment  because  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  says  that  all  costs  of  that 
overhaul,  Including  transportation, 
have  to  be  included.  This  is  the  pro- 
competition  amendment. 

My  friend  says  we  are  going  to  save  a 
lot  of  money  anyway  by  Oregon 
fTni.kiny  extremely  low  bids  on  these 
jobs.  If  they  make  extremely  low  bids, 
then  they  are  going  to  win  the  Jobs  be- 
cause, hopefully,  their  bid  will  be  that 
much  lower  than  any  other  yards,  that 
the  cost  of  moving  that  ship  up  the 
coast,  that  1,000  miles,  2,000  miles  or 
3,000  miles  will  not  be  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  disparity  in  price  and, 
therefore,  the  Oregon  yard  will  win 
the  bid  if  it  truly  is  a  very  low  bid. 

But  the  idea  one  is  not  supposed  to 
consider  all  of  the  costs  to  the  taxpay- 
er is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion. This  is  competition,  and  this  says 
not  only  will  we  consider  the  cost  of 
repairing  ships,  we  are  going  to  consid- 
er the  cost  of  moving  the  ships.  It  is  a 
commonsense  argument. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  interport 
differential  already  applies  to  the  east 
coast.  The  Navy  and  the  Congress 
have  said  it  applies  to  the  east  coast, 
and  it  makes  common  sense.  It  does 
not  make  common  sense  to  charge  the 
taxpayers  for  unseen  costs  on  the  west 
coast  when  we  are  not  charging  them 
for  unseen  costs  on  the  east  coast. 

The  logic  in  this  debate  is  toward 
competition,  and  it  is  toward  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
going  to  take  out  time,  then  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  on  that  particiilar  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HuHTER]  has  expired,  and  the 
gentleman  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCont]  has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  UUNTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AnConf]  is  an  outstand- 
ing advocate  of  his  position,  of  his  dis- 


trict and  of  his  State.  For  that,  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

I  do  not  have  a  homeport  and  I  wish 
I  did,  in  my  district  or  in  my  State.  I 
do  not  have  a  repair  facility  and  I  wish 
I  did. 

But  if  my  colleagues  thought  the 
last  amendment  was  defeated  because 
it  was  stifling  competition,  then  they 
should  vote  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  increases  competition.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HtnrrsR]  is  absolutely  correct.  If  one  is 
going  to  talk  about  a  more  level  play- 
ing field,  then  they  should  talk  about 
including  the  obvious  costs  of  trans- 
porting a  vessel  with  fuel,  with  food, 
with  all  of  the  other  costs,  transport- 
ing a  vessel  from  one  point  800,  1,000 
miles,  and  then  returning  it,  with  the 
added  costs  of  keeping  a  crew  offshore 
with  the  discomfit  to  the  crew  and 
with  aU  of  those  things.  Those  should 
be  factored  into  the  costs  of  the  facili- 
ty in  each  place. 

If  the  shipyards  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  are  that  much  better, 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  cor- 
rect, they  ought  to  bid  low  enough  to 
take  that  into  account  as  they  do  on 
the  east  coast. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HxnrTER]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  A0COIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  15  seconds? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

til.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
would  Just  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
as  I  think  he  knows,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  advocated  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  interport  differential  on 
the  west  coast.  In  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress he  said: 

Historically,  the  Navy  and  OAO  have  not 
been  able  to  estimate  accurately  what  these 
costs  in  the  interport  differential  are. 

So,  we  end  up  decreasing  competi- 
tion and  could  lose  millions  of  dollars 
of  cost  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  simply  say,  in 
the  least  the  Navy  can  add  the  cost  of 
fuel,  which  is  very  basic  and  very  easy 
to  ascertain,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  other  costs.  That  is  not  a  problem. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  is  saying  not  to 
count  all  of  the  costs  in  this  competi- 
tion. If  it  costs  the  taxpayers  $1  mil- 
lion to  move  a  ship,  we  do  not  want  to 
count  that  in  the  competition.  This  is 
common  sense,  and  this  is  a  protax- 
payer  amendment  and  a  procompetl- 
tlon  amendment.  If  Oregon  thinks 
they  can  win  these  competitions,  let 
them  compete.  This  is  a  procompeti- 
tion  amendment,  and  I  urge  support 
for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HUIfTBt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROKD  VOTS 

lix.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  229,  noes 
155,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
47,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  104] 
AyES-22» 


NOES-15S 


Aekerman 

HaU(TX) 

Oxley 

Akaka 

Hammerschmidt  Packard 

Andrews 

Hansen 

PanetU 

Applegate 

Harris 

Parris 

Archer 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

Armey 

Hefley 

Patterson 

Baker 

Henry 

Pickett 

Ballenger 

Herger 

Pickle 

Batfman 

Hertel 

Porter 

Bates 

Hller 

Price  (NO 

Bennett 

Holloway 

PuneU 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

RahaU 

Berman 

Houghton 

Ravenel 

BevUl 

Hubbard 

Regula 

BUbray 

Huckaby 

Rhodes 

Bilirakli 

Hunter 

Ritter 

BlUey 

Inhofe 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Ireland 

Robinson 

Boaco 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Boucher 

Johnson  (CT) 

Roctenkowski 

Boulter 

Jones  (TN) 

Roth 

Boxer 

Kaptur 

Roukema 

Bruce 

Kaaich 

Rowland  (CT) 

Buechner 

Kennelly 

Saxton 

Running 

Kolbe 

Schaefer 

Burton 

Kyi 

Schroeder 

Byron 

LaPalce 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Ljvomarslno 

Schumer 

Campbell 

Lancaster 

Shaw 

Carper 

Lantoa 

Shumway 

Carr 

IMU 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Leach  (LA) 

Sikorski 

Cheney 

Leath(TX) 

SUisky 

Coble 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skaggs 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Skeen 

Coushlin 

Levin  (MI) 

SUttery 

Courier 

Levine  (CA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Crals 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Crane 

Lewis  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Daniel 

Llghtfoot 

■Smith  (NJ) 

Dannemeyer 

Uplnski 

Smith  (TX) 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

Davis  (n<) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Spence 

DeLay 

Lukens,  Donald 

Spratt 

DeUufflS 

Mack 

St  Oermain 

Derrick 

Madlgan 

Stallings 

DeWine 

Manton 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

DioOuardi 

Martin  (IL> 

Stokes 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Stratton 

Downey 

MaESOll 

Stump 

Dreier 

McOoskey 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

McCoUum 

Sweeney 

Durbtn 

McDade 

Swindall 

DymaUy 

McINren 

Tallon 

Rckart 

McHugh 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

McMillan  (NO 

Taylor 

Emerson 

Mica 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Michel 

Thomas  (OA> 

FaweU 

MiUer  (CA) 

Trailer 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Udall 

Pish 

Mollnari 

Upton 

Flippo 

MoUohan 

Vander  Jagt 

Frort 

Montgomery 

Volkmer 

Oallefly 

Moorhead 

Vucanovich 

<3aUo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Walker 

(Sarcia 

Mrazek 

Waxman 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Weber 

Otbbons 

Murtha 

Wheat 

Oilman 

Myers 

Whlttaker 

Oingrich 

Natcher 

Wise 

Neal 

WoU 

Ooodllng 

Nichols 

Wolpe 

Orandy 

Nielson 

WorUey 

Orant 

Olin 

Young  (PL) 

Ore« 

Ortiz 

Ounderaon 

Owens  (NT) 

Alexander 

Gejdenaon 

Nowak 

Anderson 

Ooniales 

Oakar 

Aspin 

Oordon 

Oberstar 

Atkins 

Oray(IL) 

Obey 

AuColn 

Guartni 

Owens  (UT> 

Bentley 

Hamilton 

Penny 

Blaggi 

Hatcher 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Petri 

Boland 

Hayes  (IL) 

Price  (IL) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Rangel 

Bonker 

Hefner 

Richardson 

Borski 

Hochbnieckner 

Ridge 

Brooks 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

Broom/ield 

Howard 

Rodino 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Roe 

Brown  (CO) 

Hughes 

Rowland  (OA) 

Bustamante 

Hutto 

Sabo 

Cardin 

Hyde 

Saikl 

Chandler 

Jeffords 

Savage 

Clarke 

Johnson  (SD) 

Sawyer 

Clay 

JonU 

Scbeuer 

CUnger 

KanJorski 

Schulie 

Coelho 

Kastenmeler 

Sharp 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kennedy 

Skelton 

CoUlns 

Kildee 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Conte 

Klecska 

Smith  (lA) 

Conyers 

Kolter 

Smith.  Denny 

Cooper 

Konnyu 

(OR) 

Coyne 

Kostmayer 

Smith.  Robert 

Crockett 

Lehman  (PL) 

(NH) 

Darden 

Leland 

Smith.  Robert 

DePazlo 

Lewis  (GA) 

(OR) 

DirkR 

Lloyd 

Snowe 

Dingell 

Lott 

Solars 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

staggers 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Ijmgren 

SwUt 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Synar 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Towns 

Dyson 

Martinez 

Trafitant 

Early 

Matsui 

Valentine 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Vento 

English 

McCandless 

Visclodty 

Espy 

McCurdy 

Walgren 

Evans 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Watklns 

Fascell 

Meyers 

Weldon 

Fazio 

Mfume 

Whitten 

Flake 

MUIer  (WA) 

WUllams 

Poglietu 

MineU 

Wilson 

Foley 

Moakley 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Morella 

Yates 

Prank 

Morrison  (WA) 

Yatron 

F^vnzel 

Nagle 

Young  (AK) 

Oaydos 

Nelson 

ANSWERi^  "PRESENT"—! 

Green 

NOT  VOTING-47 

Annunzio 

Felghan 

QuiUen 

Anthony 

Plorio 

Ray 

Badham 

Ford(TN) 

Roemer 

Barnard 

Gephardt 

Rose 

BarUett 

Roybal 

Barton 

Gray  (PA) 

Russo 

Beilenson 

HaU(OH) 

Schneider 

Boner  (TN) 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Brennan 

Jones  (NO 

Stark 

Bryant 

Kemp 

Studds 

Chapman 

Livingston 

Tauzln 

Coats 

Lujan 

Torres 

Combest 

McGrath 

TorriceUi 

Davis  (MI) 

Mnndy 

Weiss 

de  laOarza 

Pease 

Wylle 

Dixon 

Pepper 

D  1440 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Torricelli 
against. 

Mr.  DYSON,  Mrs.  BENTLEY,  and 
Mr.  HUGHES  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no."  

Messrs.  PANETTA,  LANCASTER, 
WISE,  and  OLIN  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above-recorded. 

PBtSOHAI.  KZPLAHATION 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  OMHrman.  I  voted 
"present"  on  this  Hunter  amendnwnt  for  the 
same  reason  I  did  on  the  previous  Hunter 
amendment 

D  1455 

PXRSOIIAL  EXTLAHATIOH 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Hunter  amendment,  and  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  Weldon 
amendment,  which  took  place  last 
Wednesday,  May  6, 1987. 

AMZMOMKNT  AS  MODinXD,  OnTRKD  BT  lOL 
HUTTO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htrrro,  as 
modified:  At  the  end  of  title  VIU  of  division 
A  (page  117,  after  line  25).  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC    812.    IMPLEMENTATION    Of    SPECIAL   OPBI. 
ATIONS  FORCES  REORCAfOZATION. 

(a)  DlRKTIOK  TO  SrCEETAHY  OF  DBPBTSB.— 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  unified  com- 
batant command  for  special  operations 
forces  under  section  167  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  all  necessary  measures  are 
talten  to  provide  adequate  and  sufficient  re- 
sounds for  the  commander  of  the  (»mmand 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  such 
section,  including  particularly  his  responsi- 
bilities involving  development  and  acquisi- 
tion of  special  operations-peculiar  equip- 
ment and  In  management  of  all  resources 
for  special  operations  as  a  separate  budget 
activity.  

(b)  Appouitmeht  of  CrvnxAif  PxxsoinfEL 
TO  Hkadquartkks  Staft  AcQuismoH  Au- 
thority.—Subsection  (e)  of  section  167  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish not  to  exceed  120  civilian  personnel  po- 
sitions as  part  of  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  special  operations  command.  Persormel 
in  such  positions  shall  assist  the  commander 
of  the  command  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  commander  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(4)  Within  the  civilian  positions  provided 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish— 

"(A)  professional  engineering  positions 
primarily  concerned  with  research  and  de- 
velopment of  special  operations-peculiar 
equipment: 

"(B)  professional  scientific  positions  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medicine, 
communications,  electronics,  and  aviation; 
and 

(C)  professional  management  positions  In 
program  management,  administration,  con- 
tracting, warehousing  and  depot  operations. 
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taitliic.  procurement,  and  finanrtal,  budget- 
ln«  and  automation  aytema. 

"(5)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
commander  of  the  command  (in  carrying 
out  his  functions  and  ezerdains  his  author- 
ity under  paragrapb  (IXO)  to  develop  and 
acquire  special  operatkMis-peculiar  equip- 
ment and  acquire  special  operations-pecu- 
liar iwt^Hai  auppUes.  and  services)  shall 
have  authority  to  exerdae  the  functions  of 
the  bead  of  an  agency  under  chapter  137  of 
tiiia  title.  The  mmmmnOmr  may  conduct  in- 
ternal audits  aiul  inspections  of  purchasing 
and  contracting  actions  through  the  Inspec- 
tor general  of  the  special  operations  com- 


UMI 


(C)  ASSISTART  SKaKTAKT  or  DDVirSK  FOR 
SpBCIAL     OTBUTIOIIS     AMD     liOW     iHTSNSrTT 

COBTUCT.— Section  136(bX4)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "The  Assistant  Secretary  is  the  prtn- 
dptf  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
spedal  operations  and  low  Intensity  conflict 
matters  and  is  the  principal  special  oper- 
atioiis  and  low  intensity  conflict  official 
within  the  senior  managonent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defoiae.  That  authority,  direc- 
tion, control,  and  supervision  of  special  op- 
erations and  low-Intensity  conflict  matters 
(including  activities  of  the  commander  of 
the  special  operations  command  under  sec- 
tion 197(e)  of  this  title)  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defoiae  through  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  exercised 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
tat  Special  Operations  and  Low-Intensity 
Conflict". 

(d)  RssouBCB  AMD  FaoGKAiociifG.— Scction 
1311(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987  (Public  Law  9»-«61),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Activities  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  167  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  programmed,  and  re- 
sources for  such  activities  shall  be  provided, 
through  such  major  force  program  category 
and  In  accordance  with  customary  defense 
resource  allocation  policies.". 

Mr.  HUTTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chmirman,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
theRscoBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
amendment  be  modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  HuttoI 
is  rccogniwd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  aware,  implementa- 
tion of  our  special  operations  legisla- 
tion which  we  passed  last  year  has 
been  bitterly  opposed  in  some  quarters 
in  the  Pentagon.  A  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary has  yet  to  be  confirmed,  or  the 
Commander  in  Chief  or  the  unified 
command  put  in  place.  When  these 
matters  are  settled  this  summer,  we 
can  expect  more  foot  dragging  and 
delay  unless  the  letter  and  intent  of 


the  implementation  is  made  perfectly 
clear  to  DOD  and  the  services. 

Our  legislation  last  year  specified 
that  the  new  CINC  be  given  control 
over  "special  operations-peculiar"  re- 
search, development  and  acquisition, 
and  over  the  SOF  budget,  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  new  major  force  program.  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  which 
gives  the  new  CINC  up  to  120  person- 
nel spaces  to  carry  out  those  required 
duties,  which  are  luilque  to  his  unified 
command.  Without  this  specific  au- 
thorization and  listing  of  the  CINC's 
responsibilities,  I  can  foresee  another 
wasted  year  whOe  the  arguments  and 
obstructionism  continue. 

I  urge  the  committee's  support  for 
this  amendment,  which  can  give  the 
new  CINC  the  muscle  to  get  an  early 
and  successful  start  for  the  new  SOF 
command.  Without  it.  I'm  afraid  that 
we'U  be  discussing  the  exact  same 
piroblems  this  same  time  next  year. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee accepts  the  Hutto  amendment, 
as  modified.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  special  operators  legis- 
lation passed  last  year. 

I  also  understand  that  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  eliminates 
some  concerns  that  I  had  with  the 
original  wording. 

The  chain  of  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  SOF  com- 
mander is  now  clear.  The  military 
chain  of  command  would  be  the  same 
as  for  any  other  unified  or  specified 
commander— that  is,  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense  and 
directly  to  the  special  operations  com- 
mander. Any  of  his  authority,  direc- 
tion, control  or  supervision  of  special 
operations  matters  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  exercised  through  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
[OSD]  would  be  exercised  through  the 
assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  spe- 
cial operations  and  low-intensity  con- 
flict. 

Also,  the  wording  in  the  modified 
amendment  is  intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  new  major  force  pro- 
gram category  11  for  special  oper- 
ations is  not  immiuie  from  the  same 
competition  for  resources  within  the 
Pentagon  that  the  other  10  original 
force  packages  imdergo. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HuTTO]    and   the   very   distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Damikl],  for  their  imfledging 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  issue. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  Is  really  teU  the  Pentagon 
that  we  do  not  want  them  to  make  in- 
terpretations of  our  legislation  in  a 
way  that,  in  our  view,  waters  down  the 
legislation  that  we  passed  here  in  the 
last  session. 

The  people  who  have  studied  this 
issue  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  firmly 
believe  that  the  future  threat,  the  real 
future  threat  to  this  United  States, 
lies  in  the  problem  of  low-intensity 
conflict.  What  we  clearly  need  to  do  is 
take  a  number  of  steps  to  beef  up  our 
ability  to  have  effective  special  forces 
oi>eration  in  this  coimtry.  We  have  all 
felt  as  if  the  Pentagon  has  been  less 
than  fully  supportive  of  the  legislative 
efforts  to  beef  up  special  forces  the 
way  ttiat  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
beefed  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Daniel]  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  amendment,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto],  and 
what  we  are  really  saying  is  let  us  de- 
termine what  equipment  Is  needed;  let 
us  line  it  out  in  the  budget;  let  us 
make  sure  that  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  whole  operation,  the 
commanders  in  chief,  the  CINC's  in 
the  field,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  are  going  to  have  enough  au- 
thority to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

This  is  a  very  curious  debate,  and 
the  reason  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  people  in  the  Pentagon  who  recog- 
nize the  need  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do  within  this  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  a  lot  of  people  over 
there,  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  over  there 
who  do  not  want  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done  to  special  forces  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  most  of  which  do  not  make 
much  sense. 

What  Earl  Hutto  is  trying  to  do 
here  is,  again,  to  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  special  forces.  He  does  it 
with  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel],  and  with 
my  strong  support. 

I  look  forward  to  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  and  its  incorporation  in 
the  overall  defense  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich],  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Special  Operations 
Forces  Panel,  as  well  as  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  for  the  good 
work  that  he  has  done  and  for  his  sup- 
port of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question   is   on   the   amendment,   as 


modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXIfDlCENT  AS  If ODITIKD,  OPTSKKD  BT  MR. 
TRATICAirr 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous (sonsent  for  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  rejKjrt  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficawt,  as 
modified: 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SKC  sit  PREFERENCB8  IN   AWARDING   DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Prrferkncb.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  award  a  contract  for 
procurement  of  any  maniifactured  product 
in  accordance  with  this  section.  In  evaluat- 
ing bids  or  proposals  to  determine  the 
lowest  responsible  offeror  for  such  a  con- 
tract, the  Secretary  shaU  increase  by  50  per- 
cent the  amount  proposed  in  a  bid  or  offer 
from  any  firm  proposing  to  provide  a  prod- 
uct other  than  a  qualifying  country  product. 
In  evaluating  such  bids  or  proposals  after 
adding  such  price  differential,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  si>ecial  consideration  to  a  domes- 
tic firm  if  the  product.  If  awarded  to  that 
firm,  would  l>e  manufactured  in  an  area 
with  a  surplus  of  labor,  as  determined  by 
the  President. 

(b)  QUALIFYIMG  COUWTRY  PRODUCT.— (1)  A 

product  is  a  qualifying  country  product  for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  the  product  will 
be  manufactured  substantially  all  from  arti- 
cles, materials,  and  supplies  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  any  other  qualifying  country. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  manu- 
factured product  shall  be  considered  to  be 
manufactured  substantially  all  from  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  an- 
other qualifying  country  If  at  least  50  per- 
cent by  value  of  the  constituent  elements  in 
the  product  are  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  United 
States  or  such  other  country. 

(c)  QuALimNC  CoxjiiTRiES.— A  country  is  a 
qualifying  coimtry  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  if— 

(1)  the  country  is  a  memljer  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  or 

(2)  the  country  is  designated  as  a  major 
non-NATO  ally  for  purposes  of  section  1105 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1987  (division  A  of  Public  Law  99- 
661). 

(d)  ExcEPTiOHS.— This  section  does  not 
apply— (1)  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned determines  that  the  application  of 
this  section  to  a  contract  or  product  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest; 

(2)  If  the  products  to  be  procured  are  for 
use  outside  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  if  products  of  the  clsss  or  Idnd  to  be 
procured,  or  the  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies from  which  they  are  manufactured, 
are  not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured. 


as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  and  reasonably  available  commer- 
cial quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

(e)  DKriHi'now.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "product"  includes  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies. 

(f)  ErrscnvE  Datk.— This  section  applies 
with  respect  to  contracts  awarded  pursuant 
to  solicitations  issued  after  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  begimUng  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Fdrthxr  Exceptioh.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  section,  after  a 
mutual  defense  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween a  qualifying  country  and  the  United 
States  that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  expires  or  is  renewed 
or  extended,  the  United  States  shall  require 
that  any  new  agreement  with  such  country 
(or  such  agreement  as  is  revised  or  ex- 
tended) shall  provide  that  is  there  is  a  bid  or 
proposal  from  a  firm  described  in  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  5  percent  shall  be 
added  to  each  bid  or  proposal  from  a  firm 
proposing  to  manufacture  substantially  all 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (bK2)  of 
such  product  in  such  country. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thaticawt] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

D  1505 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  an  amendment 
placed  before  this  House  that  met 
with  some  opposition  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Pentagon,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  House.  It 
would  have  called  for  a  straight  10 
percent  advantage  to  an  American 
firm  when  bidding  against  a  foreign 
corporation  or  firm.  With  that  in  mind 
and  after  having  discussed  the  process 
here  and  the  Issue  with  the  subomi- 
mittee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroulbs]  and 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  I 
have  agreed  to  a  modification  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

No.  1,  it  is  not  my  intent  to,  first  of 
all,  violate  the  law  or,  second  of  sdl,  to 
create  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
not  hold  in  conference.  I  do  have  an 
agreement  that  the  language  that  has 
been  presented  in  the  modification  can 
be  presented.  It  would  basically 
exempt  any  NATO  nation  or  major 
non-NATO  ally,  and  it  would  provide 
for  a  50-percent  loaded  advantage  for 
those  firms  not  exempted.  I  itnow 
there  are  some  Members  who  are  look- 
ing at  it  in  that  regard.  Basically  the 
amendment  would  say  that  once  the 
memorandiuns  of  understanding  are 
completed  and  the  new  agreements 
are  taUng  place,  the  same  countries 


that  are  so  exempted  now  under  this 
legislation  would  continue  to  be 
exempt  except  for  one  factor,  there 
would  be  a  5-percent  advantage  for  a 
product  manufactured  in  America  if 
from  a  labor-surplus  area. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  too  difficult 
an  amendment  for  us  to  accept  here. 
Specifically,  it  would  of f e^  areas  of  the 
country  that  have  high  unemploy- 
ment an  opportimity  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  defense  industry  and. 
second  of  all,  I  think  it  would  send  a 
signal  that  we  have  been  fair  in  mutu- 
ally agreeing  to  certain  agreements  on 
tariffs  and  trade  and  that  some  other 
countries  have  not  necessarily  been  as 
fair  to  us  as  we  have  been  to  them. 

So  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  modification  language. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

We  have  looked  over  the  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  work  it  out  with  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

I  just  want  to  assure  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  will  contin- 
ue having  hearings  on  this  particular 
issue.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  do  not  find  objectionable,  smd  it  is 
something  that  hopefuUy  we  can  work 
out  in  conference  to  make  it  a  better 
blU. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  I  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's version  of  it  by  his  modifica- 
tion, and  I  assure  the  Members  as  we 
will  continue  to  have  hearings. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  agree  to  engage 
in  Just  a  brief  colloquy,  let  me  ask  this: 
It  is  our  understanding,  with  the 
modification  language,  that  once  the 
current  contracts  expire,  the  new 
memorandums  of  understanding  in  all 
new  developments  that  wiU  take  place 
will  be  listing  that  5-percent  advan- 
tage if  a  product  is  made  from  a  labor- 
surplus  area  in  America? 

Mr.  BftAVROULBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  cor- 
roctt 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha).  Does  any  Member  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trakcant]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXIfSMKirr  OPITRKD  BT  MR.  TOURC  OP 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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Tbe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  deslfnate  amendment  No. 
17. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  f  ol- 

lOWK 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Touiro  of 
norlda: 

At  the  end  of  title  vm  of  dlvtalon  A  (page 
117.  after  line  3S).  add  the  following  new 


ni  Lonno  oocnibuntclligencs  poly- 

GIAra  PWMSKAM. 

(a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Oefenae  ia  authoriaed 
and  directed  to  Inatltute  a  program  of  coun- 
terlntelligenoe  polygrapb  examinations  for 
military.  cMUan  and  contractor  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  military  de- 
partments, and  the  armed  forces  whose 
duties  involve  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  procram  instituted  pursuant  to 
aubseetlan  (a)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  case 
of  su^  individuals  whose  duties  involve 
soeeas  to  dsssifled  information  within  spe- 
cial acMSB  procrams  established  pursuant  to 
sectkm  4J(a)  of  Executive  Order  133S6.  a 
counterintelligence  polygraph  examination 
shaD  be  required  prior  to  granting  access  to 
such  information  and  perlodically  thereaf- 
ter at  random  while  such  individuals  have 
accesi  to  such  information. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  individuals  whose  duties 
invcdve  access  to  classified  information 
other  than  that  infrnmation  covered  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  a  counterintelll- 
genoe  polygraph  examination  may  be  re- 
quired prior  to  granting  access  to  such  in- 
formation and  aperlodically  thereafter  at 
random  while  such  individuals  have  access 
to  sudi  information 

(d)  A  counterintelligence  polygraph  exam- 
ination conducted  pursuant  to  this  section 
Shan  be  limited  to  technical  questions  neces- 
sary to  the  polygraph  technique  and  ques- 
tions directly  related  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
terrorism  and  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
rfiiifT*1**^  information. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  section  to  provide  for  tbe 
use  of  polygraph  examinattons  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  authority  the  Secre- 
tary possesses  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  to  provide  for  such  examinations 
under  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Young] 
is  reoognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  that  I  offer 
today  is  identical  to  one  that  this 
House  approved  in  the  last  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  333  to  71.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  use  of  cotmterintelli- 
genoe  polygraphs  to  attack  those 
people  who  would  go  into  business  for 
thonaelves  to  sell  information  to  a 
hostile  nation,  thus  making  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  Na- 
tion's security. 

The  vote  was  so  overwhelming  in  the 
last  Congress  that  I  thought  there 
would  not  be  too  much  need  to  take  a 
lot  of  time  to  debate  this  today,  and  I 
will  not  do  that.  But  I  would  like  to 
make  Just  a  couple  of  points. 

First,  if  we  are  really  concerned 
about  how  much  it  costs  to  provide  for 
our  national  defense,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  how  many  himdreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  have  to  be  appropri- 


ated to  provide  for  our  national  de- 
fense, it  is  important  to  know  that 
much  of  that  expense  is  because  he 
Soviets  either  buy  or  steal  technology 
that  we  have  developed,  that  we  have 
created,  and  because  of  someone  like 
John  Walker  or  Christopher  Boyce  or 
Ronald  Pelton,  or  some  of  the  other 
names  we  are  very  familiar  with,  the 
technology  we  create  goes  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  it  enables  them  to.  in  effect, 
nullify  what  we  have  done. 

I  think  the  people  of  America  are 
outraged  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  stop  the  flow  of  American 
intelligence  and  American  national  de- 
fense secrets  outside  our  country. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  snield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  hope  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  vote 
for  it.  It  makes  eminent  sense,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  asked  the  question, 
they  would  vote  almost  unanimously 
for  the  amendment  themselves. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  ki  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend  frofn 
Fkxida,  Bill  Young,  ttiat  would  establisfi  a 
permsnent  counterintelligence  polygraph  pro- 
gram. This  measure  is  an  important  weapon  in 
our  war  on  anti-American  espionage. 

Our  Nation's  top  counterintelligence  experts 
say  that  ttiis  program  is  one  of  tfie  most  effec- 
tive tools  they  could  have  to  counter  the 
tfwBat  of  espiorage.  In  fact,  a  number  of  con- 
victed spies  ttwmselves  acknowledge  ttiat  this 
program  would  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  po- 
tential spies. 

The  2-year-test  polygraph  program  being 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  soon  end.  This  limited  program  has 
become  a  crucial  component  of  our  Nation's 
counterintelligence  program  and  over  the  past 
2  years  has  been  administered  in  an  effective 
manner  VnaX  respects  the  rights  of  all  involved. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  polygraph  program 
has  already  been  proven.  A  routine  polygraph 
exam  given  to  a  CIA  employee  led  to  tiie  irv 
vestigation  and  arrests  of  this  employee  and  a 
spy  ring  in  Ghana.  A  Department  of  Defense 
report  concerning  convicted  spy  John  Walker 
noted,  "Walker  has  stated  sut»equent  to  his 
convictkxi  that  had  a  counterintelligence  type 
polygraph  program  existed  during  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  he  would  never  have  t)ecome 
involved  in  espionage.  In  fact  he  claims  it  was 
ttie  fear  of  t>eing  polygraphed  ttiat  resulted  in 
his  leaving  ttie  military  In  1975."  Before  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  corv 
victed  spy  Christopher  Boyce  admitted,  "H  I 
had  known  this  polygraph  program  existed  I 
wouki  never  have  considered  an  act  of  espio- 
nage *  *  *.  I  knew  I  couki  not  pass  a  poly- 
graph and  greatly  feared  it  *  *  *.  This  polKy, 
distasteful  as  it  is,  shouM  be  consklered  one 
of  the  best  deterrents  to  Vnoae  toying  with  the 
tfwught  of  esponage." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tiw  Young 
amendment  to  make  this  counterintelligerKe 


polygraph  program  permanent  and  protect  our 
important  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LAGOMAHamo]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTUK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
what  may  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  to  come  before  the 
House  this  year,  and  I  Just  wish  to 
remind  our  colleagues  that  recently, 
because  of  disclosures  that  were  made 
by  Americans  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  managed  to  quiet 
their  submarine  force. 

As  a  member  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, let  me  say  that  I  think  we 
wlU  have  to  spend  perhaps  upward  of 
$30  billion  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation  we  were  in  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  before  that  hi^pened. 

lEx.  Chairman,  this  is  critical  to  na- 
tional security,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
confidence. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  we  put 
this  program  in  effect  2  years  ago.  and 
we  required  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  rei>ort  on  how  weU  the  pro- 
gram was  working.  Their  report 
strongly  supports  the  use  of  counterin- 
telligence polygraphs.  Their  report 
emphasizes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
program  by  those  who  have  been  poly- 
graphed for  counterintelligence  rea- 
sons is  iml>elievable.  It  is  Just  a  very 
positive  story. 

The  amendment  we  adopted  2  years 
ago  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  That  is  why  we  offer  the  amend- 
ment again.  It  was  only  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, it  expires  now,  and  so  we  offer 
the  program  agidn  to  keep  our  people 
in  the  business  of  using  counterintelli- 
gence polygraphs. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point,  and 
then  I  wiU  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

We  have  given  certain  people  the  re- 
sponsibility for  oiu-  Nation's  security, 
and  it  is  those  very  people  who,  after 
the  Walker  spy  case  became  public, 
lined  up  before  our  respective  commit- 
tees, one  after  another,  and  said.  "If 
we  can  have  Just  one  single  tool,  to 
counter  espionage  it  would  be  a  coun- 
terintelligence polygraph  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  we  have 
given  them,  and  let  us  make  that  pro- 
gram permanent  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  this  amend- 
ment wouM  alk>w  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  require  as  many  as  20,000  people  per  year 
to  submit  to  a  so-called  lie  detector  test 
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Assuming,  and  tt  is  a  large  assumption,  that 
the  accuracy  rate  of  the  lie  detector  gadget  is 
85  percent  one  finds  the  folkwnng  situatxxi: 

Ten  percent  or  2.000  of  all  those  to  under- 
go tiw  test  are  guilty.  The  test  will  correctly 
klentify  1,700  of  those  2.000;  but  In  doing  so  it 
wHI  also  incorrectly  identify  2,700  other  inno- 
cent people.  Thus,  an  B5  percent  accuracy 
rate  means  that  61  percent  of  those  labeled 
as  "guilty"  or  "suspect"  by  the  lie  detector 
are  in  fact  innocent 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  indis- 
criminate gadget 

AMXMDilXin  OPRKKD  ST  MIL  NICHOLS  TO  THX 
AXXRDKKirr  OPFERKD  BT  MR.  TOUHO  OF  FLOR- 
mA 

Itx.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yoohg  of 
Florlda: 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  insert  the  new 
sul>6ection  (b): 

LIMITATIOM  on  NUMBKR  OP  POLTGRAFH 
KZAMIMATIONS 

SutMectlon  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b>  LnoTATioM  oif  Number  or  Examima- 
TioHs.— The  numl)er  of  persons  required  to 
take  a  cotmterintelllgence  polygraph  exami- 
nation under  this  section— 

"(1)  may  not  exceed  20,000  during  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988. 1989  and  1990;  and 

"(3)  may  not  exceed  10,000  during  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1990  for  which 
Congress  has  not  otherwise  authorized  a 
specific  numl>er  by  law." 

Renuml>er  the  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d).  and 
(e)  to  read  (c).  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  and  add  the 
new  subsections: 

(g)  NoHAPFLicATioK  OF  SscTioK.— TWs  sec- 
tion does  not  apply— 

(1)  to  an  individual  assigned  or  detaUed  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  any 
expert  or  consultant  under  a  contract  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(2)  to  (A)  an  individual  employed  by  or  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  National  Security 
Agency,  (B)  an  expert  or  consultant  under  a 
contract  to  the  National  Security  Agency, 
(C)  an  employee  of  a  contractor  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  or  (D)  an  Individual 
applying  for  a  position  In  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency;  or 

(3)  to  an  Individual  assigned  to  a  space 
where  sensitive  cryptologlc  Information  is 
produced,  processed,  or  stored." 

(h)  AmnJAL  Report.— Subsection  <c)  (2)  of 
section  1221  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-125) 
is  amended  by  striking  out"December  31, 
1986"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  "December  31  of 
each  year"  and  striking  out  "fiscal  year 
1986"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  "the  previous 
fiscal  year". 

Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols! is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  NICHOU8.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port It  in  its  entirety.  I  do  have  some 
concerns  or  some  degree  of  concern 
with  it,  in  that  the  amendment  Is 
somewhat  open-ended. 

There  are  those  in  this  body  who 
feel  there  ought  to  be  some  minimal 
constraints  placed  on  the  number  of 
polygraphs  you  do  for  people  in  a 
given  year.  For  that  reason,  there  are 
two  sections  to  this  amendment  that  I 
offer. 

The  first  would  place  a  limit  of 
20,000  tests  per  year  for  1988,  for  1980. 
and  for  1990.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
keep  the  Department  of  Defense 
somewhat  on  a  leash,  to  close  what 
some  people  are  conceimed  about,  a 
broad  policy  in  which  they  could  and 
might  under  some  circumstances  poly- 
graph everybody  and  anybody  for  any 
particular  reason. 

The  polygraph  program.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  has  been  a 
great  success.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  it.  It  has  been 
a  success  a  hundred  percent,  in  part 
because  we  have  kept  a  leash  on  it.  We 
have  kept  a  close  watch  on  it. 

So  point  No.  1  is  that  I  would  pro- 
pose to  place  a  limit  of  20.000  tests  a 
year. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
figure  is  up  from  7,000  that  we  have  at 
the  current  time.  I  am  suivised  that 
that  20,000  limit  would  be  sufficient  to 
polygraph  the  people  in  the  Defense 
Department  that  we  intend  to  cover  in 
these  years. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is 
simply  that  we  have  added  the  roirart- 
ing  requirements  that  are  in  the  cur- 
rent bill.  I  think  we  would  want  to 
keep  these  restraints  on  it  and  have 
some  degree  of  requirement  for  report- 
ing back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  fact  is  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the  House 
support  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOI^S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Blr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  appreciate  the  comments  he 
has  made  on  this  very  important  issue. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  probably  a  good  idea 
to  place  a  number  in  this  bill.  I  do 
have  an  idea  that  the  other  body  Is 
probably  going  to  reduce  that  number 
somewhat,  and  if  they  do  not  get  too 
ambitious  or  rambunctious.  I  think  we 
have  a  good  workable  program. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  a  positive  amendment.  I  think 
it  actually  strengthens  the  amend- 
ment I  offered,  and  I  am  happy  to  rise 
in  support  of  it. 


Mr.  NICHOU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  suppmt. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  to  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Florida  [Mr.  Yoithg]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Youifcl.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORBBD  VOTE 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  345.  noes 
44.  not  vothig  43.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  105] 

ATES-345 


Alexander 

Conte 

Gordon 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Grandy 

Andrews 

Coughlln 

Grant 

Applegate 

Courier 

Oray(IL) 

Archer 

Coyne 

Oren 

Armey 

Crais 

Guarinl 

Asptn 

Crane 

Ounderaon 

AUins 

Daniel 

Hall  (TZ) 

AuCoin 

Dannemeyer 

Hamilton 

B«dh«ni 

Darden 

Hammerachmklt 

Baker 

Dwib 

Hansen 

Ballencer 

Davis  (XL) 

Harris 

Butlett 

DeLay 

Hastert 

Bateman 

Derrick 

Hatcher 

Bates 

DeWtne 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

Hefley 

BenUey 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Bereuter 

DloGuanli 

Henry 

BevlU 

Donnelly 

Herger 

Biaggl 

Dorgan(ND) 

HUer 

BUbray 

Doman  (CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

BUtrmkls 

Dowdy 

Holloway 

Bllley 

Downey 

Hopkins 

Bocss 

Dreier 

Horton 

Boland 

Duncan 

Houghton 

Bonker 

Durbln 

Howard 

Borsld 

Dwyer 

Hubbard 

Bosco 

Huckaby 

Boucher 

Early 

Hushes 

Boulter 

Eekart 

Hunter 

Boxer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hutto 

Brennan 

Emenon 

Hyde 

Broomfield 

English 

Inhofe 

Brown  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Ireland 

Brown  (CO) 

Espy 

Jacobs 

Bruce 

FueeU 

Jeffords 

Buectuier 

Fawell 

Johnson  (CT) 

Bunnlns 

Fazio 

Johnson  (8D) 

Burton 

Fields 

Jones  (TN) 

Bustamante 

Fish 

JonU 

Byron 

Flake 

Kanjorski 

Callahan 

FUppo 

Kaptur 

Campbell 

FogUetU 

Kasich 

C:ardin 

Foley 

Kennedy 

Carper 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Can- 

Frank 

KUdee 

Chandler 

Prenxel 

Klenka 

Chappell 

Ihrost 

Kotbe 

Cheney 

OaUegly 

Kolter 

Clarlie 

Oallo 

Konnyu 

Cllnger 

Garcia 

KosUnayer 

CoaU 

Oaydos 

Kyi 

Coble 

Oejdenson 

LaFalce 

Coelho 

Oekas 

iMgBxaaitiaa 

Coleman  (MO) 

Oilman 

lancaster 

Coleman  (TX) 

Oincrich 

Lantos 

CoUlns 

Ooodling 

lAtU 
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MeiMli 
Ntetaon 


LOTtMtCA) 
LNli(CA) 
LMrtitfU 
Ufhllbot 


Obey 

OUn 

Ortk 


(OT) 


Oakn 


uat* 

Lott  PMtii 

Luwwy  (CA)        PMiMvan 
LakMi.TbaBMa    Pkttanaa 
.Donald   Fcnnjr 
Fctklu 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price  (IL) 
Price  (HO 
t(IL>  PuieeU 

I  (NT)        RibMU 
Raveael 
Refula 
MMTOOlei  Rhodea 


Slattery 
Steuchter  (NT) 
SiMWhter  (VA) 
amttlKFL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NB) 
Smith  (NJ) 
smith  (TZ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snow 


Adunnan 


Boeblert 

Boalor(ia) 


Clay 

Oonyen 

Crockett 

DePuio 

Deiluiu 

Dtawen 

DynuUy 


(CA) 


NOBB-44 

OOibone 

OUckman 

Oooales 

Ofeen 

Ebwkln* 

HajreadL) 

Bertel 

Hoyer 

KKtenmeter 

Leach  (lA) 

liefaman(nj) 

liewii(OA) 

liOwry(WA) 

Neal 

Obentar 


Spratt 

StOefmaln 

Staom 

Stalllnga 

Stanteland 

Stenhotan 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tillon 

TMike 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

ThaBiaa(OA) 

Tiaflcant 

Trailer 

Cdall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jad 

Volkmer 

VueanoTieh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wilaon 

Wlae 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Tatroo 

Toun((AK) 

Toant(FL) 


Owens  (NT) 

Rancel 

Savace 

Scbeuer 

Sikoraki 

Stokes 

Towns 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Waxman 

Wheat 

WtUlams 

Wolpe 

Tates 


NOT  VOTINO-43 


Annunslo 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Barton 

BeUenson 

Boner  (TH) 

Bryant 


Ocfihardt 

Oradiaon 

Oray(PA) 

BaU(OH) 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kftnp 


Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Dana 
Dixon 
Peishan 


Urincston 


MeOrath 

Moody 

Nowak 


QulUen 

Ray 

Roemfr 

Roybal 

Russo 

Schneider 

Stark 

Studds 

Tausln 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Weiss 

Wylle 


rati  (TH) 


Pepper 


UMI 


a  1S20 

Mean.  BONIOR  of  Michigan. 
VENTO,  WHEAT,  CROCKETT. 
UEHTEL.  NEAL.  LEACH  of  lowa. 
HAYES  of  Illinois,  WAXMAN, 
AKAKA.  SIKORSKI,  and  EVANS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  HOLLER  of  Washington 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1535 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
MxntTHA).  The  next  eligible  amend- 
ment is  No.  19.  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentelman  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Fish] 
or  his  designee. 

The  next  eligible  amendment  is  No. 

20,  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Virginia  [Mr.  Batdian]  or  his 
designee. 

The  next  eligible  amendment  is  No. 

21,  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  or 
his  designee. 

The  next  eligible  amendment  is  No. 

22,  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskxt]  or  his 
designee. 

AMBonaarT  ormD  bt  ms.  kc  cloukkt 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AmeiMtanent  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskkt: 
Pace  139.  line  19.  strike  out  "$6,720,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,290,000". 

Page  147,  line  2.  insert  before  "as  follows" 
the  foUowlng:  ".  plus  $1,570,000.". 

Page  147,  line  5,  insert  before  the  period 
the  foUowing:  ".  plus  $1,570,000". 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  that  I  am  proposing  is 
a  very  reasonable  and  economical  item 
which  Is  very  Important  for  national 
security,  in  that  the  Crane  Naval 
Wem>ons  Support  Center  has  some 
major  innovations  going  as  to  couinter- 
terrorism  devices  and  night-vision 
techniques. 

It  was  dropped  in  the  second  round 
from  the  Milcon  budget-cutting  proc- 
ess, but  I  have  been  assured  after  some 
conversation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Milcon  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  [Mr. 
DnxuMs],  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  that  if  I 
were  to  withdraw  this  amemdment 
that  it  could  probably  be  worked  out 
in  conference  with  the  other  Cham- 
ber, as  this  project  is  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  AfflPXN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  endorse 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  The  issue  that  he  deals  with 
iB  clearly  Justified.  We  think  that  it  is 
a  very  good  program. 

This  is  something  that  we  believe 
ought  to  be  funded.  We  did  not  have  it 
in  our  bill,  but  it  is  In  the  Senate  bill, 
and  I  certainly  would  look  on  it  favor- 
ably when  we  get  to  conference. 

lix.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  by  his  amendment  seeks  to 
add  $1.57  million  which  was  part  of 
the  administration's  request.  The  sub- 
committee had  a  $1.8  billion  bogey  to 
meet,  and  without  prejudice,  simply 
on  the  basis  of  lack  of  funds,  was  not 
able  to  fund  this  part  of  the  program. 
It  is  a  conferenceable  item  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, as  the  full  committee  chairman, 
assimies  that  when  we  go  into  confer- 
ence that  there  will  be  some  degree  of 
flexibility,  and  we  think  that  we  may 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  gentle- 
man in  the  <!onference. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMs].  and  note  as  to  this  project  that 
without  implementation  the  Navy 
would  have  no  night-vision  testing 
techniques  in  antiterrorist  activities, 
so  it  is  again  very  economical  and  very 
important. 

hb.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZRDMXNT  OmRKD  BT  MR.  HAMMXHSCHMIBT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hammxk- 
scHMnrr  In  section  2301  of  division  B  (page 
148),  insert  the  following  after  line  9:  "Fort 
Smith  Municipal  Airport,  Arlunsas, 
$3,742,000,  for  the  (instruction  of  an  apron 
and  taxiway." 

Bffr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  ammendment  provides  funds 
for  constructing  an  area  at  the  Fort 
Smith  Airport  which  will  permit  the 
maneuvering  of  large  wide-body  civil- 
ian and  military  aircraft  which  fre- 
quently utilize  this  airport  in 
connection  with  on-going  and  planned 
training  activities  at  Fort  Chaffee. 

Under  present  Army  plans  use  of 
Fort  Chaffee  for  training  purposes  is 
expected  to  increase  significantly  in 


the  next  few  years  and  the  improve- 
ments which  would  be  provided  at  the 
Port  Smith  Airport  by  the  amendment 
would  aid  significantly  in  transporting 
troojw  to  and  from  Fort  Chaffee. 

These  upgrades  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Chaffee  and  for  other 
purposes.  However,  since  there  is  some 
confusion  over  commitments  made  by 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith  to  the  Army,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment,  but  I  believe 
that  the  project  is  needed  and  should 
be  supported  by  the  Army. 

I  am  hoping  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  OMnmlttee  will  work  with  me  and 
the  Army  to  resolve  this  issue  by  next 
year. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concern,  and  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  wiU  work  with 
him  to  try  to  resolve  this  matter  prior 
to  our  bringing  the  budget  to  the  floor 
next  year. 

It  is  my  feeling,  not  only  with  some 
confusion  that  exists,  but  also  dealing 
with  the  Army,  to  ensure  that  this  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  included  in  their 
budget  request.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  work  closely  with 
him. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMBOaiSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  worked 
very  diligently  to  try  to  accommodate 
my  colleague  and  work  this  matter 
out.  There  appears  to  be  some  discrep- 
ancy with  respect  to  who  funded  the 
project.  We  wiU  work  very  closely  with 
the  gentleman  to  try  to  resolve  this 
matter  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  .    . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
response  and  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDMElfT  OrFERKD  BY  MR.  SMITH  OT  TEXAS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smitb  of 
Texas:  In  dlviBion  B.  strike  out  section  2408 
(page  175,  line  15  through  page  176,  line  11). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Smith]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed 
to  the  amendment  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  lUr.  SmrhI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  fiCr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

PBRracmio  AMBHDMnrr  omRB)  bt  mr. 
aomALBE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ooiizalxe:  Strike  out  section  2408  (page  175, 
line  15,  through  page  176,  line  11)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

SBC  MM.  BROOKE  AIUIY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

(a)  Rkpoht.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  not  later  than  March  1. 1988.  transmit 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives containing— 

(1)  a  cost  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
the  medical  facility  authorised  by  section 
2401  of  the  MllitaiT  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1987,  at  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with  space  for 
450  beds: 

(2)  a  cost  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
such  medical  facility  with  space  for  200 
beds,  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs  likely  to 
be  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
services  from  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
to  WiUord  Hall  Air  Force  Hospital;  and 

(3)  a  cost  estimate  of  the  expansion  of 
such  medical  facility  from  200  to  450  beds. 

(b)  RKPEAi--Sectlon  2403(a)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1987 
(division  B  of  PubUc  Law  99-661).  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  worked  very  diligently  in  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  worked 
out  an  acceptable  language  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  not  only  both  of  us,  but  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

It  has  to  do.  of  course,  with  the  re- 
placement hospital,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  I  are  in  complete  accord  as  to 
what  it  is  our  objective  should  be;  and 
that  is.  a  suitable  replacement,  so  that 
the  thousands  of  eligible  retirees  who 
have  served  our  country  honorably 
will  receive  and  continue  to  receive 


first-quality  medical  and  hospital  care, 
and  the  active  duty  servicemen  in  the 
fifth  Army  service  area  as  well  as  their 
beloved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gmtleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Smith]  for  his  perspicacity  and  for  his 
very  restrained  Judgment  on  these 
matters  imder  very  difficult  and  emo- 
tional circimistances. 

I  think  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
opposition  to  this.  I  want  to  commend, 
as  I  repeat,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Smith]  for  his  very  diligent  work 
in  this  respect. 

Mf.  Chainnan,  as  the  committee  knows, 
Congress  in  1964,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  ontored  the 
planning  of  a  replacement  hospital  at  Brooke 
Army  Medtcai  Center.  This  was  to  be  a  facHty 
of  450  beds,  expandable  to  690  beds.  Last 
year,  with  the  design  35  percent  comp4ele,  the 
Department  changed  its  mind  and  moved  to 
reduce  the  facility  to  150  beds,  later  revised  it 
to  200  beds,  and  still  later  added  numerous 
enhancements.  In  the  1986  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  $135  million  was  provided  for  this 
revised  version  of  the  proved  K  turns  out  that 
the  budget  estimate  was  erroneous,  and  that 
the  proiect  wUI  cost  $277  to  $300  miWon. 

In  light  of  all  this.  I  requested,  and  Chainnan 
AsptN  agreed,  that  language  be  added  to  the 
biH  prohibiting  any  construction  contract  at 
Brooke  during  fiscal  1967  or  1968  and  requir- 
ing firm  information  about  the  options  avail- 
able, and  the  cost  of  each  optton.  I  felt  this 
was  necessary  because  of  the  iiogic  and  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  actions  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

Even  though  the  language  in  subsection  (a) 
of  sactkxi  2406  of  the  bin  wouM  not  have  af- 
fected any  contracting  schedule  on  the 
proiect,  the  Assistant  Secretary  used  K  as  an 
excuse  to  order  a  halt  to  all  planning.  In  light 
of  that,  and  in  agreement  with  my  colleague 
LAMAR  Smtph,  I  suggested  this  amendment, 
striking  the  language  fencing  off  constnictkm 
contracting  authority  on  the  Brooke  project 
Mr.  SMrrH  supports  this  substitute,  as  I  am 
sure  he  will  affirm. 

I  renwin  convinced  that  constructing  a  450- 
bed  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  is  the  only 
plan  that  makes  sense;  its  cost  probably  will 
be  little  if  any  greater  than  the  current  propos- 
al. I  intend  to  continue  pursuing  that  objective. 
But  I  am  in  agreement  with  changing  the  larv 
guage,  to  keep  the  planning  process  in 
moti(xi. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
SMrrH)  for  his  consideration  and  cooperation 
In  resolving  this  matter.  He  has  been  most 
helpful  and  constructive.  I  want  to  extend  my 
special  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ASPIN),  who  has  been  most  patient, 
courteous  and  consMerate  in  this  matter, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  sol- 
diers, retirees,  and  their  families  who  rely  on 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  opposition  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  lUi.  Gohzaucz]? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
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In  suppnt  of  the  perfecting 
■mendmait  offered  by  the  goitlanan 
from  T«ZM  [Mr.  Oomzalb]. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  the  gentleman  from 
TesM  [Mr.  aomAiB]  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  compromiae  language 
that  we  feel  wfll  tndteate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Congreai'  continued 
aupprart  for  this  project 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gmtlanan  fnun 
Tezaa  [Mr.  OoaiALB].  my  ooUeague 
from  San  Antook).  for  his  co<«)eration 
in  woiUng  out  this  resolution  and  for 
his  longstanding,  active  sui^wrt  for 
the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
quevOon  Is  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ooiralb]. 

The  perfecting  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  lamxdaits.  the  Smith  of 
Texas  amendment  to  strike  falls  and  is 
not  voted  <m. 

«i^»Mii— Ml  OfmOB  BT  MB.  n»TAlIAim 

Mr.  BU8TAMANTB.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
derk  wHl  d«irignatf  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amoidment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Iflr.  BunAMAirnc 
PMC  1T6.  after  line  11.  Inwrt  the  foUowinr 

(d)  PmnM  AuuftDT  AimouiBD  «in>  Ar- 
PMvauxn.— Butaectlon  (a)  ■ball  not  apply 
to  acttvitiM  canted  out  with  funds  autbor- 
iMd  and  appropriated  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  the  medical  facility 
deacfibed  In  aucta  lubaectlon.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  conUnue  to  carry  out 
derign  aetlrltles  with  respect  to  such  medi- 
cal facOlty. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamamtb]  wHl  be  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  will  be  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BusTAMAirrx]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aarai]  in  a  colloquy  in  reference 
to  the  language  as  Just  adopted  in  the 
Smith  amendment. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  and  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  section 
2408.  because  that  might  address  my 
concerns. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspih]  addresses  that  concern, 
then  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspni]. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  BCr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  sectimi  2408  prohibits  only 
the  ohUgation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  for 
actual  ooostruction  of  the  replacement 
fadllUes. 

Both  site  preparation  work  and 
design  activities  are  permitted. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clakkk  Page 
in.  line  22.  insert  ".  plus  $602,000"  before 
the  semicolon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clarkx]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
wiU  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clarkb]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  adds 
$602,000  to  the  military  construction 
authorization  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  for  construction  of  a  National 
Guard  armory  in  Marion.  NC.  It 
simply  moves  up  construction  of  this 
armory  by  1  year. 

Construction  of  the  Marion  National 
Guard  Armory  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  1989  but  since  all  planning 
and  design  work  for  the  building  have 
been  completed,  and  the  land  has  been 
deeded  by  the  county  commissioners, 
it  is  practical  and  highly  desirable  to 
speed  up  construction  of  the  armory 
by  a  year. 

ybt.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  one  that  we  really  ought  to  ap- 
prove here. 

It  is  a  facility  that,  unlike  the  other 
facilities,  we  have  no  chance  to  deal 
with  in  this  conference. 

It  is  an  issue  in  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  in  neither  body,  and  what  it  is  is 
a  very,  very  good  amendment 


Had  we  had  this  amendment  earlier 
in  the  process,  there  is  no  question 
that  amendment  would  have  been  in 
our  bill,  and  for  that  reason,  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amradment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clabks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

iUmiBlCniT  OrVSaSD  BT  m.  AKHKT 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abmet: 
Part  K— BiPAansAii  Comossioir  on 

CONSOLIOATIOir  OP  MnJTAST  Basbb 
SEC  nSI.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  public's  confidence 
in  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  enormous  re- 
sources necessarily  devoted  to  the  task  of 
national  defense  are  wisely  dispersed; 

(2)  a  substantial  part  of  such  resources  is 
not  directed  toward  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  military  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  but  to  maintaining  certain 
military  installations  which  have  little  or  no 
military  value; 

(3)  since  past  efforts  to  eliminate  such  in- 
stallations have  been  frustrated  by  various 
private  interests,  a  bipartisan  commission 
should  be  established  to  identify  installa- 
tions suitable  for  closure  or  reallipunent  ac- 
cording to  objective  criteria;  and 

(4)  in  the  interests  of  national  security 
and  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  revenue,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  granted  the 
authority  to  close  or  realign  such  installa- 
tions without  regard  to  other  provisions  of 
law  which  would  otherwise  delay  or  prevent 
such  closings. 

SEC  no.  E8TABU8HMENT:  DUTIES. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMZin.— There  is  established 
the  Bipartisan  Commission  on  the  Consoli- 
dation of  Military  Bases  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Doms.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  review  the  military  importance  of  all 
major  military  Installations;  and 

(2)  identify  which  of  such  installations 
can  be  closed  or  realigned  without  impairing 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  Z7SS.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  NuMBKR  AMD  ArponiTifKitT.- The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  12  members 
appointed  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  among  persons  who  are  either 
private  citizens  or  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(2)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
consultation  with  the  ranldng  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  among  persons  who 
are  either  private  citizens  or  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Two  members  i4>pointed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  consultation  with  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  per- 


sons who  are  either  private  citizens  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  Three  members  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  in  consultation 
with  the  ranking  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
from  among  persons  who  are  either  private 
citizens  or  Members  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  in  consultation  with 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  either  private  citizens  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Appointments  under  tlUs  section  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of 
UUe  5,  United  States  C^ode. 

(b)  VACAHdBS.- A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Tkkms.— Members  shaU  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Basic  Pat.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  pay. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  i»ld  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  employee  serving  intermittently  in  the 
Oovemment  service  under  section  5703  of 
title,  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  while  away 
from  their  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
in  performance  of  duties  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

SBC  XIU.  MEETINGS. 

(a)  IH  Okhbrai.- The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

(b)  Chaixmaii.— The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Quorum.— Seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  ntmiber  may  hold  hearings. 

(d)  VoTWO.— Decisions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  its  members  present  at  a  properly  called 
meeting. 

SBC  nSS.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF:  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  DiRBCTOR.— The  Chairman  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  appoint  a  person  to 
serve  as  staff  director  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Staff.— With  the  approval  of  the  (Com- 
mission and  without  regard  to  section 
5311(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
(Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
appropriate.  

(c)  Staff  of  Federal  Aobkcibs.- Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  part. 

(d)  Experts  amd  Cohsultamts.— With  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  LnoTATiow  ON  Pat.— Persons  appoint- 
ed imder  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  not  be 
paid  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  nSS.  POWERS. 

(a)  HBARiiias  AHD  Sbssiohs.- The  Commis- 
sion may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony. 


and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Ocmmils- 
sion  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  »*"'■—  AMD  AflBRS.— Any  member  or 
agent  of  the  Commivion  may,  if  so  author- 
ized by  ttie  Commission,  take  any  action 
which  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
by  tills  section. 

(c)  OBTADmio  Official  Data.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  Information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  part. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commlasion. 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Adiohistratitb  Support  Sbrvicbs.- 
The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commtasion  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 
SEC  nw.  rbpobt;  implementation  of  recom- 
mendations. 

(a)  Report.- The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  each  House  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  part  a  final  report  which  contains  a  de- 
tailed sUtement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  IMPLBMEMTATIOH      of      RBCOMMEirDA- 

TioKs.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Uw,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 
(1)  carry  out  closiu*  or  realignment  of  any 
military  installations  recommended  for  clo- 
sure or  realignment  by  the  Commission  in 
the   report   transmitted   under  subsection 

(A)  Without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  would  prevent  or  delay  such  closiure 
or  realignment.  Including  laws  restricting— 

(I)  the  disposal  of  real  property;  or 

(II)  the  use  of  funds  for  cloeiire  or  realign- 
ment of  military  installations  included  in 
annM»*  appropriations  Acts;  and 

(B)  without  complying  with— 

(1)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sections 
2662  and  2687  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code;  and 

(11)  the  reqiiirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  I960  (PubUc  Law 
91-190;  42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  using  funds  appropriated  for  military 
construction,  design  and  construct  such  fa- 
cilities as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  closure  or  realignment  of 
any  military  installations  under  this  part. 

SEC.  nS8.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  submitting  ite  final  report  under 
section  2757(a). 
SEC  nu.  DEFiNmtm. 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms  "mili- 
tary Installation"  and  "realignment"  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  in  section 
2687(eKl)  and  (3),  respectively,  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  (Code. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ahjdey] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ArkktI. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  IV^  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  have  had 
an  enduring  problem  in  Congress  over 
the  years  with  trying  to  maintain  a 
state  of  defense  preparedness  by  way 
of  keeping  the  most  important  and 
strategic  bases  to  our  national  defense 
on  line,  and  m^H"g  room  for  them 
within  a  limited  defense  budget  by 
closing  or  consolidating  bases  of  less 
strategic  or  even  in  some  cases  no  strar 
teglc  significance  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Historically,  this  has  been  a  po- 
litically charged  base  issue  that  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  eliminate  this 
kind  of  needless  waste  in  the  defense 
budget. 

My  amendment  establishes  a  com- 
mission that  is  bipartisan  in  nature, 
the  majority  members  being  appointed 
by  the  Congress  and  t4;>pointed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  examining  ttases  on 
a  defense-preparedness  basis  only,  rec- 
ommending and  facilitating  the  clo- 
sure of  bases  that  are  not  strategic  to 
our  defense. 


I  think  this  will  save,  in  the  studies  I 
have  seen  by  OMB  and  DOD,  or  have 
the  capacity  to  save  as  much  as  $5  bil- 
lion each  year  after  it  is  enacted.  Cer- 
tainly the  ranges  of  estimates  are  from 
$2.5  billion  to  $5  billion. 

It  eliminates  waste,  cuts  the  redtape 
from  base  closing  and  allows  the  proc- 
ess to  go  forward  without  fear  of  polit- 
ical reprisals  and  based  only  on  de- 
fense preparedness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Delluics]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  yield  2  minutes  to  my  distin- 
giiished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Bfissouri  [Bir.  SkkltohI. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  before  us  which  would  es- 
tablish a  commission  composed  of  12 
members  to  review  military  bases, 
which  of  course  are  not  limited  to  the 
continental  United  States,  but  all  over 
the  world,  allows  them  to  recommend 
closure  or  realignment  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  What 
this  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  representational  gov- 
ernment. It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
Constitution  which  states  that  the 
role  of  Congress  is  to  raise  and  main- 
tain the  military  forces  of  our  country. 
It  actiially  allows  Congress  to  abdicate 
its  responsibility  to  base  the  American 
forces  here  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  to  a  12-man 
commission  which  is  not  boimd  to  pro- 
vide and  live  up  to  any  other  law  in 
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the  law  in  the  land,  including  the  envi- 
ronmental policy  law  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Just  visited  this 
tame  last  year,  revised  and  rewrote  a 
very  good  law  which  authorises  an  ex- 
amination and  amiroval  or  disapproval 
procedure  for  Congress.  It  replaces  all 
of  this  and  wipes  it  out  and  places  a 
12-man  commission  or  12-man  group 
that  in  essence  would  have  the  reign 
of  a  group  of  caars. 

What  if  It  had  come  up  with  a  re- 
aligning of  an  Army  base  into  a  Navy 
base?  We  know  this  Congress  has  the 
expertise  among  ourselves  and  our 
staffs  on  the  various  subcommittees, 
and  we  would  Just  be  abdicating  all  of 
this  to  this  12-man  conunlssion. 

I  certainly  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
even  consider  an  amendment  such  as 
this.  We  are  giving  up  in  Congress 
what  is  so  very  important,  our  role  to 
raise  and  maintain  the  forces  and 
their  base  procedures  throughout  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  Just  a  wrong  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLDMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BabhamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  know  this  is  scnnewhat  a  heretical 
comment,  but  I  think,  ladles  and  gen- 
tiwnon,  the  time  has  come.  We  have 
done  this  with  salary  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress,  we  have  done  it 
with  reapportionment  by  the  State 
legislatures.  We  have  to  face  that  we 
are  facing  declining  defense  budgets 
each  and  every  year. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities so  apUy  stated  today  on  the 
floor,  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
Just  by  the  sake  of  affordabillty 
cannot  do  some  meaningful  projects. 

So  if  we  cannot  address  the  problem 
of  having  bases  that  are  in  existence 
solely  for  political  reasons  because 
they  occur  in  one  district  or  another,  I 
think  we  are  missing  the  boat. 

I  know  this  is  a  stem  measure  and  I 
know  it  is  a  measure  that  will  cause 
great  anguish,  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  have  to  address 
this  issue  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  not  being  addressed  and  we  are  now 
talking  about  stretching  out  programs, 
ending  programs,  ill-equipping  oiu- 
troops,  nonequipping  our  troops,  on 
the  basis  of  affordabillty.  and  we  are 
talking  about  next  year  cutting  troops 
strength.  We  cannot  do  that  unless  we 
at  least  look  into  the  situation  of 
basing  and  base  requirements. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  3deld  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKnrsoHL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  direct  a 
couple  of  questions  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armky]  mentioned  to 
me  establishing  a  commission,  I  as- 
siuned  that  this  was  a  study  commis- 
sion. I  told  him  I  thought  It  was  a 
good  idea  because  it  had  been  almost 
impossible  in  years  past  to  bring  about 
a  closing  of  a  base  due  to  the  political 
impact,  and  it  could  forever  draw  on 
and  drag  out  the  economic  impact  and 
environmental  impact  statements.  But 
I  did  not  understand  that  this  was  to 
be  a  commission  set  in  place  to  start 
doing  it  this  year. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  how 
would  the  commission  be  established? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  lAi.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
commission  wfll  be  appointed.  There 
will  be  12  members  and  10  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  each  will  nominate  three 
people.  In  conference  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Committee,  the 
minority  leaders  would  offer  two  and 
the  President  will  offer  two. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  final  2  minutes  to 
close  debate  on  this  side  in  opposition. 

D  1600 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  point 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  focus 
upon  is  that  the  aimendment  before 
the  body  waives  all  laws,  including  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and 
permits  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  recommendation  of  this  commis- 
sion, to  implement  closures  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  might  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  2  years  ago 
the  subcommittee  that  this  gentleman 
chaired  on  Military  Installations  and 
Faculties  held  a  number  of  hearings 
and  made  efforts  to  amend  the  base 
closing  legislation  in  order  to  restruc- 
ture this  issue;  went  into  the  confer- 
ence 3  years  ago  with  the  other  party 
and  negotiated  very  strongly  a  restruc- 
turing of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  base  closure.  We  worked  out 
these  amendments  and  we  put  them 
into  law. 

I  find  it  very  interesting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  at  this  very  moment  the  ad- 
ministration in  submitting  its  last  f  our 
potential  base  closures  did  not  adhere 
to  the  rule  of  the  law  that  was  restruc- 
tured. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
administration  has  more  than  ample 
opportunity  to  close  bases.  We  re- 
moved a  number  of  restrictions.  If 
they  want  to  use  the  law  to  close  those 
bases  it  can  be  done.  Under  the  Armey 
amendment  the  Commission  would 
make  recommendations  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  notwithstanding 


any  other  law  or  any  other  act  of  any 
committee  in  the  entire  n.S.  Congress, 
that  base  closure  could  go  forward. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  base  closure  has  been  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  base  closures  as 
a  way  to  intimidate  or  otherwise  chal- 
lenge Members  of  Congress.  And  so  in 
the  comity  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  on 
the  basis  of  the  fragile  and  delicate 
nature  of  checks  and  balances,  certain- 
ly on  the  Issue  of  base  closure  this 
gentleman  believes  that  we  ought  to 
oppose  the  Armey  amendment  and 
stick  to  the  rule  of  law  as  it  has  been 
restructured. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HtwterI. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "Scoop"  Jackson  said 
"the  best  politics  is  no  politics  in  mat- 
ters of  national  security." 

I  think  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Martin  have  done  a  great  Job  of  sepa- 
rating local  Interests  from  the  nation- 
al interests  on  our  Subcommittee  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
But  I  think  if  this  commission  is  truly 
a  blue  ribbon  commission,  if  it  is  set 
up  appropriately  could  take  away  the 
intimidation  factor,  the  i>olitical  factor 
and  we  could  put  together  some  deci- 
sions that  are  based  solely  on  the  na- 
tional interest. 

For  that  reason  I  support  the  Armey 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Congress  is  directly  responsible  for  $2 
to  $5  billion  in  annual  defense  expend- 
iture waste  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  about.  I  am  referring  to  expendi- 
tures for  uimecessary  military  bases. 
Congress  has  frustrated  many  of 
DOD's  attempts  to  close  bases  for  two 
main  reasons:  First,  individual  Mem- 
bers have  fought  to  keep  open  bases  in 
their  district  with  little  or  no  military 
value;  and  second.  Members  fear  that 
an  administration  would  use  the  power 
to  close  bases  as  a  political  weapon. 
The  Armey  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  second  concern.  Selection  of 
bases  for  closure  would  be  undertaken 
by  a  bipartisan  commission  that  would 
be  free  of  political  pressure  and  could 
choose  bases  for  closure  according  to 
purely  objective  military  criteria.  I  call 
on  my  colleagues,  In  this  time  of  dan- 
gerous budget  deficits,  to  rise  above 
their  district  interests  and  vote  for 
this  amendment  which  would  save  our 
country  so  much  money.  This  amend- 
ment is  both  good  government  and 
prodefense,  allowing  us  to  focus  those 
precious  defense  dollars  where  they 
are  truly  needed. 


lilr.  ARIkfEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Swxptxy]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  we  ought  to  try  lots  of 
different  approaches  to  solving  this 
problem,  this  problem  of  military  base 
closing.  In  fact,  that  is  what  explains 
the  purpose  for  this  amendment 
today,  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  so 
many  approaches  and  most  of  those 
approaches  have  failed. 

I  say  give  this  amendment  a  chance. 
We  ought  to  be  welcoming  this  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Armet  as  opposed  to 
quibbling  over  the  details  and  the 
technicalities  of  it.  If  it  holds  any  po- 
tential for  closing  military  bases  I 
think  we  should  pass  it.  clean  it  up  at 
conference  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
work. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  a  cut 
and  dried  issue:  If  you  oppose  waste  in 
the  defense  budget  then  vote  "yes"  on 
the  Armey  amendment.  If  you  oppose 
needless  red  tape  that  obstructs  the, 
achievement  of  greater  efficiency  in 
our  national  defense,  vote  "yes"  on 
the  Armey  amendment;  if  you  oppose 
political  boondoggling  and  political 
blackmail  vote  "yes"  on  the  Armey 
amendment. 

This  gives  us  a  chance  to  have  pro- 
fessional decisions  made  that  will 
allow  for  the  smooth,  orderly  and  nec- 
essary closure  of  bases  that  exist  today 
only  for  the  purposes  of  political  pork. 

These  bases  then  can  be  closed  and 
our  resources -can  be  reallocated  to  an 
effective  defense  in  the  public  interest 
at  minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  you  want  less  waste,  greater  effi- 
ciency, better  defense  preparedness, 
vote  "yes"  on  the  Armey  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DEaLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DelluusI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maylie  we  can  slow 
down,  Mr.  Chairman,  2  minutes  is 
very,  very  difficult. 

First  of  all,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  those  of  you  who  talk 
in  support  of  this  amendment  I  am 
simply  saying  that  2  years  ago  we 
walked  aroimd  this  bam.  We  negotiat- 
ed very  powerfully  and  very  strongly 
some  important  base  closure  legisla- 
tion that  removed  a  number  of  the  re- 
strictions. 

I  might  add  Just  one  other  comment 
before  there  is  a  rush  to  Judgment. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port this  particular  amendment  sup- 
port home  porting,  a  program  that  I 
think  Is  an  incredible,  expensive  boon- 


doggle developing  additional  military 
bases  and  at  the  same  time  they  want 
to  talk  about  saving  money. 

The  Home  Porting  Program  is  going 
to  cost  this  country  megabllllons  of 
dollars  when  you  finish  up  with  the 
bottom  line.  You  cannot  straddle  the 
fence  and  walk  both  sides  of  the  street 
simultaneously.  You  cannot  talk  about 
closing  bases  on  the  one  with  some  in- 
nocuous commission  and  on  the  other 
hand  put  your  vote  where  billions  of 
dollars  reside  in  establishing  a  Home 
Porting  Program  that  expand  the 
number  of  military  facilities,  not  re- 
strict them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  go  back  and 
look  at  the  legislation,  we  did  remove  a 
number  of  factors  but  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  want  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion that  would  restrict  all  provisions 
of  law.  The  environmental  protection, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
is  an  extremely  Important  factor.  It 
guarantees  and  protects  not  only 
Members  of  Congress  but  American 
citizens  and  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  even  be  passing  amendments  that 
waive  all  points  of  law  as  significant  as 
that  particular  law  is. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  I  can  tell 
you  how  to  save  money.  You  do  not 
have  to  talk  about  establishing  a  com- 
mission, just  vote  against  policies  that 
develop  a  proliferation  of  facilities  and 
begin  to  restrict.  You  can  talk  about 
saving  billions  of  dollars  in  a  very  spe- 
cific and  overt  way.  This  is  a  very  Indi- 
rect way  to  deal  with  it. 

Again,  I  summarize:  2  years  ago  the 
subcommittee  sat  down  with  members 
in  the  other  body  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  negotiated  powerfully  to 
try  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the 
administration  In  closing  bases.  This 
gentleman  has  been  a  critic  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  think  we  aught  to  stop 
spending  $300  billion  a  year  or  near 
that.  So  I  have  no  problem.  If  you 
want  to  close  a  base,  close  it  and  close 
it  on  the  efficacy  of  the  economics  and 
the  strategic  issues  involved.  But  let  us 
not  do  it  on  political  grounds. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Members  of 
Congress  supported  the  amendments 
that  were  worked  out  in  conference, 
because  It  did  give  them  that  final 
measure  of  protection  against  political 
intrusion;  you  take  that  out  of  the 
hands  of  Members  of  Congress  then 
where  are  you? 

I  would  argue  Just  the  reverse  to 
those  who  argue  in  support  of  this 
particular  amendment.  You  do  not 
walk  further  down  the  roEwl  toward  In- 
tegrity and  strength,  it  seems  to  me 
you  weaken  your  hand. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  situa- 
tions are  somewhat  the  same  the  poli- 
tics of  the  matter  is  a  different  matter. 
I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
he  knows,  that  I  voted  against  home 
porting  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  I  think  stem 
measure  have  to  be  taken.  If  that  is 
the  only  way  we  can  get  to  it,  that  is 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  All  I  am  saying 
simply  is  that  aU  of  us  want  to  make 
swre  that  those  bases  that  have  no  tac- 
tical or  strategic  value  should  be 
closed;  that  have  no  relevant  mission, 
should  be  closed;  that  are  not  cost  ef- 
fective, should  be  closed.  The  only 
reason  that  we  kept  in  the  provision 
that  we  did  was  that  one  tiny  little 
aspect  here  and  that  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  review  de- 
cisions on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion that  in  any  way  would  appear  to 
have  a  political  thrust  to  them.  Why 
are  Members  of  Congress  nervous 
about  base  closures?  Because  too 
often,  in  too  many  situations  in  the 
past  the  administration  has  used  base 
closure  as  a  way  of  intimidating  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  only  way  they 
have  to  come  back  with  that  is  to  have 
laws  that  provide  this  institution  with 
the  right  to  look  into  those  matters. 
This  gentleman  will  always  vote  to 
close  a  base  even  in  the  gentleman's 
district  because  I  am  not  a  parochial 
person.  You  cannot  buy  me  for  some 
pork  barreL  That  is  not  why  I  came 
here.  But  if  you  are  going  to  do  it,  do 
it  on  integrity,  do  It  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  economics,  you  do  It  on  tactical 
issues,  you  do  it  on  strategic  issues, 
you  do  it  on  the  merit,  or  the  lack 
thereof,  of  a  mission.  You  do  not  play 
political  games,  Democrat/Republi- 
can, liberal/conservative. 

Those  Idnds  of  things  have  no  value. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interest  of 
equity  and  comity  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  respond. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldfaig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  keep  my  re- 
sponse brief. 

I  appreciate  the  remarlcs  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  listened  to 
his  remarks  very  carefully  and  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  could  have 
stood  on  this  floor  and  more  eloquent- 
ly made  the  case  for  a  "yes"  vote  on 
this  amendment,  because  this  amend- 
ment does  take  the  politics  out  of  it,  it 
does  establish  an  objective  bipartisan 
Commission  that  studies  the  issue 
from  the  point  of  view  of  defense  pre- 
paredness and  then  for  those  bases  as 
selected  by  this  Commission  it  waives 
the  redtape  that  is  now  In  place  under 
current  law.  Under  current  law  any- 
body in  this  body  or  even  indeed  some- 
body outside  of  this  body  can  use  the 
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redtape  in  plaoe  to  obstruct  the  doe- 
taw  of  the  most  obsolete  snd  useless 
base  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time. 
Does  a  body  have  Its  Jurisdiction  over- 
ruled? Not  at  alL  If  this  Commission 
should  repcHi  to  the  Def  mse  Depart- 
ment that  a  base  in  someone's  district 
is  slated  for  closure  or  is  aM>roprlate 
for  closure,  if  the  DOD  should  an- 
nounce that  they  will  dose  that  base, 
the  centleman  wiU  have  ample  time  to 
come  to  this  floor  with  a  bill  that  will 
aDow  tat  the  continued  (deration  of 
that  base,  the  difference  being  now 
that  you  wDl  have  to  make  the  case 
for  continued  (deration  on  its  merits 
on  the  floor  with  respect  to  your  col- 
leagues. 

You  wOl  not  be  able  to  go  through 
the  courts  and  in  other  wasv  exercise 
the  redtape  to  stop  the  will  of  the 
Oommlsslim.  to  stop  the  will  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  stop 
the  win  of  the  Congress,  which  ap- 
plets this  Commission.  All  but  two 
Members  are  appointed  out  of  the 
Congress.  If  you  want  sdentlfic  objec- 
tive evaluatioo  of  the  relevant  contri- 
butkm  a  base  makes  to  the  defense, 
and  if  you  want  thm  for  closures  to  go 
forward  on  the  basis  of  subjective  cri- 
tffia  without  political  haggling  then 
you  ought  to  vote  "yes"  on  this 
amendment- 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  reclaim 
my  time  and  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  understood  me  that  I 
was  committed  in  support  of  his 
amendment?  Did  I  make  a  commit- 
ment to  you?  We  discussed  it  and  I  do 
not  want  to  mislead  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  understood  that  you 
were  supportive  of  me.  You  Just  ex- 
plained on  the  floor  that  you  did  not 
understand. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  I  would  not 
want  to  give  the  gentleman  my  word 
and  then  badnu>.  I  understood  the 
gmtleman  meant  a  study  Commission 
or  a  review  board.  I  did  not  realize  the 
gentleman  was  putting  it  in.  If  the 
gmtleman  wants  to  hold  me  to  it  I  will 
stay  with  it. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  feels  very  strongly  that  this  is 
not  a  good  idea. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SEXLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  point  out  at 
this  time  that  in  order  for  a  base  to  be 
opooed  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress within  the  military  construction 
authorisation,  or  by  the  bill  itself.  And 
to  undo  a  base  we  have  a  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  law  which  amies  about  as 
a  result  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  And  then  we 
in  Congress,  following  the  law  that 
was  worked  on  extensively  last  year, 
follow  through  as  a  congressional 
body.  This  keeps  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances proper.  If  it  is  a  wrong  base  we 
wiU  knodi  it  out.  but  I  think  that  you 


are  going  to  replace  12  people  who 
have  this  expertise  that  you  have  in 
this  subccHumittee  and  the  other  sub- 
committees of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well  as  the  general 
wisdom  of  this  body. 

D  1615 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time  and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Asiikt],  is 
there  any  way  that  I  can  assure  myself 
of  being  on  this  Commission? 

Mr.  ARBOnr.  I  would  think  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  in  a  pretty  good 
position,  since  the  minority  leader  in 
the  House  would  have  2  people  to  ap- 
point, and  he  would  do  that  by  con- 
sulting with  you. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  You  cannot  lean 
on  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

ISx.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  simply  talking  here  about  checks 
and  balances.  I  do  not  believe  you 
remove  the  politics.  If  you  read  the 
bill,  it  says: 

iMPLnairTATioii  or  RicoififKinMTioMS.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

(1)  carry  out  closure  or  reidignment  of  any 
military  installations  recommended  for  clo- 
sure or  realignment  by  the  Commission  in 
the  report  transmitted  tinder  subsection 
(a>- 

(A)  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  would  prevent  or  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MtTBTHA).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armst]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOKDKD  TOTK 

Mr.    ARMEY.     Mr.    Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  192,  noes 
199,  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  106] 
AYES-IM 


Andrews 

Biinnlnc 

DloOuardl 

Applecate 

CaUahan 

Doman  (CA) 

Archer 

CampbeU 

Downey 

Armey 

Carper 

Dreier 

AuCoin 

Carr 

Dwyer 

Hailham 

Chandler 

Brdreich 

Baker 

Cheney 

FaweU 

Ballenser 

Clarke 

Fields 

BarUett 

CUnser 

Fish 

Bates 

Coats 

Beilenson 

Coble 

Prank 

Bereuter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fremel 

Bennan 

Conte 

OaUegly 

Blanl 

Cooper 

Gallo 

BUirakis 

CoughUn 

Olbbons 

BUley 

CraJk 

Oilman 

Boaco 

Crane 

Ooodling 

Brennan 

Dannemeyer 

Gordon 

Brooks 

Daub 

Orandy 

Broomfleld 

DeFazio 

Oreen 

Brown  (CO) 

DeL«y 

Oregg 

Buechner 

DeWine 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (TZ) 

Martin  (IL) 

Schumer 

Hansen 

McCandleas 

Sensenbrenner 

Harris 

MeCoUum 

Sharp 

Hastert 

McDade 

Shaw 

Hefley 

McEwen 

Shumway 

Hefner 

McHugh 

Rlkoraki 

Henry 

McMillan  (NO 

Skaggs 

Herger 

Meyers 

Slattery 

HUer 

Michel 

HoUoway 

MUler  (CA) 

SUughter  (VA) 

Hopkins 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Hotighton 

Morella 

Smith  (NE) 

Hubbard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Huckaby 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Hughes 

Mrasek 

Smith,  Denny 

Hunter 

Murphy 

(OR) 

Hyde 

Neal 

Smith,  Robert 

Inhofe 

Nielaon 

(NH) 

Ireland 

Nowak 

Smith.  Robert 

Jacobs 

Obey 

(OR) 

Jeffords 

Oxley 

Solarz 

Johnson  (CT) 

Packard 

Staggers 

Kaslch 

Penny 

Kastenmeler 

Petri 

Stangeland 

Kennedy 

Porter 

Stenholm 

Kolbe 

Price  (NO 

Stimip 

Konnyu 

PurseU 

Sundqulst 

Kostmayer 

RahaU 

Sweeney 

Kyi 

Regula 

SwlndaU 

Rhodes 

Tauke 

LatU 

Rinaldo 

Thomas  (CA) 

UachdA) 

Ritter 

DdaU 

Lent 

Roberts 

Upton 

Lewis  (OA) 

Rogers 

Vander  Jagt 

Ughtfoot 

Roth 

Walker 

Lott 

Roukema 

Waxraan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weber 

Lowry(WA) 

Sabo 

Whittaker 

Luken.  Thomas 

Saiki 

Wilson 

Iiiikens.  Donald 

Saxton 

Wise 

Lungren 

Scheuer 

Wolf 

Mark 

Schuette 

Wyden 

MacKay 

Schulze 
NOES-li>9 

Yatron 

Ackermao 

Rckart 

Lehman  (PL) 

Akaka 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Alexander 

Edwards  (OK) 

Levin  (MI) 

Anderson 

Emerson 

Levine  (CA) 

Aspln 

English 

Lewis  (CA) 

Atkins 

Espy 

Bateman 

Evans 

I.lplri«lrl 

Bennett 

FasceU 

Uoyd 

BenUey 

Fazio 

Madigan 

BeviU 

Feighan 

Manton 

BUbray 

Flake 

Markey 

Boehlert 

Poglietta 

BCarlenee 

Boggs 

Foley 

Martin  (NT) 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

Martinez 

Bonior  (Id) 

ftost 

Matsui 

Bonker 

Garcia 

Mavroules 

Borski 

Gaydos 

Masoli 

Boucher 

Oejdenson 

McOoskey 

Boulter 

Oekas 

McCurdy 

Boxer 

Glickman 

McGrath 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Brtice 

Grant 

Mfume 

Burton 

Gray(IL) 

Mica 

Bustamante 

Guarini 

MlUer  (OH) 

Byron 

Hamilton 

MineU 

Cardln 

Hammerschmidt  Moakley 

Chappell 

Hatcher 

Molinari 

Clay 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

Coelho 

Hayes  (IL) 

Montgomery 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Moorhead 

Collins 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Conyers 

Hochbnieckner 

Myers 

Coyne 

Horton 

Nagle 

Crockett 

Howard 

Natcher 

Daniel 

Hoyer 

Nelson 

Darden 

Hutto 

Nichols 

Davis  (IL) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Oberstar 

Dellums 

Jones  (TN) 

Olin 

Derrick 

Jontz 

Ortiz 

Dickinson 

Kanjonki 

Owens  (NT) 

Dicks 

Kaptur 

Owens  (UT) 

Dingell 

Kennelly 

PanetU 

Donnelly 

Kildee 

Parrls 

Dorsan(ND) 

Klecska 

Pashayan 

Dowdy 

Kolter 

Patterson 

Duncan 

LaFake 

Perkins 

Durbin 

Lancaster 

Pickett 

Dymally 

I«ntos 

Pickle 

Djrson 

Leath(TZ) 

Price  (IL) 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rangel 

Ravcnel 

Smith  (PL) 

Vento 

Richardson 

Snowe 

Viselosky 

Ridge 

Solomon 

Volkmer 

Robinson 

Spenoe 

Vucaoovleh 

Rodino 

SpraU 

Walgren 

Roe 

StOermaln 

Watkins 

Rose 

Stokes 

Weldon 

Rostenkowski 

Stratum 

Wheat 

Rowland  (GA) 

Swift 

Whitten 

Savage 

Synar 

Williams 

Sawyer 

Tallon 

Wolpe 

Sefaaefer 

Taylor 

Wortley 

Thomas  (GA) 

Tates 

Shuster 

Towns 

Toung(AK) 

Sislsky 

Traficant 

Toungcni) 

Skeen 

Trailer 

Skelton 

Valentine 

NOT  VOTINO-41 

Annunsio 

Gephardt 

QuHlen 

Anthony 

Gingrich 

Ray 

Barnard 

Oradison 

Roemer 

Barton 

Gray  (PA) 

Roybal 

Boner  (TN) 

HaU(OH) 

Ruaso 

Bryant 

Jenkins 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Jones  (NO 

Stark 

Combest 

Kemp 

Studds 

Courter 

Uvingston 

Tauzin 

Davis  (MI) 

Lujan 

deUOam 

Moody 

Torrlceili 

Dixon 

Oakar 

Weiss 

Rofio 

Pease 

Wylie 

Ford<TN) 

Pepper 

D  1625 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Miss  Schneider  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen 
against 

Mr.  Gingrich  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Messrs.  MOLINARI,  VOLKMER. 
SYNAR.  and  GUARINI.  Mrs.  LLOYD 
and  Messrs.  COYNE.  WHEAT. 
PARRIS.  and  PASHAYAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WYDEN,  £>iFAZIO, 
HUGHES,  LOWERY  of  California. 
YATRON.  and  McCOLLUM  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MusTHA).  The  gentleman  frran  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

D  1640 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  try  to  put 
some  clarity  into  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

It  is  my  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  set  up  a  schedule  which  we 
would  attempt  to  follow.  On  Friday  we 
had  a  series  of  amendments  that  were 
offered,  when  no  votes  were  asked  for 
on  some,  and  one  of  our  Members  on 
this  side  demanded  some  votes.  He  was 
descended  upon  by  quite  a  few  of  his 
colleagues  asidng.  "Why  are  you 
trying  to  draw  this  thing  out  and 
extend  it?" 

"I  will  Just  ask  the  committee  to  rise 
if  you  are  going  to  draw  out  the  time 
on  this  thing." 

We  had  scheduled  to  go  until  Thurs- 
day at  3  o'clock  as  of  yesterday.  We 
would  not  finish  at  that  time,  but 


almost.  We  could  finish  if  enough 
Members  would  withdraw  or  otherwise 
settle  their  amendments. 

Now  this  morning  it  was  announced, 
and  I  certi^oly  have  no  objection  to 
this,  that  instead  of  a  legislative 
schedule  on  Thursday,  there  would  be 
no  legislative  schedule  on  Thursday 
because  of  the  Memorial  Service  for 
our  former  colleague,  Congressman 
Stewart  McKinney  of  Connecticut,  so 
there  will  be  no  legislative  schedule  on 
Thursday,  which  means  that  cuts  off 
an  entire  day  fitmi  this  schedule. 

Now  a  rumor  has  just  reached  me. 
and  I  have  had  no  consultation  with 
our  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  a 
rumor  has  Just  reached  me  that  the 
next  amendment  on  the  printed  list, 
which  is  a  very  important  amendment 
on  the  C-17,  wlU  not  be  offered  today 
because  one  Member  of  this  entire 
body  is  in  an  airplane  someplace.  He 
had  not  noticed  that  we  were  going  to 
have  it  today,  but  that  the  committee 
would  not  offer  it. 

I  suppose  then  that  if  nothing  else  1b 
scheduled,  the  committee  would  rise 
and  we  would  kill  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Now,  my  chairman  is  on  his  feet,  let 
me  ask  If  I  might,  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, are  we  going  to  take  up  the 
next  amendment  or  not? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry,  what  did  the  gentleman  ask? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Are  we  going  to 
take  up  the  next  amendment  that  is 
printed  on  this  list,  or  not.  and  if  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  not  to  take 
up  the  C-17  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  give  us  a  reasiHi. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 
already  stated  it.  We  try  to  accommo- 
date to  every  degree  possible  when  a 
person  has  a  very  strong  interest  in  a 
particular  amendment  to  try  to  accom- 
modate our  schedule  to  that  person's 
schedule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  AU  right,  now. 
this  is  not  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, right? 

Blr.  ASPIN.  It  would  be  the  author 
of  the  amendment  were  he  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  he  is 
not. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  He  is  not.  and  it  is 
not  printed  on  the  Record  and  he  did 
not  offer  the  amendment  and  he  wiU 
not  be  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  tiSPlXl.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  is  a  person  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand 
that,  but  anybody  could  have  had  it 
printed  in  the  Rboord  and  been  the 
author  if  they  had  wanted  to;  so  we 
have  scheduled  this,  we  are  up  against 
a  time  problem. 

I  would  like  to  be  accommodative  to 
any  Member,  but  we  have  one  Member 
out  of  this  entire  body,  and  he  knew 
this  amendment  was  scheduled  today 


and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  care 
enough,  if  he  got  an  honormriima  or 
some  other  speaking  mgagement.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  is  not  here,  but  he 
could  get  here  if  he  wanted  to.  like  I 
could  get  here  if  I  wanted  to.  I  know 
that  it  is  scheduled,  or  else  he  could 
have  madeswne  other  arrangements. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Oh.  no.  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  this  case  it  was  a 
case  of  one  of  his  children  attending  a 
graduation  and  he  was  at  a  gradua- 
tion, so  it  is  not  something  he  could 
change. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Oh.  well,  that  is 
different. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  Just  point  out 
something  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Please  do. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  We  have  been  trying  to 
accommodate,  and  we  do  accommodate 
Members  on  the  gentleman's  side,  as 
we  did  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baoham]  in  putting  his  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  list,  so  we  are 
trying  when  we  can  to  accommodate 
the  schedule  for  the  help  of  the  indl- 

viduaL     

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  reply  to 
that,  let  me  reclaim  my  time. 

When  I  came  over  and  asked  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  made 
tiim  aware  of  the  problem  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  could  we 
make  some  accommodation,  and  the 
gentleman  said.  "Well,  wait  a  minute. 
I  have  a  Monber,  maybe  we  can  make 
a  trade."  We  could  not  do  it  for  a 
Member,  but  If  we  can  make  a  trade, 
OK.  so  we  made  the  trade,  and  that  is 
the  way  when  you  see  you  cannot 
make  a  schedule,  you  try  to  work  it 
out. 

Now  when  we  were  expecting  to 
work  late,  everybody  is  in  place  ready 
to  go  forward  with  this,  we  have  one 
Member  who  is  not  here,  so  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  are 
talking  here  not  about  an  amendment 
that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  The 
time  for  debate  that  is  allowed  for  the 
C-17  amendment  in  the  rule  is  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  on  a  side  and  a  vote. 
We  are  talking  about  if  we  allow  the 
whole  tbdng  to  take  place,  35  minutes. 
If  we  put  it  off  from  today  untU  an- 
other day,  it  is  not  going  to  mess  up 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  right,  I  was 
under  the  Impression  that  if  it  was  re- 
scheduled, it  will  have  to  be  after  some 
consultation  with  this  side;  is  that  cor- 
rect?      

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  since  there 
was  no  consultation  on  pulling  it.  will 
there  in  fact  be  a  consultation  when  it 
is  rescheduled? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  facetious.  I  am  sure  a  grad- 
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uatton  k  very  important  to  a  Member, 
but  I  do  net  think  it  is  so  Important 
that  4S4  other  Members  have  to  be  im- 
portimed  whoi  you  have  a  printed 
amendment  that  is  important,  we 
knew  it  was  gidng  to  be  today,  and  I 
for  ow»  resent  it. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Mmo  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKUWOii]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to   strike   the   requisite   number   of 

WOflPuS* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  a  dialoff  with  the  gentleman  from 
Aift^fiw*  about  the  schedule  for  to- 


Ab  I  understand  from  the  leadership. 
and  the  leadonhip  is  here  to  correct  it 
if  it  is  not  true,  but  it  is  our  intention 
to  eome  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  as  I 
bdleve.  and  to  try  to  run— we  have  a 
commitment  to  quit  at  a  reasonable 
hour  by  6  o'doA  tonight  and  we  are 
going  to  do  that  ahead  of  time,  but  we 
do  have  a  commitment  to  go  a  little 
later  tomwrow  nli^t. 

It  is  our  intention,  and  this  is  in  con- 
sultation I  think  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  at  least  through  his 
staff  people,  we  would  do  first  thing 
tomoRow  morning  when  we  come  in 
the  Davls-BaoMi  amendment. 

The  sectmd  iton  after  the  Davis- 
Bacon  is  the  dollars  on  the  SDI. 

The  third  item  on  the  schedule  to- 
mcKTOw  is  SDI  language. 

Now.  if  we  do  all  three  of  those 
things,  that  is  a  long  day.  if  we  do  all 
three  of  those  things  we  would  be  run- 
ning a  program  that  could  go  9  or  10 
hoars. 

Now.  depending  upon  how  fast  we 
move  it.  we  could  be  finished  I  would 
think  anywhere  tomorrow  night  be- 
tween 8  and  10  o'clock  if  we  do  those 
three  things. 

What  haMwned  today  was  that 
there  was  enormous  cooperation  on  all 
sides.  We  had  votes  only  where  a  vote 
was  Justified  by  the  fact  that  the  issue 
was  one  that  required  a  vote.  We  did 
not  have  meaningless  votes  on  issues 
for  which  there  was  no  disagreement, 
but  Just  to  have  a  vote.  If  we  have  that 
kind  of  cooperation  tomorrow,  the 
Und  of  cooperation  we  have  had 
today,  we  could  be  finished  early  to- 
morrow nii^t.  too.  earlier  than  we  an- 
ticipate. 

So  the  question  is.  how  well  we 
handle  it  tomorrow,  but  I  am  looking 
for  an  evening  that  could  go  as  late  as 
10,  but  much  more  likely  if  we  could 
have  the  cooperation  we  had  today,  we 
could  be  finished  by  about  8  o'clock  to- 
morrow nii^t. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlonan  will  yield,  I  had 
a  diaeus8i<»  with  the  majority  leader. 
He  explained  this  is  the  plan.  He  did 
consult  with  me.  I  told  him  that  was 
certainly  fine  with  this  side,  with  this 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
there  were  going  to  be  a  late  night  this 


week.  I  would  prefer,  and  I  think  the 
Members  would  prefer,  that  it  be  on 
Tuesday  evening,  rather  than  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  that  was  the  choice. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  on  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPm.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  tSi.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  Mem- 
bers. I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  member  discussed  and 
complete  the  schedule  tomorrow  and 
end  before  very  late  in  the  evening. 

We  would  also  hope  that  we  would 
get  similar  cooperation  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  conclude  the  work 
on  Wednesday  night  by  approximately 
8  pjn..  no  later  than  8  pjn.,  if  possible, 
so  that  those  who  can  catch  aircraft 
that  leave  about  9  o'clock  would  be 
able  to  do  so  in  both  directions,  leav- 
ing in  both  directions. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  whip 
organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  for  Members  who  have  not 
heard  the  announcement,  the  House 
will  convene  at  10  ajn.  on  Thursday 
and  adjourn  immediately  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  late  Stewart  McKinney.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  conducted  in 
Connecticut  at  2  pjn.  in  the  afternoon 
on  Thursday.  Those  who  are  to  be 
part  of  that  delegation  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  probably  have  to 
leave  by  10:30  or  11  o'clock  to  attend 
that,  so  th««  will  be  no  votes  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  and  the  House 
will  then  convene  at  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
wHl  meet  the  following  Monday  and 
continue  on  the  Defense  bill  on 
Mondajr? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  Monday  until  6  pjn. 
and  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  we  will  seek  to  come  in  at 
10  a.m.     

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  continue  to 
work  on  this  biU? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Until  concluded,  until  it 
is  concluded,  at  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness next  week. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  and  indulge  me 
for  one  more  moment,  we  will  divert 
fnnn  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing to  consider  the  rule  and  proposals 
to  extend  the  debt  ceiling,  which  we 
will  try  to  conclude  this  week.  Other 
than  that,  the  sole  business  for  the 
week  will  be  the  continuation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
DabdehI. 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  in  front 
of  this  entire  body  is  before  the  distin- 
guished former  Judge  from  Alabama 
enter  a  plea  of  guilty  as  being  one  of 
these  people  who  have  caused  us  to  be 
delayed  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

I  would  further  state.  Mr.  Chairman, 
however,  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  JsmEiHS].  who  is  a  coauthor  with 
me  and  one  of  the  principal  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  is  somewhere  cir- 
cling around  Washington.  DC.  right 
now.  He  is  expected  to  land  momentar- 
ily. Perhaps  we  could  continue  to  yield 
to  various  people  on  the  floor  and 
maybe  the  gentleman  might  be  here  in 
another  20  minutes;  however,  it  was  a 
totally  unanticipated  situation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  regret  that  it  happened 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  under- 
standing of  my  chairman  to  permit  it 
to  come  up  at  a  later  time. 

The. CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BaohamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  was  referenced  in  this  debate.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  last  Thursday 
afternoon  when  the  word  was  that  I 
received  that  instead  of  doing  less  con- 
troversial amendments  on  Friday  we 
were  going  to  do  others.  I  talked  to  the 
offerers  and  the  opposition  of  two 
amendments  in  which  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  and  I  received  their  ac- 
quiescence and  I  asked  for  unanimous 
consent  on  the  floor  that  those  were 
done. 

I  will  have  to  say.  I  can  understand 
the  pique  and  the  ire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  because  everyone  there  did 
know  that  late  on  this  day,  on 
Monday,  we  would  take  up  the  C-17 
amendment.  I  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  taken  up. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  concern,  re- 
flecting on  last  Friday  and  the  concern 
that  was  expressed  when  some  votes 
were  called  on  the  floor  on  what 
seemed  to  lie  items  of  not  great 
import.  There  was  some  consultation. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader 
came  over  this  side  and  explained  to 
us  that  he  was  trjring  to  give  as  much 
consultation,  as  much  information  in 
advance  as  poadble. 


We  understand  the  problems  of 
scheduling  around  this  body.  We  did 
have  an  understanding  that  we  would 
have  this  C-17  up  today.  Everybody  in 
this  body  knew  it  was  going  to  be  up 
today.  We  agreed  we  were  going  to 
work  until  6  o'clock.  We  agreed  that 
tomorrow  we  were  going  to  work  late, 
and  now  it  seems  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  go  on  and  carry  this  debate 
on  tonight. 

I  Just  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  causes  Members  to  get  upset  and 
call  votes  needlessly  on  amendments 
that  perhaps  they  would  not  otherwise 
call  votes  on.  I  would  Just  ask  the  lead- 
ership on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  try 
to  keep  to  a  schedule  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

D  1655 
Mr.  ASPIN.  To  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  will  do  the  best  that  we 
can. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  Just  like  to 
have  a  clarification.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  of  this  week.  We  will  have 

votes  next  Monday 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  leadership  says  yes. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thxuwlay.  The  question  that 
I  then  have,  since  we  for  many  differ- 
ent reasons  rose  at  6:30  last  Wednes- 
day, rose  at  6  last  Thursday,  rose  at  3 
on  Friday— we  are  rising  at  5  now— 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  us  being  in  session  a  week  from 
Friday  with  votes,  which  I  think  Mem- 
bers at  least  ought  to  have  a  clarifica- 
tion on,  because  I  know  that  a  number 
of  Members  have  made  plans  for  being 
in  their  districts,  since  that  is  the  Me- 
morial Day  weekend,  or  with  their 
families. 

Does  the  change  that  we  have  here 
on  the  C-17  or  these  other  days  place 
us  in  Jeopardy  for  a  week  from  this 
Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  only  thing 
that  would  put  that  in  Jeopardy  would 
be  very  unforeseen  and  frankly  dilato- 
ry practices  such  as  the  calling  of  un- 
necessary votes  on  fairly  imanimously 
agreed  amendments,  which  could  put 
us  in  Jeopardy  of  next  Friday.  But 
absent  such  tactics  by  Members  I 
think  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  we 
can  finish  on  Thursday  next  and  not 
interrupt  the  recess. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  resi>onse. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  only  condition  that 
I  would  make  is  that  the  return  to 
such  dilatory  practices  could  endanger 
the  recess. 


(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspih 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman  about  where 
we  are  with  the  defense  bin.  Basically 
we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  as  far  as 
being  able  to  finish  it  on  time.  If  we 
had  3  very  good  days  left,  we  could  get 
it  done.  We  are  not  going  to  get  3  very 
good  days,  because  we  are  going  to  lose 
part  of  Wednesday  because  of  needing 
to  do  the  debt  ceiling,  and  we  are 
going  to  lose  part  of  Monday  because 
we  tu%  not  going  to  come  in  imtil 
noon,  but  imrts  of  days  will  be  OK. 

It  will  not  be  the  defense  bill  that  is 
going  to  cause  us  problems.  There  is 
no  need  to  run  and  keep  Members  late. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  but  Just  i^ropos 
of  today,  the  C-17  is  an  amendment 
that  is  important  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  it  also  happens  to  be 
important  to  me,  since  the  C-17  will  be 
built  in  my  district.  I  woiUd  i4>preciate 
being  notified  by  the  genUeman  if  and 
when  he  plans  to  bring  it  up.  since 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  attempting 
to  follow  the  schedule  as  best  given  to 
us  at  the  least  possible  moment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce at  this  point  that  there  is  no 
more  need  for  any  more  votes,  and  we 
will  have  no  more  votes  on  the  De- 
fense bill  tonight.  I  do  need  to  take  a 
little  time;  we  want  to  enter  into  some 
colloquies  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  As  long  as  we  have  some  time,  we 
might  as  well  use  it. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  capacity  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  asked  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskktI. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

MR.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  attention  paid 
by  the  readiness  subcommittee  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  recurring  problem 
at  naval  facilities  throughout  the 
country  which  perform  valuable  depot 
maintenance  fuiKJtions.  The  purpose 
of  my  remarks  is  twofold.  First.  I  wish 
to  obtain  clarification  as  to  whether 
the  committee  report  language  on 
depot  level  maintenance  activities  was 
also  intended  to  include  naval  weapons 
support  centers.  Also,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs], 
I  want  to  mquire  as  to  whether  the 


language  will  also  cover  such  impor- 
tant facilities  as  avionics  centers  at 
which  tremendously  important  engi- 
neering acquisition  work  goes  on. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Yes,  the  intent  of  com- 
mittee was  to  include  all  such  activi- 
tites— in  addition  naval  shipyards  and 
naval  air  rework  facilities  mentioned 
on  page  173  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  wish  to  obtain  farther 
elaboration  on   the   concerns  which 
prompted  the  committee  to  insert  this 
very  important  language.  As  my  col- 
league from  Florida  knows,  we  share  a 
great  concern  about  malntJtlning  the 
integrity  of  the  in-houae  Departaient 
of  Defense  industrial  base.  However,  it 
seems  that  the  administration  is  deter- 
mined   to    contract-out    Jobs    which 
really  is  not  helpful  in  this  regard.  Re- 
cently, we  heard  of  a  new  management 
initiative    being   undertaken   by   the 
Navy  called  manage  to  payroll  The 
idea  behind  managing  to  payroll  is  to 
allow   managers   to   decide   whether 
work  can  be  performed  better  through 
expansion  of  the  in-house  work  force 
or  by  imploying  contractor  personneL 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Under- 
secretary of  the  Navy  setting  my  spe- 
cific concerns  about  this.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  validated  work— 
which  has  already  been  funded— those 
facilities  ought  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  in-house  work 
force  to  get  the  Job  done.  This  philoso- 
phy has  been  underscored  in  section 
308   of   the   bill   recommending   the 
elimination  of  ceiling  control  or  relat- 
ed methodologies.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  certainly  do,  and  I 
think  the  committee  language  and 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  sending  a 
very  clear  message  to  the  Navy  that 
we  expect  to  see  a  strengthening  of 
the  in-house  CORE  logistics  base.  I 
will  certainly  keep  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  informed  as  to  whether  and 
when  the  subcommittee  plans  to  un- 
dertake the  oversight  hearings  men- 
tioned in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da for  his  responses  to  this  colloquy 
and  incorporate  by  reference  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskxtI. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlssissippL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engate  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
wonan  from  Maryland  [Mn.  Btsoh]. 
irtM  is  diairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ifflitary  Peraonnel  and  Oompensa- 


Aa  the  tentlelady  knows,  during  the 
week  of  April  11.  I.  along  with  other 
infm*?*"  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
aiH*  AttalTB.  rietted  the  Philippines  to 
aukB  a  site  visit  to  OorregMor.  The 
eoomlttee  had  received  numerous  re- 
ports on  the  deterioration  of  the  me- 
nortal  and  the  old  barracks,  gun  em- 
placements, museum  and  other  struc- 
tures rematailng  on  the  island.  Corregi- 
dor  was  deacrlbed  in  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Government  as 
"a  symbol  of  utter  neglect" 

Hie  old  Woild  War  n  mile-long  bar- 
racks at  topside  and  those  at  middle- 
side  were  conidetdy  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  The  barracks  and  buildings 
located  around  the  island  are  being  re- 
duced to  ruins  by  scrappers  using  high 
ezpfcMlves  to  separate  the  reinforcing 
steel  bars  from  the  concrete  struc- 
tarea. 

Scrapping  of  the  historic  12-inch 
guns  and  mortars  has  been  rampant 
for  years.  Port  Drum  has  been  de- 
stroyed: Port  Prank  has  beoi  stripped 
completely:  and  now  Corregldor  is  well 
on  Its  way  to  the  same  fate. 

I  believe  the  gentlelady  would  agree 
with  me  that  Corregldor  should  be 
saved.  A  lot  of  our  history  is  oa  that 


What  we  saw  made  a  sad  and  lasting 
impression,  but  It  is  an  Impression  we 
intend  to  work  to  correct.  We  met  with 
President  Oorason  Aquino  and  we  be- 
lieve her  government  is  anxious  to 
w(»rk  with  us  in  helping  to  restore  this 
historic  site. 

The  DAV  has  agreed  to  make  a 
$100,000  donation  to  this  project  pro- 
vided the  American  battle  monuments 
commission  is  allowed  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  memorlaL  We  will  be 
having  further  discussions  with  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  island. 

But  we  must  act  now.  We  cannot 
wait  any  longer.  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  permit  a  Seabee 
detachment  to  be  assigned  to  Corregl- 
dor to  help  repair  roads,  dear  vegeta- 
tion from  aU  historical  sites  and  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  Infrastructure 
necessary  to  restore  the  area. 

On  our  return  from  Corregldor  we 
visited  the  base  camp  of  a  Seabee  13- 
member  civic  action  team  assigned  to 
Palau  for  1  year  to  undertake  various 
public  worlcs  projects— including  main- 
tenance on  four  existing  war  memori- 
als located  on  the  island. 

I  believe  a  similar  detachment  or 
unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Philip- 
pine Oovemment.  should  be  assigned 
a  training  mission  on  Corregldor.  Such 
an  assignment  would  aUow  us  to  begin 
immediately  some  of  the  basic  work 
necessary  to  restore  Corregldor. 


We  cannot  afford  to  wait  to  begin 
this  work,  and  a  Seabee  unit  such  as  I 
have  described  could  be  assigned  to 
begin  work  within  a  short  time.  Would 
the  gentlelady  support  such  an  effort 
with  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Aquino  and 
her  government? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
wcnnan  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  our  attrition. 
I  agree  with  the  gentlonan  that  Cor- 
regldor is  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation's 
history  and  the  moniunents  there 
should  tte  restored  and  maintained  in 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
and  FUlplnoe  who  fought  and  died  on 
the  island  in  defense  of  freedom. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  taking  the  time  to  visit  Cor-, 
regldor  and  for  the  effort  he  is  malring 
to  get  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  to  work  as 
partners  in  restoring  the  monuments 
on  the  island. 

The  gentleman  has  Informed  me  of 
his  communications  with  the  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Defense  and  I  support 
his  efforts  in  asking  that  a  civil  action 
team  of  Navy  Seabees  be  assigned  to 
Corregldor  to  help  restore  the  monu- 
ments and  other  historical  sites  with 
the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment I  agree  with  the  approach 
the  gentleman  has  suggested  and  will 
be  delighted  to  work  with  my  commit- 
tee colleague  in  this  regard. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  other  na- 
tional service  organizations  who  are 
concerned  about  the  condition  of  the 
Pacific  War  Memorial  and  who  have 
made  commitments  to  contribute  to 
the  restoration  effort.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention. 
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BCr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  Member 
that  will  see  what  she  can  do  to  make 
sure  those  historic  monuments  are  re- 
stored and  protected. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
comments,  and  repeat  again  that  the 
disabled  American  veterans,  the  VFW 
and  the  American  Legion,  and  other 
groups  will  put  up  fimding:  but  we 
have  to  have  a  vehicle  to  get  the 
money  over  there. 

You  cannot  go  over  there  and  give 
the  money  to  somebody,  so  time  is 
running  short.  We  really  have  no 
choice.  It  is  Idnd  of  like  seeing  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  the  markers,  the  me- 
morials Imocked  down  and  destroyed, 
and  paint  thrown  on  the  Iwo  Jima 
statue. 

Even  though  these  great  shrines  are 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  a 
number  of  Americans  gave  their  lives 


and  foui^t  the  wars,  and  something 
has  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  very  few  people  that  have  studied 
their  histories  that  are  not  well  aware 
of  the  march  on  Corregldor.  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  leaving  that  part  of 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Let  me  take 
one  more  moment  to  tell  a  story  about 
Corregldor. 

We  had  an  American  citizen  who 
lived  in  Corregldor.  He  told  us  that 
General  MacArthur  left  frmn  the 
north  pier,  taking  his  family  off  of 
Corregldor  and  later  flying  to  Austra- 
lia. 

There  was  an  individual  American 
who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  during  Cor- 
regldor, and  he  said,  "That  is  not  cor- 
rect General  MacArthur  left  from  the 
south  pier,"  so  we  need  to  get  that  in- 
formation correct  and  have  a  proper 
history,  restore  that  pier,  whichever 
one  it  might  be. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  listening. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  MoHTGOMERT]  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional 
minutes  to  engage  in  some  more  collo- 
quies. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Batk- 

MAHl.  

Mr.  BATEOilAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bthon],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Compensation,  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Composite  Health  Care 
Ssrstem. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and  would  like  to  ask  her  a  few 
questions  about  the  intent  of  section 
734  of  H.R.  1748. 

Is  it  the  gentlewoman's  understand- 
ing that  the  intent  of  section  734  is  to 
require  the  Department  to  conduct  a 
full  9-month  operational  test  of  equip- 
ment for  the  Composite  Health  Care 
System  [CHCS]  that  would  begin 
after  development  of  the  software  and 
complete  installation  of  equipment  by 
all  f oiu*  vendors  involved  in  the  CHCS 
procurement? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  committee  views 
an  actual  operational  test  of  the  ven- 
dor's equiinnent  and  software  to  be 
the  most  important  and  informative 
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test  in  the  procurement  process.  The 
committee  has  specified  that  this  criti- 
cal operational  test  is  to  begin  after 
the  vendors  have  developed  and  in- 
stalled all  software  and  hardware.  An 
accurate,  safe,  and  thorough  analysis 
of  the  bidders'  systems  requires  that 
each  bidder  be  given  the  opportunity 
and  be  required  to  test  its  equipment 
for  a  9-month  period. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  intends 
to  conduct  an  abbreviated  operational 
test  and  then  select  two  vendors  for  a 
more  extensive  test. 

Is  it  the  gentlelady's  understanding 
that  the  Department  may  run  the 
CHCS  prociurement  in  such  a  manner? 
Mrs.  BYRON.  Although  DOD  has 
indicated  such  an  intention,  section 
743  provides  very  specific  guidance  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this 
matter.  Under  section  734,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  prohibited  from  remov- 
ing any  vendor,  who  has  met  contract 
obligations,  from  the  procurement 
process  until  they  have  conducted  a 
full  9-month  operational  test.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  civil- 
ian hospitals  generally  conduct  at 
least  a  year  long  operational  test 
before  selection.  However,  since  the 
committee  feels  that  this  procurement 
must  move  forward  and  can  do  so  in  a 
safe  and  reliable  manner  In  9  months 
after  development  and  complete  in- 
stallation, we  are  so  requiring  a  9- 
month  operational  test. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and  appreciate  her  explana- 
tion. 

ISx.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
hetta]  to  engage  in  a  dialog  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 

LOMSl. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Military  In- 
stallations and  Facilities. 

During  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bUl, 
the  committee  agreed  to  include  a  pro- 
vision which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lease  to  the  city  and 
coimty  of  San  Francisco  the  facilities 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  which 
are  now  used  as  a  satellite  school  by 
the  Defense  Language  Institute. 

I  am  interested  in  this  proposal  be- 
cause the  main  campus  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  is  located  in  Mon- 
terey, CA,  in  my  congressional  district. 
My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
ensure  that  some  provision  is  made  for 
the  relocation  of  the  students  at  the 


San  Francisco  facility  who  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  conversion  of  the  facili- 
ty at  the  Presidio.  The  bill  does  not 
make  any  specific  provision  for  such 
relocation:  and  it  also  requires  that 
the  lease  be  executed  no  later  than  6 
months  after  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  that  the  building  be  immediately 
occupied  by  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  at  that  time.  Because  the 
bill  makes  no  specific  provision  for  re- 
location and  because  it  requires  the 
school  to  vacate  the  facility,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  look  ahead  as  to  what 
options  might  be  available. 

There  are  several  possible  courses  of 
action,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Defense 
Department  can  seek  alternative  office 
and  dormitory  space  somewhere  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  or  rehabilitate 
some  other  property  owned  by  the  De- 
partment or  one  of  the  services. 

Or,  it  could  relocate  the  students  to 
the  main  DLI  campiis  at  Monterey. 
This  indeed  is  the  basis  of  the  master 
plan  of  the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute, which  would  be  to  ultimately 
center  all  activities  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  at  the  Presidio. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  would  require 
some  acceleration  in  the  construction 
program  that  is  already  planned  for 
Monterey. 

So,  because  of  those  varloxis  options, 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  and  seek  the  assistance  for 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  in  working  out  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  would  stress  again  that 
because  of  the  highly  unusual  timeta- 
ble set  forth  in  the  bill  for  evacuation 
of  the  San  Francisco  facility,  time  is  of 
the  essence.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  he  aware  of  this  problem  and 
is  there  some  assistance  that  can  be 
forthcoming  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  ap- 
preciate him  raising  this  particular 
issue.  My  colleague  well  knows  the 
ptirpose  to  which  the  conversation  is 
addressed  is  a  meritorious  one,  and  it 
does  have  the  potential  for  dislocating 
students  at  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute. That  is  a  very  real  need,  so  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  a  meritorious 
purpose  for  the  conversion  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  very  real  and 
significant  need  for  additional  space 
on  the  pwt  of  those  students  who  are 
studying  at  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute. 

When  this  gentleman  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  that 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  is  in  the  bill  coming  to  the 
floor,  we  stated  that  where  there  was 
any  need  to  address  this  problem  of  re- 
locating the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute students  that  we  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  attempt  to  resolve  that 
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problem.  So  let  me  assure  my  col- 
league very  strongly  that  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  this  matter,  if  it 
can  be  worked  out  in  conference,  to 
provide  available  space,  and  we  wHl  do 
it 

As  I  imderstand  it  the  headquarters 
of  the  Defense  Language  Institute  is 
in  the  facility  that  resides  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  distinguished  colleague.  It 
would  seem  to  me  off  the  top,  at  this 
point  that  that  may  very  weU  be  an 
appropriate  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  to  take  those  students 
who  are  presently  studying  at  the  San 
Francisco  location  and  consolidate 
them  in  the  facility  that  resides  in  the 
district  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
I  certainly  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  do  that.  If  it  takes  addition- 
al resources  to  do  it  and  we  have  the 
necessary  flexibility  in  the  conference, 
we  will  be  more  than  happy  to  resolve 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  contin- 
ue to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pahrta]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  me  reassure  my 
colleague  that  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  address  this  problem  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  point  about 
time  being  of  the  essence  is  very  well 
taken  and  very  genuine. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much  for  his  consideration.  I 
think  he  has  seen  the  problem,  and  I 
do  look  forward  to  the  problem  hope- 
fully being  addressed  in  conference  in 
a  way  that  I  think  will  not  only  assist 
those  students  but  will  also  promote 
the  basic  mission  which  I  think  is  a 
very  Important  mission  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide that  language  education  to  stu- 
dents so  that  it  is  provided  on  an  unto- 
temipted  basis. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  assist- 
ance in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. He  has  raised  a  number  of  im- 
portant issues.  The  suggestions  the 
gentleman  offers  are  very  slgnlflcant 
and  we  will  work  very  diligently  in  the 
conference  to  resolve  these  matters. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  DymalltI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dm- 
ALLY]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 
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Mr.  DTMALLT.  Ui.  Chairman, 
before  I  begin  my  r«auuics  on 
UNIVOX  let  me  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Servicea  Committee 
has  tone  as  far  as  any  chairman  can 
go.  any  If  onber  in  this  Congress  can 
go,  in  helping  another  Member  with  a 
problem  in  liis  district  So  nothing  I 
say  here  is  designed  to  reflect  on  his 
previous  commitment  and  his  assist- 
ance in  trying  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Batlcally  what  we  have  here,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  an  injustice  imposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defmse  upon  the 
largest  minority  contractor  in  the 
United  States.  For  Members  who  are 
new  and  who  do  not  understand  what 
Mo4)aae  means,  let  me  take  a  minute 
to  explain  wliat  Mo-base  is. 

As  I  understand  it.  what  mobiliza- 
tion base  means  is  that  that  particular 
piece  of  hardware  is  essential  for  na- 
tional security  and,  therefore,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  do  a  sole- 
source  contract,  they  can  negotiate  in 
private,  they  can  do  as  they  see  fit  for 
nati<n)al  security. 

Bnonples  of  Mo-base,  I  suspect, 
would  be  the  F-16,  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  stealth  bomber,  the  MX.  SDI. 
These  are  pieces  of  hardware  that  the 
D^MUtment  of  Defense  negotiated 
with  contractors. 

In  this  case  X7NIVOX  luul  what  was 
the  only  portable  water  purifier  being 
manufactured  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  that  time  in  the  entire 
country.  They  had  a  perfect  delivery 
record,  quality  control  was  perfect,  no 
problems  at  all. 

The  Department  of  Defense  made 
an  arbitrary  decision  to  put  this  item 
out  for  lease,  and  in  so  doing  violated 
their  own  internal  memo  wlilch  said 
they  cannot  do  this  because  there  was 
an  agreement  that  this  was  set  aside,  a 
minority  set-aside.  There  was  an 
agreement  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  that  this  particular 
portable  equipment,  which  incidental- 
ly was  used  in  the  alx>rted  attempt  in 
Iran  to  rescue  our  hostages,  which  was 
used  in  the  controversial  rescue  in 
Orenada,  so  it  had  been  proven  to  be  a 
very  useful  piece  of  hardware,  and  the 
Army  made  this  arbitrary  decision  to 
put  this  out  for  bid.  and  so  a  small  mi- 
nority contractor,  even  though  rela- 
tively speaking  it  was  the  largest  in 
the  country,  lost  the  contract  to  a 
major  prime  contractor. 

Rut  under  the  Mo-base  system,  a 
contractor  gears  up  his  entire  system, 
his  entire  manuf  actiuing  operation  to 
meet  any  emergency  tliat  may  arise, 
and  so  did  this  small,  progressive  com- 
pany employing  200  people  in  the 
south  central  part  of  Los  Angeles. 

Just  prior  to  doing  that,  I  might  add. 
when  they  Imew  the  Army  was  going 
to  expand  this  contract  form  z  number 
of  dollars  to  y  number  of  dollars,  the 
company  sought  a  loan  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  did,  in 
fact,  secure  that  loan  to  tool  up  for 


what  they  hoped  would  be  a  larger 
piece  of  the  pie.  When  the  Army  arbi- 
trarily withdrew  this  contract  and  put 
it  out  to  bid,  and  they  lost,  they  were 
stu<±  with  this  loan,  and  obviously  ev- 
erything began  crumbling. 
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So  what  is  at  stake  here  in  my  Judg- 
ment is  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  live  up  to  their  own 
agreement  with  the  SBA.  There  may 
be  a  great  deal  of  reasons  why  they 
sought  to  go  out  to  bid,  but  there  was 
an  agreement,  an  internal  agreement 
between  these  two  agencies  that  they 
would  keep  UNIVOX  with  this  con- 
tract. 

So  what  we  have  now,  from  the  larg- 
est minority  defense  contractor  in  the 
country  to  zero. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
needs  to  be  brought  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Let  me  teU  you  why  I 
brought  it  today:  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  their  Judgment,  in  their 
wisdom  chose  not  to  take  my  amend- 
ment to  bring  this  matter  to  the  floor. 
I  was  not  there,  I  was  not  informed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  do  it  but 
they  did  it.  I  understand  how  they  op- 
erate. I  would  want  to  in  the  coming 
days  of  debate  on  this  Defense  bill  to 
ask  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  leader- 
ship to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  sink 
or  swim  on  the  floor  because  I  believe 
this  issue  is  so  meritorious  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  need  to  make  a 
decision  which  obviously  I  would  abide 
by,  because  I  tliink  this  was  a  tremen- 
dous injustice. 

And  as  they  usually  do,  once  they 
begin  to  put  a  small  business,  a  small 
minority  contractor  out  of  business 
then  they  begin  leaking  misinforma- 
tion to  the  media  "he  drives  a  Cadil- 
lac," "he  has  a  race  horse,"  "he  has  a 
boat,"  as  if  this  is  relevant  to  some- 
one's contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  seek  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection  the  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DymaixyI. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Let  me  draw  an 
analogy:  Taking  away  this  small  busi- 
ness contract  from  UNIVOX  would  be 
like  saying  we  are  going  to  take  the  P- 
16  from  General  Dynamics  and  move 
it  to  AlaslLa,  Hawaii,  Wisconsin,  any- 
place. Just  arbitrarily  decide  to  do 
that.  Well,  we  could  not  do  that  be- 
cause the  F-16  is  being  manufactured 
by  one  manufacturer.  But  we  did  it  in 
the  case  of  this  small  minority  manu- 


facturer. It  was  a  small  item,  but  the 
injiistice  is  Just  as  bad.  The  analogy 
ought  to  be  taken  seriously  because 
one  would  not  arbitrarily  move  the 
Stealth  bomber  from  the  manufactur- 
er whoever  is  making  it,  and  it  is  a  big 
secret,  or  take  the  B-1  bomber  from 
RockweU,  because  those  are  Mo-base 
items,  but  we  took  a  procurement 
away  from  this  small  manufacturer 
and  then  leaked  information  which 
discredited  him. 

So  today  we  have  no  portable  water 
purifier  being  manufactured  by  this 
minority  contractor.  He  lias  lost  the 
contract.  Two  hundred  people  are  out 
of  work  in  south  central  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  like  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  rethink  their  decision  of  last 
week  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
bring  an  amendment  back  here  for  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  make  a  de- 
termination on  whether  the  UNIVOX 
company  ought  to  have  this  contract. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  Just  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
can  count  on  whatever  we  can  do  to 
help  him  to  get  this  issue  resolved  in 
order  to  help  him. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  a  coUoquy  I  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxhan]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 705(c)  of  last  year's  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  restricted  the 
use  of  information  obtained  during 
epidemiologic  assessment  interviews 
conducted  with  members  of  the  service 
who  tested  positive  as  having  being  ex- 
posed to  the  AIDS  virus,  known  as 
HIV.  Specifically,  the  provision  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  information  ob- 
tained from  such  an  interview  for  the 
purpose  of  an  adverse  personnel 
action. 

Obviously,  our  purpose  in  enacting 
this  legislation  was  to  serve  public 
health.  We  can  only  stop  the  spread  of 
this  fatal  disease  by  identifying  those 
with  whom  HIV  positive  individuals 
may  have  exchanged  bodily  fluids.  But 
this  poses  a  problem.  Homosexual  re- 
lations and  sharing  of  intravenous  sy- 
ringes are  two  of  the  most  common 
ways  to  spread  the  disease.  Yet,  both 
homosexuality  and  drug  use  can  serve 
as  grounds  to  punish,  remove,  or  cause 
the  reassignment  of  a  member  of  the 
military.  If  we  allow  use  of  informa- 
tion from  medical  interviews  to  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  those  being 
interviewed,  they  will  not  admit  to 
anything.  And,  if  they  do  not  admit  to 
anything,  efforts  to  isolate  the  disease 
will  fail. 

Does  the  ctiairman  agree  with  me 
that  this  was  our  purpose  in  enacting 
the  provision  last  year? 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  I  do.  Because  of  the 
nearly  always  fatal  nature  of  AIDS, 
the  goal  of  preventing  its  spread  must 
be  paramount.  Military  personnel  con- 
stitute a  unique  "test  cell"  that  could 
provide  an  invaluable  body  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  transmission  of  this 
deadly  disease.  While  the  military  dis- 
cipline system  is  also  important,  public 
health  must  take  precedence  in  the 
case  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  provision  en- 
acted last  year  listed  some  illustrative 
adverse  personnel  actions.  Was  this 
list  meant  to  be  inclusive? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  By  no  means.  Our  intent 
was  to  permit  the  HIV  positive  service 
member  to  speak  freely  in  the  medical 
interview  without  any  fear  of  adverse 
consequences.  In  this  regard,  the  epi- 
demiologic interview  was  supposed  to 
be  similar  to  the  investigation  after  an 
airplane  crash.  In  order  to  ensure  com- 
pletely candid  discussion  by  those  in- 
volved in  the  crash,  anything  those  in- 
dividuals say  is  absolutely  protected. 
The  ground  rules  for  epidemiologic 
interviews  also  have  a  precedent  in 
counterintelligence  polygraphs.  If  a 
subject  of  a  polygraph  admits  to  drug 
use  or  homosexuality  during  the 
exam,  this  information  will  not  be 
used  against  him  or  her.  The  point  is 
that  there  are  higher,  competing  ob- 
jectives in  eawjh  case.  Because  we  want 
to  know  why  the  plane  crashed  to  pre- 
vent its  reoccurrence,  we  are  willing  to 
protect  information  provided  in  a 
safety  interview.  Because  we  want  to 
weed  out  spies,  we  are  willing  to  pro- 
tect other  information  from  a  poly- 
graph examination.  That's  what  sec- 
tion 705(c)  was  supposed  to  do  in  the 
case  of  interviews  with  those  who  test 
positive  to  exposure  to  the  HIV  virus. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  On  April  20  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  issued  a  policy 
memorandiun  saying  that  the  results 
of  an  epidemiologic  assessment  inter- 
view could  be  used  for  a  whole  variety 
of  purposes,  including  reassignment, 
denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  of  a 
security  clearance,  and  suspension  or 
termination  of  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. I  regard  each  of  these  ac- 
tions as  punitive.  I,  therefore,  believe 
the  memorandum  violates  the  purpose 
of  section  705(c)  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
Does  the  chairman  agree? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  certainly  do.  In  per- 
mitting information  gained  in  an  epi- 
demiologic interview  to  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  a  service  member,  the 
April  20  memorandiun  clearly  violates 
the  purpose  of  the  law.  Public  health 
goals  have  been  subordinated  to 
permit  strict  enforcement  of  personal 
conduct  regulations  against  members 
of  the  military.  I  think  this  is  legally 
suspect  and  bad  policy. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HtmTKRl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yieldhig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Moirr- 
GomRY]  the  ranking  majority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Compensation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  regarding  volunteer  services 
on  military  installations. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 1266  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  Public  Law 
98-94,  authorized  the  military  services 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  to 
work  in  military  museums  and  in 
family  support  programs.  I  served  on 
the  subcommittee  at  that  time,  and  it 
is  my  recollection  that  this  was  not 
meant  to  be  an  all-inclusive  list  that 
would  bar  the  acceptance  of  any  other 
volimteer  services.  I  recently  visited 
the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  (juantico, 
VA,  where  volunteers  provide  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  in  maintaining  the 
ranges  there.  They  provide  a  valuable 
service  that  enhances  the  quality  of 
life  for  military  personnel  on  that 
base,  and  I  would  like  to  clarify  that 
there  is  no  statutory  bar  to  the  contin- 
ued utilization  of  these  volunteers. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  concur  with 
the  gentleman's  interpretation  that 
the  authority  to  accept  volunteer  serv- 
ices was  not  meant  to  be  all  inclusive. 
Congress  instead  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain t^iat  there  was  no  problem  with 
respect  to  family  support  programs 
which  were  growing  rapidly  in  con- 
Junction  with  service  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  life  for  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  tloat  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


attend  the  session  of  the  House  on  Monday. 
Mayll. 

H  I  had  tMn  present 

On  rollcaN  No.  102.  I  would  have  voted 


"yea" 

On  rollcall 
"yea." 

On  roHcall 


No.  103.  I  would  have  voted 

No.  104,  I  vrauld  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  105,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  106.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  H.R.  1748^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCTloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  C^oncurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  93)  "Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  CJovemment  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  and  1990,"  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an 
injury  that  required  a  brief  hospitalization  and 
period  of  home  convalescence,  I  was  unable  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  AVIA'nON  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
TUESDAY,  MAY  12.  1987. 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Suticom- 
mittee  on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  Tuesday,  May 
12,  1987,  while  the  House  is  reading 
bills  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMBilT- 
TBE  ON   SPACE   SCIENCE   AND 
AFPUCATIONS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON      SCIENCE.      SPACE.      AND 
TECHNOLOGY    TO    SIT    TUBS- 
DAY,    MAY    la.     1»87.    DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlnious  oonaoit  that  the  Suboom- 
mtttee  on  Space  Science  and  AppUca- 
tfcms  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  be  permitted 
to  ait  Tuesday.  May  12.  1987.  in  order 
to  mark  up  the  fiscal  year  1988  NASA 
authoriMttion  bin. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objectiim  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  HOME  REMODELING 
MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  frtun  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  163) 
A^j.««H»iy  May  1987  as  "National 
Home  Ronodeling  Month."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  cmsideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Joint 

resoluticm.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  HuBBAas]  who  is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  163  des- 
ignating May  1987  as  National  Home 
Remodeling  Month. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman frmn  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speiker.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
and  9eak  for  and  on  behalf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  163.  which  would  des- 
ignate the  month  of  BCay  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Hrane  Remodeling  Month." 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
nation  steeped  in  traditional  values. 
One  of  these  fimdamental  values  Is 
the  pride  taken  in  individual  home 
ownership.  A  soiurce  of  both  personal 
and  national  pride,  it  Is  the  realization 
of  the  American  dream. 

As  we  strive  to  provide  shelter  for 
every  American,  let  us  not  forget  how- 
ever the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  preserving  our  existing  housing 
stock.  The  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Remodeling  Indus- 
try, in  their  role  as  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry, are  to  be  commended  for  the 
part  they  play  in  upgrading  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Re- 
modeling Industry  is  committed  exclu- 
sively to  the  service  of  the  professional 


remodeling  industry.  In  addition  to  im- 
proving the  homes  of  America,  the 
professional  remodeling  industry  is  a 
source  of  great  economic  strength  as  a 
provider  of  Jobs  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  skilled  woiicers  in  over  40.000 
smaU  businesses  across  our  country.  In 
my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  there  are 
80  remodeling  businesses  which  are 
members  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Remodeling  Industry  and  col- 
lectively employ  thousands  of  people 
doing  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business  per  year. 

In  commemorating  May  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Home  Remodeling  Month,"  we 
praise  an  industry  that  indeed  de- 
serves our  recognition  and  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  Representative  Mkbvth 
Dtmallt  and  Representative  Comns 
MoBKLLA  for  their  cosponsorship  and 
support  of  this  measure.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  many  colleagues  who 
expressed  their  support  through  their 
cosponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 163,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  this  month  as  "National 
Home  Remodeling  Month."  House 
Joint  Resolution  163  has  a  total  of  207 
cosponsors. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  the  House  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  163. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]  for 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  nation  have 
always  been  proud  to  be  homeowners. 
Presently,  there  are  an  estimated  56 
million  owner-occupied  homes.  In 
recent  years,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  obtaining  money,  more  homeowners 
have  opted  to  remain  in  their  homes 
and  remodel  them  to  fit  their  life 
styles.  In  1086  the  annual  rate  of 
home  improvements  was  up  to  $54.2 
billion.  It  Is  estimated,  that  because  of 
the  availability  of  home  equity  loans 
there  will  be  a  14-percent  annual 
growth  for  remodeling  by  1990,  bring- 
ing the  amount  up  $65.4  billion. 

Extending  the  life  of  oiur  homes  by 
improving,  upgrading  and  remodeling 
and,  by  living  in  these  homes  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  we  become  part 
of  a  community  and  establish  stable 
relationships  with  neighbors  and 
friends.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
moved  out  to  move  up.  Now  we  stay 
and  elevate. 

Our  historic  homes  would  have 
become  rubble  decades  ago  except  for 
remodeling  and  conservation.  These 
are  not  only  tourist  attractions  but 
privately  owned  homes  that  have  all 
the  amenities  of  modem  homes  with- 
out detracting  from  their  historic 
appeal. 

We  are  becoming  more  energy  con- 
scious. The  remodeling  industry  has 
made  great  advancement  in  building 


materials  which  help  to  conserve 
energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  remodeling 
good  for  the  industry  but  it  is  good  for 
the  value  of  the  property,  the  commu- 
nity and  for  one's  spirit. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  the  207  Members  who 
have  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 163.  designating  May  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Home  Remodeling  Month." 

D  1735 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskkt).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

VL3.  Res.  163 

Whereas  home  remodeling  improves  the 
structure,  appearance,  and  usefulness  of  an 
existing  home,  and  thereby  enhances  its 
value; 

Whereas  home  remodeling  extends  the 
life  of  an  older  home,  and  thereby  helps 
protect  the  existing  housing  stock  in  the 
United  States  from  decay: 

Whereas  homeowners  can  help  conserve 
energy  by  increasing  insulation,  upgrading 
windows  and  doors,  and  modernizing  kitch- 
ens and  baths  in  their  homes: 

Whereas  homeowners  throughout  the 
United  Stotes  are  increasingly  willing  to 
protect  and  improve  their  homes  through 
remodeling:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  the 
Remodeling  Industry  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  comprised  of  professional 
remodeling  contractors,  suppliers,  and  man- 
ufacturers and  cooperates  in  the  develop- 
ment of  indiistry  standards  to  improve  the 
home  remodeling  industry  and  protect 
homeowners  who  deal  with  the  home  re- 
modeling industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1987  is 
designated  as  "National  Home  Remodeling 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NA-nONAL  CATFISH  DAY 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  178) 
designathig  April  4,  1987,  as  "National 
Catfish  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  the  minority  has 
no  objections  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fiirther  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  chief 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EsFTl. 

ISi.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  178,  a  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  which  would  desig- 
nate June  25,  1987,  as  "National  Cat- 
fish Day"  a  special  day  to  recognize  a 
new  and  developing  industry  in  our 
country.  The  farm-raised  catfish  in- 
dustry now  employs  more  than  25,000 
people  nationwide,  with  about  16,000 
of  those  workers  in  my  district.  These 
workers  perform  jobs  in  production, 
processing,  shipping,  and  a  niunber  of 
complementary  or  supplementary 
Jobs. 

National  Catfish  Day  is  not  simply  a 
ceremonial  or  commemorative  bill,  but 
a  small  part  of  a  bigger  picture  for  me 
and  my  district.  Since  my  district,  the 
Second  District  of  Mississippi,  pro- 
duces nearly  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic market,  this  alternative  crop  is 
especially  important.  Our  faltering 
farm  economy  requires  us  to  develop 
new  agricultural  products  that  fit  our 
abundant  resources  of  land  and  water. 
And  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  stands  at  6.3  percent,  my  district 
suffers  from  an  unemployment  rate  of 
more  than  17  percent.  In  the  longer 
text.  National  Catfish  Day  means  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  converted 
more  than  80,000  acres  of  land  into 
catfish  ponds  in  Mississippi,  and  na- 
tionwide more  than  1  million  acres 
have  been  converted.  I  believe  we  are 
creating  permanent  new  jobs  in  the 
catfish  industry  and  many  more  are 
around  the  comer.  In  1970,  Mississippi 
led  the  Nation  with  an  annual  harvest 
of  5.7  million  poimds  of  farm-raised 
catfish,  and  this  year  during  the  week 
of  April  18,  Mississippi  produced  6.2 
million  poimds. 

In  1985  when  Mississippi  catfish 
farmers  grossed  $140  million  on  the 
sale  of  whole,  live  catfish,  and  the 
State's  processors  packaged  nearly  200 
million  pounds  of  catfish,  the  industry 
generated  more  than  $125  million  in 
revenues  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  National  Cat- 
fish Day  will  bring  due  recognition  to 
the  new  image  of  catfish  and  the 
growing  industry  of  farm-raised  cat- 
fish. The  farm-raised  catfish  is  not  a 
bottom  dweller  as  was  its  ancestors, 
but  a  superior  fish,  fed  soybean  meal, 
com,  fish  meal,  vitamins,  and  minerals 
in  clean,  freshwater  ponds.  It  is  the 
third  highest  volume  finned  fish  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Any  only 


last  week  I  spoke  with  Secretary  of 
the  Army  John  Marsh  who  reported 
that  the  Army  had  purchased  90.000 
pounds  of  catfish  in  the  past  3 
months,  compared  to  a  Department  of 
Defense  annual  purchase  of  109,000 
pounds  last  year. 

I  must  thank  220  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  me  on  this  resolution 
to  help  highlight  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  the  superior  farm-raised  catfish, 
and  the  rediscovery  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can delicacy  that  will  generate  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  assistance  provided  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  on  this 
important  resolution  designating  June 
25, 1987,  as  National  Catfish  Day. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  prime 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  and  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  catfish  that  I  did  not  know 
before  and  that  I  will  remember. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  member, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  has 
given  me  the  distinction  of  having  to 
support  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espt]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  first  glance,  some 
Members  thought  this  was  a  frivolous 
resolution,  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant resolution,  and  it  focuses  on 
the  question,  not  only  of  a  very  edible 
product,  but  jobs  for  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  of  Mississippi  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  State  of  Mississippi  in 
general,  and  indeed,  across  the  coim- 
try. 

There  are  a  nuimber  of  reasons  why 
this  resolution  should  be  taken  very 
seriously.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  perseverance, 
his  commitment  in  gathering  these 
220  signatures  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  support  him  in  his  effort 
to  focus  attention  on  this  very  impor- 
tant product. 

I  have  learned,  since  he  has  been 
here,  of  the  importance  of  catfish,  and 
I  am  prepared  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  state  that  I 
do  eat  catfish. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  f  oUows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  178 

Whereas  catfish  comprised  the  third  high- 
est volume  of  finned  fish  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1»8«: 


Whereas  M  percent  of  all  catfish  oon- 
aumed  in  the  United  States  are  now  f  azm- 
ralaed  catfish: 

Whereas  the  f ann-raiaed  catfish  is  not  like 
its  bottom-feeding  ancestors,  but  is  sorfaoe- 
fed  soybean  meal.  com.  fish  meal,  vitamins, 
and  minerals  in  clean  freshwater  ponds: 

Whereas  the  farm-raised  catflsh  Is  the 
product  of  state-of-the-art  methods  In  aqua- 
culture: 

Whereas  the  production  of  farm-raised 
catfish  increased  by  1200  percent  between 
1975  and  1985  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  in  1987; 

Whereas  the  accompanying  growth  of  the 
catfish  processing  Industry  creates  thou- 
sands of  permanent  year-round  Jobs; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  producing  farm-raised 
catfish  is  very  stable  and  averaged  only  65 
cents  per  pound  over  the  past  eight  years: 

Whereas  catfish  is  an  American  delicacy 
and  can  be  cooked  in  many  delicious  ways, 
and  constmiption  of  catflsh  is  growing  in 
popularity:  and 

Whereas  farm-raised  catfish  do  not  con- 
tain cholesterol,  are  a  low-calorie  source  of 
protein,  and  are  a  nutritious  addition  to  the 
general  diet  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  4,  1987,  is 
designated  as  "National  Catfish  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMXHSIfKIIT  OPmXD  BT  MR.  DTMALLT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dtmaixt: 
Page  2,  line  3,  strike  "April  4"  and  insert 
"June  25". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dtmallt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

AMKNDMKHT  TO  TRX  PHKAMBU  OmKB)  BT  MR. 
DTMALLT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Dtmallt:  Page  2,  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  preamble,  strike  "do  not  contain"  and 
insert  "are  low  in". 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

TrrLB  amendmxmt  ormxD  bt  mr.  dtmallt 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dtmallt: 
Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  designating  June  25,  1987,  as  'Na- 
tional Catfish  Day'.". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
QueBtton  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
title  offered  by  the  gentleman  f»>m 
California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

The  ttUe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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D  1745 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ifr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Johit  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Bdr. 
McCUMKBT).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVENESS 
DIVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ItHr. 
Rirml  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RFTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
provMe  my  oole^jues  with  the  following  ma- 
laria foi^dfcig  my  proposal  (H.R.  2068)  to 
asttfiish  an  Industrial  Competitiveness  Divi- 
aion  within  the  Depwiment  of  Commerce's 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  rename  the 
bweau  the  h4alional  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Industrial  Con^elitiveness  [NBSIC].  Enclosed 
you  wW  find  a  "Dear  CoBeague."  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  proposal: 

House  OP  RanutsBRTATivn. 

WaahirviUm,  DC,  May  7, 1987. 

Hi-  amsbicar  Ihddsikt  Or  Oxrc  From 

Bkhuis  trx  Eight  Bali/— Costohsor  VLR. 

2068  to  btabush  thk  national  burkau 

OP  Stahdaros  Am  Irdustrial  CoMPm- 


UMI 


Dear  Collkagux:  Manufacturing  is  still 
critical  to  our  nation's  economy  and  will 
continue  to  t>e  critical  to  future  economic 
■access  and  stability.  America's  industries 
are  confronting  strong  competition  in  both 
domestic  and  world  marlcets.  If  this  nation 
does  not  significantly  improve  its  competi- 
tive aMllty  to  develop  and  manufacture  in- 
novative, quality,  and  consumer  desired 
products,  we  cannot  help  but  witness  a  de- 
cline in  tbe  American  standard  of  living. 
Recent  studies  link  the  liest  of  the  service 
Joba  with  our  manufacturing  base. 

HJt  30A8  wQl  help  American  manufactur- 
ing industries'  ability  to  compete  worldwide. 
The  MU  would  establiah  an  Industrial  Com- 
petlttveneas  tMvialon  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
aids  and  rename  the  bureau  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  Industrial  Com- 
peUtWeness  (NBSIC). 

The  l>ill  is  designed  to  focus  the  federal 
government's  efforts  on  the  issue  of  indus- 
trial eompetitlvenev  in  a  cost-effective  way 
by  Itetter  uUUalng  and  expanding  the  hori- 
acKia  of  this  nation's  preeminent  industrial 
p^ttonai  laboratory,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NB8). 

It  is  a  modest  Imt  meaningful  effort  to 
deal  with  opportunities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology which  do  not,  and  perhaps  should 


not.  Iw  included  within  the  oonflnes  of  DoD, 
DoE.  etc.  It  does  not  entail  the  kind  of 
major  bureaucratic  reorganisation  which 
often  is  a  cure  worse  than  the  dlaeaae. 

Of  all  the  government's  laboratories.  NBS 
has  the  most  experience  in  pooling  industry 
raaources  to  solve  problems  and  meet  new 
technological  challenges.  NBS  has  been  a 
flagship  laboratory  for  America,  but  in 
recent  years  has  run  aground  on  budget 
rocks. 

This  new  division  would: 

(1)  Promote  collaborative  private  sector 
initiatives  to  capitalize  on  advanced  technol- 
ogy; 

(2)  Identify  government-sponsored  R&D 
efforts  which  offer  the  potential  of  industri- 
al applications: 

(3)  Promote,  through  cooperative  efforts 
l>etween  industries,  universities,  and  govern- 
ment laboratories,  the  most  promising  RdcD 
products,  which  can  be  optimized  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  applications;  and 

(4)  PrtHnote  shared  risks,  accelerated  de- 
velopment, commercialization  time,  and 
pooling  of  skills  to  strengthen  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

NBSIC  will  be  guided  by  an  Advisory 
Board  composed  of  3  government  and  7  in- 
dustry and  private  sector  representatives. 
The  Board  will  review  and  approve  pro- 
grams, budgets,  and  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Industrial  Competitiveness  Division, 
similar  to  the  authority  and  functions  of 
the  National  Science  Board  in  relation  to 
tbe  National  Science  Foundation. 

It  is  expected  that  this  effort  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  will  contribute  to  improved  UJS. 
indiistrlal  competitiveness.  The  proceeds  de- 
rived from  royalties  and  other  income  gen- 
erated from  NBSIC  will  be  placed  in  a  trust 
fund  to  make  the  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness operation  as  self-supporting  as  possible. 
To  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  this  pro- 
gram, funds  are  authorized  at  $20  milUon 
for  the  first  year,  $30  million  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  and  $50  million  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years. 

Join  with  me  and  Congressmen  Walgren, 
Boehlert,  Brown  (CA).  OUckman.  and  Mor- 
rison (WA)  in  helping  to  keep  America's 
manufacturing  industries  competitive.  If 
you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  bill  or  have 
any  questions  about  it,  please  contact  Beth 
Fisher  or  Brent  Rosenkranz  in  my  office  at 
«5-«411. 

Sincerely. 

DorRittkr. 
Uember  of  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  regarding  legislation  I  re- 
cently Introduced  to  establish  an  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  Division 
within  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. I  wish  to  include  for  the  Rscoro 
the  body  of  my  testimony  and  the  text 
of  H.R.  2068,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness: 
H.R.  20e»— The  Natiohal  Bureau  op  Stamb- 

ARDS    AMD     IMDUSTRIAL    COMPEIITrVEKISS— 

Mat  6, 1987 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  testify 
today  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  regarding  legisla- 
tion recently  introduced  by  myself  as  weU  as 
you  (Congressman  Walgren),  and  Congress- 
man Boehlert,  Brown  (CA),  Glickman,  and 
Morrison     (WA)     entiUed     the     National 


Bureau  of  Standards  and  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness. 

I  believe  that  manufacturing  is  still  the 
foundation  of  our  nation's  economy  and  will 
continue  to  be  critical  to  future  economic 
success  and  stability.  If  this  nation  cannot 
significantly  Improve  its  ability  to  develop 
and  manufacture  Innovative  and  quality 
products,  we  cannot  help  but  witness  a  de- 
cline in  the  American  standard  of  living. 

In  the  past,  America's  greatest  strength 
was  derived  from  our  ability  to  take  re- 
search results  and  produce  innovative  tech- 
nological products  for  the  world.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  however,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  has  learned  how  to  capitalize 
on  our  government's  and  private  sector's 
RAD  investment  for  new  product  develop- 
ment—in many  cases  faster  and  better  than 
us. 

America's  ability  to  compete  on  an  unlevel 
playing  field  has  been  the  banner  waved  on 
international  trade  issues,  but  in  too  many 
industries  we  are  just  not  winning  the  race 
to  commercialize  our  own  scientific  innova- 
tions. The  U.S.  requires  3  to  5  years  to  com- 
mercialize developments  that  only  take  2  to 
3  years  in  Bur(K>e,  and  1  to  2  years  in  Japan. 
VCR's  were  invented  here,  but  developed  to 
commercial  dominance  in  Japan,  as  were 
Just  about  all  the  major  innovations  in  con- 
sumer electronics.  We've  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened to  large  scale  semiconductors.  Will 
biotechnology  and  superconductivity  be 
next?  The  race  is  already  on  to  develop  su- 
perconducting materials  and  products.  The 
Japanese  Mm  (Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry)  coalition  met  8  days 
after  researchers  at  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton announced  their  breakthrough  on  su- 
perconductivity, and  began  formulating 
strat^es  for  applying  this  science  to  new 
products. 

To  address  this  problem  of  the  American 
manufacturing  industry's  ability  to  compete 
worldwide,  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  2068.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  focus  the  federal  govern- 
ment's efforts  on  the  Issue  of  industrial 
competitiveness  in  a  cost  effective  way  by 
better  utilizing  and  expanding  the  horizons 
of  this  nation's  preeminent  industritd  na- 
tional laboratory,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS). 

Of  all  the  government  laboratories,  NBS 
has  the  most  experience  in  pooling  Industry 
resources  to  solve  problems  and  meet  new 
technological  challenges.  NBS  has  been  a 
flagship  laboratory  for  America  and  leads  in 
such  important  fields  as  manufacturing  au- 
tomation, robotics,  and  materials  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  woidd  esUblish  an  Industrial 
Competitiveness  Division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  redesignate  the  Bureau  as 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  (NBSIC). 

This  division  would:  act  as  the  Govern- 
ment's focal  point  for  Industrial  competi- 
tiveness programs;  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  long-term  Impact  of  Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development  Invest- 
ments on  Industrial  competitiveness;  with 
the  assistance  of  other  agencies,  promote 
the  most  promising  research  and  develop- 
ment which  can  be  optimized  for  industrial 
applications;  encourage  and  participate  In 
cooperative  programs,  with  Industry,  univer- 
sities and  other  Government  laboratories, 
which  are  designed  to  transfer  advanced 
technology  to  small  business  and  industry 
engaged  in  production  and  manufacturing; 
stimulate  the  development  of  proprietary 
products  and  processes  that  will  expand  In- 


dustrial competitiveness  in  the  VS.;  provide 
seed  funds  to  further  the  formation  of  coop- 
erative programs;  support  and  encourage 
the  adoption  of  advanced  and  flexible  man- 
ufacturing concepts  by  American  industry; 
create  a  national  clearinghouse  of  "best 
practice"  information  and  techniques  for 
continuous  improvement  of  industrial  qual- 
ity and  productivity,  including  those  suc- 
cessful quality  Improvement  strategies  and 
programs  that  have  received  special  govern- 
ment or  Industry  recognition;  (Legislation 
has  been  introduced  to  create  a  "Demlng" 
Quality  Award  to  recognize  successful  strat- 
egies and  programs  which  private  Industry 
has  Implemented  to  Improve  product  qual- 
ity.) identify  regulatory  and  other  barriers 
to  increased  productivity,  product  commer- 
cialization and  competitiveness:  and  Initiate 
work  on  the  concept  of  Competitiveness 
Impact  SUtements,  which  could  serve  as  an 
additional  tool  to  study  the  potential  Impact 
major  actions  of  federal  agencies  have  on 
international  trade  and  the  ability  of  U.S. 
firms  to  compete  In  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  (The  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee approved  an  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Plorio  and  myself  to  the 
Trade  Bill  to  devise  a  wayjn  which  such  a 
concept  can  be  initiated.) 

To  ensure  a  resiwnsive  and  effective  pro- 
gram, the  Industrial  Competitiveness  effort 
at  NBS  would  be  guided  by  an  Industrial 
Competitiveness  Board.  The  advisory  board 
would  be  composed  of  3  government  repre- 
sentatives and  7  members  from  the  private 
sector  representing  a  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
ca's Industrial  l>ase,  including  small  busi- 
ness. Industry  Is  best  able  to  know  what  it 
needs,  therefore  an  industry  oriented  Board 
is  most  appropriate.  The  Board  would 
review  and  approve  programs,  budgets,  and 
operations  of  the  Bureau's  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness Division,  similar  to  the  author- 
ity and  functions  of  the  National  Science 
Board  In  relation  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

It  is  expected  that  this  effort  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  will  contribute  to  Improved  U.S. 
industrial  competitiveness.  The  proceeds  de- 
rived from  royalties  and  other  Income  gen- 
erated by  NBSIC  wlU  be  placed  In  a  trust 
fund  to  make  the  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness operation  as  self-supporting  as  possible. 
To  provide  a  strong  foimdation  for  this  pro- 
gram, funds  are  authorized  at  $20  million 
for  the  first  year  of  operation,  $30  million 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  and  $50  mil- 
Uon for  the  foUowlng  five  fiscal  years. 

In  the  past,  research  and  development 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  often  served  as  a  catalyst  for  advances 
in  private  sector  manufacturing  such  as 
those  witnessed  in  semiconductors,  and  com- 
puters, and  aerospace.  But,  as  MIT's 
Charles  Ferguson  notes,  "commercial  mar- 
kets for  semiconductors  outpaced  military 
demand,  which  became  financially  less  im- 
portant and  lagged  behind  commercial  tech- 
nology". 

Given  the  pace  of  technological  advances, 
this  scenario  has  probably  been  repeated  In 
many  other  Industries.  Yet  because  of  fund- 
ing Inadequacies,  we  are  still  willing  to  let 
DOD  take  the  Initiative  concerning  many 
commercial  technologies.  This  Is  apparent 
with  the  Defense  Science  Board's  recom- 
mendation to  esUblish  a  semiconductor 
manufacturing  Institute.  By  not  having  a 
focal  point  for  non-defense  Industrial  tech- 
nology, we  will  continue  to  see  this  void 
filled  by  DOD,  which  does  have  a  legitimate 
Interest  In  a  strong  manufacturing  base. 
However,  DOD's  needs  are  clearly  different 


than  those  of  the  commercial  marketplace. 
I,  along  with  Congressman  Florio,  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  fund  the  semiconductor 
Industry's  Sematech  proposal  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce  primarly  because 
I  tielleve  it  Is  appropriate  to  have  an  empha- 
sis on  private  sector  needs. 

Further,  high  technology  has  become 
interdisciplinary,  with  scientific  advances 
applying  to  product  development  In  many 
fields  and  Industries.  This  is  another  reason 
to  provide  a  focal  point  for  coordinating  and 
promoting  new  technological  developments 
with  potential  industrial  applications.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  pri- 
mary authority  over  superconducting  mate- 
rials research.  Does  DOE  have  the  abUity  to 
help  Industries  formulate  strategies  for  ap- 
plying recent  breakthrough  In  superconduc- 
tivity to  new  products? 

While  our  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment organization  has  worked  effectively  in 
the  past,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently responsive  to  the  private  sector's 
needs.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  global 
economy,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  fine-time 
the  federal  government's  role  in  advising 
and  assisting  private  industry  to  help  it 
endure  this  economic  transition. 

I  believe  my  approach  to  better  utilize  the 
existing,  and  successful,  entity  of  the  NBS 
in  addressing  our  nation's  manufacturing 
problems  is  a  modest,  cost-effective  and  re- 
sponsive approach.  NBS  has  a  good  track 
record,  but  budget  cuts  and  a  lack  of  federal 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  manufac- 
turing to  the  American  economy  has  result- 
ed in  our  virtually  Ignoring  perhaps  the  tiest 
federal  resource  which  could  contribute  to 
Improved  industrial  competitiveness.  Some 
of  the  other  bills  introduced  to  address  the 
problems  facing  American  Industry  create 
new  and  large  bureaucracies  which  could 
conceivably  require  years  to  organize  and 
respond  effectively  to  American's  need.  I  be- 
lieve my  legislation  could  provide  an  appro- 
priate and  rapid  response  to  the  new  global 
challenge. 


THE  MOTHER'S  DAY  PROTEST 
AT  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EM- 
BASSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Coixnis] 
is  recogn^ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's third  annual  Mother's  Day  pro- 
test at  the  South  African  Embassy 
here  in  Washington  illustrates  the 
need  for  a  change  in  our  foreign  policy 
toward  South  Africa— a  government 
which  jails  and  tortu.es  children. 

As  I  watched  the  televised  report  of 
this  protest  yesterday.  I  couldn't  help 
but  admire  the  12-year-old  boy.  I  be- 
lieve his  name  is  Carrlngton,  who 
chose  to  be  arrested  in  order  to  drama- 
tize the  plight  of  thousands  of  black 
children  in  South  Africa  who  are  in- 
c&rc6r&tccL 

I  recently  introduced  legislation. 
House  Resolution  141,  which  will  send 
a  clear  signal  to  Pretoria  that  the 
United  States  does  not  condone  this 
brutality. 

More  than  25,000  people  have  been 
detained  under  South  Africa's  state  of 
emergency  since  June  12,  1986.  Ac- 
cording   to    the    Detainees'    Parents' 


Support  Committee  of  South  Africa. 
40  percent  of  these  are  children,  some 
younger  than  10  years  old. 

Many  of  these  10.000  children  have 
been  subjected  to  extreme  abuse. 
Black  Sash,  a  human  rights  monitor- 
ing organization  in  South  Africa,  has 
documented  cases  of  children  being 
beaten,  whipped,  threatened,  and  sub- 
jected to  electric  shock  while  in  the 
custody  of  security  forces. 

The  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  reported  recently  that  South 
African  "children  are  being  subjected 
to  widespread  physical  abuse  and  tor- 
tiu%."  They  stated  that  electric  shocks 
and  tear  gas  were  being  used  and  that 
some  children  had  been  "seriously  in- 
jured and  have  died  as  a  result" 

In  many  cases,  parents  of  the  de- 
tained children  are  kept  totally  igno- 
rant of  their  fate  and  are  often  not 
even  informed  of  their  whereabouts. 

No  nation  has  the  right  to  abuse 
children.  Pretoria's  actions  violate  the 
most  basic  standards  of  human  rights 
and  dignity. 

My  resolution  calls  on  South  Africa 
to  immediately  release  all  children  de- 
tained under  the  state  of  emergency. 
Pending  this  release,  it  calls  for  paren- 
tal access  to  the  jailed  children,  publi- 
cation of  the  children's  names,  provid- 
ing them  with  adequate  food  and 
clothing,  and  international  verification 
of  their  health  and  safety. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Mikulski  for  introduc- 
ing companion  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  She  has  always  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  Justice  and 
human  rights,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  worked  with  her  on  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  demon- 
strate, in  no  uncertain  terms,  its  ab- 
horrence at  the  torture  of  children.  As 
a  nation  we  must  state,  clearly  and 
emphatically,  that  we  will  not  stand  si- 
lently while  this  barbarity  continues. 
My  resolution  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
Pretoria  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  2360— PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  RosmiKOW- 
SKI]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagoes  that  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Oemocratic  Caucus,  I 
have  been  instructed  by  ttie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  considerBboo  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  2360,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  pMbHc  debt  UrniL 
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TEXAS  CTTT  DISASTER 
RECALLED 


The  SFCAKER  ivo  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  db  la  Oarza] 
is  reoocnlMd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA,  klr.  Spmkm.  taw  Taxans 
«■  mm  foigsl  ttw  morning  of  Aprt  18. 1947. 
«»h«i  a  IMgNw  lo«tad  wim  2.300  tons  o( 
ammonium  nMrato  caught  firs  and  touched  off 
one  of  tha  aini^  moat  dhasfcotw  events  in 
U.&>Mofy. 

Aa  you  ramamtw.  this  took  place  at  the 
huge  patrochamical  raining  port  in  Texas  City. 
TX  Tha  survivors  sia  tsfc  of  the  magnitude  of 
and  one  of  my  oonstitu- 
Mng  in  ma  Washington  area— has 
lemindad  me  that  his  moiwr  was  smong  the 
swviwors  that  day  and  that  she  sti  grieves 
tor  the  loaa  of  her  husband  on  that  fateful 

In  the  memory  of  Genaro  Garza.  I  would 
■le  to  share  wMh  my  coioagues  an  artide 
wiMsn  tar  the  iicAlan  MonNor  newspaper  in 
my  uwigreeitonrt  dtatrict  The  artde  teNs  the 
Story  of  Genaro'a  worlt  tar  Monsanto  Chemi- 
ai  Oa  and  tha  day  on  which  his  wife.  Maria 
Colagto  Garza,  bid  her  33-yeer-old  husband  a 
last  (srswsa  as  he  went  off  to  work  on  the 
morning  of  Apr*  16. 1947. 

Tlie  artida  talows. 

(FtoB  the  VaDey  Monitor.  Apr.  12. 1987] 
Texas  CiTT  DiSAsm  Is  RacALUD  ST 

SUS  VIVOS 

(By  PsUy  Sandovsl  Bassni) 

ICaria  Oollegio  Osna  welcomed  the  mom- 
inc  of  Amll  16.  1M7.  just  as  she  had  wel- 
cooied  every  morning  durinc  the  previous 
Ave  months. 

The  poat-WorM  War  n  economy  In  Texas 
Ctty  was  thrlvinc  and  her  33-yeAr.oId  hus- 
band. Ocnaro,  was  workinc  as  a  shipping 
liand  on  the  Monsanto  ChenUcal  Co.  docks. 

On  that  particular  Wednesday  morning. 
brcaktet  had  lieen  served  and  her  hustxand 
tiad  aheady  gone  to  woriL. 

It  was  8:45  aja. 

A  dark  doud  of  smoke  was  visible  from 
the  direction  of  the  doAs.  causing  Mrs. 
Oana  to  start  worrying. 

As  If  he  sensed  her  concern,  her  husband 
came  home  to  reassure  his  family.  He  told 
his  wife  "not  to  worry  .  .  .  It's  only  a  fire  on 
one  td  the  boata." 

This  act  of  compassion  would  l>e  his  last. 

Forty  years  of  painful  recollection  dance 
In  the  eyes  of  ICrs.  Oaraa,  a  73-year-old 
McAllen  woman,  as  she  spoke  About  what 
some  have  called  the  worst  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

On  the  morning  of  AihU  16.  the  French 
freighter  Omnd  Camp  loaded  with  2.300 
tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  caught 
Are.  Amid  Innocent  spectators.  Including  a 
numlier  of  school  children,  the  vessel  ex- 
ploded at  9:12  am.  with  a  force  later  de- 
scritied  as  worse  than  the  Atomic  bomb 
dropped  <m  Nagasaki.  Japan,  prior  to  the 
end  of  World  War  IL 

Buildings  and  homes  within  a  radius  of  a 
mUe  were  Instantly  flattened  and  windows 
were  shattered  as  far  as  250  miles  away. 

The  official  tally  was  576  dead  with  an- 
other 178  reported  missing.  Approximately 
4.000  people  were  injured  and  total  property 
damage  was  estimated  at  between  $50  and 
867  million. 

The  misery  of  that  day  40  years  ago  and 
its   aftermath   still   tug   at   Mrs.    Oarat's 


heartstrings.  In  her  modest  home  In  north- 
west McAllen.  she  recalled  the  ordeal  that 
not  only  claimed  her  husliand's  life,  but 
threatei>ed  her  with  the  loas  of  her  chil- 
dren—and her  very  sanity. 

Speaking  <mly  hi  Spanish.  Mrs.  Dana  said 
her  last  glimpse  of  her  husband  alive  was  at 
the  end  of  the  road  that  morning.  "I  saw 
him  walking  back  to  the  docks.  And  then  I 
saw  the  stove  fall  over.  I  heard  nothing.  My 
first  thought  was  the  children."  she  said 

Three-year-old  Holga  was  at  the  piano 
when  the  first  of  two  explosions  hit.  Her 
right  hsnd  was  severely  Injured  by  a  torpe- 
do-Uke  steel  rod. 

little  AbleU  who  was  ordy  31-month»K>ld. 
WAS  playing  next  to  a  window.  He  and  his 
sister  were  pelted  with  broken  glass. 

In  an  adjacent  room,  two-month  Osiel  lay 
asleep.  A  steel  besm  had  ripped  through  the 
celUng.  coming  within  Inches  of  his  tiny 
body. 

Miraculously,  he  was  only  slightly  cut  by 
the  glass. 

"I  ran  to  get  OsleL  He  was  covered  with 
Iriood  and  glass.  When  I  went  liack  Into  the 
main  room,  two  nelghlwrs  had  come  inside. 
.  .  .  One  had  picked  Holga  up  and  the  other 
had  Ablel.  Abiel  had  a  large  gash  right 
above  his  left  knee  and  all  the  skin  on  his 
leg  had  been  scraped  off.  I  was  In  a  dAze.  My 
children  were  All  so  bloody,"  she  said. 

Once  Mrs.  Oarza  snd  her  two  neighbors 
escaped  from  the  pUe  of  rubble  that  hAd 
once  been  her  home,  she  saw  thAt  the 
woniAn  who  hAd  l>een  holding  HolgA  hAd 
fAUen. 

"I  turned  tMCk  And  noticed  Louisa  was  not 
there.  I  went  back  and  picked  Holga  up  and 
now  I  had  both  Oaiel  (two-month-old)  and 
Holga  in  my  arms  ...  I  turned  Iwck  again, 
but  I  couldn't  see  my  other  neighbor.  I  went 
back  and  they  (neighbor  and  Ablel)  were 
not  there.  She  had  been  carrying  my  son." 
said  Mrs.  Oarza  as  she  struggled  to  recount 
the  detAlls. 

With  two  bleeding  children  in  her  arms 
and  no  way  of  knowing  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
iMind  or  their  first  son,  Mrs.  OarzA.  who 
didn't  speak  English,  made  her  way  through 
the  twisted  wreckage  and  past  mangled 
bodies  as  she  sought  help. 

She  vividly  recalled  seeing  the  body  of  a 
small  child  she  had  noticed  shortly  before 
the  explosion. 

"She  had  been  drawing  on  the  ground  .  .  . 
Then  I  saw  what  was  left  after  the  iron  rod 
fell  on  her,"  said  Mrs.  Garza.  "Many  people 
died  that  way  and  worse." 

Holga  was  running  a  high  fever  and  both 
children  were  covered  with  glass  fragments. 

When  Mrs.  Oarza  arrived  at  a  pasture 
that  was  being  used  for  an  Infirmary,  she  fi- 
nally found  someone  to  help  her  with  the 
children. 

"A  man  came  up  and  gave  me  some  fresh 
milk  for  the  baby  and  helped  me  make  the 
children  more  comfortable.  I  don't  know 
who  he  was  but  I  still  remember  him."  she 
said. 

After  a  few  hours  of  waiting,  a  Red  Cross 
unit  arrived  and  immediately  cleaned  up 
Oziel.  The  paramedics  could  not  treat 
Holga's  injuries  at  the  site  because  of  the 
risk  of  infection. 

For  three  days  following  the  explosion, 
Bfrs.  Oarza  heard  rumors  a  t>aby  boy  had 
lieen  taken  to  John  Sealy  Hospital  and  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  contact  his  mother 
or  father. 

"I  just  knew  it  was  Abiel,"  she  said.  "Fif- 
teen other  people  had  come  before  me  to 
claim  him  but  the  doctors  required  papers.  I 
walked  in  with  Holga  at  my  side  and  the 


moment  she  saw  Abiel.  she  said.  'Oh  mama, 
it's  AbleL'  The  doctor  knew  I  was  his 
mother."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Oarza  sol>bed  silently  as  she  de- 
scribed how  she  felt  some  40  years  ago  upon 
seeing  her  son  alive.  She  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  face  aitd  said.  "What  can  a  mother 
say  she  feels  about  her  children  ...  It  was 
my  son  .  .  .  my  little  lx>y." 

Following  the  three-day  ordeal  of  getting 
treatment  and  locating  her  third  child,  Mrs. 
Oaraa  l>egan  the  quest  to  determine  her 
hualiand's  fate. 

She  was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  Oalveston 
woman  and  then  was  later  told  of  her  hus- 
band's death  by  a  relative  who  had  been 
trying  desperately  to  contact  her. 

Mrs.  Oaiza  acknowledged  that  at  least  she 
knew  what  had  happened  to  her  husband 
Many  others  were  not  that  lucky. 

"There  were  many  people  who  were  never 
foimd,"  she  said.  "When  they  buried  some 
people,  they  took  parts  that  would  make  up 
a  body  and  bury  them  together.  They  would 
take  a  head,  an  arm  and  a  body  and  bury  It. 
People  gathered  at  the  large  funerals  to  pay 
their  respects  just  in  case  one  of  their  lost 
ones  was  there.  No  one  knew." 

Her  hust>and  had  been  mortally  woimded 
in  the  explosion  and  had  subsequently  died 
in  a  nearby  hospltaL  She  only  vaguely  re- 
meml>ers  what  he  looked  like  at  the  funeral 
although  she  did  see  his  face. 

"I  was  so  dazed  by  the  pills  the  Red  Cross 
had  given  me,"  she  said.  'But  I  Just  had  to 
see  his  face  and  I  did.  It  was  him." 

The  Red  (Tross  had  treated  her  with  tran- 
quilizers and  because  of  the  effects  of  the 
pills,  some  of  the  human  services  organiza- 
tion representatives  tried  to  talk  her  Into 
giving  up  her  children  for  adoption. 

Mrs.  Oarza  said  the  supervisors  felt  she 
could  not  maintain  a  family  in  her  condi- 
tion, especially  because  she  could  not  speak 
English  and  because  she  was  extremely 
nervous. 

"I  fought  for  my  children."  she  said.  "Just 
to  think  about  giving  them  up  made  me 
change  the  way  I  had  been  before  the  explo- 
sion. I  was  very  naive  and  quiet  but  Ood 
makes  things  happen  for  a  reason.  My  need 
was  to  follow  His  orders  .  .  .  something 
would  come  from  this." 

As  Texas  City  dtlzens  began  to  rebuild 
their  lives  and  restart  businesses.  Mrs. 
Oarza  said  many  men  came  to  court  the 
widows,  hoping  to  marry  and  squander  the 
financial  aid  given  to  them  by  the  chemical 
company  and  the  government. 

Although  she  never  remarried,  Mrs.  Oarza 
said  many  women  were  fooled  by  these  for- 
tune hunters.  'I  could  see  right  through  it 
.  .  .  Anyway,  I  had  no  business  having  a 
boyfriend  with  three  children  to  care  for." 
she  said. 

Although  the  small  baby  sustained  no  se- 
rious physical  Injury  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster, two  months  later  he  had  to  be  hospi- 
talized for  blisters  and  boils  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  the  chemicals. 

Through  the  years  that  followed.  Mrs. 
Garza  worked  16-hour  days  to  support  her 
three  children.  When  she  moved  to  the 
Valley  In  1955.  she  worked  as  a  babysitter/ 
housekeeper  for  many  years,  doing  sewing 
jobs  at  night. 

She  also  suffered  a  stroke  and  was  tempo- 
rarily paralysed. 

Throughout  her  life,  Mrs.  Garza  said  she 
kept  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  fulfilled  her 
life-long  goal  of  seeing  her  children  gradu- 
ate from  college. 

Unlike  most  other  disaster  survivors,  Mrs. 
Oarza  placed  the  (15.000  company  compen- 


sation In  three  separate  savings  accoimts  to 
help  pay  for  the  college  education  of  her 
children. 

All  three  graduated  from  North  Texas 
State  University  in  Denton  and  all  three 
now  have  successful  careers. 

"What's  most  important  to  me  is  that  my 
children  love  each  other,"  she  said.  "We 
must  pass  on  to  each  generation  the  love  we 
have  and  our  faith  in  the  Lord  because  in 
the  end.  nothing  else  matters." 


A    NEW    REPORT    ON    THE    AC- 
QUIRED   IMMUNE    DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  [AIDS] 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Bto. 
SpealLer,  this  will  be  our  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly report  on  the  AIDS  virus  or 
epidemic.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DAifnafETER].  I 
anticipate.  wiU  be  here  very  shortly, 
and  we  will  discuss  in  some  detail  some 
of  the  problems  we  are  facing  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

To  bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date, 
we  have  somewhere  lietween  2  million 
and  4  million  to  6  million  people  who 
have  the  AIDS  virus  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  that  number  is  dou- 
bling every  10  to  12  months.  Without 
accurate  testing  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, we  do  not  really  know  exactly 
how  many  people  have  the  virus,  but 
the  figure  we  have  heard  is  1.5  million 
to  2  million,  and  the  highest  figure  is 
up  to  6  million  to  8  million.  But  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  we  have 
approximately  4  million  people 
anyhow  who  have  the  AIDS  virus,  and 
according  to  scientific  research  and 
scientists'  views  around  the  country, 
approximately  half  of  those  people  are 
definitely  going  to  get  full-blown 
AIDS  and  die. 

That  means  that  the  United  States 
of  America  very  likely  has  2  million 
people  who  in  the  next  10  years  or  so 
will  end  up  with  the  full-blown  AIDS 
disease  and  die  from  it. 

The  cost  for  each  person  who  gets 
the  AIDS  virus,  the  full-blown  AIDS 
virus,  and  lives  for  a  period  of  1  to  2 
years  is  approximately  $147,000  in 
medical  bills.  Now.  by  1991  they  esti- 
mate we  will  have  approximately 
300.000  people  dying  of  AIDS  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  trans- 
lates into  at  least  $40  to  $60  Ullion  in 
health  care  costs,  not  to  mention  the 
tremendous  load  it  is  going  to  put  on 
our  health  care  facilities.  We  have  1.3 
million  hospital  beds  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  by  1991  alx>ut 
one-fourth  of  those  are  going  to  be 
filled  with  AIDS  patients,  and  some 
people  feel  it  will  be  a  great  many 
more. 

Today  we  have  over  32.000  or  34,000 
people  dying  from  the  AIDS  virus,  and 
we  have  approximately  10  times  that 
number  suffering  from  the  AIDS-re- 


lated  complex,  or  ARC.  and  some  of 
those  diseases  that  are  AIDS-related 
are  dementia  The  AIDS  virus  gets 
into  every  t>ody  fluid  in  the  human 
being's  body,  and  one  of  the  first  areas 
it  attacks  is  the  brain.  It  is  believed  by 
many  scientists  that  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, which  is  very  common  among 
older  Americans,  is  exacerbated  or  the 
figures  are  exacerbated  by  the  AIDS- 
related  diseases.  Many  people  believe 
that  some  of  the  individuals  who  are 
dying  from  what  is  l>elieved  to  be  Alz- 
heimer's disease  are  not  really  dying 
from  that  at  all  but  from  AIDS-related 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

The  problem  we  have  virlth  the  AIDS 
virus  is  that  well  over  90  percent,  prob- 
ably more  like  97  percent  or  98  per- 
cent, of  the  people  who  have  the  virus 
do  not  know  they  have  it.  and  they 
conthiue  to  spread  it.  So  we  have  2  to 
4  million  people  who  have  the  virus 
today,  and  that  means  we  have  some- 
where between  1.8  million  and  3.5  to  4 
million  people  that  have  the  virus  who 
are  actually  continuing  on  their  same 
path  throughout  life  and  giving  it  to  a 
lot  of  unsuspecting  human  beings. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  mandate  that  everybody  be 
tested  for  the  AIDS  virus,  because 
ujitU  we  Icnow  who  has  it  we  cannot 
adopt  the  battle  plan  that  will  deal 
with  this  virus.  If  we  liave  4  million 
people  with  the  AIDS  virus  and  3.7 
million  of  them  do  not  know  they 
tiave  the  virus  and  they  are  spreading 
it  Isecause  they  continue  to  go  through 
life  without  changing  their  ways,  then 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  innocent 
people  being  killed  each  day  hi  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  the  figures  ttiat  we  have 
right  now  is  that  if  we  have  2  million 
AIDS  patients  or  people  with  the 
AIDS  virus,  that  means  we  are  getting 
5.000  new  people  infected  a  day.  and  if 
we  have  4  million  people  with  the 
virus,  we  have  10.000  people  being  hi- 
fected  per  day. 

Here  in  Washhigton.  DC,  according 
to  a  Howard  University  study  that  is 
still  going  on,  so  far  they  have  been 
testing  the  prostitutes  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  find  out  how  many  have  the 
virus,  and  to  date  of  those  that  have 
lieen  tested  approximately  50  percent 
have  the  virus.  That  is  true  in  other 
cities  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  true 
in  Miami,  PL,  hi  New  York  City,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  gay  community  the  figiires 
range  anywhere  from  40  percent  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  population  in  various 
cities  of  this  country. 

So  the  problem  we  have  is  that  we 
have  a  virus  that  is  lethal,  a  virus  that 
is  spreading  very  rapidly  throughout 
the  population,  and  most  of  the  people 
who  have  it.  well  over  90  percent  who 
have  it,  do  not  Itnow  they  have  it,  and 
they  continue  to  contaminate  other 
hiunan  beings. 


That  is  not  all  of  it.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  many  scientists,  problems 
with  the  way  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated. It  has  been  believed  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta.  OA.  that  it  is  being 
communicated  through  blood  contact, 
through  needles,  through  sexual  con- 
tact, and  through  hemoptiiliacs  get- 
ting it  through  blood  transfusions,  but 
that  has  l>een  reduced  dramatically 
since  they  started  testing  the  bl(X>d 
supply  and  bl(x>d  donors  before  they 
gave  blood  to  various  blood  banks 
around  the  country. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
and,  I  think,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Damn- 
iiKTXR],  who  Just  walked  into  the 
Chamber,  is  that  many  scientists,  as  I 
said  before,  believe  it  can  be  commimi- 
cated  in  other  ways. 

There  is  a  book  that  has  l>een  pnb- 
lished  by  Ignatius  Press,  and  the 
author  is  a  man  named  Oene  Antonio. 
Everything  in  the  book  is  dcxnmiented 
by  scientific  explanation  by  scientists 
and  doctors.  It  is  not  some  b<x>k  that 
has  been  conjured  up  in  some  person's 
mind  to  scare  the  population.  There  is 
dcxnimented  evidence  in  fact  behind 
everything  that  is  said  hi  this  book. 

I  started  reading  it  about  3  or  4 
weelcs  ago.  and  I  became  very  (X)n- 
cemed  about  some  of  the  various  pas- 
sages hi  the  boolL.  So  I  called  the  sci- 
entists who  were  quoted  in  this  book, 
and  on  a  periodic  basis  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dahitkicktsr] 
and  I  and  others  will  be  relating  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Chamber  and  our 
friends  around  the  coimtry  what  we 
found  from  these  statements  and 
these  reports. 

On  page  105  of  this  book  they  talk 
about  insect  transmission  of  hepatitis 
B  and  A,  and  I  would  like  to  just  brief- 
ly read  that  to  the  Memlsers  so  they 
will  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

A  1984  study  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  explains  the 
prevalence  of  hepatitis  B  infection  in  north- 
em  Zaire  In  Africa.  It  states  that  in  addition 
to  other  means,  factors  of  the  high  ind- 
dence  of  hepatitis  B  infection  there  Include 
common  practices  of  traditional  healers 
using  scarification  of  the  skin  for  treatment 
of  all  kinds  of  pain.  The  instruments  used 
for  the  scarification,  mostly  razor  blades, 
are  cleaned  with  water  but  never  sterilized 
in  any  way. 

So  they  cut  each  other  in  these 
tribal  fimctions  over  there,  and  the 
diseases  spread  through  unclean  razor 
blades. 

No.  2,  the  high  promiscuity  in  polygamy. 
In  recent  years  polygamy  has  been  general- 
ly advocated  and  is  practiced  throughout 
the  coimtry  of  Zaire. 

But  No.  3  is  the  thhig  that  disturt>ed 
me  the  most.  It  said  this: 

The  enormous  abundance  of  blood-suck- 
ing anthropods,  insects.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed that  blood-sucking  anthropods  may 
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tnnmit  bep«titii  B  infection.  The  fact  that 
malaria  ia  whoUy  endemic  thronshout  the 
ncfc»  and  the  spleen  index  in  the  popula- 
tion ia  well  above  75  percent  gives  support 
to  thla  aaumption. 

But  then  comes  the  quote  In  this 
book  that  concerned  me  the  most: 

Ttaeae  latter  flndlncs  support  the  conten- 
tion of  Dr.  Mark  Whiteside  and  E>r.  Caroline 
McLeod.  reaearchera  at  the  Institute  of 
Tropteal  Medicine  in  Miami.  FL.  that  mos- 
quttoea  apiiear  to  be  a  vector  in  the  out- 
break of  AIDS  in  the  Impoverished  commu- 
nity of  Belle  Olade,  FL. 

After  I  read  that.  I  caUed  Dr.  White- 
side and  had  a  conversation  with  him. 
and  he  said  that  he  believed  indeed 
that  mosquitoes  were  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  spread  of  the  virus  in 
BeUe  Olade.  FL.  and  in  order  commu- 
nities, including  Little  Haiti  in  Miami. 
FL. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
a  statement  or  an  opinion  paper  that 
he  sent  to  me.    

BCr.  DANNEMETER.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEB^STTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
genUonan  from  Indiana,  for  taking 
this  special  order.  The  possibility  of 
the  transmissibility  of  the  virus  AIDS 
by  insects  such  as  mosquitoes  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  talked  about  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  This  Dr. 
Whiteside  is  one  reputable  scientist 
who  suggests  that  as  a  real  possibility. 
and  the  larger  picture  is  that  of  the 
35.000  cases  of  AIDS  in  America,  there 
is  3  to  4  percent  of  them,  according  to 
the  CDC  in  Atlanta,  that  the  CDC, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
cannot  tell  the  American  people  what 
the  source  of  the  virus  that  led  to  the 
AIDS  and  the  death  of  the  person  was. 
They  do  not  know.  That  main  sources 
are  three  in  nimiber  sex,  blood,  and 
intravenous  drug  use.  But  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "don't  know,"  that  is  a  lot  of 
people. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  talk  about  this  because 
too  many  public  health  officials  in 
America  are  saying  to  the  people  of 
our  country  that  the  only  means  of 
transmissibility  are  sex.  blood,  and 
drugs. 
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The  fair  way  to  say  it  is  the  main 
means  of  transmissibility  is  sex.  blood, 
and  drugs,  but  there  may  be  other 
means  that  we  really  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "Let  the 
people  know  the  facts  and  the  country 
wiU  be  saved."  but  there  seems  to  be  a 


move  on  the  part  of  some  health  offi- 
cials to  keep  some  of  these  opinions 
and  facts  under  wraps. 

Let  me  Just  read  to  you  what  Dr. 
Whiteside  had  to  say.  This  is  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  Kenneth  Robin  re- 
garding proposition  64  in  California, 
the  gentleman's  home  State: 

IMSTITUTX    OF   TROPICAL    MXDICIIfK, 
iMTBUtATIONAI.  HEALTH  RXSIARCH 

FoxntDATioH,  Inc., 

Miami.  FL,  Auouat  4,  1988. 

KKNlfETH  ROBIM,  ESQ., 

San  Francisco,  CA. 

DzAS.  Mr.  Robiw:  I,  Marie  Whiteside,  M.D. 
hereby  declare  that  although  I  do  not  en- 
dorse California  Proposition  64, 1  do  feel  ob- 
ligated to  express  my  opinion  about  the  role 
of  environmental  factors  in  transmission  of 
the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Sjmdrome 
(AIDS).  I  personally  believe  that  AIDS  is  an 
environmental  (probably  insect- transmit- 
ted) disease  in  the  tropics  with  secondary 
transmission  by  other  blood  mechanisms; 
i.e.  transfusion,  contaminated  needles,  and 
sexual  practice  that  leads  to  breaks  in  sidn 
or  mucosa.  The  role  of  environmental  fac- 
tors, e.g.  blood-sucking  insects,  sores  rub- 
bing together  in  crowded  places,  etc.  has 
been  unfortunately  neglected.  These  issues 
have  great  significance  for  prevention  and 
control  of  AIDS. 

AIDS  U  becoming  a  world-wide  disease, 
with  an  increase  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean, 
South  America  (e.g.  Brazil),  and  among  per- 
sons with  a  risk  factor  for  blood  contamina- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe.  The 
national  figures  on  the  breakdown  of  AIDS 
by  "risk  group"  are  not  applicable  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  percentage  of  "un- 
knowns," or  no-identlflable  risk  (NIR)  AIDS 
ranges  from  22%  of  cases  in  Florida  to  30% 
of  cases  in  Miami  to  50%  of  cases  in  BeUe 
Glade,  Florida. 

Now.  what  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out  a  moment  ago  was  2 
to  4  percent  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  that  have  the  AIDS  virus  are  not 
in  any  high-risk  group.  They  do  not 
know  how  they  got  it,  but  in  Florida, 
Dr.  Whiteside  says  that  22  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  infecte<l  with  the 
AIDS  virus  in  Florida  do  not  know 
how  they  got  it.  In  Miami  it  is  30  per- 
cent, and  in  Belle  Glade,  FL.  it  is  50 
percent;  50  percent  of  the  people  in 
Belle  Glade,  FL,  according  to  this  re- 
search, are  not  prostitutes,  intrave- 
nous drug  users  or  people  who  got  it 
from  blood  transfusions,  such  as  a  he- 
mophiliac. This  is  very  distressing. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

In  this  subtropical  environment  we  are 
seeing  men  and  women,  heterosexuals,  with- 
out the  usual  risk  factors  associated  with 
AIDS.  It  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  the 
NIR-AIDS  is  not  explained  by  sexual  con- 
tact with  members  of  high  risk  groups. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  this, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  more 
paragraphs: 

AIDS  corresponds  to  the  insect  belt  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Before  modem-day 
AIDS,  the  region  of  greatest  density  of  Ka- 
posi's sarcoma  (a  tumor  associated  with 
AIDS)  was  on  the  border  of  Zaire  and 
Uganda.  Such  tropical  tmnors  as  KaE>osi's 
sarcoma  and  Burkitt's  lymphoma  were 
always  linked  to  environmental  conditions 


of  climate,  rainfall,  and  altitude.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  tumors  correlated  with  ma- 
laria and  the  insect-bome  virus  (arbovirus) 
infections.  Even  more  recent  studies  show  a 
correlation  of  anUbodies  to  HTLV-lll/LAV 
(HTV)- 

That  is  the  AIDS  virus— 
and  antibodies  to  malaria. 

Today  AIDS  is  increasing  in  men  and 
women  in  Central  Africa  with  some  spread 
to  both  East  and  West  Africa.  Potential  co- 
factors  in  African  AIDS  Include  malaria  in- 
fection parasites,  malnutrition,  genetic  fac- 
tors, poor  sanitation,  and  hepatitis  B.  Many 
scientists  accept  hepatitis  B  (senmi  hepati- 
tis) as  a  model  or  transmission  of  AIDS. 
Several  studies  suggest  insect  transmission 
(mosquitoes,  bedbugs)  of  Hepatitis  B  in  the 
tropics.  A  significant  pecentage  (15-22%)  of 
AIDS  is  Africa  is  found  in  children.  How  can 
this  possibly  be  called  a  sexually  transmit- 
ted disease? 

Tou  are  talking  about  kids  and  15  to 
22  percent  of  them  have  it. 

The  introduction  of  AIDS  Into  the  Carib- 
bean in  the  late  seventies  corresponded  with 
epidemics  of  mosquito-transmitted  virus  in- 
fections. For  example.  Dengue  Type  1  (mos- 
quito virus)  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  1977,  causing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  get  sick  and  in  1981-82  several 
hundred  people  died  from  Dengue  Hemor- 
rhagic Fever.  There  is  every  indication  that 
AIDS  has  a  broad  base  in  the  Caribbean, 
from  Cuba  on  over  to  Puerto  Rico.  AIDS 
was  never  limited  to  Haiti,  although  Haiti 
happens  to  be  the  poorest  country  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Several  years  ago  we  began  to  see  Haitian 
patients  at  Jaclcson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Miami  with  unusual  tropical  diseases.  Many 
people  had  never  heard  of  these  unusual 
parasitic  infections,  but  they  are  all  de- 
scribed in  textbooks  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
Studies  showed  Haitians  were  heterosexual, 
with  relatively  few  lifetime  sexual  partners, 
and  no  obvious  means  of  acquisition  of 
AIDS.  We  noticed  that  most  of  the  Haitians 
we  interviewed  come  from  poor  conditions 
in  their  own  country  to  poor  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  We  visited  the  homes  of 
our  patients  in  Little  Haiti  (in  Miami)  and 
documented  serious  public  health  problems, 
e.g.  inadequate  housing,  overcrowding,  open 
wastes,  and  high  mosquito  and  rat  popula- 
tions. We  conducted  our  first  envirorunental 
survey  in  Miami  and  brought  this  technique 
with  us  to  BeUe  Olade,  Florida. 

BeUe  Glade  is  the  best  example  of  the 
tropical  pattern  of  AIDS  in  the  U.S.  BeUe 
Glade  has  the  highest  rate  of  AIDS  in  the 
U.S.  (2.5/1000  population).  Over  one-half  of 
the  AIDS  in  BeUe  Glade  is  in  men  and 
women  bom  in  the  U.S.  (20%)  or  the  Carib- 
bean (30%)  who  do  not  fit  into  the  usual 
risk  groups. 

That  is  a  total  of  50  percent  that  do 
not  fit  into  the  usual  AIDS  groups— 

The  final  striking  observation  is  that 
nearly  aU  persons  with  AIDS  and  persons 
with  tuberculosis  lived  in  the  central  eco- 
nomically depressed  (slum)  sections  of  Belle 
Glade.  An  untreatable  sexuaUy-transmitted 
disease  (like  Herpes)  does  not  confine  Itself 
to  a  single  poor  neighborhood. 

There  are  more  than  50  confirmed  AIDS 
cases  in  BeUe  Olade,  but  because  of  lack  of 
diagnostic  faciUties  and  few  autopsies  in  the 
past,  AIDS  is  assumed  to  be  under-reported 
by  a  factor  of  3:1.  We  wiU  know  what  the 
"iceberg"  is  in  BeUe  Glade  since  we  are 
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keeping  track  of  persons  with  AIDS,  ARC 
(AIDS-related  illness  or  complex),  and  who 
are  sick  with  HTLV-lll/LAV  antibody  posi- 
tive Individuals.  Independent  surveys  (by 
the  CDC  and  Institute  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine) have  documented  a  9-11%  seropreva- 
lence  of  antibodies  to  HTLV-lll/LAV- 

ThatlsAIDS— 
Among  a  largely  heterosexual  control  popu- 
lation living  in  one  of  two  centrally  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  in  BeUe  Glade.  The 
majority  (60-70%)  of  these  antibody  positive 
Individuals  did  not  have  an  identifiable  "risk 
factor"  for  AIDS.  Results  of  studies  in  BeUe 
Glade  wiU  affect  aU  communities  in  South 
Florida  and  hopefuUy  wiU  be  used  to  help 
prevent  the  disease. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  read  the 
rest  of  this,  but  I  think  that  most  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  this  get  the  message. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 

California.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  probably  the  most  important 
fact  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people  about  this  whole 
Issue  is  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is 
a  Member  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  I 
am  a  Member  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  elected  Representatives 
pursuing  congressional  responsibil- 
ities. 

This  system  of  ours  in  America  for 
controlling  public  health  has  been  in 
existence  for  decades  and  the  power 
that  we  have  delegated  to  public 
health  officials  all  over  the  country— 
the  only  word  to  describe  it  is  awe- 
some. 

For  instance,  in  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia under  existing  law.  any  county 
health  officer  can  quarantine  any 
person  that  he  ch(x>ses  to  do  so,  or  she 
chooses  to  do  so,  for  58  reportable  dis- 
eases. That  power  is  there.  It  is  not 
used  often,  but  the  power  is  there. 

The  reason  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  put  this  issue  in  perspective 
is  why  is  it  that  elected  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  talk- 
ing about  controlling  a  communicable 
disease,  why? 

The  answer  is  that  so  far  as  we  have 

been  able  to  determine,  this  is  the  first 

politically  protected  venereal  disease 

in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  it  is 

deadly.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  repeat 
that.  The  first  politically  protective 
venereal  disease  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  actions  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving, we  American  citizens,  from 
the  collective  group  of  public  health 
officials  in  America  is  absolutely  rep- 
rehensible. They  have  permitted  a 
small  group  of  people  in  our  society 
who  happen  to  represent  the  large 
group  of  those  with  the  virus,  male  ho- 
mosexuals, to  literally  turn  the  public 
health  care  system  of  this  country  on 


its  head  in  order  to  avoid  pursuing 
normal  customary  routine  responses 
for  controlling  communicable  disease, 
and  because  our  public  health  officials 
have  not  been  pursuing  normal  rou- 
tine customary  practices,  such  as  re- 
portability  of  those  with  the  virus,  be- 
cause of  that  elected  officials,  like  the 
gentleman  and  I,  have  to  take  on  the 
task  of  bringing  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  and  in 
effect  kicking  some  people  in  the 
fanny  who  ought  to  know  better. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
because  like  all  of  us,  we  are  busy  with 
many  issues.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  this  issue.  We  would  like  to 
know  more,  but  we  are  Just  delighted 
for  this  opportunity  of  sharing  some 
light  on  this  important  issue  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
this  virus  because  it  threatens  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
Just  to  point  out,  because  I  thought 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  do  that, 
how  communicable  diseases  in  Califor- 
nia, such  as  syphilis,  have  to  be  report- 
ed by  public  health  agencies,  but 
AIDS  does  not  have  to.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  Just  elaborate  on  that 
point. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia,  to  elaborate  on 
that.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  issue  can  be  described 
best  by  Just  relating  to  our  colleagues 
what  practice  exists  in  the  law  for  con- 
trolling communicable  disease  in 
America.  When  any  of  us  complain  of 
symptoms,  we  go  to  our  family  physi- 
cian and  that  family  physician,  frank- 
ly, is  the  first  line  of  defense  to  con- 
trol conmiunicable  disease  in  the  coun- 
try, because  when  the  doctor  listens  to 
us,  he  or  she  may  prescribe  medicine, 
an  operation  or  what  have  you,  and  in- 
cidentally, this  relationship  between  a 
doctor  and  a  patient  is  confidential. 
What  we  tell  our  doctor  cannot  even 
be  extracted  from  that  doctor  in  a 
court  of  law  except  for  very  limited 
circumstances,  generally  speaking 
almost  not  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  confidential  relationship,  and  it 
should  be.  It  is  just  nobody  else's  busi- 
ness, except  whenever  that  doctor  en- 
counters a  patient  with  a  communica- 
ble disease,  by  law  that  doctor  is  re- 
quired to  report  it  to  public  health  au- 
thorities. Now,  that  is  also  in  confi- 
dence, as  it  should  be.  and  the  d(x;tor 
reports  the  name  of  the  patient  to  the 
public  health  authorities. 

In  order  to  control  communicable 
disease,  public  health  officials  some- 
times conduct  contact  tracing  to  find 
out  with  whom  a  particular  person 


with  a  communicable  disease  has  had 
contact.  That  is  done  in  confidence, 
but  as  you  can  see,  we  do  breach  that 
confidential  relationship  between  the 
patient  and  the  doctor  for  good  public 
policy  reasons;  namely,  to  control  com- 
municable disease. 

Now.  my  State  of  Califomia  which 
happens  to  have  22  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total  of  America's  AIDS  cases, 
we  have  a  list  of  reportable  disease,  58 
in  number.  Included  in  that  58  are  6 
venereal  diseases.  Among  those  six  are 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  AIDS  itself 
has  been  a  reportable  disease  since 
March  1983.  but  not  the  virus  for 
AIDS. 

So  when  you  contrast  where  we  are. 
you  can  describe  it  this  way.  When  a 
doctor  in  Califomia  or  any  place  in 
the  country  encounters  a  communica- 
ble disease  in  a  patient,  that  doctor  is 
required  by  law  to  report  it  to  public 
health  authorities,  that  is,  a  curable 
communicable  venereal  disease,  such 
as  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

O  1815 

But  on  the  other  hand  if  that  doctor 
encounters  a  case  of  a  noncurable 
communicable  venereal  diseases  such 
as  the  virus  for  AIDS,  the  doctor  is 
not  required  to  report  it  except  in 
eight  States  of  the  Union  that  require 
reportability.  And  if  you  can  believe 
this  amazing  statement,  in  my  State  of 
Califomia,  by  a  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature called  A.B.  403,  in  the  spring  of 
1985,  those  with  the  virus,  male  homo- 
sexuals, have  such  tremendous  politi- 
cal clout  that  they  got  the  legislature 
to  adopt  and  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia to  sign  a  bill  which  gives  that 
group  nonaccountability  to  the  public 
health  care  system  at  all,  because  if 
that  doctor  would  report  a  person  with 
the  virus  for  AIDS  in  California,  he  or 
she  commits  a  crime. 

I  will  put  the  contrast  again.  If  a 
doctor  in  Califomia  encounters  a  case 
of  a  curable  communicable  venereal 
disease,  the  doctor  is  required  by  law 
to  report  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Such  as 
syphilis.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Correct,  syphi- 
lis or  gonorrhea. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  doctor  en- 
counters a  case  of  a  noncurable  com- 
municable venereal  disease  such  as  the 
virus  for  AIDS,  if  the  doctor  reports  it. 
he  commits  a  crime. 

Now  when  people  hear  that,  they 
scratch  their  heads  and  say,  "How  can 
that  be?  Who  in  the  world  could  possi- 
bly Justify  that?" 

Well,  believe  it  or  not.  we  have  some 
people  in  Califomia  today  who  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  being  responsible 
pubUc  health  officials  who  at  this  late 
date  are  still  attempting  to  defend 
nonreportabUity  for  the  virus  for 
AIDS.  But  let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  changing.  The  pendulum  is 
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swinging  back  to  the  center  of  treating 
this  ioue  u  a  public  health  issue 
rather  than  a  dvil  rights  issue,  and  I 
am  happy  to  aee  that  that  action  is 
taking  place. 

Surgeon  General  Koop  of  the 
United  State*,  who  is  the  chief  health 
officer  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in 
a  leport  to  the  President  last  October, 
in  his  r^mrt  defended  nonreportabi- 
lity  of  those  with  the  virus,  but  now 
Dr.  Koop  18  changing  his  tune.  E>r. 
Koop.  in  a  hearing  before  the  Health 
and  EnvlnHiment  Subcommittee  a 
week  ago  Ftiday  here  in  Washington 
said  that  if  we  had  ccmf  identiality  and 
oouBaeling  for  those  with  the  vims  he, 
Koop.  would  support  reportabillty  for 
this  virus,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
normal  routine,  customary  response 
that  we  have  not  been  pursuing  at  the 
Federal  leveL  Forty-two  States  of  the 
Union  do  not  require  it  Those  States 
should  require  it.  and  I  think  what  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  is  doing  today 
in  this  special  order  is  raising  the  at- 
tention level  of  our  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  this  whole  issue  whereby  we 
should  be  adopting  a  public  health  re- 
sponse to  this  AIDS  epidemic  rather 
tt»»n  treating  it  as  a  dvil  rights  issue. 

ICr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
myccdleague. 

Hr.  Speaker,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  widonlc  is  qireading  virtually  im- 
checked.  The  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta.  QA.  maintains  that  it 
cannot  he  communicated  through 
casual  contact,  and  yet  they  sent  out  a 
litany  of  10  things  that  should  be  done 
by  any  medical  professional  dealing 
with  an  AIDS  patient,  induding  wear- 
ing masks,  gloves,  outerwear,  if  they 
Just  go  into  the  room  where  an  AIDS 
patient  is.  But  they  tell  us  that  it 
cannot  be  communicated  through 
casual  contact. 

They  tell  us  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
municated through  insect  vectors  such 
as  mosquitoes,  and  yet  Dr.  Whiteside 
of  the  Center  for  Tropical  Diseases  in 
Miami.  VL,  says  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  Belle  Olade,  FL.  are  not 
from  any  high-risk  group,  and  he  is 
convinced,  along  with  his  colleague 
down  there.  Dr.  MacLeod,  that  it  is 
communicated  in  that  manner. 

These  are  things  that  we  need  to 
find  out.  Blaybe  the  doctor  is  wrong  in 
Florida.  Maybe  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  is  wrong  in  Atlanta.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt,  and  every  day 
that  we  linger  on  this  issue  and  are 
consumed  with  inaction  in  tliis  body, 
another  5,000  to  10,000  people  are  in- 
fected, and  at  least  one-half  of  them 
are  going  to  die.  And  it  is  doubling 
every  10  to  12  months. 

If  this  continues  from  now  through 
the  end  of  1991  and  we  only  have  2 
million  today,  that  means  that  we  will 
have  4  million.  8  million.  16  million.  32 
million  infected  with  the  disease  or 
the  virus  by  1991.  And  today  if  we 


have  4  million,  that  means  1  in  every 
60  Americans  has  the  virus  and  they 
do  not  even  Imow  it. 

Mr.  DANinSMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  to 
interject  the  fact  that  nobody  knows 
in  his  country  how  many  people  have 
the  virus,  the  reason  that  we  do  not 
know  is  because  we  have  not  been  re- 
porting those  with  the  virus  to  public 
health  authorities  as  routinely  we 
should  have  been  at  least  the  last  3  or 
4  years.  And  because  we  do  not  know, 
we  make  estimates.  The  estimates  are 
between  1  and  4  million  people,  take 
your  pick. 

A  year  ago  public  health  authorities 
would  tell  us  that  of  those  with  the 
virus,  20  percent  would  go  to  develop 
AIDS  and  die.  Today  the  current  esti- 
mate is  50  to  60  percent,  and  some  re- 
searchers are  saying  that  that  percent- 
age is  as  high  as  70  to  80  percent  who 
will  get  AIDS  and  die. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  about 
this  whole  thing  is  that  it  is  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  those  with  the  virus 
do  not  know  that  they  have  it— 90  per- 
cent do  not  luiow  that  they  have  it. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  all 
of  us  that  those  who  have  the  virus 
know  that  they  have  it,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  a  lot  of  people  who  have  the 
virus,  although  that  is  a  terrifying 
thought  to  contemplate.  I  believe  that 
most  people  will  act  responsibly  and 
avoid  transferring  bodily  fluids  to 
other  humans  so  that  they  do  not 
transfer  that  fatal  virus  to  another 
human. 

But  right  now  our  sodety  has  not 
even  mustered  the  political  courage  to 
say  as  a  matter  of  law  that  any  person 
with  the  virus  with  knowledge  of  that 
fact  who  knowingly  transfers  the  virus 
to  another  hmnan  through  a  transfer 
of  bodily  fluids  commits  a  crime  or  a 
criminal  offense.  I  lielieve  that  we 
should  say  that  as  a  matter  of  state- 
ment, a  standard  that  we  ask  our  citi- 
zens to  observe. 

We  have  not  done  that  yet,  and  I 
will  draw  the  contrast  to  California, 
my  State,  again.  In  California  we  have 
a  law  which  says  that  if  you  have  a  ve- 
nereal disease— which  has  tieen  on  the 
books  since  1957— if  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact,  when  it  is  in  an  in- 
fectious state,  you  commit  a  criminal 
offense  to  have  sexual  relations— that 
is,  if  you  have  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 
Those  two  are  among  the  six  defined 
as  venereal  diseases. 

Would  you  believe  that  in  March  of 
1983  when  the  chief  health  officer  of 
California  added  those  with  AIDS  to 
the  list  of  reportable  diseases,  that 
health  officer  did  not  recommend  to 
the  legislature  that  we  modify  the  def- 
inition of  venereal  disease  to  indude 
AIDS?  So  get  tills.  If  you  have  a  cura- 
ble communicable  venereal  disease  in 
California,  it  Is  a  crime  for  you  to  have 
sexual  relations  with  another  human. 
If  on  the  other  hand  you  have  a  non- 


curable  communicable  venereal  dis- 
ease, such  as  the  virus  for  AIDS,  or 
even  AIDS,  there  is  no  proscription  on 
your  conduct  at  all. 

I  believe  that  when  the  public  fig- 
ures this  out,  they  are  going  to  be  out- 
raged at  this  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  our  public  health  officials,  be- 
cause—I will  say  this  again.  I  think, 
because  it  needs  saying,  that  a  lot  of 
us  believe  that  if  73  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  have  the 
virus  for  AIDS  had  gray  eyes  or  brown 
eyes,  a  group  of  highly  disorganized 
people  in  America,  our  public  health 
officials  would  probably  have  quaran- 
tined that  group  2  years  ago.  But  be- 
cause 73  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases 
come  from  one  special-interest  group 
in  America,  male  homosexuals,  that 
group  has  been  successful  in  intimidat- 
ing public  health  officials  from  taldng 
the  action  that  they  routinely,  nor- 
mally have  taken  to  control  communi- 
cable disease  in  America. 

That  is  a  message  that  I  think  we 
should  get  across  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  because  certain  public  health 
officials  in  America  should  begin  treat- 
ing it  as  a  public  health  issue  rather 
than  as  a  civil  rights  issue. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

I  would  Just  like  to  followup.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  Califomia. 
There  was  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  about  3  or  4  weeks  ago  about  a 
police  officer  who  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  arrested  a  lady  of  the  evening 
getting  into  a  Mercedes  Benz.  and  he 
took  her  down  to  the  station  house  to 
book  her,  and  when  he  was  lx>oking 
her— this  is  a  true  story— when  he  was 
booldng  her.  he  noticed  that  she  had  a 
plastic  band  on  her  wrist. 

He  asked  the  lady,  "What's  the  plas- 
tic band?" 

She  said,  "Well.  I  was  in  the  hospital 
and  I  Just  walked  out." 

The  officer  said.  "Well,  what  were 
you  in  the  hospital  for?" 

She  said,  "Well,  I  have  ATOS." 

He  said,  "My  gosh,  don't  you  realize 
that  you  could  kill  somebody?" 

She  said,  "I  don't  care;  I  needed  a 
fix." 

Well,  I  will  not  go  into  the  sordid  de- 
tails, but  she  did  not  Just  have  the 
AIDS  virus,  she  had  full-blown  AIDS 
with  open  lesions  that  were  draining 
on  her  legs,  and  made  one  of  the  offi- 
cers so  sick  that  he  vomited.  This  lady 
was  booked  and  she  was  taken  before 
the  judge  the  next  day.  was  released 
on  $250  bond,  and  went  right  back  to 
the  red-light  district  and  probably 
Idlled  some  other  human  beings. 

That  is  intolerable.  If  that  woman 
had  taken  a  gun  and  shot  somebody, 
they  would  have  put  her  in  Jail  for 
murder.  But  she  goes  out  and  infects  a 
man  who  may  go  home  and  take  it  to 
his  wife  or  his  girlfriend  or  somebody 


else  and  kill  more  than  one  individual, 
and  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  The  health 
sjrstem  is  turned  on  its  head,  and  our 
legal  system  is  turned  on  its  head, 
when  people  can  knowingly  commit 
murder  and  get  away  with  it,  and 
many  of  these  people  are  doing  just 
that,  knowing  full  well  that  they  have 
the  AIDS  virus. 

If  we  have  50  percent  of  the  prosti- 
tutes in  Washington,  DC,  with  the 
AIDS  virus  and  they  continue  plying 
their  trade  down  on  14th  Street,  14th 
and  K  and  that  area,  what  are  they 
doing?  They  are  infecting  people  and 
killing  them. 

I  want  to  tell  a  real  quick  story.  I 
was  in  a  restaurant  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  the  day  that  that  Howard 
University  study  hit  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  about  three 
tables  away  from  me  in  a  restaiutuit 
where  I  was  eating  I  heard  this  fellow 
make  a  comment  about  some  activity 
that  he  had  been  involved  in  the  night 
before  with  a  lady  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 
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He  said  to  this  fellow,  "I  really  feel 
bad  about  that.  I  haven't  been  married 
that  long.  I  really  love  my  wife  and  I 
feel  kind  of  guilty."  The  other  feUow 
says,  "Well,  you're  only  young  once. 
Sow  your  wild  oats." 

I  was  thinldng  to  myself,  I  hope  that 
guy  did  not  go  down  to  14th  Street,  be- 
cause he  may  have  been  infected  with 
AIDS  the  night  before.  And  as  the 
conversation  progressed— normally  I 
do  not  eavesdrop — but  as  the  conserva- 
tion progressed,  there  came  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  yoimg  man  had  been 
down  on  14th  and  K  Streets,  and  this 
was  a  lady-of-the-evening  pickup.  If 
those  statistics  were  borne  out,  he  had 
a  50-50  chance  that  the  prostitute  had 
the  AIDS  virus,  and  this  was  a  newly 
married  young  man,  and  if  he  did  con- 
tract it,  then  he  probably  went  home 
and  infected  his  wife. 

We  cannot  allow  these  things  to  go 
on.  and  yet  it  is  going  on  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  it  is  going  on  in  Califor- 
nia, it  is  going  on  in  Boston,  MA,  and 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  Is  why  this  body  needs  to  come  to 
grips  with  tills  legislation,  to  deal  with 
people  who  Itnowingly  transmit  or 
have  sexual  contact  with  people  who 
do  not  have  the  AIDS  virus.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  my  colleague  has  five  bills 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  he 
cannot  even  get  a  hearing  on  that 
would  deal  with  this  problem.  I  have 
one  that  would  mandate  blood  testing 
so  we  can  find  out  who  has  the  virus 
and  let  them  know  they  have  it,  and 
get  the  body  of  evidence  necessary  to 
deal  with  this  problem  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  and  we  cannot  even  get  a 
hearing  on  these  bills  because  the 


committee  chairmen  do  not  agree  with 
our  podtion. 

All  I  can  say  is  if  we  are  correct, 
then  it  is  criminal  what  these  people 
are  doing.  And  if  we  are  not  correct,  at 
the  very  least  it  ought  to  be  investigat- 
ed. We  ought  to  have  hearings  on  it 
and  get  the  people  in,  the  scientists  in 
who  have  varying  points  of  view  on 
the  subject. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

lufr.  DANNEMETER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  on  that  point,  some 
people,  when  they  hear  the  story  of 
this  tragic  epidemic  in  our  society  and 
in  the  world  ask  themselves  if  they  are 
a  member  of  this  special  interest 
group  and  what  are  their  chances  of 
getting  AIDS  or  the  virus  from  AIDS. 
If  any  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  believe  that 
since  they  are  not  an  intravenous  drug 
user,  and  they  are  not  homosexual, 
and  they  did  not  get  any  blood  as  a 
result  of  transfusions  from  a  blood 
bank,  that  they  are  home  free,  they 
can  forget  that.  The  reason  is  that  the 
growth  curve  of  the  incidence  of  AIDS 
in  the  heterosexual  community  in 
America  today  is  about  where  that 
growth  curve  was  4  years  ago  with  the 
homosexual  community.  The  reason  is 
because  it  takes  a  certain  latent  period 
in  which  the  virus  works  to  destroy 
the  immune  system  so  as  to  manifest 
itself  into  a  case  of  AIDS.  And  the 
genesis  of  the  disease,  and  I  think  this 
is  an  important  fact  to  bring  out.  is 
promiscuous  or  perverse  sex.  Anyone 
in  our  society  who  is  engaging  in  pro- 
miscuous or  perverse  sex,  heterosex- 
ual, homosexual,  is  at  increased  risk 
for  AIDS. 

This  Member  from  Califomia  has  in- 
troduced H.R.  338  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  knowingly  donate 
blood,  semen,  or  organs  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce; 

H.R.  339,  which  requires  States  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  for  education, 
treatment,  or  counseling  of  AIDS  vic- 
tims to  institute  programs  for  tracing 
and  counseling,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce; 

H.R.  334,  which  requires  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  institute  mandatory 
testing  for  immigrants  and  Federal 
prisoners,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee; 

H.R.  345,  which  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  a  person  with  AIDS  or  one 
who  tests  positive  to  knowingly  trans- 
fer body  fluids,  which  was  referred  to 
three  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 

House  Joint  Resolution  16,  a  D.C. 
resolution  of  disapproval  which  was 
referred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee;  and 


House    Concurrent    Resolution    8. 

which  is  an  omnibus  bill  that  relates 
to  certain  steps  that  States  should  be 
taking  on  this  issue. 

These  bUls  were  introduced  earlier 
in  this  year,  and  would  you  believe 
that  none  of  them  have  been  set  for 
hearing  by  any  of  the  committees  to 
which  they  liave  been  referred.  This 
Member  has  written  to  the  chairmen 
of  those  committees  and.  frankly,  we 
are  being  stonewalled.  They  do  not 
want  to  hold  any  hearings  on  these 
bills  at  all. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  many  wit- 
nesses around  this  country  worlElng  in 
public  health  Jobs.  State  public  health 
positions,  coimty  public  health  pod- 
tions.  members  of  academia.  profes- 
sors of  university  medical  schools  who 
have  called  our  offices  and  called  me. 
and  they  say.  Congressman,  when  will 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
Washington  and  testify  about  the 
magnitude  of  this  ri^  and  the  failure 
of  the  American  Oovemment  to  take 
action  to  deal  with  this  as  a  public 
health  issue.  When  they  call  and  ask 
me  about  that.  I  can  Just  refer  them  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  control  the 
agenda  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  Democrat  colleagues  do. 
They  run  the  shop,  they  are  the  ones 
that  dedde  when,  if  ever,  these  bills 
will  be  heard.  I  only  hope  that  by  the 
pressure  that  we  can  generate  through 
a  special  order  such  as  we  are  doing 
today  that  we  can  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  our  Democrat  colleagues  who 
run  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
set  the  agenda  for  when  these  bills 
will  be  heard,  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  at  least  give  us  a  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that.  In 
fact,  I  am  confident  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  if  these 
bills  were  to  get  to  the  floor  would  be 
voting  in  favor  of  them  because  they 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

But  in  order  to  educate  our  col- 
leagues even  more,  these  spedal  orders 
will  continue.  We  are  going  to  use  the 
Chinese  water  torture  method  and 
bring  these  facts  to  the  floor  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Cfilifomia  [Mr.  Dauhk- 
METERl  will  continue  to  do  that,  and 
we  are  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
get  this  book,  "The  AIDS  Cover-Up," 
by  Gene  Antonio,  which  has  docu- 
mented evidence  regarding  conclusions 
drawn  by  various  scientists  and  doc- 
tors as  respects  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus  around  the  country,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  a  copy  of  this  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  I  know 
we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  read- 
ing material  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  Is  nothing  more  important  to 
this  Nation,  and  yes,  to  the  whole 
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wmid  t***"  this  AID6  virua  epidemic, 
and  we  must  come  to  grips  with  it. 

If  my  collesgues  have  any  doubts 
about  what  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAmmtrrsR]  or  I  have 
said  tonight.  I  hope  they  will  take  a 
look  at  this  book  when  we  send  it  to 
their  offices  and  just  scan  it  I  am  con- 
fident if  they  scan  it  they  will  start 
reading.  If  my  colleagues  start  read- 
ing, the  hair  on  the  back  of  your  necks 
win  stand  up  aiKl  you  will  decide  that 
the  actions  are  warranted  and  we  will 
get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  getting 
some  legislation  passed  to  deal  with 
this. 

The  problem  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
We  have  an  invisible  force  fire  spread- 
ing across  this  country.  Hospital  offi- 
cials and  health  officials  are  sasring 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  safe  sex  when 
it  does  not  exist  These  devices  they 
are  t^iiritig  about  using,  and  they  are 
telling  young  people  to  use  to  keep 
them  tmm  getting  the  AIDS  virus 
may  cut  down  their  risk,  but  it  will  not 
eliminate  Hut  risk.  They  will  be  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  maybe  one 
fewer  bullet  in  the  chamber. 

Bir.  DANNEliEYER.  On  that  point 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  we  have  experienced  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  bringing  sex  edu- 
catl<m  to  the  people  of  America  as  it 
relates  to  reducing  the  incidence  of 
pregnancy  and  reducing  abortions  in 
our  ootmtry.  It  is  relevant  because 
Surgeon  General  Koop,  his  main 
thrust  up  until  now  of  dealing  with 
this  epidemic  is  education.  That  is  how 
we  are  going  to  educate  the  American 
public  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
AIDS.  Dr.  Koop  is  essentially  rejecting 
any  public  health  options  or  policy  al- 
ternatives that  he  should  be  pursuing. 

But  on  the  point  of  what  experience 
we  have  had  and  the  money  we  have 
qjent  on  family  planning,  in  1971  we 
spent  about  $80  million  on  family 
planning  activities  and  the  incidence 
of  pregnancies  per  1,000  in  women  15 
to  19  was  64.  By  1980.  that  sum  for 
family  planning  had  increased  by 
almost  a  factor  of  four,  a  little  less 
than  $300  million.  Would  my  col- 
leagues believe  that  the  pregnancies 
per  1.000  in  the  age  group  15  to  19 
went  up  from  64  to  95?  In  other  words 
we  quadrupled  the  expenditures  for 
family  planning,  and  we  increased  by  a 
factor  of  50  percent  the  incidence  of 
pregnancies  in  teenagers  in  the  group 
15  to  19. 

On  the  growth  of  abortions  in  that 
same  age  group.  15  to  19  per  1.000.  it 
went  from  19  to  42.  In  other  words  the 
more  money  the  Federal  Government 
speat  for  sex  education,  and  family 
planning  in  America,  the  more  was  the 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  abortions 
and  pregnancies  in  teenage  children  in 
America. 

I  cite  that  as  relevant  to  the  siigges- 
tion  that  we  can  control  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic by  Just  spending  hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  to  educate  the 
American  public  as  to  the  problem  and 
danger  of  irresponsible  sex.  as  a  means 
of  showing  that  those  who  engage  in 
Irresponsible  sex  are  increasing  their 
risk  of  getting  AIDS. 
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I  think  it  will  have  Just  the  opposite 
effect.  The  more  money  the  Govern- 
ment spends  for  sex  education,  the 
more  sexual  promiscuity  we  are  going 
to  have  in  our  society  and  increased 
chances  we  are  going  to  have  of  people 
getting  AIDS.  The  tragedy  of  the  irre- 
sponsible approach  that  Dr.  Koop  has 
taken  is  this  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  safe  sex;  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  may  be  safer  sex  but  a  condom 
used  in  anal  intercourse  has  a  very 
high  failure  rate,  some  researchers  say 
40  to  50  percent,  and  even  in  vaginal 
intercourse  a  failure  rate  of  6  to  10 
percent. 

So  the  suggestion  that  if  we  only 
arm  oiu"selves  with  condoms  we  Ameri- 
cans can  avoid  AIDS  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility. 

Another  feature  about  the  deficien- 
cy of  Dr.  Koop's  report  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  chief  health  officer  of  this 
Nation  failing  to  recognize  and  affirm 
the  inseparable  link  between  human 
sexuality  and  morality  and  ethics. 
That  is  a  tragic  faUure  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Koop. 

Dr.  Koop  recognized  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  family  influence  on 
the  issue  but  Dr.  Koop  ignored  totally, 
when  he  released  his  report  to  the 
Nation  last  October,  that  inseparable 
relation  between  human  sexuality, 
morality,  and  ethics.  I  think  that  was 
a  basic  defect  in  his  approach. 

My  concern  is  that  if  we  pursue  this 
course  of  so-called  spending  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  education  and 
not  at  the  same  time  talk  about  af- 
firming the  heterosexual  ethic  as  a 
f  oimdation  of  our  Western  civilization, 
that  the  ideal  in  our  society  of  hiunan 
sexuality  as  expressed  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  marriage  between  a  man  and 
a  woman,  that  is  the  ideal  and  we 
should  not  apologize  to  anyone  in 
America  for  affirming  that  as  the 
ideal.  But  some  of  our  chief  officials  at 
the  Federal  level.  Dr.  Koop  for  one. 
and  others  in  State  governments 
around  the  country  are  not  willing  to 
affirm  that  basis  today.  And  it  is  a 
tragedy  as  a  part  of  the  overall  ap- 
proach which  is  needed  by  this  Nation 
to  deal  with  this  epidemic. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  comments. 

Let  me  end  up  by  saying  that  we 
need,  as  a  nation,  to  declare  war  on 
AIDS.  Some  of  my  colleagues  believe 
that  education  is  the  tool  we  should 
employ.  Well,  so  be  it. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  believe  that 
we  should  have  laws  that  would  con- 


demn and  even  put  people  in  Jail  who 
knowingly  infect  another  person.  Like 
my  colleague  from  California,  I  co- 
sponsored  that  legislation.  Some 
people  believe  we  should  have  massive 
testing  of  everybody  so  we  find  out 
who  has  the  virus,  inform  them  they 
have  it  so  they  will  not  spread  it  any 
further  and  then  get  the  body  of  evi- 
dence necessary  to  come  up  with  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  it.  To  find  out  how 
it  is  spreading,  where  it  is  spreading, 
who  is  spreading  it  and  then  we  will 
have  some  idea  of  where  we  are  going. 

We  need  to  declare  war  on  this  terri- 
ble plague  facing  not  only  America  but 
the  world. 

Now  40  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  genital  herpes.  I  remember 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  10,  12,  14  years 
ago  you  never  had  heard  of  that.  We 
started  an  education  program  when 
that  first  came  to  light  and  everybody 
said  "we  are  going  to  be  careful,  we  are 
going  to  take  a  different  tack  in  deal- 
ing with  sex  because  genital  herpes  is 
going  to  be  with  you  forever  if  you  get 
it."  Yet  today  we  have  40  million.  So  if 
that  same  line  of  thinking  prevails  as 
far  as  AIDS  is  concerned  and  we  get  40 
million  people  Infected  with  AIDS  we 
are  going  to  have  a  major  catastrophe, 
healthwise.  economic-wise,  and  in 
every  way  you  can  conceive. 

So  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  and 
come  to  grips  with  it  very,  very  rapidly 
because  as  we  speak  other  people  are 
being  infected  with  this  virus.  It  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  health  agencies  of 
this  country  need  to  declare  war  on 
this  virus  and  get  on  with  it,  not  wait 
any  longer. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


WILLIAM  J.  CASEY:  A  REMARKA- 
BLE LIFE  OP  SERVICE  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortlby]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  weekend,  in  the  quiet  town  of 
Roslyn  Harbor.  NY.  the  life  and 
memory  of  William  Joseph  Casey  were 
celebrated.  Bill  Casey  was  a  good 
friend,  a  person  devoted  to  his  family, 
a  distinguished  public  servant,  a  be- 
lieving suid  practicing  Roman  Catho- 
lic, a  man  of  remarkable  achievement. 

We  remember  Bill  with  amazement 
for  his  wide  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  interests  in  law,  business, 
history,  religion,  and  politics.  Al- 
though the  scope  of  his  activities  seem 
unlimited,  he  was  remarkably  profi- 
cient in  each. 

But  his  leadership  and  enthiisiasm 
did  not  end  with  the  things  of  this 


world.  He  was  also  a  steadfast  and  re- 
spected member  of  his  church  and  his 
family,  and  he  was  a  friend  to  many. 
BiU  was  a  good  and  benevolent  individ- 
ual. 

Bill  was  not  afraid  to  commit  him- 
self to  a  course  of  action  that  he  be- 
lieve was  correct.  He  was  a  patriot  who 
felt  no  apologies  were  necessary  when 
it  came  to  encouraging  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  ideals,  values  and  in- 
stitutions. 

He  wanted  to  promote  our  Nation's 
founding  principles  around  the  world 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  fend  off 
the  sterile  wasteland  produced  by  to- 
talitarian regimes.  Unlike  a  majority 
of  politicians  past  and  present  who 
merely  point  in  whatever  direction  the 
political  winds  happen  to  be  blowing. 
Bill  was  not  afraid  to  sail  straight  into 
the  winds  if  that  was  where  he  was 
convinced  the  proper  course  lay.  He 
knew  Instinctively  that  sooner  or  later 
those  winds  were  going  to  change. 

He  was  bold  and  firm  in  his  resolve, 
a  tenacious  fighter  for  the  causes  he 
believed  in.  He  has  been  aptly  and  ac- 
curately remembered  by  his  President 
as  having  a  "passionate  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  an  unhesi- 
tating willingness  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  that  cause 
and  his  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  who  has 
been  a  long  and  dear  friend  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  LENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  In  moimiing  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Casey  of  Roslyn  Harbor, 
NY,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Bill  Casey  and  I  were 
friends— we  both  came  from  Nassau 
County,  NY— and  I  deeply  regret  the 
loss  of  this  man  whose  passionate 
dedication  to  the  good  of  our  country 
guided  his  illustrious  career.  Bill  Casey 
was  noted  for  his  analytical  mind,  te- 
nacious will  and  a  capacity  to  generate 
high  morale  among  his  staff.  He  used 
these  skills  consistently  throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
law  and  government. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  BiU  Casey 
was  a  regular  supporter  of  the  Nassau 
County  Republican  Party.  In  1966,  he 
suspended  his  thriving  law  practice  to 
nm  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  was  possibly  the  only  time  dining 
a  long  and  successful  career  that  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  objective,  al- 
though he  waged  a  spirited  campaign. 

In  1971  Bill  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  as  chairman  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
and  was  credited  with  many  Innova- 
tions and  Improvements  In  the  work- 
ings of  the  Commission,  particularly 


tightening  enforcement  procedures. 
He  also  served  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  and  was  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  before  re- 
turning to  New  York  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law. 

In  1981.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
called  upon  Bill  to  take  over  the  reign 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Bill  Casey  is  credited  with  restoring 
the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
telligence cmjabillty.  His  significant 
contributions  to  the  restoration  of 
America's  national  security  stands  as  a 
moniunent  to  his  leadership  and  integ- 
rity. 

It  has  been  said  that  "only  by  a  deep 
patriotic  devotion  to  one's  country  can 
there  be  a  hope  of  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  planet,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  the  people  of 
other  countries  •  •  *."  If  this  Is  true— 
and  I  believe  that  it  is— then  Bill 
Casey  did  much  In  his  lifetime  to  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  our  world.  We 
pay  tribute  to  BUI  Casey's  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. We  remember  him  for  his  ef- 
forts on  our  behalf  and  give  our  con- 
dolences to  his  wonderful  wife. 
Sophia,  who  shared  her  life  with  him. 
and  to  his  talented  and  lovely  daugh- 
ter. Bemadette. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorit,  who  has  been  a 
long  and  dear  friend  of  Director 
Casey,  for  sharing  in  this  special  order 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  re- 
membered her  friend  during  services 
this  last  weekend  as  a  man  who  had 
"lived  his  life  to  the  hilt  and  left  it  in 
the  spirit  of  man  who  was  ready  •  •  * 
he  was  a  bold,  committed  man  in  an 
age  of  controversy." 

Bill's  long  tenure  as  13th  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  gave 
him  a  window  to  the  world  and  clear 
view  of  the  dangers  and  threats  chal- 
lenging the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  He  was  keen  in  his  preceptlon 
and  understanding  of  the  key  drama 
of  this  century,  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism.  He  had 
the  facts  and  he  had  the  determina- 
tion to  act.  In  1985  he  noted  in  Time 
magazine  that  some  80  terrorist  oper- 
ations were  preempted  because  of  his 
Agency's  work. 

It  says  a  lot  about  BiU  that  he  had 
the  complete  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  President  he  served.  BiU  enjoyed 
almost  unprecedented  access  to  the 
President  as  an  adviser  on  matters 
concerning  national  security.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  Director  of  Central 
InteUlgence  to  be  given  Cabinet  rank. 
BlU's  accomplishments  span  the  dec- 
ades. Bom  in  New  York  City  on  March 
13,  1913,  BUI  graduated  from  Pordham 
University  In  1934  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  St.  John's  University  in 
1937.  A  large  part  of  his  subsequent 
fortune  was  created  through  his  pubU- 


catlon  of  books  on  taxes,  real  estate, 
law  and  business,  and  his  eaminga  as  a 
practicing  attorney  and  educator.  "A 
lawyer  has  a  ringside  seat  at  the 
human  comedy,"  he  once  said. 
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Ultimately,  he  was  the  distinguished 
author  of  over  40  books,  including  a 
notable  history  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

From  1941  to  1946.  Mr.  Casey  served 
with  the  Army  Intelligence  and  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  His  direct 
resxwnslbUlty  involved  penetrating 
Nazi  Germany  with  secret  agents  who 
served  the  aUies  and  helped  bring  a 
victorious  end  to  that  confUct.  For  his 
service  he  won  the  Bronze  Star. 

Looking  back.  BiU  humorously  re- 
marked that  "AU  we  could  do  was  pop 
a  guy  into  Germany  with  a  radio  and 
hope  to  hear  from  him."  Historian 
Joseph  Persico  wrote  of  him  during 
this  period  that,  "In  Casey,  OSS  had  a 
man  with  an  analytical  mind,  tena- 
cious wiU.  and  a  capacity  to  generate 
high  morale  among  his  staff."  After 
the  war.  he  became  associate  general 
counsel  at  European  headquarters  of 
the  MarshaU  plan  during  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Europe. 

BiU's  first  major  entrance  Into  poU- 
tlcs  was  In  1940  when  he  wrote  speech- 
es for  WendeU  Wllkle,  the  RepubUcan 
Presidential  candidate  for  that  year. 
Since  then,  BiU  was  a  top  adviser  to 
each  RepubUcan  Presidential  candi- 
date culminating  in  the  position  of 
President  Reagan's  campaign  manager 
in  1980. 

FoUowlng  a  stint  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  coimcU  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  BiU  headed 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion from  1971  to  1973.  An  economics 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  de- 
scribed Casey's  leadership  as  including 
"much  toughness  •  •  •  he  has  forced 
stockbrokers  to  Uve  by  somewhat 
stricter  rules  than  many  of  them 
reaUy  wanted." 

BiU's  next  step  was  to  the  State  De- 
partment where  he  served  as  Under 
Secretary.  BIU  then  moved  on  to  head 
the  Eicport-Import  Bank  where  he  In- 
vigorated and  expanded  its  role  In  fa- 
clUtatlng  exports  of  American  goods 
and  services. 

BIU'S  last  pubUc  service  position  at 
the  CIA,  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  to  relinquish  because  of  his 
fatal  Illness.  Is  noted  for  a  restoration 
and  professionalism  that  was  trampled 
during  the  previous  decade.  Morale 
and  fimds  both  were  significantly  in- 
creased. InteUigence  coUection  and 
analysis  have  improved  as  a  result.  His 
scholarly  curiosity  and  Imposing  intel- 
lect led  him  to  play  an  Integral,  hands- 
on  role  in  the  CIA  as  he  actively 
edited  and  directed  the  Agency's  intel- 
ligence reports  and  activities. 
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Bill's  pMiionate  stands  aa  various 
issues  did  enoounter  their  share  of 
controversy.  jukI  no  man  is  cut  from 
the  doth  of  infallibility.  But  Bill  was 
above  all  a  premier  patriot  who  Icept 
his  sights  cm  the  really  important  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  family.  The  world  is 
leas  now  that  we  are  missing  Bill's 
«wi««r»iiy  and  talents,  and  the  cause  of 
fiitidom  has  truly  lost  a  champion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spealter.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTUTS'.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorit. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
thank  my  fellow  New  Yorker  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  also  thank  him  for  taking 
this  special  order  this  evening. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  never 
been  one  who  would  turn  taO  and  run. 
who  would  hide  or  otherwise  avoid 
what  could  be  construed  as  a  contro- 
versial issue,  and  certainly  our  good 
friend.  Bill  Casey,  having  served  in  the 
capacity  he  has  in  recent  years,  could 
be  considered  as  controversiaL 

Mr.  Qpttkst,  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  temHy  of  a  great  patriot  who  has 
passed  from  the  American  scene.  In  a 
aeoae.  Txa  almost  relieved  that  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey  will  no  longer  be  around 
to  witness  the  ongoing  assault  on  the 
tor^n  policy  of  the  country  he  loved 
and  served  so  long,  and  so  well. 

Although  Bill  Casey  had  a  lifetime 
of  public  service  behind  him  when 
President  RM«an  brought  him  back  to 
Washington  in  1981,  he  was  relatively 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  His 
dedication  to  public  service  included 
no  hunger  for  fame.  He  was  the  ideal 
choice  to  resurrect  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  had  undergone  a 
destjuctive  decade  of  self-doubt 
throughout  most  of  1970's. 

By  the  time  Bill  Casey  took  over  the 
reins  of  the  CIA.  things  had  deterio- 
rated so  badly  that  few  foreign  intelli- 
gence officials  would  even  talk  to  us. 
And  no  wonder.  No  secret,  no  matter 
how  sensitive,  could  be  kept  off  the 
front  page  of  the  next  morning's 
Washington  Post.  A  misplaced  zeal  for 
total  disclosure  gave  this  body  exces- 
sive oversight  privileges  that  were 
translated  into  instant  leaks.  Our 
covert  operations  ability  was  mired  in 
a  mindset  that  set  unrealistic  stand- 
ards no  great  nation  could  or  would 
want  to  meet.  As  a  result,  when  the 
shah  of  Iran  fell,  we  were  unprepared. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, we  were  unprepared.  And 
so  it  went,  aU  over  the  world.  This 
great  country,  the  hope  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  was  acting  like  a  giant 
determined  to  pluck  out  his  own  eyes. 

And  that's  what  we  were  with  a 
blinded  CIA,  a  giant  stumbling  about 
in  confusion. 

When  a  nation  suffers  so  many  self- 
inflicted  wounds,  it  takes  a  man  like 
Bill  Casey  to  heal  those  woimds.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  in  the  fever  swamps  of 
the  blame  America  first  crowd  is  the 


CIA  still  blamed  for  all  the  problems 
of  the  world.  We  have  BiU  Casey  to 
thank  for  that. 

In  1981 1  authored  an  amendment  to 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act.  That  overall  act  made  it  a  felony 
to  expose  the  names  of  our  CIA  agents 
throughout  the  world.  I'll  always 
value  the  thank  you  letter  I  received 
afterwards  from  Bill  Casey.  As  gra- 
cious as  he  was  tough  minded,  as  far- 
seeing  as  he  was  patriotic,  he  recog- 
nized the  need  to  call  treason  by  its 
proper  name. 

He  was  a  scholar,  an  attorney,  an  in- 
vestment expert,  an  author,  a  war 
hero,  and  a  dedicated  civil  servant,  in 
the  best,  most  self-sacrificing  sense  of 
that  term.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  man 
who  so  easily  combined  the  best  parts 
of  man  of  vi^on  and  man  of  action. 

And  above  all,  he  was  an  anti-Com- 
mimist  to  the  bone,  a  great  American 
who  would  never  let  his  country  down, 
no  matter  what! 

And  now  Bill  Casey  is  gone.  We 
won't  see  his  equal  again  soon. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  said  it  so  welL 

To  Sophia,  BiU  Casey's  loving  wife, 
and  to  Bemadette,  his  admiring 
daughter,  and  to  the  other  memtiers 
of  Bill  Casey's  family,  we  extend  our 
profound  sympathies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  lost  a  friend.  America  has 
lost  an  able  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  memorialize  ttie  late 
WiUiam  Casey,  a  good  frierxJ  of  20  years  and 
leader,  wfwse  life  spanned  some  of  the  most 
turtMjIent  periods  in  history.  Bill  was  never  a 
spectator  in  his  74  years.  From  his  younger 
days  wtien  he  was  given  the  nickname  "Cy- 
clone," through  his  servKe  to  our  Natx>n 
during  WorW  War  II  and  his  most  recent  work 
as  Director  of  the  Cerrtral  Intelligence  Agerxry, 
Bill  spent  every  moment  at  ttie  center  of  the 
arena  of  our  national  life. 

Bill  Casey  earned  the  trust  and  admiration 
of  everyone  with  wtwm  he  dealt  whettier  in 
business  or  government  He  was  far  more 
tfian  a  tough  corporate  attorr>ey,  finarxaer,  and 
self-made  millionaire.  Bill  was  a  man  who 
sought  challenges  at  every  point  in  his  life  and 
overcame  obstacles  to  achieve  success  that 
most  of  us  cannot  imagine.  Whether  tie  was 
planning  missions  behind  ttie  lines  in  Nazi 
Germany  or  raising  funds  for  a  local  hospital 
four  decades  later,  Bill  worked  tirelessly  to 
meet  ttie  demands  of  his  day. 

I  know  ttiat  a  biograptier  will  some  day 
reveal  the  true  scope  of  activity  and  energy 
ttiat  Bill  displayed  each  and  every  day.  I  am 
tionored  to  tiave  known  a  man  with  the  forti- 
tude and  spirit  of  William  Casey.  His  legacy  of 
service  to  ottiers  will  stand  next  to  many  of 
history's  great  leaders  wtio  never  tired  or  gave 
up  in  ttie  crucible  of  publk;  life.  His  belief  in 
human  freedom  and  his  efforts  to  ensure  ttie 
rights  of  residents  of  every  comer  of  ttie  gtobe 


wM  remain  a  symbol  of  ttte  finest  tradition  of 
American  politk»l  courage. 

I  know  BiU  wW  be  missed  in  f4assau  County 
wtiere  he  taught  me  many  valuable  lessons  in 
politics.  Partiaps  most  important  I  know  he 
will  be  missed  as  a  toving  father  and  husband, 
and  I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Sophie,  and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
I  hope  every  Member  of  this  body  will  spends 
moment  of  prayer  and  reftoclion  on  the  mean- 
ing of  service  to  ottiers  and  ttie  example 
which  Bill  Casey  set  for  ail  of  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brenkah  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ulness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  CoMBXST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
injury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxTRTON  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EsPT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  18. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlts  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Nichols  amendment  on 
contracting  out  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Young  of  Florida 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BintTON  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yotmc  of  AlaslUL 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  Calif omia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PlTRSELL. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  KONNYTJ. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

lii.  Crane. 


Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Blrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ElsPY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Frost  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Bfr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  biU  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker    - 

HJt.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  and 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through  May  10. 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  1167.  An  act  to  ctiange  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge." 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    WORTLEY.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  12, 1987,  at  10  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
the  B^n""'  report  on  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  7  U^.C.  2155; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  CtuOrman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-19,  'Constitution  for  the 
State  of  New  Columbia  Approval  Act  of 
1987,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-20,  "D.C.  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Conformity  and  Inheritance 
and  Estate  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1986 
Amendment  Act  of  1987,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(cKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-21,  "D.C.  Statehood  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Initiative  of  1979 
Amendment  Act  of  1987,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(cXl);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Agen- 
cy's activities  on  Information  gathering,  new 
chemicals,  and  existing  chemicals  under  the 
Toxic  Sul»stances  Control  Act,  pursuant  to 
15  U.S.C.  2608(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  Denis  Lamb,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Ambassador-designate  as  the  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  [OECH^],  and 
meml>ers  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  C^ommittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1374.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112t>(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  annual  report  for  calen- 
dar years  1985  and  1986  on  Its  activities 
under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552tKj);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ciovemment  Operations. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1986,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Administration  and  Resources  Man- 
agement, Environmental  FYotectlon  Agency, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  projjosed  new 
Federal  records  system,  puruant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o>;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Records  Officer, 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  computer  matctiing 


program  l>etween  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
State  of  Utah  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o);  to  the 
Coimnittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Commiasioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  decision  granting  defector  status  in  the 
case  of  Momcilo  Vladeta  Sellc,  pursuant  to  8 
UJ3.C.  1182(aK28Ki):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
certification  of  the  region  specified  in  para- 
graph 581(aK12)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  comprised  of  the  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-554:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmitting 
the  aimual  audit  report  of  the  Corps  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1986.  pursuant  to 
36  U.S.C.  1101(39),  1103;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  age 
65  presumption,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
543.  section  302(a)  (98  Stat.  2747);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calandar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H.R.  2360.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit.  (Rept.  100-88).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 

H.R.  2359.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  limit 
the  deductibility  of  contributions  to  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  and  to  allow  the  de- 
duction for  such  contributions  to  l)e  com- 
puted for  married  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
their  combined  compensation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  lilm- 
self  and  Mr.  Duhcak): 

H.R.  2360.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 

H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reinstate  the  ex- 
clusion for  qualified  transportation  provided 
by  employers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  CARPER: 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty     suspension     on     O-Benzyl-p-chloro- 
phenol;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means. 


and 
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By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SnoiHouf.  Mr.  Moeuson  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  RoncBU  snd  Mr.  Mnxn 
of  Washington): 
HJt  33<3.  A  bill  to  provide  that  during  a 
3-yesr  period  eMb  item  of  any  joint  resolu- 
tion ««««'H"f  CT>nttff"<»g  appropriations  that 
Is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
In  the  same  form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  sepa- 
rate Joint  resolution  for  presentaUon  to  the 
Prcaldent;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ntENZlI.: 
HJt.  2364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  exempt  from  preemption  under 
su^  title  any  provisicm  of  law  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  which  requires  employers  to 
iwovlde  health  coverage  for  employees  and 
which  is  not  tnoonsistait  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  tlUe:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (by  request): 
HJL  33«S.  a  bill  to  amend  the  foster  care 
and  adoption  aasistanoe  programs   under 
part  E  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QREEN: 
HJt.  23M.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  pay  inter- 
est on  certain  certificates  issued  by  the 
Golden  Pacific  NaUonal  Bank  of  New  York. 
NT,  which  have  been  determined  to  be  in- 
sured deposits  in  any  judicial   action  or 
agency  proceeding;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Fbuuice  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASICH: 
VLR.  2367.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  offset  against  tax  refunds  the  amount  of 
certain  debts  owed  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself.  Mr. 
ScHKUXR,  and  Mr.  McCurot): 
HJl.  2368.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civQ- 
ian  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  flscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

HJl.  2369.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civU- 
ian  energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Cmnmerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hamsbi): 
HJt  2370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  economic  development  plan 
for,  and  Federal  services  and  assistance  to, 
the  Northwestern  Band  of  the  Shoshoni 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
HJl.  2371.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
of  the  81st  Congress  relating  to  entitlement 
to  Impact  aid  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
HJl.  2372.  A  bill  to  exempt  natural  gas  liq- 
uids from  the  minimum  price  requirement 
for  petroleum  produced  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Domaii  of  California,  Mr.  Lago- 
MAismo,  Mr.  SruiiF.  and  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania): 
HJl.  2373.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to 
permit  State  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  mine  safety  and  health 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2374.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance to  certain  Coast  Guard  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Bulky,  Mr. 
AMSBtsoM,  Bfr.  AirrRoirr,  Mr. 
Baoham.  Mr.  Batdcaii,  Mr.  BKimcri. 
BCrs.  BsMTunr.  Mr.  Bkrham,  Mr. 
BKvnx,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Boms  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  BoucHZR,  Mr.  Bodltxr, 
Mrs.  BoxxR.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bustamamtx, 
Mr.  Caixahar,  Mr.  Carpir,  Mr. 
Cbaxolxr,  Mr.  Coklho,  Mrs.  Col- 
LiMS,  Mr.  Coirrx,  Mr.  Conysrs,  Mr. 
C^ROCKXTT.  Mr.  Daiokl,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  DK  LA  Garza,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
DxWiHK,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  Mr. 
DoRRAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dowdt  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Dwtkr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frenzkl, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Giuum, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Hanskh.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
tAr.  Hetner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hurro.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Kastenmxier,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Bfr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Lrvnto- 
STON,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Lungrxm,  Mr. 
McDadx,  Mr.  McEwxN,  Mr. 
McGrath.  BCr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
BtATSUi,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  MooRHEAO,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Sbumway,  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  22,  1987. 
through  November  28.  1987.  as  "National 
Adoption  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CMvil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GREE9I: 
H.  Res.  164.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  NASA  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
should  be  taken  away  from  Arthur  Ru- 
dolph: to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 


opment  of  oil  reserves  in  the  Arctic;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

67.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  a  memorial  for  the  sol- 
diers who  served  during  the  Korean  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

65.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  the  National  Agriciiltural  Pesti- 
cide Impact  Assessment  Program  CNAPIAP] 
and  the  Interregional  Project  4  [IR-4]  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  c:anadian  devel- 


ADDinONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Jetpords,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Howard.  Iflr.  db  Lugo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Mtume,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Akaka.  B4r.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Boucher,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Durbin.  Ids.  Oakar,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Schxtette,  Mr.  Brown  of  (California,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta. 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 
McCloskxy. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Idr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  McC^loskzy. 

H.R.  38:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mr. 
Kleczka. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Ctuaa. 

H.R.  267:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SMrni  of  Florida,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  401:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Mr.  McCloskkt,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Marleneb, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  603:  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
and  Miss  Schneider. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  918:  Mr.  Ckockxtt,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  925:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  956:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Price  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.R.  1195:  Mr.  Hammerschmhtt.  Mr.  Ra- 
VENZL.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Rowland  of  (jreorgia,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Martinzz,  and  Mr.  Williams. 


HJl.  1280:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 

MOAKLEY.    Mr.    FOGLIETTA,    MisS   SCHNEIDER. 

and  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 

MOAKLEY,    Mr.    FOGLIETTA,    MiSS   SCHNEIDER, 

and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1352:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

HJl.  1393:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1413:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1451:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Guarini.  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  1582:  Mr.  C:rockett. 

H.R.  1619:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1620:  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  1678:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1697:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  1729:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1823:  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  1885:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  1936:  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1966:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  1986:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  B4r.  Busta- 
mante,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1994:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California  and 
Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2057:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

HJl.  2114:  Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt. 

H.R.  2120:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  Inhofe  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  2284:  Mr.  Fawell. 

HJl.  2310:  Mr.  Bustamahte. 


H.R.  2312:  Mr.  DxPazio,  Mr.  Atkins,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  C^alif  omia. 

H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
McMiLLXN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Mfumx,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  B4r. 
Hansen,  Mr.  I^wis  of  California,  1^.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
BuBCHNER,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Ui.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  DkFazio,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McCollum,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  English,  and  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner. 

H  J.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Schuette. 

HJ.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Roemxr,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Hollow  ay,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kasicr,  Mr. 
Foster,  Itfr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  CJraig. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Broomfixld,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKENS,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Shu- 
STER,  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  CrHKNEY,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
ScHUFTTE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr. 

LUJAN.  

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ifwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pickle.  B4r.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 


Mack,  Mr.  Burning,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  SMrra,  Mr.  Petri.  B^.  Robbrs, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hollowat,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  (Xinger,  Mr.  Ballencbr.  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Lungrxn,  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  AuCooi,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  MuKTHA.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukkns, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ixvine  of  California,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Itx. 
Flippo,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Kahjorski.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Rftter,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Has- 
tert, Mr.  Bubcrnbr,  Mr.  Kolbb.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  C^ifomia,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A. 

LUKEN. 

H.J  Res.  224:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  DeWinb, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Shumway,  B4rs.  Kennel- 
ly, and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fror, 
Mr.  Goodling  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Rahalu  Mr.  DeFazio,  BCr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Martinee, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Irvine  of  California, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  PocLiErTA,  B4r.  Frost,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  and  Mr.  Axkxhs. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
HJl  1930:  Mr.  Perkins. 


? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  11.  1987 


MAnncf.  CXJBAWS  DETAINED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PAHUCK  L  SWINDALL 

OF  ffff^ 
ni  TBI  BOUSE  or  RSntKSDrTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  11. 19S7 
Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  yeelerdey.  the 
AMm*»  Joumel/Conettmion  newapeper  ran 
m  edIoiW  I  «wala  about  the  3.000  Mariel 
CulMna  being  detained  in  the  United  States. 

As  ttie  rwiidng  ndnoftty  member  o(  the  Sub- 
commmae  on  liimiiuiatlon.  Refugees,  and 
imamaionai  Ljw.  I  have  investigated  this 
manar  and  beiieve  it  deserves  action  by  Con- 


Thua,  I  command  this  edHorial  to  my  col- 
leaguea  and  urge  them  to  cosponsor  House 
Concumnt  ReaoluBon  112  which  demands 
that  Cuba  accept  their  citizens  being  l(ept  in 

The  edHorW  foUotvs: 
CASimo  u  RxAL  CuumiT  n  Cubam  DRAnm 
Caisu 
(By  ConcTeaaman  Pat  Swindell) 

We  Americans  frequently  display  a  re- 
markable and  somewhat  perplexing  propen- 
sity to  Idame  ourselves  first  for  clrcum- 
atancea  for  which  we  bear  little.  If  any,  re- 
apo^bOity. 

Ontalnly  thla  is  the  esse  with  the  roush- 
ly.  3.000  detainees  from  the  1980  Mariel 
Cuban  boatllft  who  are  now  held  at  the  At- 
lanta Federal  Penltoitiary  and  other  n.S. 
prison  fscOlUes. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  avalanche  of 
criticism  focused  on  the  way  the  situation 
has  Iwen  handled  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration in  gmeral  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisatton  Service  (INS)  in  particular. 
Those  same  critics  have  failed  to  level  any 
blame  or  criticism  at  the  real  culprit  in  this 
case    Fidel  Castro. 

When  129.000  refugees  fled  from  the 
Cuban  port  of  Ifariel  and  landed  in  South 
norida  in  liWO,  President  Jimmy  Carter  re- 
■ponded  by  making  all  of  them  "temporary 
residents"  eligible,  after  meeting  certain  re- 
quirements, to  become  V&  dtisens. 

More  than  Vt  percent  of  these  individuals 
have  been  law-«bldlng  dtisens  and,  to  date, 
over  90.000  have  adjusted  their  legal  status 
to  that  of  legal  residents.  In  the  next  sever- 
al months,  another  10.000  are  expected  to 
adjust  their  status  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  new  immigration  control  law  passed  by 
Ocmgress  last  year.  Only  3,000— less  than  3 
percent  of  those  who  came  in  the  1980  boat- 
llft—are  being  held  in  VS.  prisons  and  half- 
way house  facilities.  Roughly  1.500  of  those 
are  Iwing  kept  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
here  in  Atlanta. 

The  prison  tx>pulation  in  Atlanta  is  con- 
stantly changing.  Approximately  50  C^ban 
detainees  are  being  added  each  month  as  a 
result  of  parole  violations,  and  an  equal 
number,  based  on  INS  reviews,  are  being  re- 
released  into  our  society. 

VJS.  taxpayers  have  already  spent  over 
$340  million  to  house  the  prisoners  in  Atlan- 
ta with  annual  costs  hovering  around  $40 
million. 


None  of  the  Mariel  Cubans  brought  with 
them  records  that  would  disclose  their  past 
histories.  Despite  this  and  the  challenge  of 
processing  139.000  unexpected  immigrants, 
with  hardened  criminals  and  mental  pa- 
tients mixed  in,  the  INS  has  responded  with 
exceptional  effidency.  fairness,  and  exper- 
tise. 

All  139.000  Mariel  Cubans  have  been 
screened  and  processed  by  the  INS.  result- 
ing in  an  extraordinarily  small  numl>er— 313 
to  be  exact— having  been  continuously  de- 
tained. Of  those,  more  than  two-thirds  have 
histories  of  serious  mental  illness. 

With  the  exception  of  these  312.  aU  of  the 
present  detainees  have  at  some  time  been 
released  into  American  society  and  been 
given  a  chance  to  stay  here.  They  are  now 
locked  up  not  because  of  government  recal- 
dtrance  but  because  of  crimes  they  have 
committed  in  this  country.  These  CXibans 
are  charged  with  an  assortment  of  offenses; 
093  are  detained  because  of  drug  abuse  and 
trafficldng,  529  because  of  murder,  504  be- 
cause of  robbery,  326  because  of  assault,  185 
because  of  sex-related  crimes,  and  the  rest 
for  a  number  of  other  charges  ranging  from 
damaged  property  to  weapons  offenses.  It  is 
these  Individuals  who  are  deportable  under 
current  immigration  laws  because  they  have 
violated  the  terms  of  their  conditional  ac- 
ceptance into  this  country  and  because  their 
re-release  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
safety  of  law-abiding  American  citizens. 

U.S.  law  requires  the  federal  government 
to  deport  the  detainees  to  C^ba,  but  Castro 
refuses  to  accept  them  In  spite  of  an  agree- 
ment he  signed  on  December  14.  1984  to 
take  back  all  the  deportation  agreement,  ap- 
proximately 200  Mariel  Cuban  detainees 
were  returned  to  Cuba,  but  the  transfers 
ceased  in  May  1985  after  Castro  suddenly 
broke  off  the  agreement.  His  reason  for  that 
action  was  the  commencement  of  our  Radio 
Marta  broadcasts  into  CXiba,  but  Castro 
knew  those  broadcasts  were  to  begin  when 
he  originally  signed  the  deportation  agree- 
ment. 

In  a  nut  shell.  Castro  has  been  playing 
politics  with  these  detainees  and  it  is  he, 
rather  than  the  United  States  government, 
that  has  been  gxiilty  of  bad  faith. 

Rather  than  blame  ourselves  for  this  situ- 
ation. Congress  and  the  American  people 
shotild  state  explicitly  our  belief  that  Castro 
should  live  up  to  the  promises  he  made  in 
the  deportation  agreement  he  signed  with 
the  Reagan  Administration.  That  message  is 
not  getting  through  to  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, in  part  because  of  many  individuals 
who  choose  to  blame  America  first. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, I  have  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
House  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Castro  bares  ultimate  resiMnsibility  for  the 
Mariel  (Xiban  detainees  and  that  we  expect 
him  to  abide  by  the  agreement  which  he 
signed  in  December,  1984. 

We  know  from  Castro's  history  that  he 
pays  close  attention  to  American  public 
opinion  and  the  actions  of  Congress.  By 
passing  my  resolution.  Congress  wlU  in- 
crease pressure  on  Castro  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  taking  back  the  Mariel  detainees. 
There  are  those  who  believe  it  is  unrealistic 
to  think  that  Castro  could  be  pressured  into 


taking  back  the  (Tuban  prisoners.  High- 
ranking  State  diplomats  have  told  me  that 
this  resolution  will  help  them  inunensely, 
and  that  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
send  Castro  a  message  that  we  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  these  citizens  of  his  country. 

As  a  result  of  a  request  I  made  in  January 
of  this  year,  the  Inunlgration  Sulx»mmlttee 
will  soon  hold  hearings  on  this  Issue.  Para- 
mount In  our  considerations  will  be  main- 
taining pressiu-e  on  Castro  to  live  up  to  the 
1984  deportation  agreement,  the  safety  of 
law-abiding  citizens  in  this  country,  and  fun- 
damental fairness  in  processing  alien  crimi- 
nals. We  must  also  avoid  any  action  which 
would  encourage  other  third  world  coun- 
tries to  view  America  as  an  International 
Jailhouse  for  their  most  dangerous  crimi- 
nals. 

The  American  public  should  know  that 
their  government  is  woricing  diligently  to 
treat  the  Mariel  Cubans  fairly  and  to  end 
any  injustices  which  may  exist  at  the  Atlan- 
ta Federal  Penitentiary  and  other  immigra- 
tion detention  centers  holding  Cuban  pris- 
oners. They  should  also  know  that  the  real 
injustice  respecting  the  Mariel  Cubans  is 
being  pen>etrated  not  by  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington but  by  the  cigar-chomping  commu- 
nist dictator  in  Havana  who  created  this 
mess  in  the  first  place. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUE  TO 
C.  JUSTIN  HILL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OPTXiniESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
a  well  respected  and  highly  regarded  citizen 
of  Oklahorna,  Mr.  Justin  Hill,  wtx>  is  retiring 
after  22  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Restaurant  Association.  A  man  of 
great  wisdom,  wide  experience,  personal 
warmth,  good  humor,  and  strong  leadership 
skills,  Mr.  Hill  has  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  premier  authorities  and  adv(x»tes  of 
the  hospitality  Industry  in  the  Sooner  State. 

Justin  t>egan  his  career  as  manager  of  Vhe 
Udo  Cafeteria  in  Little  Rock.  AR,  in  1950. 
After  making  a  name  for  himself  tttere,  he 
went  on  to  become  the  director  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Restaurant  Association.  In  1960,  he 
became  deputy  executive  directed  of  ttie  Okla- 
homa Restaurant  Association,  and  then,  in 
1965,  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  ttie 
executive  director. 

During  his  tenure  as  executive  director, 
Justin  fielped  build  the  Oklahoma  Restaurarrt 
Association  into  the  dynamic  organization  that 
it  is  today.  To  his  credit,  the  assodatkxi  has 
become  an  influential  force  in  ttie  State's  cap- 
ital. Because  of  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  hospitality  industry,  the  association  has 
never  lost  a  legislative  issue  directed  specifi- 
cally to  ttie  food  service  or  hospitality  indus- 
tries. 
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Among  his  many  accomptishmerrts,  Justin 
has  helped  establish  national  criteria  for  food 
service  certiffcation  and  helped  create  a  na- 
tionaity  recognized  restaurant  site  evaluation 
program.  He  is  a  recipient  of  Hospitality  maga- 
zine's Hail  of  Fame  Award  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  University's 
College  of  Home  Economics. 

Justin  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
International  Society  of  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion Executives  and  president  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma State  Association  Executives.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  hiational  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion activities,  as  well  as  chamber  of  com- 
merce matters. 

I  wish  only  the  best  for  Justin  as  he  enters 
his  retirement  He  has  done  a  superiative  job 
representing  the  interests  of  restaurant  opera- 
tors in  Oklahoma  and  I  wish  him  the  best  in 
future  endeavors.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  ail  of  us  wtK>  have  known  him. 


MANAGUA  (BRACKS  DOWN  ON 
MOTHER'S  GROUP 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


#  This  "baUet"  symbol  idendfte*  ttatemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  credible  evklence  that  ttie 
Sandinista  regime  In  Nicaragua  is  engaged  in 
ttie  systematic  vk>lation  of  human  rights  as 
standard  government  policy.  For  years  ttie 
Nicaraguan  (Communists  have  enjoyed  ttie 
benefit  of  ttie  doubt  by  liberals  and  appease- 
ment minded  individuals  who  refuse  to  beiieve 
that  the  Sandinistas  hold  thousands  of  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker  ttiat  ttiere  will 
always  be  disputes  about  the  number  of  Nica- 
raguan citizens  imprisoned  in  ttieir  growing 
gulag  archipelago  but  it  is  now  very  diffKult  to 
deny  ttieir  existence.  Groups  like  Amnesty 
International.  Nwaragua's  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  ttie  International 
League  for  Human  Rights— in  existence  since 
1942  and  operating  in  a  consultative  status 
with  UNESCO— have  all  documented  extraju- 
dKial  or  summary  executions,  torture,  religkxjs 
intolerance  and  suspensions  of  civil  and 
human  liberties. 

Today  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  anottier  piece  of 
evklence  to  this  growing  list  of  Sandinista  in- 
spired atrocities.  I  believe  that  this  effort  is  im- 
portant because  of  ttie  need  to  clarify  that 
United  States  poik:y  in  Nicaragua  is  motivated 
not  only  by  our  national  security  interests  but 
also  out  of  a  moral  obligation  to  oppose 
human  rights  vtolations  wtierever  they  may 
occur.  A  New  Yori<  Times  newspaper  article 
dated  April  5.  1987,  effectively  articulates 
some  of  ttie  realities  of  life  under  ttie  Nicara- 
guan Sandinista  regime.  This  article  provides 
some  insight  for  doubting  Thomases'  in  this 
country  atxjut  ttie  systematic  persecution  of 
an  organization  called  ttie  "January  22  Move- 
ment of  Mottiers  of  Political  Prisoners."  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
offer  it  as  a  small  contrit>ution  to  an  accurate 
accounting  of  Nicaraguan  history. 
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Mamagoa  Cracks  Down  on  Q»ovr  That 

Phksses  roR  Paisomas'  Rights 

(By  Stephen  Klnzer) 

Managua,  Nicaragua.  April  4.— On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  calmly  and  quietly,  Concep- 
ci6n  Salazar  Gonzalez  sat  with  this  reporter 
explaining  the  new  movement  she  and  other 
relatives  of  prisoners  have  recently  formed. 

Mrs.  Salazar  talked  of  her  imprisoned  son, 
Domingo,  and  complained  that  the  security 
police  were  harassing  her  and  other  activist 
mothers  of  detainees. 

Suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Salazar  was  speaking, 
her  pregnant  daughter,  Neira,  23  years  old, 
burst  through  the  door  in  hysterics. 

After  being  calmed  by  her  mother  and 
others,  Neira  Salazar  l>egan  to  blurt  out  her 
story. 

"The  security,  they  came  l»ack  to  the 
house,"  she  said  between  heavhig  sobs. 
'They  took  Panor  away,  threw  him  on  the 
floor  of  their  jeep.  I  was  holding  on  to  him 
and  yelling  why  don't  they  Just  kill  the 
whole  family  at  once  and  get  it  over  with." 

Fanor  de  los  Angeles  Salazar.  21  years  old, 
was  apparently  the  latest  victim  of  a  police 
crackdown  on  the  two-month-old  movement 
for  amnesty  and  prisoners'  rights. 

When  Mrs.  Salazar  went  to  inquh^  about 
her  newly  arrested  son  on  Wednesday,  she 
said  the  next  day,  the  poUce  told  her  she 
would  never  see  either  Fanor  or  Domingo 
again  unless  she  stopped  her  activity  in  the 
movement  and  signed  a  confession  admit- 
ting to  collaborating  with  rebels.  She  re- 
fused and  was  released  several  hours  later. 

THREATS  AND  PTTNISHiaNT 

Other  founders  of  the  movement  said  In 
interviews  that  they  had  been  harassed  and 
threatened.  They  also  said  their  activism 
had  led  to  punishment  for  their  imprisoned 
relatives. 

At  a  news  conference  today.  Interior  Min- 
ister TomSs  Borge  said  the  new  movement 
"does  not  represent  the  will  of  family  mem- 
bers." He  said  most  relatives  of  prisoners 
considered  the  Sandinista  Government  to 
be  a  protector,  not  an  adversary. 

"Who  is  more  Interested  in  prison  condi- 
tions that  we  are?"  he  asked.  "There  has 
been  an  effort  by  a  group  of  politicos  to 
form  this  organization,  but  it  has  not  re- 
ceived real  support  from  the  relatives." 

More  than  1,500  Nicaraguans  have  joined 
the  new  movement.  Most  have  relatives 
Jailed  on  charges  of  collaborating  with  rebel 
groups.  The  movement's  leaders  said  they 
met  each  other  while  waiting  in  lines  to  see 
imprisoned  relatives  or  Interior  Ministry  of- 
ficials. 

The  Government  has  not  faced  a  chal- 
lenge of  this  nature  since  1984,  when  par- 
ents of  draftees  and  draft  evaders  tried  to 
organize.  Police  actions  in  many  communi- 
ties prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
major  protests,  and  no  mass  anti-draft 
movement  materialized. 

In  interviews  and  printed  statements,  the 
relatives  of  prisoners  say  they  will  risk  re- 
prisal to  organize  themselves  into  local  and 
regional  chapters. 

Since  a  state  of  emergency  was  imposed 
here  five  years  ago,  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  Nicaraguans  have  been  jailed 
for  violating  security  laws.  Advocates  for 
those  who  have  lieen  Jailed  say  the  state  of 
emergency  is  unconstitutional  and  charge 
that  the  people's  tribunal  that  has  sen- 
tenced many  of  the  prisoners  U  Illegally 
constituted. 

EMKRGENCT  IS  RXIIfFOSED 

Debate  over  the  state  of  emergency  con- 
tinued in  the  National  Assembly  on  Tues- 
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day,  when  a  measure  was  introduced  to  des- 
ignate Jan.  9,  the  day  the  new  Nicaraguan 
Constitution  was  promulgated,  as  Constitu- 
tion Day.  Several  hours  after  signing  the 
Constitution  that  day.  President  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra  reimpoaed  the  state  of 
emergency,  which  suspends  many  of  its 
guarantees. 

"On  Jan.  9  itself,  the  Constitution  was  vio- 
lated by  the  imposition  of  the  state  of  emer- 
gency," said  Rafael  Ck>rdova  Rivas.  a  promi- 
nent conservative  legislator. 

Joaquin  Mejia  of  the  Independent  liberal 
Party  said,  "It  would  l>e  l>etter  to  declare  a 
day  of  mourning  for  the  Constitution." 

A  Sandinista  legislator,  Orlando  Pineda, 
rejected  such  statements  as  "disre^ectful 
to  the  heroism  and  struggle  of  our  peooHe." 

BORCK  DEFENDS  JAIUNGS 

In  an  interview  last  month.  Interior  Ad- 
minister Borge  said  the  state  of  emergency 
"is  not  felt  by  anyone  except  those  who  vio- 
late revolutionary  laws." 

"There  are  no  strictly  political  detaineee." 
til.  Borge  said.  "No  one  is  in  jail  for  holding 
a  point  of  view.  A  prioner  may  l>e  a  labor 
union  member  or  pari  of  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party,  but  he  is  a  prisoner  l)ecauae  he 
broke  the  law  in  one  way  or  another." 

Mr.  Borge  said  that  there  were  9,691 
prison  inmates  in  Nicaragua  and  that  only 
109  were  being  held  in  security  prisons 
where  access  is  restricted. 

For  the  first  time,  Bfr.  Borge  indicated 
that  he  was  considering  reversing  his  policy 
of  keeping  the  most  disreputable  prison.  El 
Chlpote  in  Managua,  off  limits  to  investlgSp 
tors.  He  said  he  might  agree  to  allow  an  In- 
spection by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

One  of  the  activist  mothers,  who  asked 
that  her  name  not  be  used,  said  in  an  inter- 
view this  week  that  on  Feb.  11  she  was 
taken  to  El  Chlpote,  held  in  a  closed  cell  for 
eight  hours  and  then  interrogated  about  the 
new  organization.  She  said  interrogators 
wanted  to  know  names  of  its  leaders  and 
other  information  alwut  it. 

REBELS  ATTACK  POWER  LINES 

Since  the  beginning  of  1987,  rebels  Iwcked 
by  the  United  SUtes  have  begun  a  cam- 
paign of  economic  sabotage  by  blowing  up 
power  lines  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  failed  attempt  to  destroy  an 
electric  tower  in  Managua  on  March  16,  the 
first  such  attack  ever. 

Mr.  Borge  said  the  day  after  the  Managua 
blast  that  he  Interpreted  it  as  "an  alarm  bell 
telling  us  we  have  to  intensify  our  work."  It 
is  not  Icnown,  however,  If  Increased  vigilance 
resulting  from  the  blasts  is  directly  related 
to  the  campaign  against  the  newly  orga- 
nized relatives  of  prisoners. 

When  Mr.  Borge  and  other  Sandinistas 
were  imprisoned  in  the  1970's,  relatives  and 
supporters  staged  hunger  strikes  and  other 
public  campaigns  on  their  l)ehalf .  Recalling 
the  political  succees  of  those  demonstra- 
tions, the  Sandinistas,  now  in  power,  are 
anxious  to  assure  that  the  same  tactic  not 
be  used  against  them. 

"A  hunger  strike  of  200  mothers  in  a 
church  would  be  really  great,"  an  organizer 
of  the  new  movement  said  this  week. 
"That's  what  the  Sandinistas  want  to  pre- 
vent." 

DETAINEES  PUT  AT  10.000 

Meml>ers  of  the  organization,  which  is 
called  the  Jan.  22  Movement  Mothers  of  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  put  the  number  of  political 
detainees  in  Nicaragua  at  about  10,000. 
They  Include  in  that  number  all  prisoners 
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eonTtetad  of  coUmhorttlnt  wtth  rebels  and 
t  ttMWHOid  fanner  memben  of  the  de- 
I  National  OuutL 

If  ottMfa  of  vrimotma  flnt  Joined  together 
at  the  frrglnff!^  of  this  year  to  drav  up  a 
letter  addraased  to  the  Secretaries  Ooieral 
of  the  united  Nations  and  the  OrganiaaUon 
of  American  States,  who  visited  Managua  on 
Jan.  1*.  The  letter,  carrytaw  M  signatures, 
said  the  NIcaraguan  prison  system  was 
'ninjust  and  cni^  despite  official  propagan- 
da to  the  eontraiy." 

Three  days  later,  the  signers  and  others 
drew  up  a  charter  for  the  new  movement.  It 
is  not  legally  recognised,  however. 

In  their  letter  and  in  other  statements. 
the  mothers  have  asked  for  a  general  am- 
nesty, something  'ffp'««»*"  consider  highly 
umeiJtetIc  iff'*'^  as  long  as  war  ccmtin- 
ues  here. 

On  ICarch  S.  International  Women's  Day. 
several  hundred  mothers  assembled  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Social  Christian  Party 
and  pfn""*^  to  march  through  the  nearby 
streets  carrying  idaeards.  But  the  police  ar- 
rived and  told  them  such  a  march  would  not 
be  tolerated. 

MBRS  vnrr  AH  oaoAinzsK 

Aceordixw  to  a  complaint  filed  in  a  Mana- 
gua court  last  week,  security  agento  visited 
one  at  the  group's  4»ganlaerB.  Sflvia  Aledun 
MeK  at  her  hooae  in  Ticuantepe  on  March 
SI. 

Mrs.  Aledian  said  in  her  cmnplaint  that 
the  agents  came  "to  threaten  and  intimi- 
date me  into  stopping  my  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  Jan.  22  Movonent  of 
Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners,  or  else  I 
would  be  arrested." 

"They  also  told  me  that  in  ctxnpUance 
wtth  higho'  orders,  they  were  warning  me 
not  to  attend  meeUngs  of  the  committee." 
she  said. 

Sevnal  of  the  movement's  organizers  are 
members  of  the  Social  Christian  Party, 
which  opposes  SandinisU  rule  and  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  IBM  national  election. 
They  say  they  want  to  keep  the  movement 
nonpartisan,  but  some  members  fear  the 
party  is  trying  to  use  it  for  political  ends. 

One  of  the  group's  principal  legal  advisers 
is  ttulque  Sotelo  Borgen,  an  outspcAen 
antl-Sandinista  lawyer  who  is  a  meml>er  of 
the  National  Assembly  representing  the 
Conservative  Party.  He  has  defended  many 
lalsimers  accused  of  working  with  rebels,  in- 
dudtaig  Eugene  Hasenfus.  the  American  air 
cargo  hiMJiOT  who  was  captured  in  October 
while  on  a  clandestine  supply  mission  and 
who  was  later  convicted,  pardoned  and  re- 
leased. 

During  the  Hasenfus  trial.  President 
Ortega  siad  he  believed  that  Mr.  Sotelo  was 
connected  to  American  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

COULB  SaCOIIB  "VnT  nfPOKTAlIT" 

Mr.  Sotelo  said  this  week  that  the  move- 
ment of  prisoners'  relatives  "could  suddenly 
explode  into  something  very  imp<»tant  in 
this  country."  He  said  mothers  who  gath- 
ered at  prisons  on  visiting  days  were  being 
warned  not  to  take  part  in  the  movement  if 
they  wanted  to  assure  good  treatment  of 
their  jailed  sons. 

Several  mothers  said  in  interviews  that 
they  believed  their  sons  had  been  singled 
out  for  harsher  treatment  in  Jail  because 
news  of  the  mov«nent's  sctivities  had 
reached  JaQers.  The  movement  is  preparing 
a  list  of  cases,  which  it  says  will  also  include 
"names  of  some  of  the  prison  authorities 
who  take  cruel  reprisals  In  the  Jails." 

NIcaraguan  officials  have  denied  that  pris- 
oners are  physically  abused,  and  Mr.  Borge 
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said  last  month  that  cells  like  the  tiny  one 
in  El  Chipote  where  he  was  once  kept 
chained  to  the  floor  were  no  longer  in  use. 
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MEDAL  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN 
AWAY  FROM  ARTHUR  RU- 
DOLPH 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mW  TOKK 
ni  THS  BOU8X  OP  RXFRXSKirrATIVBS 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  France 
an  historic  trial  is  beginning— the  trial  of  Klaus 
Barbie,  a  former  Nazi  SS  lieutenant  known  as 
the  Butcher  of  Lyons.  It  Is  fitting  then  that 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  NASA  Dislkv 
guished  Service  Medal  should  be  taken  away 
from  Arthur  Rudolph. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  case 
of  Arthur  Rudolph,  in  the  fall  of  1984,  Ru- 
dolph, devetoper  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket  for 
NASA,  renounced  his  American  citizenship 
and  relumed  to  his  native  West  Gennany 
rather  than  face  deportation  charges  stem- 
ming from  allegations  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigattons. 

The  Justice  Department  charged  that  Arthur 
Rudolph  was  responsit>le  for  working  thou- 
sands of  slave  laborers  to  death  while  super- 
vistr>g  the  production  of  V2  missiles  for  the 
Nazis  during  Wortd  War  II.  This  is  the  same 
Arthur  Rudolph  who  in  1969  was  awarded  the 
Natkxial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tkxi's  Distinguished  Medal  for  his  Saturn  V 
wofk. 

Despite  the  revelatnns  of  Rudolph's  dark 
past.  NASA  has  refused  to  revoke  his  medal 
saying  "to  resdrxi  the  medal  would  serve  rK> 
useful  purpose  since  It  has  nothing  in 
common  with  ttie  allegatk)ns  against  him."  I 
strongly  disagree.  It  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  the  families  of  those  wfio  perished 
and  it  wouM  be  an  important  affirmatk>n  by 
the  United  States  and  its  agencies  that  moral 
outrages  shall  not  go  unpunished. 

One  additnnal  point  I  had  introduced  a 
similar  resolutnn  in  the  99th  Congress  but 
was  mistakenly  led  to  believe  that  a  Justice 
Department  agreement  with  Rudolph  provided 
that  no  actkm  would  be  taken  against  Ru- 
dolph shouM  he  leave  the  United  States  and 
renounce  his  citizenship.  I  now  have  a  copy  of 
this  agreement  and  it  states  only  that  In  retum 
for  Ns  departure,  there  will  be  no  actkxi  taken 
to  limit  his  "receipt  of  federal  retirement, 
health  care,  and/or  Social  Security  benefits." 
It  does  not  mandate  that  he  be  altowed  to 
keep  his  Distinguished  Servne  Medal  and  I 
believe  that  altowing  him  to  do  so  soils  this 
award. 

I  am,  therefore,  reintroducing  this  resdutton, 
expressing  tfie  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
serrtatives  that  the  NASA  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  be  taken  away  from  Arthur  Rudolph. 
It  Is  one  more  important  portkxi  of  a  message 
to  the  workj  that  the  Arthur  Rudolphs  and  the 
Klaus  Bart)ies  and  the  Kari  Linnases  will  not 
go  unpunished. 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  MOKTH  CABOURA 

ni  THE  Honsx  or  rkprsskntativxs 
Monday.  May  11, 1987 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Speaker,  to  observe  SmaN 
Business  Week,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratton  today  is  horwring  an  outstanding 
small  business  entrepreneur  from  every  State. 
One  of  those  honored  is  my  constituent,  Wil- 
liam H.  Wilson,  who  is  North  Carolina's  "Small 
Business  Person  of  Vne  Year." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  president  and  founder  of  the 
Ptoneer/Edipse  Corp.  in  Sparta,  NC,  wtik:h 
produces  some  of  our  Natnn's  most  ad- 
vanced and  effk:ient  high-speed  ftoor  cleaning 
and  buffirtg  equipment  Mr.  Wilson's  accom- 
plishment in  the  Itoor-care  industry  and  his 
contributkxw  to  his  community  have  been  im- 
pressive; furtherriKxe,  at  age  36,  he  is  just 
getting  started. 

At  this  point  I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  summary  of  Mr.  Wilson's  career 
ttwt  appears  in  "Small  Business:  America's 
Growth  Industry,"  published  by  the  S6A.  The 
article  says: 

William  Wilson  started  his  first  company, 
a  floor  c&re  service.  In  1971,  when  he  was  20. 
Five  years  later,  after  moving  to  Sparta 
from  West  Virginia.  Wilson  developed  a 
high-speed  system  of  floor  cleaning,  using 
specialized  buffers  and  chemicals.  He  reor- 
ganized and  renamed  his  company  as  Pio- 
neer/Eclipse in  1981,  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  his  unique  products 
which  have  significantly  changed  the  floor- 
care  industry. 

Sales  in  1980  totaled  $360,000:  last  year 
sales  topped  $16  million.  Pioneer/Eclipse 
employs  about  145  persons,  including  sales 
representatives  around  the  coimtry.  Wilson 
recently  started  another  firm  to  produce 
and  market  a  new  electric  hair  dryer.  Last 
June,  Wilson  started  construction  of  a  new 
factory  and  office  complex  four  times  as 
large  as  the  present  facilities.  Those  facili- 
ties include  a  solar-heated  office  building. 

Wilson  has  contributed  funds  for  a  county 
industrial  loan  program  and  has  funded  a 
scholarship  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing student  of  business  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  businesses  create  two  of 
every  three  new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  At 
a  time  wtien  our  Nation's  ingenuity  and  com- 
petitiveness are  tieing  severely  tested,  small 
businesses  are  creatirig  some  of  our  most  irv 
novative  and  useful  products.  At  Ptoneer/ 
Eclipse,  William  Wilson  provkles  a  good  exam- 
ple of  what  a  hard-working,  imaginative  busi- 
nessman can  do.  We  are  extren>ely  proud  of 
this  young  man  and  his  empk>yees. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  AND  JEAN 
KAHN 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSEHTATTVES 

Monday,  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  12,  1987,  the  National  Jewish  Center  for 
Immunotogy   and   Respiratory   Medicine   will 
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honor  two  of  west  Texas'  leading  citizens, 
Alan  and  Jean  Kahn  of  El  Paso. 

Between  the  two  of  them,  they  have  been 
involved  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA.  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  United  Way, 
Renaissance  El  Paso,  and  a  host  of  other 
dvk:  and  charitable  organlzattons. 

Alan  Kahn  is  a  prominent  businessman  and 
a  fomter  preskJent  of  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  he  is  credited  with  revitalizing 
the  chamber  *id  its  role  as  the  representative 
of  the  business  community.  Last  year,  he 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  capital  fund 
drive  of  the  Armed  Services  YMCA.  and  he  is 
a  nattonal  tiustee  of  the  National  Jewish  Hoe- 
pitai-National  Asthma  Center  in  Denver. 

Jean  Kahn  is  the  presklent  of  the  Independ- 
ent Management  Corp.,  vi^teh  specialczes  in 
research  and  devetopment  and  publk:  rela- 
tions. She  was  recognized  as  the  Woman  of 
the  Year  in  Health  by  the  El  Paso  Womens 
Political  Caucus,  and  served  on  the  Gover- 
nor's Commisskjn  on  Human  Relations.  She  is 
a  member  of  Leadership  Texas,  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Greater  El  Paso  Civk:.  Conven- 
tion, and  Tourist  Center. 

As  a  friend  of  the  family  for  many  years, 
though,  I  vwxjW  also  Hke  to  point  out  the  uni- 
versal thread  of  these  accomplishments,  and 
that  is  the  compasskjn  and  concern  by  Alan 
and  Jean  Kahn  for  their  fellow  human  beings. 
It  has  marked  and  inspired  their  involvement 
in  these  myriad  activities,  and  El  Paso  can 
only  benefit  from  their  future  involven»ent 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  unk^ue  human  ele- 
ment that  distinguishes  this  couple.  They  are 
Invtoved  in  activities  and  civic  concerns  that 
benefit  everyone,  rich  and  poor.  Angkj  and 
Hispank:  alike.  It  is  this  kind  of  selfless  gener- 
osity that  has  mariced  the  contributions  of 
Alan  and  Jean  Kahn  and  have  so  improved 
our  daily  lives  in  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  ttteir  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  House  to  commemorate 
their  honor  for  outstanding  community  seonce 

by  the  National  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology 
and  Respiratory  Medk^ine  on  May  12. 
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Coast  Guard  emptoyees.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  as  a  result  of  a  mili- 
ta/y  base  ctosing  or  a  reduction  in  scope  of 
operations  at  a  base,  there  is  no  present 
mart(et  vakje  for  the  sale  of  property  in  the 
area  on  reasoruible  terms  and  condttkxm,  ttie 
Secretary  may  give  assistance  to  DOD  em- 
ptoyees who  sell  their  homes  in  order  to  rek>- 
cate  as  a  result  of  a  job  bansfer.  The  Secre- 
tary may  compensate  tfwse  employees  for 
certain  tosses  they  incur  when  they  sell  their 
homes,  purchase  the  emptoyees'  homes 
under  certain  condttnns,  or  pay  the  amount 
owing  as  the  result  of  a  foreckMure. 

Section  3  of  this  bW  wouM  require  the  Coast 
Guard  to  hire  qualified  tocal  workers.  If  avail- 
able, wt>en  canying  out  contiacts  in  States 
where  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  the 
national  average.  This  section  will  ensure  that 
Coast  Guard  personnel  whose  jobs  are  tost  in 
the  Coast  Guard  realignment  process  will  be 
at)le  to  take  advantage  of  any  new  Coast 
Guard  job  opportunities  created  tocally. 

Eariy  enactment  of  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
minimize  the  hardships  experienced  by  Coast 
Guard  emptoyees  wtK)  must  change  jobs  or 
resklences  as  a  result  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
upcoming  realignment  of  operations. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  RELOCA- 
■nON  ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
COAST  GUARD  EMPLOYEES 
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outstandkig  contributions  of  the  food  servtoe 
industry  and  their  communities. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  also  a  past  presklent  of  the 
International  Society  of  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion Executives  and  an  active  member  of  nu- 
merous professtonal  associations. 

Before  his  association  work,  he  had  a  dntirv 
guished  career  in  journalism  as  a  reporter, 
writer  and  edKor  for  ttie  Assodatad  Praas.  the 
Washington  Post  ttie  St  Louis  Review  and 
other  newspapers  wtiere  he  earned  many 
awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  all  of  ttie  contributions  Mr.  Quinn  has 
made  to  our  community.  His  retiremem  is  well- 
earned,  and  we  thank  him  for  a  job  «veH  done. 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  wouW  allow  certain 
Coast  Guard  emptoyees  who  must  relocate  as 
a  result  of  ttie  Coast  Guard's  recent  realign- 
ment initiative  to  receive  governmental  assist- 
ance when  ttiey  sell  ttieir  homes.  The  bill  also 
ensures  that  jobs  created  by  Coast  Guard 
contiacts  earned  out  in  States  wtiere  the  un- 
emptoyment  rate  exceeds  ttie  national  aver- 
age will  go  to  qualified  local  workers. 

Section  2  of  ttiis  tnll  would  extend  ttie  cov- 
erage of  a  Department  of  Defense  housing  re- 
tocation  assistance  program  to  include  certain 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DONALD  QUINN 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TXmiESSEB 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  memtwr  of  the  Denver 
community,  Mr.  Donakj  Quinn,  who  is  retiring 
from  his  position  as  executive  director  of  ttie 
Colorado-Wyoming  Restaurant  Association. 
Don's  knowledge  of  the  restaurant  and  hospi- 
tality industiv  and  his  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessionalism have  earned  him  respect 
ttiroughout  ttie  community,  and  we  certainly 
wish  the  best  for  him  during  his  retirement 

Under  his  leadership,  ttie  Cotorado-Wyo- 
ming  Restaurant  Association  [CWRA]  doubled 
ite  memisership.  increased  its  budget  fourtokJ 
and  saw  its  annual  convention  become  a 
major  regkxial  food  industty  tiBde  show.  More 
importantty,  CWRA  expanded  ita  professtonal 
sennce  to  its  members  and  grew  in  infkjence 
among  the  business  community,  government 
agencies,  allied  associations,  ttie  news  media 
and  ttie  publk:. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  ttie  restaurant  and  hospitality  in- 
dustry has  been  ttie  major  gains  CWRA  has 
eamed  in  ttie  Cotorado  and  Wyoming  Legisla- 
tures due  to  Mr.  Quinn's  tireless  efforts  and 
political  skills.  His  dedfcation  to  boiWing 
CWRA's  leadership  role  was  recognized  in 
1986  by  ttie  association's  board  of  directors 
when  ttiey  presented  him  witti  a  special  bridge 
bulkier  award. 

In  1981,  he  was  chosen  Man  of  ttie  Year  by 
ttie  Cotorado  Chefs  de  Cuisine  Association. 
And,  in  January  of  ttiis  year,  he  was  inducted 
into  CWRA's  Food  Sernce  Hall  of  Fame, 
whKh  recognizes  indivkkials  who  have  made 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPOaRIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaKfomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  proudly  and  gratefully  spoken  many 
times  of  those  select  few  wtio  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  protecting  Mils  country.  But  ttiat 
term,  pride  and  gratitude  applies  to  anottier 
group  which  also  protects  ttiis  countiy— our 
men  and  women  in  btoe  on  ttie  front  lines  of 
our  communities. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  Friday,  May  15,  has 
been  designated  Poltee  Memorial  Day— a  day 
to  remember  and  honor  ttiese  men  and 
women  who  have  given  ttieir  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty.  These  men  and  women  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifk^  in  ttieir  unending  effort 
to  protect  and  serve  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation.  They  deserve  all  our  prayers  and  our 
undying  gratitude. 

I  know  ttiat  I  am  partkxilarty  proud  of  my 
distrtot's  polk»  forces  in  Santa  Ana,  Buena 
Parit,  Garden  Grove,  Anaheim,  Westminister, 
Stanton,  and  ttwse  in  ttie  Orange  County 
Deputy  Sheriffs,  Los  Angeles  County  Deputy 
Sheriffs  and  Latino  Pdfce  Offfcers  Associa- 
tion. It  has  been  an  honor  to  come  to  know  ao 
many  of  ttiese  men  and  women  personally. 
Day  in  and  day  out  ttiey  put  up  witti  it  all  of  it 
the  darkest  skle  of  human  nature.  And  they 
do  so,  honorably,  bravely,  patientty  and  cour- 
teously. They  are  our  friends  and  protectors— 
ttie  thin  blue  line  that  very  often  means  the 
difference  betv^een  civility  and  anarchy. 

Since  1960.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  ttian  2,600 
polk:e  officers  have  died  in  ttie  line  of  duty 
serving  their  communities.  This  is  testimony  to 
ttie  bravery  and  dedtoation  ttiat  our  polne  offi- 
cers bring  to  their  work  daily. 

It  is  ttierefore  very  important  that  we  here  in 
Congress  vwxk  witti  ttie  polwe  to  make  ttieir 
job  safer  and  their  wort«  more  effective.  After 
all,  an  attack  on  a  polk»  officer  is  an  attack 
on  all  of  us.  Congress  must  recognize  ttiis  and 
pass  laws  ttiat  provkle  our  police  witti  ade- 
quate tools  to  fight  crime.  We  must  also  enact 
laws  ttiat  enable  us  to  put  criminals  away  with 
speed  and  certainty. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ot>- 
serving  Poltee  Memorial  Day  ttiis  May  15.  A 
poitoeman's  tot  is  often  a  ttiankless  one.  Rec- 
ov*ana  their  fallen  comrades  will  bring  an  en- 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 
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Monday.  Maw  11. 1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Sptafcar,  aocordng  to  the 
BuTMM  of  ttw  Caraiu*,  cum  35  percent  of 
houMtwtde  naltonwMo  lent  housing:  and  iMith 
•ome  couniee  in  urtMn  areas  the  figure  for 
rsnisr-oocupiad  housing  is  as  high  as  90  per- 
cent f=or  that  reason.  I  thought  that  my  cd- 
might  be  intoreeted  in  Itnowing  about 
that  I  recently  introduced  that 
wouM  graady  benefit  their  constituents  who 
rent  Imwing 

One  of  the  maior  tuta  of  the  99th  Con- 
greee  was  to  rafonn  the  current  Tax  Code  in 
an  eftort  to  malw  our  tax  system  moreequita- 
Ue.  A  mejor  exampto  of  dtocrimination  in  ttw 
hMsmsl  Revenue  Code  is  that  homeowners 
are  sMowed  to  deduct  reel  estate  taxes  and 
moflgage  intareet  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
in  determining  their  taxabte  income,  but  rent- 
erSk  who  pay  a  portion  of  the  local  and/or 
State  real  estate  taxes  mdirectty  through  rent 
are  not  aiowed  to  receive  any  tax  t)enefits  for 
having  paid  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
same  axpenees  alowod  to  homeowners.  This 
dhcrimination  was  continued  In  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1986  by  imiling  tax  benefits 
prewiousiy  avaiabto  for  construction  of  new 
rsnial  housing  and  denying  to  renters  certain 
deductions  granted  to  homeowners.  For  ex- 
ampia.  under  the  new  tax  law,  homeowners 
can  deduct  ttte  Interest  on  loans  secured 
the  equity  in  ttteir  home  to  pay  ex- 
for  health  care  and  education— a  de- 
duction denied  nonfwmeowners  wtw  borrow 
dkectly  for  identical  purposes. 

For  thoee  reaaons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduoed  ttie  Tenant  Tax  Equity  Act  of 
1967— legislation  that  is  designed  to  correct  in 
pert  that  inequity  by  amendmg  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  permit  tenants  to 
take  a  tax  deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  they 
now  pay  indbectly  through  their  rent  If  State 
or  local  law  provides  ttwt  tfie  larKllord  Is  the 
reel  estate  collection  agent  for  his  or  her  ten- 
ants, ttten  Itiis  legisiation  woukJ  altow  the  de- 
duction above  the  line,  that  is,  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  irtcome  In  determining  adjusted 
groes  income  as  opposed  to  Itemizing  the  de- 
ductioa  This  wouU  benefit  those  tenants  wtto 
do  not  Itemize  their  deduction  as  well  as 
ttwae  wfto  do. 

Passage  of  ttte  Tenant  Tax  Equity  Act  of 
1967  would  make  our  current  tax  system  more 
equNabto  for  a  greater  number  of  taxpayers. 
For  exampto.  my  legistaiton  wouM  reduce  the 
tax  burden  on  kyw-income  taxpayers.  Accord- 
ing to  ttw  Department  of  HoiMing  and  Uft>an 
Devetopment  In  1963  over  two-thirds  of  aJI 
houaehotd  rental  unite  were  occupied  by  fami- 
ies  with  incomes  of  under  $20,000.  Clearly, 
passage  of  this  legiatatton  wouM  be  a  wel- 
oome  reief  to  those  tow-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers. 

In  addKion,  passage  of  ttiis  legistatlon  woukl 
enflbto  IndKnduals  to  decide  wtiettier  to  pur- 
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cftase  or  rent  housing  without  undue  econom- 
ic bias.  The  current  preferential  tax  tieatinent 
of  homeowners  dtolorte  the  MMdual's  clwtee 
between  buying  a  honte  and  renting  housing. 
This  bias  constitutes  dear  Interference  with 
ecofK)mic  efficiency. 

Theee  advantages  wouM  make  it  easier  for 
IndMduais  to  live  In  rental  housing  and,  to 
some  degree,  mitigate  tfw  need  for  housing 
subsidtes.  Just  as  Important  ttw  correctton  of 
this  Inequity  wouM  help  stem  the  IHght  of  fami- 
lies to  tfw  suburbs— a  trend  which  isresponsi- 
bto,  In  part  for  ttw  ecorwrnc  deterioratton  of 
our  major  urtwn  centers. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  hold  hearirigs  on  the  Tenant  Tax  Equity  Act 
of  1987  as  soon  as  possi)to,  and  I  also  urge 
my  coHeagues  to  cosponsor  ttiis  Important 
legistation.  Betow,  I  have  submitted  the  text  of 
my  t)ill  in  ttw  Record  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues: 

HJl.— 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHOBT  TITLB. 

Tliis  Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Tenant  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  Z.  TENANT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  RENTAL  PROPER- 
TY ALLOWED  DEDUCTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN REAL  PROPERTY  TAXES. 

(a)  In  Oknikai Section  164  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sutMection  (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(h)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f )  the 
following  new  sutMection: 

"(g)  Rkal  Propirtt  Tazbs  Imposed  on 
Tkraitts. — 

"(1)  In  GEifKRAL.— If  under  any  State  law— 

"(A)  a  person  (hereinafter  in  this  sul>sec- 
tion  referred  to  as  the  tenant')  renting  resi- 
dential real  property  from  another  person 
(hereinafter  in  this  sul>8ection  referred  to  as 
the  'landlord')  is  treated  as  having  an  inter- 
est in  real  property, 

"(B)  a  tax  is  impose  on  such  interest  t>ased 
on  the  assessed  value  of  the  residential  real 
property  t>eing  rented, 

"(C)  the  tenant  is  personally  liable  for  the 
tax  Imposed  on  such  interest,  and 

"(D)  the  landlord  is  treated  as  an  agent  of 
the  State  or  local  govenunent  for  purposes 
of  collecting  the  tax  imposed  on  the  inter -^st 
of  the  tenant, 

then  such  tax  collected  from  the  tenant  in 
accordance  with  such  State  law  shall  l>e  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  tinder  subsection  (a) 
to  the  tenant. 

"(2)  TRXAmxira  or  landlord.— In  any  case 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies,  no  amount 
shall  t>e  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
landlord  by  reason  of  any  taxes  collected  by 
the  landlord  as  an  agent  of  the  State  or 
local  government." 

(b)  DzDucnoH  Allowed  in  CoMPtmHG  Ad- 
justed Gross  Ihcomk.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  62  of  such  Code  (defining  adjusted 
gross  Income)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  Real  fropkrtt  taxes  imposed  on 
tenants.— The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
164(a)  to  the  extent  attrilnitable  to  section 
164(g)." 

(c)  Epfbctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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PLAYTNO  ABOXJT  ON  TRADE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

op  MASSACRUSCrrS 
m  THX  HOU8K  or  RKFRXSBITATIVKS 

Monday.  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  very  toose  talk  about  ttw  Gep- 
hardt amendment  adopted  l)y  tfw  l-louse, 
which  talk  has  very  little  in  fact  to  do  vMth  the 
Qepftardt  amendment  Partk^larly  in  vogue 
theee  days  have  been  wftolty  In  opposite  com- 
parisons between  some  of  our  recent  actkMW 
and  the  Snwot-Halley  tariff. 

The  fdtowing  aiUcto  from  ttw  Boston  Gtobe 
by  Dean  Lester  TtHjrow  of  tfw  Stoane  School 
of  Marwgement  at  MIT  very  effectively  pointa 
out  the  enw  of  many  of  tfwse  argumenta.  I 
voted  for  tfw  Geptwrdt  amendment  and  I 
tfwrefore  do  not  agree  with  everything  Dean 
TfMjrow  says.  But  the  general  thrust  of  his  arti- 
de  Is  exceliently  reasorwd  and  not  only  re- 
t)utta  many  of  tfw  sonwwfwt  stvill  anti-Gep- 
hardt amendnwnt  argumenta,  but  also  makes 
very  dear  why  sonworw  ever  tfwught  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  ttw  amendment  to 
pass. 

As  Les  Thurow  poirrts  out  in  this  article,  had 
Ronakl  Reagan  been  doing  ttw  job  he  ought 
to  have  been  (toing  as  Presklent  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  intemattonal  ecorwmic 
affairs,  ttw  Geptwrdt  amendment  woukJ  not 
only  not  have  been  passed,  it  woukJ  not  have 
t>een  offered.  Our  colleague  Mr.  Gephardt 
responded  because  the  Presklent  of  tfw 
United  States  has  failed  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
t>ilities  to  our  ecorwmy  In  this  regard. 
Plating  About  on  Trade 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

With  the  passage  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment in  the  US  House,  charges  of  protec- 
tionism are  in  the  air.  To  drive  that  charge 
home,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  fre- 
quently compared  with  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  the  1930s.  Since  that  comparison  is 
so  frequently  made,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
out  the  Smoot-Hawley  underbrush. 

Whatever  it  is,  good  or  t>ad,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  not  another  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff.  The  Smoot-Hawley  measure,  enacted 
in  June  1930,  was  a  tariff  placed  on  imports 
by  a  country  ttiat  tiad  the  world's  largest 
balance  of  payment  surplus — exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  by  more  than  20  percent  in 
1929  and  1930.  In  contrast,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  threatens  to  tax  foreign  exiMrts 
into  the  American  marlcet  If  foreign  coun- 
tries do  not  expand  their  imports.  The  Gep- 
hardt amendment  Is  primarily  an  effort  to 
expand  world  trade,  although  it  secondarily 
threatens  to  contract  it  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  respond  Ui  a  positive  way. 

In  1987  the  United  States  is  running  the 
world's  largest  trade  deficit.  It  could  not  "do 
a  Smoot-Hawley"  if  it  wanted  to.  If  Japan, 
the  world's  largest  net  surplus  nation,  were 
to  enact  a  tariff  keeping  imports  out,  it 
would  l>e  "doing  a  Smoot-Hawley."  But  as  a 
trade  deficit  nation  the  United  States 
doesn't  liave  the  right  circumstances  to  do  a 
Smoot-Hawley. 

Efforts  by  a  deficit  nation  to  control  its 
l>alance  of  payments  are  not  equivalent  to 
efforts  by  a  siuplus  nation  to  reduce  im- 
ports. If  anything  designed  to  reduce  im- 
ports Is  Smoot-Hawley  protectionism,  then  a 
falling  dollar,  for  example,  is  Smoot-Hawley 


protectionism  since  it,  too,  is  designed  to 
reduce  imports  by  making  them  more  ex- 
pensive for  Americans  to  buy.  All  policies  to 
correct  the  UJ3.  iMOance  of  paymenta  become 
"Smoot-Hawley"  protectionism,  since  all  of 
them  will  reduce  UJ3.  imports. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  not  to  be  found  in  the  amendment 
itself,  but  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  needed. 
If  the  Reagan  Administration  had  been 
doing  its  Job  in  international  trade,  the 
American  balance  of  payments  would  not 
have  gotten  so  massively  out  of  balance  in 
the  first  place  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion woxild  be  aggressively  working  to  open 
foreign  markets  without  having  to  t>e  prod- 
ded by  a  blunderbuss  from  Congress.  Con- 
gress caimot  carry  out  foreign  policy  in  a 
subtle  way.  The  Gephardt  amendment  is 
not  subtle.  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  however,  to  be  diplomati- 
cally subtle,  but  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
act 

One  can  rightly  ctiarge  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  a  crude  instrument  for  ol>- 
taining  a  legitimate  end,  but  it  is  then  the 
responsibility  of  those  that  make  such 
charges  to  design  and  enact  less-crude  in- 
struments. What  is  their  solution  to  the 
problem? 

To  Just  allow  the  American  balance  of 
payments  deficit  to  drag  on  is  to  let  the 
United  States  fall  into  international  debt  to 
an  extent  that  will  be  far  worse  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
any  damage  caused  by  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. As  a  huge  debtor  nation,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  run  very  large  trade  sur- 
pluses to  earn  the  money  to  pay  those  debts. 
The  rest  of  the  world  will,  as  a  consequence, 
either  have  to  adjust  their  economies  to 
accept  those  exports  or  watch  us  default  on 
wtiat  we  owe  to  their  citizens.  Small  changes 
in  trading  patterns  are  now  much  l>etter 
than  massive  changes  in  the  future. 

It  is  Important,  however,  that  Americans 
understand  that  when  the  words  "open  mar- 
kets" are  used  they  are  not  t>eing  used  in  an 
American  context.  In  America  markets  are 
closed  by  identifiable  laws— tariffs,  quotas, 
marketing  restrictions.  Abroad,  foreign  mar- 
kets are  often  closed  by  culture  and  social 
organization.  Close  semi-ownership  rela- 
tions lietween  Japanese  producers  and  their 
suppliers,  for  example,  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  American  parts  suppliers  to 
break  Into  the  Japanese  market.  The  big 
Japanese  makers  of  semiconductors  also 
Just  tiappen  to  be  the  big  users  of  semicon- 
ductors. Japanese  cars  are  sold  by  company- 
employed  door-to-door  salesmen  and  not  by 
auto  dealers.  Finding  American  dealers  to 
sell  their  cars  is  easy  for  Japanese  auto  com- 
panies. Setting  up  national  door-to-door 
sales  networks  in  Japan  is  almost  impossible 
for  foreign  car  manufacturers. 

There  is  a  problem  of  openness  in  Japan, 
not  because  they  have  more  legal  restric- 
tions on  imports  ttian  we  do— they  don't, 
but  In  the  fact  that  no  one— even— the 
world's  very  btsX.  exporters  such  as  the  Ger- 
main or  the  Koreans— can  crack  the  Japa- 
nese market.  No  manufacturing  nation  ex- 
ports successfully  to  Japan.  As  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Korean  Business  World  put  it. 
"Selling  to  Japan:  It  Ain't  Easy." 

Hopefully,  the  Japanese  would  have  rec- 
ognized that  to  sell,  they  must  buy  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  tilt  them  over  the 
head.  But  they,  and  they  are  not  the  only 
ones,  have  not  done  so.  HopefuUy.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  have  en- 
tered into  subtle  international  negotiations 
to  obtain  wtiat  must  l>e  obtained.  But  he  has 
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not  done  so.  Given  Iwth  of  these  falltures. 
Congress  has  stepped  into  the  fray  and  is 
admittedly  flaying  about.  But  wtiat  would 
one  expect,  given  these  circumstances? 

(Lester  C.  Thurow  is  the  Gordon  Y.  Bll- 
lard  professor  of  economics  and  manage- 
ment at  MIT.  His  column  appears  monttily 
on  this  page.) 


UNE-ITEM  VETO 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1987 
Mr.  OiANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Cfwries  Dudley  Warrwr,  and  not  Mark  Twain, 
who  noted  that  "everybody  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  notx>dy  does  anytfung  at>out  it." 
With  that  observatk)n  In  mind.  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  legistatkx)  today  to  give  line-item 
veto  authority  to  the  Presklent  of  ttw  United 
States  wf)en  continuing  resohJtxMis  are  pre- 
sented for  his  signature. 

This  proposal  Is  klentKal  to  a  bill  offered  In 
the  other  body  by  tfw  distinguisfwd  sennr 
Senator  from  Washington  State,  Daniel  J. 
Evans. 

The  need  for  ttiis  measure  is  obvtous.  Last 
year.  Congress  failed  to  enact  any.  of  the  13 
regular  appropriatk>n  bills  and  instead  rolled 
them  into  a  single,  half  trillwn  dollar  continuing 
resolutkx). 

l-lad  this  measure  bedn  In  effect  then,  the 
Presklent  coukJ  have  vetoed  Indrvktual  line 
Items,  without  jeopardizing  the  Government's 
at)«lity  to  keep  operating. 

This  proposal  vrouW  apply  only  to  continu- 
ing resolutkXTO  consisting  of  two  or  more  ap- 
propriatton  bills  and  It  wouW  be  implemented 
only  on  2-year  trial  basis. 

Our  increasing  reliance  on  continuing  reso- 
luttons  to  keep  the  Government  in  operatnn 
has  diminished  the  accountat)ility  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Presklent.  A  Hne-item  veto 
woukl  restore  a  good  deal  of  that  accountabil- 
ity- 
More  Importantly,  howwver,  the  proposal  is 

needed  to  help  us  put  the  brakes  on  a  Feder- 
al budget  that's  produced  an  ocean  of  red 
link.  A  line-item  veto,  of  course,  wouW  not 
cure  the  problem  of  overspending  by  itself, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  wooW  help.  It 
woukl  be  a  tool  for  deleting  excessive  and  un- 
necessary sperxling  Items  from  an  overt)lown 
budget 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
reservattons  about  the  effect  that  an  unlimited 
line-item  veto  woukl  have  on  the  separatton  of 
powers,  and  I  understand  their  reservattons.  A 
strength  of  this  proposal  is  that  (Congress  can 
make  sure  the  Presklent  never  has  the 
chance  to  use  the  line-item  veto.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  pass  the  appropriatkxis  bHIs  on  time. 

I  woukl  suggest  tfwt  it  is  the  current  state  of 
affairs — rolling  appropriattons  Into  orw  rrwm- 
month  resolutk>n  and  playing  "chteken"  with 
the  White  House  as  tfw  Government  is  at>out 
to  shut  down— tliat  represents  a  perversion  of 
the  separatnn  of  powers.  The  pubik:  is  tired 
of  rtwtork:  about  the  need  for  fiscal  austerity 
in  Government  Mayt)e  we  can't  do  anything 
about  the  weather,  but  we  can  do  sorrwtfwig 
about   the   way   we   spend   the   taxpayers' 
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morwy.  And  giving  ttw  Presklent  authority  to 
veto  line  items  In  continuir^  appropriattons 
woukl  be  a  pretty  good  place  to  start 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  kwert  the  text 
of  the  bill  at  this  point  ki  the  RECiORD. 
H.R.- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ENROLLMENT  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT  RESO. 
LUnONS. 

(a)  In  Gknzrau— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  when  any  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  is  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  In  the  same 
form,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  resolution  originating  in  the 
Senate)  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution 
originating  in  the  House  of  Representatives) 
shall  cause  the  enrolling  clerk  of  such 
House  to  enroll  each  item  of  such  Joint  reso- 
lution as  a  separate  Joint  resolution. 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution  that  is  required  to 
l>e  enrolled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  shall  be  enrolled  without  sut>8tanttve 
revision, 

(B)  shall  conform  in  style  and  form  to  ttie 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code  (as  such  provisions  are 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section),  and 

(C)  shall  l)ear  the  designation  of  the  meas- 
ure of  wlilch  it  was  an  item  prior  to  such  en- 
rollment, together  with  such  other  designa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  such 
Joint  resolution  from  other  Joint  resolutions 
enrolled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  measure. 

(b)  Procedures.- A  Joint  resolution  en- 
rolled pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sulwec- 
tion  (a)  with  respect  to  an  Item  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  bUl  under  Clauses  2  and  3  of 
Section  7  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  presented  to  the  President  for 
approval  or  disapproval  (and  otherwise 
treated  for  all  purposes)  in  the  maimer  pro- 
vided for  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  general- 
ly. 

(c)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  tills  sec- 
tion, the  term  "item"  means  any  numl)ered 
section  and  any  unnuml>ered  paragraph  of 
any  Joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations. 

(d)  AppucumoN.— The  provisions  of  tills 
section  shall  apply  to  Joint  resolutions 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  during  the  two- 
calendar-year  period  l)eglnnlng  with  ttie 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 


SANCTIONS  ONLY  LEAD  TO 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  crUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  call 
your  attentxxi  to  a  recent  artk::ie,  "Sanctions 
Only  Add  to  Tragedy,"  by  Alan  C.  BrownfeW. 
Half  a  year  ago,  C}ongress  detwted  tfw  issue 
of  sanctkjns  toward  ttw  South  African  Govern- 
ment I  was  directly  opposed  to  these  sanc- 
ttons  due  to  my  fear  that  they  wouW  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  very  people  that  the 
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•andions  ware  auppoMd  to  help,  n  now  ap- 
pMvs  that  my  ftars  may  be  aubetantiated 

m  the  abov*4nenlioned  articie.  a  biack 
Epiecopal  bishop  a*  Washington.  DC.  John 
Walker,  is  curranHy  trying  to  persuade  United 
Slatee  corporations  to  remain  in  South  Africa. 
Ha  baievoB  that  U.S.  companies,  rather  than 
puMng  out,  shoukJ  stay  and  provide  more 
triMng  for  their  blacfc  employees.  He  also 
poimad  out  that  many  American  firms  have 
had  a  vary  posHiva  affect,  and  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  South  Africa. 

Instead  of  placing  sanctions  against  the 
vary  people  wa  are  trying  to  assist  we  must 
racogniie  the  power  of  example.  When  Ameri- 
ca fhma  are  able  to  provide  a  harmonious 
and  proaperous  work  environment  ttiey  can 
aleviata  some  of  the  maior  problems  the  av- 
araga  black  South  African  faces.  It  is  far  more 
beneffc:ial  to  the  black  South  African  to  set  a 
poailive  example  ttwn  it  is  to  try  and  assert 
pressure  by  means  of  sanctions. 

Congress  needs  to  reevahjate  the  implica- 
ttons  and  net  impact  of  imposing  economic 
sanctkxn  upon  the  black  South  African.  Rev- 
erend Gugucfta.  director  of  a  private  biack  reli- 
gious outreach  program  in  South  Africa,  pre- 
dhrtad:  "As  soon  as  the  American  people 
impoae  sanctions,  ttiey  will  pat  ttiemselves  on 
the  back  and  turn  ttwir  attentnn  to  other  trou- 
ble spots  in  the  wortd.  and  blacks  in  South 
Africa  wM  be  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces."  Let's 
remove  the  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
before  it  is  too  late. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Brown- 
fetd's  artkdf .  The  artide  is  as  fdtows: 
SAKcnoiis  Ohlt  Add  to  Tragkdt 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Now  that  sanctiona  have  been  imposed 
upon  South  Africa,  a  number  of  spokesmen, 
Iwth  Idack  and  white,  have  started  to  ex- 
press akeptkdsm  about  their  impact  upon 
conditions  in  that  country. 

The  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington. 
D.C..  John  Walker,  who  is  blacli,  is  trying  to 
persuade  VJ8.  corporations  to  remain  In 
South  Africa.  He  Iwlieves  that  U.S.  compa- 
nies, rather  than  pulling  out  of  Africa. 
slUHild  provide  more  training  for  their  black 
employees.  He  states:  "I  don't  see  why  liber- 
als think  there's  only  one  way  of  going 
about  accomplishing  what  you  want  to  ac- 
complish." 

Bish<K>  Walker,  pointing  out  that  many 
American  Anns  have  had  a  l>eneficial  influ- 
ence in  South  Africa  by  providing  integrat- 
ed workplaces  and  by  training  and  promot- 
ing  bla^  employees,  states:  "If  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  simply  pull  out  and  turn  over  their 
operations  to  the  South  African  govermnent 
or  someone  who  is  not  in  concert  with  the 
notion  of  the  destruction  of  apartheid,  then 
I'd  say  I'd  rather  have  them  stay  l>ecause  we 
can  work  with  you." 

The  respected  black  columnist  of  77i« 
Wathington  Pott,  William  Raspberry,  notes 
that.  "General  Motors'  puUout  from  South 
Africa,  widely  haOed  by  anti-apartheid  ac- 
tivists here  oolght  end  up  doing  more  harm 
than  good. .  .  .  Actions  undertaken  with  the 
goal  of  hurting  white  South  Africans  do  not 
necessarily  help  black  South  Africans  and 
may  turn  out  to  do  them  unintended  harm." 

Raspberry  laments  that,  "There  was  a 
time  when  serious  efforts  by  the  South  Afri- 
can government  to  improve  the  lot  of 
blai^s— improved  education,  better  Job  op- 
portunities, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  a  lim- 
ited franchise— would  have  been  embraced 
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as  important  steps.  Now  anything  short  of 
one-man/one- vote  is  kissed  off  as  'merely 
cosmetic.'  There  was  a  time  when  a  serious 
effort  at  integrating  blacks  into  the  then- 
bomning  economy,  leaving  implicit  the 
promise  of  full  citizenship  rights,  would 
have  had  us  flashing  the  triumphant  'V.' 
Now  the  acceptance  of  black  labor  unions, 
of  black  workers  in  supervisory  positions,  of 
desegregated  restaurants,  hotels,  movie 
houses  and  sports  competition  are  ridiculed 
as  too  little,  too  late.  American  influence  on 
developments  in  South  Africa  would  be 
painfully  limited,  even  if  we  could  agree  on 
what  we  want.  But  as  long  as  we  still  have 
some  influence,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to 
spend  some  time  on  the  obvious  questions: 
What  do  we  want?  How  can  we  help  it  to 
happen?" 

Sanctions  and  U.S.  business  withdrawal 
from  South  Africa  have  made  things  worse, 
not  better,  for  black  South  Africans.  On  his 
recent  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Zulu  leader  Mango- 
suthu  Gatsha  Buthelezi  reported  that  these 
economic  measures  have  reduced  income  to 
black  workers  and  farmers.  "There  was 
great  anxiety  when  the  sanctions  were  sin- 
nounced,"  he  said.  "Now  black  people  are 
losing  more  and  more  jobs.  The  sanctions 
have  been  devastating." 

The  departure  of  U.S.  companies  from 
South  Africa  means,  in  many  cases,  that 
they  are  selling  out  either  to  their  South 
African  managers  or  to  South  African  com- 
panies. Thus,  controls  shifts  to  white  South 
African  hands.  In  fact,  black  workers  in 
General  Motors's  assembly  plant  In  South 
Africa  reacted  to  GM's  pullout  by  going  on 
strike,  demanding  "severance"  benefits,  pen- 
sion-fund payouts,  and  a  say  on  the  new 
management  board.  Incidentally,  GM's  new 
South  African  management  has  indicated 
that  it  will  no  longer  feel  constrained  by  a 
n.S.  presidential  order  that  barred  sales  of 
its  vehicles  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment, police,  or  military. 

Other  U.S.  departures  have  meant  an  end 
to  the  companies's  social-aid  programs.  Mar- 
riott Corporation  has  recently  turned  over 
its  airline-catering  business  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Fedics  Company.  Marriott,  says  a 
Fedics  official,  has  given  a  leave  of  absence 
to  allow  one  of  its  American  executives  to 
stay  behind  and  help  run  things.  When 
asked  about  the  company's  commitment  to 
the  Sullivan  Code  of  fair  employment-prac- 
tice principles,  the  Fedics  official  replied:  "I 
don't  think  this  really  applies  to  us." 

Those  who  truly  seek  a  more  equitable  so- 
ciety in  South  Africa  recognize  sanctions 
and  disinvestment  will  lead  in  an  opposite 
direction.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  n.S..  Alan 
Paton,  the  83-year-old  writer  who  for  more 
than  40  years  has  opposed  apartheid,  reiter- 
ated his  opposition  to  sanctions. 

Paton,  who  came  to  the  U.S.  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  from  LaSalle  University  in 
Philadelphia,  told  the  awards  ceremony 
that,  "The  idea  of  putting  people  out  of 
work,  maldng  their  wives  and  children  go 
hungry,  my  Christian  morality  Just  simply 
does  not  allow  that."  It  is  Paton's  view  that 
President  P.W.  Botha  "was  and  is  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  redress  t>ack  grievances." 

The  advocates  of  sanctions  in  the  U.S. 
know  very  well  that  the  economic  isolation 
of  South  Africa  wiU  make  life  more  difficult 
for  blacks.  That,  after  all.  is  their  goal— to 
radicalize  blacks  and  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  the  pro-Soviet  terrorists  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC). 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  Randall  Robinson,  leader  of 
TransAfrica.  the  militant  lobbying  group 
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that  led  the  campaign  for  sanctions,  admit- 
ted that  the  economic  isolation  of  South 
Africa  would  "cause  widespread  turmoil  and 
bloodshed,  but  it  is  the  only  hope  to  change 
the  country." 

It  may  be  the  only  way  to  "change"  South 
Africa  in  the  direction  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, which  seems  to  be  Robinson's  goal.  As 
it  is.  South  Africa  is  in  the  midst  of  dramat- 
ic change— with  blacks  having  seen  a  host  of 
racial  barriers  crumble.  Finally,  blacks  can 
join  labor  unions,  own  property  in  the 
urban  areas,  hold  any  Job  for  which  they 
are  qualified  and  marry  across  racial  lines. 
Hotels,  restaurants  and  other  public  places 
are  integrated.  Thousands  of  blacks  now 
attend  universities  which  were  once  re- 
served for  whites.  Although  there  is  much 
that  remains  to  be  done  in  South  Africa,  it 
is  clear  that  reform  is  now  under  way. 

Black  economist  Thomas  Sowell  places  all 
of  this  much-needed  perspective:  "The  West 
has  no  more  right  to  encourage  futile  upris- 
ing in  South  Africa  today  than  in  Hungary 
30  years  ago.  Having  largely  ignored  apart- 
heid at  its  worst.  Western  intellectuals  and 
the  media  have  now  become  aroused  about 
it  only  after  it  has  been  visibly  eroding  and 
starting  to  crumble  in  recent  years." 

What  wiU  promote  progress  is  more  not 
less  U.S.  economic  involvement  in  South 
Africa.  Before  we  go  too  far  down  the  road 
of  sanctions  and  disinvestment,  let  us  turn 
back  and  become  a  force  for  progress— not 
violent  upheaval. 


THE  1987  BISHOP  O'CONNELL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FRESHMEN 
GJBIB  SOFTBALL  TEAM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  iLLnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  11, 1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Denis  J. 
O'Connell  High  School  in  Artington,  VA,  fresh- 
men girls  Softball  team  has  just  completed  a 
very  successful  season.  The  team  played  11 
games  against  Washington  area  high  schools 
and  came  away  with  8  victories.  With  spirit 
enthusiasm  arid  a  determined  drive  to  suc- 
ceed, tfiese  young  women  proved  that  ttiey 
are  valuable  assets  to  their  families  and 
school.  The  future  for  these  young  women  will 
no  doubt  be  bright 

The  1987  Bishop  O'Connell  High  School 
freshmen  giris  softt>all  team:  Kathy  Bishop. 
Debt>ie  Brosnihan.  Laurel  Bumey,  Jenny  Carri- 
er, Jenny  Coleman,  Kelly  Collins.  Colette  Crot- 
tean,  Melissa  Czamelki.  Marta  FemAndez, 
Colleen  Hatch,  Joan  Heishman,  Patti  Horan, 
Gina  Leitzinger,  Tern  Maxon,  Jean  Tegtmeyer, 
Coach  Jim  O'Donnell,  Coach  Leo  Catiralas. 
Coach  Anthony  Hyde. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  APPAREL 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorizatxxi  bill  whk:h  woukl  ensure  that  mem- 
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hers  of  the  Amied  Forces  will  not  t>e  forced  to 
choose  between  their  sincere  religkxjs  beliefs 
and  a  desire  to  serve  ttieir  country. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  with  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Cokxado,  Pat 
ScHROEOER,  chairwoman  of  tfie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  a  member  of 
ttie  Armed  Forces  to  wear  religious  apparel 
while  in  uniform  provided  that  the  apparel  is 
neat  and  conservative  and  that  Is  not  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  the  member's  military 
duties.  This  is  identical  to  the  amendment 
whk:h  passed  the  House  last  Congress  as 
part  of  the  1987  Defense  Authorization  Act  A 
similar  measure— sponsored  by  Senators  Lau- 
TENBERQ  and  D'Amato— is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  rose  in 
response  to  the  case  of  Capt  Simcha  GoW- 
man.  An  orthodox  rabbi,  he  was  disciplined  for 
wearing  his  yarmulke  while  on  duty  tiecause  it 
was  a  violation  of  ttie  Air  Force  dress  code. 
That  code  prohibits  the  wearing  of  headgear 
while  indoors.  Orthodox  Jews,  by  the  dk^ates 
of  their  religion,  are  required  to  cover  their 
heads  at  all  times.  Rabbi  Goldman  dkJ  not 
want  to  choose  between  his  religkxis  convk:- 
tions  and  the  desires  to  serve  his  country,  so 
he  appealed  the  judgment  against  him.  Al- 
ttiough  the  district  court  found  in  his  favor,  ttie 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  him.  The  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion— by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  5  to  A — 
mled  that  ttie  Air  Force's  perceived  need  for 
uniformed  dress  overrode  Goldman's  first 
amendment  right  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  5 
to  4  deciskin  would  have  been  the  reverse  if 
ttie  case  had  been  heard  after  Justk^e  Anton 
Scalia  joined  the  Court  While  sitting  on  the 
court  of  appeals,  Scalia  voted  to  uptiold  Cap- 
tain GokJman's  right  to  wear  his  yarmulke. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  argue  that  it 
would  threaten  uniformity  and  reduce  military 
cohesk>n.  But  there  are  many  precedents 
which  undermine  that  position.  The  Air  Force 
regulations  themselves  explicitly  state: 

Neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  public  ex- 
pects atisolute  uniformity  in 
appearance  •  •  '.  Each  Meml)er  has  the 
right,  within  limits,  to  express 
individuality  •  •  *.  However,  the  image  of  a 
disciplined  service  meml)er  who  can  be 
relied  on  to  do  his  or  her  Job  excludes  the 
extreme,  the  unusual,  and  the  fad. 

A  yarmulke  is  a  symbol  of  religious  convic- 
tk>n.  It  is  not  extreme,  is  not  unusual,  and  is 
certainly  not  a  fad.  Air  force  regulations,  while 
disallowing  the  wearing  of  a  yarmulke,  permit 
individuality  in  the  wearing  of  up  to  three  rings 
and  one  identification  bracelet  of  nonuniform 
design.  These  items  can  be  wom  if  they  are 
"neat  and  conservative."  We  are  asking  that 
these  exact  standards  be  applied  to  the  wear- 
ing of  religious  apparel  as  well. 

In  additk>n  to  cases  of  jewelry,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  examples  of  exceptions  to  uni- 
fonnity.  The  22d  Bomb  Wing,  statroned  at 
March  Air  Force  Base  in  California— the  same 
base  as  Simcha  Goldman— set  a  record  in 
1981  for  on-time  takeoffs  of  airplanes.  The 
crew  chief  of  this  operation  wore  a  lucky 
green  and  white  garter  during  every  launch, 
with,  otiviously,  no  adverse  effect  on  ttie  mis- 
ston  at  hand.  If  the  military  tolerates  this  type 
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of  superstitkxi,  it  sfioukj  tolerate  a  sincerely 
held  religkxjs  belief. 

Ttie  Air  Force  has  argued  that  wearing  of 
religkxts  apfiarel  woukj  diminish  discipline  and 
thus  have  an  adverse  affect  on  tfie  morale 
and  fighting  spirit  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  can 
point  to  examples  where  the  exact  opposite 
has  occurred. 

Jacob  Goldstein,  an  Othodox  Jewish  chap- 
lain serving  in  tfie  Natkjnal  Guard — and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  in  Brooklyn — was  sent  to 
Grenada  while  our  forces  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  there.  Had  Rabbi  GoMstein— wtio 
wore  his  yarmulke  at  all  times — undermined 
military  discipline,  he  surely  would  not  have 
received  a  citatx>n  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  wh«h  praised  him  for  "meritorious 
achievement"  and  "unkfue  dedk^tkxi  to 
duty." 

In  his  dissent  to  tfie  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
Justice  Brennan  stated:  "a  yarmulke  wom  with 
a  U.S.  military  uniform  is  an  eloquent  reminder 
that  the  shared  and  proud  klentity  of  U.S. 
servKomen  embraces  and  unites  religkKis  and 
ethnk:  pluralism."  I  can  think  of  no  finer  ilhjs- 
tratk>n  of  the  Justk^'s  words  than  an  event 
that  occuned  in  the  wake  of  the  tragk:  de- 
struction of  our  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut.  Lt 
Comdr.  Arnold  Resnteoff,  a  Navy  chaplain, 
was  present  at  that  disaster.  Allow  me  to  read 
you  a  portkKi  of  his  account 

Working  with  the  wounded— sometimes 
comforting,  and  simply  letting  them  know 
help  was  on  the  way,  sometimes  trying  to 
pull  and  carry  those  whose  injuries  ap- 
peared less  dangerous  than  the  approaching 
fire  or  the  smothering  smoke— my  kippa 
(the  Hebrew  word  for  yarmulke)  was  lost. 
The  last  I  remember  it,  I  had  used  it  to  mop 
someone's  brow.  Father  Pucciarelli,  the 
Catholic  chaplain,  cut  a  circle  out  of  his  cap 
which  would  become  my  temporary  head 
covering.  Somehow  we  wanted  those  ma- 
rines to  know  not  Just  that  we  were  chap- 
lains, but  that  he  was  Christian  and  that  I 
was  Jewish.  Somehow,  we  both  wanted  to 
shout  the  message  in  a  land  where  people 
were  killing  each  other  based  on  the  differ- 
ences in  religion  among  them  that  we  Amer- 
icans still  believed  that  we  could  be  proud  of 
our  particular  religions,  and  yet  work  side 
by  side  when  the  time  came  to  help  others, 
to  comfort,  and  to  ease  pain. 

PreskJent  Reagan,  and  Marine  Commandant 
P.X.  Kelly— two  men  who  have  strong  feelings 
about  military  discipline— have  publically  com- 
mended Rabbi  Resnicoff  for  his  bravery.  Kelly 
often  uses  this  example  as  the  texttxxik  case 
of  military  cohesiveness  under  fire — a  direct 
rebuttal  of  the  Air  Force's  argument. 

Rabbi  Resnicoff  is  an  active  chaplain.  Just 
2  weeks  ago,  he  officiated  in  a  ceremony  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda,  a  ceremony  attended  by 
many  of  the  distinguished  Memtiers  of  this 
body.  In  his  full  uniform,  and  wearing  his  yar- 
mulke. Rabbi  Resnicoff  delivered  the  benedk:- 
tion  at  the  National  Civic  Commemoration  of 
the  Days  of  Remembrance— the  offfcial  Hok>- 
caust  memorial  ceremony  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  described  these  exam- 
ples in  detail  because  I  believe  that  they 
clearly  show  that  permitting  ttie  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  wear  reKgkxjs 
apparel  that  does  not  interfere  with  their 
duties  will  not  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  our 
military.  Let  me  further  add  that  ttie  United 
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States  woukJ  not  be  atone  if  we  adopted  ttiis 
amendment  In  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  in 
India,  Sikh  and  Jewish  soldiers  are  permitted 
to  wear  religkxis  headgear.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, ttie  regulatkms  of  tfie  Royal  Air  Force, 
wfik^h  require  all  personnel  to  remove  tfieir 
headgear  before  a  judge  or  magistrate,  specif- 
k»lly  exempts  memt>ers  of  ttie  Jewish  faith  or 
otfier  religk>ns  wtik^  require  tfie  head  to  be 
covered.  And  finally,  the  Israeli  defense  forces 
have  employed  thousands  of  soldiers  wtx) 
fiave  distinguisfied  tfiemselves  in  battle  while 
wearing  religkxjs  apparel.  Tfie  IDF — universal- 
ty  regarded  as  one  of  ttie  finest  armed  forces 
in  tfie  worid — has  certainly  not  been  adversely 
affected  by  this  practice. 

In  conclusk>n,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
our  amendment  will  not  in  any  way  hinder  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military.  Tfie  Secretary  of 
Defense  woukl  be  fully  empowered  to  forbid 
the  wearing  of  any  apparel  whk:h  he  felt 
would  reduce  a  memt>er's  military  capabilities. 
Furtfiermore,  this  amendment  goes  beyond 
the  tenets  of  any  one  religion.  It  concerns  tfie 
right  of  people  of  all  faiths  to  serve  tfieir  coun- 
try without  having  to  forsake  their  religkxjs  be- 
liefs. That  is  wtiat  this  country  is  all  about  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment 


LeVANIEL  WOOTEN  CELEBRATES 
HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  LeVaniel  Wooten,  wtio  is  retiring 
after  25  years  of  employment  with  ttie  New 
York  Metropolitan  Transit  Autfiority. 

Mr.  LeVaniel  Wooten  was  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ezechial  Wooten  on  October  28,  1918. 
He  was  orphaned  by  the  age  of  2,  his  mother 
having  passed  away  wtien  he  was  only  8 
months  old,  and  his  father  having  been  killed 
by  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  sfiortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Wooten  was  raised  by  various  relatives 
until  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1937,  wfiere 
he  served  for  a  period  of  16  years.  In  additk>n 
to  being  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  Worid  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war,  Mr.  Wooten  is  also  a 
past  prisoner-of-war  as  well  as  a  sunnvor  of  a 
Sfierman  Tank  explosion. 

The  occaskjn  of  Mr.  Wooten's  retirement  is 
being  celebrated  at  a  retirement  party  being 
given  by  his  six  chikjren  on  Saturday,  May  9, 
1987  at  his  home. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  In  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Wooten  on  his  courage  in  the  face  of 
adversity  and  for  reaching  yet  anotfier  great 
milestone  in  his  life— the  celebrabon  of  his  re- 
tirement 
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RICK    HALBERSTEIN:    EXTRAOR- 
DINARY cmZEN-LAWYER 

HON.  FORTOEYhTcPETE)  STARK 

orcALirounA 
Dl  TH>  HOXraB  or  UPUSBRTATIVaS 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  1  issue 

of  the  HM  Rag  cantos  a  report  on  Mr.  Ricfc 

Hrtberrtein.  one  of  ttw  most  public-spirited  in- 

dMduals  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to 


The  wUde  doea  an  SMCotoit  job  of  expiairv 
Ing  whet  a  very  apedal  citizen  Ricfc  Helber- 
sWn  ia.  I  first  met  Rick  when  he  woriced  for  a 
felow  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitlae.  We  have  become  good  friends  over 
the  yews  and  I  always  stand  in  awe  of  Rick's 
I  of  "giving"  to  those  less  fortunate  and 


For  those  wIk>  do  not  yet  have  the  good 
fprtune  of  knowing  RkA.  I  commend  the  fol- 
kiwing  artide: 
[From  the  WashlDgton.  DC.  Hill  Rag,  May 

1,1987] 

Rick  HALSBunnr— Am  Un  skltisb  Lawtzr 

Who  Is  Not  Oin.T  Arm  thx  Bucks 

(By  Mauim  Shannon) 

When  you  think  of  Washington  Uwyers, 
do  you  think  of  K  Street?  Power  lunches? 
Expense  aocounta?  Many  people  on  Capitol 
HOI  think  of  Rk:k  Hallwrstein,  a  city  lawyer, 
whose  success  liss  not  gotten  in  the  way  of 
anall-town  values. 

Soft-spoken,  with  thick,  white  hair  falling 
over  his  collar.  Halberstein  practices  tax 
and  real  estate  law  from  his  office  near 
Eastern  Market.  His  townhouse  Is  modest, 
Init  coay,  furnished  with  an  odd  assortment 
of  antiques  and  oriental  throw  rugs  that 
give  it  the  look  and  feel  of  a  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury  law  office. 

His  Office  is  definitely  not  the  sumptuous 
surroundings  of  a  modem  Wsshington  firm. 
Rather,  it  evokes  an  earlier,  simpler  time, 
when  most  lawyers  woAed  for  their  neigh- 
Iwrs  and  friends,  handling  the  everyday 
legsl  matters  of  making  a  will,  buying  a 
business,  or  selling  a  home. 

Indeed,  the  modest  surroundings  provide  a 
perfect  clue  to  a  man  who  has  quietly  and 
diligently  worked  for  his  neighbors  and 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  last  ten 
years.  And  Halberstein  takes  his  neighbor- 
hood duties  very  seriously.  In  fact.  In  a  city 
where  it  is  often  easy  to  shirk  community 
work.  Hallwrstein  takes  on  much  more  then 
this  share. 

His  clients  are  generally  not  wealthy. 
Many  are  small-business  owners  who  are 
Just  starting  out.  He  also  spends  nearly  half 
his  time  doing  free  legal  work  or  volunteer- 
ing In  the  community.  During  tax  season  he 
spends  two  nights  a  week  helping  low- 
Inoome  people  fill  out  their  tax  returns 
through  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Oroup 
Ministry,  an  sssociation  of  churches  on  Cap- 
itol HiU. 

Mr.  Hallwrstein  is  also  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Friendship  House,  a  non-profit, 
social  service  agency  located  on  D  Street, 
SE,  which  serves  elderly  snd  low-income 
residents.  His  activities  include  organizing 
building  repairs  and  tutoring  children.  He 
thinks  it  is  a  nice  way  to  live  and  he  wishes 
more  young  lawyers  would  do  the  same. 

"I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  practive  law.  I 
like  to  encourage  young  lawyers  Just  start- 
ing out  that  they  can  make  a  living  and  help 
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other  people  at  the  same  time.  I  tell  them 
not  to  be  afraid  to  do  it.  I  think  every  pro- 
fessional should  spend  part  of  their  time 
woiUng  for  people  who  can't  afford  their 
services." 

Rick  Hallwrstein  is  also  quick  to  point  out 
that  not  all  lawyers  can  spend  the  amount 
of  time  in  the  commimity  that  he  caiL  But 
l>ecau8e  he  does  not  have  a  family  to  sup- 
port or  the  rental  of  a  downtown  office,  he 
is  able  to  five  more.  "It's  fun."  he  says.  "I 
think  most  lawyers  would  do  the  same 
thing,  but  they  can't  afford  it." 

In  his  professional  life.  Rick  Halberstein's 
specialties  are  taxes,  real  estate  and  pro- 
bate. Although  the  three  pose  different 
problems,  he  enjoys  all  three  for  the  same 
reason— he  has  the  chance  to  help  people 
with  seemingly  impossible  bureaucratic 
problems.  "I  like  helping  people  cut 
through  red  tape,  whether  it's  with  l>anks, 
big  companies,  or  the  govenmient,"  he  says. 
"Many  clients,  even  extremely  intelligent 
ones,  can  have  a  difficult  time.  I  can  get 
them  out  of  trouble,  or  pull  together  loose 
ends,  or  save  them  some  money." 

Originally  from  Ohio,  Rick  Hall>erstein  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1967,  then 
clerked  at  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  two  consecutive  chief  Jus- 
tices, first  a  Democrat,  and  then  a  Republi- 
can. "I  liked  being  exposed  to  two  view- 
points," he  says.  "They  were  lx>th  good  at 
what  they  did." 

While  in  Cincinnati,  he  found  himself 
meeting  a  lot  of  lawyers  from  Washington 
and  he  became  interested  in  federal  govern- 
ment worlt.  So,  In  1971,  he  came  to  DC  as  a 
tax  attorney  for  the  Justice  E>epartment, 
eventually  moving  to  Capitol  Hill  when  he 
worked  for  Rep.  Joseph  E.  Karth  (D-MN), 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. During  this  time,  he  got  a  masters 
degree  in  tax  law  from  Gerogetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Although  he  is  no  longer  involved  in  tax 
legislation,  he  has  carefully  looked  over  the 
new  tax  reform  bill  and  is  afraid  that 
middle-income  people  are  being  misled.  "I 
think  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  find  their 
taxes  are  going  to  go  up  and  they've  been 
led  to  believe  that  they're  not.  I  thinlt  we're 
going  to  be  seeing  a  lot  of  angry  people." 

Mr.  Hall)ersteln  says  he  has  enjoyed  each 
of  his  Jobs,  but  he  never  really  considered 
any  of  them  in  terms  of  a  permanent  career 
until  he  started  working  for  himself.  Al- 
though he  does  not  maXe  as  much  money  as 
his  fellow  lawyers  on  K  Street,  he  does  not 
regret  his  decision.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
found  many  tradeoffs:  he  makes  his  own 
hours  and  he  has  the  luxury  of  choosing  his 
own  clients. 

"I  don't  work  for  dishonest  people,"  he 
says.  "Tou  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
that,  especiaUy  in  the  tax  area.  I  usually 
make  a  Judgment  to  work  for  someone 
based  on  their  motives.  I  think  it's  okay  to 
disagree  with  a  client,  but  as  long  as  I  think 
their  motives  are  good,  I  will  work  for 
them." 

In  1971,  he  moved  from  Cincinnati  to  DC. 
He  has  had  his  practice  on  the  Hill  for  ten 
years.  He  was  initially  attracted  to  the  inte- 
grated neighborhoods,  the  small-town  at- 
mosphere, and  the  convenience  to  the  city— 
the  same  reasons  he  started  his  practice 
here. 

"I  like  being  close  to  the  Capitol  and 
downtown.  But  it's  also  a  very  comfortable 
neighborhood.  I  like  the  attitude  of  the 
people  here,"  he  says. 

Once,  years  ago.  Rick  Halberstein  was  of- 
fered a  lucrative  position  in  a  large,  down- 
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town  firm.  Does  he  ever  have  second 
thoughts  about  refusing  it?  "I  would  have 
never  fit  in."  he  says  "This  is  exactly  where 
I  want  to  be." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  S.  HOUCK. 
OHIO'S  SKIALL  BUSINESSBiAN 
OP  THE  TEAR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVCS 

Monday,  May  11, 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  pay  tritxite  to 
an  outstanding  individual  wtK>  runs  a  steel 
company  in  my  congressional  district  Mr. 
David  S.  Houck. 

Mr.  Houck  Is  the  president  and  founder  of 
the  McDonald  Steel  Ckirp.,  located  in  McDon- 
aki,  OH.  Mr.  Houck  was  recently  named 
Ohio's  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  by  ttie 
Small  Business  Administration  [SBA].  He  will 
t>e  in  Washington  this  week  to  represent  Ohio 
at  a  White  House  ceremony  on  May  13  honor- 
ing Nattonal  Small  Business  Week.  This  high 
honor  Is  the  most  recent  of  a  string  of  honors 
this  remarkat>le  businessman  has  received. 
Last  year  he  was  named  Mahoning  Valley 
Businessman  of  the  Year. 

In  1979,  United  States  Steel  shut  down  its 
plant  in  McDonaki,  OH.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Houck 
was  superintendent  of  four  hot-rolled  bar  mills 
and  in  charge  of  32  supervisors  and  800 
houriy  workers.  With  a  never-say-die  attitude, 
David  went  ahead  with  a  t)Old  business  plan 
to  revive  the  plant,  getting  financial  backing 
from  local  investors.  Houck's  plan  called  for 
utilizing  the  best  of  the  oM  technology  and 
mekjing  it  with  new,  emerging  technologies. 

Mr.  Houck  made  use  of  modem  productkxi 
technk)ues,  installed  computer-akled  designs 
and  used  all  of  his  business  savvy  to  launch  a 
new  business  enterprise  that  is  ttie  envy  of 
many  in  the  State.  McDonald  Steel  has 
bratKhed  out  to  meet  new  market  demands 
and  is  still  looking  for  new  markets  to  enter. 
The  plant  now  employs  137  workers  and  pro- 
duces approximately  240  unusual  steel  bar 
shapes. 

Mr.  Houck  is  especially  proud  of  ttie  fact 
that  he  started  his  venture  without  any  finan- 
cial assistance  from  Government  agencies. 
Despite  the  tough  times  facing  the  Mahoning 
Valley  and  ttie  steel  industry,  David  Houck  has 
made  McDonaki  Steel  into  a  thriving  small 
business.  His  operation  is  wklely  admired 
ttvoughout  ttie  small  business  community  and 
I'm  sure  a  tot  of  small  businessman  can  learn 
a  lot  from  examining  how  Davk)  Houck  tias 
made  McDonald  Steel  a  viable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tough  time  has  hit  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  no  wtiere  has  the  decline  of  ttie 
steel  industry  been  felt  more  than  ttie  Mahon- 
ing Valley.  But  ttie  successes  of  DavkJ  Houck 
and  his  willingness  to  stay  in  the  valley  and 
tough  it  out  serve  as  an  inspiratton  to  all  of  us. 
I  am  honored  to  pay  tritHite  to  Davkl  Houck 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  being  named  SBA's 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  in  Ohio. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  O'CONNOR,  AS- 
SISTANT DISTRICT  MANAGER. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE, 
PASSAIC.  NJ 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  HKW  JBSKT 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RSPRESKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Natton's  Social 
Security  Offk»s  are  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
direct  links  between  the  American  peopte  and 
their  GovemmenL  For  countless  milNorts  of 
those  who  receive  regular  Social  Security  ben- 
efits, an  effkaently  mn  Social  Security  office  is 
absokjtely  crittoal  to  their  very  survival. 

In  this  regard,  ttie  people  of  my  Eighth  Con- 
gresstonal  District  in  Hmi  Jersey  in  partk^lar, 
and  of  the  northern  New  Jersey-I^ew  York 
metropolitan  area  in  general,  have  been 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  Robert  Thomas 
O'Connor  as  a  manager  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administratton,  an  institutton  he  served  for 
25  years,  the  last  six  as  assistant  district  man- 
ager of  the  SSA  office  in  Passaic,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  quarter  of  a  century 
of  servk»  to  the  people  of  this  Natkxi  through 
his  work  and  leadership  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administratton,  Bob  O'Connor  proved  him- 
self time  and  time  again  to  be  an  outstanding 
manager  wrfw  cares  deeply  both  about  the 
people  who  work  for  him  and  ttie  vast  popula- 
tion he  served  in  such  exemplary  fastiion. 
Every  office  in  whwh  he  served  was  much  ttie 
better  for  him  having  worked  there,  and  the 
entire  system  benefited  enormously. 

On  >^l  30,  1987,  Mr.  O'Connor  offkaally 
retired.  His  quarter  century  of  outstanding 
servtoe  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  be 
recognized  with  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on 
Friday.  May  15.  1987,  at  the  Seville  in  Passa- 
k:,NJ. 

Robert  Thomas  O'Connor  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn.  NY.  on  December  26,  1931.  He 
graduated  Alexander  Hamilton  High  Sctiool  in 
January  1950.  In  1952  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  where  he  received  training  as  a 
control  tower  operator— air  traffw  conte-oller— 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  honoratHe 
discharge  in  January  1954.  His  college  studies 
began  at  Pratt  Institijte  in  Brooklyn  in  1955 
and  he  graduated  with  a  bachetor  of  arts 
degree  from  St  John's  University  in  June 
1 961 ,  having  studied  at  night  for  5  years. 

Bob  began  his  career  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  ttie  Boro  Hall  Distiict 
Office  on  January  22, 1962,  as  a  claims  repre- 
sentative trainee.  He  sut>sequently  served  with 
distinction  as  a  claims  representative  in  ttie 
Bushwich.  Newark  and  Passak:  district  offtoes. 
In  January  1967.  Bob  was  promoted  to  the 
fiekl  representative  position  in  ttie  downtown. 
New  Yoric  distiict  offrce.  He  was  shortly  there- 
after promoted  to  operations  supennsor  and 
served  exemplary  tours  of  duty  in  ttie  uptown. 
New  Yort(  and  Hackensack.  NJ,  district  of- 
fnes. 

As  recognition  for  his  innovative  and 
humane  management  practices  wtitoh  were 
very  effective  in  achieving  high  levels  of  qual- 
ity and  production  while  at  ttie  same  time 
maintaining  very  excellent  empkTyee  morale, 
Robert  T.  O'Connor  was  promoted  in  1974  to 
assistant  district  manager  in  the  Morristown 
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district  offtoe.  In  July  1961  Bob  was  reas- 
signed to  the  Passak:  distiict  office  and  con- 
tinued his  fine  record  of  actiievement  there 
until  his  retirement  from  the  Federal  service 
on  April  30, 1967. 

Commisstoner  of  Social  Security  Dorcas 
Hwdy  in  a  recent  letter  stated  ttiat  Bob  shouto 
be  proud  of  his  career  and  especially  his 
record  of  accomptiahments.  She  saM  that 
peopte  VkB  Bob  "has  given  the  Sodal  Security 
AdminishBtion  a  fine  reputation  as  an  organi- 
zation and  as  a  place  to  worli."  Regional 
Commissioner  Peter  P.  DiSturco  has  stated 
ttiat  Bob's  "dedtoation  and  commitment  to 
SSA  through  the  years  have  been  of  great 
vakje  to  the  region"  and  that  "the  kind  of 
managerial  abilities  Bob  has  consistentiy  dem- 
onstivted  have  helped  SSA  discharge  its  re- 
aponsiiiiities  to  the  putilic." 

During  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  exemplary 
sennce  with  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Bob  O'Connor  received  numerous  awards.  In- 
cluded among  thoee  were  the  Sustained  Su- 
perior Performance  Award  in  1985  and  ttie 
High  Quality  InCTease  Award  in  1986. 

In  his  tong  career  Mr.  O'Connor  had  ttie  op- 
portunity to  counsel  and  guide  many  talented 
empkjyees  up  ttie  promotional  ladder  to  re- 
warding Govemment  careers  in  positions  of 
tnjst  and  responsibility.  He  personaNy  pos- 
sesses ttie  highest  level  of  integrity,  dedtoa- 
tion,  administrative  ability  and  leadership,  and 
is  a  pertect  example  of  ttie  kjeal  public  serv- 
ant who  has  spent  ttie  greater  portton  of  his 
life  in  helping  to  meet  some  of  ttie  most  vital 
needs  of  ttie  American  people. 

Bob  O'Connor  and  his  vnfe,  Mary  Lou,  have 
ttvee  chikjren,  Robert  J.,  Suzanne,  and  Mat- 
ttiew  Sean,  and  reside  in  Gladestone,  NJ. 

I  wouki  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  wish 
Robert  Thomas  O'Connor  all  ttie  best  in  his 
future  endeavors,  and  to  commend  him  in  the 
highest  terms  for  an  outstanding  career  during 
whk:h  he  has  rendered  an  invahiable  service 
to  his  community,  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
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and  benefits  from  ttie  Veterans'  Adminittra- 
tion.  Moreover,  neittier  of  ttiese  programs  re- 
quire ttie  veterans  to  be  members  of  NCOA  to 
obtain  boiiofils  or  employment  aaaialanoe. 

Over  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  chl- 
dren  of  nonoommisstoned  and  petty  officara 
have  benefited  fnxn  NCOA  scholarahipe.  And, 
NCOA  has  tong  tieen  a  supporter  of  ttie  Spe- 
cial Otympics  Program  at  both  the  natnnal 
and  ctiapter  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  80  percent  of  NCOA 
mentoers  are  on  active  duty  in  ttie  Armed 
Forces.  They  are  ttie  professional  enlisted 
community  of  ttie  servKes.  Ttiey  are  ttte 
people  who  train  ttie  new  recruits;  who  serve 
as  instmctors  in  ttie  tectwiical  sctioois  impor- 
tant to  military  bwiing;  wtw  keep  our  ahipe 
aftoat;  and,  wtio  keep  our  aircraft  flying.  Ttiey 
man  the  line  units  in  Korea.  Germany. 
Panama,  and  hundreds  of  other  tocaHona 
throughout  ttie  worto  to  insure  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  They  deserve  this  recognition. 

I  urge  other  of  my  colleagues  to  ioin  as  co- 
sponsors  of  ttie  bill. 


LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  A 
FEDERAL  CHARTER  TO  THE 
NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS ASSOCIATION.  MAY  12. 
1987 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

ornwTORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  ttie  chairman  of  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  inti^odudng  legislation  provkUng 
a  Federal  charter  to  ttie  Non  Commisstoned 
Offtoers  Association  of  ttie  U.S.A. 

NCOA  has  distinguished  itself  as  a  fine  pro- 
fesstonal  organization  for  noncommisstoned 
and  petty  officers  in  ttie  Nation's  Anned 
Forces.  Throughout  its  tong  history,  NCOA's 
patitotic,  fraternal,  and  benevolent  efforts 
have  lacked  ttie  recognition  ttiey  tmly  de- 
serve. 

In  1987,  more  ttian  15,000  servfee  members 
and  veterans  will  participate  in  NCOA's  Em- 
pktyment  Assistance  Program,  and  thousands 
of  ottier  veterans  wHI  be  assisted  by  NCOA 
veterans'  servwe  ofttoers  in  obtaining  servtoes 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
BRADLEY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

opoasoo* 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  11,1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  ttie  last  few 
days  ttiere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discue- 
ston  about  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  To 
insure  that  ttie  members  have  access  to  all 
appropriate  information  before  ttiis  week's 
vote  on  ttie  Bradtoy,  I  made  available  last 
week  some  prevtously  unreleased  documents 
regarding  ttie  Bradto/s  performance. 

For  me,  the  information  contained  in  ttiese 
documents  was  stajrming  to  say  the  least  An 
arttole  in  today's  addMton  of  Defense  Week 
(May  11,  1987)  summarizes  several  of  ttie  key 
documents  in  succinct  fastiton,  and  I  wouM 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Moreover,  I  invite  my  colleagues  wtio  woukj 
like  to  see  these  documents  in  full  to  contact 
my  office  at  ttieir  convenience. 

FMC  Sought  To  Dklkr  Bkadlet  Swm 
RBQuntniBrr 

(By  Paul  Bedard) 

The  maker  of  the  troubled  Bradley,  after 
deciding  ttiat  the  persoimel  carrier  could 
not  safely  ford  waterways,  asked  the  Army 
nearly  two  years  ago  to  kill  the  requirement 
ttiat  the  vehicle  lie  able  to  "swim,"  accord- 
ing to  newly  released  documents. 

Since  the  request  was  made,  several  Brad- 
ley's liave  sunk  and,  in  a  recent  accident, 
one  soldier  drowned  in  a  sulxnerged  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle. 

PMC  Corp.,  the  maker  of  the  $1  million 
Bradley,  recommended  during  a  July  198S 
"critical  design  review"  that  the  swim  re- 
quirement be  eliminated,  according  to  inter- 
nal company  documents,  released  last  we^ 
by  Rep.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.). 

Under  a  section  of  the  review  titled 
"Buoyancy."  PMC  asked  the  Army  to  "con- 
sider deletion  of  [the]  swim  capat>ility." 
Such  a  move  would  save  money,  simplify 
maintenance  and  allow  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  armor  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
veliicles,  according  to  the  documents. 
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The  Amur  rejected  m  Ct  recommendar 
tton  BDd  kept  the  iwlin  capebOlty  requlre- 
ment.  However,  in  light  of  the  recent  Brmd- 
ley  rinklnci.  the  Anny  k  reviewinc  Uie  vehi- 
de'a  iwlm  vMdflemtione. 

nCC  nmfc4WP— "  Bin  »ng*ii»~i>r  said  the 
doeumenti  were  only  providing  one  of  aever- 
■1  prapoaed  ebaoaaa  to  the  Bradley. 

The  Bradley  ha*  been  atta^ed  by  mem- 
bers of  Congreai  who  daim  the  vehicle  is 
not  safe.  Wyden  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
Democratic  legWators  who  this  week  are  ex- 
pected to  ask  the  House  to  halt  further 
funding  of  the  Bradley  untO  the  Army  fixes 
the  problem-plagued  vehlde.  "At  this  point 
in  its  developmoit,  the  Bradley  is  hell  on 
wheels."  Wyden  said  of  the  tracked  vehicle. 
"Congress  must  act  to  force  the  Army  to 
make  the  Bradley  safe  and  workable." 

The  documento  released  by  Wyden  also 
point  to  other  proUems  with  the  Bradley. 
Rir  example,  an  FMC  safety  official  said 
the  vehicle  should  not  cross  streams  at 
q>eeds  above  3  mph— even  though  the  Army 
requires  it  to  go  twice  that  speed,  according 
to  the  documents.  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
[Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  Safety  Review 
Board],  that  water  operation  in  stream 
speeds  above  3  mph  constitutes  a  very  haz- 
ardous situation."  wrote  then  board-chair- 
man Keith  Baker. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  itself  has  issued  at 
least  nine  safety  noUoes  over  the  past  17 
months  to  soldlen  who  ride  in  Bradleys.  the 
Army's  front-line  peraonnel  carrier— includ- 
ing one  Hwittiwy  the  swim  speed  to  3  mph. 

According  to  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
Army's  "Countermeasure"  safety  magaiiine. 
soldins  have  encountered  many  new  prob- 
lems with  the  Bradley.  For  example: 

Soldiers  have  been  warned  that  a  bracket 
on  the  vriiide's  parking  brake  "may  break." 
The  safety  warning  blames  poor  welding 
techniques.  Should  the  bracket  break.  "This 
will  be  obvious  when  the  parking  brake  is 
applied.  The  actuating  lever  will  be  loose 
and  the  brake  pedU  will  not  remain  de- 
pressed." The  magazine  encourages  soldiers 
to  park  Bradleys  with  broken  parking 
brakes  "on  flat  ground  with  the  tracks 
blocked." 

When  operating  the  vehicle's  turret  in 
"high  temperatures  or  for  extended  periods, 
excessive  heat  builds  up  within  the  traverse 
motor.  As  a  result,  a  screw  loosens  and 
allows  an  open  electric  connection,  overload- 
ing and  burning  out"  an  electrical  device. 
That  could  lead  to  a  "runaway  turret." 

Vibration  in  the  Bradley's  engine  can 
induce  cracking  of  the  oU  cooler.  The  cool- 
ers are  being  replaced. 

The  Army  magazine  also  described  a 
recent  Bradley  fire  caused  by  chafing  wires. 
The  wire  in  the  vehicle's  power  unit  chafed 
and  shorted,  "igniting  dlesel  fuel  in  the 
bottom  of  the  power  unit  compartment." 
The  fire  department  had  to  be  called  in  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 
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have  carried  on  the  worit  of  those  pioneers  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  that  project 
One  of  the  persons  who  had  dramatically  con- 
trlMJtad  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
project,  and.  consequently,  of  central  Arizona 
has  been  Reid  W.  Teeples.  In  1948,  following 
his  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  war, 
and  after  completion  of  his  education,  Mr. 
Teepies  went  to  work  for  the  project  as  an  en- 
gineer. During  a  remariuMe  39  year  career 
with  the  project,  he  retired  In  1967  having 
risen  to  the  position  of  associate  general  man- 
ager for  water,  responsible  directly  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  in  that  extremely  important  func- 
tion of  developing  and  preserving  Arizonas 
water  resources. 

In  addttion  to  his  resporatbilities  and  activi- 
ties within  the  organization,  Mr.  Teeples  has 
been  extremely  active  in  other  organizations 
and  associations  wtiich  have  had  dramatic 
impact  on  Arizona  and  the  West  He  has  been 
an  officer  and  director  of  the  Agri-Business 
Council  of  Arizona,  and  the  National  Water 
Resources  Association,  as  well  as  serving  in 
advisory  capacities  to  the  Arizona  Irrigation 
District  in  the  Maricopa  County  Flood  Control 
District 

In  addition  to  his  tireless  devotion  to  the 
Salt  River  project  and  to  the  development  of 
our  resources,  Mr.  Teeples  arxl  his  wife  Sue 
have  raised  a  family  of  five  children,  and  con- 
tributed many  hours  and  years  of  selfless 
wok  in  their  community  and  their  church. 

It  is  dKficult  to  measure  the  impact  of  a 
single  individual  on  the  growth  of  a  dynamic 
area  such  as  central  Arizona,  but  ttiere  is  no 
question  in  ttw  minds  of  anyt>ody  who  has 
been  associated  with  that  growth,  and  with 
Mr.  Teeples  that  his  dedication  to  his  profes- 
sion and  his  love  for  Arizona  and  the  West 
have  an  immeasurable  impact  on  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  honw,  and  our  region.  It 
is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  join  with  count- 
less others  to  wish  Reid  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous retirement  in  the  community  wtiich  he  has 
helped  to  build. 


THE  SALT  RIVER  PROJECT 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

or  AKIZOIIA 
in  THI  HOU8S  or  RSFRSSEIfTATTVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phenomenal 
growth  and  prosperity  of  cerrtral  Arizona  would 
not  have  bean  pos^ble  if  it  were  not  for  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  pioneers  in  Arizona 
who  created  the  Salt  River  project  and  for  the 
continuing  vision  and  foresight  of  those  who 
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In  1963,  Bill  was  hired  as  an  organizer  by 
local  839.  In  1964,  he  was  hired  as  an  orga- 
nizer by  the  Retail  Clerits  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, and  in  1966,  he  became  an  organizer  for 
the  UFCW  International  Union.  Then,  in  1971, 
Bill  became  the  business  representative  of 
local  839,  and  in  1977,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  local  839.  He  has  remained  president 
to  this  day. 

Alor)g  with  his  other  union  work.  Bill  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Valley  Clerks  Joint 
Council  since  February  1977;  has  served  as 
special  representative  to  the  UFCW  Intema- 
tkxial  Union  for  the  past  8  years;  and  has 
served  as  a  drug  trustee,  a  specialty  store 
trustee,  and  a  food  pension  tmstee  to  the 
northern  California  retail  clerks  pension  funds. 

Bill  and  Sarah  Amos  have  four  children.  My 
wife,  Sylvia,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Bill  and  Sarah  for  more  than  10 
years.  Their  friendship  means  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  we  share  the  sorrow  of  their  other 
friends  and  colleagues  over  their  impending 
departure  for  Chicago. 

Bill  plans  on  retiring  wtien  he  moves  to  Chi- 
cago, and  Sylvia  and  I  certainly  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  wtiatever  he  chooses  to  do. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  wonderful  man. 


BILL  AMOS— A  GREAT  LABOR 
LEADE31 
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HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCAUrORHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RSFRCSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1987 
Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  an  up- 
coming dinner  in  my  district  honoring  Clarence 
William  Amos— Bill  Amos— who  is  presklent  of 
k>cal  839  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  Union. 

Bill  is  leaving  our  area  for  Chk»go,  where 
his  wife,  Sarah,  is  woridng  for  the  UFCW  Inter- 
national Uraon,  and  his  friends  and  colleagues 
are  paying  him  this  tribute  for  his  many  years 
of  dedk»ted  service  to  his  fellow  workers.  I 
certainly  hope  I  will  be  able  to  atterxi  the 
dinner,  but  in  any  event  t  want  to  help  the 
tribute  akMig  through  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Bill  was  bom  in  Indiana  in  1937  and  came 
to  California  as  a  boy.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  worked  for  several  food  outlets  in  the  Morv 
terey  County  area— Seaside  Market  Kilpa- 
trick's  Bakery,  and  Montemar  Market 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

OP  WIST  VIROIICIA 
JX  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
8,  1987,  I  missed  six  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  due  to  my  attendarK»  of  an  economic 
devekipment  seminar  in  Bluefield,  WV,  which 
had  been  on  my  schedule  for  6  months.  Due 
to  the  amount  of  planning  that  went  into  this 
seminar,  wtuch  I  organized  and  sponsored  in 
my  congresstonal  district,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  reschedule  or  forego  this  event 

Had  I  been  present  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rolk»ll  votes  96,  97,  98,  100,  and 
101,  and  "no"  on  rolk»ll  vote  99. 


SAMUEL  W.  MCALLISTER,  A 
CAREER  OP  SERVICE  TO  LABOR 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUFORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11, 1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  first  of 
this  year  Samuel  McAllister  retired  from  Team- 
sters Unton  Local  572  after  28  years  of  serv- 
ice within  the  Teamsters  organizatk>n.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  and  inform  my  colleagues 
about  the  k>ng  and  distinguished  seonce  of 
this  outstanding  indrvMual  wtK>  has  done  so 
much  for  organized  labor  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Sam  was  bom  in  Panama  City  in  the  Re- 
publk:  of  Panama  on  January  21,  1927.  His 
working  life  began  there  when  he  went  to 
work  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  put>lk»tk)n 
cleric.  He  migrated  to  Los  Angeles  in  1959 
and  by  April  of  that  year  had  joined  Teamsters 
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Local  357  and  had  begun  wortiing  for  South- 
em  California  Freight  Lines,  which  now  is 
known  as  O.N.C.  Freight  Unes.  Within  3  years 
of  his  joining  the  unton,  his  leadership  abilities 
had  been  recognized  by  his  feltow  wortters. 
They  elected  him  chief  steward  at  O.N.C. 
Freight  Unes  in  May  1962. 

It  was  not  kx>g  afterward  ttiat  Sam  met  his 
wife  to  be,  AnnaLou.  They  were  married  in 
February  1965  and  in  the  ensuing  years  have 
built  a  beautiful  family  of  five  chikJren.  They  in 
turn  have  given  Sam  and  AnnaLou  seven 
grandchikjren  in  whom  they  take  constant  joy. 
Sam  dkJ  such  a  steriing  job  as  chief  steward 
that  he  came  to  the  notrce  of  the  late  Bamey 
Vdkoff,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary-treas- 
urer of  k)cal  357.  Volkoff  appointed  him  busi- 
ness representative  for  the  local.  With  that  ap- 
pointment. Sam  was  offkaally  into  his  career  in 
labor  relatk>ns. 

Sam  was  interested  not  just  in  doing  tt>e  job 
but  in  knowing  something  about  its  formal 
aspect  He  wanted  to  be  as  good  at  what  he 
dkl  as  he  possibly  could.  So,  he  enrolled  at 
UCLA  and  through  extenston  wori<  was  for- 
mally trained  In  labor  reiattons.  After  his  grad- 
uatton  in  June  1968,  Sam  began  worthing  for 
Jim  Peck,  public  relations  director  of  Joint 
Council  42.  Through  that  woric,  Sam  became 
well  known  to  the  major  figures  in  California 
politics  as  he  worked  in  the  electton  cam- 
paigns of  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  Vfee  Presklent  Humphrey,  Stole  Treas- 
urer Jesse  Unmh,  Assemblyman  Curtiss 
Tucker,  to  mentton  just  a  few.  I  personally 
ovra  Sam  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  help  he 
has  given  me  over  the  years. 

In  May  1972  Sam  began  to  wortt  for  Team- 
sters Local  No.  572.  For  15  years  now  he  has 
done  what  needs  to  be  done.  He  is  an  orga- 
nizer par  exellence.  a  tough  contract  negotia- 
tor, and  above  all  he  is  a  totally  dedicated 
representotive  of  working  men  and  women. 
This  woriiing  for  the  people  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  Sam's  life  is  not  confined  to  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  has  given  willingly  of  himself 
for  a  myriad  of  community  enterprises.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Uitan  League,  the  NAACP, 
the  Frontier  Democrats  Qub,  the  Crenshaw 
Neighbortwod  Associatron.  He  Is  presklent  of 
the  Leimert  Parte  Block  Assodatwn  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute.  Organized  labor  is 
k>sing  a  seasoned  champion.  But  none  of  us 
expects  Sam  to  fade  into  the  background.  We 
look  forward  to  Sam  lending  his  great  leader- 
ship to  the  many  dvk:  organizations  that  have 
just  been  waiting  for  him  to  retire  so  he  can 
get  to  wori<  for  them.  Sam,  your  friends  wish 
you  the  best,  and  we  look  fonward  to  all  our 
future  opportunities  to  continue  woridng  with 
you. 
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standHig  National  Leadership  Award,  present- 
ed to  me  at  the  society's  annual  dinner  at 
Biase's  Restaurant  in  Hewaiy.. 

This  award  means  a  great  deal  to  me  be- 
cause it  is  bestowed  by  an  organizatkxi  that 
has  stood  at  the  forefront  in  champtoning  the 
rights  of  immigrants,  an  organizatnn  I  have 
been  privileged  to  wortt  with  ckjsely  over 
many  years.  This  honor  Is  also  gratifying  be- 
cause I  have  devoted  my  career  to  helping 
make  the  American  dream  a  reality  for  new 
immigrants  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  word  of  special  thanks  and 
recognition  to  the  offfcers  of  the  Benedetto 
Croce  Educational  Society:  Mr.  Arthur  Cafaro, 
presklent  Mr.  Frank  DeMaria,  presklent  elect; 
Pat  RaimorKk),  vfce  presklent;  Mr.  John  Lupo. 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Vance  MelHk).  secretary. 
Their  great  dedication  to  making  the  tiansition 
to  American  life  smoother  for  immigrants  en- 
ricfies  our  community  many  times  over. 

The  Benedetto  Croce  Educational  Society 
was  founded  in  1931  to  assist  Italian  immi- 
grants in  the  Newarti  area  assimilate  into  the 
American  mainstream.  For  over  50  years  the 
society  has  recognized  that  education  plays  a 
vitol  role  in  that  effort  and  today  the  society 
consists  of  educators  from  throughout  Essex 
County  who  are  committed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  not  only  Italian  Americans,  but  all  indh 
vMuals  through  education. 

Once  again,  I  salute  my  good  friends  at  the 
Benedetto  Croce  Educational  Society  and  the 
fine  worit  they  have  done  to  assist  immigrants. 
I  am  truly  honored  to  receive  the  Outstanding 
National  Leadership  Award,  and  I  took  fonwrd 
to  continuing  my  work  in  Congress  and  in 
New  Jersey  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  newest 
AmerKans  in  the  many  years  to  come. 


OUR  COMPETmVE 
DISADVANTAGE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

OP  ARIZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1987 


THE  BENEDETTO  CROCE 
EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPMXW  JZRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday  it  wrill 
be  my  great  privilege  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Benedetto  Croce   Educational   Society  Out- 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  continu- 
ing debate  over  American  ti-ade  deficits,  and 
productivity,  we  all  too  frequentty  forget  to  ask 
ourselves  the  fdtovwng  question:  "How  many 
overseas  producers  spend  money  for  dean 
air,  clean  water,  water  treatment  waste  con- 
trol, waste  disposal,  OSHA  training,  fume 
abatement  ear  and  eye  protection,  fire  extin- 
guishers, respirators,  chemfcal  handling  safety 
equipment  self-contained  breathing  apparati, 
evacuation  route  signs,  emergency  exits, 
wheetehair  bathrooms,  emergency  lighting, 
safety  showers,  ground  fault  detection,  audit>le 
back-up  signals,  and  caution-danger  warning- 
hazard  signs  tjy  the  carioad?" 

In  the  backs  of  all  of  our  minds  we  know 
that  out  of  concern  for  the  safety,  well  being, 
comfort  and  financial  stability  of  our  worit 
force,  we  have  imposed  overtiead  costs  on 
American  producers  whfeh  put  them  at  a  first- 
stage  competitive  disadvantage  with  their 
overseas  competition.  These  are  social  dea- 
stons  that  have  been  made  over  the  course  of 
time,  and  wh«h  contribute  to  the  American 
quality  of  life,  but  whtah  also  contribute  direct- 
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ly  to  the  cost  of  all  goods  produced  in  this 
country,  and  whKh  contrtxjte  aigniffcanily  to 
our  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  intevna- 
tional  maricetplace. 

I  have  recently  come  across  an  atoquent  re- 
minder of  these  elements  of  industrial  over- 
head in  an  editorial  by  Mk:hael  O.  Flatt  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Continental  Circuits  Corp. 
in  Phoenix.  AZ.  I  am  inckjdng  a  copy  of  this 
comment  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

I  am  pleased  to  share  his  observations  with 
my  colleagues,  arxl  commend  his  thoughts  to 
them: 

How  Mamt  Ovsrsxas  PCB  Produckbs  Havb 
TO  SPKin>  MoiiKY  poa  Clxam  Ant  amd 
Watxr.  Hays  to  Compile  AmruAi.  Acci- 
DDiT  Reports,  ahd  Havi  to  Pat  Social  Sa- 

CURITY.  RXAL  ESTATX  AMD  PKXSOKAL  PKOP- 

KRTT  Taxis? 

I  recenUy  heard  a  Federal  bureaucrat 
pontificating  on  the  sorry  state  of  American 
industry,  and  he,  In  essence,  was  saying  that 
all  of  our  collective  ills  would  be  magically 
cured  If  we  (indiutry)  would  only  wise  up. 
Improve  productivity,  and  (you  guessed  it) 
automate. 

As  one  Industrialist.  I'm  getting  very  tired 
of  shouldering  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  trade  deficit,  the  loss  of  American 
jobs,  the  image  deterioration,  and  aU  the 
other  attendant  negatives  that  come  with 
this  particular  territory. 

One  hand  of  the  government  seems  to  be 
waving  the  "Automation-is- Wonderful" 
banner,  while  the  other  hand  is  deleting  the 
Investment  Tax  Credit,  thus  creating  a  de- 
incentlve  to  spend  the  dollars  to  automate. 
It  makes  me  wonder. .  .  . 

I  wonder  If  the  people  In  government  who 
are  enamored  with  using  Industry  as  the  na- 
tional whipping  l)oy  have  stopped  to  consid- 
er some  of  the  "Invisible"  Items  that  put  our 
particular  Industry  between  the  proverbial 
rock  and  the  hard  place  when  it  comes  to 

competing  with  overseas  producers.       

For  instance,  I  wonder  how  many  overseas 
producers  of  printed  circuit  boards  spend 
money  for  clean  air,  clean  water,  water 
treatment,  waste  control,  waste  disposal. 
OSHA  training,  txime  alMttement.  ear  and 
eye  protection,  fire  extinguishers,  respirv 
tors,  chemical  handling  safety  equipment, 
self-contained  breathing  apparatus,  evacu- 
ation route  signs,  emergency  exits,  wheel- 
chair bathrooms,  emergency  lighting,  safety 
showers,  ground  fault  detection,  audible 
))ackup  signals,  and  caution-danger  warning- 
hazard  signs  by  the  carload. 

I  wonder  how  many  overseas  producers  of 
printed  circuit  boards  have  to  record  every 
accident,  compile  annual  accident  reports, 
prepare  hazardous  waste  manifests,  report 
yearly  hazardous  waste  activity,  prepare 
safety  training,  keep  training  records,  file 
Affirmative  Action  Plans,  prepare  Emergen- 
cy Contingency  Plans,  maintain  effluent 
records,  and  respond  to  a  myriad  of  federal, 
state  and  municipal  Information  requests. 

I  wonder  how  many  overseas  producers  of 
printed  circuit  boards  pay  unemployment 
insurance,  Industrial  accident  Insurance, 
social  security,  real  esUte  taxes,  personal 
property  taxes,  municipal  effluent  testing 
fees,  county  air  quaUty  equipment  use  feea. 
air  emissions  testing  fees,  not  to  mention  li- 
ability Insurance  premiums  and  federal, 
state  and  city  Income  taxes  (should  there 
happen  to  be  any  "income"). 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  rock-throwing, 
finger-pointing,  nay-saying  bureaucrats  and 
law  makers  have  taken  an  Introspective,  re- 
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I  look  at  bow  much  of  American  In- 
dmUy'»  liieome  doUan  io  for  mandated  en- 


I  penodaDy  believe  tbe  vast  malority  of 
tbe  requtrad  ipetidlm  ie  neU  JuaUfted  and 
wta  InUntlaned:  I  do.  bowever.  bave  a  i»ob- 
tam  wttb  people  wbo  overiook  tbeae  man- 
dated ooata  and  tbrow  tbe  blame  for  nation- 
al -r— v»»«»  woea  at  our  feet  and  proclaim 
■df -iWiteoualy  tbat  we  abould  be  able  to  do 
aa  wdl  or  better  tban  tbe  overaeaa  oompeU- 
tora  by  autnmatlnt  and  (tbua)  improvinc 
our  fvodiietlvlty. 

I  wonder  bow  we've  managed  to  come  aa 
Car  aa  we  bave. 


FATHER  JKRZY  POPIELUSZKO— A 
MODERN  DAY  MARTYR 


HON.  SUPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 
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Mr.  SCXARZ.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  it  is  not  often 
•Mli  hav*  ttw  privtoga  of  paying  tribute  to  a 
nun  M  batovad  as  Father  Jarty  Popieluszlw. 
FMhar  RapiaiuBiko.  murdarad  by  the  Polish 
Sacral  Poioa  on  October  19,  1964,  has 
baooma  a  symbol  of  the  Poiah  people's  stnjg- 
gw  tor  naaonai  laraaon. 

As  the  first  chapWn  of  the  Huta  Steelwortu 
near  Warsaw,  ha  providad  guidance  and  lead- 
ership dMtng  tw  birth  and  dsvelopment  of  the 
Soldsrily  Labor  Union.  He  Mar  became  an 
honoraiy  member  of  the  SoUarity  prasidhjm. 

As  a  priaat  at  St  Stanisiaw  Koalka  Church 
in  the  ZMboR  section  of  Warsaw,  he  cele- 
bratad  a  monthly  "Mass  for  the  Homeland" 
which  was  dadfcstod  to  those  wtK>  were  im- 
prisoned or  driven  undsiground  by  the  Polish 
mWaty  ragime.  Thousands  of  people  from  ail 
over  Poland  came  to  hear  Father  Popielusziu) 
condemn  the  acts  of  oppression  by  the  Gov- 
ammsnt  and  srwowage  the  Polish  people  to 
stand  firm  in  their  oommHment  to  justice  and 
tnjih. 

Today,  nearty  3  years  after  his  death. 
Father  Popieluszko  remains  as  a  sNning  ex- 
ample for  people  everywfiere  wtto  yearn  to 
Imow  freedoiTL  In  the  Greenpoint  section  of 
my  dMrtct,  thousands  of  Polish-Americans  wit- 
nessed the  dedtoabon  of  Father  Jerzy  Popie- 
luszko Square  on  October  19,  1966.  The 
aquare  has  become  a  gathering  place  for  f  am- 
Ses  and  indMiduais  who  go  ttwire  to  remem- 
ber the  valiant  struggle  that  Father  Popie- 
iuaiko  waged  during  his  We,  and  to  pray  for 
those  ttiat  continue  to  battle  for  peace  In 
Poland.  The  square  wM  become  a  cultural 
osnter  devoted  to  good  wi  and  harmony 
among  al  community  residents  and  a  place 
honoring  thoae  committed  to  protecting 
human  rights.  It  w«  forever  be  a  monuntent  to 
a  man  who  was  kHed  for  expressing  his  be- 
iefs. 

SL  Stanislaus  Kostka  Church  in  Greenpoint, 
the  nameaake  to  Father  Popiekiszko's  church 
in  Poland,  has  ttw  largest  Polish  congregation 
in  BrooMyrt  The  church  has  lor>g  been  in  the 
forefront  of  spiritual  and  community  activities 
in  Greenpoint.  and  has  become  a  driving  force 
behind  keeping  Fattier  Popiekiszko's  legacy 
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hatred  and  the  importance  of  courage  and 
truth,  even  years  after  his  deaitt  Shortly 
before  he  was  kiled.  Father  Popieknzko  ob- 
served that  "Hope  can  never  be  kiled."  The 
hope  that  one  day  every  person  will  be  able  to 
Iva  free  of  persecution  is  orw  that  Father  Po- 
pietoszko  gave  his  life  trying  to  protect 

It  is  with  desp  respect  and  humility  that  I 
offer  this  tribute  to  Fattier  Popiekiszko,  and  to 
those  ttiat  are  working  to  keep  his  memory 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.MKESYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IK  THX  BOtrSE  or  RKFRCSBnCATIVBS 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoktabiy 
absent  on  Friday,  May  8,  and  as  a  result 
missed  four  roNcail  votes  on  amerKJments  of- 
fered to  H.R.  1748,  the  1988  Defense  authori- 
zatton  bin.  Had  I  been  present,  I  wouM  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  Mrazek  amendment,  roll 
No.  96;  "no"  on  the  AuGoin  amendment,  roll 
No.  99;  "aye"  on  the  Montgomery  amend- 
ment, roll  No.  100;  and  "aye"  on  tfte  Smith 
amendment  roll  Ho.  101. 


DR.  JANET  L.  NORWOOD  RE- 
NOMINATED TO  HEAD  LABOR 
STATISTICS  BUREAU 


Father  Popiekiszko's  lifetong  work  contirv 
ues  to  teach  people  forgiveness  instead  of 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

opvKUfOirr 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  aEPBESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
hoTKX  Dr.  Janet  L  Norwood,  who  has  recently 
been  renominated  by  the  President  to  her 
third  consecutive  4-year  term  as  Commisston- 
er  of  Labor  StatistKS. 

By  retaining  Dr.  Norwood  as  only  tfie  10th 
Commissioner  in  the  102-year  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS],  the  Presi- 
dent has  assured  ttie  Nation  that  he  intends 
to  preserve  arxj  continue  the  high  standards 
of  professionalism,  ability,  and  Integrity  which 
have  t>een  ttie  hallmark  of  and  distinguished 
Dr.  Norwood's  tenure  in  that  key  offne. 

Dr.  Norwood's  distinguished  career  in  BLS 
t>egan  In  1963,  wtien  she  went  to  work  as  an 
economist  In  the  Bureau's  Offne  of  Foreign 
Labor  and  Trade.  As  she  progressed  through 
various  assignments,  her  excellerx»  was 
steadily  recognized,  first  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Award  for  Distinguished  Achievement 
in  1972,  then  with  a  Secretarial  Special  Com- 
mendatkxi  in  1977  wfien  she  was  already 
sennng  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  finally 
in  1979  with  the  Ptiilip  Amow  Award,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  highest  award  for  a 
career  employee. 

I  shouM  add  that  the  recognition  conferred 
t>y  her  agency  has  been  echoed  by  numerous 
professional  organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  In  1982.  ttie  Nattonal  Capital 
Area  Chapter  of  ttie  American  Society  for 
Public  Administratton  selected  her  to  receive 
ttie  prestigious  Elmer  B.  Staats  Award  for  Out- 
standing PubKc  Service,  and  later  tfiat  same 
year  her  professional  colleagues  around  the 
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worM  extended  her  the  signal  honor  of  unani- 
moualy  electing  her  to  chair  the  13th  Intema- 
ttonal  Conference  of  Labor  Statistkaans. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  me  to  Nat  her  aocom- 
pliahmanls  without  addtog  a  word  about  tfie 
fact  that  Dr.  Norwood  recently  celebrated  the 
arrival  of  her  first  grandchiW.  To  have  a  suc- 
cessful professional  and  personal  life  de- 
serves admiratton  and  respect 

Those  of  us  in  this  body  both  sides  of  ttie 
aisle  who  have  had  ttie  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Or.  Norwood  ioin  Secretary 
of  Labor  Brock  in  praiaing  this  renomination 
and  in  congratulatirig  her  for  a  job  extraordi- 
narily well  done. 


REV.  MSGR.  GEORGE  A.  O'OOR- 
MAN  CELEBRATES  50  YEARS 
OP  ORDINATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPmW  JKRSKT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Monday.  May  11.  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  an 
outstanding  servant  of  God  and  man.  Rev. 
Msgr.  George  A.  O'Gorman  will  celebrate  his 
50th  year  of  ordinatnn  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest 

Because  of  Monsignor  O'Gorman's  commu- 
nity service  during  ttie  years  of  war  and  peace 
Arnerica  has  been  involved  in,  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  his  honor  is  being  tendered  on  Sat- 
urday, May  16,  1987,  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Schuet- 
zen  Park,  North  Bergen,  NJ. 

Helen  Gonyou,  Ruth  Matash,  and  Janet 
Benzoni  are  members  of  the  dinner  committee 
ttiat  have  invited  ArchtMsfiop  of  Ne¥rark  Ttieo- 
dore  McCanick  and  Archbishop  Emeritus  of 
Newark  Peter  L  Gerity  and  Msgr.  Franklyn 
Casale,  as  well  as  relatives  and  community 
groups.  In  addition,  Monsignor  O'Gorman  will 
be  given  a  special  salute  by  veterans'  groups 
for  his  service  as  a  chaplain  In  ttie  U.S.  Amiy, 
having  retired  with  the  rank  of  cokxiel  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Bom  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  Monsignor  O'Gor- 
man was  ordinated  into  the  priesttiood  on  May 
22,  1937,  after  his  education  at  Seton  HaU 
University  and  Immaculate  Conception  Semi- 
nary, two  great  instituttons  of  higher  leaming 
in  the  Garden  Stete.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  assigned  to  St  Brigid's  Parish  In  North 
Bergen  wtiere  he  also  served  as  chaplain  for 
the  township  police  and  fire  departments. 

When  Worid  War  II  came  upon  us,  Monsi- 
gnor O'Gorman  answered  the  call  and  enlist- 
ed In  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  chaplain.  Because  of 
his  tremendous  courage  and  leadership  on 
the  fields  of  battle,  Monsignor  O'Gorman 
earned  the  nickname  of  "Beachhead"  O'Gor- 
man. His  involvement  in  the  invastons  of  Leyte 
and  Okinawa  earned  him  five  battle  stars. 
After  his  release  as  a  major  in  1946,  Monsi- 
gnor O'Gorman  continued  to  serve  New 
Jersey  and  his  Natton  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
Army  Reserves  until  his  retirement 

In  1946  Monsignor  O'Gorman  resumed  his 
religious  duties  at  All  Saints  Parish  in  Jersey 
City  wtiere  he  remained  until  1963.  It  was  in 
that  year  ttiat  ttie  late  ArchtMshop  Thomas  A. 
Boiand    assigned    Monsignor   O'Gorman   to 
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North  Bergen  to  erect  a  church  and  found  the 
parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima. 

Over  ttie  years.  Monsignor  O'Gorman  has 
served  with  distinctton  on  the  military  steff  of 
two  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  as  State  Chap- 
lain of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  modera- 
tor for  the  South  Hudson  and  North  Hudson 
Councils  of  Cattidic  men,  a  member  of  the 
Planning  Board  of  North  Bergen,  and  as 
Chaplain  of  Pope  John  XXIII  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Monsignor  O'Gorman  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  MHrtary 
Ordinate  to  whfch  he  was  appointed  by  the 
late  Terrance  Cardinal  Cooke,  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Coundi  on  Aging,  Washington,  DC, 
and  a  member  of  the  Edward  McDowell  Post 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  North  Bergen,  NJ. 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Bulking  and 
Site  Committee  of  the  Archdtocese  of  Newartc 
of  Archbishop  Emeritus  Peter  L.  Gerety. 

On  May  21.  1986,  he  was  made  a  prelate  of 
honor  of  his  holiness  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Newartt,  NJ.  Monsignor  O'Gor- 
man resides  at  the  St  John  Vianney  Resi- 
dence for  Retired  Priests  in  Rutherford,  NJ. 
Monsignor  O'Gorman  continues  to  help  out  at 
various  parishes  in  the  Oocese  when  needed. 
Monsignor  O'Gorman's  sister,  Mrs.  Kermit 
SkJIe,  reskles  In  Westerty.  Rl.  His  nephew 
John  Hves  in  Grand  Island,  NE,  and  his 
nephew  William  reskles  in  Columbus,  OH,  with 
his  wife,  Phitomena 

Monsignor  O'Gorman's  life  work  echoes  the 
words  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
wtien  he  visited  Philadephia  on  October  4, 
1979,  and  sakl  in  his  homily  to  those  priests  in 
attendance:  "The  priesthood  is  not  really  a 
task  whteh  has  been  assigned;  it  Is  a  vocatton, 
to  b»e  heard  again  and  again.  To  hear  ttiis  call 
and  to  respond  generously  to  wtiat  this  call 
entails  is  a  task  tor  each  priest"  Monsignor 
O'Gorman's  career  exemplifies:  "Tu  es  sacer- 
dos  In  aetemun— Priesthood  is  forever.  We  do 
not  return  the  gift  once  given.  It  cannot  be 
that  God  who  gave  ttie  impulse  to  say  "yes" 
now  wisties  to  hear  "no." 

According  to  Helen  Gonyou,  past  New 
Jersey  Presklent  of  the  Ladies'  Auxilliary  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a  members 
of  tfie  dinner  committee 


This  year  during  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 
golden  anniversary  celebration  of  Monsi- 
gnor O'Gorman's  ordination  is  extra  signifi- 
cant. His  entire  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  of  spirit  and  religion  and  op- 
portunity which  our  forefathers  outlined  so 
caT«fuUy  In  the  priceless  document  which  Is 
the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 

Let  us  not  rest  all  our  hopes  on  parch- 
ment and  on  paper.  Let  us  strive  to  build 
peace,  a  desire  for  peace,  a  willingness  to 
work  for  peace.  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  our  people.  I  believe  that  we  can.  I  be- 
lieve the  problems  of  human  destiny  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  beings. 

Monsignor  O'Oorman  has  been  a  leader 
all  his  life,  leading  his  religious  flock,  lead- 
ing the  community  In  all  causes  Just,  tend- 
ing to  and  leading  the  men  who  served  him 
in  tMkttle.  Those  who  were  with  him  in  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  II  speak  of  his  tre- 
mendous stamina,  faith,  and  courage. 

One  former  servk»man  quoted  the  foltow- 
ing  in  describing  "Beachhead"  O'Gorman's 
combat  leadership,  a  statement  often  ex- 
prmsed  by  Presktent  John  F.  Kennedy:  "Wrth- 
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out  belittling  the  courage  for  whfch  men  have 
died,  we  shouto  not  forget  those  acts  of  cour- 
age for  which  men  have  lived." 

Monsignor  O'Gorman's  life  shoukf  inspire  all 
of  us  wtio  must  be  reminded  ttiat  ttie  cost  of 
freedom  has  always  been  expensive.  Monsi- 
gnor O'Gorman's  life  echoes  ttiese  words: 

For  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
Is  required.  And  when  at  some  future  date 
the  high  court  of  history  sits  In  Judgement 
on  each  of  us.  recording  whether  In  our 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  state,  our  success  or  failure. 
In  whatever  office  we  hold,  will  be  measured 
by  the  answers  to  four  questions:  First,  were 
we  truly  men  of  courage?  Second,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Judgement?  Third,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Integrity?  Finally,  were  we 
truly  men  of  dedication? 

Monsignor  O'Gorman's  life  befits  the  Oc- 
tol>er  6  message  delivered  by  Pope  John 
Paul  n  when  speaking  about  our  Nation  and 
the  people  who  made  it  great  and  what  we 
stand  for: 

It  Is  also  a  country  marked  by  deep  vener- 
ation for  those  values  without  which  no  so- 
ciety can  prosper,  love  of  freedom,  cultural 
creativity,  and  the  conviction  that  conmion 
endeavors  for  the  good  of  society  must  be 
guided  by  a  true  moral  sense.  My  own  spirit- 
ual and  religious  mission  Impels  me  to  t>e 
the  messenger  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 
and  to  witness  the  true  greatness  of  every 
human  person.  This  greatness  derives  from 
the  love  of  God,  who  created  us  In  his  own 
likeness  and  gave  us  an  eternal  destiny.  It  Is 
In  this  dignity  of  the  human  person  that  I 
see  the  meaning  of  history,  and  that  I  find 
the  principle  that  gives  sense  to  the  role 
which  every  human  being  has  to  assume  for 
his  or  her  own  advancement  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  society  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs.  It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I 
greet  in  you  the  whole  American  people,  a 
people  that  bases  Its  whole  concept  of  life 
on  spiritual  and  moral  values,  or  a  deep  reli- 
gious sense,  on  respect  for  duty  and  on  gen- 
erosity In  the  service  of  humanity— noble 
traits  which  are  embodied  In  a  particular 
way  In  the  nations'  capltol,  with  its  monu- 
ments dedicated  to  such  outstanding  nation- 
al figures  as  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  wish  to  Join 
me  In  this  salute  to  Monsignor  George 
O'Gorman— a  great  priest— a  great  Ameri- 
can. 
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natmnal  community.  Seminars  provkte  a 
cfiance  for  an  indeplh  examination  of  Ameri- 
can society  and.  for  U.S.  citizens,  an  introduc- 
tton  to  other  cultures.  MHI  also  has  five  affili- 
ated organizatkxw  provkJing  a  variety  of  serv- 
fces  from  a  language  ktank  staffed  by  vokjn- 
teer  interpreters  to  orientetton  programs  for 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

I  woukJ  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  one 
of  these  affHtates.  the  Nattonal  Council  for 
International  Visitors  [fiOV]  comprising  92 
local  volunteer  groups  in  communities 
throughout  ttie  United  States.  They  provide 
hospitality  to  an  estimated  half  million  foreign 
visitors  each  year.  Although  these  trips  are 
Government  sponsored,  they  are  free  of  Gov- 
ernment influence.  They  provkJe  a  unique  in- 
sight into  the  United  States  and  visitors  retum 
to  their  homelands  with  impressions  of  the 
United  SUtes  whfch  may  endure  for  a  lifetime. 
This  is  a  valuat>le  way  of  introducing  influential 
foreigners  to  our  country.  The  State  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  44  cunent  foreign  haada 
of  state  or  government  came  to  ttie  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  this  program 
since  1960. 

I  believe  that  programs  such  as  the  NOV 
play  a  significant  role  in  countering  anti-Ameri- 
canism ttiat  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
worid.  Another  function  sewed  by  NICV  is  to 
help  educate  Americans  about  foreign  coun- 
tries and  cultures.  We  live  in  an  insular  envi- 
ronment and  organizations  such  as  MHI 
broaden  our  horizons— ttiey  shoukJ  have  our 
full  support  in  ttieir  objectives. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALITORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  today  to  recognize  Meridian  House 
International  [MHI]  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
Founded  in  1960,  Meridian  House  is  dedicat- 
ed to  promoting  international  understanding. 
They  welcome  visitors  from  countries  ttirough- 
out  the  worid  and  are,  in  ttie  words  of  ttieir 
PreskJent  John  Jova,  "a  Gateway  to  Amer- 
ica." 

Meridian  House  International  offers  a  range 
of  activities.  In  Washington  the  staff  coordn 
nates  a  wWe  variety  of  programs  for  ttie  inter- 


CHURCH  OP  THE  ASCENSION 
SERVING  GOD  AND  MAN  FOR 
140  YEARS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  new  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.1987 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  Ike  to 
pay  tiibute  to  ttie  Church  of  ttie  Ascenston,  k>- 
cated  in  ttie  Greenpoint  section  of  my  district 
whfch  is  cuaentiy  celebrating  its  140tti  anni- 
versary. The  Church  of  ttie  Ascenston  has 
kxig  been  in  ttie  forefront  of  spiritual  and 
community  activities  since  its  foundtog  in 
1846. 

The  church  has  been  kxated  on  several  dH- 
ferent  sites  during  ttie  past  century,  but  has 
always  been  a  gattiering  place  for  reHgtota. 
cultural,  and  civfc  groups.  The  Reverend 
Walter  Benttey,  ttie  church  rector  from  1905 
to  1920,  founded  ttie  Church  Actor's  Alance, 
one  of  the  finest  groups  in  the  country  to  min- 
ister to  ttie  theatrical  community.  Among  the 
church's  more  prominent  members  was 
Thomas  Frtch  Rowland,  one  of  ttie  founders 
of  the  Green  Point  Savings  Bank  and  the 
owner  of  ttie  Continental  l«>n  Wortis,  where 
ttie  iron-dad  warship  ttie  itonrtW  was  lioilt 

The  dwrch  continues  to  be  a  center  of  ac- 
tivity in  ttie  ttwiving  Greenpoint  area  it  senras. 
Despite  having  been  ravaged  by  a  fire  neariy 
2  years  ago,  ttie  church  has  continued  to  pro- 
vtoe  leadership  and  guktance  to  hundreds  of 
parishtoners.  In  the  true  spirit  of  commitment 
and  determination,  ttie  Reverend  Walter  E. 
Harttove  is  leading  ttie  drive  to  restore  tfie 
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chureh  to  its  original  beauty.  Father  Hartiove 
hM  also  played  a  major  role  in  planning  the 
nidawelopment  of  the  Greenpoint  waterfront. 
«id  protecting  the  Greenpoint  area  from  ttie 
dwnaging  effects  of  poHulion  caused  t>y 
neighborhood  businesses  and  traffic  conges- 
tioa 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  has  long  held 
tlw  phloeophy  that  community  service  goes 
hand4n-hand  with  religious  sen^ice.  It  has  es- 
tafaished  a  tracMon  of  community  involvement 
ttwt  wM  continue  to  benefit  Greenpoint  resi- 
dsnls  for  decades  to  come.  Today.  Ascension 
Day,  May  28,  1967.  I  am  proud  to  honor  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  as  one  of  ttie  finest 
ralglous  and  community  organizations  In  my 

OMnCL 


DRUG  AWARENESS  DAY  AND 
ISE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  BRIT- 
AIN. CT 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OF  comracncuT 
Hf  THE  HOT7SI  Or  HXPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1987 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  M(e  to  talce  ttw  time  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  f4ew  Britain,  CT,  for  under- 
taking the  tremendous  arxl  admirable  task  of 
pulling  together  a  dtywMe  effort  to  combat 
substance  abuse,  and  proclaiming  May  13, 
"Drug  Awareness  Day." 

This  week's  communitywide  drug  fair  will 
feature  guest  speakers,  poster  contests,  dis- 
play, and  health  advisories  on  the  subtect  of 
substance  abuse.  Students  from  19  schools  in 
the  city  as  vreH  as  10  community  organizations 
have  given  their  time  and  talents  to  make  this 
event  a  success. 

Lonise  Bias,  the  motf>er  of  ttie  late  basket- 
baN  star  Len  Bias,  and  "Rob  the  Drummer" 
Gottfried,  a  dynamic  antisubstance  abuse  per- 
former, are  both  scheduled  to  make  appear- 
aiKe  at  the  fair  during  ttie  day. 

Substance  abuse  is  a  nationwide  epidemk:, 
and  one  of  the  causes  is  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  many  people  are  completely  unaware  of 
ttie  risks  involved  in  using,  and  atMJStng  drugs 
and  akx)hol.  The  only  way  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation is  to  raise  the  awareness  of  people 
through  education. 

Therefore,  I  commend  Mayor  William  McNa- 
mara,  his  21-member  task  force  on  substance 
abuse,  tt>e  students  arxl  all  of  ttra  citizens  of 
New  Britain  for  taking  steps  to  educate  their 
community  atXKit  the  dangers  of  drugs,  and 
by  doing  so,  bringing  this  Nation  a  little  bit 
ctoser  to  solving  the  deadly  protjlem  of  sub- 
stance abuse  anti  teaching  our  children  to 
"just  say  no." 


RESULTS  ON  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  POLL 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

OPCAUFORHIA 
a  THE  BOUSX  or  RKPHCSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to 
serve  in  ttiis  tiody,  I  have  heard  much  conflict- 
ing informatkxi  and  observed  great  misunder- 
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standing  regarding  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive and  the  publk:'s  support  for  SDI.  I  woukl 
like  to  begin  to  correct  this  situation  and 
wouM  like  to  submit  for  the  record  ttw  results 
of  a  natkxwl  poll  conducted  by  Penn  & 
Schoen  Associates  during  the  period  of  April  3 
through  April  5  of  this  year. 

This  survey  shows  that  the  American 
people  are  very  informed  on  some  issues  and 
want  to  be  better  informed  on  ottiers,  but  do 
not  have  access  to  ttw  same  information  we 
do.  I  hope  tftat  my  colleagues  will  keep  these 
facts  in  mirKi  as  we  continue  to  discuss  and 
debate  this  important  issue  of  sfrategk:  de- 
fense and  arms  control.  I  woukl  like  the 
Record  to  include  the  fdtowing  summary  of 
the  poll. 

To:  The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 
From:  Penn  &  Schoen  Associates,  Inc. 
Re:  National  Poll  on  Arms  Control. 
Date:  April  17.  1987. 

This  memo  summarizes  the  highlights  of 
a  national  poll  conducted  by  Penn  and 
Schoen  Associates  Inc.,  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  E>anger.  The  1004-intervlew 
poll  was  conducted  on  April  3rd  through 
April  5th  at  our  telephone  interviewing  fa- 
cility In  New  York  City. 

Overall,  the  poll  shows  that  the  public: 

(1)  Continues  to  strongly  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative; 

(2)  Believes  now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  more  on  its  arms  than  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
stronger  military  than  the  U.S. 

(3)  Continues  to  overestimate  expendi- 
tures on  defense  and  the  growth  in  defense 
equipment.  Almost  always,  the  public  pre- 
sumes the  U.S.  has  defenses  and  capabilities 
that  are  not  necessarily  in  place. 

(4)  Does  not  support  cuts  in  the  defense 
l)udget.  Most  would  either  increase  it  or 
keep  defense  spending  the  same. 

DETAILED  DISCUSSION  OF  QUESTIOMS 

Support /or  SD/ 

The  public  is  firm  in  its  support  for  the 
concept  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
By  77%  to  20%,  the  respondents  said  that 
they  favor  "a  research  program  to  develop  a 
system  to  destroy  incoming  nuclear  missiles 
before  they  reach  their  targets." 

PHirthermore,  if  such  a  system  could  l>e 
developed,  by  74%  to  19%.  the  public  sam- 
pled would  favor  setting  up  the  system  in 
the  United  States. 

People  do  not  see  the  SDI  as  a  new 
weapon,  but  rather  as  a  way  to  limit  the 
usefulness  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  a  question 
on  this.  29%  said  that  they  see  the  system 
as  a  new  weapon  while  60%  saw  it  as  a  way 
to  counter  other  weapons. 

It  is  precisely  l>ecause  they  see  it  as  defen- 
sive that  the  public  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports SDI.  They  also  believe  that  SDI  will 
make  the  world  safer.  By  49%  to  8%.  the 
public  overwhelmingly  said  that  SDI  will 
make  the  world  safer  rather  than  less  safe. 
Forty  per  cent,  however,  said  it  would  not 
make  much  difference  in  world  safety. 
Who  has  a  stronger  defense? 

The  public  now  believes  that  the  USSR 
has  a  stronger  military  and  a  stronger  nu- 
clear force  than  the  United  States.  They 
also  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  continuing 
to  spend  more  on  their  military  forces  than 
we  do  in  this  country. 

Fifty  per  cent  said  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
stronger  military  than  the  U.S.  while  36% 
said  this  country's  military  was  stronger. 
Fourteen  per  cent  were  unsure. 
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There  were  some  clear  differences  on  this 
issue  by  education  and  age.  Younger  people 
and  lower  educated  respondents  said  that 
the  U.S.  has  a  stronger  military  than  the 
Soviets.  In  contrast,  by  27-56%.  college  edu- 
cated Americans  said  they  believed  In  Soviet 
military  superiority. 

When  asked  alx)ut  nuclear  forces,  the 
public  gave  simUar  answers,  but  was  less  cer- 
tain. Forty-four  per  cent  said  the  U.S.  has 
stronger  nuclear  forces  while  37%  said  UJ3. 
forces  are  stronger.  Nineteen  per  cent  ex- 
pressed no  opinion. 

True/false:  What  does  the  public  know 
about  deferue? 

In  order  to  gauge  whether  the  public 
tends  to  overestimate  or  underestimate  the 
U.S.  defense  capabilities,  we  asked  the 
sample  a  series  of  true/false  questions. 

The  public's  score  on  defense  knowledge 
was  limited. 

For  example.  64%  said  It  was  true  that  the 
U.S.  currently  has  a  system  to  defend 
against  nuclear  missile  attack.  In  truth,  the 
U.S.  relies  on  deterrence  and  does  not  now 
have  any  such  system  in  place. 

People  overwhelmingly  i>elieved  that  the 
U.S.  has  more  nuclear  weapons  today  than 
20  years  ago.  and  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  have  today  have  more  explosive  power 
than  U.S.  weapons  20  years  ago.  Al>out  90% 
agreed  with  each  of  these  statements. 

According  to  CPD  research,  neither  of 
these  statements  is  true. 

Most  people  also  overestimated  the  per- 
centage of  the  country's  total  economic 
output  that  goes  to  defense.  In  fact,  less 
than  10%  of  total  output  goes  to  defense 
while  87%  of  those  sampled  estimated  the 
figure  at  over  10%. 

The  public,  however,  was  very  uncertain 
as  to  how  much  of  the  federal  budget  now 
goes  to  defense.  Twenty-three  per  cent  got 
the  right  answer— 21-30%.  while  26%  under- 
estimated it  and  41%  overestimated  the 
figure. 

The  public  did  get  right  three  questions 
attout  the  Soviets.  By  33%  to  56%.  the 
public  rejected  the  proposition  that  the  U.S. 
s|>ends  more  on  strategic  defense  than  the 
Soviets.  They  also  correctly  guessed  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  pulled  their  troops  out 
of  Afghanistan.  By  8%  to  86%.  they  rejected 
as  false  the  statement  that  the  Soviets  had 
pulled  out  of  that  country.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  thought  that  the  Soviets  now  have  a 
system  to  defend  against  nuclear  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  CPD.  the  Soviets  do  have  a 
system  which  protects  Moscow  and  the  cap- 
itol  region. 

Overview  of  the  project/methodology 
Perm  and  Schoen  was  commissioned  to  un- 
dertake a  national  poll  of  1004  U.S.  resi- 
dents on  attitudes  toward  defense,  the  SDI 
and  related  issues.  The  firm  drew  a  nation- 
al, random  probability  sample  of  U.S.  house- 
holds in  the  continental  United  States  and 
conducted  the  detailed  survey  by  telephone. 
The  questioimaire  was  designed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  areas  fuUy 
and  fairly.  All  interviewing  was  done  by  our 
professional  interviewers  out  of  our  offices 
in  New  York  l>etween  April  3rd  and  April 
5th.  1987. 

The  results  have  an  overall  statistical  ac- 
curacy of  plus  or  minus  three  percentage 
points  at  the  95%  confidence  interval.  The 
exact  text  of  the  questions  asked  and  their 
full  results  accompany  this  report. 
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aENKRAL  StnoiAST  CPD  Naiiohai^No.  1063 
Question  1.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  alwut  defense.  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  if  you  think  the  statement  is 
true  or  false:  The  United  States  currently 
has  a  system  to  defend  against  nuclear  mis- 
sile attack.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or 
false? 

True W 

False 31 

Don't  know 5 

Question  2.  The  Soviet  Union  ciurently 
has  a  system  to  defend  against  nuclear  mis- 
sile attack.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or 
false? 

True .■ 67 

False 29 

Don't  know * 

Question  3.  The  United  States  spends 
more  on  strategic  defense  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or  false? 

True 33 

False „................" 56 

Don't  know H 

Question  4.  The  Soviets  have  pulled  their 
troops  out  of  Afghanistan.  Do  you  think 
that  is  true  or  false? 

True . 8 

False ~ 86 

Don't  know 6 

Question  5.  The  United  Stf.tes  has  more 
nuclear  weapons  today  than  it  did  20  years 
ago.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or  false? 

True ._ *9 

False 8 

Eton't  know 3 

Question  6.  The  VS.  nuclear  arsenal  has 
more  explosive  power  than  20  years  ago.  Do 
you  think  that  is  true  or  false? 

True " 9^ 

False 6 

Don't  know 2 

Question  7.  Who  has  the  stronger  nucUar 
force— the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union? 

U.S 37 

U.S.S.R 44 

Don't  know „. .. «.......~ .  19 

Question  8.  Which  country  spends  more 
on  its  military  forces  today— the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

U.S -••         31 

U.S.S.R 59 

Don't  know 10 

Question  9.  Who  has  a  stronger  military 
right  now— the  United  SUtes  or  the  Soviet 
Union? 

UJ3 - 36 

U.S.S.R 50 

Don't  know - 1* 

Qtiestion  10.  What  percentage  of  this 
country's  total  economic  output  do  you 
think  now  goes  to  national  defense— under 
10%.  10  to  20%.  21  to  30%.  31  to  40%.  41  to 
50%.  or  over  50%? 

<  10  percent ~     5 

10  to  20  percent 23 

21  to  30  percent 2* 

31  to  40  percent 18 

41  to  50  percent 10 

Over  50  percent 12 

Don't  Icnow "^ 

(The  correct  answer  is:  <10  percent.) 
Question  11.  What  percentage  of  every 
dollar  the  Federal  government  spends  goes 
to  defense— under  10%.  10  to  20%.  21  to 
30%.  31  to  40%.  41  to  50%.  51  to  60%.  61  to 
70%  or  over  70%? 

<  10  percent 6 
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10  to  20  percent 20 

21  to  30  percent 23 

31  to  40  percent 18 

41  to  50  |)ercent ™. 12 

51  to  60  percent ~..™. . 6 

61  to  70  percent 3 

Over  70  percent 2 

Don't  know 10 

(The  correct  answer  is:  21  to  30%.) 

Question  12.  In  general,  do  you  think  that 
spending  on  defense  should  he  increased,  de- 
creased or  kept  the  same? 

Increased . . 27 

Decreased  .„™.......„........~......~~.~.~".—  31 

Kept  same ».... 39 

Don't  know 3 

Question  13.  The  Strategic  Defer^e  Initia- 
tive, or  SDI.  is  a  research  program  to  devel- 
op a  system  to  destroy  incoming  nuclear 
missiles  before  they  reach  their  targets.  Do 
you  favor  or  oppose  the  U.S.  going  ahead 
with  the  research  and  development  phases 
of  the  SDI? 

Favor „ ■'■' 

Oppose 20 

Don't  luiow 3 

Question  14.  If  such  a  system  could  be  de- 
veloped, would  you  favor  or  oppose  setting 
up  the  SDI  system  In  the  United  States? 

Favor 74 

Oppose ""- 19 

Don't  know ~ 7 

Question  IS.  Do  you  see  the  SDI  as  a  new 
weapon  or  as  a  way  to  limit  the  usefulness 
of  nuclear  we^jons? 

New  weapon 29 

Limit 60 

Don't  know —  H 

Question  16.  Do  you  think  that  the  SDI 
should  be  used  primarily  to  protect  cities 
from  attack,  primarily  to  protect  our  mis- 
siles from  attack  or  for  both  purposes  equal- 
ly? 

Cities 16 

MissUes 4 

Both 75 

Don't  know 6 

Question  17.  In  general,  do  you  think  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  would  make  the 
world  safer,  less  safe,  or  would  it  not  make 
much  difference? 

Safer 49 

Less  safe * 

No  difference „ 40 

Don't  know ~ 3 

Note.— Penn  &  Schoen  Associates  is  a 
leading,  independent,  national  polling  orga- 
nization which  has  conducted  polls  for. 
among  others,  former  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Senator  Prank  Lautenl)erg  of 
New  Jersey,  Mayor  Edward  Koch  of  New 
York  City  and  Mayor  Marion  Barry  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  a  broad 
spectrum  of  corporate  clients  and  public  in- 
terest groups. 
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of  (Congress  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  in  ttw 
Soviet  Union  is  in  violabon  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENEVIEVE 
MARINO 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  NELSON  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidabty  absent  for  rolk»ll  vote  No.  92  on 
Thursday,  May  7.  1987.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
woukJ  have  voted  "aye"  to  agree  to  the 
Hunter  anwndment  that  expressed  the  sense 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PEmCSYLVAHIA 
nf  THE  HOirSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  corwtituent  of  ttie  Fcxirth  Dis- 
trict Of  Pennsylvania  wtw  has  t)een  very  active 
in  community  service. 

Genevieve  Marino  was  honcxed  as  tfie  First 
l3dy  of  New  Castle  at  a  recognitton  dinner  for 
ttie  40th  annual  event  Mrs.  Marirx)  was  hon- 
ored by  her  friends  and  co«rar1(ers  for  her  vol- 
unteer work  aixJ  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  recognitton  dinner  was  given  by  Xi 
Gamma  Psi  Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Ptii  and 
was  heM  at  the  New  Englander  in  New 
Castle.  There  were  16  former  First  Ladies  in 
attendar)ce. 

Mrs.  Marino  commented.  "If  you're  not  a 
volunteer,  you're  not  alive." 

She  has  been  descrit>ed  by  her  friends  and 
colleagues  as  someone  wfx)  loves  people  and 
communicates  this  by  her  actions.  Sfie  has 
been  further  described  as  an  enthusiastk: 
person  wt)o  is  an  actvever. 

Mrs.  Marino  has  made  outstanding  contribu- 
twns  to  the  New  (Dastle  area  through  her  vol- 
unteer wortc  and  community  service.  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ttw  contri- 
t)utK>ns  of  Genevieve  Marino. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  BAND  OP 
THE  SHOSHONI  NATION  AT 
WASHAKIE,  UT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  on  twhalf  of  the  North- 
western Band  of  the  Shoshoni  Natkjn  of  Wa- 
shakie, UT.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  ttw  Interior  to 
undertake  a  feasik)ility  study  for  the  formula- 
tkxi  of  an  ecorwmic  development  plan.  The 
proposed  kagisiation  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  State  and  local  officials  in  order 
to  assure  that  State  and  kxal  interests  are 
not  prejudiced  by  the  plan.  The  Secretary 
woukl  have  2  years  from  the  erwctrrwnt  of  ttw 
legislatkxi  to  devek>p  a  plan,  and  to  sut)mK  it 
to  Congress. 

The  band  is  a  party  to  two  treaties  with  the 
Urrted  States.  The  Treaty  of  Box  EkJer  of 
1863  was  entered  into  to  secure  the  peace 
and  friendship  of  the  Northwestern  Band  after 
the  Bear  River  massacre  wherein  approxi- 
mately 250  Indians,  more  than  in  any  other 
battle  m  U.S.  history,  were  killed  by  troops 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Patrick  Connor.  In 
1868,  the  band  was  party  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Bridger  wherein  title  to  vast  acres  of  lands, 
was  extinguisfwd  by  the  United  States. 
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AfMr  kMing  al  ttwir  land  to  the  settlers  in 
the  1800*8.  the  Northweetom  Band  received 
40  homottoad  patents  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
malely  4.800  acres  of  land.  AH  but  tour  remain 
in  Mton  ownership  as  the  rest  were  soW  tor 
taxes  by  the  county  or  in  anticipation  of  a  tax 
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The  band  has  appnwimately  300  members. 
most  of  wftom  Rve  in  northern  Utah  and 
southern  Idaho.  The  tiibe  is  governed  by  a 
triMl  ooundl  elected  by  the  tribal  membership. 
Most  members  originaHy  resided  at  Washakie, 
UT,  on  a  church  farm.  In.  the  1950's  most  left 
the  wea  to  look  for  work.  In  1964,  184  acres 
of  land,  which  was  returned  to  the  Nodhwest- 
em  Bwtd  of  the  Shoshoni  by  the  Church  of 
Jasus  Christ  of  Latter-Oay  Saints,  was  placed 
in  tntft  for  the  band  by  the  United  States.  This 
iMid  is  currently  leased  to  a  tocal  Box  EMer 
County  farmer. 

HMorically,  ttte  band  has  not  received  sig- 
nificant Federal  services  such  as  have  been 
avalable  to  other  tribes.  The  United  States  did 
not  establish  a  reservation  for  ttie  Western 
Band  of  the  Shoshoni  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  Bureau  of  Indnn  Affairs 
has  provided  services  to  the  band.  Like  many 
Native  Americans,  ttw  rtorthwestem  Band  of 
the  Shostxxii  members  suffer  from  high  unem- 
ptoymenL  Because  funds  have  not  been 
aviiabto.  ttie  health  needs  of  the  band  are 
undoul>tedly  not  being  met;  no  housing  is 
avaUble  on  the  land  of  the  Washakie. 

Because  the  tribal  council  has  determined 
that  the  band  wishes  to  reside  at  Washakie 
and  many  of  the  trt>al  memt)ers  Kve  in  my  dis- 
trict it  is  appropriate  to  introduce  legislation 
which  win  autttorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  formulate  an  economic  development 
plan  for  the  tribe  to  the  Congress,  including  a 
review  of  Federal  servnes  being  provkjed  to 
the  tribe. 

HJt.  2370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  osserrMed, 

SSCnON  1.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Development  Plan  for  the  Northwestern 
Band  of  the  Shoshoni  Nation  Act". 

SEC  Z.  ECONOMIC  DEVEU)PMENT. 

(a)  Plan  roR  Econotac  Dcvelofment.— 
The  Secretary  shall— 

(IK A)  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
tritial  council  with  respect  to  establishing  a 
plan  for  economic  development  for  the 
trilw.  including  (but  not  limited  to)  the  pro- 
vision of  Federal  services  to  the  trit>e;  and 

(B)  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  develop  such  a  plan; 
and 

(2)  upon  the  approval  of  such  plan  by  the 
trll>al  council  (and  after  consultation  with 
the  State  and  local  officials  pursuant  to  sut>- 
section  (b)),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  such 
plan  to  the  (ingress. 

(b)  CORSULTATIOM  WITH  STATK  AMD  LOCAL 

OmciALS  RBQtmiD.— To  assure  that  legiti- 
mate State  and  local  interests  are  not  preju- 
diced by  the  proposed  economic  develop- 
ment plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
State  and  all  appropriate  local  governmen- 
tal officials  in  the  State.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  complete  information  on  the 
proposed  plan  to  such  officials,  including 
the  restrictions  on  such  proposed  plan  im- 
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posed  by  sulMection  (c).  During  any  consul- 
tation by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  possess,  and 
shall  request  comments  and  additional  in- 
formation on  the  extent  of  any  State  or 
local  service  to  the  trit>e. 

(c)  Restrictions  To  Be  Contained  in 
Plan.— Any  plan  developed  by  the  Secretary 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  that— 

(1)  any  real  property  transferred  by  the 
tribe  or  any  member  to  the  Secretary  shall 
be  taken  and  held  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  trilie; 

(2)  any  real  property  taken  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be 
subject  to— 

(A)  all  legal  rights  and  interests  in  such 
land  existing  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  land  by  the  Secretary,  including  any 
lien,  mortgage,  or  previously  levied  and  out- 
standing State  or  local  tax;  and 

(B>  foreclosure  or  sale  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  any  valid  obligation  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  such  land  by  the 
Secretary; 

(3)  any  real  pro(>erty  transferred  pursuant 
to  such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation  of  any  kind;  and 

(4)  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe 
shall  l>e  limited  to  real  property  taken  or 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  tril)e 
or  individual  members  of  the  tribe. 

(d)  Appendix  To  Pian  Submitted  to  the 
Congress.— The  Secretary  shall  append  to 
the  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (a)  a  detailed  statement— 

(1)  naming  each  individual  and  official 
consulted  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b); 

(2)  summarizing  the  testimony  received  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  any  such  consul- 
tation; and 

(3)  including  any  written  comments  or  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  any 
party  named  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

SEC.  s.  definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(1)  The  term  "Constitution"  means  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Band  of  the  Shoshoni  Nation  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "member"  means  those  per- 
sons eligible  for  enrollment  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Northwestern  Band  of  the 
Shoshoni  Nation. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Utah. 

(5)  The  term  "tribe"  means  the  North- 
western Band  of  the  Shoshoni  Nation. 


PRAISE  FOR  BELLPLOWER 
MAYOR  JOSEPH  E.  CVETKO  AS 
HE  ENDS  HIS  TERM  AS  MAYOR 
OP  THE  CITY  OP  BELLPLOWER 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OrCAUPORNIA 

nf  the  house  or  representatives 
Monday,  May  11.  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  in 
ttie  city  of  Beltftower,  as  in  other  local  govern- 
ments, the  city  council  reorganizes  to  appoint 
a  new  maycx  and  mayor  pro  tern. 

Mayor  Joseph  E.  (Jvetko  was  first  elecrted  to 
the  Beimower  City  Council  in  April  1984.  In 
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April  1985,  Joseph  E.  Cvetko  was  honored  by 
his  city  council  colleagues  and  appointed  as 
maycx  pro  tern  of  the  "friendly  city  of  Beltftow- 
er." 

In  April  1986,  Joseph  E.  Cvetko  was  select- 
ed to  serve  as  mayor.  During  his  tenure,  he 
has  fought  vigorously  to  maintain  and  improve 
ttw  beauty  of  the  friendly  city  of  Beltfk>wer. 
Ctose  to  his  heart  is  a  proposed  program  to 
improve  ttie  S(xjtl>em  Pacifk:  Railroad  right-of- 
way  with  trees  arxi  shrut>bery  atong  the  entire 
stretch  of  track  through  the  city  of  Bellftower. 

Another  one  of  Mayor  Cvetko's  programs 
was  to  assist  tocal  youngsters  to  have  the  will- 
power and  knowlecjge  to  say  no  to  drugs. 
Bellftower's  Red  Rit>bon  Week  reached  thcxi- 
sands  of  youngsters  that  hopefully  now  have 
the  courage  and  the  determinatton  to  resist 
ttie  perils  of  drug  atxise. 

Maycx  Oetko  opens  each  city  ccxjncil 
meeting  with  ttie  phrase,  "We  are  glad  you 
are  at>le  to  attend  ttiis  evening's  meeting.  This 
is  your  city  council  meeting."  Mayor  Cvetko 
truly  believes  this  and  is  always  available  to 
meet  with  residents  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern  wfiether  it  t)e  in  city  hall  or  at 
that  person's  house  at  virtually  any  time  of 
day.  Mayor  Cvetko  is  a  man  that  truly  believes 
in  a  representative  government  and  maintains 
an  open  door  policy  which  has  become  a 
trademark  of  the  frieridly  city  of  Bellftower. 

Mayor  Oetko  has  t>een  married  to  his  wife 
Marie  for  40  years.  The  couple  celetKated 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary  at  a  gala  cele- 
bration on  SurxJay,  March  12,  at  the  Bellftower 
Women's  Qub. 

(Dn  April  13,  1987,  Joseph  E.  Cvetito  con- 
cluded his  term  as  maycH  of  ttie  city  of  Bell- 
ftower. I  wish  to  join  his  city  coun(HI  col- 
leagues, his  family,  and  ttie  residents  of  the 
city  of  Bellftower  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
su<x:essful  term  as  maycx  and  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  with  the  future. 
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The  BPW  is  tiiily  making  a  contritxition  to 
the  welfare  of  all  of  us.  I  wish  them  a  future 
that  will  meet  their  highest  expectations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  M. 
WALTERS 


CONGRATULAllONS  TO  THE 
B.C.C.  B.P.W. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
honor  the  Bettiesda-Chevy  Chase  Business 
and  Professtonal  Women  as  they  celetxate 
their  fifth  year.  These  women  are  entrepre- 
neurs, managers,  and  leaders.  They  began  as 
the  "nontraditional,"  but  increasingly  tiecame 
the  "tradittonal"  In  our  work  force. 

Five  years  ago,  these  business  and  profes- 
stonal  leaders  came  togettier  as  "women 
helping  women."  Now  they  are  working  to- 
gether to  tiring  impr(}vements  to  the  communi- 
ty and  to  the  lives  of  other  women.  As  part  of 
t>oth  a  State  and  a  national  organization,  they 
irx^^easingly  communicate  with  ttiose  of  us  in 
government,  and  we  are  hearing  from  them 
just  as  we  hear  from  ttie  chamtier  of  (x>m- 
merce,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  and  ttie  Sierra  Club. 

I  congratulate  the  members,  ttie  past  offi- 
cers, and  ttie  new  officers  led  by  Pat  (Domish. 
May  they  continue  to  "reach  out  and  make  a 
differen<»." 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KXNTucncY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
1987  ttie  people  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  wiH  celebrate  "Arthur  M.  Watters  Day" 
to  honor  one  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens 
for  his  lifetime  of  commitment  to  public  serv- 
k». 

Arthur  Walters  is  stepping  down  as  execu- 
tive director  of  ttie  Louisville  Urtian  League 
after  nearly  25  years  of  distinguished  servtoe 
with  the  organization,  whnh  was  preceded  by 
20  years  of  service  in  ttie  U.S.  Army,  retiring 
at  ttie  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  Urban  League, 
Arthur  has  earned  many  accolades  from  civk: 
and  professional  groups  for  his  work  on  behalf 
of  disadvantaged  resklents  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  Ckxjnty.  These  awards  are  testa- 
ment to  ttie  respect  and  admiration  we  all 
hoW  for  him  as  an  indivWual  and  for  his  contri- 
butions to  our  community. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues ttie  accompanying  news  article  and 
editorial  whwh  appeared  recentiy  in  ttie  Couri- 
er-Joumal  about  Arthur  Walters'  remartiable 
career. 

We  know  ttiat  Arthur's  retirement  will  not 
really  end  his  very  active  involvement  in  cxir 
community's  activities.  But  this  occaston  af- 
fords us  all  an  opportunity  to  say  tiianks  and 
to  offer  our  appreciation.  If  ttie  measure  of  a 
community's  spirit  and  pride  in  itself  can  be 
reflected  in  the  leadership  qualities,  integrity, 
and  willingness  of  its  people  to  become  in- 
volved citizens,  then  we  tiave  an  outstanding 
model  in  Arthur. 

I  join  witti  Arthur's  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  him  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  his  country,  our  com- 
munity and  its  people.  And,  I  wish  Arthur,  and 
his  wife  Noralee,  much  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 
Walters  Passing  Baton  or  Leadership  at 
Urban  League 
(By  Everett  J.  Mitchell  II) 
Art   Walters    has    been    a    long-distance 
runner  in  the  race  for  racial  justice. 

On  May  31,  after  24  years  with  the  Louis- 
ville Urban  League,  the  past  17  as  executive 
director,  Walters  will  pass  the  baton  of  lead- 
ership. 

In  honor  of  his  achievements,  next  Thurs- 
day has  been  deemed  "Art  Walters  Day"  in 
Louisville. 

Activities  will  include  a  parade,  limcheon 
and  recognition  programs  sponsored  by  gov- 
ernment and  civic  groups.  Roliert  Tinnin,  di- 
rector of  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Agency  in  Louisville,  described  Wal- 
ters as  "one  of  the  most  resourceful,  quiet 
diplomats." 

"He  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  stand  up 
on  a  soaplMX  and  stomp  to  get  people's  at- 
tention, to  let  them  know  what  course  he 
would  suggest  for  them  to  follow,"  Tinnin 
said. 
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Walters,  68,  who  is  married  and  lias  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  was  Iwm  in  Magno- 
lia, Ky.,  in  LaRue  County. 

Though  diminutive  in  stature,  Walters  is 
tough,  according  to  the  Rev.  Louis  Coleman, 
who  worked  under  Walters  at  the  Urban 
League  from  1970  to  1978. 

Coleman,  now  executive  director  of  the 
Presbyterian  Community  Center,  said  tliat. 
as  an  administrator.  Walters  is  "tops  in  the 
whole  Urban  League  movement." 

"He  is  strictly  a  business  person. ...  He  Is 
firm,  fair  and  doesn't  play  favorites,"  Cole- 
man said. 

Betty  Fox,  director  of  the  Kentuckiana 
Minority  Suppliers  Development  Council, 
praised  Walters'  support  of  blacks  in  bust- 
ncss. 

"He  has  been  the  liaison  person  needed 
for  the  black  entrepreneur  in  Louisville." 
she  said.  "He  is  the  type  to  not  close  liis 
door  if  you  need  some  type  of  assistance  to 
enhance  your  personal  business  growth." 

Art  Walters'  leadership  style  is  quiet,  ptiil- 
osophical  and  analytical.  He  often  works 
behind  the  scenes. 

His  style  was  evident  16  years  ago  during 
an  Urban  League  forum  at  Grace  Presbyte- 
rian Community  Center  to  discuss  allega- 
tions of  racism  and  brutality  toward  blacks 
by  members  of  the  Louisville  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

A  news  account  descril)ed  the  meeting  as 
heated  and  one  during  which  "younger  and 
more  vocal"  blacks  "battled  for  controL" 
But  Walters  prevailed. 
"What  we  need  to  do  here  tonight  Is  to 
make  an  effort  to  recruit  blacks  for  the 
force.  .  .  .  Let's  go  away  from  here  tonight 
with  some  understanding  and  some  plans 
for  positive,  progressive  ctiange." 

Walters  has  lieen  a  catalyst,  an  organizer 
and  an  initiator  of  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  black  LouisvU- 
lians. 

During  the  1960s,  he  helped  open  doors 
for  blacks  to  get  skilled  jobs.  He  designed 
Kentucky's  first  federally  funded,  on-the- 
job  training  program.  He  helped  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  integration  of  local  latior 
unions  and  initiated  programs  to  help 
reduce  the  numt)er  of  youtlis  dropping  out 
of  school. 

Walters  experienced  discrimination  first- 
hand. He  was  drafted  into  a  segregated  U.S. 
Army,  where  he  served  20  years  and  was 
active  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
Walters,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  played  a  crucial  role  in  helping 
to  desegregate  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"After  two  wars  of  putting  my  life  on  the 
line  trying  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, I  came  liack  to  Louisville  and  was 
refused  service  in  60  percent  of  the  public 
accommodations,"  Walters  said  last  week. 

He  joined  the  Urlian  League  in  1963, 
seeing  it  as  yet  another  way  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  dismantle  racism  and  segregation. 
In  his  first  job  as  industrial-relations  sec- 
retary, Walters  said.  "I  had  people  seeking 
jobs  who  didn't  have  anything  to  sell,  who 
didn't  have  a  marketable  talent.  Yet  they 
were  persons  who  had  financial  obligations, 
who  were  heads  of  households. 

"These  people  could  not  afford  to  sit  in  a 
classroom  and  do  without  an  Income  while 
they  learned  as  skill  that  was  not  going  to 
pay  them  much  of  an  income  even  after 
they  learned  it." 

Those  experiences  were  what  caused  Wal- 
ters to  develop  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram. 

After  seven  years,  Walters  was  named  the 
league's  executive  director. 
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In  the  top  spot,  Walters  said,  he  found  "a 
broader  opportunity  to  put  my  own  style 
and  thoughts  alx>ut  how  you  proceed. .  .  . 

"I  don't  l>elieve  that  the  soaptiox  is  neces- 
sarily the  answer  to  how  you  solve  things. 
The  squeaking  wheel  gets  grease,  but  there 
must  lie  the  ability  to  move  beyond  the  agi- 
tation and  to  sit  in  the  l>oardroom  and  talk 
atwut  policy,  not  just  in  solving  the  particu- 
lar issue  at  hand,  but  issues  ttiat  are  corre- 
Uted." 

Walters'  successor  is  expected  to  be  named 
early  next  week.  His  admirers  say  his  shoes 
wiU  be  tough  to  fill.  But.  Walters  said: 

"Nobody  should  \x  looking  for  an  Art 
Walters.  Whoever  replaces  me  stands  on  a 
platform  and  rung  that  Art  Walters  put  on 
the  ladder." 

"Art  Walters  Day"  acitivities  will  include 
a  parade  at  8  a.m.  from  Urban  League  head- 
quarters at  2600  Broadway  to  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  at  1630  W.  Chestnut 
St.;  a  government  program  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
the  Fiscal  Court  Room  at  the  Jefferson 
County  Courthouse;  a  noon  luncheon  in  the 
Archil>ald  Cocliran  Room  at  the  Gait 
House,  and  a  civic  recognition  program  at  2 
p.m.  in  the  Bomtiard  Theater  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Center  for  the  Arts. 

Bridge-Builder 
(By  Clarence  Matthews) 

Arthur  M.  Walters  rememtiers  white  cliil- 
dren  al>oard  school  buses  shouting  racial  in- 
sults at  him.  his  brother  and  sister  as  they 
walked  eight  miles  each  day  from  their  farm 
home  near  Magnolia  to  a  segregated  black 
school  in  Buffalo.  KY. 

There  was  no  local  high  school  for  black 
students.  So  Walters  later  moved  in  with 
relatives  to  attend  aU-black  Bond-Washing- 
ton High  School  in  Elizabethtown. 

Like  many  blacks  who  grew  up  under  simi- 
lar conditions  in  the  South,  Walters  perse- 
vered. He  went  on  to  earn  degrees  from  (Col- 
orado CoUege  and  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. He  also  served  as  an  Army  officer  in 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  confUct  and 
peacetime  duty  in  Europe. 

But  nettling  tiad  ctianged  years  later 
when  retired  Lt.  C^ol.  Walters— fresh  out  of 
uniform— returned  to  Kentucky  in  the 
midst  of  the  1960's  civil-rights  movement. 
He  was  denied  service  at  Louisville  restau- 
rants, theaters  and  lunch  counters. 

Walters  could  have  become  bitter.  Instead, 
he  t>ecame  a  bridge-builder  among  etlinic, 
racial  and  religious  groups  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Louisville  Urban  League  and 
one  of  Kentucky's  best  known  and  respected 
civil-rights  leaders. 

Now  Walters  wUl  retire  May  31.  ending  24 
years  service  with  the  agency,  the  last  17  as 
executive  director.  Community  leaders  and 
organizations  last  month  began  a  series  of 
tributes  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  work  on 
behalf  of  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged. 
"He  listens  carefully  and  knows  how  to 
treat  people."  said  the  Rev.  Edgar  S.  Coins, 
president  of  the  Interdenominational  Minis- 
terial Coalition,  at  last  month's  monttUy 
meeting  of  the  influential  religious  organi- 
zation. 

Similar  praise  by  officials  of  the  National 
Urt>an  League,  local  government  and  civil- 
rights  leaders  is  expected  at  receptions  and 
programs  planned  in  honor  of  Walters  later 
this  month. 

The  tributes  are  well  deserved,  but  they 
probably  wiU  fall  short  of  reflecting  Wal- 
ters' achievements  or  his  importance  to  the 

community,  black  and  wtiite. 
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Besides  worUng  to  bring  ethnic,  religious 
and  racial  groups  together,  Walters  has 
been  the  chief  architect  of  Urban  League 
Job  training,  employment  and  educational 
programs  that  have  helped  minorities  and 
the  disadvantaged  to  better  their  lives. 

He  has  not  done  it  alone.  The  league's 
board,  staff  and  volunteers,  plus  funds  from 
Metro  United  Way,  government,  member- 
ships and  private  sources  have  contributed 
inmalorways. 

But  it  has  been  Walters'  calm,  straight- 
forward leadership  style,  coupled  with  a 
common-sense  approach  to  problem-solving, 
that  propelled  the  local  league  from  an 
anemic  agency  to  an  efficient  social-service 
organization  that  has  been  held  up  as  a 
model  by  the  league's  national  leaders. 

When  Walters  Joined  the  league  as  indus- 
trial relations  secretary  in  1963,  the  organi- 
sation had  a  staff  of  five— three  profession- 
als, a  secretary-receptionist  and  a  part-time 
secretary— and  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$55,000. 

Tlieae  numbers  were  about  the  same  in 
1970  when  Walters  became  executive  direc- 
tor. The  agency  also  was  under  fire  from 
the  National  Urban  League  for  failing  to 
meet  standards  set  by  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. Walters  set  out  to  involve  more  of  the 
community,  black  and  white,  in  the  resur- 
gence of  the  league. 

It  worked. 

The  league  staff  has  since  grown  to  25,  in- 
cluding 19  professionals,  and  the  annual 
budget  has  soared  to  more  than  $900,000. 
Meantime,  the  agency  now  offers  a  variety 
of  assistance  through  its  divisions  of  educa- 
tion and  youth,  economic  development  and 
employment,  housing  and  family  services. 

More  than  5,000  people  were  helped  last 
year  by  the  league.  Persons  hired  after  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  agency's  job 
training  programs  added  $4.3  million  in  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  local  community  and 
$315,600  in  new  tax  revenue,  according  to 
the  league's  annual  report. 

"I'm  extremely  proud  of  the  distance  we 
have  come."  Walters  says.  "Our  expanded 
resources  have  meant  more  money  for  staff 
and  diversified  services,  such  as  educational 
assistance  for  disadvantaged  students, 
money  to  help  families  threatened  with 
foreclosures,  and  economic  development." 

What  will  Walters  do  in  retirement? 

"I'm  not  the  type  to  just  sit  in  a  roclcing 
chair,"  he  says.  Indeed,  he  already  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  consulting  and  volunteer 
work  in  several  local  educational  programs 
for  disadvantaged  youths. 

Walters  says  he  also  might  write  a  book 
based  on  his  Army  and  league  experiences. 

"I  might  caU  it  "Making  the  World  Safe 
for  Democracy:  In  Search  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity.' "  he  says.  "But  I  wUl  always  be  an 
Urban  leaguer." 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  JAMAICA  CELEBRATES 
325TH  ANNIVERSARY 


UMI 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mw  TORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
the  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jamaica,  in  Queens  County,  NY, 
wiN  gather  to  recall  ttie  past  and  to  celebrate 
the  future.  The  purpose  of  this  get-together  is 
to  commemorate  the  325th  anniversary  the 
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oMest  contirHJOusly  worshiping  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  United  States. 

This  church  was  established  in  1662,  but 
did  not  have  a  place  to  call  home  until  1699, 
wtien  the  first  building  was  erected.  In  1813,  a 
new  structure  was  txiilt  on  the  same  site, 
which  today  is  known  as  Jamana  Avenue.  In 
1920,  ttie  entire  building  was  lifted  from  its 
fourxlation  arKJ  moved  to  wtiere  it  presently 
sits  on  164th  Street  in  Jamana.  The  worshiper 
here  are  certainty  proud  of  the  history  of  their 
church,  and  they  remember  the  past.  A  plaque 
bearing  ttie  name  of  every  minister  to  fiave 
served  this  congregation  rests  inside  the 
buikHngl  This  represents  a  living  link  to  years 
gone  by. 

For  over  three  centuries,  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Jamarca  has  been  serving  the 
needs  of  the  Queens  community.  The  church 
has  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all,  from 
juveniles  to  senior  citizens,  the  youth  program 
encourages  adolescents  to  become  involved 
in  ttieir  communty,  and  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  affairs  tfiat  concern  them.  Adults  have 
ttie  opportunity  to  learn  such  diverse  skills  as 
Spanish,  oil  painting  or  sewing.  The  Jamaica 
Servne  Program  for  Older  Adults,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  respected  senior  citizen 
organizations  in  the  State,  was  founded  at  this 
church.  First  Prestjyterian  also  plays  a  very 
active  role  in  the  Greater  Jamaica  Improve- 
ment Association. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Raymond  E.  Swartzt>ack,  serves  as  a  role 
model  for  peace,  k)ve,  and  understanding. 
This  church  is  a  microcosm  of  the  melting  pot 
ttiat  is  New  York.  The  members  of  this  con- 
gregatkxi  come  from  all  over  ttie  gk>t>e,  32  na- 
tions in  all.  Ttiese  worshipers  speak  14  lan- 
guages, yet  ttiere  is  harmony  within  the  con- 
gregatkKi.  If  ttie  rest  of  the  world  could  coop- 
erate like  these  people  do,  this  would  be  a 
much  tiealthier  planet. 

I  am  sure  ttiat  this  outstanding  institution 
will  be  around  for  generations  to  come, 
making  the  Jamana  of  the  future  an  even 
better  community,  just  as  the  church  has 
made  all  of  Queens  a  tietter  place  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  celebrating  this  joyous  and  historic  oc- 
caskxi,  ttie  325th  anniversary  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHELL'S  WILMING- 
TON MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PLEX 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1987 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.'s 
manufacturing  complex  in  Wilmington. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.'s  manufacturing  complex 
has  something  to  tie  very  proud  of.  The  700 
employees  of  the  complex  set  an  all-time 
manufacturing  location  record  of  the  most 
consecutive  hours  worked  wittiout  a  lost  time 
injury,  namely  6,687,758  tiours. 

The  Wilmington  complex's  incredible  safety 
record  began  on  Novemtier  18,  1982,  and  has 
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continued  since  then  to  ttie  present  day.  This 
comes  out  to  1,625  consecutive  flawless 
days. 

Because  of  ttie  commitment  and  hard  work 
demonstrated  t>y  twth  management  and  latior 
at  ttie  Stiell  manufacturing  complex  in  achiev- 
ing a  high  level  of  safety,  the  complex  recent- 
ly received  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Shell's  Prestigious  Products  Safety  Award. 
This  award  recognizes  the  complex's  excel- 
lent health  and  safety  performance,  as  well  as 
tieing  ttie  safest  refinery  in  the  Stiell  system. 

A  commitment  to  safety  Is  nothing  new  for 
ttie  Wilmington  Shell  manufacturing  complex. 
In  1 985,  it  received  the  NatXMial  Safety  Coun- 
cil's highest  commendatk>n,  the  Award  of 
Honor.  Additkinally,  ttie  National  Petroleum 
Refiners  Assodatxin  awarded  the  Shell  manu- 
facturing complex  in  Wilmington  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Safety  Award,  a  highly  respectable 
award  ttiat  was  given  to  three  refineries  in  ttie 
entire  country. 

It  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  I  pay  tritxjte  to  the 
Stiell  Oil  Co.'s  Wilmington  manufacturing  com- 
plex. Its  safety  record  is  no  doubt  something  it 
should  be  proud  of.  I  am  confident  ttiat  the 
complex  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 


RALPH  BUSTRUM  RECOGNIZaED 
FOR  50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  9, 1987,  members  of  the  Bellflower  City 
Council  honored  Bellflower  resident  Ralph 
Bustrum  for  50  years  of  service  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  During  this  50  years,  Mr. 
Bustrum  received  the  coveted  Beltflower-Som- 
erset  District  Scouters  Award  and  the  prestigi- 
ous Silver  Beaver  Award  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Bustrum,  a  Bellflower  resident  since 
1924,  recently  retired  after  33  successful 
years  as  supervisor  of  patient  accounts  at 
Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital  in  Downey,  CA. 

For  ttie  last  2  years,  Mr.  Bustrum  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Bellflower  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

It  gives  me  great  honor  to  join  with  mem- 
tiers  of  the  Bellflower  City  Council  in  honoring 
Ralph  Bustrum  for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing sen/ice  to  the  local  Bellflower  youth 
through  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  sulxximinittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  12,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
proposed  budget  request  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sutwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Sulicommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  to  examine 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and  sub- 
stitutes for  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  568  and 
S.  573,  bills  to  protect  patent  owners 
from  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  goods  made  overseas  by  use 
of  a  United  States  patented  process. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed   hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Legislative  Branch. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988.  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Depsulments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportaton  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  drug  testing  issues. 

SD-226 
Latior  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on 
ocean  and  coastal  programs. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business    meeting,    to    discuss    certain 
trade  proposals. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  443,  to  provide 
that  rail  common  carriers  shall  not  lie 
immune  from  private  suits  for  dam- 
ages or  injunctive  relief  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

SD-562 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  14 

8:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  558,  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing  under  title  VIII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

SD-226 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   the   Post   Office   and 
Civil      Service's      Sulicommittee      on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  questiormaire. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  consider  a  request  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry for  supplemental  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemlier  30.  1987. 
and  to  hold  hearings  on  an  alternative 
to  the  Senate  subway  system. 

SR-30I 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  markup  of  S.  512,  to  promote 
the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

SR-332 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sut)- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  to  examine 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and  sub- 
stitutes for  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  on  S.  789,  to  provide  the 
framework  necessary  to  pursue  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  national  and 
international  narcotics  control  policy. 

SI>-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  373.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  programs  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

10:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
leg^lation  providing  employment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  VA  construction. 

SR-418 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  548,  Re- 
tiree Benefits  Security  Act. 

SD-106 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  allegations  of 
improper   Influence   on    the   Nuclear 
Regulatory    Commission's    Shoreham 
adjudicatory  licensing  proceeding. 

SD-406 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  970.  authorizing 
funds  for  a  research  program  for  the 
modification  of  plants  and  plant  mate- 
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rlala  to  develop  new  nuurkeUble  indus- 
trial and  commercial  products. 

SR-332 
•:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
ComraunioUlona  Subcommittee 
TO  hold   hearings  on  S.   506.  Digital 
Audio  Recorder  Act. 

SR-253 
Ooveinmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  examine  activities 
of  the  Food  Safety  and   Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  8.  538,  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
efforts  in  AIDS  research. 

SD-430 

MAT  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion (PBGC),  and  on  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  PBGC  premium  and  to 
change  the  rules  governing  minimum 
plan  funding. 

SD-215 
2:00  pjn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natiu-al  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  exiiand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natiurai  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 

Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1145  and  H.R. 

278,   bills   to   provide   Alaska  Natives 

with  certain  options  for  the  continued 

ownership    of    lands    and    corporate 
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shares  received  piusuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  907,  to  further 
United  States  technological  leadership 
by  providing  for  support  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  cooperative 
centers  for  the  transfer  of  research  in 
manufacturing. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  328. 
Prompt  Payment  Act  Amendments  of 
1987,  the  nomination  of  Norma  Pace, 
of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Governor  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  proposed 
trade  legislation. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, P*ungcide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
focusing  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  trade  legislation. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Army 
military  construction  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


May  11,  1987 


May  11,  1987 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
energy  security  issues. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Coveri  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  21 
8:45  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA,  S.  713,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  proiKJsed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1987, 
and  other  related  proposals,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  approving  VA  con- 
struction of  major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaragian  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
1:15  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  799,  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Kings  River, 
California,  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  H.R.  626,  to  convey  certain  Feder- 
al public  lands  in  Cherokee,  DeKalb 
and  Etowah  Counties.  Alabama,  to  any 
trustee  who  will  convey  such  lands  to 
the  current  owners  of  record. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


MAY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtlng  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  29 

10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EP-lOO,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE5 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natiiral  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNE8 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  to  improve  the  standards 
for  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
related  disease  is  service-connected, 
and  other  related  proposals. 

SR-418 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JimE17 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
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Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  6,  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  proposals  pro- 
viding VA  compensation,  pension,  edu- 
cation assistance,  home  loan,  and 
other  related  benefits,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  12 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation fund,  and  S.  735,  relating  to  the 
distribution     of     revenues     received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

MAT  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to   review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Jeff  Binga- 
MAif .  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  OJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

TTiere  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man;  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death.— Proverbs  14: 12. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  natiotL'  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.— Prov- 
erbe  14: 34. 

Eternal  Father,  Ood  of  truth,  and 
righteousness,  and  justice,  what  do 
people  do  when  their  leaders  fall? 
Where  do  they  look  for  models?  Who 
do  they  trust?  Open  our  eyes  to  see 
and  our  ears  to  hear  Your  word 
through  Moses.  Therefore  a  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  into  his  wife  and  they  shall 
become  one  flesh.— Genesis  2: 24.  And 
the  prophet,  Malachi:  The  Lord  was 
witness  to  the  covenant  betxoeen  you 
and  the  wife  of  your  youth  *  *  *  she  is 
your  companion  and  wife  by  covenant 
Let  none  be  faithless  to  the  wife  of  his 
youth  for  I  hate  divorce  says  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  IsraeL-i/Lalachl  2: 14-16. 

Strengthen  our  leaders,  mighty  God. 
Protect  them  against  all  that  would 
defeat  and  destroy.  Deepen  their  sense 
of  profoimd  responsibility— not  only  to 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones— but 
the  people  who  trusted  them— the 
youth  who  look  to  them— and  to  You. 

My  heart  is  heavy  as  I  pray,  patient 
Father,  for  I  am  a  sinner.  But  for 
Your  grace  I  would  be  a  fallen  one. 
Help  us  Lord.  Forgive  us  Lord.  Renew 
us  before  it  is  too  late.  I  pray  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  destiny  in  history 
was  to  save  the  sinner.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  StennisI. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Jefp  Bimga- 


MAM,   a  Senator   from   the  State   of   New 
Mexico,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  leadership  time  may  be 
reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAY  12,  1954:  DEATH  OF  SENATOR  CLYDE  HOEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  12,  1954,  33  years 
ago  today,  Senators  on  the  floor  were 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  of  their  nimiber. 
Senator  Clyde  Hoey  of  North  Caroli- 
na, had  died  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building  across  the  street.  He 
had  just  been  on  the  floor  among 
them  that  morning.  The  Senate  imme- 
diately adjourned  until  noon  the  next 
day,  as  did  the  House,  where  Hoey  had 
once  been  a  Member.  The  76-year-old 
Democrat  had  come  to  the  Senate  in 
1945,  and  made  a  name  for  himself  as 


head  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, a  position  he  held  until  1953. 

Clyde  Hoey  was  bom  in  1877  in  the 
North  Carolina  foothills,  the  son  of  a 
Confederate  Army  captain.  To  help 
pay  off  family  debts,  he  quit  school  at 
the  age  of  12  and  became  a  printer's 
devil  at  the  local  newspaper.  His  edu- 
cation came  chiefly  from  the  diction- 
ary he  always  carried,  and  from  the 
stories  he  set  in  type.  Hoey  studied 
law  on  his  own  and  at  the  age  of  20 
was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives.  He  turned 
21,  the  legaj  age  for  service,  just 
before  it  was  time  to  be  swom-in.  For 
the  next  55  years,  Hoey's  life  was  one 
of  public  service,  as  State  legislator. 
Governor,  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  finally  as  Sen- 
ator. 

Hoey's  death  marked  the  passing  of 
an  era  in  the  Senate.  In  both  appear- 
ance and  manner,  he  recalled  an  earli- 
er age.  The  tall,  white-maned  Senator, 
a  slightly  stooped  man  with  sharp  fea- 
tures, was  always  a  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  floor  in  his  cutaway  morning 
coat  of  Confederate  gray,  his  high 
stiff  collar,  high-topped  shoes,  old- 
fashioned  string  ties,  and  red  carna- 
tion in  his  lapel.  Those  persons  privi- 
leged to  witness  his  old-time  courtli- 
ness, and  flavorful,  flowery  oratory 
never  forgot  the  experience. 


PUERTO  RICAN  STATEHOOD 
REFERENDUM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  are  celebrating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  Constitution.  It  is  a  cele- 
bration not  only  of  this  historic  docu- 
ment, but  also  a  celebration  of  our  50- 
State  Union. 

It  is  a  time  for  reflection  on  just  how 
far  this  country— and  its  50  States- 
have  come  in  that  short  time;  and  how 
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9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


much  further  they  can  go  in  the  years 
ahead.  So  in  that  bicentennial  spirit,  I 
believe  it  is  proper  to  consider  if  our 
flag  should  add  one  more  star  before 
the  end  of  this  century.  Specifically, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  give  the 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  the  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  statehood. 

There  is  one  thread  weaving 
through  the  rich  history  of  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  from  1897  when  auton- 
omy was  granted  from  Spain,  to 
today— Puerto  Rico's  unsettled  politi- 
cal status. 

Only  1  year  after  obtaining  auton- 
omy, the  island  was  taken  by  16,000 
U.S.  troops  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War;  an  action  which  began  the 
long  and  unique  relationship  that 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
have  shared  for  almost  a  century. 

While  our  relationship  is  one  of 
friendship  and  partnership,  the  ulti- 
mate status  of  Puerto  Rico  has,  in 
effect,  remained  unsettled. 

Since  gaining  commonwealth  status, 
nine  bills  attempting  to  grant  state- 
hood to  Puerto  Rico  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Congress,  yet  none 
has  prevailed  and  the  issue  remains 
open. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  me  is  that, 
since  1917  when  the  Jones  Act  granted 
U.S.  citizenship  to  Puerto  Rican  resi- 
dents, these  U.S.  citizens— citizens  of 
the  most  prominent  democracy  in  the 
world— have  been  allowed  to  vote  on 
the  issue  of  statehood  on  only  one  oc- 
casion—in 1967. 

However,  even  the  results  of  that 
election— or  "plebiscite"— were  distort- 
ed because  it  was  officially  boycotted 
by  the  political  party  representing 
statehood  and  the  party  favoring  inde- 
pendence. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  speak  on  this  matter  should 
not  be  hindered  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. President  Gerald  Ford,  who 
headed  the  1976  Republican  ticket 
when  I  proudly  served  as  his  running 
mate,  proposed  a  referendum  and 
process  for  statehood  in  1976. 

And,  in  1979,  when  efforts  were 
being  made  in  the  United  Nations  to 
call  for  independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 
I  joined  in  the  introduction  and  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  clearly  stating 
that  this  was  an  issue  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  people  to  decide. 

In  the  past  several  months,  more 
than  one  quarter  of  a  million  Puerto 
Ricans  have  signed  a  petition  for 
statehood,  calling  for  action  by  the 
Congress.  But  the  clear  majority  of 
Puerto  Ricans  must  speak,  must  desire 
statehood,  as  has  been  the  tradition 
for  all  States  granted  admission  to  the 
Union  by  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  facilitate  the  democratic  propo- 
sition of  allowing  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
join  their  colleagues— the  U.S.  citizens 


in  the  50  United  States— as  the  51st 
partner  in  the  Union. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  question  "Should  Puerto 
Rico  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State?"  The  referendiun  would  be  held 
between  January  1,  1989,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994,  if  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
quested the  referendum.  The  direct 
costs  of  conducting  the  referendum 
would  be  paid  by  the  United  States; 
and  the  Governor  would  inform  the 
President,  and  the  Congress,  should 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  desire  to 
become  a  State. 

Statehood,  independence  or  any 
status  cannot  and  should  not  be  forced 
on  the  island  and  the  U.S.  citizens  who 
reside  there.  The  decision  must  be 
made  first  by  its  people,  and  then  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  were  viewed  as  distant, 
exotic  lands.  In  fact,  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  United  States  meant 
45  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  year  of  bicen- 
tennial celebration,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  honor  the  dreams  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  than  to  give  our 
citizens  in  the  Caribbean  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  statehood. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
proper  referral  a  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  myself,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  deem  it  a  great 
honor  if  I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  KINDIN(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  States  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  only  after  residents  of  the  proposed 
States  have  requested  statehood; 

(2)  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
given  only  one  opportunity,  in  1967,  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  they  wish 
Puerto  Rico  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
a  State:  and 

(3)  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resi- 
dents of  Puerto  Rico  should  be  allowed  to 
express  themselves  once  again  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 


SEC.  2.  REFKKENIHIM. 

(a)  Upon  the  call  of  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  an  Islandwide  referendum  shall 
be  held  In  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  enable 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  vote  for  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union.  The  referen- 
dum shall  occur  no  earlier  than  January  1. 
1989,  and  not  later  than  I>ecember  31,  1994. 
In  the  referendum  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  Commonwejath  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
vote  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposition:  "Shall  Puerto  Rico  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State?". 

(b)  The  returns  of  the  referendum  held 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  who  shall  cause  them  to 
be  canvassed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law 
for  the  canvass  of  votes  cast  in  general  elec- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting 
in  a  referendum  under  this  Act  vote  in  favor 
of  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Governor 
shall  certify  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  decision  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  The  election  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  apply  to  the  ref- 
erendum held  under  this  Act.  The  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions governing  the  conduct  of  the  referen- 
dum under  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
supplement  such  laws  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

SEC.  J.  Al'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
defraying  the  direct  costs  of  conducting  the 
referendum  provided  for  in  this  Act. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


WILLIAM  J.  CASEY 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American  patriot,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  died  last  Wednesday  morning. 
Bill  Casey  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect, 
strong,  steady  courage,  and  complete 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  Re- 
public. The  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments, in  both  public  and  private  ca- 
pacities, is  extraordinary.  Time  and 
again  he  demonstrated  tlie  breadth  of 
his  talent  and  wisdom,  moving  be- 
tween the  finance,  economics,  national 
security,  and  political  fields  with  ex- 
ceptional effectiveness  in  all.  To 
friends,  opponents,  and  foes,  he  was 
universally  recognized  as  "one  of  a 
kind." 

Among  United  States  and  allied  in- 
telligence professionals,  he  is  highly 
respected  for  the  many  positive  contri- 
butions he  made  to  our  intelligence 
programs,  beginning  in  World  War  II 
when  he  served  in  a  key  position  in 
the  American  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, and  throughout  his  recent  service 
as  Director  of  CentraJ  Intelligence. 
There  are  those  who  take  exception  to 
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some  of  Bill  Casey's  decisions  and  ac- 
tions—strong men  of  principle  and 
courage  who  undertalce  to  lead  always 
run  this  risk. 

For  my  part.  I  shall  always  be  in- 
debted to  Bill  Casey  for  his  service  to 
his  country,  and  his  efforts  to  Iceep  it 
free  and  strong  for  the  rest  of  us  and 
our  children.  BiU  Casey's  contribu- 
tions to  America  are  great,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  his  accomplishments 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

WnxiAM  J.  Caskt 

Bom  13  March  1913.  New  York  Oty. 

1919-30:  Public  and  parochial  schools. 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island. 

1934:  Fordham  University.  BJS. 

193S:  Catholic  University  of  America— 
Social  Work. 

1935-37:  New  Yorit  City  Welfare  Depart- 
ment-Social Worker. 

1938:  St.  John's  Law  School.  JJ>. 

1938:  Research  Institute  of  America- 
Editor  of  Federal  Tax  Coordinator. 

1939-40:  In  Washington  working  on  pre- 
World  War  II  industrial  mobilization:  assist- 
ed Leo  Cheme  on  book.  Adjusting  Your 
Business  to  War. 

J940:  Research  for  Tom  Dewey— precon- 
vention  Dewey  for  President. 

1940:  Research,  speechwriting— Wilkie 
campaign. 

1940-41:  Research  Institute  of  America- 
chairman.  Board  of  editors. 

1941-42:  Set  up  Washington  Office  for  Re- 
search Institute,  edited  Business  and  De- 
fense Coordinator.  War  Research  Re|K>rt. 

1941:  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board- 
consultant. 

1942:  Consultant,  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare—preemptive buying  of  strategic  materi- 
als. 

1943-45:  Office  of  Strategic  Services— first 
as  naval  lieutenant  and  later  as  civilian; 
Special  Assistant  to  General  W.J.  Donovan, 
Washington,  DC;  Aide  to  David  Bruce. 
London;  Chief,  Secretariat.  London— re- 
ceived Bronze  Star  for  coordinating  support 
and  operations  of  French  Resistance  in  sup- 
port of  Normandy  landings  and  liberation  of 
France. 

1944-45:  Chief,  OSS  InteUigence,  Europe- 
an Theatre. 

194^51:  Chairman,  Board  of  Editors,  Re- 
search Institute  of  America. 

1948:  Founder,  later  Chairman,  American 
Friends  of  Russian  Freedom. 

1948:  Research,  Delegate  Himter,  Dewey 
for  President. 

1948:  Associate  General  Counsel.  Ehirope- 
an  Headquarters,  Marshall  Plan. 

1951-71:  Founder,  in  collaboration  with 
Prentice-Hall,  editor  and  chief  executive  of 
Institute  of  Business  Planning,  a  publisher 
of  business,  financial  and  legal  information 
services  and  books — created  and  earned  roy- 
alties on  seven  or  eight  loose-leaf  services 
and  some  30  books  in  this  capacity. 

1951-71:  Venture  capitalist— participated 
in  founding  and  developing  some  25  enter- 
prises (see  disclosure  to  Senate  Banking 
Committee  at  1971  confirmation  hearing). 

1952:  Research  and  speechwriting- Taft 
for  Presidential  nomination. 

1952:  Research  and  speechwriting— Eisen- 
hower election  campaign. 


1952-71:  Partner,  law  firm  of  Hall.  Casey, 
Dickler  and  Howley,  and  predecessors. 

1953-54:  Assistant  to  Leonard  Hall,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

1954-71:  Cofounder  and  director.  Capital 
Cities  Communities. 

1956:  Assistant  to  Leonard  Hall,  campaign 
manager.  Eisenhower  for  President. 

1958:  Founding  director.  National  Strate- 
gy Information  Center. 

1959-60:  Assistant  to  campaign  manager, 
preconvention  and  election,  Nixon  for  Presi- 
dent. 

1960:  Founding  director.  National  Strate- 
gy Information  Center— stimulated  course 
and  chairs  for  national  security  studies  on 
some  20  campuses. 

1964:  Executor  of  the  estate  of  the  owner 
of  Human  Events,  ran  it  for  close  to  a  year, 
and  worked  out  plans  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
writers  who  are  still  the  owners. 

1964:  Worked  with  Leonard  Hall  and  Fred 
Scribner  on  possible  Romney  and  Scranton 
candidates  and  ran  Nixon  primary  campaign 
in  Oregon. 

1965:  Founding  director.  Center  for  Study 
of  the  Presidency. 

1966:  Primary  candidate  for  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  on  Long  Island. 

1966-71:  Chairman,  executive  committee 
and  then  president.  International  Rescue 
Conunittee. 

1968:  Romney  and  Nixon  preconvention, 
Nixon  election  campaign. 

1968-71:  President  and  then  chairman. 
Long  Island  Association. 

1969:  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Development  with  David  Rockefeller, 
Cardinal  Cooke.  Earl  Butz,  and  Rudy  Peter- 
son. 

1970:  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  with  John  McCloy.  Dean 
Rusk.  Cy  Vance,  Harold  Brown,  and  Doug 
Dillon. 

1971-73:  Chairman,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

1973-74:  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

1974-76:  Chairman  and  President,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

1976:  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board. 

1976-77:  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Capital 
for  Small  and  Growing  Businesses,  Ford  ad- 
ministration. 

1976-80:  Founder,  Center  for  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  Studies— now  Manhat- 
tan Institute. 

1976-81:  Counsel,  Rogers  and  Wells. 

1976-81:  Director,  Capital  Cities  Commu- 
nications. 

1977:  Chairman.  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on 
Governance  of  American  Stock  Exchange. 

1977-79:  Cochairman,  Citizens  Commis- 
sion on  Indo-Chinese  Refugees. 

1977-81:  Chairman  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Long  Island  Trust  Co. 

1979-80:  Vice  chairman  and  then  chair- 
man, Reagan  Presidential  Kick-Off  Drive. 

1980:  Campaign  director,  Reagan  for 
President  primary  and  election  campaign. 

1980-81:  Chairman,  Reagan  transition. 

1980-81:  Chairman,  Interim  Foreign 
Policy  Assessment  Board. 

1981-present:  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

Books:  Numerous  books  on  legal  and  fi- 
nancial subjects,  American  Tour  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Awards:  William  J.  Donovan  Award,  St. 
John's  Gold  Medal. 

Honorary  degrees:  Fordham  University, 
St.  John's  University,  Chung  Ang  Universi- 
ty, New  York  Law  School,  MoUoy  College. 


Adelphi  University,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
New  York,  Westminster  College.  Bryant 
College,  Long  Island  University. 

BlOGRAPEtT  OF  WnXIAM  J.  CaSET 

William  Joseph  Casey  was  sworn  in  as  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI)  on  28 
January  1981.  In  this  position  he  heads  the 
Intelligence  Community  (all  foreign  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  the  United  States)  and  di- 
rects the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  He  is 
the  first  DCI  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  Cabinet  officer. 

Mr.  Casey  grew  up  in  Long  Island,  New 
York,  and  graduated  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity and  St.  John's  University  School  of 
Law.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Bar. 

Following  law  school,  he  joined  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  rising  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Institute's  board  of 
editors.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  In  1943,  joining  the  wartime 
staff  of  William  J.  Donovan,  founder  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Assigned  to  the 
European  Theater,  Mr.  Casey  received  the 
Bronze  Star  for  his  work  in  coordinating 
French  Resistance  forces  in  support  of  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  and  liberation  of 
FYance.  Later,  in  1944,  he  became  Chief  of 
American  Secret  Intelligence  operations  in 
Europe. 

In  1948  he  served  as  Associate  General 
Counsel  at  the  European  Headquarters  of 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Between  1949  and  1971 
he  practiced  law  and  engaged  in  various 
publishing  and  entrepreneurial  activities  in 
New  York  City. 

In  April  1971  Mr.  Casey  was  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  where  he  served  until  February 
1973.  He  subsequently  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  and 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Return- 
ing to  private  life,  he  became  Counsel  to  the 
New  York  and  Washington  law  firm  of 
Rogers  and  Wells. 

During  1980  Mr.  Casey  managed  the  suc- 
cessful primary  and  election  campaigns  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Casey  has  authored  a  number  of 
books  on  legal  and  financial  subjects,  as  well 
as  a  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  October  1983,  Mr.  Casey  received  the 
Distinguished  Intelligence  Medal. 

He  has  received  the  William  J.  Donovan 
Award  and  honorary  degrees  from  Fordham 
University,  St.  John's  University,  Chung 
Ang  University,  New  York  Law  School, 
MoUoy  College,  Adelphi  University,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  New  York,  Bryant  Col- 
lege, and  Westminster  College. 

Mr.  Casey  and  his  wife  Sophia  (nee  Kurz) 
have  one  daughter,  Bemadette  Casey 
Smith. 
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build  executive  fortunes;  a  complete  work- 
ing kit  for  setting  up  today's  most  profiUble 
executive  pay  plans.  1967,  1968. 

Successful  techniques  that  multiply  prof- 
its and  personal  payoff  in  the  closely-held 
corporation;  a  complete  working  kit,  1970. 
Corporate  planning,  1965. 
Estate  planner's  practice  and  procedure 
guide;  a  completely  worked-out  system  for 
formulating  an  estate  plan  from  start  to 
finish,  1973. 
Estate  planning  desk  book,  1972. 
Executor's  and  trustees  guide,  1973. 
Forms  of  business  agreements  with   tax 
ideas,  annotated/by  William  J.  Casey,  1974, 
4th  ed. 
How  to  raise  money  to  make  money,  1973. 
Life  insurance  desk  book,  1974.  3d  ed. 
Life  insurance  ideas,  n.d. 
Master  index  cross  reference  table  to  the 
IBP  business  and  financial  planning  library, 
1972. 
Pay  planning,  1971. 
Pay  planning  ideas,  n.d. 
Real  estate  desk  book.  1974,  4th  ed..  rev. 
by  IBP  Research  &  Editorial  Staff. 

Real  estate  investment  deals,  ideas,  forms. 
1970. 

Real  esUte  investment  tables.  1972.  4th 
ed. 


Real  estate  investments  and  how  to  make 
them.  1973,  4th  ed.  rev.  by  the  IBP  research 
&  editorial  staff. 

Successful  techniques  that  multiply  prof- 
its and  personal  payoff  in  the  close-held  cor- 
poration. 1975. 
Tax  control.  1964. 
Tax  planning.  1973. 
Tax  planning  tables.  1957. 
Real  estate  investment  deals,  ideas,  forms. 
1959. 
Real  estate  investment  tables,  1961. 
Real  estate  investments  and  how  to  make 
them,  1958. 
Tax  control,  1957. 

Tax  planning  for  foundations  and  charita- 
ble giving,  1953. 
Tax  saver.  1959. 

Tax  shelter  for  the  famUy.  1953. 
Tax  shelter  for  the  family,  1956-1955,  Rev 
ed. 
Tax  shelter  in  accounting,  1957. 
Tax  shelter  in  business.  1953. 
Tax  shelter  in  real  estate,  1957. 
Tax  shelter  in  real  estate.  1959,  2d  ed. 
Tax  sheltered  investments,  1951. 
Tax  sheltered  investments,  revised  and  ex- 
panded. 1955. 

Tax  tested  forms  of  agreements,  resolu- 
tions and  plans:  annotated,  1956. 
Tax  tested  real  estate  forms.  1959. 
Trust  manual  and  guide,  1961. 
What  you  can  do  not  to  cut  taxes  and  save 
cash  this  year;  recommendations,  checklists, 
worksheets,  1959. 

What  you  can  do  not  to  cut  taxes  and  save 
cash  this  year,  recommendations— check- 
lists—worksheets,  1961. 

Where  and  how  to  find  real  estate  deals, 
1960,  1960-1961  ed. 

Accounting  desk  book:  the  accountant's 
everyday  instant  answer  book/adapted  from 
the  first  four  editions  by  William  J.  Casey 
and  the  IBP  research  and  editorial  staff, 
1977,  completely  rev.  5th  ed. 

How  Federal  Tax  Angles  Multiply  Real 
EsUte  Profits.  1968. 
How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Land,  1967. 
How  to  Raise  Money  to  Make  Money:  The 
Executives  Master  Guide  to  Financing  a 
Business,  1970,  new  ed. 

How  to  use  Tax-Free  and  Tax-Sheltered 
Investments  to  Pyramid  Your  Capital;  the 
IBP  encyclopedia  of  Taxwise  Profit-Making 
Investments.  1968. 

The  IBP  Business  Forms  Guide  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey  and  the  IBP  Research  and 
Editorial  Staff,  1970. 
Lawyer's  Desk  Book.  1967. 
Lawyer's  Desk  Book:  the  Lawyer's  Every- 
day Instant  Answer  Book.  1971.  2d  ed. 

Lawyer's  Desk  Book:  the  Lawyer's  Every- 
day Instant  Answer  Book,  1972,  3d  ed. 

How  to  set  up  tax  free  Insurance  plans  for 
partners  and  sole  owners,  1959. 

How   to   use  life   insurance  in  business, 
1959. 
Lawyer's  tax  guide.  1959. 
Life  insurance  and  how  to  use  it,  1959. 
Life  insurance  plans,  1956. 
Mutual  funds  and  how  to  use  them,  1958. 
Mutual  funds  and  how  to  use  them,  1959. 
New  estate  plarming  ideas.  1958. 
New  estate  planning  ideas,  1960. 
1954  pay  almanac,  by  William  J.  Casey, 
J.K.  Lasser  and  Walter  Lord,  1954. 

100  new  ideas  to  increase  your  income  and 
reduce  your  taxes,  1959. 
Pay  plans,  1960. 
Real  esUte  desk  book,  1961. 
Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  my  wife. 
Gail,  and  I  want  to  express  our  condo- 
lences  again   to   the   family   of   Bill 
Casey,  a  man  who  will  be  missed  great- 


ly by  all  who  laiew  him,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government  service.  His  many 
contributions  to  this  country  he  loved 
so  much  will  be  with  us  forever. 

At  the  request  of  Bill's  family,  Gail 
and  I  will  make  a  donation  to  the  Nic- 
araguan  freedom  fighters  in  lieu  of 
sending  flowers.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
even  in  death,  this  great  patriot's  fight 
for  freedom  continues. 


JAMES  JESUS  ANGLETON 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  James  Angleton  yesterday 
was  the  loss  of  far  more  than  a  pio- 
neer of  counterintelligence  strategy  in 
the  United  States;  it  was  the  loss  of  a 
great  American  patriot. 

Jim  Angleton  was  a  fellow  Idahoan 
and  a  good  friend  that  I  was  privileged 
to  Imow.  Members  of  his  family  still 
live  in  Boise,  ID.  where  he  was  bom  in 
1917.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik revolution.  But  no  one  Icnew  then 
that  he  would  spend  much  of  his  life 
contending  with  the  heirs  of  bolshe- 
vism,  the  Soviet  Communists. 

Jim's  contribution  to  American  free- 
dom—the freedom  of  the  Western 
World,  in  fact— lias  affected  the  course 
of  history.  His  work  in  developing  and 
operating  the  counterintelligence  divi- 
sion of  the  CIA  was  essential  to 
counter  the  rise  of  Soviet  espionage  in 
the  United  States. 

His  accomplishments  include  routing 
many  a  Soviet  agent— which  he  called 
"moles"— from  the  ranlcs  of  United 
States  intelligence.  He  also  discovered 
agents  in  West  Germany  and  France, 
gained  access  to  secret  Soviet  docu- 
ments, and  through  relationships  de- 
veloped with  the  Israeli  Mossad,  he 
gathered  critical  Intelligence  at>out  the 
Soviet  military  buildup. 

While  we  luiow  of  many  of  his  suc- 
cesses, it  is  impossible  to  Imow  of  the 
security  calamities  that  were  avoided 
because  of  his  unceasing  efforts  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  national 
security.  I  wish  the  same  could  be  said 
for  our  security  operations  today. 

And  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  been 
proven  more  right  and  who  has  been 
more  vindicated  from  personal  attack 
than  Jim  Angleton.  With  all  the 
recent  problems  the  United  States  has 
had  in  national  security,  I  think  the 
error  in  dismantling  the  CIA  division 
he  built  has  been  made  clear.  Cutting 
his  staff  from  300  back  to  80  was  a 
tragedy.  I  know  that  he  knew  that, 
and  I  talked  with  him  about  it  during 
the  past  year.  I  know  that  at  least  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  work  was  on  the  right  track  in  view 
of  the  adversary  that  the  United 
States  faces  today. 

Jim's  successes  were  not  a  result  of 
mere  expertise  in  counterintelligence 
or  of  preoccupation  with  the  exhila- 
rating lifestyle  of  a  spy.  His  success 
was  a  result  of  a  commitment  to  free- 
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dom  and  an  unwavering  patriotism  to 
the  United  States. 

Unlike  the  treasonous  few  that  have 
been  overcome  with  intrigue  and  the 
temptation  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  national  security.  Jim 
did  not  seek  glory  or  personal  gain.  He 
was  totally  committed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  in  the  Western  World. 

Even  when  he  was  confronted  with 
the  d6tente-at-any-cost  mentality  of 
newcomers  in  the  1970's,  he  avoided 
confrontation  and  exposure,  choosing 
instead  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
national  security. 

And  without  a  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
the  events  surrounding  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  have  vindicated 
him— not  that  he  sought  vindication, 
but  only  that  If  his  kind  of  commit- 
ment was  present  in  our  national  secu- 
rity agencies,  the  fiasco  in  Moscow 
would  likely  have  never  happened. 

And  I  might  note  that  Jim  opposed 
the  decision  to  give  the  Soviets  their 
Mt.  Alto  embassy  site.  He  viewed  it  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  simplest 
of  national  security  strategies— and  he 
was  right.  The  current  mentality— pri- 
marily in  the  State  Department— is 
bordering  on  foreign  policy  lunacy. 
They  could  have  used  a  few  lessons 
from  Jim  Angleton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  these  newspaper  articles 
from  the  Washington  Times,  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
about  Mr.  Angleton  follow  my  com- 
ments in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  our  national  security  lead- 
ers, and  all  Americans  to  review  the 
life  of  James  Jesus  Angleton  the 
American,  and  learn  a  lesson  in  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  that  have 
given  us  the  freedom  we  all  enjoy 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  10,  19871 
Assessing  Intelugemce  Breaches 
(By  David  Binder) 

WASMiNGTOif.  April  9.— He  shuns  the  word 
"vindication"  and  is  too  much  the  patrician 
to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  but  James  J.  Angle- 
ton,  who  directed  United  States  counteres- 
pionage efforts  for  two  decades,  is  mightily 
stirred  by  the  latest  disclosures  of  breaches 
in  the  defenses  of  American  intelligence  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Angleton.  who  turned  69  last  Decem- 
ber, the  month  he  was  diagnosed  as  having 
lung  cancer,  refuses  to  give  interviews  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

But  he  is  quietly  telling  old  friends  these 
days  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
moment— Americans  selling  secrets  to  the 
Russians,  the  Russians  gaining  access  to  off- 
limit  areas  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
losing  a  Soviet  defector— have  their  origins 
in  disputes  in  the  intelligence  community 
going  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  longer. 

THE  RDSSIAIf  S'  NEW  EMBASSY 

For  instance,  he  says  that  from  the  begin- 
ning he  and  other  senior  American  intelli- 
gence officials  opposed  allowing  the  Soviet 


Government  to  build  its  new  embassy  in 
Washington  on  the  elevation  known  as 
Mount  Alto  because  it  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  Russians'  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping abilities  in  the  capital. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  friend  he  said  a 
key  decision  to  allow  the  Russians  to  build 
at  Mount  Alto  was  made  in  1966  by 
McOeorge  Bundy.  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  national  security  affairs. 
"Bundy  had  the  final  word,"  he  said.  (Mr. 
Bundy,  reached  by  telephone  and  asked 
about  the  decision,  said,  "I  don't  remember 
it.") 

Mr.  Angleton  said  recent  setbacks  involv- 
ing defectors,  signals  intelligence  and 
double  agents  could  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  devastating  cutbacks  made  in  1973  and 
1974  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
counterintelligence  service.  He  headed  that 
service  "under  a  heavy  cloak  of  anonymity," 
in  his  words,  until  forced  to  resign  in  De- 
cember 1974. 

The  trauma  of  that  episode,  which  pitted 
him  against  the  newly  installed  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  William  E.  Colby,  has 
never  receded  for  Mr.  Angleton.  mainly  be- 
cause he  was  forced  to  preside  over  the  dis- 
mantling of  his  own  creation. 

Counterespionage,  sometimes  called  a 
"hall  of  mirrors,"  is  the  most  arcane  branch 
of  intelligence  work,  aimed  ultimately,  as 
Mr.  Angleton  has  said,  at  "(>enetrating  the 
other  side."  It  includes  turning  enemy 
agents  around  and  getting  them  to  work 
against  their  former  employers,  misleading 
opponents  with  false  injformation  and  ap- 
prehending hostile  intelligence  operatives. 

NEVER  BUILT  UP  AGAIN 

At  its  peak  in  the  1960's,  he  tells  friends, 
the  counterintelligence  directorate  had  a 
staff  of  300.  In  the  reductions  sought  by  Mr. 
Colby,  the  staff  went  from  280  to  80,  termi- 
nating many  of  its  operations  and  virtually 
paralyzing  those  remaining.  "It's  never  been 
built  up  again,"  he  said. 

He  sees  now  that  he  had  become  "odd 
man  out"  in  a  huge  bureaucratic  struggle 
growing  out  of  the  Watergate  scandals  that 
involved  disclosures  to  Congressional  panels 
of  such  past  domestic  intelligence  practices 
as  opening  suspect  mail. 

"If  you're  the  odd  man  out,  you're  out," 
he  said  and,  answering  a  question  as  to  why 
no  one  high  in  the  government  had  sought 
to  protect  the  counterintelligence  director- 
ate, he  replied:  "That  isn't  the  way  Govern- 
ment works.  If  I  had  wanted  to  intrigue  I 
could  have,  but  I  wasn't  brought  up  that 
way." 

At  the  time,  he  said,  the  C.I.A.  was  pursu- 
ing "four  or  five  leads  of  penetration  of  the 
agency"  by  Soviet  operatives. 

In  one  case  the  operative  had  started  out 
very  young  as  a  counterintelligence  trainee 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  In  an  elaborate  ruse  in 
World  War  II  he  was  parachuted  behind 
German  lines  and  then  identified  by  a  radio 
message  to  the  Nazi  Security  Service.  The 
Germans  picked  him  up  and  made  him  into 
a  double  agent.  But  his  true  loyalty  had  re- 
mained with  the  Russians.  After  the  war  he 
was  employed  by  the  C.I.A.,  working  under 
cover  in  Soviet  6migr6  organizations  based 
in  Berlin,  and  was  eventually  taken  on  "as  a 
full-fledged  intelligence  officer." 

Although  fragments  of  suspicious  infor- 
mation about  the  man  had  surfaced  over 
the  years,  it  was  not  until  a  high-level 
K.G.B.  official  defected  and  provided  a  new 
clue  that  American  counterintelligence  offi- 
cers became  convinced  that  the  operative 
was  a  Soviet  agent.  Even  as  the  shadow  fell 
on  him  he  was  wily  enough  to  deflect  atten- 


tion by  casting  suspicion  on  another  Soviet 
6migr6.  Ultimately,  through  a  number  of 
clumsy  bureaucratic  actions,  the  suspect 
was  able  to  avoid  prosecution  and,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Angleton  knew,  lived  quietly  in  the 
Washington  area.  "The  man  was  a  genius," 
Mr.  Angleton  recalled  with  genuine  profes- 
sional respect. 

The  lesson  he  coldly  draws  from  this  and 
the  current  cases  involving  people  named 
Howard,  Walker  and  Pelton  is  that  "there 
will  always  be  penetrations"  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  intelligence  services  by  Soviet 
agents.  "It  is  a  way  of  life,"  he  said.  "It 
should  never  be  thought  of  as  an  aberra- 
tion. Anyone  who  gets  flustered  by  it  is  in 
the  wrong  business." 

"The  ultimate."  he  added,  "Is  to  break 
down  the  other  man's  signals  security.  That 
is  the  function,  to  protect  your  own  signals 
and  penetrate  the  other  guy's  signals  securi- 
ty." That  apparently  is  what  the  K.G.B.  ac- 
complished when  it  planted  monitoring  de- 
vices in  recent  years  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Achieving  such  access  to  secret  communi- 
cations, he  explained,  "allows  them  to  go 
backward  and  forward,  recreating  what  our 
situation  was  at  one  time." 

"Then  comes  imagination,  how  to  enlarge 
that  little  penetration  into  something  more 
dynamic.  It  could  give  wide  oversight  into 
our  methodology,  weaknesses  and  how  we 
would  respond  to  a  situation." 

WAITING  TO  BE  CALLED 

Mr.  Angleton  tells  his  friends  he  is  hoping 
the  latest  intelligence  setbacks  will  prompt 
the  White  House  or  Congress  to  ask  him 
and  his  former  deputies  to  step  forward  and 
testify  on  the  weaknesses  of  American  coun- 
terintelligence "going  back  to  1961  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Church  committee"— the 
panel  headed  by  Senator  Frank  Church. 
Democrat  of  Idaho,  that  investigated  the  in- 
telligence agencies  in  the  mid-1970's. 

"I  don't  like  the  word  'vindication.' "  Mr. 
Angleton  said,  but  he  would  also  like  to  see 
a  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  competence  of  the  current  C.I.A.  coun- 
terintelligence directorate. 

But  he  will  remain  silent  until  he  receives 
executive  permission  to  speak  out  on  these 
matters,  not  only  because  of  the  oath  he 
took  as  an  intelligence  officer  to  protect 
CSovemment  secrets  but  also  because  they 
would  "cause  great  pain." 

"Meanwhile,  he  is  contending  with  his 
own  pain.  Bent  by  disease  short  of  breath 
and  experiencing  difficulty  walking,  Mr. 
Angleton  is  uncomplaining.  Asked  if  his 
physician  attributed  his  illness  to  smoking 
with  a  filter  cigarette  in  his  hand  he  replied, 
"Yeah,  that  and  fatigue." 

"I  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  he 
added,  laughing  softly. 

(From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  13, 

1987] 

The  Angelton  Perspective 

Vindication  of  sorts  finally  has  caught  up 
with  James  J.  Angleton,  former  chief  of 
counterintelligence  at  the  CIA  and  spook 
extraordinaire.  Dismissed  in  1974  for  what 
was  seen  as  a  paranoid  obsession  with  Soviet 
espionage,  he  looks  better  and  better. 

The  contrast  between  Mr.  Angleton  and 
former  Ambassador  Arthur  Hartman  is  es- 
pecially striking.  In  a  secret  1984  cable,  Mr. 
Hartman  expressed  concern  that  "right 
wing"  anti-spy  programs  might  sour  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations.  He  warned  that  "overt  and 
covert"  counterespionage  might  make  it 
"impossible"  for  our  embassy  in  Moscow  to 


carry  out  its  diplomatic  mission— Just  the 
sort  of  analysis  that  Mr.  Angleton  would 
have  repudiated. 

When  many  were  peddling  detente,  cele- 
brating termination  of  the  Cold  War.  and 
scuttling  the  nation's  Intelligence  and  inter- 
nal security  apparatus.  Mr.  Angleton  de- 
murred—and not  always  politely.  A  lifetime 
of  immersion  in  the  dark  Intricacies  of  espi- 
onage, hostile  and  "friendly."  had  taught 
him  not  to  underestimate  the  extent  of 
covert  deception  or  the  capacity  for  self-de- 
lusion. 

Uke  everyone.  Mr.  Angleton  had  his  blind 
spots.  He  long  maintained  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  was  only  disinformation.  Still,  it 
seems  unlikely  that,  had  he  prevailed.  U.S. 
Marines  would  have  been  acting  as  lookouts 
for  KGB  agents  or  that  Ambassador  Hart- 
man would  have  been  deemed  "ruthless  (on 
security]"— his  characterization  of  himself— 
at  an  embassy  so  leaky  that  George  Shultz 
and  staff,  in  Moscow  for  arms  talks,  must 
confer  off  premises  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
heard. 

The  virtue  of  Mr.  Angleton  was  that  he 
harbored  no  Ulusions  about  the  will  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviets  for  making  mischief 
and.  unlike  the  technocrats  at  Langley. 
never  failed  to  weigh  in  the  human  factor 
that  remains  invisible  to  high-flying  satel- 
lites and  sUte-of-art  gadgetry.  "There  will 
always  be  penetrations"  of  government  and 
intelligence  agencies,  he  recently  told  The 
New  York  Times.  ""It  Is  a  way  of  life." 

As  the  Politburo  moves  against  our 
agents— agents  exposed  by  ineptitude  and 
worse— and  assimilates  the  mountain  of 
data  Its  spies  have  stolen.  Mr.  Angleton's 
reputation  gains  renewed  respect. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  12, 
19871 
James  J.  Angleton 
The  deaths  of  living  legends  are  always  oc- 
casions for  reflection,  and  the  death  yester- 
day at  Sibley  Hospital  of  one  whose  passion 
for  anonymity  did  not  prevent  his  transfor- 
mation into  a  legend  comes  at  a  time 
strangely,  and  disturbingly,  appropriate. 
James  J.  Angleton.  former  chief  of  counter- 
intelligence for  the  CIA.  became  a  character 
in  at  least  four  spy  novels  during  his  long 
career  and.  depending  on  which  ones  you 
read,  epitomized  either  all  that  was  best  or 
all  that  was  worst  in  the  American  intelli- 
gence community. 

Mr.  Angleton  cut  his  teeth  In  tradecraft 
during  World  War  II,  when  he  worked  for 
the  counter-intelligence  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and,  after  the 
war,  set  up  its  successor  within  the  CIA  as  a 
highly  compartmentalized  and  (some  would 
say)  virtually  autonomous  unit.  Among  his 
greatest  coups  in  his  early  years  was  the  pil- 
fering of  Nikita  Khrushchev's  secret  speech 
denouncing  Stalin  to  the  Soviet  Conununlst 
Party  In  1956.  But  by  the  early  1970s,  his 
habitual  distrust  of  the  Soviets— and  of 
Westerners  who  gurgled  over  them— was  out 
of  step  with  the  times. 

His  Insistence  on  the  need  for  the  secret 
arts  of  the  spy  became  famous,  and  Indeed 
despised,  in  many  quarters,  and  in  1974  he 
was  forced  to  resign  from  the  CIA  after  wit- 
nessing the  evisceration  of  his  counter-intel- 
ligence staff.  Not  until  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration began  to  reconsider  the  need  for 
counter-intelligence  and  the  imperative  for 
covert  action  in  the  early  1980s  did  the  CIA 
again  redevelop  the  capacity  that  Angle- 
ton's  skills  had  constructed,  and  even  today 
it  stUl  lacks  what  the  United  SUtes  should 
have  In  this  respect. 


Mr.  Angleton,  to  be  sure,  was  not  without 
flaw,  and  the  suspicion  and  secrecy  that  he 
deliberately  cultivated,  and  which  go  with 
the  profession  he  had  chosen,  alienated  and 
frightened  many  who  knew  less  but  talked 
more  than  the  cryptic  spymaster— who  did 
not  write  his  memoirs,  did  not  appear  on  tel- 
evision, and  who  cultivated  his  orchids  In 
very  private  retirement. 

Yet  Congress  even  now  is  trying  to  crank 
up  the  high  dudgeon  of  a  weary  nation  for 
yet  another  Inquisition  Into  the  Intelligence 
community.  Last  week  Gen.  Richard  Secord, 
asked  how  he  thought  the  world  was  react- 
ing to  the  hearings  In  which  he  was  the  first 
witness,  frankly  stated  his  opinion  In  the  la- 
conic style  he  affected  throughout  the 
week.  The  world,  he  said,  "is  laughing  at 
us."  and  other  countries  cannot  take  seri- 
ously a  nation  that  periodically  hauls  its 
own  secrets  before  national  television  to 
wallow  In  an  odd  synthesis  of  guilt  and 
glamor.  What  ally  now  would  take  the 
chance  of  sharing  Intelligence  or  cooperat- 
ing In  counter-intelligence  operations  when 
the  prospect  is  appallingly  good  that  In  a 
year  or  two  years,  a  congressional  commit- 
tee will  broadcast  every  jot  and  tittle  to  a 
bemused  world? 

James  Angleton  would  have  understood 
what  Gen.  Secord  meant.  It  is  tragic  that 
more  congressmen  do  not. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  12.  1987) 

James  Angleton,  Counterintelligence 

Figure,  Dies 

(By  Stephen  Engelberg) 

Washington,  May  11.— James  Angleton. 
the  erudite  Central  Intelligence  Agency  offi- 
cer whose  search  for  Soviet  agents  Inside 
the  Government  stirred  an  uproar  In  the 
murky  worlds  of  intelligence  for  a  genera- 
tion, died  here  this  morning  of  lung  cancer. 
He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr  Angleton,  who  joined  the  C.I-A.  at  Its 
inception  in  1947.  served  for  more  than  20 
years  as  head  of  Its  counterintelligence 
office.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his  post  In 
1974  by  William  E.  Colby,  then  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  who  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Angleton's  efforts  were 
harming  the  agency. 

The  tall,  donnish  Intelligence  official  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  C.I.A.  His  counterintelli- 
gence offl<»  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
secret  In  the  agency,  and  the  problems  It 
analyzed  resembled  the  multidimensional 
chess  games  depicted  in  the  best  espionage 
fiction. 

With  his  departure,  the  agency  cut  the 
counterintelligence  staff  to  80  from  300.  and 
turned  away  from  some  of  the  techniques 
he  had  pioneered.  Today,  some  intelligence 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  say  this 
may  have  been  an  overreactlon.  They  say 
that  the  recent  disclosures  about  highly 
damaging  Soviet  espionage  operations  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Angleton  was  more  accurate  In 
his  suspicions  than  was  once  believed. 
DISTRUST  or  soviet  motives 

Counterintelligence  is  one  of  the  most 
thankless  jobs  in  spy  craft.  Its  practitioners 
think  the  unthinkable,  examining  each  op- 
eration, recruit  or  defector  for  the  possibili- 
ty that  it  may  be  a  deception.  Counterintel- 
ligence agents  also  try  to  recruit  agents  who 
work  for  hostile  intelligence  services,  hoping 
to  confuse  opponents  with  cleverly  pack- 
aged false  information. 

Friends  and  associates  agree  that  Mr. 
Angleton.  who  wore  glasses  and  had  a  pro- 
nounced stoop,  was  ideally  suited  for  his 


life's  work.  His  view  of  the  world  was  char- 
acterized by  an  abiding  suspicion — oppo- 
nents called  it  p&ranola- about  the  Soviet 
Union's  motives  and  maneuvers. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  split  In 
the  early  1960's.  Mr.  Angleton  remained 
convinced  that  the  widely  reported  antago- 
nism was  a  ruse  concocted  by  the  two  Com- 
munist powers. 

The  defection  of  Yuri  Nosenko  from  the 
Soviet  Union  In  January  1964  prompted  a 
prolonged  Investigation  by  Mr.  Angleton 
and  his  staff,  Mr.  Nosenko  insisted  that  he 
had  been  the  Soviet  case  officer  for  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Angleton  was  Incllnced  to  doubt  Mr. 
Nosenko's  Insistence  that  the  Soviet  securi- 
ty agency,  the  K.G.B..  had  no  connection  to 
the  attack  on  the  President.  Mr.  Nosenko 
was  released  after  being  interrogated  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  the  consensus  at 
the  C.I.A.  was  that  he  had  been  a  legitimate 
defector.  Mr.  Nosenko  was  subsequently 
hired  as  a  lecturer  at  courses  given  by  the 
agency. 

POWERTUL  ROLE  IN  AGENCY 

Mr.  Angleton  may  have  lost  the  battle 
over  Mr.  Nosenko,  but  he  wielded  great 
power  inside  the  agency  for  decades.  His 
section  had  access  to  more  Information  than 
virtually  any  other  because  it  was  permitted 
to  examine  virtually  all  C.I.A.  operations. 
The  counterintelligence  staff  under  Mr. 
Angleton  could  and  did  effectively  end  the 
careers  of  C.I.A.  officers  suspected  of  work- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Union.  He  often  declined 
to  explain  why  a  particular  officer  had 
faUen  under  suspicion. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Angleton  handled  one  of 
the  agency's  most  sensitive  relationships 
with  an  allied  Intelligence  service.  Its  ties  to 
the  Israelis.  Mr.  Angleton  handled  "the  Is- 
raeli account"  as  it  was  termed  in  C.I.A. 
argot,  for  more  than  a  decade.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Colby,  the  agency  director  who  forced  his 
resignation,  earlier  Insisted  that  Mr.  Angle- 
ton  relinquish  his  control  over  Israeli  mat- 
ters. 

Even  with  the  passage  of  decades.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  compile  a  reasonably  certain  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Angleton's  espionage  successes, 
which  remain  classified.  For  Instance,  by 
one  account  he  was  Instrumental  In  obtain- 
ing, the  text  of  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's 
secret  denunciation  of  Stalin  In  1956. 

He  was  also  said  to  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  unmasking  of  Kim  Phllby,  the 
British  double  agent.  Others  say  that  for  a 
time,  at  least.  Mr.  Angleton  was  deceived  by 
Mr.  Phllby  a  man  who  had  come  to  be  his 
friend. 

James  Jesus  Angleton  was  bom  in  1917, 
the  year  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  In 
Boise.  Idaho.  His  father  worked  for  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  in  Italy,  and 
James  Angleton  spent  summers  in  Italy 
while  attending  Malvern  College  in  B:ng- 
land.  In  1937,  he  entered  Yale  University, 
where  he  roomed  with  E.  Reed  Whlttemore 
Jr..  the  poet.  The  two  founded  a  literary 
magazine,  reflecting  what  would  be  Mr. 
Angleton's  lifelong  interest  in  the  letters. 
His  favorite  poets,  friends  say,  were  T^S. 
Eliot  and  E.E.  Cummings,  and  In  Washing- 
ton he  was  often  found  at  lectures  on  the 
writings  of  James  Joyce. 

Two  years  after  being  graduated  from 
Yale,  he  was  recruited  by  a  professor  Into 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  World 
War  II  Intelligence  agency  and  forerurmer 
to  the  C.I.A. 
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Snuktor  Maleolm  Wallop.  Wyomins  Re- 
pabUcan  who  was  a  stronc  defender  of  Mr. 
Ansleton.  said  In  a  statement  today:  "James 
Andeton  lived  long  enough  to  serve  his 
country  before,  during  and  after  World  War 
n.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  best  counter- 
intelligence the  United  States  ever  had.  In 
the  mld-1970's.  Angleton  went  out  of  fash- 
ion, but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  time 
and  events  vindicate  him  and  show  how 
little  his  accuaos  understood  of  the  difficult 
and  inherently  thankless  business  of  coun- 
terintelligence." 

In  Work)  War  U  Mr.  Angleton  directed 
agents  working  against  Nazi  Germany.  In 
1M4  he  traveled  to  Rome  where  he  worked 
on  operations  aimed  at  the  Italian  Fascist 
intelligence  service.  After  the  war.  he 
worked  closely  with  Italian  counterintelli- 
gence to  uncover  reams  of  data  about  Soviet 
operations. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
he  began  to  spedalixe  in  studying  the 
K.03. 1^.  Angleton  built  huge  files  on  the 
espionage  operations  of  the  Russians,  and 
was  authorized  in  1954  by  AUen  W.  Dulles, 
then  the  director  of  agency,  to  set  up  its 
first  counterintelligence  staff. 

In  1975  Mr.  Angleton  was  awarded  the 
CJJt's  highest  award,  the  Distinguished  In- 
telligence Medal. 

Mr.  Angleton  has  been  sharply  criticized 
in  recent  years  in  the  memoirs  of  some  in- 
telligence officials,  including  Adm.  Stans- 
field  Turner,  the  director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence under  President  Carter.  Admiral 
Turner  wrote  that  he  had  got  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  to  compensate  officers 
whose  careers  had  been  ruined  because  they 
had  come  under  the  suspicion  of  Mr.  Angle- 
ton. 

"He  was  truly  a  Renaissance  man."  said  N. 
Scott  Ifliler,  the  chief  of  operations  under 
Mr.  Angleton.  "He  had  a  remarkable 
amount  of  knowledge  about  world  events, 
art,  literature,  most  remarkable  people  I 
have  ever  known." 

Mr.  Angleton  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Cicely  d'Autremont:  a  son.  James  Charles 
Angleton.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Guru  Sangat  Kaur.  of  Great  Falls.  Va.. 
and  Lucy  d'Autremont  Angleton.  of  New 
Mexico.  He  also  leaves  a  brother,  Hugh  Ang- 
leton of  Boise,  and  two  sisters.  Carmen  Mer- 
cedes Angleton  of  Rome  and  Etelores  Guar- 
nieri  of  Florence.  Italy. 

Services  will  be  held  Friday,  at  Rock 
Springs  Church  in  Arlington.  Va..  and  the 
family  asks  that  a  donation  to  be  made  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  lieu  of  flow- 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12. 1987] 
Jambs  AifCLETOH,  Ex-Chief  Op 

COUKTkRIMTELLIGENCB,  DiES 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

James  J.  Angleton.  69.  a  retired  head  of 
cotmterintelligence  at  the  CIA.  where  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant,  tireless, 
single-minded,  and.  even  by  agency  stand- 
ards, mysterious  guardian  of  the  nation's  se- 
crets, died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  Sibley  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

l€r.  Angleton  joined  the  CIA  shortly  after 
it  was  formed  in  1947  and  he  helped  orga- 
nize its  clandestine  side— the  part  that  spies 
as  distinct  from  the  part  that  gathers  intel- 
ligence from  published  sources  or  by  other 
overt  nteans.  In  1954.  he  was  named  head  of 
counterintelligence— the  part  that  protects 
the  organization  and  all  its  works  from  hos- 
tile services.  He  held  that  job  until  early 
1975,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign. 


In  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr.  Angleton 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  intelli- 
gence officers  of  his  time.  Stooped,  lean, 
professional  and  chain-smoking,  he  wrote 
poetry  tuid  grew  orchids  for  relaxation.  And 
though  his  detractors  were  numerous,  no 
one  denied  that  the  accomplishments  of 
this  secretive  man  were  extraordinary. 

In  the  end.  however,  there  were  those  who 
despite  his  achievements,  appeared  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  becoming  something  of  a 
liability  to  the  agency  to  which  he  was  so 
clearly  devoted.  Intelligence  work  is  secret 
and  so  are  attempts  to  find  out  about  it.  It 
was  Mr.  Angleton's  task  to  expose  what  is  in 
a  certain  sense  unknowable.  If  he  uncovered 
many  enemy  spies— and  he  did  that— he 
could  never  be  certain  that  another  had  not 
escaped  him.  His  efforts  to  pierce  this 
enigma  eventually  caused  such  disruption  in 
the  CIA  that  he  fell  from  grace. 

Mr.  Angleton  began  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion while  he  was  still  an  Army  major  serv- 
ing in  Italy  in  World  War  II  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  the  predecessor  of  the 
CIA.  He  was  credited  with  helping  to  estab- 
lish what  came  to  be  the  CIA's  "special  rela- 
tionship" with  Israel's  secret  service,  the 
Mossad,  that  resulted  in  the  United  States' 
obtaining  vast  quantities  of  data  on  Soviet 
military  hardware  and  on  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  was  credited  by  some  with  helping 
expose  Kim  Philby.  the  former  high  official 
of  Britain's  MI6  (Secret  Service)  who  fled  to 
Moscow  in  1963.  Philby  spied  for  the  Soviet 
Union  for  30  years  and  he  was  a  colleague  of 
Donald  Maclean  and  Guy  Burgess,  the 
famous  Soviet  spies  who  fled  the  West  in 
the  early  1950s. 

Mr.  Angleton  helped  develop  the  trail  that 
led  to  Rudolf  Abel,  the  KGB  colonel  who 
was  a  major  Soviet  spy  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1950s.  Abel  was  traded  in  1961  for 
Francis  Gary  Powers,  the  American  U2  pilot 
who  had  been  shot  down  while  flying  a  spy 
plane  mission  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  May 
1960. 

And  he  helped  uncover  Soviet  spies  who 
had  penetrated  intelligence  or  security 
agencies  in  Prance  and  West  Germany. 

Perhaps  his  best-luiown  feat  was  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev's secret  speech  to  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1956.  In  that  speech.  Khrushchev 
denounced  the  late  dictator  Josef  Stalin. 
Almost  a  decade  earlier.  Mr.  Angleton  ob- 
tained correspondence  between  Yugoslav 
leader  Josip  Broz  Tito  and  Stalin  that  fore- 
shadowed Yugoslavia's  defection  from 
Moscow  in  1948.  the  first  historic  rift  in  the 
communist  world. 

Tom  Braden.  a  journalist  and  former 
senior  CIA  official,  wrote  in  1974  that  the 
CIA  is  the  only  major  intelligence  service  in 
the  world  that  has  never  employed  a 
"mole."  as  deep-penetration  agents  were 
dubbed  by  John  Le  Carre.  High  officials  in 
the  intelligence  community  believe  this  is 
still  true.  This  is  a  measure  of  what  Mr. 
Angleton  accomplished. 

But  some  thought  the  price  was  too  high. 
As  Mr.  Angleton  cast  a  wider  and  wider  net 
of  suspicion,  brilliant  careers  in  the  CIA 
itself  were  blighted,  according  to  former 
high  officials. 

A  famous  incident  involved  Anatoli  Golit- 
sin.  a  Soviet  defector  who  in  1962  told  Mr. 
Angleton  that  a  Soviet  "mole"  had  infiltrat- 
ed the  CIA  and  that  a  "false"  defector 
would  soon  arrive  to  discredit  what  Golitsin 
had  said.  A  year  later.  Yuri  Nosenko  defect- 
ed from  the  Soviets  and  told  the  CIA  that 


Golitsin  could  not  be  trusted.  Mr.  Angleton 
chose  to  believe  Golitsin  and  so  he  kept  No- 
senko in  jail  for  three  years  while  he  franti- 
cally and  fruitlessly  searched  for  the 
"mole."  Nosenko's  release  finally  was  or- 
dered by  CIA  director  Richard  Helms. 

Mr.  Angleton's  critics  cited  this  incident 
as  an  example  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
counterproductive  in  his  work.  There  even 
were  stories  that  the  coimterintelligence 
chief  had  been  investigated  as  a  possible 
"mole"  himself. 

The  criticism  came  to  a  head  after  Wil- 
liam E.  Colby,  another  career  officer  of 
achievement,  liecame  director  of  central  in- 
telligence in  1973.  In  his  memoirs,  "Honora- 
ble Men."  Colby  wrote  that  after  he  took 
office  he  "looked  in  vain  for  some  tangible 
results  in  the  counterintelligence  field,  and 
found  little  or  none.  I  did  not  suspect  Angle- 
ton  and  his  staff  of  engaging  in  improper 
activities.  I  just  could  not  figure  out  what 
they  were  aU  doing." 

So  Colby  offered  Mr.  Angleton  a  new  job 
writing  a  manual  on  counterintelligence 
work.  Mr.  Angleton  refused  and  his  resigna- 
tion followed. 

James  Jesus  Angleton  was  bom  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  His  father.  James  Hugh  Angleton. 
had  chased  Pancho  Villa  into  Mexico  with 
Gen.  John  J.  (Black  Jack)  Pershing,  and 
while  in  Mexico,  he  had  married  a  17-year- 
old  woman.  The  Angleton  family  traveled  to 
Europe  in  the  1920s,  where  the  elder  Angle- 
ton  became  head  of  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter's operations  on  that  continent. 

James  Angleton  was  educated  in  England. 
He  then  entered  Yale  University  where  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Italian  literature,  spe- 
cializing in  Dante,  and  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  poet.  He  also  was  a  fan  of  horse- 
racing,  a  competent  poker  player  and  an 
omnivorous  reader. 

He  and  his  roommate,  the  poet  Reed 
Whittemore,  founded  the  poetry  quarterly 
"Purioso"  while  still  undergraduates.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  work,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished poems  by  such  figures  as  Ezra  Pound, 
e.e.  cummings,  Archibald  MacLeish  and  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams.  After  Yale.  Mr.  Angle- 
ton  went  to  Harvard  University,  where  he 
studied  law  and  business.  In  1943.  he  went 
into  the  Army  for  World  War  II  service. 

In  his  service  in  Italy,  his  intelligence 
skills  and  distinctive  airs  made  an  impres- 
sion. Gen.  William  (Wild  Bill)  Donovan,  the 
head  of  the  OSS.  called  him  the  OSS's 
"most  professional  counterintelligence  offi- 
cer." Others  told  of  coming  upon  Mr.  Angle- 
ton  late  at  night  reading  and  writing  poetry. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Angleton  stayed  in  the 
Army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  He 
helped  the  Italian  Christian  Democratic 
Party  of  Alcide  de  Gasperi  turn  back  the 
communists  at  the  polls  in  1948  in  what 
became  luiown  as  "the  miracle  of  '48."  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  made  con- 
tacts with  the  Israelis  that  later  became  a 
special  intelligence  relationship.  He  then 
joined  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Angleton.  who  lived  in  Arlington,  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Cicely  d'Autremont 
Angleton;  three  children,  James  Charles 
Angleton  of  Los  Angeles,  Guru  Sangat  Kaur 
of  Great  Falls,  Va.,  and  Lucy  d'Autremont 
Angleton  of  Albuquerque;  one  brother, 
Hugh  Angleton  of  Boise,  Idaho;  two  sisters. 
Carmen  Angleton  of  Rome,  and  Delores 
Guamieri  of  Florence,  and  two  grandchil- 
<Jren. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  12, 
1987] 

IJEGENDART  CIA  COUMTKHSPy  JaMES  JESUS 

Amcletom  Dies 
(By  BUI  Gertz) 
James   Jesus   Angleton,    celebrated    CIA 
masterspy  and  one  of  the  most  colorful  fig- 
ures in  U.S.  intelligence,  died  yesterday  at 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  69. 

Mr.  Angleton.  the  first  U.S.  intelligence 
official  to  reveal  the  Soviets'  use  of  strategic 
deception  and  "disinformation."  died  at 
10:23  a.m.,  according  to  his  daughter,  Lucy 
Angleton.  The  death  was  attributed  to  lung 
cancer,  she  said. 

Mr.  Angleton  developed  and  later  ran  the 
CIA's  counterintelligence  section  between 
1954  and  1973.  at  a  time  when  counterintel- 
ligence—detecting  and  exploiting  enemy 
spies— played  a  major  role  in  U.S.  intelli- 
gence. 

Former  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms,  who 
worked  alongside  Mr.  Angleton  for  many 
years,  yesterday  praised  the  counterspy 
chief  as  "a  great  patriot"  who  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  the  developing  CIA  capabilities 
against  hostile  spying. 

"James  Angleton  was  to  American  coun- 
terespionage what  Thomas  Edison  was  to 
the  development  of  electricity,"  Mr.  Helms 
said. 

At  the  CIA,  agency  spokeswoman  Kathy 
Pherson  issued  a  statement  calling  Mr.  Ang- 
leton "a  longtime  intelligence  professional, 
who  gave  many  years  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try." 
"We  regret  his  passing,"  Ms.  Pherson  said. 
N.  Scot  Miler,  an  Angleton  protege  at  the 
CIA  until  1974,  praised  his  former  boss  as  a 
"renaissance  man"  who  attempted  to  build  a 
national  counterintelligence  program  in  the 
face  of  rigid  bureaucratic  resistance. 

"He  was  a  global  thinker,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  Soviet  dis- 
information." Mr.  Miler  said  In  an  interview. 
"From  about  1965  on.  he  tried  to  educate 
people  to  the  fact  that  disinformation  was 
more  than  just  propaganda:  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  communist  program  of  politi- 
cal, strategic  and  military  subversion  of  the 
West " 

A  major  character  in  both  contemporary 
spy  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Mr.  Angleton 
coined  the  term  "wilderness  of  mirrors"  in 
describing  the  business  of  spy  vs.  spy.  where 
perceptions  and  deceptions  were  not  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value. 

Tall  and  angular.  Mr.  Angleton  departed 
from  the  the  agency  in  December  1974  fol- 
lowing a  clash  with  William  Colby,  who  was 
then  director  of  the  CIA.  over  policies  and 
efforts  to  root  out  Soviet  spies  within  the 
agency  and  among  Soviet  bloc  defectors. 

Mr.  Angleton  became  the  target  of  agency 
opponents  and  critics  who  opposed  his  coun- 
terintelligence methods.  He  was  investigated 
and  later  cleared  by  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  that  probed  CIA  activities  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

Within  a  year  of  his  departure  from  the 
CIA,  the  counterintelligence  staff  he  built 
had  been  drastically  reduced  from  about  300 
specialists  to  about  80.  According  to  some 
Intelligence  professionals,  the  reductions  led 
to  a  government-wide  backlash  against 
counterintelligence  that  persists  to  this  day. 
Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop,  Wyoming  Republi- 
can, called  Mr.  Angleton  "the  architect  of 
the  best  counterintelligence  program  the 
United  States  ever  had." 

"In  the  mid-1970s.  Mr.  Angleton  went  out 
of  fashion,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
time  and  events  vindicate  him  and  how  little 
his  accusers  understood  the  difficult  and  In- 


herently thankless  business  of  counterintel- 
ligence." Mr.  Wallop  said.  'Today  we  can  be 
grateful  for  the  lessons  of  skepticism  and  in- 
tellectual honesty  for  which  James  Angle- 
ton  should  always  be  remembered." 

Mr.  Angleton  told  friends  privately  that 
the  current  Moscow  embassy  scandal,  in- 
volving U.S  Marine  guards  charged  with  al- 
lowing Soviet  agents  inside  secret  sections 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  was  a  vindi- 
cation of  sorts  since  he  believed  it  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  counterintelligence  cut- 
backs of  the  late  1970s. 

He  once  described  penetration  agent*— 
"moles."  spying  covertly  for  the  Soviet 
Union  from  within  the  U.S.  Government— 
as  "a  way  of  life"  for  Soviet  intelligence  ac- 
tivities directed  against  the  West.  He  be- 
lieved five  such  moles  were  left  in  place 
when  he  left  the  CIA. 

He  was  bom  In  Boise.  Idaho,  on  Dec.  9. 
1917,  and  grew  up  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  his 
father,  Hugh  Angleton,  was  a  represenUtlve 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Malvem  Col- 
lege In  England  before  attending  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  In  1941. 

At  Yale,  Mr.  Angleton  edited  a  Uterary 
journal  Furioso,  that  was  known  for  pub- 
lishing such  poets  as  Ezra  Pound,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  e.e.  cummings  and  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  Through  his  Interest  in 
poetry  he  also  came  to  know  the  British 
poet  TJ5.  Eliot. 

He  attended  Harvard  University  law 
school,  was  drafted  into  the  Army  in  1943 
and  joined  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
the  wartime  predecessor  of  the  CIA. 

With  the  OSS,  Mr.  Angleton  learned  the 
difficult  task  of  counterintelligence,  once 
described  by  a  practitioner  "as  the  most  dif- 
ficult intelligence  area  since  it  deals  with 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature— betrayal, 
revenge  and  lust." 

He  learned  the  counterspy  business  In 
London  under  the  Soviet  mole  In  British  in- 
telligence, H.A.R.  "Kim"  Philby,  who  spied 
secretly  for  the  Soviets  In  Britain  until  he 
defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1963.  As  a 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Angleton  was  placed 
in  charge  of  OSS  counterintelligence  In 
Italy,  where  he  succeeded  In  exposing  a 
double  agent  spying  inside  the  Vatican. 

After  the  war.  he  continued  In  Intelligence 
work  as  an  operations  executive  until  the 
CIA  was  formed  In  1947.  when  he  went  to 
work  In  the  agency's  counterintelligence 
section. 

Mr.  Angleton  spent  his  last  years  In  retire- 
ment defending  former  intelligence  agents 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  U.S.  CJovem- 
ment  during  the  anti-lntelllgence  backlash 
of  the  late  1970s.  Along  with  other  former 
CIA  officials,  he  established  the  Security 
and  Intelligence  Fund,  initially  a  legal  de- 
fense fund  that  became  the  Security  and  In- 
telligence Foundation. 

At  his  Northern  Virginia  home,  Mr.  Ang- 
leton raised  orchids  and  harvested  honey 
from  a  bee  hive.  He  was  also  luiown  as  a 
master  fly  fisherman  and  an  avid  duck 
hunter. 

He  is  survivied  by  his  wife.  Cicely  d'Autre- 
mont Angleton  of  Arlington,  a  son,  James 
Charles  Angleton  of  Los  Angeles;  two 
daughters.  Guru  Sangat  Kaur  of  Great 
Falls,  Va.,  and  Lucy  Angleton  of  New 
Mexico. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  Rock  Springs  United  Church  of 
Christ.  5010  Little  Palls  Road.  Arlington. 
The  family  asks  that  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 


Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
extend  my  sympathies  to  the  Angleton 
family  for  the  loss  of  a  great  member 
of  their  family.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  all  of  us,  and  a  great  Americran. 


THE  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Rbcoro  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  living  in 
Preston,  ID.  Her  name  is  Lee  Ann  Gil- 
bert and  her  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Aran.  30.  1987. 

Dear  Senator  Symms.  One  of  the  earliest 
questions  I  asked  as  a  child  living  on  a  farm 
was  "Why  aren't  we  growing  anything  on 
this  field?"  I  remember  how  dishonest  I  felt 
when  I  was  told  our  family  got  paid  to  not 
plant  crops.  Now  it's  30  years  later  and  I 
still  feel  dishonest  when  my  husband  and  I 
consider  accepting  farm  subsidies. 

There  must  be  another  way  to  help  farm- 
ers. Subsidies  hurt  the  economy  by  taking 
away  the  profits  of  the  businesses  that  serv- 
ice farmers— business  such  as  equipment 
dealers,  fertilizer  suppliers,  and  fuel  dealers. 

Please  help  us  get  back  to  an  honest  econ- 
omy. 

Sincerely, 

I^B  AKH  GiLBKKT. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Idaho  is 
fourth  among  all  the  States  in  being 
dependent  on  its  agriculture  industry. 
And  Mrs.  Gilbert  comes  from  one  of 
the  most  agriculturally  depressed 
areas  in  my  State.  In  Preston,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  crops  other  than  wheat 
that  are  grown  commercially.  And  as 
we  are  all  aware,  wheat  farmers  qual- 
ify for  many  Government  subsidies. 

The  point  of  my  bringing  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert's letter  to  the  attention  of  this 
legislative  body  is  that  perhaps  we.  as 
lawmakers,  should  question  whether 
we  are  in  step  in  the  desires  of  those 
Americans  we  are  desperately  trying 
to  help.  And  I  use  the  word  "help" 
very  loosely,  Mr.  President. 

Here  is  a  woman  in  a  situation  that 
epitomizes  the  reasoning  behind  the 
evolution  of  many  of  oiu-  agricultural 
programs.  She  and  her  husband  have 
more  reasons  than  most  to  benefit 
from  the  subsidies  we  labored  long 
hours  to  create.  But  instead,  she 
simply  aslcs,  in  essence,  to  be  allowed 
to  function  in  a  market  free  from  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  free  from  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  most  of  all, 
free  from  Government  handouts.  It 
seems  all  Mrs.  Gilbert  wants  is  for  us 
to  allow  her  family  farm  to  either  ex- 
perience su(x»ss  or  failure,  which  is  no 
different  than  what  any  risk-taking 
entrepreneur  must  fa<«.  To  me,  Mr, 
President,  she  deserves  applause. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 
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THE  SHINING  ARMS  CX>NTROL 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  so 
yes  there  have  been  failures.  In  fact 
arms  control  is  near  death  in  this  most 
dangerous  era  since  civilization 
emerged  on  the  planet.  How  can  we 
save  it?  Five  suggestions: 

First,  negotiate  a  mutual  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stop  testing  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  negotiate  a  comprehensive, 
across-the-board,  all-inclusive  end  to 
further  deplosrment  of  all  nuclear 
weapons,  that  is,  the  freeze— a  smash- 
ing popular  success. 

Third,  negotiate  a  mutual,  verifiable 
reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  with  spe- 
cial concentration  on  the  least  stable, 
that  is.  the  use  it  or  lose  it  most  vul- 
nerable nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  negotiate  a  corresponding 
verifiable  limit  on  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

Fifth,  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

Much  criticism  of  the  current  status 
and  the  dreary  record  of  arms  control 
in  the  past  8  years  gives  too  discourag- 
ing a  picture. 

Can  we  succeed?  Can  arms  control 
win?  Tes.  we  can  take  realistic  comfort 
in  the  one  shining  success  of  arms  con- 
trol. 

Where  is  this  arms  control  success? 
Let  me  tell  you.  I  recall  the  Senate  de- 
bates of  20  or  25  years  ago  on  the 
future  prospect  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war.  What  was  the  overwhelming  con- 
sensus in  the  early  1960's  about  nucle- 
ar proliferation?  What  did  we  believe 
would  face  the  world  in  the  mid- 
1980's?  Answer  E^ren  among  the  opti- 
mists we  believed  that  at  least  25  coun- 
tries would  have  nuclear  arsenals  by 
say  1987,  and  that  we  would  be  on  our 
way  to  much  wider  proliferation  in 
coming  years. 

So  what  has  happened.  We  were— 
thank  the  Good  Lord— wrong.  Today 
there  are  still  the  same  five  acknowl- 
edged superpowers  there  were  25  years 
ago— the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance, 
and  China,  period.  Now  it  is  true  that 
India,  Pakistan,  Israel  possibly  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  South  Africa  may  have 
obtained  some  nuclear  capability  al- 
though most  of  them  deny  having  it. 
The  feared  proliferation  that  would 
have  made  near  term  nuclear  war  a 
virtual  certainty  has  not  materialized. 

Why?  Two  reasons.  First  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  has  been  a  smash- 
ing, shining  arms  control  success.  The 
NFT  signatories  now  include  not  all 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  world's 
nations  including  most  of  those  who 
would  be  capable  of  developing  a  nu- 
clear arsenal.  And  most  of  these  na- 
tions have  signed  pledges  on  the 
dotted  line  not  to  build  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  not  to  transfer  to  another 
country,  or  use  for  weapons  purposes, 
weapons  grade  processed  uranium  or 


Plutonium  used  in  the  production  of 
energy.  What  is  more,  they  have 
agreed  to  unannounced  international 
inspection  of  their  facilities  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  pledge. 

The  second  reason  the  terrible 
cancer  of  nuclear  proliferation  has  not 
spread  is  that,  to  date,  the  nuclear 
powers,  including  especially  the  super- 
powers, have  not  yet— I  stress  yet — 
tested  and  developed  in  their  laborato- 
ries nuclear  weapons  cheap  enough  to 
be  affordable  on  a  major  scale  by  the 
Syrias  and  Libyas  and  North  Koreas 
of  the  world. 

So  what  can  we  leam  from  this  great 
success?  We  can  leam  that  those  who 
believe  in  arms  control  have  on  their 
side  the  great  majority  of  the  world's 
governments.  We  have  learned  that 
nations  recognize  that  whatever  the 
quick  and  massive  military  power  nu- 
clear arms  can  bring,  governments 
overwhelmingly  believe  its  not  worth 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  retaliation 
that  the  possession  of  a  nuclear  arse- 
nal also  brings.  Is  this  right?  Yes,  it  is. 
But  it's  right  only  under  present  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  Give  the  super- 
powers another  10  or  20  years  to  come 
on  with  the  weapons  testing  of  cheap- 
er, more  devastating  nuclear  warheads 
with  many  times  more  bang  for  the 
buck  per  pound— something  like  the 
antimatter  bomb— and  you  can  kiss 
this  civilization  good  bye.  So  the 
lesson  of  our  success  in  stopping  pro- 
liferation—gives us  two  messages— first 
we  can  negotiate  agreements  that  are 
winners  with  most  of  the  countries  in 
the  world  given  the  present  technolog- 
ical status  of  nuclear  weapons.  Second 
we  have  another  excellent  reason  to 
strive  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable  test  ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  FOR  MAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  awarding  my  Golden 
Fleece  for  May  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
throwing  away  more  than  $88,000  of 
taxpayer's  money  on  a  bloodmobile  so 
poorly  designed  and  so  badly  built 
that  the  vehicle  cannot  be  operated 
safely,  has  numerous  defects  and  has 
been  gathering  dust  in  a  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  garage  for  the  last  3 
years. 


The  purchase  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  big  bloody  mess  for  the  Navy  and 
for  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  way 
they  will  collect  a  pint  of  anything, 
except  for  taxpayer's  tears,  in  this  ri- 
diculously built  rolling  rickety  riot  of  a 
ride. 

Like  a  big,  sick  elephant  a  heartbeat 
away  from  demise,  this  monstrosity  is 
shedding  parts  all  over  the  place.  It 
has  more  component  pieces  missing 
than  a  tiger  has  stripes  and  drags  its 
big  rear  across  the  road  like  a  bear 
with  no  hind  legs.  When  you  apply  the 
brakes  after  backing,  the  front  wheels 
leave  the  ground  like  a  bucking  horse. 
This  thing  would  probably  lead  to 
more  bloodshed  than  blood  collection. 

That  is  not  all.  Space  was  not  even 
provided  for  two  important  laborato- 
ry-style blood  separation  units.  That  is 
like  building  a  house  without  a  door- 
way. As  a  white  elephant,  this  jalopy 
fits  the  bUl. 

The  poor  taxpayer,  weary  from 
years  of  irresponsible  Government 
spending,  will  need  a  transfusion  of 
the  pocketbook  when  the  final  num- 
bers are  in.  If  the  Navy  buys  subma- 
rines this  way,  we  are  sunk. 

The  Navy's  problems  with  this  pur- 
chase go  back  to  the  very  begitming 
when  a  firm  that  had  never  built  a 
bloodmobile  got  the  contract.  From 
the  first  inspection  of  the  product  up 
until  final  delivery,  defects  were  dis- 
covered, but  the  critically  ill  vehicle 
was  accepted.  Despite  the  injection  of 
more  Government  money  and  time  in 
the  vehicle's  veins  to  get  it  going,  the 
poor  patient  never  registered  more 
than  a  faint  pulse. 

The  Navy  says  some  of  the  blame 
goes  to  the  Defense  Department's  con- 
tracting arm  in  Indianapolis,  which 
handled  the  solicitation.  In  describing 
its  own  role  in  the  debacle,  the  Navy 
says  it  was  "permy  wise,  and  pound 
foolish."  I  find  it  hard  to  see  any 
wisdom,  even  a  peiuiy's  worth.  But 
there  is  more  than  a  pound's  worth  of 
foolishness  to  go  around.  It  seems  ele- 
mentary that  somebody  would  have 
checked  to  make  sure  all  the  bidders 
were  qualified. 

When  you  look  at  some  of  the  23  de- 
ficiencies found  on  the  first  inspection 
in  September  1983,  right  after  this 
$88,328  "doom  buggy"  limped  off  the 
assembly  line,  you  could  sense  trouble: 

Markings  were  smudged  with  white 
paint,  fuel  gauges  were  unidentified, 
weight  was  improperly  distributed— a 
safety  hazard,  cabinet  doors  would  not 
stay  shut  while  the  vehicle  was  in  op- 
eration, a  ceiling  storage  cabinet  was 
missing,  fans  and  mufflers  were  miss- 
ing, water  leakage  occured  at  all  win- 
dows and  doors,  the  sink  and  drain 
tank  leaked,  the  toUet  was  installed  to 
close  to  the  sink. 

More  deficiencies  turned  up  after  de- 
livery to  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical 


Center.  But  the  Navy  still  accepted 
this  "junkmobile": 

Hydraulic  jacks  would  not  reach  the 
ground,  brake  lines  were  poorly 
routed,  the  rear  springs  were  col- 
lapsed, wiring  did  not  match  manufac- 
turer's schematics,  water  collected  on 
the  roof  because  of  faulty  design,  the 
rear  tires  were  overloaded,  trouble- 
some main  and  auxiliary  generators, 
including  faulty  wiring. 

When  the  Navy  pulled  the  sputter- 
ing machine  from  service  in  March 
1984,  5  months  after  delivery  to  Be- 
thesda, the  vehicle  had  made  only  test 
runs.  "They  ought  to  shoot  the  thing 
and  take  it  out  of  its  misery. 

The  Navy  says  it  is  now  investigating 
the  matter  and  is  pursuing  legal 
action.  A  day  late  and  a  dollar  short 
they  are  now  reviewing  their  proce- 
dures. 

The  Navy  wants  to  convert  the  truck 
portion  of  the  bloodmobile  into  a  flat- 
bed and  snow  removal  vehicle.  That 
would  be  quite  appropriate  and  useful. 
After  all,  they  are  going  to  need  some- 
thing to  dig  the  taxpayers  out  from 
under  this  latest  snow  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes  in 
morning  business,  under  the  condi- 
tions previously  entered^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING  PARAGRAPHS  2  AND 
3(a)  OF  RULE  XXV 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  provides 
for  certain  changes  in  the  sizes  of  com- 
mittees, so  as  to  permit  appointments 
thereto,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  amending  para- 
graphs 2  and  3(a)  of  rule  XXV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 


S.  Res.  211 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  100th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "18"  after  "Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"19". 

Strilce  "18"  after  "Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"20". 

Strike  "20"  after  "Foreign  Relations"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  3(a)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  100th  Congress  a£  follows: 

Strike  "18"  after  "Small  Business"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  4(h)  of  rule  XXV  is 
amended  for  the  100th  Congress  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(37)  A  Senator  whose  term  begins  on 
January  3,  1987  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  may,  during 
the  Hundredth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member 
of  more  than  three  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2. 

"(38)  A  Senator  whose  term  begins  on 
January  3,  1987  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  may, 
during  the  Hundredth  Congress,  also  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member 
of  more  than  three  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  making 
additional  majority  appointments,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  making  addi- 
tional majority  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Resolvea,  That  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux]  is  hereby  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is 
hereby  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  100th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  making  Republi- 
can appointments  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Karnes]  is  hereby  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
for  the  100th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  with  the  action  taken  on 
the  resolutions  just  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  we  have  finally  secured  the 
committee  assignments  for  our  col- 
league. Senator  David  Karnes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  assistance. 

We,  as  Republicans,  have  asked  that 
the  conunittee  ratios  be  consistent  as 
possible  with  the  ratios  in  1981,  1983, 
and  1986,  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate.  In  1981,  at  54  Re- 
publicans and  46  Democrats,  there 
were  only  five  "A"  committees  with 
two  seat  margins.  In  1983,  with  55  Re- 
publicans and  45  Democrats,  there 
were  again  five  "A"  committees  with 
two  seat  margins.  Also,  in  1986,  with 
53  Republicans  and  47  E>em(x;rats, 
there  were  only  four  "A"  committees 
with  two  seat  margins.  In  the  3  years 
just  mentioned,  all  other  "A"  commit- 
tees had  a  one-seat  margin. 

As  we  started  the  100th  Congress, 
with  55  Democrats  and  45  Republi- 
cans, there  was  but  one  committee 
with  a  one-seat  margin,  that  being  the 
Energy  Committee.  Now,  after  negoti- 
ating for  the  two  "A"  committee  seats 
for  Senator  Karnes,  we  have  three 
committees  with  a  one-seat  margin. 
Eight  other  committees  have  a  two- 
seat  margin  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  three-seat  margin. 

The  numerical  bases  has  been  in- 
creased from  224  at  the  beginning  of 
the  100th  Congress,  to  226  with  the 
present  ratio  of  54  Democrats  and  46 
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Republicans.  The  Democrats  now  con- 
trol 124  "A"  committee  seats  and  the 
Republicans  102.  The  numerical 
break-down  is  54  percent  of  226  is 
122.04  and  46  percent  is  103.96.  There- 
fore, the  I>emocrats  have  two  more 
seats  than  they  are  entitled  to  numeri- 
cally and  the  Republicans  have  two 
less  than  we  deserve. 

The  discrepency  in  numbers  is  in 
part  because  of  the  choice  of  commit- 
tees by  Senator  Kabkbs.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  with  a  new  Republi- 
can seat  would  have  put  the  commit- 
tee numbers  at  a  deadeven  9  to  9. 
Thus,  an  additional  Democratic  seat 
was  necessary  to  retain  majority 
status.  The  new  committee  ratio  is  10 
to  9. 

The  new  ratio  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  11  to  9.  Senator  Karnes  was 
added  to  the  committee  and  the 
Democrats  asked  for  an  additional  seat 
to  r""'"**<"  the  two  seat  margin. 

This  appears  to  be  the  best  solution 
that  could  be  reached  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  increase  in  Demo- 
cratic seats  on  an  individual  commit- 
tee basis  result  in  ratios  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  54-to-46  ratio.  Howev- 
er, in  the  aggregate  they  result  in  the 
Democrats  having  the  advantage. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader  for  his  assist- 
ance. 

SKMATOR  KARXIS  AMD  COMKimB  ASSIGNlfENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  congratulate 
our  newest  Member— Senator  Dave 
Kauiss  of  Nebraska— for  his  new  com- 
mittee assigiunents.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  him  for  the  extraordinary 
patience  he  displayed  during  the  long 
and  frustrating  period  it  took  to 
secure  his  committee  seats. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  an 
outstanding  job  on  the  Agriculture, 
Banking,  and  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees. These  were  the  committee  assign- 
ments he  requested,  and  these  were 
the  assignments  we  were  determined 
to  obtain. 

As  we  all  know,  Dave  came  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  imder  very  difficult  and  sad 
circumstances:  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  Ed  Zorinsky.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  Dave  had  some  very  big 
shoes  to  fill,  especially  on  agriculture 
issues  where  Senator  Zjorinsky  was  a 
powerful  voice  for  the  American 
farmer,  and  that  is  exactly  why  Dave 
KARifES  was  a  natural  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

He  understands  the  needs  of  nurd 
America  and  has  had  the  hands-on  ex- 
perience to  make  a  difference  in 
Washington.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
a  Nebraska  Senator  and  a  seat  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  go  together 
like  Nebraska  and  Comhusker  foot- 
ball. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  long  time 
coming,  but  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
finally  work  out  a  committee  agree- 


ment with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Dave 
Karnes  and  will  welcome  his  input  on 
the  tough  issues  that  lie  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPRINTING  OP  DOCUMENT  EN- 
TITLED "CREATION  OP  THE 
SENATE:  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 

TION OP  1787" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Dole  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution  that  author- 
izes the  reprinting  of  the  manuscript 
entitled  "Creation  of  the  Senate:  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,"  prepared  by  Dr.  George 
Schulz  in  1937. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  to  authorize  the  re- 
printing of  the  manuscript  entitled  "Cre- 
ation of  the  Senate",  prepared  by  Dr. 
George  J.  Schulz  in  1937. 
Resolved,  That  the  manuscript  entitled 
"Creation  of  the  Senate",  prepared  by  Dr. 
George  J.  Schulz,  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
originally  ordered  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment in  the  75th  Congress  in  1937,  shall  be 
reprinted  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  Such  document  shall  include  a  suit- 
able cover  commemorating  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Senate  and  a  new  preface  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz,  Director  of 
the  Library  of  Congress'  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  prepared  a  remark- 
able study  entitled  "Creation  of  the 
Senate:  Proceedings  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787."  This  study 
was  first  published  by  the  Senate  in 
March  1937  on  the  eve  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention's  150th  anniversa- 
ry and  2  years  before  the  Senate's  own 
sesquicentennial.  It  consists  of  a 
chronological  account,  drawn  from 
James  Madison's  Notes  of  Debates  in 
the  Federal  Convention,  of  the  con- 
vention's secret  deliberations  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Senate. 

Among  the  several  delegates  who 
kept  notes  during  the  course  of  the 


convention,  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber 1787,  James  Madison  was  the  most 
diligent  and  accurate.  He  deliberately 
selected  a  seat  in  front  of  the  presid- 
ing officer.  As  he  wrote  later,  "in  this 
favorable  position  for  hearing  all  that 
passed,  I  noted  *  *  *  what  was  read 
from  the  chair  or  spoken  by  the  mem- 
bers; and  losing  not  a  moment  lumec- 
essarily  between  the  adjournment  and 
reassembling  of  the  Convention  I  was 
enabled  to  write  out  my  daily  notes 
during  the  session  or  within  a  few  fin- 
ishing days  after  its  close  •  •  •" 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  in  her 
magnificent  accoimt  of  the  conven- 
tion, "Miracle  At  Philadelphia,"  paints 
this  picture  of  Madison  as  reporter. 
"In  the  front  row  near  the  desk,  James 
Madison  sat  bowed  over  his  tablet, 
writing  steadily.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
his  face  ruddy.  He  did  not  have  the 
scholar's  pallor.  His  figure  was  well- 
knit  and  muscular,  and  he  carried  his 
clothes  with  style.  Though  he  usually 
wore  black,  he  had  also  been  described 
as  handsomely  dressed  in  blue  and 
buff,  with  ruffles  at  breast  and  wrist. 
Already,  at  age  36,  he  was  growing 
bald  and  brushed  his  hair  down  to 
hide  it.  He  wore  a  queue,  pigtail,  and 
powder.  He  walked  with  the  quick, 
bouncing  step  that  sometimes  charac- 
terized men  of  remarkable  energy." 

As  we  know,  Madison  was  more  than 
a  diligent  reporter  of  convention  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  no  less  than  the  Con- 
stitution's principal  architect.  Conse- 
quently, his  notes  are  of  particular 
value  as  a  source  of  his  own  enormous- 
ly influential  views.  Without  his 
record,  we  would  have  today  only  a 
sketchy  and  incomplete  knowledge  of 
what  went  on  behind  the  convention's 
closed  doors.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  what  the  framers  in- 
tended the  Senate  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  republish  the  Schulz  edition 
of  Madison's  notes  on  the  "Creation  of 
the  Senate."  May  14  marks  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  date  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  scheduled  to 
convene.  Lacking  the  necessary 
quorum,  that  body  finally  got  under- 
way on  May  25.  Four  days  later,  on 
May  29,  Edmund  Randolph  introduced 
his  "Virginia  Plan"— a  discussion  draft 
prepared  largely  by  Madison.  The 
fifth  section  of  that  resolution  provid- 
ed for  the  creation  of  a  Senate,  whose 
members  were  to  be  selected  by  House 
members  based  on  nominations  from 
individual  State  legislatures. 

As  part  of  the  forthcoming  com- 
memoration of  the  Senate's  bicenten- 
nial, I  am  pleased  to  support  reprint- 
ing of  this  important  voluime,  which 
has  been  unavailable  for  many  years. 
Through  its  pages  Senators  and  all 
Americans  can  read  James  Madison's 
first-hand  accoimt  of  how  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  from  this  springtime 
beginning,  through  the  hot  Philadel- 


phia summer,  to  create  the  Senate 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of 
September  17,  1787. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  further  information  via  the 
hotline,  the  cloakroom  line— and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  I 
have  agreed  on  this  one— I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  Order  No. 
89,  S.  643,  amending  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
if  the  leader  has  any  objection  to  our 
proceeding  with  the  consideration  im- 
mediately of  Calendar  Orders  Nos. 
116,  117,  119,  and  121? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  those  four  items  en  bloc, 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  measures  are  as  follows:) 


UM 


OFFICE  OF  LIBRARIAN  OP 
CONGRESS  EMERITUS 

The  bill  (S.  1020)  to  create  the 
Office  of  Librarian  of  Congress  Emeri- 
tus, was  considered. 

PASSAGE  OF  S.  1020,  A  BILL  TO  CREATE  THE 
POSITION  or  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS  EMERITUS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  note  the  passage  of  S. 
1020,  a  bill  to  create  the  Office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus. 

On  April  10,  1987,  Senator  Hatfield 
and  I  introduced  S.  1020.  a  bill  to 
create  the  Office  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress Emeritus.  Cosponsors  of  this  bill 
include  Senators  Ford,  Stevens,  Pell, 
DeConcini,  Dodd,  McClure,  Inouye, 
and  Bingaman.  S.  1020  creates  only  the 
Office— it  does  not  require  any  funds. 
The  Library  of  Congress  will  provide 
office  space,  a  parking  space  and  any 
staff  or  materials  which  might  be  re- 
quired. 


The  Librarian  of  Congress  serves  in 
an  office  of  great  distinction  in  this 
country.  Since  January  29,  1802,  when 
President  Jefferson  appointed  the 
first  Librarian  of  Congress,  John  J. 
Beckley,  there  have  only  been  11 
other  such  appointments. 

The  history  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  filled  with  some  rather  de- 
lightful stories.  The  early  days  of  the 
Library  were  turbulent,  to  say  the 
least.  During  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
United  States  sided  with  the  French 
and  in  1813,  American  troops  burned 
the  Parliament  House  and  the  Library 
of  Canada  in  present  day  Toronto. 
Seeking  revenge,  a  year  later  British 
troops  stormed  into  Washington, 
burned  the  White  House  and  the  Cap- 
itol, and  within  the  Capitol,  destroyed 
the  original  Library  of  Congress.  Rec- 
ognizing that  this  national  treasure 
must  be  restored,  the  then  retired  Jef- 
ferson offered  his  personal  library  at 
Monticello  as  a  replacement. 

After  these  shaky  beginnings,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  survived  and  pros- 
pered. Much  of  that  prosperity  must 
be  credited  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress—an individual  who  is  vested  with 
tremendous  responsibilities.  Today, 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  a  great  in- 
stitution, indeed  a  world  renowned  re- 
pository of  books  and  ideas.  The  Li- 
brary operates  with  a  staff  of  over 
5,200,  and  a  budget  of  $235  million.  It 
has  535  miles  of  shelves  filled  with  the 
largest  collection  of  books  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  larger  than  many  major  corpora- 
tions in  this  country. 

Not  just  anyone  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  keep  of  such  a  vital  national 
resource.  In  the  words  of  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter: 

What  is  wanted  in  the  directing  head  of  a 
great  library  are  imaginative  energy  and 
vision.  He  should  be  a  man  who  knows 
books,  loves  books  and  makes  books  .  .  . 
only  a  scholarly  man  of  letters  can  make  a 
great  national  library  a  general  place  of 
habitation  for  scholars. 

The  present  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin.  is  such  a  man. 

Dr.  Boorstin's  tenure  began  on  No- 
vember 12,  1975.  Within  2  months  of 
taking  Office,  he  initiated  a  year-long 
study  of  the  Library,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  Library  in  1978. 

In  1977,  with  private  donations.  Dr. 
Boorstin  established  the  "Center  for 
the  Book,"  which  sponsors  studies, 
symposia  and  publications  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  books  and  the 
printed  word.  In  addition,  in  1980,  he 
set  up  the  Council  of  Scholars,  which 
advises  the  Library  on  its  collections 
and  services.  The  Council  has  met 
twice  a  year  since  its  inception  to  keep 
the  Library  abreast  of  book  collections 
available  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  new  changes  and  trends  in  li- 
brary services. 

In  addition,  with  his  usual  creativity 
and  ingenuity.  Dr.  Boorstin  initiated 


"hero  luncheons,"  where  the  careers 
and  lives  of  famous  people  are  dis- 
cussed by  friends  and  colleagues  and 
recorded  and  placed  in  the  collection 
of  the  Library  for  future  use.  Some 
who  have  been  honored  in  this  way 
are  Margaret  Mead,  Charles  Lind- 
bergh, Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  and 
Richard  Rodgers. 

Under  his  watch,  the  new  third  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Building,  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
funding  from  Congress,  renovation 
and  restoration  of  the  Jefferson  and 
Adams  Buildings  were  undertaken. 

Yet,  more  than  these  contributions, 
Daniel  Boorstin  will  be  remembered 
for  the  type  of  man  he  is.  A  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  historian,  he  is  a  scholar 
with  great  vision.  After  announcing 
his  retirement,  Boorstin  and  his  wife 
donated  $100,000  to  create  the  Daniel 
J.  and  Ruth  F.  Boorstin  Publication 
Fund  in  the  Center  for  the  Book.  This 
act  demonstrates  the  commitment  suid 
dedication  of  Dsuiiel  J.  Boorstin  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

By  making  him  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  Emeritus  upon  his  retire- 
ment in  June,  we  in  Congress  can  only 
begin  to  repay  his  dedication  and  great 
works  on  behalf  of  the  Library  and 
the  country. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 

S.  1020 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Librarian  of  Congress  appointed  by  author- 
ity of  the  first  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  center  heading  "Library  of  Con- 
gress" in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  19.  1897  (29  SUt.  546;  2 
U.S.C.  136)  shall  upon  retirement  be  desig- 
nated Librarian  of  Congress  Emeritus.  The 
Librarian  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  make 
necessary  administrative  arrangements  for 
any  individual  who  holds  the  Office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus. 


REPRINTING  OF  A  SENATE 
REPORT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  53)  to  authorize  the  reprinting  of 
Senate  Report  No.  100-9,  100th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows. 

S.  Con.  Res.  S3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Senate 
Report  100-9.  100th  Congress.  1st  Session, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging",  be  re- 
printed as  a  Senate  document  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  an  addition  1.500 
copies  of  Volume  1  and  an  additional  500 
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copies  of  Volume  2.  All  additional  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY  TO 
BE  RUN  THROUGH  THE  CAP- 
ITOL GROUNDS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  91)  authorizing  the  1987  "Special 
Olympics  Toreh  Relay"  to  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to. 


THRIFT  SAVINGS  FUND 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1177)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pro- 
cedures for  the  investment  and  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  funds  in  the  thrift 
savings  fund  when  restrictions  on  such 
investments  and  payments  are  caused 
by  the  statutory  public  debt  limit,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 

S.  1177 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thrift  Savings 
Fund  Investment  Act  of  1987". 

8BC  t  THRIFT  SAVINGS  INVESTMENT. 

(a)   iRVISTIIZIfT   AKD   RBSTORATION   OF  THE 

Fdrd.— Section  8438  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^ 
may  suspend  the  issuance  of  additional 
amounts  of  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
if  such  issuances  could  not  be  made  without 
causing  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  exceed  the  public  debt  limit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Any  issuances  of  obligations  to  the 
Government  Securities  Investment  Fund 
which,  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  are  not  issued,  shall  be  issued  under 
subsection  (f )  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  soon  as  such  issuances  can  be  issued 
without  exceeding  the  public  debt  limit. 

"(3)  Upon  expiration  of  the  debt  issuance 
suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  immediately  issue  to  the 
Government  Securities  Investment  F^ind 
obligations  under  chapter  31  of  title  31  that 
(notwithstanding  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this 
section)  bear  such  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ty dates  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that, 
after  such  obligations  are  issued,  the  hold- 
ings of  obligations  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  Securities  Investment 
Fund  will  replicate  the  obligations  that 
would  then  be  held  by  the  Government  Se- 
curities Investment  Fund  under  the  proce- 
dure set  forth  in  paragraph  (5),  if  the  sus- 
pension of  issuances  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  had  not  occurred. 

"(4)  On  the  first  business  day  after  the  ex- 
piration of  any  debt  issuance  suspension 
period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  Government  Securities  Invest- 
ment Fund,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  net  amount  of  in- 
terest that  would  have  been  earned  by  the 
Government    Securities    Investment    Fund 


from  obligations  of  the  United  States  during 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  if — 

"(A)  amounts  In  the  Government  Securi- 
ties Investment  Fund  that  were  available 
for  investment  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  were  not  invested  during  such 
debt  issuance  suspension  period  solely  by 
reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  had  been  in- 
vested under  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (5),  over 

"(B)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Government  Securities  In- 
vestment Fund  from  obligations  of  the 
United  States  during  such  debt  issuance  sus- 
pension period. 

"(5)  On  each  business  day  during  the  debt 
limit  suspension  period,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts,  by  maturity,  that 
would  have  been  invested  or  redeemed  each 
day  had  the  debt  issuance  suspension  period 
not  occurred. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (i)  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'public  debt  limit'  means 
the  limitation  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of 
title  31;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'debt  issuance  suspension 
period'  means  any  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  that  the  issuance  of 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit.". 

(b)  Reports  Regarding  the  Operation  and 
Status  of  the  FVnd.— Section  8438  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(I)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation 
and  status  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
during  each  debt  issuance  suspension  period 
for  which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
action  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period,  but  not  later  thEui  30 
days  after  the  first  business  day  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  The  Secretary 
shaU  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
report  to  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that,  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  the  Secretary  will  be  unable  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  notify  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  determination. 
The  notification  shall  be  made  in  writing.". 


UMI 


CONFEREES  ON  THE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  authority  granted  on  May  7. 
1987.  the  Chair  has  been  granted  au- 
thority to  name  Senators  to  serve  on 
the  committee  of  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
Senators: 

Senators  Chiles.  Hollings,  John- 
ston, Sasser,  Riegle,  and  Exon. 

Senators  Dokenici.  Armstrong, 
Kassebaxtm.  and  Boschwitz. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  under  the  same  un- 
derstanding as  heretofore  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
awaiting  word  to  see  if  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  FSLIC  measure 
this  afternoon.  That  measure  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
hoping  we  might  be  able  to  proceed  to 
it,  H.R.  27.  Calendar  Order  No.  115. 

Rather  than  a  quorum  call  going  on 
for  another  15  minutes,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:06  p.m..  recessed  until  3:21 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Breaux]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
indicate  what  the  state  of  play  is  here 
while  we  are  in  morning  business. 

The  Senate,  once  morning  business 
is  closed,  is  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  H.R. 
1827.  Calendar  Order  No.  105.  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  last  on  this 
measure  Friday.  On  the  preceding  day 
I  had  moved  to  waive  the  Budget  Act, 
the  purpose  being  that,  in  certain  re- 
spects the  appropriations  bill  exceeds 
the  outlay  figures  and  for  other  rea- 
sons a  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
the  bill. 


The  waiver  was  rejected.  I  did  not 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider,  nor  did  I 
move  to  reconsider.  Today  is  the  last 
day  in  which  I  can  move  to  reconsider 
or  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider.  I  do 
not  plan  to  move  to  reconsider,  nor  do 
I  plan  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

So  when  the  Senate  goes  back  on 
that  bill  today,  it  will  be  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  waiver  motion  was  reject- 
ed. The  waiver  motion  requires  60 
votes  in  order  to  carry.  Fifty-one  Sena- 
tors voted  to  waive  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act.  and  that 
was  nine  votes  short. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  $2,570 
billion  under  the  President's  request. 
The  I»resident's  request  was  for  slight- 
ly over  $12  bUlion,  and  that  $12  billion 
would  be  broken  down  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: The  President  requested  almost 
$2.8  billion  for  DOD,  military  items, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  $768  million;  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested  slightly  over  $1  bU- 
lion in  foreign  assistance  items,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommends $154  million;  the  President's 
budget  requested  $6.9  billion  in  nonde- 
fense.  domestic  items,  of  which  $6.7 
billion  is  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  recommending 
$6.8  billion,  which  would  be  $128  mil- 
lion vmder  the  President's  request;  the 
President's  request  was  for  $1.2  billion 
for  pay  and  retirement  costs,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  is  recommending 
$1.5  billion.  This  is  because  we  have  to 
fund  some  programs  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  anticipated,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  items  that  I  have  men- 
tioned there  would  be  a  little  over  $130 
million  for  the  homeless  relief  initia- 
tive. The  overall  as  I  have  indicated, 
would  amount  to  something  like  $12 
billion  in  the  President's  request, 
about  $9.4  billion  of  which  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends. 

Now,  with  the  waiver's  having  been 
rejected,  because  it  did  not  command  a 
60-vote  supermajority.  the  Senate  can 
still  proceed  with  this  appropriations 
bill  until  and  unless  a  point  of  order  is 
raised  against  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  had  indicated  last 
week,  when  we  were  debating  the  bill, 
that  he  planned  to  raise  such  a  point 
of  order  would  in  all  likelihood  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair,  in  which  case  the 
bill  would  go  back  on  the  calendar  and 
would  stay  there  unless  and  until  it  is 
called  up  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  wants  this  bill, 
I  think  the  administration  ought  to 
help  us  get  some  votes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Forty-two  Democrats 
voted  for  the  waiver,  and  9  Republi- 
cans voted  for  the  waiver.  I  believe 
there  are  five  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats     on     the     Appropriations 


Committee  who  did  not  vote  for  the 
waiver. 

Mr.  President,  We  can  debate  this 
quite  at  length,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  saying  much  more  except  to 
say  that  if  the  point  of  order  is  made 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order,  I  am  inclined  to  just  let  the  bill 
go  back  on  the  calendar  and  let  the  ad- 
ministration help  to  resuscitate  it  by 
breathing  a  little  new  life  into  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  go  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  President  is  aware 
of  it  or  not,  but  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  has  money  in  it  for 
DOD,  military,  and  I  note  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  $131  mil- 
lion of  the  $500  million  SDI  supple- 
mental specifically  associated  with  re- 
search into  advanced  technologies  for 
an  Advanced  Launch  System. 

"The  committee  also  directs"— I  am 
reading  from  page  35  of  the  committee 
report— "that  $38  million  of  these 
funds  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  supplement  its  fiscal  1987  activities 
in  the  ALS  program  with  respect  to 
advanced  engine  and  booster  develop- 
ment." So  there  is  money  that  I  am 
sure  the  President  wants  under  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

As  to  foreign  assistance  items,  I  was 
talking  today  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  George  Shultz,  and  he  is  in- 
terested in  the  $154  million  in  foreign 
assistance  items  the  Senate  is  recom- 
mending. Out  of  the  request  from  the 
President  of  over  $1  billion.  $300  mil- 
lion is  in  the  bill  by  transfer  for  Cen- 
tral America. 

And  so  I  appeal  to  the  President;  if 
the  administration  wants  to  save  this 
bill,  now  is  a  good  time  to  put  its 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Inasmuch  as  a 
supermajority  is  required  to  waive  the 
provision  of  the  Budget  Act.  it  seems 
to  me  that  Senate  Democrats  should 
not  have  to  shoulder  the  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  the  votes  to  waive  this 
act,  because  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration wants  this  bill,  the  Republican 
President  wants  this  bill,  the  Republi- 
can Secretary  of  State  wants  this  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  the  nine  brave  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
voted  for  the  waiver  on  last  Thursday 
were  not  the  only  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  want  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  Republican  friends  ought  to 
belly  up  to  the  ballot  box  and  cast  a 
vote  for  the  waiver;  they  want  what  is 
in  the  bill. 

So  I  will  not  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  I  will  keep  morning  business 
going  for  a  little  while.  I  would  expect 
at  an  early  point  today  to  let  the 
Senate  get  on  the  bill  and  then  let  the 
Senate  work  its  will  on  the  bill.  If  a 
point  of  order  is  raised  against  it,  then 


I  may  or  may  not  move  to  waive  again 
and  see  what  happens. 

I  say  that  just  by  way  of  explanation 
so  those  who  may  be  listening  to  or 
viewing  the  deliberations  can  under- 
stand why  they  do  not  see  anything 
happening  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  shortly  I 
will  ask  the  Chair  to  close  morning 
business,  and  at  this  time  the  unfin- 
ished business  will  come  back  before 
the  Senate. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  the  imfinished  business.  That 
will  be  the  matter  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  Mr.  Gramm 
of  Texas  will  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  the  reasons  which 
he  will  state. 

I  will  ask  that  the  Chair  state  the 
unfinished  business,  and  then  I  will 
put  in  another  quorum  calL 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


The 
busi- 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

clerk  will  state  the  unfinished 

ness. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 

September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruni^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Gramm  will  shortly 
make  a  point  of  order,  and  he  may 
wish  to  debate  the  matter  before  he 
makes  his  point  of  order.  I  think  this 
whole  matter  is  sufficiently  important 
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that  we  ought  to  have  more  extensive 
attendance.  I.  therefore,  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  it  be  a 
live  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


[Quonim  Vote  No.  151 

Byrd 

Ftowler                  Hatfield 

note 

Onunin                 Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  not  present.  The  cleric  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYKiHAif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BAinss]  are  absent  because  of  question- 
ing of  witnesses  during  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  RnsMAN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  100  Leg.] 

YEAS-89 


Adams 

Cranston 

Gramm 

Armstrong 

D'Amato 

Grassley 

Baucus 

Danforth 

Harkin 

Bentsen 

Daschle 

Hatch 

Biden 

DeConclni 

Hatfield 

Bingaman 

Dixon 

Hecht 

Boren 

nodrt 

Henin 

Boschwltz 

Dole 

Heinz 

Bradley 

Etomenici 

Helms 

Breaux 

Durenberger 

Holllngs 

Bumpers 

Evans 

Humphrey 

Burdkk 

Exon 

Johnston 

Byrd 

Ford 

Kames 

Chiles 

Powler 

Kassebaum 

Cochran 

Oam 

Kasten 

Cohen 

Olenn 

Kennedy 

Conrad 

Qraham 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Nunn 

Simon 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Simpson 

Levin 

Pell 

Specter 

Lugar 

Pressler 

Stafford 

Matsunaga 

Proxmire 

Stennis ' 

McCain 

Pryor 

Stevens 

McConnell 

Reid 

Symms 

Melcher 

Riegle 

Thurmond 

MetzentMum 

Rockefeller 

Trible 

Mikulski 

Roth 

Warner 

MiUhell 

Sanford 

Wilson 

Murkowski 

Sasser 

Wirth 

Nickles 

Shelby 

NAYS-5 

Bond 

Quayle 

Welcker 

Chafee 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Gore 

McClure 

Rudman 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Sarbanes 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonun  is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  wishes  to  address  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 
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Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Grabim]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
again  on  the  matter  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  There  are  many 
worthy  programs  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations,  many  programs  that 
are  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Highest  on  that  list  is  the  refunding  of 
CCC.  The  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  already  built 
into  the  baseline,  already  in  the  defi- 
cit, so  we  are  simply  engaging  in  an  ac- 
counting transaction  by  providing  the 
budget  authority  for  outlays  that  are 
already  built  into  the  budget  baseline. 
So  whether  one  thinks  that  we  should 
do  the  budget  different  than  we  do  it 
now.  the  bottom  line  is  that  whUe 
many  people  have  been  saying  we  have 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to 
refund  CCC,  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
budget  point  of  order  against  CCC. 

We  have  had  arguments  made  today 
by  various  people  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
there  are  $300  million  of  funds  for  the 
Central  American  countries  that  are 
facing  a  Communist  threat  from  Nica- 
ragua. But  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  an  offset  for  that  fund- 
ing, and  therefore  those  $300  million 
are  not  subject  to  a  p>oint  of  order,  be- 
cause there  is  an  offset  for  $300  mil- 
lion. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  the 
makeup  of  programs  that  are  present 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation. 
One  can  be  for  those  programs, 
against  them,  or  neutral.  What  is  at 
issue  is:  Are  we  going  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise 
the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion? 


I  would  like  to  make  reference  to 
two  specific  programs  to  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  has  spoken  very  clearly 
on  these  issues. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when 
we  voted  on  the  homeless  assistance 
bill,  an  amendment  was  offered  that 
said  we  will  not  fund  any  appropria- 
tions under  this  authorization  bill  in 
such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  deficit.  That 
amendment  was  offered,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered,  and  we  voted,  and 
we  voted  by  100  to  0  in  saying  that  any 
appropriation  bill  that  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  homeless  should  not  raise  the  defi- 
cit. Every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  present,  and  every  Member  voted 
in  a  provision  of  that  authorization 
bill  that  said  that  when  it  came  time 
to  actually  spend  money,  we  would  not 
raise  the  deficit. 

Yet,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  fact  that  we  provide  $138  million 
worth  of  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $97.5  million  in  outlays, 
and  there  is  no  offset.  Either  we 
meant  it  when  we  voted  on  that  provi- 
sion or  we  do  not  mean  it  now.  We 
caimot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when 
we  voted  on  the  Agriculture  Disaster 
Payment  Authorization  Act,  an 
amendment  was  offered,  exactly  the 
same  amendment,  that  said  that  when 
it  came  time  to  pay  the  bills  and  pro- 
vide the  appropriations,  none  of  the 
funds  that  were  authorized  in  that  bill 
would  be  provided  in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  the  deficit.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered.  Ninety-six  Members  of 
the  Senate  voted,  saying  that  when  we 
funded  the  agriculture  disaster  pay- 
ments, we  would  not  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  raise  the  deficit.  Zero  voted 
against  that  amendment;  it  passed  by 
a  vote  of  96  to  0. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  great  point 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  on  this 
issue  we  are  talking  about  urgent  pro- 
grsums,  programs  that  are  critical.  I 
should  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues 
some  of  these  programs,  and  I  should 
like  them  to  listen  to  these  programs 
and  determine  with  me  just  how  criti- 
cal they  are. 

Should  we  vote  to  bust  the  budget 
by  $2.6  billion  to  fimd  $8  million  for 
construction  of  a  weed,  science,  and 
technology  center  at  North  Dakota 
State  University?  Is  there  anyone 
here— and  I  will  yield  to  them  time  to 
explain  to  me— who  can  state  why, 
after  millions  of  years  of  history  with 
weeds,  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  waive  the  Budget 
Act  and  raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion 
to  fund  the  construction  of  a  weed,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  center  at  North 
Dakota  State  University,  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  never  had  any  peer 
review,  has  never  been  selected  by  any 
selection  committee  based  on  its 
merits? 


Yet,  when  we  provide  $135  million 
for  disaster  payments  in  this  bill,  we 
provide  no  offsets,  we  provide  no  reve- 
nues. We  simply  raise  the  deficit. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when 
we  voted  on  that  issue,  it  was  96  to  0, 
saying  we  should  not  raise  the  deficit. 
Yet,  here  we  are  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  that  raises  the  defi- 
cit. Either  we  did  not  mean  it  then  or 
we  are  not  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ment we  made  when  we  cast  those 
votes. 

What  we  need  to  do,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  sustain  the  budget,  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  committee,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  come  up  with  off- 
sets or  to  provide  revenues.  In  any 
case,  at  this  point,  when  the  deficit  is 
clearly  in  jeopardy,  when  interest 
rates  are  beginning  to  edge  up,  when 
inflation  rates  are  edging  up,  we  ought 
not  be  voting  to  set  aside  the  Budget 
Act  to  raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion. 
We  have  voted  on  this  very  issue,  and 
the  Senate  refused  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  and  I  urge  those  who 
voted  to  sustain  the  Budget  Act  at 
that  time  to  stay  with  their  vote. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  explain  to 
me  why  that  is  so  critical,  that  we 
ought  to  raise  the  deficit  to  pay  for  it, 
I  will  be  glad  to  listen. 

This  bill  provides  $1.2  million  for  the 
establishment  of  an  operational  dem- 
onstration and  research  feed  mill  and 
Durham  wheat  flour  mill.  For  5,000 
years,  people  have  been  milling  wheat 
and  making  flour.  All  of  a  sudden,  do 
we  face  a  crisis  whereby  we  ought  to 
be  raising  the  deficit  to  fund  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  the  establishment  of  an  oper- 
ational demonstration  and  research 
feed  mill?  All  of  a  sudden,  after  5,000 
years  of  doing  it.  do  we  face  a  crisis,  in 
that  people  no  longer  know  how  to 
make  flour?  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a 
critical  expenditure  of  money;  nor.  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  peer  review 
of  it  occurred.  Has  any  committee  ever 
recommended  the  expenditure  of  that 
money? 

We  have  $2  million  for  initial  fund- 
ing of  an  international  trade  division 
center  in  Iowa. 

We  have  $15  million  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  construction  projects  in  16 
States  at  26  different  wildlife  refuges 
and  fish  hatcheries. 

We  have  $200,000  for  staffing  year- 
round  operation  of  the  Tern  Island  in 
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We  have  $100,000  for  archeological 
work  at  the  Stillwater  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

I  submit  that  all  of  these  archeologi- 
cal finds— bones  and  pottery— have 
waited  for  thousands  of  years  to  be 
discovered.  Yet,  all  of  a  sudden  we 
have  concluded  that  we  should  raise 
the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion  so  that  some- 
one can  rush  out  to  Nevada  on  an 
emergency  basis  and  dig  up  these 
bones  and  pottery.  I  submit  that  that 
is  not  an  emergency  use  of  funding. 


I  know  that  Members  are  fond  of 
saying  that  they  are  against  raising 
taxes.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  be 
against  raising  taxes  and  be  for  raising 
the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion.  Somewhere 
we  have  to  make  a  decision. 

When  we  passed  the  Balanced 
Budget  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act,  we  set  out  rules  that  said  that  if 
you  au-e  going  to  raise  the  deficit,  you 
have  to  have  60  votes  to  do  that,  the 
idea  being  that  it  ought  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary thing,  after  we  have 
adopted  a  budget,  that  we  later  come 
back  and  change  our  mind,  as  we  have 
here,  by  raising  the  deficit  by  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

I  believe  the  committee  can  do  a 
better  job.  I  believe  that  we  should 
sustain  the  point  of  order  on  the 
budget;  that  we  should  vote  not  to 
riase  the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion;  that  we 
should  send  this  back  to  committee; 
that  archeological  digging  in  Nevada 
can  wait  another  year,  perhaps  longer; 
that  we  suddenly  do  not  have  to  go 
back  and  teach  people  how  to  mill 
flour;  that  those  are  not  emergency 
uses;  that  these  items  and  many 
others  can  be  dropped  from  this  bill; 
that  offsets  can  be  found.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  that  occur. 

This  is  an  important  vote  because  on 
this  point,  on  vote  sJter  vote,  we  have 
voted  to  raise  the  deficit,  we  have 
adopted  budgets  calling  for  massive 
tax  increases,  on  the  argimient  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  lower  the  def- 
icit except  by  raising  taxes,  and  here 
we  are  increasing  the  deficit  by  $2.6 
billion— not  next  year,  but  this  year. 

So  for  these  reasons  and  many  more, 
Mr.  President.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
under  section  311(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  withhold 
making  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  may  be  other  Sen- 
ators, if  the  Senator  will  allow,  who 
would  wish  to  speak  to  this  point  of 
order  before  it  is  made,  if  the  Senator 
would  indicate  the  point  of  order  that 
he  is  going  to  make  and  then  withhold 
that  briefly. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  kind  and  good  of 
the  Senator,  and  I  personally  appreci- 
ate it.  Maybe  other  Senators  wish  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis] is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  add  anything 
new  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

I  want  to  say  with  emphasis  now 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  rendered  a  fine  service  in  the 
debate  and  writing  this  bill.  He  largely 
wrote  this  part  of  it,  at  least,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  here. 


That  was  shown  by  me  when  I  voted 
for  his  bill  the  first  time  it  came  to  a 
vote. 

Now,  it  took  a  lot  of  different  direc- 
tions from  there.  Others  offered 
amendments,  and  so  forth.  I  did  not 
vote  with  him  all  the  time,  but  the  ini- 
tial one  shows  how  he  had  impressed 
me. 

But  now  we  are  up  against  the  prac- 
tical side  of  these  things,  I  say  to 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  have  to  do 
some  things  to  put  ourselves  in  order 
and  in  better  order.  You  cannot  do  it 
all  at  once  in  one  bill.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate willful  noncompliance.  But  just  as 
a  practical  matter  you  cannot  do  it  all, 
as  I  have  said,  at  one  time. 

So  this  proposal  here  about  these 
amendments  is  in  effect  taking  part  of 
it  at  a  time.  It  is  trying  to  follow  out 
the  law  that  has  been  passed,  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  it  that  we  do  not 
particularly  like,  nevertheless,  trjring 
to  carry  out  this  law. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
all  of  us  considered  to  some  extent 
these  matters,  the  points  involved,  and 
we  were  trying  to  avoid  actually  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  debt  by  taking 
the  available  funds  here— $2.6  biUion 
was  the  amount  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  given  to  us— and  take  that 
money  which  was  already  due  and  was 
beyond  in  a  way  the  equitable  owner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause under  the  law  it  has  accrued  to 
these  other  individuals  or  companies, 
either,  whichever  it  was,  to  that 
extent. 

So  when  we  put  this  amount  of 
money  in  here  to  do  this  special  serv- 
ice it  was  discharging  an  obligation  for 
the  same  amount  that  had  already  ac- 
crued and  was  due.  In  fact,  it  is  over- 
due now.  The  time  is  rurming  and  that 
money  is  not  being  paid. 
I  think  May  1  is  when  that  started. 
As  I  understood  it  and  understand  it 
now,  we  can  take  that  obligation  and 
discharge  and  liquidate  it  so  the  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  owe  it  and  take 
that  amount  then  and  put  it  for  these 
other  purposes. 

It  is  certainly  not  established  law 
that  there  is  anything  illegal  about 
that,  but  we  knew  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  rectify  and  we  have  this 
debt  of  this  obligation,  I  like  to  call  it, 
that  the  Government  has.  We  are  liq- 
uidating that  and  applying  it  to  the 
debt  that  we  owe. 

Now.  it  is  true  the  law  provides  that 
budget  law  that  has  been  enacted.  It 
has  to  be  considered  and  it  is  a  part  of 
the  picture  and.  as  I  said,  we  were 
meeting  that.  We  were  meeting  that 
by  obligations  that  we  already  had  to 
these  other  people. 

Now.  the  law  has  provided,  and  we 
know  that,  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  budget  law  unless  that  is 
waived.  Why  did  the  Congress  put 
those    provisions   in   there    about   it 
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being  possible  to  waive  certain 
amounts?  It  was  because  they  recog- 
nized there  would  be  a  need  for  adjust- 
ments and  changes  and  a  great  deal  of 
reform  that  we  were  trying  to  enact 
them,  but  it  left  a  hole  there  of  power 
in  the  form  of  Congress  having  a 
chance  to  pass  on  the  matter  and 
waive  that  requirement  if  it  was  con- 
sidered too  severe  and  unworkable  and 
thereby  inapplicable  in  justice  and 
fairness  and  right. 

That  is  why  I  said  this.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  at  least.  I  am  certainly 
no  expert  in  this  line  in  this  field,  but 
I  am  just  talking  common  sense. 

Here  it  is  before  us,  the  provision  in 
this  law  that  we  use  and  put  in  this 
bill.  The  law  I  refer  to  is  something  al- 
ready enacted,  and  in  that  way  we  try 
to  do  justice  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce,  as  I  understand  it,  at  least,  the 
part  of  the  debt.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  challenging 
this  and  arguing  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  a  basis  for  a  waiver,  and  he  makes 
a  good  argiiment.  He  always  does.  But 
that  is  as  far  as  his  argimient  goes  or 
can  go  in  the  procedure  that  we  are  in 
now,  as  I  understand  it. 

Now,  I  have  served  here.  I  know 
most  everyone  here  fairly  well.  I  know 
this  is  a  group  of  people  with  common 
sense  who  want  to  do  justice  and  right 
because  we  promised  the  people.  That 
is  our  wish  and  we  know  there  is  an 
hour  of  accountability,  too.  It  is  just 
human  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  right 
trail  if  we  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
more  time  here  and  maybe  modify  this 
situation  some.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made  or  an  error  has  been  made,  we 
want  to  rectify  it. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  immediate 
question  before  us,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  solve  it  with  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  here  in  the  late 
part  of  the  day.  Personally,  I  think 
this  bill  should  lay  aside  for  a  few  days 
tmtil  the  leadership  and  the  member- 
ship can  think  it  over  and  get  into  it  a 
little  deeper  and  a  little  further  and 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  change 
or  modification,  perhaps,  and  find  a 
way  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  which 
is  to  do  justice  to  all,  to  rectify  things 
that  are  not  of  order,  put  them  back 
in,  find  a  clearer  way  to  see  what  is 
the  best  way  to  go  rather  than  be  tied 
up  here  on  these  matters. 

So,  in  effect,  with  all  deference,  just 
to  say  you  are  going  to  kill  it  all  or  all 
or  nothing,  that  does  not  solve  any 
problems  and  it  does  not  help  anyone. 
It  is  such  a  massive  matter  and 
amount  of  new  law  and  new  steps  to 
take  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  little 
time,  and  to  have  a  setback  or  two  on 
it  is  not  extraordinary.  The  leaders 
could  suggest  a  time  element. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  could  take  5 
days,  10  days,  or  a  lesser  time  while  we 
are  attending  other  things,  also,  and 
that  something  could  be  worked  out- 


it  will  have  to  be  worked  out— and  we 
can  move  forward  on  that  basis. 

Well,  those  are  my  beliefs  and  my 
sentiments  individually.  I  hope  that 
we  will  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  here, 
who  has  handled  these  matters  in 
such  a  fine  way  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  asking  for 
recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  made  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  certainly 
respect  his  judgment  on  matters  of 
this  type.  I  would  certainly  support 
whatever  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  seek  to  de- 
velop as  the  basic  strategy  at  this 
moment. 

But  before  we  get  into  that  kind  of  a 
decision,  I  would  like  to  just  say  to  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Texas  that  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  this  bill  is  what  we 
would  call  mandated  spending,  not 
something  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  developed  as  a  program  of 
its  own.  It  has  urgent  items  included 
in  that— $6.7  billion  is  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  out  of  a  total  of  a 
$9.4  billion  supplemental.  This  is  $2.7 
billion  less  than  the  President  asked 
for.  It  is  $1.7.  billion  less  than  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  the 
21-percent  across-the-board  cut. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  hung  up  on 
some  of  those  items  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  used  as  an  example  about 
digging  bones  or  about  a  North 
Dakota  project  or  Louisiana  project  or 
an  Iowa  project  which  are  included  in 
this  bill,  which  was  by  the  decision  of 
the  committee. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  it  is  probably  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  for  the  so-called  special 
projects  which  he  has  enumerated  out 
of  a  total  of  $9.4  billion.  Let  us  not 
make  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  less 
than  0.5  percent.  And  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  those  issues  in  the 
consideration  of  this  supplemental.  I 
might  even  join  him  on  a  motion  to 
delete  bone-digging.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  bring  the  entire  bill  down 
in  order  to  get  to  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  spending.  I  have 
not  computed  it  out  precisely,  but  I 
would  guess  it  is  probably  less  than 
$50  million  out  of  $9.4  billion. 

Let  us  move  ahead  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  we  will 
have  to  ultimately  do  on  that.  Let  us 
move  ahead  with  the  $1.5  billion  that 
we  will  have  to  do  on  Federal  pay  and 
retirement  which  is  part  of  this  bill. 
Let  us  move  ahead  with  the  $400  mil- 
lion that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  ulti- 


mately on  the  Military  Medical  Care 
Program.  Let  us  move  ahead  with  the 
$300  million  for  the  implementation  of 
the  new  immigration  law  and  some  of 
these  other  spending  programs  that 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

Let  us  raise  these  issues  one  by  one 
through  the  amendment  process  and 
challenge  the  committee's  inclusion  of 
some  of  these  items  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  finds  objectionable.  I  feel 
that  that  way,  if  we  must  ultimately 
take  action  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, why  not  now. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  homeless  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator recalled  today  some  history  of  the 
authorization  debate.  I  would  like  to 
at  least  correct  hopefully  my  mis- 
impression  of  his  statement  that  some- 
how we  had  voted  100  to  nothing  to 
keep  it  deficit  neutral.  I  do  not  think 
the  record  will  show  that.  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  made  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Texas' 
motion  to  make  it  deficit  neutral  by 
saying  keep  it  in  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Act. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
recall,  I  rose  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
and  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to  all  be 
ready  and  willing  to  vote  for  a  budget 
waiver  if  we  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
Homeless  Act."  There  is  nothing  more 
cruel,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  raise  the 
expectation  that  we  are  going  to 
create  a  program,  go  through  the  au- 
thorization process,  and  then  fail  to 
fund  it.  And  I  called  attention  on  the 
floor  at  that  time  to  the  Members  that 
we  cannot  fund  the  homeless  bill  with- 
out, first  of  all,  dealing  with  a  budget 
waiver  motion  because  we  carmot  even 
get  the  supplemental  to  consideration 
before  we  could  even  consider  that 
without  a  budget  waiver  and  that  I 
was  ready  now  and  there  at  that  time, 
I  said,  to  vote  for  a  budget  waiver  in 
order  to  get  considaration  of  funding 
of  the  Homeless  Act.  That  is  also  part 
of  the  history  of  this. 

We  have  some  $130  million  for  fund- 
ing that  Homeless  Act  in  this  bill. 

Now,  there  are  different  strategies. 
We  could  vote  this  budget  waiver 
motion  down  again.  We  could  even 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think,  again,  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
feels  offended  by  certain  projects  that 
I,  again,  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  defend  on  the  merits  of  each  and 
every  one  of  those  projects.  The  au- 
thors of  those  amendments  can  do 
that  very  well  themselves. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  find  that 
the  SDI  of  $131  million,  that  is  not 
very  beautiful  in  my  eye,  and  that  is  in 


here;  and  $300  million  for  Central 
America  is  not  very  beautiful  in  my 
eye,  and  that  is  in  here.  I  think  both 
of  those  would  be  attractive,  probably, 
in  the  eye  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  an  interesting  example  of  how 
beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Yes,  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
also  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  withholding  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  in  the  committee 
report  whereby  there  was  mention  of 
$100,000  for  archeological  work  in 
Nevada  to  protect  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  Indian  site  in 
Nevada  from  destruction.  He  has  men- 
tioned other  items  that  are  in  the  bill 
to  which  he  takes  objection,  and  that 
is  his  right  to  do  so. 

But  let  me  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  question. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  if  the 
motion  to  waive  were  made  and  adopt- 
ed, or  if  the  point  of  order  were  not 
raised  and  the  Senate  just  proceeded 
with  the  bill,  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  to  simply— let  us  take  this  one 
item,  for  example,  the  item  which  is 
for  $100,000,  which  comes  under  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  found 
on  page  51;  it  is  not  a  line  item,  but 
there  is  an  amount  there  for  resource 
management,  $3,100,000— could  not 
the  Senator  from  Texas  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  $100,000  from 
that  amount  and  add  languaige  putting 
a  limitation  to  the  effect  that  no 
moneys  in  this  bill  shall  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  whatever  it  is  he  ob- 
jects to?  In  this  case,  the  surveying, 
cataloging,  recovery  and  removable  op- 
erations in  Nevada  having  to  do  with 
the  Indian  site.  He  could  very  well 
move  to  strike  that  and  provide 
against  expenditures  for  such  matters. 
And  there  may  be  other  Senators  in 
here  who  would  support  him.  But  I  am 
simply  saying  that  the  Senate  could 
get  on— as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  urging— the  bUl, 
debate  it,  and  adopt  the  other  parts  of 
it  that  provided  for  the  retirement 
funds,  the  Federal  employees  pay  in- 
creases. Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion moneys,  the  defense  moneys,  and 
the  foreign  operations  moneys,  imless 
some  Senators  wish  to  strike  portions 
thereof. 

The  Senate  could  work  its  will  on 
the  bill,  and  eliminate,  if  it  were  the 
will  of  the  Senate  to  do  so,  the  items 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to.  He  could  offer  the 
amendments,  and  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will  without  making  a  point  of 
order  against  the  bill  and  sending  it  all 
back  to  the  calendar. 


May  I  say— and  then  I  will  sit 
down— he  certainly  has  the  perfect 
right  to  make  the  point  of  order.  If 
that  point  of  order  is  made  and  the 
Chair  upholds  it,  I  will  be  opposed  to 
appealing  that  point  of  order  and 
overriding  the  Chair  by  a  majority 
vote. 

I  am  not  saying  that  forever  and  a 
day  I  will  take  that  position.  But  cer- 
tainly on  this  bill  and  in  this  instance 
I  will  take  that  position. 

I  do  not  want  to  override  the  Chair 
with  51  votes  or  a  majority  vote  on  a 
matter  which  under  the  Budget  Act 
requires,  and  under  the  law  requires,  a 
60-vote  supermajority  to  waive.  I  will 
move  to  something  else,  or  I  will  take 
some  action  to  prevent  anyone  else 
from  appealing  that  point  of  order  and 
overriding  by  a  majority  vote. 

As  I  say,  that  is  my  inclination 
today.  I  will  not  take  an  oath  today 
that  that  will  always  be  my  position, 
but  that  will  be  my  position  and  inten- 
tion today^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

The  majority  leader  underscores  the 
point  I  am  making  of  course,  not  only 
in  the  matter  that  any  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation supplemental  is  open  to 
challenge  through  an  amendment 
process,  but  any  Senator  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  $131  mil- 
lion for  SDI  research  or  for  any  spe- 
cial project  that  may  be  listed. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  body  again 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  $700  million  of  rescissions  over 
previous  years'  authority  that  we  in- 
corporated in  this  supplemental.  We 
had  another  $200  million  that  we  ra- 
cheted  down  on  reductions  in  loan  au- 
thority in  this  appropriations  supple- 
mental. We  had  another  $800  million 
of  cuts  and  transfers  of  previously  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  we  had  about 
$1.3  billion  in  the  absorption  of  the 
Federal  pay. 

All  of  this  adds  up,  in  effect,  to  what 
we  could  call  real  offsets  of  about  $3 
billion.  This  is  not  something  we  just 
threw  together  in  the  overnight  ses- 
sion. 

As  I  say,  when  we  underappropriat- 
ed  the  President's  request  level  and 
went  by  2.7,  and  when  we  underappro- 
priated  minus  the  21  percent  across 
the  board  of  about  $2  billion  from  the 
House  bill,  I  think  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  acted  in  a  very 
serious  and  responsible  manner. 

So  again  I  would  appeal  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  let  us  get  on  the 
business  about  an  appropriation  proc- 
ess that  we  have  to  undertake  sooner 
or  later,  get  it  over  with,  and  raise  the 
questions.  As  I  say,  I  might  even  vote 
with  him  on  an  amendment  to  delete 
this  or  that  that  he  feels  is  not  of  an 
emergency  character.  But  at  the  same 
time  let  the  Senate  work  its  will,  and  I 
would  be  hopeful  that  the  Senators 
would  vote  for  a  budget  waiver,  and 


then  let  it  work  its  will  during  the 
process  of  amendments  that  would 
follow. 

I  can  assure  the  Senators— from  my 
perspective,  potentially  once  the  bill 
gets  on  the  floor  as  a  comanager  of 
the  bill— that  I  certainly  will  entertain 
from  my  perspective  any  amendment 
that  is  offered  by  any  Senator,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  clamp  down  and 
say  no  amendment  policy  or  anything 
like  that.  We  welcome  it,  open  our- 
selves to  the  amendment  process  as  we 
always  have  done.  Sometimes  it  has 
taken  us  all  night  long  to  get  that 
amendment  process  worked  out.  But 
we  have  stayed  by  the  issue  and  we 
have  stayed  by  the  vehicle— Senator 
Stennis,  my  chairman,  and  Senator 
Johnston  and  other  Members,  Sena- 
tor Cochran  and  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee— many 
hours  on  this  floor  and  have  not  in 
any  way  ever  tried  to  restrict  any 
Member  from  offering  an  amendment 
to  remold,  to  remake,  to  delete,  to  add. 
to  whatever.  We  stand  by  that  record 
where  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  stood  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  I  would  simply  like  to  un- 
derscore the  bipartisan  nature  of  this 
bill.  Our  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  former  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  just  underscored  that 
by  his  excellent  speech  in  favor  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act  in  this  in- 
stance. But  I  simply  would  like  to  un- 
derline the  fact  that  this  bill  origiiuit- 
ed  with  an  administration  request. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
felt  that  there  were  some  $12  billion 
worth  of  urgent  items  that  needed 
taken  care  of.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  responded.  Our  thought 
was  that  they  were  about  21  percent 
less  or  almost  $3  billion  less  of  an 
urgent  nature  that  the  President  felt. 
Perhaps  we  were  more  concerned  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  about 
the  budget  deficit— maybe  not.  Maybe 
we  just  had  different  priorities.  In  any 
event,  it  originated  with  the  President 
and  we  lopped  off  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  we  passed  it  by 
a  bipartisan  majority  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing. 
Mr.  President.  During  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Bumpers  amendment, 
which  frankly  I  favor,  the  Bumpers 
amendment  had  to  do  with  limiting 
any  expenditure  or  purchases  of  any 
item  which  would  violate  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Many  of  us  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  at  this  time  to  exceed  the 
SALT  II  limits  or  to  maintain  any- 
thing in  the  inventory  that  exceeds 
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the  SALT  11  limits.  Many  of  us  feel 
very  strongly  that  that  is  a  greater  in- 
hibition to  the  Soviet  Union  than  it  is 
to  the  United  States. 

We  had  quite  a  spirited  debate  on 
that  subject  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Senator  Bumpers  on  the 
one  side  in  his  inimitable  style  really 
made  Ws  case  very  strongly.  Senator 
Stevcrs  on  the  other  hand  talked 
about  violations  of  those  treaties. 

I  was  ready  to  go  with  Senator 
BvHFCRS.  But  the  message  came  down 
to  me  very  strongly  and  very  clearly 
from  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration who  said.  "Look,  we  need  this 
urgent  supplemental.  The  farmers  are 
hurting  very  badly  in  this  coimtry. 
And  the  President  has  got  to  veto  if 
the  SALT  II  language  is  in  there.  Can 
you  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  urgent 
supplemental,  withhold  your  vote 
from  the  Bumpers  amendment  at  this 
time?  Vote  for  it  if  you  must  later  on 
some  other  vehicle  but  this  is  an 
urgent  supplemental,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  it." 

B4r.  President.  I  found  that  logic 
very  persuasive  because  it  is  indeed  an 
urgent  supplemental.  The  CCC  is  out 
of  money  right  now  as  we  speak.  They 
have  been  out  of  money  for  almost  2 
weeks.  Now  Is  a  very  crucial  time. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  was  speaking  earlier  today  about 
the  crucial  nature  of  the  timing  of  the 
planting  season. 

There  is  a  small  window  where  farm- 
ers in  the  spring  must  get  their  money 
and  must  plant  their  crops.  It  would 
be  quite  easy  for  us  to  argue  here  for 
another  2  or  3  weeks,  you  know,  trying 
to  make  little  points  about  $100,000  in 
some  archeological  deal  out  in  Nevada. 
I  do  not  know  a  thing  in  the  world 
about  that.  But  I  bet  if  we  looked  at  it 
I  bet  we  would  find  there  are  some 
bones  that  would  get  destroyed  if  we 
did  not  take  care  of  them.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  a  big  archeologist, 
frankly. 

But  if  all  that  is  wrong  with  this  biU 
is  $100,000  for  archeology  in  Nevada 
and  $8  million  for  North  Dakota,  let 
me  tell  you  things  are  tough  in  North 
Dakota  right  now.  Senator  Conrad 
told  me  about  that.  While  I  have 
talked  about  Louisiana,  and  we  have  a 
small  project  in  here,  I  can  tell  you  we 
have  the  highest  unemployment  in 
the  country,  too.  But  collectively, 
those  little  projects  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  this  bill. 

Tou  can  go  down  the  Ust  and  talk 
about  these  one-half  of  1  percent 
which  many  of  us  feel  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  very  vital.  Frankly,  if  they 
are  not  on  this  bill  they  probably 
would  not  be  on  the  next  one.  But  you 
can  talk  about  those  projects.  But 
really  the  thrust  here  is  agriculture, 
and  the  fact  that  we  need  to  get  the 
planting  started  now.  And  the  thrust 
is  almost  $9  billion  worth  of  urgent 
items. 
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How  bad  are  the  little  add-ons?  I  can 
tell  you  this:  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Balanced  Budget 
himself,  if  you  would  listen  to  his  rhet- 
oric, has  said  this  bill  is  urgent  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  it  is  right  here,  this  bill 
with  $100,000  for  archeology,  and  all 
the  other  items  that  are  in  here.  And 
there  are  not  many  of  them,  I  can  tell 
you.  We  did  not  put  in  one  item  for 
energy  and  water  subcommittees. 

As  this  bill  is  right  here  right  now, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  it  and  the  Republican  Members, 
at  least  most  of  them  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  want  it. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  really  is  not 
perfect.  If  it  were,  I  would  have  a  lot 
more  projects  in  it.  But  it  is  not  per- 
fect. No  bill  that  passes  this  body  is 
ever  perfect. 

So  for  once  this  year,  let  us  pull  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and 
give  one  for  the  Gipper,  do  one  for 
President  Reagan.  He  has  asked  for  it. 
Let  us  give  him  the  waiver  he  is  asking 
for.  Really,  he  is  asking  for  it.  In  a  bi- 
partisan spirit,  let  us  give  it  to  him  be- 
cause the  country  needs  it. 

There  is  really  no  hujnor  in  that  at 
all,  not  if  you  are  a  farmer,  and  not  if 
you  are  ready  to  go  plant  your  crops 
now  and  you  need  your  money  now, 
today,  and  the  Senate  is  fiddling 
around  on  whether  or  not  $100,000  for 
some  archeological  project  in  Nevada 
is  important  or  not. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  impor- 
tant, but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  get  this  bill  done  and 
get  it  done  now.  Let  us  join  together 
and  get  it  done. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
minute,  if  I  might. 

No  Senator  here  is  more  committed 
to  deficit  control  than  is  this  Senator, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  an- 
other Senator  in  this  body  who  has 
taken  the  pledge  that  I  have  taken:  To 
get  the  budget  deficit  under  control  or 
not  TWO.  again.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  other  Senator  who  has  taken  that 
pledge.  I  hope  other  Senators  will  join 
me  in  that  pledge.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it.  I  think  the  deficit  is  under- 
mining the  economic  security  and 
strength  of  this  country.  That  is  why  I 
have  taken  the  pledge,  and  I  intend  to 
stick  by  it.  I  intend  to  be  effective  in 
achieving  deficit  reduction. 

In  this  debate  about  the  supplemen- 
tal, the  good  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  a  comment  about  weeds.  We 
have  a  technology  project  in  North 
Dakota  for  weed  control.  It  is  easy  to 
take  a  shot  at  weeds.  Weeds  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  appeal.  But  let  me  share 
with  this  body  that  the  project  in 
North  Dakota— this  is  not  my  amend- 
ment but  I  obviously  support  it— is  for 
a  plant  biology  and  biochemistry  tech- 


nology center  to  explore  the  nonpol- 
luting  and  nonchemical  means  of  weed 
eradication  and  control.  Is  that  an 
urgent  matter?  Absolutely.  Absolutely 
that  is  an  urgent  matter,  and  the 
reason  is  very  simple. 

If  you  look  at  what  is  happening  to 
the  ground  water  supplies  of  this 
coimtry- the  pollution  of  the  ground 
water  supplies— and  the  threat  to  all 
of  our  health  as  a  result,  you  would 
conclude  that  we  must  find  a  nonpol- 
luting,  nonchemcial  means  of  weed 
control  and  weed  eradication. 

Believe  me,  other  than  water  and 
oxygen  there  is  no  more  fundamental, 
important  resource  that  we  have  in 
this  country  than  our  soil.  And  if  you 
would  go  out  to  our  farm  areas  you 
would  see  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
soil  through  the  excess  use  of  chemi- 
cals, you  would  conclude,  as  many 
have,  that  finding  a  nonpolluting,  non- 
chemical  means  of  controlling  weeds  is 
critical  and  is  urgent. 

Let  me  just  say  that  an  $8  million 
project  out  of  a  $9  billion  supplemen- 
tal is  mighty  small  potatoes.  It  is  criti- 
cal. It  is  urgent. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  about  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures without  offsets— and  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  that.  But  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  correct  the 
budget  problems  we  face  this  year  on 
the  debt  limit  or  through  some  other 
vehicle.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the 
place. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
waiting.  They  are  waiting  for  the  CCC 
payments.  The  clock  is  ticking.  We 
cannot  wait  any  more. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
when  we  are  voting  on  waiving  the 
Budget  Act  to  raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6 
billion,  when  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
the  deficit? 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  talks  about  the  impor- 
tance of  weeds,  and  certainly  they  are 
important.  But  they  are  obviously  not 
important  enough  that  you  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them.  What  you  are  doing 
here  is  voting  to  bust  the  budget  to 
add  on  another  project. 

My  colleagues  have  raised  the  point 
that  apparently  I  object  to  all  of  these 
projects  that  are  called  emergency 
from  weed  sciences  to  digging  up 
bones  in  Nevada.  I  do  not  object  to 
weed  science.  I  do  not  object  to  digging 
up  bones  in  Nevada.  I  think  they  are 
wonderful.  But  I  think  if  you  think 
they  are  wonderful  you  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  That  is  some- 
thing this  bill  does  not  do. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You 
cannot  be  conservative  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible back  home  and  yet  come 
here  and  right  out  of  the  chute,  day 


after  day  after  day,  vote  to  raise  the 
Federal  deficit.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  We  are  voting  to  raise  the 
deficit  by  $2.6  bUlion. 

I  do  not  object  to  all  these  programs. 
I  am  sure  they  are  wonderful  pro- 
grams. I  am  sure  there  are  people  for 
them.  Giving  American  money  to 
assist  Polish  free  trade  unions.  A  won- 
derful idea.  Is  it  an  emergency?  Maybe 
it  is.  If  it  is  worth  it,  why  do  we  not 
pay  for  it?  If  it  is  worth  it,  why  do  we 
not  take  the  money  away  from  some 
other  project?  If  it  is  worth  it,  why  not 
include  it  in  the  bill  raising  taxes? 
Maybe  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  pro- 
grams— I  could  go  on  and  on— from 
Hawaii  to  Nevada  to  Louisiana.  These 
are  all  great  programs,  but  none  of 
them  are  emergencies  or  at  least  they 
are  not  enough  of  an  emergency  con- 
cern, that  out  of  a  $1.1  trillion  budget 
that  there  is  not  $8  million  somewhere 
that  is  less  urgent  than  studying 
weeds.  In  a  budget  of  $1  trillion,  is 
there  not  $8  million  somewhere  that 
we  can  eliminate  to  fund  the  study  of 
weeds? 

I  submit  we  could. 

People  keep  talking  about  the  CCC. 
This  issue  of  the  budget  waiver  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the 
farmer.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  already  built  into  the  budget 
baseline.  There  is  no  point  of  order 
against  CCC. 

If  you  want  to  go  ahead  and  give  the 
farmer  the  money  on  CCC,  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  it,  there  is  no  budget  point 
of  order  against  it.  Move  it,  bring  it 
up.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  raise  a  point  of 
order,  I  could  not  do  it.  That  basically 
is  a  phony  issue. 

The  issue  is  that  we  have  $2.6  billion 
of  add-on  spending  that  there  is  no 
offset  for,  that  is  not  built  into  the 
budget  baseline,  that  is  a  direct  addi- 
tion to  the  deficit.  CCC  is  not  part  of 
that.  That  is  already  part  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

Basically,  our  position  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  raise  the  deficit?  A  big  point 
was  made  that  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed spending  more  money,  and  he 
did.  But  he  also  proposed  to  offset 
every  dollar  of  that  spending  through 
rescission  of  other  programs.  The 
President's  proposal  was  not  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  it  did  not 
raise  the  deficit. 

Obviously,  the  President  believed  in 
what  he  proposed  because  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  He  was  willing  to  take 
the  money  away  from  lower  priority 
uses. 

What  I  object  to  here  is  not  all  this 
funding  for  all  of  these  objectives;  it  is 
that  you  want  to  fimd  them  but  in  a 
trillion-dollar  budget  you  cannot  find 
some  offset  so  that  we  do  not  raise  the 
deficit. 

So  we  are  going  to  send  the  cost  on 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  and  to  our  children  in  terms 
of  higher  debt. 


I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
mistake. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  leadership 
while  they  are  discussing  this  matter 
to  not  raise  the  point  of  order.  There 
may  be  others  here  who  wish  to  be 
heard  and,  awaiting  further  direction 
from  the  leadership,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  leadership  to 
come  back  so  that  we  might  vote  on 
this  point  of  order,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  like  to  know  about  one 
little  tidbit  in  this  emergency  bill. 

This  little,  sweet  provision  has  to  do 
with  honey  loans.  You  might  ask. 
What  is  the  emergency  in  honey 
loans?  I  was  discussing  this  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Basically,  we  have  $6  million  in  this 
emergency  supplemental,  and  we  have 
it  to  allow  us  to  suspend  a  cap  on  defi- 
ciency payments  on  the  Honey  Loan 
Program,  eliminating  the  cap,  which  is 
now  $250,000  per  beekeeper.  By  sus- 
pending that  cap,  we  will  provide  $6 
million  to  20  l>eekeepers. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  in  looking  at 
this  provision,  to  recognize  that  one  of 
these  emergencies  is  that  we  are  pro- 
viding $6  million  to  allow  us  to  sus- 
pend the  $250,000  cap  on  payments  to 
beekeepers,  and  there  will  be  20  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Honey  Loan  Program. 

I  thought  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  might  like  to  discuss  this 
with  us. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  ze- 
roing in  on  some  of  the  very  important 
aspects  of  this  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  this,  but  about  a  year 
ago,  the  Senate  went  on  record— about 
63  Senators— by  voting  to  eliminate 
the  honey  program  altogether,  not  to 
spend  an  additional  emergency  $6  mil- 
lion, but  to  eliminate  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Once  it  got  to  conference,  they  said: 
"We  can't  be  too  greedy  about  this. 
There  are  only  about  2,000  beekeepers 
on  the  program;  yet,  there  are  about 
200,000  beekeepers  in  the  country,  and 
this  is  about  1  percent  of  them.  So  we 
wiU  limit  ourselves  to  only  $250,000 
per  beekeeper."  It  applies  to  about 
2,000  beekeepers  in  the  coimtry.  So 
they  were  very  reasonable  in  the  con- 
ference. 

However,  during  that  debate,  some 
Senators  from  bee-producing  States 
got  up  and  said:  "The  Senator  from 


Indiana  does  not  understand  this  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  this  coun- 
try." 

I  am  not  kidding  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  That  is  what  we  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  How  this  bee  pro- 
gram was  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  this  country  because  of  lu- 
brication, that  that  is  very  important 
to  the  national  security  interests  of 
this  country.  It  was  not  the  pollination 
point  of  view.  It  was  the  lubrication 
point  of  view.  I  did  not  buy  that,  and  I 
do  not  buy  this  here  today. 

This  $6  million  that  Is  in  this  appro- 
priations bill  is  an  absolute  ripoff,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  pointed  out, 
for  20  beekeepers.  Twenty,  count 
them— 2-0,  $6  million.  That  is  not  a 
bad  day's  work,  even  for  bees.  We 
know  that  bees  are  busy.  We  know 
they  are  important.  We  like  those 
little  critters.  But  in  an  emergency  ap- 
propriations supplemental,  to  have  to 
put  in  $6  million  for  20  beekeepers  is 
really  nothing  less  than  outrageous. 
This  is  a  sweet  little  ripoff  that  has 
gotten  in  this  bill,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably others  in  this  bill  as  well.  That  is 
probably  the  reason  we  are  having  a 
difficult  time  finding  60  Senators  to 
waive  a  point  of  order  to  take  care  of 
20  beekeepers.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  When  the  national  se- 
curity swgument  for  the  honey  pro- 
gram was  raised,  was  it  an  argument 
that  there  was  a  honey  gap  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  No. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Does  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  cap  that  is  higher  than 
$250,000  per  beekeeper? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  they  were  even  talking 
about  a  bee  control  program  like  arms 
control.  They  did  not  even  talk  about 
that.  But  it  was  of  national  security 
interest  because  we  had  to  do  this  for 
national  security  interest  to  protect  all 
of  our  beehives  and  beekeepers  in  this 
country. 

I  think  those  who  want  to  vote  for 
this  and  vote  for  this  appropriations 
bill  and  vote  for  this  honey  program 
to  raise  the  cap  of  $250,000  per  bee- 
keeper—think of  that— $250,000  is  not 
enough.  You  have  to  raise  it— going  to 
put  in  a  little  $6  million,  a  little  sweet 
taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for  these  bee- 
keepers. This  is  absolutely  disgraceful. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  pointing  this  out.  I  imagine 
there  are  probably  a  few  other  little 
sweet  ripoffs  in  this  bill  just  like  this 
honey  program  that  63  Senators  a 
year  ago  voted  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram. We  wUl  probably  eliminate  the 
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program  again  today  if  we  get  it  put 
back  in  conference. 

People  know  this  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest.  We  do  not 
need  to  keep  these  beekeepers  going 
particularly  trying  to  get  it  down  to 
20. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  pointing  this  out  to  the 
Senate  and  concur  with  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGR1EMENT-H.R.  27 

lix.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
here  at  the  moment.  I  am  going  to 
propound  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  considers  H.R.  27,  the 
FSLIC  bill,  it  be  considered  under  the 
following  time  limitations: 

There  be  no  time  on  the  bill  itself. 
There  be  1  hour  on  a  substitute 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
PROXMntx  to  change  the  text  of  S.  790 
as  passed  by  the  Senate;  there  be  1 
hour  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Garn 
to  be  offered  if  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  which  amendment 
would  strike  titles  1  and  2  of  the  Prox- 
mire substitute. 

Provided  further,  that  no  other 
amendment  be  in  order;  that  there  be 
15  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  if  submitted 
by  the  Chair;  that  the  time  on  such 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  or  point  of 
order  be  equally  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form;  that  no  motions 
to  recommit  be  in  order,  and  no 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions; 
and  that  the  division  of  time  overall 
on  the  amendments  be  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

Provided,  that  the  majority  leader 
may  proceed  to  call  this  measure  up 
after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  but  not 
prior  to  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  Senator 
Garm.  I  know  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  take  it  up  tomorrow 
morning  but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  most  cooperative  and 
he  has  agreed  to  reduce  the  time  if  he 
would  just  wait  until  sometime  Thurs- 
day. 

So  I  hope  that  does  not  upset  the 
plans  of  the  majority  leader  for  that 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  thank  Mr.  Garn. 

The  total  time,  if  it  is  all  used  on  the 
two  amendments  that  have  been  men- 


tioned, will  be  2  hours.  That  would  be 
1  hour  on  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  majority  leader  be  au- 
thorized, but  not  before  Thursday,  May  14, 
1987,  after  consultation  with  the  Republi- 
can leader,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  27,  an  act  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  additional  financial  resources  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and.  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Corporation,  to  establish  a 
forbearance  program  for  thrift  institutions 
and  to  provide  additional  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system,  and  that  there  be  no  time  on  the 
bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  there  be  1  hour 
debate  on  a  Proxmire  substitute  amendment 
containing  the  text  of  S.  790,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, and  that  there  be  1  hour  on  a  Gam 
amendment,  to  be  offered  if  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  to  strike  titles  I 
and  II,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided: 
Provided,  That  no  other  amendments  be  in 
order. 

Ordered  further,  that  there  be  15  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  submitted  by  the  Chair,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  and  that  no  mo- 
tions to  recommit  be  in  order. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1987 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  under  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
against  H.R.  1827  on  the  basis  that  the 
outlays  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1987 
would  be  further  exceeded  by  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
move  to  waive  pursuant  to  the  point  of 
order.  It  was  my  intention  the  other 
day  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  previous  waiver,  but  I  will  not  do 
that. 

If  the  point  of  order  carries,  it  is  my 
intention  to  go  to  something  else  or 
have  morning  business  or  some  such. 
The  measure  will  be  returned  to  the 
calendar  and  can  be  motioned  up  at  a 
later  time.  It  will  not  be  my  desire  or 
intention  to  move  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure back  up  before  the  Senate  until 
such  time  as  I  can  see  some  support 
coming  from  the  White  House. 

This  is  the  President's  request,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  assured  of  some  sup- 
port from  the  executive  branch  before 
I  move  again  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  as  reported  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1987  at 
a  time  when  the  appropriate  level  of 


such  outlays  set  forth  in  the  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  has  al- 
ready been  exceeded  and,  therefore, 
violates  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974  as  amended. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained.  The 
majority  leader. 


ask 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  extend  beyond 
15  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  MEXICO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
noting  this  week  as  National  Small 
Business  Week,  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Larry  Risley,  New  Mexico's  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

As  the  president  of  Mesa  Airlines, 
Larry  has  made  some  remarkable 
achievements.  He  has  given  great  in- 
centive to  the  airlines  industry,  as  well 
as  small  businesses  in  New  Mexico. 

Mesa  Airlines  is  a  true  success  story. 
Mesa  reported  net  earnings  of 
$185,000  in  fiscal  1985  and  $742,000  in 
1986.  Its  fleet  has  risen  from  three  14- 
passenger  Beechcraft  C-99's  in  1984  to 
five  C-99's  and  four  18-passenger 
Beech  1900's  today.  According  to  Mr. 
Risley,  the  net  income  is  10  percent  of 
his  airline's  $14  million  in  annual 
ticket  sales. 

Literally  a  ma-and-pa  operation 
when  it  started  in  1982,  the  company 
now  has  a  payroll  of  182  people.  It  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  offering 
common  stock  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  finance  new  fa- 
cilities and  additional  aircraft.  Mesa 
will  not  buy  larger  aircraft  or  try  to 
compete  with  the  larger  commercial 
airlines.  Explains  Mr.  Risley,  "Bigger 
isn't  better,  profits  are  better."  Per- 
haps it  is  this  attitude  that  has  made 
Mesa  Airlines  the  largest  conunuter 
airlines  in  the  Southwest. 

While  other  airlines  have  come  and 
gone.  Mesa  has  grown.  What  is  the 
secret  to  Larry  Risley's  success?  He 
would  argue  there  is  no  secret,  just 
hard  work.  Early  on,  Mr.  Risley 
helped  fuel  planes,  sold  tickets,  and 
imloaded  baggage— in  addition  to 
making  the  company's  executive  deci- 
sions. 

This  week  when  we  celebrate  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week,  our 
theme  is  "Small  Business:  America's 
Growth  Industry."  I  believe  that 
Larry  Risley's  Mesa  Airlines  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  small  business  that 
is  thriving.  I  applaud  his  hard  work 
and  wish  him  continued  success. 


NEW  MEXICO  SMALL  PRIME 
CONTRACTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  recognized  the  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  Larry  Risley.  I 
would  like  to  take  time  once  again, 
during  Small  Business  Week,  to  honor 
the  Small  Business  Prime  Contractor 
of  the  Year  from  SBA  region  6,  Philip 
Reinig. 

One  of  300  nominees  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Reinig  was  selected  from  region  6, 
which  is  made  up  of  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico, 
by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's regional  offices  in  Dallas,  TX. 

Mr.  Reinig  is  a  graduate  of  Gonzaga 
University,  in  Spokane,  WA.  He  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  alumni  award 
in  1985.  From  1951  to  1965,  he  directed 
engineering  management  responsibil- 
ities at  the  General  Electric  Co. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Reinig  moved  to  New 
Mexico  and  began  working  as  the  head 
of  the  Engineering  Department  at  the 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  ever  since. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Reinig  founded  Los 
Alamos  Technical  Associates,  Inc.,  an 
engineering  firm  of  about  200  people, 
headquartered  in  Los  Alamos,  NM. 
The  theme  for  this  week  of  recogni- 
tion is  "Small  Business,  America's 
Growth  Industry,"  and  this  is  indeed 
true,  especially  in  the  case  of  Los 
Alamos  Technical  Associates. 

Since  1976,  Los  Alamos  Technical 
Associates  has  expanded  its  offices 
into  six  additional  cities.  For  three 
consecutive  years,  they  have  appeared 
on  the  INC  500  list  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing companies  in  the  Nation.  Also,  Las 
Alamos  Technical  Associates  has  ap- 
peared annually  since  1981  on  the  Eln- 
gineering  News  Record's  top  500 
design  firms  list. 

The  laboratories  in  New  Mexico  play 
an  important  role  in  the  research  and 
development  for  the  entire  country. 
Much  of  the  technical  expertise  that 
goes  into  research  for  defense  origi- 
nates in  New  Mexico  firms. 

Los  Alamos  Technical  Associates  is  a 
good  example  of  such  a  firm.  It  spe- 
cializes in  the  application  of  high  tech- 
nology systems  and  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems  in  the  broad  areas  of 
environment,  energy,  and  national  se- 
curity. Los  Alamos  Technical  Associ- 
ates currently  supports  a  broad  range 
of  defense  activities  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative. 

The  success  of  Los  Alamos  Technical 
Associates  did  not  happen  by  accident. 
Mr.  Reinig  attributes  the  company's 
rapid  growth  to  a  talented  staff, 
project  management,  client  satisfac- 
tion, technical  excellence,  and,  most  of 
all,  satisfied  clients. 

Despite  Philip  Reinig's  busy  sched- 
ule, he  still  manages  to  be  an  active 


member  in  his  community.  Currently, 
he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  engineer- 
ing advisory  board  at  Gonzaga  Univer- 
sity. He  and  his  wife  of  39  years,  Bev- 
erly, have  six  children  and  four  grand- 
children. Together,  they  enjoy  skiing, 
hunting,  and  fishing. 

Again,  I  want  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Reinig.  His 
hard  work  and  dedication  truly  benefits 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  small  businessmen.  I 
wish  him  continued  success. 


GLOBAL  RESOURCES,  ENVIRON- 
MENT, AND  POPULATION  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Hatfield  and  Repre- 
sentative MacKay  on  their  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  Global  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Population  Act. 
Congress  must  address  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  today  is  without  a 
population  policy. 

While  92  other  nations— many  of 
them  at  the  behest  of  our  own  Agency 
for  International  Development— have 
adopted  official  population  policies,  we 
have  not  yet  done  so.  It  is  time  we  did. 
I  congratulate  Senator  Hatfield  and 
Mr.  MacKay  for  their  initiative  and 
look  forward  to  comparable  legislation 
in  the  Senate. 

It  was  while  serving  on  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  between  1979  and  1981  that 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  population 
policy.  Other  countries  with  limited 
borders  and  large  populations  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  question 
of  what  is  a  suitable  population  for 
their  environment.  They  may  not 
reach  a  conclusion,  but  at  least  they 
discuss  it.  Here  we  have  not  even  dis- 
cussed it.  It  is  time  we  did. 

The  United  States'  current  rate  of 
population  growth  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  industrialized  nation.  If 
our  fertility  rate  does  not  remain  low, 
a  firm  annual  limit  is  not  placed  on  all 
legal  immigration  into  this  country, 
and  illegal  immigration  is  not  ended, 
studies  indicate  that  our  population 
will  grow  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  that 
of  the  present  populations  of  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Environmental  and  psychological 
stresses  already  are  evident  as  a  result 
of  our  continuing  population  boom 
and  the  accompanying  resource  de- 
mands and  congestion. 

Demographers  project  that,  by  the 
year  2000— only  13  years  away— the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  will 
grow  by  another  1  Vi  million  people,  to 
well  over  20  million.  The  Washington, 
DC,  region  \rill  grow  by  another  half- 
million  people.  Almost  4  million 
people  will  be  clustered  airound  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


The  Los  Angeles  basin  will  have  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  15  mil- 
lion people,  instead  of  today's  12%  mil- 
lion, and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is 
looking  at  tum-of-the-century  gridlock 
resulting  from  6V^  million,  rather  than 
today's  5V^  million,  residents.  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  can  expect  its  3V4  million 
population  to  grow  by  almost  another 
million  in  that  short  time  span.  And  so 
it  goes  across  the  Nation. 

As  television  accounts  of  the  wander- 
ings of  that  barge  with  3,000  tons  of 
Long  Island  garbage  and  no  place  to 
dump  it  have  suggested,  this  evidence 
of  our  excessive  population  growth 
and  failure  to  conserve  and  recycle  re- 
sources is  "a  saga  of  our  times."  New 
Yorkers  collectively  discard  24.000 
tons  of  trash  every  day.  Half  the  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  just  about 
exhausted  their  current  landfills. 
Many  have  frequent  bad  air  quality 
alerts.  Water  shortages  are  cropping 
up  all  over  the  country. 

And  yet  we  have  no  population 
policy.  It  is  time  we  had  one.  We 
should  review  every  Federal  program 
to  assure  that  none  of  them  encourage 
continued  population  growth  in  this 
country  without  a  thorough  debate  in 
the  Congress. 

I  commend  Population  Environment 
Balance,  Inc.,  and  its  cooperators  for 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  need  for  a 
national  population  policy  legislation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 


FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO 
ANTOINETTE  DOWNING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  trib- 
ute to  Antoinette  F.  Downing,  who 
last  night  received  the  Nation's  high- 
est award  for  historic  preservation— 
the  Louise  Dupont  Crowninshield 
Award  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation. 

Historic  preservation  works.  It  is  not 
just  an  esoteric  exercise  for  a  few  aca- 
demics. It  is  vibrant  force  in  our  econ- 
omy and  a  source  of  jobs  and  pride  to 
countless  citizens  throughout  our 
country. 

Antoinette  Downing  has  brought 
this  message  home  to  both  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation.  It  is  a  message 
she  has  been  preaching  for  many 
years.  Anyone  here  from  Rhode  Island 
can  tell  you  that  the  evidence  of  her 
success  is  everywhere  in  our  State. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  nominated 
Antoinette  to  receive  the  Crownin- 
shield Award,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Trust  for  having  the 
good  sense  to  select  her  for  this  high- 
est honor  in  the  field  of  historic  pres- 
ervation. 

My  father  once  gave  me  advice  that 
has  stuck  with  me  as  a  fundamental 
rule  of  effective  leadership:  "Always 
let  the  other  fellow  have  your  way." 
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Antoinette  must  have  been  listening 
because  she  has  let  us  all  have  her 
way.  We  might  not  have  thought  twice 
about  the  tremendous  potential  com- 
mercial, economic,  and  social  benefits 
of  historic  preservation,  but  Antoi- 
nette opened  our  eyes  and  let  us  have 
her  way. 

Antoinette  is.  first  and  foremost,  a 
lady  and  a  scholar.  She  has  helped 
lead  restoration  efforts,  not  only  in 
Providence  but  throughout  Rhode 
Island.  And  those  efforts  reflect  the 
highest  of  historic  preservation  stand- 
ards. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  section  arti- 
cle from  the  May  10.  1987,  edition  of 
the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  titled, 
"A  Tribute  to  Antoinette  P.  Downing." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Cohgrcssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  May 
10,  1987] 

A  TaiBDTE  TO  AKT01I«TTE  P.  DOWHING 

After  a  half  century  devoted  to  the  study 
■nd  preservation  of  historic  architecture  in 
Rhode  Island  and  America,  Providence's  An- 
toinette P.  Downing  has  won  the  nation's 
highest  award  for  contributions  to  the  his- 
toric preservation  movement.  Tomorrow,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  will  receive  the 
Louise  Dupont  Crownlnshield  Award  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

She  will  be  recognized  for  this  honor  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Providence  Pres- 
ervation Society  at  the  restored  Casino  at 
Roger  Williams  Park  Tuesday.  Over  the 
years  Mrs.  Downing  has  earned  Rhode  Is- 
landers' admiration.  In  her  success  we  have 
been  winners  too. 

She  began  as  a  scholar.  Por  five  years  she 
researched  and  recorded  the  state's  historic 
buildings.  In  1937,  her  book  "Early  Homes 
of  Rhode  Island"  was  published,  and  re- 
mains the  standard  reference  on  17th,  18th 
and  early  19th  century  building  in  the  state. 
During  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Mrs.  Downing 
raised  a  family  and  taught  school.  In  the 
late  1940s,  she  returned  to  the  study  of  old 
buildings  by  assisting  the  newly  founded 
Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County 
with  a  program  to  document  and  bring  at- 
tention to  the  magnificent  legacy  of  historic 
architecture  in  Newport,  then  threatened 
by  decay  through  neglect  and  indifference. 

The  effort  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  "The  Architectural  Heritage  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  co-authorized  with  Vincent  J. 
ScuUy,  Jr..  in  1952. 

In  the  1950s,  Mrs.  Downing's  scholarship 
took  an  activist  turn.  At  that  time  the  Col- 
lege Hill  neighborhood  of  Providence  was  an 
area  with  many  rundown  and  unappreciated 
historic  buildings  threatened  with  demoli- 
tion by  plans  for  expansion  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  proposals  for  urban  renewal 
along  Benefit  and  Main  Streets.  Mrs.  Down- 
ing and  other  residents,  determined  not  to 
lose  their  neighborhood  and  its  historic 
buildings,  organized  the  Providence  Preser- 
vation Society. 

The  report.  "College  Hill,  A  Demonstra- 
tion Study  of  Historic  Area  Renewal," 
(1959)  which  she  helped  to  research  and 
write,  became  the  blueprint  for  the  neigh- 
borhood's restoration  and  a  national  model 


for  using  historic  preservation  as  a  means  of 
community  renewal. 

As  chairman  of  Providence's  Historic  Dis- 
trict Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Preservation  Com- 
mission, Mrs.  Downing  has  made  historic 
preservation  part  of  everyday  life  in  Rhode 
Island.  Under  her  leadership,  the  Historical 
Preservation  Commission's  statewide  survey 
has  identified  about  50,000  historic  build- 
ings and  sites  in  Rhode  Island's  39  cities  and 
towns. 

In  all,  more  than  10,000  Rhode  Island 
properties  have  been  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Purthermore, 
the  reuse  and  rehabilitation  of  historic 
buildings  has  become  an  important  part  of 
the  state's  economy  in  the  last  decade.  More 
than  $200  million  has  been  invested  in 
projects  approved  by  the  Historical  Preser- 
vation Commission  alone.  Add  to  this  the 
dollars  spent  by  tourists  visiting  our  state's 
historic  sites.  Even  greater  is  the  intangible 
value  of  the  lesson  repeated  many  times 
during  Mrs.  Downing's  career;  that  historic 
neighborhoods,  with  a  little  appreciation 
and  care,  can  be  vital,  attractive  and  com- 
fortable places  in  which  to  live. 

Throughout  Antoinette  Downing's  work 
has  run  the  belief  that  our  heritage  of  his- 
toric districts,  structures  and  sites  is  an  im- 
portant, non-renewable  resource  that  is 
worth  keeping,  a  valuable  asset  for  our  own 
time  and  the  future.  This  was  a  revolution- 
ary, even  visionary  point  of  view  In  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  Time  has  proved  her  right, 
and  we  have  all  been  the  beneficiaries. 


career,  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
communications  science  at  Shippens- 
burg  State  College  in  Petuisylvania. 
He  also  attended  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College. 

On  May  7.  General  Molinelli  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Army's 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

His  other  decorations  included  two 
Silver  Stars,  eight  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  a  Bronze  Star,  two 
Purple  Hearts,  two  Legions  of  Merit, 
62  Air  Medals,  two  Meritorious  Service 
Medals,  two  Army  Conamendation 
Medals  and  a  Master  Aviator's  Wings. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
respect  to  his  family  in  Pocatello.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife.  Donna  Ann,  of 
Port  Myer,  two  sons,  Robert  O.  of  Port 
Devons  and  Army  Capt.  David  L.,  who 
is  serving  in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  General 
Molinelli  comes  from  an  outstanding 
family  in  my  State.  In  the  tradition  of 
other  people  in  this  coimtry,  he  served 
his  country  well  and  we  all  mourn  his 
death. 


MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT  P. 
MOUNELLI 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
earlier  today  alx>ut  one  great  Idahoan 
who  passed  on  to  his  reward,  the  late 
James  Jesus  Angleton,  but  we  lost  an- 
other great  American  last  week,  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  P.  Molinelli.  a  decorated 
air  cavalry  officer  and  combat  aviator 
who  since  July  1985  had  been  Director 
of  the  Combat  Support  Systems  in  the 
Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition.  Joe  Molinelli  died  May  4 
at  Stanford  University  Hospital 
Center  of  complications  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment  of  lymphoma. 

A  resident  of  Port  Myer,  General 
Molinelli  was  in  California  for  special- 
ized treatment  of  his  illness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
served  31  years  in  the  Army,  including 
two  tours  of  duty  as  a  helicopter  pilot 
and  commander  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  was  commander  of  the  6th  Air 
Cavalry  Brigade  and  at  the  end  of  his 
second  Vietnam  assignment  in  1971  he 
was  named  the  Army's  "Aviator  of  the 
Year." 

Sulisequent  assigiunents  included 
service  as  chief  of  staff  and  assistant 
commander  of  the  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sion at  Port  Hood.  TX.  command  of 
the  Army's  readiness  and  mobilization 
region  at  Fort  Devens.  MA,  deputy 
commander  of  the  1st  Army  and  post 
commander  at  Fort  Devens. 

General  Molinelli  was  bom  in  Poca- 
tello, ID,  and  graduated  from  Idaho 
State   University.   During   his   Army 


TO  HONOR  OUR  NATION'S 
POLICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  memorial  service  held  here 
in  Washington  yesterday  morning 
which  deserves  to  be  noted  by  this 
body  of  lawmakers  because  of  the 
dedication  to  the  rule  of  law  which 
was  being  memoralized  at  the  ceremo- 
ny. It  was  the  Eighth  Armual  Memori- 
al Service  for  Police  Officers  who  died 
in  line  of  duty,  held  at  the  Memorial 
Foimtain  of  the  D.C.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police.  D.C.  State  Lodge. 

The  service  was  a  most  impressive 
one  and  honored  two  police  officers 
who  died  while  in  performance  of 
their  duty  within  the  metropolitan 
area  during  the  past  year:  Officer 
Kevin  J.  Welsh  of  the  metropolitan 
police  department  and  Trooper  Alex- 
ander M.  Cochran  III  of  the  Virginia 
State  Police  Force.  The  two  officers 
were  remembered  in  commemorative 
remarks  by  their  colleagues  and  supe- 
rior officers,  by  a  posthumous  award 
in  the  case  of  Officer  Welsh,  and  by 
poetic  and  musical  tributes  as  well  as 
prayers  led  by  police  chaplains.  The 
Order  of  Service  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Vickie  G.  Cummings,  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  assisted  by  its  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Karen  C.  Hardman. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
invited  to  deliver  the  keynote  address. 
So  that  my  colleagues,  as  writers  of 
the  law.  and  others  may  gain  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  those  who  preserve  and  enforce  the 
law,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  address  at  the  service  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"In  Memory  op  Two  Good,  Great  Men," 
Memorial    Address    by    the    Honorable 
Spahk     M.     Matsunaga,     U.S.     Senator, 
Before  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  or  the  F'ra- 
TERNAL  Order  of  Police 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  (Vickie)  Cununings,  for 
your  most  gracious  introduction.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  honor  that  I  join  you  this  morning 
in  your  annual  memorial  service  for  pwlice 
personnel  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  have 
always  maintained  a  high  respect  for  those 
who  serve  as  police  officers— as  well  as  for 
their  spouses,  who  fully  share  the  anxieties 
of  their  calling  every  day  without  the  imme- 
diate experience  of  its  rewards. 

I  say  this  as  one  with  an  intimate  familiar- 
ity with  our  law  enforcement  system- 
having  served  as  an  Assistant  Public  Pros- 
ecutor before  becoming  a  legislator  and 
having  a  police  officer  as  a  son-in-law  and 
an  Assistant  Public  Prosecutor  as  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law. If  lawmaking  is  a  noble  calling— 
as  Indeed  it  is— then  law  preserving  at  the 
risk  of  life  itself  is  nobler  still.  The  role  of 
the  police  officer  In  civilized  society  is  cen- 
tral to  Its  survival.  That  role  is  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  while  affirming  the  digni- 
ty and  upholding  the  rights  of  each  and 
every  individuals.  It  is  a  task  far  easier  to 
define  than  to  execute. 

In  oppressive  societies  the  police  main- 
tains public  order  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  other  than  those  of 
the  ruling  elite.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of 
the  universally  recognized  police  function  as 
the  guardian  of  law  and  protector  of  the 
weak  and  helpless.  The  police  role  Is  pivotal 
to  all  the  other  civil  functions  whereby  jus- 
tice is  upheld  and  it  is  the  most  demanding 
one  of  all.  Indeed,  this  role  is  unrelenting  in 
its  demands  and  all  too  frequently  it  calls 
for  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

The  two  officers,  whom  we  memorsdize 
this  morning,  paid  that  "last  full  measure" 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  standards  of 
their  profession.  In  defense  of  the  helpless. 
In  doing  so  they  demonstrated  to  their  col- 
leagues, their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties why  the  profession  of  police  service 
holds  such  unique  standing  in  society.  No 
other  calling  possesses  its  central  paradox- 
its  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  life  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself.  The  soldier  may  sacri- 
fice his  life  In  time  of  war  In  combat  to 
defend  his  country  against  a  declared 
enemy;  but  the  police  officer  places  his  or 
her  life  at  risk  at  all  times  to  protect  the  life 
or  property  of  fellow  citizens  against  un- 
known perpetrators  of  crime. 

Trooper  Alexander  McKie  Cochran  III.  of 
the  Virginia  State  Police  Force  was  cut 
down,  together  with  an  Army  sergeant, 
when  the  two  men  responded  to  the  sounds 
of  a  gun  shot  and  screams  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  an  incident  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, dreaded  In  patrol  work  because  of  the 
irrational  and  unpredictable  turns  such 
cases  can  take— as  in  this  Instance.  But 
Trooper  Cochran  did  not  hesitate  when  he 
heard  gun  fire  and  a  woman's  voice  scream- 
ing for  an  ambulance.  Pausing  only  to  arm 
himself,  he  answered  his  neighbor's  call  for 
help. 

Trooper  Cochran  had  been  on  the  State 
force  for  only  2  years,  but  he  had  prepared 
himself  well  for  his  patrol  duties;  he  had 
studied  at  Rappahanock  Community  Col- 
lege and  gained  ex{>erience  as  a  security 
guard  and  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Callao, 
Virginia  Rescue  Squad.  There  he  trained 
and  qualified  as  an  emergency  medical  tech- 


nician and  rose  to  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. Also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard,  Trooper  Cochran  was  a  heli- 
copter crew  chief  who  had  told  his  neigh- 
bors his  goal  was  to  fly  helicoper  search  and 
rescue  missions.  His  entire  life  was  devoted 
to  honing  the  skills  necessary  to  assist  those 
in  distress— to  the  preservation  of  life  in  a 
fight  against  the  odds  of  death.  His  Nation- 
al Guard  commander.  Colonel  James  D. 
Holden.  remembers  him  as  "an  A-Number 
One,  ail-American  boy  .  .  .  The  kind  of  boy 
that  you'd  want  to  live  next  door  to." 

Officer  Kevin  Welsh,  in  the  words  of  his 
conmiandlng  officer.  Deputy  Chief  Charles 
E.  Samarra  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  "died  as  he  lived— helping 
others."  He  dove,  courageously  and  without 
hestltation,  into  the  Anacostia  River  In 
order  to  rescue  a  despondent  woman  who 
had  attempted  suicide  by  jumping  from  the 
11th  Street  Bridge  into  the  river.  As  one 
who  knew  him  well  said  at  the  time:  "Some 
very  fine  police  officers  may  have  hesitated 
on  that  river  bank,  and  without  fault.  But 
Kevin  was  just  Kevin:  professional,  unre- 
lentingly dedicated,  thorough,  ready  to  do 
his  job  as  he  knew  It  so  well,  no  matter  the 
risks  or  after-the-fact  analysis.  It  made  no 
difference  to  him  who  went  off  that  bridge 
or  why." 

As  with  Trooper  Cochran,  behind  the 
heroic  act  which  claimed  Officer  Welsh's 
life  lay  a  career  of  daily  dedication.  In  his 
case  it  was  a  remarkable,  7  year  career 
during  which  he  had  earned,  eight  commen- 
dations from  the  jx)lice  chief,  31  commenda- 
tions from  his  commanders  for  outstanding 
performance  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  more 
than  60  letters  of  praise  sent  by  residents  In 
appreciation  of  his  assistance.  Kevin  Welsh 
was.  Indeed,  ""one  of  Washington's  finest." 
One  can  only  marvel  at  the  record  of  his 
service,  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  final 
valor. 

While  Kevin's  life  was  a  comparatively 
short  one,  he  was  singularly  blessed,  for,  as 
his  fellow  officer  Steve  O'Dell  said  of  him. 
"He  had  a  zest  for  his  job— and  what  that 
job  stood  for— that  was  second  to  none."  He 
once  asked  his  brother,  also  a  member  of 
the  force,  "Did  you  ever  think  you  would  be 
a  police  officer  In  the  Nation's  Capital?" 

In  giving  his  own  life  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow  human  being  In  despair.  Officer 
Welsh  has  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  Inspira- 
tion and  dedication  from  which  we  can  all 
draw  great  hope  for  the  future.  In  our 
media-dominant  age  in  which  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  foibles  of  the  mighty,  it  is 
important  to  keep  life  in  proper  perspective. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  seek  to  go 
down  In  history  as  great  men  or  women, 
while  others  prefer  to  be  known  for  their 
good  deeds.  I  have  long  believed  that  it  is 
better  to  be  known  as  a  good  man  than  a 
great  one,  for  greatness  is  an  assessment  of 
mortals,  goodness  a  gift  of  God.  The  two  of- 
ficers we  honor  this  morning  were  members 
of  a  rare  breed— good  men.  gifted  by  CJrod, 
who  were  called  upon  to  symbolize  the 
greatness  of  their  vocation  and  who  were 
foimd  not  wanting.  We  mourn  their  deaths 
but  take  pride  In  the  undeniable  fact  that 
by  their  actions  they  both  proved  them- 
selves good,  great  men,  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

To  the  members  of  the  families  of  Troop- 
er Cochran  and  Officer  Welsh,  may  I  say 
that  while  I  fully  realize  that  mere  words  of 
any  mortal  cannot  ease  the  inner  pain  over 
their  Immeasurable  loss,  I  pray  that  they 
will  find  some  solace  In  the  knowledge  that 


they  have  earned  our  Nation's  admiration 
and  gratitude  for  their  professional  dedica- 
tion. 

Society  asks  of  the  men  and  women  called 
to  police  work  to  cope  dispassionately  and 
without  favor  with  the  consequences  of  the 
sordid,  perverse  and  irrational  side  of 
human  nature  under  conditions  of  great 
stress,  and  often  without  the  benefit  of  re- 
flection and  second  thoughts.  When  they 
are  able  to  do  so  with  such  distinction  as  did 
Trooper  Cochran  and  Officer  Welsh  and 
still  retain  their  zeal  for  the  protection  of 
life  at  the  risk  of  their  own,  we  can  only  be 
grateful  that  the  essential  goodness  and 
indeed  the  greatness,  of  human  nature  re- 
mains triumphant. 

Let  us  take  courage  from  their  example  as 
we  go  forth  now  to  fulfill  our  own  responsi- 
bilities for  the  institutions  we  represent. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OP 
AMBASSADOR  LEW  TAMBS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  ran  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  U.S.  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, which  seemed  to  suggest  that  po- 
litical appointees  to  ambassadorial 
posts  were  somehow  incompetent,  and 
at  worse  an  embarrassment.  The  fact 
is  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  pur- 
posely designed  to  be  a  mix  of  men 
and  women  of  various  bsu;kgrounds, 
bringing  different  talents  and  experi- 
ence to  the  job  of  representing  our 
country.  And  in  this  regard,  the 
Reagan  administration  can  be  proud 
of  the  men  and  women  from  private 
life  who  have  been  called  upon  to  rep- 
resent the  President's  policy  in  many 
countries  around  the  world. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  Ambassa- 
dor Lew  Tambs,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned to  his  teaching  post  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  after  serving  as  the 
President's  representative  in  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica. 

Lew  Tambs  had  already  had  an  out- 
standing career  as  a  businessman,  a 
scholar,  and  an  educator  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  tapped  him  to  go  to  Co- 
lombia. As  is  well  known,  when  Lew 
Tambs  went  down  to  Colombia,  his 
task  had  been  considered  hopeless.  Co- 
lombia was  the  major  center  for  the 
production  and  shipment  of  co<»ine 
suid  other  dangerous  substances.  The 
drug  Mafia  in  Colombia  was  so  power- 
ful that  it  rivaled  the  Government 
itself  in  financial  and  paramilitary  re- 
sources. Although  the  Government  of 
Colombia  was  cooperating  to  an  extent 
in  international  drug  interdiction,  the 
fact  is  that  it  could  do  very  little 
against  the  powerful  forces  that 
threatened  to  take  over  the  country.  A 
series  of  professional  diplomats  from 
the  Foreign  Service  had  been  unable 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem. 

But  it  was  Lew  Tambs  who  was  able, 
with  constant  prodding,  explanation, 
and  exhortation,  to  wake  up  the  lead- 
ers of  Colombia  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  their  country.  He  was  able 
to  show  them  that  it  was  not  just  a 
U.S.  problem;  it  was  a  problem  that 
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was  threatening  the  independence  of 
their  Government,  and  the  future  of 
their  own  youth. 

For  the  first  time.  Colombia  decided 
to  take  effective  steps  against  the  drug 
Mafia.  Their  Justice  minister  was  as- 
sassinated. Their  supreme  court  was 
taken  over  by  narcoguerrillas.  with 
scores  of  Judges  and  employees  held 
hostage,  ending  in  a  tragedy  when  the 
building  burned  to  the  ground  with 
the  hostages  and  the  Marxist  guerril- 
las. 

Nevertheless.  Ambassador  Tambs 
was  able  to  encourage  the  Colombians 
to  continue  to  take  dangerous  steps. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion, a  series  of  the  biggest  drug  busts 
in  history  were  successfully  carried 
out,  destroying  major  drug  factories  in 
the  Jungle.  Finally.  Ambassador 
Tambs  was  successful  in  getting  Co- 
lombia to  sign  the  long-discussed  Drug 
Extradition  Treaty,  to  bring  drug  con- 
spirators to  the  United  States  for  trial. 
Such  an  extradition  treaty  is  extreme- 
ly rare  in  Latin  America,  where  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  rightly  treated 
with  great  reverence.  Moreover,  as 
Ambassador  Tambs  was  leaving  his 
post,  he  even  persuaded  Colombia  to 
begin  implementing  the  treaty,  bring- 
ing key  drug  mafiosi  to  the  United 
States  for  trial. 

Indeed,  this  was  an  incredible 
achievement  for  Ambassador  Tambs,  a 
man  who  was  not  a  career  ambassador, 
but  brought  great  understanding  and 
experience  of  the  Latin  American 
scene  to  the  problem.  Moreover,  it 
placed  his  life  and  that  of  his  family 
in  constant  Jeopardy  from  the  narco- 
trafficantes  who  brazenly  published 
reward  posters  seeking  his  assassina- 
tion. 

For  such  results,  you  would  think 
that  the  State  Department  would  be 
grateful,  for  he  had  succeeded  where 
the  professionals  had  failed.  But  in- 
stead, the  State  Department  conduct- 
ed a  vendetta  against  Ambassador 
Tambs.  Everything  possible  was  done 
to  prevent  him  from  getting  another 
post.  After  months  of  foot-dragging  by 
the  Department,  the  matter  was  per- 
sonally communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  outraged,  and  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  as  Ambassador  to 
Costa  Rica.  Even  then,  however,  the 
bureaucracy  continued  to  take  its  re- 
venge, taking  weeks  and  weeks  to  do  a 
secujity  clearance  on  a  man  who  had 
been  a  sitting  ambassador,  performing 
under  heroic  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions. 

But  the  President  knew  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  man  who  knew  and  under- 
stood his  policies  in  a  way  which  the 
State  Department  did  not.  Lew  was 
sent  to  Costa  Rica  because  of  the  key 
geostrategic  location  of  that  country 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  aggression  coming  from  Nica- 
ragua. 


Lew  Tambs  is  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  freedom.  He  is 
a  man  who  understands  that  all  free- 
dom fighting  against  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world  are 
fighting  the  same  battle— a  battle  not 
only  for  their  own  freedom,  but  for 
our  freedom  as  well.  He  knows  that 
Marxist-Leninist  aggression  can  easily 
lead  to  the  collapse  of  freedom 
throughout  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  resulting  in  tremendous  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  pressures 
against  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  collapse  of  freedom  could  well 
shake  the  complacency  of  many  in 
this  country— and  indeed  in  this  Con- 
gress—who think  that  we  can  collabo- 
rate with  communism  and  socialism 
and  bring  so-called  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Tambs 
recently  articulated  these  views  in  a 
brilliant  exposition  of  the  Reagan  doc- 
trine in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
Council  for  Inter-American  Security, 
in  Palm  Springs,  CA.  The  speech  is  en- 
titled "The  Future  Belongs  to  the 
Free,"  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
April  1  edition  of  "Vital  Speeches."  It 
will  be  of  great  interest  in  the  national 
debate  we  are  having  on  whether  or  not 
we  will  defend  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Ambassador 
Lew  Tambs  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  future  Belongs  to  the  Free— The 

Reagan  Doctrine  and  Central  America 
(By  Lewis  A.  Tambs) 

The  future  belongs  to  the  free  and  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  in  the  Reagan  Doc- 
trine, has  given  us  a  vision  of  victory.  A 
vision  of  victory  for  democracy,  freedom, 
and  self-determination  over  dictatorship, 
oppression,  and  Soviet-Imposed  satellite 
states.  The  President  only  asks  that  the 
West,  led  by  the  United  States,  supply  and 
support  freedom  fighters  striving  for  their 
liberties,  much  as  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Spain  aided  the  thirteen  American  colo- 
nies In  their  struggle  against  the  English 
Empire. 

When  President  Reagan  discusses  the 
East/West  context,  he  always  cites  the  fol- 
lowing five  countries:  Nicaragua,  Angola, 
Abyssinia,  Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan.  He 
could  also  mention  Mozambique,  Guinea- 
Bissau,  and  South  Yemen,  for  In  these  eight 
nations  there  are  indigenous  forces  fighting 
in  the  field  against  Soviet-supported  re- 
gimes which  are  shielded  In  many  cases  by 
Cuban  mercenaries.  These  freedom  fighters, 
be  they  called  contras,  mujahideen,  or  com- 
mandos de  la  libertad,  are  seeking  to  liber- 
ate their  own  native  lands  from  totalitarian 
Marxist-Leninist  governments.  These  resist- 
ance forces  are  not  fighting  for  the  United 
States,  Western  Elurope,  or  Latin  America. 
They  are  fighting  for  their  own  identity, 
self-determination,  and  national  culture. 

Thus,  the  Reagan  Doctrine,  which  aspires 
to  support  these  true  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration, gives  the  West  a  vision  of  victory 
without  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  In  these 
eight  conflicts,  the  possibility  of  victory  is 
immediate  and  real.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 


are  over-extended  militarily,  their  economy 
is  In  ruins,  and  their  Cuban  sepoys  which 
sustain  these  regimes  are  in  many  cases  mu- 
tinous. 

Thus,  the  Reagan  Doctrine  gives  the  West 
the  opportunity  to  reverse  the  domino 
theory,  a  process  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  sought  since  1917  and  increasingly  since 
1945  to  undermine  western  civilization  and 
achieve  global  domination  by  promoting  ter- 
rorism. Insurgency,  and  subversion. 

In  general,  the  post-war  period  can  be  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  phases:  Cold  war, 
1945-1965:  detente,  1965-1976:  a  near  final 
phase,  flnlandlzation.  1976-1980:  and  a  re- 
surgence of  U.S.  power  and  determination 
to  accept  its  global  responsibilities  and 
defend  the  West,  beginning  In  1980  with  the 
election  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

During  these  four  phases,  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  and  deployed  a  three-point 
strategy  for  destroying  the  West;  first,  sur- 
round geographically  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  (PRO:  second,  deny  the  western 
industrial  nations  access  to  petroleum  and 
strategic  minerals  (Middle  East  and  South- 
em  Africa):  and  thirdly,  isolate  the  U.S. 
from  its  friends  and  allies  In  Latin  America. 

The  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  surround 
geographically  the  PRC  is  clearly  designed 
to  neutralize  the  only  other  major  power  of 
the  Eurasian  (wntinent.  Mainland  China  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Soviet  Siberia,  on 
the  southwest  by  Soviet  allied  India  and 
Vietnam.  U.S.  defeat  in  southeast  Asia 
closed  the  semicircle  on  the  PRC.  One 
should  recall  that  in  1971,  when  President 
Richard  Nixon  dispatched  General  Alexan- 
der Haig  to  Peking,  one  of  the  first  state- 
ments that  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung  made 
to  General  Haig  was  "Don't  lose  in  Indo- 
china." Although  Chairman  Mao  was  a 
committed  Communist,  he  was  a  Chinese 
Nationalist  first.  Moreover,  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon  in  1976  to  the  Communists,  the  Sovi- 
ets gained  an  opening  into  their  second 
major  effort,  denial  to  the  West  of  oil  and 
minerals.  For  with  the  occupation  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, the  Soviets  gained  under  the  Friend- 
ship Treaty  of  1978  the  naval  base  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  the  best  port  in  the  South  China 
Sea.  Since  1978,  the  Soviets  have  stationed 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  a  naval  task  force  which 
endangers  Japan's  major  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication (SLOC)  which  carry  oil  and  ore 
through  the  South  China  Sea,  and  Japan  is 
the  U.S.'s  major  ally  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Regarding  Soviet  encirclement  of  the  PRC, 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979  can  be 
seen  as  a  part  of  this  strategy  as  well  as 
being  an  effort  to  realize  the  age-old  Rus- 
sian dream  of  wirming  a  warm  water  port  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  second  major  Soviet  maneuver  is  to 
deny  the  western  industrialized  nations 
access  to  petroleum  and  strategic  minerals. 
Soviet  penetration  and  presence  in  the 
Middle  East,  whose  oil  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing survival  of  Japan.  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Latin  America  is  in- 
dicated by  satellites  in  South  Yemen,  which 
controls  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  Ethio- 
pia on  the  same  Red  Sea  SLOC,  and  Syria 
which  threatens  Israel  and  Egypt.  The  Sovi- 
ets do  not  have  to  occupy  petroleum-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  Middle  East,  but  by  utiliz- 
ing South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  and  Syria,  they 
can  subvert  and  destabilize  the  oil-endowed 
Persian  Gulf  states,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
vital  flow  of  energy  to  the  Nippon,  NATO, 
and  the  Americas.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails in  Southern  Africa.  Africa,  from  Zaire 
south,  holds  strategic  minerals  vital  to  the 


industrialized  democracies— cobalt,  molyb- 
denum, chrome.  Here  again,  the  Soviets 
have  established  satellites  in  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  Guinea-Bissau.  These  Soviet- 
sponsored  states  serve  as  basis  for  subver- 
sion and  destablllzatlon  of  the  mineral-pro- 
ducing nations.  Once  again,  the  Soviets  are 
not  obliged  to  occupy  the  entire  area.  They 
only  have  to  Insure  that  the  West  Is  denied 
access,  particularly  so  since  In  the  case  of 
Southern  Africa,  God  or  nature  has  played 
us  false  because  the  only  other  area  which 
produced  these  strategic  minerals  in  com- 
mercial quantities  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  third  Marxist  maneuver  is  to  isolate 
the  U.S.  from  it  friends  and  allies  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  strategic  sense,  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  the  soft  underbelly  of  the  U.S.  Ever 
since  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
the  U.S.  has  been  able  to  depend  upon  a  co- 
operative Caribbean  and  a  supportive  South 
America. 

Central  America  and  the  closed  sea  of  the 
Caribbean  are  America's  power  perch.  The 
U.S.  has  not  been  obliged  to  divert  massive 
resources  of  men,  money,  or  material  south- 
ward since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Hence, 
U.S.  ability  to  protect  power  eastward  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
and  westward  Mross  the  Pacific  to  Asia 
rests  upon  a  secure  southern  flank.  Soviet 
penetration  into  the  western  hemisphere, 
beginning  with  the  satellization  of  Cuba  in 
1959  and  continuing  with  Grenada  and 
Nicaragua,  had  by  1979  threatened  to  slice 
the  Americas  in  twain  by  cutting  the  Carib- 
bean in  two  by  bringing  the  closed  sea 
which  binds  North  and  South  America  to- 
gether under  the  potential  control  of  com- 
munist tactical  air  and  light  naval  forces. 
The  possible  triad  of  air  and  naval  bases  on 
Grenada,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua  portended 
the  driving  of  a  wedge  from  east  to  west 
across  the  American  Mediterranean— a 
twentieth  century  repetition  by  the  Soviets 
of  seventeenth-century  England's  "Grand 
Design "  against  Spain.  For  Great  Britain, 
by  seizing  Barbados.  Jamaica  and  Mosqultla, 
broke  Spain's  bridge  of  ships  which  bound 
the  empire  together.  Thus  commenced  the 
collapse  of  the  Castllllan  Empire  upon 
which  the  "sun  never  set."  The  situation  in 
1979  represented  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
U.S.  for  most  U.S.  exports  depart  Gulf 
Coast  ports  and  some  70  percent  of  all  U.S. 
petroleum  Imports  flow  through  or  are  pro- 
duced In  the  Caribbean  basin. 

Venezuela  and  Mexico  are  major  U.S.  pe- 
troleum suppliers.  Currently,  Mexico  is  a 
greater  source  than  Saudi  Arabia.  Thus 
President  Reagan's  actions  in  October  1983 
liberating  Grenada  broke  the  ring  of  the 
Soviet  strategy  to  encircle  the  Caribbean 
with  tactical  air  and  naval  power.  Neverthe- 
less, the  militarization  of  a  Marxist-Leninist 
Nicaragua  in  Meso-America  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  presents  problems  of  a  strategic,  eco- 
nomic, ideological,  and  metaphysical  nature. 
Peace  and  national  reconciliation  are  the 
two  major  U.S.  goals  In  Central  America. 
Consequently,  five  progra«is— defense,  de- 
mocracy, development,  demilitarization,  and 
departure  of  foreign  forces— have  been 
launched  by  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
achieve  these  two  objectives.  Defense  of  the 
U.S.  and  Its  allies  in  Central  America  is  a 
prime  concern.  Democracy  is  desired  be- 
cause It  Is  not  only  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  as  President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica  stated  in  his  inaugural  address  on  May 
8,  1986,  "There  Is  no  peace  without  democ- 
racy." Central  America,  for  the  first  time 
since  independence  in  1824,  now  has  four 
democratically-elected  civilian  presidents.  In 
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the  past  there  have  been  two,  Costa  Rica 
and  one  other  republic,  but  American  en- 
couragement of  democratic  forces  since  1981 
has  succeeded  In  accelerating  this  process  in 
El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  De- 
velopment is  vital  so  that  economic  as  well 
as  political  justice  can  prevail;  development 
which  is  promoted  by  the  private  sector  is 
preferred  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
since  in  reality  there  are  only  two  economic 
systems,  state  capitalism  and  private  cap- 
italism. State  capitalism,  be  it  called  fas- 
cism, socialism,  or  communism,  merely 
means  government  ownership  and  control  of 
the  economy.  It  has  consistently  failed. 
Hence,  if  one  wants  to  feed  one's  people, 
one  must  turn  to  free  enterprise  in  order  to 
produce  the  most  at  the  lowest  cost.  And 
Central  America  must  produce  In  order  to 
provide  a  decent  life  for  its  citizens.  Demili- 
tarization of  Central  America  is  sought  by 
U.S.  policymakers  since  disarmament  would 
enable  the  Central  American  nations  to 
devote  their  limited  resources  to  investment 
in  their  most  precious  national  resource, 
their  people,  specifically  in  education  and 
health.  Departure  of  foreign  forces  from 
Central  America  is  needed  to  end  the  East/ 
West  conflict  In  the  area.  The  U.S.  current- 
ly has  around  1,000  military  personnel  in 
Palmarola.  Honduras,  and  57  trainers  in  El 
Salvador.  Conversely,  there  are  3,000  to 
5,000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua  along  with  asso- 
ciated exotic  East  Bloc  types  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany, 
not  to  mention  terrorists  from  the  PLO,  the 
Colombian  M-19.  and  Lybla. 

Marxist/Leninist  Nicaragua  consistently 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  revolution  without 
frontiers.  The  Nine  comandantes  are  specifi- 
cally committed  to  exporting  subversion  as 
evidenced  by  their  efforts  in  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras.  The  Sandinistas  are  also  ex- 
porting people.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Nlcaraguans  have  in  Lenin's  phrase.  "Voted 
with  their  feet."  In  Costa  Rica  alone,  there 
are  between  100,000  and  250.000  Nlcaraguan 
refugees.  These  exiles,  which  now  account 
for  some  10  percent  of  the  Costa  Rlcan  pop- 
ulation, have  fled  political  repression  and 
economic  deprivation.  They  have  also  added 
to  the  economic  and  social  problems  in 
Costa  Rica.  This  figure  should  not  be  sur- 
prising since  the  standard  rate  of  flight 
from  a  communist  regime  Is  a  minimum  of 
10  percent.  This  figure  Is  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  cases  of  Vietnam.  Afghanistan.  Ethio- 
pia, Eastern  Europe,  and  Cuba  where  the 
refugee  rates  ran  far  above  the  minimum  of 
10  percent.  Hence.  If  Communist  Nicaragua 
survives  and  succeeds  in  exporting  subver- 
sion, the  democratic  republics  of  Central 
America  and  perhaps  even  the  U.S.  face 
social  and  economic  destablllzatlon  engen- 
dered by  Innocents  fleeing  conununlst  tyr- 
anny. The  population  of  Central  America  Is 
25  million.  Mexico's  Is  some  80  million.  A 
total  of  approximately  100  million  people. 
As  the  comandantes  continue  in  their 
pledge  to  export  revolution  to  their  neigh- 
bors—El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Guatemala, 
and  Mexico— there  exists  the  possibility 
that  the  U.S.  could  be  confronted  In  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  with  a  human 
wave  of  some  10  million  souls. 

The  impact  on  the  U.S.  of  these  innocents 
fleeing  for  their  lives  would  present  the  U.S. 
with  two  difficult  choices:  admission  or 
denial.  Immediate  admission  would  confront 
the  U.S.  with  linguistic  and  cultural  balkan- 
ization, as  well  as  economic  and  social  dislo- 
cation. This  policy  would  hit  our  own  less 
skilled  workers  the  hardest  since  they  would 
be  competing  for  the  same  jobs  as  the  new 


immigrants.  Any  effort  to  close  the  2000- 
mile  land  frontier  with  Mexico  would  be  dif- 
ficult, both  philosophically  and  practically. 
The  U.S.  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants.  All  our 
forefathers  came  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Europe  and  we  sympathize  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  Sealing  the  southern  fron- 
tier would  be  painful.  Moreover,  it  would 
present  us  with  a  strategic  dilemma. 

Sizable  forces  would  be  required  to  police 
the  U.S.-Mexlcan  border.  The  numbers 
needed  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Only  three  adequate  manpower  pools  are 
available— NATO,  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  and  the  National  Guard.  Should  the 
U.S.  be  obliged  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
from  NATO  in  order  to  secure  its  southern 
border,  the  chances  are  that  Western 
Europe  would  be  finlandlzed.  If  the  Rapid 
Deployment  (RDF)  were  utUized,  the  U.S. 
would  be  unable  to  respond  to  any  Soviet 
activities  in  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  or  East 
Asia.  Hence,  the  Soviets  under  this  scenario, 
sometimes  called  "Operation  Checkmate," 
would  have  won  the  world  without  ever 
facing  the  full  military  might  of  the  U.S. 
The  chances  of  any  administration's  calling 
out  the  National  Guard  to  active  service  are 
minimal  since  it  would  be  an  open  admission 
of  absolute  failure  of  foreign  policy.  Only 
NATO  and  RDF  are  political  possibilities. 
Therefore,  under  "Operation  Checkmate," 
the  U.S.  confronts  catastrophic  choices  and 
the  West,  shorn  of  U.S.  military  might  and 
economic  power,  would  face  final  defeat 
from  the  Soviet  chess  strategy  of  pushing 
the  Nlcaraguan  pawn  to  checkmate. 

The  future  should  belong  to  the  free.  But 
if  the  Sandinistas  succeed  in  consolidating 
their  expensive  Marxlst/Lenlnlst  regime, 
not  only  Nicaragua's  neighbors  but  even  the 
U.S.  could  be  endangered.  Hence,  the 
Reagan  Doctrine  which  calls  for  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  Angola,  Ab- 
yssinia, Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan  Is  a  de- 
fensive as  well  as  an  offensive  strategy.  For 
the  Reagan  Doctrine  gives  hope  to  op- 
pressed peoples  occupied  by  East  Bloc  and 
Cuban  mercenaries  and  guides  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Free  World  toward  a  vision  of 
victory,  a  positive  picture  of  tomorrow  by 
which  the  three  Soviet  strategic  maneu- 
vers—encirclement of  the  PRC,  denial  of 
access  to  the  West  of  ore  and  oil,  and  Isola- 
tion of  the  U.S.  from  Latin  America  along 
with  Insurgent  induced  mass  migration— can 
be  thwarted  and  by  which  the  future  will 
belong  to  the  free. 


HARRY  CLARKE:  TRUE  PATRIOT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  back  I  lost  a  very  special  friend. 
Harry  W.  Clarke  was  very  special  to  a 
multitude  of  people  in  my  State  and 
around  the  Nation.  He  was  a  true  pa- 
triot, and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
that  we  will  never  hear  his  voice  again, 
nor  be  the  beneficiary  of  his  courage 
and  wisdom. 

Harry  died  the  way  he  would  have 
wanted  to  leave  this  life.  He  had  spent 
the  day  working  on  a  significant 
project  in  another  city,  far  from  his 
home  in  Asheville.  Late  at  night,  he 
was  flying  home  alone  in  his  plane.  It 
crashed  not  far  from  the  Asheville  air- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
people  are  divided  into  two  general 
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groups,  talkers  and  doers.  Harry  was  a 
doer.  He  got  things  done.  He  never 
waved  away  a  person  in  need.  He  never 
ducked  an  opportunity  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  someone  needing  it. 

He  was  president  of  an  impressive 
organization  known  as  Western  Caroli- 
na Industries— an  association  of  more 
than  600  meml>er-companies  employ- 
ing more  than  200.000  people  in  the 
29-county  area  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. He  had  been  with  the  association 
since  1959. 

Harry  was  60  when  that  plane  crash 
in  the  nlddle  of  the  night  claimed  his 
lifte.  He  was  bom  in  Oakway,  SC.  a 
small  town  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
South  Carolina.  When  World  War  n 
began.  Harry  didn't  wait  to  finish  high 
school.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  served 
5  years  in  the  submarine  service- 
mostly  in  the  Pacific  picking  up  Amer- 
ican flyers  shot  down  off  the  coast  of 
the  Philippines.  Japan,  and  the  South 
China  seas. 

When  the  war  was  over.  Harry  came 
home,  completed  his  college  education 
at  Purman  University  in  2  years.  He 
earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  and  a  minor  in  psychol- 
ogy; Then  he  earned  his  M.S.  in  math- 
ematics at  John  Hopkins  University 
and  spent  2  years  as  a  research  scien- 
tist at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 
working  on  rocket  research. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  never  a 
moment  when  Harry  Clarke  lapsed  in 
his  dedication  to  his  God.  his  family  or 
his  country.  He  had  his  priorities 
straight.  He  worked,  he  sacrificed— 
and.  yes.  he  fought— for  principles 
that  deserve  to  survive. 

He  was  a  great  American  and  a 
splendid  friend.  He  enriched  my  life, 
and  those  of  countless  others. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  fitting  that  the 
memorial  service  for  Harry  Clarke  was 
led  by  another  great  American,  a  re- 
markable minister  of  the  gospel 
named  George  Heaton.  Dr.  Heaton,  on 
that  occasion,  delivered  a  eulogy  that 
was  comforting  to  all  who  were 
present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Heaton's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Memorial  to  Harry  W.  Clarke.  1926-87 

He  was  your  friend,  and  he  was  my  friend. 
Had  you  linown  him  for  30  years  he  would 
have  amazed  you  by  the  unfolding  of  his 
greatness.  He  was  unique,  and  he  did  among 
us  those  deeds  that  no  one  else  could  possi- 
bly do.  His  achievements  were  the  result  of 
genuine  accomplishment  rather  than  ap- 
pearances. His  dedication  was  to  the  quality 
of  his  work  rather  than  glittering  accesso- 
ries. He  gave  himself  to  a  task  so  great  that 
it  will  take  decades  for  those  who  come 
after  him  to  ever  finish  what  he  started.  His 
vlaion  of  Western  Carolina  was  fulfilled  in 
the  opportunities  for  employment  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  working  atmosphere. 

How  did  this  amazing  man  come  to  be?  It 
was  the  power  of  love.  His  love  for  his  work 


and  his  friends,  but,  of  course,  the  greatest 
of  all  love,  the  love  of  his  wife.  Patsy,  and 
her  children.  So  he  seemed  to  say,  "In  my 
hand  there  is  a  secret  plan,  and  my  hand  is 
big  .  .  .  big  .  .  .  because  of  this  plan.  That 
the  God  who  dwells  in  this  hand  knows  this 
secret  plan  of  what  He  will  do  for  the  world, 
using  my  hand."  So  he  refused  to  give  him- 
self to  anything  so  small  that  he  could  ever 
hold  it  in  his  hand  and  say  it  was  finished. 
Instead,  nerved  by  God  he  set  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage. A  pilgrimage  to  bring  into  actual- 
ity his  unprecedented,  unique  and  never  re- 
curring potentialities.  And  the  pilgrimage 
goes  on,  for  no  end  is  visible,  no  end  is  even 
conceivable  in  the  saga  of  Harry  Clarke's 
life.— Dr.  George  D.  Heaton,  Clarke  Memori- 
al Service,  March  11,  1987. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICAN  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many,  many 
others  saluting  American  small  busi- 
ness during  this  Small  Business  Week 
of  1987. 

Small  businesses  across  this  land  get 
none  of  the  headlines  of  the  corporate 
giants.  But  small  businesses  provide 
the  lion's  share  of  the  jobs  and  the  in- 
novation and  the  income  that  sustains 
our  entire  economy.  They  are  vigor- 
ous. They  are  competitive.  They  com- 
mand our  respect  not  out  of  sympa- 
thy, but  because  of  their  performance. 

The  Tobkin  brothers,  all  four  of 
them  who  operate  the  Veblen  Cheese 
Co..  and  who  are  South  Dakota's 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year, 
are  perfect  examples  of  the  vitality  of 
small  enterprise.  They  have  expanded 
and  diversified  their  company  since  as- 
suming operation  from  their  father 
over  a  decade  ago.  They  sell  their  ex- 
cellent cheese  products  from  coast  to 
coast.  They  have  branched  out  with  a 
subsidiary  in  veterinary  and  livestock 
supplies.  John.  Joseph,  Daniel,  and 
Douglas  give  back  tenfold  to  their 
community  and  truly  exemplify  the 
personal  qualities  that  make  American 
small  business  the  envy  of  the  world. 

It  is  families  like  the  Tobkins  of 
Veblen.  SD.  that  this  Congress  and 
our  administration  must  picture  and 
remember  as  we  wrestle  to  reduce  our 
deficit,  curb  predatory  corporate  busi- 
ness practices,  and  create  trade  laws 
that  give  our  small  business  people  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive.  We  must 
remember  that  a  fighting  chance  is  all 
people  of  the  Tobkin's  quality  need  to 
survive,  but  that  it  is  also  the  very 
least  they  deserve. 


THE  CRISIS  OP  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  re- 
cently offered  some  astute  insights  on 
constitutional  issues  concerning  the 
Presidency  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  several  recent  develop- 
ments. He  presented  the  keynote  ad- 


dress at  a  seminar  on  these  issues  or- 
ganized by  Garry  Wills,  the  noted  pro- 
fessor and  columnist,  at  Northwestern 
University.  I  commend  Senator 
Simon's  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Crisis  or  the  Presidency 

(Speech  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  at 
Northwestern  University) 

I  thank  my  friend  Garry  Wills— one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  creative  political  writers  of 
our  nation— for  inviting  me. 

It's  good  to  be  at  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. A  few  years  ago  Northwestern  gave  me 
an  honorary  doctorate  so  I  can  even  claim 
the  distinction  of  being  an  alumnus  of 
Northwestern. 

The  title  of  this  conference,  "The  Crisis  of 
the  Presidency,"  was  intended  to  focus  on 
that  institution  in  this  bicentennial  of  our 
constitution.  When  I  accepted  this  invita- 
tion I  did  not  know  that  I  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  And  no  one  guessed 
only  a  few  days  ago  the  dramatic  changes 
that  would  focus  in  unexpected  ways  on  the 
people  who  seek  the  presidency. 

Today's  headlines  are  a  reminder  that  the 
threat  to  the  presidency  is  not  only  from 
the  secrecy  of  unwise  arms  deals  or  abuse  of 
executive  privilege  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  law. 

The  threat  to  the  presidency  can  also 
come  from  a  poorly  informed  electorate  and 
from  a  media  more  intent  on  reporting  the 
personal  mistakes  of  public  officials  that  are 
easily  understood,  than  the  much  more  sig- 
nificant issues  that  wiU  have  great  impact 
on  the  lives  of  citizens  that  are  not  easily 
understood. 

More  people  know  with  whom  Gary  Hart 
went  to  the  Bahamas  than  have  any  idea 
what  stands  he  has  taken  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race  that  threatens  the  extinction  of 
humanity.  More  p>eople  knew  that  Gerald 
Ford  stumbled  occasionally  than  knew  that 
he  had  helped  reach  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  to  aid  in  keeping  civilization  alive. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
Public  officials  are  by  definition  more 
public.  We  operate  in  a  fish  bowl.  And  the 
higher  we  climb  the  greater  the  exposure. 
That  is  proper.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  enough  information  about  our  person- 
al lives  so  they  can  make  a  judgment:  Is  he 
or  she  someone  who  can  be  trusted? 

But  when  the  focus  on  personal  life  be- 
comes a  substitute  for  focus  on  arms  con- 
trol, or  reducing  the  deficit,  on  moving 
toward  a  quality  education,  on  solving  prob- 
lems in  rural  America  and  on  long-term  care 
for  seniors,  then  the  public  is  ill  served. 

The  focus  on  the  less  important  by  the 
media  and  the  public  too  often  results  in 
leadership  of  personality  rather  than  sub- 
stance. 

That  type  of  focus  by  the  media  and  the 
public  will  not  provide  this  nation  with  the 
leadership  we  need  to  turn  from  today's 
comfortable  but  dangerous  downhill  course 
to  a  path  that  makes  our  nation  more  com- 
passionate and  more  competitive  and  more 
just. 

The  chief  problem  is  not  structural.  A  free 
people  electing  their  leadership  is  better 
than  any  other  system,  but  people  indiffer- 
ent to  whom  they  elect  too  often  select  lead- 
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ers  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  answer  is  not  moving  away  from  free 
elections  but  to  recognize  that  we  can  do 
better.  Media  that  focuses  more  attention 
on  the  Milwaukee  Brewers  winning  streak 
than  on  the  problems  faced  by  the  frontline 
states  in  Africa  is  appealing  to  the  public 
appetite  more  than  the  public  interest.  The 
answers  is  not  to  move  away  from  a  free 
press,  but  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  that  we 
can  do  better. 

The  presidency  affects  us  in  a  thousand 
subtle  ways. 

We  now  assume  that  the  presidency  mat- 
ters to  us  personally.  But  it  wasn't  long  ago 
that  most  people  would  have  been  aston- 
ished at  that  idea.  The  presidency  hasn't 
always  seemed  that  Important.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example. 

George  Reedy,  a  student  of  the  presiden- 
cy, grew  up  a  few  miles  south  of  here  in  one 
of  Chicago's  Irish  neighborhoods.  In  grade 
school,  he  was  the  only  student  in  the  class 
who  knew  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Probably  all  of  George's  friends  knew  the 
name  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  their  alder- 
man, their  precinct  captain.  These  were  the 
people  who  really  counted. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  elementary 
school  that  George  Reedy  attended  is  still 
standing.  If  it  is,  any  third-grader  there 
today  could  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  almost  none  could  tell  you  the 
name  of  their  precinct  captain. 

That  difference  between  what  third-grad- 
ers knew  during  Reedy's  childhood  and 
what  they  know  today  symbolizes  a  much 
larger  change  in  our  country  in  the  last  60 
years.  Presidents  are  now  far  more  visible. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that  change. 
There's  national  television  and  radio. 
There's  the  great  mobility  of  American  fam- 
ilies that  weakens  their  ties  to  local  institu- 
tions. And  there's  the  historic  shift  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  from  local  government 
to  Washington. 

When  something  is  awry  with  the  institu- 
tion of  the  presidency,  the  country  knows 
and  feels  it. 

Robert  Frost  wrote  that  "good  fences 
make  good  neighbors."  Political  institutions 
need  fences  at  least  as  much  as  farmers. 

But  the  fine  old  constitutional  fences  that 
surround  the  executive  branch  are  in  a  state 
of  disrepair.  No  fence  has  been  safe.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  invaded  the  realms  of 
Congress,  of  the  courts,  of  the  states,  or  for- 
eign governments. 

Many  of  the  incursions  by  the  executive 
branch  haven't  come  up  against  as  much  re- 
sistance as  they  should.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example:  The  mining  of  Nicaraguan  har- 
bors. This  was  an  act  of  war  against  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  not  technically  at 
war.  This  mining  violated  the  Rio  Treaty. 
And  we  undermined  the  rule  of  internation- 
al law  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  in  the  matter  when 
we  were  embarrassed  by  being  caught.  The 
executive  branch  violated  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  our  laws  and  international  law  and 
we  compounded  the  wrong  by  withdrawing 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international 
court,  an  action  whose  ultimate  conse- 
quences will  do  great  harm  to  our  nation 
and  to  world  stability. 

This  event  was  ominous  in  itself.  But  it 
also  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  helped 
clear  the  path  to  the  Iran-Contra  scandal. 

Both  the  Nicaraguan  and  the  Iran  policies 
were  stupid,  but  they  were  more  than  that. 
Mining  the  harbor  in  Nicaragua  and  selling 
arms  to  Iran  found  the  nation's  highest  offi- 


cials somehow  unrestrained  by  the  fence  of 
the  law  which  must  limit  our  officials  if  our 
free  system  is  to  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  presidential 
power— particularly  the  growth  in  the  last 
50  years— has  been  good.  Much  of  it  was  in- 
evitable in  a  nation  as  powerful  and  com- 
plex as  ours. 

Is  all  this  power  inherently  dangerous? 
Does  power  automatically  corrupt  as  Lord 
Acton  warned?  Unbridled  power  does.  But 
there's  nothing  automatically  noble  about 
wealmess,  or  evil  about  power. 

Our  society  is  more  humane,  efficient,  and 
compassionate,  because  of  the  times  in  the 
last  half-century  when  new  presidential 
powers  were  used  wisely. 

A  crisis  doesn't  arise  because  we  have  a 
powerful  presidency.  We  have  a  crisis  of  the 
presidency  when  the  White  House  removes 
itself  from  the  constraints  of  the  political 
process. 

The  presidency  has  the  power  to  strength- 
en or  devastate  the  world  economy— the 
means  to  start  or  stop  wars— and  the  capa- 
bility of  annihilating  the  human  race. 

When  a  Supreme  Court  justice  comes  up 
with  some  nonsensical  innovation,  there  are 
eight  colleagues  to  temper  the  foolishness. 
When  a  senator  dreams  up  a  hare-brained 
scheme,  it  won't  go  any  farther  than  the 
Congressional  Record  unless  he  or  she  can 
convince  at  least  50  skeptical  senators  to  go 
along.  But  when  a  president  dreams  up 
some  mischief,  there  may  be  no  one  who 
can  and  will  tell  him  what  he  deserves  to 
hear. 

I  doubt  if  structural  changes  can  solve 
this  problem.  Structural  changes  are  not  a 
substitute  for  careful  and  thoughtful  selec- 
tions of  a  president  by  the  electorate,  and  of 
nominees  by  each  political  party. 

Unless  there  are  some  startling  new  rev- 
elations in  the  Irangate  hearings— and  there 
may  be  some— we  can  look  forward  to  a 
quiet  caretaker  administration  under 
Howard  Baker.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  he  is 
political  in  the  best  and  most  useful  sense. 
But  his  tenure  will  last  for  21  months  at  the 
most,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to  start  from 
scrAtrCh. 

What  will  happen  after  that?  There  is  no 
way  of  predicting.  That's  partly  because  the 
presidency  is  an  infinitely  flexible  institu- 
tion. It  molds  itself  around  the  style  and 
personality  and  view  of  the  person  who  is 
president. 

Maybe  the  next  president  will  want  power 
for  its  own  sake,  and  will  disrupt  our  institu- 
tions the  way  an  alcoholic  disrupts  a  family. 
Or  maybe  the  new  president  will  fit  Henry 
Adams'  description  of  the  begonia.  He  said 
it  was  "remarkable  for  curious  and  showy 
foliage;  it  was  conspicuous:  it  seemed  to 
have  no  useful  purpose;  and  it  insisted  on 
standing  always  in  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tions." 

Those  are  two  possibilities.  In  either  case, 
the  institution  of  the  presidency  is  so  adapt- 
able that  it  will  respond  in  kind. 

But  there  is  a  third  possibility.  We  can 
have  a  president  who  tries  to  conserve  the 
presidency  by  respecting  its  limits. 

We  can  have  a  president  who  understands, 
as  George  Reedy  put  it.  what  it  means  "to 
be  a  symbol  of  the  nation,  to  be  a  teacher, 
to  be  a  political  organizer,  to  be  a  more  pre- 
ceptor, to  be  an  arbiter  of  taste. " 

A  good  president  must  be  much  more  than 
that,  however.  He  must  also  be  a  leader.  But 
that  leadership  should  be  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  the  law  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  should  be  observed  as 


the  principle  method  of  preserving  our  free 
system.  If  that  happens  all  of  us  will  be  well 
served. 

A  29-year-old  state  legislator  in  Illinois, 
after  the  mob  slaying  of  abolitionist  Elijah 
Lovejoy  in  1837,  said  in  a  talk  In  Springfield. 
"Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law,  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own, 
and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for 
the  laws,  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother,  to  the  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on 
her  lap. ...  In  short,  let  it  become  the  polit- 
ical religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues, 
and  colors  and  condition,  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  its  altars."  That  message  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  needs  to  be  heard  and  re- 
peated today. 

If  we  can  repair  the  fences  of  restraint, 
they  can  stand  for  future  presidencies  as  a 
symbol  to  be  guarded  carefully  by  a  free 
people  eager  to  preserve  their  freedom. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  4.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  11. 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May 
11,  1987.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  pr(x;eedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOP- 
ERATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS— PM  42 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  11. 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of 
the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-610;  22  U.S.C. 
2103(h)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program  for  the  period  of  July  1985  to 
July  1986. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  11,  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNXD 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  8. 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
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received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  tliat  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

8J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10.  1987.  through  Hd&y  16,  1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
May  8,  1987.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Stennis). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  11. 
1987.  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1167.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge." 

EiniOLLKD  BnXS  AND  JOINT  RESOLimON  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1167.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge": 

H.R.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  and 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through  May  10, 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987.  H.R. 
1941  and  House  Joint  Resolution  67 
were  signed  on  May  11.  1987,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987,  S.  1167 
was  signed  on  May  12.  1987,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:04  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  dis- 
agrees to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  and  1990;  it  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Poixy,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Mn.i.KB  of  California.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
EISPY.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Grasison,  Mr. 
BflACK.  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Buecumek,  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1987  as  "National  Home  Remodeling 
Month": 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  25.  1987.  as  "National  Catfish  Day"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1987  as  "National  Home  Remodeling 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  25,  1987.  as  "National  Catfish  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  he  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 
On  May  8,  1987: 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May    10,    1987,   through   May   16,   1987,   as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week." 
On  May  12,  1987: 

S.  1167.  An  Act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Connecticut  Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1200.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  reapportionment 
of  an  appropriation  on  a  basis  necessitating 
a  supplemental  appropriation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC- 1201.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  certi- 
fying the  Secretary  of  Defense's  estimate  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission's  annual 
revenues  to  be  deposited  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1202.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1986  SEC  Annual  Report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-1203.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
FHLBB's  Annual  Report  for  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC- 1204.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  24  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalty  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1205.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  25  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalty  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1206.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  25  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1207.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  25  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1208.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  29  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1209.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  lease  prospectus  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  NOAA  and  NSF;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1210.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  allegations  of  violations  of  law 
and  regulation  creating  a  danger  to  public 
health  at  Loring  AFB,  ME;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1211.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Single 
Audit  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1212.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  earnings  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
thrift  savings  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1213.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  certifying 
a  certain  region  to  the  CJlrcuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1214.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  for  Justice  Programs, 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1215.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Sciences  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's 
15th  Annual  Report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1216.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
the  Projects  With  Industry  Program;  to  the 


Committee    on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

EC-1217.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  DOD  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  October 
1986  through  February  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.     DOLE    (for    himself,     Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

SUNAGA): 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
In  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admission  of  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  Union  as  a  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

S.  1183.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1984  regarding  certain  practices  of  for- 
eign carriers  or  other  persons  providing 
maritime  or  maritime-related  services  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  improve 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  air  travel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller): 

S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Conmiittee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  limit  the  fee  a  real 
estate  broker  may  charge  for  preparing  an 
information  return  in  a  noncommercial  real 
estate  transaction;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong): 

S.  1187.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  conform  the  treatment 
of  residential  lot  interest  expenses  to  cur- 
rent law  treatment  of  second  home  interest 
expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  certain  associa- 
tions of  football  coaches  to  have  a  qualified 
pension  plan  which  includes  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  demonstration  projects  that  pro- 
vide to  older  individuals  services  in  return 
for  certain  volunteer  services  provided  to 
other  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  1190.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  of  providing 
services  to  farmer  cooperatives  and  groups 
of  producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Variety 
Act  to  provide  for  the  credit  of  fees  collect- 
ed to  the  account  that  incurs  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


S.  1192.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  of  establish- 
ing standards  and  specifications  for  agricul- 
tural products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  add  additional  lands  to 
the    Kilauea    Point    Wildlife    Refuge    on 
Kauai,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1194.  A  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over 
certain   lands   In   Bernalillo   County.   NM. 
from  the  General  Services  Adminstration  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller): 
S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authorities  to  help 
the  Veterans'  Administration  overcome  dif- 
ficulties In  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
nurses,  pharmacists,  occupational  and  phys- 
ical therapists,  and  other  health-care  per- 
sonnel in  its  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  127.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  month  of  May   1987  a  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  211.  A  resolution  amending  para- 
graphs 2  and  3(a)  of  rule  XXV;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  212.  A  resolution  making  addition- 
al majority  appointments  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  213.  A  resolution  making  Republi- 
can appointments  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
E>OLE): 

S.  Res.  214.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
reprinting  of  the  manuscript  entitled  'Cre- 
ation of  the  Senate,"  prepared  by  Dr. 
George  J.  Schulz  in  1937;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Ahato,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as 
a  State;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping  Act   of    1984   regarding   certain 


practices  of  foreign  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  mari- 
time-related services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

foreign  shipping  practices  act 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President, 
beyond  dispute  our  international 
ocean  liner  trades  are  the  most  open 
in  the  world.  They  are  accessible  to 
the  flags  of  all  nations  on  a  come  one, 
come  all  basis;  and  our  laws  ensure 
that  all  vessels,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tional registry,  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  freely  and  fairly  for  cargo. 
IronicaUy,  this  freedom  has  meant 
that  most  of  the  liner  cargo  which 
moves  tn  our  trades  moves  on  foreign 
bottoms.  In  1980.  for  example,  72.9 
percent  of  the  cargo  in  those  trades 
moved  on  foreign  flags;  and  by  1985, 
that  percentage  increased  to  79  per- 
cent. There  are  those  who  would  say 
that  this  disproportionate  share  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  free  market 
place  at  work.  In  other  words,  that 
foreign-flag  vessels  are  better  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  view  is  naive  in 
the  extreme,  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
numerous  laws  and  practices  of  our 
trading  partners  which  all  too  often 
give  their  national  flags  a  competitive 
edge  in  our  bilateral  trades.  The  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration,  the  State 
Department,  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative have  each  identified  burden- 
some practices  and  barriers  in  Taiwan, 
Japan,  Korea,  Bangladesh.  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey.  Colombia.  Venezu- 
ela. Argentina,  Australia.  Brazil. 
Canada.  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt. 
France,  Germany,  Ghana.  Indonesia. 
Italy.  Mexico,  Philippines,  Singapore. 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition  to  these  burdensome 
practices  and  barriers,  our  merchant 
marine  has  not  been  receiving  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  which  is 
necessarily  the  price  of  admission  to 
international  ocean  shipping.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  is  the  principal  law  to  pro- 
mote the  maritime  industry.  Among 
other  things,  that  act  authorizes  the 
Maritime  Administration  to: 

Award  and  administer  construction- 
differential  subsidy  contracts  and  op- 
erating-differential subsidy  contracts 
to  aid  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Provide  insurance  on  construction 
loans  and  ship  mortgages  or  guaran- 
tees on  ship  financing  obtained  from 
private  sources  for  ship  construction 
and  reconstruction. 

Since  1981,  however,  the  administra- 
tion has  curtailed  the  number  and 
scope  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's promotional  programs  through 
budgetary  and  policy  means.  It  has, 
for  example: 

Vetoed  legislation  because  it  failed 
to   eliminate  the  statutory  title   XI 
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Ship  Construction  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  and  Federal  aid  to  State  mar- 
itime academies. 

Consistently  requested  zero  funding 
for  the  Construction  Differential  Sub- 
sidy Program,  and  opposed  legislation 
which  would  have  authorized  such 
funding. 

Adopted  a  no  expansion  policy  for 
the  Operating  Differential  Subsidy 
Program  [ODS]  as  part  of  its  policy  to 
end  that  program  as  existing  ODS 
contracts  expire  through  the  year 
aoOO:  and  opposed  legislation  which 
would  have  expanded  the  program. 

Opposed  congressional  efforts  how- 
ever modest  to  increase  cargo  reserva- 
tion—for example,  cargo  reservation 
for  n.S.  mail. 

The  administration  is  continuing  its 
efforts  in  its  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  because  it  once  again  is  pro- 
posing to  eliminate  the  title  XI  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  and  Federal  aid  to 
State  maritime  academies;  and  its 
budgetary  request  reiterates  its  inten- 
tion not  to  expand  the  ODS  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  attempts  to  address 
both  of  the  problems  I  have  described 
so  that  our  merchant  marine  may 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field  in  our 
international  liner  trades. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1984.  to  give  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  more  flexibility 
to  deal  with  burdensome  maritime  and 
maritime-related  practices  which  our 
Uner  vessels  encounter  in  foreign 
countries. 

Ciirrently,  the  primary  means  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  to 
combat  these  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  is  section  19,  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920.  That  act  empow- 
ers the  FMC  to  make  rules  to  meet 
conditions  unfavorable  to  shipping 
when  those  conditions  result  from 
either  the  actions  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  shipping  line  or  its 
agent.  While  the  Commission  has  re- 
cently undertaken  section  19  investiga- 
tions into  cargo  reservation  systems 
established  by  Argentina.  Brazil.  Ven- 
ezuela, and  the  Philippines,  section  19 
has  resulted  in  a  final  order  only  once. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  merits 
of  section  19.  it  has  not  been  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  eliminate  these  burden- 
some practices  in  our  bilateral  liner 
trades,  as  the  reports  of  MarAd.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  STR  indi- 
cate. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  give  the  FMC  an  addi- 
tional tool  which  I  believe  would 
enable  it  to  discover  these  impedi- 
ments more  quicldy,  and  to  eliminate 
them  expeditiously  and  effectively.  It 
would  also  remove  a  good  deal  of  the 
discretion  and  subjective  determina- 
tion which  often  confuses  parties  as  to 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  under 
laws  such  as  section  19,  of  the  1920 
act. 


Mr.  President,  simply  put,  the  meas- 
ure I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984: 

Direct  the  FMC  to  investigate  the 
laws  and  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  practices  of  foreign  car- 
riers relating  to  maritime  or  maritime 
related  services  in  their  countries 
which  result  in  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions for  United  States  carriers  in 
United  States  oceanbome  trades 
which  conditions  do  not  exist  for  for- 
eign carriers  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  as  a  result  of  acts  of 
United  States  carriers  or  other  persons 
providing  maritime  or  maritime-relat- 
ed services  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  FMC  becomes  aware  of 
such  conditions  it  shall  require  that 
the  vessels  of  those  countries  which 
are  operating  in  our  liner  trades  file 
reports  with  the  FMC  to  assist  the 
agency  in  assessing  how  burdensome 
these  conditions  are. 

To  neutralize  the  disadvantage  to 
U.S.-flag  operators  as  a  consequence  of 
those  conditions,  the  FMC  could,  with- 
out hearing,  take  one  or  more  steps: 

Limit  such  operator's  sailings  to  and 
from  U.S.  ports  or  the  amount  of  type 
of  cargo  carried. 

Suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  or 
all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission 
for  carriage  to  or  from  U.S.  ports,  in- 
cluding such  operator's  right  to  use 
any  of  all  tariffs  of  conferences  in  U.S. 
trades  of  which  it  is  a  member  for  any 
period  the  Commission  specifies. 

Suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such 
operator's  right  to  operate  under  any 
agreement  filed  with  the  Commission, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  agree- 
ments authorizing  preferential  treat- 
ment at  terminals,  preferential  termi- 
nal leases,  space  chartering  from  other 
common  carriers,  or  pooling  of  cargoes 
or  revenues;  or 

Refuse  entry  and  port  clearance. 

Take  any  other  action  the  Commis- 
sion finds  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  offset  such  conditions. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  FMC  to  fur- 
nish to  Congress  an  analysis  of  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  20  coun- 
tries whose  bilateral  trades  with  the 
United  States  generate  the  greatest 
volume  of  cargo  in  common  carriage  in 
the  bilateral  liner  trades.  That  report 
would  address  the  relevant  conditions 
which  exist  in  those  countries  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  in  the  bilateral 
liner  trades  of  the  United  States. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  amend  titles  VI  and  IX  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

To  reactivate  the  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  [ODS]  program  by  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
approve  applications  which  satisfy  the 
criteria  in  title  VI  as  here  amended,  as 
well  as  to  enter  into  ODS  contracts 
and  contract  amendments  with  per- 


sons whose  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

To  make  all  foreign-built  or  rebuilt 
liner  vessels  eligible  for  ODS. 

To  give  existing  and  new  liner  ODS 
operators  the  option  to  provide  subsi- 
dized service  without  any  trade  route 
limitations. 

To  free  existing  and  new  liner  ODS 
operators  from  all  limitations  and  re- 
strictions on  the  providing  of  imsubsl- 
dized  service  with  U.S.-flag  vessels  in 
international  trade. 

To  terminate  the  3-year  waiting 
period  for  foreign-built  U.S.-flag  liner 
vessels  to  carry  preference  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  which 
is  set  in  concrete  is  the  objective  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing.  My 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings 
for  May  20  and  21,  and  we  will  be 
eager  to  entertain  any  suggestions  and 
changes  which  will  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  measure.  I  stress  that  this 
bill  is  a  starting  point,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly undergo  many  alterations. 

As  I  have  said,  the  measure  is  in- 
tended, among  other  things,  to 
strengthen  our  merchant  fleet 
through  deregulation  of  subsidized 
carriers,  and  the  offer  of  subsidy  to 
unsubsidized  operators.  Given  the  al- 
ready perilous  state  of  our  merchant 
marine,  it  would  be  ironic  if  this  meas- 
ure caused  the  demise  of  any  of  them. 
The  subconunittee  will  be  especially 
interested  in  hearing  testimony  on  the 
effect  trade  route  deregulation  will 
have  on  some  of  our  smaller  liner  com- 
panies. It  may  be  that  the  hearing 
record  will  show  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  provide  some  of  the 
smaller  companies  with  trade  route 
protection,  because  we  <Jo  not  want  de- 
regulation to  be  the  cause  of  their 
demise;  and  we  do  want  it  to  give  them 
the  same  opportunity  for  growth  it 
provides  for  the  larger  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
looks  forward  to  the  hearings  on  May 
20  and  21.  With  the  maritime  indus- 
try's support  and  cooperation  I  would 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  report  a  bill 
the  first  week  in  June. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Shipping  Practices  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Shipping  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-237;  98  Stat.  67)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SEC.  23.  FOREIGN  LAWS  AND  PRACTICES. 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 


"(1)  'foreign  carrier'  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  whose  vessels  are  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  a  country  other 
than  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'maritime  services'  means  port-to-port 
carriage  of  cargo  by  the  vessels  operated  by 
ocean  common  carriers; 

"(3)  'maritime-related  services'  means 
Intermodal  operations,  terminal  operations, 
cargo  solicitation,  forwarding  and  agency 
services,  and  all  other  activities  and  services 
Integral  to  total  transportation  systems  of 
ocean  common  carriers  and  their  foreign 
domiciled  affiliates  on  their  own  and  others' 
behalf; 

"(4)  'United  States  carrier'  means  an 
ocean  common  carrier  which  operates  ves- 
sels documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(5)  'United  States  oceanbome  trade' 
means  the  carriage  of  cargo  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  foreign  country  by 
ocean  common  carriers. 

"(b)  Authority  to  Conduct  Investiga- 
tions.—The  Conunlssion  shall  investigate 
any  and  all  laws,  rules,  regulations,  policies 
and  practices  of  foreign  governments  and 
any  practices  of  foreign  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  maritime-re- 
lated services  In  a  foreign  country  which 
result  In  the  existence  of  conditions  for 
United  States  carriers  In  United  States 
oceanbome  trades  that  do  not  exist  for  for- 
eign carriers  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  as  a  result  of  acts  of  United  States 
carriers  or  other  persons  providing  maritime 
or  maritime-related  services  in  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Initiation  of  Investigations.— Inves- 
tigations under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  initiated  by  the  Commission  on  its 
own  motion  or  upon  the  petition  of  any 
person,  including  any  common  carrier,  ship- 
per, shippers'  association,  ocean  freight  for- 
warder or  marine  terminal  operator,  or  any 
branch,  department,  agency,  or  other  com- 
ponent of  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(d)  Orders.— In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  may.  by  order,  require  any 
person  (Including  any  common  carrier,  ship- 
per, shippers'  association,  ocean  freight  for- 
warder, or  marine  terminal  operator,  or  any 
officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent  or  em- 
ployee thereof)  to  file  with  the  Commission 
any  periodic  or  special  report,  answers  to 
questions,  documentary  material,  or  other 
Information  which  the  Commission  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate.  The  Commis- 
sion may  require  that  the  response  to  any 
such  order  shall  be  made  under  oath.  Such 
response  shall  be  fumished  In  the  form  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  may.  In  its  discre- 
tion, determine  that  any  such  response  shall 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Action  Against  Foreign  Carriers.— 
Whenever  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  exist,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  take  any  action  that  It  considers 
necessary  and  appropriate  against  foreign 
carriers  who  are  contributing  causes  to,  or 
whose  country  Is  a  contributing  cause  to. 
such  conditions.  In  order  to  offset  such  con- 
ditions. Such  action  may  Include— 

"(1)  limitations  on  sailings  to  and  from 
United  States  ports  or  on  the  amount  or 
type  of  cargo  carried; 

"(2)  suspension.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any 
or  all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding the  right  of  an  ocean  common  carri- 
er to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  In 


United  States  trades  of  which  It  Is  a  member 
for  any  period  that  the  Commission  speci- 
fies; 

"(3)  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
right  of  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  operate 
under  any  agreement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, Including  agreements  authorizing 
preferential  treatment  at  terminals,  prefer- 
ential terminal  leases,  space  chartering  or 
pooling  of  cargo  or  revenues  with  other 
common  carriers;  and 

"(4)  Imposition  of  licensing,  domestic  na- 
tionality, or  other  requirements  upon  such 
foreign  carriers  similar  to  those  Imposed 
upon  United  States  carriers. 

"(f)  Actions  Upon  Reouests  op  the  Com- 
mission.—Whenever  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  exist, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Commission— 

"(1)  the  collector  of  customs  at  any  port 
or  place  of  destination  in  the  United  States 
shall  refuse  the  clearance  required  by  sec- 
tion 4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  91)  to  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  carrier 
that  Is  Identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  SecreUry  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
deny  entry  of  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  carrier 
that  Is  Identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  any  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  detain 
any  such  vessel  at  the  port  or  place  In  the 
United  States  from  which  It  Is  about  to 
depart  for  any  other  port  or  place  In  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  in- 
clude In  Its  annual  report  to  Congress— 

"(Da  list  of  the  twenty  foreign  countries 
which  generated  the  largest  volume  of 
oceanbome  liner  cargo  for  that  year  in  bi- 
lateral trade  with  the  United  States; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  conditions  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  being  investi- 
gated or  existing  In  such  foreign  countries; 
"(3)  any  actions  being  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  offset  such  conditions;  and 

"(4)  any  recomendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  offset  such  conditions. 

"(h)  Applicability.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  actions  of  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. ". 
(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Sec.  23.  Foreign  laws  and  practices.". 
TITLE  II- AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1936 
Sec.  201.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
App.  U.S.C.  1171(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  the  operation  of  a  liner  vessel  In 
International  trade". 

Sec.  202.  Section  602  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  UJS.C.  1172)  is 
amended  by  striking  "a  vessel"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  bulk  vessel". 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  1173)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Upon  making  the  determinations 
specified  In  sections  601(a),  605(c)  and 
where  applicable.  602  of  this  title  with 
regard  to  an  application,  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  shall  approve  the  applica- 
tion and  enter  Into  a  contract  or  amend- 
ment to  a  contract  with  the  applicant  for 
the  payment  of  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  operation  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  in 


an  essential  service  and  In  cruises  author- 
ized under  section  613  of  this  title.  Such 
contract  or  amendment  to  a  contract  shall 
be  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions,  consistent  with  this  Act,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  require  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
Act.  Including  a  performance  bond  with  ap- 
proved sureties.  If  such  bond  Is  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Any  such 
contract  shall  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  606  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1176)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition,  every  contract  for  an  oper- 
ating differential  subsidy  for  liner  vessels 
under  this  title  shall  provide  that  the  con- 
tractor is  not  subject  to  any  restriction  or 
limitation  upon  the  performance  of  unsubsi- 
dized services  In  International  trade  with 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  615  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1185)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  615.  Any  liner  vessel  built  or  rebuUt 
In  a  foreign  shipyard  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  United  SUtes-bullt  for 
purposes  of  sections  601(a)  and  61(K1)  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  901(bMl)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  UJ5.C. 
1241(b)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ",  or  (2)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  (2)'';  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "',  or 
(3)  a  vessel  Is  a  liner  vessel  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  905  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1244)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(h)  The  term  "Intematlonal  trade'  means 
foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  between 
two  or  more  foreign  countries. 

"(i)  The  term  "liner  vessel'  means  a  vessel 
operated  by  a  common  carrier  on  a  definite, 
advertised  schedule,  giving  relatively  fre- 
quent sailings  at  regular  Intervals  carrying 
cargo  In  Intematlonal  trade.".* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
to  improve  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
air  travel,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  CAPACITY  EXPANSION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
help  resolve  a  number  of  the  critical 
problems  facing  our  aviation  indus- 
try—deteriorating safety,  increasing 
congestion,  and  the  lack  of  fimding  for 
capital  improvements. 

This  legislation,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Capacity  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987,  authorizes  significantly  in- 
creased funding  levels  for  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  and  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  plan— both 
supported  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  our  aviation  system. 
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This  biU  will  address  many  of  the 
problems  in  aviation  that  require  im- 
mediate attention.  First,  and  foremost, 
the  enormous  surplus  that  has  built 
up  in  the  trust  fund  will  be  dedicated 
to  projects  enhancing  aviation  safety. 
The  bill  increases  funding  for  the 
modernization  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  and  requires  that  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  controllers  be  hired  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1988.  It  also  provides  sig- 
nificantly higher  fimding  for  airports 
deqperately  needing  additional  capac- 
ity to  handle  increasing  levels  of  alr- 
Itaie  traffic.  And  it  doubles  current 
funding  for  noise  abatement  projects 
at  congested  airports. 

While  focusing  additional  fimds  on 
the  larger  airports,  smaller  airports 
wlU  benefit  as  well,  receiving  higher 
levels  of  Federal  aid.  thus  ensuring  the 
continued  access  of  small  communities 
to  our  air  transportation  system.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  retains  the  integrity  of 
the  trust  fund — continuing  it  as  a 
funding  source  for  capital  improve- 
ments, rather  than  as  a  major  subsidy 
for  operating  revenue. 

In  1970.  Congress  established  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  to 
ensure  that  there  would  be  adequate 
resources  to  develop  airport  capacity 
and  an  air  traffic  control  system  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  expected 
growth  in  both  commercial  and  gener- 
al aviation.  In  succeeding  years.  Con- 
gress has  extended  these  programs  to 
ensure  that  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture needed  to  support  the  aviation  in- 
dustry would  continue  to  match  user 
demand. 

The  most  recent  authorization  bill, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982,  provided  a  5-year  plan  for 
increasing  funding  for  both  airport  de- 
velopment and  the  modernization  of 
the  FAA's  air  traffic  control  system.  It 
was  based  on  projections  for  substan- 
tial increases  in  air  traffic  resulting 
from  deregulation,  as  well  as  the  real- 
ization that  the  aging  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  needed  replacing.  To  fund 
these  programs,  the  1982  act  author- 
ized increases  in  both  passenger  ticket 
and  general  aviation  fuel  taxes. 

The  forecasts  made  in  1982  have,  in 
large  part,  been  substantiated.  Airline 
traffic  in  this  country  has  increased 
from  275  million  passengers  in  1978  to 
a  record  415  million  last  year.  And 
while  spending  for  the  major  FAA  pro- 
grams for  airport  development  and 
safety  improvements  has  increased,  it 
clearly  has  not  been  adequate  to  pro- 
vide the  capacity  needed  to  handle  the 
demands  currently  being  placed  on  it 
by  aviation  users. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  money  needed  for 
providing  this  additional  capacity  has 
been  collected  and  is  currently  avail- 
able. The  trust  fund,  into  which  all 
aviation  user  taxes  are  deposited,  cur- 
rently has  a  balance  of  over  $9  billion. 
Of  that  amount,  nearly  $5.6  billion  is 


surplus— in  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  to  fund  existing  program  com- 
mitments. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  attempts  to  address  these 
issues  by  increasing  the  amounts  of 
funding  to  be  made  available  to  both 
airport  development  and  the  modern- 
ization of  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  hearings  that  I  chaired, 
talung  testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as 
well  as  airports,  the  airlines,  general 
aviation.  State  aviation  officials,  and 
labor  groups.  Our  hearings  also  includ- 
ed a  field  hearing  last  month  in 
Denver,  CO— the  site  of  the  only 
major  airport  construction  project  in 
the  country  that  is  actively  being  con- 
sidered. 

Throughout  these  hearings  we 
heard  time  and  again  that  the  prob- 
lems of  congestion  and  delays  will  only 
worsen  unless  we  are  willing  to  dedi- 
cate substantially  more  for  funding 
the  development  of  our  aviation  infra- 
structure. Testimony  focused  on  the 
needs  of  both  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program  and  the  modernization 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  And 
it  was  nearly  unanimous— with  a  $5.6 
billion  surplus  in  the  trust  fund,  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  that  the  money  is 
not  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  recognizes  these 
needs  and  attempts  to  resolve  them  by 
increasing  the  Federal  share  of  airport 
development.  It  would  authorize  $1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1988— a  60-per- 
cent increase  over  the  current  fiscal 
year— to  be  increased  by  $100  million 
in  each  of  the  2  succeeding  years. 

These  additional  funds  will  allow 
nearly  every  category  of  airports  to  re- 
ceive substantially  more  for  capital  im- 
provements. Large  hubs,  small  com- 
mercial service,  reliever,  and  general 
aviation  airports  will  all  get  more 
under  this  bill  than  they  currently  re- 
ceive. Additionally,  the  bill  increases 
the  maximum  amount  that  each  air- 
port can  receive,  from  $12.5  million  to 
$16  million,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
that  any  primary  airport  can  receive 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000  annually. 
This  should  make  it  easier  for  the 
largest  airports  to  get  needed  AIP 
funding,  while  adding  to  the  annual 
allocations  made  to  smaller  airports. 

This  bill  also  strives  to  better  target 
AIP  funds.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  allocate 
no  less  than  $250  million  each  year  to 
projects  that  will  significantly  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  air  transportation 
system— whether  they  be  new  run- 
ways, taxiways.  or  high-speed  tumoffs. 
This  amount  can  be  used  for  either 
primary  airports,  which  generate  most 
of  the  commercial  traffic,  or  reliever 
airports— thus  ensuring  that  the  air- 
ports with  the  greatest  capacity  prob- 


lem will  be  eligible  for  this  new  source 
of  money. 

The  second  major  change  to  the  cur- 
rent AIP  Program  is  the  creation  of  a 
cargo  hub  airport  funding  program. 
Currently,  all-cargo  carriers  pay  a  5- 
percent  waybill  tax.  However,  because 
current  AIP  formulas  relate  only  to 
the  numbers  of  passengers  enplaned, 
the  airports  where  the  cargo  hubs  are 
located  receive  nothing  in  return.  This 
bill  will  rectify  this  oversight  by  estab- 
lishing a  formula  program  whereby 
some  40  cargo  hub  airports  would  re- 
ceive funding  based  on  the  gross 
landed  weight  of  the  all-cargo  aircraft 
using  that  airport.  This  will  help 
maximize  safety  at  these  airports,  as 
well  as  eliminate  the  inequity  that  cur- 
rently exists  for  cargo  hub  airports. 

The  bill  would  also  make  several 
changes  increasing  the  flexibility  of 
airports  to  use  AIP  funds.  First,  it 
would  allow  primary  and  reliever  air- 
ports to  expedite  construction  of  criti- 
cal capacity  projects  by  beginning 
prior  to  final  FAA  approval,  with  eligi- 
ble costs  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  FAA. 
This  advanced  construction  provision 
is  needed  to  enable  a  number  of  hub 
airports  to  begin  the  construction  of 
additional  runways  needed  to  handle 
growing  traffic  levels.  The  bill  would 
also  eliminate  limits  on  using  AIP 
funds  for  terminal  development.  How- 
ever, under  this  provision,  an  airport 
would  still  be  required  to  certify  that 
it  has  met  all  FAA  safety  and  security 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
also  double  the  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated to  airports  for  noise  mitigation 
projects.  Increasingly,  communities 
surrounding  major  airports  are  striv- 
ing to  restrict  aircraft  operations, 
thereby  limiting  noise  at  the  source. 
However,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
limit  the  impact  of  aircraft  noise  on 
those  communities,  which  our  bill 
would  do  by  dedicating  no  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  Federal  AIP  funds — or 
some  $160  million  in  fiscal  year  1988— 
to  noise  abatement  projects. 

Small  airports  would  also  benefit 
under  this  legislation.  Not  only  would 
our  bill  provide  increased  funding  for 
reliever  and  general  aviation  airports, 
it  would  reduce  the  minimum  enplane- 
ment  level  for  primary  airports— those 
eligible  for  entitlement  formula 
funds— from  about  40,000  annual  en- 
planements  to  10.000  passengers.  This 
will  guarantee  that  some  160  addition- 
al airports  will  receive  formula  funds 
for  making  capital  improvements. 

Finally,  my  bill  incorporates  legisla- 
tion proposed  earlier  this  year  by  Sen- 
ator MuRKOWSKi  prohibiting  AIP 
funds  to  any  airport  project  using  for- 
eign materials  or  services  if  the  for- 
eign country  does  not  allow  fair  and 
equitable  market  opportunities  for 
U.S.  bidders. 


In  total,  this  bill  will  provide  the 
needed  resources  to  ensure  significant 
capacity  and  safety  improvements  for 
not  only  the  major  airports,  but  for 
the  thousands  of  smaller  airports  as 
well. 

The  second  major  program  funded 
by  the  bill  relates  to  replacing  and 
modernizing  the  equipment  used  in 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  Known 
as  the  National  Airspace  System  plan, 
this  $12.2  billion.  10-year  program  is 
designed  to  replace  the  computers, 
navigational  aids,  and  communications 
systems  used  by  air  traffic  controllers 
and  aviators  in  ensuring  the  safe  flight 
of  aircraft. 

The  NAS  plan,  although  less  visible 
to  the  average  air  traveler,  plays  an 
equally  important  role  in  aviation 
safety.  Without  the  new  computers 
and  other  equipment  to  assist  control- 
lers, the  airspace  is  limited— by  both 
human  capacity  and  equipment  that 
dates  from  the  1960's.  To  help  elimi- 
nate delays  and  increase  the  number 
of  aircraft  that  can  be  allowed  to  fly 
safely,  the  90  different  projects  that 
comprise  the  NAS  plan  must  be  com- 
pleted. Therefore,  in  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  funding,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  $1.5  billion  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  with  that 
amoimt  increasing  to  $1.75  in  1990. 
This  will  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
the  NAS  plan,  as  well  as  ensure  the 
funding  of  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment needed  by  the  FAA. 

This  bill  authorizes  FAA  research 
and  development  efforts  for  $200  mil- 
lion for  both  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  increasing  to  $225  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  While  FAA  R&D  sup- 
ports both  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  and  the  NAS  plan,  the  work 
in  recent  years  has  focused  principally 
on  the  air  traffic  control  system.  This 
bill  does  nothing  to  hinder  progress  in 
this  area;  however,  it  does  require  that 
the  FAA  allocate  at  least  $25  million 
annually  for  R&D  related  to  airport 
capacity  and  safety.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  efforts  to  provide  increased 
emphasis  on  creating  additional  air- 
port capacity,  while  increasing  the 
safety  of  operations  at  the  most  con- 
gested facilities. 

Finally,  this  bill  continues  the  exist- 
ing limitations  on  the  share  of  FAA 
operational  expenses  covered  by  reve- 
nues from  the  trust  fund.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  FAA  operational  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  funded  by  both  the 
trust  fund  and  the  General  Revenue 
Fund.  The  trust  fund,  which  was  cre- 
ated as  an  airport  capital  development 
fimd.  currently  provides  some  27  per- 
cent of  total  FAA  operational  ex- 
penses. Our  bill  will  increase  the 
amount  from  the  trust  fimd  to  equal 
the  amount  allocated  to  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program— up  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

Given  current  FAA  estimates  for  its 
operational  expenses,  this  will  allow 


the  trust  fund  share  to  grow  to  nearly 
50  percent.  And  with  outyear  increases 
of  $100  million  a  year  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program,  the  amount  from 
the  trust  fund  will  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Additionally,  this  bill  con- 
tinues the  two-for-one  penalty  against 
the  NAS  plan.  Under  this  provision, 
there  is  a  reduction  of  $2  taken  from 
the  trust  fund  for  FAA  operations,  for 
every  $1  not  spent  on  the  NAS  plan. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  weeks, 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  second,  related 
bill  to  extend  the  current  excise  taxes 
on  aviation  users.  The  bulk  of  the 
nearly  $4  billion  generated  each  year 
and  deposited  into  the  trust  fimd 
comes  from  an  8-percent  passenger 
ticket  tax,  as  well  as  general  aviation 
fuel  and  the  freight  waybill  taxes. 

This  legislation  will  be  to  extend 
these  taxes  at  current  levels  for  5 
years.  However,  It  is  my  intention  to 
ensure  that  if  the  money  In  the  trust 
fund  Is  not  spent,  that  we  no  longer 
collect  it.  This  trigger  tax  mechanism 
will  require  that  the  administration 
and  Congress  spend  the  money,  or  by 
fiscal  year  1991.  the  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced substantially. 

It  Is  very  simple.  If  we  do  not  spend 
the  taxes  that  we  collect,  then  we 
should  not  collect  those  taxes. 

The  key.  however,  to  satisfying  all 
parties  on  this  score  is  to  recognize 
that  we  must  fully  fund  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  and  the  NAS 
plan.  The  capital  needs  for  aviation 
are  enormous.  In  the  past  5  years, 
there  have  been  more  than  $10  billion 
of  legitimate  airport  grant  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  FAA  and  reject- 
ed—because of  Insufficient  funding. 
And  the  FAA  currently  has  some  $3 
billion  in  airport  projects  on  file— wait- 
ing for  the  money  to  proceed.  Clearly, 
civil  aviation  is  one  area  where  in- 
creased Federal  funding  is  part  of  an 
effective  solution. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  will 
provide  the  next  step  toward  an  im- 
proved aviation  system.  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  make  this  a  realistic  bill.  And 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
committed  to  doing  all  I  can  to  see  it 
enacted  into  law.  Given  our  current 
state  of  aviation  we  can  afford  to  do 
nothing  less. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  It 
will  need  that  support  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress with  the  funding  levels  intact 
before  our  September  30  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Airport  and  Airway 
Capacity  Expansion  Act  of  1987". 


Sec.  2.  Section  502(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Act")  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2201(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (10). 
respectively; 

exclusive  purpose  of  inspecting  air  cargo,  in- 
cluding facilities  and  e(iuipment  provided 
for  or  required  by  the  Federal  inst)ection 
services;  and";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following,  "or  any  land  included  within  an 
unacceptably  high  level  noise  contour  and 
identified  on  a  current  or  projected  noise 
contour  map  determined  acceptable  by  the 
Secretary"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (24)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(25).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  'Cargo  hub  airport'  means  a  public 
airport  that  receives  in  excess  of  100  million 
pounds  landed  weight  of  all-cargo  aircraft 
on  an  annual  basis,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (12),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  all  after  "have"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "more  than 
10,000  passengers  enplaned  annually."; 

(4)  in  partigraph  (13).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  (A)  striking  "development  or"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "development,",  and  CB) 
inserting  Immediately  after  "planning."  the 
following:  "or  for  carrying  out  noise  com- 
patibility programs  or  parts  of  such  pro- 
grams under  section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of 
1979  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2104(c)(1)).";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (18),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (A)  the  following: 

"•(B)  any  cargo  hub  airport.". 
Sec.  4.  Section  504(d)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2203(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  aviation 
users,  shall  jointly  conduct  a  national 
review  of  the  need  and  utilization  of  special 
use  airspace  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
impact  on  civil  aviation  operations. 

■•(B)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Ca- 
pacity Expansion  Act  of  1987,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  such  review,  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Act  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2204(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  immediately  before 
"In  order";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  aggregate  amounts  which  shall 

be  available  after  September  30.  1987,  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  grants  and  for  grants  for 
airport  noise  compatibility  under  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of 
1979  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2101  et  seq.)  shall  be 
$6,864,700,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
(October  1.  1988;  $8,564,700,000  for  fiscal 
years  ending  before  (Dctober  1,  1989;  and 
$10,364,700,000  for  fiscal  years  ending 
before  October  1, 1990.". 

(b)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C  2204(b))  is  amended  by  striking  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1987, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1990,". 
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<c)  SecUon  505(c)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
UAC.  2304(c))  is  amended  to  re»d  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)   AUTH0«IZAT10II   FOR    LIQUIDATING    AP- 

FHOPRIATIOH8.— There  are  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Trust  Fund,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  under 
this  section.". 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  (49 
App.  n.S.C.  230S(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"EQUiPifHrr.— ••; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1986:";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "1987."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '1987:  $7,827,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1. 
1988:  $9,327,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  before  October  1.  1989;  and 
(11.077,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
before  October  1, 1990.". 

(b)  Section  506(b)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2205(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  immediately  before 
"$193,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ':  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  (of  which  not  less  than  $250,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  equipment  de- 
signed to  provide  improved  access  by  handi- 
capped persons  to  commereial  aireraft); 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989:  and 
$225,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  of  which 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  in  each  such  year 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  re- 
aeareh,  engineering  and  development  re- 
garding airport  capacity  improvements.". 

(c)  SecUon  506(cM2)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
n.S.C.  2205(cX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  '1986;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1987."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "1987;  and  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  made  available 
for  purposes  of  section  505  of  this  title  for 
flacal  years  1988  through  1990.". 

(d)  Section  506(d)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
n.S.C.  2205(d))  is  amended— 

(l)by  striking  "and"  after  "1986;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1987."  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following;  '1987;  $30,000,000  for 

fiscal  year  1988;  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1989;  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.". 

(e)  Section  506(eH5)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2205(eK5))  is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30. 1990". 

Sk.  7.  (a)  SecUon  507(aKl)  of  the  Act  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2206(aKl))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(1)  PRIMARY  AIRPORTS.-"  and  In 
■ertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)  PRIMARY  AIR- 
PORTS: PASSENGER  ENPLANE- 
MENTS.— ". 

(b)  Section  S07(aKlKB)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1987."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1986.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  "1987."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987.  and  30  percent  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990.". 

(c)  SecUon  507(aKlKC)  of  the  Act  (49 
A|H>.  nJS.C.  2206(aKl)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$200,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$300,000:;  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$12,500,000  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,000,000". 

(d)  Section  507(aKlKD)  and  (E)  of  the  Act 
(49  App.  U.S.C.  2206(aKlKD)  and  (E))  is 
amended  by  striking  "50  percent"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"38  percent". 

(eXl)  Section  507(a)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2206(a))  is  amended— 


(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 
respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following: 

"(2)  Primary  Airports  Cargo  Hub  Air- 
ports Apportionment.— In  addition  to  funds 
to  which  any  public  airport  may  be  entitled 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  limitation  on 
funding,  a  3  percent  share  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  or  available  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  title  shall  be  set  aside  for 
distribution  to  cargo  hub  airports.  Such  dis- 
tribution will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  a 
pro  rata  basis,  determined  by  calculating 
the  total  amount  of  all-cargo  aircraft  landed 
weight  at  all  qualified  cargo  hub  airports 
and  establishing  each  qualified  cargo  hub 
airport's  percentage  share  of  such  total 
amount.  Each  qualified  cargo  hub  airport 
shall  be  entitled  to  that  percentage  of  the 
total  3  percent  share  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  or  available  under  section  505  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  507(a)(3)  of  the  Act.  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended  by  striking  "October 
1.  1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1990". 

(3)  Section  507(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Act.  as  so 
redesignated,  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3).  and 
(5)". 

(4)  Section  507(a)(5)  of  the  Act.  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)". 

(f)  Section  507  of  the  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
2206)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(c)  Cargo  Hub  Airport  Calculations.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  pro  data 
apportionment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  total 
all-cargo  aircraft  landed  weight  at  an  air- 
port shall  be  based  on  the  all-cargo  aircraft 
landed  weight  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.". 

(g)  Section  509(e)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2208(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 507(aMl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  507(aMl)  and  (2)". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  508(a)  of  the  Act  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2207(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(3).  or  (5)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "507(a)(3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "507(aK4)". 

(b)  Section  508(c)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2207(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
'507(a)(2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "507(a)(3)". 

(c)  Section  508(d)  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2207(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following:  "Of  such  amount.  $300,000 
shall  annually  be  apportioned  to  each  pri- 
mary reliever  airport  and  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  fiscal  year  during  which  it 
was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  primary  reliever  airport'  is  a 
reliever  airport  having  the  function  of  re- 
lieving congestion  at  a  pacing  airport,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  which  (A)  If  lo- 
cated within  50  miles  of  a  pacing  airport, 
has  100.000  annual  itinerant  operations  or 
125.000  total  annual  operations  and  has  200 
based  aircraft,  or  (B)  if  located  more  than 
50  miles  from  a  pacing  airport,  has  25.000 
annual  itinerant  operations.  150.000  total 
annual  operations,  300  based  aircraft,  an  air 
traffic  control  tower,  and  a  published  in- 
strument approach."; 


(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  (A)  by  striking  "8 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thei^f  "10 
percent";  (B)  by  striking  "(A)";  and  (C)  by 
striking  all  from  "section  104(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  104(c)(1)  of  such 
Act."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  (A)  by  striking  "5.5 
percent"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2  percent";  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing "paragraph  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (5)":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6).  and  Inserting  aiter  para- 
graph (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  Not  less  than  $250,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  under  section  505  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  be  distributed  to  primary  air- 
ports and  their  reliever  airports  lor  Im- 
provements which  increase  the  capacity  of 
facilities  to  accommodate  passenger  and 
cargo  traffic,  thereby  increasing  safety  and 
efficiency  and  reducing  delays.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  512  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2211)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking 
"507(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(a)(1)  and  (2)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively: 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following: 

"(b)  Airport  Development  Already  Ac- 
complished.—The  Secretary  may  approve  a 
project  grant  application  and  make  a  grant 
to  reimburse  a  sponsor  for  airport  develop- 
ment already  accomplished  by  the  sponsor 
(including  project  formulation  costs)  at  a 
primary  or  reliever  airport  if — 

"(1)  the  airport  development  for  which  re- 
imbursement is  requested  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant enhancement  of  systemwide  capac- 
ity: 

"(2)  before  the  development  was  begun, 
the  sponsor  notified  the  Secretary  of  its 
intent  to  carry  out  the  development  and  re- 
quest reimbursement  subsequent  to  accom- 
plishment of  the  development;  and 

"(3)  before  the  development  was  begun, 
the  sponsor  provided  the  Secretary  with 
sufficient  information  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  the  development  would 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable statutory  and  administrative  require- 
ments imposed  on  sponsors  in  connection 
with  projects  funded  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing the  National  Elnvironmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.).". 

Sec.  10.  Section  513(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  the  Act  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2212(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  (A)  by  striking  "Not 
more  than  the  greater  of  (A)  $200,000.  or 
(B)  60  percent  of  the"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'The";  and  (B)  by  striking  "section 
507(a)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 507(aM4)". 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (5). 

Sec.  11.  Section  519  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2218)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
pose implementing  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  airport  grant  program  authorized  by 
this  Act.  receive  and  consider  pubUc  com- 
ment (including  possible  amendments  to 
sponsor  assurances  to  be  included  in  grant 
agreements),  and  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Ca- 
pacity Expansion  Act  of  1987.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  529  of  the  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2225)  is  amended  by  striking  "Octo- 
l>er  1,  1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1, 1990". 


Sec.  13.  The  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion 
shaU  make  permanent  the  low  activity 
(VPR)  Level  I  air  traffic  control  tower  con- 
tract program  established  under  section  526 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2222). 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Not  later  then  September  30. 
1988.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shaU  hire  not  less  than  1.000  air  traffic  con- 
troUers  in  addition  to  the  total  air  traffic 
controUer  work  force  level  specified  in 
Public  Law  99-591. 

(b)  The  additional  air  traffic  controUers 
hired  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Include  air  traffic  assistants. 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing. 

"SEC.     32.     denial     OF     ItlNDS     FOR     CBBTAIN 
PROJECTS. 

"(a)  In  general.— 

"(1)  No  fumds  provided  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  fund  any  project  which  uses  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country 
during  any  period  In  which  such  foreign 
country  Is  listed  by  the  United  Stotes  Trade 
Representative  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  product 
or  service  In  a  project  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(A)  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
such  product,  service,  or  project  would  not 
be  In  the  public  Interest; 

"(B)  products  of  the  same  class  or  kind  as 
such  product  or  service  are  not  produced  or 
offered  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  for- 
eign country  that  is  not  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  In  sufficient  and  rea- 
sonably available  quantities  and  of  a  satis- 
factory quality;  or 

"(C)  exclusion  of  such  product  or  service 
from  the  project  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  overaU  project  contract  by  more  than  20 
percent. 
"(b)  Determinations.— 
"(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  each  report  Is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2241(b)).  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  each  foreign  country  of  whether 
such  foreign  country— 

"(A)  denies  fair  and  equitable  market  op- 
portunities for  products  and  suppliers  of  the 
United  States  In  procurement;  or 

"(B)  denies  fair  and  equitable  market  op- 
portunities for  United  States  bidders, 
for  construction  projects  that  cost  more 
than  $500,000  and  are  funded  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  by  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country. 

"(2)  In  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall  take  into 
account  information  obtained  In  prepariftg 
the  report  submitted  under  section  181  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative considers  to  be  relevant. 
"(c)  Listing  of  Foreign  Countries.— 
"(1)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  ShaU  maintain  a  list  of  each  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  an  affirma- 
tive determination  Is  made  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  country  that  Is  added  to 
the  list  maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  remain  on  the  list  until 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  de- 
termines that  such  foreign  country  does 
permit  the  fair  and  equlUble  market  oppor- 


tunities described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  annually  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  entire  list  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  any  modifica- 
tions to  such  list  that  are  made  between 
annual  publications  of  the  entire  list. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Each  foreign  Instrumentality,  and 
each  territory  or  possession  of  a  foreign 
country,  that  Is  a<lmlnlstered  separately  for 
customs  purposes  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate foreign  country. 

"(2)  Any  article  that  is  produced  or  manu- 
factured (In  whole  or  In  substantial  part)  In 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
product  of  such  foreign  country. 

"(3)  Any  service  provided  by  a  person  that 
Is  a  national  of  a  foreign  country,  or  is  con- 
trolled by  nationals  of  a  foreign  country. 
ShaU  be  considered  to  be  a  service  of  such 
foreign  country.". 

S.  1184.  Airport  and  Airway  Facilities 
Expansion  Act  of  1987 

(To  authorize  funding  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program,  modernization  of  air  traf- 
fic control  system,  and  supporting  re- 
search and  development  efforts  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988-1990) 

AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Requires  the  FAA  to  hire  an  additional 
1.000  air  traffic  controllers  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1988.  increasing  total  staffing  to 
16,000. 

Permanently  continues  the  contract  air 
traffic  control  tower  program.  Increasing 
safety  at  a  number  of  airports  with  tempo- 
rarUy  closed  air  traffic  control  towers. 

AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Increases  AIP  funding  by  60  percent— 
from  $1.0  bUlion  in  1987  to  $1.6  biUion  in  FY 
1988.  up  to  $1.8  billion  In  1990. 

Retains  current  statutory  formulas  with 
following  exceptions: 

1.  Establishes  a  set-aside  of  $250  mlUion 
for  critical  airport  capacity  projects; 

2.  Creates  a  formula  grant  program  for 
the  top  39  airports  serving  as  hubs  for  all- 
cargo  air  service.  Currently,  funds  are  allo- 
cated only  on  numbers  of  passengers  en- 
planed at  each  airport;  and 

3.  Doubles  the  amount  of  funding  for 
noise  abatement  projects,  from  $80  million 
annually  to  $160  million. 

Allows  primary  and  reUever  airports  to  ex- 
pedite construction  of  critical  capacity 
projects  by  beginning  prior  to  final  FAA  ap- 
proval, with  eligible  costs  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  FAA. 

Makes  an  additional  160  small  commercial 
service  airports  eligible  for  AIP  formula 
grants  by  lowering  the  minimum  enplane- 
ment  level  for  primary  airports  to  10.000 
passengers. 

Increases  the  minimum  amount  any  pri- 
mary airport  can  receive  in  a  year  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000.  and  the  maximum  the 
largest,  most  congested  airports  can  receive 
from  $12.5  million  to  $16  miUlon. 

Removes  the  current  limitation  on  use  of 
AIP  funds  for  terminal  development,  still 
requiring  an  airport  to  certify  that  it  has 
met  its  safety  and  security  requirements. 

Denies  AIP  funds  to  any  airport  project 
using  foreign  materials  or  services  If  the  for- 
eign country  does  not  allow  fair  and  equita- 
ble market  opportunities  for  U.S.  bidders. 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Authorizes  funding  for  FAA's  10-year  pro- 
gram to  modernize  the  air  traffic  control 
system  (known  as  the  National  Airspace 
System  Plan— or  NAS  Plan),  for  $1.5  blUion 
in  FY  1988.  $1.5  bUlion  In  FY  1989.  and 
$1.75  bUllon  In  FY  1990. 

This  nearly  doubles  current  funding  to 
allow  for  the  replacement  of  aging  air  traf- 
fic control  computers,  navigational  aids,  and 
communications  systems. 

RESEARCH.  ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizes  $200  million  In  FY  1988  and 
1989.  Increasing  to  $225  In  1990  for  FAA  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

Specific  language  requires  that.  In  ad(U- 
tlon  to  R&D  work  on  the  new  air  traffic 
control  system  equipment,  no  less  than  $25 
million  annually  must  be  all(x»ted  to  R4eD 
for  airport  capacity  expansion. 

FAA  OPERATIONS  MAINTENANCE 

Allows  continued  use  of  revenues  from 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for  up  to  50 
percent  of  FAA  operational  expenses.  Statu- 
tory penalties  remain  in  place,  to  encourage 
full  funding  of  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  and  the  NAS  Plan. 

AVIATION  USER  TAXES 

In  a  separate  biU.  wiU  extend  taxes  for  5 
years  at  current  levels.  However,  if  surplus 
of  Trust  Fund  is  not  drawn  down  beyond  a 
yet  to  be  specified  level  by  FY  1991  (In  con- 
junction with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office),  tax  levels  wlU  be  reduced. 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

FEDERAL  COMPETITIVE  COAL  LEASING 
AMENDMENTS  KCT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I. 
along  with  Senator  Rockefeller,  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  en- 
courage U.S.  companies  to  develop 
Federal  coal  reserves  already  under 
lease.  The  legislation  will  address 
problems  resulting  from  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  coal  into  the  United 
States,  including  adverse  effects  on 
the  domestic  coal  industry,  displace- 
ment of  jobs  domestically,  and  de- 
ferred development  of  Federal  coal 
leases. 

Coal  is  our  Nation's  most  abundant 
mineral  resource,  yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  import  coal  from 
foreign  sources.  Today,  our  country 
imports  coal  from  Colombia.  Canada, 
and  Australia. 

In  Colombia.  Carbocol— a  Colombian 
Government  owned  coal  company— 
and  Intercor— a  wholly-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  Exxon— have  jointly  developed 
El  Cerrejon  North,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  surface  coal  mines,  investing 
some  $3.2  billion  over  a  10-year  period 
since  1976.  El  Cerrejon  North  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  full  production  level 
of  about  16.5  million  tons  by  1989.  but 
has  the  potential  to  double  that  level 
by  2000  by  developing  a  second  pit. 

Imports  of  such  foreign  coal  adverse- 
ly affect  domestic  coal,  particularly  in 
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the  east  and  gulf  coast  markets,  where 
our  coal  is  put  to  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. Lower  foreign  production 
costs  and  high  rail  transportation 
rates  in  the  United  States  contribute 
to  this  problem. 

For  example,  the  Florida  Power 
Corp-  is  receivtaig  550.000  tons  of  Cer- 
rejon  North  coal  each  year  pursuant 
to  a  4V^-year  contract.  Jacksonville 
Electric  Authority  Is  receiving  800.000 
tons  of  Cerrejon  North  coal  annually 
under  a  10-year  contract.  Virginia 
Power  Co.  has  received  shipments  of 
Colombian  coal  for  test  burning. 

According  to  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Agency  [EIA],  Colombian  coal  is 
projected  to  displace  2.5  million  tons 
of  Kentucky  coal— 600  miners'  jobs— 
and  0.3  million  tons  of  West  Virginia 
coal  in  1995.  Canadian  coal  is  project- 
ed to  displace  1.1  million  tons  of  Utah 
coal— 230  miners'  jobs— 1  million  tons 
of  Wyoming  coal  and  0.1  million  tons 
of  Washington  coal. 

Our  bill  responds  to  this  disturbing 
situation.  It  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  issuing  a 
competitive  coal  lease,  or  approving 
the  assignment  of  any  such  lease,  to 
any  corporation  or  siioilar  entity  that 
is  a  subsidiary  of,  affiliated  with,  or 
ccmtrolled  by  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  an  entity  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foreign  reserves  for  impor- 
tation into  this  country.  In  short,  U.S. 
companies  undertaking  such  overseas 
activities  could  not  acquire  additional 
Federal  competitive  coal  leases.  Com- 
panies developing  foreign  reserves 
would  thus  not  be  eligible  to  obtain, 
for  development,  additional  federally 
owned  reserves  in  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recori)  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Federal  Com- 
petitive Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of 
1987." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a>  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  n.S.C.  201(a)).  as 
amended  by  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976  (30  U.S.C. 
201(a)),  is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a  com- 
petitive coal  lease  or  competitive  coal  leases 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  nor  may  the 
Secretary  consent  to  the  assignment  of  any 
such  lease  or  leases,  to  any  person,  ass(x:ia- 
tion.  corporation,  or  any  subsidiary,  affili- 
ate, or  persons  controlled  by  or  under 
common  control  with  such  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  where  any  such  entity 
is  engaged  in  the  extraction  or  production 
of  coal  reserves  in  a  foreign  country  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States." 

Mr.  R(X:KEFEIiIiER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  strongly  and  unequivocally 
support  the  legislation  by  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  and  would  ask  to 
become  a  cosponsor.  It  is  a  measure 
similar  to  an  amendment  approved  by 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  last 
year— and  which  I  cosponsored  and 
supported— but  which  never  saw  floor 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
been  studying,  and  those  of  us  from 
coal  coimtry  have  been  worrying 
about,  coal  imports.  What  we  may  be 
seeing  are  early  symptoms  of  the 
malady  that  has  afflicted  so  many 
American  industries— import  satura- 
tion. At  first  a  trickle  of  imports— and 
skepticism  about  whether  we  should 
take  action.  And  then,  signs  of  poten- 
tial danger. 

Does  anyone  doubt,  that  if  we  could 
turn  back  the  clock  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, that  we  would  have  done  more  to 
protect  our  domestic  industry  and  our 
American  workers? 

Mr.  President,  the  experts  tell  us 
that  between  now  and  1990,  we  face 
the  potential  import  of  between  5  and 
17  million  tons  of  coal.  Perhaps  a 
small  number  in  the  scheme  of  all  that 
we  produce,  but  very  significant,  and 
very  damaging  to  those  coal  communi- 
ties that  are  barely  hanging  on  while 
they  seek  new  markets  here  and 
abroad.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  experts,  I'm  afraid  their  prediction 
is  understated. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  most 
promising  new  and  expanding  markets 
for  West  Virginia  and  Appalachian 
coal— Florida,  the  gulf  coast,  and  areas 
up  and  down  the  east  coast— are 
among  those  targeted  by  foreign  coal 
producers.  At  first  it  appeared  that 
the  only  threat  would  come  from  Co- 
lombia, but  recent  news  reports  show 
that  Australian  coal  may  be  purchased 
in  the  gulf  coast  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  How  long  will  it  be  before  coal 
comes  from  China? 

Coal  imports  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Appalachian  coal  industry,  but 
they  will  also  have  an  impact  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  and  perhaps  even 
on  the  emerging  industry  in  Alaska. 
We  must  take  this  threat  seriously  and 
we  should  act  now  to  stem  the  tide. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Ford's  legis- 
lation is  about  American  jobs  and 
about  American  workers.  It  is  a  small 
measure  of  protection  to  those  coal 
miners  who  work  so  hard  and  under 
such  hazardous  conditions. 

The  amendment  is  a  strong  message 
to  American  companies  who  might  be 
producing,  or  planning  to  produce  coal 
abroad  for  import  into  the  United 
States.  The  message  is  plain  and 
simple:  If  you  plan  to  take  our  jobs 
and  move  them  overseas,  if  you  plan 
to  ignore  our  own  potential  coal  re- 
serves, and  if  you  target  American 
markets  with  your  product,  then  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
deny  you  the  benefit  of  access  to  Fed- 
eral coal  lands. 


Mr.  President,  some  will  call  this  the 
anti-Exxon  amendment;  but  it  could 
just  as  well  have  been  Shell  Mining  or 
Consolidation  Coal  or  Peabody.  They 
are  companies  out  to  make  a  profit — 
we  would  hope  that  they  would  see  a 
responsibility  to  American  workers, 
but  fundamentally  it  is  our  Job  to  en- 
courage them  to  do  it  in  the  United 
States. 

To  date,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  not  discouraged, 
but  rather  has  encouraged  coal  im- 
ports. The  $850  million  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  for  the  Colombian  project 
is  a  clear  indicator  of  policy  gone 
astray.  The  Exim  loan  may  provide 
some  measure  of  benefit  for  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers  in  California  and 
New  York  and  Texas,  but  it  does  noth- 
ing for  the  hard  working  coal  miners 
of  West  Virginia  who  suddenly  are 
without  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  got  to  stop, 
and  the  legislation  of  Senator  Ford  is 
a  start.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  limit  the  fee 
a  real  estate  broker  may  charge  for 
preparing  an  information  return  in  a 
noncommercial  real  estate  transaction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LIMITATION  ON  FEE  FOR  REPORTING  REAL 
ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE SERVICE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  limit  the  amount  closing  agents 
may  charge  for  reporting  real  estate 
transactions  to  the  IRS. 

To  improve  taxpayer  compliance, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  requires 
the  person  responsible  for  closing  a 
real  estate  transaction  to  file  certain 
information  with  the  IRS.  In  order  to 
comply  with  this  provision,  a  broker  is 
required  to  report  the  sale  on  a  1099 
form. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  does  not  impose  a 
complicated  set  of  new  reporting  rules. 
It  does  not  impose  a  voluminous  rec- 
ordkeeping burden.  Instead,  it  broad- 
ens the  filing  requirements  for  brokers 
who  are  already  very  familiar  with  the 
1099  form. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  several  real 
estate  brokers  from  Ohio  brought  to 
my  attention  a  disturbing  practice. 
Unfortunately,  a  number  of  brokers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  re- 
porting requirements  by  charging  in- 
ordinate amounts  for  filing  the  simple 
1099  form.  Certain  closing  agents 
charge  as  much  as  $100  for  filing  this 
form,  while  other  agents  charge  noth- 
ing at  all. 

My  bill  would  redress  this  inequita- 
ble situation  by  limiting  to  $5  the 
amount  any  closing  agent  could 
charge  for  filing  such  a  form.  I  believe 


this  limitation  will  prevent  brokers 
from  imposing  an  unwarranted  penal- 
ty on  American  homeowners  and  from 
exploiting  the  new  reporting  require- 
ments for  personal  gain. 

If  we  do  not  thwart  this  injustice 
now,  it  will  get  worse  and  worse.  We 
should  not  tolerate  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  a  provision  original- 
ly designed  to  promote  better  tax  com- 
pliance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  LIMITATION  ON  KEE  CHARGED  FOR 
RETURN  PREPARATION  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  NONCOMMERCIAL  REAL  ESTATE 
TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6045  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  returns  of  brokers)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Limitation  on  fee  charged  for 
RETURN  preparation.— In  the  case  of  any 
real  estate  transactions  involving  a  dwelling 
unit  used  as  a  residence  by  a  customer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  280A(d)(l)), 
a  real  estate  broker  shall  not  charge  such 
customer  a  separately  stated  fee  in  excess  of 
$5  for  the  preparation  of  the  return  and 
statement  required  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  which  (determined  without 
regard  to  extensions)  is  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Armstrong): 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  conform  the 
treatment  of  residential  lot  interest 
expenses  to  current  law  treatment  of 
second  home  interest  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

residential  lot  interest  expense 
conforming  A<rr 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  conform  the 
treatment  of  residential  lot  interest 
expense  to  the  current  law  treatment 
of  interest  expense  incurred  for  second 
home  purchases. 

My  bill  will  address  an  obvious  in- 
equity for  those  taxpayers  purchasing 
residential  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  second  home  sometime  in 
the  future.  Under  the  new  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  a  taxpayer  may 
deduct  interest  expense  incurred  to 
purchase  both  a  principal  residence 
and  a  second  home.  However,  if  a  tax- 
payer cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
second  home  immediately,  but  can 
purchase  a  residential  lot  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  buUding  in  the  future,  the 
interest  incurred  on  this  purchase  is 
not  deductible. 


The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  designate  a  residential 
lot  as  a  qualified  second  residence  in 
order  to  deduct  interest  incurred  on 
such  purchase.  If  the  taxpayer  subse- 
quently uses  the  lot  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  as  an  investment,  he  will  have 
to  recapture  in  income  any  deductions 
taken  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  provide  a 
measure  of  fairness  to  those  lower 
middle-income  taxpayers,  many  of 
them  contemplating  retirement,  who 
purchase  a  lot  with  the  expectation  of 
building  a  second  residence  thereon.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  legis- 
lation be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  short  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OK  IS.M 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Residential  Lot  Interest  Expense 
Conforming  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  tunendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.  2.  CONFORMING  RESIDENTIAL  IXft  INTEREST 
EXPENSE  TO  treatment  OK  SECOND 
HOME  interest  (iENERALLY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  163(h)(5)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  suijsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  residential  lots.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  In  general.— a  residential  lot  (within 
the  meaning  of  clause  (ii))  shall  be  treated 
as  qualified  residence. 

"(ii)  The  term  residential  lot'  means  any 
lot— 

"(I)  which  would  constitute  a  residence 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1034  if  a 
dwelling  unit  were  located  on  the  lot. 

"(II)  which  is  selected  by  the  taxpayer  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"(III)  which  is  not  used  by  the  taxpayer  in 
a  trade  or  business  or  held  by  the  taxpayer 
for  investment,  and 

"(IV)  which  the  taxpayer  purchases  for 
purposes  of  building  a  dwelling  unit  there- 
on. 

"(Hi)  Recapture.— If— 

"(I)  any  lot  is  treated  as  a  qualified  resi- 
dence under  this  subsection  in  any  year,  and 

"(II)  the  condition  contained  in  subsection 
163(hK5)(C)(ii)(III)  is  not  met  in  any  tax- 
able year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  shall 
be  increased  in  the  year  that  such  condition 
fails  to  be  met  by  the  amount  of  any  inter- 
est that  was  treated  as  interest  on  a  quali- 
fied residence  in  prior  years. 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  taxable  years  beginning  before, 
on  or  after  December  31, 1987.* 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague.  Senator  Pryor,  in 


the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  to 
clarify  the  status  of  residential  lots  as 
being  eligible  for  consideration  as 
"second  homes"  under  some  circum- 
stances. This  is  significant  for  tax  rea- 
sons as  interest  expense  on  second 
homes  is  fully  deductible  both  for  past 
and  future  purchases  of  second  homes. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  did  not 
classify  residential  lots  as  second 
homes  even  when  taxpayers  are  in- 
tending or  are  committed  to  build  a 
residence  on  the  property.  Many  tax- 
payers have  purchased  property  in 
order  to  build  a  second  home  but  have 
found  it  necessary  to  stagger  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  and  the  building  of 
the  residence  because  of  the  financial 
demands.  A  recent  survey  among 
owners  of  recreation  and  retirement 
properties  found  that  their  estimated 
household  income  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing the  property  was  $37,900.  This 
legislation  makes  it  clear  that  if  the 
land  and  property  would  otherwise 
qualify  for  second  home  tax  treatment 
if  purchased  together,  that  the  land 
should  also  qualify  if  it  is  purchased 
alone. 

Last  year's  tax  legislation  failed  to 
treat  existing  recreational  property 
owners  equitably,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause their  ability  to  claim  interest  de- 
ductions will  be  phased  out  or  limited 
over  the  next  several  years.  Relying  on 
then  existing  law  they  have  made  a 
purchase  of  property  where  interest 
expense  was  deductible  and  in  the  tax- 
payers' opinion  it  should  have  quali- 
fied as  a  second  home. 

The  policy  decision  made  by  the 
Congress  last  year  was  to  give  favor- 
able tax  treatment  to  second  homes  in 
the  way  of  full  deductibility  of  interest 
expense.  If,  then,  residential  lots  can 
be  appropriately  defined  in  a  manner 
that  conforms  to  the  definition  of  a 
qualified  second  home,  there  appears 
to  be  little  reason  that  they  should  not 
be  similarly  treated  for  tax  purposes. 

This  legislation  proposes  conditions 
under  which  residential  lots  would 
qualify  as  second  homes.  These  condi- 
tions require  that  the  residential  lot 
would  othennrise  qualify  as  second  resi- 
dence if  a  dwelling  unit  were  located 
on  the  property;  the  lot  is  not  used  in 
a  trade  or  business  or  held  for  invest- 
ment purposes  and;  the  taxpayer  in- 
tends to  build  on  the  lot.  If  for  any 
reason  any  of  these  conditions  no 
longer  apply  all  interest  expense  that 
was  deducted  would  have  to  be  recap- 
tured and  brought  into  income  that 
year. 

Many  people  who  have  or  hope  to 
have  vacation  or  recreation  lots  in  Col- 
orado and  across  the  Nation  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  can  rectify  this 
shortcoming  in  last  year's  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  aUow  certain 
aoodations  of  football  coaches  to 
have  a  qualified  pension  plan  which 
includes  a  qualified  cash  or  deferred 
arrangement;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

401  (K)  FUMS  rOK  CKItTAIII  ASSOCIATIOHS  OF 
POOTBALL  COACHXS 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  401(k)  re- 
tlranent  plan  for  college  football 
coaxes.  This  bill  is  a  companion 
measure  to  Representative  Duncah's 
HJl.  1093.  The  401(k)  plan  allows  indl- 
vldukls  to  move  from  one  organization 
to  another  without  losing  accrued  re- 
tirement benefits. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  more  discus- 
sion of  portable  pensions,  the  401(k) 
plan  provides  the  mobility  a  roving 
career  needs.  Whether  or  not  they 
have  to  constantly  change  jobs,  college 
football  coaches  should  be  able  to 
have  the  security  of  a  retirement  fund 
that  continues  without  change. 

College  football  coaches  sometimes 
have  little  job  security.  The  average 
life  of  a  football  coach's  position  is  2.8 
years.  This  is  often  not  on  account  of 
their  ability.  Fred  Akers  provided  the 
University  of  Texas  with  a  successful 
program  for  a  number  of  years.  Yet, 
last  year,  Coach  Akers  moved  on  to  a 
new  position  at  Purdue  University.  I 
can  only  say  "Watch  out!"  to  Purdue's 
Big  Ten  rivals  this  year. 

Mr.  president.  Coach  Akers'  situa- 
tion is  only  the  most  celebrated  recent 
case.  Job  security  is  not  very  common 
among  coaches.  Assistant  coaches,  in 
particular,  are  vulnerable.  Assistant 
coaches  are  dependent  for  their  posi- 
tions on  the  head  coach.  The  turnover 
of  head  coaches  usually  means  several 
assistant  coaches  will  also  be  forced  to 
find  a  new  position.  While  the  head 
coach  may  have  a  golden  parachute 
provided  by  the  alimmi.  the  assistant 
coaches  rarely  do. 

The  assistant  coaches  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  wrote  me  and  asked  that 
I  introduce  this  companion  legislation. 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  bill  be- 
cause I  want  to  provide  a  little  securi- 
ty for  those  fine  yoimg  people,  who 
are  good  role  models  for  the  young 
students  at  our  Nation's  universities. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  a  4-year  school  with  a  foot- 
ball program  in  his  State.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
and  help  their  coaches. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER; 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
grants  to  States  for  demonstration 
projects  that  provide  to  older  individ- 
uals services  in  return  for  certain  vol- 
unteer services  provided  to  other  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


VOLUIITEER  SBRVICE  PROMOTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  to 
promote  greater  independence  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
America's  senior  citizens.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  "Volimteer  Service 
Promotion  Act  of  1987." 

This  bill  will  permit  the  elderly  to 
receive  credits  for  volunteering  serv- 
ices now  that  they  can  cash  in  for 
similar  services  in  the  future.  And  it 
will  use  one  of  this  country's  greatest 
resources,  its  volunteers,  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  coming  "senior 
boom." 

Under  this  legislation.  States  will 
select  and  train  volimteers  to  provide 
homemaker  services,  respite  care  for 
families  and  adult  day  care,  as  weU  as 
educational,  transportation  and  deliv- 
ery services  to  designated  benefici- 
aries. In  return,  these  volunteers  will 
have  the  right  to  receive  similar  serv- 
ices when  they  t>ecome  elderly.  In  ad- 
dition, these  credits  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  others. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  to  authorize  annual  grants 
over  a  5-year  period  to  as  many  as  20 
States  to  fund  a  variety  of  demonstra- 
tion projects.  The  grants  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  ensure  projects  are  devel- 
oped in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States,  including  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

The  bill  wUl  require  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  set  aside  between  $8 
to  $20  million  from  its  demonstration- 
project  account  to  promote  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  duress,  with 
both  the  cost  of  health  care  and  the 
nimiljers  of  elderly  on  the  rise,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  develop  cost-ef- 
fective new  ways  to  supplement  cur- 
rent programs.  I  believe  service-credit 
programs,  like  this  one,  are  an  excel- 
lent way  to  reach  that  goal. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  recognize  the 
value  of  mobilizing  the  great  volunteer 
strength  in  America  and  take  quick 
action  on  this  important  bill.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  of  pro- 
viding services  to  farmer  cooperatives 
and  groups  of  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

RECOVERY  OF  FUNDS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ICARKETINC  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice. I  am  introducing  by  request  a  bill 
in  support  of  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  to  recover  the  costs 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service  [ACS].  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  also  has  the  effect  of  au- 
thorizing the  collection  of  fees  for 
wholesale  market  development  work 
conducted  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  by  the  Agriculttu^ 
Marketing  Service. 


The  ACS  does  research  for  and  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  and  groups  of 
farmers  interested  in  organizing  new 
cooperatives.  The  ACS  carries  out 
major  functions  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  of  1926.  Its  missions  include: 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  co- 
operatives and  boards  of  directors; 

Assisting  groups  of  farmers:  fisher- 
men, and  rural  craft  producers  inter- 
ested in  organizing  new  cooperatives; 

Conducting  research  or  cooperative 
related  issues  and  policies; 

Collecting  cooperative  statistics;  and 

Disseminating  educational  informa- 
tion on  coop>erative  practices  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Wholesale  Market  Development 
Program,  which  is  authorized  under 
section  203(i)  of  the  act  of  1946,  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  marketing  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  through:  first, 
the  plsmning  of  new  or  improved 
wholesale  food  facilities;  second,  the 
identification  and  correction  of  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  problems  rela- 
tive to  food  processing  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  operations;  and 
third,  evaluating  problem  areas  and 
developing  new  technologies  aimed  at 
reduced  market  costs  and  improved 
marketing  efficiency.  Although  not  di- 
rected specifically  at  cooperatives, 
these  activities  are  conducted  imder 
the  same  statutory  authority  as  the 
ACS  activities  and  thus  should  like- 
wise l)e  included  in  the  fee  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter  and  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1190 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  in 
order  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  203  (b),  (e),  (i), 
(m)  and  (n),  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1622  (b),  <e).  (i).  (m), 
(n)).  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 1926, 
44  Stat.  802,  7  U.S.C.  453,  effective  October 
1,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe  and  collect  fees  from  those  who 
obtain  services  or  assistance  under  said  sub- 
sections. Upon  failure  to  pay  such  fees,  the 
Secretary  shall  assess  a  late  payment  penal- 
ty and  such  overdue  fees  shall  accrue  Inter- 
est as  required  by  31  U.S.C.  3717.  Such  fees, 
late  payment  penalties  and  accrued  interest 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  account 
that  incurs  the  cost  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  cited  in  this  Act. 
The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  charges  which  have  not 
been  paid  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
against  any  person  or  entity  obligated  for 
payment  in  any  United  States  district  court 
or  other  United  States  court  for  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  in  any  Jurisdiction  In 
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which  such  person  or  entity  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
such  action. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.  February  10,  1987. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  whole- 
sale market  development  program." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  is  submitted  in  support  of  the 
President's  FY  1988  Budget. 

The  wholesale  market  development  pro- 
gram, which  is  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  is  designed  to  improve  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  through 
(1)  the  planning  of  new  or  improved  whole- 
sale food  facilities.  (2)  the  identification  and 
correction  of  economic  and  engineering 
problems  relative  to  food  processing  and  dis- 
tribution, facilities  and  operations,  and  (3) 
evaluating  problem  areas  and  developing 
new  technologies  aimed  at  reduced  market 
costs  and  improved  marketing  efficiency. 

Upon  request,  typically  from  State  or 
local  government  agencies,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  (AMS)  analyzes  State 
and  local  marketing  needs  and  provides 
technical  assistance  and  recommendations 
for  improving  wholesale  market  facilities  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  at  points  of  product 
origin.  AMS  maintains  a  highly-skilled  staff 
of  industrial  engineers,  agricultural  econo- 
mists, and  agricultural  marketing  specialists 
to  proide  this  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  or  other  entities.  Their  exper- 
tise as  a  leading  authority  in  wholesale  food 
market  planning  has  long  been  recognized 
in  cities  throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  world. 
Based  on  studies  conducted  by  AMS.  plans 
for  new  or  Improved  facilities  are  developed, 
including  location  and  cost,  as  well  as  sav- 
ings and  benefit  evaluations.  These  facilities 
often  play  a  major  role  in  metropolitan 
areas  in  getting  food  to  consumers  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  They  also  help 
eliminate  waste  and  increase  efficiency  at 
shipping  points.  Inadequate  facilities  of  this 
type  often  result  in  poor  product  quality,  in- 
creased spoilage,  and  added  handling  costs. 
This  reduces  farm  income  and  increases 
consumer  prices. 

In  view  of  the  special  identifiable  benefits 
which  accrue  to  stJecif  ic  localities  as  a  result 
of  this  federally  financed  activity,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  public's  interest  to  convert 
the  program  to  a  cost-recovery  basis.  Fair- 
ness demands  that  the  general  taxpayer  no 
longer  bear  these  costs. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  required  to  recover 
the  costs  of  providing  such  technical  assist- 
ance on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Fees,  late 
payment  penalties,  and  accrued  interest  col- 
lected would  be  credited  to  the  account  that 
incurs  the  cost  of  providing  such  assistance, 
and  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

Estimated  costs  to  be  recovered  by  AMS. 
and  resulting  savings  to  the  taxpayer,  would 
approximate  $1.6  million  in  FY  1988.  Any 
other  related  departmental  costs  that  may 
be  recovered  would  be  in  addition  to  this 
amount. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  have 

no  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  the 

human  environment. 


An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  C.  Myers. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  February  10.  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washingtoru  DC. 

E>EAR  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  costs  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmer  cooperatives  and  groups  of 
producers." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  draft  bill. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  submitted  in 
support  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  and  provides  for  recovery  of  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service  (ACS). 

In  response  to  requests  from  cooperative 
boards  of  directors  or  steering  committees 
representing  groups  of  farmers  Interested  in 
organizing  new  cooperatives,  the  ACS  pro- 
vides feasibility  analyses,  merger  and  other 
organizational  studies,  strategic  assessment 
and  planning,  and  review  of  operations  and 
performance  of  the  full  range  of  cooperative 
activities. 

The  Department  proposes  to  recoup  the 
costs  for  providing  such  services  through  an 
assessment  on  the  cooperatives  and/or 
groups  obtaining  assistance.  In  view  of  the 
special  identifiable  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  agricultural  industry  for  this  type  of 
service,  we  believe  that  it  Is  In  the  public's 
interest  to  convert  the  program  to  a  cost-re- 
covery basis.  Fairness  demands  that  the 
general  taxpayer  no  longer  bear  these  costs. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  any  fees,  late  pay- 
ment penalties  and  accrued  interest  collect- 
ed would  be  credited  to  the  account  that 
Incurs  the  cost  and  would  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Estimated  costs  to  be  recovered  by  ACS  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  resulting  savings  to  the 
taxpayer,  are  $3,769  million.  Any  other  re- 
lated Departmental  costs  that  may  be  recov- 
ered would  be  in  addition  to  this  amount. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  have 
no  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  C.  Myers, 

Acting  Secretary.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act  to  provide  for 
the  credit  of  fees  collected  to  the  ac- 
count that  incurs  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  of  es- 
tablishing standards  and  specifications 
for  agricultural  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  by  request  two  bills 
relative  to  the  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  [AMSl. 

The  first  bill,  to  amend  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act,  would  change 
the  maimer  in  which  fee  collections 
from  that  program  are  deposited.  The 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Program  is 
fee  funded  at  this  time;  however,  any 
income  derived  under  current  law 
must  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  Under  this 
type  of  arrangement,  AMS  must 
obtain  operating  funds  through  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  offering  in 
behalf  of  the  administration  estab- 
lishes a  plant  variety  protection  user 
fee  account  to  wliich  fees,  late  pay- 
ment penalties,  and  accrued  interest 
collected  may  be  deposited  and  cred- 
ited, thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
annual  appropriations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  believes  that  this 
process  is  totally  unnecessary  since  ap- 
plicants are  paying  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Other  user  fee  programs  admin- 
istered by  AMS  are  not  subjected  to 
the  annual  appropriations  process. 

The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Pro- 
gram, in  which  participation  is  entire- 
ly voluntary,  provides  patent-like  pro- 
tection for  a  period  of  18  years  to  de- 
velopers of  new  varieties  of  plants. 
Since  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
was  passed  in  1970,  protection  has 
been  made  available  to  more  than  350 
species  of  plants  which  include  field 
crops,  vegetable  crops,  and  ornamen- 
tals. An  applicant  seeking  protection 
now  pays  a  $2,000  fee.  Once  the  varie- 
ty is  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  being  a  novel  variety, 
the  applicant  is  granted  a  certificate 
of  protection,  or  exclusive  property 
rights  to  sell,  advertise,  or  license 
others  to  sell  seed  of  the  novel  variety. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
bill  will  not  increase  fees  for  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  I»rogram.  As  I  have 
indicated,  it  will  merely  give  AMS  the 
ability  to  manage  this  program  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  other  fee  situ- 
ations. 

The  second  bill,  submitted  by  the 
Department  in  support  of  its  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  request,  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
recover  the  costs  of  the  standardiza- 
tion and  specification  activities  which 
AMS  carries  out  for  the  various  com- 
modities—red meats— cattle,  sheep, 
swine— poultry,  eggs,  grain  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, naval  stores  and  wool.  These  costs 
now  amount  to  about  $4.5  million  and 
would  be  recovered  by  assessment  of 
fees  upon  users  of  the  grading  pro- 
grams. This  would  represent  an  aver- 
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age  grading  fee  increase  of  about  3.5 
percent. 

AMS  develops,  reviews,  and  main- 
tains agricultural  commodity  stand- 
ards that  describe  product  quality  at- 
tributes. U.S.  grade  standards  and 
specifications  are  used  extensively  in 
mariietlng  farm  products,  and.  in  most 
instances,  are  voluntary.  I  understand 
there  are  some  States  and  localities,  as 
weU  as  the  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets, that  require  the  use  of  certain 
standards  or  specifications  in  their 
areas.  U.S.  grade  standards  and  speci- 
fications are  the  basis  of  Federal  and 
Federal-State  grading  and  market  re- 
porting services,  and  manufacturers 
and  packers  often  use  them  to  estab- 
lish quality  control  systems. 

The  use  of  standards,  for  the  most 
part,  is  completely  voluntary.  Agricul- 
ture producers,  handlers,  and  buyers 
request  that  standards  for  their  com- 
modities be  developed  because  they  re- 
alize that  special  identifiable  benefits 
will  accrue  to  their  industry.  These 
benefits  take  the  form  of  Increased 
buyer  and  consumer  confidence  in 
their  product,  increased  interstate  and 
foreign  trade,  and  through  these  and 
other  benefits,  higher  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letters  and 
both  proposed  bills  which  the  Depart- 
ment forwarded  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1987,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive October.  1.  1987,  Section  31  of  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2371))  is 
amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assess 
fees  upon  applicants  for  certificates  of  Plant 
Variety  Protection  in  order  to  recover  the 
coBts  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Upon  failure  to  pay  such  fees,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assess  a  late  payment  penalty 
and  such  overdue  fees  shall  accrue  interest 
as  required  by  31  H.S.C.  3717.  Such  fees, 
late  payment  penalties,  and  accrued  interest 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  account 
that  incurs  the  cost  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Attorney  General  may  bring  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  charges  which  have  not 
been  paid  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
against  any  person  obligated  for  payment  of 
such  charges  under  this  Act  in  any  United 
States  district  court  or  other  United  States 
court  for  any  territory  or  possession  in  any 
jurisdiction  in  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  and  such 
court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  such  action. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

S.  1192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  ef- 
fective October  1,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  and  collect  fees  to 
recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (c)  and  (1)  of  section 
203  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  (7  U.S.C.  1622(c),  (D).  section  6  of  the 
United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  56,  57,  57a),  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of 
The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  511b- 
d),  sections  3,  4.  and  8  of  the  Naval  Stores 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  93.  94,  98),  and  the  Act  of  May 
17.  1928,  45  SUt.  593-594  (7  U.S.C.  415b-d) 
relating  to  wool  standards.  Such  costs  shall 
be  recovered  by  assessment  of  fees  upon 
users  of  the  grading  programs  provided  pur- 
suant to  these  Acts.  Upon  failure  to  pay 
such  fees,  the  Secretary  shall  assess  a  late 
payment  penalty  and  such  overdue  fees 
shall  accrue  interest  as  required  by  31 
U.S.C.  3717.  Such  fees,  late  payment  penal- 
ties, and  accrued  interest  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  accounts  that  incur  the  cost 
and  shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions cited  in  this  Act.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al may  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
charges  which  have  not  been  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  against  any  person  obli- 
gated for  payment  of  such  charges  under 
this  Act  in  any  United  States  district  court 
or  other  United  States  court  for  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  in  any  jurisdiction  in 
which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  such  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  such 
action. 

Department  or  AcRictrLTURE. 

Office  of  the  Sbcretahy, 
Washington,  DC,  February  11,  1987. 
Hon.  George  H.W.  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
to  provide  for  the  credit  of  fees  collected  to 
the  account  that  incurs  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  Act." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (PVPA), 
enacted  December  24,  1970,  provides  patent- 
like protection  for  a  period  of  18  years  to  de- 
velopers of  new  varieties  of  plants  which  are 
reproduced  by  seeds.  Protection  under  the 
PVPA  is  currently  available  to  more  than 
350  species  of  plants  which  include  field 
crops,  vegetable  crops,  and  ornamentals. 
Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

Plant  variety  protection  certificates  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  novelty  as  docu- 
mented in  the  breeder's  application.  Infor- 
mation pr'ovided  by  the  breeder  is  stored 
and  maintained  in  a  computerized  data  base, 
along  with  descriptive  characteristics  of  all 
known  varieties,  protected  and  non-protect- 
ed. Such  information  is  utilized  by  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office  in  the  search 
process  in  order  to  determine  if  the  variety 
described  in  the  application  is  unique. 

Prom  the  time  regulations  Implementing 
the  PVPA  were  promulgated  in  Noveml)er 
1972  until  November  1982,  a  fee  of  $750  was 
charged  to  those  granted  certificates  of  pro- 
tection, or  exclusive  property  rights  to  sell, 
advertise,  or  license  others  to  sell  seed  of  a 
novel  plant  variety.  The  fee  was  increased 
to  $1,500  in  November  1982  and  again  in 
March  1984  to  $2,000.  These  fees  are  cur- 
rently deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 


the  Treasury  as  required  by  law  and  are  un- 
available to  the  Department  to  help  offset 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Since  its  Inception 
the  program  has  been  funded  by  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

Under  this  bill,  breeders  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually-reproduced  plants  would  contin- 
ue to  be  charged  a  fee  for  protection  imder 
the  Act.  Fees,  late  payment  penalties,  and 
accrued  interest  collected  would  be  credited 
to  the  account  that  incurs  the  cost.  Such  re- 
ceipts would  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  program  expenditures. 

In  view  of  the  special  identifiable  benefits 
which  accrue  to  breeders  from  this  tjTje  of 
protection,  we  believe  it  is  in  the  public's  in- 
terest to  maintain  the  program  on  a  cost-re- 
covery basis.  Fairness  demands  that  the 
general  taxpayer  not  bear  these  costs.  Fur- 
ther,  user  charges  are  assessed  for  patent 
protection  granted  by  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  novel  asexually-repro- 
duced  varieties. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  this  program  and  intend  to  maintain  the 
fee  at  $2,000  per  application.  Minimizing  the 
cost  has  been  achieved  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  search  time  as  well  as  the  volume 
of  information  stored  in  the  computer  base. 
These  and  similar  measures  recommended 
by  the  PVP  Board  which  are  being  imple- 
mented are  expected  to  result  in  improved 
program  efficiency  and  productivity,  and 
offer  recipients  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tion without  placing  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  taxpayers. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  not  increase 
the  Department's  outlays  in  FY  1988.  Esti- 
mated costs  to  l>e  recovered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  in  FY  1988  and  re- 
sulting savings  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
$380,000.  Any  other  related  departmental 
costs  that  may  be  recovered  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  this  amount. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

This  legislation  would  have  no  significant 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 


gram. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  C.  Myers, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  Agriculturk, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  February  11,  1987. 
Hon.  George  H.W.  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate,  WashingUm,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  costs  of  establishing  standards  and 
specifications  for  agricultural  products." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  Is  submitted  in  support  of  the 
President's  FY  1988  Budget. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(AMS)  of  the  Department  develops,  reviews, 
and  maintain  agricultural  conunodity  stand- 
ards and  specifications  that  describe  prod- 
uct quality  attributes  such  as  taste,  color, 
texture,  yield,  weight,  and  physical  condi- 
tion. U.S.  grade  standards  and  specifications 
are  used  extensively  in  marketing  farm 
products  and  are  developed  for  red  meats 
(cattle,  sheep,  swine),  poultry,  eggs,  grain, 
dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, naval  stores,  and  wool.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  use  of  such  standards  and  speci- 
fications is  voluntary:  however,  some  States 


and  localities,  as  well  as  commodity  futures 
markets,  require  the  use  of  certain  stand- 
ards or  specifications  In  their  areas.  U.S. 
grade  standards  and  specifications  are  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  and  Federal-State  grad- 
ing and  market  reporting  services.  Manufac- 
turers and  packers  often  use  them  to  estab- 
lish quality  control  systems.  In  view  of  the 
special  identifiable  benefiU  which  accrue  to 
the  agricultural  industry  from  this  federally 
financed  activity,  we  believe  It  is  in  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  to  convert  the  program  to  a 
cost-recovery  basis.  Fairness  demands  that 
the  general  taxpayer  no  longer  bear  these 
costs. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  required  to  recover 
the  costs  of  the  standardization  and  specifi- 
cation activities  for  the  respective  commod- 
ities. Fees,  late  payment  penalties,  and  ac- 
crued Interest  collected  would  be  credited  to 
the  accounts  that  incur  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing these  services.  Such  receipts  would  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Pees  would  be  charged  to  users  of  the 
grading  programs  through  increased  grad- 
ing fees  for  the  respective  commodities.  Es- 
timated costs  to  be  recovered  by  AMS  in  FY 
1988  and  resulting  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  $4,467,000.  Any  other  related  de- 
partmental costs  that  may  be  recovered 
would  be  in  addition  to  this  amount. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  have  no 
significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  C.  Myers, 

Acting  Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

S.  1193.  A  bill  to  add  additional  lands 
to  the  Kilauea  Point  Wildlife  Refuge 
on  Kauai,  HI;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works. 
kilauea  point  wiu>LirE  refuge  extension 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  two  parcels 
of  property  on  the  Hawaiian  Island  of 
Kauai  for  inclusion  in  the  existing  Ki- 
lauea Point  Wildlife  Refuge.  My  bill 
has  been  in  the  conceptual  stage  since 
last  summer  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  it  now  has  the  support  of 
nearly  every  individual  who  lives  on 
my  native  island  of  Kauai.  In  the  last 
6  weelts  alone.  I  have  received  some 
250  letters  supporting  this  proposal  to 
extend  the  highly  popular  wildlife 
refuge. 

Kilauea  Point  Wildlife  Refuge  is  lo- 
cated on  the  north  shore  of  the  Island 
of  Kauai,  on  a  31-acre  site  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  A 
lighthouse  was  built  there  in  the  early 
1900's.  In  1974.  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  leased  vacant  Coast 
Guard  facilities  for  use  as  a  wildlife 
administrative  site  so  that  the  Hanalei 
and  Huleia  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
on  Kauai  could  be  monitored.  In  1978. 
the  Coast  Guard  vacated  the  site  en- 
tirely, but  continued  to  lease  its  facul- 


ties to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
until  1985.  when  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  old  lighthouse  was  desig- 
nated a  national  historic  landmark  in 
1979. 

The  wildlife  refuge  and  surrounding 
area  is  the  habitat  of  at  least  six  spe- 
cies of  seabirds.  and  sightings  of  dol- 
phins, whales,  sea  turtles,  and  monk 
seals  offshore  are  not  unusual.  Always 
popular  with  residents  of  Kauai,  the 
wildlife  refuge  has.  in  recent  years, 
become  a  favorite  destination  of  visi- 
tors from  the  Continental  United 
States.  Canada,  Japan,  and  Europe. 
While  still  under  the  management  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  in  the  early  1970's, 
Kilauea  Point  was  visited  by  about  150 
people  a  day.  The  number  of  visitors 
increased  to  250  per  day  after  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  made  modest  im- 
provements aimed  at  enhancing  obser- 
vation and  photography  of  the  wild 
seabirds  in  1974.  In  1979  and  1980.  in- 
terpretive displays  were  installed  by 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  one  of 
the  former  Coast  Guard  buildings  was 
converted  to  a  simple  visitor  center,  a 
small  parking  lot  was  built,  and  a 
walking  trail  was  established.  Between 
1980  and  the  present  day,  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  wildlife  refuge  in- 
creased to  over  1,000  per  day.  More 
than  350,000  people  visited  Kilauea 
Point  in  1985. 

Because  the  three-person  profession- 
al staff  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice at  Kilauea  Point  was  hard  pressed 
to  handle  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  visitors,  a  corps  of  about 
100  dedicated  volunteers  was  assem- 
bled and  trained  to  help  interpret  the 
wildlife,  natural,  and  geological  histo- 
ry of  the  area,  and  the  cultural  value 
of  Kilauea  Point  to  members  of  the 
general  public.  These  volunteers  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  visitors'  appre- 
ciation of  the  Kilauea  Point  Wildlife 
Refuge  and.  I  might  add.  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  extend  the  hours  during 
which  the  refuge  is  open  to  the  public 
without  adding  to  its  staff.  This  is  but 
one  example  of  the  love  that  the 
people  of  Kauai  have  for  the  wildlife 
refuge. 

Nevertheless,  the  explosive  growth 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  refuge 
and  the  continuing  development  of 
the  surroimding  area  have  endangered 
the  wild  seabirds  and  their  nests.  My 
bill  would  enhance  the  protection  of 
the  wildlife  in  the  refuge  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  pur- 
chase two  adjacent  parcels  of  proper- 
ty: Crater  Hill,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 101.1  acres,  and  Mokolea  Point, 
comprising  about  37.6  acres.  It  further 
authorizes  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  build  and  maintain  a  protective 
fence  and  foot  trails  for  use  by  visi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  commend   the   Fish   and  Wildlife 


Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  their  tireless  efforts 
over  the  years  to  protect  the  sea  birds 
at  Kilauea  Point,  and  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  visitors  to  the  refuge  to  have  a 
truly  unique  and  imforgettable  experi- 
ence. In  my  opinion,  the  extension  of 
the  wildlife  refuge  is  overdue  by  sever- 
al years,  and  I  hope  that  my  bill  will 
be  given  expeditious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ADDrriONAL  LANDS. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  certain  ad- 
ditional lands  adjacent  to  the  Kilauea  Point 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  Kauai.  Hawaii,  which 
shall  become  part  of  the  Kilauea  Point 
Wildlife  Refuge  upon  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Description  of  Lands.— The  lands  to 
be  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are— 

(1)  Crater  Hill,  comprising  approximately 
101.1  acres:  and 

(2)  Mokolea  Point,  comprising  37.6  acres. 

SEC.  2.  CX)NSTRl'CTION  OK  ACCESS  rOOT  PATH 

Upon  acquisition  of  the  lands  described  in 
section  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
construct  and  maintain  a  fence  and  access 
foot  trails  through  such  lands  in  order  to 
provide  wildlife  protection  and  public  access 
to  such  lands.  Any  trails  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  preserving  the  wild 
and  scenic  beauty  of  the  wildlife  refuge. 

SIX.  3.  AITHORIZATION  OK  KINDINC. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$8,000,000  to  be  used  to  acquire  lands  and 
construct  trails  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  1194.  A  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
over  certain  lands  in  Bernalillo 
County.  NM.  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

transfer  of  certain  federal  land 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
transfer  a  5-acre  tract  of  land  in  Albu- 
querque, NM,  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  [GSA]  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  [VA].  The  land 
will  be  used  to  provide  much-needed 
parlcing  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  Albuquerque. 

This  tract  was  originally  owned  by 
the  VA.  In  April  1974.  the  VA  trans- 
ferred the  land  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  at  no  cost.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  intended  to  use  the  land  as  a 
highway  corridor.  The  State  subse- 
quently modified  its  plans  and  decided 
not  to  use  the  parcel  for  a  highway 
corridor.  Last  year,  the  State  retrans- 
ferred  at  no  cost  the  tract  to  the  GSA. 
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the  agency  designated  by  law  to  re- 
ceive property  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  January  1986,  the  VA  and  the  Air 
Force  established  a  Joint  venture 
which  will  result  in  the  relocation  of 
the  Kirtland  AFB  Hospital  to  the  VA 
Medical  Center.  As  part  of  this 
project,  three  new  buildings  need  to  be 
constructed. 

The  5-acre  parcel  that  this  bill 
would  transfer  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  parking  for  VA  employees  and 
patients.  Construction  on  the  new  fa- 
cilities is  to  begin  August.  During  the 
construction  period,  which  will  take 
many  years,  a  good  portion  of  existing 
parking  on  the  VA  campus  will  be  lost 
to  construction  activity.  The  land  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  anticipated 
parking  shortage  during  construction 
and  to  provide  sufficient  long-term 
parking  when  the  new  facilities  are  in 
place. 

The  VA  has  requested  that  the  GSA 
transfer  the  property  back  to  the  VA. 
Although  the  GSA  is  willing  to  do  so, 
it  is  requesting  that  the  VA  pay 
$540,000  for  the  tract.  The  VA  does 
not  have  the  funds  in  its  budget  to  pay 
for  the  land.  The  VA  has  inquired  of 
OiSB  whether  OMB  would  waive  the 
Ijayment  for  the  land,  but  OMB  has 
refused  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  transferring  a  small  tract  of 
land  from  one  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  another.  Fairness  dic- 
tates that  the  transfer  of  the  land 
back  to  the  VA  done  at  no  cost,  as  the 
VA  originally  transferred  it  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  at  no  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, this  transfer  would  cost  the 
GSA  nothing,  since  it  received  the 
land  from  the  State  for  free.  This 
transfer  needs  to  be  done  quickly  be- 
cause of  impending  construction.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  this 
measure  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooBD,  as  follows: 

8. 11B4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblied.  That  (a) 
the  real  property  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  transferred  without  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  the  control  and  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Veteranc'  Administration. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  a  tract  of  land  located  in  the 
NW  Vt  of  section  39.  Township  10  North, 
Ranse  3  East,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridi- 
an, consisting  of  5.081  acres,  more  or  less,  in 
Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico,  such  prop- 
erty being  that  same  property  that — 

(i)  was  formerly  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico; 


(2)  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  at  no  cost  for  use  as  a  highway  cor- 
ridor in  1974;  and 

(3)  was  subsequently  retransferred  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Oereral  Services 
Administration  at  no  cost. 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Mat- 
suifAGA.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler): 
S.   1195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,   to  provide   au- 
thorities to  help  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration overcome  difficulties  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  nurses, 
pharmacists,  occupational  and  physi- 
cal therapists,  and  other  health-care 
personnel  in  its  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATIOR  HEALTH-CARE 
PERSONIfEL  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Health-Care  Personnel 
Act  of  1987."  Joining  me  are  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
and  my  colleagues  from  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Senators  Matsu- 
NAGA,  DeConcini.  Mitchell,  and 
Rockefeller. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill,  in  the 
interest  of  assuring  quality  health 
care  for  our  Nation's  eligible  veterans 
in  VA  health-care  facilities,  is  to  help 
overcome  serious  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  VA  health-care 
system  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  capable,  qualified  health-care 
professionals. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  health-care 
system,  with  its  172  hospitals  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  health-care  facilities, 
provides  high-quality  health  care  to 
our  Nation's  veterans.  The  heart  and 
soul  of  the  system  are  the  literally 
hundreds  of  dedicated  individuals- 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  psycholo- 
gists, pharmacists,  occupational  and 
physical  therapists,  technicians,  and 
numerous  other  health  professionals— 
who  are  on  the  f rontlines  in  providing 
those  health  services  to  veterans. 

Our  ability  to  continue  to  meet  otir 
obligation  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  serve  as  the  first  backup  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  medical 
system  in  the  event  of  war  is  depend- 
ent on  the  VA's  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  first-rate  health  professionals. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  substantive  provi- 
sions in  this  measure  would: 

First,  move  pharmacists  and  occupa- 
tional therapists  into  the  title  38/titIe 
5  "hybrid"  category,  thereby  providing 
the  VA  with  needed  flexibility  in  ap- 
pointment and  pay  matters. 

Second,  open  the  Health  Profession- 
al Scholarship  Program  to  physical 
therapists  and  other  individuals  who 
provide  direct  patient-care  services  or 


who  provide  services  incident  to  direct 
patient-care  services. 

Third,  lengthen  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service  under  the  scholarship 
program  from  1  year  for  every  year  of 
support  to  2  years  for  every  year  of 
support  and  provide  priority  for 
nurses  seeking  a  fourth  year  of  bacca- 
laureate training. 

Fourth,  provide  for  nurses  who  work 
on  Saturdays  the  same  premium  pay 
currently  applicable  to  Sunday  work. 

Fifth,  establish  a  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program  for  full-time  nursing 
personnel— or  when  needed  for  other 
full-time  health-care  personnel— who 
are  performing  in  a  superior  fashion 
for  academic  courses  leading  toward 
completion  of  any  degree  program  in 
nursing  or  in  a  field  related  to  nurs- 
ing—or in  other  appropriate  degree- 
granting  fields  for  other  personnel. 

Sixth,  require  that  chiefs  of  nursing 
service  or  their  designees  be  members 
of  VA  health-care  facilities'  policy- 
making and  fiscal  committees. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  1986, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  conduct- 
ed an  extensive  survey  to  assess  re- 
cruitment and  retention  needs  among 
several  non-title  38  VA  health  occupa- 
tions, including  pharmacists,  physical 
therapists,  and  occupational  thera- 
pists, as  well  as  nurses. 

The  report,  entitled  "1986  Survey  of 
Health  Occupational  Staff"  was  con- 
ducted in  order  to  gather  more  con- 
crete information  about  the  staffing 
conditions  of  various  professions 
within  the  VA  system  and  to  identify 
the  geographic  and  personnel  areas 
which  are  experiencing  particular  re- 
cruitment and  retention  difficulties.  In 
addition,  the  survey  identified  factors 
that  VA  facilities  believe  place  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  non- 
VA  hospitals  and  which  may  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  certain  high  VA 
vacancy  and  turnover  rates. 

In  general,  the  data  indicate  that 
pay  is  a  main  factor  in  many  facilities' 
inability  to  attract  and  retain  health- 
care professionals.  Certain  fringe  ben- 
efits, particularly  relating  to  educa- 
tional opportunities,  were  also  cited  as 
being  far  more  generous  in  the  private 
sector,  and  as,  therefore,  being  an 
area,  especially  as  to  nurses,  where  the 
VA  is  at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  continuing 
high  turnover  rates  will  result  in  low- 
ered quality  of  care  for  veterans. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  experi- 
ence that  comes  from  extended  serv- 
ice, and  I  am  concerned  that  some  of 
our  best  people  are  leaving  VA  medical 
centers  for  other  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, high  turnover  rates  are  unneces- 
sarily costly  because  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense associated  with  training  new  em- 
ployees. Finally,  it  is  disadvantageous 
to  veteran  patients  for  vacancies  to  go 


unfilled  for  long  periods  of  time.  As 
the  survey  points  out,  many  vacant  po- 
sitions are  either  being  filled  by  em- 
ployees from  other  occupations  or  lost 
altogether.  We  must  give  the  VA 
better  tools,  including  providing  com- 
petitive salaries  and  benefits,  to  be  ag- 
gressive in  recruiting  the  very  best 
people  into  the  VA  system  and  ensur- 
ing that  the  VA  remains  an  attractive 
employer  so  that  those  individuals 
want  to  stay.  That  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion Is  intended  to  do. 

TITLE  5/TITLE  38  PERSONNEL  HYBRID 
EXPANSION 

Mr.  President,  health-care  personnel 
working  in  DM&S  are  presently  em- 
ployed imder  one  of  two  personnel  sys- 
tems. Under  current  law,  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, physicians'  assistants,  and  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliaries  are 
employed  under  a  special  DM«ScS  per- 
sonnel system  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  This  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1946  when  DM&S  was  first 
established  by  statute  as  a  separate  de- 
partment within  the  VA.  All  other 
health-care  personnel  working  in 
DM&S  are  employed  in  the  regular 
civil  service  imder  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  title  38  personnel  system  was  es- 
tablished because  of  concerns  that  the 
regiilar  civil  service  system  was  not 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  VA  to 
hire  direct  health-care  personnel  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  to  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  employment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  provision  of  health  care. 
Although  there  are  many  parallels  be- 
tween the  title  38  personnel  system 
and  the  civil  service  system,  there  are 
some  significant  differences,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  title  38 
system  has  served  the  VA's  needs  very 
well. 

In  1983. 1  proposed  and  the  Congress 
created  in  Public  Law  98-160  a  title 
38/title  5  "hybrid"  category  in  order 
to  address  the  need  to  improve  the 
VA's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  cer- 
tain health-care  personnel— namely, 
registered  respiratory  therapists,  li- 
censed practical,  or  vocational  nurses, 
and  physical  therapists— as  to  which 
the  VA  wsis  experiencing  significant 
short'SLCCS. 

Although  those  health-care  person- 
nel remain  under  the  title  5  personnel 
system,  the  Administrator  has  the 
same  greater  flexibility  as  under  the 
title  38  personnel  system  with  regard 
to  hiring  practices  and  setting  pay 
rates.  For  instance,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  can  approve  special  pay  rates 
for  hybrid  and  title  38  employees, 
whereas  special  rates  for  title  5  occu- 
pations must  also  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  hybrid  title  5/ 
title  38  category  is  that  those  employ- 
ees are  not  prohibited  from  outside 
employment— many     physical     thera- 


pists, for  example,  appreciate  the  abil- 
ity to  work  extra  hours  in  the  private 
sector— as  are  title  38  employees.  A 
third  advantage  is  that  the  VA  can 
apply  title  38  features  selectively  and 
apply  them  only  at  certain  stations. 

Mr.  President,  the  1986  VA  health 
occupational  staff  survey  found  wide- 
spread recruitment  and  retention 
problems  among  pharmacists  and  oc- 
cupational therapists,  both  of  whom 
are  currently  under  the  title  5  person- 
nel system. 

More  than  52  percent  of  VA  medical 
centers  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  pharma- 
cists. The  turnover  rate  for  pharma- 
cists Is  22.6  percent— nearly  one  out  of 
very  four  pharmacists  leave  the  VA 
annually.  That  results  in  disruption  of 
critical  pharmacy  services  to  inpa- 
tients and  outpatients  as  new  pharma- 
cists are  recruited  and  trained.  Agen- 
cywide  losses  exceeded  gains  by  51 
pharmacists  for  a  net  loss  rate  of 
nearly  2  percent  and  the  vacancy  rate 
was  reported  to  be  2.7  percent  as  of 
December  1986. 

Losses  of  pharmacists  are  primarily 
concentrated  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
States,  in  Florida,  and  in  Wisconsin. 
This  high  number  of  losses  nationwide 
has  resulted  in  nearly  40  percent  of  fa- 
cilities using  alternative  methods  of 
coverage— additional  shifts,  overtime 
on  recurring  bases,  and,  most  trou- 
bling, employing  people  in  other  occu- 
pations to  provide  coverage.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  respondents  to 
the  VA  survey  stated  that  pharmacists 
working  in  non-Federal  medical  facili- 
ties receive  salaries  that  are  higher 
than  those  earned  by  VA  pharmacists 
performing  comparable  work. 

Mr.  President,  likewise,  the  VA  is  ex- 
periencing difficulties  recruiting  and 
retaining  occupational  therapists 
[OT'sl.  Overall  the  VA  experienced  a 
net  loss  rate  of  5  percent  for  OT's.  The 
vacancy  rate  for  OT's  in  the  VA  is  9.2 
percent  with  a  turnover  rate  of  23  per- 
cent—again about  one  in  four  each 
year.  VA  facilities  report  that  nearly 
34  percent  of  OT's  who  left  the  VA  did 
so  for  higher  pay. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  would 
move  pharmacists  and  OT's  into  the 
title  38/title  5  hybrid  category.  In 
times  of  critical  shortages  and  scarce 
personnel  funding,  the  VA  must  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  attract  new  professionals  into  the 
VA  system  and  to  target  those  efforts 
to  the  facilities  most  in  need.  Al- 
though the  hybrid  category  has  cer- 
tainly not  solved  all  the  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  for  physical 
therapists,  licensed  practical  or  voca- 
tional nurses,  or  registered  respiratory 
therapists,  it  has  helped,  and  I  believe 
it  will  also  help  attract  pharmacists 
and  OT's  in  the  VA  and  prevent  fur- 
ther damaging  attrition. 


ADDING  PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS  TO  THE  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROCRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  1986  VA  Health 
Occupational  Staff  survey  found  that 
physical  therapists  [PT's]  have  the 
highest  vacancy  rate  of  any  health 
profession  in  the  VA— 22.9  percent, 
more  than  double  the  next  highest  va- 
caincy  rate.  The  turnover  rate  of  PT's, 
26.5  percent,  is  also  the  highest  In  the 
VA.  Nearly  58  percent  of  responding 
facilities  stated  that  they  were  having 
difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining 
physical  therapists.  Many  reported 
that  their  PT  positions  have  been 
vacant  for  so  long  that  they  were  uti- 
lizing PT  assistants  because  of  their 
inability  to  hire  physical  therapists.  In 
several  facilities,  staff  shortages  have 
caused  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
student  PT  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  demand  for 
and  shortages  of  PT's  and  other  reha- 
bilitation professionals  become  more 
severe,  support  for  the  education  and 
training  of  allied  health  professionals 
has  also  declined.  Cuts  in  Federal 
funding  of  these  programs  have  been  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  shortages. 
Many  rehabilitation  hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, are  starting  up  their  own  schol- 
arship programs  in  order  to  attract 
graduates  into  their  hospitals. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  we  created  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Health  Pro- 
fessional Scholarship  Program  to 
assist  in  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  physicians  and  nurses  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  for 
the  Nation.  Students  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry,  podiatry,  optome- 
try, or  nursing,  or  who  are  enrolled  in 
a  course  of  training  to  become  a  physi- 
cian assistant  or  expanded-function 
dental  auxiliary— these  are  the  profes- 
sions in  the  title  38  personnel  system- 
are  authorized  to  be  eligible  for  schol- 
arships. Individuals  who  receive  a 
scholarship  are  obligated  thereafter  to 
work  in  the  DM&S  for  certain  mini- 
mum periods. 

Before  awarding  scholarships  in  any 
course  of  training  other  than  in  medi- 
cine or  nursing,  however,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  notify  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  awards  not  less  than  60 
days  prior  to  making  the  awards.  Since 
the  education  and  training  needs  have 
been  the  greatest  for  nurses,  thus  far 
the  scholarships  have  been  used  exclu- 
sively to  help  train  nurses.  The  schol- 
arship program  has  been  successful  in 
attracting  and  retaining  nurses  in  the 
VA.  Of  the  434  nurses  who  have  com- 
pleted their  service  obligation  under 
the  scholarship  program,  329—73  per- 
cent—remain employed  at  the  VA. 

PT's  have  manifested  interest  in  the 
scholarship  program,  and  we  believe 
there  may  also  be  interest  among 
other  professionals  whose  skills  are 
also  in  great  demand  in  the  VA.  The 
scholarship  program  offers  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  VA  to  attract  young 
professionals  in  scarce  skill  categories 
into  the  system.  Our  legislation  would 
open  the  program  to  physical  thera- 
pists and  other  individuals  who  pro- 
vide direct  patient-care  services  or  who 
provide  services  incident  to  directd  pa- 
tient-care services. 

The  VA  indicated  in  its  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  request  that  it  would  like 
to  provide  scholarship  support  to  PT 
students  as  well  as  to  nurses  and  its 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request  includ- 
ed $1  million  to  support  1-year  awards 
to  41  full-time  students.  Under  our  leg- 
islation, the  VA  would  be  able  to  make 
those  awards. 

Under  the  current  scholarship  pro- 
gram, recipients  are  required  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  1  year  for  every  year  of 
scholarship  support  they  receive,  with 
a  minitniim  of  2  years.  Other  scholar- 
ship programs,  such  as  the  newly  es- 
tablished Congressional  Teachers 
Scholarship  Program,  require  a  service 
obligation  of  2  years  of  service  for 
every  year  of  scholarship. 

In  order  to  encourage  greater  reten- 
tion of  nurses  and  other  professionals 
who  receive  educational  assistance 
under  the  scholarship  program,  our 
legislation  would  lengthen  the  pay- 
back period  to  2  years  for  every  year 
of  support.  In  addition,  as  described 
later,  it  would  also  provide  that  priori- 
ty in  awarding  scholarships  for  nurses 
would  be  accorded  to  nurses  in  their 
fourth  year  of  training  so  that  they 
would  \)e  able  to  begin  employment 
with  the  VA  as  soon  as  possible. 

NURSE  RKCKUmCENT  AND  RfTTENTION 

Mr.  President,  the  most  serious 
shortage  of  health  personnel  in  the 
VA  and  in  other  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  exists  in  nursing.  With 
more  than  33,000  registered  nurses 
and  a  combined  total  of  60,000  regis- 
tered nurses,  licensed  practical  or  vo- 
cational nurses,  and  nursing  assistants 
working  throughout  the  VA  system  as 
the  primary  care  givers,  any  vacancy 
rate  translates  into  hundreds  of  open 
slots  and  a  decline  in  services. 

The  VA's  1986  survey  found  an  over- 
all vacancy  rate  of  0.8  percent  and  a 
turnover  rate  for  the  full  Nursing 
Service  of  16.6  percent.  RN's  have  a 
relatively  small  vacancy  rate  of  0.2 
percent  as  do  licensed  practical  nurses 
at  0.3  percent  but  nursing  assistants 
are  experiencing  vacancy  rates  of  4 
percent.  However,  I  would  note  that 
these  figures  are  the  net  vacancy  rates 
for  the  entire  VA  system.  Since  some 
facilities  reported  employing  many 
more  nurses  than  they  have  author- 
ized positions  for,  the  net  vacancy 
rates  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  se- 
verity of  the  shortage  problem  at 
many  VA  medical  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Among  facilities  report- 
ing vacancies,  rates  ranged  from  a  low 
of  0.6  percent  to  a  high  of  19.2  per- 
cent. Moreover,  shortages  are  not 
evenly    distributed    throughout    the 


country  nor  uniform  in  every  nursing 
specialty.  Facilities  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Ohio,  and  the  mid-Atlantic 
States  reported  the  highest  net  losses. 
In  northern  California,  there  are  seri- 
ous shortages  of  intensive  care  nurses. 

Nationwide,  the  American  Organiza- 
tion of  Nurse  Executives  found  that 
the  vacancy  rate  for  registered  nurses 
doubled  between  1985  and  1986,  from 
6.3  to  13.6  percent.  Two- thirds  of  the 
hospitals  reported  that  they  needed 
more  than  60  days  to  fill  medical-sur- 
gical positions,  and  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  hospitals  needed  this  long  to  fill 
intensive  care  nursing  posts. 

Mr.  President,  solving  the  nursing 
shortage  problem  nationwide  will  re- 
quire long-term  solutions  that  include 
encouraging  young  people  to  enter  the 
profession.  The  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Nursing  reports  declin- 
ing interest  in  nursing  as  a  career  and 
a  10-percent  decline  in  overall  nursing 
enrollments  from  1983  to  1985.  Enroll- 
ments in  baccalaureate  nursing  pro- 
grams dropped  17  percent  between 
1984  and  1986,  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  this  trend  will  reverse  soon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
shortage  in  nurses  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced. As  many  recall,  in  the  late 
1970's,  a  similar  crisis  emerged.  In  re- 
sponse, in  August  1980,  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  96-330,  which  es- 
tablished the  Health  Professionals 
Scholarship  Program  and  which  made 
significant  improvements  in  the  VA's 
pay  practices  for  nurses. 

In  addition,  that  law  required  a 
study  of  the  problems  VA  medical  cen- 
ters were  having  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining nurses  and  established  pilot 
programs  to  explore  various  alterna- 
tive actions  to  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties. Because  the  nursing  shortage  had 
abated  by  the  time  the  results  of  the 
pilot  program  were  made  available  in 
February  1984,  many  of  the  study's 
recommendations  were  not  pursued. 

Two  areas  specifically  identified  in 
the  1984  report— Saturday  premiiun 
pay  and  tuition  reimbursement — are 
addressed  in  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, our  legislation  seeks  to  give  the 
nursing  service  greater  input  into  the 
decisionmaking  process  at  VA  facilities 
in  order  to  give  nurses  more  recogni- 
tion and  a  stronger  voice  in  matters 
which  directly  affect  their  work  envi- 
ronment. Finally,  our  legislation 
would  modify  the  Health  Professional 
Scholarship  Program  to  give  priority 
to  fourth-year  nurses  for  nursing 
scholarships  in  order  to  maximize  re- 
cruitment into  the  VA  system  of 
nurses  who  are  in  their  last  year  of 
study  and  who  therefore  would  be  able 
to  begin  working  within  a  year. 

SATURDAY  PREMIUM  PAY 

Mr.  President,  current  law  provides 
that  nurses  who  work  on  Sundays  re- 
ceive premium  pay  equal  to  25  percent 
more  than  their  basic  pay.  However, 
nurses  who  work  on  Saturdays  receive 


no  extra  compensation.  In  the  recent 
VA  health  occupational  staff  survey, 
40  percent  of  VA  facilities  reported 
that  weekend  premium  pay  offered  at 
non-VA  medical  facilities  places  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  In  addi- 
tion, many  private  sector  hospitals 
provide  nurses  with  a  minimum  of 
every  other  weekend  off.  VA  medical 
centers  generally  provide  registered 
nurses  one  weekend  off  out  of  three, 
and  since  premium  pay  is  provided 
only  on  Sundays,  this  means  that  not 
only  are  many  VA  nurses  working  1% 
times  as  many  weekends  as  their  non- 
VA  counterparts  but  during  their 
weekends  they  are  receiving  consider- 
ably less  pay. 

Thus,  our  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  same  premium  pay  for  Satur- 
days as  for  Sundays.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  change  would  cost  about  $21 
million  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $22  million 
in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $23  million  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

TUITION  REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  President,  many  private  sector 
hospitals  offer  tuition  reimbursement 
programs  to  enable  nurses  and  certain 
other  health-care  professionals  to 
attend  school  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  degree.  Since  the  nursing 
profession  is  now  emphasizing  bacca- 
laureate degrees  as  a  minimum  degree 
for  staff  nurses,  more  so-called  diplo- 
ma nurses,  those  who  trained  for  3 
years  in  hospital-based  training  pro- 
grams, and  nurses  with  associate's  de- 
grees are  looking  for  ways  to  go  back 
to  school.  Also,  many  nurses  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  are  interested  in 
pursuing  graduate  education. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  VA  fa- 
cilities, as  reported  in  the  VA's  survey, 
believe  that  the  lack  of  availability  of 
tuition  assistance  as  a  fringe  benefit  is 
a  major  disadvantage  in  recruitment 
and  retention.  Over  80  percent  of  hos- 
pitals surveyed  by  the  American  Orga- 
nization of  Nurse  Executives  in  1985 
offered  tuition  assistance  as  a  benefit 
for  full-time  employees. 

VA  medical  centers  are  at  a  major 
competitive  disadvantage  in  this  area. 
Under  the  Government  Employee 
Training  Act,  financial  assistance  for 
additional  course  work  or  training  is 
available.  However,  it  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  upgrading 
skills;  it  cannot  be  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree. 

Oiu-  legislation  would  establish  a 
Health  Professionals  Educational  As- 
sistance Program,  of  which  one  com- 
ponent would  be  the  current  Health 
Professionals  Scholarship  Program— 
with  a  few  changes  I  have  described— 
and  one  component  would  be  a  newly 
established  tuition  reimbursement 
program.  The  tuition  reimbursement 
program  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certiiin  full-time  nursing 
personnel— selected  from  among  those 
rendering   superior   performance— for 


academic  courses  leading  toward  com- 
pletion of  any  degree  program  in  nurs- 
ing or  in  a  field  related  to  nursing.  As 
under  the  scholarship  program,  the 
VA  could  also  provide  tuition  reim- 
bursement for  degrees  to  other  indi- 
viduals—such as  pharmacists,  PT's, 
and  OT's— providing  direct  patient- 
care  services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient-care  services,  if  it  deter- 
mined that  such  a  program  would  help 
alleviate  recruitment  and  retention 
problems. 

Tuition  reimbursement  would  be 
provided  to  nurses  following  successful 
completion  of  the  course  or  courses,  or 
the  VA  could  enter  into  agreements  to 
pay  the  teaching  institution  directly. 
An  employee  who  has  worked  a  mini- 
mimi  of  2  years  full  time  for  the  VA 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,000  a  year— indexed  to  Fed- 
eral pay  raises— and  would  be  required 
to  work  for  the  VA  for  a  period  of  1 
year  following  completion  of  the 
degree  or  the  last  course  taken  while  a 
participant  in  the  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program. 

This  new  program  would  enable  VA 
nurses  to  improve  their  educations, 
their  skills,  and  their  standing  in  the 
medical  community,  thereby  making 
them  better  nurses  to  their  patients  as 
well  as  enabling  VA  medical  centers  to 
be  competitive  with  private-sector  hos- 
pitals. 

NURSING  COMMITTEES 

One  factor  that  contributes  to  job 
dissatisfaction  among  nurses  at 
VAMC's  is  the  lack  of  representation 
of  nurses  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess regarding  policies  that  affect  them 
and  the  overall  management  of  VA  fa- 
cilities. Issues  regarding  workload, 
shift  assignments,  budget,  and  support 
staff  all  contribute  to  the  "quality  of 
life"  for  nurses,  and  nurses  should 
have  input  into  decisions  that  relate  to 
those  issues. 

Because  of  my  commitment  to  ele- 
vating the  role  of  nursing  generally 
and  in  the  VA  specifically  and  so  that 
the  voices  of  nurses  would  be  heard  in 
the  VA's  top  policy  councils,  in  1980  I 
had  proposed  legislation  to  elevate  the 
Director  of  Nursing  Service  in  the  VA 
Central  Office  to  an  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director  or  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Director  in  order  to 
give  the  Nursing  Service  head  a  great- 
er role  in  policy  matters  within 
DM&S.  Although  that  provision  was 
never  enacted,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
VA  proceeded  administratively  to  raise 
the  Director  of  Nursing  Service  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  CMD  level.  At  that 
time  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees stressed  that  it  is  vital  to  have 
extensive  Nursing  Service  participa- 
tion in  planning,  policy  development, 
and  decisionmaking  activities  through- 
out the  VA  health-care  system,  not 
only  at  Central  Office  but  in  individ- 
ual VA  health-care  facilities  as  well. 


Yet,  currently  many  hospital  com- 
mittees do  not  include  nursing  repre- 
sentatives. For  instance,  out  of  172  VA 
medical  centers,  146  include  the  Chief 
of  Nursing  Service  or  designee  on  their 
hospital  education  committees,  135  in- 
clude such  representation  on  the  posi- 
tion management  committees,  while 
only  109  VAMC's  hospital  budget  com- 
mittees do  the  same.  There  are  no 
data  available  as  to  how  many  hospi- 
tals, if  any,  have  nursing  representa- 
tives on  all  pertinent  committees.  I 
suspect  there  are  very  few. 

Thus,  in  order  to  help  VA  medical 
centers  be  more  sensitive  to  nurses' 
concerns  and  issues  and  generally  to 
stress  the  key  roles  of  the  Nursing 
Service  in  VA  health  care,  our  bill 
would  require  that  Chiefs  of  Nursing 
Service  or  their  designees  be  members 
of  all  facilities  policymaking  and  fiscal 
committees,  including  those  relating 
to  budget,  education,  position  manage- 
ment. Dean's  committee,  clinical  exec- 
utive issues,  planning,  and  resource  al- 
location, at  all  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  a  cadre  of  sufficient, 
qualified  health-care  personnel  is  the 
backbone  of  a  strong  VA  health-care 
system.  It  is  critical  that  the  VA  be 
able  to  attract  and  retain  such  person- 
nel. We  need  to  ensure  that  the  VA  is 
able  to  compete  effectively  with  non- 
VA  health-care  employers  for  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  health  persormel. 
Without  sufficient  qualified  personnel, 
DM&S  cannot  be  expected  to  fulfill  its 
mission  of  providing  high-quality 
health  services  to  eligible  veterans. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  intended 
to  further  that  goal. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITI.K:  REKERKNCE  TO  TITLE  M. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Ttixe.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Administration  Health- 
Care  Personnel  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  MAKING  NURSE  ADDITIONAL-PAY  AUTHORI- 
TIES AVAILABLE  T«l  ASSIST  IN  RE- 
CRUrrMENT  AND  RETENTION  OF 
PHARMACISTS  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS. 

(a)  Section  4104  is  amended— 
(1)    in    paragraph    (2),    by    striking    out 
"PharmacisU"  and  all  that  follows  through 


"therapists"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Psychologists  (other  than  those  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)":  and 
(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  strllcing  out  "and";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "nurses"  a  comma 
and  "pharmacists,  and  occupational  thera- 
pists". 

(b)  Section  4107(f)  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  licensed"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "licensed";  and 

(2)  Inserting  "pharmacists,  or  occupation- 
al therapists,"  after  "nurses". 

sec:.  3.  PIUIMIUM  PAY  ('OR  SATURDAY  WORK. 

Section  4107(3)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "Sat- 
urday" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Friday";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (10)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  and  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator 
may  Increase  the  rates  of  additional  pay  au- 
thorized under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (8) 
of  this  subsection."; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"(A)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)": 
and 

(C)  by  repealing  subparagraph  (C). 

SEC.  4.  NURSE  REPRESENTATION. 

Section  4112  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  require  that 
the  Chief  of  Nursing  Service,  or  the  desig- 
nee of  the  Chief,  at  each  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facility  be  Included  in 
the  membership  of  each  policy-making  and 
fiscal  committee  at  each  such  facility  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  (1)  committees 
relating  to  (A)  budget,  (B)  education.  (C) 
position  management.  (D)  clinical  executive 
Issues.  (E)  planning,  and  (F)  resource  alloca- 
tion, and  (2)  the  deans  committee  or  other 
advisory  committee  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  5.  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  73  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Part  V  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  76- VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

"Subchapter  I— General 

"Sec. 

"4301.  Establishment  of  program;  purpose. 

"4302.  Eligibility;  application;  written  con- 
tract. 

"4303.  Breach  of  contract;  liability;  waiver. 

"4304.  Exemption  of  educational  assistance 
payments  from  taxation. 

"4305.  Program  subject  to  avallabUlty  of  ap- 
propriations. 

"Subchapter  II— Veterans'  Administration 

Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program 

"4311.  Duration  of  program. 

"4312.  EllglbUlty;  application:  written  con- 
tract. 

"4313.  Obligated  service. 

"4314.  Breach  of  contract:  liability. 

"Subchapter  III— Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Professional  Tuition  Reim- 
bursement Program 

"4321.  Eligibility:  application;  written  con- 
tract. 

"4322.  Obligated  service. 

"4323.  Breach  of  contract:  liability. 

"4324.  Allocation  and  distribution  of  fund- 
ing. 
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"■4M1. 

"There  fai  hereby  established  a  prograin  to 
be  known  as  the  Vetenuis'  Administration 
Health  Professional  Educational  Assistance 
Program  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Educational  Assistance 
Procram").  which  shall  comprise  (Da  schol- 
arship program  as  provided  for  in  subchap- 
ter n  of  this  chapter,  to  be  known  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Health  Profes- 
sional Scholarship  Program  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Scholarship 
Program"),  and  (3)  a  tuition  reimbursement 
program  as  provided  for  in  subchapter  HI  of 
this  chapter,  to  be  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Health  Professional  Tuition 
Reimbursement  Program  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Tuition  Re- 
imbursement Program").  The  purpose  of 
the  Educational  Assistance  Program  is  to 
assist  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  health-care  personnel  who  provide 
either  direct  patient-care  services  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient-care  services  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  for  the 
NaUon. 
**•  49n.  EligiMUty:  appiioUkMi:  written  contract 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  an  individ- 
ual in  addition  to  meeting  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  section  4312  of  this  tiUe  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Scholarship  Program  or  in  sec- 
tion 4331  of  this  title  for  participation  in 
the  Tuition  Reimbursement  Program, 
must— 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment  or  be  cur- 
rently enrolled  as  a  student  (A)  in  an  ac- 
credited (as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor) educational  institution  in  a  State,  and 
(B)  in  a  course  of  training  offered  by  such 
institution  and  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, leading  toward  completion  of  any 
degree  in  an  appropriate  discipline  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator); 

"(3)  submit  an  application  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  participation  in  the  Educational 
Assistance  Program: 

"(3)  sign  and  submit  to  the  Administrator, 
at  the  time  of  submission  of  such  applica- 
tion, a  written  contract  (described  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section)  to  accept  payment  of 
educational  assistance  and  to  serve  a  period 
of  obligated  service  as  provided  in  section 
4313  of  this  title  for  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram or  in  section  4322  of  this  title  for  the 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Program:  and 

"(4)  at  the  time  of  submission  of  such  ap- 
plication, not  be  obligated  under  any  other 
Federal  program  to  perform  service  after 
completion  of  the  course  of  study  or  pro- 
gram of  such  individual  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(bKl)  In  distributing  application  forms 
and  contract  forms  to  individuals  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  Educational  Assistance 
Program,  the  Administrator  shall  include 
with  such  forms— 

"(A)  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  an  Individual  whose  application 
is  approved  (and  whose  contract  is  accepted) 
by  the  Administrator.  Including  In  the  sum- 
mary a  clear  explanation  of  the  damages  to 
which  the  United  States  is  entitled  under 
section  4314  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
Scholarship  Program  or  section  4323  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  the  Tuition  Reimburse- 
ment Program,  if  the  individual  breaches 
the  contract:  and 

"(B)  a  full  description  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  that  would  apply  to  the  individ- 
ual's participation  in  the  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  and  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such 
application  forms  and  other  information 
available  to  Individuals  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Educational  Assistance  Program 
on  a  date  sufficiently  early  to  allow  such  in- 
dividuals adequate  time  to  prepare  and 
submit  such  forms. 

"(c)  In  selecting  applicants  for  acceptance 
in  the  Educational  Assistance  Program,  the 
Administrator,  in  addition  to  according  pri- 
ority as  set  forth  in  section  4312(bKl)  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  Scholarship 
Program  or  in  section  4321(b)  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  the  Tuition  Reimbursement 
Program,  shall  give  priority  to  the  applica- 
tions of  individuals  who  have  previously  re- 
ceived educational  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram and  have  not  completed  the  program 
of  education  undertaken  under  such  section. 

"(dXl)  An  individual  becomes  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Educational  Assistance  Program 
only  upon  the  Administrator's  approval  of 
the  individual's  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator's acceptance  of  the  contract 
signed  by  the  individual  under  subsection 
(aK3)  of  this  section. 

'(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  writ- 
ten notice  to  an  individual  promptly  upon 
the  Administrator's  approval  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  of  the  individ- 
ual's participation  in  the  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program. 

"(e)  The  written  contract  (referred  to  in 
subsection  (aK3)  of  this  section)  between 
the  Administrator  and  a  participant  in  the 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  In  addition 
to  the  provisions  specified  in  section  4312(b) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  Scholarship 
Program  or  in  section  4321(d)  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  the  Tuition  Reimbursement 
Program,  shall  contain- 

"(IKA)  subject  to  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator's  agreement— 

"(1)  to  provide  the  participant  with  educa- 
tional assistance  as  authorized  in  this  chap- 
ter and  specified  in  the  agreement,  and 

"(ii)  to  afford  the  participant  the  opportu- 
nity for  employment  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (subject  lo  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose and  other  qualifications  established  in 
accordance  with  section  4105  of  this  title): 
and 

"(B)  subject  to  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  participant's  agreement— 

"(1)  to  accept  such  educational  assistance: 

"(ii)  to  maintain  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  course  of  training  until  complet- 
ed: and 

"(ill)  while  enrolled  in  such  course,  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic 
standing  (as  determined  by  the  educational 
institution  offering  such  course  of  training 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator): 

"(2)  a  provision  that  any  financial  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  a 
contract  entered  into  under  this  chapter, 
and  any  obligation  of  the  participant  which 
is  conditioned  thereon,  is  contingent  upon 
funds  being  appropriated  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter: 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  damages  to  which 
the  United  States  is  entitled  under  section 
4314  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  Schol- 
arship Program  or  section  4323  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  the  Tuition  Reimbursement 
Program,  for  the  participant's  breach  of  the 
contract:  and 

"(4)  such  other  statements  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  Administrator  and  of 
the  participant  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. 


"(f)  The  maximum  amount  of  (1)  the 
monthly  stipend  paid  to  a  participant  in  the 
Scholarship  Program,  specified  In  section 
4312(d)(1)(B)  of  this  title  and  as  previously 
adjusted  (if  at  all)  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  and  (2)  the  maximum  amount  of 
tuition  reimbursement  provided  to  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Tuition  Reimbursement  Pro- 
gram, specified  in  section  4321(e)  of  this 
title  and  as  previously  adjusted  (if  at  all)  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  Administrator  for  each 
school  year  ending  in  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1988,  by  an  amount 
(rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  $1) 
equal  to  the  anu>unt  of  such  stipend  or  tui- 
tion reimbursement  multiplied  by  the  over- 
all percentage  (as  set  forth  in  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
5305  of  title  5)  of  the  adjustment  (if  such 
adjustment  is  an  increase)  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  made  ef- 
fective in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
school  year  ends. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year— 

"(1)  the  number  of  students  receiving  edu- 
cational assistance  under  the  Educational 
Assistance  Program,  broken  down  to  show 
the  numbers  of  students  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Scholarship  Program  and  the 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Program  separate- 
ly, and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
each  type  of  health  profession  training 
under  each  program: 

"(2)  the  education  institutions  providing 
such  training  to  students  in  each  program: 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed 
under  each  program,  by  health  profession 
category,  during  the  school  year  beginning 
In  such  year  and  the  total  number  of  such 
applications  so  filed  for  all  years  in  which 
the  Educational  Assistance  Program  (or 
predecessor  program)  has  been  in  existence: 

"(4)  the  average  amounts  of  educational 
assistance  provided  per  participant  in  the 
Scholarship  Program  and  per  participant  in 
the  Tuition  Reimbursement  Program; 

"(5)  the  amount  of  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses paid,  by  health  profession  category, 
in  the  aggregate  and  at  each  educational  in- 
stitution for  the  school  year  beginning  in 
such  year  and  for  prior  school  years; 

"(6)  the  number  of  scholarships  accepted, 
by  health  profession  category,  during  the 
school  year  beginning  in  such  year  and  the 
number,  by  health  profession  category, 
which  were  offered  and  not  accepted:  and 

"(7)  the  number  of  participants  who  com- 
plete a  course  or  course  of  training  in  each 
program  each  year  and  for  all  years  such 
program  (or  predecessor  program)  has  been 
in  existence. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  Educational  As- 
sistance Program. 

"§  4303.  Breach  of  contract;  liability;  waiver 

"(a)(1)  Any  obligation  under  the  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  (or  a  written  con- 
tract thereunder)  of  a  ptu-ticipant  in  the 
Educational  Assistance  Program  for  service 
or  payment  of  damages  shall  be  canceled 
upon  the  death  of  the  participant. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  waiver  or  sus- 
pension of  any  obligation  of  a  participant 
for  service  or  payment  under  such  Program 
(or  a  contract  thereunder)  whenever  compli- 
ance by  the  participant  is  impossible  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
participant  or  whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  waiver  or  suspension  of 
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compliance  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(3)  Any  obligation  of  a  participant  under 
such  Program  (or  a  contract  thereunder)  for 
payment  of  damages  may  not  be  released  by 
a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title  11 
before  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period 
beginning  on  the  first  date  that  payment  of 
such  damages  Is  due. 

••(b)  The  Administrator,  In  cooperation 
with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
other  relevant  departments  and  agencies 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  participant  or 
individual  involved,  may  permit— 

"(1)  any  period  of  obligated  service  re- 
quired to  be  performed  imder  this  chapter 
to  be  performed  In  another  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  in  the  Armed  Forces:  and 
"(2)  any  period  of  obligated  service  re- 
quired to  be  performed  In  another  Federal 
department  or  agency  or  In  the  Armed 
Forces  under  another  Federal  health  per- 
sonnel educational  assistance  program  to  be 
performed  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

"§  4304.  Exemption  of  educational  assisUnce  pay- 
ments from  taxation 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  any  pay- 
ment to,  or  on  behalf  of  a  participant  in  the 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  for  tuition, 
education  expenses,  or  a  stipend  imder  this 
chapter  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
"§  4305.  Program  subject  to  availability  of  appro- 
priations 

•The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
make  payments  under  this  chapter  is  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  are  available  for 
such  purposes. 

'SoBCHAPTEH  II— Veterans'  AD»ai«iSTRATiON 
Health  Profbssional  Scholarship  Program 
"8  4311.  Duration  of  program 

"The    Administrator    may    not    furnish 
scholarships    to    new    participants    in    the 
Scholarship  Program  after  September  30, 
1992. 
"§  4312.  Eligibility:  application;  written  contract 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
Scholarship  Program,  an  individual,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  the  requirements  specified 
In  section  4302  of  this  title,  must  be  accept- 
ed for  enrollment  or  be  enrolled  (as  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  of  section  4302(a)  of 
this  title)  as  a  full-time  student,  except  that 
an  Individual  who  is  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employee  described  in  subsection  (e)(1) 
of  this  section  may  be  accepted  as  a  partici- 
pant if  accepted  for  enrollment  or  enrolled 
(as  described  in  clause  (1)  of  section  4302(a) 
of  this  title)  for  study  on  less  than  a  full- 
time  but  not  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 
(Such  a  participant  Is  hereinafter  in  this 
subchapter  referred  to  as  a  'part-time  stu- 
dent".) 

"(b)(1)  In  selecting  applicants  who  are 
pursuing  a  course  of  training  In  nursing  for 
acceptance  In  the  Scholarship  Program,  the 
Administrator.  In  addition  to  according  pri- 
orities as  set  forth  in  section  4302(c)  of  this 
title,  shall  give  priority  to  the  applications 
of  individuals  who  have  completed  3  years 
of  a  4-year  course  of  training  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

"(2)  Before  awarding  the  Intltial  scholar- 
ship In  any  course  of  training  other  than  in 
medicine  or  nursing,  the  Administrator,  not 
less  than  60  days  before  awarding  such 
scholarship,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Administrator's 
Intent  to  award  a  scholarship  In  such  course 
of  training  and  of  the  reasons  why  the 


award  of  scholarships  in  such  course  of 
training  is  necessary  to  assist  in  providing 
for  the  Veteran's  Administration  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  personnel  in  the  health  pro- 
fession concerned. 

••(c)  The  written  contract  referred  to  in 
section  4302(a)(3)  of  this  title  between  the 
Administrator  and  a  participant  In  the 
Scholarship  Program,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  such  section,  shall 
contain— 

"(1)  the  Administrator's  agreement,  sul>- 
ject  to  section  4302(e)(2)  of  this  title,  to  pro- 
vide the  participant  with  a  scholarship  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  for 
from  1  to  4  school  years  (or  In  a  case  In 
which  an  extension  Is  granted  under  subsec- 
tion (eK3)  of  this  section,  the  number  of 
school  years  provided  for  as  a  result  of  such 
extension)  during  which  period  the  partici- 
pant is  pursuing  a  course  of  training  de- 
scribed In  section  4302(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title: 
and 

"(2)  subject  to  section  4302(e)(2)  of  this 
title,  the  participant's  agreement- 

"(A)  to  serve  as  a  full-time  employee  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  a  period  of  time  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
chapter referred  to  as  the  period  of  obligat- 
ed service")  of  2  calendar  years  for  each 
school  year  or  part  thereof  for  which  the 
participant  was  provided  a  scholarship 
under  the  Scholarship  Program  (to  be  re- 
duced, in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  Is  a 
part-time  student,  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  that  the  number  of  credit  hours 
carried  by  such  participant  In  any  such 
school  year  bears  to  the  number  of  credit 
hours  required  to  be  carried  by  a  full-time 
student  In  the  course  of  training  being  pur- 
sued by  the  participant,  but  in  no  event,  to 
less  than  one  year); 

"(B)  If  the  participant's  period  of  obligat- 
ed service  is  deferred  under  section 
4313(b)(3)(A)(i)  of  this  title,  to  serve  any  ad- 
ditional period  of  obligated  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  Admlnstrator  under  section 
4313(b)(4)(B)  of  this  title; and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  a 
part-time  student,  to  maintain  employment, 
while  enrolled  in  such  course  of  training,  as 
a  Veterans'  Admlnstration  employee  perma- 
nently assigned  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  facility. 

•(dMl)  A  scholarship  provided  to  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Scholarship  Program  for  a 
school  year  under  a  written  contract  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  shall  consist  of — 

'•(A)  payment  to,  or  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  on  behalf 
of,  the  participant  of  the  amount  of— 

"(i)  the  tuition  of  the  participant  In  such 
school  year,  and 

"(ID  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses, including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses:  and 

"(B)  payment  to  the  participant  of  a  sti- 
pend of  not  in  excess  of  $485  per  month  (ad- 
justed In  accordance  with  section  4302(f)  of 
this  title)  for  each  of  the  12  consecutive 
months  beginning  with  the  first  month  of 
such  school  year,  except  that  a  stipend  may 
not  be  paid  to  a  participant  who  is  a  full- 
time  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnstra- 
tion and  the  stipend  of  a  participant  who  Is 
a  part-time  student  shall  be  adjusted  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  contract  with 
an  educational  institution  in  which  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Scholarship  Program  is  en- 
rolled for  the  payment  to  the  educational 
institution  of  the  amounts  of  tuition  and 
other  reasonable  educational  expenses  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (IKA)  of  this  subsec- 


tion. Payment  to  such  an  educational  insti- 
tution may  be  made  without  regard  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3324  of  title 
31. 

"(eKl)  To  be  accepted  as  a  participant  as 
a  part-time  student,  an  Individual  must  be  a 
full-time  Veterans'  Administration  employ- 
ee permanently  assigned  to  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  facility  on  the  date 
on  which  such  Individual  submits  the  appli- 
cation referred  to  In  subsection  (aK2)  of  sec- 
tion 4302  of  this  title  and  on  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  becomes  a  participant 
in  the  Scholarship  Program. 

•'(2)  If  a  participant  in  the  Scholarship 
Program  is  awarded  a  scholarship  as  a  part- 
time  student— 

"(A)  the  maximum  amount  of  the  stipend 
payable  to  such  participant  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)(B)  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
duced In  accordance  with  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  credit  hours  required  to 
be  carried  by  a  full-time  student  In  the 
course  of  training  being  pursued  by  the  par- 
ticipant: and 

•(B)  a  stipend  may  not  be  paid  to  such  a 
participant  under  such  subsection  for  any 
month  during  which  such  participant  Is  not 
actually  attending  the  course  of  training  in 
which  such  participant  is  enrolled. 

■'(3)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  Is  a 
part-time  student,  the  Administrator  may 
extend  the  scholarship  award  period  to  a 
maximum  of  6  school  years  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  an  extension 
would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

'•(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  participants  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram shall  not  by  virtue  of  their  participa- 
tion in  such  program  (1)  be  considered  to  be 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
(2)  be  counted  against  any  personnel  celling 
affecting  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 
"§  4313.  Obligated  service 

•(a)  Each  participant  in  the  Scholarship 
Program  shall  provide  service  in  the  full- 
time  clinical  practice  of  such  participant's 
profession  or  in  another  health-care  posi- 
tion, in  an  assignment  or  location  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  as  full-time 
employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  period  of  obligated  service  provided 
In  the  contract  of  such  participant  entered 
into  under  section  4302(a)(3)  of  this  title. 

••(b)(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  prior  to  (A) 
the  date  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  participant  in 
the  Scholarship  Program  who  is  a  full-time 
student,  or  (B)  the  date  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  a  participant  who  is  a  part-time  stu- 
dent, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
participant  of  the  date  described  In  the  ap- 
plicable such  paragraph  for  the  beginning 
of  such  participant's  period  of  obligated 
service. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  applica- 
ble date  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  or  provided  for  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  not 
a  full-time  employee  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  appoint  such  partici- 
pant as  such  an  employee:  and 

•■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is 
such  an  employee  but  is  not  serving  In  a  po- 
sition for  which  such  participant's  course  of 
training  prepared  such  participant,  assign 
such  participant  to  such  a  position. 
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"(SMAXi)  With  respect  to  a  participant  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  d«itistry.  optometry,  or  podia- 
try, the  date  for  the  ttegiiming  of  the  par- 
ticipant's period  of  obligated  service  is  the 
date  upon  which  the  participant  becomes 
licenoed  to  practice  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  optometry  or  podiatry,  as  the  case 
may  be.  in  a  State,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  at  the  request  of  such  partici- 
pant to  complete  an  internship  or  residency 
or  other  advanced  clinical  training.  If  the 
participant  requests  such  a  deferral,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  participant  that 
such  deferral  could  lead  to  an  additional 
period  of  obligated  service  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(il)  No  such  period  of  internship  or  resi- 
dency or  other  advanced  clinical  training 
shall  be  counted  toward  satisfying  a  period 
of  obligated  service  under  this  subchapter. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  a  participant  receiv- 
ing a  degree  from  a  school  of  nursing,  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  participant's 
period  of  obligated  service  is  the  later  of  (i) 
the  date  upon  which  the  participant  com- 
pletes such  participant's  courses  of  training, 
or  (ii)  the  date  upon  which  the  participant 
becomes  registered  as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a 
SUte. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  a  participant  receiv- 
ing a  degree  from  an  institution  other  than 
a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  nursing,  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  participant's  period 
of  obligated  service  is  the  date  upon  which 
the  participant  completes  the  course  of 
training  leading  to  such  degree. 

"(4)  Any  participant  whose  period  of  obli- 
gated service  is  deferred  under  paragraph 
(3XA)  of  this  sulisection— 

"(A)  shall  be  required  to  undertalte  intern- 
ship or  residency  or  other  advanced  clinical 
training  in  an  accredited  program  in  an  edu- 
cational Institution  which  is  an  affiliated  in- 
stitution (as  defined  in  section  4108(c)(1)  of 
this  title)  and  with  respect  to  which  the  af- 
filiation agreement  provides  that  all  or  part 
of  the  internship  or  residency  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training  will  be  undertaiten 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
faculty:  and 

"(B)  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  incur  an  addi- 
tional period  of  obligated  service— 

"(i)  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a  calendar 
year  for  each  year  of  internship  or  residen- 
cy or  other  advanced  clinical  training  (or  a 
proportionate  ratio  thereof),  if  the  intern- 
ship, residency,  or  advanced  clinical  training 
is  in  a  medical  specialty  necessary  to  meet 
the  health  care  requirements  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  (as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor); or 

"(ii)  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cal- 
endar year  for  each  year  of  internship  or 
residency  or  other  advanced  clinical  training 
(or  a  proportionate  ratio  thereof),  if  the  in- 
ternship, residency,  or  advanced  clincial 
training  is  not  in  a  medical  specialty  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  health  care  requirements 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator). 

"(S)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  the  date  for  the  begiiuung  of 
the  period  of  obligated  service  of  a  partici- 
pant who  was  a  part-time  student.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  prescribe  terms  as  similar  as 
practicable  to  the  terms  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(cMl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  a  participant  in  the 


Scholarship  Program  shall  be  considered  to 
have  begun  serving  such  participant's 
period  of  obligated  service— 

"(A)  on  the  date,  after  such  participant's 
course  completion  date,  on  which  such  par- 
ticipant (in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  is  appointed  under  this 
chapter  as  a  full  time  employee  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  or 

"(B)  if  the  participant  is  a  part-time  em- 
ployee in  the  E>epartment  of  M^iicine  and 
Surgery  on  such  course  complet  on  date,  on 
the  date  thereafter  on  which  sjch  partici- 
pant is  assigned  to  a  position  U  •  which  such 
participant's  course  of  training  prepared 
such  participant. 

"(2)  A  participant  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram who  on  such  participant's  course  com- 
pletion date  is  a  full-time  employee  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  serv- 
ing in  a  capacity  for  which  such  partici- 
pant's course  of  training  prepared  such  par- 
ticipant shall  be  considered  to  have  begun 
serving  such  participant's  period  of  obligat- 
ed service  on  such  course  completion  date. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "course  completion  date"  means 
the  date  on  which  a  participant  in  the 
Scholarship  Program  completes  such  par- 
ticipant's course  of  training  under  the  pro- 
gram. 
"§4314.  Breach  of  contract;  liability 

"(a)  A  participant  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram (other  than  a  participant  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  who  fails  to 
accept  payment,  or  instructs  the  education- 
al institution  in  which  the  participant  is  en- 
rolled not  to  accept  payment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  scholarship  under  the  contract  en- 
tered into  under  section  4302(a)(3)  of  this 
title,  shall,  in  addition  to  any  period  of  obli- 
gated service  or  other  obligation  or  liability 
under  the  contract,  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  $1,500  as  liquidat- 
ed damages. 

"(b)  A  participant  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram who- 
'd) fails  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level 
of  academic  standing  in  the  educational  in- 
stitution in  which  the  participant  is  enrolled 
(such  level  determined  by  the  educational 
institution  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator), 

"(2)  is  dismissed  from  such  educational  in- 
stitution for  disciplinary  reasons, 

"(3)  voluntarily  terminates  the  course  of 
training  in  such  educational  institution 
before  the  completion  of  such  course  of 
training, 

"(4)  fails  to  become  licensed  to  practice 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  or 
optometry  in  a  State,  fails  to  become  regis- 
tered as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a  State,  or  fails 
to  meet  any  applicable  licensure  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  other  health-care 
personnel  who  provide  either  direct  patient- 
care  services  or  services  incident  to  direct 
patient-care  services,  during  a  period  of  time 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  or 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  a 
part-time  student,  fails  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, while  enrolled  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing being  pursued  by  such  participant,  as  a 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  perma- 
nently assigned  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  facility. 
In  lieu  of  any  service  obligation  arising 
under  such  contract,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  which  has 
been  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  participant 
under  contract. 

"(c)  If  a  participant  in  the  Scholarship 
Program  breaches  the  written  contract  by 


falling  (for  any  reason)  to  complete  such 
participant's  period  of  obligated  service,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  participant  an  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 


A=3<t> 


(^) 


in  which  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover  '♦'  is  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  paid  under  this  subchapter 
or  on  behalf  of  the  participant  and  the  in- 
terest on  such  amounts  which  would  be  pay- 
able if  at  the  time  the  amounts  were  paid 
they  were  loans  bearing  interest  at  the  max- 
imum legal  prevailing  rate,  as  determined 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  "f  is 
the  total  number  of  months  in  the  partici- 
pant's period  of  obligated  service,  including 
any  additional  period  of  obligated  service  in 
accordance  with  section  4313(b)(4)(B)  of 
this  title:  and  's'  is  the  number  of  months  of 
such  period  served  by  the  participant  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4313  of  this  title.  Any 
amount  of  damages  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  this  section  will, 
within  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  breach  of  the  written  contract, 
be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

"Subchapter  III— Vbtkrans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Professional  Tuition  Reim- 
bursement Program 

"§4321.  Eligibility;  application;  written  contract 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Program,  an  indi- 
vidual, in  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments specified  in  section  4302  of  this  title, 
must— 

"(1)  be  a  full-time  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Nursing  Service  employee  permanently 
assigned  to  a  Veteran's  Administration 
health-care  facility  who  has  been  employed 
at  such  facility  for  at  least  2  years  smd  be 
enrolled  in  a  course  of  training  offered  by 
an  institution  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor leading  toward  completion  of  (A)  an  as- 
sociate or  higher  degree  in  nursing  or  (B)  a 
masters  or  doctoral  degree  in  a  field  related 
to  nursing;  or 

"(2)  if  the  administrator  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel  in  the  health  profession 
concerned,  be  a  full-time  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employee  providing  either  direct  pa- 
tient-care services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient-care  services  who  is  perma- 
nently assigned  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  facility  and  who  has  been 
employed  at  such  facility  for  at  least  2  years 
and  be  enrolled  in  a  course  of  training  of- 
fered by  such  an  institution,  and  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  leading  toward  com- 
pletion of  a  masters  or  doctoral  degree  in  an 
appropriate  field. 

"(b)  In  selecting  applicants  for  acceptance 
in  the  Tuition  Reimbursement  Program,  the 
Administrator,  in  addition  to  according  pri- 
orities as  set  forth  in  section  4302(c)  of  this 
title,  shall  give  priority  to  the  applications 
of  (A)  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
superior  proficiency  and  performance  and 
who  give  evidence  of  sustained  and  im- 
proved performance,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  Nurse  of  the  facility  at  which  the  in- 
dividual is  employed,  in  consultation  with 
the  local  career  development  committee, 
and  (B)  individuals  who  have  previously  re- 


ceived   tuition    reimbursement    under    the 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Program. 

"(c)  Before  approving  tuition  reimburse- 
ment assistance  in  any  course  of  training 
other  than  nursing,  the  Administrator,  not 
less  than  60  days  before  awarding  such  as- 
sistance, shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Administrator's 
intent  to  award  assistance  in  such  course  of 
training  and  of  the  reasons  why  the  award 
of  such  assistance  in  such  course  of  training 
is  necessary  to  assist  in  providing  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel  in  the  health  profession 
concerned. 

"(d)  The  written  contract  referred  to  in 
section  4302(a)(3)  of  this  title  between  the 
Administrator  and  participant  in  the  Tui- 
tion Reimbursement  Program,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  such  sec- 
tion, shall  contain— 

"(1)  the  Administrator's  agreement,  sub- 
ject to  section  4302(e)(2)  of  this  title,  to  pro- 
vide the  participant  with  tuition  reimburse- 
ment following  successful  completion  (as  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  involved)  of  (1)  a  course  or 
courses  required  for  the  course  of  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  (ii)  a  course  or  courses  taken  as  nec- 
essary prerequisites  for  degree  program  en- 
rollment if  a  letter  regarding  the  potential 
enrollment  of  the  participant  from  an  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  institution  involved 
Includes  a  statement  specifying  such  prereq- 
uisites; and 

"(2)  subject  to  section  4302(e)(2)  of  this 
title,  the  participant  agrees— 

"(A)  to  maintain  employment  while  en- 
rolled in  the  course  of  training  being  pur- 
sued by  such  participant,  as  a  full-time  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employee  permanent- 
ly assigned  to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
health-care  facility;  and 

"(B)  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  for  one  year  (hereinafter  in  this 
subchapter  referred  to  as  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service')  after  completion  of  the 
course  for  which  the  participant  received 
tuition  reimbursement. 

"(e)  Tuition  reimbursement  provided  to  a 
participant  in  the  Tuition  Reimbursement 
Program  shall  not  exceed  $2,000  per  year 
(adjusted  in  accordance  with  section  4302(f) 
of  this  title). 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  contract  with 
an  educational  institution  pursuant  to 
which  such  an  institution  would  provide  a 
course  or  courses  at  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  facility  to  participants  in 
the  Tuition  Reimbursement  Program.  Pur- 
suant to  the  contract,  the  Administrator 
may  agree  to  pay  to  the  institution  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  such  a  course  by  the  amount  of  tui- 
tion reimbursement  each  participant  would 
receive  for  enrolling  and  successfully  com- 
pleting such  course. 
"§  4322.  Obligated  service 

"(a)  Each  participant  in  the  Tuition  Reim- 
bursement Program  shall  provide  service  in 
the  full-time  clinical  practice  of  such  par- 
ticipant's profession  as  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
period  of  obligated  service  provided  in  the 
contract  of  such  participant  entered  under 
section  4302(a)(3)  of  this  title. 

""(b)  A  participant  who  on  such  partici- 
pant's course  completion  date  is  a  full-time 
employee  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 


and  Surgery  shall  be  considered  to  have 
begun  serving  such  participant's  period  of 
obligated  service  on  the  course  completion 
date. 

"(c)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  participant 
whose  tuition  was  paid  pursuant  to  section 
4321(f)  of  this  title,  if  a  participant  in  the 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Program  fails  to 
successfully  complete  a  course,  no  reim- 
bursement will  be  provided  and  no  period  of 
obligated  service  will  be  incurred. 

""(d)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  whose  tui- 
tion was  paid  pursuant  to  section  4321(f)  of 
the  title  and  who  fails  to  complete  the 
course  involved,  the  period  of  obligation 
shall  be  of  the  same  duration  as  it  would 
have  been  if  the  participant  had  successful- 
ly completed  the  course  and  the  course  com- 
pletion date  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
date  on  which  the  participant's  failure 
become  an  established  fact. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "course  completion  date'  means  the 
date  on  which  a  participant  in  the  Tuition 
Reimbursement  Program  completes  such 
participant's  course  of  training  under  the 
program. 
"§  4323.  Breach  of  contract;  liability 

"(a)  A  participant  in  the  Tuition  Reim- 
bursement Program  who  fails  to  maintain 
employment  as  a  Veterans'  Administration 
employee  permanently  assigned  to  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  facility— 

"(1)  shall  not  receive  reimbursement  for 
tuition  for  the  course  or  courses  in  which 
the  participant  is  enrolled:  and 

"(2)  in  lieu  of  any  service  obligation  aris- 
ing from  completion  of  a  course  or  courses 
in  a  previous  semester  or  quarter,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
participant  under  the  contract. 

"(b)  If  a  participant  in  the  Tuition  Reim- 
bursement Program  breaches  the  written 
contract  by  failing  (for  any  reason)  to  com- 
plete such  participant's  period  of  obligated 
service,  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  participant  an  amount 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formula: 


A=3<l) 


(^) 


in  which  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover:  '<»>'  is  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  paid  under  this  subchapter 
or  on  behalf  of  the  participant  and  the  in- 
terest on  such  amounts  which  would  be  pay- 
able if  at  the  time  the  amounts  were  paid 
they  were  loans  bearing  interest  at  the  max- 


the  recruitment  and  retention  needs  of  that 
facility,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor.". 

SKt'.  6.  KrKKtTIVE  OAT*::  SAVINCS  CLAUSE. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  73  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  remain 
in  effect  with  respect  to  scholarships  award- 
ed under  such  subchapter. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  friend  from  Cidi- 
fomia,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  in 
introducing  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Administration  Health-Care  Personnel 
Act  of  1987."  I  am  most  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Cranston  on  this  initia- 
tive which  will  improve  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  [VA]  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  quality  allied  health- 
care professionals. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  effectively 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  it  is  vital  that  the  VA 
employ  high  quality  health-care  per- 
sonnel. To  do  so,  the  VA  must  have  a 
variety  of  tools  at  its  disposal  to  at- 
tract these  professionals  to  the  VA 
system. 

All  to  often,  professionals  leave  the 
VA  for  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector  which  offer  higher  salaries, 
fringe  benefits,  and  educational  assist- 
ance. Of  course,  the  private  sector  uti- 
lizes a  variety  of  innovative  techniques 
to  address  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties.  They  have  the  flexibility 
to  do  so. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
VA  must  be  provided  with  the  flexibil- 
ity to  use  such  innovative  methods  if 
they  are  to  respond  to  critical  staffing 
shortages  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
that  flexibility. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  critical 
problem  regarding  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  certain  health-care 
personnel.  I  have  spoken  before  about 
the  shortage  of  nurses  in  this  country 
in  general,  and  the  VA,  in  particular. 
However,  the  VA  is  also  experiencing 
recruitment  and  retention  difficulties 
for  other  health  professionals— specifi- 
cally occupational  therapists  and 
pharmacists.  These  professionals  also 


imum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as  determined    pj^y  ^jj  extremely  important  role  in 


by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States:  t'  is 
the  total  number  of  months  in  the  partici- 
pant's period  of  obligated  service:  and  "s'  is 
the  number  of  months  of  such  period  served 
by  the  participant  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4322  of  this  title.  Any  amount  of  dam- 
ages which  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
recover  under  this  section  will,  within  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  breach  of  the  written  contract,  be  paid 
to  the  United  States. 
"§  4324.  Allocation  and  digtribution  of  funding 

"In  determining  the  amount  of  funding  to 
allocate  to  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care facilities  in  connection  with  the  Tui- 
tion Reimbursement  Program,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  account  (1)  the  per- 
sonnel ceiling  for  nursing  personnel,  and  (2) 


the  VAs  ability  to  provide  quality 
medical  services.  Their  services  are 
vital. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  in  order  to 
address  declining  enrollment  in  areas 
of  study  relating  to  allied  health  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  flexibility  in  pay  schedules.  These 
types  of  initiatives  are  crucial  to  re- 
spond to  this  most  serious  issue. 

In  that  light,  on  March  11,  1987.  I 
introduced  S.  713,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  Registered 
Nurse  Variable  Incentive  Bonus  Act  of 
1987."  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
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VA  to  pay  up  to  a  $20,000  bonus  to 
redstered  nurses  who  agree  to  serve 
on  a  full-time  basis  at  a  geographic  lo- 
cation or  in  a  professional  specialty 
for  a  »Tiinimiim  of  3  years. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  testimony 
on  these  measures  during  the  commit- 
tee's Bfoy  21  hearing  and  to  working 
with  Senator  Chawston  and  the  other 
committee  members  on  this  important 
matter.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Month:"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HATIOHAL  ASTHMA  AND  ALLERGY  AWARENESS 
MORTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  designate  May  1987  as  "Nation- 
al Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Month."  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Fazio,  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the 
House,  which  passed  on  April  25,  1987. 

Asthma  and  allergic  diseases  cause 
significant  hardship  for  more  than  35 
million  Americans  every  year.  This 
hardship  is  not  only  financial,  but  cre- 
ates physical  and  emotional  concerns. 
One  out  of  every  six  Americans  is  af- 
flicted. Asthma  alone  may  affect  9  mil- 
lion Americans  and  one-third  of  these 
are  children.  An  estimated  5,000  indi- 
viduals die  each  year  from  asthma. 
This  Is  especially  tragic  since  we  have 
the  medical  know-how  to  prevent 
these  deaths  by  proper  and  timely 
treatment. 

The  financial  toll  Is  tremendous. 
The  American  public  pays  $4  billion 
per  year  in  medical  biUs  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  treatment  and  diag- 
nosis of  asthma  and  allergy,  and  pays 
another  $2  million  per  year  in  indirect 
social  costs.  For  example,  about  8  mil- 
lion workdays  and  130  million  school- 
days a  year  are  lost  due  to  hay  fever 
and  asthma.  In  addition,  occupational 
aUergic  diseases  are  now  believed  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  workplace-caused  ill- 
nesses. 

There  are  many  recent  medical  de- 
velopments which  allow  our  health 
care  providers  to  provide  better  care, 
including  new  medicines  and  addition- 
al knowledge  in  the  field  of  immunolo- 
gy. Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  raise 
the  level  of  concern,  both  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  and  in  the  workplace  since 
there  is  help  available.  In  addition,  it 
is  wise  to  call  attention  to  the  vast 
number  of  individuals  who  suffer  from 
these  disorders  as  public  awareness 
helps  to  promote  both  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  directed  toward  their 
eradication. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  call  on 
us  to  Join  our  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  pass  this  joint  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  137 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  35.000.000  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma- related  deaths; 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  is  due  In  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases; 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  In  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees; 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $4,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  social  costs  of 
asthma  and  allergic  diseases; 

Whereas  because  of  recent  developments 
in  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  better  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  immunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  Ill- 
nesses; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1987  is  designated  as  "National  Asthma 
and  Allergy  Awareness  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle!  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  program  under 
which  parenteral  diacetylmorphine 
will  be  made  available  through  quali- 
fied pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tractable pain  due  to  cancer. 

S.  321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
321,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  interstate  transport 
of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and 
new  sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  322,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosixtnsors  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
restore  income  averaging  for  farmers, 
to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  cost  recovery  for  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  implementation  of  certain 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  respecting  irradiated 
foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
lal>els  for  irradiated  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  490.  a  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
to  strengthen.  United  States  trade 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  500,  a  bill  to  identify  and  reduce 
barriers  to,  and  distortions  of,  interna- 
tional trade  in  rice:  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  United  States  rice  exports:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
an  executive  department. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  673,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
to  help  ensure  healthful  schools  and 
workplaces. 

S.  696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  696,  a  bUl  to  provide  that  full- 
time  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
judges  receive  a  salary  equal  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  salary  paid  to  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  authorization  for  as- 
sistance for  famine  recovery  and  long- 
term  development  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  fimds  to  support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 
servation on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  860.  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

S.  879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mc- 
Connell],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  879,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  deployment  of  clean  coal 
technologies  so  as  to  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  electric  genera- 
tion and  industrial  energy  capacity. 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  943,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  ensure  the  fair  treatment  of 
airline  employees  in  airline  mergers 
and  similar  transactions. 


S.  949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  949,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
availability  of  funds  for  the  United 
States'  proportionate  share  of  the 
United  Nations'  Office  of  Research 
and  Information  Collection. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  rural  enter- 
prise zones,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  998,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act". 

S.  1020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNoxjYE],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bincaman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1020,  a  bill  to  create  the  office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus. 

S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1027,  a  bill  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  United  States. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure 
Act  to  provide  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  motor  vehicles 
are  capable  of  using  gasohol. 

S.  1137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1137,  a  bill  to  require 
implementation  of  a  marketing  loan 
program  for  agricultural  commodities 
if  negotiations  fail  to  produce  an  inter- 
national agreement  on  agricultural 
trade. 

S.  1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
1172,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  secondary 
market  for  agricultural  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1176,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude research  facility  bonds  from  the 


volume    cap    for    qualified    501(cX3) 
bonds. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  week 
of  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  May  31, 
1987  through  June  6,  1987.  as  "Nation- 
al Intelligence  Community  Week". 

senate  joint  RESOLtmON  1 1 8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  co- 
sijonsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987,  as  "Senior  Center  Week". 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  120,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  void  certain  agreements  relat- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
embassy  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  denial  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  disabled  adopted 
children. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  future  funding  of 
Amtrak. 
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SKNATK  RXSOLUnON  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 172.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
United  States  policy  objectives  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Bflr.  IirouTz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  174.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban  build- 
up in  Angola  and  the  severe  hiunan 
rights  violations  of  the  Marxist  regime 
in  Angola. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  212— 

MAKING  ADDITIONAL  MAJORI- 
TY APPOINTMENTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  212 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux]  is  hereby  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition  and  Poresty,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth]  is 
hereby  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  100th  Congress. 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
R17LES  OP  THE  SENATE  RELA- 
TIVE TO  CERTAIN  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  211 
Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXV  ■ 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  100th  Congress  as  follows: 
Strike  "18"  after  "Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"19". 

Strike  "18"  after  "Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"20". 

Strike  "20"  after  "Foreign  Relations"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  3(a)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  100th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "18"  after  "Small  Business"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  4(h)  of  rule  XXV  is 
amended  for  the  100th  Congress  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(37)  A  Senator  whose  term  begins  on 
January  3,  1987  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  may,  during 
the  One  Hundredth  Congress,  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Poresty  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  con- 
tinuous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graph 2. 

"(38)  A  Senator  whose  term  begins  on 
January  3,  1987  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  may, 
during  the  One  Hundredth  Congress,  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  In  paragrpah  2." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  213— 

MAKING  REPUBLICAN  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  CERTAIN 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  213 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Karnes]  is  hereby  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  the  committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the  com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
for  the  100th  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  214— AU- 
THORIZING THE  REPRINTING 
OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  "CRE- 
ATION OF  THE  SENATE" 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  214 

Resolved,  That  the  manuscript  entitled 
"Creation  of  the  Senate",  prepared  by  Dr. 
George  J.  Schulz.  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
originally  ordered  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment In  the  75th  Congress  in  1937,  shall  be 
reprinted  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  Such  document  shall  include  a  suit- 
able cover  commemorating  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Senate  and  a  new  preface  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
aiuiounce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  970.  the  Alterna- 
tive Agricultural  Products  Research 
Act  of  1987  on  Friday.  May  15.  1987.  at 
9  a.m.  in  room  SR-332.  Senator  Tom 
Harkin  will  preside. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  biotechnol- 
ogy bill,  would  authorize  funding  for 
long-term  research  to  help  discover 
nonfood  uses  for  farm  crops.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  John 
Pcxlesta  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035  or  Richard  Bender  of  Senator 
Harkin's  staff  at  224-3254. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1987.  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
SR-332  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  305. 
S.  236.  S.  902.  and  H.R.  1728.  Senator 
Tom  Harkin  will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bob  Andros  of  Senator  Harkin's 
staff  at  224-3254. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
room  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Thursday,  May  14,  1987, 
at  9  a.m..  to  mark  up  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  for  supplemental 
funding  for  1987.  The  committee  will 
also  be  receiving  testimony  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  alter- 
natives to  the  proposal  to  replace  the 
Senate  subway  system. 

For  information  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest, please  contact  Chris  Shunk  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224- 
0277;  for  information  on  the  Senate 
subway  system,  please  contact  John 
Swearingen  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0285. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1987,  to 
continue  markup  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  12.  1987,  at 
3:45  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  briefing  with 
administration  representatives  on  the 
Costa  Rica  peace  initiative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub(K>m- 
mittee  on  Surface  Transportation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  12,  1987,  to  resume  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  12.  1987. 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  908,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  Amendments  of  1987, 
and  review  of  audit  and  internal  inves- 
tigation units  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


people,  much  like  the  cast  iron  plow 
made  here,  have  proven  strong,  tire- 
less, and  unbending.  But  the  analogy 
ends  here;  in  the  case  of  the  plow, 
technology  found  a  better  way  and 
rendered  it  a  relic.  Moravia,  in  all  its 
grace,  charm,  and  character  cannot  be 
replaced. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
good  people  of  Moravia,  NY.  If  only 
all  small  towns  could  be  so  rich.* 


MORAVLA,  NY.  ANNIVERSARY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
so  happens  that  May  marks  150  years 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  village 
of  Moravia  in  New  York  State.  Mora- 
via, a  proud  population  of  1,582,  can 
be  found  serenely  in  the  middle  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  region.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  speak  of  Moravia  as  a  simple 
small  town.  No,  this  is  a  village  with  a 
rich  heritage  and  a  special  place  in  the 
heart  of  America. 

Moravia  has  the  rare  privilege  of 
claiming  an  American  President  as 
part  of  its  past.  Millard  Fillmore,  our 
13th  President  was  bom  in  nearby 
Summer  Hill,  married  in  Moravia,  and 
studied  law  there.  As  Vice  President, 
Fillmore  presided  over  the  U.S.  Senate 
during  the  fierce  debates  over  slavery. 
And  let  me  remind  our  trade  bill  en- 
thusiasts that  it  was  President  Fill- 
more who  initiated  Commodore 
Perry's  visit  to  Japan  to  open  her 
ports  to  trade.  Abigail  Fillmore,  a 
daughter  of  Moravia,  was  an  amiable 
and  graceful  First  Lady.  Abigail  was  so 
perturbed  by  the  lack  of  books  in  the 
White  House,  that  she  started  the 
first  White  House  Library. 

Moravia's  link  to  history  does  not 
end  here.  Andrew  White,  one  of  the 
founders,  and  first  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  lived  here  while  he 
himself  was  in  college.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, America's  first  millionaire, 
made  his  first  money  here.  So  the  tale 
goes  that  young  John  raised  turkeys 
in  his  nearby  boyhood  home  and  drove 
them  into  Moravia  to  sell  to  the 
townspeople. 

In  this  fertile  region  where  farming 
was  the  way  of  life,  came  the  first  cast 
iron  plows.  Jethro  Woods  of  Cayuga 
Falls,  designed  a  plow  that  would  be 
more  durable  than  the  wooden  steel- 
shod  plows  in  use  at  the  time.  With 
patent  in  hand,  he  and  businessman 
Elias  Rogers  began  manufacturing  the 
cast  iron  plows  for  farms  all  over  the 
region.  The  plow  was  seen  as  an  im- 
portant development  for  many— so  ex- 
citing that  the  Czar  of  Russia  sent 
Jethro  Wood  a  diamond  ring. 

The  village  of  Moravia  is  a  place 
which  serves  as  a  reminder  of  a  young, 
blossoming  America,  a  coimtry  with 
steadfast  determination  and  pride.  Its 


S.  1172— AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE  MARKETING  ACT 

•  Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  record  reflect  that  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1172,  the 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Marketing  Act 
of  1987.  This  bill  would  establish, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  a  secondary  market 
mechanism  for  agricultural  real  estate 
mortgages. 

This  Congress  will  deal  with  a  varie- 
ty of  proposals  to  address  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  bill  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  comprehensive  approach 
we  must  take  to  address  those  prob- 
lems and  assure  that  our  farmers  will 
be  able  to  obtain  flexible  and  reason- 
ably priced  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  mechanisms 
which  our  Nation's  Capital  markets 
have  developed  to  serve  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  such  as  housing,  must 
be  available  to  American  agriculture. 
This  is  critical  to  assure  that  American 
farmers  remain  globally  competitive. 
Agricultural  lenders  must  have  an  in- 
creased ability  to  intermediate  capital 
from  individual  and  institutional  in- 
vestors in  a  voluime.  and  at  prices  that 
will  provide  dependable  sources  of 
credit  for  farmers.  Strong  and  healthy 
competition  in  our  rural  communities 
is  a  key  to  flexible  and  reasonably 
priced  credit  for  farmers. 

This  bill  presents  a  straightforward 
and  balanced  approach  for  establish- 
ing a  secondary  market  in  agricultural 
real  estate  loans.  The  language  of  the 
bill  is  clear,  direct,  and  specific.  The 
focus  of  its  provisions  are  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  real  estate  used  in  the  type 
of  production  agriculture  traditional 
to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  bill 
would  promote  participation  in  the 
secondary  market  by  all  types  of  lend- 
ers interested  in  financing  agriculture 
in  our  State,  and  assure  their  equal 
access  and  balanced  representation. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  gener- 
al public  interest. 

A  properly  structured  secondary 
market  facility  would  benefit  our  Ne- 
braska communities  in  a  number  of 
important  ways.  It  would  provide 
farmers  vsrith  lower  interest  rates, 
access  to  a  larger  number  of  compet- 
ing lenders,  and  access  to  fixed-rate 
and  long-term  real  estate  mortgage 
credit,  and  would  assure  more  simpli- 


fied borrowing  procedures.  The  facili- 
ty would  also  provide  agricultural 
lenders  with  greater  flexibility  to 
match  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
to  manage  interest  rate  risks.  It  would 
enable  them  to  generate  more  loan 
volume  with  reasonable  capital  com- 
mitments. Lenders  could  also  gain  ad- 
ditional sources  of  fee  and  service 
income  to  strengthen  their  capital  re- 
sources. This  would,  in  turn,  strength- 
en our  Nation's  banking  system  gener- 
ally. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  1172 
is  supported  by  agricultural  lenders 
across  industry  lines,  including  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association  of 
America,  and  the  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  The  bill  represents  a 
concensus  among  those  groups  on 
issues  related  to  the  establishment  of 
a  secondary  market  in  agricultural 
real  estate  mortgages.  I  commend  the 
constituent  members  and  leaders  of 
those  groups  for  their  hard  work  and 
emphasis  on  their  mutual  interest  in 
developing  a  mechanism  to  more  effec- 
tively serve  farmers  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  successful  establislunent  of  a 
secondary  market  in  agricultural  real 
estate  loans,  with  balanced  participa- 
tion and  access,  would  enable  those  ag- 
ricultural lenders  to  overcome  barriers 
which  have  limited  their  ability  to 
make  a  significant  volume  of  long- 
term,  fixed-rate  loans  available  to 
farmers.  The  enactment  of  S.  1172 
should  serve  to  broaden  and  deepen 
their  conunitment  to  production  agri- 
culture in  their  communities. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
successful  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  secondary  market  in  agricul- 
tural mortgages  involves  a  number  of 
technical  areas.  This  bill  will  require 
some  adjustments  to  accommodate 
those  technical  needs.  We  must  be 
sure  that  a  secondary  market  is  struc- 
tured so  that  it  can  and  will  work.  I 
pledge  to  use  my  background  and  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  and  banking  to 
work  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  make  a  secondary  market  in  agricul- 
tural loans  a  reality  and  a  su(x;ess. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1172  and  see  it  as  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  provide  greater  alterna- 
tives and  flexibility  to  farmers,  lenders 
and  investors  for  financing  American 
agriculture  through  the  establishment 
of  a  secondary  market  in  agricultural 
real  estate  loans.* 


KIL  JOON  YU  CALLAHAN 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senate  for  the  passage  of  S.  423.  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Kil  Joon  Yu  Callahan. 
I  would  also  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Senator  Kennedy  for  his  as- 
sistance in  moving  this  legislation 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
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in  obtaining  its  passage  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Mrs.  Callahan  is  the  wife  of  David 
Callahan,  a  citisen  of  Massachusetts 
now  residing  in  South  Korea.  She  has 
been  excluded  from  the  United  States 
due  to  a  ruling  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  INS  dating  to  1979.  This 
bill  would  provide  relief  for  Mrs.  Calla- 
han, and  allow  the  Callahan  family  to 
be  reunited  in  the  United  SUtes. 

My  efforts  in  this  matter  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  efforts  begim  by  my  pred- 
ecessor. Senator  Paul  Tsongas,  in  1984. 
I  introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the 
99th  Congress  which  passed  the 
Senate,  but  unfortunately  the  House 
did  not  act  on  the  legislation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  Senate's  action 
today  in  swiftly  passing  this  measure. 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  House 
to  act  in  the  100th  Congress,  and  final- 
ly bring  relief  to  the  Callahan 
family-* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  May  5 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  editorial,  entitled  "To  Drill  or  Not 
To  Drill;  That's  Not  the  Question." 
points  out  that  the  United  States  still 
lacks  a  coherent  energy  policy— de- 
spite the  oil  price  shocks  of  1973-74 
and  1979.  ^ 

Data  gleaned  from  Energy  Informa- 
tion Agency  sources  indicate  that  oil 
consumption,  after  several  years  of  de- 
cline, has  risen  recently,  from  15.7  mil- 
lion barrels  daUy  [mbd]  in  1985  to  16.1 
mbd  last  year.  Oil  consumption  for  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  was  16.3 
mbd.  Furthermore,  net  oil  imports,  net 
OPEC  imports,  and  net  Arab  OPEC 
imports— all  as  a  percentage  of  U.S. 
consumption— reached  their  highest 
levels  since  1981  last  year.  So  we  are 
consuming  more  oil.  and  importing 
more  of  the  oil  we  consume.  And  more 
of  the  oU  we  import  comes  from  Arab 
OPEC  sources.  Not  calming  trends, 
certainly. 

All  the  while,  current  auto  advertise- 
ments sing  the  praise  of  a  "a  really  big 
car"  and  certain  auto  manufacturers 
clamor  for  the  abolition  of  fuel  econo- 
my standards.  The  administration, 
meanwhile,  suggests  we  reduce  the  fill 
rate  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve from  75,000  barrels  daily  to 
35.000  barrels  per  day.  Where  is  our 
common  sense? 

The  President's  recommendations  on 
national  energy  seciuity  measures 
were  issued  late  last  weelc  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  scrutinize  the  recommen- 
dations. Energy  issues  may  be  dor- 
mant, but  they  are  not  dead.  If  we  do 
not  revisit  them  soon,  we'll  end  up 
driving  our  "really  big  cars"  at  65 
miles  per  hour  headlong  into  gasoline 
lines. 


I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  5. 

1987] 

To  Drill  or  Not  To  Drill:  That's  Not  thk 

QnXSTION 

If  U.S.  energy  policy  were  to  be  described 
in  one  word,  "schizophrenic"  would  fit 
nicely.  This  nation  careens  from  frenzied 
consumption  to  fearful  conservation  and 
back  again,  ignoring  the  past,  blind  to  the 
future. 

Consider  recent  events: 

The  same  day  that  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  announced 
it  was  cutting  crude  oil  production  and  rais- 
ing prices,  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Regulatory  Relief,  chaired  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  recommended  that  fuel  economy 
standards  for  new  automobiles  be  abolished. 
The  idea  is  under  consideration. 

OU  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  declined  for  five  straight  years, 
began  rising  again  in  1984  and  went  up  a 
full  2.6  percent  last  year  alone.  Oil  imports 
in  February  jiunped  to  6  million  barrels  a 
day  from  4.6  mUlion  barrels  in  February 
1986. 

The  newly  enacted  65  m.p.h.  speed  limit 
on  rural  highways  will  mean  an  additional 
50,000  barrels  of  oil  are  consumed  daily  in 
this  country. 

Is  America  heading  for  another  energy 
crisis?  You'd  better  believe  it.  And  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Congress  are  re- 
sponding in  typically  irrational  ways.  The 
scramble  for  a  "secure  energy  future"  is  on 
again. 

At  what  price? 

The  U.S.  EXepartment  of  the  Interior  has 
proposed  opening  millions  of  acres  of  coast- 
al waters  to  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. The  areas  include  the  outer  continen- 
tal shelf  off  California,  the  Georges  Bank  in 
New  England,  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Also  targeted  for  explora- 
tion is  the  entire  1.5-million-acre  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  near  oil-rich  Prudhoe  Bay  in 
Alaska. 

Although  all  the  areas  targeted  by  Interi- 
or seem  guaranteed  to  spark  opposition 
from  environmental  groups  and  local  resi- 
dents, none  will  generate  as  much  protest  as 
the  Arctic  refuge  proposal.  The  area  was 
given  special  protection  by  Congress  in  1980 
due  to  its  unique  environmental  qualities, 
and  as  a  result  any  development  there  must 
first  win  congressional  approval. 

In  selecting  the  various  sites,  Mr.  Hodel 
was  unequivocal.  "The  outer  continental 
shelf  and  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  coastal  plain  are  the  foundation  of 
America's  energy  future,"  he  said.  "Togeth- 
er they  mean  the  difference  between  a 
secure,  environmentally  sound  oil  and  gas 
program  for  the  country  In  the  21st  century 
and  the  energy  crises  we  suffered  In  the 
19708  at  the  hands  of  OPEC." 

Among  those  countering  that  assertion 
was  Rep.  Leon  Panetta  <D.  Calif.),  who 
charged:  "This  plan  reflects  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  for  this 
nation.  This  administration  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  development  of  alternative 
fuels,  retreated  from  Incentives  for  conser- 
vation, failed  to  fill  adequately  our  strategic 
petroleum  reserves  and  allowed  the  nation 
to  become  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil." 

Interior  estimates  there  Is  just  a  19  per- 
cent chance  that  the  Arctic  plain  contains 


major  oil  reserves.  Environmentalists  argue 
that  exploration  could  jeopardize  this  Irre- 
placeable ecosystem  that's  home  to  grizzly 
and  polar  bears,  musk  oxen,  porcupine  cari- 
bou and  other  species,  and  maintain  that's 
too  great  a  price  just  to  top  off  Amerlca'a 
gas  tanks. 

The  problem  is  that  in  the  1970s,  they 
raised  similar  alarms  In  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  block  oil  development  in  Alaslca. 
Many  of  their  warnings  of  environmental 
disaster  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Wildlife 
and  plant  life  have  demonstrated  they  can 
coexist  alongside  Alaskan  petroleum  devel- 
opment—a ftujt  that  undercuts  their  case 
today. 

Rather  than  again  bring  up  the  threat  of 
species  destruction,  the  envirorunentalists 
would  help  their  case  enormously  by  lobby- 
ing hard  for  a  sensible,  long-range  energy 
plan.  The  day  may  come  when  America  will 
be  forced  to  despoil  wild  areas  to  satisfy  her 
energy  needs.  That  time  Is  not  now.  and 
hopefully  it  will  never  come. 

The  case  for  oU  exploration  In  Alaska  Is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
dlfflcult-to-extract  oil  In  America  that 
would  be  pumped  out  If  prices  Increased 
modestly.  Increased  prices  would  bring 
about  energy  conservation. 

As  Mr.  Panetta  suggests,  the  message  that 
should  be  spreading  in  Washington  is  this: 
It's  still  cheaper— and  far  more  sensible— to 
save  a  barrel  of  oil  than  to  produce  one.  If 
environmentalists  and  others  can  get  that 
Idea  across,  they'll  save  the  Arctic  wilder- 
ness, the  porcupine  caribou— and  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more.* 


CONSTRUCTION  DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY  PAYBACK 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  following  letter  from  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  issue  of 
construction  differential  subsidy 
[CDS]  payback  be  inserted  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  letter  follows: 

Departmewt  op  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC,  April  28,  1987. 
Mr.  James  E.  Saarl, 

Secretary,  Maritime  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Saarl:  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  opposed  to  the  proposed  rulemaking 
concerning  Construction-Differential  Subsi- 
dy Repayment  as  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  15  April  1987  (52  FR  12199). 

Allowing  tankers  built  with  construction- 
differential  subsidy  (CDS)  to  repay  that 
subsidy  to  the  government  and  enter  the  do- 
mestic tanker  trade  has  had  a  stifling  effect 
on  the  domestic  tanker  trade  since  the 
STUYVESANT  was  admitted  to  that  trade 
in  1978.  The  continuing  threat  of  entry  Into 
the  trade  by  subsidized  tankers  has  had  a 
debilitating  effect  on  most  operators  In  the 
trade;  they  have  chosen  to  "wait  and  see" 
what  the  government  would  allow.  As  a 
result,  very  few  ships  have  been  constructed 
for  the  trade  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  domestic  tanker  trade  Is  the  primary 
source  of  conunerclal  tankers  that  would  be 
used  for  carriage  of  military  petroleum  in 
wartime.  When  that  trade  is  healthy,  it  pro- 
vides the  Defense  £>epartment  with  tankers 
for  use  In  wartime.  When  that  trade  is  de- 
pressed, we  must  find  alternate  sources  of 
tanker  tonnage.  At  this  moment,  we  are 
evaluating  bids  In  a  competition  for  used 


tankers  to  place  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force.  We  expect  to  be  buying  20  or  more 
tankers  over  the  next  few  years  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $200  million  to  meet  require- 
ments that  cannot  be  covered  by  the  U.S. 
Flag  commercial  fleet.  Independent  esti- 
mates of  the  future  of  the  U.S.  flag  com- 
mercial tanker  fleet  indicate  that  we  might 
have  to  increase  our  tanker  procurement 
significantly:  we  are  evaluating  those  esti- 
mates. 

We  believe  that  the  government  should 
refrain  from  interfering,  in  an  adverse  way, 
in  a  commercial  market  when  that  market 
has  a  direct  Impact  on  our  defense  capabil- 
ity. The  proposed  CDS  repayment  rulemak- 
ing would  continue  to  disrupt  the  domestic 
tanker  market,  as  It  has  for  the  past  nine 
years.  Should  be  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion find  it  necessary  to  provide  additional 
tonnage  for  the  trade  to  meet  temporary 
surges  In  demand,  the  six-month  permission 
and  pro  rata  CDS  repayment  allowed  by 
Section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  and  46  CFR  Part  250. 
seems  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  Pyatt.* 


Mr.  Quinn  is  also  a  past  president  of 
the  International  Society  of  Restau- 
rant Association  Executives  and  an 
active  member  of  numerous  profes- 
sional associations. 

Before  his  association  work,  he  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  journalism  as 
a  reporter,  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  St.  Louis  Review  and  other 
newspapers  where  he  earned  many 
awards. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  all  of  the  contributions 
Mr.  Quinn  has  made  to  our  communi- 
ty. His  retirement  is  well-earned,  and 
we  thank  him  for  a  job  well  done.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DONALD  QUINN 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Denver  conununity,  Mr.  Donald 
Quinn,  who  is  retiring  from  his  posi- 
tion as  executive  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Restaurant  Associa- 
tion. Don's  knowledge  of  the  restau- 
rant and  hospitality  industry  and  his 
high  standards  of  professionalism 
have  earned  him  respect  throughout 
oiu-  community,  and  we  certainly  wish 
the  best  for  him  during  his  retirement. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  Restaurant  Association 
[CWRA]  doubled  its  membership,  in- 
creased its  budget  fourfold  and  saw  its 
annual  convention  become  a  major  re- 
gional food  industry  trade  show.  More 
Importantly,  CWRA  expanded  its  pro- 
fessional service  to  its  members  and 
grew  in  influence  among  the  business 
community,  government  agencies, 
allied  associations,  the  news  media  and 
the  public. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  restaurant  and 
hospitality  industry  has  been  the 
major  gains  CWRA  has  earned  in  the 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  Legislatures 
due  to  Mr.  Quinn's  tireless  efforts  and 
political  skills.  His  dedication  to  build- 
ing CWRA's  leadership  role  was  recog- 
nized in  1986  by  the  association's 
board  of  directors  when  they  present- 
ed him  with  a  special  "bridge  builder" 
award. 

In  1981,  he  was  chosen  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Colorado  Chefs  de  Cui- 
sine Association.  And  in  January  of 
this  year,  he  was  inducted  into 
CWRA's  Food  Service  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  recognizes  individuals  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
food  service  industry  and  their  com- 
munities. 


lions,  whether  they  be  the  New  York  audi- 
ences who  thrilled  to  her  one-woman  shows 
and  show-stopping  lead  performances,  or 
the  armies  of  World  War  II  American  serv- 
icemen, for  whom  Hildegarde  was  the  "voice 
back  home":  and 

Whereas,  Hildegarde  Is  truly  loved  here  in 
Wisconsin,  where  her  star  will  always  shine 
brightly;  it  is  highly  appropriate  on  this 
very  special  occasion  to  show  Hildegarde 
how  much  her  home  state  cares  for  her  with 
this  of fical  recognition; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Anthony  S.  E^l.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  October  5.  1986,  Hildegarde  Day  In 
Wisconsin  and  thank  and  congratulate  Hil- 
degarde for  all  of  the  wonderful  entertain- 
ment and  happiness  she  has  provided  to  so 
many  people  throughout  her  fabulous 
career.* 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 
HILDEGARDE 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  of  joining  many  U.S.  veter- 
ans and  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin 
in  recognizing  the  illustrious  career  of 
the  incomparable  Hildegarde,  and  her 
numerous  contributions  to  the  morale 
of  the  United  States  and  Allied  troops 
during  World  War  II. 

Her  many  famous  songs  soothed  an 
earlier  generation  in  time  of  war,  they 
provide  beautiful  memories  for  us 
now,  and  they  are  destined  to  become 
classics  for  futiu-e  generations  to  enjoy 
in  the  years  to  come. 

On  April  21,  1987,  the  Soldiers',  SaU- 
ors",  and  Airmen's  Club  has  presented 
this  amazing  performer  with  their 
Gold  Star  Award,  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  proclaimed  October  4,  1986, 
as  "Hildegarde  Day. "  Without  objec- 
tion, I  request  that  both  of  these  proc- 
lamations be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Airmen's  Club  Gold 
Star  Award  Presented  to  the  Incompara- 
ble  Hildegarde  on   Tuesday,   April   21, 
1987 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  morale  of  the  U.S.  and  Allied 
Troops  during  World  War  II  by  singing  her 
French  songs  "The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Paris" 
and  "Darling,  Je  Vous  Alme  Beaucoup"  to 
the  Armed  Forces  in  person  near  the  battle 
zones,  by  overseas  radio  and  on  recordings. 
These  and  many  of  her  other  famous  World 
War  II  songs  have  become  classics  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy  In  a  world  of 
"Peace  and  Harmony"  recorded  by  Hilde- 
garde in  1986  on  her  80th  birthday. 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Incomparable  Hildegarde  Is 
one  of  Wisconsin's  most  Illustrious  daugh- 
ters, and  we  are  proud  to  rpcognize  her  out- 
standing, star-spangled  career  In  show  busi- 
ness on  the  occasion  of  her  return  to  the 
Milwaukee  stage;  and 

Whereas.  Hildegarde's  International 
career  spans  sixty  years;  she  has  conquered 
the  world  of  musical  entertainment.  Includ- 
ing Broadway,  radio,  recording,  night  clubs 
and  supper  clubs,  and  recently  Carnegie 
Hall,  where  she  celebrated  her  eightieth 
birthday  on  stage;  and 

Whereas,  the  voice  of  Hlldgarde  Is  loved 
the  world  oven  her  trademark  lace  handker- 
chiefs and  long  gloves  are  known  to  mll- 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  for  the  Record  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee on  April  8.  1987. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

VI.  attendance  rule 

From  April  8.  1987  untU  April  8.  official 
attendance  of  all  Committee  markups  and 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Committee  Clerk.  Official  at- 
tendance of  all  Subcommittee  markups  and 
executive  sessions  shall  be  kept  by  the  Sub- 
committee Clerk. 

Official  attendance  of  all  hearings  shall  be 
kept,  provided  that.  Senators  are  notified  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member,  in  the  case  of  Committee  hearings, 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member,  In  the  case  of  Subcom- 
mittee hearings,  48  hours  In  advance  of  the 
hearing  that  attendance  will  be  taken.  Oth- 
erwise, no  attendance  will  be  taken.  Attend- 
ance at  all  hearings  Is  encouraged. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Rules  op  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  • 
I.  meetings  of  the  committee 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
days  notice  or  In  the  alternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  In 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  or  Subcommitr 
tee  prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
nation or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  whichev- 
er occurs  later. 


"  Reaffirmed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
In  executive  session  on  February  22.  1»83.  Printed 
In  the  Congressionil  Record  on  February  23.  IBS), 
pursuant  to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 
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n.  QUOKUMS 

1.  wght.  memben  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a 
bill  or  nomination:  provided  that  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quonim  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  raoxns 
When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment. 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy. 
In  writing  or  by  telephone,  or  through  per- 
aiMial  instructions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
with  Kspect  to  the  matters  it  addresses. 

rv.  BKINGIMG  A  MATTKR  TO  A  VOTK 

The  Chairman  shall  entertain  a  non-de- 
batable motion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  objection  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be  terminat- 
ed If  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with 
eight  votes  In  the  affirmative,  one  of  which 
must  be  cast  by  the  Minority. 
V.  suBcoMMrrrEEs 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meetings,  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  In  the  Sub- 
committee chairmanship,  and  seniority  on 
the  particular  Subcommittee  shall  not  nec- 
essarily apply. 

3.  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Chairman,  except  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member.* 


FIXING  THE  CAPTIAL  GAINS 
TAX— A  TWO-TIERED  APPROACH 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  F»resident,  I 
have  already  made  several  speeches 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  explaining 
the  need  to  reinstate  a  capital  gains 
exclusion  in  the  new  tax  law.  I  would 
like  to  continue  that  discussion  today. 
I  will  also  continue  to  speak  on  this 
subject  in  the  future. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  it  took  my  friend,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Bill  Steiger,  years  of  persist- 
ence before  he  finally  pushed  through 
the  capital  gains  exclusion  of  the  old 
law. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  repealed  the  60 
percent  long-term  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion which  existed  under  the  prior 
law.  Under  the  new  law,  capital  gains 
will  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income.  That 
means  that  the  maximum  marginal 
tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains  will 
increase  from  20  percent  to  as  high  as 
33  percent.  That's  a  65-percent  in- 
crease at  the  Federal  level  alone.  And 
as  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  when 
you  combine  the  new  law  with  State 


taxes  the  results  are  really  disappoint- 
ing. The  maximiun  combined  Federal 
and  State  tax  on  $1,000  of  CM>ltal 
gains  could  be  well  over  40  percent  in 
some  States  under  the  new  law. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  explain  sever- 
al adverse  consequences  of  such  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  for  middle  and  lower 
income  taxpayers.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues and  these  taxpayers  will  be 
quite  surprised.  Opponents  of  capital 
gains  are  too  often  allowed  to  errone- 
ously claim  that  an  exclusion  only 
benefits  the  wealthy.  That  is  not  true. 
Capital  gains  are  very  important  to 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayers. 

To  begin,  it's  very  interesting  to 
point  out  that  repealing  the  exclusion 
will  put  a  bigger  hit  on  the  pocketbook 
of  middle  and  lower  income  taxpayers 
than  wealthy  taxpayers:  Repealing 
the  exclusion  means  that  the  Federal 
tax  bite  on  long-term  capital  gains  for 
someone  in  the  highest  tax  bracket 
will  go  from  20  to  28  percent,  a  40-per- 
cent increase. 

However,  for  a  middle-income  family 
with  $32,000  of  taxable  income,  the 
Federal  tax  rate  on  long-term  capital 
gains  wUl  increase  from  10  percent 
under  the  old  law— 25  percent  margin- 
al rate  times  40  percent  subject  to 
tax— to  28  percent.  That's  a  180-per- 
cent increase.  For  a  taxpayer  making 
$20,000,  the  Federal  rate  on  long-term 
capital  gains  will  increase  from  7.2  per- 
cent under  the  old  law  to  15  percent. 
That's  a  108-percent  increase.  For  a 
family  with  $15,000  of  taxable  income, 
the  Federal  tax  bite  on  capital  gains 
will  go  from  6.4  to  15  percent,  a  134- 
percent  increase. 

And  that's  not  the  only  way  middle 
and  lower  income  taxpayers  will  be 
hurt  by  an  increase  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate.  For  many  of  these  tax- 
payers, their  single  largest  capital  gain 
often  comes  from  the  sale  of  an 
asset — such  as  a  farm  or  a  business— 
which  they  have  for  years.  In  many 
cases  the  asset  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  net  worth.  The  unex- 
pected and  very  substantial  increase  in 
their  capital  gains  rate  caused  by 
repeal  of  the  exclusion  could  be  very 
difficult  for  these  people  to  bear. 

Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  gain  being 
taxed  is  not  real  economic  gain,  but 
merely  inflationary  gain  which  does 
not  add  to  personal  wealth.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  there  was  an  exclusion 
under  the  old  law  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  capital  gains  income  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  income.  If  you  start- 
ed a  business  or  bought  a  farm  many 
years  ago.  worked  it  for  many  years 
and  then  sold  it  at  a  higher  price,  you 
would  have  a  tax  gain  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  real  economic  gain.  When  we 
remove  the  capital  gains  exclusion,  the 
taxpayer  will  no  longer  have  any  cush- 
ion against  taxing  increases  caused  by 
inflation. 

So  repealing  the  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion is  really  going  to  hurt  middle  and 


lower  income  taxpayers.  Capital  gains 
is  not  a  loophole  for  the  wealthy— it  is 
very  important  to  all  taxpayers. 

Earlier  this  year— and  also  last 
year— I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  two-tiered  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion for  individuals.  In  the  case  of 
assets  held  at  least  1  year  but  less 
than  3  years,  40  percent  of  the  gain 
would  be  excluded  from  tax.  For  assets 
held  3  years  or  more,  the  exclusion 
would  be  increased  to  60  percent.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  and  cosponsor  my  will— S.  444.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN  K. 
DOUGLAS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly scores  of  residents  of  Crittenden 
County,  AR,  and  throughout  the  Mid- 
south  banded  together  to  raise  money 
for  a  bone  marrow  transplant  for 
Steve  Douglas  of  Marion,  AR. 

Steve,  founder  of  Dream  Factory,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
helping  terminally  ill  children  fulfill 
their  dreams,  suffered  from  Hodgkins 
disease.  Despite  the  dedication  of  the 
people  of  this  area  and  efforts  to 
secure  a  waiver  from  Medicare  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  such  an  expensive 
surgery,  Steve  lost  his  battle  only 
hours  before  he  was  to  have  left  for 
Seattle  on  April  14.  1987,  to  receive 
the  needed  operation. 

Steve  Douglas,  putting  the  dreams 
of  a  number  of  children  above  his  own 
ordeal,  was  a  special  individual.  No 
doubt  the  fact  that  money  is  awaiting 
some  other  person  with  a  similar  need 
is  all  the  memorial  that  he  would 
want. 

Steve  Douglas  was  an  extraordinary 
person  from  a  caring  community.  His 
courage  and  compassion  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

I  share  the  grief  of  his  family  and 
friends.  His  passing  was  noted  by  the 
West  Memphis  Evening  Times  on 
April  15.  1987.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
printed  on  that  date  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dream  Denied  Dream  Factory  Founder 

The  news  Monday  shocked  Crittenden 
Countians  and  others  from  the  Mid-South. 

Steve  Douglas  of  Marion,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Memphis  Chapter  of 
Dream  Factory,  due  to  leave  Monday  morn- 
ing for  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research 
Center.  Seattle.  Wash.,  for  a  bone  marrow 
transplant,  lost  his  battle  for  life  just  about 
two  hours  before  he  was  to  have  left  for  Se- 
attle. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  young  man  whose 
efforts  in  establishing  Dream  Factory  in 
Memphis,  had  resulted  in  providing  last 
wishes  for  30  area  children  who  were  vic- 
tims of  terminal  diseases,  yet— even  though 
the  funds  were  available— time  ran  out 
before  he  could  have  his  dream  of  recovery 
fulfilled. 

The  $100,000  needed  for  the  transplant, 
had  seemed  like  an  Impossible  goal  to 
friends  who  headed  the  effort  to  raise  the 


funds  for  the  transplant.  But  they  went  to 
work,  spreading  the  word  and  hoping  that 
at  least  part  of  the  needed  amount  could  be 
raised  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  campaign  was  more  than  they  could 
have  ever  dreamed  it  would  be.  But  Steve 
Douglas'  need  became  everyone's  concern 
and  even  before  this  week,  the  campaign 
had  raised  much  more  than  the  $100,000. 

Much  of  that  money  came  in  small  dona- 
tions, and  from  various  fundraising  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  youth,  school,  church  and 
other  groups,  as  well  as  from  business  and 
professional  people. 

Contributions  were  sent  to  the  Organ 
Transplant  Fund  in  Memphis,  but  marked 
for  Steve  Douglas. 

And  now,  that  The  Marion  resident  does 
not  have  need  of  the  outpouring  of  love  and 
concern  of  friends  and  strangers,  that 
money  will  be  on  hand  for  someone  else  who 
will  need  an  organ  transplant 

To  the  people  who  Imew  Steve  Douglas, 
the  fact  that  money  is  awaiting  some  other 
person  with  a  similar  need  would  be  all  the 
memorial  that  he  would  want. 

No  one  luiows  just  how  great  the  impact 
of  Steve  Douglas'  tragic  death  will  be  in  the 
future,  but  for  the  present,  the  loss  is  being 
shared  by  people  in  all  circumstances,  of  all 
ages,  and  from  churches  of  all  faiths.  For  a 
while  the  need  of  one  person  became  the 
need  of  entire  communities.  It  somehow 
erased  the  worry  about  the  problems  of 
drugs,  increased  crime  and  moral  decay. 

Yes,  the  people  of  Crittenden  County  and 
nearby  areas,  have  proved  that  a  dream 
shared  can  do  wounderful  things. 

Let's  aU  hang  on  to  our  dreams  as  we  re- 
member a  courageous  and  compassionate 
young  man  who  helped  others  realize  their 
dreams,  but  was  unable  to  have  his  realized. 
But  he  did  know  that  people  still  care  about 
their  fellow  men.  as  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
markable campaign  that  went  over  the  top 
in  hopes  that  he  could  have  that  chance  at 
life  as  offered  by  the  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant. 

We  share  the  grief  of  his  family  and 
friends  and  remind  them  that  Steve  Doug- 
las did  not  die  In  vain.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RICE 
TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  TRADE  BAL- 
ANCE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the 
total  ban  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  placed  on  United  States  rice 
imports. 

The  May  2  Economist  spells  out  how 
this  trade  restriction: 

1.  Adds  to  the  food  costs  of  Japanese  con- 
sumers. 

2.  Results  in  land  costs  rivalled  only  by 
those  In  Hong  Kong. 

3.  Distorts  tax  policies. 

4.  Leads  to  housing  costs  many  times 
greater  than  in  the  U.S. 

And.  most  important  to  the  United 
States: 

5.  Diverts  disposable  Income  away  from 
the  urban  majority,  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  buy  U.S.  goods,  and 

6.  Drastically  reduces  the  income  available 
to  all  Japanese  citizens  (who  would  tie  likely 
to  spend  one-fifth  of  any  increased  income- 
estimated  at  2-3  percent  of  ONP— on  im- 
ported goods). 


I  have  proposed  several  approaches 
which  would  address  the  problem  of 
the  Japanese  import  ban  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  lend  their  support  to 
those  efforts. 

I  ask  that  the  Economist  editorial  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Action.  Please 

In  a  week  that  began  with  the  Tokyo 
stoclunarket  losing  4%  of  its  value  in  a  day. 
and  ending  with  Mr.  Yasuhiro  Nakasone's 
anxious  visit  to  Washington,  some  people 
have  wondered  whether  the  world  is  head- 
ing for  a  financial  disaster  or  a  trade  war. 
Both  are  avoidable,  provided  political  lead- 
ers will  actually  lead.  What  that  means  for 
the  United  States  is  tediously  familiar: 
steady  reductions  in  the  budget  deficit.  For 
Japan,  the  issue  is  more  difficult  because 
the  medium-term  answers  are  less  well- 
known— and  politically  much  more  challeng- 
ing. 

Part  of  America's  (and  Western  Europe's) 
unhapplness  with  Japan's  gigantic  trade 
surplus— around  $90  billion  last  year— comes 
from  the  success  of  the  Japanese  export  ma- 
chine. A  bigger  part  comes  from  Japan's  re- 
luctance to  buy  foreign  goods  and  services. 
Its  imports  last  year  were  only  60%  of  the 
value  of  its  exports:  for  West  Germany,  the 
other  country  with  a  large  surplus,  the  ratio 
was  nearly  80%.  Japan's  Import  anorexia 
has  little  to  do  with  the  trade  barriers  that 
westerners  so  love  to  criticise.  Its  two  main 
causes  have  been  the  yen's  low  exchange 
rate,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  thrift- 
iness-cum-enforced  poverty  of  Japanese  con- 
sumers. Freeing  them  to  spend  more  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  a  lastiiig  trade  peace. 

SLASH  THE  PRICKS  OP  RICE  AND  LAUD 

The  Japanese  spend  around  a  third  of 
their  disposable  incomes  on  food,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  Americans  do  and  half  as 
much  again  as  West  Germans.  A  tonne  of 
Calif omlan  rice  will  cost  $180  loaded  on  a 
ship  in  Los  Angeles  bound  for  Japan.  It  will 
never  get  there.  Across  the  Pawjific  the  Japa- 
nese government  forbids  anybody  to  Import 
rice,  and  is  meanwhile  paying  its  Inefficient 
farmers  around  $2,000  a  tonne  for  the  rice 
they  grow  on  their  postage-stamp  paddies, 
and  selling  it  to  Japanese  consumers  for  six 
or  eight  times  the  world  retail  price.  Even 
when  Imports  of  food  arc  allowed,  the  gov- 
ernment makes  sure  there  will  be  no  undue 
competition  for  expensive  rice:  American 
wheat  is  landed  in  Japan  for  $130  a  tonne, 
but  then  sold  to  millers  for  $525. 

Japan's  policy  of  protecting  Its  rice  farm- 
ers at  all  costs  has  contributed  mightily  to  a 
second  great  nonsense:  the  astronomical 
price  of  land.  The  122m  Japanese  live  in  a 
small  mountainous  country  only  a  third  of 
which  is  habitable.  Almost  half  the  habita- 
ble land  is  devoted  to  farming,  and  half  of 
that  to  growing  rice.  In  Japan  last  year,  an 
acre  of  rice  paddy  cost  the  equivalent  of 
$30,000:  in  California,  it  could  have  been 
bought  for  $1,600. 

Such  distortions  have  little  to  do  with 
Japan's  physical  crowding.  To  the  effects  of 
rice  subsidy  are  added  property-tax  policies 
that  reward  holding  land  as  "farmland" 
even  when  it  is  not:  capital-gains  taxes  that 
discourage  sales  of  land  to  developers;  and 
zoning  regulations— especially  a  rigid  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  sunshine— which 
keep  Toliyo  absurdly  low-rise.  The  results  is 
that  a  square  metre  of  residential  land  in 
metropolitan  Tokyo  costs  an  average  of 
$2,400  at  today's  exchange  rates,  and  busi- 


ness land  an  average  of  $26,000:  land  in 
downtown  Tokyo  costs  more  than  nine 
times  as  much  as  land  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan. The  average  price  of  a  house  or  flat  in  a 
middle-class  district  of  Tokyo  is  between 
seven  and  ten  times  the  annual  pre-tax 
earnings  of  its  owner,  in  most  western  cities, 
the  multiple  Is  only  four  or  five,  for  a  home 
that  is  at  least  twice  the  size.  The  difference 
in  housing  costs  is  one  big  reason  why 
Japan's  savings  rate  is  much  the  highest  of 
any  OECD  country. 

The  rice  policy  does  not  just  block  Imports 
directly:  it  diverts  money  to  the  high-saving 
and  conservative  rural  minority,  away  from 
the  urban  majority  who  would  be  most 
ready  to  exiieriment  with  western  goods. 
One  Japanese  economist  guesses  that  if  con- 
sumer spending  on  food  were  reduced  even 
to  West  Germany's  level,  extra  spending  on 
other  things  would  equal  about  2-3%  of 
Japan's  GNP— and  around  one-fifth  of  that 
would  go  on  imports.  A  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  land  might  have  even  bigger  ef- 
fects. The  high  yen  will  help  spur  some 
change:  it  is  already  making  the  Japanese 
restive  about  not  seeing  in  their  retail  prices 
any  of  the  benefit  of  the  yen's  greater  pur- 
chasing power  on  world  markets.  The  longer 
the  discrepancies  go  on,  the  stronger  the 
pressure  will  be  for  a  change.  But  that.  In 
Itself,  will  not  be  enough. 

Ask  Mr.  Nakasone.  Last  summer  he  won 
one  of  the  biggest  election  victories  in  post- 
1945  Japan;  he  landed  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday  night  a  near-lame  duck.  What 
intervened  was  his  proposal  for  a  modest 
value-added  tax  to  help  shift  Japan  from 
direct  to  indirect  taxes.  He  has  been  savaged 
for  this:  first  by  the  small  shopkeepers  who 
are  a  mainstay  of  the  ruling  party  (and  who 
prefer  income  tax  because  they  avoid 
paying  it),  and  then  by  voters  in  local  elec- 
tions. Anybody  seeking  to  reform  the  food 
and  land  oligarchies  will  have  an  even 
rougher  time. 

The  reason  is  that  politics  in  Japan  is  con- 
ducted by  bargaining  among  special-interest 
groups — over  none  of  which  any  central 
figure,  including  the  prime  minister,  has 
much  authority.  Mr.  Nakasone.  with  his 
special  commissions  to  evade  the  bureau- 
crats and  his  direct  appeals  to  the  voters, 
has  attacked  this  system  more  forthrightly 
than  anyone.  An  assault  on  the  farming  in- 
terests, which  are  a  powerful  lobby,  and  on 
the  property  and  construction  interests, 
which  lavishly  grease  the  palm  of  the  big- 
gest faction  in  the  ruling  party,  will  require 
a  big  gulp  and  a  lot  of  courage. 

The  man  best  suited  to  make  such  an  as- 
sault is  the  lame  duck  visiting  his  friend 
Ron  this  week.  Mr.  Nakasone  has  rescued 
himself  from  other  hopeless  positions,  so  it 
would  be  foolish  to  write  him  off  now.  But 
he  has  never  looked  so  weak.  If  he  goes,  all 
three  of  his  possible  successors  look  likely  to 
return  Japan  to  the  interest-brokering  ways 
that  Mr.  Nakasone  was  gradually  eroding. 
Whoever  leads  Japan  later  this  year,  the 
Japanese  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the 
choice  they  have  to  make.  Twice  before,  in 
the  Melji  restoration  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  after  1945.  they  dasUngly  re- 
formed their  society  when  they  recocnised 
the  realities  of  the  wider  world.  It  is  time 
they  did  so  again.  Cheaper  food  and  cheaper 
land  would  be  the  way.* 
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FINANCIAL  STATEBiIENT  OP 
SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Each 
year  I  have  been  in  public  office.  I 
have  released  my  detaUed  financial 
statonent.  I  would  like  to  place  the 
statement  in  the  RacoRD. 

The  material  follows: 
Income  Statement  Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon— 

Inoome: 

Salary.  VS.  Senate $75,100.00 

State  of  minois.  General  As- 
sembly System 17.604.00 

Book  Royalties. 13,816.00 

Consultant  Pees— <Jeanne) 
Am.  Assn.  of  Retired  Per- 
aons 5,560.00 

V£.  Senate.  Expense  relm- 
bunement 17.837.00 

Fftul  Simon  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee, expense  reimburse- 
ment           478.00 

Democracy  Fund,  expense  re- 
imbursement          22000 

Xotal - 130.624.00 
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Total '$36,333.31 

'  Honorarim  are  limited  to  $30,040.  The  amount 
over  that  has  been  donated  to  charities. 
Interest  income: 

General  American  Life $123 

VS.     Senate     Federal     Credit 

Union 229 

NCNB  NaUonal  Bank 12 

Polish  National  Alliance 7 

Towne  Center 63 

U.S.  Government 178 


2,000.00 
100.00 


300.00 
150.00 


2,014.20 


LiatHlitie* 

First  National  Bank  of  CoUins- 
vlUe,  Note $41,360 

Polish  National  Insurance.  Loan .  1.392 

General  American  Insurance. 
Loan " 3.021 

Landmark  BanlL.  Lebanon.  Illi- 
nois. Mortgage 163,200 

Community  Trust.  Irvington,  II- 
llnote.  Note 21.923 


Total. 


613 


Dividends: 

Adams  Express 

Borman's 

Crown  Zellerbach 

Chocit  FuU  O'Nuts 

Dreyfus  Fund 

Franldin  Fund 

Gulf  &  Western 

Harper  &  Row 

Lear-Siegler 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 

Pax  World  Fund 

Ralston  Purina 

Scott  Paper 


511 

1 

3 

4 

1.204 

63 

1 

9 

18 

376 

28 

13 

5 


Honoraria  and  travel  reimburse- 
ment: 

California  State   University, 
Talk « 1,500.00 

Baltimore  Sun,  article 100.00 

Foster  &  Kleiser,  taU 2.000.00 

Lutheran  Academy,  talk 250.00 

Georgetown  University,  talk ..         200.00 

American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, talk 2,000.00 

Religion  In  American  Life, 
Inc.,  talk 2,000.00 

Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  article.         200.00 

American  Income  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  talk 

Institute  of  International 
Education,  talk 

Everett  McKinley  Diricsen. 
annual  lecture 2.000.00 

NatiofuU  Cable  Television  As- 
sodaton.  talk 1.500.00 

Bristol-Myers  Co..  talk 2.394.1 1 

Education  Writers  Associa- 
tion, talk 1,000.00 

Susquetiana  University,  talk ..         300.00 

Washington  University,  talk ..      2,000.00 

American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, talk 1,500.00 

Miller  &  Schroeder  Financial 
Porum 2,000.00 

Alma  CoUege,  talk 500.00 

Brookings  InstituUon,  talk 300.00 

CPC  International,  talk 1,500.00 

Clironicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, article 

Miami  Herald,  article 

United  Association  of  Jour- 
neymen &  Apprentices  of 
Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting, 
talk 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
of  America,  talk 2.000.00 

American  Society  of  Compos- 
ets.  Authors.  Publishers, 
talk 2.000.00 

National  Association  of 
Mfgrs.  talk 1,000.00 

Chk»go  Magazine,  arUcle 25.00 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
talk 500.00 

Association  of  Private  Pen- 
sion A  Welfare  Plans,  Inc. 
talk 1.000.00 


Total 2.236 


Ac- 


Net  Worth  Statement  (April  IS,  1987) 
As$€ts 

University  Bank.  Checking 
count 

U.S.     Senate     Federal     Credit 
Union.  Checking  Account 

NCNB  National  Bank  of  Florida, 
savings  account 

Loan    to    Senator    Paul    Simon 
Office  Account 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 

Christian     Church     of     Salem, 
Bond 

General    American^  Life    Insur- 
ance, cash  value 

Polish  National  Alliance  Insur- 
ance, cash  value 

Congressional              Retirement 
System,  cash  value 

B&T  Enterprises 

11.8  Acres  and  Home,  Makanda, 
IL  (Appraised  in  March  1987) ... 

Furniture  and  Presidential  auto- 
graph collection 

1983  Ford  Mustang 

1980  Chevrolet 

IRA,  Paul 

IRA,  Jeanne 


$11 

4,341 

226 

2,500 
3,000 

250 

3,643 

1,783 

60,304 
332 

204.000 

18,000 

5,000 

2,000 

20,561 

11,427 


337,378 


Total 

Stock  and  Bond  Holdings  with  Number  of 
Shares  (AprU  IS.  1987) 

Adams  Express,  136 2,856 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5 48 

Borman's,  8 — 173 

Chock  Full  ONuts,  10 80 

Dreyfus  Fund 16,414 

Dreyfus  Convertible  Securities  Fund  2,500 

Franldin  Money  Fund 1,239 

Gulf  &  Western,  1 75 

Harper  <&  Row,  15 968 

Lear  Siegler,  Balance  Due  after  sale..  368 

Intergroup,  Inc,  25 288 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  200  4,300 

Pax  World  Fund,  Inc 1,267 


Ralston-Purina,  12.. 

Rohr  Industries,  6 .»... 

Scott  Ppaer.  4 

United  M&M.  8 

Jet-Lite,  120  (Approx.  Value). 


972 
168 
293 
90 
300 


Total:.. 


Total  assets: 

Total  liabiUUes:. 


Net  worth: . 


230.886 

369.777 
230.886 

138.891 


OifU  received  of  more  than  $25.00  value  outside 
of  immediate  family  members: 

2  Boolcs  from  Stan  Olass.  value  unknown. 

Vase  and  Lotus  bowl  from  Predericak  and  Julie 
Chien.  value  unknown. 

Carving  set  from  United  Transportation  Workers, 
value  unknown. 

Sale  of  assets— Sold  six  shares  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach for  $270.  May  9.  1M7.  Coat  of  shares.  1967. 
$193.  Net  gain  on  sale.  $77. 

Sold  six  rights  Crown  Zellerbach.  $4.00. 

Sold  condominium  for  $91,000  on  February  25. 
1987.  Cost  in  1979,  $81,000,  Improvements,  $214. 
Gross  gain  on  sale.  $9.78S.* 


Total 32,399 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  C. 
JUSTIN  HILL 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize a  well  respected  and  highly  re- 
garded citizen  of  Oklahoma,  fii. 
Justin  Hill,  who  is  retiring  after  22 
years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Restaurant  Association.  A 
man  of  great  wisdom,  wide  experience, 
personal  warmth,  good  humor,  and 
strong  leadership  skills.  Mr.  Hill  has 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
premier  authorities  and  advocates  of 
the  hospitality  industry  in  the  Sooner 
State. 

Justin  began  his  career  as  manager 
of  the  Lido  Cafeteria  in  Little  Rock, 
AR.  in  1950.  After  making  a  name  for 
tiimself  there,  he  went  on  to  become 
the  director  of  the  Arkansas  Restau- 
rant Association.  In  1960,  he  became 
deputy  executive  director  of  the  Okla- 
homa Restavirant  Association,  and 
then,  in  1965,  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  executive  director. 

During  his  tenure  as  executive  direc- 
tor, Justin  helped  build  the  Oklahoma 
Restaurant  Association  into  the  dy- 
namic organization  that  it  is  today.  To 
his  credit,  the  association  has  become 
an  influential  force  in  the  State's  cap- 
itol.  Because  of  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  hospitality  industry,  the 
association  has  never  lost  a  legislative 
issue  directed  specifically  to  the  food- 
service  or  hospitality  industries. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments, 
Justin  has  helped  establish  national 
criteria  for  food  service  certification 
and  helped  create  a  nationally  recog- 
nized restaurant  site  evaluation  pro- 
gram. He  is  a  recipient  of  Hospitality 
magazine's  Hall  of  Fame  Award  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Oklahoma 


State  University's  College  of  home  ec- 
onomics. 

Justin  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  International  Society  of  Restau- 
rant Association  Executives  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  State  Associa- 
tion E^xecutives.  He  has  also  been 
active  in  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion activities,  as  well  of  chamber  of 
commerce  matters. 

I  wish  only  the  best  for  Justin  as  he 
enters  his  retirement.  He  has  done  a 
superlative  job  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  restaurant  operators  in  our 
State,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  in 
future  endeavors.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  have  known 
hlm.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSAEKDR 
ARTHUR  HARTMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Hartman  has  recently  re- 
tired from  the  State  Department  after 
a  truly  remarkable  career.  Ambassador 
Hartman.  our  most  recent  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  has  recently  come 
under  fire  for  his  alleged  views  of  em- 
bassy security.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
a  lot  more  conversation  on  what  Am- 
bassador Hartman  did  or  said,  but 
until  all  the  facts  are  in  I  think  we 
ought  to  step  back  and  acknowledge 
the  distinguished  service  Ambassador 
Hartman  has  rendered  his  country. 

Ambassador  Hartman  begin  his 
career  as  an  economic  officer  working 
on  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Paris.  In  the 
late  1950's  he  worked  on  European  in- 
tegration efforts,  and  served  for  a  time 
as  Special  Assistant  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball  in  the  early 
1960's.  He  then  spent  several  years  in 
our  London  Embassy  as  Chief  of  the 
Economic  section. 

In  the  early  1970's  Ambassador 
Hartman  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
to  the  European  Communities,  and 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs  from  1974  to 
1977.  His  first  ambassadorial  post  was 
in  France,  from  1977  to  1981,  where  he 
served  with  distinction  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  October  1981. 

Ambassador  Hartman  performed  ad- 
mirably in  what  all  observers  agree  is 
one  of  the  State  Department's  tough- 
est assignments.  It  was  even  tougher 
than  usual  owing  to  the  rocky  United 
States-Soviet  relationship  during  the 
Reagan  administration's  first  term.  By 
all  accoimts  Ambassador  Hartman  did 
what  he  could  to  smooth  the  rough 
waters  and  serve  our  national  interest. 
That  is  often  a  very  delicate  balancing 
act,  and  Arthur  Hartman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  Moscow  service  and  his 
long  years  of  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Nation.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  COMPASSION- 
ATE ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
works  of  a  group  called  the  Compas- 
sionate Friends.  The  Compassionate 
Friends  Is  a  self-help  organization  that 
offers  support  and  understanding  to 
parents  who  have  experienced  the 
death  of  a  child.  This  year,  the  Com- 
passionate Friends,  will  celebrate  its 
10th  anniversary  at  the  annual  nation- 
al coiif  erence  in  Tulsa,  OK,  and  com- 
memorate July  17,  1987,  as  the  Com- 
passionate Friends  National  Children's 
Memorial  Day  in  the  United  States. 

In  our  lives,  we  must  all  leam  to  deal 
with  the  death  of  friends  and  family 
as  well  as  our  own  mortality.  Few  of 
us,  however,  Itnow  the  particular  dev- 
astatidn  that  comes  from  the  loss  of  a 
child.  We  expect  our  children  to  out- 
live us;  to  be  a  continuation  of  our  own 
lives.  The  shattering  of  this  expecta- 
tion is  unique  and  complex  and  cannot 
be  likened  to  any  other  loss.  Through 
the  Compassionate  Friends,  bereaved 
parents  find  understanding  and  com- 
fort from  others  who  have  experi- 
enced the  same  tragedy. 

Initially,  the  group  provides  basic 
support  and  empathy,  often  giving 
parents  a  place  to  cry,  express  anger 
or  fear  in  an  accepting  environment. 
When  relatives  and  friends  feel  un- 
comfortable talking  about  the  death, 
the  Compassionate  Friends  provides  a 
willing  ear.  Most  importantly,  all  the 
members  of  the  Compassionate 
Friends  have  themselves  lived  through 
the  ordeal  of  losing  a  child.  They  not 
only  are  able  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  a  newly  liereaved  parent,  but 
also  serve  as  examples  that  is  possible 
to  live  past  the  initial  anguish,  move 
into  the  healing  process  and  begin 
living  once  again. 

Although  the  Compassionate 
Friends  is  headquartered  in  Oak 
Brook.  Hi,  it  is  really  a  network  of  over 
500  chapters  covering  all  50  States.  A 
nonprofit  orgsuiization,  the  Compas- 
sionate Friends  has  no  religious  affili- 
ation, providing  support  for  persons  of 
any  age,  race,  religion,  or  economic 
group.  As  members  of  the  Compassion- 
ate Friends  gather  together  in  Tulsa 
this  July,  I  ask  that  we  all  join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  fine  work  of  this  organi- 
zation and  encourage  them  to  contin- 
ue to  reach  out  to  parents  who  are  suf- 
fering through  the  loss  of  a  child.* 


resentative  trainee  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  in  Providence. 
Since  then,  he  has  served  the  SSA  in 
branch  offices  throughout  the  State, 
rapidly  progressing  from  Operations 
Supervisor  to  Branch  Manager  to  As- 
sistant District  Manager,  and  finally 
to  District  Manager  of  the  Providence 
District  Office  in  April  1978. 

With  a  service  area  population  of 
440,000,  the  Providence  office  oversees 
the  largest  Social  Security  district  in 
New  England.  Rhode  Island  workers 
and  employers  contribute  vproxi- 
mately  $800  million  a  year  to  the 
Social  Security  system,  and  slightly 
more  than  one  in  six  Rhode  Islanders 
receive  a  monthly  Social  Security 
check,  bringing  yearly  payments  to 
nearly  $1  billion.  The  Office  receives 
approximately  1,000  visitors  and  more 
than  2,000  phone  calls  each  week. 

It  is  Mr.  Fenton's  exceptional 
achievement  within  this  vast  oper- 
ation which  earned  him  a  citation 
from  the  National  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
1983.  He  also  received  a  leadership 
award  for  his  service  as  civilian  chair- 
man of  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign in  1985,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Coimcil  of 
Rhode  Island  for  many  years. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  bene- 
fited greatly  from  Tom's  superior  lead- 
ership, integrity,  and  direction.  I  join 
with  all  Rhode  Islanders  in  commend- 
ing Tom  Fenton  for  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  continued  happiness  and 
good  health  in  the  years  ahead.* 


THOMAS  P.  FENTON 
*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing Federal  employee:  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Fenton,  District  Manager 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
who  is  retiring  after  29  years  of  service 
and  leadership  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Tom  Fenton  is  a  Korean  war  veteran 
who  began  his  career  as  a  claims  rep- 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  recent  news  from  the 
Soviet  Government.  Sheina-Lea 
Swartz.  a  long-time  refusenik  and 
cancer  patient,  has  been  given  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  receive  medical 
treatment  in  the  West. 

Ms.  Swartz  and  her  family  have  been 
applying  to  emigrate  since  1982.  She 
was  first  diagnosed  to  have  cancer  in 
1979.  Since  then,  she  has  undergone 
three  major  surgeries,  but  her  condi- 
tion has  continued  to  worsen.  Hopeful- 
ly, she  will  now  be  able  to  receive  ap- 
propriate treatment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Soviets  have 
granted  Sheina-Lea  Swartz  permission 
to  leave.  I  hope  that  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  other  individuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  suffer  from  fatal  ill- 
nesses will  be  also  allowed  to  emigrate 
to  acquire  the  necessary  medical  at- 
tention. 

Naum  Meiman,  whose  wife  Inna  re- 
cently died  of  cancer,  has  been  waiting 
for  over  10  years  for  an  exit  visa.  His 
struggle  has  been  long  and  hard.  It  is 
time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  and  all  other  ref  useniks  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  the  West. 
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I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  Naum  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afffhanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  UJf.  report  as:  "A 
situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Rkord  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  letters  follow: 

DuK  Semator  Homphrty:  I  have  read  sev- 
eral articles  about  the  terrible  plight  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  medical  journals  and  Reader's 
Digest.  I  am  wonderirig,  what  can  an  "aver- 
age" concerned  American  do  to  aid  these 
people  and  their  country?  The  stories  I  read 
about  the  injustices  and  atrocities  commit- 
ted against  these  people  are  appalling.  But 
even  more  appalling  to  me  is  that  it  seems 
the  whole  world  is  standing  by.  watching, 
and  knowing  these  things,  yet  unwilling  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Where  do  we  stand  as  a 
nation?  I  wonder  how  accurate  our  news 
media  is  on  relaying  Information  to  the 
public. 

Sincerely. 

Mast  ScHKLLDORT. 

Lisbon,  LA. 

Dbax  Sir:  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  naive  of  us  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  will  withdraw  on  their  own  accord. 
Sincerely, 

A.A.REHMAM. 

Srrkvxport.  LA. 


ARTISTIC  ENDEAVOR 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  buttons 
were  popping  off  the  vests  of  those  of 
us  who  represent  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  week  of  April  6.  It  is 
a  remarluble  week  for  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  terms  of  artistic  endeavor. 

On  f  oiu-  occasions.  Washington  State 
artists.  troupes  or  personalities 
brought  to  the  Washington.  DC,  area 
new  enterprises,  new  entertainment. 
and  new  exhibits. 

To  many— including  my  three  yoimg 
sons— Gary  Larson  represents  one  of 
the  best,  most  interesting,  and  most 
amusing     of     American     cartoonists 


today.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Seattle.  His  cartoons.  "The  Par  Side," 
have  ticlded  the  furmy  bone  of  i>eople 
across  the  country  for  the  last  several 
years.  He  is  now  exhibiting  his  original 
cartoons  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  is  probably  appropri- 
ate, since  most  of  the  characters  in  his 
cartoons  are  animals  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Jacob  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  finest 
American  painters  today.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York  City,  grew  up  in  Harlem. 
Joined  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  the  war. 
became  a  faculty  member  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Diuing  his  long 
and  productive  career,  he  hai  por- 
trayed American  life  in  vivid  and 
colorful  paintings,  striking  portraits  of 
America  as  he  has  experienced  it  and 
as  we  have  lived  it  over  the  past  half- 
century. 

Jacob  Lawrence  is  not  only  a  re- 
markable man.  but  has  the  privilege  of 
a  retrospective  exhibit,  covering  the 
five  decades  of  his  career.  It  is  now 
open  at  the  Phillips  Collection  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  will  be  there 
imtil  May  31. 

At  the  National  Theater,  "I'm  Not 
Rappaport"  is  playing.  It  is  an  im- 
mensely humorous,  and  at  the  same 
time  sad  portrayal  of  two  elderly  gen- 
tleman on  a  park  bench  and  their 
trials,  tribulations,  and  conversations. 
"I'm  Not  Rappaport"  premiered  at  the 
Seattle  Repertory  Theatre  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  won  the  Tony  Award  last 
year  and  essentially  the  same  cast  that 
played  in  Seattle  is  performing  at  the 
National  Theater. 

Finally,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet 
brought  to  the  Kennedy  Center  the 
first  of  a  number  of  performances  of 
that  extraordinary  ballet  troupe.  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Ballet  was  started  by  a 
yoimg  couple;  Kent  Stowell  and  Pran- 
cia  Russell,  who  are  the  artistic  direc- 
tors. Much  of  their  success  came  from 
young  people.  They  came  to  Seattle  in 
1977  to  find  what  was  then  the  prom- 
ising Pacific  Northwest  Dance  Co. 
They  expanded  it  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west Ballet  and  the  company  has 
gained  national  recognition  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  regional  ballet  com- 
panies in  the  Nation. 

They  have  toured  extensively  during 
the  past  several  years.  They  have  been 
all  over  the  United  States  and  now 
they  are  plaiming  international  tours 
to  expand  the  niunber  of  people  who 
can  see  and  enjoy  their  extraordinary 
talent. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article 
the  day  after  their  premiere  perform- 
ance, gave  them  rave  reviews  and  in 
doing  so  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Kriegsman, 
said: 

It  is  really  quite  startling  to  see  a  compa- 
ny as  classy  and  as  distinguished  as  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Ballet  for  the  first  time, 
given  its  history  and  location. 


Mr.  President.  I  guess  that  is  why 
buttons  are  popping.  In  these  four  in- 
stances, residents  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  more  particularly  the  State 
of  Washington,  have  shown  that  they 
can  be  among  the  very  l>est  in  each  of 
these  quite  separate  artistic  endeavors. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  they 
have  shared  their  talent  with  those  of 
us  in  the  Nation's  Capital  who  are 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  And 
for  others,  these  artists  have  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  abundant  talent  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  review 
of  Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1987,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  review  follows: 

The  Pacific  at  High  Tide— Seattle 
Troupe's  Stellar  D.C.  Debut 

(By  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

It  really  is  quite  startling  to  see  a  compa- 
ny as  classy  and  distinguished  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Ballet  for  the  first  time,  given  its 
history  and  location.  The  troupe's  Keimedy 
Center  debut,  at  the  Opera  House  last  night 
at  the  start  of  a  week's  engagement,  must 
have  struck  most  of  the  audience,  as  it  did 
me,  as  a  revelation. 

One  kept  hearing  delighted  spectators  ex- 
claiming during  intermissions,  'I  didn't  even 
know  it  existed"— "it"  meaning  the  compa- 
ny. Not  surprising,  PNB  hails  from  Seattle, 
and  has  been  led  by  its  present  artistic  di- 
rectors—husband and  wife  Kent  Stowell  and 
Francia  Russell,  both  Balanchlne  proteges— 
for  a  decade. 

It's  within  these  10  short  years  that  the 
40-member  troupe  has  amazingly  skyrocket- 
ed from  a  small,  provincial  entity  to  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  classical  compa- 
nies. This  is,  however,  only  its  second  trip  to 
the  East  Coast  (the  first  was  to  New  York 
three  years  ago),  though  it  received  some 
national  exposure  through  a  movie  version 
of  its  "Nutcracker"  production  (with  decor 
by  Maurice  Sendak)  this  past  winter. 

The  film,  sad  to  say,  did  no  kind  of  justice 
to  the  company,  but  the  present  visit  prom- 
ises to  rectify  that,  at  least  for  Washingtoni- 
ans.  In  recent  years  especially,  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  been  endeavoring  to  bolster  its 
role  as  a  showcase  for  the  nation's  finest  in- 
digenous performing  organizations  by  bring- 
ing in  the  major  "regional"  ballet  companies 
from  across  the  land.  PNB  thus  joins  a  list 
that  has  already  included  troupes  from  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Houston  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

On  the  basis  of  the  opening  night  pro- 
gram alone,  the  Seattle  company  must  be 
rated  very  high  in  this  league.  The  dancing 
was  never  less  than  splendid  thoughout  the 
evening,  and  the  dancers  were  conspicuously 
attractive  and  well-trained.  The  repertory 
the  troupe  will  be  showing  in  its  three 
Opera  House  programs,  moreover,  boasts  at 
least  as  much,  possibly  more,  choreographic 
substance  and  variety  as  any  assortment 
we've  seen  from  comparable  outfits. 

It  only  took  one  movement  of  Balan- 
chine'g  "Brahms-Schoenberg  Quartet"  to 
have  a  reliable  measure  of  the  company's 
stature.  This  masterwork,  dating  from  1966, 
is  a  sumptuous  feat  of  dancing,  classically 
shaped  but  clearly  reflecting  the  shadings 
of  romanticism  and  modem  sensibility  im- 
plied by  the  two  composers  named  in  its 
title  (the  score  is  Schoenberg's  orchestral 
version  of  Brahms'  G-Minor  Piano  Quartet). 


It's  not  a  Balanchlne  piece  one  sees  that 
often,  and  PNB  and  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  (under  a  joint  production  arrange- 
ment) are  the  only  compaines  besides  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  that  perform  it.  It 
was  staged  for  PNB  in  1985  by  Russell,  who 
as  one  of  Balanchine's  most  widely  versed 
ballet  mistresses,  has  a  solidly  authoritative 
command  of  the  material.  Stowell  partnered 
Patricia  McBride  (in  the  second  moverment) 
in  early  performances  of  the  work  by 
NYCB,  during  his  days  with  that  troupe. 

The  PNB  cast  last  night  contended  with 
the  work's  thorny  difficulties  remarkably 
well.  One  took  note  not  only  of  the  admira- 
ble technical  rigor  of  the  dancers— the  fine 
turnout,  the  crisp  footwork,  the  rhythmic 
acuity-but  also  of  the  generous  amplitude  of 
the  movement  and  the  fresh,  luimannered 
spirit  of  the  dancing. 

On  the  whole,  the  women  seemed  rather 
tight  in  the  shoulders  and  upper  back,  and 
the  performance  had  its  share  of  minor  in- 
securities and  expressive  dead  spots.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  its  size  the  company  has  an 
unusual  number  of  individual  dancers  who 
catch  the  eye  with  special  qualities,  among 
them  not  a  few  who  have  been  wholly  or 
mostly  reared  in  PNB  and  its  associated 
school. 

Deborah  Hadley,  for  example,  who  was 
featured  in  the  first  movement  of  "Brahms- 
Schoenberg  Quartet"  and  is  a  dancer  of  ver- 
satillity  and  depth  (as  the  program  was 
later  to  confirm),  was  trained  elsewhere  but 
has  been  a  principal  of  PNB  since  1979.  Pa- 
tricia Barker,  who  sparkled  in  the  first 
movement  and  glowed  in  the  third,  is  com- 
pletely a  PNB  product.  Seattle  native  Benja- 
min Houk,  who  helped  energize  the  Gypsy- 
flavored  finale,  joined  the  troupe  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  1983.  Alejandra  Bronfman,  so 
lyrically  appealing  in  the  second  Move- 
ment, began  her  career  with  the  Washing- 
ton Ballet,  but  has  plainly  blossomed  in  her 
four  years  with  PNB. 

Then  there  are  the  veterans  the  troupe 
has  enlisted  from  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
dashingly  piquant  Colleen  Neary,  who  led 
the  finale.  Neary  spent  a  decade  with 
NYCB,  but  she's  been  gone  from  there  since 
1980— what's  the  secret  of  her  youthful  look 
and  undimmed  virtuosity?  (Magall  Messac, 
of  ABT  fame,  was  to  have  danced  in  the  Ba- 
lanchlne, but  was  injured— we  may  see  her 
later  in  the  run.)  The  men  were  no  slouches 
either.  Houk,  Wade  Walthall  and  Carey 
Homme  were  impressive  In  their  various 
ways.  Vienna-bom  Michael  Auer  lent  par- 
ticular resonance  to  the  rapturous  andante 
movement  with  his  strength  and  warmth. 

That  the  rest  of  the  program  was  down- 
hill was  neither  a  surprise  nor  a  disgrace- 
when  you  start  with  Balanchlne,  it's  almost 
foreordained  (though  the  program  was  too 
lengthy  for  its  own  good).  The  company 
must  be  applauded  for  commissioning  post- 
modernist Lucinda  Chllds'  Clarion,  even  if 
the  result  proved  disappointing.  At  her  lu- 
minous best,  Chllds  makes  highly  patterned 
choreography  that's  like  a  diamond  turned 
in  the  light,  mirroring  myriad  facets  and 
levels,  but  the  synthetically  minimalist 
score  by  Paul  Chihara  seemed  at  odds  with 
the  Chllds  esthetic.  Stowell's  ambitious. 
"Hall  to  the  Conquering  Hero,"  to  a  com- 
plied Handel  score,  working  reasonably  well 
as  a  company  showcase,  and  was  particular- 
ly flattering  to  Walthall.  Maia  Rosal.  Neary 
and  especially  Hadely.  in  the  "Xerxes" 
Largo.  "Seattle  Slew,"  the  other  StoweU 
piece,  is  fim  but  flimsy,  nicely  displaying 
Lucinda  Hughey's  long  legs  to  music  by  Wil- 
liam Bolocra  that  sounds  like  a  cross  be- 


tween Offenbach  and  Gershwin-apt  enough 
for  the  context,  a  showbiz  portrait  of  the 
crowds  who  flock  to  championship  horse 
races. 


ROCHESTER  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  New  York's  Roches- 
ter Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  developed  into  a  consider- 
able presence  in  the  business  conunu- 
nity  and  achieved  enviable  distinction 
among  other  large  city  chambers.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  its 
100th  anniversary. 

Before  the  creation  100  years  ago  of 
the  Rochester  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, attempts  to  form  such  an  orga- 
nization were  thwarted  by  a  lack  of 
(x>nsensus  and  resolve  among  commu- 
nity leaders.  All  that  has  since 
changed.  In  1887,  under  the  able  stew- 
ardship of  H.H.  Warner  as  its  first 
president.  Rochester's  chamber  was 
bom.  That  initial  surge  of  vitality  has 
not  diminished  with  time.  I  am  confi- 
dent its  pro-business,  pro-community 
spirit  will  continue  long  into  the 
future. 

Prom  its  early  efforts  to  unite  the 
region's  business  and  political  leaders, 
to  the  ongoing  challenge  of  sustaining 
the  climate  of  prosperity  it  helped 
create,  the  Flower  City's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  look  back  and  be  proud 
of  its  long  and  impressive  record  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Held  together  by  a  commitment  to  a 
common  goal— the  city's  continued 
economic  well-being— the  chamber  has 
survived  time,  challenge  and  change, 
and  has  emerged  as  a  model  of  excel- 
lence for  other  chambers  across  the 
Nation  to  follow. 

Today's  celebration  is  a  milestone 
marking  the  beginning  of  another  100 
years  of  dedication  to  the  business  and 
the  community  of  Rochester.* 


they  do  not  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. The  history  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  is  closely  bound. 
Puerto  Ricans  were  freed  from  Span- 
ish domination  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  After  World  War  H, 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  was  incorporat- 
ed to  help  encourage  U.S.  industrial 
investment  on  the  island.  Trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  has  flourished  over  the  years  and 
continues  to  be  substantial  today. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor 
of  admitting  Puerto  Rico  into  the 
Union.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  This  biU  only  calls  for 
a  timely  referendum  on  the  issue  of 
statehood  and  will  defray  the  direct 
costs  of  conducting  such  a  referen- 
dum. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation  and 
work  for  its  adoption  in  this  session  of 
the  100th  Congress.* 


IN  FAVOR  OF  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  A  REFERENDUM  IN 
PUERTO  RICO  ON  STATEHOOD 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
enthusiastically  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  I  commend  the  leader's  initia- 
tive on  this  important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Many  on  this  island  nation  of 
approximately  3.2  million  people  want 
to  be  admitted  fully  into  the  Union, 
but  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  this  matter,  since 
1967— almost  a  generation  ago. 

The  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  in  association  with  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
U.S.  citizens.  They  share  the  rights 
and  duties  of  U.S.  citizens  except  they 
do  not  pay  Federal  income  taxes  and 


ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  321.  the  Acid 
Deposition  Control  Act  of  1987,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Maine. 
Senator  Mitchell.  I  commend  him  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  environmen- 
tal devastation  caused  by  our  failure 
to  control  the  acid  rain  problem.  I 
have  been  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
several  (XKasions  to  speak  about  the  ir- 
reversible damage  occurring  on  the 
beautiful  Adirondack  region  in  New 
York. 

Recently,  however.  Senator  Mitch- 
ell has  brought  increased  attention  to 
another  aspect  of  oiu-  acid  rain  prob- 
lem: the  direct  effects  on  human 
health.  In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  president  of  the 
American  Lung  Association.  Dr. 
Thomas  Godar,  spoke  regarding  the 
risk  of  ozone  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  sulfur  to  those  over  65.  those  with 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema, pregnant  women,  and  people 
with  a  history  of  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Philip  Landrigan  from  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  after 
reviewing  a  series  of  recent  studies  on 
the  health  effects  of  acid  rain  pollu- 
tion, stated  that  "all  of  these  data  con- 
firm that  exposure  to  current,  rela- 
tively low  levels  of  air  pollution  can 
produce  toxic  effects  on  the  limgs." 

I  have  stated  publicly  on  many  occa- 
sions that  I  am  willing  to  back  any 
reasonable  proposal  to  address  our 
acid  rain  problem,  and  I  consider  S. 
321  to  be  a  major  step  toward  a  realis- 
tic solution.  Without  effective  con- 
trols, we  will  continue  to  see  a  costly 
destruction  of  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources, along  with  a  direct  threat  to 
human  health. 
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This  bill  establishes  a  long-overdue 
yf«»i«»i»i  prosram  for  the  reduction  of 
acid-rBln-causing  pollution  from  power 
plants,  industries  sources  and  motor 
vriiicles.  By  the  year  1996.  annual 
onissiMU  of  sulfur  dioxide  would  be 
reduced  by  12  million  tons,  and  nitro- 
goi  oxide  pollution  by  4  million  tons. 

S.  321  embraces  a  flexibile  polluter 
pays  approach  to  add  rain  control. 
Emissions  reductions  are  allocated  to 
those  States  that  produce  the  bullL  of 
the  pollution.  Within  2  years  of  enact- 
moit.  each  State  must  adopt  an  en- 
fofoeable  plan  to  meet  its  share  of  the 
national  reduction  requirements.  Final 
compliance  with  emissions  limitations 
is  required  by  1906. 

£^>ecifically.  the  bill  establishes  a 
Statewide  annual  average  emissions 
rate  for  fossfl  fuel  fired  electric  utili- 
ties and  industrial  boilers  of  0.9 
poundi  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million 
Btu's  and  an  annual  average  limit  on 
nitrogen  oxides  equivalent  to  a  3-hour 
average  emissions  rate  of  0.6  pounds 
per  million  Btu's. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  variety  of 
methods  for  achieving  emissions  re- 
ductions, including  pollution  controls, 
energy  conservation  programs,  early 
retirement  of  polluting  sources,  trad- 
ing of  emissions  within  a  State,  and 
coal  washing,  with  first  priorities  given 
to  conservation  measiues. 

Additionally,  the  President  is  direct- 
ed to  negotiate  a  tripartite  agreement 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  for  control- 
ling air  pollution  and  a  separate  direc- 
tive requiring  agreement  with  Canada 
to  achieve  comparable  emission  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  sim  cosponsoring 
this  proposal  because  it  is  reasonable 
and  fair.  I  believe  it  has  a  real  chance 
of  attracting  the  coalition  necessary 
for  passage.  The  acid  rain  problem  is 
too  important  for  us  to  clash  on  egos 
or  pride  of  authorship.  We  need  to 
reduce  emissions  responsible  for  the 
problem,  and  we  need  to  do  it  now.  I 
continue  to  stand  ready  to  support  any 
reasonable  compromise  to  reduce 
these  onissions  effectively  and  expedi- 
tioudy.* 


ized  by  Mr.  Dole  to  proceed  in  his  ab- 
sence. Mr.  QuAYLE,  who  is  the  acting 
Republican  leader,  will  be  here  to  pro- 
tect the  colleagues  on  his  side  as  he 
sees  fit. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bir.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  QUAYIiE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerii  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerlL  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  tii.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding with  the  understanding  that 
the  following  matters  are  cleared  on 
the  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  am  author- 


ACREAOE         DIVERSION         PRO- 
GRAMS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Lkaht.  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill.  1157.  the  Farm  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  report  will  be 
stated. 

The  sissistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1157)  to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of  the  crop 
of  winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987.  and  oth- 
erwise to  extend  assistance  to  farmers  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  H.R.  1157.  the  Farm  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1987.  This  act  would 
authorize  urgently  needed  relief  for 
producers  who  were  inadvertently  ex- 
cluded from  the  disaster  assistance 
program  provided  for  in  the  Continu- 
ing Appropriations  Act  of  1987. 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  1157.  with 
amendments,  on  April  21.  1987.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  on  May  5. 
1987.  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  requested  a  conference 
of  the  two  Houses. 

A  conference  was  convened  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  7.  1987.  The  Senate 
conferees  included  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Melcher,  Prtor.  Boren.  Lugar. 
Dole.  Helms,  and.  for  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlts,  Senators 
Motnihan  and  Stafford.  The  House 
of  Representatives  were  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  and  Representatives 
Glickman.  HncKABY.  Marlekee,  Rob- 
erts, and  for  the  consideration  of 
Senate  amendment  numbered  21,  Rep- 
resentatives NowAK  and  Stangelaio). 


Mr.  President,  the  conferees  were 
able  to  quicldy  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  concerning 
this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  diligent  efforts  to 
reach  agreement  on  H.R.  1157. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  this  legislation  again.  We 
had  a  full  discussion  and  debate  of  the 
bill  during  our  earlier  consideration  of 
the  bill.  This  bill  provides  for  disaster 
assistance,  pure  and  simple.  The  bill  is 
within  budget.  We  have  succeeded, 
both  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Conference,  in 
crafting  a  piece  of  farm  legislation 
that  will  provide  limited  help  to  those 
who  have  suffered  great  economic 
hardship  because  of  recent  natural  dis- 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
does  more  than  just  provide  that  as- 
sistance that  is  so  desperately  needed. 
Our  action  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion creates  a  valuable  precedent.  We 
have  proved  that  the  Senate  can  pass 
a  narrowly  focused  farm  bill  that  an- 
swers a  specific  need  but  is  not  bur- 
dened by  budget  busting  amendments 
that  attempt  to  rewrite  basic  farm  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  longer  stand- 
ju-d  operating  procedure  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  farm  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  trigger  a 
swarm  of  amendments  that  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  issue  at 
hand.  This  tendency  to  treat  every 
farm  bill  as  a  Christmas  tree  ready  to 
be  decorated  has  greatly  hampered 
this  body  from  responding  to  situa- 
tions that  deserve  our  attention. 

The  agricultural  community  de- 
serves a  Congress  that  is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  act  whenever  the  need 
arises.  I  Ijelieve  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  we  have  taken  a  large  step 
toward  restoring  our  abUity  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  all  matters  concerning  ag- 
riculture. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  spe- 
cifically thank  my  friend.  Senator 
LncAR,  for  his  assistance  in  helping  us 
complete  work  on  H.R.  1157.  We 
wouldn't  be  passing  this  needed  legis- 
lation today  if  not  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  1157,  the  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  will 
provide  much  needed  relief  to  wheat 
producers  who  were  affected  by  disas- 
ters last  fall,  but  were  inadvertently 
left  out  of  last  year's  disaster  assist- 
ance pacluige. 

The  Senate  has  twice  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  these  producers  assist- 
ance. On  January  29.  the  Senate 
adopted  S.  341.  the  Agricultural  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1987.  The 
House  adopted  HJl.  1157  in  lieu  of  S. 


341  and  on  April  23.  1987.  the  Senate 
adopted  H.R.  1157. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  es- 
tablish an  optional  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of 
the  1987  winter  wheat  crop.  Under 
this  program,  winter  wheat  producers, 
affected  by  disasters  which  occurred  in 
1986.  would  have  the  option  of  "set- 
ting aside"  100  percent  of  their  acre- 
age and  receiving  92  percent  of  their 
deficiency  payments.  The  so-called 
0/92  provision  will  actually  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  winter 
wheat  producers  more  cheaply  than 
direct  disaster  assistance  payments.  In 
addition,  this  bill  authorizes  disaster 
payments  for  losses  suffered  by  cotton 
producers  as  a  result  of  a  loss  in  qual- 
ity due  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
curred In  1986. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  last 
fall  we  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
provide  disaster  payments  to  agricul- 
tural producers  whose  crops  were  af- 
fected by  drought,  floods,  excessive 
moisture  and  other  natural  disasters 
during  1986.  At  that  time,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  principal  sponsor  of 
that  legislation  to  Include  disaster 
payments  for  wheat  producers  who 
were  prevented  from  planting  their 
crop  due  to  excessive  moisture.  Howev- 
er, the  enacted  language  precluded 
winter  wheat  producers  from  eligibil- 
ity due  to  the  phrase  "1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton  and 
rice."  The  1986  crop  of  wheat  was  the 
crop  harvested  prior  to  the  flooding  in 
the  fall  of  last  year.  Winter  wheat  pro- 
ducers plant  the  1987  wheat  crop  In 
the  fall  of  1986.  Many  winter  wheat 
producers  were  prevented  from  plant- 
ing the  1987  crop  in  time  to  ensure  a 
normal  crop  due  to  excessive  moisture 
and  flooding  which  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1986.  Consequently,  even 
though  it  was  everyone's  intention  to 
cover  all  crops  affected  by  drought 
and  excessive  moistxu-e  In  1986,  the 
language  does  not  provide  payments  to 
producers  of  the  1987  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  exclusion  of 
winter  wheat  producers  was  a  techni- 
cal error  and  this  bill  will  correct  it  by 
requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture allow  these  producers  to  re- 
ceive 92  percent  of  their  deficiency 
payments  If  they  idle  100  percent  of 
their  acreage. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation includes  a  provision  to  correct  a 
problem  that  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  cotton  disaster  payments.  The  dis- 
aster provisions  we  enacted  last  fall  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  payments 
to  cotton  producers;  however,  a  pro- 
ducer is  only  considered  to  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  if  his  yield  is  below  50  per- 
cent of  his  normal  yield.  This  works 
for  most  other  commodities,  but  it 
does  not  work  for  cotton  producers 
whose  crops  receive  excessive  moisture 
Immediately  prior  to  harvest.  When 
cotton  receives  an  excessive  amount  of 


moisture  during  the  period  Immediate- 
ly preceding  harvest,  the  quality  of 
the  crop  is  substantially  reduced.  A 
cotton  producer  whose  normal  yield  is 
300  poimds  per  acre  might  harvest  300 
pounds  but  due  to  excessive  moisture 
his  cotton  would  only  be  worth  10 
cents  a  pound  compared  to  the  normal 
39  or  40  cents  per  pound.  The  farmer's 
gross  income  would  be  reduced  from 
$120  per  acre  to  $30  per  acre  as  a 
result  of  a  natural  disaster.  If  the 
farmer's  yield  has  been  reduced  by  the 
same  percentage  that  the  quality  of 
his  cotton  had  been  reduced,  he  would 
have  suffered  the  same  amount  of  fi- 
nancial loss  but  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  disaster  assistance. 

Subject  to  advance  appropriations, 
this  bill  would  make  producers  eligible 
for  disaster  payments  if  the  quality  of 
thehr  crops  was  substantially  reduced 
due  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
curred in  1986.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quU*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  produced  in  addition  to  re- 
duced yields.  In  this  way,  if  a  crop  has 
received,  for  example,  a  reduction  in 
quality  of  50  percent,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  make  disaster 
payments  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  If  the  yield  had  declined  by  the 
same  percentage.  Without  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision,  the  intent  of 
the  disaster  provisions  enacted  last 
year  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  assistance  to  those  farmers 
who  were  inadvertently  left  out  of  last 
year's  disaster  assistance  package.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


wishes  to  say  or  any  further  business 
to  transact. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  there  is  no 
other  business  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
AJU.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-SEA GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  when  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act  is  introduced  by  Senator 
HoLLiNGS.  it  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJA. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:03  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  May  13. 1987.  at  10  aju. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  11, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987: 
Public  Health  Servicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 


William  E.  Mayer 
Frank  L.  MltcheU 
Daniel  W.  Nebert 
David  Rodbard 
George  R.  Stanley 
Robert  W.  Sullivan 
Sumathy  Vannartb 
Frank  O.  Witebsky 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader   If  he   has   anything   else   he 


William  A.  Eaton 
Evan  Eisenberg 
Bruce  L.  Evatt 
Marilyn  H.  Gaston 
Henry  Krakauer 
Stephen  J.  Kraus 
Wojciech  A.  Krotoski 
Frederick  P.  Li 
Jerry  M.  Lyle 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Thomas  R.  Bender  Fltzhugh  S.  M. 

James  E.  Bemer  Mullan 

Jacli  D.  Blaine  Allan  S.  Noonan 

George  S.  Bowen  Laurence  J.  Piatt 

Timothy  G.  Fleming  Roger  J.  Porter 

Harold  M.  Ginzburg  Kenneth  E.  Powell 

Mary  E.  Guinan  Michael  Roe 

Michael  P.  Hudgins  Bruce  S.  Schoenberg 

William  D.  Lassek  Stanley  L.  Slater 

Ira  S.  Lourie  Edith  R.  Welty 

WiUlam  J.  Miner  Mark  H.  Zweig 

To  be  surgeon 

Roy  C.  Baron  Melinda  Moore 

Sara  K.  Dye  GuiUermo  R.  Otero- 

Dean  P.  Ef fler  Herrmann 

Richard  A.  Goodman  Stephen  R.  Preblud 

Douglas  N.  Klaucke  Steven  M.  Teutach 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 

Jean  P.  Fitch  Scott  R.  LOUbridge 

Terence  H.  Hamel  Arvo  J.  Ooptk 
Martha  UHauk 
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Tb  be  denUU  director 
Robert  W.  Beck  John  H.  Nasi 


J.  David  Eriduon 
Oene  F.  Orewell 
SUnfordE. 
HainlNurger 


Michael  W.  Roberts 
George  T.  Ward 
Steven  A.  Weiss 
William  E.  Wright 


Tb  be  tenior  dentai  turveon 


C.  Michael  Beck 
Steithen  R.  Curtice 
JohnL.Oracer 
Arthur  R.  Hand 
Howard  L.  Kelly 


Jack  A.  Shannon 
Channlng  D.  Smith 
John  R.  Sundell 
William  J.  Williams 


Tb  be  deHtal  mrgeon 


Raymond  D.  Bainum 
Charlea  L.  Blackburn 
James  J.  Crumbaker 
Chariea  H.  Detjen 
Robert  S.  Snders 
Nea  F.  Oardner 
James  J.  Jan 
DavidA.Kriae 
OQbert  Kunken 
James  T.  Lowe,  Jr. 

Tb  be  nune  director 
Katberine  A.  Donna  G.  Roehl 

Callaway  Sadie  J.  Stout 

Thomas  P.  niQUps 

Tb  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Linda  N.  Bullen  Joan  A.  Hartwell 


George  R.  McCarthy 
Donald  T.  Sauter 
Kerald  K.  Shaddix 
Fred  B.  Skrepcinsid 
David  B.  Snyder 
Richard  M.  Snyder 
John  W.  Stahl 
James  W.  Toothaker 
Richard  H.  White 


Dixie  A.  Deeter 
Marilyn  W.  Getty 
Anne  Gray 
Eileen  P.  Gunter 


Michael  J.  Henchy 
LUlie  A.  Slebodnick 
Jack  F.  Slusser 


To  be  nune  officer 
Margaret  Brady  Andrew  O.  Sparber 

Terry  L.  Godfrey  Thomas  E.  Stenvig 

CwdynB.  Lee 
Raymond  H. 
Levesque 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Regan  L.  Crump  Kathleen  M.  Kobus 

Danny  J.  EngUsh         Helen  L.  Myers 

Tb  be  engineer  director 


Robert  L.  Bolin,  Jr. 
Clyde  J.  Dial 
Tommie  E.  Flora 
Walter  E  Gtmdaker 
William  F.  Holcomb 
Michael  E  Jensen 


Richard  Liberace 
James  C.  Meredith 
P.  Warren  Norris,  Jr. 
James  G.  Payne,  Jr. 
Roger  T.  Shigehara 
Chester  L.  Tate.  Jr. 


Tb  be  senior  engineer  officer 


David  W.  Alton 
Gerald  K.  Falin 
Bruce  T.  Ferris 
HeiU7  M.  Holman 
Robert  H.  James 


David  L.  Larson 
Oliver  T.  Love,  Jr. 
WiUiam  H.  Stroup 
Darryl  D.  Tyler 


To  be  engineer  officer 


Stephen  S.  Aoyama 
Thomas  F.  Bloom 
WQlardD. 

DaeQenbach 
Barry  J.  Davis 
John  R.  Oiedt 
Gary  J.  Hartz 
Daniel  L.  Hightower 
Thomas  T.  Kariya, 

Jr. 


Terence  S.  Langan 
William  D.  Larocbe 
Gary  A.  McFarland 
Dennis  M.  Obrien 
David  S.  Sundin 
Terence  L. 

Whitington.  Jr. 
Bryan  K.  H.  Yim 


To  be  scientist  director 
WiUiam  G.  Sorenson 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Bobby  D.  Brayboy        Frederick  A.  Hodge 
David  G.  Brown  Harvey  Rudolph 

Lawrence  E.  Chaitkin  Hugh  S.  Sloan,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  David  E.  Weber 

Henneberry 


To  be  scientist 
Setphen  A.  Yeu-Tong  Sit 

Olenchock  Gary  B.  Utter 

John  M.  Russo 

Tb  be  sanitarian  director 
Kenneth  E  Bailey       Eugene  W.  Lewis 
Conrad  P.  Ferrara        Jon  R.  Perry 
F.  Gene  Headley  Donavan  C.  Shook 

William  E.  Knestis       Theodore  A.  Ziegler 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

Troy  W.  Cole  Truman  L. 

W.  Allen  Kingsbury        McCasland 

To  be  sanitarian 
Patrick  O.  Bohan         Robert  F.  Herrick 
Richard  M.  Bryan        Robert  J.  Kapolka 
Richard  D.  Eubanks 

Tb  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
WiUiam  J.  Daniels 

To  be  veterinary  director 
James  W.  Ebert 

Tb  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Francis  W.  Chandler,  Jr. 

To  be  pharmacist  director 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 


EmUL-Cekada 
Joseph  H. 

Def  fenbaugh,  Jr. 
John  T.  Gimon 
Samuel  C.  Ingraham 

III 
Kent  T.  Johnson 


Jackie  L.  Knight 
Jules  M.  Meisler 
James  E.  Mills 
WiUiam  H.  Peterson. 

Jr. 
Francis  A.  Quam 
Robert  J.  SchoUard 


To  be  senior  pharmacist 


John  S.  Cipriano 
Charles  W.  Cook 
James  C.  Cradock 
Gayle  R.  Dolecek 
Vincent  J.  Plerro 
James  A.  Keene 


WilUam  H.  Kehoe, 

Jr. 
Larry  M.  Kleiiunan 
Mary  L.  Pengelly 
Theodore  B.  Pukas 
Jerome  C.  Short 


To  be  pharmacist 


James  T.  Carder 
Gary  A.  Erickson 
Nicholas  M.  PHeischer 
Dennis  R.  GUlham 
James  W.  Hall 
Gary  L.  Henderson 
Francis  J.  Hussion 
Alexander  P.  Jones 
Eddie  R.  Lee 
Alfredo  Matiella,  Jr. 
Jay  D.  McGath 
Merril  J.  MiUe 


David  J.  Morgan 
James  F.  Neighbors 
Robert  W.  Parrish 
Donald  C.  Peters 
Robert  W.  PoUock 
Robert  M.  SheUey 
Michael  R.  Weaver 
Edwin  C.  Wilkerson, 

Jr. 
Tommy  L.  Worth 
Patricia  T.  L.  Yee- 

Spencer 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Robert  M.  Taylor 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Barljara  H.  Dennis 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Carolyn  C.  Carolyn  Przekurat 


Blackwood 


Edward  R.  Tate 


To  be  dietitian 
Pamela  L.  Brye  Cathy  A.  Levine 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Robert  K.  Baus  David  A.  Havlick 

Judith  V.  Culver 

To  be  therapist 
Harold  W.  Egbert         Andrew  L.  Smith 

To  be  health  services  director 
Harold  A.  Bond  Thomas  J.  Keast 

Joseph  A.  Brennan,      Barbara  A.  MaxweU 

Jr.  Edward  B.  Radden 

David  W.  Callagy  Edwin  P.  YameU 


Tommy  L.  Mosely 
John  Rodak,  Jr. 
Martiniano  R. 

Sandoval 
Alan  F.  Schmierer 
Wilbur  F.  Vanpelt 
George  J. 

Vasconcelos 
I>avid  R.  Weir 

services  officer 
Robert  J.  Morton,  Jr. 
Gary  R.  Pabalis 
PhUip  J.  Piasecki 
Jay  A.  Rachlin 
Gordon  R. 

Seldenberg 
Andrew  R.  Tartler 
Jacob  E.  Tenenbaum 
John  J.  Whalen 


Jack  C.  Bellino-Hall 
John  C.  Bemson 
Joel  G.  Bostrom 
John  H.  Eilert,  Jr. 
James  B.  Gill,  Jr. 
Rol>ert  L.  Heuser 
Carl  G.  Leukefeld 
Larry  J.  Marwedel 
Edwin  A.  Miller 

To  be  health 

leva  Berzins 
Beverly  A.  Bogner 
Eleanor  A.  Crocker 
Lawrence  Eldridge 
Joh  D.  Gallicchio 
Stephen  E.  Gardner 
Herman  B.  Martinez 
Bobby  L.  Mason 
Alejandro  R. 
Montanez 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Robert  G.  Patricia  A.  Rye 

Hammemik 

In  the  Armt 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531,  532,  and  533: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gregory  L.  Cook,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudolph  E.  Garity,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gary  R.  Hesselgesser,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  V.  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  O.  Porter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alan  R.  Welch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christopher  Wheeler,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Claude  S.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  distinguished  honor 
graduate  of  officer  candidate  school  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  531,  532, 
and  533: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Brian  Meade,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531,  532,  and  533: 
To  be  captain 

Mark  C.  Bockes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandon  P.  Denecke,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  E.  Enderle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey  S.  Warshaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Christopher  P.  Holmes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steven  J.  McGee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Michael  E.  BrouUette,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  promotion 
grades,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  531,  532,  and 
533: 

To  6e  major 
Bratz.  Kay  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berwanger,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton,  Joab  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smulowitz,  HUlel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowing-named  distingruished  honor 
graduates  of  officer  candidates  school  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 


10,  United  States  Code,  sections  531.  532, 

and  533: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Wahl,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Worshek.  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robinson,  Craig  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The    following-named    Reserve    Officers' 

Training  Corps  cadets  for  appointment  in 

the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  in 

the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  under  the 

provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

sections  531,  532,  and  533: 

Abe,  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Agostini,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ahrens,  Meghan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Amos,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Andersen,  Anne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Anduagaarias,  Roger  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Armenti,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Arnold,  Henry  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Austin.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BaUey,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bair.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bannon,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barber,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barlow.  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barr,  Glenn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bates.  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Behncke.  Ted  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bennett.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Berger.  Christopher  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bird,  Alana  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Blazek,  William  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bloom.  Bradley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bovais.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Boward.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bowie,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Branch,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brawdy.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brecher,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brewer,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Briles,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brown.  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brown.  Barton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brown.  Keith  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Burger.  Debra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burrows,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butcher,  WiUiam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cable,  Nanette  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cacolice,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cairns,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassidy.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cenicacelaya.  Ignacio  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUier,  Malcom  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conley.  Jolm  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connors.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covert.  Alexander  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Neal  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craddock.  Kerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Gelene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crocker,  Bradley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crout,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Jonathan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Current,  Micheal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damec.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dantonio,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deakins,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deamarai.  Zane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donatuccl,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dooley.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougal,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dozer.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Druecker,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DuUaghan,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DimdzUa,  Tomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dimham,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ewing,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fallon.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fedak.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiore,  Kevin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Fisher,  Russell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitzpatrick,  Neil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flach,  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flood.  Albert  L..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florig.  WiUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prumerie.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purstner,  Gregory  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaede.  Kinch  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatlin,  Cabot  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentzler,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giles.  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goold.  Amy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guaglianone.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hague,  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargus.  Coyt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harms.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayslett,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heidt,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heldman.  Jennifer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickey.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higginbotham.  Arnold  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hileman,  Debra,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins,  Uoyd  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoskins,  Fredrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff,  Dorothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hulslander,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutt,  Thomas  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irvin,  Christopher  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isaacson,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jennings.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jewett.  Rene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Jennifer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Frank  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaempfer,  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kashouty,  Jonathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kearney.  Karl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keigan,  Katherine  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Roderick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovac,  Victor  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraft,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kruger,  Curtis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landis,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landmesser.  Kevin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lannom.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenkeit.  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Li,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Louis  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mack,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahserejian.  Kevork,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matias,  Madelfia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maxey.  Tara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDorman,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGinn.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McRae,  Reginald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mess,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Jerome,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Patricia  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minor.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Mis.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Moquin.  Marc  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nead.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Neal.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Newton.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Panosh.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Parkes,  Stanley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pascua,  Edwin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patterson,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Paulino.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ferryman  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson,  Jon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson.  NaUlie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PhilUps.  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pierce,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Poppie.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Potts.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fowls.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PreUwitz.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prosack.  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pquivey.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rayford.  Cedric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reap.  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reese.  Constance  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reichner.  Lawrence  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rigabar.  Geoffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Risner.  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robb.  Rite  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rosa,  MiUie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rosser.  George  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ryle.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sabin.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Salmela,  Sarah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schlosser,  Lisa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schoff,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Severini,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Skamra,  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sliwicki.  Ralph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith.  Robin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Snyder.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Speed,  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stackhouse.  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stanley.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storch.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suich,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swann.  Crystal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallman.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Marc  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurgood.  Leon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Togia.  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trochak.  Stephanie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unterkofler.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viens.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter.  Timothy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warg.  Lori  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner.  Dudley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weigle.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welfling.  WiUiam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wendt.  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheelock.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUiams  Richard  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUlis,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winton,  Tracy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Todd  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodus.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Rollin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zivkovich.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes.  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  and  533: 

To  l>e  major 
Adams.  Tommy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bveford.  Jackson  D..  331-M-4M7 
KOlgore.  Donnle  W..  45S-T8-2591 
Ifontoym.  Roberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7b  be  captain 
Andenon.  Dus  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ArmU.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aichamteult.  Raoul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anmtroag.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaOUe.  Malcolm  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball.  Doudas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUard.  EUriia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baifeer.  James  R..  43»-13-0507 
Bancnttne.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bearden.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beldleman.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boatwricht.  Carlen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolt.  Bryan  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradneld.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Carey  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Norbert  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biimgardner,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Richard  B^  225-8»-8003 
Bushey.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camperaon.  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon.  Michael  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carey.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cariton.  Alfred  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chionis.  Fredrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COhn.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Bart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Core.  Oeorce  V^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comett.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coushlin.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coxwell.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crockett.  James  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crotty.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damewood.  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doiman.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doss.  Olin  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downing.  Ronald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drumm.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drury,  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durrett.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enneking.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faires.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feltenberger.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nnch.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FioreUa,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fogel.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friedman.  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friel.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frum.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaddis.  Willie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaUouds.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oill.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oonsahres.  Rand&U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oramzinski.  Willlsm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreenberg.  Milton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haines.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harry.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haven.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havicon.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendriacson.  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hentschel.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickman.  Sheila  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOlard.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnes.  Lisa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holman.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houghton.  Marvin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
House.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hrinishin.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johanneck.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  WUliam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jump,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karch.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keesing,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimball,  Ann  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koffinke,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lentz.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ueberman.  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luther.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Makaruk.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marks.  Barry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masters.  Burton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoy.  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFadden.  Norman  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGaughey  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuire  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQueen.  Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendell.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miranda,  Jose  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moade.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oten.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  Rufus.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasier,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearsall,  Gilbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Person,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pharr,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piper.  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polczynski,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Post.  Victoria  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pownall.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pucci.  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey,  John  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichard.  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Respass,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Revere,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rike,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rollins,  Brook  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooney.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosendahl,  Dirk  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosten,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salo.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sboto.  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seage,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seward.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shafer,  Tony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Karen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shirk,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Small,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soniak,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sovine,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stallings.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Leslie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swart,  Brent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeney,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tabacchi,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallman.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Vernon,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Thomal,  Mason  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thome.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Calvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vamado.  Solomon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vegarivera,  Edgardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waring,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner,  Harland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Anne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Way,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welner,  Ida  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westbrook,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Denise  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Dwight  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolflngton,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yochlm,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmer,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Baxter,  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloss.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boylan,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calabrese,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Randal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cappel.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cendrowski,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cloy,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotter.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croom,  Curtis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doml,  Tanya  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauske,  Arnold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Punck,  Bernard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gady,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorriaranpedraza.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grattarola,  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Alicia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Maude  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirk.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamar,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lugo.  Luis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick,  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGurk.  Shannon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mrozinski,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Kevin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunez.  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pieklik.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pouliot.  Joseph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Presgraves.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathbun.  Steven  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raynor.  Diana  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Royal,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saxon.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlink,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroth.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vahey.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viaene.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woody,  Lamont,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyrm.  Phillip  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yates,  Virginia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Banker,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boydston,  Steve  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comelldechert,  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dionlsi,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goggins,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUandsworth.  Shayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCorvey,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffstall,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vafides.  Glenn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vigna.  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Williams.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
promotion  grades,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  531, 
532.  and  533: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Randall.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Bashay,  Allen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biiller.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  distinguished  honor 
graduates  of  officer  candidate  school  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes.  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  531,  and  532, 
and  533: 

Brown,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes,  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orletsky,  Darryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  from  the 
temporary  disabiUty  retired  list  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1211: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Derouen,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Powers,  WiUiam  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1987,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  531,  532,  533. 
and  4353: 

Abbott.  Derek  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Ellen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adkins.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahn.  Johan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albanese.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allar.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allibone.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvermann.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ambrose.  Matthew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Anne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Carol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Wendy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andre.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Trent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrus.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angers,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anton,  Gus,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arata.  Kevin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Argyros.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ariyoshi.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arthur.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Artlaga.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashmore.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ast,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aufdengarten,  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin,  Valarie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baca,  Glenn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bachman,  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badal,  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badolan,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer,  Troy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldelll,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks,  Bernard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bara.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Barber.  Brace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bardon,  WiUiam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Wensley,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow.  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barron,  Elizatteth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barry,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barshinger,  Kerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartkiewicz,  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartulovic,  LJuban  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartyczak,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baslk.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batchelder.  Dean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  Belinda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer,  Lisa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxter,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaudoln,  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedard.  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedell.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beecher.  Anathea  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beemiller.  Jeannette  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beitz.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Kevin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bembry.  Lisa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Benjamin  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger.  Bradley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergeron.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergers.  Lisa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berman.  Nathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bettner,  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biggins,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blland,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BlUington,  Courtney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bilyeu.  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blnegar.  Guy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blrchmeler,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackwell.  Darren  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blatz,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bliese,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blodgett.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobroskl.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodiford.  Kurt  A...  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boeckmann.  Ralph..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boehme.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boehmer.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bollinger.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boothe.  Constance  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boston.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botello.  Rafael  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen.  Calvert  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Martha  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradford.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  Lawrence..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady.  Gilbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bragg.  Earl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brenner.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewington,  Howard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brlegel.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Britton,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brost.  Strom  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Deanna  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Ross  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Todd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruen.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruenlng,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck.  Shawn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buczak.  Jeffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budke.  Shawn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burdette.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burger.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burks.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Wesley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buscher,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ByaU.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cacic.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cairns.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  John  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvin.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU.  Eric  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU.  Ned  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU,  Terrance  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canad&y.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canonico,  Joiui  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CarieUo.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlo.  Jose  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cascino,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cass,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gate,  Hugh  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cauble.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ceballos.  Alexis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cephas,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapln,  WiUiam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chareth.  Marc  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chavez.  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Checkan.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheeseman.  Terrence  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlcolne.  Shawn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childs,  Brenda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chippendale.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrlstensen,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chronlster,  E>arius  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciarlo.  John  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clcalese,  Carmine..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aeri,  Ronald  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cionl.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clare,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clausen.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CTay.  Brad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clor,  Janette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clukey.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clybome.  Duncan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochrane.  Kimberly.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Edward  E..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Malcolm  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  WiUiam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comstock.  Mica  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conrad.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conroe.  NaUlie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordell,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corr,  WiUiam  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cortez.  Carlos  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CosU.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costlgan.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cote,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covell.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craft.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creedon.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creveling.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crino.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croskey,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CuUivan.  John  L..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currier,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutrlght,  Catherine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cyril.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czekala.  Tamara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dainty,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daley,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daly,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels.  Joel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danner.  Benton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daus,  Cliff  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies,  Ronald.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


•4  ta      -tf/in/v 
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OAvta.  Fletcher  M..  M1-51-TS08 
Davia.  JoMph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeAncelo.  Louis  J.,  ni.  lSO-M-«745 
Detaenurdino.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DectMter.  Bryan  D^  004-7S-S100 
Dedrontmo.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degraff.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeleo.  Daniel  P^  010-5»-815« 
IMlagiUBUna.  David.  338-4M-0443 
Ddmar.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deriachebourc.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diaiaaon.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtaninick.  JoMph  P^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dineen.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Divincenao.  Rotert  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doe.  Erin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donato.  liichael  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kandle,  Clinton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaple,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kapsal,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karasz,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karbier,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kawakami,  Brett  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kearse.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keck,  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keenan.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kegler.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellerhals,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kelso.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ketter.  David  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lenz,  Aimee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lyman.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch,  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Macwatters,  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madoff.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Malzi.  Dale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ohara,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohlson,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Okeefe,  Christopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olenginskl.  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olexy.  Bryn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Loretta  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Colleen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oneal,  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opperman.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ormsby.  Terence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orzetti.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osley.  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pacheco.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pacheco.  Ronald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painter.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pak.  Daniel..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Bradley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paras,  Renard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parish,  Todd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Park.  Hae  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Park,  Myung  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasquina,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearce,  Marvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pederson,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennebaker,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Pero.  Edward  P..  37»-70-33O8 
Perrelll.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peniello.  Domenic  P..  Jr..  034-4»-4»30 
Perwteb.  Axa&.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peten.  Larry  E..  220-72-<909 
Peten.  SeoU  &.  368-S2-398S 
Petenon.  JacqueUne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PeterMm.  Jeffrey  D..  511-«4-3136 
Petenon.  Kria.  A^  U8-66-4409 
Petit).  Jamea  M..  Jr..  310-«6-<M03 
Petiticelll.  Matthew  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petty.  Chria  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piatak.  Thomaa  W..  23»-15-7204 
Pierce.  Katherine  L..  223-2&-5169 
Ptffat.  Andrew  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pincoaki.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plante.  Jeffrey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PDlanco.  Mifud  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PKdlard.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bollard.  Stephanie  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollhein.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoUltt.  Clinton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pomichter,  Stanley  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poole.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poaovich.  Michael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prior.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pmch.  Samuel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puhalla.  Mark.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulford.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulakamp.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PutkowBki.  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Matthew  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quintana.  Nivaldo  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rabena.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raftery.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rainey.  ScoU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randall.  Kimberly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rankin.  James  A..  lS6-5»-0799 
Ranne.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raush.  Patrida  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reankm.  Patrick  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rector.  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reddy,  John  O..  323-68-  7356 
Redom.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redwine.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regalado,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reider.  Gary  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reist.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relich.  Mark  E..  389-8»-8483 
Remmes.  Jeanne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renzi.  Alfred  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Repetski.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyes.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhonehouse.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhyne.  Patrick  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Jennifer  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ridge.  Larry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggins.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rigoni.  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  NicoU  1..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlnino.  Theresa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Pranklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Laurence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinette.  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinette.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Corey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roby.  Justin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodamer.  Clayce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodenbach.  Prederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodeschin.  Darrin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Arthur  O..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguea,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roederer.  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roemhildt.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rollins.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rollins.  Paul  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Romaine.  Kenny  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romeo.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romero.  Dwayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ros&rio,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosen.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Elbert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  Eric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rue.  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruggles,  Todd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rush.  Christian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RusseU.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RusseU.  Joy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabol.  Keith  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saenz.  James  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salada.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samek.  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sampson,  Kenneth  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Earle  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sant&nello,  Stephanie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santopolo.  Veronica  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santos.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santucci,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarka.  Gregory  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sartori,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauer,  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheyer,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Klaus  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
School,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrecengast.  Dennis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroeder,  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuliger,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schupp.  Jonathan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz,  Karl  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Scott  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Virginia  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seebold,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeger.  Gunter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seidel,  Brian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seise.  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selton.  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Serwacki,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sever,  Janez  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seward,  Sandra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon,  Joyce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaver,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw,  Jennifer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shearln,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheinwald,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepard,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman,  Kathleen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shipman,  Tanja  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shultis.  Ronald  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siewertsen.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simard,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SlmoneUi,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sipes,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siwik.  Jaroslaw  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siwinski,  Thaddeus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skibicki,  Gregg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skidmore,  William  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skiles.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner,  Ervin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sklrmer,  John,  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skowron.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sload,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smidt,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Brennan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Irving,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Jason  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Maria  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Monica  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Paolo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Smith.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smitherman,  Jeffrey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smorra.  Femande  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smythe,  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snare.  Ross  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow,  J.L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snowden.  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sobiesk.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sogan,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sollohub,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon,  Cecil  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sones.  Bryndol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorrells,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sousa.  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprague.  Lynn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stacey,  WUIiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stader,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stagg,  Lucie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staresinic,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starostanko.  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele,  Anneliess  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stempel,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steptoe,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stinson.  Gregory  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stojadinovic,  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stringer,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suggs,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeney.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swisher,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tally,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanaka.  Jason  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taras.  Gordon  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarsa.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum,  Vernon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Janet  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tease,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Templeton,  Ella  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theus,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Lisa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Ralph  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thor,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrasher,  Kelly  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiede,  Joel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tien,  John  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiemey,  Pele  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TUler,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TUlotson.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tisdale,  Valen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todaro,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todd.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolbert,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tomasi.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torch.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toy.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trebotte.  Peter  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troster,  Rebecca  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Truesdell,  Bryan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tsigounis,  Polyxeni,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tuggle.  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tumino.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tumminello,  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Keven,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Richard  R.,  Ill,  06&-58-1600 
Tuscano,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyree.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uemura,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valentine  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUey,  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vansant,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vastano.  Gaetano,  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venhaus.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vezeau.  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vicari,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


VUardi.  Iilark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vink,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Visconti,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Victoria  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogt.  Jennifer,  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volgt,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voisinet,  Christine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voss.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Ingrid  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waizenhofer,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh,  Matthew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waltner,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton,  Donald  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walworth,  Marvin  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WarlL.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weathersby.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Brent  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weinpahl,  Regina  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch,  Jonelle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WeUman,  Prederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welu,  Jay  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westerlund,  Prederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weyand.  Ernst  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalen.  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalen.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whann.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiddon.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Benjamin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitecar,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltehouse,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitenack,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiggs.  Brett  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUd.  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wilkinson.  Theodore  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  Charlene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams.  Christopher  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  Dain  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  E>aniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  Ila  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams,  Ruf  us  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williamson.  Terry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williford.  Bernard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Willis,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Willis,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wilson,  Darrell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wilson,  Matthew  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wingard,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Winkelman.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Winkle.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wirm,  Natalie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wlnton,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Witte,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wlxted,  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wood,  Casey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wood,  Zane  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woods,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright,  Benny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wurzbach,  Shaun  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yacone,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yanoschik,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yeager,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yeaw,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yelverton,  Rush  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

York.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young.  Cheryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yoimg.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young.  Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zatloukal.  Irene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ziellnski.  Bdatthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zimmerman.  Eric  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zoppa.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zsldo.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The  following-named  cadeU.  graduating 

class  of  1987.  U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy,  for 


appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  531.  532.  533. 
and  4353: 

Kraft,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munger,  Kevin  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ik  thb  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

OKRESTRICTBD  LINE  omCERS  (llXX/iaXX/ 
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Af feld,  Richard  Lorman 
Allen,  Dannie  Howard 
Anderson,  Betty  Sue 
Bankert,  Harlan  Roland.  Jr. 
Bardsley,  George  Paul 
Bates,  Kenneth  Scott,  Jr. 
Beaty.  William  Everett,  III 
Beck,  Brent  Webster 
Belnbrink,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Bell,  James  Keith 
Bier,  Gary  Lanar 
Bird,  Walter  Dennis 
Blrkmaler,  William  B..  Jr., 
Blanklnshlp,  Leslie  Scott 
Bouck,  Dudley  Charles 
Bourland,  Harry  Raymond.  II 
Bowen.  James  Leroy 
Bowers.  William  Raymond 
Boyce,  Brian  Francis 
Branum.  Richard  Cllne 
Broadhurst,  William  Thomas 
Brown,  Stanley  Morton,  III 
Buchanan,  Charles,  Cecil,  Jr., 
Bunton,  Ray  Lincoln 
Burch,  John  Charles 
Burchell,  Charles  Richard 

Burggren,  Peter  Charles 

Burin,  James  Michael 

Bums.  William  Robert.  Jr. 

Burrow,  Barry  Valle 

Caldwell,  Ellis  Alton 

Calhoun,  William  McBrayer 

Canf  ield.  Susan  Barbara 

Carr,  Terry  Alan 

Caruso,  Michael  Jerome 

Castor.  Ralph  Johnson.  Jr.. 

Clark,  Bartlett  Lee 

Clark,  Richard  Allen 

Cloyes,  Robert  Dagwell.  Jr. 

Cohen,  Jay  Martin 

Collins,  Martin  Kevin 

Comer,  Joseph  Scotcher. 

Cook.  James  Ballou,  II 

Cook,  Jon  Leslie, 

Coon,  James  Maynard 

Copeland,  William  Winston.  Jr. 

Covington,  Donald  K.,  Ill 

Crahan,  Gary  Michael 

Graig,  Billy  Jack,  Jr. 

Graighill.  John  St.  Clair 

Criss,  Nicholas  R.,  Ill 

Currie,  Michael  Patteson 

Dadson,  James  B. 

Daughtry.  Joseph  Sutton.  Jr. 

Davie.  Clinton  William 

Davis,  Joseph  Warren 

Dawson.  Gerald  Hill 

Degroy,  Charles  Monrose 

Denigro,  Joseph  Richard 

Dewar,  Dorel  James,  Jr. 

Dlman,  William  Louis 

Doran,  Walter  Francis 

Dufresne.  William  Francis 

Dulln,  James  Evans 

Dvorak.  James  Anthony 

Eckart.  James  Edward 

Eckler.  Joseph  Francis 


Ellington,  James  David 
E^lish,  Robert  Hugh 
Erickson,  Paul  Robert 
Evans,  William  Ashely.  IV 
Fahey,  John  Michael 
Fallon,  William  Joseph 
Palls.  James  Sidney 
Farver.  Richard  Kevin 
Pears,  John  Aaron 
Penn,  Richard  George 
Perrell,  William  Morgan 
Pigueras,  Raymond  James.  Ill 
Fitzpatrick,  John  Louis 
Fletcher,  Bennie  Lyle.  Ill 
Pranson,  William  Eric,  Jr. 
Praser.  Donald  Ross 
French,  Timothy  Allen 
Puller,  Robert  Thorpe 
Gagarin,  Gregory  John 
Gates,  Christopher  Gleason 
Gautler,  William  Kirten 
Gay,  Robert  George 
Gilt>ert,  Arthur  James 
Giles,  Donald  Allen 
Glerum,  Michel  Dennis 
Glover,  James  Redd.  Jr. 
Gorman.  Joseph  Daniel 
Gouslln.  William  Adelbert 
Gray.  Stephen  Vem 
Gray.  Will  Phelps 
Grove.  John  Axtell,  II 
Gumbert.  Ronald  Derwood.  Jr. 
Hack,  Theodore  Walter 
Haley,  Mark  Christopher 
Halley,  Elmer  John.  Jr. 
Harrison.  Chester  Plynn 
Harsanyi.  William  Stewart 
Hart,  Joseph  Eklward.  Jr. 
Hartnett,  James  Thomas 
Harvey,  James  Rot)ert 
Hawthorne,  Robert  Earle.  Jr. 
Hayes,  Timothy  James 
Heaton,  Joel  Brian 
Hedderson.  Thomas  Michael 
Hefkln,  Donald  Clark 
Heislg,  Alan  Louis 
Hewett.  Leslie  Wilsoon,  Jr. 
Hewitt.  Frank  Floyd 
Hlnkle,  James  Bruce 
HoU,  Stephen  Trygve 
Home.  Rol)ert  Jackson 
Houser,  Robert  Edward 
Honlck.  James  Francis 
Hughes,  James  Leonard 
Hutchinson.  Thomas  Gerald 
Ihlenfeld,  David  Lawrence 
Irelan.  Dennis  Wayne 
Isban,  Michael  Andrew 
Jones.  James  William 
Jones,  John  Patrick 
Jodd.  Steven  Edward 
Kane.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Kapemick.  Robert  Edwin 
Kappel,  Leslie  George 
Kauf fman.  Gordon  Eddie 
Keegan,  Lawrence  Thomas 
Kelley,  Michael  Bernard 
Kelly.  Harold  Wayne 
Kelly,  Robert  BoUing,  Jr. 
Kelsey,  Robert  Joe 
Kent,  Thomas  Richard 
Kerr,  Peter  James 
Kleley,  John  Joseph,  III 
Kline.  Edward  Marvin.  Jr. 
Knappe.  Douglas  George 
Kraft,  Charles  Merle.  Jr. 
Kuhn,  Richard  Charles 
Lackey,  Terry  Carter 
Lang,  Robert  Earle 
Langknecht.  John  Marshall 
Langston,  Arthur  Navarro,  ni 
Larson,  Robin  Cameron 
Lauzon.  Gilbert  Paul 
Lawson.  Dunbar,  Jr. 
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Lkwver.  Allen  Eiwene 
Lesr.  Oeorge  Burett.  Jr. 
Leonwd.  Robert  Eteory 
Ltndfon.  Bo  Oottf rid 
Locktrood.  Ernest  Reese 
liOnc  Peter  Avmrd  Chipman 
Lowell.  Robert  Leroy,  Jr. 
Ludwic.  Frederic  Oeorce.  Jr. 
liadden.  Lewis  Dot 
Madden.  Thomas  Prands 
Mann.  John  Edwin 
Marks.  Nonnan  Alfred 
Martin.  Michael  Dean 
Martus.  Michael  Frederick 
Mason.  James  Rutledce.  Jr. 
Masa.  Joseph  Dennis 
McCarthy,  William  J..  IV 
McCunoutfi.  Van  Lee 
McDaniel.  Oarold  Stephen 
McOinlay.  Thomas  Charles  John 
Messina.  Edward  Frederick 
Micrala.  Walter  M..  Jr. 
Miles.  Robert  James 
Miller.  Rocer  Lee 
Miller,  ^niliam  Cole,  m 
Mitchell.  Anthony  Edward 
Montgomery,  Samuel  Adair,  m 
Moore.  Gregory  Rayf ield 
Moore,  Richard  Warren 
Moore,  Thomas  Weller 
Morris,  Raymond  John.  Jr. 
Moaer.  Robert  Dayman 
Murphy,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Murphy,  James  Leroy,  III 
Mushen.  Robert  Linton,  D 
Natter,  Robert  Joseph 
Nauchton.  Richard  Joseph 
NesUtt,  Howard  Wayne 
Nick.  Louis  Adolph.  Jr. 
Nordgren,  Robert  Carl 
Nordman,  Robert  William 
Norris,  William  Leland 
Ogle,  John  Lee.  Jr. 
Oheam.  Michael  Steven 
Oser,  Eric  Leroy 
Patton,  Bernard  Warren 
Payne,  John  Scott 
Phillips,  Braden  James 
Pickavance.  William  W..  Jr. 
Pope,  David  Lawless 
Porter.  Joel  Alan 
Putnam,  William  L. 
Pyetzki.  Charles  Melvin 
Quigley.  Michael  Dennis 
Qurollo,  James  Victor,  Jr. 
Raaa,  Richard  Dean 
Ramsay,  Robert  Lee.  m 
Rice,  Marvin  R. 
Rice,  Theodore  L. 
Richard,  Jeffrey  Luke 
Richardson,  Arthur  Fields 
Ries,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Robinson,  Charles  Lecm 
Roll,  Francis  Patrick 
Roop,  William  Arthur 
Ross.  Alan  Lawrence 
Roth.  MUton  Dudley,  Jr. 
Roth.  Patrick  Henry 
Rud,  Oilman  Everett 
Ryan,  Norbert  Robert,  Jr. 
Sahatini.  Joseph  Francis 
Samuels,  Michael  William 
SandoB,  John  Frederick 
Sargent,  David  Putnam.  Jr. 
Scheu,  David  Robert 
Schmidt,  William  Wallace 
Sexton,  Theodore  Covert 
Shaut,  Earl  Walter 
Shaw,  Robert  Earl 
Sheffield.  Terry  Randolph 
Sherlo^,  James  Carter 
Sikes.  Joseph  Kelly 
Skaar,  Gerhard  Eiling 
Smith,  Raymond  Charles,  Jr. 
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Smith,  Thomas  H. 
Snider.  William  Allen 
Sollenberger,  Robert  Travis 
Sommers,  Thomas  Andrew 
Southgate,  Gregg  Vanremmen 
Stillmaker,  William  James 
Stoutamire,  Stoney  Lester 
Svendsen,  Michael  Roy 
Taylor,  Malcolm  Palmer,  Jr. 
Terrill,  Thomas  Joseph 
Tetrick,  Edward  Leslie 
Tickle.  Harold  Joseph 
Tobin.  Roy  W. 
Tracey,  Patricia  Ann 
Tuck,  Charles  Marion 
Turner,  Dean 
Urbin.  Lawrence  Walter 
Vansaun,  David 
Vansickle.  Garth  Allan 
Vazquez,  Frank  Xavier 
Verhoef ,  Thomas  Tymen 
Vivian,  William  Charles 
Vonsuskil,  James  David 
Vtipil,  Donald  Sheridan 
Wallcer.  Bill 
Ward.  Chester  Douglas 
Ward,  Paul  Charles 
Wasson.  Gary  Clinton 
Webb,  Stephen  Louis 
Webster,  Kirwin  Shedd 
Welsch,  James  Edward 
Westbygibson.  Peter  Barry 
Westerbuhr,  Norman  Lee 
Whalen,  Daniel  Patrick 
White,  Peter  Leroy 
Wilks,  Robert  Edgar 
Williams,  E>avid  Michael 
Williams,  Jack  Bercaw,  Jr. 
Williamson,  Robert  Charles  J. 
Witt.  Theodore  Carl  William 
Wolfgang,  Earl  Dale 
Wong,  Henry  Kingsy 
Wood,  Bruce  V. 
Wood,  Stephen  Carl 
Woodall,  Stephen  Russell 
Woodson,  Walter  Browne.  Ill 
Woolard,  Richard  Trusty  P. 
Yakeley.  Jay  Bradford,  III 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OmCERS  (14XXI 

Bassett,  William  Frederick 
Bowler.  Roland  Tomlin  E.,  HI 
Combs,  Robert  Meredith 
DriscoU,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Gehrman,  Fred  Herman,  Jr. 
Graham,  Eklward,  IV 
Idsinga,  William 
Kowalick,  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 
Lutz.  Frederick  Ray 
MacPherson,  George  William 
McComas,  Jon  Philip 
Monroe,  Jerry  Melvin 
Pierpont,  Peter  Stewart 
Scalzo,  John  Carmine 
Seward.  Theodore  Clark,  Jr. 
Todd.  James  M. 
Williamson,  Francis  T.,  Jr. 

AERONAimCAI.  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AZRONAUnCAL  ENGINEERING)    (ISIXI 

Belden,  William  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Chicoine,  Rene  Joseph 
Dabbieri,  Peter  Vincent,  Jr. 
Giardina,  Thomas  Joseph,  II 
Givens,  Todd  WUIiams 
Hickok,  John  Howard 
Jacobs.  Gerald  Keith 
Keef  er,  Richard  Lee 
Koehler,  Richard  Evans 
Merickel,  Michael  Reilly 
Norris,  William  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Savage,  Wayne  Franklin 
Strada.  Joseph  Anthony 
Tilson,  Paul  Evans,  Jr. 
VoUand,  Karl  Ferdinand,  Jr. 


Wendt,  Terrill  Jay 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGIITEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AVIATION  MAINTZNANCKI    (1S3XI 

Breglio,  Robert  Anthony,  Jr. 
Dutton,  Robert  Langston,  Jr. 
Mozgala.  David  P. 
Rossiter,  Alan  Wilson 
Smith,  Connor  Lynn 
Smith,  Robert  Wayne 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYTTOLOOY)   (161X) 

Bartholomew.  Glenn  S. 
Bums,  Joseph  David 
Dunn,  Ivan  Max 
Engel,  Ronald  Allen 
Maillefert,  Christopher  W. 
Mitchell,  John  T. 
Mitschang,  George  William 
Nick,  John  Irvin 
Pigoski,  Thomas  Max 
Roser,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Whiton,  Harry  Winsor 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE)    (163X) 

Dinkel,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Duncan,  Robert  Nelson 
Erskine,  John  Roger 
Gertz,  Wayne  Harvey 
Green,  Jon  Noel 
Griffin,  David  Moss 
Herrington,  E>avid  Lynn 
Ireland,  Robert  Louis 
Lesley,  Ronnie  Joseph 
Martin,  William  Charles 
Muccia,  Daniel  Richard 
Gates,  John  Scott 
Peszko,  David  Adam 
Vinson,  John  Emmanuel 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

(16SX) 

Cherry,  Michael  Everett 
Hanley,  Paul  Windsor 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

(18XX) 

Austin,  Gary  Lee 
Donat,  Winf  ield.  Ill 
Fraim.  Thomas  Stewart 
Grant,  Richard  Francis 
Imli,  Carl  Bolton,  Jr. 
Olsen,  Wayne  Lewis 
Piwowar,  Thomas  Michael 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  (LINE)    (61XX/63XX/ 
63XX/64XX) 

Bailer,  Elmer  William 
Ericiison,  Richard  Oscar 
Garrahan,  Richard 
Joyce,  John  Joseph 

The  following-named  Naval  Academy  mid- 
shipmen to  t>e  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  n.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Aanonsen,  Paul  Christian 
Adams,  David  John 
Adams,  John  Jay 
Adams,  Thomas  Edward 
Adler,  Robert  Michael 
Aheam,  Patrick  Michael 
Alder,  John  Edward 
Aldridge,  Daniel  John 
Allen,  Kathryn  Anne 
Alley,  James  Scott 
Allison,  Todd  Michael 
Alvarez,  Dawn  Maria 
Ambrose,  Charles  Richard 
Amy,  Clare  Hammett 
Anderson,  Dale  Edward 
Anderson,  David  Terry 
Anderson,  Geoffrey  Leigh 
Anderson,  Michael  Douglas 
Anderson,  Richard  Andrew 
Anderson,  Theodore  Peter 
Angeloni,  William  David 


Arellano,  Anthony  John  Gust 
Arias,  Christopher  Vincent 
Ashley.  Darin  Walker 
Attisani,  David  Thomas 
Augenstein.  Roger  Craig 
Bacigalupo,  Thomas  Mark 
Badger,  David  Dwain 
Bahn,  Christian  Simon 
Baker,  Charles  Ross 
Baker,  James  Matthew 
Baker,  Joel  Brian 
Baker,  Samuel  Cranage 
Balch,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Baldin,  Kirk  Frederick 
Baldwin,  John  Milton,  IV 
Ballister.  Stephen  Charles 
Baltazar,  Eric  Lee 
Banister,  Grady  Thatcher,  in 
Bannach.  Keith  Bernard 
Basil,  Daniel  Lee 
Bates,  Daniel  Thomas 
Bates,  James  Albert 
Battle,  Steven  Scott 
Bays,  John  Timothy 
Beaton,  Ross  Cameron 
Beemer.  David  Alan 
Beggs.  James  Harrison 
Belcher,  Mark  Allen 
Belesimo.  Thomas  Raymond,  III 
Bell.  Michael  Denis 
Belling.  Ralph  John 
Bement,  David  Carl 
Bennett,  James  Wesley 
Benson,  Harry  Warner 
Benson,  Kirk  Raymond 
Bernardo,  Joaquin  Andre 
Bemer,  John  Aloysius 
Berry,  Carol  Lee 
Bevans,  Paul  Bastos 
Bibeau,  Scott  Christopher 
Biddinger,  David  Myrvin 
Bisaillon,  David  Gerald 
Bissa,  John  Paul 
Blackburn,  Douglas  Lawrence 
Blanchard,  Arthur  Alexander 
Blasini,  Jorge  Felix 
Blazis,  Enoch  James 
Bliss,  Matthew  Scott 
Blochberger,  Sean  Charles 
Blumenberg,  Clifford  Andrew 
Boerman,  Douglas  Alan 
Bolat,  Jean  Pierre 
Bolinger,  Todd  Wesley 
Bolt,  Christopher  Eugene 
Bond,  Phillip  Sawyer 
Bonn,  Timothy  Alan 
Borgdorff.  Leonard  Hugh 
Bouchard,  James  Everett 
Bourgeois,  Paul  Alan 
Bowmer,  Scott  Alan 
Boyd,  Brad  William 
Boyer,  Alan  Lee 
Boyer,  Scott  Alan 
Brackett,  Joyce  Marie 
Braden  Guy  Milton, 
Bradley,  Anthony  John 
Bradley,  Sybil  Victoria 
Bragg,  David  Lee 
Bramble,  John  Michael 
Branchfield,  Craig  Randall 
Brandenburg.  Michael  Warthen 
Brandle,  Martin  Edward 
Brandt,  Karl  Dietrich 
Brandt,  Philip  Dean 
Brasek,  Thomas  Peyton 
Brill,  Roger  Edward 
Britt,  Lawrence  Francis,  Jr. 
Brockway.  Barry  Dean 
BroolLS,  Michael  Joseph 
Broshkevitch,  Mark  Robert 
Brown,  Daniel  Joseph 
Brown,  David  Allen 
Brown,  Mark  Steven 
Brown,  Marshall  Brent 


Brown,  Scott  Alan 
Brown,  Suzanne  Mary 
Brown,  Theodore  Leonard 
Browne,  Michael  EkJward 
Browne,  Thomas  Patrick 
Buck,  Paul  Gregory 
Buckley,  David  Matthew 
Buckley,  Kathleen  Marie 
Buckon.  Andrew  Daly 
Buechs,  Todd  Russel 
Buenavista.  Joseph  C. 
Bunge,  Paul  Dieter 
Burgos,  Brian  Nicholas 
Burke,  John  Anthony 
Burkett,  Paul  Andrew 
Bumham,  David  Leigh,  Jr. 
Bums,  David  Allan 
Bums,  Robert  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Burris,  Craig  Martin 
Buzzard,  Gunnar  Wade 
Byrne.  James  Michael 
Byrne,  William  Declan,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Conrad  Chesnut,  III 
Calhoun.  Christopher  Scott 
Calhoun,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Callahan,  Andrew  Patrick 
Callahan,  Timothy  Gerard 
Cameron,  John  Scott 
Campbell,  Glen  Scott 
Campbell,  Joseph  Aloysius 
Campbell,  Nicholas  Belvert.  II 
Campbell,  WUliam  Roland 
Cancio,  Ramon  Julio 
Cantwell,  Michael  Treacy 
Caporossi,  Jeffrey  Paul 
Carlson.  Rudolph  Frederick.  Ill 
Carroll,  Michael  John 
Carroll,  Molly  Ann 
Carroll.  Sean  Christian 
Carter.  Gary  Arthur 
Casey.  Thomas  William 
Cassidy.  Charles  John 
Casson,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Cayouette,  Napoleon  Antoine,  III 
Chandler,  John  Wells 
Chao,  Richard  Jiawei 
Cheneler,  Joseph  Michael 
Childs.  James  Carlton 
Chung,  Chang  Ki 
Cimiluca.  Arthur  Edward,  Jr. 
Cipriano.  Nicholas  Joseph,  III 
Clark.  Arthur  Broolis,  H 
Clark.  Kenneth  Lee 
Clark,  Michael  Christopher 
Clark,  Thomas  Joseph 
Clarke.  Russell  Howard 
Clarke.  Stephen  Andrew 
Clarke.  Steven  Michael 
Clautice.  Susanne  Marie 
Cobb,  Philip  Wayne 
Cody,  James  Patrick 
Cohan,  Stephen  Carter 
Cohron.  David  Nicholas 
Coil,  Gregory  Scott 
Coleman,  Alton  Hugh,  III 
Coleman,  Robert  Eric 
Collins,  James  Joseph 
Colwell,  Jeffrey  Philip 
Compeggie,  Christopher  Joseph 
Contaoi.  Gregory  Vidanya 
Cook,  James  David 
Cooke,  Rabon  Elton 
Corcoran.  Philip  Edmund 
Corkery,  Timothy  John 
Corrigan,  Timothy  Joseph 
Corsello,  Patricia  Marie 
Cote.  Stephen  Paul 
Cotten,  Gregory  Benedict 
Coughlin,  Sean  Thomas 
Council,  George  Horace 
Cox,  George  Frederick.  Jr. 
Coyne,  Kevin  Michael 
Coyne,  Thomas  Stephen 
Craig,  John  William 


Cramer.  Todd  William 
Crespin.  Rudy  Joseph 
Cressman.  Scott  Alan 
Cronin,  Jason  William 
Cruz.  Allen  Regaspi 
Crjrmes.  Jeffrey  Conrad 
Culbertson,  Jennifer 
Curran.  Paul  Gerard 
Curry,  Sean  Cecil 
Curtin,  Patrick  Nicholas,  ni 
Dalton.  Marc  Henry 
Dambra,  Charles  Edward 
Dambra,  Michael  Joseph 
Daniels,  Charles  Lee.  II 
Danielson.  Jeffrey  Mark 
Dano.  Eric  Brian 
Danzer,  Michael  Gerard 
Dau,  Frederick  William,  IV 
Davis,  Susan  Lyn 
Dawson,  Gregory  Earl 
Day.  Stephen  James 
Deane.  Timothy  Michael 
Debeauclair.  Geoffrey  Garret 
Deleon,  Joseph  Adam 
Dellorso,  Craig  Stephen 
Demarsh.  David  Allen 
Denine,  John  Joseph 
Dennis,  Shawn  Esteban 
Derrane,  James  Patrick 
Desmarais.  Albert  Joseph 
Dewalt.  Rodney  Paul 
Diaz.  Gil  Rodriguez,  Jr. 
Dick,  James  Hamilton 
Dietz,  Robert  Scott 
Diggle.  Anthony  Andrew 
Dikeman.  Richard  Randall 
Dill.  Rodrigo  Matutina 
Dimento.  John  Mark 
Diorio,  Nicholas  John 
Dipaola,  Joseph  Phillip,  Jr. 
Doherty,  Daniel  Joseph 
Doman,  Thomas  Mathew 
Donohue.  Robert  Brian 
Donovan.  Amy  Lyons 
Dorsett.  Dolores  Melina 
Dougherty,  Daniel  John 
Douglass.  Robert  Iain 
Dour.  Letitia  Ann 
Dove,  John  Calvin.  Jr. 
Driesbach.  Dawn  Helene 
Dryer,  John  Elmer 
Duke,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Duke.  Owen  Eugene.  Ill 
Dunn,  Kenneth  Franklin,  Jr. 
Dunphy,  Christopher  Edward 
Dupre,  Paul  Anthony 
Dutch.  Dave  Paul 
Earle.  Jeffrey  Scott 
Early,  Matthew  Lance 
Eckert,  Edward  Allen 
Edenf ield.  Bradford  Jack 
Edwards.  Alexander  Hamilton,  III 
Ellis,  Robert  Allen 
Ellison,  Greg  Robert 
Emmitt,  James  Dore 
Emmons,  Russell  William,  Jr. 
EMnis.  Tomas  Eamonn 
Erdelatz.  Scott  Edward 
Esparza.  Jorge  Antonio 
Espe,  Burt  Lann 
Esptnosa.  Paul  Edward 
Evers,  Jeffrey  Ray 
Eversole,  Joseph  Scott 
Ewlng,  Richard  Eugene 
Fabian.  Anthony  John 
Farraday.  Diana  Lynn 
Fay.  Christopher  Thomas 
Feeney,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Fennell,  David  Alan 
Fenner,  John  Francis 
Fenstemaker.  Steven  Frederick 
Ferguson,  Charles  Daniel,  II 
Ferguson.  Randy  Allen 
Femandes.  Anthony  Francis 
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Ferrari.  Anthony  Joseph 
Fickle.  John  Hu<h.  Jr. 
Fieldi.  Mlcfaael  Deljeon 
FUyaw.  Olln  Oscar.  Jr. 
Finch,  lUchael  Frsncia 
Firlie.  Marc  Patrick 
Fisher.  James  John 
FItvatrlck.  Francis  Xavier 
FltswilUam.  John  William 
Fransburt.  John  Thomas.  Jr. 
Fletcher.  Kirklin  Cathedris 
Flewellen.  Demetrius  Lyim 
Flood.  Michael  Walter 
Florlan.  Timothy  Allen 
nuker.  David  Paul 
Flynn.  John  Patrick 
Flynn.  Patricia  Agnes 
Folsom.  David  Robert 
Forster.  Daniel  Paul 
Fox.  Mark  Harold 
Frack.  Kenneth  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Francbi.  John  Thomas 
Fuller.  John  Vincent 
Fulp.  John  David 
Oaffney.  Michael  Patrick 
Oallop.  Patrick  Joseph.  Jr. 
Oalvan.  Richard 
Oanahl.  George  Francis 
Oardner.  Mark  Allen 
Garrett.  Stephen  Chamy 
Garrison.  Jason  Dwight 
Gary.  Francesca  Deborah 
Gasperino.  John  Patrick 
Gavleres.  Ruben  Vidal 
Oeorgiefski.  Michael  Terrence 
Gephart.  Gregory  Alan 
Gfrerer,  James  Paul 
Giannone,  Stephen  Francis 
Gibeley.  Marc  Morris 
Gibson.  BCark  Conrad 
Gieg.  Michael  Eugene 
Gillopie.  Stephen  Mark 
Gilstad.  John  Reed  HiU 
Girardi.  Mark  Edward 
Glenn.  Walter  Benjamin 
Oomea.  Gabriel  Eduardo 
GcMuales.  Anthony  James 
Gonsalez.  Evaristo 
G<H>zaleE.  Relnaldo 
Ooodbody.  Robert  Anderson 
Gordon.  Andrew  Lewis 
Gordon.  Charles  Michael 
Gordon.  John  Wesley 
Gosnell.  Paul  Gregory 
Gotay,  Orlando,  Jr. 
Grabowsky.  Jeanne  Marie 
Grammer.  William  Cody 
Graves.  Rodney  Guy 
Graves.  Thomas  Copp 
Green.  James  Stanley 
Gre«i.  John  Kenton.  Jr. 
Green.  Mary  Ellen 
Greene,  Joseph  Thomas 
Gregus.  Louis  John.  Jr. 
Griffin.  Donald  Lamar,  n 
Griffith.  Benjamin  Perry.  11 
Griffith.  Jef  f ery  Perry 
Groothuis.  Mark  Douglas 
Gross.  Paul  Edward 
Grover.  Darrin  Michael 
Guyer,  Michael  Francis 
Hagan.  David  Scott 
Hagerty,  Paul  Patrick 
Hagler,  James  Truett 
Hair.  John  Douglas 
Haley.  Brian  Elliott 
Hall.  John  Theodore 
Hallahan.  William  Douglas 
HallaweU,  Robert  Elkins 
Halpem.  Steven  Evan 
Ham.  Kenneth  Todd 
Bamblet.  William  Prentiss.  Jr. 
Hamilton.  Mark  Daniel 
Hamilton.  Partick  John 
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Hansen.  Leland  Duane 
Hanson.  Douglas  James 
Hardebeck.  Jason  Dee 
Hardig.  John  Jay 
Harper,  Ernest  Anthony 
Harrington,  Robert  Scott 
Harrington,  Thomas  Malcolm 
Harris,  Gregory  Norton 
Harris,  John  Daniel 
Harris,  Roger  Allen 
Harris,  Ronald  James 
Hart,  Duncan  Arthur 
Hart,  Reuben  DeLoss,  Jr. 
Hartman.  Curt  Carl 
Harwood,  Bartlett,  III 
Hatheway.  Michael  Peter 
HawKins,  Albert  Wayne 
Hayden,  John  Stuart 
Headley.  Stacey  Lee 
Heam,  Thomas  Patrick 
Hein,  Robert  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Helmers,  Julie  Vearl 
Hemela,  David  Andrew,  II 
Henderson,  James  Anthony 
Hendrickson,  Daniel  Brian 
Henry,  Eric  Jon 
Hensley,  Jonathan  Boyd 
Henwood,  Thomas  Aloysius 
Herbener,  Scott  Christopher 
Hemdon,  Donald  Wayne.  Jr. 
Herrera,  Michael  Anthony 
Hernnan,  Alan  Leigh 
Herron,  Michael  Stephan 
Hesse,  John  Walter 
Hibbler,  James  Edmund,  Jr. 
Hickey.  Robert  Andrew 
Higgs,  Ronald  LeRoy,  Jr. 
Hilarides,  Roger  John,  Jr. 
Hill,  Daniel  Clyde 
Hill,  Gregory  Thomas 
HiU,  Kevin  Carlos 
HiU,  Michael  John 
Hines.  Douglas  Michael 
Hirko.  Leslie  Ellen 
Ho,  Eric  Chee 

Hodges,  Christopher  WiUiam 
Hoffer.  Geoffrey  Alvin 
Hoffmann.  Richard  John 
Hogan,  James  Patrick 
Holbrook,  James  Howard 
Holden,  Jerry  Keith 
Holland,  Edward  David 
HoUand,  Kevin  Andrew 
HoUinger,  Anthony  Keith 
HoUoway,  Eric  Charles 
Holmes,  Sean  Allan 
Holtkamp,  Erik  Glrrard 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W«itoy,  May  12, 1987 


The  Houae  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ftord.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  renaember,  gracious  Ood.  all 
Tour  people  who  have  lived  and  served 
through  the  years,  and  we  particularly 
recall  those  who  have  given  of  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  our  Nation. 
On  this  day  we  remember  with  grate- 
ful appreciation  the  name  of  Stewart 
McKlnney  and  the  good  deeds  he  did 
in  service  to  this  assembly  and  the 
many  people  in  this  community  and  in 
our  Nation.  May  Your  peace.  O  God, 
t>»>t  psimrn  all  human  imderstandlng, 
be  with  the  members  of  his  family. 
and  may  his  commitment  to  Justice 
ever  encourage  us  to  use  our  abilities 
in  service  to  others,  for  we  know  that 
by  serving  others,  we  truly  serve  You. 
Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

&RIS.209 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney, late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  marlc  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
Uve. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  OI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 


lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  NabU 
Yaldo: 

S.  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EmUie 
Santos;  and 

S.  423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kil  Joon  Yu 
Callahan. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-618  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  appoints. 
Mr.  Behtsen,  Mr.  MATSTmACA,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr. 
Roth,  as  official  advisers  to  the  n.S. 
delegation  to  international  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  negotiations  ses- 
sions relating  to  trade  agreements;  Mr. 
Baucds,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Braolet.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Bfr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Dahtorth.  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Dureitberger.  and 
Mr.  Armstrong,  as  alternative  official 
advisers  to  the  above  negotiations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
276d-276g  of  title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Ste- 
vens as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group 
during  the  lOOth  Congress. 


independent  coimsel  and  the  courts  to 
consider. 

Putting  that  aside,  however,  Amer- 
ica deserves  an  Attorney  General  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  can  operate  in  an 
unimpeded  manner,  unimpeded  by  in- 
nuendo, unimpeded  by  accusation,  and 
unimpeded  by  potential  wrongdoing. 

Until  such  time  as  these  accusations 
against  Ed  Meese  are  cleared  up  or  re- 
solved, he  should  step  aside. 


ED  MEESE  SHOULD  TAKE  A 
LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  this 
country  should  be  beyond  reproach. 
By  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Ed 
Meese  in  a  current  investigation  by  an 
independent  counsel,  he  is  no  longer 
beyond  reproach;  and  he  should  take  a 
leave  of  absence  ifrom  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
while  the  investigation  against  him  is 
pending. 

For  the  first  time  in  liistory,  a  lilgh 
Government  official  has  twice  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  independent 
coimsel  statute.  This  casts  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  only  a  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Attorney  General  will  clear. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  take  this  matter 
very  seriously. 

Certainly  I  do  not  intend  to  judge 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  That  is  for  the 


RESPECT  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO 
SERVE  THEIR  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  returned  from  Glens  Falls.  NY.  my 
hometown,  this  past  weekend,  I  picked 
up  an  article  which  says,  "Hearing  in- 
quisitor blasts  Secord  as  less  patriot 
than  profiteer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  message  for 
this  guy  Liman,  whoever  he  is.  When 
any  nonpatriot  is  allowed  to  question 
the  patriotism  of  a  patriot  like  Gener- 
al Secord,  there  is  something  wrong. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  something 
wrong  when  Memt>ers  of  Congress  let 
a  staffer  sarcastically  ridicule  an 
American  hero  who  participated  in  185 
combat  missions  so  that  this  same 
staffer  could  have  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a  great  democracy  like  Amer- 
ica. 

I  attended  a  senior  citizen  pancake 
breatcfast,  and  I  am  delivering  a  mes- 
sage on  behalf  of  those  senior  citizens 
that  said,  we  in  America  appreciate 
our  patriots,  and  we  do  not  like  people 
criticizing  them  in  a  rude  and  imcouth 
manner.  And  for  some  Republicans 
and  some  Democrats  who  are  showing 
a  similar  disrespect,  perhaps,  to  feath- 
er their  own  nests  and  make  some  kind 
of  name  for  themselves,  I  have  a  mes- 
sage for  them,  "You're  making  a  name 
all  right  and  a  large  group  of  Ameri- 
cans like  me  won't  forget— ever." 


INCREASING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  public  debt 
limit  extension  bill  this  week,  I  believe 
it's  important  that  the  consequences 
of  not  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  are 
thoroughly  emphasized. 
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Should  the  debt  limit  not  be  in- 
creased, the  United  States  will  run  out 
of  cash,  default  on  its  debt  and  subse- 
quently not  be  able  to  make  June  ben- 
efit payments. 

The  United  States  woiUd  default  on 
its  obligations,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, with  all  the  negative  financial, 
legal,  and  moral  consequences  that  im- 
plies. 

All  issuance  of  Treasury  securities 
would  cease.  Trust  and  revolving  fimd 
investments  and  rollovers  of  maturing 
issues  that  those  funds  hold  would 
halt.  Sales  of  savings  bonds  would 
stop,  as  would  sales  of  nonmarketable 
securities  important  to  SUte  and  local 
financing. 

It's  clear  that  we  risk  financial  chaos 
if  we  do  not  act  promptly  to  extend 
the  debt  limit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  add  compUcat- 
ing  provisions,  to  this  legislation.  Let's 
instead  move  swiftly  on  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  public  debt  limit. 


DAVIS-BACON  REFORM 

(Mr.  INHOPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
learned  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  considering 
withdrawing  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  threshold  for  Davis-Bacon  applica- 
bility from  its  current  rate  of  $2,000  to 
$1  million. 

The  original  rationale  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  to  prevent  construction 
firms  during  the  Depression  from  \m- 
dercutting  local  builders  by  hiring  itin- 
erant labor  at  slave  wages.  Over  the 
last  55  years,  the  act  has  developed  a 
powerful  ally  in  big  labor.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  not  changed  in  sub- 
stance since  1935. 

One  would  think  that  even  those 
who  agree  with  the  principle  of  Davis- 
Bacon  would  sense  the  need  for 
reform. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mates that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
could  save  $5  billion  over  3  years. 

According  to  a  study  by  Oregon 
State  University,  the  act  increases  con- 
struction costs  on  nonresidential  build- 
ings between  26  and  38  percent. 

Apart  from  its  financial  costs,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  now  works  directly 
counter  to  its  original  intention  of  pro- 
tecting local  builders  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Some  80  percent  of  the  900,000 
construction  firms  in  the  United 
States  have  four  or  fewer  employees 
for  whom  the  high  wage  structures 
and  incredible  paperwork  associated 
with  the  act  make  bidding  on  Federal 
projects  prohibitive.  In  fact,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  small  construc- 
tion firms  do  not  even  bid  on  Federal 
projects. 

The  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste,  the  National  Association  of  Mi- 


nority Contractors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  League 
of  Coimties.  the  Associated  Builders 
and  Contractors,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
all  support  reform  or  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Simply  raising  the 
minitniim  threshold  from  $2,000  to 
$25,000  could  save  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  $90  million  annually.  Last 
year  during  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  amendments  were 
adopted  to  raise  the  threshold  for  ap- 
plicability of  the  act  from  $2,000  to 
$25,000  in  the  House  and  $250,000  in 
the  Senate.  Regrettably,  a  compromise 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence. 

A  $1  million  threshold,  as  contained 
in  the  Dickinson  amendment,  would 
exempt  89.5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  contracts,  largely  benefit- 
ing small  businesses,  while  retaining 
Davis-Bacon  Act  coverage  for  71.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  con- 
tracts. The  impact  of  this  law  on  small 
business  Is  what  inspired  reform  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  be  the  No.  7  priori- 
ty of  the  1986  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business. 

During  1978-84,  while  serving  as 
mayor  of  Tulsa,  OK.  I  found  that 
Davis-Bacon  had  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  local  economy.  In  fact,  in  this 
6-year  period  the  city  of  Tulsa  could 
have  spent  $11  million  more  on  capital 
projects,  providing  that  many  more 
jobs  and  getting  $11  million  more  in 
capital  improvements  if  we  did  not 
have  to  comply  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  wage  provision. 

Furthermore,  the  act  continues  to 
discourage  small  contractors,  employ- 
ment and  other  areas  of  economic  de- 
velopment such  as  housing  and  trans- 
portation. 

If  Members  of  the  House  are  serious 
about  halting  the  deficit,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  adopt  necessary  reform. 
The  leadership  of  this  body  are  afraid 
to  make  the  tough  choices  necessary 
to  cut  the  deficit  and  I  regret  that  we 
will  be  unable  to  vote  for  Davis-Bacon 
reform. 


It  is  time  to  put  partisanship  and  pa- 
rochial interest  aside. 

As  legislators,  we  must  act  responsi- 
bly to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  world  fi- 
nancial community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit. 


DEBT  UMIT— RESPONSIBLE 
ACTION  REQUIRED 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  our 
Nation  and  the  world  will  face  a  seri- 
ous economic  crisis  if  we  do  not  act  re- 
sponsible now.  By  May  15,  we  must 
pass  a  clean  extension  of  the  debt 
limit. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker 
has  warned  us,  this  year's  crisis  will  be 
worse  than  ever  before.  If  we  fail  to 
act,  the  debt  ceiling  will  revert  to  the 
previous  level.  The  United  Stetes 
would  be  in  default,  our  Nation  bank- 
rupt. 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon 
this  Chamber  will  be  again  engaged  in 
the  debate  on  chemical  warfare,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  should 
continue  its  program  of  developing  a 
system  in  that  vital  field  of  national 
defense. 

Two  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  begin  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
that  debate.  No.  1,  it  Is  the  goal  of 
every  American  citizen,  yea  every  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  for  that  matter,  to 
eliminate  nerve  gas  and  all  chemical 
warfare  from  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  superiori- 
ty and  actual  capability  which  they 
are  utilizing  this  very  day  in  chemical 
warfare  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  unilaterally  drop 
our  initiatives  in  chemical  warfare.  We 
must  put  our  extended  faith  into  the 
negotiators  that  we  have  at  the  table 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  about 
this  end  of  chemical  warfare. 

But  imtil  that  time,  the  United 
States  must  be  fully  prepared  and 
fully  develop  its  capabilities  in  this 
vital  field. 


REMOVING  EARNINGS  PENALTY 
FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RETIR- 
EES 

(Mr.  E:RDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  hard 
work  built  this  Nation,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  certainly  remain 
a  major  priority  of  Congress.  We  en- 
courage all  who  are  capable  of  working 
to  do  just  that.  Unfortunately,  for 
older  Americans,  we  have  created  a 
penalty  for  working. 

The  1983  Social  Security  amend- 
ments reduced  the  penalty  for  retirees 
who  wish  to  continue  working,  but 
current  law  is  still  unfair  to  seniors 
who  choose  to  continue  their  employ- 
ment. 

Someone  over  age  65  who  Is  retired 
and  works  part  time  Is  penalized  If  he 
or  she  earns  over  $8,160  a  year.  Above 
that  level,  $1  for  every  $2  earned  is 
substracted  from  the  retirement  bene- 
fit—a benefit  they  have  already 
earned  through  years  of  hard  work. 
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I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side Inoome  an  individual  may  earn 
and  stUl  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Why  should  Social  Security  bene- 
fits be  reduced  because  an  older 
worker  wants  to  continue  to  work  to 
improve  his  or  her  financial  security? 

As  we  seek  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citiaens,  let's  stop  pe- 
nalising older  Americans,  and  encour- 
age all  able  citizens  to  seek  and  main- 
tain financial  independence.  I  >vge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  legislation 
and  permit  those  seniors  who  wish  to 
remain  wage  earners  to  do  so — without 
any  Government  penalty. 


PUBLIC  DEBT 


(Mrs.  KENNELLT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remaiks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  deadline  staring  us  in  the 
face  tomorrow— a  deadline  that  we 
would  ignore  at  our  peril.  The  current 
debt  ceiling  expires  on  May  15,  and  we 
in  the  Congress  will  face  a  dramatic 
choice:  Either  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
now  or  to  engage  in  a  wild  and  danger- 
ous game  of  chicken  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  Government  default. 

Unless  we  act.  the  UJS.  Government 
will  default  on  its  obligations  on  May 
28— the  first  time  that  has  happened 
in  our  200-year  history.  There  are  no 
funds  to  be  shifted,  no  books  to  be 
cooked,  no  adjustments  to  be  made. 
There  is  no  margin.  May  28  is  a  drop- 
dead  date— the  date  on  which  the 
meaning  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  will  be  tested. 

Members  must  understand  this  es- 
sential difference  from  previous  years. 
This  is  not  business  as  usual.  We  must 
quickly  and  responsibly  pass  a  public 
debt  ceiling  extension  or  we  will  reap 
the  wrath  and  ridicide  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  of  nations  around  the 
world.  Let  us  pass  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing increase,  and  get  on  with  the  other 
business  of  the  country — or  there  will 
be  no  other  business  to  get  on  with. 


KEEPING  THE  FAMILY  HOME 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
late  1982  I  was  sent  to  jail  in  Mahon- 
ing County.  OH,  for  failure  to  sign 
foreclosure  deeds  as  sheriff.  Good 
steelworkers  in  our  community  who 
had  lost  their  Jobs  in  record  numbers 
were  subject  to  foreclosure  conditions 
beyond  their  economic  control. 

As  we  review  this  issue,  the  Ameri- 
can dream  happens  to  be  owning  the 
family  home.  The  funily  home  was 
being  threatened  in  many  parts  of  my 
community,   with   kids   not   luiowing 


where  they  were  going  to  school,  fami- 
lies fractured,  people  running  in  all  di- 
rections, and  Congress  failed  to  re- 
spond with  any  legislative  initiative 
that  would  meet  this  crisis  there  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  an  indictment,  an  indict- 
ment of  Congress,  and  the  100th  Con- 
gress should  right  this  wrong. 

In  that  regard,  in  an  agreement  I 
have  made  with  Chairman  Gonzalez.  I 
wUl  be  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
housing  bill  that  would  provide  for 
$100  million  to  provide  a  counseling 
service  created  around  this  Nation 
that  would  put  an  automatic  stay  of 
foreclosure  for  6  months  and  allow 
these  intervening  agencies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  some  type  of  pro- 
gram to  forestall  any  of  these  foreclo- 
sures and  keep  the  family  home. 
These  agencies  have  displayed  success 
in  several  regions  of  the  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  let  this 
happen  in  this  country.  I  will  be  bring- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  floor  on 
the  HUD  authorization  bill  and  ask  all 
Members  to  help  me  in  passing  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
not  protect  deadbeats.  only  those 
Americans  with  good  credit  who  were 
forced  to  lose  their  home  by  condi- 
tions t>eyond  their  control. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  CALENDAR 
YEAR  CONFORMITY 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
806  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
quires most  partnerships,  personal 
service  corporations,  and  S  corpora- 
tions to  conform  their  taxable  years  to 
those  of  their  owners,  forcing  many  of 
these  entities  to  switch  from  a  fiscal  to 
calendar  year.  This  stringent  tax  year 
conformity  requirement  was  added  in 
the  final  hours  of  Senate  consider- 
ation on  the  tax  bill  with  no  debate, 
without  hearings  and  without  antici- 
pation of  the  consequences. 

Under  the  tax  year  conformity  re- 
quirement, small  business  owners  will 
see  increased  accounting  and  legal 
fees.  Small  business  owners  will  be  re- 
quired to  incur  the  cost  of  closing 
their  l>ooks  twice  and  filing  two  sets  of 
tax  returns— Federal  and  State— for 
each  of  the  two  periods  ending  in  cal- 
endar year  1987.  They  will  also  have  to 
amend  contracts,  compensation  ar- 
rangements, and  retirement  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

The  tax  year  conformity  require- 
ment would  also  cause  significant 
scheduling  problems  for  accountants, 
creating  mayhem  in  CPA  firms  during 
the  January  through  April  tax  season. 
Under  this  requirement  much  of  the 
work  performed  diuing  the  coiuse  of 
an  entire  year  by  CPA's— the  audits, 
the    preparation    of    financial    state- 


ments, the  tax  planning  and  the  prep- 
aration of  tax  returns— would  be 
bunched  into  the  same  period  of  time 
when  accountants  are  extremely  busy 
preparing  individual  tax  returns. 

The  tax  year  conformity  require- 
ment fails  to  recognize  there  are  im- 
portant business  considerations  in- 
volved in  selecting  a  fiscal  year.  Most 
entities  select  a  fiscal  year  ending  at  a 
slow  time  in  their  business  cycle,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  closing  of  the  books  and 
taking  of  inventory.  For  example,  a 
grain  elevator  owner  may  want  his  tax 
year  to  end  during  the  summer  to 
permit  the  closing  of  the  books  and 
the  taidng  of  inventory  before  harvest, 
not  on  December  31  when  the  elevator 
is  full  of  grain.  A  retailer  may  want  a 
tax  year  ending  after  the  December 
holidays  and  before  the  arrival  of 
spring  merchandise,  not  on  December 
31  in  the  middle  of  the  holiday  shop- 
ping and  sales  and  return  cycle.  A  ski 
resort  owner  may  want  his  tax  year  to 
end  in  May  or  June  when  there  is  no 
snow,  not  on  December  31  when  the 
slopes  are  filled  with  skiers  and  busi- 
ness is  at  its  peak.  The  tax  year  con- 
formity rules  will  disrupt  many  other 
small  businesses  as  well. 

Under  the  tax  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  the  grain  opera- 
tor, the  ski  resort  owner,  and  all  other 
businesses,  large  and  smaU,  would  be 
forced  to  conform  to  a  December  31 
closing  date  imless  they  meet  strin- 
gent tests  established  by  the  IRS. 

The  costs  imposed  by  the  calendar 
year  conformity  provision  far  exceed 
any  possible  benefits  by  a  wide 
margin.  At  a  time  when  competitive 
pressiures  in  the  marketplace  are  di- 
recting businesses  to  become  lean  and 
mean,  the  yearend  conformity  provi- 
sion leads  businesses  in  the  opposite 
direction  toward  higher  costs,  more 
paper  work,  and  a  greater  administra- 
tive biu-den. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I 
have  been  working  closely  with  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accoimtants 
in  developing  an  alternative  to  the 
yearend  conformity  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  The  members  of  the 
accounting  profession  have  demon- 
strated great  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  effort  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion to  a  serious  problem. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  months  of 
study  and  hard  work  we  now  have  a 
tentative  proposal  currently  being 
drafted  into  legislative  form.  This  rev- 
enue neutral  proposal  contains  three 
essential  features. 

First  of  all,  the  proposal  would  pro- 
vide each  business  entity  with  an 
option.  An  entity  would  be  permitted 
to  choose  between  switching  to  a  cal- 
endar year  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  or  retaining  its  fiscal 
year.  The  election  would  be  made  by 


the    entity    and    not    by    individual 
owners. 

Second,  the  owners  of  partnerships 
and  S  corporations  who  elect  to 
remain  on  a  fiscal  year  would  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal,  make 
enhanced  estimated  tax  payments. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  in- 
creasing each  of  the  two  safe-har- 
bors—100  percent  of  the  prior  year's 
tax  or  90  percent  of  current  year's 
tax— by  a  percentage  of  the  prior 
year's  deferred  income.  The  enhance- 
ment rate  would  be  35  percent  in  1987 
and  28  percent  in  the  following  years 
with  a  phaseln  over  4  years.  Where 
the  partnership  or  S  Corporation  is 
itself  an  owner  of  an  interest  in  a  part- 
nership. S  Corporation  or  PSC,  the 
partnership  or  S  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  conform  its  year. 

The  third  feature  of  this  proposal 
deals  with  Personal  Service  Corpora- 
tions [PSCl.  The  income  deferral  in 
these  entities  is  often  achieved 
through  deferral  of  payments  to 
owners  into  the  months  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  remedy  for  this  under  my 
proposal  would  be  to  postpone  the  de- 
duction at  the  corporate  level  if  rata- 
ble payments  to  owners  have  not  been 
made  prior  to  December  31.  Ratable 
payments  could  be  based  upon  experi- 
ence from  the  prior  corporate  year  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  predict- 
ing income  or  payments  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  year.  Where 
the  PSC  itself  is  an  owner  of  an  inter- 
est in  a  partnership,  S  Corporation  or 
PSC,  the  PSC  would  be  required  to 
conform  its  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  the  following  four  key 
points  in  mind  as  they  evaluate  this 
proposal. 

First,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  is  to  eliminate  the 
tax  deferral  and  to  collect  the  taxes 
closer  to  the  time  the  income  is 
earned.  This  proposal  reduces  the  de- 
ferral substantially  and  requires  tax 
dollars  to  t)e  paid  earlier.  However,  the 
total  taxes  paid  would  be  no  greater 
than  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  paid  under  prior  law  or  with  the 
switch  to  a  calendar  year  as  mandated 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Second,  there  is  a  4-year  phaseln  of 
the  enhanced  estimated  tax  payments 
which  corresponds  to  the  4-year 
income  spread  provided  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

Third,  those  entities  which  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  or  to  adopt  a 
natiual  business  year  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tax  reform  can  still  do  so 
without  being  subjected  to  the  al>ove 
requirements. 

Foiuth,  any  entity  which  comes 
under  this  proposal  and  which  elects 
or  changes  a  fiscal  year  must  select  a 
year  ending  no  earlier  than  September 
30. 

This  proposal  appears  to  represent  a 
viable  solution  to  a  very  real  and  seri- 


ous problem.  It  merits  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  interested  in 
a  fair  and  sound  tax  policy.  We  are 
continuing  to  study  this  issue  and  fine 
tune  this  proposal  as  we  proceed  with 
drafting  it  into  bill  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  welcome  and 
appreciate  any  comments  or  recom- 
mendations for  improving  this  propos- 
al. 


D  1015 
RAISING  THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  regular  ritual  we 
go  through  to  raise  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling.  Let  us  hope  that  at  some  time 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  when  some 
of  us  who  are  here  today  are  still  serv- 
ing in  this  House,  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  raising  the  debt  ceUing. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  that 
luxury  today. 

In  previous  years  Congress  could  dil- 
lydally for  days  and  weelts  and  make 
great  stands  against  raising  the  debt 
ceiling,  before  turning  around  and 
doing  just  that.  We  could  threaten  not 
to  act,  luiless  this  or  that  concession 
was  made  by  the  administration,  or 
the  other  body,  or  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  These  dramatics  did  little  for 
the  image  of  Congress.  But  they  also 
had  little  effect  on  our  financial  mar- 
kets or  the  functioning  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  time  delay  and  dramatics 
are  not  an  option. 

Some  of  you  may  have  forgotten 
that  last  year  we  adopted  legislation  to 
"hold  our  feet  to  the  fire."  If  we  fail  to 
act  by  Friday,  May  15,  the  debt  ceiling 
will  revert  to  $2.1  trillion. 

Our  financial  markets  will  be 
thrown  into  disarray  as  the  potential 
for  U.S.  default  on  loans  and  interest 
payments  becomes  reality.  Govern- 
ment checks  will  no  longer  be  hon- 
ored. Money  managers  here  and 
abroad  will  conclude  that  investments 
with  the  U.S.  Government  are  just  not 
worth  the  risk. 

This  Congress  is  making  slow  but 
steady  progress  in  Improving  the  defi- 
cit picture.  We  must  continue  to  do  so. 
But  our  fight  on  that  front  will  not  be 
aided  if  we  get  involved  in  an  illusory, 
internecine  battle  about  the  budget, 
when  the  immediate  crisis  is  the  debt 
ceiling. 

We  can  easily  avoid  the  doomsday 
scenario  and  move  on  in  addressing 
the  deficit.  Let's  act  swiftly  and  re- 
sponsibly to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKS.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debt  ceiling  vote  has  become  a  form  of 
fiscal  Russian  roulette.  For  some,  a  no 
vote  is  an  expression  of  frustration 
with  high  deficits,  high  spending,  and 
high  borrowing.  But  yet  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  adopt  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  to  recognize  the  bills  that 
the  Federal  Government  owes  then 
indeed  we  could  do  untold  damage  to 
the  U.S.  economy.  In  the  past  there 
has  always  been  a  little  room  to  play 
that  game.  But  the  danger  today  is 
that  there  are  too  many  live  bullets  in 
the  Chamber. 

We  have  limited  trust  fund  borrow- 
ing so  that  when  that  final  date  of 
May  27-28  comes,  that  is  it,  there  is  no 
more  room.  Our  economy  is  fragile  by 
anybody's  terms.  Default  by  the 
United  States  on  its  bills  creates  a 
domino  effect  that  would  impact  U.S. 
credit  not  only  here  at  home  but  in 
the  world  as  well. 

Thus,  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
play  that  game;  but  neither  can  the 
President  continue  to  hand  that  gun 
to  the  Congress  by  refusing  to  negoti- 
ate on  deficit  reduction  and  by  refus- 
ing to  negotiate  on  budget  reforms. 

The  deficit  and  the  debt  ceiling 
cannot  be  wished  away. 

I  believe  that  Congress  and  the 
House  are  ready  and  prepared  in  these 
next  60  days  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling 
but  also  to  deal  on  both  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  on  budget  reforms. 

The  President  needs  to  get  the  same 
message  before  somebody  pulls  the 
trigger  on  economic  chaos. 


RAISING     THE     DEBT     CEILING: 
LET   US   NOT   PULL  THE   TRIG- 
GER ON  ECONOMIC  CHAOS 
(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


SIMILARITIES  IN  THE  ATLAS- 
CENTAUR  DISASTER  AND  THE 
CJHALLENGER  DISASTER 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
depressing  sense  of  d^ji  vu  as  I  read 
the  findings  of  the  investigation  board 
on  the  March  26  Atlas-Centaur  disas- 
ter. 

There  were  too  many  similarities  be- 
tween the  decisionmaking  process  that 
led  to  this  failure  and  the  decision- 
making process  that  led  to  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  Challenger. 

The  investigation  board  that  probed 
last  month's  Atlas-Centaur  accident 
was  right  on  the  mark  when  they 
blamed  the  disaster  on  poor  judgment. 
Once  again  we  have  a  case  where 
NASA  has  the  experience,  the  exper- 
tise, and  the  technical  processes  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  problem  existed  in  the 
launch,  but  the  space  agency  chose  to 
ignore  the  warning  signs  and  go  ahead 
with  the  launch  that  ended  in  a  costly 
disaster,  even  though  they  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Director  of  the  Kennedy 
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Space  Center  that  this  launch  was  not 
time-critical.  In  other  words,  time  was 
not  of  the  easonce  and  they  could 
aff onl  to  be  painstakingly  careful. 

Why  in  the  world  did  they  do  this. 
Mr.  Speaker?  After  the  ChdOtnger  ac- 
cident one  would  have  thought  that 
NASA  would  have  been  reluctant  to 
iMinch  any  space  vehicle  when  condi- 
tions were  less  than  optimal.  Given 
the  errors  made  by  NASA  officials  in 
the  Atlas-CenUur  launch  the  space 
agency  will  be  hard  pressed  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  it  learned  anything  from 
the  ChaUenger  accident  and  that  it  is 
prepared  to  launch  another  manned 
space  vehicle. 

NASA  officials  must  break  out  of 
the  mold  of  making  a  robot-like  review 
of  technical  data  on  issues  such  as 
weather  conditions  and  strive  to  make 
Judgments  which  err  on  the  side  of 
caution  and  common  sense. 


HH.  95.  CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLUNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  excellent  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  there  was  also 
one  in  the  May  8  issue  of  the  U.S.A. 
Today  regarding  the  need  for  good 
quality  child  care,  particularly  for  in- 
fants of  2  years  or  younger. 

As  the  author  of  day-care  legislation. 
HJl.  95.  the  Child  and  Family  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1987. 1  am  all  too  aware 
of  the  many  obstacles  facing  today's 
working  mothers.  Not  the  least  of 
which,  is  the  lack  of  quality,  afford- 
able and  dependable  child  care.  These 
obstacles  seem  to  pale,  however,  in  the 
face  of  unexpected  disruptions  and 
complications  involving  people  who 
care  for  our  children.  The  old  saying, 
"What's  a  mother  to  do"  is  never  more 
real  when  a  babysitter  is  suddenly  not 
available,  a  child  is  ill  or  the  schools 
have  decided  to  send  the  children 
home  after  you  have  arrived  at  work. 

Article  after  article,  study  after 
study,  and  report  after  report,  have  all 
focused  on  how  disruptions  in  the 
workplace,  caused  by  breakdowns  in 
child  care  arrangements,  affect  em- 
ployers and  employees.  For  employers, 
these  disruptions  are  a  major  cause  of 
lost  productivity,  absenteeism,  and  tar- 
diness. For  employees,  an  employer's 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  unexpected 
breakdowns  in  chUd  care  arrange- 
ments, or  a  child's  illness,  create  addi- 
tional tension  to  an  already  stressful 
situation. 

Sadly,  affordable,  quality  and  de- 
pendBible  child  care  facilities  continue 
to  be  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
norm.  I  intend  to  explore  these  needs 
further  when  the  Oovemment  Activi- 
ties and  Transportation  Subcommittee 


I  chair,  holds  a  hearing  soon  on  estab- 
lishing child  care  centers  in  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  and  must  take  the 
lead  in  providing  such  centers.  By 
doing  so.  we  will  be  offering  a  much 
needed  service  for  worlcing  families, 
their  children,  and  employers. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 

(Mrs.  BENTLET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week.  May  10  through  15  is 
"National  Niusing  Home  Week."  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  all  those  who  ob- 
serve this  special  week  across  America. 
In  my  home  district,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland.  River- 
view  Nursing  Home  is  Just  one  home 
that  provides  excellent  care  to  hun- 
dreds of  residents  and  is  oljserving  this 
event  today. 

Nursing  home  residents  and  profes- 
sional personnel  alike  are  Joining  to- 
gether in  celebration  this  week  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  the  nurs- 
ing home  has  become  to  them.  It  has 
emerged  during  the  20th  century  as 
we  are  becoming  an  increasingly  older 
society  as  a  permanent  home  for  many 
older  citizens. 

However,  as  nuj^ing  homes  are  be- 
coming common  homes  for  older 
Americans,  they  also  are  becoming 
more  expensive — almost  too  much  for 
the  average  fsunily.  As  the  costs  of 
health  care  increases,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  search  of  more 
creative  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
providing  long-term  care  to  deserving 
older  Americans.  I  am  confident  nurs- 
ing homes  will  play  an  even  more 
prominent  role  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  celebration  of 
National  Nursing  Home  Week  and 
offer  my  support  to  these  establish- 
ments. Their  importance  is  recognized 
and  greatly  appreciated. 


fense  initiative.  It  appears  to  me  that 
our  process  will  be  something  very 
similar  to  that  cattle  auction  that  I 
used  to  attend  many  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

That  is.  we  will  see  which  of  the 
highest  bidders  can  get  a  particular 
funding  level  with  enough  votes  to 
carry  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  done  quite 
well  and  quite  adequately.  I  think,  is 
to  investigate  and  study  this  SDI 
issue.  We  spent  months  of  our  time 
and  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  invested  in  listening  to 
tens  of  dozens  of  witnesses  on  the  level 
of  SDI  funding. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
this  body  carefully  consider  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices members  and  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee level  of  f imding  for  SDI. 


SUPPORT  THE  COMMITTEE 
LEVEL  OF  FUNDING  ON  SDI 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlLS.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  a  young  boy  growing  up  in  Geor- 
gia I  often  went  to  a  cattle  auction 
with  my  father,  who  was  a  cattleman 
in  Hancock  County.  GA.  We  went  to 
the  auction  and  I  was  always  amazed 
at  how  a  cow  could  actually  be  sold 
under  the  atmosphere  of  an  auction.  I 
was  always  totally  impressed  with  the 
confusion  that  resulted. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wiU 
be  considering  on  this  House  floor  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  strategic  de- 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  152  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1748. 

D  1026 

iM  THK  coMMrrm  op  thc  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  de- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
DuRBiN  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday.  May  11,  1987,  the 
amendments  designated  12  through  17 
and  19  through  22  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-84  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  160.  it 
is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  funds 
authorized  in  H.R.  1748  for  40  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
contained  in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-84.  in  the  following  order 

(A)  By  Representative  Murphy,  or 
his  designee;  and 


(B)  By  Representative  Dickihson.  or 
his  designee. 

If  both  amendments  are  adopted, 
only  the  latter  amendment  shall  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

Following  the  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  and  pursuant  to  the 
notice  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
May  11  under  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
2  of  House  Resolution  160,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  proceeed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
amendments  as  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihson] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  recognized? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  been  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  seeking  recognition  just  to  strike 
the  last  word.  I  did  not  at  this  point 
intend  to  get  into  general  debate  if 
that  is  agreeable  with  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  should  be 
advised  that  we  are  now  in  general 
debate. 

Does  the  gentleman  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  recognized. 

If  we  are  in  general  debate,  I  assimie 
then  that  the  time  is  allocated  20  min- 
utes to  the  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

According  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
is  advised  that  the  time  is  allocated  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  20  minutes  to 
each  side. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  conversations  since  the  last 
meeting,  both  with  representatives 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  on  this  committee,  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  Davis- 
Bacon  and  the  proposed  amendments. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there 
will  be  a  general  bill  coming  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
this  siunmer,  that  it  will  be  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  subjects  that 
were  to  have  been  offered  to  this  de- 
fense biU.  I  have  consulted  with  Mr. 
Stenholm,  who  is  very  interested  in 
Davis-Bacon.  I  understand  that  he  has 
talked  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  as  a  result 
of  his  discussions,  I  am  not  going  to 


bring  up  the  subject  for  a  vote  at  this 
time  if  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  offer  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  to 
state  what  is  the  understanding.  If  we 
are  all  in  accord,  we  will  not  have  this 
subject  matter  brought  to  a  vote 
today. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  would  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing, once  again,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  today. 

It  is  sort  of  ridiculous.  I  think,  that 
we  are  back  here  for  a  third  straight 
year  once  again,  and  I  totally  agree 
with  the  decision  that  has  been  made 
to  pull  back  at  this  moment  again.  We 
will  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  in  a 
moment  for  exactly  why  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  pull  back  at  this  time 
and  to  not  offer  the  amendment  and 
not  take  the  committee's  time. 

But  it  is  awfully  important  that  we 
fully  understand,  all  of  us.  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  reform  of  Davis-Bacon. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  kindly  take  the  mike. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MtmPHY]  for  the  purpose 
of  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  the  gentleman's 
intentions,  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  Education  and  Labor  that  has 
the  Jurisdiction  over  the  issue  of 
reform  of  Davis-Bacon,  What  is  hap- 
pening now  within  the  gentleman's 
committee,  and  what  is  the  gentle- 
man's intent  of  where  we  go  from  this 
point  forward  if  we  do  not  do  the 
amendment  process  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  advise  both  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  since  we 
appeared  on  the  floor  some,  I  guess  10 
months  ago  and  discussed  this  at  great 
length  and  considered  two  amend- 
ments, my  committee  has  held  a  series 
of  hearings.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
constant  negotiation  and  drafting  ses- 
sions with  people  who  are  interested, 
both  in  the  continuation  of  Davis- 
Bacon  as  a  concept  of  law  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  it. 

In  April  of  this  year,  after  the  culmi- 
nation of  about  8  months  of  efforts 
since  the  gentleman  prodded  us  into 
action  last  year,  we  have  come  out 
with  H.R.  2216. 

I  had  that  scheduled  for  a  markup 
before  my  subcommittee  for  tomorrow 
morning.  However,  at  the  request  of 
the  very  learned  minority  meml>ers  on 
my  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pktri], 
they  prevailed  upon  me  to  have  one 
final  comprehensive  hearing  on  that 
measure  because  it  is  a  complex  50- 
year-old  issue  and  I  certainly  agreed 
with  them  that  we  should  do  so. 

Tomorrow  morning,  we  will  have 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Building  Trades  Union,  the 
Associated  Building  and  Contractors, 
the  homebuilding  industry,  we  have  a 
series,  and  ABC,  all  of  them  coming 
before  our  committee  to  testify.  The 
hearing  should  last,  unfortunately.  4 
hours  or  longer. 

I  spoke  with  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  this  morning,  who  is,  as  you 
Imow,  the  ranicing  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
He  and  I  will  work  out  a  schedule  fol- 
lowing tomorrow  for  a  markup,  suita- 
ble to  him.  I  wanted  to  mark  it  up 
next  week,  however,  in  deference  to 
the  schedule  that  was  announced  yes- 
terday, I  would  advise  the  gentleman 
we  may  not  get  to  markup  until  a 
week  or  two  following  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  and  I  think  that  is  great.  I  un- 
derstand, though,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  would 
have  an  opportimity  to  appear  and 
testify. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Last  night,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm twisted  my  arm  and  he  will  be,  I 
hope,  the  first  witness.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  keep  it  very  short,  submit  his 
statement  as  he  has  liefore.  He  has  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  before  on 
this.  He  is  going  to  submit  his  state- 
ment and  a  brief  verbal  statement.  He 
will  be  entertained  first,  obviously,  as 
a  courtesy  to  a  Member  who  will  also 
be  busy  here  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HAVtociNs],  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  in  these  nego- 
tiations. I  have  his  full  assurance  that 
if  and  when,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I 
will  bring  the  matter  before  my  sub- 
committee. I  urge  you  to  prevail  upon 
your  influence  with  the  Members,  as  I 
will,  to  report  a  bill  out  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is  very  insistent  that  I 
get  him  a  bUl  sometime  in  June  before 
the  full  committee.  The  gentleman  in- 
tends to  not  have  hearings  because  we 
have  an  extensive  record.  He  intends 
to  go  to  immediate  markup  and  we 
would  hope  that  we  have  a— and  clear- 
ly, I  am  being  not  overoptimistic— we 
will  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  in  July.  I 
will  request  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  have  an  open  rule.  We  do  not 
intend  to  come  out  here  with  a  closed 
mind  or  a  closed  bill.  I  want  an  open 
rule  where  everybody  can  have  their 
day  on  Davis-Bacon  after  it  has  been 
in  effect  for  50  years. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  very  reassuring  and  I  was  very 
hopeful    that    that    would    be    your 
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intent,  that  we  would  come  out  with 
an  open  rule  and  let  everybody  have  at 
it,  so  to  speak.  We  would  fully  vent 
the  subject  and  have  a  vote  so  that  ev- 
erybody would  feel  satisfied  that  the 
majority  did.  in  fact.  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Just  briefly,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  Mr.  Murphy's  co- 
operation and  the  sincere  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  me  on  this 
issue  since  last  year. 

Nothing  that  I  may  say,  or  inference 
that  I  may  say.  has  anything  other 
than  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
the  difficult  Job  because  it  is  a  very 
controversial  law  that  we  talk  about. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  HAWKnts'  willingness  to 
do  as  you  have  Just  stated.  Nothing 
that  I  say  in  this  next  question  that  I 
ask  Mr.  Asm  has  any  inference  on 
that. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  may  pass  a 
good  reform  bill  in  the  House,  but 
since  there  is  strong  opposition  in 
doing  anything  as  a  result  this 
Member  has  dramatized  over  the  last  5 
years  of  continuing  having  to  come 
back  to  the  DOD  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation biU  and  continuing  to 
bring  it  up  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
brought  up,  if  by  chance,  the  other 
body  should  drag  its  feet  and  nothing 
hv>pen,  I  wonder  how  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  might  feel  about 
us  attempting  to  legislate  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  a  little  bit  later  on  this 
year,  since  we  are  talking  about  sav- 
ings and  we  are  talking  about  making 
some  difficult  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States.  If  by 
chance,  those  who  might  not  act  as 
prudently  and  as  efficiently  as  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Hawkihs  have 
agreed  to,  if  that  tendency  should  be 
there,  how  might  you  feel  if  we  were 
to  bring  this  amendment  again  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  say, 
"Hey,  here  is  $100  million  or  so  we  can 
save"? 

Bfr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  say  that  ordinar- 
ily, under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  enor- 
mous, enormous  problems  with  the 
Conunittee  on  Ai^ropriations  doing 
authorizing  language.  But  under  these 
circumstances,  given  the  long  history 
of  trying  to  get  this  thing  worked  out 
and  the  people  now  involved  here, 
being  of  good  faith,  if  something  hap- 
pens and  the  whole  thing  falls  apart 
and  the  issue  were  to  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriations  bill,  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  later  in  the 
year,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  object  to  doing  authorizing 
language  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  very  much  that  response. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  colloquy  has  been  very 
helpful. 


Mr.  MURPHT.  I  was  merely  going  to 
request  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  would  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  I  was  going  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  Is  true.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  would  have  to 
be  offered  first,  and  of  course,  if  yours 
is  not  offered,  mine  would  not  be  of- 
fered.    

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  to  go  first. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  frank- 
ly, am  a  little  disappointed  that  we  are 
not  going  to  address  this  issue  today.  I 
understand  the  reasoning  behind  it 
and  I  appreciate  the  responsibility 
that  the  gentlemen  are  showing  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue. 

But  I  Just  want  to  point  out  very 
quickly  that  this  was  a  choice  that  we 
had  in  this  DOD  authorization  bill. 
The  choice  that  we  had  in  the  Dlckin- 
son-Stenholm  amendment  is  whether 
we  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  service  men  and  women  and 
their  families,  or  are  we  concerned 
with  lining  the  pockets  of  a  few? 

The  choice  to  me  is  very  easy.  I  am 
concerned  about  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  defending  our 
country.  Oiu-  service  personnel,  espe- 
cially those  overseas,  are  living  in  con- 
ditions that  would  raise  the  ire  of 
many  in  this  House  if  they  were  classi- 
fied as  poor. 
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Military  personnel  and  their  families 
are  living  in  World  War  II  housing,  if 
they  are  lucky,  or  in  private  housing 
that  is  way  below  normally  accepted 
standards,  with  roofs  that  leak,  wood 
that  is  rotting,  foimdations  that  are 
falling  apart,  and  electric  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures  that  do  not  work. 

I  think  this  should  embarrass  this 
body.  It  is  a  black  eye  for  our  Nation. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Some  say  there  is  not  enough 
money.  What  about  $300  million?  Is 
that  enough?  It  would  build  6,000 
$50,000  homes.  Six  thousand  homes.  I 
think,  over  the  next  5  years  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  remedy  this 
blight  on  our  service  families.  That 
would  cost  $300  million.  That  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  we 
saved  because  of  inflated  costs  result- 
ing from  Davis-Bacon. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  many  re- 
sources and  billions  of  dollars  that 
were  wasted.  And  for  what?  Simply  to 
line  the  pockets  of  a  selected  few.  The 
prevailinis  wage  rates  are  usually  the 
union  rates  that  in  no  way  reflect  the 
local  rates.  So  the  taxpayer  is  forced 
to  pay  higher  costs  for  construction, 
and  for  no  legitimate  reason. 


Because  of  Davis-Bacon,  the  military 
is  having  a  hard  time  just  getting  con- 
tractors to  bid  on  Jobs.  These  contrac- 
tors cannot  afford  to  pay  wages  higher 
than  the  market  rate.  This  causes  fur- 
ther delay  and  waste,  which  again  pro- 
hibits us  from  providing  decent  hous- 
ing for  our  military  families. 

By  supporting  taxpayer  waste 
through  Davis-Bacon,  we  are  support- 
ing mutually  assured  disgrace,  we  are 
supporting  the  lining  of  the  pockets  of 
a  few  special  interests,  and  we  are  sup- 
porting the  creation  of  fifth-class  citi- 
zens out  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  service  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stop  doing  that, 
and  I  hope  we  will  approach  this  issue 
with  diligence  to  bring  reasonableness 
to  Davis-Bacon.  Let  us  increase  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  military,  and  at 
no  additional  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay]. 

Let  me  say  that  perhaps  the  action 
we  are  taking  at  the  present  time  is 
the  best  action  we  could  take.  We  are 
deferring  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  which  has  agreed  to 
report  out  a  bill.  That  bill  would  be  re- 
ported out  in  June,  it  will  come  out 
under  an  open  rule,  and  we  under- 
stand there  will  be  one  additional 
hearing  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  at  least  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  his  side 
heard.  With  this  action.  I  think  we 
will  save  time  on  this  committee  biU. 
and  in  the  long  run  I  think  that  is  the 
wisest  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation,  and 
I  appreciate  that  we  are  saving  time 
by  doing  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman      from     Wisconsin      [Mr. 

ASFIN]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  advise  the  Chair  that  I  have 
withdrawn  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  does  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Chair  understands  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] does  not  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No.  Since  no 
amendment  Is  offered,  I,  therefore,  at 
least  withdraw  my  intent  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  notice  provided  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  on  May  11,  1987,  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160,  it  is  now  in  order  to  debate 
the  levels  of  fimding  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  for  40  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments,  contained  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-84,  in  the  following 
order  only:  

(A)  By  Representative  Hunter,  or 
his  designee; 

(B)  By  Representative  Dellums,  or 
his  designee; 

(C)  By  Representative  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  or  his  designee:  and 

(D)  By  Representative  Bennett,  or 
his  designee. 

If  more  than  one  amendment  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  finally  adopted  and 
reported  back  to  the  House. 

Under  this  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recon- 
ized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin 
the  whole  debate  on  the  issue  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  we  will 
now  be  in  general  debate  for  the  next 
40  minutes  or  so,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  series  of  amendments.  Let  me 
say  that  on  our  side  we  will  begin  the 
debate  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  4  years  ago  President 
Reagan  proposed  a  defensive  popula- 
tion shield  to  protect  our  population 
from  an  incoming  missile  attack.  He 
called  it  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive—now known  as  star  wars. 

What  the  President  didn't  tell  Con- 
gress or  the  public  is  that  top  Govern- 
ment officials  and  analysts  faulted  the 
concept  and  called  it  "unreliable  and 
unworkable." 

Despite  this— the  administration 
made  a  political  decision  to  push  the 
most  expensive  initiative  in  our  mili- 
tary budget— star  wars—even  while  the 
experts  were  asserting  that  SDI  would 
fail  to  shoot  down  enough  enemy  mis- 
siles and  would  be  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction in  a  surprise  attack. 

Senator  Bennett  Johnston  revealed 
the  documents  which  stated  that  star 
wars  was  "unrealistic,  had  substantial 
risks  and  serious  technical  and  eco- 
nomic short  comings." 

Now  after  spending  $8  billion  we 
have  the  benefit  of  these  important 


documents  and  additional  expert  testi- 
mony, dealing  with  the  continuing 
problems  of  star  wars. 

Now  that  we  have  this  knowledge, 
let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
almoin. 

Let's  put  this  program  back  where  it 
belongs— in  the  lab— with  sufficient 
funds  to  perform  missile  research  de- 
fense. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  will 
offer  you  this  opportunity. 

I  say  it  is  time  we  pause,  take  stock 
and  ask  some  very  logical  questions: 
What  have  we  gotten  for  our  money? 
Has  the  $8  billion  we've  spent  so  far 
bought  us  $8  billion  worth  of  addition- 
al security?  Has  it  brought  us  any 
closer  to  the  President's  dream  of  a 
population  defense,  which  is  the  vision 
he  dangled  before  the  American 
people  in  March  1983? 

The  answer  is  "No."  To  the  con- 
trary, doubts  about  the  feasibility,  the 
cost,  and  the  threat  to  arms  control 
that  star  wars  represents  have  grown. 
The  goals  of  the  program  are  imclear 
and  we  still  have  no  idea  what  it's 
going  to  cost. 

USmf  TO  THE  EXPERTS 

October  1986:  98  percent  of  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  disciplines  most  relevant  to  star 
wars  think  it  could  not  effectively 
defend  the  population  if  the  Soviets 
employed  countermeasures:  78  percent 
think  star  wars  could  not  be  made  sur- 
vivable  or  cost  effective. 

March  1987:  With  regard  to  a  near- 
term  deployment  of  ballistic  missile 
defense  only.  60  star  wars  scientists, 
engineers  and  program  managers,  con- 
cluded that  such  a  system  would  be  ef- 
fective against  no  more  than  16  per- 
cent of  incoming  Soviet  warheads;  16 
percent  Is  a  failure  by  any  standard. 

April  1987:  The  American  Physical 
Society  made  up  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's premier  scientists  recommends 
against  early  deployment  of  any  star 
wars  system.  And,  they  conclude  it 
would  take  at  least  10  years  to  deter- 
mine if  a  more  sophisticated  missile 
defense  system  would  be  survivable  or 
pffcctivc 

Says  Clark  Clifford  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense, 

The  Soviet  reaction  inescapably  will  be  to 
match  us  in  a  defensive  systems  race,  to  In- 
crease their  nuclear  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  and  to  develop  decoys,  chaff  and 
other  techniques  to  make  sure  they  over- 
whelm any  U.S.  defense. 

This  program  also  offends  my  sense 
of  consumer  logic.  I  like  to  think  of 
myself  as  an  informed  consimier.  I  like 
to  get  the  t)est  return  on  my  dollar.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  those  instincts  with 
me  to  my  work  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. But  with  star  wars,  it  seems 
the  more  we  spend,  the  less  we  receive 
in  return. 

Would  any  consumer  go  out  and 
spend  an  inordinate  sum  on  an  auto- 
mobile burglar  alarm  that  the  con- 
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sumer  knew  would  only  work  16  per- 
cent of  the  time? 

Of  course  not.  And  the  cost  of  SDI  is 
inordinate  and  SDI  cannot  work. 

The  head  of  the  SDI  office  refuses 
to  speculate  on  what  a  completed  star 
wars  system,  of  the  sort  the  President 
envisions,  would  cost.  I  asked  him  at 
an  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing 
but  he  refused  to  answer.  Other  ex- 
perts have  been  more  forthcoming. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  said  a  population  defense 
would  cost  anywhere  from  $500  billion 
to  $1  trillion  dollars. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  has  said  the  annual  cost  could 
be  $100  to  $200  billion  to  maintain. 

Most  alarming  of  all  are  the  state- 
ments of  those  closest  to  the  program. 
Col.  George  Hess  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense initiative  organization  has  pre- 
dicted the  costs  are  going  to  be  stag- 
gering. 
When  you  add  it  all  up. 
He  told  a  congressional  committee. 
You're    looking   at   an    Investment   that 
OMB  wiU  find  quite  interesting. 

I  say  it  Is  time  we  stopped  wandering 
in  the  dark  dropping  American  tax 
dollar  bills  which  disappear  into  a 
deep  black  hole,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

The  word  "initiative,"  connotes 
something  bold  and  new,  something 
needed.  In  fact,  SDI  is  a  step  backward 
into  a  world  that  is  less,  not  more, 
secure  and  stable— more  and  more  of- 
fensive weapons  produced  on  both 
sides  as  both  sides  attempt  star  wars 
systems. 

Let  us  return  a  sensible  policy  of  bal- 
listic missile  defense  research  which 
would  be  an  insurance  policy,  to 
enable  us  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
if  they  move  aggressively  to  break  the 
limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  is  time  the  administration  came 
clean  with  the  American  people  about 
the  severe  limitations  of  a  system  that 
will  never  perform  as  the  President  ad- 
vertised in  March  1983.  Star  wars  is  an 
illusion.  Let's  call  it  what  it  really  is 
and  should  be,  basic  ballistic  missUe 
defense  research,  and  let's  confine  it 
to  the  laboratory  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  this  subject,  as 
follows: 

DoctniEirrs  Show  Old  Star  War  Plans 
Called  Unworkablx 

New  York.— As  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion considers  putting  a  rudimentary  anti- 
missile system  In  space  as  early  as  1W4, 
newly  released  documents  show  that  top 
government  officials  and  analysts  faulted 
the  same  concept  as  "unrealistic"  and  "un- 
workable" when  it  was  proposed  five  years 
ago. 

Key  proponents  of  a  so-caUed  Star  Wars 
defense  system  now  argue  that  technical  ad- 
vances have  Improved  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  these  systems,  but  critics  say 
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many  of  the  early  objections  remain  valid 
and  have  even  deepened. 

The  early  government  findings,  some  pre- 
TtouBly  daaslfied  secret,  involve  the  "High 
Frontier"  system  advocated  at  the  time  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative  re- 
search group,  and  by  retired  Army  Lieuten- 
ant General  Daniel  O.  Graham,  who  was 
also  a  former  director  of  the  Defense  Intelll- 
genee  Agency. 

like  the  plan  for  a  first  phase  of  anti-mis- 
sile systems  now  envisioned  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  High  Frontier  centered  on 
hundreds  of  space-based  battle  stations  that 
would  fire  rockets  which  would  destroy 
enemy  missiles  by  means  of  "lUnetic" 
energy— the  force  of  impact— rather  than 
with  the  intense  beams  of  laser  light  and 
subatomic  particles  generally  associated 
with  the  present  Star  Wars  concept. 

Among  the  government  officials  who 
found  fault  with  the  plan  for  kinetic  weap- 
ons in  space  five  years  ago  was  Defense  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger,  who  now  sup- 
ports their  early  deployment  as  a  first  step 
in  the  Star  War  program. 

"The  level  of  technology  advance  has 
been  phenomenal"  since  the  High  FYontier 
plan  was  proposed,  said  Air  Force  Lieuten- 
ant General  James  A.  Abrahamson,  who  di- 
rects the  government's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization.  Weinberger  had 
asked  Abrahamson  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  the  documents  by  Senator  J.  Bennett 
Johnrt<m.  D-Ljl 

"These  documents  show  the  danger  of  po- 
litically driven  research  programs."  John- 
ston said  in  disclosing  the  government  docu- 
ments he  gathered. 

"Before  the  President's  Star  Wars  speech, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment Objectively  examined  putting 
space-based  Idnetic  IlUI  vehicles  in  orbit  and 
found  it  undesirable.  Since  the  president's 
speech,  it  has  become  the  centerpiece  for 
early  deployment."  he  said. 

In  1982,  government  analysts  found  High 
Frontier  "unrealistic"  saying  it  had  "sub- 
stantial risks"  and  "serious  technical  and 
economic  shortcomings"  that  suggested  it 
was  "unworkable,"  the  documents  show. 
The  analysts  asserted  that  the  space-based 
system  would  fail  to  shoot  down  enough 
enemy  missiles  and  would  be  vulnerable  to 
destruction  in  a  surprise  attack. 

The  documents  provided  in  response  to 
Johnston's  requests  include  40  pages  of  ma- 
terial from  the  Defense  Department  and  28 
pages  from  the  State  Department 

In  addition  to  one  signed  by  Weinberger, 
some  of  the  1982  documents  were  signed  by 
Frank  Carlucci,  then  deputy  defense  secre- 
tary and  now  White  House  national  security 
adviser,  and  by  Richard  Burt,  then  head  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs  and  now  amiMssador  to 
West  Germany. 

In  a  letter  to  Johnston  accompanying  the 
Defense  Department  documents,  Abraham- 
son  said  be  agreed  that  the  negative  find- 
ings had  been  accurate  when  written.  But 
he  said  they  were  no  longer  valid  because  of 
"profound"  advances  in  anti-missile  re- 
search during  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2V^  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  an  interesting  debate  today. 
We  have  a  number  of  speakers  who 
are  going  to  rebut  many  of  the  points 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  BozDtl  Just  made. 


I  think  it  is  important  to  lay  out,  as 
the  debate  begins,  what  we  are  talking 
about.  SDI  is  asking  a  question.  It  is 
asking  the  question:  can  we  defend 
America  against  incoming  ballistic 
missiles? 

I  think  there  are  few  basic  facts  that 
we  must  establish  initially  in  this 
debate.  One  of  those  facts  is  that  pres- 
ently, although  most  Americans  do 
not  realize  this,  we  have  no  defense 
whatsoever  against  incoming  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is  a 
defense  and  an  attempt  to  stop  incom- 
ing ballistic  missiles  fired  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Today  we  have  absolute- 
ly no  defense  against  incoming  ballis- 
tic missiles.  Let  me  make  that  state- 
ment again.  Some  people  have  suggest- 
ed that  "SDI"  really  means  "the  Sovi- 
ets do  it."  It  is  established  by  all  ex- 
perts, whether  they  are  to  the  left  or 
right  or  the  center  of  this  debate,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  on  which  they  are 
spending  great  sums  of  money  in 
trying  to  develop  their  own  defense 
against  missiles. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  pointed  out  the  basic  poor 
logic  in  her  debate  and  in  the  debate 
that  is  going  to  be  made  by  a  number 
of  her  colleagues  when  she  said  that 
according  to  some  scientists  she  be- 
lieves in,  we  could  only  stop  16  percent 
of  the  incoming  warheads,  the  incom- 
ing Soviets  ballistic  missiles.  That 
might  be  very  important  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  commimities  that  were 
targeted  by  that  16  percent  of  the 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  broad  array 
of  numbers  or  funding  levels  present- 
ed to  the  House  today,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Members  of  this  House  not  to 
make  the  decision  that  we  should 
leave  America  naked  against  incoming 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles  but,  rather,  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  is  the  pru- 
dent funding  level  to  spend  on  this 
very  critical  program. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinghished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 
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Bdr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  first  heard  about  SDI,  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  fabulous  idea. 
How  could  you  argue  with  the  concept 
of  absolute  and  total  defensive  protec- 
tion against  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons? But  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  BoxerI  just  said,  and 
as  others  have  said,  and  leading  scien- 
tists all  over  the  world  have  said,  it  is  a 
program  that  really  cannot  work  in 
practice,  and  we  are  throwing  billions 
of  dollars  away— dollars  that  desper- 
ately need  to  go  into  conventional 
weapons  systems  in  this  country. 

Also,  I  think  that  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  engage  in  a  defensive  systems 
race.  It  is  my  judgment,  based  upon 


what  I  have  looked  at  to  date,  that  we 
have  Just  so  many  doUars  to  spend, 
and  if  we  go  down  this  road  of  SDI 
full-scale  ahead  and  make  premature 
decisions  to  deploy  an  SDI  system,  we 
Just  will  not  have  any  dollars  to  spend 
on  anything  else. 

Still,  however.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  do  some  research,  serious  research, 
on  SDI,  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
reason  is  to  prevent  an  accident— an 
accident  whereby  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  is  shot  at  us  or  some- 
body else  by  mistake.  There  I  think 
that  defensive  research  is  a  useful 
step.  Second  of  all,  I  think  that  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  Soviets  are  concerned 
about  SDI,  and  so,  therefore,  I  think 
that  continuing  to  do  general  research 
into  the  program  is  useful  in  getting 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  general  arms 
control  agreement.  In  talking  with  my 
friends  who  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Just  last  month  with  the  Speaker,  I 
find  there  is  no  question  that  the  SDI 
research  that  we  are  doing  is  having 
some  impact  on  the  Soviets  as  they 
desire  to  get  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment and  as  they  deal  with  us  at  the 
very  present  time  on  issues  relating  to 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  To  elimi- 
nate that  research  now  could  give  the 
Soviets  an  incentive  to  drop  their  ini- 
tiatives in  the  arms  control  area.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  reason  to  proceed  to 
deployment  of  any  system. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  following:  Sup- 
port the  Bennett  amendment  in  the 
House.  That  amendment  is  essentially 
a  freeze  on  what  the  House  spent  last 
year,  $3.1  billion.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
any  more  money  is  a  waste  and  uinnec- 
essary.  I  would  like  to  support  less 
money,  in  the  ideal  world  I  would  like 
to  support  the  Boxer-Dellums  amend- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  to  freeze  the 
level  on  what  we  spent  last  year  is 
probably  necessary  to  preserve  the  via- 
bility on  the  arms-control  negotiations 
which  are  currently  going  on.  I  will 
oppose  any  levels  higher  than  the 
Bennett  amendment,  but  I  think  that 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body 
is  going  to  recommend  a  sum  much  in 
excess  of  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
somewhere  around  $4V^  billion,  that 
my  colleagues  can  safely  support  the 
$3.1  billion  figure  knowing  that  we  will 
not  jeopardize  U.S.  security. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORHAH]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman], 
made  several  points  that  I  think  are 
valuable  for  this  side  of  the  argument. 
He  said  that  research  is  good  so  that 
we  can  stop  a  mistake,  or  one  incoming 
missile,  by  some  crazed  Ayatollah  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  10  years 
from  now.  Well,  you  do  not  stop  any- 
thing with  research.  We  would  tutve  to 


take  that  research  and  development  to 
the  point  where  we  could  deploy  some- 
thing that  could  stop  one  missile. 

In  this  House  15  years  ago  there  was 
a  long,  hard  debate  on  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  traveled  through  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  month  with  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  who  had  led 
that  debate.  After  a  month  in  the 
Soviet  Union  he  said  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  crushed  the  ABM  system; 
that  it  was  probably  the  worst  thing 
that  he  had  done  in  his  18  years  In  the 
House.  This  was  because  he  got  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  was  not  as  enamored  as  some  Mem- 
bers have  been  on  recent  trips,  because 
we  did  not  hit  just  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad. We  went  to  Riga  and  to  Kiev  and 
to  Astrakhan  and  to  other  smaller 
cities.  We  saw  the  whole  country  and 
how  the  consimier  is  absolutely  the 
forgotten  person.  What  a  crushed 
nation  it  is,  because  everything  goes 
toward  their  military  economy. 

The  gentlewoman  who  spoke  before 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  my  col- 
league from  San  FYancisco,  said  that 
the  "I"  in  "SDI"  is  offensive  because 
an  initiative  Is  something  bold,  new, 
innovative;  this  is  a  step  backward. 
Well,  Shakespeare  was  correct,  there 
is  lots  in  a  name,  and  I  have  always 
felt  since  day  1  that  this  should  have 
been  named  "SDR"— "Strategic  De- 
fense Response,"  because  we  are  re- 
sponding to  the  Soviet  "SDI"— stand- 
ing for  "Soviets  Do  It,"  because  lor  15 
years  they  have  product-improved 
their  Galosh  system  aroimd  Moscow. 
No  mistake  missile  could  possibly 
strike  the  Politburo,  the  Soviet  heart- 
land, the  center  of  all  of  their  military 
thinking. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  about  what  the  Soviets 
have  actually  done  in  deploying  this 
ground-based  missile  defense  around 
Moscow.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  could 
do  the  same  thing  under  the  current 
existing  treaties?  We  could  do  that  as 
well;  we  could  already  do  that.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes, 
that  is  an  excellent  point,  and  I  think 
that  by  this  time  next  year,  with  a 
Presidential  race  well  imder  way,  that 
Americans  are  going  to  ask  them- 
selves: "In  this  dangerous  period  of 
history,  why  have  we  not  responded  to 
what  we  were  allowed  under  what 
President  Nixon  negotiated?" 

There  is  an  amazing  reason.  Because 
we  are  a  democracy,  republican  form 
of  government  that  responds  every  2 
years  to  the  will  of  the  people,  we 
thought  that  it  was  unseemly  for  us  to 
place  100  antibaUistic  missile  sites 
around   Washington,   DC,   protecting 


everything  within  the  beltway.  So  we 
opted  to  defend  our  missile  fields. 
Then,  after  spending  money  to  build 
our  one  allowed  site  at  Grand  Porks, 
ND,  we  dismantled  it.  The  United 
States  was  defended  for  less  than  24 
hours.  America  was  left  defenseless 
against  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  OuNl. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  3  years 
now  since  we  started  fimding  the  SDI. 
and  I  would  like  to  review  just  briefly 
about  where  we  stand  with  this  pro- 
gram, because  I  think  that  we  are  in  a 
little  bit  of  trouble  with  it,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  program. 

In  1985,  our  first  year,  we  provided 
$1.4  billion,  a  little  bit  less  than  the 
administration  recommended.  By  the 
next  year  the  request  was  up  to  $3.7 
billion,  and  we  supplied  $2.7  billion,  a 
billion  doUars  less  than  requested. 
During  that  year  the  SDI  people  came 
up  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  good 
to  have  demonstration  projects  that 
would  justify  a  higher  level  of  spend- 
ing, so  in  the  next  year,  1987  they 
asked  for  $4.8  billion,  and  we  supplied 
$3.2  billion. 

The  idea  of  the  demonstration 
projects  did  not  work,  so  they  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  early  deployment  to 
get  more  emotion  into  the  picture.  We 
supplied  again  $1.7  billion  less  than 
was  suggested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1985,  early  in 
the  year,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
study  SDI.  I  have  gone  to  the  labora- 
tories—Sandia,  Livermore,  Los 
Alamos— to  Lockheed,  to  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base,  and  other  places.  My  find- 
ing is  that  the  SDI  Program  can  work, 
not  the  way  that  the  President  an- 
nounced in  his  original  message— it 
will  not  be  a  complete  system,  it  will 
be  a  partial  system— but  the  technolo- 
gy is  possible,  and  it  will  be  all  the 
more  possible  if  we  can  couple  it  with 
some  reasonable  arms  reduction. 

It  is  very  possible  that  given  enough 
time  and  care  we  might  be  able  to 
transition  to  a  defense-oriented  strate- 
gy rather  than  an  offensive-oriented 
national  strategy,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  get  there  the  way  that  we  are  going. 
The  Congress  has  never  understood, 
nor  has  it  bought,  the  administration's 
idea  with  regard  to  SDI.  During  the 
past  2  years  the  administration  has 
abandoned  the  original  plan,  which 
was  to  stay  with  the  research  until  we 
really  understood  what  was  going  to 
be  possible,  when  we  imderstood  how 
we  were  going  to  implement  it,  when 
we  had  had  some  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  of  survivability,  the 
answer  to  how  we  are  going  to  handle 
the  treaties,  the  answer  to  how  we  are 
going  to  handle  circtimvention  and 
decoys,  all  these  different  problems 
that  the  SDI  will  have. 


The  idea  was  that  we  would  stay  in 
the  research  mode  imtil  we  really 
knew  about  where  we  were  going  and 
we  could  define  it  and  we  could  say 
how  much  it  was  going  to  cost  and 
how  well  it  was  going  to  work. 

Well,  now  is  not  the  time  to  early- 
deploy.  We  are  not  ready  to  deploy. 
All  we  would  do  in  deployment  is  to 
destabilize  the  situation  that  currently 
is  stable.  It- would  be  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  that  we  could  do. 

So  my  plea  is  that  if  my  colleagues 
are  in  favor  of  SDI,  if  they  are  in  favor 
of  security  for  our  country,  we  should 
stay  with  the  research  mode,  we 
should  stay  with  an  amount  of  money 
around  $3  billion— that  is  plenty  of 
money  for  research— and  stay  there, 
and  then  move,  according  to  the 
amendment  that  I  will  be  introducing, 
to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  agreement 
with  the  SDIO,  the  administration,  as 
to  where  we  are  going,  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost,  how  long  it  is  going  to 

take.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time,  I  am  reminded  of  a  line  in 
Madame  Butterfly.  Standing  on  her 
sunny  porch,  Madame  Butterfly  is 
singing  to  her  maid  Suzuki  about  the 
kind  of  day  it  would  be  when  her 
lover,  Pinkerton,  comes  back  to  see 
her.  "Un  Bel  Di,"  she  sings.  "Un  Bel 
Dl"— one  fine  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  a  variation  on  this 
same  line— wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  someday  we  could  protect 
Western  civilization  from  the  threat  of 
nuclear  attack— to  announce  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  Consider  this 
possibility  for  a  moment:  we  are  ctir- 
rently  researching  technologies  which 
will  enable  us  to  render  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  inherent  threat  obsolete. 
Now.  wouldn't  that  be  a  fine  day. 

But.  lets  also  examine  the  nonmili- 
tary  applications  of  strategic  defense 
initiative  technologies  that  few  people 
ever  consider.  Through  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, great  technological  advances 
have  been  made  in  many  areas.  Work 
is  progressing  on  a  gun  which  uses  an 
electromagnetic  force  to  propel  a  pro- 
jectile at  incredible  speeds.  In  theory, 
this  device  could  be  used  to  send  an 
object  into  a  target  so  hard  that  nucle- 
ar fusion  could  be  initiated.  Thus,  in 
the  future,  safe  nuclear  power  from 
fusion  energy  could  be  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  SDI  program.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  fine  day. 

In  addition,  SDI  has  facilitated  great 
increases  in  laser  technologies. 
Through  groimdbreaking  SDI  related 
research  on  the  free  election  laser,  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  possibU- 
ity  exists  to  use  this  device  to  surgical- 
ly excise  a  cancerous  tumor  without 
damaging  surrounding  healthy  tissue 
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or  cutting  into  the  patient  at  all. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  day  if  we  were  as- 
sisted in  the  fight  against  cancer  as  an 
extra  l)enefit  of  our  funding  of  the 
SDI  program? 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  day  if  we  could 
travel  from  New  York  to  Tokyo  in  less 
than  1  hour?  This  is  fast  becoming  a 
reality  through  advances  in  the  scram- 
Jet  engine  which  can  take  a  large  pas- 
senger plane,  take  off  from  an  airport. 
go  into  orbit,  reinter  the  atmosphere 
and  land  avain  at  another  airport. 
And.  mu<di  of  the  technology  advance- 
ment of  this  program  comes  from  SOI 
research. 

SDI  research  has  generated  huge  ad- 
vances in  computer  technology  as  well. 
The  need  to  process  extraordinary 
amounts  of  information  in  the  short- 
est time  possible  has  brought  about 
almost  unbelievable  gains  in  computer 
chip  technology.  SDI  related  work  has 
been  the  major  impetus  in  this  area. 
And  if  continued,  threatens  to  revolu- 
tionize the  computer  industry. 
Woiildn't  it  be  a  fine  day  if,  as  the 
result  of  SDI  funding,  we  have  com- 
puters which  perform  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it 
takes  our  most  powerful  computers  to 
do  the  same  task  now. 

But  now  for  the  bad  news.  If  we  do 
not  provide  the  funding  necessary  for 
the  continued  success  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  will  not  have  these  techno- 
logical breakthroughs.  Think  about 
what  we  stand  to  lose  by  not  providing 
necessary  SDI  funding.  Not  only  will 
we  fail  in  our  noble  efforts  to  remove 
the  ominous  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation, but  we  will  lose  many  of  the 
fantastic  accomplishments  that  will 
benefit  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all 
mankind. 

D  1105 

Mr.  SISISKT.  yb.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]  the  senior 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  embark 
upon  a  very  significant,  important 
debate. 

I  would  choose  preferably  to  address 
those  262  colleagues  who  a  few  days 
ago  voted  for  the  so-called  narrow  or 
strict  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  because  they  wanted  no  abro- 
gation of  that  treaty. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  on 
several  occasions.  I  will  attempt  to 
assert  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty  have  but  only 
one  position;  and  that  is.  to  oppose  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  hon- 
estly and  intellectually  and  politically 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
cannot  and  do  not  support  the  logic  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  then  the  Hunter 
amendment,  or   the   administration's 


aggressiveness  toward  SDI  makes 
sense. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
in  the  middle  of  this  delMite,  you  are 
indeed  hedging  your  bet.  This  is  a  crit- 
ical year,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it.  for 
making  the  proper  policy  judgments 
on  an  intellectual,  political,  fiscal  and 
moral  basis,  merely  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

Star  Wars  is  an  idea  whose  time 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
come,  Mr.  Chairman.  Continued  con- 
gressional support  for  SDI  means 
nothing  less  than  congressional  com- 
plicity in  the  conscious  decision  to 
expand  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  the 
heavens  at  a  time  when  the  planet  is 
already  in  peril  from  a  superpower  nu- 
clear arms  race  that,  because  of  its 
new  advances  in  technology,  threatens 
to  go  beyond  our  capacity,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  control  or  command. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  that 
we  will  be  offering  later  in  this  debate 
deserves  full  support  from  the  arms 
control  advocates  in  Congress,  because 
it  is  the  most  intellectually  honest,  po- 
litically sustainable,  fiscally  responsi- 
ble and  morally  correct  alternative 
that  will  be  presented  today. 

It  is  the  most  intellectually  honest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ijecause  any  Member 
committed  to  the  proper  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  so- 
called  strict  interpretation,  then  the 
logic  of  that  interpretation  compels. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  repeat,  compels 
committed  opposition  to  any  facet  of 
SDI  beyond  the  confines  of  the  basic 
laboratory  research. 

Even  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
firm  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  for  early  deployment  of 
SDI  have  recognized  the  necessary 
cause-and-effect  reality  that  must 
follow  from  the  support  of  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

To  support  that  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, and  then  also  support  incremen- 
tal development  and  deployment  of 
any  component  of  SDI.  however 
stretched  out  through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process,  is  an 
intellectual  and  moral  contradiction. 

For  my  colleagues  who  believe  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  should  not  be  abro- 
gated, and  then  march  into  the  well 
and  assert  that  their  primary  position 
is  to  support  over  $3  biUion  flies  in  the 
face  of  their  own  logic,  and  is  morally 
contradictory,  Mr.  Chairman:  and  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  understand  the 
position  they  are  in  when  they  are 
standing  in  the  middle  trying  to 
occupy  a  firm  position  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue. 

It  is  another  way  of  defending  the 
ultimate  death  and  destruction  of  hu- 
manity on  the  installment  plan.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  is 
the  most  critically  sustainable  amend- 


ment for  any  Member  who  supports 
the  arms  control  process,  because  it  dii- 
rectly  challenges  and  seeks  to  curb  the 
further  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

In  the  debate  of  this  issue  in  previ- 
ous years,  approximately  25  percent  of 
my  colleagues  opposed  SDI;  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  have  stated  for  the 
record  that  they  support  SDI. 

Thus,  the  political  struggle  is  over 
where  the  other  50  percent  of  my  col- 
leagues really  are.  However,  on  this 
critical  issue,  the  center  caimot  hold, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  remain  ambiva- 
lent. It  must  make  a  value  judgment 
either  to  terminate  this  weapons 
system  that  threatens  to  go  beyond 
our  capacity  to  control  politically  or 
militarily,  or  it  will  acquiesce  out  of 
fear  of  being  perceived  as  soft  on  de- 
fense or  of  joining  the  camp  of  the 
unilateral  disarmers. 

I  would  argue  that  it  is  much  more  important 
not  to  t)e  found  soft  on  intellectual  awareness 
or  political  courage. 

Today's  vote  is  a  critical  crossroads  for  this 
Congress,  Vne  Nation,  and  the  safety  of  the 
planet.  Just  say  rra  to  the  madness  of  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  and  yes  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  further  legislative  and  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms 
race. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  is  the  most 
fiscally  responsible  amendment  of  all  those 
proposed  today.  It  provides  sufficient  funding 
to  guarantee  legitimate  latxxatory  research 
designed  to  keep  abreast  of  true  national  se- 
curity needs.  But  it  also  demonstrates  the  de- 
termination of  the  Congress  to  exercise  strin- 
gent fiscal  and  policy  control  over  this  most 
dangerous  weapons  system,  both  as  concept 
arHJ  reality. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  is  an  affir- 
mation of  the  moral  imperative  ttiat  we  must 
fulfill  as  Members  of  Congress,  citizens  and 
parents  to  provide  a  safer  and  more  peaceful 
world  for  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. A  further  escalation  of  the  arms  race  will 
only  increase  glot>al  insecurity,  rattier  than  en- 
hancing our  national  security.  It  is  in  our 
power  today  to  take  a  constructive  first  step 
toward  hatting  this  policy  insanity  ttiat  threat- 
ens our  very  existence  as  a  society. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  fail  to  hear 
in  this  debate  on  SDI  is  what  is  the  al- 
ternative. 

What  we  have  to  tell  the  American 
people  is  the  alternative  to  exploring  a 
defensive  capability,  a  defensive  pos- 
ture is  that  ridiculousness  of  the  last 
20  years,  of  which  is  mutually  assured 
destruction. 

Where  we  point  our  missiles  at  the 
Soviet  metropolitan  areas,  and  they 
point  their  missiles  at  our  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  under  the  threat  of 
mutual  aimihilation,  we  think  we  are 
really  bringing  arms  control  to  the 
forefront,  to  the  people  on  this  planet. 


There  are  those  who  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  come  to  technological  terms 
with  the  theory  of  SDI  that  we  can  ac- 
tuaUy  implement  this. 

I  can  recall  back  in  my  high  school 
dajrs  when  President  Kennedy  stated 
at  the  time,  within  10  years  we  would 
land  on  the  Moon;  and  there  were 
those  cynics  at  the  time  who  said  the 
President  is  crazy,  he  is  off  the  wall, 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  it  will 
never  happen. 

Nine  years  later,  on  my  birthday,  we 
landed  on  the  Moon  with  the  first 
human,  and  we  were  able  to  get  to 
that  planet:  and  since  that  time  we 
have  now  reached  out  even  further 
into  outer  space. 

I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  not  techno- 
logically possible  to  have  a  defensive 
capability.  I  think  it  needs  further  re- 
search and  exploration,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  help  commit  the  funds  to  do 
that. 

Over  the  last  2  years  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  debate  yoimg  Soviet 
leaders  on  three  occasions,  twice  in 
this  country  and  once  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  can  assiu-e  my  colleagues  that 
in  each  of  those  three  instances  as  we 
debated  strategic  defense  initiative 
and  other  major  disagreements  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  there  is  no 
single  thing  that  more  totally  con- 
cerns the  Soviet  people  and  the  Soviet 
Government  than  our  exploring  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  Why?  Because, 
as  they  admitted  on  each  of  those 
three  occasions,  they  have  lieen  ex- 
ploring the  same  technology  for  the 
last  15  years.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  Soviets  won  two  Nobel  Prizes  for 
their  work  in  laser  and  particle  beam 
technology  and,  therefore,  we  owe  it 
to  the  future  generations  of  this  coun- 
try to  explore  a  defensive  capability  as 
the  Soviets  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  15  years. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hetuy]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rep- 
resent the  district  in  this  country 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Air  Defense  Command. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  tour  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
complex,  which  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  done  so,  it  is  a  cave  in  a 
mountain  which  is  supposedly  blast- 
proof,  and  you  feel  like  you  are  going 
into  a  James  Bond  movie  when  you  go 
tlu-ough  those  big  doors. 

We  sat  in  the  monitoring  room 
where  they  know  where  every  missile, 
every  ship,  every  submarine,  and  every 
other  thing  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
is,  and  where  they  are  able  to  monitor 
it.  They  put  me  in  front  of  a  monitor 
and  they  said  we  are  going  to  simulate 
an  attack  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

A  rocket  took  off  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  knew  within  seconds 
what  it  was,  where  it  was  coming  from 


and  where  it  was  going,  what  its  explo- 
sive power  was.  They  were  not  sure 
whether  it  was  an  attack,  that  it  might 
be  a  mistake,  and  pretty  soon  the  rock- 
ets began  to  take  off  from  submarines 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  we 
knew  that  we  were  under  attack. 

I  was  amazed  at  how  much  they 
knew  and  how  quickly  they  knew  it. 
But  I  was  also  amazed  that  we  could 
not  do  one  single  thing  about  it.  If 
those  rockets  take  off,  they  land  on 
American  soil  and  they  kill  American 
people.  I  do  not  want  them  killing 
American  people. 

Our  only  response  is  to  push  a 
button  and  kill  Russian  people,  and  I 
do  not  want  us  to  kill  Russian  people 
either. 

We  have  with  SDI  the  potential  to 
make  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles obsolete,  and  I  think  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
while  we  have  that  opportunity. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuKTES]  and  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  we  will  get  into 
more  detail  on  later,  which  will  raise 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  this 
research  program  to  $4.05  million.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  that.  I 
would  like  them  to  support  that,  be- 
cause that  will  give  us  the  level  of 
funding  we  need  to  continue  the  ad- 
vantage we  have  in  this  technology.  It 
is  important  that  we  do  this,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  colleagues 
that  advanced  before  me,  because  the 
Russians  have  l>een  at  this  since  at 
least  the  1960's.  Their  dream  is  of  SDI 
and  we  need  to  continue  this  process. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  repeat  ourselves  a  lot 
today  because  the  arguments  are 
really  pretty  fimdamental.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  touched  on  a  very  good  point 
when  he  talked  about  MAD.  It  is 
something  that  really  came  home  to 
me  this  weekend  when  I  spent  some 
time  at  a  little  coffee  klatch  in  my  dis- 
trict with  some  constituents.  A  lady 
asked  me  what  has  happened  to  the 
growth  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  last 
20  years. 

When  my  colleagues  look  back  to 
1972  and  when  we  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  Soviets  had  a  total  of 
about  2,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
in  1972.  It  does  not  seem  very  long 
ago.  In  1979,  when  we  signed  the 
SALT  agreement,  the  number  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads  had  grown  to 
about  5,000.  That  was  in  1979. 

From  1979  until  today  the  number 
of  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  has  gone 
from  about  5,000  to  somewhere  over 
9,000,   and  we   are   projecting  some- 


where around  12,000  to  14.000  strate- 
gic warheads  by  the  early  1990's. 

My  colleagues  all  need  to  remember 
that  in  1972  when  we  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  it  was  on  the  l>asis  that  if  we 
have  no  defense  and  they  have  no  de- 
fense, neither  side  is  going  to  have  to 
do  much  in  order  to  have  enough  nu- 
clear weapons  to  threaten  each  other's 
existence.  So  what  we  should  have  as- 
sumed was  that  we  would  now  be 
somewhere  at  at>out  2,000  to  2,500  nu- 
clear warheads  since  both  sides  agreed 
they  would  have  no  defense.  But.  of 
course,  jtist  the  opposite  has  hap- 
pened. 

Instead  of  no  defense  limiting  offen- 
sive buildups  in  both  coimtries,  really 
we  have  gone  from  some  2,000  strate- 
gic warheads  in  1972  on  the  Soviet  side 
when  we  signed  that  ABM  Treaty  to 
9,000,  and  a  great  proportion  of  that 
growth  has  been  destabilizing,  hard 
target-kill  capability  systems,  and  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  go  all  the  way  to 
12,000  to  14,000  in  the  next  few  yean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  that 
having  no  defense  has  not  stopped  the 
growth  in  these  incredible  arsenals.  So 
what  we  must  do  is  come  up  with  a 
system  that  shifts  the  balance,  that 
shifts  the  way  that  strategic  planners 
think.  If  we  can,  in  fact,  come  up  with 
a  defensive  system  that  says  to  offen- 
sive planners,  more  offensive  weapons 
do  not  make  a  lot  of  sense,  then  we 
will  not  have  them.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a  change  in  our  defensive  philoso- 
phy we  are  not  going  to  shift  offensive 
planners  from  thinking  the  way  they 
have  over  the  past  couple  of  decades. 
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The  American  people,  they  do  want 
to  have  a  system  that  protects  them 
against  accidental  launch,  that  pro- 
tects them  against  a  partial  war  or  a 
system  that  can  be  effective  against  a 
major  strike. 

That  is  what  the  American  people 
want  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  in 
the  Congress  want.  But  if  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  minuscule  amounts  of 
money  that  precludes  us  from  making 
intelligent  determinations  about  what 
Idnd  of  systems  can  lie  most  effective 
we  do  ourselves  an  injustice.  I  would 
argue  we  should  strongly  support  SDI 
with  a  significant  amoimt  of  money  so 
we  can  do  the  research  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EhTBBiif ).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HuuTERl  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Sisiskt]  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Sisiskt]  may  close  debate. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [B«r. 
Weiss]. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Ch^niwn.  we  have  been 
•ng^iad  in  oontiitaration  and  debate  over  the 
Dafanae  authorization  bM  tar  over  a  week 
now.  Wa  have  imnaraed  oursaivas  in  the  de- 
tritoof  ^Mdflc  oAantimaa  arcana  programs 
daaignad  to  defend  our  security.  However. 
wNto  axamining  and  understandng  the  details 
of  defense  are  neceaaary  for  making  good 
poicy,  it  is  also  vital  that  we  step  back  and 
look  at  the  broader  picture. 

DonpHn  Clipping  budget  cuts  for  an  array  of 
domestic  programs,  we  confront  the  same 
maaaiva  budget  deficits  we  have  faced  for  the 
laat  6  years.  The  deficit  crisis,  and  the  ill-con- 
ceived Gramm-Rudman  legisiatton,  have 
placed  the  Congress  in  a  budgetary  strai^ck- 
•t.  crippirtg  our  efforts  to  make  effective 
public  polcy.  We  find  ourselves  In  an  emer- 
gency sHuation,  where  we  should  be  spending 
pradoua  funds  only  on  programs  whk:h  we 
are  certain  wM  serve  a  vital  national  need. 

I  have  enough  trouble  comprehending  how 
we  could  pour  money  into  SDI  during  the  best 
ol  budgetwy  times.  Time  and  again,  the  ex- 
perimental fincings  and  testimony  of  objective 
experts  deariy  indtoates  that  SDI  cannot  make 
UB  secure.  It  cannot  fulfill  that  fundamental 
siralagic  criterion,  which  is  that  we  can  deptoy 
wt  effective  strategic  defense  more  cheaply 
than  an  adversary  can  overcome  It  So  if  we 
ahoutd  not  be  spending  money  on  SOI  during 
the  best  of  times,  how  can  we  begin  to  justify 
apendtoig  money  on  it  now.  during  the  worst  of 
budgetary  timea? 

H  is  important  that  we  have  dreams  to  gukje 
us  in  making  poKcy,  in  achieving  the  best  for 
our  Nation.  We  do  not  need  pipedreams.  They 
divert  our  attention  and  our  resources  from 
other,  more  important  matters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  we  take  a  step  back,  kx>k  at  our 
budgetary  situatkxi,  k>ok  at  the  limited  prom- 
ise of  security  SDI  offers  us,  and  ask  our- 
aelves  whether  we  shouM  be  spending  billnns 
on  strategk:  defense.  The  answer  I  came  up 
with  ia  abaoMefy  noL  I  hope  the  answer  of 
this  body  is  the  same. 

Mr  SI8ISKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  tmm  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darokr]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  fimding  level  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  as  approved 
by  this  House  when  it  passed  the 
Aspln  amendment  to  H.R.  1748. 

The  A^in  amendment  funded  SDI 
»t  $3^9  billion.  This  is  a  $70  million 
Increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
lanpriatlons.  I  prefer  a  higher  level  of 
fundUng.  I  would  even  lilie  to  support 
the  Hunter  amendment  which  funds 
SDI  at  $4.1  billion.  However,  untU  we 
rearrange  our  military  priorities,  we 
cannot  afford  to  fund  every  program 
at  the  level  needed  for  adequate 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  studied  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  and  all  its 
variables,  for  over  3  years.  I  have  per- 
sonally, as  have  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  spent 
■cores  of  hours  in  hearings  on  this 
subject.  We  have  heard  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  individuals  rep- 


resenting industry,  and  impartial  wit- 
nesses. There  is  no  question  we  have 
had  adequate  input  into  all  aspects  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Department 
of  Defense  requested  $5.9  billion  for 
SDI  funding.  This  would  constitute  a 
68-percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1987  funding.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  believed  this  proposed 
increase  was  too  great  for  the  program 
to  effectively  absorb,  and  it  was  also 
excessive  in  the  current  budget  envi- 
ronment. The  committee  realized  this 
$5.9  billion  was  excessive,  and  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  curtail  such  an  am- 
bitious request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  set  realistic  military  pri- 
orities. Therefore,  the  responsibility 
for  determining  military  priorities 
falls  to  the  Congress.  However,  I  fear 
we  may  be  setting  the  wrong  priorities. 
I  prefer  higher  funding  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  But,  we  cannot 
continue  to  fimd  everything  at  exorbi- 
tant levels  and  maintain  a  sound  de- 
fense, or  I  fear  an  adequate  deterrent. 
Last  year,  we  authorized  $727  mil- 
lion for  the  C-17  airlifter.  This  year, 
unless  an  amendment  I  plan  to  offer  is 
approved,  we  will  authorize  the  C-17 
at  $1.7  bmion.  We  caimot  expect  to  in- 
crease wasteful  programs  like  the  C-17 
by  over  100  percent  and  also  fimd  re- 
sponsible and  just  increases  for  prom- 
ising programs  like  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

If  we  spend  $2  billion  on  the  devel- 
opment of  one  tjrpe  of  aircraft,  we 
cannot  spend  $2  billion  on  SDI.  which 
has  the  potential  for  ending  our  reli- 
ance on  the  policy  of  mutual  assured 
destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  then  are  our  al- 
ternatives. In  my  opinion,  we  should 
cancel  imnecessary  programs  like  the 
C-17.  This  wUl  free  precious  defense 
funds  for  more  important  and  promis- 
ing programs.  Until  this  Congress 
makes  the  commitment  to  cancel 
wasteful,  expensive  programs,  we  will 
be  forced  to  face  the  reality  of  serious- 
ly curtaUing  the  programs  worthy  of 
significant  increases. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1V4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supportive  of  a  strong  SDI  research 
and  development  program  but  from  an 
arms  control  standpoint  I  reject  early 
deployment  funding  approaches.  We 
are  not  there  yet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
enough  public  discussion  about  the  ci- 
vilian technology  transfer  benefits  of 
the  SDI  Program.  The  two  most  im- 
mediate results  are  the  heavy  lift 
launch  vehicle  and  the  Space  Nuclear 
Reactor  Program.  The  launch  vehicles 
needed  for  SDI  will  be  of  great  benefit 
for  oiur  Civilian  Space  Program,  espe- 
cially when  one  considers  the  complex 


array  of  political  and  budgetary  issues 
confronting  NASA.  The  SDI  space  nu- 
clear power  systems  will  increase  our 
capability  for  manufacturing  in  space. 
The  advances  in  the  free  electron 
laser  offer  amazing  possibilities  in  the 
fields  of  industrial  chemistry  and  med- 
icine, especially  in  surgical  techniques 
that  were  previously  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers 
these  technology  transfer  applications 
and  the  additional  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  focused  R&D  on  battle 
management  one  can  appreciate  what 
SDI  means  to  our  high-technology 
future.  We  must  recognize  that  SDI 
offers  the  civilian  sector  great  benefits 
in  terms  of  our  future  technological 
competitiveness. 

What  the  Russians  fear  most  about 
our  SDI  Program  is  not  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  space-based  defensive 
system,  but  our  technological  advances 
that  will  benefit  our  conventional  sys- 
tems and  our  global  economic  competi- 
tiveness. I  urge  support  for  the  com- 
mittee level  of  funding  for  SDI. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
period  of  general  debate  on  SDI  the 
basic  question  is  whether  to  proceed, 
and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress. Ever  since  the  atomic  weapon 
was  developed  we  have  lived  under  a 
balance  of  terror  on  this  planet.  Ever 
since  we  had  nuclear  parity  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  we  have  lived  under  the  deter- 
rent doctrine  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction, a  doctrine  which,  frankly, 
matches  its  acronym,  MAD.  It  is  like 
two  kids  on  a  school  playground  who 
threaten:  "If  you  kill  me  111  kill  you." 
That  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  very  moral  de- 
terrent. 

My  wife  and  I  have  two  children.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  their  future. 
We  have  been  lucky  in  our  lives  that 
we  have  not  had  to  suffer  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  But  I  wonder  if  we  will  be 
so  lucky  for  the  next  40.  50,  or  60 
years,  that  some  accident  will  not 
occur,  that  some  madman  will  not  try 
nuclear  blackmail  or  that  somebody  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  decide  to 
attack. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  DELLtms.  talked 
about  weapons  in  the  heavens.  Well, 
of  course,  the  heavens  are  not  outer 
space;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
much  preferable  to  destroy  weapons  in 
outer  space  than  it  is  to  destroy  people 
on  the  Earth.  That  is  the  fundamental 
question  between  SDI,  the  hope  of  a 
strategic  defense— a  shield  against  nu- 
clear destruction  on  this  planet— 
versus  a  situation  that  exists  today 
where  the  only  deterrent  to  nuclear 
holocaust  is  the  idea  that  if  they  try 
to  kiU  us  that  we  will  return  the  favor 
and  kill  them. 


Which  is  the  moral  deterrent  to 
war?  I  believe  that  SDI  is  the  only 
moral  deterrent. 

Now  you  can  argue  that  SDI  will  not 
work.  But  that  is  what  the  research  is 
all  about.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  support  the  minimal  funding 
levels  that  we  are  asking  for  here. 
That  is  why  I  will  be  a  supporter  of 
the  Hunter  amendment  to  provide  the 
maximum  possible  support  to  the  re- 
search effort. 

You  can  argue  about  whether  it  will 
work,  but  you  can  only  know  that  if 
you  support  research  to  find  out 
whether  it  will  work.  But  do  not  argue 
that  MAD  is  moral  and  SDI  is  immor- 
al. The  strategic  defense  Is  the  moral 
defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Htthter]  has  3  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Sisiskt]  has  2V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Blr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormectlcut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
one  of  us  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  ba- 
sically has  made  up  their  mind  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  SDI. 
Whether  they  support  SDI,  whether 
they  do  not  support  SDI.  whether 
they  would  like  to  see  the  elimination 
or  a  massive  increase.  I  think  there  Is 
some  question  or  uncertainty  about 
the  amendment  we  will  be  dealing 
with  today.  There  are  going  to  be  four 
amendments.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  talk  about  those. 

Right  now  the  committee  position  is 
$3.6  billion.  The  original  committee 
position  was  $3.8  billion,  significantly 
lower  than  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  HuHTER  is  going  to  be  having  his 
first  amendment  at  $4.05  billion, 
slightly  more  than  the  committee's  po- 
sition but  certainly  lower  than  the 
President's  proposal.  About  20  minutes 
of  debate  on  that  issue  and  we  will 
move  to  the  next  amendment. 

The  next  amendment,  of  course,  is 
Mr.  DxLLUMS'.  He  will  propose  that  we 
literally  eliminate  SDI. 

The  next  position  will  be  my  amend- 
ment at  $3.55  billion.  Some  people  said 
"Well,  that  is  just  like  the  committee 
position."  Some  people  have  said, 
"Let's  vote  against  all  four  of  the 
amendments  and  then  we  will  still  end 
up  at  the  committee  position." 

Well,  I  would  say  that  would  not 
work.  The  last  amendment  that  I  am 
going  to  make  reference  to  is  Mr.  Bkn- 
NEiT's  at  $3.1  billion.  At  $3.1  billion 
many  of  us  believe,  those  who  have 
been  moderate  supporters  of  SDI,  that 
we  cripple  the  program.  In  essence, 
$3.1  billion  is  much  lower  than  the 
committee's  proposal,  much  lower 
than  the  President's  proposal  and  I 
think  what  all  of  us  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  would  like  to  support. 


If  we  look  at  what  happened  last 
year  the  relation  became  the  commit- 
tee position  versus  Beimett.  If  you 
look  at  what  happened  last  year  we 
saw  that  the  Delltmis  amendment 
went  down  and  the  Hunter-type  pro^ 
posal  also  was  defeated. 

It  became  a  question  of  the  commit- 
tee position  versus  the  Beimett  posi- 
tion. I  would  contend  that  if  you  really 
want  the  committee  position  to  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3rielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  what  the  Senate  number  is 
for  the  total  SDI  Program? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  The 
Senate  will  probably  be  around  four. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  understand  it  is  $4.6. 
My  concern,  of  course,  is  if  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  $3.5  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  bring 
us  to  and  the  Senate  is  at  $4.6  we 
would  likely  be  well  over  $4  billion  at 
the  conclusion.  So  I  think  a  robust 
program  is  in  the  $3.5  to  the  $3.6  or 
$3.7  range.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
there  if  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
gentleman's  number. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment. 

Reclaiming  my  time  I  merely  would 
point  out  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  determine  what  we  think  the  level 
of  funding  should  be  and  not  base  our 
actions  on  what  we  think  the  Senate 
may  or  may  not  do. 

What  the  SDI  experts  say  about  the 
various  fimding  levels  that  we  made 
reference  to,  referring  to  Mr.  HtnrrcR's 
proposal,  the  SDI  experts  say  a  strong 
technology  is  still  possible  but  there 
could  be  some  delays.  Of  course,  when 
they  look  at  my  proposal  they  say 
there  might  be  some  delays  but  we 
could  still  get  away  with  the  basic  re- 
search that  needs  to  be  done.  Please 
support  what  I  think  is  a  moderate 
proposal  in  the  hopes  that  we  can 
defeat  Bennett  and  stick  with  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  close  debate  I  yield  2Vi  min- 
utes to  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bpnrerr]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  on  the  committee  a  long 
time  we  know  that  we  have  been 
studying  SDI  and  the  rudiments  of  it 
for  a  decade  or  more  at  least.  So  when 
we  came  to  last  year  and  we  came  to 
this  year,  looking  to  get  a  figure  that 
would  be  the  proper  figure.  I  asked 
people  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  what  figure  they 
would  recommend.  I  also  went  outside 


and  asked  other  people  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  proper  figure. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  given  to  me  that 
$3.1  billion  was  a  good  figiire.  It  is  ac- 
tually a  little  bit  more  than  is  needed. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
have  reconunended  $2.95  billion.  All  of 
us  believe  in  a  research  program  which 
is  robust  and  good  and  will  bring  us 
forth  into  the  proper  strategy  that  we 
ought  to  have.  But  this  figure  was  not 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  could  compromise 
with  the  other  side.  It  is  a  figure 
which  is  based  upon  what  is  really 
needed.  It  is  a  figure  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  position  of  the  President.  It  is 
the  same  figure  we  had  last  year.  It  is 
a  figure  that  everybody  can  live  with 
as  a  thoughful  figure  for  this  particu- 
lar operation. 

Now  it  has  been  said  recently  by 
some  speaker  who  was  just  recently  in 
the  well  that  this  SDI  Program  is 
going  to  make  the  world  free  from 
ICBM's.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  a 
better  chance  of  making  the  world 
more  proliferated  with  ICBM's  be- 
cause SDI  is  a  shield  and  it  is  an  im- 
perfect shield. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  our 
committee  that  a  certain  percentage  is 
going  to  get  through,  about  10  percent 
is  the  fig\ire  so  far  that  has  been  ban- 
died about  as  the  logical  number  going 
through.  E>en  if  it  is  1  percent,  but  let 
us  say  10  percent,  10  percent  is  10  per- 
cent of  10,000  rounds  which  are  now 
faced  at  us.  That  is  1,000  rounds.  My 
hometown  is  the  17th  city  in  the 
United  States,  Jacksonville,  FL.  It  will 
wipe  out  Jacksonville  and  all  the  cities 
which  are  larger.  And  they  still  have 
980  rounds  to  go  of  the  size  of  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki. 

So  it  is  not  true  that  the  SDI  is 
going  to  make  the  world  safe  from 
ICBM's.  It  is  actually  going  to  increase 
the  number  of  ICBM's  because  that 
will  be  the  only  way  to  answer  a  shield 
of  this  nature  which  is  a  shield  with 
holes  in  it— to  have  more  and  more 
rounds.  That  is  what  literally  concerns 
me  very,  very  greatly  alx>ut  this. 

One  reason  I  would  like  to  see  a  tem- 
pered approach  to  the  final  answer,  so 
that  maybe  in  the  meantime  we  might 
he  able  to  have  an  arrangement  where 
neither  one  of  us  would  have  an  SDI 
and  both  of  us  would  or  could  reduce 
our  ICBM's.  That  is  the  best  hope 
that  is  coming  out  of  SDI.  I  congratu- 
late the  President  for  bringing  it  for- 
ward, because  it  does  give  us  that  op- 
portunity. We  not  only  could  verify 
but  we  also  could  enforce  to  see  to  it 
that  weapons  not  go  in  outer  space. 
But  there  Is  hope  here.  Let  us  leave  it 
at  $3.1  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 
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AMBnnaifT  opfbud  it  m.  hxtlkt 
Mr.  HEFLCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
tbe  rule  I  offer  an  amendment  as  Mr. 
Huam's  designee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hzrixr:  Strike 
out  subaecUon  (a)  of  section  231  (page  42. 
lines  4  throush  7)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
tiie  f ollowinr 

(a)  Amouht  AoTHOWZiD.— Of  the  amount 
authorised  in  section  201  of  research,  devel- 
danent.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies.  not  more  than 
$3,400,000,000  is  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  InitiaUve  (SDI)  program.  The 
amount  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  is  hereby  increased  by 
$400,000,000. 

Page  IM.  line  11,  strilce  out 
"$3,523,235,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,573,335,000". 

Page  199.  line  19,  strike  out  "$240,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$290,000,000". 

Page  211.  line  3,  strike  out  ■$266,230,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$276,230,000". 

Page  211.  line  4,  strike  out  "$17,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$27,000,000". 

Page  211,  line  21,  strike  out  "$279,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$339,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  HBTLrsrl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  Hunter 
amendment  and  will  be  controlling  the 
10  minutes  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMSl  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hcfley]. 

Mr.  HEFL£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  Congressman  Huhter  and  me  in 
twttintjiining  oiu"  military  strength  by 
directing  our  resources  to  one  of  our 
most  important  military  safeguards, 
the  strategic  defense. 

The  amendment  before  us  increases 
the  SDI  funding  level  by  $400  million. 
The  President's  request  was  $5.7  bU- 
llon.  the  committee's  request  was  $3.8 
billion,  the  Aspin  substitute  was  $3.6 
billion  and  I  believe  the  Senate  is  $4.5. 
Ours  comes  in  at  $4.05  billion. 

At  present  the  U.S.S.R.  maintains 
the  world's  only  operational  anUsatel- 
lite  and  antilMllistic  missUe  defense 
system  and  is  deploying  its  fifth  gen- 
eration ABM  missiles  around  Moscow. 
By  1988  Soviet  modernization  of  such 
a  facility  should  be  complete.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  n.S.SJl.  has  spent 
over  $150  billion  the  last  10  years  on 
strategic  defenses,  almost  15  times 
what  the  United  States  has  spent. 

Americans  generally  do  not  realize 
that  we  are  a  nation  that  is  threatened 
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by  nearly  3.000  Soviet  launchers  capa- 
ble of  placing  more  than  10,000  war- 
heads on  targets  in  the  free  world. 
The  United  SUtes  is  dangerously  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike  because 
America  does  not  have  the  necessary 
defense  against  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  SDI  offers  us  the  opportuni- 
ty for  that  kind  of  a  defense. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  support 
this  amemdment.  It  will  give  us  the 
tjrpe  of  money  needed  to  continue  the 
research,  continue  the  momentum, 
and  continue  the  advantage  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3V4  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HuwrgR]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  numbers  and  the 
numl>er  of  amendments  are  somewhat 
confusing  so  I  have  attempted  to  lay 
out  before  you  here  the  funding  levels. 
Please  pardon  the  handwriting.  But 
this  shows  you  how  the  amendments 
are  laid  out  and  how  they  compare  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
funding  level. 

D  1135 

I  want  to  speak  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Hefley/Hunter  amendment  for 
this  reason.  The  Constitution  provides 
for  Congress  to  provide  .  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  American 
people.  It  occured  to  me.  as  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  the  command 
and  control  center  at  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain that  in  reality,  we  have  not  done 
that.  We  have  not  provided  for 
common  defense.  We  have  provided 
for  a  defense  of  certain  command  and 
control  centers,  certain  military  instal- 
lations, but  the  facts  are  that  we  are 
absolutely  naked  against  incoming  bal- 
listic missiles.  America  and  American 
communities  have  no  defense  against 
incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

We  have  a  constitutional  obligation 
to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  defend 
the  American  people. 

Experts  have  been  cited  in  this 
delMite,  and  I  would  simply  offer  to  my 
colleagues  this  proposition.  Edward 
Teller  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of 
the  hydrogen  lx)mb.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  has 
told  us  and  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well 
as  his  President  and  this  Congress, 
that  there  is  a  way  for  American  tech- 
nology to  render  the  effects  of  that 
bomb  largely  neutralized,  to  defend 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
at  least  explore  this  possibility,  to  ask 
the  question.  Can  we  defend  America 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles?  If 
you  think  that  is  an  appropriate  ques- 
tion, then  your  next  question  should 
not  be,  should  we  have  an  SDI;  it 
should  be  what  level  of  SDI  should  we 
have? 

Let  me  just  tell  you.  if  you  look  at 
this  chart,  you  wiU  realize  that  the 
highest  number  on  here  that  is  going 


to  be  offered  today  is  only  about  60 
percent  of  what  the  President  asked 
for.  Another  thing  that  I  would 
remind  you  is  that  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  already  passed  a  figure,  4.5 
billion,  that  is  higher  than  any  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  here  today. 
That  includes  a  number  of  strategic 
thinkers,  many  people  who  have  lieen 
offered  by  the  other  side  of  the  ABM 
debate  as  lieing  experts  on  strategic 
systems  and  on  American  require- 
ments. 

I  think  that  the  4.05  level  that  is 
represented  in  the  Hefley/Himter 
amendment  is  a  prudent  amount  of 
money  to  spend,  and  very  simply,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  some 
money  to  get  an  answer  quickly  to  this 
question.  Can  we  defend  s^ainst  in- 
coming ballistic  missiles? 

If  you  want  to  get  that  answer  as 
quickly  as  possible,  please  vote  for  the 
Hefley/Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  make  the  point 
that  the  President  requested  the  5.8 
billion,  and  the  Hunter  amendment  is 
at  4.0.  So  it  is  significantly  less.  A  few 
people  said,  what  is  the  difference 
here.  It  is  significantly  less  than  what 
the  President  wanted;  a  half  billion 
dollars  less  than  what  the  Senate  re- 
quested. 

What  you  do  when  you  come  in  at 
4.0  instead  of  the  5.8.  and  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  this,  is 
to  make  premature  decisions  on  tech- 
nologies that  may  prove  to  be  very 
useful.  We  will  talk  about  that  more  at 
the  Bennett  amendment,  but  I  wish 
the  gentleman  from  California  would 
explain  the  difference,  if  you  fund 
something  5.8  versus  4.0,  what  that 
does  to  your  basic  research  program. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  A  niunber  of  the 
basic  research  programs  are  going  to 
be  cut  out.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
t>oost  surveillance  satellite  and  air- 
borne sensor  programs  are  going  to  be 
reduced  to  a  ground-only  experiment. 

Space  surveillance  satellite  and  ter- 
minal phase  radar  experiments  are 
going  to  have  to  l>e  canceled  under  the 
present  position.  All  survivability  and 
lethality  system  development  efforts 
wiU  have  to  be  canceled. 

The  way  to  get  an  answer  early  Is  to 
spend  more  money  than  what  the 
committee  asks  for.  and  I  think  this  is 
a  reasonable  number. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DbPAMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
SDI  Program  is  out  of  control.  With- 
out congressional  authorization  and 
without  a  Presidential  announcement, 
the  SDI  organization  has  shifted  its 


priorities  from  long-term  research  to 
near-term  deployment.  But  deploy- 
ment of  wliat?  I  have  not  read  one  ob- 
jective report  which  supports  the  view 
that  we  have  anything  to  deploy.  So  I 
say:  This  Ixxiy  has  lost  control  of  the 
SDI  Program.  Yet  we  are  here  today 
debating  an  increase  in  the  SDI 
budget.  The  crux  of  the  issue  is  this: 
The  technologies  which  would  allow 
deployment  of  a  liallistic  missile  de- 
fense are  10  to  20  years  down  the  road. 
They  are  so  far  down  the  road,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Physical  Society, 
that  we  won't  even  Icnow  enough  to 
make  an  informed  decision  for  at  least 
10  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  tech- 
nologies for  effective  coimtermeasures 
exist  right  now.  or  could  be  developed 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  defen- 
sive system  which  will  be  vulnerable 
and  obsolete  l>efore  it  can  ever  be  de- 
ployed. The  only  thing  a  strategic  de- 
fense system  would  do  effectively 
would  be  to  scuttle  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  whole  arms  control  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  highway  bill,  he  called  it 
"laden  with  pork."  Let's  talk  about 
pork.  This  authorization  bill  is  simply 
dripping  with  pork.  Homeports.  Oljso- 
lete  military  bases;  and,  yes,  star  wars. 
But  we  can't  have  it  all.  For  too  long, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  failed 
to  set  priorities  or  develop  a  clear  and 
consistent  strategy.  Nowhere  is  that 
more  apparent  than  the  SDI  program. 
Every  year  they  come  to  the  Congress 
with  critical  priorities  that  need  fund- 
ing. Every  year  the  priorities  are  dif- 
ferent. More  money  for  star  wars?  No 
way.  I  urge  my  collegues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hefley]  has  4  Mi  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellubis]  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRHAwl. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  C-SPAN  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  happened  in  our 
Nation  in  the  last  decade.  Because  now 
many  citizens  are  following  the  dis- 
course and  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  other  body. 

This  weelt,  they  have  even  started 
publishing  a  newspaper  telling  people 
how  they  can  follow  the  various  de- 
bates. 

Because  of  this  heightened  interest 
of  American  citizens.  I  want  to  reem- 
phasize  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
memory,  the  figure  on  any  defense 
system  that  the  White  House  asks  for 
is  not  being  argued  on  this  floor.  For 
the  last  2  years,  I  had  my  amendment 
which  reflected  the  full  fimding  of 
SDI.  considered  on  the  House  floor. 


We  do  not  even  have  anyone  on  this 
House  floor  arguing  the  Senate's 
figure.  I  resent  the  fact  that  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
put  us  in  the  position  as  though  we 
are  selling  Kurdish  rugs  in  the  Souk  in 
Baghdad  and  they  have  lowered  the 
price  of  everything  so  that  we  start  de- 
bating l>elow  the  Senate  figure  and 
below  the  dignity  of  giving  the  White 
House  someone  on  this  floor  to  carry 
the  figure  that  they  feel  is  sufficient 
for  the  defense  of  the  American  home- 
land. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HochbrveckiterI. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  come  from  a  back- 
ground of  25  years  in  aerospace  engi- 
neering, worlcing  on  various  Navy  air- 
craft. In  my  view,  the  SDI,  star  wars 
program  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

It  certainly  will  never  be  the  impen- 
etrable shield  that  we  have  Ijeen  told 
it  will  provide  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Very  clearly,  it  offers  no  de- 
fense whatsoever  against  submarine- 
laimched  ballistic  missiles,  against 
cruise  missiles,  and  clearly,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  terrorists 
bringing  in  parts  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  assembling  them  in  our  cities  to 
destroy  us. 

So  the  star  wars  system  is  not  the 
system  that  we  were  led  to  believe.  It 
will  not  do  what  we  have  been  told  it 
will  do.  Lord  knows,  we  cannot  even 
stop  the  drug  traffic  that  is  bringing 
in  the  drugs  to  this  Nation  that  is  poi- 
soning the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

How  are  we  going  to  stop  terrorists 
from  bringing  in  parts  of  bombs  and 
assembling  them  here? 

In  my  view,  the  only  casualty  that 
we  will  ever  see  from  star  wars  hap- 
pens to  be  the  T-46  trainer,  which  is 
very  disturbing  to  me  because  3,200 
people  on  Long  Island  will  l>e  losing 
their  jobs  because  a  decision  was 
made.  The  decision  was  made  that  star 
wars  should  be  funded  and  that  the  T- 
46  should  be  cut.  It  is  that  trainer  that 
our  young  pilots  need  in  order  to  learn 
properly  how  to  use  today's  modem 
advanced  jets. 

But  no,  the  decision  was  made  that 
star  wars  would  survive  and  T-46 
would  be  cut,  and  3,200  people  on 
Long  Island  wlD  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  that  decision. 

Star  wars  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do, 
and  certainly  increasing  the  spending 
is  absolutely  insane.  There  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  should  not  be  in- 
creasing the  fimding;  we  should  l)e  de- 
creasing the  funding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  why  I  hope 
that  later  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in   supporting   the    Dellums    amend- 


ment. I  oppose  this  amendment,  and  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  also. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LAGOMARsntol. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Califomian,  Mr.  Huhter,  that  would 
raise  the  funding  levels  of  the  SDI  to 
$4.06  billion.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  still  represents  a  level  $1.64 
billion  below  the  President's  request. 

During  the  past  three  decades  deter- 
rence has  been  based  on  our  ability  to 
use  offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  re- 
taliate against  any  attack.  Sadly,  we 
once  had  to  use  these  awful  weapons 
In  defense,  we  bombed  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Isn't  it  time  we  took  steps 
that  will  permit  us  to  do  something 
about  nuclear  weapons,  rather  than 
live  with  them  in  fear?  Many  of  my 
colleagues  believe  the  answer  lies  not 
in  the  SDI  but  only  in  reaching  fur- 
ther arms  control  agreements.  Despite 
serious  Soviet  violations  to  present 
arms  control  agreements,  these  same 
Members  Ignore  Soviet  noncompliance 
and  tell  us  that  greater  trust  and  un- 
derstanding will  lead  to  arms  control.  I 
guess  that's  the  same  trust  and  under- 
standing the  Afghan  people  had  with 
the  Soviets.  It  cost  the  Afghans  their 
coimtry  and  the  lives  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen.  Exam- 
ining the  track  record  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements. 
I  believe  that  realism,  not  just  trust, 
will  lead  to  arms  control.  Realism  dic- 
tates that  there  is  a  need  for  a  strate- 
gic defense  to  complement  our  arms 
control  efforts. 

The  concept  of  pursuing  defenses  is 
not  new.  In  fact,  it  Is  wholly  consistent 
with  deterrence.  It  was  actually  being 
pursued  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, but  not  In  a  very  comprehensive 
or  cohesive  way.  The  reasoning  is  very 
logical.  The  policy  of  mutually  assured 
destruction  [MAD]  has  worked  thus 
far,  but  the  costs  of  a  potentional 
breakdown  are  great.  I  believe  it  is 
safer  to  protect  America  with  a  shield 
than  with  the  present  sword— the 
threat  of  an  unsurvivable  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust should  deterrence  breakdown. 
In  addition,  an  effective  strategic  de- 
fense can  enhance  deterrence  by 
greatly  complicating  the  war  plans  of 
the  attacking  nation.  If  greater  uncer- 
tainty al>out  the  outcome  of  initiating 
such  an  attack  can  be  achieved,  de- 
fenses will  have  contributed  to  deter- 
rence and  stability. 

Great  strides  have  t>een  made  in  our 
ability  to  track  and  intercept  missiles 
before  they  reach  their  targets.  The 
goal  we  seek  is  a  system  that  can  inter- 
cept deadly  ballistic  missiles  in  all 
phases  of  their  flight.  In  this  debate 
many  opponents  of  the  SDI  will  cite 
Nobel    laureates    and    other    distin- 
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gulahed  physicists  in  mrguinc  that  the 
SDI  is  not  feasible  or  safe.  I  urge  these 
liemben  to  carefully  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  reports  they  are  quoting. 
Unf(»tunately.  many  are  flawed  in  Im- 
portant respects  and  include  mislead- 
ing information.  My  well  informed 
friend.  Mr.  HTin  of  Illinois,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  brief  article  written 
by  an  expert  physicist  with  25  years 
experience  in  defense  work  that  ana- 
lyns  these  "great  sdenUsts"  reports 
in  layman's  terms.  I  shall  submit  this 
brief  analysis  for  the  Rbookd.  I  think 
you  will  be  very  surprised  at  how 
mu^  wrong  information  on  the  SDI 
there  has  been  and  how  little  true 
facts  have  been  considered.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  short  analy- 
sis. 

While  there  has  been  much  debate 
on  the  American  SDI  Program,  many 
have  amvcaoiently  ignored  or  denied 
the  Soviet  SDI  Program.  The  Soviet 
Unicm  has  always  considered  defense 
to  be  a  central  part  of  its  national  se- 
curity policy.  In  addition  to  their  com- 
prehensive air  defense  and  civil  de- 
fense network,  the  Soviets  are  engaged 
in  developing  a  rapidly  deployable 
antiballistic  missOe  [ABM]  system 
that  could  be  deployable  within  10 
years.  Thus,  the  SDI  is  a  very  prudent 
reqx>nse  to  the  very  active  Soviet 
ABM  development  and  provides  insur- 
ance against  Soviet  "breakout." 

I  wHl  give  MikhaU  Gorbachev  credit 
for  the  good  snow-Job  he  has  done.  His 
propaganda  against  our  defensive  ef- 
forts has  pulled  the  wool  over  many 
folk's  eyes.  In  discrediting  our  legiti- 
mate defensive  needs  he  has  managed 
to  distract  attention  from  his  own 
greater,  more  intensive  strategic  de- 
fense system.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  CIA  estimates  that  the  Kremlin 
has  spent  $150  billion,  yes  that's  $150 
billion,  on  its  version  of  the  SDI.  Ac- 
cording to  a  respected  group  of  Soviet 
dissident  scientists,  including  some  we 
in  Congress  helped  emigrate,  the  Sovi- 
ets devote  much  more  of  their  efforts 
and  resources  into  their  own  SDI  Pro- 
gram than  we  do.  They  also  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  likely 
continue  to  proceed  with  its  SDI  even 
if  it  signed  an  agreement  not  to.  They 
recommended  that  we  not  yield  on  de- 
velopment of  the  strategic  defense 
peace  shield. 

The  Soviets,  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  have  developed  a  countrywide 
ABM  capability.  The  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  proves  that.  They  are  developing 
a  new  ABM  system.  I>ased  on  two 
layers  of  defenses:  Silo-based  Galosh 
missiles  for  a  long-range  interception 
and  silo-based  high  acceleration  mis- 
siles which  can  discriminate  between 
real  reentry  vehicles  and  decoys  inside 
the  atmosphere.  Soviet  advances  tn 
conventional  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  given  many  battle:iield  SAM's 
ABM  capabilities.  The  Soviets  are  way 
ahead   in   laser   technology   develop- 


ments. They  also  continue  research 
and  development  of  particle  beam 
weapons,  radio-frequency  weapons,  Id- 
netic  energy  weapons,  and  computer 
and  sensor  technologies.  Contrary  to 
their  propaganda,  which  many  of  my 
coUeagues  seem  to  be  taking  at  face 
value,  the  Soviets  are  very  interested 
and  deeply  committed  to  their  own 
SDI.  In  fact.  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense activities  are  so  extensive  that 
Moscow  now  has  the  potential  to 
break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  United  States 
can  respond.  It  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  are  moving  right 
along  at  a  quick  pace  to  deploy  their 
own  strategic  defense  while  we  debate 
about  siuns  that  are  only  drops  In  the 
bucket  compared  to  their  extensive 
program. 

Critics  assert  that  the  SDI  cripples 
arms  control.  That  is  not  true.  Obvi- 
ously the  Soviets  believe  the  two  go  to- 
gether—they are  pursuing  strategic 
defense  and  claim  they  are  serious 
about  arms  control.  As  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski.  President  Carter's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  said,  the  Soviets  would 
not  even  be  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  our  country  had  it  not  been  for 
the  President's  commitment  to  the 
SDI.  The  SDI  is  a  very  promising  arms 
control  mechanism.  By  providing  a  de- 
fensive shield,  it  reduces  the  need  for 
nuclear  missiles  making  reduction 
agreements  more  attractive  and  ob- 
tainable. The  SDI  coupled  with  arms 
reductions  makes  the  argument  that 
the  Soviets  can  overwhelm  our  de- 
fenses moot. 

The  SDI  provides  America  with  an 
alternative  to  our  current  dependence 
on  nuclear  weapons  for  national  de- 
fense. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ignore 
what  the  Soviets  are  saying  alx>ut  the 
SDI— look  at  their  actions.  They  are 
developing  an  SDI  at  a  greater  pace. 
With  our  commitment  to  the  SDI, 
they  have  come  to  the  arms  control 
table.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words  Let's  take  action  now  and  re- 
store funding  to  the  SDI  with  the 
Hunter  amendment  and  show  the 
world  we  are  committed  to  peace  and 
security  based  on  full  armor— a  shield 
and  a  sword,  not  Just  the  bloody 
sword. 

At  this  point,  I  submit  the  following 
article  for  the  Record. 

[From  the  National  Review.  May  4. 1987] 
SDI  Watch 

A  committee  of  distinguished  physicists 
released  a  report  on  SDI  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  said  that  substantial  progress  had  been 
made,  but  that  it  will  take  ten  years  or  more 
to  find  out  whether  the  U.S.  can  shoot  down 
Soviet  ICBMs  with  lasers  and  particle 
beams. 

The  report  was  commissioned  by  the 
American  Physical  Society,  the  nation's 
leading  organization  of  physicists,  and  pre- 
pared by  "scientists  of  great  eminence,"  as 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out.  Including 
three  Nobel  laureates.  Its  view  of  SDI  Is 
more  pessimistic  ttum  the  one  held  by  scien- 


tiits  in  the  government,  who  lieUeve  ttiat 
within  five  to  seven  years  they  can  reach  a 
decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead  with  laser 
weapons  and  the  like. 

The  committee  of  physicists  considered 
only  lasers  and  particle  beams— the  more 
exotic  components  of  SDI  research.  It  did 
not  discuss  the  only  kind  of  missile  defense 
actually  being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  deployment  In  this  cen- 
tury. This  defense  involves  the  humdrum 
technology  of  heat-seeking  missiles  like  the 
Sidewinder,  which  are  routinely  used  in  air 
defense.  The  heat-seeking  missile  homes  in 
on  and  collides  with  its  quarry,  attracted  by 
the  heat  it  emits,  and  destroys  it  by  the 
force  of  the  Impact. 

These  heat-seeking  missiles  in  their  "Star 
Wars"  form  are  stored  in  pods  on  satellites 
and  are  called  SBKKVs.  which  stands  for 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles  (the  name 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  kinetic  energy 
released  in  the  collision  "kills"  the  ICBM). 
SBKKVs  received  high  marks  recently  from 
the  Marshall  Institute  and  in  a  congression- 
al testimony  by  General  Abrahamson.  direc- 
tor of  the  SDI  project.  They  do  not  require 
any  radical  new  developments  in  technolo- 
gy, and  the  aimual  cost  for  building  a  de- 
fense around  them  would  be  only  a  few  per 
cent  of  the  total  defense  budget. 

When  the  scientists  working  for  SDI  start- 
ed their  labors  three  years  ago,  defenses 
using  lasers,  particle  beams,  and  kinetic  kill 
vehicles  or  heat-seeking  missiles  were  all 
considered  to  be  good  possibilities.  They 
still  are.  But  over  the  course  of  these  three 
years  of  research,  it  gradually  became  clear 
that  the  heat-seeking  missile  was  a  more 
mature  technology  than  the  laser  or  the 
particle  beam,  and  was  the  best  bet  for  a  de- 
fense to  meet  the  Soviet  missile  threat  in 
this  century. 

At  any  rate,  the  report  by  the  physicists' 
committee  focused  on  lasers  and  particle 
beams,  and  left  out  SBKKVs.  The  result  is  a 
very  impressive  document,  loaded  with 
equations  and  written  by  physicists  for 
physicists.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  been  ex- 
amined with  some  curiosity  by  the  scientists 
at  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  whose  work 
was  the  main  basis  of  the  government's 
faster  timetable  for  an  SDI  decision. 

These  government  scientists  started  from 
the  same  facts  and  used  the  same  basic 
equations  as  the  outsiders.  It  is  tiard  to  see 
how  one  group  of  scientists  could  decide 
that  the  country  might  have  the  answers  on 
a  Space  Shield  in  as  little  as  five  years, 
while  another  group,  using  the  same  facts 
and  equations,  says  it  will  take  at  least  ten 
years.  Presumably  the  physicists  and  the 
Nobel  Prizes  are  right.  Where  did  the  ones 
working  for  the  government  go  wrong? 

Hoping  to  find  out,  the  government  physi- 
cists got  copies  of  the  report.  They  were 
prepared  to  be  impressed,  and  maybe  to 
learn  something.  They  poked  around,  and 
they  found  some  peculiar  things. 

For  example,  the  report  says  that  one 
hundred  nuclear  reactors  would  have  to  be 
put  into  orbit  to  provide  "housekeeping" 
power  for  the  one  hundred  laser-equipped 
satellites  that  would  make  up  the  heart  of 
the  defense.  "Housekeeping"  means  operat- 
ing the  satellite's  computers  and  radios, 
keeping  its  temperature  right,  firing  the 
little  rockets  that  adjust  its  altitude,  and  so 
on.  This  was  an  important  conclusion,  be- 
cause the  image  of  one  hundred  large 
chunks  of  radioactive  material  whiasing 
overhead  is  disturbing.  As  the  New  Yoric 
Times  pointed  out,  "It  undercuts  the 
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tlon  ttiat  the  defense  would  be  non-nucle- 
ar." 

Well,  the  prediction  of  one  hundred  nucle- 
ar reactors  depends  on  an  assumption  made 
by  the  committee  of  physicists.  The  assump- 
tion is  tliat  satellite  housekeeping  requires 
between  100.000  and  700.000  watts  of  elec- 
tric power.  Providing  a  continuous  supply  of 
that  much  electric  power  in  space  would  cer- 
tainly require  nuclear  reactors. 

But  the  amount  of  power  needed  for  satel- 
lite housekeeping  is  well  known.  It  is  not 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  watts,  it  is  only  a 
few  thousand  watts— one  hundred  times  less 
than  the  report  said.  This  relatively  small 
amount  of  power— about  what  an  average 
household  uses— is  routinely  supplied  to  a 
satellite  by  solar  cells  on  the  sunlit  side  of 
its  orbit,  and  by  storage  batteries  on  the 
dark  side.  Nuclear  reactors  are  not  needed. 

Why  did  the  committee  of  physiciste  make 
an  error  by  a  factor  of  one  hundred  on  the 
housekeeping  requirements  of  the  laser  sat- 
ellites? They  mention  that  power  is  needed 
to  operate  radars  on  the  satellites,  and 
indeed  a  microwave  radar  does  take  a  lot  of 
power— but  SDI  does  not  plan  to  use  any 
power-hungry  microwave  radars  on  its  satel- 
lites. And  they  mention  the  power  needed  to 
cool  the  laser  mirrors— but  those  mirrors 
only  need  heavy  cooling  during  the  few  min- 
utes the  actual  battle  lasts,  and  even  that 
cooling  Is  accomplished  by  circulating  fluid 
through  the  mirrors,  and  not  with  electrici- 
ty. 

The  report  also  mentions  that  one  billion 
watts  of  power  is  needed  to  run  a  neutral- 
particle-beam  weapon.  That  might  indeed 
be  a  daimting  requirement.  But  the  neutral- 
particle-beam  weapon  is  being  designed  to 
produce  one-hiuidred-mlllion-volt  particles 
with  a  current  of  one-tenth  of  an  ampere. 
Prom  Physics  I,  watts  =  volts  x  amps,  and 
that  gives  ten  million  watts  for  the  power  of 
the  beam  produced  by  this  gadget.  For 
every  watt  that  comes  out,  about  three 
watts  has  to  be  put  in,  which  means  thirty 
million  watts  of  power  has  to  be  supplied  to 
run  the  device. 

So  thirty  million  watts  is  the  requirement 
for  a  particle-beam  weat>on.  But  the  rejHjrt 
by  the  committee  of  physicists  says  one  bil- 
lion watts  Is  needed.  That  is  roughly  thirty 
times  more  than  the  right  answer. 

As  with  the  excess  factor  of  one  hundred 
for  housekeeping  power,  this  error  by  a 
factor  of  thirty  is  in  a  direction  that  makes 
defending  the  U.S.  against  Soviet  missiles 
seem  harder  than  it  really  is  and  the  timeta- 
ble for  reaching  the  SDI  goal  seem  longer. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  clear  why  the  com- 
mittee of  physicists  said  the  U.S.  would 
need  ten  years  to  make  a  decision  on  SDI's 
laser  weapons.  It  is  also  clearer  how  two 
competent  groups  of  scientists,  both  work- 
ing with  the  laws  of  nature,  could  reach  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  The  calculations  by  the 
committee  of  physicists  were  first-class,  but 
some  of  their  assumptions  were  flawed  and 
so,  therefore,  were  their  conclusions. 

Another  important  finding  in  the  commit- 
tee's report— item  number  one  in  the  execu- 
tive simunary— says  that  chemical  lasers 
have  only  been  tested  at  a  power  somewtiat 
above  200,000  watts,  and  must  still  be  beefed 
up  by  another  two  "orders  of  magnitude"  to 
be  effective  as  space  weapons.  An  "order  of 
magnitude"  means  a  factor  of  ten,  and  two 
"orders  of  magnitude"  means  a  factor  of 
one  himdred.  A  hundredfold  Increase  in  the 
power  of  a  200.000-watt  laser  means  build- 
ing a  laser  with  a  power  of  many  millions  of 
watts. 

But  SDI  demonstrated  a  multimillion-watt 
laser  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  Soviets 


have  had  multimillion-watt  lasers  in  their 
own  "Star  Wars"  program  for  several  years. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  a  number  of  multi- 
million-watt lasers  operating  in  their  weap- 
ons labs  right  now.  Soviet  scientists  claim 
these  are  for  "medical  research,"  but  since 
they  can  blow  a  hole  a  foot  in  diameter  In 
your  body  In  one  second,  that  seems  unlike- 
ly. 

As  the  physicists'  report  notes,  "substan- 
tial progress"  Is  being  made  In  the  field  of 
ultra-powerful  lasers.  That  seems  to  be  so  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  In  the  United 
Stetes.  Why.  then,  the  pessimism?  Part  of 
the  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  basic  as- 
sumptions in  the  report  are  biased  toward  a 
pessimistic  conclusion.  The  remainder  of 
the  difficulty  may  be  coimected  with  the 
mentality  of  some  research  scientists.  As 
one  of  their  own  observed  recently,  that 
mentality  Is  like  a  laser  beam— very  pene- 
trating, but  very  narrow.  Scientists  have 
always  been  poor  at  forecasting  progress  in 
practical  applications  of  their  research.  Per- 
haps the  most  famous  forecast,  and  the  one 
most  germane  to  SDI,  was  offered  by  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  science  czar  for  the  government 
during  World  War  II,  who  said  to  President 
Truman  after  the  war,  "People  .  .  .  have 
been  talking  about  a  three-thousand-mile 
rocket  going  from  one  continent  to  another 
carrying  an  atomic  bomb  ...  I  think  we  can 
leave  that  out  of  our  tldnking." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DusBiN).  The  Chair  wishes  to  inform 
the  Members  that  there  are  7%  min- 
utes of  debate  remaining,  with  1% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hefley],  and  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  who  under  the  rule  has  the 
opportunity  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     Oklahoma     [Mr. 

McCURDYl. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  tills  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  a  robust  re- 
search and  development  program  in 
SDI,  and  today  I  Intend  to  vote  no  on 
all  the  amendments  and  support  the 
committee  position.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  position  is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  is  sound,  it  makes  good  sense. 
and  it  was  crafted  after  a  very  lengthy 
set  of  hearings  on  the  technology 
available  today  to  us  in  SDI. 

I  believe  that  this  should  continue  to 
be  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  support  early  deploy- 
ment. I  think  it  is  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  protect  SDI  from  its  friends. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  endanger- 
ing this  research  and  development 
program.  We  should  not  accelerate 
this  deployment.  We  should  continue 
to  make  the  decisions  in  the  future 
based  on  technology,  not  on  politics. 
Politics  is  the  driver  here.  It  is  the 
driver  behind  the  push  to  have  early 
deployment.  Because  of  that,  I  will 
support  the  McCloskey  amendment  on 
the  SBKKV.  I  would  support  some  re- 
strictive language  on  the  early  deploy- 
ment. 

I  will,  however,  continue,  as  I  said,  to 
support  the  committee  position  on  the 


funding  levels.  There  are  three  areas.  I 
think,  where  we  can  make  critical  in- 
vestments and  vital  investments  in  the 
SDI  Program. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  invest  in 
and  continue  to  develop  the  sensors 
for  detection  of  launches,  sensors  in 
the  area  of  detecting  incoming  mis- 
sUes.  I  think  that  is  a  very  vital  area  of 
research,  and  we  can  reap  great  bene- 
fits from  that. 

I  also  believe  that  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  develop  the  heavy  launch  vehi- 
cle. We  try  to  protect  that  in  oax  bilL  I 
believe  also  it  is  Important  to  perform 
the  work  on  space  power.  These  are 
three  areas  that  I  think  can  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  that  we  move  away 
from  the  strategy  of  MAD  and  move 
to  some  mix  of  offense  and  defense.  I 
think  the  committee  position  is  the 
best  position  to  follow  and  I  support 
that  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reserve  those  4  minutes  to  close  debate 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hetley]  has  1  Vz  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent requests  $5.8  billion  and  we  come 
in  at  about  $4  billion  under  the 
Hunter  amendment,  that  in  effect  is 
the  conservative  position  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  But  it  really  is.  It 
is  the  strongest  position  in  favor  of 
SDI  that  is  going  to  be  debated  today, 
and  yet  we  are  still  at  only  $4  billion. 
That  is  $1.8  billion  less  than  what  the 
President  requested. 

As  a  result  of  being  $1.8  billion 
below  what  the  President  requested, 
we  are  going  to  delay  some  vital  pro- 
grams in  SDI  research.  All  the  re- 
search is  fashioned  within  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  agreement. 
There  is  no  breaking  out,  there  is  no 
early  deployment;  it  is  simply  re- 
search. 

What  we  are  trying  to  research 
imder  the  Hunter  amendment  is  a  va- 
riety of  things  that  are  critical  to  de- 
veloping basic  technologies  in  the  lab- 
oratory. But  what  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment will  not  permit  us  to  do  is  the 
space  smreillance  sateDite.  which  is 
delayed  1  year. 

What  does  that  mean?  Why  is  that 
important?  Well,  that  discriminates 
whether  you  have  a  warhead  coming 
at  you  or  whether  you  have  a  decoy 
coming  at  you.  We  are  going  to  delay 
that  under  the  Hunter  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tJmo  of  the  gentlemmn  from  Ohio  [ICr. 
Kasicr]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEFLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
90  addltknal  aeeonds  to  the  gentleman 
ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  critical  point  here  Is  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  variety  of  programs  that 
will  be  delayed. 

The  ground-based  free  electron  laser 
is  delayed  under  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment, and  It  totally  terminates  the  en- 
doatmoepheric  miasUe  tests  and  thea- 
ter defense  programs. 

Tliere  is  a  variety  of  things  that 
SDIO  would  like  to  do,  there  are  many 
things  we  would  like  to  research  to 
find  out  what  the  promising  technol- 
ogies are.  and  we  cannot  even  do  those 
under  the  Hunter  amoidment  because 
we  cut  the  President's  request  back  to 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  say  to  the 
Members  is,  vote  for  the  Hunter 
amendment.  It  is  a  vote  for  restraint, 
but  it  is  also  a  vote  in  support  of  a 
strong  SDI  research  program. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes  to 
dose  debate. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  (H>posltion  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
take  this  time  to  close  the  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

I  would  begin  my  opposition  to  the 
Hunter  amendment  by  quoting  from  a 
Pentagon  press  briefing  that  took 
place  on  April  21  of  this  year. 

Accordins  to  SDI  E>irector  Lieutenant 
Ooieral  Junes  A.  Abnhunson.  the  narrow 
intemretation  of  the  ABM  treaty  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  tx>int  where  information 
received  from  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive experiments  "doesn't  pay  off  for  the 
amount  of  money  you're  putting  into  it," 
and  that  more  money  could  always  be  spent 
for  additional  tests,  but  at  some  point,  "a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  treaty  or  even 
breaking  out  of  the  treaty"  becomes  logical. 
Abrabamson  estimated  that  the  n.S.  would 
probably  reach  that  logical  point  some- 
where in  the  1989  to  1990  timeframe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  262  of  my 
colleagues  voted  in  support  of  the  so- 
called  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  really  are  only  two  intellectually 
honest  and  politically  consistent 
amendments  that  will  come  before  us 
today.  The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Huirm]  offers  the  highest 
amount  of  money,  not  because  there  is 
any  intrinsic  value  in  the  dollar  figure, 
but  the  gentleman  believes  we  must  go 
forward  aggressively  in  pursuit  of  SDI 
because  it  is  the  gentleman's  position 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  the  logic 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that,  but  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's position. 


I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  262  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  can  be  inter- 
preted as  having  taken  the  position 
that  they  agree  with  the  logic  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Now,  if  Members  believe 
in  the  l<vic  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  they  are  locked  politi- 
cally and  intellectually  and  morally 
into  a  position  of  opposing  SDI.  Any- 
thing else  is  dancing  on  the  whims  of 
political  expediency. 

If  Members  believe  in  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  be- 
cause they  believe  in  that  logic,  then  I 
would  say  to  them  that  any  attempt  to 
deploy  an  SDI  system  is  an  abrogation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Whether  it  is  ki- 
netic energy,  missiles,  or  directed 
energy,  lasers,  or  any  test  that  deploys 
any  system  on  any  basis  of  the  SDI,  I 
say  that  it  violates  the  logic  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  choose  to  perceive  themselves 
as  yuppie  arms  controllers,  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues  who  do  not  wish  to 
perceive  themselves  as  dancing  on  the 
whims  of  political  expediency,  trying 
to  plant  their  feet  firmly  in  both  posi- 
tions, if  they  agree  again  with  the 
logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  they 
must  oppose  SDI. 

They  should  support  the  Himter 
amendment  if  they  believe  that  the 
logic  is  not  there  and  they  want  to  go 
forward.  If  they  believe,  as  I  do.  in  the 
logic  of  the  ABM  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  that  they  must  intellectually 
oppose  SDI,  then  they  should  support 
the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment,  which 
is  an  effort  to  stop  SDI  and  to  disman- 
tle this  program  and  take  us  back  to 
$1,163  billion  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
laboratory  research. 

That  is  the  only  thing  we  ought  to 
do.  That  is  the  only  position  that 
allows  us  to  be  consistent  with  the 
point  of  view  that  we  have  taken. 

Let  me  stimmarize.  Any  serious  push 
to  test  or  deploy  any  SDI  system, 
under  any  interpretation,  whether  it 
be  narrow  or  broad.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  essentially  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  cannot  have  SDI  and  an 
ABM  Treaty.  They  are  logically  incon- 
sistent. We  can  have  more  years  of 
SDI  fimding  without  technically  vio- 
lating the  ABM  Treaty,  that  is  correct, 
but  eventually— and  I  say  soon,  Mr. 
Chairman— SDI  funding  means  treaty 
abrogation  by  definition. 

Those  who  oppose  the  abrogation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  must  oppose  SDI. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  is  offering  an  amendment 
that  provides  in  excess  of  $4  billion. 
What  that  does.  ISx.  Chairman,  is 
expand  us  beyond  basic  research. 
There  are  two  levels  of  research  that 
make  up  SDI:  technical  research,  tech- 
nical base  research,  and  experiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  wishes  to  expand  SDI,  and  I 


think  it  deserves  aggressive  opposition. 
Therefore,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Hunter  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  HbtletI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROKD  VOR 

Mr.    HEPLEY.    lix.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  129.  noes 
286.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  107] 
AyES-129 


Archer 

HaU(TX) 

Parris 

^^^H 

Anney 

Hammerschmldt  Pashayan                        | 

^^^1 

Badham 

Hansen 

Pickle 

^^^1 

Ballenser 

Harris 

()uiUen 

^^^H 

BarUett 

Hastert 

Ravenel 

^^^H 

BenUey 

Hefley 

Rhodes 

^^^H 

BevlU 

Herger 

Richardson 

^^^H 

BlUraUa 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

^^^1 

Bllley 

HoUoway 

Robinson 

^^^1 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Roemer 

^^^1 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Saiki 

^^^H 

Buechner 

Hyde 

Schaefer 

^^^1 

Bunnlng 

Inhofe 

Sensenbrenner 

^^^1 

Burton 

Ireland 

Shaw 

^^^1 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Shumway 

^^^1 

ChappeU 

Kemp 

Shuster 

^^^1 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Skeen 

^^^H 

CoaU 

Konnyu 

Slaughter  (VA) 

^^^1 

Coleman  (MO> 

Kyi 

Smith  (NJ) 

^^^H 

Coleman  (TX) 

lAgomarslno 

Smith  (TX) 

^^^1 

Courier 

LatU 

SmiUi,  Denny 

^^^H 

Craig 

Lewis  (CA) 

(OR) 

^^^1 

Crane 

Lewis  (PL) 

Smith.  Robert 

^^^1 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

(NH) 

^^^1 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

^^^1 

Davis  (H.) 

Lujan 

Spence 

^^^H 

Davis  (MI) 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

^^^1 

DeLay 

Mack 

Stratton 

^^^1 

DeWlne 

Madigan 

Stump 

^^^H 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Sundquist 

^^^1 

DioGuardi 

Martin  (NY) 

Sweeney 

^^^1 

Doman  (CA) 

McCandless 

Swindall 

^^^1 

Dreier 

McCoUum 

Taylor 

^^^1 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

^^^H 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Vunanovich 

^^^1 

Emerson 

MiUer(OH> 

Walker 

^^^1 

Erdrelch 

Molinarl 

Weber 

^^^1 

Fields 

Moorheeul 

Whittaker 

^^^H 

Flippo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wilson 

^^^1 

Gallegly 

Myers 

WoU 

^^^1 

Gallo 

Natcher 

Wortley 

^^^H 

Oekas 

NIelson 

Young  (AK) 

^^^1 

Gingrich 

Oxley 

Young  (PL) 

^^^1 

Gradison 

Packard 
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Ackerman 

Boner  (TN) 

Clinger 

^^H 

Akaka 

Bonior  (MI) 

Coble 

^^^n 

Alexander 

Bonker 

Coelho 

^^^n 

Andetson 

Borski 

Collins 

^^Hl 

Andrews 

Bosco 

Conte 

^^^11 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Conyers 

^^^11 

Applegate 

Boxer 

Cooper 

^^^11 

Aspin 

Brennan 

Coughlin 

^^^11 

Atkins 

Brooks 

Coyne 

^^^11 

AuCoin 

Brown  (CA) 

Daniel 

^^^11 

Baker 

Brown  (CO) 

Darden 

^^^11 

Barnard 

Bruce 

DeFazlo 

^^^11 

Bateman 

Bryant 

Dellums 

^^^fi 

Bates 

Bustamante 

Derrick 

^^^H 

Beilenson 

Byron 

Dicks 

^^^H 

Bennett 

Campbell 

Dingell 

^^^1 

Bereuter 

Cardin 

Dixon 

^^^1 

Berman 

Carper 

Donnelly 

^^^1 

Btacgl 

Carr 

Dorgan(ND) 

^^^1 

BUbray 

Chandler 

Dowdy 

^^^1 

Boehlert 

Chapman 

Downey 

^^^H 

Boggs 

aarke 

Durbin 

^^^H 

Boland 

Clay 

Dwyer 

^^H 

Dymally 

Lancaster 

Rtdge 

Dyson 

Lantos 

Ritter 

Early 

Leach  (LA) 

Rodino 

Eckart 

Leath  (TX) 

Roe 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rogers 

English 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rose 

Espy 

Leiand 

Roth 

Evans 

Lent 

Roukema 

FaaceU 

Levin  (MI) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Fawell 

Levine  (CA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Fazio 

Lewis  (GA) 

Russo 

Feighan 

Llghtfoot 

Sabo 

Fish 

Upinski 

Savage 

Flake 

Uoyd 

Sawyer 

Plorio 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sax  ton 

FoglietU 

Luken.  Thomas 

Scheuer 

Foley 

MacKay 

Schneider 

Ford  (MI) 

Manton 

Schroeder 

Frank 

Markey 

Schuette 

Frenzcl 

Marlenee 

Schulze 

Frost 

Martinez 

Schumer 

Garcia 

BfaUui 

Sharp 

Gaydos 

Mavroules 

SikorskI 

Geidenson 

Masoli 

Sisisky 

Gibbons 

Mcaoskey 

Skaggs 

Oilman 

McCurdy 

Skeltor 

Glickman 

McDade 

Slattery 

Gonzalez 

McGrath 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Goodling 

McHugh 

Smith  (FL) 

Gordon 

McMUlan  (NO 

Smith  (LA) 

Grandy 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Smith  (NE) 

Grant 

Meyers 

Smith.  Robert 

Gray(IL) 

Mfume 

(OR) 

Gray  (PA) 

Mica 

Snowe 

Green 

Miller  (CA) 

Solars 

Gregg 

Miller  (WA) 

Spratt 

Guarinl 

MineU 

St  Germain 

Gunderson 

Moakley 

Staggers 

Hall  (OH) 

MoUohan 

Stallings 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Stark 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Stenholm 

Hawkins 

Morella 

Stokes 

Hayes  (IL) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Studds 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mrazek 

Swift 

Hefner 

Murphy 

Synar 

Henry 

Murtha 

Tallon 

Hertel 

Nagle 

Tauke 

Hochbrueckner    Neal 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Torricelli 

Horton 

Nichols 

Towns 

Houghton 

Nowak 

Traficant 

Howard 

Oakar 

Traxler 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

UdaU 

Hubbard 

Obey 

Upton 

Huckaby 

Olin 

Valentine 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Vento 

Jacobs 

Owens  (NY) 

Visclosky 

Jeffords 

Owens  (UT) 

Volkmer 

Jenkins 

Panetu 

Walgren 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Patterson 

Watklns 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pease 

Waxman 

Jones  (TN) 

Penny 

Weiss 

Jontz 

Pepper 

Weldon 

Kanjorski 

Perkins 

Wheat 

Kaptur 

Petri 

Whitten 

Kastenmeier 

Pickett 

WiUiams 

Kennedy 

Porter 

Wise 

KenneUy 

Price  (IL) 

Wolpe 

Klldee 

Price  (NO 

Wyden 

Kleczka 

PurseU 

Wylie 

Kolter 

Rahall 

Yates 

Kostmayer 

Rangel 

Yatron 

LaFalce 

Regula 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Annunzio 

Gephardt 

RostenkowskI 

Barton 

Jones  (NO 

Roybal 

Combest 

Livingston 

Tauzln 

Crockett 

Lukens.  Donald 

Thomas  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Ray 

Torres 

Ford(TN) 

Roberts 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Combest  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Crock- 
ett against. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Messrs.  DYMALLY. 
MILLER  of  California,  ROWLAND  of 
Connecticut,  and  NELSON  of  Florida 


changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  PUPPO  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AMKKSKEirT  OITKRKD  BT  MR.  DKLLimS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBtn).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dkllums:  In 
section  201  of  title  II  of  division  A.  strike 
out  lines  ttirough  10  on  page  22  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
>5,S20.780,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  parts  B  and  C  of  title  II  of  division  A, 
strike  out  sections  221,  222,  223.  224,  and  231 
(and  redesignate  sections  232  as  section  231) 
(page  42.  line  1,  through  page  45,  line  19) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Part  B— Stratbgic  Defense  IwrriATivE 

SEC.  n\.  TERMINATION  OF  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE. 

(a)  AMO0NT  Authorized.— Of  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  201  or  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  no  funds  are  available  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  Termination  or  SDIO.— The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  (SDIO)  is 
hereby  terminated. 

SEC.  122.  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  BASE 
RESEARCH. 

(a)  AMOtJirr  Authorized.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  221(a),  not  more  than 
$1,163,000,000  Is  available  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  to  conduct  research  In  subject 
matter  areas  that  are  currently  encom- 
passed under  basic  research  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  Obligation  Limitation.— Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  for  tech- 
nology base  research  and  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  nontechnology  base 
experiments  or  demonstration  projects. 

SEC.  22S.  LIMITATION  ON  ABM  SYSTEMS. 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  an  antiballlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  system  or  component  which  is  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based. 

In  section  3111  of  title  I  of  division  C,  on 
page  199.  strike  out  "$3,523,225,000"  on  line 
11  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,283,225,000"  and  strike  out  lines  18  and 
19  (and  redesignate  the  subparagraphs  ac- 
cordingly). 

In  section  3112  of  tiUe  I  of  division  C 

On  page  202,  on  line  13,  strike  out 
"$28,962,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$21,962,000". 

On  page  203,  strike  out  lines  22  through 
24. 

On  page  211,  strike  out  "$266,230,000,  of 
which  $17,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$249,230,000.  of  which  no  funds". 

In  section  3113  of  title  I  of  division  C,  on 
page  211.  strike  out  "not  more  than 
$279,230,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "no 
funds". 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DkllumsI  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dkllttms]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  cosponsor  of  the  Del- 
lums-Boxer amendment,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  California 
for  this  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
on  the  Dellums-Boxer  star  wars 
amendment — a  commonsense  amend- 
ment—because it  does  away  with  a  pie- 
in-the-sky  concept  which  scientists  say 
cannot  work— because  it  does  away 
with  a  budget  buster  which  experts  es- 
timate could  cost  as  much  as  $1  tril- 
lion. 

It  is  a  commonsense  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  away  with  a  system  that 
can  be  overcome— more  easily  and 
cheaply— than  we  can  build  it. 

And  it  is  a  commonsense  amendment 
because  it  will  stop  an  unending  new 
level  of  the  arms  race— an  arms  race  in 
space.  If  we  move  forward  with  star 
wars,  the  Soviets  will  build  an  arsenal 
of  offensive  weapons  to  overcome  it 
and  when  they  move  forward  with  star 
wars  we  will  build  an  offensive  arsenal 
to  overwhelm  it.  And  then  you  have  a 
second  arms  race- more  deadly  than 
the  first. 

Our  amendment,  at  $1.2  billion, 
would  make  missile  defense  research 
the  se<M>nd  largest  research  program  in 
the  Defense  Department— still  a  major 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  usual 
order  of  business  in  Congress.  Normal- 
ly, there  is  a  low  number  put  for- 
ward—that's our  amendment  and  a 
large  number— and  some  number  in 
the  middle  wins.  I  ask  you  to  take  a 
bold  step  and  reject  that  approach. 

Support  the  Dellums-Boxer  star 
wars  amendment  because,  if  you  Usten 
to  the  experts,  it's  an  intelligent  vote. 

Let  me  ask  you— would  buy  a  very 
expensive  tennis  racket  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  strings?— allowing 
the  opponent's  tennis  ball  to  go 
through  it?  Would  you  spend  hard- 
earned  dollars  for  such  a  tennis  racket 
Icnowing  in  advance  it  could  never 
work  and  would  enable  your  opponent 
to  beat  you  with  a  cheap  racket? 

You  wouldn't  and  neither  should  we 
buy  star  wars.  It  can  be  overwhelmed 
and  made  useless  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost. 

Listen  to  the  experts. 

Listen  to  your  common  sense. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
is,  do  the  dangers  and  costs  of  going 
ahead  with  a  full-blown  star  wars  pro- 
gram make  any  sense?  We  say  they  do 
not. 


<.%^-km.T<»nT<oov4^^T  A  Y     1>I?/^<^1>TA       U/*VTTCC 
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The  DeUums-Bozer  •moidment  is  a 
return  to  a  respoiwible.  sensible  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  research  program. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuirtBR]  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  that 
ftf^iw  we  are  asking  the  question:  Can 
we  defend  America  against  incoming 
ballistic  missiles?  Can  we  develop  the 
technological  wherewithal  to  do  that? 

SDI  asks  the  question  whether  or 
not  you  want  to  d^loy  such  a  system 
once  it  is  built.  I  think  that  the  answer 
would  be  "yes."  Others  might  think 
that  It  would  be  "no."  Whether  you  do 
or  do  not  want  to  deploy  it.  there  Is 
stiU  a  ccnnpelling  argument  that  we 
should  at  least  do  the  research,  ask 
the  technological  questions,  and  then 
make  a  political  decision  based  on 
what  our  scientists  tell  us. 

Let  me  Just  relate  briefly  that  as  I 
understand  it.  when  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
was  developing  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  felt  that  there  was  chance  that  we 
could  develop  one.  President  Tnunan 
asked  him,  "Will  the  Soviets  respond?" 
His  answer  essentially  was,  "It's  my 
opinion  that  they're  developing  their 
own  system  right  now."  And  shortly 
after  we  tested,  in  fact  they  tested. 

I  guess  that  my  point  is  that  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  relied  on  people 
like  Dr.  Edward  Teller  to  give  us  an- 
swers to  technological  questions,  to  at 
least  try  to  frame  some  of  the  issues  in 
the  sense  of  what  can  we  do.  what  can 
we  logically  look  forward  to? 

a  1225 

A  lot  of  scientists  have  been  cited  by 
the  other  side  essentially  saying  that 
we  should  not  even  ask  the  question 
by  doing  the  research  on  SDI,  because 
we  know  the  answer  is  going  to  be 
"no." 

I  think  that  is  the  wrong  position  for 
this  Congress  to  take.  Today  a  dollar 
will  buy  you  4  million  times  as  much 
computing  power  as  it  would  in  1962. 

If  you  were  standing  back  in  1962 
and  said,  will  we  be  able  to  buy  in  1987 
4  million  times  as  much  computing 
power  with  the  same  dollar  as  we  can 
today,  the  answer  for  many  of  these 
scientists  might  have  been,  that  is  ri- 
diculous. But.  it  is  reality,  the  fact. 

One  other  thing  about  the  scientists 
who  support  the  SDI.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  for  my  money,  is  still  the  Babe 
Ruth,  the  500  hitter,  not  one  of  these 
society  of  informed  scientists,  or  one 
of  these  other  people  on  the  fringe  of 
technology  who  say  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  we  can  make  SDI  a 
success. 

We  should  look  to  our  competent  sci- 
entists, listen  to  them  when  they  say 
that  this  is  something  we  should  at 
least  explore,  and  that  is  what  we  are 


doing  with  this  particular  bill,  with 
the  House  bill.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  absolutely  guts  the  House 
bill,  so  if  we  want  to  inquire  into  the 
SDI.  we  should  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  FramkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Edward  Teller  may  be  Babe  Ruth, 
but  it  is  not  1927  anymore,  and  he  has 
lost  a  little  in  the  legs. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  re- 
minds me  of  a  great  literary  work.  The 
Muppets  has  a  program  called  "Pigs  in 
Space."  We  are  talking  about  a  project 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  "Pork  in 
Space." 

We  have  gone  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  argimient  we  have 
just  heard.  We  are  now  getting  an 
effort  to  spend  so  much  money  on  this 
before  Ronald  Reagan  leaves  office 
that  it  will  have  a  momentum  of  its 
own  over  and  above  its  merits. 

No  one  is  talking  about  ending  re- 
search. What  has  happened  to  us? 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
talking  about  $1.2  billion.  When  did 
$1.2  billion  become  nothing? 

The  fact  is  that  $1.2  billion  is  very 
serious  research  money.  What  you  are 
now  saying  is,  let  us  spend  another  $2 
billion  over  and  above  that,  four  times 
what  we  spend  for  the  homeless. 

You  could  get  a  good  start  on  a  long- 
term  health  care  program  for  desper- 
ately needy  elderly  people  who  would 
not  have  to  impoverish  themselves  if 
you  could  save  that  $2  billion. 

We  are  not  talking  about  research  or 
not.  We  are  talking  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  continue  the  research 
at  $1.2  billion,  or  whether  we  should 
continue  with  the  "Pork  in  Space" 
project. 

This  was  not  a  terribly  high  priority 
of  the  Pentagon  or  anybody  else  until 
Ronald  Reagan  got  transfixed  with  an 
idea  that  no  one  thinks  he  under- 
stands. No  one  thinks  that  Ronald 
Reagan's  explanation  of  SDI  corre- 
sponds with  what  the  Pentagon  is 
doing. 

We  can  spend  $1.2  billion,  quite  a  lot 
of  money,  on  research,  and  save  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars,  put  a  billion 
into  deficit  reduction  and  put  a  billion 
into  some  necessary  social  programs, 
or  we  can  spend  another  $2  billion  to 
further  a  figment  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
imagination. 

Serious  research.  $1.2  billion  is  very 
serious  research  by  anybody's  stand- 
ards. 

We  are  talking  about  going  forward 
with  something  Ronald  Reagan  literal- 
ly plucked  out  of  the  sky.  Send  it  back 
there. 

If  you  are  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction, serious  about  meeting  our 
social  needs,  do  not  throw  $2  billion 
away. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds,  and  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Bir.  Frahk],  my  friend,  who  wants  to 
spend  money  on  a  good  long-term 
health  care  project,  that  the  best  serv- 
ice we  can  give  our  people  In  providing 
them  a  long-term  health  care  project 
is  to  defend  them;  and  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  our  major  adversaries'  arse- 
nal is  the  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

They  have  built  over  758  SS-17's, 
-18's,  and  -19's  since  1972.  and  defend- 
ing against  those  missiles  is  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility  if  it  can  be 
achieved,  and  SDI  merely  asks  the 
question:  Can  it  be  achieved? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  70-year-old 
impoverished  woman  feel  very  good 
when  you  say  to  her,  I  am  sorry,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  sell  your  home 
before  you  get  into  a  nursing  home; 
but  do  not  worry,  do  not  worry, 
Ronald  Reagan  is  protecting  you  from 
a  ballistic  missile. 

It  is  a  deprivation  of  some  very  real 
needs.  That  is  not  an  acceptable  trade- 
off for  most  the  people  who  are  in 
need  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  on  a  de- 
fense bill,  demagoging  it  with  the 
homeless. 

In  the  headlines  of  yesterday's  paper 
it  said  that  AIDS  is  just  seering  right 
through  the  homeless  population  in 
this  city,  so  if  we  are  going  to  go  for 
the  big  apples  and  oranges,  demagogic 
overkill,  let  us  say  we  take  the  Del- 
lums  $1.2  billion  and  put  the  whole 
thing  into  AIDS  research. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
got  the  $200  million  increase  in  his 
$1.2  billion  over  2  years  ago.  Did  you 
take  it  out  of  the  homeless? 

Why  did  you  up  it  $200  million  for 
the  tiny  inflation  we  have  had  under 
the  Reagan  years? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Yes,  if  the  gentleman  is  asking  me  a 
serious  question,  what  we  did  was  to 
take  1987  figiu-es  and  add  adjusted  for 
inflation,  which  is  how  we  came  to  the 
$1,163  billion  that  is  in  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Bfr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
explaining  that. 

There  is  not  one  pure  pacifist  in  this 
Chamber  or  in  the  other  body,  not 
one.  It  is  a  growing  movement  in  our 
own  time,  pacifist  people  who  want  no 
defense  budget  whatsoever.  They  want 
all  the  money  to  go  to  the  homeless 
and  other  good  social  justice  causes. 

Even  the  gentleman  from  California, 
my  good  friend,  realizes  that  research 
in  strategic  defense  has  brought  the 
Soviets  luider  Gorbachev  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  for  serious  negotiations. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  $1.2  billion  is  a  lot  of 
money;  but  it  shuts  down  one  program 
after  another,  and  the  basic  fimda- 
mental  argument  here  is,  do  we  have  a 
right  to  respond  to  the  Soviets,  Rus- 
sian SDI,  and  defend  the  homeland  of 
America  with  defensive  means,  not 
Just  the  offensive  policies  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  which  targets 
schools,  orphanages,  homeless  build- 
ings in  the  Soviet  Union  and  every- 
thing in  between?  We  reject  that 
policy.  We  must  move  forward,  as  vig- 
orously as  possible,  to  deploy  SDI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DcRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LXTMS]  has  6  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter],  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, has  5V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  debate  on  the 
Dellums-Boxer  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  as 
we  said  in  the  general  debate,  this  is  a 
terribly  important  moment. 

It  is  a  time  when  my  colleagues  must 
make  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other 
with  respect  to  SDI.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  languish  in  the  center  of 
this  debate  must  now  take  a  position. 

If  you  voted  in  favor  of  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
262  of  the  gentlemen  who  call  them- 
selves arms  controllers,  then  the  gen- 
tlemen did  that  saying  that  they  did 
not  want  an  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

I  will  assert  once  again  that  SDI 
under  any  form,  whether  it  is  kinetic 
energy  or  directed  energy,  it  is  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  logic  and  the  integrity 
of  your  vote. 

If  you  voted  not  to  abrogate  the 
treaty,  then  there  is  only  one  amend- 
ment here  that  you  should  supijort  on 
the  basis  of  that  logic,  and  that  is  the 
amendment  l>ef ore  you. 


My  colleagues  rejected  the  Himter 
amendment,  so  this  is  where  we  are. 

In  the  remaining  moments  that  I 
have  I  want  to  make  two  points.  One, 
what  this  amendment  does,  and  to 
conclude,  why  this  amendment. 

First,  to  the  question  of  what  this 
amendment  does,  part  1  deals  with  the 
termination  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  no  funds  for  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  or  may 
not  know,  there  are  two  categories  of 
research  projects  in  SDI.  One  is  the 
technical  base  projects,  basic  research. 
The  second  is  the  technical  demon- 
stration projects  and  major  experi- 
ments. What  we  do  in  this  amendment 
is  to  take  out  all  the  funds  for  the 
latter,  the  major  demonstrations  and 
major  experiments.  We  take  out  all  of 
those  funds. 

The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  abolish 
the  SDI  organization.  If  you  do  not 
want  funds  for  SDI  and  you  believe 
that  it  is  antithetical  to  the  logic  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  then  you  do  not 
need  SDIO.  So  we  removed  that. 

With  respect  to  funding  for  basic  re- 
search, we  put  $1,163  billion,  no  small 
sum,  in  basic  research,  the  technical 
base  research.  The  other  research 
clearly,  while  it  may  not  technically 
violate  the  treaty  this  year,  in  the  ag- 
gregate ultimately,  as  General  Abram- 
son  said,  one  must  at  some  point  logi- 
cally attempt  to  either  broaden  the 
definition  or  violate  the  treaty  itself. 

So  then  we  returned  the  research, 
this  basic  research,  to  pre-President 
Reagan  days  and  put  the  research 
back  into  the  various  defense  agencies 
and  services  where  the  research  was 
going  on  in  the  first  place. 

Limitation  on  ABM.  We  permit  only 
the  strict  interpretation  of  ABM,  the 
language  included  in  the  committee 
print  and  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  262  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
this  Congress  last  week. 

Then  we  also  say  that  no  use  of 
fimds  for  the  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  this  year  or  in  the  near  future 
will  take  place.  We  are  saying,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  violate  ABM.  then  do 
not  spend  money  on  demonstrations 
and  projects  that  will  allow  us  to  do  it. 

Part  2  deals  with  no  SDI  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Energy.  With  no 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Energy, 
thus  there  is  no  violation  for  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  prohibits 
proliferation  of  weapons  into  space. 
And.  second,  no  massive  escalation  of 
Asat  arms  race,  no  nuclear  weaponry 
in  space,  no  orbiting  nuclear  power- 
plant  stations  in  space.  We  have  come 
to  leam  that  nuclear  powerplants 
down  here  on  the  ground  are  danger- 
ous. We  are  talking  about  doing  re- 
search to  put  power  converters  Into 
space. 

Our  amendment  eliminates  all  nucle- 
ar portions  of  the  program.  Despite 
the  President's  argxmient  that  this  is  a 


noimuclc>ar  system,  important  aspects 
of  the  program  do  Indeed  Include 
atomic  explosions  in  space,  as  well  as 
orbiting  nuclear  power  stations  in 
space. 

Our  amendment  prohibits  all  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  this  amend- 
ment? First  of  all,  if  it  was  Indeed  a 
bargaining  chip  to  bring  the  Soviets  to 
the  table,  then  let  us  acquiesce  in  that. 
But  they  are  indeed  at  the  table.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  business  of  negoti- 
ating back  from  the  brink  of  thermal 
nuclear  war  that  threatens  the  lives  of 
millions  of  human  beings  on  this 
planet. 

Carl  Sagan  said  it  probably  better 
than  any  other  person  as  to  why  we 
should  oppose  star  wars.  First,  it  can 
be  imderflown.  Even  if  we  could  have 
a  Houston  Astrodome  over  America, 
what  would  stop  a  cruise  missile  from 
flying  in  under?  No  proponent  of  the 
SDI  has  ever  addressed  the  issue  of 
how  you  kill  a  cruise  missile,  and  do 
not  allow  millions  of  human  beings  to 
die  and  the  collateral  damage  with 
some  nuclear  umbrella  out  in  space. 

Second,  you  can  overwhelm  star 
wars.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  points  out  that  even  if  you 
have  a  90-percent  effective  system.  10 
percent  of  the  weapons  can  get 
through.  If  you  throw  10  weapons  at  it 
and  one  gets  through,  all  right,  but 
suppose  they  throw  1,000  and  100  get 
through,  or  suppose  they  throw  5,000 
and  500  get  through?  A  90  percent 
may  be  good  on  an  exam,  but  not  in  a 
nuclear  war.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  we 
put  star  wars  forward  we  are  going  to 
bring  greater  and  greater  escalation  of 
nuclear  armaments,  not  t>e  making  the 
world  a  safer  and  more  stable  place 
within  which  to  live,  but  a  more 
frightening  and  dangerous  place  to 
live. 

You  can  outfox  star  wars.  You  can 
throw  dummy  missiles  at  it,  and  there 
is  an  item  in  the  budget  that  interest- 
ingly enough  says  let  us  do  research 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  defeat 
SDI? 

What  makes  us  so  arrogant  and  so 
presumptuous  as  to  assume  that  we 
are  the  only  ones  that  would  do  re- 
search on  how  to  defeat  SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I  had  more 
time,  but  I  thank  my  colleagues  very 
much. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  enjoy 
very  much  hearing  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums], debate,  because  he  gets  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  He  does  not 
go  aroimd  the  comers  of  It,  but  gets 
right  to  the  basic  question. 

But  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
pose  to  my  colleague,  a  rhetorical  com- 
ment because  of  the  limited  amount  of 
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time.  That  Is  why  we  should  be  fund- 
inc  a  prosram  that  we  are  Xxyiag  to 
IdlL 

My  colleague  knows  that  his  amend- 
ment would  cut  out  everything  except 
the  so-called  tesic  research,  that  we 
would  kill  SDI  organization,  we  would 
eliminate  all  of  the  demonstration  and 
developmmt  aspects  of  the  program. 

So  the  question  is  why  research  this 
if  the  basic  intent  is  to  kill  the 
project?  Ironically.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
BoxKR].  perhM)6  gives  us  the  answer. 
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She  said.  "Would  you  buy  a  tennis 
racket  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it?" 
And  of  course  the  answer  is  "No,"  not 
if  you  want  to  play  tennis.  What  you 
would  do  is  you  would  try  to  find  one 
without  a  hole  in  it. 

That  is  what  the  research  is  all 
about,  to  insure  that  we  can  develop  a 
shield  without  a  hole  in  it;  to  find  out 
whether  we  can  develop  a  system 
which  would  worlL  That  is  what  the 
research  does.  We  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage here  because  if  my  colleagues 
have  attended  the  same  briefings  that 
I  have,  they  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  experts  in  this  field  tell  us 
that  it  is  impossible  to  overwhelm  this 
program,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Soviets  to  fly  through  some  iLind  of 
maytff*!  hole  in  this  space  sliield. 

But  that  is  what  the  research  is  all 
about,  to  insure  that  we  can  accom- 
plish that. 

What  would  the  practical  effect  of 
the  Dellums  amendment  be?  I  do  not 
think  SDI  will  be  killed  even  with  this 
amendment  because  you  cannot  kill 
the  scientific  curiosity  of  man.  Man 
will  think,  man  will  develop  things,  we 
will  progress  and  if  we  do  not  the  Sovi- 
ets surely  will  and,  therefore,  we  will 
too. 

But  lower  SDI  funding  will  hurt  and 
It  will  hurt  in  a  couple  of  specific 
ways,  one  of  which  I  find  very  para- 
doxical and  ironic. 

What  has  happened  when  Congress 
reduced  the  funding  of  SDI  so  far?  In- 
stead of  focusing  on  those  exotic  long- 
range  technologies  that  most  of  us 
would  like  to  think  would  give  us  hope 
some  day,  what  we  have  done  instead 
is  take  the  money  out  of  that  kind  of 
research  and  put  it  into  the  short- 
range  programs  which  would  permit 
us  to  develop  a  more  immediate  Idnd 
of  deployable  system  and  rely  upon 
current  technology,  precisely  the  kind 
of  thing  that  I  am  sure  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DBLLtmsl.  does  not  want  to  see 
happen.  So  ironicaUy.  paradoxically, 
one  of  the  effects  of  my  colleague's 
amendment  would  be  to  take  the  tech- 
nology that  holds  promise  for  the 
future,  put  it  on  the  backbumer  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  that;  it  is  long- 
range,  dovm  the  track.  Instead,  we 


would  focus  our  energy  on  that  which 
will  work  today,  something  I  doubt 
that  my  colleague  would  like. 

Second,  another  effect:  What  we  are 
doing  with  this  amendment  is  take  the 
scientific  community  out  of  the  ball 
game.  Right  now  the  Government  is 
getting  a  pretty  good  deal  because  pri- 
vate indiistry  is  willing  to  put  seed 
money  into  this,  they  are  willing  to 
put  their  scientists  and  engineers  to 
work  on  developing  some  of  the  tech- 
nology that  will  work.  But  they  are 
not  willing  to  continue  to  do  this  if  all 
they  can  see  is  the  termination  of  the 
program.  That  is  what  scientists  who 
are  working  on  SDI  have  told  me. 
They  told  me  they  are  beginning  to 
get  out  of  the  business  because  all 
they  can  see  is  an  end  to  the  program, 
and  their  companies  obviously  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  pump  money 
into  a  program  which  is  not  going  to 
produce  profits  in  the  long  run. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy  is  in  the  very  same  position; 
they  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  put 
money  into  a  program  which  is  not 
going  to  bear  fruit. 

So  the  irony  of  It  is  that  the  very 
thing  my  colleagues  would  wish  to 
avoid  is  what  will  occur,  and  that  is 
promotion  of  a  shorter  range  current 
technology  system. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  a 
gentleman  I  think  we  all  respect  and 
admire,  former  President  John  Kenne- 
dy. He  said  something  that  is  applica- 
ble here. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  on 
March  2,  1962,  about  the  1958  to  1961 
test  moratorium  said  something  that 
also  applies  to  the  question  of  how 
long  SDI  can  be  restricted  to  the  labo- 
ratory. He  said: 

Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  (a  moratorium) 
again,  keeping  our  preparations  to  test  in  a 
constant  state  of  readiness.  But  in  actual 
practice,  particularly  in  a  society  of  free 
choice,  we  cannot  keep  topflight  scientists 
concentrating  on  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
periment which  may  or  may  not  take  place 
on  an  imcertain  date  in  the  future.  Nor  can 
large  technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully 
alert  on  a  standby  basis  waiting  for  some 
other  nation  to  break  an  agreement.  This  is 
not  merely  difficult  or  inconvenient— we 
have  explored  this  alternative  thoroughly, 
and  found  it  impossible  of  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no  on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]  has  1%  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me  so 
that  I  may  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] and  then  I  will  yield  time  to  the 


gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KtlI  if 
he  wants  to  respond. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  In  order  to  answer 
my  dlstingviished  colleague  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  what  SDI  is  is 
the  President  went  out  and  took  unto 
himself  all  of  the  various  basic  re- 
search programs  that  were  ongoing  in 
this  area  into  various  defense  agencies 
and  services.  He  added  on  top  of  that 
moneys  for  major  demonstrations  and 
experiments  for  the  purposes  of  bend- 
ing metal  to  move  toward  deployment 
of  a  system.  He  also  added  on  top  of 
that  fimds  to  fund  the  SDI  organiza- 
tion. 

What  this  gentleman  did  was  to  take 
the  money  out  for  the  SDI  organiza- 
tion, take  all  of  the  money  out  for  a 
major  demonstration  and  experiments 
that  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  ABM, 
and  it  left  us  in  the  laboratory  doing 
significant  basic  research  so  that  we 
could  anticipate  Soviet  breakout,  we 
could  continue  to  stay  within  the 
framework  of  the  state  of  the  art,  that 
we  could  continue  to  go  forward  but 
keep  this  matter  in  the  laboratory,  do 
not  start  bending  metal  toward  a 
system  to  t)e  deployed. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Again,  I  refer  to  the  com- 
ments of  President  Kennedy,  who  said 
that  is  precisely  what  will  not  work. 
You  cannot  keep  these  people  in  the 
state  of  readiness;  you  cannot  do  the 
research  merely  to  Imow  when  the  So- 
viets are  going  to  break  out  and  then 
think  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  position 
to  do  anything  about  it.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  important  to  proceed  with  a  mini- 
mal level  of  funding  for  research  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  we 
reaffimied  our  commitment  to  the  legally  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Our 
action  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the  President  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  earty  deployment  of  SDI  In 
violation  of  the  treaty.  Although  I  applaud  this 
action,  I  believe  that  it  is  insufficient 

Now  is  the  time  to  abandon  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. The  program  originated  as  a  research 
effort,  and  has  quickly  shifted  emphasis 
toward  earty  deployment.  The  Pentagon  is  un- 
willing to  disclose  the  details  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. Considering  the  administration's  pro- 
pensity to  circumvent  congressional  intent,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Pentagon  can  be  trust- 
ed to  comply  with  the  language  of  the  bill, 
mandating  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  The  only  way  to  assure  that  the 
administration  adheres  to  the  ABM  treaty  is  to 
cut  off  funds  that  could  be  used  for  early  de- 
ployment of  SDI. 

Today's  buzzword  is  competitiveness.  The 
SDI  hurts  competitiveness.  The  SDI  Program 
is  a  leech  on  civilian  research,  [defense  re- 
search has  shifted  away  from  t)asic  research, 
which  has  the  potential  for  civilian  applica- 
tions. Research  in  the  Defense  Department  is 
increasingly  specialized  and  the  spin-off  for  ci- 
vilian applications  is  minimal. 


The  most  important  reason  to  discontinue 
the  SDI  Program  is  its  effectiveness.  Simply 
stated,  ttiere  is  compelling  evidence  that  the 
program  will  not  achieve  its  intent 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
the  [)ellums-Boxer  amendment.  This  measure 
represents  our  only  certainty  tfiat  we  can  con- 
trol ttw  deployment  of  Vne  SDI  system,  and 
return  to  a  more  productive  basic  research 
program. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dellums  and  Boxer  an)endment 
to  terminate  the  star  wars  program  and  the 
star  wars  office. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  promoting  a 
futile,  destabilizing,  unrealistic  and  unworkable 
star  wars  program.  It  should  be  halted. 

Although  there  have  been  some  technologi- 
cal advances  in  recent  years,  star  wars  is 
futile  because  we  still  do  not  know  how  to 
buHd  an  effective  nationwide  strategic  defense 
against  attacking  ballistic  missiles.  This  is  tme 
wtiether  the  goal  is  to  transcend  deterrence 
with  a  nearly  leakproof  defense  or  to  enhance 
it  with  an  effective  but  partial  defense.  We 
cannot  build  an  effective  defense  against  the 
current  Soviet  threat  and,  regardless  of  what 
tfie  proponents  of  star  wars  have  to  say,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  achieving  such  a  defense 
against  an  unlimited  offensive  threat  that  can 
overwhelm,  evade  or  directly  attack  a  star 
wars  defense.  Several  years  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  re- 
ported tfiat  "at  this  time  ...  no  ABM  technol- 
ogies appear  to  combine  practicality,  surviv- 
ability, tow  cost  and  technical  effectiveness 
sufficiently  to  justify  proceeding  beyond  the 
stage  of  technology  development."  This  state- 
ment still  holds  true  today.  A  staff  report  sub- 
mitted to  Senators  Proximire  and  Johnston 
in  April  1987  stated  that  the  near-tenn  deploy- 
ment that  the  strategic  defense  initiative  office 
has  in  mind  for  the  1994-95  tinoeframe  "would 
have  an  effectiveness  against  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  warheads  of  no  more  than  16  per- 
cent" In  short,  many  years,  if  not  decades,  of 
research  are  required  before  we  can  tiegin  to 
proceed  from  present  day  imaginative  con- 
cepts, crude  ideas  and  estimates  of  educated 
guesses.  In  fact,  with  an  unconstrained  devel- 
opment of  ballistic  missiles,  no  defensive 
system  will  work. 

If  the  star  wars  program  is  to  meet  the 
President's  stated  goal  of  rendering  nuclear 
weapons  "Impotent  and  obsolete,"  not  only 
must  it  work  to  almost  100  percent  perfection, 
managing  an  enormous  task  of  battle  man- 
agement in  very  sfiort  time,  but  it  must  do  this 
the  very  first  time  that  it  is  used.  No  realistic 
shakedown  tests  are  cor>ceivable,  especially 
in  the  nuclear  environment  the  system  will  en- 
counter in  a  real  engagement. 

Along  with  President  Reagan,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  hoMs  to  the  fantasy  that 
a  100  percent  effective  defensive  shield  is 
feasible,  one  that  is,  according  to  Weinberger, 
"thoroughly  reliable  and  total."  Secretary 
Weinberger,  however,  shoukJ  listen  to  Gen. 
James  Abrahamson,  wtra  is  in  charge  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  when  he  saki  that 
"a  perfect  defense  is  not  a  realistk:  thir>g." 
There  is  no  way  that  any  enemy  force  will  not 
be  able  to  overwt>elm  a  defense  if  it  wants  to 
do  so  badly  enough.  The  Soviets  can  devetop 
countermeasures  to  overcome  a  star  wars  de- 


ployment Even  If  only  5  percent  of  the  strate- 
gy wartwads  in  the  Soviet's  nudear  arsenal 
successfully  penetrated  a  star  wars  system, 
tfie  United  States  would  be  destroyed.  We 
should  question  wftether  tt>e  supporters  of  SDI 
understand  ttiat  the  star  wars  program  will 
result  in  the  United  States  building  a  Maginot 
Line  in  space  that  ttie  Soviets  couki  over- 
whelm. 

Star  wars  is  highly  destabilizing  because 
any  prospect  of  a  signifk^ntiy  improved  Arrter- 
k:an  defense  is  absolutely  certain  to  stimulate 
the  most  energetic  Soviet  efforts  to  ensure 
the  continued  alNlity  of  Soviet  warheads  to  get 
through  a  defensive  system.  It  is  fanciful  to 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  any  United  States 
deptoyment  of  an  antiballistk;  missile  system, 
wtiich  would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  missile  forces,  will  not  be  met  by  a 
most  determined  and  sustained  response  by 
Moscow.  The  Soviets  have  already  stated 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  star  wars  deployment, 
they  will  concentrate  on  building  cheaper  of- 
fensive nuclear  missiles  ttiat  could  overwhelm 
an  American  space  shield.  This,  in  turn,  will 
spur  American  efforts  to  counter  any  counter- 
measures  undertaken  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Department  of  [Defense  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  devising  a  nuclear  war  plan  and  com- 
mand structure  ttiat  woukl  integrate  offensive 
nuclear  forces  with  the  projected  star  wars 
antimissile  shield.  Reports  on  this  [X>D  plan 
state  that  the  vast  array  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons, including  the  B-1  bomber.  Trident  sub- 
marines armed  with  ballistic  missiles,  the  Per- 
shing II  medium  range  t>allistic  missile  and  the 
cruise  missile,  along  with  other  weapons  still 
being  developed,  will  be  coordinated  with  ttie 
shield  of  weapons  on  land  artd  in  space  tfiat 
star  wars  proposes  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
long-range  Soviet  missiles  and  their  wart>eads 
before  they  strike  the  United  States.  Such 
plans  serve,  of  course,  to  further  irtcrease  ttte 
fear  by  the  Soviet  Unton  of  the  purpose  of 
star  wars,  especially  against  a  weakened  re- 
taliatory strike.  In  a  crisis  these  fears  couM 
bring  mounting  pressures  for  launching  a  first 
strike  against  our  NatK>n.  It  should  be  ot>vk>us 
that,  to  the  Soviets,  star  wars,  integrated  with 
offensive  nuclear  forces,  is  going  to  look  like 
the  prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy  threaterv 
ing  the  Soviet  deterrent 

Mr.  Chairman,  star  wars  will  not  promote  a 
more  peaceful,  stable  worid.  On  the  contrary, 
star  wars  promises  to  accelerate  the  arms 
competitton  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unton.  It  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  which  outlaws 
any  star  wars  defense  and  which  stands  at 
tfie  very  center  of  the  effort  to  limit  the  strate- 
gic arms  race  by  international  agreements. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  found  that  "the 
strategk:  implk^ations  of  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  the  critKjality  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
to  further  arms  control  agreements  dictate  ex- 
treme cautton  in  proceedir>g  to  engineering 
development  in  this  sensitive  area."  The  ABM 
Treaty  is  a  safeguard  less  against  defense  as 
such  than  against  unbridled  competitton  t>e- 
tween  the  two  nuclear  superpowers.  The  con- 
tinuing and  excessive  competition  that  still 
exists  in  offensive  weapons  would  have  been 
even  worse  without  the  ABM  Treaty  which  re- 
moved from  tf>e  calculations  of  both  skies  any 
fear  of  an  early  and  destabilizing  defensive 


deptoyment  Since  1972,  and  before  the 
coming  of  star  wars,  neither  skje  lias  attempt- 
ed a  defensive  deptoyment  that  predictably 
wouki  have  given  nwch  more  fear  to  the  ad- 
versary than  comfort  to  the  possessor.  The 
ABM  Treaty  reflected  a  common  understarxl- 
ing  of  exactly  the  kinds  of  danger  with  wtiich 
star  wars  now  confronts  the  workj.  To  tose 
this  treaty  in  pursuit  of  an  antiballistk:  missile 
defense  dream  wouk)  be  a  foolish  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  course  of  actton  we 
can  foltow  is  to  terminate  this  pork  barrel  in 
the  sky  star  wars  program.  The  American 
people  are  being  misled  by  ttiose  who  state 
that  star  wars  is  intended  to  provkie  for  noth- 
ing less  than  the  physk:al  protectton  of  the 
United  States,  including  its  populatton  arxi  irv 
dustry.  It  is  more  realistk:  to  state  that  star 
wars  is  dedicated  to  defending  our  lar>d-t>ased 
ballistk:  missiles.  Let  us  end  this  charade  by 
voting  for  tfie  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  We 
shouki  not  be  accelerating  the  arms  race  by 
seeking  security  through  means  which  creates 
greater  insecurities.  Instead,  let  us  get  on  with 
ttie  business  of  ending  the  threat  of  a  nudear 
hotocaust  by  negotiating  a  treaty  to  eliminate 
all  nuclear  missiles  from  the  workfs  arsenals. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  reg- 
ister some  very  serious  concerns  about  the  di- 
rection ttie  SDI  Program  is  leading  our  Natton. 
The  funding  level  for  SDI  research  has  grown 
significantly  since  March  1983  wtien  Presktent 
Reagan  announced  his  intenttons  to  pursue  a 
space  shieW  wtitoh  viroukj  render  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  I  had  tfie  opportuni- 
ty to  questton  Pentagon  officials  about  the  SOI 
program.  One  troubling  point  whrch  remains 
unanswered  is — what  is  tfie  projected  cost  of 
devek^ping  and  deptoying  the  SDI  system? 
Both  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and 
SOlO  Program  Manager  General  Abrahamson 
coukj  not  or  at  least  dki  not  provkle  me  with 
an  estimate  of  the  SOI  costs. 

The  very  klea  that  we  are  asked  to  embark 
upon  a  massive  program  witfiout  an  klea 
about  the  costs  associated  with  it  is  distress- 
ing. Even  more  distressing  is  the  costs  tfiree 
highly  respected  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense gave  when  asked  their  views  on  SDI 
costs.  Secretaries  Schlesinger,  Brown,  and 
McNamara  in  a  recent  artk:le  estimated  ttiat  a 
comprehensive  defense  system  like  SDI  wouki 
cost  $1  trillion  and  Secretary  Brown  states 
that  $100  to  $200  billton  wouW  t>e  required  to 
maintain  the  system— that  figure  is  rougly  one- 
third  to  two-tlwds  of  our  entire  defense 
txxiget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  we  discuss  the  funding  level  for  SDI, 
shouWn't  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  tfiink 
atxxjt  the  practrcal  response  to  a  system  we 
are  hoping  and  in  some  drcles  mshing  to 
deptoy.  The  deploynient  of  an  SDI  system 
wouki  be  a  certain  vtolatton  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  1972  Antiballistk:  Missile  Treaty 
has  been  conskjered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant arms  control  agreements  ever  negotiated. 
Yes,  just  last  week  we  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsyl- 
vania stating  our  belief  that  the  Soviet  radar 
system  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  vk)latk>n.  PreskJent 
Reagan,  knowing  of  that  vtolatton,  has  elected 
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to  mmin  bound  by  ttw  freaty.  Obvioualy. 
rirw  aoiM  rmrit  to  continue  adher- 
itothotTMrty. 

H  w*  oonNnus  purauM  o(  tha  SOI  system  the 
SovM  Union's  liely  rsaponse  is  to  build  more 
wwtteads  in  an  attempt  to  ovenwtielm  ttw 
system.  Proponente  o(  SOI  already  concede 
that  anUm  missites  and  submarine  launched 
nriaaies  wl  penetrate.  Should  the  system  be 
90  percent  eftacbve  against  ballistic  missiles, 
we  SIM  loae.  because  the  10  pereent  of  the 
wwhaads  which  penetrate  will  destroy  our 
Nation  and  Me  as  we  know  it 

Knowing  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  research 
on  SOI  and  knowing  of  the  need  to  investigate 
wid  further  research  this  new  technology.  I 
support  the  continuation  of  modest  research. 
However.  I  do  not  betave  we  shouk)  pursue 
wHh  luM  force  a  program  whch  has  a  high 
probifcility  of  faihjre  and  a  strong  possibility  of 
t)^ikrupting  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
ourMaOon. 

I  urge  my  coWoaguoa  to  join  me  in  support 
of  the  DeHums  SOI  amendment 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  before  us  today  to  limit 
fiscai  year  1988  fundng  for  the  strategk:  de- 
fense initiative  to  $1.2  bHKon.  I  support  this 
amendment  not  because  I  oppose  SDI— I 
have  always  supported  basic  research  on  the 
teaslMtty  of  SOI.  I  support  this  amendment 
because  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential budgetary  impact  of  SOI  development 
and  deploymem  and  I  remain  concerned  that 
such  a  project,  prematurely  conceived  coukJ 
actually  impair  national  security. 

My  concern  about  ttw  financial  impact  of 
SOI  is  Increased  by  the  administration's  unwill- 
to  give  any  serious  thought  to  this 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Ckxnmittee,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  on  the  fiscal 
implication  of  SDI  in  January  of  this  year.  I 
asked  Secretary  Weinberger  for  his  reaction 
to  a  Johns  Hopkins  Foreign  Policy  Institute 
study— using  very  conservative  assumptions— 
conckxles  SDI  wouM  require  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $44  biWon  in  defense  spending 
during  the  project's  peak  construction  years.  I 
asked  Mr.  Weinberger  how  the  administration 
planned  to  finance  those  enormous  costs. 
Frankly  the  Secretary's  response  came  as  a 
shock.  Secretary  Weinberger  Indicated  that 
the  administration  had  made  no  attempt  to 
proiect  how  the  Federal  Government  would  fi- 
nance SOI's  construction  arxj  operation. 

At  the  time  I  fourxj  It  IncorKeivable  that  the 
administration  woukj  ask  Congress  to  commit 
biMons  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  the  devehspment 
of  SOI  without  at  least  fashioning  some  esti- 
mate of  Its  ultimate  cost  When  I  wrote  directly 
to  ttw  President  describing  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Weinberger,  however,  I  received  con- 
firmation that  "there  Is  not  yet  an  accepted 
mettxxl  to  forecast  the  cost  of  a  future  strate- 
gk: defense  deptoynwnt"  In  its  zeal  to  move 
I  with  SDI.  This  administration  seems  un- 
to draw  attention  to  the  costs  of  SDI  by 
offering  a  cost  estimate. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  both  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  the  Presxtont  the  options  for  fi- 
nancing SOI  are  limited.  In  fact  using  the 
John  Hopkins  estimates,  I  count  only  three: 
borrowing  to  finance  SOI  wouM  Increase  the 
deficit  by  $44  billion  duririg  peak  construction 


years:  a  tax  increase  of  $570  for  the  average 
American  family  couki  raise  the  necessary 
$44  bilKon;  or  other  defense  or  nondefense 
spending  coukJ  be  cut  by  $44  bHInn  to  offset 
ttw  spending  required  for  SDI.  Conceivably, 
the  financing  of  SDI  coukJ  Involve  elements  of 
all  House  approaches:  a  deficit  increase,  a  tax 
Increase,  arxl  sut>stantial  reductions  in  de- 
fense programs. 

Let  us  not  urxlerestimate  the  impact  of  such 
decisnns.  The  deficit  currently  hovers  around 
$170  billkxi.  Tremendous  sacrifices  In  both 
domestic  and  defense  programs  are  being 
made  to  bring  this  soaring  deficit  under  con- 
ti-ot.  Borrowirig  to  finance  SDI  would  render 
meaningless  all  of  tiie  difficult  deficit  reduction 
actions  that  have  already  been  taken. 

Likewise,  I  doubt  ttiat  ttiere  Is  a  Member  of 
Congress  wfK>  woukl  support  a  $570  annual 
tax  Increase  for  the  average  American  family 
to  pay  for  SDI. 

RnaHy,  I  also  doubt  that  there  wouM  be 
support  to  take  the  $44  bilton  out  of  defense 
programs.  This  defense  bill  authorizes  just 
under  $300  bilNon  for  defense  spending  next 
year.  If  we  were  to  devote  almost  a  sixth  of 
that  to  SDI,  ttie  impact  on  military  readiness 
wouM  be  frightening.  Supplies  of  wartime  es- 
sentials— from  ammunitwn  to  spare  parts — 
wouM  be  jeopardized.  Funds  to  adequately 
train  and  pay  our  uniformed  personnel  would 
be  severely  squeezed.  The  costs  of  SDI  to  our 
conventional  forces  can  not  be  underestimat- 
ed. 

I  submit  that  all  of  these  options.  If  dis- 
cussed openly,  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
American  peojple.  and  that  Is  why  the  adminis- 
tiation  has  been  unwillirtg  to  acknowledge  that 
such  chores  will  be  necessary.  But  they  will 
be  necessary  and  we  will  all  ber>efit  from  con- 
fi'onting  them  sooner  than  later. 

Some  may  continue  to  argue  that  such  sac- 
rifices are  justified  by  the  incredible  capability 
of  a  defensive  shield.  In  the  estimation  of 
most  military  scientists,  however,  such  a 
shIekJ  remains  outside  the  grasp  of  modem 
science.  Lt  Col.  Rot>ert  Bowman,  who  direct- 
ed the  SOI  devetopment  program  under  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Carter  and  was  a  manager  at 
Genera!  Dynamk:s  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
the  latest  SDI  expert  to  show  that  SOI  is  cur- 
rently completely  incapal>le  of  providing  a 
workable  defense  and  that  the  eariy  deploy- 
ment of  spaced-based  weaponry  would 
appear  to  have  an  offensive  rather  than  de- 
fensive purpose  and  would  therefore  seriously 
destabilize  United  States-Soviet  nuclear  rela- 
tionship. 

In  the  House  budget  committee  Mr.  Wein- 
berger attempted  to  deflect  all  questioning 
about  the  financing  of  SOI  by  likening  Its  par- 
tial depk>yn>ent  to  "laying  a  foundation  for  a 
House  before  it  is  built"  His  implication  was 
that  cost  estimates  are  not  necessary  at  the 
foundation  stage.  Mr.  Weint>erger  has  good 
reason  to  regret  that  analogy.  Few  families 
would  purchase  an  unfinlslied  house  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  poured  without  any 
ttiought  given  to  the  structure  it  would  eventu- 
ally support.  Few  families  would  purchase  a 
house  without  knowing  the  bottom-line  ex- 
penses they  would  incur  by  signing  on  the 
dotted  line.  Few  families  woukl  purchase  a 
home  wittiout  a  workable  plan  to  pay  the 
mortgage. 


The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
administi'ation  to  exercise  ttie  same  kind  of 
common  sense  that  guktes  every  American 
family  by  ctosely  examining  ttie  coste  of  ttie 
strategy  defense  initiative.  The  time  has  come 
to  acknowledge  ttiat  today  the  promise  of  a 
defensive  shieM  Is  a  holtow  and  dangerous 
dream.  Holtow,  because  ttie  science  does  not 
back  it  up.  Dangerous,  t>ecause  It  threatens  to 
consume  our  finarK:ial  resources  in  so  many 
other  areas  that  are  essential  to  the  national 
security.  I  urge  support  for  Vne  Oellums-Boxer 
Initiative. 

The  CHAIR&IAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DELLtncsl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  105,  noes 
307,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  108] 
AYiS-lOS 


Ackerman 

Garcia 

PanetU 

AUins 

Gejdenson 

Pease 

AuCoin 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Bates 

Gray  (PA) 

Rangel 

Beilenson 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

Berman 

Hawkins 

Russo 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hayes  (ID 

Sabo 

Bonker 

Hochbrueckner 

Savage 

Boxer 

Howard 

Sawyer 

Brennan 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

Jontz 

Schneider 

Brown  (CA) 

Kasteiuneier 

Schroeder 

Bruce 

Kennedy 

Sikorskl 

Can- 

Kildee 

Skaggs 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

St  Germain 

Coeltio 

Leach  (lA) 

Staggers 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stark 

Conycrs 

Lehman  (FL) 

Stokes 

Coyne 

Leland 

Studds 

DeFazio 

Levine  (CA) 

Swift 

Dellums 

Lewis  (GA) 

Syiuu- 

Dingell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Towns 

Dixon 

Markey 

Traflcant 

Dorcan  (ND) 

MaUui 

Traxler 

Downey 

Mfume 

Udall 

Durbin 

Miller  (CA) 

Vento 

Dymally 

MineU 

Visrlosky 

Early 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moody 

Waxman 

Espy 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Evans 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Flake 

Dakar 

Williams 

FoglietU 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Ford  (MI) 

Obey 

Wyden 

Frank 

Owens  (NY) 
NOES-307 

Yates 

Akaka 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Alexander 

Bilbray 

Callahan 

Anderson 

BUirakis 

CampbeU 

Andrews 

Bliley 

Cardbi 

Anthony 

Boehlert 

Carper 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Chandler 

Archer 

Boland 

Chapman 

Armey 

Boner  (TN) 

Chappell 

Aspin 

Borski 

Cheney 

Badham 

BOBCO 

Clarke 

Baker 

Boucher 

dinger 

BaUenger 

Boulter 

CoaU 

Barnard 

Broomfield 

Coble 

Bartlett 

Brown  (CO) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bateman 

Bryant 

Coleman  (TX) 

Bennett 

Buechner 

Conte 

Bentley 

Bunning 

Cooper 

Bereuter 

Burton 

Coughlin 

BevUl 

Bustamante 

Courter 

Craig 

Kanlorski 

Quillen 

Daniel 

Kaptur 

Rahall 

Dannemeyer 

Kasich 

Ravenel 

Harden 

Kemp 

Regula 

Daub 

Kennelly 

Rhodes 

Davis  (IL) 

Kleczka 

Richardson 

Davis  (MI) 

Kolbe 

Ridge 

DeLay 

Kolter 

Rinaldo 

Derrick 

Konnyu 

Ritter 

DeWine 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Dickinson 

LaFalce 

Robinson 

Dicks 

Lagomarsino 

Roe 

DioOuardi 

Lancaster 

Roemer 

Doiuielly 

lAntos 

Rogers 

Doman  (CA) 

Latta 

Rose 

Dowdy 

Leath  (TX) 

Roth 

Dreier 

Lent 

Roukema 

Duncan 

Levin  (MI) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Dwyer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dyaon 

Lewis  (FL) 

Saikl 

Kckart 

Ughtfoot 

Sax  ton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lipinski 

Schaefer 

Emerson 

Uoyd 

Schuette 

EnglUh 

Lott 

Schulze 

Erdrelch 

Schumer 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Fawell 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sharp 

Fazio 

Lukens.  Donald 

Shaw 

Feighan 

Lungren 

Sh  urn  way 

Fields 

Mark 

Shuster 

Pish 

MacKay 

Slsisky 

Flippo 

Madigan 

Skeen 

Florio 

Man  ton 

Skelton 

Foley 

Marlenee 

Slattery 

Frenzel 

Martin  (IL) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Frost 

Martinez 

Slaughter  (VA) 

OaUegly 

Mavroules 

Smith  (FL) 

Gallo 

Masoli 

Smith  (lA) 

Gaydos 

McCandless 

Smith  (NE) 

Gekas 

McCloskey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gibbons 

McCoUum 

Smith  (TX) 

Oilman 

McCurdy 

Smith,  Denny 

Gingrich 

McDade 

(OR) 

GUckman 

McEwen 

Smith.  Robert 

Goodling 

McGrath 

(NH) 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Smith.  Robert 

McMillan  (NO 

(OR) 

Grandy 

McMillen  (MD) 

Snowe 

Grant 

Meyers 

Solarz 

Green 

Mica 

Solomon 

Gregg 

Miller  (OH) 

Spence 

Guarini 

Miller  (WA) 

Spratt 

Gunderson 

Mollnari 

Stallings 

Hall  (TX) 

Mollohan 

Stangeland 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Stratton 

Hansen 

MoreUa 

Stump 

Harris 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sundquist 

Hastert 

Murphy 

Sweeney 

Batcher 

Murtha 

Swindall 

Hayes  (LA) 

Myers 

Tallon 

Hefley 

Nagle 

Tauke 

Hefner 

Natcher 

Taylor 

HeiUT 

Neal 

Thomas  (CA) 

Herger 

Nelson 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hertel 

Nichols 

TorrlcelU 

Hiler 

Nielsen 

Upton 

Holloway 

Nowak 

Valentine 

Hopkins 

Olin 

Vander  Jagt 

Horton 

Ortiz 

Volkmer 

Houghton 

Owens  (DT) 

Vucanovich 

Hoyer 

Oxley 

Walker 

Hubbard 

Packard 

Watkins 

Huckaby 

Parris 

Weber 

Hughes 

Pashayan 

Whittaker 

Hunter 

Patterson 

Wilson 

Hutto 

Penny 

Wise 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Wolf 

Inhofe 

Petri 

Wortley 

Ireland 

Pickett 

Wylie 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Young  (AK) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Price  (IL) 

Young  (FL) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Price  (NO 

J<Hies(TN) 

Pursell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

RoetenkowskI 

Barton 

Gray  (IL) 

Roybal 

Combest 

Jones  (NO 

Tauzin 

Crane 

Livingston 

Crockett 

Martin  (NY) 

Weldon 

de  la  Garza 

Michel 

Whitten 

Ford(TN) 

Ray 

D  1255 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roybal,  for,  with  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  SKEEN  and  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  BONKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLAMATIOIf 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
meeting  with  constituents  during  roll- 
call  No.  108  and  consequently  am  not 
recorded.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  noted  "no"  on  the  Dellums 
amendment. 

a  1305 

AMXNDMEirr  OPmtKD  BT  MH.  ROWLAND  OF 
<X>NMBCTICX7T 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut:  Strike  out  sulisection  (a)  of 
section  221  (page  42.  lines  4  ttirough  7)  and 
insert  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Amount  Aitthorized.— Of  the  amount 
authorized  In  section  201  of  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  not  more  than 
$2,900,000,000  is  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  program.  The 
amount  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$100,000,000. 

Page  199.  line  11,  strike  out 
"$3.523,22S.0<X)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$3,573,225,000". 

Page  199.  line  19,  strike  out  --$240,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$290,000,000". 

Page  211.  line  3,  strike  out  -$266,230,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$276,230,000". 

Page  211,  line  4,  strike  out  "$17,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$27,000,000". 

Page  211.  line  21.  strike  out  "$279,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$339,000,000". 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
McHugh]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Durbin,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
the  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SB4ALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
sit  today  to  mark  up  H.R.  2166  (miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  SBA's  1988 
budget)  while  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
This  is  a  minor  bill,  which  we  intend 
to  place  on  the  Suspension  Calendar, 
and  my  request  has  lieen  cleared  by 
the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  McDaoe]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 93,  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1988,  1989. 
AND  1990 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989,  and  1990,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  offered  BT  KR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Senate  amendment  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  93  be  instructed  to  recede  to 
the  Senate  language  that  the  revenue  levels 
finally  agreed  upon  will  not  l>e  actUeved  by 
either  raising  or  delaying  the  individual  or 
corporate  income  tax  rates  provided  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  moving  to  instruct 
the  House  managers  in  the  conference 
on  the  budget  resolution  that  the  reve- 
nues finally  agreed  upon  are  not  to  be 
achieved  by  either  raising  or  delajrlng 
the  1988  individual  or  coriiorate 
income  tax  rates  which  were  provided 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  we  passed  in 
1986. 

This  would  put  this  House  on  record 
as  taldng  the  same  position  on  protect- 
ing tax  reform  which  was  adopted  by 
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the  Senate  Imst  week.  The  Senate  over- 
whetanincly  approved,  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  10,  an  amendment  to  its  budget  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  against  any  tampering  with  the 
rates  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Passage  of  my  motion  will  assxire  the 
taxpayers  that  we  will  keep  faith  with 
them  on  the  promises  to  reduce  tax 
rates  which  were  made  when  we  elimi- 
nated certain  tax  benefits.  We  will  not 
raise  the  rates  or  delay  putting  the 
lower  rates  into  effect  in  any  quest  for 
additional  revenues  to  help  balance 
the  budget  It  is  a  necessary  motion 
because  proposals  to  delay  next  year's 
rate  reduction  were  made  earlier  this 
year. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  was  not  perfect  legislation,  but  it 
was  fair  legislation.  My  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees  would  try  to  keep 
that  fairness,  by  preserving  the 
income  tax  rate  reductions  we  agreed 
to  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  voted 
down  a  similar  proposal  offered  by  the 
minority  whip,  Thxkt  Lott,  that 
would  have  prevented  the  House  from 
considering  legislation  to  increase  the 
1988  tax  rates  established  imder  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  was  an 
early  vote— rollcall  No.  3.  At  that  time 
we  were  anticipating  a  hypothetical 
situation  that  might  occur  in  the 
future.  Now,  however,  we  are  much 
closer  to  setting  off  a  desperate  search 
for  revenues  as  both  the  House  and 
Senate  scramble  to  put  the  policies  un- 
derljring  the  budget  resolution  into  re- 
ality. Therefore,  this  motion  to  in- 
struct offers  the  House  a  second 
chance  to  go  on  record  against  raising 
Federal  income  tax  rates  as  a  way  of 
financing  the  deficit. 

Overwhelming  approval  by  this 
House  would  be  a  welcome  signal  to 
the  taxpaying  public. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
I^peaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

B4r.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  tell  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta], 
who  is  the  ranldng  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  I  will  not 
oppose  the  gentleman's  motion.  It  is 
important  that  the  Hotise  move  quick- 
ly to  appoint  its  conferees  so  we  can 
begin  this  conference  this  afternoon 
and  be  about  the  business  of  reducing 
the  deficit. 

We  need  to  get  moving  on  reaching  a 
conference  agreement  and  not  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  debating  the 
gentleman's  motion.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  language  Is  already  in  the 
Senate  proposal  and  wiU  ultimately  be 
in  the  budget.  Whatever  targets  may 
be  set,  the  revenues  must  be  voted  on 
by  this  body  and  by  the  committee  of 
Jurisdiction,  so.  therefore,  this  body 
wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 


wlU  with  regard  to  any  revenue 
sources. 

Since  this  language  is  already  in  the 
Senate  proposal  and  in  the  budget 
conference  that  is  nonbindlng  and 
since  the  conferees  will  agree  on  over- 
all tax  and  spending  policies  set  forth 
in  the  budget  and  it  is  the  role  of  the 
appropriate  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees to  implement  such  policies,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  certainly  would  agree  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  motion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  acceptance  of 
this  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 
If  we  work  this  problem  out,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Foley,  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Derrick,  Miller  of  California, 
Frost,  Fazio,  Russo,  Oberstar,  Espy, 
Latta,  Graoison.  Mack,  Goodling, 
Denny  Smith,  Bttechner,  and  Hough- 
ton. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NA-nONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  152  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H,R. 
1748. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan  (Chairman  pro 
tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  earlier  today,  pending  was  the 
amendment  contained  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-84  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  f  uU  committee  by 
means  of  colloquy  to  determine  for 
the  membership  what  we  might  expect 
in  terms  of  a  legislative  schedule  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  as  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  and  also  what  we  might 
expect  tomorrow.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  ask  him 
the  question.  By  the  best  computation 
on  SDI  alone,  what  does  the  gentle- 
man  expect  will  be  the  hour  of  rising 
this  evening? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks 
to  us  as  if  this  issue,  the  SDI  Issue,  is 
going  to  take  a  good  part  of  the  day 
and  will  go  into  early  evening  tonight. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  guess  because,  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  some  of  these  issues  on  the  SDI 
language  might  be  taken  to  a  vote.  I 
would  guess  that  we  are  going  to  take 
most  of  them  to  a  vote.  Then  we  will 
allocate  the  time  given  in  the  rule  to 
each  of  the  amendments,  and  we  can 
allocate  time  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  votes,  and  we  can  allocate  some 
dead  time  in  the  normal  process  of 
just  waiting  more  than  15  minutes  on 
the  vote,  and  so  forth.  So  we  are  look- 
ing at  about  8  or  9  o'clock  tonight  Just 
to  finish  the  program  that  we  have  in 
front  of  us. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  discussion  earlier  privately 
about  the  possibility  of  bringing  up 
the  C-17  Issue  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
That  is  fine  with  me,  but  it  looks  now 
as  though,  in  order  to  allow  the  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  be  present 
when  they  are  needed  and  to  vote,  if 
we  go  as  late  as  8  o'clock,  we  would  not 
anticipate  then  bringing  up  a  new 
amendment  in  terms  of  the  C-17?  Is 
that  correct,  or  would  we  bring  it  up? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  cannot  say.  It  depends 
upon  the  leadership. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  might  go  until  10? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  leadership  is  looking  to  go  until  9 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  On  the  issue  of  the  C- 
17,  our  Members  are  ready  to  offer  the 
amendment.  It  Just  depends  upon 
whether  we  get  finished  with  the  SDI 
early  enough.  If  we  do,  of  course, 
there  is  only  20  minutes  of  debate  and 
then  a  vote  on  the  C-17.  So  if  we  were 
to  finish  this  issue  by  8:30  or  earlier, 
we  would  bring  up  the  C-17.  If  it 
would  come  after  8:30,  we  will  not. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  By  computation, 
talking  to  the  staff,  if  we  use  all  the 
time  that  is  allowed  under  the  rule,  we 
will  be  until  9  o'clock— if  all  the  time  is 
used,  we  will  be  until  9  o'clock  finish- 
ing SDI.  If  we  are  going  until  that 
hour  and  we  do  finish  SDI  by  9,  would 
the  gentleman  anticipate  that  we  will 
go  on  and  take  up  the  C-17? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  At  that  point,  then 
we  would  quit  for  the  night. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  AU  right.  So  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  get  out 
around  9  o'clock  tonight  either  way;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

M*-.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  a  few 
quick  seconds  Just  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  this  morning  and  presum- 
ably at  what  will  happen  the  rest  of 
this  afternoon  with  regard  to  the  SDI 
funding  levels. 

No.  1,  we  have  defeated  the  Hunter 
amendment,  which  would  have 
brought  the  SDI  funding  level  up  to 
approximately  $4  billion. 
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Second,  we  have  defeated  the  Del- 
lums  amendment  which  would  have 
zeroed  out  the  SDI  funding. 

There  are  two  remaining  amend- 
ments: mine,  which  I  am  presently  dis- 
cussing of  $3.55  billion,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  which  would 
be  at  $3.1  biUion. 

Now,  the  most  often  asked  question 
this  morning  and  in  the  last  few  days 
has  been.  "Why  have  you  proposed  a 
funding  level  at  $3.55  billion?"  And 
the  answer  Is  quite  simple.  If  we  had 
Just  looked  at  the  proposals  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  we  would  have 
seen  a  rather  large  increase  from  the 
committee  position,  or  we  would  have 
seen  a  rather  large  decrease  from  the 
committee  position. 

I  am  trying  to  appeal  to  those  Mem- 
bers on  each  side  of  the  aisle  who 
want  a  moderate  level  of  SDI  spend- 
ing, who  believe  that  we  need  to  keep 
the  committee  position. 

Now,  some  will  argue,  well,  if  that  is 
the  case,  let  us  vote  against  all  four 
amendments  and  keep  the  committee 
position  of  $3.6  billion. 

Well.  I  am  looking  at  reality.  I  am 
looking  at  logic.  I  am  looking  at  what 
happened  last  year.  What  happened 
last  year  was  that  we  ended  up  with  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  committee 
position.  We  ended  up  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 


Foreseeing  that  that  possibility 
could  happen  again.  I  proposed  the 
$3.55  billion  level. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  said,  "Well,  I  don't 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  cuttinK 
SDI  spending." 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
simple.  We  wiU  be  cutting  from  the 
President's  proposal.  There  will  be  a 
slight  cut  from  the  committee  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  a  real  alternative,  a  real 
logistical  alternative  to  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

Because  of  the  "top  of  the  moun- 
tain" process  that  we  are  now  follow- 
ing, it  was  important  that  I  include  my 
amendment  at  $3.55  billion  as  an  alter- 
native to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  So  I  hope 
Members  on  both  sides  will  imder- 
stand  that  logic.  I  hope  they  will  un- 
derstand that  if  they  want  the  com- 
mittee position,  they  must  vote  yes  on 
this  particular  amendment  and  vote 
no  on  the  Bennett  amendment.  That 
is  really  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
be  in  that  process. 

Some  will  also  argue  the  Senate  po- 
sition, the  Senate  Armed  Services 
number  if  $4.5  billion;  therefore,  we 
should  go  to  Bennett  so  we  could  end 
up  in  the  middle. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  make  sure  that  we  analyze  what 
SDI  level  we  need.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  pick  a  number  that  the 
committee  is  supporting  and  not  try  to 
guess  to  estimate  what  we  think  the 
Senate  will  do  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gen- 
tleman Is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 
Aspin]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman  from  Vermont   [Mr.   Jef- 

rORDS]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Rowland 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  before 
it  a  full  smorgasbord  of  SDI  funding 
options— everything  from  more  than 
$4  billion  to  as  little  as  $1.2  billion. 

When  deciding  what  funding  level  is 
most  appropriate  for  the  SDI  Program 
at  this  particular  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment, we  must  look  at  its  past  funding 
record,  the  amount  of  funding  the  pro- 
gram can  absorb,  and  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  research. 

At  a  time  of  cutbacks  in  many  areas 
of  defense  spending,  SDI  has  received 
very  large  funding  increases.  Since 
1984,  the  SDI  budget  has  more  than 
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tripled.  Dr.  Richard  Cooper,  the 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Technology  and  an 
SDI  supporter,  testified  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
$3  billion  is  about  the  maximum  that 
the  program  can  use  efficiently  at  this 
time.  Overloading  the  fc'DI  Program 
would  be  irresponsible  when  we  are 
struggling  to  operate  under  the  con- 
straints of  a  freeze-level  defense 
budget. 

Many  SDI  experts  have  indicated 
that  considerable  research  Is  still 
needed  before  scientists  can  clearly 
evaluate  realistic  SDI  options.  Even 
strong  supporters  of  SDI  urge  that  we 
not  rush  into  development  of  any  one 
option  before  we  can  fully  consider 
the  range  of  SDI  possibilities.  At  a 
minimiiin,  we  must  be  able  to  carefully 
evaluate  what  impact  any  SDI  system 
would  have  on  the  stability  of  the  nu- 
clear balance  and  the  ultimate  safety 
of  our  Nation. 

I  would  argue  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  commit  ourselves  to  a  trillion-dollar 
development  project  designed  to 
defend  against  the  very  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  we  are  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate through  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. With  our  limited  resources, 
what  would  be  left  over  to  match  the 
Soviets  in  conventional  arms? 

During  last  year's  defense  debate, 
the  House  compromised  on  $3.1  billion 
for  SDI.  We  must  follow  through  with 
this  budget's  philosophy  of  freezing 
defense  where  it  is  adequate.  SDI.  of 
all  programs,  can  afford  such  a  freeze. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Bennett-Ridge  amendment  and  oppose 
the  Rowland  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  ex- 
actly where  I  come  out  on  the  Row- 
land amendment  and,  indeed,  on  the 
measure  that  is  the  House  position  on 
the  committee  bill. 

I  think  that  what  we  voted  on  in  the 
committee  is  the  right  number.  There- 
fore, I  have  very  little  quarrel  with  the 
number  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]  has.  I  think 
$3.5  billion  or  $3.6  billion,  or  some- 
where in  there,  is  a  pretty  good 
number  for  funding  SDI  this  year. 

The  reason  I  am  diverting  from 
what  I  did  in  the  committee  and 
voting  today  in  favor  of  the  Bennett 
number  is  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Senate  has  come  up  with  a  pretty  high 
number.  They  are  at  $4.5  billion.  I  am 
a  little  worried  how  this  thing  is  going 
to  come  out  in  conference,  so  if  we 
went  into  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee nimiber  or  with  the  Rowland 
number  at  let  us  say  roughly  $3.5  bil- 
lion and  the  Senate  is  at  $4.5  billion, 
the  natural  compromise  will  come  out 
about  $4  biUion,  which  I  think  is  a 
number  that  is  a  little  too  high. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposing  the  Rowland 
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amendment  and  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Bennett  amendment,  but  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  tactics  to  get  a 
lower  number  on  the  House  side  so 
that  we  can  bargain  when  we  get  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [lifr. 
AvComy 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m>- 
predate  the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  should 
know  that  the  debate  on  the  Rowland 
amendment,  as  opposed  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkr- 
hdt]  proposes  as  a  funding  level,  is  a 
debate  about  $450  million.  I  would  like 
the  Members  to  think  for  a  moment 
about  what  kind  of  the  military 
strength  $450  million  could  buy. 

You  could  take  that  money  and  you 
could  double  the  number  of  Sidewind- 
er air-to-aii  missiles  that  the  Navy 
has,  or  the  Air  Force  has.  with  that 
amount  of  money.  I  am  tjtiung  about 
not  Just  doubling  this  year's  buy.  I  am 
talkLug  about  doubling  the  entire 
stock  that  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
have  of  these  high  quality  air-to-air 
mlssUes  that  we  need  for  our  conven- 
ti<mal  defense. 

So  if  you  reject  the  Rowland  amend- 
ment and  vote  in  favor  of  the  Bennett 
amendment,  you  would  put  us  in  a  po- 
sition to  get  more  potential  air-to-air 
combat  kiU  ci4>abiUty  than  the  entire 
Warsaw  Pact  has  combat  aircraft  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  That  is  the  magni- 
tude you  are  talking  about.  Those  are 
the  priorities  we  are  dealing  with. 

But  even  beyond  this,  we  are  debat- 
ing whether  SDI  should  be  increasing 
amounts  of  money,  or  whether  it 
should  be  held  leveL 

I  would  like  you  to  think  about  SDI 
for  a  minute 

I  say  that  because  this  is  a  program 
in  disarray.  No  one  can  give  you  a  con- 
sistent answer  as  to  where  SDI  is 
going:  that  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  widely  divergent  arguments  and 
policy  amendments  that  are  going  to 
be  offered  here  on  the  floor  today. 

For  example,  is  SDI  a  near-term  de- 
ployment program  for  defending  mis- 
sOes,  or  is  it  a  long-term  development 
program  for  defending  people? 

Is  SDI  a  carefully  paced  scientific 
exploration  to  reach  out  many  decades 
and  do  what  has  never  been  done 
before?  Some  say  it  is.  Or  is  it  what 
other  people  say  it  is,  and  that  is  a 
public  relations  exercise  devoted  to 
spectacular  but  deceptive  demonstra- 
timis  in  the  sky  in  order  to  maintain 
public  support,  political  support? 

And  most  importantly,  is  there  any 
way  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  using 
SDI,  because  they  wiU  get  one  if  we 
end  up  deploying  one,  in  an  offensive 
mode,  which  it  has  the  inherent  capa- 
bility to  do  against  our  own  missile 
forces  and  against  our  own  SDI  if  we 
should  deploy  one  ourselves? 


Is  there  any  reason  why  we  then  are 
not  better  off  if  we  ban  SDI  completely, 
rather  than  to  build  It? 

No  one  has  any  clear  answers  to  any 
of  the  above  questions.  And  because 
no  one  has  any  clear  answers,  because 
there  is  no  unanimity  on  those  things, 
because  there  is  no  sense  of  what  di- 
rection this  program  is  going  toward,  I 
think  that  is  the  best  argument  to  be 
advanced  for  keeping  the  funding  level 
at  last  year's  level,  rather  than  going 
to  a  point  that  no  one  knows  where  it 
is  going  to  lead. 

So  defeat  Rowland,  support  Bennett. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 

SOI(]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  try  to  bring  a 
little  clarity  to  the  voting  situation 
here.  Unfortunately,  we  are  back  into 
a  situation  where  we  have  what  we 
call  "King  of  the  Mountain." 

We  have  a  number  of  figures  that 
are  being  proposed  and  what  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  last  one 
that  passes  will  be  the  prevailing 
figure;  so  we  offer  one  and  it  passes  or 
falls,  and  you  offer  another  one,  and 
so  on.  If  you  vote  down  each  amend- 
ment, eventually  you  get  back  to  the 
committee  position;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  get  back  to  the  committee  po- 
sition. That  will  not  be  the  position 
that  was  offered,  that  even  the  chair- 
man says  he  prefers,  if  the  Bennett 
amendment  passes;  so  the  only  way 
you  can  preserve  the  committee  posi- 
tion Is  by  voting  for  the  Rowland 
amendment,  which  is  the  closest  to 
the  committee  amendment,  because 
we  will  not  even  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  if  all  amendments  are 
voted  down. 

Now.  last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  for  SDI 
was  $3.5  bUlion.  What  our  committee, 
the  R&D  subcommittee  and  subse- 
quently the  full  committee  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1988  was  $3.6  billion, 
just  a  0.1  increase  over  last  year. 

What  has  just  been  said  in  the  well 
by  the  speaker  preceding  me  is  that  we 
want  to  keep  SDI  at  about  last  year's 
level  of  spending.  If  the  Bennett 
amendment  is  passed,  it  will  reduce 
last  year's  spending.  It  will  not  even 
keep  it  level.  We  will  reduce  about 
$400  million  below  last  year's  level. 

So  what  we  are  asking  is  to  please 
support  the  Rowland  amendment, 
which  is  approximately  the  committee 
position.  "The  administration  asked  for 
$5.8  billion.  We  reduced  it  in  the  com- 
mittee to  $3.6  billion,  so  $3.55  billion  is 
the  closest  we  can  get  to  the  commit- 
tee position.  It  Is  the  best  position  and 
I  ask  support  of  this  amendment  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
put  another  twist  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  numbers  game  that  has 
been  taking  place  here.  This  really  is 
about  a  $300  or  $400  million  issue  that 
we  are  debating.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  adding  to  a 
reasonable  number  for  SDI  some- 
where in  the  $3.5  billion  range.  $300  or 
$400  million  more,  when  in  fact  we 
have  a  constrained  budget  that  by  its 
very  nature  has  forced  us  to  hang 
tough  and  limit  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  able  to  spend  on  conventional 
weapons  and  strategic  weapons  of 
other  sorts. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  what 
has  happened  to  SDI  funding  when  we 
have  gone  to  conference,  we  have 
given  never  less  than  50  percent  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  always  split  the  dif- 
ference at  least.  In  fact.  In  some  earli- 
er years  we  gave  the  Senate  100  per- 
cent of  the  difference.  We  have  moved 
up  to  their  mark  totally.  Another  year 
we  moved  62  percent  of  the  way  to  the 
Senate  mark;  so  if  we  start  with  $3.1 
billion,  the  Bennett  number  that  I 
support,  and  compromise  with  the  $4.5 
billion  Senate  mark,  we  are  going  to  be 
in  the  area  of  $3.6  billion,  $3.7  or  $3.8 
billion,  a  figure  that  I  think  the  con- 
sensus in  the  House  is  beginning  to  see 
as  a  reasonable  amount  to  spend  for  a 
robust  program,  one  that  will  allow  for 
Inflation,  one  that  will  allow  SDI  re- 
search to  proceed,  but  not  move  to 
premature  early  deployment;  one  that 
will  allow  us  to  concentrate  on  those 
systems  that  have  the  most  potential 
and  not  on  those  that  have  the  earli- 
est potential  for  deployment,  regard- 
less of  their  long-range  utility. 

I  really  believe  that  the  Bennett 
amendment  that  I  support  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  effort  to  compromise  at  a 
number  that  the  committee  thinks  is 
correct. 

We  regret  that  we  have  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  ask  to  shave  it  back  some 
to  go  to  conference  in  a  reasonable  po- 
sition to  split  the  difference,  but  the 
Senate  figure  of  $4.5  billion  is  so  high 
that  that  is  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  that 
we  defeat  the  Rowland  cosmetic 
amendment  which  affects  the  commit- 
tee mark  by  $29  million  and  support 
the  Bennett  amendment,  which  will  be 
offered  next. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Rowland  amendment. 


I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  look 
at  this  chart  which  outlines  the 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered 
this  year.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
to  my  knowledge,  we  are  not  seeing 
the  President's  figure  offered.  This 
year  the  President  has  requested  $5.8 
billion.  There  is  not  a  $5.8  billion 
figure  on  here. 

Now.  we  are  playing  the  standard 
numbers  game  that  we  have  every 
single  year.  We  have  a  litany  of  pro- 
posals of  certain  funding  levels  and  we 
try  to  end  up  somewhere  in  the 
middle. 

Well.  I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of 
the  $5.8  billion  figure  and  I  believe 
that  that  is  the  route  we  should  take. 
We  know  that  there  are  two  people 
who  have  every  confidence  in  SDI, 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev. 

If  no  one  else  has  any  confidence  In 
SDI,  those  two  people  do.  A  lot  of 
people  in  this  House,  a  lot  of  people 
around  the  country  have  serious 
doubts  about  it,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  support  the  highest  level 
of  $5.8  billion  which  is  our  best  hope 
for  a  peace  shield. 

In  lieu  of  that,  since  5.8  Is  not  even 
being  offered  this  year,  the  most  bal- 
anced even  approach  Is  being  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]  and  I 
urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  the  Rowland 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Caroin]. 
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Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  any  proposed  increase 
in  the  SDI  budget  above  3.1  billion 
dollars. 

Any  such  action  represents  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
premise  of  the  ABM  Treaty  Is  that  ef- 
forts to  develop  technological  defenses 
against  nuclear  attack  are  destabiliz- 
ing and  cannot  succeed.  The  premise 
of  star  wars  is  that  we  can  develop  an 
infallible  missile  defense  system  and 
make  the  world  safe  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Supporters  of  SDI  concede  that  a 
comprehensive  missile  defense  system 
cannot  be  built  overnight.  On  that 
they  agree  with  the  American  physical 
society,  this  country's  leading  profes- 
sional society  of  physicists. 

But  APS  departs  from  the  starry- 
eyed  view  of  SDI's  proponents  on  the 
long-term  prospects  for  the  system.  In 
its  400-page  report,  APS  concludes 
that  it  will  take  at  least  10  years  of  in- 
tensive research  before  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  a  system 
can  ever  be  developed. 

SDI  supporters  remain  undeterred, 
however.  Apparently  they  believe  they 
can  legislate  away  any  technological 
filibusters.  But  star  wars  is  built  on 
fond  and  foolish  wishes  that  technolo- 


gy can  rid  the  world  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  proponents  of  SDI  are  captivat- 
ed, even  enchanted,  by  the  wonder  of 
playing  "laser  tag"  in  the  heavens. 
They  challenge  us  with  this  question: 
"Oee.  wouldn't  it  be  neat  if  we  could 
put  up  a  giant  bubble  that  would  keep 
out  nuclear  warheads?"  Perhaps.  But 
before  we  answer  that  question.  I 
would  ask  several  others. 

First,  do  we  know  how  much  this 
program— which  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  to  complete— will  cost?  No,  we 
don't.  We  do  know,  though,  that  near- 
term  deployment  of  the  proposed 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles  will 
cost  at  least  $68  billion  dollars. 

Second,  do  we  know  how  effective 
this  program— which  may  or  may  not 
be  feasible  and  which  costs  an  im- 
known  sum  of  money— will  be?  No,  we 
don't  know  that  either.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  space-based  kinetic  kill 
vehicles— the  system  most  likely  to  be 
deployed  in  the  early  to  mid-1990's— 
will  have  the  capacity  to  stop  about  16 
percent  of  a  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

So  we  are  asked  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  program  which  may  work  some- 
day, which  will  definitely  cost  a  lot  but 
we're  not  sure  how  much,  and  which 
for  now  will  be  effective  one-sixth  of 
the  time. 

Third,  do  we  know  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  near-term  deployment  of 
an  SDI  System?  Finally  a  question  for 
which  we  have  answers. 

I  believe  the  SDI  effort  has  been 
worthwhile.  The  Soviets  are  terrified 
that  we  might  be  serious  about  build- 
ing it.  That  gives  us  a  powerful  lever 
to  achieve  a  meaningful  arms  control 
agreement.  But  the  value  of  SDI  ends 
there.  If  we  go  ahead  and  deploy  it,  we 
leave  the  Soviets  no  choice  but  to  re- 
spond. 

And  we  can  be  certain  that  deploy- 
ing a  ballistic  missile  defense  will 
prompt  a  Soviet  response.  To  believe 
the  SDI  will  end  the  arms  race  is  to 
ignore  the  entire  course  of  human  his- 
tory. 

SDI  will  not  end  the  arms  race;  it 
will  not  make  the  world  safer.  SDI  es- 
calates the  arms  race,  and  it  will  force 
the  Soviets  to  respond  in  kind.  Soviets 
could  quicltly  develop  the  technology 
to  render  any  near-term  system  obso- 
lete. If  we  press  ahead  with  more 
elaborate  variations  of  star  wars,  the 
Soviets  will  t>e  forced  to  develop  more 
elaborate  counter  measures. 

Continuing  the  research  effort,  at  or 
slightly  below  the  current  year  level, 
keeps  the  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  Going  beyond 
that,  as  the  administration  would,  to 
testing  and  deployment,  risks  repeat- 
ing the  error  or  Reykjavik,  where  the 
President,  faced  with  choosing  be- 
tween SDI  and  arms  control,  chose 
SDI. 


TUs  house  should  not  repeat  that 
mistake.  This  issue  comes  down  to  a 
choice  between  ABM  and  star  wars,  a 
choice  between  arms  control  and  the 
arms  race.  Fifteen  years  ago.  the 
Senate,  in  ratifying  the  ABM  Treaty, 
recognized  that  there  is  no  end  point 
in  the  progression  of  new  and  more  de- 
structive weapons.  Last  week,  this 
House  voted  against  an  attempt  to 
weaken  ABM. 

We  can  do  something  that  makes 
sense  on  SDI.  We  can  vote  to  continue 
the  research  effort,  thus  preserving 
the  momentum  for  an  arms  control 
agreement.  We  can  do  that  for  $2.5  bil- 
lion, or  about  $1  billion  less  than  the 
current  year's  spending. 

I  am  disi^pointed  that  we  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  $2.5 
billion.  The  closest  we  can  come  to 
that  total,  under  the  procedures  gov- 
erning this  debate.  Is  the  $3.1  billion 
total  proposed  by  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. I  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  funding  for  research 
will  permit  us  to  deploy  SDI— but  only 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  Only  that  way 
can  we  achieve  America's  dream  of  a 
world  safe  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sweehxt]. 

Mr.  SWEESJEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
and  again  critics  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration have  risen  in  this  House  to 
undercut  all  of  the  President's  strate- 
gic Initiatives.  Their  logic  seems  to  be: 
If  the  President  is  for  it,  we  are 
against  it;  if  the  President  is  for  it,  it 
must  be  wronr,  if  the  President  is  for 
it.  It  must  be  the  end  of  arms  control; 
if  the  President  is  for  it.  it  must  be  bad 
policy. 

There  is  only  one  catch:  The  policies 
that  we  have  been  attacking  have  all 
worked. 

Let  me  give  but  three  examples: 

In  1981  the  President  decided  to 
deploy  Pershing  missiles  in  West  Ger- 
many. Almost  immediately,  congres- 
sional critics  attacked  this  decision. 
They  called  the  Pershlngs  "destabiliz- 
ing." They  called  it  "the  end  of  arms 
control."  They  said  that  the  Soviets 
would  never  again  negotiate.  Well, 
"never"  came  early.  The  policy  did 
work.  But  of  course  all  the  critics  have 
long  forgotten  these  earlier  state- 
ments. In  fact,  now  they  even  refuse 
to  admit  that  those  Pershlngs  helped 
bring  the  Soviet  Union  back  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  But  never  mind  all 
that.  Let  us  not  let  that  hurt  morale. 
Let  us  sign  everybody  up  for  the  next 
round  of  Reagan-bashing. 

Let  us  bash  Reagan  for  his  Grenada 
rescue  mission.  Let  us  say,  as  one 
prominent  Member  of  this  body  said: 
"Oh,  Grenada.  It  was  a  thinly  veiled 
effort  to  use  American  students  and  a 
tiny  black  Caribbean  nation  to  mask 
the  further  militarization  of  American 
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foreign  policy."  Never  mind  that  we 
dlKOvered  a  treasure  trove  of  Soviet 
weapims  on  that  tiny  blaclc  island. 
Never  mind  that  nine  marines  and 
three  Navy  divers  were  killed  by  Com- 
munist resistance  forces.  And  the  re- 
sistance forces?  Oh.  the  resistance 
forces:  Just  a  bundi  of  Cuban  con- 
struction workers  armed  with  picks 
and  shovels  and  AK-47  assault  rifles. 

Well,  so  much  for  Grenada.  Next? 
Next,  of  course,  was  Reagan's  hope- 
lessly unworkable  sero-option  propos- 
aL  In  this  case  the  tack  was  more 
subtle:  "Let's  say  that  Reagan  pur- 
posely proposed  a  strategy  that  could 
not  work:  let's  say  that  this  is  the 
most  foolish,  unheard  of,  naive  pro- 
posaL"  I  mean,  the  very  idea  of  trying 
to  pnvose  to  eliminate  all  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  from  Europe. 
And  then  of  course  the  policy  did 
work,  but  that  was  after  Gorbachev 
adopted  it  as  his  own  and  called  it,  not 
the  Reagan  policy,  but  the  Gorbachev 
policy.  Now  it  is  OK.  Amazing  the  dif- 
ference that  the  name  makes. 

In  all  three  of  these  cases— Pershing 
missiles.  Grenada,  and  the  zero 
option— we  have  done  our  level  best  to 
belittle  and  ridicule  the  President's 
most  sincere  proposals  and  actions.  In 
aU  three  cases  his  actions  and  his 
Judgment  have  been  vindicated. 

Now  of  course  we  are  into  roimd  4— 
Pershings,  Grenada,  zero  option,  and 
now  SDI— or  as  some  fondly  refer  to  it. 
star  wars. 

Once  again  the  President  has  care- 
fully thought  out  a  plan  to  help  our 
American  strategic  interests.  This 
time,  maybe  we  should  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurst]. 

Bfr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Rowland  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  explain  my  position  as  best  I  can.  I 
understand.  I  think,  the  logic  of  the 
gentlemaii  ui  oxlering  his  amendment, 
but  I  still  believe  that  the  committee 
position  is  the  best  position  to  take.  I 
think  that  the  committee  position  is  a 
bipartisan  position.  I  think  that  it  is 
one  that  is  based  on  fact,  as  revealed 
in  the  hearings,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
one  that  we  should  continue  to  sup- 
port. 

The  argument  lies  by  those  of  my 
coUeagues  who  are  going  to  support 
the  Bennett  amendment  that  because 
of  the  differences  between  the  House 
position  and  the  Senate  position,  we 
wiU  normally  go  halfway  and  we  will 
end  up  at  a  higher  level.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  that  argument  holds  today, 
because  traditionally  the  difference 
between  the  Seruite  committee  posi- 
tion overall  and  the  House  has  been 
fairly  signlfcant.  This  year  they  are 
closer  together,  and  because  of  that  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  have 
the  options  of  going  halfway.  I  think 


that  we  are  going  to  have  to  realisti- 
cally look  at  those  programs  and 
decide  what  it  best,  what  is  the  most 
reasonable  level  given  the  scarce  re- 
sources that  we  have. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  over  the  committee  po- 
sition, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
going  to  be  of  the  magnitude  that  we 
have  had  in  past  years.  Because  of 
that,  I  think  that  the  committee  posi- 
tion is  sound.  A  number  of  us  are 
going  to  vote  "no"  on  all  the  funding 
level  amendments  and  stick  with  the 
House  committee  position  which  I 
think  sets  the  best  level  for  SDI  re- 
search funding  this  year. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  deserves 
nothing  less  than  a  signal  of  "full 
speed  ahead,"  and  if  I  had  my  options, 
I  would  support  the  President  100  per- 
cent. Since  that  is  impossible  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  figures  that  are 
before  us,  we  can  do  only  the  next  best 
thing,  and  support  the  Rowland 
amendment,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  this  is  the  best  that  we  can 
obtain  in  the  fury  of  the  debate  on  the 
floor. 

The  Rowland  amendment  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  ultimate  figure  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  implore  my  fellow  con- 
servatives to  vote  for  and  support  the 
Rowland  amendment.  They  are  only 
going  to  have  one  shot,  and  this  is  it. 
The  McCurdy  analysis  is  sincere,  but 
it  is  wrong.  We  saw  what  happened 
with  the  Bennett  amendment  last 
year.  I  have  had  10  Members  on  this 
Side  of  the  aisle  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  prodefense  tell  me  that  they 
would  not  go  for  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment because  it  is  at  the  top  of  this 
stupid  amendment  tree. 

Now  if  you  put  the  Reagan  SDI 
budget  number  up  there  at  $5.8  billion 
the  Rowland  amendment  is  third  from 
the  bottom,  fifth  from  the  top.  Is  that 
safe  enough  for  them?  If  they  are  for 
SDI,  they  should  vote  for  the  Rowland 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  games  that  are 
being  played  with  this  whole  SDI 
issue. 

No.  1.  the  committee  level  was  3.8 
when  we  started.  The  Aspin  substitute 
cut  it  to  3.6.  and  now  the  chairman 


says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  3  1.  If  as  we 
follow  the  logic  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  if  we  vote  against  all  four 
amendments,  presumably  we  will  be  at 
the  committee  position;  that  is  false. 
If  we  do  not  support  this  amendment, 
I  guarantee  that  half  an  hour  from 
now  the  House  position  is  going  to  be 
3.1. 

So  I  implore  every  Member  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
amendment  and  to  vote  no  on  the 
Bennett  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DxTRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorder,  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were  —ayes  207,  noes 
213,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  109] 

AYES— 207 


Applegate 

Gallo 

Marlenee 

^^^B 

Archer 

Gaydos 

Martin  (IL) 

^^^1 

Armey 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

^^^1 

Badham 

Oilman 

Martinez 

^^^1 

Baker 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

^^^B 

Ballenger 

Goodling 

McCoUum 

^^^1 

Bartlett 

Gordon 

McCurdy 

^^^1 

Barton 

Gradison 

McDade 

^^^1 

Bateman 

Grandy 

McEwen 

^^^1 

Bates 

Gregg 

McGrath 

^^^1 

Bentley 

Gunderson 

McMillan  (NO 

^^^1 

Bereuter 

Hall  (TX) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

^^^1 

Bevill 

Hammerschmidt  Michel                              | 

^^^1 

Billrakis 

Hansen 

MiUer(OH) 

^^^p 

Bliley 

Harris 

Miller  (WA) 

^^^H 

Boehlert 

Hastert 

Molinari 

^^^1 

Boulter 

Hayes  (LA) 

Montgomery 

^^^^ 

Broomfield 

Heney 

M(x>rhead 

^^^H 

Brown  (CO) 

Herger 

Morrison  (WA) 

^^^1 

Buechner 

Hiler 

Murphy 

^^^1 

Bunning 

HoUoway 

Myers 

^^^1 

Burton 

Hopkins 

Natcher 

^^^1 

Byron 

Horton 

Nelson 

^^^1 

Callahan 

Houghton 

Nichols 

^^^1 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Nielson 

^^^1 

Chappell 

Huckaby 

Owens  (OT) 

^^^1 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Oxiey 

^^^1 

dinger 

Hutto 

Packard 

^^^1 

CoaU 

Hyde 

Parris 

^^^1 

Coble 

Inhofe 

Pashayan 

^^^1 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ireland 

Pease 

^^^1 

Coughlin 

Johnson  (CT) 

Petri 

^^^1 

Courter 

Johnson  (SD) 

Porter 

^^^1 

Craig 

Jones  (TN) 

Quillen 

^^H| 

Crane 

Kanjorski 

Ravenel 

^^Hl 

Daniel 

Kaaich 

Rhodes 

^^Hl 

Dannemeyer 

Kemp 

Richardson 

^^Hl 

Daub 

Kolbe 

Rinaldo 

^^Hl 

Davis  (IL) 

Kolter 

Ritter 

^^Hl 

Davis  (MI) 

Konnyu 

Roberts 

^^Hl 

DeLay 

Kyi 

Robinson 

^^Hl 

DeWine 

LaPalce 

Roemer 

^^Hl 

Dickinson 

Lagomarsino 

Rogers 

^^Hl 

Dicks 

LatU 

Rose 

^^Hl 

DioOuardi 

Ueath  (TX) 

Roth 

^^Hl 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Rowland  (CTT) 

^^^1 

Doman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Saiki 

^^^1 

Dreler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Saxton 

^^^1 

Duncan 

Lightfoot 

Schaefer 

^^^1 

Dyson 

Lipinski 

Schuette 

^^^1 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lott 

Schulze 

^^^1 

Bmerson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

^^^1 

Brdreich 

Lujan 

Shaw 

^^^1 

Fawell 

Lukens.  Donald 

Shumway 

^^^1 

Fields 

Lungren 

Shuster 

^^^1 

Flippo 

Mack 

Sisisky 

^^^1 

Oallegly 

Madigan 

Skeen 

^^H 

Skelton 

Stenholm 

Vucanovich 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Stratton 

Walker 

Smith  (NE) 

Stump 

Weber 

Smith  (NJ) 

Sundquist 

Weldon 

Smith  (TX) 

Sweeney 

Whittaker 

Smith.  Robert 

Swindall 

Wilson 

(NH) 

TaUon 

Wise 

Smith.  Robert 

Tauke 

Wolf 

(OR) 

Taylor 

Wortley 

Solomon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wylie 

Spence 

Traxler 

Young  (AK) 

Spratt 

Upton 

Young  (FL) 

Stangeland 

Vander  Jagt 
NOES-213 

Ackerman 

Frenzel 

Oberstar 

Akaka 

Frost 

Obey 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Olln 

Anderson 

Gejdenson 

Ortiz 

Andrews 

Gephardt 

Owens  (NT) 

Anthony 

Gibbons 

PanetU 

Aspin 

Glickman 

Patterson 

Atkins 

Gonzalez 

Penny 

AuCoin 

Grant 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Gray  (IL) 

Perkins 

Beilenson 

Gray  (PA) 

Pickett 

Bennett 

Green 

Pickle 

Herman 

Guarini 

Price  (Hi) 

Blaggi 

Hall  (OH) 

Price  (NO 

Bilbroy 

Hamilton 

PurseU 

Boggs 

Hatcher 

Rahall 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Boner  (TN) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Regula 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hefner 

Ridge 

Bonker 

Henry 

Rodlno 

Bosco 

Hertel 

Roe 

Boucher 

Hochbrueckner 

Roukema 

Boxer 

Howard 

Rowland  (GA) 

Breiman 

Hoyer 

Russo 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Sabo 

Brown  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Bruce 

Jeffords 

Sawyer 

Bryant 

Jenklits 

Scheuer 

Bustamante 

Jontz 

Schneider 

Campbell 

Kaptur 

Schroeder 

Cardln 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Carper 

Kennedy 

Sharp 

Chandler 

Kennelly 

Sikorski 

Chapman 

Kildee 

Skaggs 

Clarke 

Kleczka 

Slattery 

Clay 

Kostnuiyer 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Coelho 

Lancaster 

Smith  (FL) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lantos 

Smith  (lA) 

CoUins 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Conte 

Lehman  (CA) 

(OR) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Snowe 

Cooper 

Leland 

Solarz 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

St  Germain 

Darden 

Levlne  (CA) 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (GA) 

Stallings 

DePazlo 

Lloyd 

SUrk 

E>eUums 

Lowry  (WA) 

stokes 

Derrick 

Luken,  Thomas 

Studds 

Dingell 

MacKay 

Swift 

Dixon 

Man  ton 

Synar 

Dorgan(ND) 

Markey 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dowdy 

Matsul 

TorricelU 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Durbin 

Mazzoli 

Traficant 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Valentine 

Early 

Meyers 

Vento 

Eckart 

Mfume 

Visclosky 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mica 

Volkmer 

English 

MUler  (CA) 

Walgren 

Espy 

MineU 

Watkins 

Evans 

Moakley 

Waxman 

FasceU 

Mollohan 

Weiss 

Fazio 

Moody 

Wheat 

Feighan 

Morella 

Whitten 

Fish 

Morrison  (CT) 

WUliams 

Flake 

Mrazek 

Wolpe 

Florio 

Murtha 

Wyden 

Foglietta 

Nagle 

Yates 

Foley 

Neal 

Yatron 

Ford  (MI) 

Nowak 

Prank 

Oakar 

NOT  VOTING 

-12 

Atmunzio 

Ford(TN) 

Roetenkowski 

Borski 

Jones  (NO 

Roybal 

Combest 

Livingston 

Tauzin 

Oockett 

Ray 

Torres 

D  1400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Combest  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  a«alii8t. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER  and  Mr. 
RANGEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DYSON,  MARTINEZ, 
TRAXLER,  BAKER,  SISISKY. 
SKELTON.  and  McCURDY  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
Strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  section  221 
(page  42,  lines  4  through  7)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Amount  Adthorized.— Of  the  amounts 
authorized  in  section  201  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  not  more  than  $2,846,000,000  is  avaU- 
able  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Advanced  Launch  System  and 
the  Boost  SurveiUance  Tracking  Satellite 
programs  of  the  Air  Force. 

Strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  section  3113 
(page  211,  lines  18  through  23)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Programs.  Projects,  and  Activities  or 
THE  Department  op  Energy  Relating  to  the 
Strategic  Detense  Initiative.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment,  not 
more  than  $279,000,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy  relating  to 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  going  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  the  principal  introducer 
of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Fazio 
are  cosponsors. 

First.  Mr.  Chairtaan.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  star  wars  is  America's 
"pet  rock."  It  has  no  known  value. 
Perhaps  it  makes  us  feel  better  but 
like  the  "pet  rock"  star  wars'  real  ben- 
efit accrues  to  those  who  are  selling  it 
to  us. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  at  the 
most  crucial  amendment  in  this  whole 
series  of  amendments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  Bennett  amendment  to  bring 
us  to  $3.1  billion  which,  in  the  context 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee mark  of  $4.5  billion,  will  bring  us 
to  a  program  mark  that  will  allow  in- 
flation, allow  growth  only  for  that 
reason,  to  the  $3.6  billion  range. 

I  feel  strongly  about  the  need  to  do 
that  because  I  see  a  misplaced  sense  of 
priorities  here.  The  administration 
submitted  an  R&D  budget  for  SDI  of 
$5.8  billion.  Yet  for  the  Army,  an  area 
where  we  have  serious  inadequacies  in 
our  conventional  forces,  they  asked  us 
for  only  $5.2  billion.  We  have  an  infan- 
try today  that  still  has  no  antitank 
weapon  worthy  of  the  name,  we  have 
no  update  of  our  air  defense  system  to 
match  the  Soviet  SA-IO;  and  our  Army 
aviation  program  is  becoming  anti- 
quated and  yet  we  put  SDI  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  treat  those  other  ele- 
ments of  our  services,  the  men  in  uni- 
form, in  the  infantry,  for  example,  in 
a  secondary  capacity. 

We  can  compound  that  mistake 
today  if  we  fail  to  support  the  Bennett 
amen(toient  and  end  up  providing  $300 
or  $400  million  more  to  simply  leave 
an  impression  that  we  are  resolute 
about  SDI. 

I  think  the  House  has  shown  by  in- 
creasing amoimts  each  year  that  we 
believe  SDI  makes  a  contribution  to 
the  arms  control  process.  But  for  us  to 
be  carried  away  with  euphoria,  to  sup- 
port a  number  in  the  $4  billion  range 
is  really  coimterproductive.  It  is  going 
to  mean  more  waste.  We  have  already 
spent  $14  billion  on  defensive  systems. 
All  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  a  moth- 
balled  system  in  North  Dakota  which 
we  have  chosen  not  to  deploy. 

I  urge  us  to  put  our  priorities  with 
the  men  in  uniform  who  would  be  on 
the  line  tomorrow  if  war  broke  out, 
not  on  the  sham  and  delusion  that  is 
the  early  deployment  to  SDI. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  vote 
on  this  issue.  We  have  one  issue  left. 
We  have  two  figures  to  deal  with.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  figures 
Is  $3.6  bUlion.  Mr.  Bennett  wants  to 
reduce  that  by  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
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$3.1  billkm.  If  you  vote  tot  the  $3.1  bU- 
Ikm,  that  Is  what  you  get  If  you  vote 
agatost  the  $3.1  billkm  you  would  get 
the  House  figure,  the  committee 
figure,  the  committee  which  heard  the 
testimony  and  made  the  decision. 

Tou  have  heard  the  Chairman.  Even 
Mr.  Fazio  who  Just  spoke  said  that  is 
the  iSgure  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
sajm  that  our  figure  is  a  figure  that 
should  prevail  You  have  a  simple  vote 
now.  All  the  chaff  is  blown  away.  Tou 
vote  the  Bennett  amendment  down 
and  you  get  the  House  figure,  $3.6  bil- 
lion. 

If  you  accept  his  jon  do  not  get  a 
vote  at  the  committee  figure,  you  Just 
auttanatically  cut  another  half  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  program. 

Let  me  point  out  we  are  already 
about  45  percent  below  what  the  ad- 
ministration asked.  The  Bennett 
figure  would  take  it  12  percent  below 
that.  We  would  have  a  12-percent  neg- 
ative growth  over  last  year.  We  are  not 
even  keeping  even. 

Let  me  implore  jrou,  the  House 
figure  is  simply  last  year's  figure  plus 
some  inflation,  not  even  full  inflation. 
It  is  a  no  growth  situation.  Last  year's 
figure  plus  no  growth,  that  is  what  the 
$3.6  billion  stands  for.  It  is  a  reasona- 
ble figure.  It  is  a  figure  reached  by  de- 
liberation within  the  committee.  We 
can  sustain  it.  It  is  fair.  We  do  not 
want  to  cut  it  more  than  a  12-percent 
cut  over  last  year's  spending,  that 
would  be  ridiculous. 

Everybody  agrees  that  is  the  right 
figure.  That  is  the  reason  we  came  out 
with  it. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  Bennett; 
that  supports  the  committee  tigare 
and  that  is  the  right  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1415 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [BCr.  Riogs]. 

Mr.  RIDGE,  "iii.  Chairman,  Con- 
gress first  appropriated  $1.1  billion  for 
SDI  in  1984. 1  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  intent  was  to  engage 
in  a  long-term  research  effort  so  that 
a  decision  concerning  feasibility  of  de- 
ploying such  defensive  system  might 
be  made  in  the  mid-1990's. 

No  other  defense  program  has  en- 
Joyed  a  350-percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing totaling  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
since  that  time. 

This  amendment  is  reasonable,  pru- 
dent, and  necessary. 

For  my  budget  conscious  colleagues 
concerned  about  meeting  G-R  targets, 
a  freeze  at  last  year's  House  approved 
level  is  consistent  with  your  fiscal  con- 
cerns. 

For  those  who  unfortunately  believe 
more  money  guarantees  success  and 
automatically     accelerates     scientific 


progress,  I  remind  you  that  this  base- 
line figure  is  certainly  going  to  be 
raised  in  conference,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  Senate  subcommittee's  au- 
thorization of  $4.5  billion. 

For  those  interested  and  concerned 
about  setting  defense  spending  prior- 
ities, this  figure  of  $3.1  billion  diverts 
fewer  resources  from  other  critical  de- 
fense needs. 

For  those  who  believe,  as  I  do  that 
the  scientific  community  should  be 
consulted  at  least  as  frequently  as 
politicians  and  generals  when  deci- 
sions are  made  about  funding  levels 
and  deployment,  there  is  widespread 
approval  for  this  amount  as  managea- 
ble, appropriate,  and  most  important- 
ly, as  enough.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  tue  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  t/Lt.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  very  quicldy  that  what  we  are 
really  doing  when  we  adopt  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty;  if 
we  were  to  go  and  adopt  the  Bennett 
amendment  at  $3.1  billion  and  we  are 
to  accept  the  McCloskey  amendment 
that  is  yet  to  come  on  space-based 
KKV's,  we  would  be,  in  essence,  mor- 
tally wounding  the  entire  SDI  Pro- 
gram. Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

$3.1  billion  wiU  mean  that  we  will 
probably  have  to  cancel  the  space  sur- 
veillance satellite  and  the  termintil 
phase  radar.  Why  does  that  matter? 
That  is  the  system  that  is  going  to  dis- 
criminate between  decoys  and  the  real 
McCoys  when  it  comes  to  warheads. 
That  is  absolutely  crucial.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  SDI  says 
that  is  probably  the  most  crucial  ele- 
ment of  discovery  that  yet  has  to  come 
in  order  to  have  an  effective  SDI 
system,  yet  we  would  probably  be 
forced  to  cancel  the  research  in  this 
space  surveillance  satellite. 

We  would  have  to  delay  by  3  years 
that  part  of  the  SDI  system  that 
really  can  function,  the  HEDI,  the 
ERIS,  the  low-altitude  interceptors, 
the  high-altitude  interceptors  and  we 
would  have  to  delay  the  SBKKV,  the 
space-based  kinetic  kill,  which  can  Idll 
10  warheads  at  one  shot. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  $3.1  billion 
Just  does  not  do  it.  Accept  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  its  strict  interpreta- 
tion and  that  McCloskey  amendment, 
and  we  are  systematically  Idlling  SDI. 
It  is  not  what  the  American  people 
want.  The  American  people  also  do 
not  want  $288  billion  in  defense  spend- 
ing 3  years  in  a  row  of  cuts. 

I  agree  with  the  first  speaker.  We 
need  to  do  more  conventionally,  and 
we  also  need  to  do  what  we  have  to  do 
on  SDI  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
robust  program  that  can  determine 
what  Idnd  of  resources  are  available 
for  us  to  knock  down  those  warheads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man   from    Florida    [Mr.    BEmrsTT] 


greatly.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  but  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  to 
vote  against  the  Bennett  amendment. 
Support  the  committee  position. 

Bfr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  1  minute  to  the  gentlenum  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroulis]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
make  no  mistake,  we  are  not  voting  for 
3.1  or  3.6  here.  What  we  are  voting  for 
is  3.1  versus  over  $4  billion.  The  mark 
of  the  Senate  at  4.5  automatically  will 
take  it  up  to  about  $4  billion  if  we  do 
not  vote  for  this  amendment. 

There  is  enough  money  In  the  pipe- 
line here,  the  impression  being  given 
that  perhi47s  the  whole  program  is 
falling  apart.  To  that,  I  say  baloney 
because  there  is  enough  money  in  the 
program  right  now,  in  the  pipeline, 
that  they  could  not  even  spend  it  if 
they  wanted  to. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want 
to  make  this  remark,  that  Mr.  Abram- 
son  stated  that  the  House  has  already 
devastated  his  program  pjid  SDI  on 
the  one  hand;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Weinljerger  is  going  all  over  the  coun- 
try stating  that  we  have  progressed  so 
greatly  and  so  fast,  we  are  even  ready 
for  deployment. 

The  proper  vote  is  to  vote  for  the 
3.1.  That  is  the  responsible  position 
being  taken  for  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BadhamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
probably,  even  though  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  who  have  already 
spoken,  about  the  most  bizarre  argu- 
ment I  have  ever  heard.  We  are  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have  a 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
came  to  the  floor  with  a  number  for 
SDI  and  then  the  committee  chairman 
offered  a  substitute  which  cut  that. 

It  was  accepted  by  this  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  bizarre  that  Members  would 
have  the  temerity  to  come  down  to 
this  well  and  address  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  say,  "Do  not 
worry  about  it;  let  us  cut  the  figure 
more;  let  us  cut  it  12.1  percent  below 
the  House  figure  of  last  year  in  the 
agreed  figure.  Let  us  cut  it  because  the 
Senate  will  take  care  of  it."  We  are  not 
the  Senate.  I  think  many  of  us  would 
like  to  be  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Just  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  have  their  program; 
they  marked  the  bill  at  $302  billion. 
We  marked  at  28£.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  come  up  with  a  decent  figure  for 
SDI  to  continue  medical  research, 
laser  research,  and  research  into  a  pro- 
gram that  might  someday,  with  the 
advances  that  we  have  already  seen, 
render  Incoming  missiles  impotent  and 
unworlcable. 
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Let  us  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  stick  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
had  2  shots  at  it  and  came  up  with  the 
applicable  figure  of  3.6  billion.  Let  us 
retain  that  and  not  vote  for  a  bizarre 
approach  that  says  let  us  go  down  to 
3.1  because  the  Senate  vrlll  fix  it  back 
up. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HertelI. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  has  given  me  permission  to 
use  his  expensive  chart  that  we  are 
talking  about  with  the  different  num- 
bers. 

But  it  really  makes  it  very  clear.  The 
chairman  asks  that  if  we  want  to  get 
anywhere  near  the  House  committee 
mark,  we  should  go  into  conference 
with  Bennett  at  3.1.  Many  Members 
say  that  they  like  the  House  amount 
of  3.6.  If  that  is  true,  give  us  some 
room  to  bargain,  because  the  Senate 
niunbers,  obviously,  are  very  high,  the 
4.5. 

If  we  go  in  at  3.1,  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  that  committee 
mark  in  the  conference  because  that  is 
the  way  it  works. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  we  talking  about  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  or  are  we 
selling  rugs  or  used  cars?  It  dices,  it 
slices,  it  blends,  it  is  eighth  from  the 
top,  third  from  the  bottom. 

When  someone  in  this  House  is 
moving  from  deeply  respected  into  the 
category  of  beloved,  as  Mr.  Bennett  is, 
it  is  very  hard  to  speak  against  him. 
But  honestly,  if  the  President's  SDI 
budget  figure  was  adopted,  it  would  be 
only  about  2  percent  of  our  defense 
budget. 

This  Bennett  amendment  cuts  the 
SDI  budget  to  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget,  1  percent.  That  is  ridiculous. 

We  are  not  selling  a  Kurdish  rug. 
This  is  not  some  Arab  market  where 
we  are  pulling  some  dirty  rug  back  and 
forth. 

D  1425 
We  are  talking  about  vital  strategic 
defense  response  programs.  I  am 
asking  my  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  17  of  them  minus  the  1  who  al- 
ready spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Bennett 
amendment,  to  vote  against  the  Ben- 
nett amendment.  If  you  want  a  posi- 
tive rating  by  the  American  Security 
Council,  the  Coalition  for  Peace 
Through  Strength,  the  American  De- 
fense Council,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  if  you  want  a  rating  that  you 
are  strong  for  defense  and  you  are 
going  to  want  t,hat  rating  next  year, 
vote  against  the  beloved  Members 
from  this  great  side  and  his  amend- 
ment. You  will  only  end  up  with  what 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  sasrs 
he  does  not  want.  He  is  the  only  chair- 
man that  I  have  ever  seen  who  works 
agahist  the  committee,  the  efforts  of 
his  own  committee. 

So  I  do  not  care  what  he  said,  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Pat  Williams,  got 
up  and  said,  "This  is  a  pet  rock,"  and 
he  is  going  to  vote  $3.1  billion  for  a  pet 
rock.  What  idiocy.  The  last  gentleman 
out  here  wants  to  zero  it  out,  but  he 
says,  "Let's  throw  a  bone  to  it,  a  bil- 
lion or  two." 

I  say,  vote  for  the  committee  lan- 
guage, for  Pete's  sake,  and  let  us  go 
over  to  conference  where  we  can  hold 
our  heads  high  and  not  try  to  bargain 
a  Tiu-kish  rug  for  the  national  defense 
with  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Durbin].  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  has  4V4  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  it  is  the  option  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  close  the 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Ii4r.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  follow  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN].  There  was  reference  to 
a  Turkish  rug,  but  I  would  rather  be 
on  a  Turkish  rug  that  can  take  us 
somewhere  than  deal  with  the  snake 
oil  that  some  of  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  the  SDI  would  have  us  follow. 
One  of  the  main  chugs  of  snake  oil 
and  all  that  is  the  idea  that  the  scien- 
tific community  is  somehow  unani- 
mously and  by  acclamation  agreed 
that  all  this  is  going  to  work  right  now 
for  early  deployment,  when  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society,  the  leading 
body  of  cleared  scientists  of  the 
United  States,  says  we  should  study 
this  for  10  years,  "Don't  do  it  now." 
The  delayed  deployment  makes  a  lot 
of  sense;  $3.1  billion  is  a  lot  of  money. 
It  was  only  $900  million  4  years  ago. 

Even  the  scientists  at  Livermore 
Laboratory  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  $3  billion  is  enough  gener- 
ally to  provide  stability  and  reality  for 
the  work  they  want  to  do  on  the  SDI. 
Th«  Senate  right  now  is  over  $4  bil- 
lion, and  I  say  we  do  not  need  to  au- 
thorize $3.6  billion  and  we  do  not  need 
to  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the 
lowest  feasibto  level  of  funding  for  SDI.  Basi- 
cally, I  thought  that  the  $1.2  billion  in  the  [)el- 
lums  amerxJment  was  about  right  It  would 


have  permitted  basic  research  but  no  develop- 
ment 

I  have  read  and  thought  a  lot  about  SOI. 
More  and  more,  I  am  coming  to  a  strong  coiv 
elusion.  In  my  view,  star  wars — if  ever  de- 
ployed—would be  the  biggest  boondoggle  in 
ttw  history  of  our  Nation. 

First  the  strategic  defense  Initiative  cannot 
possibly  work  as  advertised.  Proponents  use 
TV  commercials  to  picture  S[}l  as  an  inpene- 
trable  umbrella  off  of  which  Soviet  missiles 
harmlessly  bounce.  Yet  not  even  the  most 
rabid  SOI  advocates  daim  that  the  "umbrella" 
could  stop  more  than  about  90  percent  of  in- 
coming missiles.  The  Soviets  have  thousands 
of  warheads;  if  only  100  got  through,  our  cities 
would  be  in  ruins. 

Second,  SOI  isn't  even  designed  to  deal 
with  ottwr  sources  of  nuclear  attack — manned 
bombers,  low-flying  cruise  missiles,  tow-trajec- 
tory missiles  launched  from  submarines,  nu- 
clear devices  smuggled  into  tfra  United  States. 
If  the  Impossible  dream  occurred  and  SOI 
were  100-percent  effective  against  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  nuclear  war  would  stiN 
t)e  an  ever-present  ttireat 

Third,  logic  makes  it  easy  to  predict  the 
Soviet  response  to  our  proceeding  with  SOI. 
The  middle  word  of  SDI  is  "defensive."  Ixjt  in 
truth,  SDI  would  give  the  United  States  tre- 
mendous offensive  capatMlities. 

The  U.S.S.R.  wouki  have  no  choice  but  to 
try  to  match  our  SDI  with  one  of  its  own.  It  is 
already  doing  some  SDI-type  research.  But 
technologically,  the  Soviet  Union  is  inferior  to 
the  United  States  and  woukj  always  lag 
behind  in  development  of  its  own  star  wars. 

And  that  poses  another  danger.  In  the  inter- 
im, the  U.S.S.R.  logically  woukj  have  little 
choice  but  to  greatly  escalate  manufacture  of 
missiles  in  order  to  ovewvhelm  our  SOI  with 
sheer  numbers  of  missiles. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  the  Soviets  and 
see  if  that  doesn't  make  sense  as  an  impera- 
tive Soviet  response  to  our  SDI  development 
A  new  nuclear  arms  race  woukl  be  ignited 
with  fatal  consequences  for  our  hopes  for 
arms  control. 

Fourth,  SOI  will  be  stupendously  expensive 
at  a  time  when  U.S.  fiscal  budget  deficits  liter- 
ally threaten  our  Natkxi's  economk:  health 
and  mortgage  the  future  of  our  chiWren  and 
grarKichiklren. 

Controversy  rages  over  ttie  $25  billton  cost 
of  the  B-1  Bomber  Program.  SOI  is  projected 
to  cost  40  times  as  nnich— $1  trillkKi.  Who  will 
pay  tfie  taxes  to  provkje  that  $1  trillion,  or  will 
we  add  that  too  to  the  debt  burden  of  our  chi- 
dren  and  their  chikJren? 

PreskJent  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
$5.2  billkm  for  SOI  for  next  year.  That's  for 
early  research  and  development.  Constructton 
and  deployment  would  come  long  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  left  office  at  a  cost  of  per- 
haps $1 00  tMllton  per  year. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  at  astounding  cost 
SOI  wouW  fall  far  short  of  safeguarding  the 
United  States  and  wouM  leave  us  less,  not 
more,  secure  from  the  fear  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust 

The  most  comnwn  pro-SOl  argument  I  hear 
from  ordinary  citizens  is  this:  "If  the  Soviets 
are  so  upset  about  SOI.  then  it  must  be  good 
for  the  United  States." 
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That  afguRMm  torgals  th*  reality  ttwt  tome 
INnga  ara  bad  for  awwyiwdy— ourselves  as 
««••  aa  our  adwraariea.  SO*  certainly  falls  nto 
ttiaC  category. 

No  doubt  the  U.S.S.R.  feers  SOI  from  a  rta- 
tionri  aeourfly  viaovpoint  As  noted  earlier,  SOI 
vMMid  giva  tfw  United  Stales  significant  offen- 


But  I  auapect  ttw  SovMs  are  equaMy  con- 
camad  about  the  coat  of  their  obligatory  ef- 
forts to  match  and  owenvhelm  SOI.  That  cost 
would  doom  ttw  hopes  of  the  current  Soviet 
leaden  to  improve  living  standards  for  their 


UMI 


Here's  an  important  point  As  a  totalitarian 
stale,  the  U.S.S.R.  can  surely  force  that  sacri- 
floe  upon  its  citizens  if  it  needs  to.  In  demo- 
cratic America,  wiN  voters  be  wiWng  to  sacri- 
fioe  their  own  purcfwaing  power  to  the  higher 
taxes  necessary  for  SOI? 

Other  pro-Sd  arguments  I  hear  are  ttiat 
SOI  ia  the  kind  of  scientific  and  tecfwiological 
mountain  tttat  Americans  like  to  dimb  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  cf«aMenge;  that  civilian  enter- 
priaes  will  benefit  from  SOI  scientific  spinoff 
as  was  ttte  case  with  our  man-on-the-Moon 
protect;  and  tfiat  defense  firms  hoMing  SDI 
contracts  wW  provide  tots  of  iot>s. 

Common  sense  and  a  little  sot>er  reflection 
ought  to  tell  us  ttiat  even  America  can't  afford 
to  pursue  every  wiN-o-ttw  wisp;  ttiat  spinoff 
benefits  are  far  too  costly  if  tfie  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  protect  is  not  sound;  and  that  the 
manufacture  o4  weapons  is  an  Inefficient  way 
to  create  jot>s  unless  the  weapons  are 
needed. 

Star  wars  has,  admittedly,  superficial  appeal 
as  a  general  corKept  But  with  $1  triUion  of 
taxpayer  money,  we  wouM  not  be  buikling  a 
general  concept  but  rattier  an  incredibly  com- 
plex array  of  terrestial  hardware.  The  truth  is 
ttiat  SOI  simply  won't  stand  up  to  any  kind  of 
reasonatile,  practical,  objective  analysis. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  where  we  are.  We  have  had 
three  votes  now.  On  the  first  vote  we 
stated  definitely  that  we  did  not  want 
to  increase  the  amount  for  SDI.  On 
the  second  vote  we  decided  we  did  not 
want  to  cut  the  funding  for  SDI  to  the 
point  where  it  would  kill  the  program. 
On  the  last  vote  we  said  that  the  com- 
mittee level  was  moderately  accepta- 
ble, but  really  not  quite  acceptable  al- 
though it  was  in  the  ballpark.  That  is 
about  where  we  are. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bmwgfil  we  will  settle  at  3.1  and 
we  are  going  to  end  up  in  the  confer- 
ence, even  though  some  do  not  think 
that  is  the  right  way  to  do  it,  and  we 
wiU  end  up  around  3.7.  That  would 
mean  a  slight  increase  for  SDI.  That  is 
one  reason  for  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  reason  relates  to  where 
this  program  is.  For  the  last  couple  of 
years  we  have  been  sliding  upward  in 
our  financing  of  SDI.  On  a  pretty  arbi- 
trary basis  we  have  been  sliding 
upward.  In  1  year  the  administration 
says  that  we  are  going  to  have  some 


demonstrations,  and  the  next  year  we 
say  that  we  are  going  to  deploy  early. 

What  this  Congress  is  saying  is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  give  more  money  to 
SDI  until  we  know  where  we  are 
going.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are 
going,  and  we  need  to  find  out  where 
we  are  going.  In  the  meantime  we 
ought  to  vote  for  Benneit  to  keep  the 
funding  steady  and  reliable,  and  then 
we  ought  to  really  insist  on  a  plan  that 
makes  some  sense  that  we  can  all 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BaNwirrrl  desire  to 
close?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  desire  to  close,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  2  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] has  1 V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  reiterate  and 
to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  the 
top  figure  that  we  keep  hearing  about 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  take  care 
of,  that  is  one  that  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  committee.  It  has  not  gotten  to 
the  floor.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
fuU  committee  of  the  Senate  is  going 
to  do,  with  the  Democrat  majority 
over  there.  This  is  not  a  fixed  figure, 
and  we  cannot  count  on  it.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  legislate  over  here,  bet- 
ting on  what  they  might  do  and  what 
we  might  be  able  to  do  if  and  when  we 
get  to  conference. 

The  figure  is  $3.6  billion.  That  is  the 
committee  figure.  That  is  the  figure 
that  is  agreed  almost  universally  is  the 
proper  figure. 

What  does  that  figure  represent?  It 
represents  last  year's  spending  level, 
with  not  even  full  inflation  considered. 

What  does  the  lower  figure  repre- 
sent? It  represents  a  45-percent  cut 
over  what  was  asked  for  by  the  admin- 
istration and  a  12-percent  negative 
growth  over  last  year.  So  it  is  not  a 
level  program,  as  has  been  said  over 
there,  if  we  go  by  that  figure. 

We  only  have  one  vote.  There  is  only 
one  question  at  issue  now.  Do  we  cut 
down  even  further?  Let  me  point  this 
out  now.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee offered  a  conforming  amendment. 
He  took  out  $18  billion  below  the  com- 
mittee figures,  but  the  SDI  funds  were 
left  in  there.  They  were  left  in  because 
they  were  important  and  were  felt  to 
be  the  correct  figure.  Now  we  are 
being  asked  to  cut  half  a  billion  even 
below  that.  It  is  unrealistic. 

We  have  one  vote.  We  can  vote  for 
the  Bennett  amendment,  which  takes 
it  down.  If  we  vote  "no"  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment,  then  we  do  not  have 
another  vote  because  the  committee 


amendment  automatically  prevails.  It 
stays  in  there,  as  it  should  and  as  we 
hope  it  will.  It  cannot  be  more  simple 
than  that.  If  we  vote  "no"  for  Bennett, 
we  preserve  the  committee  position.  It 
is  a  fair  position,  and  it  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] has  \Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VAI£NTINE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  amendment 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  ttie 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Oun,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons  to  fund 
SDI  at  a  level  of  $3.1  In  fiscal  year  1988  as 
provided  in  this  amendment. 

First  we  face  a  serious  budgetary  crisis.  It 
Is  Imprudent  and  unwise  to  commit  more  tax- 
payer dollars  to  this  long-term  program  than 
we  can  spend  productively  and  efficiently  in  1 
year. 

Moreover,  in  a  period  of  increasingly  scarce 
resources,  we  cannot  afford  to  shortchange 
vital  conventional  defense  programs  ttiat  pro- 
tect us  now  in  order  to  engage  In  a  breakneck 
effort  to  develop  a  technology  that  might  or 
might  not  be  integrated  Into  our  deterrent  at 
some  future  date. 

Second,  It  is  important  to  continue  ttie  SOI 
research  effort  at  a  vigorous,  effective  rate 
that  would  expand  our  capatxlities  and  protect 
us  against  a  sudden  technologk»l  break- 
through by  ttie  Soviets.  This  amendment  is 
consistent  with  ttiat  goal. 

Third,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  overselling 
SDI  to  the  American  publk:.  Statements  by 
overzealous  advocates  of  the  program  sug- 
gesting that  more  money  for  SDI  will  produce 
an  impenetrable  shiekJ  that  will  protect  our 
population  from  all  nuclear  threats  are  mis- 
leading and  damaging  to  our  national  security 
efforts.  Continuing  the  research  program  at 
ttie  pace  permitted  by  this  amendment  would 
help  to  keep  publk;  expectatrons  at  a  realistk: 
level. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  believe  that  SDI 
must  proceed  at  a  measured  rate  and  have 
realistic,  achievable  goals  if  it  is  to  produce 
maximum  results.  It  is  not  a  quk:k  fix  for  all 
our  defense  problems. 

In  setting  priorities  In  this  defense  authoriza- 
tion, we  must  make  through  tough  chokies. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  essential,  proven  pro- 
grams and  otfier  high-priority  research  in  favor 
of  a  speculative  effort  on  SDI. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  offers  the  best 
balance  among  our  vaikxis  natk>nal  security 
requirements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  practKal,  commonsense  approach  to  SDI. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bennett  amendment.  I 
believe  it  sets  the  stage  for  a  compro- 


mise between  the  House  and  the  other 
body.  History  shows  this  to  be  the 

CftSC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  chart  that  shows  what  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  probably  do  on 
SDI  funding  is  history  is  any  guide. 
The  chart  is  as  follows: 

SOI  FUNDING  HISTDRY  (DOE  FUNDS  INaUOED) 

[1Mb  amwb  ■  HhRSI 


Horn 
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100 
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60 
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Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  .support  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  indeed  the  House  figure 
of  3.6  is  correct,  we  ought  to  support 
the  Bennett  amendment  because  the 
history  in  the  record  of  the  House  con- 
ferees is  that  we  have  agreed  with  70 
percent  of  the  Senate  figure.  So  histo- 
ry being  otir  teacher,  if  indeed  we 
want  3.6,  we  should  vote  for  the  Ben- 
nett amendment,  because  that  is  what 
we  will  get. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

I  wotild  like  to  say  that  in  arriving  at 
the  3.1  percent,  I  did  not  myself  arrive 
at  that  percentage  on  the  basis  of  fig- 
uring out  what  was  going  to  happen  in 
the  Senate.  I  realize  that  in  the  con- 
ference we  have  Ijeen  on  the  average 
giving  70  percent  of  everything  the 
Senate  wanted.  In  other  words,  we 
have  moved  away  from  the  center 
every  year. 

But  I  did  not  arrive  at  it  that  way 
l>ecause  I  wanted  the  Members  to  have 
an  intellectual  reason  for  being  at  3.1. 
That  intellectual  decision  was  arrived 
at  by  asldng  people  from  the  staff  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
first  and  then  asking  people  in  the 
Pentagon  and  outside  the  Pentagon 
for  their  views. 

Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  whom  many  of 
us  know,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Technology, 
said  this: 

M  one  wanted  to  proceed  at  a  prudent 
pace  to  try  to  achieve  maturity  in  the  ad- 
vanced technoloKles  (in  this  field),  I  would 
say  that  couJd  be  done  at  maybe  $3  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years  *  •  *. 

You  cannot  get  a  higher  authority 
than  that. 

Dr.  Robert  Sproull.  a  member  of  the 
SDI    Science    Advisory    Board    and 


former  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board,  said  this: 

$3  billion  would  hold  the  first  team  In 
place  and  guard  against  a  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Bennett-Ridge  amendment  to  limit  SDI 
funding  to  $3.1  tiillkxi. 

The  amendment  doesn't  sfiut  down  SOI;  it 
provMes  enough  funding  to  support  a  vigorous 
and  rot)MSt  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

f4or  does  ttie  amendment  weaken  SDI;  the 
Bennett-Rklge  amendment  strengthens  the 
program  by  forcing  our  defense  planners  to 
keep  ttie  program  focused  on  funding  re- 
search in  the  most  promising  new  and  exotx: 
technotogies  that  promise  enormous  ad- 
vances in  defensive  systems  rattier  ttian  gam- 
bling on  a  broad  anay  of  fronts  including  early 
deployment  of  30-year-oW  technok>gy  like  the 
SBKKV. 

A  vibrant  SDI  research  and  devetopment 
program  can  be  valuat>le  to  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  This  amendment  provkles  us  with 
that  kind  of  program.  And  a  vibrant  SOI  re- 
search program  may  eventually  be  vakjable  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  as  a  defense 
against  a  ballistic  missile  attack.  But  it  is  far 
too  eariy  for  this  body  or  this  administratton  to 
think  about  deptoyment 

A  recently  released  report  by  the  American 
Physkal  Society  [APS]  concluded  that  "even 
in  tfie  best  of  circumstances,  a  decade  or 
more  of  Intensive  research  wouki  be  required 
to  provide  ttie  techn«al  knowledge  needed  for 
Informed  dedskxi  about  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness and  survivatxlity  of  a  directed  energy 
weapon  system." 

Further,  the  APS  report  states  emphatk»lly 
that  potential  Soviet  countermeasures  pose  a 
signifk»nt  threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
space-twsed  defensive  system.  In  sfiort  it 
would  take  far  fewer  resources  and  far  less 
techracal  sophistrcatk>n  to  defeat  SOI  than  to 
develop  and  depk>y  such  a  system. 

In  as  little  as  30  minutes,  a  space-based 
defensive  system  wouki  be  required  to  detect 
positively  kjentify,  assign  weapons  to  and  de- 
stroy 100,000  or  more  targets.  That  includes 
more  tfian  10,000  multiple  maneuvering,  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehkiles  wtiich 
coukj  be  expected  from  an  all-out  Soviet  of- 
fensive as  well  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
decoys. 

Ttie  computer  advances  atone  that  woukl 
be  required  to  devetop  a  successful  system 
are  hard  to  comprehend  for  even  our  brightest 
computer  scientist  A  full-scale  attack  woukj 
require  computers  tfiat  couW  perform  trillions 
to  quadrilltons  of  operattons  per  second,  tfiat's 
a  ttiousand  or  more  times  as  fast  as  today's 
most  powerful  machine. 

The  technk»l  merits  of  SDI  are  dearly  still 
In  questton.  SDI  is  a  tong  way  from  provkling 
Presklent  Reagan's  promised  leakproof  de- 
fense that  renders  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete. 

But  this  det>ate  is  not  about  the  cunent 
technk»l  merits  of  SDI.  This  debate  is  about 
what  level  of  funding  will  provkle  the  Penta- 
gon with  a  strong  SDI  research  and  devetop- 
ment  program  that  makes  sense  from  a  budg- 
etary as  well  as  conceptual  viewpoint 


The  SOI  plannere  in  ttie  Pentagon  have 
stiown  no  concern  for  the  current  fiscal  con- 
straints of  the  Federal  budget.  Since  1964,  ttw 
SDI  budget  has  more  than  tripled,  jumping 
from  $1.2  to  $3.5  bHlkxi  In  fiscal  1967.  And  in 
fiscal  1968,  the  administratkxi  continued  this 
pattern  of  fiscal  inesponsibility  by  proposing  a 
60-percent  increase  over  the  current  funding 
level  for  SDI  or  $5.2  billion. 

It's  time  for  ttie  star  wars  boosters  to  come 
down  to  Earth.  Congress  is  not  ready  to  turn 
ttie  planet  into  a  death  star.  And  even  if  we 
knew  that  SOI  coukt  provkje  ttie  United  Stales 
and  our  allies  with  a  perfect  astrodome  de- 
fense we  woukj  be  hard  pressed,  given  our 
current  fiscal  constraints,  to  find  more  than 
$3.1  bUNon  in  this  budget  for  SOI. 

In  additkxi,  the  Pentagon  still  has  not  ex- 
plained where  SOI  fits  in  conceptually  with  our 
overall  strategk:  modernization  program.  Ttie 
Presklent  and  the  Secretary  of  [}efense  have 
even  disagreed  over  wtiether  SDI  will  replace 
or  enhance  deterrence.  And  ttie  F>entagon's 
current  strategk:  basing  mode  proposals  have 
no  relatkxi  to  ttie  defensive  protectton  ttiat  wW 
allegedly  be  afforded  by  SDI  at  some  point  in 
ttie  future. 

A  vote  for  Bennett-Rklge  is  a  vote  to  keep 
SDI  a  vigorous  research  and  devetopment 
program.  It  will  enable  the  program  to  meet  its 
original  obiective  of  yieking  ttie  informatkxi 
needed  to  make  an  informed  dedston  in  ttie 
eariy  1990's  on  wtiether  or  not  to  devetop  and 
deptoy  a  space-t>ased  defensive  system. 

A  vote  against  ttie  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
early  deptoyment  a  vote  for  a  system  ttiat  wW 
provkle  less  than  complete  coverage  and  a 
system  that  our  strategk;  planners  have  yet  to 
show  has  any  relatton  to  the  survivat>le  deter- 
rent of  our  strategk;  forces. 
I  urge  adoptton  of  ttie  amendment 
Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  year's  de- 
fense debate  indudes  far  more  spedfk:  corv 
sKleratton  of  the  strategk:  defense  initiative 
[SOI]  ttian  has  occuned  in  prevtous  debates. 
The  SDI  Program  has  progressed  sufffciently 
that  we  must  carefully  recondto  It  with  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM]  Treaty's  provi- 
stons,  and  we  must  make  signiftoant  dedstons 
about  research  priorities. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett  to  reduce  the  overall  SOI  auttioriza- 
tton  to  $3.1  billon,  the  level  appn^ved  by  ttie 
House  last  year.  This  amount  is  sufftoient  to 
alkjw  continued  investigatton  of  SDI  technol- 
ogies. At  ttie  same  time,  it  hokte  in  ttie  reins 
on  the  programs  skyrocketing  cost 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  House  approved 
$3.1  billton  for  SDI.  I  approved  of  that  figure. 
In  conference,  the  mark  rose  to  $3.5  billton. 
That  figure  was  respectively  high.  This  year, 
the  admlnlstratton  requested  $5.2  billton  for 
SOI.  That  figure  is  too  high.  It  wouW  provkle 
the  program  with  more  money  than  couW  be 
wisely  spent  A  retum  to  $3.1  billton,  with  slip- 
page almost  inevitable  in  conference,  strikes 
me  as  a  House  level  ttiat  Is  responsibte  both 
to  ttie  Natton's  defenses  and  to  ttie  Natton's 
economy. 

Ttiis  year  we  also  are  confronted  witti  a  va- 
riety of  dedstons  regarding  near-term  deptoy- 
ment and  of  recondling  SDI  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  my  judgment  SOI  remains  a  tong- 
term  protect  Amendments  to  restrict  or  to 
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dract  tMts  or  daptoymants  of  uncertain  tech- 
nology atoiM  be  raiaelad  We  shouM  do  the 
naawch  «id  aaa  whara  the  technology  takes 
ua.  mhar  ttwn  aaOIng  for  quick  reauHs  which 
may  ba  tachnologicaly  unattainable  and  stra- 
lagicaMy  Hawed.  N  remains  in  our  best  interest 
to  tolow  an  ODdaNng  treaty  which  has  ensured 
the  siabiity  of  the  United  Statas-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic balancn.  rather  than  to  dtocard  the  treaty 
tor  a  reianco  on  eo<penaive  missile  defense 


I  would  prater  that  we  continue  with  current 
nagotialiona,  and  caat  aside  existing  treaties 
only  aa  a  last  rseori  If  and  when  our  ABM/ 
SOI  ftogram  is  more  developed  and  effective, 
laiitorptataMon  may  be  necessary,  but  that 
action  sursly  is  sti  premature  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BBimaiil. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  ai;^)eared  to  have  it. 

■CCOKDSD  VOTK 

Mr.     ASPIN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  219,  noes 
199.  not  vo^Jng  14.  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  110] 
ATES-219 


Ackermui 

Oortan  (ND) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Akaka 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

Alexander 

Downey 

Jontz 

Andetaon 

Durtoln 

Kanjorski 

Apptegate 

Dwyer 

Kaptur 

Aaptai 

Dymally 

Kastenmeier 

AUEbw 

Early 

Kennedy 

AnOoln 

Rrkart 

KenneUy 

Bates 

Edwards  (CA) 

KUdee 

Beilen«>n 

En>y 

Kleczka 

Benaett 

Evans 

Kolter 

Bennan 

PaaceU 

Kostmayer 

Blaai 

Fask> 

LaFalce 

BUbny 

FeiChan 

I^ntos 

puff 

Fish 

Leach  (lA) 

Batand 

Flake 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boniorda) 

Florio 

Lehman  (FL) 

Banker 

FViclietta 

Leland 

Bonki 

Foley 

Levin  (MI) 

Boaeo 

Ford  (III) 

Levine  (CA) 

BoQcbcr 

Frank 

Lewis  (GA) 

Btner 

Frenael 

Lowry  (WA) 

Brcnnan 

Frost 

Iiiiken.  Thomas 

BnMRKCA) 

Oarda 

MacKay 

Bniee 

Qejdenson 

Blanton 

Bnrant 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Bnatamante 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

CampbeU 

GUdonan 

Matsul 

Cardtn 

Qonxalea 

Mavroules 

carper 

Gordon 

McCloskey 

Carr 

Grandy 

McHuBh 

Chandler 

Grant 

Meyers 

Chapman 

Gray  (PA) 

Mfume 

Clarke 

Green 

Mica 

CJajr 

Guarini 

Miller  (CA) 

Coelho 

HaU(OH) 

MineU 

OoIUdi 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Ceote 

Batcher 

Moody 

Conyen 

Hawkins 

Morella 

Cooper 

Hayes  (O.) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Couthlin 

Hefner 

Mrazek 

Coyne 

Hertel 

Murphy 

Crockett 

Hochbrueckner 

Nade 

delaOana 

Horton 

Natcher 

DeFaiio 

Howard 

Neal 

OeUuiB* 

Hoyer 

Nowak 

Derrick 

Hushes 

Dakar 

Dicks 

Jambs 

Obeistar 

Diivdl 

Jeffords 

Obey 

Dtami 

Jenkins 

Olln 

Owens  (NT) 

Sabo 

Synar 

PanetU 

Savage 

Thomas  (GA) 

Patterson 

Sawyer 

Torrlcelll 

Pease 

Scheuer 

Towns 

Penny 

Schneider 

Traficant 

Pepper 

Schroeder 

Trailer 

Perkins 

Schumer 

Udal) 

Petri 

Sharp 

Valentine 

Pickett 

Sikoiaki 

Vento 

Price  (n.) 

Skaggs 

ViMSlosky 

Price  (NO 

Slattery 

Volkmer 

Puraell 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Walgren 

Rahall 

Smith  (FL) 

WaUOns 

Rancel 

Smith  (lA) 

Waxman 

Retula 

Snowe 

Weiss 

Rlrire 

Solan 

Wheat 

Rodlno 

St  Germain 

Whitten 

Roe 

Staggers 

Williams 

Rose 

Stallings 

Wise 

Rostenkowskl 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Roth 

Stokes 

Wy(ien 

Roukema 

Studds 

Yates 

Russo 

Swift 
NOES-199 

Yatron 

Andrews 

Hall  (TX) 

Owens  (UT) 

Archer 

Hammetachmldt  Oxley 

Armey 

Hansen 

Packard 

Badham 

Harris 

Parris 

Baker 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

Ballenier 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pickle 

Barnard 

Hefley 

Porter 

BarUett 

Henry 

QuiUen 

Barton 

Hcrscr 

Ravenel 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Rhodes 

Bentley 

Hopkins 

Richardson 

Bereuter 

Houghton 

Rinaldo 

Bevill 

Hubbard 

Ritter 

BUirakis 

Huckaby 

RoberU 

BlUey 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Rorhlert 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Boner  (TN) 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Inhofe 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broomfleld 

Ireland 

Rowland  (GA) 

Johnson  (CT> 

Saikl 

Buecbner 

Kasich 

Saxton 

Bunning 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Burton 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Byron 

Konnyu 

Schulze 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappell 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Lancaster 

Shumway 

Clincer 

LatU 

Shuster 

CoaU 

Leath(TX) 

Sisisky 

Coble 

Lent 

Skeen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Staughter  (VA) 

Courter 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Craic 

Upinskl 

Smith  (NJ) 

C^rane 

Uoyd 

Smith  (TX) 

Daniel 

Lott 

Smith,  Deimy 

Dannemeyer 

(OR) 

Darden 

Lujan 

Smith,  Robert 

Daub 

Lukens.  Donald 

(NH) 

Davis  (Hi) 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis  (MI) 

Mack 

(OR) 

DeLay 

Madigan 

Solomon 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Spratt 

DioGuardi 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Donnelly 

Mazzoli 

Stenholm 

Doraan(CA) 

McCandless 

Stratton 

Dreler 

McCollum 

Stump 

Duncan 

McCurdy 

SundQuist 

Dyson 

McDade 

Sweeney 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Swindall 

Emerson 

McGrath 

TaUon 

Enslish 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauke 

Erdreich 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Thomas  (CA) 

FaweU 

Michel 

Upton 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Flippo 

MlUer  (WA) 

Walker 

GaUecly 

Molinari 

Weber 

Oallo 

Mollohan 

Weldon 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Wilson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wolf 

Ginxrich 

Murtha 

WorUey 

Goodllng 

Myeis 

WyUe 

Oradlson 

Nelson 

Young  (AK> 

Gray  (IL) 

Nichols 

Young (FL) 

Gregg 

Nielson 

Gunderson 

Ortte 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Combest 

Pord(TN) 
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Holloway  Tauzin 

Jones  (NO  Taylor 

Livingston  Torres 

Ray  Vander  Jagt 
Roybal 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anthony  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 
Mr.  RoytMd  for,  with  Mr.  Combest  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PBtSOHAL  KXFLANATION 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  vote  on  the  Bennett 
amendment  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that  had  I  voted,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  Bennett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the 
notice  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
May  11.  1987,  under  paragraph  (8)  of 
section  2  of  House  Resolution  160,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  for  60 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

■At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments,  contained  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-84.  in  the  following 
order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Kemp; 

(B)  By  Representative  McCloskey; 

(C)  By  Representative  Hertel; 

(D)  By  Representative  Courter; 

(E)  By  Representative  Downey  of 
New  York; 

(F)  By  Representative  Olih; 

(G)  By  Representative  AuConr  or 
Representative  Behitett; 

(H)  By  Representative  Dornan  of 
Calif  omia;  and 
(I)  By  Representative  Buecuner. 

D  1455 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  VUx.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  comments  to  offer  at  this 
time,  but  we  reserve  the  balance  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  remind 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  that  at 
this  moment  there  absolutely  is  no  de- 
fense of  the  American  people  or  of  our 
deterrent  from  the  threat  of  a  ballistic 


missile  attack,  either  laimched  on  pur- 
pose by  an  adversary  or  a  terrorist  or 
by  accident.  None  whatsoever. 

As  this  debate  continues,  I  want  to 
remind  all  Members  that  by  treaty  we 
signed  away  the  right  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

Now,  the  debate  is  going  to  take 
place  over  the  availability  of  technolo- 
gy to  defend  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  It  is  going  to  take  place  over 
cost,  as  the  previous  amendments 
highlighted.  And  of  course  it  is  going 
to  take  place  over  the  moral  impera- 
tive or  lack  thereof  of  defense  for  our 
deterrent  and  our  citizens. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
it  Is  not  Just  Ronald  Reagan  who  be- 
lieves in  the  vision  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense for  America.  Other  than  the 
President,  the  second  strongest  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  of  strategic  defense 
technology  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  debate  in  the  Politburo. 
They  not  only  l>elieve  that  It  will 
work,  they  have  spent  $150  billion  or 
so  in  equivalent  rubles  over  10  to  15 
years  in  developing  ballistic-missile  de- 
fenses, air  defense,  theater  defense, 
and  strategic  defense. 

They  have  the  only  ABM  system  in 
the  world,  deployed  around  Moscow. 
They  have  himdreds  of  mobile  SAM- 
12  interceptors  which  are  ABM  capa- 
ble. They  are  mass-producing  compo- 
nents and  erecting  the  infrastructure 
to  break  out  of  that  1972  ABM  Treaty 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time.  The 
combination  of  their  ABM  system  in 
Moscow,  coupled  with  the  mobile  SA- 
12  interceptors,  combined  with  a  na- 
tionwide phased-array  radar  system 
that  even  this  House  unanimously  de- 
clared was  a  violation  of  ABM.  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  strategic  defense 
capability  second  to  none. 

So  the  debate  in  this  House  today  is 
not  solely  whether  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  SDI;  the  question  is 
what  would  the  world  look  like  with  a 
Soviet  Union  capable  of  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  coupled  with  a  mo- 
nopoly on  strategic  defensive  ci4>abil- 
ity?  What  kind  of  a  world  would  that 
be? 

I  want  to  say  parenthetically  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  use  their  arms.  Winston 
Churchill  put  it  best  after  the  war.  He 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
want  war.  they  Just  want  the  fruits  of 
war.  Of  course  that  is  good  Clausewit- 
zlan  theory:  That  the  art  of  war  is  not 
to  have  to  commit  your  troops  to 
battle,  the  art  of  war  is  to  capture  the 
enemy's  strategy.  The  Soviets  feel 
that  the  enemy's  strategy  would  be 
captured  if  they  have  both  offensive 
defensive  superiority. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
generally  agree  that  for  the  past  40 
years  basically  the  Soviet  Union  has 
enjoyed  a  vast  conventional  superiori- 
ty which  has  more  or  less  been  offset 
by  our  nuclear  threat  and  by  our  tech- 
nological edge? 

Bir.  KEMP.  Absolutely.  I  totally 
share  the  gentleman's  premise.  The 
Soviet  Union,  particularly  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact-NATO  theater,  has  an 
overwhelming  conventional  capability 
which  alone  is  offset  by  the  nuclear 
deterrent.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know,  although  we  have  not  talked 
about  this  personally,  that  I  do  not 
favor  denuclearizing  Elurope.  I  agree 
here  with  Mrs.  Thatcher,  who  from 
the  podium  said  just  that,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  Prime  Minister  remind- 
ed us  that  it  is  the  West's  nuclear  de- 
terrent that  prevents  Europe  from 
being  overwhelmed.  She  supports  the 
INF  deterrent  forces  that  was  de- 
ployed in  NATO  Europe  in  1983-84. 

Mr.  WIIJSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman there,  too.  but  if  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield.  I  would 
think  that  his  position  and  my  posi- 
tion are  probably  not  going  to  prevail, 
that  certainly  all  evidence  is  toward  a 
treaty  which  will  pull  the  large 
number  of  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  out  of  Europe,  leaving  only 
the  conventional  superiority  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  looks  as  though  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  let  us  hope  that  it 
is  far  enough  down  the  road.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  that 
some  real  tough  questions  are  asked 
about  verif  lability  and  compliance. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Assuming  that  the 
gentleman's  views  and  mine  do  not 
prevail,  and  Mr.  Thatcher's  and  the 
German  Chancellor's— It  does  not  look 
as  though  our  view  is  going  to  prevail. 
It  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  sign 
this  treaty.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
that  deterrent  will  be  removed  and  it 
wiU  only  be  their  enormous  conven- 
tional superiority  versus  our  hoped-for 
technological  edge. 

Would  it  not  seem  to  be  the  most 
reckless  possible  move  for  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something  that  is  going  to 
remove  that  technological  edge? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  premise  upon  which 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  based, 
and  go  a  step  further.  The  technologi- 
cal base  of  a  free  society  is  insur- 
mountable by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
the  one  edge  that  we  must  never  give 
up.  It  is  the  edge  that  the  free  mind  of 
a  free  people  in  a  free  society  must 
never  lose,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the 
thing  that  scares  the  Soviet  Union  the 
most.  I  think  that  it  is  the  reason  that 
they  are  back  at  the  negotiating  table. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  used 
provocatively  or  to  expand  our  bor- 


ders, but  it  should  be  used  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  our  people, 
our  deterrent,  our  allies. 

I  want  to  say  that  even  though  some 
of  my  colleagues  do  not  believe  In  SDI. 
one,  the  same  technology  that  we  are 
debating  today  is  being  developed  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  two.  it  Is  the 
type  of  technology  that  would  help 
defend  Europe  and  Israel  from  the 
threat  of  a  ballistic  missile  theater 
attack.  EMrope  and  Israel  today  are 
spending  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  try  to  develop  ATBM— anti- 
tactical  ballistic  missile  defense.  It 
seems  to  me— I  am  not  going  to  use 
the  word  "hypocritical."  but  it  is  disin- 
genuous in  the  extreme  for  Members 
to  say  that  we  are  willing  to  share  the 
technology  with  Europe,  we  are  will- 
ing to  share  the  technology  with 
Israel,  but  we  will  not  use  that  same 
technology  to  defend  the  American 
people  against  the  Soviet  threat. 

One  poll  taken  recently  by  Penn  & 
Schoen,  a  very  respected  pollster,  said, 
believe  it  or  not,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  think  that  we  are 
now  defended  against  ballistic  missiles. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  this 
debate  to  remind  not  only  our  col- 
leagues but  the  American  people  that 
we  have  no  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles.  We  defend  ourselves  against 
tanks,  we  defend  ourselves  against 
submarines,  we  defend  ourselves 
against  aircraft  to  a  certain  degree. 
We  do  not— we  do  not,  repeat— defend 
ourselves  against  the  threat  of  a  ballis- 
tic missile  attack.  It  seems  to  me  in 
the  context  of  this  debate  that  we 
ought  to  remind  ourselves  that  there 
have  been  several  recent  experiments 
in  technology,  both  exotic  technology 
as  well  as  very  much  proven,  off-the- 
shelf  technology  of  kinetic-energy 
weapons  that  could  be  deployed  in  the 
near  term. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  direct  the  Department 
of  E>efense  to  initiate  full-scale  engi- 
neering and  development  of  a  first- 
phase  strategic  defense  by  1993.  I  am 
aware  that  I  will  not  win  debate  over 
my  amendment.  But  I  want  to  send  a 
very  sharp  signal  to  this  administra- 
tion that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  deploy  SDI  is  not  a  technologi- 
cal debate,  it  is  a  political  debate.  And 
if  there  is  to  be  a  political  debate, 
there  has  to  be  someone  to  stand 
beside  those  men  and  women  who  un- 
derstand the  efficacy  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense technology,  and  to  tell  this  ad- 
ministration, irrespective  of  what  the 
left  wing  wants  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  beUeve  that  it 
is  morally  imperative,  polltlcaUy  prac- 
tical, technologically  feasible,  and  fis- 
cally responsible  for  us  to  move  to 
deploy  off-the-shelf  kinetic-energy 
weapons  in  a  point  defense,  in  an  ex- 
atmosphere  defense,  and  in  the  boost- 
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phaw  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
Amnica. 

D  1505 

I  want  to  remind  my  coDeasues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  that 
Preaidait  Kemiedy,  in  1962  did  not 
stand  up  before  the  American  people 
iffMj  say.  "We  are  going  to  research 
and  test  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
might  be  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
IfootL"  He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

He  said.  "We  are  going  to  go  to  the 
Moon."  I  do  not  Imow  if  he  knew  that 
we  could  do  it.  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  he  believed  we  could. 

There  were  a  number  of  scientists 
who  questitmed  whether  it  should  be 
done,  but  President  Kennedy  made 
the  pcdltical  decision,  and  Wemher 
Von  Braun  and  the  distinguished  sci- 
entific commimity  cooperated  in 
achieving  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments of  modem  history. 

If  you  think  going  to  the  Moon  is 
impcHlant.  it  is  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant, and  I  would  agree  more  impor- 
tant, to  defend  our  families,  our  chil- 
dren, our  allies,  and  to  begin  to  devel- 
ao  *>  technology  that  is  peaceful,  that 
is  positive,  and  will  prevent  war,  both 
in  space  and  on  Earth. 

And  it  is  irresponsible  for  the  left 
wing  critics  of  SDI  to  call  SDI  "star 
wars."  SDI  is  not  "star  wars,"  it  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  war.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  war,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
moral  imperative. 

Would  SDI  be  a  perfect  shield?  No. 
Can  it  disrupt  the  Soviet  planners? 
Yes.  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
vote  in  favor  of  forcing  this  adminis- 
tration to  move  to  an  IOC  date  of  1993 
for  the  development  and  deployment 
of  strategic  defense. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
hV»  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  McCtoSKTg]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  purposes  of 
general  debate  and  also  in  specific  op- 
position to  the  Kemp  amendment. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  from  a 
standpoint  of  three  areas.  First  of  all, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  and 
unauthorized  to  break  the  ABM 
Treaty.  There  are  severe  problems  and 
concerns  as  to  costs:  for  example,  on 
the  space-based  kinetic  Icill  vehicle. 
The  stnmger  proponents  would  admit 
that  the  costs  of  the  initial  launches 
in  1992  to  1994.  whenever  it  would  be, 
would  be  in  the  area  of  $60  billion 
plus,  and  as  we  also  know  from  recent 
scientific  reports,  there  is  a  real  con- 
cern about  survivability. 

In  particular,  the  recent  report 
through  Senator  Johmstom's  staff  that 
some  85  percent  of  our  missiles  would 
be  vulnerable  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
confrontation  involving  the  space- 
based  kinetic  kill  vehicle. 


Particularly  in  a  letter  to  us  recent- 
ly, and  I  would  say  also,  to  allude  to 
some  statements  Just  made,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp]  is 
dead  wrong  in  a  number  of  assertions 
that  he  makes  the  case  for  immediate 
SDI  deployment. 

In  a  letter  to  us  recently,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  said 
that  there  is  a  "consensus,"  that  there 
is  "more  rapid  progress  than  anticipat- 
ed" when  SDI  began. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  leading  scientific  community  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  has  spoken  most  authoritatively 
in  this  regard  when  the  Association  of 
Physical  Scientists,  people  from  such 
institutions  as  Harvard,  MIT,  AT&T, 
Bell  Laboratories,  the  Lawrence  Berk- 
ley Laboratory,  the  Sandia  National 
Laboratory,  the  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory,  and  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  said  that  there  is 
no  Justification  at  this  time  for  any 
sort  of  "deployment  now"  philosophy. 

I  would  note  that  all  these  people 
are  not  leftists  or  of  the  left,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  They  are  people  work- 
ing for  us  with  top  security  clearances. 

What  did  they  say  about  the  tech- 
nology touted  in  the  President's 
March  23,  1983.  speech? 

*  •  •  We  estimate  that  even  in  the  best  of 
circumstances,  a  decade  or  more  of  Intensive 
research  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
technical  knowledge  needed  for  an  informed 
decision  about  the  potential  effectiveness 
and  survivability  of  directed  energy  weapon 
systems.  In  addition,  the  important  issues  of 
overall  sjrstem  Integration  and  effectiveness 
depend  upon  information  that,  to  our 
luiowledge,  does  not  yet  exist. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Liver- 
more  National  Lab,  Dr.  Oeorge  Miller, 
surely  no  opponent  of  SDI  technology, 
of  our  Nation's  security,  was  recently 
quoted  in  the  last  week  of  March: 

"What  is  the  value  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  space  based  KKV  if  it  can  be 
overcome?  We,  in  fact,  even  have  some 
ideas  that  suggest  they  (the  Soviets) 
would  not  have  to  develop  a  brand  new 
fleet  of  missiles,  but  merely  modify 
the  ones  they  have.  •  •  •" 

Such  a  system  also  would  require 
that  we  first  abandon  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  the  House  has  gone  on 
record  that  we  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
so  on  that  basis  alone,  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Bto. 
Kemp]  has  also  asserted  that  Ameri- 
cans may  not  understand  the  intrica- 
cies of  smart  bullets.  But,  they  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  have  Soviet 
missiles  pointed  at  them,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  correct:  but  Americans 
want  to  l}e  defended. 

Deterrence  has  lieen  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  security,  but  a  defense 
that  cannot  survive  attack  cannot 
deter  nuclear  war. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  an  American  who  may  very 


well    understand    the    intricacies    of 
SMART  buUets  put  it  this  way: 

*  *  *  A  system  employing  ground-based 
and  space-lMued  kinetic  kill  vehicles  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  cost-effective  against 
a  major  Soviet  strategic  attack,  even  if  it 
were  directed  at  U.S.  strategic  forces  rather 
tlian  at  the  UJ5.  urban-industrial  complex. 
The  system  would  be  still  less  effective  at 
defending  the  latter  set  of  targets.  In  other 
words,  a  Soviet  attack  reconfigured  to  pene- 
trate the  system  would  be  able  successfully 
to  attack  its  targets  *  *  '  Moreover,  the  of- 
fense could  also  directly  attack  the  defen- 
sive system,  especially  its  space  based  seg- 
ment, blinding  its  sensors  or  destroying  its 
satellites. 

One  crucial  factor  alresuly  alluded  to 
which  has  not  been  discussed  in  the 
letter  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kncp]  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  cost. 

Even  supporters  have  to  concede 
that  the  price  of  a  multilayered  SDI 
system  wUl  be  at  least  $121  billion. 

Other  estimates  go  over  $300  billion. 
What  sort  of  money  is  this  in  constant 
or  then  year  dollars?  We  Just  do  not 
know. 

The  George  C.  Marshall  report  says 
only  a  "modest"  Soviet  effort  would  be 
required  to  blind  or  disable  three  or 
foiM-  low-earth  orbit  sensor  satellites 
which  are  the  fire  control  eyes  of  the 
system.  The  satellites  themselves  are 
estimated  to  cost  $1  billion  each. 

I  would  also  say  again,  the  American 
Physical  Society  points  out,  and  I  will 
abbreviate  because  of  the  concerns  of 
time,  that  anything  we  are  likely  to 
put  up  there  in  the  late  1980's,  early 
1990's,  would  be  very  susceptible  to 
Soviet  technologies  that  are  much  less 
costly  than  the  technologies  that  we 
have  put  up,  so  for  these  and  numer- 
ous other  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  we  today  go  on 
record  as  defeating  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  16  minutes  to  the  very  ebullient, 
veracious,  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HimTER]. 

Mr.  UUNTEU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  discussion  alwut  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  and  arms  control 
without  really  discussing  the  national 
interests  and  how  we  can  best  serve 
those  interests  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  to  what  it  is 
going  to  take  to  maintain  a  deterrence 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Very  simply, 
that  means  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union 
from  attacking  us.  That  is  what  deter- 
rence really  is.  It  is  not  arms  control  in 
an  isolated  sense.  It  is  keeping  the 
other  side  from  wanting  to  attack  the 
United  States. 

We  have  a  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  that  does 


not  mean  Just  defending  Cheyenne 
Mountain,  it  does  not  mean  defending 
command  and  control  centers,  it  does 
not  mean  defending  submarines  by 
hiding  them.  It  means  providing  for 
the  defense  of  the  American  communi- 
ties that  are  scattered  between  our 
two  coasts.  We  have  been  really  abro- 
gating that  responsibility,  because  in 
the  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction our  people  are  held  hostage 
to  our  strategic  policy,  and  there  is  no 
defense.  I  think  this  is  a  point  that 
has  to  be  made  again  and  again  to  the 
American  people,  because  they  do  not 
realize  it,  but  there  is  no  defense 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

It  is  really  a  misnomer  to  talk  about 
SDI  as  star  wars  because  it  is  really  a 
system  that  defends  against  land  ex- 
plosions, nuclear  explosions  in  the 
American  community.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  rely  on  deterrence,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  rely  on  Soviet  good 
will. 

The  other  day  we  had  a  little 
Afghan  boy  who  walked  down  the 
aisle  here  and  talked  to  a  number  of 
Members  on  the  Democrat  and  Reput)- 
lican  side.  He  was  limping  because  he 
had  met  the  Soviet  representatives 
who  were  flying  Hind  helicopters  in 
Afghanistan,  who  had  fired  them  at 
him  as  he  walked  away  from  a  small 
village  and  he  had  been  shot  quite 
badly. 

This  community,  Washington,  DC, 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  is 
filled  with  victims  of  Soviet  good  will. 
The  Afghan  people,  the  Cambodian 
people,  the  Cuban  people,  many 
people  throughout  the  world  realize 
that  for  weaker  people  who  do  not 
have  a  strong  military  system  there  is 
no  Soviet  good  will. 

So  what  we  are  reaUy  talking  about 
is  maintaining  a  deterrence  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  aggression  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  deterrence  can  be  made 
up  of  two  things.  It  can  be  made  up  of 
a  retaliatory  capability,  but  also  a  de- 
fensive capability,  a  capability  to  stop 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles.  Once  again,  I 
would  challenge  my  friends  in  the 
House  who  cite  all  of  these  scientists 
who  claim  that  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  cannot  be  accomplished, 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  1962  a  dollar 
would  buy  one  foiu--millionth  of  the 
computing  power  that  it  wiU  today, 
and  very  few  people  at  that  time 
would  ever  have  predicted  we  could  do 
as  much  with  technology  in  computers 
as  we  in  fact  can  do.  All  we  are  doing 
with  SDI  is  asking  the  question:  Can 
we  defend  America? 

Maybe  when  we  have  the  answer  to 
that  question  we  should  go  one  way  or 
the  other  politically.  But  we  are  doing 
a  disservice  to  oiu-  people  to  not  ask 
the  question.  I  mean  that  is  what  SDI 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KekpI  to  ask  him  what  we  could  do 
with  the  early  deployment  of  SDI? 
What  Idnd  of  system  could  we  build  if 
we  went  into  the  early  1990's  and  at- 
tempted to  deploy? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  California  yield- 
ing. 

Before  I  answer  that,  I  Just  want  to 
remind  my  colleague  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  that  the  very  same 
arguments  he  was  making  against  the 
Kemp  amendment  to  move  towards  a 
specific  IOC  date  or  specific  date  for 
development  and  deployment  have 
Ijeen  used  before— and  proven  wrong. 
When  Churchill  got  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1933,  1934, 
and  1935  and  was  arguing  for  an  air 
defense  ministry  against  Nazi  bomb- 
ers, the  argimient  was  made,  no,  it  is 
too  costly.  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
Chiurchill— the  bombers  will  always 
get  through.  The  technology  of  a 
bomber  can  offset  the  technology  of 
defense,  they  said.  Radar  will  not  work 
they  said;  It  is  too  costly. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what  was 
costly:  The  loss  of  lives  in  Britain.  In 
the  battle  for  Britain  the  loss  of  young 
men  at  the  Battle  of  Dimkirk  was  be- 
cause of  the  iU-preparedness  of  the 
British  Empire  for  the  harsh  realities 
of  an  adversary  that  was  moving 
quickly  to  rearm. 

The  argument  is  made  today  that 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  the 
Soviet  ballistic  missUe  threat.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  well 
aware  of  an  event  in  1984  over  Kwaja- 
lein  Island  in  the  South  Pacific.  An  in- 
terceptor missile  was  laimched  from 
Vandenljerg  Air  Force  Base  against  an 
ICBM  laimched  by  the  Army  at  KwaJ- 
alein  120  miles  into  the  air.  That  mis- 
sile traveled  thousands  of  miles  and 
destroyed  its  target. 

That  kinetic  energy  weapon  inter- 
cept, while  certainly  far  from  a  com- 
plete system,  at  least  provided  the 
technological  base  for  perfecting  this 
wonderful  technology.  I  say  wonderful 
because  it  should  be  reassuring  to  our- 
selves to  have  the  ability  to  defend 
against  a  missile  attack.  A  derivative 
of  the  same  technology  is  under  study 
by  Israel,  which  desperately  needs  a 
defense  against  SS-21's  deployed  in 
Syria,  and  the  anticipated  deployment 
of  Soviet  SS-23'8  that  could  reach  into 
the  military  bases  of  Israel  within  Just 
minutes.  There  needs  to  be  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  for  Europe, 
for  Asia  and  for  Israel,  and  that  tech- 
nology is  at  hand. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want 
to  make. 

D  1520 

When  we  are  fighting  a  war  such  as 

the  war  we  are  fighting  against  cancer, 

we    do    not    wait    for    some    perfect 

weapon.  We  deploy  every  single  thing 


we  can  find  that  is  efficacious  in  the 
war  against  cancer,  whether  it  is  leu- 
kemia, lx>ne  cancer,  breast  cancer, 
brain  cancer,  we  use  all  of  the  weapons 
we  have.  What  the  Kemp  amendment 
says  is  let  us  begin  to  develop  what  we 
can  now  to  provide  a  first  layer  de- 
fense in  the  early  1990's. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Callfor- 
nia  is  weU  aware  of  the  HEDI  Pro- 
gram, the  ERIS  technology,  the  abili- 
ty to  deploy  right  now  at  Grand  Fotlcs, 
ND.  a  point  defense  system  and  ulti- 
mately expand  it  to  include  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  This  would  be 
only  a  beginning,  not  a  perfect  de- 
fense: but  in  my  view  even  limited  de- 
ployments would  introduce  so  much 
doubt  into  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  ability  to  mount  a 
successful  attack  on  the  United  States 
that  they  would  never  be  tempted 
even  to  threaten  such  an  attack. 
Second,  a  U.S.  SDI  deployment  would 
cause  them  to  divest  resources  away 
from  their  offensive  buildup,  to  at- 
tempt to  find  ways  to  overcome  our 
defense.  And  that  is  the  type  of  tech- 
nological race  they  can  never  win. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  architecture  that 
could  be  buUt  up  by  1992,  1993,  1994. 
at  a  reasonable  and  prudent  cost, 
probably  somewhere  in  the  range  of  3 
to  4  percent  of  our  total  defense 
budget.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  pru- 
dent over  the  next  5  to  7  years  and  it 
is  something  that  I  think  this  country 
not  only  should  make  a  political  deci- 
sion about,  but  I  think  it  would  be  the 
one  thing  that  would  msJce  the  Soviet 
Union  l>egin  to  be  serious  about  nego- 
tiating a  reduction  in  offensive  capa- 
bility.          

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  make  one 
point  with  my  friend  from  New  York 
because  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  point. 
He  points  out  that  the  SDI  budget  is 
really  only  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  and  yet  it  was  that  1  percent 
that  most  experts  on  the  left  and  the 
right  agree  brought  Gorlsachev  to  the 
negotiating  table.  So  how  valuable  was 
that  1  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
that  finally  brought  the  Soviets,  after 
all  of  the  so-called  experts  had  pre- 
dicted they  would  not  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  to  the  negotiating 
table?  I  would  say  it  was  a  very  valua- 
ble investment  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  this  House. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further. 

B£r.  HUNTER.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend  from  New  York. 

BCr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  San 
Diego  for  this  additional  time.  Last 
October  the  gentleman  mentioned 
some  key  Democrats,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  who  was  op- 
posed to  it— and  no  wonder.  He  was  op- 
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pond  to  the  •Ir-launehed  cruise  mis- 
gdes.  Ma-lAunehed  eruise  minUes. 
■gBlnit  production  of  the  B-1.  What 
ftbottt  Kucene  Rostow  and  Zbigniew 
Bnaimki?  They  are  distinguished 
Democrats  who  suKwrt  beginning  the 
develoimient  and  deployment  of  a 
strategic  defense  for  ourselves,  our 
allies  in  Surope,  in  Israel  and  Asia.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  aa  with  it,  and  I 
think  Ttmrawiq  the  Kemp  amendment 
would  be  a  helpful  message  not  only  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  to  this  White 
House  that  we  in  Congress  think  it  is 
time  to  make  that  political  decision 
that  we  have  beoi  waiting  so  long  for. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

The  gentlonan  from  New  York, 
toward  the  end  of  his  earlier  remarks, 
talked  about  a  percentage  as  cost.  I 
notice  in  reading  his  entire  amend- 
ment evm  though  he  calls  for  the  ini- 
tial deployment  that  he  has  no  cost 
figure,  no  dollar  figure  at  all.  Could 
the  gentlonan  tell  us  what  this  system 
would  cost  under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUMTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  K«np  amendment 
does  not  talk  about  cost  because  it 
does  not  mandate  any  cost.  It  Just  tells 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  that  would  give  us  an 
IOC  date  in  1993.  They  then  would 
submit  that  to  the  Congress  and  that 
thai  would  be  at  least  a  program  we 
could  debate  without  all  of  this  esoter- 
ica.  We  would  have  something  specific 
to  debate.  What  I  object  to  is  research 
and  testing,  and  research  and  testing 
ad  infinitum  with  no  end  in  sight.  It  is 
time  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  de- 
veloping  and  deploying  the  system. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  What  would  the  cost 
be? 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  Marshall  Institute 
estimates  it  would  be  $121  billion  over 
7  years.  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  BCr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gMitleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
for  a  question  and  a  statement.  First  I 
think  it  somewhat  represents  that 
anyone  who  is  not  in  a  "deploy  now," 
"massive  funding"  mood  is  somehow 
abscdutely  certain  that  the  SDI  will 
never  woik.  That  is  not  true.  I  would 
hark  back  to  the  American  Fiscal  Soci- 
ety's statement  that  this  work  is  nec- 
essary and  should  go  on  for  the  next 


10  years  and  then  we  could  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  deployment. 

Second,  I  would  say  also  that  Mr. 
KzMP  really  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion implicit  in  his  amendment  that 
was  raised  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hkrtkl. 
The  proponents  of  such  policies  are 
talking  $60  to  $150  billion  now  for  a 
very  vulnerable  technology  which  has 
been  in  effect  downgraded  by  the  top 
and  militarily  cleared  fiscal  scientists 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  a 
legitimate  question  both  as  to  efficien- 
cy and  cost,  Mr.  Kmp,  and  where  is 
the  money  coming  from? 

Mr.  UUNTKK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  Just  make  a  point  that  SDI  in 
itself  really  asks  the  question.  If 
people  will  agree  that  we  need  to  at 
least  ask  the  question  "can  we  defend 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles?"  to 
some  degree  the  quickness  with  which 
we  get  that  answer  is  going  to  be  a 
fimction  of  the  amount  of  resources 
that  this  House  is  willing  to  put  into 
it. 

You  are  not  going  to  have  an  early 
answer  to  the  question  if  you  do  not 
spend  some  money  for  it. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  very  honest  in  presenting 
that  question  and  that  is  why  I  am 
glad  we  are  talking  about  the  facts  of 
the  situation  here. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
talked  about  the  first  10  years.  So  I 
think  you  are  talking  about  the  initial 
operating  capability,  $50  billion.  What 
would  the  full  operational  cost  be  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York?  If  he 
estimates  an  IOC  at  $50  billion  he  is 
talking  about  $150  to  $200  billion  for  a 
full  scale  system. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  know  ul- 
timately what  the  full  scale  system  is 
going  to  look  like  any  more  than  one 
knows  what  the  triad  is  going  to  look 
like  in  the  year  2000. 

But  I  was  suggesting  that  the  very 
distinguished  Marshall  Institute,  made 
up  of  distinguished  scientists  who  are 
supportive  of  SDI,  said  it  would  take 
between  3  and  4  percent  of  the  DOD 
budget. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question:  Does  he  think  it  is  worth  3 
or  4  percent  of  oiv  whole  defense 
budget  to  invest  in  a  system  and  a 
technology  that  can  defend  the  United 
States  of  America  against  the  threat 
to  baUlstic  missUe  attack?  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  a  key  point  here.  He 
admits  it  will  probably  cost  under  the 
Marshall  Institute's  proposal  $200  bil- 
lion, maybe  a  little  bit  less.  Is  it  worth 
it?  No.  If  one  missile  gets  through— 


and  the  gentleman  does  admit  it  would 
not  be  perfect— if  one  missile  gets 
through  it  destroys  New  York  City, 
Los  Angeles,  my  hometown  or  yours,  it 
is  not  worth  it.  no. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  make  one  last 
point  to  my  friends  who  talk  about  the 
fact  that  this  possibly  will  not  be  per- 
fect and  some  missiles,  only  a  percent- 
age of  missiles  will  be  eliminated.  The 
people  who  live  in  those  American 
communities  that  were  targeted  by  the 
missiles  that  were  eliminated  probably 
feel  that  it  was  enormously  beneficial. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  biggest  disaster 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  whole  purpose  is  to 
erode  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  plan  an  attack.  They  would  never 
plan  a  launch  against  the  United 
States  if  they  thought  only  one,  two, 
or  three  missiles  could  get  through. 
They  are  not  crazy.  They  are  wrong 
but  they  are  not  crazy.  And  there  is  no 
way  they  would  launch  a  fuU-scale  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States  of 
America  knowing  that  they  would  not 
have  the  ability  to  destroy  our  deter- 
rent. Strategic  defense  would  not  only 
protect  our  deterrent  but  it  would  pro- 
tect people  and  I  think  it  is  morally 
right. 

lAi.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  be- 
cause I  want  to  correct  the  record  and 
I  could  not  get  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  24  Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  said  that  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  is  opposed  to  aU  major 
systems  since  their  inception.  That  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  truth 
and  the  record.  Harold  Brown  was  one 
of  the  conceivers  of  the  cruise  missile. 
He  supported  it  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  supported  it  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  he  created  the 
Joint  Cruise  Missile  Office. 

Under  this  administration  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Defense  the  MX  came 
through  the  development  program.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  MX  and  a  mov- 
able mobile  basing  mode  so  that  it 
would  be  survivable. 

During  his  administration  the  D-5 
Trident  missile  came  to  fruition  and 
development  and  the  Stealth  bomber 
also  was  put  into  development.  All  of 
these  programs  which  .;umposed  a 
better  part  of  the  modernization  of 
our  triad  were  brought  into  being  be- 
cause of  his  leadership.  I  think  for  the 
gentleman  to  say  or  to  suggest  that 
Harold  Brown  was  not  a  responsible 
spokesman  on  defense  is  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous. Let  me  quote  to  you  what 
Harold  Brown  recently  said  about 
early  deployment: 

The  1993-94  initial  deployment  date  is  dif- 
ficult to  credit.  Six  years  is  the  same  time 


period  as  elapsed  between  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's 1981  decision  to  produce  the 
B-1  (which  had  begun  development  In  the 
1970s,  but  was  modified  in  design  after  1981) 
and  its  initial  deployment.  Seven  years  is 
about  the  same  time  as  it  will  talte  to  deploy 
an  aircraft  carrier  if  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  first  funds  for  it  this  year.  Can 
anyone  believe  that  these  systems  are  any- 
where near  as  complex  as  even  a  first  slice 
of  an  SDI  system,  or  that  a  first-step  SDI 
design  is  anywhere  near  as  well  defined  as 
the  B-1  was  in  1981  or  an  aircraft  carrier  is 
now,  or  that  its  components  are  as  ready? 
The  question  answers  itself.  If  a  fast-bum 
booster  is  not  in  development  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  because  there  is  now  no  need  for 
It.  A  U.S.  decision  to  proceed  with  a  space- 
based  KKV  layer  would  provide  a  strong 
motivation  for  Soviet  development  of  fast- 
bum  boosters,  space  mines,  and  other 
counters.  Those  can  be  developed  and  de- 
ployed more  easily,  quickly,  and  che«>ly 
than  the  space-based  KKVs.  The  Sovlete 
would  be  imprudent  not  to  do  so,  and  in 
these  matters  the  Soviets  are  not  impru- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    [Mr. 

Olik]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  a  few  minutes  about  some  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  where  we  are  in 
the  SDI.  We  just  passed  the  Bennett 
amendment  which  means  that  we  are 
basically  leveling  off  the  fimding  of 
the  SDI  for  1  more  year.  2  years  lev- 
eled off.  That  is  enough  money  prot>- 
ably  for  an  adequate  level  of  research. 
It  is  not  enough  money  to  start  devel- 
oping hardware,  it  Is  not  enough 
money  to  deploy.  I  do  not  know  for 
sure  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
different  amendments  here  this  after- 
noon. We  have  two  regarding  early  de- 
ployment. If  those  amendments  fail 
where  are  we?  We  are  in  a  position 
where  the  administration  has  been 
going  in  one  direction,  pushing  early 
deployment,  and  I  will  not  argue  that 
particular  question  right  now.  but  we 
are  not  fimding  that  level  of  activity 
adequately,  at  least  without  running 
into  the  research.  So  where  are  we? 

I  think  we  are  in  deep  trouble  with 
the  program  unless  we  get  it  back  on 
the  track  because  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  and  the  SDIO  are 
not  together.  We  are  not  anywhere 
near  together  and  we  need  to  get  to- 
gether because  in  my  view  some  good 
can  come  out  of  the  SDI  research 
work.  I  think  most  of  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  do  can  ultimately  be 
done  to  some  degree.  And  if  we  are 
careful  and  use  some  strategy  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  good 
out  of  that.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  this  program,  get  it  on  the  track 
and  get  agreement  between  some 
people,  it  is  going  to  die.  You  will  not 
ultimately  fund  a  program  where  we 
are  as  far  apart  as  we  are. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  General 
Abramson  to  develop  a  plan  at  least 
for  the  research  phase,  for  the  last 


year  and  a  half.  A  year  go  in  the 
spring  he  said.  "I'll  be  ready  in  a  year. 
I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what  we  will 
be  working  on,  how  long  it  will  take, 
how  much  it  will  cost,  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  feel  we  know  what  we 
would  like  to  do  next." 

This  spring  there  was  no  plan  of 
that  nature  presented.  I  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  when  the  general 
made  his  report  to  Congress.  I  read 
the  unclassified  report  and  I  read 
almost  all  the  words  in  the  classified 
report.  I  might  say  the  classified 
report  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
useful  information  in  it.  It  was  very 
encouraging  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  research.  It  raised  my  con- 
fidence in  the  program. 

But  there  was  no  plan  still  because 
you  still  could  not  tell  for  any  phase  of 
the  program  where  we  were  going, 
how  much  it  was  going  to  cost  to  get 
there  and  what  we  were  going  to  do  to 
get  there  and  when  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  have  an 
amendment,  sixth  on  the  list  this 
afternoon,  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  how  do  we  get  going  toward  a 
better  plan.  I  urge  the  majority,  the 
minority  of  the  Congress  to  think 
about  this  program,  to  support  my 
amendment  when  I  tell  you  about  it 
because  it  deals  with  the  practical  as- 
pects. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  SDI 
that  is  worth  anything  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  on  to  a  plan  that  Congress 
understands  and  agrees  with.  But  we 
will  never  get  there. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from      California      [Mr. 

HZRGEHl. 

Mr.  HERDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  early  deploy- 
ment of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  upcoming  Kemp  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  have 
no  defense  program  when  we  speak  of 
nuclear  weaponry.  What  we  have  is  a 
system  which  relies  on  holding  civilian 
populations  hostage  in  order  to  deter 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  inex- 
cusable that,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  busied  itself  in  developing  strate- 
gic defense  technology  over  the  last 
decade,  and  has  actually  put  into  place 
an  ABM  system  to  defend  Moscow. 
American  citizens  are  not  being  de- 
fended against  that  same  threat  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  must  change.  We 
must  take  steps  to  defend  America,  to 
make  nuclear  war  obsolete,  and  to 
begin  moving  from  offensive  to  defen- 
sive weapons.  At  such  time  as  the 
technology  to  do  this  is  available,  we 
should  move  swiftly  to  put  it  in  place. 
Not  to  do  so  is  to  deprive  our  Nation 
and  our  families  of  the  sectuity  they 
are  depending  upon  us  in  the  Congress 
to  provide. 

Research  funding  is  very  important, 
as  is  the  necessity  of  testing  this  tech- 


nology. But  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
we  are  currently  spending  on  research 
and  testing  will  not  save  one  American 
life  or  protect  one  American  home 
from  nuclear  attack  unless  SDI  is  de- 
ployed. Therefore,  deployment  is  the 
most  important  issue  in  the  debate 
over  SDI. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  cur- 
rently believe  we  already  have  a  de- 
fense system  which  will  protect  them 
against  nuclear  attack.  They  cannot 
conceive  that  their  Government  would 
not  do  everything  possible  to  be  pro- 
tecting them.  Let's  not  let  these 
people  down.  Let's  guarantee  their  se- 
curity through  near-term  deployment 
of  SDI. 

a  1535 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]  . 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port a  strong  national  defense.  I  have 
consistently  supported  our  SDI  iwo- 
gram.  We  say  that  this  is  an  R^cD  pro- 
gram; another  Congress,  another  ad- 
ministration will  make  the  decision  on 
deployment. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  at  another  crossroads  for  arms 
control  and  the  SDI  progress.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  reinterpretatlon  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  presents  a  real 
hazard  to  our  prudent  SDI  Program. 

I  think  that  we  can  consistently  sup- 
port a  strong  R4eD  program  without 
pushing  deployment  for  deployment's 
sake.  I  believe  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  taUor  oiu-  retalia- 
tion to  Soviet  violations  in  arms  con- 
trol is  a  very  good  general  g\iide  for 
our  strategy. 

I  think  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  ob- 
viously a  case  where  it  appears  that  we 
could  counter  with  vpropriate  sur- 
veillance systems.  But  a  broad  inter- 
pretation would  permit  full  develop- 
ment and  testing  up  to  the  final  step 
of  deployment  of  space-based  antibal- 
listic  missile  systems  which  are  based 
on  exotic  technologies. 

Knowledgeable  authorities  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason,  no  scien- 
tific need  to  abandon  the  ABM  Treaty 
at  this  time;  that  these  restrictions 
represent  no  serious  restraint  on  SDI 
research  programs. 

If  we  should  pass  language  today 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking 
out  of  this  treaty,  we  will  be  walking 
away  from  the  one  treaty  covering  de- 
fensive systems  which  are  currently  in 
place. 

Once  we  begin,  and  once  the  Soviets 
begin  their  extensive  testing  and  de- 
velopments of  defensive  systems,  they 
will  be  almost  inevitably  locked  into 
proceeding  with  these  systems,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  most  effective  or 
not. 
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I  do  think  thii  is  prudent  plAnninc 
tat  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  support  the  strong  8DI  research 
program,  but  I  do  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  take  a  potoitially  irreversible 
step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  a  statement 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  discuss 
early  deployment,  we  are  really  talk- 
ing  about  in  the  near  term  SBKKVs. 

What  are  SBKKVs?  SBKKVs  are 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles.  They 
are  rockets  without  warheads  designed 
to  be  deployed  on  satellites  that  func- 
tion like  garages,  with  many  rockets 
deployed  tm  a  single  satellite.  They 
are  to  be  put  into  orbit  over  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that,  while  they  are  on  sta- 
tion over  the  Soviet  Union,  only  about 
7  percent  at  any  given  time  wlU  actual- 
ly be  on  statiim  and  effective  to  be 
used  against  ICBM's  that  might  be 
launched  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ninety-three  percent  will  be  on  orbit 
elsewhere,  and  will  not  be  over  the 
Soviet  Unicm.  will  not  be  In  a  position 
tobeusefuL 

Therefore,  the  exact  number  of  sat- 
ellites that  would  have  to  be  deployed. 
Mm  exact  number  is  classified,  but  the 
number  Is  quite  substantial  because  of 
this  93  percent  absentee  ratio. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
SBKKVs?  Quite  simply,  its  purpose  is 
to  take  out  Soviet  ICBM's  in  their 
boost  phase.  That  is,  it  is  designed  to 
destroy  or  kill,  by  the  force  of  impact, 
force  of  collision  itself,  not  with  a 
chemical  warhead,  a  Soviet  ICBM  in 
the  first  4  minutes  after  it  rises  off  the 
launch  pad,  the  boost  phase. 

We  have  an  amendment,  Mr. 
McCloskxt  and  I,  which  would  take 
some  $250  million  that  would  be  used 
effectively  for  the  early  deployment  of 
SBKKVs  and  reorient  this  money,  not 
strike  it,  not  cut  It  from  the  budget, 
but  reorient  that  money  within  the  ki- 
netic energy  weapons  accounts. 

The  Spratt-McCloskey  amendment 
would  not  prevent  research  on 
SBKKVs  or  on  other  kinetic  energy 
weapons.  Indeed,  as  I  Just  said,  it 
leaves  $250  million  in  place  to  be  used 
on  other  kinetic  energy  accounts.  It 
leaves,  also,  $52.8  million  for  SBKKV 
basic  technology.  It  does  not  strike 
that  money. 

In  fact,  it  does  not,  and  I  would  em- 
phasize this,  cut  a  cent,  a  red  cent  out 
of  SDI.  It  takes  this  $250  million  and 
effectively  requires  it  to  be  used  else- 
where within  the  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons account. 

Can  the  money  be  used,  well  used 
there,  or  are  we  Just  creating  addition- 
al funds  that  are  not  for  any  good  pur- 
pose? In  truth,  they  can  be  well  use  in 
these  other  accounts,  better  used  than 
in  a  rush  to  deployment  with 
SBKKVs. 


A  recent  study  done  by  two  Senate 
staffers  indicates  exactly  why.  The 
E31IS  and  the  HEDI  are  the  other  two 
kinetic  kill  weapons  that  are  in  devel- 
opment. One  is  a  terminal  phase  mis- 
sile to  take  out  Soviet  reentry  vehicles 
Just  after  they  enter  the  atmosphere 
in  the  high  upper  reaches  of  the  at- 
mosphere; the  other  is  a  intercept  mis- 
sile whose  purpose  is  to  take  out 
Soviet  missiles  through  kinetic  colli- 
sion in  midcourse,  in  the  late  mid- 
course  phase. 

These  are  the  two  additional  kinetic 
kill  antiballistic  missile  systems  that 
are  under  development  at  this  time. 

Basically,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  these  missiles  is  di- 
vided into  two  accounts.  One  is  a  tech- 
nology validation  experiment  for  each 
interceptor. 

That  sounds  like  a  fairly  simple 
thing,  but  in  truth,  it  is  quite  expen- 
sive. The  total  cost  of  Just  validating 
the  technology  here  is  $794  million  for 
the  ERIS.  $979  million  for  the  HEDI. 
nearly  $2  billion  Just  for  technology 
validation. 

Technology  validation  does  not  tell 
us  what  we  need.  We  need  to  luiow  if 
we  can  produce  these  missiles  as  low- 
cost,  high-efficiency,  highly  effective 
systems.  In  truth,  that  comes  under 
another  account,  the  advance  technol- 
ogy research  account. 

What  has  happened,  since  the  SDIO 
Office  has  reoriented  itself  and  has 
moved  toward  this  concept  of  early  de- 
ployment is  that  monejrs  have  been 
shifted  toward  SBKKVs  because  they 
are  nearly  off-the-shelf  technology 
and  away  from  the  HEDI  and  away 
from  the  EIRIS  and  away  from  our  di- 
rected energy  programs. 

Funding  for  the  advanced  technolo- 
gy, which  is  the  critical  phase  of  re- 
search on  these  programs  because  that 
will  tell  us  whether  or  not,  not  that 
the  systems  will  work,  but  whether  or 
not  they  can  produce  high-efficiency, 
low-cost  vehicles,  has  been  slashed 
dramatically. 

Funding  for  the  two  projects  was  cut 
by  75  percent  last  year,  for  example. 
The  $20  million  request  for  ERIS  was 
cut  to  $4.5  million;  the  $38  million  for 
HEDI  was  cut  to  $10  million. 

What  we  are  doing  is  we  are  taking 
$250  million,  putting  it  into  those  two 
programs  for  potential  use  there  on 
basic  technology,  advanced  technology 
research,  where  it  can  be  much  more 
usefully  applied. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  our  time. 

D  1545 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [BCr. 
Dornan]. 


UMI 


Mr.  £>ORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  this  remaining  time  to  discuss  an 
amendment  that  I  will  be  offering 
later  tonight.  It  has  to  do  with  a  re- 
porting process.  It  is  another  one  of 
these  burdens  we  give  our  fine  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  but  in  this  case  I 
think  it  will  help  all  of  us  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  strategic  de- 
fense and  why  it  should  be  called  a  re- 
sponse and  not  an  initiative. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
have  SDI.  as  a  program,  explained 
carefully  to  not  only  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  but  the  American  people. 
SDI  is  not  Just  a  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  program, 
but  it  is  also  an  engineering  and  pro- 
duction of  technology  program  which 
is  designed  to  provide  a  very  real  de- 
fense for  this  country  and  for  our 
allies  against  all  missiles,  whether 
they  are  nuclear  or  conventional. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense,"  my  lan- 
guage says,  "shall  include  in  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  to  Congress  under 
section  113(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  a  review  of  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  systems,  including  progress 
on  such  systems,  and  sperif^cally  de- 
scribing progress  towan'.^  d  olojmient 
of  such  systems." 

We  cannot  again  it  "k  ourselves  into 
the  immoral,  paralytic  terror  of  what 
is  called  MAD— mutual  assured  de- 
struction. People  have  come  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  acronym  that  came  to 
describe  McNamara's  policy  of  doing 
away  with  all  defense  and  relying 
upon  this  mutual  terror  balance  was 
offensive.  A  few  years  back  the  Episco- 
palian bishops  and  many  Catholic 
bishops  and  many  great  rabbis  and 
other  ministers  aroimd  this  country 
asked  how  we  got  into  this  position  of 
targeting  one  another's  great  popula- 
tion centers.  It  was  Jimmy  Carter  in 
the  twilight  of  his  short  4  years  that 
began  to  see  that  we  had  to  move  back 
toward  at  least  targeting  one  another's 
military  targets  and  not  reliving  by 
threat  the  horror  of  Guernica,  Rotter- 
dam, or  London  on  the  Fascist  side,  or 
Hamburg,  Dresden,  or  the  fire  limb- 
ing of  Tokyo  that  took  twice  as  many 
[>eopIe  as  did  the  atomic  bombs  that 
mercifully  brought  an  end  to  what 
would  have  resulted  in  1  million  more 
dead  Japanese  and  200,000  or  300,000 
more  Americans  and  our  allies  in 
trying  to  free  the  islands  of  the  luition 
of  Japan. 

I  also  have  an  amendment  that  was 
accepted  by  the  Riiles  Committee  and 
that  thereby  will  be  in  the  committee 
language  when  it  goes  to  conference 
before  the  Senate.  This  amendment 
builds  upon  the  briefing  on  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  the  "red-blue"  briefing 
that  we  received  last  year  for  the  first 
time  and  again  this  year  a  few  weeks 
back.  My  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  publish  a  comple- 


mentary booklet  to  the  excellent  book 
called  "Soviet  Military  Power"  that 
Cvp  Weinberger  has  produced  during 
all  of  his  6  years.  We  should  have 
available  to  us  and  to  the  public  a 
book  which  shows  what  the  American 
military  represents  as  an  offensive- 
countering  deterrent  to  Soviet  offen- 
sive power. 

Maybe  when  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber, if  this  survives  Senate  conference, 
next  year  in  a  presidential  election 
year  will  get  the  book  that  compares 
both  Soviet  and  U.S.  power,  and  they 
will  see  very  clearly  before  them  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  totally  separate 
command  that  we  do  not  have,  sepa- 
rate uniforms,  separate  insignias,  with 
different  colors  to  the  ribbons  on  their 
medals,  called  the  Soviet  Strategic  De- 
fense Forces.  We  have  nothing  like 
this. 

The  Soviets  place  all  their  strategic 
defense  forces  including  their  air  de- 
fenses in  this  branch  of  service.  Their 
air  defense  is  even  more  pervasive 
than  what  we  now  call  the  ADI,  the 
Air  Defense  Initiative.  The  ADI  goes 
along  with  the  Conventional  Defense 
Initiative.  All  of  a  sudden  everything 
is  based  on  this  word,  "initiative," 
when  we  all  know  it  is  a  response  to 
the  Soviet  military  threat  that  has 
been  such  a  malignant  force  since  the 
United  States,  together  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  allied  powers, 
brought  an  end  to  fascism,  only  to  see 
it  replaced  by  a  force  that  has  killed 
far  more  people  that  Hitler  could 
have.  Because  commimism  goes  on 
killing  and  torturing  people  in  Gulag 
prisons  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Imowledge,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  accept  my  amendment 
language  later  tonight. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Bi4r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hzrtel]  . 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

We  began  this  hour  of  debate  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCJlos- 
key]  talking  about  the  cost  involved, 
and  we  have  really  gotten  down  to 
that  point  through  the  debate,  and  we 
have  talked  about  the  deployment  of 
SDI.  Now  we  are  talking  alMut  $200 
billion.  The  current  defense  budget  is 
less  than  $300  billion,  so  we  can  see 
how  much  such  a  system  would  cost 
this  Nation.  I  also  know  that  even  the 
proponents  of  such  a  system  wiU 
admit  that  it  would  not  be  perfect 
even  at  $200  billion.  I  maintain  that  it 
would  not  even  be  perfect  at  $300  bil- 
lion Just  for  the  SDI  system. 

And  what  would  the  Soviets  do 
against  such  early  deployment?  Well, 
they  would  probably  do  what  other 
nations  have  done  through  history, 
and  that  is  develop  and  produce  more 
offensive  weapons  so  that  even  more 
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missiles  would  get  through,  by  any  es- 
timate, even  after  this  huge  cost. 

And  what  would  that  mean  to  the 
world  and  to  the  American  people? 
That  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
an  escalating  arms  race,  that  we  would 
be  talking  about  $200-plus  billion  for 
SDI,  we  would  see  the  other  side  build- 
ing more  missiles,  and  then  people  in 
this  coimtry  would  from  some  points 
of  view  talk  about  building  even  more 
missiles. 

Does  that  buy  us  more  security?  No. 
Does  that  cost  a  lot  more  money?  No. 
it  costs  an  awful  lot  more  money  to  all 
of  us.  with  no  end  in  sight. 

It  was  mentioned  before,  in  compari- 
son to  the  disease,  cancer,  and  to 
fighting  that  dread  disease,  that  we 
would  do  whatever  we  had  to  do.  I 
wish  that  were  the  case.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  is  not  true.  We  are  constantly 
fighting  to  raise  the  amount  for  re- 
search against  that  disease  and  other 
dread  diseases.  When  we  talk  to  people 
in  the  scientific  community,  they  will 
tell  us  that  we  are  not  spending 
enough  and  have  not  spent  enough  in 
past  years  for  medical  research  against 
many  scourges  that  we  have. 

Why  do  we  not  spend  more?  Because 
there  is  only  so  much  money.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  would  like  to 
spend  more  on  medical  research.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  would  like  to 
spend  more  or  other  social  problems.  I 
am  sure  that  many  Members  would 
like  to  spend  more  money  on  various 
items  in  the  defense  budget. 

We  have  had  amendments  for  in- 
creased amounts  for  munitions,  and 
we  have  had  amendments  for  in- 
creased amounts  for  fuel  and  for  train- 
ing. We  are  going  to  see  more  of  that. 
The  fact  is  that  our  dollars  are  limit- 
ed, and  this  tremendous  deficit  that 
we  have  tells  us  so. 

So  that  is  why  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Kemp  amendment 
that  goes  forward  with  deployment 
and  with  a  plan  but  without  any  dol- 
lars in  that  amendment,  when  we 
know  it  will  cost  $50  billion  in  the  be- 
ginning and  $200  billion  or  more  at  the 
end.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Courter  amendment.  No.  1,  they  have 
not  proven  or  shown  that  it  will  work 
or  that  we  have  the  technology  today. 
No.  2,  it  will  not  be  100  percent  suc- 
cessful, and.  No.  3,  it  costs  too  much 
money,  money  that  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoinI. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  some 
interest  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]  when  he  talked 
about  JFK's  determination  to  send  a 
space  laimch  to  the  Moon,  and  he 
almost  suggests  by  his  remarks  that 
this  whole  question  of  SDI  is  whether 
the  United  States  could  do  it.  I  would 


submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  will  do  it  but 
whether  we  should  do  it. 

What  has  been  missing  in  this 
debate  so  far  is  not  Just  a  question  of 
numbers  alone.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
capability,  whether  it  could  be  done  or 
not.  The  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  it  Is  in  America's  seciirity  interests 
to  develop  and  deploy  a  star  wars 
system,  and  I  think  that  point  ought 
to  at  least  be  brought  out  at  some 
point  in  this  debate.  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  it  briefly  now. 

I  say  it  should  not.  The  reason  I  say 
it  should  not  is  a  point  that  Members 
frequently  forget,  and  that  is  that  any 
star  wars  system  on  our  side  or  on  the 
Soviet  side  has  within  it  an  inherent 
offensive  capability.  Call  it  defense 
until  you  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  it 
has  an  inherent  offensive  capability.  It 
has  an  inherent  antisatelllte  capabil- 
ity. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  arms  race  is  monkey 
see,  monkey  do.  We  acquire  some- 
thing, we  deploy  something,  and  the 
other  side  does  the  same  thing- 
monkey  see,  monkey  do. 

So  I  think  what  Members  ought  to 
focus  on  is  the  destabilization  that 
occurs  if  the  United  States  should 
deploy,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]  seems  so  intent  on 
doing,  a  star  wars  kind  of  system  and 
then  permit  the  Soviets,  of  course- 
monkey  see.  monkey  do— to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Here  is  the  problem  with  that.  We 
might  continue  to  insist  that  we  would 
always  use  ours  as  a  defense,  but  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  suggest 
that  we  will  Just  assume  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  always  refuse  to  use  their  in- 
herent offensive  capability  in  their  de- 
ployed star  wars,  which  his  action  by 
deploying  one  in  the  United  States 
would  permit  them  to  do? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AnCoxHl. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  is,  how  do  we  keep  the  Sovi- 
ets from  developing  a  space-based 
system  that  could  zap  our  star  wars 
and  our  defensive  satellites,  plus  our 
early  warning  satellites,  blind  us  to  an 
incoming  offensive  attack,  be  coordi- 
nated with  an  offensive  attack,  and  set 
up  a  first  strike  against  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman's  whole 
argument  misses  that  point. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  there  enough  time  to 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  have  raised  questions. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  in  debate  or  not? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  whatever  time  I  have,  and 
he  can  answer  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Mnw  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCOIN.]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  can  understand  why 
the  genUonan  does  not  want  to  debate 
that  subject 

Mr.  AttCoih.  Vix.  Chairman,  do  I 
have  any  additional  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiK]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Snurr]  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  8PRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaAncAirr]. 

liCr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  diaeussed  these  policy  issues,  one  of 
the  Members  stood  up  and  said  it  was 
politics  that  was  involved,  and  I  agree. 
I  think  the  politics  is  that  this  side  of 
the  aisle  wants  to  move  this  train 
down  the  track  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
if  a  Democratic  President  might  come 
in  in  1988.  reasonable  policies  might 
deraU  this,  which  it  should. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  really  hap- 
pened, not  what  we  would  like  to  see. 
The  President  made  this  statement:  "I 
am  sure  we  cannot  trust  the  Soviet 
Union."  Then  the  President  came  back 
and  said,  "I  am  so  sure  that  we  should 
invest  a  trillion  dollars  or  more,  if  nec- 
essary." 

Then  the  President  comes  back  and 
says.  "You  know,  if  we  developed  SDI 
successfully,  I  want  to  save  all  man- 
kind. I  want  to  give  it  to  the  world." 
Then  the  President  comes  back  and 
says,  "My  God.  if  we  develop  SDI,  we 
should  even  give  it  to  the  Soviets." 

This  is  ridiculous.  We  are  talking 
about  spending  trillions  and  trillions 
of  American  taxpayer  dollars,  and  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  taking  the  fruits 
of  those  dollars  and  giving  them  to  our 
opponents. 

If  we  are  really  talking  business 
here,  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
America  is  more  than  a  fly  on  their 
face.  We  are  more  like  a  fuU-grown 
elephant  chasing  their  behind.  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  attack 
America,  and  if  they  do,  I  think  we 
will  wipe  and  clean  their  clock. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  put- 
ting trillions  of  dollars  into  this 
project,  because  when  we  develop  SDI, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  develop  a 
system  to  overcome  it.  Then  we  will  do 
like  we  did  with  the  MX,  try  to  protect 
that  sitting  duck,  and  we  will  go  ahead 
and  develop  a  program  with  billions 
more  dollars  to  protect  SDI.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  come  back 
and  spend  trillions  of  dollars  to  try 
and  overcome  our  protective  cover. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  axiom, 
an  old  statement,  "Don't  let  your 
mouth  write  a  check  that  your  butt 
can't  cash." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  got  to  be  told 
that.  I  would  like  to  see  our  President 
get  on  the  plane.  Air  Force  One,  go 
take  Gorbachev  to  lunch  and  try  to 
work  some  sanity  out  in  this  madness 
we  are  now  calling  SDI. 

Research  and  development,  fine,  but 
this  early  deployment,  even  our  scien- 
tists are  telling  us  to  go  slow,  go  with 
caution  and  do  it  right. 

I  think  maybe  we  should  listen  to 
the  people  who  work  in  this  field  once 
in  awhile. 

So  it  is  nothing  personal  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  think  he  is 
an  exceptional  Member.  He  is  going  to 
make  one  tough  candidate,  but  let  us 
not  try  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
other  President  so  that  they  cannot 
really  work  some  sanity  out  for  them- 
selves and  their  own  program. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  will  be  considering  a  number  of 
amendments  this  afternoon  that  re- 
volve around  the  so-called  question  of 
early  deployment  for  SDL 

The  premise  of  early  deployment  ad- 
vocates is  that  the  technology  is  in 
hand  and  all  that  is  stopping  us  from 
piftking  nuclear  weapons  "impotent 
and  obsolete"  is  the  political  will,  and 
I  want  to  say,  I  do  not  think  anything 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Now,  I  have  gone  around  the  coun- 
try and  met  with  the  contractors  on 
this  program.  I  have  visited  our  na- 
tional laboratories,  Livermore,  Sandia 
and  Los  Alamos.  I  have  talked  directly 
to  the  scientists  and  asked  their 
candid  assessment.  The  overwhelming 
conclusion  that  they  conveyed  to  me 
about  18  months  ago  is  that  an  effec- 
tive SDI  still  awaits  major  and  diffi- 
cult technological  breakthroughs.  We 
do  not  know  what  a  system's  architec- 
ture would  look  like  in  any  great 
detail.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  can 
meet  the  Nitze  criteria  of  being  cost- 
effective  at  the  margin  and  sundvable. 

Take  the  example  of  the  space  based 
kinetic  kill  vehicle.  It,  along  with  the 
high  endoatmospheric  defense  inter- 
ceptor [HEDI]  and  the  exoatmos- 
pheric  reentry  vehicle  interception 
system  [ERIS],  would  form  the  basis 
for  early  deployment.  Yet  all  are 
based  on  1960's  technology  which  was 
judged  ineffective  20  years  ago  against 
a  much  less  difficult  threat. 

Weapons  scientists  associated  with 
the  SDI  Program  have  admitted  that 
an  initial  system  based  on  space  based 
kinetic  kill  vehicles  would  be  effective 
against  no  more  than  16  percent  of 
the  warheads  in  a  Soviet  attack,  and 
many  scientists  believe  that  these 
KKV's  could  easily  be  overwhelmed  by 


relatively  simple  Soviet  countermeas- 
ures. 

In  addition,  the  rush  toward  early 
deployment  is  diverting  funds  and 
effort  from  more  promising  longer 
term  technologies.  If  we  followed  this 
course  we  could  well  lock  ourselves 
into  a  program  that  guaranteed  inef- 
fectiveness while  putting  off  the  point 
at  which  strategic  defenses  might 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  stabili- 
ty. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here 
today,  and  I  want  to  say  this  again,  if 
you  are  for  the  SDI  program,  do  not 
rush  toward  early  deployment  because 
that  is  the  fastest  way  to  get  this  pro- 
gram in  trouble  and  to  kill  it. 

Second,  do  not  try  to  redefine  the 
ABM  agreement  beyond  the  restrictive 
interpretation. 

I  have  told  General  Abrahamson 
again  and  {«ain  that  if  he  wants  his 
program  to  have  a  chance  to  succeed, 
that  he  should  not  politicize  it.  He 
should  not  get  In  bed  with  those 
people  who  want  to  rush  to  Judgment 
and  deploy  this  program  prematurely. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  hurt  the 
credibility  of  this  program  any  more 
than  that. 

The  most  effective  witness  I  have 
ever  seen  before  the  Congress  was  a 
man  named  Bobby  Inman.  He  came 
before  the  Defense  Committee  time 
after  time.  He  gave  a  balanced,  reason- 
able discussion  on  all  the  Issues  before 
the  NSA  or  the  CIA. 

What  I  worry  about  Mr.  Abraham- 
son  is  that  he  is  going  to  politicize  this 
program  and  that  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  and  would  undercut  the  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClosket]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
key]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Very  briefly,  to  sum  up,  it  has  not 
been  contradicted  by  anyone  on  the 
other  side  that  the  entire  prevalent 
recommendations  of  the  scientific 
community  as  embodied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society  say  go  slow  on 
this,  that  it  just  cannot  work. 

We  are  dealing  with  very  vulnerable 
technology  with  nothing  in  sight  as  to 
massive  and  qualitative  improvements. 
We  are  going  to  be  $60  billion  to  $100 
billion  poorer  with  early  deployment. 

The  ABM  Treaty  will  be  gone  and 
the  arms  race  will  be  massively  exacer- 
bated. 

I  say  oppose  Kemf  and  support 
Spratt  and  McClosket. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerii  wlU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp:  At  the 
end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
44.  after  line  19).  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  to.  8TRATBGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. TESTING.  AND  DEPLOY- 
MENT. 

(a)  Devxlopmxiit  ahd  TnTiHO.— During 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  initiate  full-scale  development  and 
testing  of  systems  and  components  as  part 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  order 
to  achieve  an  initial  deployed  operational 
capability  for  such  systems  and  components 
during  1993. 

(b)  DEPLOTitENT  RMuntnixirTS.— To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  systems  and 
components  deployed  to  achieve  the  Initial 
operational  capabUlty  referred  to  In  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  shall  meet  the  foUowlng  require- 
ments: 

(1)  Survival  of  militarily  significant  defen- 
sive capabilities  against  likely  determined 
defense  suppression  attacks. 

(2)  Protection  of  the  widest  possible  areas 
of  the  United  SUtes  against  likely  Soviet 
attack  options. 

(3)  Cost-effectiveness  against  likely  Soviet 
countermeasures. 

(4)  Compatibility  and  interoperability 
with  follow-on  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
systems  and  components. 

(c)  PuKDiNC— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  Identify- 
ing additional  funding  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1988  in  order  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  and  recommending  ways  to  meet 
those  requirements.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spkatt]  desire  to  use 
the  10  minutes  in  opposition? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  kemp]  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  ISx.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
in  the  previous  debate,  the  question  is 
not  will  strategic  defense  be  developed. 
The  real  question  is  will  the  Soviet 
Union  be  the  only  country  to  possess  a 
strategic  defense.  The  choice  is  ouis. 

In  order  that  we  might  make  that 
choice,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
initiate  full-scale  engineering  and  de- 
velopment of  SDI  components  and  sys- 
tems, to  achieve  initial  operational  ca- 
pability by  1993.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  come  forward 


with  a  system  architecture  and  budget 
submission,  for  Congress  to  review. 

There  is  no  additional  money  in- 
volved. There  is  no  blanket  commit- 
ment by  Congress  to  accept  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation. 

But  this  amendment  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  "put  up  or  shut  up"  direc- 
tive: Are  we  serious  about  SDI,  or  not? 

Whether  or  not  we  kill  or  accelerate 
SDI  in  this  Nation,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  spent  literally  a  hundred  or  more 
bilUons  of  dollars  in  developing  ABM, 
HMD  ballistic  missile  defense  and  then 
equivalent  to  SDI. 

In  June  of  1982  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a  full-scale  first  strike  anti- 
satellite,  ABM,  ICBM  and  theater  tac- 
tical ballistic  missile  test,  all  coordi- 
nated out  of  one  command  and  control 
system. 

So  whether  we  develop  SDI  or  not,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoih],  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  beginning  of  a  breakout 
capability  in  ABM  or  strategic  defense 
that  should  be  of  great  concern  to  this 
House. 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out,  right  now  the 
whole  world  is  held  hostage  to  the 
idea  that  deterrence  is  predicated 
upon  mutual  assured  nuclear  destruc- 
tion, and  that  we  should  choose  to  be 
undefended. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  is  morally  in- 
defensible. Do  we  really  want  to  tell 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
that  all  we  have  to  offer  them  is  more 
offensive  nuclear  capability  and  retali- 
atory nuclear  devastation  as  a  means 
of  preventing  war? 

Third,  the  statement  was  made  by 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, I  think  three  times  that  these  ini- 
tial developments  would  not  afford  us 
a  perfect  system. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  I 
recognize  it  is  not  a  perfect  system, 
but  a  perfect  deterrent  does  not  re- 
quire a  perfect  shield.  Deterrence  is 
predicated  upon  the  Inability  of  the 
planners,  that  is  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
launch  or  to  contemplate,  a  first  strike 
against  the  United  States  of  America 
that  would  deny  the  United  States  the 
capability  to  retaliate  SDI  coupled 
with  OMi  deterrent  offensive  forces,  on 
land,  sea  and  air,  gives  us  a  near  per- 
fect deterrent  to  war.  Frankly,  that  is 
the  best  reason  I  can  think  of  to  spend 
a  dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  that 
is  to  deter  war. 

I  do  not  believe  in  SDI  as  a  jobs  pro- 
gram or  a  socioeconomic  condition 
program.  I  believe  that  defense  dollars 
should  be  spent  for  defense  and  that 
alone. 

Then  finally,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
cost. 

The  advanced  tactical  fighter  that 
we  are  working  on  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  replace  the  F-15 
will  cost  more  money  by  1995  than 
SDI. 


Now,  I  am  for  the  ATF.  I  am  for  the 
F-IS.  I  am  for  ansrthing  it  takes  to 
keep  this  Nation  strong  in  general  pur- 
pose and  strategic  forces.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues,  do  you  not 
think  that  3  to  4  percent  of  our  total 
defense  budget  would  be  prudently 
spent  developing  a  technology  to 
defend  against  the  most  devastating 
weapons  of  all?  The  gentleman  calls  it 
1960  technology,  but  he  knows  good 
and  well  that  distinguished  scientists 
disagree  with  him  and  believe  that  not 
only  has  there  been  a  tremendous  up- 
grading of  our  defensive  technology 
over  the  last  10  to  20  years,  but  that  it 
is  pejorative  and  negative  and  frankly 
disingenous  in  the  extreme  to  suggest 
that  this  is  merely  1960  technology, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  Delta-180 
experiment  last  year  and  the  HOE  ex- 
periment from  Kwajalein  in  1984. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  done  the  House  a 
service  by  giving  us  an  opportimity 
today  to  debate  this  issue.  I  wish  I  had 
more  time  so  that  I  could  have  yielded 
to  my  friend. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  friend  in  all 
seriousness,  now,  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  think  about  this. 
We  have  been  since  the  sixties,  even 
after  the  ABM  Treaty 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  just  cannot  yield  anymore  time.  I 
apologize.  I  will  be  glad  to  stay  here 
later,  but  frankly,  I  have  got  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courtxr],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  itii.  HmrrER], 
who  are  cosponsors  of  the  Kemp  early 
deployment  SDI  Program;  so  I  will  be 
glad  to  engage  further  in  debate  later. 

Mr.  DICKS.  WeU,  birds  of  a  feather. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
\Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuConi]  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  respond  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  earlier  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  the  test  that  he  refers  to  in 
the  Soviet  Union  I  am  familiar  with. 

It  was  not  spaced  based.  The  ABM 
test  that  was  conducted  was  within 
the  ABM  treaty,  which  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  completely 
violate,  and  that  Soviet  ABM  has  no 
potential  for  growth  into  a  space- 
based  kind  of  a  program. 

But  more  importantly,  star  wars  has 
a  dual  use.  It  has  some  defensive  capa- 
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bOity.  far  from  perfect,  but  it  has 
some  very  lethal  offensive  capability. 

The  Soviets  can  use  that  offensive 
capability  against  our  satellites,  our 
early  warning  satellites,  and  our  own 
SDI  satellites.  They  can  wipe  out  our 
^irm»  that  way.  They  can  blind  us 
by  taking  out  our  early  warning  satel- 
lites if  they  choose  to  go  first,  and  if 
they  coordinate  that  with  an  offensive 
strike  with  their  offensive  missiles, 
you  have  all  the  ingredients  for  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

Why  is  it  not  better  for  neither  side 
to  put  in  space  such  weaponry,  be- 
cause they  are  weapons  that  can  be 
used  offensively.  We're  more  secure  if 
we  keep  them  out  of  space  so  that  nei- 
ther side  would  be  tempted  to  use 
them  on  an  offensive  Pearl  Harbor 
first  strike  mode. 

Mr.  CX>URTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  could  we  do  now  if  that  was  not 
a  Soviet  test  using  their  offensive  stra- 
tegic ci4Md)ilities.  what  would  we  do  if 
they  launched  by  mistake? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Ti«r.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  McCLOSKrrl. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  some  previous 
points  most  recently  enunciated  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KniPl,  the  gentleman  was  alleging  the 
likelihood  of  a  Soviet  ABM  breakout.  I 
would  say  we  all  know  that  could  be 
passible  and  share  that  concern,  but 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  we  all 
know,  the  President  can  certify  that 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon 
can  act  accordingly. 

Also,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  in 
their  right  mind  in  this  world  is  happy 
about  the  so-called  MAD  deterrence 
system,  mutual  deterrence,  and  the 
fact  that  in  some  ways  all  we  have  is  a 
potential  for  retaliation. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  SDI  does  not 
offer  any  way  out  from  that.  It  in 
effect  makes  the  mad  world,  if  you 
will,  only  madder  in  that  it  will  esca- 
late the  arms  race  by  causing  more  of- 
fensive wei^wns  to  be  produced  on 
both  sides. 

Again,  and  it  really  has  not  been  an- 
swered yet,  the  costs  involved  in  the 
dt^loyment  of  the  kinetic  kill  systems 
alone  are  phenomenal.  Global  space 
based  defense  estimates  by  the  admin- 
istration itself  are  up  to,  in  their  own 
words.  $300  billion. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  the 
qjace  based  kinetic  kill  is  somewhat 
primitive  technology.  It  was  aroimd  in 
the  1960's.  People  in  the  Livermore 
labs  say  it  is  not  promising  at  all  and 
there  is  extensive  technical  reports  re- 
cently released  by  Senator  Johnston 
to  the  effect  that  go  into  that  in  much 


detail,  showing  the  mistaken  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Perle  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kncp],  and  that  is 
that  I  know  there  are  some  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  in  the  rush  to 
early  deployment  want  to  undercut 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  mutual  as- 
siu^  destruction  has  kept  the  world 
at  peace  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
terms  of  major  conflicts  than  at  any 
time  in  modem  history. 

I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
spokesmen  of  the  other  side  to  make 
statements  that  would  undercut  the 
doctrine  of  deterrence  based  on 
mutual  assured  destruction,  because 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
understands  this,  we  are  going  to  be 
reljing  on  mutual  assured  destruction 
as  the  basis  for  deterrence  with  our 
principal  adversary  in  the  world. 

Second,  if  you  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  SDI,  early  deployment  is 
the  most  serious  thing  you  could  do 
because  it  is  not  ready  to  go. 

I  serve  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  out  to  the  labs.  The 
technology  is  not  in  hand  to  build  the 
kind  of  system  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  is  talking 
about.  If  we  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kuf]  wants  to 
do.  we  will  do  more  to  hurt  the  SDI 
Program  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  just  a  few  seconds  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  they  have  just 
heard  from  the  horse's  mouth  the 
moral  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  who  suggests  that  de- 
fending the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  somehow  imder- 
mines  deterrence. 

D  1615 

Frankly,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington needs  to  go  back  and  correct 
his  statement  in  the  Record  in  my 
view,  because  it  is  indefensible  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  continue  to  rely 
exclusively  on  nuclear  devastation  and 
retaliation  and  destruction  and  as  a 
deterrent,  when  we  have  the  ability  to 
protect  lives  and  prevent  war. 

It  does  not  undercut  deterrence  for 
me  to  say  that.  What  imdercuts  deter- 
rence is  to  rely  on  such  aif  immoral  po- 
sition.       

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
having  served  in  this  body  now  for  7 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  the  repository  of  aU 


wisdom.  Once  in  a  while  we  get  a  word 
from  a  constituent  or  someone  from 
our  home  State  who  can  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  subject. 

In  the  context  of  this  debate  here 
today  I  would  like  to  share  some 
advice. 

Dear  Congressman  William  Emerson:  I 
am  one  of  the  90  percent  of  Americans  who 
want  our  nation  to  be  defended  against  nu- 
clear missiles.  And  I  mean  now— not  7  years 
from  now. 

President  Reagan's  SDI  offers  hope  for 
the  future  of  America— a  defense  that  really 
defends,  and  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

Please  vote  to  build  SDI  now— using  the 
nonnuclear  "smart  rock"  technology  al- 
ready available. 

Help  bury  the  1972  MAD  ABM  Treaty 
which  is  already  null  and  void  because  of 
Soviet  violations. 

Defend  Americal  Too  many  congressmen 
are  idiots. 

Sincerely, 

Sister  Winifred  Bauer. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wanted 
me  to  yield,  and  I  have  been  given  a 
minute,  and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

COURTERl. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  forgot  what  state- 
ment the  gentleman  was  making  that 
I  disagreed  with. 

Oh,  now  I  remember,  the  gentleman 
was  sajring  that  this  Soviet  launch  of  a 
strategic  weapon  at  the  United  States 
in  conjunction  with  deployment  of 
Asat  weapons  and  other  types  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  was  aU  in  compliance 
with  arms-control  agreements,  and  I 
just  have  one  question:  Under  what  in- 
terpretation of  these  arms-control 
agreements  is  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  just  teU  the  gentle- 
man that  the  test  that  the  gentleman 
referred  to  was  an  ABM  test  that  is 
permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
ABM  Treaty,  I  recognize  is  not  one 
that  is  highly  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  be- 
caiise  the  amendment  that  he  sup- 
ports here  would  obviously  violate  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly.  I  wonder 
if  our  colleagues  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Soviet  Union  did  on  Jime  6. 
They  launched  a  Kosmos-1375  satel- 
lite. Then,  on  Jxme  18,  all  within  7 
hours,  the  Soviets  laimched  two  SS-11 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  an 
SS-20  inter-regional  ballistic  missile, 
the  Kosmos-1379  satellite,  an  SS-N-8 
SS-N-18  from  a  Delta  submarine,  and 
two  ABM-3  anti-ballistic  missile  weap- 
ons against  the  ICBM  RVs. 

Kosmos-1379  intercepted  and  "de- 
stroyed" Kosmos-1375. 

When  the  SSBNs  were  laimched  in 
the  second  strike,  the  new-generation 


ABM's  successfully  intercepted  the 
missiles  representing  a  U.S.  retaliatory 
strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp] 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    [Mr. 

COURTXRl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  the  test  that  he  referred  to,  the 
ABM  test,  the  one  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  referred  to,  is  permit- 
ted under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  sield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  3  remaining 
minutes,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  will 
use  it  all.  I  just  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
bringing  forth  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment on  strategic  defense. 

There  was  an  old  song  by  Burl  Ives. 
"Mr.  In  Between,"  and  what  he  was 
saying,  he  was  not  talking  about  ABM 
treaties  or  SDI,  he  was  saying  that 
some  people  like  it  both  ways.  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  have  had  it  both 
ways.  You  can  vote  for  one  level  of 
spending,  research  and  development 
on  SDI,  or  another,  and  you  can  go 
home  and  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of 
researching  it,  favor  exploring  it,  you 
do  not  want  to  discount  it,  mutually 
assured  destruction  I  cannot  defend. 

The  point  here  now  is  if  you  cannot 
defend  this  worn-out,  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  exactly 
say  what  is  on  your  mind  by  voting  yes 
on  the  Kemp  amendment.  It  says  in 
essence  that  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion is  a  worn-out  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine; it  is  time  now  for  America  to 
move  from  the  concept  of  threatening 
human  life  to  defending  human  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  understandable 
by  Americans;  nothing  can  be  more 
hiunane  as  far  as  this  body  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction, I  was  thinking  of  it  a  few 
days  ago,  it  is  the  moral  equivalent  of 
someone  having  a  home  in  a  danger- 
ous neighborhood  leaving  the  windows 
and  doors  open  all  night  and  walking 
aroimd  with  a  shotgun.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp] 
wants  to  do  is  lock  the  doors.  That  is 
simply   it.   He   wants   to   defend   us. 

Nothing  is  wrong  with  that  whatso- 
ever. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  This 

is  the  key  vote.  If  we  want  to  embrace 

the  concept  of  revenge,  we  can  go 

right  ahead  and  do  it.  If  we  want  to 


move  to  a  new  strategic  doctrine  of  de- 
fending our  homeland,  defending  our 
country,  defending  our  children, 
whether  it  be  those  launches  by  mis- 
take or  accident  or  anything  else,  we 
should  vote  yes  on  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  This 
is  the  key  vote  on  SDI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  is  time  to  put  in  a  word  for  de- 
terrence here,  and  that  Is  something 
that  we  have  been  trashing  both  left 
and  right  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  complete  Impunity  in  recent 
years  and  it  is  ridiculous  on  its  face, 
because  we  are  frankly  40  years  now 
into  the  post- World  War  II  era,  and  we 
remain  at  peace.  These  kinds  of  at- 
tacks, ad  hominem  attacks,  calling  de- 
terrence immoral,  have  done  more  to 
destabilize  our  relationships  with  our 
allies,  more  to  destabilize  the  NATO 
alliance,  than  anjrthing  else  that  we 
can  do. 

Obviously  we  have  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  or  maintain  a  proper 
amount  of  deterrence.  The  Soviets  and 
the  Americans  continue  an  arms  race 
in  fact  because  we  find  it  hard  to 
reach  a  level  where  we  both  find  it 
safe  to  coexist  in  this  world.  Our  prob- 
lem is  we  reject  parity  and  seek  domi- 
nance. But  that  is  our  continuing 
burden.  It  is  easy  to  theorize  about 
new  ways  to  go  about  protecting  our- 
selves when  in  reality  we  are  creating 
an  isolationist  spirit  in  this  country- 
all  we  want  to  do  is  "defend  ourselves" 
is  the  cry.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
weapons  that  we  are  talking  about 
using  for  defense  under  SDI  are  much 
more  easily  utilized  as  offensive  weap- 
ons, much  more  to  be  seen  in  the 
future  as  a  way  to  go  about  defeating 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  sUos,  creating 
the  momentum  for  a  first-strike 
attack,  and  further  destablizing  our 
military  strategy  and  creating  more 
and  more  dissension  within  our  NATO 
alliance. 

Those  proposing  SDI  in  the  context 
of  trashing  our  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic forces  which  have  protected  us  so 
well  are  doing  a  disservice  to  us  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1    minute    to    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  quite  a  long  discussion  on 
this  amendment,  because  we  had  pre- 
vious time,  and  I  think  that  we  are 

getting  back  to  some  of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  admitted  I  think  by  both 
sides  that  we  are  talking  about  spend- 
ing over  $200  billion.  You  can  talk 


about  3  or  4  percent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  defense  budget,  we  talk  about 
$50  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
system  when  it  is  over,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  $200  billion. 

Then  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  is 
admitted  that  it  will  not  be  perfect. 
We  all  know  that.  We  have  had  the 
discussion  of  the  technology.  It  will 
not  be  perfect. 

Therefore  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
people  of  this  country  when  they 
know  the  facts  entirely  are  not  going 
to  be  happy  to  spend  $200  billion  out 
of  their  pocket  when  they  know  that 
the  system  will  not  be  effective.  They 
realize  that  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 
They  realize  that  it  will  be  an  escalat- 
ing arms  race.  If  we  follow  this  strate- 
gy, if  we  spend  more  money,  gain 
nothing  for  it  at  this  time,  if  the  worst 
ever  happens,  if  only  one  city  is  lost 
because  of  the  wrong  decisions  made 
at  this  time,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
disaster  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  again,  that  one  city  and 
every  single  American  citizen  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  no  de- 
fense, none,  as  we  sit  here  today.  That 
to  me  is  immoral. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  the 
point  very  clearly  that  the  Kemp 
amendment  would  establish  deter- 
rence. Deterrence  is  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  from  attacking  us.  and 
deterrence  is  comprised  of  two  things: 
an  offensive  capability  and  a  defensive 
capability,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

If  you  can  convince  Soviet  planners 
not  to  attack  the  United  States  be- 
cause their  missiles  would  not  get 
through,  that  is  just  as  effective  as 
convincing  them  not  to  attack  because 
we  would  retaliate  massively. 
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So  that  is  deterrence;  and  as  Paul 
Nitze  said,  it  is  a  very  logical  dimen- 
sion to  deterrence,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  build  today. 

Technology  Is  a  rightful  property  of 
free  people.  That  is  what  we  create 
with  our  free  enterprise  system.  That 
is  what  our  neighbors  in  E^urope  create 
with  their  free  enterprise  system. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  by  massive  investments  in  national 
defense,  but  by  using  our  assets  wisely; 
and  that  means  using  our  technology 
to  defend  this  country. 

The  Kemp  amendment  is  right  on, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 
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The  CHAIRltAN  i»t>  tempore  (Mr. 
OiAT  of  Illinois).  The  gentlanan  from 
South  Cvolina  [Mr.  Snurr]  is  recog- 
niwd  for  Vh  minutes. 

Mr.  8PRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  dte  smne  reasons 
we  should  defeat  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  rush  to  early  d^loyment,  we 
freeie  ouselves  into  the  readily  avail- 
able technologleB:  and  we  forgo  those 
technolocles  that  may  indeed  hold  the 
pramiae  for  transforming  defenses 
that  we  know  the  long-term  technol- 
ogies we  need  to  invest  in.  such  as  free 
eleetron  lasers,  that  may  indeed  pro- 
vide a  way  to  transform  strategic  de- 
fense. 

Second,  thoe  are  some  tents  and 
kmg  poles  that  have  to  be  erected 
before  this  system  will  stand;  boost- 
phase  surveillance,  space  surveillance, 
mldoourae  discrimination  which  is  an 
enormous  proUon;  and  under  each  of 
those  rulnics.  there  are  huge  numbers 
of  smaller  problems  yet  to  be  resolved. 

For  example,  we  do  not  even  have 
the  technology  or  know  whether  or 
not  we  can  detect  within  this  gaseous 
plume  the  ICEOC  as  it  rises  through 
the  atmosphere  in  the  first  4  minutes 
of  its  boost  stage. 

There  are  enormous  problems  that 
need  to  be  resolved  before  we  can  un- 
dertake to  deploy  this  system  as  a 
whole. 

Third,  using  the  administration's 
own  criteria  enunciated  first  by  Mr. 
Nitae,  the  system  must  prove  Itself  to 
be  cost  effective  at  the  margin  before 
we  deploy  it;  that  is,  it  must  be  de- 
ployable  at  a  cost  such  that  an  offen- 
sive system  cannot  be  deployed  at  a 
cheaper  cost  that  would  saturate  and 
overoMne  it;  and.  second,  it  must  not 
be  subject  or  viilnerable  to  counter- 
measures  that  could  destroy  or  disable 
it  at  a  cost  less  than  the  system  itself 
costs. 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
those  questions,  and  we  will  not  Imow 
the  answers  as  to  the  total  cost  of  SDI 
until  we  know  what  this  system  as  a 
whole  is. 

Tou  cannot  deploy  it  in  stages, 
piecemeal,  because  you  cannot  make 
that  decision  about  it  as  a  whole.  It 
has  to  be  a  multilayered  sjrstem  to 
woiicataU. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  credible  at  all  to 
suggest  that  you  could  bring  together 
all  these  sundry  technologies  In  such  a 
nascent,  embrycmic  state  today,  bring 
them  together  in  6  years'  time  when  it 
took  10  years  to  take  the  D-5  missile 
from  concept  through  development 
through  its  IOC  in  an  equal  amount  of 
time,  and  the  same  thing  with  the  B- 
IB  bomber.  Look  at  any  program  from 
concept  through  development  into  its 
ICX:,  and  you  will  see  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram cannot  be  done  that  way. 

Let  us  lead  the  SDI  Program  on  a 
technology  driven  basis,  not  a  politi- 
cally driven  basis. 


I  am  willing  to  support  it  on  that 
basis,  and  I  think  the  House  will  be 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMBCDllXlfT  OITERES  BY  Mlt.  MC  CXOSKKT 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pra  tempore  [Mr. 
Russo].  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClosket: 
At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division  A 
(pace  44.  after  line  19).  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.   K5.   LIMITATION  ON   SPACE-BASED  KINETIC 
KILL  VEHICLE  PROJECT. 

(a)  PROHiBrnoK  or  DEVELOPMKirr  awd 
Tkstiiio.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  carry  out  a  program  for  development  or 
testing  of  a  space-based  klnetlc-kill  vehicle 
project  through  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Organization  or  any  other  element  of 
the  Department  of  £>efense. 

(b)  Reskarch.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  work  on  kinetic 
energy  weapons  activities  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  not  more  than 
$52,800,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  on  a  space-based  kinet- 
ic-ltiU  vehicle  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCLOsKry]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskty]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ABM  treaty  com- 
pliance, military  efficiency  and  budg- 
etary realities  are  prime  reasons  to 
support  the  McCloskey-Spratt  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  logical  reason  and  I 
think  the  last  vote  showed  that,  to 
push  now  for  early  deployment  in 
space  of  the  space-based  kinetic  kill 
vehicle.  This  amendment  explicitly 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  conducting  a  program  of  deploy- 
ment and  testing  of  a  space-based  ki- 
netic kill  vehicle.  It  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  program  but  limits  it  to  no 
more  than  $52.8  million  for  technolo- 
gy based  research.  Testing,  develop- 
ment sold  deployment  in  excess  of  the 
ABM  limitations  would  not  be  allowed. 

What  is  a  space-based  kinetic  lull  ve- 
liicle?  This  is  something  that  all  of  us 
are  hardly  really  up  on.  It  is  hardly 
exotic  technology.  In  fact,  as  stated  in 
previous  arguments  it  has  been  around 
for  upward  of  30  years.  Sketches  re- 
cently released  show  the  extreme  con- 
gruity  between  the  present  vehicle 
being  developed  and  as  it  was  in  1960. 
A  space-lMised  Idnetic  liill  vehicle  is  a 
small  rocket  based  on  a  satellite  in 
space  designed  to  home  in  on  Soviet 
missiles  as  they  rise  from  their  silos. 
This  amendment  presents  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  head  off  the 
momentum  for  early  deployment  of  a 


costly,  ineffective  and  vulnerable 
space-based  ABM  system  based  on 
technology  which  is  almost  30  years 
old  as  I  have  said.  It  will  also  prevent 
the  United  States  from  proceeding  on 
a  collision  course  with  the  ABM 
Treaty,  no  matter  wliat  interpretation 
you  may  support. 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  text  immis- 
takably  bans  development  and  testing 
of  ABM  systems  and  their  components 
which  are  space-based.  Even  if  you 
may  not  agree  that  the  space-based  ki- 
netic kill  vehicle  project  Is  now  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  you  must 
agree  that  this  program  will  inevitably 
violate  the  treaty.  This  is  the  one 
project,  really  the  one  project  within 
SDI  that  challenges  the  Congress  to 
confront  the  near-term  possibility  of 
an  irrevocable  decision  which  will  lead 
to  early  deployment  of  a  space-based 
system.  How  can  we  afford  such  a  step 
which  would  commit  us  to  a  space- 
based  layer  of  an  SDI  defense  costing 
at  least  $68  billion,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  $300  billion?  The  former 
figure  is  not  an  estimate  by  opponents 
of  the  program,  $68  billion  is  what  the 
program's  supporters  consider  afford- 
able. Other  estimates  place  the  cost 
much  higher.  Prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  SDI  the  administration's  assess- 
ment put  the  price  tag  on  this  type  of 
ABM  system  at  $300  billion. 

Concern  about  the  direction  and 
pace  of  the  spacebased  kinetic  kill  ve- 
hicle has  prompted  distinguished 
Americans  such  as  ABM  Treaty  nego- 
tiator Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  and 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  to  endorse  the  legislative  ap- 
proach we  are  taldng  here  today. 
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Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  also  has  major  reservations 
about  the  effectiveness  and  survivabil- 
ity of  the  SBKKV.  Importantly.  Dr. 
Brown  told  me: 

•  •  •  In  general,  I  am  reluctant  to  see  de- 
tailed congressional  management  imposed 
on  a  program,  though  I  recognize  that  this 
often  (xxurs  even  in  much  less  important 
programs  than  SDI.  In  this  case,  a  systems 
development  program  for  a  kinetic  kUl  vehi- 
cle system  based  in  space  would  violate  the 
antiballistic  missile  treaty  undercutting 
both  past  arms  control  and  the  prospect  for 
future  offensive  force  reductions.  For  that 
reason,  as  well  as  the  poor  military  capabil- 
ity of  such  a  system,  I  conclude  that  legisla- 
tive action  is  in  order. 

SDI  could  reallocate  the  $250  mU- 
lion  to  other  projects  within  the  kinet- 
ic energy  weapons  activities.  This 
could  be  work  on  ground-based  inter- 
ceptor ssrstems  which  are  consistent 
with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  ttiink  very  importantly,  and  some- 
thing that  has  not  really  been  ad- 
dressed on  the  other  side  today,  in  ad- 
dition to  ABM  Treaty  compliance  and 
aff ordability.  the  SBKKVs  sturivabil- 
ity  is  highly  suspect.  The  recent  report 
by  the  American  Physical  Society,  the 


organization  representing  our  coun- 
try's leading  physicists,  most  of  them 
cleared  for  the  upper  realms  of  space 
and  SDI  work,  concluded  that  no 
space-based  system  could  survive  an 
unconstrained  attack. 

More  importantly,  this  group  called 
for  10  years  of  research  within  the  lab- 
oratory, and  then  we  could  make  deci- 
sions as  to  deployment  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  McCloskey- 
Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  lialance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  critical 
amendments  that  we  are  going  to  vote 
on,  on  SDI  during  this  entire  proce- 
dure. 

Let  me,  in  a  nutshell,  explain  how 
the  system  works  and  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about 
something  called  a  space-based  Idnetic 
kill  vehicle.  Forget  that.  What  it  will 
be  Is  a  system  that  will  float  in  space 
that  will  carry  miniature  rockets. 
Those  rockets  would  be  launched 
when  the  sensors  pick  up  the  launch 
of  a  Soviet  missile.  Those  little  rockets 
would  flow  out  of  the  system;  they 
would  smash  into  the  rocket,  destroy- 
ing the  rocket  and  its  warheads. 

These  rockets  may  be  carrjring  as 
many  as  10  warheads,  each  of  which  is 
more  powerful  than  any  we««>on  that 
has  yet  been  exploded  on  the  face  of 
this  Earth,  clearly  more  powerful  than 
the  bombs  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
What  this  kinetic  kill  vehicle  would 
do  would  be  to  simply  crash  into  that 
Soviet  ICBM,  destroy  that  system  and 
not  permit  those  warheads  to  head 
toward  their  intended  target,  and  that 
is  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  tills  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
entire  SDI  Program.  Remember,  SDI 
is  threefold.  No.  1.  it  has  this  space- 
based  vehicle  that  can  knock  out  these 
rockets  before  they  lift  off.  For  any 
rockets  that  lift  off.  then  we  would 
have  the  system  in  the  high  atmos- 
phere and  one  in  the  low  atmosphere 
to  knock  out  the  remaining  warheads 
that  would  be  coming  at  this  country. 
The  significant  point  is  that  for 
every  rocket  that  you  have  up  in 
space,  you  can  knock  out  10  Soviet 
warheads.  What  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  dramatically 
reduce  this  program.  It  would  take 
this  program  down  to  so  low  a  level 
that  it  would  cease  to  have  priority  in 
the  overall  SDI  Program  and  that  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  this  pro- 
gram that  gives  you  a  10-for-l  rewird. 
If  you  kill  this  KKV  program  or  crip- 
ple it  by  taking  it  down  to  the  level 
that  Mr.  McCloskey  wants  to  have. 
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you  shut  down  research  on  that  ele- 
ment of  the  SDI  Procram  that  gives  us 
the  greatest  amount  of  reward  for  the 
dollars  that  we  Invest. 

They  are  going  to  argue  that  the 
program  is  not  survlvable.  that  these 
spaoe-based  systems  that  carry  these 
miniature  rockets  cannot  survive.  I 
would  argue  that  that  is  not  true. 

We  can  knock  down  the  missiles  that 
are  aimed  at  this  system  by  using 
these  tiny  little  rockets  themselves  to 
take  out  miasfles  that  are  headed  at 
this  system. 

The  system  can  also  be  maneuver- 
able.  It  will  be  able  to  move  around  in 
space  and  avoid  being  hit. 

The  significanee  of  this,  however,  is 
that  for  one  shot  out  of  these  tiny 
little  rockets  that  we  would  put  on 
this  system,  we  can  knock  down  10  nu- 
clear warheads  and  this  can  give  us 
tremendous  effectiveness. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done  in 
order  to  make  the  SDI  system  effec- 
tive, but  a  very  effective  kinetic  kill  ve- 
hicle is  an  essential  part  of  the  SDI 
Program  and  gives  us  the  greatest  abil- 
ity in  the  short  term  to  make  great 
strides  against  these  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana^^ 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  Dr.  George 
Miller,  the  Associate  Director  for  De- 
fense Systems  at  Livermore  National 
Labs,  has  pointed  to  the  viilnerabillty 
of  the  space-based  KKV.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  space-based  KKV 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman raising  the  vulnerability  ques- 
tion. I  can  tell  you  that  the  SDI 
people  themselves  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  are  going  to  use  a  Galosh  missile 
against  this  KKV.  that  is  the  Soviet 
nuclear  rocket  that  they  would  want 
to  use  against  this,  that  these  tiny 
little  rockets  themselves  that  are  en- 
closed in  this  machine  would  take 
those  Galosh  missiles  out. 

It  can  be  effective  and.  in  fact,  it  is 
not  cost-effective  for  the  Russians  to 
try  to  use  nuclear  warheads  against 
the  conventional  system.  So  it  upholds 
the  Nitze  concept. 

The  point  is  that  you  are  going  to 
get  a  giant  reward  by  investing  in 
KKV.  By  cutting  back  on  KKV.  you 
are  turning  down  the  argument  that 
you  can  knock  10  things  out  by  using 
only  one  little  rocket.  That  would  be  a 
horrible  mistake  for  this  House  to  go 
forward. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  along 
with  the  Bennett  amendment  and  the 
strict  interpretation  of  ABM,  I  will  tell 
you.  that  is  grounds,  in  and  of  itself, 
for  our  President  to  veto  this  entire 
bilL  What  we  really  would  be  doing  is 
crippling  our  entire  SDI  Program  and 
it  would  be  tragic  mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 


lUx.  McCloskey]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DiCKnrsoH]  has  6  minutes 
remaining.        

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  SprattI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  makes  a  strong 
statement  for  the  boost  phase  inter- 
ceptor. Indeed,  it  is  critical  to  making 
the  SDI  system  work  at  all. 

But  there  is  still  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  space-based  kinetic 
kill  vehicle  is  something  we  want  to  go 
with  in  an  emphatic  way  right  now 
until  we  know  whether  or  not  all  the 
other  technologies  so  essential  to  that 
total  system  are  going  to  be  mature 
and  available  as  well. 

The  space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicle 
is  readily  available.  It  has  been  ex- 
plored for  quite  some  time.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  innocu- 
ous system  known  as  BAMBI,  the  bal- 
listic missUe  boost  intercept,  that  goes 
way  back  to  the  1960's. 

It  was  proposed  and  conceived  then, 
and  it  is  proposed  and  conceived  now 
that  SBKKV's,  space-based  kinetic  kill 
vehicles,  would  be  based  in  satellite  ga- 
rages over  the  Soviet  Union,  orbiting 
some  300  to  400  kilometers  above  the 
earth.  Obviously,  any  satellite  within 
400  kilometers  over  the  altitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  a  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. It  can  be  hit  by  direct  ascent  mis- 
siles. The  Galosh  missile  has  about 
that  range,  400  kilometers.  It  can  be 
hit  by  the  Soviet  coorbital  antisatellite 
system,  which  they  have  now  and  is 
operational.  It  is  vulnerable  to  laser 
systems,  if  they  ever  come  on  line.  It  is 
vulnerable  to  a  number  of  different 
applications. 

Tou  may  remember,  Mr.  Kasich, 
that  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cooper  was  the  Di- 
rector of  DAPA.  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Projects  Agency.  He  testified 
just  last  month— he  is  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration appointee  and  member  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  is  an 
important  witness  because  he  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  professional  life  work- 
ing on  BAMBI.  That  is  where  he  start- 
ed out  as  a  scientist  at  MIT,  working 
on  this  early  boost  phase  intercept, 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicle. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Cooper  said  last 
month  in  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee. This  was  why  BAMBI  was 
abandoned. 

The  technology  to  accomplish  BAMBI 
was  invested  In  at  a  substantial  rate  for  a 
while  [during  the  1960's]  until  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  expense  and  the  vulnerability  of 
that  system  to  direct  attack  was  so  high  and 
the  survivability  measures  that  could  be 
taken  at  that  time  would  not  be  effective 
against  that  attack  that  the  space-based 
portion  of  that  would  not  survive. 

Obviously,  this  work  was  done  in  the 
1960's.  So  we  asked  Dr.  Cooper  what 
about  today?  Have  technologies  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  the  system 
would  not  be  subject  to  survivability 


problems,  would  not  be  vulnerable  in 
outer  space? 

This,  again,  is  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cooper, 
the  Reagan  administration's  Director 
of  DAPA  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Here  is  his  direct  quote. 

I  guess  my  view  on  that  is  that  not 
enough  has  changed  since  our  conclusions 
were  drawn  in  the  late  1960's  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  same  tactics  that  were 
available  at  that  time  and  looked  so  formi- 
dable would  not  succeed  now.  I  do  not  see 
survivability  measures  on  the  horizon  that 
would  be  specifically  applicable  to  these 
rocket  deployments  In  space  that  would 
make  them  survivable  enough  to  decide  now 
to  go  ahead  and  deploy  them .... 
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Let  me  make  one  further  point.  Last 
week  when  we  discussed  the  strict  and 
broad  interpretations  of  the  ABM 
agreement,  this  side  quoted  frequently 
Mr.  Nitze.  In  1977  Mr.  Nitze  was  called 
upon  to  express  his  recollection  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  he 
helped  to  negotiate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has 
expired.  

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
July  7,  1977,  here  is  what  Mr.  Nitze 
said  about  the  ABM  Treaty  and  how  it 
applied  to  BAMBI-type  SBKKV  mis- 
sile defense  systems.  Quoting  from  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Donald  G.  Brennan  of 
July  7,  1977,  he  said,  "It  was  our  clear 
intention  that  Article  5  bar  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  BAMBI-type 
ABM  System.  It  was  the  negotiators' 
clear  intention."  Mr.  Nitze  said,  "to 
prevent  BAMBI-tjrpe  systems  from 
being  developed  or  tested  under  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

So  regardless  of  what  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  you  take,  if  you  vote  for 
deployment  of  the  system,  you  vote 
for  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  specific  points  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to,  but  first  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  point  that  this  amend- 
ment is  antiknowledge  and  it  is  anti- 
science.  It  is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  we  do  not  think  SDI  will  work, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  test  to  find  out 
because  we  might  be  surprised  if  we 
found  out.  I  wish  I  were  so  smart  as  to 
know  the  answers  to  all  these  things, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
until  we  test,  we  do  not  know  the  an- 
swers. 

The  rationale  is  that  we  should  head 
off  the  momentum  for  early  deploy- 
ment. I  think  that  is  the  real  reason. 
It  is  not  because  we  think  it  might  be 


too  vulnerable  or  because  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  is  because  we  really  do  not 
want  this  at  all.  I  suggest  that  those 
who  support  the  amendment  for  that 
reason  should  have  voted  for  the  Del- 
lums  amendment,  but  that  amend- 
ment faUed.  If  you  want  SDI,  you 
have  got  to  test,  and  this,  frankly,  is 
the  next  item  in  line. 

The  theory  has  always  been  that  we 
fly  before  we  buy,  and  that  is  what  is 
important  in  this  particular  test.  Now. 
If  we  do  not  want  the  SDI,  then,  of 
course,  we  ought  to  stop  the  funding 
altogether  and  quit  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

That  Is  the  third  point.  We  cannot 
Just  keep  dragging  this  program  out 
forever,  first,  because  it  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  and  second,  because 
at  some  point  we  have  got  to  fish  or 
cut  bait. 

So  my  question  to  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  is,  why  are  we  afraid 
of  tests?  Tests  do  not  put  it  up  Into 
the  sky.  And  the  answer  is  that  this  is 
a  vulnerable  system.  First  of  all.  it  is 
Interesting  we  think  we  know  that  it  is 
vulnerable  loefore  we  do  any  testing. 
But  we  just  know  It  is  vulnerable.  Of 
course,  again  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
here  because  those  of  us  who  have  re- 
ceived the  briefings  on  this  have  been 
advised  by  those  who  supposedly  know 
that  it  is  not  wilnerable,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  out.  So.  therefore,  we 
have  to  keep  arguing  between  our- 
selves as  to  which  interpretation  of 
our  briefings  Is  correct. 

The  final  point  is  that  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  Is  not 
a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  SDI  in  April  of  this  year.  It  Is 
clearly  pointed  out  that  the  tests  on 
this  particular  project,  the  SBKKV 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  the  reason  is  that  this 
demonstration  hardware  is  not  an 
ABM  component.  It  would  not  be 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode,  and  it  would 
not  be  capable  of  substituting  for  an 
ABM  component.  There  will  be  no 
intercepts  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  In  flight  trajectory. 
This  is.  rather,  simply  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  target  acquisition 
tracking  and  rocket-propelled  projec- 
tile launch  and  guidance,  and  the  fea- 
sibility may  be  demonstrated  using 
this  particular  mode  of  testing. 

So  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  test  this.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  vulnerable,  but 
the  briefing  suggests  that  It  is  not.  We 
cannot  know  that  until  the  testing 
occurs. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  vulnerabQity,  again  they 
say  that  the  Soviets  would  fast-bum 
their  boosters.  It  is  estimated  it  would 


cost  $900  billion  for  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop a  fast-bum  booster  system  for 
aU  their  land-based  ICBM's.  That  Is 
the  figure  that  Is  out  there  today  in 
the  scientific  community. 

Additionally,  the  sateUite  Itself 
would  be  maneuverable.  They  talk 
about  using  Galosh  missiles.  Galosh 
missiles  could  be  taken  out  by  the  min- 
iature homing  devices  that  are  based 
In  the  KKV.  The  point  is,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl] 
that  I  think  he  would  agree  that  we 
get  10  for  1  with  this  system.  For 
every  Soviet  IC^M  that  is  carrying  10 
warheads,  one  of  these  miniature  rock- 
ets contained  In  this  KKV  system 
would  destroy  the  entire  missile.  That 
is  1  for  10. 

Let  us  not  end  this  thing.  Let  us  not 
cripple  this  program.  Let  us  do  the  re- 
search that  is  necessary.  It  Is  going  to 
be  within  the  ABM  provisions.  There 
is  no  violation  of  the  treaty.  Let  us  not 
cripple  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
elemental  ingredients  of  the  SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  reiterate  this:  why  be  an- 
tiscience?  Why  are  we  afraid  of  this? 
Why  are  we  afraid  to  test? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  2  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  has  2V%  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
[Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rise  to  support 
the  McCloskey-Spratt  amendment  because  it 
is  indeed  within  the  spirit  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
am  convinced  that  kinetic  kill  vehicles  are 
based  on  principles  which  were  understood  at 
the  time  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Thus,  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  correct  in  redirecting  fund- 
ing away  from  the  development  and  testing  of 
a  space-based  KKV  system.  Such  develop- 
ment and  testing  would  have  to  be  done  out- 
side of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  support  the  continued  funding  for  bask:  re- 
search because  research  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine if  the  KKV  system  is  viable.  As  the 
system  is  now,  it  would  be  extremely  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  countermeasures,  despite  the 
claims  by  its  proponents.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  KKV  system  will  at  best  be  only  16-per- 
cent effective  against  a  Soviet  attack.  It  is 
clearly  a  system  that  will  not  work  as  adver- 
tised. My  greatest  concern  is  that  this  flawed 
system  is  sapping  funds  from  more  promising, 
breakthrough  technologies.  This  amendment 
rightly  redirects  money  into  these  programs.  It 
does  not  reduce  the  committee  recommended 
level  of  spending. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  SDI,  but  such  an 
important  concept  should  be  pursued  in  the 
most  prudent  manner  possible.  As  some  rush 


for  an  early  deployment,  I  urge  caution  to 
avoid  irreparable  mistakes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
policy  decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  budget  and  procurement 
implications.  This  apparent  research 
and  development  and  budget  decision 
we  are  about  to  make,  however,  has 
tremendous  policy  implications. 

I  supported  the  committee  funding 
level  of  SDI.  and  I  also  generally  try 
to  avoid  actions  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  mlcromanaglng  existing  pro- 
grams. However,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  exceptional  cases  we  have  had  in 
this  Congress. 

What  appears  to  be  a  minor  decision 
on  rockets  is  actually  a  political  action 
of  the  greatest  proportion.  It  is  a 
system  that  has  questionable  applica- 
tion against  ICBM's  in  the  boost 
phase,  but  it  will  have  a  100-percent 
chance  of  killing  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
believe.  It  is  a  policy  decision  that  the 
United  States  should  avoid. 

If  we  do  not  like  the  ABM  Treaty, 
we  should  renegotiate  it.  We  should 
not  actually  shoot  it  down  by  making 
a  procurement  decision.  The  technolo- 
gy is  available.  We  do  not  need  to  rush 
forward  today  with  this  system.  We 
need  the  SDI  architecture  designed 
first,  and  then  we  can  make  this  policy 
decision  later. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  McCloskey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
key] has  1^  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 
in  support  of  the  Committee's  posi- 
tion, has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
worst  thing  about  the  SBKKV  and  the 
satellite  bombers  is  that  it  simply  will 
not  work.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
build  fast-bum  booster  rockets  or 
whether  the  Soviets  will  make  their 
existing  ICBM's  more  maneuverable  is 
really  not  the  Issue.  The  Issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  break  the  ABM  Treaty  in  order 
to  create  more  war  In  the  heavens  in- 
stead of  peace  on  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought 
to  lie  interested  in  is  this:  If  the  Re- 
publicans are  Interested  so  much  In 
the  budget,  why  are  we  not  focusing 
on  the  fact  that  this  Is  going  to  cost 
$100  billion  to  deploy  the  system  by 
the  time  we  get  through? 

The  issue  before  Congress  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  care 
about  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  our 
young  children  are  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty and  whether  we  are  going  to  care 
about  whether  we  will  have  a  decent 
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future  for  the  kids  In  America;  it  is  not 
to  go  out  and  build  weapons  in  the 
heavens.  The  ianie  is  how  we  are  going 
to  create  a  better  environment  right 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
kst]  has  one-half  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

MOODTl. 

Mr.  IMOOOY.  klr.  Chsinnan,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  MoCtoskey-Spratt  smerKlment  to  f ore- 
stal  mowing  prematursty  toorard  deployment 
of  dstanse*  using  ap*o»based  kinetic  kW  ve- 
Nctos.  so-catod  SBKKV.  Deploying  SBKKVs 
now  would  begin  a  dangerous  arms  race  in 
space,  waste  bHons  of  dollars,  and  destroy 
the  moat  vakJiMa  anns  control  treaty  we 
haw»-the  ABM  Treaty. 

Cunent  KKV  tsctawlogy  is  not  very  promis- 
ing. TTie  U.S.  Air  Force  studnd  and  aban- 
doned the  S8KKV  concept  In  the  early 
1860'a  Why?  Because  a  defense  using  these 
wosponi  is  eslimaled  to  be  only  16  percent 
effective,  oouU  cost  many  billions,  and  would 
be  extremely  vulnerable.  FmaHy.  the  Soviets 
could  defeat  these  expensive  KKVs  with  reia- 
tiveiy  inexpensive  countermeasures  such  as 
apace  mines,  and  we  must  assume  that  they 
would  do  so.  Thus  deptoying  the  SBKKV 
would  waste  tmon»  of  dollars  and  yet  provide 
HUe  or  no  real  improvements  in  our  nuclear 


We  sfwuW  have  no  Wusions  about  the  real 
gotf  of  some  advocates  of  the  SBKKV  Pro- 
gram: not  to  defend  America  against  Soviet 
miisinn  but  to  gut  the  ABM  Treaty.  SDI  back- 
ers are  pushing  for  a  premature  decision  on 
SOI  deployment  now  to  set  in  motion  the  Irre- 
verai>le  erosion  of  that  treaty— a  dangerous 
and  costly  mistake. 

The  wtwie  intent  of  the  ABM  Treaty  wtMch 
the  United  States  signed  was  to  prevent  the 
deptoyment  of  defenses  in  space,  and  it  has 
been  successful  in  doing  so.  thus  increasing 
U.S.  security.  The  limits  imposed  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  have  aHowed  successive  negotiations 
to  focus  on  controNng  competition  in  offerv 
sive  systems.  Unleashing  a  competition  in  de- 
fensive systems  wouM  reverse  these  impor- 
tant efforts. 

The  push  for  early  deployment  of  SOI— 
wtiich  the  SBKKV  Program  represents— indi- 
cates ttuit  some  of  the  SDI  faittiful  fear  the 
SOI  tide  may  be  running  out  After  4  years  of 
huge  RAO  fundnig  for  SOI.  the  task  of  in-flight 
defense  against  ballstk:  missiles  appears  as 
daunting  as  ever.  And  as  former  SOI  head  set- 
enlist  Atan  Mense  admitted:  "Like  it  or  not. 
we  see  a  political  reality  staring  us  in  tfie  face. 
If  we  don't  come  up  with  somettwig  specific, 
people  are  not  going  to  let  us  play  in  the 
sandtXM  for  10  years."  I  wouM  rattier  have 
our  SOI  efforts  restricted  to  the  sandbox  than 
racing  headtong  toward  deployment  of  a  ques- 
tionable technotogy. 

Earier  today  we  authorized  $3.1  billkm  for 
SOI  research.  The  McCloskey-Spratt  amend- 
ment will  ensure  ttuit  ttK>se  funds  are  truly 
used  for  research.  Last  week  we  voted  over- 
wtielmingly  to  continue  adherence  to  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  amendment  will  remove  the  most 


immednte  threat  to  that  treaty.  I  urge  support 
of  ttw  McCtoskey-Spratt  amendment 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time.  30  sec- 
onds, to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Ouif]. 

Mr.  OlIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Robert  L. 
Sproull,  who  In  the  1960's  managed 
the  BAMBI  Program  for  the  advanced 
research  and  project  agency,  says 
there  has  been  no  breakthrough.  He  is 
now  on  General  Abrahamson's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee,  and  he  says, 
"Don't  use  the  BAMBI  KKV." 

All  the  Members  are  aware  that  in 
1985  this  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  a  bill  that  barred  SDI 
deployment  in  whole  or  In  part  unless 
it  was  certified  to  be  cost  effective  at 
the  margin  and  survivable  against 
Soviet  countermeasures.  This  KKV  we 
are  talking  about  here  does  not  pass 
muster  on  either  account.  I  recom- 
mend to  all  the  Members  that  they 
should  vote  for  the  McCloskey-Spratt 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson], has  2  minutes  remaining  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman      from     California      [Mr. 

DORNAMl. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  treasured 
institutions  of  this  House  is  when  that 
mace  is  lifted  up  and  it  goes  into  its 
lower  position  and  we  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  those 
of  us  who  do  not  serve  on  a  particular 
committee  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  amend  a  bill  to  bring  different  types 
of  wisdom  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  those  who  do  not  get  to 
serve  on  every  committee,  which  is  an 
impossibility. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskkt]  had  an  op- 
portunity as  a  member  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  to  present  this 
amendment  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  who  are  supposed  to  devel- 
op during  their  tenure  here  the  most 
expertise,  but  never  to  exclude  the 
rest  of  us.  He  lost  28  to  23  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  because  this  is  the 
first  time  an  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee biU  has  ever  had  decisions  made 
upstairs  in  the  Rules  Committee,  far 
more  worthy  amendments  were 
thrown  out.  but  he  was  given  a  second 
chance  to  micromanage  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  that  is  to  be 
the  product  of  this  Hoiise. 

We  Just  heard  our  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
make  one  of  these  speeches  about— 
perish  the  thought— of  war  in  the 
heavens. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  strongly 
oppose  this  amendment  because  of  the 
provision  prohibiting  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  Idnetic  kill  vehi- 
cles. These  are  reasonable  and  safe 
things  to  do  to  protect  America's  citi- 
zens, and  I  Just  cannot  understand 
why  we  are  even  discussing  this  issue. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
We  are  micromanaging  the  bill  that 
comes  out  of  my  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee so  badly  that  in  the  supplemen- 
tal we  completely  threw  out  all  foreign 
aid.  I  do  not  luiow  of  any  Members 
here  who  wants  to  dump  every  single 
dime  of  foreign  aid,  but  that  is  what 
happens  when  you  micromanage  these 
things  to  death. 

The  kenetic  kiU  possibUities  of  SDI 
are  some  of  the  most  promising  re- 
search we  are  doing.  I  can  understand 
some  of  the  sympathy  against  chemi- 
cal capabilities  or  the  no-neutron 
bomb  or  the  neutron  bomb  killing  ca- 
pabilities, but  this  is  against  death- 
Idlling  things  in  space  that  we  can  de- 
stroy before  they  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can homeland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  no  on  my  side,  and  I  direct  that  to 
the  20  Members  that  have  been  rolled 
over  all  day  long  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOKDEO  VOTE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  203,  noes 
216,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  112] 
AYES— 203 


Ackemuui 

Carper 

Espy 

Anthony 

Carr 

Evans 

Aspin 

Chandler 

FasceU 

Atkins 

Clarke 

Fazio 

AuColn 

Clay 

Feighan 

B«tes 

Coelho 

Flake 

BeUenson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Florio 

Bennett 

Collins 

FoglietU 

Herman 

Conte 

Foley 

BIsgKi 

Conyers 

Ford  (MI) 

Bilbray 

Cooper 

Frank 

Hoggs 

Coyne 

Garcia 

Boland 

Crockett 

(3e}denson 

Bonior  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Gephardt 

Bonker 

Dellums 

Gibbons 

Botski 

Derrick 

Glickman 

Bosco 

Dicks 

Gonzalez 

Boucher 

Dingell 

Gordon 

Boxer 

Dixon 

Grant 

Brennan 

Donnelly 

Gray  (IL) 

Brooks 

DorganCND) 

Gray  (PA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Downey 

Green 

Bruce 

Durbln 

Guarinl 

Bryant 

Dwyer 

Hall  (OH) 

Bustamante 

Dymally 

Hamilton 

Byron 

Early 

Hawkins 

CampbeU 

Rrkart 

Hayes  (IL) 

Cardin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Herner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueekner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Keimedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

KosUnayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinskl 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 


McMiUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT> 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sabo 


McCloskey 

Savage 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

McHugh 

Scheuer 

NOES-216 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Alexander 

Edwards  (OK) 

Anderson 

Emerson 

Andrews 

English 

Applegate 

Erdreich 

Archer 

Fawell 

Armey 

Fields 

Badham 

Fish 

Baker 

Plippo 

BaUenger 

Frenzel 

Barnard 

Frost 

BaHlett 

Gallegly 

Barton 

Oallo 

Bateman 

Gaydos 

Bentley 

Gekas 

Bereuter 

Oilman 

BevlU 

Gingrich 

Bllirakis 

Goodling 

Bliley 

Oradison 

Boehlert 

Grandy 

Boner  (TN) 

Gregg 

Boulter 

Gunderson 

Broomfield 

Hall  (TX) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hammerschmidt 

Buechner 

Hansen 

Banning 

Harris 

Burton 

Hastert 

Callahan 

Hatcher 

Chapman 

Heney 

Chappell 

Henry 

Cheney 

Herger 

Clinger 

Hiler 

Coats 

Holloway 

Coble 

Hopkins 

Coleman  (MO) 

Horton 

Coughlln 

Houghton 

Courter 

Hubbard 

Craig 

Huckaby 

Crane 

Hunter 

Daniel 

Hutto 

Dannemeyer 

Hyde 

Darden 

Inhofe 

Daub 

Ireland 

DavU  (IL) 

Jenkins 

Davis  (MI) 

Johnson  (CT) 

de  la  Garza 

Kanjorski 

DeLay 

Kasich 

DeWlne 

Kemp 

Dickinson 

Kolbe 

DIoGuardl 

Kolter 

Dowdy 

Konnyu 

Dreier 

Kyi 

Duncan 

Lagomarslno 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuroer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WUliams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Lancaster 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Satki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 


Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 


Tallon 

Tauke 

T*aylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dpton 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-13 


Annunzio 
Combest 
Doman  (CA) 
Ford(TN) 
Jones  (NO 


Livingston 

Ray 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Schulze 


Stokes 
Tauzin 
Torres 


D  1735 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roylial  for.  with  Mr.  Combest  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Donuui  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Messrs.  PASHAYAN,  DAUB,  and 
ANDREWS  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mrs.  KENNEL- 
LY changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAI.  EXFLAlf  AXIOM 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  that  it  hap- 
pens to  every  Member  once,  except  for 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Bill  Natcher].  I  worked  the  doors  so 
hard  and  moved  around  lobbying  my 
own  side  so  hard  that  I  forgot  to  vote 
on  that  last  vote  on  the  McCloskey 
amendment.  So  I  would  like  to  record 
a  verbal  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  Just  a  moment  about  the  schedule 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 

TNSOlVl 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  announce 
where  we  are  in  terms  of  what  is  likely 
to  occur  in  terms  of  the  schedule  for 
this  evening. 

We  have  at  this  point  in  the  process 
left  on  the  SDI  subject  seven  more 
amendments  of  10  minutes  each.  In 
the  last  few  hours  there  has  been 
enormous  progress  in  getting  agree- 
ment on  those  amendments.  At  this 
point  I  think  that  it  looks  like  out  of 
the  seven  amendments  we  have  four 
and  even  five  of  those  seven  amend- 
ments that  we  have  agreement  on.  in 
which  case  we  will  have  no  debate  and 
no  vote  on  four  or  five  of  those  seven. 

We  wiU  probably  have  debate  and 
votes  on  two  of  the  seven.  That  will 


bring  us  to  a  close  tonight  well  before 
the  9  o'clock  closing  hour.  I  would  like 
to  announce,  though,  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention tonight  to  bring  up  the  highly 
popular  and  ever  interest-generating 
C-17  amendment. 

We  will  then,  I  believe,  have  com- 
pleted the  legislative  business  for 
today,  and  I  would  anticipate  that 
that  will  be,  as  I  say,  well  short  of  the 
9  o'clock  time  that  was  announced. 

The  reason  that  we  are  able  to  do 
this  is  because  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  Members  and  our  ability  to  put  to- 
gether compromises  on  the  remaining 
amendments.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  that  I  thank  the  Members 
and  the  opponents  of  these  amend- 
ments who  were  able  to  work  out  a 
program  here  that  will  allow  us  to 
finish  before  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
virill  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICB3NSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  some  moment 
of  alarm  there.  Because  the  good  guys 
won  one,  I  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  rise. 

Seriously,  we  have  the  Hertel 
amendment,  which  we  have  tentative- 
ly agreed  to  accept  if  we  could  clarify 
one  thing.  The  Courter  amendment 
will  be  debated  and  voted  on,  we  an- 
ticipate. The  Downey  amendment  will 
be  accepted,  it  is  my  understanding. 
The  AuCoin  amendment  will  be  debat- 
ed and  voted  on.  The  Olin.  the 
Doman.  and  the  Buechner  amend- 
ments have  been  tentatively  agreed  on 
and  will  be  accepted  without  votes.  So 
my  compliments  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  add  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  the 
Buechner  amendment  we  have  been 
talking  about  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  he  is  willing  to  make 
a  couple  of  changes.  I  think  that  we 
can  accept  the  Buechner  amendment 
too  and  add  it  to  the  list. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. The  next  item  on  the  agenda  I 
assume  then  is  the  Hertel  amendment 
which,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
law  and  nothing  additional  is  required 
of  the  Secretary.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  my  impression  that 
in  fact  the  Hertel  amendment  is  in 
fact  what  the  law  would  require  in  any 
case,  and  that  there  is  no  further  con- 
straint or  enlargement  of  authority 
granted  by  having  the  Hertel  amend- 
ment passed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  certainly  have 

no  objection  to  accepting  it  over  here. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 

like  to  discuss  tomorrow's  schedule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Please. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Regarding  the  schedule 

tomorrow,  I  think  that  the  majority 

leader  has  already  announced  that  we 
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will  go  in  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  first 
order  of  business  wiU  be  the  debt-ceil- 
ing issue.  Having  disposed  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  we  will  come  back  to  the  de- 
fense bill,  and  we  have  been  working 
on  what  can  come  up  before,  and 
having  talked  to  the  staff  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  it  would  be  the 
intmtion  of  the  Chair  to  bring  up  the 
issue  of  the  ballistic  missiles  tomor- 
row. 

D  1745 

That  whole  section  having  to  do 
with  general  debate  and  then  amend- 
ments on  ballistic  missiles  which  in- 
cludes two  amendments  on  the  MX. 
well,  one  on  rail  iMsing.  one  on  the 
ICS,  three  amendonents  on  Midget- 
man,  two  amendments  on  D-5,  we 
would  anticipate  doing  that  tomorrow. 

If  we  are  going  to  finish  by  6  or  7 
o'do^  7  o'clock  tomorrow  night,  that 
is  about  all  we  would  be  able  to  do  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  what  we 
have  agreed  to. 

I  would  hope  that  that  is  so,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  leadership 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  their  intention  to 
rise  at  8  or  therebouts,  even  if  we  are 
not  finished,  so  the  Members  can 
make  some  plans  based  on  the  8 
o'clock  hour. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
right  on  the  scheduling,  starting  out 
and  doing  the  debt  celling  and  the  mis- 
siles, it  will  take  us  to  about  time  to 
quit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMBniifnT  omuD  bt  mk.  hzktel 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hertel: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division 
A  (page  44.  after  line  19).  add  the  foUowing 
newaection: 

8BC  as.  PROHIBITION  ON  DEPLOYMENT  OF  ANTI- 
BAUJ8TIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM  UNLESS 
AUTHOWZED  BY  LAW. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  deploy 
any  antibaUisUc  mlssfle  system  unless  such 
deployment  is  specifically  authorized  by  law 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertsl]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihson]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hektel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DicKiHSOwl. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Bir.  Chairman,  by  agreement  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel],  who 
offers  the  amendment,  we  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
axxudickiit  offered  by  mh.  courtkr 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couhter: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division 
A  (pace  44,  after  line  19),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  22&.  DEFENSE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTAL  LAUNCH. 

(a)  Program  Authorizatiok.— There  is 
hereby  authorized  a  program  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  continental  United  States 
against  accidental  launches  of  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles. 

(b)  SDI  Puironio  Limitation.— Of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  201  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  program,  $300,000,000  is  available 
only  to  perform  concept  definition  and  ad- 
vanced development  and  to  initiate  full- 
scale  development  for  the  deployment  of 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Plan  Required.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  a  program  plan  re- 
questing necessary  funding  for  fiscal  years 
after  fiscal  year  1988  to  achieve  an  initial 
deployment  of  the  system  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  1992. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  just  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members.  It  is  just  one  of 
these  5-minute  amendments  that  will 
not  take  long  to  explain. 

Last  year,  1986,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  ballistic  missile  that  was 
laimched  by  mistake;  and  it  landed  in 
China.  In  that  same  year,  1986,  there 
was  a  Soviet  cruise  missile  that  landed 
in  Finland. 

In  that  same  year,  1986,  as  we  all 
know,  there  was  a  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile that  had  a  tragic  problem;  and  the 
silos  blew  out  but  no  missile  was 
launched. 

The  point  here  is  the  fact  that  tech- 
nology Is  not  perfect,  and  there  can  be 
the  idea,  or  there  is  a  fear  of  a  ballistic 
missile  launched  by  mistake. 

As  every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
knows,  if  a  ballistic  missile  is  laimched 
by  error,  by  accident  or  by  mistake,  it 
will  probably  land  where  it  is  designat- 
ed to  land,  because  that  information  is 


keyed  into  the  computer  on  board,  the 
ballistic  missile  warhead. 

Also,  of  course,  that  would  mean  the 
devastation  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  lives.  My  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  fear,  that  con- 
cern. 

The  ABM  Treaty  by  reference  indi- 
cates the  nations  may  be  concerned 
about  a  ballistic  missile  that  may  be 
laimched  by  error  or  mistake,  and  it  is 
right.  It  is  only  common  sense  to 
deploy  some  basic  systems  to  be  able 
to  defend  yourself  against  a  ballistic 
missile  launched  by  mistake. 

For  those  Members  here  that  do  not 
want  to  defend  against  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  by  design  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  by  some  other  power,  fine. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  say 
that  what  we  must  do  is  defend  our- 
selves in  a  very  small  way  against  a 
ballistic  missile  that  may  be  launched 
by  mistake.  Two,  it  earmarks  10  per- 
cent, $300  million,  to  !>€  used  toward 
working  out  systems  and  designing 
systems  that  can  be  used  and  that  will 
be  used  by  initiating  in  the  early 
1990's,  1992,  to  have  the  capability  of 
defending  against  this  type  of  an 
attack. 

It  is  for  those  Members  who  are  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  for  those  Members  that 
believe  keeping  ourselves  vulnerable  is 
somehow  safe,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
defend  yourself  against  an  all-out 
attack,  do  not  have  any  fear. 

This  amendment  certainly  can  be 
compliant  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  It 
still  means  we  are  living  with  the  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction 
for  those  who  like  that,  although  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
to  protect  our  children  and  to  protect 
our  homeland  against  one  or  two  or 
three  ballistic  missiles  that  may  be 
launched  by  error  or  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
bill  currently  contains  $25  million  allo- 
cated to  study  accidentally  launched 
systems. 

The  sponsor  of  that  amendment  is 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  in  our  committee.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  adopted  it 
for  the  purpose  of  concept  explora- 
tion, at  least  to  see  what  such  a  system 
would  involve. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  your  purpose  in  of- 
fering the  amendment  for  $25  million? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fered the  $25  million  for  purposes— I 
am  not  sure  it  will  cost  $25  million— 
but  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost 
yet  for  sure;  but  staff  recommended 
we  put  $25  million  In  the  bill  for  pur- 
poses of  figuring  out  what  we  can  do 
in  an  accidental  launch  of  our  own 
system,  or  an  accidental  launch  of  the 
Soviet  system,  to  spend  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion, and  similar  action  has  been  taken 
in  the  other  body. 

The  purpose  of  it  is  to  figure  out 
what  it  is  we  can  do  to  protect  our- 
selves against,  let  us  say,  an  accidental 
launch,  and  that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  both  an  accidental 
launch  on  our  side  and  an  accidental 
launch  by  the  Soviets. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment Is  in  terms  of  developing  a 
system  like  that  is  a  very  good  idea, 
and  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  $25 
million. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  but  I 
would  simply  submit  that  the  biU  pres- 
ently provides  for  concept  exploration. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  spend  as  much,  or  defend  as 
much  as  $300  million  when  we  do  not 
even  have  a  concept  design  for  the  ac- 
cidental launch  system  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 
ter] would  describe  as  a  program. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courter]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  indicate 
people  here  that  oppose  an  amend- 
ment that  is  designed  to  protect  us 
against  a  ballistic  missile  warhead  that 
is  launched  by  mistake,  a  study  cannot 
protect  us,  only  an  interceptor  can 
protect  us.  To  suggest  by  spending  $25 
million  now  for  a  study  that  we  will  be 
safe  in  1991  or  1992  in  case  one  of 
these  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  lands  on 
us  is  a  ruse  and  a  terrible  mistake. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the 
bill  at  least  recognizes  the  need  to 
study  the  problem.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing here  is  that  we  spend  real  money, 
10  percent  of  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready designated.  I  am  not  asking  for 
additional  money  for  anything.  I  am 
not  asking  for  more  money  for  strate- 
gic defense.  I  am  earmarking  that 
which  this  body  has  already  cut  three 
different  times,  twice  in  the  committee 
and  once  on  the  floor  in  order  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  the  earliest  we  possibly 
can  against  a  ballistic  missile  launched 
by  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  adamantly  opposed  to 
earmarking  funds  in  its  SDI  program. 

Second,  it  has  said  repeatedly  that 
they  feel  they  can  manage  this  pro- 
gram without  a  lot  of  specific  line 
items  being  delineated  in  the  budget. 

I  would  say  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  the  right  thing  by  putting 
$25  million  in  to  look  at  this,  even 
though  I  somewhat  question  that  be- 
cause it  was  not  requested  by  the 
Reagan  administration  who  has  been 
the  most  adamant  advocate  of  this 
particular  program. 

So  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  take  $300  million  and  use  it  in 
this  direction.  Let  us  take  the  $25  mil- 
lion and  see  if  we  can  get  the  other 
body  to  go  along,  and  then  go  from 
there. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  2  minutes  renuuning,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  say  that  this  would  involve 
taking  $300  million  and  setting  up 
some  sort  of  thin  defense,  some  sort  of 
defensive  application  to  protect  us 
against  accidental  launches.  Lord 
knows,  everybody  wants  to  be  protect- 
ed from  a  rogue  missile's  accidental 
launch,  either  of  our  missiles  or  our 
adversaries'  missiles  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Third  World  countries.  But 
this  is  the  all-time  case  of  taking  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  throwing  them  at 
an  idea,  an  idea  that  is  not  defined, 
not  fleshed  out.  There  is  simply  a  no- 
tation here  that  we  would  call  this  a 
program.  We  have  $3.1  billion,  and  we 
will  probably  end  up  with  $4  billion, 
and  all  of  this  money  for  SDI  develop- 
ment effectively  goes  toward  the  end 
of  protecting  us  one  day  against  an  ac- 
cidental launch. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  get  on  the  record  that  I 
concur  completely  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 
ter] is  trying  to  do.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  the  system  is  going  to  cost,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  study  is  we  want  to 
come  back  next  year,  and  I  believe  it  is 
reflected  in  the  record  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  tell  us  what  we  have  to  do  to 
develop  this  system,  and  then  be  in  a 
system,  come  back  and  spend  what  we 
need  to  in  order  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  makes  the  most  sense  at 
this  point.  But  I  do  concur  with  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  do,  which  is 
why  the  amendment  was  offered  to 
begin  with.  We  should  do  it  as  soon  as 
we  can,  and  in  as  knowledgeable  a  way 
as  we  possibly  can. 


Mr.  COURTIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
administration  is  not  against  this.  It  is 
quite  ironic  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  is  now  talk- 
ing about  how  the  administration  feels 
on  SDI. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  indicated  he  did  not  know 
what  the  cost  was.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  100  launchers  and  sufficient 
radars,  $3.5  billion.  If  the  people  in 
this  body  are  saying  that  $3.5  billion 
over  the  life  of  the  program  that  is 
ABM-consistent  is  too  much  money  to 
protect  this  country  against  an  acci- 
dental launch  by  error  or  mistake, 
then  go  and  vote  that  way.  I  am  not 
going  to. 

I  call  for  an  "aye"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   COURTER.   Mr.   Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  121,  noes 
297,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  113] 
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Richardson 

Bjrron 

Johnson  (CT> 

RIdce 

r^llMtlMW 

Johnson  (SD) 

RoberU 

GunpbeU 

Jones  (TN) 

Rodino 

CMdIn 

Jonta 

Roe 

Cuper 

Kanjoiakl 

Roemer 

Carr 

Kaptur 

RostenkowslU 

CfaMKDcr 

Kasteh 

Roth 

ChM^nMB 

Kastenmeier 

Roukema 

CtappeU 

Kennedy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Clwke 

Kennelly 

Russo 

amy 

KOdee 

Sabo 

Ooellio 

Klecaka 

Salki 

ColaoMaCrX) 

Koiter 

Savase 

CoUln 

Koonyu 

Sawyer 

Oonte 

Kostmayer 

Sazton 

Conyen 

LaPalce 

Schaefer 

Cooper 

I^ncaster 

Scheuer 

Coyne 

Lantos 

Schneider 

Ciaif 

LearchdA) 

Schroeder 

CrockeU 

Leatta(TZ) 

Schumer 

Daniel 

Lehman  (CA) 

delaOam 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sharp 

DeFtaio 

Leiand 

Shaw 

Dellums 

Lent 

SIkorski 

Derrick 

Levin  (MI) 

SIsisky 

Dicks 

Levine(CA) 

Skasgs 

DingeU 

Lewis  (OA) 

Skeen 

Dixon 

UpilMkl 

Skelton 

Donnelly 

Uoyd 

Slattery 

Dorian  (ND) 

Lott 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Dowdy 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Downey 

Luken.  Thomas 

Smith  (lA) 

Duncan 

MacKay 

Smith.  Robert 

Dwyer 

Ifanton 

(OR) 

Dymally 

Markey 

Snowe 

I^son 

Martinez 

Solarz 

Early 

Matsui 

Spence 

Bckart 

MavToules 

Spratt 

Edwards  (CA) 

MaxwU 

St  Germain 

Emeison 

McCandless 

Staggers 

Enclish 

McCloskey 

StaUings 

Erdreich 

McCurdy 

Stark 

^py 

McDade 

Stenhobn 

Evans 

McOrath 

Stratton 

FaseeU 

McHush 

Studds 

Fario 

McMillan  (NO 

Sundquist 

Feighan 

McMillen(MD) 

Swift 

Fish 

Meyers 

Synar 

Flake 

Mfume 

TaUon 

FUppo 

Mica 

Tauke 

Florto 

Miller  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Foclletu 

MiUer  (WA) 

TorriceUi 

Foley 

MIneU 

Traf  leant 

Ford<ia) 

Moakley 

Traxler 

Frank 

MoUnari 

DdaU 

FtenKl 

MoUohan 

Valentine 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Vento 

Oarda 

Moody 

VIsclosky 

Oaydos 

Morella 

Virikmer 

Oejdenaon 

Morrison  (CT) 

Walgren 

Ocphardt 

Morrison  (WA) 

Watkins 

Gibbons 

Mrasek 

Waxman 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Weiss 

OUckman 

Murtha 

Weldon 

Gonales 

Myers 

Wheat 

Ooodlinc 

Nagle 

Whltten 

Gordon 

Natcher 

Williams 

Oradiaon 

Neal 

Wilson 

Grant 

Nelson 

Wise 

OraydL)  ' 

Nichols 

Wolpe 

Gray  (PA) 

Nowak 

Wyden 

Green 

Oakar 

Yates 

Guarinl 

Obetstar 

Yatron 

Gundeiaon 

Obey 

HaU(OH) 

OUn 
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NOT  VOTlNO-14 

Annunaio  Livingston  Stokes 

Combest  Ray  Tausin 

Ford  (TN)  Rose  Torres 

Jones  (NO  Roybal  Towns 

Schuize 


D  1815 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Combest.  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Messrs.  STRATTON.  SIKORSKI. 
ANDERSON,  and  DUNCAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RINALDO  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXtTDMEHT  OPnOtKD  BT  KR.  DOWmT  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Downkt  of 
New  York:  At  the  end  of  part  B  of  tiUe  11  of 
division  A  (page  44,  after  line  19),  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  to.  UMITATIGN  ON  TRANSFER  OF  SDI  TECH- 
NOLOGY TO  SOVIET  UNION. 

Military  technology  developed  with  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  may  not 
be  transferred,  or  made  available  for  trans- 
fer, to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United 
States  (or  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States)  unless— 

(1)  the  President  determines,  and  certifies 
to  Congress,  that  the  transfer  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  and  Is  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace;  and 

(2)  Congress  approves  that  determination 
by  a  Joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  explain 
my  amendment.  I  do  not  imagine 
there  is  any  objection  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agreed  to  accept  it,  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  would  not  have  to  have  a  long 
discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Not- 
withstanding that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  amendment, 
even  though  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  admonished  me  that  my  ex- 
planation may  doom  it.  However,  I 
think  it  is  important  just  to  explain 
very  briefly. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  a  supporter  of  SDI.  and  I  make  no 
bones  about  that.  I  also  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  future  security  of 
our  country  is  based,  not  only  on  the 
acquisition  of  weapons,  but  also  on  the 
recognition  that  arms  control  and  the 
accomplishment  of  agreements  will 
provide  us  greater  security. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  been 
lilarmed,  as  I  know  many  others  have, 
by  statements  that  President  Reagan 
has  made  about  the  giving  or  sale  of 
technology  on  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  believe  in  cooperation,  that 
is  one  sphere  in  which  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  cooperate.  While  I  do  not 
believe  SDI  will  ever  come  to  fruition. 
I  have  been  wrong  in  the  past  and 
would  prefer  to  codify  in  law  a  perma- 
nent role  for  the  Congress  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  SDI  technology. 

My  amendment  very  simply  requires 
that  the  President  first  certify  to  the 
Congress  that  the  transfer  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining peace  and  that  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  to  ratify  that  decision 
by  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IhSx. 
Downey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKRT  as  MODiriED,  OFFERED  BT  MR.  OLIN 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oun.  as  modi- 
fied: As  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  44,  after  line  19),  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  ns.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS   REGARDING  THE 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INmATIVE. 

(a)  PiNDiKOS.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
gram (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  "SDI  program")  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  Identifying  the  research  and 
tectinolpgy  development  that  must  be  com- 
pleted to  be  able  to  specify  and  define  an  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  in  the 
last  two  years  proposed  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  SDI  program  to  include  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  plans  for  early  deployment 
that  deviate  from  and  that  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  sub- 
mitted plans  and  supporting  data  sufficient 
for  the  Congress  to  understand  how  the  SDI 


program  will  progress  toward  its  objectives 
year  by  year  and  phase  by  phase. 

(4)  While  It  is  impractical  to  accurately  es- 
timate the  ultimate  architecture,  cost,  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  at  this  time,  Ongress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  must  reach  a  mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  plans,  funding  levels,  and  the 
probable  time  period  needed  to  achieve  the 
research  and  technology  developed  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  in  order  for  the  SDI  pro- 
gram to  be  run  in  an  efficient  and  economic 
manner,  to  attract  and  hold  top  scientific 
talent,  and  to  achieve  the  objectives  out- 
lined in  the  President's  address  of  March  23, 
1983. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  vigorous  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment that  could  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  strategic  defense  system  which  would 
make  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  less 
dependent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  in 
consonance  with  the  objectives  outlined  in 
the  President's  address  on  March  23,  1983, 
should  continue  to  be  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

(2)  such  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment would  provide  the  technical  knowl- 
edge required  to  support  an  Informed  deci- 
sion in  the  early  1990's  on  whether  or  not  to 
develop  and  deploy  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  capable  of  achieving  the  President's 
objectives; 

(3)  funding  for  the  SDI  program  should 
not  be  increased  in  any  substantial  way  over 
the  foreseeable  future  until  the  Congress  is 
convinced  that  plans  which  call  for  an  in- 
creased level  of  funding  are  feasible  and 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  devel- 
op a  plan  which  provides  for  a  first  phase  of 
the  SDI  program  (the  research  and  technol- 
ogy development  phase)  and  provides  for 
that  phase  a  description  of  necessary  re- 
search and  technology  development,  its 
annual  cost,  and  its  time  of  completion, 
which  would  be  defined  as  the  time  when 
subsequent  phases  can  be  defined  and  de- 
scribed and  estimates  can  be  made  of  their 
cost,  timing,  and  effectiveness;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  annu- 
ally submit  by  March  1.  beginning  with 
March  1,  1988,  a  report  in  classified  and  un- 
classified form  describing  the  progress  made 
in  SDI  research  and  technical  development 
activity  and  containing  any  recommended 
revisions  of  the  plan  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (4). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
e)(pressing  tiie  sense  of  the  Congress  of  ttie 
need  for  a  plan,  agreed  to  by  the  administra- 
tion and  tiie  Ccingress,  for  the  Strategic  [)e- 
fense  Initiative  Program. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  third  funding 
year  for  ttie  SDI.  Each  year  sirKe  fiscal  year 
1985  we  have  substantially  increased  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  this  research 
program;  $1 .4  billion  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  S2.7  billion  In  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$3.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  However, 
these  increases  have  not  even  t)een  close  to 
Vne  amounts  requested  t>y  the  administration. 
Each  year,  the  Congress  has  made  it  dear 


they  could  not  support  tiie  amount  of  money 
the  administration  requested  witiKXJt  mote  vn- 
formation  abcxrt  wtiere  this  program  is  head- 
ing. 

I  have  been  studying  the  SDI  Program  since 
the  beginning  of  1985.  I  have  made  trips  to 
the  national  laboratcxies  and  received  many 
briefings,  classified  and  unclassified,  on  the 
progress  we  are  malung.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  strides  being  made  by  our  sci- 
entists. They  are  doing  good  worli  ttiat  needs 
to  t)e  continued. 

However,  I  have  become  increasingty  dis- 
turt)ed  by  the  lack  of  a  plan  for  the  SDI,  and 
the  lack  of  an  agreement  between  the  Ckjrv 
gress  arxj  the  administration  on  where  this 
program  is  headed,  how  much  money  it  re- 
quires and  what  we  expect  to  achieve  with 
that  money. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  an  agreement  must  be  reacf>ed  between 
the  administration  and  the  Corigress  on  these 
issues. 

My  amendment  states  the  foltowing  findings 
of  tfie  (Congress: 

That  the  SDI  Program  has  made  sut>stantial 
progress  in  identifying  the  research  necessary 
to  specify  arnJ  define  the  nature  of  an  effec- 
tive ballistk:  missile  (Jefense  system. 

That  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  last  2 
years  has  proposed  to  expand  tiie  SOI  Pro- 
gram to  include  demonstratkxi  protects  and 
the  plans  for  earty  deptoyment  that  deviate 
from  and  nnay  be  cietrimental  to  tf)e  obiectives 
of  the  program. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  sub- 
mitted plans  and  supporting  data  sufficient  for 
the  (Congress  to  understand  how  ttie  SDI  Pro- 
gram will  progress  toward  its  objectives  over 
time. 

That  although  it  Is  impractkal  to  accurately 
estimate  the  ultimate  architecture,  cost  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  at  this  time.  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  must  reach  a  mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  plan,  funding  level  and  probable 
time  period  necessary  to  achieve  the  R&D 
phase  of  the  program.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  for  the  SDI  Program  to  be  run  in  an  effi- 
cient and  economic  manner,  to  attract  quality 
sdentifk:  talent,  and  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  as  he  outlined  ttiem  in  his 
address  of  March  23, 1983. 

My  amendment  goes  on  to  express  ttie 
sense  of  the  (Congress  that 

(k)ngress  shoukJ  continue  to  support  vigor- 
ous research  and  technology  devetopment 
that  could  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  strategk: 
defense  system  whk;h  wcxild  make  tt>e  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  less  dependent  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  employ 
nuclear  weapons. 

Such  research  and  technology  development 
would  provide  the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  support  a  decision  in  the  early 
1990's  on  whether  or  not  to  develop  and 
depk>y  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  capable  of 
achieving  ttie  President's  objectives. 

Funding  for  SDI  should  not  be  sut)stantially 
increased  in  ttie  fcxeseeable  future  until  the 
Congress  is  convinced  that  plans  which  call 
for  an  increased  level  of  funding  are  feasible 


and  consistent  with  ttie  objectives  of  ttie  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  stiouki  develop  a 
plan  wtiich  provides  for  a  first  ptiase  of  ttie 
SDI  Program — the  research  and  tectinology 
devetopment  phase — and  provkies  f<x  ttiat 
phase  a  descriptton  of  necessary  research 
and  technotogy  devetopment,  its  annual  cost, 
and  its  time  of  completton.  This  time  of  com- 
pletton  ¥MXjto  be  defined  as  the  time  wlien 
subsequent  ptiases  can  be  defined  and  de- 
scribed and  estimates  can  be  made  of  ttieir 
cost,  timing,  and  effectiveness. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  stiouto  annually 
submit  by  March  1,  beginning  with  March  1. 
1988,  a  report  in  classified  and  unclassified 
form  describing  the  progress  made  in  SOI  re- 
search and  technology  devetopment  activity 
and  containing  any  recommended  revistons  erf 
the  plan  descrit>ed  above. 

Qeariy,  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  have 
this  informatton  before  we  can  support  ttie  de- 
ployment of  a  ballistk;  missile  defense.  A  vote 
for  my  amendment  puts  the  administratton  on 
nottoe  that  we  need  to  have  this  informatton 
t>ef(xe  we  can  support  any  furttier  increases 
in  SDI  funding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  discussion  on  this,  and 
there  has  been  a  modification.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  wants  to  spend 
less  money  on  defense. 

We  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
side,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  AUCOIN 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AuCoin:  At 
the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  of  division  A 
(page  44,  after  line  19),  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC    as    PROHlSmON    AGAINST    CERTAIN    CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Funds  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  an  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
not  l)e  used  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
or  carrying  out  any  contract  with  a  foreign 
govenment  or  a  foreign  firm  if  the  contract 
provides  for  the  conduct  of  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  or  evaluation  In  connection 
with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
gram. 
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<b)  Thfoiakt  SutPBiuoit  or  Pkorim- 
mm  Upon  CamncATioR  or  thx  Skutakt 
or  Dcmm.— The  prohibltton  In  subaecUon 
(a)  aliall  not  anplj  to  a  contract  in  any  fiaeal 
year  tf  tbe  Secretry  of  Defense  certifiea  to 
OoivrHB  in  wTlUnc  at  any  time  during  such 
ftaeal  year  that  the  research,  development. 
liMlini.  or  evataiatlon  to  be  performed  under 
such  contract  cannot  be  competently  per- 
fonned  by  a  United  States  firm  at  a  price 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  price  at  which  the 
research.  deTelopment.  testing,  or  evalua- 
tton  would  be  perf<Hined  by  a  foreign  firm. 

(e)  KzcBPnoK  fob  CBtTAm  CoirraAcn.— 
The  ivohibltion  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  not 
apidy  to  a  contract  awarded  to  a  foreign 
gorenunent  or  foreign  firm  if — 

(1)  the  contract  was  entered  into  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 

(3)  the  cmtract  is  to  be  performed  within 
the  United  States;  or 

(3)  tbe  contract  is  exclusively  for  research, 
devel<H>ment.  test,  or  evaluation  in  coimec- 
tion  with  antitactical  ballistic  missUe  sys- 
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(d)  Dsfimiioiis.— In  this  section: 
(1)  The  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or 
more  foreign  nati<Hials  or  a  business  entity 
in  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  for- 
eign ni^onals. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States  firm"  means 
a  business  entity  other  than  a  foreign  firm. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
genUeman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
is  reoognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chidrman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  what  we  are  debating  now  is  the 
SDI  Buy  American  amendment. 

It  prohibits  new  SDI  contracts  from 
going  to  foreign  firms  if  there  is  an 
American  firm  that  can  do  the  work  at 
equal  or  at  lesser  costs.  I  know  full 
weU  that— I  should  say  it  also  ex- 
empts, however,  existing  contracts  in 
effect  before  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  of  us 
who  are  convinced  that  SDI  will  make 
war  more  probable  and  others  feel 
that  it  will  make  war  less  probable, 
but  there  really  should  be  something 
that  we  all  ought  to  be  able  to  agree 
on  when  it  comes  to  SDI.  That  is.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  any  jobs  produced  by 
SDI  technology  and  by  SDI  research 
should  go  to  Americans  first.  We  need 
to  keep  technology  at  home;  we  need 
to  create  new  jobs  at  home;  we  do  not 
need  to  export  them  away. 

The  administration  is  not  seeing  it 
that  way.  It  is  going  around  the  world 
using  SDI  fimds  and  says,  "If  you  sup- 
port SDI.  we  have  contracts  for  you." 
that  is  what  the  Ji^MUiese  are  hearing, 
the  Germans  are  hearing,  the  British 
are  hearing,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
countries  that  are  funding  some  of  the 
largest  trade  surpluses  against  the 
United  States  today. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to 
give  away  jobs,  export  them  away. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  from  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
administration  is  using  SDI  contracts 
and  disbur^ng  them  in  a  way  that  le- 
verages a  foreign  country,  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  become  involved  in  sup- 
porting SDI? 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  I  would  have  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that,  initially,  when 
SDI  was  announced  and  promoted  by 
the  United  States,  by  this  administra- 
tion, many  of  our  closest  allies  were 
the  most  hostile  and  critical  and  dubi- 
ous about  SDI.  But  now  we  are  finding 
that  contracts  are  being  let  to  foreign 
countries  and  those  are  going  to  cost 
America  jobs. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  24;  West 
Germany,  which,  by  the  way,  West 
Germany  manages  these  contracts, 
not  in  the  Defense  Ministry,  but  in  the 
Economics  Ministry. 
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That  gives  us  an  idea  how  the  Ger- 
mans view  SDI.  It  is  a  jobs  issue  for 
them,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  think 
about  the  jobs  impact  on  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  The  Chair  wiU  inquire  is  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nrsoif  ]  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  ask  the  Mem- 
l>ers  to  give  me  their  attention  because 
this  is  very  important.  Let  me  explain 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  by 
his  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in- 
tentionally done,  but  the  effect  of  it  is 
to  change  treaties. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  British  Am- 
bassador. I  cannot  say  it  more  suc- 
cinctly than  he  has,  so  let  me  read 
what  this*says.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
agreement  they  have  entered  into 
with  the  United  States,  and  this  deals 
with  Germany,  too. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  an  amendment  to  the 
Defence  Authorization  Bill  which  we  under- 
stand Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Bennett  are 
about  to  introduce  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  amendment  is  identical  to  one  which 
Senator  Gleiui  intends  to  introduce  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would  prohibit  the 
award  of  future  SDI  contracts  to  a  foreign 
Government  or  firm  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
work  "cannot  be  competently  performed  by 
a  United  States  firm  at  a  price  equal  to  or 
less"  than  the  price  at  which  it  would  be 
performed  by  a  foreign  firm. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  the  Bayh 
Amendment  which  stipulates  that  DOD 
R&D  contracts  should  not  be  awarded  off- 
shore when  there  is  a  US  entity  "equally 


competent"  to  carry  out  the  work  and  "will- 
ing to  do  so  at  lower  cost".  The  key  change 
in  the  proposed  amendment  is  the  deletion 
of  the  word  "equally". 

The  Glenn/AuCoin  amendment  would 
therefore  change  existing  US  law,  and  mean 
that  a  technologically  superior  Allied  pro- 
posal costing  the  same  as  a  US  proposal 
would  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  "compe- 
tent" but  Inferior  US  proposal.  This  amend- 
ment would  undermine  the  principles  of  co- 
operation on  SDI  established  between  the 
US  and  UK  in  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing signed  in  December  1985  which  is 
based  on  free  and  fair  competition.  The 
amendment  would  provide  further  ammuni- 
tion to  critics  of  the  US/UK  relationship  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  could  also  de- 
prive the  US  of  the  benefits  of  British  tech- 
nological contributions. 

In  other  words,  this  tears  up  an 
agreement.  The  language  says  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  cheaper  or  it  does 
not  have  to  be  equal;  it  just  says  that 
it  has  to  be  a  competent  firm.  What  is 
"competent"? 

So  I  urge  the  Members,  let  us  not 
get  into  a  trade  war  on  this  thing  and 
tear  up  an  existing  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  The  British  are  very 
sensitive  about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  AuCoin  amend- 
ment. 

Bifir.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BEaifNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Sen- 
ator Glenn  approached  me  to  talk 
with  me  about  this  matter,  and  he  felt 
that  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  have  this 
amendment  introduced.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  and  I 
are  cooperating  with  him  here  in  the 
House. 

The  basic  reason  why  I  favor  this 
amendment  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  fear  pressure  is  being  brought  to  sus- 
tain the  SDI  t>efore  it  is  proved  to  be 
something  our  country  should  stand 
for.  I  think  it  is  an  imdue  and  improp- 
er thing  to  have  international  affairs 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  House  be- 
cause of  contracts  let  abroad. 

If  that  were  not  true,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  would  be  having  telephone  calls 
about  this  matter  from  embassy  per- 
sonnel, which  I  have  had  since  the  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment  in  con- 
junction with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

I  am  interested  somewhat  in  "Buy 
America,"  but  I  am  interested  also  in 
the  Nunn  amendment  which  I  was 
able  to  get  passed  in  the  House  years 
ago  and  which  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  NATO  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  different 
thing.  There  is  pressure  being  brought 
here  for  some  purpose,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  it  more  deliberately. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  form  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  this 
amendment,  it  could  abrogate  treaty 
agreements  that  we  have  with  Israel, 
with  Germany,  with  Prance,  and  with 
the  United  Kingdom  without  even 
knowing  it.  We  do  not  know  what 
damage  it  is  going  to  cause.  It  is  very 
mischievous.  It  has  been  studied,  and 
the  issue  has  been  brought  up  before 
the  committee.  We  just  do  not  know 
the  ramifications  of  it.  It  would  be 
very  shortsighted  indeed  for  us  to 
accept  this. 

Mr.  MAVROULBS.  lit.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  trying  to  take  a  position  on 
the  issue  at  this  point,  but  I  do  rise  in 
support  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  trying  to 
say. 

We  just  started  hearings  on  the 
"Buy  American"  provisions  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  accepted  one 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  already. 

We  went  into  these  hearings  after 
the  bill  was  completed  on  the  floor,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  and  sometime  later 
this  year  we  will  come  before  the  full 
committee  and  on  the  floor  with  provi- 
sions that  we  can  determine  at  that 
time. 

The  one  point  I  want  to  make  very 
clear,  however,  if  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  his  attention,  is  this:  If  we 
have  one  advantage  at  this  point,  al- 
though we  do  talk  about  the  trade  im- 
balance, which  is  very  real,  it  is  in  the 
area  of  defense  because  we  have  a  2.8- 
1  ratio  in  our  favor  in  that  one  area. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time  and  say  that  we 
have  a  committee  to  take  care  of  this. 
We  have  a  committee  to  study  it,  and 
this  impromptu  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment without  knowing  what  repercus- 
sions it  is  going  to  have  or  what  coim- 
tries  it  is  going  to  hit  and  what  agree- 
ments we  are  going  to  abrogate,  is  just 
very  shortsighted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
think  there  is  an  attempt  here  to  take 
advantage  of  this  spirit  of  protection- 
ism that  is  in  the  House.  I  look  at  our 
parking  lot  out  there,  and  I  see  a  lot  of 
German  and  Japanese  technology— 
not  in  my  car.  I  buy  American,  but  I 
do  not  criticize  those  who  do  not.  And 
when  Bob  Hope  opens  up  his  coat  and 
it  says,  "Made  in  the  U.S.A.."  I  am  one 
Congressman  who  responds  to  that. 


All    factors   equal.    I   would   like   to 
always  buy  American. 

However,  this  is  changing  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  although  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  this  line  in 
here,  the  phrase  that  says,  "current 
contracts  will  be  honored."  But  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  called  around 
enough.  I  do  not  think  he  talked  to 
the  people  from  the  Plessey  Industries 
in  Great  Britain  who  feel  they  are 
going  to  get  the  shaft  on  this  when 
they  are  working  overtime  to  try  to 
share  in  the  research  toward  a  shield. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  not  called 
the  State  of  Israel.  Has  he  spoken  to 
any  of  the  people  in  their  private 
sector  or  in  their  government?  If  he 
has.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  response, 
because  I  think  this  hurts  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  is  imder  siege. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Btr. 
AuCoin]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  is  not  trying 
here  to  practice  protectionism. 
Rather,  he  is  trying  to  stop  the  United 
States  from  becoming  involved  in 
international  pork-barreling.  Put  up  a 
map  of  the  United  States  and  throw  a 
dart,  and  I  guarantee  you  will  hit  a 
congressional  district  that  has  a  star 
wars  contract. 

The  gentleman  is  trying  to  say  that 
we  should  not  use  the  world  as  that 
same  kind  of  pork  barrel  dart  board.  I 
think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
is  recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing, let  me  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues what  the  issue  is,  because  the 
issue  is  going  to  be  decided  by  a  re- 
corded vote,  and  it  is  a  "buy  Ameri- 
can" amendment.  It  is  very  simple.  It 
is  not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  the 
same  as  what  we  have  faced  before. 

This  prohibits  new  SDI  contracts, 
except  for  current  ones  and  ones  that 
happen  to  deal  with  tactical  weapons, 
which  is  what  the  Israelis  are  dealing 
with  and  which  are  exempt.  It  prohib- 
its foreign  firms  from  bidding  if  there 
is  an  American  firm  that  equals  that 
bid  or  comes  in  with  a  lesser  bid.  What 
is  wrong  with  that? 

Let  us  create  those  jobs  and  keep 
them  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuConr]. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOKOKDVOR 

Mr.    AuCOIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  229,  noes 
187,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
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Ackennan 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Akaks 

Gay  doe 

Obentar 

Alexander 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

Anderson 

Gephardt 

Ortiz 

Anthony 

Gibbons 

Owens  (NT) 

Applegate 

Glickman 

Owens  (UT) 

Atkins 

Gonzales 

Pashayan 

AuCoin 

Ooodling 

Pattenon 

Barnard 

Gordon 

Pepper 

Bates 

Grandy 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Grant 

Pickett 

Bentley 

Gray(IL) 

Price  (IL) 

Bereuter 

Gray  (PA) 

Price  (NO 

Bevill 

Guarini 

QulUen 

BiasBl 

Hall  (OH) 

RahaU 

Bilbray 

HalKTX) 

Ransel 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Ravenel 

Boner  (TN) 

Harris 

Regula 

Bonior(MI) 

Hatcher 

Richardson 

Bonker 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hitter 

Borski 

Haves  (LA) 

Rodlno 

Bosco 

Hertel 

Roe 

Boucher 

Hochbrueckner 

Roemer 

Boxer 

Howard 

Rocers 

Brennan 

Huckaby 

RoMenkowskl 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Roth 

Brown  <CA) 

Jarohs 

Roukema 

Bruce 

Jenkins 

Rowland  (OA) 

Bryant 

Johnson  (SD) 

Russo 

Bustamante 

Jones  (TN) 

Sabo 

Campbell 

Jontz 

Savase 

Cardin 

Kanlorski 

Sawyer 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Scheuer 

Can- 

Kastenmeier 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Kennedy 

Schroeder 

Clarke 

Kennelly 

Schumer 

Clay 

KUdee 

Sharp 

Coelho 

Kleczka 

Sikoiaki 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolter 

Siaiaky 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Skasss 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Lancaster 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Coyne 

Lantos 

Smith  (FL) 

Crockett 

LatU 

Smith.  Robert 

Darden 

Leach  (lA) 

(OR) 

Daub 

Lehman  (CA) 

Snowe 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FL) 

Spratt 

DeFazlo 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Dellums 

Levin  (Ml) 

Staggers 

Dlngell 

Levine  (CA) 

StalUngs 

Dixon 

Lewis  (OA) 

Stark 

Donnelly 

Lipinski 

Stokes 

Dorian  (ND) 

Uoyd 

Studda 

Dowdy 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Downey 

Lujan 

Synar 

Durbin 

Luken,  Thomas 

Tallon 

Dwyer 

Manton 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dymally 

Markey 

TorriceUi 

Dyson 

Martin  (IL) 

Towns 

Early 

Matsui 

Traficant 

Kckart 

Mavroules 

Traxler 

Edwards  (CA) 

MaaoU 

Valentine 

Emerson 

McCloskey 

Vento 

English 

McHugh 

Vlsdoaky 

Erdrelch 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Volkmer 

Espy 

Mfume 

Walgren 

Elvans 

MineU 

WaUlns 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Wheat 

Felghan 

Moody 

Whitten 

Flake 

Morrison  ((TT) 

WUUams 

Flippo 

Murphy 

Wise 

Florlo 

Murtha 

Wolpe 

FogUetU 

Nagle 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Yates 

Frank 

Neal 

Talron 

Frost 

Novak 
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Aii*«m 

OvnderMn 

Olin 

Archer 

HaminerKfamidt  Oxley 

Amey 

HaitMn 

Packard 

Avta 

Hartert 

Panetu 

Bcfley 

Parris 

Baker 

Hefner 

Peaae 

Bitllawcr 

Henry 

Penny 

Butlett 

HCTVCf 

Petri 

Butoo 

Hiler 

Pickle 

Bttcman 

HoUoway 

Porter 

PilliiMnn 

Hopklni 

PuraeU 

Bcnnan 

Horton 

Rhodea 

BUlimki* 

HoushUxi 

Ridge 

BlOey 

Hoyar 

Rinaldo 

Boehlert 

Hubbard 

RoberU 

Bogv 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broom  Held 

Hyde 

8aikl 

Bn>vn(CO) 

Inbofe 

Saxton 

Bufrtinrr 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Bunniiw 

Jeffordi 

Sctauette 

Burton 

Johnson  (CT> 

Sensenbrenner 

BjTOO 

Kaaiefa 

Shaw 

Kemp 

Bhumway 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Chappdl 

Konnyu 

Skeen 

Cheney 

Kyi 

Cltawer 

Uwamanlno 

Slaushter  (VA) 

OoaU 

LeaUXTX) 

Smith  (lA) 

CoUe 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

CoieBian(MO) 

Le«li(CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cooper 

LewlaCFL) 

Smith  (TX) 

Caugtalin 

Uihtfoot 

Smith,  Denny 

Courier 

Lott 

(OR) 

Cralc 

liOwery(CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Lukena,  Donald 

(NH> 

Daniel 

Lun«ren 

Solarz 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Solomon 

DaHXIL) 

MacKay 

Spence 

DavtodCI) 

M«/Wf«n 

Stangeland 

DeLay 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Derrick 

Martin  (NT) 

Strat^n 

DeWine 

MeCandlea* 

Stump 

MeCoUum 

Sundqulxt 

Dicks 

McCurdy 

Sweeney 

DioOuardi 

Mdlade 

SwindaU 

Daman  (CA) 

McBwen 

Tauke 

Dreter 
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The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Combest  against. 

Mr.   WAXMAN   changed   his   vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RITTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   result   of    the    vote    was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMBreioDrr  orraiKD  bt  kr.  ooiuf  am  or 

CAUrORITIA 

Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    ISi. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dornam  of 
Callfomia:  At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II 
(page  44.  after  line  19)  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  Z2S.  PURPOSES  OF  SDI  PRCKIRAM. 

(a)  PuRPOSRS.— The  purposes  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  is  to  carry  out  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
and  the  engineering  and  production  of  tech- 
nology and  systems  in  order  to  provide  stra- 
tegic defense  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  against  nuclear  and  conventional 
armed  missiles. 

(b)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  Include  in  the  Secretary's  armual 
report  to  Congress  under  section  113(c)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  a  review  of 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  systems,  includ- 
ing programs  on  such  systems.  And  specifi- 
cally describing  progress  toward  deployment 
of  such  systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
oppositon  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
iltx.  Aspin]  desire  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  chairman  has  fallen  in  love  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callforina  overstates  it 
slightly,  but  we  are  in  agreement  that 
his  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment,  and 
we  find  that  we  have  the  heart  to 
accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNSMKNT  OPPERED  BT  MR.  BCECHNER 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buecuheh:  At 
the  end  of  part  B  of  title  n  of  division  A 
(page  44,  after  line  19),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC    ns.    REAFFIRMATION    OF    UNITED    STATES 
RIGHT  OF  SELF  DEFENSE. 

The  United  States  hereby  reaffirms  its 
right  and  obligation  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  International  Law 
to  defend  and  protect  its  citizens  and  its  ter- 
ritory from  ballistic  missile  attaclt  through 
the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
whether  based  on  land,  on  sea,  or  in  space. 


NIr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  BtntCHNral. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  of  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  BuEcnofKR:  At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title 
II  of  division  A  (page  44,  after  line  19),  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC    ns.    REAFFIRMATION    OF    UNITED    STTATES 
RIGHT  OF  SELF  DEFENSE. 

The  United  States  hereby  reaffirms  its 
right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  International  Law  to  defend  and 
protect  its  citizens  and  its  territory  from 
ballistic  missile  attack  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Uix.  BUECHNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment.  We 
find  that  we  have  no  problem  with 
this  amendment,  and  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in 
agreement  on  this  side.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  as  modified  is  agreeable  to 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Buechner],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the 
notice  provided  earlier  today  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin],  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  House  Resolution  160.  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment 
printed  on  page  31  of  section  2  of 
House  Report  100-84,  relating  to  the 
C-17  aircraft  program,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Geort^  [Mr.  Darden] 
as  the  designee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

AMXNSmMT  OFPERED  BT  MR.  DARSKM 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Darden:  At 
the  end  of  part  A  of  title  11  (page  41.  after 
line  21).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  IM.  c-17  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988.  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  C-17  aircraft  program. 
The  amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  $979,904,000.  The  amount  provided 
In  section  103(a)  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $705,800,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  nile,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darocn]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDT]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

PARLIAMKHTART  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  committee  was  going 
to  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  was  going  to  do  the 
same,  and  my  question  is,  can  we  then 
each  yield  that  5  minutes  to  a  desig- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  By  remaining  on  liis 
feet  the  gentleman  can  do  that  after 
the  allocated  debate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  would  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
at  the  time  when  the  debate  on  both 
sides  has  been  completed.  Is  that  cor- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct— at  the  conclusion  of 
allocated  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pawn  Hall  once  said 
that  Andy  Warhol  once  said  that  we 
all  have  15  minutes  in  which  we  have  a 
place  in  the  Sun.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  true  on  this  particular 
amendment,  because  we  have  been 
limited  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
only  10  minutes  of  time  in  order  to 
bring  out  our  opposition  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  which  will 
eventuaUy    cost    the    U.S.    taxpayer 


more  than  $40  billion.  So  during  the 
short  time  that  we  have.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  time  that  I  will  be  in 
the  process  of  debating  why  the  C-17 
ought  to  and  should  be  canceled.  $2 
billion  will  have  expired. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Mr.  Hartnett  of  South 
Carolina,  that  his  entire  district  was 
worth  about  $2  billion,  that  is,  the  city 
of  Charleston,  and  so  this  puts  it  in 
proper  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Every  minute  we  will  be  consuming  $2 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money. 

As  we  used  to  say  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment does  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only— it  cancels  a  major  airlift  system, 
a  major  weapons  system.  It  does  not 
stretch  it  out,  it  does  not  prolong  the 
program,  it  does  not  try  to  save  money 
on  the  program— it  outright  cancels 
the  program. 

It  cancels  a  program.  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  is  more  expensive  than  the  B- 
1— and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
B-1  lately.  It  is  more  expensive  than 
the  MX  missUe,  which  so  many  people 
are  objecting  to.  It  is  more  expensive 
than  the  ATB,  also  known  as  the 
Stealth  bomber.  It  is  more  expensive 
than  the  research  and  development  on 
SDI.  to  which  so  many  people  are  op- 
posed. And  finally,  it  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  ATP,  or  the  Stealth 
fighter. 

It  contains  no  new  technology.  It  is 
all  off  the  shelf.  It  carries  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  airlifter  that  we 
liave  today,  known  as  the  C-5.  The  C- 
17  will  cost  almost  $175  million  a  copy, 
whereas  the  present  airlifter,  the  C-5, 
only  costs  $93  million.  Finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  spending  $4  billion  on 
the  C-17  over  the  next  2  years,  we  will 
get  two  protopypes  plus  four  aircraft, 
for  a  grand  total  of  0.4  million  ton- 
miles  per  day  in  airlift. 

We  could  take  the  same  amount  of 
money,  $4  billion,  Mr.  Chairman,  buy 
43  C-5B's.  at  the  same  time  increase 
our  capability  in  airlift  shortfall  by 
almost  8  million  ton-miles  per  day. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
spectfully asking  this  House  to  cancel 
the  expensive  C-17  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  is  a  boondoggle  that  we  can 
do  without. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

PARUAMENTART  INOUIRT 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  were  going  to  divide 
the  time  between  the  opponents,  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  myself, 
and  that  would  give  us  5  minutes  ini- 
tially, and  then  divide  the  time  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Alabama  would 
seek  afterwards. 

It  is  i4>propriate  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  may 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BaohamI.  to  be  yielded 
by  him.    

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  (California  [Mr. 
BaohamI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Itj.  BADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  under- 
standing is  just  a  slight  bit  different.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment  will  be  afforded  in  toto  IS 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  states 
that  that  is  assuming  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinsoh] 
moves  to  strike  the  last  word,  which 
would  entitle  him  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  for  the  sake  of  efficien- 
cy and  efficacy,  that  assuming  that 
Mr.  Dickinson  does  ask  for  that,  as  he 
has  said  he  would,  that  the  time  now 
be  split  in  opposition,  IVt  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  7Vi 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  myself? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  could 
ask,  if  he  wants  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  in 
opposition  of  10  minutes  be,  if  expand- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  by  5  minutes  to  be  15 
minutes,  divided  equally  between  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  if  we  expand  it  to  also  include 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  in 
such  a  way  that  both  sides  have  15 
minutes  upon  which  we  will  be  able  to 
do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  In  order  to  do  that, 
the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  would  have  to  ask  for  the  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  by  striking  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  He  has  informed  me 
that  he  will,  so  then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
assuming  that  Mr.  Aspin  will  do  so,  we 
ask  that  the   unanimous-consent  re- 
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quest  include  the  prcqwnents  of  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
goiUeman  from  Georgia  that  Mr. 
AspiH's  5  minutes,  if  obtained  by  strik- 
ing the  last  word,  be  allocated  to  Mr. 
Dansif? 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  whatsoever, 
and  I  would  for  that  purpose  at  this 
time  be  able  to  yield  for  a  further 
unanimous-consent  request  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickih- 

SOHl. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CHiAT  of  nilnois).  Hearing  no  objec- 
tion. It  is  aoordered. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ahosrsoh]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
delete  the  funding  for  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  C-17  aircraft.  To  pass  such  an 
amendment  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  C-17  authorization  has  the  un- 
qualified sunwrt  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
defense  program  involving  funding  for 
research,  development,  and  procure- 
ment of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
viable  military  aircraft. 

The  C-17  would  provide  our  Armed 
Forces  with  a  great  deal  more  visibility 
and  maneuverability  in  the  airlifting 
of  vital  cargo  at  busy  and  congested 
airfields.  Its  size  is  an  asset,  and  its 
cargo  loading  innovations  make  it  in- 
valuable in  the  rapid  deployment  of 
cargo. 

Aside  from  its  military  practicality, 
the  C-17  program  is  an  important 
source  of  employment  in  California.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  46.000  Jobs  wlU 
be  created  by  the  C-17  production  as 
well  as  resulting  in  2  additional  Jobs 
created  in  the  local  economy  for  every 
productive  Job. 

The  C-17  was  selected  in  open  com- 
petition. It  is  state-of-the-art,  practi- 
cal, a  large  cargo  capacity,  rapid  airlift 
a^Mbillty,  and  excellent  maneuver- 
ability, and  all  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Add  these  factors  to  the  economic 
impact  for  California,  and  you  have 
compelling  reasons  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  which  would  delete 
the  C-17  from  DOD  authorization. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  not  to 
support  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obat  of  minols).  At  the  present  time 
the  committee  is  operating  under  the 
time  allocated  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 
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Mr.  HADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  it 
not  by  agreement  that  we  allowed  that 


by  luianimous  consent  this  would  al- 
ready be  done? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  now  allocated  to  the  gentlemen 
from  California  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Darden  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DOBIfAH]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  C-17  and  against  the  amendment. 

The  case  for  the  C-17  Pegasus  is  compel- 
ling. Should  a  crisis  develop  in  Europe,  Asia  or 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  an  adequate  airlift  capacity  to  respond  in 
a  tinraly  manner. 

The  deployment  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
017  will  redress  this  situation  considerably 
and  will  be  cost-effective  over  the  long  run. 
But  critics  of  the  C-17  will  downplay  these 
two  crucial  points  during  the  expected  debate 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
airlift  portion  of  the  1987  fiscal  year  Defense 
auttvxization  \M. 

These  critics  of  the  C-17  agree  that  the  Air 
Force  should  modernize  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  [MAC],  but  they  suggest  that  the 
Air  Force  choose  a  "cheaper"  alternative. 
Usually  the  critics  suggest  that  the  Air  Force 
buy  a  mix  of  the  larger  05B  and  the  smaller 
O130.  While  both  are  dependable  aircraft, 
rietther  addresses  tfie  projected  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  tfie  1990's  and  beyond. 

Oitics  of  the  C-17,  by  focusing  almost  ex- 
clusively on  tfie  issue  of  near-term  affordabil- 
ity,  do  a  disservice  to  the  debate.  Cost  is 
always  a  factor  when  debating  tfie  procure- 
ment of  military  hardware,  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  tt>e  perspective  of  our  Nation's  airlift 
capacity  arxi  strategic  needs.  Tfie  C-17  meets 
tfie  projected  strategic  and  tactical  airlift 
needs  of  tfie  United  States. 

Tfie  C-17  is  unique  because  it  combines 
the  quality  of  the  Cr-SB  and  O130  aircraft  into 
a  single  mission  capat>ility.  First,  it  can  accom- 
plish many  of  tfie  long-range,  intercontinental 
missions  of  the  05B,  including  transporting 
outsized  cargo  such  as  tanks.  Second,  the  C- 
17  will  also  be  able  to  perform  tactical  airlift 
under  combat  conditions  to  short,  austere 
fields.  At  present  no  single  aircraft  can  ac- 
complish both  of  tfiese  missions. 

Furthermore,  tfie  017  offers  the  United 
States  long-term  savings.  When  defense  ana- 
lysts take  into  account  the  operational  and 
maintenance  costs  over  the  entire  life  cycle  of 
tfie  aircraft,  the  017  fares  very  well  in  com- 
parison with  other  optrans. 

In  the  1981  selection  process  for  a  more  ef- 
fKient  MAC  aircraft,  life  cycle  cost  was  the 
most  important  consideratk>n  after  operational 


utility.  The  Air  Force  keyed  on  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  aircraft,  tfie  need  to  replace  okier 
aircraft,  the  rate  at  wfiich  new  aircraft  could 
be  brought  into  tfie  inventory  and  tfie  need  to 
place  modem  aircraft  in  tfie  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces.  The  Air  Force  determined  tfiat 
the  C-17  optkKi  was  the  best  to  meet  the 
kMig-range  cost  cyde  goal  with  the  best  mis- 
sion profile.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  most  af- 
fordable, as  well  as  most  effective,  solution. 

Recent  cost  comparisons  of  various  airiift 
optk>ns  have  determined  that  expenditures  in 
the  near  term  are  t>ask:ally  the  same  for  any 
feasit)le  modemizatxin  alternative.  Tfie  real 
savings  accrue  to  tfie  taxpayer  in  tfie  out- 
years  of  tfie  C-17  program  wfien  total  pro- 
gram costs  are  considered. 

In  tfie  Gramm-Rudman  crunch,  affordability 
sfKxikJ  be  tfie  determining  factor  but  tfie 
focus  must  tie  on  the  cost  of  tfie  total  airlift 
buildup  over  the  next  decade,  not  in  1  year's 
expenditures.  If  not,  we  will  only  continue  in 
the  type  of  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  thinking 
that  led  us  into  tfie  defk:it  acquisitk>n  quagmire 
we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  tfie  Darden  amendment;  txit  since 
this  is  tfie  only  opportunity  I  will  have  to  talk 
atxxjt  the  Marine  Harrier  fighter  plane,  I  will 
use  this  time  for  that  purpose.  I  rise  today  to 
voK»  grave  corKom  over  an  actkKi  taken  by 
tfie  Armed  Services  Ck>mmittee  against  tfie 
Marine  Corps,'  AV-8B  Harrier  aircraft  program. 
While  I  appreciate  that  our  defense  dollars  are 
liecoming  severely  constrained  and  difficult 
choices  must  be  made,  the  choice  made  in 
this  instance  is  wrong  for  both  economic  and 
combat  capability  reasons.  The  committee 
eliminated  funding  for  the  AV-8B  program, 
thus  abruptly  stopping  the  procurement  proc- 
ess at  midpoint  wfien  tfie  Marine  C^orps  light 
attack  force  is  in  tfie  mkist  of  transitkining 
from  the  aged  and  less  capable  AV-8A  and 
A-4M  to  the  AV-8B.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  need  for  tfiis  modernization,  spear- 
headed and  supported  by  this  body,  has  not 
changed.  The  AV-8B  was  selected  as  the 
Marine  (k^rps  modernization  alternative  t>e- 
cause  it  offers  numerous  capabilities  whk:h  no 
other  aircraft  in  the  worid  can  provide — re- 
sponsive, timely,  close-air-support  close  to  the 
front  lines  witfiout  the  need  for  runways,  com- 
plex sea  t>ased  platforms  or  unwieldy  support 
systems.  Today  the  AV-8B  exists  as  a  result 
of  tfie  foresight  and  insight  of  the  Ck)ngress. 

Tfie  Harrier  goes  where  the  ground 
pounders  go— that's  what  its  all  atXHJt.  As 
shown  repeatedly  during  the  past  15  years  of 
Marine  VSTOL  operatk>ns,  the  AV-8B  can  re- 
spond to  a  call  for  air  support  in  minutes.  No 
runways  are  required — parking  lots,  roads, 
grass  strips,  or  small  expeditionary  mats  con- 
structed in  hours  are  aH  that's  needed.  Tfie 
entire  support  package  for  tfie  Harrier  has 
tieen  designed  to  enable  the  aircraft  to  oper- 
ate, rearm,  and  refuel  in  the  field.  In  short,  tfie 
AV-8B  offers  the  ruggedness  and  basing  flexi- 
bility required  on  the  mobile  battlefield  and 
provides  a  ck>se  air  support  combat  punch 


equivalent  to  any  modem  aircraft  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  informatkm  used 
to  justify  this  unprecedented  actkm  by  the 
Armed  Servk^es  (Committee  is  not  accurate. 
Please  allow  me  to  correct  the  record  in  the 
areas  of  engine  power  and  reliability,  vertk^ 
takeoff  capability,  military  utility,  and  affordabil- 
ity. 

First,  the  AV-8B  is  not  underpowered.  The 
AV-8B  utilizes  a  wkje  range  of  takeoff  modes, 
ranging  from  vertk^l  takeoffs  from  small  am- 
phibious ship  decks  to  rolling  takeoffs  from 
large  amphibious  ships,  roads  and  grass 
strips.  The  capability  to  tailor  the  takeoff  mode 
to  the  basing  optk}n  and  operational  scenario 
is  unkjue  to  the  Harrier.  To  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive, operating  ft-om  the  partting  lot  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  the  AV-8B  today  can  support  troops 
as  ctose  as  Old  Town  Alexandria,  or  deliver 
3,000  lbs.  of  bombs  on  targets  as  far  away  as 
Portland,  ME;  Indianapolis,  IN;  or  Charieston, 
SC. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  has  included 
engine  reliability  information  whk:h  applies  to 
the  okler  AV-8A  model  of  the  Harrier.  The 
productkm  AV-8B  engine  has  proven  to  be 
highly  reliable.  Tfie  engine  improvement  pro- 
gram cited  in  tfie  report  is  being  implemented, 
not  to  improve  performance,  but  to  achieve  a 
1,000-hour  removal  and  reduce  life  cycle 
costs. 

Tfie  record  questk>ns  the  capability  and 
growth  potential  of  the  AV-8B  without  a  radar. 
The  cun^ent  AV-8B  weapons  system  was  se- 
lected because  of  its  unkjue  suitability  for  the 
ctose  air  support  mission  and  tiecause  it  is 
nonradiating  whkih  enhances  comlat  surviv- 
abtlity.  Additionally,  the  fiscal  year  1988  AV- 
8B  procurement  will  incorporate  a  night  attack 
system  giving  the  aircraft  a  tnje  day/night  ca- 
pability. The  AV-8B  is  the  lead  for  F/A-18 
and  A-6  follow-on  night  attack  programs.  The 
AV-8B  can  be  equipped  with  any  number  of 
off-the-shelf  radar  shouki  mission  require- 
ments so  dictate. 

The  record  offers  the  F/A-18  as  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  the  AV-8B.  Supplanting  the  AV- 
8B  with  the  F/A-18  would  necessitate  addi- 
ttonal  outlays  in  excess  of  $1.0  billion  over  the 
cost  of  the  AV-8B  total  program.  In  short 
substituting  the  AV-8B  with  the  F/A-18  wooW 
restrrct  our  combat  field  commander's  emptoy- 
ment  options  and  cost  more  money. 

Finally,  the  AV-8B  is  the  only  aircraft  that 
can  solve  the  "20  minute  Close-Air-Support 
Equation"— tfiat  is  starting  with  a  cold  engine 
on  ground  alert,  to  bombs  on  target  within  20 
minutes  of  tasking.  Fleet  AV-8B's  are  meeting 
that  challenge  today  in  8-10  minutes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  how 
we've  come  to  this  point  The  AV-8B  is  a 
product  of  tfie  Congress.  We  nurtured  and  de- 
vetoped  this  commitment  to  VSTOL.  It  was 
the  Congress  tfiat  visualized  tfie  importance  of 
VSTOL  to  our  conventional  warfighting  capa- 
bility and  gukied  this  valuable  asset  through 
the  hard  times  in  the  late  1970's.  The  result- 
ing product— the  AV-8B— has  cleariy  valklat- 
ed  our  efforts.  It  was  developed  and  produced 
on  time  and  within  cost.  The  AV-8B  was  tfie 
first  aircraft  to  meet  or  surpass  every  oper- 
ational test  criteria  against  whk:h  it  was 
tested.  It  is  the  only  program  in  history  to  be 
lauded  by  the  Commander  of  the  Navy's  oper- 


ational test  forces  for  its  performance.  In 
sfiort,  tfie  AV-8B  program,  tiy  any  measure, 
has  been  an  unqualified  success. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  atiandon  this 
program  of  our  own  genesis  when  the  finish 
line  is  in  sight  The  rationale  for  directing  the 
AV-8B  program  is  even  more  compelling 
today  as  tfie  need  for  a  responsive,  capable, 
and  credible  conventional  force  plays  an  ever 
increasing  role  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  devel- 
op a  stable  platform  for  peace  at  (aeneva  and 
throughout  tfie  workj.  As  we  craft  tfiis  bill,  let 
us  ensure  that  we  build  a  balanced  conven- 
tional force  tfiat  maximizes  rattier  than  re- 
stricts our  options.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
store funding  for  this  unk^ue  national  defense 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  2%  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  bring  the 
House  up  to  date  with  a  little  history, 
might  I  just  say  that  5  years  ago  we 
completed  a  competition  for  airlift,  be- 
cause of  the  mobility  study  that  was 
carried  on  by  the  armed  services,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  equipment 
and  we  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
transport  what  we  needed  by  airlift  to 
remote  fields  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  competition  was  held  between 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Boeing  and  Lock- 
heed; and  the  competition  was  won  by 
McDonnell-Douglas  in  the  shape  of  C- 
17. 

Three  years  ago  on  this  floor,  on 
this  floor  on  this  bill,  3  years  ago  we 
came  to  an  agreement  on  this  floor  be- 
tween those  Members  representing 
Lockheed,  those  Members  represent- 
ing Boeing,  and  those  Members  repre- 
senting McDonnell  Douglas,  that  we 
did  not  have  sufficient  airlift,  and 
even  though  the  competition  had  been 
won  and  was  going  on,  we  needed  more 
airlift  now. 

For  that  purpose,  we  agreed  to  buy 
four  used  747 's  and  cut  doors  in  them 
for  cargo.  They  sit  rusting  on  nmways 
today,  because  the  Air  Force  could  not 
use  them. 

We  also  agreed  in  that  agreement 
entered  into  by  Members  in  good  faith 
on  this  floor  that  we  would  buy  50 
more  C-5B's  at  a  new  price,  no  more, 
50. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  every 
Member  on  this  floor  agreed  that  we 
would  buy  50  C-5B's.  no  more. 

That  agreement  was  stuck  on  this 
floor. 

Now,  as  we  did  last  year,  we  are  at  a 
situation  where  the  gentleman  from 
Lockheed  has  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  more  C-5B's.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  there  can  be  an  agreement 
on  this  floor,  and  how  many  times  it 
can  be  broken. 

The  OAO  report  says  that  even  if 
the  Air  Force  is  nearly  correct  or  even 
half  correct,  the  C-17  will  save  billions 
of  dollars.  It  requires  a  crew  of  3  as  op- 
posed to  a  crew  of  9  for  C-5's. 


It  requires  fewer  dollars,  less  fuel, 
and  can  land  and  take  off  from  remote 
fields. 

The  GAO  report  does  say  that  the 
C-5  can  land  in  remote  areas,  can  get 
out.  Either  we  are  going  to  go  with 
technology  and  deals  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  struck  on  this  floor,  or  we 
are  going  to  do  something  that  even 
Loclcheed  does  not  want. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  for  the  ptu*- 
pose  of  making  a  request  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ASPEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  (3eorgia  [Mr. 
Darden]? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  request,  the  gen- 
tleman's time  has  been  transferred  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  transfer  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dardeni. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]  the  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  vote  to  cut  any  project  that 
brings  Jobs  to  that  Member's  State. 

That  natural  political  instinct  to  sur- 
vive is  being  used  by  the  contractor  in 
its  drive  to  build  the  C-17  cargo  plane, 
spreading  major  contracts  on  the  C-17 
over  more  than  100  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  27  States. 

The  airplane's  contractor  is  counting 
on  Senators  and  Congressmen  voting 
first  for  Jobs,  and  only  secondarily  for 
sound  defense  and  fiscal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  last  year 
that  if  I  were  elected  to  Congress,  I 
would  support  efforts  to  cut  funding 
to  the  C-17,  which  I  became  convinced 
was  an  unjustified  expenditure.  This  I 
promised,  even  though  my  district  is 
in  the  location  of  a  major  new  plant 
being  built  by  the  contractor,  with  a 
promise  to  hire  200  to  300  people. 

I  have  been  rotmdly  critized  by 
other  people  in  my  State  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  for  being  against  a 
project  that  brings  Jobs  to  my  Job- 
hungry  district.  Some  have  predicted 
political  repercussions;  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  an  issue  of  jol>s  and  it 
is  not  an  issue  of  political  pain. 

It  is  an  issue  of  sound  defense  prior- 
ities. How  can  we  ever  hope  to  control 
Federal  spending  if  none  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  ever  oppose  a  program  which 
brings  Jobs  to  our  States?  This,  in 
short,  is  why  Federal  spending  is  so 
out  of  control. 

The  real  question  today  is  whether 
this  new  $40  billion  cargo  airplane  is  a 
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vital  necessity  to  a  strong  defense. 
That  answer,  in  my  Judgment,  is  "no." 
If  we  were  able  and  willing  to  increase 
4ffypf  spending  another  40  percent 
in  real  dollars  over  the  next  6  years,  as 
we  have  in  the  last  6  years,  it  could 
probably  be  Justified. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Korb.  one  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  former  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretaries,  said:  "We 
cant  afford  all  the  next  generation  of 
weapons  with  lero-growth  budgets." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  choose  between 
systems,  rejection  of  those  that  are 
unnecessary  or  that  can  be  postponed, 
will  cause  us  political  pain.  But  politi- 
cal pain  is  the  stuff  of  balanced  budg- 
ets. 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
niosT]. 

Mr.  FTX)ST.  Mr.  CMnnan.  I  rise  today  in 
opposHion  to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colloaguo  from  Qeoigis.  Mr.  Darocn. 

Our  currant  aMn  capabMy  is  limited  by  the 
(act  Ihst  equipment  destined  for  forward  battle 
waas  must  be  delivered  in  a  time  consuming, 
t«*o  step  method.  Equipment  must  first  be  de- 
ployed from  maior  bases  in  the  United  States 
to  mi^or  oversees  sirfieids.  It  then  must  be 
moved  by  either  smaM  air  or  surface  transport 
in  order  to  reach  its  final  destination  in  the 
field 

ITS  dear  that  our  airlift  capability  needs 
modernizing  to  improve  the  delivery  of  vital 
mttary  equipment  to  fonward  battle  positions. 
In  1981.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  select- 
ad  the  C-17  as  the  best  solution  to  our  long- 
term  mWI  needs.  The  design  of  the  C-17  wUI 
alow  it  to  deliver  cargo  directly  into  small  air- 
fields located  in  forward  positions,  thus  elimi- 
naling  the  timeK»nsuming  second  delivery 
step  now  required. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  recognizes 
this  need  to  significantly  Increase  both  inter- 
theater  and  intratheater  airlift  capat)ility  in 
order  to  modernize  ttie  airlift  force.  The  De- 
fense authorization  bill  before  us  today  would 
do  that  by  auttKXizing  fuiKJs  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement  for  ttie  C-17. 

However,  the  Oarden  amendment  would 
completely  eliminate  all  funding  for  this  pro- 
graia  We  would  therefore  be  left  with  the  cur- 
rent, outmoded  situation  of  moving  equipment 
slOMrly  in  two  steps,  delaying  ttie  time  that 
needed  auppiea  would  reach  forward  battle 
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The  Air  Force  has  indicated  its  preference. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  shown 
that  if  s  in  agreement  by  authorizing  funds.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  funding  re- 
qiMsted  for  the  C-17  and  the  modernization 
of  our  ^4ation's  airift  capability  by  retecting  the 
Dardon  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MavhottusI. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amerxlment  offered  by  my 
dMinguished  colleague  from  Georgia.  In  re- 
viewing his  amendment  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  darily  some  of  the  facts  presented  which 


hopefuHy  wH  put  this  issue  to  rest  so  we  can 
get  on  with  building  the  C-17. 

The  airMft  master  plan  approved  by  the  Air 
Force  clearly  looked  at  all  options  to  our  airlift 
shortfall  and  conckjded  that  the  C-17  was  the 
best  option  and  one  that  ttie  Matkxi  couW 
afford.  The  GAO,  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
reviewed  this  decision  and  conckided  that 
"over  a  30-year  period,  ttie  C-17'8  k>wer  oper- 
ating and  support  costs  shouM  more  than 
offset  its  higher  acquisition  costs." 

When  tootung  at  unit  cost,  it  is  important  not 
to  compare  apples  and  oranges.  The  pro- 
posed cost  figures  on  ttie  C-5B's  does  not  in- 
clude spares,  support  cost,  facilities,  et  cetera. 
The  same  type  of  cost  applied  to  tfie  C-17 
and  fiscal  year  1987  dollars  wouki  figure  to  be 
$92  milHon  for  a  C-17.  When  you  compare 
this  $92  mitlton  with  the  cost  of  a  C-5B  or  any 
ottier  wkle-body  aircraft  availat)le  and  add  in 
the  operatkxial  utility  of  the  C-17  you  can  see 
why  the  C-17  is  ciearty  the  right  deciston. 

Airlift  operatkxial  utility  has  been  reviewed 
many,  many  times.  The  C-17  clearly  can  oper- 
ate in  an  environment  wtiere  the  C-5B  can't 
due  to  its  capatNlity  to  use  3,000-foot  runways 
and  maneuver  In  confined  area  on  the  ground, 
wtHch  altows  it  to  deliver  equipment  wtiere 
and  wfien  it  is  needed. 

Finally  I  need  to  comment  on  the  statement 
that  a  "very  few  military  pundits  concentrate 
on  our  airlift  requirement."  The  CINC's  are 
solkjiy  behind  the  C-17  and  have  testified  to 
that  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Qiairman,  Air  Force  experienced  admirv 
istrators  and  managers  have  briefed  us  on  the 
imperative  need  for  the  devetopment  and  pro- 
ductton  of  a  new  cargo  capability  airiift.  ttie  C- 
17. 1  have  complete  confkience  and  respect  in 
ttie  judgment  and  expertise  of  these  Air  Force 
administrators.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  [)arden  amendment 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman   from   Missouri    [Mr. 

VOLKMER].  

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
exanskr]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  ttie  amendment  and  will  attempt 
to  make  six  points  in  support  of  my  positk>n: 

1.  COMPARATIVE  STUOY 

In  1981  tfie  Air  Force  completed  a  7-month 
design  and  cost  evaluation  study,  mandated 
t>y  ttie  Congress,  of  the  need  for  a  new  cargo 
airlift  aircraft  The  aircraft  was  klentified,  at 
that  time,  as  the  C-X.  The  Air  Force  deter- 
mined ttiat  a  new  cargo  aircraft  was  required 
to  meet  protected  defense  needs.  Ttie  C-17 
and  ttie  C-S  proposals — as  well  as  three 
ottier,  existing,  oversize  aircraft  were  conskl- 
ered  in  this  study.  The  C-17  won  the  C-X 
source  selectk>n  competitxxi. 


2.  TECHNOLOGY 

Both  the  C-S  and  the  C-17  aircraft  wouM 
use  off-the-shelf  avioriKs  and  engine  technol- 
ogy. But  the  C-5  technotogy  is  20  years  oW 
while  ttie  C-17  technotogy  is  current  day  tech- 
notogy. 

3.  RUNWAV  CAPABIUTY 

The  1981  Air  Force  study  reviewed  the  dto- 
tributton  of  Free  WorM  airfields  outskje  the 
United  States.  It  determined  that  ttiere  were 
only  850  airfiekis  wtikrh  coukj  accommodate 
the  C-5.  And,  the  majority,  if  not  all.  of  the 
850  airfiekis  vrouM  be  ttie  airfields  most  vul- 
nerable to  congestton  and  to  attack  during  a 
military  conflkn.  But,  there  were  10,000  air- 
fiekis whKh  couki  accommodate  the  C-17. 

4.  OUTSIZE  CARGO  OEUVERV  CAPA8HJTY 

Both  the  C-17  and  ttie  C-5  can  deliver  out- 
sized  cargo.  But  ttie  C-1 7  has  ttie  advantage 
over  ttie  C-5  because  it  can  deliver  to  rurv 
ways  as  stiort  as  3,000  feet  while  the  C-5 
must  operate  from  5,000-foot  runways. 

Furthermore,  the  C-17  can  deliver  all  class- 
es of  cargo,  including  outsize,  by  all  aerial  de- 
livery modes — including  ttie  low  attitude  para- 
chute extractton  system  [LAPES].  Because  of 
ttie  Army's  growing  inventory  of  outsize  equip- 
ment this  capability  of  the  C-17  is  critKal  to 
the  ability  of  ttie  Military  Airiift  Command 
[MAC]  to  deliver  large  amounts  *  *  *. 

5.  AIR  CREW  SIZE  REQUIREMENT 

Digital  computers,  electronk:  displays,  inte- 
grated cargo-handling  systems  and  simplified 
flight  controls  permit  ttie  C-17  to  operate  with 
a  ttvee-person  crew.  The  C-5  requires  a 
seven-person  crew.  Alternatives  studied  under 
ttie  Air  Force  airiift  master  plan  showed  use  of 
the  C-17  optton  would  require  15,000  fewer 
personnel. 

6.  OPERATING  COST 

For  the  C-5  the  per  flying  hour  operating 
cost  is  $6,000.  Ttie  per  flying  hour  operating 
cost  of  the  C-17  is  $2,800.  In  ottier  words,  the 
per  flying  hour  operating  cost  of  the  C-S  is 
more  than  twk:e  as  expensive  as  the  same 
cost  for  the  C-17. 

7.  UFE  CYCLE  COST 

The  Air  Force  airiift  master  plan  study  deter- 
mined that  using  the  C-1 7  option  would  result 
in  a  $16  bilton  life  cycle  cost  savings. 
[From  the  Air  Force  Magazine] 
Ths  AiRurr  Master  Plan 
(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

The  growing  Soviet  capability  to  project 
military  power  glol>aIly— and  to  apply  ttiat 
power  In  several  places  at  once — puts  vast 
new  stresses  on  US  mobility.  Airlift  U  obvi- 
ously the  pivotal  component  for  timely  ini- 
tial responses  to  this  global  threat.  As  Lt. 
Gen.  Robert  D.  Russ,  USAF's  Deputy  CtUef 
of  Staff  for  Research,  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition, put  it,  "Airlift  is  the  element  of 
force  projection  that  provides  the  capability 
to  respond  rapidly  virtually  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  with  the  force  that  can  make  the 
difference  lietween  keeping  a  conflict  at  a 
low  level  or  escalation  of  hostilities  to  a  dan- 
gerously high  level."  This  argument  can  l>e 
extended  to  reason  that  airlift  can  make  the 
difference  l>etween  victory  and  defeat. 

Yet  iHJth  forms  of  airlift,  intertheater  as 
well  as  intra-theater,  are  deficient  in  capac- 
ity and  in  need  of  modernization.  USAF's 
new  Airlift  Master  Plan,  a  cohesive  roadmap 
for  correcting  existing  shortfalls  and  meet- 
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ing  future  mobility  requirements.  Is  the  dis- 
tillation and  capstone  of  seventeen  major  . 
mobility  studies  conducted  over  the  past 
decade,  all  of  which  concluded  that  airlift 
requirements  far  exceed  capabilities. 

Formulated  in  close  coordination  with  the 
other  services,  the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Airlift  Master 
Plan  is  anchored  prlmarly  in  two  docu- 
ments—the long-term  Defense  Guidance 
and  the  Congressionally  Mandated  Mobility 
Study  (CMMS)  of  April  1981.  As  such,  it  is 
t>alanced  in  relation  to  the  other  compo- 
nents of  mobility— seallft  and  prepositlonlng 
of  materiel— and  allows  for  the  fact  that  air- 
lift, although  fast  and  flexible,  inherently 
has  a  limited  capacity  and  depends  on  the 
availability  of  airfields. 

Conversely,  the  plan  allows  for  the  fact 
that  seallft  has  a  large  capacity  and  some 
flexibility  but  is  slow  and  seaport-depend- 
ent. Prepositlonlng  is  dependent  on  linkups 
of  equipment  and  personnel  to  reduce  long- 
range  lift  requirements  and  is  burdened  by 
the  expense  of  duplicate  sets,  limited  flexi- 
biUty,  and  viUnerability.  WhUe  the  individ- 
ual components  of  mobility  can't  function 
efficiently  by  themselves,  in  combination 
they  are  complementary,  even  synergistic. 
With  the  plan's  envisioned  ability  to  deploy 
rapidly  and  to  sustain  fighting  units,  US 
forces  would  l>e  able  to  meet  the  central  cri- 
terion of  the  Defense  Guidance,  which  is  to 
"contain  and  reverse  the  geographic  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  control  and  military  presence 
throughout  the  world,  and  increase  the 
costs  of  Soviet  support  for  and  use  of  proxy, 
subversive,  and  terrorist  forces."  Possibly 
even  more  important,  such  a  force-projec- 
tion capabUity  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
deterring  Soviet  military  adventurism  and 
the  accompanying  challenge  to  vital  US  se- 
curity interests. 

THX  AXRUrr  CHALLKHGX 

The  present  airlift  system  blends  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  active-duty  Air  Force. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (GRAF)  persormel. 
aircraft,  and  equipment  into  a  national  air- 
lift force.  This  force  at  present  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  32,400,000  ton-miles  of 
cargo  per  day  over  "intertheater"  distances. 
The  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1981  initi- 
ated the  Congressionally  Mandated  Mobili- 
ty Study,  a  total,  long-term  look  at  US  mo- 
bility requirements.  The  CMMS  gauged  the 
national  airlift  requirements  in  relation  to  a 
variety  of  scenarios  and  time  frames,  with 
1986  serving  as  the  l>asellne  force  structure. 
While  It  produced  a  host  of  findings  and  hy- 
IMtheses,  CMMS  yielded  one  central  conclu- 
sion: A  combined  intertheater  airlift  capac- 
ity of  66,000,000  ton-miles  per  day  (MTM/ 
D)  is  a  "mimimum  goal."  "Minimum"  in  this 
context  was  defined  a  constrained  by  fiscal 
pressures,  thus  falling  short  of  the  full  re- 
quirements ensuing  from  the  individual  sce- 
narios that  served  as  benchmarks.  An  ancil- 
lary conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  recommended  airlift 
capacity  should  l)e  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing outsize  cargo. 

While  the  Master  Plan  is  governed  by  the 
CongressionaUy  Mandated  MobUity  Study's 
minitniim  goal  of  sixty-six  MTM/D  in  In- 
tertheater lift  capacity,  the  requiremente  in 
Intratheater  mobUity  could  not  be  pinpoint- 
ed with  the  same  precision.  The  Plan  is 
predicated  on  evidence  from  a  series  of  pre- 
ceding studies  that  the  present  force  of  512 
Primary  Aircraft  Authorized  (PAA)  C-1308, 
with  a  capacity  of  alwut  9.200  ton-miles  per 
day.  is  inadequate  to  support  intratheater 


logistical  deployment,  employment,  and  re- 
supply  requirements.  Moreover,  the  C-130  is 
intrinsically  an  Intratheater  airlifter.  Cargo 
brought  into  a  theater  by  such  intertheater 
aircraft  as  the  C-5,  C-141.  or  KC-10.  there- 
fore, has  to  t>e  transferred  to  intratheater 
aircraft,  which  causes  airfield  saturation  at 
the  main  operating  bases  and  slows  down 
the  cargo  flow  to  the  users. 

The  Airlift  Master  Plan  provides  for  con- 
tinuing, detailed  assessments  of  mid-and 
long-term  intratheater  lift  requirements. 
Until  these  analyses  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  Plan,  the  present  intratheater  lift 
capacity  will  serve  as  a  temporary  baseline 
even  though  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported formally  to  Congress  in  February 
1984  that  "we  caimot  transport  heavy,  out- 
size Army  equipment  to  a  vast  majority  of 
small  austere  airfields  which  comprise  most 
of  the  free  world's  runways.  Additionally, 
the  productivity  of  the  C-130  is  seriously  re- 
duced [when]  carrying  cargo  over  the  long 
intratheater  distances  found  in  Southwest 
Asia,  Africa,  and  other  areas  of  the  Third 
World." 

This  report  to  Congress— which  was  en- 
dorsed specifically  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Army,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
these  two  services,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corp.  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff— points  out  that  as  scheduled  im- 
provements in  intertheater  airlift,  sealift, 
and  prepositlonlng  increase  the  amount  of 
cargo  delivered  to  a  given  theater,  "there 
enhancements,  in  turn,  will  require  more  in- 
tratheater movement"  to  distribute  this  ma- 
terial. . 

The  Defense  Guidance  covering  the  five- 
year  period  to  FY  "89,  therefore,  instructs 
the  Air  Force  to  increase  intratheater  lift 
capacity  by  fifty  percent.  Eventually,  the 
plan  is  to  attain  a  capacity  of  about  16.000 
ton-miles  per  day.  Other  details  of  intrath- 
eater airlift  modernization  will  probably  l)e 
spelled  out  in  the  Defense  Department's 
pending  Worldwide  Intratheater  Mobility 
Study. 

TRK  AGIItC  FACTOR 

Because  it  is  oriented  toward  the  long 
term,  the  Airlift  Master  Plan  aUows  for  a^ 
trltlon  and  aging  of  the  force  and  the  con- 
comitant requirements  of  replacement  and 
modernization.  By  1990,  the  Air  Force  told 
Congress,  the  average  age  of  the  C-141B 
fleet  will  l>e  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
the  early  C-130  aircraft  wUl  be  thirty-tliree 
years  old.  Aircraft  structural  fatigue,  cou- 
pled with  oljsolescent  technology  in  avion- 
ics, design,  and  support,  can  l>e  expected  to 
drive  up  the  operational  costs  of  these  air- 
craft to  exorbitant  levels  over  the  next 
twenty  years. 

The  older  C-130s  already  require  major 
modification,  including  centerwlng  retiabUi- 
tiation  and  new  outer  wing  boxes.  In  the 
case  of  the  C-141  fleet,  phaseout  will  prol)- 
ably  have  to  begin  in  the  mid-1990s  and  \>e 
completed  shortly  after  the  year  2000  unless 
major  rehabilitation  programs  are  started 
soon.  But  even  with  extensive  modification, 
the  useful  service  life  of  the  272  C-141s  now 
in  the  Inventory  probably  can't  be  extended 
beyond  2015,  In  the  view  of  Air  Force  ex- 
perts. 

Based  on  elatiorate.  painstaking  analytical 
and  trade-off  studies,  the  Master  Plan  pro- 
vides two  specific  sets  of  force  structure  rec- 
ommendations— one  geared  to  the  year  1998 
and  the  other  keyed  to  the  next  century. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Plan  recom- 
mends that  180  older  PAA  C-130s  be  retired 
between  1991  and  1998,  along  with  fifty-four 


PAA  C-141BS.  The  remaining  C-141Bs  are 
to  l>e  transferred  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
A  total  of  180  PAA  C-17s  (210  total  author- 
ized aircraft)  is  to  be  acquired  by  1998  while 
114  PAA  C-58  are  to  l>e  retained  and 
marmed  by  active-duty  and  ARF  personneL 
SAC'S  sixty  KC-lOs  are  to  l>e  retained,  but 
their  assignment  to  the  airlift  or  air-refuel- 
ing mission  will  remain  flexible.  While  fore- 
casts atx>ut  CRKP  capacities  l>eyond  the 
year  2000— when  the  service  life  of  the 
present  fleet  liecomes  marginal  and  for 
which  the  airlines'  replacement  plans  are 
not  yet  formulated— are  tenuous  at  t>est,  the 
Plan  assumes  that  a  minimum  of  lU 
MTM/D  as  well  as  alMut  145,000,000  passen- 
ger-miles per  day  will  be  available  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  intra-theater  airlift 
capability  is  to  t>e  txxwted  to  16,000  ton- 
miles  per  day  even  though  the  associated 
manpower  Is  to  increase  by  only  245  spaces 
(0.2  percent),  mainly  because  of  the  greater 
productivity  of  the  C-Vl. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  Plan  envisions 
the  replacement  of  the  180  PAA  C-141Bs  by 
the  addition  of  at  least  forty  PAA  C-17s,  to 
lie  operated  by  either  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  or  the  active-duty /Reserve  Associate 
program.  In  order  to  maintain  the  CRAP 
contribution  at  a  constant  level,  it  "may  be 
necessary  for  the  military  and  civilian  sector 
to  jointly  develop  a  new-technology  Ad- 
vanced Clvil/MUltary  Aircraft  (ACMA),"  ac- 
cording to  the  Master  Plan.  In  addition, 
there  could  develop  the  need  to  buy  addi- 
tional quantities  of  C-17s  or  a  new,  ad- 
vanced tecluiology  aircraft. 

THE  c-17  SOLDnOR 

On  the  iMisis  of  a  multitude  of  tradeoff 
analyses,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment concluded  that  the  C-17  is  essen- 
tial to  modernize  and  expand  iMth  intra- 
and  Intertheater  airlift  in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  way.  Compared  to  a  force 
mix  involving  additional  C-5Bs  and  C-lSOs. 
USAF's  recommended  force  structure  re- 
volving around  the  C-17  costs  $17.9  billion 
less,  requires  16.500  fewer  persoimet  and 
provides  "more  intratheater  capability  and 
miUtary  utility. " 

Gen.  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  Jr..  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command,  told 
Air  Force  Magazine  that  the  C-17  "is  a 
highly  survivable  solution  to  a  wide  range  of 
airlift  requirements— including  direct  deliv- 
ery of  the  full  range  of  military  equipment 
over  long  ranges,  to  wherever  the  combat- 
ant commanders  need  it."  He  added  that  the 
aircraft's  "low  operating  costs,  ease  of  main- 
tainability, and  stiarply  reduced  manpower 
requirements  make  it  far  and  away  the 
lowest  life-cycle  cost  solution  to  the  airlift 
force  structure  called  for  in  the  USAP  Air- 
lift Master  Plan  to  meet  our  national  objec- 
tives." 

Air  Force  Ctiief  of  Staff  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Gabriel  summed  up  the  key  qualities  of  the 
C-17  in  a  memorandum  to  his  US  Army 
counterpart  in  which  he  said  its  primary 
mission  Is  to  "help  satisfy  the  wartime  inter- 
and  Intratheater  airlift  needs  of  tliis 
nation."  The  new  aircraft,  he  pointed  out. 
"will  reduce  our  intratheater  airlift  short- 
fall through  its  capability  to  operate  into 
small,  austere  airfields  on  direct-delivery 
missions  from  the  CONUS  to  forward  oper- 
ating areas." 

In  an  intratheater  role,  he  explained,  "the 
C-17  can  deliver  people,  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  the  brigade  level  and  even  fur- 
ther forward,  if  required.  Its  design  will 
allow  delivery  of  all  sizes  of  cargo  into  for- 
ward operating  locations:  its  maneuverabil- 
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tty.  ^lecd.  cUmb  ntes,  and  redundant  ays- 
toaa  mske  It  more  tuivlvmble  than  any  cur- 
rent airim  aircraft."  The  C-lTs  large  pay- 
load  and  anaU  crew  siie  allow  "effective  risk 
management  by  expoabug  fewer  people  and 
aircraft  to  forward  area  threata,"  aocordlnc 
to  Oenoal  OabrieL 


I  or  AM  AnUFTB 

The  C-17  program  dates  back  to  October 
I9M  when  the  Air  Force  issued  a  request  for 
proposals  (RFP)  for  what  was  then  called 
the  CX  program.  Boeing.  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, and  LoAheed  re^wnded.  with  the  latter 
submitting  two  proposals,  one  (or  a  new  air- 
craft and  the  other  for  an  updated  C-5.  The 
Air  Force  subsequently  Infonned  relevant 
elements  of  Congress  that  the  C-5  would 
not  meet  the  CZ  program's  operational  re- 
quirements. In  August  1981,  the  Air  Force 
adeeted  McDonnell  Douglas  the  winner  of 
tbe  CZ  competition  without  entering  into  a 
production  commitment  at  that  time.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  along  with  the 
iSariTMt  Corps,  Commandant,  infonned  Con- 
grem  that  they  were  in  accord  on  the  selec- 
tk»  of  the  C-17.  and  in  January  1982  rec- 
ommeiuSed  acquisition  of  forty-four  KC-lOs 
and  184  C-lTs. 

Alao  in  January  1982.  the  Air  Force  and 
tbe  Defenae  Department,  in  response  to  an 
unsolicited  proposal  by  Lockheed  centering 
on  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  fifty  C- 
Ss  on  a  fixed-price  basis,  announced  that  the 
C-S  would  go  back  into  production.  The 
reason  for  this  decision  was  that  the  C-5 
would  be  ready  sooner.  After  protracted 
congressional  wrangling  over  whether  addi- 
tional Boeing  747s  rather  than  C-5s  should 
be  authorized,  the  Senate-House  Authoriza- 
tion Conference  agreed  to  acquire  the  addi- 
tional C-58,  along  with  three  747s.  and  to 
speed  up  the  C-17  program. 

Initial  development  of  the  C-17  got  under 
way  in  June  1982.  The  C-17  program  is 
phased  to  foUow  dlrecUy  behind  the  C-5B 
acquisitions,  the  last  of  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  in  February  1989:  the  first 
C-17  is  to  enter  the  Inventory  in  December 
of  that  year.  The  FY  '85  Defense  budget  re- 
quest earmarks  $129  million  to  begin  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  the  C-17. 
R4ED  funding  of  the  program  in  prior  years 
totals  about  (120  million.  The  overall  cost 
of  the  program— R&D  as  well  as  acquisition 
of  210  aircraft— is  expected  to  amount  to 
about  $37.5  billion,  expressed  in  then-year 
dollars. 

Tbe  rationale  undergirding  USAF's  airlift 
acquisition  strategy,  according  to  General 
Russ.  is  "to  meet  pressing  near-term  capa- 
bility shortfalls  and  provide  a  long-range  so- 
lution to  correct  qiiantitative  and  qualita- 
tive deficiencies  in  the  total  airlift  system. 
The  procurement  of  KC-10.  C-5B,  and  addi- 
tional CRAF  aircraft  was  the  best  approach 
to  building  intertheater  capability  quickly. 
while  the  C-17  offers  us  the  best  approach 
to  meet  long-range  goals." 

The  aquisition  of  the  C-5  and  the  C-17 
was  not  an  "either/or  decision."  he  stressed, 
adding  that  "each  provides  a  specific  capa- 
bility and.  by  complementing  each  other, 
helps  us  meet  national  force-projection 
goals  better."  While  the  C-5  will  remain 
"our  most  efficient  carrier  at  large,  heavy 
payloads  over  intercontinental  distances" 
with  a  payload  capacity  of  about  260.000 
pounds,  the  C-17  not  only  helps  to  redress 
quantitative  and  qualitative  airlift  deficien- 
cies but  "provides  desperately  needed  force 
modernization.  It  adds  to  our  total  airlift  ca- 
pability at  the  lowest  life<ycle  cost  of  other 
alternatives  examined  to  meet  the  overall 


shortfall.  The  C-17  will  have  significantly 
lower  manpower  and  operating  costs." 
uHiqux  pzaroaifAiicx  ratttrxs 

The  generic  performance  requirements  for 
the  C-17  were  spelled  out  in  the  original  CX 
RFP  and— according  to  a  report  by  Secre- 
tary Casper  Weinberger  to  Congress,  enti- 
tled "Validation  of  the  Requirement,  Con- 
cepts, and  Design  for  the  C-17  Airlift  Air- 
craft." submitted  two  months  ago— "remain 
valid  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future." 
These  characteristics  pivot  on  interconti- 
nental and  in-theater  delivery  of  the  full 
range  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  equip- 
ment: the  ability  to  operate  from  3,000-foot 
runways:  ground  maneuverabUity  sufficient 
to  permit  routine  operations  through  small. 
austere  airfields;  the  capability  to  airdrop 
troops  and  equipment;  enhanced  survivabil- 
ity; excellent  reliability,  maintainability, 
and  availability;  and  low  life-cycle  costs. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  detailed  validation 
report  pointed  out  that  the  C-17,  because  of 
its  inherent  flexibility  to  perform  both  the 
inter-  and  intratheater  missions,  "would 
produce  significantly  reduced  life-cycle  cost, 
particularly  in  manpower,  over  any  mul- 
tiaircraft  solution  examined.  In  addition, 
any  delay  in  procurement  of  additional  air- 
craft past  the  mld-19908  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  capability  due  to  the  necessary  retire- 
ment of  part  of  our  C-141  and  C-130  forces. 
Such  a  delay  could  push  the  solution  to  the 
nation's  airlift  shortfall  into  the  twenty- 
first  century.  The  C-17  provides  a  timely 
single  aircraft  solution  to  the  needs  of  our 
airlift  system." 

The  central  performance  feature  of  the  C- 
17  is  its  ability  to  carry  a  maximum  payload 
of  eighty-six  tons  a  distance  of  2,940  nauti- 
cal miles  and  deliver  it  directly  to  forward 
operating  locations.  The  C-5,  by  way  of  a 
benchmark,  can  carry  a  payload  of  130  tons 
up  to  1,650  nautical  miles,  while  the  C-141B 
is  capable  of  delivering  forty-five  tons  of 
cargo  over  1,970  nautical  miles.  These  air- 
craft, however,  can't  match  the  C-17's  "air- 
field compatibility,  meaning  runway  length 
and  width  standards  as  well  as  performance 
with  regard  to  taxiways,  ramp  space,  ob- 
structions, and  weight-bearing  capacity. 

THE  RUNWAY  RDLX 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  each  thousand-foot  re- 
duction in  runway  length  required  by  a 
given  aircraft  type  doubles  the  number  of 
airfields  at  which  it  can  land.  It  would  obvi- 
ously be  desirable  to  reduce  the  required 
length  of  the  runway  as  much  as  possible 
without  giving  up  other  essential  perform- 
ance characteristics,  such  as  range  and  pay- 
load.  Detailed  analyses  by  the  Air  Force 
show  that  the  ability  to  operate  from  run- 
ways between  3.000  and  4.000  feet  in  length 
provides  significant  operational  flexibility 
and  doesn't  tax  unduly  other  performance 
requirements  and  the  technology  available 
at  this  time.  Airfields  with  relatively  short 
runways  are  usually  constrained  also  in 
terms  of  width— on  the  average,  runways  In 
the  range  of  3.000  to  4,000  feet  in  length  are 
about  ninety  feet  wide— and  are  hampered 
by  a  limited  number  of  narrow  taxiways  and 
cramped  parking  areas. 

For  example.  In  West  Germany  the  typi- 
cal small,  austere  airfield  has  runway  3.000 
to  4,000  feet  long  and  ninety-eight  feet  wide, 
taxiways  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in 
width,  and  no  more  than  50,000  square  feet 
of  parking  space.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  run- 
ways of  austere  fields  range  between  3,000 
and  5,000  feet  in  length,  are  either  unpaved 
or  semiprepared,  and  have  neither  taxiways 
nor  defined  parking  areas,  according  to  Sec- 


retary Weinberger's  report  to  Congress.  In 
Korea,  many  of  the  paved  runways  are  be- 
tween 2,500  and  5,000  feet  long,  lack  parallel 
taxiways  or  turnaround  areas,  and  are  limit- 
ed to  about  110,000  square  feet  in  parking 
area. 

Aircraft  operating  in  these  theaters  must 
have  the  ability  to  accommodate  such  con- 
straints. The  number  of  airfields  in  the  free 
world— excluding  those  in  the  US— with 
runways  longer  than  5,000  feet  and  wider 
than  150  feet  is  1,576,  while  the  number  of 
fields  with  runways  more  than  3,000  feet  in 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  width  is  9,887,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department's  report 
to  Congress.  Even  in  the  NATO  nations, 
there  are  few  airfields  that  can  handle  a 
heavy  flow  of  the  large  transports  currently 
in  MAC'S  inventory,  mainly  because  the  air- 
fields are  too  small  to  accommodate  those 
aircraft's  limited  ground  maneuverability. 
Also,  runway  interdiction  and  the  need  to 
bed  down  reinforcing  figher  and  combat 
support  units  would  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Middle  East.  Africa,  and  South  America,  the 
limited  number  of  major  airfields  stretches 
out  the  time  required  to  deliver  a  force  into 
combat,  especially  if  airlift  flow  into  these 
few  fields  must  be  restricted  or  if  a  long 
overland  march  is  required  from  the  offload 
base  to  the  area  of  combat.  By  way  of  an  ex- 
ample, the  Saudi  Arabian  airfield  system 
consists  of  ninety-nine  airfields  with  hard- 
siutace  runways.  Only  nineteen  of  these 
fields  can  be  considered  adequate  for  C-5 
and  C-141  operations;  almost  all  of  these 
airfields  can  acconunodate  the  C-17. 

The  ability  to  deliver  cargo  directly  to  or 
near  the  combat  zone  is  a  function  of  air- 
field availability  and  compatibility  as  well  as 
of  a  suitable  command  and  control  system. 
Aircraft  traits  that  enhance  direct  delivery 
include  not  only  the  ability  to  operate  into 
austere,  short-nmway  fields  with  minimal 
ramp  space  but  also  the  ability  to  offload 
without  sophisticated  ground  equipment 
and  to  perform  with  high  reliability.  The  C- 
17  is  optimized  for  direct  delivery  by  com- 
bining intercontinental  range,  outsize  cargo 
capacity,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  same 
type  of  airfields  as  the  C-130,  according  to 
Secretary  Weinberger's  report  to  Congress. 
Because  of  its  direct-delivery  capability,  the 
C-17  could  reduce  unit  closure  time  by  be- 
tween seven  and  fifteen  percent  when  as- 
signed to  deployment  missions  in  Southwest 
Asia.  Also,  because  it  reduces  transshipment 
requirements  at  main  operating  bases,  the 
C-17  reduces  congestion  at  these  vital 
nodes,  lowers  the  demand  for  intratheater 
movement,  and,  hence,  cuts  the  requirement 
for  support  personnel  and  equipment. 

DIRBCT  DKUVERT 

There  is  an  additional  plus  that  accrues 
with  the  C-17,  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment: "The  C-17  will  comfortably  oper- 
ate in  the  intratheater  role  traditionally  re- 
served for  the  C-130.  Although  the  C-17  has 
a  much  greater  capacity,  it  will  not  replace 
the  C-130  for  the  sortie-intensive,  relatively 
low-tonnage  resupply  mission  [but  will]  ease 
the  pressure  on  the  C-130  fleet  by  augment- 
ing it  when  the  situation  Justifies  the  larger 
capacity,  such  as  for  bulk  ammunition  or 
fuel  supply,  or  the  longer  range  intra- 
theater missions  typical  in  areas  such  as 
Southwest  Asia." 

The  C-17's  ability  to  haul  large  payloads 
over  long  distances  while  retaining  the 
short  takeoff  and  landing  (STOL)  capabili- 
ties and  ground  maneuverabUity  essential 


for  direct  delivery  is  the  result  of  unique 
configuration  and  design  features.  The  ad- 
vanced technology  wing  design  of  the  air- 
craft decreases  aerodynamic  drag  and  re- 
duces structural  weight,  thereby  reducing 
fuel  consumption.  Also,  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  advanced  technology  airfoil  pro- 
vides a  larger  internal  fuel  volume.  The  use 
of  wlnglets,  proven  on  commercial  aircraft, 
reduces  drag  and  lowers  fuel  consumption 
by  approximately  four  percent.  Further,  the 
Pratt  tt  Whitney  PW2037  engine  chosen  for 
use  on  the  C-17  is  the  most  fuel-efficient 
engine  available.  In  addition,  the  aircraft  is 
equipped  with  a  full-time,  computer-con- 
trolled, energy-performance  management 
system  that  boosts  fuel  efficiency.  As  a 
result,  the  C-17's  payload  capabilities  are 
optimized  In  the  critical  range  from  2.400  to 
3.200  nautical  miles  where  it  approaches 
those  of  the  larger  and  heavier  C-5B. 

The  C-17'8  STOL  features,  proven  in  800 
flight-test  hours  on  the  YC-15  prototype 
aircraft,  stem  in  part  from  externally  blown 
flaps.  The  engine  exhaust  flows  over  and 
through  the  flaps  to  generate  additional 
lift.  The  high,  forward  position  of  the  en- 
gines increases  and  spreads  the  exhaust 
flow  over  the  flap  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creases ground  clearances.  This  feature  also 
helps  in  obstacle  avoidance  and  reduces  the 
risk  of  foreign  object  damage.  The  C-17  uses 
direct-lift  control  spoilers,  mounted  on  the 
upper  wing  surfaces,  to  improve  low-speed 
handling.  This  combination  of  externally 
blown  flaps  and  direct-lift  control  spoilers 
permits  approach  speeds  as  low  as  115  knots 
with  a  maximum  payload  and  sufficient  fuel 
for  a  500  nautical  mile  return  flight. 

The  C-17  incorporates  a  head-up  display 
and  a  high-impact  landing  gear  that,  along 
with  its  high  low-speed  maneuverability, 
enable  the  pilot  to  touch  down  with  high 
precision.  The  C-17's  design  is  also  tailored 
for  efficient  ground  operations  at  small, 
austere  airfields,  with  the  physical  dimen- 
sions of  the  aircraft— 165-foot  wingspan  and 
175.2-foot  length— permitting  simultaneous 
operation  of  two  C-17s  on  a  250-foot  by  300- 
foot  ramp  or  single  aircraft  operations  on 
ramps  as  small  as  135  feet  by  125  feet.  Fur- 
ther, the  aircraft's  thrust-reversing  system 
facilitates  backup  during  ground  operations 
and  enables  the  C-17  to  turn  around  on  a 
nlnety-foot-wlde  nmway.  While  the  Air 
Force  expects  to  operate  the  C-17  mainly 
from  paved  runways,  the  aircraft  can  oper- 
ate with  a  full  payload  from  unpaved,  semi- 
prepared,  compacted  surfaces,  such  as  sandy 
clay  or  gravel.  The  engine  exhaust  flow, 
when  reversed,  is  deflected  upward  to  cut 
down  on  dust  and  debris  that  might  inter- 
fere with  ground  personnel  and  equipment. 

The  C-17's  cargo  compartment  accommo- 
dates outsize  cargo  and  makes  possible  slde- 
by-side  double-row  loading  of  the  oversize 
pieces  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Army 
equipment.  Two  five-ton  trucks,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  carried  side  by  side  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  cargo  space.  A  large 
cargo  ramp  and  door  allow  straight-in  load- 
ing of  all  equipment. 

HIOH  aURVIV ABILITY 

Survivability  is  obviously  a  cardinal  re- 
quirement for  an  airlift  aircraft  meant  to 
operate  as  close  as  tactically  practical  to  the 
forward  edge  of  the  battle  area.  The  C-17  is 
optimized  for  high  survivability  by  sets  of 
features  that  reduce  exposure,  provides  self- 
protection,  and  broadly  boost  survivability. 
Exposure  to  threats  is  reduced  intrinsically 
by  its  high  maneuverability  and  the  flexibil- 
ity of  being  able  to  choose  from  a  large 
number  of  airfields.  Also,  the  C-17  can  use 


In-fllght  reversal  for  rapid,  straight-in  de- 
scent or  small-radius,  spiral  approaches  to 
avoid  enemy  weapons  in  the  vicinity  of  air- 
fields. Conversely,  the  ability  to  accelerate 
rapidly  and  climb  out  with  powered  lift  in 
amall-diameter  spirals  reduces  exposure  on 
takeoff.  Rapid  onload  and  offload  on  the 
ground  or  LAPES  (low-altitude  parachute 
extraction  system)  airdrops  also  help  reduce 
the  time  the  aircraft  needs  to  spend  in 
combat  areas.  Lastly,  the  C-17's  low  noise 
and  smoke  levels  make  it  difficult  for 
gound-baaed  threats  to  detect  the  aircraft. 

In  terms  of  self-protection  features,  the 
C-17  Incorporates  provisions  for  radar  warn- 
ing systems,  electronic  countermeasures 
pods,  cockpit  electronic  counter-measure 
control,  and  infrared  missile  protection.  The 
design  also  stresses  redundancy  and  separa- 
tion of  subsystem  components,  shielding, 
and  fail-safe  critical  components  to  cut  the 
C-17's  vulnerability. 

The  C-17'8  crew  is  protected  by  armor  and 
provided  with  a  redimdant  oxygen  supply. 
The  aireraft  can  sustain  flight  with  two  of 
its  four  widely  separated  engines  out  of 
commission.  The  engine  cases  are  designed 
for  blade  containment.  The  aircraft's  elec- 
trical system  is  both  redundant  and  shield- 
ed. These  and  other  design  features,  the  Air 
Force  reported  to  Congress,  make  the  C-17 
a  highly  survivable  alrlifter  in  the  Army's 
Airland  Battle  environment. 

The  C-17  takes  advantage  of  technologies 
pioneered  and  proven  in  modem  commercial 
aircraft  to  simplify  maintenance,  streamline 
logistics  support,  bolster  reliability,  and 
allow  for  high  utilization  rates.  The  air- 
craft's avionics  lncori>orate  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  digital  computer  hardware  and 
software,  such  as  the  systems  in  use  on  the 
DC-9-80,  Boeing  757,  and  Boeing  767  com- 
mercial airliners.  Before  its  first  flight  on 
the  C-17,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  PW2037 
engine  will  be  proven  in  more  than  three 
and  a  half  million  hours  of  conunercial  serv- 
ice on  the  Boeing  757. 

TTHIQUE  WARItAirrY  PROVISIONS 

The  C-17  contract  contains  unique  war- 
ranty provisions  concerning  reliability, 
availability,  and  maintainability,  all  of 
which  are  better  than  the  performance 
levels  of  the  three  airlift  aircraft  now  in 
MAC'S  inventory.  Should  the  C-17  fall  to 
meet  any  of  the  warranted  performance 
levels,  the  contractor  must  provide  correc- 
tive action  at  no  increase  in  contract  price. 
At  the  same  time,  the  contract  provides  for 
incentive  payments  to  the  contractor  if  the 
aircraft  exceeds  the  specified  goals.  The 
contract  further  requires  the  contractor  to 
correct  any  structural  defects  that  come  to 
light  during  45,000  hours  of  durability  test- 
ing. The  airframe  is  warranted  for  ten  years 
or  10,000  hours  and  the  landing  gear  compo- 
nents for  twice  that  time. 

The  reduced,  warranted  maintenance  re- 
quirements, in  turn,  will  result  in  reduced 
maintenance  manning.  Just  as  the  C-17's 
three-member  aircrew  size  will  reduce  air- 
crew manning  requirements  compared  to 
present  MAC  aircraft.  The  C-17's  cockpit 
design  holds  the  flight  deck  crew  to  two 
pilots,  similar  to  modern  commercial  air- 
liners. The  cargo  compartment  has  been  de- 
signed (or  operation  by  a  single  loadmaster. 
As  a  result,  the  C-17— in  spite  of  higher  war- 
time utilization  and  higher  crew  ratios  per 
aircraft— will  have  the  lowest  aircrew  re- 
quirement of  any  large  military  airlift  air- 
craft. 

The  unit  flyaway  cost  of  the  C-17  ex- 
pressed in  FY  '84  dollars,  the  Air  Force  re- 
ported to  Congress,  is  pegged  at  $85  million. 


compared  to  $141  million  for  the  C-S.  Tbe 
procurement  cost  (which  includes  support 
equipment,  simulators,  and  tech  data)  is  es- 
timated at  $94  million  for  the  C-17,  com- 
pared to  $150  million  for  the  C-5. 

The  importance  of  the  C-17  as  a  pivotal 
element  of  the  Airlift  Master  Plan  was 
summed  up  recently  by  the  heads  of  the 
Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Congreaa  in  thia 
statement:  "The  design  characterisUca  and 
performance  capabilities  incorporated  in 
the  C-17  make  it  the  best  solution  to  satisfy 
overall  alrUft  requirements  and  meet  long- 
range  objectives." 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
[Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

\*n.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  C-17  aircraft  program.  This  worthy 
transport  aircraft  has  been  supported  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Vne  fuN  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  wtiich  will  use  them.  As  Corigress  is 
moving  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  converv 
tioral  capatNiMies,  we  cannot  ignore  ttie  bene- 
fits and  added  capabilities  that  this  plane  wM 
offer. 

The  present  military  airlift  fleet  is  made  up 
of  aging  aircraft,  such  as  the  C-5,  the  latest  of 
which  is  20  years  old;  the  25-year-oki  G-141; 
and  the  30-year-old  C-130.  Needless  to  say, 
this  Is  an  area  of  our  Armed  Forces  tfut  has 
suffered  severe  neglect.  The  C-17  vnll  not 
only  modernize  the  fleet  but  offer  all  ttie  ad- 
vantages of  ttwse  aircrafts  combirfed.  It  can 
carry  the  outsized  cargo  of  the  C-5.  It  has  the 
intercontinental  capatMlity  of  tt>e  0-141,  and  it 
can  larKi  on  the  same  size  airfields  of  tfie 
smaller  C-130. 

One  of  tfw  most  important  aspects  of  this 
aircraft  that  is  not  reflected  in  its  procurement 
price  is  Vne  potential  savings  in  operation  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  C-1 7  will  require  less 
ttian  half  the  maintenance  manhours  per  flying 
hour  than  the  C-5B.  The  airiift  master  plan 
analysis  showed  a  $16  biHion  savings  in  fiscai 
year  1962  dollars  over  the  next  30  years  with 
almost  15.000  fewer  personnel  needed  for  a 
fleet  of  C-17's  compared  to  a  C-5/C-130 
fleet. 

Because  of  its  intercontinental  and  austere 
runway  capabilities,  the  C-17  win  give  com- 
manders the  flexibility  to  use  this  plane  be- 
tween theaters  of  operation  or  witf>in  one  ttw- 
ater.  From  cost  effective  and  pragmatic  stand 
points  this  plane  makes  sense. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  amerxlrTient  offered  t>y  the 
gentieman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Garden]  to 
delete  the  authorization  of  $1 .7  billion  in  fiscal 
1988  for  the  C-17  cargo  plane  program. 

The  contention  ttiat  striking  funds  for  tfie  C- 
17  will  save  tfie  taxpayers  money  over  the  C- 
5  is  just  flat  out  wrong. 

A  recent  GAO  report  confirmed  that  tJie  C- 
17  is  a  highly  reliable  aircraft  that  promises 
significant  cost  savings  over  the  C-5.  The  C- 
17  will  require  less  than  half  the  maintenance 
manhours  per  flying  hour  than  tt>e  C-5B— 1 8.6 
versus  40.  At  1,000  flight  hours  per  year,  the 
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C-17  MVM  $300,000  per  aircraft  over  the  C- 
5  in  nwinliience  manhoin  alone. 

The  C-ir«  beMar  repair  and  maintenance, 
hwar  peraonnel  requirements,  fewer  compo- 
nents wd  more  efficient  engines  reduce  oper- 
ating W)d  support  coets  dramatically  over  the 
C-5B.  The  C-17  cost  $4.6  million  less  per 
flying  hour  to  operate-<xi  an  annualized 
hasis  than  the  C-5B— $7.5  million  for  the  C- 
17  oompved  to  $12.1  miHon  for  the  C-5B. 

Fwlher.  the  airWI  master  plan  analysis 
showed  that  a  fleet  o(  C-I7's  cost  $16  bil- 
lor>-flacal  year  1962  doHare-iess  to  operate 
over  30  years  compared  to  a  C-5/C-130 
fleet   wilh  15.000  fewer  personnel. 

Rnafly,  as  it  has  liaen  said  before,  the  C-17 
is  the  most  flesdble  and  capat>le  airlift  trans- 
port avalabta  Fw  example,  the  C-17  will  be 
«w  firat  ^craft  capable  of  either  airtanding  or 
^rdropping  outsizad  cargo.  The  C-17  meets 
our  defenee  wid  national  security  needs  in  a 
ooel  effocttve  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dMrict  contains  no  con- 
tractor for  this  aircraft  to  my  knowledge.  My 
initial  and  now  continuing  support  for  this  0- 
17  is  founded  in  the  strong  badung  this  plane 
hw  received  from  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  my  district  over  the 
last  9  years.  It's  time  we  listen  to  the  experts 
«id  reject  those  ptoadmg  for  another  buy  of 
G-5's. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  McCXTRDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Brsoa]. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  <n7poaitlon  to  the  Darden  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  something,  if  it  had  not 
been  done  it  should  have  been  done  8 
years  ago,  but  not  at  this  time. 

lit.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RowLAin)]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  listened  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  expound  on  what  a  poor 
choice  the  C-17  would  be.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his  in- 
formation, but  my  information  comes 
from  the  Air  Force,  the  GAO.  and 
CBO.  all  of  whom  say  the  facts  point 
to  the  C-17  as  the  best  option  for  im- 
proving our  airlift  capabilities. 

The  C-17  modernizes  our  airlift  ca- 
pabilities and  does  so  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  The  advantages  of  the  C- 
17  over  our  present  system  are  tremen- 
dous. The  C-17  will  do  the  work  which 
now  requires  two  of  our  aircraft  to  do. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  move 
forward  in  this  area  and  the  C-17 
meets  the  bilL 

I  am  told  by  a  representative  of  the 
manufacttirer  of  the  C-5.  Lockheed, 
that  they  do  not  support  nor  are  lob- 
bying for  the  Darden  amendment.  Ap- 
parently, even  Lockheed  agrees  that 
the  C-17  is  the  future  for  our  airlift 
requirements. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Darden 
amendment. 

Bftr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Darden  amendment.  I  respect  and 


admire  my  colleague  from  Georgia, 
but  I  must  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  his  amendment. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  questions  that 
opponents  of  the  C-17  are  attempting 
to  raise,  because  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate if  the  C-17  was  placed  in 
Jeopardy  due  to  misleading  informa- 
tion. Both  the  taxpayer  and  our  na- 
tional security  will  suffer  if  this 
occurs 

While  discussing  this  matter,  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  Congress 
has  already  invested  more  than  $1.2 
billion  in  the  design  and  development 
of  the  C-17.  In  so  doing.  Congress  has 
already  examined  the  Issue  and  has 
decided  the  C-17  is  the  clear  choice  for 
increasing  and  modernizing  our  adrlift 
capabilities  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner. 

Military  experts  have  long  been  con- 
cerned that  our  airlift  requirements 
have  exceeded  our  capabilities.  These 
concerns  prompted  Congress  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pre- 
pare a  report— the  congressionally 
mandated  mobilization  study— on  how 
well  prepared  we  are  to  meet  our  air- 
lift requirements  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

The  study  confirmed  that  there  is  a 
shortfall  in  our  airlifting  capability. 
The  study  recommended  an  increase 
in  airlift  capabilities  to  66  million  ton 
miles  per  day— 66  MTM/D.  The  Air 
Force  analyzed  all  the  alternatives 
available  to  reach  the  goal  of  66 
MTM/D  and  concluded  that  the  C-17 
would  be  the  best  option  to  reach  the 
recommendation.  The  GAO.  at  the  di- 
rection of  Chairman  Aspin.  recently 
reviewed  this  decision  and  agreed,  stat- 
ing that  over  a  30-yeau-  period  the  C- 
17's  lower  operating  and  support  costs 
should  more  than  offset  its  higher  ac- 
quisition costs. 

Opponents  of  the  C-17  are  trying  to 
portray  the  C-17  as  an  ultra-expensive 
item  which  does  nothing  to  enhance 
our  airlift  requirements.  Such  a  posi- 
tion conflicts  with  both  the  GAO 
report  and  a  CBO  study  which  argue 
in  favor  of  the  C-17. 

When  we  look  at  costs,  what  we 
should  really  focus  on  is  where  we 
want  to  be  in  the  future  with  respect 
to  our  airlift  capabilities  and  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  get  there.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  studies  show, 
and  all  the  branches  of  the  service  in- 
volved agree,  that  the  C-17  is  superior 
to  our  present  system  of  using  C-5's  in 
conjunction  with  C-130's  and  C-141's. 
In  comparing  the  Itf  ecycle  costs  of  the 
C-17  versus  the  lifecycle  costs  of  the 
C-5B/C-130  option,  it  is  estimated  the 
C-17  will  save  taxpayers  $16  billion. 

Let  me  provide  a  few  examples  of 
the  cost-savings  associated  with  the  C- 
17.  Take  for  instance,  maintainence 
and  fuel  costs.  For  just  the  cost  of 
flying  one  C-5B.  the  C-17  can  be  flown 
and  maintained;  and  the  C-5  bums 


$6,000  of  fuel  per  hour,  the  C-17  only 
$2,800. 

Opponents  site  the  price  tag  of  the 
C-17  as  being  $178  million  per  aircraft. 
This  figure,  however.  Includes  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  which, 
as  we  all  know,  are  always  a  part  of 
any  new  weapons  system.  If  we  just 
look  at  the  actual  unit  flyaway  costs— 
airframe,  engines,  avionics,  and  engi- 
neering change  orders — of  the  C-17, 
the  price  tag  is  $92  million.  These 
same  costs  equal  approximately  $100 
million  with  respect  to  the  C-5. 

The  C-17  requires  less  manpower  for 
operation.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  15,000  fewer  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  C-17  program.  This 
translates  into  fewer  lives  at  risk.  For 
example,  one  C-17  can  do  the  work  of 
four  or  five  C-130's.  Only  three  crew- 
men are  needed  for  the  C-17,  but  the 
C-130's  require  five  men  for  each  C- 
130.  Therefore,  the  C-17  can  mean  the 
difference  between  sending  three  men 
on  the  C-17  into  a  potential  hostile  sit- 
uation, or  20  to  25  on  the  C-130's. 

Additionally,  the  manufacturer  of 
the  C-17,  McDonnell  Douglas,  will 
guarantee  many  of  the  aircraft  specifi- 
cations, such  as  the  reliabUity  and 
maintainability  standards,  the  struc- 
tural integrity  of  the  airframe  and 
components,  and  the  takeoff  and  land- 
ing performance. 

The  C-17  literally  bridges  the  gap  to 
overcome  limitations  inherent  in  the 
C-5,  C-141,  and  C-130  force.  Under  our 
present  system,  the  C-5B  is  used  to  get 
from  the  United  States  to  Eiu^pe.  It  is 
then  up  to  C-130's  or  C-141's  to  get 
material  to  the  forward  areas.  The  C- 
17  can  go  directly  from  the  United 
States  to  the  forward  areas,  thus  in- 
creasing the  speed  in  which  materials 
are  delivered.  Eight  C-17's  can  be 
parked  for  loading  or  offloading  in  the 
same  space  required  for  three  C-5's. 
With  a  typical  airflow,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  C-17's  delivering  almost  three 
times  more  cargo  than  C-5's  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

While  the  C-5B  is  restricted  to  cer- 
tain landing  areas,  the  C-17  greatly  in- 
creases the  number  of  available  land- 
ing sites.  Additionally,  if  the  need  be, 
the  C-17  does  not  even  have  to  land  to 
deliver  payloads.  The  C-17  can  airdrop 
and  also  provide  low-altitude  deliv- 
eries. The  C-5  must  land  to  deliver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  in- 
vested over  $1.2  billion  in  the  C-17. 
Let's  not  throw  this  money  down  the 
drain.  The  C-17  modernizes  our  airlift 
capabilities  and  does  so  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  It  has  been  given  the 
stamp  of  approval  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marines.  GAO 
and  CBO  studies  point  to  the  C-17  as 
the  Ijest  option  for  our  airlift  require- 
ments. It  will  allow  us  to  reach  our  air- 
lift capability  goals  while  saving  $16 


billion.  It  is  tinquestionably  the  way  to 
go. 

Also,  I  am  told  by  a  representative  of 
the  mantifacturer  of  the  C-5,  Lock- 
heed, that  they  do  not  support  nor  are 
lobbying  for  the  Darden  amendment. 
Obviously,  even  Lockheed  agrees  that 
the  C-17  is  the  future  for  otir  airlift 
requirements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  C-17  and  to  vote  against 
the  Darden  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Texas     [Mr. 

SWMCWKY]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Join  my  Democratic  colleagues  in  op- 
posing the  Darden  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  JomrsoHl. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  C-17  aircraft  pro- 
gram and  oppose  the  Darden  amendment  to 
delete  all  funding  for  it 

The  C-17  Is  needed  to  provide  safer,  faster, 
greater,  more  efficient  more  dependable  and 
less  expensive  airlift  readiness  arxi  mobility 
for  conventional  U.S.  forces. 

With  its  ability  to  land  and  take-off  on  short 
rough  runways — more  ttian  10  times  the 
number  wortdwide  than  our  current  capabil- 
ity—the C-17  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  far 
more  flexible  and  timely  response  In  virtually 
any  hotspot  in  the  world. 

The  C-17  program  will  save  money  by  using 
a  proven,  fuel-efficient  commercially  devel- 
oped engine,  tt>e  most  comprehensive  wanrarv 
ty  package  ever  agreed  upon,  and  12,900 
fewer  maintenance  personnel  over  the  life  of 
the  aircraft 

The  GAO  recently  determined  that  the  C-17 
program  wouM  save  $16.7  billkxi  in  operating 
costs  over  the  current  outmoded  C-5  airlift 
program. 

The  C-17  Is  critical  to  strengthening  Ameri- 
ca's conventional  forces  and  fulfilling  our  se- 
curity commitments  around  the  gk>t>e.  I  again 
urge  defeat  of  the  [)arden  amendment 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  HahsenI. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  fimding  for  the  C-17 
airlifter.  There  are  two  major  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  Ije  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The  C-17  is  one  of  the  military's 
highest  priorities  and  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  conventional  forces.  It  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Chiefs  of  all 
the  services.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  Chiefs  to  Con- 
gress: 

We  have  examined  the  airlift  moderniza- 
tion issue  from  every  angle  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  C-17  is  the  solution.  It  Is  not 
only  the  most  cost  effective  solution,  but 
also  gives  us  the  greatest  capability— a  capa- 
bility that  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  country's  airlift  requirements. 

The  C-17  has  been  Jointly  supported  from 
the  ground  up  and  is  crucial  to  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  our  coml>at  forces.  The  key  to 


victory  in  any  future  conflict  lies  In  our  abil- 
ity to  project  our  power  into  the  battlefield. 
The  C-17  1b  vital  to  projecting  this  power. 

Let  me  say  that  while  the  C-S  is  a 
very  capable  aircraft,  it  cannot  match 
the  C-17's  ability  to  land  and  operate 
at  a  wider  range  of  airfields  closer  to 
the  battle  area. 

During  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Gen.  Bernard 
Randolph  explained  that  when  he  was 
in  Vietnam,  he  could  not  put  a  C-5 
into  Chulai  because  there  was  no  place 
for  it  to  taxi,  so  the  C-5  offloads  had 
to  go  to  Da  Nang  and  be  trucked  down 
to  Chulai.  More  recently,  we  opted  not 
to  use  C-5's  in  Grenada  because  we 
were  fearful  that  one  might  break 
down  blocking  the  entire  runway  or 
worse,  closing  the  airfield.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  five  fields  in  Europe 
that  can  handle  the  C-S  without  clos- 
ing the  runways. 

The  C-17  gives  us  flexibility.  It  is 
ideally  designed  for  quick  offloading. 
The  C-5  is  not  designed  for  that.  The 
C-17  can  get  into  the  forward  area. 
The  C-5  cannot.  The  C-17.  in  conjxmc- 
tion  with  the  C-5,  gives  the  operation- 
al commander  the  flexibility  of  choice. 
As  we  move  toward  more  reliance  on 
our  conventional  forces,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  C-17  become  even  more 
criUcal. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  C-5  cannot  op- 
erate in  and  out  of  small  airfields.  The 
airlifter  is  restricted  to  large  ramps 
and  taxis.  On  a  typical  500,000  square 
foot  ramp,  eight  C-17's  can  be  parked 
for  loading  and  imloading  compared  to 
three  C-5B's.  That  translates  into  the 
C-17  being  able  to  deliver  three  times 
the  cargo  as  the  C-5  in  the  same  time- 
frame. 

While  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
argued  that  there  is  very  little  genuine 
change  from  the  existing  cargo  air- 
plane system,  they  overlook  all  of  the 
technological  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  fifties  and  early  sixties 
when  these  existing  systems  were  de- 
signed. Most  of  us  who  fly  do  so  in  an 
aircraft  designed  in  the  eighties  or  the 
late  seventies,  but  surely  nothing  25  to 
30  years  outdated.  The  C-17  has 
modem  fuel-efficient  engines  like 
those  on  the  Boeing  757  and  advanced 
cockpit  designs  similar  to  the  F-18  and 
Boeing  757  and  767.  Most  importantly, 
it  wlU  have  the  externally  blown  flap 
design  that  will  allow  it  to  do  what  no 
other  airlift  aircraft  can  do— carry 
large  payloads  into  small  airfields. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  the  C-17  is  a  high  cost  airlifter, 
and  that  the  C-5  costs  half  as  much  as 
the  C-17.  In  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1987 
dollars,  the  imit  flyaway  cost  for  the 
C-5  is  $134  million  while  the  C-17  is 
$92  million.  More  importantly  is  the 
realization  that  the  annual  fljring 
hour  cost  of  the  C-5  is  $12.5  million 
whUe  the  C-17  is  only  $7.5  million. 
The  C-17  option  will  continue  to  hus- 
band our  defense  dollars  while  the  C-5 


option  will  continue  to  create  an  ever 
growing  demand.  And.  for  the  cost  of 
fljring  the  C-5.  we  can  fly  and  main- 
tain the  C-17. 

The  bottom  line  in  cost  is  that  the 
C-17  will  cost  $16  billion  less  than  the 
C-SB  option,  and  wiU  require  approxi- 
mately 14,700  fewer  people. 

The  C-17  allows  us  to  modernize  the 
airlift  force  at  a  price  the  Nation  can 
afford.  I  luve  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 

1  inquire  how  much  time  remains  on 
our  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darokh] 
has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thomas]. 

Itx.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  DAHDEir.  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  critic  of 
the  C-17  aircraft  or  the  fine  company 
that  would  like  to  develop  and  produce 
it. 

But  the  issue  at  hand  is  whether 
now  is  the  time  to  proceed  with  the 
development  and  production  of  a  new 
aiillfter. 

I  agree  with  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion analysis  that  the  answer  to  our 
immediate  and  urgent  shortage  of  air- 
lift capacity  is  to  more  fully  utilize  the 
C-5  and  other  aircraft  which  are  al- 
ready available. 

Additional  C-5's  will  cost  about  $93 
million  each.  We  are  told  that  C-17's 
will  cost  about  $178  million  each.  For 
that  extra  money,  we  will  get  a  smaller 
aircraft  that  really  has  only  one  key 
advantage— it  is  to  be  designed  to  fly 
into  airfields  closer  to  the  battle  scene. 

My  concern  is  that  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  C-17.  we  will  have  so 
few  of  them  that  our  battle  planners 
will  be  imable  to  risk  them  by  deploy- 
ment near  the  scene  of  combat.  In 
most  scenarios,  they  will  end  up  using 
the  same  runways  that  could  be  used 
by  C-5's. 

The  C-17  is  a  classic  example  of 
taking  a  simple  problem  and  designing 
the  most  costly  and  difficult  solution 
possible.  It  would  mean  stopping  pro- 
duction of  a  proven  aircraft  for  which 
the  taxpayers  have  already  paid  to  get 
out  the  bugs,  and  starting  out  with  a 
new  and  improven  prototype. 

The  result  is  predictable.  We  will 
have  development  problems.  It  will 
cost  more  than  we  planned.  We  will 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  as 
many  as  we  need.  We  will  be  worse  off 
then  than  we  are  now. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  because  I 
represent  a  district  that  is  home  to  our 
Nation's  primary  mechanized-lnfantry 
Army  division  in  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
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ment  Force,  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
gion  (IfechaniMd).  Through  my  expe- 
rloice  with  that  unit.  I  can  confirm 
that  if  that  division  has  to  go  to  war,  it 
certainly  cannot  go  by  airlift,  because 
we  don't  have  the  airlift. 

The  Air  Force  haa  made  cargo-haul- 
ing its  low  iviorlty  because  it  is  not  as 
flashy  as  strategic  weapons  or  as  glam- 
orous as  Jet  flitters.  A  cargo  plane  is  a 
big  bus  that  hauls  stuff  around.  It  is 
not  likely  to  end  up  on  the  silver 
screen  in  an  Air  Force  version  of  "Top 
Gun." 

But  guess  what?  The  great  weakness 
the  Air  Force  faces  in  the  most  likely 
scenario  for  a  shooting  war  is  that  it 
wUl  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  mission 
of  taking  our  troops  and  their  equip- 
ment to  the  battle  scene.  We  won't  be 
beaten.  We  will  lose  by  default. 

iix.  Chairman,  we  asked  for  an  18- 
wheeler.  and  the  Air  Force  wants  to 
i^ve  us  the  star  ship  Enterprise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Dardoi  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oidifomla  [Mr.  LuHOBsif ]. 

D  1920 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said  but  per- 
haps I  could  best  summarize  the 
debate  by  quoting  Oen.  Duane  H.  Cas- 
sidy.  ccnnmander  in  chief  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command.  He  said: 

The  Airlift  BCaster  Plan  and  C-17  procure- 
ment are  the  most  widely  studied  and  debat- 
ed lames  in  the  history  of  MAC.  The  GAO, 
CBO,  and  HAC  BStl  teams  are  independent 
organisations  tliat  have  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  commented  favorably  on  our  de- 
cision. The  OAO's  final  conclusion  was, 
"that  the  cast^ffectiveness  of  the  C-17  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated."  Our  nation 
nente  this  capability. 

Let  us  take  the  Airlift  Command's 
advice  on  this  and  take  the  aircraft 
that  was  dedicated  for  the  piu-pose  for 
which  this  has  been  designed  and  not 
try  to  shoehorn  the  C-5  into  further 
production. 

Mr.  McClTRDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skeltoh]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  lUi.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Let 
us  look  strictly  at  the  facts  and  lay  pa- 
rochialism and  emotion  aside.  The 
issues  offered  in  this  amendment  are 
not  new.  The  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  GAO.  CBO.  and 
many  others  have  studied,  restudied. 
validated,  revalidated,  and  examined 
in  various  ways  solutions  to  our  Na- 
tion's airlift  deficiencies.  When  the 
true  apples-to-vples  comparison  is 
made  each  of  these  efforts  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  C-17.  They  ir- 
resMlbly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  proceed  with  the  C-17. 
This  amendment  before  you  has  clev- 
erly focused  on  Just  acquisition  cost, 
ignoring  the  greater  cost  of  operating 
the  system  after  it  would  l}e  acquired. 


The  GAO  just  conchided  a  very  cofnprehetv 
sive  examination  of  the  Air  Force  analysis 
supporting  the  C-17  acquisition.  I'd  like  to 
quote  from  their  executive  summaiy: 

Higher  C-17  acquisition  costs  are  more 
than  offset  by  lower  operating  and  support 
costs,  resulting  In  lower  C-17  life-cycle  costs 
over  the  C-5  alternative. 

Speaking  about  military  utility  they  also  say: 

While  the  C-5  is  a  very  capable  aircraft.  It 
cannot  match  the  C-17'8  expected  capability 
to  land  and  operate  out  of  a  wide  range  of 
airfields  closer  to  the  l>attle  area. 

This  report  further  states: 

The  C-17  alternative  could  require  about 
13.900  fewer  personnel  tlian  the  C-5  alter- 
native. 

Furthermore.  General  Casskiy,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
has  testified  on  more  ttutn  one  occason  that 
if s  tin>e  to  modernize  ttie  airlift  force,  that  he 
cannot  afford  Vna  cost  to  operate  additnnal 
C-5's. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  tfiis  amerKiment 
and  let's  get  on  with  modernizing  our  airlift 
with  ttie  aircraft  that  the  Air  Force  and  all  tiie 
war  fighting  CINC's  have  toM  us  they  need. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton].  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

While  all  of  us  recognize  the  severe 
fiscal  constraints  that  face  us.  we  also 
recognize  the  need  to  provide  suffi- 
cient resources  to  support  our  national 
security  strategy  and  defense  posture. 

To  agree  that  the  C-17  is  too  expen- 
sive, but  offer  no  alternative  to  meet 
badly  needed  airlift  requirements  that 
are  central  components  of  our  rein- 
forcement and  rapid  response  defense 
strategies  is  regrettable.  It  puts  us  in 
the  position  of  having  paper  plans 
with  no  mesins  of  implementing  them. 

Obviously,  it  is  easy  to  argue  that 
the  C-17  is  expensive;  that  in  a  time  of 
fiscal  austerity,  we  need  to  be  prudent 
and  cautious  in  our  commitment  of 
scarce  resources. 

But,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reviewed  the 
available  options  for  providing  needed 
long-range  airlift  capability.  The  GAO 
determined  that  the  C-17.  despite  the 
heavy  up-front  investment  costs,  is  the 
most  cost-effective  alternative  for 
achieving  the  stated  airlift  goal  of  66- 
mllllon-ton-miles  per  day. 

Moreover,  the  average  $3  billion  that 
is  planned  to  be  allocated  for  airlift 
modernization— the  C-17— in  the 
annual  defense  budget  is  very  much  in 
line  with  the  traditional  costs  that  we 
have  earmarked  for  this  function. 

We  have  discussed,  reviewed,  dissect- 
ed, evaluated,  reevaluated,  analyzed, 
and  reanalyzed  this  issue  for  at  least 
the  last  6  years.  And  yet.  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  C-17  is  the  most  cost- 


effective  way  of  obtaining  the  airlift 
capability  we  need. 

It's  time  to  move  ahead.  Let's  get  on 
with  it.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  .  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  any 
amendment  to  strike  any  funding 
from  the  C-17. 

How  many  times  must  we  debate  the 
merits  of  the  C-17?  The  Air  Force 
wants  it.  The  Army  wants  it.  The  Ma- 
rines want  it.  It  is  state-of-the-art 
technlogy.  No  other  aircraft  has  the 
same  airlift  capacity  as  the  C-17.  All 
told,  it's  cheaper  than  any  existing  air- 
craft. It  does  things  no  other  aircraft 
can  do.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  annually  supports  it  by 
huge  margins.  In  study  after  study,  it 
has  received  high  marks. 

It  is  time  to  take  charge  and  move 
out  on  this  program. 

A  recent  "Dear  Colleague"  that 
many  of  you  have  seen  contains  a 
quote  from  none  other  than  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Martoe  Corps.  The 
comments  of  three  gentleman  of  this 
stature  could  be  repeated  and  so  allow 
me  to  quote: 

We  have  examined  the  airlift  moderniza- 
tion issue  from  every  angle  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  C-17  Is  the  best  solution.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  cost-effective  solution, 
but  also  gives  us  the  greatest  capability— a 
capability  that  we  must  have  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  country's  airlift  requirement. 

We  have  been  debating  the  C-17  for 
7  or  8  years  since  the  days  when  we 
caUed  it  the  C-X.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  program  getting  more  in- 
tense scrutiny  than  the  C-17  received. 
Yet  with  each  new  study,  with  each 
new  investigation,  the  reports  on  the 
C-17  get  better. 

Let  us  buy  the  C-17  now  and  stop 
playing  games  with  our  vitally  impor- 
tant airlift  requirements. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DARDEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Barnard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
these  days  when  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  wind 
down  its  deficit  and  to  maintain  its  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  the  world,  it  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  our  defense  systems 
be  cost  effective.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  C-17  program  will  meet 
that  criterion. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  C-17  is  esti- 
mated to  t>e  $37.2  billion,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  will  not  be 
money  well  spent.  A  convincing  case 
has  yet  to  be  made  that  the  new  C-17 
generation  of  cargo  planes  is  neces- 
sary, or  that  the  C-5  program  cannot 


handle  scenarios  posed  by  the  C-17 
proponents. 

The  C-5  delivers  more  per  sortie  and 
can  be  unloaded  simultaneously 
through  the  front  and  rear  doors, 
whereas  the  C-17  has  only  a  rear 
cargo  door— thus  the  argument  for  the 
C-17's  supposed  quicker  maneuverabil- 
ity loses  much  of  its  luster. 

The  proponents  of  the  C-17  make 
much  of  the  plane's  ability  to  fly  into 
the  very  smallest  airfields,  where  the 
C-5  cannot  land.  Such  minuscule  air- 
fields could  not  likely  handle  the  45 
tons  of  cargo  that  the  C-17  can  deliv- 
er. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  imagine  that 
either  the  C-5  or  the  C-17.  both  ex- 
pensive aircraft,  will  be  deployed  close 
to  the  front  lines  in  areas  of  hostile 
fire. 

In  sum.  the  proponents  of  the  C-17 
program  are  asking  the  taxpayers  for 
$37.2  billion  dollars  for  an  uimecessary 
program  based  on  unrealistic  scenar- 
ios. The  C-17  is  a  marginally  more 
maneuverable  aircraft,  but  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  this  factor 
would  realistically  come  into  play.  The 
Air  Force  should  cancel  the  C-17  pro- 
gram and  instead  build  more  C-SB  and 
KC-lO's  as  a  more  sensible  use  of  our 
def  ense  dollars. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  KsinnaxY]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  opppose  this  amendment  to 
eliminate  C-17  fimding.  I  do  so  for 
one.  simple  reason:  The  C-17  is  the 
least  expensive,  most  effective  way  for 
us  to  meet  our  airlift  capability  needs 
of  66  million  ton-miles  i>er  day. 

If  the  C-17  were  canceled  something 
else  would  be  needed  to  fulfill  our  air- 
lift requirement.  All  other  alterna- 
tives, including  the  procurement  of  ad- 
ditional C-5B's.  would  cost  more  and 
do  less. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  agree  that  the  C-17  is 
vital  to  rapid  deployment  of  our 
combat  forces.  The  head  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  supports  it.  And 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
Survey  and  Investigation  team  have 
each  commented  favorably  on  the  C- 
17. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  concur  with 
these  solid  endorsements  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor 
of  the  C-17  and  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowlaito]  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  all  of  us  can  appre- 
ciate the  parochial  interests  being 
vented  here.  We  can  all  appreciate 
where  Mr.  Daroen  is  coming  from. 


Unfortimately.  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  national  security  in- 
terests. I  think  a  telling  point  is  the 
capability  of  the  C-6  versus  the  C-17 
in  landing  strips.  Look  at  West  Germa- 
ny: The  C-5  was  limited  to  some  47 
landing  areas,  the  C-17  some  132; 
worldwide  the  C-5  is  limited  to  850 
landing  strips  and  the  C-17  can  go  up 
to  10.000  landing  areas.  The  GAO.  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servics,  the  sub- 
committees, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  and  everyone  else  cannot  be 
wrong.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  Darden 
amendment. 

I  rise  in  strong  oppositkHi  to  the  amerximent 
whfch  has  been  offered  by  my  good  friervj, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Darden  is  doing  wtiat 
mosX  Members  would  do— and  that  Is  to  pro- 
tect Ns  kx»l  parochial  interests.  We  know 
that  the  gentteman  woukj  like  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  C-5  because  It  is  assembled  in 
his  district  by  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

I  woukl  like  to  support  my  good  friend  but 
this  is  a  situatkxi  wtiere  ttie  national  interest 
must  in  fact  prevail  over  the  k>cal  parochial  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

What  has  become  dear  to  me  during  my 
servKe  on  ttie  Am>ed  Sennces  Committee  is 
that  our  Natxjn  needs  a  new  and  modem  air- 
lifter. 

We  shoukJ  base  Nation's  military  readiness 
decisk>ns  on  wtiat  is  needed  for  the  defense 
of  this  country.  I  can  say  a  critk»i  part  of  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  will  be  the  C-17 
airiifter. 

I  should  note  that  this  positron  was  borne 
out  in  a  recent  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offrce  whk:h,  Interestingly  enough,  was  re- 
quested t>y  opponents  of  ttie  C-17. 

The  GAO  analysis  called  the  Air  Force's  de- 
ci8k>n  to  move  to  a  new  cargo  airiifter  to  be 
justified  and  correct  That  view  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Armed  Servk^s  Committee  at 
both  the  sut>committee  and  committee  level. 

The  short  of  it  is,  the  C-17  will  meet  our  air- 
lift demands  Into  the  21st  century  and  it  will 
do  so  in  an  effk:ient  and  cost  effective 
manner.  The  C-17  will  have  many  capabilities 
now  lacking  in  the  old  C-5's.  It  will  be  both  an 
inter-  and  intra-ttieater  plane  and  will  require 
far  less  personnel  to  operate. 

According  to  ttie  Air  Force,  the  cost  of  flying 
a  G-17  will  be  far  less  ttian  tfie  C-5  and  this  will 
result  in  savings  of  at  least  $16  billon  over  the 
life  of  the  program. 

While  I  can  understand  ttie  positxxi  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  believe  ttie  respon- 
sible thing  to  do  is  to  defeat  his  amendment. 
Quite  simply,  we  need  to  modernize  our  airlift- 
ing capabilities  and  the  best  way  to  do  so,  is 
ttvough  the  C-17  airiifter. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jehkihs]. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Darden  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  holding 
the  amendment  over  imtil  today.  If  I 
have  caused  any  inconvenience  to  any 
Member  from  this  side  I  apologize  for 
that.  I  do  not  apologize  for  attending 
my  daughter's  graduation  but  I  do 


apologize  to  any  Member  who  may 
have  been  inconvenienced. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  amendment 
for  a  moment.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  town  car  for  the  Air  Force. 
That  is  what  it  amoimts  to. 

We  can  talk  about  parochial  inter- 
ests all  we  want  to.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  30  States  involved  that 
have  a  piece  of  this  action  or  a  prom- 
ise of  a  piece  of  the  action.  I  happen  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  I  hear  every  day  that  we  meet 
"Well,  can  we  si>end  $40  million.  $40 
million  for  AIDS  research?  Can  we  put 
a  little  more  in  for  handicapped?  Can 
we  help  the  education  Just  a  little  bit, 
$10  million  or  $15  million?" 

We  struggle  every  day.  Tonight  we 
are  going  to  pass,  I  assume,  $40  billion 
ultimately  for  a  cargo  plane  that  is  not 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

No;  Lockheed  has  taken  no  part  in 
this.  Why  are  they  not?  Because  every 
defense  contractor  in  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  book  the  De- 
fense Department  because  they  may 
have  future  contracts. 

As  the  years  go  by.  as  we  appropri- 
ate $40  billion  for  this  cargo  plane 
that  we  do  not  need.  Member  after 
Member  will  say  "Is  that  necessary?" 
And  we  will  try  to  back  out  of  it  down 
the  road. 

But  for  you  Members  on  the  con- 
servative side  who  always  quote  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  they  have  given 
a  report  and  they  say  it  is  a  waste  of 
money.  For  those  people  on  the  liberal 
side  who  are  concerned  about  exces- 
sive defense  spending,  now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  stand  up  and  do  what  you 
say,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  part  of  it  in  your  district. 

Yes,  we  have  a  potential  contract  in 
my  State.  I  have  no  defense  contractor 
in  my  district.  But  we  have  a  piece  of 
either  one.  But  this  is  $40  billion  that 
this  House  apparently  is  determined 
to  spend  with  20  minutes  of  debate  to- 
night. I  think  that  is  extremely  regret- 
table for  the  condition  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  the  budget. 

We  struggle  every  day  to  try  to  find 
an  answer  and  when  we  come  to  a  de- 
cision like  this,  because  we  may  have  a 
piece  of  the  action,  we  say  "No.  we  will 
go  along."  I  plead  with  you  to  consider 
this  and  vote  on  the  merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Badham]  has  three  and  a  half 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [B4r.  McCurdy]  has 
three  and  a  quarter  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  has  five  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  my  colleague 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  There  are  five 
reports  available  for  the  consideration 
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of  Members  of  this  body  from  expats 
dealinc  with  the  C-17.  The  OAO 
report  has  been.  I  think,  a  little  mis- 
represented tonlKht.  It  says  the  C-17 
wOl  save  money  In  operating  costs  but 
did  not  take  Into  aoeoont  the  cost  of 
money  nor  did  the  GAO  assign  value 
to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  will 
reach  Its  airilft  goal  8  years  earlier 
with  the  C-5. 

Tttt  OAO  report  does  not,  when 
carefully  studied,  support  the  C-17. 

Second,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says  the  C-17  will  be  3  percent 
more  costly  than  the  C-6  option. 

Third,  the  Brookings  Institute  rec- 
ommends not  funding  the  C-17. 

Fourth,  the  Institute  for  Foreign 
PoUcy  Analysis  agrees  with  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
and  opposes  the  C-17. 

Last,  the  Heritage  Foundation  says 
"careful  analysis  by  experts  of  the 
United  States  airlift  needs  and  of  the 
C-17  Program  reveals  that  a  new  cargo 
plane  Is  not  needed  to  dose  the  gap." 

Mr.  WAniiAM  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  TatuhO. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
stromdy  <H)POsed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Dabbeh]  because  it  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  genUoooan  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
DAUwr]  claims  that  higher  initial  ac- 
qulsition  costs  of  the  C-17  cargo  air- 
craft mak^  it  too  expensive  at  a  time 
when  we  face  enormous  budget  defi- 
cits. 

TUs  argument  scans  to  ignore  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  CBO.  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  the 
C-17  provides  overall  advantages  to 
the  Air  Force,  including  greater  mili- 
tary utility,  and  chev>er  llfe-cyle  costs 
due  to  lower  operational  and  support 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  cut  all  the  fimds  in  this  bill 
for  the  C-17.  He  would  delete:  $979.9 
mllll<m  in  Research.  Develoinnent, 
Test  and  Evaluation  Funds;  and  $705.8 
million  in  procurement  funds  for  the 
C-17. 

The  C-17  is  designed  to  modernize 
our  Nation's  cargo  airlift  capability  in 
long-term  support  of  our  conventional 
forces,  and  as  such,  it  is  vital  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  rejected  this  unwar- 
ranted cut  when  it  omsidered  the  bill, 
and  the  substitute  we  are  now  debat- 
ing, the  one  written  by  the  gentieman 
frmn  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Asfih].  did  not  cut 
out  the  C-17. 

When  the  Committee  on  Rules  con- 
sidered this  issue  last  week.  I  was  op- 
posed to  including  this  amendment 
under  the  rule,  because  of  the  great 
damage  it  does  to  out  national  securi- 
ty. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
embarrassed  to  say  to  this  House  that 
this  amendment  also  does  great  vio- 
lence to  my  State  of  Missouri. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  C-17  Is 
the  McDcmnell  Douglas  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis.  This  amendment  threatens  the 
eocmomlc  health  of  this  corporaUmi, 
which  with  over  39,000  employees  is 
the  single  largest  employer  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman  as  far  as  I  know, 
McDonnell  Douglas  does  not  have  a 
corporate  presence  in  the  BCissouri 
Osaiks,  where  my  district  is  located. 
But  something  this  important  requires 
us  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  home  areas,  to  consider  the  impact 
such  an  unwarranted  action  would 
have  on  our  national  security,  and  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  theDarden  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  This  is  a  fight  between 
Lockheed  and  McDonnell  Douglas  on 
the  airllfter.  It  is  an  unusual  situation. 

This  gentleman  from  Washington 
does  not  have  a  "dog  in  the  fight." 

I  want  to  tell  you  this:  Based  on  a  lot 
of  study  I  am  convinced  that  the  C-17 
is  the  correct  option.  It  gives  us  direct 
deUverability,  it  can  take  off  in  3,000 
feet,  it  is  supported  by  the  users,  the 
people  who  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
war,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
it  will  save  us  $1  billion  in  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  per  year.  The 
C-5  is  the  most  expensive  airplane 
that  has  even  been  deployed  and  it  is  a 
drain  on  the  operation  maintenance 
budget  of  the  military. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  C-17.  It  is 
the  newest  technology,  the  right  air- 
lift decision;  let  us  support  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is 
entitled  to  close  this  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCtTRDT]  representing  the  committee 
has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jield  myself  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Georgia  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DARDESf .  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  I  first  want 
to  thank  them  for  their  kind  attention 
in  giving  me  a  chance  to  bring  my 
amendment,  $40  million  worth,  to  this 
committee  for  its  consideration.  I  am 
very  moved  at  the  many  protestations 
that  have  been  made  today  about  the 
fact  that  I  might  have  some  parochial 
interest  in  this  matter. 
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I  have  never  seen  such  an  array  of 
political  poiic  barrel  come  before  this 
House  in  the  5  years  that  I  have  been 
here.  We  have  people  whose  blades  for 
the  engines  are  manufactured  in  their 
districts.  We  have  people  who  have  all 
types  of  contracts  for  the  wings  in 
their  districts.  The  only  person  who 
did  not  come  up,  who  did  not  have  an 
Interest  in  this  matter,  was  our  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Washington 
and  we  bought  $2  billion  of  E-6A  air- 
planes we  did  not  need  last  year. 

I  would  submit  to  this  distinguished 
Committee  sitting  here  that  we  have 
no  puritans  in  this  group.  What  this  is 
about  is  that  we  are  going  to  buy  a 
paper  airplane.  We  are  going  to  buy  a 
paper  airplane  that  we  do  not  need. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $40  billion 
that  we  do  not  have  only  because  the 
Air  Force  wants  it. 

However,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  saying 
what  a  great  thing  the  Divad  is.  They 
wanted  the  B-1.  There  is  never  a 
weiM?on  system  they  do  not  want. 

They  are  going  to  get  this  one.  I  do 
not  have  the  votes  in  order  to  carry 
this  amendment,  but  you  will  be  up 
here  telling  me,  patting  me  on  the 
back  in  2  or  3  years  if  I  am  back  and 
you  are  back,  "Tou  were  right.  I  could 
not  vote  for  you,  but  you  were  right. 
We  should  have  canned  the  most  ex- 
pensive turkey  that  has  ever  been 
voted  on  by  this  House." 

Forty  billion  dollars'  worth,  more 
than  the  MX,  more  than  the  Minute- 
man,  more  than  the  ATF,  more  than 
the  ATB,  an  attsolute  waste  of  money. 
Just  because  we  spread  it  out  among 
100  congressional  districts  in  27  States, 
Just  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  we 
have  a  Jobs  program. 

Let  us  put  the  Jobs  program  back 
into  education  and  labor  where  it  be- 
longs. Let  us  not  turn  it  over  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  cannot 
give  everybody  in  this  country  a  Job 
Just  because  the  Pentagon  has  the 
money.  Let  us  try  to  say,  let  us  give 
the  Jobs  to  the  people  who  need  them. 
Let  us  do  it  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Let  us  make  a  find- 
ing here  that  we  need  those  Jobs, 
rather  than  going  through  the  process 
of  creating  a  program  of  a  $40  billion 
boondoggle. 

Some  of  you  have  received  my 
planes,  and  this  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
This  is  what  you  are  buying,  a  $40  bU- 
lion  paper  airplane.  I  hope  you  enjoy 
it  if  you  buy  it.  You  do  not  need  it;  it 
will  not  do  you  any  good,  but  I  guaran- 
tee you  that  this  paper  airplane  right 
here  will  fly  better  than  the  C-17  will 
ever  fly. 

I  say  to  my  dear  colleagues  in  part- 
ing that  you  are  spending  $40  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  not  in  order. 


Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentieman    from    Oregon    [Mr. 

DxnifT  SMrTH].     

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  an  aviator  of  33  years  of  experience 
with  real  planes,  not  paper  planes,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Darden 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

When  the  Air  Force  developed  its 
airlift  master  plan  in  1983,  it  called  for 
improvements  in  certain  critical  areas 
in  order  to  overcome  the  current  air- 
lift shortf  alL 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  found  that 
the  C-17  not  only  met,  but  surpassed 
these  requirements  and  was  the  best 
solution. 

History  has  taught  us  that  we  must 
have  the  ability  to  respond  quickly, 
when  and  where  needed.  Clearly,  the 
operational  features  of  the  C-17  deliv- 
er that  ability. 

The  C-17  wiU  fUl  the  void  in  the  cur- 
rent airlift  force  and  is  the  best  long- 
term  solution. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Darden 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emxrson]. 

Mr.  EaiERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
opponents  of  the  C-17  program  raise 
three  arguments:  The  program  is  im- 
necessary,  it  is  too  expensive,  and  the 
C-5  can  do  a  better  Job. 

The  necessity  of  the  program  has  al- 
ready been  debated,  and  the  outcome 
of  that  debate  is  clear.  The  military 
says  this  program  is  necessary,  the 
committee  says  this  program  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  GAO  says  this  program 
is  necessary. 

The  GAO  has  also  concluded  that 
the  C-17  will  fill  an  important  role  in 
a  cost-effective  manner.  The  high  ini- 
tial acquisition  costs  are  more  than 
offset  by  lower  operational  and  sup- 
port costs. 

Finally,  to  argue  that  the  C-5  can 
carry  more  equipment  and  we  have 
the  means  to  purchase  more  C-5's 
than  C-17's  is  a  moot  point.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  C-5  can  carry 
more  than  the  C-17,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  C-5's  initial  cost  is 
presently  less  than  the  C-17.  However, 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  C-17  is  to  de- 
liver a  heavy  payload  to  the  foward 
edge  of  the  battle  area.  The  C-17  can 
land  and  take  off  on  unimproved  run- 
ways with  short  landing  and  take-off 
space.  The  C-5  requires  a  large,  im- 
proved runway.  It  simply  cannot  bring 
vital  equipment  to  the  front-line 
troops  as  quickly  as  the  C-17.  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  argue  that  in  war, 
timing  is  everything. 


I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  amendment.  We  owe  the  C-17 
program  to  those  willing  to  serve  this 
country  in  the  face  of  battie  on  the 
foward  edge. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMi.  Badham]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darokh]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
personal  note.  I  apologize  for  any  in- 
convenience or  embarrassment  I  might 
have  inadvertently  thrown  toward  the 
way  of  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks],  and  in 
no  way  meant  to  imply  that  he  was 
not  a  person  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  impeccable  character. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's apology  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
who  do  not  build  the  C-17's  in  our  dis- 
trict or  any  other  airplane. 

Mr.  Charman,  one  of  the  defense  priorities 
ttiat  Congress  is  stressing  this  year  is  conven- 
tional force  enhancements. 

If  one  reviews  our  defense  strategy,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  rapid  response  and  reinforce- 
ment If  one  reviews  our  current  airlift  capabil- 
ity to  carry  out  this  strategy,  it  is  evident  that 
we  are  woefully  short  in  airlift 

So.  if  we  are  really  serious  about  upgrading 
our  conventional  force  posture,  we  need  to  do 
something  atxxjt  ttw  airlift  shortfall. 

The  question  then  becomes  what  is  the 
most  cost-effective  way  that  generates  this 
needed  airlift  in  a  way  that  exploits  the  latest 
technology,  constrains  operating  and  main- 
tainatMlity  costs,  and  provides  maximum  oper- 
ating flexibility. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  answer  this  basic  question.  Studies  in  the 
Pentagon  and  studies  outside  ttie  Pentagon 
have  been  produced. 

The  most  recent  study  prepared  for  ttie 
House  Armed  Services  ConrMnittee  is  that  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  That  study 
concludes  decisively  that  the  C-17  is  the  best 
choice  to  obtain  Vne  badly  needed  airlift 

Most  of  you  have  read  ttie  study  or  at  least 
have  been  aware  of  it  Therefore,  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  reiterate  its  findings.  But  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  ttie  study  demonstrates  that  the  C-17 
is  ttie  best  answer  to  a  critical  defense  short- 
fall. 

The  pending  amendment,  unfortunately, 
goes  in  a  completely  opposite  direction.  It  kills 
the  C-17  program.  As  such,  it  contributes 
nothing  to  aotving  the  problem. 

I  can  appreciate  ttie  gentteman's  desire  to 
save  money.  But  the  amendment  is  directed 
at  a  vitally  needed  program.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  the  amendment  were  directed  at  a  pro- 
gram that  is  marginal  or  unneeded. 

We  simply  cannot  say  that  about  the  C-17. 
It  is  an  essential  component  of  our  efforts  to 
build  up  our  conventional  force  capabiHtos. 


I  urge  my  coHeaguas  to  vole  down  this  ■- 
advised  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Bfo.  MoCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  ronainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  end  the  de- 
bate today  on  the  C-17.  I  might  note 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  project  as 
large  and  as  vital  as  this  is  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  only  had  20  minutes  of  de- 
bate. That  is  unfortunate,  not  only  to 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  points 
raised  here  this  evening  that  have  to 
be  addressed. 

First  of  all,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  argue  that  prociuring  addi- 
tional C-5B's  is  a  more  cost-effective 
means  of  achieving  additional  airlift 
capability.  That  does  not  take  into  ao- 
coimt  the  lifecycle.  operating  costs  of 
the  aircraft.  The  aircraft  we  are  going 
to  purchase  is  going  to  be  in  the  inven- 
tory for  over  30  years. 

If  we  followed  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Georgia  and  other  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  we  would 
still  be  flying  DC-3's  and  DC^'s.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  amendment  to  be  offer- 
ing at  this  time. 

The  last  50  C-5B's  cost  more  than 
the  original  C-5A's.  That  is  a  fact. 
General  Cassidy  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  we 
can  try  and  maintain  the  C-17  for  the 
cost  of  flying  the  C-5.  The  cost  per 
flying  hour— this  is  important— the 
cost  per  fljring  hour  for  the  C-5  is  over 
$5,000,  while  the  C-17  is  $2,600,  an 
annual  fleetwlde  savings  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  GAO  report  that  was  requested 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment, 
which  they  now  have  to  refute,  indi- 
cate that  over  a  30-year  period,  the  C- 
17's  lower  operating  and  support  costs 
should  more  than  offset  this  acquisi- 
tion cost,  and  we  are  talking  about  a 
system  that  Is  going  to  be  in  the  inven- 
tory for  the  next  30  years. 

We  are  talking  about  conventional 
capabUlty;  we  are  talking  about  the 
latest  technology;  we  are  talking  about 
a  program  that  has  reduced  the  risk  of 
technical  errors  in  overruns. 

D  1945 

We  are  talking  about  off-the-shelf 
technology  that  can  perform  the  mis- 
sion better,  has  greater  utility,  and 
has  more  improved  technology.  The 
requirement  is  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
oppose  the  Darden  amendment. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 
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MrtnMning  ■  ■trong  and  vWble  nalionai  de- 
tanM  in  vtow  of  ttw  anormous  pressures  of 
the  Federal  budget  is  one  of  Congress'  high- 
eel  prtaWee.  we  muet  baianoe  the  new  de- 
programs wNh  the  oonipeMng  responsi- 
I  faced  wiMn  botti  the  defense  and  non- 
defsnee  components  of  the  budget  That  re- 
sponsfcty  demands  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  mMmHe  the  coet  of  new  defense 
ayilsms.  whie  provMng  the  best  possibte 
equipment  to  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

An  apportunHy  to  both  minimize  cost  and 
pnwide  Ngh  quriNy  equipment  exists  in  the  Air 
Force  C-17  Program.  There  is  wide  agree- 
ment that  the  Air  Force  needs  a  modernized 
fleet  of  aircraft  that  w«  provide  an  adequate 
tfrtfl  CMfttmi.  At  praeent,  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  aUHy  of  the  United  States 
toairlflmen  and  supples  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  a  crisis  in  Europe.  Asia  or  the  Middto  East 

The  C-17  Program  combines  the  quaiity  of 
the  C-5B  and  C-130  aircraft  into  a  single  mis- 
sion capabMy.  The  C-17  is  designed  to  fly 
the  long^ange,  intorcontinental  missions  of 
•w  C-5B,  MuOna  transporting  over-sized 
caigo  such  as  tanitt. 

The  C-17  is  also  designed  to  perform  tacti- 
cal airfft  under  combat  condHions  to  short  un- 
paved  iandtoig  sites.  At  present  no  single  air- 
craft can  accomplish  both  of  those  missions. 

In  view  of  cost  considerations,  I  have 
wortced  with  memlwrs  of  both  the  Armed 
Servicee  and  Defense  Appropriations  Convnit- 
toe  to  assure  that  the  C-17  is  constructed  in 
the  most  cost-effective  way.  One  of  the  ways 
in  wliich  we  can  assure  cost  savirtgs  is  by 
subcontracting  components  of  the  aircraft  In 
particular,  it  is  my  beief  that  cost  savings  and 
quaity  can  be  assured  by  subcontracting  ttie 
C-17  wing  aseembly  to  AVCO  Aerostnjctures, 
wfiich  has  tremendous  experience  in  con- 
structing tlw  wing  assemblies  of  the  C-5  and 
B-1.  Subcontracting  the  wing  assembly  to 
AVCO  Aerostructurss  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  reduce  overall  costs  of  tlw  program  while 
manufacturing  a  quality  wing  using  the  most 
talented  work  force  anywfiere  in  the  Nation. 

In  NaahviNe,  a  trained  workforce  of  several 
ttwusand  highly  skilled  individuals  Is  uniquely 
suited  in  timing  and  sfciH  to  produce  the  C-17 
wing  in  an  efficient  manner.  As  the  B-1  B  and 
C-66  programs  wind  down,  ttie  AVCO  facility 
in  NaafNille  is  readMy  available  for  continued 
wing  production.  The  AVCO  plant  is  already 
equipped  with  new  macfiinery  arxj  new  manu- 
facturing processes  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
efficient  production  of  the  C-17  wing. 

AVCO  officials  have  worked  tirelessly  to  de- 
velop arxt  present  a  wing  assembly  plan  for 
corwderatton  to  tfie  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.,  tf»  C-17's  prime  contractor.  The  AVCO 
proposal  Inckides  ttw  best  and  final  offer  and, 
sfwuM  it  be  selected  by  McDonnell  Douglas,  It 
win  assure  that  the  C-17  will  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  in  ttie  performance  of  its 
critical  airlift  role. 

The  C-17  is  a  program  necessary  to  meet 
ttie  air  Mt  requirements  of  our  Natran's  Armed 
Forces. 

I  urge  ttie  defeat  of  this  amerKlment 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
strong  oppositton  to  ttie  Darden  amendment 
to  strike  fiscal  year  1988  funds  for  the  C-17 
aircraft 


Wtiile  I  respect  my  colleague's  desire  to 
eliminate  funding  for  those  weapons  systems 
that  are  costly  and  unnecessary,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  C-17  aircraft  fans  into  that  cate- 
gory. The  C-17  is  desperately  needed  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  Fortunately,  the  air- 
plane is  also  a  cost-effKient  airplane  whk:h  Is 
designed  to  minimize  life-cycie  costs.  A  recent 
GAO  study  conchxled,  in  fact  ttiat  over  the 
Kfe  of  ttie  program  the  C-17  will  save  $16.7 
billion  in  operating  costs  and  require  12.900 
fewer  personnel  to  operate  than  the  C-5B. 

An  important  reason  for  ttie  plane's  cost-ef- 
ficiency lies  in  its  extremely  fuel-efficient 
engine,  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  2037.  Due  to 
the  unkjue  design  of  the  engine,  ttie  average 
flying  hour  cost  for  ttie  C-17  is  55  percent 
less  ttian  the  C-5B's.  The  lessened  mainte- 
nance requirements  of  the  C-17  over  the  C- 
58.  in  addHton  to  ttie  C-ITs  tfiree-man  air- 
crew, make  ttie  plane  ttie  choice  of  ttiose  wfio 
are  concerned  about  keeping  do«vn  future  air- 
lift force  costs. 

Cost-effkaency  atone,  however,  cannot  be 
the  sole  reason  for  supporting  a  signifwant  ex- 
penditure on  a  new  defense  program.  The 
ability  of  the  system  to  meet  a  signifKant  U.S. 
defense  need  must  be  proved  twfore  billtons 
of  dollars  are  committed  by  Congress.  The  C- 
17  dearly  meets  that  requirement 

The  ability  of  the  C-17  to  deliver  large  pay- 
toads  to  shorter  mnways  at  austere  airfietos  is 
a  definite  improvement  over  current  capat>ili- 
ties.  Ttie  C-17's  short-fieM  landing  and  take- 
off performance  enatiles  It  to  operate  into  3 
times  as  many  airfields  as  ttie  C-5  and  C-141. 
wtiKh  greatly  enhances  the  flexibility  of  ttie 
military  in  accomplishing  military  goals.  Once 
on  ttie  airfiekj,  the  C-17  can  offk>ad  its  cargo 
wittiout  having  to  kneel.  This  feature  of  the  C- 
17  means  that  more  planes  can  be  on  ttie 
ground  at  ttie  same  time  and  the  cargo  can 
be  offtoaded  more  quk^kly. 

The  C-17  also  increases  U.S.  military  capa- 
bilities by  altowing  for  direct  delivery  of  its  full 
payload.  U.S.  forces  have  had  to  tie  delivered 
in  a  time-consuming  two-step  mettiod  tie- 
cause  of  the  iimitattons  of  the  C-5.  The  C-17 
will  directly  deliver  personnel  and  cargo,  in- 
cluding "outsize"  items  of  combat  equipment 
into  small  airfields  without  ttie  use  of  interme- 
diate airfields.  By  provkling  full  funding  for  ttie 
C-17,  Congress  can  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment to  military  cost-effrciency  and  strategk: 
flexibility  in  conventk>nal  forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  ttie 
Darden  amendment 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppositkxi  to  ttie  amendment  to  terminate  ttie 
C-17  airlift  aircraft.  Congress  has  long  been 
aware  and  has  eloquently  expressed  its  con- 
cern atxxjt  America's  serious  airtift  shortfall. 
Now  we  tiave  ttie  opportunity  to  do  something 
positive  about  it 

Tlie  capability  provkled  by  ttie  C-17  cannot 
be  matctied  by  procuring  more  of  ttie  same 
aircraft  already  in  our  inventory.  Procurement 
of  ttiis  aircraft  will  modernize  our  airtift  force 
taking  advantage  of  today's  technology  to  cut 
operatnn  and  support  costs  drastk»lly.  The 
new  features  incorporated  into  ttie  C-17  in- 
crease reliatiility,  maintainability  and  survivatiil- 
ity.  For  example,  the  Pnuemo  Atiex  Co.,  of 
Oxnard,  CA  will  equip  ttie  C-17  with  the  latest 
technology  hydrolk:  pumps  to  ensure  better 


maintenance  and  performance,  ttie  GAO 
issued  a  report  whKh  supports  ttie  Air  Force's 
findings  ttiat  ttie  C-17  will  save  billtons  of  tax 
dollars  in  operatton  and  support  costs  and  is 
ttie  best  solutton  to  meeting  our  Natton's  airtift 
requirements. 

The  C-1 7  will  be  the  first  aircraft  capable  of 
either  airtifting  or  airdropping  outsized  cargo. 
Due  to  better  performance  and  design,  ttie  C- 
17  can  use  rudimentary  airfields  and  can 
toad/untoad  faster.  I  trust  the  judgment  of  our 
warfighting  commanders,  ttiose  who  know  ttie 
threat  and  know  wtiat  they  need  to  counter  it 
They  have  all  stated  ttiat  the  C-17  Is  vital  to 
provkJe  ttie  flexitiility  necessary  for  combat  ca- 
patxlity  wtiere  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed 
and  in  ttie  required  quantities  to  win.  As  ttie 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anny  sakJ,  "The  C-17 
represents  ttie  tiest  way  to  achieve  the  strate- 
gk: and  tactical  motiility  ttie  Army  requires." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  C-17, 
ttie  t>est  alternative  to  meet  the  Natton's  criti- 
cal need  for  airtift  requirements,  and  join  me  in 
opposing  ttie  amendment  that  would  terminate 
ttiis  "top  priorit/'  Air  Force  program. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  of- 
fk»al  positton  of  ttie  Air  Force  with  respect  to 
the  Darden  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1988  auttMxization  bill  is  as  fdtows: 

Terminating  the  C-17  program  would  go 
against  numerous  studies  which  have  con- 
cluded tliat  the  C-17  is  the  tiest  alternative 
to  meet  the  Nation's  force  projection  and 
specifically,  airlift  requirements.  Testimony 
this  year  by  senior  Defense  Department 
personnel  lias  reaffirmed  the  need  for  the 
C-17. 

The  capability  provided  by  the  C-17 
cannot  lie  matched  by  procuring  more  of 
the  same  aircraft  already  In  the  Inventory. 
The  primary  lienefits  offered  by  the  C-17 
are  in  the  operational  utility  area— it  will  lie 
extremely  flexible  and  capable.  It  can  be 
used  in  the  Intertheater  or  intratheater  en- 
viroment  depending  on  the  situation  or 
demand.  The  C-17's  direct  delivery  to  for- 
ward areas  reduces  In-theater  airfield  satu- 
ration and  gets  the  people  and  equipment 
where  they  are  needed  faster.  Through-put 
is  more  than  two  times  greater  for  the  C-17 
than  the  C-5.  More  airfields  are  available 
for  offload  due  to  the  C-17's  sulistantially 
better  takeoff/landing  performance  and 
ground  maneuverability.  The  C-17  will  be 
the  first  aircraft  capable  of  either  airland- 
ing or  airdropping  outsized  cargo.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  added  capabilities  provided  by 
the  C-17  which  cannot  l>e  duplicated  by 
other  aircraft.  They  are  needed  to  meet  air- 
lift requirements  now  and  In  the  future. 

Another  important  area  which  continues 
to  lie  overlooked  is  operating  and  support 
costs/personnel  requirements.  The  C-17  will 
require  less  than  half  the  maintenance  man- 
hours  per  flying  hour  than  the  C-5B  (18.6 
vs  40).  At  1000  flight  hours  per  year,  the  C- 
17  saves  $300,000  per  aircraft  over  the  C-5 
in  maintenance  manhours  alone.  Better 
R&M,  lower  persoimel  requirements,  fewer 
components  and  more  efficient  engines 
reduce  operating  the  support  costs.  The 
annual  cost  per  flying  hour  per  aircraft  is 
estimated  at  $7.5  million  for  the  C-17  com- 
pared to  (12.1  million  for  the  C-5B.  The 
Airlift  Master  Plan  analysis  showed  a  $16 
billion  (FY  82  dollars)  savings  over  30  years 
with  almost  15,000  fewer  persormel  needed 
for  a  fleet  of  C-17s  compared  to  a  C-5/C- 
130  fleet. 
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We  have  examined  and  reexamined  the 
airlift  modernization  issue  from  every  angle 
and  l>elleve  strongly  that  our  airlift  plan 
ttased  on  the  acquisition  of  the  C-17  is  the 
moat  cost  and  mission  effective  approach. 
Other  options  have  serious  flaws  either  In 
capability  sbortXalls  or,  more  to  the  point. 
In  higher  life  cycle  costs.  The  C-17  is  the 
best  solution. 

A  letter  elaborating  this  positton  is  also  at- 
tactied: 

DEPABTMKirT  OF  THK  AlR  FORCX. 
HXAOQUAKTERS  MlLTTART  AlR  UVT 
COMMAlfS, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  IL,  April  30,  1987. 
Hon.  Geokge  W.  Daroem, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  DARonr.  I  have  recently  re- 
viewed your  "Dissenting  View  on  the  C-17" 
included  in  the  HASC  Report  on  H.R.  1748, 
DOD  Authorization  Act  for  py88/8»,  rec- 
ommending the  procurement  of  additional 
C-SBs.  instead  of  the  C-17.  to  help  solve  our 
nation's  critical  airlift  shortfalL  I  can  un- 
derstand your  position:  however,  as  the 
senior  airlifter  I  have  to  tell  you  that  your 
proposal  is  wrong  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Airlift  IiCaster  Plan.  I  have  long  con- 
tended that  the  C-17  is  the  only  available 
option  this  nation  can  afford  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  up-front  acquisition  costs  of  any 
major  weapons  system  are  significant,  but 
most  importantly,  we  must  ask,  "Can  we 
afford  to  operate  the  fleet  we  buy?"  When  I 
look  at  the  C-17,  I  can  honestly  answer 
"Yes."  Your  suggestion  that  procuring  addi- 
tional C-SBs  is  a  more  cost-effective  means 
of  achieving  additional  airlift  capabUity 
does  not  take  into  account  a  comparison  of 
the  life-cycle  costs  of  operating  the  aircraft. 
For  the  cost  of  flying  the  C-5,  we  can  fly 
and  maintain  the  C-17.  The  cost  per  flying 
hour  for  the  C-5B  is  $5,089  wtiile  the  C-17  is 
$2,676— an  armual  fleet-wide  savings  of  over 
a  billion  dollars.  The  GAO.  at  the  direction 
of  Chairman  Aspin,  recently  reviewed  the 
decision  and  agreed,  "over  a  tliirty  year 
period  the  C-17's  lower  operating  and  sup- 
port costs  should  more  than  offset  its 
higher  acquisition  costs."  It  was  satisfying 
to  have  a  non-DOD  agency  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  long-criticized  decision. 

b.  Unit  Cost  Comparison.  You  state  that 
the  additional  C-5Bs  would  cost  $93  million 
each  compared  to  $178  million  per  aircraft 
for  the  C-17.  I  would  offer  that  this  does 
not  present  an  apples-to-apples  comparison. 
The  proposed  numljers  for  new  C-5Bb  are 
uimegotiated  and  do  not  Include  our  man- 
agement costs  or  possible  Increases  in 
spares,  support  equipment,  and  facilities. 
Furthermore,  In  actual  imit  flyaway  costs 
(airframe,  engines,  avionics,  and  engineering 
change  orders),  the  C-17  costs  $92  million 
per  aircraft  in  FY87  dollars.  When  you  com- 
pare this  figure  to  the  cost  of  the  C-5B.  or 
any  other  available  wide-body  aircraft,  and 
add  in  the  operational  utiUty  of  the  C-17. 
we  have  clearly  made  the  correct  decision. 

c.  Operational  Utility.  We  developed  the 
C-5  during  tne  era  of  "bigger  is  better." 
However,  since  that  time  we  liave  discovered 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  big  cargo  aircraft 
cannot  do  well.  They  caimot  operate  in  and 
out  of  small,  austere  airfields.  They  are  re- 
stricted primarily  to  main  operating  bases 
which  have  no  taxi  or  ramp  restrictions. 
Turnaround  times  are  usually  longer,  slow- 
ing the  flow  through  in-theater  liases  and 
adding  congestion  to  our  limited  airfields. 
For  example,  if  we  use  a  typical  500.000- 
square-foot  ramp  with  a  sirigle  point  of 
entry,  eight  C-17s  can  be  parked  for  loading 
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or  unloading  in  the  same  space  as  three  C- 
5b.  Translating  those  numliers  Into  airlift 
flow  means  the  C-17  can  deliver  almost 
three  times  the  cargo  as  the  C-5  over  the 
same  length  of  time.  Add  to  ttiat  the  greater 
numliers  of  airfields  available  to  the  C-17 
and  the  flow  into  the  theater  gets  even 
larger. 

d.  Technology.  Since  we  liave  long  recog- 
nized the  need  to  quickly  obtain  additional 
airlift,  we  have  developed  the  C-17  using 
proven  technology  to  minimize  risk  and  de- 
velopment time.  The  C-17  Incorporates  com- 
posites in  the  structure  design,  the  latest  in 
aircraft  avionics,  one  of  the  most  fuel-effi- 
cient commercial  engines  on  the  market 
today,  and  unique  survivability  features 
such  as  separation  of  systems  and  provisions 
for  the  defensive  systems— many  of  the  fea- 
tures experts  would  like  to  see  on  the  next 
tactical  airlifter.  By  using  proven  technolo- 
gy, we  also  Tpinimiw  development  costs  and 
obtain  an  airplane  with  known  operabllity 
and  maintainability  characteristics.  Addi- 
tional C-5B's  would  tie  us  to  1960's  technol- 
ogy and  exacerliate  the  very  problem  you 
are  trying  to  preclude. 

e.  Requirement.  Finally.  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  your  statement  that  "very  few 
mUltary  pundits  concentrate  on  our  airlift 
requirement."  The  theater  commanders 
identify  and  support  direct  delivery  as  a 
critical  capability  needed  to  successfully 
conclude  future  conflicts.  They  are  all  solid- 
ly behind  the  C-17.  I  must  have  the  C-17  to 
support  their  efforts  to  defend  this  nation 
and  her  allies.  Also,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  may  have  said  it 
tiest  in  a  letter  to  Congress  on  25  Septemlier 
1988.  "The  C-17  has  lieen  jointly  supported 
from  the  ground  up  and  U  critical  to  rapid 
deployment  of  our  combat  forces.  The  key 
to  victory  in  any  future  conflict  lies  in  our 
ability  to  project  our  power  into  the  liattle- 
fleld.  The  C-17  is  vital  to  projecting  that 
power."  I  agree!  C-17  opponents  contend 
that  the  C-5  can  do  the  job  just  as  well.  The 

GAO  had  a  different  view. the  C-17 

should  permit  the  Air  Force  to  more  fully 
implement  the  direct  delivery  concept  as 
well  as  supplement  the  C-130  fleet." 

The  Airlift  Master  Plan  and  C-17  procure- 
ment are  the  most  widely  studied  and  debat- 
ed issues  in  the  history  of  MAC.  The  GAO, 
CBO.  and  HAC  S&I  teams  are  independent 
organizations  that  have  thorougtUy  re- 
viewed and  commented  favorably  on  our  de- 
cision. The  GAO's  final  conclusion  was. 
"that  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  C-17  lias 
lieen  sufficiently  demonstrated."  Our  nation 
needs  this  capability. 

I  would  lie  happy  to  discuss  these  or  any 
other  airlift  Issues  with  you  as  the  deliate 
over  the  fiscal  year  1988/89  budget  contin- 
ues. 

Sincerely 

DuAin  H.  Cassidt. 

Generoi  USAF, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired 
on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Darden]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RRCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  92.  noes 
321,  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  IISI 
AYES— 92 


Aspin 

Ford  (MI) 

Petri 

AUinx 

Frank 

Pickle 

Bmmard 

Oilman 

Range! 

Bates 

Olncrteh 

Ravenel 

Bermui 

Orant 

Ridge 

Bilbray 

Oray  (PA) 

RinaMo 

Boland 

Hatcher 

Roatenkowakl 

Bonker 

Hushes 

Roth 

Borski 

Jamba 

Rusao 

Brown  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Bruce 

Schroeder 

Cl»rke 

Kleczka 

Schumer 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Senaenbrenner 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sikoraki 

Courier 

Levin  (MI) 

Skaggs 

Coyne 

Lewis  (OA) 

Smith  (PL) 

C:rockett 

Upinskl 

Smith  (lA) 

Darden 

Maikey 

Spence 

DePazio 

McMillan  (NO 

St  Germain 

Derrick 

MlneU 

Staggers 

DioGuardi 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

Donnelly 

Moody 

Studds 

Dorsan(ND) 

Moorhead 

Swindall 

Dowdy 

Nagle 

TaUon 

Dwyer 

Oberstar 

Thomas  (OA) 

Early 

Obey 

UdaU 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ortiz 

Vento 

Fish 

Owens  (UT) 

Walgren 

Flippo 

Oxley 

Weiss 

Florio 

Patterson 

WUllama 

FoclietU 

Pease 
NOES-321 

Ackerman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Oradiwm 

Akaka 

Conte 

Orandy 

Alexander 

Cooper 

Gray(IL> 

Anderson 

Coughlln 

Green 

Andrews 

Craig 

Gregg 

Anthony 

Oane 

Gunderson 

Archer 

Daniel 

Hall  (OH) 

Armey 

Dannemeyer 

Hall(TX) 

AuColn 

Daub 

Hamilton 

Badham 

Davis  (IL) 

Hammerschmidt 

Baker 

Davis  (MI) 

Hansen 

Ballenger 

de  laOana 

Harris 

Bartlett 

DelAy 

Hasten 

Barton 

Dellums 

Hayes  (IL) 

Bateman 

DeWine 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bellenson 

Dickinson 

Heney 

Bennett 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Bentley 

DlngeU 
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had  under  consideration  the  bill,  H.R. 
1748  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


UM 


D  2000 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roytal  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  acainst. 

Mr.  CRANE  and  Mr.  GARCIA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  RANOEL  and  Mr.  BATES 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced asabove  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Eh^eaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Frost]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 


OEaiERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
1748.  the  bill  under  consideration 
today.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON      SCIENCE.      SPACE.      AND 
TECHNOLOGY       TO       SIT       ON 
WEDNESDAY.      BiAY      13.      1987. 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,   and  Technology  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  Wednesday.  May 
13.  1987,  while  the  House  is  in  session 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
1157.  FARM  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  SB  LA  GARZA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bin  (H.R.  1157)  to  provide 
for  an  acreage  diversion  program  ap- 
plicable to  producers  of  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural 
disasters  in  1986: 

CoHmxiicK  Report  (H.  Rbpt.  100-91) 

The  (x>minittee  of  (inference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1157)  to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of  the  crop 
of  winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and  oth- 
erwise to  extend  assistance  to  farmers  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  19  and  28. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  6.  8. 10,  13. 13. 14, 15. 16. 17.  21. 
and  24  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  foUowlnr  sitAcIaiues  (ID,  (til),  and 
(tVf,  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  Uie  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amen<]ment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  foUowinr 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)— 

<A)  in$erting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

<Bt  inserting  "subclauses  (W.  (IW,  and 
(IV)  of  this  clause  and"  before  "clauses  (iiV 
and  (vii)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foXtouh 
ing: 

"(ID  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
of  winter  wheat  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  50  percent  planting  requirement, 
and  may  devote  aU  or  any  portion  of  the 
farm's  1987  winter  wheat  permitted  acreage 
to  conservation  uses  (or  other  uses  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (K))  under  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subparagraph. 

"(Ill)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  wheat  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  svbiect  to 
the  SO  percent  planting  reguirement,  and 
may  devote  aU  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  permitted  toheat  acreage  to  conserva- 
tion uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (K))  under  the  program  under 
this  subparoiiraph,  if  the  farm  is,  during  the 
normal  planting  season  for  such  crop,  sub- 
ject to  flooding  on  at  least  SO  percent  of  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  in  1986  and  the  farm  is  locat- 
ed in  a  county  in  which  producers  were  eli- 
giNe  to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans 
under  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  V.S.C.  1981) 
as  a  result  of  such  disaster. 

"(IV)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers ofwheiU  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  SO  percent  planting  reguirement,  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  permitted  wheat  acreage  to  conserva- 
tion uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  siUh 
paragraph  (K))  under  the  program  under 
this  subparagraph,  if  the  producers  on  the 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  such  acre- 
age, if  intended  for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest in  1987  because  of  a  natural  disaster  in 
1989  and  the  farm  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  producers  were  eligible  to  receive  dis- 
aster emergency  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  V.S.C.  1961)  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster. ";  and 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  strike 
out  line  15  of  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  and  all  that  follows  through  line  5  on 
page  4  of  such  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
of  feed  grains  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  SO  percent  planting  reguirement,  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  to  conser- 
vation uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in 
subparagraj^  (D)  under  the  program  under 
this  paragraph,  if  the  farm  is,  durtng  the 
normal  planting  season  for  such  crop,  sub- 
ject to  flooding  on  at  least  SO  percent  of  the 
permitted  feed  grain  acreage  of  the  farm  as 


the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  in  1986  and  the  farm  is  locat- 
ed in  a  county  in  which  producers  were  eli- 
gible to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans 
under  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961) 
as  a  result  of  such  disaster. ";  and 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered S.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

COTTON  ACREAGE  DIYEKSION 

Sec.  4.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  section  103A(c)(l)(B)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
1(c)(1)(B))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  in  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (ii)), "  after  "permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  for  the  crop  ";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  inserting  "subclause  (II)  and"  before 
"claxue  (Hi)":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(in  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
of  upland  cotton  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  SO  percent  planting  requirement, 
and  may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
farm's  1987  permitted  upland  cotton  acreage 
to  conservation  uses  (or  other  uses  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (G))  under  the  pro- 
gram, under  this  subparagraph,  if  the  farm 
is,  durtng  the  normal  planting  season  for 
such  crop,  subject  to  flooding  in  at  least  SO 
percent  of  the  permitted  upland  cotton  acre- 
age of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a 
levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in  1986 
and  the  farm  is  located  in  a  county  in  which 
producers  are  eligible  to  receive  disaster 
emergency  loans  under  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  a  result  of  such  disas- 
ter. ";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; aruf 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraj^" 
after  "subparagraph  (g))". 

RICE  ACREAGE  DIVERSION 

Sec.  S.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
rice,  section  101(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444-1(C)(1)(B))  « 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  in  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (ii)), "  after  "permitted  rice  acreage  of 
the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  iTiserting  "subclause  (ID  and"  before 
"clause  (Hi)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
of  rice  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
SO  percent  planting  requirement,  and  may 
devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
permitted  rice  acreage  to  conservation  uses 
(or  other  uses  as  prornded  in  subparagraph 
(G))  under  the  program  under  this  subpara- 


grap/i,  if  the  farm  is,  durtng  the  normal 
planting  season  for  such  crop,  subject  to 
flooding  on  at  least  SO  percent  of  Uie  permit- 
ted rice  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of 
damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  oc- 
curred in  1986  and  the  farm  is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  a  result  of 
such  disaster. ";  and 
(3)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (G))  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following:  sections  7  and  11;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  in  subsection  la)(S)— 

(A)  amending  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  soybeans,  peanuts, 
sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane— 

"(I)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (III), 
with  respect  to  soyt>eans  and  peanuts,  the 
acreage  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing year  to  soybeans  or  peanuts,  respective- 
ly, for  harvest  including  any  acreage  that 
the  producer  was  prevented  from  planting  to 
such  commodity  or  to  other  nonconserving 
crops  in  lieu  of  soybeans  or  peanuts  because 
of  drought,  excessive  moisture,  flood,  hail,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer; 

"(II)  u>ith  respect  to  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane (including  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
produced  by  those  producers  who  did  not 
plant  acreage  to  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
durtng  198S  as  the  result  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company),  the 
acreage  so  affected;  and 

"(III)  with  respect  to  producers  of  soy- 
beans and  peanuts  whose  plantings  of  such 
commodities  in  1985  were  either  prevented 
or  betotc  normal  levels  because  of  rotation 
practices  carried  out  by  such  producers,  the 
acreage  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  a  quan- 
tity of  acreage  based  on  the  histoncal  plant- 
ings of  such  commodities  as  determined  by 
the  county  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  arid  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  S90h(b))."; 
and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  Any  payments  made  available  in  ac- 
cordance with  subclauses  (II)  or  HID  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  such  payments  are  provided  for  in 
advance  in  an  approprtation  Act,  as  author- 
ized under  section  6  of  the  Farm  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987.  "; 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 


(3)  striking  out  "1987. "  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  sulfsection  (dJ  and  insertiTig  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "1987,  except  as  provided 
in  the  following  sentence.  Applications  for 
payments— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  hay  and  straw  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)(1)  and  crops  of  apples 
damaged  by  freezing: 

"(B)  made  try  producers  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)(S)(A)(ii)  or  under 
subclause  (ID  or  (III)  of  subsection 
(a)(S)(B)(ii);  and 

"(C)  uHth  respect  to  program  or  nonpro- 
gram  crops  produced  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Farm 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987. "; 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following:  moisture,".;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered  20,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

AUTHOROATION  NOT  TO  INCREASE  THE  DETICIT 

Sec.  8.  Each  approprtation  made  pursuant 
to  authorizations  in  this  Act  arid  any  new 
approprtation  for  an  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (whether 
in  a  general,  supplemental,  or  continuing 
approprtation  Act)  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance unlh  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
(which  prohibits  the  consideration  6»  Con- 
gress of  any  bill  that  would  cause  the  deficit 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  exceed 
the  levels  established  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman-HoUings)),  such 
that  the  appropration  does  not  increase  the 
deficit  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  shall  be  made  only  if 
the  expenditure  is  authorized  by  law. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

CONSER  VA  TION  RESER  VE 

Sec.  10.  Section  1235(a)  of  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ensure  that  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  exceptions  to 
the  three-year  ovmership  requirement  with 
respect  to  eligibility  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve are  being  implemented  in  a  manner  to 
encourage  inclusion  of  producer-owned  land 
in  the  conservation  reserve.  However,  any 
such  exception  to  the  three-year  requirement 
should  be  made  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  land  involved  (1)  xoas  not  ac- 
quired for  ttie  purpose  of  placing  the  land  in 
the  conservation  reserve  or  (2)  otherwise 
meets  the  criteria  for  exceptions  made  under 
section  1235(a). 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered  23,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  nutter  to  be  inserted.  Insert 
tbetoUowlnr 

VTLAIID  COrrOH DOAXTEK  PAYHMim 

SMC  11.  Section  $33(B)  ol  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  DevOopment,  and  Related  Agenciet 
Avvrofriationa  Act,  iM7.  a»  included  in  sec- 
tion lOKaJ  of  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
591.  is  amended  bv— 

(IJ  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(5)(AJfiV  a  neto  sentence  as  /btUnos:  "To 
ensure  eQultabU  treatment  of  aU  producers 
suffering  losses.  eocA  county  committee  es- 
tabU^ied  under  section  Vb)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  make  adiustments  in  the 
actual  production  on  each  farm  of  the  1986 
upland  cotton  crop  to  reflect  any  reduction 
in  the  quality  of  such  crop  caused  by 
drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or  ex- 
eesHve  moisture  in  1990. ":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e),  as 
amended  by  wcHon  7  of  this  Act.  the/oUow- 
tug: 

"(S)  With  respect  to  payments  based  on 
adiustments  made  to  reflect  any  reduction 
in  the  quality  of  the  1989  upland  cotton  crop 
under  subsection  (a>— 

"<A)  payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act,  as  authorized  under  section 
t  of  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987:  and 

"<B>  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed 
$15,000,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Ammdment  numbered  25: 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  f ollowtaig: 

enUMOL  COST-KmCTtVEMKSS  STUDY 

Ssc.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  estaUiah  a  panel  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  etha- 
nol  production. 

(b)  The  panel  shall  consist  of  7  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of  which— 

<1)  4  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
representatives  of— 

tA)  feed  grain  producers: 

(B)feed  grain  processors: 

(C)  members  of  associations  involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  ethanoU 
and 

(D)  other  related  industries  or  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  both;  and 

(2J  no  more  than  2  of  the  remaining  3 
members  shall  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government 

tc/  The  panel  shall— 

fit  review  and  assess  the  economics  and 
cost  of  production  factors  involved  in  the 
manufdcture  of  ethanol  in  modem  ethanol 
production  facilities: 

<2>  asseu  ethanol  technology,  production, 
and  marketing  advances  that  have  enabled 
the  ethanol  industry  to  grow  rapidly  since 
the  inception  of  the  industry  in  1980: 

13)  assess  the  economic  effect  on  United 
States  agriculture  from  fuel  ethanol  produc- 
tion from  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities: 

(4)  review  and  analyze  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween Federal  production  and  marketing  in- 
centives for  fuel  ethanol  and  other  agricul- 
tural programs  designed  to  enhance  farm 
income  and  adjust  €»nicultural  production: 

(5)  analyze  the  effect  on  the  agricultural 
economy  resulting  from  increasing  levels  of 


ethanol  production,  including  increased  em- 
ployment, increased  tax  receipts,  expanded 
economic  activity,  export  potential  of  resid- 
ual products,  and  net  coats  or  savings: 

(6/  analyze  the  effect  fuel  ethanol  produc- 
tion has  on  agricultural  prices  and  farm 
income:  and 

(7)  analyze  the  effect  of  increased  ethatua 
production  on  the  balartce  of  trade,  energy 
security,  and  air  quality  in  the  United 
States. 

fdJ  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactirtent  of  this  Act,  the  panel  shall  sulnnit 
a  report  describing  the  results  of  the  study  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

UARKBTTNG  LOAN  REPORT 

Ssc.  14.  If  marketing  loan  programs  are 
not  estatflished  for  the  1987  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  sovt)eans  under  sections 
107(D)(a)<5),  105C(a)(4),  and  201(i)<3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb- 
3(aJf!i).  1444e(a)(4),  and  1446<i)<3))  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  no  later  than  July  1, 
1987,  shall  sulnnit  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  that  con- 
tains— 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  not  es- 
tablishing marketing  loan  programs  for  the 
1987  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans: 

(2)  a  comparision  of— 

(A)  the  cost  of  the  price  support  and  pro- 
duction control  programs  for  the  1987  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  and 

(BJ  the  cost  of  such  programs  if  such  mar- 
keting loan  programs  were  established: 

(3>  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  marketing  loan  programs  for  cotton 
and  rice: 

(4)  a  comparison  of— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  market- 
ing loan  programs  for  cotton  and  rice:  and 

(BJ  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  loan 
programs  that  could  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
bearu; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  wheat  the  generic  certif- 
icate program  established  by  the  Secretary 
produces  the  same  effect  on  the  price  of  ex- 
ported grain  as  would  be  achieved  by  estab- 
lishing marketing  loan  programs;  and 

(6)  an  aruUysis  of  the  effect  a  soybean  mar- 
keting loan  program  would  /lave  on  the  mar- 
kets for  sunflower  and  other  oil  seeds,  situa- 
tions, in  which  a  sunflower  marketing  loan 
program  toould  be  appropriate,  arui  how 
such  program  would  operate  in  conjunetion 
with  marketing  loan  programs  for  other 
commodities. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

SUNFLOWER  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROORAM 

Sec.  is.  <a>  Effective  for  the  1987  through 
1990  crops  of  sunflowers,  sectUm  201  of  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1949  <7  U.S.C.  1446J  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  inserting  "sun- 
flower seeds, "  after  "soybeans, ":  and 

(2J  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fbllouHng 
new  suttsection: 

"<1)(1)  The  Secretary  may  support  the 
price  of  sunflower  seeds  through  loans  and 
purchases  for  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  sunflowers  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  betioeen  suvjlower  seed* 
and  soybeans,  the  prevailing  loan  level  for 
soybeans,  and  the  historical  oil  content  of 
sun/lower  seeds  and  soybeans,  except  that 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  may  not  be 
less  than  8V,  cents  per  pound  of  sunflower 
seeds. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of — 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

"(11)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
sunflower  seeds,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  permits  a  producer 
to  repay  a  loan  in  Accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation— 

"(i)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflower  seeds;  and 

"(il)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  simflower  seeds. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  sunflowers, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who, 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  pur- 
chase agreement  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  agree 
to  forgo  obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement 
in  return  for  such  payments. 

"(B)  A  payment  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

"(i)  the  loan  payment  rate;  by 

"(ii)  the  quantity  of  sunflower  seeds  the 
producer  is  eligible  to  place  under  loan. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
loan  payment  rate  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  by  which  the  loan  level  determined 
for  such  crop  under  paragraph  (1)  exceeds 
the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be  repaid 
under  this  subsection. 

"(D)  At  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  pay- 
ments to  a  producer  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  cash  or  negoti- 
able certificates  redeemable  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  any  combination 
thereof. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  for  sunflower  seeds  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(SKA)  If  price  support  is  to  be  provided 
under  this  subsection  for  a  crop  of  sunflow- 
ers, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary 
announcement  of  the  level  of  price  support 
for  sunflower  seeds  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  not  earlier  than  30  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 
The  announced  level  shall  be  based  on  the 
latest  information  and  statistics  available  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  com- 
plete information  and  statistics  are  avaU- 
able  on  prices  for  the  5  years  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  announced  later 
than  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  with  respect  to  which  the  an- 
nouncement is  made.  The  final  level  of  sup- 
port may  not  be  less  than  the  level  of  sup- 


port provided  for  in  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  simflowers  or  any  other  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  sunflower  seeds.". 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  if  pro- 
ducers are  permitted  to  repay  loans  for  a 
crop  of  soybeans  under  section  201(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  at  a  level  that  Is 
less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
Secretary  should— 

(1)  make  loans  and  purchases  available  for 
such  crop  of  sunflowers  In  accordance  with 
section  201(1X1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949;  and 

(2)  permit  producers  to  repay  such  loans 
in  accordance  with  section  20I(1K2)  of  such 
Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
On  all  Senate  amendments  except  Senate 
amendment  21: 

E  DB  LA  Oarza. 

Dan  Glickmak. 

Jerry  Huckaby. 

Ron  Marlenek. 

Pat  Roberts, 
On  Senate  amendment  21: 

Henry  J.  Nowak, 

Arlan  Stamcelano, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pat  J.  Leahy, 

John  Melcher, 

David  Pryor. 

David  L.  Boren. 

Richard  G.  Logar, 

Bob  Dole. 

Jesse  Helms, 
For  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan, 

Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Jonrr  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1157)  to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of  the  crop 
of  winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and  oth- 
erwise to  extend  assistance  to  farmers  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  change  to  the 
tag  line  of  section  2  of  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  2:  the  Senate  amendment 
will  make  a  conforming  change  to  a  cross- 
reference  in  >ection  2  of  the  House  bill,  re- 
lated to  Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  technical  con- 
forming amendment. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  new  provisions  to  section  2 
(wheat  acreage  diversion)  of  the  House  bill 
to  enable  certain  producers  of  the  1987  crop 
of  spring  wheat  to  place  all  of  their  1987 
wheat  acreage  into  the  optional  acreage  di- 
version program  under  section 
107D(cKlKC)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985.  The  new  provisions  will  apply  to 
spring  wheat  producers— 


(a)  on  a  farm  that  (I)  during  the  normal 
planting  season  for  the  crop,  is  subject  to 
flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  in  1986,  and  (il)  is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster  or 

(b)  who  are  prevented  from  planting  their 
1987  permitted  wheat  acreage,  if  intended 
for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  1987  be- 
cause of  a  natural  disaster  in  1986,  if  the 
farm  is  located  in  a  county  in  which  produc- 
ers were  eligible  to  receive  disaster  emergen- 
cy loans  under  the  Consolidated  F'arm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment conforming  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posals for  optional  acreage  diversion  pro- 
grams (relating  to  levee  damage)  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  and 
making  other  technical  changes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  provision  to  section  3 
(feed  grain  acreage  diversion)  of  the  House 
bill  to  expand  eligibility  of  producers  to 
place  all  of  their  1987  feed  grain  acreage 
into  the  optional  acreage  diversion  program 
for  feed  grains  under  section  105C(c)(l)(B) 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985.  Under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  House  bill,  producers  of  the 
1987  crop  of  feed  grains  (a)  who  are  prevent- 
ed from  planting  their  1987  crops  because  of 
1986  natural  disasters,  and  (b)  whose  farms 
are  located  in  counties  in  which  producers 
were  eligible  to  receive  disaster  emergency 
payments  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster,  would  be  eligible  to  place  all  of 
their  1987  feed  grain  acreage  into  the  op- 
tional acreage  diversion  program.  The  new 
provision  to  be  added  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment states  that  eligible  producers  (as  de- 
fined above)  will  Include  those  whose  farms, 
during  the  normal  planting  season  for  the 
crop,  are  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  1987  permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in 
1986. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment conforming  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posals for  optional  acreage  diversion  pro- 
grams (relating  to  levee  damage)  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  new  sections  4  (upland  cotton 
acreage  diversion)  and  5  (rice  acreage  diver- 
sion) to  the  House  biU.  The  two  new  sec- 
tions, which  are  substantially  similar,  pro- 
vide that  any  producer  of  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cotton  or  rice  whose  f  arm— 

(a)  during  the  normal  planting  season  for 
the  crop,  is  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  upland  cotton  or 
rice  acreage  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a 
levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in  1986; 
and 

(b)  is  located  in  a  county  in  which  produc- 
ers are  eligible  to  receive  disaster  emergency 
loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

will  be  eligible  to  place  all  of  their  1987 
upland  cotton  or  rice  acreage  into  the  op- 
tional acreage  diversion  program  for  the 
commodity  under  sections  103A(cKl)(B)  and 
lOlA(cXlHB),  respectively,  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985. 


The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment conforming  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posals for  optional  acreage  diversion  pro- 
grams (relating  to  levee  damage)  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  and 
making  clerical  corrections. 

Amendment  No.  6:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
redesignate  section  4  of  the  House  bill  as 
section  6. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  7:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
reflect  the  redesignation  of  section  5  of  the 
House  bill  as  section  7  and  to  include  appro- 
priate references  to  new  sections  11  and  16 
of  the  House  bill,  as  added  by  Senate 
amendments  No.  23  and  28,  respectively, 
which  further  amend  the  1986  disaster  pro- 
gram provisions  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  con- 
tinuing appropriations  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  con- 
forming amendment. 

Amendment  No.  8:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
redesignate  section  5  of  the  House  bill  as 
section  7. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  paragraph  (1)  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  House  bill  (redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 7  under  Senate  amendment  No.  8), 
which  will  amend  section  633(B)  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  continuing  appropriation 
Act  for  agriculture  (Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591).  Section  633(B)  authorizes  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration commodity  certificates  to  produc- 
ers of  1986  crops  adversely  affected  by  natu- 
ral disaster.  As  currently  written,  section 
633(B)  provides  that,  for  any  farm,  the 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  (or  soybean  or 
peanut)  acreage  that  is  eligible  for  benefits 
imder  the  program  is  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  affected  by  the  1986  natural  disaster, 
except  that  such  acreage  cannot  exceed  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  the  commod- 
ity in  1985  (including  any  acreage  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  in  1985 
because  of  natural  disaster  or  other  condi- 
tion beyond  the  control  of  the  producer). 
The  new  provision  to  be  added  by  the 
Senate  amendment  states  that,  in  the  case 
of  sugar  producers  who  did  not  plant  sugar 
acreage  in  1985  because  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  the 
mRyi'""m  eligible  acreage  will  be  the 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
the  ASC  county  committee. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment Including  the  provisions  of  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  9,  19,  and  28  In  technical- 
ly consistent  form. 

Amendment  No.  10:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
renumber  a  paragraph  in  the  House  blU.  re- 
lated to  Senate  amendment  No.  9. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  11:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  revise  the  provision  of  section  5  of 
the  House  bill  (redesignated  as  section  7 
under  Senate  amendment  No.  8).  which  pro- 
vides that  applications  for  assistance  imder 
section  633(B)  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Act  for  producers  of 
the  1986  crops  of  hay  and  straw  lost  to 
flooding  and  the  1986  crop  of  apples  dam- 
aged by  freezing  (the  eligibility  for  which 
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will  be  CBtabUsbed  under  redeaicnated  see- 
Uoo  7)  must  be  filed  on  or  before  April  IS. 
1967.  The  revisioni  would— 

(ft)  ctamnte  auch  cut-off  date  for  appUcft- 
Uam  to  the  date  tbat  ia  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enaetm«it  of  the  bill:  and 

(b)  add  new  cut-off  dates  for  applications 
as  follows: 

(i)  appUcfttlons  for  assistance  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers made  eligible  under  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  9  must  be  filed  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill:  and 

(ii)  applications  for  assistance  with  respect 
to  crops  produced  in  the  State  of  Bdaine 
must  be  filed  within  7  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bilL 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
moat  establishing  a  uniform  cut-off  date  for 
api^tcatlons  by  produoera  made  eligible  for 
dtsaster  iiTr*'*"~~  under  the  bill,  that  Lb,  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  technical  amendment  would  include,  as 
so  revised,  the  effective  dates  contained  in 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  19,  23.  and  28.  as 
well  as  those  contained  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  11. 

Amendment  No.  12:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
renumber  a  paragraph  in  the  House  bill,  re- 
lated to  Senate  amendment  No.  11. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  13:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
change  a  cross-reference  in  the  Hotise  bill. 
to  reflect  redesignatlon  (by  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  0)  of  section  4  of  the  House  bill  as 
section  A. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amotdment  No.  14:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
change  a  cross-reference  in  the  House  bill, 
to  reflect  redeaignation  (by  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  6)  of  section  4  of  the  House  bill  as 
section  0. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment 

Amendment  No.  15:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
change  punctuation  in  the  House  bill,  relat- 
ed to  Senate  amendment  No.  16. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  16:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  new  provisions  to  section  5  of 
the  House  bill  (redesignated  as  section  7 
under  Senate  amendment  No.  8)  relating  to 
the  1986  fecial  disaster  assistance  program 
under  section  633(B)  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
^continuing  appropriations  Act.  The  new 
provisions  provide  that,  with  respect  to  dis- 
aster losses  in  the  State  of  Maine— 

(a)  payments  under  section  633(B)  could 
be  made  to  producers  in  BCaine  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  payments  are  provided  for 
in  advance  in  an  appropriation  Act,  as  au- 
thorlied  under  section  4  of  the  House  bill 
(redesignated  as  section  6  under  Senate 
amendment  No.  6):  and 

(b)  the  total  amount  of  such  payments  to 
Maine  producers  under  section  633(B)  could 
not  exceed  $1  million. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendmoit  No.  17:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
renumber  a  paragraph  in  the  House  bill,  re- 
lated to  Senate  amendment  No.  11. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  18:  The  Senate  amend- 
m«it  will  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 


change  punctuation  in  the  House  bill,  relat- 
ed to  Senate  amendment  No.  19. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  substi- 
tute to  revise  the  punctuation  in  the  House 
biU. 

Amendment  No.  19:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  new  provisions  to  section  5  of 
the  House  bill  (redesignated  as  section  7 
under  Senate  amendment  No.  8).  relating  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1986  special  disaster 
assistance  program  under  section  633(B)  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  appropria- 
tions Act  that  are  noted  In  the  description 
of  Senate  amendment  No.  9.  These  current- 
law  provisions  impose  limitations,  with  re- 
spect to  a  producer's  1986  sugarcane  or 
sugar  t)eet  acreage  that  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  633(B),  based  on 
the  producer's  sugar  acreage  planted  in 
1985.  The  new  provisions  to  be  added  by  the 
Senate  amendment  state  that— 

(a)  the  limiUtion  relating  to  1985  sugar 
plantings  in  section  633(B)  (or  in  the  regula- 
tions implementing  section  633(B))  will  not 
apply,  but  payments  will  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriations being  made  in  advance; 

(b)  applications  for  payments  with  respect 
to  1986  sugar  acreage  so  exempted  from  the 
limitation  must  be  filed  on  or  before  May 
31,  1987. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
Senate  amendment  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  Senate  amendment  No. 
9,  which  Includes  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
9,  19,  and  28  in  teclinically  consistent  form. 

Amendment  No.  20:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  8  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  8  will  require  that  appro- 
priations made  under  the  House  bill  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  which  prohibits  the  consideration  by 
Congress  of  any  legislation  that  would  cause 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  to  exceed  the 
levels  established  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
such  that  the  appropriations  could  not  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
adding  clarifying  language.  The  conference 
agreement  preserves  existing  points  of  order 
relating  to  new  appropriations  for  expendi- 
tures by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Amendment  No.  21:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  9  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  will  amend  section  S(a)  of 
the  Act  of  August  18,  1941  (33  U.S.C. 
701n(a)),  which  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  fund  to  be  expended, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  flood  emergencies.  New  section  9  will 
add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  5(a)  to  re- 
quire the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  preparing  a 
cost-benefit  assessment  for  any  flood  emer- 
gency project  covered  by  the  emergency 
fund,  to  consider  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  the  project  for  the  protection  of  residen- 
tial establishments,  commercial  establish- 
ments (including  the  protection  of  invento- 
ry), and  agricultural  establishments  (includ- 
ing the  protection  of  crops). 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  22:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  10  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  10  relates  to  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  iCRP)  under  section 
1235  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 
Under  subsection  (a)  of  section  1235,  subject 
to  specified  exceptions,  the  entry  into  the 
conservation  reserve  program  of  land  that 
has  changed  ownership  within  three  years 


prior  to  the  time  of  proposed  entry  into  re- 
serve is  prohibited.  New  section  10  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
review  section  123S(a)  to  ensure  that  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  exceptions  to 
the  three-year  ownership  requirement  are 
Implemented  in  a  manner  to  encourage  in- 
clusion of  producer-owned  land  in  the  con- 
servation reserve. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
clarifying  that  exceptions  to  the  three-year 
ownership  requirement  applicable  to  the 
(x>nservation  reserve  should  l>e  made  only  if 
(1)  the  land  is  not  acquired  to  place  it  in  the 
reserve  or  (2)  the  land  otherwise  qualifies 
for  the  exception  under  current  law. 

Under  section  1235(a),  owners  of  highly 
erodlble  land  are  eligible  to  place  such  land 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program  if  they 
have  owned  the  land  for  three  years  or  since 
January  1,  1985,  unless,  among  other  things, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  land  was  not  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  in  the  program.  The  con- 
ferees are  concerned  that  the  Secretary  is 
implementing  this  ownership  requirement 
without  sufficient  flexlbUlty  and,  therefore, 
is  excluding  some  land  from  the  program 
even  though  the  land  obviously  was  not  ac- 
quired during  the  three-year  qualifying 
period  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
program. 

In  some  instances,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  disqualifying  land  from  eligibU- 
Ity  due  to  a  brief,  unavoidable  interruption 
in  ownership  or  because  of  a  mere  structur- 
al change  in  the  business  entity  under 
which  owners  conduct  their  farming  oper- 
ations. For  example,  persons  who  lose  title 
to  their  land  through  foreclosure  but  are 
able  to  exercise  their  State  law  right  of  re- 
demption and  redeem  the  land  from  the 
mortgage  holder  have  been  deemed  ineligi- 
ble for  participation  in  the  program  due  to 
mechanical  application  of  the  three-year  re- 
quirement—despite the  fact  that  the  person 
had  owned  the  land  both  prior  to  foreclo- 
sure and  immediately  after  the  redemption. 
Section  1235(a)  should  not  be  construed  to 
deny  entry  into  the  program  of  producer- 
owned  land  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
property  was  not  acquired,  nor  the  form  of 
ownership  changed,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  program. 

Requests  to  apply  the  statutory  excep- 
tions to  the  three-year  ownership  require- 
ment should  be  evaluated  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation's 
conservation  efforts  to  encourage  inclusion 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program  of  pro- 
ducer-owned highly  erodlble  land.  Further, 
the  Secretary,  in  Implementing  new  section 
10,  should  inform  Congress  of  the  extent  ex- 
ceptions to  such  requirement  are  being 
granted  in  light  of  section  10. 

Amendment  No.  23:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  11  to  the  House 
biU.  Section  11  will  amend  section  633(B)  of 
the  1987  continuing  appropriations  Act, 
which  establishes  the  1986  special  disaster 
program.  Specifically,  it  wUl  amend  the  pro- 
vision of  section  633(B)  that  relates  to  de- 
termining loss  of  production  on  a  farm  in 
1986  that  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
program  by  adding  new  provisions  as  fol- 
lows: To  ensure  equitable  treatment  of  all 
producers  suffering  losses,  the  ABC  coimty 
committees  would  be  required  to  make  ad- 
justments in  the  actual  1986  production  of 
upland  cotton  on  each  farm  to  reflect  any 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  such  production 
caused  by  drought,  excessive  heat,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  in  1986.  New  section  11 


also  will  amend  section  633(B)  to  require 
that  applications  for  payments  for  1966 
upland  cotton  losses  under  section  633(B) 
baaed  on  the  quaUty  adJustmenU  provided 
for  in  the  amendment  be  filed  on  or  before 
May  31.  1987.  Also,  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments based  on  such  cotton  quality  adjust- 
ments— 

(a)  payments  could  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  that  payments  under  sec- 
tion 633(B)  are  provided  for  in  advance  in 
an  appropriation  Act;  and 

(b)  the  total  amount  of  all  such  cotton 
quaUty  adjtistment  payments  could  not 
exceed  $15  million. 

The  conference  agreements  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment deleting  provisions  relating  to  the  cut- 
off date  for  applications  (in  favor  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  11)  and  making  clerical  correc- 
tions and  conforming  changes. 

Amendment  No.  24:  The  Seiuite  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  12  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  12  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  designate  as  "wet- 
lands", for  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act, 
areas  in  Kingsbury,  Hamlin.  Lake,  BCiner, 
Brookings,  and  Codington  counties  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  that  suffered  from 
floods  in  1986.  However,  notwithstanding 
such  "wetland"  designations,  total  pay- 
ments to  owners  and  operators  under  the 
Water  Bank  Program,  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
for  lands  in  South  Dakota  could  not  exceed 
$1,243,000. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  25:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  13  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  13  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  seven- 
member  panel  (including  representatives  of 
feed  grain  producers  and  processors,  the 
ethanol  industry,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) to  conduct  a  study  of  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  ethanol  production.  The  panel 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  study. 
and  submit  a  report  of  the  study  to  the  agri- 
culture committees  of  Congress  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  appointment  of  the  ethanol 
study  panel  within  30  days  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  making  clerical  changes. 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  The  Senate 
amendment  will  add  a  new  section  14  to  the 
House  bill.  New  section  14  wiU  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  he  does  not  es- 
tablish marketing  loan  programs  for  the 
1987  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  to  submit  (by  July  1.  1987)  a  report  to 
the  agrictilture  committee  of  Congress  con- 
taining the  following: 

(a)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not  im- 
plementing marketing  loan  programs: 

(b)  a  comparison  of  program  costs  with 
and  without  marketing  loans; 

(c)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cotton  and  rice  marketing  loan  programs 
and  a  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  with  marketing  loan  pro- 
grams that  could  be  established  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  and 

(d>  an  analysis  of  whether  the  generic  cer- 
tific  program  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
price  of  exported  grain  as  maiketing  loan 
programs. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Smate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
adding  a  requirement  for  an  analysis  of  (1) 


the  effect  a  soybean  marketii>g  loan  pro- 
gram would  have  on  markets  for  sunflowers 
and  other  oil  seeds.  (2)  situations  in  which  a 
sunflower  marketing  loan  program  would  be 
appropriate,  and  (3)  how  such  program 
would  operate  in  conjunction  with  market- 
ing loan  programs  for  other  commodities, 
and  making  clerical  corrections. 

Amendment  No.  27:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  15  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  15  will  authorize  (but  not 
require  except  as  de8cril>ed  below)  a  sun- 
flower price  support  program  under  title  II 
(designed  nonbasic  commodities)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949.  effective  for  the  1987 
through  1990  crops.  Price  support  would  be 
provided  through  loans  and  purchases,  and 
the  price  support  rate  would  be  established 
at  a  level  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines will  take  into  account  the  historical, 
price  relationship  between  sunflowers  and 
soybeans.  However,  the  sunflower  loan  level 
could  not  be  less  than  8.5  cents  per  pound. 
Also  included  would  be  authority  for  sim- 
flower  marketing  loans  and  loan  deficiency 
payments.  If  there  is  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram for  a  crop  of  soybeans,  the  Secertary 
would  be  required  to  establish  such  program 
as  a  marketing  loan  program.  The  Secretary 
could  not  implement  a  sunflower  production 
adjustment  program,  or  require  cross  com- 
pliance, in  connection  with  a  price  support 
program  for  a  crop  of  sunflowers. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
substituting  for  the  requirement  for  a  sun- 
flower marketing  loan  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  soybean  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram, a  statement  urging  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  simflower  loan  authority  provided 
by  the  House  bill  to  implement  such  a  sim- 
flower marketing  loan  program  if  he  insti- 
tutes a  soybean  marketing  loan  program, 
and  making  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  prices  and  market  demand 
for  soybean  oil,  siinflower  oil,  and  other  oil- 
seeds, and  that  program  decisions  affecting 
the  function  of  the  soybean  loan  rate  as  a 
benchmark  for  edible  oil  prices  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  simflower  prices  and 
planted  acreage.  The  conferees  also  empha- 
size the  importance  of  maintaining  a  viable 
sunflower  industry  in  the  United  SUtes.  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  establishment  of  a 
sunflower  support  program.  In  agreeing  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  discretionary  au- 
thority for  sunflower  price  support  loans, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Secretary  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  any  anticipated  adverse  effect  on  sun- 
flower seed  prices  or  acreage  resulting  from 
his  use  of  the  discretionary  authorities  with 
respect  to  soybeans  will  be  fully  offset 
through  the  use  of  the  new  sunflower  au- 
thorities, through  other  authoriUes  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  or  through  a  combi- 
nation of  both. 

Amendment  No.  28:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  add  a  new  section  16  to  the  House 
bill.  New  section  16  will  amend  section 
633(B)  of  the  1987  continuing  appropria- 
tions Act.  which  establishes  the  1986  special 
disaster  program.  Specifically,  it  will  amend 
the  provisions  of  section  633(B)  that  impose 
a  limiUtion  on  the  1986  peanut  or  soybean 
acreage  on  a  farm  that  will  be  eligible  for 
such  assistance.  Under  the  limitation,  a 
farm's  peanut  or  soybean  eligible  acreage 
cannot  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm 
planted  to  the  commodity  in  i985  (including 
any  acreage  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  in  1985  because  of  a  natural 


disaster  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer).  The  new  section  will 
add  provisions  stating  that,  if  a  produoer'a 
1985  plantings  of  the  commodity  were  pre- 
vented or  l>elow  normal  levels  because  of  ro- 
tation practices,  the  limitation  will  be  baaed 
on  historical  plantings,  as  determined  by 
the  ASC  county  committees.  Payments 
under  this  new  restriction  on  the  limitation 
could  be  made  only  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  advance  in  an  aM>ropriation  Act.  Ap- 
plication for  such  payments  would  have  to 
be  submitted  by  May  15.  1987. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
Senate  amendment  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  Senate  amendment  No. 
9,  which  includes  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
9,  19,  and  28  in  technically  consistent  form. 
On  all  Senate  amendments  except  Senate 
amendment  21: 

E  Di  LA  Gasza, 

Dam  Ouckmah. 

jxmit  hucxabt, 

Row  Maiixwik. 

PATRoanna. 
On  Senate  amendment  21: 

HamiT  J.  NowAK, 

AlLAK  8TAlR>BJUn>, 

Managen  on  the  Part  oftheHoiue. 
Pat  J.  IMAKY, 
JoHH  Mnnna, 
Davis  PiToa. 
Davis  L.  Bokbii. 

RiCHAKS  O.  LOOAK. 

Bob  Dole, 

jBssiHauis. 
For  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  C(Kn- 
mittee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Dahib.  Panacx 

MOTmHAH, 
ROBKRT  T.  STAFTORB, 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


BfAKINO  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  13.  1987.  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSTOER- 
ATION  OP  CONFERENCE 

REPORT    ON    HJl.    1157.    FARM 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1987 
Mr.  DI  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  it  be  in 

order    to    (wnsider    the    <»nferenoe 

report  on  H.R.  1167  on  Wednesday. 

Btoy  13. 1987.  or  any  day  thereafter. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP     H.R.     2380.     PUBLIC     DEBT 
UMTT  EXTENSION 
Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on    Rules,    submitted    a    privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-92)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  165)  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R  2360)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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PBRIOSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  5  PJf..  FRIDAY.  MAY  15. 
lam,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
21«6.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SBA 
PROGRAMS  AND  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  L4FALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee CO  SmaU  Business  may  have  imtil 
5  pjn..  Friday,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill.  HJL  2166.  amendments  to  SBA 
programs  and  authorisations. 

The  SPEAKZR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  has 
this  been  cleared  by  the  minority 
qiokesman? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  yes.  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  McDAMt]. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEABXR    pro    tempore.    Is 
thaw  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


On  roNcall  No.  110.  I  wouU  have  voted 


**MAU    ** 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  H.R.  1115 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  coqjonsor  of  the  bill.  HJl. 
1116.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUonan  frtHn  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11, 
1967.  I  chaired  an  important  hearing  on  com- 
prehensive health  care  insurance  in  r4ewark, 
NJ.  As  a  consequence,  I  was  unavoidabty 
absent  and  missed  several  votes.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  ^4o. 
102,  a  vote  to  approve  the  Journal.  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  103,  the 
Hunter  amendment  And  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
105,  the  Young  amendment 

PERONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CX)MBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  t)ecause  of  an 
injury  that  required  a  brief  hospitalization  and 
a  period  of  home  convalescence,  I  was 
unable  to  atterxl  the  session  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  May  12. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  roUcaN  No.  107,  I  would  have  voted 
•■yea." 

On  rolteall  No.  108,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  ro«k»ll  No.  109,  I  woukJ  have  voted 
"yea." 


•nay. 

On  rollcall  No.  ill,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  112,  I  woukJ  have  voted 


**MAk<  t» 


nay. 

On  roik»ll  No.  113,  I  wouW  have  voted 
"yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  114.  I  would  have  voted 


«*„^, ,  11 


"nay. 
On  roHcaN  No.  115.  I  would  have  voted 


A  REVIEW  OF  TODAY'S  VOTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gimgrich] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  again  this  evening  about 
today's  votes  and  what  they  tell  us 
about  which  party  is  in  favor  of  de- 
fending America  and  which  party  is  in 
favor  of  disarmament,  less  weapons,  a 
weaker  defense  structure. 

It  is  fascinating  if  you  look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  very  first  of  the  recorded 
votes.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the 
Hefley-Hunter  amendment  to  raise 
SDI  funding,  which  would  raise  the 
Department  of  Defense  portion  of  SDI 
funding.  There  was  a  very  clear  differ- 
ence In  the  two  parties.  The  strategic 
defense  initiative  is  in  many  ways  one 
of  the  most  important.  President 
Reagan  has  said  It  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant effort  to  defend  America.  It  is  a 
system  which  is  supported  by  over- 
whelming nimibers  of  Americans,  by 
about  4  to  1  or  4V^  to  1. 

How  did  the  two  parties  vot«  on  rais- 
ing funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative? 

The  figures  are  that  93.8  percent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  against  increased 
funding  for  SDI;  67  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  in  favor  of  increased 
funding. 

In  other  words,  as  compared  to  the 
committee  bill.  2  out  of  every  3  Repub- 
licans would  have  spent  more  money 
for  the  strategic  defense  Initiative:  9 
out  of  every  10  Democrats  would  have 
spent  less  money. 

The  following  amendment,  which  is 
an  even  clearer  example  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  was  a  Dellums  simend- 
ment  to  terminate  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Program.  It  eliminates 
all  SDI  funding  under  the  National 
Security  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  reduces  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  funding  by  $1.8 
billion. 

The  Dellums  amendment,  which 
may  have  been  the  most  left  wing 
amendment  of  the  day.  had  43  percent 
of  the  Democrats  vote  in  favor  of  it, 
that  is  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  more 
than  4  in  every  10  Democrats  favored 
an  amendment  which  would  have 
killed  the  SDI  Program.  By  contrast, 
only  1.2  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  in  favor;  98.8  percent  of  the  Re- 


publicans voted  against  killing  the  SDI 
Program. 

Then  there  was  an  amendment 
which  provided  for  $3.55  billion  in  SDI 
funding:  90  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  in  favor  of  spending  $3%  billion: 
80  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  spending  $3V^  billion  on  SDI. 

That  was  followed  by  a  Bennett 
amendment  which  would  reduce  SDI 
funding  by  an  additional  $500  million. 
In  other  words,  this  was  a  Democratic 
amendment  to  cut  $500  million  addi- 
tional out  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative: 80  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  to  cut  spending  on  SDI;  88  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voted  against 
cutting  spending. 

Then  there  was  a  Kemp  amendment 
which  directed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  Initiate  fuU-scale  development 
and  testing  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  sjrstems  and  components 
during  fiscal  year  1988  in  order  to 
achieve  initial  deployed  operational 
capability  during  1993.  In  other  words, 
let  us  go  ahead  and  field  a  first  gen- 
eration SDI.  Two  out  of  every  three 
Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  fielding 
a  first  generation  strategic  defense  to 
protect  America  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons. By  contrast,  only  2.5  percent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  in  favor;  97  V^ 
percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  developing  and  fielding  a  first 
generation  SDI. 

Think  of  that.  When  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  a  strategic 
defense  initiative,  97  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against  it. 

There  was  then  a  McCloskey  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  space  based  kinetic  kill  ve- 
hicle and  to  limit  SDI  research  fund- 
ing for  such  a  system  to  $52  million. 

In  other  words,  do  not  test  what 
may  be  the  most  practical  short  term 
immediate  development,  do  not  try  to 
develop  a  system  that  could  protect 
America  from  nuclear  weapons. 

D  2015 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  against  testing  a  system 
that  could  protect  America  against  nu- 
clear weapons.  By  contrast,  95  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  against  the 
McCloskey  amendment  and  voted  in 
favor  of  testing  a  strategic  defense 
system  that  might  protect  America 
against  nuclear  weapons. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CouRTERl  offered  an  amendment 
to  earmark  $300  million  to  establish  a 
program  to  defend  America  against  an 
accidentally  launched  missOe.  To- 
night, as  we  talk,  if  a  missile  were  acci- 
dentally launched  agtainst  the  United 
States,  nothing  could  stop  it.  There  is 
no  system  out  there  to  protect  us  to- 
night if  a  missile  were  accidentally 
launched  from  a  Soviet  submarine. 


WILLIAM    J.    CASEY,    A    PROFES- 
SIONAL   OPERATIONAL    INTEL- 
LIGENCE OFFICER 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TORl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  in  the  untimely  passing  re- 
cently of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  William  J.  Casey. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  estat>lishn>ent  of 
two  cortgressional  committees  charged  with 
the  oversight  of  America's  intelligence  activi- 
ties, we  have  witnessed  a  kind  of  guerrilla  war 
between  these  committees  arid  tfio  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

One  major  reason  for  this  warfare  is  that 
the  membership  of  these  two  congressional 
committees  contains  few  if  any  individuals 
who  have  had  any  training  or  experience  in  in- 
telligence matters. 

Bill  Casey  was  an  authentic  professional 
when  he  came  to  intelligence.  He  was  no 
Johnny-come-lately.  He  had  served  as  a 
combat  intelligence  officer  under  General 
"WiW  Bill"  Donovan  in  the  OSS,  the  Office  of 
Special  Servfces,  in  the  European  Theater.  He 
knew  what  was  needed  if  our  U.S.  Intelligence 
was  to  be  effective.  And  most  of  all  Bill  Casey 
t>elieved  in  intelligence,  which  many  Members 
of  Congress  seem  to  regard  as  a  "dirty  busi- 
ness" In  which  some  of  our  leaders  in  the 
years  before  Peart  Harbor  said  that  "gentle- 
men do  not  read  other  people's  mall." 

Bill  Casey  earned  out  with  great  skill  and 
understanding  the  restoratron  of  confidence  in 
our  Natk>n's  most  essential  intelligence  orga- 
nizatkjn. 

Bill  Casey  served  his  country  well  over 
many  years  and  in  many  high  posts.  We  will 
miss  his  informed  and  experienced  leadership 
at  a  very  critk^l  period  in  our  Natkjn's  history. 
We  are  grateful  that  his  many  talents  have 
been  available  for  so  many  good  years. 


SUPPORT  A  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  has  become  a  liability 
to  our  natk>nal  security  and  to  our  intematwrv 
al  standing  in  the  worid  community.  Nuclear 
testing  is  no  longer  in  the  natxinal  interest 
The  sooner  it  is  stopped  the  better. 

Nuclear  testing  is  almost  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  the  development  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons: Nuclear  weapons  that  would  destabilize 
the  strategic  balance  if  deptoyed.  For  over  20 
years,  the  superpowers  have  recognized  ttwt 
nuclear  weapons  testing  must  eventually 
come  to  an  end.  Both  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Nuclear  Nonprolilera- 
tk)n  Treaty  embody  a  commitment  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  halt  to  all  nuclear  test- 
ing. A  comprehensive  test  ban  has  been  put 
off  for  too  long. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pursued  a 
vigorous  program  of  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment, and  exptoited  every  opportunity  to 
block  progress  on  a  test  ban.  Administi'stion 
offrcials  have   said   repeatedly  that  nuclear 


tests  are  necessary  to  devek)p  weapons  for 
fighting  a  protiacted  nuclear  war,  and  to  de- 
vek>p  new  weapons  as  part  of  ttie  strategic 
defense  initiative.  But  the  pursuit  of  nuclear 
war  fighting  capability,  and  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  use  in  space  are  con- 
frontational and  threatening.  The  net  result  of 
President  Reagan's  polKies  are  to  undermine 
national  security. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  disgraceful  disregard  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  interrwtional  commit- 
ments. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
taking  every  opportunity  to  txing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  a  halt,  starting  with  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  at  the  eariiest  possible  date. 
The  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1988  DOD  authorization  bill.  whk:h 
places  new.  and  severe,  limits  on  nuclear  test- 
ing, does  represent  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  there  Is  much  more  that  needs  to  be 
done.  There  are  international  efforts  undisrway 
to  ban  all  nuclear  expk>sk>ns.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  era  of  nudear  weapons  as 
instruments  of  war  was  over  almost  as  soon 
as  it  began.  In  the  closing  days  of  WorW  War 
II.  the  atomk:  bomb  was  dropped  over  Hiroshi- 
ma on  August  6,  1945.  Three  days  later,  an- 
other bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

No  nuclear  weapon  has  been  expkxied  in 
war  since.  It  is  commonly  assumed  tiiat  nucle- 
ar deterrence  has  kept  these  weapons  from 
being  used:  That  the  terrible  possibility  of  nu- 
clear retaliation  wouM  deter  arry  potential  nu- 
clear attack. 

However,  nuclear  weaporw  have  not  been 
used  against  enemies  who  dkl  not  have  nucle- 
ar weapons  themselves.  Why?  Quite  simply, 
nuclear  weapons  canr>ot  achieve  any  military 
objective  without  devastating  consequences 
on  civilians  and  noncombatants.  Nuclear 
weapons  were  not  used  in  Vietnam,  Afghani- 
stan, or  the  Falklands.  The  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  t)een  deterred  because  such  an 
attack  would  be  unsupportable  in  the  court  of 
worid  opinksn. 

The  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
be  limited  to  combatant  nations.  Nuclear  fall- 
out knows  no  boundaries.  Furthermore,  our 
worid  has  grown  economteally  and  socially 
interdependent  The  destiuction  of  a  nuclear 
war  would  bring  about  major  disruptions  in 
international  relations  and  interrwtional  trade. 

Even  the  use  of  limited  numbers  of  small, 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  a  superpower  con- 
frontation could  precipitate  a  major  nuclear 
exchange  that  might  disrupt  the  climate  on  a 
global  scale.  No  conceivable  military  objective 
justifies  taking  such  a  risk. 

Deterrence  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  preduated  on  deliberate,  rational 
analysis  of  the  costs  of  crossing  the  nuclear 
threshold.  So  far,  circumstances  and  cool 
heads  have  managed  to  prevail. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  relatively  less  stable 
nations,  or  the  pressures  of  a  military  crisis, 
give  rise  to  a  situation  In  wfuch  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  used. 

In  1986,  the  Nuclear  NonproMeration  Treaty 
was  signed.  In  this  to-eaty,  the  superpowers 
pledged  nuclear  resti-aint  and  civilian  nuclear 
assistance  to  nonnudear  states  in  retum  for  a 
commibnent  on  the  part  of  the  nonnudear 


states  to  forego  the  acquisMkxi  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Certain  norvwdear  countries  such 
as  Canada  and  Sweden  fwve  determinedhr  re- 
mained so.  Others,  such  as  Argentina,  Indta, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa  have  ac- 
quired 8ignifk»nt  nudear  capability. 

Meanwhile,  the  character  of  the  nuclear 
powers'  arsenals  have  evolved  In  dangerous 
directions.  The  nudear  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers have  grown  far  beyond  tfie  r>eeds  of 
basic  deterrence.  Technical  advances  have 
made  it  possible  to  deliver  nudear  weapons 
with  greater  speed,  accuracy,  and  stealth  tfian 
ever  before.  Advances  in  targeting  and  anti- 
submarine wartare  have  increased  the  vulner- 
abilrty  of  nudear  weapons  In  all  basing 
modes.  The  search  for  survivatile  basing  has 
resulted  In  pressures  to  miniaturize  and  dhwr- 
sify.  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  nudear  ar- 
senal. All  of  these  devekjpments  are  destabi- 
lizing. 

The  command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions [C]  systems  used  to  conto-ol  nuclear 
weapons  have  gotten  increasingly  complex,  to 
cope  with  the  evolution  of  the  nudear  forces. 
C  systems  remain  vulnerable  to  tfie  effects  of 
an  eariy  attack.  Presklential  control  coukj  not 
be  counted  upon.  Consequentiy,  tfie  authority 
to  use  nudear  weapons  must  be  released 
down  the  military  command  strudure  in  time 
of  crisis.  A  sitiiation  in  wtwch  armed  nudear 
weapons  are  placed  in  the  harxjs  of  rrany 
field  commanders  is  tenibly  dangerous.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  count  on  cod  heads  in 
wartime.  Nuclear  weapons,  rather  than  provid- 
ing protection  and  defense,  bring  terror  to 
tfK>se  wtK)  deploy  them. 

rt  is  tinw  that  we  accept  the  reality  of  a 
postnudear  era.  Nuclear  weapons  have  no 
useful  military  purpose  but  to  provide  a  mini- 
mal level  of  deterrence  against  a  nudear- 
armed  adversary.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
continuing  nrKxlemization  of  our  nudear  arse- 
nal, and  no  need  for  the  nuclear  tests  wtvch 
are  used  to  investigate  new  weapons  corv 
cepts  or  to  validate  new  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signs. 

The  best  way  to  affirm  our  commitment  to  a 
postnudear  posture  is  to  stop  our  Nudear 
Testing  Program.  This  coukJ  even  be  done  on 
a  unilateral  basis,  without  threat  to  our  natiorv 
al  security  or  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  ar- 
senal. 

The  Soviet  Uraon  has  irrvited  the  United 
States  to  join  in  a  nxxatorium  on  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  set  the  stage  for  nego- 
tiations on  a  compretiensive  test  ban.  For  18 
months,  the  Soviet  Unkwi  unilaterally  put  a 
halt  to  its  nuclear  testing  program.  The  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  cooperation  with  ttie 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Coundl,  installed 
seismic  sensors  near  ttie  main  Soviet  nudear 
testing  site  to  verify  the  abserx^e  of  nudear 
exptoskxis.  Although  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sumed nudear  testing,  they  have  made  a  bi- 
lateral moratorium  and  ttie  resumption  of  CTB 
negotiations  a  standing  offer. 

Since  the  British  test  their  nudear  weapons 
at  the  Nevada  test  site,  it  wouW  be  natijral  to 
include  Great  Britain  in  a  nudear  moratorium 
and  in  comprehensive  test  ban  negotiations. 
The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain  woukJ  ttien  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  invite  the  other  nuclear  powers  to 
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join  ia  Th*  nudMr  atano*  of  a  muNialeral 
ijempnttmnkn  tMl  ban  «»ould  dadara  the 
alvt  of  iw  poamudaar  ara  in  tha  loudeat  pos- 


ttw  aigning  o«  ttw  Nudaw 
aralon  Traaty  m  1968.  «m  piadgad  to  ang^ja 
in  "nagoiaiona  in  good  (aKh  on  affactive 
iMMuraa  rataling  to  caaaaion  of  tha  nudaar 
aima  raoa  at  an  aaity  dato."  At  tha  NPT 
raviaw  ooniaranca  in  Saptambar  of  IMS.  vir- 
tuHy  unanimoua  agraamant  wm  eiipfeaaad 
thai  Ma  dauaa  lapi— nti  *  cammitmant  by 
Iha  nudaar  powwrt  to  nagoMato  a  comprahao- 
aiM  toat  bm.  Only  iha  United  States  and 


Tha  taoWragging  on  tha  part  of  the  nudaar 
atetea  haa  thraatenad  the  fulura  of  tha  traaty. 
arMdi  naKt  oomaa  up  tar  rawtow  in  1995.  A  nu- 
daar teat  ban  iaa  aimpte.  unambiguous  step 
that  would  signal  tha  commilment  of  the  nu- 
daar atetea  to  their  part  of  the  nonproMera- 
ion  bargain,  that  vNMid  benefH  the  security  of 
al. 

Tha  nuclear  loaapons  taating  establishment 
has  argued  vigorouaiy  againat  a  nudear  test 
ban.  SdanHate  and  administratofs  from  the 
nuclear  weapons  naHonal  laboratories  at  Lx>s 
Atemoa.  Myi.  and  Uvamwra.  CA,  say  that  nu- 
daar teate  are  naoeasary  for  improving  the  se- 
curity, aataty,  and  roiability  of  nudear  weap- 
ona.  But  nudaar  toating  is  not  necessary  for 
any  of  theae  reaaons. 

Nudaar  teaUng  for  raiabWy  is  rarely  done. 
TNa  la  bacauaa  regular  dtoassambiy  and  in- 
ipacllon  of  Btockpiad  weapons  and  nonnude- 
ar  teattng  of  weapon  components  Is  ttie  best 
way  to  uncover  problems  brought  about  by 
corrosion  or  other  deterioration.  Simply  deto- 
nating a  bomb  wW  not  reveal  the  source  of 
troubte;  nor  wH  M  give  a  stetisUcally  meaning- 
Hi  indtoation  of  tha  raiabWy  of  the  stockpie. 
Only  eight  nudear  taste  out  of  300  since  1970 
have  been  cortductod  to  correct  stodtpiie 
problema.  teste  wtiich  may  not  even  have 


In  May  1965.  a  group  of  eight  dntinguished 

sdeniste  wWh  extensive  experience  In  nuclear 
weapons  deaign  said.  In  a  letter  to  Represent- 
aliva  Dantc  Fasceu,  that  a  program  of  regu- 
lar dtaaaaembly.  normudeer  testing,  and  re- 
manufactwe  could  assure  ttw  reliability  of  the 
i—Jaai  ilixlujie  imltifinitoly 

Or.  Ray  Kidder  of  Lawrence  Uvermore  Na- 
Honal Laboratory,  after  an  extensive  review  of 
the  Nstary  of  ratability  probiams  In  the  stock- 
pito.  concluded  Itiat  nudear  explosive  testing 
is  umeoeasaiy  to  "mantain  confidence  in  the 
raiafaWy  of  the  existing  U.S.  nuclear  stockpHe 
of  thoroughly  teated  nuclear  weapons." 

Nudaar  tealing  to  demonstrate  the  reliability 
of  the  stocfcpito  has  been  the  subied  of  much 
dhcussion.  A  dMnctton  shouM  be  made  be- 
tween stockpie  rsiabiMy  and  stockpile  confi- 
dence, which  are  al  too  often  confused.  Reii- 
abOty  is  a  technical  term  wtiich  describes  the 
abWy  of  a  nuclear  wartwad  to  perform  as  de- 
signed. Conidenoe  is  the  sut)jective  judgment 
of  the  reisbHty  of  the  nuclear  stockpile.  Confi- 
denoe  la  borne  of  perceptions,  fears,  and 
ottwr  urK)uantifiat>te  elemerrts  of  human  opirv 
loa 

As  a  general  njto,  different  standards  are 
applied  to  stockpie  confidence  depending  on 
wfioaa  weapons  are  being  considered.  By 
making  worst  case  aaaumpttons,  peopte  re- 


sponafcte  for  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weepone  will  fear  ttw  worst  that  tfw  weaporw 
under  ttwir  control  migfrt  deteriorate,  while 
thoae  of  the  adversary  must  be  assumed 
robust 

Nudear  testing  may  Increase  the  confi- 
denoe  of  those  responsibto  for  maintaining  the 
stockpito,  but  the  abaence  of  nudear  testing 
does  not  dRninish  tfieir  confklence  in  the 
stockpile  of  a  nudear  adversary.  Nuclear  de- 
terrence, quite  simply,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  stetus  of  nudear  testing. 

The  tremors  of  an  underground  nudear  test 
are  not  tfte  best  reminder  of  ttie  power  and 
horror  of  nudear  war.  Deterrence  is  best  sus- 
tained by  ttie  memories  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki, and  a  strong  commitment  to  avoid  sit- 
uattons  in  which  nudear  weapons  couM  be 
used. 

Nuclear  warheads  must  be  protected 
against  unauthorized  use.  Wartiead  security  is 
provided  by  various  physk^  protections  and  a 
set  of  authorizing  procedures  that  must  be 
strk%  foMowed  in  order  to  arm  a  nuclear 
weapon.  Since  security  measures  use  nonnu- 
dear  components  exchjsiveiy,  there  is  no 
need  for  nudear  testing. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  nudear  war- 
head safety  is  to  prevent  acddental  detona- 
tk>n  of  the  norwiudear  high  exptosive  used  to 
compress  tfw  fisstonable  core  of  the  bomb. 
Nudear  wartieads  have  been  dropped  acd- 
dentially  at  least  30  times.  In  half  of  those 
cases,  the  high  exptosive  detonated,  in  some 
cases  dispersing  higfily  toxic  pkjtonium. 

The  plastic  exptosive  used  In  the  Posekton 
warhead  was  so  sensitive  tfwt  in  some  tests  It 
wouW  detonate  wtwn  a  6-  or  12-pound  weight 
was  dropped  on  it  from  a  height  of  13  indies. 
On  March  30,  1977,  a  macfwiist  at  the  Pantex 
nuclear  weapons  assemt)ly  plant  in  Amarilto, 
TX,  tapped  a  billet  of  this  material  into  place 
In  ttie  cfHJCk  of  a  latfie  with  a  rubber  mallet. 
The  resulting  exptoston  kHIed  three  men. 

Because  of  this  safety  risk,  tfie  Posekton 
warhead  was  redesigned  to  use  an  Insensitive 
high  expk}sive.  Despite  the  emphasis  on 
safety  as  a  reason  for  nuclear  testing,  ttie  De- 
fense Department  has  displayed  a  cavalier  at- 
titude toward  safety  wtien  H  comes  to  ttie  de- 
ptoyment  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  took  years 
before  ttie  Poseidon  wartieads  were  replaced 
with  the  less  sensitive  cfiemKal  exptosive;  the 
DoD  even  refused  a  congresstonal  request  to 
accelerate  ttie  refit  program  in  1981.  Perhaps 
more  disturt)ing  is  ttiat  ttie  Navy  deliberately 
chose  not  to  use  Insensitive  high  exptosive  in 
this  new  WSe  wartiead  for  the  Trkjent  II  mis- 
sile. In  order  to  save  weight  and  extend  the 
missile's  range. 

Wtiatever  warhead  testing  may  be  neces- 
sary for  improving  safety  can  t>e  done  with 
nonnudear  materials  inserted  in  place  of  ttie 
bomb's  nuclear  core.  The  nuclear  weapons 
latxiratories  operate  high  explosive  test  facili- 
ties wfiere  ttiis  work  is  already  done. 

Ttie  ability  to  use  Insensitive  high  exptosive 
In  nuclear  wrartieads  is  a  proven  technology. 
By  ttie  early  1990's,  all  strategk:  bomt>ers  and 
ICBM's  will  t>e  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads writh  Insensitive  high  explosive.  Nuclear 
testing  is  no  tonger  necessary  for  safety  modi- 
fwattons.  Nuclear  weapons  safety  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  deptoyment  poNcies,  handling  proce- 
dures, personnel,  arxf  training. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  examine  the  reasons 
given  for  nuclear  testing,  ttiey  fall  away  one  by 
one.  Nuclear  weapons  testing  Is  not  needed 
for  security,  safety,  or  reliability.  The  only  real 
reason  for  nuclear  testing  Is  to  develop  new 
nuclear  weapons,  weapons  we  do  not  need: 
wwapons  that  wouM  be  detrimental  toour  na- 
ttonal  security  If  deployed. 

Ttie  nuclear  weapons  tat>s  are  working  on 
Eartfi-penetrating  warheads  tfiat  threaten 
hardened  military  facilities  in  tfie  Soviet  Unton. 
These  weapons  woukf  have  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability against  sito-based  intercontinental  bal- 
Kstk:  missiies  [ICBM's].  and  woukl  ttvaaten 
the  Soviet  command  and  contrd  bunkers. 
Also  under  devetopment  are  new  nuclear  war- 
heads for  deprMsed-trajectory  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  These  missiles 
wouM  reach  tfieir  targete  in  minutes. 

Both  Earth-penetrating  wartieads  and  de- 
pressed-trajectory SLBM's  are  destabilizing 
because  tfiey  threaten  to  destroy  hardened 
Soviet  comrrand  txjnkers  and  nudear  retalia- 
tory forces  with  very  stiort  notne.  There  is  no 
effective  defense  against  such  an  attack,  nor 
is  it  likely  ttiat  any  defensive  system  couM  be 
relied  on  with  high  confklence.  Therefore, 
tfiese  weapons  couM  drive  the  Soviete  to 
adopt  a  launch-on-waming  posture. 

Our  security  In  a  crisis  would  depend  on 
Soviet  confklence  In  Soviet  early  warning  sys- 
tems and  ttie  output  of  Soviet  computere.  Why 
put  our  security  In  time  of  crisis  into  Soviet 
hands? 

Tfie  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  are  doing 
research  on  tfiird-generatton  wartieads  ttiat 
woukl  utilize  ttie  energy  of  a  nuclear  exptoskxi 
to  power  specialized  weapons.  The  latis  are 
researdwig  enhanced  electromagnetic  pulse 
weapons,  mwrowave  weapons,  x-ray  laser 
weapons,  hypervetodty  pellet  weapons,  and 
other  advanosd  concepts,  all  powered  t>y  nu- 
clear expkistons.  Research  on  tfiese  new  nu- 
dear concepts  Is  being  done  In  support  of  tfie 
strategk;  defense  initiative.  However,  ttie  very 
weapons  tftat  wouM  be  powerful  enough  to 
defend  against  an  attack  by  hardened  ballistic 
missiles  would  also  tie  powerful  enough  to 
mount  or  complement  a  nuclear  offense. 

If  the  Soviets  were  to  respond  with  tfie  de- 
vetopment of  a  new  class  of  nuclear  weapons, 
both  superpowers  woukl  be  more  vulnerabto 
tfian  ever  tiefore.  Wfiy  test  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  woukl  compound  tfie  threat  of  nude- 
ar war? 

Under  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  tfie 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  It  Is  Illegal  to  test  tfie  new 
nuclear  weapons  In  space,  ttie  environment 
for  whk:h  they  are  designed.  Ttie  Anti-BalHstk: 
Missile  Treaty  profiit>its  many  key  tests  relat- 
ing to  tfiese  weapons,  and  deptoyment  is 
dearly  banned.  Why  sfioukl  we  be  testing 
ttiese  weapons  underground,  if  they  cannot  be 
tested  or  deptoyed  In  space?  Why  test  new 
nudear  weapons  that  coukJ  result  in  the  abro- 
gatkm  of  three  of  our  most  important  arms 
control  treaties? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  new  nuclear  weapon 
under  devetopment  puts  our  nattonal  security 
at  greater  risk.  Every  nuclear  test  is  an  affront 
on  the  world  community.  Wtiy  keep  testing? 
Why  not  put  a  stop  to  potentially  threatening 
nudear  weapons  devetopments — Soviet  as 
well  as  Amertoan— with  a  test  ban? 


It  is  time  ttiat  we  admit  the  truth:  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  nuclear  tests  they  requve 
do  us  more  harm  than  good.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  every  step  possible  to  obtain 
a  gtobal,  permanent  ban  on  all  nuclear  expto- 
sions. 

Tfie  nudear  weapons  testing  establish- 
ments have  argued  ttiat  a  comprehenisve  test 
ban  woukl  not  be  completely  verifiable  with 
100  percent  confklence.  Uncertainties  exist  in 
any  arms  control  agreement  However,  a  lian 
on  all  nuclear  explostons  can  be  verified  with 
unusually  high  confklence. 

Seismic  detectton  is  the  primary  means  of 
monitoring  underground  nuclear  tests.  Ad- 
vances in  seismK  monitoring  are  such  tfiat  a 
network  of  25  seismk:  stettons  deptoyed  within 
and  around  Soviet  territory  wouM  be  abte  to 
deted  and  klentify  nuclear  exptostons  as 
small  as  1  kitoton,  even  if  deliberate  attempts 
were  made  to  muffle  or  disguise  ttie  coupTing 
of  the  exptoskxi  to  ttie  sumxjnding  rock.  This 
is  a  fractton  of  the  yieW  of  the  bombs  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Nudear  expkistons  underground  instanta- 
neously send  out  strong  pressure  waves  In  all 
directtons.  Eartfiquakes,  in  whkrfi  ttiere  is  slid- 
ing motion  atong  a  fault  zone,  produce  differ- 
ent kinds  of  seismk:  waves.  There  are  several 
ways  to  distinguish  between  earthquakes  and 
exptostons.  Modem  seismk:  analysis  makes 
the  telltale  signature  of  an  underground  nude- 
ar exptoskxi  exceedingly  dHfkxilt  to  hkle. 

Seisrnc  detactton  and  discriminatton  con- 
duded  outskte  the  Soviet  Unton  is  already  ex- 
tremely effective.  At  a  modem  seismk:  arrary 
In  Norvray,  subkitoton  nuclear  exptostons  have 
been  detected  at  the  main  Soviet  nuclear  test 
site  in  central  Asia,  more  than  2,500  miles 
away.  One  exptoston,  whnh  was  set  off  during 
a  large  earttiquake,  became  clearty  klentifiabte 
when  high  frequency  filtratton  was  used. 

Opttoal  reconnaissance  from  space  can 
monitor  the  activity  at  nudear  test  sites 
around  the  worid.  Satellite  observatkxis  can 
be  so  detailed  that  it  Is  posaibto  to  estimate 
the  time  required  to  complete  preparattons  for 
a  nudear  test 

Tfiere  is  always  some  hypothetfcal  scenario 
one  might  devise  to  evade  a  compehensive 
test  ban.  Nuclear  weapons  scientists  have 
suggested  that  the  Soviets  coukl  test  in  large 
underground  cavities,  or  behind  the  Sun.  How- 
aver,  the  large-scale  effort  that  woukl  be  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  any  such  test  couU 
hardly  esci^  detedton.  It  woukl  be  nearty 
imposstoto  to  condud  a  militarily  signHtoant 
nuclear  weapons  devetopment  program   in 

SOCfOt* 

Tomorrow,  the  Congress  win  be  faced  with 
a  signifkwit  opportunity  to  scale  back  the  nu- 
dear testing  program.  The  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorizatton  bill  of- 
fered by  Representetives  Schroeoer  and 
Gephardt  prohibits  spending  money  on  nu- 
dew  tests  above  1  kitoton,  provkto  tfie  Sovi- 
ets simHary  restrain  their  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram. I  urge  colleagues  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  but  not  to  tose  sight  of  the  ul- 
timate objective:  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all 
nuclear  exptostons  for  all  tkne. 

In  the  kitemattonal  community,  several  ef- 
forte  are  underway  to  Implement  a  gtobal 
comprehensive  test  ban  and  to  improve  verifi- 
catton  of  such  a  ban. 


Signatories  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  could  amend  the  treaty  to  extend  the 
prohlt>itions  against  testing  in  ttie  atmosptiere, 
under  water,  and  in  outer  space  to  prohitiit  un- 
dergound  nuclear  tests  as  well.  Ttie  amend- 
ment procedure  does  give  ttie  original  parties, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Uroon,  the  right  of  veto.  However,  to 
veto  against  the  overwtielming  support  of  ttie 
worid  community  woukl  place  our  country  in  a 
morally  untenatile  positton. 

The  United  Natkxis  received  a  proposal  in 
1978  for  an  Intemattonal  Satellite  Monitoring 
Agency  [ISMA].  A  1982  report  conduded  for 
tfie  United  Natk>ns  conduded  that  an  ISMA  is 
"feasible  and  desirable".  Cooperatton  from 
the  Pariiamentary  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  was  offered  in  1963.  ISMA  woukl  be  a 
valuable  contributton  to  an  intemattonal  moni- 
toring system  to  verify  a  nuclear  test  t>an. 

Members  of  Congress  can  get  involved  ki 
these  intemattonal  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
CTB.  One  organizatton  to  whk:h  I  woukl  Nke  to 
call  your  attentton  is  the  Pariiamentarians 
Gtobal  Actton  [PGA].  PGA  is  comprised  of  leg- 
islators from  around  the  worid,  woridng  for  dis- 
armament devetopment  and  worid  reform. 

PGA  has  been  partkulariy  active  In  promot- 
ing intemattonal  verifnatton  of  arms  contrd 
agreements.  In  the  Six  Natton  Initiative,  the 
heads  of  state  of  Argentina.  Greece.  India, 
Mexk»,  Sweden,  and  Tanzania  offered  the 
use  of  tfieir  territories  for  the  emplacement  of 
a  gtobal  network  of  seismk:  monitoring  ste- 
ttons to  verify  a  CTB.  In  additton,  tfie  six  na- 
ttons  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
nattonal  veriftoatton  center,  whk*  wouW  pro- 
vkle  the  sdentifk;  expertise  for  monitoring  a 
nuclear  test  moratorium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear  weapons  have  created 
a  gkJbal  problem  for  wfMCh  there  must  be  a 
gtobal  sototton.  By  joining  kitemattonal  efforts 
to  implement  a  nuclear  test  ban,  Members  of 
Congress  can  make  a  major  contrtxjtton  to 
international  security.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment 
but  also  to  support  every  effort  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing. 


Mr.  BtntTOH  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  May  18. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Strattow.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Btror.  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
28. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  (M>nsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ray  (at  his  own  request),  for  6 
weeks,  May  11,  1987,  to  June  22,  1987. 
on  account  of  scheduled  surgery. 

Mr.  Joins  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Foley),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoMBSST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
injury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  (^nsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  lix.  Hastert)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remariu  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weldoh.  after  the  vote  on  Del- 
lums  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  WoLPB,  in  support  of  Dellums 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  in  advance  of  vote. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  following 
the  vote  on  the  McCloskey  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Brenhah,  Just  before  Dellums 
SDI  amendment,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  BoifER  of  Tennessee,  prior  to 
vote  on  Darden  amendment,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

lb.  jEProROS. 

Mr.  BROoxriELO. 

Mr.  SoLOMOif. 

Mr.  GooDLnrc. 

Mr.  GiLMAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallicly. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  (Drane. 

Mr.  Revbnel. 

Mr.  OxLCY. 

Mr.  Orbhi. 

Mrs.  Bertlbt. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Oekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr>  DAinfEMEYER. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NiELSOH  of  Utah. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Skeltoh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas. 

Ms.  Kaftur. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  (Thatpell. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bryant  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Bdichigan. 

Mr.  ROYRAL. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuRBiH. 

Mr.  Talloh. 


<i>     inoi* 
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Mr.  TORSB. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Applboati. 
Mr.  Dtsom. 
Mr.  WTmif. 

Mr.TRAZLBR. 

Mr.  BossKi. 

Mr.  MooDT. 

Mr.  FK08T  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazsou. 

Mr.  Faoiitbot. 

Mr.  naoHAM. 

Mr.  DncALLT. 

Mr.  OmsTAK. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowins 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nabll 
Taldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

&  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilie 
Bimt^Mr  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6. 423.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kll  Joon  Yu 
0«n*i>»n;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
•nr. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designatlns  Bfay  3  through  May  10, 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  and 

BJi.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  May 
13. 1987.  at  10  ajn. 


UM 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  an^  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  as  of  May  1,  1987,  pursuant  to 
2  U.S.C.  MS(e)  (H.  E>oc.  100-76);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  Executive  Order  12586  of  March  3,  1987, 
prescribing  amendments  to  the  Manual  for 
Courts-BCartial,  United  States,  1984,  pursu- 
ant to  10  UJS.C.  836(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


1385.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letterts)  of  offer  to 
Honduras  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  $50  million  or  more  (Transmittal  No. 
87-20),  pursuant  to  20  U-S.C.  118  (96  SUt. 
1288):  to  the  Ctommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  assess- 
ment and  evaluations  of  NATO  weapons 
systems  standardization  and  results 
achieved,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2457  (96 
Stat.  1295);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting 
the  1986  report  on  smokeless  tobacco,  pur- 
suant to  15  n.S.C.  4407(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  esUb- 
lishing  the  National  Vaccine  Injury  Com- 
pensation Program,  to  amend  the  National 
Childhood  Vaccine  Injury  Act  of  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Transmittal  No.  87-20  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letterts)  of  offer  to  Honduras  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  875  million,  pursuant  to  22  UJS.C. 
2276(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  that  as  of  April  24, 
1987,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
vided the  defense  articles,  services  and 
training  to  Chad,  as  listed  therein,  under 
the  authority  of  Presidential  Determination 
87-13.  dated  March  28,  1987,  pursuant  to  22 
VS.C.  2318(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's proposed  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  of  excess  royalty  payments  in 
OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's proposed  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  of  excess  royalty  payments  in 
OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Progress  Report  for  1986,  pursuant  to 
21  U.S.C.  1204;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Coramission  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


1396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  unclassi- 
fied report  on  allied  contributions  to  the 
common  defense,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928 
note;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDAIiL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1612.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  under  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  100-89,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA:  Cora^iittee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  1157  (Rept. 
100-91).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  165.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2360,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  (Rept.  100-92).  Referred  to  the 
House  C^endar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  12,  1987,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendments 
as  fall  within  that  committee's  jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  clause  1(h),  rule  X  (Rept.  100- 
90,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ARMEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Giifc- 
RiCH,  Mr.  DoRMAM  of  California,  Mr. 
HAMMKItSCHIf IDT,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr. 
KoNNYU,  and  Mr.  STtJMP): 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  the  National 
Labor  relations  Board  with  further  statuto- 
ry authority  with  respect  to  employees  and 
labor  unions  engaged  in  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BATES    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ScHKDKR,    Mr.    Symar.    Mr.    Wtskn, 

Mrs.  CoLUNS,  Mr.  Writtakkr,  and 

Vlx.  Jacobs): 

H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  remove  the  special 

treatment   accorded    tobacco   and   tobacco 

products    under    the    Consumer    Product 

Safety  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FA  WELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yatkon,  Mr.  SoLAKZ,  Mr.  RoK,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 


Mr.   AcKKRMAN,   Mr.   Lipinski,   Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  OwKNS  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Bia(k:i,     Mrs.     Bentuy,     Mr. 
BoNKR  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  £>eFa- 
zio): 
H.R.  2377.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions which  presently  require  the  round- 
ing of  automatic  cost-of-living  increases,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  eligible  individuals  will  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  such  Increases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mrs.  Bent- 
let,  and  Mr.  Goodling): 
H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  for  assuring  compensation  to  In- 
jured parties  through  indemnification  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contractors  for  li- 
ability In  excess  of  reasonably  available  fi- 
nancial protection  and  to  provide  for  an  eq- 
uitable reduction  of  liability  of  contractors 
with  the  United  SUtes  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2379.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste  in  any  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  waste  was  generated;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ritter): 
H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  graphite;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Bustamante.  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 

H.R.  2381.  A  bill  relating  to  conveyance  of 

certain  interests  in  land  for  use  by  the  V&. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  to  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2382.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rights  and 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
under  a  conservation  easement  affecting 
certain  land  in  Wood  County,  TX:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who 
have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  4  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  hinaelf,  Mr. 
HAvnciNS,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  SncoR- 
sKi,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Atkins, 
and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.    2384.    A    bill    to    authorize    a   star 
schools  program  under  which   grants  are 
made    to    educational    telecommunications 
partnerships  to  develop,  construct,  and  ac- 
quire    teleconununications     facilities     and 
equipment  in  order  to  Improve  the  Instruc- 
tion of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  2385.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1,  1991,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
diphenyl  quanidine  and  di-o-tolyl  quanidine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  January 
1,  1991,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  power-driven  flat  knitting  machines 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  2387.  A  biU  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  dl-o-tolyl  quanidine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2388.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  m-Aminophenol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 
H.R.  2389.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  3-year 
period  the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  dicy- 
clomine   hydrochloride,    mepenzolate    bro- 
mide, desipramine  hydrochloride,  rifampin, 
terfenadine,  clomlphene  citrate,  and  lactu- 
lose; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  2390.  A  biU  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  chemicals:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Hoter,  Mr.  Wolp,  and  Mr. 
Parris): 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  4,  1987,  as   "July  4th  Family  Celebra- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  17,  1987,  as  "Marcus  (jarvey  Recog- 
nition  Day";   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  130:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  176:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  MacKay 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Gekas. 

HJl.  468:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ackebman,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gallegly,  and 
Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Roe,  ISi.  Ackekmah,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Gundehson. 

H.R.  613:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  I^viN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Bates,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mt.  GORDON,  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

H.R.  639:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  759:  Mr.  Lowehy  of  California,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Hetley. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  779:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.R.  792:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  898:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  956:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  1041:  Mr.  Feigran. 


H.R.  1082:  Mr.  (Chapman,  Mr.  Jbikins.  Ht. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Strattoh,  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
RrrTER,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Swinoall. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Callaram, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Btr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Schxtlze,  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr. 
Parris. 

H.R.   1186:   Mr.   Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.   Miller   of  Washington,   tdr.   Ritter, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Mtume,  and  Ms.  Kaftur. 
H.R.  1278:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.R.  1560:  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Carper. 
HJl.  1583:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Kohkyu,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1616:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1626:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
HJl.  1639:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  (Cheney,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  McCollum.  and  Mr.  Williams. 
H.R.  1654:  Mr.  Browtn  of  Colorado. 
H.R.  1711:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  Yortt, 
Mr.  Flake,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 
H.R.  1738:  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Boxn<- 
TER,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1890:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  BCfume. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  CXay,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Tovwis,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  CSeorgia,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1923:  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1974:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Reoula,  Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  and  Mr.  Upton. 
H.R.  2055:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
H.R.  2072:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  GuN- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guw- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2074:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gun- 
dehson, Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2075:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gun- 
dehson, Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  GuN- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2077:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSOH,  Mr.  Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2078:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wilson.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gun- 
dehson, Mr.  Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Horton. 
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HJl  3079:  Ifr.  IfAnnm.  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
KAFTom.  Mr.  ^aaaam.  Mr.  Fkost.  Mr.  Qvn- 
anaoK.  Mr.  SnuMHUuio.  and  Mr.  Hokton. 

HJi.  2114:  Mr.  Hollowst.  Mr.  Makldib. 
and  Mr.  Romr  F.  SiiinL 

HJL  3119:  Mr.  Msmm,  Mr.  Hncns.  Mr. 
Owm  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Atkims. 

HJL  31SS:  Mr.  OiuisJi. 

HJt  3149:  Mr.  Pmrr.  Mrs.  Patrisoii. 
and  Mr.  Joan. 

HJL  334S:  Mr.  Skrh  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJt.  33S9:  Mrs.  Bnmxr.  Mr.  Solakz.  and 
Mr.  Daub. 

HJt  3300:  Mr.  DioOnAU>i,  Mr.  Lbhmam  of 
CalJfomla.  Mr.  IiraoR.  Mr.  Liobttoot.  Mr. 
MoLiHAai.  and  Mr.  Lawtos. 

HJt  3384:  Mr.  Smith  or  Florida. 

HJt  3337:  Mr.  Paiirta.  Mr.  Fkost,  Mr. 
KouB.  Mr.  NKAL,  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  OmtAM. 
Mr.  Chapiiaji.  Mr.  Touho  of  norida,  Mr. 
WOKILBT.  Mr.  FKAHK.  Mr.  Tauzih,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  STAixnras,  Mr.  Ooblho,  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Mlctilgan.  Mr.  Skbltom,  Mr.  Bal- 
uaoBt.  Mr.  Mokbiboii  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  TBazlbb. 

HJ.  Res.  40:  Mr.  FBiGHAii. 

HJ.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Wtsbh,  Mr.  Touira  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Rowlabs  of  Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Bombb  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Bbucx.  Mr.  Cal- 
Mr.  Omtib.  Mr.  dx  Litgo.  Mr.  Dio- 


Ouaxoi,  Mr.  DoRMAN  of  California,  Mr.  Eri>- 
RXicH.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fkahk,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  GUARiHi,  Mr.  HuoRXS,  Mr.  Ki.T7.ka.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lklabd,  Mr.  I^vim  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Martimbs.  Mr.  Miuxx  of 
Washington,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pbppbr,  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Schbuxr.  Ms.  Slaughtbr  of  New 
York,  Mr.  SifrrR  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stbattob,  Mr.  Towms,  Mr.  Vbnto,  Mr. 
VouofBB.  and  Mr.  Wkiss. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  McMillbr  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Brown  op  Colorado,  Iflr.  Brbnnan,  Mr. 
DoBNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Bbtant,  Mr. 
Rbodbs,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Schubttb.  Mrs.  Bbntley,  Mr.  Bbbman,  Mr. 
Dari«n,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  OUa- 
homa,  1^.  CoBLHO,  Mr.  Wtlib.  Mr.  Bbh- 
NXTT.  Mr.  BiLIBAKIS,  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr. 
Bobski.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H  J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Martinbb. 

HJ.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Obbbstar  and  Mr. 
Lblano. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  DbWinb,  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Espt,  Mr.  Fbighah,  Mr. 
Lbvin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Ebdbbich, 
Mr.  Stallinos,  and  Mr.  Toung  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Torricblli. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lago- 
MABsiNO.  and  Mr.  DioOuardi. 


H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Fdstbr,  Mr.  Smitr 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Owxns  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Mbazbk,  Mr.  Skblton,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
TOBBBS,  Mr.  ACKBBMAN,  Mr.  Fbighan,  Mr. 
BoncHBB.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Portbr,  Mr. 
Swirr,  Mr.  Lbrman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Grbbn. 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Klbczka.  and  Mr.  Ijewis  of  Georgia. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Hayes  of  lUinois. 


May  12,  1987 

REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  tills  section  with  the 
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The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
wtiich  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rboobd. 


quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1987: 


(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  die 
essential  snswers  sre  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  idenufying  data.) 


PLEASE  BEIVBN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLEBB  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  BBOOBOS  AND  BECISTBAT10N,  ISM  LONCWOnH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BtnUMNG,  WASHINGTON.  D£.  IHIS 

PLEASE  BETUBN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECBETABV  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  BECOBDS.  2M  HABT  SENATE  OFFICE  BUODING.  WASHINCTON,  D.C  MSM 


PLACE  AN  -X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPWATf:  LETTER  OB  HCURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ( "Registntioii"):  To  "regBter,"  plice  an  "X"  below  the  letter  T'  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT-  To  indicate  which  one  oT  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  oof  both 
pue  I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pi«es  should 
be"4  "  "S  "  "6,"  etc.  Preparatioo  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructioas  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarteriy  reporting  reqmremenB  of  the  Act 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pi;rsuant  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quartbb              I 

lat 

M 

U 

*tk 

(Mark  aac  asMn  aitr)          1 

roENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

NOIE  oa  fTEM  "A".— (a)  In  Gene«al.  This  "Report"  fonn  may  be  used  by  either  an  organiiatioo  or  an  individual,  as  follows:  ..      .      ,     , 

(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  '•employee",  sttte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  Or  the  "anployee   n  a  tmn  [such 

as  a  Uw  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  memben  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reposts.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report:  „  j  ..     ..  .     ,. 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  thar  agents  or 

(U)*Empk)!^  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

I.  Sute  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agentt  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  oa  ITEM  •V.-Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  «•«=<")  J^V'^'^^f"^ 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  "^  •««  «~ 
contributi<M  of  »ch  member  is  to  be  specified;  (*)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  u  made  by  another,  a  smgle  Report-nammg 
both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  EMPLOYER— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 


NOTE  oa  TTEM  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report  means  "in 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  tenn   legisUtion'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  peodmg  or 


propoted  in"either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"-4  302(e). 

/f.\  n^fore  undertakina  any  act""**"*  ^"  /^rtnAiM^tinn  unth  l^onlstive  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 


(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legisUtive  interests,  organuat»ns  and  mdivKluals  subject  to  the  Lobbymg  Act  are  required  to  Ble  a 


(c)  After  beginning  suih  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBUCATIONS  in  connectioD  therewith: 


I.  Sute  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
esU  are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interestt  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  tities  of  sututes  and  bills;  (i)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  du- 
tions  of  sututes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  sututes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  pubbcations  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legbUtive  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (6)  quantity  distributed,  (r)  date  of  distribution, 
id)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publicaticas  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  putili- 
cations  were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  spKe  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sute  below  what  the  nature  and  "mount  of  »«^^P*^J^P''>*^_;^^''^.f  ** 
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OB<r^  Uiy  j  lyialNni  CoopOTbws  (ZEMHJ) 
Aflwicvi  PsycMo|icil  Assr 
Fiiadi  OanMa  a  HattaH  LersMa 
NMiaal  MkMm  Tal  Buiblas'  Age 
Anaian  MaMrigBaley  Asa,  he 
(jaiRnM  la  Aaenca  Stal 


NHMIthc 
US.  Si«a  Cap 


Cap 

IMnl  Raar  Ehdric  CapaMtw  Asa 
Ararica  hsaanoe  Asa 
Lollay  Tedaotagy  EiNapnsa 
Maalt  PkstB..  (hr  Aaaica  Pelrofha.  he) 
Nattaiaf  RMe  Asa  of  Aweiea 
Harcoirt  Brace  Jwanaek  he 

Hi  (  Rnata,  he  (Fe^Gnaa  Kirts  A  BM  (hi  MeCati 
Gonraaeitol  Haili 
(X  Enterprises,  he 
AlWiSO_ 

Grala  PMah^ikia  Ckaitei  d  Convnace 
GaiHord  Traaportaka  hdustiies,  he 
CMonaa  Asa  of  IMt  6  Loa  Conpaas 
Morga  Qatanly  Trust  Co 
Waans  Lapl  teteise  Fad 
Aliace  la  Rai  Owipelika 

2M  Isael  Natigatan  Co.  LM 
Rubka  Maufactwen  Asa 
Viialtor.SA 
WjiaiGeld 
Jaine  Gtddwkerg 
Psychemeikcs  Cap 
Sjaercadudiig  Sups  Cdlda 

Saxk  Nakmale  d'Elok  el  de  Cast  de  Moteurs  d'Avratan 
Resorts  hieinatiaial,  he 
Aaerica  Business  Conferenoe 

Business  IkMnttable 


Dreal  Bumftam  Lantat.  he 

ShelOiICo 

Nabaal  Wettnt  Svply  Assn 

Amnea  Soc  of  dncal  fMdcfSa 

Fad  Researdi  A  Adia  Cnto 

AOAPSO 

OtyofOabtad 

HonK  ufMp  mK 

New  Orhats  CoU  Storage  A  Waekooe  Co,  LU 

Toyota  Mota  Maufxtwhg.  USA 

Unitod  Canal  Ciwpany  Coaktia  of  U.S  Conat  Pndaes 

Nationaf  Asa  of  Reattors 

Hi  A  KMMlkn.  toe  (FvSoiele  Gaa*  tknt  SGS  Natb  Aneica.  he) 

Plahttff  Enptoymenl  Lawyers  Assn 

America  hsurance  Assn 

Naknal  Coal  Asa 

America  Ehctiones  Asa 

Alas  (  Conpay  (FoiMay  Depatmait  Stares  Co) 

Natoial  Cabkafor  tke  Homeless 

LsdEftc  LibonlonBS 

Hi  A  MowNa,  he  (For:Soaele  Goiaale  tkru  SIS  Notk  Anaica.  he) 

Aerospax  hdustnes  Assn  of  Amenca.  he 

Pfini,  he.  el  al 

Aadift.  he 

Notfcwest  hdustnal  Gas  Uaas 

Space  hduskies,  he 

Aiace  la  Rail  CaipeMai 

Pacific  lelesis  Group 

Nakanal  Manifadired  Houshg  Fettoatan 

Amaica  league  tor  Enports  I  Soaaity  Assstance.  he 

Askdhe  CaanmcakoB  Co 

Visalla.  SA 

tea  Bask  Bales  A  Tale 

RIcsn  Cap 

Pa  Amaca  SateWe  Corp 

Creator  Oevelad  Hospital,  et  at. 

AssKiaka  of  Pnvato  Pnsan  A  Wdfat  Plas,  he 

Hi  6  KaewNa,  he  (Fa:Maisato  Co) 

Hi  A  taowlton,  he  (ForSoeiete  Gowrale  tkrv  SGS  Nalk  Amaica.  he) 

Dow  Chenical  USA 

Assaaatan  of  Piivato  Poisai  i  Wekat  Ptans,  he 

Hi  A  bnalton.  he  (ForBorg-Waaa  Cop) 

Hi  A  Knoata.  he  (ForSaaek  Gnaak  Hn  SIS  Natb  Amaica.  he) 

Empacadaa  del  Nate.  SA 

Afflaca  hsurance  Asa 

Arttar  Antasa  A  Co 

Caap  Bask  Bales  A  Tate 

Coakka  to  Presew  Ike  htegrity  ol  Anota  Tradaortis 

COMSAT  Corp 

Ha«k  Piiey  Agada  (Amoca  Maieal  Asa) 

Kasa  Oly  Soitkon  hdustics.  he 

MidAtabe  Toyota,  he 

IktltaSwvet  Co 

Pkip  Mans,  he 

Saas  Roikadi  A  Co 

Nakaal  Cam  to  Prelaw  Sad  Seadir 


VkrePro,  he 
Aliace  to  Saw  Eneiy 
a  Ckaheal  Atomic  Ma 
Motor  VekKk  Maaladureis  Assn  of  Be  US.,  he 
America  Lag  Assn 
Nakoial  Low  hcone  Housmg  CoaMia 
Marica  Petrdeia  hsMuto  „   ^ . 

Edat  Saaais  Cken  (  Melolt  (Foi{»y  of  Pompwo  Beak,  Ftonda) 
,1  Naknal  Asa  ol  MaM  hsaaia  Coivaaes 


^■u^mr^ikEiaaYrkikiAi  Di?/V\D1 


.imiTan 
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DC  20003 
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Nk  K  Uki  2W  Hrt  Mkki  SL  MM*.  W  3207.. 


GhK  r.  IML  im  L  a,  Mr.  #707  Mlilliri.  K  20(36 .. 
UK  i  EmTpC  23M  ■  SMI.  Mr  Will  |l  i.  K  20036 .. 


IM  I.  Mnh  Jr..  M  laMKi  t  MMM 103  Ma  SMI  MMa,  W  22314.... 

■   ■  ■         ,167IM»*aaSaOII.Wl»5M- - 

I  a  (M  d^  2(27  MkMM  M..  IM  MiMlliii.  DC  20036.. 
B  ttoM  Mid.  kc.  3255  Noopi  Mm  Sod.  #225 1 
_lil  kBi Mn.  k;  3255  IMM  Mw  Sa>.  #225  ■iinili,  1  55400.. 

IMl llM, 21U  &  kMoi  SMI MMl  W 22206 

CMM  iMni.  15327  IM  iOk  M,  #240  Mb  Ijks,  a  33014„ 

liM  M  IMdM,  k,  517  C  SMI.  K  MIMii,  DC  20002 

t  W.  \mit,\M  K  St,  Mr  IMMa.0CM6 : 

~       ,  1612 1  SL.  IM,  #lTOO  Mk«n.  DC  20006.. 


Ml  55400.. 


Uoa  Mi iM.  214  K  Mn SL.  #203  IMoiL  W  53703. 
kpi  uiSiit  Ml  3M  SL.  M  Mk«a.  DC  2(0(7.. 


k. 
k- 


r.2 


emm/cm 


,  k  (l«r.MB«li  Cl) 


<  Jak  Ifi,  k 
AMrioi  MnaM  MalKlinil  Cay 
taMMilM     ~ 

Mb  Hmbb  I 


IkWMll  *  CMM 

MPnpct 

~  '  M  Ml  tl  (Hkn 

jwal.SA_ 
fiwili  Cvriv  CMtnKi,  he 


MO|wCakl.k 

OaiHi 

FM  FMil  kk  li  ClHdiaL  F.$.B. 

Moil  TMOBMiaMi  IMwt 

SlftaM  Cl  Tak  Fmi  •  Fnin  MM  PloMn 

Hi  t  MMi.  k  (F«:SocMl  GMnh  kii  SGS  Ikiilli  tmra.  k) 

CM  M*""  P"P 

Gnky  IMkckvs  or  Amrci,  k 


karicM  OMd  il  Lilt  Mma 
kv  Vrt  MIc  Lkvy 
SKoy  IV  NBvn  nDBniBf 
MMakSMbwe 

GriM  TiMOrtMi  MBtriB  -  M  DmM 

aM«USA.k 

EMi  i(  W.  W.  CMi 


MnMi  CmoM  flf  JMrio 
art  Cl.  RdM  L  (FvMb/FI  Mill  kraknl  Mirt) 
(  Mriki.  k  (FirJicMi  tamm  M  SGS  krtk  MM.  k) 


JMCak 
Ti 


lid 


JBDBaii  M 

Mail  Ml  rf  Om  Oral  Ska,  k 
PiOn  Dai  MkM  M«  Dkiict 

Mm's  mri  kkw  Fori 

SonOakditCi 

kIMI  Ml  or  Mpnn  IM^Klwcs 

aii(MM|l 
Pnpaks.k 
Ui.  Coi  Man'  A» 
IWM  CoioM  Uh  k 


kMH  Trad  k  HMm  PioaviM 
lU 


FM  t  laMr  (Fir:MM|  llnws  RMti  t  Oi) 

MrtYai« 

Bmt  Orates  of  Niw  Hbbco 

SoUk  0t|Hi2k|  OmmiM,  1)90  Gntai  Gow 

PMyk  to  k  Mnca  My 

taoicai  CjouM  Cl 

CataConm 

GMoiSidBtCi 

RiiII,  k 

ltotMHlOa.k 

Man  Faiwj'  FMatiai  of  AiBlnb 


Mcai  IkOnok  Syskns  Lb) 

IP.  Mpi  t  Cl,  k 

jkorei  TMkiI  CmMMi  (USA),  k 

Mail  Puts  £  Ooowka  Mi 

Mn  t  Co  (For:M  Depalmnl  Skra  Co) 

Tata,  k 

RatnoMo,  k 

■bch  UMMnny 

Manii  Md  t  Mm  (For:8aitn  Conpiw) 
Ba^  km  t  H«q  (For:Miiil  ol  Omk) 


GA  TidMlaNS,  k 
MYcrtUklia 


taamaCovaiy 
Hi  t  KmmM.  k  (Fa:MasaitD  Co) 


FkHy 


PIk  15222- 


FnodM  So 

Mpndat  Fonst  Mmilxtinn 

nimnt  kHKli  Co 

roMnk,  k 
GurtMiali,  k 
R.  F.  Ska  tat 
StNTWU. 

PiMSwrtkAsai 

A\iw.iilH*  ol  Anvica  IMads/lntannodll  Poficy  DnMi 
Todd  SMnwib  Con) 
NaboMl  Gtass  AssodiM 
VknilM^iBjK 
AnKnca's  Cufucince 


WMmM  laky  bo«,  k  (FortPietoi  C09) 

Riciivd  UkOB  (  Aaoate,  k  (For:IMiaMl  WPPSS  US  Bo*d  Holdn) 

AriaMil  Poiey  NMai  bov 

(fcwal^  k 

Aiwica  EklraMcs  Asn 

SknCkt_  __ 

HH  •  MOMHR,  RC  irQfHNMMM) 

Hi  1  tanMi,  k  taiPokOk  EMra 
Hi  t  koM,  k  JForSecM  Gonk  On 
GbCi 


rkifc  AHwici.  k) 
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HmoI  T.  lyiwi,  600  Mykal  Aw.,  SW,  #202W  MMiikii.  DC  20024 

ktak  Hxby.  51  M>Mi  Annue  M  York.  NY  10010 ---... 

on  HMoi  Gowmnoit  IMitns.  Inc.  PC  Boi  7006  krtkiOp,  CA  91327-7006.. 


Do.. 


Dm)  L  MMi.  l«l«  N  SI.  NW  Wistaifkn,  K  20036 ■;j:-;j:^::; 

Mmlt  Ptak  MMiri  6  Evas.  1200  M  Hai«Mt  tut.  NW,  #200  WaMjtoiJC  20036     .   ..---... 

iodkkMi  Ml  WkoMki  Pitfc  Stnkik,  Ftaa  Tim  Ik  Hsimafe  Fknool  Cok  Jiraii  CHy,  NJ  07302 . 

I.  A  Mk,  2550  i  SI,  m.  #770  WMMtai.  K  20037..^^^..  

Dak  a  Mk,  Doa  UMi  t  Akrtja  1255  23«d  SI .  NW  Wakftoi,  DC  20037 

I  A  kirtm.  23  W«  Shot  kw  Yorti.  NY  10015 

J.  Man.  1220  I  St..  NW  Wljkwinn.  OC  20005 

Grimii  i  Bwiu",  Ltd.  106  Nortti  Cjrolni  Ave..  SE  Woklftoi,  DC  20003 

Do 

Diaw  iSkW si*  Ciiiw'a:  »^ 

Dwsa  Mk  t  AsMOte.  499  Sooth  CaaW  St..  SwTilO?  WaMfk,  DC  20003.. 


McAkHe  IMy  Fwloi«  Attidi  (  SianBTuS  New  Jasey  Aw .  NW,  #180  WasliinfM,  OC  20001 

Do 

Do - — 

kiMi'ii^'MktBMr'OM^ 

Do - 


Do.. 


Fiakck"D.'HcCM,  1201  Fknylnm  Aw.  MW,  #300  WiMgki,  DC  20004- 
kCM  I  Tiolto,  1100  Camcticiit  Aw..  NW,  #600  Wask«ta.  DC  20036 

Do  

kn«i  McCoy,  11101  Camdiait  Aw..  NW.  #500  WaAn|ki,  U  20036 

Do         

Jok  Miwitt.  1300  19III  SI,  NW.  #501  Wislaiitoi,  K  20036 .-. 

kk  kftMI.  1419  CM  Bridii  tad.  #200  kLon.  VA  22101 

Do 

M  fcOiiii Oi; 'l4«CM''ftii^ 

Do 

Do 

lery  H.  kCoi.  1121 1  SkU.  #100  Sxnaak,  CA  95114 

Do 

Do       

Sa*l  H.  kMk,  122  C  SI,  NW.  #750  W»k0on,  DC  20001 

r  iw  Fra.  PA,  1155  15lli  Stat.  NW,  #400  « 

Do 

Di 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wiskfta,  OC  20005- 


MdkMi  GrKaak  Ma  k.  450  fW  SL,  Ml.  #900  Naknn  DC  20001-5130- 
kyaj,  412  FWStal,  SE  Wi 
Tand  kM  t  kCky,  1125  I 
P  Ma,  1150  r      '    " 


UryD 


.K  20003. 


i  Wvlofki.  I 
.  __„  ..25  ^,  HW  WakHa.  OC  20006.. 
)  CHMCMI  Aw.,  Mr,  #617  NMMki,  K  20036.. 


Mekk  P  Ha,  1150  Coadaaii  aw,  m,  #«i/  WMMa,  w,  aww... 

Ham  Mk  I  AankB,  1655  N.  Fat  Mr  Dim  #7W  Aifota,  VA2220)--. 
Ma  I  CkNkr,  CM,  MMM  Spat  655  15*  Stat,  Ml  *M^  "<= 
Mk  t  rai«.  1150  OoacMt  Aw,  NW.  #617  Wakftoi,  DC  20036 


200(5- 


Eiknik  IM  DMot  t  EdKitia  Fad.  300  I  Stat.  NE.  #200 

220irHI  (Hd  Akodrii,  VA  22314 

Jr.,  1390  PkaO  Di.  kdnk.  W)  20150 


DC  200(2- 


H.  T.  Skw  HaiMy,'l533  M  HaMkt  Aw.  IM  <MMIk  DC  2(jD6 


LA 


Mky  od  OMtaV,  1100  II  StaL  IM,  #1000  Wkogja.  K  20O06         - 
■  Mky  tFoSk,  5101  WnM  Aw..  IM.  #5ilt»Hila|k,  DC  20(16- 


Do- 
Bl- 
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k- 
Oi.. 
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rI  HMwriM,  I 
Maai.l») 


P.a  ta  1017 
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CaoctalAw,  NW,  #1120Wa 
■aiat  SdMT,  2715  M  Stal,  M*.  #300  Wkofki, 
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JM  p:  MM«.  lOOT  Cooctat  ki,  NW,  #112(  WaMk.  K  20036.. 
.-?-»    . --lBir0C200C 


20007. 


k- 
to.. 


Am  gl  C«ik  MM.  1000  CoMCtal  Anm,  NW,  #1200 
Am  ol  Trki  ttaaial  Sckk,  2251  WnM  M,  MM  ^  ,,  ^  .^  —  cc.^ 
Caa  d  Ota  (  SMI  k  Airia  SaM.  TnopeMki  BkL  #4T7  SL  PMI..W.55.1M  - 
(km  1919  PawykM  km..  mTfm  WM 


OC2000(- 
K  20(07- 


StaMnt 

lmTisoo 


OC  20036. 

K  20036 

K  20001- 


OCi 


I  ■.  MClSN  19(1  SI.  NW,  #501 1 
._J  a  Na^  2(27  MBtkkh  Aw.  NW  1    __, 
Jaa  A  km  111  ■oadtatlJ  Aw.,  NW  #200U  „  -",viiivsr 

kSto-MMMr  AcM  Fad,  2940  16(1  k^,  #200-2  Sa  FiODn.  CA  94103- 

Nrft  oavSTkc.  m  min..  m.  #400  wakck.  k  20006.. 

lyML'itaM,'iT(ibi5iii%^ 

SS  (.  Nonya,  1319  F  SL,  Ni*,  #500  WiM|k,  DC  20004 ...- 
Daol  E.  kkka.  2(00 1  SL,  NW,  #200  WiMgaJCMMO    -. 
Ekwd  H  NMa  *.  1600  L  Sl.  NW,  #l».^M|i.OC  20036  - 
Ok*  L  (TBaiy,  ISiiO  19(i  SL.  IM,  #5(1  Wlikga,  K  20036.. 
Otooi  I  Moil  1919  PaoyMk  Aw,.  I 

k - 

k.- - 

to 

J.  DaMblW<irty'."m"l7tt sir 
ObakktBwM,  655  TMAww,  Nor  VSThY  10017 
OHM  ad  mift..  1310  lOd  Start,  HW  WMMkDC 
TkwPOiMaddwr.lUOiSL  —  -=^— 
kta  L  (MnMiiTtkii  Stab 

Ml.  IMO  k  SL.  NW,  #622  I 

1 1  OaMy  Mr  1620 1  Start. 


K2((((.. 


,  1150  ■  SL,  NW,  #300 

)  PA  ta  (00 


20036- 

DC  20036- 


lal  OMk  1100  k  SL.  NW,  #622  WakMo,  DC  20006 
PMM  >  totaly  Mb.  1620 1  StartTgjjM  WiiTrtii, 
Am « Cli7kn» k SI,  NW Wak«ki.  DC20(^^ 


m  9712k- 

'K2«06- 


ta  a.  PHOI.  1015  m  SL.  NW,  #1240  Ifillliinkil,  DC  200K 

HM  t  PMO.  1015  ISd  SL,  "».  #4«2,»MHaJC  20005^- 
Ml  1  PMo.  1090  knot  Am.,  Ml.  #lin  Wukagki  flC20((5.. 

PMi  (W  t  Ota,  2550  kl  SL,  IM,  #800  Wilka|ki.  OC  20(37 

to - - 


VHPOfBluKM 


Fawn'  EdKitiaiil  6  C^Opartiw  Uaai  ol  Amea 
Nor  Yak  Ik  karoct  Covoy 
Cakyrt  S»  Bantko 


Suik  MM*  D'Etkc  e)  de  Cost  de  Molan  D'Ankk 
CowBaa  Ikai  Ba* 
WMa's  Uwa  Fkd  CkooWts 
RJRNrtno,  k 
Dotaoo,  k 

kn»  Gyaily  Tnal  Cl 
Anaica  lytiukiii  ktitute 
Cikk  toScCTC  Bewty 
JEFCO 

PaoB  BrkkaMI  Qwd  6  Oa«k.  k 
Dana  Mk  A  AaKOk  (F«:Nrtnrt  TaM  t 
NrtMl  TortM  t  Mxkki  Assn 
ADAPSO 

SMOan  Crtdoni  DM  Traial  Ostrict 
SM  Start  Dtwkmait  Co  ol  Boda 
Skck  kkmMi  (!rai« 
Ftdart  lad  Ba*  OetaBe  Faid 
SSC  Oiaiiiliiiyri  of  Die  West  Teas  Oaka  ol  Caiaau 
IkM  Savces  AutomMe  Assn 
Teas  Air  Corp 

BrtI  t  HbwI  (Fortamk  Pictures  Vidn  Sa«ces) 
TSO  Fkacal  (Sap 
Maae  Am  ol  Snnks  Daks 
Ikjatt  kkMkwl  Irki  Am 
NMhI  Gala  to  Ptaaw  SMI  Snaity 
JKk  kOakd  Co  (Fa.<tae  kkkltai  Bok.  NA) 
Jack  kOakd  Co  FaMMi  Srtes  Cap  d  Aaaict) 
Jack  ktkkd  Co  (FaSMk  Gaak  di  SaiMwci) 
Ctai  MdMta  Ba*,  NA 
Hkck  SM  Cap  rt  Aaaia 
Soak  Gaakdi  Sawiace 
CMraa  Am  to  HMk  Saks  at  Haa  (CAHSAM) 
Corp 


NatM  Ml  rt  kOpadat  Clkiies  (  Ikwrsilies 
AUbm  OokKta  Calractos,  rt  rt 


ADCSCO  kdaliies.  k 

8EU.k 

BFGaWictCo 
CFUSMOap 
HakatCay 

RaHai  BBones 
RUST  kkaknl  Cap 

■  MakiOo 

Ml  k  OkM  Earn  Tae 
SaaoMcM  Soa  (Swa 
CiakkikTaTiakaMCkia 


tVka 
rtCMdrt 


its 


Ck  rt  Siuaak.  rt  rt. 
Ska  Lad  Trtkoa  Ct 

PiMi  Canian  Oakace,  k 

OWkaanCD  ^ 

kkart  Aoi  rt  kknd  Fkart  Eapkyas 

SakalaMtCBp 

AKkB  Smbii  (ok,  FSB 

Cvknl  Sak|i  (adk  FA 

EbM  *l  Aaaici.  FSI 

Gkrtk  Sakp 

Gkkk  MM  Saacs  (  la*  Am 

Mik  Saai|s  8aA 

NakBHl  SaaMi.  FA 

-^^-^SaaiFM SMIy.  FSB 

BMriMfs  Am 

MMb  (krtacknn  Am.  k 
UhkBaaaOi 
:  kkM  Uk  karan  Ol 
CET 
R-CN* 
TMANkMTiM 


Cat 
CkB  k  Pbmw  SMI  SiCBily 
LadaM  Cakaci  a  CM  r 
Di.  HMbc  Oaka  rt  T 


kpMcrtr 
icrt  BaBbcknn  Am 


tMaCak 

GMFaMM 

GrMCayaTiHl 

kkart  Cmh  k  Pioaw  SMI  Snaily 

IIAT._ 

HkM  Satrt  6  AmoOb 

NkM  Am  rt  hkki  EaapM  rt  B 

U^  Lata  rt  Saae  kMka 

kkarttaanMiCaai 

(£?£& 

taklkaki 

kkMMartkM 
Nlkdatm,k 


Cb 


CokCM 


Mart  kkBkcMd  HMnl 
kkart  Ml  htdaas  (Md 
TakBik 

■   tBrtkkk         _ 
rt  htlnMrt  n^i  AMtak 
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I  Gwani.  ms  I  stmt.  M).  #1300 
I  PHU  UTS  E|*  St.  M.  f  no  Wlrtilllll.  K  2000t . 


K2003(... 


K2000i- 


■dMi  ti  mk  lilt  p  SL  w  MMtfn  ocltntZ 


■dMitlMKliltP 

jMiiMEtm 
bm  N|iM  im  I  su  Mr 
jMiBinuii4iismM.«c 

MilSkSMMit%v.lSOI 

Hi. 


K  20001... 
DC2tOS3.. 


K2M3t. 

DC200»: 

K2ooas.. 


Mfmm  1000  SmO  Ahm  SMk.  W  WI04.. 


Fnvtaql*. 


i  (*»  BHi  414  IMal  Smri  QMdmHi,  OH  4U02.. 

I  no  is»  St.  m.  #1100  lumai.  k  2000s 


tm  I SM.  m.  #320  Wmirtiii.  K  20O3t 
- I  Im..  Dm. 


1110 


#1050 


K2000S.. 


Di- 
li- 


im  ■  SM.  M.  nk  fta  Mulmpti. 

tal.  W,  #4IS  Wlilitlli.  oc  20n(. 

^mk  M*M,  173S  iMT  Mt  anw,  nw.  #sn 

2»  «.  Ml  SM  Nw  M,  m  10024 


IM«  Sim  taHl  (  FaMT.  im  ■  SM.  M.  nk  r 
MO  i  mC  i«  CMcM  Im,  m.  #41jlMimi 
IMH  IkHMi  Bb  t  MM*,  173S  M IM  toMi, 


K  20036... 


K  20006.. 


•M  a  taiA  2S4*  M  St  #2«-2  S*  Fann.  O  MIU^. 
MM  P.  gt,  15W  tg  SM.  ■>■  #S2S  WKiitjiiJC  200tt 
lifc  I  null  nil  -    -^  -  -- T'-  "-  —*'  'I'"  " 


;  20036... 


■i*ij  |te  tan  SL  W  MMMi.  oc  20036 . 

ST SUmj- Olta  JmThM m SMk  C«iM SLSK.  #407  OMivtai.  K  20003- 


$&' 


im  M  M  Am..  M.  #3n  MMta;  DC  20006- 

M^2C 


lt2S 


120036.. 


lUI 


1015  lai  ai^  *.  #»?  iM 

6111  fmttm  Bmm*  M  MM.  GA  3t32t.:".:ZI 

PA  I*  m  SiTSOh,  Iff  14110 ..- 

14SS  Immtmm  ta..  Mr,  #500  (taMoik  K  20004 
^^^       #210  HmSTdC  20036. 


K  20005.. 


HmTMi.  fM  MM  An,  ar.  #700  NMlM.  K  20024 

Mrito  t  JMMn  Miiiik.  Mr.  #iioiii3Mii.  oc  20006..- 

M  t  Md'llUlM  SM,  Mr  WMllMi,  K  20036 ^..... 


SlM&M^MM^lSll'il^^AV.  IM 


I  #65 


lAw..Stl»iilMii.  K200e3. 
I  taw,  10  20(00... 


MtMMl  MtL  1710  K  SL  Ml,  #iao  MUMai.  K  20006 

Mb  turn  omI  imt.  i5n  I  SM.  iw.  #i(es  m 


K  20005... 


1627  tn  SI.  Mr,  #610  NMMl.  DC  20006- 
r- -iMlH.IiC20l 


kc.  2300  n  SI,  Mr,  #600 


;  20037.. 


L  Ml;  1050  CMcM  Am.  IM,  #300  WMfloii,  DC  20036  „ 

F.  Mm.  I12S  2011  St.  Mr,  #400  WmIMm,  DC  20036 

■  I  JMoM,  1325  IM  ShMl.  Mr,  #103  Widiiiftai.  K  20036 .... 

I  Mk,  2M  M  /Ma  Mr  Yrt.  m  10166 

1.  Mm  51  IMw  Amm  Nw  Vat.  NY  lOOlC. 


■Ma  N.  Ma.  611  !*■  Im..  M,  #605  IWMn.  DC  20004 „„ 

Mat  S.  Ml,  Mv  I  SMaa  1747  Ftaoitan  hi.  m  Htmem.  DC  20006 .. 

M 1.  Ml.  IMCMCM  Am..  Mr.  #2^  KMnriai.  U  20036^. 

Mm  Mb  i  «*>,  655  IS*  Start.  Mr.  #250  MaMta,  DC 

laai  W.  knTinO  K  SI.  IM.  #1201  NaAaflM,  K  20006 . 
MOW.  49«T25A  Xm  Ok.  OH  45371 


DC  20005- 


■C 
S* 


324  Farti  SM.  Nl  WiMM.  DC  20002 
»,  #120011 


s*  MM  mma,  6U  iw  SI.  m.  #121 
tai  H  S«r.  1306  IM  SL.  Ml,  #501  «x 
Mb  I.  SartB.  1515  «Mi  DM  AiMai, ' 
■M  t  Sa«a  ■.  14a  OM  IM^Mi. 


ilMafbii,  DC  20005- 

«lsla|lBiriX20036 

B.iMT2209 


#200  HdmVA  22101.. 


Jan  0.  Salii.  DM  SaM  H«  Mb  6  UxW  1025  Tbnas  Mow  SI,  IM,  #700  Wataiftai,  DC  20007.. 
Ol.. 
Di- 


I T.  SctML  1000  UMi  tUL  Mifhl.  VA  22209 -.- 

I  ■.  StbiM  Ji,  1333  M  lliaalBi  Am..  Mr.  #600  UMbibii.  DC  20036- 

M  ■.  SdMbM,  17»  laM  St.  N»  WllbMi.  DC  20010 .--. 

■  ScbM,  »1  3lJt  Start.  IM  WiMlbi.  DC  20007 

M  Hmm  ScrtL  19H  flMirtiiii  Am.,  RW.  #300  NalBilhi.  DC  20006 

Ma  J.  SaMB.  P.a  M  M  SrtI  Ula  ay,  UT  MHO 

1 1  GbMi,  IIOO  Madartb  Anw.  IW  WiMM,  DC  20036 

"       "'  H.DC»0Q6.. 


I  (  Mi.  1627  X  St.  IW.  #1000 


,  1025  Cliiiiriml  M.,  NW  Wdattan,  K  20036 -. 

Qnii'SiM  6  Amk..  be.  »1S  Plin  Start  Mnaita,  VA  22314 

Ub  9bk  1200  1711  SL.  Mr  Wiibubi,  K  20036 

mmkiiim. 444  Natk OpW SL. NW,  #711  Wataibn. K  20001 

Dl 

Ol... — 

SbiM  SMiaki  S«  Na«  CtaW  SL,  NW,  #300  NabMbi.  K  20001 

Sbgi Savta brtM.  be.  IWiCiaadM  Am.  NW  wdaMn.  K  20036- 
~     I L  Sb^rtay.  17M  Natk  L|a  Start  Aribftai,  VA  "^ 


L  SbM.  ta  nan  ORb.Mr,  fWp  Watajtoi,  K  20005- 
wt  Nw  Wn 


t  fbii.  919  ini  Start.  NW  Wataftai,  DC  20006.. 


.  SkaMi  1111  Natk  19li  Start.  #700  Maftai. 
Sh*,  4149  f tliirt  Am..  NW,  #234  W«ba|fe 


VA  22209.-. 
DC  20000- 


QaM  L  SaM.  1201  Paaiibwii  Am.,  NW,  #7W  Wnb^tai,  K  20004.. 

Mart  F.  SaiOi.  1090  «b«a«  Km..  NW.  #1100  Wab^bn,  DC  20005 

Sai  Hipi  SaiNi,  444  Natk  CaaU  k.  MW.  #711  WiMjtai,  DC  20001 .... 

Mba  k  Saik.  453  Na>  bn«  Am..  SI  WabMtai,  DC  20003 

Gaa Sqrta,  140 CImmHi  lac laiaie.  wmsi 

a 


Enptoia/Clint 


QvHiTu  TfldnrtO|Ml  he 

Cndiic.  idc 

Fftedom  lo  Atfwrtoi  CortHIm 

botal  BaafM  lib 

Nrtanrt  Am  hr  Fonipi  SIMM  AKan 

NmieNrtni 

U.SA  CortWai/FdMii  Vnirt  ReAioini 

Pidlic  AsMb  Hrtdnp,  LP 

Trtacco  brtikib 

aai 


TiaupatjM  Brakas  Cmbmce  of  Anaici,  be 

Raio  man  Uwni,  Dst  #3.  NWBA.  AFl-OD 

BmfnH  IMpmint  Cop 

Umn  rt  ConcaMd  Scantists 

Nrtanrt  CM  Trtniaai  Assn.  Inc 

Nitaul  A»  rt  Brealasten 

AiiNnciR  Nhms'  Assn 

Amaicai  lata  Bosness  Devrtogment  CoRscrtwn 

Naojo  Nitjoial  Heiltti  Fouiditm,  be 

bbnutoi  Industry  Assn 
0|il«y  A  Mrtto  PuUk  Affan 
Aimneai  Conci  n  Educrtiai 
Chase  MaMtai  Sa*,  NA 


comoH 

Slai  t  Gaitar 

WnHaMCk  Mutual  Ufe  tasuran  C> 

Awaieai  bswance  Assn 

Cnaol  on  Resaardi  6  Tednology 

On*  Mrt  Dam,  be 

NarttaTo^iiNiar  Action  Fund 

Nabnl  Cort  Assn 

AnwbtlWef 

Convnon  Cause 

Lloyd's  US  Cofp 

Blue  Cnss  «  Bbe  Stab  Assn 

SMI  Oil  Co 

Stone  i  Webster  Entineomf  Corp 

American  Bankers  Assn 

SMar  Tectmoloa  Enterprises,  be 

UtaA  PlMer  t  Li(M  Co 

Conbif  Gbss  W01I1S 

SWIOiiCo 

Natbnal  Fat  ol  Independent  Business 

RepuMc  ol  Gttrtniata 

Robot  I  Dercckia  of  Rlnde  Island,  be 

Wasbngton  Lobby  Group.  Inc 

yUaslMigton  Lobby  Group.  Inc  (For:(>ieston  Corp) 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Akai  GunBi.  (Drexel  Bumliam  Lambert,  be) 

Business  Coattion  for  RICO  Reform 

Craabn  Securities,  be 

Energy  Contractors  Pnce-Anderson  Group 

Lewr  Birtlias  Co,  he 

Cabot  Corporation 

Euromissile 

FMC  Corporation 

jlananScieiices  Con 

bcOonnel  Douglas  Corp 

Royal  Ordnance,  Inc 

Sysbms  Flannng  Corp 

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  ttw  Aging 

New  York  Foreign  Freigtit  Forwards  t  Biokers  Assn 

Adamar  ol  New  Jersey,  Inc,  el  al 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company 

Dreal  Bumbam  Lambert.  Inc 
Bwiiifton  Northem,  Inc 
Associated  Financial  Corp 
Chewon  USA,  Inc 

Regknal  Railroads  of  America 

Nabonal  Comm  to  l>reserve  Social  Security 

American  Gas  Assn 

Jack  McOonaU  Co  (For^hase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA) 

Jack  McDonaH  Co  (For:Hitadii  Saks  Dxp  of  America) 

Jack  McDonaU  Co  (For:Socirte  Gaierrte  de  SurvataMX) 

Greens  Citek  Mining  Co 

OnnatSntans,  be 

Truckeeurson  kngabon  District 

TRW.  be 

National  Assn  of  Trade  6  Technical  Schods 

Nahnl  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc 

Hi  A  Knowttoi,  Ik  (For:Societe  Generate  thru  SGS  North  America,  be) 

Amencan  Colege  of  Surgeons 

Utah  IHiwer  A  light  Co 

Sociele  Generate  de  Surveillancx 

(koB  Health.  Inc 

Single  Service  Insbtute,  Inc 

Nabonal  Farmers'  Federabon  of  Ausbaka 

American  Psydiobgcal  Assn 

IMe  Company  (For  Nabnal  US  BondMders) 

Keefe  Company  (For  New  York  Qty  Council) 

Me  Compaiy  iFor:New  York  Hospital) 

American  Israel  Pubkc  Affairs  Comm 

Piinbni  Indusbies  of  America,  be 

Dalbs/Ft.  Worth  btemational  Airport 

IBJ  Schroder  Bank  A  Trust  Co 

Mabe  Hirtaid  Baiks,  Inc 

Nabonal  Assn  ol  Foferal  Credit  Unions 

CubanAmerican  Freedom  Coalition,  be 

Hi  A  Koowltoi  (ForiSodete  Generate  thru  SGS  North  America.  Inc) 

Teitron,  Inc 

Pacific  lebsis  Group 

Benebdal  Management  Corp 

Edisoi  Ebclric  Mbtub 

Pagonis  A  Donnelly  Group 

Ul  Air  Group 
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Orgaazrtbn  a  bdNiduil  Fib« 


Spat  bdusbbs,  be,  711  W  Bar  A 

~  Dmi  Spatanai,  1707  I  St ,  NW.  #300  W{ 


#320  Wttsbr.  TX  7759M00I 

1.  DC  200364202 

Snts  Bode  (  Hotmswntk,  1015  ISb  St,  NW  ffasbngtan.  DC  20005..-.. 

Waibr  Staflod,  105  S  22nd  Strert  New  Yak.  NY  lOOIO 

Stahrtirtdas  b  Amaica.  Tnntb  t  Assedrtes  750  Baka  Bridng 

bne  Srtbr  Stake,  1111  N  St.,  NW  Wasbngtm.  K  20036 

Dand  Mtiiael  Strtai,  1615  H  Start,  NW  IMbigbn.  K  20062 


MN  55402. 


SMtAoe  t  Mnsoi,  1330  CamecbaH  Am..  NW  IMaigbn,  DC  20036 - 

fctat  B"SMlt 'iOMWihSLiiw^ 

Taon  f.  Sbaat  Sbaat  aid  ibMrt  nOI  CaMdal  Anmi,  Ml,  #910  Washaibi,  DC  20D36.. 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 

Warai  L  SttcUi,  2315  M  SL,  NW  WKbnftan,  K  20036 


R  Mh  Staw.  ibb  500A.  to  69  lOOliiiyland  Am..  NE 


K  20002- 


Oo.. 


Cay  N.  Sbupp,  23  Wal  Sbert  New  York.  NY  10015 — 

Suan  SbabM.  490  I'Ertail  Ptaa  East,  SW.  #4200  Wasbngtan.  DC  20024 

Suthatab  AsB  t  Bianai,  1666  k  Sbert,  NW,  #tOO  WtNiMbn.  K  20006 - 

kBBh  C.  Swidbr.  1000  Thanas  kftarsai  St..  NW  WasbMtm,  DC  20007 

Thomas  N  Tate,  1725  DeSates  St ,  NW  Wasbngtan.  K  2W36 

-  ■      NW  WasbMbn,  DC  20036- 


Thadier  Proffitt  t  Wood.  Sute  512  1140  CanB:bcut  Ave 
Do 


Thnaaai  Man  A  Hulson.  1730  Pansyfvaka  Am,  NW.  #1250  Wnhntbn,  K  20006.-. 

rahe  Catan  A  PWeo.  1750  Pansyhoba  AMme,  NW  WaMftai,  DC  20006 

Mliey  B  Tianmrtl.  1020  19th  Short.  NW  Wasbngtan,  DC  20036 .-.. 

Trunbk  A  Assoartes.  750  Baker  Buikbig  706  Second  Ave.  Sailh  Miimniti,  MN  55402- 


Do.. 


Sbphai  Til,  1925  K  St.,  NW,  #206  Wasbngtan,  DC  20006 

Wn  M.  Tuma,  1875  Eye  St,  NW.  #400  Wartagtan,  DC  20006 

Edmrd  M  UiscM.  1424  16th  St.  NW.  #701  Wntaigtan,  DC  20036.. 
Carol  Veiby,  1390  Piccard  Dme  Rodnie.  MO  20650- 


Vema  liblert  Bemhard  Mcpherson  A  Hand.  Chtd.  1660  I  Sbert.  NW,  #1000  Wsbngta,  K  20036.. 
Do.. 

a- 

to.. 


Vinson  A  Ebbs,  1455  Pansyban  Am.,  NW,  #100  Wsbngtan,  OC  20004-1007 _ 

Un  D  Voba.  1333  New  Hanpsbre  Am.,  NW,  #600  Wasbiton.  DC  20036 

Vobntay  Hoaitrts  of  Amaica,  be.  1150  Ca«Kbc«t  Aw..  Mr.  #900  Wasbngtan,  K  20036  .-••----- 
Frokrick  PjSaite,  Cakntada  Wickashan  A  Talt  1333  New  Hanpsbre  Aw.  NW  Wasbi«tan.  K  20036.. 

Susai  SMphaoai  Watbn.  1667  K  St.,  NW,  #410  Wasbntan,  K  20006 

Chats  E.  Watar  Assoiatas,  be.  1730  Pamsybaua  Aw.,  Sw  Wasbngtan,  DC  20006 

a — 

a 

a.. 


DC  20036- 


Walax  (  bhoids.  1150  Camcttcut  Aw.,  NW,  #507  Wt 
KrirtI  Wain,  1730  K  St,  NW,  #703  Washbiba.  DC  20006. 

Susai  M.  Walsh.  1725  De  Sales  St,  NW  WaSwgtan,  K  20036 

Rita  S.  Walbrs,  1875  Eye  SI .  NW,  #800  Wasbngtai.  DC  20006 

WasbMtai  Lobby  Group.  Inc.  325  l^ennnfvania  Aw.  SE  WBbn|bn.  OC  20003 
Jxk  Wrtsni.  Dow  Lohies  A  Abatsni  1255  Twoitv-tbid  St.,  M  Wa 
Cat  L  Watt  Jr..  1745  bffosoi  Davis  Hwy,  #1200  ArbMbn.  VA  22202 

WrtBbr  A  Sheffirtd,  1200  Ne»  Hanpsbre  Aw,  NW,  #350  Wasbngtan ^  ...^ 

WrtaiR  Chartcriab  Beai  A  Mdlnitt,  1747  Pbmsybaaa  Ave.,  NW,  #1000  Wasbngtan,  K  20006... 

a 


DC  20037- 


i,OC  20036.. 


a., 
a.. 


:  Start.  NW  Wasbntan.  K  20004.. 


Rrtxrt  Weir,  Dow  Ubnes  A  Afeatsoi  1255  Twaity-Ibrd  St.,  NW  Wasbngtan.  U  20037 . 

Biyait  L  Wrteh,  1200  17th  St,  NW  Wasbngtan,  DC  20036 

WrtKod  Wegmai  A  Hrtf,  1775  Pamsyhoba  Aw.,  NW,  #450  IWasbngton,  K  20006 

a - 

a 

Carol  Wemn.  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
INeibr  ReynoUs  Harrison  A  ScMe.  be.  Swte  600  1317  F  [ 

a 

a 

lany  White,  1909  II  St..  NW  Wasbngtan.  K  20O49 

Panela  J  Whitted,  1700  R  St .  NW.  #502  Wasbngtan.  OC  20006 

iMrew  F  Wiessner,  Kogovsrti  A  Associates  3600  S  Yosemite.  #830  Dana,  00  80237.. 

Do        

WMinsai  Baka  Knaar  A  Qubn,  1735  Niw  Yak  Aw.,  NW  Wabngtan,  K  20006 

a 

a 

Rdiat  P.  m.  955 1'aifait  Plaza,  SW,  #1203  Wasbngtan,  DC  20024 - 

a 

a — • 

Faith  Wibms,  600  New  Hanpshn  Ave,  NW  Wasbnjton,  DC  20037 

Prter  Wiians.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Wasbngton,  DC  20036 

Williams  t  Jensen.  PC .  UOl  Coaacbcut  Aw.  NW,  #500  Wadbtgtao,  DC  20036 

Wayne  D  Willis,  1025  Connecticut  Aw..  NW,  #704  Wasbngtan,  DC  20036 -. 

Wilmr  Cuder  A  Pickemg,  2445  M  SbMt,  NW  Wasbngtan.K  200371420 „ 

a- 
a.. 


Craig  S  Wilson,  4500  VCstrt  Pakway  East  Bbthantan,  NY  13903 
kibn  P  Winbun,  Wnkum  Assoaates,  be  453  New  brsiy  Aw.,  SE 


DC  20003- 


a.. 
a., 
a., 
a., 
a., 
a- 
a.. 
a., 
a., 
a- 
a- 
a- 
a- 
a.. 
a.. 


bseph  B.  Wmkbaan.  1250  Canarbcut  Aw,  NW,  #620  Wakbttan,  U  20036 -. 

Wnsteal  Mcguire  Secbest  A  Mbick.  PC.  1700  Macaibk  aias  BuHibig  Dallas.  TX  75201 .. 
Wnston  A  Sbawn.  2550  M  SL,  NW.  #500  Wasbngtan,  OC  20037.. 


WbOnp  Sbmsai  Pubam  A  Ihbets,  1155  Onmcboil  Aw.,  NW,  #1000  Wasbngtan,  DC  20036.. 

a 

a — • — 

a 

lary  L  WMrs,  P.O  Bn  202  Pbrre,  SO  57501-0202 

Dbnne  Witte,  1925  A  St,  NW,  #206  Wasbngtan.  DC  20006 

Wonder  Thrtn  A  Fagrtiai,  1615  I  St..  NW,  #720  Wasbngtan,  K  20038. 

a 

a 


Eapbya/CM 


Ubbd  Artncs.  be 
PrtroJan,  LU 
Commarty  Service  Sodety 

Ed«1  Seanais  Oiervi  A  Mrttalt  (ForBwbigta  Northern,  be) 

Chanber  of  Conmerce  of  the  US 

American  Ejqrss  Co 

BeaSbins  A  Co 

Krtbart  Oaai  bdKtnes  Assn 

Haaaiba 

■annesL  ac 
SnrtkOaaaOap 
rabaib 

Oabcrt  Predaas  A  DrtMBs  Assn 
Lei(w  of  Raal  Volas  Edujbon  ftojecl.  be 
LeagM  rt  Rwal  WAeiv  be 
Morpn  Guaaily  Trust  Co 
tool  Cap 
Brtia«Taft.bc 

Airaspaoe  bdusbbs  Assn  d  America,  be 
SavlMsBank  lib  tasuran  Co 
Sanngs  Ba*  Ufe  bmnoe  Fnd 
-  ■     ■  -  '•     to  Drtert  H.R281/S492 
Toyota  Disbibitars,  be 

Rial  A  Hacy  (F«:Mrtual  rt  Onohi) 


EnaQf  Srai4y  Mcy 
SlahMbrs  a  A 


Amaica 
AbanoetaSaw  Energy 
Gn^ftcilie  Corp 

Fedaakai  fa  Amencan  bmngiabon  Rrtora 
CNAbsaanoeCo 
CentalGrtI 

Fatal  abd  Dipt  Stores,  be 
tavestmnt  Compaiy  bsbbite 
STVEnbneos 

Fidetly  Ibnaganeit  A  Resardi  Co 
Nrtanal  Assn  rt  Tnde  A  T«bKil  Sdnrts 

Anaican  tVire  Praducas  Assn 
jGMison  &  JonnsiM 
CBS  Recorts  Grnv 


Rrst  Tens  Smiics  I  Loan 

QuKiCBip 

SouQcni  Conpny  Servnes,  Inc 

Anistar  Corp 

Amehcin  Busmcss  Conference 

Agoyce  Wigras  Asa  of  Anerica,  hs 

TobKxo  hB&Me 

Prestai  Corp 

Stmtey  Pracaon 

Rodwd  hrtenyboRil  Corp 

Colorado  SSC  ProiKt 

My  AssisM  iMif 

My  Services.  Inc 

WHmbU  Assb  o«  WWcaler-DctTtirtors 

Nabonal  Fed  a  bdcpcndent  BusiMSS 

SMey  Pnosan 

Amencan  PsyebIhgKal  Assn 

Amaican  BtfsinQS  Cadcrence 

JAB  Mwaganenl  Cawany 

Nabaul  kidyndait  Enaty  Producers 

EnMOMNntal  Action 

Moiadi  Capital  Cap 

Springs  tadustras,  be 

US.  Mr.  be 

American  Assn  of  Rebred  Pasons 

Padkc  Roources.  be 

Ameicai  Prtic  land  Eahaige  Co 

Wiyahausa  Company 

ApKke  Capaabon 

Empire  Bbe  Crass  A  Bbe  Stab 

lOOaCCO  HaUMU 

taMdy  tanks  A  CMtan  Engaevs 

Transaassbn  Agon  of  Nathan  CaHoma 

Wesbauls  Water  Distrct 

New  York  Life  bsurance  Compaiy 

Common  Cause 

Km  Norris 

(jA  Tecknrtogcs,  be 

American  Bnadcasbnga,  be 

American  Teitte  Manufadurers  bdusbbs.  be 

RM  Company 

New  Yak  State  Efednc  A  Ga  Cop 

bnaican  Asairt  Equipmail  Lessors 

AnKrican  ArtOMobw  Insbg  Assn 

Amaican  Fbandal  Sawce  Asai 

Baiefajal  Mttganail  Cap 

Burttngtan  Northim.  be 

Gmn  My  Packaging  Co 

GEOPiMhds 


legpltAPbtt 
McDainell 


Douglas  Corp 
Mclortk  Stertnabcts  Corp 
Nabairt  Asai  rt  ASCS  Canty  Office  Empbyees 
Paauoiia 
Quanen  Corp 

RosabagM  Estate  Eqaly  Faid.  be 
Rial  Tranpat  Cap 
U.S.  Air,  be  _ 

Nabonrt  Assn  rt  the  Raiadebig  bdusliy 
Rert  Estate  Coanl 
Emason  Rab)  Corp 
Amaica  West  Aiknes.  be 
BuwalB,  be 

IBJ  Sdnda  Ba*  A  Trust  a 
Nabairt  VrtKk  Leasmg  Assn 

Abanoe  to  Saw  Enrp 

can  HBurers 


Aban  rt  Aaaian  i 
Cap 
laiaaa 
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CB&hc 

GHifi»ftcific  Corp 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

*A1I  alphuiumenc  chancten  and  mooeUry  amountt  refer  to  receipU  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraph*  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1987: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recoko,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deab  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETUKN  I  OMCINAL  TO:  THE  CUEU.  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  EETItESENTATIVBi,  OFFICE  OF  KEOO«IIS  AND  lEGBTKATION,  MM  LONGWOKTH  HOUB 

OFFICE  BUIUNNG,  WASHINGTON.  D£.  JISU 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PURUC  RBOORD6,  212  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  MJILDING.  WASHINCTON,  DXI.  2SSW 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETFEK  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  BIGHT  OF  THE  "BEPOBT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELUMINAKY"  report  ("Regiitration"):  To  "regiiter,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirementt  of  the  Act 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

PURSUAhTT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


Ut 


SiL 


(MMk«M 


roENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  oa  ITEM  "A".— (a)  In  GENEaAL.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  ''Emphytt".—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  On  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  Of  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  {such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— 1o  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Refobts.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reportt  are  filed  by  their  agents  oc 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reportt  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reportt  are  filed  by  their  employert. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1.  Stote  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agenu  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reportt  for  this  Quuler. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  <M  ITEM  "V.—Rtports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reportt  as  he  has  employert,  except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naniag 
both  persons  n  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  M  ITEM  •fy.—ia)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 8  302(e). 

(ft)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  . 

(<r)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  CMrh  calendar  quarter  m  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ia  connectioB  dierewith: 


I.  State  approximately  how  long  legisUtive  inter- 
estt  are  to  continue.  If  receiptt  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interestt  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2, 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interestt  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interestt  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  sututes  and  bills;  (ft)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  du- 
tions  of  sututes,  where  known;  (^  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  persoa 
filing  has  caioed  to  be  taaued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  leg^lative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (ft)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distributiaa, 
(^  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  fiUi^  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  spwx  is  needed.) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registratioa)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sttte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  ««"»«;  and,  if  far 
an  agent  or  employee,  sute  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  '•Quarterly"  Report  disregard  tha  ilem  t:¥  and  fill  omi 
Hems  "D"aiul  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report."^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIHCATION 

P)aiitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  I  % 
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Non  m  ITEM  "D."— W  IN  GENERAL.  The  uam  -cotitributioii"  mctudes  amflMmt  of  fhu.  When  an  oraanizalkw  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
■Miter  ■  a  cMMaiga  xllf-i-i-g  to  iaflucace  legidatioa.  money  received  by  >uch  organization  or  individual— for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution." 
The  lem  "oaatritatioa'  ifl*itrt  a  gift,  iMbacription,  loan,  advance,  or  depoait  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  profniie,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  Ml  legally  enlbre—ble.  lo  wmkie  a  contribution"—!  3(a(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(*>  IF  THIS  REFOUT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  gmeroL  Item  "D"  is  dengned  tor  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendttuies  are  made,  or 
win  be  made,  in  1 1— frtina  with  ItgiilMiw  intercats. 

CO  Jtiii»ti  iffmirtm  Unm  tad  laMtUmh—A  boaiaeas  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  in 
nil  iiiiliag  to  ialhieace  Irgislatinn  tmt  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  tfie  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
iMu  «J»|  with  iIm  inniirnriig  nf  hghlslina    ii  ill  hs-  r  nr  rrrrr"  ' r~* '■'^■|fi-  ■-  ^~-  fc-"-  -»pi~H;«»~.  t»  lop^ 

Cm)  fffTfy^  of  MtM-purfOte  Organattlkms.—Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
jl^l^il  hgjluiiai  Sach  organizatioas  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  conlributioas.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
ttf^  .Airf.  a  used  far  sach  expodilunj  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
pwpoae.  Therefore,  ia  reponiag  noapt%,  sach  orgauwiions  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  djies,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
hMis.  However,  ewh  muUfcloT  of  SSOO  or  more  ■  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legisUti  ve  purposes. 

(e)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.-<i)  In  generoL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5" 
(received  far  services)  Md  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursemenu).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  sutement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  11  ■■■Im"'  yo«  for  aU  expeaditorcs  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

fn)  Em^kfor  as  OmtrUmtor  of  SSOO  or  ilfcraL— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not 
•ecessary  to  report  sach  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reporied  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 
givca  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBimONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fm  in  every  Maok.  K  the  mmwa  to  any  numbered  item  is  "Noae,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 
Utttipis  (other  than  loam)  Conlributon  cfSSOO  or  More  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

I   t_  Dims  ami  aneasmenis  '^"  ****'  '*'*'*  *"*"  ""^^  contributors? 

*•  *~~ ,  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": | 

2.  S>~— —....Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  S. PriiMed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  |4.  in  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $. Reccipls  fitw  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  lomis)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

-   -               «      •  _i «_        J /        _!._    «_  — ,.  \  day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

5.  S Received  for  sefv«»(e.g.,  alary,  fee.  etc.)  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  p^p^    approximatdy  the  size  of  this  page, 

<L  S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "5")  tabulate  daU  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

7.  S Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30, 

g.  % TOTAL  liom  Jan.   I  through  thb  Quarter  (Add  "6"  and  "7")  September  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 

following  example: 

U«u  Recened--^  term  'contributio--  i»:hKie.  ^  .        loan  .  .  ."-i 302(a).  ^^^^       ^^ ^^ ^^^ o/Contnbutor 

9.  % .TOTAL  aow  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period-  from  Jan.  I  through 19 ) 

Ml  S Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

It.  S Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1.7«S.OO    The  Roe  Corporation,  251 1  Doe  BIdg..  Chicago,  III. 

12.  1_ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbunements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  aa  ITEM  "V.—^a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
valae,  and  inchides  a  contract,  proniae.  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"—}  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
~E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertammeat  Oteni  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

FiD  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expemdlturts  (odier  than  loans) 

1.  1 Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "t") 

3.  S. Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

4.  S Prialed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  %. Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

ii.  S Tdepbone  and  telegraph 

7.  S. Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

S.  S JUI  other  expenditures 

9.  $...,. .TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  T^ 

10.  S..- Expended  during  previous  (Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $. TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and 


Loans  Made  to  Others— "T\>t  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  . . .  han  . . 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  cfSIO  or  More 


1302(b). 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  pUin  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  lo  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount,"  "[>ate  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        RoePrintingCo,  3214  Blank  Ave,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:    Britten  ft  Bhiten.  3127  Gremlin  BIdg., 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

■10")  $4,l5aOD    TOTAL 
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(kiaiallgi*  kdMHlFiii 


Mirt  1  Ant.  161 
MlAIM.2l»0H 


ieiSHSM«.IW 


DC  200(2- 


Stsrt.  Mr  NaMilha.  OC  20031. 


OntiH  R*id,70H«9a«.30»HwllwV«A.W  10270  ....„ 

Pari  C.  MMaMUl  1<»  SI.  "'.  #3"  ««*H»  OC  20005...       ..-^..--....-.....^-j,-.. 
Bat  J.  iSiTMi*  T«N<  Hrtv  t  lAi  Oa  CkM  MaMlai  Ptas  Ma  1M.  MY  UMS  . 
BMt  taH*.  IMI  Oria  SM  NaoaM,  M  i 
- HIW,  #M01 


OariBA. 


S. 


l«OKStMl.l 


i  22314.. 


Adiai  to  CiiM't  MHiaat  20  Unanto  M  C 
Ma  J.  MMt,  2000  ^anfliliii  «m.,  M.  #000 


0C2O0OS ..-.. 

W  02138... 

K  20000 


I  H.  MkS%  Maw  Hi  111  Paani.  m  10$77 
1 1  fUnm,  1S75  E«  Stat  Mr,  #300 


44020  «ra*MK  DC  20!H!(^. 
M.  hraat,  NY  1 


a  Mai,  ino  K  Stat.  M  Wlllirtii,  DC  i 
R  MM,  nil  ISIIl  SL.  I0«,  #303 IM 


DC  20006.. 


flaiaai  HmMh  taa  il  Maria,  Ik.  1725  OMta^.M 
iggtih  iiliiil.  820  Swap  <Sa5.  » 1302  Hal  Wi.  Wf 
iSit  1  Hm.  in  I^M  On..  IM  MtHifm.  DC  200inL. 
CnM  H.  TSUI.  2001 1  St.  Mr.  «304  MiSi.  K  20030. 
dJ)  1  iSaW  I  Stat  Mr,  »710  Wiill^hi.X  20006 


U  20030.. 


10(17 


(C  20030.. 


(DM  S.  Nha,  1730  ■  St,  Ml,  #007  IMJfihs.  DC  2003(  ..^. 
HaM  XtalMrti,  Uli  I  Sb«t  Mr;#4a  WwOi^lt  K  2003( 
tk CHMaaa t  MnaiOai Mrta.  lioi  WkaiMMMO.  #100 «r 
Nr  MSToaMcS;  Ik,  1730  P—ntaii  Am..  Ml.  #205  Kaki 


C  2020 


MaflaLVA 

la«liiiirK2l 


oraiai|iai. 


120  Natl  lt»  Stat.  #410  MMai,  W  22201. 
nanrt  Asm  cf  Aaaica.  1709  tar  Yak  Am..  MrWiiiiigii^K  20000.. 
l*TAiM.I33r 


Air  FMcbt 

Air  TiMcOmM  Aia.  he, 

>^^''^'»*>^^-.—   -:>600«-tait  DC  20004.... 
I k  tm*KL  1331  Cwvtaii  Am..  Ml,  §mm3Stm,  DC  20004 
DaM  /I  Atai.  im  ■  S»s«t*ir#700  ia«i  WltaHMjC  2006 
Alai  Gaiv  Stnaa  Haai  (  NH,  1333  tai  HltaliR  AM,  Ml.  #400 

Dt 

D«„ 

Dt 

Di 

Od 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

Do. 

Dt 

Dt 

Di 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do ., 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

Do.- 

Do 

Oi 

Do 

Dt — 

Do- 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


222W- 
20000 


DC  20(30.. 


Dt.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dt.. 
Dt- 
Oo- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do- 
Dt- 
Dt- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Dt- 
Dt- 
Do- 
Do„ 
Do- 
Do - 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Alalu  Pulp  Cap.  P.O.  Bn  1050  SiOiai.  AK  99835. 

lanes  J  Hxfimt.  1575  Ey«  StnH.  IW  WadiMton.  K  20005 

DouH  C  AleiMfer.  CadMlafef  Wdiersliiiii  t.  lift 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Kaai  D.  Ahnada,  1(15  H  SkMt  Mr  IMa«lBi,  DC  200(2.. 


1333  Nn  Hamta  Am.,  Mr  UntaflM.  OC  20030 .. 


RitaO  F.  M.  Srti  800  1901  Mrik  Han  Strttl  ilriMai.  VA  22209 
Ma  D.  AlH.  c/t  Dot  Dtas  t  Matiai  1255  23nl  S..  Mr  I 
~  .  215  PaasiftMn  Ammk,  9  Niritata, 


L  Mai.  nil  14»  Stat  mi  IWaaln. 
Ataeo  la  Acid  Das  OaM.  444  N.  Cviwnvt  #520 


OC  20003.. 
20005 


K  20037- 


AiMOO  la  CaiW  Acoon,  1919 1 


I  hK..  m.  #704  W 


OC  20001- 


Eaploinr/tM 


riCisaaciOtlU- 


taw.ke- 


HtmUm  OaM,  to. 


L/SSKitl|i-. 
PtpOila:- 
-  -    U... 


MElMr, 
ijlalbaaiaMal  H 


tium 


Caitar - 

riUMaiiil 


Afiiaa  PMk  Senioo  Caapav- 
Sa*tOa» 


Stas 


too. 


OifUEaipaaalOap- 
DoaOaaaolCt- 


M  Hk  Caritak  PnMri 
AaaadHes     . 


CodWai  la  Fair  Ciailri  MaO 
ONtaa  of  SawoMakiit. 


DaATi 


Oo- 
alalAiriais,ltc- 
JtalMTraail 


RaatfTi 


Latart.lac 

EtJGaOi  Ifcay-., 

Eata^f  a  la  niplis 
FM  Teas  SaMB  ( lata 

FMUaiaita* 

Gtico  Oaiinta 

Gaaial  Mn  Cap... 

Gtotnl  Satoc  Cap 

GettaaladB  I  Co.. 
WR.  Gnat  Co 


IOOjK 
(J4U5 


tmrn 
ZM&a 


xi»m 


7mm 

2J0UO 

nxam 


2J00.00 

1X0.00 


2.40(J$ 
75.12(JS 

ijmm 

14,05000 


W( 

Gil 

HaaiaOhn.. 


Asai  tl 

PMr  NBM  dflB ,  MC 

UMSbaastCt 

UaiStoSWCo. 


DC  20000- 


,^  __    _     .      I  ftaaotaa  i  .. 

tarn* M  Ra) CBapatat,  1120 cS,  Ml,  #000  Ihdmfm.  K  i 

Ataa  or  Maaioa  tanrs,  1501  ItadfiiM  IM  #400Wnt  Sdwnttai.  L  (0195.. 


Ataa  to  Saw  bas,  1925  K  Stat  Ml,  #206  Witattoa.  DC  20000.. 
AM  CapaaOai.  lOOUniOw  Pakaair  Hata,  OH  4423S 

m  m.  1(15  H  Stat  Mr  I 


■        Tranil  h0trflf  d  Haw  Caal|f- 
WttiTf  Aoosstnts  Sorvia  Asn,  lac...... — - 

Mapai Sla*y  ( Oi,  toe... 

Hata  Pldan  Asia  or  Anorio,  he 

M.  Sha  IMol  OaNB 

TaoliMAsM 


Naas  Aaina 

Senios 

Co.. 
toe  " 


LM.. 


Rhrihi  8na  Baan  I  Bdty  Caatoiaad  Staa,  he.. 
MIMaoo,! 


TnnM  DBtrid.. 

SaMara  C«hraa  Uam  Od 

St  Laha's  I 
Teal  Air  Cap- 
W.  B.  " 


1.100.00 


19J0 
LUl.K 


im 


ziMm 
"otS 


t74l27 
3L0O 


4,20112 
2.40(J5 
93,21110 


4.I7SJ0 


U4J0 


ISXM 


nm 


200.00 

tmm 


3.7SOJ0 


USOBJI 


5.00OJ0 
IMO.0O 


(SOJO 


3.47SJ0 


4U0 


(Ot- 


MlBlan  Gaaram  Mk^  Olfao- 


Aaariae  Soc  of  Assi  Ejaotai  - 
Air  Protets  (  Oanoh,  he...... 

Air  Traepart  Asm  of  Aaaria ..... 

Aaaricaa  Fiaaral  Carp.—....—... 

Auawc 

BaMto  Gnat,  he- 


Eadaa  Air  Uaei.  toe 
Faniir  Uto  hanaa  Ct. 


Morlpfi  Gaanaly  toaaaaa  Ctip- 


toe 

Soilt  Pipa  Go- 

Saarim  Uh  tl  Dmmt 
OMto  ol  Caaaaia  al  la  Ui. 
nataH  Asm  II  He  ~ 

Shfct,  toe 

US.  Pabie  tohnsi 


Ui. 


3,SISJ0 
IJOOJM 

'sifo.oo 

1,200.00 


1175 
13.75 
55.00 


13.75 


SSJO 


27.50 

I9&30 

2,500J0 

2,Kl(0 
1,000.00 


57  JO 


247  JO 
95.00 


9SJ0 
152J0 


57  JO 


57.00 
19.00 


19.00 


2.700.00 


SMJ0O.0O 


3J00.00 


501.91 
((.4I3J9 


3U1172 
i2(4J3 
4.110.00 
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ilMkM  IM  4  E|*Ml  UMK  UM  aril 
JtakMta  ri  Sw  lasto  StaLM.  fill 

SSS  SftSSlfc'lifc'iai'iiiiliiili**.  M  «ifii£i"K  MM 
«-■*« Oiiri * UktaMHL kc  Ua K SI. *•  ■MH^kKMI. 

I  liM  *K  ai  t  CNtw  ftn  Otani  aui ... 


ITSKI.. 


aSS  Mb  iMm  MK  PA  ■■  aa  MfaT^  nm 

SS  hMMk  ri  MrtM  aUlK  MM  IM  SM,  NN. 
i»wHlmW»cinlri««gi«.  — -  ' 
I tari  MkM*s tali.  M  t  CjriM 
I  lari  «k /im  m  I  &.  w.  #'Ki 


,  DC  INK.. 


lOIK .--- 

I  #SII  Wiilimii,  K  2«I3(.. 

-    "tTawZ.. 


DC  »M1 

SL. jM.  #740 w  imii.  DC imoi": 


I SU  M.  *. 

iMkMKKIOni 

•Mta  Uwa  ki  tart)  t  ta*  MMn  kc,  l?2  C 

taaka  iMtaTS  E.  NmSL  Oioiii  I.  Mil  _- ~ 

■EE  W  «■  3W  (Mi*!.  DC  Jill7„ 

iSk  as  IMI  DirtwixNapi  ft  iltlO 

Si  t  Mm  Mk  mm  taMM  Um  #210  feMndi.  ■>  20114 — 

fm ll*> imm M SMM.  M.  #«0 IWi«Mi.  DC  20001 

.rmmtmi  tttmtiit,  m  22314 — ...... 

-  r  iT4o;  0*1  III!  iiiii<  mm  timm.  oc  20041 


imttlmt,  1420  tatta  M  tmm  Oh.  ■)  «4H0.. .„.     „^^.._;..^™... 

»>iafc»a, e/» DTlii a  TiaMiao  IwjwO »— t.  a».  #400i  Wiilln>i,  DC  20024 
SMMTk  m  Mm  In.  Mm  tirt.  jFwOU - - 


14,ISS.OO 

13S411CS 

3.131K 

124.60100 


3.240.00 
23USf.84 


UJSSJS 
22.2K.» 

"moo 

00,414.00 


140.600.00 
8J03J9 


10.400.17 


2.601.06 
34.25i41 


4.220.00 
136Jlt6S 

11.724.07 
124,602.00 
124.403.13 

3.240.00 
S00.00 

6.000.00 

2t.tS2.90 


7.10)43 

ioja.n 

2.S22.16 
2.210.00 
124.500.63 
2.22S.00 
9.024.00 
12.522.21 


1,716J3 
6.500.00 
65.170.03 


1.237.00 
2.66t06 
34.256.41 

ii;i75.M 

222.01100 
4.54175 
»,993.35 
01.230.04 
70.405.00 


1.000.00 
I4JI4.03 


3.050.00 
102.162.02 
1.275J0 
4323.40 
2.000J0 
41JB103 
ilSO.47 
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Orpiwjbai  n  MmU  fin 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do 


MaSB  Assn  a(  Ba*  HoMng  Compmes.  103  W  Cipital  UMt  hek.  AR  72201.. 

On  f  AnsKilmit.  144J  Dute  Street  Ataandnj,  V*  22314 

Ma  A.  Aiwlia«.  c/o  Dm  Utaw  t  Hmtm  1255  23n)  Stitel.  NW  \ 
PmI  tmm.  ITOi  ftaaylma  Am.,  Mf.  #940  Wataifloii.  K  20006.. 
Cri  F  tntt.  617  Rtwcnd  Dm  Mdja.  VA  22101 

Dd — - — 

Dg 

Arnold  t  fvm.  1200  *m  HMoaNn  Aw..  I 

Do 

Do - 

Do -.. 

Do 

Do „ _ 


K  20037 „ 


K  20036.. 


Do.. 


Nai  Ann.  600  Dm  Jcncy  Avenue.  NW  W>stm|ton.  DC  20001 . 
1957  E  St.,  NW  WEliiMton.  DC  20006.. 


McMb  J.  AAook.  1000  Qm  Street  P.O.  Bn  330  HadwM,  NH  03105.. 

Aaai  tKk  bmm.  Edootmil  OMml  Oinialioa,  P.O.  toi  191  Maita,  PNkpe — 

AspWI  OgefiM  Itamtotinn  As30Ciitin.  62(8  MntaK  tad  RocMk.  MD  200U 

AssedaM  Cndt  Ovnis,  Inc.  PO  Bm  211300  16211  Pat  10  Place  HoBlon,  TX  77084.... 

AssociiM  GonerU  Contrickn  of  Amnci.  19S7  E  SL,  NW  Wiiln|l0i.  DC  20006 

Aaicialan  of  Amnan  Lm  Sdnob.  One  Depont  Qrde,  Mf,  #370  Waslniton,  K  20036 .. 
Association  of  Amnan  PiMAen,  2005  Massactaettj  Am.,  NW  WasMnclon,  K  20036.. 
Aaodain  of  AnNncan  Rafkiab.  American  Rairoads  Biittni  50  F  Street.  Hw  Ofashnfto.  ^  ,,_^ 
Asnbalan  of  Afflcrican  Vetnary  Medal  Coleies,  1522  K  Sti«l,.imf,  #834  Wahfoften.  DC  20005.. 


DC  20001.. 


I  a  GoMnment  Accountants,  727  Sooth  23td  Stmt,  #100  Aitn|lan.  VA  22202... 

Association  of  Juw  Laanes,  Inc,  825  Herd  Amho  Dm  Yorii,  NY  10022 -^-^j^ 

Associatian  of  MaaiMnTSena  Telecasten,  kic,  1730  M  St,  NW,  #713  Wastniton,  K  20036.. 
AssodMion  of  Trial  Iwws  of  America,  1050  31sl  SI,  NW  WastMon,  DC  i 
AssobMian  of  IMan  Unnefsties.  122S  Connecticri  Aw.,  NW,  #300  Watiag 
Gaome  J.  Asle,  1707  L  St..  NW.  #300  WBliin|ton.  DC  200364202... 
AOaAc  HcMald  Co.  515  Soutti  Fknnt  Street  Us  Anteks,  CA  90071.. 

Fritz  E.  Att«n>,  1600  E»e  St,  NW  Waslan|ton.  X  M006 

"  I  J.  AwieOo,  P.a  Bon  269  EbaMlikm.  PA  17022 . 


K  20036.. 


AHio  Reconiw  RMils  Coaition,  PO  Bo  33705  1145  19tli  Street,  NW  WaiMnilan.  K  20033.. 

tameHi  L  Awf,  50  F  SBoeJ.  NW,  #900  Washna^,  K  20001 ..^^ _ 

Q»  H  Austin,  214  MassiclMselts  Aw,  NE,  #350  WasAiMtgn,  DC  20002 

RicM  E.  Aietin,  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #770  WasNntton.  «.  20037 

Aiilomoliw  Paris  IMuiUers  Assn.  6849  OU  Domnonftiw  Mdaan,  VA  22101 

Jota  S.  Arty,  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #810  WxsliMton.  DC  20036 

—     H  Adnaa,  950  N  GMe  Rd.,  Dm.  160  Arinfion.  VA  22203 


SHMftDn  Ayres,  Sute  540  1875  Ew  Street,  NW  Washnflon,  DC  20006.. 
AMPSO,  1300  NotOi  17tli  St..  #300  Artnftoo,  VA  22209.. 


uvea  Maritime  OomMtlee.  100  Indiana  Ave.,  NW  WaslMflen.  DC  20001 

Dak  0.  Bataone.  1700  N  Moore  SI  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 .^-. 

Wmi  fiami  tmm,  1735  New  Yorii  Awnie,  NW.  #600  WaiMnfkn,  DC  20006,, 

Do 

Do        

Wttam  T.  Bwkks.  1730  K  Street.  NW.  #319  WasMnfkn,  DC  20006 

Cart  L  Base,  Coal  BuMni  WasMntlon,  K  20036 

Joan  N.  Banefl.  815  15l)i  SI,  NW  WisNoiton,  K  20005 

Bnnt  A.  i-jjen,  725  I5tli  Street,  NW  WaJiiflon,  OC  20005 

Georie  F.  Baie{^Jt .  PO  Bo>  21  M<«j«><><n,  AL  36101.. 


„„ ,, „ „J10  Waslwkn.  K  20006.. 

khi  P.  Bdoy,  625  Salers  Une,  #200  Aktandna,  VA  22314.. 


liaelBaiky,9l0  17nSt., 


Pad  C  Baiey  k.,  1101  \m  Street,  NW,  #405  Wasknttan,  K  20036 . 
MM  L  BaM,  1333  Nm  HanpsMre  Aw..  NW  Wasfta^,  DCJp036.. 


kki  Baiie.  bfittl  Galsn  BUl.  #510  600  Maiyland  Acnoe,  SW  Wasknftan.  K  20024... 

Cdwanl  R.  Bajei,  1015  ISOia,  NW,  #802  Waslkntai,  DC  20005 

End  F.  Baker,  1303  Nm  HanpHiire  Aw,  NW  WaskSifkn,  K  20036 

(Md  E.  Balier,  1625  Massadtusetts  Awnue,  NW  Wadiinilon,  DC  20036 

lanes  Jay  Baker,  1600  RMe  Isbnd  Aw ,  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 .-. -. 

Oonto  1  Baker,  P.O.  Be*  24  Nm  Geneva,  PA  15467 

Baker  t  Botts,  1701  Pennsykaiia  Aw.  NW  WasMnfton.  K  20006 

Do.. 


Baker  W0(tlMi(ton  Crassk*  Stansbeny  8  Wooff.  PO  Ba<  2866  NashvMe,  TN  37219- 

S.  Eason  Bakli,  P.O.  Bn  306  Bin«n(kam,  AL  35201 

H  R  BaikM,  333  Iknal  SL  Edison,  NJ  08818.. 


Balard  Spak  Ankews  8  kfosol,  555  13tti  SL,  NW,  #900  East  WasNnfkn.  DC  20004.. 

Do 

Debri  T.  Bain,  1025  Connecticiit  Awnue,  NW,  #415  WEMlMn,  DC  20036 

Tinnas  M.  Bakier,  888  16th  Street,  NW  WasMnfton,  DC  20006 

PMIp  A.  Bai«ert  1010  Wisconsin  Awnue,  NW,  #800  Washmftan,  DC  20007 

Ovks  t  Bangift  PC,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW.  #300  WaskmSon.  DC  20006 — 

Balk  of  Boskn  Coporalni,  100  Federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 

Bank  Capital  Mariids  Assn.  National  Press  Bukkw,  2nd  Fl.  Wasknfton,  DC  20045 

Janes  T.  Banks,  1155  Connecticiit  Awnue,  NW,  #800  WaskMkn,  K  20036 

Sanuel  J.  Baiilista,  1101  14Bi  St.,  NW  Waskinflon,  OC  20005. _ 

E  W.  Bar»,  1700  North  Moore  St.,  20lh  R.  Rgsskn,  VA  22209.. 


Rohert  0  Barter,  4000  To«m  Center,  #540  Soultiliekl,  Ml  48075-1406 

WillBm  J  Barnds.  1000  Conwcticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Barnes  RidunJsoii  i  Cokuni.  1819  H  SI.  NW.  #400  Washmftai.  DC  20006.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Ijfiy  P  Bamelt.  1709  Nw  Yorii  Aw,  NW  Waskinfton.  DC  20006 

Bamelt  8  Alagia.  250  Soutti  Counly  Rd  Pakn  Beadi.  Fl  33480 

Do — 

Bamelt  Sivai  Sdntt  I  Skay,  PC,  1090  Vermont  Aw.,  NW,  #810  Wasknfton.  DC  20005.. 

Neil  D  Bam.  Booth  8  Baron  122  East  42nd  Street  #1507  Nm  Yorii.  NY  10168 

lames  C  Ban.  1840  WSson  BNd  Aringtnn,  VA  22201 

Ttny  H  Ban,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Wakniton.  K  20001 

Davij  M  Barrett.  Barrett  Haniu  Daly  t  Gaspa  2555  M  Street  NW,  #100 

Do 

Robert  W  Bane.  1331  Pennsylvaiia  Avenue.  NW  Waslnikn,  DC  20004 

Racer  V  Bath.  1735  Eye  St.  NW.  #715  Waskntkn.  DC  20006 

Ink  L  Balktt,  1100  17th  Street  NW,  #601  Waikn|kn,  K  20036 

Janes  E.  BaOey,  1090  Vermont  Awme,  NW.  #410  Wasknrkn,  DC  20005.. 

Mah  A.  Baker,  100  Mayknd  Awme,  NE  Wasknfkn.  DC  20002 

Rata  BMS«ank,  1222  N.  Roal  Street  #2  EbaOeOi  Oijf.  27909 

DiaK  BalH»,  1015  18th  Street  NW  Waskntkn.  K  2(1036 -. 

DHfks  P.  Bales,  1815  I  Street.  IW,  #13S0Wakn|kn,  OC  20036 

Roteit  E.  Baks  Jr.,  1100  Oonwlical  Aw,  NW  Warianftan,  DC  20036 

Caflorine  R.  Balky.  1050  Oomecticut  Avonue.  NW  WaMifton.  DC  20036 

Davis  M.  Batsan,  1155  15th  Street  NW.  #611  WasknMa,  K  20005 . 


DC  20037.. 


Laiie  C  Bank,  1709  Nm  York  Aw,  NW,  #801  Waska|kn,  K  20006 

Joki  F.  Batiks,  Massadwsells  PMnkan  Oiwal  11  Bnaon  St..  #515  Boskn,  MA  02100,. 

khn  L  Baia  Jr.,  1667  «  St.,  NW,  #650  Wnkaikn,  X  20006.- ...» 

Batora  Baanai,  1990  M  Street  NW,  #480  WaAMon,  K  20O36._ 

Baiy  H.  BaMM.  1615  H  SL.  NW  ttask^Dn,  K  20062 


EnpkyaAihnt 


Schoenkei 

Toshiba  Amenca, 

Toyola  Motor  Corporation.. 


Iloenii,.,. 
nca,  nc.. 


Natnal  Rural  Letter  Carim  Assn.. 

Dofasco,  Inc 

Assn  ol  Water  Cos 

hunt  Steel  I 


COnHrak  Pniperty  hiwskn».-M» 
Ouiiitana  Pelnkum  Corp — -^ — 

taok,  Ltd.  el  al 

Caodon  Hnst  kdastries  OHnd.. 

(TanMiin  Meat  Cond 

Fkor  CapoiatHn 

kkmatienal  TjkLiin— ■  iliiwi  t 
National  Coonknlni  Gonm  kr 
Sxranento  Mincwl  UtWy  District 
AKaicehi  Justice.. 


Associated  General  Cunti actus  ol  Anorica .. 
Pitfc  Sanioe  Oi  of  Nw  Iknpakii 


UnikdAirines,  kc.. 


Motion  ftctwe  Assn  of  Anam,  kc « 
Anerican  Assn  of  Meat  Preoessen ..« 


FanCreACawl. 
Russel  CorporatM... 
RJR  Nabisco,  kc 


Unisys  Con ■-■■■■■,-■_ y 

Afflencan  Boier  Mmufackws  Am.  kc- 
kknalkMlOM* 


Boein(  Comiam _. 

NANA  Retkaal  Con,  kc .... 
Peopk's  iWitfc  of  A^ok.. 
SheeAtlia,kc.. 


19.237  Jl 
374.01 


ILSltOO 
77  JO 

""uooSo 

2JII3.00 
1 


150.00 


15J12.00 
130.50 
2&00 


IJOIM 


7.750J4 
t2.512.a 


ISJOIOO 


9.524J0 


WHO 


nm 


2.SNj0( 


SJliOl 

2J66.00 


57M« 


4S0J$ 


26J0 
2i» 


li4t 


lJ44.n 


l2.SUil 


4.I4MI 
43M 

C32il 

laSi 


41IJS 


2J)00.00 
ISOM 


1.1NJ0 

ua4j4 


American  Hdamc  kshtuk  Mk  AfUis  Gommilke,  kc.. 

Nalnnal  Coal  Assn 

Menatknal  Ikkn  of  Briddayara  8  AM  Mbman — 
Nakinal  ban  8  Feed  Assn — 


CSXTi 

Assoaabon  of  U.$.  Nitht 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Mrtcal  F^apmil  Swin... 

Southern  Company  Services,  kc «..»..-....»... 

Adaitc  RKMkk)  Co.. 


Amaican  Soybean  AssodaOon 

American  Consuftang  Engineers  CMMi . 

Fket  fteserw  Assn 

Air  Line  Pikls  Assn . 


National  RHk  Assn  of  Amain 

Fiicndshv  HH  Assn „... 

GeraU  D  Hnes  Maesls „., 

Natural  Resource  HanaieMM  Ooip.. 
Conmod  Corporation.. 


Bafch  8  Bln^  (F4r:SMa»n  OauM)  Sams.  Ik)  .. 

J  M  Huber  Cop. 

Arttw  Andersen  8  Co - 

US  Conmittee  lor  UMCEF „- — 

Amncai)  Insurance  Assn .. 


Milk  Mostly  Fomdation/ktl  Assn  of  ke  Owi  Hin.. 

Grocenr  Manufachnrs  of  America.  Ik — 

Bisaiess  r 


Wnk 

American  Finanoal  Services  Assn . 

Bocint  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Manufactwers... 


Japai  Econonur  kistituk  id  Amarica. 


Heidtterf  Eastern,  kc.. 
Rukatlbrnet 


Corp. 
Stratkai  Hats,  kc 


Teas  Qlnis  ad  Veietabk  k*ori  Assodalki.. 

Air  Tianspori  Assn  of  America — 

CdM  Amencai  Fnedan  CoMai,  kt... _. 

Oakymea,  kc _ 

QlftMt,  NA 

SkMM  I  Ito's  Corporation 

Natknal  MMi  Producers  Fedeulan . 


flalional  Coaicd  ol  Fanner  CooperaiNcs.. 

AMed  labe  8  (Mat  Cap 

EnefB  CMMners  t  l^oduceis  Asin. 

Genaaf  Ekdric  Co... 


taoicai  Assn  to  Okical  OMMy  kc... 

I(iaft,kc 

Natknal  kdastrial  TraEportalni  Loapie  „ 
MkoiB  Coktan  to  Atartan  Rifhts.  kc- 

RMIMMKI  NNM  inK „..»... 

Fffttnf  bntitult ,„.„»„.«»..»». 


MoHOdCap.. 


Burinfknitolt) 
Ethyl  Copuakn 


Norlhant  kc.. 


U.1  L«tw  of  Savaiis  ksMulkns- 

Anerican  Wntam  iEttuk _ 

Ana,  kc 

DeWI  Edkon  Cinpany,. 
U.S.  Chakar  of  r 


331MI 
SkMH 


Mi2S 

ISOtH 

1M.7S 

40110 


IJOtJS 


2.145M 


5MI.00 
2SO.00 

ljOO.00 
510.00 


4JHlII 
11342.» 


10.710.00 
2.713J0 


3J0O.00 


1.499.01 
226.00 


001.13 

xsmn 

"""i63.50 


42M 


832  Jl 

47.00 


7107 


20.90 

115^7 

14.299.59 


1.636.06 
71.00 


2a7l 


2.000J0 


750.00 
7«0.00 
5475J2 


9,000.00 

200.00 

1,12100 

750.00 

700.00 

2.275.00 

3.000.00 

2J00.00 

4S0JI 

1J0O.00 


56.70 
2160 


l,29ta 
240.00 


542J9 


1,029.90 
535.90 
25.00 
4(150 


12150 
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ta  F  lM«  » IM  a*  ftiM  M*  M  1! 
Jmi  t  Mb.  II«  IS*  9.  M.  »Wf*m 


SflU 


NT,  #' 


.Kurt  a* 

.  nil  vm  a.  M. 

.mi     _ 

kn AIM.  NO (&.*.*«• 

""  iigla,w 


K20IK.. 


K2«N.. 


K2«IM- 


K2mi. 


Kwai.. 


KJOOK.. 


Mri  F.  Mk.  1S»  IM  llii«Mi /^JgJI  ilMjIii.  a 
JhM(tMMl,lTJ7l»M.M«rtMKKl«3(  

iaartiiiMk.ir 

la*lv.  IMUmi 

MMftiHi^niii 

Mm  *.  Mn  im  K  aNt  SL  ioo 

S7kk  c/k  to  UMTTEta  12SS  ZM  SM.  Mr 

JM  HK  IM  tlT*  SU  #UM  MMk  M  »2« 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


DC  20006.. 


K2«t37.. 


K  20003.. 


tMmi«IStai.W 
lLM2lil~ 
IN.  M,  1400  I 


swnr*'^ 


BC2000S- 


«MLMlMIMiii,n 
#MO«rtiMb.K 
112  PMcth.  A  32SK 

ii  An,  W,  #32S  nri 

Sii  (MM  HlPA  ■■  2IW  L*  «|^  012 

Si  M*>  ICO  I SMW.  fliOO  »ii  nm.  K 


DC  20037 

20030 

1312  Itanfe.  R  32SJI 

«N,W.f3»Mi«lii.DC2D0Ot.. 

-     ■     wiem 


k- 
k.. 

k_ 


1000  < 


OM.  #2000  M«liOM  2a«^-™.--,.._j™.. 
101  ki  ft  fcSTlW.  »7«0  Wrtinlii,  K  20005 


1401 


kwfc  L  kit  1001  hBMilifi  I 

tSSitSTimmmmlmm 


W  22212.. 


■M 1  kM  wiMi'i  SMii,  #304  IMMgii. 
kMl  ill  IHKSM.  *Mt  MMOl.  III372lf^... 


DC  20030.. 


OMNi  ISO  W.  SMe  SM  TnMi.  Nl  00600.. 

t  MIS  «Mi«kil  K  20036 

SWWtkrtn.  DC  20024., 


^^.S.»i.*iiO?l»ti 


I.  #1100  miti^m.  DC  20006 

HM  M  in,  1230  CMMW  /^WK  N^72hRi<!^     20036.. 

M  kriMl  lolk  ■iiiiliiini  Amu.  Mt  Wi*nlii.  U  20036 

SkTEvMl  *■  Sm*  W*  «436«3.^.  .^^.. _ 

M  C  IqmlaO  ■  S.7Xr#n0  iMiUM.  DC  20037.. 


JM  «.  Inai,  1«0 1701  kMlM,  #490  Wrtitf,  DC  20036 
FMt  A.  H  M^  ISO  HM  «MH  k* 


k. 
(MUl 

k. 


rVaimii 

V.  1101  ITU  SkMl  M.  #1004  ' 


K  200364701.. 


1001  Piin  SkMl  Nanta.  W  22314.. 


OC  200SS- 


kto*M|«.1400«SL,  MT,  #9001 

Oa  km.  2000 1  St.  M,  #0K  \ , 

JM  SlObm,  1020  ISk  it.  M.  #2001       . 

m  Mm  tmm.  400  N.  Will  i0ii  SL  Akarto.  W  72314 

Ski  I.  kmai.  till  kUMM  H  F*  CtaKt.  VA  22047.. 


,  DC  20036.. 


k... 
k- 
k„ 
k- 

k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 


r  I  k|ik  1016  16*  SNA  MT.  #700 


U  20036.. 


,10»C 


.m,§m\ 


;  \m  «nMi  Awiii.  m.  #soo  mmStSE^.... 
1. 1016 16*  a,  m  mmn)u.  a ISofZ 

,  161S  H  SL.  M  fUtatm,  DC  20062 .™_. 

tak  A.  kiMiL  lOK  CmcM  ta..  M.  #415  mtitm^m.  DC  20036 

Etn.  knTSfl  0  SI,  nor  ■Himii.  OC  20007 „ 

k 

k. 
k 


DC  20036.. 


Mtkni,IOOI7» 
iilkMii.lOU16»SL.IW 
JM  F.  kk.  730  IS* 
kki  aMi«  EMiMMk  kc.  3716 
kM kMnOMniMlAMM, M.  # 
-       .rtgkM<.PC,  1333 

"~llikil.'iic'  i'Ml  ii  Nrt  ■(•  Dhw,  #3«  tarip.  VA  22209...„ 
_  MlM  PWi«ji»il  Am,  m.  #3H  WatMn.  DC  20036.. 

IM  T.  ■>.  1726  ■  SM.  ii  #701  Wli>i»ii.  6C20U6  .^;^. 

JMI  t  OkM.  177S  PMqlMii  ImJmlSmt^  DC  2000M«n... 

k 

«N  ■■.  1300  I  SL.  M 
laifcHv,tK.li60lSL, 
kMi  ka  1  Ml.  1724  - 
wEmu  1121  20k 


DC  20036.. 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k. 
k- 


#400M*kfta.  DCnST'. 

I  Ittmm,  U»  Vm  IISS  CmMjoI  Am.  MT 


Eikka/CM 


kmv,  ke 

MkMl  CkBkwiiM  Ck(to)n  CmoL. 

„  ::Ci. 

/kariea  BkUc  Pknr  Smin  Cgiv. 

Utaqr  Ul«  EacrtiMs'  Am.. 


AiykW  Ganl  bMndn  il  Aawici.. 

klnuJ  PvlB  6  GMMnMM  Am 

Mskni  FMb  AssDCflkM,  kc — 

CvM  Httki  Cup.. 


cWVMMnS  nCBM,  MC 

kn  Ikn.  IkM  tittttngn  t  Afric 


AflNriCMI  MSI  ■  MMfM  WMK .. 


MAN.  Tndi  i  ki  On* 

fMi|i  Swiot  Am. 


PNcki  t  GmM  knixkrini  Co . 
j^Mficai  Hkkg  OMpm. 

MinAaii" 


JkHriCM  EkUiiMU  Ijinnknn.  kc.. 

QiDkir  krikm  Oiqi. 

GriHkCai*.. 


lM|  Uke  Emtr  Coip 

HasxtaMm  Bm  Lite  kanm  Oi„ 


Tk 


Assn.. 


SkMnn  BrotfKrs,  kc.. 


kMStmnt  Conpaiy  kstkk „ 

PMntn  I  Conl.  kc  (FtrihMricai  Sec  *  bmiitacn  AhHws  t  PaHUan).. 

PHwkg  t  Com.  kc  (fvimifm  CannMly) 

PHwto  t  Conl,  kc  (Fgf:NiilnS«Kl  Co) 

PkMk  t  Cerrel.  kc  (For  Soutliaii  Critoni  ll«M  Timil  Dkkid) 


ScMtar  Skk  htdKb  Co 

Maricai  Owwi  ot  lile  kyrao.  kc.. 
Vkst  OHtnl  MMJcipil  Conknncc .. 


Aawkliw  ol  tjaoNiw  Sank  Comlarls.  kc.. 

ODnM|  Asnckki »»........»». 

AMnan  Sac  of  Trari  A|Bk —. 

IMoAiJminoiiW"^ 

WMftaoav  OonpMy « — 

CSX  TiJMMtJtin. — ...... 

AwicMMnkM  kjSliik.- 

Anr  httkcts,  kc - — 

AMricai  Fana  Bwni  FtdnlM 

S»UnI  OoiianlaM 

NMmI  hvnt  ftcOyds  Asm.. 


Natail  Dm  Ekdiic  CMpnki  Am 

Tikdo  Tnat  ConMir 

UR  Niksco,  kc 

CuuunMS  Powcf  Cb — 

NMonH  Avduboi  SocMy 

Entasy  ii<  Bcin 


372.00 

33S.S0 

3J)I7.40 


7,S07.S0 
I7,SOO.OO 
7,513.33 
(60.00 
6J15.20 
1.750i00 


4.140.00 
3.S00.00 


vast 


2,SOO.0O 
U7i00 


1.000.00 


9,600.00 
9,600.00 


9,600.00 


330.00 
1.1(S.00 


2JOO.0O 


6.500.00 


5413.00 
450.00 


Gtwrannl  ol  Batata,  Mnshy  oi  Fiiiaa  t  Ptamnt 

JM  H  2MDm»  Assoc,  kc  (Fwfidr  VmtrHii  ii  Ncwlrotti) 

JM  R.  Z««M  Assocaks.  k  (Fot:NiliaiillkBic  PMatas  Asa.  kc).. 
Ha«l|W  OaiM,  kc... 


Caaaiar  Eiariy  Cnadl  of  Amoia -. 

Raadai  kiMry  Assa  of  AiMha,  Ik 

NMMt  Asai  ol  ProtessoHl  ksmoo  Afarts 
Anoicai  AakmoWt  Ass* 

Om  Eikriai  TnfekwriaMM 

Fint  AkM  JnMsbMil  Cap 

Fk^  Lad  QiT 


Hxfc 

NMil  Ga  SMfy  Asa.. 
OMabCap.. 


cof  tani.. 


lkfMcc_ 

Smhmw  Bralhtfs,  Ik.. 
Urn  01  Co  of  (Mam.. 
Fkatk  PatatlM  Assodat 
NMmI  MoTFaknl  EmpkiKS.. 

U.S.  QoiMr  of  COMiKfCt 

AMrica  ksaraceAssa. 


AssodalisiL. 


/ganca  kvortors  \kA  Products  Gnu 

Cain  NaOail  ktapriteMwm  it  I'Ecaonic 
Cammn  k  Asswt  0*  AMklaHy  of  Cnn.. 


LiitaR.. 


OC  20036.. 


Fadailia  da  EjootMn  di  Vins  t  Spntan  de  Fract.. 

NMnl  FtNin  Ttah  Omdl,  kc 

Naliaal  F«l  of  Fedail  EovImb 

Assoditiw  of  Ball  Holdai  Cos — 


540.00 
75.00 
3,000.n 
3.441.00 
1,000.00 
1,100.00 
32,712.95 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
4J07.69 


46.425.00 


2.900.00 
2.000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
300.00 


3.00000 
1,700.00 
2,000.00 
2,700.00 
6,000.00 


7,SH.0O 


SJI0O.00 

"uoti'iio 


Rrtart  BUZ  Assocaks,  kc  (ForJUMm  Haiitil  AsanitlM).. 

Helil  Bn  Antncs,  kc 

Tarn  of  0)M  Bay  kdustnal  Diiikpaiil  A|aqr ~ 


AMrica  CaMd  Swims 
nl  mvib  &  ** 


Chanical  Corp.. 


Foky  A  Udar  (Fa£ity  of  tansfo,  Wscaak) 

f«y  (  Udoa  (for:lliMior|  Ktms  ftkets  A  Co) . 

Marica  I^Btll  Mrkars  Uaa,  ARO) 

(SoMa  for  Scac  Barty - — ^ 

Oisibkd  AnarKan  Vckraa.. 


Aaahca  Assn  of  Honvs  kv  Ha  A#R|. — 

Akscai,  he 

Abska  Pgaor  AuOionty 

Atata  TaiKtarvtmpioii«r  taon  Trvsl.. 
MiAa  TeaBtovEnpkya  VMIan  Trat.. 
Has  Cap — ......„..__.....»..... 


CafotaOap.. 
O^r  of  St  GaV" 
CP  Naliaal  Cap.... 


5.250.00 


600.00 


14J16l24 
3JILS0 


470i4 


576.62 
14.009.tl 
7,5(3.33 


15.00 
"401.(5 


192.00 


4t7.M 


44521 
24(96 


62.09 


7(22 


1,266.00 
93.00 
70.15 

S69.7( 
50.27 

136.10 


46.425.00 


2,131.21 
1,236.00 
1,101.17 
1.901.17 
((5.00 


2,603.32 
2,936.(6 
1,233.40 
2,61(29 
(53.69 


(04.21 

■■■i,i'6o.ob 

65.(10 

■■■~- 


600.00 

25,259.75 

n4.42 


19.70 
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Ortauatia  v  kdkidaf  Fifki 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
Do.. 


Robert  J.  Bml.  (((  16th  SL.  HW  Wastanftoo,  K  20006 

Chaks  0  Bdui  Jr ,  1225  Comecticul  Aw ,  NW  Wat 

Donis  A.  e<t2.l99  tkrodM  Court  Snma.  CA  95476 


DC  20036.. 


Genie  Sjonra,  1(25  Eye  Stnel.  NW,  #400  Wakinjw.  K  20006...,, .■....■■■...■.;^....- 

Btadi  Ikiiafort  Ska  A  My,  PXL.  211  Natk  Umarat.  3rd  Flar  Akartii.  tIA  22314.. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to ~ 

to — 

to 

RoM  J  OtadnKll.  One  Ttiomas  Cirde,  NW,  #900  WalM|ton.  DC  20005 

Be«  D.  Bkdiaood.  1899  I  Street.  NW,  #1100  Waskrwlai.  K  20036 

Boan  Bkir  Jr.,  519  S.W.  Ikrd  Am.,  #(10  Porttod,  OR  97204 

toMd  A.  Btw,  5205  laiiari  Pite,  #505  Fals  Ctedi,  VA  22041 

Nal  B.  Blair  Siito  J  112u\»aks  Mi  Rd.  Fairfai.  VA  MMO^ 

Ridiad  R.  ska  Jr.,  777  14th  ^tet.  NW  WataifMi,  OC  20005... 


I  BkilL  122  C  Street,  NW  Wahkrtn,  DC  2ft01 

lkme«!TBMod>,  10  F  St.,  NW  WaSkRloii.  K  20001 .^..^j^. 

Beatrice  K.  Mcher,  1700  K  Street.  NW,  #1107  Waslkiitaii,  K  2O0O6 

JeraM  Bkn,  901  31st  Street  NW  *»INh«.  K20007   .  .^... -.- 

JM  R  Bb*,  201  Pall  WaMatai  Court  Falb  Ctardi,  VA  22046 

L  Hiomas  Bta*.  One  Wal  SIroS  New  york,  NY  10015.....^..^,^. 

Peter  L  BtoeUn,  1120  CormdiCBl  Aw..  NW  WaAkfla.  DC  20M6.^;^...„. 
Hoitoii  E.  Btanren,  1015  15lh  Street.  NW,  #1220  Walikfta.  DC  20005..... 
OouAi  M  BImifield.  500  N  Capital  St..  NW,  #300  WaMa,  DC  20001.. 

hbrTBIoaiifield.  1850  R  St.,  NW,  #400  WadialaJC  20M6  ■■■^■- 

A.  Bkemfiad.  2626  PnnsyhMa  Aw.,  NW  Wahinpin.  K  20037.. 


,  NW.  #400  WakRftai,  I 
SkrIey  A.  BtaaiAad.  2626  Pansyhaka  Aw.,  NW  «ta 
tea  Mar  Btore,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Watai|taii,  DC  2A62.. 


JM  B.  Btanil  Jr..  777  14th  Strat,  NW  Wafatkn,  K  20005 

Jaral  0.  Bhm,  1776  K  St,  NW,  #600  WaMi«tai.  OC  20006 

Rotot  A  Bkm,  600  MoritoaiBY  Street  Sa  Fracisco.  CA  Vim^.^^^..^^~^^^. 
diaries  R  Bkimentekl.  8o0e  &  Gates  2100  Bak  ol  CaikrM  Oaiki  Seatk,  WA  9(164.. 

to 

Patti  Bhaner,  1667  R  Street,  NW.  #430  Wakkjlon,  K  20007 ...» 

Wayne  F.  Bm.  8605  t  75th  Strat  luha.  Ok  74133 — 

mfam  J.  Boamari.  1925  R  Street,  NW  Wahinrtn,  OC  20006. ..^j,^.. 

Boat  Oarers  Assn  of  the  U.S.,  8(0  S.  Pickett  a.  Ataarnha  VA  a»4 

Ram  Bodatoa,  1522  R  Street,  NW,  #1120  Wakkrin,  OC  20005 

Seth  M.  Boiker.  386  Park  Awnw  Sooth  Ne»  York.  NY  10016 

Larry  k  Bous.  1920  N  St.,  NW  Waskinetoa,  K  20036 .^ 

rmiolhy  iTKfflS,  1133  21st  Street,  MW,  #400  Washmjtor.  OC  20036 - 

Bo(le  and  Gates,  One  Ttmias  Cirde,  NW,  #900  Washmjton,  DC  20005 „ _. 

to - 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


,NW 


WasMRfkii, 
!  Aw ,  NW ' 


DC  20036.. 


K  20036.. 


Robert  2.  Boka.  1101  16lh  St. 

Patricia  Bokiki.  1333  New  Ha,. 
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7.500.00 

5,ooo.m 

3.000.00 

10.800.00 

625.00 

1.250.00 


5,000.00 

1,500.00 

2(0.51 

1,500.00 


1.500.00 
3J44.00 
7,500.00 
262.00 
10,000.00 


3,000.00 


100.00 
4,500.00 
7,500.00 

562.50 
2,991.68 
4,965.46 

766.00 


12.900.00 
10.000.00 


700.00 
3,700.00 


2,400.W 
1,250.00 


3(5.00 
2.500.00 


487.20 
307.60 


2,912.50 
100.00 
SOOOO 

7.262.50 


6,191.25 

25000 

750.00 

463.85 

1,000.00 

1,200.00 


16,585.00 
500.00 
237.50 


1,300.00 
6J(5.00 
632.00 
1.O0O.0O 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 


9,000.00 


3.057.90 


73815 
450.00 
235.00 


210.00 
195.00 
340.00 


85.00 
105.00 

85.00 
140.00 


7.95 


3,711.13 

508.67 

1,030.85 


84.46 


25000 
32334 
170.80 


1.60 
90.11 


428.88 


7,500.00 


4,532.85 
569.46 


21.762.71 


(7.43 
469.14 
479.64 


716.34 
404.5( 


456.14 
233427 


310.95 


1J62.63 
40.00 

227.32 
93.00 
99.75 

4n.27 


3,541.52 
5a.i7 


28.75 
367.00 
815.73 


103.60 
"ttM 
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Hanirt  Hart  Bnaao,  82  SacM  Start  Sa  Frandm  CA J4IM.. 
WMrt  J.  BrtM.  1709  Nw  Yorii  Am.,  RW  WaMfhm  OC  20006 
tanrt  P.  Rrtkt,  1117  »rtaaad  Oiwt  SM  SwiMD  20904 
IMi  Brti.  1771  R  Start.  HW  WaMghn,  0tjW36 
Fradi  1  IMiartl.  1750  Hai  Tarii  Am.,  Ml  WirtaHn.  DC  20006 


X.  ■nMraL 
(tort  Mil 

101  __,__ 

2501  H  SI.  NW  NMillon. 
100  SrtRtMt  T«Nr  BMi  ' 
1(50  H  Start.  HW,  #900 


)EaiitAsai.ll00  17»St..  RN 

ittTR*.   "" " 

rartiV  F.  Ina,  2501  H  SI.  NN 
tm  «  hnnOoOO  SaRtMt  Ti 


Ckarlis  S.  Bns,  1015  15«i  SI.  RW.  #909  WMMk  DC  20005 
"  "       "" ■    ton.  DC  20037 


Busby  Reim'Mi1jiinriL"pI7r330  Caaaiftrt  Aw..  Ml,  #200  WiM|hn,  DC  20036 

Bartm L  ftrt! r2» LarMJ iaiil^  ^  „^ 

Me  J.  BMa,  40i  Fto  1101  15li  SI,  RW  NaMMR.  DC  20005 
IMy  Brthr,  3i07  UtadiM Tnei  hia«iitJR4C6(    .;^^. 
Prtiik  Mfar,  1(75  Ey;  Start.  MI,.#lljj.MM|^  DC  2JMJ 
WBan  A  Brtto,  (01  P»W|lmii  *m..  SE  WMMa.  DC  20003. 
Mrs.  H.  L  Brtt.  3700  Ocaa  Oiwt  Carpa Onrti.  U 7(411 .....  .^^^^ 

Bm  BrthrfiaU,  1745  Wlana  DM  H^r,  #511AiMa.  VA  222«^ 
Mary  Jae  BrtliMI.  1(1(  R  Start.  RW.  #350  VMMhn.  K  20036 
Mi  Brtts,  777  14ft  Start.  Ml  **aftK200O5     .^^ 
Mb  R.  Byla.  1627  K Start.  Rw[#»0  Waihalw.  OC  20006 
Ra^  1.  cSda.  14654  Raift  Va  6on  SL  AIntia.  VA  i 
JM  R.  Ca*.  1711  Ka  Start  AtaoaM.  VA  22314^^..    ..,™... 

C  HiMfidMi.  IIM MWR  Am..  NW,  #1130  WM^ 

Ala CakML  2550 ■  Start.  RW,  #^70 WMMa  K»rah.. 

FradL  W.  Caftoii^  3400  T«»  0— we  Taa  MMaMXTraW 
MB  Crtki.  1726  M  Start.  RW,  #1000  WaRihUia.  K  20036 
Hm  E.  Ca(aMi,  1100  0)     ■    -  -     ■ 

^SSiiMA^I^ifi»iM^^  Nit,  #500^1  AMta.GAM342 


CaM(a  hhnoMaL  he.  1600  WMi  tahonl.  #713  Aiia|la.  VA  22209 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
MM  L  Caiaia.  316  taqMii  Am..  SE.  #402 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Nancy  Camn,  1(00  K  Start.  RW,  #900 
Caav  Carmadie  Bar*  IMer  Gny  Holtaa  » 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
C  R.  Ca«M  Jr.,  1(50  H  St..  NW.  #1200 
Cal  a  Ca^ML  1030  ISft  SI,  NW,  Sale  700  Wj 


Jviy  L  CavM.  1201  Ctetnul  SI  CkrttakBp,  TR  37402     _, 

TIM  rSw  t  Asniaks.  he.  517  Qm  Start  AtaMaJM  22314 

(Mb  1.  Cbi|S!^1300  19ft  Start.  ML  #501  «MhMi.  K  20036 

CaaM  OiSii  a  Acid  Rah.  112  St  Om  Amm#J«J 

RM  P.  Cawa.  1201  16ftSL.  RW  «Mb^IX  2«a 

Shaa It  Cama.  1125  ISft  St.  RW  WidiMiiiJCMOO. 

AMI  C.  CMPH,  1331  PMMMAwiarg»ftM».flC20OO4, 

M  SprtMSiM.  1020  l<lft  Start.  RW,  WiMtfB.T)C  20(36 


.  SpaMon 

-  I F.  CBB.  1738 
I F  Canna.  1331 


Anml  RW,  #750  Wiftilrtii,  U  20006 

Paaii><iaiM>».  #1500  llMiiMMC  r~ 

W.  toM  CaM  k,  9(00S.$MMb  (hd,  #500  Lb  «||MCa  90045 

OMd  L  Cahr,  1233  20ft  St,  Ml,  #400 

Aat  Gm^h  Cartrrt.  1667 1  Start,  RW 

Si  (DiA  CMLda  TMbs  oSi.  RW  WMhML  DC  200*5. 
Rmrt  E.  CMTjillKtMictiad  •»-.  "ff** 


ftMtB.CaMi,1 


I  K  Start.  Ml.  #605 


K  20036 


DC  20006 


Matiaa  (adars  Aa  rt  Aasia . 
GaM  Bajiie  Co... 

E«a  Cap 

~        iTialaCe. 
Aiart  Mm 

Crihna  Umm  rt  SMb  hrtRrtM 

Pkto  mm  Maris  (  MM  (FafBMn  hi  i 
laai  TraMri  latarMiB,  he.. 
HartftCaiAan 

GrtI  0(  Cap  (hi  GA  Tiiliilnii,  he) . 
■K  Mah  HurMn  (ForlCC  hdatriK  he). 


■ftB.M 


r^rkKT/iDCGCfrkMAi  ni7r^onn HniT'CF 


Af/iv  19.    19k7 


JLTn..  19    1Qa7 


rnNf;pE»^iONAi.  record— house 
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,  13S*  Hk  1M  Immt.  M.  #M  IMMflai.  DC  mm 
■rt  G.  OM^in  173$  Nm  Yak  kmm.  W  l»iitiitlii7DC  20006 
tan  a  OaAMi.  19S7  E  Stat.  MT  IMMii.  DC  20000. 

H bmam.mi  «taMi DhM  tbm. \M  22102 

MhB  C  Oipai.  an  Fort  SM  OnM  MMm.  VA  22202 
HlN  K  CMki.  1331  fliialiiiii  AmmTiW.  #1300M  «Mii| 

SCkmi. S7S ■MririMn.  #St4 CaM|i.  IM 02131 
OM  ■.  102$  CMKlieri  Mm.  NN.  #414  IIMMftai.  K 
OwiBi »ilWii  ■■i<»i»]  <M.  Ik.  1001  immttiikmm 

iat  Qmk  1001  taBftan  ta..  HW  Mgtmtfm.  DC  20004 

«■  ralMvTlsOHia YM M.  tW,  »m  NaliHIoa.  DC 

OmOmMMl  Ik.  N|*  Fan  liiiNBtat  a  06010850 

HalCBlR.  122  C  Si.  M,  f  7M  **imm.  DC  ' — 
I  SmmI  OMi  Jr..  1101  Cuiiiiiil  Am.,  Ml.  iTMS 


;  20001 

e,  M.  ITMS  UMilflli.  DC  20036 

»L  CtiwMi  ■.  *nm  ftHmm  im  tO.  ta  SttSi^.  VT  05602 
Mtmrn.  600  M^fM  Am..  SK.  #700  Mitmtfu.  DC  20024 

Mk  E.  CMrir.  im  K  Stat.  M  Wrtitai.  K  20049 

taM  T.  dnlr.  1730  l^imiliMii  Aml,IIM,#265  UMiMta.  K  20006 
OhikIi  BKkic  Aai.  HcTpIi.  tm  196300  IWiinfe.  AK  »5I»43 
OnM  T.  Ohi.  taH  2.  ta  09 
(^mtm^ii  Aanta.  400  fini  Stal.  MT.  #116  Watm0m.  K  20001 

k. 
h. 
k. 
h. 


Title  Assocate.  Inc.. 

Amcficai  Hoitk  Swing  Assn.  tc 

Afflcficai  Pic  I  Acossories  League.. 
Assodjled  luJuniths  of  Aimno 


Cotilion  on  Afcohotc  BeveriK  Pm 

Ibtiaul  Assn  ol  Caapvion  Stto  Agenast  IWmlSn.. 

Nitianil  Assn  oi  Tolnca  Distnlaitas.. 

NationI  Licensed  BeMnge  Assn 


1.200.00 
3.000.00 
375.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
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Oqaialion  or  MmM  Fiag 


Do.. 


Cto  Assn  oi  Aaario.  Inc.  1100  17tt  SbM.  M).  #504  Wnkinfltn.  DC 
Dom  IL  Qnia.  1511  K  Stal.  MT.  #401  MMnglan.  DC  20U5 


20036.. 


Qtizsn  Action;  1300  CinMdnl  Aw..  IM.  #401  WasAjwIon.  DC  20036 
Qtizen/lito  Emtb  Cttftton,  1300  CmKltail  Am..  IM.  # 


401  UMington,  K  20036 

1225  Connecticut  AMnue,  NW.  #300  WshngtOR.  DC  20036 .. 


CHiiam  for  Stabi  Contnl  ol  Acid  Ran  (CSCAR). 

Oizns  for  SUHzing  Corpgnte  Tiaes  i  Forcir  Mn.  CO.  Bo>  1036  GuOine.  OK  730441036 
Donid  D  Claicy.  6»7  Leeds  Ljoe  OndMOli,  OH  45215 . 
Do. 


Dmd  A  CMon.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  9tli  R.  Wadangton.  DC  20006 — 

Gitat  Chrk.  1117  «.  ism  Stat.  NW,  #600  Ark^ion.  VA  22209  ^■■s!;ir~T^v 

Jmes  F.  Clark.  fWiartM.  MoR«e.  Eastau)*  6  ftadky  240  Man  St.  #100.  PO  ta  1211 

Jamas  W.  Oak  Jr.,  600  llmiSittmml^.  #400  Washagtan.  K  20024 _ 

Mm  OM.  1501 1  M  stab.  NW  Waatjagta.  U  20005 


AK  99102.. 


I  J.  Fjnrt...l72_5  i  St^lf.  #llirWa*rtD«.  DC  20006 .. 


KM  S.  Oark.  211  D  SI.  St  HMJnilon,  

IWiert  A  dart  2033  ■  Stal,  JSTiMOO  WasMnikin,  X  20036 

iMy  L  Oark.  5342  Woadbwy  Woods  Une  Fairfax.  VA  22032 

Vemn  A  dark,  1199  L  SI,  m.  f»!fl3  Wadiagkn.  DC  20038 

Jo»  OajOrook.  2000  P  Stat.  NW.  #605  WastangMi.  K  20036.  ..;;^.. 
deen  Water  Acton  Project.  317  Pmnitaaia  Am..  SE  Wnltakn.  DC  2W03 . 
Oaary  GoHHi  Sinn  t  HanMon.  175?  N  Stieel.  NW  Wiiii«hi.  DC  20036... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Dn.. 
Do.. 


Ronaki  0.  Oemanls,  1111  19lh  SI,  NW,  91k  Fkor  Washagtai.  K  20036.. 


CMM  Ekctiic  ItamatiM  Co,  55  PlMc  Square  P.O.  Bn  5000  dewM.  OH  44113 

W.  M.  dBk.  2«2«  N.  HasM  Dalas.  IX  75204 -. 

dMord  t  Warake.  815  Qmecticut  Am..  NW  Waskiagin,  DC  20006.. -. 

Da 

Do :. 

Do 

Deiane  B.  dokan.  1101  Vermont  Am.,  NW  Washntlon.  DC  20005 

Ednrd  T.  doooan,  70  Pine  Stat.  39tk  flw  New  York,  NY  10270.- 

Staahjr  A.  Ontii,  1700  GaleanY  Bodennl.  SE  Cwkai.  OH  44707 

Do 

CoaUon  for  AltemaliMS  n  Nutntion  8  HealtlKait,  kic.  PC  Bo  B-12  Ridilandliwn,  PA  18955.. 


.DC  20006.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Paul  Edmrd  Michael  Coio.  1299  Seaside  Am.  P.O.  Boi  3007  Terminil  Uand.  CA  90731-0207 .. 

Terese  Colln|,  2000  PtnnsylvanB  Ave.  NW.  #3700  Washnjton,  K  20006 

Mary  M  Col&is,  1120  ZOtli  Street.  NW.  #600  Soilli  Wastaiglon,  DC  20036 

Michael  A  Cdlins.  13106  Ivy  Onve  BdtSMlh,  MD  20705 

PauU  I  Collins,  1020  19tti  St ,  NW,  #600  WasMotton,  K  20036 

Wiliani  P  Collins.  5055  Senwiiry  Road  Atoundria.  VA  22311 _ 

OonmqM  Cohn,  2000  I  Stwt.  NW  WasMniton,  K  20036 

Kent  W.  Colton.  15th  8  M  streets,  NW  Washmeton,  DC  20005 

Cdunbia  Com  Ihiited.  Boa  328  Stev(«son.  WA  98648. .— 

Coimneraal  IMon  tBwanoe  Companes,  One  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

Committee  tor  Do4t-YoineH  HonsMd  Monng.  P.O.  Bo>  2662  Pkoeni.  A2  85002 .... 


Comnattee  tor  Prwale  Education.  1025  Michigan  AMnue.  NE  Washaigton.  DC  20017 

Committee  to  Assort  the  AniaHity  ol  Casein,  3213  0  St .  NW  Wrtimitor.  DC  20007 .^^... 

Committee  to  Supmt  8«  Antitrast  Law.  1401  New  Ycrt  Avenue,  NW,  #740  Washington.  K  20005.. 

Common  Cause.  2030  M  SI,  NW  Wjshmgton.  DC  20036 

Community  Nutrition  Institute,  2001  S  SI .  NW.  #530  WishiMton,  K  20009.. 


Communty  Seivw  Society  of  New  York,  105  Last  22nd  Sheet  New  York.  NY  10010 

Lane  Coova.  1411  K  SI.  NW,  #410  Wishngton.  DC  20005 

ConnetitM  Enterprise  hetitute,  611  Pannlvaw  Avenue.  SE  Washmfton,  DC  20003 

Conconed  Wonai  tai  America,  c/o  Caol  fete  122  C  Street,  NW.  #800  Washngtni,  K  20001. 

Bert  M  Conckii.  1500  Plamne  Reseadi  OtiM  Mdeai.  VA  22102 

Eitwad  C  Cone  Jr.,  PO.  Bo>  1788  Forest  Pak.  GA  30051 

Congress  Watt.  215  Penasyhonu  Am..  SE  Washington,  K  20003 

Gaty  L  ConUnt  PO  Bo«  5O0.  Y3-439  BeaMitai,  al  97077 

Rohert  J  Conlai,  110  Marvlaid  Ave ,  NE.  #409  Washaigton,  OC  20002 

leame  K.  Comely,  1875  Eye  St..  NW,  #540  Washaigton,  DC  20006 


CoaWoi  to  keep  Alaska  0),  AR-CIO  Baikini  815  16th  Street.  NW,  #309  Washmeton, 

Coaitton  to  Oppose  EmrQ  Taxes,  1100  15th  St.  NW,  #1200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Csaihon  Aaainst  DouUe  Taxation,  bic,  c/o  Kieman  Otrien  8  Larocci  1050  Thomas  Jeflersai  St.  NW,  60)  fl.  WaiMagtan. 

Coai  Qatoe  Lyons  8  MaxkeaL  1625  Eye  St.  NW.  #1015  WaMgton,  DC  20006 

Alai  I.  (iibriiM 'Smort''/^  

Richad  B.  CoOb,  Petitleun  Condi  of  Ga  230  PeaMree  &,  NW,  #1500  AtMa.  GA  30303 

Don  V,  Cogmai,  1100  Conn«:ticut  AMnue.  NW,  #535  Wasliia(lon.  OC  20036 

Dai  Oihai.  500  North  Capitol  Street  NW,  #300  WashiB|ton,  DC  20001 

Daaal  L  Cohai,  1050  31st  Street  NW  Wartington,OC  20007 

D8Md  Cohoi.  1616  P  St.,  NW,  #320  Washington.  IK  20036 

Ernest  Afen  Cohai,  toumal  Suae  Plaza  Jersey  dtv,  NJ  07306 - 

Jaaaine  Ahekm  QdiBi,  1199  N.  Fairfax  St..  #701  Akxaxkia.  VA  22314 _ 

UnSColacaxo,  311  First  Street  NW,  #500  Washi«ton,  K  2000! 

t  WBan  Cole,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #760  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cole  8  Catlte,  PC,  1100  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do - 

C(*ttt  R  Colemai,  311  Fust  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  2O0O1 

Emiiio  G.  CoKado  III,  Collado  Assoaatos  1405  Montague  Drive  Vnna,  VA  22180. .._^..---. ., 

Colia  Shaan  Rl  8  Scott  1055  Tkanas  Jeltorsn  St..  NW.  #308  Wadington,  U  20007 

Do 

[>tZ^ZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ~ZI~l 

DoZi;!""z;zizziz-z;zz;z!iz!;;zziz;;;;;;z!ii!.- 

Do 

Do •• 

Do - 

Do . 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 


EnptoMr/Oiail 


Nalinal  WaMha  Senaoa  Eaptayets  Otfaanta  - 


IMa  QHllir  Aoaiata- 


Americai  OonliNnlal  Can. 

Grocery  Manufadiwrs  of  Aawria.  Inc 

Buchayn  tagersol,  Px.  (Faiideratni  of  AppanI 
Aaerican  Assi  of  wad  Bads 


PotoCap^. 
HI  Qptanietnc 


Assn.. 


Asm  of  Hane  Boildas  of  »a  U3.- 

Eatan  Associates,  hic - 

EMnananal  Mcy  kisWute.... 

Naliorul  Assn  of  Anb  Anavans.. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  he 

Outdoa  AdMtaing  Asn  of  Anaica,  tc. 
Patic  OtiaBi,  he 


Bea  Steams  8  Go 

Crompton  8  KnMles  Corp- 
Puhic  Seqinties  Agn ....... 

Ornnc  Chemical 
Oil  Co  of  CaNomia,  el  *. 
EdBon  Electre  bistrtirie 


Am.  toc- 


SoiMaid  Corpaaliai — 

Austrakai  Meat  8  Li«^Stack  Cat-. — 
Joint  Corporate  Comm  on  Cilaa  CtaB.. 

I  C.  IhatonrMator 

Pnprietvy  Assodibon „. „„„„. 

AmncMltodicilAssi.. 


AMhcjR  MvnitaMl  GnMp,  tac- 

GttORS  &  GnUi  Od 

HeroilB  EflfiKS »....„„....». 

Putnw  PrapcflNS.  hK .............. 

radai  Co 


Natiaial  hwestment  Devctapment  Cap ... 
Stato  Street  DeMlopmait  Co  ol  Boston .. 
Mrateum  Marketers  Assn  of  Aneita.... 

Itaricai  Petrokun  tostiMe -. 

MAfeO,hic 

Anoicai  Israel  Pubic  Affairs  Conm.. 


AssncttSai  ol  Trial  Lawers  ofAnenca - 

PralesionA'  Coaktm  Mr  Nudea  Arms  Cadral 

Rate  OHicas  Unai,  Dist  3,  NMEBA  AR-OO — 

Natioia  Assn  of  Tobaxo  DistilHtors 

Conputor  8  B«si«ss  Eguipmat  Hamtebnts  AsM- 
Uniai  Oil  Co  ol  CaMonia.. 


ditseMaihattaiBaik.  NA.. 

MUhpoe  Corporabon - 

NatiMl  Restaurant  Assn  — 

American  Watch  Assn,  tac 

Americaa  CoiaAiB  OoaHat.. 
American  Frozenjad  I 
American  Meat  butitiile.. 


AjtUt 


I93.(M.00 


uasM 


\»m 


34S13Z 


vaun 

3jeo.oo 

249.42 
400JO 


imM 


MM 
27tlJ2 


600.N 


3.76IM 


4.0MJO 
3XUD 
4SJI00.H 

wmM 


1.250.00 
7J00iH 


4,7SIUI 

\izsun 

2.000.00 
11.66L6I 
I.OiO.00 

2.saejo 


424JI1M 


mm 


Amerion  Textde  Machaieiy  Assn..-. 

Bicycle  Mfgis  Assn  of  Amer,  Inc 

Crop  iRSinnce  Research  Bureau 

Cylmda  Maaiactiiers  AssooatiaL.. 


Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coaitiai- 
Food  Marketing  histitute. 
Foohnea  hidustnes  of  America . 


bidepaalHit  Lubricanl  Mawfacturers  Assb- 

hilaid  Stoel  Cap 

Municipal  Castings  Fan  Trade  Caad 

Natioul  Assn  ol  Convenience  Stores 

jMwl  Assn  of  Muhul  heuraice  Gas 

Nattonal  Bmla  Council.. 


NaHonal  Coatbon  oi  Fresh  FWato  Pracessin... 
Naboial  Hairdressers  8  Cosmetotogsts  Asai -. 

Nabam  Pasta  Assn ™. 

Nans  hidustnes - — 

North  American  FtNlips  Corp 

Outdoa  l*0H«r  Equipment  Instltuto 


PetrotoosdeVenezueb.  SA.. 
Pittsbifgh  Coming  Corporation .. 
Seooaday  Lead  SmeNas  Assn,  toe.. 


Society  ol  Indepoidenl  Gasokne  Maketors  of  Aaaica- 

Speaalty  Steel  Industry  ol  the  United  States 


JaKkle  Fleschman  8  Mugel . 
UniniPKibcCorp.. 


UnM  Assn  oi  toynwn  8  Appren  oi  IMg  8  Pipeltl  MMiy- 

Anerican  Express  Co..... — — .. ^ — -. 

Southern  Conpany  Servicas-..— -.—.—.—.-.-.-.— 

toe.. 


Nattonal  Assa  oi  Hane  Buhkrs  oi  Ike  U.S. . 


UbM  Elacbical  RadM  8  IbchiM  Waritots  al  Aaalca.. 


Planing  Research  Caanation — 

Southeastern  Unto  Manufacturers  Asa .. 


1.50000 
165.00 


1J00.00 

2,725.00 

525.00 


2.62100 
400.00 


2.587.50 


9.813.7S 


4J7S.00 
16,460.00 


5.250.00 
1.500.00 
OJMOOO 


9.500.00 

40.000.00 

3.4I0JS7.00 


6.120.S0 
28.10O.t0 
15.259.16 


Tektrcni,  toe 

NabaulPext  institute 
dwapton  totomabonalCap.. 


62.061^9 
8.500.00 


0710 


37UI 


M?UI 


mn 


ui 
iiji 


Ml 

43I.U 

1.24UI 


4NJ0 


2K.24 


3J9200 

3.26800 

7.578.00 

2907 


1.17130 


112.05 
70917 
10000 
181.99 
4.41 


75.00 


6.50 
16SM 


1.500.00 

2,725.00 

525.00 


OOOiN 


2.625.00 
400j« 


2187.50 


9JU.7S 


4J75B0 
16.46000 

re'ii 


36919 


ItJS 


11.469.00 
634.589J7 


710i6 

IJob 

15.2St.l6 
96725 


7L759.60 
7172.90 
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Jr,  IMO 


I R  CH«.  tab  1.  ■■  SK  Eirim.  ■) »»] 
-    - *»  22314.. 


K200».. 


,  K2000S.. 


vmum}  _ 

ttta»  tt— ■  IW5  igi  Stat  m.  §m  t^Mim, 

HM 1  On«  k,  l«S  taq^tai /tan  mTIW  NWaftoJC  20004 

JmC  tmmn.  i;4S  jataTCTwiNBr.  f  Ml  W>lig..VA  22202 

tad  Ohm*.  IfM  ta*  HM  ta,  wr  Mtatka  K  2003t  .„_ 

CMkM  nil  i«k  StaL  N*  ymmm.  u  20ooi 

awtOinL  »20  II  SUM  «MMi«,  DC  20036....;^;;^^^;^;^^.., 
Sm  taBCtad il itata.2MelSi.  NN.  #102  ItaMai.  DC  2 
Smmb  iTiM  In*,  mi  CtaKtal  km.,  m  IUiii«nlC  20036. 
SSta  UtaTuTW  »  -      I     SL  ItallMnM.  NY  10U3.. ... 

SireMvi  12S0t  Mta*  tack  8M  Httata.  R  33009 .„ 

Stf  J.  Om«.  Ult  I  St  mtafJMtatK  K  20036 _ 


eMOrt.1311 

MftOMk.1301 

I  a  (MOM  tajliiJ  «MJC, 

(C«llBr«3HkSk*.l»-"^ 


tall  L  OMf.  130*  Mk  SU  W.  f  »1  ">ta|n-i 
■ta  Oi  S  11»  1»  SkNL  M  tat«»».OC.« 
■irii*7ctav  k,  1730  IMk  Ua  &MtaR.  VA 
Cd oiltariOS  iMi SL  SiSta,  m1SI43„^ 


SBMta 

,—( L  CMpr;  M»>  SL.  mTiMU  i 
Jm  b  CH|B.  UN  Uok  Stat  »4f 

alCta*.  IMII9..IM.  #1204 
II"        


M.  #300 
101.  ta54 

K  20002 

II  iMii«loo.  K  20036. 

DC  20005 

22209... 


DC  20004 

U  20002.. 


,1001 
.  -_;  215  ta 

■drtXCVKlWLSU"*. 
JtaFCMa«NSgOMKU 

wmm  ■.  CMBii.  mi 

«M<C0iita,IS2IISLJI 
Ohm  uiiBM,  1420  ibk 

Di 

Hi 

b 

Di 

Ol 


DC  20036.. 
10295.- 
DC  20006.. 


DC  20036.. 


: 20003. 


■Ikn,  Ml 

taTgWllllilll  CDC  20003.. 
SL.  SV.  #401  >«*■«»■  DC  r 

#1010  Ili*i>tii7ifc  20036 

ta,  lwr#7««Mi«lgii.  DC  20036 

Am..  M).  #700  MtaflDl.  K  20004.. 
DC  20036 


DC  20036.. 


Oi- 

k-. 


b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 

b- 
b_ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 


CnilWtastai.iic,1001 


Am.,  NV 


tfn^DCn 


K  20036.. 


bwi  1  Cm*i  1000  1601  SL,  m.  #511  «Um|I>.  tt  Ml»t  iis, 
toy  tacM  OmL  IHO  ta*  Itad /iMjMWaMni.  K  20036. 
■dta  L  Cmap. Tai  tartatal  Ahmc.  mi,  #250  HWnilaii.  DC  ! 
».  l»»Stat«*i 


Maty  Ognr.  Itt)  I  Stai 
Ma  a  On  14SS  Itaiflia 
1 1.  Cm.  ITtTMST 


I  takMn  DC  20006 

Hfc  S.  Owa.  1120  OmkIIci*  km.  Mi  Ibtartw, 
ll.  Cn,  lOOS  CMvn /taK  #795  AKtiTn  78] 


U  20049. 
Mt,  #500  Walnftn.  U  20004.. 


20004.. 


OMOlhr 


DC  20036.. 

78701 

km.,  mr.  #800  \ 

DC  20006 

L  (Mk  Vm  tanri  /taM.'Mr,  #600  «M»lai.  DC  20005 ;^...^..-.. 

ad  Ota  kfl  SIrfn.  20  F  SboL  NW.  401 F  Wastafton.  DC  20001 . 


CMaic  Ydta  t  Fima  /ta.  he,  1110 
J.bM0tabl6irHSL.IMr 


K  20005.. 


OMtaar*.  2300  M  Sl^  NWIlBlnflai,  K  20036 . 

■STanta  "  " ""' 


I  *  ttaM  Nit  Omm,  5(17  Brti  (Mr  Mm*  artt,  VA  22015 .. 

I  *  Sta  Oatars  *  ^mmat.  122  C  St,  Mr,  #200  Ihetmtm.  K  20001.. 

Mta  I.  Cm«m.  P.a  ta  144  Tavk.  n  76503 -. 

Jas  CMta.  17H  tar  Yrt  kmm.  Mr,  #101  taitalm.  DC  20006 

tat  J.  Cnri.  1319  F  SkatMr,  #1000 JfMvta,  r 

~rtB|l».  DC  i 


Ma  F.  CMC  918  16a  St.  Ml.  #702 


'^.l 


1201 


120006.. 


kmm.  Mr  P.O.  ta  7566  «Ma|lM.  DC  20044.. 


b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b_ 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


S.  Cml  2445  ■  St.  mt  (Malta.  DC  20037-1420. 


Oata,  6lk  Fta  1050  Ttaw  I 


I  Stmt  Ml 


K  20007.. 


IOB.2B30«St,  MllUtalta.  W20036 

C  kya  Ca.  10  ta  139  taai  OK,  HO  64141 

C  Uta  Ck.  800  tai  Oak  tad  dwWk.  NC  28232 .. 

be  Oa  418  711  St.  S(  Wiitalta,  DC  20003.- 

Mk«T.  Ca.  1420  tai  St  Nnata.  VA  22314 


Envloia/OM 


Qvydp  OMpmtiw 

FcnVi  tashy  ol  '^Sf^^  SadjAnMi.. 
Nitxinil  Sidrty  of  l^raressxml  En|JMn 


Amtreai  CnnHni  Eitian  CoMil 
taph  E.  Smbm  t  Sons,  Nc 
ItailictaradltaBm  Intitula. 
llalanillMeAs»olAiMfica.. 

Amncin  Dtntil  Assn. „.. 

ArMKM  Mint  Coagrcsi. 


Tetili  taw  Smite  Asa  of  Amrica.. 

ftasiact  As»  of  Amna 

Dow  QierMCif  USA 

OKtronc  Diti  Mas  C09 

Ganm  tethc  Co 

Ifationil  dfflaai's  As» 

Amefica  Ijnry  Assi.. 


SouOi/Noitli  Dmimmnt  Grav.  Lid. 

IbtioMt  CoNii  to  Pieme  Sodil  Soaiily.. 

Mortap  Bakcn  Assn  of  Amrici 

■"        Wustries  of  Aincnca.  he 


kmtM  foftm  of  Am  8  Soma.. 
Rocky  Moantai  W  8  (^  Asa 


ONvrai  USA.  lac . 

Rubber  8  Ptostic  Foobnar  tantadinn  Asa.. 

U.S.  lUdic  bmratReairdi  Gm* ~ 

Nitionil  AssM  of  bMtapondat  Insurvs ......».». 

Coins  Md  AJkiwi  Cop 

Norfofc  Soutan  Corp -^ 

AfhWieaUnc^. 

Buffito  Dnudcabng  Co,  bie 

Alcabie  Hmdnoi  O'Bami  8  RtossM 

Amncan  Bikers  Assn -. 

America  lather  Goods  Mavlictiirers  Asa — 

tak  Ameritene  Gioiv 

Cii|i  Laani  Corp 

Oowtlaf  map,  hic — ~- 

Canel  France  Co,  Inc ~ 

Cand  ''i«*5l'JLi!llJ!I' 

Dominm  Property  Conpaiy 

EOS  Financial  Cocperatia.. 

Fist  CNoto  tasini  Corp 


Fnt  National  Bank  of  Boston 

First  National  Bank  of  Mmeapofis.. 

General  Electric  CtidK  Coni 

Gidgta  BMata  Gctaa  8  Co. 
GA1K  Corpentia. 


GAIX  Lenni  Con) 

Institiite  id  fiedrical  8  Electnmcs  Enfineeis.  tac .. 

kitemational  Assn  of  Geoptiyscal  Contractors. 

bivestmnt  Partmrsbip  Assn — 

Kctso  &  CofflpMiy .««»..«.««.». 

taMtactinis  Hanoner  Leeint  Coip 

MCA,  Inc. 

National  Structured  Settlawts  Trade  Asa 

Petersa  Publishinj  Co 

RqMbic  Nabenal  tak  of  New  YoA 

Ryder  Systai,  Inc 

Sotar  Eiiny  bidustries  Assn. 

State  of  iCliifa 
State  of --^^ 


500.00 


700.00 
562.50 

1,000.00 
762.50 

IWIOO 


16.662.00 


240JI0 
32&00 

imoo 

2.532JI0 


867.00 
7,061.00 
10,000.00 


3,000.00 
75.00 
16,500.00 
4,615.38 
2.000.00 
8,167.00 
1.000.00 


1,250.00 


1.050.00 


200.00 


1.500.00 
4.40000 


5.150.00 
1,500.00 


EjipendNmes 


911.50 


10000 


296.42 


15,660.00 
8,990.00 


11763 


286.00 


113.42 


29.34 


727.00 
7,009.13 


SistenB  leasini  Corp 

\i%  League  of  Sawnp  bistitiitions. 
Winn  DevetapRient  Co 


America  Institiite  of  Merdunt  Sbippin|.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

CH2IIIHi 

American  Assn  of  Retind  Pssons 

Comini  Gtoss  Kforlis... — 

Penthouse  bitMUtionil,  LM 

America  Banfas  Asa 

Central  8  Soalh  VIest  Services,  toe 


U.S.  OambB  of  Commette 

Texas  Eastvn  TransnissaM  Corp.. 


TnW  CoMCd  of  the  Couftalta  Tribe  of  Louisiana . 

U.S  Letiue  of  Savings  histitutions 

National  Asi  of  Private  Psychiatric  HospitHs.. 


Om  Associates,  tac  (ForAssodaliM  of  US.  N«M  Visia  Mamdactatat).. 

America  Assn  of  Oral  8  Manbofadal  Surgeons 

America  Watch  Assn 

Assodabm  of  Maiimum  Service  Telecastat,  he 

Coaitia  for  Effective  Tu  Reform.. 


CoiMia  to  Preserve  The  bitegrity  of  America  Tiadaals... 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

00  T»  Group 

ERISA  bidystiy  Committa... 

GmktiI  Mils,  Inc —..«.«,...»....—........ 

Hrimark  Cards.  |nc ■■^■■.... 

brtEnutnul  Business  MicNns  „„.„.........«....»...........-« 

bnestment  Conpany  htstituti ~ — 

Mvattun  U.S.  fames,  he 

IMiest  Television,  Inc » „»....... »»»... 

RitioMi  Foottnl  Lei(ue.. 


12JSO.0O 


7^01.00 
2,461.76 


2.000.00 

S37.(9 

2.000.00 


1.500.00 
1,200.00 


2jao.oo 


8.450.00 
4.000.00 


5.908.00 


1U7S.00 
500.00 


30.000.00 


1,076.99 
2t000.00 


4450.00 


7.900.00 


810.00 
7.SMil0 
3.0(0.00 


Post-Newsweek  Statians,  tac ... 
Wocator  taeert  of  America.. 

Wesleya  Unversdy,  et  al 

Capitol  Qties/ABC.. 


Betini  Sa  Fahomn's  Asa.. 

Muiiapaiily  of  Anchorage 

Comma  Cause... 


Kansas  Qty  Lite  tasurance  Co.. 


Beh  Stores  Savioes.  be.. 

Caipini  tor  U.N  Relorm.PDidical  Edocatia  ComntlK  „ 

NatiourSociet 


r  Society  of  Professional  Engineers .. 


11.100.00 
332J0 

1,500.00 
20,000.00 

5,757.54 


3.07SJ)0 
1.250.00 


2.581.00 
61.20 


694.87 


1J91.S( 


225.00 

725.91 

13.681i7 

4,000.00 


720.79 
851.60 


100.00 


200.00 


1,590.00 
13.50 

6.00 


2.50 
89.50 
165.00 


114.31 

1,816.32 
302.50 
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Otganintim  or  hrividyal  Flag 


Jerry  W  Ca  901  31st  SIrat  NW  Washingta,  DC  20007 

Taura  Ci  Wi' 3ii' SbiiWiiiiii^ 

Do  - 

Donald  F<r»th  Ciab  m.  (33  Pmisylvami  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washingta,  K  20004. 
Wiiai  C.  liriffler.  118  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Do 

to. 

b. 


Craw  8  Haber,  P.C.  818  Oaactal  Am..  Mr  Watatta.  DC  20036. 

to 

to ~ 

to 

Eric  F.  Craven,  PC  Boa  2943  Fort  Worth.  TX  76113 . 


RichanI  L  Oawford,  311  Fnt  Strat  NW  Washagta,  K  20001 .... 
Wn  r  Crata,  220  Naboal  Press  6ublr«  Watagta.  K  20045.. 
Rickaid  C.  MJMa.  1331  Pansylvania  Ave.,  NW,  #910  I 


Ame  Crichta  Crews,  8787  StaanoRS  Freeway  tolas,  TX  75247 . 
tanii  M.  Cribtan,  6900  Valey  Break  Or  Fab  C 


K200O4. 


P  k  Craft  2000  Nassachusens  Ave., 
Robert  W.  Cnmatle.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.. 


s  audi,  VA  22042.. 


,  NW  Washngta,  DC  20036 

Ave..  NW  Washiafta.  DC  20036.. 
dhartB  H.  OMwel,  tac.  6709  Georgia  St  Oevy  Chase,  MO  20(15 


to. 
to.. 


ta  L  CnnnMB,  1800  Hassadnelts  Avene.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 
Cnp  harance  Reaardi  Bureau,  3707  Woodvicw  Trace  PC  Boi  68700  ' 
Davhl  I.  0«w,  1015  18lh  St,  NW  Washingba.  DC  20036 


IN  46268. 


Rriaoca  Bennett  Craw,  1919  Pansylvania  Ave.,  NW,  #504  Washngta,  K 
Crawel  8  Horii«.  1001  Panytnnn  Ave.,  NW  Washingta,  DC  20004-2505 


K  20006. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Gala  Claims  Associalion.  PO  Boi  014004  Miami.  Fl  33101 •.c;-,;^:::;" 

Cuba  Amna  Fnedmi  Coalition.  Inc.  1000  Thomas  Jeffersn  St,  NW.  #601  Wasbingtaa.  K  20007.. 

Brian  F.  Calhane.  915  Pluni  St.  SW  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Barry  M.  Ciien,  1620  in  SI.  NW.  #700  Washii^,  DC  20006 

OMey-foster  8  Co.  PO  Boi  17370  Washingta,  DC  20041. 


David  M  Cu^,  1525  New  HamiEhn  Ave.,  NW  Washbwta.  DC  20036 

Jnilha  W  Cuna,  1401  New  Yorii  Avenue.  NW.  #740  Washngta.  K  20005 . 

Bi  Cunnii«ham,  815  16th  St,  NW  Washimta,  K  20006 

Scon  S.  Cunnngbam,  1100  15th  Street,  NW  Wishingtoo.  DC  20005.- 


Jolm  T.  Curra,  815  16th  St,  NW.  #603  Washington.  DC  20006 

to 

KatNen  L  Cuny,  122  C  SI .  NW,  #750  WasMngta,  K  20001 

M.  Rmeit  Cutler,  1325  G  Street.  NW,  #1003  Wasiiin|ta,  DC  20005 

Everett  L  Cutter,  620  SW  Fifth  Avenue  BUg,  SuNe  300  Portland.  OR  97204. 

Cr  tadustries,  Ik,  Safem  lake  Di  Long  Grsve,  K.  60047 -. 

CR  Associates,  2010  Massactaaelts  Avenue,  NW  WashiMta,  DC  20036 

I  N.  D'Aais.  4708  Norbedi  Rd.  RodnMe,  MD  20853 


D'Amiw  8  Dwle,  bic.  1156  15th  St.,  NW.  #1100  Washingta,  K  20005.. 
0.  D'tooirio,  1800  W.  8th  St.  Wibningta,  DE  19805... 


Empto|«r/CieB( 


HM  8  llnowlta,  be  (For Anglo  taerica  Auto  Auctms.  tac) 

la  8  llaowta.  tac  (ForM  AHanbc  Networii  Servics,  tac) 

m  8  Mowlta  (For^Sodele  Gener*  flia  SGS  Neilh  tmma.  he).. 

Hi  I  Inowlta.  tac  (Forfvaa  Grata  Co) 

M  8  tawta,  tac  (For:Nebiaska  Wlaal  Board) 

Sears  Riebwk  8  Co .. 


Oamar  8  Hda,  PC  (ForfaavarM  Pert  Ariherilr)- 
Ciamer  8  Haber,  PC  (ForOade  Oowly) . 


Craaar  8  Haber.  PC  (For  Dade  County  tatenutmal  Aupert) 

Craaa  8  Haber.  PC  (ForDctiaitinenl  of  Educaloi.  Stale  ol  FWdl). 

Caavaral  Port  Authority 

DadeCoHily 

Dade  Canty  tateraatenH  Airpol 

Oapatmnt  of  Educatn,  Slak  of  Raidi 

TniiNrw  Mens  ftaer  Co 

Naliail  Restaurat  Asa 

U.S  Bustaess  8  tadustrial  Coadl. 


America  Cement  Trade  Ahance,  tac ........_ 

Hay  Kay  Caemebg  tac — .j^............ — 

UeiM  Asa  of  Jnyna  8  Appm  of  Aikg  8  Upeflf  hidiMnr. 

America  Start  lia  Raiksad  Assn 

Natiaal  Rural  Ba:lric  CooperatM  Assa 

GaenI  Etadric  Co 

MdJoMHl  Ooi^  Heicoptan 

Northrop  Corp.. 


National  Rural  Bedric  Coopaalhie  Asa - 


Fertii»  tastAule 

SIntaK  Developmat  Assodatas .. 

ASAiStac 

AssodaM  Gas  Distributors. 

Avm  Products,  tac 

Brookhn  Unta  Gas  Co. 


Catrai  Nebraska  Pubic  Pbwer  8  krigata  Oiskid . 

Qty  of  North  Mumi 

Communicatms  SateMe  Ooip 

Oaliackrs  Uabibty  81' 
Cooktatat  Regia  he 

EiLMy8Cofflpay 

Emery  WorhhMse 

Merioa  Mnerab  Co.. 

nauaui  Assn  a  nhaesaar-ihswaas .. 

Nebraska  Mic  Powa  Ihstrid 

Pa  America  WorU  Always,  tac,  el  at.. 

DMjaal  Airltae  Assodata     

Starfag  Drug,  tac 

rdlay  8  Co 

Inst  tor  Pubic  Lands 

toiled  Cities  Gas  Co 

Western  Garanors  Asa 


IJOOJO 


112J( 


v»m 


3333J4 

MJNOJO 
20.000.(8 
8,70(M 
17,5((.(0 


9J75JI2 

ItSlm 


1.521(0 


907.50 


247.50 


750.00 


1.7SBJD 


20150 


National  Parks  8  Conenaka  Asa. 
tahrnabnnil  Papa  Co 


Eavuonmatal  Actia,  tac 

Committae  to  Support  the  Artitnis)  Laws 

America  Fed  of  Labor  8  Coigress  of  tadabiat  OtgaiiMiwi. 

Unta  Cartade  Corp     _ 

Labaers'  bill  Unan  of  Noth  America.  AH-CX) 

Natiaal  CoadnataifConm  la  Midtjanpfoyer  Ptas. 

Natiaal  Assn  ol  Indqiendeiil  Coietes  8  Unversrias ........ 

Population-EnvirainienI  BaliKX 

Orcga  Raitaad  Assn 


Abheuna's  Disease  8  Related  Osorden  Asa.. 


WHan  K.  Dali^hi.  Aita  8  Haddn  1919  Pansyhiaia  Ave.,  NW,  #400  Washngta,  DC  20006. 


to. 
to. 


Stephen  i  Datgler.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

WiBn  Kay  Dames,  1616  H  SI,  NW  Washinfta,  «  20006 ^;^;^.. 

Oaiy  Famas  for  Respoisibk!  Fanii  Pdcy,  517  C  Sheet.  NE  WaMnghia.  DC  20002. 

lews  I.  Dale,  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Washngta,  DC  20036 

Daak)  W.  Dabymple,  1575  I  St.,  NW  Washingta,  DC  20005 

Janes  t  Oaltm,l420  King  St.  Aleiaidria,  VA  22314 — 

Robot  C.  Daly.  1850  M  Street  NW,  #600  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

John  M.  Dangad,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washinttoii,  K  20006 — 

John  E.  Daieri233  20th  St,  NW,  #400  Washnita,  K  20036 

David  C  Daiels,  1608  K  Street  NW  Washawta,  DC  20006.. 


David  S  Daaelsai,  600  Mxytand  Avowe,  SW,  #40O{  Washngta,  DC  20024... 

Oiartes  Franklin  Daousl.  PO  Box  12910  Oialesta,  X  29412 

Colleen  A  Oaiiing.  1730  Rhode  Islad  Avenue.  NW,  #204  Washngta,  DC  20036 

Richart  C  Darint  1156  15th  St.  NW  Washingta,  DC  20005 

Diane  Davany  Dandle,  1726  M  SI .  NW,  #300  Washingta,  K  20036 

Linda  DasdUe,  1709  New  Yorii  Ave.  NW  Washingta,  DC  20006 

Jdm  C  tott  600  Maylaid  Ave,  SW  Washingta,  DC  20024 

tohn  B  Davaipat  Jr.,  1800  Massadiusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washingta.  DC  20036 

-      -      U.  Longwood.  a  32779 

Washington.  DC  20006 


Thadae  S  J.  Davi.  371-106  Burgundy  U 

EarlFDavid,  1825  K  SI,  NW,#  1107  W<      . 

James  H.  Dawdsoi,  1250  Comecticut  Ave .  NW.  #650  Washingta,  DC  20036... 

John  J.  Davidsn,  7901  Westpat  Drive  Mdeai,  VA  22102 ;:i"::;::-,o.- 

Janes  H.  Davidsn  8  Assnsales,  tac,  1250  CanKboit  Ave.  NW.  #650  Wadangta,  K  20036.. 

to 

to 

Drew  M  Davis,  1101  16th  St,  NW  Washingta,  DC  20036 

Fred  G.  Davis,  1111  19th  Street,  NW  Waslinfta,  DC  20036.. 


Kaneth  L  Daws,  Suite  1210  1667  K  St,  NW  Washingta.  K  20006 

Midad  Daiis.  735  North  Water  St .  #908  Milwautiee.  Wl  53202-4105 

Owl  R,  Davis,  PC  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Rdxrt  Davis,  815  Connedicut  Ave ,  NW  Washngta,  DC  20006 

Susan  A  Dans.  1818  N  Street,  NW,  #350  Washinghin,  DC  20036 

DavQ  8  Harman,  1455  PBuqlvaia  Avaiue,  NW,  #1200  Washngta,  DC  20004. 
to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Amalca  I 

Nabonai  Assn  la  nagnoornow  xnas,  nc... 
Oakal  Utaa  of  Apicufhiial  Cooperahve  (ZENQW).. 
Caaita  tar  Regiaal  Batking  8  Economic  Devekpmat.. 

HoBta  Ctariag  Hase  Assn 

Society  ol  American  Florists 

American  Retail  Federatm 


General  Motors  Corp. 

Ameica  Cynahd  Doriiiay  (Fv:Lakrle  laboraiaiB) . 

Nahaial  Societa  ol  PiohssiMal  Engneas 

To>«a  Motor  Sales,  USA,  tac 

Futures  tadustiy  Assn,  tac 

Oho  Edisa  Co 

America  jgia^^. 

America  OfNometnc  Asa ........... 

HaahlslaidCoLM.. 


J^anese  America  Citinns  Leaga.. 

1.  C  PaweyCo.  tac 

Sdwing-Plough  Corp _ 

Air  TraiBport  Assn  o*  America .. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federata 

National  Runl  Etactric  Coopaahve  Asa .. 


Philips  Petroleum  Co 

America  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.. 
Natiaal  Madae  Tod  BuMers'  Asa .. 
Magazine  Pubhshers  Assn.  Inc .. 


Natanal  Assn  of  tadustnal  8  Olfia  Parks. 

Rouse  Company 

Nabaial  Soft  Dniid  Asa 

Edaon  Electnc  Institute 

Rohm  8  Haas  Co.. 


American  Maltini  Barley  Asa,  tac.. 

Coc^Cda  Company 

Ford  Motor  Co . 


Susan  DavK  International  (ForTurtisb 
American  General  Ule  Insurance  Co.... 

America  Horse  Coural 

Cheap  Banl  ol  Trak — 

Comninee  tar  America  Skd 

Committee  d  Annuity  hianis 

QGNA  Coniaatia ~. 

Ftanda  Powa  8  Light 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  Laagw,  tac — 

ICH  Corporalm 


Cyprus) 


561.49 


41S.7S 


4.24t(( 

11.369.00 
13.467.72 

"miifi 


1,611.00 
221i3 


1.039.50 
5,019.00 


900.00 
4,290.00 
3,000.00 
3J50.00 
2.S00AI 


6J60.00 


6,000.00 
100.00 


18,563.98 

11J2S.00 

150.00 


1,000.00 

83146 

400.00 

20,913J2 

U,101.40 

5,236.06 

87.43 

3.753.12 

500.00 

1700.00 


1,400.00 

153.26 

1J)21.00 


1J75.W 
1,(00.00 


"3,'4»'.00 


1,525.00 
2J41J2 


1(J( 


ISM 


6M 


10.00 


!(.(( 


7.S( 


129.70 


2iO 

"Tm* 


van 

54W1 
382.82 
60095 


245.00 
6,446.90 
2,153.66 

872J2 


99.20 


25.00 


23.671J6 


125.00 


4200 

1,10881 

2805 

801.42 


618.00 
5.00 
7.50 


45.90 
2100 


iM 
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K  20006.. 
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DC  20005.. 


DC  20005.. 


.  1522  K  SL.  m.  »m  I 

.11011 

kw  kn.  US7  E  a,  IW  Will  JiJCWOk-  ^, 
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1776  II  SMd  NW 
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k.. 
knLDita.! 
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k.. 
k.. 
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rtoiirDC20 


U  20006... 
20003 


.DC  20006.. 
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MM  T.  kip*.  Dapm  AooIb,  lU  919  taiiqilKMi 
ta»  H.  Di5r4»nEldMlb  Am.  NW.  #400  W»lii|tai.  DC  20016 

k — - 

k 

Ito  K  taK  IbMrili'CHiil'a 


m  17112.. 


I A  Dm«  (00  IqM  tan.  SN.  #202i»  WahRitoi.  DC  ; 
■  1  Dmi  St..  16(7  I  SI.  M.  #450  NMnftai.  K  20006... 
,  1919  hmatim  Am.,  m  mtatm.  OC  20006.. 


:  20036.. 
:k  20036 


Dviiill*  Mnwi  Mm  AR-ODrJlVlSlk  Si.  Mr  tMrn^m.  DC  20006... 

Ek  L  iw.  m  i4«i  si."iilrwM>irtn.  oc  20005 

u7I  DnSn.  1121  L  St.  m,  #i06  HahMlBi.  K  r-- 
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k„ 
k- 
k.-. 
k- 
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k.- 
k„ 
k- 
k- 
k... 
k.- 
k.. 
k_ 
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k- 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k... 
k... 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k. 
k.. 


1 1  MM.  1775  rmstMm  AN..  W*  mtam^m.  DC  20006.. 


Jmm  U.  DrfOKB.  1I2S  OMKtol  Am..  Ml.  #1014  HMjiflai.  DC  20036 


Iky  Bk  kGML  (H  knkri  /tan.  SK  Nni ««  Saik  300  WeIi»Ioii.  DC  2 
Lw Oka lIM  H.  Mm.  k..  1920  N  SM.  UN.  #610  IMiRllai.  DC  20036 


DC  20024.. 


k.. 
k.. 

MiH. 


1121 1  SMI.  m.  #906 

1015  1501  SI,  Ml.  #700 
*..  1101  17«l  SI.  Ml.  #604 


OC  20036.. 
DC  20005.. 


I.  K  20036.. 


EnvlmirAXail 


Umilii  Life  Improwd  Homini,  Inc 
Un*  Nifioiul  lie  Inanm  Cd. 
JMOMI  AmelUte  ConpaMS.... 

IWionI  CitllBm's  Assn 

PrtpBty/Caolty  Gnv - 

SiBCk  IwlWIHilBB  &np ........ 

SaraeCoan^i^. 

VMlHOp  FiyncBl  Assn 

*     ■  J         lAi^^h-     ^1  ■■■■■■ 

Qnndo  wim  loifress. 


MwdpH  SriaWnd,  No.  Coknik  Wilei  Comnaqr  Dot., 

Northn  Coknilo  Wato  CoMnacy  Dishid- 

It)  G*  Winy 

NortlNMstHii  bl  (tow  Dw) " 

Tirtoli  ^nbic  of  Mrttai  Cnra 

Efnst  &  WMmy „™..™.-..«- ..-...— 

Mnk  Coipaijtion — — ..-.. ...- 

Mviai  GMMHy  Tnal  Ot 


US.  Trail  Carp.. 
Stu-Xst  FooA.  Ik... 
(Man  An  oi  Amrica.. 


Mri*  Uatfs  gfttMwM  Sliep  An.. 

Virain  tteds  Msdnb  Assn 

Muni  toil  Electric  CogKntwt  An... 

NwYetli  Stick  Eidunte.  Ik — 

llulliuw  Lj  OocIm.  Ik 

AiMfican  PiMc  Tmil  An — 


FfHmhhB  Nil  An 
AfimMic 


SonioeCampaiy.' 


(Mtai  ol  MamoliM  Ant 

SptcaRy  Ewipml  MUM  An .. 

Sin  Cbp  ol  Anerici 

(Mer  tor  Qmc  Eduofioi 

»  .     ■  -"  -      ■    '  ■  ■ 
coMndo  wBuMreuflo,  nc... 

GOKOMionil  Rl^lts  FoumMin.... 

Mm  I  Hn  Co. 

Vooken  bdni  Coip 


MiaNl  An  ol  M  (stale  bnestimit  Tnsts,  Ik... 

PCnn  M  Estate  An 

Americaa  Vaterinaiy  MadKal  Assn.. 


VaterinaiylM 
IMcal  Assi.. 
Associated  GoMfal  Onlraclon  of  Anarica.. 


Assodalion  ol  Stale  t  Temtorial  HeaMi  Officials.. 

TMn)  Class  Mai  Assodatioo 

Natioiial  An  of  FodenI  CredK  Unions 

Natmal  An  of  indvendmt  muers 

Twsanenca  hmnnx  Senices 

Artanas  Bedric  QanratiM  Corp. 

Un  Pac  Meniational  PIC  el  al 

RocMelH  Gnao,  toe . 


Receipts 


2.944.00 


I.07IM 
306M 


25,000.00 
1.732.50 


12.50 
300.M 


3.242.50 


2J(OJ0 


U7I.00 
lJ7Si)0 


S.6IS.00 


300.00 


EipenNins 


3.673.n 


1,071.00 
306.00 


11,402.69 
53.00 


7.50 


12.96 


25.00 


600.00  . 
1.50000 
20.000.00 
15,075.00 


Hatjonl  An  of  InfcpeMM  Insuren 

Hi  t  bvwlkn,  toe  (ForM  AOantic  Manawgioit  Services) . 
Hi  (  KMMlton.  toe  For:Giiniian  Kiirlis  i  Bask  (for  McCav 

Hi  6  Knewlton.  toe  (FaHKiited  Airlines,  toe) 

GuMmncnt  of  Haiti - —.....«. 


Cruise  America  Uk.  he.. 
N  U  S  Cu Deration.. 


Nationif  Office  hedKis  An.. 
Ehctrie  Corp.. 


Famers'  EdKatienal  6  C»Operati«e  Union  of  Anonca.. 

American  Bedric  ftwer  Service  Corp 

Eastmai  Chemicjis  biision 


Haliaail  An  ol  Reinors 

AssodaOon  of  Hanun  Service  Teltcaslen.  kc.. 
Herril  lyndi  t  Co.  he 


American  Contincntif  C 
Grocery  Mamfactiirers 

Amai.  toe 

.  American  Can  Co 

American  Stock  Ejichange.  he 

Bear  Stwrrn  t  Co,  toe 

Corporation 


America,  toe.. 


Brwantfenis  Inkstries.  he.. 
Cathie  MHi  An  of  die  U.S. 

diase  Mmkattan  Cap -.. 

Chysfer  Corporation 


Commitleetar  Future hvestniMl  to  Ancfica's Pad.. 

dC  Enkprises,  he 

Dee  (Snoratian  PIC 

DWW  6}a»wt  Corp — 

kne  EMBMmt 

FedenI  NaOoHal  MorlgaM  An 
Federatn  of  American  Healtli 


100.00 


1.205.00 


150.00 

49100 

6.000.41 


725.00 
12.551.53 
2.500.00 


6.500.00 


2J25.00 


93981 
1,000.00 


39.42 
966.69 
91.65 


2S.45 


K7.17 


136.40 

12,551.53 

401.06 


135.00 


1,000.00 


General  Bedric  Pensian  Trust.. 

ItanM  hniss  ltd 

HcrslRy  Foods  Corp 

HBtericlandnarks  for  Lmi|.. 
htcpjled  ksources,  Ik.. 


Systems.. 


2.750.00 


lakor-hdustiy  CniKion  lor  htematnni  Trade.. 


national  Assn  la  Home  Cae.. 

Nynex  Corporation 

Satamon  he .. 


JoepliL  Sogram  t  Sons,  toe 


SyOedoH  Corporation.. 

T«krs  hsuran  I  Anmiity  An  of  Amoica.. 

Totaccs  Row  Associates 

.  U.S.  CoaUenfa  Fair  Unto  mpats _. 

Eflsvcfc  Oofpontion ..•■•_ 

70001  Tiahhf  t  Empbynnt  hstHuk — 

Oaitineital  &an  Co - 

Genaal  DeMkpmnt  UtitiB,  he 

Mil  Air  Stinces.  toe _ 

krrillyndilCo.  toe.. 


Naliaial  Umlie  6  Botfni  MatoiH  Oeators  An.. 


Co... 


500.00 
1.725.00 


150.00 


500.00 
M25.40 


12.00 


125.00 
3.117.00 

500.00 
2.205.62 


2.000.00 


245.00 

1.120.55 

20.00 


116.39 
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Ortanotiona  Indiwdual  r*n| 


Elane  Didunson,  880  S,  Pidiett  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22304 

Gay  Alai  Didiinson,  2  Inlenulional  PWa  Or ,  #600  Nashi*,  TN  37217 ..^......., 

Nanon  Didunai,  c/o  Ooo  Lolws  (  Atotson  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  WaslMiglai.  K  20037... 

Wiian  L  Didwsai.  206  N.  WariMiflon  St.  #300  Aleiaidna.  VA  22314 z^-2;j^^-- 

(MnBon  WrifM  Mam  Vai  Dun  t  Fteanai.  1901  L  St ,  NW.  #801  Washoitai.  U  20036... 

Do 


DC  20037. 


k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
Dd„ 
Do- 
te., 
to., 
to., 
k.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


IW  Dinel.  1125  15tli  Street,  NW  Wasktofton.  DC  20005.. 


Gam  Mad,  5128  Saw,  Suite  A  Hnotai.  TX  770O4  

Thaw  A.  One,  500  Nwdi  Caitol  St.  NW.  #300  WaslM(tDn,  DC  20001-1510 

Dired  Selknt  Assnation,  177611  Street  NW  Wastaittai.  DC  20006........ 

Bany  8  DniifeU,  llivtan  Rata  Dunne  6  Bayli  1575  I  Street.  NW.  #1025 

Dale  P  Outs,  400  first  St.,  NW,  #712  Washnjlai,  DC  20001 

Do 

DsalM  Amencan  Veteran,  3725  Alexaidna  Pike  Cold  Sprnt,  KY  41076.„. 

Patsy  B.  Da.  1201  16tti  St..  NW  WasliiMrtoi.  DC  20036 

Bartiara  K  Dtum,  1600  Eye  Street.  HW  Washlnrlai,  K  20006  ■■;^-;^-;- 
Shaon  Pratt  Din.  1900  Pansytana  AmmcIIW  Washnftoi.  K  20068. 

Oiates  i.  DiBaia.  1220  L  SI.  NW  Washnttai,  K  20005 ;^;;;;;;- ■••• 

Haiael  R.  DiPada.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1204  Washnftan.  DC  20006.... 
Jiie^onnKk  Ooat,  1600  M  St.,  NW  Waslan|tai,  DC  20036  .■■■;;;..;^.--- 
Eiln  Male  Dokaty,  1000  CanKticiit  Awmc,  NW  WasMnitni,  DC  20036. 
Briai  J.  Donate,  122  C  St,  NW,  #875  Wasliin(tai,  K  2(«01 


DC  20005. 


Naav  A  Donakln,  110  HaytaMt  Awnue,  NE,  #211  WashnrtinJC  20002 
Join  F.  Donetan,  Donelai  Cleay  Wnd  llaser,  P.c.  1275  kJ^NW.  #850  I 

Ankew  J.  DaKtaai,  1101  ISth  Stmt,  NW  Wastaigton.  DC  20005 

Itamas  E.  Dadey,  1615  H  StraK.  NW,  #516  W^hrlon,  DC  211062^.... 

May  Boabetli  Oomelly,  1233  2001  SI.  NW.  #200  Hhstaiftai.  K  20036.. 

Stf*  S  Dona.  1710  RInde  IsM  AMnue,  NW,  #400  W^aniton.  DC  20036.. 
Daidiue  t  Assaaales.  toe.  11445  IsaK  Norton  Sooie  SoJeSonVA  22090. 


DC  20005.. 


Pad  M  Dnnvai.  laoe  Wmn  t  Moemai  1120  G  Stat  NW,  #800  Washnftai,  DC  20005.. 

WKan  Daawai,  1111  N.  19tli  St  #700  AiMai.  VA  22209 

Fiaids  X.  Da*y.  525  Sdiod  St,  SW  Waslanfion,  OC  20024 

ka  Oafinai,  1111  14tk  St..  NW.  #300  Washnftoi.  OC  20005. 

Kaiin  L  Dom.  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #801  WasMftoa.  K  20005.. 

Janes  k  Daadi.  1025  Canedicut  Avenue.  NW  Washi 

Deal  R.  Oat  I.  1667  K  Street.NW,  #370  Washoftan,  K  20006.. 


DC  20036.. 


MMael  I.  Oovkaty,  PWeiy  Cads  MS  3771  Mtooopoks.  M*  55402 
Saly  L  DoiaSL  W  MayM  Aw.  SW.  #700  Washnftoi,  DC  20024.. 
Doa  lotaes  6  Aliatson.  1255  23nl  St .  NW  Wastaifton.  OC  20037.. 


DoahiL  Suite  320  1901  L  Street  NW  Washnihai. 
DoMie,  7901  Weskiat  Omc  Mdeai,  VA  22102... 


L 

Jaie  Und  toaney,'  2200  Mi  lid  Aksaidria.  VA  22314 .. 

kdm  A  Do»le,  1156  15tk  St,  NW,  #1100  W»*iB|tBi,  DC  20005.. 


K  20036... 


1  C.  D«»le  Jr.,  218  0  St..  S£  Waskiniton,  K  20003   

1  P  Doyle  Jr.,  8600  Bontrook  lane  Atandria,  VA  22309 

_  I  A  toyle,  2346  S.  Rolle  Street  Arlinjton.  VA  22202 ™. 

Ronak)  W.  Oradi,  807  Mane  AMnue,  SW  *sHS5".DC  20024. 

to»«l  P  Drake.  1747  Pansytania  Am..  NW,  #700  Wastonttoi.  DC  2O0O6 
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Aiigto  Anercan  Auhi  Auctnis.  he 
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Aial  S^p^,  Ik........ 

Chcago  ft  NuthMStan  Tri 
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ABD  Seorikes  Cap 

Bea  Steam  t  Co 
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he- 
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2I3JI 
13jn.M 
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4.0IM0 
13.433.2S 
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Chevron  USA.  toe. 
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US  Ckaita  d  Canarce 
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Chcago  Qty  Cdkges . 

Ogdvy  aid  Hatka  Pukkc  Rdakae 
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2.796Je 

1X0.00 

36.42 
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t31J9 

sn.N 

3J01N 
U75.N 
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1.229i$ 


2J00J0 

7J0MI 

270.00 

4423JI0 


756JS 


4JISil 


Texas  hstraments,  toe 

Teias  Gas  TiansBiisspi  Cap. 

American  Ba  An 

American  Lung  An 


tohinkaial  Lades'  Gamail  Wokas  Wt*- 

Nakoal  Rural  Bedric  CooperakM  An 

Lwnan  des  Eau  (kon -. 

DiskM  Spirits  Cnndl  of  Ike  Ul.  hC- 

Wkihtard  Tayto  ft  Preston 

Nakaul  An  ol  Mandadurers 

SdaMc  Appanks  Makers  An . 


M*  hdusky  Foundakai/ht1  An  d  Ice  Creao  Mks.. 
Bretkekoii  d  Raikray  Aklne  ft  SManshp  Ckris — 
Assodakoi  d  Amencan  Radiaals 


.  kic. 


DriU  Air  lines,  he 

Mm  ft  Dodge  (Fa-Nakanl  An  d  Bari  Laqan)- 

Ptailps  Pdrdean  (3o. -.... — — — .-..-.-...— 

Ahaa  to  Save  Energy.. 
Japan  Autami 

VisaBa.SX 

taai  Nahies  An,  he 

Mid  West  BKlric  Coonns'  Asa.  he. 
NakoHl  An  d  State  bargy  Oltciah... 

SUkdNwada 

Stale  d  Natk  Odrta — 

Wcshn  Fuds  Ajiuuikiii,  he.. 


l,lliN 
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1.070JI0 

913.61 
1.M0.00 
3jOSt.n 

i7jn.«i 

3.INJI 
S.272.M  .. 

ijnji 

2S0JI 

2Soje 
2so.n 

2SM0 


vm 


37,27151 
2$2JI 


45150 


109JI 
320.N 

2JI 


2IM0 


2S1N 

■"■9144 


1^47.10 
UJ4 


2,07.7} 

40MI 

IJOOjN 

4«J0 

2J90.00 

13JI1M 

71(0 

24jNlH 

2.MM0 


1.201M 
U — 


1.SI1M 
SIU7 


200.00 


5M100 
31152 

1, 


Amaicai  Coaci  to  Caaitd  Famfiai . — 

Ridddl  WKan  Bi«ttT«Wiinkaw  (ForAtoadt  ai  »a 
htonkoBl  Fad  d  PrahssiaBi  ft  Tednical  Eaghaas... 

Fad  Hnto  Co 

FiRt  Nakaul  Badi  d  BoaM 

Unin  Pa*  Cap 


■eakqa). 


2S0.N 


1J30JO 


45J0 

50.00 

2.767.00 

141.10 


1900.00 


161.00 

"liMd.ob 

2tU2 


7,725.59 
7865 
97123 
I72J4 

"iMo 


4.05100 


(tui 


1,15100 


1.412JS 


12160 
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Amencan  nnandal  Services  Assn ... 

American  Bar  Assn 

Pan  Amencan  Worid  SenicB,  kc .. 

American  Petrdeum  Institute 

National  Fed  of  Federal  EnvtoyoB.. 
Amencan  OsleopattMC  Assn 


EipandMura 


400.00 
100.00 


1.400.00 


2.114.65 
lt66 


3.17161 


592.41 
6.900.00 


236.16 


50.47 
516.05 
929.00 
69.00 
45JI0 


517.00 

'"niiii 


I4,073J5 

♦K.ii 


3250 

"i3O.'0O 
491.31 


149.63 


1,927.00 

9,02100 

1,136.41 

10.36 

200.00 


2.150.00 

"1.026.60 

200.00 

1.200.00 


n.19602 

1.827.01 

520.05 


93545 

"iiuii 


154.09 
12.60t.00 


575.97 
770.91 


25.00 


50.00 

75.54 


1.933J3 
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Orgaiatim  a  hdNidul  Fing 


F/P  Batadi  Assodaks.  1700  K  SL.  NW.  #303  Washngkn.  K  20006.. 

Do  

MkM  if.  Fata.  Reil  A  Priest  1111  I9t)i  Street.  NW.  #1100  \ 
Rotat  R  Fata,  1101  15<k  SL,  NW.  #205  Wtslngtai.  DC  20005.. 

Drie  W.  Falat,  PO  Box  119  Maana.  OH  43537 

F.  S  Fakn  Jr ,  PO  Boi  600  Eghi  AfB,  a  32542-7606 -... 

Peter  M.  Famn.  1818  N  Stnel.  NW.  #410  Waskaton.  K  20036. 
~  ,NW  Washngkn,  DC  20005.. 


K  20036.. 


DC  20001. 


Tlumas  B.  Faky  II.  1220  L  St 

Fam  Croit  Candl,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900    __    .    . 

Davil  M.  Fama.  1629  «  Street.  NW.  #1010  Waskngtin^  DC  2OO06..„....„^.....:^....;:;..^-.;;.....;^.;:;,:;;^- 
Faaas'  Eduataaitf  t  CoOpntive  Uniw  oi  Amaica.  600  Maytand  An.  SW.  #202w  Wakhgkn.  K  20024.. 

Join  W.  Faquto.  1750  K  a,  NW  Wasftagkn,  K  20006 - 

Dwni  T.  Far,  1750  I  Street,  N.*.  Washnihn,  DC  20006 -"-""•••, 

Qntato  G  Faiaid,  1120  2011  StreeL  NW,  #720  Wastaakn,  DC  20036... 

MUMTFara,  1250  Cawstot  Anna.  NW  Wakngkn.  DC  20M6 : 

Dans  D.  faidl,  IWl  K  Street  NW.  #1200  Wartmgtm,  K  20006 

MaoB  G  Fast  2121  II  St,  NW.  #110  Waskagtoi,  DC  20037 ~ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Jae  Faveett-Manr.  Ml  lift  SL,  NW,  #400  WHMiikn,  K  2O0O6 

WKai  D  Fay,  1130  17ft  Street  NW  WaskiMkn,  KM036 

Fokral  Coopav,  17550  Ljwifidd  Rod.  #14?  Martis  TN  31119  

Fedaal  Jutes  Aaodiba,  1355  Haket  St,  #155  Sa  FracBco,  CA  94103 — ~ 

MntaTla  Aoarica  AMan  Adan.  11244  W^  MM  Rnd.  iuite  J  Fairfu.  VA  22030 ■-■;;i^- 

Fedneon  rifCTRMad  Siaizatia^i/Aidi  Adi^^ 
Ftdaatiw  of  Amaica  CntnM  SkMt  SO  Bradny  Nm  York,  NY  10OO4 
Ftdaatoi  of  Amata  HaMi  Sysiais,  ftll  1911  St.  NW,  #402 1 
fakratiai  of  Amaian  SdatiHs.  307  aasataetts  Aw..  NE  Walngt 

Robal  Fanstra,  13545  b*M  kmm  Onkrio,  CA  91761 ^j.---;^"-- 

Konft  E  Feltmai,  1660  L  Street  NW,  #715  WWaigkn,  DC  20036_ 
RaakUi  Fanaga,  10000  Fals  Bad.  #300  Pohmac.  ao  20154 

Do- 


DC  20036.. 
K  20002 


Judth  W  Fensterer.  242  t  801)1  Street  Ne»  Yorti,  HY  10021....^™.. 

FmsteraaU  A  Afcora.  1000  Wilsoi  Blvd..  #900  Ariingtai,  VA  22209 

Eihard  T.  Fergus.  100  Gok  St.  Nnr  Yok,  NY  10292 ^^^^ 

Betsy  Fergusoi.  1175  Eye  St.  NW,  #1110  Wakngkn.  K  20006..^. 

Onise  G  Ferguson.  10»  191b  St.  NW,  #600  ll^'^J^^^is:-;^:::^- 

WiMi  FagoaJr..  1730  Rhide  Isknl  An..  NWriMliO  Wakngkn.  DC  20036.. 

Do - 

oozzzziz;z~zi!izzzzz;;!..! 

k 

Do — 

Do 

kZ"zzi~z;"izi"Ziz™zzzi 

Do 

Do 

k 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EmpkyaAMI 


Nataaial  Cabk  Tdevisin  Asa.  kc.. 

Ska  Oil  Co 

Ooaaitkt  d  Capaak  Tk 

Cag«  kc 

Mnas 


lUais... 


Nakonal  Assn  oi  Pubic  Ti 

Amenca  Petrdeun  hstituk 


Aianaof  Amenca  hsurat- 


Fa«)  ttartiethg  hstikite _ 

Fad  HakeDng  hstitute 

PoaPody  Hddhg  Co.  he 

Aaaican  Paper  hstitute.  he.. 
BMCop.. 


Catral  Utili  Water  Coiservacy  Diitiid.. 

Pittc  Sevce  Co  of  New  Meoco — 

Siera  Padfic  Poner  Co 

Sladad  n  Co  (Oho) — 

Prattr  t  Gakk  aadadurikg  Co  — 
Cat  tm. 


hki  L  FesU,  1250  Conatiait  Avow.  NW  Wakngkn.  K  20036 .^. 

Fto  Fabric  (  IkpaH  CoaMoi  to  Trak.  1101  Camdicut  Am.,  NW,  #300 

Fred  C.  FikM.1725  Jeftasai  Davis  Hmy,  #900  ArtaMai,  VA  22202 

C  H.  FieUMOb  MaykMt  Aw.,  SW  Wasfangki,  DC  20024. 


OC  20036- 


iiabet Tlierst.  610' Ring  BIdg.  1200  lldi'St.  NW  Washngkn.  DC  20036.. 
Maskal  S  Filer,  2033  M  Street.  NW.  #700  Wakngkn,  DtT  20006 


Do.. 
Do.. 


™,l  E.  Fiidi,  2400  E  Canmercial  BW ,  #500  Ft  Uidenlale.  Fl  33301...;^... 

tjOTnee  A  Faoa.  1331  Pennwhwua  Aw..  NW,  #1500  N.  Waskinjten,  U  20004 

I  A  Finertrodi.  1117  N.  19»i  Street,  #300  Aikaba,  VA  22209 

JW  P.  Fnk.  1600  M  St.,  NW  Waskhgtan.  DC  20036 

™«i  L  Fak.  371  Valey  Oak  Coat  Wakaf.  HO  20601 y^rv:: tr-v: --^"■::vr:-;:y-:v-vr-=;:-;,:;::s- 

Fidey  Kanbk  Wwcr  Hne  Undabeg  Maky  Myaan  t  Caey,  1140  Coaakckl  An,  NW,  #400  WMngh^  K  20036 

Do 

k... — 

k 

k 

kZ";;;z™""z~z""izz.zzzzzz - 

k — — 

k 

k . 

k - 

k . 

to 

to 

to 

to 


aft  Pnduoas  Candl  (FaOaiy  Famas  to 

Empkycrs  Coundl  a  Ftadbk  Caopensaka 

America  Assn  ol  Cdhges  ol  Oskepadiic  aafaa. 

Aariici  Gastroenlerok^eal  Assn 

Arnrica  Sx  to  Gaskonkitinal  Endoooopy 

Amaca  Urdogical  Assn/Ama  Asa  oi  Ctnica 

Goienc  PkannaoaNical  kdustry  Asa. 

Epurty  to  Njbaal  bard  ToduidaB. 

Prudakal-Bad*  Saearikas.  ke.. 

Tune  Mintr  Co 

America  Express  tn 

Aries  Piufwrkes.  ke — .....».~... 

Berg-Revdr  Corp 

aty  d  Alunkra 

Qty  d  BalM  Pak 

Qty  dkgkamd. 
QtydC       - 


SMUB 
SIMI 


2jtBJ( 


tMKM 
30BJI0 
450.00 


9.334.n 
6.2»« 
14>4U4 
11.2S0J) 
37ie 


52.141.45 
25J0 

S3iao.oo 

I.1I2.II 
9.000.00 


2NJI 


Oty  d  Pioio... 

Ctty  d  Ikdondo  Back ... 
QtydSeutkSMIljbt. 


Gavh  Assodaks...^ 
kipenal  lirigaka  Ookid .. 


Irvia  Conpany .. 

long  Bean  Traiat 

Oceaujde  Rakvekipmed  A(acy.. 

Santa  Gnu  Properties,  he 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  kc — 


AM  Gaaal  Coporatn „~ 

taierica  Farm  Bureau  Federatni 

CoMol  d  Forest  kdustnes  d  B.C..  d  al . 

Air  Transport  Asa  d  America 

Easten  Airihes.  he 

Teas  Air  Corp 

Ameriserv,  he — 

Nakoul  Assn  d  I 


Ul 


lltiO 


76.217  JS 


nm 


aui 

IMiCt 

iin.si 


5.327  J7 

17.7IU4 
1X0.73 

1.1I2JI 

vtnat 
iMnn 


mat 


7SM0 


SpiltM 


4MJ0U2 


7.1I7.M 
3US1JI 


American  Academy  d  Pkysida  AsskMNs.. 

hvestmoit  Coopaiy  hsktute 

to  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  he ~ 

America  Cokge  d  Nam 
Amaica  Pidestoit  Hedtli  I 
Assodaka  d  Brifish  hsoers.. 

ADAfSp......... - 

AVW  EJectronc  Systems,  ke... 


to... 
to... 
to... 
to.., 
to... 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


.^j  A  Fan.  P.O.  Bo  520713  •  Gnaal  M  FadBy  Marai.  Fl  331Mj....- 

Thans  D.  FioMi,  1100  15tk  Sbtd,  NW.  12tk  Fl.  Wakntkn.  K  20005-- -. 

a  J.  Fioceo.  ino  Vamoit  Ave.,  NW.  #410  WakngtaR.  DC  20005 

Fast  Nahad  Bak  d  Boskn.  l6o  Fokral  St  Bakn.  MA  02110....- 

Rkfcad  L  Fiajkr,  1615  a  SL,  NW,  #200  Wakngkn.  OC  20036 — 

DdMTdi  A  Fisdaat,  2000  Paasykw  Aw ,  NW,  #6200  Wakngkn,  K  20006.. 

DaaU  W.  FMr,  3114  baka  laa  AkoMa,  VA  22310 .-...--- 

Dh#«  R.  Fata,  600  aaykal  Anne,  SW.  #700  Wakngkn.  OC  20024 


Otydhghwod 
City  d  Wtoid... 
Conmrltee  a  Prdlais  d  Dnf  Depadan.  ke- 

Devekpmoit  Corp  d  toad 

Edmurd  (jann —.——.—.—..—— 

Gdda  Nuggd.  kc 

Govaaail  d  Adigua  A  Babada ~ — 

Gnv  HapMzatmi  A  Medui  Savioes.  ke — 

Hone  Gnip.  kc 

Home  hsuranee  Co 

m  Cap....,^....... 

Sif  MMiin  LittifW... 


Mutual  Proteeka  Tnst  Cooperakw  d  American  Pkysidaa. 

NateMl  Assn  d  AtaMai  Tndaeil  Praraa.  he - 

Natemd  Assn  d  Sato  Uang  hkdria  (lASU) 

Nontsk-USA — — 

NaMk  Southern  Cap — — 

Ocddaikl  Petiokum  Corp 

Popukka  CrM  Committee 

Push  Rico  DBBrtmnt  d  Hatt 

Push  Rioo  HapU  Asa 

PIAT  SMaa.  ke .: 

Saveu  kduskies — 

Soul  Business  Carol  d  Amerio 

Soidy  d  M  Estate  Apprirsers.- 
Stakdf 


12100 


27in 


125JI 
UI.SI 


Ttm 


2t3.7t3JI 


IJI 

issum 


wm 

22.00 


4f7.SI 


U4t.00 

2.550.00 

650:11 


s<2.a 


S12.SI 


3.037.50 
10.500.00 


Synca  Ml  Cap/Nd1  Aan  d  Nadar 

TaMmeriea  Gioiv.  he 

ToHia  Mda  Maidacknt.  UiA— . 

TTtl  TekcomnMnieataons  Cop 

US  Tdepkoc Assn 


Unkd  Cmoit  Conpaiy  Oaka  d  UJ.  Caaul  Pialnw .. 

Burga  King  Corp — - 

Unia  Catik  Corp _ - 

Naboial  tokiskial  Iraapartdko  Uaga . — 


Amoco  Corporaka 

Ckeago  Maicaitie  EjKkange — — .-. 

Anna  Gnup  Piaekoe  Aan.  ke 

Nakanal  Fad  d  hdnwvlwt  BustneB... 


7M.00 


13.72 
ltS.10 


51JI 


13.72 


2100 


7.4e.tt 


5.MMI 


IH.N 


51.61 

49.90 

20.43955 


ia     inaiv 
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QriaialiM  «  MMol  RN 


M  fM> J«  OMM  iMi  IM.  W  NHS 
Mm  P.  IWm.  ni  Hm  SM,  M 


IIC2003t„ 


MMLMl 


•  E.  M  17SS 
llMMllRlsiMt. 

■ami^niiMiHi.  iia, 

HMlMllKMiSU#M 
Mirt  I.  iS  lia  1»  SL  M 

MriULnMWiJr..  uhmsm 


I77f  IStal. 


DC  2(001. 
,#100 
#1001 


OMpi  t  iMfer,  1»5  ZM  SMUM.  #100  NUaftai.  K  2003M12S .. 

- NiuW.  #*»  KtaMn.  0 

■.W&202.. 


.  K?0006.. 


Sli«IH«tfanl,a0C103.. 

:  Am,  NW.  f  41S  *KHitm.  DC  20036 

I  m  Mi  M  hrt  NM,  TX  7U02 

W  44202.. 

MMm,  K  20O3fr4t77 

NE  Mivlai.  DC  20002 


iMBl  Rmik  2S  taMdi  Or.  MMta 
B»M  H  Hrt.  7^  tin  Oiliiliii  *■» 
■diri  Rliir«,  1300  ITIi  a,  f  1010  M  , 

aP.  ta%  ONi  MriM  tel  n  C  (MO  St.  #1900 
iMmMmMk  ISn  ^  SM.  M,  #S30 


IM  01501 ^ 

M  S3202-S3t7.. 
W2220>.. 


0H4321S.. 
DC  20005 


a  R«0.  2001  S.  M  Dm  MikBr.  #1107  MMm.  W  22202.. 

qw  2«M  G  SMri.  M  WllljLl   ,  DC  2000i!r. 

;  im  PiMiiMM  teTNTIMiilliii.  DC  2000M000  ... 


Ma  Imi  Wmh  t  (ri^  2  ErtraOm  CM*  Sa  Fiariaa.  C*  94111.. 


IM  t /IM  Snioi  Into  Mpl.  tfl-Cn.  115  m  SM.  Mr,  #400 
.  ITSOTSl.  UK 


_IV.Mb.230O-  _ 

AMI  L  M  1^3  tar  MiiWOfel  Amii.  Ml  WMiHta, 

~      I  Bl  Fmhi.  200  L  taMP  Or.  (Ham.  1  Htfl ... 


,U2i 


DC2000L.. 

M  55402 _.... 

I,  K  2003i.. 


K  20000. 


#201 


DC  20036. 


k. 

k. 

k  K  IMm  3tSPakta.3MnilMfM,IIY  10154 

I N.  Fotm.  1125  I  Sbm.  m.  #107  Itartii,  K  20006 
■Miinn?  IMiM  Tim  PA  ■aTanOlii 


iari  ftrwto.  m?  IMMB  Tim  PA  ■■  6I7A  MMWii.  M  4 
■M  il  hnt«  1735  IM  tM  *MK  W  IIMi«ir5C20006 


M  46261.. 


C  NrtMi  2*16  SMMMI  PI.  I 
I  Si.  H,  #301 


^  1620  ^  St.  H.  #300 

IMI  Ma.  nil  wm  Skat  M,  #303 

IMqtLM*.  1000 

QmiO  *.  Mb,  Ib  71  NM  mi.  U  31133 

Oirt  f«.  211 D  SM.  SE  NiMlMi.  DC  20003.. 

ta aiiVi US* IJHl  PA  ta  imltoMii.  SC 29402 
IM*.  633  E  SM.  NT talitfii.  U  2O0O4 


DC  20015... 
DC  20006 

K  20036. 


.K  20036. 


MB  1  Mm.  1101  ISH        . 
OnilH  L  Man.  1101  lOk  SU  M> 
Nv  ■.Fort.  161)  (  St.  M.  #2501 


0Mi0CFMli.91016llSM,l 
"    r  L FnriM  Jr .  \m ISt, 


Bdl.  MUn  5025 1 


K  20016.. 


Cwii  MHto.  1  Mm  SpM  taHi  Oak.  H  49016-3S99 

JMMt.  FM*,  UkVwm  il  !■  tana  Nw  Yak.  NY  10036 


Mi  a  Ml.  PA  Ba  10561 1 


I  Back,  a  33061.. 


I C  Ml  2121  Onla  Rn.  M  KBkiMa.  K  20000 
...     ._      -,^  #225J  ft 


DC  20024.. 


Ortl  L  Ma.  475  IBM  Hbi.  SN 

Qim  W.  Ma.  PA  Ba  427  CiiMiiH  CO  10151 

Mirt  ■.  MM*.  1616  H  SU  RintakMa.  DC  20006 

ta  IM  M  1120  OaadU  taM,  MfllMafki.  K  20036 

M  ki  E*  11244  «b|*i  M  ILMl  J  Fata,  VA  22030 

D.  WHI  Mkia,  2030  M  SkaL  Ml  KMaM.  DC  20036 .„ 

M  FmAmTiUO  H  St.  Mr, H  Flar  wifm.  K  20036 

Jmb  a  Fnaoi.  50 1  Skat  S  Hukiala.  DC  20003 

PMb  D.  Ffar.  Sll  Comdial  AhmTiW,  #900  mtlmfm.  K  20006. 
Ma  Fiakoi  901  31st  Street.  M)  Wiilaikw,  K  20007. 

Ih -. 

Ok. 


b.. 
Di- 
Oi- 
Oi- 
Ok.. 
Ok- 
Ol.. 
Di. 


Mnick  a  FiaA  Fiacti  t  Compaiy  1455  Ptmsyhnu  Am  .  NW.  #1260  Wntwigtm,  K  20004.. 
Fiadi  (  Oa*ar,  Kii  Moftna  Am.,  NN,  #1260  Wslaiftai,  DC  20004 

DkZr"" 


FradFrk*Ham 


3900  Waaai  tut.  m  IMaiia,  K  20016 

(  teMn.  1001  Meikiaa  Aw..  Mt,  #800  WisMnitn,  DC  20004. 


Di- 
Oi. 
Do. 
Di. 
Di. 


I  97204.. 


PMp  r  riiiiiiiti  Jr..  1250  Ek  Skat  M,  #400  WaMila,  K  2O0OS. 

Jaas  M.  FnMm  1100  Otans  SUt  OmM.  OH  441ir!. 

Di._ - .- 

G«  K  FrlMnn.  1150  CnMckal  Aw.,  NW,  #717  Walkaiin,  DC  20036. 
Fiiaklil  la  CriMtaGap.  519  SW  IM  ta ,  #llOMml.  OR 

Saa  T.  Fiibckkr,  1111  in  Skat  IW  HakMn,  DC  20036 

Mm  0.  Fiitb  Jr.,  1025  Oaackol  Aw.,  IMWBkBikn.  DC  20036 
Oata  H.  FiitA  499  S.  CmU  St.  SW,  #401  WBlBifk«i,  K  20003 
Jrika  FiiUa.  1120  20tt  Sbal,  M),  #600^  Wataifan.  DC  20036 . 

Mai  F.  FnMe.  717  71k  Aaaa  Nn  Yak.  NY  10O19 

CMaia  J.  FiaMdi.  PC  On  B-12  ncHadbM,  PA  18955 

Maqf  SMkas  FfBh,  2030  M  Skat  NW  Wakaria.  K  20036 

Daid  AFiiiloi.  P.O.  Ba  7305,  Dal  77  ftimWm  64116 

Da  Fgaa.  1725  DtSMi  Stiat.  NW  Wiskn|l«.  DC  20036. 

OaMTFani,  727  Nalli  NahiM^Strecl  Aleunka,  VA  22314. 
~25  Eyt  Srat 


FMb  Maky  Asa,  kc.  1125  E 


I H.  Fwk.  600  HaylatAw.  SN.  #520 
Jaka  E.  bffiia.  1899  L  St.  NW.  #607  Wokaaai. 
Ortaik  6*1. 1601  Dria  Skat  Ataarta.  VA  2»14. 


NW,  #1040  WataniHn,  DC  20006  . 

«.  DC  20024 

tt  20036 


I S  Gaas.  2550  H  St,  NW.  #770  WakaitK,  K  20037 . 

Ja  H.  G*.  DC  1.  19000  SN  3n  St  Flatt  Qly.  K  33034 

lal  G«at  1001  BrMM  Nad  S(m|fikkl.  VA  22160 


Eaploia/Clat 


AOatK  RickMd  Od 

CoMat  Gap  Ualal 


Sin«artPuttAmAjsi. 
GnU,  he.. 


Hi  I  Knalka,  he  (Fv:SadM  Gaa*  On  SGS  Natk  Aaaica.  he).. 

Anecai  Mrahvm  hstitill 

Anaica  hsaacc  Assn 


BwlhriwNa 
Oka  nwrCo 


Oka 

Maia  I  Bedauka  Oand  of  Anaia 

Ftaafa  t  AiaciMs.  he  (fwMmriH  ShaMMtahf  Caoa  Cabr).. 


Nar  EnfM  Paar  Savict  Co 

Fthy  (iaiar  (Fafity  ol  tanski.  Wnaai) 
Aaaui  Asa  ol  Equamait  lasev 


CSX  Traokatika  Syshmi 


QaaH 


DMtaanil  I 
kaocuchic 


Cap. 
Corp.. 


Cap. 
EAard  Bhia^ai,  he ....... 

CMy  of  Kanstu,  Wisunun.. 
Inc.. 


XoNkai  Hows  Mats  t  Ol.. 

HMOia  Ga^  Co,  he 

Tkonnil  Rava  Co »».. 


Anaica  LiAhaa  Chnk.. 

ANMHcBdifitMOo- 

Akweo  Corporskai.. 


Aato  RKorahg  RMits  Cnikan _ — 

Canp  Canndle  Binli  Hunter  Qny  HolfMi  t  Gl.  P.C. 

bane  O'Reiii  A|new  i  BroiM 

Unln  Pwlic  Corp 

-     ■    ■     Co.  he 

Nitiaiil  Asa  ol  Mvfoil  hsimce  Ca 

Hetropoita  Ufe  I  mtiM  Cos 


Tokaoi  Institute  . 

HuarJag  Waste  Tigtment  Coancil 

Nitiaul  Coiktnn  for  tlw  Homeless.. 

SnOam  CiMonH  Edsai  Co 

Awrieai  Snkan  Associilion _ 

act  rant  nppera 

Enmnnantil  I'olicy  Institute 

Canp  CinnoudK  Basti ...  (fv  Seas  RDekaJi  (  Co),  el  al. . 

American  Sppkony  (Mestra  Leafa 

Minnesota  mwit  1  Hanufactunni  Co 

hdepeidnt  Petroleun  Assn  of  Ananea 

ltoT«£a  Corp 

AmericM  Fwnitve  Manufacturers  Asai 

SiKar  Users  Assn.  he 

AmalfanalHl  Ttasit  IMoi.  AR-CIO 

Oonpany 

J.  P'ae»ens  I  Co,  he 


Canpaifn  fa  a  Pen  Ta  Faid.. 
National  Fanneis  Ornuitin 

nal  EnersBrolarj,  he 

Gtaiie 

American  Banurs  Asa „. 


Common  Cause 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 

U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

••     ■     Oil  Co 

Hi  &  Knoallai,  he  (ForJIsaoi  he) . 
Hi  i  Knowlton.  he  (Fw:6«dd  Compaiy) . 


Hi*  t.  Knonrlton,  Inc  (For  Gowmment  of  Die  Cayman  Islamk) 

Hill  i  Knowllon,  Inc  (For:Joint  Maritime  Congress) 

Hill  4  Knoi^ori,  Inc  (For:Reputilic  of  Turkey) 

Hill  I.  Knownon.  Inc  (For:Sliaklee  CaporatiBi) 

Hit  S  Knowflon.  Inc  (ForSodete  Gawale  Hni  SCS  Notli  America,  he).. 

Hi  I  Unowllon,  Inc  (For.Strofi  Breaery  Co) — 

Hi  t  KiKMftoi,  Inc  (ForJrde  Insurance  hdustiy  Coalitiw) 

Hi  t  Kno«ltoi,  Inc  (ForTohaeco  tastitute) 

Hi  h  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fw:Wamer  Communicjtions,  he) 

Hong  Kong  Trade  DevelopmenI  Council 

Artay  Organintion,  Ik 

Moitgonay  Ward  t  Co,  Inc 

Wte*.  Inc 

Fakral  Natioial  Matgage  Assn 

Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp . : 

Doya,  Limited ... 

Geieral  EhclTE  Co. 

lonza,  he 


Mioosulia  Trike  ol  Indians  ol  Fkridi 

PueUo  of  Laguna 

Sehenley  hduslries,  Inc 

National  Tn  Dalers  t  Retreadeis  Assn 

Clevelaid  Ehctrie  Ihiminatmg  Co 

Coalition  fa  Envimnowntil-Energy  Babnce.. 
Southern  Caliiorna  Gas  Co 


Edtsoi  thctrie  Institute _ 

Healtti  hsorjnce  Assn  ol  America,  he 

National  Assi  of  Independent  Insurers 

Unioii  Pacific  Corp 

EqutaUe  Ule  Assurance  Society  ol  Ike  US 

Coalition  fv  Alternatives  in  Nutrition  t  HealHicare.  Inc  . 

Common  Cause 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc „ 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America,  he 

Unital  Fresh  Fruit  t.  Vegetable  Assn _ 


GPU  Service  Caporatm 

Travel  A  Tourism  Govemmait  Attaits 

Society  ol  American  Florists - 

m  NahBCo.  Inc 


Nadnial  Righl  to  Work  Committa.. 


IJOBOt 

"Kvi 


22.5(0.00 
3, 


873.00 


3M).0( 
3,786.00 


10.979.00 
11.100.00 


1,500.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
2.778.00 
1,025.00 
14.314.00 


3,267.00 


2,540.00 


625.00 
1,500.00 


625.00 
2,940.00 
2,122.50 
8.856.0O 

244.00 
12.000.00 
9,831.54 
3,000.00 

""2.500'00 

750.00 

1.720.00 


3,000.00 


825.00 
4J04.56 


6,00000 
400.00 
30,770.00 
8,75904 
5.00000 
6.250.00 


600.00 
200.00 
200.00 


3.650.00 
940.00 

3,280.00 

890.00 

22.250.00 


2,160.00 


18,16100 
9.840.00 
10.250.00 


2.109.09 


400.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 

■9,'336.'30 


2,500.00 
2,919.00 


1,640.00 
2.000.00 


ZjHLOe 

"ijoo'do 


74.(( 
(67.22 


2,(413( 

mm 


144.15 


1320.12 


90.00 
18.50 


424.82 

20.67 

14,384.00 

5,497.60 

3,267.00 


25.00 


169.14 
47.90 


1,5(0.00 


1,500.00 

11495 

6,741.00 


290.54 


78.00 

1,658.51 

627.43 

100.00 


325.00 
7*2.25 


371.00 
3,640.27 


188,415.06 


899.15 
24.00 


35l56 


1,743.58 
272.03 
28.02 


277.51 

"mm 


5.00 
296.66 
152.00 


475.00 
"348.59 


ni.» 

"24i.« 
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OrgaKiliai  V  hdwidual  Fiing 


Hak  Gatant.  1250  Connectioil  Avenue.  NW  Washingtai,  DC  20036 
Chayl  Gana.  1750  New  York  Ave..  NW  Washmtm.  DC  20006 
Cats  B.  Gbb.  421  New  Jaaj  Awaie,  S£  Wr——  "  •»" 


,  DC  20003.. 


laaihftai,  DC 

Nok  Gai,  lil7"Nortli  m  ilrat.  NW,  #300  AifMtai,  VA  22209 . 

Haiy  D.  Gata,  787  7th  Awna  New  Yak.  NY  10019 

Sawn  Gadar,  1010  Ultaanh  Aw.  NW.  #800  WakMloi.  DC  20007.. 


Gaikw  Cain  i  Oaria,  1875 1  St.,  NW  WasMngtai.  Df?! 
Naey  Gatad,  600l&yM  Awmc,  SW.  #400  WalaniUn. 
im^  GataMt.  137  13tk  St.  NE  Wshhgla,  K  20002 


,  K  20024.. 


Sai  G  GataMt,  137 13tk  St,  NE  Wshhfla,  D 

■ay  Le*  Gaim.  1010  MassatealtsXaiw,  NW  VMaigtai.  DC  20(m 


Ganit  t  Cavaiy.  1630  Coaacticul  Awna,  NW,  #202  Washnglon.  DC  20009. 
Jokr  C  Gattand,  75 


7575  E.  FuNmi  tod  Ada,  Ml  49355 

Ann  Mai  Cava,  1101  Caaecticut  Aw.,  NW,  #300  WashmglMi,  DC  20036. 
GaveySekMtt  t  Baa.  1000  Pokaae  St,  NW  Wakngla.  K  200(6 

y>"ZZZZZZZZZZZZ"Z^ZZ'Z"l.'. _ 

Do 


Ge  Apphaice  Mawlachnis  Assn.  Inc,  1901  North  Moore  Stnel  Adagka.  VA  22209.. 

maiBGaskin,  1800  M  St,  NW  WtsknglMi.  K  20036 ^^. 

Ptatp  Gasteya,  1709  New  Yak  Aw.,  NW,  #801  Wishnglon.  DC  20006 

Biua  A  Gahs,  201  Pak  Wakagkn  Cnat  Fais  Ckach,  VA  22046 

Ana  Gaidet  444  No  Caital  Skat,  NW,  #711  WaAngtai.  DC  20001 

Fial  GMr.  1331  Paayhiaia  Aw,  NW.  #1300  WakiMton,  DC  20004 

Gary  Gelfat,  2001  S  Sttat  NW,  #312  Wahinghn,  DC  20009 

Fral  Gelnipr,  PC  Ba  1002  Chno.  CA  91710 

Rulkan  M,  1156  15th  Stral,  NW,  #1020  Waskinrtin.  K  2pO«^. 

Ronitl  L  Gi«le,  1030  ISth  Street,  NW,  #11W  WasMtlai.  DC  20005. 


Mert  C  Gelad.  5775  Pcadltre^Du^Mody  Rd.,  #500,5  Attata,  GA  30342 

Do 

Morton  A  Gella.  100  Fedaal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 

Gneral  Anakoi  Maiulicturas  Assniakai,  1400  K  Skeri.  NW,  #801 

Gneal  hstrumait  Capaatim.  767  Fifth  Awne  New  Yak,  NY  10153        ^  -r;-;- 

Gaaic  Pkanacaitieal  hdatry  Assn.  200  Madan  Aw,  #2404  New  Yak,  NY  10O16.. 

Ckayl  K.  Gaevie,  1120  G  St.,  NW,  #800  WishiMtai,  DC  20005 

Jokn  Gaitie,  1957  E  St,  NW  Waskagton,  DC  20»6 ..._^..^^.._- 

Nacy  Whota  Garge,  499  Salh  Capital  Stral,  SW,  #407  Wakagtam  K  20003._„ 

Ga»aW'.'&piii,'Pb"'Bo«'i'475B^^ 

Josijh  G  Gaad,  918  161)1  SI,  NW,  #402  *«*j*i".  K  20006 


DC  2I)005„. 


Louis  Gata,  19^5  K  St,  NWWashinglai 

Phylts  H.  Gastal,  1001  Peuisyhaiia  Aw ,  NW  Washiigtn.  DC  2000|L. 


DooHiy  F.  Gevinsn,  801  18th  Stral,  NW,  #400  Waskiatan,  DC  20006.. 
Damy  Ghabaa,  10506  Cavikade  Street  Gnat  Fab,  VA  22066 


Wiiai  C  Gtt.  1050  Thonas  Jefhrsa  St,  NW,  6fli  n  Washmtan.  K  20007 .. — 

Wiian  T.  Gik,  lOOl  Pansytania  Aw..  NW9  Wartavtai,  K  20004 

Wayw  Gikas,  1919  Pai»hraia  Aw.,  NW,  #503  Washngtan,  DC  20006 

AamMaie  GUas,  Third  Fha  2301  M  Skat  NW  Wkdaakai,  K  20037 ... 
Gtaa  Daa  1  Ciutdat,  1050  Couacheut  Aw.,  NW,  #900  Washaigtan.  DC  20036. 

Paab  Giart,  215  PaasylvanB  Awmie,  S£  WaskiMtai,  DC  20003 

Riekad  Gitaet  1015  15lh  Stmt  «•  Washington.  K  20005 

MictaH  Gika,  815  16th  St.,  NW  Waskkaloi.  DC  20006 

Join  E  Giles,  1600  Eye  St,  NW  Waskagton.  DC  20006 -.. 

May  A«  Giaa,  1713  Mapta  Hi  Place  Akiandha,  VA  22302 

Daiel  F.  GMiga,  1015  15lh  St,  NW,  #1240  WalilMtan,  DC  20005...^.... 

Michal  GiitaMi,  1025  Cwacheut  Awnue,  NW,  #415  Waskhgton.  DC  20036 

Girn  Edhgton  Mare  t  Wade.  803  Prinx  Skat  Akandiia,  VA  22314 

Do 

Do —r 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 


K  20004. 


Gerard  Gawandb,  777  14lh  St.,  NW  Washmctni.  DC  20005 

Brenda  M  Girton,  633  PnnsylvMia  Avenue,  NW.  #600  WashHiftai. 

Fracs  J  Get,  1511  K  Street.  NW,  #809  Washaglai,  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Giuffrida.  204  i  Street  NE  Washingtai,  DC  20002 

Daaia  Gtaasoi,  2000  L  Street,  NW.  #810  Waskintlon.  K  20036 .^. 

law  Mfices  of  Thrs  Gleasm,  26  Broahiay.  17th  Fba  New  Yak.  NY  10004 

Robert  Gtaasai,  815  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Donald  R.  Gfcnn,  1627  K  Street  NW,  #200  WasJungtan.  K  20006 

Raynmd  A  Gtannoi,  1730  Pennsylvaaa  Awnue,  NW,  #265  Washmgton.  DC  20006..^^.... 

lede  Abo  Gliek.  Duasn  Allen  t  MitcM  1575  I  Skat  NW,  #300  Washngton,  K  20005.. 

Gtakal  USA.  he,  Gkkal  Haee  1823  Jefhrsa  Ptaet,  NW  Wadagtan.  DC  20036 

Do — 

Do _ 

Di 

Do!ZZZZZZZ""""""Z""~!""!!"i;;""!!l...; — 

Do 

Slephaw  R.  Galey,  2500  Wilsa  BM.  #301  ArhalBi,  VA  M201^ 

Janes  W.  Gahw,  1825  K  Street.  NW,  #1107  Wahingtan.  DC  20006 


haith  M  GoH,  375  JKkson  Street  St  Paul,  MN  55101.. 

kiopk  Goltma,  215  Pnnsyhraoia  Avenw,  SE  Waskhgton,  K  20003.. 

K  lanes  Gotato,  2300  M  St.,  NW,  #800  Washagtan,  DC  20037 

Hawy  S.  Gold,  8100  Oak  Street  Dan  laioL  VA  22027.. 


Gold  i  Ueba«9ad,  he.  The  WMad  ONiee  BuHdag  1455  Pansytani  Awna,  NW.  #950  Wata«a.  DC  20004... 

Di __ 

Do - 

Do — 

Do •  " 

Do ~ - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

DoZ!ZZZZ!ZZr.Z-ZZIZl~ZZZ...Z 

Do 

Dl 

Di.. 
Di. 


Oi. 
Oi. 
Do.. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Oi. 


Eaptaya/Oal 


National  Forest  Products  Assn „ 

hitamational  Assn  of  Fie  Fighters 

Caawttee  tor  the  Study  ol  the  America  Batatak. 

Amacw  Acadaay  ol  nmicia  Assistants 

Ewitable  Uk  Asswace  Soicly  ol  the  Ui 

Greeey  MawlackirBs  ol  Aaaica.  he 

Corp ... 

Aaaiea  Optonietric  Assn 

Pter,  he.  el  jl 

Nikaial  Foal  Brakas  Asa 

Tawa  hMcr  Company — _..._..«. 

Corp.. 


Aiarica  Tenhk  Mawlacturers  hskkifc.  he. 

CoMractars  Bondag  I  hsaran  Ci 

CSX  Corporaka _ 

Gtaitria  Capital  Carp 

Saaka* 


BaAsa. 


U.S.  Laye  <t  Saviy  hskkrtias... 

Nakaal^aKrva  Waksak  Giours'  Assn 
IMAO  Nadaial  Paa  tadipadaea  ToW  ' 

EketTonc  Data  Systons  («p 

FamMorker  Justin  Fund,  he 


Ameca  Saattal  Graars  Assn..... „ 

HaMi  hdi^  Maabekifrs  Aon..... 

Met  H.  K*n  Co  (ForOAne  CaM  Oanci) . — 
Met  H  KelBi  Conpaiy  (For.kdait  Foada  fSaadl 
First  Nakaal  Bak  ol  Boston 


Mwce  tor  Rail  Competitaa 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Anarica .. 

Enra 

Transoo,  he 

GasAEIectncCo. 


IJOOOO 
6.754i4 
20.634.51 


m» 


item 


mm 


VbM 


mm 


IMIOO 
13,299.50 


America  Fanatore  Manutacknrs  Asa .. 

CanBunicakaB  Workers  of  America 

/kiercan  CouncI  ol  Ule  tosaano.  he. 
Procter  t  Ganbk  Maufatehg  Co  — 
Association  tor  Regulatory  Reform _. 


Ameica  Oounl  ol  Life  hsuract,  kc. 

HMathat  Oil  6  Gas  Assn 

Ameica  Public  Power  Assn — 

WsotCo.. 


US.  Pubtc  Merest  Resarck  Gro9„ 
Ameica  PuUk  Health  Assn 


taKrica  Fed  of  Labor  t  Congress  of  kdashol  Otgaiiakas.. 
Mohan  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Ik  .. 

Anal  Delaise  hdustnes 

Nakmal  MaulKtured  Hoaai  f 

Amenca  Insarjna  Assn 

Aied^Sgnathc 

/Maica  Leagw  tn  Expats  t  Saaily  Assislaoe,  kc. 


Caiikeam  Aaospace  Oorp 


UxkhaMargia  Co 

MedunicaiTeehmton.  he. 
Rnkwel  htematioial  Corp  . 
Teias  hstruments,  Ik  . 


Tame  Broadcasttig  Systoa,  he.... 

US  Cane  Suga  Refines'  Assn 

Watkais  Associated  hduslras,  he. 

Nakoial  Assn  of  Reallors 

Seas  RoetaKfc  A  Co 


Nakonal  Froia  Food  Assodatn. 
UkqisCorp.. 


il  Longstiorwien's  Assn,  AROO ., 


Loogsliormien's  Assn,  AflOO  — 

Energy  Research  Corp 

A(  ffoduds  A  Chaueab.  he. 

Visaltor,  SA 

Al  Nippa  Airaays  Co,  LM. 

Fauclid 

Mtack  LM — « — 

lomalsuLU 

booera  Corporaka 
kbzahb 


\mm 

632709 
IJOOOO 


iS»m 


IjOBJH 


7(BJD 


M3J2 


*»m 


HMl 


6,164.(0 

nm 

13,299  S( 


mm 


nimm 

500.K 


\mm 

13J63.72 
900.00 

imm 


4.2(0(0 
2.20000 
iOOOOO 

2,000.00 
1.000.00 
5,000.00 
4.166.00 
9,000.00 
6.500.00 

"2.006.00 


vmm 


\mm 


ISSUi 


ijoeoo 


\vm 


6(13 

mm 


m* 

1911 
6894 

17.40 
869 
4347 
36.19 
78.21 
5649 

"iTti 


44«.4( 


133.S2 

154.91 
71.97 


216.(0 


Saaag  Semiconducin  1 1 

Ameica  Apparel  Manuladurers  Assn.  he.. 

Philips  Petroleum  Co 

Farm  Credit  Services 

Public  Qtizai's  Congress  Wakk 

HU  Bkx*.  he 

Nataaial  Pest  Caitral  Asa 

Aerojet  Ordronce  Co.. 


Co. 


itaaeian  Academy  of  OpMhkkakBr .. 

Amhca  Bknd  Comnnssan 

AUGNPAC - 

Caap  Bash  Baks  t  Tak 


Oilege  ol  Amenca  PaMohgisIs 

EkckoKMa  Sjgans  Cap 

Energy  Research  Oorp 

EquiUkk  LHe  Assuraice  Sodrty  ol  (k  Mi. — 

Eyt  Bank  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Fedeal  Eipress  Corp 

Fekratod  hwstars.  he 

Fiat,  USA 

Fad  Motor  Co 


Maist  Cofege.. 


MO 


Corp.. 


Nakonal  Assn  ol  Homes  fa  CUaa. 

Nikaial  Foolhal  Laatw 

Nakaal  Restaurant  Assn 

Nakaal  Sdiod  Transpirtaka  Am.. 


xssrn 
mm 

5.750.K 


v&m 
umm 

imm 

6,5211(0 

\»m 

37L0O 

imm 
vi»m 

7.K(.(( 
2SJ(KI 

1.252.(0 
14,425.(0 

6,25000 
54,135.00 


212.(0 


imm 
nsxm 

1J5&00 
5J2O0O 
3,751(0 

imm 


SMI 

57.U 


IJHjH 

imm 
imm 
i.mm 
i.mm 

1.0710( 
1.444.(0 
1,444.M 
1.27UI 
1,444jM 

imm 

1,444.(1 
1,444.(( 
1.444M 
1,(44.(( 

imim 
umm 
liwm 

1,444.(0 
1,1S*.U 
1,444.(( 
1,444.(( 

imm 
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» Skpr  til  in  SMA 

s»fa,i«#ine  ~ 


■i^nnB* 


#m  Wilt  1011,  K  20007 
DC  20001 


K2000a... 


"'""^■^•rssbSgRis.. 


m  21210... 
\M  22314.. 


Ml  ta«  St  F  SM.  WLWllliim,  DC  2000I-1SM _ 

OmH  H  GhI^  1 1  Mm  SMlMki.  W  74042 ., 


b.. 


UUIS 


K20O3t.. 


M,  #tOO  IMiMlgii.  DC  20031 


IF.SHMil,ll» 

la  ■.  taOM.  WMl  Gm  t  6HI.  PC  1133  21lt  SMM. 
Mrt  F.  SMm.  USO  1 9..  W.  S*  275  KalWlBi,  K  20006 
MittMl.  Ml  3U  SMt.  Mr  Will  ii||uii.  BCJOOO? 


K20036_ 


7ZS  1511  SN<.  1  Wllimil,  K  20005 

iOlt  in  SL,  M  WllMllllll.  DC  20036 

1515  Mtai  MMrt  M«*.  W  »209 


■nM  ht.  anSni  NattdM.  K  20024.. 


Ml  IhnM  ht.  SK,  #400i  Wxtmfm. 

m  aSTttrnm.  si  ■i<iii^iiiroc2oia4 

—     -^^^^^  DC  20005 


tmm  D.  Gn*y.  1411 1  Stal.  M.  #101 

im  tL  8Mi.  IW  ■  SL  If  Will  irti,  K 

Mn  v.  UMl  UlB  S207t3dV  ■nLH.  33152 

J*  T.  Gi«  ir.  On  OowM  Fta  aaiM,  CT  06S21 

Girt. 


5SMBaiDMkMMM#«0« 


Mi  I.  Ml  4231 
-  .1133 

.211 


k.  1755  Mbm  DMk  MM  #W  AiMiaLWm02 
■Ml  JtoMA  k.  I5U  AMSMA  #lt9)  PiMMi,  M 

I  taClW  E  Stat  n  MriMm.  K  2000S 

SB  S«  ilta55[»223e2..- 

3  ilk  SM.  M  IMMi.  DC  20036 

PakflMiMiOHtFd&CMi.W£ 

l«nai:eMMLl401IMl^ 
Mi  L  ftM.  ill  IW.  tmtm. 


19102.. 


22046 

m.  #400  WuMllW.  DC  20005- 

0197205 - 

tmrnt,  m,  ««»  MUMftai.  DC  20001. 
MM  OrilirtB.  0443206.. 


tav  Mri  CmM  Oil  ISO  SMKM  SM(  QMte.  OH  43206 

hS  «.  taUia  OMidip<  M..  m.  #710  WMMM  DC  20036 

Mm  L  tan,  IISI  CHkW  M..  HW  WllliMM.DC  20036 _ 


M..  HW  WlllMM.  DC  20036 _ 

I  (Ml. /n-OO.  &C  1900  L  Stat  NW  Wastnttoi.  DC  2(1036 
.  IM1  Mi  4  Fm  (Ml  SialM  SWMm  501  AMni  SM  PA  Bn  1070 
lata  L  tai.  1724  IMmUmHi  MM.  M  WMi«a.  DC  20036 
Dni<Cta.372t 
Di 


n  75766.. 


_    J  Mm.  Mr  WMMM.  DC  i 
lSM.Mr.WMi«ta.dt200l5.. 


MMA.ta.nil 
IMA.  to.  Hill 
Mirtl  far.  901314  Start.  Mr 

Di 

Oi 

Oi 

k 


W  22102 

N>  20737. 


K  20007.. 


b- 
b. 
b- 
b. 

b- 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
b. 
b„ 


.DC20019„ 


.  DC  20036. 


1 1,  ta  ■.  UIO  Mb  Ptai.  IK  «i 
My  I.  talir.  1111  1911  StaM.  M.  #402 

M  MM*  Mm  taUM  b  2«l  IM  W  r.a  ta  3U  DMs.  TX  7S221 
talB  WMMta  bM  rt  1n*ni29  2Hl  St.  Mr  NMi^M,  K  20036 
OMb  WMii0l%1ta>hii  SnlB  SMm  Am  9420  AmpoIi  U..  #307 
Mm  taaTPA  IB  31S1  MMi.  n  77001 
DMH  1  takr.  1101  17*  St.  HW.  #307 
CniiI.  taL  1751  K  St.  M  WMMIM.  DC 
Ml  L  taiTW Mna OHMMir  1623 

I H.  tan  2341  Mmm  Dm  H^Mf,  #1035 


m  20706.. 


DC  20036.. 


1  GMt  1133  IIW  Start.  Mr  WMMM  DC  20036 .. 
412  Irt  StTSt  WlMiMT  DC  20003 . 


St  OnlH.  NB  61102-2130 . 
VA  22202 


215  L  4M  Start  IM  IM,  NY  I0OI7 

2S26  PmMMMm  IM  WMdfta.  X  20037... 
IW I  Start.  Mr  WMiMgi.  DC  20036 

I  Mb,  160  I  Start.  lAr.  #710  WMIifta.  DC  20006.. 

rafii  2621  HMMn  77252.. 


Ml  D.  tam.  1330  IM  St.  #606  PA  M  12451  ClMM.  SC  29211 

ta>  taMt  2501  ■  Start.  M  WaM^N.  DC  20O37 

iTbiii  I  AMdrtH,  761  Kiiiiiit  Ah.  D«M  OM  45405 


EaMM/CMt 


MrakuR  to. 


Asm  rt  AflMnca.  M.. 


PtMc  SkkMs  Asa .. 


Iras  unMMavs  ran 

rear  rifle  ImnKt  Co 

riMS  lliiiot  Co 

Totacco  Institute 

Tnnsportition  Wmtructm  AiMan  (Mip 

Wasl»|tai  MrtrapitJii  Am  Tnat  AMMy... 
Gnofy  IbiMfxtinn  of  AiMnca.  be 

WnMRfMn  IRNpCmBm  HIIUIS,  IHC 

Amiicai  Hoi>itil  Assi 

AmnciiB  to  hMnmlioii  Onlnl,  he 

Mianl  Soc  of  PiMc  AoanMls.. 


DMrtmnt  to  Pwlesaoiiil  DiMym.  AR-QO.. 

AsMCiiliOi  of  Anvicsa  Piirnsth 

Mnni  Pitfc  fvm  Assn 

Norioli  SoutMn  Corp „„.. 

DGA  IMniitioul.  Inc  (to  SolraM) 

DGA  JntnitiaHl.  loc  (to  SNECMA) 

TlMBOftCf — 

BiBWin-FBTis  MustriB,  inc 


Nstionil  NMopowv  Assi.. 

Meicdtti  Con 

Hi!  t  KawMn.  he  (F«:Ei 


Hi!  I  KawHm.  he  (FviMS  tai  Co). ~ 

Hi  I  RooKtai.  Inc  (Foc:HyiMa  Hoto  America) 

Hi  t  KnMon.  Inc  (For:tan  Porii  PiMnn  Assn) 

Hi  I  KmmIM.  Inc  (ForrlUtioul  SuHMec  Assn) 

Hi  I  Knwtai.  mc  (For:i)Hi(MUe  Fuels  Asai) 

Hi  t  Knowtton.  Inc  (Fa:Sociek  Genenle  llini  SGS  Nortk  Artirici,  Inc).. 

lUtiaail  Gran  t  Feed  Assn.. 

Nationil  Fed  of  Fedvol  Fin|ifo)fMS.............;»..........»u...«...».-».»..... 


Anericen  Gas  Assn.. 

Aflicrican  Optowlnc  Assn 

DisrtM  American  Veterans 

General  Analtoi  Manufacturers  AssacMoi .. 
American  Mwing  Congress. ....»...« 

on  mttmationai  \ 


I  Corp.. 


LuMs,  Inc 

Associated  General  Cnlrackrs  of  Arvica 

Weraalional  Assn  of  Ameement  Pariis  I  AHncMB.. 

MQ  CommunrcatHRS  Corp 

NationaMnericatt  HMesak  (Tatars'  Am 

Nalianal  Food  Procesaxs  Assn 

PuM  raiito  Purdiasers  Gioop 

Tesas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp 


UMMennlional.  Inc.. 
Norfoli  Sortlwm  Corp.. 


National  Cat*  Tekvision  Assn.  Inc 
American  Camping  Association 


PortsmoudvlMtery  Amied  Serwces  CowmilM  M- 

National  Madune  Tool  Boihkrs'  Assn 

Nrtional  AspMt  Pmement  Assn.. 


Hi  I  Kmadtan.  Inc  (ForM  AOantic  ManaiaMnt  Senins).. 

Hi  I  Knwltai,  Ik  (For^Bori-Wamer  Corp) 

Hi  t  Kmwltoi.  Inc  (For:BuU  Company) 

Hi  t  KnMlton,  Inc 

Hill  t  Knwtton.  Inc  (For  Hyundai  Motor  America) 

Hi  I  Knoirftan,  Inc  (For  HTB  (^xporatni) 

Hi  t  Knonlton,  Inc  (For:Milual  of  Omaha) „. 

Hi  t  KnoalM.  Inc  (ForJkprtitc  of  Turiiey) 

FoiiSeminak  totan  Tilie  of  Florida) 

faSaUH  Corporation) . 


Hi  &  Knowlton,  Inc 
Hi  t  Kiuwttan,  Inc 
Hi  A  KnoNltai.  Inc 
Hi  S  KnoNlton.  Inc 
Hi  A  Knoaltai.  to: 
Hi  A  Knwnon,  to: 
Hi  A  KnowIM,  Ire 
Hi  A  KnowNon.  Inc 
Hi  &  KflOurtM,  Inc 


(Foc:Societe  Generate  »ru  SGS  Norlli  Anwica.  tac).. 

[For:SIM  Bit«ery  Co) 

(rorTesoro  Petrokini  Corp) 

ForTifle  Insurance  tokshy  QgMilni) 

lFor:Taliaca  bistitiite) 

(ForiUS.  Bartuiote  Corp) 

For:(toted  Airlines.  Inc). 


Hi  A  Knwllon.  to  (ForWakrman  SteamsM Corp).. 


Federation  of  American  HeaMi  Systems.. 


BroMMig.FarTis  IndustfMS.  Inc.. 

HoedBt  Cetone  Corp 

Food  Martating  kistitiite.. 


Papiicn^avista  Nebraska  Sdnl  District.. 

Balh  Iron  Works  Corp 

MQ  Commuoicatnns  Corp.. 


1211 


M.  NW,  #700 


K  20036.. 


b- 
b„ 
to.. 


A.  IM  taM.  1100  0*  Start  Dm  LMl  VA  22027 

~  ileeiT*aH(li.VA22047.. 


I  Jr..  1111 


Olp  GMoc  1300  Nertt  17ft  St.  #3n  AriMM  VA  22209.. 

Grocery  MMMIiwn  rf  Mna.  kc.  1010  WMM  M,  NW,  #100  Wash^M  DC  20007.. 


,  P.O.  iB  19614  tMe,  CA  92714- 


National  AulumuM  Dealers  Assn 

Risk  &  InsuraiKe  Mstageiiieiil  Sodely,  tac ...» 

National  Tekphone  Coo^ntiw  Assn 

Grapkic  Communications  totemational  Union,  Aa-OO,  CIC — 

Baxto  Travenol  Ulaatories.  to 

Entei.  Inc 

Muttifamly  HousirH  Associatioi 

Norfolk  iouOmOn 

BristiiMtyers  Co 

Chemical  Manufactinn  Assn,  tac 


Receipts 


5,439.00 
10,100.00 
13JI0.00 


1,04300 
10.000.00 

3,000.00 
40,000.00 

2,500.00 

5,250.00 


2,503.51 
6.000.00 


5.939.10 

533.51 

2,000.00 


110.00 


40.00 


675.00 


112.50 


2,200.00 


13,99320 
901.00 


1,000.00 
350.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 
500.00 

1,781.25 


1.000.00 
37,173.00 


1,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,600.00 
960.00 
1,350.00 


20.00 
1,500.00 


1,000.00 


3.0OO.0O 
450.00 

4.02S.00 
500.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

■'2J36'.dO 
37,173.00 


Amercan  litswanct  As» .... 

Arttw  Anderson  A  Co 

Camp  Barsk  Bates  A  Tate.. 
COMSAT  Corp.. 


Healtk  Poicy  Agenda  (American  Medical  Assn) . 

Kansas  Qty  Soufltem  kdustries.  tac 

MkMtlantic  Toyota,  to 

NirtraSweelCo — 

Ptiip  Moms,  to 

Nrtnal  Pest  Contiol  Assn 

AAAPotemac.. 


Association  of  Data  Processing  Serwe  Otganizaliens.. 


Lincoki  Savings  (  Loan  Assn.. 


25,000.00 
280.00 


400.00 
200.00 
800.00 


EiMMhns 


1.066.00 
1,444.00 
1,444.00 
1.044.00 
1.37300 
1.444.00 
1.444  00 
1.444.00 
1,420.00 
1,044.00 


420.40 


76J5 


50.00 
"26.00 


567.40 
'n5"99 


1,495.22 


500.00 
266.00 


100.00 
137.50 
119.19 

27'U8 

"i,'449.06 


1,330.45 

1,553.21 

25.00 

92.00 


12,550.00 


1,000.00 
'■■"367"45 


46.M 

273.34 

1.07t93 


432.62 
31,449.00 


36.11 


12.00 
6.00 
24.00 


600.00 


200.00 


10.000.00 


18.00 


550.00 
21103 

5,500.00 
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12165 


OrpnizitnR  of  tatftvidHl  fHiii 


777  14tk  Start.  NW 


DC  20005.. 


Gnm  t  NeMatt  CkM.  1775  PennsykMa  AMnue.  NW,  #700  WsMgM  DC  20006.. 

to 

to. _ - 

to 

to - 

to 

to 

to 

to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


to... 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Ed  GresMto.  920  SW  Siift  Amm  1400  Pubic  Servict  BuiUng  Pvttand.  OR  97204- 

Wato  8  Grabbs,  P.0  Bib  841  Abitene,  TX  79604 

telM  T.  taoMf,  10000  Fan  M,  #300  Potomac,  HO  20854 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Geri  A.  GMdtao,  1300  I9<k  St.  NW.  #501  WasNngM  K  20036 

GeraU  M.  Guariia,  70  Nortk  Main  Sheet  Wiies-Bane,  PA  18711 

May  Scrtt  Guest  1919  Pcmsylvania  A«t.,  NW,  #800  WadMgM  DC  20006 
to - 

toZZ™™-;---ZI!;-!!I""Z-!IZIZ!!I"ZZl. 

to -.. - 

to 

to 

to 


Eapkyer/CM 


NalienN  Assn  of  Reafters..-...-. 
AMueun  Company  of  Anenca.. 

American  lytrolina,  kc 

American  Petiokum  kstihik 

Bankers  lie  Company.. 


Baxto  Tra»encl  Laboratories,  tac.„ 

(Chevron  Corporation , 

CrtoradMlte  Badric  Assn.  tac 

Connecttcrt  Genaal  tasuranee  Co.. 


EkUbytCommf 

EwKabk  lite  Mnnce  Secirty  rt  M  U.S.. 

Grttnan  Sads  t  Co 

Mn  Hancedi  Mriiial  Ue  tasuranee  Co.. 


MnnesetB  Mghal  Lite  ksma  Compaey .-. 

Murpky  0)  IRA,  to ., 

Near  Yorti  Qty  Texkers  Retiremnt  SyrtM-. 

Ocean  Mjei^  A  Eipkntion  Co 

PMbps  MioMun  0) — ..-— , 

Ftyinans  Mutiol  tasuranee  Co 

hudenbal  tasuranee  Co  of  America 

Puerte  Bco.  USA  Foundation 

RJ.  ReyMkis — — M» 

ReaAv  A  Bates  OarpeialMi 

Soutfcem  Caktona  bMn  (3a — — . — 

Unkn  Teas  PHiuteum  Corp 

Wuttngkeuse  Ekdric  Cap 

Padfic  Po«w  A  UgM  Co 

West  Tesas  Utikties  Co.. 


American  Academy  of  DermalrtoB — — .. 

AnwicaH  Academy  of  Olofaryngotegy-Heid  •  Neck  Sagay... 

American  Gastraenterofogcaf  Am 

American  Sec  to  Gastromtestanif  Endoscopy 

American  Soc  of  Ckat  Oacokg* 

Amsicai  Uraktcal  Asai/AniBtan  ol  Ctaical  Ikotagists.... 

Assoctatin  of  Mnerican  Caor  tastitaiks -. 

Cooley's  Anemia  Foindatien.. 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Sodal  Security.. 
Btae  Cross  of  NuBteaslein  PmnsyhiMa 


Oak  J.  Md  Jr.,  Gun  H*n  »  Oak.  Lk)  102  Ml  Way  toio.  M^«5  •  ■•";--ssi"- 
Janes  E  Gtoad  Jr.,  1730  ihode  Mnd  Auawe,  NW,  #419-19  WaskngM  DC  20036.. 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


iMis  Gukdi,  1008  N  RatoHpti  Street,  #206  Afkiwtai.  VA  22201 ............................ 

Dai  k  Gunknon,  Manesrta  Petiokum  Coundl  350  St.  Peter  St..  #1025  St  Pad.  MN  55102.- 

David  Gusky  1016  16tk  Stieeet.  NW  Wastoigton,  DC  20036 

Susai  L  Gnstafson,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Fdb  Chiidi.  VA  22047 

IkMt  F  Goflirie,  815  16»i  St ,  HW.  #608  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Akm  M.  Guttiiun,  818  ComectKul  A« ,  NW,  #30(!  Wastiingtoo.  DC  20006. 

Gone  Goyail,  1925  K  St.,  HW.  #206  Washin|ton,  K  20006 

DalK  E.  Svyim,  B*b  Plaa  4849  Golf  fkad  Skokie.  II  60077 

Jane  Sdwrer  Haake,  1667  K  Sttoet.  HW,  #420  Washtagton.  DC  20006 

Dan  W.  Haas,  1800  «  Sbert,  NW.  #1018  Washtaftai,  DC  20006 

George  HaM,  1501  16»i  Street,  KW  Washkjrton,  DC  20036 - 

Loyd  Hadder,  1616  H  SI,  NW  Washingtai,  DC  20006 ^--- 

Ckates  W.  Haduxy  Jr .  15tti  A  M  Sheets.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Anthaiy  L  Hahy,  1745  kflerson  Daws  Hitkway,  #511  Aikngton,  VA  22202 

Gate  P  Haftali,  laiaia  Petiokum  Coundl  714  Hanson  Buiktoi  Indiaiapots,  IN  46204 
Ttanas  M.  Hwn,  1005  Congress  Ave.,  #795  Austin,  TX  78701 - 


Hagedm^Mo,  Inc7l704  23rd  St. 
to 
to 


So.  Arklgten,  VA  22202.. 


Am  Hagemam,  1730  M  Street,  NW,  #713  Washington,  DC  20036 

KenneOi  CO.  Hagerty,  1612  K  Stmt.  NW.  #1100  Washmrton.  K  20006. 

Bruce  N.  Hrtn,  \m  Uvngsten  M.  Fl  Washngtoi,  MD  20744 

Prta  H.  Halm,  1100  17fliSl.  NW.  #1000  Washnta,  DC  20036 .^. 

Ttanas  F  Hairsten,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  #760  WasMngttn,  DC  20036- 
Raidolph  M  Hak.  1331  Pennsylvaiia  Ave ,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004.. 
Hak  axl  Don,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  : 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 


Hak  Foundation.  422  First  Street.  SE.  #208  WasMgten,  K  20003- 

Beverty  Hakm,  PO  Bo»  1419  (iicoj,  fL  32922 

Qioyl  A  Hafcy.  50  f  SI,  MW,  #1100  Waskngtoi,  DC  20001 

Edivin  A.  H*,  1133  19«h  Stteet  HW  Wastangtin,  DC  20036 

Ridiad  F  Hal.  1700  A  Sbeel,  NW  #502  WasliiHtoi,  K  20006..- 

Wiiaii  F  Hal.  P.O.  Boa  803887  Chicago,  II  606W-3887 

Maiai  HaKraatod,  316  Pennsykraiia  Averaie,  SE,  #301  Wi  '     ' 


K  20003.- 

Pal  Haifcay,  1625  MassadBsetts  Avoiue,  NW  Washington,  DC  2(ii)36^^ 

Joseph  HaM,  1747  Pamsykava  Ave..  HW.  #1175  Washingtan,  DC  20006 

Manx  t  Hrtsw,  P.O.  Bon  190  Aurara,  11  60507 

Pad  T.  Hahoa.  &5  Pensylvaia  Ave..  NW  Washngton,  DC  20004 
• '    M0C20( 


CSX  Corp.. 

Dial  jteed  A  Co.  to... 

IF  Nrtkackdd  Ikiterberg  TwM,  to 

MKkigai  State  Housng  DevrtipMit  Arthn^r- 

O'Cornor  A  Hainan 

Pane  Webber  Group,  to 

Riwrton  kiMstinent  Corp 

Soufli  Caoina  State  Fanily  Fam 
Motion  Pictiire  Assn  of  Amenca.  to 

BASF  Chancrts  Corp — 

IMS  Fasoi.  tac .._........- 

Rexnord  Defense  Systems,  M .— .- 

Wak.Haydri  A  Assodates.  tac 

TO)  Services,  to. 


2JM.0I 


ISMI 


litM 
SIjH 


15UI 
15UI 


ISIH 


2.476.00 

914.76 
3.15ljll 

CUI 
1.2HJI 
VOM 

601.10 

m.n 

I.43IJI 

200.01 

400.01 
5J3U0  -. 


635.55 


IMI 


IMI 

ii.n 


ItJI 


2jlB1.5l 
145il 
UMl 

32541 

lion 

337  Jl 

mil 

I60.N 


IIJMMI 
437SJI 

ijntii 


American  PetnMm  kistibite 

Nrtioal  Fed  ol  Fedaal  Emptoy«s.. 
American  Autiimdak  Assn.. 


DetHrtmoit  to  Pratessanal  EmpteyaB,  AR-CB... 

Towing  A  RecovBy  Assn  of  Amaica.  to 

Aiaice  to  Save  Eiiergy 

BateaCo 

Mead  Corporatioi.. 


bnsas  Qty  Powa  A  UgM  Co.  rt  at 

Cento  to  Sdence  m  He  Pitfc  tataRst.. 
Amencan  Retail  Fedaation .. 


National  Assn  of  Hone  Buiktos  of  fte  U.S.. 

Maiula:tind  HoKtag  tastihite 

American  Pitiotem  Estitiite — 

Cmtia  A  South  Wet  Svvbis.  to 


Hatsoi  Engto  Coip- 

Davy  Hdtee  Dm 

Yaniiee  Energy  Co — 

Association  «  Maaanm  Servkx  Tetecaska  to- 
American  Ekcbonics  Assn 

National  Todng  A  Madmng  Assn 

Chramaioy  American  Cap...- 

Ikm  Gil  Co  of  Cakfonia — 

National  Assn  of  Mawlactaers 

Avondak  Industnes,  Inc 

Footaea  Industnes  of  Amenca 

Gay  Head  Tamayers  Assn 

tadan  laid  Claim  GganitM 

Nortkeasttm  tkmrsity 

Town  of  Mashpee -. — — -.-..- 

Viers  Advocacy  Fomdatiai 


;  20006.. 


Hand  A  Pak.  m  16tk  Start.  NW  WashngM  I 

to 

to - 

to - - - 

Do         

I.  UK  HaniNai,  1331  PMantania  AvoHe,  NW,  #1550N  WaslicMn,  DC  20004-1703.. 

Janes  L  Haiilten  M,  818  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Wastangton.  DC  20006 

May  M  Hatafta,  901  31st  Stioet.  NW  Wadngtim.  K  20007 

Ptii4  W  Haniltoi.  1825  I  St.,  NW  Washin|tan,  K  20006 

Ronakl  P  Hanm,  1620  Eye  St..  NW.  #1000  Washmgten,  DC  20006 

Amy  R  Hanmer.  1899  L  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washingten,  DC  20036 


rntohy  A  Haiai.  1100  Connedoit  Avow,  NW,  #620 
Ndai  W  Haicodi,  1126  16tti  St.,  NW  Washingtan.  ~~ 


OC  i«36 .. 
DC  20001. 


U  20036- 


Daiahl  A.  Haies,  50  f  St.  NW,  #900  Washmgtin ^    _  _^__  „  ,,^ 

Janes  M  Hadey  A  Asaoates,  300  MrtnpoiM  Squae  655  IStk  Shert,  NW  WMmtta.  DC  20005- 

Bsabrth  Hatoi.  2000  I  St,  NW,  #810  WaskngM,  DC  20036 

Thans  H.  Ham,  300  New  Caito  BuMii  Debdt,  Ml  48202 

)  Co.  to,  655  15th  St.,  NW,  #200  WaMigton.  (K  20005.. 


Hakm  kidustnes,  to 

American  Hospital  Assn 

MQ  Canmuncations  Corp.. 
Pacific  Resources,  to.. 


Midwest  PiMc  AftalrsMaiaganaN  Oawltag  Gm*.. 
San  Dkgo  Gas  A  Ekctnc - 


\imi» 


\mM 


im» 


im» 


5,435.91 


tui 

19.SII.II 

i5i.n 

3.16L75 

OMI 

1.00IJ0 


7IUI 
IJ34.16 


13.152.47 


i«n 


135.10 


7$.« 
TUI 


7.136.17 

"ijeav 

44.01 
45JII 


IIMI 
1.2I6JI 
12JIS0JI 


loon 

1.413.74 


2.66100 


2.4I4.7> 


Air  line  PiMs  Assn.. 

North  American  Export  ^m  hm,  to.. 

NortiMm  MtoKS  (las  Comtiany 

Moto  aid  Equ^mait  Manufxtiiers 

GraeperVai  NoyWagner.  to 

Grand  Trunk  Corp 


Puerto  Rco  League  of  Sawigs  kstitiitioni- 

Skyknk  Corpoation,  to 

Tandy  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  ManufachRrs 

USXQip 

Hi  aid  Knowlton.  to  (ForrRipubkc  of  Tat 
Amencan  Soc  of  Mediancal  EngiMrs.. 


r).. 


Moto  Vetede  Mawlxtinis  Asm  d  M  U.S..  to- 
Exion 

Oil  Chonical  A  Atone  Woriias  kitematiaal  Ikm . 

Natinal  Coanl  of  Fams  Coopaatives - 

Ataa  of  Nai.Ptofit  Males — 

UnsysCap - 

Moto  Vdiide  MamlaMas  A»  of  M  US.,  to- 
BHC.  to - 


UAH 


2.0lliN 
3.0II.0I 


4.47111 


22UI 
315.01 


5M.0I 
1.360.01 
I.5M.0I 
5J2M7 

MJI 
7JII.« 


2IIM 


21649 
65109 


2.711  J2 
315M 


3l6i2 


aoo 


M 


25118 


233.50 


^^r^ik.ir>-w»-cectr\Kt  At   ti'Cr'fXOW urMTCC 
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(ktmatma 


b. 


??• 


b- 


1.  HmA  tS5  IS*  SMI  II 

I  M.  1M7 1  SL.  M.  f  MO 


Hai.  be  xnoT!.. 


U2000S. 


I  Mm,  ntS  2M  SM.  M.  #<M  mttimtm.  DC 

taw.  4W  FiRi  SI.  Ml  mtmmjc  am:.. 

I I  HMi  »,  SMO IM  «m5mI  WaiiDii.  DC 


DC2n3t- 


;  20015.. 


1 1  1Mb.  pa  Ib  i4»  b  rm  n  rnn 

.  ..IS  H  SHCw  iMii&roclnu 

,  ini  H  SMt  IW.  #350 1*1111*1.  DC  20036. 

DM  I.  iBh,  717  N.  Mnnt  SM  Mta.  TI  7S20I 

I L  llliiwn  3U  hlliMii  Im,  Sl^»301 


Start  I.  IMr.  ItlS  H  S 

JmiW.IM.1 


DC  2007.. 


DC  20003.. 

itaMi  C  biirJ  iiim  mil  SM  Jnj  t*.  KJim]^.:.^..^~...... 

Mr  c  hmT*,  uu&Sm  AH,  A  #S02  awM^ 

SillwMn  oil  IBM  fhn  NrtLSfl  OhMfhi.  K  20024 

QwTlS^  ins  IM  ft  M«w>..«Sg»rDC  20008,. 

"— ^  — '-t  tmmm,  M  IWailn.  DC  20006 

I  i  «MM  12»  23rt  SM.  NW  IIMi 

M  SL  SV  HMmMi,  U  20024      

Sm*i  Mb  Hm.  1120  20«1mi.  li.~|700  VaiMtlai.  DC  20036 

Tan  Hm.  16271  SL  W.  #400  ■iilli|li  ,  K  20006 

Ham  t  m  1101  A  SL  M.  #103  Wi*i>|>ii.  DC  20007 

Ol 

b 

b 


DC  20037.. 


122S  CMKial  M,  M.  306  WrtlnlB.  DC  2M»... 
taa  IMMCM.  172S  I  SMI  Ml.  #114  »*■»■■  DC  20006.. 

Ml  A.  Mrt.  1101  MM  Mm.  lb  IMMMK  2000$ 

Umt  MM.  nil  m  SL  Ml.  #402  mSTk  20036 

Shm  MM.  IfOO  ■  SMI.  Ml  HMMKliC  20036. 

I  fit  Mmb  Ci.  IMM  Ftalbbnl.  a  0611S 


CMri  A  IM  2120  K  14*  SM.  #410  ktntm.  W  22201  .--..---■- 
WM  m.  IMiM  1100  Mlliiliiilim  Hmm,  Ml  WrtMy.  DC  20036.. 

CM  iMM  ytm.  1016  m  sm.  miBigm.K7m 

I  J.  IMM.  2200  Mi  H.  MMii,  W  2^14 

r  L  HMWm,  1101  MM  M,  Ml  WlMjlB.  DC  20005 


■Mr  A.  IMr  » .  ioi  10k  SM.  Ml.  #400  WMftai.  K 
Ml  NMM.  M12  16»  SM.  Ml  WHflllli ,  DC  JWHS... 
G^  II  HM.  1701  GMgi  Mn.  #701»«r  SMi.  ■)  20 
-        ■.  HM.  100  W  42M  SLIM  Yak.  inToor' 


20006.. 


209101.. 


Mb  1.  Iti«  55  L  Etit  SM  Qia|i.  *■  f0611 

Mbi  &  Mm.  1401  Mr  YM  Am..  Ml.  #720  IMMIai.  DC  20 
MM  MiSSb,  1250  ObmcM  Ami.  Ml  IIM«tai.  K  20G 
Sm  1  lf»  1050  ClBicOrirl  hmm.  m,  #760  WMMi,  K 
Mr  «  Hi^TsSS  13*  SM.  Ml.  #1010  M  wiiiiiiirr  "' 
CMl «.  hSmb  ■.  1333  IM  IMpMl  Anm.  Ml  «MM 
HM  iNa  Mm,  1701  GbM  tm..  #701  SM  ^mjll 
SM«  G.  MM,  1667  K  SL.  nE  #420  MMfltmK  20006 
Mik  MM  K  600  N.  IM  &  OMMi.  «l  35201 


NmImM,  K  20036 

MiMDC  20004-1109.. 


WBMtai.  DC  20036.. 

niTiirmiO- 


WMMa. 

.  scatef. 

DC  20006 


PA  19107.. 


I L  IMM.  1346  CMM  SMI.  #1 
PM  H  MM,  25  AMM  PM  HMil 
ObH  1  MbTiIS  ObMM  Am,  Ml 

IM  ■.M^Tl'riMBiiiiM^i^^^ 


MM  L  HM.  1333  IM  IMlMi  M.  Ml  OMiRilaii.  DC  200: 

HI  tMLlU)  ISk  SI.  Ml.  #700  WllHIMn,  K  20005 

HMrt  A.  MM,  ISO  IM  YM  Am.  ll^#900  W«ka|tai.  K 

3md 


2030  ■  St.  Ml  MMM  Di  20036 
1513  1611  St.  Ml. 


DC  20036.. 

20005"! 


DC  20036.. 


I,  DC  20036.. 


b.. 
b„ 


iM  MM.  1157  (  Start.  Ml  WijIMb,  DC  20006 

&  L  IWi.  1700  tattMn  SI.  2MRMM.  VA  22209.. 


F.  IMm  107  Mb  Am..  SN  WiMM.  DC  20024 

M.  MC  #900  WiiMlnii. 

mTm  22314 


Mil  HMmw.  #1002  ArinfM  VA  22202 . 
IMYMUn  10017.. 


MM  a.  HM,  1701  PlMlliliil  Am. 
~  MMi  1619  I 

I L  Mmti,  1911  WMm 

lf.Mik..l55Ejrt44Sl 

1  A.  NMi.  444  H  CMH  SMI  #526  WlMrtli.  DC 
1Mb  a  MMr.  101  3W  St.  Ml  OMMMK  20007. 
IM  B.  MM  MM*  PMMi  0mM3K  M  SI.  #403 
CM  C  NMm*,  110  MiM  M.  K.  #101,  M  54  IUMIm, 

1 1.  MMWB.  130 1  WHiltf  I  SM  titliiBlil,  II  46*4.. 
lUmOi 1025 


DC  20006. 


:  20001. 


■  Start  titliiBlil,  M  46204 

-M,  m,  #501)  NaMftaLK  20005 

CM  Mb  HbMs.  1105  OM  DM  #209  ArfiflB.  VA1»02 

iM  NB*ida,  1319  F  SL  Mr#604 


DC  20002 


,17751 


M.  DC  20004.. 

M,  MltMMB,  DC  20006 

Am..  Ml.  #6200  OMMIM.  DC  20006.. 

I  AMv,  NY  12210 

SI  AMMl.  VA  22314 

WlMMi,  U  20037 — 

IM.  #245  JxMMfe.  a  32216 

DE  19094 

tt  20005  


«Mi  HmM,  1200  IS*  Start,  Ml  WMiQln,  U  20005 

UMb  L  IMi.  1600  ■  SL  Mf  WMbIiii.  K  20036 

Hm  bRMk bMrt  t  MMI.  I^IMb  MMm  SL. 


b.. 
b.. 

b. 
•i- 
b- 

b- 
b- 
b. 

b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 


I  SL.  Ml.  #700 


K  20007.. 


EnvMr/CMt 


Ocaai  SliipMdai|S.  Inc 

Triple  A  SlMpyrils. 

Amion  IMcH  Mnatoil 

Risfc  A  Mnnce  MifiMaiwnt  SocMy,  IK .. 

maluiiti 

Uniteil  Faniir  Lilt  Mfan  Co 

Group  HnRIi  Asa  ol  Amnci,  Inc 

BrottKflmd  of  Rakotd  Swirtmn.. 


AmcKM  Itoill  t  Traoporiilign  BirJMj  Asai .. 

El  Pno  Nitinl  Gas  Co 

Su|ai  Ri(iilitay  AdMiilrifai 

Ckinto  d  Coninact  of  ttc  US . 


Sushi  Dans  MenuMal  (Fo(  Turiusli  RqwHc  ol  NorOwn  Qipna) .. 

Rsk  t  tarram  Manatemait  Socirty,  he 

OMM  Shamrock  Corp 

Sai  DiHO  Gas  t  ElKtrit — 

Radn  Omn  Unoi.. 


Ai*(Mr4usdi  CoiMMS,  tc. 

Honda  NorO)  Aincnca,  Inc 

Aiwrican  tgWiilt  ol  AiclMtl . 

USX  Corpcratioo 

Hams  SM  Gnao,  toe 


Amoican  Road  A  yransportatai  Briuin  Asai .. 

WMms  Comparws 

NaMal  Newspaper  Assn 

Association  of  Food  IndistTies.  Inc 

Cheese  hnporters  Assn  of  Aoienca.  Inc.. 


Comrnttee  ol  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  Spadlltir  CM  IM.. 

P  L  Thomas  t  Co,  Inc,  ct  al 

Association  of  Urtan  Unwersities ™.. 

March  of  Dimes  Biith  Detects  FoundaM 

American  Hedical  Assn 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems _ 

Imestment  Company  kstltaite 


Air  Traffic  Contral  Assn  he 

NaMat  Riiral  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn .. 


National  Fed  of  Federal  EmploHes.. 
National  Tank  TnKh  Carriets.  inc.... 

American  Medical  Assn _.. 

Procter  A  Gamtie  Manrtadvini  O.. 
National  WMfe  Federation 


Inlemational  Fed  of  Professional  A  Technical  Enpneets . 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc 

American  Coa^  of  Surjeons — 

National  Assn  of  hsnnce  Broken.  Inc. 

American  Paper  Institirte.  toe „ 

Union  Oil  Co  of  CaSfomia 

Sun  Co.  Inc „ 

Uhoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  A  Macrae.. 


totemational  Fed  of  Professianal  A  Technical  Engineers.. 

Mead  Corooration 

Abbania  rvm  Co - 

Greater  Phiadriphia  Chamber  o(  Commerce 

Colonial  LHe  A  Accident  Insurance  Co — 


American  Electronics  Assn.. 

Houn  A  Hartson  (Far:Smicoflductor  todustty  AssodaM) . 

Salt  Ri««r  Project 

American  Fishmg  Tackle  Manulaclmrs  Assn 

Ooistal  Conscrvahon  Assn 


Kalanu  Chemical,  toe.. 


AHanlic  RichfieW  Co 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Americi.. 

International  Franchise  ASSR 

Common  Cause _.... 

CSX  Corporation 

Duchk  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn 

Harza  EnmeenniCo.. 
SealaskaCorp 


Associated  Goieral  Contractors  ol  Anerici.. 

Boeing  Company 

Disabfa)  American  Veterans — 

t  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co 


Lear  Siegler,  Inc 

Assn  ol  National  Advertisers,  toe.. 

for  Ai3d  Rain  Control 

Co 

American  fttroMn  tosOM 

American  Library  Assn „ 

todona  Farm  Bureau,  toe 

Miles  Laboratories,  toe.. 


American  Maribme  OffiofS  Senna 
Association  ol  haiior  iMgues,  toe . 
Foley  t  lardner  (ForCNy  of 
ChKago  MercanMe  Eatkanti 


Retired  Officers  Assn 

RJR  Nabists.  toe 

J  M  Family  Enterprises,  toe.. 


American  Health  C«  Assn 

biMShnenl  Company  Inshtule ~ 

Aerojet  General  Corp 

American  Graoe  Groaers  AKance  lor  Fair  Trade.. 

Assodatian  or  Fkiral  toiporters  ol  Fkirida 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District.. 


Receipts 


15,044.00 

1,974.83 

472.50 


3SO.0O 
12,000.00 


60,000.00 

"  r.66i«' 


1,000.00 
635.00 


200.00 

1,000.60 

75.00 


9,000.00 
100.00 


4,125.00 
3,750.00 
3.000.00 


400.00 
45.00 

834aoo 


17.000.00 


725.00 


625.00 
17J04.00 


b.. 
b- 
b- 

b.. 


Bel  A  Hoaei/Cohmbia  PUarts  Video  Services,  he.. 

CaMomia  Aknond  GnMias  Enhance 

CaMomia  Assn  ol  RehabWahon  Professionals 

CaMorma  Kiw  Commission „.. 

CaMomia  Shident  Loan  Fmana  Corp 

Cdhdar  Tehconmunicatioas  todastiy  Asai.. 

Ceitral  Contra  Costa  Sautary  DisttKt 

Coitral  Utah  Water  CoiSBKaicy  District — 

Chicago  Mercanhk  Eachante 

Oak  County  Regional  Flood  Coitrol  Disbict 

Clark  Coaity  Sanitatlan  District 

CredH-Rite . .« 

Desert  Research  tostHuh 

Farm  Labor  AKance 

fort  Worth  Shxiyard  Ca» 


3.521.0O 
2.000.m 
2.000.00 


153.80 

300.00 

11,287.50 


11,493.78 
5.000.00 


50,000.00 


19,110.00 
53.75 


1,245.00 

225.00 

617.50 

1,545.00 

6,000.00 


1,100.00 


2,000.00 

6.346.00 

205.00 

113.75 


4,768.81 
102.75 

2,154.13 
499.69 


2.0O3.75 
2,110.00 
7,500.00 
1,127.81 
4.001.25 


^mpffHnfji^ 


196.88 


3JI4.75 
2.000.63 


92.50 
18.20S« 


38.55 


1.21242 

■''3i;d20.'4b 


127.23 


2.696.94 
""362.'4b 


63819 

■■■26.00 


81.73 


5,000.00 


2,574.00 


2.299.00 
116.57 


40.00 


207.80 
■■■2,'592!05 


153.80 


50.00 


1.835.14 


220.18 

"iii^m 
m.i\ 


48.39 
1,020.94 


1,196.70 


240.00 


3,700.00 


236.10 

5.U 

49,576.96 


1.792.59 
8.60 

1,094.17 

2,046.14 
207.88 

1,107.81 
137.06 
31.72 


325.11 


1,004.05 

790.16 

089 


1.72 

134.32 

2.127.61 

363.44 
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Orgauabai  or  hdhndual  Fihig 


Do... 
Do..., 
Do.... 
b... 
Do.... 
b... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
b... 
Do..., 
b... 
b... 
b... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
b... 
to... 
to.. 


Bary  Aleunda  Herrng.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  A  Atotsoi  1255  23n)  Street.  NW  Washngtan,  DC  20037.. 

Wiian  G.  HaroU  nil  19th  St.  NW,  #608  Wa' 

TaJ 


Heydmger.  311  First  StraK.  NW.  #500  Hi 
G.  Brockwel  Heyin,  1957  E  Street.  NW  WastMitton.  DC 

Robst  G.  Httot.  PO  Bo«  3556  Washington,  DC  20007 .  

Pari  T  Hicks.  Rhode  Islaid  Petrokum  Assn  1S4  Francs  SI  Prondenct.  R1  02903 

J  Thonas  HiggnboHian.  One  Melon  Bank  Center.  #2002  Pittsburgh.  PA  1525&4001 . 

Caol  k  HignB.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Goad  Jen?  Hi.  6  Eaoilive  Pak  Drive  Atlaita.  GA  30329 

I  Ekked  Hia  Jr .  600  Maylaid  Ave ,  SW.  #603  Washngtoi,  DC  20024 .. 


Patrica  Hi.  1250  Connechctit  Avenie.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036.. 

Robert  B  HiH,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  X  20037 

Edwad  Joseph  Hiftngs.  1020  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 - 

John  L  Hilb,  Rt  1.  Bo»  645  PurceUvHIe,  V*  22132 

Heidi  A  Hiltgen,  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  ■mk...^,^.^,.^,.....-,^......,^-:::...;,-. ^■^;,^::;^ 

John  H  Hnmnetierg.  Scott  McLaid  Himmelierg  Matz  Pns..  2501  H  SItert.  NW,  #400  NMaitai.  K  20037.. 

to - 

Rick  Held.  215  Pennsyhraka  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 - — 

Robert  A  Hirsch,  2200  Mi  floal  Atoondna.  VA  22314 

Shela  I  HiBon.  1111  14th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

lemelh  HomMI.  1300  19th  St,  NW,  #501  WaMlton.  K  20036 

Lawran  iliotart.  2301  M  St.,  NW,  #300  Waskiifbn,  DC  20037 

Claude  t  Hobbs,  1801  «  SI,  NW  WashiiMon,  DC  201)06 

Scott  Nodes.  180  North  La  Sale  St.,  #3«)0  Chicago.  *.  60601 

to 

Gton  0.  Holer.  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  X  20001 

kvh  A  HoH,  20  N.  live  (hk  Rd.  HiM  Heal  Islaid.  SC  29928 - 

Gal  Holtmai,  1400  K  St.,  NW,  #500  Washington.  X  20005 

Robert  C  Hoffmai,  2600  N  Poahatai  Street  Artnclon.  VA  22207.. 


Thomas  F.  Hofhnai.  1701  Pomsyhiaia  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washngtan,  K  20006 .. 
-   I  L  Hoffmai,  516  First  Street.  SE  Washmgton.  X  20003 .. 


F.  Nordy  Hoflmam  ad  Assoc  toe,  400  N.  Capitol  St.,  NW,  #327  Washington,  K  20001 .. 

to ...- 

to., 
to.. 


Htgai  t  Hatm.  815  Cnnadiat  Am.,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20006.. 
to 


to... 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


KS 


\  01754.. 


J  F.  HiWI.  1709  New  Yorti  Am.,  NW.  #801 1 

waiB  Hrtai.  20  North  Water  Driw  Chkato,  H  60606.. 

Bruce  E.  HoMn,  111  Powihrmi  Rd.  (h79) __ 

MkMe  O'Danel  Hoferook.  10  Lafayette  Squrae,  Itai  900  Boffab,  NY  14203.. 

Niels  C  HoWi.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washngkn.  X  20007 

to - 

to ~- 

to 

to., 
to., 
to.. 


Hokton  (i«B,  he.  11365  West  Olympie  briarad  Lb  AMb,  CA  90064 

Phip  C.  l3aday..ig2,5  CimaM  A»m.JIW.  #2W  WaMlton.  K  20036.... 


i,K  20037 

K  20006. 


K  20006.. 


HoMd  (  HM.  1875  Eyt  St,  NW,  #1200  Wi 

to 

to - 

Brvd  A  Hoktai.  2550  H  StrMt.  NW.  #640 
Thann  L  HMny,  1800  R  Strert.  NW.  #1018 
WaaM  M.  HoMay,  815  CanB:t>3it  Ave.,  Ml,  #900 
Maa  0.  Hrtnes  Jr.,  1201  16th  SI.  NW  Washingtan.  X 

E.  Y.  Ml  Jr.,  nil  NMh  19th  St,  #700  Aifngton.  VA  22209 _..., 

Fred  H.  Hrtt  119  OroBCO  Street  Boa  1417450  AMmkia.  VA  22313 _. 

Jrta  W  Holt  1850  I  St.,  NW  WaskkMn,  X  20006 .^^. 

John  F.  Holtz,  NJ  PMretoum  Gnmcil  ISO  Wot  Stak  Street  Tr«M.  NJ  08600 . 

Home  NamiiV  HMs  CoiMn,  P.O.  Bn  33576  WashMln,  X  20033 

Pile  Hana  Jr.,  4905  Amyo  Ghana,  NE  AMmim.  Ml  87111 

laai  C  HMt2,  1875  Eye  St,  NW,  #940  Wahhghn.  X  M006. 

Biy  E.  Hn^e,  1522  I  Sbert.  NW,  #834  WaMgtai,  K  20005.. 
Siioe  Shy  Hnpa,  1025  CaMctiait  Am..  NW,  #1014  r~^^-^ 


tt  20036.. 


Eaptoya/CMt 


ac  Serwes  Corp 

Gir«i«  Heath  Cae.  toe.. 
Graito  Rock  Co.. 


GhK  South  Engmeant  toe.. 

Hi^AroatlCo 

todependent  Cement  Corp.. 


totematioral  Gaming 
Ralph  g  Matne;  I 
Masyort/Cflwinionwealth  ol  Massaehuseltl.. 

McCarei  totomatnna  Alport — 

Metropoitai  Watar  Distnct  ol  Surthan  CaHanii.. 

Mid-Valey  Water  Authority 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  tosurance  Comnsskmers  „ 

Nahona  Assn  of  Manufachirers 

Natinal  Council  on  Techs  Retiranent 

Natanal  Maica  Cat 

flitjoml  PoMo  CoMCi 

NTEC    NMheet  Teas  Ehctic  CoipaMe.  he... 

Oceanic  hsbtute. ».- — 

Piataait  Anabai.  he 

RCA 

Saieeard  Services,  he.. 


SouUiwestem  Powa  Resources  Am.. 

State  Maritime  Schools — ....... 

Svikist  boMrs,  toe 

Te«4a 

US  Telephone AssaiaM 

University  of  Nevab/las  Vegas 

University  of  Nevada/Reno — 

Westtwfc  WM  District 

LamSMPioda^Ltd.. 


tashtale  of  Ekctrical  t  Ehctranes  Engaeas. 

Computer  A  Busiiess  Equvment  Manjfachnis  Aaai.. 


Associaled  Goiera  Contiactors  of  America .. 

AoKricai  Meat  tostihite 

Afliencan  Wreteun  InstiM 

Mdon  Bank  NA,  ct  al 

Investment  Company  tostiM „ 

Amoco  Corporate ~. 

UBA.Inc 

Amacai  Papa  hstitile,  he 

Chemca  Manulactunrs  Assi,  he . 

Enron  Corp 

SundstranlCorporahon.. 


Associatod  Genera  Contractors  ol  Anatica... 

Fknta  Fruit  A  VegetM  Assn 

Flonda  Tomato  Eadiaige 

US  Pubic  htoiest  Reseadi  &m 

Private  Carrie  Coaterenoe,  toe 

American  Dental  Assn 

Natnnal  Conm  to  Preseve  Sodrt  Saaii^.. 

American  Pubke  Power  As9i....„„...._ 

Westaghouse  EkctrK  Ovp„ 

Zahnan  C.  Bemsten „„.....„.. 

hvestment  Compaiy  tosbtute .. 


3.000.00 
3,750.00 
1.683i5 
125.00 
6.426Jt 
331844 
1J)15.74 


1,600.00 
402.94 


715.63 
7.532JI 


4.463.50 

7.446JI 

6,220.94 

20,47175 

1.500.00 


1,500.00 

22.02100 

74.161.88 

271.18 

1,I75.W 

3.750.00 

334JI 


1,950.00 


14)00.00 

675.00 

2.000.00 

92.31 


2.000.00 


Natanal  Council  of  Fame  CaveihMS.. 

US  Cane  Suga  Rehners  Assn „ 

Handgun  Coibol.  toe 

Fore»ht  Consulting  Grow,  he 

E  I  dii  Poll  de  Nemours  A  Co 

American  Unnesity  ol  Beirut  ..„. _ 

Aidie  toniels  MiM  Conpaiy — 

Cna-Cola  Canpaiy.. 


MaruK  Engineers'  DenHiciil  Assn » — 

WMrite,  toe — —■• 

American  Psycholopcal  Assn 

Caemak/HonK  Hertfli  Cae  ol  Aneic) 

CH2M  Hi 

GLtohrnaMa  Trale,  toe............ 

tolematienal  Comm  of  Passenge  Urb  (CPL)  . 

HaHtachnrs  HaoMr  Tnet  Co... 

DMrtnent  Stores  Co — _ 

"      ICiMe -. 

ol  Norn  Aneria,  he 

Hack  A  Co.  toe. 

Mutua  Life  tasuran  Co  of  Nau  Yak 

Natioal  Hospn  Orgaktatiai 

NMna  Tekcanmuncjhas  Nrtaak 

Rotai  A  Haas  Co — 

SonWcAppaatas  Makes  Aon 

SouthemNet.  toe 

fimex  Corporafaon .».-... 

Toyota  Motor  Saes,  USA,  toe 

Unweyty  of  PemuyhiaMa »..« 

US.  Lntw dl  SaMts  toshtrtM 


400.00 
7,500.00 
1,120.00 
IJIOOOO 
3.000.00 
1,500J0 
3,705J4 


1,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 


22J0O.0O 


1J4(.15 


21iO 
IIJSOIO 


2.152.50 


900.00 
2,422.50 


Profit  Shatog  Concl  of  Anaica.. 

Diglta  Eqapmt  Cap 

ManlFMl  Gas  Drslributa  Cap,  et  al.. 


Hi  A  MwM,  toe  (ForbrtWana  Cap) 

Hi  A  Knortton.  toe  FaitBrB  Savity  Pokey) — 

Hi  A  KnowM.  he  (ForJtopufc  ol  TMoy) 

Hi  A  Knowftan.  toe   For:ShaklM  CotporaM) 

Hi  A  KnowM.  toe  jFor:Saaek  Ge«k  On  SGS  Nalk  A«aa.  toe).. 

Hi  I  tbiowM  toe  (FaTide  hseaKt  hdustry  OnMn) 

Hi  A  InowM,  toe  (Fv:U  S  Ba*aok  Cap) 


ShelMCo.. 

Qtgo  PetnMm  Corp 

Grocay  HaatKhras  rt  Aaaica.  hc~ 

SouthM  Caporata -.. 

CFtodustnB.  toe.. 


Uaan  Bactric  Co,  rt  at.. 

Fad  Motor  Co.... 

Nahonal  Educabon  Asm.. 


Nrtana  Asai  ol  Fahral  Ciall  UMb.. 

Aannl  HertHi  tostihite 

AiBriean  CoaKi  rt  Lite  tosaan 


GirtA 


Ensarch  CupaaM .. 


10.9I0J0 

10,410.00 

40482 

8.25O.0O 


17.500.00 

2jm.«o 


SOM 


500.00 


500M 
2.500.00 
2,490.00 
23a.35 


60J0 
350J0 


118JMLI0 


150.00 
"5JS«So 


1,292J7 

1,051.64 

58457 

277.60 

2.749.90 

0.89 

41318 

80.73 

1,651.49 

12;J9 

0J9 

257.95 

793.75 


260.87 
2J90il 
2.071.13 

285.71 
1.157.60 
3.57343 


534.06 

2,123.95 

443J9 

499.55 

1,11814 

1.93127 

514.14 


749i7 


537.05 
156.44 
25.50 


132.70 


50000 


1.010.29 


55.00 


lJ00i2 


47.01 


2SJ4 


too 


4JB 


89.50 

29.00 
27.50 


4J3U1 


2.720.39 


16J8 
6.155.27 

im.\i 

3U.50 


20I.122J3 


25.00 

"'ijn.M 


■m  ^\f>mt 
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f*H 


K  20015.. 


■MMffa.UHia,IM,#MII , 

•fikTiilliS,  Itn  [|i &.  M.  fMI 


KIMK.. 


k- 
Ol- 
b.. 


;2ooot.. 


.rM  in.  IM  ■  SL  Mt  #410  Wlllll|lll.  DC  20036... 

■  NMtn  112* 20llia,  Ik.  #400 ■wKmC  20096. 

■wi  *.  Hijik  iMo  I  a,  wr.  »703  iri*Mtei.  iic 

■  H  NMliinO OH IMm k  lkiM.\M%102 

1 1.  Hmm.  P.a  *■  401  n^  W  iS02i 

ifc*lftiirMI  i>»  sub.  —  ■       — 


i  ini  SUM.  #311 


ocTom. 


DC  20001  .. 


K  20062.. 


,  MIS  N  vm,  I ^ 

kM  ft  NmK  US  taKM  AMM,  Ik  WaHillii^  K  20006.. 
SiV  kMUIH  ISM  SkML  NT.  #710  Wii>grlii.  DC  2000S 

Ql  NK  ■  F  SM.  MlMMK  DC20001 

SnML  i;4S Mm  MiNldMi.  #605  Mkflai.  VA  T. 
iWSkiin,  1101 «  ft.  nor.  #1200  l»l*iU>ii  ■  K  20006 
~        -    U  Stat  M.  #010  aWMlta.  DC  20001.. 


I  22202.. 


'■1I31., 


U  20005.. 


^  .  1000  Utairt  Am..  Mr.  #1100  UMattoi. 

Mb  (  MMkL  3727  Nrti  E«M  St  M«lii.  W  2»07-lt3 
Ha  k  HtaTlM  17»  St.  W.  #400  Wlllilllli.  K  20036 
—  I T.  kiW  >..  IPS  »  St.  IW.  #400  OTilftlHi.  K  20006 
I  taiiitaii  kmm.  m.  #ISO0ir«Mi«tai.  DC 


Mt 

Nmrw. 

Ol. 
b. 


13311 


KUUI! 


K  20007.. 


20004-1703.. 


DC  20024.. 


7U  K  Cnki  *MM.  SE  «MMm.  DC  20003.. 

ItoMl  Ma  Mta,  600  Hnliid  AmmTm.  #7m  «Mi 

OmIMk  122  C  Stal.  M.  «n  Wiilinlli.  DC  20001 

toy  llSm.  1011  tmmjkvm  hn,  m  OMwtai.  DC  20004 

Mb  N.  iSk  1300  IMIi  Stat.  M.  #501  taiMM.  K  20036 

■dta  T.  iQk  1700  K  St.  Mr  IhiiUln.  DCIoSk .-^. 

SMi  ft  Sl  1401  tar  IM  Hmm.  NW.  #400  Wsknta.  U  20005 

WtaT.  llSn.  H#«l  n  1000  taortb  D*s  iShi  Difas.  TX  75201.. 
Di~ 


jMLHlHilillllll4aiSl.lW 
Fata  fttaUM  IIStatMf.  #700s 

■dta  ft  tta>.  1600  ¥£.  Mr  witafei.  dc  20036 

MMhi  F.  HfllHitaL  Hhi  ftMMM  Assi  283  WMv  SL 

1 1  MSdTaoO  ftaiilita  Am..  IM  P.a  ta  1! 

Dl 

to 

Ol 

Ol 


Mil  ft  Htay.  112  Si  CUr  Am.  «M.  #504  Tmrki.  OMn  Caodi  M4V  2Y3 — 

GmO  F.  IWw.  1625  I  SJ .  IM.  #609  Natailai.  DC  20006 

1mm  k  mS.  5410  Gnwta  Urn.  #210  BMiodi.  MO  20814 _ 

Nat  HtaMi  Gaw  loOd  t  Ctatad.  1100  tacMite  Center  Haiis  Tomt  233  tacttm  Stal.  W  AtaU. 
30043. 

am  Naail.  1300  CaaKlial  Aw.  Ml.  #401  Wastacln,  DC  20038 

Ol. 


M 


SS7 


8.  HaaNz.  1667  >  SI.  IM,  #1210  WeimtUL  DC  20006.. 


Mbm.  777  1401  SMI  Mf  Wtataa.  Ximi 
I  iliaqr.  29400  iJtanl  BM.  MtUHt, 


OH  44092.. 


490  I'atal  Pta.  #3210  Wnlaifloii.  K  20024.. 


260 


1615  L  St,  mr.  #1230  WakiMlai.  DC  20036.. 
AMMlln>Varii.llYm8.... 


1725  I  Stat  IM.  #601  Wstartm,  DC  20006.. 


ta  Htar,  1730  H  Stat  IM  Wultatei.  K  20036.. 

I C  MIBL  1101  1501  Stat  mrWjslinloii,  DC  20005.. 


ta«  Hmo,  2030  ■  St.  IM  Naitatai.  K  20036 
■  '■  ■  m teS  2 


Bf.**. 


I  211  701 


alt  Ml.  115  IS*  Stat  Ml,  #709  thelmtm.  K  20005 . 
E.  Ml*,  im  I  Stat  Ml.  #100  WaAaftai,  K  20006,. 


Nottk.  4tli  Fl  NaMk  TN  37219.. 


FM  H.  ^f*  tatalH.  115  1511  St.  IM.  #7«  WtaRftoa.  DC  20005.. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Di- 
li, 
k.. 


Stan  ft  Hn*.  Ok  Ttaos  Qrdi.  IM.  #900  Waskinita).  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Gay  Hipil  901  31it  Stat  Ml  iktackn.  K  20007.. 


k. 
k. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 


k- 

k„ 
k.. 
k.. 


ttfiuim/am 


Nmi  Yak  PiMc  Liray 

SidMy  la  IWvcil  AnAatanr.. 


damba  ol  Caaiaroi  d  Or  U.S.. 
Ataa  toSiM  Eian.... 
(HoHa 


TiltSMIaNS 

TiA  Sattas  t  IWBtB 

Tin  SMttBK  ( IWsiB 


IFaHntsEfllataanaitOi).. 


For:Tin  BrQKtatMf  Oompiny) 

_    „  ^  Fa.Ttatai  I  Dtti  Systems.  Inc) . 

Till  SMtian  A  Hrisla  (Fv:Wilil  MawlKtinit  b.  tac) 

Danit  Edjoi  Cnvav 

Amvicai  Assn  ol  HaMS  In  Ok  Am 

Wtml  LiwOatBattn  Mtaal  Otan  Aim 

BkIM  tvHtt  Cnpajtion.. 


toafluo  FraiBi  tad  InsliMi..... 
Nitimii  Assn  ol  Alone  Vitam.. 

Vtan  Rc-biniii.  Inc _ 

Ei|te-Pidia  Mu^iis.  Inc.. 


lfllBlBft.Saitlani  me  Insaan.. 


OanOa  ol  CgMneci  of  the  VS. 

Ford  Maa  Co 

Miaul  Sail  Bvsiness  UnM 

taaricai  Fed  ol  GoMrnnenl  EnployNl .. 

Teas  iBsliBwenti,  Inc 

Nitanitiaiil  Btsiness  Ibcliiias  Corp 

Nitionil  Coanl  ol  Faimr  CoofailMei... 
TadroN.  Inc » 


Gan»f>ci(ic  Cap 

IMaiil  Ann  oi  Maadxturas 

Hi  A  Kaadtoi.  Nc  (For:EMr|y  Seeaily  Policy) 

Hi  (  KMMHIai.  bK  (FatRwaEic  ol  Turkey) 

Hi  (  KaMflon.  he  ForrViitaan  Vetaais  oi  taan) . 

taanons  la  Ti»  Aewrm.. 

klionil  Fed  ol  Indaientant  Business..— ...»««— .«» 


CMtta's  Delense  Fail.. 

Anericin  Cnndl  oi  Ule  teurmce.  be 

ktiaial  Conm  to  Preserve  Social  Secvity.. 

OwTBi  USA.  bic 

Nitional  Food  Proctssors  Assn „.. 

Mrs.  H  E.  Butt 

Estite  o(  W  W  Citan 

ICHCorp 

Saanais  Enterprise,  Inc . 


Nitionil  Assn  oi  Fedvil  VeternariaB 

/taricai  bstitiite  oi  CatiM  PuHk  Actnntails 

An|h)  American  Aiito  Aiictiais.  Inc 

Grnxry  Manulacturers  ol  America,  be 

47*  areet  Pbolo 

Niliaial  Assn  ol  Air  Tnllic  Sfcdalists 

Peta  Ftm  A  teodates,  bic -. 

Meei  A  Naltain  (F«:Alacan,  bic) ._ . 

IWbbiA  Naftabn  JFor:TelqtaK  A  Data  Systans,  bic).. 

American  Dental  Assn «... 

Dnt  Chenical  Co 

Cities  Savia  Oil  A  Gas  Cap... 


bitonatiaal  Tetephne  A  Tetefrapii  Capaata.. 

American  PeHoleHii  bistitute 

Amencan  bBvanct  Asm — 

Copyrifht  Justice  (joobtiai »..-«.«.... 

Ednon  ElectiK  bstitute 

nstorK  mcenaos  Assn — ~. — »»-. 

laig  Islaid  Lifhiiii  Co „ 

Canadan  Coalition  on  Add  llaiR 

Natiaial  Chd)  Assodatnn . 


Care  A  Reww  Assn 

Nataal  Assn  ol  Pnsan  Consultaits  A  AdmlMtrators.  he... 


011201  Action 

Qtijen/Uior  Enaty  Coaibai.. 

Robm  A  Haas  Co. 

Natamal  Assn  ol  RialtBS 

Ijdnzol  Corpvation 

ol  Amenca.  Inc.. 


Mort^aie  Insurance  Companies  ol  America.. 

Amencan  Piiier  bistitute,  Inc 

Assooaliai  ol  Natnnal  Advertisers,  bic 

LeatiK  oi  Wanai  Votos  ol  tbe  U.S 

Mmnesota  Mamg  A  Maniilacturhi  Co 

Caaiion  Cause. »... 

American  Petrolewn  Institute.. 


Ftoyd  H  Hyde  Associates  (FaJUaneda,  CA.  et  at).. 

Goodyear  fire  A  llul*er  Co 

Clat  County,  Nevaib _ 

Fresno  Qty,  Cabtorwa.... 

Fresno  Cointy,  Cablana ...... — 

Gary,  indona 

San  Bernardino.  CaMcrna 

San  Leandro.  Cablomia.. 


Simon  A  Co..  Ridiad  L  (FaftUaal  i 
Shmt  A  Co.,  Mdard  L  (Rir:PDrt  ol  OMaid) 
Hi  A  llMMlton  (Fa:Ba|.Wanr  Cop). 


Hi  A  Rnoalton,  bic  (For  Budd  Company) 

Hi  A  KnowHon.  Inc  (Fw^anadan  Astiestos  Inlomiatiai  Coitrt).. 

Hi  A  KKWIton.  he  (ForEnerjy  Security  Pobcy) 

GoMmment  ol  ttie  Cayman  Islands — 

Hi  A  bnwlton,  Inc  (ForHitacbi  AmoKa  ltd) 

Hi  S  Knwnon.  Inc  (FaiHyundai  Motor  America) — 

Hi  L  fjmMoi^  Inc  (FviHTB  Corporation).. 


Receipts 


2.100.00 


3300.00 
2.272.76 


7SO.00 


11.000.00 


IMOOO 


4,00000 

35.600.00 

5J00.00 

300.00 

1,732.65 

1.846.00 

7,704.52 

1,000.00 

57.95 

1,931.25 

1,500.00 


6.000.00 

4.000.00 

937.50 


J.40U5 


21.750.00 
540.00 
500.00 


500.00 


19.16 
560.00 


6.939.42 


1.000.00 
500.00 
215.00 

1,200.00 
360.00 


625.00 
ISWiS 


SJI00.00 
450.00 


3.670.00 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

2.50000 
700.00 
200.00 

3.250.00 


4333.08 
2,500.00 
10,040.63 
1,750.00 


3.250.00 


HiN  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (FvJcml  Maritime  Confress) . 

Hit  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (FxMutual  of  Omaha) 

Hi  A  KnoDlton.  Inc  (FeiRepuMic  ol  Korea) 

Hi  A  Kmattoi,  he  (FarRepubbe  ol  Turbey) 

Hi  A  Knowlton,  he  (F«:ShaUee  Capnatbm) . 


Hi  A  Knowlbai.  Inc  (F«:Saaele  Geiaale  dmi  SGS  Nortb  Aaenca,  he).. 

Hill  A  Kmwlton.  he  (F«:Strali  Brewery  Co) 

Hi  A  Knowlton.  bic  (ForTitle  Insurance  bidustry  CoHilbn) 

Hi  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForTobacco  bistitiile) „ 

Hi  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (FnUa  Baitaiok  Cop) 

Hi  A  Knowltai,  Inc  (For  Unilal  Airihes,  he) - 

Knowtton,  bic  (Fa:Vahiont  hdustiies,  he) . 


Knowflm.  he  (FoWalamai  Steansbip  Cap).. 
D.  1^  i.  IKS  i  St.  JM,  #807  WHbiaihn,  DC  20006 1  Matronal  Bfoadcastbij  Co.  he 


....J  Hi  A 
....]  Hi  A 
I  Nation 


EipariHiRS 


760.12 

"ntid 


66.19 


250.00 
4(0.20 
246.90 
290.21 
5.00 
1,694.11 


280.00 


3135 


74272 
742.72 


5.00 


171.79 


536.21 
4,800.00 
37.10 
51.00 
84726 


91.10 
215.04 


50.55 


3.50 
28.00 


626.49 

1,62372 

20.00 

»7.90 


990.01 
63.05 


12.00 
1,547.83 


2.5SO.0O 


950.00 


150.00 


1.000.00 


2.621.81 
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Oiiaiinliai  a  hdiMdual  nni 


Brian  M.  Hyps,  2215  Caslitutiai  Anaiue,  NW  Wasbiwton,  K  20037 

Rcftad  H.  bftad.  499  S.  Capttol  SI,  SW,  #520  WaslMlhn,  DC  20003.. 

Do.. 

Dl.. 


Kem  J.  M,  1155  Caaeetiat  A«e.  m  Wastaaton.  U  20036 - 

Anmlee  lEchenbo,  120  Caneron  Street,  #203  MenanJha,  VA  22314.... ...^^...       ..^^...,.....^....^. 

Indepaidait  Dita  Connunieatnis  Manufacturers  Assn.  c/o  Squire  Sarias  A  Danpsey  1201  ftnnsyhiaMi  Am..  NW 
Warianiton,  K  20004.  ^      „ 

■   I  «*  PriMies  Assn,  1050  17tb  St.  MW.  *590  Waslwigton,  IK  20036 


hdaieidBit  Luhicait  Manlacturas  Assn,  1055  Thanis  Jeflersoi  Street,  NW  Wastangtoi.  DC  20007.. 

fadaaaM  Pnducas  Groiv,  1120  KSS  i  T  Bubbif  125  N  MarM  WicMa.  KS  67202 -. ~. 

hdwa  HMlai  Oapaatiai,  R.R  1  Camesi*,  IN  47331 .,^ 

hduslrial  Bohdaotan  Assi.  1625  K  Sheet,  IM,  #1100  Wanaifton.  DC  20006 

hfait  Formula  CounS:  5775  PwMretOaMioaly  Rd.,  #500^0  Atala.  GA  30342 

Mane  Infaite,  1200  15tb  Street,  NW  Washnitai,  DC  20005 

Oiartes  E  ln|,  1850  M  SUeet,  NW,  #600  IWaaba,  K  20036 _ _ 

Rotwl  A  Inpan,  1050  Ulti  Street.  NW,  #650  WisliMton.  DC  20036 _- 

Andrea  L  Innes.  1130  I7ni  Street  NW  Wa3lai(tan,  DC  70036.. 


bistitule  ol  ForeiBi  Ba*«rs,  Sale  303  East,  Rm  23  ZOO  Pat  Ave  New  Y«t,  NY  10017 

hstrtute  ol  Mabas  ol  Expbsves,  1120  19tti  St ,  NW,  #310  WasHmjtoo,  DC  20036 ■-^■-r^r-"-: ■;■■■■::■ 

bit'l  Uniai  United  Auto  Aeraspaix  A  Agnc  Inclement  Wortiers.  Worbers  of  Amenca  (uaw)  8000  E.  Jmrm  AMnae  DelroN. 
Ml  48214. 

htepahd  Besairces,  bic.  666  Tbbd  Avow,  4lti  n.  New  Yab.  NY  10017....  r---:r---;j:-;i;i^ 

hteniatiaial  Assn  ol  Bril|c  Stnct  A  Omanoital  boi  Wkrs.  1750  New  Yab  Am..  NW  WMthfton.  DC  20006 _ 

bitonatinal  Bradiabaal  ol  Teanslas.  25  Loasona  Aw.,  NW  WaslMwtai,  DC  20001 .- 

htanatiaial  Canmabeadais  hdustries  Assn,  3150  Spnn(  St.  Fa«fa«,  VA  22031 

htanaboial  Fntwea  Assn.  47  West  34tb  Street,  #804  Nwr  Yak,  NY  10001 


htenatanal  liMtshaanai's  Assn.  AAOO,  17  fiUhry  Pbce,  #1500  New  Yak,  NY  10004 

htonabaial  Tinob  Assn.  3849  Farmit  Avawe  KaisMkin,  MD  20895 ^-i^u^j^- 

htanatiaial  Unai  oi  BriUiyas  A  Mad  Craitsmai,  815  15tk  St..  NW  Waslai(ton.  U  20005- 

htastah  Carivs  Caihren,  2200  Mi  Real  AhOMkii.  VA  22314 — 

hMStmait  Coivaiy  hstitute,  1600  M  SI,  NW  Washnrhn,  K  20036 

Imiestmeit  Comsa  Assn  ol  Ancrica,  he,  20  EataiR  Pbce  New  Yab,  NY  10005 

Chales  C  Iriais,  2200  Mi  Rd.  Ahsaikia,  VA  22314 —........ 

leoi  E.  Insb,  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  #1100  Warianftai.  DC  20036 

Thonas  L  Innai,  PO  Bo>  119  Manae,  OH  43537 

Iran  Ore  Lessws  Assn,  Inc,  2081  First  Natamal  Ba*  BbH  Sant  Pai,  MN  55101 

Itel  Caitabia  Cap,  55  Fraicseo  Street  6th  Fl  Sai  Fraaasco.  CA  94133 •"•••---: 

hhs  Phiiis  A  Baka,  Oitd,  1700  Pansytania  Am.,  NW,  #600  WashnTai.  DC  20006 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

ICH  Corp.  42211 1 

INTERACT,  1350  OM  Bayshae  Mifhway,  #750  Bwbnpme,  CA  94010... 

Dand  L  Jackson,  1591  rishh(a  Rd.  Uma  Arbnfton,  OH  43221 

dam  Jackson,  1660  L  Street  NW,  #601  WashMhn,  K  20036 

Stenliei  Jacotis.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Wasbngbn,  DC  20036..._ .;^...., 

n.  Jamke  A  Assaaates.  he.  777  14th  SI.  NW.  #666  Waskawton,  K  20005., 

Daael  L  Jalle,  1725  K  Street.  NW,  #601  Wasbh(bai,  DC  20006 

Jalle  Snbkr  Raitt  A  Haar.  PC,  1800  Fast  Natamal  Babini  Detroit  Ml  48226.. 


Enphya/CbeN 


Amercai  Pharmaceutical  Am.. 

AAI  Corporatiai 

Emerson  EhctncCo.. 


Industnal  Tean.  he., 
he. „._ 


Amencan  Healtli  Care  Assn 

ToyoU  Mokx  Sales,  USA.  he .. 

Mack  A  Co,  he. 

Natiaial  Od  Asa 


500.00 

1,038.75 

63000 

300.00 

1.250JO 


600:00 
2,031iS 


5J2(« 


2.51113 
1.764j00 
UMOOO 
5,720.00 


136J46.55 


291.4(1.(0 


KY  40207., 


Edwwd  L  Jaflee,  1730  Rhok  Istaal  AMnue,  NW,  #713  Wishafhn.  DC  20036 

Jaai  Enaimic  hstitute  ol  Anaica,  1000  Caneetieut  Am..  NW  WasbiMtan,  K  20036- 


Japane  Amaieai  Qtiies  leaiue,  1765  Suite  Street  Sai  Franas,  CA  94118 

bsepb  J.  Jaaay,  5025  WisoiSn  Am.,  NW  Wastaifton,  DC  20016 — 

EmImi  Javis-Faris.  444  Maket  Street  Sai  Fraajsco.  CA  94111 

Jery  J  jEmowski,  1331  Pavsyhania  Am..  NW,  #1550M  Washrahn.  K  20004-1703 

Seia  S  Jasso,  815  16th  Street.  NW,  #707  Wastaalai,  DC  20006 

Jube  A  JiMniick,  413  Nath  Lee  SI  PO.  B«  14174)49  Afcuaabia.  VA  22313 

Joapb  k  mm.  1920  N  St.,  NW,  #300  Wasbbiftan,  K  20036 

Jetak  Schwatz  Caaaly  A  ^reshnai.  he,  1350  New  Yak  AMffiC.  NW,  #400 

Do  

baeph  S  ienckes.  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Islaid  Ave ,  NW  Washmitai.  U  20036 

Unda  Jeickes.  1025  Comectiait  Avowe.  NW  Washaigtoi.  DC  20036 

Kanpton  B  Jaikms.  1667  K  St ,  NW,  #650  Waslaiatai.  X  20006 

Joacr  A  Bkick,  21  Di(i«it  Circle,  NW  Waslangton,  X  20036 

Do 


1,  K  20005.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
On.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Janes  C  Jennings.  3255  Gra»  St,  NW  Washiwton.  X  20007...- 

Joaanes  Strauss  A  Sahain.  Ill  West  Mane  Phooiu.  A2  85003..- 

Rusty  L  Jessa,  1120  Canechort  kmat.  NW  Washmbm,  K  20036 

Naicy  H  JessKk,  1331  Pamsybraaa  Am.,  NW,  #720  Waskbwtoi,  K  20004 . 

MKbael  E  bihns,  2033  M  Street  NW.  #900  Washngtan,  K  20036 

Beth  tohnson,  6220  Gnbn  Amb«,  #609  Dabs,  IX  75214 „„ 

Calyai  P  Maison.  815  16th  Street,  NW  WasMntiai.  K  20006 — 

Cat  T  Johnsoi.  2401  Bbck  Cv  laa  Restai,  VA  22091.. 


Cbtlord  T  bilaisai.  1700  Nalk  Mwe  Street  Rosslyn,  VA  22209- -. 

Janes  E.  Jolaisai.  11510  Giafil  Am,  #230  Wheabai,  MO  20902 

Jess  JotaBoi  Jr ,  1025  Can«Sait  Am.,  NW,  #200  WaslhalBi.  K  20036.. 
hel  L  Johnsni,  122  C  St ,  NW,  #740  Wshnhn,  K  20001 .... 


hhn  B  kbnson,  Alabana  Pehetaim  Camdl  PA  Bn  4220  Maittanay,  AL  36191.. 

Kay  bftoai,  122  C  Str«t  NW  Wshntbai,  X  20001 

KeaaOi  A.  bttaai,  3922  PWniy  Ca«er  MnieaBibs,  MN  55402 — 

L  Oabky  bhnsai,  1455  PauBabaaa  AMOie,  Nir#900  Wata|tai,  K  20004 ...- 

Laiy  *.  b*aBBi,  P.O.  Ba  30(10  leesbun,  VA  22075 -. 

Mark  R.  Jotanai.  1667  K  Street  NW,  #350  Washafta,  K  20036 _. 

Naide  S.  Masai.  1701  PaaBybraaa  AMna,  NW,  #900  Wehnrbai.  K  20006 

Raly  A  btasai,  200  East  RariMpb  Dme  P.O.  Bu  87703  Chean,  I.  60680-9978- 

RKkad  W  btasai  Jr.,  225  N.  Wasbhfton  Stat  AkaR*ia,  VA  22314 

Spaaxr  A  hhisai,  1101  VamaK  Am..  NW,  #411  Wataftan,  K  20005 

Stailey  L  bonsai.  5344  29tb  St,  NW  Waskhrkm,  K  20015 

Susai  E.  bHaooi,  633  Pamntaaaa  Am  ,  NW.  #600  WBbin|lai,  K  20004 — 

Tbanis  t  bhnsai.  Die  SW  Ptei  P.O.  B«  2463  Haahn,  TX  77001 — 

Bataa  W  JehMai.  1150  Cana:hcut  Am.  NW  #710  Wasfehftan,  K  20036 

Daiid  Jtasba.  1957  E  St,  MW  Wasbhclm.  X  20006 

'    'beet.  Ml,  #501  Wabhihn,  X  20036-.. 


Gee.  ABai  Jolnta,  1300  19fli  Street.  NW,  #501  Wabhfhn, 

Janes  D  JthBton,  1660  L  St.,  MW  WasAa|hai.  X  20036 

Joat  Capaate  Camn  ai  Cubai  dabns,  c/o  laa  Sla  hdustries,  he  PO  Bai  5050  Gnaandi.  a  06(30.. 


Americaii  Movers  Conlerenee 

Capbn  A  Diysdate  (ForO.  C  Ta 
AiKwnoRs „ «... 


rOaapaiy)- 


Aranax  Services  b- 

Btounl,  Inc 

Limded.  bic _ 

Pedaney  Corporatam., 


Amencan  Comm  for  Wetnan  Oaan  balioe- 

Jackson  t  Associates 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Asai  d  America - 

Nahonal  Assn  d  Braadcastas. 

University  ol  Kaisas. 


Association  ol  Natanal  Adaertian- 


PPG  hduMnes.  he.. 


Aniahanatat  Trasit  Unaa.  Aa-OO- 

SkakNe  Corporataai....- 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Mawfaeturas.. 


Lata  Coonl  ba  Latai  Amencan  Artanceaait .. 

NatiaBi  Assn  ol  Ckaa  Dni(  Shns.  he — . 

American  Miaag  Congress. -.—... 

Mol|i  Cobs  Co 

Pake  Dan  Munnpal  Wahr  Dislnct 

Abbott  Laboratories.. 


HeaNh  hsurana  Assi  ol  America,  he 

Amaa.  bic 

Adbesnc  A  Sealait  Council,  la: 

American  Assn  ol  Electromyogrvby  A 
Americai  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anestbetisis .. 

Amercai  Oaital  Assistants  Assn 

Amencan  Dental  Trade  Assn 

Amertan  Diabetes  Assn 

American  Flm  Markel«i(  Assn 


Amaaan  Soc  ta  Catarad  A  RelndM  Saiay.- 

Ameraan  Soc  d  Assn  EncutiMS 

Assodahai  d  Operahni  Rom  Nurses -. 

Auto  Qass  bafcistry  Comm 

Cade  IV  Admn  A  Maketmt  Soeidy.  tac 

Citnap  Capital  hvestas.  Ltd 

Dental  Gdd  hstrtute 

Inlemahaial  Soc  la  Hybnd  I 
MdiopditaiTraisit  Authority., 

MO 

Nahoial  Ghss  Assaiatlai.. 


Sai  Frawsni  Pdibe  IMMies  Caaniita  - 

Hi  A  KncwRon,  bic , 

ShaanKk  Foals  Co 

Amencan  Bankets  Assn 

Hbaa  Walka  A  Sob,  he — 

Nabaial  Assn  d  Arab  AmericaB..-. 

SiaraCbb.. 


500.00 


6«6J3 

1.05199 


4,0(6.90 

280.00 

5J249S 


54.00 
2I3J( 
436.10 
343.66 


136J4i5S 

500.00 
lOJOO.OO 
9153(.76 
(JK7.43 

""■"45,4H"B 


11.226.00 
150.00 


Kisn 


3(5J1 


5.27175 


4,000.00 
30000 

1,500.00 
250.00 


210.00 
1,454.64 


IIM» 


400.00 
48,827.00 
7,919.W 
5,000.00 


400j0( 


(.250.00 
3(3.75 


1J9132 


Amaieai  Fed  d  Laba  A  Cavcss  d  hdustrid  Dr|abiataS- 

Comaf  Gtass  Wnks 

Boeni  MWay  Arplaie  Canpany...- - 

Janes  E.  hbnsoi  A  Assooales.  he - 

SbdIWCo.. 


Amacai  League  In  Eiports  A  Seeurdy  AsastiMe.  he.. 

Amencan  Wideum  Institute ~ 

CMUren's  Delense  Faid 

PMury  Company - — 

Amencan  bilemataaul  Grow,  hc- 


Vocatmal  hdustiial  Ckte  d  AMtba.  tac 

MdlB  SteansMp  Co,  he 

E  I  du  Pwit  dl  Nanoas  A  Co — 

Amoco  Corponbon - 

Nai  Canmasaaal  Olfieas  Assn  d  la  USA- 

Papetoard  Padiapni  Cawil 

Texaco,  he 

S«as  Rodaidi  A  Oi ... 

SbdlOHCo.. 


Utah  htemabanl.  he.. 

Assaaahd  Geard  CaMchn  d  AMrici- 


Naliaid  Cana  to  Pioaw  Snd  SHBNy-. 
Gaaral  Motors  Cap. — ., 


1.0S2.74 
13.467.72 


ISjOOiS 


1.242.72 


4,600.00 


500JI0 
"990.(1 


SOilO 
1.454.64 


1J44.00 
674.00 


19176 


i» 


1.14U1 
570i3 


5(0.(0 
4,500.00 
2731.25 

(WOO 


5.000.00 


vt» 


1XI*U 


mm 


n.mJH 

3.6(0.00 


126.20 
1,045.95 


2S1.2t 


WUt 


1»\U 
1(0.00 
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MHIMhNiaWI 

«/u8Mi.n31 

OMi  W.  Jmi  an  Mb  Itai  ki« 
bwl  ■.  Jm,  1S0  E  9,  M  IMfe 

«iitftjHiiii«istMr.ino 
iMM  i  jMk « FwHi  M.  9*  r.a  (■ 
jMi  L  JM  *,  lei  I SLM.  f  in* - 

liriM  L  tM  im  ta^flMii  «■:.  Mr. 

k. 
k. 

aMrmMniiRiSL..^., 

StMkn.»(SM.i 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


I  rBBiWfc 

On  Uim.  \t& 
fmUb.\Wl  SMI.  m.  #710 


lllllaii.Hkflfe«(BMtePBtOffic<  S»an  Boslii.  MA  l»in 
Di.._ 

D«._. 


;  1700  Ml  km  Stat  21sl  Hoir  tasllN.  \M  27209 
^  1401  Hh)  YM  Immm,  Mr.  #lin  «r»ln|lai,  K  2000S. 
t  ttati,  1215  17III  Stal.  Mr  KtatiivM.  DC  20a3t 

be  K  la*i  115  Bnri  SMI  BBto.  IM  02110 

Gm  InMi,  215  IVmiI»mi  Amm.  S(  WBh^,  DC  20003... 
«Mm  ItoMki,  1745  Mma  tan  lta>.  fill  Aitwiin.  VA  22202. 
rSmi.  tmmtt. 412 Fm SL SE  #1  NaAiiftai.  U  20003 . 

Vmmt  C  Uz.  4  MM  To*  Ma  Nn  Yali.  NY  10O4I 

I  E.  bMn^  1110  VtaMi  Am..  W.  #100  IMMrioa.  K  20005 
kWM  A.llM.1575  E|t  SU  Mr.  #200  «rakii«k«,  k100O5 

MtScMiFiinai 

k 

k 


.  1S75  E)(  Stnrt.  Mr,  #1150 


Ub  I  bA  1331  tanrkan  Am 
UM  F.  takt  121lClWitfc< 
Ikck  Mb  (Ui.  1730  1% 

IJ.Ml.444H. 

k - _ 

k.-._ — 

Ml  l  Mmm.  1015  15ll  SMI.  UN.  #M2 
taBkrtl ' 

k 

k 

k 


MK.  #150011  Mrtmtm.  DC  20004-1703. 

Am..  Mr,  #502  1M^.  DC  20038 

■flHM  Amw.  Mr,  #350  WaMon.  K  20006 
SM.  #711  IMiRltai.  DC  20001 


DC  20005.. 
Ik.  »S  Prin  SMI  Akardo.  VA  22314. 


W>.GA  30342.. 

22314... 


Mk  immi.  5775  tadftiMlHHi*  k,  #50IM)  Al 
ktirt  C  IM^f.  727  I.  Wi*  iirtii  a.  AteMtg.  W 

Mi  L  Mmm.  1KB  I  SMI.  Hi  WiiBllB,  DC  20036 

Mb  L  Hat  W  BMb  t  Ml  1118 TObI.  IM,  #700  IMbiIb.  K  20036 
Mi  MkIu  D  si.  SE  Will  III  ,  DC  20003 


IBM  «.  Mil  725  151k  SMI.  Ml  MKtmfm.  DC  20005 

Mm  Fir  Ml.  110  MhM  Anmi.  ir#211  Wllli^.  DC  20002 . 

MM  a  MM,  1615  MkBl,  Ml  1MB|Ib,  KmSi 

Mirt  M.  MB.  5775  hnknlliiiiiiiO  k:#i0MI  AMa.  GA  2034! 


■Sr«C#Wo  AllBb.  GA  20342.. 
M>  t  kdaiLllSI  ITIi  SMI.  Ml,  #1000  IMwIa.  DC  20036.. 

M  I.  Mb,  27^  Mk  CBkil  Am.  FMb.  U  UOOT! 

MBtMUhll  ■.  311  FM  SkBl.  Ml  IMBflB.  K  20001 ... 


Nitinal  ha  <t  Mmilactints.. 
AiMia-SiBcli  Compane.  he.. 
SdMini  Bicyck  Co.. 


Mt  Co  (ForiRqaMc  ol  the  (WmiMS) . 

Mt  Coimm  (ForUNIAO  NadoRil  Pn  (nkpcndencia  Tobl  DiAii|oli) . 

Me  Conpm  (For  Westinflnfle  Ekdnc  Ceq)) . 

Anifiaii  ConsiMing  6n(mers  Coinci 

Abb  Maine.. 


■rtofe  Gunnty  hsmiKt  Coip . 
IWi53  Fi      • 


FsiBis'  Fakntai  oi  Austnii.. 
VHsM  te{Mii»|.  he.. 


RoM  H.  Kdhn  Co  (Fer.Olarie  ConM  OhmI).. 

IMed  Fnsk  Fnit  t  VetebUe  Assi 

Aneiian  iBd  nk  AsB — 

Coip... 


EmnMBital  Mcy  MiMi 

ktioMl  Gnjn  t  FBd  Asb 

Wonan's  MiB  tor  Nudar  Disamment.  tie  fl  *... 

CkMte  ol  CBmeree  ol  ttc  U.S. 

Mert  H.  Mb  Co  (For£alora  Cortnl  Cowcil) 

SpecaHy  AdNrtisini  Asb  Ml 

IMM  M,  he 

NUinil  RbUhbI  Asb -.. 


700.00 
4,000.00 
6JIOO.0O 


LOOOlOO 

"i'Miiio 

2.025.00 


653.72 

217.00 

1.117.50 


xsam 


432.95 


100.00 
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OilBailBi  ■  BMbI  HN 


ly  Mey.  PO  Bn  1417049  Meunta.  VA  22313 
IWhy  Diyc  t  Nam.  1330  CoMBctiait  Aw.  

th 

k 

b 

Do 


K  20036.. 


Stettai  a  MJon.  1720  Eye  Stnel.  Ml,  7tli  Fhv 
S.  MM,  1001  Cimactiait  Am.,  Ml.  #1120 


DC  20006 

K  20036.. 


DnMy  AM  Mm.  1615  H  SMI,  Ml,  HMBftoi.  K 

EimJl  MTlirS  F  StnU.  Ml.  #1000  1IWb*»  DC  20j)O4 _ 

bBH  B.  M  ■.  950  ItiM  Pto.  SW  «Mn|ta,  K  20024 -•  ■•"™~ 

HmH  V.  3, 1025  Tlnni  JeHaan  SI,  Ml,  #511  W  IMnclB.  K  20007.. 

MM  F.  liTiia  I  SMI  Ml  #  906  IMBflOji  DC  M36 _.. 

Mat  L  Mnai.  1660  I  SML  N.w.  VMiMHii.  DC  20036.. 
May  La*  Mp,  815  1501  Shwl,  Ml,  #709  Wm 
own  taaa,  1401  M  Yot  Ammc.  rm.  #720  < 
^^      '1  E  St.,  SE  Wastawton,  K  20003.. 


Mpa,  1401 
nSiM,  50 


DC  2O0O5 

K  20005.. 


Do.. 
On.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


he,  50  E  St ,  SE  Washmttan.  K  20003.. 


ShphBie  Man.  1909  K  SMI.  Ml  WbIbiIb.  DC  20049. 
Jbb*  W.  KBMlai*,  490  InfaM  Plaza,  SC #3210 
ArtMMly,  Bo>  200576  Andiorap.  AX  99520 


DC  20024.. 


Do.. 


FfBCB  H.  KoMdy,  208  N  Quato  L»e  AtaiBdna,  VA  22304 

ad  L  Mady,  1957  E  Street.  Ml  WaslBilon.  DC  20006...- 

A  P.  Mai,  3013  L«M  Dnw  Herwtai.  VA  22071 

„jMr'Mw*.rr»RriiwT5ikst.;'' 

emiB  Mv.  to  MBBcKaem  AwMt,  Ml  *'*a!*  "iS!*.;;;  iiiiii- 
J  H.  KbI,  tant  t  O'Cama  1211  Connectisit  Awme,  Ml  tllaBnflm,  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EizMk  Mey,  122  C  St.,  M).  #800  WaBmlDB,  DC  2O0C1 
Vytaitas  Meks,  PC  Boi  44  Sea  Hatn,  ME  04675.. 


licM  J.  Mnifa,  1925  K  Street.  Ml,  #504  WaakMln.  DC  20006 

Maiael  My.  105  Eart  22iid  Street  M  Yat.  tlY  10010 ^-^i^- 

MaR  M  MM.  1331  Ponsylvaiia  Aw .  Ml,  #895  tMaiftai,  K  20004 .. 
DoodW  A.  Mk,  2215  ConstitutiB  Aw.,  Ml  Washngton,  K  20037 „„ 


GMt  W  Keyes.  PO.  Box  3999  (mail  Step  «c-68)  Seal*.  WA  98124...;^..-^... 
&  Clandkr  Keys  M.  1301  Pennsylvaia  Awme.  Ml,  #300  Wastaflai.  K  20004.. 

Kiawali  bbnd  Co  LM,  PO  Ba>  12910  Cluilestm,  SC  29142 

Ridiail  F.  Kttn,  200  Pat  Aw..  #2222  New  Yort,  NY  10166    ..^^.. 

~    I  D.  Mey,  444  N.  Capitol  Street,  NW.  #718  WastaflB.  K  20001 — 


S.  M,  1750  K  St.,  HW  WaslMilton,  DC  20006.. 
tMl  N.  Mt)  Jr.,  1860  L  Street  NW  WasiMi(tB.  K  20036- 
Bm  M.  KMwy,  815  lett  St..  NW,  #511  Waski^ 
Giniiy  Htae,  1101  18ni  Street,  NW  Washnrta, 
WiJbm  P  lima,  1331  Ptmsylvana  Awme,  NW,  i 


.DC  20006 

rx  20036 

.  _..      ,#910 

May  K.  Kiknn,  UOl  ISHi  StreeL  NW  Waslungton.  DC  20005 
Mpatiick  I  Cody,  2501  M  St ,  NW.  #500  Wastangton.  DC  20037 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


K  20004.. 


Eia  Sane  Km,  1030  15*  Street,  NW,  #776  Waskinjtai,  K  20005 

Hee  Jm  *m.  1030  15ft  Street.  NW.  #776  WasHmton,  DC  20005 ••"■•■;^-- 

Ridonl  H  taitoty.  1201  Pennsylvania  Awme,  NW,  #730  Washnglon,  U  20004.. 
Khtal^Clat  Cop,  401  Nntli  Late  Street  Nienali,  Wl  54956 
Jam  L  MUe.  1025  Connorticut  Aw.  NW.  #415  Wi 


lastrnton,  DC  20036.... 


Am  Ottoan  fm.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Wasliin|tw,T)C200fl6 

Ai4ny  C.  fM^lai  Ew  Street  NW,  #609  Washn|ton.  K  20006 

EilwatI  H  M,  200  (Ninot  Rd.  Deeifiekl,  II  60015 

W  RiESei  Hint  50  F  St ,  NW,  #1050  Wastmjton,  DC  20001 --■--;"•.. 

big  t  SpaMing.  1730  Pemnyhrania  Aw .  NW.  #1200  Waslai|t»,  DC  20006.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


.  Kingscolt  1801  K  Street  NW.  #1200  WetaiitDn,  K  2 
incsley,  1855  N.  Ft.  Myei  Dr ,  #700  Aifmtn.  VA  22209. 
intsley,  10801  Roctvie  Pite  RodwMe,  MO  20852 


K  20006. 


DC  20036.. 


Ruliy  Kng-Wiltans.  1201  left  Street,  NW  Washndai,  DC  20036 
KallBen  N. 
DaBI  T.  Khfsley, 

5Sa.  Mey,  iOM  17111  Street  NW,  #650         .  

Mada  Y.  Ma.  1600  Wilan  Bouhvad,  #1000  AiMb,  VA  22^ 
Caab  Ana  KiriM.  1819  L  Street  NW,  #600  Wakhflai,  DC  20036. 
Atai  a  Kirt  «.  1900  Pennsylvaiia  Aw.  NW  WashMtai,  DC  20068... 

DantGoutl  100  Fedai  S.  Btska.  MA  02110.. 

-     ■■  —     "iMJIMfltMl     W 

liffiTlwiBniM Connttfat  Awna,  NW W»h«|torpC2TO6.. 
May  Biia  IbHey,  888  17lli  Street,  NW,  #300  Washiftan.  DC  20006.... 

Dm  Nodna,  225  Touk*  Awme  Pat  RD|e,  1 80068 

kfiy  D.  Hepna,  1020  l9lli  St.,  NW  WaskaJMi,  DC  20036 

Itanas  S.  Neme.  7852  Vovain  Coat  SprincM.  VA  22152.. 


Jdn  R.  IM.  BhfM.  Daia  t  GouM  100  Fedaal  St.  Btska.  MA  02110^.--..-... 
Katpibidi  t  Loddart.  1800  M  St.,  NW,  S  LoMy-9«i  a  Wastajpai.  K  20036.. 


Nhe  Knai  tWaliH.  he,  355  N.  21st  Street  #105  Cam  KM.  PA  mil.. 
MidadTnmB,  1600  I  SL,  NW  Washafhn.  DC  20006.. 


Ji  NoMlB.  1n7  CaMdical  Aw,  NW,  #102  Waskafto*.  DC  20001.. 

Dnid  M  Msk.  1415  WydoU  Rnd  Wal.  NJOTTa...^..--..... 

Ida  f.  Mat.  955  L'Eidat  Phia.  6tli  a  WaMM.  DC  20024.. 

Gay  D.  MM.  1111  Hft  SMt  NW  WakiBilB.l)C  Ti        

PM  E.  bMt  1101  151k  SMt  NW.  #400^Mai|tai.  DC  20005.. 


Mhls 
MkR. 


MM.  nil  m  SMt  NW  WakinilB.DC  20038..^ 
bSit.  1101  151k  SMt  NW.  #400^Mai|hn.  DC  200 

d  Cihatis,  OahnhE  Pbza  M  Ham.  a  06507 

MMl  1920  N  St,  NW  WaMfhn.  DC  20036 


Enphya/CM 


NakBd  Aan  d  Ckai  Drai  Stan.  he.. 
AMia  Saai  Pmhcts,  he „. 


in 


jr  Mani 
SocatyoTo 


RnKttI  Cttp.. 


t  Co,  he.. 


Socaly  dl  OK  M  Yat  HoaRal 
Anaca  AcadB^d  Aduaas 


Maabdnn  Aon.  he... 

Ckanbe  of  Cbbbkx  d  Ike  U.S 

National  Aaid  Pmale Psydaainc  Hapilab.. 

CommuncabORS  Satrihie  Gap - 

LIYCopaakB — 

Mali  bidil  Co.  he 

Genenl  Mrion  Cap... 


Fh^H.  Hyde  Asadahs  (taJtbnada.  CA.  d  d.).. 
Nakaal  ( 


AsBd 
AMce  la  Free  Eatana. 
AU:  Cu— BUtiBi  Cap.. 
8 


Hhb  I  Hatan  (hr  rmo  Gmp.  IH)... 

I  ItarMJta  Vdume  Skoe  Cap).. 

Coipaakn 


ToMilaMohiSdes.USA,hc.. 
tMMs  TKhakVB,  he.. 


BnanB  inniOTan  wsamvo,  ■&.. 
AhaieB  Asa  d  Reknd  taan  — 
d  Anahea,  hc~ 


/Mysts.he.. 


Mat  he 

Nakaal  Pats  I  CawnakB  Asa — 

Asadahd  Goad  Coitiackn  d  Anaiei.. 

NakOBl  Wad  EiarB  Aan,  he 

URrasystans,  he 

than  Catade  Oap 

Al  Une  PWs  Asa .. 


UM.«t 


67  se 

90.00 

765.00 

1M» 


SOBJM 


1.5i0J0 

IjJNLOO 
2.SH.IB 


tsut 


2$tJ0 


43M( 
2SUi 


AnoieB  Soe  d  Pbstie  I  RKantilia  S«mr.. 


GaM,he.. 


SBpkr  Asanakon 
WaRmaam' 


I'sAssocaki 


hIenutwBd  Asa  d  Alport  IMy  Ftv  Stoics .. 


Nakaal  Cushms  Biotn  8  Forandas  Asa  d  Aneica .. 

TraispatakB  Lawyeis  Asa... 

Oaeenad  Women  fa  Anenea - 

ARAS 

Snatdess  Tdiacco  Oaact.  he 

OaoMBity  Semce  Sodely 

Geafd  Eloetne  Co. 

Miieai  Pkanuewkal  Asb 

Motkers  WHkout  Cahdy,  he  —..»...«..— — .— 

Boeini  Aaospaee  Co 

Nakaid  CalMens  Asa 


BiBiness  Rnmdtalile... 


tadke  Tdesis  tSraep 

Fnd  Matekni  hstkiie 

GcMid  Mokvs  Gap — - 

BmkakBd  d  Rahiw  Airihe  t  ShaiaNp  Oats.. 

SdBkfie  AppadB  Maters  Asa - 

Imnm  Ciwnt  Trade  AMce,  he 

MhnesoU  Mma  8  Haatokrai  Oi 

Ckonied  FmIs  Cop 

Dly  d  Altaita 

Oea  Water  Aetw  Project 

Fawtiire  Rentd  Asa  d  Amaiea 

Kootznooaoi,  hie ™.™_— . 

PepsiCo  he — 

Sana  Chk  Le|d  Ddaoe  F«d 

loiBn  Traders  AsB 

Koraa  Traden  Asa 

Kmboly-Clat  Cop - 


UStM 

mm 


mn 


isisi 


1.I4U4 


fflJI 


4KJI 
42IJN 


Sin 


1JM.M 

ijoote 


15.4StJ0 

200.00 

3,000.00 

1.200.00 

i.inoo 

3.444.03 
IMtM 


imM 


irnrn 

RJOtOO 
1.250.00 
1.20tJ0 


2J7175 


2.4tUf 


mm 


(MK 


3jm.li 

23919 
184J5 


136.60 


Anencan  tisuraiice  Asa - - 

Tdt  Stettmus  8  Hdtsta  (Fakcatfais  h«at  TrBe  CaaniM)- 
Ndnnal  Chk  AssoadiB 


Freeport  McMaw,  he - — 

Nibana  Sale  Doda  Depatwent 

Afltttmst  Reaiales  Rrfonn  Grniv,  et  d.  — 

Caitamt  Financid  Grav 

Gaerd  Anatm  Maadaeknrs  Assoddaa .. 

Geerd  Ekctrie  Credit  Corp 

Goane  Phaaumbcd  takaky  Asa 

lincdn  Pitpaty  Co.  et  d _. 

Merca  Ikwasity 

Nakaal  Asa  of  Boid  laaners 

Piedmnt  Soarilies  Co  8  Goraity 

SnTiast  Bado,  bic 

Nakaal  Edacaka  Asa -.... 

Corp.. 


hwstnaat  Gl... 


Mnd  Vntiire  Capitd  AssoakB 

Aaancai  SpeKManguage-Heani  Asa .. 

Mad  t  Co,  Inc 

AaancB  Wahnaays  Opaahn.  he 

AiBnca  Hdd  t  wd  Asa - 

Ehetrie  Pdmb  Co.... 


First  Nakaal  Bat  d  BoslB... 
ConntydSdMt.MYvk.- 
MaB  Forest  Preduets  Asa. 
CaAfra.he.. 


Abbkb  Faai  BvBo  Fedadan 

Andaaa  Bendaai  Rad  t  Haay  (FgHtM  il 

Pidcuiond  Baaeorp — — 

Geard  Pukfe  Utikes  Cop 


7.250Je 
9J47.81 
4.500.e« 
2.907.S0 
234.00 
4.474.00 


tJSUt 

""iM» 

SIJNOJO 


S7SJB 


1.2K51 


SHM 

Mk 
3.250.00 


Mokn  Pidare  Asa  d  AMrica.  he 

RihkoK  loMy 

Naa  leay  NMad  Gas  Co 


Roy  F  Nesha.  he  (Fahmail  Diwaa4ASF Cap).. 
EMa( 


Ehekie  hifikde 
MBd  CBKi  d  SMhfs  hskhkas. 


lOBpeo.. 


4MJ4 

97SJ0 


750.10 
910.00 
234.58 


117  JI 


99.57 


53.11 
29.72 
425.75 
334.79 


1J47.H 
IJMJ2 

"IraJS 


aji 


177.41 
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M  L  MA mWtimtlm..  91.  t\ 
1lM«  G.  Ma.  1117  ink  a,  m.  «MOe 
la*lt  t  Ml  IM  MMCkMli  An.,  m 
Gmp  Klitt.  1110  UtaMk  *«,  NT.  #1 


#1«10  Est  «aliii«liii  K  nOOt-IIO).. 
I IU7  Siw  ^nc  M)  209M.. 


KiiBs.. 


0C»»4.. 
KIOIIM.. 


IIC2«l3i...„ 

tttmi. 

mai- 


k- 
k. 


M  L  Ml  U7  M««  Act  H*  1M.  NT  1«14 
~       -'    "10  ■  Skrt.  M  IMMiii  r -" 
Hot  S.  ta«  SMM£ik 
J22SE|lSM.W.if320' 


Gm  M(,  MOO  ■  SM.  M  HtHi^  BC  200M .... 
-      -       -  .  2m  VM  SMMiiik  W  22202.. 


Mm,  OC  20036. 


■MS. 

IMli  Mkr,  llH  I  SM.  W.  #«3 

AirilrllA,  P.a  ili»3  CMM 

MiC.  Ori^S.  iMi  Ma  t  IknMi 

fapa  rTtaMk  m  SMft  1120  2011  SkMt.  iMr  ih 
Sm  Mpfi.  im  N.  a  ■)«  Onw  M«lK  W  2221 
MnarEi««,  WS I SL.  M.  fOMMMM.  DC 
In!  1  Omml  102S  CMMial  *«,  MTflOM  «■ 
MNWIiCllir 


K  20004.. 


ll20  6SkMl.lW,#000 
MriMiMM,  DC  20030 


K2000S.. 


K  20036- 


2000L- 


iJ.lMM,ll}3M 

taM  s.  MM.  IIS  it»  su  mjtm 

■Ik  &  taHl  IM  I SU  M  MM«M.  DC 
kM  H  *mm  ■.  Ml  3M 


Mb  OmA  W  22047.. 
K20036.. 


K  20036- 


OC  20007- 


M  W.  taoi  1001  tmmfmm 
MOltaMOTlMnGi 
tM».  ll20^SMM.Nr. 
I  A.  tan.  c/*  to  Mm  I « 


"    mSTmS! 


IU402.. 


#1010  OktMM.  DC  20006- 
12UflrtSt 


.  c/*  to  Mm  I  «MMi  12U  23rt  Stmt.  Mr  OMMikR.  DC  20037- 

1. 1014  Wm  si  ChMML  on  45201 - 

I C  Um.  11S2  MkH  MMlM  90  HMO,  ■  41140 

Mk L  Imf.  13» r  SLMT.  #1100 aMMiTK  20004- 

PM  I.  Mk,  1155  isfk.  li*  Wrtiiljlll,  Be  20005. 

MB  &  IqMM,  SO  F  Skit  nTiSoikkHfei.  K  20001 - 

IMm  a.  Ilk  11)1  kMm  M<  F*  (Mdi,  fA  22047 

Mk  MiTuS  to  M«  An..  W  KkkiM  DC  20001 

ikirfc,!-"-  ■ •  — 


kk,  172S  MM  SI.  m  *ilM|yi.  DC  20036 

IM.  1735  to  IM  MiiMWiftiiWiu.DC  20006. 
I.  Mi.  nil  l«l  SMrii  Wiitok.  Dt  20036 


,  DC  20016- 
,  100  kin  Amh.  M  HMmiIor.  U  20001- 
l  SOS  161k  SI.  m  IMkvta.  K  20006- 

kM  L  IM.  1I2S  K  Skk.  M.  #7S0  IMMM.  K  20006 _ „„.- 

'   ~         ,1331  Hmtmm  An,  M.  #ljt0  ikMiki.  K  20004- 


iUSkiS«2S 

a"      MriMk 
kkrfkrtl 


MM  kiSk,  SM  Pha  PMdMii,  M  10113 

■M F.  Ijtort  m.  1401  toTMM,  M.  #720  NMkriM.  DC  2000S 
MM  r.  Urtlrt.  im  (  SL.  WJIllOO  WiMtM,  DC  2Wi>6 


kri  i.  MMt  1030  ISk'SL.  ik.  #064  W6tti,  K  2000S . 

~        ~  .  Om  ma  Pka  a.  Uk.  ^^63111 


IMmEI 


nil  H  St. 


K  20036- 


DC  20004.. 
K  20036.. 


M  K  UnM.  1331 1 
LQiak  LMpl.  1333  I 

L  la*.  PjOJb  Tin  M  FtMk  Ria  MMko.  PA  19101 

H  OMi  SkpM  I  kk.  lOlS  ion  SL.  m.  #500ialii|ta.  K  20036.. 

0  W.ljliiiiikl'm  iiik'kaito^ 

»  AM  tM^,  2601  k*M  kt,  M  «kk«ki  DC  20037 

k — -- 


k- 
k- 


Akrt  L  Lac  P.0  M  37152  Oonti.  OH  45222 

Od 

SM  H.  Ml,  412  Fint  Start.  SI  MMMa,  K  20003 

IJM 4 Mn  P£.  2300  M  SkM.  IwilMfki,  DC  20036 .. 

k - 

k - - -.- - 

k- 


AkaMCIaclUl  14li  SML  MT.  #501  IMkriM.  DC  20005- 
kM  L  uitTIlOO  N  SkMl  SM  2E  Sirriik.  Cf  95114 


k 
IM1N.IJM.  1000 

XlUpkN*,  1600 
U|kM133l 
I.  Sk«M  laM  1225  b|f 
■—  I L  lam  1025  * 


An,  W  HlkMa,  K  20038. 

An,  m  IriJkHuii.  K  20036.—. 

■;  Ml  OMMai,  DC  20004 

#310  kMairn  77024 

NM.  m.  #415  Wllli0il.  DC  20036 

SON Um*.  1420 Iki SMI AkBko.  W 22314 
L  In*,  MOl  loMck  IM.  #600  kiiMM.  W  22160 

Mmm  UM.  1125  ISH  SML  M  Wiki|ki.T)C  20005. 
tato  A  Utak,  1600  M*  bM  An..  M 
la#k  toa  ban  tit  OananMi  CaMb 

ki  H.  laa.  1157  i  SML  M  Wiklimiii,  K  20006 

UM  *■  laMU  li,  M  laMMi  I  AncMi  103  Ptact  SInel 

~    ai  IMM.  1731  ■  SML  M  IkkMai  DC  20036 

L  Moat,  1025  CawcMI  Anm,  N*.  #200  HaMffeR.  K  20036 
214  kaakiilli  An.  «.  #300  WaMfki.  K  20002 


lUkMki.  K  20036 
M  rS.  Boi  23371 


U  20026-3371- 


{jift>iti/am 


SBiCi.kc- 


Socaty 

Fanvs'  Eduoliaiil  6  C»OiiinM  UM  oi  Aaanci- 


PtaMU  Rum  Ehctric  Oomailivi  Asa 

Graooy  Mawliduvs  of  Aaaio.  toe 

Aakas^j  PMi  WMr  CoBmaqr  Distrid,  Owai|i  OMrOy.. 

Qly  o(  Piabto.  PwHo  Couily -. 

Calniki  SM  Unwasly 

CotoaMNt  Ehdric  Asa.. 


Pubk  EiMuMS  Mnnait  Asa  el  Clknk ,... 

SmDioii  Uk  toto  Ttk - 

SaMnstini  WHb  CoBBViM  DistncL  Dwaw  OoHUf- 

SL  May  Cava  HaMU,  PhUd  Caaty 

UpDv  Yanpa  WHa  CaisavaM  District 

Ik  Montan  Ute  Ma  Ttk 

IMi  Ca«  Dist  fa  Pn>^  Activities - 

Imtstnail  Cnpaiy  Institute ._....—... 

Tcckictin  IM1  Corp  aiJ  Pabfic-Sian  kseadi  Cap „ 

Condi  OR  AltBiote  Fiats _ 

Ortdoa  AMrtisiin  Asa  ol  Amrica.  kc 

WontM  Entapittcs,  Inc ».-*..—».......— 

QtanK  Mitule.  he 

U.S.  Caie  Sii|a  Minas'  Asa 

Union  Poonc  Cap .—..—»—•••••••—•••••—••»—«•■ 

Afflirica  Fnd  kdustiy  Asa.-.— .».-...— .—..—— 

Totacco  kstklB - „„...—..... — 

Enach  Corpontm .— 

AAAPOtanc.. 


IKI  Caimuiicatioas  Coq).-. ._— 

UMd  SlioMrian  ot  Ajiarici ... 

ky  F.  Mstai.  kc  (Folnnont  DiMsia»«ASF  Coip) .. 

AmmMloiiM -. 

Hi  t  MwIIdii,  kc  (FoiBuJd  Compaiy) 

Hi  t  KMMttni,  kc  (ForHTB  CorporitJai) 

Ameicai  Couidl  of  Life  Insmnce,  kc 

riUaiy  Canpaiy 

Ma  Mick  Manfjctaos  Asa  of  Hk  Ui..  kc.„.. 
Caodkn  kstituk  of  Skd  Coistnictioii 


Doses,  Ik 

MMnl  Asa  of  ftkifc  Psyckitnc  Hospitk- 

PannH  Co 

Natiaiil  Coindl  of  Fanw  Coopaitiws. 

Amrica  AutomoWe  Asa 

AflKridn  Fed  of  Teicfeirs — 

Aaoiin  Mustries  Asa  of  Anario,  kc 

Aflicnca  kstituk  of  Ardiitects 

Edkn  Ekctiic  kstitute 


Maiae  Entnas'  Metal  Assi.  PKlic  CoKt  DbL  #1 .. 

MaiM  Tranport  LJns,  kc , 

SoQity  of  Amricai  Florists 

Aiwricai  Isnel  PiMc  Alfiirs  Conai 

Qtioon)  Itiwstinent  Baik -.—....-. 

FdeMy  Maii|Biiait  teeadi  Co 

Faaical  Soointy  Assaacc  Co 

Mundnl  Bond  kaaam  Asa - .— . .«.. 

Alpk  tflwaaantil.  kc -.—.—..„ 


I  21  Conontioi.. 

■t,  kc 


GvanMat,) 

Gitf  A  CaiMn  FouMtko... 

R  F  SInup  Corp 

SEHTINAl 

AmIiaMM  Tfaoit  UiM.  AR-OO- 


MankOap- 


EOS 


Scoltl 

ktkNl  Asa  of  ksaace  Bnka  kc-. 

IttH  TOn  StOCh  CXCnMtt,  IRC 

Seed  Trafc  Assn 

Anhaaa-ksdi  Conipenies  Inc  .  .  „ 

DGA  ktoMaul.  kc  (ForOt  M  Aff  of  da  (jn  Del  ki  Annanails) 

DGA  kknotknil.  kc  (ForSoaek  NUiaM  DttM  et  di  Cant  di 
O'Anitm). 

Teas  Gb  Tiauinissan  Corp - 

Letaed  taiti  LAy  t  Ma^ae 

SmillMne  Baduian  Corp 

America  Soc  of  Conpoeen  Autlars  t  PlAktan 

MFL  PtaMTS  Association.-.-. ....... ..— . — 

Mott  Lilmtones „—....—..„.. — 

BALCo 

Oyotenc  Vjcam  Tedmkiy  Co  - „ - 

FAMaijress  Waldi 


aoanniwpenowcf^.Mi|jeiiin)B  aeocowi-ac... 

Pnpk  Opposed  to  Eiarn  Lotliy  ■  Potel 

Nitaul  AikmcHe  DeSis  Asa 

Qty  of  Baftinitre 

Oaacil  fa  Rwal  Hoiisin(  aid  Diwkpmait 

National  Gkss  Assecialion 

National  Liaed  Haaini  Asa 

America  Soc  of  Aneiltaiiufogiitl - 

Mattco  For|e.  kc 

West  Coast  Fikicatas  t  Steel  kdvstry  Asa.. 

Natiool  Retal  Mdiaits  Asa 

Natknif  Rik  Asa  of  Aneica 

Gaaral  Ekctric  Co. _. 

rytioMii  EipMant  Sinkrs  Asa -. 

American  ksurance  Asa . 


Natiaiaf  Soc  of  PiMssiaial  Cnpaai.. 

Natimaf  Mit  to  Wall  Caimittai 

MortMe  Bankers  Asa  of  America 

National  Rifle  Asa  of  America 


Associaled  Gensil  Contractors  of  America- 

Vakioit  kdistries.  kc 

LtaiM  of  OtoMi  Votors  of  Ha  U.S. .- 

STOiCo 

W.  fctacetCo 


RKHpb         E^WMftins 


1,500.00 
5,000.00 

975.05 
3,396.96 
ll,40l.4« 

131.50 


4.500.00 

2,500.00 
1,500.00 
6,150.00 
7,500.W 


4.00000 

10.000.00 


337.50 


331.00 


106.25 
1.2SO.0O 
3.240.00 


1,937.00 


2.000.00 
10,921.59 


3,750.00 


1,000.00 

1,500.00 

710.00 


300.00 
500.00 
625.00 
675.00 


13,4».00 
2,000.00 
3,444.16 
2,750.00 


7,773.75 


14,916.66 
405.72 


5,000.00 


7,001.00 


500.00 

144.00 

1,925.00 


6,000.00 


519.00 
3,000.00 


4,000.00 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 


3,000.00 
5,200.00 
4.000.00 
4,500.00 
900.00 
3,000.00 


2,30000 
2.062.50 
1,600.00 
1,430.00 


1.250.00 


1.206.25 


MSOOO 

4,965.46 

500.00 


111.21 
650.00 


99J2 


3.32115 
944.22 
IJ37.35 
165.59 
1.21533 
3.352.37 
3,550.15 


2.410.76 
1,450.00 


96.62 


347.00 


15.33 


2.076.63 
i93'7i.« 


432.50 


351.00 


3,118.35 

iod'ob 


959.1s 

111.50 


221.62 


11472 
759.54 
413.14 
7.2M.I4 
327.56 


9.679.00 
29.198.64 


140.00 
541.67 


203.17 


5.200JI0 

"4,'S00.'0O 


25.70 
1,202.10 


245.96 


USOOO 
57.65 
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OriaMta  a  kdMdMl  Rk 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Sadra  L  Ufew,  2500  to  Md,  Sf  Amiapeis,  HD  21401 .....---. 

Saly  Ami  LaHue,  1101  15«i  Street,  NW,  #400  WasliiMton,  K  20005.    ..---.. 

ladi  Bksty  t  McGnew.  1619  to  Hanpstan  An.,  IWf  Wasfavtm  OC  200W...-------.-™.— --. 

li«a  of  knl  MM  bkcaM  Pioioct,  kc,  3255  Hnnepn  ANnue  Sadh,  #£5  toaapiis.  Ml  55401. 

Una  of  Ran  Mks,  kc,  3255  Hanepk  Awna  Soifli,  #225  MmeapofE,  M  55408 

LhSk of  Warn  Voksoif  Ha  US.,  1730  ■  Si.  NW  Wastaaton,  K  20036...       ...  

latuc  to  Save LM TaM,  2197  L^  TaM  Hud.  PC  Bo«  ToilO  Soilti  lake  Taka,  CA95731 

noiB  B.  Lwy,  c/o  knot  L  Mcttond  115  Canoteit  A»enie.  NW  Wislwifton,  K  20006 

Ridurd  1.  Lease,  2145  Boise  Drw  Las  Cruces.  NM  UOOl -.^i-iiiii- 

Mtmt  Lait  Leiv  A  Maoae.  1333  to  Hanpsfac  An.,  NW,  #1100  Waski«toii.  K  20036 

Do  

ka  M.  la*ar.  1199  L  Street.  NW,  #100  WaMfton.  DC  2(Xg6 

Rotet  F.  Ladaa,  1250  I  Strat,  NW,  #500  WaAfkn,  DC  20005 

TtaHS  J.  lae  *.,  P.O.  Boi  2628  HoMn,  TX  772a — 

L  Ceatknd  la,  kc.  3814  West  Street  lakONr,  MO  20785 


likac  lefkr  Mmady  O'Brin  8  Dram.  2000  TntBaliPtactWest  120  Saini6lkSlnel 

PMb  a  Leflun,  1025  Conecticiil  AMme,  IM,  #415  Wstawton,  W  20036 

Lesie  A  Iknan,  111  SW  CotaMa.  #800  Potkrt.  OR  im\       - 

May  M  Iriataid.  1709  to  Yot  An,  NW  WaslB«ai.  K  M006     ...   ..-^ ~ 

LdMd  8  Haizkc.  P.C.  1301  Pansytnaia  Aw .  NW.  #1110  Wastaifkn.  K  20004 

law  iBtidma.  1319  F  St..  NW.  #300  Wastaigton.  DC  20004 

lavUai  8  Ri(Mry,  1667  K  Street.  NW  Wasknjton.  DC  20006 

k - -- 

k 

k 

k 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 


■155402- 


Toiy  L  Ltital,  Ic0i  aid  Gaks  Ow  TMias  Qrde.  NW,  #900  WskifMn,  DC  20005.. 

k 

k •- 

Do 

JosM  L  Leitikie,  900  4tk  Aw.  StilOe.  WA  98164.. 


K  20037- 


Rotot  A  LonlB,  1050  31st  Street  NW  WaskkMn.  K  20007..--.™ 
Uwme  Sti  Lonoi.  1030  ISDi  SI,  NW,  #700  Wasfaiftoii.  DC  20005.. 
Betty  lae  Laaiad,  P.O  Boi  19109  Greoistnii,  NC  27419. 
BwlMi  C.  W.  Innad,  2550  H  StreeL  NW,  #770  Was^- 
EalTleoard  k.,  P.O.  Diaaa  1734  Altanta,  GA  30301 

Uoyd  Lonad,  1730  M  St,  NW  WaskkftonrOC  20036 -.■----• 

Rokay  L  iNRBd.  2001  S  StreeL  NW,  #530  Waskiinton,  DC  200W-.- 
Chaks  Lqaet  Ir.,  801  18Hi  StreeL  NW,  #400  Wastaaton.  K  20006. 

Ridiad  LLBka,  1615  H  St..  MW  Waslwflai,  OC  20062 — 

I  Gae  liska.  517  C  Street,  NE  Wishinflon.  DC  20002.. 


Lesket  ad  Assodaks.  Inc.  517  C  SIfwI.  NE  Wastungton.  K  20002 .. 

Do - 

DaMl  Lesmez.  ISth  I  M  Streets.  NW  Waslwigton,  DC  20005.. 


WiMn  J  lissad  Jr.,  1300  19tli  Street.  NW.  #501  Waskifton.  K  20036 

Dak  Lestka,  1201  16tli  St ,  NW  Wastnnglon.  DC  20036 - 

Km  Haaes  Masai  8  Main.  1220  19tli  St ,  NW,  #700  Washnftai,  K  20036 — 

Do         

Uwntkal  Soikf  8  Lama,  2000  K  Street.  NW,  #600  Waskneton,  DC  20006-1809.. 
Moris  J  leva.  1050  17tli  St,  NW  Wasknjtoit,  K  20036 

Do 

Baton  W  Lewie,  1015  IStli  Street,  NW  Wastoton,  DC  20005 

Botiaii  J  Livne.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #410  Wdikfkn.  DC  20006. — -.. 

Haiy  Livke  Jt ,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Waskkikn,  K  20004 ...-...--.. — 

lanelk  S.  Levrn.  14S5  Pcnnsylvaia  Avenue,  NW,  #U0  Waskiftan,  OC  20004 

LMrena  E.  Lewnsoi,  1875  Eye  St..  NW,  #940  Wastonfton,  DC  20006 — 

David  tivy,  7000  Coitt^  Avaue,  NE  P.O.  Bo  1453  Mkneapolis,  MN  55432 

lanes  F.  lew,  1010  Wkato  Street  Cotamfcia,  SC  29201 .....-...--.. -..- 

Lesie  Levy,  MO  Notk  Capitol  SI,  NW.  #300  WakMtan,  K  20001 

r  N.  livY,  1660  I  St.,  NW,  #1000  WasNiftan,  DC  20036 — . 

1 W  Leas,  5205  Leeskui  i*e,  #505  Fab  Oiadi,  VA  22041 „ „. 

_Jud  R.  Lews.  1133  ISttiSl.  NW.  #640  Waskinfttn,  DC  20005 - 

Ridard  lewis  1025  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Waskingtoi,  DC  20005 

Ridwd  W.  Lews,  1700  R  St .  NW  Wastungtoi,  OC  20006 .-.. -. 

Stuat  A  IMS.  1919  Pansykiaia  Aw.,  NW,  #850  WaskiftoR.  OC  20006 

k - - 

k 


RoiBl 

MW 


WWan  H.  liais,  Mofa  Leais  t  Bodns  1800  M  Street,  NW  Waskkftoa.  DC  20036.. 

Ma  F.  Leyda.  815  16tk  Street,  NW,  #308  Wadkitton,  DC  20006 

Haris  W.  lefea,  300  Pratt  Street  Luke,  MD  21540-1099 

Lynn  H  LeMaskr,  1111  19tli  Street,  NW  Waskkfloi,  DC  20036 - 

WSan  J.  Uiola,  215  N.  Froit  Street  Cokmbus.  OH  43215 

Ubety  Loky,  kc,  132  3rt  SL,  SE  Wastiijrtin,  OC  20003 -i-— ;- 

Ridwl  A  Litkisky  Ir.,  655  15tk  StreeL  IIW,  #300  Waskngtai.  DC  20005.. 


lad  C  UiietL  9916  Stone  Mexto*  Rd  Pensacda,  a  32514 
ks  W.  Utard,  920  Man  Street  Kansas  Qty.  MO  64105 


iifek  Mdtose  '8  Cliatas.  1800  M  Street,  NM.  #250N  WasMnttoi.  DC  20036 

Done  Patoar  LMy,  1200  Peawy  Biriifnt  MkneapoiB,  MN  55479 

Leane  lOyza  Undi,  214  N  Henry  SI,  #203  Matisai.  Wl  53703 

Uncok  Savines  8  Lo«i  Assn,  PO  Bo>  19614  Irvme.  CA  92714 

Stephen  R.  ladaua.  19S7  E  Street.  NW  WaskHton.  U  20006 

Ro(a  Lndbai  901  31st  SI,  NW  WasknitoR,  DC  2O0O7 — 

Do 

Do _ 

k 

k 

k 


DaiaU  UMlay,  819  laiaay  laba  Bkb.  400  First  StreeL  NW  WasNMton.  DC  20001- 

Katkkoi  M  Undon,  1875  Eye  SI,  NW.  #500  Wakmjton,  OC  20006. 

Lkda  A  Lksa,  2001  S  Street.  MW,  #520  Waskneton.  DC  20009 

lista  Assodales,  kc,  1317  F  Si .  NW,  #400  Wadiniia,  DC  20004 

Ml  M.  Lisa,  200  West  Adas,  #2015  Ckcaio,  II  60606...--. 

Bakaa  A  liflfc,  1155  ISdi  St,  NW.  #611  Wask^w,  OC  20005 

Ckafcs  B  Uttk,  600  Maytand  Aw.,  SW,  #603  Waskkfton.  DC  20024 

Hans  W.  Uttk,  1750  I  Street,  NW  Wastola,  K  2«06 

WKan  F.  Link.  815  CanectKut  Aw.,  NW  msknlkii.  DC  20006 . 

Roy  IJtOdieM.  15900  Pkecrott  Lae  Bowie,  MD  20716 

t  Gatfci»  UMiitoriiob  isih  Sirei^  i^^ 

L  F  UMMta  Jr.,  1333  to  Haepkre  An,  NWlaskikn,  DC  20036 

DC  20036 


kkat  W.  liNly.  1800  Maadanelts  Awaa.  IM  IMkkiM  DC200. 
Frao  iMMa.  215  Paasykaia  Anok.  SI  WaM«h^  OC  MOIB- 
lEkad  D  IM,  600  Maytad  ANnue.  SW.  #520  Wasknfton.  DC  20024 .... 
^^        ■  8  FI1C1275  I  SL.  NW,  #770  WrtJfton,  OC  20005- 


Enptoye/CMt 


PMar  IkBil  Saa'.  kc 
MoM  Ptctore  Asa  of 

nnlatar  Cam 

R  T  Vadaktt  Co,  kc 


NatonwidB  ksarance  Co -. 

Natioial  Coadl  of  Savkp  ksMkas.. 
Waslaifta  Psyduatric  Sodely 


Gaad  Ca<  of  Ike  7tk  Day  AMitists  CkRk  Rkk  M|l  Sks- 

kdawritos  at  Uoyd's  loatai 

Nakool  Asa  of  Pdice  Orpnzakaa.  kc- 

Amenca  Asa  of  Nuraryma — 

Entei,  kc 

Mnoals  Eipkrakoi  CoakM,  kc 

Qty  of  to  Brifkton 

America  ksurance  Asa 

Naco,  kc 

to  boss  8  Bkc  SMeU  Am 

IMkts  of  Cduites — 

Hall:  Arnicas  tor  Le(al  Reform — 

Amerca  Da>y  Products  kstitob — 

AlPO  PettooJs,  kc 

Clan  Co.. 


Carectknal  Savins  Pravidas  ksMk- 

E^ress  Fads  Co.  kc 

General  kstranal  Corp 

GTt  PiukcfcOorp. 

lofMUon  8  kknsa .— — ——..—..-, 

Leprino  Foods,  kc — — — - 

Merrick's,  kc. 


2JIIUI 


sn.10 

IjNOI 
2,00000 
5,250.00 

34,000.« 
201,585.00 

58,422J8 


9ID.« 


26M0 

6.7t5J0 

42247 


America  Sknpkuit  AssodaM... 
Marine  Cwstnictia  8  DesapGi- 

Nortkem  Eaik  Patners.  L  P 

PatofSattk- 


Siapsa  kveshnat  Co 

Assoiakn  of  Thai  Laoyas  ri  Aaoici — 

Natanal  Colbn  Oiundl  of  Anarica 

Unifi,  kc -.. 

RJR  Nakisco,  kc 

CocaCob  Company 

Le«K  of  WannVojasd  ke  OS- 

Conawnity  MrtriM  ksNkk. — 

Preckr  8  GaM  Maida1ak|  Co 

Qunke  ol  Canane  ol  Ike  u!s 

Lesker  ad  tesocatas.  kc - 

Daily  Fanrs  fv  Responsikk  My  Mcy.. 


Nabool  Assn  of  Hone  Bukfers  of  tke  U.S 

Natioal  Cavn  to  Preserw  Soaal  Security  8  Mrfcat- 

NaMal  Educatm  Asa — — . 

Fnmpn  Capaatan 

Sdeattic  Amaabs  Makoj  Asa 

AaoBukcd  Rako.  kc 

Assodltjaof  AaaicaRaikM 

kdepadat  JOA  PMskers  Asa -.— 

America  ^Akc  HeaMi  Asa .— — .- -.- — 


Gaaral  Ekctnc  0) 

kapk  F  Seafam  8  Sag,  kc. 

Gidf  8  Western,  kc 

kc 

Vista,kc 


karica  Israel  Pulfc  AHairs  Canm, 

Trawkrs  Conpames 

Nakoial  Bee  Wkoksalers  Asa 
kkmatiual  Loopkorenan's  t 

Amaica  fipmei  Asa 

CkMnnUSA,kc 

First  kkrslafc  Bancorp - 

Maufxtvers  Haswr  Cap.... 

Nakoiai  Bak  of  OetroK -_ 

U.S  Gypsan  Co.. 


433.63 

29.30 

4.934.00 

2,150.00 

51.422.31 

210.64 


LTILS 


2Ui 


70JI 
aU6 


2.IOI1IO 

2M.N 

577.50 


600.00 

572.00 

6J44i2 


■Jl 


3.2$MI 
3.»1JI 


2JN.« 
2.SIM0 


MM 

mm 
us 


mv 

1.15571 
lOJO 


SKLH 


3$.SI 


634.50 

LMtn 


977  JO 
2.7S(.I0 


2ji0.n 

1X4.00 
10,650.00 


PMc  Enatoyce  OepakanL  Aa-OO.- 

Westvaco  Oorp -. 

EdMi  Electric  kstituk.. 


Cdnrtius  aid  Soitken  Okk  BMic  Oi- 


Sea  Contamers  America,  kc 

Escadaa  Cointy  Ta>  Coleda 

Stnsa  Mai  8  Fiznl  (FaJaMol 

Gkbal  Makejnc- 

krwest  CorporaM . 

SioraOub — 


kc)- 


Assooakd  Gaeral  CoitiKtors  of  Amaica 

Ml  8  hnwM,  kc  (FaOayma  IsbM) -. 

Hi  8  kowta,  kc  (FatEiarn  Sosiity  Pdqr) 

Ml  8  IMWM.  kc  (FaMmiai) 

Hi  8  Inwiton.  kc  (Fa:Paikadk  Easkrn  Cop) . 
Hi  8  MowNw.  kc  (FaSenaide  Tnke  ol  Fkndi) 


mianvlton!  kc  (FaSccak  Caaraie  Ikni  SGS  Notk  Amaica.  kc)- 

Brolkerkood  d  Locomotiw  Enpeeen — — 

Pkip  Moms,  kc —- . 

Oasaaos  Una  d  U.S,  kc 

UnvBsity  d  tke  Vir|k  btaM 

Akw,  kc 

EM  Capaalia 

UeA,kc _ 

Feed  Matekai  kskkk 

Fad  Motor  Co - - 

Amaica  ktreadas'  Asa 

Gmkr  Wadikalw/Maybnd  Savioe  SUM  Asa 

PkawcMkcal  MaufKtan  Asa 


Aknkc  UMd  Oo- 

Nakad  Kurd  BaAic  Coaeratiw  Asa - 

Pubic  Okia's  Oniress  tialdi - 

GW  Service  Copaitaa — 

Gaaic  P>aiwaca<Ml  kdusky  Asa — 


se.so 

SHJO 

7SMI 


1 
4,2S2J0 


1,410.06 

1.532.W 
541.75 


Hue 


400J0 
20BJ0 


IJIIMI 


i«o.n 

2.160JI0 
2.K2J« 


22&n 


MOO 


202.62 
767.50 


S0.M 


IHJO 
H9.02 
54.34 


I74j; 
31.441JI 


IISJI 


1.SMM 
LONH 
75000 
4I7M 
1M0.M 
1.0MM 
4MI-M 


ItSM 
SjMM 


M0.31 


61L55 


mm 


\911A 
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fm 


MlMiM» 


,9i!SM.IM.#llN 


Jria  II  ImS  i«  1 SM.  M.  fTSe 


K  2W1_ .- 

lUMi.  K  20024.. 
■TOCMOOI 


Oi.. 

Oi.. 
h.. 


nS7E 

I  Mm  WO  I  St 


DC2000S.. 
U200W.. 


0C2000i.. 


6b«  a  IM  MM  Ci  iillH  tmmmjmj* 
N^  1  um.  St  iM*w  iH  Mrinr  itOM 
MM  E.  ima  rfim  llM  MWtn  *».  I 


Klar' 


«K  22302.. 


00  20036... 

DC  20009.. 


ta*  Oilaak.  US  IM  SM.  M.  flOt  WH>nfe,OC  20008.. 
9m*f.\MM.Tn  MftJWJMiM.  K  iOOH — 

lata  L  im  20211  Stal.  W.  #300w£riK  DC  20000.. 
Qita  bnl  la.  1200  Ita  Mii«Mi /taiirSi:  #200 
U*  1  M«,  UK  UBkn  nt  #i0S  Ml  Ow*.  W  22041 

. IK,  SO SMk  MliHi OMtak;  M  11320 _- 

r  \m.  IISS  ISM  SM.  M.  «S04  Will  nil  i.  DC  2000S 


DC20038„ 


IC  laa  t  MwMn.  1»  ISk  SM.  W.  #720 IMMK 

Wta  L  \mtmtjm  9mmm  fnmm  6*s.  TX7SM7 

■hi  r.  lS18»  mtSi  MmM.  W  22314 -  ..v-:-.. 

^ n  iWj ■   — 

EnsCiw 


DC2000S.. 


IXIMII2S 

Uiri  « orwK  les ' 


Mm  f.  Uriiii,  127  Mcta 
tanaUMiiJi,  1331 


,W.  #700 


DC  20000.. 


•MiCUM(,1422«. 


m  11201 
m.  #iso 

SU  M.  #«12  MMi. 


Ah.,  m.  #isoo  k  muMtai.  K  2oeos.. 

GA303A 


»  mam  Ub.  727  Si*  23l<  SL.  #100  tMm.  M  22202 
nMk  P.liiri,  lai  N.  M  IMr  Or.  #204M«Ik  VA  22209 

STTuBJiins  —  **  *— .  —  Will  1011.  DC  20000 

iMalail.21tDStSI«iti«K 

MmUmi.  1747  HmiiSlm 
tata*  lliedriL  4  MtHTnOiCM 


K  20003... 


1747  Hmtfmi  Hk.  m.  #700  WsMm.  K  i 
"  "   "       *■  Yb*.  «Y  10O4I 


4WMTii*CMr 
CM 


■>200M.. 


^W  22102.. 


ThI*  iHCall.  1120 1  SM.  aw.  #1000  WhIMm.  K  2 
m  K  UlLfg  1901  *.  M  ■«■  Mm.  #302  Aohi.  W 
»w  A.  kctMI.  102S  OMBlcri  AWM.  M.  #1010  W« 
SWb  aBaMH,  3231  Mk  SM.  W  WHkMM.  K  2001S 

SIM  mm.  no.  •■  3$SI  IMii0KK2OW7: 

IMI  tM  200  MtaAwm*  MMtfn.  DC  20002 

A.  Mi  i^  nso  iSsitSU  wmimii.  di;  2000s.. 

W  tay  IMk,  §■  17407  0*1  MmM  Aint  K 


K  20006...- 
22209. 


K  20036.. 


CMLBuililSUMi 

Hi 

Ma  F.  Mm,  lin 


MiAnert 
.DC  20036 


K20O41. 


DC2000S.. 


I  P.  M^L  112$  I  SM,  ri>.  #007  mtmfim.  DC  20006 .. 
L  MvTm  17»  St  W,  #1000  WMvtaTDC  20006.. 


IWMfl0LK2000S.. 
)rMiMcriD2(IO$4.. 


SkM  I.  WMn.  PA  ta  7579  WrtiMfci,  DC  »044 

I.  k»r  ftpt.  1700  I.  Mt  SM.#lKO  Ari«ln,  VA  22209 

lllllM*lta,l2S0ISM.IIW.  #400"-^ 

DM  C  MIMn  10000  F*  M.  #300 
Di 


Di.. 
Di.. 


ILMHIIr,IIOOfM 

OM  **».  mvm 

L  MM  Mr  * .  ISM 
taiMirilM.1211 
IMt  M.  Mm.  490  r«W  rtaa  Est.  SW 


■  40226.. 
DC  20006... 


Wiiimiiii.  K  20006- 
ii Ila AMaiMVrt.  NY  10036- 


DC  20024. 

DC  20016.. 


*  (tm  Mm  Am.  Iik.  IISO  17«i  SI.  M,  #310  WMMi.  DC  : 
M«  t  GmmM  Mka  130S  ■.  HriH  iBid  BM|kai.NJ  0(016 
HM  Mi*«  »  Emic  1200  tar  IM«n  Aw..  Mr#200  Wasti 


.DC  20036.. 


DC  20036.. 


Di.. 
k- 

t»- 
Vt- 

k- 
k. 

te- 
ll- 
k- 
k- 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k- 


k.. 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k- 


K  20006.. 

20036 _. 

DC  20007. 


k.. 
k.. 


Ak.,  SW,  #S20 
1745    ~ 


DC  20024... 
#511 


cnipta)W/CMn 


MvMlml  BrethtriMNd  of  TambIvs.. 

Tamco.  Inc ^ 


jbtoal  AnirfHawe  BuJMn  ol «»  US... 

Mmrit  Conwitai 

taoMM  MrtOwlndiriolAwwB .... 

CbnniM  PiMskn  Asai — 

hdBlriil  Dimori  Am - — 

OplKil  MMifdim  Asa 

Totik  Until  Senics  As»  ol  AMrica 

Hofhrav-li  RodK,  Inc.. 


FMflHn  ol  AiwicM  OontnM  ShvpMI— 

Amnca  DnMi  Co,  et  i 

OnwIMAsMiata.. 


WbIiMbum  Etetnc  Con)- 
PMcbiMit 


Dyrtwnt.  Aa-OO.. 

NitMNi  Assi  tt  RHttOfS 

Fnt  Nitaal  B«k  el  MaiM 

GcMfil  Milors  Corp. »... 

Pv/nA  CofpontM — . — 

Cittioic  Press  Assi „ 

Natiml  Beer  WUesUn  Assi,  ht.... 


CxBMf  t  AaicalB,  he., 


CybBneilxs  ft  Systems.  Inc. 
DM  Cowity,  Flonde 


WBhnftan  Consiritiig  Gtosp - 

NMnui  Assn  of  Pefsomel  Consultants... 


Mary  Kay  Cnnietics,  Inc.. 

Natioaal  SMyoi  Pntoonal  Enginen 

United  TechMhpes  Corpenbon 

Federalnn  ol  Amrican  Condoled  ShnMi. — 

PerniMhania  Pgacr  ft  liiM  Co -. 

Mor«y  in  Medh,  he 

Natioial  Assn  ol  llanulicturen 

Natianal  Assn  of  Manulactim 

Association  ol  GoMrenent  tecowtants 

Roaitny  Ejtress,  Inc 

American  Institute  ol  Ardiitects 

Envnmnental  Policy  Institute 

Qto^ian  Corp -_™, 

CoHeeSHai  tCocoi  tadiaiy,  Inc — 

NatiOMi  wsn  of  Nnor  Manufacturers 

Peanut  Butter  ft  Net  Processors  Assn 

National  Madne  Tool  Builders'  Assn 

Assn  ol  dK  U.1, 


,  Enlerpnses.  he .. 
Milnprttai  life  Insurance  Cos.. 

NaOoMl  iMayars  tMon 

AnNncan  Mnt  Institute.. 


Veteans  o(  Fonip  Wars  of  he  U.S. 

National  Cyon  Cbuncd  of  Ainerica — 

American  Newspaper  Mjbstars  Assn 

Sodete  Nationah  CEtude  el  de  Const  di  MohK  0' 
Dp  liihinalional,  he  (F«'.SetrtMia) 


Amincan  Medical  Assn.. 


Co.  he.. 


Cup.. 


tusGRNPiUd 

Tektrania,  he — 

Nafinal  rn Di*n(MiMts Assn 

American  See  of  AnntliesioloBSIs -. 

Lib  AntriB  Alancc  hr  EquHatk  Customs  Staflhf.. 


LssAntriB 
National  Hei 


Research  Society  on  AkoMnai 

Jatle  Snider  Raitt  ft  Heuer 

hdustrlal  tMon  Departmnt,  Aa-OO.. 

Eastman  Chemicals  Dmion 

Cdanese  Corp _.... 

TeiHMCo,  he.. 


Federal  NatnulHtiliaie  Assn.. 


BvtingtDn  Coal  Factor 

Aiance  for  a  Capital  Access 

American  hstitule  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisn.. 

Amerlcao  Mrofina,  he 

Donlint  Proprietos'  Assn  ol  America 

Qnnar  Corporation —...——. 

Mbnlo Saw  Ok Polytrapk 

Comnerce  Union  Bank. 

Connecteut  National  Bank 

Empire  Btae  Crbs  ft  Blue  SMaU 

First  l^nniylvanu  Baak 

Ftyhf  Tfer  line,  he 

GoiemmeM  of  Qiprus 

ol  Jamaica.. 


Jamacan  Bnadcastinf  Cap 

Money  Store 

NmUiiip  Corp 

Phflp  Moms,  tec 

RoMns  Emnrenmhrti  SMteocs... 

RoWns,  he 

RLC  Curpoialian 

Security  Fnt  teup.. 


I.  VA  22202.. 


Soilbem  Cattama  RapH  Transit  Distnct 

Stale  SInet  Dewiipment  Co  ol  Oaslai 

DonaU  T.  SMh|  ft  Assooales. .- 

Siberia  TraJnht  Sernces 

TiaMOk  hvutiiHnt  Co,  Inc. 

American  Mail  FednOon 

CoiMnon  CwK... 


HH  A  KnowlkM,  bK  (rV:Bdi  AoMta  I 

Ml  ft  KnnMon,  he  Fer:BortWar«r) 

H«  ft  KiKMNon,  he  (ForfiMnmait  ol  me  Cayman  Islands) 

m  ft  Knonrllon.  he  For:RMMic  ol  Tvkey) 

Hi  ft  Knordtai.  he  (For:Stirii  Bmrtiy  Co). 

Hi  ft  Ibmllon.  he  (ForTdk  hsurau  hiMiy  OhHm)... 

Hi  ft  fawWon,  he  (ForMhd  Air  Unas) .^_. 

Hi  ft  KiMMrtlon,  he  (For: Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amem) 

GPU  Service  Corporation 


21,533.73 


469.54 


1,500.00 
5,000.00 


200.00 
22,000.00 
9J60.00 

500.00 
8,565.46 


3,000.00 
500.00 


3,000.00 
3,750J)0 
6,000.00 
4,166.66 
9,000.00 
3,000.00 


1,00000 

11,023.00 

60000 

907.50 

240.64 


425.00 
1,600.00 


5,495.00 


17.153.00 
3.150.00 
6,250.00 
1,000.00 
1,791.00 
2,000.00 
4,500.00 

20,610.00 
1,125.00 


778.50 

5J78.00 

500.00 

140.00 


10.317.SO 
387.00 

40,588.00 
200.00 
320.00 
200.00 


14,018.28 
750.00 


25,750.00 
196,615.00 
33.583.80 


4,475.00 

mod 


4,287.50 


2,005.00 
2,580.00 


1,050.00 


200.00 
12J37.SO 


750.00 


1,350.00 
300.00 


EapHiAturcs 


U10.64 


92.91 

"sob'w 


3.02910 


200.00 
45.00 


1,434  29 
2,600.06 


72J0 


4.11 
(7.32 


200.00 
"i'MM 


500.00 

"I'i'M 


263.60 
1,100.04 


28016 


150.43 
12.00 


998.01 

25.00 

17,377.64 


35.19 


736.90 
80.00 


1,065.00 
197,940.00 
15,714.66 


38.00 
152.30 


393.60 
6,700.00 
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Ortaoiatton  or  hdindval  rikni 


Mm  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capital  St..  NE  Washmhn,  DC  20003.. — - 

R.  A.  Maith,  2550  M  St.,  NW.  #770  Wastimjton  K  20M7 - .-• 

MiRk  for  Life.  M;  P.O.  Bon  90300  Wrta^tai,  DC  20090 

iJia!?J5it5iM'!feSrftw^^ 

Rickanl  M«k.  1616  P  SI,  NW,  #320  Walunjton,  OC  20036 

Lawrence  0.  MarUey,  PO.  Bar  196300  Anctoaft  «9«19 

Mart  L  M«k$,  1801  «  Street,  NW  WastimjtailC  20006 ...... .^ 

RonaU  Artlioiw  Marks,  10  Walersafe  Plaza.  #2b  NewYoiK  NY  lOm. 

LutlH  A.  Maitwart.  1156  151*  St..  NW.  if  1019  *ashnrt|i^DC  JOflM..-...-.. 

Eraest  Ootiert  Marlow,  1126  16di  Street.  MW.  #410  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20036-IOH 

Howard  Madowe,  1667  R  St ,  NW,  #660  Washnjton,  DC  2M06 

MartoweiCoiiiiny.  1667  k  Strerii;NW,'#  

Chahieis  H.  Hargus,  3430  Ote  Rd.  Fals  Ctadi,  VA2»41  

Loh  A.  Marsden,  1015  15tti  Street.  NW,  #802  *»s'^S;,0C200M..   ..---.. 

Diamie  0.  Maskal,  1331  Po«is<l»ania  Atrem*.  NW,  #910  Wastaftoi,  DC  20004 

Ehaner  Maskal.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yak,  NY  10010 

Scott  MasM,  1909  k  Street.  NW  Watanftin.  K  2M49  ■■... 

Tkanas  A.  Matens,  PO  Bo>  10110  SO.  Like  Takoe.  CA  95«1 

DaMd  F.  Matin,  2020  1401  Street.  North  Aitnttoi.  VA  222«.. 


Dome  G.  Matin,  Dow  Lotaes  ft  Atertsai  12M  23rd  St.  NW  Waska|«ii,  K  20037 

Don«  N  Matin,  DanaM  N.  Math  ft  Conuny.  he  630  Fiftk  Aw  New  York.  NY  10111 

Fred  J.  Matin  Jr.,  1800  «  Street,  NW  Wadiinflai,  K  20006.,.........-,.......,,..^......; .....--^^.^y;.-. 

J  kss  Matin  Kansas  Petnfeam  Council  1414  Medonts  Nat1  Ba*  BkK  8th  ft  Mrsen  Teprta.  KS  66612.. 
iofen  M.  Math  Jr.,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Wi*n|k)n.  DC  20006 


K  20001.. 
i,VA  22201.. 
DC  20005... 

DC  20062 

06115. 


DC  20036. 


'.  E.  Matin,  50  F  Street,  NW  Wi 

Lary  K.  Matin,  2500  Wlsan  BM.  #301 

Peny  L  Matin,  777  14th  Street,  NW  "^ 

RiZert  L  Matin,  1615  H  Street  NW 

Slqihen  I  Matin.  Nation)  Plaza  Hattnd. 

Janes  C  Matinei.  1025  Conecticut  Awmk,  NW,  #300 

Ernest  Maty.  85  Ridge  St  Noilh  Sidney.  Nsw  2060  Austiaka — 

Judffli  Maty,  85  RIdp  St  North  Sydney,  NSW  2060  AiBlialB 

Mori  D.  fcrxm»r7708  fiierton  Roal  Sprmgliid,  VA  22153 , ■"•••••■■"-• — 

Mavtand  Pernle's  6wwl,  231  I  Balhmore  Street.  9tii  R  Baltinicre.  MO  21202.....^..-.. 
Mke  M  Mranka  Suite  520,  The  Firrigrit  BUg  900  17th  St .  NW  Washington,  K  20006 . 

Do - - 

Do. 

k. 

Do 

Mak  A.  Maslyii.  600  Mavland  Avenue.  SW  Washowton. 

lason,  P.O.  Bo»  21106  Shreveport.  LA  71156 

Ned  W  Massee.  299  Pak  Avenue  New  York.  HY  10171 . 


Empbya/CM 


National  Sla  Route  Mai  Cmlrxles  A»  . 
RM  Nabisco,  he 


BroOwrhood  of  Raiknay  Arine  ft  SMmdhp  CMks.. 


Pniessaaals'  Coiition  to  Nstar  Aims  CaiM. 

Boctric  Assn,  he 

ElectTK  Corp 


American  Sugarteet  Grawers  Assn.. 


Waaational  Qienical  Wakas  Unin 

OMMn  k>  Keep  Alaska  Oil v,-^i-»-x-- 

baplac  Communcations  htanitional  Ihnn,  AR-OO,  OC.. 

Grahic  Communications  ht'l  Unioi 

National  Assn  ol  Putiie  Tekvisian  Stations 

Mnerlcai  ConsuRmg  Engineers  Councd 

Amertan  Cement  Trade  Afeanct.  he 

Comnwmly  Service  Sodity — 

Americai  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Imgue  til  Save  lake  TAoe 

American  Standard  Inc 

Oofasco.  he 


Badi  of  Amem 

Aamrican 

tad 


of  American  Ralroidi.. 


I  Avenue.  SW  Washmgtiin.  DC  20024 
W  A.  Mason.' P.a  Bo>  2ll06  Shreveport.  lA  711 

Ned  W  Massee.  299  Pak  Avenue  New  York.  HY  :         

DonaM  f  hUssey,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Wishiirgtim.  DC  20007... 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


Janes  D.  Massie,  1730  Rhode  IsM  Awmc,  NW,  #400  I.. 
Cheryl  Matheis.  1909  K  Stieel,  NW  Washhgtim,  DC  20049 .. 
Juke  Mathews,  2030  M  Sheet,  NW  Washngtan.  K  20036.. 
towsw  Made.  499  South  CapiU  St.  SW.  #407  r  '  - 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


.U  20036. 


.K20036 


Dawson  Maths  ft  Associaks,  499  South  dpiM  St., 


,K  20003 


Peta  Mattheis,  1050  Cnmcticul  Auowi.  NW  Washhttoi,  K  20036 
Chales  D.  Matthews,  1050  17th  St.,  NW,  #700  Wadngion.  K 
iWrat  A.  Matthmn,  700  Nath  Fairfa.  St  Ataa*ii  VA  22314 
Suzttte  MalHimn,  i020  Noth  14th  Strait  #410  ArlMtai,  VA  22201 
hMi  M  **«^.  <*<)  B«  9245  Arknttim,  VA  2220.... 
-why,  2030  M  Stieet  NW  WaAngtoi,  DC  20036. 
NW,  #M0  W« 
K20006 
,„^  ..  _.  7004  Pak  Taraz  Driw  MeoMliia,  VA  22307 
AnoH  H^a,  1775  K  St,  NW  Washhgtin,  K  20006. 


lyyCky,  1957  E, Street  IW 
Waia  R.  Hay, 


a  Mak  MmM,  PO  Bn  7305,  Dent  77  Kasas  Cto,  MO  64116 
Matin  ItoMd,  8001  Brahleck  RradSprhgtiehl,  VA  22160...   ..,. 
Jellrey  olays.  600  Maylaul  Aw ,  SW,  #400e  WasSiMi,  DC  20024 
M>M  J.  McAdaw,  1015  IMh  Street,  NW  Wi^n^K  20036^^ 
H.  Woky  HcAdn.  1155  ISdi  St,  NW,  #504  WaAvtai,  K  20005 
to 

Douhs  L  McMsto,  1920  N  SI,  NW  WMMn,  DC 

AMTicBride,  2030  M  St,  NW  Wlshi^.  DC  21)036  ..^^ 

R.  a  HcSride,  MesissimPiMum  C««d  PO  B»42  Ja*w,  «  39205 

Shphai  C  MccSfhSTlKI  N.  Meidai  SM  hdanMsJN  f 

mf.Mm.  1101  16*  Street  NW  Washngkn,  ftMOJB^ 

Nbs  L  HiCal,  11510  Geagia  Aw.,  #230  Whnkn,  MD  20902 


jghn  D  McUtan,  1900  ftiniykaia  Aw.,  NW  Wariangbn,  K  20068 
MoCaniih  byan  Math  ft  Bmm,  650  M6a*  T0M1I2I  West  6th  SM 


!  S  iioCato,  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Waskhgtai,  DC  2O0O5 
Ca«^  Km  HcCalhy,  7901  Westpak  Dnw  Mchai.  VA  i 


122102 


American  Apparel  Manulactureis  Asai,  he.... 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Chanter  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Emnronmental  Management  CoBuRants,  he. 


1.170.02 

89J36J2 

1,200.00 


1,749.91 
156J6 


5JI00.00 

3,015.00 

IJ60.00 

2,497  SO 

600.00 

200.00 

708.46 

44IJ2 

S37il 

187.50 

750.00 

n.50 


31940 
700.00 
100.01 
514.46 
24OOJO 


7U7LM 
1.200JI 

16Jt7« 

3,217.63 

5357 


123.H 
61JI 

ISOjN 

..„_„ 


Sim 


423.SI 


Harman  ft  Associaks,  he. 


Amencan  Japanese  Trade  Comm 

Japan  Telesoopes  Manufachnis  Assn.. 


Nisei  Utty. 

Toyata  Motor  Saks.  USA,  Inc 

West  Meiico  Veielatik  Distnhdas  An. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Sonihwesteni  Electrc  Power  Co 

Westvacs  Corpvation 


Hi  ft  Knowltai.  he  (For£«udiai  Asbestos  hformalhn  Olrtt).. 

Hi  ft  Knowtton.  he  (FaiEnao  Security  Pokey) 

Hi  ft  Know«on,  he  (Foriaomissik) 

Hit  ft  Knowltix.  Inc  (ForAiwrnnent  ol  the  Caynan  IsMi)  ... 

HHI  ft  Knowtoi.  Inc  (ForHrtadii  Amaica  Ud) 

Hi  ft  KnnrMon,  he  (FoHoopa  Valey  taiai  Resovadai) 

Hi  ft  Umtm.  he  (ForHynnda  Moln  Amaica) _. 

Hi  ft  bwdkn,  he  (For:Mutual  ol  Omaha) 


Hi  ft  Knowtton,  he  (Forflepubke  ol  Turkey) 

Hi  ft  Knowtton.  he  (Forjohnok  Trie  ol  Flonda) 

Hi  ft  Knowtton.  Inc  (FaStioh  Breway  Go) — 

Hi  ft  Knowtton.  he  (FnTesoro  Petiofeum  Cap) . 


ljtS7.1S 
74IJI 

~'mm 

1i» 


nn 


200.(0 


SOOJO 
S7JS 


137.50 


1250.(0 
137.S0 


Hi  ft  Knowtton,  he  (FoTiHe  hsuran  hdustiy  OoaMBa). 

Hi  ft  KmwMai,  he  (FoUrtal  Airthes.  he) 

Hi  ft  KngiNpn,  he  (Fa  Wakrmai  Sfeanshp  Gap) .. 
Fneport  McMoran,  Inc.. 
Amaican  Assn  of  Retired  Persons .. 
Common  Cause.. 


1(5.41 
325.40 


mm 
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til 


Ii$7l9..  Mr.  #1210 

UN 


#1210  IMai«Bii. 


X  2000t._ __. 

K  20036.. 


Oi„ 
li.. 


DC  20006.. 


0C200t«. 


An.,  M.  #300  Mvtmnn,  K  20006 

*MML  M.  #200l(aNa|tai.  K  2000K 

."=:tl^  OC  20036 

20036.. 


I  m  SLM.  #Sn  MMMlL  DC  2003 

.  ui«  laMi.  m.  wmfSAm.  oc 

.  UN  iM  1M  kmm.  Mr76irMMM,  K  20006 
JMik,  tank  MhM  t  kfia,  PxTlM  ik  SiMt.  Mt.  #«» 


soia. 


Mr.  #SM 


K  20006.. 


DC  20036.. 


US  Uft  S^  Mr  MMk  K  20006  _ 
IW  Om  M«l  IlirinO  HclMi.  w 


22101.. 


■mm  hMM  tai  60  HW  St  «M«*,  N)  21401. 
CiL  lia  S  M^  Ml  #200  MdMi.  VA  ftlOi 


120  ai  611  Aml.  1400  PS8  tattari. «  972M„ 

nil  ion  SM.  Mr  wrtmii.  n  20036.. 


1255  TM  SM  Mr,  #190  Mtimfm.  DC  20037  _ 
)bt  Stal. li«iiJi«ta.  DC looiD 


SO  F  Stal.  rM.  #M0  NMailM.  K  20001.. 


iM  K  ftfaM*.  1620  Eyi  SM.  rM.  #1000  iSMm.  DC  20006.. 

taq»  1.  IgGM.  U21 1  Stat.  #100  Smiwfc  CA  MI14 

Oi 

Oi 
MJ. 

f. 

Mirtl. 

MeGii^t 

IN. 


27  ita|iMnniHiK,iu  07110... 

,  17sTa.  Ml,  #401  iWariM.  t 

17S0 1 SL.  Mr  awinhMclom 


OC  20036.. 


US  16*  SL.  rw  Wnlwfte.  U  20006.. 


.  kc  SS  M  SMI  Stai  #1510  Cdmta.  OH  4321S 

U7S  E|i  Stat,  Mr.  #100  Uttrnfm.  OC  20006 _ 

102S  ClBiULiI  AWM.  Mr.  #41?  Wisliiitai.  DC  20036 

OMMI* C  McMl  Ita «M SM  NMm btad  lS6iiM  St  llM  Vak.  in 

IMM 1.  MeMl,  IM I  SmH.  #601  Wiili»Mi.  DC  20036  — 

HM  L  ■eta>.  ISO  ra(M  Hbi.  SN  NbMhIm,  DC  20024 — „ 

mumm « Mta.  MIS  IS* Stat  Mr,  #ialoirtaiitiM.  DC  2000s 

Di. 


10030.. 


Di- 
Bi.. 

Dl. 
Oi.. 


a*.  lifiM.  1501  Mm  Ml  AtMm.  \M  22200 
I  Ita*  t  Mk.  Oa  tan  CMlinulmri.  VA  23219 

WtaT  t  SMlB.  PX,  1300  IM  SL.  Mr.  #401  lUmtm.  K  20036... 
Oi — _ ~ 


Jr..  122  C  Stat  rw,  #740  IMnflai.  K  20001.. 
k..  400  FM  SI.  Ml  WMiMrtDrDC  20001 


Ma  P. 


1313  I  SL,  rw  IMMg*,  K  20005 

nil  Mk  SL.  IW.  #ft2  Wiil>r»w,  DC  20036 

30  MiMa  nu  Nn  Yak.  nv  10112 

SMI  Ataoita,  W  22314... 

"   35201 

*Mn,  U  20006 

1120  CoaKlial  Am.,  Mr  IMMfloi,  U  20036 

1747  IVarntuM  Amm,  NW  IMn|la>.  K  20006.. 


«■■  Cta  mmm.  30  MaMa  Pba  Nn  ^ 
C  A.  "Midi'  UdOaai,  225  IMi  IMaalM  SM 
Stai  &  lltA^r^iL  Or  306  BMiSaiii.  «L 
Hwm  I  HclMa  Jr.,  Iit7  I  SL,  Ml,  |600  Wa 


■■i  F.  HdtaHL  1331  nMikiMB  Ammi,  MM  VMnfton,  u 
W.  Ildrilflni  K  SMLlhr,  #306  UMailai.  DC  200K 


DC  20004 


D.  ■dita,  109  L  SL,  Mr,  #1100  WaJaalni.  DC.. 
K  HdMai.  122  C  SL,  rw,  #750  WalBrin,  DC  20001.. 


Oi.. 
Oi~ 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Di. 
Dt. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 


tja  Fn,  PA,  1155  I'sa  ^  rW,  #4A  Wakkiitai,  OC'llwiis"! 


EiiVtoya/Ctail 


lliAn  I  Has  CD... 
Batai  Tnnt  Oi... 
Cic^Orii  Conpay.. 


Gril  6  Wnlaii  MusMs,  Ik 

MHOICa* 

rtattaai  An  oT  Snal  DniMSS  hwntant  On.. 
*nC«ililC«p. 


(ForJonU  Ma  JMiKky,  Ik)  . 

Anaicai  Oaadl  o(  Ui  Maan,  be 

Nm  Yak  Stock  Exkan,  kc . 
IdMf  Ijnii  My  6  IbdiM 

nakM|IS«cs). 
IMtod  Gk  Flpi  Lm  Co 


(Fa:GaHril  Cmf  el  Hi  7K  0*  AAaKWs  Chad) 


rWiaiil  Cann  to  Praaw  Siciil  Snnly.. 

Aaaicai  HM  I  MeW  Asai 

taMCB  la  Gngp  llBHtart 

lion  Man).. 


CM  FWs  tar  llipMair  I 
CMan  Asai  oi  CkUai's  H(apibb.. 
FatoritiaiclJapai  Sakta  Warm  CoyiOn  Am... 

JuMfrii  DuMu  FoundilMin,  hrtaialHM 

OulrrtaM  MiabMC  Sam  SocMir 

Sociri*  tar  Olfici  Baal  SaiaY. 
Taa  fcmadi  r     '       ' 


BTMnaMM  a  naany  Mraa  •  swnunp  uan.. 

)Kk  McOaaM  Od  (FaAnaicai  Express  Corp) 

jKk  HcOaaU  Ci  (Fa:Dow  Conaii  Corp). 


MMcDaHUCi 
Ja*  IfcOmkI  Od 


FaJacqns  Bard  Entorprim,  lK)„ 
iFaAvH  Zoatli  Cap) 


E^NVSS  Corp.. 
Dm  Cornc  Cap... 


Jiopas  Borri  Entapraes,  toe.. 
Opyil  Zaith  Corp.. 


P«j(c  Poaor  t  U|M  Co 

cdtaon  uBctnc  iRsutute 

Hack  t  Asmiitos  (FatlWiaal  Assn  tar  CMd  Cat 
Hi  t  Rimttai.  toe  (For  Hmnbi  Motor  Aimnci) 


HH  A  Kmaltan,  Inc  (For:lntaiutM]nil  BroOicrkood  of  Toansla?) 

Aaaicai  HosprU  Assn 

Mikr  Wade  Manfxtuas  Asa  ol  tko  U.S.,  toe 

CMnaAssn  tar  HmMi  Savins  M  Hta  (CAKSAH) .„ 

FanrtiiMM  Hultli  Corp „ 


Monily  to  Hah,  toe 

Batoitton  todustric  toe — 

Fool  fatdni  tastjtvite 

/taricai  Fed  ol  Labor  t  CoifrBS  il  todaliial  OriaiiziliaB. 

ririaaCo 

Tobata  httitute *. 

Aflaritai  tosurane  Assn ... „.«.«««....„.««,.«„«.«..,, 

Aflaricai  taratoum  tostHHto — .......... 

totorstate  Natml  Gas  Assi  of  Aoaiica  — .................. 

Caataieattorii  Sataite  Cap 

Aiiarican  hriyiriph  Asss.... 

Borg-Wanar  Cap ..... . 

Qly  of  West  Lafaydtt „ 

Oon  OipM  Corp 

totoriattaul  Iheatncal  Agenac  Assn 

Nattaul  Assn  of  Orchestra  Leadas 

hrw  Eipress  Cnnr  Corp 


Mlels  Far|0  Armond  Service  Cap 

Air  Catftnaii  t  Refriferation  tosOtiile 

Unital  Coal  Co         ._  

FaHNb  PIpi  Lton  (Ygkai)  Lid 

Ibva,  An  Abata  Cap 

Novacv  Ckanieals,  lid. 

PaMlarta  Gas  IM :. ^.„.... 

Anaican  L«a|«  tar  E;9ats  I  Sicaily  Assistan,  Ik.. 

Rainy  Lalia  Eaoitiws'  Assn 

CiliiaB  far  Tax  Justici 

Edsoi  Elactrc  tosMute 

American  Pu^MOd  Assn 

fton  CanmissaMd  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA 

Baldi  (  Binfiian  (FxSouOieni  Oanpany  Services,  toe) .. 

Santa  Fe  Sontlieni  Padfic  Cap 

Aneriean  Bankers  Assn 

Mend  Dow  Pkarniaceutieals.  toe 

Pkarmaoeiitical  Manuladurers  Assn 

General  Electnc  Co. 

McMilan  A  Farrel  Associates,  toe  ...*.. 

Ejuon  Corporatom « 

National  hai  di  hiffpfififtfl<  Coieies  i  Universrtics 


I  Co.. 


AM^ipial.  toe. 

AMtanatod  OoHmg  t  Teitlk  Ktarkas  Unton . 

AOOSCO  Industries.  Ik „ 

Bev  Steams  A  Co.  Inc 

Bel  Soulfi  Corp 

fieneficial  Management  Corp  of  AiMTKa  ...... 

Bkwnt,  toe.......... 

Bradky  Pnvirtas..... 

BnstalJIyes  Co. 


BEM,  toe 

BF  Gndiidi  Co 

Cvoini  UnxiKp 

Oiase  Mailalton  Baik,  NA 

Qtilank,  MA 

Colt  todustnes,  toe 

Commercial  Law  Lea|waf 

CBS,  toe 

CfU  Stad  Cap. 

Edns  A  Avail.. 


EMt  AAMtcn,  P.C.... 

Eflserdi  Corporation 

ERH  totoriiatenal...,. 

Feed  MMkelwi  tastitute.. 


GawdMHs( 
Gflonit-Pxific  Cofp.. 

GTl  Cvporation „... 

Htftot  Corp 

Ifcnpitjl  Corp  of  AnviQ .. 


RKdpb 


soooo 


93i.n 

5,000.00 
25,000.00 


2,600.00 
2.162.62 


3.400.00 
6.900.00 


300.00 


433.00 
2.19CJ9 


3.200.00 

41.21 

1.700.00 

450.00 

12.000.00 
71(3 


500.00 


700.00 


700.00 
3.500.00 
1,299.21 
5.711.53 
4,792.21 


10,025.00 


1.500.00 
400.00 


440.00 


150.00 
3.292.00 
4.500.00 
1.440.00 
2.700.00 
1,090.00 
S.662.50 
6.510.50 


1.205.01 
2,047.00 
5,574.00 


197.71 

105.00 

1,065J)0 


2(1.30 


EjipMHwn 


3035 


19675 

122.79 

15.11 

700 

1.(5 


3,000.00 


349.(3 


414.70 


(7.00 


2,lS7.a 
"'i«30.M 

9.920.97 


132.(9 


344.66 

"iiiii 


304.(1 
199.00 
150.(4 
4.44 
27.94 
315.41 


ijeioo 


5L75 
1,052.29 


417.72 
29.30 


1.20 
"46.» 


14760 

4.74 


U.62 
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Griauatioi  v  tadMual  Fln| 


Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Oi... 
Oi... 
Di.„ 
Dt... 
Di... 
Di... 
Di... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo„ 
Oi.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Di... 
Dt... 
Ot... 
Do.. 
Do. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Di. 
Dp. 
Do. 


Kalkryn  M.  Mdtaaa.  633  Pavqitaania  Ammk, 


#600 


Wasfanflon, 
a.  VA  22209 


K  20004. 


Mtokad  J.  McSkaa.  1101  30lh  Street.  Ml.  #500  Waslaijton.  K  20007.... 

Robal  McVidw.  2421  Cavarisli  Drive  AkoMkia.  VA  22300 

Gairr  G.  Moid.  190(  Eiha  Road  Ctarji.  MD  M90|L.  ■;;;.■• 

Leslie  S.  Mead,  50  F  Street  NW,  #900  Washnfton,  DC  20001...... 

Josepk  F.  Meatow,  7100  Bdtnare  Avane  CoAege  Pak.  MD  20740^..      ... 
takn  K.  Meaha.  1025  Ttoanas  Jeltanai  Street.  NW  Wasfavtan.  K  20007. 

Frans  tISm.  1(25  Eye  Street  IW  Wastonjtan,  OC  2M06 

MaRnaic,  he,  7000  Cntnl  Ave.,  NE  MimcBOts.  MN  55432 
-       - I  Rd.  #500 Itaindna, 


Odia  G.  MaM,  1(00  Dianul 

Skpta  Mator,  901  31st  9reet  NW  WasMngtai. 

UMarnl 


Mnmal,  1111  19tli  St.. 
A  IMtor,  1(1 


VA  22314.. 
DC  20007.. 


_ ....  NW,  9MrFtar  Wishnjton.  K  20036. 

.. ,  1(1(  N  Street.  NW,  #200  Waskngton.  DC  20036 

lan  MdMI.  2i  N.  Scott  Slarida.  WY  (2(01 .^...j;^ 

MicMe  Maa.  2001  S  Street  NW,  #520  WastoratBi.K  20009 

kawelk  F.  Mdtov,  1201  16tk  Street,  IW  Wastongbi,  K  M036^     

I  A  Maei,  1020  19th  SL,  Ni»,  #600  WasktogtonJC  2M36 


Eikoad  L  Hanq,  1522  K  SL.  NW.  #(36  WadawtonJIC  20005. 
Jaa  MaitdUB,  »30  M  Street.  NW  Waslaigton.  K  20036^.... 
Mail  SlaMess  W  toe.  2(332  Hayes  Rod  Rosevde,  Ml  4(066 


Edwad  A  Meks,  l)24  Massxjwsens  Avowe,  NW  Washingtorv  DC  2«)36. 


Edwad  L  MorigM.  6000  Connectioit  Ave .  NW  Washnglon.  K  20(15.. 

Do  — 

Nacy  io'Moii.  1725  K  St,  NW,  #814  Washnrtai.  M  20006.^. 

Meni  Ivndi  (  Co.  Ix,  1828  L  SI,  NW.  #906  WasliinrttnJC200»_^...,;^^^ 
Ridon)  Mhrski.  1455  Povisylvau  Avoue,  NW.  #900  Wadtoiftan,  DC  20004. 

HaoU  E.  Mesirow.  1800  M  St.  NW,  #250  Wastongton.  DC  2003S  

I  T  Mosidu  1331  tansyhaia  Am  .  NW  WadBi(ton.  DC  20004.. 


toa  L  MatRs,  1747  Pansytania  Ammk.  NW,  #300  Wasto«ai^20006 

Ariia  L  MeHiMn,  1050  17Hi  Street.  NW.  #500  Wadiagton.  DC  20036 

krany  Mctz,  260  Madtoa  AMnue  New  York.  NY  10016^. 

M.  Baiy  Meya,  900  19«i  Street,  NW  Wasiiington,  DC  20006 

laiy  D.  Meyas,  412  First  Street  SI  Waditogton,  OC  20003 

Do 

Do. 

ot;!":ZIZZZZZIZ!Z!Z;!!ZZZZZ 

Do 

Di 

Di 

Do 

Do 


Dmil  R.  Mica.  Fkrida  FeUdaan  hsiiliik  325  takn  Una  Rl.  #f;210  Ti 

Han  F.  MUnds.  1317  F  Start.  NW.  #202  Washngtan.  D(  2l»p4 

I  a  MidiMis,  P.O.  6«  7000{-Bo>  310  Tenrkaa,  n  75501. 


a  32303.. 


Jane  G.  Mdiai,  P.O.  Bn  70297  Wadavta,  DC  200(( 
Lauie  L  MUid,  555  I3tli  St.  NW.  #91)0  East 


DC  20004. 


TInmaAMidieklti.  1111  19tk  Street  NW  #303  Wadaigloj  020036.. 
MMan  Mchds,  1101  Utii  SM,  NW.  #200  Wadaigton.  OC  20005. 


DC  20009. 


MMaittoat  Oi  I  Gas  Asa,  711  Adas  Ofto  BUt.  Tdsa.  OK  74103. 
Rega  L  Mkkfeton.  1615  H  Street  NW  Wadafton/K  20062...;^;^. 
tSl  Hnni  Sr..  (15  16tk  Street,  NW,  #310  Washtojtan,  K  20006 
Mval  Lwl  Adnn  Pnaran,  toe,  2001  S  St.,  NW,  #310 1 
S  Mka?ri22C  Shirt  NW,4tkR.  Wadaigton,  DC  20001 

MftakTirad  Hain  (  MoCtov.  1(25  Eye  St,  NW  Wistonton.  K  20006 

Fred  MMa,  21(  0  St,  SElStothn,  DC  20003 ._^..^... 

darks  R.  Mto,  1155  OnwKticat  Aw.,  NW  WadiaMn,  DC  20036 

Ode  Mia,  4006  Rao  Rad.  NW  Wadmrton,  K  mi .^^^ — 

Ddnrdi  toil  Mkr,  151k  i  M  Streets.  lA  Wadaigton,  K  20005      

Gnni  Mia.  1725  kffcrsBi  Davis  Highway.  #900  Mngton,  VA  2302.. — 

Harm  C  Mlir.  1747  Ponsytana  AMMa,  #300  Wadawton.  K  20006 

losepti  L  Mia  Jr,  1606  K  Street.  NW  Wadaaton.  K  20(»6        -. 

Ijwrenct  E.  Mia,  1522  K  Strert,  NW.  #(2(  Wadaigkn.  DC  20005 

Ljnda  B.  MMi,  1625  be  SL,  NW,  #(10  Wadaigton,  K  20006...^..^..... 
'     '  ,  llJTcaacticiit  Aw.,  NW,  #{17  Wadagkn,  DC  20036. 


NrtobsP. 

Paul  J  Mla^OOOO  Sats  Towa  Chagp,  I  60606 ^  ,^, 

Ridiad  G.  Mito.  1101  14th  Street  NW,  #200  Washiiifla.  OC  20005^.. 

Robot  H.  MMr.  490  I'alait  Plaza  East.  SW.  #2202  Wadagton.  DC  20024 

Rda  Mihr.  1925  II  Street,  NW  Wadaigton.  K  20006 ii-r;:^;- 

Mia  A  Chcvdtor.  CMd.  Metropolitan  Square  655  15th  Street  IW  INMNlgton.  DC  20005. 
Do 

Mia  1  Yiiiiiio  Otaiciii*i7*^ 

Oany''LtetooSte;"ii"4W'i'C^^ 

Do 

Do — 

Do ^ 

Do. 


Enploya/Ctat 


hddtoctud  Prapaty  (tonas,  toe .. 


Knit  toe.. 

tanawa  Padtic  Cap .. 

Marriott  Corp — 

Merdi  A  Co.  toe... 


Mesa  LTD  Patnadip. 


Mourth  Group 

Natiaid  Assn  ol  Redtors. 
NattondFoolM  League.. 


Nationd  Mitfcd  Enterprises — 

Nak*  SaiHien  Cap ~ 

Nathweskm  MMol  lite  hiaaci  CP... 
Pailie  Theatres 


Phaaaoaiticd  Mamifateas  Asa . 

.  RJ.  Riyiidds  lobaxo  Co 

RUST  hrtandnod  Corp 

SmKhlOne  Bakmw  Cap 

Saiy  Corp  ol  Amerca 

Teas  Gas  Transnasda  Cap 

Teas  Oi  A  Gas  Corp 

raaes  Merer  Co 

Unia  Padfic  Cap 

US  Sprint.. 


3tSJI0 


3240 

1.194  JO 
794.00 


115.00 


732.60 
3J3(.S0 


IJS0.7S 


■IX 


(LM 


32JI 


U.S3 


■J7 


Wkr  Cad^'unial lMto.'2SSS  M  St.  Ml.  #S00  Wrttogia,  OC  20037. 


Do. 


Variabe  Anuity  lite  bBoan  Co. 

Waste  Maiagement.  toe 

Westtoghouse  Ekctric  Corp 

Seas  Rabudi  A  Co 

TRW.  toe. 


Nationd  Conputoi  Systems 

lUsma  bislnneni  Co 

North  Amercan  V»  Lines,  toe 

Nalnid  Comdl  ol  Fanaa  Cocpentas... 

United  Mini  tar  Anmds.  toe 

ITV  Corpaatton.. 


Mtotz  Levin  Cdn  Fats  Gtovdqr  A  Ptpa  (FaJaailtos  telBki  Am). 


tan  Coitrd  Coiporatin 

Hi  t  kmaltan,  toe  (Fa:Hyinki  I 
Edrsa  Eketnc  Institute. 


Autnnoliw  Pats  RdMktoJ  Asa. 

SroraOub 

Caisumers  Una  d  U.S..  kc 

Nahnd  Edwaliai  Asa 

taierica  Eipress  Co. 


Nattond  Asa  of  Fakrd  Veterinatoa. 
COWflW  CuflE. — » 


Natand  Cdie  Tdnbton  Asa.  kc 

CatrdGiil 

NatioidAsa 

Mirch  of  Dimes 


I  Unc^lwc...... 

sn  of  mcychM  M 
limes  Birth  Dntcts 


12,470.00 
2.7tSJ0 
1,476.49 
1,9<9J4 


SKjOO 


MOJN 


vum 


500.00 


2,444J3 


6J00.« 
l.OOt.00 
3.672.90 


35.14 
6il6JI 


(U3 


MIX 
AMI 

12I.M 


Vim 
"aJs 


324J4 


2.71S.96 
240.00 


todustnes,  toe.. 


Inlentitnid  Group,  toe.. 


Ukk  Mdnst  A  Qurtes  (ForiFoa  Uadi  t  M  Cmtmi.  *  at) . 


bned  Eketnc  Co.. 

Qttes  Sevice  Oi  A  Gas  Cap... 

Teacs.  toe.. 


Anarica  Pva  hetitiite.  he.. 
Asa 


Comnittee  tar  the 

CPB  Padic.  toe 

Hirtia  toteraatnnd  Co 

Naliaia  Peanut  Grcwers  GMp. 

Naha  Waste  Tadi  Force 

Ric«  Bdt  Wadnise.  toe 


A  Rnardi  of  Agric  CtaicA. 


San  kane 


PadurH 

ding  Siva 


Ooida. 


Lidia  Assaiaks.  toe  (FaUnardty  d  Iti  t 


Fakratod  DepI  Stores,  toe 

Bdtord  Spdii  Awkews  A  to|aa(  (FaMkv  Ai*ai  i  CI). 

Southern  Caltarnu  EAsa  Go 

America  Nurses'  Asa 


Chanba  ol  Commera  of  the  U.S. 
Amdganata  Ctothmg  A  Teitic  ' 


CMMren's  Ddane  Fund  d  U«  Wadngton  Reseadi  Pniied.. 
tomt  Tadi  Face  a  Fol  Ftoadd  AssaL  tor  law  Stakrts.. 

Emimmiatd  Pdicy  toditute 

Wade  Maagaient  kc 

Taasgdl,  toe.. 


3,100.00 

smoo 


(SOJO 
742.76 


MOJN 


1S.OOOJ0O 
IJOOOO 


6JI00.00 
7,500.00 
4J0O.00 


s.ooaoo 

5(7.49 


soooo 


3,750.00 
4,415.00 
71,473.50 
2,400J)0 
3i4600 

7aiO 


Nalani  Asa  d  Han  Biddas  of  Ike  U.S.. 

LTV  Aaapaa  *  Iktei  Co 

(Xtidwid  Chemicd  Corp 

America  lya 

VoBtoary 


Asa.. 


Anwrica  )--. 

Vduntee  Tnstees  of  Nol-Fo.Pnifil  Hoipilds. 

Mia  A  Youn 

kveslmat  Caund  Asa  d  Amaica.  toe.. 
America  Nurses'  Asa — ........... 

Tenaea,  toe.. 


to  SaM  Eargy..... 

Gaad  Pdle  Utikttos  Cap 

UncdnSawngs  A  loa  *»a^..v^ 

Kattond  Asa  d  Teaporary  Savicn,  kc. 

Oty  d  Saoana*.  el  d 

Suga  lad  Tdephae  Co 

Boetog  Oanpav 

HaiK  Engineas'  BenrtbH  Aon 

Port  d  Taooma — 


Sttkd 


4701  Stat  Pk*.. 


Dat  d  Transportata.. 
Lite  Undawiters,  d  d — 


1.250.00 
1.125.00 


46.00 


43615 


19.600.00 
(17.46 


313.45 


6« 


940.(0 


IJOOJO 
22tJI 

1(J72.77 
42.00 
45.00 


2.500.00 

720.00 

7.600.00 


3J00J0 


1.00000 

2.929.65 

44J( 


(JNOJIO 


9(S00 
3.000M 
12.495.00 
9M5S 
1.000.00 


40U1 


12500 


32J0 


4»1.M 


I6.S6 
IMS 


12178 
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.  urn  hiiiiil  nil  tm..  m.  #37(0 1 
r  *,  PA  hp  1711  Nmt  M.  M  3I0SI .. 


.UiflOM 


im  1  —I  lira  »  a.  m.  §m  wmnim.  k  j 

~  -■t.lMKSL.MMMllKKinK. 


1420  Km  S 

Mtoavrwonu.. 


,  \M  22314 


t  Ml  0*i  Nm  OmI*  t  ripn  Pi:..  ICS  I  SM.  Ml.  f  102S 
It  Ma.  P.C,  m  H  NMMrtta..  #2n  PA  ta  m  Bh 

I  r.  Mdgi  vm  rmmtmit  Dmm,  m  mmmiM.  K  rmt 
k  tm  mm.  1331  hiiMii  Urn.,  m.  #ssii  ihiiMiijc  aioo4 
itaM  F.  HtM.  im  (!•  su  M.  tm  wi<  111  ■  wTzote 

^JTOI  tai^Mi  tam  MTfSo  NatMiii.  K  20006 

I  laSSw  Mm  Aim.  #41MMIl.  «M  M104 
1 1.  Hto.  1331  hmlMito  *•,  M.  #1(5  WuliilMi.  K  — 
IM  N.  MriM.  N2  SUM  *MH  MnHA  «N  2(SS4 

h 
Dl 


J—  p.  ■■■■  I7M  mmttmm  Im.,  m  Wiiliilii.BC  20 

*i  1  mmlia  I  su  Mr.  ««n  mmTkImm 

CKtm  mm.  IIW  C— IMI  *— ,  1.  I30i  Wi^liitn.  DC 
taiek  &  Iw  3n  MMM  tat  0*  krtk  I  SOSf I 


20036.. 


■  ai2i.. 

W  22314.. 


H  02903- 


Ik,  47S  iMnUi  Oir#arilM  YVk.  NY  lOllS -.... 

ino  R.  iMt  SMI  (Mia.  W  22209 

!3II  Mm  OM  mm.  ««24  AriMkn.  W  22202 

■i  ■.  4900  (MM  JfiiOrtMB.  lA  70115 

T2  (W  SMI.  a  IWMn.  DC  20003 

777  1411  SML  —  Wtiiijllw.  OC  2000S 

imm t'mm.  SHi  Wdilrti  1100  i a,  IW  HutMm.  OC  20030 .. 

~"  #1111  nwiNin  OC  i 

kK  2003( 
in  L  SM.  W.  loot  Wl*ili>li.  DC  20036.. 


mrnkSm.  1721  ■  a.  i|i.  #901 


SMLM.  #114 
ttalW.  m.  #1130 


:  20037.. 


ClniLl78l 
taihm,llSSOMi  .     _ 

«.  Mtt  ftflK  1110  «nMl  AMilLlM  IMMli.  K  201 
■»■  C  Mnin.  2001  Nrt  A«iiBa  AiMii.  W22201 .. 
Wmm  I  fMlB.  2100  hiiiit  nil  tm..  m  WuHitm.  OC 


OC  20006 

OC  20036.. 
K  2000S 


20006.. 


MMMf.  #S00  Mwloi.  VA  22202. 
I  M.  #1(0  Mifkii.  VA  22203 

amm,  nh  vmjm.  DC  2000S 


lK.24MMnjM 

mm  1  ■Mf^rt,  iin  laTsM.  m,  #j 
tm  mm.  lOft  i<>  a,  m.  wi^mh,  dc 

M*  HcM /ta  ol  *nca.  liTiinii  SM.  IM  NaMn.  W  20006.. 

Mb  J.  M«,  m  H^fM  An..  SN.  #aS  Watimm.  0C20024 

'         ,  im  I  Stal.  Mr.  #100ir«Mi«lai.  DC  20006.. 


DC  20037 

20036... 


132S  PanvtaH  Am..  Ml  Mlatavtn.  DC  20004.. 


AaiilkiUi..  lK.300ltarCalHBkl|.  Delrait.  Ml  4*202.. 
"  «rK  20001.. 


I  **  C«iW  a.  Ml,  #711  wmmtui. 

iam  Gm%  Im.  1615  H  SL  Hw  Wiilinlw,«  20061 

mmmtiinmami  imii.  2121111^1.  mi.  #700 

Bl — 

Jmh  1  Hn.  1140  «lw  BiriMiri  AM*.  VA  22201 

Atat  E.  Mai  Jr.  HI  tarinilH.  jMrKad.  MA  01754 

Tnqr MMi,  1000 CMNdnl *». Ml,  #nO«taMoa. DC  20036 

mm  I  trnm,  S*  2«2-«  iOO  NhM  ANwrsinMnitia.  DC  20024 ... 

EMlfi  fiMi  HMr.  1129  20III SMUM,  #400  MbIM|Ibi.  K  20036 

tTSiirt  tmmim.  PA  Ba  1017  Gnnmd.  SC  29646 

law  Bw  tarn.  1747  Pwiiliwii  Ak.,  Ml.  3nl  Fl.  nmmjfm.  DC  20006.. 

lain  Mmi.  13M  Nrt  ITii  a.  #1200  ArtMlni.  VA  22209 

"     -     ,#2SArti 


K  20037 .__ 


BtaMk  A  Maikf.  1901  H  tot  Hmt  Drm,  #204  ArtMloi,  VA  22209 

Ian  Maiif.  ha*  ■■  bMwTBai  1000  TtaaaMtosa  a,  NW.  #600 
r TBqtv  It..  5709  W.  2l3>  SL.  PA  Ib  4267  T^riu.  IS  66604 


I.  K  20007.. 


tm  T.  Hafky.  900  ITU  a.  Ml,  #514  NalMftai.  DC  20006 

Ga*i  L  HnW.  1911  Maw  Mi  HMan.  #1002  AriMta.  VA  22202. 
mat  I  Many.  Oh  Fan«rt  Sana  SiaSilMaitm.  OC  20006 


h. 

Oi. 
Di.. 

Bi- 
Bi. 
k.. 


t  Manit.  SeM  HdaO 


Ma2  nns  t  Fm  2501  H  and.  II.N.  #400  Nakailgi.  K  20037.. 


,  2715  M  SMI  Ml.  #300 


DC  20007.. 


Dl- 
Dl- 
Dl- 
Bl- 
Bi.. 
Bl.. 
Dl- 


Di 

Di;:iz:zzizzz:z-:zi:;:::i":zzizi 

It  1.  MM,  IN  MMbi  U.  Ma  im.  RV  10031 -. 

I  r.  MM.  n49  OH  Dnaa  Di.  Hdw.  VA  22102 

FiM  J.  Mrb.  1120  CwKicil  An..  M)  WlrtljMii,  K  20036 

PM 1  Ma,  2445  ■  a..  Ml  OMiMil.  K  21037-1420 

Gm  a^iil,  lOlS  Ilk  SMAMMMaim  DC  20036 

TaMhr  D  NatM  *  AweMli.  1150  K  SMt.  Ml,  #  1210  I 
MBi7MMM.nS0( 


1150  K  SMt.  m,  #1210  KMiahi. 
ANMt  Ml  Wataiftai.  DC  iout 


DC  20006.. 


EapMr/Ont 


jMcni  rancanaa  •  asa -.. 

SaMMrin  Uato  Maanctwvs  Am  .. 
PMa  Montt,  Mc.. 
Ui.O#wiCaM 

Ond  il  Uk  Mna.  he.. 


MIniliknIWitoAsM.. 
UOa  banl  hr  tjta  Amricai  Adnaaaa*.. 
IMnal  C«e  T*«aiai  As»,  be .. 
SaiU  Fc  StaOani  Pxific  Cop.. 

Aaaica  TnUe  MaalKtunii  Inititua,  he 

Wish  Manoarant,  he. 

Ditnit  Toohig  Assn  Woriar's  Conpsnsitni  fwHi.. 

Piiwite  Carias  CoflhiaKC,  he — .... 

Gnala  Praadam  Chaite  of  Caawa 


Btaif  Conpaiv 

IscJilaal  ShiplMiiiiM  Co 

SMHm  Forest  Praduets  Assi 

"  *■    ■    *   a   a  I   ■  ihtti   Hi  ■!■■■   Aa^a 
RMU  MnOnMDR  UCMrS  KSm.. 

Hilnil  Asai  of  ftNMon 

Scso  Mishy  Assr.. 


•I  M  Esbk  AiviMa 

Scolt  >^ia  Co 

Man!  Lmdi  t  Co,  he .....^ 

Hadi  01  Owns  Birtli  Dcfeds  FoaMtation .. 

Sajiih[  Pxific  IMionil  BnA 

SWiiwMn  Co— 11  ol  Aweriei..... 

MhI  laiwhfs  Coaicri  of  Amnei,  he 

Q^  ari  Canty  ol  San  Fianm 


he.  It  A. 


•mMi  RoI  Estate  Eqaly  Fund,  he.. 
ltaiaiA*iMdl 


hduiiKS,  he.. 
Anaicjn  Boda  Maailaetmrs  Assm.  he .. 

Anaicai  Maiul  Assn — .. 

Asanialiai  ol  Badi  HoUnt  Cos — 

Pkaniaeaitieal  Hantactaas  Assn 


Fod  of  Federal  Eiadoyecs.. 


Mdaal  Fod  of  hdvariait  Bushess... 
Afcil -...-.— - 


Padfie  Tehsis  Gioia 

U.S.  CkamtKr  of  Conmaci 

Basn  Eloetiic  Power  CooiiefatM 

tap*  Lonto  laporters  Ann 

Natiaul  MJh  PradKcrs  FedaaliM .. 
Ohital  Eoipmeit  Cop.. 


Nabaol  Mad  Mockaits  Assn 

Fanms'  EducaliaaltCo^atNe Umn of  Amcrici- 

Anieriean  Assa  of  Homes  for  Ha  A(h| - 

Greewaood  Mib,  hK —-.... 

Occakntal  Omncal  Corp - 

Consana  Bankers  Assn.. 


Roahat  Enress,  he 

MAN.  Tim*  »  Bus  Corji 

Kansas  Electiic  Cooperalnes.  Inc 

Natinal  Forem  Trade  Council,  he 

lear  Sieiler.  hc/Enero  Produets  Di» 

Brown  Wood  Ivey  MMHI  A  Petty  (F«:Naliaul  Assn  of  Smai  Business  hNstment 
Cos.  etai). 

Amncan  Assn  of  Crap  Insurers _ — 

Chca|o  Board  of  Trade 

Mliauf  Raal  Tehcom  Assn — - 

Uahd  E||  hoduccrs 

AairicaiCyaianid  Co 

Boa  Shams  (  Co 

CheMO  Mdwadae  St.  Paul  t  Pacific  Radraads 

OnSnd  ClHs  Irai  Co 

Oamelicut  Mutual  Lift  Insurance  Co 

hdBtry  Council  lor  Tai|iHe  Assets 

Im  On  Lessors  Assn,  Inc 

LnCorpor«iai . 

Ule  hana  Co 


Mutual  Baafit  life... 

Nahsco  Brands,  he 

IWiaial  Business  Aiaalt  Assn 

Natiaial  CaKil  of  Coal  Lessors - 

Mw  Eoflaid  Mutual  Ule  hsuiaiee  Co 

tan  Mutual  Lift  Insurance  Co 

ProwdaM  Mutual  Life  hsuraice  Co  ol  PkiaddpHi.. 

Stadart  Ornuition,  he 

Swazdari  Su|a  Assn 

Asarcohe 

AutonatRa  Parts  RehJddas  Assn — 

Aaaiean  Bankers  Assn 

CaiW  Qtas/ABC  he 

Fcrtftza  hsMute - 

BiiiOadB.  he.. 


Men  t  Naltah)  (FaJbaan,  he).. 


Receats 


6,125.00 

1,000.00 

440.00 


410.00 


294J3 
224.00 

2.000.N 
12.40154 

3JI00.00 

i.7saoo 


6.000.00 
1.SI0LIO 
1.13I.2S 


1.500.00 


562.50 
320.00 


25.00 
900.00 
1.000.00 
7,555il 
22.535.62 
9.57O.0O 
14.900.00 


1,71650 
12.000.00 
2.500.00 


3.225.00 
15.00000 
1.200.00 
9.178.40 

207.70 
2.500.00 

140.51 
3.a69.60 


66.11 


420.00 


45.00 
45.00 
SOOOO 
500.00 
400.00 
250.00 
500.00 
400.00 
250.00 
450.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
300JO 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
400.00 
400.00 
750.00 


4,200.00 
"4,'SOO.OO 


EapewHures 


46.00 

3,47213 

67700 


2)4.23 
■296.03 


20176 


159.57 

■'■i5.'6b 


6.00 


1,576.00 


22,535.62 

200.00 

512.13 

306.52 

8,71650 


245.85 


22.70 
11.36 


1.614.20 
13847 
237.71 


66.81 
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Orpaalioaa  hdMdHlFiRi 


Do.. 


I  M.  IMa,  20415  NadhoU  a,  PC  Bo>  2158  CkatanrHi,  CA  91311 

Ma  Frans  Mik  Jr..  214  HnsataMts  Am.,  HE.  #420  Wasfaiihn.  K  20002 

Franei  E.  tadan.  455  FMi  Auaae  Ibw  Yort,  KY  10016 

Hady  L  Urikau  1750  K  a.  Ml  Waskhftan.  K  20006 ;;^^...- 

IMM  taicMval  CkanicA  Asai,  115?  ISdi  a,  NW  WahMjoi.  DC  20005 

NMhiil  IlCaiia  Asai,  1730  M  a.  NW,  #710  WMhmhn,  K  20036...^^^..^..----... 
(Maol  Aiai  lor  Bianaical  Reaack.  118  Coaateil  Am..  NW,  #303  Waskaihn,  K  20006.. 

IMaal  Asai  hr  NHMnrhnd  Sctafc,  he,  335  Loeutfa  W«Mfie>1521«-i;i;j;- - 

NitiaBi  Asm  ol  lmJ!m  Spaaaksts,  Wlaahn  Ptaa  Notk,  #415  Waahn.  MO  2IN02 

NalhMf  Asa  of  Ainnfl  t  CBanadcjIiau  Sadars.  he,  23171  Htfni  Taian,  CA  90505..... 

NUbrH  Asai  of  Owi  Dna  Stats,  he,  PC.  An  1417^«9  Ahnadiii,  VA  22313 

Natari  Asai  of  Falail  vSaaaias,  1522  K  a,  NW,  #836  Wahnthn.  K  20005.. 

Natanal  Asa  of  hdamdad  Codcfes  8  Uawratas.  122  C  a.  NW,  #750 1 

Natiaal  Asa  of  harane  Biokas,  he,  1401  Ma  Yak  An.,  NW,  #720  Wi — .. 

Nathna  Asa  of  MaafKtaers,  1331  Panahaia  Aw.,  NW,  #1500  Wahniton. 

Natiari  Aan  of  Mukri  hannoe  Cos,  370T Wadnai  Trace  PO.  Ba  68700  hdianapoks.  IN  46268. 

Nabaal  Aan  of  Ofym^  BusheaBTPA  Bn  3337  «llM*J,CA9n4^'B37  ........    ..^^^^ 

Natioi^  Asa  of  Paaia Onattals 8  Adahistrafars.  he.  3S9  E  P«»  Fary  Rd.,  NE  Altang^ GA30305.. 
Natiaal  Asa  of  Rnl  EiMe  hwstmait  Tnats.  he,  1101  17Hi  a.  NW,  #700  Wastaiitai.  OC  20036 ..... 

Niliaal  Am  of  aewdaes,  2011  I  Street  NW.  #601  WahnftonJlC  20006  ...■........■.•.,■■ - 

Nitiaia  A»  of  Taanray  Savins,  he,  119  SoMk  Seat  Asapk  areel  Ahaakia.  VA  22314 

Natiaial  Asa  ol  Tredi  asp  Opoihrs,  he,  1199  N.  Fairlai  Street,  #801  Ahnodrii,  VA  22314 

Natiad  Bar  Wkohahrs  ol  Amaica,  6310  N  Qcao  Aw.  CMofS,  1 60646 

Natiad  Broda  Ooacil.  1155  15th  a,  NW  WaMnfhn,  DC  20«i5 


OC  20001 

OC  20005 

OC  20004-1703 


Aircraft  Asa,  1200  I8II1  a,  NW,  #200  Waslaahn,  DC  20036-259I-. 
nisan  Asa,  he,  1724  Masadwalb  Aw.,  NW  Waliinilai,  U  20036.. 


NUiairi  Cilthna's  Asa,  5420  S.  Onlae  SInel  PC  Bn  3496  Enihano).  CO  80155 .. 

IMiaHl  Cfab  Aaocatlai,  1625  Eye  a,  NW.  #609  WaMnrim,  K  20006 

Nahaaf  CM  Asai  1130  m  Street,  NW  *>**».  qC200».............^.. 

ttitieal  OoafWaifar  Mahe  Canavatin,  he,  P.tt  Bai  23298  Samk.  «  31403  ......... 

National  Coalttiai of  Fres*  Potah Pracesars,  1010  IIH  SML  #300 SaojaiiBfeCA  W14 ......       — 

NatiMia  Coan  lor  QtiiaB  h  EdaatiBi,  10840  Little  PHuant  Plwy.,  #301  Oohnha.  MD  21044-3199  — 

Nafioial  Conm  ol  CSbes  8  States  la  Airihe  Sevice.  Traopotatka  Ml.  #417  a  Pai  Ml  55156 

Natiaial  Conn  to  Preane  Social  Seaiily,  1300  191k  Street.  Ml,  #310  Wadaaton.  DC  20036...^..-^.... 
Natad  Cam  Aiahst  Repntsiw  Lnslatan,  236  Manadwelts  Awaa,  NE.  #406  Wastaifton,  OC  20002.. 

Natiaial  ComneiSFhaw  Asa,  225W  34tk  a  New  Yak.  NY  10001 

Natiaial  Canaaliw  Business  Asa.  1401  New  York  Aw,  NW,  #100  Washniton,  K  20005 

Natknal  Cotton  Caacd  ol  Anarica,  PO  Box  12285  Manphs,  TN  38182 

Natiaal  Cancil  of  Si»h{s  hstitutkas,  1101  ISIk  St^  NW,  #400  Washn|ton.  OC  20005 

Nataaal  Disfnanos  Asa,  4107  Maiai  Roal  Caes,  CA  95307 

Nakori  Ehdiid  Maafactwos  Asa.  2101  L  a.  NW  Washnfhn.  K  20037 

Natiaial  Fol  of  Fedoal  Eapfmees.  1016 16tk  Street,  NW  WashRfton,  DC  20036 — 

Natiaal  Fol  of  hdamdoitiiBhess,  150  W.  201k  Aw.  S»  Mateo,  CA  94403..._^..,^.. 

Natiitf  Fad  Procesais  Asa.  1401  New  Yak  Awnue.  NW,  #400  Wastaaton.  DC  20005 

Naliai^  Foivi  Tirt  Caael,  he.  100  East  42«)  a  New  Yoii,  NY  10017 

Natiai^  6ah  i  Feal  Asa.  725  15«i  a,  NW  Wastwattn.  OC  20005 ..- 

,  DC  20006... 


VA  22101.. 


Natknal  Grawe.  1616  H  a,  NW 

Nathnal  Guad  Asa  ol  the  US.,  One  Massachsetts  Aw.,  NW  Washniten,  DC  20001 

Nahoaf  hdaadnt  AutemoMe  Deatos  Asa,  600  E.  Las  Cohas  Bknl,  #314  bvnt  TX  75039. 
Natai^  hdusHial  Traopotaha  Lngue.  1090  Vomait  Aw.,  NW.  #410  WaskiHtai,  K  20005. 

Nathnal  Kiilaiw  t  Spotsaca  Assn,  386  Pak  Awna  Sodh  Nar  Yak.  NY  101)16 

Natiaial  liaal  Hooni  Asa.  2300  H  a.  NW,  #260  Washniton.  DC  20037 -.- 

Natiaial  Mil  Pnductrs  Fedaatiai,  1840  Wdan  Blvd  Aihifton,  VA  22201 .^. 

Natiaial  Multi  Ihusini  Comi,  1250  ConaAait  Aw.,  NW.  #620  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

Natiaal  Newspva  Asa,  1627  K  a,  NW,  #400  Wastkuja,  K  20006 ■;j^-^^- — 

Natiaal  Ortaizatia  ta  Wonn,  1401  New  York  Aw.,  NW,  #800  Waskawhn,  OC  2O0O5 

-  ^     ■    Kiatka.  1112  1601  a,  NW.  #2000  Washnfton.  K  20036 

il,  PO.  Bn  1085  Mathsturt  WV  25401 -. 

Nation^  Pat  Cmtrel  Asa,  8100  Oak  a  Ourni  Lom.  VA  22027 

Natiaal  Pihtia  Eqopnant  8  Supples  Asa,  he.  6849  Ok)  Oonahn  Ikiw.  #200 

NUkaal  Piddie  Whirs  Cop.  900  17th  Strat.  NW  Wislai|ton,  K  20006 .^. _ 

Wmi  Rafty  Caahtta.  1250  Coinectcut  Aw..  NW.  #303  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

Nathnal  Retail  Machaits  Assn,  1000  CanectKUl  Awnue.  NW  Washntoi,  OC  20036 

Natkn^  Rifhl  to  Wok  Canhttee.  8001  Braktock  Rd.,  #600  Spring.  VA  22160 .....--.-. 

-        I  Rural  ElB:tiic  Covaatiw  Asa,  1800  Massaduatts  Aw,  NW  Washn^la.  DC  20036 

I  Raal  Hoshf  Coaitioi.  2001  S  a,  NW,  #500  Wastaifton,  DC  20009 

Natknal  Rwa  Letter  Caiiers  Assn,  1448  Ouke  a,  #100  Atawdria,  VA  22314 

Natknal  Soxrity  Trahrs  Assn.  Inc.  One  Wortd  Trade  Cenler.  #4511  Nw  Yak.  NY  10048 

Natknal  Smal  Business  hdex,  RR  #1  Aittun,  MN  56431 - — 

Natknal  Soieh  of  Pioiessanal  Engineers.  1420  bif  Street  Ahuaklria,  VA  22314 

Nalkn^  Soft  Drink  Asa,  1101  16tii  a,  NW  Wadiimton.  OC  20036 •.;;;-™i- 

Nathnal  Soid  Wastes  Maatanenl  Assn,  lOtk  Ftoa  1730  Rh«k  htaal  Aw.,  NW  Wastaiikn^20036.. 

Nathnal  Stratefies  8  MakShf  GnMp,  1919  Pennsyhiaia  Aw.,  NW,  #704  Washkfton,  DC  20006 

Do - 


Eaphya/OM 


jNaftahi  (toJi 
Phhx  Capaalun. 


8  Dha  Syshas,  he).. 


MMia  8  CanpoH.. — 
Ma  Yak  PMc  Ubay.. 


5.080.00 
5J96i3  .. 

79040 
10.122.62 

■67,'575.ii0 
1,200)3 


7.200.08 


69,741.tt 

191.74 

4000 

150.00 

22.45000 

3JS0JI0 


lU.142.n 
2.750.00 


3S.103J3 


1,226.200.00 
11.003.00 


2OJ107) 

7WJS1.00 

4,147.00 

11,500.00 

27J00M 

42J03.53 

111,507.59 


3.1S3J3 
19012.13 
45.132.50 

4.915.35 
51.584.00 


6.76130 
"IMBIOO 


2J1BJN 


io.mi2 
"i'MSiS 

IJSlOl 

7JB7JO 

IJUB 

isn» 

i&IB 
47.2BJN 


69,741.11 

19174 

590.18 

2.231.63 

2.B94J7 

2,SMJ) 


ZUTIjH 
2.;SB« 


35,MSJ3 
AJOBjN 


25,130.00 
23,402J4 


9.747Ji 
701IS1JB 
6.4*9.71 
l.)t7J0 
7.1)2J0 
42X3.53 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Natknal  Teleptane  Capeatiw  Asa,  2626  Pansyfyaua  Aw.,  NW  Washkfton,  OC  20037     

Natknal  Tire  DealBS  8  Relreaden  Assn,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washnfton.  DC  20005 

Natkni  Voiture  Capital  Assodalnn,  1655  N  Fort  Meyei  Di .  #700  Aihatai.  VA  22209 

Natknal  Wad  Energy  Assn.  he.  10382  Democracy  Lane  Fairtu.  VA  22030 

Natknal4nKricai  WMesah  Graces'  Asa.  201  Park  Washnitai  Coirt  Fals  Chech.  VA  22046- 

Lakis  M.  Neal,  1300  19lh  a,  NW,  #501  Wastaifton,  K  20036 

Karen  J.  Neah,  2501  M  Street  Nw  Washington.  DC  20037 - 

Jeffrey  Nedekna.  1010  Wseoisin  Awnue.  NW,  #800  Washingta.  OC  20007 

ADco  Neece  Jr ,  1050  17lh  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 


Do.. 


Nnce  Cato  8  Associates,  he.  1050  17th  Street,  NW  Wastaifton,  K  20036 

Do -• 

Do " ~ 

Mary  EizabMh  Ntea,  1101  15th  a.  NW,  #400  Wastaifton,  K  200115^ — 

Jorge  A  Nann,  111  Masachiatts  Aw.  NW.  #200  WasMatm.  DC  20001 — 

Laura  C  m.  1101  Canechcut  Awnue,  NW,  #405  Wataaton,  K  20036 

Stadey  Nehner.  1320  19tli  Street,  NW,  #600  WasJaigkn.  OC  20036 

NagNwTo-Naghbor  Actkn  Fuel,  2940  16»i  St.,  #21)0-2  Sw  Fraeisai,  CA  94103.. 
MeiB  8  Company.  Inc,  900  17th  St.,  NW.  #400  Wastaigton,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do         -- 

Nefl  Httladab  8  Shaw,  900  17th  a,  NW,  #400  Wastaifton.  U  20006 .„. 

Do. 

Do.. 


WhsthghoiBe  EhetiK  Cap.. 


Aianehr  Capital  AccBS.. 

ManaCare 

PGA  Ta».  toe 

UA  SpiM i 


Natknal  Comm  lo  Preserw  Social  Security „ 

Chemcal  kUnulacturers  Assn,  he 

Grocery  Manulactureis  of  Amenca.  he 

Neox  Cator  8  Associates,  he  (FoAssKlatkn  ol  Snul  Bushess  Datekpnant 
Centers). 

Neox  Cato  8  Assoiatev  he  (ForNatknal  Venture  Capital  Assodata) 

Assoeation  of  Smal  Bushess  Dewkipnienl  Centers - 

Nathnal  Ventoe  Caprtal  Assaeothn — 

Soitkitstem  Lumtier  Manufacturers  Asa 

Nahnal  Council  of  SaMws  hstitulns. 

US  Hispanic  diamliei  ol  Coanerce 

Choate  i  NeM,  PC  (ForAssoaatkn  of  Praressne  Raitat  Orfaizalha) 

Leaii-2inc  Praducers  Committee 


Do... 
Do- 
Do.. 


Doifbs  J.  Nedsa,  8111  Gahtaua  Rad  Fals  Ctarch,  VA  22047 

hsfaa  E.  Neinun.  815  16lli  a.  NW.  #408  Wastaifton,  K  20006 

Carotai  B  Nelsa,  #2  Melroplu  Dr .  Suite  500  Bkiiihfhan,  Al  35209 — 

rL  Nersesian.  1100  15th  Si.  NW,  #900  Washnila,  OC  20005 
Nestlen,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Network,  806  Rhode  Island  Aw..  NE  Washngtai,  U  20018 

E.  hhi  Namann,  1100  Comectkait  Aw.,  NW,  #820  Wastairtn,  DC  20036 .. — .-_-.. 
New  Yak  Conm  ol  IntI  Conm  ol  Passenger  Unes,  74  Tihily  Plax  Nai  YoA,  NY  10006.. 


Arab  Repubkc  of  Egypt.... 
Hashemile  Kingdom  ol  Jontai- 
RepuPkcoll 


900.00 
1231764 


15,579.74 


30100 
2J10.46 


7.1S0.S7 


31,420J0 
13.52100 


UjOOJO 


3SJI00JD 
3.425.00 


45.520.00 
8.080.00 
6.155.00 


11.000.00 

6.750.00 

465.00 

Mil 


2J0100 
MOUO 


1)0.5S1N 


55W).00 


Fhrkh  East  Coast  Radway  Co _ 

Nathnal  Cnncd  Social  Saaiily  Mairaal  Asas.  toe.. 

Nahonal  Farm  8  Powv  Eakpant  Deahrs  Asa — 

PHH  Groi*.  Inc _ 

Sena  Executiws  Asa 

Soo  Line  Corporalkn - 

AAA  Potomac 

F^tAM  Servix  Trades  Depl..  AR-Cn 

MetTopokta  Properties,  he 

Pkarmaceulcal  MaulacIurBS  Asa 

Nabonal  Grange. 


6altB«nGas8Ehclne0i.. 


IJOOJO 


2.510.00 


3.1SJ3 
19412.13 
45.132.SO 

4.91SJS 

50.5I4M 

217J0 

22J00.n 

UOlTt 

Tteuo 

7.644.S3 

90in 

12.917.64 
6.441.61 

5jn« 

1.764.BS 
3I.74M$ 


1UNU2 
7JS1S7 
3M19; 
27M2J3 
11.U1.M 
4.17S11 


U143 


MB 


71.64 
2.242.99 
6.155.00 
3.141SS 


UJIOIN 

iiifTo 


214.44 


nsan 
tarn 


mm 


mm 
ton 


mm 


4. 

SAOM 

31J9042 

1J53.17 


MJS 

■SiSia 

S01.2S 


tlklOA 


i^rkKiriDECCirkKTAf  RKrDRn HniT.QF. 
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flUwialiw  » IrtiMMl  Fat 


IMMkDCMON.. 
StalMn*a.V<2»14. 


/m  Ik,  1750 IIM  TM  *». 
Snl  taM,  ms  Jmi  ftaek  Dr.  Uh.  W  22102 

53m  I  mam.  n^  xii  i »-.  n*.  »iooo  mtim.  oc  20O3i 
tm  uSaU  2(00  tOr<giiwiiii^ijiC  2oo3t. 
k. 


.  32216.. 
;  20905.. 


.#707 


U  20006.. 
tt'20005 


MR  ft  Imi,  W  I'aM  nn.  S«jm  IMMK  K  20024 

jiihi  Ml.  lid  1 9M.  m.  #no.»*i|g»  pc  ao36...^-,... 

MM «  Mi^  1303 Mm MM*R AiTwMi^  DCN036.. 

r  F.  S  nil  m  sCmTm  a  OWMfeMC  20036 

—  - "Ma,  R  20037.. 


»l  ■  St.  IW 


K  20024.. 


QWft  NB^7IIMk Ca*a  AM..  SE  «ll*»n.  DC 
J*  1  llw*l&  «  S^  W  *****  XJOOW^..^.. 
IM  IM*M  EMrt  a*  W^TW  hM*M  ta.. 


DC  20003.. 


.  #1175 


Mm!.  I^  11^  /JSra».J6»IMiy^  DC  20024 


K  20006... 


Sm  G*M  Kmi  «  eE  11401MI I . 
P.  ■*«  iMt  S*  imirfi  IHW  1331  tanlHiii  *N 
M*  1. l9ril33  lAM.  Wr OMMirKJOM 
Sta  a  l5niO  Wm*  *MW  Mr#1250KM«k^ 


Am.  NWNMtiifkil.OC  20004.. 


^.  500  IM  C«M  SM.  M.  #300 

1  RA  m  AMIc  Am  tHk*.  MA  1)2210 

PA  !■  M  AMiil  M  55812..™^;^^...^...;;^.. 
115  16»  SMM.IW,  #701  IMi«lM  OC  20006. 
ISUW, 


20005.. 


DC  20001- 


#501 


K  20036. 


CftMnn 
ttninM*. 

ta  Olm.  1100  ■  SL.  Mr.  a*  710  Srtk  IMailM.  DC  20036 
1  y.  nm.  1600  ■  SUM  WiiliMii;JC20036...^.... 

taMT  L  OrOM.  aSO  ■  SL.  M.M«1Mi«KDC20037  ....... 

SmIi  nmm  Ktapi  immm.m.im^£mm,K  20037.. 

omm  t  nmiw  uTEiSiBt  »J^fcttrt.v*  22042 __.. 

jMi  1.  oSB.  1211  Pliuililiil  AHMTlMIMi 
■cm  I.  (TCmmI,  ^  

lb 


, ._,  DC  20004 

roCMl  k  AsMdM.  IK  3201  TnMkr  SM  FariM.  VA  22030. 


Ml  Otmt  I,  4(4  H  CapM  SM.  #711 


U20001- 


1 1.  60601.. 


I  ft  fftaHft  111  tirt  MdM  Or.  tkam. 

I MtOtM  Jr.JOO  ft  PkM  Skir#llO  Afeanft.  M  22304 

bH^  OrCMr.  777  14*  »Ml.  Ml  WKHllii.  OC  200«^...^..^^..... 
Sqi  L  OIIMM.  600  M  IM«n  MR  Ml  IMiMta^  DC  20037 .. 
II  Ms flrOMMT  >,  2501  ■  SM.  Ml Wlliimni.  DCa037 
FMM  C  ffCMMr.  M  i  aoHT,  kc  1211 

Hi 

Oi. 

Di 

Dl 


DC  20036- 


OtMrt 
Oi„ 
b.- 
Oi„. 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
DI-. 
Oi-. 
Oi..- 
Oi.-. 
Bl-. 
Di- 
b- 
Di- 
Dl 
Di 
Ol 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di. 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
Di. 


1*10 


Am.  Ml.  #100  OMMthi.  OC  20006.. 


Di-. 
Di.- 

li.- 
Di- 
b.- 
Oi-. 
Di.- 
Di- 
li- 
Bi- 
k- 
b- 
b- 
b-. 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 


EivM/CM 


BOM  kMmtmil,  he. 
UWy  Nuctaf  Wtdi 
Oonmnicitiai  FlanmiOgip 

Amncan  8«  Asai 

AnaiCM  Mne'  Assn 

CiMtand  CMC  Fomlitiai 


Gmp... 


Amricai  ftetH  Haim  Dm.  Aa-CO- 


Amricai  Free  Ttidi  A»,  Inc.. 

BanditUnt).., 

Hondi  North  kwia.  Inc 

ClK9ibnM|lhPDM]'S,  Ific -. 

FM  Rnave  As». 

Ednm  Qictnc  tasMirie.. 


Oiemial  MmifKtinn  Aw.  Ik 

Amricai  Fam  Bmai  Ftdailiai 

Amricae  fo  Tn  Mvm -.. 

Anericai  Cowdl  ol  Uh  towan.  Ik.. 


Faloll    . 

Saita  MMib  Corp . 

EOS  Corpontian 

MQ  CunnwKJtions  Corp.. 


SMpbuilHS  Cowdl  ol  Amria 

Ancrcai  Iml  Priic  AHan  Cam- 

IM  SUMm  SM,  Inc 

GMAHmmtCo. 


Pacnmiicrs  Manlienal  (Mm .. 
i  Convn  (o  Pre 


I  ProtiM  Socal  Secwity.. 


U.S.  loiiie  ol  Snaifs  ImtiMias.. 

Dour  Cornins  Corp 

tatoiutnaTTMaK  t  Ttlq|n«k  Ooipeiliai.. 

CF  Mstrits,  Inc - 

Hans  Coiporation — — — », 

Amricai  lotile  Itactimnf  Assi....—.^. — 

ftnni|(li>aM  (>MBtLi|M  Co 

Control  Dill  Corporation.. 


MT.OD*.  1150  1711  SMri.  Ml 


DC  20036.. 


OHoMe  Hauixtiras  Asa  ol  tlie  USA 

NltiORil  (MKtionm  As»  ol  «»  US 

IWe  Caqany  (Fn:UNIAD  ItadonH  Para  Indepcndana  Total  DoAiw*) . 

bate  Coivan*  (For:WBtin{lwea  Eiectnc  Corp) 

U.S.  lofue  ol  Si«in|s  Institiitions 


National  Assn  d  Realtors 

New  Yorli  Utt  Insurance  Conpav- 
Chemical  Manulactiirers  Assn.  Inc .. 
Amncan  SimAi  Assodation.. 


Amricai  Wannouscnen's  Assodatnn.. 

Natoial  FM  Mministrators  Assn 

SMTant  Institute 

TraosportalKNi  lavyers  Assn — .— . 

Aiace  lor  Capital  Access 

Anaricai  Bus  Assn.. 


American  Businesses  for  Int'l  Trade.. 
American  Clinical  Ijlnratory  Assn. 


American  Family  Lite  Assurance  Co„ 

America)  kst  ol  CofiM  PuUic  Accowtails.. 
American  Soc  ol  Assn  Encutives .. 


Amricai  Soc  ol  Catarart  i  Reltactive  Surfay 

Amricai  Ttudiing  Assns.  hic 

AssKialion  ol  Investmoit  Manafanent  Sales  EanliMS.. 

CaHania  Studait  Luai  Fman  Corp ..- 

Carta  lor  Enmnmoital  Education,  tie 

Oamter  ol  Canmeiteot  tlie  US 

ChanWasle  Mauiement,  Inc 

CMdm'sHaspiU  National  Medical  Carta 

Qty  ol  Mnneapofts — . -. 

Coca^M  Comiiaiy 

Comnilit  LaberatoriKjK 

Corcoran  Muans  Jcnnisai  .———..—..—.»..-•.-. 

OU  Insurance 

Inc.. 


Distia)  Spirits  Coundl  ol  the  US.,  hic. 

Drtal  Bumhan  Lambert,  hic - 

Eastern  Michitan  Univeisity - 

EWmic  Data  Systems  Corp — 

Entasy  ol  Botm - 

Entasy  ol  Ecuador 

Gnoay  Manutacturers  of  America,  tac.. 

HeaHi  Cae  Fnaidng  Study  Group 

Hamepin  County 

HistorK  Landmarhs  tar  living 

Holes  Meacans,  SA . 


tadepenfent  Computer  Consultants  Assn.. 

hiduitrias  Nepomei.  SA  de  C.V 

heurance  Assn  ol  Conecticut 

hiteraatianal  Raoiuet  Spots  Assn 

hnestment  Company  Institute - 

Journal  Newspapers.. 


Kauosaki  liMn  llaisha,  Ud 

MAT..- - 

MocedB^ni  ol  North  Amaica.  he.. 

Marillyndi  t  Ci,  Inc... 

Meacan  Cement  Chamber 

Mia  t  SdnedB  raundal,  hic 

Aoartment  Assn -. 

CwAssocii 


PailicTclesis&arp.. 
Coip.. 


Piudnhal  hnwaice  Co  o(  Anerica..- 

M*  E.  Seagram  i  Sons,  Inc 

Securities  huhstiy  Assn.... — 

Smal  Mwrtises  Coinsel ..- 

SnathHne  BKkmai  Corp 

US.  Tuna  Foundittnn 

Uniled  American  HydrapoMr  Gap — 

Westnghouse  Electric  Corp 

MavMak  Fte  Pnducers  Assn.  kic.. 


500.00 


400.00 
5.144.00 


17,411.04 


2.M0.00 


200.00 
1,500.00 

100.00 
2J42.&3 

750.00 
OMftOO 


SJZSJO 


4J7S.50 


2.000:00 
1.500.00 
12.00191 


3.202.00 
9.562.00 


20ft00 

500.00 

2.500.00 

900.00 


425.50 


2.500.00 


25J7S.00 


mm 


6.400.00 
6,155.63 
4,000.00 
1.250.00 


EJMidHuril 


1.460.00 
1,153.13 
4.209J0 


1.I4SJ7 


1.031.25 


30ft00 
3.900.00 
10.872.50 


1.202.92 


1,000.00 

7.000.00 

301.68 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 


70ft00 


4.186.88 
2,000.00 


1,51175 

12.000.00 

261J9 


1,250.00 


S.00OJIO 
2,000.00 


750.00 

19,000.00 

14.821.00 

1,500.00 

976.00 

1,178.02 

9,781.00 


4,500i)0 


1,000.00 
2,500.00 


338.00 
511.12 


50.00 
313.99 


2,IS0J2 


187.20 


712.46 


63550 
165iO 
17.90 


1,277.65 


2.994.83 


19,978.62 


491.96 


13.50 


36.00 
128.19 


488.29 

200.00 
200.00 


6,441.19 


103.70 


392.00 
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OriNiation  a  hAiiduil  Fii« 


DC  20006.. 


Thomas  A  O'Day.  1629  K  St..  NW.  #1010  Washington,  OC  20006 
Patridi  E.  O'Donndl.  1156  ISIh  St.  NW  Wehngton.  K  20005.... 
J.  Daaa  O'Flahety,  900  17th  St.,  NW  Washngkn,  DC  20006 
Daael  J.  CGrady,  815  16*1  Stmt,  NW,  #408  Wa 

Jan  O'Gialy,  815  16lh  St,  NW  Wahingtan.  K  20006 

Tan  CCrady,  1600  Male  IsM)  AMna.  NW  Washinglai.  K  20036 - 

Batwa  t  O'Haa,  4400  Maarthur  Bhd..  NW  Wshmhin,  K  2000)L.^^.......--..- 

0-IMe  Ashoidai  Lyons  8  Wad,  One  Fint  Natiaial  PJua    Srie  5100  Ckofi,  ft  00603.. 

HidM  A  0'M*y,  4647  Forhes  Bodevad  lanhan.  MD  20706 

OlMMny  8  Myers,  1800  M  SI .  NW  Washingtan.  DC  20036 

Do.. 

Do.. 


JOHtk  01W,  1600  M  SL,  NW  Washinglai.  DC  20037.. 
Srii  E.  am,  1600  M  St..  NW  WlnSighai,  OC  20036.. 


hMi  P.  DIM,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ..-. 

OWI  ail  Ady,  P.C,  1310  19«i  Stnet.  NW  Washingtan.  K  20036- 

Do „ - - 

Do 

Do 

Di:ZIZ™ZZZ--"Z"Z-!ZZZZZZ! 

Do 

De - 

Do - 

Do : 

Do 

Di 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De 

De 

Do 

Di — - 

Do 

Do- 


J.  Dais  07n*,  1120  Cnnectiail  Am..  NW  Washington.  OC  20036.. 
John  t  OTaile.  1899  L  Stmt.  NW  WasMnrton.  K  20036...-....- 
M.  Diaa  OToole,  1000  Wtwi  Bhnl,  #2300  Ariingtan.  VA  22209 .... 


Skphai  E.  07«i,  1660  L  St.  NW  Wohiifton.  dC  20036 . _,_, 

MR.  Ortley,  1331  Pansyhma  AMn«.llW.  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703- 
P»l  C.  OaUey.  50  F  Sheet.  NW  Warting- 
Hary  R.  (Hey.  One  Mdkn  8a*  Carta  1 
Mm  M.  Obu.  1020  19lh  Sheet.  NW,  #700  I. — . 
Thanas  P  OdoaodMr.  1850  M  k.  NW.  #300  \        , 
Thanas  J.  Odai.  1840Wsai  BouhMrd  AiMai.  VA  22201 
-        IW.  #508« 


m  H.  OHbi.  1776  K  Sfatel  NW  W; 
DaiaU  a  Mint,  1120  Canechait  Aw. 
Ogihiy  8  lUlia,  1901  L  Sheet.  NW  Wi 


K  20006- 


DC  20006.. 

WasMnMn,  K  20036- 


lashingttn,  DC  20036 
OKraisM  (  BiOMi,  655  Third  Ammc  Near  Yat.  NY 


10017. 


Fhip  H.  Ob.  1919  Pannhanii  AMnie,  NW.  #400  Washii«ton  DC  20006- 

MidM  D.  Ohlak.  1800  Massadwelts  Aicnue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

ft  Teel  OhMi,  1615  L  Sheet,  NW,  #1320  Washington,  K  20036 

Vm  R.  OMi,  1156  15th  St.,  NW,  #1019  Washington.  DC  20006 

Goahl  L  Obon.  FMshuy  Carter,  ils  3771  MinneMs.  MN  55402 -. 

Ridiad  C.  Obn,  1001  22nd  SI,  NW.  #350  IIMiiMtan,  DC  20037 

Roy  E.  (tan.  260  Matsai  Am  New  York,  NY  10016 -.--.. — 

Oak  (histal,  1201  Pansyhma  Aw.,  NW,  #300  Washngton.  DC  20004 

PNip  C  OHbd.  333  PtainM  Roa)  Edam  NJ  08820 


Oppaihame  Wdff  8  Doaely,  1020  19th  ^  NW.  #400  Washington.  OC  20035.. 

Oaries  J.  Orasin.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Waihinglon,  DC  20005 

Ahrahan  Ortolsky,  1016  16th  Sheet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Ehm  J.  Orly.  m  Cana;hcut  Aw.,  NW,  #800  Washiwton.  DC  20036 .- 

Janes  L  (bbome,  4th  8  Davis  Stmts  P.O.  Ba>  808  Mdlinnvie.  OR  97128 

Divid  S.  Ostahout  1000  Wibai  Boubvad  Aiknitai,  VA  22209 

J.  F.  Otoo.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Wadiingtoi.  OC  20006 ..^-......-.-. 

Kevii  D.  on.  1331  Pansykonia  Awnue.llW.  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703.. 

Kal  Oltoiai.  1800  K  SI,  NW,  #622  Washington.  DC  20006 

CMf  Ouse.  1800  Massatoetts  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

GoK  t  OwrtedL  1101  17th  Stmt,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ja*  W  OwenTM  F  St..  NW,  #1100  WashinatDn.  DC  20001 

Thomas  1.  Owens.  PC  On  12266  Seattle,  WA  98102 

Do.. 


Wayne  Owais,  800  KoneaUt  Buhing  Salt  Lake  Qtv,  UT  84133.. 
KMam  H.  Owns  Jr.  1111  14lh  St..  NW,  #1200  Was' 


lashington.  K  20005 

ill  Ariimton.  VA  22202. 

Joam  M  Oxiey.  1228  17tli  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

P/M  Consuftjng,  Inc.  202  E  Sheet.  NE  Washington.  K  200024923 

Do 

R.  Ray  Paabo,  1667  K  St.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20006 


WiKan  J  Owens.  1745  Jeffersoi  Davis  Highway,  #511 
(niBshinj 


Aibn  SoDlt  PKk,  c/o  Dow  Lohies  t  Afeotson  1255  23rd  StrHt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037- 

M  Pais.  1201  16th  Sheet  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

lee  W  Padeti.  PO.  Bo>  201  Tulsa,  OK  74102 .--.. 

Pagonis  8  OonnHly  Group.  1620  I  Street  NW.  #603  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do - — 

Do — 

Do 

Do 

Di- 
Dt- 
Do„ 
Do- 
Do - 


Abiandio  I  Palados.  110  Manbnd  Avenue,  NE  Washington.  DC  i 
John  M  PalatKllo.  210  UtUe  Falls  Street  Falls  Churdi,  VA  22046 


DC  20002- 


Heniy  S  Patau,  201  N  Washington  St  Alexoidria.  VA  22134.. 

Cindy  GranI  Palbtino.  1101  Vennont  Avenue,  NW,  #405  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Andre*  Painw,  218  D  St.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Beniamn  L  Pahmto.  1629  K  St..  NW  WastangUm.  OC  20006 - 

Do 

Do - - 

Pahmto  8  Carel.  be.  1629  K  St.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Do.. 

Oo- 

Do.. 


Petei  J  Panluso.  7900  Westparii  Drive.  #514  Mdeai.  VA  22102 

Maida  Pape-Daaels.  1201  Pennsyfvania  Aw..  NW.  #250  Washington.  DC  20004 

Pa)ertnad  PxAagini  Coundl.  1101  Vermoit  Aw.  NW.  #411  Washiftan,  DC  2O0OS- 

a  OhWf  Pai^.|.T>etrdBmi  Coundl  170  W  Stole  St.  Trenton.  NJ  08608 

Stqtan  J.hradoe.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washinrton.  DC  20006 

Alai  A  Pakei.  1050  31sl  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Davk)  N  PakB.  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Emptoya/CM 


J.  C  Pamy  Ci.  he .. 


nal  Foreign  Trade  Cnoi - 

Faat  8  AMSavice  Trades  Dept  AR-OO _ 

Mrican  Fad  ol  Laha  8  Congress  ol  bidustnal  Orgaiahato- 

NiImM  RWe  Assn  ul  Amerca —..-.—.—.—. 

Amricai  Soc  ol  Tiawl  Afarts 


AWETS 

/Mubc- 

Dribs  Access  Transit  Cap - 


Holdai  Graifi.  hic  (nnc  Enpt^nr  Bawb  CHmcI).. 

ITT  Corperahon -. 

bvutmeni  Cmpaiy  kshhrte 

Amricai  IWai  Falnta 

Aluhaiy  Owrty  Cam 
BaHTof  New  EnMd-. 
Busiiess  Ramdmb...^ 


Chns{ralt  Industnes.  be 

Commeroal  Unon  hmrance  Cm  .. 


OaMKhcut  Ba*  8  Tnot  Cap- 

Cavail  Acquisihan  Corp.  be. 

Cruise  America  Une.  bic 

Gbss  PKldng  hstihik 

Haoni  Amrica  FoundMai 

Marriott  (>orp 

HassadMselts  Gam  HHpiU- 


New  Engbnd  Deaconess  Hnpital.. 
Northaeston  Muhol  Ub- 


RetaH  bdustry  Trade  Adin  OHMbi- 

Seas  Rabuck  8  Co 

Tens  Utihes  Co 

US.  Footial  LeafM 

USX — 

Amricai  Bates  Assn.. 


Amricai  Assn  ol  Aibahsaig  Agenoes- 

Northrop  ^Uf 

(Senenl  Motois  Oorp... 
Assn  ol  r 


44U0 

13J63.72 

OSfttO 

l&M 


i»m 
2jaftoo 


tiiftio 


3.4RftOO 


USftM 


3J00J0 


MOOjOO 


vsmm 


IMOR  BMk  NA  mJ  IMktt  NriiOMl  Ovp .. 

U  S  West.  Inc. 

Grant  Thornton..... — ... 

Nahool  M*  Producers  Federation — 

OwoB^lonang  Fiberglas  Coipoiatiai 

Direct  Seing  Assocutnn 

American  Bankers  Assn 


MuhHl  Signal  Ctiip 

SM  Servn  Carter  tasttuto 

Natiaial  Raal  Ehdnc  CoopaattM  Aoi . 

"      t  Co,  be 

Uj  Bwt  SugaAsa 

PMsbury  Company — 

Dynabdiai  Corporahoo 

Americai  Paper  bstihite.  be 

Tens  Air  Corp.  etal.. 
CartrdDatot 


Korean  FoohMar  E^nrters  Assn.. 
Handgun  Contral.  be.. 


Nahoial  Fm  ol  Fedaal  Emptoyees. 
AbdSgnal.  be 


NMiaial  Assn  ol  Mutual  beuraice  Cos.. 
AM  Signal.  bc/Bauki  Aauspace  Sector.. 


Brofliahoad  ol  Raiway  Airtne  8  Sbandip  Ctota- 

National  Assn  of  Mandadureis 

US  Federaton  of  Smal  Businesses,  bc- 


Natnnal  Rural  Ebctnc  Cnverabw  Asa .. 

American  Aaknes.  toe -....-.—. 

taiencai  Hospital  Assn 

Dola  Savings  Bank,  et  a - 

hwb  Sbdki  McBroom.  (lor  Ptainhfls/WPPSS  SecoiNes...)- 

Utoh  Power  8  Lrtit  Co — 

American  Dental  Assn 

MawlK:tued  Housing  hisUtuto 

Ail  Coidrtioning  Contiactots  ol  Amain 

Syscon  Capemon 

Taley  Corporahon ..—..—.—..— — — . 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Padhc  (jip 

Algoma  SM  Corp.  lU ~. 

National  Educatnn  Assn 

Pvbta:  Sbvix  Co  of  ( 


LSiftlO 

2.00ft0l 

TtOJO 

imm 

4.0t2.M 


4IU1 
Mi4 


ISft47 


ZZSlSI 
22ft3l 


IISM 


MM 


ixtua 


IJDUM 


2.soo.n 


IOOjOO 
6I7JD 


1.717.00 


200.00 


8.047.05 
1.124.16 


LOOftOe 


375.00 


2SJI0 
2.125.00 


42.1Sft00 


Algana  SM  Cap.  Ih).  el  at.. 

Brawn  Bonn  (^ 

Bumugls  Wefcem  Co 

DowOmKalUSA 

Fox  Tidmotogy.  be 

he. 


Hohday  Corp.. 

Manainient  Oonpensahai  Gmp- 

Nahona  woagRMwrs  wa 

Nerd  Resources  Corp 

US  ConmitteetorUNICEF.. 


American  Cong  on  Survey  8  Mapp./Amr  Soc  o)  Photognmmlqr.. 

Retired  Olfcers  Assn — 

A  H  Rdws  Co 

Eavinnmartal  Pohcy  hsiihite . 


Bushess  Enotives  In  Nahonal  Secaily,  he. 

Europe*  Community 

NotnSweet  Co.. 


Anwricai  Soc  of  Conposers  Authors  8  PldiirtiiH  — 
Contra  Costa  Buiktng  8  Constnctnn  Trades  Candl- 

RJR  Nabisco 

Southan  CaMonua  Rapid  Transit  Distrid 


Natiaial  Coilecttoners  Asa  ol  the  U.S... 


CH2MHia.. 


American  Petrolewn  Inshtub — 

New  Yorii  Slodi  Euhaige,  be — 

Assodatai  of  Trial  lawyers  d  Amrica.. 
Edrsoi  Electric  Institote 


1,000.00 

10.40 

2.491.00 


naxi 


37.01 


3l4.il 


iUt 

1.0M.2I 
9.7t7it 


niJ3 
NftM 


2SJi 


2.700.00 


14.551.00 


40.687.50 


3.00ftl0 


lOjOOJI 
9.76il4 


200.00 

131.46 

4J00.00 

IftOOftOO 


54.000.00 


22,000J0 
12.000.00 
lS.flOO.00 


750.00 


5.000.00 


2SJ0O.0I 


2.12101 


850  00 


lOOJO 


la-rtoa 
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wi'Sii'mliiliiiS/Sliiliri^^ 


ta  IL  hn«,  MIS  ISM  Ofil,  #1240 
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OC  20036 
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GmnI  Ehdric  to.. 
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Ami  Amtnci,  Inc 

Ata  Amoica.  ltd 

Akanki  t  BMm,  tac 

AtaMM  Oonitny  il  Amain — 

Aneioi  Bmdcxstaii  to,  kc. 


AMrioa  tonmss  01  Smqiai  t  Mwiii  • 

Amricai  &9RSS  to — 

Ainaica)  tamm  Asst .. 


Amaicai  Moiialianal  Autanlah  DMin  Asai .. 

Anetai  MailiM  Assi 

Mioicai  Prife  nwv  As» 

Aaootai  o(  PniieaaMi  FMit  Attendails...... 
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Coaftiai  on  State  Use  laas.. 

CotoiAa.  Inc 

CamattR  ol  Railniid  Skiivin. 

CaivdBtaid  toqnatiai 

CaHMMal  Ral  oonaatm 

toiMil  ol  Gndok  Sdnob 

Craaky  Maitnie  Corp 

Qyoile,  tac 

DHtar  ActJon  Associatni.. 


Dtaltai  tadBtiy  Sue  Slaataris  tonnitte  (D6S0. 

Dii^  F«  Shwers,  ltd 

BO.  UmW 

Fiat  Caittai  Itakaii.  SJ>A 

FiiHty  tawstos 

Flint  Industnes • — 

FftHtan  to  Adwrtise  CmMai 

Fuji  PWo  Fitai  USA.  tac 

Gownmait  ol  Ictlaod 

Hitada  Saks  Coip  ol  America 

HoMDniHosaitai. 


E  F  Huttoi  Lite  htairance  OonaMir.. 

tasMteol  Soap  Iron  &  Steel,  tac 

takrmafics,  tac — . 

taMStment  Parlna  Assn .. 

C  tadusljai 


Raise  Atanmiffl  6  Oanicil  Cap. 

Kaiwrnd  USA  Corporatiai 

Laord  Frere  A  to 

lioelt  Grow,  Inc. 

Utton  tadusUas,  tac 

Ion  Amaica  FInanal  C^p 

loop.  tac.. 
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■cmpaiun  i 
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MhImI  Baalit  Life...... 
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USA  Cap.. 


Natkal  Assn  to  Facip  Staknt  Affairs 

Natiaial  Assn  ol  tadepoidBil  Cofefes  t  UnmrsiliR. 

Naliaial  toMe  Triewson  Assn,  tac 

Nationii  Qfpafli  to — — 

(Maul  nirine  Manifadinn  Assi 

Nataml  Soft  Driot  Assi — 


Nca  Ftaccss  to 

Nea  Tall  lite  tasorana  to 

NOnMrn  tamorwa  nMcr  nfenqr.. 

NatkMskm  Hotial  Uk 

NEC  EkcHonics  (USA)  tac 

Ontyo  USA  Cap 
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Do.. 
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Do.. 
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Andrea  R.  Pad,  1175  be  Street.  HW.  #940  Wlsltai|tai.  K  20006  _ 
Pad  Hasttafs  Janlsky  i  Waliei.  lOSO  Comcticut  A««m,  NW,  #1200 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Paul  lSe^''wiM"iiaim''t  to^ 

Do 

Do - — 

Ot  „ 

lany  L  Padtt.  2111  Bwdaaa  AMnue  Akandrii.  VA  22314 

Rictod  A  Paysor,  1415  Eferidpe  Pw«e  W.  #135  SL  Unis,  MO  63017 

tarn  PtasBi,  422  First  Stroet.  St  #208  WasiiinMon.  K  20003..^^. 

RiEsel  H  Peasai,  1156  15*  Stiael  NW,  #1015  Washtajton,  DC  200«.. 

Peaan  aid  Pipkai,  tac,  422  first  Street.  SE.  #201  Wasfatlai.  U  20003 

F  COki  Paase,  Iran  Hase  Pat  Hath  ftfcrica.  MA  01862 

Janes  M.  Piirce  Jr.,  1016  \m  Slieel.  NW  Wastaitton,  K  20036 

Le^tnn  Pelam.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Wastwi«ton.  DC  20036 .. 


I  tonki  1400  S  Joyce  Street  Ariiiwlor,  VA  22202... 

Eki  Peltz,  1511  »  SI .  NW,  #723  Wiskngton.  DC  20005 

Hunlierto  II  Pent.  1155  IStH  SI,  NW  Wadawtoi,  DC  20005 

MaiacI  Paia.  80  F  Street.  NW  Waslan|ton,  K  20001 

Paanykaaa  Powr  i  Urtl  to.  2  N  9tli  St.  Atkntotm,  PA  1810K 
Grciay  M.  Pensabene,  1667  K  St,  NW,  #600  Waskmton.  K  20006.. 


I  Real  Estate  Assn.  1101  17tti  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Bahai  (.  Paiuet.  1311  Qancy  St.,  N£  Washtagtai,  OC  20017^ 

Den  E  Paetaun,  1501  Wisai  Btnd.,  #600  ArSrtai,  VA  22209....^... 

Victor  J  Pani  Jr .  1776  Massxhusetts  Am..  NW  Washtaetoi,  DC  20036 

Janes  W.  Potiais,  1  Beam  Street.  Rm  2200  Boston,  MA  0210S 

Patuns  Coie,  1110  Vamoit  Aw ,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Gary  J  Periiinson,  453  New  krsey  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Pntason  (  Associates.  453  New  Jersey  Aw,  S£  Wishingtoii,  OC  20003. 

Ernest  Michael  Paky,  112  St  Clair  Aw ,  W.,  #504  Toronto.  Onlacn  M4»  2y3 

kflty  L  Perimai,  1615  H  St.,  NW  Washtaglai,  DC  20062 

Kate  M.  Pary,  1785  Massathisetts  Awnoe,  NW  Washeigton.  DC  20036 

Susai  Pary,  1025  Coaacticut  Awmie,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Mat  Pertschuk,  2054  Uniwrsity  Aw.,  #500  Batdw.  CA  94704 

Johi  J  Pesch,  3422  Stoneyhrae  Dnw  Fafc  Church,  VA  22044 

PMbs  S  Pekr,  1331  Pennsylvaia  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Geoffrey  t  Peterson.  1250  Eye  St ,  NW,  #900  Washawlai.  DC  20004 

1*5  L  Peterson,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Waskngton.  DC  20006 

May  B  Peterson,  1660  L  St,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 _ 

May  Jo  Peterson,  1957 1  Street,  NW  WaJington,  K  20006 .^...... 

Pelesai  Engberg  &  Petesoi,  1730  M  St,  NW,  #907  WaskMtnJC  20036 

Siisai  F.  P^kms,  1625  «  Sheet.  NW,  #750  Washiajai,  DC  20006..^^.. 
- "»,  #l«l  WasknglBi,  K  20005. 


Michael  J  FWrina  Jr ,  1110  Vanaait  Avenue,  NW, ,    .  

Petiokam  Matitters  Assn  ol  Amenca.  1120  VOmait  Aw.,  NW,  #1130  Washngtai,  DC  20005. 
Stqdiai  Pelry,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washtafkn,  K  20036.. 


EvHyn  A  Pebdiek.  Patlason  Bekknu  Webb  8  Tykr  31!  Rocfceklkr  Plan  New  Yat.  NY  10112. 
Bri»  T.  My,  1901  L  St.,  NW,  #702  Washngtai,  DC  20036 


AmMk  Pehs,  takmat'l  tastthite  ol  Hunan  Asset  Ace  1966  Mdbnky  Street  Ckawahr,  a  33S7S.. 

Peysn  Asiociaks,  tac,  1000  Vamnt  Stroet.  NW,  #400  Nahnftoa.  OC  20005.- 

Do 

Do - 

Do - - - 

Do. 
Do. 


OC  20005. 


Sueaaie  Pfifhria«.  1350  Nw  Yoli  Awaue,  NW,  #400  IMnta.  H 

Stawn  J.  Ptisttr,  1000  Caawtioit  Awnoe,  NW  WasMon.  D(r200% . 

Jane  R.  Phakn.  1100  Caaactiait  Awnrn,  NW,  #535  WashnfUi,  K  20036^ 


Phamaxuhcal  Maiufacbnis  Assn,  1100  15th  Street,  IM  WaJB«gn,  DC  20005.. 

Mashal  A  Phar,  6103  Adranhdi  AmaMo,  TX  79106 ^...;,^. 

Deaas  J  Phekn,  1401  New  Vat  Awnue,  NW,  #400  Washnghn,  OC  20005 


Oo.. 


May  Fraices  Phelpi.  1050  Coawtoit  Aw,  NW,  #760  Waskagttn,  K  20036.. 

Wiam  C  FMps.  2929  Alen  Pakway  Hniskn,  IX  77019^^ 

Babaa  FHiB,  2000  M  SI,  NW,  #230  Washngtai,  DC  20036 .- 

Bend  R.  PH|ps  m,  PC.  Boi  4267  Tmka,  US  66604 ^^^ 

Deboah  H.  FMys,  1155  21st  Street,  MV,  4th  R  Washngtan.  U  20036 

Deinti  B.  Phdivs,  IW  Fafcrjl  Street  Bostoi.  MA  02110 

Do  — 

Patricia  Lyaa  Plaips,  12907  MeMh  Laie  Fairfax,  VA  22033,,. 


&  PMMps,  417  Sixth  Street,  St  Washngtai,  K  20003.. 


Emidoye/GM 


Pearson  taveitwaili,  LU „... 

Piowr  Ekcbnacs  (USA),  tac ..., 

Pubtc  Uhttks  Depaftment 

Reakr's  Dint  Assi,  tac — 

Relad  tadvSy  Trak  Adioi  (Miai.. 

Relad  Tax  (Jonmitke .- 

Rice  Mdlirs'  Assi — ... 

dacramcMo  nnac  uaaiy  imra — .. 

Saaai  Ekdnhcs  Cop... 

Saaya  Ekdiaacs.  tac —— . 

Shap  EkcboKS  Gap 

SMtOilto. 


Snadakss  Tobaxo  Caael.  he. 

Sony  Corp  of  Amenca 

Squhb  Corpaaticn 

State  ol  LA.  Oept  ol  ( 

Sidtaitate  of  (taiai 

Teac  Corp  of  America.. 
Toshla  Amenca.  tac... 

TM  USA  Cap 

U.S.  Lhes.. 


USA  Guitnn/Fishai  Viael  ni«i||h|. 

Union  Canp  Corporalkn 

Unioi  Pacific  Corp 

Unlary  Tax  Canpai|n 

US  JW  torporabon.. 


41.75 


2,410.00 


350.00 
1.075.00 

"43.60 

1,191.65 
751J0 


MM 

use 


360.00 


763JS 


W.N 

37.10 
45il5 
235.45 


1.650M 


Yanaha  Ekctroiics  Cop,  USA 

Gun  t  Western  Manageinat  Caapaa..... 
Asanalal  Lih  Ins  Grov  Natl  WqiaUa 

CaMat  tonvaiy 

GAF  torporaboi 

tattr-Cai  Seciaity  Systems,  tac 

bMsab  Motors  (;pfp,  USA 
OgMhorpe  hare 
PMippBieSuga  I  . 
Secuity  Lite  of  (kme 

CoAtaklRnai,  kc... 

NEC  Corp  anoNEC  America,  he.. 
Paafic  Assets  Hohk«s,  LP. 


75  State  Street  Umikd  Paheship — 

NaboiH  Spa  t  Pan  tasbbrie - 

Fast  Capital  Asaoates  -  Gatany,  he. 

Embassy  ol  SaMi  Africa — 

J.  C  Pwney  to  tac — 

Embassy  of  SouOi  Africa 

Bosba  a«l  Maine  Corp,  el  aL - 

Naboial  Fed  ol  Fakral  Enphyw 

Common  Cause. 

Help,  tac 

Hawaiian  Saga  PlaMas'  Aiai 

Briskl4l|esto. 


Amercan  Fed  ol  Gowmaait  EmpfaiMS. 


Sana  Fe  Soithan  Pailic  Cap. 


Ameicai  Soc  to  The  Prewntiai  of  Craelly  to 

MrXoidnnhng  8  Retrigaabai  tasbbite 

Wghvay  Uses  Fakraboi  to  Sakly  8  Motatly 

Nabaiai  Assn  of  Bond  Laayes.  el  aL 

Aerospan  tadustnes  Assn  of  America,  tac  — 

BoHngCaqany 

-  '   MNathen,  kc 


Burta^tonl 
Kootznooaoo,  tac. 

Ormat  Systems,  tac — — 

Boieiicial  Maiaganait  Corp  ol  Amaica. 

Beneficial  Management  Cop - 

Caodiai  Coaibai  oi  Aad  Rata 

Ckambn  of  Conanerct  of  the  US 

Naboal  Trust  to  Historic  Presevaboi... 

American  Bus  Assn 

toericais  to  NaiiaMwr^'  Kghb -. 

Nathflp  Corp — 

Goaral  Ekctric  Co... 


13400 

11.15 

7.200.00 


1321iS 


1.74100 


2.41SjN 


139.45 


15.000.00 


1.6W.4I 
5J93J0 


500.00 
1.41192 

2.706Vli0 


l.t2SiH 


DstM  Spirils  CnanI  of  the  Ui.,  he. 

Food  Matabag  hsbtuk — 

Goaral  Motors  Cop... 


Asaaiatod  Goiea  Cartractors  ft  tmm.. 

Federated  Research  Corp 

MaMk  Corpoatnn 

Cosmetic  Todetry  8  Frapan  Assi,  lac... 


IWanal  Rural  Ekcbic  OHpaAc  Asai . 
N.  tadustnes,  tac.. 


tatomaboial  Assn  ol  Dribig  toUracton .. 


Depatiaeit  of  Pabbc  Propety 

Metro     

Metropolitan  Tokdo  Coisorbaa... 
New  Yat  State  Bridge  Authailr.. 
RegiaalTraBilAiMnnty.. 


SailbiasMn  Pensyhomi  Tranil  Aalkaily.. 

Ikw  Yot  Pnae  Mkaily 

Rattaal  Retail  Medanis  Asai 

MAPCO,  tac 


Sotfiaesteni  PuUk  Service  to.... 

Naboial  Fool  Piooessos  Asai 

Pacfc  Staked  Processors  Asa.. 

Uhoi  Oil  to  ol  Ciitonia 

Ameicai  Gonra  CeporabOL 

TMlcato  Nebmat  of  Amaica — 
Kaoas  Ekdric  Coipeahias.  he. 
Oaaral  tasbaaod  arpeittaL„ 

Badi  of  BMtoa  Cepoatai 

fwi  Kabaal  Badi  of  Borioi. 
NaianI  AssB  of  State  / 


toFartOiMabmi. 


Pad  J  flliix.' c/obiMioiines  8  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washngka.  K  20037 .. 

Oai  Phytkyoi,  1771  N  SI,  NW  Washntton,  tt  20036 —-:■■  ri-iiiri- 

Padttk  Cndco*.  1100  Coaacbcut  Sniiie,  NW,  #530  Wasiiriai,  DC  20036 

naadae  M.  PaR».  1300  Natt  17th  St.,  #300  Artagkn,  VA  228)9-3l99 — 


Asodaton  of  Vm  PngiaB  8  Ocotortoial  HeaMi  8  SiMy. 

Assocaboi  of  Uawesily  Eaiiamaalal  Haallh  CaMas 

Metal  Trades  DqarbaaM,  AR-CIO 

Dolasco,  he.. 


mat 

2.400.00 


2.617.50 
22U0 


100.00 

2.on.N 

4S0J0 

"Tmm 

22M.00 
SOOOt 


UMI 


47IM 


13XIM 


\.msi 


W.M 

4Ji« 


7iH 
MlM 


SM.00 
510.60 


20j4in 


is.0N.n 

7X000 
31.750.00 

4.500.00 
UMLOO 

6.000.00 


2,000.00 
3370.00 
22,940.45 
4.209.75 
3,750.00 
7300.00 


i2.on« 

1342.03 


Nabauf  Assn  ol  Braadcasias. 

Babmoe  Gas  8  EkctrK  to 

ADAPSO.  the  Conpuki  SofhHn  8  Saaioas 


6M.M 
10,13M0 
431030 
4.27Ut 
3SU3 


13IM0 
33SJI 


SL4S 
3936 

57.90 
136.90 
4.99 
70731 
IS9.71 


16140 

4;l» 

100.00 
760.00 


7302.91 

15231 

100 


4M.II 

467.09 
(t2J4 


mm 

1S1I4 
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OF  MMMM  RHI 


i«i 


9Mt  F.  fmm  Mm.  UMrt.  BrtMl  I  Iki 
taw  M I  Ont  I200TW  SL.  W.  #100* 


K  MOOl  ...    — 

i<«  I  si.  m,  #nn 

K  20036- 


K  20031.. 


Bl.. 


1 1  fW«.  IIM  3W  SM.  M 


I.  00  20007.. 


Mn  Mta  I  SmTiWiSTK  #1100  WS«U.  DC  20006 


K  20004-1703.. 


taKin* 

MlMMl$cHM««WriSOO! 
b 


flUMK  DC  20036 
4SRnlSMr3.#2« 


U  20003.. 


IM  T«Mi  1000  Snri  Amh  SmOH.  IW 10104 


Di- 
li. 

h- 
k. 
Bi- 
ll- 
Oi. 


I L  nUM.  2000  I  SL.  M,  #200  HMMgiL  ( 
,  kc,  4510  brtnid  UMSTTX 


DC  20036.. 


7«14. 


Mm  c  rMniiiai  umj^  #ioo  mm.  « 97201 ... 

N|i  «.  HwTinO  MM  MiiO  Ak.  M.  #213  KnIiiVtai.  DC  20036.. 
Sito  MSMiLaiO  ■  SM.  M.  #010  WllMllii.  DC  20037-. 

Ma  K  tmtmJK  IM  MMa  HMm.  IX  7702^ 

M  &  MM.  iO  F  SM,  W.  #1100  WiiIMdi.  DC  20001 - 

M»  hML  IIM  L  SI.  TK  na  Will  rt».  ft  20036..;^. 

JSU  FAa  se  F  SM,  M  #iiooliiiiiiiiii.  dc  20001 

Sm  mm.  M  MnhSM  Sa  Faii5a[a  94107 „.„ 


^  I M*.  190) ISM. Mr 
NMthtoillSS' 
Mrta  1mm.  lOSO 
Mb  F.  Mta.  130 1 


DC  20049 

#11» 
IM,  #1100 


It  T.  Mm,  161S  L  Stat.  Mr.  #1210 


SI  OMMm.  DC  20003 
13»  6  St.  Mr  #l003Wl 


K  20036... 
DC  20036.. 


WnMfloiL  I 
■.DC  20036 


K  20006.. 


.ta  1209  SM1.IM  91111.. 

Cari  Ma  M>.  1000  CMkM  Im,  IM.  #1002  WM«Im.  DC  20006 

M>  M#l  Mm  t  ktm.  41  SM  HM  SM  CMta.  OH  4321S 

DiH  MMik  »  F  StaL  Mr,  fllOOWaMki.  K  20001 

Ol*  M  FWh.  122  C  Stat  Mr.  #100  IMilfln.  DC  20001 

Mi  tmt  MMr,  IIS  16III  SI.  Mr.  #706  WaMtoi.  K  20006 

M«ttMilFnailll^*|f.  IllOVennaHAw.  NW.  #1050  WislH|lM.  K  20005.. 
Oi 


b- 
b- 
Dt.. 
Di.. 


Mh  I.  IMt,  IIS  im  St.  Ml  NMwlH.  DC  20006 

FiilMt  W.  Mn  ■.  223  IWtfc  Cnto  Palnray  P  0  Boi  S9000  Aflaita,  U  30331. 

blM  I.  PIMJ  Jr..  1101  Ilk  SL,  IM  WalMflan.  DC  20036 

tato  Smp  DmHH  6  Fam.  1600  M  Stat  IM.  7tli  Fkn  Waslwigtm.  DC  20036 

IMrt  L  Ml  101  W  An  MMon.  MA  02244 

Ma)  laa  PMbi.  1012  14tk  SIimL  Ml.  #403  Wmnitaii.  DC  2000S.. 


0«..... 

Vtati  Bk  t  mm.  173S  M  Yak  Awwe.  NW.  #500  WMflai.  DC  20006 

Ot _ _ 

Oi                    „                       _ 

b     

1^ 

b.... 

b--. 

Oa.. 
Di.. 


IMi  A.  Pmty.  1615  H  SImL  IM.  #20C  Wislnftoii.  DC  20036 

ima  H.  Prex.  PO  Soi  11241  Monte.  TN  37919 

■Mat  V.  Pm.  1150  Comectiait  Awnt.  MW.  il>600  Wasti«|tin.  DC  20036.. 
Pikica  Pndi,  1129  20tk  SL.  Ml  Wmnitai.  K  20036 _ 


EnptoifirAJM 


IMtid  BretMogd  oi  CapaMaj  1  iMes  ol 

ITV  Cap,  0  il 

Dm  I  BmbM  Cap 


IntBx  HoUmis  (Bamd^  Lid..— ..—...-.... 

Lee  Entapiises  •  C*lt-Cb 


Seojritiis  Metn  Assi... 
Sii|a  Sftfole 


Mantiis! 


So  RMsCaponlm.. 
Natiaiil  Assn  ol  Mawbdmn... 
D  L  Beqa  AssodalK,  Inc. — 

Pfiw.  >K...... ..^^^^^ 

Tcfflis  Raiires  di  Anlaw .. 


IWiaiil  Ctt  Teknsioi  Assn.  he.. 
Mnsy  ol  SaMi  Airia.. 


Caitnl  Cand  gl  nofil  t  Hadi  Tite  ol  AMu.. 

Hoom  Vifer  Tribe 

Mikjli  Mai  Tribe -. 

NMjo  NatmH  ItaWi  Fouidiliai.  Inc 

IW  Uke  Ba«l  ol  Chi|«em  IndHns 

Roeebid  Siou>  Tribe 

Sirt  Sle.  Mme  CMniaa  Tribal  Candl -. 

Tidiip  Tribes  ol  wSiifin 

Ulipei(Mk  Inupat  Corp.. 


Ainericsn  College  ol  Emcricncy  PbyacaK.. 


nacQ,  he 

BraM  t  M  he........... 

Poice  EmcuIm  Bemdi  Fonm.. 

Cotanbi)  GuH  Traaaissiai  Co 

AiMricai  HostiW  Assn -. 

RBRSvsict  Assn  ol  Ancnca 

Americai  Hospital  Assi 

Esprit  de  Con)-. 


AflMncai  Assn  ol  Retind  Pasms 

Securit*  Paanc  Ibtiaiil  Badi 

B*a  I  HosMler  (Fa:ltotli  CoHl  Cabh,  IM).. 
McMJows  RtcoMfy  ContB ..........»»»»......■ 


MetapoMai  lite  I  Affiiatid  On 

Wiidiie'lei^^'Fiiridd 

Coalition  lor  Eminnnental  Ewtb  Man .. 

Amencai  Itqiital  Assn 

Concemed  Wonen  tv  Amenca 

United  Steehnriien  ol  Amoica 

American  Cnndl  on  Education „ 

Association  ol  American  UnMfsities _. 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital 

Bear  Steams  %  Co 

Belz  Investment  Co „ 

Bernstein  Carter  t  Deyo 

Coalition  tor  Competitian .. 


Coaitm  for  Enployment  T)nn|b  Eqnrts 

CoHidl  ol  State  Hnsini  Aienoes 

Federal  Natioial  HoftpR  ten 

Flood  Cootiol  Adnsny  Connttee 

Intemalional  Tdecommunications  Sateile  Ortaniiatitn.. 

Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc 

Liebeinian  Corp 

Masvirhwtts  Housing  Tinance  I 
National  hwstmenl  Devetopment  \ 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

Protect  on  the  Federal  Social  Me.. 

Sliea  &  Gardner 

Starrett  Housing  Corp 

SKW  Atys.  he - 

Uitan  Properties.. 


Westingliouse  Electric  Corp 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  i  Congress  ol  hdustrial  Orgaiiizailan.. 

Siemens  Energy  I  Automation.  Inc 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Dollar  Bank.  Federal  Savings  Bank  „ 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

US  Student  Assn 

Alaska  Loejers  Assn „ 

American  leat  Institute — 

American  Nudeai  Insurers 

American  F'residenl  Lines „—...-.-.—...........-.— 

Bdknglam  CoU  Storage 

Boeing  Company „ 

Calista  Corp 

Counal  d  AmencanFlag  Slap  Operators 

Counal  on  Research  t  ledinotogy „ 

COMPAn - 

Data  General  Corp „ — 

Design  Professionals  Coaktion „ 

Grant  County  Public  Utility  District 

Hudson  Waterways 

Kelkigg  Company 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

McDonnel  Douglas  Corp „ 

Moore  McCofmack  Resources.  Inc.. 


Mutual  Atomic  Enern  Liability  Underwriter;.. 
National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance.. 

Port  oi  Seattle 

Proiessioial  Services  Council 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America.. 


Snohomisli  County  Public  Utikty  District  No.  1.. 

Spokane  County 

Siinmai  Shipping,  Inc 

Templeton  fiowft  Fund.  Ltd 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co - 

Transportation  Insbtule 

Tri.Qly  Industrial  Devekipment  Council „. 

Unncrstty  ol  Michigan  Hospitals 

University  o(  Washington 

Western  Airfnes.  Inc _ 

Amoco  Corporation „... 

Siena  CM) 

BrownineFerris  Industries.  Inc 

Fnandar  Accounting  Foundahon 


314SO.0O 

■■■2,iso6'.oo 


2.750.00 


12100 


1.1S7.00 


5.66150 

1.971.00 

905.40 

903.00 

570.00 

4.040.00 

3,603.00 

210.00 

U23.00 

5SI.60 

2,292.00 


4.47S.00 
M'tt 


2.000.00 

46731 

3.334.00 

95.00 


1.000.00 
'■5,d».32 


4,019.12 
1.000.00 
9,952.59 


753.00 


9.174.00 
9.145.00 


2,112.00 


2,233.00 
13,K3.72 


925.00 


2.230.00 


1,095.00 


2.985.00 
135.00 


135.00 


1.300.00 


1.500.00 

2.755.00 

4,500.00 

350.00 


40.00 


252.30 

"ho.m 


12.00 


204.10 
44.W 
519.65 


286.00 
300.00 


6,002.46 

■'2,637.31 

■2.5i5.T4 
197.94 


94l.n 


25.61 
635.00 
300.00 


963.72 


265.00 
36.18 
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Organzation  a  Individual  Fihig 


Joel  Pntdiard,  Bo(le  t  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW,  #900  Washmgton.  DC  20005. 

lory  t  Pritchen,  5410  Gnwenor  Ln .  #120  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

Pio^Je  COAC  12.  PO  Bm  7145  Ma*  Pak,  CA  94025 -... 

Syihey  Piotet.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #900  WashimrtBi.  DC  20005     

Sturt  E.  Piodor  Jr .  2626  Pnnsylvaiia  Ave.,  NW  Washingtai.  DC  20037 


Piolatsiai^  Maiageis'  Assn,  PO  Bw  7762,  Bai  Fraddh  Statioi  Washingtai,  K  20044., 

Profit  Shaing  Camdl  ol  Amaica,  20  N  Wacker  Drive  Chicago.  B.  60606        

PniKt  Advisoy  Grow.  1029  Vamoit  Ave..  NW.  #160  WaAnftoi.  DC  20005 

Propnelay  Assodaboi.  1150  Caatctiail  Ave .  NW.  #1200  Washin|t«i.  DC  20036 

Pnskauer  Rose  Goetz  t  Ma«Msohn.  300  Pak  Avoiue  New  Yak.  Iff  10022 

Prohd  the  hmoil  Inc.  451  South  Indana  Stnet  Moiresv*.  M  46151 

Prufenbi-Bache  Sawities.  Inc,  100  Gok)  SI  New  Yok,  NY  10292 

Janes  C  Pruitt.  1050  17lh  St..  NW.  #500  Washnfoi.  DC  20036.. 


Pubic  CWloi  Healtb  Rtseadi  Gnup.  2tX)0  P  St .  NW,  #700  Washmgtoi,  DC  20036 .. 

Pubfc  En<4oyee  Depalment,  AR-OO,  815  16th  SI .  NW  Washmgtoiv  DC  20006 

Public  En^toya  Baielits  Comal,  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washii«ai.  DC  20036    . 

Public  rimba  Purdiasas  Groip,  610  SW.  Bnadway,  #608  ftrtjaLOR  97205 

Ph^i  N  Putzzi  Jr .  1000  16tti  Street.  NW.  #800  WKhMtan.  K  20036 — 

David  E.  Pufcn,  1650  II  Street,  NW,  #750  Washintha.  DC  20006 

John  R  Pureell.  204  E  Street.  NE  Washii«rtoi.  DC  20002 

Robot  M.  Purall.  2940  16lh  SI.  #202-2  Sai  Fraosta.  CA  94103;^ 


WHkan  E.  Puisley,  1025  Camctioil  Avenue,  NW  Washinglai.  DC  20036 

Sue  f  Purvo.  PO  Bo«  U042(d2ti|  SI  Petersburg.  FL  33733 

Ea1eW.Putii»m.»«wisooiinAi^^  

Howad  Pyle  IB,  4930  Quebec  SI,  NW  Washmgtoi,  DC  20016 •■^■.■;^-- - 

Rgbat  N-  Pyle  I  Assodatas.  1701  K  SL.  NW.  #1004  WasMifkin.  DC  20007 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 

kilm  R°°(iuite'Jr'.;iorit»l^^ 

I  A.  Qunlai.  3045Riva  Rd.  Rhia.  MD  21140 - 


Do.. 


bnptayer/Oenl 


Mematnnal  Telecommuncahais  Satelbte  Orgaiata- 
Hechaiical  Conliaclors  Assn  ol  Amenca,  he 


DntlM  Spirits  Council  ol  the  US.,  hc- 
Naboial  TekphoK  Coopoabw  Am 


Taooeihe.. 


BtlMehem  Steel  Corp 

Mamlle  Corporahoi „ - 

National  Fronn  Food  Assoaaboi.. 


Neighboi-To-NegMn  Actnn  Fund. 
SMOilCo... 
Flonda  Power 
Fkirida  ^ogress 


Amahanated  TraisH  Unioi,  Aa-CD.. 
HoSiiUcMii 


Ug^ing  A  Pnw  Conpaiy... 

Geranatec  he - 

Elkem  Metals  Company — 

hdq)endent  Bakers  Aiai - 

Strateo - 

Welch  Fools.  Inc.. 


HaioM  P  Qunn  Jr ,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW,  #525  Washjjglai.  DC  20005 .. 

Gewge  Grenry  Raab.  2000  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thaesa  RaM.  1771  H  Street.  NW  Washh^.  K  20036 

CMtod  Raba.  One  McDoiakl's  Plaza  Oak  Bnnk.  IL  60521 

Steve  Rabin.  1901  I  Sheet,  NW.  #320  Washir^ton.  DC  20036.. 


Aia'bdmT'1266'New  Hanvshn  Ave .  NW.  #f35  Washmtai,  DC  20036 
Radh  I  Associates,  he,  \M  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW  Waslai 


.  K  20036.. 


Raio  OHcos  Unoi  -  PAC.  P  0  Boi  6543  Annapoks.  MD  2140! 

W.  A.  Ralziewia  400  First  Street.  NW  Washingtoi.  DC  2000L. 

Tess  A.  Rae.  1001  Pamsyhraua  Ave..  NW  Washmgtoi.  DC  20004 .^ •.•i;-ir";vT"--;yiSlS" 

j£  D  Raftaei  Uw  Olfices  ol  John  D  Raflaei  499  Soith  Capitd  St.,  SW,  #407  Washngloi,  K  20003.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


lawa  A.  Rahal.  2033  M  SM,  NW,  #900  WasMnMm,  DC  20(06.^^.... 
Roderic  W  Rahe  Jr..  1015  15th  Street,  NW.  #802  Washington.  K  20005.. 
Ridiad  W.  Rahn.  1615  H  St .  NW  Washing.  DC  20062 .. 


May  iabo  Uicutncs'  Assn.  400  First  St.  NW.  #804  Washmcton.  DC  20001.. 
Railway  Progress  hstituto.  700  Noth  Faiilax  St  Aleundna,  VA  223U.. 


Rahbow  Lobby.  236  Massxhusetts  Avenue.  NE.  #409  Washmglon,  DC  20002.... 

Maggy  H  Rafcowkv,  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washingtoi,  DC  20005 

JotmC  Ramig,  1730  M  Street,  NW,  #900  Washmgtoi,  K  20036 

Craig  )  Raiicou'rt'2b66''FSnsyi«iii^                                     i*  20i»5.. 
DoiakJ  A.  Raidall.  PC.  321  D  Street.  NE  Washmgtoi.  K  20002 

lanes  DRa(ige.'li55'ConnktiajtA«,'.''Nwr'#ii(»Wa^^ 

Robot  A.  Rapoza  Associates.  2001  S  Street,  NW.  #500  Washhgtw.  DC  20009.. 

D  MKhael  Ranport.  P.O.  Boi  52025  Phoemi,  A2  85072 

Magda  Rata^uTdne  Comnecial  Plax  Nolok.  VA  23510-2191 

MnW  Rater  Jr..  2501  M  Street.  NW  WashiMton.  DC  20037.. 
NWWashn 


Natoial  Envnonnental  Devekpment  Asai.. 

Nahoial  Caidy  Wholesalers  Assn.  he 

Retad  Bakers  ol  Amenca _ 

Mining  8  Redanaboi  Comal  of  AMca.. 
he.. 


24191 

2.000.00 
1.250.00 
M79.67 


2S0M 


57.451.12 


22.500.00 
95.00 

i.ooo.m 

50000 
3.000.00 

500.00 
2.400.00 

600.00 


"Tuii 

2.113.66 


3.?n.?S 


;sejo 


20.795J2 


MMJI 


1.441JI 


82077 
123.05 


4.20Q.M 
2.750.00 
4.250.00 
3.000.00 
6J0O.0O 
3.7S0JH 


National  Assn  ot  Braadcastois... 

MeOoiaU's  Cop 

0[^8MaHiB.. 


Tonessee  Valley  PuUie  taw  ««.. 
Amokl  t  Porter 


Brotherhoid  ol  Radroal  Signafenei....- 

American  Counal  ol  Lite  Insurance,  he — 

Deal  Witlei  Realty.  Inc - 

Gulf  CoasI  Waste  Disposal  Authority 

Natmal  Comal  Iw  Higher  Educaboi  LoM  Pniran.. 
R  Mty  Wan  8  Assooatos.  he  (Fa:Taytar  I  tM). 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Amencais 

Anaicai  Coisidting  Engneas  Ca«dl  — ~ 

Chamber  ol  Conmeia  ol  the  US. 


Cam  L  Raulstoi.  1250  Comecbail  Ave..  NW/ashMton.  K  JMJS— "■■■^••iv^ji,:- 
Craig  Rave.  CaifbelMtaupe.  he  1015  15lh  Street.  NW.  #907  Washngton,  DC  20005.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Naliaal  Council  ol  Savints 

Stoel  Rives  Bdey  Frasal Wyie  (FoiAssocMoi  ol 0 1 C OaaliB).. 
Stoel  Rives  Boley  Fraso  8  Wyse  (F«:Pa3lioap) . 
Amencai  Assn  ol  dassilial  School  Emptoyees. — 

Automotive  Serwe  Assn 

Natioial  hdepwdenl  Daiy-Foxls  Aaa. — 

Waste  Management,  he 

Naboial  Rim  Housng  CoaNa 

Salt  Rrver  PrajK:t 

Notat  Snthah  Cop 

Choncai  Mairfadvos  Assi 

Anaican  Papa  tastHule.  he. 


1,500.10 


U75J0 


3.615.00 
35«.« 


6.5I3J6 
700.00 
41916 

115.200.00 


75.00 
UOO 
600.00 
11000 
65.00 


7SJ0 


11.I94J9 


27.90 


305JO 
151.45376 


Aifoiqan  Gas  Transmissnn.. 
Anaicai  Nucha  Enagy  Condi.. 

hvcst  to  Conpete  Alan 

ITV  Aerospace  8  Defooe  Co 

Pitney  Boiw — 

RHIe  Petraleum  Co — 

Tenas  An  Corp — 

Teias  Uhkties  Servces.  he 

The  New  Engtand — 

UniaiPaafieCop.. 


John  K-  Raybum.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Raymarii  Copoatioi.  100  Oakview  Drive  Trumbull.  0  06611 •-■-— 

Dmd  A.  RaymoKl,  1025  ComecUoil  Ave ,  NW,  #1014  Washngton,  DC  20M6j.....,..j............ — 

Ridiad  J  Razook,  200  Soith  Biscayne  BM.  4900  Soidieast  Fmaioal  CoiIh  Mian,  K  33131 — 

lukai  0  Real,  1005  Coigress  Avenue.  #500  Austin,  TX  78701 

SMtaey  C.  Reatai,  10  Duncam  a.  Ghn  lakes  Dallas.  TX  75225.. 
^-'1  S.  Reii3kril20  Coiwdiait  Ave., 


DC  20036.. 


RKonhw^teby  ^  ol  Ameria,  toe.'  888  SevoMi  Avenue.  9th  F1  New  Voi  NY  10106.. 
John  M.  MCtOf, 


..        ihetor.  205  DahnfieM  Rd.  Ataankia.  VA  22314 

Robot  E  RrUm.  7315  iRsoaisin  Ave..  #325  E  Bethesda.  MO  20814 
k)  Reed,  1909  KStnet,  NW  Washniiton,  K  20049 


Midiael'L  Reed  UOO  15th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washingtoi,  K  20005.... 

J  Mitdiel  Reese.  1700  K  Street.  NW,  #1204  Washngton,  DC  20006 

Boaamn  F  Reeves,  1100  17Hi  Street,  NW  Washuigtoi.  DC  20036 

J  RonaU  Reeves,  Washington  Natnnal  Airport  Washington,  DC  20001 

kihn  T  Reggitts  Jr .  95  fcoloi  Ave  P  0  Boj  470  Booitai,  NJ  07005 .... 

John  Regnia.  1025  Comectiail  Ave,  NW.  #200  Washngton.  DC  20096^. 

ReidilB  8  Appelbauffl.  888  17th  St..  NW.  #1101  Washhgtoi,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Chatotte  Reid,  2466  Chathan  Roal  Auiora.  IL  60506 -... 

Midiael  RekL  1925  K  Street.  NW.  #206  Washington.  DC  20006 -..., 

Miduel  W.  m.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washmgtoi.  DC  20005 

Reid  8  Pnest,  UU  190i  Street.  NW  Washingtoi.  DC  20036 

Do - - - 

Do .. — 

Do 

Oo 

Do — 

Do — - - - 

Hary  0  Rehsdi,  1310  hnes  Street.  #902  Sai  Franaa,  CA  94109 

Dale  L  Rostal.  1726  M  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washngton,  DC  20036^.„. 

Reinwan  Assn  ol  AmoKa,  1819  L  Street,  NW.  Washiiftaa.  DC  20036. 

Reidais  CoMoi  tor  Ababoi  Rights,  he.  100  MayM  Avaaie. 

2RMIMia,  1111  Utti  Street.  NW  Washimton.  DC  20005 

Dia«  Ronert,  2005  MassadMsetts  Avewe,  NW  W 


Westinghnse  Electrie  Cap 

Westinghaise  Electrie  Cup 


tnserdi  Corporahoi - „.......—..- 

Thonsoi  2eder  Bohm  Woth  t  Ranok  (FaAfgo  llH|  Cap).. 


Coitral  8  Soith  West  Corp 

Southwestern  Peawt  Shein  I 
American  Bankers  Assn 


JMml  Assn  ol  Retai  I 
Shpixrs  National  Freight  ( 
Anaicai  Assn  ol  Retnd  Posns ... 
Ptumacaitieal  Mantxtmrs  Assn . 
Chewoi  USA.  Inc .. 


180,909M 

Looaoo 

610.00 
3,250.00 
11J99.85 
7,539.84 
9.I50JI0 


5,000.00 
11,19U4 
1.610.10 


2,07100 


235.00 


3J7S.0O 
245J0 


163,79647 
46.00 


1.004i2 
2JI92.I9 


11.190.24 
3.215.n 


1.6n.ll 


30« 


1,136.01 


1,50000 

65J13.5I 

7n.00 


Boley  t  Oak  Leal  Tobaxo  Ej^ot  Asai.. 
OS.  ilir,  he 


SM  01  Ot 

Pomaant  Missioi  ol  Ike  RqaMic  *  Seydafes.. 

Repubhc  ol  Guatomata 

RQnbkc  ol  Nicaagua 

MotorOa.  Inc 

Afeaice  to  Save  Energy.. 


Ne  Washington,  DC  20002.. 


K  20036.. 


Amacai  Postal  Wokers  Unoi.  AROO.. 
AssKsatod  Nabm  Gas  Conpaiy.  el  aL.... 

Qty  of  Philadelphia - 

CoNMChait  Natoral  Gas  Cop 

Edhoi  Ekcinc  hsUtoto 

IModiy  UHibes  Co 

Pansylvaaa  ShipbaUng  Co 

Pamle  t«press  Airihes.lne 

BaMel  ftm  Corporatioi.. 


BKtnnic  Fuads  Traisfar  Asai.. 


teademy  oi  General  Denlistry 

Assnaatoi  ol  Anaicai  Publshn.. 


46t.<6 

4jioo.oe 

400.00 

950.00 

2.000.00 


500.00 


6JI00M 


1IU4 

2.710i9 


19.517.00 


46.335.00 


375il0 


U3.6S5J0 


U00.00 


46406 

65JU.5I 

ISOJO 


B.90 
17.50 


2«tJI0 


n714 


(5S.17 


629.U 


UBMI 


258.27 
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•  MtiMfiN 


ltat.lK.ll0  1l»SUIM.  «M4 
'  .Mm  MMHhi SI.  ' 


DC2M0L.. 

W  22314.. 


Miiikm.HTMi|NBiiBM.nr  i«M .;^^~ 

Mm  a  lH|!.  UM  OMMia«  tfrMTiiai  IMi;ML  DC  20e(.. 


Ml  E.  tai  Djl  OHKtai  taaa,  Mf  UMifiM,  K  m* — 

Nte  Vltei  UM  I SMLW.  «W  IMklliii.  DC  20006 


K  20000.. 


M  a  ItCukl  NmS  Amk  WMEk^ DC  20004 
JMiE.Mii7HR' ■    • 


.  2301  ■  SI.  WIMMk  K  20037 

^  1101  vm  SM.  K#» 
.  ns  IM  St.  M  MiiM^  OC 
TMlTf 


K20n6.. 


DC2000S.. 


«Mi  i  HMb  *..  lOH  H  SM.  mjtwn  «rtMKK  2 

uii  mmm,  im  »mMm  taM,  w  iMiMiiriclooat 

(MMM*MMc/tlMUMiNMwl?tt23rtSki« 

Ji*  M  Mk  0030  «.  MO  SL  MMl  «  23230 

Sqr CMMMb  im I SL  MlTiM I 

IMI 1  WmM  OmMm  Cm 

L  Mp ilSirUOO  ■  SM  M  »iti«K 

L Mk Mh,  1000 1 SLM  VMMm,  DC 


OC  20037.. 


.  Mk  Mh,  1000 1 SL  Ni  VMMm,  DC  201 

f.  mmmm  *,  iiitIm  msM.  fooo 

M M  MWIMI  SM.  M IMMK  OC  20( 
hSi.  12»ti     If***. MJW20  ~ 


K  20006.. 

r.a  ta  13SS 1 

OC  20036.. 

20006- 

yA2220»._ 
20036.. 


MiF.Rk|,2S 
OrilP  IMM, 
tak  1 IMUM  (  SL.  M,  f  1204  IMMiOC  20 

Ma  s.  iowno  IS*  SUM  iMMriitmoj 

■^  kfSk^VBa  ■  SM.  MM.  »»  iM  i»i.  OC 
Cwl  *.  war,  kOO  WmMKi  Ml.  IW  Wllliuli  .  Of 
tmm  *.  mkt.  1101  MiiiOiiiii  tmJim  WiH  rti 1. 1 
JMI  t  iSit MMi  401  S.  CMI  sC»r#400 


20036.... 
OC  20036.. 
K  20004.. 


DC  20003.. 


IM  Sh  Ift,  ikm  la*  t  Mia  1100  M  SM.  m>  ItaOailn.  DC  20036.. 

tMk  ■«  US7  Eft.  M  MriMi.  K  20006 

rM  «.  MNn.  lOSO  ik  SL.IWiNOb  MMh,  K  20036 

M  Mr  Dhi  «  Ml  1S7S I  SkMl.  l0ir#T02S  KMillM.  DC  i 


;2ooos„ 


h.. 

■•- 

Dl- 

k- 
k- 
k~ 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Ca*  T.  Mrti  1660 1 SL,  MF.  #1000  KaJMn.  DC  20036.. 

Pny  k  MM.  MOO  «.  Hnwl  SI  Inis.  W  63136 

-mt*.  Mm.  304  fmatum  /We..  St  #300  WjstiflaR.  K  20003.. 
k - 

t  R.  OMrts.  100  Est  4ad  SI  Nnr  Vat.  NT  10017 ~. 

I C  Malaii.  1412  ion  SbiD.  NW  IIMi«lai.  DC  20036.. 


GB*i  C  Malaii.  1412  16ll  SbiD.  NW  OMMoi.  K 
Mm  aoi  law  I  taM  1627  b*  SL.  NlTirSlO  Wa 

kdr  s.  OMaM  usnisL.  m  «umm.  oc  20036.. 

baafe*  S.  MMi  1S7S  E|(  Skirt,  MfOtattiiftai.  DC 


DC  20006.. 


nil  N.  19«i  SBhC  #700 
1101  ITU  SI.  M).  #700 


20005 

I.  VA  22209... 
OC  20036.. 


kc  2300  N  SI.  m.  #600 


DC  20037. 


k. 
k.. 


Ml.  1730  M  Start.  Ml.  #607  OMMn,  K  20036 — _ 

~      ....-.-   ^iiToJ/ghnueciw,  NiiJ7103.. 


IM«  OtdoM  SkM  Ma  «  IM^  20  FM  Ptan.  1  .    . 

Omq  kMi.  2033  ■  SUM.  Mr.  #000  WiiMIib.  K  20036 
JmMMvbz.  1000 TMs Mbm  SI.  Hi.  #601 


.  W  1711  SI.  Ml.  #001 


NaMai.1 
■,DCa036 


Brn  N  Mn.  1660  I  SI,  Mr  Hakafka.  K  » 
-    -'  ~      ,  730  ISli  St.  NN  Mai|lai,  DC 


DC  20006 


DC  20007.. 


31lfintSMN 
Mn.  015  I6O1  SMNW 
■Tk       - 


Dg.. 
k. 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k. 
k_ 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


Lk|BS,IOFSl.MII 
1IMI.200IM 


20005 

DC  20001.. 
be  20006 

DC  20001 

fcrti.Nn0166 


Cade  H  loiB.  1255  23rt  Strart.  NW.  #150  Watniloo,  DC  20037 

Dg _ 

I.  1615  M  StneL  NW.  #570  Watowton.  OC  20036 

I  PMai  1777  F  Street.  NW  WKhnftoa,  DC  20006... 
1200  Na>  HmiriK  Aw.  NW,  #350  thetmgm.  DC  20036.. 


be  0  1 
JrtaF 


E««M/CM 


Nm  Torii  Cbmii  of  tntt  Oomn  of  Pissnfcr  Lints 

IMomMsi  Lilt  i  AfNirtBd  Cos 

gM  Mo  Attoya  *  Agiollural 

Pnorietay  Assoortan 

Nrtnat  rorest  PnrtKb  Asai 

NrtianI  Asai  ol  Hmifictenn 


reel 


Co.. 


Onlnl  Aiiiott  Wrta  CoraavitaB  Dnfeict.. 

RKk;  MoHitaa  EMr0  Od 

Aaoicai  Fva  Bweai  FafentM 

OBrtm  Drti  Caiartai 


SMIMCe 

Anericai  hMc  haa  Asai... 


BraOicftiood  of  Ratny  Avtac  &  SIMHI19  Oaks.. 


Nilioiul  Ca*  TekHSon  Asai,  he.. 

Lart  saa  Ftakcts  Ltd,  rt  a. 

laMns  Tide  Inraia  Co 

ClawaiUSA.lK. 


Aauicai  Miufcaii  histitiile 

tatoMtiml  Tehfkaw  6  Teknfli  Conanliai.. 

Ameficai  Lepni 

Amercai  Assa  of  Bkod  Baiks 

Nitioal  F«l  of  Fedaa  Eaitaees 

Ikrti  HoBiM  Cowdl 


tflterutiona  BraOiefliood  of  Teaiulas. 

Faknl  Nrtioiil  MortMe  Asai 

Chema  USA.  Inc 

AssodiliM  of  Baik  IMdai  en 

r^rteuiaul  Haiaien'  Asai.. 


Assocotioii  of  Amencai  PuMskas 

Aneiicai  Council  of  life  InwaKe.  Inc 

Ganini  latBliy  Asm  of  Nevab,  Inc 

GoldBi  Nynel.  be 

NrtiOMi  Asai  of  OffTndi  Bettai. 

Nrtloal  Asai  of  Optonatiists  t  opCdaB.  tac 

Nevali  Resvt  Asai 

Nitinal  EimobkrU  DeMfopniait  Asai 

Assodital  Goienl  Cnrincton  of  Anaici. 

Texaco,  Inc 

Akin  Gimip..  (Diexel  Bwnhan  lanbert  hE). 

Amencai  Cai  Co 

Anancai  Caca  Sodrty . — 

AlC  ConmaialBiB  Cap 

Boff-Wana  Cap — 

Buaess  Coaitini  for  RRO  Refam 

Dow  Chanica  Co 

Encrn  Coitnctors  Price-Antoan  Gnai 

Food  MaMiM  kislitiite 

Gwma  Dau  Associrtes .. 

Natnut  Bnfielbel  Assn ....... 


Nitlona  Soft  Drink  Asai 

Nippoi  YusHi  Kaslia  (NYK)  liM.. 

Renewilile  Fuels  Asai 

rifla»  I  Co 

Tranelers  Conpaiies 

Emenon  EleclricCo.. 


Anericai  Council  of  Higtiinir  AAotises. 

SouOi  Sea  Qiaitef  Semce 

Nationa  Foreir  Trade  Council,  Inc.. 


Intenutiona  ton  of  Fisli  i  WHdife  A(aws 

Cabot  Comoratian 

United  Auto  Aeromace  6  AgricuHura  Imnknient  Waliets. 

Amencan  Soc  of  Asai  Executiws 

National  Assi  of  Fedeial  Credrt  Unions 

National  Asai  of  Rea  Estate  bncstmoil  Tnists,  Inc. 

Pension  Rea  Estate  Asai _ 

Eunmissile 

FMC  Conioration.. 


Kanan  Scienoes  Cap............ 

McOonnea  Daii|las  Cap 

Roira  Ordnance,  Inc 

Systems  Plannine  Coip „. 

Montana  Power  Co,  et  a 

Navajo  Tribe 

Genera  tnstrunent  Corpoatian.. 


WtiitefonI  Taylor  t  Preston 

Genera  Molars  Corp 

Asanatiai  of  Ba*  Holdint  Cos 

Nationa  Restaurant  Assn 

Industria  Unioi  Oepalmail  Afl^ 

American  Fed  of  Gonemnient  Emploifees .. 

Adama  of  New  Jei»y.  Inc.  el  al 

Amencan  Express  Co „ 

Associated  F^ess 

Cementos  Anauac  del  Grtfo.  SA 

Lii  Claitiome,  Inc „. 

Desert  Paace,  Inc 

Dreirtus  Corporation 

Fian^ia.  Fred  T.  Mm  C.  t  )ta^  S 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.... 

Intenutiona  Sleep  Products  Asai 

Inlemoor  Trade.  Inc 

Investment  Partnerslw  Assn.. 


Kametiandia  Sdnols/Beniice  P  Bishop  Estate.. 
Li|j  Agricola  Industnal  de  la  Cana  de  Aaica... 

Merrill  lynch  t,  Co.  Inc 

Pan  Amencan  World  Ainays,  Inc 

Pan  Amencan  Worid  Services,  he 

Republic  Natoia  Baik.. 


Rutgers.  Tl*  State  Unwersity  of  New  Jersey 

Teachers  Insurance  i  Annuity  Asai/Collete  Rel  Equities  Fund 

Hauck  6  Assodales.  Inc  (ForHearing  Industries  Assn) 

Hauck  (  Asanates,  he.  (For  Natiaia  Asai  lor  CNd  Care  Maiaienait) .. 

Boise  Caxade  Corp _ 

Secunly  Pacific  Corp 

Qtibank,  NA - 


Receipts 


73,065.40 


1.000.00 
16.230.35 
3.643.75 
1,500.00 


3,250.00 


3,000.00 

7,187.00 

240.00 


50000 

50000 
4,935.00 
3,000.00 


1,142.00 


100.00 
63200 


12,105.00 
1,250.00 


1,440.94 
6.730.56 


225.00 
1,462.50 


2,000.00 
"3.206.00 


1,900.00 
12,176.00 
4,800.00 


120.00 

lbj)o6.w 

''4,'2d9«l' 


5,000.00 


1,000.00 
2,00000 
1.187.50 


150.00 


1,437.50 


1,500.00 


500.00 
9,337.80 


12,730.93 
300.00 


400.00 


10,500.00 
4.500.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 

12.000.00 
9,00000 
1.25000 

82.015.50 
1,000.00 


3.000.00 
3,025.00 


10,812.00 
10.510.83 
12,706.25 


250.00 


32,250.00 
1,867  00 
1,000.00 


33,415.30 


162.50 
150.00 


111.05 
255.23 


9399 
157.26 


18.00 


4,000.00 
366.50 


175.00 
30.00 


3,13842 


4,991.92 
5,693.89 
4,707.64 


23.00 
25.00 


250.00 
130.00 
43.00 
50.00 


2000 
130.00 


12.50 


915.56 
2,700.40 
136.37 
25.00 
158.11 


105.50 


7.676.00 
3,090.00 
5.483.0O 
5,483.00 
8.772.00 
6,579.00 
908.72 


28.00 


5,672.53 


117.70 

11,555.40 

932.45 


27024 
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OrpnizrtBi  a  hdMidul  Fin( 


I  S.  Rrtstai  Ir,  1025  Wraant  Aw..  NW,  #1020  Wartaiilai,  DC  20005 

Eni  A  RanvMi.  180  Madai  la»  Na.  Yat.  NY  10038 vi,-;^v 

DaM  RatSTc/e  Dow  Lrtnes  I  Akitia  1255  23rd  Stiert,  NW  Wartaflai,  OC  20037 .. 

HiiM  J.  ka*  1850  H  SM,  NW  WMalai.  DC  20006 

Fial  B  kaay,  1050  ConaSicrt  Am.,  i«n2Mi  fl  Waslanhn,  OC  20036 

k„ 

k„ 

k„ 

k- 

k„ 

k„ 

k. 

k. 

Do.. 


MtaNnffln, 
K  20037.. 


OC  20036.. 


John  a  Itoots.  1333  Ma  HaM>n  *<e.,  Mr,  #1001 

Ropes  t  Gray.  1001  22al  St,  m.  #700  WMiflM .^  _,  _^ 

floTschniM  OiaiMiai  DhR  i  Haley,  1825^..  MK,  #300  WaMlM,  DC  20006. 

Do 

Hitary  Roan,  1020  19«i  St,  NW,  #200 
k 
k 
k 


K  20036.. 


,  7  Frihan  Cart  S)wr  Sarint  MO  20902 

5010  Wsnan  Aw.,  mT #118  WahMn,  OC  20016.. 

I  ■,  2200  Ml  lid.  Afenrtia.  VA  22314 

666  TM  Aw,  40l  a  Nnr  Yak.  NY  10017.. 

122  C  SbMl.  NW  WalMflai,  K  20001 

2001  S  St,  NW,  #310  Waskihrtai,  DC  20009.. 
99HalelUR4f    " 


he,  1152  lisMt  Rod  Ka  Bai ! 


Gal  E.  Rn.  918  I6II1  St,  NW,  #503  Widaalai.  t 
Joe  Rmi.  P.O.  Bai  1582  Utle  RKk.  AR  7220^1582 


148840.. 
K  20006.. 


tacy  Rots,  236  Mas.  Aw.,  NE  Wahnitai,  U  20001 ......   ..^..... 

^^^iTlas,  SOI*  Cartha  Prtntaan  Caaei  716  hna  BHr  Coforto.  SC  29201. 


:  122  C  SM,  NW,  #750  Wahnfloi.  OC  20001 
"       'OOwSaatai,  K 


Bary  N  Rgdi,  1120  20«i  Short.  NW,  #700  Wadi 
Jrta  C  Rrtka,  1909  I  Start.  NW  Waaaakn,  DC 


!kn,  DC  20049 . 


20036. 


EdM  RrihscMd.  1300  Canadicrt  Aw.,  NW,  #401  Wahoftai,  K  20036^^..^......^.... 

Daiad  D.  RmA  ShDi  IMrta  Prtntaa  Caaei  222  E.  C*itDl,  #16  PiOR,  SO  57501 .. 

MKM  0.  Rm*,  600  ManM  Awne,  SW  #700  Walaatai,  OC  20024 

Jrtn  H.  Rwssrtrt,  1101  ISfli  St,  NW,  #400  WalMftai,  K  20005 

Eufne  F.  Rnaai,  2550  M  Short.  NW  Wshh|tai,  DC  20037 

ChalB  Riiwi»,' iWS'L'aai' NW,^^ 

he,  2000  S.  Eafc  Stiert,  #1003  Artnflai.  VA  22202 .. 


Rgtat  S.  Ikya.  k|«r  1  SkaM  1747  Pansytonia  Aw,  NW  WalMfhi,  K  20006 

k 

k 

k„~ 

k 

k • 

k : 

k 

k 

k... .-_ 

k 


k.. 


Roya  Skadoa  t  Mrtde,  1747  taaytania  Awma.  NW  Wataftai,  DC  20006 

k : 

Do 

Trta  Z.  Rom,  888  16lh  St ,  NW  Washmton,  DC  20006 

Ei«ne  T.  Raac,  1325  G  Stiert.  NW,  #1003  Washrngtoi.  K  20005 ™. — 

Enc  M.  RMh,  Rrtai  WMoi  t  Diadts  1730  M  St,  NW,  #412  WBhin(«M.  DC  20036 

jM«h  T.  RuHe,  1300  Natt  17Bi  Start,  #300  Aiiwhn,  VA  22209 ... 

Um  Rati.  Shhml  HI  Bahop  t  Grunda,  PC.  37W  Nafli  24tli  Start  Ptaeu.  AZ  85016. 

Bataa  A  RudoWi,  1901  N.  Fat  M|W  Driw,  #302  Rasliin,  VA  22209 

Han  C  Ranpla,  1200  Na>  HanpMe  Awnw,  NW,  #350  WaMatan,  DC  20036 

NeMa  L  Riafiae.  1667  K  Start.  NW,  #410  WalMftai,  K  2O0& 

Raatd  R.  RinZMi,  5205  La)tw|h  P»e,  #505  Fals  Oadi,  VA  22041 

Mm  Ramn,  1730  Nath  lyw  St,  #409  Aifn|tai.  VA  22209 - 

Moiai  S.  Riah.  4647  Fate  Ba*»ad  Lanhan.  MO  20706 

Danaic  R.  Riodo,  6l)i  Ftar  2010  Massxtesrtts  Awnw,  NW  Wahh|ton.  K  20036. 
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9.95 
25.00 


11.75 


HilioNi  Forest  PioditU  Am.. 


American  Tnick  Dealn. 
Anna  Corporatoi 


Conoand  Optkannloiists  ol  Teas.. 


MMStock  OMaM  Am.. 
McDoinolt, 


IMM  Asm  of  Royalty  0«ars,  lac 

SMI  Business  Cound  ol  Anerica.  Ik 

Nataial  Am  oi  Home  BuiMm  oi  Hie  U.S.. 

iamifactinJ  Housini  ketitule 

National  Beei  WMsatos  d  Amehca 

Beditel  Powv  ConaabM ~ 

Tennessee  Gas  TransnisM  Co — 

Qunto  ol  Commne  ol  the  U.S. _. 

Air  Foree  Serieants  Am.  be 

Dridanps.  Inc.. 


Talt  SieltiM  I  Hoistei  (ForEHedin kny  OaM  OitaiaM) 

Tait  SietliM  t  Hdfato  (ForJanes  GrMn  Biomi  FoMaM} 

Tait  Steltinus  t  Hoislei  (Foi:Madnen  Dealers  NatiM  Assoaatin) 

Talt  Steltlniis  6  Hoisto  (For:Special  Comm  to  WoriipM  NdKt  UaMy 


Talt'SleIMB  t  Hoisto  (ForWald  Manilxtoini  Co.  to:).. 

GM  AmenanResone  taracc  Co. _ 

Vaha  Associates,  Ik 

KMartConi.. 


DGA  Meinalional,  to:  (ForSodete  NaOoM  Ottafe  el  de  CM  *  MMn 
D'Anatni). 

American  Nodical  Care  i  Rewew  Assn — _ 

LTV  Aerospace  i  Defense  Co 

National  OHict  IHacJiine  Dealeis  Am 


America  Ejqnss  Co 

Bar  Steams  A  Co 

CaNe  Pebolenm  Corp 

Qlizens  Sams  Financial  Ooip. 

C»4perati«e  Central  Bai* 

CSO  Company... — 

Pnmart  Corporatian 

Rule  oi  Ijw  Committe 


3.000(0 

400.(0 

3.500.00 

1.000.00 


1.430.93 


1M14 

2.945.93 

I62JI 

595.16 


900.(0 


tll2.50 


210.00 
1J00.00 
3,150.00 


759.75 


2J00.(0 


373.00 
907.51 


1.036.31 


1J42.25 
■"'M72.'0d 


100.00 


13S.75 


76(6 


34  J6 


75.(0 


5.00 


National  Rural  Electnc  CooperaHn  Am . 

Pieel  Sound  Power  A  Li|M  Co 

Roses,  he 


CaM  Corp 

CkenM  Prodinn  (  Disliilutos  Am.. 


I  OMcal  Spedalies  Manulactureis  Am.  tau.. 


375.00 


5S(0 
3.150.00 
1,150.00 


4.557.42 


7.00 


251.(7 
2123 


4596 
554.00 
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12191 


Oriaaiataor 


Fk| 


.DC  20005.. 


Da  Stma.  1757  N  Stnet,  m  Wastinflon,  K  20036 
Edmd  W.  SlinMn.  SM  Ml  1400  R  5..  NW  WasliMa.  0C2I 
Ml  i  SMv,  1110  Vemont  Avenue.  NW  WaM|tol,DC  20005 
StoMdan  ol  Aaorica.  inc.  1625  Eye  SL.  >!*J!"*VJ*** 
DoM  C  SM.  600  iaiytab  A«M,  SW  WBtoiftoi.  OC  20024 
Usa  StttoMt  1101  14III  Sliat,  NW  "i*!!l«>"i«  2W5 
Jay  StoK,  Jay  SIM  and  Assodates.  to:  412  First  Stmt.  SE.  #M 

Do 

FM  E  Stoner,  1120  Connecticul  AMnue.  NW  Wastaifta.  DC2O036 
»Bha  Ste*.  UOO  II  Stnet.  NW.  #1100  WasliMW  DC  20006... 

Wbn  M.  SMr,  2501  ■  SI,  NW  ">*«**•  K2M37        

Jota  L  SloM,  1100  K  SL.  NW.  #101S  Waskinttoi.  DC  20006, 


DC  20006.. 


U  20003.. 


UiMier  I  SbaM  ■•  UOO  ISOi  SIM,  NW,  #™ J«»iS»  «  »»S  - 
TerfBK  D  Strab.  lit  Conacfail  AniaJ.w.  WaMftat  DCjm..- 

RichartI  H  StiBte,  1729  H  StM.  NW  #200  WaMlft  DC  20006 

Roger  J  StioH.  727  N.  WasMifMi  Str«l  AMndna.  VA  22314     ..^^^^ 

Mtol  [  SIront  Suite  1500  Hortti  1331  Penre^itirana  Anenue.  NW  WastaflOi^  OC  20004.. 


Stroo*  &  StraKt  «  Lavan.  1150  17th  St.,  NW  Wastoiftoi.  K  2003* 

R.  Mk Staii.' SMSMk' ta 

Georie  aMli;  liM  r7»  SL'.llii','#6(i6''i^^ 

Sus^SIMM.  490  l-Enlanl  Ptaa  E»L  SW,  #4200  WaMM.  DC  20024.. 

Walto  B^uife.  1156  15III  Strrt.  NW,  #1101  <Mto«a.  DC  20005 

Em*  F.  Stoaon.  1S2  CrM  laa  faMtla,a  06037 .,,. 


DC  20002. 


Ai  SMB.  It60  L  Stnet.  NW,  #601 

I  P  SMa  Jr.  PO  Ba  1113  iaaMii, 
-    -        NE,#6wSi 


DC  20036.. 


iN  55440.. 


OalB  S.  Sidtoan.  U  15tli  Stteel,  NE,  #6  Wa3ta«tai.  OC  20002^..^^. 

EdMd  L  Solwn.  1120  ZOtti  SI,  NW,  SM  S-720  WaslBltai,  K  M036^-- 
wV  SdMi.  1025  TkoM  Mtom  SL,  NW,  #511  Wsto«tai.  DC  20005.. 

HMd  l  SMan.  1750  A  St.,  NW  '»'''m^.«^>»*'--i:;;ii ■■- 

Martia  i  Sniwi,  1300  N.  17tli  SI,  #12«,M»thOtt22M9.^^- 

Morel  C«  SglM.  1625  Eye  SL,  NW,  #724a  WaMgtai.  DC  20006. 

iarTl.  Soka.  P.O.  Bo«  970  FL  Worti,  TX  76101 .^^ 

Patridi  J.  SMB.  815  16Mi  Street.  NW  Wastattoi,  DC  20006 

Pautoe  Suiua.  #11  15«i  St ,  NE,  #6  'f^^^JSLl^ii--=iiiii. 

Sufeva  A  Cranmel.  1775  Pennsylvania  A«t .  NW  Wastoifton.  K  20006 

Do - - 

k 

k. 

k 

fc_. 

Do  --;-■■;• 

SMa  i  Worceste,  1025  QnMiad  An,  NW  MMMn,  DC  20036 

JoAn  B  Smmen,  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washinftoi,  K  2«»^. - 

Wiiai  F.  Solheriad,  1400  X  Street  NW  WaMfJa.  OC  20005. 

Do 


Sidkertand  AsM  1  Bmib,  1666  K  Street  NW,  #(00  UMaftot  DC  20006.. 

Do _„ - — 

k 

k . 

W.  TMas'Smerr/M  Wiarta  .'IW 

I  W.  Sunk,  1025  Connecticul  Ave..  NW.  #415  WstoKtat  K  20036 .. 


Doi«BS  W.  Snndm  Ji. 
Do 
Do 


1730  RIM  Island  AVOM  Ml,  #417-19  WM^tol  K  20036 


DC  2(036.. 


David  L  SMm;'Cnii'ii'locsi*''M                     SL.  NW,  6«i  n.  Walaila.  K  20007. 
Do 

Iivint  W  S«iiiin;Ti2i'rFirMid'iS^^ 
Deborah  Swaiti  Economic  Consulting  Serwes.  Inc  1320  19tli  SI,  NW  ( 
Do 

DM  A  ■Sanliyr25loliiMa'*«'r 

WMn  R.  Smoay  k.,  536  71li  Street.  SE  Wtstoiftoi.  DC  20003.. 

Robert  D:S«ie29*.','iiSi'9tiia,'iiw'w 


Sadto  A  Boto,  Ckid,  1000  TMbs  Mtom  SL,  NW  #500  WMlla,  DC  20007.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do •• 

Do        

Trida  L  Sail  1250  Comediciil  Ama.  NW  WasjaMi,  DC  20038 
Randal  SMa.  2301  M  SbMt  NW  Uttrntm.  DC  20037 
RoaU  a  Sytes,  1660  I  Street  NW  Washwtoi.  K  20036 


.62791. 


Daid  A  Syfaib,  KM  Pelretaa  Cowdl  Pj.  B«1W7  SMMd.  1 1 
Onioeba  U  Sylvesto,  1831  Briar  RUte  Covt  Mdeaa.  VA  22101 — 

fucM  Stat.  7209  Ihnbcelo  8M  Spnnglield.  VA  22150 

T  BomPidaiiVitoted  9bi*^ 

Robert  Tail  Jr.,  1620  Eye  SL,  NW,  #800  Wabnitoi.  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

k - 

k : 

k - - 

k — 


TanAa  RJ^'tliiddMn.  1919  Pemsytana  An,  NW,  #303 


DCi 


Sum  TanKitaum,  2030  H  St.  NW  Wabnitoi,  K  2W36 
Wiiam  E  Taner.  10K13  Norma  Ave  Faiita.  VA  22ra0.;;. 
Aunsba  D.  Tabk,  214  MassadeMts  An.,  NE.  #350  WM 
T«Bt  he,  11244  Wapks  Ml  Rad,  SM  J  Fairtai,  VA  22W1 
WlkTar-WMa,  1300  m  SI.  NW,  #501  WBhMa.  DC  20036.. 
ma.  VA  2211 


K  20002- 


E.,  #204 
E..  #204 
Saa  TaM.  1250  OoMdiaH  Anna.  NW 


Ml  F.  Tate.  450  MM  Ai 
M.  LsM  Tate,  450  M* 


i  221(0.. 
,  VA  221(0.. 


Grace  k  Sin  Tanns.  17  Perias  SMI  West 


WcSMBHI.  W^ 

BSt  Nehw,  ma 


DC  20036.. 
02165. 


Oates~A  TMr'iTwSSooai  CaiM  St,  SIT  #<«J!«i*«M<i»"'- 
Eizabeli  L  ISto,  529  14ft  SMI.  NW,  #425  VfaMften^  20045.. 


Jeltom  D.  Tayto'.  777  14li  StM.  NW  WMmlB^K  200K . 

Mnd  I.  TMr,  1050  ConadicM  Aw..  NW.  #200  WMn|ki.  DC  20036.. 

mS  a  Tajto,  PO.  Bb  21  Mrtpmeni,  AL  36101^ 

Pen^taito,  815  16ft  SL,  »»  *»»«<(!»;K20006  .^^^ 

OfaMTaito.  1575  En  Stat  •"*'«W^."  20005 

Elaya  L  TsmL  1016  lift  St,  NW,  «^in*nJC  20006 

NonM  J.  Temple,  155  Dresda  Anna  GanM.  K  04345 


EnMya/CM 


W1  Unon.  Untcd  Auto  Aeroseace  A  Afrt  I 
Gaanl  Aviatoi  Manuladuiers  AswiaM . 
Shpbudders  Counal  ol  Anenca 


JMrica  Farm  Baeau  FederaM . 
Anaica  Faancial  Servos  Am .. 


America  Bankas  Am 

NeaYatStodiEadiati,  tec. 


Pabbc  Sevice  Co  ol 

Sonatkic 

USX  Corporahn 

Cast  Natk  Anaca  Lk) 


I  Ficsb  Fniit  A  VefeMe  Am~ 


NabM  Am  ol  Mamdactoen. 
J  Ann  t  Co.  to.. 
Dreylas  Connratia 


1.510JI 
641.(0 


13470.(0 

5X100 

25100 

IMJO 


3JMIU0 


imsn 


2S1II 


900J0 


laae  ol  Raal  Voters  EducaM  Prei«t  be. 

lane  d  Raal  Vden.  to -. 

Halii  bisvaoe  Pla  d  Gieato  Nar  Yal.. 

XaaCop 

dSM  Business  kmbaM  Ob.. 


310k 

2.000.00 

225.00 


NatkM  Ulilies  Savioe  Co.. 

tkMte  Nalaal  Ga  Am  d  Amna — 

GaM  Ms.  to .■.^■.^,... 

dims  Uniled  to  RehafaibM  d  Eirab» 

Pednly  Hd*«  Co.  to 

L1V  Corporabon 

FoodMtdM  to 
me  Bankers 


Am.. 


Consume  I 

Stojikddeisd/Mrsa.to. 

TBBEIedricSa«iceCo.. 


UHiknawis  Am.  AROO . 

QlinE  United  to  Rekabilata  d  Enab-. 

American  kiteraaboal  Giov,  to 

BP  Noitli  Anenca.  to 

Essdte  Busaess  Systems,  to 

Gddna  Sads  A  Co 

bad  M  USA.  to 

Kidder  Peabodr  *  Co,  to 

Seorties  kukstiy  Am 

Main  Labui atones,  to... 


NatiM  Am  d  Bnaksteis... 
Anaica  AdvartBini  FedeaM 
Food  Makebni  hMiik 


Aonst  RevMi  Stanas.. 
Coundl  d  kidiEtrial  BM  Oaas . 


bMtnal  01  Caeumers  Groii.. 
PMKiewlSais'.  to.. 
Process  Gas  Caaines  Groa . 


IMll 


12k 


67157 
23J4 


U4« 


13,415k 


ijnjo 

300.(0 


3,627.n 


2J44.0( 

750.00 

5.760.00 


9000 
10JII145 

3n.oo 


IklOO 
l.S«KO 


lOkON 


hs«M  d  ElKtncd  A  Ehdraics  EApaas... 

AmericB  bBuran  Am - 

Hdhmood  Main  Service,  to 

She!  U  Co 

Unon  Pacific  Coni — — 

deal  Con  Technokp  C 
Edison  Elecbic  kBtiM 
GA  Teckndo^es,  to 
Harris  Connrabon 


iM^e  tleatkei  Goods  Mandadinrs  d  AMio.  tec... 

Itednnr  Am  d  Amenca.  to - 

Outmad  Maye  Coni.... ■■■■■■ - 

kitemabM  BroMkood  d  Teansten.».» — 

Americai  Nudea  Ear©  Coundl 

National  Investmnil  Devetapmal  Cap 

MO  Communications  Corp 

Anx,  to.. 


AlHndusby  TetevMi  Statan  Muse  Ucnsint  Canmittee 

Lucasfita.  LU ■-•-••• 

MO  PeM's  CouM  (Nad  Am  d  SM  UbL  Casaai  AM) . 

Nabond  Condi  d  Comnaily  HoM* 

NabM  Faest  PradaJs  Am -. 

Ameta  Pobkc  Poaw  Am 

Gneral  Motets  Corp 

Amencai  Petrdevm  kistiM. 


Garrison  Diversion  Conservaacy  Oistiid.. 


120.« 


2,900.00 

560.00 

1,S00.W 


lkl53 


3.(KJ9 
147.90 
75140 


136*9 
967.75 


naat 


9,159.50 
1.000.00 
15.000.00 
8.000.00 
50100 
500.00 
3,210.00 
19,620J1 


2S0.H 


14,140.n 

'ac'so 

6,555.00 

i.200.m 

2.500.00 
2,500.00 
1.26000 
3AIO.00 


mm 

22.40 
60.00 


S39J4 


1JI7.5I 


Americao  Hunjarun  Federaba 

EabBsy  d  Ike  Democrabc  Repubkc  d  Somdia.. 


Tdt  SklbM  A  Hdbste  (FaElfecbn  Spra*  CoM  ftaeaM)    ._ 
Tdt  SktbM  t  Hdlsto  (Fa^Grecay  MadaMn olMna.  to) 
Tdt  ShibM  A  HdbM  (Fa Jans  Man  Bram  Foateta).. — 
Tdt  SWbM  A  Hokto  (Fa«n|s  Entotjnwd  Oi). .............. 

Tdt  StelbM  A  HdMr  (ForMMay  Datos  Maui  AsseMba) 
Tdt  Sktboa  A  Hdbto  (Fa:RBMa|s  hMt  Trade  CaMtee) 
Tdt  Stelbnius  I  Hdksto   (ForSpecal  Cam  to  WakpM 

Tdt  Stetboius  A  Hdlsto  (FoiTdt  Bradcasbnf  Compav) 

Tdt  StelbM  A  Hdksto  (ForTMkne  A  Oda  Sydaa,  to) .... 

Tdt  StelbM  A  Hdlsto  (ForWdd  Madaduraii  Co.  to) _ 

EtoboK  tedabies  Am  d  Japw ..^.... 

Jam  Aotamdak  Tr  MautaHnrs  Am  (MIMA) 

Oonaa  Cane. «™™«. 

CodMi  toEMBmatatEariy  i 
Raidl  Corporabon. 


NaUM  Cam  b)  Presan  Sadd  SaM^~. 

U.S  Dehnse  Camiltee 

US  Ddense Comitke 

Nabond  Forest  Pnduds  Am 


1.SI1N 


IkH 


2.4M00 
7,0«.00 


1,512.50 


901H 

linn 


Assndl 
Puato  Ria  Fokrd  AHairs  J 
Natad  Am  d  Rnltos.. 
Burtakn  Naftei.  to ... 

CSX  TraMtaton. 

ABacaW  d  Uba  A  Caress  d  kdMid  ( 
AaaM  Sk  d  Am  EaoMs . 


NdiM  Fed  d  Faterd  EMMS.. 
Cabd  MM  Pbaa  Co.  d  d  — 


ikin 

5,417.51 


6.62106 

2,794.22 

371.04 


1.II1M 


149.71 

2.473J0 

175JI 


14.M4.tt 

3n.n 


~iii«i 


SS2JI 


12192 
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IMO 


M,  #;s« 


1 1 SmTm.  »4I*mEk  DC  2t03t 

lai  SM.  M.  *miTSQk  k  2«aK.-. 
m  a.  itaMnt,  ■  oan... ~... 


DCiOtX.. 


Di- 


K  20114.. 


OCitMt.. 
2MM-11M.. 


JHH  ■.  Hmw  K  Ml  «  »iiL  Mr.  #301 
MftllHRUitaMOMlK 


,  MM  II 

■m  iMi  in 

a  UH  F  St.  MLf^ 

■,i»cairi.H.#ioBi 
,uooi»a,w~ 


K  20005.. 


OMm lla^M,  1«1  tar M AmkM.  #1100 Mil 
»M  L  IliiiPK  in  I  SkiA  IKiHOI  OMiiiM,  K 
fM aiSSlZ  MM NmIm MMMTiroH .. 


Ill  llli.  I 
a,  0Cn03t 


K  20005.. 


Mm*  W.  Hiiiim.  2K1 1 SM.  MJI300  «i 


K  20000.. 


nf 


DC  200(0. 


DC  20005.. 


!«■  Mm  t  ta.  IM 1 9,  M.  #700  HUitliii.  DC  20036. 

ipM  tai  t  Mn  1730  hHiiMM  An,  M.  #1250 

t*  Dl  Amh,  MMk  mam  mi.  MOO  SmImsI  R[ 

■■  2*  Ma  «Mk  Mm  <  taMk.  200  Snt  iKMi  OM  4001 

p  iMiK  1050 1 9..  n.  #4Sllirjii.  at  20006 

SkTlSk,  1715  ■mil    B  »*.IOfWiiti<lii.  K  20036 

1km,  m  ik  SL,  W  Ihtalhi.  Ot  20005..... 

■  oSb  I  Mm  1750  tamflMM  taM.  W  Ni*ii|lM,  K  20006 

Dl 

h 

li 

k 


DC  20006.. 


.a  33131. 


,  a  33131 


& 


H  IIM.  SMk  520 100  1711  SMI. 

&nMii.i20ii(kStai.Mr~ 

■■tCl,kc.USOI9,MI.  #050 

k 


k- 

k- 
k- 
k. 


DC  20036.. 
DC  20006.. 

20036 

K  20006 


k- 
k. 
k- 


k.. 
k- 
k- 
k. 

k. 
k- 
k- 


Mi  I.  THkl.  601  hHilMH  tat,  M.  #500  «Mi«lii.  DC  20004 .. 

■dari  L  Vm.  1775  R  SL.  W  'avta^u.  K  20006 

&  kpi  Mt,  1725  Mhm  kM  mgm.  #000  MM.  W  22202.. 

MkB  C  Mtaii^i.  000  16*  SkM. li«Mi«ki.  0C2M06 

.nB^PMk-.p*Jj^^K  20006.. 


L  Umi4  Mk  no  ion  SL.  M  WiiiMyii.DC  21 
Ba  1  rdri550 Mfea  BM.  #(OOMi|lgrL  M 
r*  iMbMK  kL  Hi.  Bb  H  tltmtiik,  HI  »401.. 


22209.. 


tadi  a  noiii  IkHdHk  M*a  OmoI  11  Bncn  Stnrt  BMiii.  M*  02100. 

Mb»  HlllLillil.  Ik.  SMi  012  1101  ITM  SL.  NW  OMnfloi.  K  20036 

mm  S.Mt,53S  Nrt  Dalm  Stal  Qican  1 60(10 

■.  tmm  TIM.  Srih  2300  1000  Mw  BiriMail  /Mafki.  VA  22209. 

~"  .a  32919.. 


.■)  20017. 


il.  Mtaf  Jr,  n  ki  37  H 

I  taiTra  MpOH  Dm 

^mm.  kTUiO  E|i  SML  NO  WiOiai.  K  20006 

mm  Dl  li*|r,  UIO  TSL.  — .  #6«Wrtiit>i,  DC  20036 
N>  W.  Mb.  il20  R  Stal.  M  Oliiiiraliii.llC  20036.. 


14  Sknnr  Ita*  SL  tM.  W  (3146.. 

T*l  HMn.  kc,  m  ill  StaL  Skk  2201  tmm.  CD  10202 „ 

Fn*  ¥.  W  k..  MO  kqM  Im,  SN.  #700  MIMoa.  DC  20024.. 

Okrt  0.  ta#.  70  IMI  IMi  SI  lOtoBwt.  Ml(7ll 

~     iT— M.  17W  km  tiiiim  Aw..  IW  llttm^  DC  20036.. 

.  (15  1601  SL.  M  WulMlii.  Dcniu. 

A  1020  IS*  SkAMMMflii.  DC  20036 


■  Ml 

Tiaril 


Allan  Mqr  OaaeL  Sak  (07  1099  L  Slnel.  IM  mttin^m.  K  20036.. 


ymmornn 


NVKXOa*... 
SoMfPlpaOi. 
Aaafcaif— 
FaaCndlCaad 
IWiaal  Asai  il  PMc  Ti 
J.  C  taar  b.  kc 


katS— y 


Am  .. 


dS»BB0aMFa4ke. 

Nai  Ikafdit  SKim  Ba*. 

■n  BvoOan.  I 
Fan' 


FmO 

MiaBl  An  ol  Track  Sk*  kaikn.  kc. 
(Mb. 


taaricai  Am  ol  Ikailii  BNaprat  SMI  Be.  kwsl  Cm... 

■Maal  Am  ol  Ikw  BaUn  el  Oa  U.S. 

T«kM.kc 

Tiaoil  IMai.  IM  C9  LKd  6(9 .... 


I'wS 


Taa  iMvdi  FaaOMaL  kc.. 
Am  fli  PtmIi  I 


ftpulihon-EMiMMMil  Bilim.. 
AiMricM  HhNIi  Cvf  Am .. 


MvTl  L«K*  t  Go,  he - 

BaanaMn  ra  319 1""  vmoont&a  ntf/n  •  laaai.. 

MM  ToOb  DvrtaaM.  Aa-QO 

SM  Mil  «Wan  Ml  A» - 


Spn|s  kdiitriK  kc 

iMuaqr  ffm  61 

Mawc  BKlric  fam  Os.. 


CtM  FmM  Skd  Ba  kMik... 

Ova  Uh  kiwKi  Ci 

Wkol  Ska  ksliMe 
IMalFanassTniliMAM.... 


Itann  2ida  Boka  iMrtk  Adono  (  RuMk  (For4a|«  (Mi  Cap).. 

JfUfK  Kin  Cat..... - 

Hwaiil  tatst  nvkds  Asa) 

Anaicai  Caaci  kr  CipiU  FwiMlan — 

Kriiaal  Tnat  Iv  Wsknc  hcsavibai 

IMaal  Am  o(  RMlIn  

M  Hk  Cmm  of  HHial  Fiiaj  Maoigin 

Awran  Skdi  EjkImk  kc 

kkcnkd  BmRe.  kc 

'  Coqany  ksOtuk.. 


m  MaUt  Tomb  DisMutts.  kc 

NL  kdKtras 

hwlaitail  Uks.  kc 

Stop  MaMfidviM  Co  ol  Aaarin 

Toai  of  AidoMr,  llmiduHtts 

IWwil  Rail  Ekctiic  Cnpmlwi  Am  . 

TcyaMM  SM.  USAjK 

NiOaul  EOailwH  Am 


Anaricai  Tn^a|  Asatt 

Aflnoo  CvponkM 

ArMaerJiadi  Caipaias.  kc. 
AsioctatJai  of  Trid  Lwqas  of 


Dram  Gro^}.  kc 

C«itil  Qte/ABC  kc. 
C«ltil  Ibrkcts  Grav.. 


Qvysla  OonontHn.. 
Extan  Air  Uks.  kc 

H.  J.  Han  Co 

Mijv  lM|K  Bodai.. 
MiMStatotCo.' 
KUSiskm  SBvicB. 


kc.. 
kc... 


Ndiaul  RMi  Am  of  AiHhci. 
Ikirltani  Telicom,  kc 


IkitnSMd  Co 

ao.  SorktCo.. 
AdoMiConCo. 


Unrttd  HM  h  UMMMroa  worwri  menttaona  unon. 
LTV  AsosfKe  t  Detame  Co.. 


Mife  kiksliy  Fowddim/liit'l  Assn  of  la  Crean  Mfrs.. 
Mk  kdHliy  Founbtni/lnt'l  tan  of  hx  Cream  Mrs.. 
lit  kdKlry  Foinbtion/liit'l  Assn  of  kx  Crewi  Mtrs.. 
H««*nJ>Kk»il  Co _ 


Mmricai  Urdaim  ksOMc. 


Aflwhcai  Mlcil  Am............ 

Northrop  Corp 

Hans  CorponlM 

Itehrl  Gofl  (  Assoiibs.  kc 

Otyof  PMMik*).  M,dd.... 
TriMl  kdustry  Am  of  Awerlg. 

AiMricai  Mnai  Confms. 

MCO.kc 


NUiaidFdd^     . 

Bfca  Cross  of  NorOatskm  PBonsyfvMii.. 

NitiOMl  Cdfe  Idewioo  Assn.  kc 

Brodartaod  of  Rakny  Alike  &  Skainl^)  Oaks ».. 

Merson  Baiaiai  Ikid  t  Haay  (ForrBkie  Cran  t  Bke  Shdd  d  Fkridi). 

Aafemi  Bernrai  Rod  (  Haay  (FciilMad  d  Omda) 

... —  »_t:^  ~-id  »  Haa»  (For:UA  Ba*Mik  Cap) 


4.000.00 
4,625.00 


600.00 

"2,iis6'.oo 


4.450.00 

5,563.00 

200.00 


600.00 
6,1(0.00 


(00.00 


40.00 


7,(74.49 
956.20 
500.00 
4,500.00 
2,707.69 
2,500.00 
7,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.m 
3,000.00 
2,200.00 


7,500.00 


2,(66.00 
15,000.00 
522.00 
31,250.00 
4,110.00 
8,662.50 


2,(66.12 


146.00 
97S.(7 


1,649.93 


1.500.00 


1.500.00 


149.00 
500.00 

2.643.40 
704.67 

1,12«.75 
225.00 
913.75 
2(2.50 
69L75 


69175 

2.012.50 

913.75 


250.00 
537.50 

1.322.50 
(24.99 
125.00 
537.50 
537.50 

1.562.50 

112.50 

11.947.00 

12.115J8 

2.500.00 


3,500.00 


1.225.00 


3.401.75 


1.150.00 
2.000.00 


2,010JW 


21(03 
272.(( 


150.00 
"500.00 


92.19 


92.19 


92.19 
307.50 
209.24 


(00.00 

Tsoio 


2740 

213J6 

72.00 


234.01 


2.693  29 

''2.i2ii.25 
16.50 
14in 


12.236.92 
674.B3 


5.61S.00 
■■■'2il."55 


314.00 


51.000.73 
719.00 
12500 


312.76 


4,356.09 


200.00 
"■5K.'4S 
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Traid  MHky  Am  d  Anarici,  1899  I  St.,  NW  Wjsfairton.OC  20036.. 
Ei«aB  M.  TiUa,  9(17  RnMkd  Ammo  Sihar  Sprat  MO  20910. 


Sad  t  TroB.  1709  Ika  Yak  Aiaaa.  NW,  #801  «Mk«ta.  DC  20006 

-  ••'  ~'~  •"  --  ' T  06(40 

NWWMkqM.  DC  20005.. 
DC20006 


MM  C  Tnw  7»  SaRk  RMp  M  Nw  Caoai.  a  06(40 
a  TnMai.  Sak  linTlOOO 


,  1778  F  SML  IW 


hi  B.  TroMArite, . 

nans  L  TiMM.  401 _-    ^  ,_.  .      ,_^ 

Trad*  i  AsiaiM.  750  Bdar  Bdni  TOO  Saad  Aw  S««i 
Trad  kr  Pd*  Lads.  (2  Sand  SI  Sai  Fraocs.  CA  94105 


I  MKkkai  Aw.  Oiaio.  >.  MKU 
a  mS«  """      ■  -     -   ■■ 


MN  55402. 


Pid  E.  Tsa«is.  Fdv  Hm  t  Od  Om  Pod  Otfia  Snort  Bodon.  MA  02109 
Do — 

lkkiddTj»M.''9i9  1»Siiiii'i^^^^ 
MrtTlR.  1.  ta  147C  QMKlan.  MD  21(5( 


TaM  t  Va^  NMaf  FMad  Simib  BUt..  #1330  71S  17»  SL 
Soaw  B.  tSi:311  FM  SML  NW  ttehnftai.  DC  20001 


00  80202. 


DC  20005.. 


DC  20036. 


.K  20003. 
544(( 


StqM  TdL  1925  II  SL.  NW.  #20(  Wtfik^.  K  20006.. 

Sr.  TaM.  1000  VanaR  Nmm.  "W.  #800  Wrtjiik- 

Taa  RMkck  FoMMai.  kc.  1101  17«i  St..  Ml  MM 

Briai  Tviar.  815  16«i  SHwL  NW  Wak^ta.  DC  20006.. 

HdorO  F.  Ton«».  1725  H  SI..  NW  WnkMln.  K  ?2S?L:r- •ii.-iiss- 

SJ?/T»x^^'S%"*prx."^^ 

U.S  Caa  sin  H*i«Tto«,  1001  CawcSoit  Aw..  NW  Wokktfon^OC  20036 

U.S  DdawlaMM.  450  Mtvk  Awaa.  t.  #204  VtaM^VA  Rm 

Ul  Umi  d  Swias  kdRutiais.  Ill  E.  Wxka  Dr.  CkORO.  1 60(01 .. 

Oaai  IM,  1750  Nw  Yak  Awme.  NW  Wi*i»^,  K  20006 

laiy  a  UfciL  1616  H  SL.  NW  Watai|kn.  K  2*06:  •;- ■■ 

«a»  Uaa  1850  M  SML  NW,  #600  WakjiHwi,  DC  2O036__^.... 

SiSiriMli,  1615  I  Stnd.  NW.  #1210 'SHI'S'' ,?J"" 

Cn«  llridi.  lioO  N.  1701  Strad,  #1200  ««*fk«.  VA  2220?.... ^..;^.,.y 

Mam  a  Umkdz.  1730  Rhde  Had  Aw.,  N*.  #810  Wirtkgw  DC  20030 

Mat  D.  UnR»«»  Ir..  1150  I7tk  StJid,  NW  W«ki«ki.  X  »036 - 

!iSSi*F,ST«^'i?rrs£-"i^'iMv'?isfi^^^ 

Udkd  Gb  Pte  Ilk  Co,  PO  Bm  1478  HoiolBi,  7X  77001 ~ 

UdM  kkrnMli  Caadttnts.  1800  DiiRHid  Roal  Afciadra,  VA  22314.^^......^... 

UMd  MiTAmricai  Soddy  d  MkoTBa  219  3400  ML  Illfli  Strad  Chap,  L  m55 


Enakicr/aad 


Skri  Bn.  kc ...».». 
U.S.  Intw  d  Saa«s 


Bdl  Hdnpla  TeiliDi,  kc .. 
d  HaMfidw 
Cap.. 
CliiidaMrri  m  Anaia 


H.N.  Gaai  Assodite.  kc 

NuwK  Soc  d  Ok  U.S  ad  USttA... 

MdMl  Sarkp  Oailrd  Fvd.  kc 

Topdi  MaSaks. USA.  kc — 

hipcl  Arknory  Qtap  — 

MaMk  Corponka — .......... 


Mom  to  Saw  Eiaro. 
PuHc  Smrities  Assn .... 


s  1(28  N.  Modan  Stred  kdaapdb.  M  46202 


DC  20036.. 


Udkd  Wa«  d  kdonappis.  Coi«»a«l»  Savn^Coiwaj  d  MdroJn^Mpfc  I 

Miriai  S.\ln*is.  ulotoaoctical  *««,  HW  Mkgfci,  OCMOS    ...    .     --     .^^ 

vm  NkM  Wadi  MatMonail  Groin,  c/o  Edaoi  Ekctrc  kstRiAe  1111  19fli  SI,  NW  WaMRkn,  K  20036.. 

Rondll  D.  Utt.  1615  H  Sired.  NW  wdaijilBi.  DC  20062 

<Snia  K  Uydm,  1730  Rtadi  tated  Awme,  NW.  #204  \ 

Rabat  E.  ^,   025  CanaM  Awaa.  NW,  #415  WataateJC  20036 

Anltay  VMno.  1001  Pakstana  Aw.  NW  W^dnikii.  «  20004. 

kckl  Vdaili,  1(00  Eji St..  IM  Waslnitan.  DC  20006 

TTkiw  Vai  ArskTsO  F  Sired,  NW.  »V»JMm^J>Cjm 
Vai  DM  AssDcaks,  kc.  2550  M  St.  NW.  #300  WEtoifton.  K  20037 


h"  Van'  Eriioiidrsiite  226'  1575  Eye  SInd.  NW  WastNnjtx.  DC  n«^. 

Vai  Fhd  Asablkt.  kc  499  Sodk  CapikI  SL.  SW.  #520  Wutattoi.  DC  20003 

Do - 

PO  -r;-" 

Han  B.  Vai  Gem.  1700  krik  Moae  SL.  2120  Aili|tai.  VA  W2<»^. 

S*  L  Vai  Ndm.  Sak  540  1875  Ew  Stred.  NW  Waknitai.  K  20006 

Daid  W  Vai  Ness,  P.O.  Bon  17181  WashMtai.  DC  20041. ^. ■-■■■■^~~~~^~~-i;r=s£r' 

ItalM  MikM$«lciffc  t  Curtis.  PC.  7A  Fka  1050  Tkaas  kftow  SL.  NW  WrtafML  K  20007. 

Do — 

Do 

Do 

Ol 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  c'MiMkd.  Nm  Havriac  PdrdaM  CaMi  23  Sdad  SInd  Cannl.  NH  03301.. 

,  A  VaTm  (SSaoaridP.0  Boa  14174)50  Aknakia.  VACTa...    .^... 

Stat  CiSa  c/o  Do«  Idaes  I  ARwtsai  1255  23rd  Stred.  NW  Wetaiftai.  DC  20037 

tteSk  Aiad^Ull  ksunm  Co.  2929  Un  Patany  HoiBte.  IX  77019 

Tkatsi  Vaw.  1909  K  SIrad,  NW  Weknftoi.  K  20049 


ky  N  Vaai.  Sak  1000  177i  Pdnsytani  Awnw.  NW  WoMftai.  K  20006. 

Gane  F.  Vay.  1((7  R  SL,  NW  Wadai(kn,  DC  20006 

kaia  Vwkfl,  1730  M  SML  NW  IMkiwlBi,  DC  20|^ -- 

ROM  I  Va«M.  1600  M  SI,  NW  Wadiif^,  DC  20036.. 


NAM  A  vSes.  2005  MassaMdts  Awnue.  IW  W«ki«ki.  DC  20(B6... 

VMR  Edi<pia»rs.  kc.  1201  Sai  l««o  Bkf .  »204JriM>fc.  a  32207 

krry  T.  Vettr.  1660  L  Stred.  NW,  #601  'S*i!S?^S^^ 

Fra*  Varjdro.  1155  15tk  Street,  NW.  #600  «^il»»*  DC  20005 

VMadk  A  Assoiaks.  kc.  1455  Pamsylaaa  Awnw  NW,  #11(0 

iMk  wSbj.  1706  23rd  St,  SaiOi  Arknjtti.  VA  22202 

RidoR*  A  vilileriiiM "k Sriiw.  4"^ 

E53rvko«iil875  Ew  Stred.  NW.  #800  W»**"JC20006^^.^^--vr.- 

Am  t  Elks.  1455  RaBytana  Aw..  NW.  #800  Wskqkk.  DC  20004-1007 

Do 

Dl 
Do 


DC  20004. 


Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do-. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 


kikdnd  Udoi  Depatnant.  AaXD.. 

Cartey  McCaiM  A  Tuney 

'Co.. 


NiMd  Am  d  MaalKknn. 


kkmdaMl  Am  d  Fie  Ft|kM„ 


loyoU  Mdor  Sdes.  USA  kc 

MdR«dRai  lik  t  umm  Ob — 

CoRsmer  Bankas  Assa 

CredH  Unon  National  Assn.  kc 

Mai-Made  Hier  Pioductrs  Assn.  kc.. 


RvdicdSai«AMci. 


ol  Comnenx  d  Oie  US., 
iapajese  Aigtai  Qliaas  Imw 

Ancncan  kswaMi  Am 

taarican  Oandl  d  Uk  ksaane.  kc.. 
Mdni  PictiR  Am  d  Amho.  kc. — 
Ndiaul  Candl  d  Famr  OiopeiML. 

taaricai  Gb  Am 

UAL  kc 

Anarcai  CyaaM  b 

Cadte  GiRi... 

Ford  Aap^KC ._....«..™..— 

Maroon  BKtnacs «. . — 

Bod^bapav. 


Cap.. 


Justice  Fdkadip. 

M  Hoc  bov  to  GaMnnd  Emiy.. 

Ak*a  Eddm  WkdlM  Cankssan . 


Awatai  MdCatfad  PuUc  AccMtaRs. 

ANcncaH  Piesidait  Ums -. 

Mic  Skpi  Reiiaut  Cap 

BilAE  ComriM 

Ck«idi  Ekctric  Am,  kc 

Ckai  Cod  TedndoRy  bdMi 

deal  EwB  bdRion 

Cokr  Entoprises 

ConaicoAkska.. 


CoRSHMTS  Udkd  to  Ral  4dly  (CUJi.). 

Hawaiiai  Ekctric  0mm.  kc 

LUZ  ktoiidnal  Ud 

Mdtkews  (  Wrifht.  kc 

Raxnini  kd«liy  d  ArMci 

Ripdfc  d  PM 

Stale  d  AlBka 

Teus  Air  Corp 

Traiqdkty  kiiption  Didrid 

Unon  Catidi  Corp 

Anencai  Petrakan  kstilifc 


DdBci.  kc " 

Aiiiifici'todki^^ 

Fdey  A  LaMr  (Fv:Kddcr|  Rnw  RMIs  t  b) . 

Aimco.  kc — 

Liafw  d  Wonen  Votes  d  «•  US 

Inwstment  Company  tastitde 

Assoadai  d  Anaricai  Pdiskas 


kkrstak  Ndad  Gb  Am  d  AMrka.. 

I^Midl  b - 

Ida  I  Haas  b,  kc 

Comnmiotni  for  Apnilture.  kc 

Naliaal  Am  d  Crop  kusram  AibRl. 

Giidyea  Tie  A  RiMa  b 

Toncci  kstRMe «...- 

MoKeof  Affloicai  ksaas 

Americai  Aikws.  kc.. 


Mtoney's  Uddity  AssMaa  Siddy  lH. 

Bank  of  Amnca 

Bar  SkaiB  »  b,  kc 

bpitd  Makds  Grov 

Ckancd  Bad 


CRicorp 

OBBoMkdl 


I  Ck^... 

Ml  MiHIb.. 


Ckates  OaMr... - 

Dak|ai  EMpnsB 

Fodenf  Eipitss  Con* 

Fakrd  lad  Ba*  ABH  d  Taos  SMkMas' 


Fad. 


12193 


7JI00.M 


150.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 

750.00 


9.S1M 


35.43 

7.175.00 
004.07 

14,479  JO 
300.00 

12.000.00 
19.55(.00 
3.832.50 
8.079.67 


(0.(19.(9 


7jH 


351.04 

22.00 

13.25310 


444.(3 


444.90 

2.45SJ6 
64.50 


5.4(0.12 
4J91.5( 
(.079i7 
WMM 
67.414J2 


4.500.00 
300.00 


UN»JO 


5.000.00 


(.771.50 


90.000.00 


IMOOO 


2.034.00 


5MI0O 
1.650.00 


2.500.00 

"1715.00 
4J13.00 
3J0O0O 
3JOO.O0 
1J35.00 


31J90.00 

SO.139.10 

1.54U1 


24J9U0 


U43 

SMD 

Ttuo 


1I3J5 


W.U 


2.101.00 
57.00 
950M 


1.140.00 


930.00 

3(0.00 

1.717.00 


29.012.50 


ITtJO 


171.01 


1.250.00 


497.31 

700.00 
4J04J4 


175.00 


I17JI 


(S2J2 
10.700.00 


6.250.00 
937.50 


47S0JI 


TJOiM 


SIM 


tlUB 


3MJ7 


43.M 


1.400.00 


3.422.S4 
167.20 
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Vhqprt  Jr,  Zskvt  SchR, 


aSp  A  *Mli  Jr.  till  GMMt  kii  Mb  Qua  W  22047 

JM 1  MIL  M  MIIM  StMl  ■iiiiii»lii  «  tt21l 

M 1  «Ba,  2Sn  L  S*  BhI  flMii^  W  Htll 
MMiTitaMBi.  he.  OOTiiM  Ita.  91,  #3 


n  ini  9..  Mt.  ni  R. 


OC2000(.. 


.  Ml  i»  a,  M 


#3210 

dc2aiM 


K2«e4.. 


iinHl*  t  l|m  S*  W  ni  IM  SM,  M  WaliMta.  OC 
«SlQl&JHS7ta*L  kc  IIM  Cimiiil  ta..wC  #100 
1MM*  Mm  It  MfeMI  Mipil*,  lt2S  bi  SL.  M.  #110 


20006. 


2li3IISM.M«Mli«kilKaO».  

«M  s*  $VM>  I  taK  iin  I SM.  Mr.  #1111  ini*iii>iii.  k  20036. 

■    ^  KnlOS 


K  20036... 
U  20006.. 


■I2H7;.. 


MIIMiirii5Sl»        . 
MiritMl,  1S7«  SMr  tart  H 
fMM*  P.  Wh;  CMM>  WeMMi  t  M  1: 
NMrt  I.  WIL  1«  Mat  SL  MIK  W  02110 

Ma  il  i*;  mTsmTw?  iMMMiitfi^^ 


.  DC  2003S... 


167  MM.  K  27602 
«»0 


IM  TOMI.  ra  Bb  10070  UMt  N  4(901.. 
OC  20006 


k- 
b. 
k- 

k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k- 
k_ 
k- 


k. 
k- 

k. 
k.. 
k.. 


■rti  A.  M.  1025  Mnirt  Mm.  Mr,  #H0  awiflai.  DC 
t  Drtf  M  t  AsacolB.  tK.  1317  F  SIml.  NW.  iMM  Urtrn 

Da 

k 


20005.. 


Urtrnfm.  OC  200O4.. 


1115  H  SMt  Mr,  #550  «IMMa«,  K  20006 

S025  Wamm  Mw.  NW  tMSftai.  K  20016 

USD  CtMdM  Ak..  IM.  #507  1Miici«.  K  20036- 


.  260  mtm  M  M  YtA.  nr  10016 „. 

I  k..  1235  Mtn«  Dm  ttay.  MMon,  W  22202 

I S.  MM.  Pmdmm  (  NM  1725  N  SI.  IM  «r»ln|tai.  K  20036 

Mb  f.  M*.  Dm  MM  I  Ms  1752  H  SI,  Mf.  #100  NMaftai.  DC  20036.. 

Soi  n  M*.  1725  De  Ub  Si.  IM  WlMM.  K  20036 „ „„ 

Fiak  J.  Whr.  1745  MMm  Dms  Hn.  #5llMM0ii.  W  22202 

Ml  &  «Mn.  1175  Ek  SL.  IM,  #1011  WiiUMwTDC  20006 „... -.. 

Hary  L  HUM,  450  Mk  Amm.  L,  #204  Vfini.  VA  22110 

WMi  C  «MM,  412M  SMI.  SE  MMa.  DC  20003 

tail  I.  mm.  1201  IMiilMBi  Amm.  #73DWMiMtai.  DC  20004.. 
M  F.  KMMb.  201  N.  HHltMB.  SL  AlaaikB.  VA  22314 


M  IIMIIOSO  CoMCtciil  Am 
Ma  I.  Nad.  1350  Nw  V«t 


#1100 
W.  #300 


K  20036.... 
.DC  20005. 


EMM/CM 


mat  C  GM«  Jr _. 

GMm  SKts  t  Cl 

GMrtB  SiMKi  (  Inn 

M  IMrab,  IM.. 


Mm  Hwccdt  MrtHl  Lite  iMWWi  Ob..~ 

■wiLjidi  t  Co.  he..... 

IMMm  Trmit  Autlnnty « 

f^UHBl  Od 

Prnidnl  lih  t  AcoM  Mnm  Ot.... 

(Mc  SOTaCt  of  Nw  Mico _. 

SMnm  BniOwv  he 

Shnnai  UJMUi/Aaaiun  Eipm.  he... 

Snitim  CMrn  EdM 

Sovflm  Sta  SkMa  Co.  he 

Tcus  Oo*awa  (Ml 

InMn  hanK*  C> 

Mrhn  PhoB  C«ilil  Cwp..... 

Mhrnv  Ann  Ctfc  OonHnwiciOaB.  he.. 

ConUMnlJl  Insaraiicx  CompMiB 

IMiaul  Frilemal  Conpess  of  AaontL.- 


Anincai  AihaoWi  JMl... 

AMm  Pdmt  Co 

ATtI 


Pai^M  Vrtaau  ol  Ananei 

Anmcai  Aim  of  Eqapnail  iBBfi 


OoiMMi  Cam... 


Grooay  IMificMn  of  Anoriea,  he.. 
wnnroB  un.... 
NMulBnivC 


BaMEoshni  M«  Oora^.. 
AflKrioi  Wr  Producon  Asai.. 

BaA  of  Boston  OoipontMn 

Fffst  ffitinul  BaA  of  Boston... 
Fm  Cndk  CoMidl . 


Anaricai  Mrekun  hstitutt .. 
hstitute.. 


Africs  Clia«cil  Company,  e(  iL 

Mun  Gan  Sines  Ibwr  i  F«U 

AUana  nm  Co 

AMnm  Compaiy  of  Ananca 

Anerlcai  ToMme  t  THegnpk  Co.. 

Artta  AndBsaitCo...... 

MMUSB■%tBfl^  ConpMes,  tnc..„„,„^ 

Bmk  Caata  Malitls  Asn 

Braafcast  Music,  he 

ClunifNDn  Intcfiulnul  Ooip ..»..« 

CSS.  Inc......... , 

CSX  Cofpontan 

Drcssa  hdoslias.  he 

First  Tens  SaaifS  t  liai 

FoidllolaiCo 

Goodyca  rn  t  Ridto  Co 

Gran  B^Mifint  he 

GTE  Gofpaition.. 


HnqMnKm  NOnnaS  LOBOOn.. 

tnwstment  Co  hstitirte 


Leucaii  Nifiam  Co;.. 

Um  Sta  Stad  Co 

NorttMiestcm  Mutiul  life  hswan  Co... 

Oiwns  Iwooii 

Prodtr  h  GanUe  Mmifxturini  Co 

OuawCoq) 

Scoft  Pacf  Co. 

SM  N  Co 

US.  Fideily  t  Guaaily  Co 

Union  CalMO  Oont 

KHeil  Gotshil  t  llaitg 

Weycflacuscf  Compaiy 

Woineta)  BnMdostng  Oofp »..»... 

American  OstBipiONC  Hospnal  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Cam  on  Coal  Taiation 

AM-Sitral.  he -... 

BalcorCo _. 

Bnnbjne 

CofBitm.  tnc 

Foohna  Retailers  ol  America 

Henhy  Gnan 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Devefuijuient  OaneM... 

JMB  IMty  Cap 

l*  of  VIrtma 

Mortan  Garaity  Trust  Co ~. 

New  Yorli  Stale  Baikers  Assn 

Ptiarmaceiitical  Manufacturers  Asa 

Securrties  Industry  Asn 

Tordmarli  Cotpomon.. 


Wine  A  Soirits  tWMiilHS  of  America,  he 

National  Asso  ol  Criminal  Dclense  laqms „ 

Amaiiamahd  Transit  Uaon,  AfL-CtO 

Alatiama  Fann  BurM  Federation 

American  Soga  Caa  Leagoe  of  Oc  USA.  he. 

Amstar  Corp 

Cotton  Warehnse  Assn  of  America 

Fter  Filiric  t  Apparel  Coalition  for  Trade 

FhieOind  ToIhcco  Cooperatiw  Staliilizalion  Cap.. 

Merdiants  Grain  t  Transportation,  he 

Service  Corporation  bitemational 

American  Papa  Institute,  he 

[mersnn  Etactric  Co „. 

National  Cable  Tehwsiai  Assn.  he 

American  Tuialioal  Assn 

Aerospace  hdustiies  Assn  ol  America,  he 

Manufactured  Housing  hstitote 

Tobacco  Institute 

US  Defense  CommittB 

Shrtng  Drug,  he _ 

KimbeV-aat  Cap 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

Baker  A  Hostetkr  (For:Soap  t  Dctergnt  As»)... 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Councd.  kc. 


393.75 
5.943.75 


602.50 
43.75 


50000 

50.00 
50.00 

''9b','oo6.do 


M.320.27 


117,000.00 
122J4 


1.250.00 


10.000.00 


920.00 
7.500.00 


750.00 
3,250W 


6,1BII.00 

l,541.Gi 

7,500.00 

750.00 


750.00 

■'■'■75600 
750.00 
250.00 

"iM'ai 


750.00 


6,750.00 
750.00 
3,458.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
8S3.00 
1,500.00 


1,000.00 

500.00 

1.50000 

500.00 

1,500.00 

1.000.00 

1.000.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

500.00 

1,00000 

1,000.00 

11,250.00 

'"i','5d6'.'oo 

3,750.00 
2,500.00 
4.550.00 
8,750.00 
4J7S.00 


600.00 


3.000.00 
3.124.00 
900.00 
52.74 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 


2.221.00 


74.00 
....„.^ 


tiJi 


0.9S 

Tsn'ii 


450.00 


15.134.00 
11.292.00 


9J1S.36 

'■'uu.'* 


174.00 


50.00 


OrganoMMn  or  HBaaa  rang 


911.45 


100.00 
10.00 


[22209. 


SMm  L  Wad.  1919  Pennsytanil  Ammk,  NW,  #503  Wasfengton,  U  20006 

TMB  J  Wad.  70  N.  Main  Sw«t  IMMtori,  PA  18711 

Ridwd  0.  WadB.  1757  N  SL,  NW  WaMMon,  DC  20036 

hck  Wan.  1220  I  SML  NW  WaMghn,  DC  20005 

mM^M!l\m?insf>ii»lSi».  NW.  #900  Washnria.  K  20006 
FMa  F.  Water,  Sate  2700  lOOO  Wilson  Badevard  Aithglon,  VA  2£ 
Ernest  R  Waner  V .  1818  N  SI.  NW  Washngton.  K  2O036 

Do 

Do  

WMn  i.  wiiraa,  1201  Pansytvaua  Awnue.  NW  Wastowton,  K  20004 
ChisMV  Wanta,  Siile  300  1101  Canodicid  M«  Jw^ 
I  J.  WaMn,  1201  PamsyMa  Anenui,  NW,  #370  « 
I  Gb  Lj^  Co,  1100  H  a..  NW  WBhnghn.  K  20010 


I  WBlathn.  K  20036.. 
#370  WaMghn.  DC  20004 ... 


hiehfWa 


hduitiWToaii.  he  499  S.  CaaW  SL.  SW.  #520  KMhgha.  DC  20003.. 
919  litH  Shaet.  NW.  #600  WMiahn.  K  20006.. 


Wahrtad  MaafKturers  Asa.  2500  WHshre  BnhMrd;  #603  Los  AafM.  CA  90057 __.. 

MOe  Wahrma,  5656  Cedaoy  Roal  Mentor.  OHM060...   ..^^^. 

hny  B.  Waha  777  14«i  Street,  NW,  #680  W^jMa.  DC  20005 

Cbriit  R.  Wataa,  769  Damn  Street  Daivir,  »??*"••— ■••i;-;,uir 

Ma  L  Walsa  «,  (he  World  Trade  Carta,  #4511  M  Yat,  NY  10048. 

leia,  Watan.  1616  H  SMI  NW  Washngton,  DC  20006........^..^;^ 

CaM  Hirr  Walts,  1100  MasaMetls  *«.,  ••»  ««!!5!:  "  ^- 

OnM  R.  Watts,  1724  Masadaaelts  AMna,  NW  WashMtan.  DC  20036 

GaStTB.  Watts.  1155  IStli  SI JM  WaMtoOC  2OO05        

Brw  H.  Wataon,  1130  17*  ^m.  «  «^w*'^5^?J<»*  viVi^  

WMn  K  Wafkaaoai,  Nam  Caota  PatndaaTMcd  FO  Ba  167  Rahi^  NC  27S02 

A  Vaaa  Waaa.  114  East  CaoW  A«t.  Uttk  Rock.  AR  72201 

May  mt.  1129  20*  StreaOlW.  #400  ««fi!lfi^?C  2(»36,^.. 

Andrea  H.  Webba,  440  First  Street.  NW,  #510  *sh«gtoi,  DC  20001 

Fndaic*  L  Webba,  1101  16tli  Stial.  NW  WMraton,  DC  JOMSj^-vi;",;;;;;^ " -- 

Welshr  8  SWfield,  1200  New  Haopshre  Aw ,  NW.  #350  Washngton.  K  20038 .-. 

Websto  lihanbiMi' B«  t 'iicMn 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Cbarhs  W.  Wapa  Jr..  400  N.  Wataigtai  St  "2*?i*ii?ilwii" 
ThBdat  F.  wS£  1800  MassadMlts  *wWilfJ»gag?"«  20036.. 
Wol  GolM  t  Mate.  1615  I  Sbat  NW,  #700  Wahngton.  DC  20036.... 


Steven  A  We«i,  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  #1100  WMntlDn. 
NMcy  Weadiai.  2001  L  SI,  NW.  #506  Washratoi,  K  20036. 


DC  20005.. 


Nmcv  Wendari.  2tX)l  L  si,  nw.  If  3W  wasnnrai,  ia.  i"""™- ••••— •v;r^rcri""i5:"SiSt'" 
Wehar  HcCaffm  Bradsky  8  Mtei,  PC,  135011m  York  Am.,  NW,  #800  Wahngtai.  K  2000S.. 
DoiM  &  Wehat.  1420  Khg  St.  Ahunkia,  VA  22314.. 


,K  20005 


Dwid  Weiss.  777  Ulb  Street,  NW 

Dai  Wek*,  PC  Box  841  AbiM,  TX  71 

Mm  F.  Wekb,  655  ISBi  Stral  NW,  #1200  Wahngton  DC20005 

KathM  WeM,  215  PennMiia  Am.,  S£  Wasfaatai,  DC  20003 

iBiy  WNeane,  P.O.  Ba  3556  Wisiiinrton.  DC  20007 ■^■x;j;x^- 

hu^S  Ma  k.,  A|iiA>MhlMin  16>9  K  St.,  NW,  #1100  Wahngton,  DC  20006^.. 
WellatI  «^  ilhll,  177fPauis>Miia  Am.,  NW,  #450  Washnghn.  K  20006.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


L  H  wis  Suite  200  1025  Camecticut  AMnue.  NW  Wasbinflon,  K  20038 

Ehaw  Waner  1025  Connecticut  AMnue.  NW  Washngton,  K  20036 

Tkomas  F.  WennM.  1825  Sanud  Moise  Dr.  *t!l«^ij^^i^ 

Caol  Wame,  1525  tew  Hanpshre  Am.  NW  Waba^on,  OC  20036 

Fred  Wotbama,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Wastawtai.  OC  2«36 

Chatos  M.  West  205  Oarjafiek)  Roal  Ah«aiikia,VA  22314 - 

Fad  B.  West.  1015  ISMi  aiat,  NW  Washnitoo,  OC  20036^^. 

W.  P.  Wast  k.,  1629  II  Street,  NW,  #204  Wastaitai^  « J"*^!;---:;-^-^;;.-- 
West  Coat  Fabricators  8  Stool  todastiy  Assn,  2324  Navy  DriM  StoeMa.  CA  95206 - 

West  Medco  VaetaUe  Distributors  Assn,  PO  Bm  848  Nogahs.  A2  85621 

Harry  H.  Weslbay  «,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washngton.  OC  200«.^.... 

WbM  Furis  AsaoMn,  toe,  1625  M  St..  IM  *M.*onJC  20036        

May  Louist  Westmoretaal,  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #500  Washngton.  DC  20005 

hhi  F  WelMl  k ,  50  F  St ,  NW  Washngton.  DC  20001  •  .^-^.^ 

n  Wewer.  1300  19tti  Street,  NW,  #501  Waslnneton.  K  20036. 

[  Reynolds  Hamsoo  8  Sdiule,  Inc.  Swte  600  1317  F  Street,  NW 

Do 


DC  20004.. 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Oo.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.„ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Dd„. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Eaphna/OM 


HkHMaent  Oi  8  Ga  Asa 

Bhe  Crass  ol  Nortbaashrn  PinnayhM.. 


DGA  hhnaliM,  he  (Fortt  Ml  Afl  of  Ita  Ga  IM  «a  I 

DGA  hhraabaol,  he  (For:SofnM) 

DGA  htomatM,  he  (ForSMEOIA) 

Cantrol  Data  Corporabon - — — 

/Mrican  Tatde  Mamladurcrs  hstiBh.  he 

Control  Data  CoiporaM 


Hughes  Anratt  CaiBamr 

Toyota  Motor  Sahs,  ISA.  he. 


Nabaial  Caimss  of  Pants  8  Taabat. 

Farmland  IwfetiB. — 

Westland  Conpamas,  he. 

NatMl  Saamty  Tiadas  Asa.  he 

Gnae. — 

RindEhetiic( 


Nabaial  Cabk  TchwM  Asa.  he.. 

Nabaial  Broia  Canei. 

National  Coa  Asa 

kmtM  Wrolaim  hsbtrte 

Shphens  OaaisaB  Services,  he.. 


2,44176 


1IJ)17.65 
7,02100 
2.25100 
1.250.n 

"nstiio 

519.00 


171.50 


264.00 
IIU5 


400.60 
15100 


IJdOO 


2.4«M0 


America  Asa  of  Homes  tor  tba  A|ii|.. 

Amoiea  MaM  fta  Maw  Aw 

Nabenal  Soft  Drhk  Ann..... 

Asara  CorporaM.. 


Ma2ib  Motor  M»wfacbnig  (USA)  Cap.. 

Better  Working  Enwreanents.  he 

Miiilinn<  iwcab  Assn — 

Co.. 


Watafbad  Maaulactmrs  Asa — —^ — - 

Natiaiai  Asa  of  Prohssanal  hsaanoe  Agents....... 

US  Overseas  CasentM  Devekpmant  CawhM.. 

AI*dustnrCoanitloaeta 

AnMrust  Rwnadws  ReMi  (irav.  of  ^ — 

R.  H.  Mas 

MoU  Oil  bin 

Tertai.  he 

Chorine  hstitutt,  he.. 


Nataial  HanafacbiBl  Hooshg  Fiaaw  An.. 
National  Society  ol  Prohssional  Engiaas 


f  &  mMMy.. 


Dorsey8WI(_  , 
Jaffe  Smda  Ratt  8  Heue,  P£... 
Natinal  Asa  of  Riallns.. 
Wat  Teas  UtMs  Co 


4J75J0 
2,75010 
50.00 
1.570.00 
1.500.00 
6.66100 
1.000.00 


1I9M 


30SJ9 

5147 


251.40 

"'237i« 
952J0 


isnsi 


307.BS 
UliU 


Ltnoo 


60100 
2J12.00 


60000 
100.00 


1,500.00 


UUJO 


1.2S1H 


SahBuMtsAia 

US.  PaWehMstlhaeat*  Gm«.. 

Anarica  Meat  hsbbrte — 

Mrica  Sac  of  Canpoars  Arihas  (  Pabiriars . 

Amaica  Bushes  Caderencc ~ 

Canadan  Embassy 

Ooatibai  Agahst  OaMe  Tauba.  he. 


Dipalment  of  Natval  Resoras,  Pipwa  of  M 
Famiy  Service  America. 


Mba 


Grants  8  Cntracts  ProjKts,  Uahd  Way  ol  Aaaica .. 

J8S  Mamuail  Oanpav - - 

Ung  Lake  Enao  Cap 


Maastiy  of  the  Envnonment .. 

Nabooal  Assi  ol  (ioiinties .... 
Natiaia  Corp  tar  Houshg 
Nabam  Hydra  Assn 


Natiaiai  hdepodnl  EnarB  Piahoas.. 

VMS  Raitv - -.. 

YMCA  ol  Bie  USA 


SbeKMCo.. 

HaaWi  hsarance  Asa  ol  Amaica.  he.. 

Nabaial  Groors  Asa 

Environmanta  Actan 

Caman  Cause. -'■ 

Nabaial  Assn  ol  IMai  Oragfisis 

Fertihier  hsMuto 

Delta  An  Lines,  he — 


3,201.41 
2.00100 
7.500.00 
2.100.00 


1.20100 

im.00 


lISK 


7.42M0 


ISUt 
13.90 


«.« 


3.12$JlO 


VMM 


isnm 
mm 


6.006.00 
17,272.50 

1,500.00 

25,000.00 

273.00 


Ckamba  ol  Onnace  ol  Ike  US... 


Haidgun  Coitral.  he 

AssHiation  d  America  Rataab ~. 

NabM  Caan  to  PresaM  Soda  Security.. 

Aebii  Uh  t  CaaaRy 

AM-SgMl.hc 

America  Aalines,  he 

Bhe  Cross  8  Bha  SheU  Assn... 


CoaMon  tor  Mola  Caiar  RefMay  Mrm.. 

ConmuncatiaB  SihM  Carp 

Coopers  8  Lyhand 

Delia  Bank  Assn — — 

FooHiis  Pipe  Unes  (Vata)  Ud 

Gearal  Motors  Cap.. 


300.00 

11,50000 

10.651.43 

166.01 

17.40100 


38492 
30100 
354.19 
I917t 


1MO.00 

79.23 

15.23139 


25100 
3.570.00 
1.250.00 
925.00 
210.00 
25103 

2.r  " 


Haltli  Poky  Agndi  tor  «a  Aaaica  PMgh 

Manvile  Carport 

Maattai  0*  Co 

Motia  Petore  Assn  ol  America,  he 

MO  ConmunicataB  Corp 


Nahma  Assn  ol  Busnass  Pobbea  AcM  CiMUlhil  - 

Maul  CaUe  TaawM  Asa.  he 

New  EngM  Eketic  SysM.. 

Northwest  Aiknes,  he..' 

Nova,  An  Atott  Cap 

Novaca  Chaacals,  Lid.. 


Rada  Assn  Detadng  Airwaa  Rl^  he.. 

Spanisli  Ml  CanmuMcabais  Cap 

Springs  hdisbas.  he 

Tiamg  Meiia  Distrihitors  Asa „ 

U.S  An.  he 


4JI100 


750.00 
3X100 
1.17010 

lOOM 


1.71100 
I.»1H 

2.515.M 
3.650.00 


6&00 
25.00 
19J0 
6J0 

15.00 
14U0 


3145 


247J4 

2(1.50 

54.40 


70.40 
S2SJI 

2010 
44  JO 


03110(1 


I34JS 


12196 
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Mi  C  MH«.  Ml  L  SM.  H.  #3111 


QiM  L  MiK  PA  tm  aw  ItoOtaiB.  lA  TIKI.-.- 
Si  Whi  UA I SM.  M.  f  Sn  Mi«ta.  K  2«at 


t  EiiiiHl  IM  ITU  Start.  M* 


ocatsi.. 


M IIMM  Ilk  I.  S*  22K  W  IBbi'taM. » 

vmiwm.vmvSLm'mmm.xnm. 


KTsm.. 


ES  ■.  Ml  *,  Wl  sSmv  Mil  IfLaillMI  Fab  ClKil.  W  2»41.. 
Sh  W^  4U  M  SMI.  SI  «M«liii.K  20003 


k- 
k. 
k. 


;a>20os; 
,  use  iaiSL.w.  #1100 

,  IOMCMMlial/kit.M.  #707 


3031 

maistatmr 

PAtallU-MM 

iMiSLMrsriktn 
«*,  1«IW»"      ~ 
MtatI 
UOl  I SL.  M) 

lta|aSL.M 
r.ll7SlS«l.«rir. 
MMIlMkMl 
»tanlB3C00 


a  31  Wfci.  1101  imm  kmmjm  lilMi  .  K  20005 
HMqp  &  «■  I.  W  S.  (^  Skri.  SR.  #401  mSAk  DC 


J  Hi  I  Httm.  1771 1  SMI. 
k! 


,    .      MODS.. 

I.  SR.  #401  WiiiMln.  DC  20003.. 

miimmb.  DCnoot.. 


,  K2003C.. 


CM 


•■  a  MMl  Srib  1100  im  I  Stat.  MnWiMlti.  K  20 
t  WkniiiriWl  tm^tmm  Im..  tm  Wi^hIii.TIC  200O4.. 
iMi  Ma  knr  igSi.  173$  Ms  frt  *».  Ml  WKimM.  K 1 
k - - 


12S0 


,  DC  20030.. 
;  20005.. 


20005.. 


IM  I  ■  SMb.  M  WimJI  DC2W 
IM,  UOl  IM  SMI.  Ml,  #100 
4SllMrJm)«Wiiil;SE 
l(MHSLMIMil0M.DC 
I.  Mkii,  IM  IM  SkM.  W,  #000  NoMria.  DC  20036 
L  Mm.  1155  IM  SMt.  M.  #400  WnfulTi,  K  20005. 


ItaMcIn,  DC 
MK  20003. 


kM  E.  Mm.  lis  K  SI.  Ml.  #«07  MMMl  DC  2« 
IMwr  Miia(n2  0HMta4MMl,ft^l09... 
DM  K.  MriBO  ^  kMl,  Ml.  #1000  MMflM.  K 


k 

k 

■  DiMlin  WiTsMriw,1i>x^^ 

L  Ma  Srik  1000  1(00  Ma  BM  Arti«M.  VA  22209 

T.  Ma  1250 1  SMt.  Ml.  #400  MMfIa  K  20005 

'.  240  MMrri  Mm  tSi.  tm  (1l9  NMafe  ^vM.  a  32701 . 

Bt  Mi  Walk 


EmtMr/CM 


Kkmi  Mmlwnl,  la... 
Unlit*  MMMtCHv.. 


LLAiM* 


K».. 


PaMltOo.1 

Uaa  PnfE  Coni 

UMCa«0«|Mnti 


KU  teM  SmM.  kc.. 
linlie 


Caw  I 


I  BM  t  T*.. 


CoaMCoip.. 


EKkap.. 


LU.. 


iMBbfita  Oh* 

AMfica  Asa  rf  Mnd  ftnoa .. 
TrtMsa  Opnlon  Cmob,  he.. 
Hvrn  C 


an  BNM^Ml  nonHM 
iHn  iw  ttii  nuKbM  ■ 


RcMfdi  of  Afric  QmncA.. 


(Wionat  ftaMt  OoMn  Gra9» 
Nwlav  Wask  T«k  Fom.. 
Sm  KmF 


ffiJ'sM, 


iPldaH 

SpadKanaaNMnM  Ma 

hkKiUiSlRmmM.  at  *. 


ol  BMi  IWii«  Cm 
Natam  Asa  ol  ChM  Dnt  SMs.  hc- 
Sin  Co.  be.. 


tmk. 


Cap.. 


BedMaiSMCm 
Jkara 

cm*;  -  '■  ^^ 

AMtncM  M  of  CvtifM  PMc  AccOMUHb.. 


?Er 


AmricM  Pitfc  lad  Eidiact  Co.. 

America  Ski  Fotmtia 

CSXCoip _. -. 

Fta.  bK 

Pip  Lad  t  CMk  Co 

San  CM _. 

WMn  lad  Eakaii  Ol 

IKftnmKm  XJtKfmlf »„. 

AncncM  IMcit  Assn.. 


Nitionif  Assn  of  Stovodopcs 

NitMMil  Assn  of  kKfcpewtent  Insurers , 

ConMiittR  of  Domestc  Nitroien  ProdHon .. 

C8S  Inc         

Oktataw  SM  t  Mr  Oi 

Exxon  Corporalion.. 


AfncncM  uDnndf  of  Uc  bBWCB,  kK...»» 

Anwrioi  Assn  of  PrssntMits  of  Indipintfnl  Col(|B  A  Uiws.. 

UOnMMK  MUnUDBRa  uvp 

Omm  StoteHMftti  A  lie  Co  of  Onuta 

MmMk  COfpof  jQon      ».•»...«..»»•.•.. 

Hoatai  SIM  TtfeptaK  t  Td((r«li  Co 

Nai  RnoMl  Cup.  Ik 

NrtamAsa  ol  MmMI  Cofefos  I  UMnife 

NuttMCikin  M  Td^dKM  Co „....„.....„»»_..... 

Pidlic  NortMst  Bel  THqtae  Co. 

J.  C.  Pnny  Co,  Inc »...„„.»-.......„..... 

Shoe  AHu,  Inc 

US.  dtel,  hc.^......... 

Nitionil  Fttvst  Piodycts  Asa.. 


Nitionl  Asa  ol  Home  BuMn  ol  flK  U.1 

NitMl  Cond  ol  Smugs  bistihitioiB. 

first  South  S»L _. 

AronoB  Mijl  Fedntia 

DcMdiuii  Stcd  Cofp »»»»» 

Nilnna  kdicil  uitvpnses,  Mc 

UMd  Atfnes,  IK 

SoMMMnPiliic  Scnice  Oo — 

Mor  VeNde  Malictwen  Asa  ol  the  US.,  he.. 

AiMrica  Tradai  Assns,  bic 

CoMpaliii  Sidenimca  Paisti  (COSIPA) 

Conplnfer  ol  Ok  State  ol  Nm  Voil 

Japan  Inn  I  Slid  Ejqnters'  Asa 

National  Vmtm  C«ital  Asa 

Yamaha  IWoc  Oo,  Ltd,  et  *. _. 

National  RunlBiaic  Cotpentiic  Asa 

America  Broadcastng  Oo,  Inc — ...... 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

ApadK  Cotpccation „„ 

^M. 

CPC  MtmitRnil,  lnc.....~~....».......»»»...»...»«« 

(M  CMka's  CoaWa 

Handpin  Control,  Inc. _............„.....».........» 

PoGple  ol  EneMtak 

Uniwrsity  Palais,  tac... 


Unia  Can  Cwpontia 

America  WilBiuyi  OpBitors,  Inc 

Natioal  Tfc  Dulas  &  Relnidvs  Asa 

Institute  ol  Intvnil  AuAon.  he 

Masco,  he 

WaihuiEta  hdustnd  Team,  he....... 

PPG  hfatries,  he 

Wisconsm  Ehctnc  Pmmi  Co w.»....,^ 

America  Asa  ol  Equpment  Lraon. 

America  Aukanotiw  Leasing  Asa 

Ameiica  Financial  Sovcts  Asa 

Beneficial  Min|einent  Coip 

Buriington  HoriMni,  he „„..„..„....»«..» 

Green  Ba*  Pxkafhg  Co 

GtOPnitets 

Legalt  t  PWt 

Hdoml  DouM  Coip - 

Hdouth  Steel  Ptobds  Coip _ 

National  Asa  ol  ASCS  County  OHioe  bvhyai.. 
"  Co _ — 


5,510.00 
1.250.00 


2.500.00 


1,250.00 
2,591.00 
65.S3 
1,715.61 
10,000.00 


12.500« 


497  JO 


3.500.00 


15.000.00 


6,000.00 
7,500.00 


32,500.00 

3,000.00 

500.00 


1,250.00 
500.00 

1,667.00 
300.00 


500.00 


16,745.05 
100.00 


500.00 
2.500.00 
2,500.00 
3,975.00 
1J30.00 


1,000.00 

"r2if6'.do 


2,132.00 


1.732.50 


22.575.00 
40J7On 


1,200.00 


4m00 


800.00 

265.00 

4,310.00 

1,500.00 

2.800.00 


130.00 
2,776.25 
2.675.00 


1.96L75 


2.000.00 
735.00 


300.00 


9100 
9,000.00 
2,000.00 
19,500.00 
30,000.00 
5,000.00 


12.000.00 
1,000.00 

"■■i,M6.(io 

15,000.00 


124.14 
1.02973 


35.60 


421.11 


231.50 

"wnTo 


IKJ7 


4.S5S.10 


11.276.05 


1.130.00 
215.00 


21.25 
11.40 


54J9 


709.64 
30.019.11 


790J3 


lOil 
57.50 


1.16 

4.00 


12.00 

49.00 

1,710.00 

321.06 

1.00 


173.12 
626.73 
324.17 
197.31 
3n.31 
262.34 


342.37 
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OrpnizAon  or  MMnf  Rtni 


MMaT  Mm.  1155  IM  SL,  Ml  SM  602  Wii>Ma.DC  20001.. 


1016  1611  Sbat  Mr  HMahn.  DC  »036 .. 

"  PXTlTW  M 


Sidrat  t  Mid,  I    . 
A.  Mata.  1922  F  Sliat,  Ml  Wuhahi,  K  20006^^.... 
HSMMbMlM.  DC  20037.. 


.TX  75201 


MMa  t  SbM.  2550  H  SI.  Ml.  #500 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 


WMr*  SkM  PriM  I  RMts,  1155  OMadieil  Am..  IW, 

k 

k 

k 

klZZZZIZZZZZZiiZZZIZ^ZI 
k — 


#1000 


U  20031.. 


I  k..  777 141k  SI.  mr 


K  20005.. 


A.  Mm,  2000  P  street.  Ml.  #400  IManihn,  DC  20036.. 
k,  1925  K  SI,  NW,  #206  r  •     ■ 


_  ,  DC  20006 

On  P'iMil.  m  IMSL,  M«  WMataC  DC  20006 

Hnn  C  Mhws,  1660  L  SI,  MMMaikn,  K  20036 


Mb  IM.  1925  I  St,  (UK.  #206  DMafia,  DC20006 

I  L  M,  2020  14*  SI,  Mill  AiMa,  VA  22201 .,;;^- 

I  MMk  Wdle,  1726  M  Shot,  IM,  #300  MMrta,  DC  20036. 

m  P  St,  IW,  #701  NahMhn,  DC  20036 

I  Mh  Oales  St,  #1520  BMoiire.  Ml  21201.. 


a"    ■.M«tM06Pa.,IW,_#70l 
VMMy,  Om 


Da  MMk,  SiM  303  1125  K  SL,  Ml  WMnHon,  DC  20006.. 

Birta  C  M^  1125  15lh  SL,  m  MMlta,  DC  20005 

Mh  L  NHni21  Sa  hdnto  St  PC  Bb  660164  kks.  TX  ^.. 

5  kr  MMI  k.,  655  15tb  Street,  IW,  #530  WaMfIa,  DC  20005. 

6  lal  MMbi,  1111  N  SMt.  IW  r 


.  IW.  #706  UMaiM.  K  20a06_ 


Da«hs  A.  Malmd,c/o  Dd«  Lotacs  t  Atatrn  1255  23rt  SMt.  IW  HMncki,  K  20037. 
^^^E.  Wodhr,  l)71  N  Street.  IW  WMnria,  DC  20036.. 
«Mk)aRa.Lld.l717KSImLI 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 


W  Mert  Mriw.  1736  Cradi  Crnsini  Dad  ViaM,  VA  22110.. 
Mph  T.  WiiWi,  Bon  70  Cacade  loda.  OR  97014 „.. 


AM  D.  MM.  P.O.  Bn  5000  Oevdand,  OH  44101.. 
Dwid  L  MilM.  Mhw  Hi  M.  PuRhaa.  NY  10577.. 


tnciy  t  Wikhi,  1119  L  St,  NW,  7th  Ftar  WMngton.  K  20036^ 

laalk  M.T755  Whna  bwis  IMn»,  #900  Miflon.  VA  222^.^. 

MM  IkM  t  FeqolM,  1615  I XMf,  #720  MMrM,  U  20036 

k 

k ~ - 

k 

k . 

k 

k 

toiZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ"-... 

k 

k 

k 
k 
k 


Rgherl  Wmn  Mak  Timd  Huhy  t  MdJoy  One  Chase  MMtta  Ptaa  Nenr  Yorti,  NY  10005 

Thoma  LWlC,  1800  R  Street,  NW.  #820  Washinita,  K  20006 ••^■-r^vv— .-  vi-iiSf ' 

Wyma  BatBTorahaa  RkM  I  SMt,  Snile  90  600  Nw  Itapdn  Am.,  NW  NiM|M.  K  20037. 


k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


UK  b:  YKto.  1250  Canctcut  Aw.,  NW  Wasttnilon.  DC  20036 
T  Aliert  Yaiadi.  Sale  520  900  I7th  St..  NW  Wadagton.  DC 


20006.. 


Nacy  Fosta  Yank,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washnctw.  K  20006 
May  J.  Yarinfia,  1300  19lh  Street,  NW,  #501  Wi 


I.  Yaai,  nil  1901  St.  NW  WMata. 

~  rint  MD  20910 


DC  21 


K  20036.. 


Km  Ydtai,  1120  Farta  St  Siva  Spring,  I 

iKh  YdMrtm,  1303  New  Handn  Aw,  NW  WMnghi,  DC  20036..„ 

Mdmd  YUda,  1559  Rodnile  Hie,  #71  Rodnih,  MO  20852 

Ednd  L  Yinglint  1120  Caina:ticut  Aw..  NW  WiMfbn,  DC  20036.. 

Im  L  Yokan,  650  S  Fiat  Street  Cdunta,  OH  43206 

D.  SooH  YdK,  1629  K  SL,  NW,  #204  WaMfton,  K  20006 

Aakea  Yad,  1220  L  Stntt,  IW  WMngta.lK  20005 

Edaad  A  Yipp.  1200  Gdda  to  Qrdc,  #141  El  Pan.  TX  79925.. 


Eaae  S  Yaai  955  L'EiMI  Flua.  SW.  #905  Washngkm.  DC  20024.. 
MnMw  Ym«  1199  L  Street  NW,  #500  WMaMn,  K  20036..... 

knitb  A  YoMi7T7  14lh  St,  NW  Washinitan,  DC  20W5 -~ 

tatet  A  Yai«.  10113  Wad  Grea  Way  Buriie.  VA  22015 

k.. 


Tkaa  Ya«.  1730  kidi  Idad  Aw.  NW.  #400  WMngtan.  DC  20036.. 

k - — 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


Eaphja/CMI 


Cap 

rgM  EsM  EM*  Fad.  M. 

ka  Treapirt  Cap »~ 

U.1  Ail.  he 

fawalOi.. 


a  nara  Daapa.. 
kdEsMOMdI.. 


Aw  el  liie  IhdBMiM.. 

Aiarica  Ata  d  Maan 

dSatliftI 
M  k.... 

Ck  d  Tasa ~ 

OMFhaMOap.. 
Gadd.he.. 


kai  Qlv  Hm  HaM  Cat.. 

SpM  lainlBiB.  he 

Tena  Ciapa^,  hc- _. 

he.. 


CtnOKlEMf  UfMVy  IMmIHM  nM,  RC- 

t  F.  HaM  t  Ol  he 

BJ  SdMa  lak  t  Tnol  k 


Coip.. 


SmiOi         _ 

Hdiad  Asa  d  kdhn — 

Wana's  Lad  Ddaoe  FM .~ 

Ataae  to  Siw  Eav 

M  hdatiy  FoMMi/M1  Am  d  ki  CiM  Ms. 

QaenI  Hotin  Gap. »» — ..» 

Aiace  to  Saw  Ears 

America  Standad  he 

Sdarii[Ptafli  Cap.. 

Amoco  Oaperaka 


vmm 


m» 


47.730J2 
513.75 


vum 


mm 


vm» 


17.46 


ITSil 


12JI4.17 
MJO 


UO 


IJI 


6U0 


3M.0O 
MIJI 

6.500.00 
2SUI 


Texa  UtMes  Savices.  he 

Hehiaa  Badas  Aan  d  Anaici .. 

Catrd  t  SoM  Md  Oap 

NatM  Asa  d  Lih  OMawiii... 
Edal  Sana  Oarii  tMUt 

Stdco,  he ^ 

Nationd  Asa  d  BinMiihre — 
Awn  PradKts.  he... 


[FeMrtdk  SaMn  Cap).. 


EaitMUe  Asanai  Sobehrd  M  Ui... 

Pin  America  Wortd  Annpt,  he 

Stile  d  Mnlaa 

Iiyoli  Ma  Sda,  USA.  he. 
Ti  " 


Ona,  he 

Oa*anr  SawB.  he.. 
CdaMGapltaM.. 


Cahria  Eneigy  Cap.  d  d 

ftpaco,  he _....«.»» 

Remswacc  Asa  d  Aainci.. » 

Goukt  he 

AMnce  d  America  hwav 

MtottOm^. 

ChesetannM-nnd's,  ht. — .. 

Gdl  MMas.  he. 

C8S,  he I 

Eflsarch  Cap "«» 

Geaigii^adlc  Cap - 

bony  MndKhnn  d  Amaic*.  M- 

Maridt  Coip 

Melrapokia  hnrace  Co 
NathMston  lUud  Lite 
Sony  Oaponlia  d  America. 

Teas  Oil  t  Ga  Gap 

US.  Tdepkae  Asa. 


kdieldhr  Gra^i,  he .. 

S«  Co.  he - - 

iMrica  Baki  MaadxMn  Asa.  he 

Autonotiw  Dismaittas  t  Rmdas  Asat  he.. 

Bristol  Bay  Ndiw  Cap 

ftMni.hc 

Amaica  Paa  hsmiie.  E 


loyuu  Ma  Sdo.  USA  he 

west  Meaoo  vifnape  ixstramn  nsa 

FoodMatielinghstihile 


NihOMl  Cam  to  Preserw  Socid  Secaity.. 
Edisa  Eleetnc  Institute.. 


Ameicats  UnM  tor  Sipadan  d  Chnk  ad  SM . 

Fled  Reserw  Asa 

Qliias  AMnce.  he 

Amaica  Bakas  Asa 

Oar  Mlal  Cnaly  Oo 

Ddh  A«  lines,  he 


3,175.10 
17AS.00 


IJS.7S 


IJIOJO 


571.00 


2JIM0 


SJilJI 


i«.a 


3AS.S0 


I.4S0J0 


2.647  JO 


UllOO 


342UI 


713.40 


U7.1S 
4.?t7.00 


Ml 


UlfcIO 


(7.15 


I2UI 


2SiS 


422J7 


273.25 


lUi 


32JI 


4SMI 


200JI 

2J0I.II 


43t.7t 
1,11146 


West  Teas  H«ha  Educatm  Sauchi  Cap. 

Hade  NattAfflenca,  he 

Castd  Cflipaiha , 

MiiULILlJ  Ac^  ft  ^^J^MK 

OlOMI  t  AUUUIlB 


Assn  d  hyma  i  Appm  d  FMf  t  PUdH  hdaby.. 

Aries  Pnperties,  he 

Bag-Rewii  Cap 

Qly  d  Alun*i_ 

Qty  d  BddMi  Pak 

Qly  ol  hthMd 

Qty  of  NorwA „„..™.„«,.™™....~— ——..."■ 

Qty  of  OceMSiik. 

Qly  of  Prwo... 

Qly  of  fMondo  Bndi ».»^.-  .™.— .—.—........-.— . 

Qly  d  Sa«  Sdl  Ida 

GiHi  Assoddes.. 


bi^enal  kngation  Diskid . 


6,000.00 
6.000.00 


20MI 


200.00 


1.500.00 
3.M00 
4.S00J0 


Il5i4 
7114 


24J0 


ITUi 


312.53 
63J0 
UtTI 


»Sl 


xsmm 


HSl 
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QifHiifen  V  MmMmI  Htag 


ill. 

ti- 
ll. 


Mr  VHlflM  I SM.  M.  t\m 

SSTl  tm.  im  n  SM.  m.  »sn 


WMiMlK  DC  »03t.. 
Mail  DC  20 


:  20005.. 


K  20001.. 


nLSb.  11  Mic  M  ihMi 
On^  L  DM  Srib  AM,  ■■  a  100 

Mi  t  r 


lIMfcUri 
I  aS,  IB  0  100  MnM 
kc.  1001  Mn  SM.  #116 


K  20000.. 
W'OIMS. 


Uafill  III.  1331  h« 
MB  S.  Im  Ifil  MMl 
llMMrSiiiiiLlCSSa 

I  Mh  Am  315  MM  CMMt  iMi 
l«C2*nl«.»12Nrt      ~    '  ' 

Ol 

Oi. 
to.  201  PM  iMiVki  0 

Mka2iri2050«MM*«MDMI.  1141203-3596.. 

Imf  2^*«.  1401  Mb  M  ta^  M.  #000  IMi«ta.  DC  20005.. 

OM 1 1*.  1615  ■  SM.  W.  #2<0  MMmCdCMW 

MM  L  a^,  im  M.  hirfB  SM.  fOOlAnata.  V«  27314 

Ml  bma,\m  Mm  RMiii^  M«lK  W  22201 

2ld«t  SMt  Itinil  ■  I  MMlii,  inin!  SL.  Mr.  #600  VMivta.  DC  20006^959.. 

Clita  a  liw,  1120  GmcM  Am..  M  Wiiiifpni.  DC  2003S 

tot  Dl  2i«.  Tfe  Wmam  M  MMm.  P»  lildL... 
23riCM«aiMl 


CMiil5>5  Ckato  SI  SI  Hap.  M  ISV? 
wTona' 


1(54 


NY  14221.. 


Eflvtoyv/CM 


Inw  CDnaiif 

UMtadi  Tr»Bil.„......^... 

MintiM  OmIv  iI  NofMR... 


Site  Cna  fturtB.  he.. 
AflNhcM  HoM  •  Mow  Asm., 
Anancai  Mntam  tastitiiti.. 


Fidnjtian  ol  AflNncan  ContniM  Sh^piNI... 

Bus  Trmit  Cans 

Rtinial  TmisiioitJtiai  Disbict 

Son  Co,  Ire 

H  Suss  Associate.. 


lei|ue  ol  Dwal  Vottrs  EiluciMi  PnjKt.  he. 

Qty  Umcnily  ol  New  Yorii 

Nitjonal  Muse  PuWslws  Assn,  he 

GonnlBjrttCo. — 

Nitnul  Grocers  Assu 


BuUni  t  Cwarucliai  Tndes  D«(.  Ui-OD.. 

New  Yorit  TitopliOM 

Ptjtt  t  WMncy 

NjtwiiMiiiencw  WMesik  Grxers'  Assii . 


BrottMrliood  of  MjnleruiRje  ol  Wiy  Enphyes 

AmericM  Bushess  Conhmcc,  he 

Amoco  CupurJbun 

Nitionil  Assn  of  Truck  Slop  Openton,  he 

Nitjord  Wk  Producers  Fedentiori 

Nitionil  Comn  of  Qlies  i  Stiles  for  AHm  Smiei., 

Aneriein  BMkers  Assn 

MerdHMs  Ba* 


Receipts 


1,526.30 
6,000.00 
200.00 
950.00 
775.00 
400.00 


2,000.00 
9,000.00 
12,000.00 
1.250.00 
4.900.00 


3.000.00 


1.85a00 


1.650.00 
9.215.00 
5.000.00 


EipcfldMwcs 


199.15 


19.70 


467.00 
3,000.00 
6,497.44 


642.10 


77.26 
6.201.00 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  riplunumeric  ctur«cten  and  monetary  unounU  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarteriy  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fotirth  calendar  quarter  of  1986  were  received  too  Ute  to  be  incl»«led  in  the  published  reportt  for  that  quarter: 

fNoTE— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  arc  not  repeated,  only  the 

essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  wJentifymg  data,  and  Page  2 

deals  with  financial  data.)  ^^^^^^^^^^_^^___^^_^^__^^__^^ 


PLEASE  RiTORN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES.  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  I«M  LONCWORfH  HOUSE 
PLEA&E  KCiUKn      u««i  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  WIS 

PLEASE  REIinW  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATt  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS.  131  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASMNCTON,  DX.  IMH 


PLACE  AN  "X-  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  -REPORT-  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELttHNARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "F*  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

-QUARTERLY-  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  tppt^phMXi:  figure^  FUl  out  both 
M«rl»7p^»d  «  m«,y  «ldit.on.l  pages  as  may  be  required.  THe  f.m  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  P««»  *o»kJ 
P^/..™.f!?^..^^^epanLn  and  fUinTin  accordance  with  instructions  will  «xomplish  compliance  with  all  quarteriy  reportmg  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

lal 

24 

M 

4«h 

(Mark  mt  a«MR  oriy)          | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

Mfvrir  oa  ITEM  "A"  — <ai  In  Genebal.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows:  .        „  .      ,       ,      u 

^r£^".-^  file  »  »  ••^loyee".  sS^  (in  Item  "B")  the  name.  «Wress,  and  nature  of  busing  of  the  "employer".  (If  ttje  "employee"  ts  a  fnn  [such 
as  a  Uwfinn  or  public  relations  finnj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  finn  may  jom  m  filmg  a  Report  as  an    employee  .) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B".  ,        ,   „ 

rM  Separate  Reiwrts.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report:  ,,^  u.  .w.;  .   „ 

^        (0  IS^"S~.  to^  Act  must  file  separate  Repom  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agenu  or 

(ny^^to.  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employe™. 

A-  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  fUe 

1 .  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  Report*  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  oa  TTEM  -B"  -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  fUe,  each  quarter,  as  m«.y  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  Ifa  paiticiUar 
undeS  uS  financed  Carou^  of  employe^ihe  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  n^bers  of  the  group  are  to  be  n«ned.  «d  *e 
^n^t^n  ^S'Sn  to  be  WSied;  («  if  t^  woric  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-nammg 
both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  EMPLOYER— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  o.  TTEM  "C-.-(o)  TTie  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  ^"^  ;^'^^;;^^±^  ^^  % 
indir«Srto"nSoe;;ce  thewe  or  S  of  legislation."  "Tl»  tertn  legisUtion'  means  bills.  resolutK,ns.  «n«jdments^™om,n.twns,  and  other  matter  pendmg  or 
nmno«d  in  either  House  of  Conwess,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  -5  302(e).  _^  .    ku  . 

•^•^^for^l^n^ei^JILing^y^vities  in  connect  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  lx*bymg  Act  are  required  to  file  a 

■■•"^i^^S^'iK^ilg'fSrl^tWities,  they  must  file  a  -.Juarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBUCATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  Sute  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  sututes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  Statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(</)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "(Juarteriy"  Report,  state  below  what  the  naturejind  amount  of  ""^P^J''^;^^!!^^'^!  ^' 
ll^i  or  emX^te  aTwllat  ST  daily,  monthly,  or  «,nual  rate  of  compensatK>n  is  to  ^.  If  .His  is  "  .••^"."f^'Xe^ 
iJ^"D"and  "E"on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  -Quarterly  Report.  « 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIRCATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NQTR  a  mM  'V."— <«/  IN  OENEJIAL.  The  teno  "contributioa"  includes  aHpMag  of  ^lue.  When  ui  organiialion  or  individual  uies  printed  or  duplicated 
■■ncr  ia  a  CM^ii^  aMa^iliag  to  iaflwax  h  giilalinii.  money  received  by  such  organizalioa  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "cootribution." 
"tkt  Hna  'ttmliWmi^rr'  JadadH  •  gift,  sabacripcion.  loan,  advance,  or  depoait  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  Ml  kyly  mfr'Ti"?!  to  make  a  coMribMion''— 1 302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

W  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  PQR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  /■  gmimL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
wfl  be  aide,  in  coMectiH  with  legiriMive  imeteats. 

00  ffna^n  i^larintn  finnt  anrf  lmihiiitab.—K  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expemfitures  which  it  makes  m 
■nc^plBV  to  ■nmmi  Icgalaliaa — bnl  wWch  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
■9  way  with  the  ■BaaadiV  of  hgislaliim — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Jtas^i  ^  UalUfmifOi  Or^miauiom. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  fiinds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
iaflaaaoa  IcgUaliaa.  ^irrf  ofgMialioM  make  such  Tst^fTHt'"""  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributioas.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
I^hI  wUch  is  Mcd  for  sack  »«[««iii«iM»«  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
p^f|Hftf  Thcfcfofc,  ■  lepoftiag  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  asscssoients,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
bMM.  However,  each  umtrfcator  of  S300  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

{(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  Im  gntroL  In  the  case  of  many  emptoyees,  all  receipts  wUI  come  under  Items  "D  S" 
(wccivad  Ibr  services)  Md  "D  12"  (expeme  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  sbsence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  iciaAane  yoa  for  d  «-p-~ !»■■■■»«  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

00  EmfkfU  m  CtMriktOor  ^SSOO  or  Mire— When  yoar  contribution  from  your  eaq>toyer  (in  the. form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  SS(X>  or  more,  it  is  not 
aaocMvy  to  leport  sach  cuutiiwuion  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  3,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 
given  under  Item  "B"  oa  page  I  of  this  report 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUnONS  AND  LOANS): 

PSD  in  every  Hmk.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

tt»*1f(i  (other  th^  kwM)  Conlribulon  of  1500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

I    m             JJuea  ^kI  Mseaonents  '^'  I^'"  'here  been  such  contributors? 

2.  S Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  

3l  1 — Printed  or  daplii:alfd  matter  received  as  a  gift  14.  in  the  case  of  each  contributor  whoae  contributions  (including 

4,  S Jleoeipts  fttan  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

IS Received  for  services  (e.g.,satory,  fee.  ete.)  day  of  this  (Juarter  total  $300  or  more:              .      ^      .        ,    ^ 

,   _              TWT-..  r      ,^r> /<j.i~i-  1 V -«"\  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approxmiately  the  size  of  this  page, 

fc  S TOTAL  for  thm  Qaarter  (Add    1    through    3")  tabulate  dau  under  the  headmgs  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

7.  1 Received  dating  previous  (Joarters  of  calendar  year  tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  Ust  day  of  the  period  u  March  31,  June  30, 

g.  s. TOTAL  from  Jan.   I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  and  "7")         September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 

foUowing  example: 

£jaat  iUecfMri^'Tlie  term 'contribution' includes  a  ...  ban  ..."—{ 302(a).                                          ^  ^^^         ,^       .^ 
.   .              — ~-..                  ^         ^                           r.                                             Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 
9.  I TOTAL  K>w  owed  to  othen  on  account  of  loans  ^..^^„  ^^  j„  ,  ^^^ ^  „ j 

M^  »■ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg.,  New  Yoric,  NY. 

II.  i- Repaid  to  othen  during  this  (Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  BWg..  Chicago  m. 

11  S. "Expeaae  Money"  and  ReimbursemenU  received  this  (Quarter.  $3,283.00    TOTAL 

NOR  an  ITEM  'V.—(a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
vatae,  and  iadndes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— S  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
*%  6")  and  travel,  food,  kidging.  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  T'). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECnON  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Bxftnditurts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  S~. Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S. Wages,  lalarirs,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

X  %. Gilb  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

4  %. Prialed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distributioa  cost 

S.  S. Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

a.  9b»» leicpitone  ana  tetegrapn 

7.  S^ .Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

t.  %. AH  other  expenditures 

».  S TOTAL  for  this  (Joarter  (Add  "I"  through  "8") 

lOl  S Fxpmdrrt  during  previous  (}uariert  of  calendar  year 

II.  1 TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and 


Loans  Made  to  Others— "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a . 

12.  $. TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $. Lent  to  others  during  this  (Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  (Quarter 

13.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More. 


.  han.  .."—{302(b). 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  (Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount,"  "Date  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,730.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-13.8-13.9-13:    Britten  A  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  BIdg.. 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  reUtions 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

■10")         K130.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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Uojd  a  Ahr  *,  laOl  X  SI,  NW,  #700  ^^. 
Sail  t  Aar,  50  F  Skat.  NW,  #900J5*5hs.K20W^ 
RaoM  R.  ABlh.  1201  16III  Skat.  NW  MMhAs.  DC  2«m 
laiy  tan,  1901 L  Sbat.  NW,  #303  Waha^  KJ0n6 


Jia^aif  Ibriiha  Caailhe.  1«  hJ-AiaJIW  Wrtafhs,  OC  2001 
Cr^  H.  BMk  IMO  M  SL,  NW  Wahstai,  DC  20^^..--..---.... 
Jaas  licM  Bakfc »10  1711  aTW^jyOWahortJ,  DC  20006.. 
kda  P.  B*«.  625  iWBJ  Ua.  #200  Ahas*a.  VA  22314 ™ 


Bah),  621 . 


H.  R. 


_R15C 

333  Tkaal  SL  Uaa.  Nl  OBiU. 

PjO.  B«  921  ItaiBO, 

—  ta<d. 


W  22209.. 


.NW.  #203 


Mc£  Klb  Aas.  Nrtiairt  PisMHif.  2nl  R  Wahofhs.  DC  20045. 
Stat  iTMsla.  mi  H  SM&  NwBto^  K  20005 
BaiH  (ana Ohoda t  Haktat  Pt. 20^liaMl. 

Oo.._- ...» 

Do .; 

Do       

Maiix  A  Baton.  1800  M  StreM.  NW  Wakafbs.  K  20036.. 
^» Okas,  1119  H  SL.  Sr#400 r—— 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sasih  Oriaiakai- 


LadaCaua«t»t«»apqi,lld.. 

Unda  hhnaliaal  Faaak  FiilBOS  Exkaste.  IM. 

lklilMaMtEKka|oQi,Ud.. 
Coodaaat  Caan  tor  Ml 
I  hdatiy  ks»  of  Aaeka.  he.. 
tc  Vm  District,  el  a 

Stih  ol  taral .-.• 

SUk  Faa  MM  AshmMt  hswan  Co.. 

Vaoataai  do  Clamki  Ci 


Price  Wahrtaae  (F«.SaM«ir  PadHc 

Faa  Crs«  CaadI - 

ONiaB  Edacstia  Asa 

cat  tadustias.  he. 


Amilea  B»  Asa 

Aoocialia  of  US.  IMI  t 

maai  tea  ol  Mefal  Eaipaad  Soniias.. 
Bsaaii  Cadeiaice,  he .. 


Naasrt  BaUai  fraih  QsariB  Aaa- 


J  RL  Hsta  On 

R«sWeofaKlliniaRHa«i(RIR)~ 
Aaaius  Ga  Aia — 


,K  20036. 


DC  20006  .. 


ollaU.1. 


Naaaa  Asa  of  Han  i 

Orikie  Fatted  Aaaaaas — - 

mSbM  Aia  ol  Ggd^SToinchniillME! 

Nataol  BoMtel  Aas - 

AaaicaBaAsa.. 


Oap.. 


Mrao  Waka  t  Saa.  he. 
SdeoMatCo 


2.75t.00 

295.105i7 

2.073J0 


24i73J0 
29X0il 
3.14t92 


6.61166 


11,241J4 
IJOOOO 


2,766.00 


11.6S7iO 


3JI2.S0 

6.461.14 

13.744J0 

15391.79 

24XU3 

llJ63i3 

RIS.BO 

40Si7 

237.13 

2,23Si9 

295,105i7 

13.552J6 

91.70171 

24.m« 

29X0.51 

U41J0 

6J00.00 


47.1717$ 


U46J7 


tS4J6 


241.4$ 


3B3i7 


605JI0 


3.600.00 
9,452.96 
7,742.36 
10.154.01 
5,9D5i3 


n$JO 


4JS7.S0 


t2M 
1.1SBJ0 


446J6 

0.4$ 

14.04 

97  J9 

207.57 

6017 


ie.14 


]3\2i 


3$.41 


ILZS 


15J12.00 
4,106i5 
7.6I0J4 
1J)70.00 

24.695.00 
4.440.00 
1.500.00 


2BL4i 


$74J9 


5.t4$J0 
4BtJI0 


3.000J0 

ISSJO 

IfZtM 


1,094  J7 
4.70 
54J0 


22411 
46$Ji 


{■.41 


94113 


4JI3J9 

12.SB 

"miii 


1.7SUB 


3617$ 
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k 

aft  Iw.  SI  F  awt  Mr.  #1H 
A  IMI.  ImMI  Mm  r  ~ 


W222tl 

oc  2mi 

2U6  ■  stMi  m.  §m 


0C2N37.. 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k-. 


rtaKNY- 


MiLI 


,  Dcnns.. 


>,  1731  klil  Mm*  **.  —.  flic  Wl^liipii.  I 

II  m  SkM.  NT,  »«»  mil  nil  I.  DC  20006... 

3»  Oh  nn  n  HM^ii  «MM  MmiMi.  W  55407.. 

kiUtal  t  AkrtH  I2S5  2M  Stat  Mr  MMilai.  DC  20037 .. 


te  MMl  iS  lljn  SI.  fUM  MMk  W  222D 


.hiL3MtrM|rt 
ikitkHl.m4l 
kMi^LkHn.1001 
ta|^  p.  kHH.  323t     , 

iH  kMK,  sn  ihb  Stat.  »w 

,  vm  I  Stai.  Mr.  *sis 


QnH  L  kt  Jl,  M  knM  /tan.  SN  VMataLDC  20024 

2MwCkMiikSita[<CkMtat^hc^FMltaHtaiYM.IIT 
taa  t  knTlTTJ  Ntaitail  ta..  M  Mtavhu.  DC  2000MtaO 


'  101S3 


_  _  J3M  L  SL.  MTI       _. 

kk  m  Imv.  410  FM  9mI.  %  MtaillK  K  20003  . 

M  Htaira  20»  SI  Mr.  MOO  Mtata^  K  20030 

iwiLkM,  SO  gh  kit,  #2a  koSTalasK. 

irivlkna CM  tmat «  kita*.  UOO  I7li  Stal.  Mr.  7*  R  iminim.  DC  20036.. 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 


SkB t M|r, PX..  211  MIIMa  SIreeL  3nl Hw Neadm.  W 22314. 

100  Irfta  tata.  Mr  taftalM,  K  20001 

Mi.  ft  20001 

'42  an  Stat  Mr  Salii«lDi.  K  20007 


T.  k|WLlOFSl.Mr 


SaFnna;  CO  94111 

¥*  22313 „. 

U  20001. 


Mirt  1  kta.  P.a  kil417-0« 
kgtai  CBta.  1250  bi  Stat  Mr.  #500 
Ktmmtai,t&.  ta  3»  Mtafk*,  K  20007 
MilM^  1001  Hmfmm  tm..  m Itaitaii.  DC 
I  Nl  kniniL  410  FM  Stal,  SE  «iiii«iK  U 
<  Mta,  20(1$  kM.  Mr.  #312  MtaiirDC  21 

I  A.  tatai.  SO  F  Stal  Mr,  #000  MMn,  K 

I I  kM;  4  HM Ta*Cliik  ka  YMJinnMg . 


20006.. 

20003... 


20009. 

2O0O1. 


•■k.  110  Eld  4M  Stal  Ita  rat.  nY  10017 

Talar  (  FWk,  2t2t  I'taiiUta  4mm.  UN.  #203 


OC  20007.. 


k. 

k. 

ML 

■tw. 


k 
Stall. 
htat 
kri 


k)llSlS«talkAMi«M.\ 
MM,  1101  Mi  A.  Dmi  kid 

1901 1  SbM.  rM,  #303  Wiitalui.  DC  2003S 

«  It.  SO  F  Stal  m,  #lM0IMn|tai.  K  20001 . 


W  22209 

P.O.  Ba  34550 


IN  381044550- 


1331  ftwilita  Am.,  r«»,  #719  IKtaclm.  DC  20004.. 

923  laJTaiNi  p.  FM  n  «i^^  


nil  i4«i  St,  Mr.  #1200 

taM.5999 


K  20005.. 


I.  VA  22304 _ 

t  IMf,  1730  IVwiiltwu  Aw.,  mr,  #300  mom^fm.  DC  20006.. 


1515  IW 
1121  L  St,  #110 


VA  22209... 
CA  95114... 


8  P  ft«N.  5622  Drinr  BM.  #105-1)  St  LoM,  W  63112.. 
1 1  tali.  1125  17»  St.  Mr  r  


iL 

inriiCM 


125  I7tt  St.  Mr  KaMn,  DC  20036 _ 

taN.  1625  I  St,  MMWiilMi,  DC  20030- 
PA  ta  tC3.  era  No  TM.lff  10001 - 


t^NdHwh,  1015  ISA  M,  Mr,  #1000  HUnflOi.  K  20005- 


DmO  G.  iMki.  200  L  taOM  Dr.  Qkm.  L  60601- 

Oqa  to  0*1  rO  trnOim  GhoIIW  Fidli  itail  n 
Dmi  I.  krtn.  1625  I  Stat  IW  OMMta.  DC2n36 


Oltawta.  I 
h.  ■16701. 


K  20037.. 


J.  J.  ferti  k.  40  E.  BMdn>  Orik,  I 

Sj%  J.  lata.  Son  Hnin  i  HcM  2501  ■  Stat  NN.  #400 

fc- - 

■dwl  am.  21  OMil  Ckdi.  MT.  #300  ViiUm/m.  DC  20036 

FnM  BaMt  59N9MMi  tmm  mm^^WzOM - 

IMy  kta  ta  iMtrnt.  P.C  1330  CMKinI  Am..  MT.  #200  VtHi^m.  DC  20036- 

k- _ 

k - - 

k. 
ImbT. 
Mktt 

Do. 

Di. 
tael. 
CA.ia. 


,  DC  2000S- 


.  DC  20006. 


k- 
k- 


lym.  1627  I  Stat  Mr.  #200  NMii«ln.  K  20006 

511  C  Stat  m  Witatai.  DC  20002 

>  MdMtai  t  TAl&ita  lliiiiiliiii  Am,  mr.  Tfli  a  «Mi«tai,  K  20036.. 

^     172*  ■  Stat  MT.  #1000  WuJMlw.  DC  20036 

1725  I7«i  Stat  Mr,  #109fctaflOii.  DC  20006 

kc  1015  IS*  StatMr#907  Watatloi.  OC  20005 


Eta«a/Ctal 


HBipH  L.  SlipiW  •  9MB,  ML 

NwMul  Mm[  PndnMs  FtteilM 

CmmoI  of  fmm  Omfmbm... 


MW  TijM  1 0mm  Cb^ 

cMfiy  Obrmmms  •  PnoKMs  Asm... 


CdAr  Siis  t  Oku  ExdMli.  he, 

CMHMdIy  EkIumi,  be 

EMpirw  il  fmmMmi  Hik 

WMB  Ml  ■  SHB,  MC. 

lmi«TnBtCo. 
■KnMMni  In 

NnvVMConon 

Itav  Vwi 

&»*  Uta  kftwi  Ani. 

Pradv  A  GmUi  MMitxtvM  Od.. 

IMaal  Mita  Sodely.. 

SMco.  kc 

CaaaM  Batas  Assn.. 


3J00JI 


W- 


CaaMlkai  tfita CmisSA  di CV. 
rat  MMai  ■  Bmmii  (ra:BnslOrayas  i 

Aaaicai  dani  of  Lite  tasaan.  In: — 

Assaata  of  EaoilM  Statu  CoBulMs,  kc- 

CSX  Tianporttfoi - — 

Am  Pnteb,  kc- 


AMncai  Faa  Bam  FMnta . 


Fcky  t  laka  (FaMtai  Rian  Iktots  t  Co) . 
-MWorliinUMi. 


tavltamAssi 


Um.  Aa-CIO.. 

■     i.-.. 

kc.. 


EMcnOaaal 

lof  MBrica, 


Afflaicai  RicB.  kc 

Boatf  si Jiak  it  Kaaa  Ql|f,  M).  kc 

Eraadi  Goranbai 

FiM  Stik  Rice  Predyoas  Lvkta  Graro- 

BP.kc 

Mabisco  Braids,  kc 

NataBi  Hes  Retatag  kstiliik 

r^stiade  Producas  Assn — ... 

Corp 

r^pe  Line  Gb  TiaaaiMiai  Ooritiai -. 

SiAmai  BrollHrs.  kc „.., 

Wcstcm  I^Mut  Graaas'  Asat— ..-...-», 
US  Uks.. 


Mjliaul  Assi  of  Lcfta  Caikrs 

AMrJcai  Fod  of  GoMraiMt  EnpfoyMS .. 

Amu,  kc 

EflMonnaiU  Sciaice  A  Eiifaoang. 

Fkv  Oofoajbai 

runol  Pikt  I  <M^  Assi,  kc 

PWUi,  kc 

St  ko  Itanls  Corp — . 

VawEMAC- 


McoitdM  Doyk  BiOM  A  EiRnei  (FnrPermante  IMfcal  Gnap.  kc)- 

Nitiaal  Assn  of  Qaii  Dni|  Stores,  kc 

Americai  Assn  of  Nurscryncn - ..— .-. — ..- 

Americai  Meil  kstitiite ..-..— — — 

Amncai  Cnndl  of  Ue  ksaace.  kc 

Ainaicai  rkcta  Energy  Cuaw.il —.„„.-...„„.—.-..— 

FamMitia  Jistice  Faid,  kc 

Naliottil  Oouidf  of  Fanw  Coopaalwv. 

CoHee  S<i|a  i  Cocoa  EKtafe,  kc 


Anerican  Aidomar  Corp 

Coanl  of  Amencan-Flat  Skp  Operators 

onaf  Assn  of  Aircran  i  umnufflcatians 

Wabk-Heahy  CoiMnn 

Aaerican  Gas  Asm 


CoN  kdustrvs,  kc. 

Apihiels  ReBnint  Corpse!  al. . 
American  jndependcnf  RefeiQS  Assn .. 


Assodalioi  of  Private  l>Rsai  t  Weffat  Plais,  kc... 

West  Side  Rail  Developimnt  Foundation,  kc 

Americai  Dental  Assn 

Americai  Assn  lor  Oomsekit  t  DeMlopMM 

GW.  kc 

ftinarli  Corp -. 

Sanur  Slapping,  Inc 

American  Gas  Assn 

Crowley  ttarilime  Corpi - — 

Sunnu  Corporation 

Oly  of  SI  lous    City  Hal.. 


klemational  Umon  of  (keratint  Enpnen 

Americai  Fed  ol  State  County  1  Municipal  Enptoyees 

SLB  Enterprises - - 

Whr  t  Oealm  CMd  (tar  Weston  SMinis  (  Um  Abl„)  . 
Amoco  Corporation - 


Amencai  Fed  ol  SUte  County  t  Maadpil  Enptoyees.. 

Montana  l\«»er  Co 

American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers 

Unted  Egi  Producers 

Business  uecutives  for  National  Secaity 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  A  Devefopment 

AutoKMe  Importers  ol  Anwnca.  Inc 

European  Confederation  ol  Uk  Footwear  kdustiy. 

MadNbn  Bbedel.  kc - 

renex  Corporation 

CW  Wicy  Institute - 

Neiy  Services  Inc 

Natmal  Assn'ol  Wholesalci  brstritwiors 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business - 

Fkor  Corporation - 


Aspfialt  Roofinf  Mmifadurers  Associita  „ 

Electronic  Funn  Transfer  Assn -, 

Cento  to  Danocncy  a  the  Americas. 

nquin  Gas  Transnassan 

Aiiiencan  NudMEiiaof  Coanl.- 

Invest  to  Compete  AJbnce . 

m  Aerospace  I  Defaise  Co - 


2I0J0 

S.300.76 
5,000.00 
1,111.00 
2J00.00 


5,562.00 


10.294.73 
1.7(1.36 
3.020.15 

697.50 

6.249.99 
1.2S2.50 


3.000.00 

437.50 

3.S0O.0O 


13,150.00 
4,63t04 
84,e9U5 


7J06.01 
21.SS0.57 


610.00 


LSOOiOO 

'■'''soioo 


1.47790 


2.000.00 


100.00 
300.00 
2SS.M 

930.00 

5.327.00 


3,412.50 
''3.'000'.'lio 


4.000.00 
8.500.00 
11.13191 


10J)00.00 


9.484.93 


4.022.00 
1,041.87 
3,200.00 


2,000.00 


375.00 


130.00 


390.06 
200.14 


225J2 


267  JO 


6709 
5J3662 


61.54 


147.80 
19.40 


1.33747 


735.73 


USOOO 
750.00 
211.00 


39.50 
250.51 


40.00 


10.00 
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Orgauafiona  kdvidial  Fing 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Oaries  J.  Cava.  1300  19lli  Sirat  NW.  #501  Wiiltalai.  U  20036- 
,  1201  16fli  St.  Ml  WiAiMlai.  DCl0036 


123  C  St,  SE  Wakngkn,  K  »003.. 
Cais.  1730  Pawylvan  Awnue.  NW.  #750  Waliinftai.  OC  20006- 
-     -    -        -  [ton,  DC  2001 


Cuk  (  Diysdak.  CMd.  One  Thonas  Qrde,  NW  Wastoigton. 


r 20005- 


De.. 


Ita  Capai.  236  Masataelts  Am.,  NE,  #603  WBtaMai.  DC  20002.. 
-     -r-i  . •     ■   ,  DC  20036- 


DC  20006- 

DC  20001- 


DniK  A.  CaikM,  1800  M  St,  NW  Wahnfki. 

Rgtot  E.  CaWm  Jr.,  1627  K  SIrat  Ml,  #200 

Bnce  J.  Cata,  444  NaUi  CapM  St,  Ml,  #801 

Ata  R.  Cake,  1850  K  Stat  NW  WasMngtai.  K  20006 

laiaatfJ.  Casiih,  1750  New  Yak  Ammc  NW  WaMon,  DC  20006. 

&  nans  Cito,  liSO  170i  Stat  NW  Wakngkn.  DC  20036 


Do- 


Goda  Ciiaagt.  509  C  Stat  li  Wislaigtai.  DC  20002 

Caito  to  Deaancy  in  Hk  Amaicas,  729  IWi  Stat  NW.  #940  Wakngtai,  DC  20005 

Oato  to  Ijw  aid  EdMcaltoi,  kc,  Lasai  Hal.  60)  Fha  14  Apoia  Way  CaMie,  MA  02138- 

kaaine  A  Qontas,  1015  ISth  Sine).  NW  Wastaigtoi,  K  »036 

Oiatan  Assodiks.  kc,  1625  K  Street  NW.  #200  Waslmgtai.  DC  20006 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
Do.. 


Waan  J  Oiandler.  1511  K  Sheet.  NW.  #1100  Wistoigtoi.  DC  2O005-. 
I  C  Oiase.  1025  Broad  Braidi  Court  McUw.  VA  22101 .. 


Witan  Qiaey  Orgaiizitiai,  855  la  UU  Caaa  Ct  La  tab.  CA  92037- 

Do — 

Do „ 

k 


k- 


Itsii  CiMk  M,  1025  Canediait  Aawe,  NW,  #414  WaNtaM, 
CMdrai's  Ttaisiw  Wakstap,  One  Uncok  Plaza  New  Yak,  NV  10023 


DC  20036- 


CkkriM  ksttik,  kc,  2001 1  Stinel.  NW,  #506  WaMMi.  DC  20036 

C«a  Asa  of  Amaica;  kc.  1100  17lli  Street  RW.  #504  Wnlaigtai,  DC  20036. 
Jane  W.  Ctok  Jr.,  600  Haylad  Awnue.  SW.  #400  Wastoigton,  DC  20024 


Rotet  A  Oak,  c/o  Dow  Lofines  8  Akatsm  1255  23id  Street  \kK  Waslaigtai,  DC  20037 — 

CbMWk  Copvatiai,  kc.  c/o  Wtrnt.  Tweed  Haley  8  Mcctay  30  Rodielela  Pkza,  Rm.  5600  Nhi 

dftod  t  Waida,  815  Conecticut  Aw .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Yak.  RY  10112 . 


Do- 


Oiales  M.  Ckan.  1400  Eye  SI .  NW  Wastowtoi.  DC  20005 

StakvA  Omick.  1700  Gatany  Bodevad.  S  Cattai.  OH  44707. 


k- 
k.. 


Coai  Cadae  Lyas  t  MailMd.  1625  Ey*  St.  NW.  #1015  Wida«toi.  DC  20006.. 


Do- 


Ootkt  Si«a  t  Coca  Eichawe,  kc,  4  WmU  Trade  Cader,  801  R  New  Yak.  NY  10048- 

Gorge  T.  Cotkwq.  8245  NW  53nl  St .  #200  Miaai,  f\.  3316M609 

Cok  t  Cvetk.  ft.  1100  Vermoit  Awnue.  NW,  #900  Wakngkn,  K  20005 

Do 

k 


CoMk  R  Cotona,  311  First  Street,  NW  WaNi«Mi.  DC  20001 

Efflio  G  OilKto  HI,  Cotado  Assodaks  1405  MoSkgue  Driw  Viana,  VA  22180 

Cokr  Shaaoi  Rl  8  Soolt,  1055  Thaias  kftarsoi  St,  NW,  #301  WahngMi,  DC  20007- 

Elan  M.  CokB.  50  F  Strael.  NW.  #1100  Wakngtai.  «.  20001 

Paria  J.  Coins.  1020  191k  St,  NW,  #600  WasHingtai,  DC  20036 

Stapfan  J.  Coin.  1620  Eye  St.,  NW,  #1000  Wastoigtoi.  DC  20006 

rm  CoRoi,  PO  Ba>  498  Chesto.  PA  19016.. 


Connittoe  to  DMt-Yowsell  Household  Movng,  PC  Bn  2662  Phoem,  AZ  85002 

Cannitke  to  ReasoiaUe  Inventory  taaunting  Ruks.  1700  Peimsylvaiia  Aw..  NW,  #600 

Camittw  to  Protect  the  Family.  8001  Forties  Pbce.  #102  Sprindield,  VA  22151 — 

Conmuications  Management.  Ix.  1925  North  Lynn  Street.  #ll«l  Ariingtoi.  VA  22209 — 

Do 

Convuto  8  Coanuncations  Mustiy  Assn,  1500  Wihon  BM,  #512  Artmgton,  VA  22209- 

Bal  M  Conddk.  1500  Plaaaig  Reseach  Dnw  Mdea,  VA  22102 -. 

Cadaan  ol  State  Bak  Svervoors.  1015  18lh  St..  NW  Wakngtoi,  DC  20036 

Casokkted  E«sai  Co  ol  New  Yorii,  Inc.  410  Fust  St..  SE  Watatan.  K  20003 — . 

Caookkted  Ral  Capwatni.  PO  Boi  23451  WaAiiatai,  DC  20026 _ 

CaookM  of  Snial  Sdan  Assns,  1200  17th  St,  NW,  #520  Wakngkn,  U  20036  — 

CBBMto  Fokratan  ol  Amaica,  1424  16th  St ,  NW.  #604  Wakngkn,  OC  20036 -. 

Daal  J.  Camay.  1819  L  St..  7th  Fkn  Wakngkn,  K  20036 -. 

kki  A  Caaiay.  1201  16lh  Stra).  NW  Wakngkn.  DC  2O036 - 

Edwad  Cany.  1319  F  St..  NW,  #500  Wastoigton,  DC  20004 

C  WKai  Oapa,  603  Broal  St.  Sewickley.  PA  15143 

Mak  N.  Coopa,  1424  16th  St..  NW,  #604  Wakngkn,  DC  20036 -.„. 

Sanuel  Cocpa.  215  Pannkaia  Aw..  SE  Wakngkn.  K  20003 

ic  Mtai  Oak.  412  WoNe  Street  AtaMikia.  VA  22314.. 


DC  20006. 


knan  J.  Com.  Four  WbM  Trale  Cader  New  Yorti,  NY  10048. - 

May  Ahe  Cokr,  410  First  Street  SE  Washkgten.  DC  20003 - - — 

Wakr  Cadbrd,  100  kdtoa  Awnc,  NW  NMkgtai,  DC  20001 

CnKd  to  a  lintk  WoM,  20  Pak  Ptaza,  #603  Bakn,  MA  02116 

CoMi«kn  8  Bakk.  1201  Paantania  AwmK.  NW  P.O.  B«  7566  Waslaigtoi.  U  200U- 

Ei«ae  S.  Ciwai.T445  M  St.  Ml  WakMkn,  DC  20037-1420 - — 

Eric  Cn.  411  7th  St..  SE  Wastowtoi.  DC  20003 
Tanra  Cn.  901  31sl  Street  NW  Wa 


I.  DC  20007- 


W.  0  Craft  Jr..  Cnlt  8  loach  1050  Thona  Jeflasn  St..  NW,  61k  Fl  Wakngkn,  DC  20008.. 

REkad  t  Craatod.  311  Fist  Street.  NW  Wakngkn,  DC  20001 

tan  A  Oaa,  1611  N.  tant  Street,  #900  Artoften,  VA  22209 - 

May  Dad  Crisp.  21  Dmad  Qide,  NW.  #300  Wakiigtai,  K  20036 — 

Mn  M  eras,  1201  Paasykaia  Aw..  NW,  #700  Wakngkn,  K  20004 

OoNl  8  Make  1001  Ftasykaia  Aw..  NW  Wato«kn.  K  20004-2505 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Bary  M  Odki,  1620  Eye  St,  NW,  #700  Watowkn,  K  20006 — 

Ceiey-fBto  8  Co,  P.O.  Bn  17370  Waskngtan.  DC  20041 

Diat  BroM  Caiii^in.  1620  Ew  SMIW.  #700  WakMkn,  K  20006- 

May  EbMk  Cory,  50  F  St,  NW,  UOO  Wakkgtai.  K  aOOl 

~  '    I  C  Can,  P.O.  BOX  66  MckM,  VA  22101 .. 


Jay  i.  Cada,  1400  K  Street  NW  Wakngkn.  DC  20005.. 
OBv  P.O.  Bb  118  CeU  Sprkg  Hatai,  NY  11724-0 


'  117244118.. 


Eaptar/OMI 


Uk- 


NtwEakri 

RIffe  MrakM  Co 

Feus  IMHb  SevKB.  kC- 

Unan  PadlicOorp 

Westofkaoe  Cap — 

NabaoTCaM  k  Pmaw  Sacal  StcaHy-. 
Natiaial  Educahon  Aai- 


Cakrpdto  Trate  Co -.- 

Gregory  Govcnunart  Setwitoi.  kc.. 

I  ftafGettylial 

Nafanl  Asi  of  Radnid  I 
Amaica  B>  Asa.. 
St  ke  Mnails  Cap- 


Jokt  MardtaCnma. 
Amaica  Caad  Id  Uk 


Uk  kannoe.  kc 

Sheet  Hatil  Watars  kdanalkMl  Asa 
Race  Cato  8  Asiocaks,  kc  (FaJtsaoota  of  SmI 
Cakn). 

NpkMl  Asa  ol  Diiiliipiiiiil  Canaae  (NADOO) 

'  {fmSmi  of  la|i  PaHc  Hm 


CadaiCKt  of  Sta  Ba*  Sikenisors 

Postal  Wakes  Unan.Aa-aO- 


Bek  Skns  SeviCB.  kc — 

OnMki  of  PaMdy  Tradri  Unkd  PataiMpt- 


MeteaN  8  Ed»/IOIB  Itap...... 

WiliflMi  Assi  of  Rriind  MmiI 
Stale  of  Hrin,  Dipt  of  EMpbfMit. 
Itohiril  jfaOMCg  Defwat  Cawdl.  Inc.. 

Lockhtcd  Cofporatn 

Mustrul  Dib  Unk 

Ufe  Imnnoe  CoriitiMi  of  taHia 

Profesamii  Asset  llMMMHnt,  he 

Anl  Prapirly  Services  Coip »...^ 

SyROolech  Softwre  Coip 

uun  t  fivsler  Cmp...~.......»»— «» 


AwKficMi  0|taMtnc  Assn.. 
AltOM  SM  Cvp,  LM 


AntniMi  Mot  I  \M^kA  Gap.. 
J  C  MvtoRMfalM 

Prapnetsy  Associiboi..... ~.— . 

tHiL^v^^w    ^111  ^11 

HNBneU  aOuRj __..... 

GltaB  8  M*  Ol 

HMDRl  CiplR »_»».»«». 

Pubiun  PraicrtKs,  Ik  »».».»«., 
Tata  Co... 


DMtopment  Coip  .- 
State  Street  kiekpnait  Co  ol  Boskn„ 


Sadk  Fknda  Hapital  Asa 

CkaeHaMki  BankJtA  ■—---.- 
GoMfMiiMt  n  the  NettieriiMB  Armb... 

kMlpon  Cofponbon 

Natnnal  Restannt  Assn 

Amaica  W*t  Aan.  kc 

Natiaal  Pata  Asa 

America  Ho^ilal  Asa 

America  Eipress  Co.. 


Moto  Vtak  MaulKiKras  Asa  el  Ik  US.,  kc- 
"  k 


Cdimis  to  Sensdde  OMrd  ol  Add  Ran  (CSCAR). 
Pkip  Mans  USA 


kasuranoe  Aan  ol  Amerca .—.-... 

Nalinal  Educatan  Asa 

Food  RnurdiA  tedonOaki 

United  Distrtoitn  Canpanas -... 

Caisator  Fedaika  ol  AmaicL 

US  Pake  kkKSI  Raeadi  Grnp.. 
kterand  Capaata.. 


CoIke  SaiarACooa  Eichagt.  kc.. 

a  Nndea  F 


Eargy  Couadl 
R)haulAsaolU«BCarars. 


MDOnp  nnuHi  LBMM.. 

CapiWQIks/ABC.. 


to  U.N.  RetoaM>oilical  Edacalni  Conndkc- 

Hl  8  faoalkii.  kc  (FaMraka  Wkeal  kad) 

Ednn  Ekdiic  kslitak - — 

Nalinal  Restaurant  Assn —. 

Foolwca  kdastnes  ol  America .. 


Business  Eaodives  to  klionk  Sacarily.  kc. 

m  8  Knoaltoii.  kc 

Q(y  ol  krth  Mani - 

Cak  kkl  Regkn.  kc 


0»_ 


Tralto  Pahkc  lads 

Westeni  Goffmors  Asa., 
ktoutnnal  Paper  Co 


Hi  Papal 

MaiMA 


Fire  hkad^Assodta.  kc- 
Aaaica  Psyckainc  Am.. 


9.12UB 
2J48J5 

"iSiS 

1.560.00 
2.2O4.00 

10J85.44 
400  00 
6.000.K 
2.137.00 
4JI62.00 

13,929.00 


11.61173 
4335 

mm 


\s&m 

1,7SMD 
7SeJB 


960.06 

7.687.S« 
335000 


1.20tilO 

6njo 


1.92U7 


400.10 
5.2S0JB 


3«0JI 


1.500.00 

2.095.00 

5B8J1 


689.98946 

44,805.00 
88J35.00 


12JN.00 
9UB0.00 


2J79.00 


3IB.IB 


3.U8i3 


2J74.9t 
SOJt 


17.S00J0 
3.000.00 


1.20B.00 


6J17.4S 

sjnoo 


mii 


imsi 

41.70 


5000 
28163 


317  Jl 


877.19 
2.4a48 


ua.73 


40BJI 
22tS4 


I6JI 


22.S0 

2.095.00 

209J6 


1M 


642.92157 

45.39100 
211.117.00 

ijoia 

4.547.72 


17JI6100 

976J0 

62.436J00 


ZtSMlO 


34.10 


12Z04 
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■  E.iriSS.UI7 


CMI 


mma... 

L  W  t2MI- 


taa  IMR  PA  •■  t4il  *m  iMdi  H  »H 

■SJcW  ll»  lik  SL.  W  MMK  DCJM 


lH.3n71- 
IK2IML.. 


.DCJHK.. 


iM  oSml  SM«  MlH  #1.  ■■  a  SMMM.  a  KM ~. 

BM*  C  iMtik  ail  Ml  i^  CM  mSId  1XI*-~~. 

SSEiL  iK  IMi  «Ma  t  IMBlhl  ■  MJMT 


DC  20003 


K  20030.. 


DC  20030.. 


aaii  li^^lM  UMiwOi  *■*  g  mum,  k  2 

MUl  5S SlZqM  AWM.  911  MitfiriN.  DC  20024 .. 

SLvTtaOK  4mTuw  snm».  rtomrtiift.  X  20001 — 

5S  F.  (Mr.  1)30  aril  Mm*  ta,  — .  f  on  WMlwim  OC  20030  — 

■Sf  Drib.  I»  a  a.  H  MMMIK  DC  20030. -... 

S  M&  I  ■>.  P.C  lUmSl  M.  #000  «rti«!i.  OC  20030. 

SntaTm M awl, Will  HI. dcIoSk: 

jMM«MIOta  SUM  •riiVkii.K  20005 

0|«  SlS^  »  ob  iOO  Hw  MMit  Am..  M).  #U 


K  20037.. 


K  20009.. 


3213  0  SM.  Mr 
0C2OO3O 

20(102 

200O2.. 


Mria*.u*u>Otoi«aBii 

■diri  OL  [<M*i  1201  I0»  SMI.  H 

bSc  FMlDMhi  Mi.  1720  ■  SmIm.  #1000  WaMMDC  20030 
C  ■.  BM  MMIK  1100  1711  A.  W.  #310  Wrtiflii.  KlOOaO- -.... 

Oi 

I  d  fciofs  liT^iiliriiiiiiifc  

nTmoi^i 


DC  20007.. 


GL  OOOOM.  (Wm^  IMH.  HO  03130 
\t&.  tm  42404  HMrim  n  77242 


—  5r#too'< 


,2iK 

r t  tat,  P£.  1140  IMS.. 
■tMi  M,  SI.  #200  Hi 
biH  Mil*  Ciii  Hi  I,  TnO  ■  SM,  W.  #1101 
■rt EMdi.  1001  OMdM «mM,  #400 HU 
SMM  t  EMI  1711  Ml  SM  MoMii.  «^4^^..    ..        . 
CUmi  ym  *..  SiImh  Mm.  M  WiMiIii,  K  20001. 
I  Jk..  22M  OmO  IMt  M..  M.  123  SmMrt.  lA  71107 
wTwiMtliroC  i 


DC  20003.. 

K  20030.. 
K  20009 _ 


DC  20030.. 


ilEMiJi..lCiOlSL.m.  #901 


Fm  1  Emm.  Mil  N.  OM  SU  #900  MM.  VA  22200 
.  MO  (  hW  nil  1911  SMTmI.  #1100 


;2003C.. 


W.  F*a.  MO  (  hW  nil  ion  SM.  Ml.  #1100  «Mir«M.  K  20030 

Fn  (Ml  CMi.  50  F  SM.  M.  #900  WMMjl.  DC  20001 ..- 

FaMtt  FtOA  1400 1 SL  HI  Omillgll.  DC  20te. ^.......;^. - 

FMri  MM  MkWMIsS  MM>,#155  Sm  FiMn.  Ck  94103 

MM  Sm  Ub  Mmm  fik,  MmOM  DJ  l«|  tat.  L  60049^..     

IMMiiTmmM  hitliligrilToMiM  ScMb.  1200  I7«i  Stmt.  M* 
M  F.  (Mm  17»  H  Or#000  MMMl  K  20030.... -... 

li  NM.  1200  1711  SM,  M  WiilnlirDt  20B3C 

■  f^VM  Ji..  1730  tab  bMMTll*.  #400 


DC  20030.. 


K  20030.. 


h- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


be  203 


M..NE 


DC  20002.. 


CUFM^COO 

k 


M..SI> 


DC  20024 - 

Mkr  Mfnai  t  Coqr.  1140  OhMM  km.,  M.  #400 


bMM/OM 


FhriOi  MMt  I  U|M  b. 
J.  C  Hmm  C*.  be 
Faa~ 


fiwy  MMrfKftMn  if  AiMrici,  Ik.. 
PMcIO 


ICMi.bc.. 
Mom  BMC  OmoM  Cn. 
CMmoiI  SbbM*  S« — 
Sabnni 


4mmm  SaM  TMMn,  ta_ 
TrvB  VMM  MbB.  be.. 


CMdbrilMMilOM.. 

DM*  MOM  OMMf 

Qatar  ><ii»i>it  km  4  MMa.  be... 


MM  CMly  Ct  (F«:MM  ItaM  Ufc  MMWt  Co) 
MM  Cw«>  Ct  ForHloiM  Fbanal  Senioes.  be) 


CmMk  Co  JFoiMiM  biekn  \M  hsmRCC  Co) . 

CHHftf  OonMy 


ta*  HmM  Mi  If  Mri.  be 

CM  MMki  IM.  IU„. -..-- 

taM's  MM  bi  NkM  DovumM.  be,  ft  a... 


MrtaBMntai.. 


Afis  o(  A—ica.  be.. 


PbMO  PliiMiod  of  ta  Ygrt  Ollf.  M.. 

SotHf 

Asm.... 


Fml 

bbl  MritMC  Cwiriii 

AmMm  BmmuMwoc,  be.. 
CiM  IbM  MoM  Asm,  be — 

AMlcji  Wmm  Cbmill. 

SMollMtOl.. 


AMiCM  Condi  of  Uh  bonnt.  be.. 

WMMi  of  MM... 

VMntB  SKirty »..„.».h......«».. 

Cup.. 


Crata  MiMt  Corp.. 
ta  Wnt  Oi.  be  (lot 


_  jt  Itadn  ItaMi  Env  Co).. 

IMM  Am  to  M  SpKoiy  FooO  TnOe,  be .. — 

IbOM  EMaM  Asm 

OMMnM  Trta  of  Wm  Sprbis 

tatad  GmM  BMie  Co 

M _ 


DobMt  0  IMn  Oataor  Ool.. 
■soM  Mbb  Teas  MM.. 


ntbtoifi  (  Uke  Eiio  IMM  Oi....- 
CoMoKi  of  SM  BM  Smmob.. 


AsoocMd  VM  Oopc  Fibubn 

NaMol  ToMMo  CoopetKM  Am . 
VUMtay  HMpiUs  of  Anerica.  be.. 
bOMMlt 


I  bswMCt  AfBits  ol  Aimnea,  M .. 


2ofo  PnbM  GiMh,  M 

SMitadAsM 

fabt  MM  Ub  taanm  Co... 


Pm  Anoricjn  WortO  ScnicM,  be 
FMmm  tatatiiB  of  AMorica .... 
CaMttat  ol  Corporata  Ti 


Umr.. 


AMVicai  ftycMInc  Asm.. 


naDOM  iMnMi  SMV  wm 

FtderaM  ol  BoMM  PsvcMo#cal  0  Oofota  SciOKB.. 

Aries  hoiwtes.  be 

BonMnii  Coip — _ - 

Qly  of  AOMOra 

Qly  of  MMiPart 

Qly  of  b^NNOd „»..- . — .™." 

Qty  ol  OmMo. 

Qly  of  Prwo 

Qly  of  MbM  Beadi 

Qty  of  SeiiHi  Salt  Lahe 

Gam  AssoeMs 

lapetBl  InipM  Distiiel 

InM  Conner „..„„......™..™.,«««.-«— 

Ion  ana  TraM 

OcOMflO  WdCMfD^MCfll  r^fKCf  ...,„.........«»»»»...»...... 

Santa  0*2  Prapotas.  be 

"       DC. 


DC  20038 


OldiRscMDii»<0|Wiiiit,be., 
DiObMiiiCmtnieM  Gra#... 

Foss  MiliM  Co. — ....^ 

GtaW  MriM.  be 

HaiOaCotponM 


Nortwcsl  AMa  NatM  Gb  FipMe  Co.. 

Pyre  hMW 

SMM  00/BP  NoiOi  Amend,  be. 

Tacois  Boat  BMbi  Qi 

US.  Bocai  (  CMical  Coip 

We  Al  IM  H.3  ComMh 

Anenea  Fni  Bmao  FeOonM .. 


Ancncai  CoOofo  ol  NoMopndHpMMaeataBf.. 
Anericai  ftobstail  HoaNk  Asm 


CanoMltK  on  hMns  of  Dng  DepcMMoe,  be 

NaOM  Assi  oi  AMMn  TrcaMM  Pnran.  be.. 
-   4BA 


20,000.00 
3,000.00 

10,000.00 
0,000.00 

3,000.00 


100.00 
11.042.90 


1.192.9$ 


4J0O.OO 

045.00 

3,000.00 

9J2C14 


300.00 

2J831S 


2.100.00 
7,301.00 


2,790.00 


202.00 
1,59350 
3,125.00 
6.004.00 
270.00 
272.01 
1,000.00 


7J90.00 


300.00 


2,000.00 
1,250.00 
95.96 
1,600.00 
4.230.00 
412.50 


3,291.30 

TsboVoo 


3,000.00 


10,992.50 
21J38.00 


1.252.00 
5,250.00 


250.00 
7,500.00 


218,000.00 

2,013.00 

44,535.00 


5.100.00 


000.00 


5.312.50 
2M00 


1.250.00 
5,500.00 
1.546.07 
925.00 
8,695.00 
11,368.13 
6,000.00 


1,562.50 

500.00 

2,750.00 

2,750.00 

7,021.00 

1350.00 

790.00 

512.50 

1.143.75 

1.137.50 


4.115.92 
1,424.51 


50J0 


119J0 


54.50 
9J20.14 


141.40 


02.00 

"xi'ii 


2.00 

103.66 

3.13234 


S3.2t 


49.50 


109.56 
100.65 


90.49 


110.00 
200.00 


102.02 
1.341.20 
3J03.68 


3323.00 

■""6od.« 


109i9 
127.94 


5.058.00 

1,102.00 

69,136.91 

13.27 


19.72 


a.54 

30.22 


671.25 
673.51 
629.13 
707.43 
792.60 
676.02 


605.16 
679.73 
752.17 
58.47 
58.30 
10.00 
12.00 
lOJO 
10.93 
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OvwaMabMMFin 


Do.. 
Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Foipo  H.  FbnBi.  67  «M  SUM.  #2509  ta  VOri^  (m0005. 
MFbM.  245  SomO  SMI.  NE  NmMiM.  DC  20002 . 


M.  FM,  2001  S.  bfl  Dm  MiMqf.  #1107 
J.  FM.  025  1701  SMI.  M  l»lM»i.  DC  20036 
I  K  tank.  1201  lOOi  SL.  W  WaiMtbi.  DC  20030.. 


)M22202_ 


FM  iMMRll  1  MM  Com,  1319  F  SM.  Mf,  #500  WiMgM.  K  20004. 

Mn  ol  Morici  1319  F  SL,  NW,  #700  WlHonbo,  K  200O4 

I  H.  FMM  ■.  12216FloM|  iM  BoM.  M)  20715 ~. 

i  C  FortM  2916  SbtaM  R.,  IW  OMbta  DC  20015. — 

ta  Fo^  1424  ion  SMI.  IW.  #604  KMbfbMIC  20036 

Mm  i.  Fii.  1714  MbMhoIIs  Am.,  NW  WaMjM,  DC  20036 

Og 

Fa  WoiMi  t  IomM,  1714  MHiactaMb  Anm  M  taMlbi.  DC  20036 . 

k.. 

k.. 


I  E.  Fianok,  1001  22i«l  Stnet.  #600  WaMMi, 
Ma  H.  FimTiM?  K  SL,  NW,  #250  WaMfbi.  K  20006. 


DC  20037.. 


Fiai  Ftaaa,  1730  X  SMI.  NW.  #703  WaMfbi.  DC  20006 

May  M  Fmoh.  1331  IMnMM  Am.  Ml  WasMpa^  K  20005„. 
FM  FM  Haib  SMa  t  MoOm  1001  IMiybaM  Am.  H*.  #000 

k __ — - 

k — - 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k - 

Gay  H.  FMmi,  1150  OmkMI  Am..  NW.  #717  WaM|M.  K  20036 


Ki 


IMbMJ4$  2iri  9LNE 
Nw  MWMflon,  DC  20006 


K  20024.. 


W  WajMMi.  DC  20006 

SI.  NW  WaMfbi.  K  20006.. 


Om  V.  Fnty.  900  17«i  St,  NW  Wajbmjai. 

CMtai  M.  Frills,  nil  1401  k,  NW.  #900  WasMfM.  K  20005. 

kMt  F.  FtooM.  787  7b  AWM  M  Yak.  NY  10019 

DiMd  H.  Fyock,  600  MryM  Am,  9».  #520 

GaM  Cata  1  Dn«bs,  1875 1  SI,  IW 
GaMySdaOat  (  Bm.  1000  ^- 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 


DC  20002.. 


Miy  A  Gaza,  PO  Bai  623  StaMi  Q  Taaita  Ooiab  CaM  ■4T2N4.. 

¥aM  GMMriiii  Sart  ^.  M^  5|  B^^ 

UM  B.  Gataa.  1000  M  SI,  NW  WastniMt.  DC  20036 

fwk  T.  Gaspa,  8104  RM  F*  Diive  Potaioe.  MD  20054 

Gary  GoHet.  2001  S  SIM.  NW,  #312  WasMfloi.  K  20009... 


Bctal  C.  GMdl,  5775  PMcMrerOamnaily  M .  #500-0  Attaita.  GA  30342 .. 
tes.hc,  HOC  17l1iSlw 


GcradByla  8  Assooales. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 


Stmt,  NW,  #1000  Wi 


DC  20036.. 


Pkyfe  H  GersM.  1001  Pcmsytani  Ave.  NW  WaMftOi,  DC  20004.. 
■  ■  1,  NW.  #900  I 


Gtaai  Dm  8  Crutdw.  1050  OmKlnit  Am.. 
JeHpt  L  GMft,  4324  Gaava  Amm,  NW  WasMftai.  OC  20024 
I  GMai,  1730  t  SIM,  NW,  #1100  WaMfM.  K  20006 
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krihr  t  Hactanai,  1150  17tti  Sbiel.  NW,  #1000  Wasknton.  DC  20036 

fti  J.  llalR.  2727  Nalk  Caitral  Am.  Ftaeix,  A2  15004 

ItaM  F.  May  M,  311  First  Sbeet.  NW  Wiskhftta,  K  20001 

-      -     -  VA  22313 


toy,  P.O.  Boa  1417-049  Akionlria,  VA 


Dihaak  Maqais  Kaly,  1200  17tli  Street.  NW  Waskn(kn,  DC  20036 

Hdnid  8.  kaly,  Kdy  Edikas  h  Mokei  230  Pat  Anaw  New  Yat.  NY  10169... 

b 

kaapa  Ftoan^  Sayices,  toe,  120  Saitli  Usak  Street  ChcaHi,  H  60603 

taapa  towdas  Uh  tosvace  Co,  120  Soitk  Usake  Street  Oicaio.  IL  60603.... 
Fracas  An  KaM,  1331  PaiByhoaia  Aw.,  NW,  #719  Wasktofton,  DC  20004... 

Vyiaitas  Kakris.  P.O.  Bm  44  Sea  Hataa,  ME  04675 — 

T.  Mdual  ker,  1625  I  SL,  NW  Wnktottai.  DC  20036 

Fndacfc  A.  KessiMr,  1201  401  St.,  SW  Washa^taa,  DC  20024 

Biiai  M.  KMy,  115  161k  SL,  NW,  #511  Wastoajtai.  DC  20006 „. 

Ewi  Sa«  Kim.  1030  150i  Street.  NW,  #776  W«hn(ton,  DC  20005 

Gaa  Hmmetoiai,  1424  161k  St,  NW,  #604  Wshaftaa,  K  20036 

Rriiy  Kiv-Wllans,  1201  I6tk  Street  NW  WahMtoa,  DC  20036 — 

Made  Y.  Knia,  1600  Wtee  Boukvad,  #1000  Arfaatoa,  VA  22209 — 

PelB  a  Kirby,  1400  Eye  St.,  NW  Wsstawtoi,  K  20005 

Kitpitridi  (  LKkhat,  1800  M  St.  NW.  S  LotbyM  R.  Washaftaa,  DC  20036.. 

b 

b - - 

b 

b 

b 

b - ~ 

b.. 


DonaM  R  Kirtley.  Haeufcs  Plaza  Witoitoftai,  DE  19094 .^.^ 

Whan  J.  Kissx*.  c/o  Doar  Ldnes  &  Ataisai  1255  23nl  Stroat.  NW  WsMmha.  K  20037 .. 

Hamas  a  Kohs,  1112  16Hi  St,  m.  #2000  Wahnftoa,  DC  20036...„ ~. 

Cad  R.  Kodi,  401  WyOa  Street  Akiaatii.  VA  22314 

Paa  E.  KoM.  137  Wayaty  Phce  New  Yat,  NY  10014 

Lanad  H  Kojm,  2906  S  Grait  Street  Arttoftai,  VA  22202 

Kojm  Assodites,  2906  S.  Grait  Street  Arlinetai.  VA  22202 .^^^ 

Konass  Fat  Sddefa  (  Boya,  1401  New  Yat  Ave.  NW.  12tk  R  WaMfha.  DC  20005..... 

b — 

Stepkai  W  Iras,  1001  Pansytvaka  Am  ,  NW  Wasktogtan,  W  20004 

Mfm  faaiss,  1350  Picead  Drive,  #400  Rodn*.  MO  20150 

Alai  G.  Kiait,  1200  17Mi  SInet  NW  Wasktofton,  K  20036 

UwroBe  L  Kreria,  1015  lltk  St,  NW  WaAtoatai.  DC  20036 

Kiofa  Conpaiy.  1014  Vtoe  St  Qndnnati,  OH  45201 


Janes  C.  Kraie,  1152  HaHett  Real  PO.  Bn  99  Hastott.  M  40040 

Janes  S.  Rnymhski.  50  F  Street  NW,  #900  Wastai(toa.  DC  20001 .. 

Jaone  Kwtz,  1615  L  Street  NW,  #1300  Washmlon,  DC  20037 

Dai  H.  Kuytaalal,  517  3td  Street  SE  Waskaiftoa,  Di:  20003 „. 

Kiqkaalal  Caapaiy.  517  3rd  Street  SE  Wrihqhn.  DC  20003 

b — 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 


Rokel  0  Lanson.  21  Dupoit  Qrde.  NW.  #300  Wasknttai,  K  20036 

Ikanas  M.  Laidn,  PO Bo>  7029  One  Fraitln  Plaza  PIriadehha,  PA  19101 

Pliyis  laakiai,  4600  Vans  Street  New  Orteas,  LA  70112 

Laie  t  Edsoi,  PC,  2300  M  Street.  NW  Wastaiitai.  DC  20036 

b 

Laie  k  Milttnkrf,  17S0  K  Street  NW,  #1200  Wnhaika.  K  20006 — 

b - 

b 


UttunWatlurs  &  Hiks!  1333  New  Hanpstae  Ave,  NW.  #1200  WaskiMlai.  DC  20036.. 
Tliaikn  K  Lattaun.  leOO  Rink  Islaid  Ave ,  NW  Waskmglon,  DC  20036 


EaptoyaAMI 


(» 

Hartford  Rrc 
Letlrtt  A  Rett  toe 
iwr Propetks.  toe 


BKUoata  diea  nooaeu  uap „» 

Mdaiai  Condi  ol  Sek-tosaied  GroNi  AdatoiilrMi _ 

Nriaaal  Assa  of  ASCS  County  Offia  Emptoyees  (NASCOE) . 

PmzdICo 

R.)  Reynolds  Tofeaxo  Co 

Slariad  01  Co 

US.  Air,  toe 

US  Cane  Supr  Wnri  Assn.. 


Umta)  Canvas  Lik  hsaranoe  Chapaata.. 

Anes  Properties,  toe 

Beri^Mir  Oap.;. 

Oty  of  Aliarin 

City  of  Battato  Pat 

Oty  of  toikweed 

Oty  of  Oceaarie. 

Oty  of  Pm« __ 

Oty  of  Redondo  Beack .. 


Oty  olSoitk  Sail  Lake  ..„. 

Gavm  AssociJles 

Imperial  Imptna  Diilrict. 

Irvme  Co 

Loii  Bead)  Transit.. 


Ooeansak  Rednckpneri  Afoacy . 

Saita  Oiz  Prapartcs 

AIMie  Ehctrie 

Nattaal  Priie  Rata 

Bini/Nk/Epl  Oandl 


Amaicai  Sk  af  Criarad  h  RefraAie  Sar|ery — 

Edward  BbaksM.  toe 

J  Ana  *  Ol  (Fafafke  Suga  A  Caoa  Exdoaia.  he).. 

Peapkfa  Ike  Anaieaa  Way 

(>oalitnn  fw  Prompt  Pay »...«. 

Hardad  fire  tosuraax  Ol 

LDXNettoc. 


Mortal  G»aa«y  Trast  Oa  ri  Mr  Yak.. 

nawa  Systems,  toe — ...»..»»...». 

Raymart  CorporaM 

Winlidd  MaailKtarat  Ol 

Sdiwimi  Bcyde  Co.. 


MariM  Eafineers  Benehoal  Assa.. 
Ta«  I "      " 


Wonai's  Action  fa  Nucha  OisanMnari.  he.  ri  ri... 


SpKially  Mvotisng  Assn  Int1 . 
U^Mhtl,  toe.. 


Nriiaial  ResiaaaN  A» _ 

Natawal  tea  if  OBto  Dm  SMs,  he.. 
Aflierieai  PsyelntafKri  Asai.. 


Natmal  Assn  of  Catalog  Skaannm  MaUiaaduan~ 
Nitioial  Coaktiai  ol  Lrnaa  Prices. - 


25, 
4.500.00 


43,500.00 
1,630.00 
7.500.00 

sSST 

'■"'5,06000 
15,000.00 


600.00 


3J0100 


4.S0000 


2J)S6.00 
1J9U4 
1.947.50 


5.933.12 
643.25 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,000.00 
2.00000 
4,000.00 
1,117.50 
70000 
6.250.00 

"i'jjooob" 


9(.« 


2142 


7141 


20.42 


93811 
12.603.00 


31.44 

64.06 


740.13 

170.66 

5.S0 


Associilni  of  Ptwik  ftnn  ft  IMvt  rwi,  ■£.>. 
ARAS 


Amemn  Fed  of  State  Oanly  I 

Animal  Heajtti  tostitiik.... 

Brottiertnod  of  Raikvay  AatK  I 

Korean  Traders  Assn 

Coasana  Federilioa  of  Aiaenca 

Natimal  Edaalna  Assn 

Americai  Waterways  Operators,  he.. 
WMomess  Society .. 


Chris.. 


Americai  Condi  of  Uk  hanaca.  he. 

Calvert  Groii  Ltd _.. 

County  of  Sofhki.  New  Yat — 

Investors  Friociary  Tnrst  Co 

Pane  Wetter  Jadiaai  i  Cafe,  he 

RepiMc  Natnaal  Ba*  ol  New  Yak 

Seardi  GroNi,  he 

Wlatney  Natioial  Bodi  of  New  OrfcjB ., 

Heeite,  toe 

Algona  SM  Oap,  Ltd.. 


NaboRif  Patine  Assadataa 

Natnial  Assn  of  CMtM's  Hospihis  A  bhhd 

18tk  Cai|  Dist  kr  Pnxtifc  Mnitks 

GATKta«h|ks,he 


TaMoaa  HI  Oap  ari  Pailic-SkRa  baaiii  Cap... 
Ocaa  Tra 
Riedel  I 


Amenean  Condi  of  Uk 

niKtm,  toe............ 

American  Psyckofofcaf  Asai 

Coikreax  of  Slak  Ba*  Sopavaas.. 


Roses,  toe 

Njtiaul  Coaidl  of  Farma  Ciwiiiiii. 

Pail  Woss  Riftn..  (hr 

KiiykoiM  Coivaiy 

Alpha  21  CapoaM 

Broykl  Fonitin  Indiistrks.. 


BrwtMl  Maaagenent  Corp.. 
Goif  t  Catteai  Fondabia.. 

Muse  Air  Cap 

Piregrae  Resaacas,  hc».. — 
Kooar  laompsoa.. 


Bvsaiess  Eamtivestor  Natnaal  SacaRy~ 

SmlkfQaK  Bedoaan  (^orp 

Natiaal  Medcal  Entopnses.  he „ 

Oty  of  Bathnore _- 

Natmal  Assi  of  Enagy  Sarvioe  Oai — ~ 
Flaaliag  nart  Sysaams,  he .. 


ftedaoas  faai^.' 


Nkc  toe 

Caamuniy  Redevekpmeil  Agacy.  CNy  ri  lai  Aa|M.. 

Natmal  Rifle  Assn  ol  Amoia 


11355.71 


7.523.00 


57  Jl 


742J0 


11742.52 
200.00 

"""i","M6"6o 

""  "4","w"7."50 

■""iJSio'oo 
'""ijmM 


300.00 
225.00 


600.00 


1.03750 
9.20411 
7J7500 
2,060.00 
97625 


31.42 


64100 


Oi? 


1^3135 

""'«4"72 

"""""5106 
3i6iM.54 


MOO 


S95J6 

"iii'S 
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Mil 


Sm»  K  UMMLlSli  ■»■  M 
S  L  Uhn  Ml  ■■  liii  S 

\Mmimlm0tm  taatn  9113  \atm 


SU  PA  •■  iM  Mk  QMCk.  W  m«.. 
~        W2I1H.. 


a«l-_ 

M,»3n«M 
K2M3I 


K2M3I.. 


«  KHU . 


K2HK.. 


_*,l3Nm 
mi  Ml' 


!■■  F  IMI  Itll  IW«  SMI  UaMl,  SC  ISIII- 


K  20001 
K20)0f 

#1110 

IC  MOW 

m.  fin  MHMi^ik  K  m% 


0C200M. 


till 

Di- 
li- 


ta.lil.#OSt 


DC  21 

DCS 


jMiM*UBw.m 


Mat  &  lta*K  1100  CMKiart  *■■•,  I 
■Ita  ifTino  I SM.  M.  f  «* 

IMM  oiS  iMk  t  CMM  477  H  ft.  nr 


DC2ono.. 


K  20001.. 


Di- 
H- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


k- 
k- 


k. 
k. 

k- 
k- 


Smi  Uh,  MM  lOk  Skri.  ■Lidl  OMagta.  K  20030 . 

mkUm.  Ml  Mft.  I*.  #m*Sisc  20137 

IMk  iMil.  3713  CMki  laO  IkaMk  W  22302 

aSrSriM.  IC2S  L  StMi.  M  *tf«il  DC  20030-.. 


Ck*il.l«akLlC2SLStM 
mm  F.  imTmi  I  ft.  w 

k«  P.  m.  777  M  ft  M. 

-  1l,llSSlSllSM.M.*l 

k. 
k. 


K2000S- 


it'^kl^sSMt.  M 


WallMci'lr.  l»Sbt  Start.  M.  #11   

CH  kCliil *  IMM.  tc  P.a  Ik  7000 


fat.  RY  lOOtt. 

UK  23i0  Start.  M 

K2001S 

K2O0O5 


DC  20037.. 


CA  91327-7006- 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


&tt 


on 


K  20007 

*w,'SI  «Mi«tak  DC  200O3- 


rki\M.iirrooio.. 

t  C  irtlA  Mrt  tln^m.  SCHS  P.a  »121  SiM  Oaa.  C«  9S0U-0121 . 

Staa  I.  Mm.  m  OH  WTJIItatafc  K  »0M^. 

Bm  L  mm  777  M  Start.  MwSriK  K  2000$ 

I.  IH  Ml.  ITOIR.  Mm  Start.  iieOMM,  W  2220) 

DrtSTc  BSmI^  10000  F*  H^mMtaac  lb  20C&4 

MalTTLata.  ta.  1>« ka  1M  Am..  M.  #210 iiJjigiii.DC" MW 

rata  T.  ki^aai  13M  F  Start,  M.  #700  Will  i|lii.  K20a4l 

DaM mHTziO Ite taTirt.  W 07IIC 

,  11S5  1S»  ft  IW.  #400  Wlirillli.  K  20005 

.  U  20006.. 


I  SLUR. 

ISO  F  skirt.  «* 

IMM  K  Mk.  DaaM  t  Wk  «  CaMr>c  630  Fir 
bwl  ki*.  IS  R^l  ft  Mk  SMvTia  i060  «rtii 
MM  ki«F.  IS  ■*  ft  kA  Slirtar JBR  2160  Arirrt 


630  FA  Am.  k>  Vat.  NY  10111- 


1  lillai^  Ml' 3.  ki  437 1 
Lkari6ULSUIIft#US0l 


SMrt  L  mm.  ilu  L  SU  Ift  #Ui0  IMa^ai.  DC  zusJt..  .---. 
Mb  ■aa*.  444  k  C«M  Start.  M.  #711  Wi*i«lii.  DC  20001- 

5ai  t  Mf.  1627 1  Start.  M.  1200  IMMd;.  DCImM 

/tart* Haa.  177J  I SLM  Wrtli^ii,  K  ^006. 

WmmtK  anUOn  haailiaii  Am^  M,  #700  iWagn  K  21 


.  ■) 20)02 


ilSlO  kail  tm^9r»\ 

■I.  Ml  Hulliiii  Ak.  m  Wi^iaia.  DC  20004.. 

I  Ahm  FRbtaA  PA  1^13 


WaHftMI.  1300  I*  ft.  M.  #Sei  Orirtiillii,  DC  20036 .-...----. 

■rtaailOJaM.  1350  ka  Tat  Awaa.wC  #615  WikwIinJC  20015 
klaarti  M I  taay.  1150  K  ft.  M.  #500  WMtajln.  DfMWO. 


k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


k.. 
k-. 
k-. 

k- 
k- 

k- 

k- 


1400  CMi  Mb  krii  #200  Mc 
Oi.  14a  CWi  MH  tad.  #200 

W.kfrtii;SOFl___      .. 
I  ataai;  1015  IS*  Start.  M.  #1200 


«A  22101 . 


DC  20005.. 


EavtaaAkrt 


Am  rt  PHn  Onakirtiaii.  ta- 
■    rtr 


MM  kriOai  Omoi -. 

ka  0«s  t  SkiaHi  Am... 

1Mb  rt  Okatas .-.. 

Mk  AaaicaB  la  lifri  Raaa- 


UMiaal  Caai  to  Pnaw  Snrt  Saailif  t  krtcai- 
Am _ -. 


Rnf 


tatrtDkrtl- 
MaOaawUaW 
CkqrtaCaiartiai- 


Oap- 


, rtin  . 

Irta  SMria  DbM  Pna  Oi- 
~  '     GalBKlricOi- 


Sailay  DMid  rt  tarta  Choti- 


■ttM  Om  rt  Tiiwiiitiliii.. 
IWlHni  SMb  Nmi  GI 

sSmK 

SWi  rt  1.  Dipl  rt  1  _  _ 

SMi  rt  L  kit  rt  Tiaaiatrtiai.  Dh  rt  Nrta  kWRB- 

mai 


I  rt  Tiayrtrtiai .. 


Ma  1Mb  Ui*l  (  Piw  ( 
Vtaada  Bsinc  taw  Ci 


Firt  art  liiM  0^- 

HartGHCi 

Fta«  I  UN  Ci..- 

PirWc  Sawn  Car-. 

tarti  la  Oa  AaaiM  Wiv.... 

^^— -       (oi!3- 


Siarta4aiCaM9( 

DMf  ■aAMCMB 


<tancai  Fid  rt  Sttli  Om»  t  kakart  Duliiiii- 
BKthcCap 


Cnady  I  AMcata,  he 

wwiiiitta'caSS^Mai- 


CrtlK  Saa  I  Cm  uiiiiiii.  ta... 

Atan  Sail  Oav.  Ud 

iSmI  Ta 


CaeaSidrtr.. 


ObrtA 
Fnart  Emm.. 

Hah  Ai.  ac 


Aipirt  Artkaily- 


SmUan  CMnii  tart  Tnal  DWrkl- 

iliMi - 

Saarty 


ta 


Gnw.  Ud 

nTtairtta 


TrtAnax,  Ik — 

Asndrtiai  rt  Ua«  Pitfram  t  OcntakMl  Hon  t  Srtrty.. 

hrtutiirt  IMai  OMitaart.  AR-OO 

Uiited  Hrttalc  /taa  Ca»M  I  Aaa  Hrttaic  Ataw.  ic- 

FortMa  Irtalas  rt  Anaica .— — 

tartM  tartrtm  l^wrth.  he .-. 

IMM  DisMiiita  a 


500.00 
2.500.00 
1.500.00 
5.24000 


SI.U 


3.12&00 
3.291J0 
1.000.00 


2.2)0.0) 
100.00 
200.00 
100.00 


2.2S0.00 
3.125.00 
3,73t00 

64100 
1.S26.00 
6.SCt0O 
4.927.00 
1,74100 
3.750.00 
2J70J0 
7.47L00 
3,033.00 

305.00 
6,20)00 

247.00 

040.00 
2,97100 
2.731.00 
3J75.00 


9.000.00 

11.745.41 

500.00 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 


7,406.25 


2.171.00 
5.000.M 
2,000.00 
750.00 
3,S00.m 
4,000.00 
5.000.00 

2.ooo.n 


122.55 
12.000.00 


10J17.SO 


NrtBHl  Am  rt  Uk  iMaviiln.. 


taancai  Farm  Bvuu  Fedartlai . 
tatii  MaieKi  Aerasnace 


Me  Co  (FvHMAD  kdM  Psi  M|MaKia  Trtrt  OiAMi).. 

CMdl  rt  Aiwicai-FUi  Ska  Ofartai 

UbM  Ftnl  6  Comwail  NMn  MnrtIM  UM 

AM'Siprt.lK 

UA  (Mac  CamatlK 

ft  Eblld. la: 

Mnai  OMd  rt  Uh  tana,  he 

CaM|M-MMi  (AMvaiily.. 


MM  Cona  to  Preanc  Sodrt  Snrily- 

GMbi  Cad  Asa — 

VMS  a  MWI — . 

CilBplaTnckrCo.. 


FaM  Aaiaa  Ue  Assaaa  Oo..- 
taaa  InMn  Ufe  tarMa  Co... 
toiiaaail 


PaMc  DaitaMi  Mnmait  Assn  rt  CrtaidD- 

»nl  ioiici^  SKvitiB  Assn.. 


kb 


I  kOoM  Od  (Fa:Brtz  EirtBiMs).. 


ErtannsB .. 

tai  As»  tot  Coaadai  t  DcMpMrt.. 

tmstM  VagHai  Am 

MMnrti  Am 

IB  Cap 


Bori-WanB 
QlyrtMtlaMk. 
Cob  DM  Cap 


Mairtnnrt  TIartncrt  A|uiuu  Assi„ 
MM  Am  rt  OreMn  ladas — 

Pbm  Eipnss  Coais  Coni 

IMb  FaM  Annnd  Sevia  Cap 

UbM  Cart  Co 

CWzHB  Iv  Tn  Jnta m»...«»^ 


15.970.55 
7.200.00 


2,000.00 
475.00 


5.771.00 
7.200.00 

in.oo 


5,250.00 
23Jt7.3l 


5.20103 
2.600.00 


350.00 


7,641.04 


usaoo 

2.000.00 


41.tt 


52.772.93 


2.416.40 


177.00 
225.00 


7.30 


370.05 
lOOJO 


313.42 


24.35 


32.00 
200.00 


3,74541 
5J51.5I 


150.00 


12.22127 


00)90 


632.39 
10.660.00 


72J0 
15.00 


124.35 
■"45.65 


.     100 
659.74 


1.010.92 


97.91 
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OUBiyrtw  9  tartwdui  Fki 


1 1  Mdtatoi.  2U  D  Stitel.  St  mrtrnfm.  OC  20003 — 

Mrti  L  Mbta.  1331  Pansytanu  AMme.  NW.  #909  WMMn.  U  20004- 

fart  Ckahi  MMi.  1010  WMM  Amw,  NW,  #100  IkMM.  DC  20007 

Prta  F.  kMk,  1156  15«i  Start.  NN.  #1101  IMMai.  U  20005 

IM 1  Md.  50  F  Start,  m.  #900  VMaitoi,  OC20001 -. 

FnM  X.  kaar,  1S25  Eyi  Start.  KM  WMMai,  DC  20006 

Nata  MdMi.  1625  L  ft,  IW  WMjiioiirtC  20036 

Man  f.  kta,  1201  161k SbaL  JIW)bM|tai.  OC  20036 ----■■---■- 

Jaw  T.  MrtS  c/o  Dob  MibI  AtalMl7s5  23rI  Start,  NW  WaMHai,  DC  20037- 

Hartd  t  mm.  1800  M  ft,  m.  #250  OMMaiJC  2(m6 

H  Bary  Ma.  900  ion  Start,  NUniMBlllai,  DC  20006 . 


M»  L'  Mzn,  1001  22b1  Skirt,  NW  WMMlai,  K  20037 

'  Ew  ft,  NW  WMMi.  K  20006- 
Ms  t  SMMli,  1701  PbbMM  Am..  M,  #500 
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CSX  CorporaM. 


hknaiaia  TaetamwicaliaB  SahM  OriaizaM .. 


163.065.29 
16.352.11 


29.134.00 
16.500.00 


IjOOOO 
2.500.00 
9.746.09 


5.000.00 
49.05 


5433.00 
2.900.00 
14.13100 
5325.00 
3R9.44 
3J00.00 


2.400.00 
200.00 
132.50 


765.00 


2.550.00 
2.914.59 


76.50 


700.00 
517.50 
200.00 


30.0IS.06 
145.4(1.04 
18.61104 


29J34.00 
1.461.50 


7.163.00 


11.500.00 
1.500.00 

""uoo'do 


2.491.00 


3J27.66 

11.639.00 

105.00 

1.93739 

396.00 

46.67 


10,929.61 


1.410323.00 
15.000.00 


101.00 
2.610.00 


IMM 


43.163.71 
4J00.00 
4.911.14 


145.06 
2.750.00 


175.00 


tMOM 
2.000.10 
S.OOO.N 
10.000M 


3JOO.00 


209.309.49 

5.100.00 

100.00 


2.353.00 


1430.00 


(J00.0( 
4.S00.00 


1.619.57 
3400.00 


142.34 


53J2 
5100 

1,161.56 

175.27 

4.40 

1.170.00 


400.00 

"i,diJ5.d6 

■■■'5i7.M 


10.436.06 

■■■■■'■'45.60 


17.00 


1.204.04 


211.95 

1.571.36 

100.60 


65.00 


724.12 

"m'v 


4.545.15 


131.51 

54.493.00 

450.00 


302.29 
ia97 


1400.00 
3J00.00 


212.54 


253.44 
530.90 
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OipHZibBM  Of  MMduil  Rta| 


PMO  Cat.  he,  2020  K  SMI.  NW,  #350  ItaknMi,  DC  20006 

PipW  Ike  hnaM.  he  451  SaiOi  hdau  SIM  JMaM.  M  46151 

PadE  QMi  HaNk  Reaack  Gra*.  2000  P  St.  NW,  #700  WaskhiM.  DC  20036. 
D.  R.  (MM.  Jr.,  he.  67  Otwvalay  CMe,  NW  WaMita.  K  ! 
ArM  la  IMit  1015  151k  SMt  NW,  #200  Wakitia,  OC  21 

Do 

(to - 

Tos  K  te.  1001  PMliliM  M.,  NW  Waknitoi,  DC  20004 .. 

~      I  W  Raa.  1615H  St,  NW  Wakhitai.  DC  20062 

1 1. 13S5  (JMil  IMw  Mdoi.  HA  22102...... 


:2000s.. 


k.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ra»1  A  Rapua  taMlB.  2001  S  SMt  NW.  #500 

Crat  Ra«e.  CiapWIan.  he  1015  ISM  SMt  Ml.  #907 


(to.. 
Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


I,  K  20009 

OC  2000s.. 


ElB  C  RaMat  723  hMaat  BUr  Waaifha.  DC  20005 

SkpM  F.  Rady.  129  CitM.  #20rCoa>  Mesa,  CA  92627 

Rna*«  haahr  Asa  a  Aiarica.  he.  US  SeMk  A¥aiie.  9tk  R  Ne»  Yak.  NY  10106.. 

Ra»t  I  kddiv,  7315  WMMi  Aw..  #325  E  Bakesda,  MO  20114 

Rriial  S.  Riea  Jr.,  2200  Ml  RM  Ataiaikia,  VA  22314 

Ikee  CamuMMi  (Mpaies,  he.  1925  N«»  Lym  SI,  #1140  Arihfkii.  VA  22209 

J  Raokt  Raws.  Waaaahn  Nania  Airaal  WaaaMi,  DC  20001 

Rad  t  RM,  P£., Onaae Sbwl  Hattod, a 06103 

Nahr  RaSiadt  Nadiy  Raaaadl  1  Aok.  P.O.  8m  23190  WaskMtoi.  K  20024 

RMranAan  a  Amaiea.  1119  I  St,  NW,  71k  Fka  Wasknrtvi,  DC  20036. 
Oae  L  Raaad,  1726  M  Stnet.NW,  #J00p J 
Snh  M.  tailrat,  I 


726  M  Stiwt  NW.  #1000  Wataaton.  DC  20036 

,  16105  wad  ObM  R1  19  1/2  FWMk,  CO  10651. 
I.  777  14tk  SMt  NW  WadMtoi,  DC  20005 


Rearw  Offieas  Asa  a  tke  US.  1  Cantitaia  Aw.,  NE  Waskhfkn,  K  20002 

Elhwd  B.  Rice,  50  F  St,  NW,  #1100  Waskin(kn.  K  20001 

Grace  Eta  Rice,  600  Maylad  Aw..  SW  Waaaiftoi.  K  20024 

las  D  Rice.  1201  PaasMnii  Aaaie.  NW  Waaaaton,  DC  20004 

Atan  K.  RidHnts,  1709  IM  Yak  Awmc,  NW,  #303  WaMfton,  DC  20006 

Rickard  RiMrds,  La>  OHioe  a  Rickaid  Rickads  1050  Tknns  JdHna  SMt  NW,  6H1  Fl  Waaaiikn,  K  20007.. 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Ala  H.  Rickaitai.  2301  M  St,  NW  WaaaiMi,  OC  20037 „ 

Stew  Ridiadsn,  1400  Eye  Stat  NW  WaskafttR,  DC  20005 

Is  Rickkr.  1801  Spndaay  Boaevad  Dayton  BeKk,  a  32015.. 
Do.. 


Urty  0.  Rickads.  1200  17ft  Street.  NW  Waskinftoi,  OC  20036 -.. 

Gkm  WadSMirtk  MM,  c/o  Dow  lanes  t  Akelsai  1255  23ni  Stmt.  NW  Waslwwton.  K  20037.. 
Riddai  Haroyd  k  BuOa.  1331  PansyMa  Awma.  NW.  #1215  Wash«|toi.  DC  20O04 „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 
SietF 


1101  150)  St..  NW.  #202  Widaittoi,  K  20005 

Riky  (  Foi,  he,  1101  17ft  Stnet  NW,  #606  Waskncta.  DC  20036.. 

Rain  Risa,  511  C  Stmt  NE  WaskinMi.  DC  20002 

Jame  M.  Mciae,  1001  Ponsykaia  Aw ,  NW  Waaatfa.  DC  2O0O4.. 

Stak  RRcke,  1220  I  St.,  NW  Waaaftai,  DC  20005 

Paiy  A  Raats,  MOO  W.  Ftoissat  S.  Unis.  MO  63136.. 


Rickad  R.  Rants,  304  PansykMi  Aw..  SE,  #300  Waahatoi,  K  20003. 

Mickrik  Raasai.  100  Mayknd  Awmie,  NE  WaaJMa,  DC  20002 

Ton  Raansoi.  1400  be  St,  NW  Waaaiftai.  DC  20005 


Sai  jan  Roboa,  1201  PannkM  Awme,  NW.  #700  Washafkn,  K  20004.. 

Mdiaa  J  Rock.  50  F  SIM,  NW,  #1100  Waskh|la,  K  20001 _ 

Jaes  T.  Ro(as.  311  Fist  Strat  NW  Waaaiftai.  DC  20001 

Naey  Hinrs,  815  161k  Stat.  NW  Waaaiftai,  DC  20006 

TaiamL  Rofas.  10  F  St.  NW  Waaaiftai.  OC  20001 ; 

Ri«as  1  wab.  200  Pak  Awnue  New  Yak,  NY  10166 

rSi  tttfU.  122  C  Stat  NW,  #750  Waaaiftai,  DC  20001 

Jxk  RakB,  1201  16tk  Stat  NW  Waaawtai,  K  20036 „„ 

Emi  A  Ronafadi,  180  Hata  lane  New  Yorii.  NY  10031 „ 

Mictal  J.  Rait  1850  K  Stat,  NW  Wastaiftoi.  K  20006.. 
Ffid  B  Roaey,  1050  Caiectiait  Aw..  NW.  12ft  n 
Do.... 


Washhfta.  DC  20038. 


1620  I  SIrea.  NW,  #1000  WaskMa,  K  20006.. 


Roa  SckM  Oopma  Dvlf  1  Hadey.  1825  Ew  St..  NW,  #300  Waainftai.  K  20006.. 

Rickad  Rosa,  5010  Wisca»  Aw.,  NW,  #1(8  WaskMa.  K  20016 

Roses.  Ik,  1152  Haartt  Rod  P.O.  Bn  99  Hadrtt  mTQmO 

Rdianl  Dosser.  122  C  Strea.  NW.  #750  WaaiMa,  K  20001 

Josepk  L  Rosso,  2200  Ml  Rad  Afcxaikia,  VA  22314 

Wkai  C  Mnta,  Sak  600  1001  22al  St,  NW  Waaa«tai,  K  20037 

Raiert  S.  Roya,  Rma  (  SkadM  1747  PansykM  M,  NW  Wadaiftai.  DC  20006.. 
Do 


Do., 
k. 
k. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Roycr  SkKkai  t  MM,  1747  PawiykM  Awnie,  NW  WastaifMi,  DC  20006.. 
to. 
to. 


Jmms  S  Rriih,  NanM  Mtai  (  B«ka  1140  lift  Stat  NW  Wadaiftai.  K  20036. 


to.. 


Gtn  Cataeo  Rudma.  Sate  801  444  N  Capita  St .  NW  Wistwwta.  DC  20001 

Mckaas  I  Rufneft.  1667  K  Stmt,  NW.  #410  Waskmfta.  DC  20006 _. 

Raiat  k  RidSidt,  600  Pemnlnna  Awmie.  SE,  #200  WaskMa.  DC  20003 

jan  G.  Rya,  17M  K  Stat.  NW,  #601  WiskMtai.  K  2O0Of. — 

Parida  Rya,  1400  H  Stat,  NW  Wastoiftai,  DC  20005 

R8C  Assodaes.  324  Fartk  StM,  NE  Wadaiftai.  K  20002 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


Myia  G.  Sadkr  W.  1419  Ckai  Bridp  RM.  #200  MctMn.  VA  22101.. 


Eapkya/OM 


Gown— nt  a  Mia^ - 

Gownnent  a  RspMc  a  Paaa.. 

S«B  Asa  a  We  CvMa 

taaica  Caaci  a  Uk  haraa.  hc„ 

CkaM  a  CanaRX  a  da  U4 

GMIFMTradeAsa. 


CaaMiu  Ckakf  Haia.  Ud 
Mto  CaaMaiy  Ejcfcaifi  Go.  Ud 


Aaerica  Nadea  Earfy  Cooncd.. 

hwa  to  CaMe  AIMx 

ITV  tmaa  1  Ddaoe  Cb 


Rilk  IMdeun  Co.. 

Teas  UMb  Savices.  he. 

Tke  New  Ei«bnl 

IMihdficGBp., 

WeslaMtai  Bativ  Goip 

Haeaia  Sifa  Plalas'  Asa.. 
NaOanl  Bcyde  Dealers  Asa ... 

Skipiiirs  Nataina  Frofht  Chiiiii.. 


America  Tncknf  AaiB.hc.. 
Bhe  Cms  1  She  SkM  Asa. 

US.  Ai,  he. 

Mtesteyv  Unvenity .. 


Rural  BwUm  Conci  of  Ctftanii.. 


QactowMC  hmb  Tmslv  Assn„ 


Pubic  SwioeOo  of  Coftnto. 
namma  nsa  a  nanas.. 


Amaca  Hospita  Asa 

America  Fanii  Bu«M  FafcraM 

Contra  Data  CorporaM — 

Bhe  Cross  1  Bhe  SMd  Assn.......... 

AaiBpxe  hdntnes  Asa  a  Aaeiiea... 

HMes  Airoalt  Oaapaiy 

SdnatyAiroat 

UMMid  AMiona  de  GuadaMa.. 

Amaiea  PiMc  fom  Asa 

Soday. 


Naiaa  Asa  to  SM  Ca  Auto  Racai,  he  (NASCW).. 

Naiaa  MeteMts  Owa  a  AajsTHA.  he - 

America  Psydnkpca  Asa 

Lara  SM  Prakcts  Ud,  a  a. 

H  FAIinasw  1  Go 

Assodaes  Corp  a  Nortk  America . 


n.  neafi  raHBun — ......... 

Natona  Asa  a  Mtarhe  Manaactmn .. 
Endnssy  a  tke  RbmoIc  a  Soyft  Ahica  . 


Calheita  Asa  of  Resdite  Eapkiyn  (CAIL). 

America  Camcd  a  Ule  hsmnec,  he 

Amaiea  Mrokum  Instituk . 
Emeran  EketricCo.. 
Amaiea  Cowed  a 
OamdItoalNade 


S«>a»^.. 

raon.  nc.. 


HiflMfiy 
WaU.. 


AMrtism.. 


Ha  1  MOwNa, 
America  Hospita  Asa. 


Nama  Restaaal  Asa 

hduslria  Unoi  Depatwail.  AROO 

America  Fed  a  Gowranat  Emptoyves _.. 

Desert  Pjlaa.  Inc.^. 

Natjonal  Assn  a  Independent  Colefes  A  UnMcrsdas.. 


Owrseas  Educalni  Assn  1  NaMal  EdKaM  Asa  . 


Asaroohc.. 

America  Couicd  a  lik  hswance.  he.. 

hto-Ca  Sieuity  Syskms.  he 

Kaaasau  Mans  Cap,  USA .. 


Moki  vaKk  MailactBWS  Asa  a  «k  Uj..  he. 
Soda  Seotfily  ftokcM  Bvai 


Asa  a  Independent  CoBefes  •  Uawiaks.. 


America  Truduni  Asns.  he . 
Standad  Od  Go  (Dko) . 
Amaiea  Mitay  SM . 


Chysto  Mitay  SM  Cap. 

City  a  Akiw.  (M 

Font  RM  A  Bwfess 


Hartey-Dawlsa  Mitay  SM... 
htonatioiia  Futaes  Exkaae.. 
ada)  ltd. 


Mchifiii  Tndt 


Mw|a  Stinky  1  Go, 
Owrae  Wtiry  SM  Gnap..... 

MKps  r^andam _ 

Secvitcs  hdustiy  Asa 

Muaapa  Fnance  hdusby  Asa.. 

kki ItanilCo  he 

Tna  Conlinaia  Services.  H.V. . 

Akdjitna.  he 

tat  Ukes  Prahcts.  he 

Jont  Maritm  Confress. 

IntiMt  nn     t      1 1 1  h ■ 

xnnsoii  A  Mioun 


tnJcnndBit  tasurancs  Afvits  of  Amrici,  tac^ 

SqhM)  CoraonhoR 

M  Psjfdiitnc  ^ 


:  Assn.. 


oanfa  &  woosna  Kaaoa 

Ckofo  &  Nortt  Westai  TraapatiM  Clip... 
Oaam  Otscfo  System., 
fiwfvy  1  Wyan 
iak  McOnad  Co  \hii 


3U2t74 


3400.00 


3.000.00 
4400.00 


750.00 


4.431JS 


9.000.00 


2.000.00 


1,750.00 
3,143.16 
3,41161 
6496.00 
..._-.. 

3,750.00 
5,000.00 
1750.00 
600.00 
1.500.00 
1.114J3 
1.000.00 

'T.o«'.iio 

47.96 


3.290.01 


50400.00 


500.00 

2,490.96 

59L32 


244165 


13.51S00 
12.427  74 


4.0(3.00 


200.00 

2.500.00 

450.00 

450.00 

T.'5bo'.'bo 


6472.M 
4,790.00 

9,ooo.n 


3431iS 

2.212J0 

N640 

140040 
11471.00 
1.000.00 
1,591.00 
7.500.00 
6.750.00 
31.446.00 
11.000.00 
750.00 


2S5.ia4S 


31944 

15.06 

ISIil 

11941 


2J0 
1974C 
197.96 
197.76 
197  76 
19746 
11.410.60 


4IS40 


4.71 


31S41 


212.50 


14347 


20.43 
9.62421 


11.M 
"5944 


15.17 
■■—- 

764S 
31947 


24.210.10 


1491.20 
4.053.37 


220.43 


29169 
14.151.52 


209.00 


344176 
44600 

2,141.40 


221(0 


■^ ia    moir 
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MI  II 

tSM.Mr.fW 
mi2MJM, 
M17»SLM. 
107 1 SL.  M, 


BUM  Ml  SdMtt,  im  a  ikM  su  tan  mam* 

tSTtamSTia  M  SU  K.  i3WlltTi»i.  K  20002 


mmm.. 


217  Ml  Mhna  &  ttop.  L  Cpm 


SfSSaf iti  B**f£2i;£  oc  20001  _.. 

MWU3U  ta^A  MirMr#3SM  Wliri|i!r&  20(04 


k- 
b- 
h- 
fc- 


,  IU1ISL.M 

.ni" 


PC  20005- 


DC  20000.. 


niOMmiiiA 


Hw  ■ill  Ml  I.  K  2003S.. 


I300IISM.lill 


■ill  irti.K  20007. 


; 20037. 


DC  20001- 


K  IM.  17S0 1 SM.  Ml 
KMMSOFSM.W.  fill 
a  SM»  1B7  I SM.  m.  #410  L^^^ 
A.  9Mn  I3»  M  M  ANM;  MHlMnDC  2000S.. 
H^  t  mUliiil.  010  1711 SM.  M.  f  320 1 


DC  20001... 
U  20008.. 


b ~ 

k 

k 

SMn  MM  FnP  CM  OMi.  jK, 

k  I  Mo.  1001  QMHi  k,  kr.  #203  MM«.  ifc  ««( 


DCi 


NY  11743.. 


DC  20001.. 
DC  20009.. 


ite  J.  aM,"l334VSL.  W.  i4f*mtm,  K  20005, 
M  il  SmUSI  M  M  M.  M.,#400 


.100  0 
»..2S20 


.  fW  JrtMM.  K  20005. 

( /MM  12&  23nl  Stwl.  I 

Im,  m  Wi  liijlli.  K  20001 .^. 

tmJSTIm  WrtlMi.  K  20037^^ 
i05d  C— M  tut,  kf  Wafijln,  DC  20000 


K  20037.. 


JM II  SMM  1150  IS*  SL.  W.  #1201  MMM.  K  i 
Ml  SMlHol.  ipi  St.  #«««*0!«.3»?- 

3b.  2301  nSm.  m  nm^k  20037^ 


DC  20036. 


K  20000.. 


;  20024.. 


•M  t  ^Mi.  2«1  L  SI.,  m.  #501  Mk 

M  U.  SMi  1700 1  SMt  M,  #502  I 

il  SM.  14W  I  SM.  wr  »i.iJlliiJC  } 

■  P.  kk.  13k  H  17*  SU  flOOTMMi.  W  222M. 

I  SM,  ki  2«2k  S«  SMi  IMi«iiJK» 

mIsM  Jr.,  777  14*1  SMM.  W. 
.  utk  MMOOi  I  ft^  kf  kMM  PC  20041  - 

5?l  a«Sui»  fi»  a.  *»•  tmlSmgm.  x  20001.. 

k.. 
k.. 


FkiWMMl,K  20005. 


K  20005.. 


CMO  f  &M.  245  2ri  SI.  K 

%m$l  •*  MiiM  EkaM  inf 


K  20002.. 


I.  SMnI^  in  Mm  Am..  I 
«lv,  14M^StMI,  IdTk 


SM.  »  How  (Wd«d.C*  94612.. 

a.  DC  20001 

kn  S^kr,  14M  E|i  St  M,  Ikl  H.  IMiiilliii.  DC  20005      .... 

SMnFM PMEb M. ^A  ki  uSMOrins.  U  70152 

^^l^iiTinjTft*  M.  #11« IMMoii.  DC  20««...^. 

t  liSSSik  1350 MTrt ta,  M «M|b;DC  200054790 

to.. 
k„ 


M  P.  SMai.  1701 M  Yrt  ttmm,  M.  #31 
•M  P.  SI  lak,  UlS  SMH  thUmmik 


22101.. 


I,  K  20006. 


SMX  00  a  (CM.  Ikl  2aid  St,  kl,  #600  WrtiMi. 
Ml  t  SM  IBS  ll  ft  IM»*#U»  «*gi2i? 


K  20037.. 
22209.. 


MMr.  VA  22209.. 
ttai.  DC  20036.- 


[  1  SMrt.  Ski  7k  Ilk  IS*  SL.  M  MMk*.  DC  20005.. 

I  f.  SiM.  22k  ■  k  MMii.  W  22314 .--- 

I C.  SSjm  kwM  fmm.  SW  ■iili  ill  i,  DC  20024 

M  L  Skik,  IkO  »  Qi.  #1011  Willi  D  .  «, 

kMikiiPja-        ■    ■ 


Wllllll   .1 
.\M2flt3... 


120006.. 


K  SkM.  17a  M  SM.  m.  §I»  WrtilOji.  DC  20006.. 

—  mmdC: 


1150  1711  SL.  M,  #6k 


:  20036.. 


,  DC  20005.. 


Wk  ft  SM.  1156  IS*  SML  M.  #1101  WHHMiJCM 
M» I  s3m  13k IL  ItSS,  #l2k Ak^WfeW^^ 

1 1  MrMt,  lots  naiiliil  An.,  mnwiiMi,  DC  20036 - 

fl  t  Amh.  1606  K  SM.  m.  #NOlM«ki.  DC  20006.. 


fc__. 

k 

k 

k 

k - 

k.. 


tmrnmirimmm,  Ski  770  (k  MM  Im.,  SW  WiikM,  DC  20024 „.... 

kSTlMTek  IkO  TM>  j3mi  SL.  Mr liSn^Maita.  K  20007- 


k- 

k.. 


T  mm  roM.  t.  kM  asMkn  urn,  im/  r  j 
kk  OM.  M|«  lai  OM  13k  1911  SLJk  #4 
Ml  toiikkriSk  ISk  SL.  kr,  #50lWikMi 
k>  1  TMk;  Mm  HmIw  WMiO  QMA  IM 


Tmh  bkiiiM  k.  PA  I 


M.  1667  I  SI.  Mr.  #990 
1,  #407  WMMi,  DC 

dcmmT.. 

_  _                  20Q0 
TKilO  Tin.  OK  74170 


DC  20006.. 


cM^kv/ukl 


CaMilEMMA 

IMmiI  Rotaniit  As» 

CtaR  DnwfMGralMSeM.. 


Ik.  #7500 


GCAOnp... 

MmiMAMglFinFiiMn.. 


(Ok) 

MuBaail  AMM  k - 

DmMc  PMMm  Oiwd.  Ik.. 

Co  MM 

SMB  Emtd,  be 

I  m.. 


SM  4  Cnm.  CHy  tl  PMM  Om*  ■•*•  ■■ 


.„_  CmI  oI  Ik  kmn.  k- 
rwiM  Am  il  Wtal  &VMn 


WHHMS  MORf — 

JmI  krillM  (Mm — . 

EMssy  el  0»  llvM  H  SM  AM .. 


SMaAM.lK.. 


D^(MllM«B,k..- 


GnOnFim 
CI 

m 


Ct .'. — 


Mann  Ata  ri  Aawlca.. 
taay  toi<Kliwn  ol  AMriH,  k.. 
tatak 
b- 


U.S.  btMn  Ani.  k... 
iHMlilAai. 
IMm.. 


IMnl  Rmras  DMm  OmcI.  k.. 

Btaw  01  Cm»IF ~- 

Fort  Si  Gatas,  k 


Smilii 
WBNOMoMd' 


bki. 


MrieaiMrfTMcM- 


ObmV  (FaOaMr  ol  CoMWO  of  Piarto  Ho).. 
MiWil"      


o(  am  (Mi>  t  Miaim  eiMm 
Vkn  Aikctcy  AsnckB. — -.. 

kBIUhDMl  FlMCkUl  kSM ........—.....-..-....—.. 

Ooiaa.  k 

AFlOOkriM 
Toco  Corporatnn 
IMn  Cap  i<  Aimrn 


Sobr  EMrH  Mdrie  Asa.. 
caiKliicI 


f^wtf  Am... 

Qriorine  iRSfiMe,  hK 

pKJfic  Wbwws.  Ik. 

Amridn  Psydutric  Assr 

Hospital  Corp  of  Amrica 


Nalionil  As»  ol  fMlon 

fmmJtM  Assn  of  UniMrsity  Womoi.. 

Gsx  r 


EdHatm  Low  Authonty 

k*  EmM  EducHJon  la«  HaHelMt  Oa^- 
Frinfe  CornnttR  on  NKaiil  Le|lkfian 


IWionilAsaiolLintrCiiriirs.. 
Sociely -. 


jMaMl  TrBBwy  tMiXg  IMw 

NorOMm  CiMorMa  Pdhmt  Ajency.  ol  a. 
Pkc  TfanBOrtaten  Fadbties 


Savin  EiMms  MbiMmI  IMi,  ARO).. 

Bk  Cross  tBkSMI  Assl -... 

Oaicokm  Cvpoutm. 


vmn  assodmbs,  wk  .„.....—«.—««—•....." 

TRW.  k 

AsndatnioinNatE  Pmsn  t  Wrilat  Rao,  k.. 

Caiml  MRtas  Asai 

Sak,  ta — 

Am  Mi  TnMll  AlSB.  k 

Mrica  Fan  Binn  FaklOn 

PuUcSawcCoof  MM.. 


Cst  Nortli  Afliaiu 


Diiiitsb' 


Assn.. 


nai  ol  GreHa  kw  Yort 

NMal  Aiai  d  SmI  BMcss  hMstment  Cot- 

Caanwa  Bakrs  Assn - 

Haion  Ijbontovs,  k -.- 

taaan  MuhiH  On  t  GaaiH  bok — . 

tti0t4imnM  Otfi  Corp -. 

Eneliad  MMs  t  OMob  Cap 

J. ¥  kber  Cap.. 

Pkr  MMt  Sons,  k... — .—-.........—.-..- 

Cap 


I,  K  20006- 


TkkKainOo 

CM  Ck  TaMM  CoHM.. 

EMn  Ekhic  hMili 

GAT« 


A—iun  AcMiy  ol  Fanhf  PliysnaB 

AUnMry  TkuBiai  SUtk  Mkc  Ucakil  CamMn  - 
Fwiigai  Corporation.. 
IWionii  Cound  ol  r 


BM/li/Ep  Cand 

MMI  Cam  to  Pmsrvc  Saal  Sicarilii- 
mWC  Cap 
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30000 


1,463.49 
9.715J4 


13,76394 
1.000.00 


\mi» 


1,250.01 
922.10 
4.752.00 
2,647.20 
2,275.00 
150.00 
l,70t2t 


3J11.W 

M2i5 

15.000.00 


150.00 


250.00 


M62.50 
"201,'4'59.'i9 


11.600.06 


100.00 


2J36.37 

552.95 

6,702i6 

1J09.23 


6U.75 
177.44 


574.07 

6,00000 

SOO 


00.00 


14,60162 
4.974.70 


lJt7.S0 


6,000.00 
3.000.00 


500.00 
2J00.00 
1,012.00 


1.500.00 


1,194J6 


5L90 

97  JS 
5.15664 


4,6(SJ2 
5,351.42 
20,019.74 

io.ooo.n 

1.143.00 
1.645.00 


779.00 


I3J0S.00 


9,000.00 
5.771.00 
2J13.00 


4^00 

4J42iO 

17i00j00 

902^5 

912^5 

SKJS 

I02JS 

2.0S0J$ 

902.25 

902i5 


3.000M 
7.n5.00 


U73.7S 


6JISO.0O 


17171 
11190 


6218 


1.670.63 


2.561.64 


1.268.51 

20.0(9.74 

115.15 


34J91.9i 


1,144.00 


7ia 

49.39 
5J6176 


sasi 

rax 
vm 

12135 
2S2.97 
202.96 


1JS6J6 
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I  TanO.  600  kiyM 


SW 


DC  20024- 


Mpk  L  S.  Tanl  SO  F  SkiL  Mf.  #900  WMi|k.  DC  20001 


r  Ik  IMkr.  (00  knM  Ammk,  SW  WakiiMi.  DC  20024.. 
» Tlaipm.  1600  E!«  SM.  r 


1700  K  Stmt,  NW,  #60! 
1120 


fk,  DC  20006.. 


NN,  #601  Wkakai.  DC  20006 

Am..  NW,  #1000  WMfton.  DC  20005.. 


Do- 

Do- 


Hk  t  Fky.  1920  N  SL.  MT.  #700 


DC  20031. 


Do.. 
Dd- 


1730 


km..  NW.  #1250  IMailai.  K  20006- 


kkri  ft  IMkrL  5205  lMv|  Pla,  #505  F*  0 
Ga>  ft  TaMK.  1201  16(1  SML  NW  WMnfton.  K 
KcM  L  raa.  1775  II  SI.  NW  WM«lai,  DC  n006. 


Pla,  #505  F*  dun*.  VA  22041- 
- "20036 


ki  TMl  1400  bl  si.  Ml  I 


Di  20005.. 


.     DO  bfl  SI,  MT  NMMta. 

k  C  ToMl.  217  krOi  Jiflaan  %  Ckafo.  1  60606. 
Tkw  J.  TMo,  1533  M  llMaiiiil  ' 
TiaMk.  545  Ml  SkM.  SI.  #200Wl 
M  E.  Tik.  1615  I  SL.  Ml,  #1300  Wl 
Pk  E.  Tsavs,  Fik  lk|  *  am  Ok  PM 
Do 


DC  20036- 


DC  20003- 

DC  20036 

SqHR  Boski,  HA  02109 - 


Do- 


ll Tk.  311  FM  SM,  IM  WMkni.  DC  Tmx 

k  1  Takr,  1000  MM  ANnM.  Ml.  #100  Wash^.  K  20005- 

Mkn  J.  TaaM.  1901 1  SM,  NW  WMnfton.  K  20036 

Irk  Tma,  115  16li  SImL  NW  Wkinftai.  K  20006 

M  TakM.  1155  15*  SM.  NW,  #611  WMwto.  DC  20005 

Ui.  OlMlk  to  k  (Mb.  RM  1  Bn  91  AraA  VA  24053 

IM  J.  Iknb.  1726  M  SML  NN,  #1101  WkMai.  K  20036 

Oi«  UbS;  1300  N  1701  SkiL  #1200  ArkftaTVA  22209 


AWok,k.  3  WMari  Ammo  IMMM  B(KIi.  NY  1197S 
FMtCaBMrcal  Walars  kaiiKMI  UM.  1775  K  St.. 

IM  N.  IMI,  1101  1601  SL,  Ml  WkMftai.  K  20036 

MayUykt  1200  17»i  SML  Ml  WMnfkn.  K  20036 


DC  20006- 


1001 


,  K2O0O4. 


ft  noae  Vai  ArM.  SO  F  SM.  Ml,  #900  MkfSon!'  DC  20001 
Ha^  B.  Vai  GMr.  1700  Natk  ka«  SL,  2120  Arfntk.  VA  22209 
M  A  Van,  1726  M  SL.  NW.  #1100  WMMn.  DC  200364S02 
ktot  C  VaUi.  c/o  Dow  lotoies  A  Atolnn  1255  23r<l  Street.  NW  \ 
Kiista  La  Vrin.  lUO  Vennont  kitm.  NW.  #1160  Wistwfton.  DC  20001 
Do 


DC  20037.. 


>  Emuaain,  tac,  1201  Sai  Maoo  BM.,  #204  JidaaN*,  R  32207.. 
J.  MM  1901  PaiMMi  Ammk,  NW.  #200  Waknitoi,  DC  20006 
-    (HMd.dlild.l660lSMLTlW,  #1000 


Do- 
Di- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
D(- 
Di- 
Do- 
Do- 


K  20031- 


1  M«r.  1424  16ft  SL.  NW  Wkakai.  K  20036 

Vkw  t  Etk,  1455  PMnntoni)  Aw.,  NW.  #800  Wisli«i|ton.  K  20004-1007 . 


„^  1  VMb,  Ml  18«i  SI,  NW  WaMton.  DC  Z0006 _ 

Mailay  HoipM  of  Anaka,  k.  1150  CanctKut  Ave .  NW.  #100  Washin(tni  K  20036... 

VMkr  TnsM  of  Mf9*m  Hospitk,  1625  Ew  St.  NW.  #810  Wtstaftoi,  DC  20006.. 

krcrn  Vai  Gokw,  P.O.  Ba  65475Wslnftan,  DC  20035 

Vays  Sik  Smow  A  Pm  1020  I  StniL  NW,  #1111  WMlflai,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
0«- 

Do- 
Do- 


Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Dd- 
Dd.. 
Do.. 


Wwr,  nil  14«i  SL,  NW,  #300  WMkai,  DC  20005 

6  Ba««,  k.  1615 1  SI,  NW,  #750  Wskftai,  K  20036.. 


Join  A  Wilts.  50  F  SIreot.  NW.  #900  Wataatoi,  K  20001 
■         "      "       ■-■,  #55i0Wal«n 


Henry  Scstt  WMt,  1815  H  SkcL  NW,  #550  Wkn|ton,  DC  20006- 
R.  DnM  WM  Jr.,  1235  JoHaan  Dm  Hw*.  Artaftan.  VA  22202 .... 
eniiiKbk.  P.O.  Bo«  15232  WkM(tai.  K  20003.. 


DM  H.  W«z.  P.O.  B«  921  Mn.  krsliil  Haais 

'"  '     '  I  Gb  L«ht  Co,  1100  HSL.  NW  Wsta«ton.  DC  200(0 

I  MpaMt  Wriks,  k.  733  15di  St.  NW.  #220  WisMnM  DC  20005.. 

I  Olfia  «  Africt,  110  Ikykid  Aw.  NE.  #112  Waskftoi,  DC  20002. — 


.  Webb,  1400  Eye  Street.  NW  Washnfloi,  K  2000S.. 

kttm  H  Write.  440  Fnt  Street,  NW,  #510  Wsbngtoe,  K  20001 

SiBM  Weber.  1601  Connectiait  Ave .  NW.  Itti  n  Wisbmrton.  DC  20009 

Webster  i  SheffcU.  1200  New  Harpshire  Ave .  NW.  #350  WastHigton,  DC  20036... 
Do 


Pk  WkMn.  236  kssMoells  Ave.,  NE.  #504  Wabniton,  DC  20002 

State  A  Weiss,  21  D«art  Qrde.  NW,  #300  Wabiiftai.  K  20036 

Jaiy  Wttane,  PC.  Bo«  3556  WsfMCkm.  K  20007 _ 

WMn  B  Wetsk,  1625  L  SL,  NW  WasblMton,  DC  20036 

RoM  Wesley,  1159  (toil  Rw  Bolnibraib.  1  60439 

Paneb  ft  WesL  1200  17tli  Street.  NW  WsbinM,  K  20036 

Wekr  Reyaok  Harm  (  ScM,  k,  Skt  600  1317  F  StieeL  NW 

Do 

Do 

Do 


DC  20004- 


Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 


EapM/CM 


Fan 

EaaCwk  CaM  ..-„....-..- 

Aniricai  Fan  Bmm  Foriakai  — 
IMk  PicM  Am  *  Awici.  k- 
SMbCapaHk- 


ObH  FiMii  SM  Ba  bBkk- 
Caka  lag  NMfickai  Aia- 

OoM  Uh  baannce  Co 

iMd  Fanass  Taolk  Asa.. 


tmnm  Fa  Fkic  tan- 

»*      -■  *     *        '        ^  A        .  ».  -    -■« 

MMMI  tVI  TTOOHSn  UMDi.. 

Oik  Eriaknkni  ^.  k- 

cs»r 


Cap — 

EihnhBi  Ash.. 


UmM  Fntf  m  CMHNfCttl  wMHn  iHnM 

iMnnNSS  Soobct « 

SdwiM  Bicyck  Co.—- -•-"""" 

NMionl  Assi  of  flctnd  FodEnf  cMpl^ws.. 


PklkssMund..  (to 
KN.  Gvii  AsddiIes,  nc 

Sic  of  k  U.S  aO  ILSPCA 


MiW  Sa«r  Oalnl  Fari,  k 
NMhI  Ratannt  Aia 
PMc  SasrihB  Asa .... 
EiUlytCaMy 


bMbBnJnoii  DepatnaL  AR4X- 

Ethyf  Cofporabon 


Ensa  Industry  Conmrtttt.. 
ConuRNi  Bantan  Assr.... 


PwckBtancal  Assn. 
CMalolUf 


.  __    .  Life  hSHMM,  hK.. 

MalioMi  Comol  of  FanRv  OaflpniMS^ 


PaificGBA 
Dofasco,  Inc 


Anaica  Asa  ol  ZaAfkl  Pabs  t 
Tens  Shnp  Asa 


NitiMIIUss  RetakilRStitiite . 
Associkd  Ferrai  (tolas  ol  NaNi  Anaia  - 

BroM  i  AooL  bc- 

GaOap- 


Join  F.  Kcflndy  Onrtv  for  Ifcc  nriinRMi  Arts... 

Momn  Slariey,  Ik 

Mrtnl  of  AiNnca 

Norfoh  SonllKni  Con) ..-..«^ 

RaytMrn  OwHry  Bodric  OooperallM.  Ik. 

TrsMtan  CttporataM » — ...... 

Mm  Tidai 

nm.  Ik.. 


taple  tar  tte  AiMricMi  Way.... 

Mnl  Ejoress  Corp 

ParjAynd  VelBraRs  of  Amonca.. 


GMm  Annys  CMp.. 


Hunt  for  CDrponte  GrwVi 

Cabol  CoipontMfl 

CdmiiMk  of  Publidy  (kwwl  CoMpMB.. 

UmM,  Inc — _... 

OIn  Deposrt  Guarantv  FuMl 

Otao  MaMfadinrs  Assn 

PIttbnhl  Lite  Ene  Rairoad  Co.. 

Sflitti  unna  Corporalm 

ToMo  Tnislcorp 


AMcncan  Bahn  Assn.. 

ANin  Fragranct 

Canate  GMoni  Bactric.. 
CSX( 


Sonioe.. 


DacMO  biter  Mboul  Corp 

IWIMI  Bar  moiesiiers  a  Mienci .. 
Debt  Repiywem  F 


(tiled  NatiOB  EdbOtiM  Scientific  A  Gritml  Orfa .. 

Fan  txtm  Oama — 

NibM  Asa  of  Crimnil  Defena  LMiyas - 

EmmEktric  Co ....-.-..-..--.„.-.-...- 

Asacika  to  On  AMicaiMni  of  Hkanl  kaacb- 
BM/Kb/Ejit  Coadl 


4.451.00 


5.271.00 


ljlO.00 


IMOOO 

750.00 

15.000.00 

SUSOM 

3^(2.50 


7,742JO 


2443.40 
1UI9JI 


OJISJI 

14SJSft4S 


7.175.00 
3MJI0 
11099.75 
2.02100 


790.00 


2111100 
221649.76 


2,19100 

5ML00 

603.75 

\mM 

5.4(4.00 
237.50 


5J0O.00 


2J70.00 


4,6(5.00 


200.00 

407  50 

3.572.00 


5.7SO.01 
1.4(3.75 
11.969.4( 


13.(SO.O0 


10.22170 
11.41100 


6,651.00 

12.195.00 

21.600M 

265.00 


4.031J5 

937.50 

9.6(7.50 

3,062.75 


2.500.00 
10.50100 


Sodety- 


ZaePapMonbwrtKk. 

Astfco  Corporabon.. 


Mazda  Motor  ManitactinRi  (USA)  Ovp. 
PDfo  PraduDni  Co. 


Cato  to  lJ»  ad  Ednabn,  k- 


Bkness  Eaatncs  to  Nitnul  Sowly.. 


AMhoi  Fed  ol  SWe  CoMty  A  bbnapil  Enkyas. 
cowHwiBi  Mr  MNnr.  mxxss  k  ras  Moono.  xmm  i 

AnoricaR  PsycMo|cal  Assn 

Attn  Ue  (  bsoNy 

AMSpAk..- - 


Bk  (^as  A  Bk  Sbik  Asa- 


Ooklk  to  Koto  Caria  Re|uUtay  Nefom- 

tattm  to  Pioav*  Dal  Resalncy  (3os 

Cap — 


CHoas  1  Ukari.- 
DeSrBa*  ' 


rBabAan- 


Fiaftk  Pipe  Unes  (YMi)  Ud- 


164.767  J5 
23.59 


lOSJl 


2.000.00 
19.005.90 


2.250.00 


50000 
60000 
250.00 


255.00 
940.00 


1.467.50 


116J4 


112.51 


4.451.40 

317.95 
13J2177 

1451 
31J0 


634.50 

3900 
11149 
(5171 


413211( 


6(2.59 

422.17 


2100 
"12.00 


19J7100 
54.4I3J3 


70.00 


201.25 

4,135.46 

439.4* 


219A 
125J0 


10,9l2i0 
10372.00 


((M( 
(112S 


565  5( 

3J30.60 

3,415.63 

120i5 


731.(6 

3S6i4 

2,467.42 

(1115 


50.00 


6.5(0.75 

6100 

142.970J4 


20.00 

"K.si 


13.00 

90.00 

5.00 


303.00 
150 


IIM 
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k 

MM  DIH  TW II.  ins  K  SMM.  MT  WrtiillM,  DC  2000S .^^^. 

k - - 

dmm  w  Mat.  iK9lm(  ht,  Mr,  f  300  im^  dc  jooos 

tarn  BrtM  atai.  1S7S  En  SkMt.  M,  «10I0  Walwta.  DC  20005 _ 

Jmb  uSta.  1730  M  SbMl.  W.  #4i2  WatMlDi.  dt  20031 

■MB  1.  MM  k.  777  Ulk  a.  MT  IrtifoiirDCWIOS  

U  Wm  aO  Mwi£,  kc.  1401  MM  St.  »1000Plii*»>il,  M  19102 

kI~IZI~Z"""I"""!"""!Z""""I — 

&  M  «M*n.  1111  *^»m.m  NariMflM.  K  2003S - 

Di^;i"iigtani;' c/ota'i^^ 

faSTc  »«<.  IIIJ  I  St.  IW,  7«i  nw  ««*«SMC20036..       

ItaZi  Mail  FiVtam.  Itl5  L  SL.  WW.  i7»T»iHinlii.  U  20036 
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k - 

k 
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k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k — • 

Mm  W.  N|M  *..  2000  CKaB  Hn  MMh.  n  40202_ 

«|Hi  BmI»  OnlWi  Raw  I SM.  Srik  500  600  Nnr  HM««n  Am..  I 

k..._ - — 

k 

k 

k.. 

kq  J.  YaiMK  1300  m  Stat.  M.  #501  Wl<l»|ki.  DC  20036 

bi Mta.  il»h*i a  Stai  Sm  ■>  20J10 

KM  I  Y»  S«9  Stam  AHwMn*a.  W  22304       

ftamt  A.  Yaw.  1200  6«Um  Icf  OrK.  «141  B  Pm  n  7«925 


K  20037. 


EM|iloyv/QM( 


GiMral  Molon  Cvp... 


kcMIn  Hgktop,  Ik.. 
CeiuQiJim.. 

I  aico 


Murpii  StMliy  t  Co.  tK ~ 

Modoi  ram  Asai  ol  Mnrici.  he.. 

MQ  ConMwnicitims  Corp « 

NUionil  CaUe  Totonan  Asn.  IK.... 

NwE^M  Boctnc  S)islom 

Northwest  AnMS,  nc »»... 

Non.  An  Mbifti  Cap 

NoMcac  Ctancils.  Ltd.. 


Pparid  Lakt  Paiile  Trite  of  Ok  l>ynnid  Urn  ttm*m.. 

Savitir  ln»«ilinBil  Co 

Spaiisli  Wl  ComiMiications  Coip. 

Ttinit  IMa  Distrtoton  Asai ~ — 

Waom  WBiuliaul.  he 

IMmtr  Cuthr  (  Pidwhj 

AMrcai  Edudkn  of  Artums,  he.  it  A 


Emf|ait  ToUiwhtas.  he 

Wulaakn  SUtos  NqvesartilMS 
KiteM  Assi  of  Oiah  Dni|  Sta« 


JMic9ope  lk|iOMl  Copl^. 
OMMlhi  ol  DofflcstK  Nrtrosai 


Stores,  he.. 


Pniduoas .. 


OkUwM  Shel  t  Win  Co 

AiMrieai  Cnncil  ol  LMe  hsurance.  he 

Gmptace.  USA 


Caq)  CanauclK  Bask  IMcr  Gray  HoHnuii  t  Gl.  P.a.. 

NaMk  Soutlwi  Cap 

SM  Mem  Waters  Manatimal  Asai 

Naliaial  Assn  ol  Railioal  Passoigns 

kfiml  Assn  ol  Wlieal  GniMrs 

Awoficai  Hane  Products _ — ...._._. 

Antricai  Hospital  Assn 

Anaicai  Phinieal  Dienpif  Assa _ 
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TBS  COPTS  IN  EGYPT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or 
ROUSE  or  unmiiTATiva 

TMesdaK  May  12. 1997 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  SpMiwr.  th*  AiMricwi 


Oopic 


in  a  Fflbfuwy  1967  prMs 
niMd  •  MriM  of  oonoarm  about  the 
oowironting  Egypiana  of  tha  Coptic 


In  an  Aprl  24  lattarto  Iha  Dapartmant  of 
SIMa,  I  Mkad  for  dalalad  ujiiinianti  on  ttw 
aaarttona  of  ttw  Amaiican  Coptic  Aaaodation 
raoanfna  praManw  facing  Coptic  Owialians  in 
Eoffti  ThaStMa  Dapartmant^  raply  of  May  7 
Indtestaa  ttiat  aoma  pnblann  do  aodat  for 
Copie  CMaiwia  but  ttiat  tha  ailualion  haa  im- 
prawad  tor  tha  Copta  and  aawaral  of  tha  ra- 
aMdiona  Impoaad  on  many  ralgioua  groupa, 
Mualm  «id  Chriaian.  ara  daaignad  to  avoid 
aacMvi  Inddanla  wNch  hava  cauaad  peitod- 
ie  proUama  (or  tha  Egyptian  Govammant 

Attachad  ara  a  piaaa  ralaaaa  t)y  tha  Amari- 
em  Coptic  Aaaodation.  my  Mlar  to  the  De- 
partnant  of  Stale  and  tha  Dapartmant  of 


trapfy. 
[PwHeleawi, 


I.  the  Amertean  Coptic 
Peb.  4. 19871 


r  SfTUATioM  or  tbi  CBUsxiAira 

HI 


The  Arndtean  Coptle  Aandation  (ACA) 
approdatea  roar  effort!  in  releaaiiic  the 
ChrMiaiia  in  liypt  who  were  Impriaoned 
for  their  faith  and  the  Coptic  religious  leMl- 
en  irtM  were  impriaooed  l>y  President 
Sadat  However,  the  Coptic  People  in  Egypt 
are  tadng  rdigious  suppression. 

(1)  Hie  offldal  weekly  magaalne  of  the 
Coptic  Patrlardiate  "D-Keraaa"  (The 
Sermon)  has  Iwen  ^o™****  from  publications 
stnee  1961.  even  after  the  AdministraUve 
Court  dedded  that  it  was  illegal  to  ban  it 
The  SnTpttan  government  permitted  the 
pabUcatlao  of  MO  copies  each  month  as 
camsmni  to  more  than  300.000  a  week 
Iwfoie  Ita  banning. 

(3)  Staioe  IMO  not  one  presidential  permit 
haa  been  granted  to  the  Coptk;  Orthodox 
Chuidi  for  new  diurch  construction.  The 
■gyptian  government  has  not  given  permits 
to  tiulld  diurdMS  in  the  newly  constructed 
towns  and  dtles  of  Kgypt.  It  is  creating  pure 
Islamic  communities  and  attempting  to 
create  a  mini  apartheid  society  in  the  long 
run. 

(S)  The  SgypUan  government  is  still  ille- 
gally confiscating  the  Coptic  Church  Trust 
land  and  hands  them  over  to  the  Ifinistry 
of  islamie  Affairs.  Tlie  reason  lor  seizing 
the  Coptic  Church  Trust  land  was  that  the 
Coptic  benefactor  stated  that  part  of  the 
annual  income  from  the  land  may  be  used 
to  help  the  pom  people  whether  they  are 
Christians  or  Muslims.  The  lands  were 
sdaed  because  MusUms  were  included.  Most 
of  the  Coptic  Trust  Land  has  been  in  the 
hands  td  the  Coptic  Church  for  more  than 
fifty 


(4)  Tlw  Christians  are  ezpoaed  to  temn-- 
iam  by  the  Muallm  fundamentalists  without 
protection  by  the  Egyptian  officials. 

In  addition,  the  Christian  Egyptians  who 
account  for  90%  of  the  population  are  de- 
prived of  leadership  positions.  No  Christian 
is  an  appointed  govemn'.  or  his  asaoriatfa, 
University  president,  college  dean,  smhaasap 
dor,  police  ooaamissioner,  or  a  governmental 
company  manager. 

The  Egyptian  government  is  the  recipient 
of  substantial  economic  and  military  aid 
from  the  VAA.  The  ACA  requesU  that  you 
use  your  tn""*""*  so  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment wlU  remove  its  restrictions  <ui 
building  churcties  remove  its  ban  on  pub- 
lishing the  "EI-Keraza"  (Sermon)  Coptic 
msgaslne,  returns  the  Coptic  Trust  Land  to 
the  Coptic  Church. 

We  appeal  to  individuals  and  organisar 
tions  to  contact  President  Hoani  Mubarak, 
Cairo,  Egypt  to  express  concern  for  the 
human  rii^ts  of  the  ethno-religlous  Coptic 
People.  Also,  please  contact  President 
Rea^n.  the  White  House,  Washington. 
D.C.  20600;  your  two  senators.  VJ&.  Senate. 
Wsshington.  D.C.  30510;  and  your  Congress- 
man, the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30515.  Or  the  officials  of  your 
country. 

(Press  Release,  the  American  Coptic 

AssodaUon,  Mar.  20, 1987] 

Ricairr  ATaoctnas  Against  thx  CHaisruirs 

m  EoTTT  ST  Tax  Muslim  Fumdamshtalists 

During  the  months  of  January  and  Fetmi- 
ary  IMT  the  Christian  Egyptians  had  l>een 
exposed  to  terrorism  and  Intimidation; 
which  culminated  at  the  end  of  February  by 
burning  their  churches,  houses,  and  shops 
by  Muslim  Fundamentalists  in  the  abaence 
of  police  protectitm.  During  the  last  week  of 
Peteuary  for  seven  days  the  Muslim  Funda- 
mentalists were  demonstrating  against  the 
Christians  in  cities  of  Beni-Sweif,  Beba 
Malawi.  Mlnyla.  Assyuit.  Tahta,  Tema. 
Sobag.  Keiut.  Luxor,  Essna,  and  Aswan. 
These  cities  are  in  Upper  Egypt  where  there 
is  a  high  concentration  of  cniristians  (be- 
tween 30-40%).  In  all  of  the  dties  many 
Christian  shops  were  destroyed  and/or 
burned  dowiL  Many  churches  were  burned 
in  Beni-Sweif  and  Sohag.  In  Sohag  the 
Muslim  fundamentalists  surrounded  the 
bishop's  resident  and  cathedral  to  bum  and 
murder  the  diocese  bishop. 

The  hostility  toward  the  Christians  was 
created  by  the  sUte-controUed  T.V.,  radio, 
and  newspv>ers  which  characterized  them 
as  infidels  and  that  their  Bible  was  falsified. 
The  Moslem  sheikhs  are  exhorting  the  Mus- 
lims to  carry  out  holy  war  against  the  infi- 
dels (Jews  and  Christians)  who  are  the  en- 
emies of  Islam  and  Allah.  According  to  the 
Koran  "It  was  not  you  who  slew  them,  but 
Allah  (The  Spoils.  8:17);  "Fight  (kill)  them. 
Ood  torment  them  on  your  hand."  (9:14). 

Similar  to  previous  atrodties.  the  police 
force  stayed  indifferent  to  murdering  of  the 
Christians;  burning  of  their  churches, 
houses,  and  shops;  and  the  criminals  were 
not  brought  to  Justice.  On  June  17,  18,  and 
19,  1981,  the  Muslim  fundamentalists  mur- 
dered 100  Christians;  and  destroyed  five 
churches,  and  the  Christian  houses  and 
shops  in  the  Al-Zawyia  Al-Hamra,  in  Cairo 


while  the  polloe  force  was  watdiing.  The 
Egyptian  government  promised  compensa- 
tion for  the  affected  Christiana  but  it  re- 
neged on  its  promise  and  the  criminals  were 
set  free.  Also,  the  Egyptian  govemmmt 
doea  not  give  permits  for  the  Christiaru  to 
build  new  churches  or  to  repair  old  ones 
whOe  the  Muslim  fundamentalists  bum 
their  churches  and  shops,  which  are  the 
major  source  of  their  Uvellhood.  Meanwhile 
the  Egyptian  government  has  given  secret 
instrucUims  to  its  agendea  and  the  state- 
controlled  cranpanles.  and  the  foreign  com- 
panies not  to  hire  Christians. 

We  requeat  that  organizations  and  individ- 
uals contact  the  Egyptian  Ambassador.  2310 
Decatur  Place  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009  and  ask  the  Egyptian  government  to 
respect  the  human  of  the  Christiana,  pro- 
vide adequate  police  protection  for  tiiem. 
bring  the  criminals  to  Justice,  to  eliminate 
dlscrindnation  against  the  Christians  in  em- 
ployment and  compensate  the  Christians 
who  wen  affected;  and  to  contact  President 
Reagan,  the  White  House,  Washington. 
D.C.  20500  and  to  express  his  concem  to  the 
Egyptian  government. 

Tbb  Come  CoHrBaaacs.  Ann.  1987 
A  Coptic  Conference  was  held  on  April  5. 
1987  in  the  headquarter  of  the  American 
Coptic  Association.  582  Bergen  Ave..  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey,  and  discussed  the  recent 
atrodtiea  against  the  Coptic  People  (the 
Christian  Egyptians)  in  Egypt.  Representa- 
tivea  of  the  Coptic  Americans  from  the 
states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  attend- 
ed the  meeting.  The  partidpants  agreed 
unanimously  in  the  following: 

(1)  Condemning  the  burning  of  churches 
and  the  attacks  cm  the  Christians  by  the 
Muslim  fundamentalists  and  the  oU-rlch 
Muslim  governments  which  support  them 
militarily  and  financially  espedally  Libya 
and  Saudi  Arabia; 

(2)  Asking  the  Egyptian  government  to  re- 
buOd  the  destroyed  churches  and  Christian 
properties,  and  to  pay  compensation  for 
those  who  are  affected; 

(3)  Proaecuting  the  criminals  immediately 
and  firing  the  Egyptian  officials  who  or- 
dered the  withdrawal  of  the  Central  police 
force  after  its  deployment  and  leaving  the 
Christians  and  their  properties  without  pro- 
tections for  more  than  three  days; 

(4)  intwiinating-  all  the  restrictions  on 
building  new  churches  or  repairing  old  ones. 
Since  President  Mubarak  took  office  in 
1981,  no  presidential  permits  have  been 
granted  to  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church; 

(5)  Returning  all  the  Coptic  Chturh  Trust 
lands  which  were  seized  illegally  by  the 
Egyptian  govermnent  and  were  given  to  the 
Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs; 

(6)  Lifting  the  l)an  on  the  publication  of 
the  Coptic  Chiuch  official  weekly  magazine 
"El-Keraza"  (Sermon)  which  has  been 
baimed  since  September  1981; 

(7)  Stopping  the  psychological  warfare 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  state^on- 
trolled  Egyptian  nuus  media  against  Christi- 
anity and  the  Christians; 

(8)  Elimination  of  all  kinds  of  discriminar 
tlon  in  hiring  and  promoting  the  Copts  in 
the  government  and  business.  The  absence 
of  the  Christians  from  leadersliip  positions 


UMI 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  idendfies  natemena  or  insertioas  which  sre  not  spoken  by  s  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  tec  in  ttte  typeface  indicate*  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rstfaer  than  spoken,  by  s  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


and  the  political  and  aodal  scenes  is  a  no- 
tiffsWy  phitv?**"*""": 

(9)  *'«"'«"-»'"g  the  Department  of  Coptic 
Affairs  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
(Polloe)  which  has  been  harassing  the 
Coptic  Church  leaders  and  the  laymen  who 
are  tavolved  In  religious  activities. 

We  ask  wortd  leaders  and  organlaations  to 
express  their  concem  for  the  human  rights 
of  the  ethno-rellgious  Coptic  People  ta 
Egypt,  and  ask  the  Egyptian  government  to 
reelect  their  hunum  rights  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Dedaration  of 
Human  Rigbta. 

Cowaxss  or  thx  Uarrao  SiAna, 
ComuTias  oa  Foaxnai  Apt  ana. 
Wathington,  DC.  April  24.  iM7. 
Htm.  Oaoaoz  P.  Sbultz. 
Seentarw.  Department  of  State,  Washington, 

Da 

Dbax  Ma.  SacaxiAaT-.  The  American 
Coptic  Association  has  l>een  on  contact  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  Middle 
East  concerning  the  religious  suppresdm  of 
Christians  and  the  C^optic  Church  in  Egypt 

The  American  Coptic  Association  makes 
the  foUowing  assertions: 

The  official  weekly  magazine  of  the 
Coptic  Patriarchate  "El-Keraaa"  (The 
Sermon)  has  been  banned  from  publication 
since  1981.  evm  after  the  Admlnlatrative 
Court  dedded  that  it  was  illegal  to  ban  it; 

Since  1980  not  one  preddential  permit  has 
l>een  granted  to  the  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church  for  new  chureh  construction; 

The  Egyptian  Government  is  still  illegally 
confiscating  Celtic  Church  Trust  I^nd  and 
handing  it  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Islamic 
Affairs: 

Christians  are  ext>osed  to  terrorism  by 
Muslim  fundamentalists  without  protection 
by  Egyptian  officials:  and 

No  Christian  is  an  i^ipointed  governor, 
university  president,  college  dean,  amhawa- 
dor,  police  commissioner  or  govenmiental 
ctRnpany  manager. 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  could  comment 
on  each  of  these  allegations.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  accurate.  I  would  like  to  kitow 
what  the  United  States  has  said  to  the  gov- 
ermnent of  Egypt  about  these  charges  and 
what  changes  the  United  States  is  seeking. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I^z  H.  HAiOLToa. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  Eatt 

U.S.  DSPAKTlfXRT  OF  SlATX, 

Waahington.  DC  Maw  7, 1987. 
Hem.  IMK  Hamiltoh, 

CAairmaii.  Saftcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  Eaat,  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

DxAa  Ma.  CBAiaMAir  I  am  re^ondlng  to 
your  letter  of  April  24  regarding  the  asser- 
tions made  by  the  American  Coptic  Associa- 
tion relating  to  the  situation  of  Coptic 
Christians  in  Egypt. 

In  general,  preserving  communal  peace 
and  pronrating  religious  tolerance  are  mat- 
ters of  tanportanoe  to  the  Egyptian  govon- 
ment.  a  sigiutory  to  international  covenants 
on  human  rl^ts.  When  necessary,  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  measures  to  protect 
Christians  from  problems  posed  by  extrem- 
ist Islamic  groups.  Pope  Shenouda  and 
other  Egyptian  Coptic  leaders  have  compli- 
mented the  govermnent's  attentiveness  to 
Christian  concerns. 

Several  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Coptic  Association  need  to  be  placed  in 
proper  context  The  ban  in  effect  relating  to 
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Al-Klraaa  is  baaed  on  eaaergency  law  provi- 
sions which  may  override  certain  court  rul- 
ings. DIstrtbution  of  this  Coptic  puMlcation 
is  limited  to  its  use  as  an  internal  chureh 
document  A  Muallm  Brotherhood  publica- 
tion is  similarly  restrained. 

Securing  permission  for  new  churches  in 
Egypt  can  lie  a  complex  process,  but  permits 
are  given.  Moat  preaidential  permits  issued 
to  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  since  1980 
have  been  for  church  renovation  or  the  con- 
struction of  church-owned  institutions  like  a 
hospitaL  Some  building  permits  for  new 
Coptic  churches  have  also  Iwen  granted,  in- 
dudlng  recent  permlaskm  to  establiah  an 
Orthodox  Coptic  Chureh  in  Shargiyya  prov- 
ince. 

The  queatlon  of  govenmient  appropria- 
tion of  religious  endowments  relates  to  a 
long-standing  dispute  over  measures  im- 
posed by  President  Nasser  two  decades  ago. 
These  measures,  which  remain  in  effect 
apply  to  trust  inopaties  administered  by 
both  churches  ai>d  mosques. 

The  Egyptian  government  frequently  has 
demonstrated,  both  by  words  and  deeds,  its 
considerable  concem  for  the  welfare  of 
Christians  in  Egypt  The  govemment's 
swift  effective  efforts  to  staunch  several 
sectarian  taiddents  earlier  this  year,  indud- 
ing  speeches  and  visits  to  trotibled  areas  by 
Preaident  Mubarak,  exemidlfy  the  hl^-pri- 
orlty  assigned  this  concern.  Coptic  officials 
tai  Egypt  indicated  both  public  and  private 
satisfaction  with  the  govemment's  response. 

Christians  hold  many  important  positions 
in  the  Egyptian  govenmiait  though  they 
are  not  t»t>portionally  represented  in  lead- 
ership posts.  For  example,  two  cabinet  min- 
isters, induding  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  are  Copts  and  at  least  two 
Copts  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  follow  closely  the  concerns  and  proli- 
lems  of  religious  miixnltles  througiiout  the 
vroild  and  regularly  ocmvey  to  Egyptian  au- 
thorities the  U.S.  govenunent's  strong  inter- 
est in  preserving  religious  llbertlea.  Our  Ikn- 
bassy  in  Cairo  and  our  Consulate  General  in 
Alexandria  »«««''*■<"  omtacts  with  a  wide- 
range  of  Egyptians,  including  Coptic  Chris- 
tians. Christians  in  Egypt  engaged  in  con- 
stant dialogue  with  Egyptian  authorities 
about  their  concerns,  have  generally  been 
uninterested  in  end  resisted  outside  inter- 
vention on  their  behalf. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edwabo  Fox. 
AMtiatant  Secretarg.  LegiOaHve 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


SKELTON  ADDRESSES  PARK 
COIiLBOE  ORADUATES 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 
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nr  THE  HOOSX  OP  KIFBISCIITATIVC8 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Spaakar.  this  past 
Sunday  I  had  tha  honor  to  addraaa  the  Parti 
Coliage  gradualaa  in  PartcviHe,  MO.  Park  Col- 
lege haa  a  tong  and  dMnguiahad  raconJ  in 
thefiekl  of  educatton  and  its  gradualaa  have 
made  a  great  contrtt>ulk)n  to  our  State  of  M»- 
aouri  and  to  our  country  through  ttw  years.  My 
addraaa  to  the  graduatea  fotowa: 

A  man  I  greatly  admire.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
once  deflned  leadership  as  the  ability  to  get 
soaaeooe  to  do  something  they  didn't  want 
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to  do.  and  like  it  That  is  a  Uttle  bit  like  the 
task  of  a  graduation  speaker.  A  difficult 
task  no  doubt  but  nonrtheleai  I  wlD  pco- 
oeed.  In  my  role  today,  it  is  fawmihwit  on 
me  to  give  you  some  words  of  wisdom  as  you 
go  forth  and  "commence"  life  after  ooUage. 
If,  by  chance,  I  succeed  better  than  the 
graduation  speaker  that  I  heard  and  actual- 
ly give  you  some  words  that  you  remember 
or  that  help  you  later  in  life,  so  mudi  the 
better. 

I  take  heart  from  a  saying  that  President 
Truman  kept  above  his  desk  which  was 
taken  from  an  Old  Weat  tombatone  With- 
out endorsing  the  grammar,  the  President's 
sign  said.  "He  done  his  dammdeat".  and  In 
that  vain.  I  wm  proceed  with  this  addreas. 

Today,  I  speak  of  America.  This  year 
being  the  Bkentennial  of  our  United  Statea 
Constitution  ^ves  us  reaaon  to  reflect  on 
our  nation  as  a  nation  and  on  our  people  as 
a  people.  In  200  years  of  Constitutional  gov- 
erxunent  our  America  has  grown  trem  a 
sparsely  populated  nation  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization  to  become  the  most  important 
nation  on  earth.  We  are  unique  tn  many  re- 
spects. We  were  peopled  by  tanmigranU 
from  many  nations.  We  conquered  a  vast 
wUdemeas  through  the  century-long  west- 
ward movemmt  from  our  eastern  statea  to 
the  weat  coast  In  that  westward  moveaaent 
the  American  people  developed  an  inner 
vision  that  moMed  the  general  American 
character  into  one  with  a  high  degree  of  op- 
timism. This  opttmiam  ripened  into  an  in- 
tense love  of  lil)erty  and  led  to  tminense  con- 
tributions  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  sci- 
ence. There  was  nothing  that  AaMrlea 
couldn't  tackle.  Thoe  was  no  endeavor  at 
which  America  could  not  succeed. 

AwiftvHrmn  dating  men  led  the  world 
toward  peace  by  theh-  heroic  efforts  in 
World  War  n.  At  the  end  of  that  confUct  we 
were  uitchalleiiged  in  every  field  of  endeav- 
or. Betaig  the  good  and  decent  peo^  that 
we  are,  we  not  only  rebuflt  devastated  allied 
oountriea,  but  we  assisted  our  former  en- 
emies to  become  part  of  the  conununlty  of 
nations  once  again.  lUs  is  the  America  that 
hlstmlans  will  write  about  in  centuries  to 
come.  This  is  the  America  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  Winstcm  Churchill  called  "the 
most  unsordld  act  in  history".  Our  country 
will  be  known  as  not  Just  a  conquerer  but  as 
a  rebuOder.  This  U  t^  heritage  that  we 
have  today. 

But  thtaigs  have  gone  awry  somehow. 
Today  we  find  oursdves  with  serious  prob- 
lems on  two  fronts.  On  the  military  front  we 
have  wltneased  the  buildup  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary migtot  over  the  past  25  years.  Soviet 
power  end  influence  now  stretches  to  all 
parts  of  the  glolie,  inehidhig  our  own  bend- 
vbere.  Second  is  the  economic  threat  re- 
flected by  our  own  huge  federal  budget  defi- 
cit and  our  unbelievably  large  international 
trade  defidt  The  continued  Cooununlst 
threat  and  it  is  real,  speaks  for  itaelf.  As  to 
our  economic  plight  poUtleal  adentlaU  and 
eotmoonlsts  disagree  on  bow  we  got  here. 
But  what  is  more  important  than  assigning 
a  definite  reason  tar  economic  stagnation  is 
how  do  we,  as  a  natitm.  revetae  this  trouble- 
some trend. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  assimwid  a 
role  in  this  world  ss  the  bastion  of  freedom 
and  we  have  maintained  this  podtlon  tai  the 
years  since.  We  were  able  to  do  ao  becauae 
we  were  both  militarily  and  economlnally 
strong,  snd.  if  we  are  to  continue,  we  must 
show  strength  in  these  two  areas.  However, 
in  order  for  a  nation  to  be  strong,  tt  cannot 
rely  solely  on  Its  military  arms.  It  must  be 
strong  economically  as  welL  Assuming  that 
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«•  wfD  eoBttnae  to  matnUln  a  ■trong  na- 
ttnal  meaxttj.  laCa  tom  our  attention  to 
wliat  «•  aa  a  paopla  can  do  to  further  our 
aattonal  eeoiwie  vdl  betng .  Fy>r  years,  we 
««ra  the  *— »♦— wt  plajer  in  the  tntema- 
tioaal  maitot.  Our  eaputta  tu  eameeded  im- 
porta.  "Made  in  Amartea"  vaa  a  label  iouffat 
altar  In  an  parta  of  the  world.  Our  poaitton 
la  now  weafcened  conaldaraWy.  and.  last  year 
w*  iMd  a  balanee  of  trade  defldt  worldwide 
of  $170  baUan.  Unfair  trade  praetloea  by 
other  natioBB.  taitfli  and  reatriettaiB  on 
Aniaif^^  f^n^.  "^  Illegal  dumpinc  in  our 
eountry  of  foreiin  ttena  aO  have  had  aeri- 
oua  tmpaet  on  the  trade  problem. 

TlM  nnfatmeai  of  other  nations  has 
a  foeal  point  of  our  efforts  in  Con- 
I  to  rerene  the  trend.  But  the  best  that 
we  can  do  in  Ooogreas,  that  is,  through  lec- 
Uatlan.  would  be  to  level  the  playinc  field. 
lantea  would  not  of  themselves 
a  rereraal  of  this  deficit  trend.  In 
words,  even  if  we  were  playinc  by  the 
ralea,  our  suecess  is  not  assured.  We 
stm  need  to  play  the  game  and  play  it  to 
win. 

Throughout  our  history,  important  peri- 
ods have  been  named  or  labeled  because  of 
important  erents  or  attitudes  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  time.  Par  example,  the 
late  ITOO^  was  an  Kra  of  Revolution  when 
the  then  new  theorlea  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy inspired  the  American  colonists  to 
east  off  the  shacUes  of  the  KuJish  monar- 
chy. In  the  isars.  there  was  an  Kra  of  Oood 
rrwllngi  In  more  modem  times,  in  the 
years  after  World  War  n.  there  was  an  Era 
of  SuHMNulc  Growth. 

TDitey,  I  propose  that  we  as  a  nation,  and 
as  indivtduala,  begin  an  Era  of  Excellence. 

How  can  we  embark  m  this  Era  of  Excel- 
lence? Flnt,  by  rtianging  our  mindset— our 
attttode.  No  pesstanistlc  general  ever  wtm  a 
battle.  No  pidltlcal  canrtidat*  ever  won  an 
dectlon  without  confidence.  No  suoceesful 
person  ever  included  the  word  "cant"  in  his 
or  her  vocabulary.  Perhaps  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt -imiwarf  it  up  best  irtien  he  said,  "It  is 
not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the  man  who 
potaits  out  how  the  strong  man  sttanbled.  or 
where  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
them  better.  The  credit  bekmgs  to  the  man 
who  is  actually  in  the  arena;  wboae  face  is 
marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who 
strives  vaUantly;  who  errs  and  cranes  short 
sgain  and  again;  i^io  knows  the  great 
enthuslaan.  the  great  devotions;  who 
spends  himaelf  in  a  worthy  cause;  who,  at 
the  best,  knows  in  the  end  the  triumph  of 
hi|^  achievement,  and  who,  at  the  worst.  If 
he  falla.  at  least  falla  whUe  daring  greatly." 
This  is  true  in  international  economics— we 
need  the  fervor  and  confidence  that  has  his- 
torically marked  America  as  a  champion  of 
nations.  We  need  to  "dare  greatly"  once 
again.  This  is  the  flrst  step  and  it  is  the 
greatest  step.  American  ingenuity  will  then 
find  a  way,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Next  is  education,  In  the  past  we  didn't 
have  to  work  at  worid  marketing.  Other  na- 
tions needed  and  wanted  what  came  from 
America,  and.  in  many  eases,  we  were  the 
only  supplier.  Now.  those  days  are  gone. 
Competition  ia  the  wmtl  in  the  world  econo- 
my. And  the  key  to  being  able  to  compete  is 
education.  We  must  work  harder,  but  we 
must  also  work  anarter. 

We  must  study  wotid  markets.  We  must 
learn  the  culture  and  language  of  potential 
trading  partners.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
we  are  behind  in  this  area.  Compare  our 
marketing  in  Japan  to  Japanese  marketing 

here  in  our  country.  There  are  currently 

10,000  Japanese  sales  representatives  In  the 
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United  States  who  speak  fluent  English. 
There  are  no  more  than  800  American  sales 
repreaentatlvea  in  Japan  who  are  fluent  in 
Japaneae. 

Let  me  show  you  from  personal  experi- 
ence how  wide  this  "language  gap"  is.  I  had 
lunch  recently  with  a  Member  of  the  Japa- 
nese Pariiament,  or  Diet  as  they  call  it  He 
was  in  his  mid-OO's  and  had.  during  his 
career,  been  Involved  with  the  Japanese 
py>teign  Trade  Office.  As  we  talked.  I 
learned  he  was  proficient  in  English. 
French,  and  Dutch.  I  kidded  him  by  saying 
that  with  over  one  billion  potential  custom- 
ers in  China.  I  was  surprised  he  didn't  know 
Chinese.  "I'm  too  old  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage", he  said,  "but  my  children  and 
grandchildren  are  all  studying  It."  If  we  con- 
tinue (M>erattng  the  same  way  we  do  now. 
when  the  time  comes  to  do  business  in 
China.  Japan  will  have  10,000  people  who 
speak  the  language  and  we  will  have  600, 
maybe. 

Somemie  told  me  as  I  was  preparing  this 
address  that  the  best  careo'  advice  I  could 
give  graduating  seniors  would  be  to  become 
proficient  in  the  language  of  an  emerging 
nation. 

So  there  you  have  my  formula.  For  you 
math  and  science  majors,  it  can  be  reduced 
to  this:  "Attitude  +  Education  =  Excel- 
lence." 

In  today's  world  economy,  we  can  no 
longer  rest  on  the  successes  of  our  past  Our 
commanding  position  has  eroded.  In  just 
the  last  six  years,  we  have  gone  from  the 
largest  creditor  nation  In  the  world  to  the 
largest  debtor  luOion  in  the  world.  We  no 
longer  deal  from  a  ixxition  of  superior  fi- 
nancial strength. 

If  we  are  to  become  Number  One  again, 
we  can't  Just  rely  on  military  strength.  Mili- 
tary strength  alone  Is  not  enough.  We  can't 
wait  for  Congress  to  pass  magic  legislation. 
There  Is  no  such  legislation.  We  cant  even 
depend  on  only  those  people  who  are  direct- 
ly involed  in  business  and  the  economy. 
This  is  a  campaign  for  all  Americans. 

Attitude  plus  Education  equals  Excel- 
lence. Soon  the  21st  Century  will  be  upon 
us.  Tou  who  are  graduating  today  will  be  in 
the  middle  of  your  careers  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Those  years  wiU  belong  to  you 
and  those  of  your  generation.  Whether 
future  historians  will  refer  to  this  period  as 
an  American  Era  of  Excellence,  or  whether 
America  will  be  a  footnote  in  the  story  of 
the  rise  of  other  nations  to  the  world's 
center  stage,  will  depend  on  you  and  your 
fellow  graduates. 

Attitude  plus  Education  equals  Excel- 
lence. We  cannot  rest  on  our  achievements 
of  the  past  but  we  can  buUd  on  them.  We 
have  achieved  much  as  a  nation  In  200  years 
we,  have  come  so  far.  We  can  make  the  next 
200  years  as  productive  and  rewarding.  As 
the  old  song  from  the  dark  days  of  World 
War  n  said.  "We  Did  It  Before  And  We  Can 
Do  It  Again." 

As  you  lead  our  nation  into  the  21st  Cen- 
tury, into  the  Era  of  Excellence,  let  the 
words  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be 
your  guide.  He  was  scheduled  to  deliver  a 
radio  address  from  Warm  Springs.  Georgia, 
on  April  13,  1046.  As  we  know,  he  died  the 
day  before,  April  12.  But  the  President's  ad- 
dress had  been  prepared  and  it  contained 
this  line:  "The  only  limit  to  our  realizaticm 
of  tomorrow  will  be  oiu-  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active 

faith." 
Thank  you. 
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LOAD  FOR  DALLAS'  MH.  (BOB) 
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Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Spealter.  M.R.  (Bob) 
Spears  has  logged  more  than  12,000  hours  aa 
a  Red  Cross  volunteer  and  has  helped  buHd  a 
self-sufficient  12-grade  school  that  houaes 
100  studenta— and  didn't  even  get  started 
untHhe  was61. 

The  81-yearK)M  Spears  is  redptent  of  the 
Congressional  Cttizertship  Award  for  March. 

"I  retired  on  March  1.  1966,  and  it  dkln't 
\ake  my  wife  long  to  decide  I  was  getting  in  a 
rut."  Spears  says  of  his  "second  Itfe"  as  a 
volunteer. 

His  wife  Lena  had  been  a  Red  Cross  volun- 
teer and  chased  him  out  of  the  house  1  day 
less  than  a  year  into  retirement  to  see  a  friend 
of  hers  at  the  Dallas  Red  Cross  Chapter  about 
volunteering. 

"It  turned  out  that  Lena's  friend  was  retiring 
that  very  day,"  Bob  Spears  recalls,  "so  the 
new  man  had  me  ride  with  a  volunteer  driver 
that  day.  That  driver  didn't  show  up  the  next 
day,  so  my  training  was  over.  I  took  the  car 
and  drove.  Been  here  ever  since." 

That  was  the  spring  of  1967  and  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  Bob  Spears  took  over  the 
volunteer  driver  program  that  has  grown  to  62 
drivers,  40  office  workers  and  nine  autos  in 
five  Dallas  County  kx»tk>ns.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Dallas  Red  Cross  drivers  k)gged 
143,675  miles  with  8,227  patients. 

"Bob  woukl  spend  10-hour  days  transport- 
ing patients,  5  days  a  week,"  reports  Mik>ty 
Wilson  of  the  Dallas  Red  Cross  Chapter,  who 
nominated  Spears  for  the  award.  "About  15 
years  ago  he  became  chairman  of  our  trans- 
portatk)n  program  and  devised  all  our  meth- 
ods of  accepting  patients,  setting  up  the  pa- 
perwork and  streamlining  tf>e  system  of  get- 
ting patients  into  and  out  of  Paridand  Hospital 
so  tliat  our  drivers  woukln't  spend  hours  wait- 
ing for  patients,  and  we  couM  have  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  ride  program." 

Bob  Spears  recalls  his  promotion  to  trans- 
portation chairman  as  a  littie  more  basic: 

"I  kept  criticizing  the  way  we  were  doing 
things  and  the  staff  man  in  charge  toM  me 
that  if  I  was  so  blamed  smart,  I  couM  just  njn 
the  thing.  That  dkln't  leave  me  any  chotee  but 
to  be  successful.  I  was  able  to  get  statiora  to 
give  me  the  time  to  go  on  radto  and  televiaion 
live  and  recruit  new  drivers. 

"I  couki  see  the  good  we  were  doing  with 
ttie  program— and  the  potential  for  even  more 
good — so  I  stayed  with  it." 

After  retiring  from  Pontiac  Motor  Co.,  Bob 
and  his  wife  bought  some  land  between  Gran- 
bury  and  Glenrose  in  Somervell  County.  The 
thoughts  of  a  country  place  and  a  comfortable 
rut  also  gave  way  to  more  work— resulting  in 
Happy  HHI  Farm  Chikiren's  Home. 

A  young  k>cal  pastor,  tiie  Reverend  Edward 
Shipman,  was  asked  by  authorities  to  take  in 
a  few  chikjren  who  were  runaways  or  had 
gotten  into  trouble  with  tfie  law. 
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"Ed  aakad  me  what  I  thought  about  it."  Bob 
Spears  says.  "We  talked  it  over,  started  kx)king 
for  some  money  and  the  school  grew  out  of  It 
The  Amon  Carter  Foundation  helped  get  it 
going,  and  morwy  came  in  from  other  founda- 
tk)na  and  indMduala.  We've  never  taken  1 
cent  of  government  money." 

With  Bob  Spears  and  other  vokjnteers  help- 
ing the  Reverend  Shipman  and  his  family, 
Happy  HiH  now  houses,  feeda,  and  teaches  an 
of  its  students.  The  staff  grows  its  own  meat 
eggs,  and  vegetables.  Faculty,  members  live 
onatte  and  send  thair  chlMren  to  school  with 
the  otttor  students. 

And  one  of  the  student  homes  and  the  new 
$500,000  comblnatton  dMng  facility-food 
prooeaaing  center  both  bear  the  name  of  M.R. 
(Bab)SpMr8. 

So  much  for  ttw  retirement  rut 
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REUNITE  THE  DIVIDED  SPOUSES 


FAREWELL  REVEREND 
MARCHMAN.  JR. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orru>BiDA 
nr  THX  HOX7SS  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent 
Sunday,  the  Reverend  Hal  Marchman 
preached  his  last  sermon  as  regular  pastor  of 
Cenb«l  Baptist  Church  in  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
It  was  the  climax  to  28  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice as  spiritaial  leader  of  that  congregation.  I 
use  the  word  dimax  advisedly  because  no 
one  who  knows  Hal  believes  he  will  retire  in 
the  tradHkxial  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Reverend  Marchman  has  been  far 
more  than  a  preacher  during  these  28  years. 
He  was  involved  in  all  kinds  of  civk:  works  and 
humanitarian  projects.  A  recovered  akx>holic 
himself,  he  founded  a  treatment  center  for  al- 
coholics arKl  dnjg  abusers  and  counseled 
scores  of  addkis  through  diffkuit  periods  in 
ttieir  Hves.  He  served  12  years  with  dtotinction 
on  the  Halifax  Medial  Center  board  of  com- 
misakxters.  He  knocked  on  doors  to  raise 
money  for  a  senky  citizens  housing  complex 
and  dU  a  yeoman's  ibb  as  presklent  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  YMCA. 

Hal  Marchman  practiced  his  faith  wtierever 
people  gathered.  One  of  those  places  in  Day- 
tona Beach  is  the  International  Speedway  and 
as  unofficial  chaplain  he  is  a  famiHar  sight  at 
tiie  speedway,  ministering  to  drivers  and  tfwir 
families  in  moments  of  exultation  or  sorrow. 
One  of  the  special  joys  of  being  a  clergyman 
is  performing  marriages,  and  the  Reverend 
Marchman  has  done  ttiat  under  all  kinds  of 
circumstances— undenvater,  on  boats  and  in 
an  airplane.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  accompa- 
ny a  parent  or  relative  on  a  mercy  fligiit  or  to 
be  at  the  bedskie  of  a  stricken  person.  With  a 
quKk  smile  and  a  warm  heart  he  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  everyone.  If  he  knows  of  a  need, 
he  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  judges  every  genera- 
tkm  on  tiie  manner  in  wtiwh  it  fulfilla  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  I  sut>mit  ttie  name  of  ttie 
Reverend  Hal  Marchman  as  an  outstandkig 
example  of  his  generation,  aa  evktonced  by 
his  willingness  to  participate  in  any  project 
that  wouM  benefit  others.  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  retirement  and  I  am  proud  to  call  Nm 
my 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OPMICRiaA* 
in  THE  HOUSI  or  RKntBKIITATXVSS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  MkMgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Rtohard 
Cohen's  article  from  the  April  28, 1967,  Waah- 
ington  Post 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Cohen  simply  and  articu- 
lately describes  the  dual  measages  coming 
from  the  Soviet  Unk)n  reganing  the  pight  of 
dMded  spouses,  and  spedflcally,  the  plight  of 
Keith  Braun  from  Southfiekl  Ml,  and  his  wife 
Svetlana,  of  Moscow. 

Svettana  has  already  applied  for  and  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  three  times.  Just  recentiy 
she  applied  for  the  fourti)  time.  Despite  re- 
peated veils  of  optimistic  assurances  from 
Soviet  officials,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Svet- 
lana's  request  falls  within  ttie  new  emigratton 
laws,  the  Braun's  have  been  thwarted  at  every 
turn. 

Secretary  Gorbachev  is  saying  that  he  irt- 
tends  to  oversee  sweeping  sodai  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  his  country,  irwkjding  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  consderKe.  As  Mr.  Coften 
writes  in  his  article,  "Svettana's  voice  is  not  as 
powerful  as  Go(t>achev's,  but  it  too  deserves 
a  hearing." 

DissoRAHca  OP  OLASRoar 

In  Moscow  recently,  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Yegor  Ligachev,  met  with  a 
delegation  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  talked  about  the  refmms 
of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  Ligachev  was 
asked  whether  all  this  would  last.  What 
about  the  opposition?  With  that,  Ligachev 
looked  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  in  the 
eye  and  said,  "We  will  see  it  through  to  the 
end.  We  have  had  to  get  rid  of  some  of  our 
high-ranking  people.  They  wiU  not  tie 
back." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  talk  the  American  dele- 
gaUon  heard  wherever  it  went.  It  was  ap- 
prised of  stuimlng  arms  control  proposals 
that  have  yet  to  l>e  formally  announced.  It 
was  tipped  to  vast  changes  that  are  being 
considered.  It  was  taken  places  few  Ameri- 
can politicians  have  ever  been— Communist 
Party  headquarters,  for  Instance— and  ev- 
erywhere the  Americans  were  serenaded 
with  the  sweet  words  of  peace.  When  it 
comes  to  nuclear  war,  said  one  high-ranking 
Russian.  "We  all  hold  on  to  one  rope." 

Reports  from  Moscow  come  with  a  rush 
nowadays.  The  ice  of  the  bleak  post-Stalin- 
ist winter  is  breaking  up,  and  the  cracking 
sounds  of  lltwrallzation  can  be  heard  in 
Washington.  Congressmen  exit  from  planes 
energised  by  vislte  to  Moscow.  A  Soviet 
editor  comes  here  talking  of  the  poems  he 
has  published  by  long-twnned  writers.  All 
over  town  the  once-dour  Russians  are  on 
the  move— hitting  the  party  circuit,  smiling. 
In  Russia,  Secretary  of  State  George  Sbultz 
Is  permitted  to  go  on  Soviet  televiaion  and 
demand  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  A 
new  sun  has  risen  over  the  cold  Russian 
steppe. 

And  yet  I  hear  also  from  Keith  Braun.  He 
is  a  Detroit  lawyer,  and  he  calls  from  time 
to  time  to  tell  me  about  his  wife,  Svetlana. 
They  met  in  1983.  Braun  was  a  law  studmt 
on  Christmas  vacation,  visiting  Moscow.  He 
spied  Svetlana  near  Red  Square  and  simply 
picked  her  up.  A  chat,  a  long  talk  in  a  bar.  a 
visit  with  her  family  ...  the  boy  from  De- 
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troit,  the  girl  from  Moscow,  were  in  love.  He 
went  home  to  America  and  then  back  to 
Moscow.  They  l)ecame  engaged,  and  then 
they  married.  Three  times  Svetlana  has  ap- 
plied to  emigrate.  Twice  she  was  turned 
down.  The  last  application  hangs  in  tmreau- 
craticllmbo. 

Congressmen  exdtedly  talk  of  missiles. 
Soviet  editors  talk  of  the  great  UteraUire 
that  can  now  t>e  published.  The  rash  of 
reform,  like  love  itself,  is  capttvattng. 
"Maybes"  q>ill  from  the  tongue:  maybe 
there  can  be  an  arms  agreement:  mi^rbe 
there  can  be  an  agreement  on  oonventknal 
forces  too;  maybe  the  enormous  creative 
power  of  the  people  who  have  produced 
some  of  the  worid's  great  literature  wfU 
once  again  lie  unleashed.  The  promise  is  so 
gr^  it  is  almost  frightening.  Antlooramu- 
nism.  not  secular  humanism,  is  our  national 
religion.  Without  it.  we  could  lose  our  tote- 
mic  handholds.  The  prospect  of  peace  has 
become  almost  as  disturbing  as  the  threat  of 
war. 

Ultimately  any  agreement  has  to  be  based 
on  trust^-on  a  trust  that  cannot  be  verified 
by  devices.  But  how  can  you  have  faith  in  a 
powerful  nation  that  would  stoop  to  keep 
husband  from  wife,  that  can  shake  hands 
with  Shults  and  then— that  same  week- 
keep  Keith  Braun  waiting  an  hour  while  a 
call  is  put  through  to  his  wife  in  Moscow? 
Where  is  the  humanity  of  a  natim  that 
would  crush  the  human  spirit,  that  cannot 
put  Svetlana  on  a  plane  for  Detroit? 

It's  harder  to  answer  those  questions  now 
than  it  once  was.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
surely  changed.  Dissidents  are  being  freed 
frmn  the  camps.  Andrei  Sakharov,  exiled  to 
Gorki,  returned  to  Moscow  aa  a  fan  of  Gor- 
iMChev.  The  ugly  history  of  the  Stalin 
period  is  being  discussed.  The  filmmaker's 
camera,  the  poet's  pen  and  the  Journalist's 
typewriter  pulse  with  the  promise  of  un- 
precedented options.  But  there  was  a  glaa- 
nost  era  muter  Lenin  and  then  one  f  oDowing 
Stalin.  Those  candles  cast  only  a  brief  lli^t 
before  they  were  snuffed  out.  Maylw  this 
time  it  will  be  different. 

The  dissonance  is  confusing.  Surely  some- 
thing is  happening  in  Rusaia— but  what? 
Systems  do  not  change  oveml^t,  that  we 
know.  The  political  prisoners  released  to 
such  aor)#i'^  now  complain  about  others 
still  being  held.  The  war  in  Afghanistan  re- 
mains a  crime.  The  promise  of  an  aims  con- 
trol agreement  dasdes.  and  almost  daily  It 
seems  Moscow  makes  another  proposaL  But 
to  Keith  Braun.  his  wife  remains  Just  a 
crackling  votee  on  the  phone.  Her  voice  is 
not  as  powerful  as  Gorbachev's,  but  It  too 
deserves  a  hearing.  In  the  end.  she  and  not 
Gorbachev  is  how  we  will  take  the  measure 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


APPEAL  FOR  THE  RELEASE  OP 
CUBAN  EDUCATOR 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

opPLoanu 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represkhtatives 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  19, 

1961.  Ariel  Hklalgo  Guillen  was  arrested  by 

the  Cuban  Department  of  State  Security.  He 

was  reportedly  taken  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 

before  being  fonnally  charged  with  indtoment 

"against  the  social  order,  international  aolktei- 

ty  of  the  SodaSst  State,  by  means  of  oral, 

written  or  any  other  kind  of  propaganda."  He 
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«Mt  MnHnc«d  to  6  yMn  hnpriMnmant  For 
•w  IM  14  mon»»  of  Ms  bnprtaonriMnt.  ho 
WM  raportMiy  hold  In  tollary  oonfinoiMnt 
Ho  wM  ttMn  mowod  to  an  onlnory  ool  and 
No  wia  woa  ahnvod  to  vM  Nm  lor  2  houre 
oach  monVi  m  Augual  1984,  tho  visits  wors 
roportodiy  cut  to  ttwoo  a  yoor. 

Mr.  Spoitar.  wMo  ttwro  Is  voty  Mtlo  intar- 
moion  aualahla.  it  is  bolsvod  ho  may  havo 
boon  conwictod  btcmm  of  an  unfublahod 
nwwacrlpl  onlMlod  "Gubo.  tho  Mandst  State 
«td  tho  -Now  Oaso':  a  Oaloctlcal  IMalarioiist 
Skidy."  Mr.  HhMgo's  cdmo  conoiaMd  of  writ- 
ing a  nMraaolpt  that  crMdzod  Cubo's  ruing 


Amnosty  intamaltonol  has  caliod  for  Mr.  Hi- 
Mgo't  rolsass.  In  addWon,  the  New  Yor1( 
Stato  Unitod  Toochors.  American  Federation 
of  ToMhora.  AFL-CtO  haa  poasod  a  reeolu- 
Iton  at  ttieir  1967  raproaantativo  asaambiy 
fulsollng  Mr.  HkMgo's  imprisonmenL  The 
tsirt  of  tho  rooahjaon  foHows  as  weN  as  a  tele- 
grwn  that  waa  aant  to  FkM  Castro  pleading 
for  Mr.  HkMgo's  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of  Mr.  Hktalgo  iUus- 
the  bUttt*  lade  of  respect  for  human 
that  pervades  the  Castro  regkne.  It 
voiumea  of  the  nature  of  oommuniem 
ki  Cuba,  mtd  shouM  serve  as  a  remkider  of 
tho  typo  of  society  that  is  Ikely  to  arise  in 
ptacaa  that  seek  to  emulate  it 

SnciAL 


(V  Buumss— Afral  FOB 
or  CnsAM  Educatok 

imftitrwrtiiMiy  by  delei&tes  at  the 

1967   Repreeentattvei   AaMmbly    of    the 
New  York  State  United  Teachers.  AFT, 

Anr<no 

Wboeas.  the  *»«»H/^n  Federatton  of 
Teachen  and  the  New  York  State  United 
Teachen  protested  in  1IM0  the  continued 
Imiiriaaninent  of  CuImuh  teacher  Ariel  Hldal- 

*°^ 
Whereaa.    the   American    Federation   of 

Teachen  and  the  New  York  State  United 
Teachers  tiave  recetred  urcent  pleas  for 
tnterm^lonal  support  to  help  free  Ariel  Hi- 
dalgo: 

Whereas.  Ariel  Hidalgo  recently  ended  a 
twenty-one  day  hunger  strike  which  led  to  a 
serious  deterioration  is  his  health,  including 
send-paralysis  of  bis  left  aim; 

Whereas.  Ariel  Hidalgo  is  not  only  in  dire 
need  of  ■prrtaHaiid  health  care,  but  is  also 
denied  regular  risttation  rights: 

Whereas,  Ariel  Hidalgo  has  been  adopted 
as  a  prisoner  of  conscience  by  Amnesty 
fatemrtlonal: 

Whereas,  historian  Ariel  Hidalgo  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  yean  in  prison  for  the  mere 
act  of  having  written  a  book  on  contempo- 
rary Cuban  society; 

Whereas.  Ariel  Hidalgo  has  been  denied 
pencils,  paper,  and  reading  materials  while 

ID  pnBOD^ 

Whereas,  sn  Instltutim  of  higher  learn- 
ing, the  Unlveiatty  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
host  to  a  lecture  t^  Ramon  Sanehea-Parodi. 
the  head  of  the  Culian  government's  Inter- 
est Section  in  Washington.  D.C.;  therefore 
belt 

Reootved.  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachen  and  the  New  York  State  United 
Teachen  issue  an  urgent  appeal  to  His  Ex- 
eeOeDcy.  Coounander  in  Chief.  Prealdait  of 
the  Republle  of  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  Ruz.  to 
release  Ariel  »fM«»t««  from  prison,  to  assure 
btan  adequate  medical  attention,  and  to 
allow  htan  to  ioin  family  memben  abroad; 
and 
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Resolved,  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachen  and  the  New  York  State  United 
Teachen  respectfully  request  that  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Keller.  Prealdent  of  the  University  of 
llinnesota.  I>rlng  the  case  of  Ariel  Hidalgo 
to  the  attwit'""  of  teachen  and  other  mem- 
ben of  the  academic  community  In  Minne- 
sota, and  to  ask  their  help  in  tnlnging  this 
imssim  humanitarian  effort  to  a  successful 
oonchision, 

Dr.  FUiL  Castbo  Rox. 
Pretidente  de  la  Kepubliea, 
Ctwdad  de  to  Habana  (Cvba) 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFIi-CIO.  repreacntlng  over  680,000  public 
school  teachers,  university  faculty,  public 
employees  and  health  care  professionals, 
has  been  following  the  case  of  Professor 
Ariel  Hidalgo  Ouillen.  a  Cuban  educator  Im- 
prisoned since  IMl  for  the  simple  act  of 
writing  a  book  critical  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba. 

The  New  York  State  United  Teachen,  our 
largest  State  affiliate,  recently  passed  a  res- 
olution at  their  1987  representative  assem- 
)>ly  protesting  Mr.  Hidalgo's  continued  im- 
prisonment and  calling  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease from  prison.  On  the  national  level,  we 
have  l>een  keeping  our  memben  across  the 
country  informed  and  aAlng  that  they  Join 
in  efforts  to  secure  his  release. 

We  believe  that  his  continued  imprison- 
ment and  the  condltioiu  of  bis  confinement. 
Including  the  denial  of  family  visitations 
and  proper  medical  attention,  are  contrary 
to  even  the  most  basic  standards  of  human 
rights.  In  addition,  bis  imprisonment  and 
that  of  similarly  confined  political  pri- 
slonera  places  your  government  in  vlolaUon 
of  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  endorsed  by  all  World  Na- 
tions. 

As  the  representative  of  American  educa- 
tors and  consistent  with  our  commitment  to 
academic  freedom  and  democratic  princi- 
ples, we  appeal  to  the  Cul>an  government  to 
release  HidiOgo  and  all  those  likewise  con- 
fined to  Cuban  prisons. 

Albert  Shahbxr, 
Pnaident,  American  Federation 

oS  TewOieTt.  AFl^CIO. 
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COHJMNIST  REMINDS  US  OP 
DANGER  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  TOHK 
DT  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  SOLOtwION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  knert  for  the  Record  a  column  by  Cal 
Thomas  entitled  "Anns  Hearings  CouM  Be  a 
Boon"  and  printed  ki  the  May  10.  1967,  Sara- 
togian  of  Saratoga  Springs,  NY.  Thomas  re- 
mkKte  us  that  our  obsesskxi  with  disclosure  of 
this  entke  episode  shouW  not  bNnd  us  to  the 
real  issue:  the  Soviet  menace  to  the  security 
not  only  of  Central  America,  but  to  the  entke 
Western  Hemisphere.  Thomas  pokits  out  that 
the  Soviet  Uroon  has  a  timetable  for  conquest 
in  Central  America,  a  timetable  that  our  aban- 
donment of  the  Contras  will  do  much  to  expe- 
dKe: 

Aufs  HsAanros  Could  Bk  a  Booh 

Long-awaited  Congressional  hearings  into 

the  Iran-Contra  matter  began  this  week. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  we  can  expect  a 

series  of  accusations,  counteraccusatlons. 


news  leaks  and  general  rhetoric  as  lawmak- 
en  work  to  determine  exactly  who  did  what 
and  wlien  they  did  It. 

These  are  important  hearinga.  and  consid- 
erbig  the  Democratic  domination  of  Con- 
gTVM.  there  is  no  way  the  admlnistratlcni 
will  emerge  from  them  undamaged.  But  al- 
though the  administration  is  eager  to  put 
the  entire  affair  behind  it.  it  should  not 
allow  the  hearings  to  deflect  all  public  at- 
tention ftom  the  more  important  Issue  of 
Soviet  Involvement  in  Nicaragua  and  other 
Central  American  nations. 

Although  some  believe  these  hearings 
may  become  the  administration's  Watertoo, 
othen  point  out  that  they  will  provide  an 
excellent  forum  for  a  major  foreign-policy 
watershed— a  turning  point  in  the  debate 
over  U.S.  reqx>nse  to  the  Soviet  threat 
south  of  our  Iwrder. 

It  is  a  case  that  has  not  lieen  adequately 
made.  Most  people,  when  diagnosed  with  a 
terminal  disease  moimiae  every  medical  and 
economic  resource  to  fight  It.  Yet  with  Com- 
munism, a  disease  that  has  been  fatal  to 
millions  of  pe<q>le,  our  congressional  docton 
continue  to  battle  over  the  diagnosis  Instead 
of  fighting  the  ailment. 

Arriving  Just  in  time  to  focus  on  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  cure  is  a  new  l>ook  by  Timothy 
Ashby,  a  policy  analyst  for  Latin  American 
af  f  ain  at  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  book  entitled  "The  Bear  in  the 
Back  Yard:  Moscow's  Caril>bean  Strategy," 
Ashby  teys  that  Moscow's  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  to  create  a  security  threat  so  close  to 
American  shores  that  Washington  will  l>e 
forced  to  withdraw  U.S.  military  forces  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  Ashby,  who  lived  for  many 
yean  on  the  formerly  Communist-dominat- 
ed  island  of  Grenada.  "The  Soviet  Union  is 
following  a  deliberate  and  increasingly  so- 
phisticated strategy  in  its  penetration  of  the 
Caribbean  region."  He  notes  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  now  has  close  to  20.000  military  and  d- 
vlllan  advisen  in  the  Caribtiean  and  Central 
America. 

"The  Nlcaraguan  Communists  and  their 
Soviet  and  Cul>an  menton  have  a  timetable 
for  conquering  Central  America."  says  one 
former  Sandlnista  quoted  by  Ashby.  Once 
they  have  solidified  their  control  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  next  Cmnmunist  target  will  be  El 
Salvador,  followed  by  Ouatemala  and  Hon- 
duras. Mexico,  the  most  important  prise,  is 
slated  to  be  the  last  country  to  falL  Already, 
writes  Ashby,  "Soviet,  Cuban  and  Nlcara- 
guan intelligence  officials  have  a  large 
numl>er  of  agents  in  the  (Mexican)  unions 
and  political  parUes.  .  .  .  They  have  also 
paid  off  and  blackmailed  the  Mexican  secu- 
rity forces,  which  would  thus  be  paralyzed 
in  a  crisis."  _     , 

A  recent  Pentagon  report  further  illumi- 
nates Moscow's  involvement  In  Nicaragua. 
According  to  the  report,  released  in  Janu- 
ary, arms  shipments  to  Nicaragua  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cul)a  and  East  Germany 
reached  an  estimated  23,000  metric  tons  last 
year,  a  23  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
high. 

The  United  SUtes  is  faced  with  a  critical 
decision  over  Nicaragua.  We  can  either  pay 
the  price  now  and  do  what  is  necessary  to 
rid  the  region  of  the  Communist  menace,  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  even  greater 
price  later.  But  we  will  pay. 

As  Ashby  says  In  his  book,  "The  United 
States  still  has  time  to  counter  the  USSR's 
Caribbean  strategy  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  U.S.  life  in  battle.  However,  the  time 
is  limited.  Once  the  proliferation  of  Soviet 


influence  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  no  amount  of  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  wQl  reverse  it,  and  the 
United  States  will  Inevitably  be  forced,  at 
great  cost,  to  remove  an  Intolerable  threat 
to  Its  natlfmal  security." 

The  administration  ought  to  use  the  hear- 
ings on  Nicaragua  policy  to  demonstrate  to 
the  puldic  that  some  memben  of  Congress 
are  modem-day  Neros  who  are  fiddling 
while  Central  America  bums.  If  Congress 
refuses  to  go  on  the  offensive,  the  Russian 
bear  will  move  from  the  l>ack  yard  Into  the 
house. 


USINQ  ONE'S  TALENTS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  mssouai 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  3,  1987, 1  had  the  privilege  of  addresskig 
the  Congresstonai  Award  recipients  from  Mis- 
souri's Fourth  District  Inckjded  were  9  silver 
award  wkmers  and  11  bronze  award  winners, 
and  they  are  as  foltows: 

sn.vn  AWARD  wunntas 

Marde  Irene  Buttgen— Independence. 

Wendy  Gay  Davis— Centerview. 

Brian  Scott  Lassiter— Blue  Springs. 

Julia  Anne  ICadden— Blue  Springs. 

Dustin  Ray  McEwen— Odessa. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Slama— Odessa. 

Jennifer  Blair  Thomson— Blue  brings. 

Stacey  Linette  Werths— Concordia. 

^iniliam  Patrick  Wilson— Independence. 

BKORZZ  AWABD  WlllMBIS 

Bryan  Edward  Boldlng— Blue  Springs. 

Cathy  Jo  Brown— Odessa. 

Michael  Norman  Coakley— Grain  VaUey. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Croeton— Independence. 

Julie  Ann  Deardorf  f— Lexington. 

Jastm  Warren  Friend— Independence. 

Laura  Renee  Garda— Independence. 

Mark  Preston  Landes— Blue  Springs. 

Paul  Brian  Hess— Lake  Lotawana. 

Cynthia  Joy  McGonlgal— Odessa. 

Charles  Cooper  Turner— Blue  Springs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congressional  Award 
Program  is  a  success  in  our  district,  and  I 
complknent  the  chakman  of  the  council.  Dr. 
Qaie  Bartow,  arKl  ttie  outstandktg  council 
members  from  throughout  the  district  Penny 
Miller,  nattonai  dkector  of  the  Congresskxuil 
Award  Program  was  also  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

My  address  was  entitled  "Usktg  One's  Tal- 
ents," and  I  kidude  it  herewith  for  the  record: 
Usnra  Gin's  TALSiras 

I  cant  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  l>e  with  you  this  after- 
noon. I  would  like  to  sincerely  congratulate 
those  of  you  who  are  Iwtng  honored  today. 
Your  achievements  are  outstanding,  and  I 
commend  you  for  them. 

I  look  around  at  all  of  you— the  hope  of 
America's  future— and  I  also  see  the  loving 
families  and  friends  who  have  come  to  share 
this  special  occasion  with  you.  As  your 
speaker,  I  find  myself  torn  in  two  directions: 
On  one  hand.  I  want  to  give  you  some  last- 
ing words  of  advice  or  some  scholarly  com- 
ments, but.  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  memtwr 
of  Congress.  I  know  what  lengthy  speeches 
can  be  like.  Thus,  my  one  and  a  half  hour 
speech  ...  will  be  delivered  In  leas  than  16 
mlnutea. 
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Adults  wHl  always  teU  you  how  those  spe- 
cial times  of  their  youth  "seem  like  yester- 
day", and  I  am  no  exception.  For  Instance.  I 
can  dearly  picture  almost  every  moment  of 
my  high  school  graduation.  My  cnmnence- 
ment  speaker  delivered  profound  words  of 
wisdom,  and  I  think  It  worthwhile  to  tell 
you  everything  that  I  rememlier  from  his 
speech  to  us,  and  I  quote  .  .  .  end  quote. 
Well,  t>erhaps  it  wasn't  so  memorable  after 
all) 

Those  of  you  being  honored  this  after- 
noon face  a  challenging  future.  America's 
future  depei>ds  on  you.  Your  talents, 
dreams,  and  aspirations  will  lead  our  coun- 
try in  the  next  century.  You  will  confront  a 
changing,  complex  world  that  wQl  contin- 
ually test  your  mettle— asking  you  to  prove 
your  worth  as  a  man  or  womaiL 

I  truly  hope  each  of  you  lives  up  to  the 
full  potential  inside  you.  There  is  nothing 
more  upsetting  to  me  than  to  see  a  liright 
young  person  not  use  his  or  her  God-given 
talents.  Each  of  you  has  been  blessed  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  nurture  and  develop  your 
abilltlee.  It  doesn't  matter  what  your  Inter- 
ests and  skills  are.  whether  they're  baseball, 
banking,  or  business.  What  does  matter,  is 
that  you  give  it  every  effort. 

Coming  from  Missouri,  we  have  l)een 
blessed  with  a  long  and  impressive  list  of 
people  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  national  defense, 
siMrts  and  business  by  using  all  of  their  tal- 
ents to  the  fullest.  For  the  next  few  minutes 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  story  of  a 
native  Missourian  who  used  all  of  his  con- 
siderable talente  and  energies  to  really 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  our 
great  nation: 

My  story  begins  during  World  War  n, 
when  alrtwme  operations  were  literally  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  The  Army  was  stUl  trying 
to  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  a  lot  of  things 
went  wrong.  Parachutes  failed  to  open, 
planes  got  lost,  soldlen  were  dropped  into 
marshes,  in  the  wrong  country,  or  even  into 
enemy  hands. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  thrived.  In  1942  he  was  or- 
dered to  help  form  the  now-famous  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Army.  Airborne  was  where  the  best  and 
brightest  served,  and  BiaxweU  Taylor  was 
always  at  the  top  of  his  class.  In  fact.  Taylor 
was  so  good,  that  in  later  yean  Presidait  Ei- 
senhower wrote  the  risks  Taylor  assumed 
"were  greater  than  I  asked  any  other  agoit 
or  emissary  to  undertake  during  the  war- 
he  carried  weighty  responsil>ilities  and  dis- 
charged them  with  unerring  Judgment,  and 
every  minute  was  in  imminent  danger  of  dis- 
covery and  death." 

Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor  was  l>om  on 
August  28.  1901,  in  Keytesville.  Missouri— 
and  area  I  represented  when  I  served  in  the 
Missouri  State  Senate.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  after  attending  High  School  and 
Junior  College  in  Kansas  City. 

General  Taylor  continued  to  excel  In  the 
yean  following  World  War  n.  Kiuwn 
throughout  the  service  as  a  thinking  man's 
Army  of  fleer- he  was  well  educated  and  car- 
ried with  him  an  Independent  point  of  view 
and  strong  convictions.  Conventional 
wisdom  thought  his  military  career  was 
complete  after  his  assignment  as  Army  chief 
of  staff  ended  tai  1959. 

President  Kennedy,  however,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  talenU  of  this  Missourian 
that  the  President  brought  Taylor  back  to 
service  as  his  military  representative  and 
later  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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staff,  our  nation's  highest  ranUng  military 
officer.  He  then  retired,  for  the  second  time, 
in  1964  after  a  full  42  yean  of  dedicated,  pa- 
triotic military  service  to  the  United  Statea. 
During  these  past  few  years.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct privUege  to  work  with  General  Taylor 
on  my  legislation,  signed  into  Uw  last  year, 
to  reform  and  improve  the  operation  and 
function  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  other  Im- 
portant Defense  agendea. 

As  I  hope  you  see.  General  Taylor  used  all 
of  his  abilities  and  talenU  to  serve  our  coun- 
try for  ilmrtrn 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  April  19,  MaxweU  D. 
Taylor  died,  at  the  age  of  85. 

While  the  body  of  MaxweU  Taylor  ml^t 
have  passed  away,  his  Missouri  ^irit.  drive, 
determination— and  yea.  his  talent— lives  on. 
It  lives  on  through  each  of  you.  right  here 
in  this  room. 

My  remarks  today  are  spoken  with  a  great 
deal  of  home-state  pride  and  with  high  ex- 
pectations for  the  future.  Along  with  mili- 
tary leaden  like  MaxweU  Taylor.  Missouri 
has  also  produced  a  number  of  outstanding 
statesmen.  Champ  Clark  proved  to  lie  one  ot 
our  l>est. 

In  the  first  yean  of  this  century  the  VJB. 
House  of  Representatives  was  nm  with  a 
mighty  iron  fist  by  Speaker  Joe  Camum  of 
Illinois.  Things  got  so  bad  that  at  one  point 
Americans  writing  their  Congressmen 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  "Rules  of  the 
House"  would  receive  a  photo  of  Speaker 
Joe  Cannon.  In  1910,  RepresenUtlve  Champ 
Clark  of  Missouri,  as  the  Democratic  floor 
leader,  led  a  courageous  uprising  of  House 
memben  against  the  Speaker.  That  next 
year,  in  1911,  his  coUeagues  elected  Claik 
Speaker  of  the  House,  a  position  he  ably 
held  untU  1919. 

What  makes  the  career  of  Clark  even 
more  tantalizing,  is  that  he  Just  missed  l>eing 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1912.  The  Democratic  convention  that 
summer  was  deadlot^ed.  Candidates  were 
picking  up  and  then  losing  delegates;  no  one 
could  muster  the  necessary  support  to  cap- 
ture the  nomination.  Chaiop  Clark  seemed 
to  have  the  most  support,  iMit  he  Just  could 
not  get  over  the  top.  Tension  fiUed  the  aid. 
Finally,  on  the  46th  baUot,  a  Oovtxaor  from 
New  Jersey— a  man  named  Woodrow 
WUson— narrowly  edged  Missouri's  Champ 
Clark. 

Champ  Claik  and  his  family  came  to 
Bowling  Green.  Missouri  in  1876.  Before 
being  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  13  times,  Clark  was  a  county  newspa- 
per editor,  dty  attorney,  county  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  a  Missouri  state  legislator.  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  public  sovioe  and  used 
his  talents  and  abOitles  to  help  others. 

There  is  another  side  to  Champ  Clark,  a 
side  almost  as  Important  as  his  professional 
life.  A  side  which  showed  the  tremendous 
respect  Clark  earned  from  his  frimds  and 
neighbors. 

Clark's  daughter  was  about  to  l>e  married. 
Because  of  their  many  friends,  they  could 
not  dedde  the  best  way  to  send  out  Invita- 
tions. Champ  Clark  dedded  it  would  be  l>est 
to  place  ads  In  local  newspapen  inviting 
their  "friends"  to  come  to  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding— 
a  day  in  which  the  weather  refused  to  eooD- 
erate— UteraUy  over  ten  thousand  of  Clark's 
"dose  friends"  showed  up.  To  me,  this  is 
Missouri  at  its  best. 

Today,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  service  to 
America,  a  portrait  of  Champ  Clark  hangs 
in  the  Speaker's  lobby,  next  to  the  door  of 
the  House  chamber  in  the  U.8.  CapitoL 
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I  bop0  llazwell  Tnflot  and  Cbamp  CUrk 
have  abown  you.  that  u  MlHouriaiis.  we 
have  taapnatve  footatepi  to  follow.  It  will 
be  up  to  tbow  of  you  befaw  honored  today 
to  lire  op  to  the  ehaOencei  needed  to  be 
mat  In  the  tlat  century. 

AB  of  you  muat  now  look  inatde  younelves 
to  aee  where  you  can  beat  uae  your  talento 
to  hf^p  our  Twi**ir* 

Ifazwdl  Taylor  and  Champ  Clark  did 
their  put  for  America  during  their  day.  In 
the  famoua  World  War  I  poem  riaiulen 
FttU$  there  la  a  phraae.  "TO  you  from  fail- 
liw  handa  we  throw  the  torch.  Be  youra  to 
hold  It  hlth."  Aa  the  MazweU  Taylor's  and 
Champ  Clark's  held  the  torch  of  America 
high  tan  their  tlinea  by  the  uae  of  their  tal- 
ant8,aoean  you. 

Uae  what  you  haT»-uae  your  talents  for 
noble  purpoaea.  Never  let  It  be  said  of  you 
when  your  couiae  Is  run:  "The  saddeat 
worda  known  to  men  are  the  words,  'it  mitfiit 
have  been.'" 

Let  your  watchwords  be.  "To  whom  much 
la  given,  much  la  expected."  80,  aa  young. 
talented  ICiaaourlana  jrou  can  follow  the 
same  pole  star  that  llazwell  Taylor  and 
Champ  Clark  followed.  And  In  so  doing,  you 
will  not  only  bring  honor  to  yourself,  you 
wID  keiep  the  torch  of  America  shining 
bright 

Hunk  you  and  Ood  bleaa  you. 
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noodad  to  go  to  Partdand.  where  all-nigM  P*y- 
cNalric  conauHatton  was  avaiiablo. 

"Sonwihing  Nka  INa  is  far  mora  dHflcutt 
than  running  into  a  burning  houae,  yeUing  lira 
and  helping  paopie  eacape,"  Dr.  l-ane  con- 
tends. "First,  one's  own  denial  of  the  sericua- 
ness  must  be  overcome.  Second,  definitive 
action  must  be  taken,  often  over  the  objection 
of  the  vary  paraon  you  are  trying  to  help." 

Both  teerwgers  showed  uncommon  maturity 
at  that  point,  Sid  by  reacting  corraclly  and  the 
friend  bf  accepting  Sid's  arguments.  And  both 
became  strong  role  modela  for  others  faced 
with  simNar  circumstances,  either  as  potential 
suicides  or  as  friends  who  might  be  able  to  in- 
tervene. 

Sid's  logical  response  isn't  unusual,  accord- 
jTHl  to  the  people  who  know  the  young  man 
wM  enroll  at  University  of  Califomia-Beriteiey 
following  his  graduation  this  month  from  St 
IMark's.  The  son  of  Dallas  physicians.  Dr. 
Geral  Dietz  and  Dr.  Johanna  Clevenger,  he 
will  major  in  physics. 

But  it  won't  all  be  labs  and  theories. 

"I  fly  kites  competitively,"  Sid  reported,  and 
then  answered  the  togwal  question,  "No,  ttie 
aerodynamics  of  it  isn't  the  thing  that  irrterests 
me— just  the  flight" 


ST.  MARgS  SENIOR  WINS 
BRYANT  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 


or 

m  THg  BOUgg  or  RKPRCSXHTATTVIS 

Tueadav,  Mav  12. 1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sidney  Bob 
Dietz  II,  a  senior  at  St  Mwk's  School  of 
TsKas,  ia  the  redpiant  o(  the  Congressional 
CWzMiahip  Award  for  Apr*. 

SM  Diolz'a  underatandktg  and  qukA  actkxi 
ia  rara  for  an  adult,  much  less  a  17-year-old 
high  school  student  A  friend  of  Sid's  called 
Nm  lala  one  night,  threatening  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Inalead  of  waiting  until  the  next  day  to 
try  to  chaer  up  his  friend,  Sid  drove  to  the 
friend's  house  and  took  his  frierxl  to  a  hospital 
for  help. 

Subaaquom  examinatkms  at  Partdand  Hos- 
pital pro^^d  ttw  friend  was  suffering  from  sui- 
ddai  tandenciea  and  that  young  Dietz's  quk:k 
and  dadaive  adton  may  have  saved  a  Kfe. 

Dr.  Frank  Lane,  a  famly  friend  wtK>  nomi- 
nated Sid  for  the  oongrcoaional  award  and 
who  la  a  pracfcing  paycNatrist.  added,  "That 
910  pamnao  n  oamarKing  mat  ras  inena 
aaalt  help  «Kl  in  taldng  Na  friend  to  qualified 
ia  unusual  for  moat  people.  I  have 
whore  aduNs  faied  to  take 
acaon.  oeipno  Dom  oraci  ana  KKveci  trKaca- 
Hona  that  a  paraon  was  oomptemplating  sui- 

The  crisis  unfolded  late  one  recent  evening 
whan  the  frteld  ctfed  Sid  and  saM  the  call 
waa  'just  fo  thank  him  for  being  a  friend  and 
to  aay  goodbye,"  Dr.  Lane  reported.  That 
■iartad  SM  to  potential  danger  and  Sid  subse- 
quandy  phoned  Dr.  Lane  to  report  the  conver- 
aatfoa  They  agreed  that  the  aituation  was  po- 
tanHaNy  aerfcxa  and  SM  reacted  by  going  to 
the  frierxfa  home  and   arguing   that  they 


THE  POOR  AS  VICTIMS  OP 
CRIME 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

ormcwToaK 

in  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  and  its  costs 
to  society  are  major  concerns  to  all  of  us.  The 
Natkxtal  Institute  of  JustKe,  within  ttie  Offwe 
of  Justk»  Programs,  Departnent  of  Justice,  is 
at  ttw  center  of  research  and  devetopment  to 
increase  knowledge  atxxit  what  works  to  con- 
trol crime  In  America  today.  A  recent  article  by 
the  Institute's  Director,  James  K.  Stewart 
points  out  that  the  poor  are  hurt  the  most  by 
crime,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  any  antipoverty  program  is  a  vigorous 
attack  on  crime  in  poor  communities.  Mr. 
Stewart  tells  us  of  a  number  of  experiments 
around  the  country  wtik:h  shows  that  ttie 
spiral  of  commerdai  dedine  In  a  crime-ridden 
neighbortKXXJ  can  be  stopped  and  that  Inner 
dties  can  be  restored  to  economic  health.  I 
commend  this  artKie,  reprinted  from  Polk:y 
Review,  for  your  attentmn: 

Thi  Ubbaii  SnuuiCTH— How  Cums  Causbs 

PuviBir  nr  thi  Imna  Citt 

(By  James  K.  Stewart) 

The  idea  that  poverty  causes  crime  goes 
iMck  at  least  as  far  as  Aristotle.  But  In  the 
American  Inner  city,  the  relationship  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  Poverty  doesn't  cause 
crime.  Crime  causes  poverty— or  more  pre- 
cisely, crime  makes  it  harder  to  break  out  of 
poverty.  The  vast  majority  of  poor  people 
are  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  whose  op- 
portimlties  for  advancement  are  stunted  by 
the  drug  dealers,  muggers,  thieves,  rapists, 
and  murderers  who  terrorize  their  neighbor- 
hoods. These  predators  are  not  Robin  Hoods 
of  some  IMOs  Ideal;  they  are  career  crimi- 
nals who  are  destroying  the  labor  and  hopes 
of  the  poor.  The  typical  criminal  does  not 
rob  from  the  rich  to  aid  the  poor,  he  steals 
from  the  helpless  to  help  himself. 
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The  most  obvloua  way  that  criminals  prey 
upon  the  poor  Is  by  robbing  them  of  their 
property— and  sometimes  their  lives.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
the  poonst  suffer  the  highest  victimization 
rates  for  tmrglary  and  violent  Crimea.  Since 
poor  people  often  cannot  afford  Insurance, 
and  since  penwnal  property  accounts  for 
ahnoat  all  of  their  capital,  the  theft  of  a  TV, 
fumlttve,  car  or  caah  can  be  devastating. 
The  leas  direct  costs  of  crime  to  the  poor 
may  be  even  more  destructive.  The  tradi- 
tional means  by  which  poor  people  have  ad- 
vanced themaelves— overtime,  moonlighting, 
or  education  to  Improve  future  opportuni- 
ties—can easily  l>e  obstructed  by  crime  and 
fear.  A  secretary  decUnea  overtime  opportu- 
nltlee  If  tiiey  extend  Into  the  evening  t)e- 
cauae  she  fears  t)elng  robl)ed  between  the 
taxi  and  her  front  door.  A  huslwnd  gives  up 
night  school  rather  than  leave  his  wife  and 
young  children  alone  at  home. 

Crime  also  lowers  property  values  in  Inner 
dUes,  making  It  harder  for  poor  people  to 
accumulate  capital  and  Iwrrow  money. 
Renters,  of  course,  may  t>enef it  from  the  de- 
cline In  property  values,  but  their  gain  Is 
only  temporary.  If  landlords  have  no  incen- 
tive to  keep  up  maintenance  on  their  prop- 
erties, both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
hou^ng  stock  will  deteriorate  and  renters 
will  lose  In  the  end. 

A  number  of  economic  features  ought  to 
attract  capital  to  revive  Inner  dtles.  Most 
poor  neighborhoods  are  located  in  or  near 
the  center  of  our  dtlea  and  therefore  should 
be  prime  locations  for  commerce.  The  iimer 
city  usuidly  provides  easy  access  to  rail- 
heads, highways,  water,  and  power,  as  well 
as  to  a  ready  labor  supply. 

But  crime  in  these  neighborhoods  builds  a 
hurdle  to  economic  development  that  inves- 
tors cannot  leap.  As  one  recent  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  stu<br  reports,  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime  can  influence  entrepre- 
neurs' investment  decisions  more  than  high 
taxes  or  labor  costs.  Crime  Is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  businesses  restrict  oper- 
ations, relocate,  sell,  or  dose  down.  The 
Bronx  was  once  an  industrial  center  for  in- 
jection molders  in  the  plastics  Industrr. 
crime  was  one  of  two  main  pressures  that 
drove  the  Industry  out. 

A  Buffalo  buslnen  owner  recently  testi- 
fied before  Congress  about  a  string  of  bur- 
glaries that  had  driven  his  father  into  early 
retirement  He  said  burglars  stole  "whatever 
they  can  get  their  hands  on  .  .  .  Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend  they  got  us  for  about  $3,000 
worth  of  chicken  products  .  .  .  We  have  two 
separate  alarm  systems  in  our  building  and 
they  are  still  getting  it.  We  have  fenced  it 
in.  We  had  guard  dogs,  two  of  them.  They 
are  cutting  our  fences  at  night  and  letting 
them  out.  It  Just  never  ends.  This  year 
alone  we  must  have  lost  about  $20,000 
worth  of  products." 

For  those  who  stay  in  business,  a  high 
crime  rate  sharply  raises  operating  costs. 
These  Indude  higher  labor  costs  (to  com- 
pensate employeea  for  the  risk  of  woridng 
there):  insurance,  which  may  become  pro- 
hibitively expensive  or  even  unavailable, 
and  security  investments,  such  as  Improved 
UyViting  mnd  fencing.  A  typical  timer  dty 
business  might  pay  about  $5,000  for  a 
simple  audible  alarm  system  and  $10,000  per 
year  for  a  private  security  guard's  salary. 
These  expenses  Jeopardize  the  survival  of 
small  businesses— the  strongest  engine  of 
employmmt  growth. 

Businesses  may  leave  the  neighlwrhood. 
But  because  the  poor  have  little  or  no  mo- 
bility, there  is  no  escape  for  them  from 
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criminal  predators  or  from  the  totalitarian- 
ism  of  crime.  Criminal  enterprises  such  as 
narcotlca  dealing,  prostitution,  and  numlwrs 
choke  off  the  growth  of  legal  enterpriaea, 
while  generating  even  greater  numbers  of 
related  crimes  in  the  community.  And  the 
street  crime  typical  of  poor  nelghliorhoods— 
robbery,  assault,  larceny,  burglary,  drug 
dealing  and  use— has  a  profoundly  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy. 

Crime  is  the  ultimate  tax  on  enterprise.  It 
must  l>e  reduced  or  eliminated  t>ef  ore  poor 
people  can  fully  share  in  the  American 
dream. 

IBAOICATnro  THK  PAXA8ITI 

The  best  anti-poverty  policy  is  a  vigorous 
attack  on  crime  In  poor  communities. 
Yellow  fever  was  finally  cured  when  atten- 
tion was  shifted  from  treating  the  dybig  pa- 
tients to  controlling  the  mosquito  that  car- 
ried the  disease.  Likewise,  iimer  dtles  can  be 
restored  to  economic  health  if  we  eradicate 
the  parasite  that  Infects  them— crime. 

A  number  of  experiments  around  the 
country  show  that  the  spiral  of  commercial 
decline  in  a  crime-ridden  neighlwrhood  can 
l>e  stopped.  The  key  is  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  crime. 

In  the  early  1970's,  a  40-block  area  in  the 
East  Brooklyn  neighborhood  of  New  York 
was  home  to  about  200  businesses  employ- 
ing 3,000  people.  But  the  area  was  deterio- 
rating. By  1079,  the  numl>er  of  businesses 
had  fallen  to  46,  and  they  employed  only 
1,500  people.  The  overwhelming  reason 
given  by  businesses  for  leaving  the  neigh- 
borhood was  fear  of  crime. 

This  is  a  familiar  story  of  decline.  A  simi- 
lar one  could  t>e  told  of  nelghlwrhoods  in 
virtually  every  major  American  dty.  But  in 
East  Brooklyn  Industrial  Park,  there  is  a 
surprising  sequel.  Between  1080  and  1982, 
the  niunber  of  burglaries  in  the  40-block 
area  fell  from  134  to  12,  the  numl>er  of 
street  robl>eries  from  208  to  62.  Signs  of 
commercial  vitality  appeared.  Twenty  new 
firms  have  moved  Into  the  area  and  at  least 
40  others  have  expressed  interest.  A  new 
office  building  of  60,000  square  feet  is  under 
construction  and  other  buildings  are  t>elng 
renovated. 

These  and  other  changes  were  the  fruit  of 
a  project  by  a  private  development  company 
to  increase  security  in  the  neighlwrhood. 
Working  in  collalwration  with  the  New 
York  CMty  Public  Development  Corporation 
and  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the 
Local  Development  Corporation  of  East 
New  York  tore  down  atwndoned  buildings, 
fenced  properties,  put  burglar  alarms, 
trained  private  security  guards,  patrolled 
the  area,  provided  escort  services  for  resi- 
dents and  businesses— and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading local  businesses  and  residents  to 
help  pay  for  the  project.  The  city  contribut- 
ed by  repairing  streets  and  putting  in  new 
lighting. 

In  Oakland,  a  security  program  was  initi- 
ated in  1982  by  a  group  of  private  develop- 
ers. Clorox  and  IBM  are  among  the  major 
tenants  of  Bramalea  Corporation  properties 
who  contribute  about  $300,000  annually  to 
provide  for  a  police  enhancement  program 
of  the  40-block  downtown  business  district. 
The  program  also  made  a  well  publicized 
effort  to  curtail  disorderly  behavior  In  the 
neighlwrhood. 

Property  crimes,  which  dropped  nine  per- 
cmt  dtywlde  from  1982  to  1983,  feU  by  30 
percent  in  this  central  area.  But  more  im- 
portant than  the  drop  in  crime  was  the 
greater  security  people  felt.  Indicated  by  the 
larger  flow  of  orderly  pedestrian  traffic. 
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The  improved  security  has  been  decisive 
in  attracting  and  retaining  businesses.  IBM 
came  into  the  iwighborhood  on  the  basis  of 
the  security  program.  One  business  owner 
noted,  "if  we  didn't  have  the  foot  patrol  and 
increased  police  presence  downtown.  I 
wouldn't  be  In  business  in  Oakland." 

Inu>roved  security  is  also  the  key  to  a  re- 
markably successful  urban  project  in  Watts. 
The  riots  that  destroyed  parts  of  the  Los 
Angeles  community  20  years  ago  wiped  out 
marginal  businesses  and  appeared  to  have 
killed  off  new  business  growth. 

The  first  commercial  enterprise  of  any 
kind  to  l>e  built  since  the  riots  was  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Shopping  Outer, 
which  opened  in  1984.  Estimated  first  year 
sales  were  more  than  three  times  the  aver- 
age revenues  of  first-year  shopping  centers. 
Though  it  was  built  in  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  crime-ridden  areas  of  the  city,  no 
major  acts  of  violence  or  vandalism  have  oc- 
curred there. 

Built  by  Alexander  Haagen  Development, 
the  shopping  center  is  designed  to  be  an 
oasis  of  security  where  customers  can  do 
their  h*nMny  and  shopping  without  fear. 
The  entire  facility  is  surrouned  by  a 
wrought-iron  fence  like  the  one  siurounding 
the  White  House.  Inside  there  is  a  control 
center  with  dosed  circuit  TV  monitors.  Pri- 
vate security  guards  trained  by  the  develop- 
er patrol  24  hours  a  day.  and  the  center  also 
has  a  Los  Angeles  Police  field  office. 

The  center  has  created  Jol>s  for  local  resi- 
dents through  its  private  security  program 
as  well  as  its  stores.  In  the  words  of  Grace 
Payne,  executive  director  of  a  neighborhood 
Job  training  and  conununity  counseling 
center,  construction  of  the  mall  is  "the 
greatest  move  that  has  been  made  for  the 
people  in  this  community  to  have  Jobs." 
Four  smaller  shopping  centers  have  subse- 
quently opened  in  the  area. 

RIAL  SOCIAL  SBCUxrrr 
The  programs  in  Brooklyn.  Oakland,  and 
Watts  show  that,  if  security  is  provided, 
businesses  can  take  root  in  even  the  most 
hostile  environment.  Reducing  crime  and  its 
disruptive  effect  on  the  community  elimi- 
nates the  largest  and  most  devastating  ob- 
stacle to  development  in  many  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. And  where  businesses  can  devel- 
op, they  encourage  further  growth  and  help 
create  a  community's  coheslveness  and  iden- 
tity. 

Crime  is  a  hazard  to  everyone  in  our  sode- 
ty,  but  it  hurts  the  poor  the  most;  the 
wealthy  and  the  middle  class  can  call  upon 
private  and  community  resources  to  cushion 
them  from  some  of  its  dangers.  The  first 
step  in  any  url>an  anti-poverty  program 
must  therefore  l>egin  with  the  reduction  of 
crime.  This  means  more  vigorous  protection 
of  people  and  property  In  poor  neightwr- 
hoods.  America  is  beginning  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  fight  terrorism  overseas; 
the  time  has  come  to  fight  the  even  more 
threatening  terrorism  in  our  own  dtles. 
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vance  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  intaraats 
of  the  United  States.  Through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  proceaa,  CongroM 
and  the  President  jointly  determine  what  fand- 
ing  is  needed  to  advance  those  Interesta. 
Members  of  the  House  shouU  review  the  irv 
terests  we  seek  to  safeguard  aa  they  oonskler 
ttiis  important  legislatton. 

Presklent  Reagan  set  forth  our  defense  and 
foreign  policy  interests  in  the  natkxtal  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1967.  The  President  set  forth  tt)e  five  cru- 
cial U.S.  interests  and  the  major  U.S.  national 
security  objectives  which  support  those  inter- 
ests as  follows: 

U.S.  nmsBTs 

U.8.  National  Security  Strategy  reflects 
our  national  Interests  and  presents  a  broad 
plan  for  achieving  the  national  objectives 
that  sm>port  those  interests.  The  key  na- 
tional Interests  which  our  strategy  seeks  to 
assure  and  protect  Indude: 

1.  The  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a 
free  aiul  independent  nation,  with  Its  funda- 
mental values  and  institutions  intact. 

2.  A  healthy  and  growing  UjS.  economy. 

3.  The  growth  of  freedom  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  free  market  economies 
throughout  the  world,  linked  by  a  fair  and 
open  international  trading  system. 

4.  A  stable  and  secure  world,  free  of  major 
threats  to  U.S.  interests. 

5.  The  health  and  vigor  of  VS.  alliance  re- 
lationahlps. 

MAJOR  OSJSCTIVXS  IR  SUFFOKT  OP  U.a. 


U.S.  INTERESTS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPMICHIOAH 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKMTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  11,  1987 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fense authorizatton  bMI  the  House  is  currently 
consMering,  and  the  foreign  affairs  and  intelli- 
gence authorizations  we  will  soon  consider, 
have  a  single,  commom  ot>jective — to  ad- 


X3JB.  national  security  objectives  are  state- 
ments of  broad  goals  which  support  and  ad- 
vance national  hiterests.  As  such,  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  applied  mechanically  or 
automatically,  but  constitute  a  geiMial 
guide  for  policy  develoimient  in  specific  situ- 
ations which  call  for  the  coordinated  use  of 
natiotud  power.  The  principal  objecttvea 
which  support  our  mtUonal  interests  are: 

1.  To  n«»«"»*'"  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  our  allies.  The  United  States,  in  coop- 
eraUon  with  its  allies,  must  seek  to  deter 
any  aggression  that  could  threaten  that  se- 
curity, and,  should  deterrence  fail,  must  bt 
prepared  to  repel  or  defeat  any  military 
attack  and  end  the  conflict  on  terms  favor- 
able to  the  United  States,  its  Interests,  and 
its  allies. 

Specifically: 

To  deter  hoetfle  atta(±  of  the  United 
States,  its  dtizens,  military  forces,  or  alllea 
and  to  defeat  attach  if  deterreiwe  f alia. 

To  t"»'"«^*«"  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
U.S.  alliance  relatlonatUps. 

To  deal  effecUvely  with  threats  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  Its  dtlaens 
short  of  armed  conflict,  indudlng  the  threat 
of  international  terrorism. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  nudear  weapons. 

To  reduce  over  the  long  term  our  reliance 
on  nudear  weapons  by  strengthening  (nir 
conventional  forces,  pursuing  equitable  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements  and  de- 
veloping technologies  for  strategic  defense. 

To  aasure  unimpeded  UJB.  access  to  the 
oceans  and  space. 

To  prevent  the  domination  of  the  Eura- 
sian i«n<t™»—  by  the  USSR  (or  any  other 
hostile  power,  or  coalition  of  powers). 

To  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  its  domestic  eccmomlc  shortcom- 
ings in  order  to  discourage  excessive  Soviet 
military  expenditures  and  glolial  adventur- 
ism. 
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to  taatar  doMr  rdattan  with  the  Vto- 
pto^  Rapoblie  of  China. 

1  Ta  ra«MBd  to  the  ehaOmea  of  the 
i^otal  MOBiaBy.  Wriwww*^  tnterdependenoe 
hM  tarancht  Utrnm^n'^  beneflti  to  the 
XTBttad  Stataa.  toot  also  pnaanU  new  pcdlcy 
laoMwM  wbUti  mart  be  reaolTed.  SInoe  our 
leaourea  <lnwiMftfv  hai  grown,  the  poten- 
tial ToliMraMilty  at  our  anpply  llnai  Is  an 
tan*  of  eonnni.  Althoogh  conthmhig  XJJB. 
imwwi»«^  growth  la  hdping  Uft  the  world 
oat  of  reoHrion.  utmninn''^  slowdown  eontln- 
UM  In  many  ooantrlM.  We  most  devote  at- 
tenttat  to  eiltleal  global  prablema.  which  If 
anranifod  or  imaftenilHd.  may  affect  VA 
tntcnato  In  tiM  (utare.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lem audi  as  lUrd  Worid  debt,  the  intema- 
ttonl  nereotlai  trade,  snd  growing  protee- 
tloolmk  are  currently  having  an  Impact  on 
UJB.  interest 
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Is  a  basis  of  shared  concern.  In  the  world 
today,  there  are  over  ISO  nations.  Not  one  of 
them  Is  the  equal  of  the  United  States  In 
total  power  or  wealth,  but  each  is  sovereign, 
and  moat,  if  not  all.  touch  VS.  intereeU  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

Spedflcallr 

To  support  the  formation  of  aasodatimis 
of  states  friendly  to  VB.  intereets  using  the 
full  range  of  diplomatic,  political,  economic 
and  informational  efforts. 

To  make  major  International  institutions 
more  effective  in  promoting  peace,  world 
order  snd  political,   economic  and  social 


1^  promote  a  strong,  prosperous  and  com- 

pettthe  XJS.  eocnamy.  in  the  context  of  a 

stable  and  grewlnc  worid  economy. 

To  cuure  UjB.  aooem  to  foreign  markets. 

to  enore  the  Dtatted  States  and  its 

to  foreign  energy 


To  explore  the  possibility  of  Improved  re- 
lations with  those  nations  hostile  to  us  In 
order  to  reduce  the  chance  of  future  con- 
flict 

To  strengthen  U.S.  Influence  throughout 
the  world. 
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Melvin  T.  Dixon  Award,  the  aaaodalion's  hlgh- 
ott  «wwd  for  service,  in  1979.  In  1963.  the 
asaodation  praaanted  Aubrey  the  MeMn  T. 
Dixon  Award  for  an  unprecedented  second 
time,  and  electwi  him  to  serve  as  their  preai- 
dent. 

Aubray  is  a  man  who  has  made  conaiatent, 
dadkxted  contrttxjtions  to  the  well-being  of 
America'a  voterana.  I  reaped  and  admire  him. 
and  offer  my  gratitude  for  his  efforta.  We  have 
been  lucky  to  have  him  aa  a  leader  in  our 
State  and  In  our  Nation.  And,  although  he  ia 
retiring.  I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  be  an 
advocate  for  veterana.  Good  kwk.  Aubrey. 
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To  promote  a  wdl-functioning  intema- 
tknal  vfm'^**^  ayitem  with  wtntntai  dlstor- 
ttoia  to  trade  and  Inveatment  stable  currm- 
daa,  v*  broadly  agreed  and  reapfrted  rulea 
for  mi>"Tg*"g  and  reaolving  diff erencea. 

S.  To  defend  and  advance  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. fiUMkmi.  and  human  riglita 
throagboot  the  worid.  A  foreign  policy  that 
ignored  the  fate  of  milltons  around  the 
worid  to  seA  freedom  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  oar  national  heritage.  Our  own  freedwn. 
f^  that  of  our  aUles.  could  never  be  secure 
In  a  world  where  freedom  was  threatened 
everywhere  dee. 

Speelfleally: 

To  prooiote  the  growth  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  tree  InatitutitBis  throughout 
the  worid. 

To  encourage  snd  support  aid.  trade,  and 
inveatment  programa  that  promote  econom- 
ie  dereiapment  and  the  growth  of  free  and 
*»wiir«»»M»  Mdal  and  pcditical  orders  In  the 
Third  World. 

To  encourage  Ilberalixing  tendencies 
within  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  lU  client  states. 

4.  To  reaotve  peacefnlly  disputed  which 
affect  VA.  interests  In  troubled  regions  of 
the  world.  Regional  confllcte  which  Involves 
aDtoa  or  trienda  of  the  United  Statea  may 
threaten  UjS.  taitereats.  and  frequmtly 
cany  the  riak  of  escalation  to  a  wider  con- 
flict Conflicts,  or  attempts  to  subvert 
friendly  govemmenta.  which  are  Instigated 
or  supported  by  the  Soviets  and  their  client 
states,  repreaent  a  partteulariy  serious 
threat  to  VA.  taitereota. 

Spedfleally: 

1^  ««i«««*^«T«  ■table  global  and  regional 
military  ^'i""—  vla-a-vis  the  USSR  and 
statea  aligned  with  it 

To  akl  threatened  states  in  resisting 
Soviet  or  Soviet-aponsored  subversion  or  ag- 


To  eliminate,  where  poasible,  the  root 
cauaea  of  regional  Instabilities  which  create 
the  risk  of  major  war. 

TO  neutrallae  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  increase  its  iritimnrm  in  the  world 
and  weaken  the  links  between  the  USSR 
and  Ite  dlent  states  in  the  Third  World. 

To  aid  in  combatting  threats  to  the  stabO- 
Ity  of  friendly  governments  and  instltutioDs 
from  insurgencies,  state-sponsored  terrorism 
and  the  international  trafficking  of  illicit 
drugs. 

B.  To  build  effective  and  favorable  relar 
tlonshlps  with  all  nations  with  whom  there 


TRmXJTE  TO  AUBREY  BULLARD 

HON.  MARVD4  LEATH 

OP  TEXAS 
in  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRISXHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  16.  the  Texas  Veterans'  Commis- 
ston  wHI  honor  a  special  friend  of  mine  upon 
his  retirement  H  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
loin  my  friends  at  the  commission  in  saluting 
Aubrey  L  BuHanJ.  the  executive  director  of  the 
Texaa  Veterans'  Commission. 

Aubrey  has  a  tong  record  of  service  to  vet- 
erana. In  July  1961.  Aubrey  was  elected  de- 
partment comntander  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  secoTHJ  youngest  man  in  Texas  to  be 
elected  to  that  positkm.  During  his  tenure,  the 
department  experienced  the  first  Increase  in 
membership  since  1947.  It  was  a  busy  year 
for  Aubrey;  PreskJeot  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  study 
the  employment  of  the  handteapped.  And,  he 
was  also  an  active  member  of  AMVETS  and 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Aubrey  began  his  career  with  the  Texas 
Veterans'  Commission  in  November  1964.  He 
was  subsequently  appoirrted  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  commisston.  and  in  June  1977, 
the  commission  voted  unanimously  to  appoint 
him  to  the  positkMi  of  executive  director.  In 
the  short  period  of  10  years.  Aubrey  has  done 
much  to  help  veterans  and  to  support  veter- 
ans programs. 

Through  his  directton,  the  commisskxi  has 
greatly  improved  and  upgraded  the  training 
provided  to  veterans  county  service  officers. 
He  has  also  been  very  active  in  working  with 
veterans  legi^tkxi  on  the  State  and  natk>nal 
level.  He  worked  diligently  for  the  passage  of 
a  State  agent  orange  bill,  which  was  pMsed 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1981.  In  addition, 
he  put  much  time  and  effort  into  the  Texas 
Veterans'  Housing  Assistance  F>rogram.  He 
worked  with  the  Texas  land  commissioner  and 
the  members  of  the  1983  legislature  in  work- 
ing out  details  of  the  bill  and  achieving  its  pas- 
sage. Tills  program  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nifk»nt  piece  of  veterans'  le^slatton  passed 
in  the  State's  history. 

On  the  national  level,  he  has  been  active  in 
the  Nattonal  Associatkxi  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  In  recognitk>n  of  his  contritxj- 
tk>ns  to  the  a8S0Ciatk)n.  he  was  presented  the 


THE  NA-nON'S  BROADCASTINO 
NANNY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MAaaACHDaxira 

n  THI  BOU8S  OP  RXPRSSDITATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  aeems  to 
me  a  very  hypocritksal  and  inconsistent  act. 
the  dersgulators  whom  PresMent  Reagan  has 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Communk»tions 
Commission  have  decided  that  they  shoukl  be 
the  censors  of  what  Amerkwis  listen  to  on 
their  radtos.  The  recent  edict  from  the  FCC 
trying  to  dean  up  breakfast  radk)  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  general  thmst  of  the  FCCs 
deragulatory  mode.  It  is  hypocritical  in  the  ex- 
treme to  simultaneously  seek  to  abolish  the 
fairness  doctrine  while  Amerk»ns  that  the 
Reagan  appointees  will  decide  what  sexual 
material  they  are  or  are  not  fit  to  hear. 

A  recent  edttoriat  in  the  Newton  Graphk: 
points  out  the  great  problems  that  are  raised 
by  the  FCCs  positton.  As  the  Newton  Graphk: 
points  out.  if  the  FCC's  "intention  is  to  estab- 
lish a  natkxial  nanny  in  Washington  for  broad- 
casting, it  is  going  too  far."  I  ask  that  the  very 
sensible  and  well-reasoned  editorial  of  the 
Newton  Graphic  be  printed  here: 

The  Natioh's  Bhoascastirg  NAin»T 

F^w  would  deny  that  a  lot  of  sleaze  is 
going  out  over  the  airwaves.  But  drawing 
the  line  between  what  Is  dirty  or  disgusting 
and  what  is  obscene  or  pornographic  Is  no 
easy  task. 

The  ^deral  Commimications  Commission 
evidently  is  ready  to  take  on  the  job.  It 
issued  a  sweeping  order  the  other  day  wam- 
taig  broadcasters  against  shows  that  contain 
explldt  offensive  descriptions  of  sexual  or 
excretory  activities.  The  punishment  can  be 
fines  or  loss  of  sUtlon  operating  licenses. 

That  goes  quite  a  few  steps  beyaoA  that 
PCCs  11-year-old  "seven  dirty  words"  yard- 
stick. The  agency  banned  use  of  the  seven 
words  after  they  were  used  repeatedly  by 
comedian  George  Carlin  in  a  monologue 
broadcast  by  a  California  radio  station. 

What  vparenUy  led  to  the  PCCs  broad- 
ened crackdown  Is  an  increasing  number  of 
complaints  about  broadcast  material,  both 
from  listeners  and  from  conservative  reli- 
gious organizations.  One  broadcaster  cited 
by  the  federal  commissioners  was  Howard 
Stem,  a  radio  talk-show  host  whoae  raun- 
chy commentary  brought  a  warning  to  a 
Philadelphia  sUtion  that  carries  his  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  PCC  ad- 
monished the  Philadelphia  sUtlon  about 
Stem,  it  did  not  caution  a  New  York  radio 


outlet  that  also  broadcasU  his  show.  Does 
this  mean  that  Stem  is  indecent  in  Philadel- 
phia but  not  in  New  York? 

Does  the  new  ruling  mean  that  Dr.  Ruth 
Westheimer  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the 
air?  Or  will  the  explicit  sexual  advice  of- 
fered by  "Dr.  Ruth"  be  all  right  for  some 
communities  but  not  for  others? 

How  about  Pha  Donahue?  Conversations 
on  his  television  talk  show  get  pretty  earthy 
at  times.  And  what  about  the  "soaps." 
which  are  preoccupied  with  sex  and  usually 
don't  leave  much  to  the  tanagination? 

The  FCC  is  likely  to  find  itself  swamped  if 
it  is  going  to  decide  for  every  community  in 
America  what  Is  suitable  for  each  to  hear 
and  see  aa  radio  and  television. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Issue  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  Will  the  FCCs  new 
policy  amount  to  censorship  and  an  in- 
fringement on  the  free  speech  and  free 
prem  rights  of  broadcasters? 

A  question  also  Is  raised  of  the  right  of 
people  to  tune  in  progrsms  that  appeal  to 
them  Is  it  relevant  that  rating  of  the  Phila- 
delphia station  wamed  by  the  PCC  climbed 
from  16th  to  third  place  in  its  area  after  it 
began  broadcasting  Stem's  show? 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  FCCs  bark  Is 
worse  than  its  bite,  that  its  aim  merely  was 
to  warn  Inoadcastlng's  sleazier  elements  to 
clean  up  theta-  acts.  But  if  its  intention  is  to 
establish  a  national  nanny  in  Washington 
for  broadcasting,  it  is  going  too  far. 


AMBASSADOR  SCHIFTER'S 
SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  MESSAGE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NTW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATl  VE8 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  May 
3,  1987,  many  of  us  involved  in  the  fight  for 
Soviet  Jewish  emigratren  gathered  together  at 
Dag  Hammarsjold  Plaza  opposite  the  United 
Natk)ns  in  New  York  City  for  Solklarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  annual  expression  of 
concern  routinely  draws  hundreds  of  thou- 
aanda  of  dedtoated  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the  reli- 
gkxjs.  cultural,  and  other  human  rights  wtitoh 
are  currently  denied  Soviet  Jews. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  Rk;hard  Schifter.  Ambassador 
Schifter  has  a  k>ng  and  ilkjstrious  record  of 
dedtoatkxi  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
around  the  world,  and  took  the  time  to  outline 
in  detail  for  the  more  than  200,000  partk:!- 
pants  that  day,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz' 
recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Unkxi  and  his  attend- 
ance at  a  Passover  Seder  heM  at  Spaso 
House. 

I  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
Ambassador  Shifter's  comments  with  nry  col- 
leagues. His  rentarks,  succinct  and  brief,  out- 
line the  difficult  road  that  still  lies  ahead,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  an  ongoing  personal 
oommitment  by  us  all. 

I»«MA»M  inr  Rtctiabp  StiHlPI'M 

Just  under  three  weeks  ago,  I  attended  a 
truly  memorable  Seder  celebration.  It  was 
in  Spaso  Houae,  the  residence  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  Joining  In 
thia  commemoration  of  the  Exodus  were  the 
men  and  women  for  whom  this  particular 
festival  haa  auch  special  meanlnr  Victor 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Iriiui  Brailovaky,  Alexander  Lemer, 
Nahum  Meiman.  Ida  Nudel.  Vladimir 
Slepak.  Toaeph  Begun,  and  doaens  more. 

And  before  we  got  started,  before  the  first 
cup  of  wine  had  been  poured,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  went  from  table  to 
table  to  shake  the  hand  of  each  of  these 
guesU  of  the  United  SUtes  Embassy.  He 
told  Ida  Nudel  that  he  had  met  her  sister 
and  had  promised  her  to  do  everything  he 
could  on  Ida's  bc^half .  He  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts.  When  he  met  the  Slepaks, 
he  presented  them  with  the  latest  photo- 
graphs of  their  grandchildren,  grandchil- 
dren whom  they  had  never  met 

And  then  the  Secretary  of  State  made  a 
brief  speech.  He  did  not  have  a  prepared 
text.  He  did  not  even  have  notes.  He  was 
simply  sharing  with  the  people  in  the  room 
what  was  on  his  mind  and  in  his  heart  at 
that  moment  What  he  told  them  was  that 
the  United  States  was  with  them,  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  support 
their  efforts,  that  they  can  continue  to 
count  on  us. 

As  we  meet  on  this  Solidarity  Sunday,  we 
have,  for  a  change,  some  good  news  to  l>al- 
ance  sgainst  the  bad.  The  good  news  is  that 
during  the  last  two  months  about  1200  Jews 
left  the  Soviet  Union.  The  good  news  Is  also 
that  it  looks  as  if  many  more  refuaenlks  will 
be  leaving  during  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  Many  of  them,  though  by  lu)  means 
all  of  them,  will  at  long  last  have  a  chance 
to  rebuild  their  lives. 

That  is  Indeed  the  good  news.  But  as  we 
look  beyond  the  present  effort  to  facilitate 
the  emigration  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  have  come  to  call  the  refusenlks, 
we  also  see  a  policy  l)eing  put  m  place  to  cut 
down  any  further  moves  for  the  emigration 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  want  to 
follow,  to  discourage  than  even  from  apply- 
ing. In  other  words,  in  the  future  there  wHl 
be  few  refusenlks,  but  many  scared-to-ap- 
plyniks. 

As  we  look  at  what  has  t>een  accomplished 
to  date,  you,  all  of  you,  indeed  deserve  to  be 
congratulated.  It  was  your  work  that  has  so 
significantly  helped  with  the  release  of  the 
thousands  that  are  coming  out  now.  But  the 
Job  is  not  over  yet.  Not  by  a  long  shot 
Behind  those  who  are  leaving  now  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  for  whom  the  doors 
arelMured. 

It  is  for  theae  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
you  need  to  raise  your  voice,  to  whom  you 
have  to  send  your  message  of  hope.  The 
best  message  you  could  send  them  is  to 
quote  the  concluding  words  of  George 
Shultz  in  his  remarks  to  the  refusenlks  at 
the  Seder  in  Spaso  House  on  April  13,  1087: 
"Well  never  give  up!" 


AMERICANS  WHO  LOBBY  FOR 
JAPAN 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATl  VES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1987 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caH  to  the  at- 
tentkxi  of  my  colloagues  a  recent  Now  York 
Times  arttale,  "Americans  Who  Lobby  for 
Japan."  After  raadkni  thia  artk^ie,  it  becomes 
dearly  evklem  why  this  Natk>n  badly  needs 
legislatnn  whk:h  restricts  the  practtoe  of 
former  high-level  Government  oAfkMs  from 
kibbying  on  behalf  of  foreign  interests  immedi- 
ately   after    leaving    Government    servkse. 
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HOWARD  WOLPE  and  I  have  such  a  bM.  I  hop* 
my  eoMasquos  wHI  join  in  uoaponaorino  tha 
Foreign  Agents  Compulsory  Ethtea  in  Trade 
ActlFACEIT].  H.R.  1231. 

AKKBicAirs  Who  Lobst  fob  Jar  ah 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 

WAsmwuTOM.— This  city's  biggest  growth 

Industry  is  not  high  technology  or  real 

estate  but  high-powered  lobbying  for  the 

Japaneae. 

Last  week  the  lobbyists,  who  shun  pubUd- 
ty  but  do  some  of  their  business  in  Waahtng- 
ton's  popular  K  Street  Du  Pont  Circle  and 
Georgetown  restaurants,  were  working  over- 
time as  Congress  to(A  up  trade  legialatlon 
and  Preaident  Reagan  welcomed  Prime  Min- 
ister Tasuhiro  Nakaaone. 

The  Japaneae,  according  to  Congreaakmal 
aldea,  spent  more  than  $40  million  last  year 
for  direct  representation  in  their  Idggest 
market  That's  four  times  the  level  in  19M. 
Japan's  interests  have  bectune  Increasingly 
intertwined  with  America'a  The  United 
States  consumes  about  a  fifth  of  Japan's 
total  production,  and  Japanese  investment 
here  has  mushroomed.  Many  observers  say 
the  lobbying  dollars  have  been  well  spoit 

"Judging  from  results.  I'd  say  It's  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  effective  lobbies,"  said 
Representative  Sander  M.  Levin.  Donocrat 
of  Mirhtgan  Even  SO,  Isst  week  the  House 
passed  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Richard  A.  Gephardt  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  that  would  direct  American  trade 
retaliation  against  countries  that  enjoy 
large  surpluses  with  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  lobbyists  have  occupied  high 
positions  In  government  and  are  useful  not 
only  for  what  they  know  and  understand, 
but  also  for  the  access  they  provide  to  those 
now  In  power. 

At  latest  count,  105  individuals  and  firms 
had  registered  under  the  Foreign  AgenU 
Registration  Act  as  "sgenU"  of  Jspan. 
neariy  twice  as  many  as  the  next  doaest 
country.  Canada. 

But  that's  not  a  full  picture,  says  Joseph 
E.  Clarkson,  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment reglstraUon  unit.  Many  lobbyista  are 
exempt  from  registration  requirements  be- 
cause they  do  simple  legal  represaatatlon,  as 
opposed  to  dh-ect  lobbying,  or  are  actually 
employed  by  exempted  domestic  affniat.ea 
of  Japanese  companiea. 

"Their  main  goal  Is  to  create  a  favorable 
image  throughout  the  UA  for  Japan."  said 
Mr.  Clarkson. 

In  the  present  inflammatory  trade  atmos- 
phere helping  the  Japaneae  may  sound  dis- 
loyal. But  it  is  not  that  simple.  Americans 
who  help  the  Japanese  say  they  are  also 
helping  Americans  by  providing  cheaper 
Koods,  or  even  Jobs— those  who  sell  snd  serv- 
ice Japanese  cars  are.  after  all.  Americans. 
The  lobbyists  for  the  most  part  see  them- 
selves as  a  vital  part  of  the  Japaneae-Ameri- 
can  relaUonahip-whlch  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  United  Statea  ambassador  In  Tokyo,  has 
called  the  "most  important  economic  rela- 
tionship in  the  world." 

"It  was  like  wrlUng  a  letter  to  an  unde  in 
Tokyo,"  said  Richard  J.  Whalen,  deacribing 
his  efforU  in  the  early  l»70's  to  adviae  hia 
first  Japanese  client  on  polittcal  and  eco- 
nomic trends  in  Waahlngton. 

From  that  start  Mr.  Whalen,  who  had 
been  a  Q>ecial  aasistant  to  Preaident  Nixon 
and  a  consultant  to  Secretary  of  State  WQ- 
u*tn  p.  Rogers.  buQt  a  profitable  lobbying 
bualneaa.  His  cUenU  indude  the  Japanese 
Embaaay.  the  Japaneae  Miniatry  of  Interna- 
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ttooal  TnOe  ind  InduitrT  and  TtoyoU'a  do- 
naatk  ■ataUHuT.  ToyoU  Motor  SbIm  Uie. 

Hli  eonpaiur.  Wortdwtda  Inf onnatlon  Re- 
Ud^  oeegptot  a  iduah  anlte  of  at- 
I  at  ITIT  K  Street  He  enidoyi  a  ataff  of 
10.  ladudhn  bia  wife.  Joan. 

"^e^re  earned  our  money  by  trying  to 
ward  off  tbe  bad  thlnsi  that  could  bave 
bappened,"  be  aid. 

One  tblv  tbat  dldnt  bappen.  for  wblcb 
be  takee  eome  of  tbe  credit,  was  domcattc 
cQUtaBt  leglilatlon.  wblcb  would  bave  re- 
qnlrad  large  portlona  of  American  labor  and 
matatlalB  before  foreign  can  could  be  aold 
In  tbe  Untted  Statea. 

Bat  Mr.  Wbalen.  SI  yeara  old.  alao  eama 
bla  money  advMng  Japaneae— and  otber  cll- 
tbe  financial  tanpact  of  political 


"^e  nine  bla  opinion,  and  depending  on 
tbe  adfte  we  follow  It."  aald  Nagao  Hyodo. 
minlrter  for  general  aflkira  at  tbe  Bmbaaay. 

Wbat  doea  Mr.  Wbalen  tbtak  about  lobby- 
taw  for  tbe  Japaneae  wbea  tbe  United 
atatea  la  nnmlng  a  buge  trade  dtfidt? 

Tm  a  free  trader."  be  aald.  "wbo  bellevee 
deeply  tbat  tbe  UJB.  market  la  regulated  by 
tbe  coneumer.  We  are  abaolutely  ture  to 
Injure  ouiaelTea  If  we  go  tbe  proteetltmiat 
route." 

1  bad  Ave  klda  tn  college  and  couldnt 
afford  to  go  Into  government."  said  Bob 
Keefe,  wbo  went  Into  tbe  Japan  lobbying 
twwlufi  In  10Tt  after  aervlng  as  deputy  dl- 
reetar  of  tbe  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee under  Robert  a  Straoaa. 

CUenta  of  tbe  Keefe  Company,  wblcb  bas 
Ita  beadquartera  at  444  Nortb  Capitol 
Street,  tbree  biocka  from  tbe  Capitol.  In- 
clude Toyota,  mtaebl.  tbe  NtKKm  Tele- 
pbone  and  Talegiapb  Company  and  the 
MUatry  of  International  Trade  and  Indiu- 
try. 

Mr.  Keefe  alao  baa  domaatlc  cUents.  In- 
cluding American  mmpanlw  seeking  to 
expand  opoaUons  In  Japan,  and  works 
doady  witb  Taljl  Kobara.  Preddent  of 
International  Public  Relattons,  a  Tokyo 
oonaultlng  and  public  relations  firm. 

Tbe  Ug  difference  between  working  for 
Americans  and  Japaneae  Is  tbat  the  Japa- 
neee  pay  more  promptly."  said  Mr.  Keefe. 

"We  tend  with  our  Japanese  clients  to  do 
an  awful  lot  of  trade  policy  analysis  and  less 
repreaentatlop.  although  that  varies.  The 
Japaneae  tend  to  be  extremely  Interested  in 
Information  " 

A  brochure  he  gives  clients  says  "Oovem- 
ment  buslneas  Is  Information  business."  but 
adda  "knowing  tbe  decision  makers  and  how 
to  make  forceful  prestntatlons  of  tbe  cli- 
ent's position  la  the  bard  wtat.  that  success- 
ful representation  regulrea." 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Keefe,  52.  came 
to  WaahlngUm  in  1960  as  press  secretary  to 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 

He  later  served  aa  an  aide  to  two  other  In- 
diana legislators.  RepreaentatlYe  J.  Edward 
Roush  and  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  after  a 
stint  as  an  An<-CIO  consultant  worked  In 
tbe  prealdentlal  ''*™p*'g"  of  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Whatever  It  bas  done  for  Uie  trading  rela- 
tlonahlp  of  the  world's  two  great  economic 
powers.  Mr.  Keefe  says  that  his  efforts  as  a 
lobbyist  at  least  succeeded  In  getting  all  his 
children  through  ooDege:  "The  last  one  left 
two  years  ago." 

Ten  years  ago,  Stuut  E.  Eizenstat  was 
bead  of  President  Jimmy  Carter's  domestic 
policy  staff,  reviewing  praqyecttve  policy  in 
tbe  White  House  West  Wing. 

Now  Mr.  Elaenstat.  who  hangs  Us  shingle 
a  few  blocks  away  at  the  law  offices  of 
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Powell.  Ooldstetai.  Fraier  ft  Murphy  at  1110 
Vermont  Avenue,  meets  with  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  staffers.  State  Depart- 
moit  officials  and  others  on  bebiOf  of  Hita- 
chi, the  electronics  and  computer  giant. 

PirUy  through  Mr.  Elaenstot's  lobbying 
efforts.  Hitachi  and  other  foreign  electron- 
ics companies  won  an  important  victory  in 
the  House  last  month  when  %>eaker  Jim 
Wright  agreed  to  remove  from  the  House 
trade  bill  a  provision  impoalng  a  one-year 
ban  on  tbe  import  of  digital  audio  tiding 
equipment. 

"It  would  bave  been  the  flnt  time  that 
Congress  banned  a  product  on  the  basis  of 
its  technology  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
health  or  consumer  effects,"  said  Mr.  Elzen- 
stot 

Mr.  M^-"-***.  44.  makes  no  apologies  for 
Joining  the  lobbyists'  ranks.  "Lobbylsta  play 
an  Important  role  in  assisting  government 
to  understand  the  implications  of  Its  ac- 
tions," he  said,  dtlng  a  whimsical  comment 
of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Lefthy,  Democrat  of 
Vermont:  "Ood  love  'em.  Without  lobbyists 
we  would  have  to  decide  how  to  vote  on  our 
own." 

"We  dont  feel  that  we  lobby  for  the  Japar 
nese.  We  lobby  for  8.500  American  business- 
men." said  Robert  M.  McElwalne,  a  former 
Hollywood  press  agent,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  Auto- 
mobOe  Dealers  Association  for  the  past  17 
years.  The  assodatlon's  members  seU  $30 
billion  of  foreign  cars  a  year,  most  of  them 
Japanese. 

"Congressmen  and  senators  want  to  put 
us  In  the  position  of  being  Mwlogist  for  Ji^ 
anese  trading  policy,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 
fight  our  way  out  of  that  comer  because  we 
are  defending  American  businesses." 

Mr.  McElwalne  estimates  that  there  are 
250.000  Americans,  earning  $4.5  billion  an- 
nually, directly  employed  by  the  imported 
car  Industry. 

Mr.  McElwalne  mobilized  the  powerful 
lobbying  forces  of  the  association  against 
the  so-called  voluntary  export  restraints  set 
by  the  Japanese  as  a  result  of  American 
pressure  in  1981. 

Four  years  later  Washington  stopped  in- 
sisting on  quotas.  But  the  Japanese  indus- 
try, fearful  of  Congressional  reprisals,  main- 
tained the  controls  anyway,  albeit  at  higher 
levels. 

BCr.  McXSwalne  had  argued  that  the  re- 
straints were  not  only  pushing  up  prices  of 
Japanese  cars  in  the  United  States  but  trig- 
gering booste  in  price  levels  by  the  Detroit 
carmakers. 

He  dted  a  Brookings  Institution  study  by 
Robert  W.  Crandall  reporting  that  quota  in- 
creased prices  of  Japanese  cars  by  $2,500 
each  and  prices  of  domestic  cars  by  as  much 
as  $1,000  apiece. 

Mr.  McElwalne,  who  works  out  of  an 
office  employing  17  persons  at  1128  16th 
Street,  across  Lafayette  Park  from  the 
White  House,  got  his  auto  dealership  expe- 
rience after  serving  in  the  Navy  in  World 
Warn. 

He  Invested  Navy  poker  winnings  and  sep- 
aration pay  In  a  Nash  agency  in  Culver  City, 
Calif.  Later  he  became  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  son  of  silent  movie  pioneer  Don 
McElwalne.  the  auto  dealer,  who  is  62,  did  a 
stint  at  the  Ooldwyn  Studios,  where  he  was 
a  press  agent  for  Errol  Flynn  and  Danny 
Kaye.  "That's  really  my  chief  claim  to 
fame."  he  said. 

Global  USA,  Inc.,  which  takes  in  more 
than  $1  millicm  a  year  in  lobbying  fees,  is 
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probably  the  biggest  of  the  Japaneae  lobby- 
ing firms.  Operating  out  of  a  townhouae  at 
183S  Jefferson  Place  in  downtown  Waahlng- 
ton  that  alao  houses  a  popular  Italian  res- 
taurant called  Trattu,  Global  repreaento 
many  of  Japan's  blue  chip  companies.  In- 
cluding Komatsu,  a  tnctor  maker,  Hitachi. 
AU  Nippon  Airways,  machine  tool  buflders 
Fanuc  and  Tamaaaki-Maak.  and  Kyocera.  a 
ceramics  concern. 

The  company  was  foimded  four  years  ago 
by  Stanton  D.  Anderson,  who  had  been  a 
State  Department  official  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  William  E.  Tlmmons, 
chief  Congressional  lobbyist  In  the  Nixon 
White  House. 

Global,  in  fact.  Is  a  kind  of  a  Republican 
alumni  association,  and  it  Isn't  shy  about 
selling  this  feature  to  prospective  clients.  Its 
brochure  boasts  that  Ito  "officers,  directors, 
consultants  and  staff  have  served  in  high 
levels  at  the  White  House,  in  government 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  positions." 

Other  former  officials  associated  with  the 
company  include  William  H.  Morris  Jr.,  a 
former  senior  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cial who  is  Global's  President  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive, John  M.  Nugent,  an  Energy  D^MUt- 
ment  official  during  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion, and  Dr.  Bo  Denysyk.  formerly  head  of 
the  export  control  unit  at  Commerce. 

Uke  other  lobbying  concerns.  Global  does 
more  than  try  to  help  clients  sell  their 
goods  here.  Through  Dr.  Denysyk's  services 
Global  guides  Hitachi,  wliich  has  three 
plants  in  this  country,  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  Commerce  Department  export  con- 
trols. And  when  K(Hnatsu  was  looking  for  a 
place  to  open  a  new  tractor  plant.  Global 
helped  it  settle  on  Chattanooga.  "We  told 
them  about  the  great  state  of  Tennessee," 
said  Mr.  Morris,  57.  who  himself  haUs  from 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Global  also  helps  American  companies  sell 
in  Japan  and  other  coimtries.  Mr.  Morris 
said. 

The  sharp  reaction  in  Tokyo  to  recent 
White  House-ordered  trade  sanctions  in 
computer  chips,  says  H.  William  Tanaka. 
chief  lobbyist  for  the  JiMjanese  microchip 
industry,  reflects  Japan's  "insular  mentality 
and  its  inability  to  become  sensitized  to 
American  legal  concerns." 

Bom  in  Los  Angeles  to  Japanese  parents. 
Mr.  Tanaka,  who  is  fluent  In  Japanese  and 
served  in  tbe  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
during  World  War  n,  is  among  the  minority 
of  lobbyists  who  have  not  entered  the  busi- 
ness through  the  so-called  revolving  door— 
from  a  senior  government  position. 

Mr.  Tanaka.  63,  is  an  elder  statesman  of 
lobbying,  having  represented  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  of  Japan,  the  Ji«>a- 
nese  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Japan  Tire  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion for  nearly  20  years. 

Operating  from  a  suite  of  offices  at  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  about  four  blocks 
from  the  White  House,  his  law  firm.  Tanaka 
Ritger  A  Mlddleton,  employs  a  staff  of  20, 
including  a  macroeconomist.  a  microecono- 
mlst  and  a  political  analyst. 

The  wide  professional  reach  imderscores 
his  view  that  a  lobbyist  is  "reidly  an  educa- 
tor." 

"I  see  my  function  in  explaining  how  the 
political  dynamic  works  In  Washington  to 
the  Japanese  and  the  dynamic  in  Japan  to 
the  Americans  so  that  both  govemmente 
will  deal  with  each  other  less  out  of  igno- 
rance than  imderstanding." 

In  the  present  superheated  atmosphere, 
Mr.  Tanaka  says  it's  coimterproductlve  for  a 
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lobbyist  to  try  to  Influence  government 
trade  decisions. 

"Generally,  I  try  to  stay  out  of  Inter-gov- 
emmental  discussions,"  be  said.  "When 
iiaues  get  freighted  with  so  much  emotion 
and  pcditlcs  a  so-called  lobbyist  is  less  effi- 
cient." 

He  says  be  Is  happleat  doing  nuts-and- 
bolts  legal  woi^  for  Japaneae  companies, 
such  as  Minibea,  which  makes  ball  bearings. 

Minlbea  recently  bought  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Ball  Bearing  Company  of  Peterboro, 
N.H.,  but  faced  possible  antitrust  challenges 
from  the  Justice  Department.  And  the  pur- 
chase caused  some  concern  at  the  Pentagon, 
since  it  was  the  buyer  of  more  than  half  of 
tbe  output  of  New  Hampshire  BaU  Bear- 
ings. 

BCr.  Tanaka  says  he  told  the  authorities 
that  Minibea  would  bring  coet-effecUve 
technology  to  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bear- 
ings, resulUng  in  "a  net  contribution  to  the 
UJS.  defense  mobilization  base  for  tbe  man- 
ufacture of  smaller  sized  precision  bear- 
Inga."  The  sale  went  through. 
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HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

or  TEXAS 
or  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPMCSnTTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1987 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
dudng  legislation  intended  to  effectivety 
remedy  acts  of  labor  violence  which  occur  in 
conjurictton  with  lat>or-management  disputes. 

The  Worl<er  Protection  Act  of  1987  iniple- 
ments  in  part  the  findings  and  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  only  exhaustive  study  of 
labor  union  violence  in  the  United  States— 
"Union  Violence:  The  Record  and  the  Re- 
sponse by  Courts,  Legislatures  and  the 
NLRB,"  by  Armand  J.  Thieblot  Jr..  and 
Thomas  R.  Haggard.  The  study  was  put>iished 
In  1963  by  the  University  of  Pennsytvania's 
Wharton  School.  It  reviews  the  history  of  tabor 
violence  in  America,  and  provides  nunDsrous 
indhndual  case  studies  and  statistical  analyses 
revealing  wtvch  unions  have  been  most  irv 
volved  in  union  violer>ce.  In  addition,  the  study 
compiles  pertinent  court  and  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  [NLRB]  decisions  dealing 
with  labor  violence.  Based  on  its  thorough  re- 
search, ttie  study  makes  several  recommerv 
datk>ns  regarding  specific  steps  that  Congress 
couW  take  to  alleviate  labor  violence  in  this 
country  and  provide  t>etter  protection  for  inno- 
cent workers.  My  bill  would  write  into  law  sev- 
eral of  those  recommendations. 

SiTKe  its  publication,  no  authoritative  work 
has  challenged  the  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Wharton  study.  In  fact,  Ctioice, 
the  journal  of  the  Assodatmn  of  College  and 
Research  Librarians,  placed  the  Wharton 
study  on  its  1983-84  list  of  outstanding  aca- 
demic books.  At  the  same  tinw,  since  its  put>- 
licatnn  there  have  been  numerous  new  in- 
stances of  labor  violence,  and  the  following 
bill  is  intended  to  address  this  prot>lem  that  is 
crying  out  for  an  effective  soiutk>n. 

To  understand  the  environment  to  wliich 
this  legislatkm  is  directed,  the  1985-66  labor 
strife  at  the  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  meatpack- 
ing plant  provkles  an  instructive  example. 
There,  tocai  P-9  of  the  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  [UFCW]  went  on  a  strike  so 
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violent  that  local  law  enforooment  offidais  and 
the  town's  mayor  had  to  can  In  the  Nattonal 
Quanl  on  at  least  two  different  occaatons. 
Last  April,  in  what  the  kKal  police  called  a  rtot 
situation,  17  persons  were  arrested  when 
1,000  UFCW  supporters  from  around  the 
country  ralUed  at  the  Austin,  MN  plant  in  order 
to  shut  down  Hormel.  TTie  riot  situatwn,  ac- 
cording to  tocai  UFCW  offk^ial  James  V. 
Guyette.  was  the  UFCWs  '^way  of  showing 
that  our  strike  against  the  Geo.  A.  Hormel  Co. 
has  not  ended."  During  this  confrorrtatkxi.  tear 
gas  and  mace  were  needed  to  break  up  Vhe 
crowd,  and  several  law  enforcement  officials 
were  injured  by  UFCW  members  who  threw 
rocks  and  hazardous  chenwcals  at  the  offi- 
cers. 

For  purposes  of  understandtoig  the  need  for 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  not  until  4  months  after  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  been  calted  out  did  the 
NLRB  seek  a  court  injunctkm  directed  at 
bringing  the  Hormel  violence  to  a  hatt.  dearly, 
the  NLRB  can  play  a  substantially  greater  role 
in  combating  vnlence  such  as  that  found  in 
the  UFCW-Hormel  situation,  and  the  Worker 
Protectkm  Act  ensures  that  the  NLRB  will  ex- 
ercise its  authority  to  halt  labor  violence  in  a 
timely  manner  and  that  untons  perpetrating 
such  vtoierKe  will  be  penalized. 

Lat>or  unkm  violence  continues  to  be  far 
more  frequent  and  widespread  than  is  popu- 
larly understood  and  perceived.  As  demorv 
strated  by  the  Hormel/ UFCW  example,  con- 
duct that  woukj  be  criminal  in  any  other  corv 
text  is,  for  some  reason,  tolerated  in  the  \abor 
relations  context  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  existing  polKies  of  the  NLRB  have  largely 
negated  any  effective  remedy  against  such 
conduct.  As  one  commentator  wrote  over  20 
years  ago.  "The  tfteory  seems  to  be  that, 
since  vk)lence  is  a  traditional  part  of  labor  dis- 
putes, tradrtton  sanctmns  its  use."  The  IHormel 
strike  violence  demonstrates  that  this  com- 
mentary is  even  more  true  today. 

One  example  of  how  current  Federal  law 
almost  condones  labor  violence  is  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  That  law  was  passed  In  1932 
for  tf>e  purpose  of  preventing  tf>e  courts  from 
favoring  employers  by  granting  injunctive  relief 
that  prevented  legitimate  union  strike  activity. 
The  act  therefore,  Implements  an  important 
national  labor  policy  that  protects  individuals 
and  unions  wtra  withhoM  their  services  be- 
cause of  legitimate  ecorwmic  disputes  with 
their  employers.  What  has  gone  awry,  howev- 
er, is  ttiat  Norris-LaGuardta's  original  intent 
has  been  read  so  broadly  that  H  now  protects 
indivkluals  and  unions  wtw  go  beyond  legiti- 
mate stoike  activity  and  ttveaten  to  or  actually 
engage  in  physKal  vk>lence  to  achieve  their 
goals.  My  bill  is  intended  to  restate  our  nation- 
al labor  polk:y  to  say  that  vtolence  should  not 
be  condoned  because  it  is  being  used  to  fur- 
ther collective  bargakiing  objectives. 

As  amply  demonstrated  by  the  Wharton 
stajdy.  ostensible  protections  against  labor  vio- 
lence already  written  into  Federal  law  have 
proven  to  be  largely  ineffective.  For  example, 
the  Hobbs  Act  whwh  proNbits  extortion  ac- 
companied by  physk»l  vtolence.  has  been 
hekl  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  apply  to  vio- 
lence in  pursuit  of  legitimate  unton  objectives. 
In  the  Enmons  dedskxi,  several  unton  mem- 
bers were  indk^ed  during  a  labor  strike  for 
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firing  high-powered  rifles  at  three  utiWy  com- 
pany transtormers,  draining  the  oi  from  a 
company  transformer,  and  btowing  up  a  trana- 
former  substation  owned  by  the  company— an 
done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Nfm 
wages  and  benefits  for  the  striking  woriwrs. 
The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  firxl  a  vnlafion 
on  the  basis  that  the  Hobbs  Act  was  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  use  of  vtolanoe  in  ob- 
taining legitimate  union  objectives,  such  as 
higher  wages  and  benefits.  Hobbs.  said  the 
Court  only  prohibit  vtolonce  commuted  to 
obtain  illegfumate  objectives. 

In  anottwr  example  showing  the  lack  of 
teeth  in  cunent  Federal  law  to  deal  wMh  labor 
vtolence,  in  1963,  the  Suprama  Court  by  a  5- 
to-4  vote  reversed  a  tower  court  decision  that 
mob  vtolence  against  nonunion  constructton 
woricers  on  a  Texas  jobaite  gave  a  private 
right  action  to  injured  amptoyeei  under  42 
U.S.C.  1965<3),  a  civil  rights  conspiracy  stat- 
ute enacted  in  1871.  Consequently,  the 
Court's  decision  removed  one  of  the  primary 
means  for  emptoyees  subject  to  unton  vto- 
lence to  seek  relief  in  Federai  court  Notably, 
however,  even  the  majority  of  the  Court  in 
Carpenters  versus  Scott  recognized  that  it 
may  have  misinterpreted  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  made  dear  its  willingness  to  en- 
force Federal  statutes  specifically  addressed 
to  economto  and  commercial  confltols  pro- 
scribing injuries  to  persons  and  property. 

Rnally,  and  periiaps  most  significantiy,  the 
Federal  agency  charged  with  maintaining  in- 
dustrial peace  in  America— the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board— has  consistentiy  refused  to 
impose  effective  sanctions  against  labor  vio- 
lence. While  the  Boanj  recognizes  tiiat  unton 
violence  against  individuals  is  HIegal  conduct 
that  vtoiates  section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  the  Board's  findtogs 
often  are  Issued  weeks  or  even  years  after 
the  vtolent  acts  have  senwd  their  intimklating 
purposes.  The  Board  rarely  seeks  injunctive 
relief  to  prevent  unton  violence,  and  Board 
"cease-and-desist"  orders  do  nothing  to 
punish  the  indivkkjal  perpetrators  of  vtolent 
activity.  In  addition,  ttw  Board  seklom  awards 
back  pay  to  those  vMykers  who  stay  away 
from  their  jobs  because  of  unton  intimidation. 

Moreover,  ttie  Board  frequently  has  ordered 
violent  strikers  or  unton  members  retoatated  to 
their  jobs  where  the  emptoyer's  nonvtolent 
unfair  labor  practices  have  provoked  the  em- 
ptoyees to  resort  to  unprotected  vtolent  con- 
duct. In  other  worts,  Boart  remedias  often 
protect  the  violent  indMdual  who  engages  in 
possible  criminal  activity  and  wtK>  tries  to 
apply  his  own  remedy  beyond  the  more  ttian 
adequate  Board  remedies  available  against 
the  emptoyer  wtw  violates  the  act 

The  Board  in  practice  ttius  encourages  a 
vigMante  approach  to  correcting  unfair  labor 
practices.  Remedies  are  rarely  avaiable  to  the 
indMdual  who  suffers  from  violence  related  to 
woritplace  disputes.  Injunctive  relief  is  rarely 
sought  by  the  Board,  and  the  harmed  IndMd- 
ual has  no  recourse  to  seek  relief  on  his  own 
behalf.  Back  pay  awards  are  generally  not 
available  to  those  who  are  ttvaatened  if  they 
attempt  to  peacefully  perform  their  jobs.  Indh 
vkkjais  sektom,  if  ever,  can  obtain  damages 
by  way  of  an  independent  Federal  lawauit 
and  in  any  event  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
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obWn  i«M  agiinit  MMdual  pipabalori. 
•Mn  K  tttay  ad  ouWda  the  uinbrata  of  union 
•MCianolttMlrconducL 

An  importwn  quMlon  that  arisw  whan 
mora  •IfKtiv*  FMwai  rwiMdM  for  Wbor  vto- 
lanoa  Nw*  tMn  prapoMd  in  the  pwl  is 
wtattwr  tta  IMM  is  Iwllv  lalt  to  State  and 
loctf  law  enloreanwnt  ofllcials.  Our  labor 
nrnmomm*  ralaMoni  poMsa,  however,  are 
national  poldae.  TTwy  are  antareed  by  the 
Naloi^  LriMX  RaMona  eoaid  wlich  adn*)- 
ialifs  «w  National  Labor  Reiattons  Act.  a  Fed- 
artf  iaw  that  Congraaa  deaigned  to  preenipt 
oomparaUe  Stale  laws.  Sinoe  the  NiPB  regu- 
lalaa  naarty  rt  a^iects  of  the  coHectiwe  bar- 
Orir*«  rataionahip,  it  maicea  Mtie  sense  that 
violent  conduct  that  occurs  in  labor  dtapules 
should  be  treated  as  having  Ktto  impact  on 
the  outoome  of  thoee  dtaputes. 

Although  ttMre  are  drcumtances  in  which 
Stale  law  may  effectively  remedy  labor  vio- 
lence, the  tact  remains  that  tar  personal  and 
poMcal  reasons,  among  others,  many  State 
law  enforcement  authofitiae  are  hesitant  to  act 
in  labor  vtoisnoo  caaes.  First,  labor  violence 
often  occurs  on  a  scale  and  with  such  intensi- 
ty that  local  enforcement  authorities  are  in- 
doable  of  handkig  it  effectively.  This  may 
reeult  from  a  lack  of  reeouroes,  manpower  or 
aHpaniee  or  from  the  reluctance  of  State  or 
local  polce  to  arreet  indMduals  who  are  on 
strika  In  addWon.  the  police  and  stritung  wo(1(- 
ers  may  both  be  members  of  the  same  union. 
It  is  dev  then  that  Federal  enforcement 
would  therefore  be  more  appropriate. 

If  thie  country  is  to  have  a  national  labor 
policy,  then  thai  poicy  should  encompass  all 
sIgrMcant  aspects  of  the  empioyer-employee- 
unton  relationship.  The  biH  I  am  introducing 
today  would  corract  the  problems  and  injus- 
Ucaa  I  have  dteussed  and  restore  the  admin- 
istrabon  of  the  NLRA  to  its  original  intent 

Tto  prescribe  the  lecitimate  rl(hts  of  l>oth 
employees  and  emidoyen  In  their  relations 
atfeettnc  commerce,  to  provide  orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures  for  preventing  the  in- 
terference by  either  with  the  legitimate 
ri^ts  of  the  other,  [and]  to  protect  the 
rl^ts  of  individual  employees  in  their  rela- 
tions with  labor  organlzaUons. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  STAR 
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ANCE ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 


or  MASaACHDSRTS 
n  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPBSSOrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

%lk.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  am  today  in- 
ttodudng  the  Star  Schools  Program  Asstst- 
anoe  Act.  a  b«  designed  to  help  address  the 
educational  chaHengea  which  face  our  Nation 
through  ttw  uee  of  aOnrcad  teiecommunica- 
tiona  tecfviology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months,  the  issue  of 
making  America  competitive  once  again  in  the 
worid  marketplace  haa  dominated  political 
debate.  A  number  of  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  over  the  past  year 
wliich  wouU  make  our  industries  and  workers 
more  productive  and  competitive  with  their  for- 
eign counterparts.  PresMent  Reagan  has  even 
more  recently  loined  the  effort  with  a  competi- 
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tiveneea  propoaal  of  hia  own.  Each  of  theee 
picipoeali  ia  dHferem,  but  they  do  contain 
some  common  elements  such  as  improve- 
ments in  educatton. 

Any  competitiveness  measure  whteh  is 
pessed  by  the  Congress  this  year  must  con- 
tain a  renewed  commitment  to  quality  educa- 
tton in  America.  Without  significant  improve- 
ments m  the  performance  of  our  young  people 
in  areas  such  as  mathematk»,  science,  com- 
puters, and  foreign  languagea,  our  Natton  has 
fitUe  chance  of  regaining  the  competitive  edge 
it  ortoe  had  in  many  industries. 

Indeed,  concern  over  the  decline  of  educa- 
tional quality  In  America  is  not  something  new. 
With  the  publication  in  1983  of  A  Nation  At 
Risk,  the  report  of  the  Nattonal  Commisston 
on  Excellence  in  Educatton.  the  focus  of  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the  American 
people  was  placed  on  the  crisis  in  our 
scfwols. 

In  1984,  Congress  acted  swiftly  to  address 
this  crisis  by  enacting  the  Educatton  for  Eco- 
nomto  Security  Act  This  legisiatton  recognized 
that  deficiencies  in  math,  sdonce,  computer, 
foreign  language,  and  other  instructton  for 
both  teachers  and  students  was  jeapordizing 
the  ability  of  our  Natton  to  defend  itself  and 
corrpete  in  the  worid  market  The  measure 
authorized  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
kx»l  governments  for  improvements  in  these 
education  areas. 

Despite  this  congresstonal  actton.  our 
Nation  is  still  experiencing  a  serious  lack  of 
achievement  in  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages — in  short  an  "education  defi- 
cit" Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Ameri- 
can students  continue  to  trail  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  math  and  chemistry  achievement 
Our  industries  continue  to  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  engineers  being  generated  by  our  educa- 
tional system.  Our  schools  themselves  are 
having  difficult  times  recnjiting  qualified  teach- 
ers in  the  math  and  science  areas  and  keep- 
ing them. 

Moreover,  many  educattonal  instituttons  and 
scfwols  systems  today  continue  to  lack  the 
resources  necessary  to  make  dramatk:  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  educatton. 

The  legisiatton  I  am  introducing  today  will 
go  a  tong  way  toward  addressing  these  prob- 
lems and  this  lack  of  resources  by  establish- 
ing a  program  of  Federal  grant  assistance  for 
the  devetopment  of  comprehensive  educatton- 
al telecommunteattons  networks. 

These  networi(s  wouto  link  up,  by  means  of 
sateltite  and  other  devKes,  high  schools,  col- 
leges, research  centers,  libraries,  and  industri- 
al worksites,  and  provkle  courses  in  the  areas 
of  matf)ematKS,  science,  computers,  and  for- 
eign languages.  Such  programming  would  be 
in  a  two-way,  interactive  mode,  allowing  stu- 
dents to  commurocate  directly  and  In  real  time 
to  teachers  in  remote  tocatnns. 

Mr.  Spraker,  over  the  past  year,  I  have 
heard  from  many  educattonal  instituttons  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  whfch 
have  already  begun  limited  efforts  in  the  edu- 
cattonal telecommunicattons  area.  These  insti- 
tuttons are  strongly  supportive  of  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  State-  or  New  England-wkle  educa- 
ttonal telecommunk»tions  networit  The  Com- 
monwealth has  already  taken  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection by  establishing  a  State  corporatton 
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charged  with  the  misston  of  developing  a 
statewkle  telecommunteattons  network. 

White  all  achools  will  benefit  from  access  to 
the  Infomiatton  and  programming  made  avai- 
abte  by  educattonal  talecommunk^attona.  mral 
schools  and  school  districts  with  limited  re- 
sources will  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
These  schools,  whfch  simply  cannot  afford  to 
provkto  the  full  range  of  courses  students 
need  and  attract  the  best  teachers  in  all 
fiekls,  will  be  abto  to  offer  their  studente  the 
exparided  educattonal  opportunities  they  need 
to  prepare  for  college  and  the  job  mari(et 

Mr.  Speaker,  educattonal  telecommuraca- 
tions  can  be  the  catalyst  for  a  resurgence  of 
educational  exceitence  in  America.  It  can 
modernize  America's  dassrooms  and  make 
better  use  of  scarce  educational  resources. 

The  Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act 
requires  that  Steles  make  a  significant  kwest- 
ment  in  the  devetopment  of  a  stetewWe  net- 
wort«  plan  whfch  should  involve  the  participa- 
tion of  both  publfc  and  private  educational  in- 
stitutions, local  govemments  and  industry.  The 
Federal  role  would  be  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  the  hardware  and  fadlities  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  networt(.  The  legislation  authorizes 
$100  millton  over  5  years,  with  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion availabte  to  indivtoual  telecommunications 
partnerships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  work  to  make  America 
competitive  again,  nothing  is  more  importart 
to  this  effort  than  the  education  of  our  young 
peopto.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
enactinent  of  the  Star  Schools  Program  As- 
sistarKO  Act 
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A      STRONG      U.S. 
MARINE— AMERICA 
CARE 


MERCHANT 
SHOULD 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOirrH  CAROLINA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1987 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  wefcome  to  Washington,  a  distin- 
guished young  man  fi'om  the  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina,  Franklin  Pringle,  a  sophomore 
at  Choppee  High  School  in  Georgetown,  SC. 
He  has  recentiy  been  named  a  national  finalist 
in  the  52d  Annual  HaroW  Harding  Memorial 
Maritime  Essay  Contest  As  a  result  of  his  fine 
essay  entitted  "A  Strong  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine— America  ShouW  Carol",  FrankHn  has 
won  a  cruise  to  tiavel  from  Tacoma,  WA,  to 
Anchorage,  AK. 

Thanks  to  the  tocal  Georgetown  Propelter 
Qub.  FrankHn  is  abte  to  spend  the  day  here  in 
Washington  with  us  and  see  how  the  Federal 
Government  wortcs.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  text  of  Franklin's  winning 
essay. 

Imagine  our  country  at  war  on  foreign  soil 
with  U.S.  troops  awaiting  shipment  of  the 
goods  necessary  to  successfully  defend 
themselves.  Picture  a  world  where  allies 
cannot  t>e  depended  upon  with  total  certain- 
ty to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Envision  the  results  of  the  destruction  of 
the  delicate  l>alance  of  trade  l)etween  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries  because  we  had  no 
means  of  import  and  export  transportation. 
America  has  experienced  war  on  other  land 


and  we  have  witnessed  recently  the  reluc- 
tance of  our  allies  to  support  us  In  political 
theory.  Trade  between  countries  Is  crucial 
for  economic  and  political  balance.  Tet, 
many  Americans  are  imaware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  events  on  their  lives,  and 
even  less  aware  of  the  role  the  United 
SUtes  Merchant  Marine  plays  in  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  strength. 

America  needs  a  strong  Merchant  Marine 
to  help  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  nation. 
In  time  of  war.  our  government  has  the  au- 
thority to  lease  privately  owned  Merchant 
Marine  ships  to  carry  troops  and  supplies  to 
areas  of  battle.  This  flow  of  necessary  raw 
iwat^riaia  cannot  be  interrupted  If  we  hope 
for  adequate  defense.  The  Merchant  Marine 
helps  us  provide  military  force  when  and 
where  we  need  It.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
military  experts  that,  in  time  of  conflict, 
ninety  percent  of  the  resources  and  supplies 
which  must  l>e  shipped  abroad  will  go  by 
sea.  not  by  air. 

Obvloudy,  our  fleet  must  lie  furnished 
with  modem  technological  equipment.  Our 
vessels  must  t>e  ready  for  action.  If  our  gov- 
ernment, and  we  as  dtlzens.  do  not  support 
our  Merchant  Marine,  we  are  severing  a 
vital  artery  of  our  national  defense. 

Economically,  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  bolsters  domestic  prosperity  by  car- 
rying U.S.  goods  abroad.  Jobs  are  created 
within  out  country  through  the  Merchant 
Marine's  support  of  our  industries.  Factories 
and  corporations  manufacture  more  prod- 
ucte  and  create  more  Jobs  for  many  Ameri- 
can families.  Our  fleet  transporte  medicine, 
food,  dothing  and  provides  agricultural  as- 
sistance to  other  nations  that  are  unable  to 
produce  the  necessary  items  to  keep  the 
country  on  Ite  feet.  In  return,  goods  and 
services  are  provided  to  the  UJ3. 

Today,  however,  our  Merchant  Marine  Is 
facing  an  uncertain  future.  People  forget 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Is  always  there, 
quietly  helping  defend  our  constitution 
whUe  performing  patriotic  duties.  Ameri- 
cans have  grown  lax  and  even  those  who  are 
aware  of  ite  Importance  have  begun  taking 
the  Merchant  Marine's  existence  for  grant- 
ed. A  strong  Merchant  Marine  Is  vital  In 
today's  sodety  to  fight  the  threats  of  war 
that  have  liecome  relatively  commonplace. 
We  must  look  at  the  Merchant  Marine  as  an 
insurance  policy  for  the  United  States;  we 
must  not  allow  It  to  lapse.  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  bring  our  Merchant  Marine  up  to  the 
status  It  should  enjoy.  We  dtlzens  and  our 
government  must  imlt  to  upgrade  the  fleet 
and  honestly  address  its  defldendes. 

Our  present  United  States  flag  fleet  Is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  world's  major  fleets.  These 
ships  have  greater  fuel  consumption  and 
larger  crews.  To  successfully  partldpate  In 
successful  world  trade,  we  need  more  and 
smaller  ships.  Without  them,  the  VS.  abili- 
ty to  compete  In  world  trade  Is  severely  re- 
stricted. 

The  numlwr  of  our  merchant  ships  has 
l>een  depleted.  The  numbers  have  gone  from 
over  1,000  In  1950  to  under  600  In  1981.  Citi- 
zens need  to  l>e  aware  that,  in  time  of  war 
with  our  foremost  potential  enemy,  Russia, 
we  would  be  at  a  crippling  disadvantage. 
The  U.S.S.R.  with  its  advanced  submarine 
fleet  could  easily  destroy  our  Merchant 
Marine  vessels.  Our  American  ships  have 
become  "super  tankers"  and  "Jumlw"  ves- 
sels. Even  though  this  Is  an  advantage  in 
peacetime  "TyMtng  great  amounts  of  goods 
to  l>e  moved  at  one  time,  it  is  to  our  disad- 
vantage In  war.  Vital  supplies  could  l>e  de- 
stroyed by  one  well  placed  torpedo. 

Our  Merchant  Marine  vessels,  due  to  their 
size,  would  be  difficult  to  adapt  militarily. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  over  a  thou- 
sand break-bulk  cargo  ships  whfle  we  can 
field  only  about  300. 

Our  allies  depend  upon  us  and  our  foreign 
trade.  If  our  putldpatlon  in  foreign  trade 
were  halted,  the  resulte  would  be  devaaUt- 
Ing  f  or  us  as  well  as  for  those  who  depend 
upon  us.  Many  would  faD  easy  prey  to  their 
»nmmi»m  or  hsvc  to  rely  upon  aid  from  other 
countries  with  whom  we  are  not  allied,  thus 
lessening  our  number  of  allies.  American 
dtlaens  today  must  be  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  allies  and  easily  they  may  be  lost  or 
turn  against  their  friends.  The  activities  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  therefore,  are  of  vital 
necessity  to  the  United  States  in  maintain- 
ing diplomatic  relaUonships  and  keeping 
aUles. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  strong  aim 
Merchant  Marine.  This  fleet  must  not  l>e 
government  owned  or  inactive  reserve  or 
foreign  flags  vessels.  Our  fleet  must  fly  the 
V&  flag.  l>e  of  adequate  size  and  prepared 
to  serve  In  peacetime  as  well  as  in  time  of 
war.  Personnel  must  l>e  recruited  to  serve  on 
these  ships.  We  need  a  young,  well  trained 
Merchant  Marine  force  who  will  find  life 
time  careers  with  this  group.  The  workforce 
used  to  numl>er  over  60,000;  now  It  is  less 
than  20,000.  In  time  of  need,  someone 
cannot  be  quickly  trained  to  operate  a 
vessel.  Modem  technology  requires  that  the 
people  l>e  highly  skilled  personneL  We  need 
to  make  a  commitment  to  recruiting  and 
training  the  t>est  the  U.S.  has  to  offer.  Our 
Merchant  Marine  vessels  need  to  provide 
safe,  comfortable  homes  and  work  places 
with  good  benefits  and  salaries.  Our  fleet 
can  only  be  as  good  as  those  who  operate  it. 
Our  nation  must  take  other  steps  to 
ensure  the  growth  and  survival  of  our  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  The  fleet  is  a  front- 
ruimer  In  world  trade,  but  It  needs  more 
cargo  to  carry.  One  solution  would  l>e  give  a 
tax  break  to  U.S.  shippers  who  use  the  Mer- 
chant Bfarine  ships.  Unfortunately,  many 
U.S.  shippers  do  not  use  our  flag  ships  even 
when  the  freight  rates  are  equal.  Having  a 
tax  credit  of  some  sort  would  give  these 
shippers  the  Incentive  to  use  our  fleet. 

Another  measure  which  could  be  taken  to 
increase  our  Merchant  Marine  cargo  would 
be  to  focus  on  the  U.S.  exports  of  coal.  We 
have  an  enormous  supply  which  should  give 
us  some  shipping  leverage.  If  more  coal 
transport  were  given  to  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  United  States  would  be  In  a 
better  position  economically. 

The  fate  of  our  Merchant  Marine  ulti- 
mately rests  with  our  government.  Some 
viable  plan  must  be  started  to  build  up  our 
merchant  fleet.  To  allow  our  fleet  to  decline 
Is  to  atMndon  economic  prosperity  and  a 
sense  of  national  security.  None  of  us  wante 
to  hear,  "America,  your  Insurance  has  been 
csnoeled." 


REV.  BCSGR.  GEORGE  A. 
MAN  CELEBRATES  50 
OP  ORDINA-nON 


O'GOR- 
YEARS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormw  JKBsrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  an 
outstanding  servant  of  God  and  man.  Rev. 
Msgr.  George  A.  O'Gorman  will  ceietKate  his 
50th  year  of  ordination  as  a  Roman  CathoKc 
priest 
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Becauae  of  Monaignor  aGorman'a  oommu- 
r^  sen^fce  during  the  years  of  war  and  paaca 
America  haa  been  involvad  ia  a  taatimonlal 
dtoner  in  his  honor  is  being  tendered  on  Sat- 
urday, May  16,  1987,  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Schual- 
zen  Part(,  North  Bergen,  NJ. 

Helen  Gonyou,  Ruth  Mataah,  and  Janet 
Benzoni  are  members  of  the  dinner  commlttaa 
that  have  invited  archbishop  of  Nawartt.  Theo- 
dore McCantok  and  archbiahop  amsritua  of 
NewwK  Peter  L  Gerity  and  Magr.  Franklyn 
Casate,  as  wen  as  relativea  and  oomnajnWy 
groupa.  In  addition,  Monaignor  O'Gorman  wM 
be  given  a  special  sakJte  by  velerana'  groupa 
for  his  sennce  as  a  chaptain  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
having  retired  with  the  rank  of  cotonal  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  )ust  a  few  years  ago. 
Bom  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  Monsignor  O'Gor- 
man was  ordained  into  the  priesthood  on  May 
22,  1937,  after  his  education  at  Seton  Hafl 
University  and  Immaculate  Conception  Semi- 
nary, two  great  instituttons  of  higher  teaming 
in  the  Garden  Stele.  After  his  ordtoatton  he 
was  aasigned  to  St  Brigkl's  Pariah  in  North 
Bergen  where  he  also  senwd  aa  chaplain  for 
the  township  polfce  and  fire  departmenta. 

When  Worid  War  II  came  upon  ua,  Monai- 
gnor O'Gorman  answered  the  call  and  ertlist- 
ed  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  chaplain.  Because  of 
his  ti«mendous  courage  and  leadership  on 
the  fietos  of  battte,  Monaignor  O'Gorman 
earned  the  nfckname  of  "Beachhead"  O'Gor- 
man. His  involventent  in  the  invasions  of  l-eyte 
and  Okirurwa  earned  him  five  batUe  stars. 
After  his  release  as  a  major  in  1946,  Monsi- 
grxx  O'Gorman  continued  to  sewe  New 
Jersey  and  his  Nation  as  a  chaptein  in  the 
Army  Reserves  until  his  retirement 

In  1946,  Monsignor  O'Gonnan  resumed  his 
religious  duties  at  All  Saints  Pariah  in  Jersey 
City  where  he  remained  until  1963.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  late  Archbishop  Thomas  A 
Boland  assigned  Monsignor  O'Gomwn  to 
North  Bergen  to  ered  a  church  and  found  the 
parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima. 

Over  tfw  years.  Monsignor  O'Gorman  has 
sen^  with  distinction  on  the  military  staff  of 
two  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  as  Stele  Cha- 
plin of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  modera- 
tor for  the  South  Hudson  and  North  Hudson 
Coundis  of  Catholfc  Men,  a  member  of  the 
planning  board  of  f^orth  Bergen,  and  as  Cha- 
plin of  Pope  John  XXIIl  Kni^  of  Cokimbua. 
Monsignor  O'Gorman  waa  alao  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Military  Ordtoata— to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Terrance 
Cardinal  Cooke— a  member  of  ttie  U.S.  Courv 
dl  on  Aging,  Washington,  DC,  and  a  member 
of  the  Edward  McDowell  Post  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  North  Bergen,  NJ.  He  was  atoo 
appointed  to  the  Bulking  and  Site  Committee 
of  the  archdtocese  of  Newark  by  Archbiahop 
Emerihjs  Peter  L  Gerety. 

On  May  21, 1986,  he  was  made  a  pretete  of 
honor  of  His  Holiness  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Newartt,  NJ.  Monaignor  O'Gor- 
man resides  at  the  St  John  Vianney  resi- 
dence for  retired  prieste  in  Ruttierford.  NJ. 
Monsignor  O'Gonnan  continues  to  help  «^  at 
various  parishes  in  ttw  dtocese  when  needed. 
Monsignor  O'Gomwn's  sister,  Mrs.  Kent* 
SkMe,  resWes  in  Westerty,  Rl.  His  nephew 
John  lives  in  Grand  Island.   NE.  and  his 
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fwplww  WMhii  rMidM  In  Columbus,  OH,  wW) 
Mm  wlte,  PMonwniL 

MoMlBnor  (yQofnwn**  Ita  wrork  echoes  the 
words  of  Hh  llolneM.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
wttsn  he  vWM  PWI«ds»W  on  October  4, 
1979.  and  said  In  his  homly  to  those  priests  in 


The  pftesUMWd  Is  not  resDy  s  task  whkdi 
bM  bean  •in*tr^  It  ia  a  vocation,  to  be 
taaard  again  and  acataL  To  hear  thia  call  and 
to  rapond  leneroualy  to  what  this  call  en- 
tans  Is  a  task  for  each  priest 

Monsignor  OOonnen's  career  enenyllfies: 
'Tu  es  saoerdoe  in  eetemum— priesthood  is 
torsMT."  We  do  not  return  the  gW  once  given. 
K  cannot  be  that  Qod  who  gave  the  inipulae 
to  say  yee  now  wishes  to  hear  na 

Aoooning  to  Helen  Gonyou.  past  New 
Jsney  president  of  the  Ladtos'  Auxlary  of  the 
Velsrwis  of  Forsign  Wsrs,  and  a  member  of 


Thla  year  durlns  the  SOOtb  annlveraary  of 
tlw  Cooatttutloo  of  the  United  States  this 
colden  anntveraary  celebration  of  Monal- 
gnor  COonnan's  onUnatlon  Is  extra  signifi- 
cant. HIa  entire  life  has  lieen  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  of  spirit  and  religiaii  and  op- 
portmiity  whl^  our  forefathers  outlined  so 
carefully  In  the  priceleas  document  which  Is 
the  envy  of  the  entire  worid. 

Let  us  not  rest  all  our  hopes  on  parch- 
ment and  on  paper.  Let  ua  strive  to  bufld 
peace,  a  deaire  for  peace,  a  willingness  to 
work  for  peace,  hi  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
an  our  people.  I  bdieve  that  we  can.  I  l>e- 
lieve  the  proUema  of  human  destiny  are  not 
beyoiid  the  reach  of  human  tieings. 

Monsignor  O'Gorman  has  been  a  leader  alt 
Na  Me.  leadbig  his  relgious  flock,  leading  the 
community  in  all  causes  just,  tending  to  and 
leadhig  the  men  wtw  served  him  In  battle. 
Thoee  wtw  were  with  him  in  the  dark  days  of 
WorU  War  II  speak  of  his  tremendous  stami- 
na, faith  arxl  courage. 

Orw  former  serviceman  quoted  the  foltow- 
ing  in  describing  "Beachhead"  O'Gorman's 
combat  leadership,  a  statement  often  ex- 
pressed by  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 

Without  IwlittUng  the  courage  for  which 
men  have  died,  we  should  not  forget  those 
acts  of  courage  for  whldi  men  have  lived. 

Monsignor  O'Qorman's  life  shouM  Inspire  ail 
of  us  wtio  must  be  reminded  tttat  the  cost  of 
Iroodom  has  always  been  expensive.  Monsi- 
gnor O'Gorman's  ife  echoes  these  words: 

For  of  those  to  whom  much  Is  given,  much 
Is  reQuired.  And  when  at  some  future  date 
the  high  court  of  history  sits  in  Judgment 
on  each  of  ua.  recording  whether  in  our 
lirief  span  of  servioe  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  state,  our  success  or  failure. 
In  whatever  office  we  hold.  wHl  be  measured 
by  the  answers  to  four  questions:  First,  were 
we  truly  men  of  courage?  Second,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Judgment?  Third,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Integrity?  Finally,  were  we 
truly  men  of  dedication? 

Monsignor  O'Gormen's  life  befits  the  Octo- 
ber 6  meesage  delvered  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
wfien  speaking  about  our  Natkxi  and  the 
people  wlK>  made  it  great  and  what  we  staiKl 
for 

It  la  also  a  country  marked  by  deep  vener- 
ation for  these  values  without  which  no  so- 
ciety can  proaper  love  of  freedom,  cultural 
creativity,  and  the  conviction  that  common 
endeavors  for  the  good  of  society  must  l>e 
guided  by  a  true  moral  sense.  My  own  spirit- 
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ual  and  religious  mission  impels  me  to  l>e 
the  meesenger  of  peace  and  lirotherhood. 
and  to  witness  the  true  greatness  of  every 
human  person.  This  greatness  derives  from 
the  love  of  Qod.  who  created  us  in  his  own 
likeness  and  gave  us  an  eternal  destiny.  It  Is 
in  this  dignity  of  the  human  person  that  I 
see  the  nw^^'"g  of  history,  and  that  I  And 
the  principle  that  gives  sense  to  the  role 
which  every  human  l>eing  has  to  assume  for 
his  or  her  own  advancement  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  society  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs.  It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I 
great  in  you  the  whole  American  people,  a 
people  that  iMues  Its  whole  concept  of  life 
on  spiritual  and  moral  values,  on  a  deep  reli- 
gious sense,  on  respect  for  duty  and  on  gen- 
erosity in  the  service  of  humanity— noble 
traits  which  are  embodied  in  a  particular 
way  in  the  nation's  capital,  with  its  monu- 
ments dedicated  to  such  outstanding  nation- 
al figures  as  George  Washington.  Abraham 
Uncoln  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  am  certain  ttiat  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  in 
this  salute  to  Msgr.  George  A.  O'Gorman— a 
great  priest— a  great  American. 
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HAS  FAIR  TREATMENT  DIED 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

onfABTUun) 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago, 
s  former  Member  of  this  body  was  yet  again 
made  Vne  object  of  unusual  and,  to  my  mind 
unjustified,  special  handling  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  JustKO. 

I  do  not  know  former  Congressman  Hansen, 
but  I  do  know  the  misuse  of  power  when  I  see 
it  A  column  by  Jack  Anderson  and  Joseph 
Spear,  wtuch  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  11,  summarizes  some  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  the  case.  Since  the  column 
was  published  Hansen  has  been  sent  back  to 
serve  6  more  morrths  in  a  Federal  prison.  That 
will  make  a  total  of  more  than  a  year  in  prison. 
Rapists  and  arsonists  have  done  better.  I 
attach  the  column.  It  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. 

Harskm 's  Troubling  TRZAiiixirr 
[By  Jack  Anderson  and  Joseph  Spear) 

The  coarse  treatment  of  former  represent- 
ative Qeorge  Hansen  (R-Idaho),  a  big,  bum- 
bling l>ear  of  a  man,  has  backfired  on  feder- 
al prison  and  parole  authorities. 

We  have  I>een  covering  Hansen's  uncon- 
ventional career  for  more  than  a  decade, 
sometimes  exposing  his  antics,  sometimes 
defending  his  courage,  as  he  has  barged 
from  one  scrape  to  another.  He  tias  rarely 
marched  in  step  with  his  former  colleagues 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  he  Is  no  miscreant.  At  6- 
foot-6,  he  is  a  genial  giant  who  eventually 
thuml>ed  his  nose  at  something  bigger  then 
he  was.  and  he  paid  the  price  with  a  prison 
term. 

Now  the  federal  authorities  seem  intent 
on  breaking  his  spirit,  and  they  have  gone 
too  far.  Indeed,  the  public  should  be  ponder- 
ing a  iMsic  question:  If  a  public  figiire  who 
commands  the  attention  of  the  press  can  be 
bullied  by  the  authorities,  what  happens  to 
the  ordinary  individual  who  enters  the 
system  without  cachet? 

Hansen  got  embroiled  in  his  current  pre- 
dicament by  failing  to  list  some  of  his  wife's 


financial  transactions  on  congressional  dis- 
closure forms.  Others  have  committed  simi- 
lar trespaases— former  vice  presidential  can- 
didate Oeraldine  A.  Ferraro,  to  name  only 
one.  But  Hansen  had  apparently  antago- 
nized too  many  important  officials.  He  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted  in  1M4  and  served 
six  months  before  being  paroled  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Hansen  sold  his  home  and  automobile  to 
pay  his  $40,000  fine.  When  he  signed  his 
parole  papers,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  standard  travel  restrictions  and 
financial  reporting  requirements  and  would 
formally  apply  for  a  waiver.  To  sustain  him- 
self, meanwhile,  he  would  continue  his  pro- 
fession as  a  lecturer  and  consultant.  He 
thereafter  provided  his  parole  officer  with  a 
detaOed  schedule  of  his  activities. 

Hansen's  request  for  exemptions  from 
normal  parole  conditions  was  still  pending 
on  April  IS.  Yet  without  being  presented 
with  a  warrant,  he  was  seized  by  federal 
T«T«h»i»  in  Omaha.  Consider  some  subse- 
quent events: 

The  t«Miihni«  yanked  Hansen's  arms 
l)ehlnd  him  and  handcuffed  him.  After  a 
day  in  a  county  Jail,  he  was  put  abroad  a 
rented  Learjet  and  whisked  to  the  Washing- 
ton suburbs  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Hansen  was  booked  into  the  Alexandria 
city  Jail  under  a  fake  name.  "Frederick 
Smith."  This  was  done,  said  n.S.  Marshal 
Roger  Ray,  "to  avoid  a  lot  of  media  atten- 
tion at  that  time  and  to  get  him  back 
safely." 

Neither  Hansen's  wife  nor  his  attorney 
was  notified  of  his  whereabouts.  It  was  only 
after  the  press  tracked  Hansen  down  and 
began  asking  questions,  he  said,  that  his 
wife  leained  where  he  was  and  the  marshals 
began  allowing  him  to  use  the  telephone. 

According  to  Hansen,  his  first  hours  in  Jail 
were  spent  in  a  darlc.  dank  basement  cell. 

When  35  of  Hansen's  congressional 
friends  complained  alx>ut  his  treatment,  he 
was  granted  a  meeting  with  a  Justice  De- 
partment official.  Hansen  was  taken  to  the 
meeting  in  the  Alexandria  federal  court- 
house bound  in  handcuffs,  chains  and  irons. 

Fy>otnote:  A  n.S.  Marshal  spokesman 
maintained  that  Hansen  has  "been  treated 
Just  like  everyone  else  that  has  a  parole  vio- 
lation." That's  troubling. 


JAPAN.  INC. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

7\iesday,  May  12, 1987 
Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  attentnn  of  my  colleagues  the  nature  of 
the  huge  Japanese  investment  recently  expe- 
rienced in  the  United  States.  While  few  dis- 
pute that  this  has  been  a  good  deal  for  nearty 
everybody  involved— American  workers,  sup- 
pliers, and  the  State  and  Federal  Goverrv 
ments— there  is  a  dariter  skle  to  the  invest- 
ment 

Chkngo  Tribune  reporter  Robert  Keams,  in 
a  recent  series  of  artnles  on  this  devetop- 
ment  argues  that  there  is  mounting  evkience 
to  suggest  the  Japanese  firms  investing  here 
have  created  an  "economy  within  an  econo- 
my." Instead  of  utilizing  American  suppliers, 
constructkxi  groups,  and  distributors,  these  in- 
vesting companies  have  relied  almost  exdu- 
sivety  on  Japanese  or  Japanese-controlled 
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firms  to  help  manage  the  capitalizatkin.  con- 
structkxi, and  maintenartce  of  tfteir  plants  and 
factoriea. 

Taking  Japan'a  Investment  in  "auto  aNey" 
aa  an  example,  the  eight  mklwestem  auto 
plants  wttich  stretch  north  from  Mazda  in  Flat 
Rock,  Ml,  south  to  Mitsubishi  Diamond-Star 
Motors  in  Btoomington,  IL,  Keama  relates  that 
the  Japaneae  inveetmem  strategy  In  the 
United  States  is  much  more  planned  and  co- 
ordinated than  most  Americans  realize: 

At  the  start,  Japaneae  imports  flood  an  in- 
dustry, gaining  market  share  at  the  lower 
end  with  less-expensive  products.  Once  suc- 
cessful market  penetration  Is  achieved.  Jap- 
anese firms  move  up  to  more  profitable 
products,  such  as  custom-designed  computer 
chips  or  the  four-door  Toyota  Camrys  that 
wHl  be  made  in  Georgetown  (KY),  with  a 
iMtae  price  of  $10,648.  Soon  the  weakened 
UjS.  industry  asks  for  government  protec- 
tion, and.  as  with  autos  and  chipa,  frequent- 
ly gets  it  The  Japanese,  fearing  that  their 
access  to  the  UJS.  market  will  l>e  cut  off  or 
responding  to  UJS.  invitations  to  invest  here, 
set  up  factories  here  or  go  into  Joint  ven- 
tures. Often,  the  U.S.  industries  have  l>een 
so  weakened  by  the  Japanese  competition, 
as  was  the  case  with  television  makers  and 
chip  producers,  that  they  can  be  Iwught  rel- 
atively cheaply.  The  recent  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt by  Fujitsu  Ltd.  to  take  over  Falrchild 
Semiconductors  Corp.  is  an  example. 

The  J^>anese  investment  comes  here  with 
some  built-in  advantages.  First  unlike  VS. 
firms,  which  concentrated  abroad  on  plants 
and  acquisitions,  J^wnese  investment  in 
the  n.S.  so  far  has  centered  more  on  distri- 
bution ouUets  and  financial  services  to  aid 
sales  of  Japanese  exports.  This  distribution 
market  gives  the  new  Japanese  firm  ready 
access  to  a  market  for  its  UJ3.-produced 
goods.  *  *  *  Second,  by  the  time  a  Japanese 
firm  invests  in  an  American  industry,  its  ex- 
ports will  usually  have  battered  that  indus- 
try to  the  point  that  labor  costs  are  on  the 
way  down.  The  United  Auto  Workers  have 
made  concessions  to  Jiujanese  investors. 
Third,  the  major  Japanese  investor,  be  they 
manufacturers  or  twnks.  tend  to  move  in 
packs.  If  there's  a  Hitachi  or  a  Nippon  in- 
vesting in  a  sector  of  the  n.S.  ectmomy,  a 
Mitsubistii  won't  be  far  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  this  country  means  jobs  for  Anierican 
workers  and  at  least  some  business  for  Ameri- 
can suppliers,  but  we  must  t>e  careful  to  rec- 
ognize the  nature  of  the  investnwnt  for  what  it 
is  turning  out  to  be:  the  same  ctosed-door 
poiKy  American  suppliers  and  producers  face 
in  Japan.  This  is  not  ttie  only  problem  with  the 
Increased  investments.  By  1990,  auto  industry 
analysts  predict  tfiat  Japaneee  carmakers  in 
this  country  will  be  able  to  buikj  1.5  mJiKon  to 
2  millkjn  cars,  a  devetopment  titat  will  shut 
down  U.S.  capacity  and  devastate  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry.  While  many  States 
have  aggressively  cultivated  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  car  factories  and  other  irxkistrial  ven- 
tures with  development  \oar»  and  other  finan- 
cial assistance,  I  am  not  convinced  that  ttiey 
are  fully  aware  of  the  impact  this  added  ca- 
pacity will  have  some  years  down  the  road  on 
our  already  seriously  eroded  manufacturing 
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GARY  HARTS  PALL  PROM 
GRACE  LEAVES  A  TANGLE  OP 
QUESTIONS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

ornmuirA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  listen  to  the  dis- 
turbing eloquence  of  Indianapolis  Star  cdunt- 
nist  Patick  J.  Traub. 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  May  10, 1987] 

Oakt  Hakt's  Fall  Fkom  Obacx  Ixavcs  a 
Taiku  op  Qnasnoirs 

(By  Patrick  J.  Traub) 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  reporting  on 
camiMigns,  politicians  and  public  office 
holders  changed  last  week— a  change  that 
will  take  the  media,  politicians,  readers  and 
voters  years  to  figure  out. 

The  Miami  Heraid.  acting  on  a  tip  and 
Oary  Hart's  challenge,  followed  him  and 
friends  during  a  weekend  of  activity  in 
Washington.  Hart's  wife  was  in  Denver  and 
two  of  the  three  friends  were  women. 

Even  though  the  reporters  failed  to  do 
their  Jobs  adequately,  the  newspaper  report- 
ed that  Hart  had  spent  the  night  with  the 
woman.  It  was  left  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine what  "spent  the  night"  means.  Pre- 
siunably  it  is  close  to  what  the  Rolling 
Stones  had  in  mind  15  years  ago  in  their 
song  Let'*  Spend  The  Niaht  Together. 

The  inadequate  reporting  Job  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  a 
public  official  as  they  relate  to  his  or  her 
marriage  vows  are  clearly  fair  game. 

The  issue  of  when  to  report  extra-marital 
sexual  activity  by  public  officials  has  t>een 
detwted  in  and  by  the  media  for  decades. 
The  usual  standard  has  been  that  if  the  ac- 
tivity can  be  tied  to  the  official's  public 
service,  then  it  should  l>e  reported.  "Simple" 
violations  of  marriage  vows,  clearly  unrelat- 
ed to  public  funds  or  activity,  were  consid- 
ered to  l>e  non-public  activity.  Let  he  or  she 
who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone,  was 
the  general  view. 

However,  media  detiate  over  adultery  has 
increased  in  recent  weeks.  Nevotweek  devot- 
ed a  full  page  to  the  discussion.  BotUm 
Globe  columnist  Ellen  Goodman  has  written 
that  the  media  should  l>e  as  forthcoming  on 
the  reporting  of  extra-marital  sexual  activi- 
ty as  it  is  on  Issue  positions. 

Goodman,  writing  only  of  the  "male 
public  servant,"  argues  that  reporting  on 
"womanlidng"  reveals  "something  about  a 
man's  capacity  for  deception,  vulnerability 
to  exposure  (and)  fascination  with  risk- 
taking."  Evidently,  Goodman  fears  only 
male  messing-around,  as  she  uses  only  male 
pronouns.  She  does  credit,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, the  emerging  female  influence  on 
public  service  as  the  reason  for  the  change. 

Knowing  how  inane  candidates  and  cam- 
paigns can  be,  I  predict  the  "come  clean" 
issue  of  1988  will  l>e  sworn  statements  from 
candidates  pledging  they  have  never  en- 
gaged in  an  adulterous  act 

But.  how  will  the  media  react?  How  do  we 
report  this? 

Obviously  we  must  do  l>etter  Jolie  than  the 
Miami  Herald.  But.  Is  simply  covering  all 
the  exits  all  the  time  sufficient?  Apart- 
ments, motels  and  homes  are  not  the  only 
places  to  watch,  for  example.  And  is  simply 
being  alone  with  a  memlwr  of  the  opposite 
sex  for  a  period  of  time,  without  one's 
spouse  or  another  person  present,  sufficient 
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evidence  of  adultery  or  "a  capacity  for 
deceit?" 

What  happens  to  the  ever  taiereasing 
numt>er  of  female  staffers  for  male  candi- 
dates? There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at 
least  for  the  near  future,  candidates  will 
continue  to  be  predranlnantly  male.  Can  a 
candidate  for  puldic  office  risk  having  a 
close  adviser  who  Is  a  meml>er  of  tlie  oppo- 
site sex,  who  travels  with  the  candidate, 
who  stays  overnight  near  the  candidat^f.  or 
spends  long  hours  alone  with  the  candidate? 

Since  the  Miami  Herald  has  a  r^Mrtlng 
"first"  In  accusing  a  man  of  sinning,  the 
pressure  will  be  on  to  t>e  the  first  to  report  a 
woman's  sin.  That  affects  male  staffers  of 
female  candidates. 

Since  the  violation  is  one  of  the  marriage 
vow— taken  as  solemnly  and  l>efore  an  Al- 
mighty Just  as  the  vow  of  public  office— 
what  about  divorce?  Is  that  not  the  ultimate 
violation  of  the  vow?  Or  separation? 

And  how  does  the  media  react  to  marital 
situations  where  such  activity  Is  accepted 
and  condoned?  Not  all  voters  would  accept 
that,  but  those  who  took  the  vows  apparent- 
ly do. 

How  far  back  does  the  media  go?  Are  pre- 
vious acts  of  infidelity— assuming  the  part- 
ner has  changed— forgiven  and  we  will  only 
chase  "new"  acts?  Is  it  Just  a  violation  of 
marriage  that  is  newsworthy?  Is  it  fair  to 
report  on  married  candidates  differently 
than  single  candidates?  Some  Americans 
still  twlleve  sexual  activity  outside  marriage 
IsimmoraL 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  position  in  history 
will  iu>t  change  because  of  his  long-standing 
affair:  Ronald  Reagan  has  never  been  called 
on  to  explain  the  seven-month  pregnancy 
Nancy  had  following  their  marriage  on 
March  4. 1952.  and  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Patricia,  on  C>ct.  21.  Should  he  be? 

Should  such  reporting  be  limited  to  presi- 
dential candidates?  What  atwut  state  offi- 
cials, or  state  legl^tors.  or  local  officials,  or 
simple  pul>llc  servants  like  policemen  and 
housing  inspectors? 

Reporters  are  not  puldic  servants.  We  can 
neither  raise  your  taxes  nor  send  your  chil- 
dren to  Central  America  to  die.  But  the 
bond  of  trust  between  reporters  and  readers 
is  similar  to  the  bond  between  officeholders 
and  the  public.  Can  a  media  outiet  risk  dam- 
aging its  public  image  by  assigning  reporters 
to  unveil  a  philandering  politician  when  the 
reporters  themselves  are,  or  have  t>een.  phi- 
landerers? 

A  lot  of  questions.  Without  many  answers. 
As  Hart  said  Friday,  "The  American  people 
decide  what  qualities  are  important  to 
govern  this  country  in  the  national  interest. 

"And  they  haven't  been  heard  from  yet" 


"PEAR  CAN  BE  TOUR  BEST 
PRIEND" 
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Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attentnn  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
k>wing  artkrie  deecribing  the  herok:  tenacity 
displayed  by  American  senhcemen  who  were 
subjected  to  unimaginable  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 
These  men.  of  whom  we  are  so  proud,  went 
to  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  all  Anwricans  and  for 
ttiat  we  are  forever  indebted.  To  them,  ttte 
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"Tttui  Cmi  Bb  Tom  Bmt  Fum" 

(By  Bank  Whtttemore) 

In  Aptfi  ISer.  ezwUy  two  decadw  MO. 
tutor  Leo  TUuiiiiioi  of  South  Dakota,  an 
Air  Voroe  fltfitar  pflot.  vaa  ihot  down  over 
North  Vletoam.  Be  waa  captured  and  taken 
to  a  fortraarifke  complex  caDed  Boa  Lo 
Fitan.  nlfl«m«'"«^  the  "Baool  BOton."  For 
the  next  riz  yeart.  TlMnneoi  endured  beat' 
Inp.  torture  and  tone  perlodi  of  taolatkm. 
But  he  and  the  other  priaonert  not  only 
■tnwtfed  aa  indtrtdnala:  they  alw  waged  a 
prtmtte.  peycholodcal  war  at  a  group 
■fOliMt  their  capton.  Although  many  of 
%hrtr  fdlow  «""»«*^  died,  the  mirvivon 
emerced  vtetorlooa. 

About  MOO  Americana  in  Vietnam  were 
Itoted  aa  prieonen  of  war  or  mlaatng  In 
■etlon.  but  fewer  than  900  returned  altve. 
Amooc  them  were  Leo  Thmencae  and  other 
"haid-oore  reaiaten"  from  tawide  the  North 
Vletnamaae  mleoo  lyitem,  lome  of  whom 
had  been  there  for  elicit  yean.  Releaaed  to- 
lether  In  197S  after  the  war'e  end,  they 
went  home  to  a  country  that  wae  in  no 
mood  to  learn  about,  much  leae  celebrate, 
their  courage  and  heroim.  Although  Tbore- 
neae  (by  then  a  colonel)  received  the  Medal 
of  Bonor.  he  and  the  other  former  POWs 
were  virtually  ignored. 

From  19T4  on.  however,  they  were  aware 
of  the  director  Uonel  Chetwynd's  eff orU  to 
make  a  realistic  movie  about  their  experi- 
encw.  In  fact,  more  than  100  survtvore  of 
BOa  Lo  Prleon  contributed  Inf  ormatlcm  for 
the  aeript;  and  laat  fall,  when  Chetwynd  fi- 
nally began  shooting  Hu  Hanoi  HUton  in 
Los  *"g»i—  a  few  doaen  of  the  former  pris- 
oners came  to  the  set  to  coach  the  actors. 
For  the  Job  of  overall  "technical  adviser." 
who  would  insure  accuracy,  they  unanl- 
mouaiy  recommended  Leo  Thorsness. 

"I  Jumped  at  the  diance,"  he  says.  "If  you 
take  evnything  that  most  Americans  know 
about  Vietnam,  our  story  is  stUl  the  missing 
irieee.  Bow  did  we  survive,  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year?  Well.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Rambo-type  heroics.  Nor  were  we  le- 
thargie.  the  way  POWs  are  so  often  depict- 
ed. The  reality  was  very  different" 

Thocaneas,  now  SS.  doesn't  even  remotely 
>tT«mhi>  a  Bollywood  hero— like  celluloid 
"tough  guys"  Sylvester  Stallone,  cnint 
Eastwood  and  Chuck  Norrls.  But  he  is  a  real 
hero,  and  he  knows  the  meaning  of  courage 
as  well  as  any  man  alive.  Although  his 
shooktfr  blades  were  separated,  and  he  was 
"bent  in  half  and  then  hung  from  a  celling 
by  the  ankles,  he  continued  to  resist  his  cap- 
tors' '*"^«~««  that  he  make  public  state- 
ments igtifTf*  the  war. 

"I  found  out."  he  says,  "that  it's  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  be  brave  while  strapped  in  the 
codqrit  of  a  plane  S  mOes  high,  where 
you've  got  arane  control,  than  to  be  stripped 
of  your  clothes  In  a  room  alone  and  tortured 
whOe  nobody  else  knows  you're  alive.  That's 
when  It's  tough  to  be  brave." 

One  aspect  of  the  story  that  is  reflected  in 
the  movie  Is  the  effect  of  "peace  delega- 
tlona"  to  Banol  during  the  last  few  years  of 
the  war.  There  are  portraits  modeled  after 
peace  activists  such  as  the  actress  Jane 
Fonda  and  her  husband  Tom  Hayden.  The 
two  have  been  challenged  by  tanner  POWa 
for  stating  publldy.  after  a  visit  to  the 
Hanoi  Bflton.  that  the  American  captives 

were  being  weD  treated. 
"When  the  delegations  came."  Thorsness 

recalls,  "we  were  forced  by  the  Vietnamese 
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to  memoriae  answers  to  the  questions  we'd 
be  asked.  They  would  'bend'  us.  And  either 
you  lient'  or  you  died.  One  time  they  bru- 
taUaed  me  so  badly,  in  the  face  and  arms, 
t^^t  they  became  too  embarrassed  to  put 
me  before  a  ddegatloiL 

"I  think  those  who  came  to  Banol  were 
ready  to  believe  whatever  they  were  told  or 
shown.  They  weren't  objective  to  begin 
with.  And  they  were  manipulated.  I've  for- 
given everybody.  It  stai  bothers  me.  though, 
that  Jane  Fonda  has  never  admitted  that 
maybe  some  of  the  things  that  she  said  were 
wrong.  She  has  never  apologlaed." 

John  MK?*'",  now  a  VS.  Senator,  was  one 
of  the  American  prisoners  when  Fonda 
made  her  visit  to  Banol  in  1972.  Senator 
McCain  (R.,  Aria.)  recalls  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  meet  with  an  unnamed  actress  who 
was  "working  for  peace"  and  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  with  her.  When  he  refused,  he 
was  put  into  a  S-by-3-foot  cell  for  four 
months.  Although  McCain  says  that  he  has 
put  those  years  behind  him.  he  agrees  that 
^mda  stai  owes  the  POWs  an  apology  for 
«^Hng  them  "liars,  and  hypocrites"  while 
declaring  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
their  mistreatment  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  didn't  help  our  morale,"  he  says. 

Even  though  Jane  Fonda's  intentions 
might  have  been  of  "the  highest  order." 
Uonel  cmetwynd  says,  "she  should  have 
known  that  you  don't  go  into  a  close  society 
and  accomplish  anything  other  than  what 
they  want  from  you." 

During  the  first  three  years  that  Thors- 
ness was  in  the  prison  system,  the  attrition 
rate  by  death  was  very  high.  By  the  start  of 
the  1970s,  he  was  among  the  350  men  who 
had  survived  by  resisting  and  "breaking" 
only  under  torture.  In  1972,  however,  more 
"shootdowDs"  Joined  them;  and  these 
younger  men  inevitably  brought  a  new  atti- 
tude. 

"Scnne  guys  had  been  on  college  campuses 
in  the  19608  when  we  had  been  prisoners," 
Thorsness  says.  "They  were  not  hard-core 
resisters.  They  said,  'Why  in  the  world 
should  we  be  tortured  to  say  things  that  ev- 
erybody in  the  SUtea  is  already  saying?' 
They  knew  what  the  story  was  baclt  home. 
"So  we  told  them.  'Okay,  but  you  can't 
criticise  our  government  without  taking 
some  physical  abuse  first  Then.  If  you  feel 
you're  about  to  lose  your  ability  to  stay  ra- 
tional, you  can  start  saying  things  to  them.' 
Otherwise,  we  were  all  in  greater  danger— 
not  only  the  rest  of  us,  for  resisting,  but  the 
weaker  man  himself,  who  would  be  subject- 
ed to  more  pressure  to  cooperate  by  making 
videotapes  and  so  forth." 

When  the  prisoners  were  al>out  to  be  re- 
leased In  early  1973.  their  families  were  told 
to  expect  "basket  cases"  who  would  be 
unable  to  make  decisions  when  they  got 
home.  "But  that  wasn't  true,"  Thorsness 
says.  "If  we  had  c(»ne  home  sooner  rather 
than  later,  we  would  have  been  much  worse 
off.  But  in  the  last  three  years,  they  put  us 
together  in  bigger  cells,  and  we  became  our 
own  therapists." 

When  Thorsness  returned  to  South 
Dakota,  he  found  himself  so  full  of  energy 
that  he  Jumped  into  politics.  He  ran  against 
Oeorge  McQovem  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1974,  losing  with  47  percent  of  the  vote.  In 
1978.  he  made  a  try  for  Congress.  Today,  he 
and  his  wife,  Oaylee,  live  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
He  has  continued  to  serve  causes  involving 
Vietnam  veterans  and  believes  that  some  of 
the  approximately  1400  still  missing  and  ac- 
counted for  may  yet  be  alive. 

A  warm,  modest  man  with  a  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  and  a  hearty  laugh,  Thorsness  brims 
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over  with  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
nature  of  courage  and  freedom: 

"When  I  came  home,  many  people  said 
they  never  could  have  lasted  the  way  we 
did.  But  the  fact  is,  moat  of  them  would 
have  done  the  same  thing.  The  answer  is  so 
simple  that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  figure 
it  out  You  do  %oluU  yov.  have  to  do. 

"We  learned  that  the  tougher  times  are, 
the  more  valuable  humor  is.  When  every- 
thing else  falls,  humor  wHl  help  to  cushion 
your  f alL  S<»ie  of  our  humor  was  very  sick, 
but  it  was  humor.  When  we  were  put  in 
larger  cells,  we  first  exchanged  details  about 
being  tortured.  But  after  that,  we  never  told 
each  other  stories  with  sad  endings. 

"We  were  living  In  a  constant  state  of  anx- 
iety, suspense,  terror.  But  fear  can  be  your 
best  friend.  It  makes  you  sharper,  because 
you're  so  dose  to  the  edge  that  your  mind  is 
darting,  and  your  senses  are  more  aware. 
The  reality,  however,  is  that  some  people 
are  braver  than  others.  If  you  and  I  put  our 
hands  on  a  hot  surface,  one  of  us  will  pull 
away  sooner.  We  all  have  different  thresh- 
olds. I  think  it's  a  mental  capacity  that  gives 
you  the  physical  endurance. 

"When  you  were  being  tortured,  you 
looked  ahead  only  a  minute.  You  prayed 
you  could  pass  out  before  they  could  break 
you.  Sometimes  you  lived  only  a  second  at  a 
time.  The  first  time  they  broke  me,  I 
thought  'Everybody  else  could  stand  it.  but 
I  couldn't  I  must  be  weak.'  My  pride  was 
completely  shattered.  It  was  a  terrible, 
lonely,  depressed  feeling.  But  I  think  every- 
one who  survived  had  been  broken  at  least 
once. 

"Very  few  of  us  felt  that  because  we'd 
been  captured,  our  war  was  over.  We  contin- 
ued to  resist,  and  we  paid  dearly  for  it  But 
It  made  us  realise  that  for  every  freedom, 
there's  an  equal  or  matching  responsibility. 
When  you  were  finally  given  a  mirror  to 
shave  with,  the  first  thing  you  did  was  look 
yourself  in  the  eye.  Were  you  satisfied  with 
what  you  saw? 

"Enough  time  has  gone  by  now  so  that 
the  country  is  looking  back  at  Vietnam 
more  objectively.  The  emotion  is  gone.  And 
I  hope  people  think  we  did  a  decent  Job.  I 
hope  they  wUl  feel  we  did  okay." 

"The  legacy  of  the  war  is  one  thing," 
Lionel  Chetwynd  says,  "but  the  legacy  of 
the  warriors  is  something  else.  Those  guys 
went  to  Vietnam  in  our  name,  and  nobody 
can  change  that.  The  vast  majority  served 
with  courage,  decency,  faith,  reliability  and 
conscience.  To  me.  the  prisoners  of  war  rep- 
resent the  best  of  that  It  hasn't  been  fash- 
ionable to  say  so,  but  they  are  true  heroes." 

Thx  Wsa  iKsmx  thx  Prison 

The  story  of  group  resistance  by  the 
POWs  contains  some  remarkable  elements: 

Because  the  UA  never  declared  war 
against  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  "shoot- 
downs"  were  not  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war  but  as  "criminals." 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  in  Hoa  Lo 
Prison  followed  the  (Tode  of  Conduct,  which 
precludes  giving  more  than  one's  name, 
rank,  serial  number  and  date  of  birth.  Only 
after  being  tortured  did  they  "break"  and 
allow  themselves  to  say  more. 

Orders  for  resistance  were  given  by  senior 
ranking  officers  via  the  "tap  code"  between 
calls.  Anyone  caught  was  beaten,  but  the 
POWs  never  relented. 

In  1969.  after  North  Vietnam  had 
switched  Its  alignment  from  China  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  "three-man  professional  tor- 
ture team"  came  to  the  Hanoi  prison  from 


Cuba.  "Their  program  of  'complete  submis- 
sion' was  vicious."  Thorsness  recalls. 

Because  it  was  more  difficult  for  the  Viet- 
namese to  kill  a  "known"  prisoiter.  the 
POWs  tried  to  "get  the  names  out"  by  any 
means.  One  captive  memorised  the  names  of 
400  men  to  the  tune  of  "Old  MacDonald 
Bad  a  Farm"  and  then,  by  pretending  to  be 
crazy,  obtained  an  early  release.  The  names 
got  out. 

To  prevent  the  Vietnamese  frcm  plajrlng 
one  captive  against  another,  the  POWs 
avoided  taking  early  releases  unless  the 
entire  group  was  set  free  and  even  refused 
to  meet  with  family  members. 


DEDICATION   OP   TEMPLE    BTIAI 
JESHURDN— OLDEST  SYWA- 

CKXJUE  IN  THE  STATE  OP  NEW 
JERSEY 
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IMr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaicer.  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  on  which  our  r4ation  was 
founded  is  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  right  of 
each  and  every  American  (atizen  to  worlcship 
as  he  or  she  sees  fit  It  is  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  American  way  of  Kfe  that  makes 
the  United  States  the  great  country  that  it  is. 
In  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  this  vital  prir>ciple  wtw*  helped 
give  birth,  nearty  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to 
the  oldest  synagogue  in  my  State,  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Jeshurun,  also  Icnown  as  the 
Nathan  Bamert  Memorial  Temple,  which  has 
been  located  in  the  Paterson,  NJ,  area  for  the 
past  140  years. 

Mr.  Speatcer,  this  Sunday.  May  17.  1967, 
wHI  be  an  historic  day  for  the  congregants  of 
Temple  B'nai  Jeshurun,  for  this  Sunday  will 
mark  the  dedKatktn  of  this  synagogue's  sev- 
enth home  with  ceremonies  in  Franklin  Lakes, 
NJ. 

The  Nathan  Bamert  Memorial  Temple  has 
been  a  t)eacon  to  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
from  the  Paterson  area  since  November  19, 
1847,  when  it  was  founded.  Since  that  time 
the  cor)gregatkxi  has  had  many  different 
homes,  but  one  thing  has  remained  constant 
it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  inspiratkxi  to  tlKxiarxis  of  Jews  in 
northern  New  Jersey  since  its  lnceptk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congregatk>n  B'nai  Jeshurun 
had  its  t>eginnlngs  In  1847  in  Paterson  when 
six  men  met  in  a  small  store  on  the  west  skle 
of  Main  Street  near  the  Passak:  River  to  orga- 
nize the  first  minyan  in  the  city.  The  back- 
ground of  this  historic  congregation  can  best 
be  described  by  citing  the  Temple's  offkaal 
history: 

The  Tempte  was  founded  on  November  19. 
1847,  by  charter  of  the  State  Assembly,  and 
acquired  its  first  cemetery  on  December  23  of 
that  year.  Although  early  records  were  k>st  or 
destroyed,  it  is  known  that  in  1848  the  con- 
gregalkxi  worshiped  in  an  old  structure  on  the 
south  side  of  West  Street  three  doors  from 
Water  Street,  in  Paterson,  NJ.  The  congrega- 
tkxi  moved  in  1860  to  its  third  k>catk>n.  on 
Mulberry  Street  adioining  the  Dagger  Ribbon 
Mill.  In  1878,  because  of  the  influx  of  new 
Jews  into  Paterson.  it  moved  to  its  fourth 
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home,  a  one-story  wooden  buHdhig  between 
Waahington  and  Church  Streets,  It  was  here 
that  the  first  Jewish  nXigoua  school  in  Pater- 
son was  begun,  with  Rev.  Meyer  S.  Hood  en- 
gaged as  RabtN  and  Principal,  serving  from 
1883  to  1892. 

As  the  congregatkxi  grew,  the  need  for  a 
larger  home  became  urgent  Through  the  berv 
efk:ience  of  Nathan  Bamert  land  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Wall  family.  On  October  18. 
1892,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  tempte  on 
Broadway  and  Straight  Streets.  The  original 
Nathan  Bamert  Memorial  Temple  thus 
became  the  congregatnn's  fifth  home.  Its 
Moorish  architecture  was  in  the  style  then  pre- 
dominant for  Jewish  houses  of  worship.  The 
temple  was  constructed  of  light  brown  stone 
from  the  local  quarry.  The  graceful  tower  rose 
93  feet  in  the  air  and  was  a  Paterson  land- 
mart(  until  1959. 

In  ttiat  year,  our  temple  moved  again,  ac- 
quiring its  land  from  ttie  descendants  of  the 
Wall  family,  at  Broadway  and  Derrom  Avenue, 
wtiere  we  built  our  sixth  home,  a  beautiful 
contemporary  stmcture  designed  by  Perdval 
GcxxJman. 

The  administratton  of  Congregation  B'nai 
Jeshurun,  as  it  assumes  its  seventh  home,  in- 
cludes Rabbi  Martin  Freedman;  temple  admin- 
istrator Harriet  R.  Stenchever;  outgoing  presi- 
dent Susan  Low  Sauer.  incoming  preskJerrt 
Robert  Gutenstein;  men's  dub  president 
Robert  Tandlk:h;  sisterhood  presklent  Janet 
Finke,  and  director  of  religton,  Dr.  Shekton 
Shuch.  I  wouM  like  to  extend  my  most  sincere 
wishes  to  them  and  to  all  congregants  of 
Temple  B'nai  Jeshurun.  They  have  not  only 
helped  establish  an  enduring  house  of  wor- 
ship that  will  provkJe  for  the  moral  and  spiritu- 
al guidance  of  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  for 
years  to  come,  ttiey  have  alao  helped  create  a 
living,  vibrant  testament  to  the  principles  upon 
whKh  our  great  Natnn  was  founded. 


THE  RETIRING  OP  DR.  J 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  irXW  TOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
written  about  the  extraordinary  career  of  bas- 
ketball star  Dr.  Julius  Erving  in  recent  weeks 
as  he  has  neared  retirement  from  pro-twaket- 
ball.  The  Congress  has  honored  him  with  a 
special  citatkin  recognizing  ttiat  he  is,  in  truth, 
"Ambassador  of  Basketball."  Almost  aH  has 
been  sakl,  but  "Dr.  J's"  credentials  for  the 
special  recognitkxi  he  has  received  are  so 
unk^ue  that  I  want  to  add  my  personal  tribute 
by  sharing  with  you,  my  colleagues,  the  words 
of  the  Presentor's  citalion  whfch  accompanied 
the  awarding  to  Julius  of  a  doctor  of  the  per- 
forming arts  degree  by  Temple  University. 
Written  by  Prof.  Henry  Richardson,  a  dedfcat- 
ed  basketball  fan,  the  dtatkxi  captures  the  es- 
sence of  the  JulHJS  Erving— how  he  at  once 
defined,  epitomized,  and  edipsed  the  game  of 
basketball. 

It  is  diffkxjit  to  imagine  his  transcendant 
impact  but  we  know  we  are  richer  because 
he  and  his  art  touched  our  lives. 
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Paxsairroa's  CiTAXioir.  Da.  J 
Excellence  creates  Its  own  beauty.  When 
such  achievement  emerges  publldy  with  a 
recognized  special  grace,  then  some  new 
sense  Is  made  for  all  of  us  out  of  the  disor- 
der of  modem  life.  Today,  we  honor  a  man 
who  has  let  us  see  the  passionate  predsion 
of  danoe  in  James  Naismlth's  game.  Bis  cre- 
ation of  unforgettable  moments  makes  us 
transcend  any  distinctions  in  society  l>e- 
tween  sports  and  other  supposedly  more 
productive  pursuits. 

In  the  l)est  sense,  he  is  a  teacher  of  inter- 
national stature.  An  inspiration  to  a  genera- 
tion of  basketliall  players,  we  see  his  influ- 
ence on  most  playgrounds  across  the  coun- 
try and  throughout  aU  levels  of  the  sport 
He  has  set  a  standard  of  aesthetics  and  in- 
telligence in  the  context  of  teamwork,  to 
which  we  all  may  aspire. 

His  professional  sUtistlcs  are  but  a  pale 
reflection  of  his  greatness  in  their  numbers 
and  consistency  over  a  docen  years.  They 
only  partially  explain  a  long  list  of  awards, 
indudlnr  his  selection  to  four  ABA  All-Star 
first  teams,  and  five  NBA  All-Star  first 
teams,  and  for  his  t>eing  named  Most  Valua- 
ble Player  in  five  All  Star  games,  indudlng 
the  NBA  All  Star  Oame  of  1963,  and  fur- 
ther, his  being  named  Most  Valuable  Player 
for  the  year  in  the  ABA  three  times,  and  In 
the  NBA  for  1981.  In  1980,  he  was  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  NBA's  35th  Anniversary 
All-Time  team. 

He  is,  simply,  a  player's  player.  And  in  re- 
sponse to  his  versatility  ami  grace,  the 
American  language  has  been  forced  into  an 
extended  search  for  superlatives,  so  that 
now,  the  word  "Doctor"  designates  a  poetic 
summit  of  sport  reached  only  by  him. 

He  has  given  of  himself  to  the  community, 
in  working  with  children  and  other  groups, 
and  illustrates  by  his  actions  a  continuing 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  As  such,  he  is 
a  prominent  model  of  the  best  values  of 
sport  for  the  youth  of  America. 
And  there .... 

For  daring  to  do  what  must  be  (tone  in 
t>asketl>all  through  your  own  striking  l>allet 
particularly  when  the  stakes  are  highest 
and  thus  lifting  all  of  us  to  enjoyment,  cour- 
age, and  iim>iration: 

R>r  being  a  person  to  whom  public  leader- 
ship has  flowed  on  every  team  for  which 
you  played,  and  for  consistently  rising  to 
meet  those  challer^es  and  responsibilities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  team: 

F\>r  adding,  simply,  an  entirely  new  di- 
mension of  your  profession; 

Temple  University  honors  the  highest 
values  of  excellence,  leadership,  teamwork, 
and  aesthetics  by  awarding  a  second  doctor- 
ate to  the  "Doctor",  in  conferring  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  performing  arts. 


CONGRESSMAN  PROST  PRO- 
VIDES VOLUNTARY  DISCLO- 
SURE OP  PERSONAL  FINAN- 
CIAL INPORMA-nON  POR  1986 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 


or 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpresehtatxves 
Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done 
each  year  since  my  election  to  Congreaa.  lam 
inserting  into  the  RecX)RO  today  my  financial 
balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1966. 
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Mmrttn  una  VaterU  tntt 
UaofSlDMMkvlMn 


Cbeekiiic  Moount.  latMattoml 

coCDeSoto 1506.46 

,  OaUaa.  TZ VlfiOHM 

HOUM  and  lot.  AiUncton.  VA ....  »6.000.00 
fumiihliici  and  other 

lettMta U.000.00 

,  Wrigbt  mman  VMn^ 

■lOvdttUBlaB llUl 

r^"t**«^     Moount.     ^MgtA 
PBtaMn      Federal      Credit 

UBtOB S,»»4.»7 

Bettfeneot.  UjB.  Cnwrea 4X130.45 

nut  Ofartin  and  Valerie) 13,083.66 

WaihlngtOD  Frinte  Benefit  In- 
iwtment  C9ob  (Valerie) 4.T3TJ6 

Subtotal 361.404.74 

AutOMoMltit' 

Itn  Cberrolet  Cberette 500.00 

UMToyoUVan 7.500.00 

19648taraatt  Pop-up  TraOer...  a.MO.00 

IIM  Pantiae  6000 7.875.00 

Subtotal 18.115.00 

StoeJkt  md  AoNdar 
478  abarea  Central  and  South- 

veet 16.371JK) 

tOaabareaKnon 25.385.25 

100  ibarea  Fedoated  Depart- 
ment Storaa 8.335.00 

00  ■taaiea  General  llotora „  5.940.00 

tn  abarea  Houaton  Industries ..  7.888.25 

IsaaharcaEULOy 0.801.00 

M  abares  MobD 2.166.75 

886  abarea  Weattnghouse 19>58.00 

34  staarea  IBM 4.080.00 

TM  sbaies  Fundamental  Inves- 

ton 11,282.74 

393  sbares  Ifaasachuaetta  In- 

Teston  Trust 3.530.28 

353  abares  Wellington  Fund ......  4.010.05 

176  sbares  Baton  Vance  Inves- 
tors Fund 1.344.64 

VA.  sarinai  bonds 300.00 

100  sbarea  Wal-Mart 4.650.00 

8  abares  General  Motors  (£).....  199.00 

4  sbares  General  Mottna  (H) —  154.00 

Subtotal .  125.386.46 

Total  assets .  504.906.20 

UabOltleK 
tMotionQft' 
Star   Statea   Mortgase    Corp. 

(Dallas  ooodominlum) 37,500.00 

Paine-Webber  (Arlington  resl- 

denoe) 178.200.00 

Century  National  Bank  (Ar- 
lington rwldence) 40.000.00 

Subtotal 250,700.00 

/nstaUmeiU  loana: 

Open  charge  aocounta  (bal- 
ance)        1,000.00 

Wright  Patman  Federal  Credit 
Union  (autanobOe) 4.047.92 

OMAC  (automoUle) 6.710.88 

line  of  credit.  Wright  Patman 
Federal  Credit  Union 5.092.60 

Subtotal 16.851.40 

Total  UaMUties .  267^51.40 

Net  wovtiic 

Ttotal  aasets 504.906.20 

Total  liabilities .  267.551.40 

Total  net  worth 237.354.80 
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STUDENTS  HELPING  THE  HOME- 
LESS—THE BETHLEHEM  INN 

HON.  I^NWYDEN 

oroaaaoii 

m  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RXPRISnfTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue 
to  addTMS  the  proManw  of  ttie  honielaaa.  I 
would  fk»  to  bring  to  my  colle«gueg  attention 
the  efforts  of  a  dedtoatad  group  of  young 
people  at  Warner  Pacific  College  in  my  dto- 
tricL  Since  January  4,  1967,  these  students 
have  bean  oparating  the  Bethlehem  Inn— the 
first  shaHar  for  the  homelesa  located  on  the 
cwnpua  of  a  U.S.  coHege  or  untveraity. 

Portland  Mayor  Bud  Clarfc's  emergency  task 
fore*  on  housing  providad  the  inapiratton  for 
the  ahallar.  The  task  force  sought  to  establish 
six  church-sponaorad  shatters  to  address  the 
aerioua  lack  of  fadWies  for  the  homelesa  in 
the  city.  Aa  part  of  that  proiect,  the  Reverend 
Frank  ShieUa  founded  a  homeless  shelter  at 
Sunnyakto  Mlhodtet  Church,  and  suggested 
that  one  of  the  shelters  shouM  be  opened  on 
a  college  campua.  Students  at  Warner  Padfk: 
C^ollege  responded  to  ShieWs'  call. 

By  the  end  of  March.  Bethlehem  Inn  had 
provktod  much-needed  shelter  and  meals  to 
26  families.  Some  stayed  one  night,  while 
otiiers  stayed  for  up  to  3  weeks.  The  shelter 
recently  Increased  the  number  of  people  It 
can  assist  from  10  to  12  per  night  Given  the 
tragk»lly  large  number  of  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families  in  the  Portland  area,  beds  at 
the  Bethlehem  Inn  never  go  empty. 

Families  anive  at  the  shelter  by  6:30  every 
evening.  They  receive  dinner,  warm  showers, 
and  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  families 
leave  the  sheltar  by  7  a.m.  the  following  day. 
so  the  parents  can  get  an  early  start  on  their 
search  for  emptoymeni  Students  wtw  mn  the 
Bethlehem  Inn  hope  to  provkto  additional 
services  in  the  future — Including  transportatton 
to  iob  interviews,  chiki-care,  and  expanded  In- 
formation and  referral  servnes. 

I'd  like  to  give  special  credit  to  the  students 
of  Warner  Padfk:  College,  wtw  are  the  driving 
force  behind  this  center  of  compasston  and 
generosity.  In  a  vote  on  campus,  a  majority  of 
the  body  endorsed  the  use  of  a  college  dormi- 
tory as  the  shelter  site.  More  than  50  students 
vokmteer  their  time  to  help  mn  the  shelter. 
Recognizing  that  helping  others  can  be  a  valu- 
able learning  experierKe,  the  administrators  of 
Warner  Padfk:  College  award  class  of  volun- 
teer credits  to  many  of  these  students. 

The  Bethlehem  Inn  is  also  a  model  of  com- 
munity involvemeni  Students  and  ottMr  resi- 
dents of  ttw  community  work  skle  by  skJe  to 
provkle  vital  servk:e8  for  their  homeless 
guests.  The  center  receives  donated  funds 
from  students,  faculty,  and  the  publk:.  Social 
servwe  agencies  in  the  community  also  pro- 
vkle assistance  in  the  form  of  case  manage- 
ment, health  care,  job  training,  and  refenals. 
Tlw  students  are  also  reaching  out  to  other 
schools  in  the  hope  of  transferring  their  model 
program  to  campuses  around  the  country.  Vol- 
unteers at  Bethlehem  Inn  have  prepared  a 
sNde  presentation  and  a  manual  to  show  how 
similar  shelters  can  be  established. 

The  Bethlehem  Inn  is  a  tribute  to  the  eager- 
ness of  young  people  to  help  ottiers,  and  an 
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example  of  what  a  community  can  acoompMi 
when  people  band  together  to  give  "^  ' 
neighbors  a  helping  hand. 
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RAISE  THE  FLAG  TO  CHESTER 
KOCH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THK  HOUSK  OP  BSFKUCirTATIVIS 

Tuetday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  APP1^(3ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thia  coming 
Frktey,  May  15.  the  dty  of  C^leveland,  OH.  will 
hoM  a  celebratton  for  a  very  special  person: 
Chester  Koch. 

Cheater  Koch,  a  veteran  of  WorM  War  I. 
has  been  emptoyad  with  the  dty  of  Ctevetand 
for  53  years.  His  current  positton  as  coonfna- 
tor  of  patriotic  affairs  places  on  his  shouMers 
the  task  of  organizing  countless  programs  and 
parades  celebrated  by  this  dty  atong  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chester  Koch  will  be  celebrat- 
ing his  95th  birthday  this  coming  Sunday.  I 
wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  C^onqressional  Record  the  fol- 
towing  story  about  Mr.  Koch,  "Raise  the  flag 
to  Chester  Kodi."  by  Alfred  Lubrano  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  newspaper  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Nke  to  extend  my 
utmost  congratulatnns  to  Chester  Koch  on 
this  very  special  occasnn.  I  had  ttte  dtoUnct 
pleasure  of  meeting  Chester  last  March  as  I 
have  in  so  many  prevkxjs  years  during  ttie 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  dinner  here  in 
Washington.  Like  the  many  times  before,  he 
was  full  of  energy  and  determined  as  much  as 
anyone  else  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  festivities 
of  the  evening.  Chester  Koch  is  tnily  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Cleveland,  a  highly  dtotirv 
guished  and  honorable  veteran  of  our  Natton. 
and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  persons  I've 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  extending  some  very 
special  wishes  to  C^hester  Koch  on  the  occa- 
s»n  of  his  95th  birthday.  He's  a  very  remarka- 
ble man. 

The  artkde  foltows: 

Raisi  tb>  Flao  to  Ciusita  Koch 
(By  Alfred  Lubrano) 

He  Is  Chester  Koch,  and  has  been  for 
longer  than  anyone  can  nmexaber. 

At  94.  be  holds  the  unique  Job  of  coordi- 
nator of  patriotic  affairs  for  the  dty.  Today, 
he  must  attend  a  meeting  in  City  HaU. 

The  young  men  in  suits  who  will  run  the 
show  sweep  in.  a  Uttle  late.  They  say,  "Hi. 
Chester,"  though  they  are  50  or  60  years  bis 
Junior.  Only  one  calls  him  Mr.  Koch,  and  he 
mispronounces  the  name. 

For  a  few  impatient  moments,  they  listen 
to  one  of  his  stories,  a  winding  ramble  that 
includes  an  ethnic  slur.  The  men  in  suits 
seem  emiMirraased  as  they  smile  and  urge 
Koch  to  sit  down  and  let  the  meeting  begia. 

Koch,  a  World  War  I  veteran,  has  sur- 
vived 14  mayors  in  his  Job,  which  includes 
directing  programs  and  parades  on  major 
holidays.  He  has  been  employed  by  the  dty 
for  53  years.  The  dty  doem't  pay  him 
much,  doesn't  give  him  offteal  secretarial 
help  (though  he  Iwrrows  "the  girls"  from 
other  offices  every  now  and  then)  and  ke^M 
him  in  a  basement  office. 


Still,  he  has  not  l>een  totally  neglected. 
Sunday  is  his  95th  birthday,  and  on  Friday 
the  dty  to  giving  him  a  big  party,  with  hun- 
dreds expected  to  attend  first  a  program  in 
City  Coimdl  chambers,  then  a  public  recep- 
tion in  City  Hall  rotxmda. 

Originally  intended  as  a  surprise  for  Koch 
(pronounced  "cocA").  the  party  to  now 
public  news  since  too  many  people  couldn't 
ken>  the  secret. 

It  seems  more  fitting  thto  way,  since  large 
events  have  long  l>een  Koch's  forte.  Al- 
thoui^  parades  are  hto  bread  and  butter, 
Koch  to  also  weU  know  for  having  shaken 
the  hands  of,  according  to  him.  480.000  serv- 
icemen and  women  on  their  way  to  war. 

"I  put  all  those  men  on  trains."  Koch  said. 
"I  encouraged  them  to  do  their  Job.  I  told 
their  families  if  they  raised  their  boys  care- 
fuUy.  they'd  be  good  soldiers. 

"I  wished  the  lx>ys  good  luck  Iwfore  they 
left.  I  got  the  satisfaction  of  looking  into 
their  faces." 

The  meeting  to  on.  Larry  Bicking,  director 
of  partes,  recreation  and  pnverties  to,  along 
with  the  other  men  in  suits,  trying  to  sell 
the  idea  of  putting  an  underground  garage 
beneath  Mall  A.  also  known  as  War  Memori- 
al Plaza.  The  suits  are  pitching  to  Koch  and 
representatives  of  veterans  groups,  who  are 
concerned  that  the  plaza's  inte^ty  not  be 
damaged. 

Solldtous  and  almost  too  enthusiastic  the 
suits  present  plans  for  a  memorial  park  on 
the  plasa  grounds  honoring  America's  war 
veterans.  "We  had  to  run  thto  by  you  before 
we  could  do  anything,"  one  of  the  suits  tells 
the  veterans. 

Koch  asks  a  question  about  bannisters 
and  they  tell  him  hto  point  to  well  taken.  He 
pauses,  has  another  idea,  then  speaks  again. 
Interrupting  an  American  Legion  guy  who  to 
asking  lito  own  question. 

"Chester,  please!"  the  guy  says  sharply  In 
an  exasperated  tone.  Koch  again  f  alto  silent. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  veterans 
approve  of  the  park,  which  was  going  to  l)e 
buflt  regardless  of  their  opinion,  one  gets 
the  feeling.  A  suit  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  Iiehind  the  veterans,  gives  an  unseen 
thumbsup  sign  to  the  Ikms  suits,  then  leaves. 
"Tou  gentlemen  did  a  masterful  Job," 
BU>ch  telto  the  suits.  Then  he  gets  Into  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  veteran  who  to  still  angry 
that  the  dty  changed  the  name  of  lAberty 
Blvd.,  which  honored  World  War  I  veterans, 
to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Dr.  "They  took 
Liberty  away  from  us  (veterans),"  he  says. 

Koch  agrees  with  the  man.  saying,  "Well 
(Mayor  George)  Voinovich  didn't  know 
what  he  was  signing"  when  he  allowed  the 
name  change.  "The  legislation  passed  so 
quicldy,  they  didn't  tmderstand  what  was 
going  on." 

Koch  to  still  vital,  stiU  energetic.  He  looks 
good  in  a  blue-gray  suit  with  sharp  pants 
creases.  The  ruby  tie  stud  to  a  nice  touch. 
The  hair  that's  left  turned  white  long  ago. 
He  walks  slowly  with  a  brown  cane,  but 
manages  to  get  around. 

All  In  all.  he  believes,  these  aren't  l>ad 
times.  "There's  more  patriotism  today  than 
In  years  and  years,"  he  says.  "More  fervor. 
There  are  more  flags  used  now  than  ever. 
Manufacturers  can't  keep  up. 

"I  think  that  seeing  the  flag  makes  people 
avoid  doing  things  of  an  unpatriotic  nature." 
Koch  says  he  devotes  all  hto  time  to  patri- 
otic  activities,   to   meeting  with   veterans 
groups,  to  imderstanding  their  needs. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  all  developed,"  says 
the  Louisville.  Ky.,  native,  who  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1910  and  dedded  to  stay.  He 
was  a  derk  for  years,  then  began  talking  to 
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the  soldiers  going  off  to  war.  Hto  destiny 
was  set. 

He  has  been  in  <m  the  planning  of  all  the 
big  veterans  events  staioe  then.  The  only  one 
the  dty  has  kept  him  out  of  to  hto  own 
party. 

"They  won't  tell  me  anything,"  he  says. 
"It's  one  of  the  most  unusual  things  in  my 
lifetime." 
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HONORING  LAURA  BALVERDE 
SANCHEZ.  1M7  SBtALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


WOODROW         WILSON  HIGH 

SCHOOL'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY. 
BAAY  16.  1987 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

orcAuroainA 

nr  THI  HOITBS  OP  RKPHasniTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
1967,  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  k\  Los 
Angeles,  O,  wHI  celebrate  50  years  of  dedh 
cated  sen^toe  to  the  Los  Arigeles  Unified 
School  Di8trk:t  and  the  communities  of  El 
Sereno  and  Caty  Terrace. 

BuNt  during  the  height  of  the  depresswn, 
funding  for  Wilson  was  made  available 
through  FDR's  Work  Projects  Administratkxi. 
Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
populatk>n,  plans  were  made  to  construd  sev- 
eral buikiings  in  additxxi  to  that  left  by  Farm- 
dale  School,  originally  k>cated  on  the  sight 

As  the  student  body  at  Wilson  grew,  so  dkl 
the  school's  importance  to  the  communities  it 
senrad.  In  1939  Wilson  entered  athlettc  com- 
petition in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
tennis,  and  gymnastics.  In  1942  however, 
many  of  the  athletic  programs  as  well  as  other 
extracurricular  activities  at  Wilson  were  cut 
back  due  to  the  shortages  brought  on  by  ttie 
war.  But  Wilson  persevered,  arxi  9te  end  of 
the  war  saw  further  growtti  in  acaderrac  and 
outside  school  programs. 

By  the  early  1960's  it  was  dear  that  ttie  ex- 
isting buikiings  and  number  of  faculty  at 
Wilson  couW  not  accommodate  ttte  growing 
number  of  students.  In  1976  ground  was 
broken  on  a  site  dose  to  the  original  property, 
and  in  1969  a  new  Wilson  High  opened  its 
doors. 

During  its  50  years  of  operation,  Wilson  has 
turned  out  many  fine  students  and  has  buHt 
quite  an  academk:  reputation.  The  class  of 
1965  ranked  fourtti  in  the  percentage  of  Los 
Angeles  high  school  graduates  enrolling  in 
postsecondary  institutions.  In  sports,  Wilson 
has  also  proved  to  be  a  tough  competitor.  The 
nationally  acclaimed  foott>all  team  won  four 
consecutive  dty  champtonships  between  1974 
and  1978. 

Today,  ttw  Wilson  High  student  body  num- 
bers approMmataly  2,300.  Students  continue 
ttieir  outstandkH)  performances  academkMlly 
and  attiletically.  Wilson  has  served  ttie  norttv 
east  area  of  Los  Angeles  for  50  years  and  to  a 
shining  example  of  all  ttie  components  neces- 
sary for  ttie  success  of  an  academk:  kistitu- 
tion. 

I  wanted  to  share  Wilson  High  School's  ex- 
cellent record  witti  my  colleagues,  and  I  send 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  to  all 
of  ttie  students  and  faculty  at  Wrtson,  past 
and  present  for  provkiing  such  a  high  starxl- 
ard  of  education,  and  for  adding  so  much  to 
ttie  communities  whKh  Wilson  sen/ea. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OrCAUFOBIXA 
Ol  THE  HOnSI  or  SSPRXSnrTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  my  dose  friend,  Laura  Batvarde  San- 
chez, presklent  of  ttie  New  El  R«y  Sausage 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  who  was  solectad  by  ttw 
U.S.  SmaH  Business  AdministraiUon  as  the 
1967  Small  Businesa  Parson  of  ttie  Year. 

In  my  opinkxi,  Laura  best  exampWiea  ttie  at- 
tttHites  of  ttiia  awwd.  In  addHton  to  her  entre- 
preneurial accomplahmenis,  Laura  to  oonakl- 
ered  to  be  a  role  model  for  Itepanica  and 
women.  She  n  often  called  upon  to  aaaist 
witti  various  community  and  emergency  ef- 
forts. I  know,  first  hand,  ttiat  Laura  to  raapact- 
ed  and  appreciated  by  my  co»oaguaa  and 
many  community  organizationa  that  tienafit 
from  her  assistance. 

Laura  took  a  faing  company  on  ttw  verge 
of  bankruptcy  and  turned  it  around  to  a  multt- 
miNkxi  dollar  endeavor  in  only  4  years.  When 
Laura  acquired  ttie  El  Rey  Sauaage  Co.,  Its 
monttily  sales  were  only  $14,000.  not  even 
enough  to  meet  payroll  for  1 1  emptoyaas  and 
its  only  products,  pork  and  beef  Chorizo.  and 
a  Mexkwi  style  sausage,  has  been  off  moet 
grocery  store  shelves  for  more  than  6  monttw. 

Today,  ttie  New  El  Rey  Sauaage  Co.  haa 
experienced  monttis  where  sale  exceed 
$300,000.  It  has  a  growing  annual  vokime  aur- 
passing  $3  milHon,  witti  $4.5  mUHon  projadad 
witttin  ttie  yeir.  Staff  has  grown  to  39  emptoy- 
ees  and  an  increasing  number  of  retail  stores 
and  restaurants  stock  an  expanded  Una  of 
eight  products  featuring  five  kkxto  of  sauaage. 

Laura  Balverde  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles 
and  grew  up  in  Monterey  Park.  She  graduated 
from  Mark  Keppei  High  School  in  Alhambra 
and  enrolled  at  Caiifomia  State  University,  Los 
Angeles,  after  graduation.  After  1  Vk  years  she 
transferred  to  UCLA  and  received  her  BA  at 
UCLA  in  1983. 

Laura  to  married  to  Joseph  M.  Sanchez, 
founding  presklent  of  Civil  C^enter  Sales,  a  dto- 
count  retail  grocery  chain  in  Loe  Angeles  and 
presklent  of  ttie  Mexkwi  American  (arocers 
Association. 

One  of  Laura's  best  qualities  to  her  abWy  to 
articulate  ttie  needs  and  recommendations  of 
small  business  operators. 

I  have  called  on  Laura  for  consultation  on 
matters  ttiat  come  before  ttie  SmaH  Buaineas 
Committee.  During  ttie  Caiifomia  State  White 
House  Conference  on  SmaH  Business,  I  ob- 
served Laura  describe  to  the  participants  ttie 
problems  faced  by  small  businesa  owners  in 
the  State.  She  Impressed  me  with  her  praaan- 
tations  because  she  stated  ttie  problem  and 
offered  poasi)le  sokJtions. 

As  a  successful  business  owner  and  opera- 
tor, Laura  has  demonstrated  ttiat  an  excellent 
produd  Hne  akKig  witti  qualty  and  aervice 
leads  to  growtti  and  happy  customers.  In  busi- 
ness, Laura  has  remained  competitive  and 
profitable  in  a  nontradWonal  fieki— meat-proc- 
essing— wtiile  maintakiing  her  involvement 
with  the  community. 


c-vrvKTCirtMC  rtF  RFMARIC.^ 
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Mr.  SpMlnr.  I  •*  my  ooHigim  to  join  me 
in  mUHnq  Laura  BaMrde-Sanchaz,  1987 
Smal  BiafewM  Pwaon  of  the  Year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M80R.  JOHN  E. 
MORRIS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


'ATIVIS 


ormxw 
TBI  THB  HOVn  09 

Tuetda^  May  12, 19S7 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  SpMfcw.  on  Sunday.  May  17, 
anil  of  my  BgMh  Congraaaional  Diatrict 

Iha  Stale  of  Htm  Jersey  wM  ioin  the 

p«Wi  oommunky  of  Holy  Trinity  Ctmrch  and 
Magr.  John  E.  Mofria  in  caiebration  of  the  40th 
mwimurji  of  Na  oonaecraHon  into  the  sacra- 
manl  of  holy  onlara. 

Mr.  Spaitar.  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  m  a  ful  communion  of  understand- 
ing—ever  caring  and  reapecMng  the  Individual 
rslgicNja  batofs  of  our  felkMnnan  has  been 
the  Halna  of  our  democracy-ovor  Inspiring 
our  paopia  wllh  hope  and  urging  the  indMdual 
on  to  great  acWevements  and  purpose  in 
puraing  the  mMbnent  of  his  or  her  dreams 
«id  wfibMons.  The  exemplary  leadership  and 
ouMandbig  efforta  of  our  citizens  so  Important 
to  our  quaMy  of  Me  are  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  dream  and  today  we  express  our 
HipraciaHon  to  Msgr.  John  E.  Morris  whose 
Bilaemeft  dedtoatton  and  unselfish  devotion  in 
promulgaling  apiritoal  guidance,  goodwflt,  fel- 
lowalrip.  WKl  brotherhood  in  service  to  God 
have  truly  enriched  our  community,  State,  and 
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31, 1947,  by  Archbishop  Thomaa  J.  Walah.  He 
waa  elavated  to  monaignor  in  1961  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  His  personal  commitment  to  the 
Almighty  and  to  our  people  have  earned  him 
all  the  respect  and  reverence  of  ail  his  parish- 
ioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
preaent  thia  brief  profile  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  God  who  has  dedk»ted  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  to  helping  others  and 
guidhig  them  in  their  pathway  of  life.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  is  mirrored  m  the  security 
and  d^jnity  that  his  pariahioners  have  found  in 
the  comfort  and  aid  he  unseMahly  and  wilHng- 
ly  gives  to  those  in  need  and  those  who  seek 
his  helping  hand  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Monsignor  Morris  cele- 
brates the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  I  know  that  you  and  aH  of 
our  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  In  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  feik:itatk)ns  for  the  excellence 
of  his  sennce  to  his  church,  our  IMalion,  and 
aH  mankind.  We  do  indeed  sakrte  an  es- 
teemed pastor,  exemplary  clergyman,  and 
great  American— Msgr.  E.  Morria.  pastor  of 
Ktoly  Trinity  Church,  Passaic.  NJ. 


THE  24TH  DISTRICT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ARTS  COMPETITION. 
"AN  ARTISTIC  DISCOVERY." 
WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 


UMI 


Monaignor  Morris  has  maintained  the  high- 
eat  alwidarxte  of  exceNerwe  throughout  his 
MeUme  «id  we  are  pleased  to  share  the  pride 
of  Ma  lamly,  many,  many,  friends,  and  parish- 
lonara  in  the  dMinguWi«d  achievements,  so 
unaalllshly  dedteated  to  the  bettemnent  of 
mankind.  There  ia  so  much  that  can  be  sakj 
of  the  tove.  affection,  and  reverence  with 
which  Monaignor  Morris  Is  heM  by  all  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  He 
waa  bom  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  the  son  of  Ma/y 
Caaaion  and  John  E  Morris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Mon- 
aignor Monis  wHh  ue  in  Paaaato,  NJ.  He  is  the 
copaator  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Immedi- 
aMy  pracadtog  hia  pastorate  at  Holy  Trinity 
Chwch.  Morisignor  Morris  served  as  vicar  of 
Southern  Paaaiac  from  1979  to  1964.  Prior  to 
Na  appointment  as  vicar,  he  served  In  the  fol- 
lowing posittons:  Defender  of  the  bond,  matri- 
monal  tribunal,  member  of  the  commisston  for 
acumaniam.  member  of  the  commission  for 
economic  opportunily,  member  of  the  board  of 
aaamlnafa  of  the  dergy,  member  of  the  sites 
and  buUtog  oommiaaton.  and  chaplain  to  the 
uae  Sialars  of  the  Poor  from  September  9, 
1964,  to  June  29.  1971.  In  addHton.  he  served 
aa  dtoceaan  counaator,  aaaociate  superintend- 
ent of  achooia.  spiritual  director  of  Pope  Pius 
Ml  High  School,  md  director  of  secondary 
aducaOon  in  the  Palarson  Dtocese. 

Monaignor  Morris  completed  his  theotogy 
aludtea  for  the  dtoceaa  of  Paterson  at  Catholk: 
IMvaraHy  In  Waahington,  00.  He  subsequent- 
ly obtained  a  doctor  of  phitoeophy  from  that 
vanaraUa  InaWuttoa  He  was  ordained  to  the 
piiaalhood  at  the  cathedral  in  Newark  on  May 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 


OP 
IH  THS  H01TSX  Or  REPRKSDITATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May  8, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  winners 
of  my  24th  District  Congressional  Arts  Compe- 
titton,  known  as  "An  Artistk:  Discovery."  High 
school  students  from  throughout  my  congres- 
siorwl  district  submitted  entries  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  each  of  them  showed  tremerxtous 
talents  in  their  fiek]. 

Ttie  grand  prize  winner  for  1987  is  Rene 
Rodriguez  of  the  Arts  Magnet  High  School  in 
Dallas.  Rene's  teacher  is  Ms.  Josephine 
Jones,  and  both  of  them  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

The  first  runner-up  is  Na  Dinh  Phu  of  Kim- 
ball High  School  In  the  Oak  Qiff  part  of  the 
city  of  Dallas.  Na  Dinh's  teacher  is  Ms.  Laura 
Gilkxy. 

The  second  njnner-up  Is  Jacke  Kimberlin  of 
Nimitz  High  School  in  Inflng.  TX.  Jacke's 
teactier  is  Mr.  Danny  White. 

Honorable  mentkxi  recipients  were  Heath 
StaHings  of  the  Tyler  Street  Academy  In  Oak 
Cliff,  whose  teacher  is  Mrs.  Linda  Camp,  and 
Lori  Evans  of  Coppell  High  School  of  Coppell, 
TX,  whose  teacher  is  Mrs.  Eilen  Thedford. 

My  sincere  congratuiatkxw  go  to  each  of 
these  young  men  and  women  and  the  others 
who  partKipated  In  this  year's  competitkxi. 
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CONTINUE  FUNDING  FOR  REA 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OnURTLAMB 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPRBSniTATlVia 

Tueaday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  continuatton  of  funds  for  the 
Rural  Electrifk^atkxi  Administratton  [REA].  For 
neariy  50  years  now,  the  REA  has  financed 
the  delivery  of  electric  servk»  to  tiw  far 
reaches  of  America  that  large  power  compa- 
nies refused  to  serve.  The  REA's  created  gen- 
eratkxi  and  transmissnn  cooperatives— pow- 
erplante  and  networtu  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines,  whk:h  today  reach  over  vast  regtons  to 
meet  the  electrical  needs  of  America's  famis, 
ranches,  businesses,  and  industries. 

Today,  about  2  millkxi  miles  of  mral  electric 
lines  carry  power  to  more  than  25  millnn  mral 
Americans.  The  more  than  1,000  mral  electrta 
systems  have  conquered  problems  of  climate, 
distance,  and  terrain.  They  have  lightened  the 
worittoads  of  fanners  and  their  families,  but 
even  more  importantly,  they  have  inaeased 
agricultural  productivity  and  stimulated  mral 
devetopment 

Maryland's  First  Congresstonai  Distrfct— 
whfch  I  represent— has  two  REA's:  the  South- 
em  Maryland  Electric  Co-op  and  the  Choptank 
Electric  Coop  whteh  serve  over  233,945 
people  on  10,060  miles  of  line  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore  and  southern  Maryland.  Unfor- 
tunately, PreskJent  Reagan  has  proposed  in 
his  fiscal  year  1988  budget  to  eliminate  all  ex- 
isting funds  by  1990. 

The  PreskJent's  proposal  woukJ  essentially 
phase  out  the  entire  k>an  program  by  1990. 
The  administratton  seeks  to  cut  toan  levels  for 
REA-insured  toans  to  $258  mWion  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  to  $129  millton  In  fiscal  year 
1989  and  in  fiscal  year  1990,  replacing  the  ex- 
isting Insured  loan  program  with  one  that 
wouM  rely  totally  on  private  capital  with  only  a 
70-percent  guarantee.  An  affordable  source  of 
capital  is  essential  if  mral  electric  systems  are 
to  continue  provkUng  sound,  viatiie  electrk: 
power  to  people  in  mral  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th  Congress  has  a 
kxig-standing  commitment  to  protect  ttie 
growth  and  well-being  of  Its  mral  citizens.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  not  sit  klle  and  watch 
an  important  part  of  our  American  heritage 
erode.  It  is  my  most  thoughtful  concluston  that 
this  House  conskJer  the  following  resokitions 
presented  to  me  by  the  Choptank  Electric  Co- 
operative and  the  Southern  Maryland  Electric 
Cooperative  respectively. 

Rbsolutior  Aooptkd  bt  Boaxo  op 

DnuccTOKS  AT  MBmro  Hkld  April  31. 1987 
Wberess,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, an  agency  of  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Aariculture.  which  makes  essential  loans 
to  electric  cooperatives,  has  lieen  targeted 
for  elimination  by  the  national  Administra- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  the  elimination  of  REA  will  de- 
stroy the  foundation  which  has  enabled  our 
electric  cooperatives  to  serve  our  nation  so 
well  with  dependable,  affordable  electric 
service  over  the  past  60  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  rate  Increases  resulting  from 
such  111  advised  action  are  the  equivalent  of 

new    taxes    on    our    electric    cooperative 

meml>er  .consumers; 
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Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Southern  Maryland 
meetrie  Cooperative,  Inc.  in  official  session 
on  AprO  21.  1987.  calls  on  the  members  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  of  Maryland 
to  oppose  the  elimination  of  REA  and  work 
to  preserve  the  essential  REA  credit  pro- 
grama  that  atgnlf icanUy  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial abtlity  of  electric  cooperatives  to 
adequately  serve  their  assigned  service  areas 
in  our  three-state  area  and  the  naUoiL 

RnoLcnoR  ni  Oppositioii  to  tbx  Balk  op 
PowKB  MARKBTHf o  Aancm 

Whereas,  the  natloiua  Administratton  has 
proposed  the  sale  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  markets  federal 
power,  and 

Whereas,  the  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istration, whi^  sells  hydropower  to  electric 
ooiK>eratives  and  mimidpal  systems,  is  a 
major  power  sumtller  in  the  region;  and 

Whereas,  this  sale  would  increase  electric 
rates  significantly  for  people  served 
through  consumer-owned  systems,  destroy 
Jobs  and  opporttmities  for  expanded  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  create  additional  hard- 
ship and  suffering  for  many  of  our  coopera- 
tive service  areas; 

Now  therefore  be  It  rerolved.  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Choptanlc  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  in  official  session  on  April 
ao,  1987,  calls  on  the  members  of  the  Con- 
greaslonal  Delegation  of  Maryland  to 
oppose  the  study,  sale,  transfer,  exchange, 
lease  or  other  disposition  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Power  Administration,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  other  federal 
power  marketing  agencies,  including  power 
plants,  transmissions  and  related  facilities. 
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team  members:  Scott  Bach,  Jennifer  Disde- 
horat,  Dave  Holsinger,  Dana  Morrall,  Matt 
O'Neal,  Jon  Wanagat.  and  Kent  WWama. 

I  make  theae  announcemanta  today  not  in 
an  effort  to  boaat.  although  few  woukJ  critk:ize 
me  for  doing  so.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
today's  society,  we  too  sektom  hear  ttie  ac- 
complishments of  thoee  who  are  outstanding 
In  the  academic  fieto.  While  the  phyatoal 
achievements  of  our  young  athletes  are  some- 
thing to  admire  and  applaud,  we  must  remem- 
ber the  Importance  of  rewarding  thoee  who 
attain  high  acholaatic  standards. 

I  congratulate  the  students  of  the  Quincy 
High  School  Scholastk:  Bowl  team,  and  take 
great  pride  in  the  educatwnal  example  they 
have  set  in  my  district 


OUTSTANDING  STUDENTS  FROM 
QUINCY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  nxiHOis 

W  THS  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  many 
outstanding  students  from  Quincy  High  School 
in  my  district  are  recovering  from  an  extuuist- 
Ing  weekend.  Not  from  a  weekend  of  athletic 
performance,  but  from  the  cuiminatton  of 
months  of  mental  training  for  an  academk: 
competitton. 

On  May  9,  Quincy  High  School  won  the  first 
statewkie  Scholastk:  Bowl  competitton  in  Illi- 
nois. This  event  much  like  "College  Bowi"  of 
the  early  1960's,  features  two  teams  from  dlf- 
ferert  high  schools,  competing  to  answer  diffi- 
cult questtons  from  several  academk:  fiekis. 
This  program  was  planned  by  the  Illinois  High 
School  Assodatton  to  draw  attention  to  stu- 
dents' academic  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seven  Quincy  High  School  stu- 
dents, led  by  their  coach  Beth  Young,  not  only 
won  the  competition,  they  did  so  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  Confidently  answering  the 
toughest  questions  about  literature,  musk:,  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  social  studies,  the 
Quirtcy  team  convincingty  overcame  four  ottier 
teams  in  6  hours  to  win  the  champtonship. 

In  ttie  final,  Quincy  faced  a  formklaUe  op- 
ponent In  Salem  High  School,  ttie  souttiem  Il- 
linois challenger  witti  a  47-6  record  going  into 
ttie  match.  The  outcome  was  a  landsBde  539- 
275  vtotory  for  coach  Young  and  ttie  seven 


A  NATIONAL  DEBT  PERSPECTIVE 

HON.  MICHAEL  a  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSniTATIVES 

Tueaday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  we  conskler 
legislation  to  increase  ttie  publk:  debt  Kmit  ttiis 
week,  I  want  to  share  witti  my  colleagues  ttie 
foltowing  words  from  a  news  article  recentty 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  constituent  Mr. 
W.A  Ross,  Jr. 

[From  the  Republican  Herald.  Sidney.  OH. 

Jan.  3. 18361 

Natioral  Dkbt 

Let  It  be  remembered,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  AD.,  1835.  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  entirely  dear  of  a  National 
DebU 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1791,  this  debt  was 
$76,463,476.52.  On  the  first  of  January. 
1816,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  It  had  risen 
to  $137,334,933.74.  Only  nine  years  ago  It 
was  $81,000,000.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1826,  we  have  paid  off.  Including  inter- 
est, very  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, over  and  alx>ve  our  current  expenses, 
and  yet  the  people  have  not  l)een  op- 
pressed—no one  can  complain  of  Iwing  heav- 
ily taxed!  What  a  striking  illustration  is  this 
of  the  strength,  the  energy,  and  resources  of 
the  American  people;  and  what  a  l>eautlful 
commentary  on  the  advantages  of  Free  Oov- 
emment! 

This  article,  whk:h  appeared  In  ttie  Satur- 
day, January  3, 1835  edition  of  ttie  Republk»n 
HeraW  of  SkJriey,  OH,  is  certainly  interesting 
food  for  ttxHjght  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  to  t>e  of  interest 
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in  every  November  election  for  which  ttwy 
were  eKgtole  for  at  leaat  50  years.  The  candi- 
dates must  aiao  encourage  ttie  ragiatrafion  of 

nawvolara. 

Abraham  Uncoki  once  saU: 

America  will  never  be  destroyed  by  a  for 
eign  army  of  soldiers.  Destroction  can  only 
come  from  within.  And  the  most  powerful 
force  of  self-destruction  is  Indifference. 

These  folks  are  inspirational  examplas  of 
proud,  patriotic  dtizena  who  care  about  and 
partidpato  in  ttie  government  of  ttiair  Naioa 
We  ahouM  aH  congratulate  ttiem  on  ttiair  out- 
standtog  record  of  citizenship. 

Among  ttie  24  inductees  from  my  dMrict 
«e  6  charter  members.  Hon.  George  I.  Bloom, 
Charies  E.  Pugh  and  John  Scolzin  of  Camp 
Hm,  James  A  Hubley  and  Wliam  J.B.  Mum- 
mert  of  Yortt.  and  Hoa  Burton  R.  Laub  of  Car- 
Kale.  The  ottier  18  members  are  Clyde  D. 
Oahttieimer,  Chartes  I.  Ftoyd.  OHver  C.  Naca. 
Emerson  D.  Porttier.  Robert  W.  SchkJkig. 
Dorottiy  L  K.  SchkSng.  and  Davkl  F.  Where  of 
Yortq  R.  Gertrude  Ham  of  New  Cumbariand. 
L  Rtohard  Hertzler  and  Howard  0.  MMar  of 
Cariiae:  H«oM  B.  MWer  and  S.  Ettiel  MMer  of 
Shiremanstown;  Ettiel  D.  ButterfieU  of  Gettya- 
burg;  Irene  H.  f^aitor  and  Vance  T.  Naior  of 
Mecharacsburg;  and  Alton  P.  Gary.  Myrtie  N. 
Geiy.  and  Mary  E  Crain  of  Camp  HW. 


HONORING  PENNSYLVANIA 
VOTER  HALL  OP  PAMERS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PDmSTLVAHIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouki  like 
to  commend  and  extend  congratulations  to 
members  of  ttie  Pennsylvania  Voter  Hail  of 
Fame  from  ttie  19tti  Congresstonai  District 
There  are  now  a  total  of  24  Inductees  in  ttie 
hall  of  fame  from  the  distrtot 

Membership  is  open  to  all  registered  Penn- 
sylvania voters  who  have  voted  consecutively 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  THORPE 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  Or  RETRESEirTATl  VE8 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  22,  1967. 
martcs  the  centennial  of  ttie  birth  of  Jamea 
Francis  (Jim)  Thorpe,  a  Native  American  of 
Sac  and  Fox,  Irish  and  French  anoealry  who. 
atong  wiih  Will  Rogers.  Oklahoma's  wortd  rec- 
ognized humorist  probably  put  "Oklahoma" 
on  ttie  Npsof  more  people  than  any  other  two 
IndMduais.  This,  of  course,  does  not  count 
ttie  miHtons  of  times  ttiat  ttie  musteai  "OWaho- 
mal"  has  been  rendered. 

Oklahoma  and  Okiahomans  were  and  are 
proud  of  Jim  Thorpe.  The  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion wortced  for  a  number  of  yeers  witti  hia 
family  to  see  ttiat  justice  was  done  and  ttia 
return  of  ttie  1912  Olympfc  gokjrnedals 
earned  by  Jim's  winning  ttie  penlathton  and 
decattiton  In  Sweden.  Revoked  In  1913  baaed 
on  ttie  charge  ttiat  he  waa  not  an  amateur 
attiiete,  ttie  goW  medals  wore  returned  to  ttie 
famHy  in  1984  and  are  now  on  dtaplay  betow 
ttie  James  Banks  Wilson  portraH  of  Jim.  hang- 
ing In  ttie  State  Capitol  rotunda. 

Bom  in  a  cabin  near  Prague,  OK,  on  May 
22,  1687,  Jim  was  a  twin  to  Chartle  who  dtod 
at  ttie  age  of  10  from  pneumonia  and  small- 
pox. Chariie's  deatti,  and  ttioae  of  his  parente 
In  ttie  next  6  years,  had  a  kxig  lasting  impact 
on  Thorpe's  life.  As  a  youngster,  he  had  nm 
away  from  a  misston  school  near  his  home  for 
ttie  freedom  of  ttie  outdoors  a  young  Indtan 
boy  couW  enjoy,  nmning,  swimming  and  play- 
ing. After  Chariie's  deatti,  Jim  again  returned 
to  school,  but  ran  away  once  more.  His  fattwr, 
seeking  to  assure  his  son  an  education,  this 
time  enrolled  him  to  HaakeO  Inatitaite  in  i.aw- 
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rano*.  KS.  R  WW  hara  h*  wm  IM  m^omd  to 


At  ttw  turn  of  ttw  oanlury.  ttw  CarWa 
Mtan  School  foottMl  \mm  vWtwi  HuML 
Cvlii*  had  bMn  foundod  a  fMv  yaars  before 
Jm's  bMv  by  Capt  \Nnam  Haniy  Pratt  who 
WM.  boniciiy.  originaly  ttw  "lalar"  of  some 
^MIv•  Amaricana  hnprlaonad  by  the  Army, 
probably  logaly.  from  what  la  now  Oklahoma. 

Thoipa  had  a  draam  of  playing  for  CariWe 
and.  in  1904,  mowad  ttiare  for  his  studtoa— 
wid  foottal.  It  la  aM  ttiat  Glonn  Scobey 
"Pop"  Wvnar  mada  Jm  Thoipo  famous:  the 
corelaiy  alao  holds.  Tha  two  mmuaHy  benefit- 
ed each  other.  Warner  learned  of  1»^eer-old 
Jm'a  track  and  HaM  ea^itolls  competing  auc- 
ceeaMy  againat  upper  daasmen  and  enlisted 
rw  VMiro  kji  bw  ioosnh  wn. 

In  1906.  as  a  1»yaar  oU.  Jbn  devetoped 
Na  plaoakkAing  akfls  whk:h  stood  him  in  good 
sisad  the  rest  of  his  alhletk:  cveer.  1^  led 
Catfiie  to  a  10-2-1  aaaaon  and  was  named 
ttiM-teem  AM  American. 

It  was  the  summsr  of  1909  that  Thorpe 
made  a  dedaton  that  proved  to  be  coetly:  He 
played  baaebtf  for  Rocky  Mount  In  the  East 
Carolna  Leegue  for  $15  a  week,  barely 
enough  for  Mng  e)q)enees.  He  enjoyed  base- 
brt  so  much  that  he  decided,  in  1910.  not  to 
ralum  to  Cariale  and  instead  played  semi-pro 


In  ttw  summer  of  1911,  In  a  chance  en- 
oounler  with  a  tsammato  from  Carlisle,  Albert 
ExarMfne.  Jim  leemed  the  Carfsle  teem,  fair- 
ing poorly,  sorsiy  missed  him.  He  telegraphed 
Coach  Warner  who  had  Jim  readmitted  to 
Cariale  to  play  foolbel  and  alao  to  be  placed 
in  training  as  a  cwdkMe  for  the  1912  Otym- 
pica. 

The  return  to  IbottMl  was  effortless  for  Jim. 
In  ttw  Ibst  big  game  againat  ttie  University  of 
PWaburgh.  Thorpe  kkAed  and  ran  with  out- 
standhig  reeuita.  leedhg  ttie  Indtans  to  a  17-0 
victory. 

In  CambrUga,  30.000  fane  turned  out  as  ttte 
Hsrvard  ooaciioe  deckled  they  wouM  ueeonly 
the  reaarfSB  against  the  "Indtan  Mds". 

Nursing  sn  iniursd  leg.  Thorpe  still  scored  a 
touclKlown  end  kicked  field  goels  to  pace  the 
CsrWe  Indlwis  15-9  when  the  Hanrard  vanity 
came  on  the  field  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

But.  It  was  too  late  as  Thorpe,  with  an  ankle 
bmdmed.  kkdcad  his  fourth  fieM  goel  (from  48 
yards)  whie  the  teem  heM  Hsrvard  to  one 
touchdown  tor  the  flnel  1&-15  vtotory. 

Sports  Nstorlens  cHe  tfiat  ganw  as  one  of 
the  greataat  dtapleys  of  football  of  all  time, 
hinging  on  Thorpe's  giving  one  of  his  greatest 
game  efforts.  Lator  ttiet  soeson,  Thorpe 
punled  sgeinst  Brown  for  83  yards,  then  a 

Warner  coached  Thorpe  and  a  teammate, 
Louia  Tewanima.  a  Hopi.  for  the  Olympk:  try- 
ouls.  in  which  Thorpe  won  11  gold.  4  sHver, 
and  3  three  bronze  modali  wtiie  Tewanima 
won  moat  of  Itie  tong-dMance  races  he  en- 
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In  Sweden,  the  23-year  oM  Thorpe  won  ttie 
pertfaMon  gokl  medal  by  winning  the  broed 
Jump,  placfog  ttM  in  the  javelin,  and  winning 
the  dtocua.  the  200  meter  dash,  and  the  1500 
meter  race,  turning  in  a  crowd-stunning  time 
of  4:44.8. 

The  next  event,  ttw  decathton,  was  spreed 
over  3  days  with  Jim  placing  third  in  the  100- 
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meter  dash,  and  aecond  in  the  running  broad 
jurry.  He  placed  first  in  the  shot  put,  giving 
him  a  sight  first  day  lead. 

The  next  day,  under  cleared  skies.  Thorpe 
took  first  in  the  running  high  Jump  (6  feet  1  Vi 
inchee)  won  the  110-meler  high  hurdles  in 
rsoord  time  of  15.6  seconds,  but  placed  only 
fourth  in  the  400-meter  race.  Still,  he  main- 
tirined  his  leed. 

The  finel  day,  Thorpe,  lacking  in  training 
and  experience  in  the  dtocua.  javelin,  and  pole 
vault,  he  still  took  a  second  and  two  thirds.  It 
was  in  the  final  everrt.  Vhe  1500-meler  race,  in 
whk:h  Thorpe  displayed  the  quaHtiee  whk:h 
made  him  the  outstanding  athlete  he  was:  he 
won  ttM  race,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  with  a  time  of 
4  minutes,  40.1  seconds,  bettering  his  own 
record.  Over  the  3  days  of  oompetHfon,  he 
amassed  8,412.96  points  out  of  a  possible 
10,000,  a  record  whtoh  stood  until  1926. 
Swedteh  King  Gustav  V,  in  awardtoig  him  his 
second  goW  medal,  proclaimed  him  to  be  the 
greatest  attilete  in  the  worW. 

In  January  1913,  a  newspaper  reported 
Thorpe's  playing  semipro  ball  prior  to  the 
Olyrnpk».  In  spite  of  a  worMwMe  outcry,  the 
Amateur  Athletk:  Unton  revoked  his  medals 
and  had  his  name  stricken  from  the  record 
books  for  all  athletic  events  in  whk^h  he  had 
taken  pert  after  his  involvement  in  baset>all. 

Thorpe  tt)en  entered  tfie  worW  of  profes- 
swnal  athletKS  full  time,  playing  baset>all  for 
the  New  York  Giants,  Cincinnati  Reds,  and 
Boston  Braves.  He  played  foottMll  for  several 
teams,  inciudkig  the  Canton  BulkJogs.  In  later 
years,  to  earn  a  modest  living,  he  gave  lec- 
tures and  football  exhibitnns,  «vtMCh  included 
a  dropkkrking  demonstratton  at  New  York's 
Roto  Grounds  wtien  he  was  61 . 

In  1945,  he  became  a  carpenter  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  married  Patricia  Askew  who 
helped  him  organize  his  life,  and  later,  after 
his  death,  took  up  his  cause  to  be  reinstated 
as  an  amateur. 

Thorpe  in  1950  was  named  by  the  Associat- 
ed Press  ttie  "best  male  athlete  of  ttie  half- 
century."  In  1958,  he  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tkxial  Indtan  Hall  of  Fame,  and  in  1963,  he 
was  selected  as  charter  memt>er  of  the  Pro- 
fesswnal  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

After  many  tong  years,  ttie  Intemattonal 
Olympk:  Committee  restored  Thorpe's  honors 
at  an  oflkaal  ceremony  in  1983  and  presented 
his  family  with  replk»s  of  his  gokl  medals. 
Theee  medals,  in  turn,  were  presented  to  ttie 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  1986  wtiere  ttiey  are 
now  on  dteplay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  tokJ  ttiat  we  all  need 
heroes.  We  each  IndivkJuaily  seek  and  find 
ttiese  heroes  in  persons  and  posittons  whnh 
best  fit  our  indivklual  needs.  There  is  no  doubt 
ttiat  Jim  Thorpe  was  consklered,  and  rigfitfully 
ao,  a  great  hero  to  many  people  and  many 
generetfons.  And  I  am  pleased  today  to  offer 
ttiia  tribute  to  him  and  his  legacy. 
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THE  FLOOR  SCHEDULE:  PONT 
MAKE  US  CHOOSE  BETWEEN 
VOTING  AND  OUR  CONSTITU- 
ENTS 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  HBODB  ISUUm 

nr  THE  Housi  or  RCPRisDrrATrvES 
Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I 
missed  a  number  of  votes  on  ttie  Departmem 
of  Defense  auttxxizatkxi.  These  votes  were 
not  trivial.  In  fact,  ttwy  were  of  great  interest 
to  me  and  to  my  constituents.  But  because 
ttie  leadership  changed  ttie  ftoor  schedule  at 
ttie  last  minute,  I  found  myself  confronted  witti 
ttie  deciston  of  whettier  I  shouM  stay  in  Wash- 
ington to  vote  or  return  to  my  district  to  keep 
commitments  I  had  made  weeks  earlier.  Ttiis 
was  a  difltoult  dedston  for  me.  but  in  ttie  end, 
I  felt  ttiat  I  was  obligated  to  go  home  and 
meet  with  my  constituents,  many  of  whom  had 
adjusted  ttieir  own  schedules  much  eariier  in 
order  to  accommodate  mine. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  DOD  au- 
ttxxizatton.  I  understand  ttiat  ttiere  were  over 
100  amendments  to  be  consklered,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  finish  work  on  this  one 
bill  as  expeditmusly  as  possible  so  we  can  get 
on  to  other  pressing  mattere.  If  ttiere  is  work 
to  be  done,  then  we  shoukl  stay  until  it  is  fin- 
ished. But  we  shoukl  be  notified  well  in  ad- 
varK»  so  appointments  can  be  rearranged 
and  plane  flights  rescheduled.  One  week  is 
simply  not  enough  time.  For  most  of  us,  2 
weeks  notne  Is  the  atisolute  minimum  and  3 
weeks  or  a  month  is  preferatHe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  of  us,  Republtoan  and  Democrat  northern- 
er and  southerner,  conservative  and  liberal 
alike.  We  were  all  elected  to  serve  our  con- 
stituents and  we  have  all  pledged  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  ttieir  needs.  Seeing  to  constituent 
needs  at  home  is  as  important  as  casting 
votes  and  K  shoukl  be  given  ttie  same  priority. 

For  my  part  I  woukl  prefer  ttiat  we  stick  to 
ttie  sctiedule  we  all  agreed  to  earlier  in  the 
yeer.  If  late  nights  and  extra  sessk>ns  are 
needed,  however,  let  us  know  weeks,  not 
days  ahead  of  time.  That's  not  much  to  ask 
but  it  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  dual  responsi- 
bilities, in  our  disttk^s  and  in  Washington. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KKRTUCKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavokl- 
ably  atisent  for  recorded  votes  on  Friday,  May 
8,  1987.  Had  I  been  present  I  woukl  have 
voted: 

"Yea"  on  roll  No.  96,  to  approve  the  Jour- 
nal of  Thursday,  May  7, 1987; 

"Yea"  on  roll  hto.  97,  ttie  Mk:hel  motion  to 
instnjct  House  conferees  on  H.R.  558,  home- 
less assistance  legislation,  to  agree  to  section 
1001  of  the  Senate  amendment  requking  that 
appropriations  not  exceed  the  levels  estab- 
lished by  ttie  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings; 
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"No"  on  roll  No.  98,  ttie  Mrazek  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1748,  Department  of  Defense 
auttiorizattona  for  fiscal  yeers  1988—89,  whk:h 
recommended  ttiat  ttie  F>resklent  devetop  a 
plan  for  ttie  orderiy  reduction  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  and  activities  in  Korea  during  fiscal 
year  1968-92. 

"No"  on  roH  No.  99,  ttie  AuCoin  substitute 
amendment  to  ttie  Bennett  amendment  to 
H.R.  1748,  Department  of  Defense  auttioriza- 
tions  for  fiscal  yeara  1988-89,  ttiat  sought  to 
exempt  naval  aircraft  repair  facilities  from  cer- 
tain public-private  competition  required  for 
naval  ship  repair  work; 

"Aye"  on  roll  No.  100.  the  Montgomery 
amendment  to  H.R.  1748,  Department  of  De- 
fenae  auttiorization  for  fiscal  year  1988-89, 
ttiat  increases  ttie  full  time  and  Resen/e  Com- 
ponents of  the  National  Guard;  and 

"Aye"on  roll  No.  101,  ttie  Smith  amendmem 
to  H.R.  1748,  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1989,  that  continues  for 
1  year  the  eligibility  of  certain  institutions  to 
provkle  heart  and  lung  treatment  under 
CHAMPUS  and  requires  GAG  to  report  on 
payment  of  certain  medical  expenses. 


STEWART  McKINNEY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

opnxinois 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  name  to  the  tong  list  of  those  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  dtetinguisfied  col- 
league, Stewart  McKinney. 

The  voters  of  Connecticut  first  sent  Stew 
McKinney  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
ttie  year  after  my  first  election  to  Congress. 
We  became  friends  shortly  after  he  took 
office,  serving  togettier  on  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  seated  next  to  each  ottier  for  4 
years  on  the  tow  end  of  the  committee's  se- 
raority  ladder. 

Stewart  McKinney  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress.  Few  served  their  con- 
stituents as  well — and  none  better— ttian  the 
Congressman  from  Connecticut's  Fourth  Con- 
gresstonal  District.  And,  while  you  coukl  dis- 
agree with  some  of  his  positions  and  votes  on 
issues,  you  couhj  never  deny  ttiat  Stew 
McKinney  was  a  man  of  integrtty,  a  man  of 
compasskxi  and  understandkig,  and  a  man  of 
wisdom.  And,  of  utmost  importance  to  me,  I 
shall  ever  be  grateful  that  I  was  to  know  Stew 
McKinney  as  my  good  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  BUILDER  OF 
RURAL  AMERICA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

gram  and  to  increase  if  s  involvement  in  ttie 
orderly  growth  of  mral  America.  Dwight 
served,  for  a  time,  as  a  regtonal  presklent  of 
ttie  RC&D  organization  nationally  atong  witti 
other  dedKated  volunteers  wtio  are  dokig 
ttiek  part  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
America's  mral  areas.  He  had  appeared 
before  ttie  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Devetoprrient  Agricutture  and 
Related  Agencies,  on  whtoh  I  have  ttie  honor 
to  serve,  many  times  and  always  preeented  a 
concise  and  clear  picture  of  not  only  where 
we  were  but  also  wtiere  we  needed  to  be 
going  with  mral  devetopmem  and  soil  and 
water  conservation.  I  garnered  sound  advice 
from  Dwight  on  many  occaskxis. 

Dwighfs  dedKation  to  ttie  land  whKh  he 
farmed  and  k>ved  are  evidem  from  the  count- 
less hours  he  spent  devoted  to  improving  the 
land  and  its  bounty  for  his  neighbors,  whettier 
ttiey  lived  in  Mk:higan,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina  or  any  of  ttie  ottier  50  States. 
He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Mason-Lake 
Soil  Conservation  district  in  Mnhigan  from 
1953  until  1986.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
NorttY¥rest  Mnhigan  RC&D  Council  from  1979 
until  his  death.  His  dedtoation  is  evklenced  by 
the  fact  ttiat  the  day  before  his  death  he  was 
involved  in  RC&D  and  Soil  Conservation  wori(. 

He  had  served  as  presklent  and  vwe  presi- 
dent of  the  Mk:ti«gan  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Distiicts,  member  of  the  State  conserva- 
tion committee,  member  of  ttie  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Consen/ation  Distrwts,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Society  of  America,  American  Forestry 
Association,  famn  bureau,  and  grange.  His 
work  on  betiaH  of  agrKulture  and  forestry  was 
recognized  many  times  including  his  receiving 
ttie  Goodyear  Award  in  1950  and  1955,  FFA 
awards,  ottier  conservation  awards  and  in 
1969,  he  was  named  Mk:higan  Tree  Farmer  of 
ttie  Year. 

He  began  farm  management  upon  his  grad- 
uation from  high  school  until  1959,  wtien  he 
took  over  ownership  of  the  farm.  He  was  a 
dairyman,  active  in  a  tree  planting  and  land- 
scaping business,  as  well  as  home  and  catiin 
bulkier. 

Dwigtit  Soulier's  active  advice  wHI  be 
missed,  t>ut  pertiaps  we  can  all  team  from 
wtiat  he  advised  new  council  members: 

Choose  your  own  course  and  follow  it.  Oet 
involved  in  regional,  State,  and  national  soil 
conservation  activities. 

That's  ttie  course  Dwight  Spuller  charted 
and  ttie  Nation  is  the  better  for  having  a  friend 
in  Dwight  Spuller. 

Therefore,  I  ttiink  it  most  appropriate  that 
the  Dwight  Spuller  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
established  by  ttie  Mason-Lake  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  862  West  US-10,  Scottville,  Ml. 
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ported  on  the  west  coaat  be  performed  at  ttie 
home  port  "yes"  on  ttie  Hunter  amendment 
to  require  ttiat  certain  ship  maintenance  con- 
tract bkls  kKtode  ttie  cost  of  moving  ttie  ship 
from  its  port  to  its  repair  tocation;  "yea"  on  ttie 
Young  amendmem  to  extend  ttie  Department 
of  Defense  Polygraph  Test  Program,  and  "no" 
on  ttie  Armey  amendment  to  establish  a 
Commisston  that  woukl  recommend  military 
beaectosures. 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

opmcHiaAX 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFEBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mral  Amerka, 
soil  conservation,  arxl  ttie  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Program  k)st  a  good 
friend  and  a  tireless  worker  April  3  with  ttie 
deatti  of  Dwight  Spuller  of  Branch,  Ml. 

I  came  to  know  Dwight  ttvough  my  efforts 
to  increase  the  emphaais  of  ttie  RC&D  Pro- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  wuconsnr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unavokl- 
abiy  atMent  on  offtoial  business  yesterday. 
Had  I  t>een  here.  I  woukl  have  voted  "no"  on 
ttie  Hunter  amendmem  to  require  that  sfiort- 
temi  wort(  on  Naval  Reserve  ahipa  home 


THE  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
LIABIUTT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  Amerwa's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  ttie  worid  marketplace.  Akaady,  your 
ekx^uent  arxl  passtonate  advocacy  of  a  more 
competitive  America  has  set  the  stage  for  ttie 
most  far-reaching  legislative  agenda  in  many 
years.  We  all  sfiare  a  strong  commitment  to 
keep  ttie  United  States  competitive.  This  is  no 
small  task  for  a  nation  whtoh,  for  ttie  past  200 
yeare,  has  set  ttie  standard  for  quality  and  in- 
dusttial  leadership.  My  own  hometown  of 
Cleveland  is  proud  to  have  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  corporate  citizens  as  resklents. 

America  has  been  successful  in  ttie  workl 
maritetplace  because  we  are  a  society  of  kv 
novators  and  risk-takers.  These  qualities  have 
made  us  vitxant  competitors  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  standing  as  a  worid  power.  In  our 
search  to  expkxe  new  wrays  to  promote  com- 
petitiveness, we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any 
options. 

Akeady  in  ttie  debate  over  competitiveness, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dncusston 
about  investinent  hi  education,  export  promo- 
tion, job  tinning  for  displaced  workers,  and  a 
number  of  ottier  positive  legiriative  initiatives. 

Among  ttie  proposals  ttiat  Congress  must 
conskler  is  one  for  Government  contractor  B- 
ability  reform.  Indeed,  one  of  ttie  beat  ways 
Congress  can  help  ensure  our  international 
competitiveness  is  to  recognize  ttie  very  real 
Kability  problems  facing  Government  contrac- 
tors ttiat  provkle  goods  or  sendees  in  ttie  van- 
guard of  new  tectiTKitogies. 

In  areas  such  as  national  defense,  transpor- 
tetion  safety,  and  environmental  protection, 
ttie  wort(  of  ttiese  contractore  confers  ttemen- 
dous  national  benefits  as  wen  as  tong-tonn 
competitive  advantages.  Unfortunately,  ttiese 
small  goods  and  seonces  often  involve  poten- 
tial catasttophk;  risk.  As  a  consequence,  we 
now  may  forfeit  vital  innovative  expertiae  be- 
cause of  ttie  potential  catastrophk;  Mabilty  as- 
sociated witti  ttiese  goods  and  servtoes. 

The  Nation's  abWy  to  compete  ki  worid 
mart(ets  depends  upon  ttie  devatopment  of 
aophisttcated  technotogy.  This  technotogy  is 
often  ptoneered  ki  projects  ttiat  are  eittier 
largely  or  excknively  governmental  in  nature. 
It  is  doubtful  ttiat  ttie  beat  and  brightest  of  our 
Nation's  sdenttsts,  engkieers,  and  kiventors 
wW  seek  to  broaden  ttie  technotogfcal  horizon 
witti  new  products  and  proceases  ttiat  couM 
lead  to  draconian  labHty  and  financial  n*i. 
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Any  MMdMi  MHrt  anough  to  bdU  a 
mouatnp  is  atoo  dawar  anough  to 


to  IMNy  10  gnat  that  avaiyMng  ha  V  aha 
hM  worttad  tor  in  Ma  la  at  laopardy.  Tha  aNar- 
ng»»a  tor  auch  anXpranaura  ia  aaay  rtay  in 
product  araaa  and  avoid  uninaur- 


argua  that  polantiai  proma 
iMiainaaaaa  to  dawatop  naw 
tochnoioglaa.  Howavar,  who  wiH  talta  such 
riaka  givan  tha  potonNal  MbMty?  Tha  anawar 
ia  laiyta  Ihoaa  wNh  Ma  or  nothing  to  loae. 
Such  companlaa  would  lia  unaMa  to  ada- 
quatoly  cofflpanaato  victlma  ahouU  a  toagady 
occur.  Aa  a  manar  of  puMc  pdcy.  ia  this 
what  wa  want  to  ancouraga?  I  iNnk  not 

In  ordar  to  torthar  Iha  twin  goals  o«  anhanc- 
ing  ^ynaiicwt  induaMal  cowpatHlvaness  and 
sJinilslii  ounipanaaUng  victims,  today  I  am 
infeodudng  Iha  Fadarai  Procurament  UabiNty 
Ratorm  Act  oHW7-  Tha  bU  is  simpie.  effac- 
tlva,  and  atraighttofward. 

Rrat.  «w  W  providaa  tor  tha  indamnMcatton 
ct  coiHractoia  tor  losaaa  rsauNing  from  the 
partennanca  of  any  Qovammant  contract  if 
aaaa  aia  in  axcaaa  of  agraad  upon  in- 
or  an  amount  that  wouM  tw  oonaid- 
laaonabto  at  tha  time  idbMty  oc- 
currad  aaction  Z  TNs  Indamnification  would 
not  apply  V  Iha  contract  is  tor  goods  or  sarv- 
icaa  that  ara  sulwtanlialy  the  same  as  thoae 
providad  liy  the  contactor  to  nongovemman- 
tii  ouatomars.  Nor  would  it  tw  avaitable  for  H- 
aMNy  raauMng  from  groas  nagigence.  willful 
mlaconduct.  or  lack  of  good  faith  t>y  any  (Snc- 
tors,  ofdcars,  or  managing  officials  of  the  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Patrol  consists  of  Phitadelphia  Memorial  Prasi- 
dant  Dannie  Fink.  Bart  Kline,  Rk:h  BoetUnger. 
Frw*  Marshall,  Dannie  Beat.  Ed  Scott  Ai 
McFadden,  Dan  Relay,  Buteh  Qurski,  and  LL 
Qaa  William  KHsman,  retirad. 

The  purpoee  of  the  e-day  march  is  to  raiae 
funds  for  the  constnictton  of  a  Vietnam  Voter- 
ane  Memorial  in  Philadelphia.  More  than 
Se00,000  has  been  raiaed  for  the  monument 
and  It  ia  achaduled  to  be  completed  in  Octo- 
ber at  Penn's  Landbig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Ike  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Last  Patrol  for  their  dedtea- 
tkm  to  thie  worthy  cauae.  Their  commitment 
wHI  ensure  that  their  fallen  brothers  wiU  never 
bB  forgotten. 


May  12, 1987 


Saoond,  the  \M  tOOnum  those  situations 
wlwre  a  court  awards  damages  from  a  con- 
tractor to  a  Federal  emptoyee  for  harm  result- 
ing from  the  perfermance  of  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government- aoctwn  3.  If  that 
harm  reeuNed  in  whole  or  in  pert  from  Govern- 
ment fault,  the  bHI  provides  for  reduction  of 
dsmagsa  owed  by  the  contractor  to  the  Gov- 
ernment emptoyee  in  proportton  to  ttie  Gov- 
ernment's fault  in  causing  ttie  harm. 

Mr.  Speekar,  the  tirrte  to  reform  the  current 
antaquatsd  system  of  Government  contractor 
iaUMy  is  now.  I  took  fonvard  to  woridng  with 
al  Members  to  enact  thia  crucial  legislatton. 


RECOONIZINO  THE  DEDICATION 
OP  THE  "LAST  PATROL" 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSH 

ov  nnraTLTAinA 

nr  THS  HOUSS  or  RXPUtSBITATIVCS 

Tuaday.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  BOf^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
recognise  the  effort  of  10  Vietnam  veterans  as 
they  pay  IrtMto  to  the  Phladalphians  wholost 
their  Ives  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

At  this  moment,  Iheee  veterans  are  In  itw 
third  day  of  a  140Hnle  march  from  Washing- 
toa  DC  to  Phiadalphia.  They  are  marching  in 
the  "misBing  man"  fonnatton,  carrying  with 
them  tradnga  from  the  National  Memorial  of 
the  628  Phiadelphiww  who  dtod  in  Vietnem. 

This  dedfcatsd  group  is  known  as  ttw  "Last 
Patrol."  a  aymbotc  march  to  bring  their  fallen 
oomradee  home  to  Philadelphia.  The  Last 


JOSEPH  C.  RAZZA— 1987  RECIP- 
IENT OP  THE  VPWOP  DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TBI  DISnUCT  OP  OOLOMBIA 
Ilf  TBI  HOT7SK  OP  RKPRXSDITATIVCS 

Tueaday,  May  12. 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yearly  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Vok»  of 
America,  sponsor  a  national  scholarship  script 
writing  contest  I  am  pleased  to  declare  in  this 
august  Chamber,  that  the  1967  winner  of  this 
important  competitton  was  Joseph  Christopher 
Razia  of  ttie  District  of  Columbia. 

In  light  of  this  signal  accomplishment  that 
so  ably  illustrates  the  great  intellect  potential, 
and  patriotism  of  the  youth  of  America,  I  rise 
to  salute  Joseph  Christopher  Razza  and  to 
share  his  brilliant  script  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues: 

TRK  CHALLKNGX  op  AMXHICAR  ClTUBRSHir 

The  challenge  of  American  dtizensbip  is. 
Indeed,  great.  This  cbaUenge  Is,  firstly,  to 
show  our  love  of  this  country  and  the 
people  who  reside  within  it.  and,  secondly, 
to  act  for  our  nation's  good  with  that  patri- 
otism In  mind. 

The  patriotism  spoken  of  here  is  not 
merely  the  recital  of  slogans  or  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  This 
patriotism  transcends  such  symlwls;  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  concern  for  the  nation's  well- 
Ixing.  It  comes  forth  as  genuine  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  one's  neighlwrs.  and  aid  when 
one's  neighlwrs  require  it.  It  Is  nothing 
short  of  love. 

But  in  order  for  this  patriotic  love  of 
America  to  l>e  real,  there  must  l>e  an  accept- 
ance of  what  America  is.  Although  the  doc- 
uments which  laid  down  the  fouiulations  of 
this  country  are  landmarks  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  political  philosophy,  they 
alone  do  not  constitute  America.  America  is 
her  people,  and  each  American  citizen  must 
accept  every  other  citizen  on  the  iMsis  of 
l>eing  a  fellow  human  lieing  and  a  fellow 
American.  The  conflicts  that  occur  today 
t>etween  various  sectors  of  our  community 
are  the  result  of  mistmderstandlng  this 
tenet. 

Whites  and  blacks  must  accept  each  other 
as  comrades,  as  partners  in  the  American 
enterprise.  Yes,  In  America's  history  lies  the 
grim  saga  of  the  abuse  of  blacks  by  whites— 
what  is  needed  is  an  understanding  that 
these  communities  must  now  aid  each  other, 
that  each  owes  the  other  respect  and  coop- 
eration simply  because  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. Just  as  the  struggle  of  black  Ameri- 


cana must  Iw  made  an  Integral  part  of 
American  history  courses,  so  must  the  histo- 
ry of  Asian  Americans.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  internment  of  Japanese 
Americans  in  World  War  n  was  wnag—he- 
cauae  those  people  were  Americans.  We 
caimot  shun  Hl^anic  Americana  l>ecause  we 
want  English  to  be  our  "official  language"— 
these  are  our  tnothers.  And  we  cannot  con- 
tinue denying  to  the  Native  American  the 
fact  that  he  was  here  Iwfore  the  Europeans 
and  the  Africans  who  were  bought  and 
brought.  LasUy,  we  must  everyday  remem- 
ber the  sacrifice  and  contribution  of  Ameri- 
can veterans;  they  deserve  more  than  Just 
Memorial  Day,  Veterans'  Day  and  being  on 
the  government's  back  burner.  They  deserve 
our  respect  and  attention. 

Yet,  even  this  patriotism  is  not  enough. 
We  owe  America  action,  not  Just  adoratton. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  l>e  aware 
of  what  Is  happening  in  his  iielghtwrhood, 
in  her  city,  in  our  country,  and  in  the  world 
at  large. 

However,  every  American  citizen  must  do 
more  than  be  aware  and  care.  When  an 
American  citizen  receives  information,  he 
has  a  right  and  a  re^wnsibility  to  analyze  it 
and  act  upon  it.  If  a  pubUc  official  is  taking 
an  acticm  which  one  feels  Is  imprudent,  is 
immoral,  or  simply  is  not  the  most  lienefi- 
clal  to  the  community,  one  must  make  his 
or  her  objections  known.  If  one  foresees 
damage  resulting  from  a  representative's 
action,  it  is  one's  moral  duty  to  protest  that 
measure.  We  must  care  enough  about  our 
nation  to  take  some  initiative.  Not  only 
should  we  try  to  help  our  countrymen,  but 
we  owe  it  to  this  nation  which  has  nurtured 
us,  protected  us  and  given  us  room  to  grow 
as  individuals— we  owe  it  to  this  nation  to 
lend  a  hand  in  solving  Its  problems. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  this  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters  within  the  context  of  our 
nation.  We  must  reaUze  the  vision  of  a 
United  States  of  America. 


ENTREPRENEURS  ARE  IDEAL 
LEADERS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


HON.  ARTHUR  RAVENEL,  JR. 

OP  S017TH  CAROLIH A 
HI  THK  HOUSS  OP  RKPRZSSNTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 
Mr.  RAVENEL  Mr.  Speaker,  over  200  years 
ago,  our  Founding  Fathers  broke  away  from  a 
state  of  servitude  in  order  to  control  their  des- 
tinies by  establishing  unique  religious,  political, 
social,  and  economic  systems.  Today,  ttiis  irv 
deperident  and  Innovative  spirit  is  best  exem- 
plified by  the  mHlions  of  entrepreneurs  in  our 
country.  Entrepreneurs  are  ideal  leaders  in  our 
society— organizing,  managing,  controlling, 
and  assuming  risks  themselves,  then  sharing 
these  responsibiilties  and  ideas  with  others. 

In  1985,  almost  15  mHlkxi  small  businesses, 
of  whtoh  8  million  were  self-emptoyed,  em- 
ptoyed  more  ttian  half  our  private  work  force. 
Imagine— over  half  of  our  private  sector  is 
hired  by  independent  businesses  wtx>  are 
competitively  partidpatirig  with  large  corpora- 
ttons  in  our  free  enterprise  system  by  offering 
personabiy  and  sensitive  attention  not  provkl- 
ed  by  larger  companies.  In  addition,  small 
businesses,  being  entivpreneurial,  can  fill 
market  gaps  and  fill  them  rapkMy. 

Without  a  doubt  I  can  say  tiut  small  busi- 
ness plays  a  significant  role  in  our  economy 
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and  in  our  society.  In  1840,  Alex  de  Tocque- 
vHie  made  an  intereating  observation  about 
our  American  economy.  "What  most  aston- 
ishes me  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  much 
the  marvetous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings 
as  the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  ones." 
ShouM  he  have  had  the  chance  to  view  our 
Nation  today,  in  1987,  he  wouki  agree  that  his 
otMarvation  still  holds  tiue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

emmenf  s  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devetopment  campaign  against  housing  dis- 
crimination. 


BflNORITY  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  TO  PAY  INTER- 
EST  ON  CERTAIN  CEKTIFI- 
CATES  ISSUED  BY  THE 
GOLDEN  PACIFIC  NATIONAL 
BANK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PnmSTLVAHU 
IK  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1987 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg  will  hoki  its  ttiird  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Conference  on  Wednesday.  May  20, 
1987.  at  the  Hofiday  Inn  Center  City,  Harris- 
burg.  The  day-long  conference,  titled  "Making 
It  Happen  Now"  is  sponsored  by  the  offfee  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprises,  the  Harrisburg 
Redevetopment  Authority,  ttie  Minority  Busi- 
ness Devetopment  Agericy  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

This  conference  will  offer  sesswns  on  busi- 
ness strategies  crucial  to  success  such  as 
finding  and  obtaining  procurenwnt  opportuni- 
ties; recruiting  and  maintaining  good  emptoy- 
ees;  finding  agencies  arxl  devetopment  cen- 
ters whk:h  assist  small  businesses;  enforce- 
ment of  contract  rights;  "dodge"  estimating 
servtees;  cash  ftow  and  cost  accounting  ob- 
taining necessary  capital;  selecting  the  right 
attorney,  accountant  and  insurance  repre- 
sentative; and  effects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
on  small  business. 

The  conference  will  feature  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Smith,  a  popular  Philadelphia  evan- 
gelist and  recording  star  Phyllis  Hyman,  who 
received  a  Tony  nomination  for  "Best  Sup- 
porting Actress"  for  her  role  in  the  Broadway 
hit  "Sophisttcated  Ladies." 

Reverend  Smitti,  who  has  pastored  Vne 
7,000-member  Deliverance  Evangelistic 
Church  in  Philadelphia  for  26  years,  hotos  de- 
grees from  Jameson  Bible  Institute  and  the 
American  Bible  College  and  an  advanced 
teacher's  certifKate  from  tt>e  Evangelical 
Teachers  Training  Association,  and  has 
served  as  tiie  weekly  pastor  on  'Tune  of  De- 
liverance" broadcasts  heard  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Bermuda,  and  Nigeria 
since  1977.  He  published  his  first  book, 
"God's  Total  Plan  for  Your  Success,"  in  1963. 
Reverend  Smitti  will  speak  on  ttie  topic 
"Hope  in  87." 

Phyllis  Hyman,  a  former  memtjer  of  Pitts- 
burgh's All-City  Choir,  will  speak  to  confer- 
ence attendees  on  ttie  topic  of  "Making  it 
Happen  Now." 

Ms.  Hyman,  whose  woric  in  "Sophisticated 
Ladies"  earned  her  a  "Theatre  Worid  Award 
for  Most  Promising  New  Talenf '  as  well  as 
critical  acclaim,  was  tiained  as  a  legal  secre- 
tary and  woriced  in  a  Pittsburgh  neighbortwod 
legal  sennces  offk»  before  joining  a  group 
called  "The  New  Direction"  and  touring  major 
cities  across  ttie  country. 

Hyman  has  served  for  ttie  past  2  years  as 
"National  Chairperson"  for  ttie  Federal  Gov- 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HZW  YORK 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSEirTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentty  intro- 
duced legislation  to  bring  some  justice  to 
members  of  ttie  Chinese-American  community 
in  New  York  wtio  were  severely  hurt  by  ttie 
faitore  of  ttie  Golden  Pacifk:  National  Bank  in 
June  1985. 

Though  members  of  the  Banking  Committee 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  situatton,  let  me 
briefly  outtine  ttie  uraque  situatton  of  this  bank 
faikjre. 

The  GoWen  Pacific  National  Bank  was  de- 
clared insolvent  on  June  21,  1985,  after  ttie 
Ofttoe  of  ttie  Comptroller  of  ttie  Currency 
[OCC],  acting  upon  a  tip  from  an  informant 
conducted  a  surprise  examination  of  ttie  batik. 
That  examination  revealed  ttiat  over  $17  mil- 
Inn  in  deposits  had  been  collected  by  ttie 
bank  from  receipts  from  yeltow  certificates— 
80  named  for  ttie  cotor  of  ttie  paper  on  which 
ttie  receipts  were  printed — which  funds  had 
not  been  booked  as  deposits  by  ttie  bank. 
The  proceeds  of  ttie  yeltow  certifteates  had 
been  primarily  to  fund  off-balance-sheet  in- 
vestments by  the  bank's  inskjers. 

Ttie  OCC  examination,  which  was  conduct- 
ed with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
FDIC,  revealed  ttiat  ttie  yelkjw  certificates 
were  in  fact  deposita  witti  ttie  bank,  and  not 
as  ttie  chairman  of  the  bank  claimed,  apecial 
agency  accounte.  On  ttie  basis  of  ttie  determi- 
nation ttiat  ttie  yellow  certificates  were  depos- 
ita, the  OCC  concluded  that  there  were  insuffi- 
cient assete  backing  ttiose  liabilities  and  de- 
termined ttiat  ttie  bank  was  insolvent 

After  ttie  closing  of  ttie  bank,  ttie  FDIC  ar- 
ranged for  the  toBnsfer  of  most  of  ttie  deposita 
in  ttie  bank  to  ttie  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank.  The  yellow  certifrcates  were  not  inctod- 
ed  in  ttiis  ttansfer.  The  FDIC  continued  to  in- 
vestigate ttie  yellow  certifnates  on  the  ground 
ttiat  it  was  not  satisfied  that  ttiey  represem  in- 
sured deposita. 

On  July  1,  1965  and  August  1,  1965,  exten- 
sive testimony  was  taken  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  Superviston.  Reg- 
ulation and  Insurance  of  ttie  Committee  on 
Banting,  Finance  and  Urtian  Affairs.  The  testi- 
mony given  before  ttie  subcommittee  exptored 
thoroughly  not  only  the  examination  of  the 
bank  by  ttie  OCC  in  June  1985.  but  also  re- 
vealed prior  examinations  by  ttie  OCC  of  the 
yeltow  certlfteation  program  and  determina- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  whk:h  also 
conctoded  ttiat  ttie  yeltow  certifteates  repre- 
sented deposita  in  ttie  bank. 

Notwittistanding  ttiis  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, representing  ttie  comliined  efforts  of 
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ttie  OCC,  the  FBI,  ttie  Federal  Raaarva  Bank 
and  ttie  subcommittee,  as  well  ttie  FDIC.  ttie 
FDC  conckjded  ttiat  it  waa  unaUe  to  make  a 
detemiination  as  to  ttie  insured  status  of  ttia 
yelkmr  certificates,  and  resorted  to  a  rarely- 
used  statutory  proviston  (12  U.S.  1821(f))  a»- 
towing  for  ttie  FDIC  to  bring  the  matter  before 
a  Federal  court  for  determination. 

After  ttie  bank's  failure,  ttie  bank's  hoMtog 
company,  GokJen  Padfk;  Bancorp,  brought 
suit  against  ttie  Comptroller  for  wrongfuly 
ctosing  ttie  bank  on  ttie  ttieory  ttiat  ttie  Comp- 
troller filed  an  extenaive  affktavit  and  a  more 
ttian  one  ttiousand  page  adminWrative  record 
whKh  set  fortti  ttie  reasons  why  it  consklered 
ttie  yelkjw  certifk^tes  to  be  depoeita  Judge 
Thomas  Fannery  of  ttie  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  Disbict  of  Columbia  dismissed  ttie  hoking 
company's  lawsuK.  This,  at  ttie  same  time  ttwt 
ttie  FDIC  vras  asserting  ttiat  it  couM  not  deter- 
mine whettier  ttie  yeltow  certifteates  were  de- 
posita in  ttie  Htigatton  in  ttie  Souttiem  DMrict 
of  New  Yoric  ttie  ComptoNer  was  asserting  in 
ttie  Bancorp  litigation  ttiat  it  had  correctty  de- 
temiined  ttie  deposit  status  of  ttie  certifteates. 
Foitowing  ite  commencement  of  Htigatton, 
ttie  FDIC  continued  to  insist  on  pursuing  ita 
own  investigation  into  ttie  circumstances  sur- 
rounding each  individual  transactton  involving 
a  yeltow  certifteate.  It  was  not  until  October 
1986,  about  6  months  after  ttie  initial  determi- 
nation by  ttie  OCC  ttiat  yeltow  certifteates 
were  deposita,  ttiat  ttie  FDIC  made  ttie  first 
payment  of  insurance  proceeds  to  any  hoMers 
of  yeltow  certifteates.  At  present  some  yeltow 
certificate  holders  still  have  not  received  insur- 
ance paymenta. 

As  ttie  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
demonstiated  ttie  vast  majority  of  hokJers  of 
yeltow  certificates  virere  non-English  speaking 
Chinese  immigrants  who  had  been  ckjped  by 
the  t>ank  into  entrusting  it  witti  their  life  sav- 
ings. The  impact  upon  ttie  Chinese  community 
has  been  substantial.  Regrettably,  at  ttie  very 
time  ttie  FDIC  insurance  vras  most  needed  by 
ttie  indivtoual  depositors  n  was  not  availabto. 
The  FDIC  has  no  statutory  auttiority  to  pay 
interest  on  insured  amounta  securing  after  a 
bank  is  ctosed.  As  an  agency  of  ttie  United 
States,  ttie  only  way  ttiat  ttie  FDIC  can  make 
such  paymenta  is  by  auttioriration  of  Con- 
gress. E.g.,  Library  of  Congress  v.  Shaw.  106 
S  Ct  2957  (1986).  Nomrially,  depoatts  of  a 
ctosed  bank  are  paki  wittwi  a  week  of  a 
bank's  ctosing,  so  ttiere  Is  no  real  need  for 
such  relief.  Here  ttie  depositors  were  not  paid 
insurance  for  about  16  monttis.  The  proposed 
bill  wouki  provtoe  relief  ttiat  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  eittier  ttie  FDIC  administratively  or 
from  ttie  courta. 

It  has  been  estimated  ttiat  ttiis  bil  wouto 
result  in  an  additional  expenditure  by  ttie  FDIC 
of  approximately  $1  mHNon.  However,  ttiere 
shook]  be  Wtte  or  no  net  cost  to  ttie  FDIC, 
since  ttie  funds  representing  yeltow  certificate 
Insurance  have  been  unfMki  and  ttierefore 
have  been  accuring  interest  in  ttie  FDICs  re- 
serve fund  during  ttie  pendency  of  ttie  FDICs 
litigation. 

On  behalf  of  ttie  hokJers  of  yeltow  certifi- 
cates, I  request  ttie  Banking  Committee  to 
constoer  ttiis  legislation  as  soon  as  posstt)ie 
and  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  support  this  most 
important  bill. 
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TRIBDTB  TO  REGINALD  SMITH 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 


■ATIVB 


orcAuraaau 
□I  THB  HOD  81  or 

Tue$daw.  May  12, 19S7 

Mr.  QALIEGLY.  Mr.  SpMlMr.  on*  of  th« 
fnMt  miMipipw  riportM*  I IMW*  had  the  op- 
portuni^  to  woffc  ««( in  puMc  H*.  Mr.  Reggie 
SffliVi.  dM  INi  week  al  «w  aMoo-young  age 
or  31.  Mr.  Sn«h  paaaed  away  of  complca- 
Nona  lAw  ai^iiorakify  iung  wrgeiy  at  a  hoepi- 
tri  in  Loe  Angelea,  CA. 

ReginiM  Sn«h  MimpMed  the  beat  in  news 
rapoiing,  looidng  for  relevant  facta  and  not 
doaing  Na  alory  unM  MMied  he  had  ttie 
tada.  \MMe  I  waa  mayor  of  the  city  of  Simi 
Vgley  he  began  Na  coverage  of  the  dty  and 
local  goMmmant  tar  the  Loe  Angeles  Times 
VaNy  EdMoa  He  quiddy  beceme  known  and 
by  oily  staff  Md  the  etodad  offi- 
haooverad.  He  earned  this  rasped  be- 
he  was.  Irst  and  forcmoat.  a  very  reel 
and  caring  parsoa  He  respected  the  arms- 
lenglh  reiaMonship  between  reporter  and  sub- 
lad,  yet  alway*  somehow  managed  to  com- 
municate tie  tod  that  he  cared  about  the 
laause  and  the  people  he  was  covsflng. 

SfflNh  ioinad  the  Loa  Angeles  Tmes  in 
1966,  aflsr  wortdng  as  a  government  and  po- 
Mical  rsponsr  at  the  Sen  Diego  Evening  Trib- 
une and  the  Sen  Randeoo  Chronicle.  In 
1982.  he  won  the  Christopher  Award,  the  San 
Randaoo  Frees  Ckib's  Nghed  honor,  for  a 
story  aoqiosing  waste  and  inepMude  in  the  dty 

SmUh  traveled  wHh  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jacfcaon 
during  Jackaon's  unsuccessful  Presidential  bid 
and  also  coveted  dty  hel  tor  the  Chronicle.  A 
graduate  of  Sen  Diego  Stale  University,  where 
he  was  edHor  of  the  campus  newspaper, 
SfflNh  was  a  native  of  Loe  Angeles.  He  leaves 
Na  pwenis,  Rachel  «id  Eldt  Smith.  Sr.;  two 
sislsrs,  Carol  J.  DelMorst  and  Jacqueline  A. 
Winston,  and  a  brother.  Elott  Smith,  Jr.  My 
deeped  sytnpelhiee  and  condolences  go  to 
Nafwnly. 

But  my  hoartfoit  ttxxjghts  also  mud  go  to 
his  towed  ones  Reggie  left  a  caring  legacy 
tMtiind  him  wtiich  I  vM  remember  as  that  of  a 
rsporter  wtw  Ived  sn  sH-too-short  Kfe,  but 
wtw  condensed  into  ttiat  ifelime  the  wisdom 
of  an  eider  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth. 
This  Member  of  Congreas  wM  not  soon  forget 
Reginald  SmHtt.  nor  wM  the  many  other  eled- 
ed  arKl  sppoinled  government  officiels  wfwse 
profeesional  ivea  Reggie  toudied. 
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the  one  to  make  it  But  then  the  war  came, 
Md  the  powers  that  be  decided  that  having 
Americens  of  Japanese  deecent  along  the 
CaWomia  coed  was  not  a  good  idee.  So  they 
rounded  up  Mas  and  his  famHly  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  others,  and  put 
them  in  concentration  camps  in  deeolate 
inland  trees  Ike  Gila,  AZ  where  they  sent 


MAS  FDKAI  IN  THE  BIO  LEAOUE 


HON.  MERVYN  Ri  DYMALLY 

ovcAurouriA 
m  THB  HOireB  OF  SKPRaSDITATTVES 

Tuetdaw.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  jud  before  the 
outoreek  of  World  Wv  II,  Mas  FukiM  was  a 
young  man  wMh  tots  of  amtiHtort  He  aspired 
to  be  a  profeeaional  baaebeli  player.  And 
maylM  he  couU  have  been.  His  classmate 
and  schod  baaebeli  teemmato  Duke  Snkler 
made  it.  after  aN.  Mas  was  aiao  going  to  col- 
lege. The  femly  jud  assumed  he  wouW  be 


The  3  yeers  of  interrMnent  shattored 
dreems.  Mas  never  had  the  chance  to  play 
professional  baN.  he  dM  not  have  the  chance 
to  attend  college.  Indeed  he  went  to  a  voca- 
tiond  school  and  learned  auto  body  repair.  He 
worked  in  a  General  Motors  plant  for  13 
yeers,  then  he  and  his  brother  opened  a  gas 
station  and  repair  shop.  Later  Mas  opened  an- 
oltwr  shop  on  his  own.  But  this  is  not  a  story 
of  failed  dreams  and  towered  expectatmns.  It 
ia  a  story  of  triumph,  of  old  dreams  being  re- 
placed by  new  dreams.  It  is  a  story  of  fulfill- 
ment  Mas  Fukai  is  the  personHtoatton  of  the 
adage  thd  you  cant  keep  a  good  man  down. 

Recently,  when  he  became  chief  deputy  to 
Los  Angelee  County  Supervisor  Kenneth 
Hahn.  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dto  an  exten- 
sive article  on  Mas.  In  the  article,  Mas  refled- 
ed  on  his  position  saying: 

For  him— Supervisor  Hahn— to  have  as 
much  confidence  in  me— little  Mas  Fukal, 
lx>dy  and  fender  man.  to  run  ttila  office,  to 
run  an  office  with  a  $050,000  budget-lt'a 
very  rewutUnc  to  me. 

I  had  to  smile  at  that  statement  because  it 
was  so  typically  Mas.  In  pubik:  life  there  are 
plenty  of  people  wtw  are  convinced  they  are 
much  more  important  than  ttiey  are.  There  are 
not  a  tot  of  people  whose  sense  of  modesty 
leads  then  to  see  themselves  as  much  less 
important  than  they  in  fact  are.  Mas  is  one  of 
those  few.  Power  and  grace  coexid  comfort- 
ably in  Mas  Fukai. 

When  Supervisor  Hahn  suffered  a  stroke  in 
January,  Mas  was  the  only  person  outskle  of 
ttie  immediate  family  who  had  access  to  ttie 
supervisor.  Without  fanfare,  he  has  quietly  run 
ttte  supervisor's  office  since  January,  amply 
demonstrating  to  all  that  Supennsor  Hahn 
made  a  wise  cfKNce  in  picking  Mas  as  his  right 
harxl  man.  Mas  notes  ttiat.  despite  the  stroke. 
Supervisor  Hahn  is  still  in  charge.  Let's  say 
Mas  is  doing  a  sterling  job  as  chief  executive 
officer. 

In  fact.  Supervisor  Hahn  recognized  Mas 
Fukai's  abilities  years  before  he  brought  him 
onto  his  staff.  In  the  late  sixties,  Mas  was 
looking  for  a  way  to  see  that  his  two  chitoren 
wouM  sperxj  their  free  time  in  ways  ttiat  woukl 
lead  them  away  from  opportunities  to  use 
dnigs.  He  thought  sports  wouto  be  a  good  ac- 
tivity, so  he  organized  a  baseball  league  in  the 
dty  of  Gardena.  It  was  so  successful  tiiat  Su- 
pervisor Hahn  appointed  Mas  to  ttie  county's 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Commission  in 
1971.  His  appetite  for  pubHc  Kfe  whetted  by 
ttiat  experience,  Mas  ran  for  the  Gardena  City 
Council  3  yeers  later  and  won.  He  has  occu- 
pied a  seat  on  ttie  coundl  ever  since,  and  is 
consistently  among  ttie  mod  popular  mem- 
bers of  ttie  council.  Sfiortly  after  Mas  won 
elective  office.  Supervisor  Hahn  brought  him 
onto  his  staff  as  liaison  to  the  Asian  American 
community.  For  more  ttian  20  years  now,  be- 
cause of  ttie  highly  visitile  role  he  has  played 
on  Supervisor  Hahn's  staff,  Mas  has  been  a 
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wdl  known  and  wdl  Kked  figure  in  Loe  Ange- 
les County  politics. 

I  wanted  to  take  some  time  to  tdl  my  col- 
leaguea  about  ttiis  very  spedd  indMdud  be- 
cause I  wanted  my  cdleagues  to  see  how  ef- 
fective a  role  modd  Maa  haa  been  in  ttie 
Asian  Amertoan  community.  He  has  encour- 
aged and  helped  ottier  Asian  Americana  to 
njn  auccaadully  for  office.  A  caae  in  point  is 
Michad  MHoma  who  recentty  won  a  aeat  on 
ttie  Carson.  CA  dty  coundl.  In  deacrtoing  ttie 
esteem  ttid  Asian  Americana  hoU  for  Maa, 
Mitoma  toM  ttie  Los  Angeles  Times,  "He's 
kind  of  our  guru."  Asian  Americans  have  a 
strong  voice  in  Loe  Angeles  County  politics 
because  in  ttie  beginning  Mas  was  ttiat  voice 
and  now  he  has  shown  others  how  to  speak 
effectivdy  for  ttiemadves.  When  we  ttiink 
about  gred  American  heroes  I  exped  many  of 
us  have  images  of  heroes  in  war.  I  ttiink  of 
ttK>se  who  have  empowered  ttieir  people.  I 
ttwiK  of  great  American  heroes  like  Maa  Fukai. 
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DANIEL  C.  BISBEE  TO  RECEIVE 
EAOLE  AWARD 


OOmO  FOR  THE  GOLD 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OrmSBASKA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  witti  my  cdleagues  ttie  outdarKling 
adiievements  of  five  young  women  from  Ne- 
braska's Second  Congressiond  Distrid— each 
of  whom  decided  to  go  for  ttie  goto  and  got  it 

The  goto  to  whtoh  I  rder  is  ttie  Girt  Scout 
Gdd  Award,  ttie  highed  achievement  ttiat  a 
Giri  Scout  can  attdn.  This  awanf  represents 
ttie  culmination  of  dl  ttie  knowledge,  skiHs.  ex- 
periences, and  maturing  ttiat  is  gained  ttvough 
years  of  Giri  Scouting.  What  is  udque  about 
ttie  Goto  Award  is  its  emphasis  on  ttie  individ- 
ud:  her  interests,  her  goals,  her  conwnitmenL 

Once  a  year  on  ttie  ttiird  Sunday  in  May, 
ttie  Great  Plains  Giri  Scout  Coundl  of  Omaha. 
NE,  honors  dl  ttie  Gdd  Award  recipients. 
Thus,  on  Sunday,  May  17, 1987,  Tobi  Rfchard- 
son,  Kris  McCoy,  and  Lynda  Brown  of  Omaha. 
NE,  and  Amy  Johnson  and  Kard  Perdnger  of 
Bellevue,  NE,  will  be  formdly  honored  fw 
reaching  ttie  hdlmari(  of  ttieir  Giri  Scout  ca- 


Much  leadership,  servtoe,  and  hard  wori( 
has  to  be  done  in  order  to  master  ttie  ideals 
of  ttie  Gdd  Award.  The  efforts  of  ttiese  five 
bring  to  mind  a  poem  by  Robert  Frost  He 
writes: 

I  shall  lie  telling  this  with  a  slgb.  some- 
where ages  and  ages  hence. 
Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I  took 

the  one  less  traveled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

The  road  less  to'avded.  It  is  alwaya  ttie 
more  difficult  one,  but  as  ttiey  travd  it  I  am 
sure  ttiese  Giri  Scouts  will  find  ttiat  ttie  only 
barriers  dong  ttie  way  are  ttiose  ttiat  ttiey  sd 
ttiemselves — in  ttidr  own  minds. 

Long  after  ttiese  young  ladies  put  their 
award  in  a  scrapbook  or  a  drawer  of  dd  treas- 
ures, ttiey  will  continue  to  wear  it— no  tonger 
pinned  on  a  uniform— but  indde,  in  their  out- 
took  on  life,  in  thdr  wHIingness  to  take  on  a 
new  chdienge,  in  ttieir  dedtoation  to  ttieir  fam- 
ilies, to  ttieir  rdigtons,  and  to  ttie  IMation. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.GEKAS 

OF  PUaS  I LVAMIA 
n  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  QEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dadd  C.  Bisbee 
of  Solnsgrove,  PA,  will  receive  his  Eagle 
Award  on  Wedneaday,  May  20.  1967.  at  ttie 
Wedey  United  Mdhodid  Church.  Sdinsgrove. 
Danid  ia  ttte  eon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bisbee. 

Danid  began  scouting  in  September  1960 
and  became  a  Webdos  in  1962.  He  owned 
his  Anow  of  Light  in  June  1963.  He  joined 
Boy  Scout  Troop  419  of  Sdinsgrove  in  June 
1983. 

Alttiough  Dan  is  only  14  yeers  dd.  he  is  a 
proven  leader  in  Scouts,  hia  community, 
adiod.  and  dwrch. 

For  his  Eagle  project  Dan  created  an  exer- 
dae  competition  program  cdled  'Take-A- 
Hike."  Participants  pledged  to  wdk.  hike,  run, 
or  swim  20  minutes  a  day,  three  times  a  week 
or  more.  To  promote  the  program,  Dan  and 
his  fdtow  Scouts  went  to  businesses,  the 
Kiwania,  and  Rotary  Clubs  in  his  area  to  ex- 
plain and  dMribute  "Take-A-Hike"  entty 
forma,  and  sd  up  a  stand  d  his  toed  mdl.  His 
efforts  raised  over  $400. 

Dan  is  an  aadstant  senkx  patix>l  leader  and 
served  as  a  patrd  leader.  He  is  an  Orded 
Member  of  ttie  Order  of  the  Arrow  since  1985. 

Outdde  of  his  scouting  activities,  Dan  has 
been  very  active  in  his  sdiod.  He  is  a 
member  of  ttie  junior  varsity  tiack  and  cross- 
country team,  a  reporter  for  his  newspaper, 
and  a  member  of  ttie  Spanish  dub. 

I  wodd  aak  my  cdleagues  in  ttie  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  extending  congratolations 
to  Danid  C.  BIstiee  for  earning  this  worthy 
and  spectd  award.  I  wrish  him  great  success  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


THE  BLACK  BUDGET 


UMI 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPIIXW  JKBSKT 
nr  THX  BOUSE  OP  RXPHKSXNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  remaritabie 
story  about  ttie  extensive  and  careless  covert 
operations  to  fund  ttie  Contras  currently  un- 
foMtog  during  the  Iran-Contra  hearings  pales 
in  comparison  to  the  billnns  of  ddlars  ttie  ad- 
ministiation  is  spending  every  year  on  its 
"black  budgd"  programs.  Since  Preddent 
Reagan  took  office  in  1981,  ttie  black  budget 
induding  funds  for  secrd  weapons  and  intdli- 
gence  agencies,  has  more  ttian  tripled  and 
according  to  some  experts  may  be  more  than 
$35  billion  a  year. 

The  black  budgd  was  estatilished  for  legiti- 
mate reasons  to  proted  new  and  devdoping 
weapons  and  to  mdntain  effective  intdiigence 
operationa.  White  ttie  protection  of  Steatth 
tedmotogy  from  the  Sovtet  Unton  is  inherentty 
necessary,  keeping  its  unbdievatite  scope  and 
tremendous  scde  from  congresdond  discre- 
tion arxJ  oversight  is  destabUzing  and  danger- 
oua  for  our  government  According  to  knowl- 
edgeabto  congressiond  sources,  70  percent 
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of  ttie  black  budgd  oouW  be  dedaadfied  witti- 
out  jeopardizing  nattond  security. 

Keeping  Congress  in  ttie  dark  atxxjt  ttie 
Iran-Contra  funding  haa  certainly  damaged  ttie 
Reagan  adminiatratton  poHticdly  and  haa  com- 
prorntoed  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  ttie  geoatoate- 
gk:  Mkldte  East  The  impitoattons  and  fdtores 
of  those  covert  policies  are  currentty  hitting 
home  with  the  Congreaa  and  especially  with 
ttie  American  peopto.  Consequentty,  Congress 
shodd  begin  playing  a  stronger  oversight  rote 
in  covert  foreign  pdtoy.  The  ramiticattons  for 
ttie  intdiigence  funding  in  ttie  black  budgd 
remain  to  be  seen. 

Pertiaps  the  mod  damaging  aaped  of  the 
black  budgd  ia  ttie  cdHsion  course  its  mas- 
sive programs  are  on  with  the  txjdgd  con- 
strdnts  we  mud  face.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budgd  Committee,  I  know  ttiat  given  ttie  sub- 
stantid  reductions  Gramm-Rudman  will 
impose  on  defense  spending,  prtority  pro- 
grams necessary  for  our  bade  nationd  de- 
fense might  suffer  becauae  of  ttie  secrd  pro- 
grams in  ttie  black  budget  A  three  part  series 
of  Philaddphia  Inquirer  articles  by  Tim  Weiner 
present  an  excdient  detdled  account  of  the 
deck  budget  Of  particular  interest  ttie  arti- 
ciea  demonstrate  ttie  gross  negligence,  fraud, 
and  waste  with  which  certain  black  programs 
are  riddled.  Witti  no  accountability,  ddense 
contractors  have  waded  militons  of  ddlars  on 
flawed  projects.  Given  ttie  importance  of  ttiis 
issue  for  our  nationd  defense,  I  think  you  will 
find  ttiese  articles  mod  interesting.  The  fird 
artide  in  ttie  series  fdtows: 

[From  the  Phlladelptiia  Inquirer.  Feb.  8. 

1987] 

A  CHtownfo  "Black  Budokt"  Pats  pob 

Sacaxr  Wxapohs,  Covkbt  Wabs 

(By  Tim  Weiner) 

Two  years  ago,  a  startling  Item  appeared 
In  Preddent  Reagan's  budget.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary project  code-named  Aurora,  and  no  fur- 
ther description  or  explanation  was  given. 
But  Aurora  caught  people's  attention 
anyway.  That's  tiecause  the  projected 
budget  showed  Its  cost  soaring  from  $80  mfl- 
Uon  In  1986  to  $3.3  billion  In  1987. 

What  sort  of  project  grows  like  ttiat? 

Not  one  the  Pentagon  wants  to  talk  about 

In  the  administration's  defense  budget 
this  year,  there  is  no  mention  of  Aurora. 
The  project  and  Its  billions  have  "gone 
black"— vanished  Into  the  vast  cache  of 
secret  accounts  ttiat  the  Pentagon  calls  Its 
"black  budget" 

Since  Preddent  Reagan  took  office  In 
1981,  hts  administration  has  more  than  tri- 
pled the  black  budget  This  secret  spending 
for  classified  programs  now  totals  at  least 
$$S  billion  a  year,  according  to  an  Inquirer 
Investigation  of  Defense  Department 
records,  corroborated  by  Pentagon  and  con- 
gresdonal  sources.  It  now  sccoimts  for  11 
percent  of  the  Pentagon's  current  $312  bil- 
lion spending  request,  and  that  number  is 
bound  to  swell,  for  the  black  budget  Is  grow- 
ing faster  than  any  other  major  sector  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  Pentagon  says  nothing  publicly  about 
the  t>lack  budget,  and  most  memtiers  of 
Congress  have  no  access  to  details  about  It. 

Under  the  doak  of  l>lack-budget  secrecy, 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  spending  bil- 
lions on  nuclear  bomliera  and  millions  to 
train  dolphins  ss  underwater  saboteurs.  It 
has  devdoped  elatxirate  plans  for  winning  a 
montlis-long  nudear  war— World  War  m— 
and  preparing  for  World  War  IV.  The  plans 
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tndude  roboto  stalking  radtoacttve  battle- 
grmuids.  satemtss  orchestrating  nudear  at- 
tacks and  generals  ^wiertlng  slong  inter- 
states  In  lead-lined  trucks,  ordering  war- 
beads  fired  from  faraway  sQes. 

The  black  Iwdget  also  funds  a  host  of 
secret  weapons,  covert  mUttary  unlta.  one- 
quarter  of  an  railitaiT  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment and  at  lead  three-quarters  of  the  VA 
intelligence  community's  espionage  and 
covert  activities. 

The  VlaA  budget  is  split  about  evenly  l>e- 
tween  funds  for  secret  weapons  and  funds 
for  Intelligence  agencies.  The  military  por- 
tion alone  haa  grown  eightfold,  to  at  leaat 
$17  billion,  since  Reagan  took  office. 

The  porUon  of  the  VA  tntelligenoe 
budget  hidden  away  In  the  Pentagim's 
secret  accounts  has  doubled  to  at  least  $18 
billion  under  the  Reagan  administration. 
And  no  part  of  the  Intelligence  tnidget  tias 
grown  faster  than  funds  for  covert  oper- 
ations—currently more  than  $800  million  a 
year,  according  to  Intdiigence  analysts. 

The  controversy  swirling  In  Washington 
over  the  covert  sale  of  weapons  to  Iran  and 
the  diversion  of  millions  of  dollars  In  profit 
to  contra  forces  In  Nicaragua  shows  how  the 
secret  use  of  secret  fimds  can  undermine 
trust  in  government,  warp  foreign  policy 
and  damage  a  presidency— when  It  Is  detect- 
ed. 

The  spending  of  those  mllHons  to  finance 
secret  wars  has  now  raised  congresdonal 
hackles,  but  the  spending  of  billions  to 
finance  secret  weapons  continues  to  grow 
largely  unchedied. 

The  black  Inidcet  now  Is  nearly  as  big  as 
the  entire  federal  budget  for  health  care.  It 
is  far  bigger  than  the  federal  budget  for 
education  or  transportation  or  agriculture 
or  the  environment 

The  black  tmdget's  fasted  growing  compo- 
nent Is  secret  spending  on  military  research 
and  development  Now  approaching  $11  lifl- 
lion.  It  has  Increased  1.357  percent  under 
Reagan.  It  Is  three  times  bigger  than  the 
entire  Imdget  for  the  SUte  D^iartmait 
And  no  end  Is  In  sight 

This  Is  growth  that  forealiadows  huge 
future  increases  In  the  overall  Idack  budget, 
for  research  and  development  Is  the  aoora 
from  i^iich  the  defense  oak  grows.  So  the 
secret  spending  will  only  aooderate  as  such 
projects  as  Aivora— which  was  a  code  name 
for  the  $60  billion  Stealth  bomber  project- 
go  from  the  drawing  board  to  the  sssrmhly 
line. 

NaUonal  security  laws  forbid  any  public 
debate  in  Congress  that  would  reveal  specif- 
ic weapons  or  specific  dollars  or,  for  that 
matter,  specific  foul-ups  In  the  black 
budget 

Thomas  Amlie.  a  Pentagon  mlssOe  expert 
with  security  dearances  high  enough  to 
know  about  some  bla^  programs  says  the 
military  has  three  basic  reasons  for  having 
them.  One.  you're  doing  something  that 
should  genulndy  be  secret  There's  only  a 
couple  of  those,  and  Stealth  ain't  one  of 
them. 

"Two.  you're  doing  something  so  damm 
stupid  you  don't  want  anytxxly  to  know 
atwutlt 

"And  three,  you  want  to  rip  the  moneybag 
open  and  get  out  a  shovd  t>ecause  there  Is 
no  accountability  whatsoever." 

As  a  consequence,  critics  say.  the  Uack 
budget  Is  far  more  vulnerable  than  the  red 
of  the  defense  budget  to  shoddy  work.  In- 
flated bills  and  outri^t  fraud  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors.  Rep.  John  D.  Dln- 
gell  (D..  Mich),  whose  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  Is  trying  to  penetrate 
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ttM  Mcney  ■amandine  Pntacoo  ipendlng. 
mM  fltoUy  ttMt  Um  black  budget  "conceali 
oatrigfat  illigal  MftMttat." 
"TtM  FonUcon  keapt  Umm  i»agnini  of 
unbdtetablt  dM  awret  fram  Con- 
tram  tte  OflnenU  Aooountinc  Offtce. 
tram  tta  awn  audtttac  MtnclM."  DIngeU 
Mid.  "And  erwr  tlma  ttiey  bsro  kept  Mcreta 
tram  w.  the  iMta.  vben  ttaey  oome  out. 
hMe  been  ■uirounded  by  a  bodyiuard  of 


Alttvr^  the  few  memben  of  Congreei 
mha  are  briefed  on  the  black  budget,  and 
the  larger  nunberirtio  an  not.  are  growing 
haiiiaaliwlT  unhappy  with  the  ayatem.  they 
have  bean  unable  to  pierce  the  Pentagon's 
abllrid  of  aacraey. 

In  the  UJB.  Houae  of  R^neaentativea.  the 
ehalimen  and  ranking  minority  memben  of 
eammltteea  rtnellng  with  military  matters 
raoeive  brietinga  on  black  projecta.  In  all. 
about  SO  HOnee  memben  are  given  limited 
tnfacmalteo  about  acme  Uack  programa.  ao- 
to  iiaigiiaaheial  ataff  members. 
iiimiaiiiiliM  mUltazy  and  intelll- 
I  attain  have  greato'  aoeeas. 

Two  of  thoae  in  the  know.  House  Armed 
Serrloea  Committee  Chairman  liss  Aapin 
(O.,  Wla.)  and  ranking  minority  member 
Wmiam  DIckliMOO  (R..  Ala.),  think  the  Pen- 
tagon'a  aecrecy  la  unjustified.  They  have 
aald  TO  percent  of  the  black  budget  could  be 
ikulamlflol  at  no  risk  to  national  aecurlty. 

Black  budget  ia  the  Pentagon's  own  term 
for  proJeeU  It  hklea  from  public  view  by 
da^fytng  their  tltlea.  their  oosta  or  their 
objaettvea.  (It  doea  not  indude  the  Strategic 
Defeue  InltlatlTe.  or  "Star  Wars."  which 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  black  budget  so 
that  it  can  be  promoted  openly  in  the  politi- 
cal narketplaoe.) 

Black  projects  are  ooi>oealed  in  several 
ways.  In  many  caaea.  their  coats  simply  are 
deleted  from  the  undaaaifled  budget.  Some 
ate  given  code  names,  aueh  aa  Bemie:  Tadt 
Rainbow  and  Elegant  I^dy.  or  hidden  under 
innoeuoua  hraiHngi  auch  aa  "special  actlvl- 
tlea"  and  "advanced  concepts." 

Par  Tinpi*.  the  fiacal  1988  Air  Force 
procurement  budget  inchidea  a  line  Item  of 
14.7  bOUan  for  "aeleeted  aettvitlea."  $3.1  bU- 
Uoo  for  "other  production  chargea"  and  $2.3 
bUUcn  tm  "apodal  programa."  That  Is  aU 
that  Oongrem  aa  a  whole  knows  about  these 
three  black  mograms  and  the  $10.1  billion 
they  wtD  consume. 

All  told,  more  than  $25  billion— nearly 
ooe-flfth  of  all  Pentagon  spending  for  devel- 
optaig  and  producing  weapons  and  materl- 
A-it  hklden  in  the  black  budgeU  for  re- 
search, devekipment  and  procurement 

These  aecret  programa  are  flnandng  air- 
craft, weaponry  and  military  satellites 
artioae  final  cost  will  far  exceed  $100  bOlion. 

"A  fair  queation  would  be:  What  the  hell's 
going  on  here7  llils  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  to  be  spending  with  no  oversight." 
said  John  Stdnbruner.  an  expert  aa  nudear 
war  strategy  who  directs  f  wdgn-poUcy  stud- 
tos  at  the  Brookings  Institution  In  Washing- 
ton. "SomebodTa  got  to  aay:  'Hey,  are  we 
running  a  democracy  or  not?  Ia  the  fetish 
for  secrecy  undermining  the  political  proc- 
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"This  is  a  problem  that  Congress  persist- 
ently refuses  to  face,  and  the  consequmces 
could  be  very,  very  serioas."  sakl  William  W. 
w«iiffin«n,  a  top  defense  budget  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nlzon.  Ford 
and  Carter.  "I  think  people  in  Congress 
dont  realise  that  with  the  Uack  budget  In- 
creasing as  it  is.  they've  really  got  an  explo- 
sive sltuatfam  on  their  hands,  rather  the 
Pentagon  is  going  to  have  to  give  some  of 
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these  projects  up  or  we're  going  to  see  an 
explosion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays." 
But  few  memben  of  Congrem  have  the 
time  or  energy  to  fight  the  Pentagon  for  In- 
formation on  black  projects.  Several  spent 
more  than  a  year  trying  to  obtain  accurate 
budget  daU  on  the  Stealth  bomber.  The 
Pentagon  fliuaiy  released  five-year-old  clas- 
sified cost  figures  that  many  in  Cusgrem 
suspected  were  misleading. 

"They  control  what  the  Congrem  gets  and 
sees."  said  Rep.  Deimy  Smith  (R..  Ore.), 
who  calls  himself  a  "cheap  hawk,"  a  cost- 
oonsdous  conservative,  on  defense  issues." 
As  a  congressman.  I  can't  get  informa- 
tion. .  .  ."  They  don't  want  to  have  us 
mucking  around  in  thetr  budget. 

"There's  a  real  queation  here."  Smith  said. 
"Will  the  military  accept  dvHian  leadership 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  weapons?" 

A  senior  staff  member  of  the  House  Oov- 
enunent  Operations  Committee  said  that 
even  what  little  congressional  oversight 
exista  has  been  weakened  by  the  Pentagon's 
budgetary  sleight-of-hand.  He  said  the  Pen- 
tagon uses  a  double-ledger  system  of  se- 
counting  for  black  projects  in  which 
"brooms  become  computen"  and  "comput- 
en  become  bombs." 

"The  Pentagon  gets  tremendous  benefits 
from  t«i«i»«H<ny  Congress,  and  very  few 
risks,"  he  said.  "As  more  and  more  money 
disappeara  into  these  ultrasecret  programs, 
the  checks  and  balances  are  basically  being 
eroded.  .  .  .  Congrem  has  become  lem  and 
less  alert  to  this.  It  is  abdicating  power." 

The  black  budget.  Defense  Secretary 
Camar  W.  Weinberger  said  at  a  Jan.  6  news 
conference,  is  made  up  of  "funding  which 
we  believe  it  Is  better  for  us  not  to  publicize, 
on  the  very  sound  premise  that  we  don't  see 
the  purpose  of  givinK  additional  information 
to  the  enemy." 

Weinberger,  of  course,  was  referring  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  many  members 
of  Congress  believe  he  had  another  adver- 
sary in  mind. 

"The  attitude  of  this  administration  Is 
that  Congress  U  the  enemy,"  said  Rep.  Wil- 
liam H.  Gray  III  (D..  Pa.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  "So  we  simply  do 
not  get  nearly  enough  Informaticm  to  keep 
trac^  of  these  secret  accounts.  The  adminis- 
tration has  nm  wild  in  this  area.  They  are 
trying  to  end  nm  Congress  as  If  there  were 
no  checks  and  balances  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  policy." 

And  even  the  staunchest  supporten  of  na- 
tional security  now  are  questioning  the 
black  budget's  growth. 

"I  know  quite  a  lot  of  black  programs,  and 
many  of  them  are  well-managed."  said  Rich- 
ard Darwin,  a  longtime  defense  consultant 
and  presidential  adviser  who  helped  develop 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  "But  the  proliferation 
of  these  programs  is  very  bad.  It  is  primarily 
to  avert  criticism  and  evaluation.  It  Is  part 
of  a  general  trend  of  this  adminiatration  to 
block  information  on  its  programs,  whether 
they  be  clsssified  or  unclassified.  And  that 
is  profoimdly  anti-democratic." 

Incmsingly,  the  Pentagon  is  pushing  pre- 
viously unclassified  programs  into  the  black 
budget.  About  $4.5  billion  in  once-public 
Pentagcm  spending,  such  as  fimda  for  the 
Milstar  space  satellites  designed  to  help 
fight  nudear  wars,  has  vanished  into  the 
blaiA  budget  in  the  past  two  years. 

"Huge  areas  have  been  removed  from 
pubUc  debate."  said  Jeffrey  Richelson.  a 
professor  at  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington who  hss  written  several  acclaimed 
studies  on  VS.  and  Soviet  intelligence. 
"Whole  programs  have  gone  black  without 
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queatlmis  being  asked,  such  as:  Do  we  need 
these  weapons?  WiU  they  be  desUbilixing?" 
Richelson  said.  "The  secrecy  once  re- 
served for  extraordinary  programs"— such 
as  the  Manhattan  Project  to  buUd  an 
atomic  bomb  during  World  War  n— "now 
has  become  an  everyday,  every-time  affair." 
Why  are  more  and  more  projects  becom- 
ing black?  The  foremost  reason  is  the 
Reagan  administration's  desire  for  secrecy. 
That  has  driven  the  black  budget  upward 
more  forcefully  than  any  weapon  in  the 
Pentagon's  plans. 

In  1982.  President  Reagan  signed  an  exec- 
utive order  revising  the  procedures  for  keep- 
ing secrets.  The  order  said,  in  effect,  that  in 
h»i>iv»ing  the  public's  right  to  know  against 
the  government's  power  to  ke^  secrets,  se- 
crecy would  carry  more  weight 

The  order  allows  bureaucrats  to  "reclassi- 
fy information  previously  declassified"  and 
forbids  them  to  consider  the  publics  inter- 
est in  scoess  to  government  information 
when  dedding  to  classify  a  document  Sii>ce 
then,  the  government  has  been  daasifying 
more  documents  and  declassifying  fewer 
than  in  previous  administrations,  according 
to  the  federal  information  Security  Over- 
sight Organization,  which  moniton  classifi- 
cation orders. 

But  there  may  be  reason  other  than  secre- 
cy that  are  driving  the  black  budget  higher. 
A  recent  report  by  a  presidential  commis- 
sion on  defense-security  practices  warned 
that  black  programs  "could  be  established 
...  to  avoid  omnpetitive  procurement  proc- 
esses, normal  inspections  and  oversight" 
And  a  senior  House  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee staffer.  Anthony  BatUsta,  noted  In  a 
1985  briefing,  that  a  multimillion-dollar 
radar-Jamming  system  was  classified  to  hide 
the  Pentagon's  violation  of  competitive  bid- 
ding rules  In  awarding  the  contract 

Battista  told  the  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee on  research  and  development  that 
the  Pentagon  "is  putting  more  and  more 
into  .  .  .  the  black  programs,  not  because  of 
national  security,  but  simply  to  skirt  the 
normal  acquisition  process." 

Very  few  federal  investigations  have  the 
security  dearances  necessary  to  audit  black 
programs  which  usually  are  classified  ss 
"sensitive  compartmented  information."  a 
classification  above  top  secret  There  are 
more  than  10,000  such  security  "compart- 
ments." and  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  without 
that  specific  dearance  to  possess  knowledge 
of  the  program. 

That  raises  the  question  whether  the 
fiscal  abuses  revealed  in  unclassified  Penta- 
gon procurement  programs— the  $7,000 
coffee  pots  and  $800  screws— also  are  occur- 
ring in  secret. 

"In  a  black  project  people  don't  worry 
about  money."  says  a  systems  engineer  who 
has  worked  on  four  black  projects  at  the 
space  systems  division  of  Lockhead  Missile 
and  Space  Co.  in  Suimyvale.  Calif. 

"If  you  need  money,  you  got  it.  If  you 
screw  up  and  you  need  more,  you  got  it" 
said  the  engineer,  who  asked  that  his  name 
not  be  published.  "You're  Just  pouring 
money  into  the  thing  until  you  get  it  right 
The  incentive  Isn't  there  to  do  it  right  the 
first  time.  Who's  going  to  question  it?" 

QuesUoning  the  black  budget  is  difficult 
for  a  Congress  if/'Wug  information.  But 
limits  in  futiu«  defense  spending  required 
by  the  Oramm-Rudman  budget-cutting  law 
may  force  the  issue.  The  law.  which  la  de- 
signed to  phase  out  the  federal  defldt  by 
1091.  says  50  percent  of  the  budget  cuts 
should  come  from  defense  spending.  And 
the  federal  defldt  this  year  will  be  $174.5 


bOllon.  according  to  the  nonpartiaan  Con- 
greaaional  Budget  Office. 

Thoae  aeeking  more  bang  for  the  def  enae 
buA  are  concerned  that  the  growing  black 
budget  will  crowd  out  defense  spending  for 
mundane  but  crucial  things  such  as  boots 
and  bullets. 

"What  we  see  In  three  to  four  yean  Is  a 
train  wreck  coming."  said  Gordon  Adams  of 
the  Defense  Bwlget  Project  a  Washington 
research  organization  that  analyim  Penta- 
gm  apending.  The  crash  he  envisions  rush- 
ing headlong  in  one  direction,  tens  of  bO- 
llons  of  dollan  in  immovable  black  weapons 
projects;  going  the  other  way  on  the  same 
tra^  tens  of  billions  of  unstoppable  budget 
cuts  mandated  by  the  Oramm-Rudman  law. 

"The  conaequences  of  that  train  wreck  for 
wifHnmai  security  are  enormous,"  Adams 
said.  "What  piece  of  flesh  do  we  cut?  Do  we 
mothball  part  of  the  Navy?  Cut  personnd? 
We  will  have  to  make  those  choices,  and  all 
for  a  bladL  budget  we  know  nothing  about" 

But  somethhig  can  be  learned  about  the 
black  budget  tht  Inquirer  reviewed  more 
than  10,000  pages  of  Defense  Department 
budget  documents,  studied  the  Congression- 
al testimony  of  Pentagon  officials  and  Inter- 
viewed military  and  intelligence  experts 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Pentagon  for  this 

Within  the  military's  black  budget  no 
subject  is  more  controversial  or  costly  than 
Stealth  technology,  which  is  designed  to 
enable  aircraft  and  missUes  to  elude  enemy 
radar. 

Although  the  technology  Is  a  relatively 
open  book— an  Informative  volume  on  the 
subject  can  be  bought  in  the  Pentagon 
bookstore  and  accurate  models  of  Stealth 
fighten  can  be  purchased  in  toy  stores— its 
true  cost  remains  a  state  secret  I>ef  ense  an- 
alyata  place  the  combined  coats  of  Stealth 
projects  for  Air  Force  tighten  and  bomben, 
nudear  cruise  missiles,  pilotlen  drones  and 
Navy  attack  planes  at  $100  biUion. 

The  most  costly  by  far  Is  the  Stealth 
bomber,  which  is  becoming  the  most  expen- 
sive weapon  in  American  history.  The  Air 
Force  wants  82  of  the  planes  delivered  by 
the  early  1000s.  Most  military  experU  place 
the  bomben  ultimate  price  at  about  $150 
million  apiece.  If  that  estimate  is  accurate, 
the  Stealth  bomben'  total  cost  will  be  $60 
billion— a  sum  equal  to  the  combined  annual 
budgets  of  New  Tork,  New  Jersey  and  Peim- 
sylvania. 

Stealth  bomber  spending  may  be  spread 
out  over  several  programs  to  hide  Its  im- 
mense size.  Now  that  Aurora  has  vanished 
some  analysts  say  Stealth  money  is  cached 
in  two  Air  Force  line  Items:  "other  produc- 
tion charges— $11  billion"  and  "special  pro- 
grams—$2.3  billion."  Some  say  it  is  liidden 
within  the  Department  of  Energy's  $8  bil- 
lion budget  for  military  programs. 

The  Pentagon  refuses  to  dlsdose  the  price 
tag  on  Stealth  technology,  saying  the  Sovi- 
ets could  deduce  the  status  of  the  projects 
by  tracking  the  spending.  Top  Pentikgon  of- 
ficials decline  to  respond  to  reports  that  the 
Stealth  aircraft's  heralded  radar-evading 
ability  already  has  been  outstripped  by  ad- 
vances in  radar  technology.  They  have 
denied  in  a  pubic  hearing  before  a  congres- 
sional oversight  committee  that  Stealth  air- 
craft exista. 

The  hearings  stemmed  from  a  series  of  se- 
curity bvem  and  frauds  on  stealth  projects. 
The  Stealth  related  criminal  caaes  are  only 
"the  tip  of  the  iceberg"  of  illegal  ctmduct  on 
black  projects,  said  Robert  C.  Boimer,  the 
UJS.  Attorney  In  Los  Angeles,  a  hub  of 
aecret  military  contracting. 
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One  engineer  hired  by  Northrop  Corp., 
the  lead  contractor  on  the  Stealth  Bomber, 
waa  a  Florida  chain-gang  alumnua  named 
William  Reinke.  He  waa  convicted  of  de- 
frauding the  company  of  more  than 
$800,000  by  channeling  Stealth  aubcontracts 
to  a  company  he  aecreUy  owned.  In  another 
case,  a  Northrop  purdiaatng  agent  Ronald 
Brousaeau,  was  convicted  of  rigging  con- 
tracts in  exchange  for  kickbffca  from  aub- 
contractora.  He  deacribed  the  eaae  of  de- 
frauding black  programs  to  a  government 
informant  wearing  a  concealed  tape  record- 
er "We  don't  have  any  heads,  we  don't  have 
any  supervisory  people.  .  .  .  Nobody  ques- 
tiona  dollan  or  anything  like  that" 

Ftew  in  Congrem  can  adequately  queation 
dollan  invested  in  Stealth  technology,  or 
expect  mUafactory  anawen  about  Stealth's 
capabilltiea,  said  Rep.  Mike  Synar  (D., 
Okla.),  because  of  "the  abaolutely  adamant 
refusal  by  the  Pentagon  to  rdease  informa- 
tion on  Stealth."  a  refusal  Synar  called  "an 
insult  to  Congress." 

Synar  said  his  experience  in  trying  to 
obtain  accurate  cost  figures  on  the  bomber 
taught  him  this  lesson:  "It's  obvious  that 
Defense  [Department  officials]  will  not  be 
truthful  with  Congress  and  the  American 
public  when  they  think  it's  in  their  inter- 
est" 

Stealth  Is  the  biggest  of  the  black  pro- 
grams, but  other  secret  military  projects 
absorb  billions  of  defense  dollars.  Pentagon 
documents  show.  Sophisticated  Army  and 
Air  Force  electronic-warfare  systems;  Navy 
programs  aimed  at  <n»giiMng  UJ3.  subma- 
rines' movnnents  and  detecting  enemy  subs 
with  imderwater  sensors,  and  advanced  com- 
puter, radar,  communications  and  Jamming 
systems  are  among  the  projects  driving  up 
the  black  budget 

All  are  doaked  in  the  secrecy  that  tradi- 
tionally has  been  reserved  for  the  nation's 
espionage  agendes. 

The  intelligence  community  receives  more 
than  75  percent  of  its  funds  from  the  Penta- 
gon's black  budget.  The  Intelligence  commu- 
nity's share  of  the  black  budget  funds  the 
CIA.  the  National  Security  Agency  and  the 
National  Recoimaissanoe  Office,  as  well  as 
the  military's  intelligenoe  branches.  Their 
budgets  appear  in  rK>  public  document 

The  CIA's  budget  an  estimated  $2.5  bU- 
lion.  has  more  than  doubled  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  And  no  part  of  it 
has  grown  faster  than  funds  for  covert  oper- 
ations, now  $600  million  or  more  a  year. 

But  the  CIA's  budget  remains  the  smallest 
of  those  of  the  three  major  intelligence 
agendes.  It  Is  dwarfed  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency's,  which  has  been  placed  at  $10 
billion. 

The  NSA  Is  a  global  vacuum  cleaner  of  In- 
telligence. Its  listening  poste  indude  ground 
stations  around  the  world  and  KH-11  spy 
satellites  orbiting  the  earth.  The  satellites 
and  ground  stations  Intercept  Information 
from  telephones,  telexes,  microwave  trans- 
nUtten,  missiles  and  satellites.  NSA  comput- 
en can  pick  out  specific  conversations  from 
the  babble  of  intematioiul  telecommunica- 
tions traffic. 

The  NSA  also  conducts  surveillance 
within  the  United  States.  A  secret  court  of 
federal  judges,  which  meets  periodically  in  a 
secure  chamber  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment grants  the  NSA  license  for  domestic 
operations.  Under  a  secret  directive  signed 
by  President  Reagan,  the  NSA  has  accem  to 
the  computer  systems  of  the  IRS.  the  Social 
Security  Admtailstratlon  and  every  other  d- 
vilian  government  agency. 

No  Uw  establishes  or  limiU  the  powen 
and  responsibilltim  of  the  NSA.  which  was 
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created  by  a  secret  seven-page  order  i 
by  President  Harry  8.  Truman  in  106X  The 
NSA  regularly  apled  on  Amertnan  dtimna 
unto  197S,  when  revelatkma  in  the  Water- 
gate affair  ended  that  practice.  The  only 
known  mention  of  the  agency  in  the  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  a  1959  statute 
that  states:  "Nothing  in  this  act  or  any 
other  law  .  .  .  ahall  be  oonatrued  to  require 
the  diadoaure  of  the  organisation  or  any 
funcUon  of  the  National  Security  Agency." 
Employing  at  least  80.000  dvUlans.  and 
working  doaely  with  the  Pentagon  from  Ita 
Fort  Meade.  Md..  headquarten  midway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore,  the  NSA 
also  controls  the  nation's  cryptography  pro- 
gram, makhig  the  coda  for  VS.  forom  and 
breaking  the  codm  of  foreign  natlcms. 

The  third  major  e^ionage  agency  is  the 
National  Recormaiaaance  Office.  Its  exist- 
ence never  has  been  openly  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  an  agency  so 
secret  that  iU  letterhead  is  daaaified.  It  ia 
known  to  operate  satellite  reconnaissance 
systems  under  the  direction  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  it  provides  photographic  data  to 
the  Intelligence  community  through  a 
system  of  space  platforms  distinguished  as 
weather  and  research  mtelUtm,  Its  budget 
Is  estimated  at  $4  billion. 

AU  three  major  espionage  agendm  over- 
lap with  the  Pentagon  in  their  missions.  For 
example,  the  Army  providm  cover  and  per- 
sonnd for  CIA  (derations,  such  as  the  train- 
ing of  the  Nicaraguan  counterrevolutionar- 
ies, the  contras.  The  Pentagon  controls  a  va- 
riety of  intelligence  programs.  Including  the 
entire  National  Recoimaiasanoe  Office,  the 
NSA's  spy  satellites  aixl  code-breaking,  re- 
search and  development  of  espionage  equip- 
ment, and  submarine  surveillance  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Most  congressioiua  critics  of  the  black 
budget  make  a  practical  distinction  between 
the  rapid  growth  of  secret  military  spend- 
ing, which  they  see  as  largely  unjustified 
and  the  black  budget  for  espionage.  Few 
have  argued  that  Intelligence  programs 
should  suffer  public  scrutiny. 

But  even  this  consensus  has  been  strained 
by  reveUUons  that  the  CIA  has  kept  Con- 
gress in  the  daA  about  covert  operations  of 
quesUonable  legality,  ranging  from  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbon  to  the  arma- 
f or-Iran  and  cash-f or-the-contras  deals. 

"I'm  not  against  black  programs,"  said 
Stansfield  Turner,  who  served  as  CIA  direc- 
tor from  1977  to  1981.  "But  is  Congrem  will- 
ing to  let  these  programs  go  through  with- 
out knowing  what's  in  than?  It's  dearly 
become  much  more  difficult  for  Congrem  to 
get  information,  and  it's  dear  that  congres- 
sional oversight  has  been  narrowed.  I  dont 
know  whether  that's  a  good  thtaig." 


CONGRESS  MUST  CONTINUE  TO 
PUSH  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 
AGENDA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

oPMnnnsoTA 

nr  THK  HOUSK  OP  RgPRXSDTTATIVgS 

Tuaday,  May  12,  1987 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaicer,  every  PreaJ- 
dent  since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  said 
that  one  of  his  arms  control  goals  was  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  comprehenaive  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  an  IS-month 
period— July  1965  to  February  1987— the  So- 
viets ceased  all  nudear  weapons  testing  and 
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I  to  Join  in  ttw  morato- 
rium. TYw  mlmiUmtton  stubbornly  dMirwd. 
«id  conduetod  mora  tMH  two  docMi  nudMr 
>  M  ttw  YuocaRM  tadMy  in  tlw  Hmndt 

in  FMnary  1968.  tw  HouM  of  FtapfManto- 
iMS  pMMd  •  prowWon  oiHng  tor  •  1-yMr 
mofatodum  on  nuctoar  taati  abov*  1  Idoton. 
«  iof«  «•  ttw  Sowtoli  dU  ttw  Mm*  and  to- 
captod  vafMcaloa  TM  couraoMM  voto  wM 
intondad  to  aignal  Via  Raagan  adminiatoation 
ttial  wa  in  ttia  Houaa  hava  aKhauatod  our  pa- 
ianoa  waMng  tor  a  »ubalanli»B  amw  control 
^yaamant  to  amaiga  fRm  ttw  WNto  Houaa. 
«id  Ihat  wa  ara  raady  to  raaaaart  our  propar 
owanisN  fol*  owar  ttw  conduct  of  Amaitcan 
toraign  polcy  and  toka  iNa  important  slap  to 


Tfta  \MMa  Houaa  laapondad 
wnaa  that  Iha  mnaaqs  had  baan  recaived, 
md  Itiat  tha  Praaidani  aharad  our  quast  for  a 
nudaar  toat  baa  Indaad.  wa  weia  asaured 
thattha  Praaidant  would  wortt  for  this  agree- 
mam  in  Na  Raylijavli  maadng  with  Soviet 
Qanaral  Saaatory  Mkhal  Qorbachev.  Our 
Houaa  conlerooa  agraad  to  drop  thia  impor- 
tant tolling  moratorium,  loiown  than  aa  the 
AapirvQaphardl-Schroadar  amendment,  and 
unito  wM)  the  Senate  in  giving  the  President  a 
fraa  hand  wNh  which  to  negotiate  with  Gortia- 
chav  a  variHabto  agraamanL  I  was  deeply  dto- 
appointed  in  the  colapae  of  our  conferees  on 
INa  poaWon.  and  later  helped  to  draft  a  raso- 
hJlion.  passed  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  to 
urge  the  f=oraign  Afiafea  and  Amwd  Services 
OommMaas  to  once  again  report  legielation 
such  aa  the  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment 
w*  wM  oonaidsr  during  debate  on  the  fiscaJ 
year  1968  DOD  authorization  bM. 

Aa  we  al  imow,  the  Iceland  negotiations 
falad  to  bear  ftuit  and  the  only  success  the 
Preeidanl  achieved  in  Reykiavk  ware  those 
oonoaaaions  by  the  House  conferees.  We  are 
back  toctey  to  reconsider  those  same  provi- 
alona.  to  inform  the  President  that  arms  con- 
trol ia  an  even  more  urgent  priority  than  a  year 
ago.  and  to  once  again  paaa  nudear  test  mor- 
atorium proviaions.  The  only  dtfferenca  be- 
tween thia  year  and  last,  however,  is  that  we 
wH  be  welenUng  in  our  commitment  to  en- 
suring enforcement  of  thaae  provisions. 

The  Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment  pro- 
vidaa  that  90  days  after  enactment,  no  fiecai 
year  1968  funda  can  be  uaed  to  conduct  nu- 
dew  teste  with  yields  above  1  idtoton  or  out- 
side of  an  eodsling  nuclear  tasting  area  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  canted  out  a  test  above  1 
idtoton  after  the  and  of  the  90Ktay  period;  or 
that  the  Sovieto  have  caniad  out  a  nudear 
test  outaide  a  designated  teat  area  after  the 
end  of  the  godey  period  starting  on  the  date 
of  enactment,  or  that  the  Sovieto  have  re- 
fuaed  to  accept  and  implament  reciprocal  In- 
oountry  monitoring  arrangamente  to  take 
effect  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  9&<lay 
period.  I  am  indudtog  In  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent malyaia  of  the  amendment  dtetributed  by 
our  cdteimues  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Chair- 
mm\  Aspw.  It  deearvea  the  attentton  and 
careful  consideration  of  al  Mambera  of  this 
body. 

The  amendment  requiremente  have  been 
carefuily  crafted  to  curt)  the  relentless  drive 
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toward  greater  MH  capacity,  greater  accuracy, 
and  greater  lliiuw  weighte  that  have  driven 
the  «ma  race  torward  in  the  mtost  of  a  waste- 
ful «id  excaaaiva  mWary  buldup.  Thia  buikkip 
haa  plaoad  an  enormoua  burden  upon  the 
Fedarri  budget  and  wl  continue  to  reetrict 
wid  dMort  Federal  spandtog  priorities  for  a 
generalton  to  come.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  been  reminded  of 
the  tremendous  long-tenn  ooate  of  theae  huge 
financW  commitmento  for  these  expensive 
and  daatabilzing  weapona  systems,  and  have 
tooked  with  horror  on  the  proapect  of  a  new 
ganeratton  of  fantastk»Hy  expensive  esoteric 
woaponn  on  the  horizon.  Membere  of  this 
body  «a  no  tonger  willing  to  tolerate  the  ad- 
mtoistralion's  footdragging  on  this  issue,  and 
wW  no  kxiger  be  indulged  by  empty  promises 
of  negotated  agreements  on  nuclear  testing. 

Enactment  of  this  critnal  legislatton  will 
bring  this  country  ckner  to  comprehensive 
arms  control  than  we  have  ever  been.  It  is  urt- 
fortunate  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
been  unwilling  to  heed  the  calf  of  the  Ameri- 
can pubik:  and  respond  to  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's arms  control  overtures,  but  it  is  no  sur- 
prise. Arms  control  opponents  in  ttiis  adminis- 
tratton  have  demonstrated  a  singieminded 
commitment  to  undennining  the  foundattons 
of  arms  control  buiK  brick  by  painful  brick  over 
ttte  past  40  years;  ttie  abandonment  of  SALT 
II  restrictmns  and  the  administretton's  novel 
"reinterpretatfen"  of  the  ABM  Treaty  are  but 
two  of  the  most  cnxdal  mistakes  of  these  anti- 
arms  corrtrol  zeatots.  Passage  of  the  Schroe- 
der-Gephardt amendment  will  indtoate  once 
again  tttat  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
wms  control,  and  willing  to  negotiate  in  good 
fttth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the 
Schroeder-Gephardt  anr)endment 

Draiud  Amaltsis  or  Ndcleah  Tnmfo 
AMDnuisnT 

SmtMABT  or  AMKHDKKHT 

The  amendment  provides  that  ninety  days 
after  enactment,  no  fiscal  year  1988  funds 
can  l>e  used  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  with 
yields  above  one  kiloton  or  outside  of  an  ex- 
isting nuclear  testlnc  area  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a  test 
above  one  kiloton  after  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period  starting  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a  nu- 
clear test  outside  a  designated  test  area 
after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  starting 
on  the  date  of  enactment;  or 

(3)  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  accept 
and  implement  reciprocal  in-country  moni- 
toring arrangements  (e.g.  unmanned  seismic 
stations  located  near  nuclear  testing  areas 
which  transmit  information  to  satellites)  to 
take  effect  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period  starting  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  continuing  through  fiscal  year 
1988. 

By  Its  terms,  the  amendment  cesses  to 
appy  If  supplanted  by  an  arms  control 
agreement  establishing  significant  limits  on 
nuclear  explosions  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

BACKGEOUMD 

Every  President  since  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  said  that  one  of  his  goals  was  the 
negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  an 
eighteen  month  period  (July  1985  to  Febru- 
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ary  1987)  the  Soviet  Union  ceased  aU  nude- 
ar weapons  testing  and  invited  the  United 
States  to  Join  In  the  moratorium.  The 
Reagan  Administration  decUned  to  do  so 
and  conducted  more  than  two  doaen  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  Nevada  desert  during 
this  period. 

In  February  1988,  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvas  passed  HJ.  Res.  S,  calling  on  the 
President  to  resume  negotiations  for  a  cam- 
prdiensive  test  l)an  treaty  and  submit  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  tbe  Soiate 
for  ratification.  After  the  Administration  ig- 
nored this  statement  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  arms  control,  the  House  paased.  by 
a  margin  of  2M  to  155,  the  Aspin-Oephardt- 
Schroeder  amendment  in  August  This 
amendment  provided  for  a  one-year  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  tests  above  one  kiloton.  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  did  the  same  and  accept- 
ed verification. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  negotiated 
the  language  of  Uie  testing  moratorium 
throughout  Septeml>er.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Iceland  summit,  the  House  sgreed  to  drop 
its  provision  to  ensure  that  the  President's 
hands  were  not  tied  In  meeting  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev.  As  one  of  the  con- 
ferees said  after  the  Reykjavik  meeting, 
"We  untied  the  President's  hands  and  be 
dropped  the  ball." 

In  December,  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  it  would  resume  nudear  testing  follow- 
ing the  first  U.S.  test  In  1987,  but  that  it 
would  resume  its  moratorium  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  agreed  to  cease  testing.  Both 
countries  are  now  omductlng  nudear  wev>- 
ons  tests  and  appear  to  be  trapped  in  a  cyde 
of  new  weapon  development 

Nevertheless,  the  arguments  for  passing 
the  amendment  are  unchanged.  A  mutual 
and  verifiable  moratorium  on  nudear  tests 
would  reduce  tensions,  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  destabilizing  nudear 
weapon'^,  and  enhance  prospects  for  negoti- 
ation of  a  formal,  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

VXRinCATIOIl 

The  United  States  presently  has  a  virtual- 
ly assured  capability  to  determine  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  nudear 
weapons  test  down  to  the  level  of  less  than 
one  kiloton.  This  capadty  c(»nes  from  seis- 
mic monitoring  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
overhead  reconnaissance  devices,  and  other 
intelligence  methods.  These  methods  are 
known  as  national  technical  means. 

Confident  detection  of  a  determined 
effort  to  conduct  secret  low-yield  tests,  how- 
ever, requires  something  more.  The  testing 
moratorium  In  the  amendment  is  condi- 
tioned upon  Soviet  acceptance  and  imple- 
mentation of  "redprocal.  in  country  moni- 
toring arrangements".  This  term  is  defined 
to  mean  arrangements  to  emplace  in  each 
country  seismic  monitoring  stations  capable 
of  detecting  and  identifying  nudear  explo- 
sions with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton  at 
known  nudear  weapons  test  sites  and  any 
other  site  that  is  currently  capable  of  ac- 
commodating decoupled  niidear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceedhig  one  kiloton.  The  one 
kiloton  threshold  was  selected  based  on  sd- 
entlflc  information  about  the  state  of  the 
art  of  seismic  mordtoring. 

In  practice,  in-oountry  monitoring  means 
tamper-proof,  tmmanned  seismic  stations 
which  transmit  data  to  satellites.  A  site 
which  is  currently  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing a  decoupled  nudear  explosion  would  be 
a  large  underground  chamber,  such  as  that 
produced  by  the  peaceful  nudear  explosions 
the  Soviets  have,  in  the  past  conducted  for 


mining  purposes  bi  salt  domes.  The  sites  of 
theae  underground  chambers  are  well 
known. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  cheating 
would  l>e  a  very  expensive  and  very  risky 
proposition  untter  the  amendment  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  lead  time  needed  to  cheat 
with  confidence  would  not  be  available 
under  a  one  year  moratorium.  Finally,  the 
Reagan  Admiidstration  fotmd  vto  evidence 
whatever  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  cheated  on 
its  self-imposed  moratorium. 

mW  WSAPORS  DKVXLOniBn 

There  are  currently  25  different  nudear 
warhead  designs  in  the  American  weapons 
arsenaL  These  indude  the  warheads  used 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  sulmia- 
rine  launched  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  mls- 
sQes.  gravity  bombs,  and  tactical,  Ixttlefield. 
and  naval  nudear  weuxms.  They  range 
from  warheads  with  yldds  of  less  than  one 
kUoton  to  warheads  with  yields  over  a  mega- 
ton. Indeed,  a  vast  proportion  of  these  war- 
heads have  yields  in  excess  of  the  150  kilo- 
ton limit  contained  in  the  Threshold  Nude- 
ar Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT),  which  the 
United  States  has  observed.  Since  the 
United  States  started  obeying  the  TTBT,  we 
have  devdoped  and  deployed  new  warheads 
which  could  not  t>e  and  never  were  tested  at 
full  yield. 

New  weapons  systems,  such  as  the  small, 
mobile  ICBM  (Mldgetman)  and  the  Trident 
n  missile  (D-5),  can  \tt  designed  utilising  ex- 
isting, already  tested,  reliable  warheads.  Lt 
Oen.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research.  Development  and  Acqui- 
sition of  the  Air  Force,  testified  last  year 
that  "if  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is 
Imposed,  it  would  certainly  influence  the  se- 
le^on  of  the  SICBM  (Mldgetman]  warhead 
in  that  the  W-87  [MX  missile  warhead] 
would  probably  l>e  selected."  Forcing  selec- 
tion of  existing  warheads  could,  in  fact 
reduce  the  cost  of  new  weapons  systems  and 
avoid  many  of  the  performance  problems 
which  Inevitable  crop  up  with  new,  high 
technology  systems. 

A  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  above 
one  kiloton  would  retard  development  of 
third  generation  nudear  weapons,  such  as 
the  hydrogen  l>omb  pumped  x-ray  laser 
being  developed  from  the  President's  slleg- 
edly  non-nudear  Star  Wars  program.  Right 
now,  neither  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  x-ray  laser  weapons  or 
other  third  generation  weapons,  although 
both  sides  have  researched  such  weapons. 
Indeed,  the  Administration  claims  that  it  Is 
testing  nudear  star  wars  weapons  as  a 
hedge  against  a  possible  Soviet  threat  in 
this  area.  If  the  two  sides  agreed  to  stop 
testing  now.  however,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  such  a  hedge,  since  the  Soviets 
could  not  develop  such  a  threat 

SSWTT  Aim  Sai.TAWn.TTT 

It  is  often  claimed  that  a  moratorium  on 
nudear  testing  would  reduce  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  stockpile.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  detonating  a  nudear  device  is 
not  a  particularly  good  way  to  check  for  cor- 
rosion or  deterioration.  Once  the  weapon  is 
exploded,  there  is  no  evidence  left  of  what 
might  have  caused  any  problem  with  the 
weapon.  The  preferred  method  of  checking 
on  the  safety  and  reliability  of  a  weapcm  is 
to  disassemble  it  and  look  for  faulty  compo- 
nents. In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Fsscell.  a 
number  of  the  best  nuclear  sdentists  in 
America  stated.  "In  no  case  .  .  .  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  reliability  problem  dq^endent  on 
a  nudear  teat  and  in  the  case  would  it  have 
t>een  necessary  to  conduct  a  nudear  test  to 
remedy  the  problem." 
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LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  mcHiaAH 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPHCSDITATITKa 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  deeply  disturbing  expoed 
that  appeared  in  ttw  Detroit  Free  Press  ttiis 
Sunday.  It  deaoibes  the  blatant  threats  and 
acte  of  kitimtoatton  that  the  Reagan  adminia- 
tratton  engaged  in  five  Ijitin  American  court- 
tries  to  further  the  Ckxitre's  cauae  in  Nicara- 
gua. Once  again  the  administratton  was  saying 
one  thing  publicly,  but  doing  quite  another 
thing  privately.  White  pubKdy  embracing  ttie 
Ckxitadore  peace  proceas,  it  was  privately 
doing  everyltiing  posaibto  to  urxtormine  the 
Contadora  peace  initiative.  That  our  Govern- 
ment sought  repeatedly  to  disrupt  serious  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  in  the  regton 
is  shocking  enough.  Our  means  for  achieving 
this  goei,  however  were  truly  outragecxjs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Free  Press,  the  adminiatratton 
not  only  made  direct  efforts  to  oust  a  Pana- 
manian Defense  Minister  supportive  of  the 
Contadora  process,  but  then  cut  aid  to  the 
country  wtien  the  ouster  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. I  shudder  to  think  of  the  effect  such 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  long-term  U.S.  allies 
will  have  on  our  foreign  relattons  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  carefully  documented  Free  Press 
story  desenres  the  dosest  scrutiny  of  the 
Membere  of  ttiis  body. 

[From  the  Detroit  (MI)  Free  Press.  May  10. 
1987] 

UJS.  TaixD  larmiDATioK  To  Or  Mokk 

ComaA  Aid 

(By  Alfonso  Chaidy) 

WASHmoTOR.— The  Reagan  administration 
in  1985  and  1986  conducted  a  secret  cam- 
paign of  threats  and  intimidation  against 
five  Latin  American  governments  in  an 
effort  to  scuttle  C^mtral  American  peace 
talks  and  win  support  for  Nlcaraguan  rel>els, 
according  to  classified  documents  and  inter- 
views with  UJS.  and  foreign  officials. 

President  Reagan's  role  in  the  campaign  is 
undear,  but  the  documents  and  interviews 
with  the  officials— all  of  whom  requested 
anonymity— indicate  that  he  may  have  per- 
sonally approved  at  least  one  of  the  initia- 
tives and  possibly  was  involved  in  discus- 
sions of  two  others. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion sought  to  disrupt  the  Contadora  peace 
group— four  nations  seeking  a  peaceful  end 
to  the  conflict  in  mcaragua— because  the 
peace  talks  complicated  efforts  to  persuade 
Congress  to  approve  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
retwls.  known  as  contras. 

According  to  knowledgeable  officials,  the 
campaign  induded: 

An  effort  to  force  from  office  the  head  of 
the  Panamanian  defense  forces.  Oen. 
Msnud  Noriega.  When  Noriega  did  not  re- 
spond to  a  direct  request  from  then-national 
security  adviser  VIce-Adm.  John  Polndexter 
that  he  resign,  the  United  States  cut  aid  to 
Panama,  then  leaked  damaging  classified 
documents  about  Noriega  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  NBC  News. 

A  proposal  that  would  have  had  the 
United  States  drop  Its  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexican  President  lUguel  de  la 
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Madrid,  which  supported  tbe  peace  talks,  to 
favor  of  a  ooaaervative  (^position  party,  the 
National  Action  Party.  The  proposal,  oaa- 
veyed  to  representatives  of  tbe  National 
Action  Party  by  contra  supporter  Cari 
(Spita)  Channel],  was  dnvped  after  the  rep- 
resentatives failed  to  give  money  to  the  con- 
tras. 

Secret  talks  with  the  Honduran  military 
about  ways  of  dealing  with  then-President 
Roberto  Suazo,  who  blodted  contra  aid  shlt>- 
ments  to  late  1985.  The  approach  to  the 
military  to  pressure  Suazo  to  lift  the  blodL- 
ade  came  after  the  U.S.  government  had 
failed  to  sway  him  with  aid  suspensions  and 
the  leaking  of  embarrassing  information  to 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Secret  support  for  a  conservative  pred- 
dentisl  candidate  to  Oxta  Rica  who  VS.  of- 
ficials h<K>ed  would  support  the  contras. 

Intense  diptomatic  efforts  aimed  at  per- 
suading Argentine  offidala  to  change  their 
pro-peace  talks  poeitton. 

Some  of  the  actions  may  have  l>een  lllegaL 

Congressional  aides  familiar  with  otmtra 
affairs  said  a  provisUm  to  the  1985-86  for- 
eign aid  law  prohibited  linking  UJB.  aid  to 
support  for  the  omtras. 

Tbe  aides  said  they  have  advised  the  con- 
gresstonal  committees  now  tovestigatlng  the 
Iran-contra  affair  about  the  provision, 
which  itself  does  not  carry  any  criminal 
penalties.  But  they  noted  that  Lawrence 
Walsh,  the  special  prosecutor  tovestigatlng 
the  Iran  affair,  is  using  a  broad  federal 
criminal  statute  covering  abuse  of  power 
and  disregard  of  duty  to  try  to  prove  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govemmmt  That 
law  carries  criminal  penalties. 

Whether  or  not  laws  were  liroken,  the 
«^mp«iyn  against  Mexico,  Argentina. 
Panama.  C^osta  Rica  and  Honduras  suggests 
that  protacUng  contra  aid  was  such  an  over- 
riding goal  of  the  administration  that  it  gov- 
erned nearly  all  of  the  United  States  ctm- 
tacts  with  its  neighbors  to  the  Western 
Hemlq)here.  Many  of  tbe  actions  angered 
some  State  Department  officials,  who 
thought  that  they  might  damage  long  term 
U.S.  toterests  to  the  region. 

Officials  to  the  United  States  and  abroad 
said  Potodexter,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Elliott  Abrams  and  former  Natlanal 
Security  Coundl  aide  Lt  CoL  Oliver 
North— all  figures  to  the  Iran-contra 
affair— collaborated  on  the  campaign,  The 
late  wailam  Casey,  former  CIA  director, 
and  his  Central  America  deputy,  Alan  Flen. 
also  co-operated,  officials  said. 

Reagan  also  appears  to  have  l>een  to- 
formed  about  many  of  the  acttons. 

A  senior  Panamanian  official  present  at 
the  meeting  between  Polndexter  and  Not- 
iega  said  Polndexter  prefaced  his  request 
for  Noriega's  resignation  by  saying  he  was 
speaking  for  Reagan. 

Documents  obtained  from  an  employee  of 
cniannell.  who  pleaded  guilty  April  29  to  a 
federal  criminal  charge  related  to  his  contra 
fund-raising,  indicated  that  ChanneU  met 
with  Reagan  48  hours  before  telling  repre- 
sentatives of  Mexico's  National  Action 
Party  that  the  President  would  throw  his 
support  to  them  if  they  would  sgree  to  sup- 
port the  contras. 

And  Reagan  met  with  Vice-President 
George  Bush.  Abrams  and  North  on  March 
23,  1986,  the  day  before  Abrams  and  North 
began  a  t-ampaign  to  persuade  Honduran 
Preddent  Jose  Ascona.  Suaxo's  successor,  to 
request  emergency  V&  military  aid  after 
Nlcaraguan  army  troops  crossed  toto  Hon- 
duras to  pursuit  of  contras.  said  White 
House  records  and  administration  officials. 
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M   Mt  tiM 

MtauMoaiw  ud 


raqoHUnc  the  ftid  be- 
i^ttaic  w  Umtted  to 
not  a  tttnat  to  Hoodu- 


AtaUM  latar  tadd  OoiwrMi  thst  Awooa 
had  nvMitad  the  aid  Tountarfly.  but  that 
haa  been  cantmdlcted  by  UJB.  dlplamat 
John  Tmtki,  who  vaa  emlia—iloi  to  Hondu- 
m  at  the  tine.  Ferdu  who  waa  removed 
tnm  hla  poet  by  Ahnma,  ttdd  Qeneral  Ao- 
eoontliw  Offlee  tanertigaton  earUor  thla 
year  that  Aaeona  dgned  a  letter  reoaeattni 
the  aid  only  after  taitenee  preerare  from  the 
Untted  Statea. 

The  White  Howe  and  CIA  declined  to 
OB  the  '»T»«f««  but  the  State 
;  denied  that  Ateama  partldpat- 
ed  in  a  i'r''T*'"*r  to  pieamrf  oountrlee  in 
the  reglaa  to  aamnrt  the  contraa. 

Offleiala  aald  the  '-T»«fw  waa  ataned  at 
countriea  for  one  of  two  reaaooK  either  to 
poniih  tar  not  aldtaw  the  contraa  or  to  re- 
taliate for  panulnc  peace  talka  in  Central 


Ttw  laeawirea  were  paitlealarly  Intenae  in 
Mealeo  and  Panama,  the  two  moat  active 
BMB^benof  the  Oontadora  group  that  alio 
Indudea  Veneauela  and  Colombia.  The 
group,  founded  In  IMl  on  the  Panamanian 
Uand  of  Oantadora,  aeeka  to  end  the  Nlca- 
laguan  eonfllet  through  negotlatlona  The 
right-wing  contraa  have  been  fighting  the 
left-wing  Bamlinleta  government  since  early 
ISO. 

Althoiwh  not  a  Oontadora  member,  Ar- 
gentina waa  targeted  because  It  is  a  member 
ot  a  ao-caHed  Oontadora  support  group, 
which  also  indudes  BrasO.  Uruguay  and 
Peru.  V&  otfldals  said  Argentine  President 
Bull  AU onrin  waa  pressured  because  his 
government  ff*"*'*^  Mexico's  activism  at 
acting  as  a  de  facto  fifth 
ol    the    four-natlan    Oontadora 


group. 


On  May  11.  19W,  Abrams  and  other  U^. 
ffff*^-*-  appeared  before  the  Smate  West- 
ern Hemisphere  atfatn  subcommittee  to  de- 
nounce the  Mo'W"  government  for  corrup- 
tion. <hug  trafflddng  and  economic  misman- 
agement. It  waa  the  first  time  that  VA  offi- 
dala  had  publldy  ertticlaed  Mexico. 

But  the  most  unusual  UJS.  tactic  against 
Mexico  involved  threats  to  undermine  the 
ruling  Inatttutlonal  Revolutionary  Party 
(FRI)  by  throwing  UjB.  support  to  the  Na- 
tional Aetloo  Party  (PAN)  before  July  1»86 
state  ejections  In  northern  Mexico. 

In  Pebruary  19«6.  U.&  officials  had 
warned  their  Mexican  counterparts  that  if 
they  lobbied  Congress  on  behalf  of  Conta- 
dora,  the  administration  would  lobby  in 
Mexico  for  PAN. 

In  August.  ChanneQ  took  that  a  step  fur- 
ther He  told  PAN  followers  that  Reagan 
would  help  them  fight  the  ruling  party  If 
PAN  helped  the  contraa.  according  to  notes 
written  by  an  employe  of  Channel!. 

Notea  from  Jane  MrTiighlin,  who  attend- 
ed ChanneD's  meeting  in  Washlngt<»i  on 
Aug.  14. 1966.  one  day  after  Reagan  hosted 
Mexican  President  de  U  Madrid  at  the 
White  Houae.  indicate  that  Channell  asked 
the  Mexicans  for  $310,000  to  help  finance  a 
contra  aid  "■T**g"  of  televlsian  commer- 


McLaughlin's  notes  also  suggest  that  the 
PAN  meeting  came  two  days  after  ChanneU 
rtaiwMMt  he  ixaa  confored  with  Reagan  cm 
MfTrtro 

"SplU  met  with  President  Reagan  last 
Tueeday  to  discuss  Nicaragua  and  during 
the  course  of  their  discussion.  I^ltz  brought 
up  the  issue  of  Mexico."  the  notes  say.  The 
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President  stated  that  he  is  very  upeet  and 
disappointed  that  de  la  Madrid  has  not 
taken  a  stronger  positlcm  in  supporting  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua." 

Two  days  later,  according  to  McLaughlin's 
notea.  Channell  told  the  PAN  sunwrters; 
"if  the  president  were  to  know  that  you  and 
your  people  were  actively  supporting  his 
poUdes  in  Nicaragua,  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
he  and  the  White  House  would  be  far  more 
attentive  to  your  idl^t  in  Mexico  and  far 
more  inclined  to  acknowledge  your  fight  for 
democracy." 

Channell  then  asked  the  PAN  supporters 
to  contribute  the  $210,000. 

PAN  official  Rlcardo  vnia  bcalera.  who 
Channell  assodat,wi  said  attended  the  meet- 
ing, said  PAN  did  not  contribute  any  money. 
He  also  said  he  did  not  recall  meeting  Chan- 
nell. 

But  two  other  people  who  attended  the 
meeting  said  Villa  Bscalera  was  there  and 
told  Channell  that  there  were  several 
wealthy  Mexican  businessmen  in  cities  near 
the  UJ3.  border  ready  to  contribute  the 
money  because  they  considered  the  FRI  a 
communist  and  pro-Sandinista  organization. 

nPAIIAlCA 

UJB.  efforts  to  force  defense  chief  Noriega 
from  power  f aited.  but  the  pressure  generat- 
ed the  worst  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  since  Panama's  fight  for 
a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  in  the  1970s. 
The  CIA.  the  National  Security  Agency  and 
the  Pmtagon  opposed  Poindexter's  efforts 
on  the  grounds  that  Noriega  was  a  valuable 
intelligence  asset  and  that  his  coimtry, 
where  10,000  U.S.  soldiers  are  based,  was  a 
critical  platform  for  monitoring  events  In 
Central  America. 

A  senior  Panamanian  official  said  Poin- 
dexter  asked  Noriega  for  greater  co-oper- 
ation on  Contra  aid  during  a  secret  meeting 
in  Panama  on  Dec.  12, 1985. 

The  official  said  Poindezter  opened  the 
session  without  preamble  and  went  directly 
to  the  point 

Poindexter  said  the  United  States  did  not 
appreciate  Panama's  role  in  Oontadora  be- 
cause it  affected  U.S.  strategies  for  the 
region,  the  official  said.  Later,  the  official 
said.  Poindexter  raised  the  Issue  of  the 
United  States'  anger  at  Noriega's  role  in  the 
September  1985  ouster  of  U.fi.  backed  Pana- 
manian President  Nicolas  Ardlto-Barletta. 

The  official  said  Poindexter  and  other 
VS.  officials  at  the  meeting  suggested  that 
Noriega  restore  Ardlto-Barletta  to  the  ivesl- 
dency  and  then  step  down  himself. 

The  Panamanian  official  said  that  when 
AnUto-BarletU  was  president,  he  had  begun 
"to  moderate  Panama's  presence  in  Conta- 
dor." 

The  official  said  that  after  Poindexter  fin- 
ished making  his  points,  Noriega  tinned 
him  down,  saying  Poindexter  had  insulted 
Panama  and  didn't  understand  the  benefits 
the  United  SUtes  received  from  friendship 
with  Panama. 

V^thin  days  of  Poindexter's  return  from 
Panama,  he  told  subordinates  that  "an  al- 
ternative" to  Noriega  needed  to  be  found, 
of fldals  said. 

Poindexter's  first  action  against  Noriega 
was  apinwal  in  January  1986  of  a  National 
Security  Council  proposal  to  transfer  most 
of  $40  million  In  economic  assistance  prom- 
ised Panama  to  Guatemala.  At  the  time  of 
the  decision  UJS.  officials  attributed  the 
move  to  budget  problems. 

Poindexter  also  authorised  a  campaign  to 
discredit  Noriega.  Part  of  that  campaign,  ad- 
mlnistratkm  officials  said,  was  an  April  1986 
appearance   before   Congress   by   Abrams. 
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who  denounced  Panama  for  money  launder- 
ing, drug  traffk^ing,  differences  over  Nica- 
ragua, relations  with  Cuba  and  ladL  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Poindexter's  aidea.  Including  North  and 
then-NSC  Latin  American  affairs  director 
Constantine  Mengea.  also  briefed  several 
UjS.  Journalists  with  information  that,  al- 
though true,  was  aimed  at  anbarrasing  Nor- 
iega and  f^%n^\in^  to  him  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  favored  him,  the  UJS.  offi- 
cials said. 

The  leaked  data.  Including  copies  of  secret 
reports  by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
led  to  June  stories  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  on  NBC  noting  Noriega's  alleged  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficking  and  money- 
laundering. 

Di  AxanraiA 

Reagan  administration  tactics  in  Argenti- 
na appear  to  have  been  confined  to  more 
normal  diplomatic  activities.  Nevertheless, 
an  official  of  an  international  agency  re- 
called recently  that  President  Alf  onsin  once 
complained  to  him  that  then  VS.  Ambass- 
dor  to  Argentina  Prank  Ortiz  had  threat- 
ened a  smear  «— t«p»iyn  and  the  destabUiza- 
tlon  of  his  government  if  Alfonsin  did  not 
modify  his  government's  support  of  Oonta- 
dora. The  official  said  he  made  notes  of  his 
conversation  with  Alfonsin. 

Ortiz,  reached  at  his  home  in  Santa  Fe, 
NJC,  denied  threatening  Alfonsin  but  ac- 
knowledged receiving  instructions  from 
Abrams  to  talk  to  Alfonsin  and  his  foreign 
minister,  Dante  Caputo,  frequently  on  UJS. 
contra  policy  to  try  to  persuade  them  to 
support  it. 

»  COSTA  BICA 

The  effort  on  behalf  of  conservative  Costa  ' 
Rlcan  presidential  candidate  Rafael  Angel 
Oalderon  imderscored  a  far  wider  campaign 
of  pressure  aimed  primarily  at  persuading 
Costa  Rlcan  officials  to  allow  the  ostensibly 
neutral  country  to  be  used  as  a  base  for 
contra  <H>erations,  administration  officials 
and  contra  sources  said. 

The  efforts  faOed.  Oalderon  lost  to  an 
anti-contra  candidate.  Oscar  Arias,  and  the 
Costa  Rlca-baaed  contras  have  yet  to  create 
a  major  army  in  southern  Nicaragua. 

Oalderon  qwkesman  Victor  Vargas  ac- 
knowledged that  Oalderon  met  with  several 
UJS.  officials  in  Washington  when  he  was  a 
presidential  candidate  to  discuss  Nicaragua 
and  the  contras.  Oalderon  told  UJS.  officials 
that  if  elected  president,  CosU  Rica  would 
support  VB.  policy  In  the  region,  though 
Vargas  said  Oalderon  did  not  promise  that 
the  contras  would  be  allowed  to  use  Costa 
Rlcan  territory. 

The  secret  U.S.  support  for  Oalderon  ap- 
parently began  in  Jidy  1988  whm  Oalderon. 
a  former  foreign  minister,  was  preparing  his 
rmwipaiyn  for  the  presidency  as  a  member  of 
the  Social  Christian  Unity  Party. 

HI  HOMDUKAS 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  conflict  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  Latin  American 
neighbors  was  with  Honduras,  Washington's 
dosest  Central  American  ally  and  chief  re- 
gional contra  base. 

Problems  with  Honduras  began  in  October 
1985  wh«i  President  Suazo  blocked  contra 
aid  after  a  U.S.  supply  aircraft  landed  In 
Honduras  with  an  NBC  television  crew 
aboard. 

Honduran  officials  said  the  crew's  arrival 
angered  Suaao  because  its  presence  compro- 
mised what  then  was  the  official  Honduran 
policy  of  denying  that  the  contras  operated 
from  Honduran  solL 


But  VS.  officials  said  Suaao  used  the  ind- 
dent  as  a  ploy  to  pressure  the  United  States 
into  baddng  a  secret  plan  to  call  off  presi- 
dential elections  and  allow  him  to  stay  in 
power  two  more  years.  U.8.  officials  said 
Suaao  offered  to  lift  the  contra  aid  blockade 
If  Washington  endorsed  his  plan. 

Ferch.  who  was  then  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Honduras,  and  North  rejected  Suaao's  pro- 
posal, and  the  NSC  and  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment decided  to  punish  the  Honduran  for 
holding  up  contra  aid  by  blocking  payment 
of  a  $67.5  million  economic  aid  package. 

When  the  aid  suspension  did  not  sway 
Suazo,  U.8.  officials  leaked  stories  to  the 
news  media. 

Two  we^s  before  the  Nov.  24,  1985,  elec- 
tion. Suazo  showed  up  at  a  U.S.-funded  mili- 
tary base,  borrowed  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
with  an  American  pilot  and  used  it  to  dr(q> 
political  leaflets  over  a  town. 

After  the  pilot  reported  the  incident  to  su- 
periors. U.S.  Embassy  officials  cabled  to 
Washington  with  the  news  and  hoped  the 
affair  would  not  worsen  relations  with  Hon- 
duras. 

But  an  official  in  Washington  who  had 
access  to  embassy  cable  traffic  used  the  ind- 
dent  to  chastise  Suazo.  He  leaked  the  story 
to  the  Miami  Herald. 

Pressure  on  Suazo  Intensified  in  Decem- 
ber 1985  when  North  took  Poindexter  and 
Abrams  to  Honduras  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Honduran  military  leadership. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  which  took 
place  at  the  Palmerola  Air  Base,  was  to  per- 
suade Hondiuan  military  leaders  to  force 
Suazo  to  lift  the  aid  blockade.  The  officers 
waffled. 

"Poindexter  made  his  pitch,  and  the  offi- 
cers said  neither  yes  or  no,"  said  a  UJS.  offi- 
cial who  attended  the  session. 

The  meeting  ended  without  resolution, 
and  Suazo  remained  in  office  until  be  was 
succeeded  in  January  1986  by  Azcona. 

It  was  Suazo's  blockade  that  forced  the 
United  States  to  search  for  an  alternate 
supply  base  for  the  contras.  UJS.  officials 
found  it  In  early  1986  In  neighboring  El  Sal- 
vador. It  was  that  private  contra  supply  net- 
work that  was  financed  In  part  with  profits 
from  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Iran. 
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"No"— on  the  Mrazek  amendment  that 
so^jht  to  recommend  that  the  President  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  ordoily  reduction  of  U.S. 
milKary  personnel  and  activities  during  fiacal 
years  1988  through  1992; 

"No"— on  the  AuColn  subetitute  amend- 
ment to  the  agreed-to-Bennett  amendmet  that 
sought  to  exempt  air  rework  fadlities  from  cer- 
tain pubHoprfvate  competition  language  relat- 
ing to  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair  of  Naval 
vessels; 

"Aye"— on  the  Montgomery  amendment 
that  increases  the  strengths  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reaerves; 

"Aye"— on  the  Smith  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, that  continues  for  1  year  the  eKgibiRty  of 
certain  instituttons  to  provide  heart  and  lung 
treatment  under  CHAH^PUS  and  requires  GAO 
to  report  on  payment  of  certain  medical  ex- 
penses. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALirOBKIA 
ni  THX  HOUSK  OP  RCPRESEIfTATlVES 

Tuetday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
tongstanding  commitment  In  my  congressional 
district.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  session  on 
Friday,  May  8,  and  subsequently  missed  six 
records  votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted: 

"Na/'— on  adoption  of  the  Journal  of  the 
last  di^s  proceedings; 

During  the  appointment  of  House  Conferees 
on  H.R.  586,  Homeless  Assistance: 

"Yea"— on  the  Michel  motion  to  instnict 
House  conferees  to  agree  to  section  1001  of 
the  Senate  amendment  that  requires  that  ap- 
propriations be  made  in  accordance  with  ttie 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  which  prohibit 
the  consideration  of  any  bill  which  would 
cause  the  deficit  to  exceed  the  levels  estab- 
lished by  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings; 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  1748,  Defense 
Authorizatiorts: 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPRXW  JXaSKT 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Spealier.  the  appropri- 
ate content  of  public  education  has  been 
widely  and  heatedly  discussed  in  recent  years. 
Differences  of  opinion  cor>ceming  whetfwr 
morality  can  and  should  be  taught  outside  the 
home  have,  in  some  cases,  caused  educators 
to  go  overttoard  in  avoiding  issues  of  at>solute 
right  and  wrong. 

In  a  recent  artkde.  initially  published  in 
Human  Events  and  later  condensed  for  Read- 
er's Digest,  Secretary  of  Education  William  J. 
Bennett  and  former  Under  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Gary  L  Bauer  articulate  the  dangers  of 
value  neutrality  with  regard  to  human  conduct 
past  and  present  We  should  not  be  afraid,  as 
Mr.  Bauer  points  out  to  tell  children  why  we 
believe  democracy  is  better,  more  moral,  than 
communism.  But  unfortunately,  these  issues 
are  not  touched,  either  directly  or  through  ex- 
ample, in  moat  history  and  civics  textbooks. 
Nor  should  we  be  afraid  to  tell  young  children 
that  stealing  is  wrong  and  honesty  is  right 
Secretary  Bennett  eloquently  describes  how 
these  lessons  can  be  taught  through  great  lit- 
erature. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  these  re- 
marks in  their  entirety.  The  issues  raised  muat 
be  addressed  with  the  current  generation  of 
public  school  students. 

What  Wz  Most  Tkacb  Oua  OniLDBxn 

I.  ABOUT  CBAXACrxa 

(By  William  J.  Bennett) 
According  to  a  recent  Oallup  Poll,  the  vast 
omjority  ol  Americans  want  schools  to  do 
two  things:  teach  our  children  to  spealu 
think,  write  and  count;  and  help  them  devel- 
op standards  of  right  and  wrong  to  guide 
them  through  life.  In  this,  today's  Ameri- 
cans echo  the  sentlmente  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son almost  200  years  ago.  Listing  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  sound  education.  Jeffer- 
son spoke  of  writing,  calculation,  geography 
and  the  important  task  of  improving  one's 
"morals  and  faculties." 

But  no  sooner  does  someone  point  out 
how  important  it  is  to  form  character  at 
school  than  others  claim  it  Just  cant  be 
done,  that  there  can  be  no  oonaensus  on 


what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  It  So 

educators  deliberately  avoid  Questions  of 
right  and  wrong  or  remain  neutral  about 
them.  Many  have  turned  to  "valuea-educa- 
tion"  theories  that  seek  to  guide  children  In 
deveUHring  "their  own  values"  by  diaaisslon. 
dialogue  and  simulation— a  tragically  mia- 
taken  vvroach.  since  research  indlcat*a 
that  It  has  had  no  discernible  effect  on  chil- 
dren's behavior.  At  best,  this  misgiiirted 
method  threatens  to  leave  our  children  mor- 
ally adrift. 

If  Americans  agree  there  Is  a  profound 
need  for  the  development  of  character  in 
our  young.  Just  how  can  we  foster  such  a 
"moral  literacy"? 

We  don't  have  to  add  new  couraea.  We 
have  a  wealth  of  material  to  draw  on  from 
our  literature  and  hlstmy— material  that 
virtually  all  schools  once  taught,  and  that 
can  stfll  be  taught  in  regular  English  and 
history  courses. 

Do  we  want  our  children  to  know  what 
honesty  means?  Then  teach  them  about 
Abe  Uncoln  walking  three  miles  to  return 
six  cents  and,  convenely,  about  Aesop's 
shepherd  t>oy  who  cried  wolf. 

Do  we  want  our  children  to  know  about 
fcrip^n«»«ii  and  compassion  and  their  oppo- 
sites?  Then  they  should  read  A  Chrittnuu 
Carol  77k  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  and.  later 
on.  King  Lear. 

We  want  our  children  to  know  what  faith- 
fulness means,  so  they  should  learn  how  Pe- 
nelope and  Telemachus  and  even  an  old  dog 
waited  20  years  for  Odysseus  to  come  home. 
We  want  them  to  Icnow  about  respect  for 
the  law,  so  they  should  understand  why 
Socrates  submitted  to  the  decree  of  Athens. 
We  want  them  to  know  about  persistence 
in  the  lace  of  adversity,  so  we  should  teadi 
them  about  Columbus  venturing  bito  the 
New  World  and  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War. 

We  want  our  children  to  recognize  greed, 
so  they  should  leam  the  story  of  King 
Midas.  We  want  tb«n  to  know  about  over- 
reachng  ambition:  we  should  introduce 
them  to  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

We  want  o\ir  children  to  Imow  that  hard 
work  pays  off,  so  we  should  teach  them 
about  the  Wright  brothers  at  Etty  Hawk 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  learning  to  read. 
We  want  them  to  see  that  one  individual's 
action  can  make  all  the  difference,  so  we 
should  teU  them  about  Rosa  Parks  and  the 
dvil-rights  movement,  or  about  one  man's 
discovery  of  a  vaccine  against  polio. 

There  are  great  stories  from  the  Bible: 
Ruth's  loyalty  to  Naomi,  Joseph's  forgive- 
ness of  his  brothers,  Cain's  treatment  of 
Abet  David's  courage  in  fadng  Oollath. 
Such  stories  teach  moral  values  we  aU 
share.  As  Harvard  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles 
recently  asked.  "Are  studente  really  better 
off  with  the  theories  of  psychologlsU  than 
with  the  hard  thoughU  of  Jeremiah  and 
Jesus?" 

There  are  good  reascms  why  we  should 
teach  these  and  other  familiar  aocounU  of 
virtue  and  vice.  First,  these  stories  interest 
children.  Nothing  on  TV  or  elsewhere  has 
improved  on  a  good  story  that  t>eglns:  "Once 
upon  a  time  .  .  ."  Second,  theee  rtories  give 
children  specific,  common  reference  points 
for  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Third,  theee 
stories  help  anchor  our  children  in  our  cul- 
ture. lU  history  and  traditions.  In  this  way. 
we  can  welcome  them  to  a  common  world 
and  to  the  continuing  task  of  preserving  the 
principles,  ideals  and  notions  of  greatness 
we  hold  dear. 

I  have  spent  much  time  as  Secretary  of 
Education  traveling  this  country,  visiting 
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I  ham  tausht  wv- 
enkb-cniden  Um  Dedantton  of  Independ- 
CBM  wod  thM^raden  the  itory  of  Clndn- 
BMtxm  ntuniat  to  hto  turn  when  be  could 
have  had  an  empire.  And  all  these  kids  cot 
tt 

Ify  ezpcrtenee  la  that  students  and  par- 
eota  want  more  such  dIacuHtona.  There  is  a 
very  broad  and  deep  conaemue  out  there, 
and  we  are  Cufllnc  in  our  duty  If  we  ignore 
tt  Lrt  08  get  down  to.  and  back  to,  the  busi- 
noa  of  the  moral  edocatlOD  of  the  young. 

n.  aaovTraaaiMiii 
(By  Gary  L.  Bauer) 

An  Arilngton.  Va..  hlgh-eehool  subcUtute 
teacher  recently  asked  the  students  in  three 
advanced-government  daases  what  they  saw 
as  the  most  significant  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  tt  came  to  facts,  he  found  that  the 
■tndenti  knew  what  the  Soviet  system  was 
an  about  But  he  alao  found  that  they  dis- 
tniated  American  laatltutlons.  A  show  of 
hands  Indicated  tliat  only  two  out  of  M  stu- 
dents thou^t  the  VS.  system  morally  su- 
polor  to  the  Soviet  system. 

In  IMS  the  Washington  PD«(  published  a 
story  alMNit  15  American  cliUdren  and  IS 
Soviet  dilldren  who  met  near  Washington 
to  diacam  the  threat  of  nudear  war.  The 
Americans  were  gifted  studwits  from  local 
sclioois.  Tlie  Russians,  children  of  Soviet 
•**rH*"Tt-  and  Journalists,  attended  an  em- 
bassy scfaooL  During  that  meeting  Alexei 
PaDadtn.  14.  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  United  States  were  once  friends. 
"What  do  you  know  about  the  Second 
Worid  Warf"  Alexei  asked  the  Americans. 
No  answer.  He  noddled  smuggly.  "Nobody 
even  knows  that  we  were  allies  fighting 
Naalsm  togettier."  Alexei  sat  down  to  hearty 
applause  from  the  audience  of  parents  and 
studwits 

If  you  are  like  me.  you  no  doubt  find  such 
storks  alarming  I  wish  Just  one  of  those 
American  ctiOdren  had  been  knowledgeable 
enough  to  bring  up  the  Nasi-Sovlet  pact 
tliat  helped  usher  in  World  War  n,  or  the 
gulag  where  uncounted  men  and  wcHnen  of 
conacience  have  suffered,  or  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan,  or  anything 
else  in  the  long  litany  of  shame  that  Is 
Sovtet-style  totalitarianism. 

If  these  children  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  past  and  to  have  become  confused 
about  the  nature  of  the  societies  with  which 
we  stiare  the  globe,  to  be  luiaware  of  the 
special  freedom  they  enjoy.  perhi^M  it  is  be- 
cauae  no  one  has  ever  taught  them  these 


Put  of  the  problem  resides  in  our  text- 
books, which  are  Quick  to  be  hyperaltical  of 
American  Institutiaos  while  gimBriny  over 
the  Inherent  impolectkais  in  totalitarian- 
ism. One  widely  used  history  text  instructs: 
"■quality  for  women  In  the  U.S AR.  is  a  re- 
ality. They  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
They  may  marry  w  vote  when  they  are  18." 

These  statements  would  be  laughable  If 
the  misinformatian  they  spread  were  not  so 
dangerous.  Soviet  women  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  same  context  as  Soviet  men— in 
a  society  that  glvea  them  only  handpicked 
candMatf  of  the  Communist  Party.  Equal 
pay  for  equal  work— yes.  but  In  an  economic 
system  completely  controlled  by  a  central 
government  with  little  chance  for  real  initi- 
ative or  economic  Independmce. 

Washington  Ttme$  columnist  John  Lofton 
dtes  another  textbook  which  fails  to  men- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  the  scores  of  millions  who  died  in 
China  In  the  name  of  communism,  or  the 
genocide  in  Cambodia  following  the  commu- 
nist take  over  in  1975. 

When  asked  why.  In  7M  pages,  these  sig- 
nificant events  were  not  accurately  por- 
trayed, one  of  the  writers  of  this  textbook 
responded  that  he  was  worried  chOdrai 
ml^t  build  up  a  "hostility"  toward  commu- 
nism "without  imderstanding  why  these 
things  happened." 

Historians  and  social  scientists  who  refuse 
to  see  a  difference  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  obviously  influ- 
ence the  teaching  In  our  schools.  One  can 
see  this  clearly  In  a  booklet  published  by 
the  Natiuua  Councfl  for  the  Social  Studies 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  human  rights. 

In  an  example  of  the  comparative  teach- 
ing approach,  the  authors  say:  "In  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  such  as  freedtxn  of  spcMh, 
voting  and  due  process  are  of  prime  concern. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  economic  rights  such  as 
the  rii^t  to  wort,  to  form  trade  unions,  to 
strike  and  to  take  vacations  are  considered 
essentiaL"  Never  mind  teaching  that  free- 
dom of  speech  Is  comparable  to  the  right  to 
take  a  vacation.  Where  Is  it  in  Eastern 
Europe,  under  the  yoke  of  communism,  that 
one  finds  the  rights  described?  Lech  Walesa 
would  certainly  be  interested  to  know  that 
he  has  the  right  to  form  a  trade  union  and 
to  strike. 

Such  views  will  prevail  if  they  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  love  of  freedom  is  not  qmntane- 
ously  oonu>rehended  by  the  young.  The  ap- 
preciation and  perpetuation  of  our  free  gov- 
ernment must  be  nurtured— In  our  schools, 
churches  and  families. 

Part  of  that  same  need  also  Includes  the 
proper  teaching  of  history.  In  1984  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  com- 
missioned a  survey  of  17-year-old  students, 
measuring  their  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory. Two-thirds  could  not  place  the  Civil 
War  in  the  correct  half-century.  One-third 
did  not  know  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed  between  1750  and  1800. 

This  lack  of  basic  knowledge  may  reflect 
the  fact  that  some  of  today's  teachers  grad- 
uated from  a  college  or  university  without 
ever  having  studied  American  literature  or 
history— 73  percent  of  the  nation's  colleges 
do  not  require  such  study.  Without  a  basic 
grounding  during  undergraduate  years, 
teachers  are  more  and  more  captive  of  the 
textbook-driven  curriculum  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

So  what  should  we  be  doing  for  our  chil- 
dren? It's  not  enough  to  insist  that  text- 
bookB  receive  closer  scrutiny  and  that  the 
truth  about  communism  be  taught.  Our 
schools  must  also  take  positive  steps  to 
make  the  case  for  America,  the  case  for 
freedom.  We  must  Insist  on  a  return  to  the 
teaching  of  American  history,  at  both  the 
secondary  and  undergraduate  levels.  And 
such  study  should  be  groimded  In  the  exam- 
ination of  original  sources  like  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  great  speeches  by  American 
statesmen. 

Lessons  in  patriotism  are  more  than  aca- 
demic study— they  are  the  pillars  of  alle- 
giance. We  must  teach  our  children  to  love 
the  things  we  love  and  to  honor  the  things 
we  honor— nothing  else  will  do.  If  we  dont. 
they  may  someday  pay  the  price,  by  miscal- 
culating the  intentions  of  those  whose  an- 
nounced goal  is  to  destroy  liberty. 


May  12,  1987 


May  IS,  1987 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCALirOBHIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSnriATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2383  which  amends  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  serving 
at  least  4  years  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Awarding  this  status  would  rectify  the  unfair 
situation  faced  by  many  nationals  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  who  are  sen/ing  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  and,  yet,  are  not  allowed  the 
same  opportunity  to  apply  for  U.S.  citizenship 
afforded  other  aliens  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Many  loyal  Filipino  service 
members  are  facing  naturalization  and  immi- 
gration problems  and  this  special  immigrant 
status  will  offer  ttiem  a  solution. 

All  other  aliens  must  be  admitted  to  this 
country  for  permanent  residence  before  they 
may  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Upon 
admission  for  permanent  residence  and  com- 
pletton  of  4  years  of  honorable  sen/ice,  a  pro- 
vision of  law  allows  these  aliens  to  be  natural- 
ized. 

However,  under  tf>e  terms  of  the  military 
base  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  tfie  Republic  of  ttw  Philippines,  Filipinos 
may  enlist  in  our  Navy  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  wittxxjt  first  obtaining  resi- 
dence In  this  country. 

Many  Rlipinos  who  have  enlisted  In  tfie  U.S. 
Navy  are  unat)le  to  qualify  for  naturalization 
under  existing  law;  a  law  tfiat  waives  lira  natu- 
ralization requirements  with  the  exception  of 
admission  for  permanent  residence  for  aliens 
who  have  honorably  sen^  for  3  years  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  These  Filipinos  are 
unable  to  use  the  authority  of  existing  law  to 
obtain  citizenship  because  ttiey  have  not  been 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  because  they  have  en- 
listed without  receiving  an  immigration  visa, 
these  Filipinos  have  no  immigrant  status  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  remedy  the  cur- 
rent inequality  between  loyal  Filipino  service 
members  and  other  alien  armed  services  erv 
listees.  The  faithful  military  service  of  these 
Filipinos  is  symbolic  of  their  devotion  to  the 
United  States  and  rectification  of  their  plight  is 
long  overdue.  My  bill  would  provide  special 
immigrant  status  for  aliens  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces  and  thus,  allow  those  senhce 
members  to  take  advantage  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  furthermore  clarify  that 
this  legislation  will  not  give  any  immigratton 
advantage  to  Filipino  service  members.  In- 
stead, it  wouM  recognize  their  loyal  service 
and  ensure  that  they  receive  equal  treatment 
for  the  services  they  have  performed  for  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation  and  I  would  wekxjme  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Johk 
B.  Brkaux,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

If  my  people  which  are  called  by  My 
name,  shall  hujnble  themselves  and 
pray,  and  seek  My  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways  then  wiU  I  hear 
from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin 
and  heal  their  land.— 11  Chronicles 
7:14. 

Gracious  God.  Your  word  speaks 
plainly— so  plainly  to  Your  people. 
Your  church.  Your  Synagogue.  Help 
us  to  hear  it.  You  speak  to  Your 
people.  Lord,  not  their  government. 
Give  Your  people  ears  to  hear  and 
obey.  You  promised  to  heal  the  land  if 
Your  people  meet  Your  conditions. 

Tragically,  Heavenly  Father,  we  who 
profess  to  be  Your  people  are  so  pre- 
disposed to  pass  the  buck.  In  the 
wisdom  of  one  psychiatrist,  we  major 
in  "scapegoating"— blaming  everyone 
but  ourselves.  You  speak  to  us  and 
exhort  us  to  "turn  from  our  wicked 
ways  •  •  *."  Jesus  warned  us,  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with 
what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be 
judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."— Matthew  7:1-2. 

How  easily  Lord,  do  we  behold  the 
"mote  that  is  in  our  brother's  eye  and 
ignore  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own 
eye."— Matthew  7:3. 

Forgive  us,  gracious  Father,  for  de- 
manding of  others  that  which  we  do 
not  require  of  ourselves.  In  the  name 
of  the  Righteous  One,  we  pray.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  8, 1987) 

Brkaux.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Smnns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  conmiunication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

W<uhington,  DC,  May  13, 19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby   appoint   the   Honorable   Johk   B. 


is  readily  evident,  we  can  go  on  and 
get  on  the  bill. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  my  time.  If  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  wishes  to 
take  his  time.  I  will  yield  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I  re- 
serve my  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  may  re- 
serve his  time,  and  that  I  may  also  re- 
serve mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
1  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  indicate  to  me  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  could  give  consent  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am  not  In 
a  position  to  do  that  at  this  time.  We 
have  had,  as  I  have  indicated  private- 
ly, a  number  of  meetings  on  our  side, 
and  as  recently  as  yesterday  after- 
noon. But  I  cannot  do  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  all  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  filibuster  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  not  OCCIU-,  and  it  does  not  yet 
need  to  occur.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  on  the  bill,  and  allow  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  debate  that.  That  is 
their  right.  But  I  am  going  to  set  in 
motion  my  efforts  to  get  the  bill  up. 

If  there  is  no  indication  to  filibuster 
on  the  motion  to  proceed,  and  if  that 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN  FOR  1 
MINUTE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  for  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  for  1  minute, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa'TT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  Senate  adjourn  for  I 
minute.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClursI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  RuDMAN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Seiuitor  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matstthaga].  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sufoir] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  101  Leg.] 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Binsanum 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 


Armstrons 
Bond 
Boechwltz 
Chafee 


Y£AS— 48 

Pord 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Benin 

HolUncs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 44 

Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 


Mikulskl 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riecle 

RockefeUer 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Shelby 

Stennis 

Wirth 


Dole 

Domenid 
Durenberser 
Evans 


•  This  "bailee"  symbol  idendfic*  statements  or  insertioa*  whkb  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Qua 

Kaiten 

Stafford 

Oramm 

Lusar 

Specter 

Oraidey 

McCain 

Stevens 

Hatch 

MeConneU 

Symms 

HmtneM 

MurkowaU 

Thurmond 

Heeht 

Nleklca 

Trible 

Helia 

Packwood 

Wallop 

HalBia 

PrwilCT 

Warner 

Bumpiuey 

Quayle 

Welcker 

Kanwi 

Roth 

WlUon 

Strnpaon 

NOT  VOTINO-« 

Oonrad 

Fowler 

Rudman 

Dodd 

Matwman 

Simon 

Bxon 

licChire 

So  the 

motion  to 

adjourn  for   1 

minute  vu  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  stands  in  adjourn- 
ment for  1  minute. 

At  10:34  ajn.  on  Wednesday.  May  13. 
1987.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU  10:35 
ajn..  the  same  day. 


UMI 


AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 

WKDHBIMT.  MAT  13.  ltS7 

The  Senate  met  at  10:35  a.m.,  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Brkattx]. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  tAr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  approved  to  date. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chamber  wiU  please  be  in 
order. 

Monoit  TO  Amovi  trx  jourmai^vote  ho. 
loa 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  to  date, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  majority  leader.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  additional  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  have  not  yet  been 
recorded? 

SmATOH  WAKJRB  DBCLimS  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
cline to  vote  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
not  read  the  JoumaL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDI3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  additional  Senators 
who  desire  to  be  recorded? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Chair  aware  of 
rulexn? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  state  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  the  Senator  may 
not  decline  to  vote  without  leave 
granted  and  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  OH  PERMISSIOH  POR  SENATOR  WARHER  TO 
DBCUHE  TO  VOTE— VOTE  NO.  103 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is:  Is  it  permissible 
for  the  Senator  to  decline  his  right  to 
vote  on  this  issue?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll  on  the  question 
Just  presented  by  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

SRHATOR  qUAYLE  DCCUHE8  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Bir.  President.  I  de- 
cline to  vote  for  the  following  reason:  I 
do  not  believe  a  Senator  should  be 
compelled  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is,  Should  the  Sen- 
ator be  excused  by  the  Senate  from 
voting  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  are  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  auid  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  OH  WHETHER  SENATOR  QUATLE  SHOULD  BE 
EXCUSED  rROM  VOTING — VOTE  HO.  104 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Are  there  additional  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  have  not  voted? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

SENATOR  STMMS  DECLIHE8  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
cline to  vote  for  the  following  reason:  I 
do  not  believe  a  Senator  should  be 
compelled  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

SEHATOR  BTRD'8  POINT  OP  ORDER  THAT  REQUEST 
OP  SEHATOR  STMMS  IS  POR  PXTRPOSE  OP  DELAT 

Bflr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  request  of  the 
Senator  to  be  exctised  from  voting  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  that  the  Journal  be 
approved  to  date:  that  in  amending 
rule  IV.  the  Senate  intended  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  could  resolve 


the  question  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal; 

I  make  my  point  of  order  that  a  re- 
quest of  a  Senator  to  be  excused  from 
voting  on  a  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal  is.  therefore,  out  of  order  and 
that  the  Chair  proceed  immediately, 
without  further  delay,  to  announce 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order  during  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  not  in  order. 

APPEAL  OP  RULING  OP  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
in  order,  either. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  the  entitle- 
ment to  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  appeal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  appeal  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  appeal  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  in  this  situation,  in  which  there 
are  obviously  dilatory  actions  being 
taken  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal,  an  appeal  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  point  of  order  is  not  in 
order  during  a  rollcall  vote  in  progress. 
Members  are  standing  to  be  recognized 
to  vote.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  he  may  de- 
cline to  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  state  that  a  point  of 
order  not  being  in  order,  an  appeal 
therefore  is  not  in  order  either. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
in  order. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  in  order.  A 
point  of  order— that  is  not  in  order. 
The  only  thing  in  order  is  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  stated  the  point  that  an 
appeal  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ShaU 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  be  excused 
from  voting? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  shall  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  be  excused  from  voting? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  my  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  point  of  order  is  not 
in  order  diurlng  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays 

Idr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  Senator 
has  the  right  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
past,  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  an 
appeal  wiU  be  denied  only  in  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  the 
Chair  does  not  feel  that  these  are  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  the 
Chair  has  stated  that  the  point  of 
order  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  insist 
that  these  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  the  Senate  should  vote  on 
whether  or  not  an  appeal  is  in  order 
under  these  circmnstances. 

Mr.  130LE.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
appeal  should  be  precluded  in  these 
circvimstances. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  that  the  point  of 
order  of  the  majority  leader  is  not  well 
taken? 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  point  of  order  is  not  in 
order.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  has  the  Chair 
ruled? 

B4r.  DOLE.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

APPEAL  PRECLUDED— SHALL  DECISIOH  OP  CHAIR 
STAHD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  stated  that  although  under 
the  precedents  a  point  of  order  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time,  the  right  to 
appeal  is  a  most  valuable  right  and  is 
not  to  be  abridged  except  imder  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  Chair  does  not  believe  that  these 
qualify. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

SxvERAL  Senators.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Severai,  Senators.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  for  the 
motion  made  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  point  of  order— that  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  can  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
so  that  Senators  can  hear  what  the 
Chair  is  sajring? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  of  the  majority  leader  is 
well  taken,  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Itx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Chair  cannot  put 
the  question.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
a  rollcall  vote.  There  is  absolutely  no 
precedent  for  this.  It  is  strict  flounting 
of  the  rules.  Either  we  are  going  to 
play  by  the  rules  or  not  play  by  the 
rules. 

The  only  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  can  decline  to 
vote.  The  yeas  and  naj^  have  been  or- 
dered, and  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  question  on 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  on  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  is  shall  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  be  sustained  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  was  what?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  was  that  the 
point  of  order  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  hear  the  Chair? 
What  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opinion  of  the  Chair  was  that  the 
point  of  order  is  not  in  order  during  a 
rollcall  vote.  The  Senate,  therefore.  Is 
voting  on  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
whether  or  not  to  sustain  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  as  the  ruling  of  the  full 
Senate  and  on  that  issue  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered.  They  have  not  been 
ordered. 

The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  appeal  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order  in  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
quorum  call  in  order?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
full  Senate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  quonun 
call  is  not  in  order  on  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
not  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 

those  in 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 


Mr.  STEVENS.  A  quorum  Is  in  order 
before  any  vote. 

QUORUM  CALL  NOT  Of  OROBR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  is  not  in  order. 

APPEAL  OP  RUUNC  OP  CHAIR 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
vpeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 
denial  of  the  quorum  call  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  has  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  whether  or  not 
a  quorum  call  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Chair  speak 
louder  into  the  microphone?  What  is 
the  Chair's  ruling  on  the  motion  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Republican 
leader?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  held  that  the  request  for  a 
quorum  call  during  a  rollcall  vote  was 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  has  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  table  the— let 
us  give  the  Republican  leader  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
appeal. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  APPEAL — VOTE  NO.  lOS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now  I  move  to  table  the 
Republican  leader's  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  moved  to  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  question 
that  has  to  be  decided  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  CaU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  has  been  no  roll- 
caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to 
table.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Dictatorship. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

(After  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  follow- 
ing occurred:) 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  after— I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<::ER  (Mr. 
FoRO).  Is  there  a  sxifficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 
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The  PRiaSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to 
report  the  vote  od  the  last  vote  or  not. 

that  he  will 

SBUToa  Dou  dbclurb  to  von 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
voted.  Mr.  President,  I  decline  to  vote 
for  those  reasons  set  out  in  the  Senate 
rules  as  follows:  I  would  like  to  state 
my  reasons. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc  for 
the  regular  order.  The  question  is  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  proceed. 

QOBSnOII  UCDKS  OH  APnAL  OP  RUUMG  THAT 

poorr  OP  oun  u  rot  in  oroks 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  appeal  of 
the  majority  leader  that  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  the  point  of  order  is 
not  in  order  during  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  Mr.  President,  point  of  order. 

IfOnOIl    TO    TABU    APPKAL    OP    RUUMG    THAT 

ponrr  op  ouwr  is  hot  ih  orocr— vote  ho. 

IDS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  table,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  i4>peal  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  rulhig  of  the  Chair  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  in  order.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Ui.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  voting  "yea." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  vote 
No.  103,  I  withheld  my  vote.  I  would 
like  to  be  recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

tSx.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
vote  102  I  withheld  my  vote.  I  should 
like  to  be  recorded  as  voting  no. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

tb.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
sihator  mm.b's  rkasohs  for  not  votihg 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  was  pre- 
vented from  stating  my  reasons  for 
not  voting  in  the  last  vote  in  violation 
of  rule  xn  which  I  will  now  state  by 
declining  to  vote  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Regular  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President: 

When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call  of 
his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned  them, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator  for 
the  reasons  assigned  by  him.  be  excused 
from  voting?"  which  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate:  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
had  after  the  rollcall  and  before  the  result 
is  announced:  and  any  further  proceedings 
in  reference  thereto  shall  be  after  such  an- 
nouncement. 

A  Member,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  rule,  may  decline  to  vote, 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  on  any  matter 
when  he  believes  that  his  voting  on  such  a 
matter  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 

No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote  on  a 
specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until  after  a 
quorum  call  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  it  shall  be  disclosed  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present;  and  when 
a  unanimous  consent  is  thus  given  the  same 
shall  operate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but 
any  unanimous  consent  may  be  revoked  by 
another  unanimous  consent  granted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  above  upon  one  day's 
notice. 

Then  moving  on  to  the  rule  because 
we  are  talking  about  the  rules 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  talking  about  the 
niles  that  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Republican  leader  is 
talking  about  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
What  is  involved  here  is  paragraph  2 
of  rule  XII  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  leader  has  already 
read  that.  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  state  my  reasons  for  declining  to 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  we  are  trying  to  vote  on  this 
one,  too,  this  particular  rollcall. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  have  been  recog- 
nized to  vote.  I  decline  to  vote.  I  want 
to  state  my  reasons.  My  reasons  are 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  what  is  left  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  ev- 
erybody ought  to  hear  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  so  I  will  continue  to  read  my 
reasons  for  declining  to  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  stated  his  reasons,  and 
therefore  regular  order- 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  stated  my  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order.  This  could  go  on  all  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  go  on  all  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  "When  a 
question  has  been  decided  by  the 
Senate"— 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  "Any  Senator  voting 
from  the  prevailing  side  or  who  has 
not  voted  may.  on  the  same  day  or  on 
either  of  the  next  2  days  of  actual  ses- 
sion"— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  puts  the  Chair  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation.  I  wish  he  would 
allow  me  to  make  a  ruling  and  try  to 
bring  order  to  the  Senate.  I  am  trying 
to  operate  this  Chair  in  the  best 
manner  I  know.  I  know  the  conflict 
that  is  going  on.  There  is  an  opportu- 
nity here  for  regular  order.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  debate  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Chair  stating  I  cannot  state  my  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  he  had  stated  his 
reasons  and  therefore  we  went  to  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Chair.  Is  the  Chair  ruling 
that  I  cannot  state  my  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  vote  because  if  he  is,  then  I 
want  to  appeal  that  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  the  question  now  is  on  the 
appeal  of  the  point  of  order  during  a 
rollcall  vote  so  the  point  of  order  is  al- 
ready a  question  and  the  Chair  would 
have  to  say  that  the  minority  leader's 
position  is  not  the  order  of  the  Senate 
now.  We  should  go  to  the  question  on 
a  point  of  order  as  we  now  have  it 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  But  I  declined  to  vote  on 
the  last  vote.  I  was  denied  the  oppor- 
timity  to  state  my  reasons  for  declin- 
ing. I  raise  that  point  now.  and  if  the 
Chair  rules  it  is  not  in  order,  then  I 
want  to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
If  not.  then  I  want  to  state  my  reasons 
because  I  think  we  are  talldng  about 
the  Senate  rules,  and  the  Senate  niles 
are  rather  lengthy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WeU. 
the  Senator  has  made  his  point,  and 
the  Chair  then  will  rule. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  Chair  has  to 
make  a  ruling  or  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator  has 
stated  his  reasons  for  not  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  given  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  adequate  time  to  state  his  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
still  not  voted  and  decline  to  vote  and 
let  me  state  my  reasons  for  not  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  already  done  that.  He  has 
had   adequate   time   to  do  that.   He 


could  stand  there  and  read  the  rest  of 
the  rules.  We  only  have  7  more  min- 
utes and  a  rollcall  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  respect- 
fully—and I  do  not  want  to  get  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  either. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  Just 
rule  that  I  am  out  of  order,  then  I  can 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  If  not. 
there  is  nothing  in  this  rule  that  says  I 
have  to  take  1  minute  or  30  minutes  or 
a  day  and  a  half  on  stating  my  reasons 
for  declining  to  vote.  It  is  not  in  the 
rule.  And  there  is  precedent  for  this  in 
1952.  I  am  not  trying  to  remake  the 
rules,  as  some  are.  I  am  just  trying  to 
foUow  the  rules.  Either  we  are  going 
to  have  rules  or  we  are  not  going  to 
have  rules.  If  the  Chair  will  rule  I  am 
out  of  order,  then  I  will  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  walking  a  fine  line. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  is  the  Senator  from 

Kansas  but 

senator  dole  ruled  out  or  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  you  cannot  go 
on  forever  stating  your  reasons  for  not 
voting,  and  therefore  the  Chair  would 
rule  that  you  are  out  of  order. 

appeal  op  ruling  op  chair— vote  no.  107 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  55, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  107  Leg.] 
YEAS-55 


Packwood 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Symms 

Thurmond 


Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 
this  vote,  we  have  55  yeas.  45  nays, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Chair  Is  sus- 
tained. 
vote  no.    108— senator  byrd's   motion  to 

table  appeal  op  ruling  that  quorum  call 

is  not  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
rollcall  vote  No.  105,  the  yeas  are  54. 
the  nays  are  46,  and  the  motion  to 
table  the  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  sustained. 

(The  rollcall  is  as  follows:) 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  105  Leg.] 
YEAS-54 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Coru-ad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

I}omenlci 


Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkln 

Heflin 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikuteki 

NAYS-45 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helm* 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 


Shelby 

Simon 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Wirth 


Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 


Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

NAYS-46 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pressler 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stennis 

Wirth 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

vote   no.    106— senator   dole's   motion   to 
table  appeal  that  point  op  order  is  not 

IN  ORDER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 
rollcall  vote  No.  106,  the  yeas  are  46, 
the  nays  are  54,  and  the  motion  to 
table  is  not  agreed  to. 
(The  rollcall  is  as  follows:) 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  106  Leg.] 
YEAS— 46 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 

HaUh 


Adams 
Baucus 


Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

NAYS— 54 

Bentsen 
Biden 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Bingaman 
Boren 


Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matstinaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stennis 

Wirth 


VOTE  NO.  108— APPEAL  OP  RULING  OP  CHAIR 
THAT  A  POINT  OP  ORDER  IS  NOT  IH  ORDER 
DURING  ROLLCALL  VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  appeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  a  point  of 
order  is  not  in  order  during  a  rollcall 
vote.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  appeal  is  not  debatable,  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
inquiry:  following  the  vote,  I  assume 
that  we  could  indicate  whether  or  not 
this  is  limited  or  just  what  precedent 
we  may  be  stating? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  is  this  on 
my  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
on  the  Senator's  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  a  point  of  order  is 
not  in  order  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<::ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  108] 

YEAS— 46 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

E^rans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 


Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McCoiuiell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

NAYS— 54 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Pord 

Fowler 

Gleiui 

Gore 

Graham 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Harkin 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 
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PromilFe 

SvtMIM 

mkulikl 

Pryor 

SAMer 

MKrheU 

Retd 

Shelby 

MojmUian 

Rietlc 

Simon 

Nunn 

Rflrkefeller 

Stennl* 

Pen 

Suford 

WIrth 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLBB).  The  yeu  are  46,  the  nays  54. 
M  a  remit,  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
■hall  not  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  and  under  these  circumstances 
a  point  of  order  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reoonsida'  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
fnnt^«w»  on  the  tahle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  have  any  further  announce- 
ment?   

Tlie  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  rule  now  on  the 
original  point  of  order.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  that  the  Senate,  in 
amending  rule  IV.  when  it  adopted 
rule  IV— that  was  Senate  Resolution 
28.  90th  Congress— intended  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  the  right 
to  vote  without  delay  on  a  motion  to 
approve  the  JoumaL  The  Chair, 
therefcne.  rules  that  a  Senator  may 
not  dedine  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
aK>rove  the  Journal  when  it  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  vote. 

The  Chair  will  now  announce  the 
result  of  rollcall  vote  104. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader.  Mr.  Smpsoif . 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  whether  that 
ruling  of  the  Chair  had  been  commu- 
nicated, even  though  it  need  not  have 
been,  to  the  minority  leader  before  his 
absence  from  the  Chamber,  whether 
that  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  to  be 
done  at  that  moment? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  think  the  Republican 
leader  imdetstood  that,  when  the 
Senate  voted  as  it  did,  the  Chair  would 
proceed  to,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  by  direction  of  the 
Senate,  make  these  statements.  I  am 
sure  the  Republican  leader  is  not  un- 
aware of  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  that  there  would  be  a 
resume  of  the  rulings;  is  that  what  the 
majority  leader  is  saying? 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Chair  is  attempting 
to  clarify  for  the  legislative  record,  the 
actions  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  lAr.  President,  does 
an  appeal  of  this  ruling  need  to  be 
made  at  this  time  or  can  it  be  later 
made?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  of  this  ruling  of  the  Chair 
would  have  to  be  made  at  this  time. 
Under  the  rules,  the  appeal  cannot  be 
made  after  sut>sequent  business  would 
intervene. 

Bftr.  SIMPSON.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  ruled  on  the  issue  of  voting  or 


proceeding  during  the  period  of  a  roll- 
call  vote  to  appeal  the  Chair,  and  not 
on  the  issue  of  declining  to  vote  when 
we  dealt  with  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  the  Senate  Just  decided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
sorry,  the  Chair  did  not  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Senate  has  decided 
this  matter.  I  am  surprised  the  Chair 
is  now  saying  that  this  can  be  ap- 
pealed all  over  again.  I  thought  the 
Senate  established  its  decision  on  this 
very  thing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
the  Chair  ask  a  clarification.  What  the 
Chair  has  done,  it  has  announced  the 
decision  of  the  last  vote,  which  dealt 
with  the  question  of  points  of  order  in 
the  midst  of  a  rollcall.  The  Senate  Just 
decided  that  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
would  not  stand,  but  that  under  those 
circumstances  a  point  of  order  was  in 
order. 

To  state  it  in  the  converse— and  I  ask 
for  the  Parliamentarian's  careful  lis- 
tening—a point  of  order  would  lie  in 
the  middle  of  a  rollcall.  That  was 
ruling  No.  1— on  this  particular  rollcall 
vote.  That  was  ruling  No.  1.  Ruling 
No.  2  had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
delaying  a  motion  to  approve  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Now.  which,  the  Chair  is  inquiring  of 
the  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Simpson, 
of  his  requests  for  a  motion  does  it  lie 
to,  the  opinion  No.  1  or  the  second 
opinion? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  it 
would  be  toward  the  latter.  But  as  I 
heard  the  expressed  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  it  was  with  regard  to  something 
about  declining  to  vote,  and  that  was 
not  what  was  before  the  body,  or  at 
least  had  not  gone  through  the  rulings 
process.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  repeat  one  more 
time  this  ruling  as  to  whether  the  Re- 
publican leader  can  make  any  request 
he  deems  timely. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  when  a 
Senator  refuses  to  vote,  it  is  up  to  the 
body,  the  body  of  the  Senate,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  individual 
Senator  wiU  be  excused  from  voting, 
and  that  is  what  has  now  been  deter- 
mined in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  only  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Senate  was  trying  to  reach  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal. 
The  point  of  order  was  confined  to 
that  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  was  in  the 
initial  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  difficult;  I  really  am 
not.  What  is  the  difference,  then,  be- 
tween that  vote  and  any  other  vote  in 
this  situation?  I  mean,  you  are  trying 
to  limit  it  to  this,  but  what  is  the  dif- 


ference between  that  and  any  other 
rollcall  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  respond  to  the  inquiry 
that  Senators  under  our  rules  would 
have  the  right  to  decline  to  vote  under 
any  other  circiunstances,  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  body  as  to  whether 
or  not— not  relating  to  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  improve  the  Journal. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
with  all  deference,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Chair  will  ever  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  differentiation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  vote— what  are  "good 
votes,"  what  are  votes  to  be  comment- 
ed on,  votes  that  the  ruling  applies  to. 
votes  that  the  ruling  does  not  apply 
to.  We  come  here  and  we  vote  on  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing can  be  isolated  to  a  certain  type 
of  rollcall  vote.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
extraordinary  commentary  and  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield,  maybe  I 
can  be  helpful. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  the  point  of 
order  that  was  made.  The  point  of 
order  speaks  for  itself.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  not  Just  any  situ- 
ation. 

The  point  of  order  was  as  follows:  "I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  request 
of  the  Senator  is  made  for  the  piurpose 
of  delaying  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  to  date." 

Without  reading  the  rest  of  the 
point  of  order,  that  sets  the  situation 
into  focus.  Where  Senators  decline  to 
vote  on  other  rollcall  votes  in  other 
situations— this  point  of  order  does  not 
go  to  those.  This  point  of  order  only 
goes  to  the  unusual  situation,  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  in  which 
the  Senate  found  itself  today,  when  it 
was  trying  to  act  on  a  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal  to  date,  and  when 
three  Senators  in  succession  stood  to 
say,  "Mr.  I>resident,  I  decline  to  vote 
on  this  rollcall  for  the  following 
reason."  They  did  not  all  do  it  en  bloc. 
One  Senator  declined,  and  we  had  a 
rollcall  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  required  to  vote. 

Before  that  vote  could  be  an- 
nounced, another  Senator  stood  up 
and  said,  "I  decline  to  vote  on  this  roll- 
call because  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
make  a  Senator  state  his  reasons,"  and 
we  had  another  rollcall. 

Then,  before  the  Chair  could  an- 
nounce the  outcome  of  that  rollcall 
vote,  another  Senator— Bfo.  Stiois,  I 
believe  it  was— stood  and  said,  "Mr. 
President,  I  decline  to  cast  my  vote  on 
this  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  Senator  should  be  required  to 
state  his  reasons." 

So  you  had  three  Senators  in  succes- 
sion declining  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal.  Obviously,  these 
were  dilatory  tactics. 
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For  this  reason,  then.  I  made  a  point 
of  order,  because  I  felt  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  get  on  with  approving  the 
Journal.  My  ultimate  purpose  was  to 
make  a  motion  during  that  very  little, 
narrow  window  of  time  which  occurs 
during  the  first  two  hours  on  a  new 
legislative  day.  when,  if  a  motion  is 
made  in  that  very  Uttle,  narrow 
window  of  time,  that  motion  is  not  de- 
batable. I  wanted  to  get  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  without  a  filibuster 
on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Really,  the  basic  here  is  not  so  much 
the  prociedural  side.  I  had  luiderstood 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  filibuster 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  and  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  filibuster  also  on  the  motion  to 
Just  take  the  bill  up.  Of  course,  we  see 
now  that  it  was  very  obvious  that 
there  was  a  filibuster  on  the  motion  to 
take  it  up. 

So,  those  who  oppose  the  motion  to 
take  it  up  won.  because  they  succeeded 
in  running  out  the  2  hours.  So  that  I 
no  longer  have  that  little  window  now 
on  this  new  legislative  day  in  which  to 
make  a  nondebatable  motion  to  take 
up  that  defense  authorization.  They 
have  succeeded  in  that  for  today. 

Now  I  can  make  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed but  it  is  debatable,  and  we  can 
debate  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  point  here  is  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  to  a  little  window  in  which  to 
make  a  nondebatable  motion  to  take 
up  the  defense  authorization.  The  way 
to  obstruct  that  was  for  Senators  to 
chew  that  time  up,  run  out  that  2 
hoiu^,  before  I  could  make  my  motion, 
and  they  succeeded. 

One  Senator  declines  to  vote  and  a 
vote  is  had  on  whether  he  may  do  so. 
The  rollcall  takes  at  least  15  minutes; 
and  then  another  Senator  gets  up  and 
declines  to  vote,  and  the  Senate  has  to 
decide  whether  he  may  decline  to  vote, 
and  there  is  another  rollcall  vote. 

Then  another  Senator  gets  up  and 
declines  to  vote,  and  then  there  is  an- 
other rollcall  vote,  under  paragraph  2, 
rule  XII. 

So  it  Is  under  this  particular  set  of 
extraordinary  circimistances  we  found 
ourselves,  because  we  do  not  have  all 
this  hassle  over  reading  the  Journal, 
except  on  these  occasions  when  the 
leader  is  trjring  to  get  to  some  busi- 
ness, and  the  object  is  to  keep  him 
from  getting  to  that  business  on  a 
nondebatable  motion. 

In  this  way  there  can  be  two  filibus- 
ters, a  filibuster  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed and  a  filibuster  on  the  bill  itself. 
So  for  the  legislative  history,  the 
point  of  order  is  confined  only  to  that 
situation  in  which  the  Senate  Is  trying 
to  complete  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal  to  date.  That  and 
only  that  is  the  situation  to  which  this 
point  of  order  addresses  Itself.  This 
does  not  Impact  on  paragriu>h  2  of  rule 
XII  except  in  the  situation  where  the 
Senate  is  trying  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the 


motion  to  approve  the  Journal  to  date 
and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  declining  to  vote  are 
simply  trying  to  delay  the  vote.  The 
point  of  order  Is  clear  on  that. 

It  Is  confined  to  that  very  narrow 
ptui?ose.  The  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  is  performing  a 
service  in  trying  to  get  a  clarification 
of  this  matter  as  legislative  history  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Impact  of 
the  ruling  will  not  address  itself  to  sit- 
uations which  are  other  than  the  one  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  been  In  the  role  of  assistant 
majority  leader  at  one  time— eminent- 
ly more  fun  that  the  role  of  being  as- 
sistant minority  leader— I  remember 
the  terrible  frustration  of  the  filibus- 
ter of  the  motion  to  proceed,  best  de- 
scribed as  something  that  would  Just 
drive  you  goofy  as  these  people  would 
come  and  begin  to  filibuster  the 
motion  to  proceed  they  had  a  second 
shot  at  it  and  the  best  shot  at  It  is 
when  you  got  to  the  actual  action  on 
the  biU. 

So  I  have  no  problem  with  under- 
standing the  frustration  of  trying  to 
abort  that,  trying  to  get  around  the 
filibuster  and  knowing  it  was  coming 
and  will  come  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed because  of  an  amendment  in  that 
bill.  We  all  know  what  we  are  doing 
here.  I  am  sure  it  looks  to  the  public 
as  if  it  is  great  fun  and  games.  It  is 
not.  It  is  a  reality  of  trying  to  get  to  an 
amendment  which  is  very  troubling  to 
people  on  the  arms  control  issue,  the 
Levin-Nimn  amendment.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing.  Some  like  that.  Some  do 
not. 

I  do  not  want  to  ever  get  in  a  parlia- 
mentary tangle  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  because  I  will  lose,  and 
I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  him. 
There  is  no  one  that  knows  procedure 
more  skillfully  and  more  adroitly  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Here  Is  my  question.  It  really  is  one 
that  I  express  quite  honestly.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  ruling  on  points  of  order 
during  the  rollcall  but  the  second 
ruling  whether  it  is  blended  in  or 
whether  it  is  worked  in  or  hoveled  in,  I 
do  not  understand  when  we  get  to  the 
issue  of  the  Senator  who  declines  to 
vote,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  second  point.  There  has  been  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  points  of  order 
during  the  rollcall  and  that  was  ap- 
pealed and  that  was  settled,  and  that 
is  that. 

But  whether  a  Senator  may  decline 
to  vote  in  my  mind  has  not  been  set- 
tled and  that  is  the  question  I  am 
asking.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  should  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  Chair's  ruling  and 
then  have  things  In  order  unless  I  miss 
something  in  the  process. 

I  guess  the  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  ask  Is  under  the  decision,  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  shsapshoot— I  am  trying 


to  make  an  orderly  procedure  because 
this  can  be  very  disruptive.  At  some 
point  in  time  in  the  future  you  can  be 
in  the  minority  again,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  always  when  I  was  in  the 
majority,  a  very  important  part  of  leg- 
islative life.  So  I  think  that  you  do  not 
want  to  leave  us  with  something  that 
Is  going  to  disrupt  every  rollcall  vote 
from  now  on. 

The  sacrosanctness  of  a  roUcall  vote 
is  very  obvious  In  any  parliament.  In 
fact.  In  most  parliaments  the  rules  say 
you  cannot  interrupt  a  rollcall  vote 
under  any  circiunstances  whatsoever 
and  I  think  it  says  that  here,  but  there 
are  certain  exemptions. 

But  under  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
are  points  of  order  in  order  during  any 
rollcall  vote?  I  think  that  is  a  very  crit- 
ical Issue  to  present  to  any  legislative 
body  and.  if  that  is  the  truth,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  long  day's  Journey  into 
night  for  anyone  who  is  either  in  the 
majority  or  the  minority.  It  just  de- 
pends If  you  are  on  the  side  that  Is  not 
the  one  with  the  horses.  So  that  is  one 
issue. 

But  the  other  issue  is  definitely 
whether  we  need  to  appeal  this  ruling 
with  regard  to  the  declination  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  respond  to  the  specific  in- 
quiry of  the  Senato'  from  Wyoming, 
the  Chair  has  reviewed  its  ruling  and 
it  Lb  specific.  It  is  limited.  The  ruling  is 
that  a  Senator  may  not  decline  to  vote 
on  a  motion  to  approve  the  Journal 
when  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
laying the  announcement  of  a  vote. 
That  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It  is 
specific  and  it  is  limited  under  this 
ruling  to  that  opinion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
read  part  of  my  point  of  order.  I  see 
now  I  should  have  read  the  remainder 
of  It  and  the  Chair  has  stated  It. 

I  went  on  to  say:  I  make  my  point  of 
order  that  a  request  of  the  Senator  to 
be  excused  from  voting  on  this  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal  is  therefore 
out  of  order  and  that  the  Chair  pro- 
ceed immediately  and  without  further 
delay  to  announce  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  approve  the  Journal. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
ruling  has  not  been  appealed.  Is  that 

not  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  It  certainly  has 
less  weight  as  a  precedent  If  it  has  not 
gone  through  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Is  that 

not  right?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Senator's  interpretation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  who  has  a  fine  par- 
liamentary bacltground  and  I  know  he 
has  a  comment  with  regard  to  this  if  I 
may  do  that. 
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The  PRZSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorjtran  Alaska  Is  recocnized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
oonslnlned  to  say  that  my  good 
Mmd.  and  he  Is  my  very  good  friend, 
from  West  Virginia,  in  seeking  to  limit 
the  impact  of  the  ruling  that  has  Just 
bem  made,  has  faOed  to  really  address 
the  point  that  the  Senate  has  Just  vio- 
lated its  own  rules  repeate<Dy.  The 
impact  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 
Items  that  exceeded  the  authority  of 
the  Senate  in  the  first  place,  cannot 
now  be  turned  into  a  precedent  that 
would  guide  future  conduct  in  this 
body. 

The  niles  are  very  q>ecif  ic.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  Is  possible  to  have  any- 
thing Interrupt  a  rollcall  vote  except  a 
Senator  who  uses  his  right  under  the 
rule  to  decline  to  vote  and  then  states 
his  reaatms  for  so  doing. 

The  rules  are  defective.  I  might  add, 
because  they  do  not  limit  the  amount 
of  time  that  a  Senator  can  take  in 
stating  his  reasons,  and  there  is  no 
precedent  on  that  yet  I  doubt  that  we 
will  write  Into  the  rules  a  limitation  on 
a  Senator's  right  to  state  his  reasons. 

I  understand  full  well  that  my  good 
friend  would  like  to  have  that  prece- 
dent established  by  a  procedure  simi- 
lar to  what  we  have  Just  gone  through. 
because  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  to 
legislation  must  be  extremely  frustrat- 
ing. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows  that  I  am  one  who  has  sought 
to  change  the  rules,  and  made  specific 
proposals  to  do  so,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  limitation  on  debate  on  a  motion 
to  proceed  and  we  would  not  have  the 
problem  of  the  leader  having  to  resort 
to  the  morning  hour  procedure  in 
order  to  get  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
that  he  wishes  to  bring  up. 

Now  we  have  talked  at  length  in 
years  gone  by  about  this,  and  I  have 
made  that  specific  proposal  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  put  it  before  the 
body  several  times  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  rules  change.  But  right  now 
I  think  the  Senate  is  treading  danger- 
ously close  to  trying  to  change  the 
rules  with  regard  to  what  can  take 
place  during  a  rollcall. 

In  my  judgment,  as  I  said,  nothing 
can  interrupt  a  rollcall.  and  I  do  not 
take  anything  that  we  have  done 
today  to  have  established  a  precedent 
that  would  change  the  rules  to  that 
effect.  As  I  said,  and  respectfully  I  said 
to  all  of  us.  we  violated  our  own  rules. 

The  procedure  that  was  being  fol- 
lowed, incidentally,  was  a  legitimate 
procedure  under  the  rules,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  for  a  Senator  to  decline  to 
vote  and  state  his  reasons  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  did.  The  Chair  fol- 
lowed the  normal  procedure  stating 
that  it  then  became  an  issue  to  vote 
upon  and  unfortunately  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  rules  make  it  a  way 
to.  in  effect,  delay  a  leader  from  get- 
ting to  a  motion  to  proceed  during  the 
morning  hour. 


I  would  urge  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  to  consider  the  problem 
that  we  are  going  to  face  if  we  now  try 
to  change  that  basic  rvle  that  nothing 
should  Interrupt  a  rollcaU  in  order  to 
use  this  procedure  now  to  establish  a 
precedent.  Because  If  that  is  the  case, 
there  wiU  be  similar  attempts  in  the 
future,  not  in  the  morning  hour,  to  in- 
terrupt rollcalls. 

That  is  what  worries  me  most  about 
what  we  have  just  done.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  limit  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate  now  to  the  interruption  by  a 
Senator  of  a  rollcall  to  state  he  did  not 
wish  to  vote  and  his  reasons  for  not 
voting.  That  can  occur  at  times  other 
than  the  morning  hour.  And  we  are 
going  to  be  off  to  the  races  on  filibus- 
ters if  that  hiu>pens. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  entertaining  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. And,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming know,  under  the  rules,  no  debate 
is  in  order  during  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  may  have  over- 
stepped those  bounds  myself.  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  state 
my  reasons  for  urging  the  Senate  to  go 
slow  now  in  trying  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent from  what  we  have  just  done. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
observation  would  not  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  dilatory  one,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  important.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska,  if  I  might  get  his  attention, 
said  that  nothing  should  interrupt  a 
rollcall  vote,  but  we  still  have  to  re- 
solve the  issue.  There  is  a  right  for  a 
Senator  to  get  up  and  say  he  wishes  to 
withhold  his  vote  for  certain  reasons. 
What  is  the  period  of  time  that  he  can 
absorb  in  stating  those  reasons  and  at 
what  point  does  that  period  of  time 
become,  in  your  judgment,  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  rollcall  vote?  I  think 
that  is  a  subsidiary  question  you  have 
to  address. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  You  have  been  very 
gracious,  Mr.  Leader.  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  allow  Senator  Stevens 
and  Senator  Warner  to  speak  briefly. 

I  wiU  conclude  now.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  that  to  a  higher  precedence 
status.  But  I  would  say  this:  Under 
rule  XII,  I  think  that  we  should  revisit 
that  and  set  perhaps  some  limitation. 
But  the  important  thing  of  rule  XII— 
and  I  share  this  with  the  majority 
leader,  who  knows  these  rules  by 
heart — it  says  in  rule  XII: 

No  motion  to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in 
order,  nor  shall  the  Presiding  Officer  enter- 
tain any  request  to  suspend  it  by  unanimous 
consent. 

So  what  we  have  effectively  done, 
what  the  precedent  is  achieving,   is 


that  any  time  a  Senator  is  exercising 
his  rights  under  the  rules  and  the  ma- 
jority can  vote  by  a  simple  majority 
that  the  exercise  of  those  rights  is  dil- 
atory because  it  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
entions  of  the  majority,  then  a  minori- 
ty member  can  be  prevented  by  that 
simple  majority  vote  from  exercising 
his  rights.  And  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  unfortunate  mistake,  regardless 
of  what  party  you  are  in,  regardless  of 
who  is  in  the  majority  or  minority. 
Those  are  some  things  that  we  must 
address. 

You  cannot  leave  the  phrase  "what 
is  dilatory?"  up  to  the  definition  of  the 
majority  who  are  crashing  ahead 
through  the  underbrush.  That  cannot 
be  done.  The  rule  does  not  say  this 
precedent,  but  if  the  precedent  is  that 
definition  of  dilatory  is  left  to  the  ma- 
jority, a  great  right  of  the  minority  on 
an  issue,  not  by  party,  is  trampled  and 
indeed  we  are  lessened. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  you  get  an  answer 
from  the  Parliamentarian? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  not  think  I  want 
to  go  any  further. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  careful  how  I  say  this,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  majority  leader  withhold  for  Jiist  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
our  period  of  extended  discussion,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  some 
scholarly  research  that  may  or  may 
not  help  answer  some  of  the  questions 
raised  on  all  sides. 

Apparently,  as  a  matter  of  prece- 
dence, on  January  29,  1915,  a  point  of 
order  was  entertained  that  a  Senator 
had  exceeded  his  rights  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  vote. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  often 
consider,  in  amusement,  the  explosion 
of  interest  in  the  arcane  and  esoteric 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate 
that  occurs  only  when  a  situation  such 
as  we  have  seen  occur  today  arises. 
Suddenly  there  are  many,  many  ex- 
perts in  the  rules  and  precedents  when 
a  situation  such  as  this  arises. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrary  to  all 
the  plaudits  that  are  often  expressed 
concerning  my  luiowledge  of  the  rules, 
while  I  accept  all  those  plaudits  with 
considerable  humility,  I  do  not  always 
believe  everything  Senators  say  about 
me,  because  I  have  to  know— having 
studied  the  rules  and  precedents  over 
the  past  21  years,  inasmuch  as  I  did 
the  floor  work  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
Mr.  Mansfield,  my  predecessor,  as  well 
as  myself;  and  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that— it  is  not  all  that  true.  I  also 
can  leam  and  do  learn  and  have  lots 


yet  to  leam  about  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents. 

But  it  is  somewhat  amazing  that, 
when  a  situation  like  this  arises,  there 
are  a  plethora  of  Senators  and  staff 
people  around  here  who  never,  or 
probably  never,  otherwise  lx)ther  to 
open  the  rule  book— and  they  are  busy 
with  other  things:  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  that— but  everybody  suddenly  be- 
comes an  expert  on  the  rules. 

These  matters,  when  they  arise,  are 
a  concern  to  other  Senators  as  much 
as  they  are  to  this  one.  And  I  laiow 
the  Senators  on  the  other  side  have 
the  expert  advice  of  the  Parliamentar- 
ian Emeritus,  and  he  was  a  good  Par- 
liamentarian. 

Senators  have  expressed  concern 
about  how  this  particular  ruling  might 
some  day  be  extrapolated  and  expand- 
ed and  used  in  situations  other  than 
when  attempting  to  enter  a  nondeba- 
table  motion,  and  one  has  to  get  by 
the  approval  of  the  Journal.  I  am  as 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  rules  and  maintenance  of  order 
around  here  as  is  anybody.  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  supinely  by  impervious  to 
the  emasculation  of  the  rules  in  that 
fashion. 

But  I  hope  that  this  discussion  will 
not  go  on  at  this  time  too  much 
longer,  t>ecause  I  also  hope  we  can  get 
on  with  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  defense  bill.  That 
is  what  the  people  want  to  hear.  They 
want  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  de- 
fense bill. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  under- 
stand, while  they  implore  me  and  im- 
portune me  to  respect  and  protect  the 
rules,  I  hope  they  will  also  understand 
that  they  likewise  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  not  the  responsibility  just  of 
the  majority  leader  to  move  the  pro- 
gram forward  and  get  the  Senate's 
business  done.  It  is  somewhat  the  re- 
sponsibility of  everybody  else  as  well. 

We  have  spent  a  whole  morning  and 
part  of  the  afternoon  now  in  the  exer- 
cise of  my  trying  to  get  to  a  nondeba- 
table  motion  to  take  up  the  defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
body that  what  was  going  on  here  was 
an  effort  to  keep  the  majority  leader 
from  making  a  nondebatable  motion 
to  take  up  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Senators  would  still  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fUibuster  the  bill  once  it 
is  up— or  talk  about  it,  debate  it,  and 
amend  it  to  their  hearts'  content 
unless  or  until  such  time  as  the  Senate 
votes  to  invoke  cloture. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  not  put  me 
to  the  rack  too  mercilessly.  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  And  it  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  Senators  are,  by  their  dila- 
tory motions  and  their  dilatory  ac- 
tions, forcing  me  to  make  points  of 
order  which  have  the  effect  of  setting 
strict  precedents.  I  did  not  come  here 


this  morning  wanting  to  establish  new 
precedents.  I  came  here  this  morning 
wanting  to  call  up  the  defense  bill. 

If  Senators  drive  me  to  the  wall  in 
my  effort  to  carry  out  my  responsibil- 
ity to  get  a  bill  up,  they  can  expect 
points  of  order  to  be  made.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  hear  the  debate  on 
this  defense  authorization  bill.  I 
assume  the  President  wants  this  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Had  only  one 
Senator  stood  up  and  declined  to  vote, 
I  would  not  have  made  a  point  of 
order.  But  it  happened  a  second  time. 
We  had  two  rollcalls,  and  then  we  had 
a  third  Senator  stand  up  who  declined 
to  vote.  When  it  gets  to  that  point  it 
just  has  to  be  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. These  are  obviously  dilatory  ac- 
tions. 

Who  among  these  100  Senators  has 
bothered  to  read  the  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings one  time  in  the  last  10  years? 
One.  I  may  be  going  out  on  a  limb  in 
daresaying  that  another  Senator  has 
not.  Perhaps  another  Senator  has.  But 
to  come  in  here  and  say  "I  decline  to 
vote  because  I  have  not  read  the  Jour- 
nal," that  is  going  a  bit  far.  I  would, 
however,  have  let  that  go.  But  when  a 
second  Senator  says,  "I  decline  to  vote 
because  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
to  vote  to  make  the  first  Senator  ex- 
plain his  reason  for  not  voting."  the 
purpose  becomes  a  little  obvious  as 
being  dilatory.  When  it  happens  a 
third  time,  the  majority  leader  is 
driven  to  make  a  point  of  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  delaying  tactics.  So  I 
hope  that  as  Senators  in  their  own 
consciences  attempt  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  blame  in  this,  they 
just  stand  back  and  see  what  they 
have  done.  If  they  are  concerned  so 
much  alx>ut  the  riiles  and  precedents 
in  the  Senate,  then  perhaps  they 
should  also  exercise  restraint  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
taking  up  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  prece- 
dents were  established  today: 

First,  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
d\u-ing  a  rollcall  vote  on,  or  subsumed 
by  a  vote  on,  a  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal  that  repeated  requests  by  Sen- 
ators to  be  excused  from  voting  on  any 
such  vote  is  out  of  order  as  dilatory. 

Second,  repeated  requests  by  Sena- 
tors to  be  excused  from  voting  on  a 
vote  on,  or  subsumed  by  a  vote  on.  a 
motion  to  approve  the  Journal,  when 
they  are  obviously  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  announcement  of 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal,  are  out  of  order. 

Third,  a  Senator  has  a  limited  right 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
vote,  but  may  not  go  on  "forever"  stat- 
ing his  reasons  for  not  voting. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  richly  I  hear  what  the  majority 
leader  is  saying.  I  have  been  right  here 


at  this  post  pleading  across  the  aisle, 
and  he  has  always  tried  to  assist, 
saying  "why  can  you  not  allow  us  to 
get  through  the  motion  to  proceed  and 
on  to  the  biU?"  WeU,  I  would  like  to 
help  you  do  that.  But  we  have  people 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  going 
to  prevent  that.  And  they  do.  And 
they  will.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

We  have  had  some  significant  meet- 
ings on  that  issue  with  regard  to  the 
motion  to  proceed,  whether  we  can 
break  through  that.  And  I  regret  it  is 
a  bit  sad  to  watch  when  we  have  these 
two  superb  people,  the  former  Parlia- 
mentarian. Bob  Dove,  and  the  present 
Parliamentarian.  Alan  Fnunln.  going 
through  "the  dueling  Ijanjo"  routine. 
That  is  really  tedious  to  watch.  But  it 
comes  from  a  knowledge  that  we  have 
to  be  ready  for  those  kinds  of  things. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  is.  I  wish  that 
were  not  the  case.  There  are  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not 
profess  to  be  parliamentarians.  We  are 
a  little  sloppy  in  our  work,  perhaps.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  a  parliamentarian. 
I  am  like  the  person  who  had  the  oper- 
ation on  his  hand  and  when  he  fin- 
ished, he  said  to  the  doctor,  "Will  I  be 
able  to  play  the  piano?"  The  doctor 
said.  "Yes."  And  the  patient  said. 
"Great;  I've  never  played  it  before!" 
[Laughter.] 

That  is  the  way  with  me  and  the 
rules.  But  I  have  learned  a  lot  here 
today.  Everything  we  did  was  within 
the  rules.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
miss  what  happened  here  today.  Ev- 
erything that  was  done  by  this  minori- 
ty was  within  the  rules— everything. 
That  is  so  very  important  to  recognize. 
And  the  reason  for  it,  as  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  get  to  this  bill,  is  so 
the  American  people  can  protect 
themselves  and  have  a  military 
budget.  There  are  people  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  say  the  reason  we  do 
not  want  to  get  to  this  bill  is  because 
the  President  does  not  want  this  de- 
fense bill.  It  ties  his  hands  in  Geneva. 
There  is  an  amendment  in  this  bill 
which  to  some  of  us  it  is  felt  so  clearly 
and  completely  ties  our  hands  in 
Geneva  that  we  will  make  no  more 
progress  toward  arms  control  for  this 
country  this  year.  Those  are  pretty 
heavy  stakes. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that 
any  more  clearly.  That  is  why  we  are 
using  the  rules  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties, and  scrapping  hard  to  do  that. 
While  we  make  notable,  visible 
progress  in  Geneva,  this  amendment 
could  slow  that,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  dealing  as  we  are  dealing. 

So  let  the  American  people  know 
that,  too.  There  is  a  reason  lor  every- 
thing around  here,  but  then  there  is 
usually  a  real  reason,  and  it  Is  often 
very  difficult  to  get  to  that. 

But  I  would  just  share  this  conclu- 
sion with  you:  If —impatience  and  fnis- 
tration  are  to  be  the  twin  hammers 
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that  force  legialation.  if  that  is  the 
way  it  ii  to  be— instead  of  using  rules 
and  preeedents,  it  will  never  work.  And 
I  know  about  frustration  and  impa- 
tience because  I  have  been  right  here 
gnMh*"g  my  teeth  to  the  gums  watch- 
ing it.  But  the  system  still  works.  And 
evenrthlng  we  were  doing  today  was 
fully  within  those  rules,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  thing  for  the 
American  people  to  know.  We  know  it 
here.  Nobody  knows  it  better  than 
these  people  in  this  Chamber  right 
now. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  very  concerned  about 
the  rules  of  the  Senate:  not  so  much 
concerned  as  we  are.  I  want  to  get  on 
with  the  debate  on  the  matter  that  is 
of  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country— the  defense  authorization 
bilL  Instead,  we  are  just  going  around 
and  around  the  mulberry  bush  here.  I 
am  happy  to  indulge  in  it  and  to 
engage  in  it.  But  I  would  like  at  some 
point  very  soon  to  be  able  to  make  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  so  that  the 
Senate  can  debate  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage that  the  President  objects  to. 

If  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader  wishes  to  make  any  mo- 
tions or  anything.  I  wlU  yield  the 
floor.  But  if  he  is  not,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  authorization  bill 
on  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
that  is  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Blr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the 
Chair  annoimced  the  results  of  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal?  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Ii«r. 
Habkxh).   No.   The   Chair   must   an- 
nounce the  result  of  the  three  rollcall 
votes. 
yvn  NO.  104— WBXTRn  skratoe  qdatlx  mat 

BB  KXCUSBB  PHOlf  VOTIHO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  the  result  of  roll- 
call vote  No.  104.  On  rollcall  vote  No. 
104.  there  were  44  yeas,  and  56  nays. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  may  not  de- 
cline to  vote. 

(The  rollcall  is  as  follows:) 

CRollcaU  Vote  No.  104  Leg.] 
YEAS-44 


NATS— 56 


AdMU 

nodd 

Metxenbaum 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Bentaen 

Ford 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Blngmman 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gore 

Pell 

Bradley 

Orkham 

Proxmlre 

Breaux 

Harkln 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Reid 

Burdick 

HolUngs 

Rlecle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rorkefeller 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Duiforth 

Leahy 

Simon 

DMChle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcinI 

Matsunaga 

Wirth 

Dixon 

Melcher 

VOTK  MO.  103— WHKTRKR  SENATOR  WARNER 
MAT  DECLUfE  TO  VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  the  results  of  roll- 
call No.  103.  On  that  rollcall  vote, 
there  were  44  yeas,  and  56  nays.  And 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  decline  to  vote. 
(The  rollcall  is  as  follows:) 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  103  Leg.) 
YEAS— 44 


Armstrong 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bond 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bosch  witz 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Dole 

KasUn 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Evans 

McClure 

Trible 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Oramm 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Oraasley 

Nickles 

Weicker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Wilson 

Hatfield 

Preasier 
NAYS-Se 

Adams 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Bentsen 

Pord 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gore 

PeU 

Bradley 

Oraham 

Proxmire 

Breaux 

Harfcin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Reid 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes, 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Matsunaga 

Wirth 

Dixon 

Melcher 

HO.  lOa— APPROVAL  OP  THE  JOURNAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  the  results  of  roll- 
call vote  No.  102.  On  that  vote,  there 
were  65  yeas  and  35  nays.  The  Journal 
Is  approved. 


Armstrong 

Hecht 

Quayle 

\  X  UC  I  Ul. 

iv;<ui  vui/c  IS  <i> 

>    XVAAVWO./ 

Rand 

Heinz 

Roth 

[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

102  Leg.} 

ftaachwitz 

Helms 

Rudman 

YEAS— «J» 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sim[>son 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Specter 

Adams 

Byrd 

Exon 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Baucus 

Chafee 

Ford 

Dole 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

ChUes 

Fowler 

Domenici 

Symms 

Biden 

Cohen 

Glenn 

Durenberger 

McCata 

Thurmond 

Bingaman 

Conrad 

Gore 

Evans 

Meaure 

Trible 

Bond 

Cranston 

Graham 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Boren 

Daschle 

Oramm 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Wamer 

Bradley 

DeConcini 

Orassley 

Graasley 

Nickles 

Weicker 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Wilson 

Bumpers 

Dodd 

Heflin 

Hatfield 

Preasier 

Burdick 

Domenici 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Melcher 

Riegle 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Rockefeller 

Johnston 

Mikulski 

Roth 

Karnes 

Mitchell 

Sanford 

Kennedy 

Moynihan 

Sarbanes 

Kerry 

Nickles 

Sasser 

Lautenberg 

Nunn 

Shelby 

Leahy 

PeU 

Simon 

Levin 

Proxmlre 

Stennis 

Matsunaga 

Pryor 

Wirth 

McCain 

Reid 
NAYS-35 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Simpson 

Bo«:hwitz 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Trible 

Evans 

Murkowski 

WaUop 

Gam 

Packwood 

Wamer 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Wilson 

Hecht 

Rudman 
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Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Chair  completed  the  Chair's  an- 
nouncements?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  completed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  am  I  rec- 
ognized?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  sought  recog- 
nition first. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I 
can  proceed  soon  to  call  up  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  will  soon 
seek  recognition  for  that  purpose.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  go  on  and  on  too 
much  longer  in  this  discussion  of  the 
rules  but  rather  that  we  get  on  with  a 
discussion  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  have  some  people  in  my  office  who 
have  been  waiting  patiently  since  12 
o'clock,  and  I  am  sure  other  Senators 
have  the  same  situation.  But  I  will  be 
back  shortly  and  I  will  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Does  the  acting 
minority  leader  ask  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  from  Minnesota 
yielding,  but  let  me  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  there  will  be  no  attempt  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least  that  I  am 
aware  of,  to  prevent  him  from  seeldng 
recognition  and  proceeding.  We  will 
not  t>e  in  that  posture;  we  have  not 
been  in  that  posture.  We  were  using 
the  niles.  We  put  forth  our  efforts  on 
that  point  with  the  rules.  I  have  noth- 
ing further. 

I  certainly  want  him  to  know  that 
we  are  not  involved  in  some  concerted 
effort  to  delay  further.  I  assume  that 


UMI 


it  is  a  debatable  motion  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  makes  It,  and  from  that 
point  on  it  will  be  debated. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  that  assur- 
ance. It  will  be  a  debatable  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  proceed  at  great  length.  I 
would  like  to  o^mment  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senate  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  morning  because  I 
think  that  we  perhaps  are  in  danger  of 
establishing  a  precedent  that  will  not 
serve  the  institution,  and  certainly  will 
make  the  meeting  of  the  institution 
more  difficult. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  sought  to 
bring  up  the  defense  authorization  bill 
in  the  morning  hour  during  which 
time  a  motion  to  proceed  is  not  debat- 
able. As  he  utilized  the  rules  to  his 
best  advantage,  so  we  on  this  side  uti- 
lized the  rules  to  our  liest  advantage. 

There  perhaps  were  some  dilatory 
practices,  I  am  not  sure,  on  this  side. 
but  the  rule  that  deals  with  dilatory 
practices,  indeed  the  only  rule  that 
deals  with  them  to  the  best  of  my 
luiowledge,  is  that  involving  cloture, 
the  invocation  of  cloture. 

We  Indeed  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  respond  to  the  majority  leader 
when  he  sought  to  bring  up  the  de- 
fense authorization  biU  in  the  morning 
hour,  bringing  it  up  in  that  manner 
and  preventing  debate.  We  want  to 
debate  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
Indeed,  we  did  not  want  to  be  denied 
that  opportunity  to  debate  because  of 
the  bringing  up  of  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  use  of  the  rules  as  we  used  them 
this  morning  is  entirely  within  the 
rules. 

There  is  no  definition  of  a  dilatory 
procedure,  as  the  majority  leader 
would  wish  us  to  understand,  and  dila- 
tory procedures,  as  I  understand  the 
rules,  are  only  curtailed  through  the 
process  of  cloture. 

Those  are  the  comments  I  wanted  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  because  before  it 
is  assimied  by  those  listening  to  the 
debate  that  we  are  dealing  in  delaying 
procedures,  it  must  be  understood  that 
after  2  hours  the  motion  to  proceed 
can  indeed  be  made,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  now  wishes  to 
make  it.  But  during  that  period  of  the 
morning  hour  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  simply  could  not 
have  occurred. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  comments.  I  also 
thank  all  for  their  diligent  attendance 
on  rollcall  votes. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACrr  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  120.  S.  1174.  a  blU 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  2  fiscal 
years,  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989,  for  military  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  military  con- 
struction, and  fcr  deft^nse  activities  uf 
the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  lor  such 
fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1174.  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask.  first,  about  the 
parliamentary  situation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  debate  is  now  in 
order.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  like  to  initi- 
ate that  debate. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  At  such  time  as  he 
wishes  to  seek  recognition,  I  will  try  to 
accommodate  him  in  such  a  way  that  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor.  Do  I  detect  at 
this  time  he  wishes  to  speak  before  I 
speak? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  perhaps  for  10  min- 
utes. If  the  Senator  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  let  me  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject  without  his  losing  the  right  to 
the  floor.  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
that.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
Iran  hearings.  I  am  siu-e  that  the 
Senate  proceedings  this  afternoon  will 
be  very  exciting.  I  will  try  to  read  the 
entire  Record  as  to  the  Senator's 
words  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend. 

It  would  be  my  hope  in  the  course  of 
objecting  to  the  majority  leader's  wish 
to  proceed  on  this  bill  that  we  can  do 
it  in  a  constructive  manner.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  frame  in  the  Record 
today,  in  a  consistent  way.  just  what 
are  the  issues  that  lead  a  certain 
number  of  Senators,  foremost  among 
them  myself,  to  object  to  bringing  up 
this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


I  am  wondering  if  we  might  discuss 
here,  in  the  presence  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  means  by  which  I  could 
speak  for  a  brief  period  of  time  with- 
out losing  the  floor,  allow  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  rebut  or 
otherwise  comment  on  my  remarks, 
and  then  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  give  brief  state- 
ments, perhaps  10  or  15  minutes  in  du- 
ration. JO  that  we  have  in  the  RicoRO 
today  a  constructive,  substantive  fram- 
ing of  this  debate. 

Now.  having  said  that,  if  it  would  be 
agreeable.  I  will  proceed  for  about  10. 
15  minutes  and  then  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  seek  uiuuiimous  consent 
such  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
could  speak  for  a  like  period  of  time 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  statement  on  the  fiscal  1988-89  de- 
fense authorization  bill  by  pajring  a 
most  sincere  tribute  to  my  long-time 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  lUi. 
Nunn].  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  his  first  year 
as  committee  chairman,  his  insight, 
his  leadership,  his  sense  of  fairness, 
and  his  honest  effort  to  proceed  in  a 
nonpartisan  way  in  addressing  the  Na- 
tion's defense  needs  were  certainly  rec- 
ognized by  this  Senator  and  I  think  all 
members  of  our  committee.  He  has  es- 
tablished in  this  brief  period  of  time  a 
reputation,  a  respect  which  will  place 
him  alongside  the  great  chairman  who 
have  led  this  committee. 

This  worldng  relationship  with  me,  I 
value  greatly.  He  has  shared  with  me 
from  the  very  start  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sionmaldng  of  this  committee.  Our 
first  joint  decision  was  to  embark  on  a 
course,  somewhat  different  from  previ- 
ous years,  for  the  committee  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  to  document  the 
military  strategy  of  this  Nation  and 
the  forces  required  to  implement  that 
strategy.  These  hearings  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  ensuing  work  of  the 
committee,  primarily  the  consider- 
ation of  the  1988-89  defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

It  was  a  demanding  task  but 
throughout  it  all  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  worked  to  keep 
it  on  course  and  on  schedule. 

The  only  reason  that  a  certain 
number  of  us  are  opposing  the  normal 
consideration  of  this  bill  is  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  recognize  the  importance 
in  having  this  amendment  separated 
from  the  bill  and  addressed  in  a  con- 
text other  than  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  suggest  a  freestanding  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  although  eight  of  the  nine  Re- 
publicans voted  against  the  bill, 
indeed,  in  our  hearts  we  felt  that  the 
bill  represented  a  sound,  equitable, 
and  fair  approach  to  the  many  Issues 
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Involved  in  the  1988-89  authorization 
bilL 

Now,  we  had  to  construct  this  bill 
under  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  fiscal  constraints.  All  members  of 
the  ctmunittee  Imew  that  Congress 
eventually  would  not  be  able  to  au- 
thorize a  budget  authority  level  and 
an  outlay  level  as  high  as  we  would 
hope.  Eventually,  the  budget  process 
of  the  Senate  produced  the  guidelines 
that  are  required  but  they  were  too 
late  for  this  committee  to  incorporate 
in  its  final  analysis  of  the  bill.  We 
therefore  with  equal  emphasis,  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  bill  at  a  budget 
authority  level  of  $312  billion,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  then 
proceeded  a  second  bill  at  a  zero  real 
growth  level. 

On  the  whole  both  bills  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  balanced  the  neces- 
sities of  reducing  spending  in  view  of 
the  fiscal  constraints  and  came  out 
with  a  reasonable  prioritization  of  the 
programs. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping their  bill  at  levels  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  Senate.  I  say  some- 
what. Indeed,  they  are  drastically 
below  the  level  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
conference  process  a  bill  will  eventual- 
ly emerge  which  will  have,  again,  re- 
grettably, reductions  below  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wiU  in  this  bill  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  position  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Now,  Hi.  President,  turning  to  that 
single  provision  in  the  bill  which  led 
eight  of  the  nine  Republicans  to  set  a 
precedent,  namely  to  vote  against  re- 
porting out  of  committee  this  bill.  I 
will  summarize  the  basis  for  our  oppo- 
sition. The  so-called  Levin-Nunn 
amendment— indeed,  it  was  a  last- 
minute  approach  taken  about  7  o'clock 
on  a  Thursday  night  when  we  had  an- 
ticipated concluding  on  a  Friday- 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  certain  development  and 
testing  procedures  relating  to  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  SDI.  It  would 
require  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  before  the  President 
could  proceed  with  any  development 
or  testing  of  SDI  which  would  not  be 
ccmducted  under  the  so-called  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  other  words,  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  could  decide  not  to  permit 
exercise  of  their  options  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  effect,  a  one-House  veto,  a 
one-house  veto  which  is  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent  for  the  Senate  to  give  in 
view  of  its  explict  powers  under  the 
Constitution  on  the  "advice  and  con- 
sent" role  with  respect  to  treaties. 

My  objections  are  several.  First,  the 
provision  represents  a  unilateral  con- 
straint on  the  United  States  on  a  mili- 
tary program  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
pursuing.  The  Soviets  have  been  and 


are  continuing  to  pursue  an  SDI  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  placing  on  the  United 
States  Commander  in  Chief  a  restric- 
tion which  would  prevent  him  at  some 
point  in  time  from  exercising  the  dis- 
cretion to  alter  the  R&D  and  testing 
program.  It  would  in  effect  send  a 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  now, 
going  to  interpret  the  treaty  in  a  way 
to  eliminate  an  option  allowing  the 
President  to  pursue  a  different  course 
of  action  at  some  future  date. 

Now,  this  action  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate,  the  House  have 
adopted  a  similar  amendment,  at  the 
very  time  the  negotiators  are  in 
Geneva  endeavoring  to  reach  common 
accords  on  a  number  of  objectives  to 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  limit 
the  flexibiltiy  of  our  negotiators  and 
would  impose  on  them  a  new  starting 
point  that  indeed  I  think  the  Soviets 
would  welcome.  Essentially,  if  the 
Congress  were  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, they  would  be  pulling  a  chair  up 
to  the  negotiating  table  and  taking  a 
seat  alongside  the  negotiators,  and 
that  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  balance  of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  nimiber  of  Supreme  Court 
cases. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  oppose  me:  What  has  the  United 
States  received  in  return  for  this  uni- 
lateral concession? 

The  Levin-Nunn  amendment  would 
permit  an  unacceptable  Intrusion  by 
Congress  into  the  President's  jurisdic- 
tion to  conduct  our  Nation's  foreign 
affairs.  Those  Memljers  supporting 
the  Nimn-Levin  amendment  would  be 
transgressing,  in  my  judgment,  that 
balance  of  power  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches. 

Second,  under  the  restrictive  inter- 
pretation recommended  by  the  Levin- 
Nimn  amendment,  the  United  States 
may  conduct  only  a  limited  number  of 
SDI  experiments;  and  if  we  were  to 
direct  that  course  of  action,  we  would 
be  taking  away  from  the  President  the 
option  of  pursuing  what  we  now  recog- 
nize to  be  a  more  efficient,  expedi- 
tious, and  cost-effective  research  and 
test  program  to  evaluate  the  feasibili- 
ty of  a  deployed  defense  system. 

In  today's  fiscal  restraint  atmos- 
phere, a  program  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  examined  in  terms  of  saving 
dollars.  The  President  has  not  yet 
made  the  decision  to  alter  the  present 
course  of  R&D  and  testing,  but  I  say 
that  Congress  should  not  tie  his  hands 
at  this  critical  time  in  the  negotiations 
taking  place  in  Geneva  and  while  Con- 
gress is  seeking  ways  to  make  defense 
programs  less  costly. 

Third,  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
would  impose  on  the  United  States  a 
restrictive  interpretation  of  the  ABM 


Treaty  to  which  only  the  United 
States  and  not  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  bound.  The  precedents  in  this  coun- 
try clearly  iiKiicate  that  the  President 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility 
for  implementing  treaties  during  their 
lifetime.  We  are  endeavoring,  by  virtue 
of  this  amendment,  again,  to  trans- 
gress that  constititional  responsibility. 

Historically,  our  negotiators  at- 
tempted to  restrict  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
during  the  period  it  was  luider  negoti- 
ation some  15  years  ago.  But  the 
record  reveals  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  party  to  those  negotiations 
which  refused  to  accept  the  United 
States  position. 

Now.  some  15  years  later,  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment  would  bind  only  the 
United  States  to  that  restrictive  inter- 
pretation and  would  have  no  corollary 
effect  on  the  Soviet  Union's  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty. 

Fourth,  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
is  in  part  based  on  concern  for  the 
proper  role  of  the  Senate  in  giving 
advice  and  consent  on  the  ratification 
of  treaties.  This  is  certainly  an  appro- 
priate concern,  but  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
would  yield  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  effective  veto  over  any 
Presidential  decision  to  conduct  devel- 
opment or  testing  beyond  the  restric- 
tive treaty  interpretations. 

The  amendment  requires  a  two- 
House  vote  of  approval  before  the 
President  may  proceed  to  such  devel- 
opment or  testing.  Therefore,  if  the 
House  alone  should  decide  not  to  ap- 
prove such  a  decision,  they  would  pre- 
vail under  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment. 

For  those  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Senate  role  in  this 
process,  let  me  put  it  another  way:  If  a 
majority  of  Senators  were  to  agree 
that  the  President  should  be  able  to 
conduct  certain  tests  under  a  broad  in- 
terpretation, and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  give  like  approv- 
al, then  the  will  of  the  Senate  would 
be  overruled.  A  simple  majority  of  the 
House  could  overrule  not  only  the 
President's  decision  but  also  a  decision 
by  the  Senate.  I  trust  that  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress this  during  the  course  of  their 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
conclude  my  first  address  on  this 
matter;  and  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nnmt],  might  take  such 
time  as  he  feels  is  necessary  to  make 
such  preliminary  remarks  as  he  feels 
are  appropriate,  and  to  do  so  without 
my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Virginia 
for  his  kind  words. 

I  certainly  echo  his  words  of  praise, 
because  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  many  years.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
has  been  a  great  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  mi- 
nority side  since  I  have  taken  over  the 
chairmanship.  So  our  relationship 
goes  way  back. 

I  assure  my  colleague  that  whatever 
transpires  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  relationship  on  matters  relating 
to  our  national  security  will  continue 
in  a  posit.ve  vein.  I  assure  all  my  col- 
leagues of  that.  This  is  a  fundamental 
difference.  We  have  fundamentally 
different  viewpoints  on  this  issue.  It  is 
going  to  be  hard  ball.  It  may  very  well 
kill  the  authorization  bill  this  year.  It 
may  very  well  Idll  the  appropriation 
bill,  except  for  a  meager  continuing 
resolution.  I  think  that  is  where  this 
plays  out. 

I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  60  Sena- 
tors voting  to  break  this  debate  and  go 
to  the  bill.  I  hope  there  will  be,  be- 
cause this  is  not  Sam  Nunn's  bill;  this 
is  not  the  chairman's  bill;  it  is  not  the 
Democratic  bill.  It  is  not  the  Senate 
bill  alone.  This  is  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  therefore  curious  about  some 
of  the  events  that  have  transpired 
today.  I  am  curious  about  where  this 
will  all  lead.  I  am  curious  about  what 
lies  down  the  road.  I  imderstand  the 
temporary  tactics,  but  I  am  not  sure 
how  it  plays  out.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  have  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate 
who  feel  strongly  about  a  particular 
provision,  and  they  are  at  this  point 
preventing  the  Senate  from  consider- 
ing the  entire  fiscal  year  1988-89  de- 
fense authorization  bill  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  week. 

This  is  an  incidental  matter,  but  this 
is  a  2-year  bill;  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  2-year  authorization.  The 
second  year  we  have  not  put  in  100 
percent  of  the  request,  because  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  targets.  As 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows,  we 
do  have  73  percent  of  the  requested 
authorization  for  the  second  year— 
that  is.  fiscal  year  1989— which  is  in- 
corporated in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  enacted 
the  defense  authorization  bill  each 
and  every  year  for  25  years.  Virtually 
the  entire  defense  budget  now  requires 
annual  authorizations  as  a  matter  of 
law  under  title  X  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Pentagon  may  not  obligate 


or  expend  any  funds  unless  they  are 
authorized. 

And  that  means  authorized  in  the 
process  of  this  bill  and  its  counterpart 
in  the  House. 

Preventing  this  bill  from  being  de- 
bated will  put  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  a  period  of  time  in  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

The  thing  that  is  curious  about  this 
action  to  me,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  authorization  bill  is  essential  to 
improving  and  strengthening  our  Na- 
tion's defenses,  and  certainly  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  always 
have  prided  themselves  on  being  very 
much  in  favor  of  our  national  security. 

I  can  only  assume  at  this  point  that 
perhaps  my  colleagues  have  made  a 
mistake.  They  may  be  mistaken  about 
what  this  bill  is. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  case  there 
is  any  mistake  tliat  this  is  not  a  State 
Department  authorization.  There  are 
no  nominations  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  controversial.  It  also  does 
not  have  any  revenue  enhancements 
in  it,  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge  as 
chairman  of  the  commiittee.  Revenue 
enhancements  are  what  some  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  called  tax  increases. 
Until  1984,  when  we  were  taught  a 
very  vivid  lesson.  There  is  nothing  in 
here  like  that.  There  is  no  controveri- 
sal  nomination. 

So  I  would  say  that  our  colleagues 
who  are  exercising  their  right  under 
the  Senate  rules  for  extensive  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  need  to  con- 
sider very  much  where  they  are  going 
in  the  overall  procedure  here. 

If  this  biU  is  blocked,  is  the  Senate 
in  effect  saying,  as  our  colleagues  are 
saying,  that  we  will  forego  for  2  years 
the  procurement  of  all  ships,  air- 
planes, tanks,  and  vehicles  for  the 
military  services  that  this  bill  con- 
tains? Is  that  what  we  are  saying?  Are 
those  who  are  blocldng  the  bill  saying 
we  are  to  forego  2  years  of  training 
and  exercises  necessary  for  Air  Force 
pilots,  our  Navy  crews  and  Army  bat- 
talions to  be  ready  to  fight  if  a  war 
comes  about?  Are  those  who  would 
block  this  bill  saying  for  2  years  we 
can  turn  out  the  lights  in  our  alert 
missile  silos,  stand  down  our  strategic 
bombers  and  take  off  alert  and  stand 
down  our  sea-based  missile  force  that 
constitutes  the  heart  of  the  deterrent? 
Are  those  who  block  the  bill  saying  for 
2  years  we  do  not  want  to  buy  spare 
parts,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies 
to  sustain  our  forces  in  combat?  Is 
that  what  is  being  said? 

Are  those  who  do  not  want  lis  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  this  bill  saying  that 
we  do  not  need  the  2.2  million  men 
and  women  on  active  duty  and  1.2  mil- 
lion National  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel which  this  bill  authorizes?  Is 
that  the  message  going  out? 

Are  those  who  would  not  have  us 
proceed  on  this  bill  saying  we  do  not 


want  the  4-percent  pay  raise  this  bill 
provides  for  our  military  persormel  or 
that  we  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
sea  pay  and  submarine  pay  for  those 
military  personnel  who  have  to  under- 
go very  long  and  very  difficult  family 
separation?  Are  those  who  do  not  want 
us  to  proceed  today  saying  that  we  do 
not  want  any  military  construction  for 
2  years  at  any  installations  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas?  Are  they 
willing  to  forego  the  bed  down  of  be- 
ginning of  the  B-1  Program  in  terms 
of  deployment,  the  new,  light  division 
in  Fort  Drum  and  Fort  Wainwright, 
all  the  naval  strategic  homeporting 
and  family  housing  for  military  hous- 
ing? Is  that  what  we  are  saying  here? 

Are  those  who  do  not  want  to  pro- 
ceed today  willing  to  forego  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  for 
such  important  programs  as  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  SDI  Program 
which  are  certainly  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country?  I  that  what  is 
being  said? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  really 
"No"  because  I  know  my  colleagues 
l>etter  than  that.  I  know  they  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  those  programs.  But  I 
am  not  sure  where  this  is  going  to  lead 
us. 

Certainly  we  can  fool  around  for  a 
week  or  two.  We  can  have  a  long  and 
lengthy  debate,  and  I  think  we  should 
have  a  long  debate  on  this  controver- 
sial provision,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  willing  to  sacrific 
all  of  this,  which  is  really  the  heart  of 
our  Nation's  security,  over  one  provi- 
sion because  this  filibuster,  if  it  can  be 
called  that.  Perhaps  we  should  delay 
that  wording  right  now,  but  I  think 
that  is  what  we  are  in,  not  just  block- 
ing one  provision,  but  blocking  the 
entire  authorization  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989. 

What  is  it  that  is  so  objectionable  in 
this  bill?  What  is  it  that  prevents  our 
colleagues  from  even  wanting  the 
Senate  to  debate  the  bill  itself  and 
turn  to  it  in  a  formal  sense  on  the 
floor? 

It  turns  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
problem  is  with  only  one  provision  of 
the  bill.  That  is  section  233  which 
deals  with  the  testing  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

This  provision,  authored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  cosponsored 
by  myself  and  voted  for  by  12  mem- 
bers of  our  conunittee,  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  testing  or  de- 
velopment of  mobile  or  space-based 
ABM  systems  or  components,  includ- 
ing ABM's  using  exotic  technologies, 
unless  the  President  submits  a  report 
to  Congress  and  Congress  passes  a 
joint  resolution  allowing  this  testing. 
The  joint  resolution  would  be  subject 
to     expedited     procediu-es     in     both 
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Houaes  to  guanntee  Its  prompt  con- 
sidention. 

This  means  that  the  President,  if  he 
decides  to  go  to  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion in  tenns  of  testing,  would  have  to 
fUe  a  rep<Mt  in  Ckuigress  and  he  would 
have  to  get  Congress'  approvaL 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  we  really  could  begin  a  pro- 
gram that  would  depart  from  the  his- 
torical traditional  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  without  Congress 
being  in  on  the  act?  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  logic  I  do  not  understand 
that  logic  when  you  are  talking  about 
a  imigram  where  the  least  amoimt  of 
money  that  you  are  talking  about  to 
go  forward  is  probably  $4  to  $6  billion 
a  year.  For  the  next  5  years  you  are 
talking  about  escalating  costs  on  up 
the  ladder  and  if  you  are  talking  about 
deploying  it  you  are  talking  about  any- 
where from  $50  bilUon  to  $1  trillion 
and  $1%  trillion. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  think 
that  can  be  done  without  a  bipartisan 
consensus  and  without  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

What  we  are  saying  is.  do  not  break 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  without  our 
having  something  to  say  about  it. 

We  view  the  broad  interpretation  as 
a  retnterpretation  of  the  treaty.  We 
say  that  to  reinterpret,  Mr.  President, 
you  cannot  alone  do  it  alone.  We  are 
saying  you  have  to  get  Congress  on 
board.  I  Just  do  not  see  how  you  can 
proceed  on  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude without  having  Congress  on 
board.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain that  to  me. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  oppo- 
nents think  this  is  such  a  radical  de- 
parture. 

First,  the  President  has  not  even  re- 
quested the  fimds  to  do  that  which 
this  provision  would  prevent  them 
from  doing.  On  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
ministration has  testified  that  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  program 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  has  been  de- 
signed to  fully  comply  with  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have 
before  us. 

Second,  even  if  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  would  be  restructured  to  con- 
form to  the  so-called  broader  interpre- 
tation, the  key  systems  in  the  specific 
near-term  deployment  architecture 
which  are  now  being  pushed  by  some 
advocates  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative, still  could  not  be  developed  or 
tested  in  all  probability  in  space  even 
under  the  broad  interpretation.  That 
is  the  most  curious  thing  of  sdl. 

The  programs  that  relate  to  early 
deployment  are  the  kinetic  kill  pro- 
grams, and  those  programs  are  not 
new  technology.  Those  programs  are 
not  exotic  technology.  So  even  if  the 
broad  interpretation  is  adopted  by  the 
President  and  even  if  Congress  ap- 
proves it,  there  is  a  strong  case  that 
these  kinetic  kill  programs  cannot  be 


tested  under  the  broad  interpretation. 
They  can  be  tested  if  the  President  de- 
cides to  abrogate  the  treaty  and  I 
think  in  that  case  he  ought  to  also  cer- 
tainly get  the  approval  of  Congress, 
but  that  is  another  issue. 

The  reason  that  this  Is  true  is  be- 
cause the  systems  that  are  so-called 
early  deployment  options  involve  tra- 
ditional technologies  that  were  in 
effect  in  the  early  1970's,  not  so-called 
exotic  or  futuristic  technologies.  The 
difference  between  the  broad  and 
narrow  interpretation,  and  we  have 
been  hearing  an  awful  lot  about  this, 
is  not  a  vast  difference.  It  does  not 
relate  to  whether  you  can  deploy  SDI. 
Both  broad  and  narrow  say  that  you 
cannot  deploy  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive tjrpe  systems  except  under  the 
very  limited  land-based  system  provi- 
sion of  ABM  Treaty.  So  this  issue  is 
not  about  deployment.  It  is  really  not 
about  traditional  technologies;  it  is 
about  future  technologies.  Therefore, 
the  most  puzzling  part  of  this  whole 
exercise  to  me,  one  that  makes  the 
whole  exercise  so  futile  at  this  point  in 
time,  is  that  the  technologies  that  are 
being  talked  about  for  early  deploy- 
ment cannot  be  tested  under  either  in- 
terpretation, whether  we  have  the 
broad  or  the  traditional. 

That  is  what  really  boggles  my  mind. 
I  do  not  understand  what  we  are  de- 
bating. 

The  New  York  Times  Simday  had  an 
article  which  talked  about  the  new 
technologies  and  talked  about  the  pro- 
posed kinetic  kill  program  and  talked 
about  the  various  legal  interpretations 
and  noted  that  Judge  Sofaer,  who  is 
the  primary  author  of  so-called  broad 
interpretation,  said  even  he  had  not 
decided  that  these  early  deployment 
systems  could  be  tested  under  the 
broad  interpretation.  Yet  we  have  a 
Defense  Department  report  that  is 
conjuring  up  this  huge  cost  and  delay 
that  is  going  to  take  place  after  we 
have  the  traditional  interpretation.  I 
have  not  seen  it  yet.  but  I  am  told  that 
the  primary  ingredients  in  it  are  the 
old  technologies  which  cannot  be 
tested  under  either  interpretation. 

It  is  a  very,  very  curious  thing  that 
we  are  going  through  here.  I  think  it 
relates  more  to  ideology  and  perhaps 
even  theology  than  it  does  to  actual 
reality  about  where  we  are  in  terms  of 
SDI. 

The  third  reason  I  would  say  that 
this  whole  area  is  puzzling  to  me,  is 
that  it  would  be  unprecedented,  Mr. 
President,  for  Congress  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  blank 
check  to  unilaterally  undertake  a 
major  restructuring  of  imr>ortant  de- 
fense programs.  What  the  President  is 
saying  is  give  me  $5.7  billion  and  let 
me  do  anything  I  want  with  it  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done  after  I 
have  done  it,  perhaps. 

Basically,  they  have  testified  they  do 
not  need  the  broad  interpretation  to 


carry  out  the  program  over  the  next  2 
years.  There  is,  however,  a  Defense 
Department  report,  I  say  in  fairness, 
that  is  now  floating  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  secret  corridors  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  only  known  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  so  far  and  the  news 
media,  not  yet  shared  with  the  Senate, 
that  says  they  need  this  broad  inter- 
pretation. I  hope  at  some  point,  when 
it  has  been  thoroughly  hashed  out  in 
the  newspapers  and  they  all  throughly 
understand  it,  that  the  Senate  will  be 
given  a  copy  of  that  report.  I  trust 
that  is  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  what  we  have  here  is 
the  President  asking  for  a  blank 
check.  Now,  what  we  have  got  in  this 
bill  is  not  the  full  administration  re- 
quest for  SDI.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
good  number  in  the  bill  for  SDI.  We 
have  $4.5  billion,  with  a  pretty  good 
consensus  on  our  committee  on  that. 
But  I  must  say  that  consensus  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration had  testified  to  as  to 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the 
money,  and  that  is  to  have  the  money 
spent  in  terms  of  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation. 

My  friend  from  Virginia  mentioned  a 
minute  ago,  if  I  recall  his  exact  words, 
something  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  basically  interfere  with  the 
President's  prerogatives  in  Geneva. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  keeps  the  President  from  an- 
nouncing that  he  is  going  to  the  broad 
interpretation.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  keeps  the  Presi- 
dent from  abrogating  the  treaty,  al- 
though I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
imwlse  decision.  He  has  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  as  an  option.  I  think  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  brought  into  that 
one,  too.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is 
nothing  in  here  that  prevents  that. 

What  it  says  Is  that  since  you  have 
testified  you  are  going  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  interpretation  for  the 
next  2  years,  if  you  are  now  going  to 
depart  from  your  own  program,  as  de- 
scribed to  us  in  the  Abrahamson  testi- 
mony, if  you  are  going  to  depart  from 
that,  you  cannot  do  it  without  Con- 
gress. We  did  that  on  the  MX. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Congress 
saying  to  the  President: 

Here  is  $4.5  billion  for  the  MX  missile.  Mr. 
President.  Now,  you  go  on  out  there  and  you 
put  it  in  any  kind  of  basing  mode  you  want. 
Don't  check  back  with  us.  Just  go  do  it.  Put 
it  in  fixed  silos  or  put  it  in  some  side  of  a 
mountain  or  put  it  on  a  ship.  Just  here  is 
the  money,  you  go  on  out  there  and  do  it. 

We  have  never  done  that.  Nobody 
would  even  consider  doing  that.  In  the 
case  of  the  MX  program.  Congress  in- 
sisted on  having  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  approve  the  basing  mode. 
We  have  to  approve,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  is,  everything  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill  whether 
the  executive  branch  likes  it  or  not. 
That  is  part  of  what  the  Constitution 


of  the  United  States  says  is  our  duty. 
We  have  to  approve  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  back  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  itself,  there  was  a  de- 
cision made  not  to  deploy  any  ABM's, 
which  we  had  a  right  to  do,  around 
the  Nation's  Capital.  That  was  made 
in  the  early  1970's.  Who  made  that  de- 
cision? Congress  made  that  decision. 

Under  either  interpretation  of  the 
original  ABM  Treaty,  we  could  initial- 
ly have  deployed  a  system  around  the 
Nation's  Capital,  a  limited  sytem.  The 
Congress  concluded  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  money.  But,  nevertheless, 
who  approved  that?  The  House  and 
the  Senate. 

We  also  approved  only  a  limited 
number  of  ABM's  for  deployment  at 
Grand  Forks  and  then  finally  decided 
not  to  have  any  ABM's  there.  Who 
made  that  decision?  The  House  and 
the  Senate. 

And  now  we  are  told: 

Forget  about  all  that.  Forget  about  all 
that.  Forget  about  the  constitutional  duty 
of  Congress  to  take  care  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  want  to  give  the  President 
$4.5  billion  and  we  want  him  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  he  wants  with  that  money,  wheth- 
er it  complies  with  his  representatives'  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  or  whether  it 
complies  with  our  view  of  the  ABM  treaty 
or  not.  Just  give  him  the  money.  Give  him 
the  money  because  we  are  involved  in  arms 
control  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

We  could  have  done  that  on  the  MX. 
We  could  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
MX  basing  mode  issue: 

Oh,  that  is  important  to  our  negotiating 
position  in  Geneva.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  throw  a  hunk  of 
money  at  you  and  you  just  do  whatever  you 
think  is  right  in  that  case. 

Now,  we  did  not  do  that.  There  was 
not  anybody,  I  do  not  think,  that  ad- 
vocated that.  We  are  all  involved  in 
that  basing  mode  debate. 

We  are  told  now  that  because  we  are 
restricting  the  kind  of  SDI  testing  the 
President  can  do  unilaterally  without 
coming  back  to  Congress,  we  are  told 
this  is  some  kind  of  radical  departure 
and  that  it  is  an  Intrusion  on  foreign 
policy. 

I  do  not  understand  that.  The  logic 
escapes  me  completely.  Was  it  an  in- 
trusion on  foreign  policy  for  the  Con- 
gress to  put  a  restriction  on  the  MX 
basing  mode?  Was  it  an  intnision  on 
foreign  policy  for  the  Congress  to  put 
restriction  after  restriction  on  what 
kind  of  deployed  ABM  system  we  were 
going  to  have?  It  never  has  been 
deemed  so  before.  That  is  not  foreign 
policy.  That  is  a  question  of  how  you 
spend  money. 

Now.  I  will  certainly  grant  you  that 
how  you  spend  money  in  defense  has  a 
spillover  effect  in  foreign  policy.  But 
we  are  not  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

Mr.  President,  you  can't  go  over  there  at 
Geneva  and  talk  to  the  Soviets  about  a 
broad  interpretation. 


We  are  not  sajrlng  that.  We  are  not 
saying: 

Mr.  President,  you  can't  tell  the  Soviets  in 
Geneva  that  it  is  your  plan.  If  SDI  works 
and  is  feasible  and  so  forth,  that  it  is  your 
plan  to  deploy  it  at  some  point. 

We  are  not  saying  that.  We  are 
simply  saying: 

Mr.  President,  here  is  $4.5  billion  in  this 
bill  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  If 
you  are  going  to  spend  in  it  in  a  way  that 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Congress  and  in  a 
way  that  is  not  part  of  your  traditional  in- 
terpretation and  not  part  of  your  presenta- 
tion to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  we 
have  got  to  approve  it  first. 

We  did  not  do  this  out  of  the  blue. 
We  did  not  come  out  of  some  vacuum. 
What  we  were  reacting  to  was  a  State 
Department  opinion  and  a  Presiden- 
tial dialog  with  verious  agency  heads 
in  his  administration  that  asserts  the 
right  of  the  administration  to  go  to 
this  new  Interpretation  any  time  they 
want  to.  They  finally,  after  a  long 
time,  agreed  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress. "Consult:"  that  could  be  1  hour. 
it  could  be  5  minutes,  it  could  be  1 
month,  it  could  be  2  months,  it  could 
be  9  months.  We  do  not  know  what 
"consult"  means.  No  one  else  has  ever 
known,  either,  though  it  is  better  than 
nothing. 

We  are  in  what  I  consider  to  be  un- 
charted constitutional  waters  here.  We 
have  the  administration  saying:  "Give 
us  $4.5  billion.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
unilaterally  interpret  our  treaty  obli- 
gations." Treaties  are  if  you  believe 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  administration  says: 
"Leave  that  up  to  us,  boys.  Don't  you 
get  involved  in  all  those  nitty-gritty 
things  about  what  the  Constitution 
means.  Tell  us  that  we  can  go  out  and 
spend  this  money  any  way  we  want  to. 
We  will  take  the  $4.5  billion  and  if  we 
can  devise  a  test  soon  enough  that 
would  be  reach  this  key  provision  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  give  us  the  authority 
to  do  it." 

Now,  I  just  really  cannot  believe 
that  my  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle— and  I  treasure  my  friendship 
with  so  many  people  on  that  side,  as  I 
do  on  my  side— I  cannot  believe  the 
Senate's  institutional  role  is  going  to 
be  disregarded  in  this  debate.  I  cannot 
believe  the  Senate's  responsibility  to 
ratify  treaties  is  going  to  be  disre- 
gared.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican President  or  Democratic  Presi- 
dent: "Mr.  President,  you  interpret  the 
treaties.  We  will  give  you  the  money 
and  you  do  whatever  you  want  to  with 
it." 

I  suppose  that  "Mr.  Conservative," 
by  everybody's  definition,  is  Barry 
Goldwater.  Barry  Goldwater  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  a  matter  of  principle  when 
there  was  a  revision  of  the  treaty  with 
Taiwan,   known   as   the   Republic  of 


China.  The  Suiweme  Court,  as  I  un- 
derstand it— and  I  am  going  to  do 
more  research  on  this — declined  to 
decide  the  case  on  procedural  grounds, 
in  part  because  the  Senate  has  not 
spoken  on  that  point.  But  Senator 
Goldwater  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
principle — "Mr.  Conservative,"  a  man 
we  all  love  and  cherish,  former  chair- 
man of  this  committee— because  he 
did  not  believe  the  UJS.  Senate  ought 
to  be  disregarded  on  the  ability  of  a 
President  to  abrogate  a  treaty.  And 
that  was  the  Senate  had  not  even 
spoken. 

And  now  here  we  have  an  effort  to 
keep  the  Senate  from  debating  this 
provision,  not  after  a  majority  has 
spoken,  but  without  the  Senate  having 
ever  debated  this  provision.  What  we 
have  is  an  effort  to  block  the  Senate 
from  speaking  on  the  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  flipping  the 
whole  theory  that  Senator  Goldwater 
had,  when  he  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  it's  head.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  be  permitted,  if  the  filibuster 
succeeds— and  maybe  it  will— we  are 
not  even  going  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  on  this  Issue. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  just  believe 
there  is  a  lot  of  soul-searching  that 
has  to  go  on.  I  also  think  the  executive 
branch  has  got  to  do  some.  It  seems  to 
me  the  executive  branch  is  in  one  of 
the  most  curious  situations  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  are  over  in  Geneva  negoti- 
ating a  treaty  on  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces,  the  so-called  INF 
treaty.  Hopefully,  in  the  next  few 
months,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
treaty  and  they  are  going  to  present  it 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Then  they  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  the  State 
Department  theory,  which  departs 
from  everything  we  have  known  in  our 
constitutional  history.  They  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  that  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  say  to  them: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary  of  SUte.  we 
sure  would  like  to  consider  that  INF  treaty, 
but  you  have  told  us  with  regard  to  the 
ABM  treaty  that  what  the  Senate  is  told  by 
the  executive  branch  witnesses,  the  Nixon 
administation  of  1972.  was  wrong  and  it  does 
not  have  any  meaning. 

What  we  should  have  done  in  1972  is 
gotten  that  negotiating  record,  and  we 
should  have  gone  through  every  detail 
of  it.  Wherever  we  had  a  question 
about  that  negotiating  record,  we 
should  have  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
ervation. We  should  have  said  the 
treaty  is  ratified  subject  to  this  reser- 
vation. And  we  should  have  required 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  that  res- 
ervation. We  should  have  not  only 
done  it  on  things  that  were  at  issue, 
things  of  controversy;  but  we  should 
have  taken  something  that  was  not 
controversial  that  some  astute  lawyer 
might  15  or  20  years  later  think 
should  be  changed,  and  have  taken 
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that  mnd  put  it  in  tbe  form  of  a  reser- 
vati<»i.too. 

The  State  D^wrtment  is  basically 
telling  us,  "Do  not  trust  what  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  witnesses  say  before 
the  Senate:  do  not  trust  what  they 
portray  as  the  meaning  of  a  treaty,  do 
not  do  that.  Oo  back  and  look  at  the 
negotiating  record,  then  put  In  reser- 
vatkms,  and  make  sure  that  the  other 
party  agrees  on  them  and  signs  them." 
I  think  that  almost  renders  helpless 
the  executive  branch  treaty-making 
authority.  What  we  will  have  to  do 
when  the  INF  treaty  comes  before  us. 
based  on  this  State  Department  docu- 
ment, unless  they  change  it.  is  say. 
"Oet  the  wheelbarrows  out.  folks:  haul 
those  documents  in."  We  will  have  to 
obtain  every  monorandum  that  has 
ever  been  written  in  the  executive 
branch  about  this  negotiation.  We  will 
have  to  have  every  secret  or  classified 
subjective  opinion  by  our  negotiators. 
We  win  have  to  have  aU  of  that  not 
only  on  INF.  but  since  this  is  a  three- 
basketed  negotiation,  we  have  to  find 
out  what  was  said  in  the  START  talks 
and  what  was  said  in  the  space  talks 
because  there  certainly  has  been  over- 
lap, even  though  these  talks  may  still 
be  ongoing. 

If  we  do  not  get  the  INF  negotiating 
record,  there  is  no  earthly  way  we  can 
comply  with  the  State  Department,  or 
Sofaer.  or  executive  branch  doctrine 
of  Senate  responsibility  because  they 
are  saying:  "Do  not  believe  what  we 
say.  go  look  at  the  negotiating  record 
on  anything  that  is  important,  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  reservation,  and  make 
the  Soviets  sign  it  again."  That  is  an 
untenable  position  for  the  executive 
branch  to  take.  What  is  Just  truly 
amazing  to  me  is  that  there  are  not 
more  people  in  this  administration 
who  seem  to  understand  this,  because 
what  they  are  doing  is  Jerking  the  rug 
right  out  from  under  their  own  feet  in 
terms  of  treaty  ratification. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  intended 
treaties  to  be  difficult  to  ratify.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  would 
not  have  put  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment on  it  if  they  did  not  think  the 
treaties  ought  to  be  ratified  very,  very 
carefully.  But  I  do  not  think  they  ever 
intended  that  we  were  going  to  not 
even  trust  what  was  told  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  official  executive 
Ivanch  witnesses  and  was  adhered  to 
by  four  different  administrations  over 
a  15-year  period.  I  do  not  think  they 
believed  it  ought  to  be  that  difficult. 

So  what  Lb  at  stake  here  is  a  whole 
lot  more  than  the  question  of  a  little 
negotiating  leverage  in  Geneva.  I 
think  it  was  very  little.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  case  it  had  no  leverage. 
There  was  probably  some  very  small 
amount  of  negotiating  leverage.  But 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  first  place  is 
holding  up  the  whole  defense  bill  be- 
caxise  of  what  which  seems  to  me  a  to- 
tally disproportionate  concern. 


The  second  thing  we  are  doing,  if 
you  take  the  State  Department  doc- 
trine, is  eroding  very  severely  the  abili- 
ty of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
President,  whether  this  President  or 
the  next  one.  to  enter  into  treaties 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  rati- 
fied. I  cannot  conceive— and  I  have 
been  over  to  Geneva  a  lot  of  times. 
and  I  know  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
have,  too— of  how  we  could  go  through 
a  negotiating  record  on  INF  in  a 
period  of  less  than  several  months.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Senators  are 
going  to  go  over  the  record.  If  we  had 
the  same  rule  we  have  with  the  ABM 
negotiating  record,  you  have  to  go  up 
to  S407  and  really  only  about  two  Sen- 
ators at  one  time  can  read  it  tiecause 
there  are  only  one  set  of  books,  and 
they  are  pretty  big.  But  you  really 
have  to  do  it  in  two's. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  through 
an  INF  Treaty  ratification  procedure 
in  less  than  probably  8  months  to  a 
year.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done 
physically,  if  even  40  or  50  percent  of 
the  Senators  are  going  to  read  the 
record. 

Someone  had  better  start  thinking 
about  where  we  are  going.  We  are  on  a 
slippery  slope  here.  We  are  on  the  slip- 
pery slope  regarding  the  Senate's  role 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ratification  of  treaties. 
We  are  on  the  slippery  slope  as  far  as 
perhaps  lulling  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  are  on  the  slippery  slope 
as  far  as  the  treaty-making  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  President  Reagan,  President 
Carter,  or  the  next  President.  We  are 
on  the  slippery  slope  as  far  as  being  a 
nation  of  laws.  And  we  are  on  the  slip- 
pery slope  as  far  as  whether  America's 
word  can  be  taken  when  we  enter  into 
an  obligation. 

I  want  to  say  right  at  the  beginning, 
before  anybody  points  it  out,  that  if 
there  are  Soviet  violations  of  this 
treaty— and  I  think  there  are  some- 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  deal  with 
those  violations  forthrightly.  You  do 
not  deal  with  the  Soviet  violations  by 
reinterpreting  a  treaty.  The  treaty  of 
the  United  States  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  a  treaty  is  going  to  be  reinter- 
preted 15,  16  years  after  the  fact,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  to 
have  something  to  say  about  that  law. 
The  President  cannot  unilatersdly  re- 
interpret a  law.  He  cannot  do  that.  He 
cannot  luiilaterally  reiterpret  a  treaty. 
He  can  come  to  the  Congress.  He  can 
say  to  the  Congress  in  good  faith.  "We 
think  there  has  been  a  misinterpreta- 
tion for  IS  years,  and  we  want  to  enter 
into  a  dialog  with  you.  and  we  want 
you  to  approve  a  reinterpretation." 
That  would  be  in  order. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
if  indeed  the  Sofaer  analysis  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record  is  correct;  that  is.  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  an  understanding  and  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States  ratified 
another  agreement,  then  that  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  should  not  be 
binding  on  the  executive  branch  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviets:  if  that  were  the 
premise  and  if  that  were  correct,  it 
would  be  a  case  of  first  impression. 
However.  I  think  the  Sofaer  analysis 
on  the  negotiating  record  is  fimda- 
mentally  wrong.  I  have  already  said 
that. 

We  are  going  to  be  getting  into  that 
debate,  I  hope,  in  open  fashion.  I  hope 
it  will  be  open.  I  understand  there  was 
a  report  released  today,  at  2  o'clock, 
that  basically  lays  out  the  negotiated 
record  which  was  previously  classified, 
and  which  took  9  months  for  us  to  get, 
which  is  now  being  declassified  as  far 
as  the  Sofaer  part  of  it.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  Judge  Sofaer  and  Paul  Nitze 
this  morning,  speaking  for,  I  assume, 
the  administration,  that  any  Senator, 
including  me  or  any  other  Senator 
who  had  an  opinion  on  that  negotiat- 
ing record,  will  also  have  the  right  to 
have  it  declassified.  Of  course,  in  all 
fairness,  that  will  be  the  only  accepta- 
ble route.  I  do  think  that  is  going  to 
happen. 

But  the  point  is.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  serious  issue.  It  deserves  to  be 
treated  seriously.  I  do  not  think  a  pro- 
longed debate  is  going  to  solve  any- 
thing. I  think  what  a  prolonged  debate 
is  going  to  do  is  probably  erode  the 
ability  of  this  Congress  to  pass  an  au- 
thorization bill. 

Again,  it  is  not  my  authorization  bill, 
or  a  Democratic  authorization  bill.  It 
is  an  authorization  bill  that  authorizes 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  all  the  personnel,  and  all 
the  pay  of  our  people  around  the 
world.  Certainly  the  theory  can  be. 
well,  we  will  limp  through  with  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Maybe  we  will  in 
October  or  November.  Maybe  we  will 
erode  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  present  a  bill  next 
year.  I  do  not  know. 

Whatever  else,  I  Icnow  this:  I  Itnow  a 
continuing  resolution  is  going  to  have 
a  very  suiverse  effect  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense  because  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  start  a  lot  of  new 
programs.  Tou  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  have  the  major  thrust  that  we  have 
in  this  bill.  I  think  all  of  our  col- 
leagues know  that.  I  know  that.  I 
luiow  every  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  bill  does  not  want  to  see  it 
go  down  the  drain.  If  there  are  51 
votes  to  take  this  provision  out,  then 
you  will  see  me  marching  off  and  fol- 
lowing the  orders  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  going  to  filibuster  anything  be- 
cause I  think  the  defense  of  oiu*  coim- 
try  is  too  important.  So  if  51  of  our 
colleagues  decide  the  Levin-Nuim 
amendment  should  not  be  in  here,  I 
will  adhere  to  that.  I  will  respect  it.  I 
would  not  agree  with  it,  but  I  would 


respect  it.  I  will  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Let  us  debate  it.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  issue  as  long  as  necessary.  But  let 
us  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  comity  and  a 
spirit  of  understanding  that  there  is  a 
lot  more  at  stake  here,  a  lot  more  at 
stake  than  simply  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  a  broad  or  narrow  in- 
terpretation. We  have  institutional 
concerns.  We  have  concerns  about  the 
Constitution.  We  have  concerns  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate.  We  have  the 
armed  services  of  our  country  and  the 
national  security  which  are  very  much 
at  stake. 

I  want  to  repeat  one  thing.  If  we 
have  to  go  all  the  way  to  October.  No- 
vember, unless  there  are  51  votes  to 
take  this  provision  out,  it  is  going  to 
be  in  there  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
unless  the  administration  decides  they 
are  going  to  make  some  accominoda- 
tion  which  they  should  have  done  to 
begin  with.  If  the  administration  de- 
cides that  this  is  a  partnership,  this 
Government  is  not  a  government  by 
king  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  something  to  say  about 
this,  if  they  take  that  attitude,  and 
give  us  the  proper  assurances,  there  is 
no  need  to  have  anything  in  law. 

But  what  we  have  right  now  is  the 
President  and  his  advisers  saying  that 
they  can  do  anything  they  want  to 
with  that  $4.5  biUion.  "Give  it  to  us, 
follcs.  and  we  will  decide  what  is  right. 
We  will  decide  what  the  Constitution 
says  about  treaties.  We  will  decide 
what  the  law  of  the  land  is.  We  will 
decide  that  unilaterally.  We  do  not 
need  any  advice  from  the  Congress." 
That  is  an  imacceptable  position  from 
the  executive  branch. 

It  will  be  unacceptable  in  this 
month,  it  will  be  unacceptable  in  Jime, 
it  will  be  unacceptable  in  July,  it  will 
be  imacceptable  in  Augiist.  September, 
October,  November,  and  December.  It 
will  be  unacceptable  in  my  view  to  a 
majority  of  this  body  from  now  on. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
my  distinguished  colleague  leaves  the 
floor,  he  mentioned  he  had  talked 
with  Judge  Sofaer  about  the  declassifi- 
cation of  portions  of  the  record. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  you  in- 
dicated that  if  another  Member  of  the 
Senate  had  a  concern.  I  think  you  pre- 
positioned  it  with  it  would  be  declassi- 
fied, and  the  "it"  referred  to  a  portion 
as  opposed  to  the  whole.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  assumption? 

I  think  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
do  have  a  concern  about  that  and  are 
listening,  hopefully,  to  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  said.  I  Just  want 
to  clarify  what  was  your  interpreta- 
tion of  what  Judge  Sofaer.  counsel  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia  for  asking  for  the  clarifica- 
tion. 


My  understanding  was  that  the 
Sofaer  analysis  of  the  negotiating 
record  was  to  be  released  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  with  a  declassified  ver- 
sion.   

Mr.  WARNER.  A  portion  of  it  is 
here  and  I  intend  to  address  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct.  The 
whole  record  has  not  been  declassified. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  there  is  a  Senator,  and 
I  have  my  own  report  which  I  will  be 
asking  for  declassification  on.  if  a  Sen- 
ator has  a  report  as  to  their  view  on 
the  ABM  interpretation  of  the  negoti- 
ation record- 
Mr.  WARNER.  Or  a  portion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no  reason  you 
could  not  include  the  whole  record  if 
you  needed  clarification.  There  has 
been  no  limit.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  say  we  are  going  to  take  parts  of 
the  Sofaer  interpretation  and  declassi- 
fy those  but  if  you  have  other  points 
they  will  be  classified  top  secret  and 
you  cannot  tell  us  about  those. 

The  understanding  I  had  was  any- 
thing relevant  to  an  opinion  on  the 
narrow  or  broad  interpretation,  if 
anyone  felt  strongly  about  it,  would  be 
declassified. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  add  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  stated  that  and  I  will  proceed  to 
clarify  that  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Members. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  does  not  mean  that 
any  Senator  has  a  right  to  declassify 
this.  This  has  to  go  through  the  State 
Department  proceedings.  It  would  be 
the  ultimate  irony,  and  I  do  not  at- 
tribute this  to  the  administration,  if 
they  were  to  say,  "We  can  declassify 
our  part  but  you  cannot  declassify 
your  part." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  was  not  trying  to 
separate  what  was  ours  and  what  was 
yours.  I  did  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  whole  thing  could  be 
declassified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  has  not  been  con- 
veyed to  me.  No  one  has  said  that  the 
whole  record  would  be  declassified. 
Frankly.  I  think  the  reason  for  classi- 
fying the  record  is  the  diplomatic 
reason  of  concern  for  the  other  coun- 
try and  concern  about  the  negotiators, 
whether  we  are  going  to  inhibit  those 
negotiators  in  their  own  free  advice, 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern.  But  when  the  negotia- 
tors as  in  this  case,  as  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, have  been  essentially  ac- 
cused of  coming  back  and  l>eing  mis- 
leading, in  a  grossly  negligent  manner, 
misleading  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Defense  Department,  mis- 
leading four  different  administrations 
up  to  1983,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  not 
very  much  in  the  way  of  protecting 
them  or  these  negotiators  when  you 
inhibit  the  record  from  being  Icnown 
because  these  people  are  being  accused 


of  either  gross  negligence  or  deliberate 
misrepresentation,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league there  is  also  the  other  party  in 
the  negotiation.  History  has  shown 
that  there  are  certain  advantages  of 
keeping  that  portion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  on  that.  Far  be  it  for  me  to 
plead  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  this,  but 
is  seems  to  me  that  so  much  of  the 
record  has  already  been  made  public. 
The  most  puzzling  thing  of  all  was 
that  the  negotiators  who  were  in 
Moscow  negotiating  an  ABM  Treaty 
came  back  and  presented  it  to  then- 
President  Nixon  are  now  in  my  view 
being  accused  of  gross  negligence  or 
intentionally  misleading  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Those  people  have 
not  been  given  access  to  the  record. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  go  back  to 
their  own  notes  and  review.  So  they 
are  being  accused  of  this  but  they  are 
being  barred  by  classification  from 
looking  at  the  things  they  said  back  in 
1971.  That  is  sort  of  an  irony. 

But  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  my  view,  to  go  ahead  and  de- 
classify this.  I  am  not  sure  it  should  be 
Presidential  in  terms  of  all  other  nego- 
tiations because  you  get  into  a  very 
slippery  slope  on  that  one.  too.  about 
how  much  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
win.  But  I  do  think  in  this  unique  case 
where  we  basically  have  a  misinterpre- 
tation and  negotiators  intentionally 
accused  of  misinforming  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  almost  no  choice 
but  to  declassify. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  Senator  still  retains 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  the  distin- 
guished chairman  leaves.  I  would  like 
to  address,  certainly  in  a  period  of 
time  here  which  is  foreseeable,  one 
other  point.  The  chairmsm  and  I  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
alternation  could  address  their  con- 
cerns about,  hopefully,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  at  the  moment: 
namely,  the  motion  to  proceed  on  the 
bill  as  opposed  by  myself  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  inclusion  of  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  I  could  proceed  with  a 
unanimous  consent  request  at  this 
time  which  would  enable  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  proceed  for 
perhaps  20  minutes.  Would  that  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  And  immediately 
thereafter,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  to  proceed  for  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 20  minutes.  The  difficulty 
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I  am  f  acinc  is  that  I  wu  imder  the  im- 
prMBion  that  I  would  follow  Senator 
Nuinf. 

Mr.  WARNER.  ISx.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  He 
would  be  next,  using  the  alternating 
procedures,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  his  request  that  I  would  speak 
following  Senator  WnsoM?  That  was 
my  imderstandlng. 

Mr.  WARNER  That  is  correct.  And 
then  Senator  Quatli.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  would  follow  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Bflchigan. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  would  he  like  a  period  of 
time  to  make  some  opening  comments 
on  this  motion  to  proceed? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  the  following  unanimous-con- 
soit  request:  that  without  my  losing 
the  right  to  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes:  that  immediate- 
ly thereafter  the  Chair  would  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes:  that 
immediately  thereafter  the  Chair 
would  recognize  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  regain  his  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  order  to  preserve 
your  right  under  the  two-speech  rule? 

Mr.  WARNER.  To  reserve  my  right 
to  retain  the  floor  as  I  rose  following 
the  majority  leader's  request  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  bill.  I  could  retain  the 
floor  for  a  period  of  time,  but  I  felt  it 
very  important  that  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  debate  be  framed  at  one 
place  in  the  Rword  so  that  those  who 
want  to  follow  this  could  have  a  clear 
understanding  why  this  Senator  and 
others  are  objecting  to  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  this 
bilL 

Mr.  NXJNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  have  a  friendly  suggestion.  The  Sen- 
ator. I  think,  is  absolutely  sincere  in 
this  aUocation  of  time.  But  I  think 
there  will  be  serious  objections  to  a 
management  of  time  under  essentially 
a  filibuster  with  allocation  being  made 
by  the  person  on  the  floor. 

As  Just  a  friendly  suggestion,  I  sug- 
gest one  at  a  time  and  not  a  imani- 
mousK»nsent  listing.  I  think  that  is 
going  to  bring  some  problem  before 
the  day  is  over. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
recognize  I  am  proceeding  on  the  mid- 
line, as  someone  said  earlier  today, 
that  any  time  a  Member  of  this  body 
may  object.  I  am  doing  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  on  the  other  side 
since  the  next  Senator  I  asked  to  be 
recognized  would  be  followed  by  a  Sen- 


ator on  the  other  side.  We  have  only 
ordered  three  Senators  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  How  about  two  at  a  time 
to  avoid  that  problem? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  the  Senator  stipu- 
late very  clearly  which  of  the  Senators 
speaking  are  participating  in  the  fili- 
buster and  which  are  presenting  subse- 
quent views? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  I  think  we  wiU 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate 
once  they  have  heard  the  remarks. 
But  I  am  advised  by  my  colleagues  cer- 
tainly on  this  side  and  I  feel  on  that 
side  that  we  will  have  constructive 
debate,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  the 
President  to  once  again  propound  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  for  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  would 
incorporate  into  his  scheduling  a 
period  of  presentation  for  this  Sena- 
tor. I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
also  wants  the  floor,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  be  scheduling  matters  at  this 
time  I  would  certainly  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  do  it  in  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness by  saying  that  the  order  I  have 
stated  thus  far,  namely,  the  Senator 
from  California,  followed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  a  Senator  in  opposition 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  understand  that.  If 
the  Senator  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  comes,  they  would  intersperse 
presentation  by  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  if  I  may  follow  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  a  unanimous  consent  request  as 
stated.  J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wif 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
I  want  to  reserve  all  rights  that  I  have 
under  the  situation  as  it  is  now.  I  have 
been  worlcing  on  another  bill.  I  expect 
to  use  some  time  to  make  some  re- 
marks. As  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  not  trying  to  preclude 
anyone.         

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  way.  I  am  trying  to 
present  a  sense  of  order  here  to  ac- 
commodate colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  assure  whenever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  seeks  recognition, 
this  Senator  would  grant  that  and  I 
am  confident  all  other  Senators  would. 
So  whenever  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  so  there  is  no 
confusion  that  I  may  use  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  a  unanimous  consent  request  to 
allocate    the   time   as   stipulated.    Is 


there  any  objection  to  that  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Chair  re- 
state the  sequence?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sequence  is  20  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  California,  20  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  20  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  retains  his  right 
to  the  floor  throughout  that  process. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  following  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  there  will  be  20  minutes 
for  a  Senator  from  the  other  side  of 
f  f|p  Aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  interpret  the  request  to  con- 
clude as  the  Chair  stated  it.  It  would 
then  be  appropriate  to  receive  other 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  in  order  to  again  accommodate 
Memliers  present,  could  I  amend  my 
request  to  further  stipulate  that  fol- 
lowing the  Senator  from  Indiana,  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  would 
be  utilized  by  a  Member  in  opposition 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  presum- 
ably from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  could  proceed  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  that  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  request? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
at  this  time  offering  that  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  to  the  original  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
will  have  to  object,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  any  substantive  delineating  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  makes,  but  I 
think  we  are  in  a  very  curious  position 
if  what  we  have  basically  is  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  a  motion  to  proceed 
and  if  we  have  one  of  the  people  lead- 
ing that  debate  in  a  positon  of  allocat- 
ing time  all  around  the  Chamber  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  It  Just 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  curious  proce- 
dure. I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  simply  yield  one  at  a  time, 
because  there  may  be  some  motions 
that  the  majority  leader  would  like  to 
make,  and  if  you  get  unanimous  con- 
sent on  this— I  hate  to  object,  but  I 
think  I  must  object  until  the  majority 
leader  is  present. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  this  time  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  allow  me  to  propound  my  origi- 
nal request;  namely,  at  this  time  the 
Chair  would  recognize  the  Senator 
from  California,  to  be  followed  by  the 
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Senator  from  Michigan,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  thereby  re- 
taining his  right  to  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  those  three  statements. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator 
advise.  Is  that  a  total  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  for  a  total  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  reluctantly  have 
to  object  to  that  at  this  time  unless 
and  untU  the  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor — - 

Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEVIN  [continuing].  Under 
these  circumstances.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  objects. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
and  then  he  simply  express  his  intent 
that  after  the  Senator  from  California 
has  completed,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  then  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  whoever  would  be  next 
without  maldng  that  part  of  his  imani- 
mous-consent  request  now?  In  other 
words.  Just  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  point  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  and  we  Icnow  then  what 
would  be  forthcoming,  but  we  would 
not  be  approving  it  herein  and  thereby 
not  allocating  the  floor  for  an  hour.  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  although 
it  does  not  give  me  as  much  protection 
as  the  other  way  did. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  as  long  as  the  time  is  within  1 
hour,  I  would  have  no  objection.  So  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  propound  it 

Mr.  WARNER.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  propound  my  original  unani- 
mous-consent request;  namely,  that  at 
this  time  the  Senator  from  California 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  follow, 
to  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
retains  the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia  and  my  friends 
all  around. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  begin  with  a 
definition,  a  very  simple  one.  Clearly 
others  may  see  it  differently,  but  we 
are  here  because  of  an  amendment  to 


the  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
amendment,  the  so-called  Levin-Nunn 
amendment,  is  one  that  seeks  to  condi- 
tion the  funding  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  or  as  its  critics  term  it. 
star  wars,  upon  agreement  by  the 
United  States,  the  executive  branch, 
to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  A  narrow  interpretation.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  which  under  the 
Antiballistic  MissUe  Treaty  of  1972, 
part  of  the  SALT  I  agreement,  says 
that  there  can  be  no  development,  no 
testing  of  any  other  than  a  fixed 
ground  based  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense: there  can  be  only  research. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  you  have  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
outline  in  some  detail  a  number  of  the 
desirable  features  of  this  fiscal  year 
1988  and  1989  defense  authorization 
bill.  He  asked,  do  the  Members  of  this 
body  really  wish  to  sacrifice  to  a 
debate  upon  this  amendment  all  of 
those  good  things,  the  carriers,  the 
tanlcs,  the  various  lines  of  aircraft,  the 
defense  contracts,  the  military  con- 
struction, the  pay  raise  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services?  Do  we 
really  want  those  things  to  be  held 
hostage  and  perhaps  sacrificed  for  this 
amendment?  The  answer  to  that  is 
clearly  no,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

A  little  history.  Mr.  President.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  very  long  time  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  voted  to  send  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  to  the  floor 
not,  as  in  the  past,  on  a  broadly  bipar- 
tisan basis  but  on  an  almost  straight 
party  line  vote,  and  I  will  state  flatly 
that  if  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
had  not  been  a  part  of  that  bill  I  think 
there  would  have  been  virtual  unanim- 
ity, that  every  member  would  have 
voted  to  send  that  bill  to  the  floor 
with  an  enthusiastic  endorsement,  be- 
cause the  underlying  bill  is  a  good  one. 

So  why  is  it.  Mr.  President,  that 
someone  who  feels  strongly,  as  I  do, 
about  national  security,  who  has  never 
before  voted  against  sending  of  the  de- 
fense bill  to  the  floor,  who  has  never 
voted  against  it  on  the  floor,  who  has 
never  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  veto  it  should  it  reach 
his  desk,  find  himself  in  this  distinctly 
uncomfortable  and  uncharacteric  posi- 
tion? Why,  Mr.  President,  is  this  bill, 
so  long  as  it  retains  the  Levin-Nimn 
amendment,  dead  on  arrival?  The 
answer  is  very  serious  as  well  as  very 
simple.  It  is  because  this  amendment 
is  so  important,  it  so  thoroughly  uun- 
dermines  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  Ihe  United  States, 
so  thoroughly  undermines  the  negoti- 
ating posture  of  our  diplomatics 
Geneva  working  precisively  on  this 
topic. 

And  would  so  disable  our  ability  to 
conduct  oiu-  strategic  defense  intitia- 
tive  program,  that  we  would  find  that 
the  United  States  imder  a  very  serious 


disability,  one  that  could  cost  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  savings  that  could 
otherwise  be  accomplished  and  one 
that,  perhiM?s  even  more  important, 
will  cost  us  years  in  achieving  the  abil- 
ity to  go  forward,  as  indeed  we  con- 
template, by  research,  by  develop- 
ment, and  by  testing,  with  actual  de- 
ployment of  the  kinds  of  antiballistic 
missile  defenses  that  will  one  day 
greatly  enhance  the  safety  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  to  a  day  when  it 
will  be  a  reality,  that  we  have  achieved 
the  dream  of  which  the  President 
spoke  when  in  1983  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, rhetorically,  "How  much  better 
that  we  save  lives  than  eliminate 
them?" 

Mr.  President,  to  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Greorgia  and  his  first  ques- 
tion, the  rhetorical  question,  he  asked. 
"Do  they  really  want  to  sacrifice  the 
ships,  the  planes,  the  pay  raises?"— no, 
we  do  not,  and  in  fact,  we  will  not. 
There  will  be  legislation  that  provides 
all  those  things. 

The  question  is,  when  will  it  come; 
and  will  it  not  come,  as  indeed  it 
should,  on  a  bill  unadorned  by  this 
amendment?  This  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  rest  of  what  the  de- 
fense bill  is  all  about.  It  has  no  busi- 
ness being  there.  It  is  an  arms  control 
amendment.  If  it  is  going  to  emanate 
from  a  committee,  let  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  bring  for- 
ward this  ill-advised  premise  in  a  free- 
standing bill,  fine.  Let  us  debate  it. 
The  President  will  veto  that  as  well. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There 
are  sufficient  signatures  on  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
vising him  that  this  veto  will  be  sus- 
tained. That  is  why  this  provision  is 
dead  on  arrival,  wherever  it  is,  but  it 
should  not  be  on  this  bill.  If  it  appears 
at  all,  it  should  be  in  smother  piece  of 
legislation. 

We  are  not  willing  to  forego  all 
those  good  things  that  this  defense 
bill  will  bring,  and  we  w&l  not  do  so; 
but  neither  will  we  allow  those  things 
to  be  held  hostage  to  the  imposition  of 
this  imwise  amendment  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  first  reason  to  oppose  going 
forward  until  that  is  completely  un- 
derstood is  that  the  Levin  amendment 
has  no  business  being  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment  is  unconstitutional. 
It  seeks  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as- 
signed to  him  exclusively  by  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  with  the  single  notable  excep- 
tion that,  obviously,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  charged  under  the 
Constitution  with  the  ratification  of 
treaties  made  by  the  executive. 

Instead,  this  legislation  imposes  a 
one-House  veto  on  actions  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  realm  which  it  seeks  to  circum- 
scribe, and  one  of  those  Houses  may 
very  well  be  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  which  no  role  is  as^gned  by 
the  Constituticm:  and  in  its  omission 
to  do  so.  it  is  not  accidental. 

The  framers  assigned  to  the  other 
House  the  responsibility  for  the  origi- 
nation of  revenue  biUs.  They  assigned 
to  the  Senate  the  narrow,  clearly  de- 
fined, reserved  power  of  ratification  of 
treaties  entoed  into  by  the  executive. 
But  the  framers— and  the  language  of 
the  Ccmstitution  itself— make  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  President  who  has  the 
ability  to  enter  into  the  negotiations 
leading  to  a  treaty,  to  consumate  that 
treaty  with  his  signature,  and  if  he 
chooses  to.  without  benefit  of  action 
by  Congress,  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
when  he  sees  it  as  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  said  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  intend  that  we  in  these  United 
States  be  governed  by  a  government  of 
kings.  Quite  true.  The  President  is  not 
a  king.  But  neither  did  the  framers 
IHtJVide,  nor  did  they  ever  expect,  that 
we  would  come  to  the  arrogant  time  in 
which  Members  of  Congress  would 
seek  to  foist  upon  the  American 
people  by  an  imperial  Congress— one 
seeking  to  arrogate  itself  those  powers 
not  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress but  given,  instead,  by  that  docu- 
ment to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  an  academic  debate.  The 
enactment  of  this  provision,  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment,  into  law  would 
create  a  constitutional  precedent  of 
such  serious  peril  to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  such  serious 
peril  substantively  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  that  it  is  not  Just 
unwise— it  is  no  exaggeration  whatever 
to  declare  it  as  what  it  is.  It  poses  a 
grave  peril,  one  that  must  be  rejected. 

The  third  reason  to  reject  this 
amendment,  dealing  with  its  sub- 
stance, is  that  it  seeks  to  impose  upon 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  an  interpretation  of 
that  treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972, 
that  is  not  in  fact  a  legally  correct  in- 
terpretation. We  can  argue  about  that. 
We  can  conduct  a  lawyers'  entertain- 
ment and  amuse  ourselves  and  watch 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  glaze  over.  It 
is,  unhappily,  a  serious  debate,  be- 
cause, depending  upon  its  outcome,  de- 
pending up<»)  whether  we  choose  to 
saddle  ourselves  with  an  interpreta- 
tion unilaterally  that  does  not  bind 
the  Soviet  Union  but  does  bind  us,  so 
that  we  cannot  develop  and  test  de- 
fenses against  antiballistic  missiles,  if 
we  engage  in  that  kind  of  folly,  then 
the  legality  of  the  interpretation  is 
not  acadonic.  It  affects  not  just  that 
constitutional  precedent  of  which  I 
Just  spoke,  but  also,  it  goes  to  the  very 


heart  of  oiu-  ability  to  keep  this  world 
safe  in  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  legally  correct  in- 
terpretation of  this  treaty  is  the  so- 
called  broad  Interpretation.  It  is  the 
one  that  does  permit  the  development 
and  testing  of  defenses  against  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing of  weapons  in  the  nuclear  arsenal, 
those  missiles  that  can  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  reach  the  United 
States,  without  recall,  within  26  min- 
utes. It  is  the  interpretation  that  this 
administration  has  announced  to  be 
the  correct  one,  and  they  are  correct 
in  doing  so;  because  if  you  have  looked 
at  the  negotiating  record,  as  I  have,  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  despite  the  most  steadfast,  ear- 
nest, conviction-driven  efforts  of  the 
United  States  negotiators,  despite 
their  zeal  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, they  Just  plain  failed,  because 
the  Soviets  consistently  and  emphati- 
cally and  clearly  rejected  any  effort  to 
bind  them  with  a  prohibition  against 
development  and  testing  of  any  so- 
called  future  or  exotic  systems,  stat- 
ing, "Who  knows  what  the  futiue 
holds?" 

"No.  it  would  be  unwise,"  said  the 
Soviets,  "were  we  to  agree  to  the  kind 
of  blanket  prohibition  that  would  take 
into  accoimt  the  development  of  new 
technologies  that  we  may  not  even 
now  suspect." 

The  Soviets  understood  very  clearly 
that  events  might  overtake  that  agree- 
ment, as  indeed  they  have,  not  just 
the  events  embodied  in  their  violations 
of  that  portion  of  the  treaty  that  is 
clear  and  unambiguous,  but  they  fore- 
saw, because  they  have  been  earnestly 
at  work  trying  to  develop  these  very 
new  possibilities  themselves,  that  new 
technology  without  legal  constraint 
might  very  well  bring  an  entirely  new 
array  of  options  in  terms  of  defenses 
against  antiballistic  missiles,  so  they 
steadfastly  refused  to  be  bound. 

We  did  not  get  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation even  though  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors strove  mightily  to  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  basic  matter  of 
contract  law  that  it  is  what  the  parties 
agreed  upon,  the  bargain  that  they  ne- 
gotiated, that  defines  the  terms  of  a 
contract.  It  is  not  what  some  third 
party  understands  it  to  be,  whatever 
the  obligations  of  that  third  party.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  in  fact  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  agree  to  the  in- 
terpretation that  we  have  thought  to 
be  the  meaning  of  that  treaty.  They 
are  bound  instead  by  what  was  agreed 
upon  and  where  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
like  that  of  a  contract,  is  ambiguous 
upon  its  face  you  look  to  the  negotiat- 
ing record  to  find  out  what  bargain 
was  actually  negotiated. 

That  is  why  I  differ  so  markedly 
with  my  friend  from  Georgia  when  he 
places  emphasis  upon  the  ratification 
record.  It  should  be  secondary  because 


it  is  not  the  best  evidence.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  agreement  you  would 
think  would  be  the  four  comers  of  the 
document  itself.  But  where  there  are 
distinct  ambiguities,  where  there  is 
ambiguous  language,  that  must  be  ex- 
plained by  resort  to  what  the  negotia- 
tors actually  intended  the  language  to 
mean. 

We  could  go  into  great  detail  and 
should  about  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  violated  the  clear 
and  unambiguous  parts  of  this  agree- 
ment as  well  as  other  arms  control 
agreements  and  the  fact  that  we 
should  insist  upon  compliance  before 
we  enter  into  new  negotiations  or  con- 
tinue under  old  ones,  but  the  basic 
point  is  that  you  do  not  send  negotia- 
tors to  negotiate  a  bargain  for  you  and 
then  say,  by  the  way,  here  are  our 
cards  and  here,  by  the  way,  we  are 
taking  these  aces  out. 

I  think  that  the  President,  if  this 
were  to  pass,  if  his  veto  were  to  be 
overridden,  would  have  no  recourse 
but  to  call  home  the  negotiators  that 
we  have  sent  to  Geneva.  Happily  they 
can  stay  there  and  continue  to  work 
for  us  because  there  are  sufficient  sig- 
natures on  that  letter  to  guarantee 
that  we  will  sustain  a  Presidential 
veto. 

I  hope  it  does  not  come  to  that.  I 
hope  that  this  ill-advised,  remarkably 
ill-advised,  however,  well-intended, 
amendment  never  reaches  his  desk. 

We  now  have  Judge  Sofaer's  memo- 
randum. I  am  glad  we  have  it.  I  urged 
that  the  entire  negotiating  record  be 
made  declassified  and  public.  But  at 
the  very  least  we  have  this  which  lib- 
erally excerpts  the  record  as  a  part  of 
his  analysis  and  makes  clear  that  the 
Soviets  did  reject  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation which  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment seeks  to  impose  upon  us  unilater- 
ally. 

Let  me  just  say.  and  we  will  go  into 
this  in  much  greater  length,  this  is  not 
academic  What  it  means,  if  we  are  re- 
quired to  accept  this  imposed  false 
construction,  is  that  the  United  States 
will  lose  billions  of  dollars  and  years  of 
time  and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
our  ability  to  conduct  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
say  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
United  States  negotiators  are  in 
Geneva  as  a  working  group  engaged 
upon  the  interpretation,  the  very 
issue,  the  interpretation  of  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty  what  in  the 
name  of  God  are  we  doing  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  undermin- 
ing their  position  and  according  to  the 
Soviet  Union  concessions  which  they 
are  unable  to  achieve  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  our  negotiators? 

It  would  be  much  better  that  we  end 
this  confrontation  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  make  clear  those 
who  seek  a  robust  strategic  defense  ini- 


tiative program  and  those  for  what- 
ever reason  well-intended  seek  to  un- 
dermine it.  those  who  for  reasons  how- 
ever well-intended  are  willing  to  un- 
dermine the  historic  role  given  to  the 
President  by  the  Construction,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  much  narrower 
role  given  to  the  Senate,  it  is  much 
better  that  we  make  clear  and  resolve 
on  this  floor  that  we  are  not  going  to 
engage  in  the  kind  of  imdermining  of 
our  negotiators  that  seriously  threat- 
ens the  security  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about, 
Bflr.  President,  and  for  those  who  won- 
dered why  it  is  that  those  like  me  who 
have  steadfastly  urged  that  we  spend 
enough  of  money,  of  time,  of  human 
resources,  to  be  certain  that  we 
achieve  the  first  duty  of  a  democracy 
which  is  to  survive,  find  myself  allied 
with  so  many  others  having  to  vote 
against  a  defense  bill,  a  good  bill  oth- 
erwise that  contains  this  provision. 

Let  us  make  clear  that  if  this  amend- 
ment passes  on  the  floor,  if  there  are 
sufficient  votes  to  impose  cloture  upon 
the  debate  on  this  legislation,  we  will 
have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  what 
is  going  to  be  a  fight  that  will  not  end 
until  It  is  clear  that,  however  well  in- 
tended, this  kind  of  legislation  simply 
cannot  become  law. 

That  Is  why  this  is  so  important,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  because  it  is  so  danger- 
ous in  so  many  ways. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  hope  that  as 
time  goes  on  this  good  bill,  this  other- 
wise good  bill,  is  given  passage,  with- 
out the  Levin-Nimn  amendment  and 
that  we  take  on  another  day  the  time 
that  should  be  given  to  the  very  seri- 
ous subject  embraced  in  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment.  But  let  it  be  clear 
that  our  first  interest  is  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  support  the  Levin- 
Nuim  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair,  I 
yield  time  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  20  minutes  are  now 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed indeed  that  our  colleagues  are 
trying  to  block  the  Senate  from  debat- 
ing the  defense  authorization  bill.  We 
worked  many,  many  hours  in  commit- 
tee to  develop  a  solid  defense  program. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  address  some 
very  serious  deficiencies  which  the 
committee  has  investigated  during  the 
extensive  hearings  that  we  held  this 
year. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  some  of  the 
things  that  we  did  in  this  bill  that  are 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  security 
of  this  country.  But,  first,  I  am  going 
to  turn  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment,  the  language 
which  is  in  the  bill  now.  It  is  not  an 
amendment.  It  is  bill  language,  which 
the  committee  added,  and  the  issue 


fundamentally  here  is  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  say  in  how  SDI  dollars  are 
spent. 

The  issue  is  not  which  Interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  correct.  We  do 
not  prejudge  that  in  the  Levin-Nurm 
language.  Quite  the  opposite.  The 
President  has  directed  that  a  further 
analysis  of  the  negotiating  record  and 
the  ratification  record  be  undertaken 
and  will  sometime  in  the  future  decide 
whether  to  apply  a  new,  broad  inter- 
pretation. 

What  the  Levin-Nimn  language  in 
the  bill  does  is  preserve  a  congression- 
al role,  after  the  executive  branch 
analysis  and  decisions  are  completed, 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  are  authorizing  for 
SDI. 

If  we  delete  this  language,  we  will  be 
allowing  the  executive  branch  to 
decide  unilaterally  how  to  spend  those 
SDI  billions  and  we  will  be  abdicating 
our  responsibility  relative  thereto. 

Many  of  us— I  believe  most  of  us— 
want  to  exercise  the  responsibility 
which  the  Constitution  places  upon  us 
to  decide  how  money  is  spent,  not  just 
how  much  money  is  spent.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  Levin-Nimn  language 
preserves  a  congressional  role  without 
prejudging  how  we  will  exercise  it, 
and,  if  we  delete  the  language,  we  wlU 
be  abdicating  the  responsibility  which 
the  Constitution  places  upon  us  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  funds,  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution,  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

Will  the  President  come  along  and 
say  he  wants  to  apply  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty?  We  do 
not  know.  We  do  know  this:  the 
narrow  interpretation  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  in  1972  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Just  as  one  example,  here  is  an  ex- 
change which  took  place  at  the  time 
that  the  Senate  was  told  about  this 
treaty  and  what  it  meant. 

General  Palmer  was  explaining  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
what  this  treaty  meant.  He  specifically 
said  at  that  time  that  futuristic  sys- 
tems could  not  be  tested  or  developed 
in  space.        

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt, but  I  am  quite  interested. 
Would  you  give  us  the  date  in  time? 

Mr.  LEVXN.  I  will  submit  that  for 
the  Record.  I  thought  I  had  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  you  could  give  us 
the  approximate  time;  I  presume  it  is 
circa  1971, 1972. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  was  during  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  on 
the  ABM. 

General  Palmer,  or  June  19.  1972, 
precisely  and  very  specifically,  recom- 
mended to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee the  narrow  interpretation,  as 
we  now  call  it,  of  the  treaty  and  said 
that,  in  effect,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff  relied  specifically  on  that  ap- 
proach to  the  treaty. 

Subsequent  to  ratification.  Mr. 
President,  the  arms  control  impact 
statements  of  both  the  Carter  and  the 
Reagan  administrations  repeatedly  set 
forth  the  restrictive  interpretation. 
For  example.  In  1985.  the  arms  control 
impact  statement  expressly  stated: 

*  *  *  the  Treaty  allows  development  and 
testing  of  fixed  land-based  ABM  systems 
and  components  based  on  other  physical 
principles  •  •  *  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibi- 
tion on  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  space-based  ABM  systems,  or  com- 
ponents for  such  systems,  applies  to  direct- 
ed energy  technologies  (or  any  other  tech- 
nology) used  for  this  purpose. 

Even  the  SDI  office  itself  applied 
the  narrow  interpretation  as  late  as 
1985  in  its  report  to  the  Congress. 

Now  some  say  we  should  simply  give 
the  President  the  untrammeled  right 
to  move  to  a  new  interpretation  or  not, 
as  he  sees  fit. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  power 
sharing.  But  some  argue  we  should 
give  the  President  billions  of  dollars 
for  SDI  and  let  him  decide  on  his  own 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Some  say  any  congressional  effort  to 
exercise  Judgment  on  this  issue  would 
be  tying  the  President's  hands  or  pull- 
ing the  rug  out  from  under  oiu*  nego- 
tiators. That  rug  and  the  rhetoric  are 
threadbare.  We  have  been  told  not  to 
constrain  the  MX  missile— that  we 
would  thereby  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  negotiators.  We  have  been 
told  not  to  cut  the  administration's 
annual  SDI  requests— that  it  would 
pull  the  rug  out  from  ujider  otu-  nego- 
tiators. Well,  we  did  both  anyway  and 
our  negotiators  are  still  standing 
firmly  on  a  stable  rug.  Indeed,  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  entering  into  sig- 
nificant agreements  with  the  Soviets 
and  the  administration  admits  we  are 
powerful  and  strong. 

Opponents  say  that  the  Levin-Nimn 
language  gives  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  one-House  veto.  It  is  not 
Levin-Nunn— it  is  the  Constitution 
which  requires  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  approve  spending.  The  prob- 
lem that  some  have  is  not  really  with 
the  bill's  language  so  much  as  with  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  Congress 
the  responsibility  to  appropriate  tax- 
payers' moneys.  This  Levin-Nunn  lan- 
guage does  not  tie  the  President's 
hands  or  give  the  Congress  any  more 
authority  than  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: It  preserves  the  congressional 
power  to  limit  the  way  in  which  the 
President  spends  money.  It  is  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  both  Houses 
to  approve  not  just  how  much  is  spent, 
but  how  Treasury  funds  are  spent. 

Some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion are  Just  panting  to  test  ABM  sys- 
tems which  violate  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Indeed,  we  recently  read  that  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  sent  President 
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Ret«an  a  report  propoBing  four  new 
tests  which  would  violate  the  tradi- 
tional tnteriHVtatlon  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  artide  tmn  the  Slay  10. 1987  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

Nxw  Tisn  Umisd  oh  Mfiwn.K  Shixld 


UrtNtT  CALLS  rO«  nOAO  VIKW  OP 
ABM  TBBATT 

(By  MIdiael  R.  Gordon 
WASHDraTOM.  May  »— Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberter  has  sent  President 
Reasan  a  report  proposlnc  four  new  tests 
that  would  violate  the  tradltlonsJ  interpre- 
tatloo  of  the  1973  AnUballlstic  MlssUe 
Treaty.  AdminlstraUon  off tdate  said  today. 

BuOdlns  Its  case  asaliiBt  a  more  restrictive 
view  of  the  treaty,  the  Defense  IJepartment 
says  in  the  rep<Mrt  that  the  United  States 
eould  save  $3  billion  by  carryins  out  the 
four  tests  Instead  of  holding  to  the  current 
schedule  of  tests  that  seem  to  be  clearly 
pennitted  in  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Unloa. 

A  TWO-TXAS  DIPRBXRCK 

The  report,  which  was  not  nuule  public, 
also  arcues  that  Information  derived  from 
the  new  tests  would  rive  policy  makers  more 
eonfldenoe  In  malting  decisions  about 
whether  to  build  anti-missile  defenses.  The 
report  says  the  tests  wmild  cut  by  two  years 
the  time  needed  to  develop  President  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  known  as 
"Star  Wars."  ofHcials  said. 

The  Pentagon  study  urges  that  the  Ad- 
ministration adopt  a  plan  to  accelerate  Star 
Wars  deployment.  One  official  who  sup- 
ports the  defense  Initiative  said  the  tests 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  begin  de- 
ploying Star  Wars  in  1995  or  1996. 

The  President  requested  the  Defense  De- 
partment report  on  new  tests  that  coulJ  be 
carried  out,  and  new  legal  studies  by  the 
State  Department,  In  February  to  help  him 
decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
stop  observlnc  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  treaty  and  formally  adopt  a 
new  iHoader  view.  The  broader  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  would  permit  expansion 
of  Star  Wars  to  Include  new  space-based 
tesU. 

Mr.  Weinberger  and  other  civilian  Penta- 
gon officials  have  been  critical  of  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  ABM  treaty.  The 
Pentagon  report  was  expected  to  argue  that 
there  are  benefits  in  abandoning  the  tradi- 
tional Interpretation. 

Some  Administration  specialists  disputed 
the  Pentagon  report  and  said  its  conclusions 
were  not  strongly  supported  by  the  analysis. 
They  asserted  that  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation provided  sufficient  leeway  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Star  Wars.  They  also  ques- 
tioned wtiether  some  of  the  new  tests  pro- 
posed by  the  Pentagon  would  be  allowed 
evoi  under  the  broada"  Interpretation, 
roua  nsTs  pboposkd 

The  Pentagon  study  Identifies  four  new 
tests,  according  to  officials  who  tiave  re- 
viewed the  study. 

One  of  these  is  called  THOR.  which 
stands  for  Tiered  Hierarchy  Overlayed  Re- 
search. THOR  would  be  a  series  of  experi- 
ments testing  the  United  States'  capability 
to  intercept  missiles  and  dimuny  warheads 
during  the  main  stages  of  flight.  Intercep- 
tions would  be  carried  out  using  rockets 
that  destroy  their  targets  with  the  force  of 


impact,  rather  ttuui  In  an  explosion.  One 
Administration  official,  who  supports  the 
"Star  Wars"  program,  said  tliat  tlie  first  of 
the  experiments  could  take  place  as  soon  as 
next  year. 

In  the  second  test  proposed  in  the  report, 
a  submarine  would  fire  a  target  mlssfle  car- 
rying dimmiy  warheads  and  possibly  decoys. 
This  experiment  would  test  the  use  of 
space-baaed  sensors  and  Interceptor  rockets. 
An  official  said  that  such  a  test  could  take 
place  In  1989. 

A  third  test  is  the  Laser  Integrated  Space 
Experiment.  In  It,  a  space-based  chemical 
laser  would  be  tested  in  1990.  an  official 
said. 

In  the  fourth  test,  the  sensor  Integrated 
discrimination  experiment,  a  rocket  would 
be  fired  from  Vanderberg  Air  Force  Base  In 
California.  A  variety  of  space-based  and 
other  sensors  would  study  whether  war- 
heads carried  by  this  missile  could  be  distin- 
guished from  decoys.  Such  a  test  could  take 
place  In  1990. 

TaZATT  WTTHDBAWAL  POSSIBLK 

Administration  officials  said  the  Pentagon 
report  suggested  that  if  the  United  States 
does  not  adopt  the  broad  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  treaty  it  would  ultimately  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  to 
conducts  its  testing  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

"The  basic  message  Is  that  you  have  two 
choices:  move  to  the  broad  Interpretation 
now  or  withdraw  from  the  treaty  later,"  an 
official  said. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  understand  that  Weinberger 
has  never  particularly  liked  the  ABM 
Treaty.  On  April  8,  1984,  for  example, 
he  said  on  ABC  television  "I've  never 
been  a  proponent  of  the  ABM 
Treaty."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  in 
so  much  of  a  hurry  to  test  in  violation 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  that 
he  is  launching  a  program  before  the 
program  managers  are  ready. 

Just  a  few  weelu  ago,  on  April  1, 
1987,  the  Defense  I>epartment  official 
responsible  for  ensuring  compliance  of 
DOD  programs  with  the  treaty,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
Richard  Godwin,  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces 
and  Nuclear  Deterrence  that  "all  of 
the  experiments  now  planned  conform 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  or  the  re- 
strictive interpretation."  He  indicated 
that  he  had  Just  started  the  process  of 
determining  what  tests  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  broad  interpretation. 
Godwin  told  us  that  he  could  not 
make  the  assessment  until  after  a 
policy  decision  was  made  defining  the 
term  "other  physical  principles."  At 
the  same  hearing,  when  asked  how  he 
could  reach  a  Judgment  as  to  what 
tests  would  be  permitted  under  the 
broad  interpretation  that  were  not 
permitted  under  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation in  the  absence  of  such  policy 
guidance.  General  Abrahamson  admit- 
ted that  is  "a  fundamental  problem." 
Well  that  guidance,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  forthcoming  since  that 
hearing  in  early  April  and  yet  we  have 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  already 
reaching  conclusions  that  his  program 
managers  could  not  reach  as  of  a  few 


weeks  ago.  What  he  is  sajring  is: 
Forget  the  policy  guidance,  we  Just 
can't  wait,  we're  so  hot  to  undermine 
this  treaty. 

Just  last  year.  General  Abrahamson 
said  he  could  readily  proceed  to  do 
SDI  research  under  the  traditional 
narrow  interpretation.  He  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 
"The  entire  test  structure  has  been 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  treaty." 

Now  we  are  told  that  unless  the 
treaty  is  reinterpreted  it  will  cost  us 
billions  of  dollars.  It  is  obvious  we  are 
seeing  an  effort  to  get  Congress  to 
throw  in  the  towel  and  say  to  the  ad- 
ministration: It's  all  your  decision,  we 
abdicate  our  responsibility. 

Now,  I  am  confident  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  abdicate  that  responsibility.  This 
bill  langiiage  preserves  it.  It  does  not 
exercise  it.  It  does  not  decide  which  in- 
terpretation is  the  correct  one.  It  pre- 
serves the  obligation  in  writing  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  and  to 
set  limitations  on  those  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

The  Constitution  is  the  problem 
which  the  opponents  of  this  language 
have  because  it  is  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility—the sacred  responsibility,  be- 
cause we  all  took  an  oath— to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  fimds  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States.  We  understand  that 
we  simply  cannot  abdicate  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  we  simply  write  a 
check  to  the  SDI  Program  for  $3  or  $4 
billion  or  whatever  the  final  figure  is 
without  preserving  a  role  on  how  that 
money  is  spent,  then  we  will  become  a 
party- we,  the  Congress— to  a  possible 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
the  ABM  Treaty  became  when  it  was 
ratified  pursuant  to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  before 
that  there  were  a  number  of  impor- 
tant things  which  this  bill  did. 

I  ask  the  Chair  about  how  much 
time  I  have  left  so  I  will  Icnow  how  to 
outline  these  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoNRAo).  Seven  minutes  and  18  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated. I  am  disappointed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  some  opponents  of  this  bill  lan- 
guage to  block  the  entire  defense  au- 
thorization bill  from  being  debated  lie- 
cause  of  this  language.  I  indicated  that 
this  bill  provides  the  solution  to  many 
serious  deficiencies  which  exist  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  Joined  me  on  the  Conventional 
Forces  Subcommittee,  for  instance,  to 
reject  the  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  prematurely  terminat- 


ed the  major  component  of  Vm  Army's 
modernization  program. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  testi- 
fied that  only  a  third  of  the  Army  has 
been  modernized,  yet  the  budget  pro- 
poses termination  of  the  most  impor- 
tant weapons  that  make  up  that  mod- 
ernization program. 

This  modernization  program  is  all 
the  more  important  in  light  of  recent 
proposals  to  remove  short-  and 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  from 
Europe.  And  while  we  should  welcome 
that  program  that  INF  proposes,  it 
does  increase  the  requirement  to  ad- 
dress conventional  imbalances.  Our 
bill,  which  is  jeopardized  by  this  fUi- 
buster,  makes  a  major  step  in  address- 
ing some  of  those  conventional  imbal- 
ances by  keeping  the  Army's  modern- 
ization program  on  track. 

Yet  this  key  initiative  is  being 
threatened  by  this  filibuster. 

Another  example  of  deficiencies  con- 
cerns Navy  aircraft,  and  especially  the 
modification  accoimts.  The  Navy's 
budget  request  seriously  imderfunds 
several  key  programs. 

For  example,  the  most  important 
aircraft  in  a  battlegroup  is  the  E-2 
early  warning  aircraft.  It  is  the  air- 
borne eyes  and  ears  for  the  fleet.  Last 
year  the  Navy  found  wing  cracks  in 
the  E-2.  The  problem  is  so  serious  that 
a  fourth  of  the  fleet  is  currently 
grounded. 

Incredibly,  there  is  not  a  penny  in 
the  budget  request  to  start  a  rewing- 
ing  program  for  the  E-2.  Our  bill 
starts  that  rewinglng  program. 

Another  example  is  the  A-6  rewing- 
lng modification  program.  Right  now  a 
third  of  the  A-6  medium  attack  air- 
craft are  grounded  or  are  on  restricted 
flight  status  because  of  wing  cracks. 
Last  January  the  wings  literally  fell 
off  an  A-6  whUe  in  flight,  kiUing  the 
pilot  and  navigator.  The  Navy  negoti- 
ated a  multiyear  contract  to  install 
new  wings.  But  the  budget  as  submit- 
ted underfunded  this  account  so  se- 
verely that  it  would  terminate  the 
multiyear  contract. 

Our  bill  corrects  this  critical  over- 
sight and  provides  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  forward  the  A-6  rewinging  pro- 
gram at  the  maximum  rate  specified  in 
the  contract. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 
Last  year  the  Congress  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  to  buy  12  EA-6B  Jammer 
aircraft  for  the  Navy,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $37  million.  This  year  the  Navy 
cut  back  the  production  rate  from  12 
to  6  aircraft,  and  the  unit  cost  in- 
creased from  $37  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  62-percent  increase  in 
cost  because  of  the  stretchout.  Our 
conunittee  decided  to  wAA  an  addition- 
al six  aircraft.  The  extra  six  aircraft 
cost  an  average  of  $25  millon  each.  By 
correcting  this  stretchout  we  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

And  all  of  this  is  being  threatened 
by  the  filibuster.  These  actions  illus- 


trate the  way  our  bill  addresses  serious 
conventional  deficiencies  in  our  de- 
fense program.  We  did  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems,  but  we  made  several  im- 
portant first  steps. 

And  this  filibuster  places  all  of  this 
in  jeopardy.  I  do  not  know  of  an  in- 
stance when  fear  of  debating  a  single 
issue  has  led  the  minority  to  deny  the 
entire  Senate  the  right  to  consider  a 
very  constructive  defense  bill. 

Our  colleagues  are  not  protecting 
anything  by  this  action  because  the 
provision  that  they  dislike  will  contin- 
ue to  be  raised.  This  issue  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  raised  until  the  issue  is 
fairly  debated  and  resolved.  Rather, 
what  they  are  denying  is  the  much 
larger  number  of  critical  reforms  and 
corrective  actions  that  we  have  incor- 
porated in  this  bill.  I  know  that  they 
wll  say  they  are  not  against  the  bill. 
Rather,  they  support  it  except  for  this 
one  provision. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of 
items  in  the  bill  that  I  personally 
object  to.  Frankly,  I  felt  very  deeply 
about  some  of  these  items,  including 
some  of  the  nuclear  items  where  I  felt 
we  were  putting  too  much  emphasis 
on  more  and  more  redundant  nuclear 
systems  at  the  expense  of  our  conven- 
tional capability  and  readiness.  I  tried 
to  do  something  about  that  in  commit- 
tee markup.  On  some  issues  I  won,  and 
on  some  issues  I  lost.  That  is  the  legis- 
lative process.  But  to  deny  the  Senate 
the  right  to  debate  and  consider  the 
provision  Just  because  we  object  to  one 
or  more  of  those  provisions  is  a  very 
different  kettle  of  fish. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  it  has  been 
said  here  that  parts  of  the  negotiating 
record  are  being  made  available  today; 
other  parts  of  the  negotiating  record 
may  be  available  and  may  be  declassi- 
fied by  the  State  Department  at  some 
later  date. 

I  am  glad  that  is  going  to  happen.  I 
think  the  entire  negotiating  record  is 
going  to  have  to  l>e  declassified  here  if 
parts  of  it  are  going  to  be,  and  that  is 
going  to  lead  to  all  kinds  of  problems 
for  future  negotiations  for  reasons 
which  Senator  Nunm  has  stated. 

But  one  final  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  hope  that  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  un- 
derstand. 

Our  negotiators,  who  represented 
this  country  in  good  faith— represent- 
ed a  Republican  administration  as  it 
happens,  but  it  could  have  been  a 
Democratic  administration  as  well- 
are  now  being  accused  of  misrepre- 
senting what  they  achieved,  or  of 
being  incompetent.  Fifteen  years  later 
serious  allegations  are  being  made  as 
to  what  those  negotiators  said  then, 
and  have  consistently  said  about  those 
negotiations. 

I  have  asked  Judge  Sofaer  to  invite 
those  negotiators  to  review  the  negoti- 
ating record.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
defend  themselves.  Challenge  them  as 


to  how  they  reached  the  conclusions 
that  they  did.  Do  not  just  say  15  years 
later  that  these  neogitators  did  not 
achieve  what  they  thought  they  did. 
and  that  they  misrepresented  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  in  the  15  years 
since  what  they  accomplished.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  defend  themselves. 
Invite  than  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  spoken  for  his  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
Judge  Sofaer  in  my  office  whether  he 
would  do  that.  He  finally  said  he 
would.  I  do  not  think  he  has.  I  do  not 
Imow  that  for  stu-e.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  has,  because  as  recently  as  today 
when  I  talked  to  one  of  the  negotia- 
tors, he  had  not  yet  been  invited.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  should  be 
united  in  this.  When  we  send  negotia- 
tors out  there  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment, we  ought  to  stand  behind  them 
at  least  to  the  extent  that,  when  we 
challenge  their  conclusions  15  years 
later,  we  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  questions,  to  see  the 
record,  to  walk  through  it,  and  to  ex- 
plain how  they  reached  the  conclu- 
sions they  did.  I  think  we  owe  them  a 
lot  more.  I  think  we  owe  the  people 
who  negotiate  for  this  country  a  lot. 
But  the  least  we  owe  them  is  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  has  yet  been  done.  The 
strategic  subcommittee  has  indicated 
it  would  ask  Judge  Sofaer  to  do  this.  I 
have  asked  Judge  Sofaer  to  do  this, 
and  he  agreed  to  in  my  office.  I  would 
hope,  as  much  as  we  disagree  here  on 
this  language,  that  we  would  be  united 
in  urging  this  administration  to  bring 
in  these  negotiators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  spoken  for  his  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LEVm.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  order  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  now  be  recognized.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  I  might  direct  a 
statement  to  the  Senator  in  the  form 
of  a  question  so  that  we  can  stay 
within  the  imanimous  consent  request. 
I  would  first  say,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  in 
helping  to  frame  this  debate  today. 
And  I  commend  him  although  I  dis- 
agree in  some  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  encourage 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  come 
forward  this  afternoon  such  as  we  can 
put  together  a  composite  record  and 
frame   for  others   to   follow   on   the 
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nature  of  this  debate.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  others  would  come,  and  seek 
feoocnition  this  afternoon.  This  Sena- 
tor to  the  extent  I  can  will  certainly 
convenience  other  Members  here  to 
state  their  point. 

Idr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
If  my  friend  from  Virginia  would  yield 
for  30  additional  seconds  so  I  can  read 
into  the  record  that  portion  of  the 
ratification  proceeding  that  I  did  not 
have  at  hand  before.  It  would  talce  me 
30  seconds  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  BCr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
be  allowed  to  read  that  into  the 
record,  and  that  I  also  be  allowed  to  be 
recognised  for  the  full  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  portion  of  the  rati- 
fication proceeding  was  the  following. 

General  Palmer  representing  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  said: 

We  can  look  at  futuristic  systems  as  long 
as  they  are  fixed  and  land-based. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  understand. 

General  Palmbl  The  chiefs  were  aware  of 
that  and  had  agreed  to  do  that  and  that  was 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  final  agreement. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  the  authors  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Vxnm  and  Sena- 
tor Levim,  are  two  people  I  have  a 
deep  respect  and  appreciation  for,  for 
their  hard  woiii.  candor,  and  endur- 
ance in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  worked  with  them 
over  the  course  of  the  years  and  have 
come  to  appreciate  their  understand- 
ings, insights,  and  capabilities. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  point  out  where  we  are  right  now, 
how  we  are  going  to  proceed,  and  to 
get  into  some  of  the  significant  issues 
in  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  vote  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill  was  almost 
along  party  lines.  Democrats  voting  in 
favor  and  the  Republicans,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  voting  against  it. 
That  is  the  first  time  in  the  almost  7 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
that  I  have  seen  that  committee, 
which  operates  in  a  very  bipartisan 
manner,  be  so  divided  on  a  f  imdamen- 
tal  issue. 

I  think  that  division  in  the  commit- 
tee was  pretty  well  reflected  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  when  we  got  into  a 
very  protracted  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, with  a  number  of  votes  on  proce- 
dures. Those  on  this  side  felt  that  the 
majority,  in  this  particular  case,  was 
trying  to  run  roughshod  over  minority 
rights.  Now  we  are  debating  this  bill 
on  a  motion  to  proceed,   on  which 


there  will  be  extended  debate,  which  is 
the  right  of  the  minority. 

I  think  this  is  unfortunate  because 
at  times  I  am  sure  that  tempers  will 
get  short,  emotions  will  run  high,  and 
that  we  will  have  a  rather  spirited  and 
contentious  debate  on  this  issue,  and  it 
is  probably  not  going  to  end  this  week 
or  next  week,  but  it  is  probably  going 
to  run  all  summer,  probably  into  this 
fall  because  there  is  a  very  earnest 
desire  on  this  side  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  breathing  room  on  negotiat- 
ing arms  control. 

I  think  on  these  prickly  arms  control 
issues,  it's  going  to  be  a  very  long  and 
hot  summer  for  the  Senate. 

Because  this  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves now,  it  is  important  that  we  ad- 
dress the  issues  that  are  confronted  in 
this  piece  of  legislation,  in  the  Nunn- 
Levin  amendment. 

I  believe  I  can  accurately  describe 
the  emotional  concerns  each  side  has 
with  this  amendment. 

The  concern  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  is  that  the  Senate  in 
1972  heard  some  statements  that  gave 
some  support  to  the  so-called  narrow 
interpretation;  that  not  the  negotia- 
tors, but  some  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  came  forward  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  couple  of  Senators,  two  at 
the  most,  answered  their  questions  in 
such  a  way  that  would  lead  one  to  per- 
haps conclude  that  there  was,  in  fact, 
a  narrow  interpretation  in  testing  and 
development  of  futuristic  systems  and 
restricting  these  activities  to  fixed 
land-based  systems. 

So  the  emotional  concern  of  the  pro- 
ponents focuses  on  the  Senate  ratifica- 
tion hearing  record. 

There  are  some,  like  myself,  who  dis- 
pute that  these  hearing  statements 
are  all  that  conclusive.  I  do  not  think 
they  prove  as  much  as  the  proponents 
would  argue. 

The  other  emotional  concern,  I 
think,  of  the  proponents  is  subsequent 
practice.  They  have  cited  that  the 
Nixon  administration,  the  Ford  admin- 
istration, and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion all  complied  with  the  so-called 
narrow  Interpretation,  and,  that  there- 
fore, this  administration  is  the  one 
that  Is  changing  course. 

I  think  they  are  saying  that  they  do 
not  want  to  change  course  and.  that 
therefore,  they  are  willing  to  go  into 
what  I  think  are  untested  waters  to 
force  their  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
that  was  passed  in  1972. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
also  have  very  strong  concerns  as  well. 
They  are  opposed  very  strongly  and 
strenuously  to  this  legislation  because 
of  its  impact  on  the  executive  branch 
and  on  the  executive  branch  in  its  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  felt  very,  very  deeply.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  issue  that  is  before  us, 
that  this  amendment  if  passed,  if  it  be- 
comes law,   would,   in  fact,   be   very 


harmful  and  detrimental  to  our  nego- 
tiators. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  propo- 
nents will  stand  up  and  say  this 
amendment  is  going  to  help  our  nego- 
tiations. I  think  at  best  they  could  say 
is  that  perhaps  it  will  not  have  that 
much  impact.  But  I  can  tell  you  those 
in  the  administration  and  those  who 
have  to  sit  down  and  go  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  the  Soviet  Union  day  in  and 
day  out  feel  very  strongly  about  this 
and  feel  that  this  would  be  an  impedi- 
ment and  would  be  harmful  to  our  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  other  reason  I  and  other  oppo- 
nents will  go  to  such  lengths  to  extend 
debate  on  this  defense  bill,  and  even  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  vote  against  a  de- 
fense bill  is  that  this  legislation  would 
allow  51  percent  of  one  House  and, 
perhaps  not  even  the  Senate,  to  rein- 
terpret a  ratified  treaty  even  though 
the  authority  to  interpret  and  imple- 
ment a  ratified  treaty  clearly  resides 
in  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  that  we  are,  in  fact,  tread- 
ing on  constitutional  waters  that  we 
have  never  explored  before.  I  am  sure 
that  constitutional  lawyers,  esteemed 
constitutional  lawyers,  will  disagree, 
perhaps,  on  whether  this  amendment 
in  fact  is  an  infringement  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive 
branch's  executive  power  to  interpret 
and  execute  treaties. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
clearly  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can,  by  line  item,  say  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  money  for  this  or  that 
particular  program. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  that. 
This  amendment  is  predicated  and 
based  upon  a  single  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  how  that  treaty 
is  going  to  be  implemented.  It  assiunes 
that  Congress  can  block  the  Executive 
from  implementing  any  other  inter- 
pretation with  no  more  than  a  51-per- 
cent vote  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

I  would  think  from  an  institutional 
point  of  view  that  some  Senators 
might  think  once  or  twice  or  maybe 
even  three  times  before  they  casually 
support  and  vote  for  this  kind  of 
amendment,  because  what  we  will  be 
doing  will  be  inviting,  in  future  de- 
bates upon  treaties  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  treaties,  or  perhaps  even 
the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  somehow  an 
equal  partner  in  such  business.  I  think 
the  Constitution  clearly  vests  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  constitutional  au- 
thority with  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is 
something  that  many  of  us  feel  very 
strongly  about. 

Also,  the  opponents  of  the  Nunn- 
Levin  amendment  feel  very  strongly 
about  going  back  and  looking  at  that 
negotiating  record,  because  they  he- 
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lieve  it  is  quite  clear  that  although  the 
United  States  position  in  negotiating 
was  to  try  to  get  the  so-called  narrow 
interpretation  we  failed  to  get  it  be- 
cause the  Soviets  rejected  that  narrow 
interpretation.  That  Is  why  Agreed 
Statement  D  was  put  into  the  treaty, 
as  a  compromise.  The  Soviets  did  not 
want  anything.  The  United  States 
wanted  the  narrow  interpetation  and 
we  come  with  Agreed  Statement  D 
that  allows  testing  and  development 
but  does  not  allow  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic missile  defenses  based  on  other 
physical  principles. 

These  are  the  general  concerns  and 
over  these  next  few  days  we  will  be 
getting  down  to  many  of  the  particu- 
lars and  do  so  at  length  of  course, 
many  wiU  be  standing  up  in  these  next 
days  saying,  "Gee,  let's  get  on  with  the 
defense  bill,  we  are  paying  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and 
Marines."  They  may  even  mention 
Grissom  Air  Force  Base  in  Indiana  or 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  or  a  few 
other  things  that  might  be  of  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  do  not  know  but  they  could  be 
brought  up.  Why  would  I  be  interested 
in  stopping  something  that  is  going  to 
be  going  back  home?  I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  stopping  things  going  back  home 
but  there  is  a  very,  very  fundamental 
disagreement  on  how  this  defense  bill 
ought  to  be  going  forward. 

Let  us  look  at  our  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. Many  of  us  ask,  particularly 
at  this  particular  time,  why  do  we 
want  to  say  to  our  negotiators,  who 
are  currently  negotiating  over  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  what 
the  Congress  thinks  it  is  in  binding 
law.  Many  of  us  feel  at  this  particular 
time  that  this  is  not  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  our  negotiators;  it  is 
basically  sticking  a  knife  in  their  back. 
They  are  over  there  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  negotiations,  in  the 
space  and  defense  area,  dealing  with 
what,  in  fact,  the  ABM  Treaty  inter- 
pretation is  going  to  be  now  and  what 
the  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  going  to  be  in  the  future. 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  percep- 
tion perhaps  inside  the  beltway  and 
even  outside  the  beltway  that  this 
President  and  the  executive  branch 
has  been  weakened  over  the  course  of 
the  last  several  months,  with  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Iran  and  Contra  af- 
fairs. We  have  a  special  prosecutor,  we 
have  a  special  committee  investigation 
ongoing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
executive  branch  has  not  been 
strengthened.  How  much  it  has  been 
weakened,  we  will  have  to  wait  to  see, 
but  I  think  it  is  clearly  the  perception 
certainly  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
the  executive  branch  has  been  weak- 
ened. At  a  time  when  the  executive 
branch  has  been  weakened,  I  think  it 
is  natural  that  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  in  this  case  the  Con- 
gress, might  in  fact  want  to  try  to 


change  a  careful  balance  of  power  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  instituted  and 
be  able  to  usurp  some  of  that  power 
from  the  executive  branch. 

I  think  it  is  probably  far  more 
tempting  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
or  to  see  an  erosion  of  his  latitude  and 
flexibility  as  the  President  negotiates 
with  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  is 
weaker  rather  than  when  he  is  strong- 
er. But  I  can  tell  you  that  if,  in  fact, 
these  types  of  amendments  persist— 
and  we  Just  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
state  very  forthrightly— and  I  think  he 
is  right— this  issue  is  not  going  to  be 
concluded  in  May.  It  is  going  to  be  on 
bills  in  June  and  July  and  Augiist  and 
September  and  October  and  Novem- 
ber, probably  E>ecember.  We  may  be 
here  Christmas  debating  that.  We  may 
not. 

But  clearly,  if  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  continue  these  negotiations 
with  the  Congress  on  what  he  can  and 
cannot  do  in  Geneva,  at  some  point  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  sort  of 
resolution.  It  probably  is  not  out  of 
the  question  that  the  President  may 
have  to  consider  bringing  home  our 
negotiators  to  sit  down  with  those  in 
Congress  who  would  like  to  l>e  the  ne- 
gotiators and  perhaps  would  like  to  be 
President  and  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  because  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  continue  to  proceed.  But  I 
think  as  we  look  at  this  issue  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  negotiations  and 
our  negotiators  suffer. 

The  question  of  congressional  en- 
croachment upon  an  executive  respon- 
sibility goes  to  the  interpretation  and 
the  implementation  of  a  treaty.  The 
way  this  amendment  is  crafted,  what 
we,  in  fact,  are  doing  is  basically 
having  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  saying  here  is  what  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  change  that,  your 
funding  is  going  to  be  subject  to  a 
denial  by  a  one-House  veto.  Either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  on  a  vote  could 
deny  the  President  the  right  to  inter- 
pret and  to  move  on  that  treaty. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  if  it  wants  to  take 
its  line  and  say,  "No  funds  are  going  to 
be  spent  for  a  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested,"  so  be  it. 
That  is  the  normal  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  by 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
our  allies  saying,  "What  we  need  is 
consultation.  We  need  to  have  consul- 
tation before  we  decide  to  move  from 
what  has  been  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion to  a  broad  interpretation."  And 
the  administration,  to  its  credit,  said, 
"OK,  we  will  have  consultation.  We 
will  have  elaborate  consultation.  We 
will  be  willing  to  sit  down  with  you 
and  go  through  this  item  by  item  if,  in 


fact,  we  decide  to  move  to  a  broad,  or 
the  legally  correct  interpretation.  We 
will  consult  with  you." 

And  now  all  of  a  sudden  this  amend- 
ment is  saying,  "We  don't  need  any 
consultation.  Our  minds  are  made  up. 
We  know  what  that  interpretation  is. 
Forget  about  consultation." 

So  on  the  one  hand  people  are 
saying,  "Let  us  coiistilt  with  the  ad- 
ministration." The  administration 
says,  "Fine,  we  wlU  in  fact  consult." 
And  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  do  a  180- 
degree  turn  and  say,  "No,  we  don't 
need  to  consult.  We  are  Just  going  to 
unilaterally  interpret  what  the  treaty 
is  going  to  be." 

WeU,  that  is  fine.  If  that  is  the  way 
you  want  to  proceed,  let  us  not  hear 
any  more  cries  of  consultation.  Let  us 
not  hear,  "Let's  get  together,  we  have 
to  consult  on  this."  And  if,  in  fact,  we 
are  going  to  make  a  decision  to  move 
from  that  narrow  interpretation  of 
what  we  think  is  the  legally  correct  in- 
terpretation, we  will  have  extensive 
consultations. 

But  unfortunately,  the  way  it  stands 
now,  the  Senate— in  fact,  if  there  are 
51  votes  for  this  amendment,  there  is 
no  use  to  consult.  I  think  that  in  and 
of  itself  is  a  breach  of  faith.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  it  both  ways,  Mr. 
President.  So  I  hope  we  do  not  hear 
any  more  cries  for  consultation  when 
the  Congress  has  apparently  decided 
that  they  do  not  need  any  more  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  at  this 
issue,  underneath  it,  deep  down,  the 
question  is  how  are  we  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. Now,  there  are  some  in  this  body 
who  I  am  sure  are  opposed  to  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  I  am  not.  I  am 
very  much  in  support  of  it.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  sometime,  someday,  despite 
what  this  Congress  may  or  may  not  do 
this  year,  we  will  see  the  deployment 
of  a  strategic  defense  system  in  the 
world.  In  the  future,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  you  will  see  a  reduction  of  offen- 
sive forces,  a  reduction  of  strategic  of- 
fensive force,  and  a  rather  significant 
basis  put  forth  in  our  START  proposal 
and  the  beginning  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  strategic  defenses.  Strategic  de- 
fenses coupled  with  offensive  reduc- 
tions, I  think,  are  what  we  will  see  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if,  in  fact.  Congress  is 
going  to  imilaterally  interpret  the 
treaty  and  say  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  narrow  interpretation  in- 
stead of  the  legally  correct  interpreta- 
tion, I  can  guarantee  that  you  are 
forcing  a  decision  upon  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  want  to  make  certain  that  at 
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the  expiration  of  that  time.  I  continue 
to  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRBSroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  the  or- 
deiiy  process  in  going  forward  with 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  is  to 
have  research,  to  have  testing,  to  have 
development,  and  then  you  are  going 
to  deploy.  At  what  time  are  we  going 
to  have  deployment?  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  think  It  is  going  to  be 
earlier  rather  than  later.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  thinks  he  can  have  it 
as  early  as  1994. 

However,  if  we  insist  upon  a  narrow 
IntetpreUtion.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
President,  whether  it  is  this  President 
or  the  next  President,  will  have  to 
make  a  very  fundamental  decision  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
much  earlier  than  if  we  had  the  legal- 
ly correct  interpretation. 

I  am  not  so  sxire  that  some  of  those 
who  support  the  Nunn-Levin  amend- 
ment really  want  the  President  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  withdrawing 
from  that  treaty.  Some  attach  a  lot  of 
importance  to  the  treaty.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  treaty  has  served  a  useful 
purpose,  and  that  useful  purpose  has 
simply  been  overtaken  by  technology. 
But  that  is  the  natural  evolution  of 
proceeding  with  this  strategic  defense 
initiaUve. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  days, 
we  will  be  outlining  particulars  of 
what  the  negotiating  record  did  and 
did  not  say.  what  the  ratification 
record  did  or  did  not  say.  I  think  we 
will  have  a  very  spirited  debate.  It  will 
be  a  very  lengthy  debate.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  This  issue  is  impor- 
tant to  many  of  us,  important  enough 
that  we  will  take  time  and  spend  our 
energies  to  make  siire  that  a  defense 
authorization  bill  does  not  reach  the 
President's  desk  with  these  types  of 
amendments,  which  we  think  are  inju- 
rious to  national  security  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  we  are  Joined  on  the  floor  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DncoHl.  I  think  it  would 
be  our  mutual  hope  that  many  of  our 
colleagues,  possibly  members  of  our 
committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
could  join  in  this  very  important 
debate,  even  though  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  debate  on  opposing  the  bringing 
up  of  the  bill. 

However,  we  have  been  Joined  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 
and  therefore.  I  again  propound  a 
unanimous  consent  request,  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  granted 

20  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 

I  would  continue,  as  before,  to  retain 

the  floor.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection? 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  had 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Member.  I  may  want  more  than  20 
minutes.  I  am  the  only  Senator  on  the 
floor  seeking  recognition.  I  would  like 
not  to  be  bound  by  that  time.  Say.  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  anxious  that  we  be  equitable 
about  the  time  allocation  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request,  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  stipulated  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  we  will  as- 
certain what  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak  and  how  much  additional  time 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  might 
desire,  and  see  if  we  can  arrange  an  eq- 
uitable solution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Rather  than  take  10 
minutes  in  this  dialog,  I  would  agree 
to  proceed  for  a  few  minutes  more,  if 
that  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest I  have  just  propounded.  I  think 
we  have  reached  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  Is  satisfactory 
to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  motion  to  proceed  because 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  not  yet 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill.  There  are  material  ques- 
tions outstanding  that  we  need  an- 
swers to  before  we  can  proceed  to  this 
issue. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
referred  to  his  committee  as  having 
the  dominant  role.  That  may  be  so  in 
a  sense,  since  we  are  today  considering 
the  authorization  bill  reported  by  the 
committee.  But  there  are  other  com- 
mittees having  a  very  significant  inter- 
est in  this  amendment,  and  one  of 
those  committees  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and  the 
Constitutional  Law  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  member.  There 
have  been  a  series  of  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  sitting 
jointly,  which  are  not  yet  concluded. 
We  are  in  midstream.  Another  hearing 
is  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  May  19. 
Doubtless,  additional  hearings  will 
follow. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  subject, 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  consider  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  which  has  as 

an  integral  part  this  issue  raised  by 

the  Levin-Nunn  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  ABM  testing  in  outer  space. 
Earlier  today,  this  body  saw  a  rather 

unusual  proceeding.  I  have  seen  none 


like  it  In  the  6  years  plus  that  I  have 
been  here.  But  I  submit  that  it  was  an 
important  proceeding,  because  the 
issue  that  is  paramount  is  whether  we 
should  proceed  at  this  time,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  body  will  decide  that 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  proceed. 

That  sequence  this  morning.  I  think, 
was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  old 
adage  that  there  are  two  things  you  do 
not  want  to  see  made— sausage  and 
lefl^tion.  I  think  that,  especiaUy 
with  televised  Senate  debates,  that 
was  a  proceeding  not  to  be  observed, 
from  many  reasons.  But  it  was  pressed 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  because  there 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
whether  we  should  proceed  or  not,  is 
the  critical  issue  at  this  time  and 
should  be  decided  first. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  there 
hearings  in  progress  on  this  issue 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
also,  there  are  Senators  who  have  par- 
ticipated as  principals  in  this  debate 
who  have  not  yet  filed  papers  that 
document  their  positions.  I  refer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who,  about  2  months 
ago,  made  a  presentation  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  three  parts:  the  ratifi- 
cation record:  the  negotiating  record; 
the  subsequent  practices  of  the  par- 
ties. 

As  to  the  negotiating  record.  Sena- 
tor Nxnw  said  that  he  would  file  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  analysis,  but  that 
statement  has  not  yet  been  filed.  I 
have  asked  Senator  NtTifN  about  that 
mptter  repeatedly  over  the  course  of 
the  past  2  months  and  again  on  the 
floor  today.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
complete  that  work  because  of  the 
press  of  other  business,  and  I  think  in 
part  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
issue  on  the  negotiating  record. 

Senator  Ntmw  advised  that  he  would 
have  it  filed  by  Friday  of  this  week,  or 
Monday  at  the  latest.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  Senator  Nuhm's  detailed  analysis, 
because  the  negotiating  record,  which 
is  available  in  S-407— a  secret  room 
where  deliberations  cannot  be  over- 
heard—is a  long  record.  This  Senator 
has  taken  some  time  to  study  that 
record.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  study  it 
indetaU. 

Senator  Ntnm  has  not  yet  filed  his 
paper  on  the  negotiating  record.  I  be- 
lieve that  ought  to  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators before  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  issues  comprehended  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

There  is  also  a  volimiinous  analysis 
which  has  Just  been  made  available 
today  by  Judge  Sofaer  with  the  re- 
lease time  of  2  p.m.  It  is  a  docimient  of 
several  himdred  pages  analyzing  the 
treaty  and  the  negotiating  record  and 
also  analyzing  the  ratification  record. 


There  has  not  been  time  to  evaluate 
that  document. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  additional  informa- 
tion which  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  on  subsequent  prac- 
tices of  the  parties.  Senator  Numi. 
who  as  of  this  moment  has  filed  the 
most  detailed  analysis  of  this  issue, 
has  stated  in  his  second  paper,  which 
was  very  short,  that  the  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties  could  not  be 
ascertained  reliably  because  so  may  of 
the  records  have  not  yet  been  made 
available. 

What  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
debate  today  about  the  declarations  of 
the  parties  since  1972  are  very  brief, 
very  cursory  statements  in  agency  re- 
ports concerning  their  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  the  real  docu- 
ments which  bear  on  subsequent  prac- 
tices of  the  parties  involve  the  interac- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  those  records 
are  not  yet  available. 

This  Senator,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors, has  been  pressing  the  administra- 
tion to  make  those  records  available. 

I  would  say  candidly  that  I  personal- 
ly am  not  satisfied  with  the  speed  of 
the  administration  in  making  records 
available.  I  have  had  assurances  that 
very  important  records  on  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties  will  be  made 
available  shortly  in  S-407  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  me,  they  will  shed  con- 
siderable light  on  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

So  for  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  suggest  that  the  Senate 
is  not  ready  at  this  moment  to  consid- 
er the  important  issues  which  have 
been  debated  here  today,  preliminar- 
Uy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Levin,  made  a  ref- 
erence to  the  ratification  record,  and  I 
do  believe  that  there  are  portions  of 
the  ratification  record  which  lean 
toward  the  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

But  I  would  caution  that  no  firm 
conclusion  be  reached  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  have  heard  about  the  ratifica- 
tion record  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  the  ratification 
record  involves  a  relatively  limited 
nimiber  of  Senators.  The  ratification 
record  also  has  some  problems  which 
this  Senator  is  trying  to  analyze  re- 
garding its  integrity.  In  reviewing  the 
ratification  record,  I  find  that  there 
were  some  portions  which  were  not 
transcribed  in  a  verbatim  manner  but 
were  edited  to  incorporate  subsequent 
additions.  I  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President.  This  proceeding  is 
a  good  time  to  focus  on  the  issue  of 
the  integrity  of  records  in  our  hear- 
ings. They  ought  not  to  be  edited;  they 
ought  to  be  transcribed  exactly  as  the 
words  are  spoken. 


Recently.  I  sought  to  obtain  a  record 
of  a  hearing  on  April  26  containing  my 
questioning  of  Mr.  Graybeal.  When  I 
finally  got  the  transcript  2  days  ago.  I 
got  only  the  portion  with  my  ques- 
tions. I  then  made  the  inquiry  about 
the  questions  of  other  Senators  and 
was  told  that  no  one  can  have  access 
to  another  Senator's  questions  until 
that  Senator  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  record. 

If  that  raises  an  inference  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  record.  I  will  say  that  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  all  do  rec- 
ognize that  from  our  presentations  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  are  subject  to 
some  modification,  but.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  only  as  to  grammar— should 
any  Senator  make  any  grammatical 
mistake  or  perhi^M  as  to  syntax  or 
sentence  construction.  But  those  of  us 
who  utilize  that  opportunity  ought 
not  to  make  any  substantive  change. 

But  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
where  we  have  a  hearing  transcript 
there  ought  to  be  no  change  at  all  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  a  Senator  Is 
saying.  But  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
change.  It  is  like  a  court  record.  A 
court  record  is  inviolate  and  has  to 
have  integrity.  Thus,  the  stenographer 
transcribes  it  just  as  said  and  it  is  re- 
produced. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  integrity  of 
the  ratification  record  is  substantially 
impaired,  but  that  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  analyzed  carefully  before 
firm  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  issue 
that  arises  from  the  ratification  record 
is  that  it  is  not  conclusive.  At  most,  it 
represents  what  the  Senate  acted  on 
that  is  very  important  but  it  is  not  de- 
terminative, wiien  a  treaty  is  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  a  text  of  the 
treaty  and  the  intent  of  the  parties 
that  governs.  Where  you  have  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  for  the  United  States, 
and  Soviet  Union  officials  for  the 
U.S.S.R.,  entering  into  a  treaty  after 
negotiation,  that  is  the  paramount 
document.  After  that  treaty  is  signed 
as  the  ABM  Treaty  was.  then  the 
matter  comes  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  today  to  say  one  way 
or  another  whether  it  is  right  because 
my  study  is  not  completed,  that  the 
materials  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  were  different  from  the 
agreement  made  between  the  United 
States,  with  the  executive  branch 
acting  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  an  issue  of  substantial  constitu- 
tional importance  if  the  executive 
branch  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  differs  from  what 
the  Senate  ratified. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  extended 
hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  had  three  professors  who  testified 


on  the  subject.  Senator  Nvmr  also  tes- 
tified, and  this  Senator  and  Senator 
NtnrH  had  an  extended  discussion  as  to 
what  the  import  would  be. 

But  I  think  it  Is  plain  that  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  be  binding  on  the 
United  States,  it  has  to  be  binding  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States. 
with  the  executive  branch  acting,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  on  treaty  A 
and  B  was  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification,  treaty  B 
would  not  be  the  operative  treaty. 

Certainly,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  boimd  by  something  to  which  it 
was  not  a  party,  if  something  different 
was  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
bound,  then  can  the  United  States  of 
America  be  bound?  Probably  not.  But 
that  is  a  question  which  is  going  to 
have  to  be  aiudyzed. 

It  may  turn  on  the  specific  facts  and 
precisely  what  review  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record  will  show. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  material  which 
has  to  be  analyzed  with  considerable 
care  before  this  body  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  decision  on  this  issue. 

Having  been  a  practicing  lawyer  for 
some  31  years  and  having  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  including  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  past  6V4 
years.  I  say  these  matters  are  really  of 
tremendous  importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  is  criti- 
cal to  focus  on  the  context  of  this 
issue  because  of  the  tremendous  prac- 
tical importance  of  what  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today.  The  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  the  Antiballistic 
Missile  Treaty  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  congressional 
action  for  1987  on  defense. 

If  we  are  bound  by  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  to  test  in  outer  space,  so  be  it;  if 
that  is  our  obligation,  then  the  United 
States  ought  to  observe  it. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken 
here  today  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  abrogate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  But  before  we  reach  a 
conclusion  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
ABM  Treaty  not  to  test  in  outer  space, 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  It  may  well 
be  that  those  tests  are  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  a  meaningful  evaluation 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Numt. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Levin,  when  they 
say  that  Congress  has  a  vital  role  on 
how  much  to  spend  and  how  to  spend 
the  money,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  is  unrealis- 
tic. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
worth  pursuing,  but  it  would  be  well 
within  the  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  consider  the  issue  as  to 
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vhat  tests  csn  usefully  be  perfonned. 
Some  have  contended  as  has  been  re- 
ported In  the  media  that  the  stratecic 
defense  initiative  is  impractical.  My 
own  thoui^t  on  the  subject  is  that 
8DI  is  worth  exploring  for  two  funda- 
mental reasons:  One.  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  success,  and  second,  it  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  good  on  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  possible,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  fathom  a  total  defense 
system  for  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
possible.  I  think  bacit  to  1945  and  the 
statement  of  Vanevar  Buch.  the  lead- 
ing scientist  of  his  day.  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  That  it  what  Vanevar 
Buch  said  in  1945.  and  now  we  know 
how  many  ICBM's  there  are. 

In  1965.  20  years  later.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  said  that  the 
United  States  was  so  far  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  ICBM's,  they  could 
never  catch  up  with  us.  We  know  what 
has  happened.  The  Soviet  Union  not 
only  caught  the  United  States,  but  has 
surpassed  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  the  story,  perhaps  ac- 
curate, perhaps  apocryphal,  about  the 
man  in  the  Patent  Office  around  1870 
who  quit  because  there  was  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered. 

Scientific  technology  has  wonderous 
reaches.  If  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
strategic  defense  system  which  works. 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  be  exploring 
that. 

In  cautioning  the  U.S.  Senate  not  to 
rush  to  Judgment  on  this  legal  issue 
today.  I  do  so  as  one  of  the  Senators 
who  did  not  vote  for  maximum  ex- 
penditures for  SDI  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  sure  where  my  vote 
will  be  cast  when  we  finally  get  around 
to  deciding  what  the  new  level  of  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be.  The  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  $5.7  billion.  This 
committee  has  reported  $4.5  billion. 
The  House  yesterday  voted  with  $3.1 
billion,  acknowledging  in  the  House 
that  this  was  a  negotiated  figure. 

But  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
$4.5  billion,  frankly,  as  the  committee 
reported  to  the  floor.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  issue  is  how  much  money 
are  we  going  to  spend.  But  I  do  ap- 
proach this  issue  with  the  predilection 
for  unlimited  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  SDI. 

If  this  body  wishes  to  take  up  the 
question  of  whether  SDI  is  realistic,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  issue  to 
be  debated  on  this  floor.  Whether  we 
ought  to  invest  in  it  and  debate  the 
scientific  issues  and  evaluate  that, 
that  is  an  area  where  I  am  not  an 
expert.  Constitutional  law.  I  think  I  do 
have  some  experience  in. 

When  Senator  Nunw  and  Senator 
Levin  say  this  lx>dy  has  a  role  to 
decide  how  much  money  should  be 
spent  and  how  it  should  be  spent,  I 
agree  with  those  assertions.  But  I  do 


not  believe  that  we  should  artificially 
limit  the  expenditures  in  a  way  if  we 
are  not  bound  to.  I  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  to  be  decided  here. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  ex- 
pending billions  of  dollars  on  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiatives  if  the  reports 
are  true  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
will  be  wasted  by  adhering  to  the 
narrow  interpretation.  Now,  again,  if 
the  narrow  interpretation  is  mandated 
by  the  ABM  Treaty,  so  be  it.  But  if  it 
is  not.  this  Senator  does  not  want  to 
waste  $1  on  tests  which  are  unduly  re- 
stricted and  not  required  by  our  legal 
obligations. 

I  have  seen  the  reports  that,  if  we 
stick  with  the  narrow  interpretation, 
there  will  be  great  delays  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. Now,  if  they  are  mandated  by  our 
legal  obligations,  then  so  be  it.  We  will 
accept  those  limitations.  But  if  they 
are  not,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
assume  those  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  review  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record  and  I  believe  it  Is  very  com- 
plicated. I  have  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  ratification  proceedings, 
and,  again,  it  is  complicated.  With  re- 
spect to  the  subsequent  practices  of 
the  parties,  we  are  going  to  have  to  see 
more  documents  on  that  matter. 

But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant practical  effect  of  what  this 
body  does  on  what  may  be  happening 
in  Geneva.  On  February  28,  March  1 
and  2,  I  was  part  of  a  Senate  delega- 
tion, along  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  from  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Warner,  attending  the  Geneva 
talks.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  negotiators  in  Geneva— 
and  Senator  Warner  can  confirm 
this— are  very  much  concerned  alMut 
their  negotiating  posture  if  the  Con- 
gress mandates  a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  used  all  the  time 
that  has  been  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  hand  signal  from  the  coach.  Senator 
Warner,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  negotiators  at 
Geneva  were  very  emphatic  about 
their  concerns  that  their  power  not  be 
short-circuited. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  context  of 
international  negotiations  on  arms 
control  has  changed  materially  since 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  came 
into  the  picture.  I  attended  the  ses- 
sions at  Geneva  in  1982  and  1983,  the 
talk  was  on  INF  and  the  talk  was  on 
START  and  those  arms  talks  were 
going  nowhere. 


A  great  deal  happened  in  late  1983. 
The  Soviets  walked  out  and  finally  the 
Europeans  deployed.  And  now  the 
whole  tone  has  changed  because  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  there  is 
real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  now  for  arms  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  wary  as  we  approach  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  do  not  know  of  their  moti- 
vations. But  I  think  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed with  arms  talks  to  see  if  we  can 
find  an  arrangement  which  makes 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  and  which  is  subject  to 
verification. 

I  think  the  American  people  have 
confidence  in  our  President.  He  is  not 
going  to  make  a  bad  deal  just  to  make 
a  deal.  And  I  know  that  this  body  will 
not  ratify  a  treaty  just  to  have  an 
arms  deal.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  an 
arrangement  which  makes  sense  for 
the  United  States. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  public 
opinion  polls  that  the  Europeans  have 
more  confidence  in  Mr.  Gorbachev 
than  they  have  in  our  own  President. 
So  that  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  proceed  as  we  are 
now  in  what  I  think  are  good-faith  ef- 
forts to  have  arms  reduction.  But 
thA-e  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are 
bepg  motivated  by  the  presence  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  and  unless 
We  are  obligated  to  follow  the  narrow 
interpretation,  we  should  not  do  so. 

The  arms  negotiators  who  represent 
the  Soviet  Union  are  markedly  differ- 
ent today  from  1982  and  1983.  Ambas- 
sador Vorontsov  poses  a  very  different 
picture  from  Ambassador  Karpov  in 
terms  of  approach.  And  when  the 
Soviet  officials  in  Geneva  talk  about 
arms,  they  are  not  talking  about 
narrow  versus  broad.  We  brought  up 
the  subject  in  a  free-wheeling  ex- 
change because  Senators  do  not  bind 
the  executive  branch,  and  can  talk 
more  freely.  When  we  talk  about  the 
narrow  intepretation  versus  the  broad 
interpretation,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
slough  it  off.  They  are  not  interested. 

I  have  just  had  additional  time  yield- 
ed to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed.   

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
member. 

The  Soviet  negotiators  expressed 
concern  about  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment and  testing  which  could  put  up 
100  space  stations,  test  them  one  day, 
and  make  them  operational  the  next 
day. 

On  March  1.  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev issued  a  statement  focused  on 
deplosrment  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  by  the  United  States  and  not 
on  testing.  There  were  discussions  as 
to  whether  laboratory  testing  meant 
something    more    expansive    than    a 


room  with  four  walls  and  a  ceiling. 
Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  there  is 
not  this  concern  on  narrow  versus 
broad,  at  least  as  it  was  portrayed 
during  the  limited  period  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  seven  Senator  observation 
team  in  Geneva  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary and  the  beginning  of  March. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  essence  of 
what  I  have  to  say. 

In  brief  summary,  it  is  my  concern 
that  the  dominant  issue  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
is  how  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
testing  is  interpreted  under  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  We  ought  not 
to  proceed  to  this  bill  until  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  Senator  Nunn  to  file 
his  paper  on  the  negotiating  record, 
until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  finish 
the  hearings  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  new  Sofaer 
document,  and  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  records  relating  to  the  sub- 
sequent practices  of  the  parties. 

If,  as,  and  when  we  get  to  the  sub- 
stantive matter  here,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  debate  will  be 
one  of  historic  importance.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  very  involved  debate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  sufficient  de- 
classifications so  that  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  we  can  get  right  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  "airgrams"  and  "Mem- 
cons"  from  Geneva  to  Washington  and 
Helsinki  to  Washington,  and  get  right 
down  into  the  details  as  to  what  is  the 
negotiating  record  shows,  and  what 
are  the  subsequent  practices  of  the 
parties.  It  may  be,  as  Senator  Nunn 
pointed  out,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
new  era  in  ratification  proceedings.  I 
think  the  genie  is  already  out  of  the 
bottle,  whatever  happens  on  this  issue 
today.  The  next  treaty  which  comes 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  will  receive  a 
piercing  inquiry  on  the  negotiating 
record,  beyond  any  question.  This 
issue  focused  with  precision  on  the 
enormous  difficulty  posed  by  having 
the  United  States  with  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Soviet  officials  agreed 
on  treaty  A,  perhaps  the  Senate 
having  ratified  treaty  B— where  are  we 
then  as  a  matter  of  law? 

As  a  matter  of  international  law 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
agreement  is  made  between  the  par- 
ties, albeit  it  is  the  executive  branch 
representing  the  U.S.  Government. 
But  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  United  States,  may  not  have  a 
valid  ratification  if  the  Senate  has  not 
the  s«^me  treaty,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence on  intent  as  was  negotiated  by 
our  executive  branch.  So  the  next 
treaty  r/hich  comes  to  this  body  I 
think  will  be  treated  very  differently 
from  the  way  any  treaty  has  been 
treated  iii  tiie  past. 

But  because  of  the  importance  of 
these  measures,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  motion  to 


proceed  so  we  can  have  all  the  facts 
before  us  and  have  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  law  before  deciding  this 
very  important  question. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  want  to  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  the 
ranking  member,  for  affording  me  the 
extra  courtesy  and  the  extra  time  here 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  all  Senators 
have  agreed  that  this  has  been  a  very 
constructive  contribution  to  this 
debate.  While  some  of  us  have  focused 
on  certain  constitutional  aspects,  pro- 
cedural aspects  and  the  like,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out 
that  there  are  two  other  committees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  diligently  pursuing 
their  own  analysis,  and  hopefully 
eventually  a  determination  of  many  of 
the  same  issues  that  control  the  out- 
come of  the  consideration  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  luiown  as  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment  on  this  bill; 
and  that  those  committees  as  yet  have 
not  completed  their  work;  that  the 
committees  and  indeed  the  individual 
members  intend  to  press  on  to  com- 
plete additional  research  and  hearings. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  might  add.  it 
may  be,  that  perhaps  some  expertise 
could  be  lodged  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  you  have  an  issue  of  con- 
stitutional importance.  Our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Law  deals 
with  it  all  the  time  and  the  committee 
deals  with  it  all  the  time. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
resolution  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  second  ranking  member  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Senator  Biden.  has 
proposed  on  this  issue  precisely.  So 
that  this  issue  is  certainly  going  to  be 
before  the  Senate.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  taken  up  in  this  biU.  This  bill  can 
proceed  without  the  issue  on  interpre- 
tation of  testing  in  outer  space,  reserv- 
ing that  issue  until  other  committees 
have  finished  their  work. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  just 
remain  a  few  more  minutes.  I  and 
others  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee tried  very  respectfully  to  persuade 
our  other  colleagues  not  to  include 
this  amendment  for  many  of  the  very 
reasons  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  namely  that  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  other  committees,  and 
indeed  the  work  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  members 
of  the  administration  had  not  been 
completed.  Indeed,  the  consultations 
process,  should  we  say,  that  was  re- 
quested by  a  number  of  Senators  and 
others  is  incomplete. 

I  do  hope  that  perhaps  at  some 
point  in  this  debate  we  can  look  on  the 
advantages  of  taking  this  amendment 
off  without  prejudice— perhaps  it 
could   be   made   into   a   freestanding 


bill— and  let  the  Senate  then  consider 
it  at  a  time  when  work  by  other  com- 
mittees, other  Senators,  and  indeed, 
the  administration,  has  been  complet- 
ed. To  me,  that  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable and  beneficial  course  of  action. 
I  shall  not  press  that  matter  further 
because  my  distinguished  chairman  is 
not  here,  and  I  know  not  the  views  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois.  But  he,  of 
course,  could  express  them  for  him- 
seU. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  again  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage,  for  the 
balance  of  time  the  leadership  desires 
to  have  devoted  to  this  particular  pro- 
cedure today,  other  Members  to  come 
forward  so  that  today's  Record  can 
again  put  together  in  one  place  as  a 
composite  of  views  that  will  be  helpful 
to  others  examining  this  issue. 

Unless  there  are  other  Senators 
seeking  recognition— I  see  none  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President— I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  any  Senators  who  wish  to  discuss 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the 
defense  authorization  bill  will  come  to 
the  floor. 

Of  course,  we  will  be  in  as  long  as 
Senators  wish  to  speak.  But  when 
there  are  no  more  speakers,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  in  the  Chamber. 
Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  just  mention  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  last  speak- 
er was  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and.  indeed,  the  ranking  member  of 
that  committee.  He  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  a  number  of 
individual  Senators  are  working  on 
this  particular  issue  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  is  framed  by  the  Levin- 
Nurm  amendment. 

I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary,  are  continuing  the  con- 
sultation process  with  the  Congress. 
At  some  point  in  time  I  would  hope 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  chairmen  of  the  re- 
spective committees  which  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  issue,  would  look  at  the 
option  of  perhaps  the  Levin-Nuim 
amendment  being  removed  from  this 
bill  so  that  the  bill  could  go  forward. 
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reoognlsins  that  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  some  Juriadiction  over 
these  teues  and  that  their  work  is  in- 
eomplete:  to  consider  the  possibUity  of 
having  it  as  a  freestanding  bill  and 
then  schedule  it  at  an  appropriate 
time  for  debate,  presumably  at  a  time 
after  the  other  committees  have  con- 
cluded their  hearings.  In  a  respectful 
way  I  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  majMlty  leader  as  one  option  to  be 
considered  as  we  proceed. 

Blr.  BTRD.  Ifr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am  sure 
that  as  we  get  into  the  debate  a  little 
further,  various  options  may  occiu-  to 
Soiators.  I  think  that  is  the  benefit  of 
going  forward  with  the  debate.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  items  in  this  bill. 
as  there  are  in  almost  every  bill,  cer- 
tainly in  a  biU  of  this  size  that  comes 
to  the  Senate,  which  are  contentious 
and  on  which  Senators  will  not  agree. 
It  is  through  that  medium  of  debate 
whereby  we  focus  on  the  issues,  sort 
them  out,  and  often  reach  compro- 
mises in  that  regard. 

I  am  confident  that  as  we  go  forward 
we  will  probably  find  areas  like  that 
which  will  lend  themselves  to  agree- 
ment. 

I  would  not  want  to  attempt  to  pass 
one  way  or  another  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  Just 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
that  treaty.  I  would  think  that  only 
through  the  process  of  debate  can  we 
hopefully  reach  agreement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  having  an  open  mind  on 
that  and  entertaining  the  suggestion  I 
made. 

I  see  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  here.  I  wonder  if  he  might  wish 
to  address  the  issue  of  the  advantages 
of  having  the  Levin-Nimn  amendment 
as  a  freestanding  issue  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  a  debate  on  that 
amendment— well,  it  would  no  longer 
be  an  amendment  but  it  would  be  a 
freestanding  biU — could  be  scheduled 
at  a  time  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  I  understand  are  having  hear- 
ings on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  next  Tuesday, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  have  a 
session  at  which  Judge  Sofaer  will  tes- 
tify. It  may  be  of  some  interest  that  I 
wrote  today  to  Senator  Bideh  and  Sen- 
ator Pkll,  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees,  stating  that  it  might  be 
useftil  if  some  could  appear  from  the 
other  side.  I  suggested  Senator  Pell 
and  his  staff.  That  would  perhaps 
close  the  issue  on  the  negotiating 
record.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
chance  to  read  the  negotiating  record 
know  that  it  is  extremely  complicated 
and  there  are  strong  positions  on  both 
sides.  If  you  have  two  witnesses  that 


go  to  the  points  head-to-head,  it  can 
provide  a  lot  of  clarification.  I  think  it 
could  develop  facts  which  may  be  ma- 
terial. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XX,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURX  HOnOIf 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  ot  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  S.  1174.  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  military  con- 
struction, and  for  defense  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  years  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Wendell  Ford,  3 J.  Exon.  Bill 
Bradley.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Alan  J. 
Dixon,  Barbara  Mikulski,  Sam  Nunn, 
Quentin  Burdick,  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Terry  Sanford.  David  Pryor.  Kent 
Conrad.  John  Melcher.  Dale  Bumpers, 
John  Breaux.  Edward  Kennedy.  Frank 
Lautenberg.  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Alan  Cranston, 
and  Jim  Sasaer. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 

Mr.  BTRD.  BAr.  President.  I  will  Just 
take  1  minute.  I  hope  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  lie 
willing  to  let  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  prior  to  a  vote  on  clo- 
ture. A  vote  on  cloture  will  occur  on 
Friday.  I  hope  that  in  the  meantime 
our  friends  wiU  agree  to  let  us  take  up 
this  bill. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  will  be  any 
vote  on  it,  for  that  matter.  But  I  still 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  bill  up. 
debate  it.  air  it  well,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  might  come  to  an  agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  comment  briefly  on 
what  was  said  earlier  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  that  if  we  could  separate  this 
one  amendment  out,  we  would  have  a 
freestanding  vote.  There  may  be  some 
with  a  different  strategy  to  require 
the  President  to  veto  the  whole  bill,  or 
maybe  others  who  feel  he  will  not  veto 
the  whole  bill  if  this  is  in  it.  But  that 
is  not  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
President's  position.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  significance  and  one  that  we 


intend  to  make  a  record  on.  It  may 
take  a  while,  but  that  is  what  the 
Senate  is  for.  When  you  have  a  matter 
of  national  significance,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  heard. 

So  if  we  can  be  heard  Just  as  well  on 
a  freestanding  agreement  of  some  Idnd 
on  the  so-called  Levin-Nuim  amend- 
ment, that  could  go  to  the  President 
and  we  could  go  ahead  with  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  which  will  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  pass. 

I  can  attest  to  that  having  been  the 
majority  leader  and  spending  a  couple 
of  weeks.  I  think,  last  year,  and  7  or  8 
days  the  year  before.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  I  have  made  it  the  practice 
this  year  to  do  all  I  can  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
want  to  play  games.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  It  is  piling  up 
and  it  is  going  to  pile  up  even  higher.  I 
want  to  help  the  majority  leader  leave 
this  place  by  October  1  this  year,  with 
maybe  a  1  week  slippage. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Or  earlier. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  earlier,  yes,  if  possi- 
ble. 

If  we  can  work  it  out,  that  would  be 
fine.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  who  does  an  outstanding 
Job.  or  the  majority  leader  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  but  there  is  a  fairly 
strong  feeling  on  this  side  about  this 
one  issue.  Aside  from  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  bill  would  not  take  all  that 
much  time.  If  we  can  work  it  out,  we 
are  willing,  and.  if  not,  we  will  have  to 
go  through  whatever  we  have  to  go 
through,  but  not  with  the  intent  of 
anybody  on  this  side  that  I  loiow  of  to 
frustrate  the  leadership  or  frustrate 
the  committee  which  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  Job  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  here,  let  me 
make  a  couple  of  alternative  sugges- 
tions. 

One  suggestion  is  that  If  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  feel  strongly  about  this  issue, 
and  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  would  like 
to  separate  it  out,  I  think  that  could 
be  done.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  do 
with  it,  though,  is  to  also  separate  out 
the  defense  initiative  funding  because 
the  two  go  together.  Otherwise,  you 
are  giving  the  President  $4.5  billion 
and  you  are  saying  to  the  President, 
"Here  it  is.  Do  whatever  you  want  to 
with  it.  We  will  find  out.  I  guess,  when 
we  read  the  papers." 

If  some  want  to  separate  it  out,  that 
is  easy  to  do.  But  the  problem  is.  it  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  giving  the 
President  money  for  the  MX  missile 
and  saying,  "You  go  out  and  base  it 
any  way  you  want  to  and  let  us  luiow." 

We  cannot  do  that.  That  is  abdica- 
tion of  our  responsibilities.  If  Senators 
say  they  want  to  separate  it  out,  I 
would  say  that  is  easy,  we  can  take  out 
the  SDI  provision  and  this  provision 
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and  set  them  aside  and  when  we  get 
ready  to  deal  with  them,  we  can  deal 
with  them,  and  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
fense bill  and  go  into  conference.  That 
is  one  suggestion. 

Of  course,  if  the  first  one  was  to  be 
acceptable,  then  we  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  second  one.  But  in- 
stead of  debating  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, aiter  a  reasonable  time— I  do  not 
mind  spending  whatever  time  you 
want  to  si}end  on  this  issue.  It  is  an 
important  issue  and  deserves  debate,  1 
day.  2  days.  3  days,  4.  But  let  us  not 
hold  up  this  whole  bill.  It  has  every- 
thing in  it  so  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's security,  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  services.  Let  us  go  ahead 
with  the  bill  and  try  to  complete  it. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wiU 
have  had  hearings.  These  hearings 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
They  can  maybe  complete  them.  We 
can  hear  from  Judge  Sofaer.  Normally 
a  defense  bill  takes  4,  5,  6,  7  days. 
There  are  going  to  be  a  number  of 
amendments.  Let  us  get  to  the  end  of 
the  bill  and  then  Senators  have  every 
right  to  hold  it  up.  That  is  debatable. 
You  can  hold  up  a  bill.  We  know  you 
have  enough  votes  to  keep  the  filibus- 
ter going  for  quite  a  while.  That  is  not 
the  contest. 

But  also,  if  you  have  enough  votes 
for  that,  you  have  enough  votes  to  sus- 
tain the  veto.  I  Just  do  not  understand 
why  prolonging  the  bill  after  reasona- 
ble debate  makes  any  sense.  It  does 
not  have  a  conclusion.  It  does  not  do 
anything  for  security.  It  does  not  do 
anything  for  the  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  works  in  exact  oppo- 
site to  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

So  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  with  the 
bill,  take  it  up,  debate  Just  as  long  as 
the  Senators  would  like,  go  ahead  to 
the  other  amendments  and  debate 
those.  If  we  get  down  to  the  end,  we 
have  not  heard  from  Judge  Sofaer 
adequately,  you  can  still  filibuster. 
You  can  filibuster  the  conference 
report.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  you 
from  filibustering  the  conference 
report.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

What  we  are  going  to  end  up  doing, 
you  get  to  a  certain  pioint  and  you  will 
not  have  a  defense  bill.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  defense  bill,  you  will  have  a 
continuing  resolution.  I  recognize  that 
he  can  veto  a  continuing  resolution. 
But  I  know  the  mood  and  I  believe 
most  other  people  do.  We  saw  what 
the  House  did  yesterday.  They  now 
have  $3.1  bUlion  for  SDI.  We  have  $4.5 
billion.  I  know  the  mood  and  the  more 
it  gets  vetoed,  the  more  the  fUibuster 
goes  on,  the  more  the  SDI  Program  is 
going  to  go  down  in  the  final  analysis. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  in 
all  sincerity  are  pursuing  this  avenue 
are  indeed  taking  a  position  that  is 
going  to  erode  the  very  support  that 
they  seek.  The  only  hope  we  have  of 


having  a  strategic  defense  initiative  at 
all  is  if  we  have  some  bipartisan  con- 
sensus. And  those  of  us  who  support  it 
on  this  side  do  feel  strongly  it  is  a 
blank  check;  the  President  Just  cannot 
go  out  and  do  whatever  he  wants  to 
do.  He  told  us  what  his  program  is 
going  to  be.  It  is  supposed  to  be  within 
the  traditional  interpretation.  That  is 
what  they  have  testified  to.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  have  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  unilateral  announcements 
saying  the  President  can  change  any 
time  he  wants  to  and  go  to  the  inter- 
pretation—tests in  the  different 
manner  than  the  tests  he  has  laid  out 
in  front  of  our  committee.  He  cannot 
do  that.  So  that  position  is  going  to 
remain  firm  whether  it  is  May  or  *■ 
whether  it  is  October. 

I  hope  that  we  could  take  one  of 
those  two  avenues.  Either  one  of  them 
would  be  satisfactory.  Set  aside  the 
SDI  funding  and  this  provision,  move 
on  with  the  bill.  We  all  know  that  at 
some  point  we  will  come  back  and  put 
them  together.  Or  an  alternative  is  to 
go  ahead,  take  up  the  bill,  take  every- 
thing else  up,  reserve  the  right  to  have 
extended  debate  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 
That  way  we  will  not  be  losing  time. 
The  Senate  will  not  be  sitting  here 
hour  after  hour  of  wasted  time.  We 
will  be  moving  forward. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  anjrthing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said,  but  I  think  that  we  should  not 
get  too  nervous  aroimd  here,  imtil  we 
have  a  filibuster.  I  tried  day  after  day 
after  day  to  get  something  moving  In 
this  body  and  nothing  ever  happened. 
Somebody  would  stand  up  and  say, 
"You  are  not  going  to  do  that  today," 
and  I  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  because  general- 
ly If  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  Mem- 
bers decide  you  are  not  going  to  make 
much  progress  that  can  be  achieved. 
So  I  think  untU  somebody  has  laid 
down  the  gauntlet,  I  am  not  too  con- 
cerned about  option  one,  two,  three,  or 
four.  But  I  do  think  that  there  is  an 
important  issue  here  and  obviously 
there  is  a  lot  of  leverage  on  the  other 
side,  because  if  they  do  not  have  their 
way  then  they  will  reduce  SDI  fimd- 
ing.  It  is  not  the  very  genius  to  figure 
that  out.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
President  can  win  in  either  event. 

But  I  think  there  is  some  bipartisan 
support  for  SDI  at  some  reasonable 
level.  I  hope  there  is.  It  may  be  that  if 
we  get  at  loggerheads  sometime  later 
on  maybe  there  can  be  some  accommo- 
dation to  help  keep  things  moving,  be- 
cause again  I  state  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  intentionally  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  majority  leader  yet 
this  year.  Sometimes  we  Just  cannot 
do  things.  Sometimes  the  leader  is 
powerless  to  do  what  he  would  like  to 
do. 


We  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to 
work  out  many  of  these  proposals.  But 
then  I  would  not  say  we  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  road  on  this  one. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Wm  the  minority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  a  question? 

I  think  what  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  said  merits  a  lot  of  serious 
consideration  on  the  other  side.  I  see 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  I  can  represent  in  a 
public  place  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  conclusion  of  all  of  our  hearings 
that  everyone  had  been  fairly  treated 
and  that  we  had  a  bill  with  which  ev- 
erybody was  satisfied.  Most  of  us 
would  have  liked  a  little  higher 
number  than  we  ended  up  with,  but 
we  did  the  Job  we  had  to  do  to  end  up 
with  zero  real  growth.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  satisfied  that  we  have  a  good  bill. 
We  have  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  sides  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  narrow  or  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  good  debate  in  the  committtee. 
incidentially,  and  on  the  floor,  may  I 
say  to  the  leader,  on  this  subject 
matter.  I  think  it  has  been  a  benefit  to 
all  of  us. 

However,  is  it  not  about  time  we  had 
some  serious  conversations  on  both 
sides  about  what  we  can  do  to  get  to 
the  merits  of  this  bill  and  pass  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation?  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  areas  of  agree- 
ment, may  I  say,  by  virtue  of  which 
both  sides  could  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  we  can  move  along  with 
this  very  important  legislation.  There 
is  a  salary  increase  for  our  military 
personnel.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in 
this  legislation  that  many  Members 
who  are  on  the  floor  hold  dear.  I  think 
that  between  now  and  Friday  a  lot  of 
good  conversations  between  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  and  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman  could  result 
in  some  very  fruitful  understandings. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Since  the  Senator  direct- 
ed the  question  to  me,  I  would  hope 
we  are  always  going  to  try  to  be  con- 
structive. It  seems  to  me  this  should 
be  a  bipartisan  effort.  Defense  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  So  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  on  this  side  who  says,  "No. 
never."  But  we  may  not  have  quite 
reached  that  point  yet.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  quorum  that  I  remem- 
ber. Maybe  one  brief  quorum  call  all 
afternoon,  so  Members  have  been  de- 
bating. It  is  frustrating  when  they  put 
in  quonun  calls  and  nobody  does  any- 
thing. So  there  has  been  some  good 
debate.  It  is  called  to  my  attention 
that  a  number  of  Senators,  particular- 
ly the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
made  particularly  well-reasoned  state- 
ments. The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Is  ready  to  speak.  We  are  getting 
debate  out  which  would  come  in  any 
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evenu  So  t  hope  we  are  not  yet  Judged 
to  b*  draulng  our  feet  on  the  bill.  I 
know  the  Senator  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  r.YRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYFJD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Rn^^^blican  leader  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  this  Senator  has  sup- 
ported SDI.  and  I  assume  there  are 
snne  Senators  on  the  minority  lead- 
er's side  who  have  not.  I  supported  it 
last  year  when  twice  it  survived  by  one 
vote.  Now,  a  Senator  can  say  it  was  his 
vote.  Another  Senator  can  say  it  was 
his  vote.  I  can  say  it  was  my  vote.  But 
it  was  certainly  bipartisan. 

I  am  Interested  in  getting  a  bill.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  pointed  out.  the  Republican 
leader  has  the  votes  over  there,  on  this 
side,  to  stop  cloture.  We  cannot  invoke 
dotore.  We  cannot  produce  60  votes 
on  this  side.  We  have  only  54.  We 
cannot  produce  60  votes  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. We  cannot  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  this  side. 

I  would  hope  that  our  friends  on 
that  side,  who  showed  this  morning 
that  they  could  muster  a  solid  phalanx 
of  votes  on  procedural  questions, 
would  at  least  let  the  Senate  take  up 
the  bilL  We  cannot  break  the  filibus- 
ter on  this  bill  as  long  as  the  Senators 
on  that  side  stand  against  voting  for 
cloture. 

At  the  moment,  we  have  before  the 
Senate  a  -motion  to  proceed,  a  motion 
to  take  up.  Why  do  we  not  take  it  up 
and  get  on  the  bill  and  then  debate? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished leader  that  there  is  equal 
desire  on  this  side  to  take  up  the  bill 
and  get  on  with  the  Nation's  business 
in  terms  of  national  defense. 

The  Levin-Nunn  amendment  is  only 
tangentially  related  to  this  bill.  In  a 
technical  sense,  it  constrains  the 
money,  but  in  a  broader  sense,  it  raises 
a  very  serious  constitutional  issue, 
which  is  now  being  examined  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  foreign 
policy  issue— namely,  the  treaty  and 
the  broad  versus  narrow. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  consult  the  chairmen  of 
those  two  committees,  who  are  dili- 
gently woricing  to  reach  some  of  the 
same  conclusions  forced  by  the  debate 
on  this  amendment,  and  see  whether 
or  not  we  can  break  off  the  amend- 
ment from  the  bill— not  break  it  off. 
but  take  it  off  and  make  it  a  freestand- 
ing measure. 

I  ask  the  distingiiJshed  Senator  from 
Georgia:  What  is  the  necessity  of  in- 
corporating the  money  from  SDI?  The 
bill,  having  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment, when  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
could  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  amended.  What  Congress  does  one 
day,  it  can  undo  the  next  day. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  eminently  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor imows  the  answer  to  his  question. 


If  you  separate  the  SDI  funding  from 
this  amendment,  you  are  telling  the 
President:  "Here  is  your  money,  Mr. 
President." 

We  are  saying  to  those  who  would 
like  to  filibuster,  "Filibuster  the  next 
bill." 

If  you  give  him  the  money,  he  can 
do  anything  he  wants  to  do  with  the 
money.  There  would  be  no  congres- 
sional say  so  with  unilateral  interpre- 
tation. 

If  he  wants  that,  he  can  take  the  po- 
sition he  advocated  in  the  committee, 
through  his  spokesmen,  and  restruc- 
ture them.  He  could  have  the  testing. 
He  could  break  the  ABM  Treaty 
through  that  method.  Congress  would 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

The  Senator  sajrs,  "Send  him  a 
blank  check  and  let  him  do  what  he 
wants." 

I  say  that  if  you  want  to  take  this 
amendment  out,  take  the  funding  out, 
and  we  will  address  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  will  at  least  have  a 
chance  to  say  something  about  the  ad- 
herence or  nonadherence  to  the 
treaty.  

Mr.  WARNER.  The  money  we  are 
about  to  give  the  President  under  the 
bill  does  not  go  to  his  authority  to 
spend  until  the  first  of  October.  That 
is  a  long  time,  during  which  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  have  completed 
its  work,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  have  completed  its  work, 
and  ouir  negotiators  will  be  further 
along;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  release  of 
the  funds.  Congress  could  act,  if  it  is 
the  will  of  Congress,  in  some  way  to 
restrict. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
to  an  expedited  procedure;  that  there 
would  be  no  filibuster:  that  once  that 
bill  came  up,  it  would  be  expedited 
here,  with  no  holdup,  so  that  we  would 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  same 
right  to  vote  on  that  measure  on  the 
floor  as  we  would  otherwise? 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  the  Senator  well 
imows.  that  is  a  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered by  all  Senators  and  the  leader- 
ship. Far  be  it  from  one  Senator  to 
make  a  statement  to  confirm  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  understands  the 
answer  to  his  question. 

The  reason  we  have  to  have  the 
money  at  the  same  time  you  do  this  is 
that  otherwise  you  are  giving  the 
President  authority  to  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  do  with  this  money.  That  is 
not  the  way  Congress  operates  under 
the  Constitution.  We  did  not  devise 
the  Constitution  so  that  Congress 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
way  defense  money  is  spent.  That  is 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Nxmn,  and 


the  distinguished  ranking  Republican. 
Senator  Warner,  for  their  extraordi- 
nary efforts  in  bringing  the  most  im- 
portant bill  to  the  floor  in  such  a 
timely  fashion.  The  funding  recom- 
mendations included  in  this  bill  repre- 
sent an  appropriate  balance,  although 
at  lower  overall  levels  than  I  would 
have  preferred,  between  our  national 
security  objectives  and  the  need  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Strate- 
gic Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Exoh.  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  distinct  honor 
and  pleasure  to  work.  Under  Senator 
ExoN's  leadership,  the  Strategic  Sub- 
committee held  at  least  one  hearing 
on  each  of  the  major  issues  and 
achieved  remarkable  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  a  broad  range  of  funding 
issues  in  the  important  and  often  con- 
troversial strategic  and  space  pro- 
grams arena. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  strongly  sup- 
ports ICBM  modernization,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  final  outcome  of  this  issue 
will  be  decided  in  our  conference  with 
the  House. 

It  contains  strong  support  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  Minia- 
ture Homing  Vehicle  Asat  Program, 
recognizing  the  essential  contribution 
of  the  Asat  program  both  to  deter  ac- 
tions by  the  Soviets  that  might 
impede,  damage  or  destroy  our  impor- 
tant space  assets,  and  to  deny  Soviet 
space-based  capabilities  that  could 
threaten  our  terrestrial  forces  in  time 
of  war. 

It  contains  funding  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  that  permits  the 
continuation  of  a  robust  program,  al- 
though at  a  funding  level  that  will 
slow  significantly  major  experiments 
that  were  planned  to  support  an  early 
1990's  decision  to  develop  and  deploy  a 
strategic  defense  system. 

It  contains  strong  support  for  the 
continued  modernization  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  and  their  command,  control, 
and  commimications.  including  the 
Trident  submarine  and  Trident  II  mis- 
sile, and  the  advanced  technology 
bomber. 

It  contains  strong  support  for  our 
space  launch  recovery  efforts,  and  for 
both  chemical  weapons  defensive 
measures  and  the  modernization  of 
chemical  offensive  capabilities 
through  safe,  binary  munitions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  contains 
an  important  initiative  with  respect  to 
the  Diepartment  of  Energy's  weapons 
program.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  N-reactor  at  Rich- 
land. WA,  be  put  in  a  standby  status, 
and  that  the  Department  use  some  of 
the  savings  to  initiate  work  on  a  new 
production  reactor  on  an  urgent  basis. 
The  committee's  action  deals  with  a 
mounting  budgetary  crisis  precipitated 
by  the  need  to  modernize  the  decades- 


old  production  complex  and  to  take  re- 
medial actions  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental issues.  More  importantly,  the 
committee's  action  addresses  the  na- 
tional security  Imperative  to  assure  a 
source  of  critical  nuclear  materials  for 
the  long  term.  The  committee  deliber- 
ated at  length  in  arriving  at  this  rec- 
ommendation. We  made  it  recognizing 
that  shutting  down  the  N-reactor  in- 
creases the  risks  in  the  short  term 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  crit- 
ical material  needs  of  our  weapon's 
stockpile.  There  are,  however,  no  easy 
choices  open  to  us  if  we  are  to  deal  de- 
cisively with  preserving  the  infrastruc- 
tiu^  on  which  our  deterrence  strategy 
depends. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  for  a 
moment  to  an  item  that  is  also  at  the 
heart  of  our  overall  military  strength. 
For  the  past  several  years,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  added 
funding  for  priority  items  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  This  year  the 
committee  approved  a  total  of  $300 
million  of  additional  purchases  for  ele- 
ments of  our  Reserve  components. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  retire  aging 
C-130  A  model  aircraft,  the  committee 
has  recommended  procurement  of 
eight  C-130  H  model  aircraft  for  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
that  $150  million  be  allocated  to  the 
various  Reserve  components  to  pro- 
cure miscellaneous  unspecified  equip- 
ment. This  continues  a  program  start- 
ed several  years  ago  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  John  Stennis  and  myself. 

Additionally,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  nine  of  the  AH-64  attack 
helicopters  authorized  in  this  bill  be 
designated  for  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  expendi- 
tures may  seem  modest  when  com- 
pared to  the  entire  defense  budget, 
they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mod- 
ernization efforts  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  reasons  to  support  this  bill, 
which  I  have  just  outlined,  I  must  re- 
grettably indicate  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  in  its  present  form.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  known  as  the  Levin-Nurm 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security 
interests. 

It  is  not  in  our  national  security  in- 
terests to  require  by  statute  that  the 
President  follow  the  more  restrictive 
of  two  plausible  interpretations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
seeking  an  even  more  restrictive  inter- 
pretation at  the  negotiating  table.  The 
Levin-Nimn  amendment  would  have 
that  effect. 

It  is  not  in  our  national  security  in- 
terests to  seek  to  bind  the  United 
States  to  an  interpretation  under  the 
ABM    Treaty    to    which    the    Soviet 
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Union  is  not  bound.  The  Levin-Nuim 
amendment  would  have  that  effect. 

It  is  not  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests to  grant  statutorily  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  unilater- 
al ability  to  compel  the  United  States 
to  follow  for  the  next  2  years  a  par- 
ticular foreign  policy  regarding  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Levin-Nunn  amendment  would  have 
that  effect. 

Such  matters  are  constitutionally  re- 
served to  the  President,  and  shared 
only  with  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
treaty  ratification  procedures. 

In  shori,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  engaged  in  negotiations  in- 
volving the  very  matter  addressed  by 
the  amendment,  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  jeopardizes  the  prospects 
for  reaching  the  best  possible  outcome 
for  our  long-term  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Levin-Nunn  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  followed 
these  issues  closely  to  do  so  during 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Finally,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to 
strike  the  Levin-Nunn  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  detrimental  step  that  this  Con- 
gress could  take  than  an  attempt,  at 
the  very  moment  ihat  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets,  to  tie  his  hands  on  this 
matter. 

In  the  negotiations,  originally, 
before  the  adoption  of  this  treaty,  the 
Soviets  took  the  broad  interpretation. 
Now  they  are  taking  a  more  restrictive 
position  than  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion at  the  negotiating  table.  And  so 
certainly,  according  to  the  negotiation 
procedures,  according  to  the  negotiat- 
ing record— any  Senator  can  get  it  and 
look  it  up— there  is  certainly  ambigui- 
ty there  where  you  can  support  either 
interpretation.  And  why  do  we  want  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  now  to 
a  narrow  interpretation,  which  will 
hurt  him  in  negotiating  to  get  the  best 
agreement  for  the  United  States? 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  in  the  Con- 
gress, Senate  or  House,  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  when  we  are  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  attempting  to  take  a 
position  here  that  is  going  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  or  greatly 
handicap  him  in  getting  the  agree- 
ment we  might  get  if  this  action  is  not 
taken. 

There  is  no  question  about  it. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  this  situation 
will  realize  that  if  we  pass  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment  right  now,  we  are 
giving  the  Soviets  something  that  they 
cannot  get  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Why  should  we  do  that? 

I  hope  that  public  sentiment  will  ex- 
press itself  on  this  matter  and  that  the 
Congress  will  realize  what  they  are 
doing  if  they  adopt  the  Levin-Nuim 


amendment  at  this  particular  moment 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  hurt  the  Presi- 
dent in  arriving  at  an  agreement 
which  will  be  helpful  to  this  country 
and  if  we  do  that,  the  American  people 
will  suffer. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarics.  First  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  very  compelling  and  cogent 
remarlcs  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond,  who  has  always  lent  a 
great  deal  to  this  very  important 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  three  things  here.  First,  we  are 
talking  about  the  process  as  we  know 
it  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Second,  we 
are  talking  about  SDI  itself  and  third, 
we  are  talking  at>out  a  constitutional 
issue:  Presidential  prerogatives  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  in  inter- 
preting treaties  and  in  carrying  them 
out. 

I  paid  close  attention  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  in 
his  remarlts  and,  as  alwajrs,  they  were 
very  important. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  chairman 
said  to  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
portion  of  the  bill,  are  you  saying  you 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  new  ships, 
the  new  airplanes,  the  research  and 
development,  the  pay  raise,  the  hard 
work  that  this  committee  did.  Are  you 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that,  as  our  chair- 
man stated,  because  of  this  amend- 
ment? I  see  one  of  my  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairmen  here.  Senator 
DixoN.  I  appreciate  the  hard  work  he 
did  on  the  subcommittee  on  which  I 
am  proud  to  serve. 

I  think  that  the  reverse  should  be 
asked.  I  think  I  would  ask  the  other 
members  of  this  committee:  Are  you 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  this  hard  work, 
knowing  full  well  that  this  President  is 
going  to  veto  this  bill  if  it  has  that 
amendment  attached  to  it  and  that  we 
can  probably  muster  at  least  34  votes 
to  sustain  a  veto?  Is  that  the  track  we 
want  to  go  down?  Do  we  want  to  make 
the  authorizing  process  irrelevant?  Do 
we  want  to  again  consign  the  author- 
ity and  indeed  the  responsibilities  for 
this  Nation's  defense  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  end  up  with 
a  continuing  resolution  in  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  play  a 
very  small  role? 

I  think  that  question  should  also  be 
asked  because  it  is  clear  that  without 
the  Nunn-Levin  amendment  this  bill 
would  have  been  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  would  have  come  here  to  the 
floor  with  a  united  front,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  as  a  united  committee  we 
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probably  ooiild  have  beat  back  efforts 
to  further  reduce  the  defense  authori- 
sation. 

Now  wt  come  here  to  the  floor  of 
this  body  with  the  acrimony  that  ex- 
isted this  morning  exacerbated  by  now 
"extended  debate,"  Unfortunately  we 
are.  divided  across  the  board,  making 
It  very  difficult  for  us  to  concede  to 
one  another  in  order  to  present  a 
united  front,  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  in  the  conference. 

So  I  have  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  with  deep  respect.  Is  he 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  hard  work  that 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  devoted  to  this  task? 
There  have  been  literally  thousands  of 
hours  invested  by  members  and  our 
outstanding  staffs  in  order  to  craft 
what  many  of  us  believe  is  an  out- 
standing document,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Nunn-Levln  amendment. 
This  document  can  indeed  insure  U.S. 
national  security  interests  throughout 
the  world. 

Also  the  distinguished  chairman 
stated  that  the  administration  chose 
to  simply  do  "whatever  they  wanted 
with  $5.7  billion."  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  case.  In  fact,  in  the  report  lan- 
guage which  is  now  part  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  I  would  like  to  read 
something  which  I  think  is  important. 
It  says: 

As  a  result  of  hearings  before  this  and 
other  committees  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
posed relnterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
To  its  credit,  the  Administration  has  ac- 
knowledged deficiencies  in  its  review  of 
issues  pertaining  to  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  has  pledged  to  consult 
carefully  with  the  Congress  before  under- 
taking any  further  action  contrary  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Treaty  as  presented 
to  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  my 
words,  those  are  the  words  of  the 
report  language  concerning  their  in- 
terpretation, and  indeed  it  is  mine 
also.  This  administration  wiU  not  ad- 
vance or  leave  the  so-called  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  with- 
out full  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now.  that  does  not  mean,  obviously, 
that  they  will  be  bound  by  that,  but  at 
least  there  will  certainly  be  consulta- 
tion. I  would  suggest,  as  the  chairman 
did.  there  would  have  to  be  a  majority 
bipartisan  support  of  a  departure  from 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  before  they  could  possibly  pro- 
ceed, because  this  body  still  controls 
the  purse  strings  and  this  body,  on 
almost  any  amendment,  on  almost  any 
biU,  could  propose  an  amendment 
which  could  prevent  a  departure  from 
the  narrow  version  of  the  treaty. 

So  I  have  to  draw  a  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  whole  debate  on 
the  so-called  Nunn-Levin  amendment 
is  to  some  degree  symbolic.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  dealing  with  such  a  seri- 


ous issue  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
really  appropriate  at  this  time,  partic- 
ularly given  what  is  at  stake. 

Let  me  also  talk  for  a  second  about 
SDI  itself.  There  are  people  all  across 
America  who  do  not  support  SDI.  I 
think  that  is  very  clear.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  about  60-some  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  the  con- 
cept of  SDI.  I  think  that  Is  very  under- 
standable, because  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
periment or  testing  to  see  whether  we 
can  suTive  at  a  nonnuclear  defensive 
shield  in  space  as  opposed  to  the  unin- 
terrupted buildup  of  nuclear  offensive 
weapons  on  the  ground. 

I  also  lielieve  as  most  Americans  do, 
that  we  have  an  obligation— to  defend 
ourselves,  our  citizeiuy  and  country. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  defend  our  citi- 
zens as  opposed  to  holding  them  hos- 
tage as  called  for  today  by  a  doctrine 
of  mutual  assiu^  deterrence.  This  is 
not  only  repugnant  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, may  no  longer  be  viable  for  various 
reasons.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  choke  SDI  in  it  cradle. 

I  also  would  suggest  that  we  will 
reach  a  time,  perhaps  not  this  year, 
perhaps  not  next  year,  where  we  will 
have  to  make  a  decision  to  test  this 
equipment,  to  see  whether  actually  we 
can  erect  some  sort  of  a  shield  which 
could,  at  a  minimiun,  protect  us  from 
the  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  second  about  ne- 
gotiations. We  are  at  a  point,  accord- 
ing to  the  media,  and  according  to  all 
the  briefings  that  I  have  received 
where  we  may  have  achieved  or  are 
about  to  achieve  a  signifiant  arms  con- 
trol breakthrough  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why  are  we  at  this  point?  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  positive  that  we 
are  going  to  reach  this  agreement,  but 
all  the  signs  are  leading  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

How  did  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  are  today?  I  think  you  will  find 
that  SDI  and  a  change  of  leadership  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two  major 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in.  in  the  negotiations 
today.  In  1983,  the  Soviet  Union  left 
the  Geneva  arms  conference  stating 
that  they  would  never  return  as  long 
as  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  were  in 
Western  Europe. 

I  might  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  were  in  place  in  West- 
em  E^irope  was  a  direct  response  to 
the  buildup  of  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  state- 
ment was  there;  it  was  credible.  No 
one  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  ready  to  return  and,  indeed  there 
was  an  invariable  agony,  as  far  as  our 
European  allies  are  concerned,  as  to 
how  they  should  handle  the  bleak 
prospect  of  the  unabated  arms  race. 

Then,  of  course,  SDI  came  on  the 
scene.  Then,  for  whatever  reason— we 
can  talk  about  credibility,  or  the  lack 


of  credibUity  SDI  had  within  the 
Soviet  Union— I  think  they  are  clear 
indicators  that  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
great  credibility  to  SDI.  Look  at  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  that 
they  are  devoting  to  their  own  SDI 
Program. 

Although  I  have  enormous  and  total 
faith  in  our  technology  and  in  oiu-  way 
of  life,  we  will  always  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  technological  lead  in  SDI  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  also  understands  that.  That  is 
why  Mr.  Gorbachev  made  it  his  No.  1 
priority  and  continues  to  be  the  No.  1 
priority  either  to  reduce  dramatically 
our  SDI  prospects  or  to  do  away  with 
all  SDI,  as  proposed  at  Reylcjavik 
when  the  bargaining  reached  the  11th 
hour. 

So,  SDI  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  arms  control  process  and  I 
hope  we  can  appreciate  that.  I  hope 
we  appreciate  that  when  we  consider 
this  amendment  and  what  it  will  do  in 
arms  control.  In  both  Geneva  and  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  our  Presi- 
dent Is  in  a  tough  situation.  I  think 
President  Reagan  has  to  negotiate 
with  two  groups.  At  least  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev has  to  negotiate  only  with  the 
United  States.  Our  President  has  to 
negotiate  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  Soviets.  But  be  that  as  it  may. 
That  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  democ- 
racy which  we  will  all  accept.  But  I 
hope  that  this  body  would  understand 
how  critical  SDI  is  to  that  process  at 
this  time. 

Finally,  I  also  want  to  reiterate,  if 
we  do  not  remove  the  Nurm-Levin  lan- 
guage from  this  bill,  we  will  doom  this 
bill  to  failure.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that.  If  we  do  not 
remove  the  Nunn-Levin  language,  we 
will  cripple  or,  indeed,  severely  impair 
the  ability  of  our  negotiators  to  con- 
tinue at  Geneva.  We  may  deprive  the 
American  people  of  the  prospect,  the 
hope,  that  is  sparked  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  people  across  America 
that  somehow  we  could  get  out  of  this 
terrible  grip  of  mutual  terror  which 
has  been  brought  upon  us.  which  has 
been  wreaked  wpaa  us  by  the  contin- 
ued incessant  buildup  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  which  threaten  to  incin- 
erate this  planet. 

I  yield  the  floor.      -    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seel(s  recognition? 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  make  these  comments  concerning 
this  debate  on  the  question  of  moving 
to  the  DOD  authorization  bill?  I  think 
that  all  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  are  very  informative 
and  very  sincere.  There  is  obviously  a 
very  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
between  this  side  and  the  other  side 


about  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

But  I  think  the  point  is  also  clear 
that  a  vote  was  held  in  the  committee 
and  a  majority  voted  for  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
that  is  part  of  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  going 
to  take  us  a  long  time  to  pass  this 
DOD  authorization  bill  in  my  case;  a 
number  of  days  at  least.  There  will  be 
a  good  many  amendments  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate  during 
the  time  that  we  debate  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues,  be- 
tween now  and  tomorrow  morning, 
might  have  a  change  of  heart  about 
going  to  the  issues  in  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill.  If  they  do  not,  we  are 
going  to  waste  all  of  tomorrow  and 
probably  a  good  deal  of  Friday  discuss- 
ing going  to  the  bill  itself,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  this  side  does  not  have  the 
necessary  60  votes  for  cloture.  So,  in 
effect,  we  will  waste  aU  of  this  week  in 
coimection  with  this  debate. 

And.  in  the  final  analysis,  some  kind 
of  an  understanding  will  have  to  be 
achieved  between  the  two  sides  so  that 
we  can  go  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  feel  confident  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  do 
really  want  to  pass  a  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  shortly.  In 
any  event,  the  President  can  veto  the 
bill  if  he  really  takes  exception  to  the 
language  in  the  bill.  And  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  they  have  more  than 
the  necessary  34  votes  on  their  side  to 
sustain  the  veto.  So  I  think  that  we 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  time  that  could  be 
used  usefully  in  considering  the  DOD 
authorization  bill. 

Now.  why  should  we  consider  this 
bill?  I  think  the  reason  we  ought  to 
consider  the  bill  is  that  there  is  unani- 
mous opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  the  very 
liest  bill  that  we  could  achieve,  given 
the  fiscal  constraints  that  we  face  this 
year.  Now,  I  see  a  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  floor  right 
now.  I  can  say  that  my  subcommittee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  Sus- 
tainability,  and  Support,  had  about  36 
or  37  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  was  authorized  in  this 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  every 
memlser  of  the  subcommittee  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  treatment  accorded 
them.  The  majority  staff  worked  dili- 
gently with  the  minority  staff.  The 
end  work  product,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  was  adopted  in  my  subcommit- 
tee on  a  unanimous  vote.  I  think  that 
was  generally  true  of  the  other  sub- 
committees as  well. 

I  remember  very  well  Ijefore  the 
final  vote  on  the  question  of  a  narrow 
or  broad  interpretation,  everyone  on 
the  committee  expressed  absolute  sat- 
isfaction with  the  overall  work  prod- 


uct within  the  fiscal  constraints  that 
we  were  facing  in  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  essentially  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  that  probably  has 
more  support  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than 
any  DOD  authorization  bill  in  the  7 
years  that  I  have  been  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  are  divided  on  one 
question.  It  seems  to  me  in  due  course 
we  can  resolve  our  differences  some- 
how on  that  Issue.  But  we  ought  to  be 
trying  to  resolve  that  by  conversations 
between  the  leaders,  and  between  the 
distinguished  ranking  members  and 
the  chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Virginia,  who  may  I  say  publicly  was 
an  outstanding  force  in  the  committee 
for  the  excellent  bill  that  we  passed 
out  of  the  committee.  I  know  he  has 
unlimited  respect  and  affection  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  I  am  sure  has  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  who  has  worked  diligently  to 
produce  this  excellent  work  product  of 
the  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  everybody 
wants  to  make  their  speeches  and 
there  have  been  some  very  good  ones. 
I  want  to  congratulate  all  my  col- 
leagues. Madam  President,  who  have 
made  these  fine  speeches.  But  I  would 
like  to  suggest  it  is  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
waste  this  entire  week  talking  about 
this  issue  if  we  do  not  shortly  begin 
the  DOD  authorization  bill.  I  hope  we 
do  not  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
procedure  and  vote  on  cloture.  I  think 
it  is  eminently  clear  that  the  votes  are 
not  here,  may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
votes  are  not  here  for  cloture.  If  we  do 
not  obtain  clotiu-e  we  will  have  wasted 
the  whole  week.  We  will  not  be  in 
Monday.  We  will  get  back  next  week, 
and  it  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  Ijefore  we  can  actually  get  to  the 
many  important  issues  in  this  very  im- 
portant bill. 

There  is  probably,  may  I  say,  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  other  side  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  this  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  reservations  about  the 
Levin-Nurm  amendment  that  provides 
for  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

So  I  would  like  to  entreat  my  col- 
league, the  ranking  member,  and  the 
Republican  leader  and  others  on  the 
other  side,  to  begin  to  have  some  ear- 
nest conversations  with  our  side  about 
some  way  we  can  resolve  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  get  on  with  the 
important  business  at  hand  without 
wasting  this  entire  week. 

I  hope,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  that  perhaps  he  would  spend 
a  little  time  with  his  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  spend  a  little  time  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  we  would 
have   some    nice   conversations    that 


would  result  by  perhaps  noon  tomor- 
row in  going  to  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  on  this  committee,  and 
indeed  in  the  Senate.  He  is  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  all  recognize— and  I  think 
he  is  spealLing  from  the  heart  at  this 
moment,  but  we  must  recognize— and  I 
take  issue  with  two  points  today.  First 
a  technical  point.  He  said  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  on  the 
narrow  versus  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion. I  believe  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  have  tried  very  carefully 
to  point  out  we  did  not  do  that.  We  in- 
directly may  have  framed  the  debate 
for  that,  but  in  a  sense,  all  we  did  was 
to  put  in  the  technical  restriction  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  thereby  lim- 
iting the  President's  option  at  some 
future  time  if  he  so  desired  to  make  a 
shift  in  the  direction  of  the  program. 
So  much  for  that. 

But  my  second  point  is  disagreement 
that  time  has  not  been  wasted.  Today 
has  been  a  good  exchange,  and  very 
substantive.  I  am  now  going  over  re- 
marks made  by  others  carefully,  and 
learning  some  things  which  I,  no 
matter  how  much  time  I  spent,  recog- 
nize for  the  first  time. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague,  as 
I  did  the  majority  leader,  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  work  being  done  by  other 
committees  in  the  Senate  on  the  very 
issues  that  are  framed  by  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment,  and  whether  or  not 
in  fairness  to  them— in  fairness  to  our 
President  who  is  now  completing  worlt, 
the  first  section  of  the  work  having  ar- 
rived here  in  the  Senate  today— more 
time  is  needed  for  the  deliberations  of 
the  issues  framed  by  the  Levin-Nurm 
amendment,  to  give  that  time  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  with  the  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  the  means  by  which 
we  can  take  this  amendment,  and  have 
it  set  aside  as  a  freestanding  measure 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  at  a 
future  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Virginia.  He  has  always  been  so 
very  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  his  comments  very 
much.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply,  of 
course,  that  this  very  excellent  debate 
that  took  place  today  was  a  waste  of 
the  time  either  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
country.  But  I  meant  to  state  very 
forcefully  that  I  believe  that  in  short 
order  we  ought  to  proceed  to  the  bill. 
If  my  colleagues  wish  to  continue  this 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  legislation, 
I  think  that  is  entirely  in  order.  But  I 
think  we  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of 
us  on  the  bill. 
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I  would  hope  that  before  this  week 
is  ended,  we  can  begin  work  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Virginia  for 
his  excellent  comments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  at 
this  time.  I  see  no  other  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition,  and  it  is  our  practice 
now  to  allow  the  leadership  to  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  suggest  we  put  in  a  quorum 
call  untU  such  time  as  the  Senate  re- 
ceives direction  from  the  leaders.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  Senator  seeking  recognition.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  dei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bfadam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  morning  business,  that 
it  not  extend  beyond  10  minutes,  and 
Senators  may  speak  therein  out  of 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  BICENTENNIAL 
MINUTE 

SEKATZ  PASSES  "TARUT  OF  ABOmNATIOIfS" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  159  years 
ago  today,  on  May  13.  1828,  the  Senate 
passed  the  "tariff  of  abomination,"  a 
high-protective  tariff  that  inflamed 
sectional  passions  and  triggered  a 
major  constitutional  crisis. 

Tariff  rates  were  tricky  business. 
Manufacturing  interests  generally  fa- 
vored a  higher  tariff  to  raise  the  cost 
of  imports  and  promote  American 
manufactured  goods;  agricultural  in- 
terests favored  a  lower  tariff  to  pro- 
mote overseas  sales  of  their  produce 
and  cheaper  imports.  Those  represent- 
ing agrarian  interest  in  Congress 
thought  they  found  an  ingenious  solu- 
tion. They  would  vote  for  the  highest 
possible  tariff  rates— exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  wanted.  They  be- 
lieved President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  sympathetic  to  the  manufac- 
turers, would  be  forced  to  veto  the 
high  tariff.  He  would  then  carry  that 
stigma  in  his  election  campaign 
against  Andrew  Jackson. 

But  the  high  tariff  passed  and 
Adams  signed  it.  The  South  was  out- 
raged and  some  Southerners  began  to 
talk  of  secession.  It  was  the  "tariff  of 
abomiiuttions."  as  they  called  it,  that 
prompted  Vice  President  John  C.  Cal- 
houn to  write  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
denouncing  the  tariff  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  unjust,  and  declaring  that 
the  State  legislatures  had  the  power 


to  refuse  to  enforce — or  nullify— a  Fed- 
eral law.  When  South  Carolina  adopt- 
ed Calhoun's  proposal.  President  Jack- 
son hotly  denied  the  right  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  threatened  to  send  troops  to 
uphold  the  tariff.  The  crisis  was  at 
last  averted  when  Senator  Henry  Clay 
devised  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833, 
to  remove  some  duties  immediately, 
and  gradually  lower  the  rest.  But  the 
sectional  angers  thus  aroused  never 
completely  disappeared  in  those  tense 
decades  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  moral  to  this  story,  I  suppose,  is 
that  Senators  should  be  careful  of 
what  they  vote  for,  because  they 
might  actually  get  it. 


INDIAN  FISHING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I 
would  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  if  Calendar  Order  No. 
113,  S.  727,  has  been  cleared  on  that 
side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  113,  S.  727. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  727)  to  clarify  Indian  treaties 
and  Executive  orders  with  respect  to  fishing 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

Section  1.  Section  2079  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  71)  is  amended  by  strilc- 
ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
scribing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  proviso: 
":  Provided,  That  such  treaties,  and  any  Ex- 
ecutive orders  and  Acts  of  Congress  under 
which  the  rights  of  any  Indian  trilje  to  fish 
are  secured,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  imposition,  under  Federal  law  or  under 
any  law  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  of  any  tax  on  any  income  derived 
by  an  Indian  from  the  exercise  of  rights  to 
fish  secured  by  such  treaty.  Executive  order, 
or  Act  of  Congress.". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  period  for  which  the  statute  of 
limitations  or  any  other  bar  to  assessing  tax 
has  not  expired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  727,  a  bill  to 
clarify  Indian  treaties,  executive 
orders,  and  acts  of  Congress  which 
secure  rights  to  fish  to  Indian  tribes. 

Madam  President,  the  genesis  of  this 
legislation  is  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  impose 
taxes  on  income  of  Indian  treaty  fish- 
ermen for  income  derived  from  the 
harvesting  of  this  trust  resource.  This 
effort  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 


agreement between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which '  was  finally  resolved 
within  the  administration  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  declined  to 
adopt  the  legal  views  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
opted,  instead,  to  accept  the  legal 
views  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  exchange  of  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  set  forth  in 
full  in  the  report  filed  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  ac- 
company this  bill.  It  is  sufficient,  here, 
to  say  that  the  disagreement  between 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
IRS  hinges  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
major  Supreme  Court  decision  in  this 
area  of  taxation  of  Indian  trust  re- 
sources: Squire  v.  Capoeman,  351  U.S. 
1  (1956).  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  insisted  that  in  the  absence  of 
express  language  in  the  treaty,  exlecu- 
tive  order  or  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing an  exemption  from  taxation,  the 
general  revenue  acts  of  the  Congress 
should  govern  and  no  exemption 
should  be  found.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment argues  that  most  of  the  fishing 
rights  in  question,  and  particularly 
those  established  by  treaty,  were  se- 
cured as  much  as  50  years  before  the 
first  Federal  income  tax  laws  were  en- 
acted. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  lan- 
guage in  such  a  treaty  or  other  docu- 
ment expressly  addressing  an  issue  of 
Federal  taxation.  Instead,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  policies  underlying  the 
establishment  of  the  right  should  be 
controlling. 

Madam  President,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Select  Committee  that  income  de- 
rived by  an  Indian  exercising  his  or 
her  right  to  take  fish  should  enjoy  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  income  derived 
by  an  Indian  farming  his  trust  allot- 
ment, raising  cattle  on  his  trust  allot- 
ment, harvesting  timber  from  his  trust 
land,  or  obtaining  income  from  miner- 
al resources  on  his  trust  land.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Squire  case,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  recognized  ex- 
emptions from  taxation  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  utilization  of  such  trust  re- 
sources. To  those  Indians  deriving  a 
living  from  the  harvest  of  fish  the 
right  to  which  is  secured  by  treaty,  ex- 
ecutive order  or  act  of  Congress,  the 
fish  swimming  in  the  stream  or  ocean 
is  as  much  a  trust  resource  as  are  the 
lands  being  worked  by  these  other  In- 
dians. 

The  faith  required  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  its  commitments  to 
the  fishing  Indians  cannot  be  less  than 
that  faith  owed  to  the  land-based 
Indian.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  honor  that  commitment  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  language  to  enable 
the  treaties,  executive  orders  or  acts  of 
Congress  which  seciu-ed  the  right  to 
fish  in  the  first  instance  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  fashion  as  those 


treaties,  executive  orders  or  acts  of 
Congress  which  secured  tribal  and  in- 
dividual Indian  rights  in  land. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  727.  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
income  derived  by  Indians  from  the 
exercise  of  fishing  rights  secured  by 
treaty,  executive  order,  or  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  bill  is  similar  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  accepted 
by  the  Senate  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. For  reasons  imrelated  to  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  however,  it 
did  not  survive  conference  of  debt  ceil- 
ing bill. 

S.  727  was  reported  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  without 
opposition.  During  the  committee's 
hearing  on  this  legislation.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs Ross  Swinuner  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Mr.  Swimmer  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  testifying  on 
behalf  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Madam  President,  many  Indians 
have  relied  heavily,  some  exclusively, 
on  fishing  for  their  food  and  economic 
wellbeing.  Consistent  with  the  impor- 
tance of  fishing  to  their  way  of  life, 
the  Indians  often  retained  their  tradi- 
tional fishing  rights  when  they  signed 
treaties  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
Leaders  of  Indian  tribes  are  generally 
thought  to  have  understood  that  they 
would  be  able  to  continue  fishing  and 
trading  fish  without,  in  any  way, 
having  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  portion  of  their  catch.  , 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Bradley,  DeConcimi,  Adams. 
McCain  and  Hatfield,  and  especially 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
iNOUYE,  for  their  support  and  their  as- 
sistance in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  urge  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  our  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunit- 
tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  [S.  727]  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  clarify  Indian  treaties.  Exec- 
utive orders,  and  acts  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  Indian  fishing  rights." 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NEW  G.I.  BILL  CONTINUAIION 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  1085 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1085)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes",  with  the  following 
amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEITION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  OI  BIU 
Continuation  Act". 

SEC.  2.  SHORT  TITI.K  OK  THE  NEW  C.I.  BII.I. 

Section  701  of  the  department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525; 
38  U.S.C.  101  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TrrLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
-Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  Act  of  1984'.". 

SEC.  3.  CONTINUATION  OF  AI.I^VOIA'NTEER  VliKCK 
VCTERANS'  EIHICATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  THE  NEW  CI  BII.I.  PRO- 
CRAM. 

(a)  Active  Duty  Program.— Section 
1411(a)(1)(A)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1. 1985,  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1988,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  June  30,  1985,". 

(b)  Active  Doty  and  Selective  Reserve 
PROCRAM.-Section  1411(a)(1)(A)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1988."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  30. 
1985,". 

SEC.  4  «>NTINIIATH»N  OK  EDl'CATION  ASSISTANCE 
n>R  MEMBERS  OK  THE  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE UNDER  THE  NEW  CI  RII.U 

Section  2132(aKl)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1988."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  30, 
1985,". 

SEC.  5.  REVISION  OK  DECIJ^RED  PtRFOSES. 

Section  1401  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and 
( 3 )  as  clauses  ( 4 )  and  ( 5 ),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"(2)  to  extend  the  benefite  of  a  higher 
education  to  qualifying  men  and  women 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
such  an  education; 

"(3)  to  provide  for  vocational  readjust- 
ment and  to  restore  lost  educational  oppor- 


tunities to  those  service  men  and  women 
who  served  on  active  duty  after  June  30, 
1985;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5),  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  theeof  ": 
and";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(6)  to  enhance  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness ttirough  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  educated  and  productive  work 
force.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  SENATE 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dole  and  myself.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  in  the  case  of  McWherter  v.  Bush, 
etal. 

The  Senate  pnx^eded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President,  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Stknnis,  in 
his  capacity  as  President  pro  tempore, 
have  been  named  as  defendants  in  an 
action  filed  by  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  The  Gover- 
nor has  also  named  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  as  a  defendant. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982,  established  a  pro- 
gram for  the  selection  of  one  or  more 
sites  for  the  permanent  deep  geologic 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
wastes  and  spent  nuclear  fuel.  The  act 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  recommended  site  for  a  re- 
pository, but  it  allows  any  State  to 
object  to  the  location  of  a  permanent 
repository  within  its  borders  by  sub- 
mitting a  notice  of  disi4>proval  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  If  a  State  sub- 
mits a  notice  of  disapproval  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  not  apply  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  a 
construction  authorization  unless  the 
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Caognat  puaes  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
provlnc  the  site  within  a  prescribed 
period  after  receiving  the  State's  ob- 
jection. 

The  statute  provides  that  a  State's 
notice  of  disapproval  shall  be  consid-. 
ered  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  the  date  of  its  transmittal  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. In  the  Soiate.  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval is  to  be  referred  to  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
shaU  introduce  a  resolution  to  approve 
the  site  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

When  the  Congress  decided  in  1982 
that  <»ie  or  more  permanent  repositor- 
ies should  be  developed,  it  also  con- 
ceived of.  but  did  not  authorize,  an  in- 
terim facility  for  the  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  of  nuclear  wastes 
pending  their  shlimient  to  permanent 
rqMBltories.  As  required  by  the  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  submitted 
to  the  Ccmgress  a  proposal  for  legisla- 
tive authorization  of  the  construction 
of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility. The  Department  of  Energy's 
proposal,  which  was  submitted  on 
March  30,  1987,  has  been  referred  to 
committee.  The  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  facility  be  construct- 
ed in  Tennessee. 

Section  141(h)  of  the  1982  act  pro- 
vides that  a  monitored  retrievable  fa- 
cility authorized  pursuant  to  the  act 
shall  also  be  subject  to  the  act's  provi- 
sions that  enable  a  State  to  disapprove 
a  site  for  a  permanent  repository.  The 
question  which  Tennessee  is  raising  in 
this  lawsuit  is  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  March  30.  1987.  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  triggers  the 
State's  opportunity  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  notice  of  disapproval.  The 
purpose  of  Tennessee's  declaratory 
Judgment  action  is  to  obtain  a  judicial 
ruling  which  will  determine  when  Ten- 
nessee may  utilize  its  statutory  oppor- 
tunity to  disapprove  a  decision  to 
locate  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility  in  that  State. 

The  following  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  in  this 
action.  There  is  no  actual  controversy 
between  Tennessee  and  either  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Neither  has  taken 
or  will  talce,  in  their  capacity  as  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate,  any  action  which  is 
adverse  to  Tennessee.  If  Tennessee 
submits  a  notice  of  disapproval,  it  will 
be  referred,  absent  a  directive  to  the 
contrary  by  the  Senate,  to  the  appro- 
priate committee.  The  committee  will 
then  decide  whether  to  propose  any 
legislative  action  to  the  Senate. 

The  district  court  has  expedited  the 
case  at  Tennessee's  request.  The  de- 
fendants' opposition  to  Tennessee's 
motion  for  a  siunmary  declaratory 
Judgment  is  due  May  14.  The  court 
wiU  hear  argument  on  May  20. 


The  memorandum  Is  as  f(^ows: 

\3S.  SXRATK, 

Omci  OP  Skm ATI  Legal  Cotnis^L, 

Waihington,  DC,  May  12, 1987. 

MXMORAlfSUlf 

Re:  McWherterv.  ButK 

To:    The    Joint    Leadership    Oroup;    Hon. 

Roanrr   C.   Btrd,    Hon.    Robert   Dole, 

Hon.  JoHM  C.  Steknis,  Hon.  Joseph  R. 

BiDEN,  Jr..  Hon.  Strom  THUUioifD,  Hon. 

WEinMCLL  H.  Ford,  Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
From:  Michael  Davidson,  Ken  U.  Benjamin, 

Jr. 
The  Vice  President,  in  his  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Sten- 
nis,  in  his  capacity  as  President  pro  tempo- 
re, have  been  named  as  defendants  in  an 
action  filed  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  other  original  de- 
fendant is  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982,  established  a  program 
for  the  selection  of  one  or  more  sites  for  the 
permanent  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel.  The  Act  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  recommended  site 
for  a  repository,  42  U.S.C.  i  10134(aM2)(A). 
but  any  state  may  object  to  the  location  of  a 
permanent  repository  in  the  state  by  sub- 
mitting a  notice  of  disapproval  to  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation, id.,  i  10136(b).  If  a  state  sub- 
mits a  notice  of  disapproval  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  not  apply  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  a  construction  au- 
thorization unless  the  Congress  passes  a 
joint  resolution  approving  the  site  within  a 
prescribed  period  after  receiving  a  state's 
objection.  Id.  i  10135(c). 

The  statute  provides  that  a  state's  notice 
of  disapproval  shall  be  considered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  date  of  its 
transmittal  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Id.  i  10136(b)(2).  In  the 
Senate,  notice  of  disapproval  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  ■  and  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  shall  introduce  a  resolution 
to  approve  the  site  recommended  by  the 
President.  Id.,  i  10135(d)(2KA).  No  role  is  as- 
signed in  these  initial  steps  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  although  he  might  preside 
over  subsequent  debate  in  the  Senate  on  a 
Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  recommend- 
ed site. 

When  the  Congress  decided  in  1982  that 
one  or  more  permanent  repositories  should 
be  developed,  it  also  conceived  of.  but  did 
not  authorize,  an  interim  facility  for  the 
monitored  retrievable  storage  (MRS)  of  nu- 
clear wastes  pending  their  shipment  to  per- 
manent repositories.  ID.  S  10161.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  10161,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  on  March  30,  1987,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  legislative  authori- 
zation of  the  construction  of  an  MRS.  DOE 
recommended  that  the  facility  be  construct- 
ed in  Tennessee. 

42  U.S.C.  SUOlOKh)  provides  that  an 
MRS  facility  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
10161  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  that  enable  a 
state  to  disapprove  a  site  for  a  permanent 
repository.  The  question  which  Tennessee  is 


■The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  Jurisdiction  over  the  "[nlonmilitary  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy."  Standing  Rule 
25(g>(IK12).  The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
"[nlonmilitary  environmental  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy."  Standing  Rule  25(h>(lK10). 


raiaing  in  this  lawsuit  is  whether  DOE'S 
March  30,  1987  proposal  to  the  Congreas 
triggers  the  state's  opportunity  to  submit  to 
the  Congreas  a  notice  of  disapproval.  The 
purpose  of  Tennessee's  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action  is  to  obtain  a  Judicial  ruling 
which  will  determine  when  Tennessee  may 
utilize  its  statutory  opportunity  to  disap- 
prove a  decision  to  locate  an  MRS  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

We  will  be  coordinating  our  handling  of 
this  case  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  planning  to  intervene  in 
the  case  to  present  to  the  court  the  execu- 
tive branch's  interpretation  of  the  Act.  Our 
principal  contention  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
defendants  would  be  that  there  is  no  Justifi- 
able controversy  between  Tennessee  and 
either  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
President  pro  tempore.  Neither  has  taken  or 
will  take,  in  their  capacity  eis  officers  of  the 
Senate,  any  action  which  is  adverse  to  Ten- 
nessee. If  Tennessee  submits  a  notice  of  dis- 
approval it  will  be  referred,  absent  a  direc- 
tive to  the  contrary  by  the  Senate,  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  The  committee  will 
then  decide  whether  to  propose  any  legisla- 
tive action  to  the  Senate. 

District  Judge  Joyce  Hens  Green  has  ex- 
pedited, the  case  at  Tennessee's  request. 
Our  opposition  to  Tennessee's  motion  for 
summary  judgment  is  due  the  morning  of 
May  14;  the  court  will  hear  argument  on 
May  20.  The  court  has  expedited  the  case 
because  Teimessee's  notice  of  disapproval 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  May  29  if  EKDE's 
March  30  proposal  is  determined  to  have 
triggered  the  procedure  for  State  disapprov- 
al. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Optice  op  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 

Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1987. 
To:  Charles  Kinney.  Rich  Belas. 
Prom:  Mike. 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  floor  state- 
ment and  the  position  that  we  propose  to 
take  in  this  case  with  the  staff  on  both  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  I  have  also  sent  an  ex- 
planation of  the  case  to  the  Vice  President's 
office  and  to  Senator  Stennis's  office. 

The  Court  has  expedited  the  case.  Our 
brief  is  due  Thursday  morning.  May  14,  at 
9:00  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  215 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Ned  Ray 
McWherter  v.  George  Bush,  et  aL,  Case  No. 
87-1184-JHG,  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  plaintiff  has  named  George  Bush,  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
John  C.  Stennis,  in  his  capacity  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  as  defendants: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  :§288b(a)  and 
288(a)(l)(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  represent  Members  and  officers 
of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions  relating  to 
their  official  responsibilities;  Now.  therefore 
belt 


Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  in  the  case  of  McWherter  v. 
Bush,  el  oL 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2360,  an 
act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit,  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


addition,  by  reducing  the  debt  burden 
on  REA  generation  and  transmission 
facilities,  we  lower  the  risk  of  possible 
future  nonpayment  of  these  loans. 
Unlike  loan  asset  sales,  the  Federal 
Treasury  receives  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  prepaid  loans. 

I  believe  that  the  merit  in  this  legis- 
lation lies  in  relieving  rural  electric 
and  telephone  generating  stations 
from  the  burdens  of  long-term,  high 
interest  loans.  Realistic  refinancing  al- 
ternatives are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  stabilizing  rural  economies 
whUe  positively  effecting  the  Federal 
budget.  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. 


S.  912— RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ACT  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
today  I  rise  to  cosponsor  S.  912,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  legislation  that  is  critically  im- 
portant to  this  Nation's  rural  citizens. 
The  distance  that  many  Americans 
live  from  urban  centers  makes  the 
power  and  benefit  of  electrification 
difficult  to  provide.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  established  in  1936 
to  alleviate  the  burden  of  electrifying 
America's  rural  communities.  Rural 
electric  systems  serve  over  25  million 
citizens  at  an  average  of  only  5  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line.  Even  in  pro- 
viding electric  and  telephone  service  to 
such  sparse  populations,  the  REA  has 
enabled  rural  America  to  become  eco- 
nomically viable. 

However,  this  Nation's  rural  areas 
are  presently  in  a  state  of  economic 
crisis.  Our  agriculture  industry  contin- 
ues to  be  mired  in  low  commodity 
prices  combined  with  high  costs  of 
production.  It  is  obvious  that,  given 
the  current  state  of  affairs,  rural  com- 
munities can  not  withstand  additional 
economic  set  backs.  Consequently,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  cosponsors  of  S. 
912,  to  allow  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers  to  prepay  and  refi- 
nance their  long  term  high  interest 
loans  held  by  the  Federal  financing 
bank  with  private  capital  at  100  cents 
on  the  dollar.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  assure  that  electricity  costs 
in  rural  communities  remain  stable 
and  competitive. 

Current  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  operate  on  loans  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  Many  of 
those  loans  are  locked  into  long-term 
interest  rates  as  high  as  15  percent.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  allow  the  prepay- 
ment and  refinancing  of  these  loans 
without  substantial  penalties. 

Not  only  does  REA  loan  refinancing 
make  sense  in  terms  of  policy,  it  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  1988  Federal 
budget.  Loan  repayments  bring  a 
dollar-for-dollar  outlay  reduction.  In 


HARRY  LLOYD  HOPKINS 
DEFENDER  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  from 
the  press  of  national  business  to  pause 
for  reflection  on  the  achievements  of  a 
remarkable  man  from  my  State,  Harry 
Hopkins.  Today,  while  American  lead- 
ers work  on  the  great  challenges 
facing  our  Nation:  deficit  reduction, 
international  competiveness  in  trade, 
nuclear  armament  reductions,  and  a 
sensible  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America,  we  would  do  well  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  reflect  upon  the  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation  40  and  50 
years  ago:  the  Great  Depression  with 
its  hunger,  fear,  and  unemployment, 
and  World  War  II  with  its  great  chal- 
lenges to  Americans  at  home  and 
abroad. 

History  professor  George  McJimsey. 
of  Iowa  State  University  has  recently 
brought  a  key  figure  from  that  era  of 
hard  times,  Harry  Hopkins,  into  the 
spotlight  again.  Professor  McJimsey's 
new  book.  "Harry  Hopkins:  Ally  of  the 
Poor  and  Defender  of  Democracy" 
brings  new  perspective  to  the  Hoplcin's 
remarkable  career. 

Hopkins  was  bom  in  Sioux  City.  LA 
on  August  17,  1890.  His  father  David 
was  a  harness-maker  and  his  mother 
Anna  was  a  deeply  religious  woman, 
very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  was  the  last  of  five 
children  and  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
David  and  Anna  Hopkins. 

Shortly  after  Hopkins  was  bom.  his 
folks  moved  successively  from  Sioux 
City  to  Council  Bluffs  to  Kearney,  NE. 
Then  to  Hastings,  NE,  and  Chicago,  IL 
before  settling  in  Grinnell.  LA. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  who  described 
himself  as  an  Iowa  country  boy,  was 
the  man  President  Roosevelt  chose  to 
implement  his  New  Deal  policies. 
Working  closely  with  the  President, 
Hopkins  helped  shape  and  then  ad- 
minister a  series  of  programs  to  revi- 
talize a  nation  dying  of  economic 
blight. 

To  him  fell  the  task  of  putting  to 
useful  work  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  during  the  Great 
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Depression.  These  imfortunate  victims 
of  a  colossal  economic  collapse  they 
did  not  understand  or  control,  shuf- 
fled in  endless  breadlines,  sold  pencils 
on  street  comers,  huddled  cold  and 
hungry  in  hovels  they  fashioned  out 
of  corrugated  iron  sheets  or  stared 
with  resentful  frustration  at  the 
locked  gates  of  factories  where  ma- 
chinery lay  idle  and  rusting. 

Harry  Hoplilns  went  into  action  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Agency  on  the  afternoon  of  May  22, 
1933.  In  his  first  2  hours  in  office,  he 
galvanized  the  Nation  by  disbursing  )5 
million  to  a  half  dozen  States  to  be 
used  immediately  to  put  the  unem- 
ployed to  work.  He  paid  their  wages  in 
cash  instead  of  food  stamps  or  scrip,  so 
they  could  see  the  rewards  of  their 
labor  and  spend  it  as  they  wished. 
During  the  next  5  years,  he  employed 
nearly  18  million  men  and  women  on 
projects  that  rebuilt  and  strengthened 
the  economic  framework  of  America. 
As  head  of  the  FERA.  then  the  Civil 
Worlts  Administration  and  fiiudly  the 
massive  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, he  embarked  on  a  multitude  of 
projects  designed  primarily  to  give 
jobs  swiftly  *-o  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble in  keeping  with  their  individual 
talents  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
They  built  and  improved  highways, 
constructed  schools,  hospitals,  Feder- 
al, State  and  municipal  buildings,  li- 
braries, bridges  andl  flood  control 
levees.  They  taught  200,000  illiterates 
to  read  and  write.  The  WPA  Federal 
Writers'  project  employed  authors  to 
write  books  on  the  States  and  cities  of 
the  Nation,  simultaneously  providing 
jobs  for  editors,  printers,  and  book- 
binders. The  American  Guide  Series 
stands  today  as  a  monument  to  that 
effort.  Actors,  stagehands,  playwrights 
and  scenic  designers  found  their  niche 
in  the  Federal  Theater  project  which 
brought  plays  to  virtually  every  city 
and  town  in  America  and  brought 
black  actors  to  Broadway  with  its  pro- 
duction of  "The  Mikado"  with  an  all- 
black  cast. 

Never  in  history  had  so  much  been 
accomplished  in  such  a  short  time. 
Gone  was  the  indignity  of  the  dole 
which  left  men  poor  and  idle.  Their 
self-respect  restored,  they  could  and 
still  do,  look  with  satisfaction  and 
pride  at  what  they  accomplished  with 
their  own  hands  and  talents.  The 
effort,  which  exceeded  In  magnitude 
the  building  of  the  great  temples  of 
ancient  Egypt,  primed  the  economic 
ptunp  of  the  Nation,  permitting  pri- 
vate industry  and  enterprise  to  resiune 
its  proper  role. 

Hopkins  managed  all  this.  He  spent 
$9  billion  in  public  fimds.  more  than 
any  other  person  had  handled  up  until 
that  time.  Not  a  penny  of  it  stuck  to 
his  fingers.  Even  his  detractors  attest- 
ed   to    his    honesty.    His    example 
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mttrnpted  the  same  kind  of  integrity 
fitMD  his  Bubordinmtes  and.  although 
frequent  accusations  of  improprieties 
were  made,  no  member  of  his  Wash- 
ington staff  or  regional  and  State  ad- 
ministrators was  ever  found  guilty  of 
misappropriation  of  public  f  imds. 

In  his  book  "Pour  Presidents  as  I 
Saw  Than"  Admiral  Wilson  Brown, 
who  served  Presidents  Coolidge. 
Hoover.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman  re- 
marked that  Hopkins  was  not  always 
deeply  trusted  by  Roosevelt  but  grew 
into  this  relationship. 

In  tboae  anzfcMis  yean  (the  war  yean) 
Roosevelt  trusted  Hopkins'  Judgment  more 
than  that  of  any  other  person  In  the  Cabi- 
net, In  the  Congreas.  or  In  his  own  Staff.  It 
was  not  ao  in  the  beginning  of  the  adminis- 
tration, however.  There  were  times  then 
when  Harry's  standing  in  the  presidential 
favor  was  very  insecure.  On  weeli-end 
crutes  on  the  Sequoia,  during  the  days  of 
the  W  J*.A..  I  heard  the  President  and  Louis 
Howe  berate  Hopkins  more  roughly  than  I 
ever  heard  them  talk  to  anyone  else.  Harry 
onartly  took  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  by 
admitting  that  he  knew  nothing  about  their 
complaint,  that  he  should  have  known 
about  it,  and  that  he  had  been  Just  plain 
dumb.  Although  he  disarmed  further  attack 
by  pleading  stupidity,  we  will  Imew  he  was 
not  stupid. 

From  the  beginning  Hopkins  worked  with 
othen  to  prepare  the  President's  speeches, 
but  I  think  he  might  have  never  gained  the 
position  of  chief  counseUor,  had  he  not  gone 
along  on  the  1935  cruise  aboard  the  Hous- 
ton. During  that  month  aboard  ship  he  was 
amusing  and  not  too  talkative:  we  could  see 
that  he  was  wearing  well.  In  that  brief  asso- 
ciation, Franklin  Roosevelt  found  in  Hop- 
kins a  man  after  his  own  heart,  one  who 
I>aid  little  attention  to  precedent  and  red 
tape  and  kept  the  goal  always  in  mind:  who 
was  courageous,  even  audacious,  in  accept- 
ing the  gravest  responsibUities. 

By  September  1938.  Hopkins  shared 
President  Roosevelt's  concerns  about 
the  threat  of  war  in  Europe  and  the 
sad  state  of  America's  defenses.  WPA 
projects  were  shifted  to  include  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian  installations. 
Barracks  and  airfields  were  built,  and 
factories  were  erected  that  would  soon 
be  used  to  manufacture  aircraft  and 
weapons. 

At  this  point,  Harry  Hopkins' 
health,  which  had  never  been  good, 
deteriorated  rapidly.  Unable  to  absorb 
proteins  in  his  food,  his  body  wasted 
away  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
bed  or  in  the  hospital.  It  was  not  until 
the  early  part  of  1940  that  he  felt  well 
enough  to  go  out  of  doors  for  walks. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  President 
invited  him  to  the  White  House  for 
dinner  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Lowlands.  He 
went,  although  he  felt  really  ill  that 
evening.  At  Roosevelt's  insistence,  he 
stayed  overnight.  Here  he  was  to 
remain  for  3%  years  as  guest  of  the 
President.  The  stimuli  of  swirling 
events  in  Europe  and  the  third  term 
political  campaign  restored  Hopluns  to 
action  as  no  medicine  could. 


He  woi^ed  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  phases  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs.  He  managed  Roosevelt's 
third  re-election  campaign  and  acted 
as  personal  envoy  for  the  President  be- 
tween Churchill  and  Stalin.  Hopkins 
was  instrumental  in  forging  the  Orand 
Alliance  which  brought  together  the 
big  three  powers  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  was  i4>pointed  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministrator and  ensured  the  flow  of 
war  materials  to  our  allies.  By  Stalin's 
own  admission.  Russia  would  have  lost 
the  war  without  Lend-Lease  aid.  Had 
Russia  lost,  the  entire  might  of  the 
Nazi  forces  would  have  been  thrust  at 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Hopkins  orga- 
nized the  conferences  abroad  which 
brought  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and 
Stalin  together  to  deliberate  the  strat- 
egies of  war  and  peace— conferences  in 
which  Hopkins,  himself,  played  sin  im- 
portant part.  When  Roosevelt  died, 
Hopkins  retired  from  Government, 
but  he  was  recalled  by  President 
Truman  when  the  deliberations  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  broke  down 
due  to  Russian  intransigence,  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  the  Unltied 
Nations.  Truman  sent  Hopkins  to 
Moscow  where,  in  lengthy  conversa- 
tions with  Stalin,  he  broke  the  dead- 
lock. 

Truman  spoke  to  Hopkins  on  the 
day  of  Roosevelt's  funeral.  Truman 
later  reflected  on  this  incident  in  an 
interview  with  journalist  Merle  Miller. 

Well  I  asked  him  to  come  in.  I  told  you 
how  bad  he  looked,  and  I  apologized  for  call- 
ing him  In,  but  I  said  I  wanted  as  best  he 
could  to  tell  me  at)out  our  relations  with 
Russia.  He'd  been  to  all  those  conferences 
with  Roosevelt,  to  Yalta  and  the  ones  at  Ca- 
sablanca and  Tehran  and  I  believe  Cairo, 
and  he  filled  me  in.  He  told  me  everything 
that  he  could  and  it  was  very  helpful 
indeed. 

...  he  really  understood  Stalin.  He  told 
me  that  afternoon  that  Stalin  ...  he  said 
you  could  talk  to  him,  and  I  Icnew  he  could, 
and  so  in  May.  when  we  were  having  trouble 
with  Stalin— Molotov  was  threatening  not 
to  sign  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  called 
Hopkins  in  again,  and  I  said,  "Harry,  are 
you  physically  able  to  go  to  Moscow?  If  you 
are,  I  want  you  to  go  over  there  and  tell 
Stalin  to  make  Molotov  sign  this  Charter." 

And  he  got  in  a  plane  and  went.  He  had  a 
three-hour  conference  with  Stalin,  and 
at)OUt  an  hour  and  a  half  after  that  Molotov 
signed  the  Charter. 

When  asked  why  Hopkins  was  so 
successful.  Truman  responded: 

I  don't  luiow.  I  don't  luiow,  but  he  iuiew 
exactly  how  to  do  it.  He  talked  tough  to 
them  all  the  time.  I  don't  luiow  how  he  did 
it,  but  he  got  it  done.  That  was  the  main 
thing.  He  always  did  whatever  he  promised 
to  do. 

And  when  he  got  back  from  Russia,  he 
made  a  report  to  me,  and  he  said,  ';01d 
Stalin  seemed  to  be  very  happy  to  see  me, 
and  he  said  to  give  his  best  regards  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you  for  what  you  did  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  it." 


Although  President  Truman  asked 
Hopkins  to  remain  in  Government,  he 
decided  to  retiu^i  to  private  life.  In 
1942  Hopkins  had  married  Louise 
Macy  and  they  had  moved  to  New 
York.  Here,  in  retirement,  he  planned 
to  write  his  memoirs,  but  his  health 
failed  rapidly.  Sadly,  on  January  29. 
1946,  little  more  than  6  months  after 
serving  President  Truman.  Hopkins 
died  penniless  and  in  relative  obscurity 
in  New  York  City  at  age  55.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  his  memoirs,  said  about 
Harry  Hopkins: 

He  was  a  true  leader  of  men,  and  alike  in 
ardour  and  wisdom  in  times  of  crises  he  has 
rarely  been  excelled.  His  love  for  the  causes 
of  the  weak  and  poor  was  matched  by  his 
passion  against  tyraimy.  especially  when 
tyraimy  was,  for  the  time,  triumphant. 

Even  though  more  than  40  years 
have  passed  since  his  death,  Harry 
Hopkins  deserves  recognition  as  the 
great  American  that  he  was.  Appropri- 
ately, an  effort  is  under  way  to  have 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Hopkins'  birth  in 
1990.  I  happily  support  this  effort  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  high  standard  of 
public  service  deserve  this  honor. 

Additionally.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on 
Mr.  Hopkins  written  by  John  Hyde  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  31, 
1987] 

New  Deal  Oiamt  Hopkins  Rises  From 
History's  Graveyard 

(By  John  Hyde) 

Washington,  D.C— Among  the  world's 
famous  figures,  few  have  been  more  quickly 
and  completly  forgotten  than  Harry  Hop- 
kins, the  son  of  an  Iowa  harness  maker  who 
gained  immense  influence  during  the  presi- 
dency of  FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

But  a  group  of  well-known  public  figures 
is  attempting  to  rectify  history's  error.  They 
have  formed  the  Harry  Hopkins  Public 
Service  Institute  in  an  effort  to  restore  his 
historic  standing  and  hold  him  as  an  exam- 
ple of  selfless  service  to  the  country. 

Among  their  efforts  is  a  drive  to  have  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  his  name.  In  Iowa  Monday,  the 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  calling  for 
such  a  stunp. 

Hopkins  was  only  56  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1946.  Some  3,000  people  packed  his 
funeral,  to  remember  a  man  that  Winston 
Churchill  had  once  described  as  unquestion- 
ably the  second  most  powerful  man  in  the 
United  States,  perhajjs  the  sixth  most  pow- 
erful In  the  entire  world. 

"The  country  will  nev<»r  even  vaguely  ap- 
preciate the  service  he  rendered,"  comment- 
ed Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

ASHES  unclaimed 

Having  thus  paid  tribute  to  Hopldns,  the 
world  turned  on  its  heel  and  never  looked 
back.  In  the  New  York  City  church  where 
his  funeral  was  held,  Hopkins'  ashes  lay  un- 


claimed for  27  years.  His  name,  when  men- 
tioned at  all,  was  usually  uttered  in  connec- 
tion with  a  notorious  quote— "We're  going 
to  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect  and 
elect"— which  Hopkins  never  said. 

"This  man  was  truly  a  great  and  outstand- 
ing human  being  and  public  servant."  says 
economist  Robert  Nathan,  who  worked 
under  Hopliins  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment during  the  19308.  "I've  seldom  had  the 
privilege  of  being  around  anyone  as  astute 
and  direct  and  truthful  as  Hopkins.  He  had 
unbelieveable  commitment  to  his  work,  and 
his  integrity  was  absolute. 

"It's  a  great  tragedy  to  see  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  of  the  New  Deal  for- 
gotten. .  .  . 

"I  do  believe  we're  living  in  a  stage  when, 
regretably.  there  is  a  tendency  to  belittle 
public  service.  We're  driving  competent 
people  out  of  government  and  I'm  afraid 
we're  discouraging  good  young  people  from 
going  into  public  service.  .  .  .  We're  trying 
to  restore  some  respect  for  competence  and 
integrity  in  public  service." 

documentary  film 

Among  the  institute's  first  projects  is 
preparation  of  a  documentary  film  on  Hop- 
kins, for  use  by  public  television  and 
schools. 

The  institute  is  also  working  with  officials 
at  Grinnell  College,  where  Hopkins  was 
graduated,  to  create  an  annual  lecture  series 
on  the  value  of  public  service. 

A  book  on  Hopkins'  life,  written  by 
George  McJimsey,  an  Iowa  State  University 
professor  of  history,  is  being  published  by 
Harvard  Press  and  is  scheduled  for  release 
in  April. 

Nathan  serves  as  chairman  of  the  insti- 
tute's board  of  directors,  and  a  "Friends  of 
Harry  Hopkins"  group  has  been  set  up  that 
includes  Iowa's  congressional  delegation. 
Gov.  Terry  Branstad.  banker  John  Chrystal 
and  New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo— who  will 
be  giving  the  commencement  address  at 
Grinnell  this  spring. 

All  the  attention  means  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  probably  will  be  taking  a  look  at 
Hopkins  as  a  candidate  for  a  stamp  to  be 
Issued  in  1990,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
Hopkins  birth,  a  Postal  Service  administra- 
tor said  Monday. 

The  Iowa  Senate's  resolution,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  also  be  approved  by  the  Iowa 
House,  will  be  considered  he  said. 

BRAINCHILD 

The  Hopkins  institute  is  largely  the  brain- 
child of  Verne  Newton,  a  native  of  Hum- 
boldt, lA.,  who  served  as  executive  secretary 
at  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment during  the  Carter  administration. 

Newton,  now  an  author,  was  reading  some 
World  War  II  era  documents  at  the  Nation- 
al Archives  about  18  months  ago  when  he 
stumbled  across  a  riveking  account  of  a 
heroic-diplomatic  mission  conducted  by 
Hopkins  in  1941. 

Hopkins  was  desperately  ill  at  the  time, 
the  result  of  a  still  mysterious  ailment  that 
prevented  him  from  receiving  nourishment 
from  food.  He  was  kept  alive  only  by  contin- 
ual injections  and  transfusions. 

Though  he  no  longer  held  an  official  gov- 
ernment position,  Hopkins  continued  to  be 
Roosevelt's  closest  aide  and  confidant.  "He 
was  deputy  president,  chief  of  staff  and  na- 
tional security  adviser  all  rolled  into  one," 
says  Newton.  So  it  was  that  F.D.R.  dis- 
patched him  to  meet  with  Joseph  Stalin  in 
Moscow  and  Churchill  in  London  on  the  eve 
of  America's  entrance  into  World  War  II. 

"The  trip  was  brutal,"  says  Newton.  "The 
plane  was  very  cold,  and  Hopkins  was  very 


frail.  .  .  .  When  they  left  Moscow,  his  medi- 
cine was  left  behind,  but  he  refused  to  let 
them  return  because  he  was  overdue  for 
Churchill.  When  they  arrived  in  England, 
the  seas  were  so  rough  they  couldn't  land. 
Hopkins  finally  ordered  them  to  put  the 
plane  down  anyway,  but  he  was  so  weak  he 
couldn't  climb  off.  They  had  to  build  a  cable 
to  the  plane  and  take  him  off  on  a  stretch- 
er." 

The  RAP  pilot  who  flew  Hopkins  on  the 
mission  concluded  his  account  with  these 
words:  "As  he  waved  us  farewell  we  could 
not  help  feeling  that  very  few  persons  could 
have  taken  what  he  had  endured  since  we 
met  at  Invergarden.  .  .  .  We  wondered  If 
there  was  ever  any  rest  for  a  man  so  ill  and 
yet  showing  such  unbelievable  courage,  de- 
termination and  appreciation  for  the  service 
of  others.  His  was  a  noteworthy  example  of 
unparalleled  devotion  to  duty." 

The  pilot's  account  "struck  a  chord  In 
me,"  says  Newton.  He  began  to  research 
Hopkins'  life  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  "an  Important  example  of  coura- 
geous service  and  was  something  Americans, 
particularly  since  Watergate,  should  know 
something  about." 

Hopldns  died  "virtually  penniless"  in  New 
York  City. 

The  paltry  nature  of  Hopkins'  estate 
stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  current 
Washington  atmosphere,  Newton  adds, 
where  Michael  Deaver  and  other  White 
House  aides  have  used  their  public  positions 
as  springboards  to  enormous  wealth. 

"The  whole  notion  of  public  service  has 
changed  a  lot  in  this  country,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Tauke  (Rep.,  LA.),  one  of 
those  serving  on  the  Friends  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins board.  "One  has  the  impression  there 
were  people  in  earlier  generations  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Idea  of  public  service  without 
the  Idea  of  personal  return.  We  need  that 
now." 


HAS  NUCLEAR  WINTER  REALLY 
MELTED  DOWN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  another 
hard,  long  look  at  nuclear  winter.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  this  Senator  has 
held  hearings  on  nudear  winter.  I 
have  expressed  my  concern  here  that 
the  climatic  effect— the  nuclear 
winter — consequence  of  nuclear  war 
seriously  threatens  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  mankind  as  a  species  on  this 
planet.  From  what  this  Senator  has  re- 
cently learned,  I  may  have  strongly 
overstated  the  prospects  that  a  nucle- 
ar exchange  and  particularly  a  super- 
power nuclear  war  would  result  in  a 
catastrophic  change  in  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate. Such  a  result  was  alleged  by  a 
number  of  scientists  and  advanced  by 
this  Senator  as  a  drop  in  the  Earth's 
temperature  that  could  kill  much  of 
the  Earth's  vegetation  and  cause  wide- 
spread starvation.  A  Harvard  scholar 
named  Russell  Seitz  has  written  a 
powerful  rebuttal  of  this  thesis.  In  his 
rebuttal.  Seitz  quotes  a  number  of  au- 
thorities to  support  his  position.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  is  Prof.  George 
Rathjens  of  MIT.  Rathjens  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World.  He  is  a  past  executive  of  SANE. 
Rathjens  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Nuclear 


Winter  is  the  worst  example  of  the 
misrepresentation  of  science  to  the 
public  in  my  memory." 

Seitz  vigorously  attacks  the  highly 
influential  TTAPS  study  of  nuclear 
winter.  The  acronym  TTAPS  repre- 
sents the  initials  of  the  five  respected 
scientists  who  authored  the  study: 
Richard  Turco.  Owen  T(x>n.  Thomas 
Ackerman,  James  Pollack,  and  Carl 
Sagan.  He  charges  that  the  study  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  planet 
Earth  was  without  (wntinents  or 
oceans.  He  alleges  these  scholars  as- 
sumed the  Earth  to  be  a  "bone-dry  bU- 
liard  baU."  As  Seitz  described  it: 

Instead  of  nights  and  days,  it  postulated 
24  hour  sunlight  at  one-third  strength.  In- 
stead of  realistic  smoke  emissions  (from  the 
fires  ignited  by  massive  nuclear  attacks  on 
cities),  it  simply  dumped  a  10-mile  thick  soot 
cloud  Into  the  atmosphere  Instantly  •  •  * 
One  factor  alone,  the  moderating  effect  of 
the  oceans— turned  out  to  be  the  source  of  a 
200  percent  error. 

Several  years  ago.  this  Senator  asked 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  testify  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that 
this  Senator  chaired.  The  Defense  De- 
partment was  fully  cooperative  with 
the  committee.  Their  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  nuclear  winter  threat  merited 
careful  study.  They  also  agreed  that  a 
study  of  this  possible  consequence  of 
nuclear  war  together  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could  provide  useful  informa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  Russell  Seitz'  criticism  of  the  widely 
accepted  nuclear  winter  scenario  by 
the  TTAPS  scientists,  isn't  it  time  for 
a  competent,  objective  studjr?  This 
Senator  thinks  so. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  understand 
the  full  truth  about  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  war.  If  there  has  ever  been 
any  phenomenon  which  was  less  in 
need  of  myth  and  exaggeration  than 
the  consequences  of  nuclear  war.  this 
Senator  cannot  imagine  it.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  have 
more  than  10.000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads.  Each  superpower  has  addi- 
tional thousands  or  tactical  nuclear 
warheads.  Both  countries  are  busily 
adding  more  warheads  to  their  stock- 
piles each  day.  Both  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  substantial  nu- 
clear arsenals.  The  Chinese  also  have 
impressive  nuclear  strength.  We  know 
of  the  cruel  and  total  devastation  of 
the  city  of  Hiroshima  which  ensued 
from  the  explosion  of  a  single,  small, 
primitive  nuclear  bomb.  We  are  aware 
of  the  similar  leveling  of  Nagasaki 
from  one  small  nuclear  device. 

These  events  occurred  more  than  40 
years  ago.  We  know  how  much  more 
devastating  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  warheads  are  today.  We  know 
a  superpower  nuclear  war  now  could 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  cities  in 
both  countries  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  with  the  death  of  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  population  of  both  na- 
tions. Why  do  we  need  the  vision  of 
the  Earth  plunged  into  months  of 
daitoiess  and  years  of  frigid  cold?  Why 
do  we  need  such  an  additional  night- 
mare to  understand  the  simple  fact 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  a  total  ca- 
tastrophe? Don't  we  understand  that 
nuclear  winter  or  no  nuclear  winter 
there  could  be  no  winners  only  losers, 
only  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  pa- 
thetic remnant  of  two  great  nations 
after  a  nuclear  war? 

On  this  nuclear  war  issue— we  need 
only  and  only  one  thing.  That  is  the 
truth.  We  need  the  truth  plain.  We 
need  it  direct.  We  need  no  exaggera- 
tion. We  need  no  apocalypse.  We  can 
live  in  this  nuclear  world  using  deter- 
rence and  arms  control  buttressed  by 
the  truth,  and  only  the  truth,  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe  of  nuclear  war. 
Or  like  oiu-  ancestors  throughout  his- 
tory we  can  blunder  into  war.  But  this 
time  war  will  be  different.  This  time  it 
will  be  a  nuclear  war.  This  time  it  will 
be  a  catastrophe  beyond  imagination. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  paper  by  Russel  Seitz 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In 
theRscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 
IH  FKOM  THX  Cold:  Nuclear  Winter  BCelts 
Down 
(RusseU  Seitz) 

The  end  of  the  world  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be.  "Nuclear  Winter."  the  theory  that  a  nu- 
clear exchange  as  small  as  100  megatons,  in 
addition  to  its  lethal  primary  effects,  would 
usher  in  a  life-extinguishing  arctic  night. 
has  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  semantic  potter's 
field  alongside  the  "Energy  Crisis"  and  the 
"Population  Bomb."  Cause  of  death:  notori- 
ous ladt  of  scientific  integrity.  Like  those 
other  once-vaunted  theories,  "Nuclear 
Winter"  has  unraveled  under  scrutiny.  Yet 
not  so  long  ago  policy  analysts  took  it  so  se- 
riously that  there  is  reason  to  examine  its 
brief  life  more  closely.  What  emerges  from 
such  an  examination  is  a  politicization  of 
science  sufficient  to  result  in  the  advertising 
of  mere  conjecture  as  hard  fact. 

In  1982  a  question  arose  within  the  inner 
circle  of  the  world's  disarmament  activists: 
Could  the  moral  force  of  Jonathan  Schell's 
eloquent  call  to  lay  down  arms.  The  Fate  of 
the  Earth,  be  transformed  into  a  scientific 
imperative?  Psychological  strategists  of  the 
peace  movement  were  not  content  with  the 
fearsome  carnage  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
They  had  identified  "psychic  numbing"  and 
"denial"  as  impediments  to  mass  demands 
for  disarmament,  and  needed  something 
new  to  dramatize  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  (Dr.  Robert  Jay  Ufton.  of  the  Nobel 
Prize-winning  peace  group  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  originally  character- 
ized the  "Nuclear  Winter"  hypothesis  as 
"an  imaginative  resource.") 

A  1982  special  issue  of  the  Swedish  envi- 
ronmental science  Journal  Ambio,  inspired, 
according  to  its  editor,  by  the  work  of  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  (SIFRI),  considered  the  broad 
range  of  environmental  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  preamble  to  that  issue 
stated,  "There  is  a  considerable  fear  for  the 


continued  existence  of  man  on  Earth:  in  the 
end  that  fear,  as  it  gains  momentum,  may 
well  lead  to  more  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe."  Ralph 
K.  White  put  it  more  succinctly  in  his  book 
The  Fearful  Warriors:  "Horror  is  needed. 
The  peace  movement  cannot  do  without  it." 

The  Ambio  special  issue  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  several  foundation  executives  and 
concerned  peace  activists  on  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  nuclear  war,  but  its 
limited  circulation  and  scholarly  tone  did 
little  to  evoke  a  mass  reponse  of  the  sort 
needed  to  effect  a  major  change  in  strategic 
doctrine.  One  of  its  articles,  however,  "Twi- 
light at  Noon"  by  Drs.  Paul  Crutzen  and 
Stephen  Birks,  contained  the  seed  of  what 
would  become  "Nuclear  Winter." 

RusseU  Peterson,  president  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  and  husband  of  the  editor  of 
the  Ambio  special  issue,  brought  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  Robert  Scrivner  of  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund.  Scrivner,  together 
with  Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation  vice 
president  Robert  Allen,  convened  an  ad  hoc 
consortium  of  foundations  seeking  to  pro- 
mote disarmament  as  well  as  scientific  orga- 
nizations with  a  bend  for  political  activism. 
Cornell  astrophysicist  and  media  iiersonali- 
ty  Carl  Sagan  t)egan  organizing  a  scientific 
advisory  board  that  drew  heavily  on  the  ex- 
isting network  of  activists  heading  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists (USC),  Physicians  for  Social  Respon- 
sibility (PSR),  and  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  (FAS).  Two  dozen  founda- 
tions and  over  a  hundred  scientists  were  re- 
cruited for  the  project.' 

While  the  foundations  assembled  funding 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  major  public 
relations  and  television  production  cam- 
paign, Sagan  seized  upon  the  work  of  Crut- 
zen and  Birks,  who  had  considered  the  hy- 
pothetical potential  for  a  climatic  catastro- 
phe were  the  fires  ignited  by  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust to  convert  much  of  the  fuel  in  both 
woodlands  and  cities  into  a  globe-enshroud- 
ing pall  of  soot.  Theirs  was  a  subjunctive 
disaster,  but  in  the  hands  of  others  it  would 
be  transformed  into  an  exhortation.  Several 
of  Sagan's  colleagues  and  former  graduate 
students  had  already  created  computer  soft- 
ware to  simulate  the  interaction  of  sunlight 
with  dust  in  a  postwar  environment;  now 
Sagan  asked  them  to  augment  this  less 
apocalyptic  scenario  by  loading  the  existing 
software's  "atmosphere"  with  the  hypothet- 
ical soot  of  Crutzen  and  Birks.  The  paper 
that  eventually  resulted  came  to  be  known 
as  TTAPS.  after  the  initials  of  its  authors: 
Richard  Turco,  Owen  Toon,  Thomas  Acker- 
man,  James  Pollack,  and  Carl  Sagan. 

Because  so  much  depended  on  them,  the 
assumptions  embodied  in  the  TTAPS  soft- 
ware merit  a  closer  look.  Instead  of  a  planet 
with  continents  and  oceans,  the  TTAPS 
model  postulated  a  featureless  bone-dry  bil- 
liard ball.  Instead  of  nights  and  days,  it  pos- 
tulated twenty-four  hour  sunlight  at  one- 
third  strength.  Instead  of  realistic  smoke 
emissions,  it  simply  dumped  a  ten-mile  thick 
soot  cloud  into  the  atmosphere  instantly. 
The  model  dealt  with  such  complications  as 
east,  west,  winds,  sunrise,  sunset,  and 
patchy  clouds  in  a  stunningly  elegant 
manner— they  were  ignored.  When  later 
computer  models  incorporated  these  real- 
world  elements,  the  flat  black  sky  of  TTAPS 
fell  apart  into  a  pale,  broken  shadow  that 
traveled  less  far  and  dissipated  more  quick- 
ly. One  factor  alone— the  moderating  effect 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


of  the  oceans— turned  out  to  be  the  source 
of  a  200  percent  error. 

One  way  to  see  the  TTAPS  model  is  as  a 
long  series  of  conjectures:  if  this  much 
smoke  goes  up,  if  it  is  this  dense,  if  it  moves 
like  this,  and  so  on.  This  series  of  coin  tosses 
was  represented  to  laymen  and  scientists 
alike  as  a  "sophisticated  one-dimensional 
model"— a  usage  that  is  oxymoronic,  unless 
applied  to  Twiggy.  For  while  there  might  be 
a  "clear  possibility"  of  a  dire  outcome  on 
any  single  one  of  the  model's  forty  ele- 
ments, the  improbability  of  so  long  a  string 
of  coin  tosses  all  coming  up  heads  is  astro- 
nomical. 

To  the  limitations  of  the  software  were 
added  those  of  the  data.  It  was  an  unknown 
and  very  complex  topic,  the  hard  data  was 
scant,  and  the  rush  to  publication  did  not 
allow  time  to  clarify  the  true  values  of  the 
many  variables  involved.*  There  was  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  on  which  to  depend,  so 
guesstimates  prevailed.  Not  only  were  these 
educated  guesses  rampant  throughout  the 
process,  but  it  was  deemed  prudent,  given 
the  gravity  of  the  subject,  to  lean  toward 
the  worst-case  end  of  the  spectrum  for 
dozens  of  the  numbers  involved.  Political 
subliminally  skewed  the  model  away  from 
natural  history;  in  restrospect.  the  politics 
in  question  can  be  seen  as  those  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement.  No  one  who  Is  famil- 
iar with  the  malleability  of  computer  pro- 
jections can  be  surprised  at  the  result:  For 
an  apparently  "robust"  range  of  variations, 
the  projected  odds  on  the  end  of  the  world 
ensuring  from  the  scenario  In  question  came 
out  to  be,  better  than  even  money,  when  it 
should  have  been  as  much  of  a  longshot  as 
being  dealt  a  straight  flush  in  poker.'  It  was 
thus,  by  worst-case  analysis  run  amok,  that 
researchers  arrived  at  the  theory  presented 
to  the  policy  community  as  a  hard  scientific 
fact— something  so  portentous  as  to  militate 
for  a  profound  revision  in  strategic  doctrine 
and  a  transformation  of  global  politics. 

BEHnro  closed  doors 

"The  question  of  peer  review  is  essential. 
That  is  why  we  have  delayed  so  long  in  the 
publication  of  these  dire  results."  said  Carl 
Sagan  in  the  fall  of  1983.  But  Instead  of 
going  through  the  ordinary  peer-review 
process,  the  mathematical  results  of  the 
TTAPS  study  had  been  conveyed  by  Sagan 
and  his  colleagues  to  a  chosen  few  at  a 
closed  meeting  convened  in  April  1983.  De- 
spite Sagan's  Claim  of  responsible  delay, 
before  this  peculiar  review  process  hstd  even 
begun  a  public  relations  firm  had  been  hired 
to  publicize  the  results.  The  Kendall  Foun- 
dation paid  an  (80.000  retainer  to  Porter- 
Novelli  Associates  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  and  half  a  year 
t>efore  any  scientific  publication  of  the  con- 
cept. More  money  was  spent  in  the  1984 
fiscal  year  on  video  and  advertising  than  on 
doing  the  science. 

The  meeting  did  not  go  as  Sagan  presum- 
ably had  hoped;  most  participants  Inter- 
viewed by  this  author  do  not  describe  the 
reception  accorded  the  "Nuclear  Winter" 
theory  as  cordial  or  consensual,  and  Sagan 
himself  has  repeatedly  refused  to  release 
the  meeting's  transcript.  (The  meeting's  or- 
ganizers have  said  it  was  closed  to  the  press 
to  avoid  sensationalism  and  premature  dis- 
closure.) According  to  Professor  Kosta 
Tsipis  of  MIT,  even  one  of  the  Russian  sci- 
entists at  the  meeting  said,  "You  guys  are 
fools.  You  can't  use  mathematical  models 
like  these  to  model  perturbed  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  You're  playing  with  toys." 


With  funding  for  popularizing  assured, 
however,  the  show  went  on,  with  a  $100,000 
conference  on  The  World  after  Nuclear  War 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  end  of  October.* 
Simultaneous  with  the  conference  came  the 
public  premiere  of  the  "Nuclear  Winter"  hy- 
pothesis—an October  30,  1983,  article  by 
Carl  Sagan  in  the  Sunday  supplement 
Parade.  The  peer  review  process  at  Parade 
presimiably  consisted  in  the  contributing 
editor  conversing  with  the  writer,  perhaps 
while  shaving— Sagan  is  both. 

Over  a  month  later,  the  TTAPS  results  at 
last  appeared,  as  the  leader  in  Science  mag- 
azine (December  23,  1983).  This  is  the  very 
apex  of  scholarly  publication,  a  place  and 
format  customarily  reserved  for  a  review  ar- 
ticle expounding  a  mature  addition  to  an  ex- 
isting scientific  discipline— one  that  has 
withstood  the  testing  of  its  data  and  hy- 
potheses by  reproducible  experiments  re- 
corded In  the  peer-reviewed  literature.  Yet 
the  many  complex  variables  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  model  and  the  uncertainty  associ- 
ated with  the  value  of  each  element  operat- 
ed upon  by  the  software  were  not  explicitly 
set  forth  In  the  text  of  that  article.  They 
were  Instead  reduced  to  one  line  amongst 
pages  of  footnotes  accompanying  the  text— 
a  line  that  said,  simply,  "In  preparation." 
Which  Is  where  the  critical  details  have  re- 
mained, languishing  In  unpublished  obscuri- 
ty ever  since.  The  TTAPS  "Nuclear  Winter" 
business,  from  its  inception  until  the  trans- 
fer of  the  computer  codes  into  the  custody 
of  the  Pentagon  in  1986.  remained  a  closed 
shop,  one  that  tended  to  dismiss  any  criti- 
cism, however,  valid,  as  envelope-back  nit- 
picking by  the  insufficiently  Informed.  It  Is 
no  small  Irony  that  the  TTAPS  software 
became  accessible  to  the  scientific  communi- 
ty at  large  only  be  viture  of  Its  arrival  In  the 
assist  secretary  of  defense's  office;  the  gov- 
ernment, unlike  scientists,  is  obligated  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  turn 
over  the  software  to  all  comers. 

One  week  after  the  publication  of  the 
TTAPS  article  In  Science  another  trade— 
"Nuclear  War  and  Climatic  Catastrophe"— 
appeared  under  Sagan's  name,  in  Foreign 
Affairs  (Winter  1983-84).  This  opened  the 
policy  debate,  with  Sagan  arguing  that,  be- 
cause of  the  TTAPS  results,  "What  is  ur- 
gently required  is  a  coherent,  mutually 
agreed  upon,  long-term  policy  for  dramatic 
reductions  in  nuclear  armaments.  .  .  ."  Sci- 
entists at  large  had  one  Yuletide  week  in 
which  to  chase  down  over  100  references 
and  to  consider  what  would  become  the  re- 
ceived wisdom  in  policy  circles. 

In  seeking  to  maximize  the  impact  of  the 
TTAPS  work  by  publishing  almost  simulta- 
neously in  Science  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sagan  made  mistakes  attributable  to  haste: 
his  Foreign  Affairs  article  cities  several  pas- 
sages from  a  companion  piece  in  Science.' 
passages  that  did  not  actually  appear  in  the 
published  version  of  the  later  article.  One  of 
the  passages  quoted,  for  example,  runs  as 
follows:  "In  almost  any  realistic  case  involv- 
ing nuclear  exchanges  between  the  super- 
powers, global  environmental  changes  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  extinction  event  egnal  to 
or  more  severe  than  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  when  the  dinosaurs  and  many 
other  species  died  out  are  likely  [emphasis 
added]."  "The  ominous  rhetoric  italicized  in 
this  passage  failed  to  pass  peer  review  and 
never  appeared  In  the  scientific  literature. 
Yet,  having  appeared  In  Foreign  Affairs,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  cited  in  the  literature 
of  strategic  doctrine  as  evidence.* 

Sagan's  Foreign  Affairs  article  begins: 
"Apocalyptic    predictions    require,    to    be 


taken  seriously,  higher  standards  of  evi- 
dence than  do  assertions  on  other  matters 
where  the  stakes  are  not  as  great."  The 
editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time.  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy,  remarked  in  the  note  that 
prefaced  the  issue,  "".  .  .  we  were  Initially 
skeptical.  We  were  presuaded  otherwise  by 
[Sagan's]  extraordinary  effort  not  only  to 
set  down  his  own  conclusions  but  also  to  get 
comment  on  them  from  a  large  number  of 
experts  approaching  the  subject  from  many 
standpoint." 

Rather  than  '"higher  standards  of  evi- 
dence." Sagan  provided  testimonials.  He  had 
sent  return-mail.  Federal  Express  question- 
naires to  the  nearly  100  participants  at  the 
April  meeting,  and  from  the  replies  he 
culled  his  favorite  two  dozen  quotations. 
What  became  of  the  hard  copy  of  the  less 
enthusiastic  reports  remains  a  mystery,  but 
It  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  comments 
on  the  record  of  many  of  those  whose  opin- 
ions were  solicited  that  something  less  than 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  "a  large 
number  of  scientists"  (Sagan's  phrase)  is 
closer  to  the  truth.  Professor  Victor  Weiss- 
kopf  of  MTT,  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
Sagan's  presentation  firsthand,  presclently 
sized  up  the  matter  in  early  1984:  "Ah!  Nu- 
clear Winter!  The  science  is  terrible,  but— 
perhaps  the  psychology  is  good." 

From  the  start,  respected  scientists  in  the 
field  have  remained  skeptical,  if  not  deri- 
sive, of  the  claims  made  by  the  "Nuclear 
Winter"  theorists.  These  critical  voices  were 
not  heard,  however,  because— like  studios 
releasing  a  movie  without  prior  screenings 
to  avoid  negative  revlews--Sagan  and  his 
colleagues  took  their  case  over  the  heads  of 
their  fellow  scientists,  directly  to  the  public 
at  large.  When  the  research  was  criticized,  it 
was  not  in  public  forums  and  television  stu- 
dios, but  In  scientific  journals  and  private 
discussions.  Many  scientists  were  reluctant 
to  stteak  out,  perhaps  for  fear  of  being  la- 
beled reactionaries,  hawks,  or  closet 
Strangeloves— acolytes  of  ""nuclearism,"  the 
new  cult  that  Dr.  Ufton  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered. For  example,  Nobel  laureate  physi- 
cist Freeman  Dyson  was  critical  In  early 
1984,  but  elected  to  keep  his  views  off  the 
record  (they  were  subsequently  made  known 
by  a  congressional  aide).  As  he  put  it,  "It's 
[TTAPS]  an  absolutely  atrocious  piece  of 
science  but  I  quite  despair  of  setting  the 
public  record  straight.  I  think  I'm  going  to 
chicken  out  on  this  one:  Who  wants  to  be 
accused  of  being  In  favor  of  nuclear  war?" 

Any  atmospheric  scientist  daring  to  rock 
the  boat  three  years  ago  faced  Iwth  the  for- 
midable uncertainties  of  the  science  and  the 
social  pressure  of  his  peers:  It  was  the  Op- 
penheimer-Teller  confrontation  revisited. 
Nuclear  ethics  had  transcended  doing  the 
science.  Most  of  the  intellectual  tools  and 
computational  power  necessary  to  demolish 
TTAPS's  bleak  vision  were  already  around 
in  1983;  the  will,  and  perhaps  the  courage, 
to  utilize  them  was  lacking.  From  leading 
scientists  one  heard  something  of  a  refrain: 
"You  know,  I  really  don't  think  these  guys 
know  what  they're  talking  bout "  (Nobel  lau- 
reate physicist  Richard  Feynman,  Cal. 
Tech.);  ""They  stacked  the  deck"  (Professor 
Michael  McElroy,  Harvard);  and,  after  a 
journalist's  caution  against  four-letter 
words,  "'  Humbug'  is  six"  (Professor  Jona- 
than Katz,  (3eorge  Washington  University). 
But  while  all  this  was  going  on  t>ehind  the 
cordial  and  coUegial  marble  facade  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  quite  differ- 
ent trends  were  evident  In  print  and  on  tele- 
vision. 


PHTSICS  MEET  AOVEXTISIIIC 


From  1984  to  the  present,  despite  the  ap- 
pearance of  four  generations  of  more  realis- 
tic calculations,  the  unrevised  time/temper- 
ature curves  of  the  "Nuclear  Winter."  as 
originally  set  forth  in  Science  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  have  been  widely  reprinted,  often 
with  Sagan's  complete  text,  and  usually 
without  strong  caveats  about  uncertainty. 
These  artifacts  of  calculation  are  cited  u 
the  final  word  on  the  subject  in  volumes 
dealing  with  everything  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  deterrence  to  climate  change.  No 
fewer  than  six  books  in  the  "Nuclear 
Winter"  genre  have  appeared,  often  to 
lavish  reviews  in  international  foreign 
policy  Journals  and  the  press.  A  popular 
review  of  The  Cold  and  the  Dark  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronical  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  it  could  be  ""the  most  Important  book 
ever  published,"  with  greater  effect  on 
human  history  than  "the  Odyssey,  the 
Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  collected  works  of 
William  Shakespeare." 

"Nuclear  Winter"  has  proved  a  boon  to 
commercial  artists  as  well  as  to  publishers. 
With  funds  aplenty  at  their  disposal.  "Nu- 
clear Winter's"  publicists  commissioned  ser- 
veral  renditions  of  The  End.  An  example  of 
this  environmental  surrealism  may  be  seen 
on  the  dust  Jacket  of  The  Cold  and  the 
Dark.  The  artistic  technique  is  forthright: 
first,  paint  a  rendition  of  the  earth  as  seen 
from  deep  space;  second,  fill  your  alrbursh 
with  acrylic  flat  black  and  obliterate  the 
northern  hemisphere;  finally,  deposit  squlg- 
gles  of  the  darkest  hue  on  whatever  nations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  your  fancy  dic- 
tates or  your  patron  requests.  Another  air- 
brushed  vision  for  nature  lovers  shows  a 
dead  whale  belly-up  In  a  charcoal  sea.  "The 
works  of  this  atelier,  rendered  as  color 
slides,  were  distributed  to  every  television 
station  that  would  have  them.  In  conse- 
quence, upwards  of  a  hundred  million  view- 
ers had  seen  these  new  icons  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse before  the  scant  hundred  thousand 
readers  of  Science  had  read  of  "Nuclear 
Winter." 

The  visual  aids  that  accompanied  the 
"Nuclear  Winter"  media  campaign  are  no 
trivial  matter;  In  many  ways,  the  iconogra- 
phy is  more  Important  than  the  research  It 
Illustrated.  Science  is  not  generally  identi- 
fied with  semiotics,  the  creation  and  manip- 
ulation of  symbols.  Yet  the  perceived  need 
for  emblems  that  would  motivate  popular 
concern  about  disarmament  certainly  ante- 
dates the  technical  controversy  over  "Nucle- 
ar Winter."  and  it  is  as  a  symbol  that  "Nu- 
clear Winter  "  would  seem  most  likely  to  sur- 
vive. Behold  the  glacial  darkness  of  the 
movie  Threads  (the  British  equivalent  of 
"The  Day  After),  and  scientifically  obsolete 
docudramas  like  On  the  Eighth  Day.  Such 
lurid  videotapes,  as  eschatological  as  any- 
thing televangelists  have  to  offer,  continue 
to  be  used  by  activists  around  the  world  In 
an  uru-elentlng  effort  to  Impress  this  new 
Day  of  Judgment  on  the  popular  Imagina- 
tion. Activists  asked  scientists  for  a  con- 
sciousness-raising tool  and  were  given  a  sec- 
ular Apocalypse  with  which  to  preach  for 
our  deliverance  from  nuclear  folly.' 

While  its  effect  on  both  policy  studies  and 
popular  culture  was  comparatively  ephem- 
eral In  the  United  States,  "Nuclear  Winter" 
proved  enormously  potent  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  In  India  and  Brazil.  Canada  and 
Greece,  Sweden  and  Tanzania.  Sri  Lanka 
and  New  Zealand,  statesmen  declared  that  a 
new  era  of  global  interdependence  was  at 
hand.  The  dissemination  of  videos,  graphics. 
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and  punphlets  throuchout  the  world  by  the 
Center  for  the  Consequences  of  Nuclear 
War.  Britain's  Scientist  Against  Nuclear 
Anns  (SANA)  and  the  group  European  Nu- 
dear  Diaarmament  (END)  was  combined 
with  a  lobbjrinc  effort  at  international  con- 
ferences on  four  continents.  A  "Peacelink" 
satellite  conference  spread  the  word  to  phy- 
ftrffcim  in  Tuvalu.  Vanuatu,  Kiribati,  Nauru. 
t^nutA  Fiji,  and  Tonga  (countries  that  have 
since  declared  the  South  Pacific  a  "nuclear 
free  sone").  In  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  1985,  six  nations  pronounced  that 
the  use.  "even  on  a  limited  scale."  of  nuclear 
weapons  "would  trigger  an  arctic  Nuclear 
Winter"  and  "transform  the  Earth  into  a 
darkened  fnnen  planet."  New  Zealand's 
Prime  Minister  lAnge  was  not  silent:  "We  in 
New  Zealand  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
livinc  in  a  sort  of  antipodean  Noah's  Ark. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  Nuclear  Winter 
we  know  we  will  freeze  with  the  rest  of 
you." 

A  OBAT  KAK  TO  GOOD  NEWS 

If  there  was  a  ready  audience  for  the  ini- 
tial TTAPS  results,  scant  attention  was  paid 
to  the  sdentiflc  work  that  followed.  While 
the  apocalyptic  scenario  played  to  audiences 
worldwide,  a  series  of  unheralded  and  com- 
pletely unpublicized  studies  started  to 
appear  at  scientific  conferences  and  in  the 
learned  Journals— studies  that,  piece  by 
piece,  started  to  fill  in  the  blanks  In  the  cli- 
mate modeling  process  that  had  previously 
been  patched  over  with  "educated"  guesses.* 

The  result  was  straightforward:  As  the  sci- 
ence progressed  and  more  authentic  sophis- 
tication was  achieved  in  other  models,  the 
postulated  baseline  effects  headed  downhill. 
By  1988,  these  effects  had  undergone  a 
devolution  from  hundreds  of  days  of  thirty- 
below  temperatures  In  pitch  darkness 
throughout  this  hemisphere  to  a  few  weeks 
of  patchy  and  barely  autumnal  inclemency: 
the  once  global  hard  frost  had  retreated 
from  the  tropics  to  the  tundra  of  Labrador 
and  northeastern  Siberia.  Sagan's  elaborate 
conjecture  had  fallen  prey  to  Murphy's 
lesser  known  Second  Law:  If  everything 
must  go  wrong,  don't  bet  on  it. 

By  June  1986  it  was  over  In  the  Summer 
1986  Foreign  Af/ain,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  (NCAR)  scientists 
Starley  Thompson  and  Stephen  Schneider 
declared.  "On  scientific  grounds  the  global 
apocalyptic  conclusions  of  the  initial  nucle- 
ar winter  hypothesis  can  now  be  relegated 
to  a  vanishingly  low  level  of  probability." 

While  a  new  paradigm  of  chiaroscuro 
clouds  and  cool  spells  on  a  local  scale  was 
forming  within  the  tiny  community  of  at- 
mospheric scientists,  the  larger  world  of  the 
international  scientific  establishment  began 
to  announce  the  results  of  the  first  genera- 
tions of  interdisciplinary  ecological  and  cli- 
matological  studies  that  had  followed  the 
TTAPS  results.  These  were  eagerly  awaited 
by  the  press,  which  was  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Fed  Journalists  examined  critically  these 
ecolocical  meta-models.  Most  merely  pe- 
rused the  media  materials  that  preceded 
publication.  Science  Journalists  (especially 
those  who  had  been  lobbied  by  the  subject's 
advocates)*  proceeded  to  inform  the  public 
that  things  were  looking  worse  than  ever. 
B(dd  headlines  carried  casualty  estimates 
that  ran  into  the  proverbial  "billions  and 
billions."  The  process  culminated  in  the  re- 
ception afforded  to  both  the  reports  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  and 
the  Scientific  Committee  on  Problems  of 
the  Environment  (SCOPE)."*  Both  reports 
stressed  the  uncertainties  that  plagued  the 


calculations  then  and  now.  The  NAS  report. 
"The  Effects  on  the  Atmosphere  of  a  Major 
Nuclear  Exchange. "  while  depending  on  cal- 
culations performed  by  Turco  et  al..  scrupu- 
lously excluded  the  expression  "Nuclear 
Winter"  from  Its  193  pages  of  sober  text. 
but  the  report's  press  release  was  prefaced 
"Nuclear  Winter  ...  Clear  Possibility."  "" 
Sagan  construed  the  reports  to  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  the  theory.  The  response 
of  television  and  most  major  newspapers 
seemed  to  validate  his  reading:  In  Septem- 
ber 1985  the  Washington  Poat  carried  a 
front-page  story  on  the  728-page  SCOPE 
report  headlined  "Scientists  Estimate  2.5 
Billion  Could  Perish  in  Nuclear  Winter 
Famine." 

The  gap  between  the  public  vindication 
and  scientific  evisceration  of  the  "Nuclear 
Winter"  conjecture  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  NCAR's  Dr.  Stephen  Schnieder. 
In  February  1986  he  quietly  Informed  a 
gathering  at  the  NASA-Ames  Laboratory 
that,  after  five  generations  of  ever  more  so- 
phisticated models.  'Nuclear  Winter"  had 
succumbed  to  scientific  progress  and  that, 
at  worst.  "The  Day  After "  might  witness 
July  temperatures  upwards  of  -t-50"  in  mid- 
America.  The  depths  of  "Nuclear  Winter." 
in  other  words,  could  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished from  the  coolest  days  of  summer. 
On  March  5,  however.  Schneider  appeared 
on  the  nationally  televised  PBS/NAS  series 
Planet  Earth.  The  scene,  videotaped  two 
years  earlier,  showed  him  at  the  display 
screen  of  a  Oay  supercomputer.  On  the 
screen  was  the  output  of  a  climate  model 
emulating  TTAPS  in  its  original  form.  Only 
one  temi>erature  appeared,  smack  atop 
Kansas  on  the  computer  graphics  map:  -51' 
C.  The  series'  producers  had  overruled  a 
NAS  advisory  panel  member  who  had  re- 
quested the  deletion  of  the  "Nuclear 
Winter"  segment.  Instead,  the  final  episode, 
""The  Fate  of  the  Earth.""  featured  it  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  "Greenhouse 
Effect." 

In  1985,  within  and  away  from  the  United 
States  word  spread  on  the  scientific  grape- 
vine: TTAPS  was  not  the  final  word  on  the 
subject.  As  the  truth  slowly  emerged,  pri- 
vate skepticism  turned  to  public  outrage  in 
many  quarters,  and  not  just  among  the 
"hawks."  Attesting  to  a  deep-seated  revul- 
sion among  scientists  against  false  or  selec- 
tive citation  and  suppression  of  evidence  in 
defense  of  a  desired  conclusion.  Professor 
George  Rathjens  of  MIT,  president  of  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World  and  past  execu- 
tive of  SANE,  offered  this  judgment:  "Nu- 
clear Winter  is  the  worst  example  of  the 
misrepresentation  of  science  to  the  public  in 
my  memory."' 

The  following  incident  is  illustrative:  The 
early  review  copies  of  the  SCOPE  report 
contain  a  discussion  of  the  usefulness  of 
comparing  smoke  Injected  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  huge  1915  Siberian  wildfires 
with  the  amount  that  would  be  injected  by 
a  nuclear  war.  The  review  copy  cites  the 
area  burned  as  ""several  hundred  million 
hectares"  (several  million  square  kilome- 
ters). The  failure  of  such  a  massive  smoke 
injection  to  provoke  a  "Nuclear  Winter"- 
type  catastrophe  casts  some  doubt  on  the 
claims  of  the  ""Nuclear  Winter"  researchers. 
When  this  author  pointed  this  out  to  Dr. 
Turco  (the  first  ""T"  in  TTAPS)  in  1985,  he 
had  the  size  of  the  fires  reduced  in  the  pub- 
lished text  to  only  ""some  ten  million  hec- 
tares." If  history  could  be  rewritten  to 
reduce  radically  the  area  burned,  the  fact 
that  no  catastrophe  resulted  would  be  less 
damaging  to  the  TTAPS  thesis.  Unfortu- 


nately for  Turco,  the  computing  center  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  citing  con- 
temporary sources,"  had  already  referred 
to  these  "gigantic"'  fires  as  having  an  area 
of  1.4  million  square  kilometers.  The  final 
version  of  the  SCOPE  report  thus  consigned 
a  million  square  kilometers  of  real  estate  to 
oblivion. 

The  misrepresentation  culminated  in  the 
equation  of  the  climatic  effects  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  those  of  the  putative  asteriod 
impact  that  "killed"  the  dinosaurs.  The 
model  used  in  TTAPS  was  Indeed  used  to  re- 
construct the  effects  of  such  an  asteriod 
impact  after  the  hypothesis  became  fash- 
ionable in  1980,  and  did  show  horrendous  re- 
sults. '"Like  Nuclear  Winter?""  asked  Ted 
Koppel  on  a  1985  Nightline;  "Exactly!"  re- 
plied Sagan.  What  Sagan  neglected  to  point 
out,  however,  was  that  the  understandably 
catastrophic  results  of  a  10-kilometer  sphere 
of  rocky  iron  striking  the  earth  would  have 
been  the  prcxluct  of  a  blast  estimated  at 
over  one  hundred  million  megatons— 20,000 
times  more  than  the  5000-megaton  "base- 
line"" scenario  of  TTAPS  and  worse  than  its 
100-megaton  baseline  by  a  factor  of  a  C(X>1 
million.  In  other  words,  comparable  to  a  nu- 
clear war  only  if  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  earth  were  to  explode  his  own  Hiro- 
shima-sized bomb. 

On  January  23,  1986,  the  leading  British 
scientific  journal  Nature  pronounced  on  the 
political  erosion  of  the  objectivity  vital  to 
the  scientific  endeavor:  ""Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  recent  literature 
on  "Nuclear  Winter,"  research  which  has 
become  notorious  for  its  lack  of  scientific  in- 
tegrity." Yet  months  later  the  New  York 
Times  reported  as  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject the  conclusion  of  Sir  Frederick  Warner, 
the  treasurer  of  SCOPE,  that  there  would 
be  four  billion  deaths  from  the  synergy  of 
"Nuclear  Wlnter"s""  effects  on  our  environ- 
ment. When,  in  light  of  the  new  evidence, 
Thompson  and  Schneider  published  their 
change  of  mind  on  Sagan's  conjecture  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  silence  was  deafening- 
no  new  movies  appeared  to  publicize  its 
demise.  Without  a  determined  media  coun- 
teroffenslve,  the  climate  modelers'  condi- 
tional surrender  will  unfortunately  do  little 
to  shake  the  hold  of  the  concept  on  the 
public's  imagination.  Given  the  durability  of 
videotape  and  the  activists'  access  to  the  air- 
waves, the  retrograde  popular  perception  of 
"Nuclear  Winter"  may  endure  into  the  next 
century. 

THE  WAT  IT  WORKS 

The  easy  acceptance  of  a  shaky  scientific 
conjecture  by  large  portions  of  the  media  as 
well  as  significant  portions  of  the  foreign 
policy  establishment  requires  no  conspiracy 
theory.  In  fact,  in  some  respects,  the  suc- 
cessful marketing  of  the  "Nuclear  Winter" 
concept  has  been  remarkable  for  its  open- 
ness. One  can  find  an  explanation,  rather, 
by  examining  the  sociology  of  the  scientific 
establisiiment,  its  patrons,  and  its  claim  on 
the  attention  of  both  the  media  and  policy- 
makers. 

Opinion  polls  indicate  and  common  sense 
suggests  that  the  public  regards  the  scientif- 
ic profession  as  a  bulwark  of  objectivity  and 
credibility  in  an  othewise  untrustworthy 
world.  But  as  William  Broad  and  Nicholas 
Wade  conclude  in  Betrayers  of  the  Truth, 
""Science  bears  little  resemblance  to  Its  con- 
ventional portrait.  ...  In  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge,  scientists  are  not  guided  by 
logic  and  objectivity  alone,  but  also  by  such 
non-rational  factors  as  rhetoric,  propaganda 
and  personal  prejudice."  The  scientific  com- 


munity is  not  that  much  different  form 
other  groups  whose  ethical  constitutions  are 
thought  to  be  less  demanding.  But  the 
notion  of  a  special  social  responsibility  of 
science,  which  arose  In  large  measure  from 
the  Manhattan  Project  and  Its  aftermath, 
has  been  cultivated  for  two  generations  by 
the  politically  active.  By  the  very  fact  of 
their  activism,  politically  motivated  scien- 
tists—and more  recently  physicians,  engi- 
neers, educators,  and  computer  profession- 
als, each  gathered  separately  under  the 
rubric  "for  s(x:lal  responsibility"'— have 
achieved  an  easy  dominance  in  matters  of 
science  and  public  policy. 

This  dominion  over  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions and  journals  has  accelerated  In  Its 
extent  and  Impact  In  recent  years,  gaining 
momentum  from  the  anitwar  movement  of 
the  1960s  and  the  environmental  concern  of 
the  1970s.  At  present,  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  (FAS)  and 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  (UCS)  exer- 
cise an  almost  unopposed  and  largely  Invisi- 
ble role  as  a  coherent  force  for  political 
action  and  editorial  direction  in  a  broad  coa- 
lition of  organizations  and  foundations- 
educational,  scientific,  and  journalistic.'* 
Through  historians  of  science  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  role  of  "Invisible  Col- 
leges" In  the  advancement  of  new  theories 
and  disciplines,  the  powerful  synergy  oper- 
ating between  this  coalition  of  politically 
concerned  scientists  and  policymakers,  and 
media  eager  to  report  trends  In  scientific 
fashion,  has  gone  remarkably  unnoticed. 
Political  and  Ideological  motivation  have 
kept  pace  with  the  exponential  growth  of 
science.  If  they  occasionally  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  Integrity  of  scientific  en- 
deavor. It  Is  nearly  always  with  the  best  of 
Intentions— In  this  Instance,  saving  the 
world. 

When  the  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS),  which  publishes  Science,  acts  also 
as  the  publisher  of  Scientific  American, 
while  both  he  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  serve  on  the 
interlocking  boards  of  the  FAS,  the  UCS, 
the  Arms  Control  Association  and  the  Pug- 
wash  movement,  one  would  be  surprised  If 
those  organizations'  politics  were  not  re- 
flected In  the  content  of  scientific  jour- 
nals.'* Nor  would  one  be  surprised  that  sci- 
ence journalism  in  print  and  on  television 
takes  Its  lead  from  those  primary  sources. 
In  the  case  of  Scientific  American  this  has 
long  been  evident  In  the  alternation  of 
purely  scientific  lead  articles  and  ones  that 
are  concerned  with  public  policy  or  the  con- 
duct of  diplomacy.'* 

When  a  decisive  number  of  the  scientific 
advisers  of  the  MacArthur  Foundation,  to 
take  just  one  example,  are  drawn  from  the 
board  of  the  FAS  and  the  masthead  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  It  should 
surprise  no  one  that  political  and  scientific 
agendas  merge  Into  a  single  fabric— and  ben- 
efit from  an  integrated  cash  flow.  (Despite 
the  fall  from  grace  of  the  "Nuclear  Winter" 
scenario,  the  author  of  the  phrase.  Dr. 
Turco,  recently  received  a  MacArthur 
"genius"  award.)  If  the  resources  of  major 
scientific  orgajilzations  cannot  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  subject,  another  level  of  direct 
action  on  specific  projects  exists.  The  UCS 
chairman  is  Professor  Henry  Kendall,  scion 
of  the  family  whose  foundation  the  reader 
may  recall.  It  was  a  Kendall  Foundation  ex- 
ecutive who  handed  over  the  check  In  1983 
which  retained  Porter-Novelli  Associates 
and  Inaugurated  the  media  campaign  on 

"Nuclear  Winter." 


Even  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
an  institution  whose  credibility  depends  on 
congressional  perceptions  of  its  neutrality, 
has  been  politically  transformed  in  recent 
decades  by  the  election  of  a  series  of  officers 
closely  Identified  with  the  Office  of  the 
Presidential  Science  Adviser  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Carter.  (The 
Academy  first  deviated  from  Its  customarily 
strict  outward  neutrality  with  an  extraordi- 
nary 1982  manifesto  on  arms  control.)  With 
their  tenure  has  come  a  change  In  the  staff 
that  Interacts  with  Congress  (via  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment)  and  the  media, 
as  well  as  the  emergence  of  a  significant 
group  of  personnel  linked  via  fellowships 
and  internships  to  the  orbit  of  the  FAS  and 
the  VCS.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  be  a 
stable  and  perhaps  permanent  one;  certain- 
ly, the  ascendancy  of  the  broad  movement 
encompassing  Physicians  for  Social  Respon- 
sibility and  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists (which  styles  Itself  "the  conscience 
of  American  science")  does  not  bode  well  for 
a  return  to  the  era  when  scientists  regarded 
political  endeavor  by  those  within  their 
ranks  as  barely  deserving  of  even  extracur- 
ricular sanction.  The  tendency  away  from 
objectivity  has  reached  alarming  and  notori- 
ous dimensions  in  the  overselling  and  subse- 
quent stonewalling  that  have  characterized 
the  "Nuclear  Winter"  episode. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  solely  within  the 
halls  of  science  that  responsibility  lies  or 
where  redress  and  the  prevention  of  a  recur- 
rence must  be  sought.  Policy  analysts  have 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  chronically 
Incapable  of  distinguishing  where  science 
leaves  off  and  the  polemical  abuse  of  global 
systems  models  begins.  Non-scientists  tend 
to  regard  mainframe  computers  as  engines 
of  seraphic  power  and  complexity  In  com- 
parison with  the  puny  word  processors  at 
which  they  sit.  Their  confusion  Is  com- 
pounded by  a  naive  belief  that  mathemati- 
cal models  of  complex  dynamic  systems  are 
something  more  than  models.  The  Interdis- 
ciplinary software  that  embodies  the  ""Nu- 
clear Winter""  hypothesis  is  complex  to  an 
Intimidating  degree,  and  the  Indistinct 
boundary  between  the  often  hallucinatory 
world  of  computer  simulations  and  the  rigor 
of  hard  science  scarcely  exists  In  the  minds 
of  the  marginally  computer  literate.  The  re- 
sults of  this  confusion  can  indeed  be  serious, 
and  in  this  context  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
a  previous  example  of  the  "Garbage  In, 
Gospel  Out"  phenomenon— the  ""Energy 
Crisis." 

When  the  fashionable  resource  depletion 
curves  of  the  Limits  to  Growth  models,  and 
notably  Jay  Forrester's  econometric  model, 
were  linked  via  television  with  the  gas  sta- 
tion lines  produced  by  the  1973  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, the  public  became  convinced  that  we 
were  doomed  to  global  energy  scarcity 
amidst  Malthusian  population  growth.  For- 
rester's model  gained  almost  universal  cre- 
dence. As  with  "Nuclear  Winter,"  the  ap- 
pearance of  consensus  was  easily  assembled. 
Independent  International  corroboration? 
The  Club  of  Rome,  OPEC,  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics  were  swift  to  concur. 
(As  was  the  Soviet  computer  jockey  who  re- 
cently hastened  to  "corroborate""  "'Nuclear 
Winter":  It  was  the  same  Dr.  Molseev  of 
the  Moscow  State  Center  for  Computer  Sci- 
ence who  had  emulated  Forrester's  software 
a  decade  previously.)  Forrester's  software 
was  supposedly  every  bit  as  robust  as  that 
of  the  "Nuclear  Winter"'  model,  and  was 
Just  as  broadly  endorsed. 

The  consensus  seemed  real  enough.  An 
orgy  of  spending,  lending,  economic  disloca- 


tion and  subsequent  political  Instability 
ensued.  Justified  by  a  fervant  belief  In  the 
""scientific"  vallidity  of  a  linear  econometric 
program  run  on  an  IBM-360  and  its  projec- 
tion of  $50-a-barrel  oil  forever.  By  1978,  the 
energy  crisis  had  become  a  major  intellectu- 
al industry  as  well  as  an  industrial  phe- 
nomenon. Yet  despite  its  Indisputable. 
Indeed  dominant,  political  significance  In 
the  1970s,  it  was  largely  devoid  of  economic 
meaning. 

Just  as  the  political  significance  of  '"Nu- 
clear Winter'"  resides,  inviolable,  in  the  vid- 
eotapes produced  by  its  partisan  activists. 
Immune  to  the  stripping  away  of  Its  scientif- 
ic meaning  by  progress  In  atmospheric  phys- 
ics, so  all  the  changes  wrought  by  percep- 
tions of  the  "Energy  Crisis"  are  past  being 
undone  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  "oil  glut."  Factoids,  be  they 
scientific  or  e(x>nomlc,  have  a  strange  life  of 
their  own;  woe  to  the  polity  that  ignores  the 
interaction  of  science,  myth,  and  the  popu- 
lar Imagination  in  the  age  of  the  electronic 
media. 

PROPHETS  NEW  AND  OLD 

Throughout  history,  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  ancient  profession  of 
predicting  the  end  of  the  world  have  been 
reluctant  to  reveal  to  the  uninitiated  the  in- 
terior mysteries  of  their  revelations,  prefer- 
ring Instead  to  present  their  audiences  only 
with  the  final  word.  If  we  consider  the 
Comet  Halley  scare  of  1758.  for  example,  we 
can  see  that  Carl  Sagan  is  but  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  master. 

As  that  year  approached,  European  sa- 
vants began  to  consider  the  prospect  of  the 
confirmation  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion  by 
the  return  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1682.  It 
also  caught  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  who  exhorted  his  listenen  that, 
upon  meeting  the  comet's  fiery  tall.  ""The 
earth  would  be  set  afire  and  burnt  to  a 
coal."  He  offered  his  audiences  a  simple  pre- 
scription: repent  and  join  the  Great  Revival. 
A  Mr.  Paul  Gemsege.  who  in  those  pre- 
Freudlan  days  was  ixmocent  of  the  gravity 
of  "psychic  numbing"  and  "denial."  was 
swift  to  reply  to  Wesley  in  a  letter  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  on  the  ""cruelty  of 
terrifying  weak  minds  with  groundless 
pains."'  Gemsege  otwerved  that  Wesley  was 
Invoking  not  merely  Holy  Writ  but  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  "the  excellent 
and  accurate  Dr.  Halley,'"  and  that  the 
founder  of  Methodism  had  simply  (or  con- 
veniently) confused  the  predictable  comet 
of  1682  that  bears  Halley"s  name  with  the 
trajectory  of  smother  comet— the  erratic  ce- 
lestrial  visitor  of  1680  (which  will  not  return 
until  around  2250). 

Gemsege's  rejoinder  doubtless  gave  rise  to 
a  sigh  of  relief  among  the  Georgian  estab- 
lishment, just  as  the  recantation  by  the 
NCAR  researchers  in  Foreign  Affairs  put 
the  policy  establishment  back  on  firm 
ground  after  three  years  In  the  wilderness. 
But  how  could  Gemsege  reach  the  populace 
of  rural  Britain,  where  Wesley  continued  to 
preach?  Likewise,  Thompson  and  Schnel- 
der"s  candid  revisionism  can  do  nothing  to 
erase  the  apocalyptic  vision  which  troubles 
the  minds  of  viewers  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere who  are  aware  of  "Nuclear  Winter" 
only  through  the  televised  versions  of 
Sagan's  scenario. 

Very  little  seems  to  have  changed  since 
Gemsege  wrote.  In  1756,  what  may  be  the 
last  word  on  the  present  hazards  of  nuclear 
polemics: 

"Authors  who  throw  out  such  Important 
particulars  as  these,  though  it  be  done  with 
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the  best  deslcn  in  the  world,  should  be  very 
■lire  of  their  hand,  before  they  alarm  lu 
with  their  notices,  lest  the  subjecting  of 
weak  minds  to  groundless  panics,  should 
contribute  to  embitter  their  lives,  which  has 
in  It  something  most  very  cruel,  and  even 
criminal. 

.  .  A»  the  tret  fall*,  so  it  must  /ie.  A  re- 
flection, if  it  is  considered  withal,  to  how 
many  real  disasters,  without  having  re- 
course to  any  imaginary  ones,  the  life  of 
man  is  dally  exposed,  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  true  religion. 
That  is.  to  malie  men  think  on  the  Judg- 
BMnt  of  the  Great  Day,  and  therefore,  there 
Is  no  occasion  to  unsettle  their  minds  by  any 
unreaaooable  fears  that,  as  they  tend  so 
greatly  to  distract  them,  instead  of  doing 
them  any  serviee,  are  likely  in  the  end  to  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  harm." 

The  great  and  undlstracted  exercise  of  the 
Judgment  and  vigilance  of  statesmen  and 
scientists  alike  is  vital  to  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  war.  The  relationship  of  scientists 
and  policymakers  should  be  fiduciary:  but  if 
neither  group  is  possessed  of  good  enough 
courage  to  practice  an  integral  standard  of 
internal  candor  in  the  face  of  benumbing 
horror,  both  will  remain  hostages  to  zeal. 

Historians  of  science  may  one  day  view 
this  entire  episode  as  a  bizarre  comedy  of 
manners;  having  luiown  Sin  at  Hiroshima, 
physics  was  bound  to  run  into  Advertising 
sooner  or  later.  But  what  about  the  politics 
of  this  issue?  Does  all  this  matter?  Sagan 
evidently  thinks  it  does.  Characteristically, 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  of  responding  to 
the  new  generation  of  critical  scientific 
studies  by  hiring  a  cartoonist.  An  animated 
version  of  his  obsolete  apocalypse  has  been 
appended  to  his  updated  television  docu- 
mentary "Cosmo»— A  Special  Edition." 
Throughout  this  fall,  prime  time  audiences 
worldwide  will  watch  in  horror  as  the  edge 
of  darkness  overspreads  planet  Earth.  They 
will  hear  Sagan  prophesy  that  the  Reagan 
administration's  SDI  program  will  provoke 
so  overwheliming  an  increase  in  Soviet  mis- 
sile throw-weight  as  virtually  to  guarantee 
our  frigid  end. 

Sagan  also  invites  readers  of  the  Fall  1986 
issue  in  Foreisni  Affairs  to  believe  that  "a 
purely  tactical  war,  in  Europe,  say,  .  .  .  may 
still  produce  nuclear  winter."  Be  it  a  25.000 
megaton  scenario  in  1983,  or  neutron  bombs 
on  1987.  plus  qa  change  .  .  .  Marshall  McLu- 
han  was  right  on  the  mark— with  the  solvent 
of  television,  advertising  has  become  more 
important  than  products. 

What  is  being  advertised  is  not  science  but 
a  pernicious  fantasy  that  strikes  at  the  very 
foundations  of  crisis  management,  one  that 
attempts  to  transform  the  Alliance  doctrine 
of  flexible  response  into  a  dangerous  vision. 
For  "Nuclear  Winter"  does  exist— it  is  the 
name  of  a  specter,  a  specter  that  is  haunting 
Europe.  Having  failed  in  their  campaign  to 
block  deployment  of  Nato's  theater  weap- 
ons, the  propagandists  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
have  seized  upon  "Nuclear  Winter"  in  their 
efforts  to  debiliUU  the  political  will  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Alliance.  What  more  destabi- 
lizing fantasy  than  the  equation  of  theater 
deterrence,  with  a  global  Sotterdammerung 
could  they  dream  of?  What  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  conclude  that  that  Alliance  is  self-de- 
terred—and thus  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
possess  so  ominous  an  advantage  in  conven- 
tional forces? 

Dr.  Sagan  and  the  Physicians  for  Social 
ReqwnsibUity  may  deny  that  their  good  in- 
tentions could  lead  anywhere  but  to  massive 
disarmament.    But    nowhere    is    "psychic 


numbing"  more  evident  than  in  their  incom- 
prehension of  Livy's  timeless  observation: 
where  there  is  less  fear,  there  is  generally 
less  danger.  Until  they  come  to  apprehend 
it.  nuclear  illusions,  some  spontaneous  and 
some  carefully  fostered,  will  continue  to 
haunt  the  myth-loving  animal  that  is  man. 

POOTNOTBS 

■  See  Foundations  Magazine,  March  1984.  for  an 
account  of  the  preliminary  meetlnss  convened  by 
Scrlvner  and  Peterson.  For  listing  of  the  founda- 
tions that  eventually  provided  funding  and  support, 
see  the  aclinowiedginent  section  of  The  Cold  and 
the  Dark:  The  World  after  Nuclear  War.  Paul  R. 
Ehrlich.  Carl  Sagan.  et  al.  (New  York:  Norton, 
1984). 

■Sagan  specifically  requested  and  lobbied  for  a 
special  status  designated  "accelerated  publication" 
for  the  TTAPS  paiier  in  Science. 

'  Dr.  Ackerman.  the  "A"  in  TTAPS.  remarked 
candidly  in  1984  of  the  model's  results.  "It  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  the  temperature  is  going  to 
go  down  30  to  40  degrees  [Centigrade]:  what's  im- 
portant is  [the  model  has]  never  displayed  such  a 
large  response  to  parameter  forcing  t)efore."  In  lay- 
man's terms,  flooding  the  atmosphere  with  soot  (in- 
stead of  dust)  finally  provoked  the  dramatic  results 
they  had  been  looking  for. 

*  The  offerings  at  this  conference  were  later  pub- 
lished as  The  Cold  and  the  Dark,  and  quickly 
became  accepted  as  an  authoritative  text  on  the 
subject.  Yet  the  text  reveals  that  Sagan's  perform- 
ance at  the  conference  was  not  replete  with  hones- 
ty—hia  denial  on  pace*  33  and  34  that  the  TTAPS 
results  depended  on  a  soot-filled  stratosphere  is 
contradicted  on  page  193.  where  it  emerges  that 
some  30  percent  of  the  black  carbon  was  assumed 
to  t>e  in  the  stratosphere. 

'Published  simultaneously  with  TTAPS  in  Sci- 
ence 223  (December  23.  1983)  was  "The  Long-Term 
Biological  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War."  by  Paul 
Ehrlich  (of  Population  Bomb  fame).  Sagan.  and  a 
dozen-odd  co-authors.  Harvard  Professor  Michael 
McElroy  has  remarked  of  this  piece,  "It  was  a 
paper  in  which  the  conclusions  were  reached  be- 
forehand, without  any  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence ...  a  political  document  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific document." 

•Oeneral  Sir  John  Hackett.  for  example,  in- 
formed the  British  military  establishment  on  No- 
vember 14.  1985.  that  "Human  life  would  disappear, 
of  course,  and  this  planet,  an  irradiated  chamel 
house,  would  revolve  endless  through  time  and 
space  in  continuous  cold,  dark  winter." 

'  How  some  activist  scientists  conceive  their  role 
is  illustrated  in  literature  meant  "only  for  these 
[peace]  organizations  '  represented  at  a  convention 
of  the  group  European  Nuclear  Disarmament  held 
in  Amsterdam  In  1985.  In  a  document  titled  "The 
Role  of  Scientists  in  the  Peace  Movement."  this 
summary  is  given  of  a  report  by  Professor  Michael 
Pentz,  "Founding  Chairman  of  SANA  UK  ":  "The 
principal  activity  of  1984  was  in  connection  with 
Nuclear  Winter  and  provided  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  concept  of  'leverage'  that  was  adopted  by 
SANA-UK  at  iU  Inaugural  Conference  [19811, 
when  the  decision  was  made  that  SANA  should  be  a 
tool-making'  organisation  rather  than  a  campaign- 
ing one.  Working  through  more  powerful  organisa- 
tions and  public  institutions  SANA,  with  a  small 
membership  of  about  700.  has  been  able  to  have  an 
impact  on  public  and  political  awareness  that  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  could  have  been  achieved 
by  direct  means." 

"  For  example.  "Atmospheric  humidity  in  the  nu- 
clear winter."  J.  Katz.  Nature  311:917;  "Three  Di- 
mensional Climate  Models  In  Perspective:  A  Com- 
ment." Paltridge  and  Hunt,  Amino,  Summer  1984; 
and  "Smoke  production  from  multiple  nuclear  fires 
in  non-urban  areas,"  Small  and  Bush.  Science  229: 
485-69:  a  paper  examining  the  empirical  distribu- 
tion of  combustible  materials  in  the  countryside 
and  revealing  that  the  TTAPS  estimates  were  too 
high  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 

•According  to  several  sources,  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Association  of  Science  Writers  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  who  pleaded  elo- 
quently for  a  dispensation  from  critical  inquiry  into 
how  "Nuclear  Winter"  was  faring. 

'"SCOPE  co-author  Dr.  Barrie  Plttock.  Inter- 
viewed at  the  NAS  in  September  1985.  responded  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  absence  of  his  colleague  Dr. 
Paltridge  from  the  Australian  contingent  of  climate 
scientists  traveling  to  the  international  conferences 


that  led  to  the  SCOPE  report's  publication  by  re- 
plying. "Paltridge!  He's  too  conservative." 

' '  The  president  of  the  NAS.  Dr.  Prank  Press, 
had  already  put  "Nuclear  Winter"  on  page  five  of 
his  best-selling  geophysics  textbook  Earth. 

"V.B.  Shostakovich.  "Lesnye  Pozhary  v.  Siblrit/ 
1915,"  Oce>erlti  po  ZemUdeliiu  Vostocbnoi  SibiHi, 
Vol.  47.  Irkutsk  1924  infer  oilo. 

'"This  extends  to  textbook  publishing  as  well. 
Consider  John  B.  Harris  and  Eric  Markusen's  core 
text.  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Threat  of  Nuclear 
War  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1988).  produced 
in  conjunction  with  the  Nuclear  War  Education 
Project  under  FAS  sponsorship.  It  provides  only 
one  primary  text  on  "Nuclear  Winter"— Carl 
Sagan's  Parade  article. 

'*  Of  the  fifty  or  so  members  of  the  scientific  ad- 
visory board  of  the  World  after  Nuclear  War  con- 
ference, twelve  of  the  most  active  are  affiliated 
with  the  FAS.  seven  with  the  UCS.  and  three  with 
PSR. 

'■For  example.  Scientific  American  has  elected 
to  leave  its  readers  out  In  the  cold  and  the  dark 
about  the  revisionist  article  In  Foreign  Affairs. 
Their  "Science  and  the  Citizen"  column  (Septon- 
ber  1986)  carried  an  Orwellian  defense  of  the 
TTAPS  results  against  the  evidence  of  "Nuclear 
Winter  Reappraised."  Dr.  Thompson,  a  co-author 
of  the  latter,  upon  first  hearing  that  his  new  re- 
sults "seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  what  the  TTAPS 
report  predicted"  burst  out  laughing.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  new  worst-case  sceiuulo  involves  tem- 
peratures dipping  barely  below  -f  55'  F  for  a  week 
and  recovering  to  the  seventies  In  a  month,  Scien- 
tific American  reports  that  "Sagan  also  maintains 
that  in  addition  .  .  .  the  climate  effects  would 
indeed  'raise  the  death  toll'  perilously  close  to  the 
total  number  of  people  on  earth." 


RAYMOND  LOSORNIO:  A  PINE 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  worth  of  any 
one  person  to  a  nation.  But  certainly 
our  Nation,  which  so  dearly  cherishes 
each  individual's  right  to  live  free  of 
coercion,  is  much  the  better  because  of 
the  life  of  Raymond  Losomio. 

If  ever  there  was  an  individual  who 
took  our  Nation's  promise  of  freedom 
to  heart,  and  who  strove  to  extend 
freedom  to  others,  it  was  Mr.  Losomio. 

An  Oklahoma  native,  he  was  a  long- 
time champion  of  the  right  to  work 
movement,  serving  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee's  board  of  directors 
imtil  his  death  last  year.  He  helped 
lead  a  1964  campaign  for  a  State  right 
to  work  law  in  Oklahoma  and  in  1968 
served  as  president  of  Oklahomans  for 
right  to  work. 

Madam  President,  imder  his  stew- 
ardship, national  right  to  work  forces 
posted  some  of  their  most  historic  vic- 
tories against  compulsory  unionism. 

In  1975-76,  free-choice  advocates  re- 
pelled big  labor's  "common  situs"  pick- 
eting assault,  and  in  1978  defeated 
union  officialdom's  so-called  labor  law 
"reform"  drive. 

Mr.  Losomio's  simple  yet  powerful 
motto  right  to  work:  No  compromise. 

"I  just  cannot  see  how  any  man  can 
compromise  even  the  slightest  when 
his  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  Americans  is  at 
stake,"  he  once  said. 

Mr.  Losomio  applied  his  belief  in 
right  to  work  equally  to  workers  who 
chose  to  be  voluntary  union  members. 


As  assistant  comptroller  and  budget 
officer  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Mr.  Losomio  was  a  voluntary 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  and  a  past 
president  of  union  local  386  in  Tulsa. 
He  knew  well  the  evils  of  compulsory 
unionism  and,  conversely,  of  discrimi- 
nation against  union  members.  As  a 
result,  he  fought  tirelessly  to  extend 
right  to  work  protections  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  union 
membership. 

The  hallmark  of  Mr.  Losomio's  16- 
year  tenure  as  board  chairman  was  his 
steadfast  refusal  to  compromise  on 
workers'  basic  right  to  make  their  own 
choices  about  union  membership.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  union  officials 
applied  pressure  to  Mr.  Losomio  and 
his  superiors  in  attempts  to  quash  his 
advocacy  of  right  to  work.  His  outspo- 
kenness continued  unabated,  and  the 
union  hierarchy  finally  abandoned  its 
attempts  to  silence  him. 

Madam  President,  I  salute  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  Raymond 
Losomio  during  his  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion to  the  defense  of  freedom. 


LIBERTY  CENTENNIAL 
MEMORIAL  TREES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  trees 
are  such  an  important  part  of  our  lives 
that  we  too  often  take  them  for  grant- 
ed, assimiing  that  they  will  be  there 
when  we  need  their  cooling  shade, 
their  fruit  and  nuts,  relief  from  sights 
that  we  may  consi<ier  eyesores,  some 
protection  from  the  distracting  ca- 
cophony of  passing  traffic,  or  simply 
the  beauty  of  their  silhouettes,  colors, 
flowers,  scent,  or  whispering  of  gentle 
breezes  through  their  leaves. 

Rarely  do  we  stop  to  reflect  that 
such  simple  pleasures  and  benefits 
could  not  be  ours  had  it  not  been  for 
the  farsightedness  of  our  forefathers, 
many  of  whom  departed  this  life  a 
long  time  ago.  It  was  they  who  planted 
and  nurtured  the  very  trees  that  we 
enjoy  today,  many  of  which  can  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  this  great 
Capitol. 

Madam  President,  the  point  is  this: 
We  have  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
protect  the  legacy  of  trees  and  forests 
that  we  have  inherited,  but  to  plant 
and  nurture  the  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  that  will  being  benefits  and 
pleasure  to  our  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  indeed  even  our  great  grand- 
chilclren  in  the  distant  future.  I  shud- 
der to  contemplate  what  our  beautiful 
landscape  will  be  like  should  we  fail  in 
our  responsibility. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  utter  devas- 
tation of  vast  areas  of  land  that  is 
taking  place,  as  I  speak,  in  Africa  and 
the  Amazon  Valley,  where  great 
stands  of  trees  are  being  cleared  away. 
The  resulting  moonscapes  will  be 
wastelands  in  a  few  short  years.  While 
I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  thing  can 


or  will  happen  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  emphasize  that  tomorrow's  forests 
and  shade  and  ornamental  trees  must 
t>e  planned  for,  planted,  and  nurtured 
by  us,  right  now. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  and  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  individuals 
and  organizations,  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors,  actively  addressing 
this  future  need  for  trees.  Most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Arborist  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Arboriculture,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  and 
the  many  regional  and  local  groups  in 
the  private  sector  that  devote  their  re- 
sources and  energies  to  tree  planting 
and  tree  care.  There  are  also  several 
agencies  within  the  public  sector,  no- 
tably the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  promoting  the 
future  of  trees  in  our  Nation. 

Madam  President,  there  is  a  truly 
unique  tree  planting  program  that  is 
deeply  rooted,  if  the  Chair  will  forgive 
the  expression,  in  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

During  the  well  planned  effort  to  re- 
store the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  Harbor  in  time  for  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  dedication  of 
that  great  gift  from  the  people  of 
France,  several  member  firms  of  the 
National  Arborist  Association  volun- 
teered their  services,  at  no  charge,  to 
prune  and  provide  other  kinds  of  care 
to  the  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  that  grace  Liberty  Island,  on 
which  the  statue  is  located.  At  the 
same  time,  these  arborists  volunteered 
to  perform  the  same  kinds  of  services 
on  the  trees  growing  on  nearby  Ellis 
Island,  whose  facilities  were  also  in  a 
state  of  restoration.  The  first  phase  of 
this  tree  care  was  carried  out  in  No- 
vember of  1985. 

One  of  the  member  firms  that  do- 
nated services  was  the  F.A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.  of  Stamford.  CT. 
While  making  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  ongoing  work,  Robert  A.  Bartlett, 
Jr.,  president  of  Bartlett  Tree  Experts, 
and  president-elect  of  the  National  Ar- 
borist Association  at  that  time,  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  a  handful  of  seed 
heads  from  beneath  the  beautiful 
London  plane  trees  beside  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  put  them  into  his  coat 
pocket.  He  did  the  same  thing  later 
that  day  when  he  inspected  the  tree 
work  on  Ellis  Island,  placing  some  seed 
heads  in  a  different  pocket. 

When  he  returned  home,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett placed  these  seed  heads  in  plastic 
sandwich  bags,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  seven  or  eight  trees  of 
such  significant  parentage  in  his  yard. 
With  the  ground  at  home  frozen  by 
then,  he  took  the  seed  heads  to  the 
Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 
and  Experimental  Grounds  near  Char- 
lotte, and  requested  that  the  new  trees 
be  started  in  the  nursery.  He  didn't  re- 
alize at  the  time  that  each  seed  head 
contained  several  hundred  seeds. 


On  his  next  visit  to  Charlotte,  one  of 
the  horticulturists  asked  Mr.  Bartlett 
what  he  planned  to  do  with  all  those 
London  plane  seedlings,  of  which 
there  were  some  6,000  now  growing  in 
sterile  planting  medium.  His  father, 
R.A.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Bartlett  Co.,  suggested  that 
these  seedlings  would  be  ideal  as  me- 
morial trees  honoring  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island. 

Because  the  seed  heads  and  the  re- 
sulting tree  seedlings  were  technically 
Federal  Government  property,  Mr. 
R.A.  Bartlett  came  to  Washington  to 
secure  permission  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  because  that  agency  has 
jurisdiction  over  Liberty  Island  and 
Ellis  Island,  to  donate  the  seedlings  to 
appropriate  recipients.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bartlett  Co.,  Robert  N.  Hoskins,  who 
is  familiar  with  Washington  through 
his  many  years  as  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, forestry  and  special  projects,  for 
the  Seaboard  System  Railroad. 

Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Hoskins  made  a 
brief  presentation  to  Mr.  Denis  P. 
Galvin,  Deputy  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  who  granted  permission 
to  distribute  the  seedlings.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Madam  President,  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Galvin's  June  2,  1986 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to   be   printied    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  June  2,  198S. 
Mr.  Robert  A  Bartlett, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,   The  F.A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  Stamford,  CT. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  This  letter  is  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  The  F.A.  Bart- 
lett Tree  Expert  Co.  for  participating,  as 
one  of  the  twenty-three  National  Arborist 
Association  member  firms  involved,  in  the 
pruning  and  care  of  the  trees  on  Ellis  Island 
and  Liberty  Island  in  New  York  Harbor  on 
November  23rd  and  April  19th.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  trees  not  be  overlooked  during 
the  restoration  and  refurbishing  of  our  na- 
tional monuments. 

We  are  aware  that  Robert  A.  Bartlett.  Jr.. 
president  of  your  firm,  piclced  up  a  handful 
of  seed  heads  from  the  ground  beneath  the 
London  planes  (Platanus  acerifolia)  that 
grace  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  as  well  as  from 
Ellis  Island.  I  understand  that  these  seeds 
were  later  planted  at  the  arboretum  of  The 
Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories  near 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  and  that  a 
number  of  the  seedlings  are  thriving. 

You  have  permission  from  the  National 
Park  Service  to  distribute  these  London 
plane  (Platanus  acerifolia)  seedlings,  at  no 
charge,  to  recipients,  particularly  on  state 
and  federal  land.  I  realize  that  the  number 
of  seedlings  is  limited  and  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  for  any  sort  of  mass  distribu- 
tion. It  is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
distribution  will  not  be  used  to  further  the 
conunercial  interests  of  your  company. 

The  planting  of  these  seedlings  is  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  gesture  in  this,  the  year 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  I  understand  that  your 
limited  supply  of  seedlings  will  t>e  ready  for 
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trmnsplantlng  in  September  and  October  of 
this  anniversary  year. 

Thank  you  for  conceiving  this  living  me- 
morial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  centennial. 
Sincerely. 

Dims  P.  Oalvih, 
Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  w»T.M«  Mr.  President.  Messrs. 
BarUett  and  Hosklns  next  described 
their  tree  donation  program  to  Mr. 
James  B.  Grant,  executive  secretary. 
National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  who  contacted 
the  commlBsioners  of  agriculture  of  all 
SO  States  and  the  territories  to  advise 
them  that  memorial  trees  are  avail- 
able. As  a  result  seedlings  were  donat- 
ed to  officials  in  all  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia.  and  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa. 

Several  appropriate  public  organiza- 
tions have  also  received  Liberty  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  Trees.  A  representa- 
tive sampling  includes  the  Hoover 
Presidential  Library  Association  in 
Iowa.  John  Randolph  Tuclcer  High 
School  in  Virginia,  the  State  Archives 
Jfuseum  in  Michigan,  the  Memphis 
2Soo  and  Aquarium  in  Tennessee,  Stur- 
bridge  Village  Restoration  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Chicago  High  School  for  Ag- 
ricultural Sciences  in  Illinois,  the  Pat- 
rick Henry  Memorial  Foundation  in 
Virginia,  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  Grove 
in  Nebraska,  Sequoia  National  Park  in 
California,  several  arboretums,  and 
the  State  house.  Governor's  mansion, 
or  capital  grounds  of  several  States. 

In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  me- 
morial trees  have  been  planted  at  sev- 
eral court  houses,  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Carowinds  Theme  Park, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Federal 
Building  in  Charlotte,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, and  the  RJ.  Peeler  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  Camp  at  White  Lake. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of 
France,  the  original  donors  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  be  remembered  for 
their  generosity  and  friendship. 
Thirty  Liberty  Centennial  memorial 
trees  were  sent  to  Paris  aboard  Air 
France  in  March  and  are  on  hold  in  a 
special  nursery  awaiting  planting  cere- 
monies on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1987  in 
United  States  Square  and  other  loca- 
tions in  Paris.  These  planting  ceremo- 
ides  will  be  attended  by  Jacques 
Chirac,  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
Robert  A.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  of  the  Bartlett 
Co.,  and  other  French  and  American 
dignitaries. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Ichter,  Agricultural  Attache,  and  Phi- 
lippe Cardorec,  Agricultural  Attache's 
Office,  both  of  the  Embassy  of  France, 
in  Washington,  for  their  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  cooperation  in  malcing  and 
coordinating  arrangements  in  both  na- 
tions. 

I  would  also  recognize  the  valuable 
advice,  guidance,  and  assistance  pro- 
vided to  this  program  by  two  distin- 
guished Virginians  now  retired  from 
active    Government    service.    MUton 


Bryain  of  Arlington  served  for  a  great 
number  of  years  as  Liaison  Officer, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ira 
Whitlock  of  Alexandria  served  as 
Chief.  Office  of  Congressional  Liaison, 
National  Park  Service  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Whitlock  expects  to  be  in  Paris  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  tree  planting  cere- 
monies. 

Madam  President.  I  reiterate  that 
this  is  a  truly  unique  and  innovative 
tree  planting  project.  I  take  great 
pride  that  this  program  originated  on 
the  300-acre  Bartlett  Tree  Research 
Laboratories  and  Experimental 
Grounds  in  Mectdenburg  County.  NC, 
and  that  its  benefits  will  be  enjoyed 
and  realized  over  so  wide  an  area  of 
the  world  for  decades,  perhaps  even  a 
century,  to  come. 


IMPROVING  U.S. 
COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  the 
Congress  is  in  the  midst  of  a  debate 
over  our  trade  policies  and  the  huge 
deficits  we  have  with  many  other 
countries.  Part  of  this  debate  has 
brought  out  the  problems  our  telecom- 
munication companies  are  having  with 
other  countries'  trade  barriers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  artificially  restrict- 
ed certain  capabilities  of  otir  own  tele- 
communications industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Recently  an  item  came  to  my  atten- 
tion which  serves  in  a  small  way  to  il- 
lustrate some  of  our  paradoxical  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  United  States.  In 
Japan,  apparently  the  Nippon  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  has  installed 
a  capacity  in  its  local  phone  system 
that  will  permit  each  and  every  touch 
tone  phone  in  Toyko  to  operate  as  an 
answering  machine.  The  article  that  I 
saw  indicated  that  the  Toyko  company 
cannot  expand  capacity  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  demand,  and  that  Jap- 
anese who  were  thinking  of  purchas- 
ing normal  answering  machines  were 
thinking  twice  about  that  decision. 

In  the  United  States,  4.5  million  an- 
swering machines  were  purchased  in 
1986,  and  most  of  them  were  imported. 
Our  telecommunications  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  was  almost  $2  biUion, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  jobs. 

Madam  President,  I  raise  this  issue 
because  I  have  found  that  U.S.  tele- 
phone companies  now  have  the  ability 
today  to  install  answering  systems  for 
local  customers  using  U.S.  built  equip- 
ment. This  capacity  is  presently  avail- 
able but  sits  idle  in  many  central  of- 
fices around  the  country.  Our  tele- 
phone companies  are  prevented  from 
offering  this  service  as  part  of  the 
Federal  court  order  which  has  con- 
trolled the  telephone  system  since  the 
divestiture. 

It  might  be  wise  for  us  to  examine 
these  policies  in  terms  of  our  world 
trade  problems  and  from  the  stand- 


point of  the  most  efficient  usage  of 
our  domestic  telephone  system.  We 
must  move  in  every  feasible  way  to  en- 
courage U.S.  technological  and  prod- 
uct development,  and  help  our  domes- 
tic companies  to  win  back  business 
now  being  lost  to  other  coimtries. 


DR.  PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  one 
of  this  country's  most  significant  and 
innovative  economists.  Dr.  Paul  Craig 
Roberts,  recently  brought  additional 
honor  to  himself  and  to  this  country 
in  accepting  the  presentation  of  the 
Insignia  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  from  Minister  of  State 
Edouard  Balladur  of  the  Republic  of 
France.  Dr.  Roberts  and  I  joined 
forces  in  a  number  of  battles  as  this 
Nation  moved  toward  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  a  new  set  of  econom- 
ic policies.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Balla- 
dur's  assessment  in  his  citation  for  Dr. 
Robert's  Legion  of  Honor  "You  have 
been  the  artisan  of  a  renewal  in  eco- 
nomic science  and  policy,  after  half  a 
century  of  State  interventionism  •  •  •. 
Henceforth,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
consider  tax  policy  as  simply  a  means 
of  filling  the  state  coffers  or  as  an  in- 
nocent means  of  transferring  reve- 
nues." 

In  a  letter,  under  date  of  April  8, 
1987,  President  Reagan  indicated  that 
Dr.  Roberts  "•  •  *  has  been  the  intel- 
lectual architect  of  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  my  administration  has 
implemented  over  the  last  six 
years  •  •  *.  In  conferring  the  Legion 
of  Honor  upon  Paul  Craig  Roberts, 
Prance  pays  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
supply-side  economic  philosophy  has 
helped  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
American  economic  thought,  a  revolu- 
tion which  continues  to  inspire  similar 
efforts  worldwide." 

I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from  the 
full  text  of  Minister  Balladur's  speech 
and  President  Reagan's  letter.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
these  documents  be  printed  in  their 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  Given  by  the  Minister  of  State 
Edouard  Balladur  on  the  Occasion  or 
THE  Presentation  of  the  Insignia  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to 
Professor  Paul  Craig  Roberts  on  April 
8,  1987 

Sir,  all  those  who  are  gathered  here  today 
and  who  share  in  your  personal  and  profes- 
sional life  are  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  presentation  of  the  Insignia 
of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

On  occasions  such  as  this,  custom  dictates 
that  we  review  the  accomplishments  of  the 
person  we  honor.  Permit  me  to  follow  in 
this  tradition.  Throughout  your  life,  you 
have  successfully  combined  the  functions  of 
intellectual  contemplation  and  of  advice  on 
direct  action. 


For  a  man  of  thought,  there  is  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  l>e  able  to  verify,  con- 
cretely, the  value  of  his  ideas. 

Tou  currently  hold  the  William  E.  Simon, 
Chair  In  Political  Economy  at  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University.  You  are  also  a  di- 
rector of  a  well-lcnown  investment  company. 
Your  past  accomplishments  are  equally 
prestigious.  In  research  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration where  you  played  a  Icey  role  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  You  were  eco- 
nomic counselor  to  Jack  Kemp,  the  chief 
economist  to  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
research  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
and  a  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

You  are  a  columnist  for  Business  Weeic, 
and  your  articles  In  the  press  are  awaited 
with  baited  breath.  Your  book  "The  Supply 
Side  Revolution"  speaks  with  authority. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two 
specific  aspects  of  your  activities. 

You  have  been  the  artisan  of  a  renewal  in 
economic  science  and  policy,  after  half  a 
century  of  State  Interventionism. 

You  have  contributed  to  exchanges  t)e- 
tween  practitioners  and  theoreticians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  clear  from  your  work  that  this  renew- 
al of  economic  thought  requried  first  a 
return  to  basic  tenets  and  then  a  reconstruc- 
tion based  upon  them.  The  foundation  of 
this  thought  is  the  explanation  of  the  role 
of  relative  prices  in  the  choices  of  individ- 
uals and  businesses. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  global  economy  con- 
sists of  combining  all  decisions  of  supply 
and  demand  from  all  sources  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  working  of  a  multitude  of 
markets.  The  new  application  of  this  classic 
approach  to  the  study  of  fiscal  policy, 
saving,  and  growth  was  named  supply-side 
theory. 

For  example,  let  us  consider,  as  your  work 
invites  us  to  do,  the  politics  of  taxation.  The 
vision  is  striking:  it  shows  that  marginal  tax 
rates  are  the  key  factors  in  determining  the 
choice  between  leisure  and  work,  and  be- 
tween saving  and  consumption.  In  the  same 
way.  tax  rates  on  profits  influence  the  in- 
vestment and  savings  choices  of  businesses. 
Prom  this  follows: 

Your  interpretation  of  "stagflation,"  a 
combination  of  stagnation  and  inflation 
that  has  been  experienced  by  western 
economies: 

Your  recommendations  to  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  in  order  to  permit  growth  in 
supply  of  goods  and  services;  and 

Finally  to  achieve  full  economic  growth. 

After  decades  in  which  the  State  was  sup- 
posed to  regulate  growth  by  slowing  or 
speeding  up  spending,  by  increasing  global 
demand  without  being  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  taxes  on  supply,  what  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  Ijeliefs!  It  is  true  that  policy 
has  not  always  followed  accordingly. 

Henceforth,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  con- 
sider tax  policy  as  simply  a  means  of  filling 
the  State  coffers  or  as  an  innocent  means  of 
transferring  revenues. 

From  now  on,  a  tax  policy  that  is  aware  of 
its  impact  on  the  incentives  of  individuals 
and  businesses  plays  a  central  role  in  the 
economic  policy  of  a  country  and  gives  it  its 
direction.  Sound  fiscal  policy  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  healthy  and  lasting  growth. 
Its  principle  can  he  summed  up  quite 
simply:  reduce  tax  rates  that  discourage 
work  and  savings  and  adversely  alter  invest- 
ment choices,  while  following,  in  other 
areas,  fiscal  policies  which  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  public  finance.  Today,  this  orien- 
tation of  fiscal  policy  inspires  reflection  and 


galvanizes  action  in  several  countries.  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Australia,  India, 
and  Israel  have  understood  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  tax  burden,  thereby  Joining 
your  country,  the  first  to  commit  itself  to 
this  path. 

This  new  perspective  has  enormous  conse- 
quences. But  this  renewal  could  not  have 
come  about  simply  by-  the  force  of  thought 
and  reason. 

In  order  to  change  thinking  to  this  extent, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  courage  to 
think  differently.  And.  moreover,  the  cour- 
age to  commit  oneself  publicly  and  to  gain 
the  support  of  a  small  number  of  econo- 
mists in  the  battle  against  entrenched  ideas. 

Everyone  has  been  affected  by  your  cour- 
age, human  warmth  and  force  of  persua- 
sion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  evoke  the  second 
aspect  of  your  activities.  All  of  your  consid- 
erations have  found  reasonance  across  the 
Atlantic  in  our  country.  I  said  earlier  that 
your  ansJysis  was  grounded  in  classic  eco- 
nomic theory.  In  France.  Jacques  Rueff, 
along  with  a  very  few  others,  pursued  a 
similar  path.  In  numerous  works  he  referred 
to  Say's  law:  "supply  creates  its  own 
demand."  which  he  generalized  to  take  into 
account  the  money  supply.  In  famous  and 
courteous  discussions  with  Keynes,  before 
the  war.  he  supported  the  approach  of  clas- 
sic economists:  the  central  role  of  the  pric- 
ing mechanism. 

Production  can  be  hindered  by  tax  policy, 
as  well  as  by  regulation.  An  anecdote  comes 
to  mind:  In  his  "letter  to  interventionists." 
Jacques  Rueff  pointed  out  that  "in  1936 
there  was  a  government  that  proposed  and  a 
parliament  that  voted  a  law  that  forbade 
not  only  the  creation  of  new  shoe  factories, 
but  also  the  opening  of  simple  cobblers' 
shops  *  •  •" 

This  classic  tradition  lives  on  in  France. 
This  is  why  your  efforts  naturally  found 
resonance  with  us,  first  in  theory  then  in 
practice.  Prom  analogous  concerns,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jacques  Chirac  has  shown  its 
determination  to  recognize  the  link  between 
lower  taxes  and  deficit  reduction.  Friendly 
ties  have  been  created  between  French  and 
American  economists,  and  you  yourself  have 
contributed  mightily  to  these  exchanges  by 
sharing  your  experience  and  thought. 

But  on  the  subject  of  taxes.  I  would  also 
like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  an  ethical 
problem.  Why  is  this  policy,  which  seeks 
growth  also  a  just  policy?  Why  are  justice 
and  efficiency  in  a  society  so  intimately 
linked,  and  why  does  this  tax  orientation 
serve  both  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

What  everyone  hopies  for  in  his  life,  and 
activity,  is  to  gain  recognition  for  his  work 
and  for  his  contributions.  Everything  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  effort  and 
the  value  of  individual  contributions  is  per- 
ceived as  unjust.  Popular  wisdom  and  the 
morality  of  great  civilizations  speak  with 
the  same  voice  on  this  subject. 

Also,  from  the  time  we  are  children,  we 
are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  reward  for 
effort  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.  The 
same  must  l>e  true  for  society  and  its  enter- 
prises. 

This  is  why  tax  policies  that  restore  just 
compensation  for  effort  and  performance 
reinforce  the  values  that  are  the  force  of 
our  civilization.  This  kind  of  policy  is  inevi- 
tably seen  as  just  and  effective  and  unites 
an  entire  nation  for  progress. 

Sir.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  the  one 
chosen  to  bear  witness  to  your  contributions 
to  economic  thought  and  to  your  impact  on 
economic  policy.  However,  this  cannot  be 


transferred  in  its  original  form  to  the 
French  system.  We  are  an  old  country, 
steeped  in  a  love  for  freedom,  but  also  a 
country  which  is  organized  and  grouped 
around  the  State.  This  is  why  we  must  seek 
our  own  way.  after  SO  years  of  intervention- 
ism, toward  a  society  which  is  more  free,  ef- 
ficient and  just. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  found  in  your  bearing 
and  thought,  strong  arguments  to  confirm 
my  convictions,  the  convictions  that  have 
lead  me  to  put  Into  practice  a  new  economic 
and  financial  policy  in  France.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  evidence  of  how  very  happy  I  am  to 
be  your  sjionsor  in  our  national  order. 

Paul  Craig  Roberts,  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  me.  I  declare  you  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  White  House. 
WaahingtOTi,  DC,  April  8,  1987. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  to  ev- 
eryone gathered  at  the  residence  of  His  Ex- 
cellency and  Mrs.  Emmanuel  de  Margerie  as 
Finance  Minister  Balladur  bestows  France's 
highest  award,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  Dr. 
Paul  Craig  Roberts  for  his  contribution  to 
the  "revival  of  economic  science  and  policy." 

Craig  has  been  the  intellectual  architect 
of  many  of  the  economic  policies  my  Admin- 
istration has  implemented  over  the  last  six 
years.  As  this  award  recognizes,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated throughout  his  career  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  of  economics  and 
its  practical  implications  for  public  policy. 
He  has  proven  himself  both  a  forceful  aca- 
demic advocate  and  an  effective  public  serv- 
ant. His  work,  both  as  my  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy 
and  at  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  has 
consistently  emphasized  government's 
proper  role  in  setting  economic  policy— one 
which  ensures  that  the  people  have  the 
maximum  freedom  to  make  their  own  eco- 
nomic choices.  His  ideas  have  been  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  experience,  and  they  have 
contributed  mightily  to  America's  economic 
resurgence  in  this  decade. 

In  conferring  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon 
Paul  Craig  Roberts,  France  pays  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  supply-side  economic  philosophy 
has  helped  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
American  economic  thought,  a  revolution 
which  continues  to  inspire  similar  efforts 
worldwide.  I  congratulate  Craig  on  receiving 
this  high  honor  and  heartily  commend  our 
counterparts  in  the  French  Government  for 
recognizing  his  singular  contributions  in  the 
field  of  economic  science  and  policy. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  J>resident  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 
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<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:20  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
BCs.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  aSLR.  1085)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  new  GI  bill  educational  as- 
sistance programs  established  by  chap- 
ter 30  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  conciurence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  2360.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  204  of  Public 
Law  98-459.  the  Speaker  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Virgil  S.  Boucher  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
from  the  private  sector. 

At  6:23  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to  pro- 
vide for  an  acreage  diversion  program 
applicable  to  producers  of  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural 
disasters  in  1986. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  without  amendment: 

S.  942.  An  act  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay 
retention  provisions  of  such  title  to 
certain  prevailing  rate  employees  in 
the  Tucson  wage  area  whose  basic  pay 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  wage  survey;  and 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pro- 
cedures for  the  investment  and  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  funds  in  the 
Thrufe  Savings  Fund  when  restric- 
tions on  such  investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory 
public  debt  limit. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Inouys.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
BBirrsEif,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Brzaux,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Glenn.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanbs,  Mr. 
Kasten,    Mr.    Matsunaoa,    and   Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  1196.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enhanced 
understanding  and  wise  use  of  ocean,  coast- 
al, and  Great  Lakes  resources  by  strength- 
ening the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
by  initiating  a  Strategic  CoasUl  Research 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  smd  Human  Resources,  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  May  12,  1987. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision  contained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  dealing  with  allocation 
of  indebtedness  as  payment  on  installment 
obligations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI): 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  P/V  Creole:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation.  

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 

S.  1199.  A  bill  to  prevent  suicide  by  youth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 

SJ.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Honduras  of  certain  defense  arti- 
cles and  related  defense  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.    Res.    215.    Resolution    to    direct    the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  in  the  case  of  McWherter  v.  Biah, 
et  at;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAX7M  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
8.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  support  of  Congress  for  private 
sector  efforts  aimed  at  alleviating  losses  suf- 
fered by  retirees  and  employees  as  the 
result  of  pension  plan  terminations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJt.  2360.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary tncreaae  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bfr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ikouye,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Breattx.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  THxntMOND,  Mr. 
BiOEN,  Mr.  Gleitn.  Ms.  Mikxtl- 
SKi.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbakes, 


Mr.   Kasten.   Mr.   Matsxtnaga. 

and  Mr.  Murkowskd: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
hanced understanding  and  wise  use  of 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources by  strengthening  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  and  by  ini- 
tiating a  Strategic  Coastal  Research 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  piu-- 
suant  to  the  order  of  May  12.  1987.  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MARINE  science,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  with  Senator  Pell  in 
introducing  a  bUl  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Program. 

Two  decades  ago.  Congress  created 
Sea  Grant  to  foster  the  understand- 
ing, use,  and  conservation  of  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  through  univer- 
sity-based research,  education,  and  ad- 
visory services.  Today,  that  program 
stands  as  a  model  for  partnership 
among  university,  government  and  pri- 
vate sectors  dealing  with  critical  re- 
source Issues.  Last  month,  I  Joined 
with  Senator  Bentsen  and  several  of 
our  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Space  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram. Recognizing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Sea  Grant  approach,  the  new 
space  program  is  closely  patterned 
after  its  marine  predecessor. 

As  Sea  Grant  enters  its  third  decade, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  reassess  the 
condition  and  direction  of  the  program 
which  we  created.  The  Sea  Grant  net- 
work has  grown  to  include  22  Sea 
Grant  colleges  and  7  institutional  pro- 
grams. This  network  draws  upon  the 
academic  facilities  and  personnel  of 
more  than  300  universities  and  affili- 
ated institutions  in  39  States.  Despite 
repeated  efforts  by  the  current  admin- 
istration to  eliminate  funding  and 
cripple  the  program,  I  am  happy  to 
announce  today  that  Sea  Grant  is 
alive  and  well. 

Sea  Grant  contributes  to  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  marine  economy,  to 
scientific  understanding  of  our  ocean 
and  coastal  resources,  and  to  transfer 
of  technology  among  marine  users. 
Not  only  has  Sea  Grant  led  to  fuller 
and  more  efficient  use  of  marine  re- 
sources, a  1981  study  found  that  cer- 
tain piirts  of  the  program  have  gener- 
ated almost  $230  million  in  economic 
benefits— not  a  bad  return  for  our  in- 
vestment. Sea  Grant  success  stories 
are  numerous  and  illustrate  its  diversi- 
ty. 

In  1970.  2.6  million  pounds  of  soft- 
shell  crabs  valued  at  $1.1  million  were 
harvested  along  the  eastern  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  In  1984.  independent 
producers  marketed  8.1  million  pounds 
of  soft-shell  crabs,  earning  $16  mUlion 
in  gross  income  and  employing  4,000 
workers.   The   demand   for  soft-shell 


crabs  still  exceeds  the  supply.  This 
successful  expansion  into  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  is  due  largely  to 
Sea  Grant  research  and  advisory  pro- 
grams. 

In  Louisiana,  Sea  Grant  research 
helped  transform  the  wild  crawfish 
harvest  into  a  $70  million  aquaculture 
industry.  Current  research  is  commit- 
ted to  converting  crawfish  waste  into 
commercially  valuable  products.  Simi- 
lar efforts  are  underway  in  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Also  in  South  Carolina,  Sea  Grant 
researchers  have  been  involved  in  a 
comprehensive  study  to  examine  the 
State's  coastal  impoundments.  These 
impoundments  are  remnants  of  a 
once-flourishing  rice  culture  that 
began  about  300  years  ago  aroimd 
Charleston.  In  recent  years,  interest  in 
these  abandoned  rice  fiel<js  has  been 
renewed  for  use  as  game  preserves,  wa- 
terfowl habitat,  and  acquaculture 
sites.  The  environmental  consequences 
of  rediking  areas  for  private  use  has 
sparked  controversy.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Sea  Grant  Consortium's  study 
provides  the  first  factual  data  on  the 
ecology  and  management  of  these 
areas.  This  information  will  assist  pol- 
icymakers in  permit  decisions  and  will 
improve  the  management  of  currently 
impounded  sites. 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  has  turned  to  Sea 
Grant  for  help  in  reducing  intense  re- 
sistance by  shrimp  fishermen  to  the 
use  of  tiutle  excluder  devices.  Sea 
Grant  extension  agents  are  working 
with  shrimpers  to  develop  and  certify 
safer  and  less  expensive  excluder  de- 
vices, as  well  as  providing  information 
on  excluder  construction  and  efficient 
use. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  is  a  na- 
tional effort  which  is  clearly  worthy  of 
our  support.  It  would  reauthorize  the 
program  for  5  years.  Authorizations 
for  the  base  program  maintaining  the 
Sea  Grant  network  are  set  at  $45  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1988  and  increase 
annually  to  allow  for  inflation,  to  $54 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  Sea  Grant  network  represents  a 
strong  national  research  capability  for 
addressing  questions  of  emerging  na- 
tional importance.  To  direct  and  chal- 
lenge this  capability,  the  bill  initiates 
a  Strategic  Research  Program  which 
will  identify  and  focus  on  national  re- 
search priorities.  Sea  Grant  should 
bring  a  unique  expertise  to  bear  in 
areas  such  as  estuarine  processes, 
marine  biotechnology,  fisheries  ocean- 
ography, and  ocean  technology.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  Sea  Grant's 
method  for  prioritizing  national  re- 
search needs.  Funding  for  the  initia- 
tive is  authorized  at  $5  million  in  fisqal 
year  1988  and  would  be  permitted  to 
increase  to  $20  million  by  fiscal  year 
1992.  The  bill  also  strengthens  the 
International  Sea  Grant  Program  and 


broadens  the  Fellowship  Program  to 
include  postdoctoral  researchers. 

Reauthorizing  and  strengthening 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram is  essential  for  maintaining  na- 
tional competitiveness  in  ocean  re- 
search. The  Sea  Grant  Program  en- 
sures conservation  and  efficient  use  of 
our  national  resources  and  better  edu- 
cation and  training  or  our  Nation  in 
science  and  engineering.  In  providing 
cost-effective  cooperation  among  Gov- 
ernment, academic,  and  private  sectors 
as  a  fundamental  base  for  technology 
transfer  and  development.  Sea  Grant 
is  truly  a  program  for  these  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.1196 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  his 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Science, 
Technology,  and  Resource  E>eveIopment  Act 
of  1987". 

DECLARATION  OF  POUCY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Sea  Grant 
CoUege  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1121(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  (A)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respective- 
ly, and  (B)  inserting  immediately  before 
paragraph  (4),  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  national  interest  requires  a  na- 
tional ocean  policy  to— 

"(A)  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  en- 
hancement and  wise  use  of  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources  and  environ- 
ment; 

"(B)  promote  public  stewardship  and  en- 
courage wise  economic  development  of  the 
ocean  and  its  margins,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone; 

"(C)  understand  global  environmental 
processes:  and 

"(D)  promote  cooperative  domestic  and 
international  solutions  to  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resource  issues. 

"(3)  Investment  in  a  strong  program  of  re- 
search, education,  technology  transfer,  and 
public  service  is  essential  for  effectuating 
this  policy.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (4).  as 
so  redesignated,  by  striking  "ocean  and 
coastal"  ajid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"marine". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1121(b)  and  (O)  is  amended  by  striking 
"ocean  and  coastal"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes". 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1122)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (14)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through 
( 15),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  The  term  directors  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges' means  the  persons  designated  by  their 


universities  or  institutions  to  direct  sea 
grant  colleges,  programs,  or  regional  consor- 
tia.": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7).  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "the  waters  of  any  eone  over  which 
the  United  States  asserts  exclusive  fishery 
management  authority;"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  exclusive  econ<Mnic  acne 
established  by  proclamation  numbered  5030, 
dated  March  10,  1983;";  and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraphs  (8)  and  (12), 
as  so  redesignated,  by  striking  "ocean  and 
coastal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  lAtes". 

NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLKSB  PHOCKAM 

Sec.  4.  Section  204(cK5)  and  (dK3)  of  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  17.S.C. 
1123(c)(5)  and  (dK3))  is  amended  by  striking 
"ocean  and  coastal"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ocean,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes". 

PRIOR  APPROVAL  REQUIREMKNIS 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(dKl)  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  Act  (33  UJS.C.  1124(dXl)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Terms,  conditions,  and  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  para- 
graph shall  minimize  Federal  prior  approval 
requirements.". 

STRATEGIC  MARINE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sea  Grant  Col-, 
lege  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1125)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC'.    2M.    strategic    MARINE    RESEARCH    PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.- Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Technology,  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987,  and  every  three  years 
after  such  date,  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  the  Sea  Grant  Strategic 
Research  Plan.  The  plan  shall  identify  and 
describe  a  limited  number  of  priority  areas 
for  strategic  marine  research  in  fields  asso- 
ciated with  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources.  In  addition,  the  plan  shall  indi- 
cate goals  and  timetables  for  the  research 
described  in  such  plan.  Ui>on  publication  of 
the  plan,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
the  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  regard- 
ing priority  areas  identified  and  described  in 
the  plan  until  after  45  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  plan  by  such  Committees. 

"(b)  Criteria  por  Areas  to  be  Included  in 
Plan.— The  priority  areas  in  the  Administra- 
tor's plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  concentrate  on— 

"(1)  the  critical  resource  and  environmen- 
tal areas  where  their  national  or  global 
scope,  their  fundamental  nature,  their  long- 
range  aspects,  the  scale  of  the  needed  re- 
search effort,  or  the  need  for  the  broadest 
possible  university  involvement  preclude 
adequate  funding  under  other  sections  of 
this  Act:  and 

"(2)  the  areas  where  the  strength  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  sea  grant  colleges,  pro- 
grams, and  regional  consortia  in  mobilizing 
talent  for  sustained  programmatic  research 
and  technology  transfer  make  them  particu- 
larly qualified  to  manage  the  strategic 
marine  research  called  for  in  this  section. 

"(c)  Procedures  and  Eligibility.— (1)  The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent to  carry  out  the  strategic  marine  re- 
search program  described  in  this  section. 
The  grants  shall  be  subject  to  the  guidelines 
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and  review  procedures,  including  peer 
review,  used  by  the  national  sea  grant 
office,  and  sea  grant  colleges,  programs,  and 
regional  omaortia. 

"(3)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to— 

"(A)  aea  grant  colleges,  programs,  and  re- 
gkmal  consortia;  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  individual  at  a  degree 
granting  institution  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

"(d)  AUTHOaiZATIOII  OP  Appbopriations.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
(5,000.000  in  nscal  year  1M8.  IQ.OOO.OOO  in 
flacal  year  1M9,  (13.000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1990.  $17,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$30,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
amounts  obligated  to  be  expended  under 
this  section  shall  not.  in  any  fiscal  year. 
exceed  50  percent  of  amounts  appropriated 
for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  212.". 

DBSIGIf  ATIOIf  OP  SKA  GRAlfT  COLLEGES  AMD 
RSCIOItAL  CONSORTIA 

8bx  7.  SecUon  207(aH2KA).  OKA)  and 
(3XB)  of  the  Sea  Grant  CoUege  Program 
Act  (33  njS.C.  U26(aK2KA).  OKA)  and 
(3XB))  is  amended  by  striking  "ocean  and 
coastal  resources"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources". 

rXLLOWSHIPS 

Sr.  8.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1126(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Ik  OsniAL.— The  Secretary  shall 
support  sea  grant  academic.  Congressional. 
and  Federal  fellowships  to  provide  educa- 
tional and  training  assistance  to  qualified 
individuals  at  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  of  education,  as  well  as  support 
postdoctoral  level  fellowships  to  accelerate 
research  in  critical  subject  areas.  Such  fel- 
lowships shall  be  related  to  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources  and  be  awarded 
pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Congressional  and  Federal  sea 
grant  fellowships  may  only  be  awarded  by 
the  national  sea  grant  program.  Academic 
and  postdoctoral  fellowships  may  be  award- 
ed by  sea  grant  colleges,  regional  consortia. 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  profes- 
sionals associations  and  institutes.". 

SKA  GRAjrr  REVIEW  PAMEL 

Sk.  9.  Section  209(bKl)  of  the  Sea  Grant 
CoUege  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1128(bKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semi-colon  the  following:  ",  and  section 
3  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program  Improvement 
Act  of  1976  (33  U.S.C.  1124a)". 

XHTXRACKHCr  COOPERATIOH 

Sk.  10.  Section  210  of  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  Act  (33  n.S.C.  1129)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "ocean  and  coastal  resources" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources". 

AUTHOUZATIOR  OP  APPROPUATIOHS 

Sk.  11.  Section  212  of  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1131)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  foUowinr 

"(5)  not  to  exceed  $46,000,0(K)  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  not  to  exceed  (48.(K)0,0(K)  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  not  to  exceed  $50,000.0<M) 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  not  to  exceed 
$52,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  not  to 
exceed  $54.000.0<H)  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 

SKA  GRANT  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Sk.  12.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram Improvement  Act  of  1976  (33  n.S.C. 
1124a(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  In  Oenkral.— The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  and  make  grants  under 
this  section  to— 

"(1)  enhance  cooperative  international  re- 
search and  educational  activities  on  Impor- 
tant ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources: 

"(2)  promote  shared  marine  activities  with 
universities  in  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  sustained  mutual  inter- 
ests in  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources; 

'(3)  encourage  technology  transfer  that 
enhances  wise  use  of  (x:ean,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries: 

"(4)  promote  the  exchange  among  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  of  infor- 
mation and  data  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment, development,  utilization,  and  conser- 
vation of  such  resources;  or 

"(5)  use  the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram as  a  resource  in  other  Federal  civilian 
agency  international  initiatives  where  re- 
search, education,  technology  transfer  and 
public  service  programs  concerning  the  en- 
hancement and  wise  use  of  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources  for  fundamental- 
ly related  to  the  purposes  of  such  initia- 
tives.". 

authorization  op  APPROPRIATIONS  POR  SEA 
GRANT  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Sk.  13.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram Improvement  Act  of  1976  (33  U.S.C. 
1124a(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989. 
1990,  1991.  and  1992.  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000.  Additional  funding  may  be  pro- 
vided through  other  Federal  program  ele- 
ments with  a  marine  science  or  technology 
transfer  component,  or  both.".* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  legislation  that  estab- 
lished the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  in  1966,  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  today  in  introducing  legislation  to 
continue  and  strengthen  that  program 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram ranks  as  one  of  the  major  suc- 
cesses of  our  Government  in  increas- 
ing knowledge,  productive  use.  and 
wise  management  of  this  Nation's 
marine  and  Great  Lakes  resources. 

Before  enactment  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  some 
21  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  a 
strong,  but  relatively  narrow  basic  re- 
search capability  in  the  ocean  sciences. 
Beyond  military  applications,  howev- 
er, there  was  little  capability  or  effort 
in  applying  the  marine  sciences  to  the 
practical  needs  of  marine-related  in- 
dustries—fisheries, off-shore  minerals, 
aquaculture,  marine  transportation, 
recreation.  There  was  no  linkage  be- 
tween our  marine  research  base  and 
those  people  that  needed  and  could 
use  the  results  of  research.  There  was 
little  focus  on  the  broad  need  for 
marine  education,  and  little  effort  to 
bring  the  fragmented  ocean  sciences 
and  marine  engineering  into  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  (x«an  resource 
problems  and  opportunities. 

The  Sea  Grant  College  Program  has 
changed  all  of  that.  The  program,  pro- 


viding Federal  matching  functe  on  a 
two  to  one  basis,  has  sparked  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  network  of  30 
Sea  Grant  Colleges.  Patterned  after 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  that  trans- 
formed American  agriculture,  the  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  focus  interdisciplinary 
capabilities  on  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
resources  through  applied  research, 
education  and  extension  services. 

And  this  network  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily productive.  One  study  esti- 
mates that  Sea  Grant  sponsored 
projects  are  producing  an  annual  ben- 
efit of  reduced  costs,  expanded  pro- 
duction and  new  products  totaling 
$230  million  a  year,  compared  with  an 
annual  Federal  expenditure  in  recent 
years  of  $40  million. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rhode  Island  in  my  home  State 
has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  success  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program. 
Indeed,  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  with  its  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography  was  in  many  ways  the 
birthplace  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program. 
The  original  legislation  was  shaped  at 
a  national  conference  hosted  by  URI 
in  Newport  in  1965,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  URI  campus  was  the  site  of 
the  first  congressional  hearing  on  the 
new  proposal.  Subsequently,  URI  was 
among  the  small  group  of  institutions 
that  first  qualified  for  grants  under 
the  program,  and  was  among  the  first 
four  institutions  later  certified  as  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  based  on  the  excel- 
lence of  their  performance  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

E>espite  its  success,  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  needs  strengthening 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  continuing  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  years.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  that  challenge  in  sever- 
al ways: 

The  legislation  will  increase  the  au- 
thorized funding  for  Sea  Grant  mod- 
estly to  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  stepping  up  in  stages  to  $54  mil- 
lion in  1992.  Despite  rising  costs.  Sea 
Grant  has  survived  on  essentially  level 
funding  for  several  yeau^.  Inflation 
alone  has  cut  the  value  of  Federal  Sea 
Grant  funding  by  20  percent  in  the 
past  5  years.  This  erosion  of  funding  is 
beginning  to  take  a  serious  toll  in  the 
number  of  projects  underway  and  the 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
working  on  marine  resource  problems. 

This  legislation  also  will  create  a 
new  Strategic  Marine  Research  Pro- 
gram to  focus  limited  funding  on  areas 
determined  to  have  a  high  national 
priority.  In  recognition  of  their  na- 
tional scope,  the  Federal  Government 
may  fund  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
costs  of  these  projects.  The  initial  $5 
million  authorization  for  this  program 
would  increase  in  steps  to  $20  million 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
continue  an  authorization  of  appro- 


priations for  the  Sea  Grant  Interna- 
tional Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  for  his  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  thank  him 
for  his  consultation  with  me  as  the 
author  of  the  original  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege legislation.  Senator  Hoixings  for 
years  has  been  among  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  supporters  of  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Program,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  to  assure 
final   enactment   of   this   meritorious 

legislation.*  

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Marine  Science,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Resource  Development  Act  of 
1987.  This  act  reauthorizes  the  Nation- 
al Sea  Grant  College  Program,  which 
has  provided  expertise  to  this  Nation 
for  more  than  20  years  by  addressing 
critical  marine  resource  needs. 
Through  a  unique  network  of  Sea 
Grant  colleges  and  Institutions  nation- 
wide the  program  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  prtxiuctive  and  innovative 
mechanism  to  promote  marine  re- 
search, education,  technology  transfer, 
and  public  service.  Its  key  compo- 
nents—an emphasis  on  multidiscipli- 
nary  research  and  university/govem- 
ment/industry  cooperation— have 

made  it  instrumental  in  contributing 
to  the  competitiveness  of  the  nation's 
marine  economy.  The  highly  success- 
ful Sea  Grant  Program  is  administered 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  Program  through 
1992,  giving  it  the  opportunity  for 
stable,  long-term  plaiming  and  growth. 
It  also  broadens  and  updates  the  1976 
revision  of  the  act  to  include  research 
and  economic  development  opportuni- 
ties that  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
a  sound  national  oceans  policy. 

A  new  provision  in  this  bill  sets  up  a 
Strategic  Marine  Research  Program. 
Within  this  program  the  Administra- 
tor is  directed  to  identify  areas  of 
marine  research  that  deserve  priority 
consideration.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  then  directed  to  make  grants 
available  for  such  research.  The  priori- 
ty areas  are  to  be  updated  every  3 
years,  giving  scientists  the  opportunity 
to  work  on  long-range  programs  and 
encouraging  broad-based,  multi-insti- 
tutional involvement. 

The  legislation  codifies  the  existing 
program  of  academic.  Congressional, 
and  Federal  Sea  Grant  Fellowships 
and  provides  for  a  new  postdoctoral 
fellowship  to  accelerate  research  in 
critical  areas.  Industry,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  are  filled  with  gradu- 
ates who  learned  their  skills  in  Sea 
Grant  programs.  The  above  provisions 
ensures  that  we  will  continue  to 
produce  knowledgeable  individuals  in 
marine  science,  technology,  and  policy. 


Finally,  this  legislation  reauthorizes 
Sea  Grant's  International  Program, 
which  would  support  technology 
transfer  and  cooperative  research  with 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  Sea 
Grant  has  effectively  worked  to  in- 
crease the  understanding,  assessment, 
development,  and  conservation  of  our 
marine  resources  by  providing  a  strong 
educational  base,  responsive  research 
and  training  programs,  and  timely  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  manage- 
ment techniques.  As  such  it  has 
proven  a  cost-effective  way  to  contrib- 
ute to  human  health  issues,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  the  enhancement 
of  conmierce. 

The  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  continued 
partnership  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  universities  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  Program.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  reaffirms 
this  commitment  by  strengthening  the 
1966  act  to  continue  the  appropriate 
development  and  conservation  of  the 
oceans,  whether  it  be  in  estuarine  pol- 
lution, coastal  zone  management,  fish- 
eries resources,  or  global  environmen- 
tal processes — or  any  other  relevant 
research  areas. 

Senator  Pell  introduced  the  Nation- 
al Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
in  1965,  establishing  the  initial  pro- 
gram. Athelstan  Spilhaus.  the  interna- 
tionally known  scientist  who  first  in- 
troduced the  concept  of  a  Sea  Grant 
college  to  the  American  public  in  1963. 
spoke  at  that  time  of  the  need  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  the  oceans  offer  us: 

*  *  *  to  do  this  we  must  have  sea-grant 
universities  and  colleges  that  focus  with 
commitment  on  the  sea— that  seek  to  im- 
pinge all  our  intellectual  disciplines  on  the 
mastery,  exploitation,  and  preservation  of 
the  sea.  Just  as  the  scholars  in  the  land- 
grant  college  developed  a  passion  for  the 
land  we  must  seek  through  a  welding  to- 
gether of  science,  art,  literature,  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  law,  public  administration, 
and  politics  to  develop  a  public  which  will 
not  only  homestead  our  new  spaces  in  the 
sea  but  colonize  and  civilize  them  through 
an  integrated  interdisciplinary  education  in 
the  sea-grant  universities. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion today  we,  as  a  nation,  reaffirm 
our  (»mmitment  to  benefit  and  pre- 
serve our  marine  resources.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague  Senator 
Rollings  in  introducing  legislation 
that  would  reauthorize  the  Sea  Grant 
Program  through  fiscal  year  1992,  S. 
1196.  It  is  very  important  that  we  re- 
authorize this  prcjductive.  and  effec- 
tive program.  Reauthorization  of  the 
Sea  Grant  Program  would  continue  ac- 
tivities that  address  national  priorities 
for  marine  resources  and  the  marine 
environment. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  Sea  Grant  Program.  It  has 


managed  to  effectively  combine  re- 
search, education,  technology  transfer, 
and  public  service  into  a  program 
which  enhances  and  promotes  the  wise 
use  of  our  Nation's  estuaries  and 
coastal  regions.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
educational  institutions,  government, 
and  the  private  sector  working  togeth- 
er to  ad(lress  coastal  and  marine  issues 
for  the  public  good.  It  is  well  worth 
the  investment  of  Federal  dollars. 

The  University  of  Delaware  was  des- 
ignated as  a  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram in  1976.  I  am  proud  of  Dela- 
ware's program  and  accomplishments. 
It's  current  emphasis  in  marine  bio- 
technology, estuarine  and  coastal  envi- 
ronmental assessments,  geological  and 
coastal  dynamics,  and  marine  program 
outreach  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  fuller  utilization  and  greater 
efficiency  in  marine  or  (»astal  re- 
source based  industries.  I  would  like  to 
list  some  of  the  recent  a(xx>mplish- 
ments  of  Delaware's  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

Fouling— the  encrusting  of  barnacles 
and  other  foreign  matter  on  marine 
vessels  and  other  objects— is  an  ever 
present  problem.  In  the  marine  envi- 
ronment biofouling  has  major  cost 
problems.  Laboratory  experiments 
have  resulted  in  localizing  and  identi- 
fying naturally  (xxurring  antifouling 
components  in  such  marine  organisms 
as  corals  and  sponges.  By  understand- 
ing how  natural  chemical  defenses 
deter  fouling.  University  of  Delaware 
scientists  hope  to  gain  insight  into 
new  and  better  methods  of  preventing 
biofouling  on  marine  vessels  and  other 
artificial  substrates. 

E>elaware  scientists  have  developed 
methods  to  extract  chitin,  the  cellu- 
lose like  structure  found  in  the  shell 
of  crabs,  shrimp,  and  other  marine 
animals,  and  considered  a  waste  pro- 
duced by  seafood  processors.  Extract- 
ed chitin  has  produced  surgical  su- 
tures, high  value  food  additives,  and 
specialty  chemicsds. 

Continued  study  of  the  E>elaware  es- 
tuary, a  major  source  of  commercial 
and  recreational  growth  for  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region,  involve  an  assessment 
of  its  health  and  system  functions. 
The  results  are  used  to  make  decisions 
on  future  development  on  and  around 
Delaware  Bay. 

The  marine  advisory  service  activi- 
ties encompass  a  wide  range  of 
projects  designed  to  educate  and  en- 
hance the  lives  of  those  who  enjoy 
Delaware's  beaches.  Among  others  the 
marine  reports  advise  twaters  and  pro- 
vide updated  weather  reports,  while 
the  seafood  retailers  and  the  charter/ 
headboat  industry  have  found  the 
business  workshops  to  be  of  great 
value. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  since  its  des- 
ignation as  a  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram in  1976.  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware has  had,  and  continues  to  have  a 
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strong  commitment  to  the  education 
of  students  pursuing  marine  studies. 
Many  of  these  students  have  gone  on 
to  successful  marine  realted  careers  in 
industry.  State,  aikl  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  academla.* 


By  Mr.  DbCONCINI: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1986  dealing  with 
allocation  of  indebtedness  as  payment 
on  installment  obligations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AIXOCATIOII  or  HfDBVRBiraSS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  correct  language 
tn  the  conference  report  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  passed  last  Congress.  My 
proposal  would  retiun  the  bill  to  the 
language  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
originally.  The  change  which  has 
IHTOven  so  Ham«g<ng  to  business  across 
this  country  was  made  with  no  appar- 
ent discussion  by  the  conferees  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  last  minute 
switch. 

The  conference  report  language  is 
threatening  to  have  a  serious  and  ad- 
verse effect  of  many  taxpayers,  both 
in  my  State  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  use  the  installment  sales 
method.  The  language  accelerated  the 
date  on  which  the  new  installment 
sales  provision  applies  to  fiscal  year 
taxi>ayers.  As  a  result,  the  provision 
will  effect  these  taxpayers  in  a  signifi- 
cantly different  way  than  on  calendar 
year  taxpayers  in  an  identical  situa- 
tion. Senator  Fackwood  acknowledged 
in  a  colloquy  with  me  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  tax  reform  con- 
ference report  that  there  was  no  ex- 
plicit decision  by  the  conferees  to 
treat  taxpayers  reporting  installment 
sales  differently  based  solely  on  their 
fiscal  year. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
had  an  effective  date  of  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1986. 
However,  the  conference  report  had 
an  effective  date  of  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1986.  This 
seemingly  small  change  has  had  disas- 
trous effects. 

My  bill  seeks  to  reinstate  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  Senate  provision, 
making  the  effective  date  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1986. 

From  the  standpoint  of  equity  and 
legislative  procedure,  the  language 
change  should  not  have  been  included 
in  the  conference  report.  This  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.1197 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttu  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
RevretentaHve*    oj   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congnu  oasenMed, 

SECTION  I.  AIJ>K-ATI(>N  OP  INDKRTKDNKS8  AS 
PAVMKNT  ON  IN8TAI.IJMKNT  OHLKiA- 
TIONS  APPUCABLK  TO  TAXABLK 
VKAR8  BSGINNIWi  APTER  DKCRMBKR 

31.  tStW. 

(a)  In  Okhkral.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
811(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof 
"beginning  after  December  31,  1986". 

<b)  ErrgcTivK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  includ- 
ed in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.« 


venel:  Creole,  United  States  offlcal  number 
!29S65.m 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mxtrkowski): 
S.  1198.  A  biU  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
F/V  Creole,  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

DOCXniKirTATIOR  or  VRSSKL  "P/V  CREOLE" 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  title 
46  of  the  United  States  Code  requires 
that  vessels  engaged  in  the  domestic 
coastwise  trade  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  law  also  eliminates  the 
coastwise  privileges  for  U.S.-built  ves- 
sels which  are  sold  to  foreign  citizens. 
If  a  U.S.  citizen  purchases  such  a 
vessel,  a  legislative  waiver  of  the  docu- 
mentation and  coastwise  provisions  in 
title  46  is  required. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  such  a  waiver  to 
an  Alaskan  constituent.  Richard  Bil- 
lings owns  and  operates  a  78-foot  mo- 
toryacht  named  the  F/V  Creole  (offi- 
cial number  229565).  The  vessel  was 
built  in  Seattle,  WA.  but  was  subse- 
quently sold  to  a  citizen  of  West  Ger- 
many. This  creates  a  defect  in  the 
chain  of  title  for  purposes  of  documen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Billings  purchased  the  vessel  in 
1979,  and  has  been  operating  a  six-pas- 
senger charter  operation  continuously 
under  a  time-share  arrangement.  The 
Coast  Guard  informed  him  in  April 
after  7  years  of  operation  that  the 
time-share  arrangement  is  in  violation 
of  title  46.  He  has  no  alternative  other 
than  a  legislative  waiver,  and  will  miss 
a  significant  portion  of  the  charter 
season  this  summer  unless  the  waiver 
is  acted  or  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing sections  12105.  1206,  12107,  and 
12108  of  title  46.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  as  applicable  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  may  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation   for  the  following 


By  Bdr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1199.  A  bill  to  prevent  suicide  by 
youth;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

YODTH  SUICIDE  PRrVKHTlOK  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  tragic  issue  of  youth  suicide. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  full 
impact  of  the  problem  of  youth  suicide 
was  brought  home  to  us  recently.  We 
were  shocked  and  troubled  by  the 
tragic  deaths  of  four  young  people  in 
Bergenfield,  and  the  deaths  and  at- 
tempted suicides  that  have  followed. 

Youth  suicide  is  at  alarmingly  high 
levels  in  this  country.  About  11  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors— nearly  2 
million— have  made  at  least  one  at- 
tempt at  suicide.  Between  5,000  and 
6,000  young  people  succeed  in  iLllllng 
themselves  each  year. 

Experts  think  that  many  deaths 
that  are  called  accidents  are  really  sui- 
cides. For  people  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  24,  suicide  is  the  third  highest 
cause  of  death  after  accidents  and 
homicides.  And  the  danger  is  growing. 
The  rate  of  youth  suicides  is  now  300 
percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1950. 

This  is  an  epidemic.  But  it  is  treated 
like  a  dirty  secret  that  no  one  wants  to 
mention.  When  a  suicide,  or  a  number 
of  suicides,  occur  in  a  community, 
there  is  concern.  There  is  bewilder- 
ment. There  are  many  unanswered 
questions.  And  there  is  guilt. 

Experts  are  paraded  before  the 
public,  on  television,  in  the  newspa- 
pers. They  point  to  warning  signs. 
They  call  for  more  hotlines,  more 
counseling,  more  community  re- 
sources. 

But  really  no  one  Imows  what  leads 
one  young  person  to  give  up  on  life 
and  another  to  overcome  adversity,  to 
say  "yes"  to  life.  A  thoughtful  witness 
at  a  congressional  hearing  a  year  ago 
captured  the  question.  He  said  it's  a 
complex  problem.  It  is  deeply  involved 
in  our  society.  And  it  is  not  something 
we  can  cure  with  a  drug  or  an  innocu- 
lation,  which  will  make  it  go  away  like 
polio  or  measles. 

In  our  country  we  have  the  healthi- 
est, most  educated,  most  involved,  and 
most  intelligent  young  people.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  young  people  who 
seem  bent  on  self-destruction— with 
drugs— with  alcohol— with  suicide. 

What  are  we  to  think?  Are  the  high 
school  years  really  a  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death? 

For  most,  they  are  not.  So  says  a 
study  released  earlier  this  year.  Inter- 
viewers talked  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  17  about  the  things  that 
concern  them.  The  poll  found  that 
most  children  are  fundamentally  con- 
tent with  their  personal  lives,  their 
families,  and  their  schools. 


But  these  days  are  not  Pollyannas. 
Most  of  them  say  that  among  their 
peers  there  is  "at  least  some"  smoking, 
drinking,  sex,  crime,  drug  abuse,  and 
marijuana  use.  And  they  think  that 
adults  should  set  more  limits  for  them 
in  order  to  improve  this  situation. 
More  enforcement  of  rules  and  disci- 
pline would  help,  the  students  say. 
More  education  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  would  also 
help. 

From  this  overview,  I  draw  two 
broad  conclusions  about  the  suicide 
problem.  First,  we  obviously  need 
some  near-term  programs,  some  first 
aid.  Teachers,  parents,  the  community 
needs  to  learn  what  the  danger  signs 
are  in  a  troubled  child.  Counseling  and 
therapy  must  be  available.  No  child 
should  feel  so  alone  in  the  world  that 
his  only  choice  is  to  leave  it.  And  those 
who  are  left  behind  after  a  suicide 
need  help,  too. 

Second,  for  the  longer  term,  we  need 
more  and  better  research.  We  Just  do 
not  know  enough  about  what  worlds 
with  these  Itids  and  what  does  not. 
And  the  findings  must  be  widely  dis- 
seminated. Everyone  who  has  a  signifi- 
cant contact  with  children  should 
have  the  best  information. 

In  short,  communities  need  to  plan. 
They  need  to  take  stock  of  their  re- 
soiirces,  decide  what  they  want  to  ac- 
complish, and  decide  what  they  need 
to  do  to  achieve  their  goals. 

In  many  areas,  schools  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  already  trying  to  do 
these  things.  Better  coordination  is 
needed.  And  seed  money  is  needed  for 
places  that  do  not  yet  have  plans  or 
programs  up  and  ninning. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  role  to  play.  It  can  provide  the  seed 
money.  It  can  support  the  research. 
And  then  it  should  yield  to  the  par- 
ents, teachers,  clergy,  the  community. 
Let  them  use  this  information  to  find 
the  best  way  to  help  their  own  kids. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
do  this.  Under  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  help  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  prevention  of 
youth  suicide.  The  Department  would 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  organizations 
concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
youth  suicide.  The  Department  would 
also  prepare  an  annual  simunary  of  re- 
search on  effective  programs  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  national  hot- 
line and  a  national  resource  center  and 
clearinghouse  for  youth  suicide,  train- 
ing for  people  who  will  train  others  in 
services  for  suicide  prevention,  a 
public  awamess  campaign,  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  l(x»d  education 
agencies  and  organizations  involved  in 
suicide  prevention  activities,  suid  dis- 
semination of  information  about  effec- 
tive programs.  These  programs  would 
be  contracted  to  outside  organizations. 


An  Advisory  Board  on  Youth  Suicide 
would  be  established  to  provide  advice 
and  expertise  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. The  advisory  txMird  would  have 
nine  members,  three  each  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  ap- 
pointments would  be  chosen  from 
names  recommended  by  groups  repre- 
senting parents,  teens,  educators, 
counselors,  mental  health  organiza- 
tions, physicians,  nurses,  businesses, 
print  and  broadcast  media,  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  youth  mental 
health  and  suicide. 

The  Department  of  Education  would 
make  grants  to  IcKal  school  districts 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
make  plans  for  c(X)rdinated  suicide 
prevention  services.  The  plans  would 
cover  awareness  activities,  training, 
coimseling  of  youth  who  have  at- 
tempted suicide  and  family  and 
friends  of  those  who  have  committed 
suicide,  and  coordination  with  related 
activities. 

Grants  would  also  be  made  to  public 
and  private  organizations  for  demon- 
stration and  evaluation  of  innovative 
programs  for  suicide  prevention.  An- 
other grant  program  would  support  re- 
search projects  to  evaluate  existing 
programs  and  identify  risk  factors.  Fi- 
nally grants  would  be  made  to  improve 
data  collection  on  completed  and  at- 
tempted suicides. 

The  national  hotline  and  resource 
center  and  clearinghouse  would  be  es- 
tablished as  public-private  partner- 
ships. The  national  hotline  would  be 
particularly  helpful  for  young  people 
and  those  close  to  them  who  live  out- 
side major  metropolitan  areas.  In 
areas  which  could  not  support  local 
hotline,  especially  a  24-hour  one,  the 
national  hotline  could  fill  a  gap  and 
could  refer  people  to  local  services. 

The  planning  and  demonstration 
grants  would  require  a  25-percent 
matching  share.  Again,  these  grants 
could  support  public-private  partner- 
ship activities.  The  total  first  year  au- 
thorization would  be  $11  million.  The 
authorization  over  the  remaining  3 
years  would  decline,  to  make  clear 
that  this  is  a  program  of  seed  money 
intended  to  leverage  other  public  and 
private  fimding  sources. 

Through  the  planning  grants,  I 
expect  that  local  educators,  families, 
and  community  leaders  would  work  to- 
gether to  decide  what  is  best  for  their 
community  to  do  to  prevent  the  trage- 
dy of  youth  suicide  and  to  deal  with 
the  aftermath  when  a  suicide  occurs. 
Adults  in  daily  contact  with  young 
people— such  as  parents,  school  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  counselors,  reli- 
gious leaders,  coaches,  community 
leaders— and  young  people  themselves, 
need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  clues 
and  warnings  signs  provided  by  youth 
contemplating  suicide.  They  need  to 
have  more  information  about  how  to 
help  these  young  people  and  how  to 


refer  them  to  appropriate  counseling 
and  other  professional  services.  If  the 
entire  community  can  work  together 
to  show  their  caring  for  the  young 
people  in  their  midst,  then  perhaps  we 
can  avert  more  of  these  tragedies. 

The  demonstration  program,  re- 
search and  data  collection  grants  will 
provide  the  backup,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  that  will  support  the  plan- 
ning efforts.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  what  causes  suicide  and  what 
can  stop  it,  but  we  cannot  wait  until 
we  have  perfect  knowledge  to  do  some- 
thing. That  is  why  my  proposal  con- 
tains a  mix  of  near-term  community 
efforts  and  long-term  research. 

To  sum  up,  childhood  and  youth 
should  be  happy  times— times  of  learn- 
ing—and yearning,  dreaming  of  a 
bright  tomorrow.  We  need  to  take 
away  those  things  that  cast  a  shadow 
on  tomorrow.  We  need  to  encourage 
the  dream. 

Understanding  and  fighting  youth 
suicide  is  one  step.  The  foundation  for 
tomorrow  is  truly  found  in  the  best 
possible  education.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporing  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1199 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1987". 

rarDiMos 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  rate  of  suicide  among  adolescents 
has  tripled  in  the  last  30  years; 

(2)  more  than  5,000  young  people  commit- 
ted suicide  in  1986.  making  suicide  the 
second  highest  cause  of  death  for  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  IS  and  24: 

(3)  experts  estimate  that  500,000  more 
adolescents  attempted  suicide  in  1986; 

(4)  thousands  of  families,  friends,  schools, 
and  communities  are  affected  by  the  trage- 
dy of  young  people  taking  their  own  lives; 

(5)  experts  in  the  study  of  suicide  believe 
that  many  suicides  can  be  prevented  by  sui- 
cide awareness  programs  and  crisis  interven- 
tion programs  for  youth  and  their  families: 

(6)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
together  with  families,  educators,  mental 
health  workers,  juvenile  Justice  workers, 
churches,  synagogues,  and  other  community 
resources,  must  be  involved  in  helping 
young  people  to  find  reasons  to  live  and 
ways  to  respond  to  their  problems; 

(7)  a  national  resource  center  and  clear- 
inghouse could  serve  to  educate  and  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  organizations  in- 
volved with  suicide  prevention  efforts; 

(8)  more  research  is  needed  on  the  causes 
of  suicide  and  on  effective  suicide  preven- 
tion programs  and  other  programs  for  trou- 
bled youth:  and 

(9)  more  evaluation  is  needed  to  identify 
effective  programs  to  assist  youth  who  have 
attempted  suicide. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
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(1)  to  provide  for  coordination  of  national. 
State  and  local  efforts  to  help  individuals 
who  are  in  daily  contact  with  youns  people 
to  prevent  youth  suicides  through  the  early 
identification  of.  asseament  of.  and  referral 
to  couiMellnc.  medical  services,  and  mental 
health  services  of.  young  people  vulnerable 
to.  or  contemplating,  suicide: 

(2)  to  stimulate  and  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  and  community  organiza- 
tions to  plan  suicide  prevention  services  and 
m«ital  health  services  for  troubled  youth: 

(3)  to  demonstrate  innovative  types  of 
programs  to  prevent  youth  suicide  and  to 
provide  mental  health  services  for  youth: 

(4)  to  support  research  Into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  youth  suicide:  and 

(5)  to  support  improved  data  collection  on 
suicides  and  attempted  suicides  as  a  means 
of  understanding  and  preventing  youth  sui- 
cide. 

DirmS  OP  THZ  SacaXTAKT  op  KOnCATIOIf 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 


(1)  faciliUte  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  and  information  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  youth  suicide; 

(2)  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  youth  suicide,  includ- 
ing schools,  parent  and  youth  groups,  and 
organisations  representing  providers  of 
counseling,  mental  health  services,  and 
crisis  intervention  services  for  youth; 

(3)  aniJyze.  compile,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate an  annual  summary  of  recently  com- 
pleted research,  research  in  progress,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  identification  of  poten- 
tial youth  suicides  and  prevention  of  youth 
suicide,  with  particular  emphasis  on— 

(A)  effective  models  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  coordination  and  cooperation  in  youth 
suicide  prevention  activities: 

(B>  effective  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote community  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  youth  suicide:  and 

(C)  effective  models  of  programs  which 
provide  treatment,  counseling,  or  other  aid 
to  families,  friends,  schools,  and  others  in 
the  community  who  have  been  affected  by 
an  incident  of  youth  suicide;  and 

(4)  prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Board  established  under  section  5,  an 
annual  comprehensive  plan  for  facilitating 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  all 
agencies  and  organizations  with  responsibil- 
ities relating  to  the  prevention  of  youth  sui- 
cide. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  either  by  making 
grants  to  or  enteriiig  into  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
shall- 

(1)  establish  and  operate  a  national  toll- 
free  telephone  line  by  which  young  people 
and  their  families  may  obtain  easily  accessi- 
ble information  regarding  suicidal  crises; 
and 

(2)  establish  and  operate  a  national  re- 
source center  and  clearinghouse  to — 

(A)  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
with  respect  to  youth  suicide,  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  clearinghouse  with 
activities  relating  to  youth  suicide  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services: 

(B)  conduct  training  programs  for  individ- 
uals who  will  train  others  to  provide  suicide 
prevention  services  for  youth; 

(C)  conduct  a  national  campaign  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  concerning  youth 
suicide,  including  the  provision  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  community  resources  avail- 


able to  prevent  youth  suicide  and  to  treat 
youths  who  have  attempted  suicide: 

(D)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  and  govern- 
ments, public  suid  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  conducting  programs 
and  activities  to  prevent  youth  suicide;  and 

(E)  disseminate  Information  about  innova- 
tive and  model  programs,  research,  and  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  prevention  of  youth  sui- 
cide. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sk.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Advisory  Board 
on  Youth  Suicide  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Advisory  Board').  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  provide  advice  and  expertise  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  resource  center  and  clearing- 
house established  under  section  4(bX2). 

(bKl)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  of  which— 

(A)  three  meml>ers  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President; 

(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly:  and 

(C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  acting  jointly. 

(2)  In  appointing  members  to  the  Advisory 
Board  under  paragraph  (1),  the  President, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  request  recommendations  from 
organizations  concerned  with  youth  mental 
health  and  youth  suicide,  including  organi- 
zations representing  parents,  adolescents, 
physicians,  nurses,  educators,  counselors, 
business,  and  the  print  and  broadcast  media. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  appointed  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that— 

(1)  of  the  memt>ers  first  appointed  under 
subsection  (bKlXA),  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment; 

(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
sul>section  (b)(1)(B).  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  designated  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  appointment;  and 

(3)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
subsection  (bKlKC).  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(e)  A  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  a  fill  a  vacancy  for  an  unexpired 
term  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the 
memt>er's  term  until  a  successor  has  taken 
office. 


(f)  A  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(h)  Pive  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  headings. 

(1)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  shall  meet  at  least  three  times  each 
year. 

(JXl)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Advisory  Board,  all  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  agencies  under  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

PLAHM IlfC  GRAirrS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  the  development 
of  plans  for  the  provision  of  suicide  preven- 
tion services  and  mental  health  services  for 
youth.  E^h  plan  developed  with  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  include  provisions 
for- 

(1)  the  conduct  of  activities  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  youth  suicide  and  the 
mental  health  problems  experienced  by 
youth; 

(2)  the  training  of  teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators, school  counselors.  Juvenile  Justice 
personnel,  peer  counselors,  parents,  and 
community  leaders  in  the  identification  of 
youth  with  mental  health  problems  and  in 
the  prevention  of  youth  suicide; 

(3)  the  counseling  of  youth  who  have  at- 
tempted suicide: 

(4)  the  counseling  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  youth  who  commit  suicide:  and 

(5)  the  coordination  of  activities  conduct- 
ed and  services  provided  under  the  plan 
with  related  activities  conducted  and  related 
services  provided  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  public  and  nonprofit  en- 
tities, and  community  organizations. 

(b)  Each  plan  developed  with  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  identify  the  resources  that  will  be  used 
to  carry  out  activities  and  services  under  the 
plan  and  the  manner  in  which  such  re- 
sources will  be  used  to  carry  out  such  activi- 
ties and  services: 

(2)  specify  the  sources  of  funding  to  sup- 
port such  activities  and  services: 

(3)  specify  the  manner  in  which  training 
will  be  provided  under  the  plan  to  school 
personnel.  Juvenile  Justice  personnel,  peer 
counselors,  parents,  and  community  leaders: 

(4)  describe  the  data  collection  activities 
that  will  be  conducted  under  the  plan; 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  profes- 
sionals who  provide  mental  health  and  sui- 
cide prevention  services  for  youth,  as  well  as 
parents,  will  be  involved  in  activities  con- 
ducted and  services  provided  under  the 
plan; 

(6)  specify  the  activities  that  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  plan  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  leading  to  youth 
suicide:  and 

(7)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 


(c)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping a  plan  under  this  section  shall  be 
75  percent.  The  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind,  and 
may  be  paid  from  public  or  private  sources. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  projects  to  demonstrate  and  evalu- 
ate innovative  models  of  preventing  youth 
suicide. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  under 
this  section  to  support  not  more  than  10 
projects  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  A  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  a  one-year  period,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  one  additional  one-year  period. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
project  supported  with  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  75  percent.  Ilie  non-Federal 
share  of  such  costs  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  and  may  be  paid  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources. 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  sup- 
port research  projects  designed  to— 

(1)  evaluate  existing  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention of,  and  intervention  in,  youth  sui- 
cide: 

(2)  identify  factors  which  indicate  that  a 
youth  is  at  risk  of  attempting  or  committing 
suicide;  or 

(3)  develop  comparative  data  concerning 
the  risk  factors  respecting  youth  suicide  ex- 
isting in  various  communities  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  youth  suicide  prevention  and 
intervention  activities  carried  out  in  such 
communities. 

DATA  COLLECTION  GRANTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for 
projects  to  improve  data  collection  with  re- 
spect to  youth  suicide,  including  projects 
to— 

( 1 )  improve  the  accuracy  of  official  certifi- 
cations of  the  cause,  of  death  in  cases  of 
youth  suicide:  and 

(2)  increase  reporting  of  cases  of  attempt- 
ed suicide. 

APPLICATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  (a).  No  grant  may  be  made  imder 
this  Act  unless  an  application  therefor  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
ports concerning  the  activities  conducted 
under  the  grant  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  To  carry  out  section  4(b)(1), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(b)  To  carry  out  section  4(b)(2),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  To  carry  out  section  6,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,(X>0  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  To  carry  out  section  7,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 


(e)  To  carry  out  section  8,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991. 

(f)  To  carry  out  section  9,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.» 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  to  Honduras  of  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  related  de- 
fense services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OP  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 
AND  SERVICES  TO  HONDURAS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Joining  Senator  Dodd  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  the  joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  F-5E's  to  Honduras  because 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  nor  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  peace  in  tension-ridden  Central 
America.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee received  the  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  sale  late  yesterday  after- 
noon; the  Congress  has  30  days  to 
enact  legislation  and  this  joint  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  sale  is  being  intro- 
duced quicldy  so  that  the  issue  can  get 
the  fullest  airing  and  cooler  heads  can 
prevail. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  elabo- 
rate on  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  reject  the  proposed 
sale.  For  now  suffice  it  to  say  that  my 
opposition  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  sale  of  F-5E's  to  Honduras  repre- 
sents a  basic  change  in  the  policy  of 
not  introducing  sophisticated  arma- 
ment into  the  region  and  because  it 
represents  an  escalation  of  the  already 
tense  situation  in  Central  America.  I 
understand  the  desire  of  the  Hondu- 
ran  Government  to  modernize  its  air 
force  and  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion to  assist,  but  surely  there  are 
other  aircraft  that  could  serve  the 
purpose  and  would  not  represent  such 
a  threat  to  the  already  too-fragile 
peace  in  the  area.  Finally,  I  believe 
that  it  is  very  imwise  to  take  such  a 
drastic  military  step  at  the  very  time 
when  the  five  Central  American  presi- 
dents are  preparing  for  the  meeting 
next  month  in  Guatemala  to  consider 
the  Costa  Rican  peace  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  will  want  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  important  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKTTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  10,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
emergency  medi(^  services  and 
trauma  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.14fl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTNtHAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  249,  a  bill  to  grant  em- 
ployees parental  and  temporary  medi- 
cal leave  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HtmrnBcr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Arms'trong],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a 
bill  to  require  executive  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  contract 
with  private  sector  sources  for  the  per- 
formance of  commercial  activities. 

S.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanpord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  303.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  capability  of  State  and 
l(xial  educational  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  to  identify  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  and 
to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  appropriate  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  447,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase 
the  excise  taxes  on  cigarettes  to  32 
cents  per  pack  and  on  snuff  and  chew- 
ing tobacco  to  8  cents  per  package. 

S.  4TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNomrE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  younger  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning,  services,  and  train- 
ing; to  establish  within  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
an  operating  agency  to  be  designated 
as  the  Administration  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families;  and  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Young  Americans. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latttenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  573,  a  bill  to  protect 
patent  owners  from  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  goods  made  over- 
seas by  use  of  a  U.S.  patented  pr<x;ess. 

S.  616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  616,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  provide  for 
more  detailed  and  uniform  disclosure 
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by  credit  card  inuers  with  respect  to 
Infornuition  on  interest  rates  and 
other  fees  which  may  be  incurred  by 
consumers  through  the  use  of  any 
credit  card,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sfcctkr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hxrun'].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSXi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oleww]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  714.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organisation  known  as  the  Mont- 
ford  Point  Marine  Association.  Inc. 

S.  73C 

At  the  request  of  Br(r.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  736.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  per- 
formance of  certain  functions  at  arse- 
nals and  manufactiuing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from 
being  converted  to  performance  by  pri- 
vate contractors. 

S.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bhaolet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRSHBERtSR],  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Chahston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  SrAfTOiu)],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moywi- 
HAHl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoHl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chars],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garh],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imooy«],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  ReisI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
UHGSl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerst],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  BxmPERs],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  "Child  Survival 
Fund." 

S.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYWiHAK],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  780,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

s.  soa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoifciia]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  902,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
F^wd  Security  Act  of  1985  and  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to 
1992  the  eligibility  of  certain  school 
districts  to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981,  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986  to  extend  to  1992  the 
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National  Donated  Commodity  Process- 
ing Program. 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  943.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
the  fair  treatment  of  airline  employ- 
ees in  airline  mergers  and  similar 
transactions. 

S.  961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
im&.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  961,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  medicare  coverage  for  home 
health  services  provided  on  a  daily 
basis. 

S.  963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKXTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  962,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  a  credit  against  tax  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  care  of  elderly  family 
members. 

S.  964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
964.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1979  to  include  imports  of  lamb. 

S.  997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms. 
MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  clinical 
trials  on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  te- 
trahydroaminoacidine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
nsime  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  999.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  to  improve  vet- 
erans employment,  counseling,  and 
job-training  services  and  program. 

S.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsxtnaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1009.  a  bUl  to  accept 
the  findings  and  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S.  1044 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1044,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  influenza  vaccine 
and  its  administration. 

S.  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingauan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 


[Mr.  Evans]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1069,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  older  American  Indian  Grant  Pro- 
gram under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1107,  a  bill  to  terminate  em- 
ployment of  aliens  in  U.S.  missions 
and  consular  posts  in  certain  Commu- 
nist countries. 

S.  1193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1193,  a  bill  to  add  additional 
lands  to  the  KUauea  Point  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  Kauai,  HI. 

SENATE  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
sulded  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  F»resident  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  November  17, 
1987,  as  "National  Commimity  Educa- 
tion Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConciniI.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  RoTH],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  and  ending  November 
21,  1987,  as  "Geography  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[BCr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 97,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    week    beginning    November    22, 

1987,  as  "National  Adoption  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  29.  1987.  through 
December  5.  1987,  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  6,  1987,  as 
"German-American  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  111,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  each  of  the  months 
of    November    1987,    and    November 

1988.  as  "National  Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16,  1988,  as  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Day." 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
imder  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  160  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  S.  999,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to 
improve  veterans  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  job-training  services  and 
program. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 58-URGING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORT  FOR  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  EFFORTS  TO  AL- 
LEVIATE LOSSES  SUFFERED 
BY  RETIREES  AND  EMPLOYEES 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  PENSION 
PLAN  TERMINATIONS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Specter)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  58 

Whereas  with  the  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA)  (29  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.).  Con- 
gress has  made  the  retirement  income  secu- 
rity of  millions  of  Americans  a  vital  public 
policy  objective; 

Whereas  E91ISA  seelcs  to  assure  older 
Americans  that  their  expectations  of  retir- 
ment  income  will  be  secure  by  requiring  pri- 
vate employers  to  meet  their  pension  com- 
mitments in  full; 

Whereas  ERISA  provides  a  guarantee  of 
pension  benefits  under  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plans  through  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  to  cover 
those  cases  in  which  employers  are  unable 
to  meet  their  full  pension  benefit  obliga- 
tions due  to  financial  hardship; 

Whereas  pension  plan  terminations  have 
victimized  tens  of  thousands  of  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  when  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan  is  terminated,  the  guarantee  of  pension 
benefits  by  the  PBGC  does  not  protect  all 
pension  expectations  of  American  retirees 
and  employees; 

Whereas  this  loss  of  pension  benefits  im- 
poverishes individuals  on  fixed  incomes  and 
impairs  public  confidence  in  the  private 
pension  system  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  even  as  Congress  explores  ways 
of  strengthening  the  pension  insurance 
system  to  prevent  benefit  losses.  Congress 
supports  responsible  private  sector  efforts 
to  alleviate  these  devastating  losses  of  re- 
tirement income; 

Whereas  following  the  termination  of  a 
defined  benefit  pension  plan,  it  is  possible 
through  collective  bargaining  to  establish 
new  arrangements  under  which  an  employer 
may  restore  pension  benefits  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  PBGC; 

Whereas  adoption  of  these  arrangements 
is  an  example  of  employees  and  retirees 
seeking  to  enforce  their  previously  bar- 
gained retirement  rights,  and  affords  em- 
ployees and  retirees  not  represented  by  a 
labor  organization  similar  retirement  securi- 
ty; and 

Whereas  no  responsible  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  can  or  should 
oppose  these  private  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
acute  hardships  caused  by  short-falls  in  the 
pension  system  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit>es  concurring/.  That  Congress— 

(1)  expresses  its  fullest  support  for  pri- 
vately sponsored  programs  to  alleviate  un- 
expected losses  of  retirement  income  caused 
by  pension  plan  terminations: 

(2)  affirms  the  right  of  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employers  to  engage  in  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  aimed  at  addressing  the 
acute  needs  of  older  Americans  affected  by 
pension  plan  terminations;  and 


(3)  applauds  private  effort*  to  supplement 
the  public  system  of  pension  guarantees  and 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  such 
efforts  are  fully  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  X3JB.C.  1001  et  seq.). 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  congressional 
support  for  private  efforts  to  alleviate 
pension  benefit  losses. 

Our  current  pension  program  in- 
cludes an  insurance  program  to  guar- 
antee retirees  and  woiicers  a  basic 
level  of  pension  coverage  when  compa- 
nies fail  to  fully  fund  their  pension 
promises.  While  this  Government  in- 
surance program  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
pension  system,  it  does  not  guarantee 
every  promised  pension  dollar.  In  fact, 
many  workers  and  retirees  suffer  sig- 
nificant losses  when  an  underfunded 
pension  plan  is  terminated. 

In  many  of  these  instances  company 
sponsors  and  unions  negotiate  new  re- 
tirement arrangements  to  help  reduce 
losses  to  workers  and  retirees.  Similar 
retirement  programs  are  often  estab- 
lished for  nonunion  workers  and  retir- 
ees. These  new  follow-on  arrange- 
ments are  the  only  way  to  prevent 
many  retirees  from  suffering  extreme 
financial  hardships. 

Mr.  President,  the  pension  insurance 
system  does  not  provide  complete  pro- 
tection for  American  workers.  I  hope 
that  one  day  we  will  expand  the  insur- 
ance guarantees  and  strengthen  the 
minimum  funding  requirements  to 
prevent  broken  pension  promises.  But 
until  we  do  so  I  believe  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  do  everything  possible 
to  lend  support  and  encouragement  to 
private  arrangements  that  strengthen 
retirement  security.  This  resolution 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
such  efforts  are  entirely  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  pen- 
sion laws.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  215-AU- 
THORIZING  REPRESENTA-nON 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  215 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Ned  Rav 
McWherter  v.  Geonfe  BiisK  et  oL,  Case  No. 
87-1184-JHG.  pending  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  plaintiff  has  named  George  Bush,  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
John  C.  Stennis,  in  his  capacity  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  as  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aKl)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  fS288b(a)  and 
288c(a)(l)(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  represent  Members  and  officers 
of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions  relating  to 
their  official  responsibilities;  Now.  therefore 
be  it 
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RtMolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  in  the  case  of  McWherter  v. 
Bu8h.etaL 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  PISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 


PROZMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  195 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUl  (S.  1174)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  military 
construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  114.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC  8IL  COMMISSION  ON  rREBOOM  OF  THE  DK- 
PARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRESS 

(a)  ESTABUSHMKHT.  COMFOSmON,  AND  INI- 
TIAL OaoAiniATiOH  OF  CoMMissioH.— There 
Is  established  the  Conunisslon  on  Freedom 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Press  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(2KA)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  5  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  among  10  persons  who  have 
demonstrated  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  Journalism  and  are  nominated  by 
one  or  more  professional  journalism  organi- 
zations designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
persons  outside  the  Federal  Government 
who  perform  any  work  in  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  be  ineligible  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Conmiission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(4)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(5XA)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  all  appointments  under  paragraphs 
(2)  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  convene  its  first 
meeting  within  15  days  after  the  first  date 
on  which  all  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed.  At  that  meeting  the 
Conunission  shall  select  its  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  and  develop  an  investigative 
agenda  and  schedule  for  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section. 

(b)  Duties  or  the  CoMmssiOH.— The 
Commission  shall— 

(1)  examine— 

(A)  the  editorial  policies  and  operations  of 
the  Pacific  edition  of  the  SUrs  and  Stripes 
newspaper  published  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  SUtes  Pacific  Com- 
mand; 

(B)  the  editorial  policies  and  operations  of 
the  European  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  newspaper  published  by  the  Com- 


mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Euro- 
pean Command;  and 

(C)  the  policies  and  requirements  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Instruction  5120.4, 
dated  November  14,  1984, 
to  determine  whether  any  censorship  and 
news  management  is  permitted  by  such  poli- 
cies and  requirements  or  is  practiced  in  such 
operations,  and,  if  censorship  of  news  man- 
agement is  practiced  In  such  operations. 
whether  the  practice  is  impending  the  free 
flow  of  news  and  information  to  military 
personnel: 

(2)  Identify  and  Investigate  complaints 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Commission  by  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  journalistic  staff  of  the  Pacific 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Euro- 
pean edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with 
respect  to  matters  within  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  determine  whether  increased  civilian 
participation  in  the  editorial  operations  of 
such  newspapers,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  civilian  to  serve  as  editor-in-chief 
of  each  such  newspaper,  will  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  censorship  and  news  manage- 
ment in  the  flow  of  news  and  information  to 
military  personnel. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  convenes 
its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Congress  a  written  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  under  this  section 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  appropriate. 

(e)  PoviTERS  OP  THE  Commission.— (1)  The 
Commission  or.  at  its  direction,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  of  the  Commission,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  oth- 
erwise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  documents,  tapes,  and  materials  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  or  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  newspapers  such  information  as 
the  Commission  considers  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
newspaper  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Commission. 

(f)  Commission  Procedures.— (1 )  The 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(2)(A)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  of  members  may  hold  hearings. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  act  by  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  establish  panels 
composed  of  less  than  the  full  membership 
of  the  Commission  for  the  puri>ose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Commission's  duties.  The  ac- 
tions of  each  such  panel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  review  and  control  of  the  Commission. 
Any  findings  and  determinations  made  by 
such  a  panel  shall  not  be  considered  the 
findings  and  determinations  of  the  Commis- 
sion unless  approved  by  the  Commission. 

(4)  All  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  any  panels  established  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 


(5)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  if  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
take  any  action  which  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  take  under  this  section. 

(6)(A)  Subpenas  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)(1)  shall  bear  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  or  class  of  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  failure  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  subsection 
(eKl),  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  subpenaed 
person  resides,  is  served,  or  may  be  found 
may  issue  an  order  requiring^uch  person  to 
appear  at  any  designated  plach^o  testify  or 
to  produce  documentary  or  other  evidence. 
Any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
of  that  court. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses requested  or  subpenaed  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Commission.  The  per 
diem  and  mileage  allowances  for  witnesses 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Commission  Personnel  Matters.— 
(IMA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  each  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept 
the  voluntary  services  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  offers  to  serve  as  a 
member  without  compensation.  No  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
for  voluntary  services  furnished  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  accepted  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
\x  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  author- 
ized for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Commission. 

(3)(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations,  appoint  and  terminate  a 
staff  director  and  such  other  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  perform  its  duties.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  staff  director  shall  be  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  staff  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  positions 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except 
that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  staff  director 
and  other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the 
rate  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(4)  Any  Federal  Government  employee 
may  be  detailed  to  the  Commission  without 
reimbursement  of  the  employee's  agency  by 
the  Commission,  and  such  detail  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  service 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  which 


do  not  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

(6)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  Commission  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  and  with  or  without  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise  imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  re- 
lation to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
claims,  proceedings,  or  matters  involving 
the  United  States.  Service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  as  an  employee  of  the 
Commission,  shall  not  be  considered  service 
in  an  appointive  or  elective  position  in  the 
Government  for  purposes  of  section  8344  or 
8468  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
comparable  provision  of  Federal  law. 

(h)  Miscellaneous  Administrative  Provi- 
sions.—(1)  The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  and  obtain  printing  and 
binding  services  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  requested  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
members  and  employees  of  the  Commission 
shall  travel  on  military  aircraft,  military 
ships,  military  vehicles,  or  other  military 
conveyances  when  travel  is  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  a  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  such  aircraft,  ship, 
vehicle,  or  other  conveyance  may  be  sched- 
uled primarily  for  the  transportation  of  any 
such  member  or  employee  when  the  cost  of 
commercial  transportation  is  less  expensive. 

(I)  Termination  op  the  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Conunisslon  submits 
Its  report  under  subsection  (d). 

(j)  Payment  or  Commission  Expenses.— 
The  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem  allowances  of  members  and  employees 
of  the  Conunisslon  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
travel  allowances,  and  per  diem  allowances, 
respectively,  of  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  The  other  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  payment  of  similar  expenses 
incurred  by  that  Department. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

subcommittee  on  securities 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
May  13,  1987.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  authorizations  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Conunisslon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTES  AND 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hazardous  Wastes  and 
Toxic  Substances  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  13,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  stratospheric  ozone  de- 
pletion and  substitutes  for  ozone  de- 
pleting chemicals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  May  13,  1987, 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission [CPSC]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  national  ocean 
policy  study,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  13.  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  ocean 
and  coastal  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion [NOAA], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  13,  1987.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  drug  testing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  13.  1987.  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRUST,  MONOPOLIES, 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and 
Business  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  13,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  railroad  antitrust  immunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  May  13.  1987.  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  markup  on  trade  legislation 
pending  in  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  for  the  Record  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee on  April  8,  1987. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

VI.  ATTENDANCE  RULE 

From  April  8.  1987  until  April  8,  1988  offi- 
cial attendance  of  all  Committee  markups 
and  executive  sessions  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Committee  Clerk.  Offi- 
cial attendance  of  all  Subcommittee  mark- 
ups and  executive  sessions  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Subcommittee  Clerk. 

Official  attendance  of  all  hearings  shall  be 
kept,  provided  that.  Senators  are  notified  by 
the  CoRunlttee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member,  in  the  case  of  Committee  hearings, 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member,  in  the  case  of  Subcom- 
mittee hearings.  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  that  attendance  will  be  taken.  Oth- 
erwise, no  attendance  will  be  taken.  Attend- 
ance at  all  hearings  is  encouraged. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ' 
i.  meetings  of  the  committee 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
days  notice  or  In  the  alternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subconunit- 
tee  prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
nation or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  whichev- 
er occurs  later. 

II.  QUORUMS 

1.  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quonw)  of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a 
bill  or  nomination;  provided  that  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 


■  Reaffirmed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
In  executive  session  on  February  22.  1983.  Printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  February  23,  1983. 
pursuant  to  the  LegisUtlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 
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2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, ahall  oonalst  of  one  Senator. 

UI.  PBOXUS 

When  a  record  vote  Is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  reaolutlon.  amendment. 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy, 
in  writing  or  by  telephone,  or  through  per- 
sonal Instructions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
with  respect  to  the  matters  it  addresses, 
tv.  ntoraniG  a  MATm  to  a  vote 

The  Chairman  shall  entertain  a  non-de- 
batable motion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  objection  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  Committee 
f>i*ii  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be  terminat- 
ed If  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with 
eight  votes  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  which 
must  be  cast  by  the  Bllnority. 
v.  suBCOMMnms 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
«•  any  other  meetings,  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered 
denovo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
subcommittee  chairmanship,  and  seniority 
on  the  particular  Subcommittee  shall  not 
necessarily  apply. 

3.  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Chairman,  except  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Bank- 
ing Minority  Member.* 


FORMAL  NOTIPICATION- 
FROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

•  Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  section 
36(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or,  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cation I  have  received. 

The  notification  follows: 

DsrcnsE  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1987. 
Mr.  Gesyld  B.  Christianson, 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Christianson:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1978,  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 


tion 36(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  mUlion  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

Priup  C.  Oast, 

Director.^ 


THE 


•DEAR  COMANDANTE" 
LETTER 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  how  the  crisis  in  Central 
America  has  created  strong  emotions 
on  both  sides.  This  will  tmdoubtedly 
become  even  more  evident  as  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings  proceed. 

The  hearings,  of  course,  are  focusing 
on  alleged  transgressions  by  those  who 
believed  we  should  support  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  against  the 
Communist  Sandinista  regime.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  keep  in  mind  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  sides  in  the  debate,  and 
for  that  reason  I  wish  to  summit  In 
the  Record  the  famous  "Dear  Coman- 
dante"  letter  of  March  20,  1984.  This 
document  surely  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  curious,  to  say  the  least,  to  which 
a  Member  of  Congress  has  ever  set  his 
or  her  hand. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1984. 
Comandante  Daniel  Ortega, 
Coordinador  de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  Ma- 
nagua. Nicaragua. 

Dear  Comandante:  We  address  this  letter 
to  you  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  good 
wUl. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try. The  Nlcaraguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  for  over  fifty  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship,  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assembly  for  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  designed  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  become  exiles  from 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
return  to  participate  in  the  elections,  if  as- 
surances are  provided  that  their  security 
will  be  protected,  and  their  political  rights 
recognized.  Among  these  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  those  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 


against  your  government,  and  for  obstruct- 
ing serious  negotiations  for  broad  political 
participation  in  El  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  winning  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  for  Central  America 
that  can  be  of  enormous  historical  impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadership  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parties 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  for  polit- 
ical power. 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  will. 

We  re-affirm  to  you  our  continuing  re- 
spect and   friendship  for   the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss 
these  or  other  matters  of  concern  with  you 
or  officials  of  your  government  at  any  time. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Jim  Wright,  Michael  Barnes,  Bill  Alex- 
ander, Matthew  F.   McHugh,  Robert 
O.  Torricelli,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz.  David  R.  Obey,  Robert 
Garcia,  Lee  H.  Hamilton.* 


YULI  EDELSHTEIN  IS  RELEASED 
PROM  PRISON 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  joy  that  I  rise  to  share 
good  news  from  the  Soviet  Union 
about  my  "adopted"  refusenik,  Yuli 
Edelshtein.  I  recently  learned  that 
Yuli  has  been  released  from  the  Novo- 
sibirsk prison,  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  live  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  Moscow. 

Yuli  Edelshtein  is  a  man  of  rare 
courage  and  determination.  Several 
years  ago,  Yuli  was  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  his  father's  alleged  access  to 
state  secrets,  despite  the  fact  that  Yuli 
had  not  seen  his  father  in  20  years. 
After  his  application  was  refused,  the 
KGB  began  to  harass  him,  and  he  was 
eventually  forced  to  leave  his  job  as  an 
English  teacher.  But  Yuli  was  not  dis- 
couraged, and  he  refused  to  let  the 
Soviet  authorities  put  a  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  his  religion.  Fueled  by 
a  passion  for  Judaism  and  a  longing  to 
live  in  Israel,  Yuli  became  an  observ- 
ant Jew  and  learned  to  teach  Hebrew. 

Because  of  his  unyielding  determina- 
tion, the  Soviets  sought  to  crush  Yuli. 
To  put  an  end  to  Yuli's  activities,  the 
Soviets  convicted  him  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  "drug  possession,"  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  3  years  at  a  harsh  labor 
camp. 

In  prison,  Yuli's  health  deteriorated 
because  serious  injuries  he  sustained 
while  performing  hard  labor  were  not 
properly  treated.  When  Yuli  broke  his 
thigh  and  ruptured  his  urethra  last 
year,  his  wife,  Tatiyana,  pleaded  with 
Soviet  officials  to  release  her  husband 


from  prison.  She  begged  them  to  re- 
lease Yuli  from  prison  and  transfer 
him  to  a  Moscow  hospital  where  the 
operations  needed  to  prevent  his  per- 
manent disability  could  be  performed. 
But  her  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
Yuli  continued  to  languish  in  a  Soviet 
prison  hospital. 

When  I  learned  of  my  "adopted"  re- 
fusenik's  medical  condition  last  year,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  signed  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  urging  him  to  release  Yuli 
from  prison  early  so  he  could  receive 
medical  attention  in  Moscow.  But  the 
Soviets  would  not  budge.  They  refused 
to  release  Yuli  from  prison,  and  his 
condition  continued  to  deteriorate. 

By  March,  Yuli's  condition  was  so 
bad  that  many  believed  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life.  His  broken 
thigh  and  ruptured  urethra  were  a 
continual  source  of  pain.  He  had  expe- 
rienced renal  failure,  an  infection  of 
the  urethra,  and  had  developed  a  strep 
infection  on  his  skin.  Again  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  intervene  on  Yuli's  behalf 
and  to  pressure  the  Soviets  for  his 
early  release  from  prison.  I  feared  that 
Yuli's  release  could  not  be  delayed 
much  longer  without  risking  his  life. 
That  time  had  almost  run  out.  So  I 
drafted  another  letter  to  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev,  which  29  of  my  col- 
leagues signed,  pleading  Yuli's  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  great 
relief  that  I  received  the  news  about 
Yuli's  release  from  prison.  Fortunately 
Yuli's  medical  condition  appears  to 
have  stabilized.  But  we  have  not  re- 
ceived any  information  about  the  long- 
term  effect  of  his  injuries.  And  still, 
we  do  not  know  if  he  will  suffer  per- 
manent damage  because  he  was  denied 
for  so  long  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment. 

The  Soviet's  decision  to  release  Yuli 
was  long  overdue.  Although  this  deci- 
sion was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  is  not  enough.  Now,  the 
Soviets  must  give  Yuli  and  his  family 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yuli  has  suffered  in  the 
Soviet  Union  long  enough.  His  great- 
est desire  is  to  live  in  Israel,  where  he 
will  be  able  to  freely  and  openly  prac- 
tice his  faith.  He  deserves  no  less. 

I  will  continue  to  press  the  Soviets 
at  every  opportunity  until  they  grant 
Yuli  and  his  family  permission  to  emi- 
grate. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  the 
same.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REGINALD  SMITH 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERMAN 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  this  week  of  the 
recent  passing  of  a  young  constituent 
of  mine,  a  talented  reporter,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Smith.  I  first  met  Reggie  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
during  my  service  as  mayor  of  that 
city.  He  was  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 


ning team  that  covered  one  of  the  sad- 
dest moments  in  the  city's  history,  the 
PSA  crash  in  1978. 

Apart  from  his  talent  and  dedica- 
tion. Reggie  was  an  affable  man.  well 
liked  both  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
newsroom  and  by  those  of  us  whose 
service  in  public  office  he  chronicled, 
such  as  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  and 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 

While  his  time  with  us  was  short, 
Reggie's  work  was  lauded  by  his  peers 
and  his  good  nature  was  loved  by  his 
friends  and  family.  He  will  be  missed. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle's obituary  of  Reginald  Smith. 

The  obituary  follows: 

Reginald  Smith— Former  Chronicle  City 
Hall  Reporter 

Reginald  Smith,  a  former  City  Hall  re- 
porter for  The  Chronicle,  died  yesterday  at 
Cedars  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  31. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  working  as  a  re- 
porter at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  entered 
Cedars  Sinai  on  May  3  for  a  lung  biopsy. 
Family  members  said  Mr.  Smith  died  of 
lung  cancer. 

•'There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  respected 
Reggie  and  felt  he  was  a  rising  star  in  the 
field,"  said  San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein,  whom  Mr.  Smith  covered  regular- 
ly from  1983  to  1986.  "To  have  that  star 
snuffed  out  at  such  an  early  age  is  a  trage- 
dy.' 

Bom  and  reared  In  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Smith  worked  as  a  copyboy  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  when  he  was  16  and  was  editor 
of  his  high  school  newspaper. 

He  attended  West  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col- 
lege and  graduated  from  San  Diego  State 
University  in  1977,  majoring  in  journalism 
and  editing  campus  newspapers  at  both 
schools. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  work  at  the  San  Diego 
Tribune,  where  he  was  part  of  a  team  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  deadline  reporting 
on  the  1978  crash  of  a  jetliner  on  a  San 
Diego  neighborhood. 

He  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  work  as  a 
City  Hall  reporter  for  The  Chronicle  in  Feb- 
ruary 1983.  During  his  three  years  at  The 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Smith  was  proudest  of  his 
coverage  of  Jesse  Jackson's  1984  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

In  1985.  Mr.  Smith  won  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club's  Christopher  Award,  its  highest 
honor,  for  a  story  that  was  part  of  series  of 
articles  exposing  the  waste  and  Ineptitude 
in  the  Housing  Authority. 

He  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  last 
August  to  work  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  he 
covered  Simi  Valley  and  worked  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Rachel  and 
Elliott;  two  sisters,  Carol  DeMorst  and 
Jackie  Winston:  a  brother.  Elliott  Jr.,  and 
John  Magulre.  his  longtime  companion.  All 
the  survivors  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  Cedars  Sinai 
Medical  Center.  8700  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles  90048-0939.  Funeral  arrange- 
ments are  pending.* 


S.  727— REGARDING  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  bill  ad- 


dresses a  failure  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  honor  its  treaty  obligations  to 
the  native  American  people.  This 
breach  of  faith  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me  because  the  injured  parties  are 
from  my  State,  members  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe  who  live  and  fish  in  the 
Northwest  comer  of  Washington. 

In  1982,  the  IRS  initiated  action 
against  members  of  this  tribe  for  taxes 
allegedly  owed  on  the  value  of  fish 
caught  in  the  exercise  of  treaty-pro- 
tected fishing  rights.  About  60  tribal 
members  were  subject  to  these  assess- 
ments, which  total  close  to  $1  million 
including  back  taxes  and  penalties. 

These  actions  represent  a  major 
threat  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe.  Fishing  is  the  lifeblood 
of  a  struggling  tribal  economy.  Indi- 
vidual fishermen  rarely  make  as  much 
as  $10,000  a  year.  Some  fishermen  face 
potential  tax  liabilities  several  times 
the  value  of  their  annual  incomes. 
There  is  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  IRS  might  seize  people's  boats  and 
homes,  and  leave  them  destitute.  The 
total  benefit  flowing  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury from  this  potential  heartbreak  is 
estimated  at  $70,000  a  year. 

This  IRS  action  is  contrary  to  well- 
established  legal  principles  governing 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Indian  tribes.  This 
bill  does  what  the  executive  branch 
has  failed  to  do  so  far.  It  declares  that 
the  IRS  action  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  trust  responsibility,  and  en- 
sures that  such  actions  will  not  occur 
again. 

The  bill  says  that  any  treaty.  Execu- 
tive order,  or  statute  under  which  a 
tribe  is  recognized  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  imposition  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  income  tax  on  income 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  rights  to 
fish  secured  by  such  treaty.  Executive 
order,  or  statute. 

In  1855,  the  Point  Elliot  Treaty 
guaranteed  to  the  Lummi  Tribe  the 
perpetual  right  to  fish  in  their  usual 
and  accustomed  places.  This  right  has 
been  confirmed  many  times  by  Federal 
courts. 

It  is  a  basic  canon  of  the  law  of  in- 
terpretation of  native  American  trea- 
ties that  treaties  be  interpreted  to 
mean  what  the  tribes  thought  they 
meant  when  they  signed  them.  This 
means  that  the  tribal  leaders  who 
signed  the  Port  Elliot  treaties  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  understood 
they  would  be  able  to  continue  fishing 
and  trading  without,  in  any  way, 
having  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  portion  of  their  catch. 

Imposition  of  Federal  Income  tax  on 
exercise  of  these  treaty  fishing  rights 
is  the  equivalent  of  stopping  tribal 
fishermen  when  they  return  to  shore, 
and  forcibly  removing  fish  from  their 
boats.  As  such,  it  represents  a  breach 
of  Federal  obligations  uinder  the 
treaty. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  iUodcal  to  assert, 
•8  the  IRS  has  in  the  past,  that  this 
income  is  taxable  because  the  treaty  in 
question  does  not  specifically  exempt 
this  income  from  Federal  income  tax. 
Given  that  the  treaty  in  question  was 
signed  nearly  a  half -century  before  a 
FMeral  income  tax  existed,  this  argu- 
ment is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for 
breaching  the  treaty. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand 
that  Indian  fishing  income  is  protect- 
ed from  taxation  only  when  exercised 
in  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Executive 
order,  or  statute.  Income  derived  from 
Ashing  outside  of  a  tribe's  usual  and 
accustomed  fishing  grounds  is,  and 
always  has  been,  subject  to  taxation. 

In  general,  the  overall  response  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  this  situa- 
tion has  been  very  disappointing.  In 
1983  and  1985.  the  Department  of  In- 
terior formally  asserted  that  the  IRS 
action  was  an  attack  on  treaty  law. 
and  inconsistent  with  President  Rea- 
gan's 1983  policy  statement  reaffirm- 
ing the  Government's  intent  to  con- 
duct a  govemment-to-govemment  re- 
lationship with  Indian  tribes.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  however,  chose  to 
side  with  the  IRS.  The  result  is  that 
tribal  fishermen  are  forced  to  seelL  pri- 
vate representation  in  court  because 
the  Justice  Department  cannot  repre- 
sent both  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
message  by  Congress  to  both  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  native  American  peo- 
ples. The  message  is  that  the  Federal 
trust  responsibility  is  alive  and  well; 
and  in  satisfaction  of  those  duties 
Congress  intends  to  ensure  that  the 
Government  keeps  its  word  as  solemn- 
ly sworn  in  treaty  negotiations  with  a 
fellow  sovereign  entity  so  many  years 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
keep  our  word  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


Just  as  importantly,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  special  point  of  recognizing  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Litchfield, 
MN,  Durwood  Airhart.  who  has  re- 
cently been  recognized  for  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  small  businessman  by 
being  named  among  the  State  Small 
Business  Persons  of  the  Year.  Dur- 
wood is  the  CEO  of  Litchfield  Preci- 
sion Components,  a  high  technology 
company  specializing  in  chemical  mill- 
ing, laser  welding  and  machining,  and 
the  production  of  glass  optical  compo- 
nents and  flexible  circuitry. 

Along  with  three  other  employees, 
Durwood  started  his  company  in  1975. 
By  1986  the  company  had  sales  of  $8 
million  and  220  employees.  Even  after 
a  fire  destroyed  his  company's  plant, 
Durwood  Airhart  stuck  with  the  city 
of  Litchfield  and  within  10  months 
had  a  new  plant  operating  and  the 
prospects  of  increasing  the  payroll  to 
500  employees. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  as  a  business- 
man and  Minnesotan,  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  saluting 
Durwood  Airhart  and  the  rest  of 
America's  small  business  men  and 
women.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  DURWOOD 
AIRHART 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
help  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  President  Reagan  has  declared 
this  week  as  Small  Business  Week, 
1987. 

As  a  businessman  myself,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  time,  determination,  and 
commitment  it  takes  to  start  a  smaU 
business  and  stick  with  it.  The  accom- 
plishments of  our  Nation's  entrepre- 
neurs not  only  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  but  provide  Inspira- 
tion to  other  entrepreneurs  to  under- 
take new  ventures. 

Because  of  their  initiative  and  inno- 
vation, small  business  men  and  women 
strengthen  the  fiber  of  this  Nation's 
landscape  by  providing  much  needed 
Jobs  aroimd  which  our  cities  and 
towns  can  grow. 


INDIAN  TREATY  FISHING 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  full  Senate  is 
considering  this  legislation  to  clarify 
Indian  treaty  fishing  rights. 

Last  year,  I  became  involved  with 
this  issue  when  the  plight  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe  came  to  my  attention. 
The  Lummi  were  rightfully  upset 
when  the  IRS  determined  that  fishing 
income  would  be  taxable  unless  the 
treaty  contained  language  specifically 
conferring  income  tax  exemption. 

This  struck  me  as  strsuige  logic  to 
apply  to  treaties  that  were  negotiated 
as  long  ago  as  the  1850's— over  six  dec- 
ades before  the  Federal  income  tax 
was  even  adopted.  I  am  sure  that  had 
the  Indian  treaty  negotiators  known 
of  the  future  existence  of  the  IRS, 
they  would  have  been  more  accommo- 
dating at  the  time. 

Last  spring,  33  U.S.  Senators  joined 
me  in  signing  a  letter  telling  the  IRS 
and  the  Justice  Department  that  the 
Indian  claims  are  of  substantial  merit. 
These  Senators  were  Republicans, 
Democrats,  easterners  and  westerners. 
It  was  a  broad-based  group.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  Justice  Department 
might  have  listened  to  reason  and 
logic  of  the  Indian  position.  They 
didn't.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
settle  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

As  the  99th  Congress  drew  to  a  close, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  Senator  Evans  joined  me 
in  that  efort,  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  refused  to  act  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  these  ef- 
forts were  stalled. 


We  will  not  be  stopped  this  Con- 
gress. Today,  the  full  Senate  has  a 
chance  to  signal  its  strong  approval  of 
this  effort  once  again. 

The  Department  of  Interior  esti- 
mates that  the  tax  revenue  is  small, 
roughly  $70,000  per  year.  What  is  at 
stake,  however,  is  much  more  substan- 
tial. The  U.S.  policy  of  respect  and 
support  for  treaties  with  American 
Indian  tribes  is  an  international  dis- 
play of  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
justice  and  human  rights.  American 
Indian  treaties  should  not  be  subject 
to  further  erosion  through  unilateral 
reversals  of  long  established  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  legislation.* 


of  ours.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  this  important  step.* 


THE  NEW  G.I.  BILL 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  8,  1987,  the  Senate  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  to  the  edu- 
cation of  this  Nation's  future  veterans 
by  passing  the  new  GI  Bill  Continu- 
ation Act.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  60 
of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure,  which  extends  and  makes 
permanent  the  educational  assistance 
programs  of  the  new  GI  bill  for  mem- 
bers of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  new  GI  bill  provides  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  to  service 
members  in  return  for  the  completion 
of  a  3-year  period  of  active  duty.  Typi- 
cally, the  service  member  receives  $300 
a  month  for  36  months,  or  a  total  of 
$10,800  in  educational  benefits.  As  a 
partial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  this 
benefit,  the  service  member's  pay  is  re- 
duced by  $100  per  month  during  the 
first  year  of  enlistment. 

As  with  past  GI  bills,  the  new  GI  bill 
has  played  an  important  role  in  pro- 
viding vocational  readjustment  for 
service  members  upon  their  return  to 
civilian  life.  In  many  cases,  the  new  GI 
bill  has  provided  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  those  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  afford 
it. 

In  addition  to  providing  benefits  to 
individual  veterans,  the  new  GI  bill 
yields  dividends  to  our  society  as  a 
whole.  By  attracting  the  highest  qual- 
ity recruits  to  our  military  services, 
the  new  GI  bill  enhances  the  strength 
of  our  Nation's  All-Volunteer  Force. 
Moreover,  the  new  GI  bill  bolsters  our 
Nation's  economic  competitiveness  by 
contributing  to  a  more  highly-trained 
and  productive  work  force.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  every  dollar  spent  in 
GI  bill  benefits,  the  Nation  is  returned 
$3  to  $6  dollars  in  increased  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  vol- 
unteer from  the  A  -med  Forces  deserve 
our  thanks  and  recognition  in  a  way 
that  makes  a  dif'.erence  in  their  lives, 
as  they  have  mere  a  difference  in  all 


SOVIET  REFUSENIKS 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  stated  that  it  is  im- 
plementing reforms  and  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  improve  relations  with  our 
coimtry.  Although  recent  changes  in 
Soviet  policy  have  not  been  major, 
there  have  been  visible  improvements 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  Last  year  Just 
over  900  people  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. This  year,  in  April  alone,  717 
Jews  were  released.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  upward  trend  continues. 

We  must  not  be  fooled  by  figures, 
however.  Emigration  levels  will  not  be 
high  enough  untU  every  single  individ- 
ual who  wishes  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  is  permitted  to  do  so.  Over 
300.000  Jewish  citizens  are  waiting  for 
permission  to  emigrate.  Among  these 
refuseniks  is  Naum  Meiman.  Naum  is 
in  his  seventies,  and  he  recently  lost 
his  dear  wife  Inna. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  and  all  other  re- 
fuseniks permission  to  emigrate.* 


REMOTEC:  SMALL  BUSINESS 
SUBCONTRACTOR  OF  THE 
YEAR  FOR  SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES 
*  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
celebrate  Small  Business  Week,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a 
rather  remarkable  firm  located  in  Oak 
Ridge,  TN.  This  company,  Remotec, 
has  been  selected  the  outstanding 
small  business  subcontractor  for  the 
Southeastern  State.  Remotec  and  its 
president  and  technical  director.  John 
White,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
achievement. 

This  award  comes  in  recognition  of 
the  progress  made  by  Remotec  in  the 
field  of  robotics.  But,  I  believe  the 
award  also  recognizes  the  great  strides 
Remotec  has  made  since  its  inception. 
Remotec  was  originally  established 
to  provide  a  unique  service.  Prior  to 
the  company's  creation  there  was  little 
to  no  market  for  companies  which  pro- 
vide services  for  remote  mechanical 
handling  equipment  of  nuclear  materi- 
als and  other  dangerous  chemicals. 
Formed  in  1980,  Remotec  had  annual 
sales  that  year  of  some  $300,000.  By 
1986,  the  company's  annual  sales  were 
up  to  $2.5  million.  The  firm  antici- 
pates 1987  sales  to  jump  to  $3.5  mil- 
lion. And  it  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Remotec  has  reinvested 
$700,000  of  these  sales  back  into  inter- 
nal product  development. 

It's  this  kind  of  devotion  to  develop- 
ing high-technology  products  that  are 
on  the  cutting  edge  which  distinguish 
Remotec  from  many  other  firms.  And 
I  might  add,  that  it  is  exactly  this  type 
of  commitment  to  staying  on  top  of 
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technological  developments  that  we 
need  to  see  more  of. 

The  particular  efforts  of  Remotec 
which  warranted  this  particular  award 
center  on  the  firm's  development  of  a 
survey  and  inspection  robot  which  is 
used  for  inspections  in  hazardous 
areas  of  nuclear  plants.  This  new  tech- 
nology has  already  been  tested  at  the 
Brown's  Ferry  nuclear  plant  operated 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  would  add  that  funding  for  this 
new  technology  came  in  part  through 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  and  Re- 
search Program.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  this  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  greater  small  business  inno- 
vations and  technological  develop- 
ments. Companies  such  as  Remotec 
provide  clear  evidence  that  the  SBIR 
Program  is  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  John 
White  and  the  staff  at  Remotec  for 
this  accomplishment.  He  and  his  em- 
ployees can  be  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments. I  look  forward  to  great  things 
to  come  from  Remotec  in  the  years 
ahead  and  again  congratulate  the 
Small  Business  Subcontractor  of  the 
Year  for  the  Southeastern  States,  Re- 
motec.* 


ORLANDO  BALDONADO.  TENNES- 
SEE SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON 
OF  THE  YEAR 
*  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  Orlando  Bal- 
donado,  Tennessee's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Baldonado  is 
the  president  of  EC  Corp.  located  in 
Oak  Ridge.  TN.  His  story  of  success  is 
a  moving  one  which  will  serve  as  inspi- 
ration to  small  business  persons  not 
only  in  Tennessee,  but  literally  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Baldonado  was  bom  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  was  raised  on  a  farm  in 
that  island  nation.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  and  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  1973.  He  studied  here 
and  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  engineering  and 
applied  physics  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angles. 

In  1980.  Mr.  Baldonado  started  EC 
Corp.  in  1980.  What  he  has  done  with 
this  company  stands  as  a  vivid  testimo- 
nial of  the  vitality  of  America's  small 
business  community.  When  EC  Corp. 
opened  its  doors,  it  employed  two  per- 
sons. Through  careful  management 
and  development  by  Mr.  Baldonado, 
EC  Corp.  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

By  the  end  of  1986.  Mr.  Baldonado 
had  some  470  employees  at  EC  Corp. 
Further  evidence  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  company  can  be  seen  in 
its  expanding  base  of  operations.  EC 
Corp.  has  offices  in  six  States,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 
And  if  more  were  needed  to  establish 
the  meteoric  rise  of  EC  Corp.,  we  need 
only  look  at  sales.  Sales  have  grown 
10,000  percent  in  the  last  7  years  to 


$16  million.  That  is  an  incredible 
record,  Mr.  President. 

The  success  of  EC  Corp.  does  not 
end  with  this  extraordinary  business 
track  record.  EC  Corp.  is  a  family-run 
business  which  rewards  its  woriLers. 
Several  members  of  Mr.  Baldonado's 
family  work  at  EC  Corp.  And  his  work- 
ers stay  with  him.  Employee  turnover 
Is  a  remarkable  4  percent.  This  ex- 
tremely low  rate  is  attributable  to  sev- 
eral factors;  fringe  benefits.  Job  flexi- 
bility and  internal  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  Idr.  Baldonado  is  very 
active  in  commiuiity  affairs.  And  I 
speak  from  direct  experience  on  this 
point.  A  few  years  ago,  I  chaired  field 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  in  Tennessee.  We  were  ex- 
ploring small  business  participation  in 
Federal  procurement  efforts.  Mr.  Bal- 
donado agreed  to  appear  as  a  witness 
at  that  field  hearing  and  provided  us 
with  key  insights  into  this  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

The  work  product  of  those  field 
hearings,  combined  with  other  hearing 
efforts  led  to  major  procurement  legis- 
lation. We  owe  individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Baldonado  a  great  debt  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  legislative  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Orlando  Baldonado 
has  experienced  great  success  in  a 
number  of  areas.  I  look  forward  to  an 
even  brighter  future  for  hlmi  and  EC 
Corp.  I  again  congratulate  him  on  his 
selection  as  Tennessee's  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

*  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  also  shows  that  current 
level  spending  is  under  the  budget  res- 
olution by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3 
billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  CONCRESS, 
CONGRESSIOMAL  BODGET  OmCE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawtok  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
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Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  May  8.  1987.  The 
report  Is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  report  incorporates  the  CBO  economic 
and  technical  estimating  assumptions  issued 
on  Jantiary  2. 1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
report. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Gramuch. 

Acting  Director. 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  body  passed  my  resolution  desig- 
nating May  as  Older  Americans 
Month.  It  is  during  this  month  that 
we  honor  and  recognize  the  continuing 
contributions  and  accomplishments  of 
our  senior  citizens.  All  too  often,  we 
are  guilty  of  concentrating  our  com- 
ments on  the  problems  of  senior  citi- 
zens. In  doing  this,  we  sometimes  tend 
to  present  them  as  dependent  individ- 
uals incapable  of  leading  productive 
and  creative  lives.  While  we  need  to 
remain  cognizant  of  the  hardships 
many  older  Americans  face  in  such 
areas  as  health  care,  economic  securi- 
ty, housing  and  social  services,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that,  despite  prob- 
lems in  these  areas,  over  85  percent  of 
all  senior  citizens  continue  to  lead 
both  independent  and  productive  lives. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  illus- 
trate this  point  than  by  announcing 
the  1987  electees  to  the  Dr.  Nan  S. 
Hutchison  Broward  Senior  Hall  of 
Fame.  These  exceptional  seniors 
where  selected  by  a  committee  of  com- 
munity advocates,  and  are  being  hon- 
ored this  morning  at  a  commemorative 
breakfast  in  Suruise,  PL.  Even  a  brief 
outline  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  individuals  goes  far  in  dispelling 
the  myth  of  the  dependent  senior. 

Etta  Carey,  age  79  from  Mirlmar, 
has  been  described  as  a  "constant 
bundle  of  benevolence."  As  a  volunteer 
at  the  Hepburn  Center  in  Hallandale, 
along  with  her  regular  visits  to  senior 
nursing  homes,  rehabilitation  centers 
and  homes  to  give  care  and  encourage- 
ment to  seniors,  she  has  accumulated 
over  17,000  hours  of  volunteer  time 
serving  meals  to  needy  seniors. 

As  the  former  mayor  of  Tamarac, 
Walter  Palck,  age  73,  has  been  in- 
volved in  numerous  organizations  to 
benefit  his  community.  He  has  served 
on  the  Areawide  Council  on  Aging  for 
the  past  6  years,  where  he  has  helped 
develop  many  programs  for  the  coun- 
ty's seniors.  Walter's  vitality  and  con- 
tinued participation  is  the  reason  why 


residents  of  Tamarac  consider  him  a 
living  example  that  age  is  not  a  barrier 
to  activity. 

The  community  of  Sunrise  can  cer- 
tainly be  thankful  for  having  a  resi- 
dent such  as  Lillian  Kirschenberg.  At 
age  62  Lillian  has  been  responsible  for 
raising  over  $100,000  through  her  cre- 
ation of  a  theatrical  group  comprised 
of  seniors  aged  55  to  80.  The  money 
she  has  raised  helped  fund  over  30 
charitable  organizations,  as  well  as 
such  services  as  MediVan,  a  medical 
transport  which  has  saved  many  lives. 
Lillian's  hard  work,  dedication,  talent, 
and  love  have  certainly  earned  her  a 
place  in  this  hall  of  fame. 

Marie  Maxson,  age  69,  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  is  another  worthy  en- 
trant. Her  own  experiences  with 
cancer  led  her  to  develop  "Reach  to 
Recovery,"  a  support  group  which 
offers  love,  support  and  caring  for 
breast  cancer  patients  in  Broward 
County.  To  date,  the  group  has  of- 
fered this  invaluable  service  to  over 
650  people,  a  total  which  exceeds  all 
other  Reach  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Her  love  and  caring  has 
touched  countless  lives. 

Although  she  is  described  as  a  quiet 
woman,  Fannie  Meyer,  age  78,  from 
Lauderdale  Lakes,  has  been  anjTthing 
but  quiet  in  her  approach  to  helping 
the  needy  and  the  elderly  in  Broward 
County.  She  serves  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Medical  Center 
Auxiliary,  an  organization  which  aids 
patients  and  their  families.  Further- 
more, she  fills  her  "spare  time"  by 
providing  services  and  transportation 
for  homebound  and  needy  neighbors, 
and  giving  reassurance  to  lonely  elders 
over  the  telephone. 

When  her  husband  was  struck  with 
Alzheimer's  disease,  Molly  Pollack,  age 
73,  from  Deerfield  Beach,  became  a 
major  force  in  bringing  the  attention 
of  residents  of  Broward  County  to  the 
devastating  effects  this  disease  can 
have  on  both  the  victim  and  the 
family.  She  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  formation  of  the  Northeast 
Focal  Poin;,  Senior  Center's  Alzheimer 
Task  Force  Committee,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  has  raised  over  $90,000 
to  nm  a  daily  Alzheimer  Day  Care 
Program  at  the  facility.  Broward 
County  residents  are  privileged  to 
count  her  as  a  fellow  resident. 

Also  heavily  involved  in  the  care  of 
Alzheimer's  victims  is  William  Res- 
nick,  age  66,  from  Deerfield  Beach.  As 
leader  of  the  Alzheimer's  Task  Force 
Committee,  he  has  coordinated  more 
than  14  fundraising  events,  raising 
over  $87,000.  His  full-time  dedication 
over  the  past  year  has  made  the 
Northeast  Alzheimer  Day  Care  Center 
a  reality.  His  love  and  concern  have 
made  the  suffering  of  many  Alzhei- 
mer's victims  much  more  bearable. 

A  glance  at  the  accomplishments 
and  busy  schedule  of  Grace  Robinson, 


age  65,  of  Lauderdale  Lakes,  is  enough 
to  exhaust  the  youngest  of  us.  A  long 
time  resident  of  Broward  County, 
Grace  ts  extensively  involved  in  nu- 
merous political  and  community  orga- 
nizations. She  has  served  on  the 
Broward  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  Northwest  Feder- 
ated Woman's  Club  Satellite  Center, 
the  Florida  Consumer  Federation  Coa- 
lition on  Voter  Registration  Drives, 
and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Her 
active  involvement  in  such  organiza- 
tions has  been  of  great  benefit  to  her 
entire  community. 

Hildegarde  Schwartz,  age  73,  from 
Fort  Lauderdale,  is  a  highly  respected 
and  valued  participant  in  a  variety  of 
volunteer  programs.  For  10  years  she 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Women's  League  of 
Voters,  and  she  has  also  served  on  the 
League's  State  Board.  Among  her 
most  unique  accomplishments  was  her 
tenure  on  the  Women's  Advisory 
Board  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  im- 
prove conditions  at  the  Women's  De- 
tention Center,  where  she  conducted 
group  counseling  with  the  inmates. 
Her  love  and  hope  have  brightened 
the  lives  of  many,  many  people. 

Joseph  Typner,  Sr.,  age  70,  from 
Miramar,  has  demonstrated  a  capabil- 
ity to  be  Involved  in  a  good  niunber  of 
simultaneous  activities  benefiting 
senior  citizens.  Joe  currently  serves  on 
the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Area 
Agency  on  Aging  and  is  assistant  State 
director  for  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  tAARP].  Among 
his  past  activities,  he  has  volunteered 
at  the  Jewish  Family  Services  to 
handle  Medicare  Information  Services, 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Year  of  the  Handi- 
capped Committee.  The  wide  variety 
of  his  volunteer  activities  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries. 

These  older  Americans  have  proven 
and  are  continuing  to  prove  that  pro- 
ductivity, creativity,  and  vitality  are 
not  just  products  of  one's  youth.  I 
know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  heartiest  congratulations 
to  each  and  every  one  of  these  out- 
standing citizens.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CHILLI- 
COTHE'S  SALVATION  ARMY  IN 
ITS  FIRST  100  YEARS 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Chillicothe  Salvation  Army  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  MO.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  of  the  families, 
friends,  and  members  of  this  outstand- 
ing organization.  Since  the  foundation 
of  this  branch  in  Chillicothe  a  century 
ago  by  Captain  Beimett,  the  Salvation 
Army  has  exemplified  the  accomplish- 
ments which  can  be  achieved  through 
hard  work  and  commitment. 


The  entire  community  of  Chillicothe 
has  benefited  immeasurably  from  the 
efforts  of  the  soldiers,  or  members,  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Only  two  of  these 
soldiers  are  paid  employees.  The  rest- 
over  75  members— are  volunteers  who 
donate  their  time  and  energy.  The 
American  spirit  of  voluntarism  is  one 
of  our  most  precious  national  re- 
sources. This  kind  of  organization  is 
crucial  to  the  continued  strength  of 
our  country.  I  salute  them  for  further- 
ing the  spirit  of  altruism  and  true 
charity. 

This  organization  has  long  been  held 
up  as  a  model  combination  of  hard 
work  and  vision.  Work  done  on  behalf 
of  those  in  need  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens  as  the 
positive  impact  of  action  ripples 
throughout  the  commimity.  One  of 
the  most  vital  services  which  the  Sal- 
vation Army  offers  is  the  provision  of 
food  to  the  hungry.  Church  services 
are  conducted  each  Sunday.  Their 
dedicated  work  is  pledged  to  the  goal 
of  improving  the  lives  of  others. 

The  Chillicothe  Salvation  Army  can 
be  proud  of  its  achievements  of  100 
years  of  service  in  Livingston  County 
in  Missouri,  and  we  as  Americans 
share  in  that  pride. 

As  its  members  stand  poised  to  enter 
the  new  century  and  new  years  of 
service,  we  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess and  growth.  I  am  proud  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  armiversary  of 
the  Chillicothe  Salvation  Army  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  admirable  contribu- 
tion which  its  members  have  made  to 
their  community.* 


S.  79,  THE  HIGH  RISK  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DISEASE  NOTIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1987-A 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  a  progress 
report  on  S.  79,  the  High  Risk  Occupa- 
tional Disease  Notification  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum,  on  January  6.  After 
two  hearings  and  two  markup  sessions, 
S.  79  was  reported  out  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  April  28. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  process  for  the  notification  of 
workers  who  are  considered  to  be  at 
risk  of  contracting  a  disease  as  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent. 

As  originally  introduced,  I  felt  that 
the  original  bill  was  seriously  flawed 
in  many  respects.  In  particular,  I 
faulted  S.  79  because  of  its  inadequate 
scientific  and  medical  basis  for  notifi- 
cation and  its  enormous  liability  po- 
tential. I  also  had  very  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  procedural  safeguards 
in  the  bill  and  its  job  discrimination 
and  medical  retention  provisions.  Fi- 
nally, I  have  had  a  number  of  signifi- 


cant questions  about  many  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  implementing  this 
legislation. 

While  I  believe  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  addressing  these  specific 
concerns,  they  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely resolved. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  this  legislation.  It  is  an 
extremely  complex  and  technical  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  for  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  to  have  very  detailed  informa- 
tion about  it  so  they  may  gain  a  realis- 
tic understanding  of  this  legislation. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  report.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
provide  this  information  in  abbreviat- 
ed form. 

This  report  will  specifically  discuss 
the  following: 

I.  Background  Information  re:  The 
History  of  Occupational  Disease  Noti- 
fication: 

II.  Analysis  of  S.  79  as  Introduced; 

III.  Revised  Version  of  S.  79; 

rv.  Improvements  Still  Needed. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve S.  79  establishes  a  very  important 
principle— that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  knowledge  that  is  rele- 
vant to  the  health  of  an  individual,  it 
is  the  Government's  moral  obligation 
to  provide  the  individual  with  this  in- 
formation. 

However.  If  the  Congress  decides  to 
pass  notification  legislation— which  I 
think  it  will— it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  be  responsible  about 
where,  when,  and  how  to  notify  people 
that  they  are  at  risk  of  contracting  a 
disease.  We  should  not  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will,  in  essence,  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  position  of 
yelling  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

I.  BACKGROUND  INPORMATIOH  RE  THE  RISTORT 
OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  NOTmCATION  LEG- 
ISLATION 

The  issue  of  worker  notification 
arose  about  a  decade  ago  in  the  con- 
text of  a  controversy  over  whether  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  [NIOSH]  ought  to 
provide  individual  notification  to 
workers  found,  through  its  retrospec- 
tive cohort  mortality  studies,'  to  be  at 


'  Retrospective  cohort  mortality  studies  are  epi- 
demiological record  studies  which  involve  a  review 
and  linliage  of  various  personnel,  lax  and  Social  Se- 
curity records  with  mortality  and  medical  records. 
Essentially,  these  are  statistical  epidemiologic  stud- 
ies in  which  all  available  data  on  the  research  topic 
is  analyzed. 

Information  is  then  developed  about  the  trends 
and  potential  risic  factors  for  groups  of  worliers. 
This  information  is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  in- 
dividuals studied  when  they  face  an  increased  risk 
of  disease,  particularly  when  the  disease  has  an  ex- 
tended latency  period  and  would  benefit  from  early 
detection  and  treatment. 

These  studies  rarely  involve  direct  contact  *1th 
the  individuals  studies  nor  any  knowledge  on  their 
part  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  study.  While 
research  results  of  such  studies  are  frequently  pub- 
lished and  made  available  to  unions  and  employers, 
it  has  not  been  the  general  practice  of  epidemiolo- 
gists to  notify  the  subjects  of  the  studies'  results. 
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Increased  risk  of  disease  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure  to  an  occupational 
hazard. 

Discussion  concerning  notification 
and  under  what  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances it  should  be  done  has 
raised  a  series  of  very  complex  and 
technical  scientific,  medical,  ethical 
and  legal  questions.  These  questions 
can  be  sunmuuized  as  follows: 

The  scientific  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  risk  for  study  subjects: 

The  scientific  validity  of  extrapola- 
tion of  risk  data  beyond  the  popula- 
tion of  studied  subjects: 

Whether  notification  should  only 
take  place  when  successful  medical 
intervention  is  considered  feasible; 

Who  should  make  the  decision  to 
notify  and  how  the  decision  to  notify 
or  not  to  notify  should  be  made: 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
notification: 

What  the  appropriate  form  of  the 
notification  is,  that  is  whether  it 
should  be  made  to  the  employer,  the 
individual  worker,  the  public  at  large; 

What  the  appropriate  content  of  the 
notice  is,  that  is  what  medical  infor- 
mation should  the  notice  include; 

Who  should  be  obligated  for  the  cost 
of  the  medical  monitoring  of  notified 
workers: 

Whether  a  disease  notification  pro- 
gram should  affect  liability  and  work- 
ers compensation  issues;  and 

Whether  job  discrimination  and  re- 
tention issues  should  be  addressed  in  a 
disease  notification  program. 

I  believe  that  these  questions  are  le- 
gitimate, but  they  are  questions  for 
which  there  are  no  easy  and  simplistic 
answers.  Legislation  on  this  subject 
must  carefully  consider  and  address 
these  questions. 

n.  ANALYSIS  or  S.  19  AS  IHTRODDCED 

Despite  my  agreement  with  the  basic 
principle  of  S.  79,  I  found  the  bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  to  be  very  seri- 
ously flawed.  In  particular,  I  faulted  S. 
79  for  its  inadequate  medical  and  sci- 
entific basis  for  notification,  its  virtu- 
ally unprecedented  liability  potential 
and  its  enormous  technical  and  imple- 
mentation problems. 

To  be  more  specific  about  my  con- 
cerns with  the  original  version  of  S. 
79: 

m ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  AMD  SCIEirrinc  BASIS 

The  bill  creates  a  new  entity  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  [HHS]  called  the  Risk  Assess- 
ment Board.  The  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  Public  Health  Service 
employees  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  HHS,  is  charged  with  identifying 
and  designating  populations  of  present 
and  former  workers  who  are  at  in- 
creased risk  of  disease  because  of  occu- 
pational exposures. 

A  "population  at  risk"  is  defined  as 
an  employee  population  exposed  to  an 
"occupational  health  hazard,"  which 
in  turn  is  broadly  defined  as  just  about 
any  hazard  found  in  the  workplace  for 


which  a  single  scientific  study  shows 
that  acute  or  chronic  health  effects 
may  occur  in  employees  exposed  for 
"intensities  or  for  durations"  compara- 
ble to  the  one  study. 

My  specific  concern  is  that  S.  79  re- 
quires notification  by  the  Risk  Assess- 
ment Board  that  could  be  based  on  sci- 
entific evidence  which  may  not  be 
valid  and  which  may  not  establish  any 
real  link  between  a  particular  sub- 
stance and  the  occurrence  of  a  disease 
in  humans. 

For  example,  under  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  the  bill,  a  human  population  at 
risk  could  be  designated  by  the  Board 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  suiimal  or 
single  laboratory  study.  If  the  animal 
or  laboratory  study  showed  that  a  sub- 
stance may  cause  acute  or  chronic 
health  effects  in  humans  who  also 
have  been  exposed  to  the  substance  at 
intensities  or  for  durations  comparable 
to  those  in  the  study,  then  the  Board 
could  determine  that  notice  should  be 
given.  In  other  words,  laboratory  rats 
could  be  directly  equated  to  humans 
for  purposes  of  triggering  a  notifica- 
tion. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  risk  determinations  be  based  on 
human  studies.  Neither  is  there  a  re- 
quirement that  the  population  at  risk 
be  limited  only  to  those  persons  who 
are  exposed  for  intensities  and  dura- 
tions of  exposure  that  clearly  establish 
a  human  risk.  There  is  also  no  require- 
ment that  potential  nonworkplace  ex- 
posures, that  is,  cigarette  smoking,  be 
examined  in  determining  a  population 
at  risk. 

Compounding  the  bill's  scientific  in- 
adequacies is  its  requirement  that  the 
Risk  Assessment  Board  identify  not 
less  than  100,000  employees  each  year 
in  a  population  at  risk,  with  the  goal 
of  notifying  not  less  than  300,000. 
Such  arbitrary  quotas  have  no  scien- 
tific basis  and  are  completely  unrelat- 
ed to  the  results  of  the  Board's  risk  as- 
sessments. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  pressure 
to  meet  such  quotas  cannot  help  but 
force  the  Board  to  give  something  less 
than  careful  consideration  to  all  rele- 
vant factors  in  making  a  risk  determi- 
nation, should  reaching  the  quota  be 
in  doubt.  Such  a  quota  system  could 
lead  a  bureaucracy  to  lean  toward  the 
unjustified  notification  of  workers. 

LIABILITY  POTENTIAL 

While  S.  79  makes  a  modest  effort  to 
curb  the  liability  any  notification  bill 
is  bound  to  generate,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  need  to  look  at  the  types  of 
claims  such  legislation  could  generate 
and  do  our  best  to  make  the  bill  tort- 
neutral.  The  following  is  a  review  of 
the  types  of  claims  that  could  be  gen- 
erated by  the  bill: 

1.  Tort  and  workers'  compensation  claims 
where  an  employee  would  assert  that  he  or 
she  "worries"  or  suffers  "severe  emotional 
upset"  because  he  or  she  might  have  an  ill- 
ness or  disease.  A  number  of  states  now 


permit  claims  of  this  type  even  though 
there  is  no  showing  of  physical  illness  or 
manifestation  of  such  Illness.  Workers  could 
claim  that  they  were  worried  that  the  "risk" 
could  manifest  itself  In  a  serious  illness. 

2.  Tort  claims  by  employees  against  em- 
ployers under  a  newly  created  exception  to 
the  normal  workers'  compensation  "immu- 
nity shield".  These  claims  are  predicated  on 
the  theory  that  an  employer  failed  to  dis- 
close important  health  information  to  his 
employee.  Some  courts  have  interpreted 
worker  compensation  Immunity  shield  stat- 
utes as  creating  an  exception  for  "Intention- 
al" wrong-doing  to  employees  in  this  type  of 
situation.  Attorneys  for  employees  could 
almost  always  assert  that  employers  knew 
of  the  risk  prior  to  the  mandated  notifica- 
tion. 

3.  Tort  claims  brought  on  the  basis  that  a 
named  hazard  or  product  caused  a  specific 
illness.  These  claims  are  likely  to  arise  even 
when  there  Is  no  solid  scientific  connection 
between  a  substance  or  process  and  a  harm. 
Unfortunately,  a  growing  number  of  courts 
are  using  very  attenuated  causation  princi- 
ples in  product  liability  cases.  Current  expe- 
rience shows  that  many  such  cases  have 
been  settled  for  substantial  amounts  of 
money  even  though  there  is  no  objective 
proof  that  a  particular  substance  or  process 
could  actually  harm  a  human  being. 

MEDICAL  REMOVAL  PROTECTION 

S.  79  requires  employers  to  provide 
or  make  available  medical  testing, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  to  notified 
employees  whether  or  not  they  were 
exposed  to  the  hazard  while  in  their 
employment.  In  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee was  exposed  to  the  hazard 
while  in  their  current  job,  the  employ- 
er would  have  to  pay  for  such  services. 
In  other  cases,  he  would  either  have  to 
provide  medical  monitoring,  testing 
and  evaluation  or  make  these  services 
available  to  the  employee. 

If  an  employee's  physician  deter- 
mines that  an  employee  should  be 
transferred  to  a  less  hazardous  job, 
the  employer  must  transfer  the  em- 
ployee to  another  job  and  maintain 
the  earnings,  seniority  and  employ- 
ment rights  and  benefits  of  the  job  va- 
cated. 

If  an  employee's  physician  deter- 
mines that  an  employee  should  be 
transferred  to  a  "less  hazardous"  or 
nonexposed  job  because  the  employee 
has  received  notice,  the  employer  must 
maintain  the  employee's  earnings,  se- 
niority, and  other  employment  rights 
and  benefits  as  if  the  employee  had 
not  been  transferred.  This  protection 
is  available  indefinitely  in  the  case  of 
an  actual  transfer,  and  for  a  minimum 
of  12  months  where  another  job  is 
available. 

Let's  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
the  employee's  physician.  The  doctor 
is  in  receipt  of  a  Gtovemment  notice 
that  the  employee  is  at  risk  from  a 
substance  in  the  workplace,  and  the 
employee  asks  if  he  or  she  should  be 
removed  to  a  nonexposed  job.  The 
physician  has  only  one  answer:  "Of 
course."  My  guess  is  that  the  physi- 
cian's lawyer  would  tell  him  or  her  to 
give  that  answer  even  if  the  doctor 


wasn't  inclined  to.  I  think  we  need  a 
different  standard  to  trigger  this  re- 
moval protection — a  standard  that  will 
limit  it  to  some  objective  criterion. 

III.  REVISED  VERSION  OF  S.  79 

Prior  to  the  first  subcommittee 
markup  on  S.  79,  Senator  Metzenbaum 
circulated  a  substantially  revised  ver- 
sion of  his  bill  that  addressed  a 
number  of  important  problems  in  the 
original  draft,  particularly  in  the  sci- 
ence area.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  some  very  significant  im- 
provements in  the  bill,  and  I  certainly 
commend  him  for  his  efforts. 

However,  these  revisions  were  not 
sufficient  to  alleviate  all  my  concerns 
about  the  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
at  the  two  subsequent  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee markup  sessions,  a  substantial 
number  of  additional  amendments  I 
offered  were  accepted. 

My  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
based  on  two  key  principles,  which  I 
believe  should  be  the  essence  of  any 
notification  legislation: 

First,  notification  is  appropriate  and 
should  take  place  when  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable scientific  and  medical  basis  for 
it;  and 

Second,  a  disease  notification  pro- 
gram should  not  serve  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  the  liability  of  an  employ- 
er for  an  occupational  health  hazard; 
nor  should  it  have  any  bearing  on  tort 
or  workmans'  compensation  claims  for 
harm  resulting  from  an  occupational 
health  hazard. 

To  review  the  contents  of  my 
amendments  briefly,  they  would: 

Eliminate  the  300.000  annual  notification 
quota.  To  retain  this  arbitrary  provision 
would  undermine  the  scientific  basis  on 
which  notification  should  be  based,  particu- 
larly since  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  only  to 
notify  those  workers  who  are  truly  at  risk. 

Revise  the  definition  of  the  term  "medical 
monitoring"  to  clarify  that  its  purpose  is  to 
provide  for  diagnostic  tests  and  examina- 
tions for  the  disease  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  notice.  I  think  this  change  successfully 
clarifies  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  blU 
to  mandate  employer  liability  for  full-scale 
annual  physicals. 

Revise  the  job  discrimination  provisions 
that  prohibited  an  employer  from  discrimi- 
nating against  an  applicant  for  employment 
because  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  an  at  risk 
population.  My  amendment  provides  an  ex- 
ception for  an  applicant  who  is  a  member  of 
a  population  at  risk  or  who  had  prior  expo- 
sure to  a  hazard  to  which  the  applicant 
would  be  exposed  as  an  employee.  An  em- 
ployer should  not  be  required  to  put  an  em- 
ployee Into  a  situation  that  will  be  hazard- 
ous to  that  employees  health.  Without  this 
exception,  employers  would  be  put  into  the 
untenable  position  of  either  violating  the 
nondiscrimination  provision  or  exposing  the 
employee  to  further  hazard. 

Require  that  an  employer  provide  the 
medical  removal  protections  in  the  bill  only 
If  any  part  of  the  employees'  exposure  to 
the  occupational  health  hazard  occurred  In 
the  course  of  their  employment  by  that  em- 
ployer. In  addition,  an  employer  would  be 
required  to  provide  medical  removal  protec- 
tion only  for  employees  who:  receive  individ- 
ual notification  under  this  Act:  or  who  the 


employer  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  are 
members  of  the  population  at  risk  sis  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

Revise  the  provisions  relating  to  the  obli- 
gations of  employers  either  to  pay  for  or 
provide  medical  monitoring.  These  provi- 
sions originally  imposed  obligations  upon  an 
employer  for  the  medical  monitoring  of  ex- 
posied  employees  regardless  of  whether  the 
exposure  occurred  during  the  course  of 
their  employment  with  that  employer. 

More  specifically,  my  amendment 
would: 

Eliminate  the  obligation  of  the  employer 
if  none  of  the  exposure  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  employee's  employment  with 
that  employer. 

Specify  that  an  employer  shall  be  re- 
quired to  provide  monitoring  for  only  those 
employees:  who  have  been  individually  noti- 
fied pursuant  to  this  Act;  or  who  the  em- 
ployer knows  or  has  reason  to  know  are 
members  of  a  population  at  risk. 

Clarify  that,  if  medical  monitoring  is  a 
covered  benefit  under  the  employer's  health 
plan,  the  employee  may  be  liable  for  the  de- 
ductibles and  copayments  generally  re- 
quired under  that  plan. 

Provide  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee with  important  due  process  rights  by 
giving  each  reasonable  opportunities  to 
challenge  both  incorrect  notifications  and 
decisions  not  to  notify.  This  amendment 
would  enable  an  employer  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  a  notification  to  a  specific  em- 
ployee, and  also  permit  the  individual  em- 
ployee the  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  or 
she  should  have  been  notified. 

Clarify  the  duties  of  the  Risk  Assessment 
Board  as  they  relate  to  medical  monitoring. 
S.  79  requires  the  Board  to  determine  the 
appropriate  "type  of  beneficial  monitoring 
or  health  counseling"  for  the  disease  associ- 
ated with  the  risk.  My  amendment  clarifies 
that  the  Board  is  responsible  for  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  type  of  medical  moni- 
toring, If  any.  or  beneficial  health  counsel- 
ing, for  the  disease  in  question.  I  did  not 
think  that  the  phrase  "beneficial  health 
monitoring"  made  sense  If  we  all  agree  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  medical  monitoring  is  di- 
agnostic. 

Require  that  the  notice  sent  to  the  em- 
ployee deemed  to  be  at  risk  also  Include  In- 
formation about  the  extent  of  that  Individ- 
ual's risk  compared  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  I  feel  this  is  Important  In- 
formation for  the  notified  employee  to  have 
In  order  to  permit  him  or  her  to  better 
assess  his  own  situation. 

Provide  that  employers  who  choose  to 
assume  the  notification  responsibilities 
themselves  will  be  able  to  have  a  choice  of 
taking  on  this  task  for  different  populations 
of  their  employees.  For  Instance,  notifying 
current  workers  will  probably  be  a  simple 
task  for  many  employers,  but  notifying 
their  former  workers  may  be  more  than 
they  could  handle. 

Eliminate  the  goal  stated  in  the  bill  of  cer- 
tifying one  health  center  In  every  state.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  these  centers 
should  be  located  where  they  are  the  most 
needed.  I  found  It  hard  to  believe  that  a 
state  such  as  Vermont  would  need  health 
centers  as  badly  as  a  considerably  larger  and 
more  industrialized  state  like  New  York. 

Revise  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  certi- 
fied health  centers.  S.  79  limited  HHS  selec- 
tion of  these  centers  to  facilities  which  are 
able  to  provide  necessary  resources  in  an 

"ethical  manner."  My  amendment  deleted 
the  use  of  the  term  ethical.  I  do  not  feel 
that  such  a  value  laden  word  belongs  In 


statute.  In  addition,  my  amendment  re- 
quires that  such  centers  be  located  for  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  designated  at  risk 
populations. 

Clarify  that  the  provisions  requiring  Fed- 
eral agencies  conducting  epidemiologic  stud- 
ies on  occupational  disease  to  notify  the 
subjects  of  the  studies  of  the  study  results 
to  not  trigger  the  medical  monitoring  and 
employee  protection  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Clarify  that  the  term  "current  employer" 
means  the  employer  at  the  time  the  notice 
was  Issued. 

Make  a  number  of  Important  technical 
and  clarifying  changes  In  the  bill  by:  permit- 
ting the  Risk  Assessment  Board  to  extend, 
for  "good  cause  shown,"  the  time  period  be- 
tween issuance  of  the  notice  of  determina- 
tion that  a  population  is  at  risk  and  the  is- 
suance of  the  final  determination:  and  re- 
quiring the  Board  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  particular  populations  would  benefit 
from  notification. 

Make  the  contents  of  the  proposed  notifi- 
cation subject  to  comment. 

Specify  that  an  Individual  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of 
the  Board  Is  entitled  to  seek  Judicial  review. 
A  person  may  claim  to  have  been  adversely 
affected  or  aggrelved  by  Board  determina- 
tions that:  an  agent  or  process  is  or  is  not  an 
occupational  health  hazard:  the  class  or  cat- 
egory of  employees  is  a  population  at  risk  of 
disease:  constitute  inappropriate  medical 
monitoring  or  health  counseling. 

Ensure  that  the  Risk  Assessment  Board 
receives  the  best  scientific  advice  available 
by  authorizing  it  to  appoint  a  scientific 
expert  or  panel  of  experts  In  making  Its  de- 
terminations of  "at  risk"  populations. 

Revise  the  new  research,  training  and  edu- 
cation functions  that  the  bill  would  assign 
to  the  National  Institute  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  make  them 
more  appropriate  to  the  Institute's  mission 
and  expertise. 

IV.  IMPROVEMENTS  STILL  NEEDED 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  improving  many  aspects  of  S. 
79,  I  strongly  believe  further  changes 
in  the  bill  are  necessary.  While  I  still 
have  quite  a  few  remaining  concerns, 
the  most  significant  of  these  relate  to: 
the  bill's  scientific  basis  for  notifica- 
tion; the  bill's  provisions  granting  the 
Risk  Assessment  Board  complete  inde- 
pendence from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  the  im- 
portance of  a  tort  neutral  measure: 
and  the  actual  workability  of  the  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
frain from  cosponsoring  the  legislation 
until  these  very  important  problems 
have  been  resolved. 

To  elaborate  on  my  outstanding  con- 
cerns: 

SCIENTinC  BASIS  POR  NOTmCATION 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  more  gen- 
erally accepted  scientific  principles  be 
incorporated  into  the  notification  deci- 
sionmaking process  by: 

First.  Revising  the  definition  of  an 
"occupational  health  hazard." 

This  definition  is  based  in  large  part 
on  the  OSHA  hazard  communication 
standard  [HCSl.  The  HCS  was  de- 
signed as  a  broad  effort  to  require  em- 
ployers to  communicate  information 
concerning  all  the  potential  hazards 
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•■Mdated  with  a  chemical.  This  defi- 
niti<m  alio  Includes  the  complete  uni- 
verse of  chemicals  from  those  that  are 
carcinogens  to  those  that  are  merely 
irritants.  Although  such  a  standard 
makes  sense  for  triggering  appropriate 
handling  and  precautions,  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  triggering  notification  to 
employees  that  an  actual  risk  of  dis- 
ease is  present. 

I  think  cme  of  the  biggest  mistakes 
that  has  been  made  in  the  discussion 
of  this  legislation  has  been  the  persist- 
ent confusion  between  what  consti- 
tutes a  risk  and  what  constitutes  a 
hasard.  To  take  an  example,  arsenic  Is 
a  hazard.  People  need  to  know  how  to 
handle  it  so  that  it  doesn't  become  a 
risk  to  them. 

It  is  important  that  the  definition  of 
an  "occupational  health  hazard"  be  re- 
vised to  clarify  this  distinction  and  to 
ensure  that  notification  would  be  trig- 
gered only  when  there  is  a  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  expo- 
sure to  the  hazard  and  consequent 
health  effects. 

I  believe  that  the  definition  of  an 
"occupi^onal  health  hazard,"  even  as 
revised  by  the  chairman's  amendment 
at  the  April  28  subcommittee  markup 
makes  no  sense,  and  I  Intend  to  pursue 
my  amendment  in  this  area.* 


'  The  definlUon  of  "occupatioiuU  health  hazard" 
DOW  readc  "a  chemical  ...  for  which  there  is  sta- 
tistically significant  evidence  .  .  .  that  chronic 
health  effects  have  occurred  in  exposed  employ- 
ees." Under  my  amendment,  the  definition  would 
read,  "for  which  there  is  statistically  significant  evi- 
dence to  drmonttmU  .  .  .  that  chronic  health  ef- 
fects tiave  occurred  in  exposed  employees  in  con- 
nection  with  tuch  expo$UTe." Inew  language  under- 
lined) 

Statistics  to  quote  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Is 
the  "art  and  science  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and 
malung  inferences  from  data."  Statistical  signifi- 
cance means  no  more  than  that  the  Inference  has  a 
certain  degree  of  probability.  Under  the  definition 
no  inference  is  required.  The  operative  principle  is 
that  chronic  health  hazards  have  occurred  In  ex- 
pend employees. 

But  that  fact  alone  has  no  significance,  statistical 
<x  otherwise.  Webster  defines  significance  as 
"having  or  expressing  a  meaning."  The  mere  fact 
that  50  cases  of  a  chronic  health  hazard  have  oc- 
curred in  exposed  employees  has  no  significance:  it 
expresses  a  meaning  only  if  the  health  hazard  can 
be  related  to  the  exposure  through  statistical  or 
other  relevant  scientific  means.  Without  my 
amendment,  which  requires  such  a  relationship, 
the  definition  is,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Milton. 
one  of  those  "empty  sentences  that  have  .  .  .  the 
significance  of  nothing  pertinent." 

het  me  cite  a  concrete  example  to  show  the  dif- 
ference t>etween  the  definition  with,  and  without, 
my  amendment.  Kenneth  R.  Poster's  article,  "The 
VDT  Detiate"  (74  i4mericon  Scientist  pp.  163-168, 
March-April.  1986)  reports  on  clusters  of  birth  de- 
fects occurring  in  children  of  mothers  exposed  to 
video  display  terminals  (VDTs).  Under  the  defini- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  the  test  would 
be  whether  there  is  statistically  significant  evidence 
ttiat  the  health  effect  occurred  in  exposed  employ- 
ees—and there  is  no  question  that  such  effects  did 
occur  In  the  considerable  numt>er  of  instances  cited 
in  that  article.  Accordingly.  VDTs  would  meet  the 
definition  of  occupational  health  hazard  under  the 
definition  without  my  amendment. 

But,  as  the  article  also  demonstrates,  the  fact 
that  these  clusters  exist  is  no  evidence  that  there  Is 
a  causal  relation  between  the  birth  defects  and  the 
exposure.  The  author  states  that  "an  epidemiolo- 
gist would  consider  the  reported  clusters  to  be  pro- 
vocative, but  inadequate  to  dfmonatrale  any  con- 
nection betioeen  rejtroduclivt  problems  and  VDTt. " 


Second.  Tightening  the  scientific 
factors  upon  which  determinations  of 
risk  are  based.  The  bill  consistently  re- 
quires that  the  Risk  Assessment  Board 
consider  a  number  of  factors  which 
may  be  a  causal  factor  in  the  etiology 
of  Illness  or  disease  In  making  their  de- 
terminations to  notify.  Putting  such  a 
speculative,  open-ended  standard  in 
statute  simply  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  sound  science.  These  pro- 
visions should  be  modified  to  ensive 
that  the  Board  bases  its  decisions  to 
notify  on  a  less  speculative  standard. 

Third.  Incorporating  more  genersJly 
accepted  scientific  principles  Into  the 
definition  of  a  "population  at  risk."  S. 
79  defines  a  "population  at  risk  of  dis- 
ease" as  employees  exposed  to  an  oc- 
cupational health  hazard  imder  work- 
ing conditions  such  as  "concentrations 
or  durations"  of  exposure  similar  to 
those  In  studied  populations.  Again, 
this  would  establish  a  highly  specula- 
tive standard  for  notification.  This 
definition  needs  to  be  revised  to 
ensure  that  scientific  data  are  not 
used  inappropriately.  As  currently 
drafted,  the  bill's  definition  of  "popu- 
lation at  risk"  could  result  in  incor- 
rectly notifying  individuals  with  low 
exposures,  or  short  durations  of  expo- 
sures, that  they  are  at  risk  of  disease. 

LACK  OP  ACCOUMTABILTTY 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  S.  79 
relating  to  both  the  decisioimiaking 
process  and  the  decisioiunaking  au- 
thority for  determining  "populations 
at  risk  of  disease"  are  fundamentally 
at  odds  with  our  basic  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

S.  79  gives  final  decisioiunaking  au- 
thority to  the  Risk  Assessment  Board 
on  determinations  of  "at  risk"  popula- 
tions. The  Board  is  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, but  is  effectively  independent  of 
it.  The  Secretary  appoints  the  Board 
to  fixed  terms  but  has  no  review  or  in- 
fluence over  its  decisions. 

That  is  bad  Government.  We  elect  a 
President  and  confirm  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  other  high-level  officials. 
This  subordinate  body  has  no  political 
accountability  and  is  not  answerable 
to  anyone  with  such  responsibility. 

Presumably,  the  argument  for  the 
Board's  independence  is  that  we  want 
to  Insulate  these  scientific  decisions 
from  politics.  But  let  us  not  fool  our- 
selves. Scientific  decisions  have  policy 
Implications;  we  live  in  a  democracy 
and  not  in  a  technocracy.  We  need  a 
decisionmaking  process  that  is  both 


(emphasis  added)  It  Is  that  connection  which  is  re- 
quired by  my  amendment.  While  the  statistical 
analysis  in  the  article  is  complex,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  under  the  definition  in  the  revised  version  of 
S.  79,  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  number  of  cases 
would  meet  the  definition  of  a  hazard:  under  my 
amendment,  there  would  have  to  be  statistically 
significant  evidence  connecting  the  health  effect  to 
the  exposure.  As  such  a  connection  is  not  found  in 
these  studies  of  VDT  effects,  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  is  critical  to  a  responsible  solution. 


scientifically  sound  and  responsive  to 
policy  Issues.  I  have  proposed— and  I 
Intend  to  continue  proposing— revi- 
sions to  S.  79  that  do  exactly  ttiat. 

My  revisions  retain  all  the  expertise 
that  S.  79  would  for  the  Board— in- 
cluding its  method  of  selection  from 
panels  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences— but  make  the 
Board's  determinations  the  beginning 
of  a  rule-making  process  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS.  It  restores  the  element 
of  political  accountability  that  Is  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  system  of 
Government. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  was  a 
similar  debate  during  the  enactment 
of  OSHA.  At  that  time,  Republicans 
argued  for  an  independent  Ixtard,  and 
Democrats  supported  placing  power  in 
the  Secretary-.  But  the  Republicans 
argued  for  a  Board  that  was  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Board  would  thus  have 
had  an  appropriate  degree  of  responsi- 
bility. Nobody  argued  for  a  techno- 
cratic body  ensconced  in  the  middle  of 
the  bureaucracy  with  no  political  ac- 
countability whatsoever. 

S.  79  provides  that  a  hearing  on  a 
proposed  determination  will  be  held 
before  the  Risk  Assessment  Board  and 
that  its  decision  is  final— subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review. 

My  revisions  provide  that  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  determination  will  be 
held  in  accordance  with  the  formal 
rule-making  procedures  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act,  with  the 
Board's  proposal  and  its  supporting 
documentation  furnishing  part  of  the 
record.  Thus,  these  revisions  would 
ensure  both  scientific  responsibility 
and  political  accoimtability. 

LIABILITY  POTENTIAL 

Given  the  litigious  society  in  which 
we  live,  I  believe  it  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  a  disease  notification  pro- 
gram will  not  generate  an  Increase  in 
liability  claims. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  limited 
experience  with  notification  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this.  In  1979, 
a  pilot  notification  project  NIOSH  un- 
dertook for  bladder  cancer  because  of 
exposure  to  the  chemical  betanapthy- 
lamine  [BNA]  resulted  in  the  notifica- 
tion of  849  Individuals  and  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  lawsuits  against  the  com- 
panies involved.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  these  lawsuits  were  filed  by 
individuals  with  no  evidence  of  blad- 
der cancer  but  who  did  manifest  symp- 
toms of  other  diseases  which  they  now 
claimed  were  linked  to  their  exposure 
to  BNA. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  this  legislation  from 
generating  claims  under  both  tort  and 
workers'  compensation  law,  I  do  l>e- 
lieve  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  tills  legislation  is 
tort-neutral. 


I  think  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  well  aware  that  our  legal 
system  is  in  serious  difficulty  due  to 
the  proliferation  of  liability  claims  in 
recent  years.  I  think  we  are  all  very 
aware  of  what  impact  this  has  had  on 
the  ability  of  businesses  to  obtain  li- 
ability insurance  and  on  the  cost  of 
that  insurance. 

Commercial  liability  premiums  alone 
rose  72  percent  in  1984-85. 1  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  last  year,  this  was  one 
of  the  top  Issues  our  constituents 
wrote  and  talked  to  us  about.  I  believe 
most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  unsound  public  policy 
to  pass  legislation  opening  the  door  to 
new  and  unfounded  claims  on  the 
system.  While  I  certainly  commend 
Senator  Metzenbaum's  efforts  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  I  believe  that  the 
language  I  have  proposed  will  be  more 
effective  in  making  this  legislation 
tort-neutral. 

MEDICAL  REMOVAL/ JOB  RETENTION  PROVISIONS 

While  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  addressing  these  issues,  consider- 
able revision  of  these  provisions  is  still 
necessary. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  medical  re- 
moval provisions  need  to  be  revised  to 
establish  an  objective  standar '  which 
would  trigger  a  medical  removal. 

In  addition,  the  job  retention  provi- 
sioius  are  inequitable.  Job  transfers 
with  benefit  and  salary  retention 
would  be  required  where  a  nonexposed 
Job  was  available.  However,  where  one 
was  not  available,  the  employer  would 
be  required  to  provide  the  employee 
with  salary  and  benefits  for  a  12- 
month  period.  Thus,  employees  who 
are  unable  to  transfer  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  Job  receive  income  protec- 
tion for  a  year,  while  those  who  are 
able  to  obtain  a  transferee  position  re- 
ceive income  protection  forever.  A 
more  equitable  solution  needs  to  be 
foimd  to  address  this  problem, 

IMPACT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

I  do  not  think  that  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  on  our  Nation's  small 
businesses  has  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed. I  simply  do  not  think  it  is  real- 
istic to  expect  that  small  businesses 
will  be  able  to  absorb  the  employer 
costs  this  bill  will  impose.  While  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
exempt  small  business  employees  from 
notification,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Congress  can  in  good  conscience  re- 
quire small  businesses  to  provide  the 
costly  benefits  section  9  of  the  bill 
would  entail.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
propose  an  amendment  that  would  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

WORKABILTTT  OP  THE  BILL 

As  my  staff  and  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum's staff  have  discussed,  the 
actual  mechanics  of  the  bill,  its  com- 
plexities, have  become  apparent  to 
both  sides.  One  subject  that  has  been 
imder  much  discussion  has  l>een  the 
actual  contents  of  a  determination  by 


the  Risk  Assessment  Board  that  a  pop- 
ulation is  at  risk. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  population 
would  be  found  to  be  at  risk  of  disease 
when  a  class  or  category  of  employees 
had  been  exposed  to  an  occupational 
health  hazard  under  working  condi- 
tions—such as  concentrations  or  dura- 
tions, or  both — comparable  to  evidence 
indicating  that  chronic  health  effects 
may  occur.  I  think  it  is  relatively 
straightforward  what  a  determination 
would  say  when  very  specific  informa- 
tion relating  to  both  concentrations 
and  durations  of  exposure  is  available. 
However,  questions  arise  as  to  what 
constitutes  comparable  working  condi- 
tions when  information  about  either 
specific  concentration  or  duration  is 
not  available.  Will  all  employees  who 
could  have  been  exposed  to  a  particu- 
lar substance  be  notified?  Will  notifi- 
cation take  place  on  an  industry-spe- 
cific or  a  plant-specific  basis? 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  these  ques- 
tions, my  staff  asked  the  major  busi- 
ness groups  supporting  S.  79,  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association 
[CMA]  and  the  American  Electronics 
Association  [AEA],  to  prepare  an  ex- 
ample of  a  determination  that  might 
be  triggered  by  an  actual  occupational 
health  hazard. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  this 
information  was  not  readily  available 
from  these  groups.  However,  I  must 
note  that  I  was  really  astonished  by 
the  reply  I  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Electronics  Association,  To  quote 
the  AEA's  response  directly:  "Because 
we  are  unaware  of  any  exposures  in 
the  electronics  industry  that  would 
trigger  a  notification,  we  are  unable  to 
provide  you  with  a  sample." 

Besides  the  obvious  question  such  a 
response  raises  about  the  value  of  the 
support  of  a  group  for  a  bill  that  re- 
gards itself  as  unaffected  by  it,  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  receive  more  useful 
replies  than  this  to  assist  us  in  formu- 
lating such  an  important  part  of  this 
legislation. 

Another  area  that  I  believe  requires 
further  thought  relates  to  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  objections  to  occu- 
pational disease  risk  notification:  that 
recipients  will  be  unduly  frightened 
because  notifications  will  be  sent  to 
many  individuals  who  may  never  con- 
tract the  disease.  This  fear  is  usually 
voiced  by  concern  that  if  the  risk  of 
disease  is  5  per  thousand,  995  individ- 
uals who  will  never  contract  the  dis- 
ease will  receive  a  letter  which  will 
cause  them  great  anxiety. 

The  obvious  response  to  this  argu- 
ment lies  in  the  appropriate  composi- 
tion of  the  notices.  I  think  it  is  critical 
that  the  notices  be  appropriately 
drafted  so  they  will  help  and  not  just 
frighten  their  recipients.  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  a  good  idea  about  the  types  of 
notification   letters   our   constituents 


will  be  receiving  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

To  resolve  these  two  key  concerns, 
my  staff  has  sent  formal  requests  for 
sample  determinations  and  notices  to 
the  AFLr-CIO.  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Cnun  <fc  Poster  In- 
surance Co.,  General  Electric,  IBM. 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  Dr. 
Philip  Landrigan,  and  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  Mr.  President. 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  U,N.  report  as:  "A 
situation  approaching  genocide," 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan, 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation,  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Montana  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Billings.  MT. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphkey:  I  want  to  voice  my 
protest  of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan. I,  as  an  individual,  with  no  power  or 
monetary  means  to  stop  such  inhuman  be- 
havior, have  only  the  hope  that  my  voice 
will  be  combined  with  millions  of  others, 
who  like  myself,  cannot  let  this  issue  slide 
by  without  spealting  out. 
Sincerely, 

TONI  S.  TiKALSKY, 

Billings,  MT. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:   I  read  about 
the   atrocities   happening   in   Afghanistan. 
What  can  we  as  ordinary  citizens  do  to  stop 
thU? 

Please  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to  get 
this  stopped. 
Sincerely. 

Karen  Cox.« 


GENE  THOMAS 

•  Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Idaho's  most  distinguished  citizens  is 
Eugene  Thomas  of  Boise,  ID.  Current- 
ly Gene  Thomas  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  I  am  proud  to  coimt  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
representative  of  my  State. 

There  are  few  people  who  attain 
such  levels  of  civic  leadership.  But  it  Is 
no  surprise  that  Gene  Thomas  has 
risen  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  It  Is 
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almost  as  if  he  has  been  destined  to  do 
so  from  the  beginning. 

The  current  issue  of  Boise  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  article  outlining 
many  of  Oene  Thomas'  impressive  ac- 
complishments during  his  career.  In 
reading  this  article,  one  becomes  read- 
ily aware  of  why  Oene  Thomas  has 
been  unanimously  elected  by  his  peers 
in  the  legal  profession  to  lead  their  na- 
tional body  which  has  such  worldwide 
respect. 

I  am  honored  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens. 
I  ask  that  the  entire  Boise  magazine 
article  be  entered  into  the  Ricoro. 

The  article  follows: 

EuGBNK  Thomas 
(By  Lairy  Munden) 

Eugene  Thomas  is  certainly  one  of  the 
few  Boisemns  who  can  legitimately  claim  an 
International  forum  for  his  ideas  and  ac- 
compUshments.  As  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Thomas  Is  clearly  at 
the  aenlth  of  his  profession.  In  talking  with 
him.  it  is  not  dlffictilt  to  understand  why. 
He  speaks  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  virtu- 
al calling  rather  than  a  mere  profession. 
Thomas  also  defines  his  profession  and  its 
role  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  government  as 
a  critical  Ingredient  In  our  American  way  of 
life,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  responsibility 
for  public  service  in  a  democracy.  He  voices 
Ilia  determination  to  play  an  active  role  in 
seeing  that  the  legal  profession  lives  up  to 
that  responsibility  In  accordance  with  the 
highest  possible  standards. 

An  Idaho  native  who  became  interested  In 
law  at  a  very  young  age,  Thomas  attended 
Columbia  University  and  the  Columbia 
School  of  Law,  grad«iating  in  1954  and  re- 
turning to  Idaho  to  be  licensed  as  an  attor- 
ney that  same  year.  He  was  elected  Ada 
County  Prosecutor  in  1955,  and  served  a 
two-year  term  before  choosing  to  enter  pri- 
vate practice.  He  was  a  founder  and  is  cur- 
rently Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  of  the 
law  firm  of  Moffatt,  Thomas,  Barrett  & 
Blanton.  He  became  active  in  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation very  early  In  his  career,  and  was 
President  of  the  Boise  Bar  Association  In 
1902-1963.  His  rise  In  the  legal  profession 
has  been  steady— and  seemingly  inevitable— 
since  that  time. 

If  anyone  can  be  said  to  have  "paid  their 
dues"  on  the  way  to  the  top  of  their  profes- 
sion. It  would  be  Eugene  Thomas.  He  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Idaho  State 
Bar  in  1971,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation ever  since  that  time.  He  has  served 
on  an  extremely  wide  variety  of  committees 
in  both  the  state  and  national  Bar  Associa- 
tions. A  listing  of  those  asslgiunents  could 
take  up  a  major  portion  of  this  article,  but 
some  of  the  highlights  Include  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  on  the 
Public  Education  Division  of  the  ABA  and 
of  the  Audit  Committee  of  its  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA  from  1980  to 
1982.  and  served  on  the  association's  Board 
of  Oovemors  during  that  same  period. 

His  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  seems  a  very  logi- 
cal outcome  of  his  very  active  career  within 
the  legal  profession,  but— more  important- 
ly—it also  reflects  his  status  within  the  pro- 
fession. Eugene  Thomas  speaks  as  someone 
who  is  proud  of  his  profession,  sure  of  his 
place  within  It,  and  sure  of  the  profession's 
role  in  our  society. 


Thomas  tends  to  place  issues  related  to 
the  legal  profession  within  the  larger  con- 
text of  what  is  happening  in  our  society  as  a 
whole.  While  he  sees  the  legal  profession  as 
being  a  very  Important  part  of  our  society, 
he  certainly  does  not  see  it  as  being  re- 
moved from  or  unaffected  by  what  goes  on 
In  the  other  segments  of  American  life.  And 
he  is  most  certainly  no  apologist  for  the 
profession.  His  views  are  both  definite  and 
positive.  Although  he  does  not  deny  that 
there  are  problems  in  the  profession— par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  its  image— he  obvious- 
ly prefers  to  talk  about  what  is  right  with  it. 
Olven  his  viewpoint  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  disagree  that  there 
are  many  positive  things  about  the  legal 
profession  in  America— or  to  deny  that 
Thomas  is  a  very  able  spokesman  for  his 
chosen  calling. 

In  addition  to  his  very  active  role  with  the 
Bar  Association.  Eugene  Thomas  has  also 
been  very  active  in  other  professional  asso- 
ciations as  well  as  In  the  Boise  community. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America,  the  Defense  Research 
Institute,  and  the  International  Association 
of  Insurance  Counsel.  Locally,  he  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Downtown  Development  in  1982- 
1983,  as  a  Director  of  St.  Luke's  Regional 
Medical  Center  and  the  Mountain  States 
Tumor  Institute  from  1963  to  the  present, 
and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  Idaho 
from  1980-1985. 

These,  of  course,  are  merely  the  high- 
lights of  a  highly  active  and  distinguished 
career.  Eugene  Thomas  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Boise,  but— far  more  than  that— 
he  is  an  individual  of  International  stature 
who  represents  the  American  legal  system 
at  its  finest. 

You're  obviously  very  much  at  the  top  of 
your  profession  now,  as  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Is  that  a  goal 
you  set  for  yourself? 

No,  it  is  not  a  goal  that  I  set  for  myself.  I 
am  Interested  in  being  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons, but  never  has  it  been  an  aspiration  to 
be  at  the  plimacle  of  the  profession.  It  is 
really  more  of  an  Interest  that  I've  always 
had  in  trying  to  improve  the  delivery  system 
of  legal  services  in  America. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  law  is 
a  unique  opportunity  for  a  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  making  America  work,  which  the 
law  is  focused  upon.  From  the  time  that  I 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  I  became  interest- 
ed In  the  fact  that  we  need  to  improve  the 
delivery  system  of  services  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  practicing  lawyer  and  his  clients  on 
the  one  hand,  but  also  for  the  asplrational 
goals  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

America  Just  won't  work  without  an  effec- 
tive delivery  system  for  legal  services  for  all 
people. 

It  must  be  an  interesting  time  to  hold 
your  position  with  this  being  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution. 

It  really  is.  The  focus  on  the  Constitution 
has  generated  an  awareness  in  America  that 
probably  has  never  existed  before.  People 
are  more  conscious  of  the  law,  they  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  America  is  different 
because  of  a  Constitution  that  makes  life 
better  here  than  it  is  elsewhere,  that  there 
are  freedoms  and  there's  stability. 

I  think  that  the  other  thing  that  Ameri- 
cans are  lieginning  to  realize  is  that  our 
forefathers  In  creating  the  Constitution,  did 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that 
any  group  of  people  have  ever  done  for  a 


nation.  Three  years  after  we  recognized  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  became  a  sovereign 
nation  of  the  world,  our  forefathers  went 
back  to  the  drafting  board,  went  back  to 
square  one,  and  said.  "Now  let's  do  it  right, 
let's  create  a  Constitution." 

They  did  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
two  hundred  years  ago  In  Philadelphia. 
They  met  In  the  spring  and  then  again  in 
the  late  summer  and  they  had  the  Job  done. 
In  between,  they  had  gone  out  to  the  thir- 
teen states  sold  had  gained  support  for  rati- 
fication. They  not  only  created  a  document 
the  likes  of  which  has  never  been  seen 
before  or  since,  but  they  did  it  with  such 
dispatch.  That's  something  that  today  the 
finest  minds,  the  finest  leaders  and  lawyers 
In  America,  frankly  couldn't  do  In  ten  times 
as  many  months. 

Do  you  think  that  people  understand  the 
difficulty  of  that  process? 

Whether  they  understand  It  or  not.  it 
makes  Americans  realize  that  they  are 
indeed  the  product  of  a  phenomena  of 
human  performance  at  its  best.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  equalled.  Now  we 
are  seeing  that  around  the  world  certain 
countries— the  Philippines,  Brazil,  certain 
countries  In  Africa  and  Asia— are  attempt- 
ing to  use  our  role  model.  It  Is  an  inspira- 
tion and  hope  for  other  people. 

I  think  that  we  should  all  remember  the 
words  of  Thomas  Paine  when  he  said  that 
"In  America  we  have  no  Monarch.  In  Amer- 
ica the  Law  is  King."  That  means  that  for 
each  of  us  the  law  is  fairly  dispatched  and 
evenly  administered,  it  isn't  some  despot. 
That's  a  pretty  inspiring  thing  for  us  all, 
and  it  Is  a  very  fine  year  to  be  President  of 
the  ABA  because  it  has  the  people  of  this 
country  thinking  about  the  law. 

What  is  the  Impact  of  this  on  the  legal 
profession? 

You  know  that  we've  had  a  lot  of  black 
eyes  In  our  profession  as  people  have  been 
angry.  Lawyers  take  unpopular  cases  and 
frequently  the  unpopularity  slurs  over  to 
the  lawyer.  People  have  resented,  for  exam- 
ple, death-row  litigation  by  lawyers  who 
have  had  the  Job  of  representing  the  most 
unpopular  of  our  people.  We  have  had  tasks 
in  mass  disaster  circumstances  in  which 
people  have  been  hurt.  The  public  has  been 
exasperated  and  has  lashed  out  against  law- 
yers as  though  there  were  Eilmost  something 
worse  about  the  lawyers  than  there  was 
about  the  disaster.  We've  had  problems  with 
the  image  of  the  profession  as  people  have 
sometimes  thought  that  we  were  greedy. 

I  think  this  Bicentennial  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  this  profession  Is 
public-service  oriented,  that  it  Is  asplration- 
al In  a  way  that  I  don't  think  you  can  find 
many  that  are. 

People  are  focused  on  Tort  Law  right  now 
and  they  are  exasperated  as  I  encounter 
them  around  the  country,  because  of  their 
anger  over  insurance  -costs  and  things  like 
that.  They're  not  happy  about  crime  In  the 
streets  and  they're  not  happy  about  their 
tax  bills  for  new  prisons,  but  I  find  a  high 
level  of  expertise  and  knowledge  in  many 
Americans  as  we  talk  about  these  things.  I 
trace  it  to  their  awareness  t>ecause  of  the 
focus  on  the  Blcentermial. 

You've  touched  on  a  number  of  things.  In 
regard  to  Tort  Law,  do  you  see  major 
changes  forthcoming? 

Oh,  yes.  I  think  major  changes  will  be 
forthcoming  out  of  the  profession,  out  of 
the  courts,  and  out  of  the  legislatures  all 
around  the  country— and  I  think  It's  going 
to   evolve   over   a   reasonably   short   time- 


frame.  We're   re-examining   a   lot   of   our 
values. 
In  what  way? 

We're  considering  the  use  of  the  public 
power,  the  power  politic  of  the  people,  to 
enforce  standards  of  resolution  on  people 
who  have  disputes.  In  other  words,  many  of 
these  debates  that  are  going  on  concern 
Joint  and  several  liability.  They  concern 
whether  you  ought  to  recover  large 
amounts.  What  kinds  of  evidence  should  be 
admissible?  Should  people  be  trying  these 
cases  as  though  there  are  always  Insurance 
companies  on  the  other  side  (which  is 
present  in  the  mindset  of  most  Juries)?  Have 
we  written  our  laws  In  the  past  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  to  encourage  litigation  too 
much,  to  make  victory  too  easy,  to  make 
awards  too  large?  Those  are  the  questions 
that  we're  seeing. 

And  these  are  the  issues  that  have  to  be 
resolved? 

The  more  profound  question  is  not  the 
one  that  has  been  articulated,  it  is  this: 
Have  we  taken  a  structure  designed  to 
handle  a  small  kind  of  problem,  say  a  tele- 
phone line,  and  nm  a  huge  problem  down 
it?  For  example,  a  bolt  of  lightning?  Has  the 
system  been  designed  for  one  thing,  and 
then  given  something  else  to  carry?  Take 
the  Texaco  case,  for  example,  a  $13-bllllon 
case  being  decided  In  a  court  In  Texas.  Did 
we  ever  design  a  Jury  system  In  a  county  In 
Texas  with  the  Idea  that  they  would  decide 
whether  Texaco  would  be  given  to  some- 
body else?  I  submit  to  you  that  no  one  had 
that  In  mind.  Now,  did  the  system  carry  It? 
Did  the  telephone  line  carry  the  bolt  of 
lightning?  That's  another  question. 

There  is  a  public  perception  that  it  is  the 
legal  profession  and,  in  part,  advertising, 
that  is  encouraging  litigation.  How  do  you 
respond  to  that? 

Advertising  does  encourage  litigation,  be- 
cause advertising  informs  people  of  rules  of 
law  that  may  apply  to  them  and  Informs 
people  of  rights  they  might  have.  To  the 
extent  that  that's  what  advertising  does.  I 
applaud  It.  To  the  extent  however,  that  it's 
misleading  people  In  any  way,  or  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  making  lawyers  look  better 
than  they  are,  or  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  at- 
tracting people  to  them  because  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  lead  you  to  a  used  car 
salesman,  I  abhor  It. 

We  have  fought  In  the  Supreme  Court 
twice  and  every  way  we  could  against  ordi- 
nary advertising  by  lawyers,  because  we 
have  felt  that  it  was  not  dignified  or  suita- 
ble. We  think  the  proper  role  for  the  profes- 
sion is  to  help  people  understand  the  law, 
and  we  think  people  should  try  to  resolve 
their  disputes  with  litigation  as  a  last 
resort— not  a  first  resort.  That  has  been  the 
professonsLl  posture  all  along.  Under  Consti- 
tutional decisions,  however.  First  Amend- 
ment principles,  we  have  been  forced  to 
stand  back  and  advertising  of  the  sort  you 
reference  has  gone  forward.  I  think  that 
that  is  unfortunate. 
How  much  of  a  problem  Is  that? 
I  do  not  think  that  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
problem  that  the  public  Is  mad  about.  The 
public  Is  angry  about  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  and  more  exijensive,  time-consuming 
courses  of  litigation  and  that  they're  gener- 
ating inconveniences  for  us  in  the  Insurance 
field  and  franldy  as  Jurors  and  witnesses 
and  it  has  Just  made  life  a  little  more 
threatening.  I  would  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  stetes,  contrary  to 
public  impression,  are  not  peopled  by  law- 
yers and  they're  not  led  by  lawyers.  They're 
led  by  ordinary  people;  It's  been  decades 


since  lawyers  were  the  dominant  numbers  In 
state  legislatures.  Take  Idaho,  for  example. 
We  have  very  few  lawyers  in  the  legislature 
here. 

The  people  themselves  have  wanted  more 
victories.  There  was  a  time,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  we  couldn't  remember  anybody 
winning  a  medical  malpractice  case,  you 
couldn't  remember  anybody  succeeding  in  a 
suit  against  an  automobile  manufacturer. 
People  Just  didn't  win  cases  against  land- 
lords or  you  could  not  recover  if  you  fell  and 
hurt  yourself  In  a  store.  You  didn't  win 
those  cases  and  they  weren't  good  cases. 

But  people  decided  in  legislatures  and  in 
courts  and  in  Juries— and,  remember,  the 
juries  aren't  lawyers— that  there  should  be 
more  adequate  awards  and  more  frequent 
awards  and  so,  as  is  typical  when  we  get 
r«ally  furious  with  things,  it  turns  out  that 
we  demand  it  ourselves.  We  the  people  did 
that,  the  lawyers  didn't.  The  people  decided 
that  there  should  be  more  plaintiff  victo- 
ries, and  that's  part  of  the  tort  frustration, 
and  that's  what  has  led  to  the  Insurance 
problem. 

I  think  that  the  people  ought  to  realize 
that  the  Insurance  companies  really  stayed 
out  of  that,  because  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned It  was  kind  of  like  a  fella  who's  got 
an  orange  grove  outside  of  town  and  he 
looks  In  and  says.  "Hey,  everybody's  going 
crazy  over  orange  juice."  He  doesn't  run  In 
and  say  "stop:"  he  stands  back  and  sells  or- 
anges, well,  as  this  liability  crisis  hit  Amer- 
ica—and it's  really  happened  in  the  last 
twenty  years— the  insurance  companies  just 
wrote  more  and  more  policies  and  collected 
bigger  premiums.  Now  they  wring  their 
hands  and  point  to  lawyers.  Well,  that's 
hypocritical.  The  lawyers  didn't  do  this,  this 
is  democracy  in  action. 

The  insurance  companies  and  the  defense 
attorneys— and  look,  I'm  one  of  them— and 
the  public  decided  that  they  wanted  plain- 
tiffs to  win  more,  and  that's  what  happened 
in  the  jury  room  and  in  the  legislatures,  and 
that  wasn't  lawyers. 

Getting  back  to  the  Constitution,  There  Is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  a  number  of 
people  who  want  to  convene  smother  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  who  see  the  need  for 
major  kinds  of  changes  in  the  Constitution. 
Do  you  see  that  as  being  necessary  or  desir- 
able? And  do  you  see  it  actually  happening? 

I  don't  think  that  Americans  will  convene 
a  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  near 
future  because  there  is  so  much  concern 
over  a  runaway  convention.  It  would  be  like 
a  runaway  grand  Jury  kind  of  a  thing  where, 
once  they're  convened,  there  would  be  great 
concern  about  what  could  be  done  to  con- 
tain them. 

You  want  to  remember  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  In  Philadelphia  that's  exactly 
what  happened.  We  had  a  Constitution,  but 
when  they  got  together  in  Philadelphia— 
once  they  were  organized  as  a  Constitution- 
al Convention— they  redid  a  whole,  brand- 
new  Constitution.  That  was  not  their  job, 
but  It  happened  and  lots  of  people  are  very 
worried  that  If  you  convened  one  It  would 
happen  again. 

I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  view  the 
Constitution— and  Indeed,  I  would  be  one  of 
them— as  best  addressed  on  an  item-by-ltem 
basis.  If  at  all,  as  you  see  a  need  for  revision. 
We've  done  that  with  a  number  of  Amend- 
ments and  I  believe  that  it  has  worked  well. 

In  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  visible  appearance  Is  that  we  have  a  less 
activist  court  than  what  has  been  true  for 
the  past  thirty  years  or  so. 

Since  the  Warren  Court? 


Yes!  Do  you  agree  with  that,  and  do  you 
think  this  trend  will  continue? 

I  don't  agree  that  we  have  a  less  activist 
or  progressive  court  today  than  the  Warren 
C^urt.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  been  interested 
in  thU  all  of  his  life,  I  believe  tliat  the 
courts  tiave  always  appeared  progressive 
and  activist  when  there  has  been  a  serious 
backlog  twm  of  Inactivity  In  the  legislative 
process. 

As  we  came  out  of  World  War  II  and  we 
came  through  what  had  been  a  depression- 
ridden  period  before  that  the  courts  found 
this  country  looking  at  serious  problems 
with  civil  rights,  particularly  for  blacks,  and 
the  legislatures  were  unable  to  deal  with  it. 
The  courts  responded  and  filled  a  void. 
Today  the  legislature  is  dealing  with  It.  Con- 
gress has  passed  all  varieties  of  acts  to  deal 
with  social  problems.  So  have  state  legisla- 
tures. 

When  the  legislature  is  responsive  and 
active— I'm  not  saying  "liberal,"  and  I  don't 
mean  by  that  to  suggest  anything  radical. 
I'm  Just  saying  that  when  they're  dealing 
with  problems  and  answering  questions— the 
courts  will  then  appear  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive and  Inert.  When  the  legislature  is 
unable  to  cope,  as  when  black  people  were 
riding  on  the  back  of  the  bus,  and  a  black 
student  couldn't  go  to  college  at  the  state 
university  In  Mississippi,  then  the  courts 
step  in. 

I  don't  personally  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  as  you  see  It  today  should  be  de- 
scribed as  "inactive."  I  tlilnk  that  Berger 
was  an  activist  Chief  Justice  In  many  areas, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  that 
they  weren't  called  upon  to  break  the  new 
ground  that  the  Warren  Court  was  caUed 
upon  to  break.  I  can't  believe  that  any 
American  today  who  Is  critical  of  the 
Warren  Court— and  many  people  are— would 
for  one  minute  challenge  the  correctness  of 
the  decisions  concerning  America  rising  up 
to  the  Issue  of  racial  prejudice. 

Now  that  you  have  achieved  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  ABA,  have  had  a  platform  for 
doing  some  of  the  things  that  you  wanted  to 
do  at  a  relatively  young  age,  where  do  you 
go  from  here? 

I'm  going  to  go  through  the  rest  of  this 
year  as  ABA  President,  and  I'm  going  to 
raise  hell  with  Illiteracy  in  America,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  to  esUbllsh  a  program  that 
brings  quality  law  to  every  community  in 
this  country  as  best  we  can  do  it.  We  need  to 
better  write  laws  so  that  people  can  under- 
stand them  and  that  they  work.  Lawyers 
need  to  rise  up  In  the  public  service  of  the 
law  and  the  community  as  well  as  for  their 
clients.  In  programs  that  the  ABA  is  going 
to  forward.  I'm  going  to  be  a  voice  trying  to 
work  minorities  into  the  main  fabric  of 
American  life— including  the  legal  profes- 
sion—because I  believe  that  If  we  don't  do 
that  America  will  fail.  I  think  we  must  do  it 
because  it's  Just. 

Is  there  a  fonmi  for  addressing  those 
issues?  Is  there  an  international  law  associa- 
tion, and  does  It  have  a  fonmi? 

The  answer  is  yes.  but  the  forum  is  the 
American  Bar  Association.  There  is  an  Inter- 
national Bar— I'm  Involved  in  it  and  I  was  a 
chairman  of  a  meeting  in  New  York  City 
last  September  of  that  group— but  the  real 
fonmi  is  the  ABA.  That's  where  the  action 
is.  People  have  to  understand  that  justice  in 
the  world  is  simply  yearning  for  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  We  are  the  role  model  ev- 
erywhere. 

I've  been  in  England  twice  this  year.  Tve 
been  In  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I'm  going  to  Prance,  Argentina,  and  ChUe 
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among  other  countries— and  we  are  the 
forum.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  you  go 
to  these  countries  and  you  say,  "I'm  here 
representtnc  the  legal  profession  in  Amer- 
ica," you  are  listened  to!  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  was  in 
Mr.  Oromylco's  office  for  two  hours.  These 
people  are  very  interested.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  same  way— the  Minis- 
try of  Justice  and  the  ranking  officials  were 
interested. 

Americans  have  no  idea  of  what  Influence 
they  have  throughout  the  world,  and  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  a  great  country  they 
have  because  of  the  justice  system  that 
people  admire  and  envy  here.  You  bet 
there's  a  forum! 

Do  you  think  that  our  views  are  represent- 
ative of  the  profession  as  a  whole?  Are  you 
in  the  forefront? 

Well,  they  knew  my  views  when  they 
elected  me  President.  They  did  it  unani- 
mously and  so  I  guess  that  I  can  conclude, 
at  the  risk  of  sounding  immodest,  that  I  do 
■pnk  for  the  American  lawyer.  I  think  I  do 
apeak  for  what  Justice  is  about  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  the  public 
has  the  impression,  somehow,  that  lawyers 
are  self-serving  or  over-reaching.  I've  tried 
to  change  the  image  of  the  profession  by 
earning  a  better  image  with  the  projects 
and  programs  that  I've  descrit>ed  to  you. 
You  don't  do  this  overnight,  but  I  think 
we've  got  a  start  and  I  think  we're  well  on 
the  way.  We've  reached  out  to  poverty  law- 
yers, judges,  law  teachers— people  who  have 
been  outside  this  profession  in  the  past— 
and  we've  brought  them  in  the  ABA  this 
year  in  a  program  of  waiving  any  charges  at 
all  for  those  who  can't  afford  them.  That's 
never  happened  before  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

It's  obvious  that  whatever  your  other  in- 
terests or  involvements,  the  legal  profession 
is  your  first  love.  Do  you  see  any  primary 
challenges  for  the  profession  in  the  future? 

The  most  important  challenge  is  the  same 
as  it  has  always  been.  That  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Independent  judiciary  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  legal  profession.  We  must 
not  change  the  law  into  a  business.  The 
legal  profession  has  to  be  an  independent 
part  of  each  state,  of  each  community.  The 
Bar  Association  is  critical  to  that  effort. 

Our  American  way  of  life,  as  we  know  it, 
simply  cannot  survive  without  that.* 


JIM  HAWKINS 


•  Mr.  SIMMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  far  more  than  I 
care  to  enumerate,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  meeting  a  fellow  student  at 
the  Unlvereity  of  Idaho  in  Moscow,  ID, 
by  the  name  of  Jim  Hawkins.  My 
friendship  with  Jim,  a  native  of  Coeur 
d'Alene,  ID,  has  endured  and  grown 
over  the  years. 

Now  Jim.  after  a  very  successful  pri- 
vate business  career,  has  become  direc- 
tor of  Idaho's  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Jim  Hawldns'  new  leadership  role  is 
good  news  for  the  people  of  Idaho.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Boise  magazine 
outlines  clearly  why  this  is  so. 

Jim  Hawldns  has  charted  an  ambi- 
tious coiuve  for  economic  recovery  in 
Idaho  and  the  Boise  magazine  de- 
scribes Jim's  steady  hand  on  the  helm. 


I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Idaho  Citizens  and 
ask  that  the  entire  Boise  magazine  ar- 
ticle be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
For  Idaho,  "There  Is  No  Finish  Like" 
(By  Louise  M.  Schneider) 

The  framed  poster  that  hangs  behind  the 
desk  of  Idaho's  new  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  James  V.  Hawlilns, 
clearly  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
administration  under  Governor  Cecil 
Andrus.  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
its  new  leader,  as  far  as  commitment  toward 
Idaho's  economic  growth  and  development 
are  concerned.  "There  Is  No  Finish  Line." 

Not  since  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  July  1,  1985,  by  the  48th 
Idaho  Legislature  has  there  been  such  a 
synergy  between  business,  government  and 
individuals  in  the  State  of  Idaho  dedicated 
to  the  goal  of  promoting  a  healthy  economy 
for  the  state. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  new  energy 
and  attitude?  Primarily,  of  course,  the  new 
Governor,  Cecil  Andrus,  who  has  long  been 
a  proponent  of  economic  development  and 
education  in  Idaho:  and,  secondly.  Governor 
Andrus'  choice  to  head  the  Department  of 
Commerce— life-time  Idaho  resident  James 
V.  Hawkins.  This  appointment  by  governor 
Andrus,  in  fact,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  in  his  entire  administration— 
and  a  decisive  step  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Jim  Hawkins,  a  Coeur  d'AIene  native, 
comes  from  a  family  with  a  strong  sense  and 
history  of  public  service.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  he  also  comes  with  ex- 
ceptional credentials  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  private  enterprise  with  a  strong 
background  in  banking  and  marketing. 

For  virtually  the  first  time  since  its  Incep- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce  is  at- 
tracting attention  and  generating  excite- 
ment in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

Many  citizens  are  now  being  exposed  for 
the  first  time  to  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Department  and  the  challenging  task  with 
which  it  is  faced.  The  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment are  several: 

Expand  and  enhance  existing  Idaho  indus- 
tries. 

Promote  Idaho  investments. 

Develop  markets  for  Idaho  products, 
goods  and  services. 

Attract  new  business  and  industry  to 
Idaho, 

Promote  Idaho's  travel  industry. 

Provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  Idaho's  local  governments,  and 

Promote  international  trade. 

The  economic  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Idaho  Travel  Council  are  two  private  citizen 
groups  that  help  provide  policy  direction  to 
the  Department.  The  four  major  divisions 
of  the  Department  itself  are  Economic  De- 
velopment, Community  Development,  Tour- 
ism Promotion,  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. The  key  personnel  appointed  by  Haw- 
kins to  head  those  divisions  are  Terry 
Bowman,  Wayne  Forrey,  Carl  Wilgus,  and 
Rick  Tremblay,  respectively. 

Included  among  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  are  such  areas  as:  the  Business 
and  Industrial  Assistance  Program,  which  is 
designed  to  create  a  positive  image  of 
Idaho's  business  climate  and  to  assist  busi- 
nesses with  their  expansion  and  relocation 
plans:  the  Development  Finance  program, 
through  which  financial  loan  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  Idaho's  healthy  expand- 
ing businesses  as  well  as  working  with  bank- 
ing,  investment  banking,   and  community 


and  venture  capital  firms  to  increase  avail- 
able capital:  the  Trade  Promotion  program, 
which  focuses  on  developing  an  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  international  trade, 
marketing  opportunities,  and  the  mechanics 
of  trade  opportunities  for  businesses  to  de- 
velop markets  for  Idaho  products;  the  Pro- 
curement Outreach  Program,  which  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  Idaho  business- 
es wanting  to  begin  selling  their  goods  or 
services  to  the  $180  billion  federal  procure- 
ment market,  and  the  Conmiunity  Develop- 
ment Program,  which  offers  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  promote  better  com- 
munities. 

The  Department  has  also  been  given  legis- 
lative responsibility  for  promoting  travel  to 
and  throughout  Idaho.  In  Idaho,  as  well  as 
nationwide,  travel  has  been  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  industries.  In  Idaho  it  has 
grown  to  become  the  state's  third-largest  in- 
dustry, generating  over  $1.3  billion  in 
income  for  Idaho  citizens.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  four  million  visitors  to  Idaho  pro- 
vide an  additional  $39  million  in  state  tax 
receipts  and  $4  million  in  federal  tax  re- 
ceipts. The  travel  industry  in  Idaho  provides 
employment  for  25,000  people,  and  gener- 
ates $179  million  in  payrolls. 

The  Idaho  Film  Bureau  is  yet  another 
vital  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Bureau  supports  and  assists  with  on-lo- 
cation  scouting  as  well  as  finding  logistical 
support  and  serving  as  a  liaison  between 
movie  companies  and  government  offices. 
Productions  filmed  in  Idaho  have  Included 
Pale  Rider.  Bronco  Billy,  Breakheart  Pass, 
Northwest  Passage,  and  Bus  Stop. 

What  is  the  message  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  carrying  to  other  people 
and  businesses  to  attract  them  to  Idaho? 
The  message  is  as  rich  smd  varied  as  the 
Gem  State  itself. 

The  geography  of  Idaho  goes  from  an  ele- 
vation of  738  feet  to  mountain  tops  of  12,662 
feet.  Idaho  is  uncrowded  with  83,557  square 
miles  having  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  twelve  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
entire  population  of  the  state  is  just  over 
one  million.  Idaho  has  788  square  miles  of 
inland  water  with  over  2,000  lakes.  It  has 
the  deepest  canyon  in  North  America,  Hell's 
Canyon,  as  well  as  42  peaks  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  in  elevation. 

As  far  as  recreational  activities,  Idaho 
offers  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  rock  hound- 
ing, hiking,  white-water  rafting,  skiing,  ice 
skating,  snowmobiling  and  much  more. 
Within  a  day's  drive  of  most  of  the  state's 
population  are  the  Grand  Tetons,  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area,  Yellow- 
st<  ne  National  Park,  Craters  of  the  Moon 
National  Monument,  Jackson  Hole,  and  the 
Idaho  Primitive  Area.  And  then,  of  course, 
Idaho  also  has  world-famous  Sun  VaUey! 

The  cost  of  living  in  Idaho  is  well  below 
the  national  average,  with  housing  costs  10 
percent  t)elow,  utilities  34  percent  below, 
and  transportation  costs  5  percent  below  na- 
tional averages. 

Even  though  Idaho  is  a  resource-based 
economy  and  mining,  timber,  and  agricul- 
ture are  its  mainstays,  tourism,  technology, 
and  manufacturing  are  contributing  more 
and  more  significantly  to  the  region's 
growth. 

Education  is  important  in  Idaho,  too.  Only 
1.5  percent  of  the  area's  population  over  25 
years  of  age  has  less  than  five  years  of 
schooling  and  this  number  is  declining 
steadily.  Idaho  students  score  above  the  na- 
tional norm  on  college  entrance  exams  year 
after  year.  There  are  four  four-year  and  two 
community  colleges  in  the  state. 
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Idaho  ranks  among  the  top  five  states,  ac- 
cording to  State  Policy  Reports,  in  quality 
of  property  tax  administration.  Idaho  also 
has  some  of  the  lowest  state  and  local  taxes, 
and  has  accumulated  the  lowest  state  and 
local  debt  per  capiU  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  strength  in 
Idaho,  though,  is  the  people.  What  Idaho 
lacks  in  numbers  is  more  than  made  up  for 
in  quality!  Idahoans  are  open,  friendly,  well- 
educated,  and  hard-working.  Inc.  Magazine, 
in  its  fifth  annual  report  on  the  sUtes, 
ranks  Idaho  seventh  nationally  in  the  pro- 
ductivity and  sophistication  (percent  of 
people  over  twenty-five  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school)  of  our  work  force. 

As  Jim  Hawkins  points  out.  the  quality  of 
life,  work  ethic,  religious  base,  diverse 
ethnic  population,  strong  family  unit,  low 
utility  costs,  diverse  geography,  quality  edu- 
cation, natural  resource  base,  Idaho  Nuclear 
Eiigineerlng  Lat>oratory,  and  technology 
transfer  potential  in  Idaho  all  make  for  a 
compelling  story  to  attract  new  businesses 
and  people. 

Hawkins  believes  that  the  commitment  of 
support  from  the  citizens  of  Idaho  can  help 
the  Department  return  Idaho  to  economic 
vitality.  This  commitment  must  be  an  ongo- 
ing process,  he  says.  "Let  the  word  go  out 
that  Idaho  is  open  for  business.  Governor 
Cecil  Andrus  has  pledged  to  create  a  true 
partnership  between  business  and  govern- 
ment." 

"We  have  much  to  offer  industry,"  Haw- 
ldns concludes,  "Including  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  world  to  live,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  make  it  one  of  the  best  places  for  a 
business  to  grow!"* 
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SENATOR  EVANS  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  budget  process  began  this  year,  I 
was  imhappy.  The  President's  propos- 
al would  have  decemated  the  West; 
the  first  committee  plan  wasn't  much 
better.  Each  placed  a  heavy  burden  on 
my  State  in  particular  and  my  region 
in  general.  They  asked  for  an  unequal 
sacrifice  from  the  West. 

I  discussed  my  concerns  with  the 
chairman  and  he  responded.  The  basic 
Chiles  proposal  we  now  have  before  us 
represents  a  good  deal  in  terms  of  oiu" 
specific  concerns  and  a  good  deal  in 
terms  of  our  national  concerns.  By  cre- 
ating a  realistic  deficit  reduction  plan, 
it  will  help  resolve  the  major  economic 
problem  we  confront  as  a  people.  By 
doing  so  in  a  balanced  way,  it  has 
treated  the  West  in  the  same  way  that 
every  other  region  is  treated. 

In  my  view,  the  agreement  that  I 
reached  with  the  chairman  does  two 
things.  First,  it  cuts  in  more  than  half 
the  savings  that  are  to  be  achieved 
from  programs  of  particular  interest 
to  the  West.  Second,  it  eliminates  any 
directions  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees which  would  encourage  them  to 
achieve  those  saving  through  reforms 
of  PMA's  or  timber  receipts  or  the 
like. 

My  goal  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
West  was  not  asked  to  sacrifice  more 
than  any  other  region  of  the  coimtry. 
That  goal  was  achieved. 


Do    I    want    more— sure.    Is 
amendment  attractive— certainly. 

But  the  plain  truth  is  that  this 
amendment,  like  the  others  which 
have  been  offered,  is  not  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  address  the  dual  problems  of 
the  deficit  and  the  West.  The  Chiles 
proposal  is.  That  is  why  I  helped 
shape  it;  that  is  why  I  will  support  it. 

In  terms  of  specifics,  with  the  PBlA's 
we  can  maintain  a  repayment  system 
that  ensures  a  strong  and  competitive 
regional  economy.  Indirectly,  this  will 
benefit  the  entire  Nation.  For  in- 
stance, heavy  industry  in  the  form  of 
aluminum  manufacturing  plants  and 
irrigated  agriculture  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  utilization  of  this  critical 
infrastructure  without  detrimentally 
being  impacted. 

In  the  area  of  shared  timber  re- 
ceipts, communities  that  rely  on  this 
revenue  source,  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  commimities  without  suffer- 
ing the  severe  economic  and  social 
hardship  that  would  result.  Communi- 
ties like  Skamania  County,  in  my  own 
State  retains  the  option  to  develop 
and  build  toward  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic future. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  add- 
back  dollars  for  Western  concerns 
within  the  Energy  Committee.  But  the 
offset  he  suggests  we  use  to  fund  this 
desirable  goal  are  neither  reliable  or 
real.  The  proposal  is  analogous  to 
asset  sales  which  in  essence  sells  our 
economic  future.  This  offset  will  give 
away  other  valuable  U.S.  assets  at  face 
market  value  as  well  as  add  to  our  def- 
icit. Further,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er this  is  legally  valid. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Chiles 
plan.  I  believe  the  Energy  Committee 
has  the  flexibility  it  needs— and  the 
resources  it  requires— to  address  our 
continuing  Western  concerns.  In  fact. 
I  am  confident  that  my  colleague,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  State,  who  serves  on 
the  committee  will  seek  to  prioritize 
these  programs  that  will  provide  the 
most  benefits  to  the  West.  With  juris- 
diction over  127  separate  appropria- 
tion accounts,  over  70  separate  pro- 
grams. 4  departments  and  at  least  12 
separate  agencies,  a  wide  variety  of  al- 
ternatives and  options  are  available  to 
this  committee. 

In  the  end.  we  cannot  guarantee 
that  we  will  escape  all  the  burdens  of 
deficit  reduction.  However,  I  can  guar- 
antee that  if  we  do  carry  a  burden 
under  the  parameters  offered  in  this 
revised  budget,  it  will  not  be  more 
than  anyone  else.  Further,  that 
burden  will  not  hit  us  to  a  major 
degree  in  any  critical  areas.  This 
amendment  is  attractive,  but  it  is  not 
real.  That  is  why  I  vote  for  this 
amendment.* 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  TRA 
SECTION  806 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  section 
806  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
quires most  partnerships,  personal 
service  corporations  and  subchapter  S 
corporations  to  conform  their  taxable 
years  to  those  of  their  owners,  forcing 
many  of  these  entities  to  switch  from 
a  fiscal  to  calendar  year. 

This  requirement,  which  was  added 
in  the  final  hours  of  Senate  consider- 
ation on  the  tax  bill  without  hearings 
or  debate,  would  place  great  burdens 
on  the  tax  self-assessment  system, 
small  businesses,  the  accounting  pro- 
fession, and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Specifically,  the  tax  year  conformity 
requirement  will  increase  small  busi- 
nesses' accounting  and  legal  fees. 
Small  business  owners  will  be  required 
to  incur  the  cost  of  closing  their  books 
twice  and  filing  two  sets  of  tax  re- 
turns—Federal and  State— for  each  of 
the  two  periods  ending  in  calendar 
year  1987.  They  will  also  have  to 
amend  contracts,  compensation  ar- 
rangements, and  retirement  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

The  tax  year  conformity  require- 
ment also  will  cause  significant  sched- 
uling problems  for  accoimtants.  creat- 
ing additional  burdens  for  CPA  firms 
during  the  January  through  April  tax 
season.  Under  this  <5onformity  require- 
ment much  of  the  work  performed 
during  the  course  of  an  entire  year  by 
CPA's— the  audits,  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements,  the  tax  planning 
and  the  preparation  of  tax  returns- 
would  be  bunched  into  the  same 
period  of  time  when  accountants  are 
extremely  busy  preparing  individual 
tax  returns.  This  will  have  a  particu- 
larly significant  impact  in  relatively 
small  firms  in  States  like  Montana, 
which  depend  on  tax  preparation  for  a 
large  part  of  their  business. 

Another  problem  with  the  tax  con- 
formity requirement  is  that  it  fails  to 
reflect  the  important  business  consid- 
erations that  may  be  involved  in  se- 
lecting a  fiscal  year.  Most  entities 
select  a  fiscal  year  ending  at  a  slow 
time  in  their  business  cycle,  to  facili- 
tate the  closing  of  the  books  and 
taking  of  inventory.  For  example,  a 
grain  elevator  owner  would  want  his 
tax  year  to  end  during  the  summer  to 
permit  the  closing  of  the  books  and 
the  taking  of  inventory  before  harvest, 
not  on  December  31  when  the  elevator 
is  full  of  grain.  A  retailer  would  want 
his  tax  year  to  end  after  the  December 
holidays  and  before  spring  merchan- 
dise came  out.  not  on  December  31  in 
the  middle  of  the  holiday  shopping 
and  sales  and  return  cycle.  A  ski  resort 
owner  would  want  his  tax  year  to  end 
in  May  or  June  when  there  is  not 
snow,  not  on  December  31  when  the 
slopes  are  filled  with  skiers  and  busi- 
ness is  at  its  peak.  The  tax  year  can- 
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formity  rule  will  disrupt  many  other 
small  businesses  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  an  argument  can  be 
made  tbat  section  806  should  be  flat- 
out  repealed.  That,  however,  would 
result  in  a  $1.7  billion  revenue  loss 
over  5  years.  Recognizing  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  been  working  with  Mon- 
tana accountants  and  with  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  American  Institu- 
tion of  Certified  Public  Accountants  to 
develop  a  revenue-neutral  modifica- 
tion of  section  806. 

The  proposed  modification,  in  es- 
sence, would  permit  partnerships,  per- 
sonal service  corporations,  and  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  to  retain  non- 
calendar  years,  so  long  as  they  make 
enhanced  estimated  tax  payments  to 
offset  any  tax  deferral  that  results 
from  the  mismatch  between  the  enti- 
tles' and  owners'  tax  years.  By  doing 
so,  the  proposed  modification  would 
permit  taxpayers  to  retain  a  tax  year 
that  suits  their  business  needs,  while 
eliminating  any  resulting  tax  deferral. 
As  a  result.  I  expect  that  many  such 
entitites  would  retain  noncalendar 
years,  avoiding  the  increased  January- 
April  woiUoad  crush  that  section  806 
would  create. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  modifi- 
cation has  the  full  support  of  the 
AICPA.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  that  organization  for  their 
leadership  in  this  matter.  Together, 
we  have  been  working  to  achieve  a  so- 
lution that  is  both  responsible  and  ef- 
fective. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  can  be  fur- 
ther refined  in  the  coming  weeks.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  help  enact  it  into  law. 

I  ask  that  a  description  of  the  pro- 
posed modification  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  description  follows: 

DKBCRIFTIOIf 
A.  AN  ELECTIVE  FROVISIOM 

The  proposal  is  an  optional  one.  An  entity 
may  choose  whether  it  wants  to  retain  its 
fiscal  year  or  switch  to  the  calendar  year 
under  the  TRA  '86  rules.  The  election  would 
be  made  by  the  entity  and  not  by  the  indi- 
vidual owners. 

a  PAanmsHiPS  and  s  corpobations 

The  owners  of  these  entities  who  elect  to 
remain  on  a  fiscal  year  would  make  en- 
hanced estimated  tax  payments.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  increasing  each  of  the 
two  safe-harbors  ( 100  percent  of  prior  year's 
tax  or  90  percent  of  current  year's  tax)  by  a 
percentage  of  the  prior  year's  deferred 
income.  It  is  proposed  that  this  will  be  35 
percent  for  1987  and  28  percent  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  with  a  phase-in  over  four 
years.  Where  the  partnership  or  S  Corpora- 
tion in  itself  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 
S  Corporation  or  PSC,  the  partnership  or  S 
Corporation  will  be  required  to  conform  its 
year. 

C.  PKHSORAL  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS  (PSC) 

The  income  deferral  in  these  entities  is 
often  achieved  through  the  deferral  of  pay- 
ments to  owners  into  the  months  after  De- 
cember 31.  The  remedy  under  the  new  pro- 


posal is  to  postpone  the  deduction  at  the 
corporate  level  if  ratable  payments  to 
owners  have  not  been  made  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  Ratable  payments  can  be  based  upon 
experience  from  the  prior  corporate  year  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  predicting 
income  or  payments  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  year.  Where  the  PSC  itself  is  an 
owner  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership,  S  Cor- 
poration or  PSC.  the  PSC  will  be  required  to 
conform  its  year. 

D.  IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  TRA  '86  con- 
formity requirements  is  to  eliminate  the  tax 
deferral  and  to  collect  the  taxes  closer  to 
the  time  the  Income  is  earned.  The  proposal 
reduces  the  deferral  significantly  and  re- 
quires tax  dollars  to  be  paid  earlier.  Howev- 
er, the  total  taxes  paid  will  be  no  greater 
than  would  have  been  paid  under  prior  law 
or  with  the  TRA  '86  switch  to  the  calendar 
year. 

There  is  a  four-year  phase-in  of  the  en- 
hanced estimated  tax  payments  which  cor- 
respond to  the  four-year  income  spread  in 
TRA '86. 

Those  entities  which  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  or  to  adopt  a  natural  business 
year  under  TRA  '86  can  still  do  so  without 
being  subjected  to  the  above  requirements. 

Any  entity  which  comes  under  this  pro- 
posal and  which  elects  or  changes  a  fiscal 
year  must  select  a  year  ending  no  earlier 
than  September  30.« 


GEORGE  SCHARRINGHAUSEN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  with 
growing  concerns  of  both  quality  of 
and  access  to  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  in  doing  all 
that  we  can  to  preserve  the  relation- 
ships between  health  care  provider 
and  patient. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  Journal 
featured  a  profile  of  George  Schar- 
ringhausen,  a  pharmacist  in  Park 
Ridge,  IL.  George  has  worked  for 
almost  60  years  to  cultivate  and  main- 
tain a  quality  relationship  with  the  pa- 
tients and  doctors  in  his  community.  I 
commend  him  for  his  efforts  and  fine 
service.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

George  Scharringhausen 

since  1938,  he  has  made  rapport  with  the 

community  his  business 

For  the  400th  time,  this  month,  Greorge 
Scharringhausen  is  sending  out  his  monthly 
communication  to  colleagues.  "We  started 
Secundum  Artem,  our  bulletin,  33  years  ago 
with  a  mailing  list  of  15.  Now  it  goes  to  over 
200  deans  of  schools,  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, and  friends  in  health  fields.  It's  Schar- 
ringhausen Pharmacy's  way  of  maintaining 
a  relationship  with  doctors  in  the  communi- 
ty," says  Scharringhausen. 

Each  month.  Secundum  Artem  reminds 
doctors,  dentists,  and  their  patients  of 
Scharringhausen  Pharmacy's  after-hours 
phone  numbers,  emergency  services,  and 
emphasis  on  lieeping  up  with  new  products 
and  new  trends  in  the  pharmacy  business. 
The  bulletin  announces  price  changes  and 
discusses  timely  health  questions. 

And  the  monthly  communication  also  is  a 
reminder  that  since  the  1920s,  when  he 
joined  his  father  as  a  pharmacist  in  the 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  store,  George  Schar- 


ringhausen has  made  rapport  with  the  com- 
munity his  business.  "A  pharmacist  has  to 
like  people,  I  smile  with  my  customers," 
Scharringhausen  says,  adding.  "Smile  and 
call  them  by  name,  and  you  really  have 
something." 

STARTING  OUT 

In  the  1920s,  the  pharmacy  business  was 
much  more  people-oriented,  says  Schar- 
ringhausen. He  remembers  answering  a 
young  doctor's  late  night  call  for  a  materni- 
ty kit,  "You  know,  one  of  those  kits  manu- 
facturers made  for  delivering  babies  at 
home,"  and  not  finishing  work  that  night 
until  after  he  had  helped  deliver  the  baby. 

Scharringhausen  started  out  helping 
people  in  the  Chicago  pharmacy  where  his 
father  worked.  "It  was  a  comer  drugstore — a 
good  place  for  business,  right  on  the  east- 
west,  north-south  transfer  comer  for  street- 
cars," says  Scharringhausen.  His  father 
moved  and  opened  the  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 
store  Easter  Sunday.  1924  in  order  to  work 
in  a  closer  community  environment. 

Scharringhausen  Pharmacy  is  now  more 
than  60  years  old  and  George  Scharrlnghau- 
sen's  own  son.  William,  a  member  of 
NARD's  Executive  Conunittee,  manages  the 
store  with  him.  Together,  they  continue  to 
provide  24-hour  service  to  their  customers. 
Whoever  is  closer  to  the  pharmacy  answers 
the  beeper.  "Last  night,  Sunday,  I  was  20 
miles  away  and  came  in  for  an  emergency 
call,"  says  81-year-old  Scharringhausen. 

The  people  and  retail  aspect  of  pharmacy 
always  has  appealed  to  Scharringhausen. 
After  graduating  from  the  Illinois  College 
of  Pharmacy  in  1928,  he  took  night  classes 
at  Nothwestem  University.  "I  used  to  eat  up 
the  advertising  courses."  he  says. 

Scharringhausen  Pharmacy's  personalized 
ads  reflect  his  interest.  Scharringhausen 
and  his  son  write  the  copy  for  all  the  pro- 
motions, designed  to  address  the  conununity 
they  serve.  For  Instance,  says  Scharringhau- 
sen, "recently  we  had  a  problem  with  flood- 
ing in  this  area,  and  Scharringhausen  Phar- 
macy ran  ads  thanking  people  who  helped. 
Regularly,  we  thank  the  fire  department, 
the  police  department,  and  others  who  serve 
Park  Ridge." 

REMINDERS  FROM  THE  PAST 

The  biggest  problem  facing  his  independ- 
ent business  and  the  services  he  offers  cus- 
tomers, says  Scharringhausen,  Is  discrimina- 
tory pricing  by  manufacturers.  Today  it's 
more  difficult  to  communicate  with  the 
pharmaceutical  companies.  At  one  time,  the 
people  who  made  the  policies  had  a  back- 
ground in  pharmacy.  "Now,  many  of  them 
don't  even  know  what  goes  on  in  back  of  our 
counter,"  he  continues. 

Scharringhausen  has  served  on  the  Le- 
derle  and  Smith,  Kline  Si  French  pharmacy 
consulting  boards  and  still  sees  these  boards 
as  an  avenue  for  impressing  on  manufactur- 
ers their  responsibility  to  pharmacists. 
"What  the  drug  firms  need  to  understand  is 
something  my  father  once  told  me:  When 
you  take  a  drink  of  water  from  the  cup,  re- 
member who  dug  the  well,"  says  Schar- 
ringhausen. "Independent  pharmacists  have 
promoted  the  merchandise  manufacturers 
sell,  not  hospitals." 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NOW 

Scharrlngtiausen  has  no  trouble  remem- 
bering whom  he  serves.  "Get  involved  in 
community  affairs,"  he  tells  young  pharma- 
cists. "There  are  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
for  meeting  the  people  who  will  be  your  cus- 
tomers and  colleagues.  Try  the  Boy  Scouts, 
YMCA,  local  churches,  the  4-H." 


His  community  service  has  paid  him  back 
by  giving  Scharringhausen  his  most  satisfy- 
ing experiences  as  a  health  professional.  He 
Joined  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  in  1929  and 
for  the  past  20  years,  until  last  year,  was 
chairman  of  the  Kiwanis  Club's  Spastic  Pa- 
ralysis Research  FV)undation.  He  worlds  as  li- 
aison between  clubs  and  reseachers,  letting 
each  one  know  what's  going  on.  "I've  spent 
a  great  many  hours,"  he  says,  "and  being 
able  to  help  people  has  been  the  best  part  of 
my  career. "• 


125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
AGNES  HOSPITAL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  May  20,  St.  Agnes  Hospi- 
tal in  Baltimore  will  hold  a  special  re- 
dedication  ceremony  to  mark  a  very 
historic  occasion.  The  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  125 
years  ago  founded  this  distinguished 
institution  which  through  its  steadfast 
commitment  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity has  given  so  much  to  Balti- 
more's proud  tradition  of  medical  ex- 
cellence. Throughout  its  history  St. 
Agnes  Hospital  has  truly  taken  a  com- 
passionate, personal  approach  in 
caring  for  all  patients,  whether  yoimg 
or  old. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  traces  its  begin- 
ning to  1862  when,  due  to  Charles  M. 
Dougherty's  benevolence,  the  Sisters 
acquired  a  house  at  Lanvale  Street 
and  Greenmount  Avenue  in  the  center 
of  Baltimore.  At  Mr.  Dougherty's  re- 
quest the  sisters  perpetuated  the  name 
of  his  wife,  Agnes  Kelly  Dougherty,  in 
naming  their  new  institution.  Prom 
the  beginning  St.  Agnes  Hospital  has 
followed  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
founding  belief:  "You  are  a  unique 
creature  of  God  and  you  should  be  so 
treated  and  cared  for." 

In  1876  the  hospital  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  Caton  and  WUkens 
Avenues,  a  rolling  30-acre  site  in 
southwest  Baltimore  donated  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Caton  Stafford,  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton.  At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Archibishop  of  Baltimore,  St. 
Agnes  became  a  sanitarium  22  years 
later  and  in  1906  was  reorganized  as  a 
general  hospital. 

This  fine  medical  care  facility  con- 
tinues to  take  pride  in  having  estab- 
lished the  second  oldest  surgical  resi- 
dency in  the  United  States  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood. 
M.D.,  chief  of  staff  from  1906  to  1935. 

The  hospital  opened  its  seven-story 
facility  in  1961,  another  phase  in  a 
long-term  commitment  of  people  and 
resources  to  providing  accessible, 
loving  health  care  with  state-of-the- 
art  technology.  St.  Agnes  distin- 
guished itself  once  again  when  in  1972 
it  became  the  first  hospital  in  Mary- 
land to  introduce  a  comprehensive  and 
progressive  coronary  care  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  heart  attack  pa- 
tients using  a  wireless  monitoring 
system  similar  to  that  used  by  Ameri- 
can astronauts. 


Today,  St.  Agnes  Hospital,  a  large, 
full-service  teaching  hospital  with 
2.300  dedicated  staff  members,  offers  a 
patient-bed  capacity  of  458  and  the 
utmost  in  modem  technology  for 
treating  125,000  people  annually.  The 
new  programs  and  expansions  are  too 
numerous  to  list,  but  clearly  St.  Agnes 
has  continued  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  Baltimore's  citizens 
and  many  from  throughout  the  State. 
The  hospital  is  fortunate  to  be  part  of 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  National 
Health  System,  the  largest  not-for- 
profit  health  care  network  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Since  1981  St.  Agnes  has  established 
numerous  centers  and  specialized  pro- 
grams. Its  chest  pain  emergency 
center— the  first  in  the  Nation— is  suc- 
cessfully reducing  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  death  due  to  coronary  disease 
by  providing  community  members  ex- 
periencing chest  pain  with  rapid  coro- 
nary care  access.  A  remodeled  20-bed 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit  accommo- 
dates infants  admitted  into  that  area 
through  the  State  referral  system. 
The  section  of  audiology,  speech  and 
language  provides  comprehensive  eval- 
uation, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  hearing  and  speech  diffi- 
culties. The  adolescent  obstetrical 
service  responds  to  the  special  needs 
of  pregnant  adolescents.  The  hospi- 
tal's argon  laser  service  provides  effec- 
tive treatment  of  the  dreaded  blind- 
ness of  diabetic  retinopathy.  A  helipad 
was  utilized  for  the  first  time  in  1982 
when  the  Maryland  State  Police  Medi- 
vac  Helicopter  transported  a  critically 
ill  infant  to  St.  Agnes. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  was  and  remains 
active  in  researching  and  developing 
programs  to  improve  the  health  care 
of  its  patients  in  patient  teaching, 
emergency  physician  "service,  spiritual 
care,  and  comprehensive  coronary 
care. 

In  addition  to  working  for  improved 
treatment  facilities,  the  hospital  plays 
an  important  role  as  educator. 
Through  its  devoted  and  well-orga- 
nized teaching  faculty,  St.  Agnes  effec- 
tively fulfills  its  commitment  as  a  com- 
mimity  teaching  hospital  with  four 
active  residency  programs  in  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
and  pediatrics,  serving  90  house  staff 
physicians. 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Baltimore  health  care  commu- 
nity through  its  affiliation  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Surgery  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in 
Orthopedics.  As  a  cooperating  agency 
it  provides  the  clinical  education  for 
student  nurses  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Nursing  and  the 
Catonsville  Community  College  Clini- 
cal Nursing  Program. 

In  carrying  on  its  work  over  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  St.  Agnes  Hos- 
pital has  grown  tremendously  umder 


the  guidance  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
the  Daughters  of  Charity.  It  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive board  and  professional,  hard 
working  staff,  not  to  mention  the  St. 
Agnes  Foundation,  lay  advisory  board, 
the  auxiliary,  and  volunteers,  who  so 
generously  provide  support.  "The  part- 
nership of  medical  professionals  and 
community  members  working  together 
perpetuates  the  fine  tradition  of 
health  care  service  St.  Agnes  estab- 
lished so  long  ago.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  St.  Agnes  Hospital  are  testi- 
mony to  this  critical  partnership  and 
its  impact  on  addressing  modem  day 
social  and  medical  problems. 

As  the  hospital  celebrates  this  signif- 
icant milestone,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Daughters  of  Charity,  particularly 
Sister  Mary  Louise  Lyons,  D.C.,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  and  hos- 
pital administrator,  as  well  as  other  of- 
ficers, all  staff  members  and  voltm- 
teers.  St.  Agnes  Hospital  can  truly 
take  pride  in  its  anniversary  theme:  "A 
Tradition  of  Caring  for  125  Years"  as 
it  reflects  an  outstanding  record  of  pa- 
tient care  and  community  service  in 
fulfilling  its  founding  philosophy.* 


LAND  WITHDRAWAL  FOR 
VETERANS  MEDICAL  CENTER 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  of  critical  importance  to  all 
veterans  and  their  families  in  my 
State.  This  legislation  would  transfer 
ownership  of  an  important  5.081  acre 
parcel  of  land  in  Albuquerque  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  order  to 
help  alleviate  a  serious  parking  short- 
age at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  [VAMCl. 

The  parcel  of  land  in  question  was  at 
one  time  the  property  of  the  Albu- 
querque VAMC.  In  April  1974,  this 
land  was  transferred  at  no  cost  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  This  conveyance 
was  contingent  upon  its  use  as  a  high- 
way corridor.  However,  the  State  laid 
aside  plans  to  build  a  highway 
through  the  land.  As  a  result,  the 
VAMC  has  sought  to  reacquire  the 
parcel  given  the  State.  At  the  VA's 
prompting,  the  State  released  this 
land  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration [GSA]  at  no  cost.  The  VA  then 
requested  ownership  from  GSA.  Be- 
cause GSA  has  placed  a  value  of 
$540,000  on  the  land,  the  VAMC 
cannot  realistically  expect  to  acquire 
this  land. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  allow  for  the  expeditious  trans- 
fer of  the  land  from  GSA  to  the  VA. 
The  land  is  needed  in  the  very  near 
future  by  the  VA  to  accommodate  the 
parking  shortage  that  is  expected  with 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  for 
use  by  the  VAMC  and  the  Kirtland 
Air  Force  Base  Hospital.  Action  must 
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be  taken  now  to  provide  long-term 
P^rtrtny  for  the  use  of  veterans  and 
their  f amiUes. 

In  light  of  paricing  problems  that 
would  arise  without  the  completion  of 
such  a  transfer,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 


I  DMTn.  •  KM. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOUTIHC  BUSIHESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beycmd  9:30  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDBXATIOIt  OF  H.R.  3T 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30  a.m. 
tfMUorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  Jl.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  majority  leader  repeat  the 
number? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes,  Ma'am.  This  is  H.R. 
27.  It  is  Order  No.  115. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  a  time  agreement  on  that  measure 
and  it  provides  for  2  hours  overall,  in- 
cluding debate  on  the  amendment  or 
amendments,  whichever  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  case.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  roUcall  votes  early.  I  hope  that 
the  rollcall  votes  on  that  measure 
would  be  over  by  11  o'clock  but  I 
cannot  assure  that. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  if  he  tias  any  further  busi- 
ness to  transact? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness. We  do  hope  we  can  accommodate 
two  of  our  Senators  who  must  be  gone 
tomorrow,  that  we  can  have  that  last 
vote  on  or  before  11:30  a.m. 


Blr.  BTRD.  Tes.  I  thank  the  leader. 
I  also  would  express  the  hope.  Madam 
President,  that  the  Senate  could  take 
up  the  short-term  debt  limit  extension 
tomorrow  hopefully  without  any 
amendments  hereto.  The  measure  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side.  I  know  the 
distinguished  leader  on  the  other  side 
will  probably  be  talking  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Biay  I  say  that  if  there  are 
amendments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  expect  amendments  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle— not  that  I  have  any, 
but  there  are  Senators  on  this  side 
who  want  to  call  up  amendments.  I  as- 
sured them  that  the  Republican 
leader  and  I  were  attempting  to  get  an 
agreement  whereby  there  would  be  no 
amendments.  And  so  those  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  at  least  some  of  those  who 
had  indicated  to  me  they  had  amend- 
ments, stated  they  would  not  call  up 
an  amendment  if  that  were  the  case. 
So  it  might  help  the  Republican 
leader  in  his  discussions  at  the  White 
House  for  the  White  House  to  know 
that  if  there  is  an  amendment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  there  could 
very  well  be  amendments  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  both  leaders,  of 
course,  I  say  again  for  the  record,  that 
there  be  no  amendments  offered  to 
this  measure,  so  that  we  can  get  it 
passed  after  a  reasonably  short  time 
for  debate  and  get  on  with  other  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 

tHr.  EKDLE.  I  indicate  for  the  record 
that  we  think  there  may  be  not  more 
than  three  Senators  on  this  side  who 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  clear  this  for 
action.  We  hope  that  can  be  done  to- 
morrow morning,  so  that  we  can  do  it 
tomorrow  afternoon.  It  is  essential. 

The  President  wants  us  to  pass  a 
clean  bill.  I  have  indicated  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  intend  to  support  the 
President,  and  I  have  made  that  clear 
in  our  policy  luncheon  and  to  other 
Senators  since  that  time. 

I  certainly  understand  the  rights 
that  all  Senators  have,  and  I  know 
that  some  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
is  the  time  to  have  budget  reform  and 
to  do  some  other  things.  I  hope  that  in 
this  instance  we  might  forgo  that  and 
pass  a  clean  debt  ceiling.  That  would 
save  several  hours,  at  least,  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:26  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thxu^ay,  May  14.  1987,  at  9 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  13, 1987: 

DEPARTMEirT  OP  STATE 

James  H.  Michel,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
basssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala. 
Board  roR  Internationai.  Broadcasting 
Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1990,  vice  Arch  L.  Madsen,  term  expired. 

Department  op  Justice 
Michael  W.  Carey,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
David  A.  Faber,  resigned. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions  of  title   10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Moellering,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the   provisions  of  title   10,  United  States 

Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Dale  A.  Vesser,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sptonsibility,  designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Jimmy  D.  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Henry  C.  Beatty, 
chairman.  Chaplain  Services,  VA  Med- 
ical Center,  Grand  Island,  NE,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  pause  to  honor 
Tour  name.  Inspire  our  minds  with  an 
awareness  of  Tour  redemptive  pres- 
ence. So  enliven  our  minds  with  dis- 
cenmient  that  vital  issues  will  be  con- 
fronted with  insightfulness,  legislative 
pressures  managed  with  ethical  sensi- 
tivity, and  all  relationships  nurtured 
with  empathy. 

Dear  God,  impart  to  these  Members 
of  Congress  sensitive  judgment,  vision, 
and  perseverance  to  help  those  who 
suffer  wrong  and  disclose  through 
their  deliberations  compassion  for  the 
poor,  suffering,  and  friendless.  Cleanse 
public  life  of  every  evil  and  so  subdue 
in  our  Nation,  all  that  is  harmful  that 
we  may  respond  as  a  disciplined  people 
who  by  the  quality  of  oiu-  lives  give 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  an  operation- 
al base  in  America.  Amen. 


(H.  Con.  Res.  93)  "Concurrent  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
funds  in  the  thrift  savings  fund  when  re- 
strictions on  such  investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory  public 
debt  limit. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1987  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1157)  "An  act  to  provide  for 
an  acreage  diversion  program  applica- 
ble to  producers  of  the  crop  of  winter 
wheat  harvested  in  1987.  and  other- 
wise to  extend  assistance  to  farmers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  disasters 
in  1986." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  May  7,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
DoKENici,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mrs. 
Kassebaitm,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz,  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  HENRT  C. 
BEATTT 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  called  to  be 
parents,  students,  workers,  but  surely 
God  must  have  a  special  blessing  for 
those  who  are  called  to  be  chaplains. 

Chaplain  Henry  C.  Beatty,  one  of 
those  special  people,  has  a  long  distin- 
guisheci  record  of  service  and  faith. 
The  chaplain  is  a  former  professor  of 
languages  at  Northwestern  University 
in  Chicago,  has  served  Methodist  con- 
gregations in  Scottsbluff,  Gering,  Co- 
lumbus, Lincoln,  Central  City,  and 
Omaha,  all  in  Nebraska.  Chaplain 
Beatty  speaks  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, including  Hebrew.  After  start- 
ing his  career  as  a  college  professor  at 
Northwestern,  he  was  called  to  the 
Methodist  ministry  and  served  congre- 
gations across  Nebraska  for  33  years. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Chaplain  Beatty,  retired  after  46 
years  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  has 
been  the  chief  of  the  chaplain  service 
at  the  Grand  Island,  NE,  Veterans' 
Medical  Center  for  the  past  8  years. 

Chaplain  Beatty  is  known  and  re- 
spected for  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  patients  at  the  VA  hospital. 
He  is  chief  of  a  staff  including  three 
other  chaplains  at  the  center— a  VA 
center  that  serves  thousands  of  pa- 
tients a  year— serving  50,000  square 
miles,  45  Nebraska  counties,  and  12 
Kansas  counties. 

It  is  a  very  special  honor  for  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Island  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center  to 
have  their  Chaplain  Beatty,  with  his 
long  record  of  inspiration,  faith  and 
service,  offer  this  special  prayer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


NEW  GI  BILL  CONTINUATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  the  biU  (H.R.  1085) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  permanent  the  new  GI  bill 
educational  assistance  programs  estab- 
lished by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TIT1.>::. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  GI  Bill 
Continuation  Act". 

S«'.  t.  SHORT  TITi.K  OK  THE  NEW  CI  BILL. 

Section  701  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525; 
38  U.S.C.  101  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
•Montgomery  GI  Bill  Act  of  1984'.". 

8Bt.  J.  0)NTINI:ATI()N  of  ALL-V(»LUNTEER  FORCE 
VCTERANS'  EDl'CATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE IINDER  THE  NEW  GI  BILL  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Active  Duty  Program.— Section 
UlKaKlHA)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1985,  and  ending 
on  June  30,  1988. '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  June  30,  1985.". 

(b)  Active  Duty  and  Selective  Reserve 
Program.— Section  1412(a)(1)(A)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1988,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  30, 
1985.". 

SEC.  t.  CXINTINI'ATION  OF  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
■''OR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELEtTED  RE- 
SERVE CNDER  THE  NEW  GI  BIU.. 

Section  2132(a)(1)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1. 
1985.  and  ending  on  June  30.  1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  30,  1985". 

SRC.  a.  REVISION  OF  nECI.ARED  PURPOSES. 

Section  1401  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  as  clauses  (4)  and  (5).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"(2)  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education  to  qualifying  men  and  women 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
such  an  education: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  vocational  readjust- 
ment and  to  restore  lost  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  service  men  and  women 
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who  aerved  on  active  duty  after  June  30. 
IMS:": 

(3)  by  atrtklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (S).  as  redesdgnated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  Insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(4)  by  insertinc  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(6)  to  enhance  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness throuth  the  development  of  a  more 
highly  educated  and  productive  work 
force.". 

Mr.  MONTOOBIERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RlCORD.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  because  of  the  long  day 
that  we  have  before  us,  but  I  would 
ask  the  good  chairman  if  he  would  ex- 
plain the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
that  purpose.         

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  1085  on  March  17,  by  a 
vote  of  401  to  2.  On  May  8,  by  a  vote 
of  89  to  0,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
with  minor  amendments. 

We  have  met  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  other  body  and  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mrs.  Btron  and  Mr.  Bate- 
MAH  and  have  resolved  our  minor  dif- 
ferences. The  proposed  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  would 
change  the  House-passed  measure  by 
iv^rting  three  new  purpose  clauses  to 
the  declared  purposes  of  the  new  GI 
bill. 

The  new  purposes  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  to  qualifying  men 
and  women  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  such  an  education; 

Second,  to  provide  for  vocational  re- 
adjustment and  to  restore  lost  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  those  service- 
men and  women  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  June  30, 1985;  and 

Third,  to  enhance  our  Nation's  com- 
petitiveness through  the  development 
of  a  more  highly  educated  and  produc- 
tive work  force. 

These  are  the  only  amendments  to 
the  House-passed  bill.  They  would 
have  no  budgetary  impact. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  every- 
one who  has  been  involved  in  making 


the  new  GI  bill  permanent  including 
Watnk  Dowdt.  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation. Training  and  Employment 
Subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Chris 
Smith.  I  wish  to  particularly  commend 
the  hard  work  and  diligence  of  Mr. 
Montgomery.  It  was  his  dedication  to 
our  men  and  women  in  ujiiform  which 
made  this  legislation  a  reality. 

Clearly,  the  primary  objective  of  as- 
sisting veterans  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion is  the  most  important  benefit  of 
the  program,  although  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  benefits  of  the  program 
in  attracting  high  quality  young 
people  to  our  military  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  pool  of  eligible 
recruits  for  our  Armed  Forces  shrinks 
from  9.5  million  people  in  1987  to  7.8 
million  people  by  1995,  this  legislation 
wiU  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  re- 
cruitment tools  we  possess. 

Within  3  years,  the  competition  be- 
tween private  industry  and  our  mili- 
tary for  entry  level  Jobholders  will  be 
intense,  and  without  the  GI  bill,  the 
Pentagon  will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet 
its  recruitment  goals.  By  the  early 
1990's  it  appears  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recruit  into  the  military  one 
out  of  every  two  eligible  noncoUege 
males.  The  success  and  very  survival 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  are  at 
stake. 

As  a  readjustment  mechanism  for 
veterans  returning  to  the  civilian 
world; 

As  an  incentive  to  attract  high  qual- 
ity yoimg  people  into  the  military 
service;  and 

As  an  investment  in  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  design  a 
better  program  than  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  would 
support  this  bill  today,  because  the 
very  future  of  America,  and  particular- 
ly our  young  people,  are  at  stake  with 
this  legislation. 

Again,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Sonnt 
Montgomery,  who  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  leading  this  bill  to 
its  fruition  as  a  permanent  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
the  legislation  which  established  the 
new   GI    bill   be    named    for   Sonny 

MONTGOBIERY. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i  ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  GilmanI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  for 
bringing  this  measure  back  to  the 
floor  in  such  a  prompt  and  expeditious 
measure  that  will  be  strongly  support- 


ive of  providing  motivation  for  otir 
fine  young  people  to  pursue  a  career 
in  military  service. 

On  March  17  of  this  year,  the  House 
adopted  H.R.  1085,  the  Montgomery 
GI  biU  of  1987,  by  a  vote  of  401  to  2. 
This  legislation  was  more  recently  con- 
sidered in  the  other  Chamber  on  May 
8,  when  it  was  adopted  with  minor 
amendments,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  an  agreement 
has  been  achieved  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  that  this  motion  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  will  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  other  body.  I  wholeheart- 
edly urge  my  colleagues  to  offer  their 
like  support. 

H.R.  1085  makes  the  new  GI  bill 
education  assistance  program  perma- 
nent. Authorized  under  Public  Law  98- 
525,  the  current  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  been  a  tremendous  tool  in 
recruiting  and  enlisting  talented 
yoimg  persons  to  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  With  funding  from  both  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  basic  grants  are 
provided  to  eligible  military  personnel 
of  $300  per  month  for  up  to  36 
months.  To  be  eligible  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  must  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent;  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice; and  have  served  either  a  minimum 
of  3  years  in  active  duty  or  2  years  in 
active  duty  and  4  years  in  selective 
service. 

The  proposed  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  would  change 
the  House-passed  measure  by  adding 
three  new  purpose  clauses  to  H.R. 
1085  as  follows:  First,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  quali- 
fying men  and  women  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such  an 
education;  second,  to  provide  for  voca- 
tional readjustment  and  to  restore  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those 
service  men  and  women  who  served  on 
active  duty  after  June  30,  1985;  and 
third,  to  enhance  our  Nation's  com- 
petitiveness through  the  development 
of  a  more  highly  educated  and  produc- 
tive work  force. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  my  dear  friend,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Solomon,  for 
their  dedication  in  serving  oiu-  Na- 
tion's veterans.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  House 
amendment  to  the  senate  amendment 

to  H.R.   l\jyj^. 

Mr.  OOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speal^er, 
earlier  today  the  House  again  demonstrated 
its  full  support  for  H.R.  1085,  as  amended,  a 
bill  to  make  tt)e  new  GI  bill  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. This  measure  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed t>y  the  House  on  March  17,  1987,  and 
returned  to  us  with  minor  amendments  follow- 
ing a  Senate  vote  of  89  to  0  on  May  8.  We 


resolved  our  differences  with  the  other  body  in 
record  time  and  expect  that  H.R.  1085  will  be 
on  its  way  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
next  week. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  can  take  pride  in 
today's  action.  The  new  GI  bill  has  proven  to 
be  a  great  success  and  will  provide  educatiorv 
al  assistarKe  t}enefits  to  hundreds  of  tlKXJ- 
sands  of  young  f>eople  who  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  our  Nation  by  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  want  to  commend  tf>e  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery,  for  his 
tenacious  advocacy  of  the  new  GI  bill.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  new  GI  bill  today  is  due  to  his 
determined  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  1085. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAISING  THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  MATSUI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  vote  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  integri- 
ty of  U.S.  financial  markets.  I  urge  a 
"yes"  vote. 

If  we  do  not  enact  a  higher  debt  ceil- 
ing today,  we  will  create  economic 
chaos  both  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Without  a  higher  debt  ceiling,  the 
United  States— like  Mexico  and 
Brazil— would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
interest  or  the  principal  on  its  foreign 
debt.  For  the  first  time,  we  would  de- 
fault on  credit  extended  through  for- 
eign loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
United  States  become  a  credit  risk  like 
some  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Third 
World.  Defaulting  on  loans  affects  the 
way  the  world  treats  us  in  the  world 
market. 

We  would  be  sending  a  signal  to  in- 
vestors on  Wall  Street  and  overseas 
that  the  United  States  cannot  honor 
its  contractual  obligations.  We  would 
be  falling  investors,  in  effect,  to  stop 
uA.esting  in  the  United  States. 

And  we  would  be  condemning  our- 
selves to  pay  more  in  interest  pay- 
ments to  borrow  money  in  the  future. 


thus  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit  and 
further  exacerbating  our  economic  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  enact  a 
higher  debt  ceiling  today,  we  will  pay 
the  consequences  by  destroying  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  U.S.  financial 
markets. 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  IRANIAN 
BAHA'I  POPULATION  AND  THE 
REACTION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
nONAL  COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, Americans  have  been  concerned 
about  the  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Islsonic  Republic  of  Iran. 

Singled  out  for  special  persecution 
have  been  Iran's  Baha'is.  who,  because 
their  faith  is  considered  an  outgrowth 
of  Islam,  are  treated  as  apostates,  and 
have  no  legal  status  or  rights. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  fate  of 
the  Iranian  Baha'is,  and  other  human 
rights  abuses  in  Iran,  continue  to  need 
to  be  addressed  by  the  international 
community. 

Yet  we  have  learned  that  the  United 
Nations  may  be  on  the  verge  of  drop- 
ping the  human  rights  issue  in  Iran 
from  its  agenda. 

In  early  March,  countries  such  as 
Brazil,  China.  Pakistan,  India,  Elast 
Germany,  Nicaragua,  and  Sri  Lanka 
voted  in  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights— with  Argentina,  Co- 
lombia. Japan,  and  Cyprus,  among 
others,  abstaining— for  a  motion  to 
defer  action  on  Iran.  That  motion 
failed  by  a  tie  vote. 

A  similar  resolution  may  be  brought 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, which  is  now  meeting  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  stand  for  the 
callous  dismissal  of  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed in  Iran  by  indifferent  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community 
and  let  us  support  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  assure  that  this 
issue  remains  on  the  international 
agenda. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
204  of  Public  Law  98-459,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
CouncU  on  Aging  on  the  part  of  the 
House  the  following  person  from  the 
private  sector: 

Mr.  Virgil  S.  Boucher  of  Peoria,  IL. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  THE  MEMORIAL  SERV- 
ICE FOR  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
BLE STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  161,  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to 
attend  the  memorial  service  for  the 
late  Stewart  B.  McKinney  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gejsenson  of  Connecticut:  Mr. 
Michel  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Kennzllt  of 
Connecticut:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut; Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Fish 
of  New  York;  Mr.  McDaoe  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas;  Mr. 
Frenzel  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Rahcel  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Gilman  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Jetforos 
of  Vermont;  Mr.  Mineta  of  California; 
Mr.  Schttlze  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Markey  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa;  Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Weiss  of  New  York;  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York;  Mr.  CTlinger  of  Peimsylvania; 
Mr.  Dannemeyer  of  California;  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin;  Ms. 
Snowe  of  Maine;  Mr.  Wolfe  of  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Parris  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California;  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Gunderson  of 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Wortley  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan;  Mr.  McMillan 
of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia;  and  Mr.  Gallegly  of  Califor- 
nia. 


THE  FEVER  AND  CHILLS  OF  THE 
DOLLAR 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  analyzing  the  British  monetary  ex- 
perience for  the  years  1931-39,  the 
late  American  monetary  scientist,  Ben- 
jamin M.  Anderson  wrote: 

The  prestige  of  a  great  government  and  a 
long-established  government  can  go  far  in 
upholding  the  value  of  its  paper  money  even 
if  the  rational  foundations  for  the  value  of 
paper  money  have  waned.  The  pound  ster- 
ling made  a  brave  show  on  the  basis  of  this 
Itlnd  of  prestige.  There  was  no  great  capital 
flight  from  Britain.  As  the  sterling  went 
low,  the  outside  world  iMught  it.  London 
thought  she  had  made  a  new  discovery.  But 
all  was  not  well,  and  sterling  unanchored  to 
gold  was  subject  to  constant  fevers  and 
chills  •  •  •. 

History  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 
The  fevers  and  chills  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  empire,  and  the  humiliation  of 
Suez.  John  Bull  had  to  go  begging,  hat 
in  hand,  to  the  European  Common 
Market  for  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dollar  goes  low, 
the  outside  world  is  still  buying  it.  But 
we  should  not  kid  ourselves  that  we 
have  made  a  new  discovery.  Rather. 
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we  should  ask  ourselves:  "Where  will 
Uncle  Sam  so  begging  when  the 
dollar,  too,  succumbs  to  its  bout  of 
fevers  and  chills?" 

Members  have  a  chance  today  to  say 
that  enough  is  enough.  We  should 
vote  "no"  on  this  60-day  extension. 
There  are  conditions  that  should  be 
added  to  extending  this  debt,  this 
tnaWnPBR,  this  debt  on  future  genera- 
tions. A  modest  step  is  Just  to  suggest 
that  we  can  correct  Gramm-Rudman 
by  inserting  a  provision  whereby  we 
estimate  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1M8,  and  automatically  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  sequester  comes  into 
existence.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
exert  the  courage  to  do  at  least  that 
much. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  HATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  you  know,  this  is  National 
Small  Business  Week,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  our 
oountry's  small  businesses.  The  men 
and  women' who  own  and  operate 
small  businesses  truly  comprise  the 
backbone  of  our  economy.  They  devel- 
op new  products  and  services,  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  opportunities  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Their  creative  re- 
sponses to  the  ever-changing  economic 
and  market  conditions  produce  new 
and  innovative  ideas  all  the  time.  We 
have  Just  passed  a  comprehensive 
trade  bill  designed  to  make  our  coun- 
try more  competitive.  The  fact  is  that 
dynamic  and  innovative  small  busi- 
nesses-will create  new  and  better  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  new  Jobs,  as  long  as  we 
provide  them  with  a  stable  and  grow- 
ing economy.  In  the  long  run,  this  is 
what  will  make  us  tnily  competitive  in 
the  world  market.  Our  role  in  this 
body  should  be  to  do  all  we  can  to 
m>int.ftin  a  Stable  economy  which  will 
allow  our  small  businesses  to  flourish 
on  their  own. 

Let  us  then  take  time  this  week  to 
recognize  the  invaluable  contributions 
that  small  businesses  make  to  our 
American  society— we  salute  you  and 
we  thank  you. 


UMI 


BCAY  15,  POLICE  MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Mr.  BIURAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  respect  and  appreciation 
that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  this 
Friday,  May  15.  as  Police  Memorial 
Day.  At  11  ajn.  on  that  day,  a  moment 
of  silence  will  be  held  across  this 
Nation  so  that  we  may  offer  our  deep- 
est sense  of  gratitude  to  those  officers 


who  gave  their  lives  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  "protect  and  serve." 

The  police  officer  is  the  front-line 
representative  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  and  in  that  position  is  the 
most  visible  and  perhaps  the  most  val- 
uable to  the  Nation.  He  stands  on  the 
front  line  of  law  enforcement  ready  to 
defend  and  protect  our  neighborhoods 
and  communities  from  the  scourge  of 
crime.  All  too  often,  however,  his 
brave  service  goes  uimoticed  and 
indeed  unappreciated  by  many  law- 
abidtog  citizens. 

Par  from  being  the  glamorous  pro- 
fession that  is  often  depicted  on  televi- 
sion, law  enforcement  officers  are 
faced  with  a  job  that  poses  numerous 
risks  and  uncertainties  as  they  ap- 
proach their  duties  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1960,  2,600  offi- 
cers of  the  law  have  perished  in  the 
line  of  duty.  On  May  15,  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  observe  a  moment  of 
silence  in  honor  and  remembrance  of 
the  brave  men  and  women  police  offi- 
cers who  gave  their  lives  defending  our 
communities. 


INCREASING  THE  STATUTORY 
LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  when  we  consider 
that  legislation  later  today. 

If  we  do  not  increase  it,  we  are  sub- 
jecting an  already  fragile  economy  to 
a  shock  that  could  do  serious  harm. 
We  have  a  record  trade  deficit.  The 
dollar  has  plunged  in  value  in  the  last 
year.  Interest  rates  are  rising.  The 
American  public  and  foreign  investors, 
on  whom  we  have  become  increasingly 
dependent,  have  doubts  about  the  abil- 
ity of  Congress  and  the  President  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I  think  that 
the  economy  is  going  to  improve,  but 
given  the  immediate  problems  we  have 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  this  Government  does  not 
take  its  fiscal  responsibility  seriously. 
Members  should  realize  that  the  first 
default  on  Federal  obligations  in  our 
history  will  occur  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  if  we  do  not  raise  the  limit. 
There  Just  is  not  any  wiggle  room  this 
time  around  because  of  the  way  the 
debt  limit  will  actually  be  slashed  by 
$200  bUlion  at  midnight  this  Friday 
and  because  of  the  way  we  have  limit- 
ed the  flexibility  to  borrow  from  trust 
funds  that  the  Treasury  used  to  have. 
Think  about  the  effect  on  confidence 
in  our  Government  and  oiu-  economy 
if  on  June  1  banks  tell  Social  Security 
recipients  that  they  will  not  cash  their 
checks  and  the  Government  tells  bond 
holders  that  they  will  not  get  their 
monthly  interest  payments. 


If  we  want  to  instill  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  the  economy  we 
need  to  eliminate  our  debt,  not  repudi- 
ate it. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased by  huge  amounts  to  the  extent 
that  we  actually  have  doubled  it  in 
Just  6  years.  What  we  are  doing  is  en- 
joying benefits  today  and  forcing  our 
children  and  grandchildren  to  pay  for 
them  tomorrow.  It  is  a  little  like  invit- 
ing all  your  friends  and  relatives  to 
the  very  fanciest  restaurant  in  town 
and  ordering  the  most  expensive  foods 
and  wines  and  when  the  check  comes 
say  "My  son  or  daughter  will  be  along 
to  pay  for  it  in  a  few  years."  I  say  it  is 
morally  irresponsible.  Today,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the 
richest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  having  its  checlcs  bounce,  we 
will  be  asked  to  increase  the  national 
debt  by  $20  billion  for  60  days. 

Today  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
do  the  responsible  thing  and  not  to 
demagog  and  not  to  postiu«,  and  sup- 
port the  increase  now  so  that  the  U.S. 
Government  might  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment worldwide  of  our  checks 
bouncing  but  at  the  same  time  commit 
ourselves  to  reducing  the  amount  of 
debt  that  we  are  leaving  as  a  legacy  to 
our  children. 


SHAME  ON  YOU.  JAPAN— SHAME 
ON  YOU,  JAPAN 

(Mr.  RAVEN  EL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
gration route  for  the  remnants  of  the 
east  coast  right  whale  population  lies 
off  the  coast  of  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  the  first  whale 
hunted  in  North  America  because  it 
was  slow  moving  and  floated  after  it 
was  killed.  That's  why  it  was  called 
the  "right"  whale.  The  numbers  of 
these  gentle  giants  fell  sharply  by  the 
middle  of  the  19th  centiu-y.  Despite 
total  protection  for  over  50  years,  the 
right  whale  has  not  recovered,  only 
about  350  remain.  The  International 
Whaling  Commission  attempted  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  tragedy 
by  voting  a  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling.  Japan  will  ignore  this  mora- 
torium via  a  new  scam;  they  will  con- 
tinue whaling  for  the  "benefit  of  sci- 
ence". Rather  than  learning  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  right  whale,  they  are 
seeking  to  create  similar  tragedies 
with  other  species  of  whales— shame 
on  you,  Japan— shame  on  you,  Japan. 


RAISING  THE  DEBT  CEILING  OR 
"LET'S  MAKE  A  DEAL" 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debt 
ceiling  is  up  again  and  it  is  time  to  re- 
enact  that  famous  TV  game  show 
"Let's  Make  a  Deal."  In  the  words  of 
that  show's  inimitable  host,  Monty 
Hall,  "Come  on  down,  come  on  down." 
Today  we  are  offering  potentially  the 
best  deal  of  a  fiscal  lifetime,  a  2- 
month's  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling 
that  is  clean,  no  complicating  amend- 
ments. Many  of  us  often  refuse  to  vote 
for  the  debt  ceiling  extension.  So 
where  is  the  deal?  Because  we  vote  for 
extending  only  2  months. 

But  there  is  more.  We  also  give 
notice  that  we  will  not  extend  again 
unless  Gramm-Rudman  is  reformed 
including  a  sequestration  mechanism. 
And  there  is  more:  No  more  extensions 
unless  there  has  been  a  fiscal  policy 
commission  working  out  a  budget  put- 
ting everything  on  the  table:  Spending 
cuts,  taxes,  budget  reform,  accounting 
practices.  That  is  the  deal.  Vote  "no"; 
you  do  not  send  a  message,  you  put 
the  Government  in  default.  You  do 
not  force  all  parties  to  come  to  the 
table. 

So  come  on  down  Republicans,  come 
on  down  Democrats,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, come  on  down  Ronald  Reagan. 
Without  you  there  is  no  deal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  as  some- 
thing that  we  must  deal  with  immedi- 
ately and  I  urge  those  committee 
chairmen  to  get  on  with  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DEAL  WITH 
THE  DEADLY  AIDS  VIRUS 
QUESTION  IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  yesterday  5.000  to 
10,000  new  people  have  been  infected 
with  AIDS.  Every  day  we  tarry  an- 
other 5,000  to  10,0000  Americans  are 
infected  with  the  deadly  virus  AIDS 
and  at  least  half  of  those  people  are 
going  to  get  full  blown  AIDS  and  die. 

We  have  prostitutes  in  this  city  and 
in  other  cities  in  the  country  who 
know  they  have  the  AIDS  virus,  who 
continue  to  ply  their  trade  infecting 
innocent  Americans  who  in  turn  go 
home  to  their  wives  and  loved  ones 
and  infect  them.  The  epidemic  spreads 
unchecked. 

We  have  2  million  to  4  million 
people  at  least  with  the  AIDS  virus 
and  it  is  doubling  every  10  to  12 
months.  We  have  an  epidemic,  an  in- 
visible forest  fire  virus  spreading 
across  this  Nation  and  this  body  is 
doing  nothing. 

Congressman  Dannemeyer  of  Cali- 
fornia and  I  have  legislation  that  will 
deal  with  facets  of  this  terrible  epi- 
demic. And  the  committees  of  the 
House  will  not  hold  hearings  on  them. 


WE  MUST  RAISE  THE  DEBT 
CEILING 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  45 
seconds  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  we  consider  the  debt  ceiling  ex- 
tension, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  voting  for  it. 

A  letter  recently  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Baker,  summarizes  what 
we  are  faced  with.  He  said  in  that 
letter. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  regarded  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  for  over  200  years  the 
United  States  government  has  upheld  this 
fiduciary  duty.  The  United  States  has  never 
defaulted  on  its  debt  obligations.  To  do  so 
would  be  unthinkable  and  irresponsible. 

The  strength  of  our  economy  is 
grounded  on  the  fragile  balance  of 
trust.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  are 
moved  today  to  make  pious  statements 
about  their  fiscal  puirity  by  voting 
against  this  extension  will  keep  that  in 
mind.  A  lot  of  Americans  will  be 
watching. 


cepted  and  our  personal  preferences 
must  be  set  aside. 

Failure  to  pass  an  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling  limit  would  mean  econom- 
ic chaos  at  home  and  aroimd  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  pride  in  plac- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  same  category  with  impoverished 
Third  World  nations  unable  to  pay 
their  debts.  But  the  heaviest  burden  of 
shame  would  come  from  failing  to 
meet  our  Nation's  financial  obligations 
to  our  own  citizens. 

Not  one  Member  of  this  body  was 
sent  here  to  stand  by  while  the  Feder- 
al Government  defaulted  on  its  com- 
mitments to  the  American  public,  in- 
cluding social  security  recipients,  vet- 
erans, the  military,  civil  servants,  and 
farmers.  We  may  individually  and  col- 
lectively be  dedicated  to  balancing  the 
budget,  but  that  is  not  the  issue  we 
face  today.  The  only  issue  before  us 
today  is  meeting  oiu-  duty  to  preserve 
the  financial  honor  of  the  Nation.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  limit. 


DEBT  CEILING  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  limit.  Action  on  this  issue  is 
both  vital  to  our  Nation's  financial  se- 
curity and  the  only  course  available  to 
the  responsible  men  and  women  of 
Congress. 

Only  one  true  question  exists:  will 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
faithfully  discharge  its  duties  to  the 
American  people,  of  preserving  the 
solvency  and  integrity  of  the  Nation's 
Government. 

The  facts  of  this  issue  are  well 
known.  The  temporary  debt  limit  of 
$2.3  trillion  reverts  to  the  $2.1  trillion 
permanent  ceiling  at  midnight  May  15. 
This  is  the  law  which  Congress  passed, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
failure  to  establish  a  new  temporary 
debt  ceiling  will  force  the  Federal 
Government  into  bankruptcy  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt:  I  am  not 
happy  to  stand  here  today  calling  for 
a  new  debt  ceiling.  Nothing  would 
please  me  more  if  the  extension  of  a 
new  ceiling  were  not  a  fundamental 
necessity.  Yet.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  is  what  we  face  today:  an  issue  on 
which  political  posturing  cannot  be  ac- 
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GRAND  VALLEY  POWERPLANT 

(Mr.  CAMPBEILL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  5,  1986,  the  contract  for  the 
operation  of  the  Grand  Valley  power- 
plant,  near  Grand  Junction.  CO,  ex- 
pired. 

In  the  original  law  (Public  Law  TI- 
TOS) Congress  made  no  arrangements 
for  the  plant's  continued  operation, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  plant  was 
shut  down. 

On  April  30,  1986,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  entered  into  an  interim 
contract  for  the  operation  of  the  pow- 
erplant  until  new  legislation  is  passed. 
The  interim  contract  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  198T. 

In  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users  Association,  the  Orchard  Mesa 
Irrigation  District,  and  the  staff  of  the 
House  of  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  will  allow 
the  plant  to  be  operated  for  an  addi- 
tional 25  years.  The  legislation  also 
makes  it  possible  for  the  title  to  the 
reclamation  project  and  the  power- 
plant  to  be  transferred  to  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users  Association,  if  the 
parties  so  desire. 

Federal  funds  have  never  been  ex- 
pended on  the  powerplant,  and  will 
not  be  expended  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  also  believe  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  benefit  from  the  accel- 
eration of  repayments  mandated  by 
the  le^lation. 

I  aSk  for  your  help  in  passing  this 
measure,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
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ins  with  you  to  ensure  that  once  ex- 
pensive reclamation  and  hydropower 
projects  are  built,  they  do  not  go  to 
waste. 


DEBT  cehjno  extension 

{Mr.  VI8CLOSKT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiics.)         • 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2360,  a 
bill  to  temporarily  increase  the  debt 
limit  to  $2.32  trillion  through  July  17. 
1987. 1  wish  to  also  lend  my  support  to 
Chairman  Rostkhkowski's  amend- 
ment to  permanently  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $2,578  trillion,  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  in  a 
May  letter  from  Treasury  Secretary 
Baker  to  the  chairman.  The  Rosten- 
kowskl  amendment  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  that  could  be 
dedicated  to  reducing  the  deficit,  in- 
stead of  being  expended  on  intermit- 
tent debate  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

On  this  occasion.  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  the  administration  that  the 
extension  of  the  debt  limit  should  be 
accomplished  with  alacrity.  From  here 
we  must  move  forward  and  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  responsibly  han- 
dling the  fiscal  and  procedural  prob- 
lems involved  with  the  budget.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  exercise  the  politi- 
cal will  for  which  we  were  elected  to 
ensure  the  financial  vlabUity  of  our 
Government,  instead  of  reverting  to 
political  posturing  and  rejecting  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit.  If  we  do  not 
raise  this  ceiling,  we  wiU  precipitate  a 
crisis  of  confidence  as  we  fail  to  meet 
our  foreign  and  domestic  obligations. 

Should  H.R.  2360  be  defeated,  we 
will  be  forced  to  default  on  credit  ex- 
tended through  foreign  loans;  suspend 
the  Issuance  of  Treasury  securities; 
and,  terminate  benefit  payments  to 
Social  Security  and  welfare  recipients, 
paychecks  to  Federal  employees,  and 
refunds  to  taxpayers.  To  allow  these 
disastrous  consequences  would  be  a 
serious  breach  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's faith  in  us  as  their  elected 
representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  a  clean  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling  to  avert  this  catastrophe 
and  to  provide  us  with  the  opportimity 
to  concentrate  on  the  chaUenge  of  re- 
sponsibly reducing  the  growth  of 
spending  and  decreasing  our  mon- 
strous debt. 


pendence,  a  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence that  has  guided  our  Nation 
since  its  inception. 

But  for  the  past  6  years,  this  admin- 
istration has  promoted  economic  poli- 
cies not  true  to  the  spirit  of  that  grand 
document.  Their  policies  can  only  be 
described  as  a  "Declaration  of  Depend- 
ence." They'll  borrow  from  anybody  to 
keep  our  ship  of  state  afloat.  An  esti- 
mated 25  percent  of  all  commercial 
and  industrial  loans  in  the  United 
States  are  held  by  foreign  banks.  Only 
1  of  the  top  10  banks  in  the  world  is 
U.S.  owned. 

The  impact  of  foreign  control  over 
our  economy  becomes  clearer  every 
day.  At  last  week's  Treasury  bond  auc- 
tion. Japanese  investors  bought  half 
of  the  bonds.  Headlines  tell  the  story. 
The  New  York  Times.  May  7:  "Bonds 
Dive  as  Japanese  Hold  Back."  Foreign 
investment  in  our  marketplace  is  caus- 
ing volatile  swings  on  Wall  Street  that 
are  unhealthy  for  our  financial 
sUbility. 

Foreign  interests  should  not  have 
that  kind  of  leverage  over  our  finan- 
cial markets.  And.  if  we  look  at  those 
industries  vital  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense: Machine  tools,  metal  fasteners, 
steel,  autos,  bearings,  and  even  tex- 
tiles, we  see  parts  of  America  being 
sold  to  pay  our  foreign  creditors.  This 
is  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  begin  the  job 
of  reclaiming  America.  This  means 
getting  the  budget  and  trade  deficits 
under  control.  It  means  investing  our 
own  dollars  again  and  stop  borrowing 
from  foreign  sources.  As  we  vote  on 
the  debt  ceiling  today,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  how  America  can  pay  its  own 
way  and  stop  borrowing  from  foreign 
creditors. 


AMERICA  MUST  STOP  BORROW- 
INO  FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES 


(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  200  years  ago.  oujt  Founding  Fa- 
thers drafted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


RAISING  THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  find  myself  rising  to  advo- 
cate a  position  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  today.  Congress  is  faced 
with  an  issue  that  transcends  partisan 
ideology.  That  issue  is:  Will  this  coun- 
try honor  its  credit  obligations,  or  will 
it  renege  on  those  commitments? 

Secretary  James  Baker  has  advised 
us  that  unless  we  vote  today  to  raise 
the  temporary  debt  limit,  which  ex- 
pires at  midnight.  May  15,  this  coun- 
try will  run  out  of  money  to  pay  both 
its  domestic  and  foreign  debts  on  May 
28. 

Defaulting  on  our  credit  obligations 
would  send  shock  waves  throughout 
the  international  financial  communi- 
ty. Our  position  as  the  world's  most 
trustworthy  credit  risk  would  collapse. 

Never  in  this  Nation's  history  have 
we  defaulted  on  our  debt  obligations. 
Let's  not  let  it  be  recorded  that  the 
100th  Congress  breached  the  sacred 


trust  of  the  full,  faith,  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

Secretary  Baker  has  urged  us  to  act 
quickly  to  increase  the  current  debt 
ceiling.  For  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's advice. 


AIDS  BRIEFING 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  12  noon,  which  is  only  1 
hour  and  25  minutes  from  now.  I  am 
going  to  be  sponsoring  a  briefing  on 
AIDS  downstairs  in  room  H-139. 

I  first  did  this  over  1%  years  ago, 
back  in  September  1985,  and  we  only 
had  four  Members  show  up.  Since 
then,  two  of  them  have  been  very 
active  in  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

After  a  passage  of  2  more  months, 
because  a  fool  could  see  how  these 
death  rate  figures  were  going  off  the 
charts.  I  had  another  briefing  by 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  only 
three  Members  showed  up. 

I  had  a  third  luncheon  early  in  1986. 
and  only  two  Members  showed  up. 

Now  that  a  Member  has  died,  Stew- 
art McKinney  of  Connecticut,  of 
AIDS,  and  there  are  rumors  that  one 
more  Member  in  this— I  will  not  even 
identify  the  body,  either  the  other 
Chamber  or  here— may  have  tested 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus,  I  think  it 
is  time  for  us  to  really  start  getting 
luiowledgeable  on  AIDS. 

Twelve  noon,  downstairs,  H-139.  Let 
me  have  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  How  about  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers? Would  that  not  be  good,  to  learn 
about  the  plague?  Some  21,000  will  be 
dead  this  week.  We  must  act.  But  first 
we  must  get  educated. 


A  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
AIDS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  announced  recently  that 
President  Reagan  will  appoint  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  oversee  the  battle 
against  AIDS.  All  Americans  should 
applaud  that  decision. 

Several  weeks  ago.  after  considerable 
silence,  the  President  labeled  AIDS 
public  health  enemy  No.  1.  That  un- 
derlines how  crucial  it  is  whom  the 
President  appoints  to  the  commission. 

I  urge  the  President  to  select  mem- 
bers based  on  their  expertise,  not  their 
ideology.  CHearly,  society's  response  to 
AIDS  involves  issues  of  basic  values. 


but  there  is  a  supreme  value  at  stake 
in  this  battle:  life  itself. 

It  will  not  wait  as  some  fight  over 
other  issues  or  interests. 

Today  the  special  committee  investi- 
gating Irangate  holds  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity. As  critical  as  that  proceeding,  it 
is  possible  that  the  President's  place  in 
history  will  be  judged  even  more  by 
the  nature  of  his  response  to  the 
spread  of  AIDS. 

A  commission  can  be  an  Important 
tool.  It  is  critical  the  President  con- 
struct it  well. 


VOTE  FOR  CLEAN  60-DAY 
EXTENSION  ON  DEBT  (VEILING 

(Mr.  MacKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan  group  which 
is  trying  to  use  th»?  leverage  of  the 
debt  ceiling  expiration  to  force  fiscal 
discipline.  Some  persons  are  surprised 
that  our  group  is  supporting  a  clean 
60-day  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

We  are  because  we  believe  it  is  irre- 
sponsible to  risk  default  and  the  ruin- 
ing of  America's  credit.  But  let  it  be 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
debt  ceiling  Issue.  This  Is  the  begin- 
ning- 

Now  that  everyone  Is  focused  on  the 
problem  of  fiscal  discipline,  we  believe 
the  60  days  will  allow  an  orderly 
period  of  time  during  which  we  can 
arrive  at  a  consensus  as  to  what  this 
country  should  do  to  learn  how  to  live 
within  its  means. 

We  urge  everyone  to  vote  today  for  a 
clean  60-day  extension.  We  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  on  July  15,  we  will 
oppose  further  extensions  absent  a  re- 
dedication  to  deficit  reduction.  We 
hope  we  will  have  arrived  at  a  consen- 
sus by  that  time  that  we  are  going  to 
take  steps  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
fiscal  policy. 


WE  CANNOT  IGNORE  OUR  DEBT 
OBUGATIONS 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House,  this 
is  my  first  experience  with  the  process 
by  which  the  Congress  addresses  the 
statutory  debt  ceiling  of  the  United 
States. 

My  previous  experience  was  In  the 
State  legislature.  The  task  of  preserv- 
ing the  fiscal  integrity  and  good  name 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I'm  pleased 
to  say,  was  taken  seriously.  We  didn't 
play  games,  and  we  certainly  didn't 
engage  in  the  kind  of  brinksmanship 
that  some  have  threatened  In  this 
process.       — 


Every  Member  of  this  body  under- 
stands the  need  to  end  the  tidal  wave 
of  red  Ink.  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit  should  work 
through  the  legislative  process  to  en- 
force the  spending  and  revenue  deci- 
sions we  approved  in  the  budget. 

But  It  is  irresponsible  to  hold  the  na- 
tional and  international  financial  com- 
munity hostage  with  threats  to  renege 
on  obligations  secured  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
sufficiently  to  last  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  ignore  the  obligations  we  have 
already  incurred. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  165  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  165 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2360)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(1  K6)  of  rule  XI  are  hereby  waived, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  genera]  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order  except  an  amendment 
printed  in  section  two  of  this  resolution  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Rosten- 
kowski  of  Illinois,  or  his  designee,  which 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Sec.  2.  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  3101 
of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  the  dollar  limitation  con- 
tained in  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$2.578.0O0,OO0.0OO'.". 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  increase  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLEN]  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  165  is  a  modified  closed 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2360,  to  increase  the  temporary 
limit  on  the  public  debt.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
the  bill  which  Is  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI 
which  requires  a  3-day  layover  of 
measures  reported  from  committees 
prior  to  consideration  by  the  House. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  recom- 
mended this  waiver  for  the  simple 
reason  that  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  increase  of  the  temporary  debt 
limit  is  of  critical  Importance.  As 
Members  laiow,  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  the  ceiling  of  $2.3  trillion  on  the 
public  debt  expires  reverting  the  ceil- 
ing to  $2,111  trillion.  Outstanding 
public  debt  already  exceeds  that  level. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  H.R.  2360  on  Monday,  and  in 
order  for  the  bill  to  be  considered 
today,  it  is  necessary  to  waive  the  3- 
day  layover  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill.  How- 
ever, since  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  is  an  appropriation  and  ^ 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  recommends  this  waiver. 

The  rule  provides  that  after  general 
debate  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule  and  no 
amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  except  a  conunittee  amendment 
by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Rostenkowski  or  his  designees- The 
amendment  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  30  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  The  rule 
also  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
the  committee  amendment  for  failure 
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to  comply  with  th«  provisions  of 
clause  Mft)  of  rule  XXI.  which  prohib- 
its the  consldention  of  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bill.  The  committee 
amoidment  made  in  order  in  the  rule 
extends  the  public  debt  limit  to  $2,578 
trillion  which  is  the  level  estimated  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  Government 
throuch  fiscal  year  1988. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  on  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  sludl  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reomunit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  once  again  faced 
with  the  necessary  task  of  extending 
the  limit  on  the  public  debt  and  we  are 
once  again  fadng  that  task  at  the  11th 
hour.  If  the  public  debt  limit  is  not  in- 
creased, beginning  on  May  16,  the 
Treasury  wUl  not  be  able  to  issue  new 
securities  and  by  May  28,  the  United 
States  will  run  out  of  cash  and  begin 
defaulting  on  its  obligations  salaries 
and  benefits  due  June  first  would  not 
be  paid.  The  possibility  of  the  U.S. 
Government  defaulting  on  its  obliga- 
tions is  intolerable. 

HJl.  2360  provides  for  a  60-day  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  public  debt 
limit  and  increases  that  limit  from  the 
ciurent  $2.3  trillion  to  $2.32  trillion. 
The  limit  provided  in  the  bill  would 
revert  to  the  permanent  limit  of  $2,111 
trillion  after  July  17.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  when  the  House  and  the  Senate 
reach  agreement  on  a  conference 
report  on  the  budget,  the  special  proc- 
ess of  amending  the  permanent  limit 
will  commence.  The  budget  conference 
began  yesterday  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  conferees  will 
reach  agreement  prior  to  July  17. 

The  committee  amendment  made  in 
order  in  the  rule  increases  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $2,578  trillion,  the  amount 
estimated  in  the  President's  budget  to 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
administration  requested  this  amount 
if  Congress  was  not  willing  to  adopt  an 
increase  to  $2.8  trillion,  the  amount 
sufficient  to  get  us  through  the  No- 
vember 1988  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
full  consideration  of  the  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  level  of  in- 
crease. The  rule  before  the  Members  is 
fair  and  responsible  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  The  biU  this  rule  makes  in  order 
raises  the  current  temporary  public 
debt  limit  from  $2.3  trillion  to  $2.32 
trillion,  an  increase  of  $20  billion.  The 
current  debt  limit  will  expire  after  this 
Friday,  at  which  time  the  limit  would 
revert  to  the  permanent  debt  limit  of 


$2,111  trillion.  At  this  time,  the 
present  outstanding  public  debt  al- 
ready exceeds  $2.2  trillion.  This  means 
that  beginning  Saturday,  May  16,  if 
the  public  debt  limit  is  not  increased, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  will 
be  legally  imable  to  issue  new  securi- 
ties and  by  May  28,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  exhaust  its  cash  reserves 
and  begin  defaulting  on  its  obligations. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
notified  the  Congress  that  even  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  disinvested 
the  trust  fimds,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  still  be  luiable  to  pay  Fed- 
eral salaries  and  benefits  due  on  June 
1. 

That  we  have  no  choice  but  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  is  not  in 
doubt.  The  bill's  $20  billion  increase 
should  cover  Government  borrowing 
until  mid-July.  This  is  the  correct  ap- 
proach. It  will  allow  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  2  months  to  resolve 
differences  relating  to  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  and  also  determine  what 
changes  should  be  made  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act  which  is 
now  in  a  serious  state  of  disrepair  be- 
cause of  last  year's  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
extend  the  debt  limit  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  However,  I  feel  that  the  60- 
day  extension  is  the  proper  approach. 
The  House  should  follow  that  60-day 
approach  in  order  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  budget 
process  which  must  be  corrected  if  we 
are  to  follow  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  as  much  as  I  hate  to  say  so,  I 
urge  the  Members  to  pass  the  bill  so 
that  this  Government  can  continue  to 
operate.  Historically,  I  have  always 
voted  against  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit,  but  there  is  a  time  when  we  here 
in  the  House  must  rise  above  politics 
and  vote  to  keep  this  Government  of 
ours  running. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  do  that.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  passage 
of  the  bill  when  it  is  presented  to  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  165  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  2360. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  2360)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  with 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  DnifCAir] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  current  ceil- 
ing on  the  public  debt  of  $2,300  billion 
expires  this  Friday,  May  15.  The  debt 
ceiling  then  reverts  to  its  permanent 
levelof  $2,lllbUlion. 

This  bill,  H.R.  2360,  provides  for  a 
temporary  increase  of  $20  billion  in 
the  public  debt  limit,  increasing  it  to 
$2,320  billion  July  17.  1987.  Under  this 
bill,  the  limit  on  the  public  debt  will 
revert  to  its  present  law.  permanent 
limit  of  $2,111  billion  on  July  18.  1987. 

Without  a  further  increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  from 
anyone  or  to  roll  over  existing  Treas- 
ury obligations  which  mature  after 
May  15.  Furthermore,  after  May  15 
there  can  l>e  no  savings  bond  sales.  No 
State  and  local  government  series 
sales,  and  no  Investment  of  new  money 
for  any  trust  fund  including  the  Social 
Security  funds. 

The  Treasury  has  enough  cash  to 
redeem  obligations  coming  due  on 
May  21.  but  will  not  have  enough  on 
hand  to  redeem  those  coming  due  May 
28.  If  the  Treasury  Is  forced  to  redeem 
maturing  obligations  with  cash  on 
May  21,  many  small  investors  will  re- 
ceive cash  instead  of  an  automatic  roll- 
over of  their  Treasury  note  and  conse- 
quently lose  interest  earnings.  If  the 
debt  limit  is  not  increased  prior  to 
May  28  when  the  Government  does 
not  have  sufficient  cash  to  redeem  its 
obligations,  then  the  Government  will 
default. 

When  the  debt  ceiling  was  increased 
last  fall,  the  May  15  date  was  selected 
in  order  to  force  us  to  expedite  the 
budget  process  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act.  Although  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  on  a  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  we  do  not  expect 
to  pass  a  conference  conunittee  report 
on  the  budget  resolution  this  week. 
Passage  of  such  a  conference  report 
would,  under  the  House  rules,  auto- 


matically send  a  debt  ceiling  bill  to  the 
other  body. 

In  response  to  this  situation  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ported H.R.  2360,  which  provides  2  ad- 
ditional months  for  Congress  to  re- 
solve those  budget  issues. 

Failure  to  enact  a  debt  limit  bill 
prior  to  May  28  will  produce  cataclys- 
mic results.  Foreign  and  other  inves- 
tors will  be  reluctant  to  buy  U.S.  secu- 
rities. Consequently,  borrowing  costs 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  increase  sig- 
nificantly. Because  U.S.  Government 
obligations  form  the  centerpiece  of 
the  international  financial  system,  de- 
fault on  those  obligations  even  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  would  threaten 
international  financial  stability. 

On  May  1,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  Baker  wrote  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  urging  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  in  order  to 
avoid  default.  In  his  words,  and  I 
quote: 

The  United  States  has  never  defaulted  on 
its  debt  obligations.  To  do  so  would  serious- 
ly erode  this  country's  premier  credit  posi- 
tion and  break  faith  with  our  citizens. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  first  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostekkow- 
SKi],  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter  in  trying  to  solve 
a  very  difficult  situation. 

Madam  Chairman,  today  we  face  an- 
other difficult  decision  on  the  public 
debt  limit.  We  can  vote  to  increase  the 
ceiling  for  60  days,  or  for  a  fiscal  year. 
We  can  argue  about  the  choice,  but  we 
must  do  one  or  the  other.  To  do  noth- 
ing would  be  to  court  disaster. 

Specifically  t>efore  us  is  H.R.  2360. 
providing  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  to 
$2.32  trillion.  This  legislation  would 
expire  at  midnight  on  July  17,  and  fur- 
ther action  on  the  limit  would  be  re- 
quired before  that  time. 

We  also  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  which  would  raise  the 
statutory  limit  to  $2,578  trillion.  This 
is  the  amount  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  last  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  amendment  responds  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  clean, 
long-term  debt  limit  extension,  and 
would  avoid  disruptions  caused  by  the 
prospect  of  a  series  of  short-term  ex- 
tensions. 

The  current  debt  limit  of  $2.3  tril- 
lion will  expire  at  midnight  on  May 
15— this  Friday.  At  that  time,  it  will 
revert  to  its  i>ermanent  ceiling  of 
$2,111   trillion,  which  will  be  about 


$160  billion  above  actual  outstanding 
debt. 

After  May  15,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  unable  to  borrow  from 
the  public  to  finance  any  current  obli- 
gations, or  to  roll-over  existing  Treas- 
ury obligations  which  mature  after 
May  15. 

The  current  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent from  what  has  happened  in  the 
past.  In  recent  years,  debt  limit  exten- 
sions have  lieen  required  as  the  Gov- 
ernment "bimiped  up"  against  the  ceil- 
ing. Under  those  circumstances.  Treas- 
ury had  some  administrative  flexibil- 
ity—including deferring  investment 
in— or  disinvesting— trust  funds— in 
order  to  continue,  on  a  short-term 
basis,  to  borrow  from  the  public  to  pay 
bills  due,  make  benefit  payments  and 
meet  other  obligations. 

Those  circumstances  do  not  apply 
today.  When  the  debt  limit  expires,  on 
May  15,  it  will  revert  to  a  level  that  is 
$160  billion  below  actual  debt  subject 
to  limit.  Treasury  spokesmen  have  tes- 
tified that  there  is  no  administrative 
flexibility  to  manage  cash  when  the 
debt  is  well  in  excess  of  the  permanent 
limit.  No  new  Treasury  securities  can 
be  issued,  and  maturing  issues  must  be 
redeemed  as  long  as  cash  is  available. 

Officials  have  testified  that  the 
Treasury  wiU  nm  out  of  cash  on  May 
28.  On  that  date.  Treasury  bills  total- 
ing $14.7  billion  will  mature  and  in  the 
absence  of  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  Treasury  will  have  to  refund 
those  maturing  obligations  from  its 
current  operating  cash  balance.  A 
similar  refunding  will  occiu-  on  May 
21.  Treasury  has  reported  that  it  will 
not  have  sufficient  cash  to  refimd 
those  obligations  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would  then  be  in  default. 
Such  a  default  would  be  unprecedent- 
ed, and  one  could  only  speculate  upon 
the  adverse  reaction  in  financial  mar- 
kets to  such  an  occurrence. 

With  regard  to  Social  Security  and 
other  lienefit  payments  due  in  June, 
Treasury  has  stated  that  it  would  t>e 
unable  to  make  those  payments,  even 
if  the  trust  fimds  were  disinvested. 
This  is  because  the  debt  is  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  permanent  limit  that  dis- 
investment of  the  trust  funds  would 
not  provide  sufficient  additional  bor- 
rowing authority  to  sdlow  Treasury  to 
raise  the  cash  needed  to  pay  benefits. 
I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
favor  disinvestment  because  it  costs 
taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  in  the  long 
run  and  it  confuses  beneficiaries.  But 
that  is  not  a  real  alternative  now.  in 
any  case.  According  to  Treasury,  disin- 
vestment would  not  work  this  time. 

The  requirement  for  increases  in  the 
debt  limit  is  always  a  contentious 
issue,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Particularly  when  our  fiscal  house  is 
so  badly  in  need  of  repair,  there  are 
tremendous  pressures  to  try  to  resolve 
budget    policy    and    budget    process 


issues,  with  the  debt  limit  bill  held 
hostage  to  that  effort. 

I  can't  quarrel  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  budget  process  doesn't  work 
and  perhaps  should  be  completely  re- 
worked, or  with  those  who  argue  that 
we  need  to  correct  the  constitutional 
flaws  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  law  and 
restore  its  effectiveness.  I  would  only 
say  that  we  have  limited  time  in  which 
to  resolve  these  issues,  if  they  are 
linked  to  the  debt  limit  extension,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  start  that  es- 
sential process  today. 

The  simple  truth.  Madam  Chairman, 
is  that  the  way  to  control  our  public 
debt  is  to  control  our  tendencies  here 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  more 
than  we  can  afford.  By  the  time  we 
are  asked  to  raise  the  legal  ceiling,  the 
money  already  has  been  spent,  and 
creditors  are  Icnoclung  on  our  door.  I 
understand  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagiii^s  feel  that  a  vote  on  the  debt 
limit  iS  the  only  lever  available  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  congressional 
spending  excesses.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  bills  for  past  expenditures  are 
being  presented  and  we  are  honor 
bound  to  pay. 

Madam  Chairman,  until  a  few  years 
ago  I  did  not  vote  for  extensions  of  the 
debt  limit,  but  times  and  economic 
conditions  have  changed.  Today,  I  can 
see  that  we  face,  potentially,  a  very 
catastrophic  time,  and  I  want  to  see 
my  Social  Security  recipients  and  my 
veterans  rece've  their  checks  when 
they  are  due.  If  Members  are  opposed 
to  this.  I  presume  that  they  would 
vote  against  the  debt  extension,  but  I 
for  one  am  certainly  >joing  to  support 
my  chairman,  my  committee,  and  my 
President. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  jrield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DanitemeyerI. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  take 
the  floor  and  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  only  responsible  vote  on  this 
issue  is  to  reject  both  the  amendment 
that  would  get  us  through  fiscal  year 
1988  as  well  as  the  60-day  extension. 

The  reason  that  I  say  that  is  because 
alx>ut  the  only  time  that  we  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  spenders  that  dominate 
this  institution,  both  Houses,  those 
who  pay  more  attention  to  those  who 
receive  the  money  than  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  It  or  the  unborn  children  who 
will  be  fastened  with  this  debt  that  we 
are  creating  here  today,  is  when  push 
comes  to  shove  at  a  sensitive  time  like 
this  when  something  has  to  give. 

There  are  alternatives  to  this  de- 
fault that  we  are  talking  about.  For 
example,  we  all  luiow  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  which  was  adopted 
several  years  ago.  It  was  designed  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control.  Let  us 
look  at  it  a  moment.  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  projection 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  last  year,  was  as 
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we  all  know  some  $174  billion.  How 
much  did  we  increase  the  national 
debt  by  last  fiscal  year?  Would  you  be- 
lieve $285  billion?  That  Is  right,  that 
was  the  measure  of  the  deficit,  not 
what  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings 
target  was. 

The  deficit  projection  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  our  current  year,  is  $144  billion. 
Do  you  Icnow  how  much  we  are  going 
to  increase  the  national  debt  by  this 
fiscal  year?  Try  about  $200  billion. 

D  1105 

The  Members  know  what  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  pro- 
jection for  next  fiscal  year  is,  the  one 
we  are  woiidng  on  right  now,  $108  bil- 
lion. 

How  much  are  we  projected  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  by  in  the  next 
fiscal  year?  Try  about  $198  bUlion.  In 
other  words,  in  Just  3  fiscal  years  we 
are  going  to  add  two-thirds  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  to  the  national  debt  of  this 
country. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  graduate 
economist.  You  do  not  even  have  to  be 
a  graduate  of  high  school  to  figive 
out.  Just  common  sense,  that  some- 
thing is  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
economic  system  of  this  country,  when 
all  the  best  minds  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  do  is  to  bury 
this  Nation  in  debt  in  the  magnitude 
that  I  have  described. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Members 
recognize  that  the  experiment  with 
the  paper  dollar  that  was  started  in 
1968  has  been  interesting,  but  we 
should  declare  it  to  be  over  and  done 
and  ended. 

Let  economists  in  future  times  write 
about  this  history  from  1968-87  with 
interest  and  Judgment,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  numing 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Nation  should 
recognize  that  it  should  be  over. 

Ask  ourselves  this  question:  How 
much  did  we  seU  U.S.  debt  instru- 
ments for  before  1968  when  we  sepa- 
rated the  link  between  the  dollar  and 
gold?  The  answer:  Under  3  percent. 

How  much  is  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  the  national  debt  today. 
some  $2.3  trillion?  Answer:  About  9Vi 
percent. 

What  happens  when  the  historic 
link  is  restored  between  the  dollar  and 
gold?  We  drive  down  the  cost  of  inter- 
est expense  in  maintaining  the  nation- 
al debt  back  to  three  or  lower,  and  in 
so  doing,  reduce  the  annual  interest 
expense  by  over  $125  biUion  a  year. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  reduction  in 
the  deficit. 

That  is  the  option  we  should  be  pur- 
suing. 

BSr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Isnjun)]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  Members  have  heard  and 
will  hear  considerable  dialog  here  this 
morning  about  the  great  tragedy  that 


will  befall  this  country  if  we  do  not 
extend  this  debt  limit. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
on  this  day.  if  the  debt  limit  is  not  ex- 
tended, two  very  good  things  will 
happen. 

Instead  of  the  market  coming  apart 
at  the  seams,  as  some  would  suggest.  I 
think  the  world  market,  the  American 
market,  is  sophisticated  enough  to  ap- 
prove our  action  in  not  extending  the 
debt  limit. 

The  market  is  scared,  because  we  go 
on  year  after  year  and  month  after 
month  without  facing  the  real  task 
ahead. 

If  we.  today,  refuse  to  extend  the 
debt  limit,  the  market  will  know  that 
at  least  we  Eire  serious. 

The  other  good  thing  that  will 
happen  is,  that  having  refused  to 
extend  the  debt  limit  in  the  remaining 
days  before  the  crisis  is  supposed  to 
come,  something  will  be  done. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  interesting 
that  the  previous  speaker  and  I  share 
a  common  background  in  the  sense 
that  we  were  in  the  banking  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  so  I  have  a 
tendency  to  approach  this  question  of 
the  debt  ceiling  from  that  vantage 
point. 

I  realize  that  we  are  talking  to  tliree 
different  groups  here  today.  We  are 
talking  to  groups  who  l}asically  have 
supported  the  various  programs  that 
our  Government  is  involved  in.  sup- 
ported those  issues. 

I  would  expect  those  individuals  to 
continue  to  support  those  programs  by 
extending  the  debt  ceiling.  There  are 
other  groups,  other  individuals,  that 
fall  into  a  second  group  that  say,  look, 
I  have  never  supported  the  spending 
programs.  I  am  not  going  to  support 
an  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling,  and 
there  will  be  people  that  will  fall 
somewhere  in  l>etween  those  groups, 
but  say  that  the  time  has  come  that 
we  do  something  about  reforming  the 
budget  process,  about  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  putting  the  fix  into 
place. 

I  think  my  remarks  are  really  direct- 
ed more  at  the  individuals  who  fall  in 
those  second  two  categories,  and  I 
think  of  it  from  this  vantage  point. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  bank- 
ing background.  In  banking  we  issue 
lines  of  credit  or  credit  limits  on  indi- 
vidual credit  cards  or  the  credit  line 
usually  has  with  it  some  Idnd  of  condi- 
tion upon  t>orrowing. 

In  December  1985,  when  we  passed 
Granun-Rudman.  we  basically  said  to 
the  Nation,  to  the  Executive,  that  ad- 
ditional borrowing  is  based  on  new 
conditions  that  we  established  in  De- 
cember 1985.  One  of  those  conditions 


was  the  establishment  of  the  targets 
of  borrowing,  and  as  one  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  has  indicated,  those  tar- 
gets were  $108  billion  for  this  year.  We 
are  not  going  to  meet  it.  We  did  not 
meet  it  last  year. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  of  either 
being  an  individual  having  a  credit 
card  or  having  a  credit  line,  and  going 
back  in  to  your  banker  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  that  has 
been  established  in  the  first  place  and 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  credit 
line. 

The  average  banker  would  say,  tliat 
Is  not  going  to  happen.  There  are 
other  things  that  have  to  take  place 
beforehand.  We  have  to  go  down  the 
conditions  that  we  established  initial- 
ly, see  what  can  be  done  to  correct 
those  conditions. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  iRXLAin)]  and  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers are  asldng  you  to  do  today  is  to 
defeat  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing either  for  60  days  or  longer. 

There  is  time  to  force  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  to  become  in- 
volved in  making  the  right  kinds  of  de- 
cisions about  putting  the  proper  condi- 
tions on  future  borrovdng  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  one  of  those 
conditions  has  got  to  be  the  correction 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  trigger. 

I  would  ask  those  Members  who  fall 
in  those  two  categories,  either  having 
turned  down  spending  programs  in  the 
past  or  who  have  some  concern  about 
the  necessity  for  reform,  now  is  the 
time  to  bring  pressure  to  bear. 

I  would  remind  each  of  the  Meml}ers 
that  we  never  would  have  passed 
Gramm-Rudman  in  Decemlier  1985  if 
we  had  not  continually  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  pressure  both  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  on  this  body  and  the 
other  body. 

Without  that  pressure,  we  cannot  be 
successful.  I  urge  a  vote  against  the 
debt  ceiling  extension. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  when  I  sent  out 
my  questionnaire  this  year,  my  first 
questionnaire  being  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  was:  "What  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  serious  problem  facing 
America  as  a  whole  today?" 

I  got  back  5,000  responses.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  people  who  re- 
sponded from .  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  First  Congressional  District 
of  South  Carolina,  said  the  Federal 
deficit. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  re- 
quires a  balanced  budget.  We  also  re- 
quire statutorily  a  midterm  correction 
like  you  folks  try  to  get,  those  of  you 
who  are  in  the  Congress.  So  if  the 


funds  do  not  come  in,  the  target  is  not 
met  and  you  sequester  the  funds.  That 
is  the  teeth  in  South  Carolina  that 
gives  us  the  triple  A  rating  and  keeps 
our  ship  of  state  on  a  firm  course. 

I  Just  got  here.  I  did  not  make  this 
mess,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
any  extensions  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
am  not  going  to  become  a  debt-aholic. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  like  that  alcoholic 
who  takes  that  one  more  drink,  that 
womanizer  who  makes  that  one  more 
call  to  the  girlfriend,  or  that  person 
who  is  hooked  on  cigarettes  who 
smokes  that  one  additional  cigarette. 

What  we  have  going  on  up  here  in 
this  Congress  is  a  Chicken  Little  situa- 
tion. My  colleagues  all  remember  that 
story.  An  acorn  fell  and  it  hit  the 
chicken  in  the  head.  Chicken  Little, 
and  he  went  running  around  saying, 
"The  sky  is  falling,  the  sky  is  falling." 

The  sky  is  not  falling.  Until  we  send 
a  message  to  our  fellows  and  send  a 
message  to  the  administration  that  we 
ain't  going  to  go  along  with  any  more 
extension  of  the  debt  ceiling,  nothing 
is  going  to  be  done. 

I  would  say  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  was  it 
not  nice  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  condescended  to  come  down 
and  for  10  minutes  patronize  us  and 
say  if  we  did  not  do  something  by  the 
15th  the  sky  would  fall,  and  by  the 
28th  we  would  nm  out  of  money. 

My  colleagues  all  know.  Wall  Street 
knows,  the  world  knows  that  if  we 
hold  their  feet  to  the  fire,  by  George, 
they  will  pull  their  feet  out  and  put  on 
some  responsible  shoes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannebceter]. 
The  only  time  we  get  the  attention  of 
the  big  spenders  is  when  the  bill  be- 
comes due  and  it  is  time  to  have  it 
paid.  Then  they  ask  for  help  to  bail 
them  out  of  the  predicament. 

This  is  precisely  the  time  to  say  no. 
We  will  help  you  out  by  saying  no  and 
forcing  some  reform  in  the  system. 

The  response  is:  "We  need  just  a 
little  bit  more  time,"  but  that  is 
always  the  response.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  pressure  requires  action. 

We  have  2  whole  weeks,  and  when 
there  is  something  as  important  as 
this  on  our  agenda  we  can  accomplish 
some  reform  in  the  system  in  2  weeks. 

In  his  new  book,  "Beyond  Our 
Means,"  by  Alfred  Malabre,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  the  news  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  point  is  made  that 
we  will  have  a  catastrophic  economic 
downturn  in  this  country  because  we 
have  been  spending  and  borrowing 
beyond  our  means.  I  commend  this  so- 
bering book  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  author  notes  that  our  private 
and  corporate  and  Government  debt 
in  this  country  now  totals  $7  trillion, 


$35,000  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  We  have  got  to 
stop  this  unrestrained  borrowing  and 
spending,  and  the  only  thing  I  Icnow  to 
get  the  attention  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  the 
Government  portion  of  the  problem  is 
to  say  no  to  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

My  colleagues  have  all  heard  the 
slogan  for  another  disease  that  afflicts 
our  society,  "Just  say  no."  That  is 
what  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in 
voting  against  both  of  the  propositions 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKay]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
speak  today  on  liehalf  of  a  bipartisan 
group  who  are  urging  that  the  debt 
ceUing  be  extended  clean  for  60  days, 
but  who  are  also  making  it  clear  to  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  that  at  the 
end  of  that  60  days  our  group  expects 
to  dig  in  its  heels  and  get  some  results 
on  the  questions  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  deal  with. 

What  is  not  recognized  here  is  that 
tax  reform  and  spending  reform  are 
not  separate  issues.  They  are  two  sides 
of  a  single  issue.  That  issue  is  properly 
known  as  fiscal  policy.  The  question  is 
why  we  cannot  have  a  coherent  fiscal 
policy  in  America.  All  of  the  world 
waits  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Our  group  believes  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  policy  luiless  we  deal 
with  that  question  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  We  believe  that  the  model 
that  could  be  followed  very  well  by 
this  Congress  is  the  model  that  was 
followed  in  the  tax  reform  debate. 

Previous  speakers  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  financial  markets  are 
looking  to  see  whether  we  are  going  to 
act  responsibly.  The  fact  is  there  are 
two  mistakes  we  can  make.  The  first 
would  be  to  allow  America  to  default 
on  our  financial  obligations.  This 
would  clearly  be  disastrous.  The  other 
mistake,  equally  disastrous,  would  be 
to  indicate  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  urgency  of  our  situation  by  con- 
tinuing to  avoid  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

Our  group  is  saying  we  are  willing  to 
allow  60  days  for  the  development  of  a 
bipartisan  consensus.  We  think  that 
can  t>e  done.  Short-term,  this  means 
cleaning  up  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
think  there  are  modest  things  that  can 
be  done  that  will  make  that  mecha- 
nism work  the  way  it  was  intended  to 
work. 

Before  we  approve  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  debt  ceiling  on  July  15,  we 
also  want  an  assurance  that  a  biparti- 
san mechanism  will  be  established  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  aspects  of  the 
problem. 
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The  long-term  mechanism  should  be 
either  a  bipartisan  commission  pat- 
terned after  the  1983  Social  Security 
Commission,  or  else  some  type  of  fiscal 
policy  sununit.  The  important  thing  is 
that  all  issues  involving  fiscal  policy 
must  be  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Chaitdler  and  I  believe  our  bi- 
partisan plan  will  convince  not  only 
the  financial  markets,  but  also  our 
constituents  that  we  are  prepared  to 
act  responsibly,  without  resorting  to 
unnecessary  brinlcsmanship. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Madam  Chairman  and 
Members  of  this  body,  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant situation  for  me  and  I  think  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  to  be  in  to  oppose  the  administra- 
tion, oppose  some  of  my  leadership, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  do 
something  to  get  the  attention  of  this 
country,  this  body  about  the  problem 
of  our  deficit  spending. 

What  was  done  last  year  with  the 
debt  ceiling  extension,  the  way  we  re- 
stricted further  borrowing,  was  done>- 
deliberately.  It  was  done  in  order  to 
bring  us  to  this  point  where  we  would 
have  to  address  this  problem,  we 
would  have  to  do  something  about 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  about  fix- 
ing that  up. 

There  is  a  crisis  today  in  the  United 
States  but  the  crisis  is  one  of  deficit 
spending.  The  crisis  is  one  of  debt. 
The  crisis  is  not  that  that  will  tempo- 
rarily afflict  us  if  we  do  not  pay  our 
bills  next  week. 

A  60-day  extension  will  be  better 
than  nothing  but  I  would  suggest, 
Madam  Chairman,  that  we  have 
known  this  date  was  coming  for  a  long 
time.  What  is  to  say  that  in  60  days  we 
are  going  to  solve  this  problem?  We 
should  begin  by  solving  it  today,  begin 
by  saying  "no"  to  the  debt  extension, 
"no"  to  increased  spending  until  we  re- 
solve this  problem. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  urge  you  today  to  support  the  60-day 
extension  of  the  debt  limit.  Frankly.  I 
l>elieve  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  do 
otherwise.  We  risk  default  on  our  obli- 
gations, we  could  miss  Social  Security 
payments,  we  could  fail  to  meet  Feder- 
al payrolls  and  much  more.  Obviously 
that  is  clearly  unacceptable.  But  I  also 
want  to  say  that  it  is  now  an  opportu- 
nity to  act,  a  unique  opportunity  to  fi- 
nally get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  We 
should  say  "no"  to  the  higher  debt 
ceiling  without  meaningful  reform.  We 
should  use  this  opportunity  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  problem.  I 
want    to    thank    my    colleague,    liCr. 
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MacKat  of  Florida,  as  we  have  worked 
together  on  this.  I  believe  that  we 
have  an  Idea,  an  Idea  that  could  result 
In  a  fix  for  Oramm-Rudman  and  more. 

We  can  demand  realistic  revenue  es- 
timates, we  can  adopt  sensible  ac- 
counting procedures,  we  can  pass  a 
reconciliation  bill  that  really  wUl 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Bfadara  Chairman.  I  think  a  look  at 
history  might  be  in  order. 

Between  1787  and  1981  we  accumu- 
lated our  first  trillion  dollar  debt.  194 
years.  Five  years  later  we  had  another 
trillion  dollars  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988  it  will  have  reached  $2.5  tril- 
lion. As  a  nation  we  spend  $10  for 
every  $8  we  collect  in  taxes;  14  percent 
of  our  budget  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  a  debt  that  is  so 
huge  that  a  1-percent  increase  In  the 
interest  rate  adds  $20  billion  to  the 
deficit  We  have  accumulated  a  huge 
foreign  debt.  We  have  become  the 
largest  foreign  debtor  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  And  this  year's  deficit  alone 
would  have  nm  the  entire  Federal 
Government  in  1968. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  nor  do  I  blame  the  Democrats 
in  this  bodjr:  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senate,  nor  do  I  blame  the  President. 
Congress  has  tried. 

In  1982.  there  was  enacted  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Every  year  we  pass  a  well 
meaning  reconciliation  bill.  In  1985. 
we  adopted  Granun-Rudman.  Frankly 
it  was  compromised  beyond  recogni- 
tion, then  dismantled  by  the  Court 
and  I  think  is  now  being  abandoned  by 
the  Congress. 

We  need  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
find  a  solution. 

In  the  next  60  days  we  should  revi- 
talize Gramm-Rudman,  mandate  real- 
istic baseline  projections  and  revenue 
estimates,  reinstate  sequestration.  Be 
realistic  and  add  a  year  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  timeframe. 

Then  we  should  convene  a  bipartisan 
commission,  a  commission  to  reach  the 
kind  of  budget  accord  that  solved  the 
Social  Security  crisis  in  1983.  a  com- 
mission that  can  bring  about  the  kind 
of  bipartisan  approach  that  resulted  in 
tax  reform  last  year. 

The  commission  might  draft  a  mul- 
tiyear  reconciliation  bill.  It  could  sug- 
gest budget-scoring  reforms.  It  could 
propose  the  tough  solutions  which 
frankly  elude  us  in  a  highly  charged 
political  environment. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  not  passing 
the  buck;  a  commission  can  propose 
but  the  Congress  must  enact  whatever 
is  proposed. 

I  am  reminded  that  200  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia,  during  a  hot  summer, 
the  Foimders  of  this  Nation  brought 
about  a  near  miracle.  They  gave  life  to 
this  great  country.  Today  that  country 
is  under  economic  siege;  mortgaging 
its  children's  future,  running  huge 
trade  deficits,  destroying  the  very  con- 


fidence other  countries  have  had  in  us 
all  along. 

Our  forefathers  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge before  them  then  and  I  think  we 
can  do  so  now.  To  succeed  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  involved,  the  House  and 
Senate  leaders  must  be  involved,  we 
need  a  bipartisan  solution. 

Yes.  we  should  vote  today  for  the  60- 
day  extension  but  we  should  vote 
against  the  long-term  extension  of  the 
debt  limit. 

We  must  maintain  the  pressure.  My 
colleagues,  we  must  maintain  the  pres- 
sure on  ourselves. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FRENZELk  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  voted  both  ways  on  debt  ceilings. 

I  have  looked  for  pressure  points.  I 
have  tried  to  use  those  points  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Congress  would  be 
forced  to  match  our  resources  with 
our  willingness  to  tax  ourselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  you  get  to  the  debt 
ceiling,  the  spending  is  already  over. 
The  sins  have  been  committed.  The 
entitlements  have  been  passed;  the  ap- 
propriations have  been  passed;  and 
what  we  are  talking  about  now  Is  the 
due  bill  to  the  piper. 

We  have  all  danced,  and  the  piper 
has  some  claim  on  each  of  us.  Some  of 
us.  of  course,  have  danced  a  lot  harder 
and  faster  than  the  rest.  Those  spend- 
ers are  the  ones  who  should  carry  the 
burden  of  passing  the  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Even  so,  it  is,  a  matter  of  responsibil- 
ity for  all  of  us  to  see  that  the  debts 
voted  by  some  of  us  are  paid.  We  have 
tried  to  amend  our  debt  ceiling  exten- 
sion procedure  so  that  we  can  extend 
the  debt  ceiling  simply  by  passing  the 
budget.  Then  those  who  vote  for  the 
budget,  mistaken  as  they  may  be.  can 
spend  wantonly  and  carry  the  burden 
for  extending  the  debt  ceiling  all  in 
one  easy  vote.  Because  the  Senate  did 
not  go  along  with  that  House  proce- 
dure we  are  in  the  position  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  today. 

I.  myself,  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  chairman  to  extend 
the  debt  through  fiscal  year  1988  until 
October  1988.  The  only  sensible  way  in 
which  we  can  sit  down  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  straighten  out  our  fiscal 
position  is  one  in  which  we  are  not 
forced  to  vote  every  other  month  on 
debt  extensions. 

Others  may  feel  otherwise.  To  me. 
the  most  responsible  position  is.  how- 
ever, to  provide  the  working  room  in 
which  we  would  hope  that  this  craven 
collective  could  at  least  assemble  some 
courage  and  do  the  job  that  needs  to 

be  done.         

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  . 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  if  we 
do  not  take  this  opportunity  to  act  re- 
sponsibly here  today  and  enact  this 
resolution  we  will  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity of  further  destabilized  markets, 
further  economic  travail  and  perhaps 
something  we  cannot  even  control,  the 
free  fall  of  the  dollar. 

I  really  had  not  intended  to  speak 
today  until  I  had  heard  some  of  my 
colleagues  acting  in  a  fashion  which 
really  amounts  to  a  temper  tantrum. 
But  this  is  not  merely  a  partisan  re- 
sponsibility of  the  majority  to  act  re- 
sponsibly to  pay  our  bills.  This  is 
really  an  opportunity  for  us  to  act  in  a 
bipartisan  way  to  fulfill  our  bipartisan 
responsibility,  to  pay  the  bills  that  we 
have  in  a  bipartisan  way  incurred. 

I  look  at  my  friend,  Mr.  Dannxmeter 
from  California.  Mr.  Dannemeyer  has 
come  to  our  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  for  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  help  solve  the  flood- 
ing problems  in  Orange  County,  CA. 
We  readily  gave  support.  It  was  war- 
ranted. It  seems  to  me  we  have  acted 
in  a  mutually  beneficial  way  to  aid  all 
those  people  who  have  come  with  le- 
gitimate projects  that  have  cost-shar- 
ing attached  to  them  and  we  have 
given  them  what  they  deserve  to  help 
their  people  at  home. 

It  is  that  kind  of  open-handedness 
and  perhaps  excessively  bipartisan  ap- 
proach that  has  caused  me  to  say 
"Bill,  come  and  join  us  today  and  pay 
the  bills  we  have  written  out  of  the  na- 
tional checkbook. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  that  was  an 
authorization  measure,  not  an  appro- 
priation measure.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  most  constructive  thing 
we  can  do  today  is  to  correct  the 
minor  deficiency  in  Gramm-Rudman 
by  just  inserting  a  little 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  I  think 
the  most  constructive  thing  we  can  do 
today  is  to  follow  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Chandler  and  Mr.  MacKay  who  are 
asking  us  not  just  say  "no"  but  let  us 
do  something  constructive  to  move  on 
from  here.  Let  us  use  this  opp>ortunity 
first  to  act  responsibly  and  pay  the 
bills  we  have  already  incurred  but  to 
ask  more  of  the  system,  create  a  com- 
mission that  would  help  us  by  externa- 
lizing this  problem,  finding  a  solution 
to  the  need  for  long-term  deficit  re- 
duction. This  is  not  really  something 
that  should  be  stunning  to  any  of  us. 
We  know  we  failed  as  a  group.  We 
have  not  acted  responsibly  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense.  But  let  us  not  compound 
it  by  political  irresponsibility  here  on 
the  floor  today.  This  is  a  chance  for  us 


to  look  to  revenues,  yes;  to  entitlement 
reform,  yes,  to  further  restraint  on  all 
forms  of  spending,  not  just  SDI  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  or  education  on  the 
Republican  side.  This  is  really  an  op- 
portunity we  can  all  take  to  move  on 
from  this  very  difficult  cnmch  that  we 
face  here  today. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  expeditious  action  in  ap- 
proving a  dean  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling 
bill. 

Our  approval  today  of  H.R.  2360  is  impera- 
tive. The  United  States  has  never  defaulted 
on  its  obligations— either  domestic  or  foreign. 
Failure  to  act  will  result  in  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence both  here  and  abroad.  How  do  we  tell 
the  American  people,  including  Social  Security 
recipients,  that  they  won't  be  receiving  their 
monthly  checks  because  we  failed  to  act?  Of 
equal  import  our  standing  in  the  world  as  a 
strong  trustworthy  credit  risk  would  be  severe- 
ly damaged. 

We  need  to  act  now  and  pass  a  dean  bill 
today  because,  as  we  all  know,  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  the  debt  ceHing.  We  no 
longer  have  the  luxury  of  taking  our  time  on 
this  action.  Simply  put,  we  do  not  have  flexibil- 
ity to  deal  with  extraneous  amendments  and 
the  consequerKes  of  failing  to  act  on  a  clean 
bill  are  clear. 

To  ttx>se  of  my  colleagues  who  want  long- 
term  reform,  they  will  have  their  opportunity. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  MacKay  and  Mr.  Chandler 
are  to  t>e  commended  and  they  hoW  the 
promise  of  long-term  deficit  reduction  if  the 
administration  will  participate  in  a  bipartisan 
commission.  However,  now  is  the  time  to  live 
up  to  our  obligation  to  the  American  people  by 
approving  this  legislation  without  extraneous 
amendnrients.  I  urge  your  support. 

But  I  would  hope  we  would  have  a 
strong  bipartisan  vote,  because  none 
of  us  want  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  something  we  all  created  and  none 
of  us  should  be  left  out  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  pay  the  bills  that  benefit  all 
our  constituents  when  spent  out  as  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Madam  Chairman, 
today,  we  have  a  chance  to  do  that 
thing  which  none  of  us  likes  to  do- 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
Republican  don't  like  it.  Democrats 
don't  like  it.  I  don't  like  it. 

Having  said  that,  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  later  today  will  approve  a 
60-day  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
is  the  responsible  thing  to  do.  Our 
President  has  requested  it.  So  have 
our  legislative  leaders.  Today,  I  plan  to 
do  the  responsible  thing. 

To  the  President  and  our  leaders  I 
would  add,  don't  count  on  me  and 
scores  of  my  colleagues  in  60  days  to 
do  the  same  thing  unless  some 
changes  are  made. 

Those  changes  are  outlined  in  this 
letter  that  I  hold,  to  the  President  and 
our  legislative  leaders. 

What  changes? 


First,  we  want  to  revitalize  the 
intent  of  Gramm-Rudman  to  ratchet 
down  the  budget  deficit  over  a  reason- 
able number  of  years  and  by  a  reason- 
able amount  each  year. 

How? 

First,  mandate  the  use  of  realistic 
economic  assumptions  and  baselines  in 
both  the  President's  budget  and  ours; 

Second,  replace  the  constitutionally 
defective  sequestration  mechanism 
with  one  that  will  pass  constitutioned 
muster;  and 

Third,  face  reality  and  add  1  addi- 
tional year  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
timetable,  and.  then  let's  meet  that 
timetable. 

Next,  let  us  elect  to  convene  a  Fiscal 
Policy  Commission  to  do  for  the 
budget  process  what  a  similar  commis- 
sion did  for  the  Social  Security  system 
in  1983.  Regrettably,  the  President  has 
resisted  a  better  ideal— a  budget 
summit— where  we  would  put  on  the 
table  the  components  to  a  real  solu- 
tion to  our  budget  dilemma:  entitle- 
ment program  reform,  revenues, 
budget  procedure  reforms  and  ac- 
counting changes. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  depoliticize 
a  difficult,  prickly  problem  if  we  are  to 
have  a  decent  shot  at  resolving  it.  The 
statement  that  persists  on  the  budget 
must  be  addressed.  Our  failure  to  do 
so  invites  consequences  that  none  of 
us  want  to  think  about. 

In  conclusion,  if  our  friends  over  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  are  listen- 
ing, if  our  legislative  leaders  are  listen- 
ing, please  hear  this  message. 

Today,  I  will  follow  a  course  that 
you  tell  us  is  responsible.  I  plan  to 
heed  your  counsel.  If  we  return  here 
in  60  days  and  have  made  no  progress 
on  the  proposals  addressed  in  this 
letter,  that  I  hold,  I  will  vote  then  in  a 
way  that  you  will  deem  less  responsi- 
ble. But  in  doing  so,  I  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  those  Delawareans  who  have 
elected  me  to  represent  them  to  deal 
effectively,  and  soon,  on  putting  our 
f iscal  house  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has 
19  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  3  minutes  to  our 
Republican  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  the  Republican  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Chairman, 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  is  not  a  popu- 
lar issue  to  talk  about  in  a  positive 
way.  But  I  am  compelled  to  support 
the  increase  to  keep  our  Gtovemment 
from  defaulting  on  its  obligations. 
This  is  not  a  routine  exercise  we  are 


going  through  today  as  has  been  the 
case  in  years  past  when  you  recall  that 
the  consequences  were  only  shutting 
down  the  Government  for  a  day  or 
two  to  make  a  point  and  there  were 
those  who  frankly  reveled  in  the  pros- 
pect of  doing  that. 

So  what  if  Social  Security  benefits 
did  not  go  out  or  the  farm  loans  or 
other  obligations,  the  world  would  not 
come  to  an  end.  But  you  will  recall 
that  last  year  we  changed  the  law  so 
we  are  tallung  about  something  com- 
pletely different  today. 
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While  the  permanent  ceiling  reverts 
to  the  temporary  ceiling  this  coming 
weekend,  there  still  will  be  enough 
cash  on  hand,  because  of  income  tax 
receipts  and  all  the  rest,  to  run 
through  the  end  of  the  month,  possi- 
bly to  the  2d.  3d.  or  4th  of  June,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  then,  frankly,  it  is  lights 
out.  period,  on  all  our  obligations,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

We  read  so  often  in  today's  p^?ers 
about  some  of  the  debtor  nations 
around  the  globe,  particularly  to  our 
south,  whether  they  will  default  on 
their  obligations.  What  would  happen 
if,  after  200  years,  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  the  United  States,  finds 
itself  in  that  kind  of  p>osition  to  de- 
fault on  its  obligations?  What  kind  of 
message  would  that  send  aroimd  the 
globe? 

I.  for  one,  cannot  see  my  country 
taking  that  route. 

I  know  there  is  frustration,  particu- 
larly on  my  side.  I  uinderstand  that. 
We  do  not  control  the  Congress.  We 
have  not  controlled  it  for  all  the  time  I 
have  been  here,  for  30  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  minority.  I 
could  always  cop  out  and  say  that  I 
did  not  do  it,  I  did  not  do  it.  But,  I  did 
some  of  it.  I  cannot  back  away  from  all 
of  it. 

We  do  have  the  Presidency,  howev- 
er. I  am  grateful  for  that.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  spend  a  dime,  however, 
unless  Congress  first  appropriates  the 
money.  I  wish  we  would  give  him  a 
line-item  veto  and  a  few  other  things 
to  maybe  have  a  little  bit  more  execu- 
tive control  over  what  this  body  and 
the  other  body  over  there  do  collec- 
tively. 

Quite  frankly,  hearing  a  few  of  our 
freshman  Members,  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  freshman  Member  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  has  any  obligation  at  all  to 
vote  for  this  thing.  They  were  not  a 
part  of  this.  They  could  probably  say 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
as  long  as  we  have  and  longer  are 
more  responsible  and  1  suppose  we  are. 
We  have  got  to  answer  to  our  folks  for 
that.  The  new  Members  did  not  cast 
the  votes  for  spending  that  brought 
about  the  problem  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today. 
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I  guess  I  made  my  own  mark  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  before  I 
became  leader  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  offered  amendment  aJFter  amend- 
ment to  do  the  things  we  felt  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  spending  and  the 
Federal  deficit.  We  won  on  some,  lost 
on  others.  Now  I  am  the  leader  on  our 
side  and  I  have  to  put  myself  above  it 
all  and  simply  do  what  I  think  has  to 
be  done  to  keep  our  Government  fi- 
nancially afloat. 

During  the  next  60  days,  we  do  have 
an  obligation  in  the  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  really  do  some- 
thing meaningful  about  coming  to 
grips  with  budget  reform,  whether  it  is 
a  Oramm-Rudman  fix  or  whatever.  I 
personally  happen  to  think  maybe  be- 
cause the  targets  were  so  far  afield 
when  we  initially  began  Oramm- 
Rudman  that  that  has  got  to  be  ad- 
Justed,  but  let  us  do  something  that  is 
re^istic  and  meaningful  and  then 
stick  to  our  guns. 

The  budget  process  Just  falls  apart  if 
there  is  meaningful  reconciliation.  It 
is  one  thing  to  set  a  goal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  another  to  com- 
pletely default  on  our  obligation  when 
we  come  to  September  and  October. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  Budget  Act  was 
that  we  would  have  reconciliation  to 
bring  the  two  parts  together  in  order 
to  really  make  it  a  meaningful  process, 
and  then,  of  course,  to  have  a  realistic 
enforcement  mechanism. 

Personally,  I  will  vote  for  the  chair- 
man's amendment  to  extend  through 
September  30. 1988.  but  in  the  interest 
of  getting  some  kind  of  agreement  for 
the  next  60  days.  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port the  60  days. 

"Ui.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kansas   [Mr.   Slat- 

TERYl.  

Mr.  SLhTTERY.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  someone  who  has  never  voted  for  a 
permanent  debt  ceiling  increase  in  the 
time  that  I  have  been  here.  I  am  rising 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen 
very  carefully  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKay]  are  suggesting  with  respect 
to  this  idea  of  giving  everyone  notice 
that  we  are  going  to  vote  just  this 
once  for  a  60-day  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  to  hopefully  create  an  environ- 
ment with  which  we  can  do  what  we 
all  know  has  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
get  the  President  and  the  players  in 
this  body  and  across  the  rotiuida  to- 
gether to  do  what  is  responsible. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  reduce  some 
spending;  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  entitlements;  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  revenues.  Hopefully 
within  this  60-day  period  of  time,  we 
can  also  come  to  grips  with  budget 
reform. 

I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  clean- 
ing up  Oramm-Rudman.  I  want  a  real 


wall  if  we  can  build  it  and  a  real  trig- 
ger if  we  can  do  it. 

We  are  saying  to  the  leaders  of  this 
country  that  we  are  going  to  work 
with  them  for  60  days  to  accomplish 
these  things,  but  we  are  putting  them 
on  notice  that  if  we  are  not  together 
in  60  days,  do  not  count  on  our  sup- 
port for  a  permanent  increase  hi  the 
debt  ceiling. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  also  for 
us  to  take  into  consideration  what  the 
minority  leader  has  just  told  us  about 
the  change  in  law  that  has  occurred  in 
the  last  year. 

A  year  ago.  we  had  some  fudge  time 
when  we  got  to  this  point  in  the  proc- 
ess. This  year,  we  do  not  have  that. 
We  are  right  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
when  we  run  out  of  authority  for  the 
debt  ceiling  and  we  cannot  go  any  fiu-- 
ther. 

The  minority  leader  is  right.  The  re- 
sponsible thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  pass 
the  60-day  temporary  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease and  give  everybody  notice  that 
we  want  a  summit,  we  want  some 
budget  reform  in  this  period  of  time, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it.  do  not  coimt  on 
our  support  for  a  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing increase. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bunniwg]. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Madam  Chakman,  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt  has  never  proven  to  be  very  limit- 
ing. Every  time  we  hit  the  ceiling,  Congress 
jumps  in  and  jacks  that  ceiling  up  another 
notch  to  accommodate  more  spending  and 
more  red  ink. 

And — here  we  go  again — we  are  going  to 
do  it  again  today. 

Despite  its  failings,  the  statutory  llmK  on  the 
debt  does  serve  a  purpose.  It  does  tell  us 
loudly  and  clearly — in  no  uncertain  terms — 
that  something  is  very,  very  wrong.  It  tells  us 
that  the  engines  of  Federal  spending  are 
being  over-reved  and  that  we  are  entering  the 
danger  zone. 

And,  Madam  Chairman,  the  debt  ceiling 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
it 

Unfortunately,  this  resotutkxi  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  ignores  that  warning  aruJ  ignores 
the  opportunity  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  is  tfie  perfect  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  budget  process.  This  is  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  restore  the  teeth  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act  This  is  the  perfect  op- 
portunity to  give  the  President  the  powers  he 
needs  to  reduce  unnecessary  spending.  But 
we  are  going  to  pass  up  th^  opportunities 
and  pile  another  stack  of  lOU's  on  our  chil- 
dren's backs. 

If  we  pass  this  resolutton  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  of  these  opportunities,  it  will 
only  prove  that  there  is  no  limit — no  limit  at 
all — to  fiscal  irresponsibility  In  this  tXKly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fkinda.  Madam  Chairman, 
with  the  U.S.  national  debt  once  again  at  the 
statutory  limit  set  by  Congress,  it  woukl  be 


useful,  I  believe,  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  what 
is  the  major  cause  for  tf>e  increase  in  our  na- 
tk>nal  debt.  The  major  cause  Is  not  ttie  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  benefits  to  our  Na- 
tk>n's  older  Americans,  and  It  Is  not  strength- 
ening of  our  national  defense.  The  major 
cause  is  tfie  annual  interest  payment  the 
Treasury  must  make  on  our  national  debt 

When  Preskient  Reagan  was  sworn  into 
offKe  in  January  1981,  he  inherited  a  $1  tril- 
lk>n  natkjnal  debt  a  debt  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  creating  but  for  whk^  he  is  respon- 
sible for  making  the  annual  Interest  payments. 

The  Interest  payment  on  the  debt  Included 
In  PreskJent  Reagan's  first  budget,  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  was  $117.2  billion.  The  annual  In- 
terest payment  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
now  $191.8  billkxi.  That  is  a  64-percent  in- 
crease over  6  years  making  our  annual  Inter- 
est payment  on  the  nattonal  debt  ttie  fastest 
growing  component  of  our  Federal  budget 
The  annual  interest  payment  has  grown  20 
percent  faster  over  ttw  same  6-year  period 
than  Presklent  Reagan's  much  critk:ized  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Ttie  first  full  fiscal  year  during  whrch  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  In  office,  fiscal  year  1982, 
had  a  $127.9  billion  deficit  But  $117.2  billk>n 
of  the  $1 27.9  billion  was  the  interest  payment 
on  the  national  debt  he  Inherited.  For  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  budget  deficit  was  $207.8  bil- 
lk>n,  but  of  that  arrvsunt  $128.6  bilton  was  the 
interest  payment  on  the  natranal  debt  Tlie 
Federal  deficit  In  1984  was  $185.3  bilton,  but 
again  the  annual  Interest  payment  was  $153.8 
billion  of  the  $185.3  billion. 

The  1985  Federal  deficit  was  $212.3  billion, 
of  that  annual  Interest  payment  was  $178.8 
billion.  Last  year,  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Federal 
deficit  was  $220.7  billion  with  the  annual  inter- 
est payment  being  $190.2  billion  of  It 

Finally,  the  projected  fiscal  year  1987  Fed- 
eral deficit  Is  $173.2  bilton.  The  estimated 
annual  interest  payment  is  $191.8  bilton.  This 
means  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  interest  pay- 
ment on  the  national  debt  the  Federal  txjdget 
would  show  an  $18.6  billion  surplus,  ttie  first 
budget  surplus  In  almost  two  decades. 

The  funds  that  are  appropriated  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  will  not  provkie 
any  hospital  or  medical  care.  These  dollars 
will  not  provkle  for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  will  not  build  roads  or  bridges,  nor 
improve  our  national  defense.  We  are  getting 
nothing  for  that  money  except  paying  the  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  most  of  whk:h  the 
incumbent  President  inherited  when  he  took 
office. 

In  six  budgets  President  Reagan  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  ft^om  fiscal  year  1982 
through  1987,  he  has  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
quest and  spend  $960.7  billion  just  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  Of  the  $1,369 
trillion  Increase  In  the  national  debt  since 
President  Reagan  submitted  his  first  budget, 
$960.7  bilton,  or  70  percent  of  that  increase, 
tias  been  used  to  pay  ttie  interest  on  ttie  na- 
tional debt. 

Those  who  wouM  blame  Presklent  Reagan 
for  the  mounting  budget  deficit  that  we  are 
faced  with  today  are  laying  their  blame  on  the 
wrong  doorstep.  The  facts  show  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  ttie  national  debt  since 
PresMJent  Reagan  took  office  is  due  to  interest 


payments  on  the  national  debt  he  inherited 
and  ttiat  came  at>out  biecause  of  Federal 
spending  programs  that  he  had  practically 
nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  the  constitution- 
al responsibility  to  make  Federal  budget  and 
spending  declstons.  The  Presklent  cannot 
spend  any  Federal  funds  that  have  not  first 
been  approved  and  appropriated  t)y  the  Con- 
gress. We  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  today 
where  the  Federal  Treasury  has  reached  an- 
other celling  on  the  Federal  debt  because  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  not 
been  willing  or  able  to  make  the  difficult  and 
politically  sensitive  votes  to  control  Federal 
spending,  reduce  our  Federal  deficit  and 
move  closer  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Our  Nation's  economy,  burdened  with  a 
public  debt  of  more  than  $2.3  trillion,  Is  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Budgetary  gimmicks  such  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  budgetary  summits 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
fiery  rhetoric  with  no  supporting  actk)n  won't 
reverse  ttie  tide  of  red  ink  we  find  ourselves  In 
today. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  commitment  by  this 
House  and  the  Congress  to  establish  Federal 
priorities  and  make  the  diffknjit  decisions 
atiout  how  we  are  going  to  rein  In  Federal 
spending  and  reverse  the  tide  of  deficit 
spending.  There  Is  no  easy  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  solution  cleariy  lies  in  a  willing- 
ness by  each  and  every  Memtjer  to  cast  the 
diffHDult  votes  on  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion legislation  that  comes  before  us. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  today  In  the  somewhat  unusual  posi- 
ton  of  rising  In  support  of  a  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  temporary  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  celling  for  60  more  days.  Alttuxigh  I  have 
voted  only  on  very  rare  occasions  to  do  the 
same  in  the  past  I  do  support  H.R.  2360 
today  for  two  very  Important  reasons:  First 
tiecause  we  must  take  steps  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  Nation;  and  second,  because 
a  temporary  extension  of  60  days  will  provide 
this  lx)dy  with  a  vehicle  to  tjegin  to  implement 
much-needed  budget  reform. 

Regarding  the  former,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  of  H.R.  2360  for  en- 
suring the  continued  ability  of  the  Nation  to 
pay  its  bills.  If  the  Congress  falls  to  adopt  an 
increase  In  the  national  debt  ceiling  by  May 
26,  the  statutory  debt  ceiling  will  revert  back 
to  last  year's  level  of  $2.1  trilton— $144.9  bil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  outstanding  less 
ttian  1  week  ago. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ttie  Federal 
Government  would  be  forced  to  default  on  all 
its  obligatrons  after  that  date.  There  simply 
would  be  no  money  available  to  honor  Its 
ctiecks.  That  means  ttiat  groups  such  as  the 
Nation's  farmers,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor 
would  tiave  to  go  without  ttieir  June  payments 
or  benefits.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  reneging  on  past  agreements  made 
to  these  groups.  This  would  unfortunately  be 
true  because  there  will  tie  no  financing  glm- 
mk:ks  alk)wed  this  year. 

But  perhaps  even  more  impwrtant  ttian  pre- 
serving ttie  atMllty  of  the  Government  to  cover 
its  checks,  I  support  H.R.  2360  because  it 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ttie  Con- 
gress to  finally  Inject  a  much-needed  dose  of 
fiscal  discipline  into  ttie  tnidget  process.  This 


tiill  tMiys  us  more  time  to  flesh  out  the  discus- 
sion atxxit  tiow  we  might  reintroduce  a 
Gramm-Rudman  type  mechanism  of  expendi- 
ture restraint  that  will  force  the  hand  of  the 
Congress  to  tiegin  to  make  the  difficult 
chokses  needed  to  t>alance  the  budget. 

While  I  do  not  t>elleve  that  this  is  a  panacea 
for  the  bigger  fiscal  problem,  it  does  represent 
the  t>est  short-term  possibility  for  us  to  liegin 
to  move  substantively  In  ttie  direction  of  ex- 
penditure restraint  Therefore,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
H.R.  2360,  to  extend  ttie  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing for  60  more  days.  At  the  same  time  with 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  it  is  my  hope 
that  ttie  Congress  will  work  diligently  toward 
adopting  ttie  necessary  budget  reform  during 
the  intervening  period. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chalmian,  today 
marks  the  18th  straight  year  in  whk:h  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing. Sadly,  this  practice  has  become  an 
annual  Capitol  Hill  ritual. 

As  the  record  straws,  the  100th  Congress  Is 
already  kising  the  war  against  the  deficit. 
Since  convening  In  January,  Congress  tias 
overridden  two  Presidential  vetoes  of  multibil- 
llon-dollar  budget  busting  spending  t}ills  and 
has  rejected  all  of  the  President's  requested 
spending  cuts  wittiout  proposing  any  new  defi- 
cit reduction  Ideas  of  Its  own,  except  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  taxes.  In  short,  congressional 
spending  continues  at  a  whiriwind  pace. 

The  t)ill  whk:h  we  consider  today,  H.R. 
2360,  Increasing  the  debt  ceiling  to  $2.32  tril- 
lion, merely  reaffirms  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  still  to  become  serious  in  Its  efforts  to  cur- 
tail runaway  Federal  spending.  Increasing  the 
statutory  debt  limit  again  today  assures  that 
similar  actions  will  be  taken  In  ttie  future.  Un- 
fortunately, with  each  succeeding  step  a  $3 
trillion  or  even  a  $4  trillion  national  debt  tie- 
comes  an  ever  Increasing  economic  reality. 
Given  the  burdens  placed  upon  our  Govern- 
ment and  economy  by  a  $2,285  trillion  nation- 
al debt,  further  increases  do  not  bode  well  at 
all  for  our  future  welfare. 

I  will  not  engage  in  this  ritual  today.  Instead, 
I  choose  to  vote  against  this  bill  In  order  to 
tialt  the  congressional  spending  juggernaut 
and  to  ensure  a  future  unencumtiered  by  the 
burdens  of  a  gargantuan  national  debt. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Madam  Chairman,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  decide  whether 
to  extend  the  debt  celling.  If  the  debt  ceiling  Is 
not  extended,  massive  disruptions  In  ttie  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
place.  If  this  House  does  nothing  by  May  26 
our  Government  will  tie  In  default. 

This  Is  a  crisis  situation,  but  It  Is  also  an  op- 
portunity to  get  our  fiscal  tiouse  in  order,  once 
and  for  all. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  qualified  support  of  a  60- 
day  extenskin  of  the  debt  limit  In  order  to  use 
these  60  days  to  achieve  some  fundamental 
reforms  in  our  budget  process. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  is  the  last  debt 
ceiling  extenskm  I  will  vote  for  unless  major 
budget  reforms  are  achieved.  Specifically,  I 
join  with  the  Republrcan  leadership  in  calling 
for  a  revitallzation  of  the  Intent  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  t>y  mandating  ttie  use  of  realistic 
economic  assumptions  and  tiy  reinstating  a 
sequestration  mechanism  for  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget 


If  ttiis  objective  is  not  achieved  within  the 
60  days,  I  will  not  support  any  furttier  exterv 
son  of  ttie  debt  limit. 

The  American  people  deserve  more  respon- 
sible action  t>y  this  body.  Ttie  spending  prac- 
tices in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  out 
of  conti^ol  and  the  budget  process  is  nonexist- 
ent If  the  average  American  tiousetioki  ran  its 
financial  affairs  ttie  way  ttiat  ttiis  Congress 
does,  it  would  face  financial  ruin. 

Ttie  American  pubto  has  placed  in  our 
hands  ttie  responsitiility  to  tie  fiscally  resporv 
sible.  The  average  American  expects  this 
Government  to  pay  its  tiills  on  time  and  to  live 
within  Its  means,  just  as  ttiey  must  do.  Wittiout 
a  major  reform  of  ttie  tiudget  process,  we  will 
beto^ay  that  ti^jst 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Madam  Chairman,  last  August 
Congress  raised  the  debt  limit  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral borrowing  fi^om  $2.0  to  $2.1  trillkm.  In  Oc- 
totier  It  was  raised  to  $2.3  trillkxi.  Now  we  are 
again  asked  to  raise  ttie  Federal  debt  ceiling 
to  over  $2.5  trillkm. 

It  is  my  view  ttiat  extending  ttie  debt  wittiout 
making  necessary  reductksns  in  spending  in 
ttie  coming  fiscal  year  represents  a  seriously 
flawed  fiscal  policy.  Passage  of  ttie  debt  limit 
extenskin  bill  sends  out  a  message  to  ttie 
American  people  that  Congress  isn't  serious 
atxiut  balancing  the  budget  nor  reducing  defi- 
cit spending. 

Recent  legislation  passed  tiy  this  body  wUI 
do  three  things: 

First  it  would  increase  spending  over  and 
above  last  year's  level; 

Second,  It  wouki  raise  taxes  t>y  over  $118 
bilton  over  3  years;  and 

Third,  it  would  increase  future  deficits. 

The  legislation  I  am  referring  to  is  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  and  ttie  supple- 
mental appropriations  tiili  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  reckless  and  unnecessary  spending  rep- 
resents ttie  most  in^esponsible  action  of  Con- 
gress. In  fiscal  year  1987  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
quires that  the  deficit  not  exceed  $144  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  However,  according  to 
recent  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [0MB]  the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit 
will  exceed  $190  bilton:  an  excess  of  approxi- 
mately $50  billkm. 

If  ttiese  reckless  polrcies  continue,  ttie  Con- 
gresskinal  Budget  Office  [CBO]  predk:ts  the 
fiscal  year  1988  defk^it  will  top  $169  billkm, 
making  the  3-year  deficit  a  whopping  $581  bil- 
ton. Serious  long-term  economic  conse- 
quences will  result  if  we  do  not  address  deficit 
spending. 

FUTURE  GENERATIONS  FORCED  TO  PAY  FOR  CURRENT 

DEFicrrs 
Prevkxjs  spending  has  already  led  to  an  ex- 
ortiitant  $10,000  debt  being  borne  by  every 
American.  This  massive  debt  does  not  disap- 
pear, it  must  be  paid  by  our  kkls  and  fijture 
generations.  Currently,  over  15  percent  of 
total  expenditures  go  to  pay  ttie  Interest  on 
outstanding  debt.  Incredlljly,  ttiat  means  ttie 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  forced  to  pay  $170  billkm 
In  taxes  for  ttie  sole  purpose  of  paying  inter- 
est on  the  debt 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

In  the  last  5  years  the  United  States  has 
gone  from  being  the  worid's  biggest  lender  to 
the  largest  debtor  nation.  The  debt  Is  now 
over  $2  trillkm  with  Federal  lOU's  equating  50 
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panant  01  the  gron  national  product  [GNP]. 
Next  month.  Congraas  wM  hav*  to  come  face 
to  faoa  wM)  raiaing  the  debt  ceiling  or  face  a 
CkMammant  shutdown. 

SUMWS  BUSMESS  GROWTH 

Foramoat  among  the  problams  of  this  bor- 
rowing ia  the  pretpect  of  slower  economic 
growth.  Buainaaa  activity  slows  wt>en  the  U.S. 
Traasuy's  borrowing  dashes  with  the  needs 
of  the  private  sector.  Alamwigly.  the  annual 
dafldt  ia  now  abaorbing  30  percent  of  all  cap- 
iW  avaiabla  in  the  private  market  Further- 
more, awary  doMar  that  Unde  Sam  borrows  is 
a  dollar  that  can't  be  channeled  into  produc- 
tive raaources  by  corporations,  small  business 
operators,  and  home  buyers. 

WRATKM  TMKAT 

The  debt  is  also  boosting  the  odds  for  an- 
-  other  inflationary  spiral.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  may  increase  the  money 
supply  to  keep  Interest  rates  down,  thereby, 
haling  economic  recovery.  If  the  economy 
slows  and  begins  headmg  toward  a  reces- 
sior>— productivity  falls  and  the  Inflation  rate 
goeaup. 

DEPENOEMCE  ON  FOHEIGN  CAPrTAL 

A  bigger  part  of  the  U.S.  demand  for  cash 
has  been  met  by  a  huge  fk>w  of  capital  from 
overseas  investors.  In  1985.  foreign  investors 
held  12  percent  of  the  Federal  debt  In  1966 
foreigners  held  even  more  of  the  debt  causing 
the  U.S.  Government  to  owe  more  to  foreign- 
ers than  the  U.S.  banks  and  lenders  loaned 


A  side  in  the  dollar  couM  prompt  foreigners 
to  stop  investing  in  the  United  States  forcing 
the  Treasury  to  take  a  bigger  share  of  domes- 
tic savings  to  pay  the  debt  In  effect,  forcing  a 
"mn"  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  causing  the  Gov- 
ammant  into  tianknjptcy. 
cuismo 

In  dosing,  t  t)elieve  we  owe  it  to  succeeding 
generattons  to  do  something  to  halt  the 
growth  of  the  debt  Future  generations  de- 
serve a  fair  chance,  one  witfxxjt  the  burden  of 
out  of  control  debt.  Congress  must  t>egin  to 
curb  the  debt  by  cutting  sperxling  and  not  in- 
creasing tfie  debt  limit  ceiling. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chainnan.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  165,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2360  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  2360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
during  the  period  l>eginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
July  17,  1987  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  suljsection  (b)  of  section  3101  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  shall  t>e  equal  to 
$2,320,000,000,000. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  8201  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
is  hereby  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  the  bill  are  in  order  except  an 
amendment  printed  in  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  165,  by,  and  if  off- 


fered  by.  Representative  Rostdtkow- 
SKJ,  or  his  designee,  said  amendment  is 
considered  as  having  been  read,  is  not 
subject  to  amendment,  but  is  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

utamuEHT  orrsKED  by  ur.  kostkhkowski 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostehkow- 
SKi:  Strike  out  sulwection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  and  insert  the  following: 
"That  (a)  sul>s€ctlon  (b)  of  section  3101  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  dollar  limitation  contained 
in  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$2.578.000,000,000'.". 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  increase  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt.". 

ponrr  or  order 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order  on  the  Rosten- 
kowski  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  vio- 
lates clause  7  of  the  rule  XVI,  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  and  ask  to  be  heard  on 
my  point  of  order. 

Madam  Chairman,  subsection  (a)  of 
H.R.  2360.  the  reported  bill,  makes  a 
temporary  and  indirect  change  in  the 
permanent  public  debt  limit  through 
July  17.  1987. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  makes  a  permanent  and  direct 
change  in  existing  law.  It  directly 
amends  title  31.  section  3101  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  base  does 
not. 

Let  me  cite  three  precedents  in  sup- 
port of  my  position: 

Procedure  in  the  House,  97th  Con- 
gress, chapter  28.  section  19.1: 

To  a  bill  proposing  a  temporary  change  in 
law,  an  amendment  making  permanent 
changes  in  that  law  is  not  germane. 

Chapter  28.  section  19.3: 

To  a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  providing  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  ceiling  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  not  directly  amending 
the  Second  Lil)erty  Bond  Act,  an  amend- 
ment prot>osing  permanent  changes  in  that 
Act  and  also  affecting  budget  and  appro- 
priations procedures  was  held  not  germane. 

Chapter  28.  section  19.4: 

To  a  proposition  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  one  fiscal  year,  an  amendment 
making  permanent  changes  in  law  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
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Ux.      ROSTENKOWSKI. 
Madam  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostem- 
KowsKi]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  in  1983  the  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2990.  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit,  provid- 
ed for  a  waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI, 
the  germaneness  rule,  against  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  germaneness 
waiver  was  necessary  because  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  repeal  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  and  to  make  the 
entire  ceiling  permanent  was  not  ger- 
mane to  the  original  bill  which  only 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit. 

With  the  enactment  of  HJl.  2990 
into  law  in  1983,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  temporary  and  permanent 
public  debt  limit  was  eliminated.  It 
was  only  with  the  passage  of  the  1986 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  that  we 
again  temporarily  increased  the  public 
debt  limit. 

I  would  argue  that  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  is  ger- 
mane because,  first  of  all,  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  consistent  with  that  of 
the  bill,  namely  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  public  debt.  The  bill  before  us 
provides  debt  authority,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  until  July  17. 

1987.  The  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides debt  authority  until  October  1. 

1988.  Both  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment provide  debt  authority,  which 
eventually  will  prove  to  be  insufficient 
and,  therefore,  both  are  temporary  in 
nature.  In  addition,  the  bill  has  the 
effect  of  amending  the  same  section  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  Finally.  I  would  argue 
that  the  amendment  is  germane  be- 
cause it  passes  the  common  sense  test 
of  not  introducing  a  subject  matter 
which  is  "different  from  that  under 
consideration." 

The  issue  before  us  is  how  long  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt.  The  amend- 
ment gives  the  House  two  choices  on 
these  issues.  I  urge  the  Chair  to  rule 
the  amendment  germane. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 
If  there  are  no  further  speakers  on  the 
germaneness  issue,  the  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  makes  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
not  germane.  The  amendment  would 
directly  amend  existing  law  by  striking 
the  existing  dollar  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 3101  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  inserting  a  new  dollar 
figure,  with  the  intention  to  increase 


the  Government's  borrowing  author- 
ity for  an  unspecified  but  necessarily 
temporary  period  of  time. 

However,  the  bill,  H.R.  2360,  in  sub- 
section (a),  refers  to,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  is  tantamount  to,  a 
change  in  the  same  provision  of  the 
law  as  the  amendment. 

Both  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
are  based  upon  estimates  of  sufficien- 
cy of  the  total  amount  of  borrowing 
authority  over  different  periods  of 
time.  For  this  reason,  the  Chair  be- 
lieves the  amendment  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose by  amending  the  same  section  of 
law  referenced  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  amendment 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  offering  to  H.R.  2360  would 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  a  permanent 
level  of  $2,578  billion.  This  amount, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Treasury's 
needs  through  fiscal  year  1988.  was  of- 
ficially requested  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  Baker,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  we  vote  for  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit.  De- 
laying action  until  July  will  only  bring 
us  to  the  brink  of  default  for  a  second 
time  this  year. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
attach  budget  reform  proposals  to  the 
debt  bill.  No  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned  and  foimded  these  changes  may 
be,  this  Is  a  very  dangerous  effort,  for 
it  tampers  with  the  financial  stability 
of  the  United  States.  Budget  process 
reform  should  stand  on  its  own  and 
not  hold  the  debt  bill  hostage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  extension  and  of 
the  request  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this 
time. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  argument 
that  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Chandler]  have  made  sound  very  rea- 
sonable because  in  60  days  we  can 


work  something  out.  What  is  needed 
to  be  worked  out  is  known  by  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber  who  has 
been  around  here  at  least  a  week. 
When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  legitimate  effort  to  put  some 
restraints  on  the  spending  tendencies 
of  this  body,  all  it  did  was  trigger  into 
existence  the  alternative  method 
whereby  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
would  serve  to  bring  some  discipline  to 
this  institution;  namely,  all  we  have  to 
do  as  a  body  is  adopt  a  resolution 
which  fixes  the  projected  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  When  we  do  that  by 
resolution,  we  fix  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  that  is,  at  least  the  provision 
that  was  struck  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  That  is  all  we  have  to 
do.  It  is  a  simple  act. 

Wnen  we  look  at  the  rule  for  this 
provision,  there  is  nothing  here,  be- 
cause the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski] does  not  have  that  provision 
in  it,  and  I  will  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues why  that  simple  provision  is 
not  here. 

The  Members  of  this  institution,  the 
spenders  that  control  it,  do  not  want 
the  discipline  that  comes  from  the  im- 
position of  sequestration  that  auto- 
matically follows  once  we  have  estab- 
lished what  the  projection  of  the  defi- 
cit is  for  fiscal  year  1988.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  put  that  provision  in  here.  We 
do  not  need  60  days  to  do  it.  We  could 
do  it  this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock.  All 
we  need  is  the  will  to  do  it. 

I  would  submit  it  would  be  interest- 
ing in  the  sense  of  accountability  for 
our  constituents  to  find  out  by  a  roll- 
call  vote,  up  or  down,  how  each  of  us 
stands  on  an  effort  to  control  this 
massive,  runaway  spending  in  this 
country. 

The  reason  that  provision  is  not  in 
here  is  because  the  Members  who  nm 
this  shop,  the  Democratic  leadership. 
do  not  want  it  there,  because  it  would 
establish  accountability  for  all  of  us  as 
to  where  -we  stand  on  modestly  re- 
straining deficit  spending  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  that  deficit  in  this  provision  is 
why  I  reluctantly  cannot  support  even 
a  60-day  extension.  If  that  provision 
were  in  here,  I  think  that  would  make 
some  sense  in  terms  of  how  the  debt 
problem  could  be  resolved. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  these  reasons. 
I  think  the  responsible  vote  is  to  vote 
"no"  on  both  occasions,  "no"  on  the 
long-term  extension  and  "no"  on  the 
60-day  extension. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  clearly  the  key  vote  today,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no."  I  do 
so  with  all  due  respect  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  certainly  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  DimcAN], 


the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  my  new  commit- 
tee assignment. 

If  we  extend  this  debt  ceiling  beyond 
the  60  days,  as  proposed  in  the  origi- 
nal bill,  we  have  let  the  camel's  nose  in 
the  tent,  the  horse  out  of  the  bam. 
and  the  spenders  loose,  and  we  have 
lost  the  ball  game.  What  we  really 
need  is  the  kind  of  pressure  that  I 
think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Danhemetkr] 
has  referred  to.  And  he  has  referred  to 
me  as  "reasonable."  Maybe  "Reasona- 
ble Rod"  will  be  my  nickname  from 
now  on. 

But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  to 
all  concerned,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  President  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  that  you  have  60  days,  but 
that  is  it.  We  face  a  crisis  soon  if  we  do 
not  extend  the  debt  limit,  "tes,  that  is 
true.  The  immediate  crisis  should  be 
avoided.  But  let  us  bring  that  crisis 
about  60  days  from  now  if  our  de- 
mands are  not  met.  Pogo  said  that 
"we're  the  enemy,"  and  that  is  right. 
We,  in  one  way  or  another,  brought 
about  this  situation,  and  only  we  can 
fix  it.  But  we  cannot  do  it  with  a 
Democratic  proposal,  nor  can  we  do  it 
with  a  Republican  proposal,  nor  can 
the  President  suggest  an  idea  that  wiU 
succeed.  It  has  got  to  be  one  that  is 
reached  by  all  parties  involved,  one 
that  can  come  to  the  floor  and  be  de- 
fended as  the  suggestion  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  both 
parties  and  all  Members  working  to- 
gether to  bring  it  about. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  rise 
to  that  level  of  statesmanship  we  are 
not  going  to  succeed. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  concur  with  the  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Chandler].  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  House  begin  to  exer- 
cise a  reasonable  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  we  look  at  foreign  policy  since 
Vietnam,  we  understand  that  we  have 
a  left  and  we  have  a  right  here  in  the 
House,  and  I  think  it  is  time  on  for- 
eign policy  and  on  domestic  affairs 
that  we  try  to  find  an  accommodation. 

On  foreign  policy  we  are  talking 
about  maybe  the  Vandenberg-Tniman 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  so  this 
Nation  can  speak  with  one  voice. 

So  it  is  true  that  in  matters  of  fiscal 
and  domestic  responsibilities,  this  is 
the  most  serious  issue  facing  this 
Nation.  The  debt  ceiling  is  probably 
the  only  vehicle  that  we  have  to  work 
with. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  short- 
term.  60-day  limit  here  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  this  House  develop  a 
bipartisan  policy  sjid  solve  the  domes- 
tic issue  of  our  day,  that  is,  the  risiiig 
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nattoud  debt.  There  has  been  a  lack 
of  diacipline  in  this  House,  and  I  thinlc 
the  Democratic  Party  can  contribute 
in  that  nspenA,  and  if  the  Republican 
Party  can  make  its  contribution,  I 
think  we  can  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  BCadam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia  [Mr.  Oihgrich]. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  Just  rise  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no  twice.  I  will 
tell  them  why  I  think  they  should  vote 
no  twice. 

I  Just  had  nine  homebuilders  from 
Oeorgia  in  my  office.  They  are  very 
worried  about  interest  rates,  they  have 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  interest 
rates,  and  they  said  to  me.  "We  want 
confidence." 

I  said,  "Pine.  You  tell  me  how  to 
vote  today.  I  can  vote  for  confidence 
for  60  days  or  we  can  force  a  crisis  to 
make  this  system  pay  attention  to  try 
to  put  Oramm-Rudman  back  into 
effect,  to  make  sure  that  in  the  long 
run  we  have  real  change.  Which  would 
you  rather  have  me  do?" 

They  voted  9  to  0.  and  one  of  them 
characterized  it  as  the  "confidence  of 
the  ostrich."  He  asked.  "Does  anybody 
in  this  building  really  think  we  don't 
know  what  is  going  on?  Does  anybody 
in  this  building  really  think  we  don't 
imderstand  that  you  don't  have  the 
deficit  under  control,  that  you  don't 
have  spending  under  control,  and  that 
the  long-term  money  markets  are  basi- 
cally saying  that  we  should  be  worried 
•bout  America  because  its  politicians 
are  totally  irresponsible?" 

They  said,  "Look,  we  have  been 
through  crunches.  We  were  through  a 
crunch  in  1974,  and  we  were  through  a 
cnmch  in  1981.  Put  the  Government 
through  a  2-week  cnmch.  Make  it  stop 
and  pay  attention.  Make  all  the  Mem- 
bers quit  their  Junkets  and  their  trips. 
Make  everyone  stay  in  this  building 
for  24  hours  a  day,  if  you  have  to,  but 
when  you  finally  pass  the  debt  ceiling, 
make  sure  you  have  teeth  attached  to 
it  so  you  really  bring  it  under  control." 

I  would  Just  say  this  to  my  friends: 
Those  who  want  to  vote  for  the  60-day 
extension,  having  covered  themselves 
by  voting  "no"  on  Rostenkowski,  what 
are  you  going  to  accomplish  in  the 
next  60  days  that  you  could  not  ac- 
complish in  the  next  6  days?  It  is  not 
an  issue  of  inventiveness,  it  is  not  an 
issue  of  ingenuity,  it  is  an  issue  of  will 
power  and  determination,  and  if  we 
stick  together  and  say  we  are  not 
going  to  leave  this  room  and  we  are 
not  going  to  leave  this  city  until  we  fix 
Gramm-Rudman.  we  wiU  accomplish 
our  purpose.  I  would  accept  a  Gradi- 
son  fix  of  an  extra  year,  and  I  would 
accept  a  little  bit  of  a  fix  that  spreads 
it  beyond  defense  a  little  bit  more.  But 
we  need  to  do  it  now,  and  we  need  to 
stop  kidding  ourselves. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Again  I  would  say  to  my  reasonable 
friends  and  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  I  believe  are  well  in- 
tentioned  about  getting  someone's  at- 
tention during  the  next  60  days,  that  I 
know  that  they  believe  that,  but  I 
would  suggst  to  them,  as  the  last 
speaker  just  did,  that  60  days  from 
now  the  speakers  who  support  this— 
and  Jim  Baker  will  make  exactly  the 
same  arguments  all  over  again— must 
realize  that  the  calamity  that  they 
talk  about  will  be  no  different  60  days 
from  now  than  it  is  today. 

If  we  really  want  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent's attention,  if  we  really  want  to 
put  a  commisson  together,  we  should 
force  him  to  do  it  now,  not  60  days 
from  now,  because  they  will  be  able  to 
convince  us  60  days  from  now  that  the 
calamity  is  so  bad,  that  interest  rates 
are  going  to  go  up.  that  the  dollar  is 
going  to  come  down,  and  that  confi- 
dence in  the  American  system  is  going 
to  be  eroded,  and  they  will  tell  that  to 
us  again  and  everybody  will  rush  back 
out  here  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling  one 
more  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  Members  are 
really  serious  about  it,  they  will  vote 
no  on  both  issues  before  us. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  politics  that 
if  you  have  the  votes,  vote;  if  you  do 
not,  debate.  Apparently  those  of  us 
who  are  asking  for  a  no  vote  are  the 
only  ones  detiating,  so  the  outcome  is 
probably  predetermined. 

I  do  not  like  brinksmanship.  I  think 
the  chairman  makes  a  good  case  and  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  a  good  case  of  the  kind  of 
brinlcsmanship  we  have  by  way  of 
threatening  the  security  of  the  world 
financial  markets  if  we  do  not  extend 
this  debt  ceiling  and  do  it  clean;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  on  the  brink. 
We  are  on  the  brink  of  stagflation, 
and  even  worse,  perhaps  on  the  brink 
of  depression  if  we  do  not  get  control 
of  our  spending  habits  in  this  body. 
We  can  only  get  control  if  we  get  busy 
with  serious  budget  reform  and  serious 
decisions  about  reforming  our  whole 
structure  of  Federal  spending. 

People  ask  for  time.  I  woiild  like  to 
see  us  have  time,  but  I  am  afraid  if 
time  is  granted  here,  time  will  wound 
all  heals. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  Rostenkowski  amendment  would 
extend  the  debt  ceiling  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  That  is  what  we  did  when 
we  passed  the  budget.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  budget.  My  friends  on  my  left 
did  so.  When  they  voted  for  that 
budget,  they  in  effect  extended  the 
debt  ceiling  through  that  period. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  debt  ceiling  and  we  must 
extend  it. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  makes  great  good 
sense  to  extend  the  ceiling  through 
the  fiscal  year  so  that  we  are  not  stuck 
with  having  to  extend  it  many,  many 
times  through  the  next  year,  perhaps 
as  often  as  every  other  month. 

Now,  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
here  have  indicated  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  not  using  its  im- 
portant authority  because  we  have  not 
seen  fit  to  freight  down  the  debt  ceil- 
ing extension  with  some  amendment 
or  other  that  satisfies  their  particular 
desires  with  respect  to  cleaning  up  the 
fiscal  nightmare  in  which  the  Con- 
gress hfts  plunged  this  country. 

I  can  imderstand  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Chaitoler]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  MacKay]  who  want  to 
create  a  commission  in  connection 
with  the  debt  ceiling  extension.  And  I 
can  understand  those  who  want  to 
make  sure  that  Gramm-Rudman  is  a 
fimctioning  bit  of  law  that  actually 
forces  us  to  do  those  things  that  this 
Congress  has  refused  to  do  time  after 
time  after  time.  However,  those 
amendments  are  quite  clearly  not  ger- 
mane to  the  function  of  our  committee 
or  to  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

To  those  who  happen  to  sit  with  me 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  it  is 
also  fair  to  say  that  if  we  are  to  add 
things  that  are  not  germane,  or  even 
that  are,~to  a  bill  of  this  kind,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  the  things  that  we  in 
the  minority  suggest.  Therefore,  what 
is  left  to  us  is  the  responsible  course 
and  that  is  to  continue  to  vote  against 
the  ridiculous  budgets  which  this 
House  promotes  and  which  this  House 
has  Just  passed.  Those  budgets  are 
what  put  us  into  this  trouble. 

To  continue  to  vote  against  the  ridic- 
ulous entitlements  that  skyrocket  our 
expenses  in  the  future  and  to  continue 
to  vote  against  the  ridiculous  appro- 
priations that  pick  up  everything  the 
entitlements  do  not  pick  up  will  only 
put  us  in  deeper  trouble.  Part  of  our 
problem  in  the  minority  is  that  we 
have  not  been  successful  in  convincing 
our  constituents,  the  national  elector- 
ate, that  our  vision  and  fiscal  sobriety 
is  one  the  country  ought  to  adopt.  But 
merely  because  we  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful on  the  floor  we  should  not 
then  try  to  organize  the  defeat  of  the 
debt  ceiling  extension,  which  will 
plunge  our  country  into  even  deeper 
economic  distress.  The  idea  of  creating 


some  ashes  from  which  the  Phoenix 
ought  to  rise  is  one  that  is  a  little  radi- 
cal, even  for  fiscal  conservatives. 

I  say  to  them  first  of  all,  that  you  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  do  it,  and  I  say 
second,  that  the  price  you  pay  for 
doing  it  is  extreme. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  ought  to  adopt 
firmly  the  process  of  having  the 
budget  extend  the  debt  ceiling.  Then 
those  who  want  to  support  enormous- 
ly swollen  budgets  can  take  whatever 
shame  comes  with  extending  the  debt 
ceiling. 

For  the  time  being,  as  long  as  we  are 
forced  to  abide  by  the  process  that  is 
now  before  us.  we  ought  to  pass  the 
chairman's  amendment.  Then  we  can 
take  up  the  new  fiscal  year's  budget 
and  make  such  adjustments  as  we 
know  are  necessary. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg]. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

From  my  standpoint,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  appropriate  ap- 
proach here  is  to  extend  this  for  60 
days  and  I  will  strongly  support  the 
underlying  bill  which  does  extend  the 
debt  ceiling  for  60  days. 

The  reason  being  that  I  do  think 
there  is  an  opportimity  here  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  fiuidamental  budget- 
ing problems  that  we  have  in  the 
House  and  this  mechanism  allows  us 
to  put  some  pressure  on  the  parties 
who  are  involved  in  correcting  those 
budgeting  mechanisms  and  we  should 
pass  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  162.  noes 
259.  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1161 
AYES— 162 


Ackerman 

Bonior  (MI) 

Conte 

Akaka 

Borski 

Cooper 

Alexander 

Bosco 

Coyne 

Anthony 

Boxer 

Davis  (MI) 

Aspln 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Atkins 

Brown  (CA) 

Dicks 

Bateman 

Bruce 

Dingell 

Beilenson 

Buechner 

Dixon 

Herman 

Cardin 

Donnelly 

BlasKi 

Clay 

Downey 

BlUey 

Clinger 

Duncan 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

Durbln 

Boggs 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Boland 

CoUins 

Dymally 
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Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

FoclletU 

Foley 

Prank 

Prensel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

(3e]denson 

Gephardt 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kermelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Anderson 
Andrews 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
AuColn 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bates 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bllbray 
Bilirakis 
Honker 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Bryant 
Hunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Coats 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Combest 
Coughlin 
Courtcr 
Oaig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (IL) 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Mateui 

Mavroules 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  ICT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Matcher 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 
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DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

(jordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 


Rahall 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Towns 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Leland 

Lewis  (CA) 

Le«ris(FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoll 

Mc<7andless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 


McMUIen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler  (WA) 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Msrers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QulUen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 


Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Salki 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuetle 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 


Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swtndall 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Trmflcant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaUins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

WiUtams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 
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Annunzio 
Boner  (TN) 
Conyers 
Pord(TN) 


Jones  (NO 
Miller  (OH) 
Rangel 
Ray 
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Roybia 
Tauzin 
Whitten 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Messrs.  SPRATT,  MARTINEZ,  and 
JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  STOKES  and  Mr.  TOWNS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley],  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mrs.  ScHROEOER,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2360)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 165,  she  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
lacount  von 
Bfr.  DANNiaiOrTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  296,  noes 
124.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
11.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1171 
Ayi55-2»« 


Aekermui 


Alexander 

AiMtoews 

Anthony 

Asptn 

AtUna 

BmWiiiii 

Bwnartl 


Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevUl 

Biacfl 

Bilbny 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boland 

Bonlor<MI) 

Bonker 

BOTskl 

Boko 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  <CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

CanUn 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnser 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conic 

Cooper 

Coiwfalin 

Coyne 

Oarden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaCana 

DeFasio 

IMlums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DiiweU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durliin 

D«yer 

DfnaUy 

■arty 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bneraon 

bpy 

■vans 

FaaeeU 

Vtkwell 


Fazio 

Felchan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Poflietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenael 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Caydos 

CSejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ore« 

Guarini 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hochbrueclmer 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaojorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

lantoe 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Livlncston 

Uoyd 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  UU 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 


Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikoraki 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Boner  (TN) 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Carr 

Chappell 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fields 


Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 
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Plorio 

Gallegly 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jontz 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Neal 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

WUaon 

Wiae 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Porter 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
TorricelU 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wyden 
Young (FL) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Gonzalez 


Annunzio 
Conyers 
Fbrd(TH) 
Jones  (NO 


NOTVOTING-11 

Miller  (OH) 
Parris 
Rangel 
Ray 


Roybal 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Tauzin 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith 
against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above-recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  152  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
1748. 

a  1248 

IN  THK  COMMITTCE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowski  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
May  12.  1987,  the  amendment  printed 
in  section  2  of  House  report  100-84.  re- 
lating to  the  C-17  aircraft  program,  of- 
fered by  Representative  Darden  as  the 
designee  of  Representative  Aspin,  had 
been  disposed  of. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  160.  it 
is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject 
of  ballistic  missiles  for  60  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  ballistic  missiles, 
contained  in  section  1  of  House  report 
100-84,  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the  fol- 
lowing Members,  or  their  designees, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Hertel; 

(B)  By  Representative  Frank; 

(C)  By  Representative  Dellums; 

(D)  By  Representative  Kyl; 

(E)  By  Representative  Dickinson; 

(F)  By  Representative  Weiss; 

(G)  By  Representative  Peighan. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 


Bifr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  will  be  offering  would 
transfer  all  funds  for  procurement  of 
the  Trident  II,  or  D-5  missile  into  an 
account  for  procurement  of  the  Tri- 
dent I,  or  C-4  missile.  The  amount  to 
be  transferred  is  $2.26  billion. 

All  of  us  want  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  maintains  a  secure  retal- 
iatory deterrent  against  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  However,  the  proposed  new  D- 
5  missile  threatens  to  make  our  sub- 
marine force  a  less  effective  deterrent 
against  Soviet  attack  but  one  more 
likely  to  set  off  a  nuclear  war. 

The  current  plan  is  to  deploy  480 
Trident  II.  D-5  missiles,  which  would 
carry  approximately  4.000  warheads. 
This  large  a  force  of  warheads,  which 
can  be  delivered  with  an  accuracy 
never  before  achieved  by  a  submarine- 
launched  missile  with  a  yield  almost 
five  times  that  of  the  C-4,  would 
enable  us  to  destroy  the  entire  Soviet 
land-based  missile  force.  The  flight 
times  of  both  C-4  and  D-5  missiles  to 
their  targets  would  be  as  low  as  15 
minutes,  half  of  the  time  it  takes  for  a 
land-based  missile  to  travel  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

We  know  that  we  will  never  launch  a 
first  strike  against  Soviet  missile  silos. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  D-5  we  would 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  them  all 
if  we  ever  did.  The  simple  fact  of  our 
having  that  capability  will  cause  the 
Soviets  to  take  steps  which  will  threat- 
en our  national  security. 

Faced  with  an  overwhelming  United 
States  capability  to  strike  its  missile 
silos,  the  Soviets  will  have  a  much 
greater  incentive  to  launch  a  preemp- 
tive strike  against  us  in  a  crisis.  The 
D-5  would  destabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, increasing  the  danger  for  both  of 
us.  Furthermore,  deploying  a  D-5 
force  would  push  the  Soviets  to  adopt 
a  launch-on-waming  policy,  which 
would  dramatically  increase  the 
danger  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 

Beyond  the  destabilizing  effect  the 
D-5  would  have  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, it  would  undermine  our  efforts 
in  arms  control.  For  a  decade  now  we 
have  demanded  that  the  Soviets 
reduce  the  size  of  their  ICBM  force 
because  of  the  threat  it  poses  to  Amer- 
ican land-based  missiles.  We  fear  that 
the  Soviets  could  use  these  missiles  to 
destroy  our  ICBM  silos  in  a  first 
strike.  But  the  Trident  II  will  pose  an 
even  greater  threat  to  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles.  How  can  we  expect  to 
get  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  cuts  in 
their  hard-target  killing  missiles,  when 
we  are  deploying  a  new  generation  of 
our  own?  The  Trident  II  will  kill  the 
chance  of  reducing  strategic  weapons 
Just  as  negotiations  in  Geneva  are 
starting  to  make  progress. 


We  also  need  to  look  at  history.  His- 
tory shows  us  that  no  matter  what 
weapon  we  deploy,  the  Soviets  are  not 
far  behind.  It  is  likely  that  sometime 
next  decade,  the  Soviets  will  develop 
their  own  accurate  SLBM.  We  could 
then  face  a  force  of  Soviet  submarines, 
stationed  just  off  our  shores,  armed 
with  missiles  that  would  give  us 
almost  no  warning  time  before  they 
could  reach  targets  on  our  soil.  It  is  a 
daunting  prospect.  But  there  is  a  way 
to  avoid  it.  We  should  forgo  the  Tri- 
dent II  now,  and  try  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  SLBM's  more  accurate  than  the  S- 
4. 

What  makes  this  destabilizing 
weapon  an  even  worse  defense  idea  is 
that  it  comes  at  an  extremely  high 
cost.  A  CBO  study  released  last 
August  shows  that  if  we  had  chosen 
Trident  I  instead  of  Trident  II  last 
year,  the  taxpayers  would  have  saved 
between  $9.6  and  $11.3  billion.  Esti- 
mating conservatively,  we  can  still 
save  at  least  $7  billion  if  we  choose 
Trident  I  this  year.  In  this  time  of  des- 
perate budget  deficits,  does  it  make 
sense  to  deploy  a  destabilizing  weapon 
that  will  exact  such  a  high  cost,  both 
financially  and  strategically?  I  urge 
you  to  support  my  amendment  to 
transfer  the  $2.26  billion  from  the  D-5 
account  to  the  account  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  C-4  missile. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Frank  to  delete  the  12  MX  test  mis- 
siles. The  fimding  of  these  MX  test 
missiles  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  MX  missiles  in  our  strategic  arse- 
nal—it just  ensures  that  the  launchers 
and  ground  crews  work.  In  essence. 
Mr.  Frank's  amendment  can  be  called 
the  antimissile  safety  amendment. 

These  missiles  would  not  be  added  to 
the  strategic  arsenal.  They  are  for 
testing  purposes  only.  They  carry 
dummy  warheads  only.  They  will  all 
be  fired  from  Vandenburg  AFB.  in  my 
district.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
America's  Space  Program,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  has  been  badly  hit 
with  tragedies  and  failures.  We  wit- 
nessed the  shock  of  the  Challenger 
crash.  We  have  seen  many  Atlas. 
Titan.  Delta,  and  Minuteman  rockets 
malfunction  and  crash.  Just  last  week 
an  American-made  Polaris  missile 
launched  by  the  British  in  a  test  off 
Florida  had  to  be  destroyed.  Ballistic 
rockets  are  complex  mechanisms. 
They  also  form  an  important  leg  of 
our  strategic  triad.  It  is  paramount  for 
strategic  stability  and  deterrence  that 
we  know  that  these  delivery  vehicles 
perform  according  to  design.  These 
MX  test  missiles  are  also  needed  for 
safety  and  reliability  reasons.  Remem- 
ber, these  are  nuclear  weapons  with 


immense  destructive  power.  Congress 
rightly  insists  on  the  most  stringent 
testing  requirements  for  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  other  weapons  systems. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  have 
lesser  standards  for  our  ICBM's  upon 
which  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
must  rely  for  deterrence.  Recent  Min- 
uteman launch  failures  dictate  that  a 
continuous  testing  of  rockets  and 
crews  are  needed. 

Delaying  the  procurement  of  test 
missiles,  which  this  amendment  would 
do,  only  makes  them  more  expensive. 
Why  pay  more  tomorrow  and  wait  for 
something  that  you  need  today  and 
can  get  today  for  less?  This  amend- 
ment would  cause  excessive  costs  to 
reassembly  production  infrastructure 
and  restart  production  to  buy  the  test 
missiles.  It  would  cost  over  $2  billion. 
That's  right,  $2  billion.  I  know  Mr. 
Frank  purports  that  the  $200  million 
for  two  missies  keeps  production  lines 
open.  But,  this  low  level  is  far  below 
the  fixed  production  line  costs  and 
would,  in  essence,  result  in  a  produc- 
tion shutdown— MX  production  ci4>a- 
bility  would  cease.  Because  the  Air 
Force  needs  more  than  two  tests  a 
year,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  result  in  us  soon  running  of  test 
missiles  leading  to  at  least  a  4-year 
moratorium  on  in  flight  testing.  This 
would  have  a  very  serious,  negative 
impact  on  our  Flight  Testing  Program. 

The  Frank  amendment  is  a  very 
poor  and  dangerous  way  of  eliminating 
MX/Peacekeeper  production.  I  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that  these 
missiles  do  not  add  to  the  total 
number  of  MX  missiles.  Whether  or 
not  you  are  for  or  against  the  MX/ 
Peacekeeper,  Congress  has  already  de- 
ployed the  MX  and  not  buying  suffi- 
cient test  missiles  makes  absolutely  no 
sense.  It's  like  buying  a  new  aircraft 
and  then  not  authorizing  flying  hours. 
Congress  has  fully  supported  the  full 
Minuteman  and  other  missile  test  pro- 
grams. The  MX  testing  requirement  is 
the  lowest  of  all  and  according  to  two 
CBO  reports  is  the  most  austere  mis- 
sile program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  very  shortsighted  and 
antisafety  amendment. 

D  1255 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  amendment  that  will  come  up 
after  this  hour's  debate  will  be  my 
amendment  to  delete  $250  million  for 
the  MX  rail  garrison  system. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  over  30  basing  modes 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  last  few  years.  All  have 
been  rejected  by  this  Congress  for 
good  reason  because  just  as  we  see 
with  this  one.  we  gain  no  deterrence 
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whatsoever  by  putting  MX  missiles  on 
railitMkd  cars. 

Second,  we  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  the  last  2  years. 
has  already  had  $172  million  to  do  var- 
ious studies  of  buing  modes.  So  we  see 
that  with  this  $250  million,  which  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  they  would  go 
forward,  not  only  to  develop,  but  to 
deploy  this  MX  garrison  system  at  this 
time. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

First  of  all.  it  would  take  4  hours, 
and  these  are  the  Air  Force  figiires.  3 
to  4  hours  to  remove  the  missiles,  put 
them  on  the  tracks,  take  them  to  a 
firing  location.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  this  terrible  period  in  which  we  live. 
when  launch  time  has  gotten  down  to 
minutes,  we  would  have  3  or  4  hours  to 
get  them  to  their  firing  point.  There- 
fore, they  would  be  sitting-duck  tar- 
gets in  the  garrisons.  So  we  gain  no  de- 
terence  whatsoever.  We  gain  no 
threat,  no  use  for  this  MX  missile  with 
the  rail  garrison  system. 

The  opponents  are  going  to  say  that 
it  is  better  than  putting  them  and 
leaving  them  in  the  sUos.  That  is  not 
true.  That  is  not  true  because  you  can 
actually  have  a  softer  target  by  put- 
ting them  on  the  rail  lines  than  by 
having  them  in  the  silos  themselves 
and  certainly  by  having  them  in  the 
garrison.  That  is  no  advantage;  that  is 
no  gain. 

There  will  be  some  talk  about  this 
being  used  with  a  small  mobile  as  a 
combination.  It  does  not  help  the 
small  mobile,  in  fact,  it  is  Just  another 
reason  for  the  administration  to  have 
more  MX  missiles  that  this  House  has 
said  time  and  time  again  we  do  not 
want  to  purchase. 

Everytime  we  take  money  and  put  it 
someplace  else,  that  slows  down  the 
development  of  the  small  mobile. 

By  the  way,  we  are  talking  about  dis- 
persal time  for  a  small  mobile  of  less 
than  10  minutes,  probably  6  minutes, 
according  to  the  Air  Force  figures, 
versus  3  or  4  hours  for  the  MX  rail 
system. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  heard 
from  the  public  that  they  think  ttiis  is 
an  outrageous  idea.  I  certainly  did.  In 
fact.  I  think  the  Air  Force  had  a  lot  of 
nerve,  to  say  the  least,  to  release  this 
latest  basing  mode  shortly  after  the 
very  tragic  railroad  accident  that  we 
had  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. 

We  Imow  that  we  have  a  great  prob- 
lem with  our  tracks  being  unsafe.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  MX  missiles  on 
these  railroad  tracks  in  populated 
areas,  and  the  Air  Force  has  those 
plans.  We  know  that  by  putting  them 
on  railroad  trades,  we  would  vastly  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  sabotage 
or  terrorism  or  the  types  of  terrible  ac- 
cidents that  we  have  seen  in  our  past 
history  with  railroad  trades. 

The  Air  Force  claims  that  they 
would  only  be  putting  these  missiles 


on  the  railroad  tracks  during  time  of 
alert.  But  because  of  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  I  have  already  brought  out 
as  to  how  vxilnerable  these  missiles  are 
in  the  garrisons,  it  seems  only  a 
matter  of  time  that  the  Air  Force 
might  recommend  to  some  future  ad- 
ministration, or  the  administration 
Itself  in  the  future  might  decide  that 
these  missiles  would  be  clearly  less 
vulnerable  if  they  were  on  the  trades 
for  a  longer  period.  Maybe  some 
future  administration  woidd  decide 
constantly  and  maybe  they  would 
have  new  definitions  of  what  alert 
status  is  for  different  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  would 
make  tactical  sense  and,  of  course, 
that  is  a  frightening  thought  because 
we  would  never  want  these  MX  mis- 
siles on  railroad  tracks  constantly  or 
on  a  regular  basis  because,  as  I  point 
out,  there  are  too  many  chances  for 
great  disasters  to  occur. 

They  would  be  the  simplest  target 
for  salwtage,  for  terrorism,  and  for  the 
unforeseen  accident. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  and  once 
again  tell  the  administration  they 
have  a  bad,  imusable  basing  mode,  and 
once  again,  we  do  not  waste  this 
money  on  MX  missiles,  and  once  again 
tell  them,  once  and  for  all,  that  we 
reject  having  additional  MX  missiles. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  enter  into  the 
general  debate  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
siles, we  are  addressing  several  types 
of  missiles  and  several  basing  modes. 

We  have  already  heard  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  is  un- 
happy with  the  D-5  missile  and  who 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  take  the  money  out  of  the  D-5 
program. 

Just  to  put  this  matter  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  show  you  how  unrealistic 
such  a  proposal  would  be,  we  have 
gone  forward  with  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. We  have  made  the  conscious  deci- 
sion, voted  on  in  this  House,  to  up- 
grade the  missile  aboard  the  subma- 
rines from  the  C-4  to  the  D-5.  We 
have  already  started  manufacturing 
the  submarines  that  will  use  the  new 
missile.  They  will  soon  have  an  oper- 
ational capability.  We  are  giving  it  a 
hard-target  kill  capability.  We  are 
working  with  the  British  who  will  also 
have  the  system  in  the  future. 

We  have  already  committed  on  the 
I>-5  and  to  take  money  out  at  this 
time,  and  go  back  to  put  money  into  a 
C-4  line  that  is  not  even  in  existence 
just  makes  no  sense  at  all.  You  could 
not  build  them  if  you  wanted  to  at  the 
present  time  without  starting  from 
scratch. 

Another  two  missiles  that  will  be 
under  discussion  today  are  the  MX 
and  the  small  mobile  ICBM.  To  put 
the  MX  into  perspective,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  determined  some 
years  ago  that  they  needed  a  follow-on 
missile  to  the  Minuteman  3.  I  think 
perhaps  it  is  imf ortunate  that  they  did 
not  just  name  this  the  Minuteman  4 
and  go  on  and  build  it,  but  instead, 
they  called  it  the  MX,  "X"  for  experi- 
mental, and  finally  this  administration 
gave  it  the  name  of  Peacekeeper. 

Because  the  MX  appeared  to  be  a  to- 
tally new  system  compared  to  the  Min- 
uteman, it  came  under  a  great  deal  of 
attack  and  scrutiny  and  it  has  lieen 
controversial  ever  since. 

We  have  had  a  long  series  of  studies 
and  proposals  on  how  to  l}est  base  the 
MX  missile.  The  first  to  receive  seri- 
ous consideration  may  have  been  the 
best:  the  multiple  protective  shelters. 
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That  concept  was  to  build  a  number 
of  shelters  interspersed  throughout 
the  countryside  on  arid  and  nonused 
land,  and  to  put  missiles  only  in  a 
small  fraction  of  those  shelters.  The 
concept  resembled  the  pea  under  the 
shell  game,  and  an  enemy  could  not 
attack  the  missiles  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  because  they  would  not 
know  which  shelters  contained  mis- 
siles. 

Technically,  this  may  have  been  the 
best  solution  that  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
for  political  reasons,  not  technical,  the 
concept  w&s  killed.  The  State  of  Utah, 
the  State  of  Nevada,  and  other  West- 
em  States,  where  the  missiles  were 
supposed  to  be  based,  on  Federal  res- 
ervations for  the  most  part,  said  they 
did  not  want  the  missiles.  After  a 
study  was  conducted,  western  Senators 
came  back  and  said  this  was  not  the 
best  basing  mode.  So  the  Pentagon 
looked  for  some  alternative  basing 
mode. 

Then  we  came  up  with  a  series  of 
different  basing  modes,  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  try  to  make  the  MX 
missile  survivable.  We  knew  that  we 
could  not  just  set  it  up  on  a  pedestal, 
like  you  would  fire  off  an  old  Atlas 
rocket,  because  that  would  not  t>e  sur- 
vivable in  that  mode.  So  the  problem 
was  how  to  best  to  make  it  survivable. 
We  aU  knew  that  MX  in  a  silo,  like  the 
Minuteman  III,  was  unacceptable,  be- 
cause in  a  race  of  hardness  versus  ac- 
curacy, accuracy  is  going  to  win  every 
time.  We  could  watch  the  tests  of  the 
Soviets  and  we  could  see  that  their 
missiles  were  getting  more  and  more 
acciu-ate  and  approaching  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  as  United  States 
missiles,  and  we  realized  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
harden  silos  sufficiently  to  give  any 
degree  of  certainly  that  missiles  in 
those  silos  would  survive  an  attack. 

So  what  other  alternative  did  we 
look  to?  We  looked  to  dense  pack 
basing,  in  which  you  would  put  silos 
close   together,   preferably   behind   a 


moimtain,  so  that  attacking  missiles 
would  create  such  a  cloud  of  debris 
and  rocks  that  subsequent  incoming 
missiles  would  be  destroyed.  This  phe- 
nomenon i^jeferred  to  as  fratricide. 

So  dense  pack  did  not  work  out  too 
well.  Then  the  Pentagon  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  race  track  basing,  in  which 
missiles  were  to  be  placed  on  big  oval 
trades  on  some  relatively  unused  land 
in  the  West.  At  different  points  on  the 
track  would  be  hardened  stations, 
where  the  missile  could  be  hidden. 

That  concept  did  not  work  out  too 
well  either.  Next,  the  Pentagon  came 
up  with  another  idea:  I  thought  it  was 
a  joke  when  I  first  heard  it,  but  it  was 
a  serious  proposal,  Icnown  as  the  big  ^ 
bird  concept.  The  idea  was  to  buQd  a 
fleet  of  big  airplanes  with  diesel  en- 
gines, and  they  were  going  to  keep 
half  of  them  flying  at  any  one  time,  so 
that  the  missiles  could  be  launched 
from  the  air.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
big  bird  concept  did  not  die  from  being 
laughed  at,  but  there  were  some  seri- 
ous proponents  of  it.  It  did  not  get 
very  far. 

Then  someone  came  up  with  the 
dumbest  of  all,  and  that  was  the  DUB 
basing  mode.  That  is  the  deep  imder- 
groiuid  basing  mode.  In  this  concept, 
missiles  would  be  placed  several  thou- 
sand feet  underground  and  covered  up. 
Then,  if  there  were  a  nuclear  ex- 
change, after  the  initial  attack,  the 
missile  would  burrow  itself  out  and  be 
launched— perhaps  after  the  United 
States  had  been  annihilated. 

I  could  go  further  through  this 
litany  of  basing  modes,  because  there 
were  many  more  studies.  Everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  there  has  to  l}e  a  surviv- 
able basing  mode  for  MX  if  our  deter- 
rence is  to  be  credible. 

I  think  that  the  rail  garrison  con- 
cept is  probably  the  best  available  to 
us  now.  There  is  some  $250  million  in 
this  bill  to  go  forward  with  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  this  con- 
cept. 

This  rail  garrison  concept  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  so-called  Midget- 
man,  the  single-warhead  missile  that 
will  be  independently  conveyed  in  its 
own  hard  mobile  launcher.  This  con- 
cept simply  recognizes  that  we  cannot 
sufficiently  harden  silos.  Rail  garrison 
is  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  a  viable 
solution  to  the  ICBM  vulnerability 
problem,  and  this  money  is  to  study, 
not  to  deploy,  a  rail  garrison.  I  do  not 
know  where  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  has 
gotten  his  information,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly reading  from  different  sources 
than  this  Member  and  the  committee. 
He  says  it  takes  4  hours  to  flush  the 
missiles  from  the  garrison.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Under  the  concept,  you  could  fire  the 
missile  without  deploying  it  at  all.  You 
could  fire  it  from  the  rail  system  itself 
in  the  garrison.  You  could  send  it  5 
miles  or  you  could  send  it  50  miles. 


Four  hours  to  deploy  and  fire  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  would  not  take  any  more  time 
to  fire  it  than  it  would  take  for  the 
Midgetman  or  that  it  would  take  to 
flush  out  twmbers.  Everybody  recog- 
nizes that  there  would  be  some  time, 
some  notice,  some  warning  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  when  I  have 
finished  my  presentation. 

The  whole  concept  is  not  to  run  mis- 
siles up  and  down  the  public  highways 
or  railways.  The  missiles  would  be  on 
Federal  reservations,  capable  of  being 
moved  out  promptly  on  notice.  To  say 
that  they  are  any  more  vulnerable 
than  the  Midgetman  is  ridiculous. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  the  pro- 
posal for  basing  the  Midgetman  is? 
They  propose  to  put  the  missiles  right 
next  to  the  silos  containing  MX  mis- 
siles. They  will  have  to  deploy  the 
Midgetman  just  the  same  as  you 
would  have  to  get  ready  to  shoot  the 
MX  from  its  own  silo. 

Rail  garrison  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach that  calls  for  fiui,her  study  of 
the  survivability  of  the  MX.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  was  so,  and  we 
put  money  in  for  it.  Both  of  these  fig- 
ures were  adjusted  in  committee. 
There  was  money  taken  out  for  the 
small  mobile,  and  there  was  money 
taken  out  for  the  rail  garrison.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  taken 
out  57  percent  of  the  requested  money 
for  the  rail  garrison,  and  we  took  out 
only  8  percent  for  the  small  ICBM. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
rail  garrison  concept  is  no  threat  to 
the  small  mobile. 

In  the  language  that  was  adopted  in 
the  committee  I  specifically,  made  it  a 
generic  term  for  the  transport  of  any 
ICBM.  It  could  be  the  small  mobile,  it 
could  be  the  MX,  it  could  be  a  follow- 
on  missile.  It  is  not  married  to  nor  is  it 
necessarily  a  component  of  the  MX 
missile. 

We  had  an  agreement  some  time 
back  that  we  were  going  to  develop 
lx)th  systems,  that  we  would  go  for- 
ward with  the  MX  and  cap  it  at  50.  I 
was  in  the  conference  when  we  agreed 
to  do  that.  And  we  said  we  would  go 
forward  with  the  small  mobile  and  de- 
velop that  concept.  I  was  in  the  con- 
ference when  we  agreed  to  that. 

I  would  not,  at  the  present  time,  try 
to  attack  either  system,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  attack  part  of  the 
agreement  and  take  out  the  rail  garri- 
son, then  it  makes  just  as  much  sense 
to  me  to  go  after  the  most  vulnerable, 
the  more  economically  imsound  of  all 
the  systems,  and  that  is  the  small 
mobile. 

I  am  quite  content  to  let  both  pro- 
grams go  down  dual  trades  until  they 
prove  themselves,  but  certainly  we 
should  not  delete  the  funds  for  either 
system  now.  I  think  it  would  be  very 

unwise  at  the  persent  time  to  do  that. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we 
should  keep  the  committee  bill  as  it  is. 
We  have  heard  the  testimony  in  com- 
mittee, we  have  heard  witnesses,  and 
we  have  been  a  party  to  prior  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  as  to  what  we 
were  going  to  develop  to  determine 
what  our  total  ICBM  posture  is  to  be. 
So  I  am  hoping  that  the  committee 
and  the  whole  House  wiU  allow  the 
committee  position  to  stand,  that  we 
would  not  take  out  the  rail  garrison 
money  for  a  study  and  development  of 
the  concept. 

That  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
reason  to  even  bother  the  money  for 
the  small  mobile  that  Is  in  here,  be- 
cause we  are  going  forward  with  that 
concept,  too.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
D-5,  the  rail  garrison,  and  the  small 
mobile  funds  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  committee  members  who 
are  lenowledgeable  of  the  subject 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  intact,  and 
that  the  Hertel  amendment  would  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
7  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee, on  procurement  and  mili- 
tary nuclear  systems  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 

TON.] 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
rail  garrison  mode  of  the  MX  is,  I 
think,  a  very  fine  proposal,  one  that 
brings  the  MX  missile,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  already  indi- 
cated, into  a  better  position  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

Some  years  ago  the  Senate  indicated 
that  they  were  not  going  to  support 
any  more  than  50  missiles,  although 
the  President  wanted  100  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  wanted  200  missiles.  But 
they  would  only  go  for  50  MX  missiles 
because  they  did  not  believe  there  was 
an  appropriate  basing  mode;  and  so 
they  said  they  would  only  approve 
more  MX  missiles  if  they  lenew  that  a 
new  basing  mode  was  guaranteed. 

Well,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Weinl)erger. 
has  come  up  with.  It  is  the  rail  garri- 
son mode.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hertel],  I  thinle,  has  not  des- 
ignated it  very  clearly  or  plainly.  It  is 
not  an  operation  that  is  going  to  go 
out  on  the  railroad  lines  and  compete 
with  the  railroad  trains  that  are 
coming  down  from  New  York  or  going 
back  up  into  Boston.  It  is  instead  a 
reasonable  and,  I  think,  a  rather  Inge- 
nious effort  to  insure  that  the  MX  will 
be  a  tough  target  to  destroy. 

What  the  problem  of  the  Soviets  will 
be  with  the  rail  garrison  mode  is  that 
they  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
designate  a  precise  firing  spot  when 
the  MX  In  the  rail  garrison  mode  is 
moved  along  even  a  small  railroad 
track  where  they  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  designate  a  target,  "nutt 
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Is  the  beauty  of  the  rail  Karrison 
mode.  In  fact,  what  we  are  doing  \»  fol- 
lowing what  the  Soviets  have  also 
done.  The  Z-14  and  the  X-2S  are  raU 
caiTtoon  operatiims  for  the  Soviet  ver- 
sion of  the  MX.  and  I  think  what  has 
been  planned  and  is  already  underway 
is  in  the  case  of  Warroi  Air  Force 
Base,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of 
Cheyenne.  WY,  the  rail  lines  that  go 
into  the  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Inside 
the  base  will  be  sections  of  railroad 
tracks  which  will  move  out  of  the  base 
and  finally  come  to  a  precise  point. 
They  do  not  have  to  go  out  25  miles; 
you  do  not  have  to  go  50  miles,  nor  do 
yoa  have  to  take  a  railroad  trip  even 
into  Cheyenne.  If  the  train  moves 
down  3,  4,  or  5  miles  away  from  the 
garrison,  the  Soviets  will  have  prob- 
lems in  trying  to  determine  whether 
they  have  an  exact  fix  on  that  car.  and 
they  wiU  not  know  whether  it  is 
moving  forward  or  backward. 

So  I  think,  as  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  recognized,  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  win  be  difficiilt  to  destroy. 

Also,  in  connection  with  this  general 
debate,  I  would  point  out  that  the  one 
thing  that  is  most  important  in  terms 
of  American  security  is  to  have  some- 
thing that  can  take  on  the  Soviet's  SS- 
18  and  8B-19.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  need  to  watch  are  the  Soviet 
land-based  ICBM's.  We  need  some- 
thing that  can  take  on  the  SS-18's  and 
the  S8-19's,  which  are  the  most  de- 
structive wev>ons  and  the  most  dam- 
aging weiujons  in  the  Soviet  arsenal 
aimed  at  us. 

a  1320 

And  yet  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
wotild  eliminate  the  MX  spares.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroxtus]  who  has  been  a  very 
staunch  opponent  of  the  BAX  has  ac- 
knowledged that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  the  MX  as  a  weapon,  you  have  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  test  missiles, 
and  what  has  been  provided  in  the 
vote  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  an  additional  21  spares  and  those 
qMures  are  going  to  make  the  system 
operable  and  we  wiU  then  know  that  it 
can  be  operated  and  can  be  fought  and 
fired  if  necessary;  but  if  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  the  spares,  we  might  as 
well  give  up  and  allow  only  the  Soviet 
long-range  missies  to  be  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  be  flying  through  the  at- 
moq>here.  I  think  that  is  a  short  sight- 
ed kind  of  thing  and  certainly  if  we 
should  be  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency, those  missiles  could  be  fired  to 
take  out  the  incoming  18's  and  19's. 

I  think  is  it  very  foolish  to  cut  those 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Berku- 

Mr.  BKUEU'i'EU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have   for   some   time   contended,    as 


many  others  have,  that  we  need  to 
move  our  strategic  weaponry  to  non- 
targetable  modes.  The  sooner  we  do 
that,  the  safer  America  will  be  and  the 
more  secure  our  deterrent  capabilities 
will  be  and  will  be  perceived  to  be  by 
our  potential  adversaries.  For  that 
reason,  we  really  must  move  toward 
deployment  of  the  Mldgetman,  and  if 
possible,  toward  moving  the  MX  to  a 
nontargetable  mode.  That  I  hope  will 
continue  to  be  the  emphasis  of  this 
body  and  the  United  States  as  we  con- 
sider the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  those  objectives.  The 
sooner  we  can  replace  those  vulnerable 
MX  missile  silos  with  alternative  non- 
targetable strategic  weaponry,  the 
safer  the  United  States  will  be. 

Furthermore,  those  weapons  are  in- 
herently destabilizing. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate my  remarks  on  the  single  most 
important  weapon  that  we  can  move 
into  our  arsenal.  I  am  talking  about 
the  D-^  or  Trident  II  missile.  The 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighak]  should  be  opposed  by 
Members  of  this  body.  The  D-5  missile 
is  our  deterrent  ace  in  the  hole.  We 
must  deploy  it  as  we  have  previously, 
frequently,  indicated  we  would. 

The  O/iio-class  submarines  were  de- 
signed for  the  D-5. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
the  arguments  that  have  been  offered 
previously  against  the  D-5  are  invalid. 
Opponents  of  this  weapon  are  con- 
cerned primarily,  it  is  said,  about  the 
potential  contribution  to  instability  In 
a  crisis  situation.  I  contend,  among 
other  things,  their  arguments  are 
wrong  because  they  are  confusing 
"hard-target  capabUity"  with  "first- 
strike  capability."  They  are  not  the 
same. 

The  United  States  must  develop  and 
maintain  a  counterforce  capability  to 
hold  at  risk  the  full  range  of  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities,  particularly  their 
missile  silos  capable  of  being  reloaded, 
their  hardened  command  and  control 
facilities  and  their  nuclear  weapons 
storage  dumps. 

The  weapon  that  we  must  have  in 
reserve  in  case  a  nuclear  war  does 
begin  that  has  full  deterrent  capabil- 
ity is  the  nontargetable  one  that  is  un- 
derseas— the  D-5.  That  hard-target 
kill  capacity  weapon  must  be  there  in 
deterrent  reserve  should  a  nuclear  war 
begin. 

More  importantly,  however,  I  think 
the  more  likely  threat  to  this  coiuitry 
really  comes  through  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  blackmail.  As  long  as  we  have 
those  D-S's  deployed  in  a  nontargeta- 
ble mode,  as  long  as  we  have  alterna- 
tives on  land  and  sea,  we  are  in  far 
better  shape  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 


Stick  with  the  decision  to  deploy  the 
D-5  missile  on  our  OAio-dass  based 
submarines.  It  is  the  most  important 
weapons  system  we  wiU  have  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  It  is  a  peace- 
keeper. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
D-5  missile  is  a  highly  accurate,  hard-target 
weapon  capat>le  of  transforming  the  urtdersea 
leg  of  tf>e  American  nuclear  triad  from  a  non- 
provocative  deterrent  into  a  highly  destat)iliz- 
ing  force  of  over  4,000  silo-busting  warheads. 
Opponents  of  this  weapon  are  concerned  pri- 
marily about  its  potential  contribution  to  insta- 
bility in  a  crisis  situation.  In  short  we  are  told 
that  if  the  United  States  acquires  this  weapon 
we  may  one  day  find  ourselves  in  a  crisis  situ- 
ation where  ttie  Soviet  Union  will  t>e  forced 
either  to  fire  first  or  face  the  prospect  of 
losing  all  their  missiles  In  tt>e  event  we  might 
fire  first.  Opponents  ardently  tieiieve  that  by 
procuring  this  weapon  the  United  States  is  irv 
creasing  the  chances  of  an  inadvertent  nucle- 
ar war. 

I  conterxi  that  this  argument  is  profourxily 
wrong  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  that  ttxtse 
errors  are  in  part  the  result  of  confusion  on 
several  strategic  nuclear  issues. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
hard  target  capability  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
first-strike  capability. 

First-strike  capability  means  Vne  atHllty  to 
deliver,  in  a  preemptive  first  strike,  an  attack 
so  devastating  that  a  nuclear  retallatk>n  will 
not  cause  unacceptable  damage  to  tfie  at- 
tacker. In  other  words,  first  strike  is  the  capa- 
bility to  disarm  tfw  enemy  wittKXJt  deterring 
fear  of  retribution.  Neither  country  has,  nor 
likely  will  have,  a  first  strike  capability  if  t>oth 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tain a  significant  percentage  of  their  strategk: 
offensive  forces  at  sea,  immune  to  a  coordi- 
nated preemptive  strike,  through  depk>yment 
of  relatively  Invulnerable  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines [SSBN]  and  in  other  non-targetable 
or  difficult-to-target  modes.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  cannot  acquire  a  confident  first 
strike  capability,  nor  is  it  our  policy  to  seek 
such  a  capability. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the 
United  States  develop  and  maintain  a  counter- 
force  capability  to  hokj  at  risk  the  full  range  of 
Soviet  nuclear  reloaded,  their  hardened  com- 
mand and  control  facilities,  and  their  nuclear 
weapons  storage  dumps.  It  is  most  preferable 
that  we  deploy  this  counterforce  capability  on 
nontargetable  platforms  in  order  not  to  pro- 
voke or  tempt  preemptk>n  during  a  period  of 
crisis.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  counter- 
force  capability  must  be  to  curtail  tfie  Soviet 
Unk>n's  ability  to  proceed  to  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  U.S.  destructron  if,  for  wfiat  ever 
reason,  a  nuclear  war  begins. 

Contrary  to  the  analysis  offered  t)y  its  oppo- 
nents, the  D-5  missile  will  contribute  to  en- 
hanced deterrence  because  any  enemy  plarv 
ning  a  preemptive  attack  will  know  ttiat  the  D- 
5  can  continue  at  risk  a  full  range  of  targets.  I 
realize  this  begs  tfie  questkin  of  wtiy,  given 
tfie  mutual  vulnerability  afforded  by  ttie  sut>- 
marine  forces,  eitlier  power  couki  contemplate 
such  an  attack.  I  will  take  up  this  point  mo- 
mentarily. For  now  I  wish  to  emphasize  tfiat 
tfie  most  realistic  defined  deterrent  is  one  that 


carefully  provkles  for  defense  should  deter- 
rence fail. 

There  is  an  additk)nal  reason  why  we 
should  acquire  the  D-5.  Without  this  potent 
and  highly  accurate  missile,  our  only  contir}u- 
ing  retaliatory  capability  after  a  nuclear  war 
coukj  begin  woukl  be  against  so-called  soft 
targets,  a  strategk;  phrase  whk:h,  shorn  of  its 
technk»l  fiir  means  people,  specifically  ttie 
Soviet  people.  Although  opponents  of  ttie  D-5 
missile  likely  do  not  prefer,  in  time  of  nuclear 
war,  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  population 
to  destroying  Its  remaining  missiles  their  pref- 
erence for  the  lesser  accurate  C-4  missile 
wouM  actually  only  leave  our  leaders  with  no 
other  chok».  This  is  a  troubling  point  with  fur- 
tfier  implicatk^ns. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  conskJer  the  fol- 
lowing wartime  scenario.  The  Soviets  fire  a 
volley  of  highly  accurate  missiles  that  elimi- 
nate— or  requiring  us  to  use  if  In  a  use-it-or- 
lose  choice— our  land  based  deten-ent  includ- 
ing whatever  hard  target  capable  land  forces 
that  we  may  have  at  that  time.  Absent  a  de- 
ptoyed  D-5  missile  on  submarines  our  leaders 
wouW  then  be  left  only  with  the  chorce  of  re- 
sponding with  our  present  seabased  C-4  mis- 
siles against  Soviet  "soft"  civilian  targets  with 
the  likely  result  tfie  Soviets  would  further  re- 
spond or  threaten  to  respond  in  kind  against 
our  civilians  with  their  remaining  secure  hard 
target  missiles.  I  t>elieve  it  is  indeed  possible 
that  our  leadership  might  be  tempted  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  a  situation  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
Therefore,  how  credible  a  deterrent  do  we 
really  have  without  the  D-5?  If  under  wartime 
conditions  we  have  the  capability  to  respond 
with  the  C-4  but  choose  not  to  do  so,  we  will 
have  effectively  permitted  the  Soviets  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike.  ShoukJ  we  not  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  such  an  occurrence?  ShoukJ 
we  not  take  measures  to  p»revent  even  the  ap- 
pearance that  such  an  option  might  even  exist 
for  the  Soviets?  If  instead  we  acquired  the 
ability  to  destroy  remaining  hard  target  Soviet 
missiles,  would  we  not  spare  ourselves  the 
risk  of  nuclear  blackmail  leading  either  to  the 
United  States  accepting  a  global  defeat  or  as- 
suring the  destruction  of  the  United  States  or 
both  populatkins? 

I  realize  that  thinking  through  a  war-fighting 
strategy  is  not  a  very  appealing  exercise.  Nev- 
ertfieless,  it  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  ensure 
that  we  have  an  effective  deterrence  to  nucle- 
ar war.  Those  who  oppose  the  D-5  on  tfie 
grounds  that  it  might  prove  destabilizing  in  a 
crisis  situation  are  no  doubt  partially  correct. 
The  point  is.  however,  that  the  increased 
Soviet  apprefiensk>n  with  the  D-5  affords  t>en- 
eficial  aspects  that  outweigh  the  negative  as- 
pects. 

Tlierefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Weiss  amendment  that  would  ti-ansfer  pro- 
duction funds  fi-om  the  D-5  [Trident  II]  missile 
to  the  much  less  accurate  C-4  [Trident  I]  mis- 
sile. Tfie  cause  of  peace  demands  no  less. 

At  this  time  in  our  history  the  D-5  Trident  II 
missile,  depk>yed  on  submarines  is  by  far  tfie 
single  most  important  weapon  that  either  can 
be  placed  or  is  now  deptoyed  in  our  arsenal. 
Ttie  D-5  missile  is  our  deterrent  ace  in  tfie 
hole.  The  CVMT-dass  submarine  was  designed 
for  the  D-5.  We  must  continue  with  this  de- 
ployment   dectSKMi.    We    must    defeat    the 


amendments  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]  and  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleinan  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hertel 
amendment  to  strike  funding  for  rail 
mobile  basing  of  the  MX  ICBM. 

The  purpose  of  rail  mobile  basing  is 
not  to  provide  a  survivable  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  ICBM.  It  Is  to  pro- 
tect a  future  request  to  buy  more  MX 
missiles. 

And  even  if  you  agree  that  rail 
basing  might  be  attractive  to  use  in 
combination  with  the  small  mobile 
missile,  the  MX  system  remains  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  a  host  of  threats 
including  salxitage  and  submarine 
launched  cruise  missile  attack. 

No  matter  what  is  said  about  rail 
mobile  basing,  ICBM's  based  in  this 
manner  are  soft  targets.  They  can  be 
destroyed  by  older  generation  Soviet 
missiles  using  only  a  relatively  few 
warheads  even  after  dispersal. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  approve  the 
Hertel  amendment  and  vu-ge  a  "yes" 
vote. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  debate  on 
specific  amendments,  one  of  the 
£Lmendments  to  be  first  addressed  will 
be  the  Hertel  amendment,  which  will 
deal  with  the  striking  of  $250  million 
left  in  the  bill  after  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment, which  is  allocated  to  rail  mobile 
basing  of  the  MX  missile. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years  we 
have  provided  substantial  fimds  for 
hardening  and  for  alternative  basing 
modes  for  the  MX.  In  fiscal  year  1985. 
we  provided  $220  million  for  silo  hard- 
ening experimentation  and  studies. 

In  fiscal  year  1986,  we  provided  an- 
other $52.2  million  for  alternative 
basing  mode  studies,  and  last  year,  or 
this  fiscal  year,  we  have  provided  $120 
milion;  so  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years  we 
have  provided  $392.2  million  for  alter- 
native basing  mode  studies  as  to  the 
MX. 

Now,  we  have  available  from  those 
prior  year  moneys,  including  fiscal 
year  1987  moneys  that  we  have  budg- 
eted, some  $85  million  to  $90  million, 
most  of  which  has  been  imexpended, 
earmarked,  allocated  to  rail  mobile 
basing. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  simply 
this.  Out  of  prior  year  allocations  for 
studies  on  rail  mobile  basing  and  other 
alternative  basing  modes  for  the  MX. 
we  have  provided  $392  million,  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  by  any  measure 
and  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  $85 
million  to  $90  million  remains  avail- 
able to  study  the  concept,  to  find  the 
rail  mobile  garrison  basing  mode  for 
the  MX,  $85  million  to  $90  million:  so 


if  we  Imock  out,  if  we  eliminate  the 
$250  million  still  in  the  budget  for  raU 
mobile  garrison  basing,  there  will  still 
be  $85  million  to  $90  million  for  con- 
cept formulation,  and  suj-ely  that  is 
enough  money  to  conceive  a  lot  of  con- 
cepts. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about 
therefore,  and  what  we  will  be  talking 
about  imder  the  Hertel  amendment  is 
not  concept  design,  it  is  not  analysis  of 
rail  mobile  basing,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  startup  of  a  major  pro- 
gram. We  are  talking  about  the  down- 
payment  on  the  expenditure  of  some 
$8  to  $10  billion,  because  that  is  what 
it  wiU  cost  to  build  and  to  deploy  25 
MX  earning  trains,  garrisons  at  some 
10  site  bases,  special  track  laid,  and  it 
will  cost  another  $3  to  $4  biUion  to  ac- 
quire 50  more  MX  missUes  to  deploy 
on  these  25  trains  that  will  be  used  in 
the  rail  mobile  basing  mode. 

We  are  talking  therefore  today 
about  the  downpayment,  a  very  small 
downpayment,  on  a  very  substantial 
sum  of  money.  The  total,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure which  we  are  about  to 
commit  ourselves  to  if  we  go  with  the 
$250  million  downpayment  is  some- 
where in  the  range  of  $12  to  $15  bil- 
lion altogether,  t>ecause  basically  what 
we  are  committing  ourselves  to  is  the 
program  of  rail  mobile  basing  of  the 
MX,  not.  concept  formulation,  that 
money  is  already  there.  A  substantial 
sum,  $85  million  to  $90  million  was  ap- 
propriated last  year.  If  the  Air  Force 
needs  a  few  million  more  to  better  con- 
ceive or  work  out  the  idea,  it  can  take 
it  out  of  their  own  budget,  come  back 
to  us  for  reprogramming,  and  surely 
we  can  come  up  with  that. 

So  the  issue  is  not  concept  formula- 
tion. We  are  not  precluding  that  when 
we  knock  out  the  $250  million.  What 
we  are  precluding  is  a  startup  on  this 
major  program. 

What  is  really  at  issue  under  the 
Hertel  amendment,  what  is  really  at 
issue  in  the  debate  today  is  a  choice 
between  the  Midgetman,  the  single 
warhead  mobile  missile,  and  the  rail 
mobile  garrison  basing. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]  just  said  that  what  he 
favors  is  both,  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  both,  but  in  truth  we  have  one 
mobile  system  already,  and  that  is  our 
Trident,  as  the  gentleman  indicated. 
We  are  bringing  on  line  an  excellent 
missile  there  that  is  mobile  that  oper- 
ates in  the  opaque  seas,  the  D-5  mis- 
sile, that  will  vastly  enhance  our  stra- 
tegic capabilities,  particularly  with  our 
sea-based  leg  of  the  triad. 

Now  we  have  a  choice  between  two 
land-based  modes  of  an  ICBM  that  are 
mobile.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  both 
if  you  wanted  to  augment  our  strategic 
forces  as  much  as  possible,  but  we 
have  limited  resources  and  we  have  a 
budget  choice  to  make  this  year. 
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I  submit  to  the  House  that  if  we  are 
looking  at  this  matter  in  terms  of  cost 
effeettveneas.  if  we  want  to  buy  the 
system  which  has  the  most  siu-vivable 
warheads,  then  the  system  we  ought 
to  buy  Is  the  single  warhead  system, 
the  liidgetman  system. 

Siure,  we  can  buy  the  MX.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  deploy  and  cheaper  to 
procure,  cheaper  to  maintain,  cheaper 
life  cycle  coat.  If  we  do  that,  we  will 
end  up  with  a  system,  number  one, 
which  is  vtilnerable  to  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue. 

The  Air  Force  dispenses  with  this  ar- 
gument by  saying  it  will  be  all  right  to 
cluster  these  MX  missiles  at  these  gar- 
riaons  and  leave  them  there  vulnerable 
to  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  attack,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  very,  very  unlike- 
ly to  strike  us  with  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue. 

Well,  the  Japanese  were  very  unlike- 
ly to  strike  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  wiU  have  a  window  of  vulnerabU- 
ity.  that  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  that  sur- 
prise attack,  still  imaccounted  for  in 
our  land  mobUe  missiles  if  we  go  with 
the  rail  mobile  basing  mode.  We  will 
not  have  that  window  of  vulnerability 
if  we  go  with  the  Midgetman  single 
waiiiead  mobile  missile  as  an  altema- 
Uvetoit. 

One  final  point.  We  have  bought  to 
date  86  MX  missiles.  We  will  buy  if  we 
go  through  with  our  budget  plan  in 
this  bffl  12  more.  We  wiU  be  buying 
MX  missfles  if  we  buy  the  193. 

We  have  9  more  years  to  procure  the 
MX  missUe.  We  have  an  open  line  at 
our  present  rate  of  procurement  for  9 
more  years. 

We  have  got  the  future  in  which  to 
commit  ourselves  to  this  $10  billion  ex- 
penditure if  the  Midgetman  does  not 
come  through,  if  arms  control  falls 
apart.  We  can  consider  this  later  on. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  adequate 
money  there  to  study  the  concept.  I 
submit  to  the  House  that  we  should 
spend  that  money  and  not  commit 
ourselves  this  year  to  $9  or  $10  billion 
more  for  this  system  at  tiiis  time. 

lis.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
MietHg»in  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  talk  in  this  general 
debate  about  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  on  the  rail  garri- 
son. It  is  nice  sometimes  to  be  a  friend- 
ly adversary,  but  I  have  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  on  the  rail 
garrison  to  cut  off  the  funds.  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  promising  tech- 
nology and  the  possibility  of  cutting 
off  funds  in  research  and  development 
right  now,  I  do  not  think  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  ICBM's  have 
always  been  a  crucial  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic triad  and  thus  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  deterrent.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
important  that  the  Skowcroft  Com- 
mission—wliich  iuus  been  embraced  by 
people  of  all   political   persuasions- 


called  for  200  MX  missiles.  The  Con- 
gress looked  at  the  MX  question  last 
year  and  capped  the  total  at  50  de- 
ployed missiles.  With  that  cap  came  a 
message  to  the  Pentagon:  If  you  want 
more  MX's,  come  back  to  us  with  a 
smarter  basing  mode. 

Now  the  Pentagon  has  come  back 
with  a  basing  mode  that  at  least  ap- 
pears to  have  merit.  During  periods  of 
normal  relations,  missile  carrying 
trains  would  be  securely  garrisoned  on 
existing  military  bases.  In  time  of 
crisis,  however,  they  would  be  dis- 
biu-sed  on  a  national  rail  system  with 
more  than  18,000  miles  of  track.  Mo- 
bility would  equal  survivability  and 
that  would  equal  deterrence.  Put  your- 
self in  the  shoes  of  a  Soviet  planner 
trying  to  track  these  missiles  as  they 
disburse  from  10  BCX  installations 
across  the  country. 

Would  this  work  exactly  the  way  we 
want  it  to?  We  don't  know  yet.  That  is 
why  we  need  this  R&D  funding.  Is  the 
rail  garrison  plan  perfect?  Probably 
not,  but  no  system  is.  What  rail  garri- 
son offers  is  the  best  available  mix  of 
cost  and  survivability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  oppose 
rail  garrison  funding  in  a  knee-jerk 
fashion  simply  because  of  opposition 
to  the  MX.  The  results  of  this  technol- 
ogy may  have  some  important  implica- 
tions for  other  missiles,  including 
Midgetman  and  future  generations  of 
ICBM's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fund  this  re- 
search and  hear  the  results  before 
making  any  decision  on  additional  de- 
ployment of  MX  missiles. 

D  1335 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  that  we 
have  today  is  many  times  shaped  po- 
litically very  stark.  We  either  have  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  it  is  clearcut  and 
Members  are  for  this  system  or 
against  this  particular  one,  but  we 
have  a  number  of  amendments  today 
that  can  be  confusing  and  I  want  to 
express  my  views  and  let  the  House 
know  my  position,  before  we  start 
these  debates. 

I  am  going  to  go  in  reverse  order  of 
how  the  amendments  are  offered. 
First,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Weiss  and  Feighan  amendments  on 
the  Trident  D-5's.  I  think  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  continue  to 
develop  and  eventually  procure  the  D- 
5's.  I  think  that  they  are  one  of  the 
truly  survivable  deterrents  that  we 
have  today,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  that  development.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  a  first-strike 
weapon,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
destabilizing,  as  some  would  indicate. 

The  other  amendment,  though,  that 
we  face  concern  two  systems  that  this 


country  is  yet  to  settle  on  or  to  re- 
solve, and  that  is  the  issue  of  the  MX 
and  the  Midgetman.  I  have  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  small  mobile 
ICBM.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  have  a  mobile  ICBM— it  has 
been  dubbed  "Midgetman." 

It  is  a  survivable  system.  It  is  one 
that  I  think  we  should  move  forward 
with  aggressively  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  fund.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  we  need  to  MIRV  it— put 
more  warheads  on  it.  The  cost/benefit 
ratio  improves  if  you  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  argument.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  argiunent  we 
should  be  concentrating  on  today. 

It  is  important  that  we  go  mobile. 
The  Soviet  have  done  it.  Over  the  past 
decades  we  have  urged  through  arms 
control  proposals  and  by  the  pressiu'e 
that  we  have  been  placing  on  the  Sovi- 
ets for  them  to  go  mobile,  they  have 
finally  gone  mobile.  The  second  they 
do  it  then  we  sit  around  and  cannot 
get  our  act  together  and  caimot  decide 
on  which  systems  we  are  going  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  the  fimding  for  Midget- 
man. 

The  next  amendment  is  to  cut  the 
MX  test  missiles  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 
I  will  oppose  his  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs]  and  I  offered  the  amendment 
a  couple  of  years  ago  to  freeze  the 
MX's  at  40,  which  eventually  became 
50,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment in  exchange  for  Members  to  sup- 
port the  mobile  systems,  Midgetman, 
and  to  protect  the  current  system. 

I  will  live  up  to  that  agreement,  and 
I  think  that  MX  test  missiles  are  im- 
portant, and  that  his  effort  to  cut 
them  is  not  proper. 

The  issue  though  of  rail  garrison  is  a 
much  more  difficult  issue,  and  I  want 
to  quickly  try  to  explain  my  position. 
In  committee  I  agreed  that  moving  to 
procurement  of  MX  for  rail  garrison  is 
not  a  very  wise  move  at  this  point— ad- 
ditional MX's.  I  think  it  does  make 
sense,  however,  for  us  to  continue 
some  research,  generic  research,  to  see 
whether  or  not  rail  garrison  can  offer 
a  survivable  mode  either  for  Midget- 
man or  perhaps  even  the  original  50 
MX's. 

Because  of  that  I  have  a  hard  time 
supporting  the  gentleman's  position.  I 
uinderstand  that  we  need  the  leverage 
when  we  go  to  the  Senate  to  debate 
and  perhaps  work  an  agreement  on 
Midgetman  versus  MX,  but  I  think 
that  in  the  long  term  the  bottom  line, 
the  end  result,  should  be  that  we  have 
some  generic  research,  and  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  would  not  disagree 
with  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 


lb.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  debate  on 
the  ballistic  missUe  section  of  this  biU 
comes  down  to  one  simple  thing:  are 
we  in  favor  of  developing  the  best, 
most  survivable  missile  system  at  the 
lowest  costs  possible? 

Like  it  or  not,  in  my  opinion  there 
was  a  deal  made  several  years  ago  that 
we  would  deploy  the  MX  in  sUos  while 
a  mobile  basing  system  was  developed. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  we  would  begin  work  on  develop- 
ing a  small  ICBM,  the  Midgetman. 

WeU,  now  that  a  mobile  basing  mode 
for  the  Peacekeeper  has  been  identi- 
fied, some  Members  want  to  kill  it.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  those  same  individ- 
uals who  opposed  the  MX  because  it 
was  in  the  silos— calling  it  sitting 
duck— now  oppose  the  rail  garrison 
mode. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  that 
we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the 
MX  is  not  survivable  in  fixed  silos— 
and  some  say  that  it  is  not— then  we 
should  continue  with  the  agreement 
that  we  made  in  the  98th  Congress 
and  the  99th  Congress,  and  that  was 
to  develop  a  survivable  mobile  base 
system.  We  have  that  system  before  us 
today. 

We  are  going  to  hear  arguments, 
"Oh,  no.  Don't  base  the  MX  in  a  rail 
garrison  mode  because  it  will  be  desta- 
bUizing." 

I  would  argue  that  if  50  mobile  MX 
missiles  are  going  to  be  destabilizing, 
then  what  will  the  500  planned  Midg- 
etman missiles  be? 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  hear 
about  cost.  "Rail  garrison  will  be  too 
expensive." 

I  would  say  that  a  mobile  basing 
system  would  require  a  lot  less 
money— significantly  less  money— 
than  the  Midgetman  itself.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  the  Midgetman  production, 
we  will  spend  somewhere  arouind  $42 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  make  a  choice,  and  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  we  should  not  contin- 
ue to  try  two  missile  systems.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  not  only  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl],  but  I  would  even  support  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs],  who  proposes  scrapping  the 
Midgetman  missile  altogether,  saving 
some  $2  billion  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  merely  argue 
that  we  need  to  put  a  plan  together 
and  move  forward  and  save  some  dol- 
lars and  do  the  right  thing  if  we  really 
are  in  favor  of  this  missile  system. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  clean  up 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  and  mis- 


takes that  Members  have  made  in  the 
debate. 

I  agree  with  the  last  gentleman,  it  is 
kind  of  strange  that  the  Members  who 
were  fighting  to  have  the  MX  built 
and  put  in  silos  are  now  admitting  in 
this  debate  that  the  MX  missiles  in 
silos  are  vulnerable.  I  did  not  want 
them  in  the  silos,  but  many  of  the 
Members  who  are  talking  about 
having  more  MX  missiles  are  the  very 
Members  over  the  last  few  years  who 
voted  and  fought  to  have  the  MX  go 
ahead  into  development  and  to  be  put 
in  these  very  vulnerable  silos.  I  am 
glad  now  that  at  least  everyone  agrees 
and  admits  that  they  are  vulnerable  in 
the  silos. 

Now  that  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, though,  of  taking  another  bad 
basing  mode,  because  I  agree  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  from  Ala- 
bama, all  the  way  through  the  first 
part  of  his  remarks  he  talked  about 
why  all  of  the  systems  that  have  been 
brought  up  over  these  years  are  so 
bad.  and  some  were  even  laughable,  he 
said.  He  was  right. 

Unfortunately,  well,  this  one  sounds 
better,  but  it  is  not  better.  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  information 
that  I  listed  as  to  6  to  10  minutes  for 
the  small  mobile  being  deployed 
versus  the  MX  rail  being  deployed  is  3 
to  4  hours  for  the  MX  rail.  6  to  10 
minutes  for  the  mobile  midget.  What 
is  the  comparison?  I  mean,  I  wish  the 
situation  were  not  that  we  are  talking 
about  launch  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
but  that  is  the  terrible  reality.  There 
is  no  comparison. 

So  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  pointed  out,  if  you  save  a  few 
dollars  and  have  a  system  that  is  still 
vulnerable,  as  vulnerable  as  the  silos 
when  it  sits  in  the  garrison,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  pointed  out, 
where  the  Soviets  can  use  cheaper, 
older  weapons  to  target  the  garrison 
and  the  rail  system,  then  you  do  not 
pick  up  a  thing.  You  just  kid  yourself 
to  have  more  MX  missiles  for  no  pur- 
poses of  deterrence. 

D  1345 

Mr.  MARVOULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  one  point  I  wanted  to  make,  I 
notice  we  have  three  amendments 
with  reference  to  the  Midgetman.  We 
have  terminated,  we  have  cut,  we  have 
cut. 

We  continue  to  get  the  same  story 
that  the  Midgetman  will  be  so  much 
more  expensive  than  the  rail  garri- 
sons, the  MX'd  missiles  or  the  siloed 
missiles,  whatever. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  to  all  of 
the  Members,  that  about  85  percent  of 
the  technology  being  used  on  the  MX 
missile  can  be  transferred  over  to  the 
Midgetman  missile,  so  the  figures  that 


are  being  kicked  around  probably  are 
not  factual  at  this  point. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  determine  the 
total  cost  of  a  Midgetman  missQe  and, 
of  course,  the  mobile  system. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  other  things. 
The  gentlemen  are  honest;  they  are 
talking  about  the  fact  that  this  $250 
million  is  for  going  forward  with  the 
MX  garrison  system. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  we 
have  already  spent  $172  million  over 
the  last  few  years.  They  are  now 
saying  they  are  for  that,  for  going 
ahead  with  it. 

The  issue  is  honest.  It  is  not  for 
study.  It  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  MX 
garrison  system. 

The  administration  backs  it,  and 
other  Members  have  talked  about 
going  in  favor  with  it  today. 

That  is  the  issue,  whether  we  do  it 
or  do  not  do  it. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  those  are  public  railroad 
tracks  that  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  tracks  on  a  reser- 
vation, or  something  like  the  Midget- 
man missile  on  a  reservation. 

We  are  talking  about  public  railroad 
tracks  to  be  used  to  transport  MX  mis- 
siles during  an  alert. 

The  House  is  going  to  have  to 
decide,  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time, 
whether  we  want  to  go  forward  with 
another  MX  basing  system  that  is  not 
a  deterrent,  that  is  still  vulnerable  or 
whether  we  want  to  save  our  money 
and  the  taxpayers'  money  for  a  sjrstem 
like  the  Midgetman  that  is  not  a  first- 
strike  weapon. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyi,]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  serious  about  defending 
the  United  States,  or  are  we  not. 

We  have  the  very  best  weapon,  the 
very  best  strategic  weapon  under  de- 
velopment now,  the  MX  missile,  par- 
tially deployed.  It  is  the  most  accu- 
rate. It  is  the  most  ready  to  laimch.  It 
provides  flexible  targeting,  and  it  is 
the  most  cost-efficient  strategic 
weapon  we  have  got. 

Are  we  serious  about  our  defense  or 
not?  Are  we  going  to  protect  this 
weapon  or  not? 

The  MX  was  recommended  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  suggesting, 
however,  that  we  should  study  a  more 
survivable  basing  mode.  So  this  Con- 
gress, the  other  body  and  the  House, 
recommended  that  study.  Pursuant  to 
congressional  direction,  the  Air  Force 
has  been  doing  precisely  that. 

The  administration  requested  $591 
million,  but  the  committee  only  au- 
thorized $250  million. 

To  the  gentleman's  point  a  moment 
ago  that  there  may  be  some  money 
left  over  we  could  just  use,  my  guess 
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is.  that  is  simply  as  a  result  of  the  way 
we  spend  the  money  around  here,  that 
it  is  part  of  the  2-year  authorization 
process;  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  reelect  to  the  $1.1  billion  for  the 
Midgetman.  Tou  will  find  not  all  of 
that  has  been  spent  yet;  but  my  guess 
is  by  the  time  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  money  is  ready  to  be  spent, 
that  money  in  large  part  will  be  gone. 

The  Soviets  have  already  recognized 
the  advantages  of  dispersal,  as  has 
every  military  establishment  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Von  Clausewitz, 
the  Soviets,  the  Germans,  the  United 
States— you  do  not  give  the  enemy  a 
fat  target  to  attaclc.  The  Soviets  recog- 
nize this.  They  disperse  their  weapon- 
ry; and,  of  course,  so  does  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviets  have  already  tested 
their  rail-based  ICBM  SSX-24,  and 
they  are  beginning  deployment  of  that 
system  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  quote  somebody  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Members  on 
the  other  side  here.  Senator  Nitnn. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Aerospace 
Daily  of  May  12. 1987: 

Senate  Armed  Services  Chairman  Sam 
Nunn  has  declared  that  it  is  important  to 
preserve  intercontinental  missile  options  for 
the  next  President  and  fund  both  the  rail 
garrlBcm  MX  and  the  Midgetman  missile 
procrams. 

In  a  talk  to  a  closed  Capitol  Hll  session 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Foreign 
Policy  Analysis,  Nunn  was  aslied  if  he  felt 
rail  garrison  MX  and  Midgetman  should  be 
funded  this  year  and  next  to  provide  a  land- 
baaed  mobile  missile  option  for  a  new  Presi- 
dent in  1989. 

"I  think  we  need  to  preserve  the  MX  pos- 
sibilities on  the  rail  garrison;  I  think  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  preserve  the  Midgetman,"  he 
replied.  "I  think  the  only  hope  for  a  consen- 
stis  is  some  combination  of  those  two.  I 
think  we  will  end  up  with  both  those  pro- 
grams as  live  possibilities." 

I  agree  in  this  case.  It  is  important 
to  integrate  both  systems,  and  that  is 
why  I  will  be  opposed  to  the  Hertel 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nreoH]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remaining  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  go  bade  and  think  about  this  de- 
ployment of  the  MX.  Tears  ago  we 
stood  here  in  1981  and  debated  where 
we  would  put  it. 

I  remember  when  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
talked  to  a  group  of  us;  and  he  said,  we 
are  not  going  to  put  this  in  the  MPS 
system  if  I  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  was  the  idea  where  you  build 
huts,  travel  around,  and  it  would  pop 
out  at  the  right  time,  kind  of  a  modi- 
fied rail  garrison,  you  could  call  it. 

The  MX.  probably  the  best  missile 
we  have  ever  come  up  with,  and  those 
of  you  who  have  gone  to  Vandenberg 


and  seen  this  thing  fly.  we  have  finally 
learned  how  to  make  something  that 
works. 

This  one  works  and  works  better 
than  anything  we  have  played  with. 
We  are  alwajrs  fussing  about  the  B-1 
and  the  trouble  it  has  and  the  C-5  and 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  and  now 
we  have  got  a  bird  that  really  hits  the 
target. 

I  was  so  impressed  when  I  was  at 
Vandenberg,  let  me  just  say,  we  are 
now  down  to  the  point,  how  can  we 
deploy  it.  We  have  come  up  with  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  one  accu- 
rate way  to  do  it.  We  are  now  finding 
another  accurate  way;  and  if  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  the  smart  thing  for 
us  to  do  would  be  to  accept  the  rail 
garrisons,  to  make  this  thing  fly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired  on  general  debate. 

AMEMIMfEirT  OrFERZD  BT  MH.  RKRTKL 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hertel:  Strike 
out  subsection  (b)  of  section  201  (page  30, 
lines  6  through  9)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(b)  Alternate  ICBM  Basing  Technol- 
ociES.— Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  none  may 
be  used  under  the  ICBM  modernization  pro- 
gram for  concept  formulation  and  analysis 
of  rail  basing  schemes  for  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  The  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1988  is  hereby  reduced  by  $250,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  nile,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

tAi.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  restate  a 
few  of  the  points  I  made  in  general 
debate  because  they  bear  upon  this 
particular  amendment. 

First  of  all.  let  me  make  the  point 
that  we  have  already  allocated  $392 
million  to  studying  alternative  basing 
modes.  What  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  particular  bill  is  not  further 
study,  because  the  money  for  further 
study  is  already  available.  Last  year  we 
provided  $120  million  more  to  study  al- 
ternative basing  modes  for  the  MX. 
Those  moneys  are  still  available  in 
this  fiscal  year.  Some  $85  million  to 
$90  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
concept  formulation,  concept  defini- 


tion, analysis,  engineering  studies  and 
design,  whatever  they  may  need  it  for 
to  flesh  out  this  idea  of  rail  mobile 
garrison  basing  for  the  MX. 

There  is  already  available  $85  to  $90 
million,  and  by  voting  to  knock  out  or 
eliminate  this  $250  million  we  are  not 
precluding  further  study  or  explora- 
tion of  the  idea  of  rail  mobile  basing 
as  an  alternative  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile. 

What  we  are  precluding  at  this  point 
in  time  is  a  go-ahead,  a  startup  on  a 
program  which  will  ultimately  cost  $10 
to  $15  billion,  because  the  $250  million 
which  is  in  the  bill  now  is  not  for  con- 
cept exploration.  It  is  the  initial  in- 
stallment, the  first  downpayment  on  a 
train  of  outlays  that  will  ultimately  in 
the  aggregate  equal  $10  to  $15  billion, 
and  will  lead  us  to  25  hardened  trains 
deployed  at  some  10  SAC  bases  with 
SO  additional  MX  missiles  deployed  in 
addition  to  those  that  are  deployed 
now  in  Minuteman  silos.  The  cost  of 
that  is  not  $250  million  or  $691  million 
as  the  President  requested  this  year;  it 
is  $15  billion. 

So  the  choice  before  my  colleagues  is 
a  choice  between  a  Midgetman  and 
survivable  warheads,  or  the  MX,  and 
still  in  a  very  vulnerable  basing  mode. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
thinly  veiled  attempt  to  kill  the  MX  or 
any  other  type  of  weapon  system  that 
might  be  deployed  in  a  rail  garrison 
basing  mode. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  rail  garrison 
concept?  The  answer  is  nothing.  As  I 
have  said  in  general  debate,  we  have 
tried  for  a  long  time  to  come  up  with  a 
successful,  survivable  basing  mode  for 
U.S.  ICBM's.  We  considered  the  multi- 
ple protective  system  [MPS]  to  hide  a 
number  of  ICBM's  in  a  large  nimiber 
of  holes  in  the  ground.  MPS  failed  for 
political  reasons.  We  considered  the 
racetrack  basing  mode.  Racetrack  also 
failed.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

We  have  presently  put  our  MX  mis- 
siles in  Minuteman  III  silos  which  are 
fixed,  identified,  targets.  For  political 
reasons,  this  is  the  best  that  we  could 
come  up  with. 

We  continuously  hear  that  oppo- 
nents of  MX  oppose  it  because  it  is 
vulnerable  in  a  fixed  silo.  So  why  not 
harden  it? 

The  fact  is,  you  cannot  adequately 
harden  missile  silos  because  improve- 
ments in  missile  accuracy  will  over- 
come silo  hardness  every  time.  Tou 
cannot  adequately  harden  a  silo 
against  a  direct  hit  or  a  near  hit  of  a 
nuclear  weapon. 

Just  as  we  have  increased  our  missile 
accuracy,  so  too  have  the  Soviets.  So 
we  Icnow  we  must  have  a  more  surviv- 
able system. 

To  reiterate,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  attempting  to  develop 


such  a  survivable  system.  They  came 
up  with  an  idea  of  housing  it  in,  and 
launching  it  from  an  airplane.  This 
idea  fell  by  the  wayside. 

They  came  up  with  the  idea  of  bury- 
ing missiles  thousands  of  feet  under 
ground,  so  that  when  the  shooting  was 
over,  it  could  dig  itself  out  and  be 
launched.  We  have  considered  numer- 
ous schemes,  some  good,  some  bad.  At 
present,  the  administration  has  come 
up  with  a  basing  mode  similar  to  that 
the  Soviets  are  using  on  their  SS-24's. 

The  Soviets  have  built  and  are  in  the 
process  of  deploying  a  rail  mobile  SS- 
24  missile  system.  They  do  not  worry 
about  public  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  their  mobile  systems  are  not 
even  stationed  in  garrisons.  But  as  the 
Soviets  realize  and  our  own  intelli- 
gence experts  tell  us.  there  is  no  way 
you  can  target  all  rail  mobile  systems. 
Tou  cannot  be  sure  where  they  aU  are 
all  the  time.  This  is  what  we  are  pro- 
posing to  do  with  rail  garrison,  except 
we  will  station  them  in  garrisons  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  threat.  Rail 
garrisoned  missiles  will  not  be  roaming 
the  rail  network  during  peacetime. 
Rail  garrison  is  similar  to  how  we  dis- 
perse our  aircraft  in  times  of  an  alert, 
and  similar  to  how  we  plan  to  disperse 
our  small  mobile  missile  when  de- 
ployed. In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  nucle- 
ar attack,  we  will  have  some  warning 
time,  and  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence if  we  can  only  disperse  them  5 
miles,  50  miles  or  500  miles.  Tou  have 
built  in  an  uncertainty  factor  and  a 
survivability  factor  so  that  a  potential 
enemy  could  never  be  sure  that  a  first 
strike  will  be  successful. 

This  is  what  Congress  asked  and  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommended 
the  Defense  Department  to  do — build 
a  more  survivable  system. 

The  money  is  in  here  because  the 
Members  of  the  committee  thought  it 
the  responsible  thing  to  do.  We  are 
going  forward  to  develop  the  concept. 
Although  the  MX  will  fit  on  it,  the 
small  mobile  will  also  fit  on  it,  as  will 
any  follow-on  missile.  But  we  are  only 
developing  a  concept,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  $250  million  for  this, 
which  incidentally  is  a  reduction  of 
about  $250  million  from  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  We  would  like 
to  develop  the  concept. 

In  no  way  is  rail  garrison  a  threat  to 
the  small  mobile  missile.  In  fact  the 
small  mobile  missile  could  ultimately 
be  deployed  on  this  rail  concept. 

Please  do  not  deny  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  capability  of  develop- 
ing this  concept.  This  is  a  research  and 
development  program  to  develop  the 
rail  garrison  concept  so  that  in  time  of 
crisis  or  even  war  we  could  disperse  a 
percentage  of  our  ICBM's  as  we  would 
disperse  the  small  mobile  missile,  our 
bombers,  and  the  other  strategic  sys- 
tems. 
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Rail  garrison  makes  sense,  it  is  what 
we  have  been  working  toward.  It  is  less 
expensive  than  the  alternatives  that 
have  been  proposed  and  certainly 
much  cheaper  than  the  basing  and 
operational  plan  for  Midgetman.  It  is 
about  $15  billion  compared  to  $45  bil- 
Uon. 

According  to  the  Air  Force,  the 
small  mobile  missile  will  call  for  10,400 
additional  personnel  than  we  present- 
ly have  Just  to  man  and  protect  the 
system.  So  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  that  we  would 
take  a  dual  track  in  modernizing  our 
ICBM  force.  I  hope  we  keep  the  rail 
garrison  money  in  the  defense  bill.  It 
makes  sense.  If  some  in  Congress  are 
going  to  breach  the  agreement,  others, 
myself  included,  will  try  to  cut  the 
small  mobile  money  out  of  the  bill.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  reduce  rail  garrison, 
then  we  are  going  to  try  to  reduce  the 
Midgetman  money  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Mavroitles]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  this  argu- 
ment back  in  perspective  here  and  I 
probably  will  respond  to  my  very  dear 
friend  from  Alabama  on  some  of  the 
statements  he  has  Just  made. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  first  time  the  Air  Force  has 
come  forth  volunteering  except  for 
one  other  program  which  happens  to 
be  an  airplane  with  a  20-year  life  cycle 
program.  I  am  talking  about  the  Midg- 
etman missile,  when  we  talk  about  the 
expense  of  the  Midgetman  missile. 
They  do  not  volunteer  these  programs 
to  anyone.  I  think  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  say  to  us  "We  don't 
want  the  Midgetmsm,  what  we  do  want 
indeed  is  50  more  MX  missiles  come 
hell  or  higher  water."  Quite  franldy,  I 
think  I  am  being  very  candid  when  I 
say  that.  I  believe  that  is  the  bottom 
line  where  the  Air  Force  is  coming 
from. 

By  the  way,  when  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  rec- 
ommended 50  MX  missiles— they  rec- 
ommended 100  but  said  they  could  live 
with  50— and  the  reason  they  went  to 
100  was  not  a  military  decision,  by  the 
way,  it  was  an  economic  decision.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  before  the 
House  today  so  that  adl  of  us  will  have 
all  the  facts  in  front  of  us. 

And  by  the  way,  I  think  it  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  the  Air  Force  back  in  the 
1960's,  if  you  recall,  rejected,  absolute- 
ly rejected  any  rail  launching  of  mis- 
sile systems  because  they  did  not  feel 
it  would  work  accurately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  t>een  briefed 
on  this  subject  as  have  many  other 
memljers  of  the  committee.  I  promised 
to  keep  an  open  mind,  knowing,  of 


course,  and  realizing,  I  think,  people 
realize  my  position  on  the  BCX  missOe 
from  day  one.  Tet  while  their  position 
and  their  line,  official  line  is  that  this 
is  a  generic  basing  mode,  while  the  of- 
ficial line  is  that  no  judgment  has 
been  made  on  the  deployment  of  a 
second  set  of  50  MX  missUes,  let  us  be 
very  clear,  I  repeat,  heck  or  high 
water  they  want  an  additional  50  MX 
missiles  any  way  they  can  get  them. 

If  the  rail  garrison  is  fimded,  Mem- 
tiers  of  the  House  can  count  on  addi- 
tional MX  debate  next  year  and  per- 
haps the  year  after  that  leading  even- 
tually perhaps  to  another  agreement 
to  settle  this  problem. 

Now,  we  have  a  compromise  in  iriace: 
50  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos. 
We  do  have  a  small  mobile  missile  in 
full  scale  development.  By  the  way. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  used 
that  argument,  the  Soviet  Union  with 
all  their  mobile  systems. 

This  Congress  has  fimded  properly, 
at  proper  levels  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  get  the  Midgetman  mis- 
sile going  on  a  mobile  system  for  that 
deterrent  factor  which  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

So  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
get  into  facts  and  figures  all  day  long. 
The  bottom  line  is  this:  If  you  vote  for 
the  rail  garrison  you  are  going  to  kUl 
the  Midgetman  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  Hertel  amerximem,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  furxi  the  rail  garrison  initiative. 

It  was  2  years  ago  that  Congress  agreed  to 
compromise  lar>guage  limiting  deptoyment  of 
the  MX  missile  to  SO.  It  was  a  good  compro- 
mise VnaX  put  to  an  enA,  3  years  of  very  hos- 
tile and  acrimonious  debates  on  the  MX  Pro- 
gram. 

Last  December,  I  traveled  out  to  the  Air 
Force's  Ballistic  Missile  Office  at  h4orton  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Bernardino,  CA.  I  was 
briefed  on  the  concept  of  rail  garrison,  and 
while  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  not  an  MX 
supporter,  I  promised  the  Air  Force  I  wouM 
keep  an  open  mind. 

Yet  while  the  official  line  is  that  this  is  a  ge- 
neric basing  mode — while  the  official  lirw  is 
ttiat  rK>  judgment  has  been  made  on  tf>e  de- 
ployn>ent  of  a  second  set  of  50  MX  missiles — 
let  us  be  very  clear  what  is  at  issue  today. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  [Defense  for  Policy, 
Mr.  Fred  Ikle  in  testimony  to  the  ottier  body, 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  the  issue  before 
us  is  the  deployment  of  an  additioral  50  MX 
missiles  in  the  rail-mobile  system.  That  would 
lead  to  a  total  of  100  missiles  deptoyed. 

If  rail  garrison  is  funded.  Members  of  the 
House  can  count  on  additional  MX  detwtes 
next  year  and  perhaps  the  year  after,  leadirig 
eventually  to  anottter  compromise  to  settle 
tfiis  problem. 

We  have  a  compromise  in  place.  Fifty  MX 
missiles  in  minuteman  silos.  We  have  a  small 
mobile  missile  in  full  scale  development  We 
have  an  advanced  technology  bomber,  and 
other  strategic  systems  in  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  MX  missiles  is  not  the 
answer. 
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Support  Itw  Hartal  amendment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hahsen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  as  we 
discuss  this  particular  point  of  this 
MX  and  the  deployment,  again  we  go 
back  to  the  issue  of  how  do  you  want 
to  do  this?  I  think  it  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  the  rail  garrison  as  it  would 
be  used  on  the  MX.  the  same  type  of 
principle  could  be  used  for  another 
mlasUe.  Of  course,  we  have  to  realize 
that  President  Jimmy  Carter  wanted 
200  missiles  at  the  time.  Now  we  have 
heard  every  scenario  from  200  on 
down  to  nothing,  which  has  been 
brought  up.  When  the  Air  Force 
talked  about  the  60  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  talking 
about  he  was  basically  talldng  about 
the  theory  of  shooting  them  all 
around  the  country.  They  would  be  on 
the  system  that  was  used  for  civilians. 
Now  that  would  have  a  big  problem 
interfacing  with  what  the  civilians 
would  do  so  you  could  not  use  this.  So 
we  have  another  system  here. 

So  when  you  talk  about  the  MX  now 
being  used,  the  system  of  50  in  the 
hardened  and  the  additional  in  the 
rail  garrison,  it  seems  to  be  abundant- 
ly clear  that  we  are  promoting  and 
pioneering  something  that  could  be 
used  for  other  missiles  at  that  time.  I 
would  hope  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Members  would  look  at 
that  carefully  when  they  get  to  the 
point  of  voting  on  this  rail  garrison 
and  realizing  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting this  idea  for  the  MX,  which  in 
my  himible  opinion,  as  I  said  before,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  we  have  got 
going  and  it  seems  a  shame  we  do  not 
ccMne  up  with  another  system  besides 
the  hardened  silos. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  12  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  a  debate  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  50  more 
MX's  or  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
the  50  MX's  we  currently  have.  This  is 
a  debate  about  mobiUty.  This  is  a 
debate  as  to  whether  we  should  take 
our  land-based  systems  and  make 
them  mobile. 

Tou  know.  Scowcroft  said  they 
ought  to  be  mobile.  He  made  that  ar- 
gument in  the  Scowcroft  report.  The 
Congress  itself  said  we  ought  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility,  we  ought  to  come 


back  with  a  better  basing  mode,  which 
means  mobility.  We  said  that  in  1986. 

Arms  control  experts,  both  liberal 
and  conservative,  even  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  I  am  sure,  believe 
mobility  makes  more  sense  in  terms  of 
how  we  want  to  base  our  land-based 
strategic  systems.  The  Soviets  them- 
selves are  moving  toward  mobility 
with  the  SS-25.  There  is  not  anybody 
I  can  think  of  who  does  not  think  that 
mobile  systems  are  ultimately  the 
answer  for  greater  stability  with  land- 
based  forces,  with  our  land-based 
forces  and  with  the  Soviet  land-based 
forces.  And  now  it  may  be  we  are  not 
comfortable  with  putting  10  warheads 
on  a  mobile  system  but  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  pointed  out,  this  is 
not  Just  a  mobile  system  to  accommo- 
date MX,  this  is  a  mobile  system  that 
can  accommodate  the  single  w&head 
system. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
want  to  provide  for  greater  stability 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  and  them  vis-a-vis 
us.  we  ought  to  be  moving  toward 
mobile  systems,  not  these  hardened 
silos  that  can  clearly  be  targeted.  If 
you  have  a  mobile  system  you  confuse 
military  planners  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  in  terms  of  this  debate  and  it 
makes  abundant  sense  to  move  toward 
mobility.  Let  us  defeat  the  Hertel 
amendment.  This  is  not  a  vote  on  MX. 
This  is  a  vote  on  whether  we  want  our 
land-based  forces  to  be  mobile  and 
provide  greater  stability  and  greater 
security  in  the  world  today. 

And  I  say,  my  goodness,  there  is  not 
a  more  important  vote  we  are  going  to 
cast  today  than  this  vote  to  defeat 
Hertel,  keep  Midgetman  alive  and,  my 
goodness,  give  ourselves  a  chance  to 
put  this  land-based  vulnerable  force  in 
a  mobile  mode  that  will  provide  great- 
er security  for  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  what  we  are 
talking  about  today  is  really  not  a  pro- 
gram for  MX  mobility  development,  it 
is  a  program  for  more  MX's,  period. 

It  has  been  understood  with  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  for 
some  years  that  the  MX  Program  has 
been  capped  and  that  is  definitely  the 
case  and,  as  has  been  stated  previous- 
ly, the  MX  on  a  mobile  basing  system 
mode  would  be  extremely  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  sabotage  and  other  counter- 
measures.  In  a  time  of  budgetary  strin- 
gency we  are  also  talking  about  throw- 
ing $15  billion  or  so  out  there  at  a  rate 
and  a  figure  that  we  do  not  need. 

So  I  say  again  very  strongly  support 
the  Hertel  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]  has  4  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  en- 
titled to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  2  min- 
utes, to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  we  are 
seeing  here  is  pretty  obvious,  one  in  a 
series  of  attempts  to  absolutely  do 
away  with  our  ICBM  system.  Follow- 
ing this  there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
take  out  all  the  test  missiles,  then  take 
out  all  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. I  believe  this  is  just  one  of  a 
series  of  things  to  just  denude  us  of 
our  nuclear  capability.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  realize  that.  And  also  realize 
that  by  defeating  this  amendment  we 
will  obviate  two  more  amendments 
and  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  appreciate  that  gentle- 
man pointing  that  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  going  to  mention  the  same 
thing. 

Both  Mr.  Dickinson  and  I  have  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
funding  of  the  small  ICBM  but  only  in 
the  event  that  the  Hertel  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  Therefore,  the  best 
way  to  defeat  our  two  amendments  is 
to  defeat  the  Hertel  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  vote,  a  very 
important  vote  to  protect  our  best 
strategic  missile  and  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  anyone  would  want  to  leave 
our  missiles  ujiprotected.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  Hertel  amend- 
ment. 

What  exactly  would  it  do?  It  would 
eliminate  any  further  work  on  any 
survivable  basing  mode  for  the  Peace- 
keeper or  for  that  matter,  for  the 
small  ICBM.  It  will  cause  at  least  an 
18-month  slip  in  any  schedule  or  possi- 
ble IOC  for  alternate  survivable  basing 
technology. 

Specifically,  rail  garrison  R&D 
would  cease,  contractor  teams  would 
be  disbanded  and  scattered,  no  work 
would  be  done  in  fiscal  year  1988.  This 
would  occur  in  the  year  when  the  So- 
viets will  likely  declare  their  SS-X-24 
system  operational  and,  as  I  said,  the 
year  in  which  it  would  be  deployed. 
We  would  then  not  be  able  to  develop 
an  equivalent  survivable  mode  untU 
1992  or  1993.  Of  course,  this  would 
further  exacerbate  the  already  desta- 
bilizing imbalance  of  strategic  forces. 
Moreover,  our  arms  control  efforts  in 
Geneva  would  be  without  one  of  its 
major  levers  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
make  meaningful  concessions  in  stra- 
tegic arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  Hertel  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  getting  a  little 
confusing.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama says  this  is  part  of  an  effort,  this 
first  amendment,  to  reduce  all  ICBM 
missiles  because  of  the  following 
amendments.  Well,  my  amendment 
stands  by  itself.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
some  of  the  amendments  that  are 
coining  up.  So  it  is  separate. 

But  the  last  gentleman  from  Arizona 
said  that  If  this  amendment  passes  to 
take  out  the  money  for  the  MX  garri- 
son he  is  going  to  put  in  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  money  for  the  Midget- 
man.  I  do  not  understand  what  that 
has  to  do  with  it  at  {ill  because  the 
ranking  member  is  concerned  that  we 
have  enough  money  for  our  land-based 
force.  The  gentleman,  from  his  own 
side,  says  he  is  going  to  reduce  money 
for  the  Midgetman.  Why? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  is  quite 
simple,  because  as  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission reported,  these  are  integrated 
systems,  complementary  systems.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  got  to  find  a 
way  to  protect  them  both. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  So  you  are  going  to 
reduce  money  for  the  Midgetman  and 
that  will  protect  them  both? 

Mr.  KYL.  What  we  will  need  to  do  is 
not  build  a  missile  that  cannot  be  pro- 
tected. There  is  no  reason  to  throw 
money  away  if  we  cannot  protect  the 
weapon.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report  notes  this  money,  the  $250 
milUon  for  the  rail  garrison  would  be 
applicable  to  both  of  these  systems. 
We  would  like  to  build  them  both,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  administration 
has  been  very  honest.  This  is  for  the 
MX  rail  garrison,  this  $250  million. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  administration 
has  been  very  honest  about  it.  They 
want  this  $250  million  to  start  an  MX 
rail  garrison  system.  What  this  is,  I 
think  we  have  seen  through  the 
debate,  is  this  is  the  back  door  to 
having  additional  MX  missiles. 

The  House  agreed  after  many,  many 
votes  that  they  would  cap  it  at  50  be- 
cause it  was  a  vulnerable  system  and 
therefore  making  it  a  first-strike 
system.  We  have  not  had  anybody  say 
they  are  going  to  take  them  out  of  the 
silo  and  put  them  on  a  railroad,  no. 
This  is  in  addition  to. 

We  have  also  learned  it  is  going  to 
cost  $10  billion  to  $15  billion  more  for 
the  MX  rail  system  and  we  know  now 
that  others  are  going  to  try  to  cut  the 
Midgetman  system  because  there  is 
not  enough  money  for  everything,  I 
assume  that  is  the  reason  because 
many  of  us  are  backing  the  Midget- 
man. 


A  lot  of  questions  have  been  unan- 
swered in  this  debate.  We  said  if  they 
are  put  on  trains  they  would  be  open 
to  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  accident 
during  these  alerts  and  if  the  alerts 
were  ever  broadened  to  a  longer  period 
of  time.  Those  charges  have  not  been 
answered  at  all.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Air 
Force  rejected  this  idea  for  Minute- 
man  years  ago. 

Now,  no  one  has  disputed  the  launch 
time  because  that  came  from  the  Air 
Force  in  March  1987,  3  to  4  hours  for 
the  MX  garrison,  only  6  minutes  for 
the  mobile  missile.  And  no  one  has 
been  able  to  say  it  is  not  a  soft  target 
because  they  will  use  cheaper  and 
older  Soviet  missiles  to  go  after  the 
MX  rail  garrison. 

A  few  people  have  alleged  that  if 
you  only  got  it  not  to  the  firing  point, 
not  the  full  3  or  4  hours,  but  if  you  got 
it  3  or  4  miles  out  of  the  garrison  that 
that  would  be  survivable.  We  all  know 
that  is  not  true,  that  is  not  true  at  all; 
it  would  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission.  What  did  they  say?  First 
of  all,  they  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong  in  the  1980  election, 
there  was  no  window  of  vulnerability 
regarding  a  missile  race  or  missile  gap. 
They  said  we  needed  some  MX  mis- 
siles and  the  generals'  argument  in  the 
report  and  in  person  before  the  com- 
mittee was  to  show  "resolve." 
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He  admitted  that  they  were  sitting 
ducks,  as  the  ranking  member  has 
said. 

This  does  not  change  it,  they  will 
still  be  vulnerable  and  we  will  be  wast- 
ing $10  to  $15  billion  more  for  addi- 
tional MX  missiles  that  will  still  be 
vulnerable. 

Vote  "yes"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Nation's  ICBM  nfK>demization 
program. 

I  don't  tiave  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  tt>e 
long  history  this  program  has  had  in  the  Con- 
gress. Nor  do  I  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  long  ago  the  debates  sun-ounding  ICBM's 
transitioned  from  rational  discussions  of  im- 
podant  issues  to  purely  political  sensational- 
ism. Well,  for  a  brief  time  today,  let's  return  to 
a  rational  discussion  of  important  strategic 
issues  that  compel  us  to  continue  to  search 
for  a  rTKXlemized  land-based  ICBM  force. 

First,  some  history,  in  1983,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission— a  highly  respected  bipartisan 
group  of  strategic  thinkers — conver>ed  to  ad- 
dress the  continuing  problem  of  modernizing 
the  land-based  ICBM's.  This  highly  respected 
Commission  carefully  reviewed  the  issues  and 
concluded  that  attemptir)g  to  solve  all  ICBM 
issues  with  a  single  missile  in  a  sir>gle  basing 
mode  "made  the  problem  of  modernizing  ttie 
ICBM  force  so  complex  as  to  be  virtually  in- 
soluble." Therefore,  tt>e  Commission  recom- 
mended a  three-pronged  approach  which  sug- 
gested: First,  prompt  deployment  of  100  MX 


missiles  in  Minuteman  silos  to  immediately 
reduce  the  Soviet  advantage  in  ICBM  capatitl-  , 
ity:  second,  development  of  a  small,  single- 
wart>ead  ICBM  to  be  deployed  in  the  early 
1990's  in  such  a  way  to  enharx»  survivability 
and  stability;  and  third,  vigorous  investigation 
into  follow-on  ICBM  basing  technologies  to 
enhance  future  ICBM  survivability.  This  ap- 
proach was  accepted  by  the  President  and 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  National  Security  Council,  Vne 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vne  Congress,  which  authorized  the  Air 
Force  to  proceed.  But,  as  you  know  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bipartisan  consensus  did  rwt  last 
long. 

Congress  deckjed  to  cap  tfie  deployment  of 
MX  missiles  in  sites  at  50  due  to  continuing 
concern  over  survivat>ility.  We  also  toW  the 
administratk>n  to  look  again  at  ICBM  surviv- 
ability and  gave  tl>e  Department  of  Defense 
funds  to  explore  alternative  basing  techrx)!- 
ogies  along  with  the  small  ICBM.  Well,  the  Air 
Force  did  exactly  what  we  asked  them  to  do. 
They  came  back  with  ariother  examination  of 
ICBM  basing  and,  ttus  time,  combiried  the  ele- 
ments of  mobility  and  deception  we  implored 
them  to  conskler. 

Now  we  have  before  us  ttie  President's  pro- 
posal to  develop  a  basing  mode  to  garrison 
missiles  in  railroad  cars  on  SAC  t)ases  and  to 
develop  the  small  ICBM.  This  dual  approach 
finally  solves  the  ICBM  survTvat>ility  problem — 
but  only  If  we  allow  development  to  proceed. 

The  President's  proposal  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  right  now 
are  deploying  tf^r  huge  10  warhead  SS-24 
ICBM's  on  railroad  cars  and  their  sntaller  SS- 
25  ICBM's  on  trucks  shouk)  dispel  any  escala- 
tory  or  feasit)ility  concerns  in  Congress  over 
the  Presktent's  plan.  It  shoukj  be  judged  fairty 
as  a  practical,  realistic  reaction  to  what  the 
Soviets  are  already  doing — neither  p)rovoca- 
tive  nor  destabilizing.  As  for  possible  Soviet 
military  responses  to  the  United  States  ICBM 
modernization  program,  ttiere  is  no  obvkxis 
countermeasure  that  tf>ey  coukj  take  to  gain 
signifk^nt  advantage  over  the  rail-garrisoried 
Peacekeeper  and  mobile  small  ICBM. 

The  simplicity  of  placing  the  Peacekeeper  in 
railroad  cars,  securely  garrisor>ed  on  SAC 
bases,  that  would  be  deployed  off  t>ase  only 
in  time  of  crisis  is  a  concept  that  can  tie  read- 
ily understood  and  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  There  would  t>e  minimal  publk;  inter- 
face with  ICBM's  except  when  deptoyed  in  a 
crisis.  The  Presklent's  plan  does  not  depend 
on  complex,  and  pertvaps  terrifying,  notxxw 
such  as  "fratrickje"  in  ck>se-spaced  basing  to 
survive  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  would  give  the 
dispersed  U.S.  ICBM  forces  much  greater  sur- 
vivability. It  would  also  permit  the  United 
States  to  depk>y  rail-mot>ile  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles, like  tx>mt)ers  and  submarines,  in  a  show 
of  force  to  help  quell  a  crisis  and  to  enhance 
the  prevention  of  war.  It  also  woukj  alk>w  the 
President  much  more  time — hours,  even 
days— to  deckie  on  whettier  or  not  to  launch 
an  ICBM  strike. 

An  effective  ICBM  force  guards  against 
shortcomings  in  the  otfier  legs  of  the  triad  and 
\nce  versa,  of  course.  Each  element  of  the 
triad  possesses  some  capabilities  and  limita- 
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Now  that  dftar  from  thoM  inherant  in  the 


hi  «w  IC8M  force.  MCh  basing  mode  would 
poM  dMtarant  taigaNng  praUems  for  the  Sovi- 
•IB.  have  dMwwil  MjrvivaMKy  characteristics, 
alof  wNch  should  fondton  synergistically  to 
minimiM  Sowiat  Ikst  strike  incentives.  MuMipte 
IC8M  basing  modes  avoid  unforeseen  but 
catasliophic  falure  o(  any  particular 
mode  under  oondWoos  of  nudear 
attack.  Delsirenca  is  very  much  about  oonfi- 
denoe.  or  its  lack  thaieof.  and  the  design  of 
forces.  In  short,  a  UnMad  States  IC8M  wouM 
poee  formMable.  reely  imposaa)le.  dmculties 
for  Soviet  siar  piannars.  and,  therefore,  wouW 
prsssrve  dslsnerKe  and  ensure  peece. 

But.  even  now.  some  wouM  criticize  this 
proposal  to  devetop.  not  deploy,  survivat)le 
basing  for  our  ICBM's.  They  wouM  try  to  eKmi- 
kjnds  for  one  or  another  portion  of  this 
strategic  improvement  Let  me  address 
lust  two  of  the  issues  I  tael  perticularly  well 
quaMed  to  finnnfl 

One  of  the  key  arguments  is  that  dispersing 
ttw  trsins  out  of  the  ganieorw  wouM  be  pro- 
vocative or  destabiiiing  during  a  crisis.  WTiat 
a  crisis  manager  wants  more  than  anything  Is 
a  'tMg  fuH"  of  response  options  from  which 
he  can  pick  and  cfwose.  Rail  garrison  gives 
you  just  ItiaL  You  can  disperse  one  train,  sev- 
eral trains,  no  trairts,  or  all  the  trains,  as  the 
sNualion  dk:tales.  Also  keep  in  mind  tfiat  any 
action  taken  regardmg  the  rail  garrison  system 
wM  be  a  part  of  a  larger  set  of  responses  to  a 
crisia.  It  is  not  a  single  system  that  will  wind 
up  being  the  only  crisis  response. 

Anottter  argurnent  is  that  we  will  not  have 
suffkaent  strategic  warning  to  disperse  the 
trains  in  time  to  be  fuHy  survivable.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
IntoWgonce,  I  am  very  confident  of  our  abilities 
in  this  area.  The  United  State  has  Invested  bil- 
lons of  dollars  In  ttvs  decade  to  Improve  our 
inteMgence  capabilities.  Greater  Improvements 
are  planned  for  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tfwik  the  time  for  partisan 
ijKfcenng  on  this  vital  program  Is  past  We 
have  before  us  a  request  to  devetop  a  pack- 
age of  complementary  IC8M  systems.  Togeth- 
er ttiey  help  to  address  existing  shortfalls  In 
our  strategic  capabKty,  and  finally  to  compli- 
cate Soviet  attack  planning  as  to  make  our 
IC8M  force  largely  invulnerat)le.  Let's  continue 
this  devetopment— we  can't  afford  not  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  gexieral 
debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HotTELl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RICOISKDVOTS 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  184,  noes 
239.  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
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Ackerman 


ATES-184 

Andenon 
Anthony 


Asptn 

AUins 


AuColn 

Bates 

Bellenaon 

Bertnan 

Blactl 

Bocss 

Botand 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Boraki 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 

CoUins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePaslo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DlnceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durt>ln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Flake 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUclunan 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 


Oonaales 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (Hi) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (n<) 

Hertel 

Hoehbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SO) 

Jontz 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecika 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA)-  — 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McHuch 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Naxle 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oltn 

NOES— 239 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

CUnxer 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (R.) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

DorKan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 


Owens  (NT) 

Owens  <UT) 

Panetu 

Patterson 

Perkins 

PIckeU 

Port*r 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbreimer 

Sharp 

Sikoreki 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 


Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall(TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 


Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 


Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Shuster 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
SUughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Annunzio 
FOrd(TN) 
Jones  (NO 


NOT  VOTING 

Leath(TX> 

Rangel 

Ray 
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Roybal 

Schaefer 

Tauzin 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for.  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas 
against. 

Messrs.  PEPPER,  VOLKMER.  and 
SLA'l'l'KRY  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  'no." 

Messrs.  ROSE.  SIKORSKI.  and 
BIAGGI  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMEHSIOENT  OFFERED  BY  KR.  FRANK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank:  At  the 
end  of  section  206  (page  32,  after  line  25), 
add  the  following  new  sut>section: 

(g)  MX  Missile  System.— The  amount  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  in  section  103 
for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$673,700,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 


Massachusetts  [Mr.  P'rankI  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  my  understanding  from  a 
previous  conversation  with  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  did  not  hear,  because  of  the 
noise  in  the  Chamber,  whether  the  re- 
quest had  been  made  or  whether  it 
had  been  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  no  request  has 
been  made  as  yet. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  make 
such  a  request,  I  will  state  that  I  was 
going  to  enter  into  a  colloquy,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  block  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

An  error  occurred  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  printing  the  amendment, 
and  it  includes  an  incorrect  section 
number.  It  was  made  in  order  by  the 
rule,  but  in  incorrect  form,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Frank:  At  the  end  of  section  110  (page  16, 
after  line  11).  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(f )  MX  Missile  System.- The  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  section  103 
for  the  Air  Force  for  missiles  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  hereby  reduced  by  $673,700,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  just  for 
clarification,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  was  a  typographical  error 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
that  the  number  that  was  used  would 
simply  make  it  appear  in  a  different 
but  erroneous  section  of  the  bill,  but  it 
does  not  change  the  sequence  nor  the 
money  nor  the  effect  of  it;  am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  to  me  under  his 
reservation,  let  me  state  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  modification, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemcm  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Prank]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  begin  by  thanking  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  his  courtesy.  This 
is  probably  the  last  thing  I  will  say  all 
day  that  the  gentleman  agrees  with,  so 
I  wanted  to  get  it  out  there,  but  I  do 
appreciate  the  courtesy  the  gentleman 
and  other  Members  on  that  side  have 
shown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  some  very 
eloquent  rhetoric  earlier  today,  as  well 
as  a  lot  not  so  eloquent  rhetoric  earlier 
today,  on  the  question  of  the  day.  This 
amendment  would  save  $673  million 
from  this  bill.  It  would  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  will  get  this  bill  later, 
whether  all  of  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  deficit  or 
whether  some  of  it  might  be  available 
to  help  fund  other  accounts,  conven- 
tional weaponry  and  ammunition. 
What  it  says  is  this.  We  have  agreed  to 
build  40  MX's  and  put  them  in  holes 
in  the  ground. 

Now,  the  House  in  a  rare  gesture  of 
obeisance  to  Jimmy  Carter  has  just 
voted  that  Carter  was  probably  right 
all  along  and  we  should  study  the  rail- 
road basing  mode  that  he  originally 
was  for.  Given  that  vote,  it  seems  to 
me  all  the  more  illogical  at  this  point 
when  we  have  a  current  basing  mode, 
the  House  has  called  into  question  the 
current  basing  mode.  We  have  said  we 
were  going  to  put  40  missiles  in  there. 
No  one  thought  40  missiles  was  a  good 
idea.  Some  people  wanted  fewer,  some 
people  wanted  more,  no  one  thought 
40  made  any  sense,  so  we  accepted  it  as 
a  compromise. 

Now  we  have  just  voted  to  study  a 
new  basing  mode  so  we  might  not  even 
want  to  go  ahead  with  this,  so  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  vote  12  more  mis- 
siles so  they  can  test  for  a  basing  mode 
that  the  House  has  just  voted  it  does 
not  want  anymore,  probably,  so  we  are 
asked  to  spend  $673  million  on  a  prop- 
osition of  such  dubiousness  that  it 
amounts  to  throwing  good  money 
after  bad. 

We  were  told  that  we  needed  spares 
and  tests.  When  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  before  it  was  amended 
under  the  initiative  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  it  has  21  spares,  21 
spares  for  40  missiles  this  year.  Had 
we  gone  along  with  the  committee, 
pretty  soon  we  would  have  had  more 
spares  than  reals.  It  looked  as  if  it  was 
really  an  alternative  way,  many  of  us 
think,  of  getting  extra  production. 
They  were  limited   to  40   and  they 


know  we  do  not  want  40,  so  they  came 
in  to  build  21  more  as  tests. 

They  cannot  do  that  many  tests. 
They  were  looking  for  kind  of  a  back 
door  way  to  increase  the  production. 

So  the  question  Is,  at  a  time  of  great 
budget  stringency,  do  we  want  to 
spend  some  $800  miUion  to  test  mis- 
siles for  a  basing  mode  that  we  have 
now  called  into  question. 

I  originally  thought  we  should  not 
have  any,  but  in  a  fit  of  moderation 
last  week  I  decided  to  leave  in  enough 
for  2,  because  there  might  be  some  un- 
expected contingencies,  so  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  them  2  spares  for 
the  40  for  this  coming  fiscal  year.  We 
will  \)e  studying  the  alternative  basing 
mode. 

What  we  have  Is  this.  They  have  got 
the  MX  missile  and  no  one  is  satisfied 
with  it.  Porty  is  too  few.  We  have  too 
few  missiles  in  the  wrong  place,  so 
they  now  say  they  need  to  be  able  to 
test  because  we  have  got  too  few  mis- 
siles in  the  wrong  place,  so  they  want 
to  build  to  put  them  in  another  place. 

This  has  got  to  be  the  clearest  shot 
Meml>ers  are  going  to  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  saving  $673  million. 

Now,  I  Icnow  by  defense  standards 
that  $673  million  is  not  a  lot  of  money, 
but  for  virtually  any  other  program  in 
housing,  in  health  care,  even  in  agri- 
culture, $673  million  is  not  chopped 
liver.  If  we  can  save  $673  million,  even 
with  the  money  they  have  now  got  to 
study  their  railroad  trains,  knowing 
they  will  probably  build  a  scale  model 
of  Utah  somewhere  in  Alaska  so  they 
can  test  it  to  see  what  the  environ- 
mental impact  will  be,  so  they  have 
plenty  of  money  and  they  still  have 
money  to  build  two  spares  and  they 
want  us  to  give  them  another  $673  mil- 
lion. 

Those  who  showed  their  concern 
rhetorically  for  the  deficit  today  by 
bravely  threatening  not  to  pay  for 
money  we  already  owe  have  a  chance 
now  to  prevent  the  incurring  of  great- 
er debt.  The  best  way  to  avoid  being 
hammered  by  a  debt  limit  is  not  to 
reach  it. 

I  am  offering  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  chance  to  save  $673  million. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  learned 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents an  old  idea  whose  time  still  has 
not  and  should  never  come. 

Every  year  since  1984  we  have  con- 
sidered an  amendment  to  either  shut 
down  or  significantly  reduce  the  MX 
production  line.  And  every  year  since 
1984  we  have  rejected  this  proposition. 

This  year  should  be  no  exception— 
unless  we  want  to  gut  the  MX  Pro- 
gram. But  I  am  hard  pressed  to  under- 
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stand  why  we  would  want  to  cripple 
the  MX— especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  active  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  MX  missiles  that  we  are  debat- 
ing today  are  test  missiles.  They  are 
not  deployable  missiles.  We  have  a  leg- 
islative cap  of  50  on  the  number  of 
MX  mlsiles  than  can  be  deployed.  In 
supporting  the  MX.  the  House  is  not 
being  asked  to  lift  the  cap  today. 

The  House  is  being  asked  to  support 
the  buy  of  test  missiles  to  support  the 
(HTerational  BCX  systems.  As  with 
fljring  hours  or  spare  parts  for  air- 
craft, the  MX  test  missiles  support  the 
operational  deployment  of  an  impor- 
tant weapon  system. 

The  MX  Test  Missile  Program  is  like 
any  other  weapon  system  in  that  we 
must  test  what  we  have  chosen  to 
deploy.  We  need  to  have  high  confi- 
dence that  the  system  wiU  work  if  we 
ever  have  to  use  it.  Also,  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Soviets  understand  that 
we  have  high  confidence  that  our  sys- 
tems will  work— a  basic  principle  of 
strategic  deterrence. 

Every  ballistic  missile  system  that 
we  have  requires  periodic  testing  while 
they  are  deployed.  The  MX  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

As  I  explained  last  year,  the  MX 
Test  Program  is  modest  in  comparison 
to  our  other  systems.  While  the  MX 
requires  108  test  missiles,  the  Minute- 
man  I  requires  210  test  missiles;  the 
Minuteman  n.  171:  Minuteman  III, 
242;  Trident  I.  334;  and  Pershing  II, 
120  test  missUes. 

Even  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  its  January  1986  working 
paper  on  the  MX  Test  Program  noted 
that: 

Given  the  objectives  of  a  ballistic  missile 
test  program,  when  Phases  I  and  II  are  con- 
sidered together,  the  MX  test  program 
aeemB  modest  in  size.  The  MX  Text  Pro- 
gram is  also  modest  in  size  compared  to  test 
programs  for  other  U.S.  ballistic  missiles. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment 
would  prevent  us  from  achieving  confi- 
dence in  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  our  most  modem  land-based  ballis- 
tic missile.  Further,  the  amendment 
would  unilaterally  cripple  the  only 
active  ICBM  production  line  the 
United  States  has  without  obtaining 
any  Soviet  concessions— a  proposition 
of  dubious  merit. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  col- 
leagues vote  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield, 
with  great  anticipation,  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
CAirrl. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  work 
for  the  railroad.  We  are  not  here  to 
send  signals.  We  are  here  today  to  de- 
velop a  legislative  initiative  that  might 
put  some  sanity  into  this  MX  deliate. 

Now,  I  have  been  around  here  going 
on  my  second  term.  I  stated  that  the 
MX  was  really  a  sitting  duck,   but 


today  I  say  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
turkey  that  should  be  shot  down. 

But  today,  I  want  to  talk  about  it  as 
we  really  should,  and  that  is  economi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  white  ele- 
phant here  that  we  put  billions  of  dol- 
lars into.  Now  we  are  going  to  put  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more  into  finding  a 
way  to  disperse  it— for  what? 

In  all  honesty,  this  is  a  first-strike 
weapon  that  we  will  not  detonate. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  it  as  a  deter- 
rent. As  a  deterrent,  I  believe  we  have 
enough  to  destroy  the  world  50  times 
over.  I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  take  us  on  because  I  do  be- 
lieve we  will  clean  their  clock  and  they 
know  that. 

We  need  a  deterrent,  but  what  have 
our  generals  told  us,  what  have  our  ad- 
mirals told  us?  They  told  us  that  if  we 
are  behind,  it  is  in  the  conventional 
arena,  but  now  we  are  going  to  go  on 
and  continue  to  spend  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  if  there  is 
pork  barrel  in  this  House,  it  is  not  in 
improving  the  infrastructure  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  in  these  types  of  boondoggle 
programs.  We  should  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  am  not  finished  yet.  I  would  like  to 
address  one  other  factor  in  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank].  If 
you  take  the  floor  and  oppose  the  MX, 
you  are  called  on  defense.  People 
arotmd  here  have  labeled  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traticant]  weak  on  defense.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  weak  on  defense.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  showing  some  common 
sense. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank].  I  believe  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  is  right.  I  think  if 
there  is  any  common  sense  and  sanity 
in  this  House,  we  would  put  an  end  to 
this  pork  barrel  business,  the  real  pork 
barrel.  It  is  the  kind  of  pork  barrel 
that  is  not  getting  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
shoot  this  turkey  down  and  let  us  put 
some  sanity  in  the  process. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  turkey  ought  to  fly,  and  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  that  a  minute. ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  keeping  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
duction line  open. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  here 
today  who  wouldn't  agree  that  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  has  been  a  real 
success  story.  We've  had  17  straight 
successful  test  flights,  its  accuracy  is 
twice  as  good  as  Minuteman  III,  and  it 
is  already  5  years  ahead  of  its  planned 
performance  goals.  On  top  of  this,  the 
program  has  come  in  on  cost  and  on 


schedule.  While  we  have  had  many  de- 
bates over  the  basing  mode,  I  believe 
most  would  agree  that  the  Peacekeep- 
er is  a  model  missile. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  Con- 
gress already  authorized  the  50  MX 
missiles  needed  for  deployment.  This 
year's  production  request  was  not  for 
more  deployed  missiles,  but  for  test 
missiles.  I  stress  we  are  discussing  test 
missUes  here.  Test  mlssUes  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  deployment  of  addition- 
al Peacekeepers.  Congress  capped  the 
MX  at  50.  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  stopped  the  production  of  war- 
heads at  50,  and  the  Air  Force  has 
stopped  the  production  of  silo  hard- 
ware at  50.  Test  missiles  will  not  lift 
that  cap. 

Every  ballistic  missUe  program 
meets  test  missiles.  The  Navy  uses 
them,  the  Army  uses  them  and  so 
must  the  Air  Force.  We've  heard  it 
said  that  "test  missile  launches  are  to 
ICBM's  what  flying  hours  are  to  air- 
craft." As  we  continually  fly  aircraft 
for  proficiency  and  readiness,  we  need 
to  test  our  missiles  to  check  their  reli- 
ability and  performance. 

I've  listened  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues argue  that  the  B-IB  and  the 
Bradley  tank  are  experiencing  difficul- 
ties today  because  of  a  lack  of  testing. 
Test  missiles  will  assure  that  the 
Peacekeeper  will  not  be  lumped  in 
with  other  weapons  systems  which  are 
being  criticized  because  they  haven't 
been  tested. 

The  MX  program  needs  123  test  mis- 
siles to  be  used  over  the  next  15  years. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  other 
like  programs.  For  example,  we  pur- 
chased 248  test  missiles  for  the  Min- 
uteman III— MX  needs  half  that 
amount.  In  fact,  the  MX  Program  re- 
quires less  test  missiles  than  any  previ- 
ous ballistic  missile  program,  including 
all  of  Minuteman,  the  Army's  Per- 
shing, and  the  Navy's  C-4  and  D-5 
missile  programs. 

The  question  is:  What  happens  if  we 
stop  production  of  the  MX  test  missile 
this  year?  Let  me  say  that  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

First,  stopping  production  would  col- 
lapse the  MX  production  base.  Hun- 
dreds of  suppliers,  vendors,  and  de- 
fense contractors  would  be  terminated. 
That  would  mean  that  our  ability  to 
secure  needed  spare  parts  for  the  MX 
would  be  jeopardized.  In  short,  stop- 
ping production  this  year  could  effec- 
tively close  down  the  only  ICBM  pro- 
duction line  in  this  country.  The 
havoc  that  would  be  caused  if  we 
stopped  production  this  year  of  test 
missiles  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Some  of  you  may  argue  that  the  Air 
Force  can  always  reopen  the  produc- 
tion line  next  year;  that  this  is  just  a 
production  pause.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  If  the  line  is  shut  down  this  year, 
there  will  be  considerable  costs  to 
reopen  it.  The  first  cost  is  to  recertify 


many  of  the  manufacturers  that  make 
the  sophisticated  hybrids  and  elec- 
tronics. Then,  there  are  costs  associat- 
ed with  finding  new  suppliers  to  re- 
place those  permanently  lost  to  the 
program  and  to  get  those  new  suppli- 
ers qualified.  There  are  also  termina- 
tion costs,  costs  to  mothball  and  costs 
to  retrain  and  restart.  The  Air  Force 
has  told  me  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  this  cost  would  be  in  excess  of 
$2  billion  and  a  3  year  slip  in  missile 
delivery. 

Second,  to  stop  production  of  needed 
test  missiles  would  be  an  imprecedent- 
ed  action.  When  we  needed  test  mis- 
siles for  Minuteman  I,  II,  and  III,  we 
bought  them. 

Third,  stopping  production  of  test 
missiles  would  jeopardize  the  Air 
Force's  ability  to  certify  the  MX's  con- 
tinued reliability  and  operational  per- 
formance. This  would  seriously  reduce 
our  confidence  in  the  system  and  de- 
grade our  overall  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. Such  an  adverse  action  would 
raise  considerable  doubt  about  our 
credibility  in  funding  a  weapon  system 
for  deployment,  then  choosing  not  to 
properly  support  it. 

I  urge  continued  production  of 
needed  test  missiles  this  year,  and 
urge  rejection  of  the  Frank  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  them 
on  the  fact  that  they  have  had  17  suc- 
cessful tests.  They  ought  to  quit  while 
they  are  ahead.  They  have  had  17 
tests  already. 

We  have  had  two  things  come  out  in 
the  debate  that  show  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  here.  One,  they  do 
not  want  to  shut  down  the  production 
line.  This  is  an  effort  to  keep  open  the 
production  line  because  they  do  not 
think  50  is  enough.  They  have  never 
thought  50  is  enough.  They  want  more 
and  more.  The  House  adopted  50  as  a 
compromise  and  said  that  would  end 
it. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  been  for 
that.  They  have  tried  many  times  to 
get  out  from  under  it.  This  is  an  effort 
to  keep  it  going. 
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Look  at  what  you  are  committing 
yoiu-selves  to  if  you  vote  against  this 
amendment.  The  gentleman  quite 
honestly  said  they  will  need  123  of 
these;  12  is  just  the  downpayment.  So 
the  $800  million  this  year,  multiply 
that,  they  are  talking  about  $8  billion 
that  Ls  going  to  come  in  these  test  mis- 
siles for  a  system  of  dubious  value 
when  the  House  has  just  voted  to  test 
an  alternative  basing  mode. 

Let  us  at  least,  if  we  are  going  to  test 
them,  wait  until  we  have  tested  the  al- 
ternative basing  mode  before  we 
commit  to  testing  what  may  be  an  out- 
moded mode. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois),  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  5  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton].   

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  Simply  stated 
it  guts  the  MX  Program.  As  I  said  last 
year  when  a  similar  amendment  was 
offered. 

It  completely  reverses  the  careful  compro- 
mise that  wu  crafted  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  on  the  basing  of  the 
MX  missile. 

As  we  all  know,  agreement  was 
reached  to  deploy  50  MX  missiles  and 
provide  sufficient  test  missiles  to  sup- 
port that  deployment.  Today,  the 
House  is  being  asked  once  again  to 
undo  that  agreement  and  the  fragile 
consensus  that  emerged  as  a  result  of 
the  compromise  that  was  reached. 

Both  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Congress  agreed  to  fund 
12  MX  test  missiles.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  has 
spoken  with  some  degree  of  consisten- 
cy on  this  issue.  We  voted  to  deploy  50 
MX  missiles,  and  we  have  voted  for 
the  past  2  years  to  support  the  test 
missile  program. 

The  amendment  really  is  asking  us 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board.  For 
years,  we  searched  for  a  way  to  mod- 
ernize our  land-based  strategic  forces. 
Finally,  2  years  ago  we  obtained  the 
compromise  of  deplojing  50  MX  mis- 
siles in  Minuteman  silos. 

To  reverse  course  now  would  be  a 
costly  mistake.  We  have  invested  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  MX  Program.  To 
reduce  it  below  the  minimum  sustain- 
ing rate  of  12  missiles  in  midcourse 
would  represent  a  colossal  waste  of 
funds,  and  hand  the  Soviets  a  signifi- 
cant victory  without  their  lifting  a 
finger. 

This  is  no  time  to  engage  in  such 
folly.  Our  strategic  triad  is  too  impor- 
tant to  our  overall  defense  posture. 
and  the  MX  is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  equation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  says,  among 
other  pleasantries,  that  we  are  being 
inconsistent.  Accusing  any  of  us  of 
being  inconsistent  on  the  MX  missUe 
is  to  say  that  we  are  Members  of  the 
House.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
the  House  has  zigzagged  on  the  MX 
missile.  The  only  evasive  action  that 
has  ever  been  taken  successfully  with 
this   foolish   missile   is   here   in   the 


House  and  its  pattern  of  votes.  But 
here  is  where  we  are. 

We  got  50  as  a  compromise  to  which 
the  Pentagon  never  subscribed.  They 
want  to  keep  the  production  line  open 
so  that  they  can  build  more  and  more 
and  more.  They  have  come  forward 
with  a  request  for  21  test  missUes— not 
12,  they  asked  for  21— because  they 
wanted  to  make  more,  not  just  for 
testing,  but  for  use.  They  want  to  keep 
the  production  line  open. 

Look  what  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to.  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
said  it:  They  are  going  to  need  123.  So 
they  are  aslcing  you  today  to  vote  for 
an  $800  million  downpayment  on  an  $8 
billion  boondoggle.  And  of  course  we 
have  the  specter  of  cheering  Soviets. 

Every  time  it  looks  like  we  might 
save  a  buck  or  two  over  at  the  Penta- 
gon, out  trots  the  Kremlin,  and  we  see 
the  holograph  of  the  dancing,  cheer- 
ing, Kremlin,  the  chorus  line  of  the 
Kremlin,  to  get  us  to  spend  money. 
That  seems  to  be  the  major  fimction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  around  here:  They 
can  be  invoked  to  drain  our  Treasury. 

We  are  not  talking  about  undoing 
the  compromise  of  50,  we  are  talking 
about  living  up  to  it,  because  this  Is  an 
effort  to  keep  open  the  production 
line,  to  build  123  more  tests,  we  are 
told,  not  just  this  12— there  is  another 
$8  billion. 

The  final  point  is  this:  The  House 
just  voted  to  say  that  the  basing  mode 
does  not  make  sense.  Well,  we  knew 
that.  Remember,  the  original  notion 
of  the  MX  missile  was  that  the  cur- 
rent holes  in  the  ground  were  not  safe, 
so  we  tried  all  kinds.  The  gentleman 
from  California  gave  a  great  exposi- 
tion I  believe  of  the  35  different 
modes.  He  acted  out  at>out  14  or  15  of 
them.  He  did  a  great  act  on  that. 

We  finally  came  back  to  putting 
them  back  in  the  same  holes  in  the 
ground.  So  we  are  now  spending 
enough  for  50  MX's  for  the  same  holes 
in  the  ground  that  originally  we 
thought  were  vulnerable,  so  that  is 
why  we  needed  a  new  one.  Now  the 
House  has  decided  that  Jimmy  Carter 
was  probably  right  all  along,  and  we 
ought  to  put  it  on  railroad  trains,  but 
while  we  are  simultaneously  voting  for 
expensive  testing  to  change  the  basing 
mode.  Members  are  being  asked  to 
vote  $800  million  to  test  on  the  old 
mode. 

Why  the  rush  to  test  on  the  old 
mode  when  you  are  going  to  switch  to 
a  new  one?  Why  the  need  to  test 
under  a  mode  that  the  House  has  just 
called  into  question?  The  answer  is 
very  simple:  they  want  more  than  50. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  thought 
that  50  made  sense.  They  have  no  mis- 
sion for  50.  This  is  an  effort  if  they 
get  these  additional  missiles  a..id  keep 
the  production  line  open,  to  try  to  get 
more.  Why  would  you  simultaneously 
say,  "The  basing  mode  probably  is  not 
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good;  let  us  dutnge  to  the  railroad 
mode.  And  while  we  are  at  it.  please 
oommit  yourself  to  $8  billion  for  test- 
tns  und^  the  old  mode." 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  we  have  a 
chance  to  save  some  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nisoii]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
dose  debate.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  erudite,  persuasive,  and 
debonair  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Ktl]. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very,  very  serious  debate.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  really  rather  kill  the  MX 
program  outright.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  Just  heard  are  ba- 
sically a  rehash  of  reasons  why  they 
do  not  like  the  program  in  the  first 
place.  But.  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 
now  that  we  have  the  MX  program,  to 
say  that  Just  because  you  do  not  like 
it.  you  do  not  care  whether  it  works  or 
not. 

Specifically  I  have  reference  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  who  re- 
marked that  since  we  had  conducted 
17  successful  tests,  we  ought  to  quit 
while  we  are  ahead.  That  is  not  a  seri- 
ous statement.  It  is  not  a  serious  prop- 
osition, but  I  suggest  that  it  character- 
ises this  particular  debate. 

Everyone  knows  that  you  have  to 
have  tests  on  any  military  equipment 
to  know  whether  it  will  work,  and  par- 
ticularly equipment  that  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  MX  missile.  We  tested,  to 
the  extent  required,  the  Minuteman  I, 
n.  and  m.  We  test  all  of  the  major 
and  minor  military  programs,  some- 
times ad  nauseam,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  Why  do  we  not  want  to  test  the 
primary  and  the  most  important  piece 
of  the  strategic  triad  that  we  have? 

The  reason,  it  appears,  is  because 
some  of  our  colleagues  here  do  not  like 
the  MX.  That  is  not  a  good  reason  to 
be  arguing  against  testing  when  we 
have  already  made  the  decision  to 
deploy  it.  This  is  a  very  serious  busi- 


portant;  and  to  provide  confidence  in 
the  force. 

It  is  also  important,  I  think,  to  let 
the  Soviets  know  what  we  are  up  to  if 
these  missiles  are  to  provide  the  im- 
portant deterrent  effect  which  we 
want  them  to  have. 

This  requirement  for  testing  is  the 
lowest  of  all  of  the  ballistic-missile 
programs  that  we  have  had.  Two  sepa- 
rate CBO  reviews  found  the  Peace- 
keeper to  be  an  austere  program.  It  is 
a  cost-efficient  program. 

As  I  said,  test  missile  flight  tests  are 
very  important,  because  they  repre- 
sent visible  evidence  of  our  strategic 
capability,  which  is  a  key  factor  to  de- 
terrence. 

We  have  always  required  vigorous 
testing  of  our  operational  systems,  and 
it  should  be  no  less  true  on  the  MX. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
not  be  rehashing  the  debate  on  wheth- 
er we  favor  MX  or  not;  we  have 
crossed  that  bridge.  We  have  deployed 
or  will  be  deploying  50  of  these  mis- 
siles. We  have  got  to  be  sure  that  they 
continue  work:  and  as  a  result,  we 
should  vote  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Prank],  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  163,  noes 
258,  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  U9] 
AyiS-163 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  extremely 
important  proposition  that  we  are 
tiying  to  establish  here.  All  of  the 
wei4>ons  that  we  vote  with  taxpayer 
dollars  we  want  to  work.  Otherwise  we 
are  simply  wastiztg  their  money,  and 
they  appropriately  argue  that  we  have 
not  done  our  Job. 

Now  the  Congress  has  voted  to 
deploy  50  MX  missiles.  Are  we  serious 
about  the  question  of  whether  they 
will  work  or  not?  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  \s  important  to  contin- 
ue testing.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
understand  this,  but  apparently  we 
need  some  reminding. 

It  Is  needed  to  establish  and  monitor 
the  reliability  of  these  systems;  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  their  accuracy:  to 
test  force  improvement  modifications; 
aging  trends,  which  is  extremely  im- 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no."  

Mr.  BEREUTER  and  Mr.  ANTHO- 
NY changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMEMDKEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 
Page  22,  line  6,  Sec.  201(3).  "for  the  Air 
Force,  strike  $15,800,427,000  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  amount  $13,737,219,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988." 

Page  30,  after  line  9,  insert  a  new  Sec. 
206(c), 

"SMALL  tCBM-Xn>GETMAN 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  in  Sec.  201 
are  available  for  the  Small  ICBM-Midget- 
man  program." 

(Subsections  (c).  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  should  be 
redesignated  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  according- 
ly). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  the  body  this  afternoon  is  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  the 
funding  for  research  and  development 
for  a  weapons  system  euphemistically 
referred  to  as  the  Midgetman.  And  as 


the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
oppose  the  MX  missile,  which  started 
us  down  this  road  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mobile  missile,  I  have 
become  somewhat  of  a  historian  in 
this  body  on  the  issue  of  mobile  mis- 
siles and  I  would  like  to,  for  a  moment, 
particularly  for  those  freshmen  Mem- 
bers or  Members  who  have  not  been 
here  very  long,  to  recite  for  you  the 
history  of  how  we  got  to  Midgetman. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  the 
Pentagon  suggested  that  our  land- 
based  missiles  would  be  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack  by  the  mid-1980's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon  sug- 
gested that  in  order  to  overcome  this 
issue  of  vulnerability  In  our  land-based 
leg  of  our  nuclear  triad  that  we  must 
pursue  the  development  and  evolution 
of  a  mobile  land-based  missile. 

So  the  search  was  on  for  a  mobile 
missile.  We  came  up  with  a  concept  of 
drilling  5.000  holes  in  the  ground. 
That  was  not  welcomed.  We  then 
came  with  the  transit  system,  not  wel- 
comed. We  came  up  with  the  racetrack 
concept,  very  creative  but  not  wel- 
comed. 

This  gentleman  took  the  well  in  1977 
and  I  opposed  the  MX  missile.  I  op- 
posed the  MX  missUe  saying  it  was  not 
only  expensive,  that  it  was  not  only  an 
environmental  hazard,  that  it  was  not 
only  dangerous,  but  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary. 

The  argument  that  we  made  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  neces- 
sity was  that  the  Soviet  planner  could 
not  look  at  one  leg  of  our  nuclear 
triad,  namely  the  land-based  missiles 
and  suggest,  in  the  mid-1980's  "they 
are  vulnerable,  therefore  let  us 
attack." 

My  argument  was  that  that  was 
absurd,  that  a  Soviet  planner  must 
look  at  our  nuclear  inventory  in  its  ag- 
gregate, to  look  at  our  sea-launched 
missiles  and  our  air-launched  missiles, 
not  just  our  land-based  missiles. 

So  I  became  inadvertently  the  father 
of  the  concept  of  synergism.  That  is 
that  a  Soviet  planner  must  look  at  our 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  aggregate.  But 
the  debate  goes  forward. 

President  Reagan  comes  into  the 
White  House.  He  decides  he  wants  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  MX  mobile 
missile.  He  establishes  a  commission 
luiown  as  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  met  for 
several  weeks,  debated  long  and  hard 
over  what  shall  be  the  future  of  the 
MX  missile.  They  came  out  with  the 
following  idea:  That  they  would  place 
50  MX  missiles,  each  with  10  war- 
heads, which  means  500  warheads.  50 
missiles  would  be  deployed  not  in  the 
racetrack,  not  in  the  5,000  holes  but  in 
50  holes  occupied  by  the  so-called  vul- 
nerable Minuteman. 

So  then  people  said,  "Wait  a  minute, 
you  are  putting  MX  missiles  in  the 
same     old     vulnerable     Minuteman 


holes?"  And  guess  what  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  reqx>nse  was.  They  said. 
"You  must  embrace  the  concept  of 
synergism.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
rely  on  one  leg  of  our  nuclear  trald 
being  vulnerable,  they  must  look  at 
our  weapons  systems  in  the  aggre- 
gate." 

As  I  said  then.  "I  told  you  that  7 
years  before  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion and  it  did  not  cost  you  any  money 
and  you  did  not  have  to  set  up  a  com- 
mission and  you  did  not  have  to  staff 
it.  I  gave  it  to  you  right  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House." 

But  we  were  not  credible.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  was  indeed  credible. 

Now  then  how  do  we  move  from  the 
MX  missile  to  the  Midgetman  missile? 
There  are  a  group  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  refer  to  as  the 
yuppie  arms  controllers.  A  jmppie 
arms  controller  is  one  who  embraces 
arms  control  because  it  is  fashionable 
but  will  not  stand  up  and  oppose  a 
weapons  system. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  group  of  people 
we  now  euphemistically  refer  to  as  the 
yuppie  arms  controllers  decided  that 
they  would  trade  their  vote  in  support 
of  the  50  MX  missiles,  500  extremely 
accurate,  very  expensive  missiles,  if 
the  Pentagon,  in  turn,  would  support 
the  Midgetman. 

So  that  is  how  we  got  to  Midgetman. 

The  administration  did  not  say  they 
wanted  Midgetman  but  some  of  our 
arms  control  colleagues  said  "We  will 
give  you  the  50  missiles,  we  will  give 
you  the  vote  on  the  50  MX  missiles  if 
you  give  us  Midgetman." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  this  may  shock  you 
but  I  believe  that  one  could  probably 
make  a  cogent  intelligent  fair  argu- 
ment in  support  of  a  single  warhead 
missile  if  it  indeed  replaced  the 
number  of  MIRV  missiles  that  we 
have  in  place.  I  think  one  could  argue 
that  that  is  less  destabilizing,  it  prob- 
ably would  create  fewer  problems  for 
arms  controllers.  I  think  you  could 
make  that  argument  if  you  replace 
these  MIRV  missiles  with  Midgetman 
single  warheads.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  that  is  not  where  it  is 
at.  What  you  have  is  500  MX  missile 
warheads  plus  a  proposal,  plus  a  pro- 
posal for  500  Midgetman  missiles  that 
will  cost  us  approximately  $44  billion. 
At  a  time  when  Gramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit reduction  politics  have  us  rendered 
impotent  in  our  capacity  to  address 
the  human  misery  of  many  of  our  con- 
stituents, why  are  we  talking  abut  pur- 
suing this  course?  You  can  argue  log- 
ically perhaps  one  system  but  not  both 
systems  in  the  aggregate. 

Now  you  are  talking  about  1,000  war- 
heads, 500  single  warheads.  500  multi- 
ple warheads.  Where  are  we  going 
down  this  incredible  and  strange  road? 

To  summarize:  We  never  needed  a 
mobile  missile.  The  Soviet  Uniod  is 
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not  going  to  Attaek  one  leg  of  our  triad 
becMiae  they  know  what  each  and 
ev«7  one  of  tis  on  this  floor  knows  who 
has  any  detree  of  rationality  and  that 
Is  that  If  we  start  down  the  road  toward 
nuclear  war  we  are  going  to  annihilate 
all  life  on  this  planet  The  future  of 
the  planet  does  not  lie  in  BCidgetman, 
it  does  not  lie  in  single  warhead  mis- 
siles or  incredible  preoccupation  with 
rail  garrison  MX.  The  future  of  the 
world  depends  upon  our  capacity  to  sit 
down  rationally  and  sanely  and  negoti- 
ate the  circumstances  under  which  we 
will  live  with  each  other.  Technology 
is  not  the  hope  of  the  future  in  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  hope  for  the  future  in 
nuclear  weapons  is  not  arms  escalation 
but  arms  control. 

I  realize  that  this  gentleman's  role  is 
to  start  out  down  the  road  challenging 
mlssUes  and  have  my  head  bloodied 
and  at  some  point  when  it  gets  to  be 
150.  160  votes  then  suddenly  the 
yuppie  arms  controllers  take  the 
amendment  because  now  it  becomes 
part  of  the  establishment.  Some  day 
someone  will  come  in  this  well  and 
they  will  oppose  Mldgetman  the  same 
way  this  gentleman  is  opposing  it  but 
they  lack  the  courage  at  this  point  to 
do  it  because  in  too  many  instances  no 
one  wants  to  challenge  a  weapons 
system  here  but  they  will  go  home  and 
beat  their  breasts  as  arms  controllers 
and  advocates  of  peace.  But  if  you 
look  at  their  voting  recored,  they 
never  voted  against  one  nuclear  weap- 
ons system  in  their  entire  career  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our 
future  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
these  politicians  dancing  in  the  middle 
on  the  winds  of  political  expediency. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  you  want  MX, 
stop  the  Mldgetman.  If  you  do  not 
need  any  mobOe  missiles,  stop  the 
Mldgetman.  So  you  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  can  Join  with  many  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  opposing  Midget- 
man  because  the  logic  makes  no  sense. 
Where  we  can  cmne  together,  left  and 
right,  is  to  say  that  you  do  not  need 
both  of  these  missile  systems.  You  do 
not  need  to  go  down  that  road.  If  you 
support  MX  you  should  oppose  Mldg- 
etman. If  you  believe  as  I  do  that  the 
world  has  too  many  missiles  now. 
appose  both  of  them  as  I  do.  I  believe 
you  can  made  a  cogent  and  rational 
and  intelligent  argument  in  that  re- 
spect. 

I  thank  my  coUeagues  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  what  I  perceive  to 
be  the  history,  the  litany  of  lunacy 
that  got  us  to  this  particular  point. 
Again,  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  redi- 
rect our  resources  and  our  energies  let 
us  make  a  tough  decision,  let  us  quit 
gathering  in  the  middle,  trying  to  act 
as  a  hawk  and  a  dove  simultaneously.  I 
come  here  as  an  advocate  of  peace. 
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I  come  here  committed  to  address 
the  social  problems  of  this  country.  I 


come  here  as  a  social  worker.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  get  in  bed  with  missiles 
but  I  foimd  out  that  we  have  a  morbid 
preoccupation  with  the  technology  of 
death,  and  so  I  got  in  bed  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
learned  about  all  these  missiles.  I 
learned  your  language.  I  am  prepared 
to  debate  you  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress anytime,  anyplace,  anywhere, 
under  any  circumstances. 

This  missile  makes  no  sense.  Join  me 
in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DellumsI  rise? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
late,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  Chair  did 
recognize  the  gentleman  in  opposition, 
and  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams],  where  this  mis- 
sile will  be  developed,  wanted  very 
much  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  in  order  to  ask  where  this  mis- 
sile system  is  going. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the  vote 
is  premature.  There  are  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  yielded  back  his  10  min- 
utes, so  there  is  no  more  time  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  continue  the  debate,  I  will  strike 
the  last  word. 

VACATING  VOTE  OM  DELLtmS  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Chair  will 
vacate  the  putting  of  the  question  on 
the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  courtesy, 
along  with  the  courtesy  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums],  in  regaining  some 
time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  announcement  has 
been  made  that  it  is  to  be  deployed,  at 
least  in  its  initial  stages,  in  Montana, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
clarify  much  of  the  confusion  and 
doublespeak    that    comes    from    the 


Joint  Chiefs,  from  the  Air  Force  and 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
regard  to  what  this  missile  is  going  to 
look  like. 

I  recall  the  chairman's  support  for 
this  missile  was  based  in  large  measure 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  going  to  assist 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  hopefully,  in  building  down.  I 
understood  that  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port and  the  committee's  support  was 
based  upon  this  missUe  being  a  single- 
warhead  missile. 

I  cannot  get  either  the  Air  Force  or 
the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  tell  me  whether  or  not 
they  support  this  as  a  single-warhead 
missile. 

Is  that  the  chairman's  understand- 
ing, that  this  is  to  be  a  single-warhead 
missile? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  say  that  you 
can  talk  to  a  lot  of  different  people 
and  get  a  lot  of  different  answers  on 
the  question,  but  the  Air  Force  has  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  smaller  ver- 
sion of  the  Mldgetman  missile.  There 
was  a  possibility  at  one  point  and  they 
looked  at  the  possibility  of  going  for- 
ward with  a  Mldgetman  the  size  of 
which  we  could  carry  three  warheads. 

They  have  since  decided  not  to  do 
that  and  have  gone  ahead  with  the 
37.000  pound  missile,  which  is  the 
original  size  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended,  and  which  is 
the  size  consistent  with  a  single  war- 
head. 

At  least  we  know  that  they  are  at 
least  now  consistent  with  a  single  war- 
head program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  respond  to  whether  or 
not  this  missile  is  likely  to  contain  the 
new  high-technology  penetration  aids 
and  guidance  systems  which  were  not 
originally  envisioned  to  be  part  of  it? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  advised  that  the 
answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  would  make  a 
build-down  less  likely  if  we  are  going 
to  put  new  penetration  aids  and  make 
this  missile  then  tend  to  be  more  de- 
stabilizing than  we  had  originally  envi- 
sioned it.  Many  of  us  who  supported  it 
had  found  in  the  first  instance  that  we 
did  not  think  it  was  going  to  be  what 
the  Pentagon  calls  a  wlley  missile. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  that,  then  that 
changes  the  opportunity  that  we  be- 
lieve this  missile  has  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
missile  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  ought  to  be  building  and  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  build  it  for  a  whole  host 
of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  arms  con- 
trol; the  other  of  which  is  defending 
the  country,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  land-based  missiles,  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  land-based 
missile  that  we  ought  to  have. 


The  single  warhead  is  important  in 
anticipation  of  a  world  in  which  what 
we  are  going  to  be  counting  is  war- 
heads, not  launchers.  I  think  that 
future  arms  control  agreements, 
should  there  be  such,  would  probably 
put  a  limit  on  warheads,  rather  than 
launchers. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  better  to 
have  single-warhead  launchers  than 
multiwarhead  launchers  because  you 
are  able  then  to  spread  out  the  aim 
points  and  able  to,  in  a  sense,  perhaps, 
depending  upon  the  agreement,  move 
to  a  de-MIRVed  world. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  core.  It  really  is 
the  number  of  warheads,  not  the  pene- 
tration aids  that  count.  What  really 
counts  is  the  fact  of  the  number  of 
warheads-to-aim  points  ratio  in  a 
stable  world.  To  move  to  a  more  stable 
world,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  we  do 
end  up  with  a  single-warhead  missile. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  that  where  the 
chairman  supports,  a  single  warhead 
missile? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  FinaUy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows  the 
technology  advances  have  made  the 
launch  and  destruction  capability  of 
Soviet  submarines  much  greater  in  the 
past  decade.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  survivability  of  the  Mldgetman 
based  in  the  high  plains  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  placed  in  the 
Southwest  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  placed  on  Minuteman— colocat- 
ed  with  Minuteman,  as  opposed  to  put- 
ting them  on  military  reservations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Currently,  if  it 
is  placed  in  Montana,  as  is  envisioned, 
it  would  piggyback  the  current  Min- 
uteman system. 

My  question  is  that  because  of  the 
capability  of  Soviet  submarines,  we 
may  be  making  that  missile  less  surviv- 
able  in  the  high  plains  than  it  would 
be  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  are  worried  about  firing 
from  submarines,  cruise  missiles  off 
the  shore,  low  warning  time,  we  would 
be  better  off  having  the  things  out  on 
a  military  reservation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
again  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  any  Member  of  this  body  cite  a 
single  instance,  document  one  time,  or 
outline  any  policy  change  by  the  Sovi- 
ets where  by  their  actions  they  re- 


duced their  throwweight,  accuracy  or 
attempted,  to  lessen  the  free  world's 
concerns  and  fears  of  their  preoccup- 
pation  with  total  dominance. 

Past  Soviet  deployments  and  in- 
creases in  their  warhead  accuracy 
have  given  them  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying our  land-based  missiles  in  a 
first-strike.  This  is  an  extremely  desta- 
bilizing situation.  It's  a  problem  that 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  on 
this  floor.  I'd  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  talk  about  one  program  de- 
signed to  address  this  vulnerability. 

Ongoing  progress  in  the  Mldgetman, 
or  small  missile  program,  has  been  im- 
pressive. Mldgetman  is  a  mobile  mis- 
sile designed  to  spread  out  at  a  mo- 
ments notice,  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  and  retaliate  at  those  Soviet 
assets  they  value  most:  hardened  silos, 
command  and  control  facilities  and 
leadership  bunkers.  This  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  Soviet  incentives  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis.  By  doing  so, 
Mldgetman  will  significantly  increase 
our  deterrent  capability  and  help  pre- 
vent a  war  from  ever  occurring.  And 
isn't  that  what  it's  aU  about— to  pre- 
vent a  war  from  ever  occurring? 

When  it  reviewed  our  strategic  mod- 
ernization program,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommended  a  number 
of  actions,  including  development  of  a 
small,  mobile  missile  for  long-term 
ICBM  survivability.  Yes,  our  subma- 
rines at  sea  and  bombers  on  alert  are 
survivable.  And,  yes  they  are  capable 
of  delivering  a  retaliatory  blow  against 
Soviet  aggressions.  However,  the  com- 
mission recognized  that  technological 
breakthroughs  could,  perhaps,  de- 
crease the  survivability  of  our  subs  or 
decrease  the  ability  of  our  bombers  to 
penetrate  Soviet  airspace.  We  need  a 
long-term  hedge  against  any  such  de- 
velopments. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  any  attempt  to 
sabotage  ongoing  efforts  to  deal  with 
land-based  survivability.  Vote  "no"  on 
the  Dellums  amendment  to  cut  Mldg- 
etman funding. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  a  very  strong  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  as  to  philosophy  and  as  to 
which  is  the  better  route  to  take.  The 
Soviets  depends  more  heavily  on 
ICBMs  with  multiple  warheads,  but 
then  they  are  not  encuml>ered  by  a 
Congress  such  as  ours.  I  think  that  is 
probably  the  biggest  encumbrance  we 
have,  because  whatever  our  experts 
and  our  military  analysts  decide  and 
whatever  their  studies  show,  they  still 
have  435  experts  in  the  House  and  100 
experts  in  the  Senate  to  second-guess 
them,  the  real  experts,  and  approve  or 
not  approve. 

Actually  if  we  were  not  equally  en- 
cumbered, I  think  we  would  do  as  well 
as  the  Soviets  in  our  deployment. 


Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  any  attempt 
to  sabotage  the  ongoing  efforts  to  deal 
with  our  land-based  survivability. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment,  which  has  t>een  offered  tiy  ttie 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

As  always,  Mr.  Dellums  has  spoken  from 
his  heart  on  a  matter  wtiich  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  Nm,  and  as  such,  I  can  respect  his 
position. 

I  come  at  tf>e  issue  of  the  ICBM  program  in 
a  little  different  manner  than  does  Vne  gerrtie- 
man  from  California,  however.  Mr.  Dellums 
dearty  does  not  believe  that  our  Nation's  se- 
curity requires  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system — either  the  MX  Peacekeeper  or 
tfie  small  ICBM  Midgetman. 

I  believe  that  we  must — in  tact — have  an 
ICBM  capability. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  MX  missile  can 
fulfill  such  a  role  on  its  own.  In  my  opinion, 
tfie  Midgetman  Is  little  more  than  a  S42  billion 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Having  said  that  I  continue  to  maintain  tfiat 
as  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  an  ICBM  mis- 
sile like  the  MX,  we  must  continue  to  work  for 
tf>e  optimum  basing  mode  to  assure  its  surviv- 
atxlity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  strongly  support  Mr. 
Dellums  proposal  to  scrap  the  Midgetman. 
Quite  frankly,  we  don't  need  it 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  orFEREO  BT  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21,  after 
line  IS),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  lie.  TRIDENT  MISSILE  PROGRAMa 

(a)  Prohibitions  on  Expenditures  por 
Trident  II  Program.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
procurement  of  weapons  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  19S8  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  Trident  II  missile  program. 

(b)  F^TNDS  POR  Trident  I  Program.— Of  the 
amount  authorized  in  section  102(b)  for 
weapons  (Including  missiles  and  torpedoes) 
for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$2,258,317,000  is  available  only  for  procure- 
ment under  the  Trident  I  mlssUe  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition,  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  Sxbattoh]  vUl  be  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoosniaes  the  Kentleman 
from  NewYoik  [Mr.  Wdss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
•e^s  to  do  is  to  talce  $2.35  billion  in 
this  bill  which  is  aUocated  to  the  Trl- 
doat  n  or  D-5  missile  and  not  delete  it 
but  transfer  it  to  the  account  of  the 
Trident  I  or  C-4  sea-launched  ballistic 
missOe  and  thereby  save  over  the 
course  of  this  program  some  |7  billion 
and.  equally  as  important,  save  us 
from  putting  into  motion  a  system 
which  wiU  not  act  as  a  deterrent  but  in 
all  likelihood  wiU  bring  us  closer  to 
the  onset  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  C-4  will  do  every- 
thing that  the  D-5  can  possibly  do, 
with  one  exception:  The  C-4  missile, 
with  192  warheads  about  each  subma- 
rine, has  the  capacity  to  destroy  air- 
fields, troop  concentrations,  naval 
bases,  industrial  facilities,  and  govern- 
mental centers.  It  has  a  yield  of  10 
kilotons.  That  is  100  times  the  yield  of 
the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

What  can  it  not  do  that  the  D-5  can 
do?  It  cannot  dig  land-based  nuclear 
missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union  out  of 
their  silos.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  D- 
5.  which  has  almost  five  times  the  nu- 
clear yield  of  the  C-4.  is  to  dig  those 
land-based  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  their  silos. 

We  have  been  told  all  along  that  the 
reason  we  want  sea-launched  ballistic 
missfles  is  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
rence, to  let  the  enemy  know  that  no 
matter  what  they  do  to  our  stock  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  land,  we  have  suf- 
ficient power  left  on  our  submarines  to 
in  fact  retaliate  and  destroy  them  and 
thereby  deter  them  from  starting  an 
attack.  But  with  the  I>-5,  what  we 
have  done  is  to  move  from  deterrence 
to  a  first-strike  capability,  because 
that  is  really  the  only  justification  for 
the  D-5.  We  can  cry  until  we  are  blue 
in  the  face  that  we  have  no  intention 
to  strike  first,  the  Russians  who  will 
read  it  and  who  do  read  it  will  see  it  in 
exactly  that  fashion,  and  they  will  in 
fact  take  a  look  at  this  very  heavy 
yield  weapon  which  has  pinpoint  accu- 
racy, and  wtiich,  the  same  as  the  C-4, 
will  get  to  its  target  in  10  to  20  min- 
utes and  has  the  same  range  as  the  C- 
4.  4.000  to  6,000  miles,  depending  on 
payload,  and  they  will  say,  "In  order 
to  safeguard  our  land-based  missiles, 
the  first  instance  that  we  have,  the 
first  notice  that  we  tiave  that  we  may 
have  an  attadi  against  us,  we  will  have 
to  launch  on  notice,  on  warning." 

So  what  we  do  is  set  in  motion  the 
proq>ect  of  starting  an  accidental  nu- 
clear war.  and  we  get  no  other  benefit 
at  all  from  the  D-5. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  at  a  time 
of  budgetary  crisis,  at  this  time  when 
we  seem  to  be  moving  toward  nuclear 


arms  agreements  for  the  first  time  in 
many,  many  years,  we  ought  not  to  be 
squandering  our  resources.  We  had  de- 
bates this  morning  about  the  debt  ceil- 
ing and  how  terrible  it  is.  Here  is  $7 
billion  that  we  can  save  by  adopting 
this  one  amendment.  BCaybe  this  after- 
noon that  $7  billion  does  not  seem  as 
important  to  some  Members  as  it  did 
this  morning.  To  me  it  means  an  awful 
lot,  and  if  at  the  same  time  in  the  bar- 
miin  we  can  take  a  step  to  reduce  the 
prospects  of  nuclear  war,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  kind  of  amendment  my 
colleagues  ought  to  be  supporting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  lifr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  that  simi- 
lar amendments  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Weiss  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  authori- 
zation bill,  and  they  were  defeated. 
That  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  93  yeas 
to  319  noes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1986  au- 
thorization bill,  my  good  friend  also 
offered  the  same  amendment,  and 
that  was  defeated,  with  79  yeas  and 
342  noes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1987  au- 
thorization bill  it  was  defeated  by  94 
yeas  to  306  noes. 

So  I  think  it  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  argue  an  amendment  that  has 
not  gotten  much  support  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  the  D-5.  That  would 
l>e  a  first  strike,  he  says.  A  first-strike 
weapon  is  something  that  is  designed 
to  wipe  out  everything.  The  D-5  is 
simply  a  very  effective  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  could  be  needed  in  con- 
Jimction  with  other  actions. 

But  if  one  wants  to  destroy  funds,  if 
one  wants  to  waste  money,  the  propos- 
al that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  making  is  that  it  would  wipe  out  the 
submarines  that  are  now  under  con- 
struction and  which  are  also  sailing 
the  seven  seas,  l>ecause  if  we  eliminate 
the  D-5  missile,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
C-4  missile,  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  like  to  put  into  these 
missiles,  to  be  backf  itted  into  any  of 
the  Trident  submarines. 

I  tliink  practically  every  Member  of 
this  House  believes  that  the  Trident 
submarine  Is  a  terrific  weapon  and  one 
which  they  strongly  support.  But  the 
idea  of  having  to  wipe  out  half  of  that 
Trident  fleet  because  of  a  refusal  to 
include  the  D-5  missile  would  be  a 
foolish  move,  an  expensive  move,  and 
one  that  would  make  us  a  laughing 
stock.         

Mr.  BEREUTE]R.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  go  even  fur- 
ther than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  his  comments  on  the  D-5  mis- 
sile and  suggest  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant weapons  system  we  either 
have  in  our  arsenal  or  that  we  are 
about  to  deploy.  One  cannot  rationally 
and  consistently  argue  against  the 
silo-based  MX  missile  and  also  be  op- 
posed to  the  D-5  missile.  This  D-5  is 
missile  our  deterrent  ace  in  the  hole. 

This  is  a  weapons  system  that  pro- 
tects us  from  nuclear  blackmail.  This 
is  a  weapons  system  that  is  currently 
not  targetable.  This  is  a  weapons 
system  that  is  a  deterrent  against  a 
first  strike.  The  proper  comparisons  in 
accuracy  and  throw-weight  or  mega- 
tonnage  are  not  those  between  the 
currently  deployed  C-4  and  the  Tri- 
dent II  or  the  D-5  missile.  We  have 
roughly  the  same  capacity  in  the  MX 
as  we  will  have  in  the  D-5,  l>oth  in  ac- 
curacy and  in  throw-weight. 

What  Is  important,  however,  is  that 
the  D-5  is  survivable  and  nontarget- 
ble.  Deploying  it  as  contemplated  is 
precisely  the  step  that  we  should  take 
and  reaffirm  here  today.  It  is  a  step 
that  we  the  Congress  said  we  were 
going  to  take  when  we  began  work  on 
the  O/tio-class  submarines  as  soon  as 
the  D-5  missile  was  avaiable.  It  is  a 
step  we  should  take  right  on  schedule 
by  rejecting  this  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  and  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan].  The  D-5  missile  de- 
ployed on  submarines  is  the  most  im- 
portant weapons  system  in  our  arse- 
nal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WeissI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baoham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiink  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent on  some  of  us  to  point  out  a 
strange  coalition  that  is  developing 
here. 

We  have  had,  with  our  nuclear  de- 
terrence, since  the  time  we  had  a  nu- 
clear deterrent,  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  prevented  a  global  conflict.  I 
think  that  is  largely  due  to  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  It  has  gone  on  for  over  45 
years,  and  I  think  that  is  some  sort  of 
record  in  the  free  world  or  in  the 
world  as  we  know  it  today. 

It  is  strange  that  today  we  have  beat 
back  attacks  on  one  leg  of  the  triad, 
the  triad  being  a  tiiree-way  system 
that  has  offered  us  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent, and  it  is  strange  that  now  we 
have  survived  four  attacks  on  one  leg 


of  that  triad.  We  are  now  undergoing 
attack  on  the  second  leg  of  the  triad, 
and  we  can  better  believe  that  on 
Monday  we  will  start  with  an  attack 
on  the  third  leg  of  the  triad.  And  I  can 
vouchsafe  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  those  who 
voted  to  kill  one  leg  of  the  triad  virtu- 
ally by  identical  numbers  will  vote  to 
kill  the  second  leg  of  the  triad,  and 
those  who  so  vote  on  that  will  vote  to 
destroy  the  third  leg  of  the  triad.  That 
causes  tliis  Member  to  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  should  those 
Members  have  their  way.  we  would 
have  a  triad  with  no  legs,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  would  take  very 
unlundly  to  being  undefended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  4 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingiiished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 
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Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
interesting,  we  are  hearing  that  this 
amendment  would  kill  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  triad,  yet  if  the  father  of  the 
triad,  Mr.  Scovill,  were  with  us  here 
today,  he  would  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  that  it  will  wipe  out 
our  submarine  force.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  that  goes  to  the  16  subma- 
rine Trident  force.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  goes  to  what  will  those  sub- 
marines carry?  Will  they  carry  a  deter- 
rent missile?  Will  they  carry  the  C-4,  a 
missile  that  can  land  within  1.500  feet 
of  its  target,  a  missile  that  can  carry 
eight  100  kiloton  warheads,  a  missile 
that  can  deliver  960  Hiroshima's  from 
one  submarine,  15.360  Hiroshima's 
from  the  fleet.  Is  that  a  deterrent? 
Yes. 

Is  the  D-5  necessary  for  deterrence? 
No.  The  D-5  is  only  necessary  if  we 
want  to  equip  these  submarines  with  a 
hard  target  kill  capability  and  if  we 
happen  to  have  an  extra  $10  billion  to 
spend.  Well,  we  do  not  have  the  extra 
$10  billion  or  $11  billion,  wlUch  is 
what  we  could  have  saved  last  year 
had  this  amendment  been  accepted 
last  year,  and  I  am  glad  we  are  voting 
on  it  this  year  because  I  was  not  here 
last  year  and  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  support  it. 

Second,  now  we  can  save  $7  billion.  I 
think  we  could  spend  $7  billion  prob- 
ably somewhere  else  or  we  could  use  it 
to  decrease  the  deficit. 

There  is  no  reason  to  go  ahead  with 
the  D-5  missile.  The  C-4  is  more  than 
adequate  for  the  mission  of  the  sul}- 
marines  for  deterrence  and  I  strongly 
support  the  Weiss  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from     California      [Mr. 


Hunter],  a  strong  supporter  of  the  D- 
5.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Berxu- 
ter]  was  absolutely  right  when  he  said 
that  the  D-5  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant systems  in  the  world,  not  only  to 
people  in  this  country  but  to  other 
free  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  talked  about  our  triad  and 
the  fact  that  separate  components  of 
the  triad  have  a  synergistic  effect.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
launch  ICBM's  to  knock  out  our  land- 
based  missile  force  and  iuiock  out  our 
bombers  also  and  have  any  chance  of 
taking  out  our  submarines  at  the  same 
time.  We  will  have  some  submarines  in 
port,  but  basically  our  sub  force  has 
been  the  most  durable  leg  of  the  triad, 
even  through  the  problem  with  the 
Walkers  and  the  giving  away  of  Ameri- 
can technology  recently  by  Toshiba  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  quieted 
their  submarines  down. 

Our  submarine  force  and  the  D-5 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future  to  t>e  one  of  the  most  stabiliz- 
ing parts  of  our  triad. 

Liberals  and  conservatives  alike  in 
arms  control  conciu*  that  you  have  to 
have  an  accurate  ICBM.  We  have  just 
gone  through  the  MX  debate  and  we 
have  concurred  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  an  invulnerable  basing  mode 
for  land-based  ICBM's.  For  that 
reason,  the  D-5  takes  on  even  more 
importance  l>ecause  it  is  still  the  least 
vulnerable  of  our  missiles  and  will  he 
once  our  submarines  are  outfitted.  It 
is  absolutely  the  pillar  of  Western  de- 
terrence. 

So  I  would  urge  every  Member  to 
reject  this  amendment.  This  system  is 
one  of  the  most  important  systems  in 
the  world  to  the  security  of  free 
people  and  everyone  in  the  arms  con- 
trol process  who  is  serious  al}out  arms 
control  concurs  that  it  would  be  a 
major  blow  to  our  security  to  stop  this 
program. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 
who  I  think  is  the  most  eloquent  and 
learned  Member  of  our  body  on  the 
issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUKS]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague  who  began 
this  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  suggested 
that  there  was  no  merit  in  this  amend- 
ment because  over  several  years  the 
amendment  had  received  a  minority 
vote.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  at 
one  point  in  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  life  on  this  planet  if  a  poll  had 
l)een  taken,  the  majority  of  the  people 
thought  that  the  planet  was  flat.  That 
we  found  out  was  not  a  correct  posi- 
tion, simply  a  popularly  held  position; 


so  for  a  person  to  come  in  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  a  vote  over  a  few  years 
in  this  body  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
communicate  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  incorrect,  simply  what 
is  popular  at  a  given  moment. 

I  t>elieve  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  absolutely  correct.  We  are 
moving  beyond  the  concept  of  nuclear 
deterrence  to  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear war  fighting  capability  with 
enormous  and  frightening  and  dsinger- 
ous  implications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  contem- 
plating fighting  a  nuclear  war.  then 
why  is  the  D-5  a  time  urgent  liard 
target  silo  killing  weapon?  If  we  are 
talking  al>out  weapons  firing  at  empty 
silos,  why  do  we  need  this  kind  of 
highly  explosive,  highly  accurate  nu- 
clear weapon?  If  we  continue  to  oper- 
ate within  the  framework  of  nuclear 
deterrence,  query:  Why  do  we  need 
more  accuracy?  Why  do  we  need  great- 
er range?  Why  do  we  need  greater  ca- 
pacity to  destroy,  unless  we  go  beyond 
the  notion  of  deterrence  and  begin  to 
make  nuclear  war  thinluible. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  make  nuclear  war  thinkable,  ac- 
ceptable, and  possible,  ultimately  we 
will  make  it  inevitable. 

The  Trident  II  missile  is  on  its  face 
destabilizing  and  a  first-strike  nuclear 
weapon.  I  stated  that  it  is  designed  to 
destroy  nuclear  silos,  a  war-fighting 
strategy. 

The  Navy  envisions  a  huge  force  of 
Trident  missiles.  There  will  be  24  Tri- 
dent missiles  on  each  of  20  submarines 
and  since  each  missile  vrill  carry  at 
least  8  warheads,  there  will  be  3,840 
powerful,  accurate,  silo-killing  weap- 
ons targeted  at  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
large  force  of  powerful,  accurate.  Tri- 
dent II  missiles,  will  give  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  destroy  every 
Soviet  ICBM.  creating  a  great  destabi- 
lization  on  this  planet,  not  talcing  us 
closer  to  peace,  but  closer  to  destabili- 
zation.  - 

Together  with  other  elements  of  our 
force,  the  Trident  H  will  give  us  that 
dangerous  first-strike  capability  that 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  us  have.  We 
need  to  stay  within  the  confines  of 
reason  and  sanity.  The  Trident  II  mis- 
sile takes  us  beyond  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet 
response  to  all  these  highly  accurate, 
liighly  mobile  missiles,  will  be  to  place 
their  missiles  in  a  launch  on  warning 
mode.  I  would  caution  my  colleagues 
that  once  this  world  gets  to  that  level 
of  hair-trigger  nuclear  capability,  we 
have  created  a  monster  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  retreat  from. 

I  ask  that  we  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 
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lir.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  on  the 
floor  believed  In  the  actions  of  the 
past  dajw  we  saw  unilateral  conces- 
sions on  arms  control  made  In  this 
body.  Now  we  are  considering  our  stra- 
tecte  triad,  our  ftmdamental  strategic 
defense,  and  we  are  going  to  do  so  in  a 
series  of  amendments,  some  of  which 
we  have  had  and  some  we  have  not 
had  before  us  yet. 

We  voted  earlier  not  to  modernize 
the  land-based  missiles.  On  this  vote 
we  would  vote  not  to  modernize  the 
aea-based  deterrent.  In  another  vote  to 
cnne  later  we  will  vote  on  manned 
bombers  and  maybe  not  modernize 
that  part  of  the  triad  leg.  The  result 
would  be  no  commitment  to  our  fun- 
damental strategic  defense. 

Some  in  this  House  will  cast  their 
personal  vote  in  that  series  of  votes 
for  no  strategic  defense.  In  this  dan- 
gerous world,  that  is  disturbing 
beyond  belief. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Bahbam]  indicated,  a  number 
of  Members  have  been  voting  for  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  a  triad,  but  I  would 
remind  my  colleague  from  California 
that  in  the  last  two  votes  we  began  to 
switch  a  little  bit.  I  think  when  we 
And  out  what  the  D-5  can  do  and 
what  the  aspect  of  its  power  can 
threaten  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  may 
find  that  we  will  continue  to  look  for 
more  votes  on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnss]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCORDED  VOTK 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  93,  noes 
330.  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  120] 
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Ackemmn 

DeFixio 

Jontz 

Atkins 

DeUunw 

Kastenmeier 

AuCoin 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Bates 

Downey 

KUdee 

BeUenson 

Durbin 

Bennan 

Dymally 

LaPalce 

Baiiior(MI) 

Early 

Lehman  (PL) 

Booker 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Boseo 

Espy 

Levine  (CA) 

Boxer 

Evans 

Lewis  (GA) 

Brennan 

Peichan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Flake 

Markey 

Bruce 

Prank 

MaUui 

Cardln 

Garcia 

McHugh 

CiJT 

Oejdenson 

Mfume 

Clay 

Oonzalez 

Miller  (CA) 

CoUins 

Gray  (PA) 

Moakley 

Conte 

Hawkins 

Moody 

Conyers 

Hayes  (Hj) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Coyne 

Hochbrueckner 

Mrasek 

Crockett 

Howard 

Nacle 

Oakar 

Savage 

Torres 

Oberstar 

Schneider 

Towns 

Obey 

Sikorski 

Vento 

Owens  (NY) 

Solar* 

Walgren 

Panetu 

St  Germain 

Waxman 

Penny 
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Weiss 

Rodlno 

Stark 

Wheat 

RostenkowskI 

stokes 
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Russo 

Studda 

Wolpe 

Sabo 
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Edwards  (OK) 
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Alexander 
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Leath(TX) 

English 
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Andrews 
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Lent 

Anthony 
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Mack 
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Madigan 
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Gephardt 
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Gibbons 

Marlenee 
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Gilman 

Martin  (ID 

Bllley 

Gingrich 

Martin  (NY) 
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Glickman 

Martinez 

Bofgs 

Goodling 

Mavroules 

Boland 

Gordon 

Maooli 

Boner  (TN) 

Gradison 

McCandless 

Borski 

Grandy 

McCloskey 

Boucher 

Grant 

McCollum 

Boulter 

Gray  (ID 

McCurdy 

Brooks 

Green 

McDade 

Broomfield 

Gregg 

McEwen 

Brown  (CO) 

Guarini 

McGrath 

Bryant 

Gunderaon 

McMillan  (NO 

Buechner 

Hall  (OH) 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Bunning 

Hall  (TX) 

Meyers 

Burton 

Hamilton 

Mica 

Bustamante 

Hammerschmidt  Michel 

Byron 

Hansen 

Miller  (WA) 

Callahan 

Harris 

MineU 

Campbell 

Hastert 

Molinari 

Carper 

Hatcher 

Mollohan 

Chandler 

Hayes  (LA) 

Montgomery 

Chapman 

HeHey 

Moorhead 

Chappell 

Hefner 

Morella 

Cheney 

Henry 

Morrison  (WA) 

Clarke 

Herger 

Murphy 

dinger 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Coau 

Hiler 

Myers 

Coble 

Holloway 

Natcher 

Coelho 

Hopkins 

Neal 

Coleman  (MO) 

Horton 

Nelson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Houghton 

Nichols 

Combest 

Hoyer 

Nielson 

Cooper 

Hubbard 

Nowak 

Coughlin 

Huckaby 

Olin 

Courter 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Craic 

Hunter 

Owens  (UT) 

Crane 

Hutto 

Oxiey 

Daniel 

Hyde 

Packard 

Dannemeyer 

Inhofe 

Parris 

Darden 

Ireland 

Pashayan 

Daub 

Jacobs 

Patterson 

Davis  (ID 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Davis  (MI) 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Perkins 

DeLay 

Johnson  (SD) 

Petri 

Derrick 

Jones  (TN) 

Pickett 

DeWine 

Kanjorski 

Pickle 

Dickinson 

Kaptur 

Porter 

Dicks 

Kasich 

Price  (ID 

Dingell 

Kemp 

Price  (NO 

DioGuardi 

Kennelly 

Pursell 

Donnelly 

Kleczka 

Quillen 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kolbe 

Rahall 

Doman  (CA) 

Kolter 

Ravenel 

Dowdy 

Konnyu 

Regula 

Dreier 

Kyi 

Rhodes 

Duncan 

Lagomarsino 

Richardson 

Dwyer 

lAncaster 

Ridge 

Dyson 

Lantos 

Rlnaldo 

Eckart 

LatU 

Ritter 

RoberU 

SUughter(NY) 

Taylor 

Robinson 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Roe 

Smith  (PL) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Roemer 

Smith  (lA) 

Torricelll 

Smith  (NE) 

Traflcant 

Rose 

Smith  (NJ) 

Traxler 

Roth 

Smith  (TX) 

Udall 

Roukema 

Smith,  Denny 

Upton 

Rowland  (CT) 

(OR) 

Valentine 

Rowland  (GA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Vander  Jagt 

SaikI 

(NH) 

Visclosky 

Sawyer 

Smith.  Robert 

Volkmer 

Sax  ton 

(OR) 

Vucanovich 

Scheuer 

Snowe 

Walker 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Watklns 

Schuette 

Spence 

Weber 

Schuize 

Spratt 

Weldon 

Schumer 

Stallings 

Whittaker 

Sensenbrenner 

Stangeland 

Whitten 

Sharp 

Stenholm 

Wilson 

Shaw 

Stratton 

Wise 

Shumway 

Stump 

WoU 

Shuater 

Sundquist 

Wortley 

Sisisky 

Sweeney 

Wyden 

Skaggs 

Swindall 

Wylie 

Skeen 

Synar 

Yatron 

Skelton 

TaUon 

Young  (AK) 

Slattery 

Taiike 

Young (FL) 
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D  1625 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT  and  Mr.  POGLI- 
ETTA  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  SWIFT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FEIGHAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan:  At 
the  end  of  section  102  (page  8,  after  line  25), 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  F»ROHiBrriOK  OP  Retrofitting  Trident 
Submarines  for  D5  Missiles.— (1)  None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
other  procurement  or  for  operation  and 
maintenance  may  be  used  for  conversion  of 
a  Trident  submarine  to  enable  such  subma- 
rine to  carry  Trident  II  (D-5)  missiles. 

(2)  The  amount  authorized  in  subsection 
(d)  for  other  procurement,  and  the  amount 
authorized  In  paragraph  (4)  of  that  subsec- 
tion for  ordnance  support  equipment,  are 
each  hereby  reduced  by  $958,000.  The 
amount  authorized  In  section  301  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  the  Navy  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $13,900,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  will  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighah]. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  by  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  misconceptions 
about  my  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  cancel  the  Trident  II 
program. 

It  continues  the  procurement  and 
deployment  of  the  D-5. 

It  guarantees  that  the  D-5  missiles 
will  be  installed  in  every  new  Trident 
submarine  that  this  country  produces. 

It  ensures  that  our  Trident  fleet  will 
have  the  necessary  firepower,  includ- 
ing hard-target  capability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  missile  sites.  Very  simply,  my 
amendment  says  that  we  will  not  ret- 
rofit the  existing  eight  Trident  subma- 
rines now  at  sea.  These  submarines 
were  designed  to  carry  the  C-4  and 
they  were  deployed  between  1979  and 
1985.  It  would  not  affect  Trident  II 
submarines  which  are  designed  to 
carry  the  D-5  missile.  It  will  not  call 
for  the  reopening  of  the  C-4  produc- 
tion line.  It  will  save  $14.9  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $5.3  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  program. 

I  think  logic  alone  would  compel  us 
to  support  putting  the  D-5  missile  in 
the  submarine  it  Is  designed  for  and 
keeping  the  C-4  in  the  submarine  it 
was  designed  for.  And  if  not  convinced 
by  the  logic,  let  us  at  least  consider 
the  idea  that  we  can  save  $5.3  billion 
and  still  have  the  D-5. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  has  made  an  argument  that 
canceling  the  D-5  program  and  retain- 
ing the  C-4  for  all  the  Tridents  would 
prevent  us  from  crossing  the  first- 
strike  threshold  and  thereby  have  a 
stabilizing  effect.  Others  argued  that 
we  need  our  l)est  missiles  ready  to 
deter  the  Soviets.  Wherever  you  stand 
in  that  debate,  my  amendment  offers 
a  different  approach— a  full  fleet  of 
Tridents:  the  8  Trident  I  submarines 
equipped  with  the  C-4  missile  designed 
for  it;  and  12  Trident  II  submarines 
equipped  with  the  D-5  it  was  designed 
to  carry.  This  fleet  will  still  have  660 
D-5  missiles,  each  equipped  with 
either  12  Mark-IV  warheads  or  8  of 
the  more  powerful  Mark-V  warheads. 

Now,  how  will  this  combined  fleet  of 
Tridents  measure  up  to  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear forces?  With  a  combined  fleet  of 
C-4  and  D-5  equipped  Tridents,  we 
will  still  he  able  to  double  target— such 
as,  target  two  hard-target  penetrating 
wstrheads  for  each  Soviet  missile  silo. 

Canceling  the  retrofit  will  in  no  way 
diminish  our  ability  to  retaliate 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  have 
the  D-5.  We  will  have  the  C-4— a  mis- 
sile with  the  same  range  as  the  full 
payload  D-5  and  with  enough  firepow- 
er to  destroy  Soviet  military  targets, 
industrial  facilities  and  government 
centers.  This  amendment  wiU  in  no 


way  diminish  the  deterrent  effect  of 
our  strategic  forces. 

The  D-5  is  the  most  expensive  weiu>- 
ons  system  we  have.  The  full  program 
will  end  up  costing  nearly  $100  billion. 
I  am  not  asking  to  cancel  the  program. 
Far  from  it.  But,  I  am  pointing  a  way 
to  reduce  those  costs  in  prudent  and 
commonsense  fashion. 

In  its  January  1987  report,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  its  report 
entitled  "'Reducing  the  Deficit"  sug- 
gested canceling  the  retrofit  as  one 
step  at  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  amendment  will  reduce  the  deficit 
by  a  total  of  $5.3  billion:  $2.1  billion 
for  the  retrofit,  and  $3.2  billion  sav- 
ings by  not  procuring  D-5's  for  the 
first  eight  submarines. 

We  have  the  chance  to  stop  the  ret- 
rofit l>efore  the  program  gets  under- 
way. Too  often  in  these  debates  we 
find  that  we  are  half  way  into  a  con- 
troversial program  where  we  cannot 
reasonably  continue  to  fund  it  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  vote  to  terminate  it. 
Only  $2  million  has  been  spent  on  the 
retrofit  to  date  and  the  actual  work 
won't  begin  for  several  years.  Now  we 
have  a  chance  to  save  money  from  the 
start. 

Finally,  I  would  leave  with  an  argu- 
ment for  common  sense.  Why  on 
Earth  are  we  recalling  our  Trident 
fleet  to  spend  $5.3  billion  redesigning 
submarines  deployed  as  recently  as 
1985.  The  C-4  is  neither  ol>solete  or 
deficient.  We  are  not  talking  about  re- 
furbishing WW  II  vintage  aircraft  car- 
riers. We  are  talking  about  replacing 
the  C-4  missile  which  today  arms  the 
submarine  leg  of  our  strategic  triad. 

This  amendment  is  a  measured  and 
commonsense  proposal.  It  promises  as 
many  D-5's  as  we  need  and  no  more 
than  we  can  afford.  It  gives  us  the  D- 
5,  it  gives  us  hard  target  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  it  preserves 
our  strategic  deterrent  capability,  and 
it  saves  $5.3  billion.  For  those  of  you 
who  face  these  votes  each  year  and 
say,  "I  support  arms  control  and  that's 
why  I  strongly  support  the  Trident 
program,"  I  ask  that  you  continue  in 
the  logic  of  that  argument  and  vote 
for  this  amendment  that  supports 
arms  control,  supports  the  continued 
procurement  and  deployment  of  the 
D-5  and  saves  the  American  taxpayer 
$5.3  billion  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  numt>er 
of  misimpressions  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  does  not 
recommend  anything,  a  cut  or  an  addi- 
tion. They  give  facts,  and  the  facts 
that  they  give  to  me  point  out  the  fact 


that  this  should  not  be  a  reduction  in 
this  particular  instance. 

They  pointed  out,  as  did  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  this  is  only  5  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  Trident  Program. 
It  is  a  lot  of  dollars,  true,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  amendment  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  over  one-third,  that  is  2.000 
warheads  capable  of  attacking  the  full 
spectrum  of  Soviet  targets. 

We  Just  completed  a  vote  which 
strongly  stands  by  this  arm  of  the 
triad.  This  is  an  important  part  of  our 
triad,  in  fact,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  triad,  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  facility,  as  we  know, 
because  it  is  the  least  capable  of  being 
Icnocked  out  and  the  most  powerful  as 
far  as  doing  damage  to  the  enemy  is 
concerned. 

This  was  planned  when  the  Trident 
submarines  were  built,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  done  in  an  uneconomic 
fastiion.  It  was  in  the  plan  from  the 
very  beginning  to  try  to  program  in 
and  include  these  conversions. 

These  conversions  are  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  submarine's  first 
overhaul  period  about  10  years  after 
commissioning,  and  it  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  accurate  and  important 
payload  for  the  Trident  II.  So  this  is 
something  that  is  going  to  take  place 
when  they  are  having  their  overall  re- 
pairs done  anyway.  It  was  planned 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  was  the 
most  important  part  of  our  deterrence 
so  far  as  nuclear  weaponry  is  con- 
cerned, because  it  is  not  a  thing  where 
the  Russians  have  any  way  to  attack, 
and  it  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  the  Trident  Program. 

It  was  planned  to  have  this  program 
this  way  anyway,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  approve  the  continuing 
of  congressional  approval  for  this 
money  and  not  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

D  1640 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazioI. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be— I  stood  at  the  door  before 
the  last  vote  and  talked  to  some 
folks— a  little  misunderstanding,  "is 
this  a  vote  for  or  against  the  Trident 
submarine?"  It  is  not. 

The  question  is.  What  will  be  the 
equipment  on  those  submarines?  In 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  eight  al- 
ready deployed  Invulnerable  subma- 
rines, each  carrying  24  missiles,  each 
of  those  24  missiles  canning  eight  war- 
heads, each  of  those  warheads  are  ca- 
pable of  landing  within  1,500  feet  of 
its  target.  The  question  we  have  to  ask 
today,  given  our  limited  resources  is: 
Should  we  spend  $5  billion  to  take 
those  submarines  out  of  service,  to 
refit  them  with  a  different  missile  so 
that  they  can  land  within  400  feet  of 
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their  target?  Is  that  deterrence?  Is 
that  necessary?  Can  we  afford  It? 

Those  are  the  questions  we  have  to 
ask. 

The  submarines  as  now  deployed  are 
perfectly  adequate  for  their  Job.  They 
are  doing  the  Job  today,  we  are  at 
peace.  They  are  deterring  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  will  deter  them  tomor- 
row. We  do  not  need  to  take  our  sub- 
marines out  of  service.  We  do  not  need 
to  spend  this  $5  billion. 

I  believe  there  are  other  places  that 
that  money  can  be  more  profitably 
spent  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

With  that  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  supporting  this 
amendment,  to  not  take  those  subma- 
rines out  of  service,  to  not  refit  them 
with  this  expensive  new  missile  and 
allow  the  C-4  to  be  the  deterrent  it  is 
now  today  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
and  continue  the  deployment  of  those 
submarines. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Humteb]  . 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  colleagues,  this  is 
an  anti-I>-5  amendment,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

If  you  voted  "no"  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, you  should  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  is  so  impor- 
tant, why  the  D-5  missile  is  so  impor- 
tant. 

The  MX  or  any  other  follow-on 
ICBM  is  going  to  have  a  very  difficult 
time  surviving.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  we  concur  in  that  fact,  because  of 
the  high  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  SS-18 
missile  and  their  preemptory  capabil- 
ity, it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  build  a 
survivable  land-based  system. 

Because  of  that  this  part  of  the 
triad,  our  submarine  part  of  the  triad 
is  extremely  important.  We  have  to 
have  an  accurate  missile.  One  reason 
we  need  an  accurate  missile  is  because 
the  Soviet  leadership  which  would,  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
make  the  decision  to  go  ahead  and 
plan  that  particular  attack,  must  know 
that  if  they  launch  an  attack  against 
the  United  States,  not  only  will  the  av- 
erage Soviet  citizen  be  at  risk,  but 
they  will  be  at  risk,  the  Soviet  leaders 
who  initiated  the  attack. 

They  have  constructed  a  network  of 
bimkers  and  other  very,  very  protected 
areas  in  an  attempt  to  shield  them- 
selves from  any  American  retaliatory 
strike. 

Many  of  these  people  are  the  same 
people  who  were  Involved  in  carrying 
out  Stalin's  execution  plan  for  some  20 
million  of  the  Soviet  people,  their  own 
people.  It  is  important  that  they  know 
that  if  they  strike  America  they  are 
going  to  feel  the  brunt  of  that  retalia- 
tion. We  do  not  have  a  system  on  the 
land  that  is  invulnerable  at  this  time. 
The  Soviets  have  a  preemptory  capa- 
bility against  land-based  missiles.  It  is 
very  important  and  all  serious  arms 


cmtrol  experts  agree  we  must  go  for- 
ward with  the  I>-5  missile.  I  would 
urge  your  "no"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  imder- 
scoring  that  this  is  not  an  anti-E>-5 
amendment  at  all.  In  fact,  under  this 
amendment  we  will  be  able  to  procure 
and  deploy  680  D-5  missiles.  The  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  incur  that  addi- 
tional expense  of  $5.5  billion  to  retro- 
fit a  fleet  of  eight  Trident  I  subma- 
rines that  are  already  very  capable, 
that  have  C-4  missiles  in  them,  that 
have  virtually  the  same  range  as  the 
D-5  and  therefore  have  virtually  the 
same  survivability. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficamt]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traticamt]  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to 
stand  on  the  floor  today  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Cleveland,  OH,  Mr.  Peighan.  I  believe 
he  is  exactly  right.  Once  you  start 
down  the  path  of  these  programs  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop  them.  To 
date  we  have  invested  about  $2  million 
in  this  retrofit  process.  If  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  Feighan  amendment 
today  we  will  spend  $5.3  billion,  invest 
in  a  system  that  we  can  handle  on  the 
Trident  II.  Some  of  this  deployment 
for  the  Trident  I  was  as  late  as  1985. 

Do  you  luiow  what  really  gets  me?  If 
we  vote  to  spend  another  $5.3  billion 
we  will  be  called  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats for  taking  care  of  national  securi- 
ty. But  if  you, vote  in  this  House  to 
build  a  highway  that  is  needed  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles— not  my  district, 
folks— It  is  called  pork  barrel. 

I  am  saying  today  we  should  stop 
this  before  it  gets  started.  A  "yes"  vote 
for  the  Feighan  amendment  will  kill 
this  retrofitting  but  will  not  kill  the 
D-5  nor  the  Trident  II  program,  which 
is  necessary  in  this  Nation.  We  need  a 
mobile  system  from  which  we  can 
defend  this  country.  The  Trident  II 
can  certainly  fit  those  plans.  But  we 
need  not  spend  $5.3  billion  to  retrofit 
a  system  we  already  have. 

Vote  for  the  Feighan  amendment. 

Mr.  BEaWETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  address  the 
issue  of  trying  to  rebuild  Trident  [D- 
5]  submarines  already  under  construc- 
tion for  the  Trident  [C-4]  missile. 

The  submarine  launcher  system,  bal- 
last, and  the  technical  support  engi- 
neered into  the  submarine  are  unique- 


ly matched  to  either  the  D-5  system 
or  the  C-4  system.  Because  the  D-5  is 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  C-4.  a  spe- 
cific Trident  submarine  carries  either 
D-5's  or  C-4 's— but  not  both.  A  C-4 
missile  caimot  be  laimched  using  D-5 
equipment. 

Submarine  construction  and  conver- 
sion is  not  a  simple  undertaking.  It 
takes  6  years  to  construct  a  nuclear- 
powered  Trident  D-5  or  C-4  ballistic 
missile  submarine  [SSBN].  It  would 
take  IVi  years  to  convert  an  SSBN 
from  its  D-5  configuration  to  a  C-4 
configuration  if  components  are  avail- 
able. Moreover,  the  submarine  is  not 
usable  during  this  period. 

Through  fiscal  year  1987,  14  Trident 
submarines  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress;  8  of  these  were  designed 
to  carry  the  Trident  C-4  missile;  the 
other  6  Tridents  now  under  construc- 
tion are  designed  to  carry  the  D-5  mis- 
sile. The  fiscal  year  1988  contains  a  re- 
quest for  the  seventh  D-5  configured 
Trident. 

Trident  program  considerations  are 
substantial.  The  D-5  missile  produc- 
tion schedule  is  matched  to  D-5  Tri- 
dent submarine  construction  sched- 
ules. It  would  take  several  billion  dol- 
lars and  4  years  from  go-ahead  to  first 
delivery  to  restart,  requalify,  and  ac- 
quire new  C-4  missiles  and  C-4  ships' 
equipment  for  replacement  of  the  D-5 
system  in  the  D-5  Trident  hulls  pres- 
ently under  construction.  It  would 
take  about  $1  billion  and  2  to  3  years 
to  restart,  requalify,  and  acquire  C-4 
ships'  equipment  even  if  C-4  missiles 
were  made  available  from  retiring 
SSBN's. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Trident  II  program  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn,  requiring  the 
United  Kingdom  to  redesign  their  new 
submarine  and  support  infrastructure. 
This  is  certainly  no  way  to  treat  an  im- 
portant and  valued  NATO  ally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  for  the  Tri- 
dent D-5  has  been  made  and  remade 
through  the  years.  To  change  our 
minds  and  reverse  oxir  course  at  this 
point  make  no  sense  whatever.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  such  fickleness 
in  our  defense  budget. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  take  a  little  differ- 
ent tack  in  my  remarks.  I  rise  against 
this  amendment  which  would  delete  a 
program  that  the  House  has  consist- 
ently endorsed  and  eliminate  back 
fimding  of  the  Trident  missile  D-5 
into  our  existing  Pacific-based  eight 
Trident  submarines. 

Eliminating  this  retrofit  program 
not  only  will  cause  us  to  lose  signifi- 
cant planned  deterrent  capability  but 
it  will  also  force  us  into  a  very  ineffi- 


cient force  structure.  Let  me  address 
that  issue,  if  nothing  else. 

By  following  through  with  our  back- 
fit  plan,  with  the  retrofit  plan  we  will 
eventually  achieve  sea-based  deter^. 
rence  with  one  highly  capable  oper- 
ational missile  system,  the  D-5. 
Having  only  one  system  means  we 
need  only  one  logistic  program,  one 
basic  training  program  for  support, 
one  common  support  system  shared  by 
the  east  and  west  coast  bases.  If  we 
eliminate  the  retrofit  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  older  C-4 
system  on  the  west  coast,  requiring  us 
to  keep  two  logistic  systems,  two  train- 
ing programs,  two  sets  of  repair  parts 
and  two  sets  of  support  systems. 

We  have  already  invested  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  in  Kings  Bay, 
GA  on  the  Trident  II  developmental 
system.  If  we  do  not  convert  we  have 
some  targeting  flexibility  problems  in 
the  future  by  not  being  able  to  maneu- 
ver the  D-5  missile  into  both  coast  sys- 
tems. 

So  in  simunary,  the  retrofit  plan 
leads  to  an  efficient  force  structiure,  it 
Is  capable  and  an  upgraded  nuclear  de- 
terrent and  if  we  eliminate  the  retrofit 
we  cause  our  support  costs  to  increase 
because  we  have  to  support  two  differ- 
ent systems.  That  is  a  very  bad  idea 
and  it  should  be  defeated,  as  the  prior 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Feighan  amendment  that 
would  negate  much  of  our  effort  to 
modernize  our  strategic  forces.  I  refer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  backfit  of  the  Trident  II  [D- 
5]  missile  into  the  first  eight  Trident 
submarines,  which  now  carry  Trident  I 
[C-4]  missiles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  strategic  modernization  program 
is  well  underway.  The  D-5  missile  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  modernization. 
Eliminating  the  backf its  would  deprive 
us  of  a  most  cost  effective  part  of  the 
D-5  program.  The  proposal  not  to  per- 
form the  D-5  baclcfits  would  unravel 
our  consensus  to  proceed  toward  a 
strategic  submarine  force  consisting 
solely  of  Trident  submarines,  each 
armed  with  the  highly  capable  D-5 
missile. 

The  cost  of  backfitting  these  eight 
ships  with  D-5  missiles  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $5  billion. 
That  is  indeed  a  large  sum  of  money. 
However,  consider  what  that  $5  billion 
will  buy.  The  capability  gained  by  the 
backfit  of  those  eight  ships  is  the 
equivalent  of  500  to  700  small  ICBM 
missiles,  which  would  cost  far  more. 
The  backfit  of  the  D-5  into  our  Pacific 
based  ships  will  spread  this  capablity 
over  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  thus  complicating  Soviet  de- 
fense and  enhancing  deterrence.  The 


Trident  submarine  was  originally  de- 
-signed  to  accommodate  the  larger  D-5 
missile.  By  not  backfitting  the  D-5 
missUe  we  would  not  be  fully  utilizing 
our  most  survivable  deterrent  lauinch 
platform.  D-5  gives  us  a  survivable  and 
crisis  stabilizing  deterrent  which  can 
hold  at  risk  virtually  all  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus,  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Trident  Program  cost 
we  will  be  able  to  equip  eight  ships 
with  D-5  missiles.  This  investment  will 
effectively  double  the  D-5  force  we 
now  envision  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  strike  down 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baoham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  most  of  the  information  req- 
uisite here  has  been  pointed  out  other 
than  the  fact  that  this  is  another  one 
of  those  amendments  to  cripple  one 
leg  at  a  time  by  well  meaning  people 
in  an  unsuspecting  and  perhaps  unwit- 
ting coalition  to  destroy  the  triad  that 
has  kept  the  free  world  defended  with 
nuclear  deterrence  since  1945.  I  think 
this  is  ill-advised  because  the  Trident 
II  missile  was  designed  to  be  retro- 
fitted into  the  Trident  I  submarines 
and  indeed  it  shaU  be  and  indeed  it 
should  be  to  keep  the  technological 
edge  that  this  country  has  maintained. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Mr.  Feighan's  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
Trident  retrofit  program.  I  believe  both  strate- 
gic and  budgetary  realities  should  lead  each 
of  us  to  support  it. 

The  Navy  plans  to  build  20  Trident  subma- 
rir>es;  this  amerxjment  deals  only  with  ttie  first 
8  of  these  subs  which  are  already  built.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  these  are  brand  new  subs 
built  specifically  to  carry  C-4  missiles.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing 12  Trident  subs  will  be  equipped  with 
D-5  missiles. 

The  Navy  now  proposes  to  do  three  things: 
First,  spend  $1  billion  to  "refit"  the  first  8  sub- 
marines to  accommodate  [)-5  missiles; 
second,  scrap  tfie  C-4's  currently  on  these 
subs;  and  third,  spend  an  additional  $6  billion 
to  replace  them  with  180  D-5  missiles. 

Mr.  Feighan's  amendment  would  cancel 
this  wasteful  and  unnecessary  retrofrt  pro- 
gram. The  Navy  argues  that  we  need  this  pro- 
gram to  augn)ent  tf>e  number  of  "silo-bustir>g" 
D-5  missiles  at  sea. 

The  first  point  to  make  is  that  the  C-4  mis- 
sile which  the  Navy  wants  to  retire  is  rw  dino- 
sour.  It  is  an  extrenrtemly  lethal,  accurate, 
eight-warhead  missile.  The  production  line  for 
tf)ese  missiles  closed  only  last  year.  The  last 
C-4  was  deployed  as  recently  as  1985. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  do  not  need  an 
additional  180  "silo-busting"  missiles  at  sea. 
We  are  already  putting  some  200  D-5  missiles 
with  over  2,000  wartieads  on  the  next  12  Tri- 
dent submarines. 

The  argument  in  support  of  silo-txjsters  is 
ttiat  our  sea-based  missiles  need  to  threaten 


Soviet  ICSM's  in  case  our  vulnerible  land- 
based  miasHoa  are  knocked  out  EtsenliaMy, 
we  are  planning  to  spend  billions  of  dolars  to 
target  empty  Soviet  miggio  stkw.  Why  would 
they  be  empty?  Because,  in  the  event  of  war, 
we  assunne  they  wouW  be  used  immediataly 
to  knock  out  our  1,000  land-based  missiles. 
The  entire  argument  is  absurd.  We  do  not 
need  to  spend  another  $5  to  $6  billon  for  this 
refit  program  and  additional  D-5  missiles. 

If  we  do  need  to  threaten  other  hardened 
targets,  such  as  command  centers,  we  can  do 
so  with  the  D-5  missiles  deptoyed  on  the  next 
12  Trident  submarines.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  approve  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  save  $14.9  millkxi  tfiis  year  and 
$6  billion  over  tfie  life  of  tt>e  D-5  program.  If 
ttie  refit  program  goes  forward,  we  will  pay  $6 
billion  for  an  upgrade  that  adds  little  to  our  se- 
curity. We  have  just  spent  taxpayer  money  to 
put  modem,  reiiat)te  0-4  missiles  on  these  Tri- 
dent submarines;  it  wouU  be  virasteful  to  retire 
ttiem  prematurely. 

I  hope  we  will  k>ok  ctosely  at  the  merits  of 
this  arnendment  It  is  a  new  issue  for  tfte  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Feighan's  proposal  is  a  prudent 
arxj  reasonable  one  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  109,  noes 
311.  not  voting.  12.  as  follows: 
[Rou  No.  lai] 

AYES-109 


Ackerman 

Oarcia 

Oakar 

Atkins 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

AuColn 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Bates 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NT) 

Beilenson 

Hall  (OH) 

PanetU 

Bemun 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pease 

BiWBi 

Hochbrueckner 

Penny 

Bonior  (MI) 

Howard 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Boxer 

Jontz 

Sabo 

Breiuum 

Kaptur 

Savace 

Brown  (CA) 

Kastenmeier 

Sawyer 

Bruce 

Kennedy 

Scheuer 

Cardln 

Kennelly 

Schneider 

Clu-ke 

Kildee 

Schunier 

Clay 

Kleczka 

Sikorski 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Skaggs 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Smith  (FL) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Solarz 

Cooper 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

Stark 

Crockett 

Levine  (CA) 

Stokes 

DeRizio 

Lewis  (GA) 

Studds 

Oellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Dixon 

Markey 

Torres 

Dorcan(ND) 

MaUul 

Towns 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Traflcant 

Durbin 

McHuKh 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Mfume 

Vento 

Dymally 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

EUu-ly 

MineU 

Weiss 

Rckart 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moody 

Williams 

Evans 

Morella 

Wolpe 

Feighan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Yates 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

Frank 

Nagle 

^ 
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NOES-311 

Freiael 


Alexmnder 

Fiosi 

Anderson 

Oalletly 

Andrews 

Oallo 

Antbony 

naydos 

Applet*te 

Oekas 

Arcncr 

Olbbons 

Annejr 

Oilman 

Avtai 

Olncrich 

BMUiam 

Oliekman 

Baker 

Ooodling 

BiOIenflcr 

Gordon 

Bunard 

Oradlson 

Bartleu 

Orandy 

Barton 

Orant 

HstftntiP 

aray(IL) 

Bennett 

Oreen 

Bentley 

Oregg 

Bereuter 

Ouarini 

BeviU 

Gunderson 

BUIny 

HalKTX) 

BUbmkis 

HamUton 

BUiey 

Hammerachmtdt 

Boehlert 

Hansen 

Harris 

Boland 

Hastert 

Boa«r<TN> 

Hatcher 

BonU 

Hawkins 

Boaeo 

Hayes  (LA) 

Boucher 

Hefley 

Boulter 

Hefner 

Brooks 

Henry 

Brmvnneld 

Herger 

BrowaCCO) 

Hertel 

Brywit 

HUer 

Buechner 

Holloway 

Banning 

Hopkins 

Burton 

Horton 

Bustamante 

Houghton 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Callahan 

Hubbard 

CamptieU 

Huckaby 

Carper 

Hughes 

Carr 

Hunter 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Chapman 

Hyde 

Cbappell 

Inhofe 

Cheney 

Ireland 

Cllnger 

Jeffords 

CoaU 

Jenkins 

Coble 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Coelho 

Johnson  (SD) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Colenian  (TX) 

Kanjorski 

Combest 

Kasich 

Coughltn 

Kemp 

Courter 

Kolbe 

Crais 

Kolter 

Crane 

Konnyu 

Daniel 

Kyi 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Darden 

Lancaster 

Daub 

Lantos 

Davis  (IL) 

Latu 

Davis  (MI) 

Leach  (lA) 

delaOaisa 

Leath  (TX> 

DeLay 

Lehman  (CA) 

Derrick 

Lent 

DeWlne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Dickinson 

Lewis  (FL) 

Dirks 

Lightfoot 

Dincell 

Liplnski 

DioGuardi 

Livingston 

Donnelly 

Uoyd 

Doman(CA) 

Lott 

Dowdy 

Lowery  (CA) 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Duncan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Dyson 

Uikens.  Donald 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lungren 

Emerson 

Mack 

English 

MscKay 

Erdreich 

Madigan 

Eq>y 

Manton 

FaaceU 

Marlenee 

FaweU 

Martin  (IL) 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Fields 

Martinez 

Fish 

Maaoli 

Flake 

McCandleas 

FUppo 

McCloskey 

Florio 

McCoUum 

FOclietU 

McCurdy 

Foley 

MrParte 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA> 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (DT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StalUngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 


Sundouist 

Valentine 

Whitten 

Sweeney 

VanderJagt 

Wilson 

Swindall 

Vlaclosky 

Wise 

Synar 

Volkmer 

Wolf 

Tallon 

Vucanovlch 

WorUey 

Tauke 

Walker 

Taylor 

WaUins 

Wylle 

Thomas  (CA) 

Waxman 

Yatron 

Thomas  (GA) 

Weber 

Young  (AK) 

Torricelli 

Weldon 

Young (FL) 

Upton 

Whittaker 
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Annunzio 

Mica 

Roybal 

Pord(TN) 

Miller  (OH) 

Schaefer 

Gray  (PA) 

Rangel 

Tauzin 

Jones  (NO 

Ray 

Traxler 

D  1705 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  kangel  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  MATSUI  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as-above  recorded. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment wootd  restore  ttie  $30.8  million  request- 
ed t)y  the  Army  for  the  tactical  Army  (ximbat 
support  computer  system  [TACCS]  but  denied 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
Aspin  substitute. 

Let  me  very  briefly  explain  wtiat  this  pro- 
gram is  and  why  restoration  of  the  amount  is 
warranted. 

TACCS  is  a  ruggedized  commercial  comput- 
er designed  to  automate  the  combat  service 
support  functions  of  the  tactical  Army.  This  in- 
cludes personnel,  administration,  supply, 
maintenance,  medical,  and  transportation 
functions. 

TACCS  has  been  under  contract  since 
August  1984  and  the  planned  4  year  produc- 
tion program  is  on  going.  Ttie  fiscal  year  1988 
request  is  the  fourth  year's  buy  of  a  mature 
program  that  Congress  has  fully  funded  for 
the  past  3  years. 

TACCS  is  a  system  that  has  a  validated 
projected  savings  of  $1.46  billion  over  a  10- 
year  period  and  it  allows  for  ttie  reduction  of 
2,500  personnel  spaces  in  the  Army's  division 
force  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  program.  It 
is  a  program  that  is  on  sctiedule  and  meeting 
costs.  It  is  a  program  that  has  followed  previ- 
ous congressional  suggestions  by  taking  com- 
mercial equipment  that  has  already  t>een  de- 
veloped and  adapting  it  to  military  use.  This  is 
a  prime  example  of  a  program  that  gets  the 
very  most  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  It  is  putting 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  in  a 
very  sfiort  time. 

Ttie  Army's  requirement  for  TACCS  has 
been  validated  at  over  10,500  units  but  the 
Army  has  only  been  atite  to  budget  for  just 
7,300  units,  including  almost  1,900  units  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1988.  Termination  of 
the  program  at  this  point  would  end  the  pro- 
gram at  less  than  one-half  the  validated  re- 
quirement 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  budget 
constraints  imposed  on  the  defense  bill  by  the 


budget  resolution  and  the  potential  problem  of 
adding  dollars  to  the  bill  without  providing  a 
suitable  tradeoff.  However,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Aapin  substitute  is  lower  than  this  res- 
olution, and  hence,  restoration  of  the  TACCS 
program  can  be  accomplished  wittiout  ex- 
ceeding ttie  budget  resolution  autfvority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  also  be  a  serious 
economic  impact  In  Downingtown,  PA,  and  ttie 
surrounding  area,  wtiere  TACCS  is  produced. 
The  Downingtown  plant  facility  employs 
almost  400  people  on  this  program.  Frankly, 
such  an  unexpected  cancellation  of  this  pro- 
gram would  cause  untold  suffering  to  many  of 
my  constituents.  If  the  fiscal  year  1988  re- 
quest is  not  approved,  ttie  production  line 
wouM  have  to  be  shut  down  in  October  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  ttiere  was 
justification  to  zero  this  ongoing  and  success- 
ful program.  It  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
program  that  Congress  continually  calls  upon 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  produce.  This  is 
a  program  Congress  should  not  kill.  I  urge  all 
potential  conferees  to  retain  funding  for  ttie 
TACCS  program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strilie  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  short  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr. 
AspiN,  concerning  my  amendment  to 
restore  funding  to  the  TACCS  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  that 
the  committee  has  some  concerns  that 
are  presently  being  addressed  by  the 
Army.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Army  is  in  the  process  of  addressing 
these  issues. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Given  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program,  to  the  Army, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  employees 
who  may  lose  their  jobs,  and  its  per- 
formance to  date,  would  the  chairman 
not  agree  that  if  the  Army  response  is 
acceptable  that  the  committee  might 
reconsider  allowing  the  Army  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  year's  requested  buy  in 
order  to  complete  the  program  as 
planned? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  your  con- 
cerns and  the  Army's  needs  to  proceed 
with  the  program,  but  with  the  severe 
budget  constraints  imposOT~Dn  our  bill 
it  is  obvious  that  many  deserving  pro- 
grams have  not  been  approved.  Howev- 
er, I  will  concede  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  particular  program  may 
be  unique. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  concern.  Since  TACCS  is 
currently  funded  in  the  Senate  bill,  I 


wonder  if  he  will  be  willing  to  keep 
this  particular  program  and  these 
points  in  mind  during  the  conference. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  will  be  able  to 
accept  the  Senate  position  if  these 
concerns  are  met  and  if  the  dollars 
work  out. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  will  certainly  keep 
in  mind  the  points  the  gentleman  has 
made  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  understanding  and  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] about  the  schedule  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  rises  and  we  get  back 
into  the  full  House,  the  leadership, 
which  is  conferring  now  about  the 
schedule,  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  particulars  of  the  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  this  week  and  for  next  week, 
but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  about  what  we 
plan  to  do  with  the  defense  bill  for 
Monday,  which  is  the  next  day  that 
we  meet  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  coming  in  at  noon  on 
Monday,  although  we  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  leadership  to  announce  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  coming  in  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  going  directly  to  the 
DOD  bill.  That  being  the  case,  what 
we  have  in  mind  is  in  essence  dealing 
with  the  kinds  of  amendments  that  we 
tried  to  do  on  the  Monday  and  Friday 
previous,  which  means  that  there 
would  probably  be  a  number  of  votes, 
but  anything  major  will  not  l>e 
brought  up  on  those  days.  In  fact,  any- 
thing of  that  type  would  probably  be 
dealt  with  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  our  intention  to  finish  this  bill 
on  Tuesday,  and  I  think  if  we  go  to  a 
reasonable  hour  on  Monday— reasona- 
ble meaning  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night— we 
could  probably  finish  the  bill  on  Tues- 
day. I  think  it  is  important  to  the  lead- 
ership for  other  reasons,  that  we  try 
to  finish  up  the  bill  on  Tuesday. 

Let  me  outline  what  we  have  agreed 
to  do,  as  I  understand  it.  and  I  invite 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to  make 
any  corrections  he  feels  are  necessary. 
We  have  an  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  to  put  some  more  money  in  for 
the  pay  raise.  That  was  the  money 
that  was  taken  out  due  to  the  drop  in 
the  SDI  funding  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  offer  that  amendment  first. 

Second,  we  have  an  amendment  that 
the  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Washington  is  working  out  together, 
an  amendment  having  to  do  with  the 
N  reactor.  There  are  about  three 
Members  who  are  interested  in  that.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoimI,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowry],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison],  a  Republican,  were  hoping 
that  they  could  work  that  out.  There- 


fore, I  understand  that  that  amend- 
ment will  not  take  a  lot  of  time. 

The  third  amendment  on  the  agenda 
is  an  en  bloc  amendment.  These  are 
amendments  of  the  committee,  mean- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
on  the  Republican  side  and  I  on  the 
Democratic  side  have  decided  to 
accept  these  amendments.  There  is  a 
rather  large  number  of  those.  Some  of 
that  is  going  to  take  some  time  be- 
cause some  of  the  Members  will  want 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy.  I  would  antici- 
pate doing  that  as  the  third  item  on 
the  schedule. 

Fourth  on  the  schedule  is  a  number 
of  individual  amendments.  Going  back 
to  individual  amendments,  we  have 
only  about  four  or  five  of  them  left. 
We  would  like  to  clear  those  up. 

The  final  item  on  the  agenda  on 
Monday  would  be  to  go  to  some 
amendments  that  we  have  concerning 
Central  America,  and  if  the  Members 
are  interested  in  looking  at  the  sched- 
ule, they  will  see  what  those  amend- 
ments are. 

If  we  do  all  those  things,  assuming 
that  we  will  have  a  normal  number  of 
votes,  and  so  forth,  it  looks  like  about 
6  hours'  worth.  If  we  can  come  in  on 
Monday  and  get  right  at  it  starting  at 
noon,  we  could  get  finished  by  6  or 
6:30  on  Monday. 

Again  the  reason  we  have  been  able 
to  finish  earlier  than  we  thought  is  be- 
cause we  have  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  House.  A  number  of  Members  did 
not  offer  amendments  that  we 
thought  were  going  to  be  offered 
tcxlay.  Not  all  the  amendments  were 
carried  to  a  vote.  To  the  extent  we  are 
able  to  do  this  again  on  Monday,  we 
will  be  finished  earlier  than  we  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  discussed  this,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection or  no  problem  with  anything 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 

The  N  reactor  is  more  or  less  a  local 
thing,  a  parochial  thing,  that  is  of  in- 
terest, I  think,  to  Members  of  only  two 
States.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  the 
debate  will  take.  But  as  the  gentleman 
has  outlined  it  and  as  we  see  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish 
all  the  debate  and  the  votes  dealing 
with  Nicaragua  or  Central  America. 
There  are  four  votes  anticipated.  If  we 
are  willing  to  work  late  Monday— by 
late  I  mean  6.  7,  or  perhaps  8  o'clock— 
to  finish  that,  that  will  leave  us  seven 
individual  amendments  of  Members  to 
be  dealt  with  on  Tuesday,  and  if  I  read 
the  schedule  correctly,  then  we  will 
have  chemical  weapons.  Asat,  nuclear 
testing,  and  also  the  Broomfield 
amendment  on  Tuesday,  each  of  those 
has  6  hours.  That  is  6  hours,  plus  the 
time  for  the  individual  seven  amend- 
ments. 


So  it  is  likely  or  it  is  possible  that  we 
wiU  conclude  this  bill  and  go  to  final 
passage  Tuesday  evening  even  if  we 
have  to  work  late.  I  did  not  sign  on  to 
make  a  career  out  of  one  bill,  although 
it  looks  like  we  have  about  done  that. 

But  now  it  looks  as  though  we  will 
have  final  passage  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  at  least  by  Tuesday 
evening  if  the  Memliers  are  willing  to 
stay  here  and  work  that  late.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  that  is  a 
proper  assessment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  absolutely  cx>rrect. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  cooperation,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  finish 
the  bill,  with  what  we  can  reasonably 
foresee.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
clearing  these  matters  up  with  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  with 
Members  of  the  House  in  general. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Moakley]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


D  1720 

LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  the  day.  I  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  some  good  news  for 
us,  so  we  want  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
chance  to  get  that  out  early  with 
regard  to  the  schedule  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
yielding. 

We  will  consider  today  H.R.  1157, 
the  conference  report  on  the  Farm 
Disaster  Act.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
likely  to  produce  a  recorded  vote.  I 
hope  that  it  does  not. 

We  will  also  have  some  unanimous 
consent  requests  with  regard  to  S. 
1177.  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  Invest- 
ment Procedures  Act.  That  will  con- 
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elude  the  business  for  today  and  for 
the  week. 

The  House  will  adjourn  tomorrow  in 
honor  of  our  late  colleague.  Stewart 
licKinney. 

We  will  have  no  session  on  Friday. 

The  House  wiU  meet  at  noon  on 
M(HMiay  and  will,  as  previously  dis- 
cussed between  the  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nisoHl.  continue  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill.  We  will 
not  woric  very  late  on  Monday,  but  we 
misht  woA  a  little  bit  beyond  the  6 
o'clock  hour  previously  announced  in 
order  to  make  the  kind  of  progress  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Wisconsin  discussed. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  we  can  expect  re- 
corded votes  on  the  DOD  bill  on 
MMMtay? 

Mr.  FOLETr.  There  will  be  recorded 
votes  on  Monday  and  Members  should 
be  advised  of  that.  In  fact,  there  could 
be  a  number  of  recorded  votes  on 
Monday. 

We  will  then  continue  on  Tuesday 
and  it  wiU  be  my  intention  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  House  to 
cmne  in  at  10  am.  on  Tuesday  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  finish  this  bill 
without  a  late  session  on  Tuesday 
night,  but  we  would  like  to  finish  the 
bill  on  Tuesday,  if  possible. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thivsday.  May 
20  and  21.  the  House  will  consider 
HJl.  5.  the  School  Improvement  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

I  might  note  for  the  Members  that 
the  16th  of  May  is  the  demarcation 
point  in  the  schedule  of  the  House  and 
that  the  House  will  be  meeting  nor- 
mally at  10  ajn.  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and.  of  course,  any  Friday 
sessions  following  May  16. 

The  House  will  then  be  expected  to 
enter  its  Memorial  Day  district  work 
period  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday.  We  will  be  returning  on 
Wednesday,  the  27th  of  May. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  at 
that  point  before  the  gentleman  leaves 
this  week,  we  have  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  May  20  and  21.  just  the  one 
bill,  HJl.  5,  the  School  Improvement 
Act.  I  guess,  of  course,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  if  we  did  not  finish  with  the 
DOD  bill  on  Tuesday,  obviously  it 
would  go  over  on  Wednesdays,  but  if 
we  did  complete  the  DOD  business  on 
Tuesday  and  we  Just  have  the  one  bill, 
H.R.  5,  we  woxild  not  expect  to  go  that 
late  then  on  Thursday,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  we  will  come  back  then  the  week 
of  Memorial  Day,  Monday,  the  25th. 
We  will  \>e  back  in  business  and  can 
expect  votes  on  the  27th? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  the  27th,  we  will  be 
expecting  votes.  There  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  rumor  abroad  that  there  will  not 
be  any  session  of  the  House  on  the 
27th  or  the  28th.  The  present  plan  is 


for  the  House  to  meet  and  for  votes  to 
be  had  on  both  those  days. 

There  will  be  conference  reports. 

We  will  attempt  to  bring  up  matters 
with  respect  to  suspensions  if  permis- 
sion Is  granted  for  Wednesday  and 
Members  should  not  assiune  that  the 
House  will  be  out  that  entire  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  let  me  state  that 
another  way  a  little  more  emphatical- 
ly, if  I  could.  The  House  should  expect 
to  be  in  and  have  votes  on  Wednesday, 
May  27,  and  Thursday.  May  28,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  intend  to  be  in  on  Wednes- 
day, the  27th  of  May,  and  Thursday, 
the  28th  of  May,  with  votes  on  both 
days. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader.  I  have 
no  further  questions. 


There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  May  18. 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  18.  1987 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  14, 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CALL  OF 
SUSPENSION  CALENDAR  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Wednesday,  May  27.  1987.  for  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  Members  for  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 


ORDER  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  BE 
CALLED  ON  MONDAY,  BCAY  18, 
1987,  ON  H.R.  1748.  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

MR.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  assum- 
ing the  approval  of  the  tentative 
schedule  for  Monday  next  on  the 
IX)D  bill,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  after  amendment  No.  83,  the 
amendments  be  brought  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  No.  4,  Boxer.  No.  5. 
Boxer  No.  3.  Bates:  and  No.  18. 
Badham;  instead  of  Nos.  3, 18.  4.  and  S. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman:  I  hear  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  wants  to  restructure 
the  order  of  amendments,  and  could 
the  gentleman  please  enlighten  us  as 
to  why  he  wants  to  do  this? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  expect  to 
be  here  in  plenty  of  time,  but  to  pre- 
clude any  necessity  of  further  insur- 
ance, I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  chairman  to  approve  this  slightly 
revised  order. 

I  would  under  the  gentleman's  reser- 
vation thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  also  say  that  on  these  two  amend- 
ments in  which  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested, I  have  been  ready  and  waiting 
and  I  have  been  here,  I  would  say  to 
the  chairman,  to  present  these  amend- 
ments all  the  time  we  have  had  on  this 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  two  hours. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  P\uther  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
the  same  gentleman  that  took  great 
umbrage  at  the  fact  that  we  were 
trying  to  move  the  poor  old  C-17 
amendment  over  Just  one  24-hour 
period  to  help  the  poor  gentleman 
from  Creorgia  who  was  attending  his 
daughter's  graduation  and  trjring  to 
get  back  and  was  unable  to  get  back; 
the  gentleman  from  California  was 
saying  that  we  ought  to  go  by  the 
schedule,  and  the  gentleman  is  now 
asking  to  change  the  schedule  for  his 
own  convenience,  is  that  what  I  hear? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Indeed,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  under  his  reservation,  I 
Just  really  hate  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  with  this  explanation;  but,  yes, 
the  same  gentleman  fired  both  shots. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  what  I  was  trying  to 
do,  I  was  not  taking  great  mnbrage  at 
the  activities  of  the  chairman  or  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  or  his  daugh- 
ter's graduation,  I  was  trying  to  save 
them  by  efficient  use  of  time  and  a 
further  horrible  embarrassment  at  the 
terrible    defeat    they    took    on    that 


amendment.  I  was  trying  to  let  them 
off  easy  and  early. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  appreciates  the  explanation 
and  withdraws  his  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THRIFT  SAVINGS  FUND 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1177)  to  ament  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for  the 
investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
funds  in  the  Thrift  Savmgs  Fund 
when  restrictions  on  such  investments 
and  payments  are  caused  by  the  statu- 
tory public  debt  limit,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  object,  but  I  just  want  to  say  the 
minority  concurs  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  supports  the  gentleman  in  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thrift  Savings 
Fund  Investment  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  THRIFT  SAVINGS  INVfajTMENT. 

(a)  Investment  ant  Restoration  of  the 
Fund.— Section  8438  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  suspend  the  Issuance  of  additional 
amounts  of  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
if  such  issuances  could  not  be  made  without 
causing  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  exceed  the  public  debt  limit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Any  issuances  of  obligations  to  the 
Government  Securities  Investment  Fund 
which,  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  are  not  issued,  shall  be  issued  under 
subsection  (f )  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  soon  as  such  issuances  can  be  issued 
without  exceeding  the  public  debt  limit. 

"(3)  Upon  expiration  of  the  debt  issuance 
suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  immediately  issue  to  the 
Government  Securities  Investment  Fund 
obligations  under  chapter  31  of  title  31  tliat 
(notwithstanding  subsection  (fK2)  of  this 
section)  bear  such  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ty dates  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that. 


after  such  obligations  are  issued,  the  hold- 
ings of  obligations  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  Securities  Investment 
Fund  will  replicate  the  obligations  that 
would  then  be  held  by  the  Government  Se- 
curities Investment  Fund  under  the  proce- 
dure set  forth  in  paragraph  (5),  if  the  sus- 
pension of  issuances  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  had  not  occurred. 

"(4)  On  the  first  business  day  after  the  ex- 
piration of  any  debt  issuance  suspension 
period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  Government  Securities  Invest- 
ment Fund,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  net  amount  of  in- 
terest that  would  have  been  earned  by  the 
Goverrunent  Securities  Investment  Fund 
from  obligations  of  the  United  States  during 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  if — 

"(A)  amounts  in  the  Government  Securi- 
ties Investment  Fund  that  were  available 
for  investment  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  were  not  invested  during  such 
debt  issuance  suspension  period  solely  by 
reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  had  been  in- 
vested under  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (5).  over 

■(B)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Government  Securities  In- 
vestment Fund  from  obligations  of  the 
United  States  during  such  debt  issuance  sus- 
pension ijeriod. 

"(5)  On  each  business  day  during  the  debt 
limit  suspension  period,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts,  by  maturity,  that 
would  have  been  invested  or  redeemed  each 
day  had  the  debt  issuance  suspension  period 
not  occurred. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (i)  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'public  debt  limit'  means 
the  limitation  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of 
title  31;  and 

"(B)  the  term  debt  issuance  suspension 
period'  means  any  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  that  the  issuance  of 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit.". 

(b)  Reports  Regarding  the  Operation  and 
Status  op  the  Fund.— Section  8438  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation 
and  status  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
during  each  debt  issuance  suspension  period 
for  which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
action  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period,  but  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  first  business  day  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  The  Secretary 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
report  to  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that,  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  the  Secretary  will  be  unable  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  notify  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  determination. 
The  notification  shall  be  made  in  writing.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ack- 
erman]  is  recognized  for  1  hoiu*. 


Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

S.  1177  is  very  timely  in  view  of  the 
legislation  we  passed  earlier  today  pro- 
viding for  a  short-term  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  The  bill  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board,  and  has 
l>een  cleared  with  the  minority. 

S.  1177  simply  provides  that  the 
thrift  savings  plan  which  we  created 
last  year  as  part  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  wiD  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Fimd  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  when  investment  of 
moneys  in  those  funds  halts  because 
the  debt  limit  has  lieen  reached.  The 
thrift  savings  plan  invests  employee 
savings  in  Giovemment  securities. 
When  the  debt  limit  is  reached  the 
Treasury's  authority  to  issue  securities 
is  suspended  and  moneys  held  by  the 
plan  cannot  be  invested.  In  such  a 
case,  the  bill  permits  the  Treasury  to 
make  up  any  loss  of  earnings  to  the 
plan  resulting  from  suspension  of 
Treasiu-y  borrowing  authority  due  to 
the  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  l>e 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  PAY  RETENTION 
PROVISIONS  TO  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  TUCSON  WAGE 
AREA 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  biU  (S. 
942)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention  pro- 
visions of  such  title  to  certain  prevail- 
ing rate  employees  in  the  Tucson  wage 
area  whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise 
be  subject  to  reduction  pursuant  to  a 
wage  survey  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  bill 
942. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  bill  942,  providing  a  2-year  pay 
freeze  for  Federal  wage  grade  employ- 
ees in  the  Tucson  wage  area. 

Under  civil  service  prevailing  wage 
laws,  private  sector  wage  surveys  are 
performed  annually.  Their  results  de- 
termine Federal  employee  blue-collar 
pay  rates  in  specific  wage  areas.  Al- 
though such  surveys  normally  result 
in  upward  adjustments  in  wage  scales, 
the  opposite  can  occur.  As  a  result  of 
the  survey  performed  in  the  Tucson 
wage  area  in  1986,  the  eight  lowest 
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wace  grade  levels  experienced  exXxwit- 
dinary  cuts  In  pay  during  the  March 
22  pay  period.  This  drastic  reduction 
occurred  because  of  the  closing  of 
confer  mines  in  the  area,  resulting  In 
a  loss  of  over  one-third  of  the  Jobs 
used  in  the  survey. 

For  example,  a  WO-1  civil  servant 
who  earns  approximately  $15,000  per 
year,  had  his  pay  cut  by  over  15  per- 
cent—over $2,800  per  year  eliminated 
from  his  pay  check  in  one  quick  slice. 
As  a  result,  many  are  facing  the  loss  of 
their  homes  and  property.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  on  Sierra  Vista.  AZ, 
al<Hie  wlU  amount  to  a  direct  loss  of 
$216,195  in  Federal  payroll.  This  is  not 
due  to  inefficiency  or  mismanagement 
by  the  Federal  Government,  simply  to 
a  poor  econmny. 

Many  of  the  high  skill  Jobs  per- 
formed in  the  copper  industry  are 
used  in  the  local  wage  survey.  Truck 
drivers  and  loaders,  carpenters  and 
electricians  all  earn  wages  at  the  high 
end  of  the  scale  and  are  included  in 
the  wage  survey.  Because  of  the  mas- 
sive layoffs  in  the  copper  industry,  the 
Federal  blue-collar  employees'  wages 
reflect  this  drain  of  high  skilled  work- 
ers. And  yet.  these  mines,  though  lo- 
cated in  the  Tucson  wage  grade  siu-vey 
area,  do  not  economically  benefit  com- 
munities like  Sierra  Vista. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  when  the 
economy  was  good  these  employees 
benefited  along  with  the  private 
sector,  now  that  things  have  turned 
sour  they  are  Just  complaining.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case.  Wage  grade  em- 
ployees' wages  are  capped  at  the  level 
of  increase  that  General  Schedule 
Federal  employees  receive.  Thus, 
while  mine  employees  can— and  fre- 
quently did— receive  very  large  wage 
increases  during  the  copper  boom 
years  of  1973  to  1981,  Federal  wages 
did  not  keep  pace.  But  when  wages  go 
down  there  is  no  "parachute"  provi- 
sion to  cap  wage  losses.  There  has 
never  been  a  15-percent  annual  in- 
crease in  civil  service  wages,  but  the 
wage  grade  employees  in  the  Tucson 
wage  area  have  now  experienced  a  15- 
percent  cut 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to 
southern  Arizona.  It  could  happen 
anywhere  where  there  is  a  sudden  loss 
of  Jobs  in  the  local  wage  siu-vey.  Last 
year,  in  fact,  Louisiana  and  Chicago 
had  similar  problems  that  were  only 
avoided  because  a  lag  in  wage  in- 
creases from  years  of  inflation  offset  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  survey's  local 
wage  scales. 

S.  942  extends  the  current  regula- 
tions providing  for  pay  retention  for 
civil  servants  as  a  result  of  adverse  em- 
ployment actions.  Specifically,  this  bill 
provides  for  pay  retention  for  2  years 
for  blue-collaj-  Federal  wage  grade  em- 
ployees in  the  Tucson  wage  area  who 
experience  a  reduction  of  pay  as  a 
result  of  the  local  wage  survey.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  pay  retention,  an  em- 


ployee must  have  been  in  Federal  em- 
ployment at  least  52  consecutive 
weeks. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  prevailing 
wage  system  in  general.  We  should 
strive  to  maintain  comparability  be- 
tween private  and  public  wages  in  a  ge- 
ographic area.  However,  with  fimda- 
mental  shifts  in  our  Nation's  economic 
fabric,  we  are  seeing  results  that  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  when  the 
prevailing  wage  structure  was  set  up. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  Federal  employees  the 
chance  to  adjust  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances in  anticipation  of  poten- 
tially drastic  pay  cuts. 

S.  942  saves  these  hard  working  Fed- 
eral employees  from  suffering  severe 
reductions  in  pay  for  arbitrary  rea- 
sons. I  ask  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  S.  942  is  a 
very  limited  biU  that  responds  to  a 
very  special  situation. 

In  the  wake  of  a  severe  local  eco- 
nomic recession  in  the  Tucson  area,  a 
salary  review  and  adjustment  survey 
for  Federal  workers  was  conducted  in 
1986  pursuant  to  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

For  years,  copper  industry  employ- 
ment has  been  a  major  factor  in 
Tucson  area  wage  surveys.  But  the  col- 
lapse of  the  local  copper  industry  and 
closing  of  mines  drastically  lowered 
copper  industry  employment  and  de- 
pressed local  wage  rates. 

The  impact  was  especially  hard  on 
lower  grade  levels.  Tucson  area  wage 
grade  employees,  under  current  laws, 
will  see  their  salaries  cut  by  as  much 
as  $2,600.  Cuts  of  this  size  will  cause 
real  hardship  for  Federal  employees  in 
the  Tucson  area.  The  purpose  of  wage 
grade  surveys  is  to  set  a  competitive 
wage  rate  and  I  support  that  general 
principle.  But  the  wage  cuts  that  will 
result  from  the  1986  survey  reflect  a 
very  short-term  depression  in  local 
wage  rates.  Employment  is  again  ex- 
panding in  the  Tucson  wage  area. 
Wage  rates  are  expected  to  rise  again 
this  year  and  next. 

The  sharp  1-year  wage  reduction 
that  would  result  under  current  law 
would  prove  very  disruptive.  Many 
Federal  workers  would  have  to  quit 
and  seek  other  employment.  To  pre- 
vent that,  S.  942  would  impose  a  tem- 
porary freeze  on  wage  levels  for  wage 
grade  Federal  employees  in  the 
Tucson  area. 


Again,  I  urge  support  for  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  942 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  S36.104(a)<3)  of  title  5. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Federal  wage 
employees  in  the  Tucson,  Arizona  wage  area 
whose  pay  has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  a 
wage  survey  conducted  during  fiscal  year 
1986  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  retention  under 
5363  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  such  reduction  took 
effect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ack- 
erman]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S. 
942  authorizes  pay  retention  under 
section  5363  of  title  V  United  States 
Code,  for  those  Federal  employees  in 
the  Tucson,  AZ,  area  who  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  prevailing  rate 
wage  survey  conducted  in  1985.  The 
measure  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  Federal 
Government  conducts  prevailing  rate 
wage  surveys  in  132  different  areas 
around  the  country.  In  1985,  the 
Tucson  area  was  hit  particularly  hard 
by  a  severe  recession  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  local  copper  industry. 
Consequently,  blue-collar  Federal  em- 
ployees in  that  area  suffered  substan- 
tial cuts  in  pay.  Other  surveys  around 
the  country  have  produced  pay  cuts 
but  none  as  large  as  those  suffered  in 
the  Tucson  area. 

The  99th  Congress  responded  to  the 
plight  of  those  employees  with  an 
amendment  to  the  1985  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  (Public  Law  99-272)  freez- 
ing their  pay  at  1985  levels.  That 
amendment  has  now  expired  and  750 
employees  again  face  drastic  cuts;  224 
employees  at  Fort  Huachuca  are  in 
the  lowest  grade  levels  and  may  face 
salary  cuts  as  much  as  $2,600  per  year. 
Other  employees  will  face  pay  cuts  of 
$1,500  per  year. 

When  the  prevailing  rate  statute 
was  enacted  in  1972,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  wages  competitive 
with  the  private  sector— not  to  reap 
budget  windfalls  from  drastic  salary 
reductions  of  dedicated  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  have 
given  many  years  to  Government  serv- 
ice. They  have  made  long-term  finan- 
cial plans.  Many  have  mortgages,  chil- 
dren in  college,  and  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet.  These  pay  cuts  affect 
those   employees  who  can   afford  it 


least.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  emergency  legislation.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  is  no  objection. 


UMI 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1157,  FARM  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
May  12,  1987,  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  biU  (H.R.  1157)  to  pro- 
vide for  an  acreage  diversion  program 
applicable  to  producers  of  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natiu^ 
disaster  in  1986,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  smd  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  12,  1987,  page  H3486). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Gabza]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Schttette]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  . 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
1157,  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1987. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
1157  will  fulfill  the  commitment  Con- 
gress made  last  fall,  in  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987,  to  assist  those  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  who  were  victims  of  cata- 
strophic natural  disasters  in  1986.  The 
biU  wiU  ensure  that  all  farmers  who 
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suffered  severe  losses  in  1986  will  be 
treated  equitably  and  that  farmers 
will  obtain  assistance  at  the  levels  in^ 
tended  by  Congress  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
will  have  the  effect  of  ensuring  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  acreage  is  not 
put  into  production  in  1987,  thereby 
reducing  some  commodity  program 
costs. 

The  conference  agreement  essential- 
ly adopts  the  House  bill  and  accepts 
the  Senate  amendments  except  for  the 
provision  for  a  required  sunflower 
marketing  loan  program. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  looked  at  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendments.  Based  on 
CBO's  analyses,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  legislation  wUl  not 
increase  Federal  outlays.  For  those 
provisions  that  involve  direct  spend- 
ing, CBO  estimates  that  the  bill  will 
actually  reduce  spending.  All  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  authoriza- 
tions, subject  to  later  appropriations. 

The  House  bill,  which  is  retained  in 
the  conference  report,  contains  provi- 
sions to  expand  the  so-called  50/92 
program  for  1987  winter  wheat  to  a 
0/92  program,  and  let  producers  of  the 
1987  crop  of  feed  grains  adversely  af- 
fected by  flood  damage  to  a  levee  in 
1986  also  enter  a  0/92  program.  It  will 
authorize,  under  the  1986  agricultural 
disaster  program  that  was  established 
under  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Continuing 
Appropriation  Act,  additional  PIK  cer- 
tificate payments  to  cover  the  full 
amoimt  of  claims  submitted  by  farm- 
ers, subject  to  appropriations  being 
made.  Further,  it  will  extend  the  1986 
Agricultural  Disaster  Program  to 
cover  harvested  hay  and  straw  de- 
stroyed by  flooding— limited  to  $1  mil- 
lion—and apples  lost  to  freezes. 

The  Senate  amendments  retained  all 
House  provisions  and  added  several 
provisions. 

The  new  provisions  under  the 
Senate  amendments  that  affected  the 
House  provisions  will  extend  the  0/92 
eligibility  based  on  levee  break  damage 
to  1987  spring  wheat,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice,  and  provide  0/92  eligibility  to 
other  1987  spring  wheat  producers 
prevented  from  planting  because  of 
1986  disasters.  With  respect  to  the  Dis- 
aster Program  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  Senate  amendments 
would  eliminate  eligibility  restrictions 
based  on  1985  planting  for  sugar  pro- 
ducers, and  peanut  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers who  lost  eligibility  because  of 
rotation  practices;  reopen  the  program 
to  producers  In  the  State  of  Maine; 
and  allow  benefits  for  upland  cotton 
quality  losses. 

New  provisions  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments add  language  requiring  that  ap- 
propriations luider  the  bill  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  Budget  Act  and 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
consider  certain  benefits  In  conducting 


a  risk-benefit  analysis  of  proposed 
flood  emergency  projects. 

Also,  the  Senate  amendments  added 
new  provisions  to  encoiu^^e  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  provi- 
sions of  the  1985  farm  bill  relating  to 
the  conservation  reserve  to  ensure 
that  they  are  being  implemented  to 
encourage  the  placement  of  producer- 
owned  land  in  the  reserve;  authorize 
"wetland"  designations  in  South 
Dakota;  establish  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  the  cost-effectiveness  of  ethanol 
production:  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress,  by  July  1.  1987,  a 
study  on  marketing  loan  programs; 
and  authorize  a  Price  Support  Loan 
Program  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  sunflowers,  with  a  require- 
ment that  sunflower  marketing  loans 
be  triggered  if  there  is  a  soybean  mar- 
keting loan. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  the  following  modifica- 
tions: 

First,  technical  revisions  of  the  0/92 
programs  to  make  the  language  of  the 
programs  consistent; 

Second,  establishment  of  a  uniform 
cutoff  date  for  new  applications  for  as- 
sistance under  the  1986  Disaster  Pro- 
gram under  the  continuing  resolution, 
as  follows:  30  days  after  enactment; 

Third,  technical  revisions  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  1986  Disaster  Program 
restriction  applicable  to  sugar  and  cer- 
tain soybean  and  peanut  producers: 

Fourth,  addition  of  language  to  the 
Budget  Act  provision  to  include  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions; 

Fifth,  addition  of  language  to  the 
conservation  reserve  provision  to  reit- 
erate the  general  applicability  of  the 
3-year  ownership  requirement; 

Sixth,  addition  of  language  to  re- 
quire appointment  of  the  ethanol 
panel  within  30  days  after  enactment 
of  the  bUl; 

Seventh,  with  respect  to  the  market- 
ing loan  study,  addition  of  Isuiguage  to 
require  study  of  the  effect  of  market- 
ing loans  on  sunflower  and  other  oil 
seeds;  and 

Eighth,  deletion  of  the  requirement 
that  a  simflower  marketing  loan  ac- 
company a  soybean  marketing  loan,  in 
favor  of  sense  of  Congress  language  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
Incorporates  the  improvements  to  the 
House  bill  made  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, while  adhering  to  the  budget 
process. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation In  which  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, led  by  Chairman  Pat  Leaht, 
worked  with  the  House  conferees.  The 
conferees  have  reached  a  sound  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner. 

As  a  result,  the  House  has  before  it 
an  iimovative  bill  that  is  cost-saving 
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with  r«8pect  to  the  0/92  proKram  and 
c(»npassionate  within  the  constraints 
of  the  budget  with  regard  to  the  1986 
Dinster  Affiistance  Program.  The  con- 
ference report  is  worthy  of  approval 
by  the  House  today. 

D  1735 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nowak],  who  repre- 
sented the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  on  an  item  on 
which  they  had  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
contains  a  provision  relating  to  the 
Water  Resources  Program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  amends  section 
5  of  the  act  of  August  18.  1941,  which 
authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  emergency  flood  prepara- 
tion activities  to  protect  loss  of  life 
and  property  threatened  by  flooding. 
It  includes  flood  fighting,  rescue  oper- 
ations, repair  and  restoration  of  flood 
control  works,  and  protection  of  Fed- 
eral flood  control  structures. 

The  provision  contained  in  H.R.  1157 
would  amend  this  emergency  author- 
ity by  providing  that,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  benefit/cost  analysis  for  an 
emergency  project,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shall  consider  benefits  resulting 
from  protection  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  establish- 
ments. 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  completed  6  years  of 
difficult  work  last  year  when  the 
Water  Resources  Act  of  1986  was 
signed  into  law.  That  legislation  estab- 
lishes comprehensive  new  cost  sharing 
and  evaluation  procedures  for  water 
resources  projects.  The  provision  in 
HJR.  1157  on  computation  of  benefits 
is  consistent  with  both  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  and  corps 
procedures.  We  read  it  as  confirming 
existing  law  and  policy. 

Such  provision,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  water  resources  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  a  matter  solely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
and  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  were  appointed 
exclusive  conferees  on  this  provision. 
In  the  interest  of  passing  H.R.  1157 
without  undue  delay  and  with  our  im- 
derstanding  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion. I  have  no  objection  to  its  inclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  SCHDETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jfleld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  VUx.  Stangeland].  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Itx.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  1157. 

Idr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  clarifying  remarks  on  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  other  body  and 
incorporated  into  the  conference 
report.  The  amendment  relates  to  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Army  Corps  of 


Engineers  in  evaluating  the  economic 
feasibility  of  proposed  emergency 
flood  control  activities.  This  amend- 
ment relates  to  matters  which  are 
within  the  exclusive  jiuisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Thus,  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Nowak],  and  I.  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  were 
appointed  as  conferees  solely  on  this 
provision. 

The  amendment,  while  general  in 
applicability,  is  aimed  at  high  lake 
level,  problems  on  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
understand  the  problems  that  resi- 
dents and  businesses  in  the  Great 
Lakes'  States  are  facing  due  to  record 
high  lake  levels.  Our  subcommittee 
has  held  2  days  of  extensive  hearings 
on  this  serious  matter  and  is  currently 
exploring  potential  solutions  in  detail. 
I  commend  the  Senate  for  its  initiative 
in  seeking  a  means  of  facilitating  solu- 
tions by  pointing  out  that  all  benefits 
produced  by  Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  projects  must  be  thorougtUy 
and  consistently  considered  by  the 
corps.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  corps 
that  they  already  examine  the  various 
categories  of  benefits  listed  in  the 
amendment  and  weigh  those  benefits. 
I  certainly  hope  this  is  the  case,  be- 
cause agricultural,  commercial,  and 
residential  Impacts  are  extremely  im- 
portant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has 
received  testimony  indicating  that  ag- 
ricultural benefits  are  not  always 
given  full  weight  in  evaluating  the  fea- 
sibility of  advance  measures  under  the 
corps'  control  authority. 

In  light  of  the  corps'  assurances  that 
the  amendment  does  not  alter  ciurent 
policy  and  in  light  of  the  amendment's 
apparent  consistency  with  the  Public 
Worlts  Committee's  intent  that  agri- 
cultural benefits,  residential  benefits 
and  commercial  benefits  receive  full 
weight,  we  have  no  choice  to  the 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  on 
this  issue.     

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
DAxrel. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  and  to  commend  my 
colleagues,  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Schuette].  for 
their  hard  work,  and  to  indicate  that 
in  that  conference  report  the  support 
for  ethanol-  and  alcohol-blended  fuels 
and  for  the  idea  of  a  marketing  loan  so 
needed  in  Nebraska,  where  we  raise 
beans  and  wheat  and  com.  that  moves 
this  idea  along  are  the  reasons  why  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  conference 
report.  

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1157,  and  first  want  to  com- 
mend my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  and  the 
vice  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Madigak].  for  their  work 
on  this  measure,  and  certainly  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  and  vice 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Marlenee]. 

This  bill  is  important  in  a  nimiber  of 
different  provisions  in  it,  certainly  for 
Michigan  and  States  that  were  flooded 
out  in  1986.  Disaster  aid  to  assist  farm- 
ers who  weathered  the  worst  storm 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  seen  in 
modem  history  saw  Congress  respond 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

However,  the  amount  of  claims  made 
depleted  our  original  disaster  fund, 
and  this  measure  would  authorize  an 
additional  $135  million  so  that  farmers 
in  Michigan  and  across  the  country 
can  participate  in  this  disaster  chal- 
lenge. 

Additionally  the  0/92  Program  is  an 
important  program,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
han]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  we  have  a  good  bill.  It 
was  an  emergency  bill,  disaster-relat- 
ed. We  took  care  of  a  lot  of  problems.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  who  is 
an  author  of  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker].  who  is 
here,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  getting  us 
interested  in  moving  ahead  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disaster  part  of  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  it  does  not  satisfy  ev- 
erybody, but  it  sets  a  good  precedent.  I 
like  the  0/92  Program.  I  think  that  it 
has  a  lot  of  ramifications  in  future 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eng- 
lish]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  commend  the  chairmen 
of  the  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  both  the  fuU  committee 
and  the  subcommittee.  I  think  without 
question  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  one  that  is  going  to  be  helpful  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

It  has  the  potential  of  giving  the 
farmer  greater  flexibility  while  at  the 
same  time  saving  the  taxpayers 
money.  At  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  that  the  thing  that  we  need 
to  do  is  to  proceed  more  toward  the 
line  of  a  paid-diversion  effort.  This  is 


one  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Certain- 
ly it  is  the  cheapest  way  to  go  to  solv- 
ing many  of  our  farm  problems. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FREE  THE  FARMERS  TO  SELL 
THEIR  PRODUCTS:  THE  CUBAN 
MARKET  BECKONS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
help  the  American  farmer  get  out  of 
an  economic  depression  and  aid  the 
Nation  in  the  quest  to  reduce  the  huge 
United  States  trade  deficit,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  except 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  embargo  on 
trade  with  Cuba. 

In  the  current  trade  climate,  and 
given  the  enormous  agricultural  de- 
pression, the  United  States  must 
follow  a  policy  of  aggressive  export 
promotion.  No  potential  market 
should  be  excluded  from  this  policy. 

We  should  allow  American  produc- 
ers to  compete  fully  and  fairly  in  the 
world  market  by  selling  whatever  they 
can  to  whomever  they  can  unless  the 
sale  of  the  product  would  threaten  na- 
tional security. 

Last  year,  we  experienced  a  trade 
deficit  of  almost  $170  billion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  economic  conditions  of 
Arkansas  and  other  agricultural  States 
are  the  worst  they  have  been  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

These  two  problems  are  intertwined. 
American  agricultiu-e  is  based  on  the 
presumption  of  export.  There  Is  a  de- 
pression on  the  farm  because  U.S.  ag 
licultural  exports  have  dropped  mor'. 
than  $17  billion  in  real  dollars  sir", 
1981. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  farmer  from  sell- 
ing his  product  to  willing  buyers  in  na- 
tions like  Cuba. 

Cuba  imports  approximately  $489 
million  a  year  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Much  of  this  figure  represents 
income  foregone  by  the  American 
farmer  as  his  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
foreign  policy. 

My  bill  focuses  not  upon  foreign 
policy,  but  upon  helping  the  farmer 
and  improving  America's  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets.  The  bill  would 
have  no  impact  on  United  States  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba, 


and  would  apply  only  to  food.  The 
Cubans  cannot  shoot  a  bushel  of  rice 
back  at  us  after  we  sell  it  to  them. 

The  American  farmer,  and  not  the 
Cuban  Government,  is  the  true  victim 
of  the  embargo  policy.  In  its  25-year 
history,  the  embargo  has  done  nothing 
to  modify  the  behavior  of  the  Cuban 
Govemment  toward  Its  own  citizens  or 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  experts 
argue  that  our  futile  efforts  to  punish 
the  Cuban  Govemment  have  strength- 
ened Castro,  and  in  reality,  only  in- 
flicted punishment  upon  our  hard- 
working farmers  here  in  America. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  took  another 
look  at  the  futility  of  trade  embargoes 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  I 
believe  we  will  find  that  embargoes 
hurt  Americans  more  than  they  hurt 
the  countries  they  are  supposed  to 
punish. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  historical 
record,  we  will  find  that  embargoes 
have  chronically  displayed  a  dismal 
pattern  of  self-inflicted  woimds.  In 
1980,  for  example,  the  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  caused  a 
shift  away  from  American  supplies,  so 
that  Russian  markets  were  lost  and 
the  United  States  reputation  as  a  reli- 
able supplier  was  damaged. 

The  agricultural  export  moratoria  of 
1974  and  1975  and  the  embargo  of 
1973  had  patterns  of  failure  similar  to 
the  1980  embargo.  After  the  1973  em- 
bargo, prices  for  soybeans  in  such 
major  international  centers  as  Rotter- 
dam rose  and  domestic  U.S.  prices  fell 
sharply.  The  policy  of  self-imposed 
bans  on  exporting  farm  products  has 
always  reaped  a  bitter  harvest  of  fall- 
ing prices,  lost  markets,  and  damaged 
reputation  as  a  reliable  source  of  agri- 
cultural goods. 

The  bill  I've  Introduced  would 
permit  the  American  farmer  to  com- 
pete in  a  market  in  which  he  can  be 
the  dominant  force. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  legislation  to  free  the 
American  farmer  to  sell  to  the  Cuban 
market,  which  lies  beckoning  only  90 
miles  from  Florida. 

My  constituents  in  Arkansas  do  not 
approve  of  the  Cuban  Government's 
actions,  but  they  grow  bountiful  crops 
of  rice  and  other  farm  products  every 
year  that  they  wish  to  sell.  Through- 
out the  mid-South,  farm  trade  to  Cuba 
is  a  proposal  that  is  gathering  i>ower- 
ful  momentum.  It  has  been  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Senate,  the  American  Agricul- 
ture Movement,  the  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  many  other  prestigious 
leaders  and  groups. 

As  the  light  of  common  sense  has 
begun  to  shine  on  this  issue  and  a 
glimmer  of  reason  appears  on  the  ho- 
rizon the  proposal  has  attracted  na- 
tional support.  Speaker  Jm  Wright 
has  endorsed  it.  Moreover,  Chairman 
Claiborne  Pell  of  the  Senate  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  has  asked  me  to 
testify  before  his  committee  later  this 
year  in  order  to  shed  further  light  on 
this  important  question. 

Many  people  in  America  are  increas- 
ingly coming  to  realize  that  there  is  an 
elemental  question  of  fairness  involved 
here:  If  a  Kansas  wheat  farmer  can 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  why 
should  an  Arkansas  rice  farmer  be  for- 
ever forbidden  from  selling  his  rice  to 
Cuba? 

In  places  such  as  Cherry  Valley,  AR, 
the  Govemment  is  piling  up  millions 
of  bushels  of  surplus  farm  products, 
yet  our  Govemment  will  not  free  the 
farmers  to  sell  those  products  to  mar- 
kets that  could  be  ours  for  the  taking. 
In  Cherry  Valley  and  other  locations 
in  my  district,  those  mountains  of  sur- 
plus products  rise  from  the  delta  rice 
fields  like  Egyptian  pyramids,  and 
they  are  somber  monuments  to  the 
failure  of  our  farm  policy. 

Freeing  the  farmers  to  sell  to  Cuba 
would  not  save  all  family  farmers,  but 
it  would  save  some  of  them,  and  that 
is  a  goal  well  worth  pursuing. 

Cuba  is  one  important  market  that 
ineffective  policies  have  denied  the 
American  farmer.  We  must  take  action 
to  slay  the  double-headed  monster  of 
the  trade  and  farm  crises.  Lamenting 
the  crises  is  not  enough.  As  the  farmer 
often  says:  "Don't  just  sit  there,  do 
something,  or  get  out  of  the  way!" 

H.R.  2391 

A  bill  to  make  an  exception  to  the  United 
States  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  for 
the   export   of   agricultural   commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  TO  EMBARGO  AITTHORITY 
IN  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
IMI. 

Section  620(aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370<aKl))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ".  except  that  any  such  embargo  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States,  including  fats.  oils,  and 
animal  hides  or  skins.". 

SEC.  r  LIMITATION  ON  EXISTING  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  regu- 
lation, proclamation,  or  provision  of  law,  in- 
cluding Presidential  Proclamation  3447  of 
Pebrxiary  3,  1962,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Regulations  (15  CFR.  368-399).  and  the 
C:uban  Assets  Control  Regulations  (31  CFR. 
515),  that  prohibits  exports  to  Cuba  or 
transactions  involving  exports  to  Cuba  and 
that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
export  to  Cuba  of  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

SEC  1.  LIMrrATION  ON  THE  nmjRE  EXERCISE  OF 
AITHORITY. 
(a)  EXFORT  ADMUflSTRATIOH  ACT  OP  1979.— 

After  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  exercise  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  to  restrict  the  exportation  to  Cuba  of 
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scrlcultunU  commodities  produced  in  the 
XTnited  States. 

(b)  ImiaiiATioHAL  EMncxitcT  EcoRoiac 
PowBU  Act.— After  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  may  not  exercise  the  au- 
thmltlcs  contained  in  section  203  of  the 
Intonational  Emergency  Ek»nomlc  Powers 
Act  to  restrict  the  export  to  Cuba  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  such  authorities  ar« 
exercised  to  deal  with  a  threat  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States. 

SEC  4.  DKFINinON. 

Vor  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "agri- 
cultural commodities"  includes  fats,  oils, 
and  animal  hides  or  skins. 


LEOISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  DIS- 
CHARGE OP  TOXIC 
WASTEWATER  INTO  THE 
AQUATIC  ENVIRONMENTS  OP 
NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLCT).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAifKTTA]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Congressman  Lantos,  and 
Congressman  George  Mhxer  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources,  which  would  protect  some 
of  the  most  environmentally  sensitive 
and  economically  productive  aquatic 
environments  in  the  country  from  the 
contaminating  effects  of  toxic  waste 
water  drainage. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
response  to  concerns  that  this  con- 
taminated water,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  ecological  disaster  at  the  Kester- 
son  Reservoir  in  Merced  County,  may 
be  drained  into  the  Pacific  along  Cali- 
fornia's central  coast,  in  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  or  into  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  now  in  the 
process  of  considering  options  for  the 
treatment  and/or  disposal  of  this  pol- 
luted water.  According  to  a  study  now 
being  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  the 
ocean  disposal  plan  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or as  the  best  available  long-range  al- 
ternative for  disposal  of  the  toxic 
drainage  water,  with  drainage  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  or  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  listed  as  the  second  and 
third  ranked  options  respectively. 

As  the  preferred  option,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  study  will  recommend 
transporting  untreated  wastewater 
across  the  coastal  range  at  an  undeter- 
mined cost  and  placing  it  in  the  ocean 
between  Estero  Bay  in  the  Cambria 
area  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  and 
San  Gregorio  in  San  Mateo  County.  It 
is  estimated  that  265,000  acre-feet  of 
drain  water  containing  2.5  million  tons 
of  toxic  salts  will  be  produced  in  the 
western  part  of  the  valley  annually  by 
the  year  2005.  Unfortunately,  it  is  my 
understanding  based  on  preliminary 


reports,  that  the  study  fails  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  large  volumes  of  heavy 
metals  and  trace  elements  on  the 
ocean's  food  chain. 

While  ocean  disposal  was  ranked 
first  on  a  list  of  nine  possibilities 
which  includes  the  area  that  will  gen- 
erate the  drain  water,  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  ranked  second  and  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  was  third. 
The  Kesterson  area  itself  was  placed 
low  along  with  the  other  inland  areas 
on  the  list  because  of  threats  to  wild- 
life from  pollution. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  citizens  and 
government  officials  of  the  coastal 
communities  which  I  represent  and 
the  commimities  and  industries  which 
depend  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
delta  when  I  say  that  it  is  totaUy  unac- 
ceptable to  use  these  areas  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  valley's  toxic  runoff.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  address  the  con- 
tamination of  one  sensitive  aquatic  en- 
vironment with  a  multibillion-doUar 
construction  program  which  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  pollution  of  an- 
other. These  areas  could  not  receive 
this  drainage  without  irreparable 
damage  being  inflicted.  The  contami- 
nation of  the  central  coast,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  or  the  delta  would  pose  seri- 
ous economic,  environmental  and 
public  health  problems  for  local  com- 
munities, and  could  devastate  locally 
and  nationally  important  tourist,  com- 
mercial fishing,  and  marine  research 
activities.  One  needs  only  to  consider 
the  unique  physical  and  biological 
qualities  of  these  areas  and  their  na- 
tional cultural  and  research  signifi- 
cance, to  determine  that  these  are  to- 
tally inappropriate  sites  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's 
toxic  drainage  water. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  con- 
tinue its  study  of  the  options  before 
submitting  a  final  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Once  the  Secre- 
tary has  adopted  such  a  report,  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year  will  require  that 
the  Secretary  submit  the  plan  for  con- 
gressional approval.  Rather  than  wast- 
ing the  time  and  resources  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  the  Congress  by 
further  considering  options  which 
would  only  extend  the  potential  for  ec- 
ological and  economic  damage,  the 
search  for  a  disposal  solution  should 
focus  on  crafting  a  responsible  and 
workable  plan.  For  this  reason,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  prohibit  further  consideration 
of  the  ocean  discharge  option  or  the 
San  Francisco  Bay,  San  Joaquin  River 
or  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  sites 
for  disposal  of  the  wastewater. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  hold  the 
key  to  solving  the  drainage  problem,  it 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  direct 
State  and  Federal  officials  to  focus  on 
more  sensible  alternatives  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  toxic 
drainage  water.  A  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach would  not   threaten  Califor- 


nia's coastal  and  estuarine  environ- 
ments, economies,  and  the  health  of 
our  citizens.  Land  disposal,  the  use  of 
evaporation  ponds  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  other  alternatives  which 
dispose  of  drainage  closer  to  the 
source  would  seem  to  be  more  ecologi- 
cally sound  and  cost  effective  than  the 
aquatic  discharge  options. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau's  insistence 
on  pursuing  these  ill-advised  proposals 
necessitates  congressional  action  to 
focus  Federal  consideration  on  those 
disposal  options  which  offer  a  more 
practical  solution  to  this  problem. 
This  legislation  would  provide  an  in- 
surance policy  against  action  which 
could  ultimately  jeopardize  the  sensi- 
tive marine  ecology  of  the  central 
coast  and  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  and 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

H.R.  241S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PROHIBITION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  prohibited 
from  obligating  or  expending  funds  author- 
ized or  made  avaUable  under  any  authority 
of  law  to  study,  or  construct,  facilities  to  dis- 
charge wastewaters  from  any  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Morro  Bay  and  San  Francis- 
co Bay,  California,  including  the  bays  and 
their  environs,  the  San  Joaquin  River  and 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  and  £}s- 
tuary. 


social  workers  and  peacemakers,  as  «vell  as 
law  enforcers.  But  most  of  all,  the  force  Is 
comprised  of  men  and  women  of  integrity  and 
dedication  wtK>  are  all  too  often  the  last  to  be 
ttianked  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  our  law  en- 
foroMnent  officers  ttiis  week. 


D  1745 
POLICE  RECOGNITION  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Boner]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  we  pay  tribute  to  our  Natkin's  law 
enforcement  officers. 

For  most  of  us,  the  challenges  and  difficul- 
ties which  our  law  enforcement  officers  face 
are  filtered  through  the  television  programs 
which  comprise  our  daily  diet  of  news  and  en- 
tertainment. But,  no  matter  how  realistic  pro- 
grams like  "Hill  Street  Blues"  are  In  portraying 
the  lives  of  our  police  men  and  women,  noth- 
ing can  substitute  for  the  first-hand  experience 
gained  from  rkjing  with  a  police  officer  on  his 
or  her  rounds. 

This  past  Monday,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
ride  with  two  metropolitan  Nashville  police  of- 
ficers. In  the  course  of  my  8-hour  ride,  I  joined 
tfie  officers  in  confronting  some  of  tfie  daily 
crime  which  characterize  our  Nation's  urban 
areas.  From  Illegal  gambling  to  drug  sales  to 
domestic  disputes  to  traffic  violations  to  noise 
complaints,  our  police  officers  are  called  upon 
to  address  the  problems  which  unfortunately 
accompany  our  modem  society.  Our  police 
are  asked  to  fix  the  problems  which  other 
parts  of  our  society  have  failed  to  address. 

I  thank  metro  Police  Officers  Keith  Clay- 
brooks  and  Oscar  Davison  for  allowing  me  to 
ride  with  tfiem.  These  individuals  represent  a 
poik^e  force  that  is  at  times  called  upon  to  be 


DESCRIBING  THE  AMERICAN 
LEFT  AS  THE  LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night's special  order  is  entitled  "De- 
scribing the  American  Left  as  the 
Left,"  and  is  an  elaboration  on  some 
points  I  have  been  making  recently 
during  the  defense  debate. 

I  have  had  several  interesting  discus- 
sions with  friends  of  mine  who  are 
Democrats  who  are  concerned  about 
why  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
votes  on  defense  and  why  I  have  been 
describing  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  right  and  left. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  think  it 
is  very  important  in  a  free  society  to 
use  words  in  a  way  that  people  can  im- 
derstand  you,  to  be  clear  in  your  defi- 
nitions. 

George  Orwell  wrote  a  brilliant 
essay  on  politics  and  the  English  lan- 
guage in  which  he  said  that  it  is  very, 
very  important  to  be  able  to  use  words 
accurately,  because  that  is  the  base  of 
thinking  clearly. 

We  have  an  example  this  week  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  Europe. 
The  parties  of  the  left  in  Ehirope  have 
come  upon  hard  times.  The  SP^  in 
Germany,  the  Socialist  Party  in  Ger- 
many, has  in  effect  ceased  to  be  a  real 
competitor  for  government.  The  Labor 
Party  in  Britain  seems  to  be  in  very 
deep  trouble,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
part  of  that  reason  that  they  have 
been  in  trouble  is  that  there  has  been 
a  systematic  effort  to  describe  accu- 
rately what  the  policies  of  the  left 
mean  in  Europe  and  what  their  impact 
is. 

To  describe  the  cost  of  socialism,  the 
cost  of  higher  taxation,  the  cost  of  a 
welfare  state,  to  be  clear  and  candid 
about  the  dangers  of  unilateral  disar- 
mament and  appeasement,  and  to  say 
it  out  in  the  open  so  people  under- 
stand what  is  going  on. 

By  contrast,  politics  in  America  have 
been  less  intellectual,  less  clear;  and 
the  definitions  have  been  less  accurate 
and,  as  a  result,  many  people  whose 
philosophy  and  votes  and  politics  are 
on  the  left  have  used  the  language  of 
the  center  and  have  tried  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  their  belief  in  the 
system. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  European  clear 
definition  of  the  left  and  the  Ameri- 
can definition,  there  was  a  fascinating 


article  in  today's  Washington  Times 
about  the  upcoming  British  election. 

I  quote:  "Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  yesterday  pounced  on  a 
Labor  leader's  comment  in  Moscow 
that,  'the  Russians  are  praying  for  a 
Labor  victory'  as  Britain's  election 
campaign  began  in  a  cloud  of  partisan 
fire  and  smoke;  no  doubt  a  Labor  gov- 
ernment which  would  unilaterally  give 
up  Britain's  nuclear  deterrent  would 
be  an  answer  to  the  Kremlin's  pray- 
ers," Mrs.  Thatcher  told  a  raucous 
House  of  Commons,  answering  to 
Labor  Foreign  Affairs  spokesman 
Dennis  Healy's  statement  on  Monday, 
"but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  very  much  praying  goes  on  in 
the  Kremlin,"  Mrs.  Thatcher  said. 

I  think  they  would  find  it  more  real- 
istic to  realize  that  after  the  election 
they  probably  have  to  deal  with  a  con- 
servative government  which  believed 
in  standing  up  for  Britain's  defenses. 

Mr.  Healy  met  yesterday  in  Moscow 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  and  called  him  a  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Healy  said  as  much  about  pray- 
ing for  Labor  victory  was  unfortunate 
and  offensive  to  the  Russians,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  on  these 
arms  control  issues  I  was  discussing, 
the  Soviet  position  is  much  closer  to 
ours  than  the  Conservative  position, 
Mr.  Healy  also  said. 

The  thing  I  find  fascinating  is  that 
you  have  in  Britain  a  clear  distinction. 
You  have  a  British  Prime  Minister 
who  is  willing  to  say  flatly  that  the 
Labor  Party  would  unilaterally  disarm. 
She  is  willing  to  say  flatly  that  they 
are  too  close  to  the  Soviets,  and  that 
they  would  be  dangerous  to  Britain's 
security  to  elect. 

Because  in  Germany  and  in  Britain 
the  Conservatives  have  been  willing  to 
clearly  state  the  values  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  left,  I  think  they  have 
been  effective  in  reaching  out  to 
people  and  in  making  clear  the  risk 
that  voting  for  the  left  carries  with  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  today's  votes 
in  the  House  on  defense. 

An  amendment  which  would  defeat 
the  $250  million  for  alternative  ICBM 
basing,  and  which  would  bar  the  use  of 
the  funds  for  the  rail  garrison  basing 
system.  In  other  words,  let  us  go 
ahead  and  in  this  House  stop  the  De- 
fense Department  from  trying  to  find 
the  best  way  to  base  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Let  us  go  ahead  in 
the  House,  among  lawyers  and  farmers 
and  optometrists  and  other  people, 
but  not  military  professionals  and  po- 
litically decide  what  America  cannot 
do;  68.5  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  to  stop  the  Defense  Department 
from  considering  how  to  base  our 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

By  contrast,  92  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  against  that  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  you  could 
hardly  have  a  wider  party  gap.  Two 


out  of  three  Democrats  voted  to  auto- 
matically handcuff  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Republicans  voted 
against  handcuffing  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  next  amendment,  reducing  the 
authorization  for  the  MX  missile  by 
$673  million,  eliminating  the  funds  for 
10  of  the  12  test  missiles.  In  other 
words,  do  not  allow  the  Defense  De- 
partment even  to  test.  Take  away  10  of 
their  12  test  missiles. 

Democrats:  58  percent  in  favor  of 
stopping  the  Defense  Department 
even  from  testing.  Republicans:  89  per- 
cent against  stopping  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  next  amendment,  barring  ex- 
penditures for  the  Trident  II  missile 
program,  again  an  effort  here  to  look 
at,  should  we  in  our  submarine-based 
missiles  stop  the  Defense  Department 
from  spending  money,  or  should  we 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to  work 
on  what  everyone  has  agreed  is  our 
safest,  our  most  secure  and  our  most 
stable  deterrent? 

In  this  case,  even  among  Democrats, 
this  was  too  dangerous,  too  destructive 
an  amendment.  Only  37  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  it.  By  contrast, 
only  1.2  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  for  it. 

Even  on  an  extremely  destructive 
amendment  which  virtually  every 
Democrat  who  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  say  went  right 
at  the  heart  of  our  most  stable,  our 
safest  and  our  most  secure  deterrent, 
the  Trident  II  submarine,  over  a  third 
of  the  Democrats  are  willing  to  vote 
yes  to  stop  spending  on  that  program. 

Finally,  on  an  amendment  which 
would  stop  us  from  going  back  and  re- 
fitting the  Trident  I  submarines, 
giving  them  a  more  sophisticated  mis- 
sile system,  in  effect  upgrading  them, 
a  very  expensive  technique  compared 
to  buying  new  submarines,  making  our 
oldest  submarines  more  effective, 
helping  them  last  longer  as  a  deter- 
rent, 43  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  in  favor  of  stopping  us  from 
going  back  and  retrofitting  our  Tri- 
dent I's. 

Only  1.8  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  that  way,  so  you  have  a  pattern 
where  almost  no  matter  how  far  to  the 
left  the  amendment,  over  a  third  of 
the  Democrats  would  automatically 
vote  for  it. 

On  the  second,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  most  leftward  amendment,  43  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  voted  for  it.  On 
the  other  2  amendments,  68  percent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  to  handcuff  the 
Defense  Department,  and  58  percent 
voted  to  stop  the  Defense  Department 
from  even  testing. 

That  pattern  fits  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party,  a  direc- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KemfI  described  in  a  Wash- 
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ington  Times  editorial  entitled: 
"Broken  Budget  Promises." 

I  want  to  quote  this,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  helpful  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxmp]: 

After  their  takeover  of  both  houses  of 
Congros  last  November.  Democrats  prom- 
ised a  new  vision  for  America.  Over  the  past 
six  months,  we  have  seen  that  new  vision 
talce  fom— and  desipite  new  rhetoric.  It 
turns  out  to  be  the  old  vision  of  an  America 
turned  inward,  an  economtcally  baclcward 
and  undermanned  Fortress  America. 

The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
continues  to  try  to  end  assistance  to  those 
fightinc  the  enemies  of  freedom,  while  pass- 
ing a  trade  bill  that  bashes  our  trading  part- 
ners. Both  the  Senate  and  House  Democrat- 
ic majorities  are  hard  at  woric  redefining  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  to  Iceep  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  the  lab,  while 
forcing  unilateral  compliance  to  another 
arms  control  treaty  that  a  previous  Demo- 
cratic Congress  reftised  to  ratify. 

With  the  Senate's  passage  last  weeic  of  the 
budget  reaolation.  the  final  elements  of  the 
new  agenda  have  fallen  into  place.  The 
four-year  budget  includes  a  $118  billion  tax 
increase,  a  10  percent  real  cut  in  defense 
qiending  and  an  increase  in  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

It's  the  same  old  poison,  but  there's  a  new 
label.  They've  Jettisoned  the  old  arguments 
that  defense  spending  represents  misplaced 
priorities,  and  that  we  need  more  taxes  to 
iwdistribute  wealth.  Despite  the  tax  increase 
and  the  defense  cut,  the  rhetoric  says  this  is 
really  a  fiscally  responsible,  prodefense 
budget— on  the  grounds  that  the  tax  in- 
crease will  go  into  a  special  fund  that  will 
prevent  an  even  larger  real  cut  in  defense. 

U  the  president  and  Congress  really  mean 
wtiat  they  say  about  building  a  strong  de- 
fense, the  argument  goes,  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  pay  for  it.  Democrat  Lawton 
ChUes  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  argues  that  this  Is  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  approach  for  defense,  lUce 
the  gas  taxes  that  were  raised  to  pay  for 
new  highways. 

Well,  we've  been  down  this  road  before. 
And  as  the  American  people  and  many  in 
the  Congress— including  my  own  party- 
have  learned  to  their  regret,  it's  a  road  to 
nowhere. 

Twice  in  the  past  five  years.  Congress 
passed  three-year  budget  resolutions  that 
include  massive  tax  increases  that  were 
argued  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  1983  Budget  Resolution  raised  taxes 
$M  billion  for  1983  through  1985  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUity  Act"  of  1982  (TEFRA). 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  was  the 
centerpiece  of  the  1985  budget  resolution:  It 
raised  $51  billion  in  new  taxes  over  the  next 
three  years. 

Defense  spending  in  both  resolutions  was 
cut  well  below  the  amount  requested  by  the 
president  and  necessary  to  meet  our  nation- 
al security  needs.  But  it  was  argued  at  the 
time  that  there  would  still  be  some  real 
growth  in  defense  and  that  we  could  finance 
these  small  increases  only  with  large  tax  in- 


In  fact,  it  soon  became  clear  that  Congress 
would  deliver  only  on  the  tax  Increases,  not 
on  the  promised  defense  increases. 

Congress  solemnly  kept  Its  word  in  raising 
new  taxes,  and  American  families  and  busi- 
nesses had  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
new  tax  laws.  But  the  promises  of  these 
grand  budget  compromises  on  higher  de- 
fense  spending   were   broken   as   soon   as 


House  congressional  committees  could 
scrounge  a  quorum. 

The  actual  outlays  on  defense  from  1982 
through  1987  will  fall  $113  biUion  short  of 
the  amount  pledged  in  the  two  budget  reso- 
lutions. This  equals  all  the  money  silent  last 
year  for  the  salaries  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  in  omi  armed  forces  plus  one-half 
the  operations  and  maintenance  budget. 

The  record  on  promised  reductions  in 
overall  spending  was  just  as  bad.  Instead  of 
the  much-ballyhooed  promises  of  $3  in 
spending  cuts  for  every  $1  of  tax  increase, 
each  $1  of  tax  Increase  has  actually  been, 
accompanied  by  $1.58  in  spending  Increases, 
according  to  a  recent  study  prepared  for  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  new  Senate  budget  makes  these 
broken  promises  look  like  timid  wliite  lies. 
Defense  is  billed  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion—but that's  only  for  one  year,  and  then 
only  if  the  president  signs  a  tax  increase. 
But  the  $118  billion  in  new  taxes  really  buys 
only  a  $28  billion  nominal  increase  in  de- 
fense outlays.  This  would  be  a  decline  in 
real  (inflation-adjusted)  terms  over  the  next 
four  years  and  would  leave  defense's  share 
of  the  economy  at  its  lowest  level  since  1979. 

And  the  only  guarantee  that  taxes  will  go 
to  reduce  the  deficit  is  a  less-than-impres- 
sive  assumption  that  Congress  will  set  up 
"an  appropriate  procedure"  at  some  unde- 
fined date,  telling  itself  not  to  spend  the 
new  taxes  it  just  Imposed. 

During  la^t  fall's  electoral  campaign,  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  Democrat  anywhere  who 
was  willing  to  advocate  higher  taxes,  slash- 
ing the  defense  budget,  a  weaker  foreign 
policy  publicly,  or  a  bigger  role  for  govern- 
ment in  our  national  life.  Instead,  Demo- 
crats adopted  the  pro-growth,  low-tax  and 
patriotic  themes  which,  under  Republicans, 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  America. 

Now,  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, however,  the  Democrats  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  promises  of  last  November. 
They  will  answer  for  this  at  the  polls  in 
1988.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  cost  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  ability  to  protect  and 
promote  freedom  here  and  abroad  is  a  price 
our  nation  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Americans  have  an  almost  infinite  pa- 
tience with  their  national  legislature.  But 
when  they  learn  that  they  will  face  the  larg- 
est one-year  tax  increase,  and  the  second- 
largest  four-year  tax  increase,  in  our  na- 
tion's history— in  return  for  a  weakened 
America— Americans  will  reject  this  budget 
without  further  ado  and  the  parties  who 
put  forward  its  twisted  priorities. 

D  1800 

That  was  a  quote  by  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp. 

The  point  is  this:  those  of  us  who 
are  conservative  and  who  believe  in  an 
America  that  is  strong,  that  has  an 
adequate  defense,  that  has  a  strategic 
defense  to  protect  us  from  nuclear 
weapons,  that  is  capable  of  protecting 
freedom  against  the  Soviet  empire, 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  keeping 
taxes  lower  and  government  smaller 
have  not  been  doing  an  adequate  job 
of  telling  the  truth  to  the  American 
people. 

I  think  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
American  people's  patience  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
must  fall  on  those  conservatives  who 


do  not  talk  as  clearly  as  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Jefferson  once  said:  "If  a  nation  ex- 
pects to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be."  The  point  Jef- 
ferson was  malung  was  that  the  price 
of  freedom  is  knowing  about  your  gov- 
ernment, Itnowlng  about  the  world  you 
live  in.  knowing  what  your  choices  are. 

Let  me  make  those  choices  clear,  and 
I  think  the  votes  of  the  last  two  weelts 
reinforce  what  I  am  saying:  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today  is  the  party  of  imi- 
lateral  weakness.  It  is  the  party  of  ap- 
peasing the  Soviet  empire.  It  is  the 
party  of  writing  into  American  law  ne- 
gotiating positions  which,  to  quote 
labor  Minister  Healy.  "There  is  no 
question  on  these  arms  control  issues 
that  we  are  discussing  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion is  much  closer  to  ours  than  the 
conservative  position." 

Now  this  is  not  because  in  any  way 
the  Democrats  are  pro-Soviet.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Democrats  in  their  view  of 
the  world  represent  a  tradition  of  iso- 
lationism and  of  pacificism  which  goes 
back  50  or  60  years  in  American  histo- 
ry. It  goes  back  certainly  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan  before  World  War  I. 
There  Is  a  very  deep  tradition  in 
America  which  says  "America  is  good, 
the  world  is  evil,  if  only  we  stay  away 
from  the  world  we  will  be  safe."  That 
tradition  disarmed  America  before 
World  War  I.  We  were  so  weak  back 
then  that  as  late  as  1916.  2  years  into 
the  First  World  War  in  Europe,  the 
U.S.  Army  had  to  rent  three  cars  to 
get  General  Pershing  from  Texas  to 
New  Mexico  when  there  was  an  inci- 
dent on  the  Mexican  border.  They  had 
to  rent  the  car.  There  was  a  war 
raging  in  Europe  but  our  Army  was  so 
small  that  there  was  no  base  for  us  to 
have  any  kind  of  strength.  We  have  ig- 
nored all  the  lessons  of  World  War  I. 
We  demobilized,  we  relaxed,  we  adopt- 
ed isolationist  legislation  much  like 
this  House  has  been  adopting  in  the 
last  2  weeks.  And  it  breaks  your  heart 
to  read  the  correspondence  between 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  to  see 
Churchill  pleading  for  help  in  1940 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  to 
have  President  Roosevelt  say,  "I  can't 
help  you.  I  can't  do  this  and  I  can't  do 
that  because  it  is  against  the  law.  The 
Congress  has  tied  my  hands."  Then  we 
got  into  World  War  II.  We  rearmed 
and  we  freed  the  world  from  Nazism. 

Now  once  again  in  the  third  cycle  of 
this  isolationist  pacificism  we  see  re- 
emerging  simple  arguments  on  the 
left.  This  is  not  just  an  American  phe- 
nomenon. You  can  take  the  most  clear 
ideological  statements  in  this  House 
by  the  party  of  the  left,  the  Demo- 
crats, you  can  compare  it  with  the 
SPD  in  Germany,  the  Labor  Party  in 
Britain,  the  language  is  the  same,  the 
rhetoric  is  the  same,  the  words  are  the 
same  because  there  Is  a  deep  belief  in 


the  leftwlng  of  Western  intellectual 
thought.  It  is  a  belief  that  strength  is 
dangerous,  that  peace  is  l>est  brought 
by  acconunodating  tyranny,  that 
weaisons  are  in  themselves  dangerous 
and  they  are  a  waste  of  money,  that 
the  way  to  remain  free  is  not  to  offend 
anyone. 

Now  it  is  very  hard  for  those  on  the 
left  to  explain  Czechoslovakia,  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians,  Poland,  occupied 
by  the  Russians.  Afghanistan,  invaded 
by  the  Russians.  But  they  say.  "Don't 
look  at  those.  We  can  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. After  all.  they  are  going  to  be 
different  this  time.  They  are  going  to 
be  nicer  this  time.  Don't  look  at  the 
Russians  in  Nicaragua,  don't  look  at 
the  Cubans  in  Nicaragua."  So  the  left 
defines  for  itself  a  world  in  which  it 
feels  it  can  be  safe. 

Furthermore,  the  left  never  talks 
al>out  the  size  of  government  it  wants, 
how  many  new  bureaucracies  it  needs. 
Somehow  it  is  always  for  the  smallest 
government  possible  except,  and  then 
the  next  bill  comes  down  the  road. 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  is  a  very 
large  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
America  today  and  we  will  see  it  in  the 
next  few  months  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  which  is  basically  a  direct 
parallel  to  the  unilateral  disarmament 
socialist  wing  of  European  politics.  Its 
commitment  on  agriculture  is  for  gov- 
ernment agriculture,  in  effect  for  a 
farming  police  who  will  tell  you  how 
much  you  can  grow,  when  you  can 
grow  it  and  who  will  then,  of  course, 
have  to  have  the  right  to  come  and 
check  out  your  property,  check  out 
yoiu"  records,  to  police  you.  Of  course, 
the  decisions  will  be  made  in  Washing- 
ton and  wlU  be  remarkably  like  social- 
ist agriculture.  There  is  a  segment 
that  says  "Ah.  we  can  help  America 
grow,  all  we  need  is  more  power  in 
Washington,  a  bigger  bureaucracy  and 
we  will  tell  America  which  industries 
to  invest  in,"  very  much  like  the  so- 
cialism which  failed  Mitterand  in  the 
early  1980's. 

There  is  a  wing  which  says  "we  don't 
need  any  of  these  weapons."  Let  me 
again  just  for  today's  vote:  68  percent 
rejected  alternative  basing  modes.  58 
percent  rejected  even  testing  enough 
MX's.  36  percent  wanted  to  stop 
spending  on  the  most  stable,  the  most 
secure  submarine  program  we  have;  43 
percent  did  not  want  to  go  back  and 
retrofit  our  Trident  I.  Again  and  again 
what  you  find  is  that  the  left  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  t)etween  37  and 
48  percent  in  the  House  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  is  very,  very  consistent. 
In  fact.  I  wotild  guess  that  we  will  dis- 
cover by  the  end  of  these  3  weeks  that 
probably  25  percent  of  the  Democrats 
never  voted,  ever,  for  a  single  program. 
They  could  not  find  any  of  the  weap- 
ons systems  they  liked,  they  could  not 
find  any  of  the  programs  they  liked  or 
maybe  out  of  90  votes  they  found 
three. 


What  does  that  say?  It  says  that  the 
intellectual  and  the  emotional  pres- 
sures in  the  Democratic  caucus  are 
consistently  parallel  to  the  Socialist 
Party  in  Germany  and  the  Labor 
Party  of  Britain.  It  says  that  the  activ- 
ist, djmamic  tough  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  essentially  a  unilateral 
disarmament  wing.  It,  says  that  the 
forces,  the  answers  that  that  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  comes  up  with, 
to  a  remarkable  degree  mean  a  larger 
government,  more  bureaucracy,  higher 
taxes,  more  power  in  Washington.  And 
in  that  setting  what  I  am  suggesting  to 
my  colleagues  is  that  there  is  a  real 
lesson  to  learn  from  Helmut  Kohl  in 
West  Germany  and  Margaret  Thatch- 
er in  Britain.  That  is  that  when  simple 
plain  language  is  used,  when  people 
are  told  clearly  what  the  choice  is. 
when  people  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  say  "Tliis  is  imilateral  disarma- 
ment, this  means  that  America  will  be 
too  weak  x>  defend  our  interests,  this 
means  that  the  Soviet*  will  have  too 
much  relative  power,  this  will  increase 
the  danger  in  the  1990's."  at  that 
point  it  tiu-ns  out  that  all  of  these 
movements  for  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  appeasement,  all  of  the  mo- 
mentum we  saw  in  the  eighties  in 
Europe  gradually  disappear,  because 
as  people  look  at  what  the  Socialist 
Party  would  have  done  in  Germany,  as 
people  look  to  what  the  labor  party 
would  have  done  in  Britain,  they 
would  have  said.  "Oh.  that  is  impossi- 
ble." In  fact,  in  Britain  the  term  that 
became  popular  was  "the  loony  left." 
People  said  that  is  clearly  wrong,  we 
cannot  possibly  do  that  and  now  we 
have  to  go  find  a  better  answer. 

So  I  would  urge  as  we  come  back 
next  week  and  we  look  at  the  defense 
debate  in  its  continuing  days.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  be  very  explicit, 
to  say  it  very  carefully,  but  to  lay  out 
the  case.  And  after  this  debate  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens look  day  aifter  day  at  the  size  and 
the  percentage  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  committed  to  buying  weapons; 
look  day  after  day  at  the  enormous 
percent  of  the  Democratic  caucus  com- 
mitted to  having  America  relatively 
weaker  than  it  was  last  year  and  then 
think  back  to  the  last  time  that  we 
had  a  Democratic  House  and  Demo- 
cratic Senate  and  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Think  back  to  Jimmy  Carter  in 
1979  and  1980  and  ask  yourself:  Do  we 
really  want  America  to  be  that  weak 
again?  Do  we  really  want  America  to 
decay  that  much  again?  Do  we  really 
want  America  to  be  that  disarmed 
again?  Will  we  really  be  that  much 
safer  if  Gorbachev  has  the  weapons 
and  we  do  not?  Will  we  be  really  that 
much  better  off  if  the  Soviets  decide, 
having  conquered  Afghanistan,  to 
move  on  to  the  next  target?  Or  is  it 
time  to  take  stock  to  define  the  left  ac- 
curately,  to   engage   the   intellectual 


debate,  to  lay  out  the  case  and  then  to 
have  the  American  people  decide? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHuiTTE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  iiu:lude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BEmrxTT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mfume.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  SoLARZ,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,024. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUETTE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bennett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Wheat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Eckart  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ac- 
cordingly (at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  14.  at  10  aon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
catkm.  tnmainitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Income  Contingent  Loan  Pro- 
gram, punuant  to  30  n^.C.  l233(dKl):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

13M.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  pursuant  to  42 
V&C.  3018;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  travel  advisory  issued  by  the  Department 
for  the  Philippines  which  has  security  im- 
plications for  Americans  traveling  or  resid- 
ing in  that  country,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2656e:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  United  States  preparations  for  the 
International  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  nildt  Trafficking,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-S70:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Committee  for  Purchase  Prom  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped; 
transmitting  the  Committee's  annual  report 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  46(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
trusmlttlng  notification  of  a  proposed 
modification  of  a  Federal  records  system. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs, 
Department  of  Labor,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  computer  match  of  Federal 
records  systems,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Coimsel. 
VS.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  set- 
ting forth  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
his  investigation  into  allegations  of  viola- 
tions of  law  and  regulation  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center.  Northport. 
NY,  and  the  SUte  University  of  New  York, 
Stoney  Brook.  NY,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206<bK5KA);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
how  the  Department  has  administered  sec- 
tions 408,  409,  412,  and  414  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
app.  1551  nt;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


1406.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  following  annual  tnist 
fund  reports  which  are  contained  in  the 
winter  issue,  first  quarter,  of  the  Treasury 
Bulletin:  Airport  and  Airway;  Black  Lung 
DlsabiUty;  Hazardous  Substance  Response; 
Highway;  Inland  Waterways;  Nuclear 
Waste;  Reforestation,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C. 
9602(a):  42  U.S.C.  9633(b)(1);  33  U.S.C. 
ISOKcKl);  42  U.S.C.  102222(e)(1);  16  U.S.C. 
1606a(c)(l);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Tranportation,  Education 
and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTED  Sn.T.S 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  STOKES.  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2112,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  Intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  In- 
telligence Community  Staff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  May  29,  1987, 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  fall  within  that  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  clause  1(c),  rule  X  (Rept. 
100-93,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ALEXANDER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    AdCoin.    Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
and  Mr.  Clay): 
H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  make  an  exception  to 
the  United  States  embargo  on  trade  with 
Cuba  for  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.R.  2392.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  willfully 
killing  a  law  enforcement  officer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2393.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  $2,000 
from  the  gross  Income  of  auxiliary  police- 
men and  volunteer  firemen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  which  are  received  from  a 
public  retirement  system  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  services  as  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  policeman  or  fireman;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law  87- 
186  relating  to  the  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions which  presently  require  the  round- 
ing of  automatic  cost-of-living  increases,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  eligible  individuals  will  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  such  increases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Browtn  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
ScHAETER,     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Uoall,  Mr.  Richarosor, 
and  Mr.  Murphy): 
H.R.  2397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  accel- 
erated   repayment    of    the   Grand   Valley 
Project,  CO,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DB  LA  Garza  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Glickman): 
H.R.  2398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  counseling 
and  outreach  programs  to  aid  farmers  and 
rural  families,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Wilson.     Mr.      Richardson,     Mr. 
Schuette,    Mr.    Herger,    and    Mr. 
Hollow  ay): 
H.R.  2399.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  study  and 
research  on  the  decline  in  U.S.  forest  pro- 
ductivity and  to  determine  the  effects  of  at- 
mospheric   pollutants    on    forest    environ- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.     Mr.     MacKay,     and     Mr. 
Glickman): 
H.R.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  artistic  au- 
thors of  motion  pictures  the  exclusive  right 
to  prohibit  the  material  alteration,  includ- 
ing colorization,  of  the  motion  pictures;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoigan,    Mr.    Voucher,    Mr.    Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington): 
H.R.  2401.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.    Owens    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  2402.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Health 
Service  to  provide  high  quality  comprehen- 
sive health  care  for  all  Americans  and  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  in  the  present 
system  of  health  care  delivery;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce; 
Armed    Services;    Banking,    Finance    and 
Urban  Affairs;   the  District  of  Columbia; 
Education  and  Labor;  the  Judiciary;  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service;  Veterans'  Affairs; 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bereuter)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  2403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  replenishments 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  Asian  Development  Fund  and 
in  a  capital  increase  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  for  United  States  acceptance  of 
the  merger  of  the  capital  resources  of  the 
Inter-American    Development     Bank,     for 


membership  for  the  United  States  In  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
H.R.  2404.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  educational  benefits  provided 
under  certain  prepaid  college  education  con- 
tracta;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  2405.  A  bill  to  assist  SUtes  to  provide 
quality  child  care  services  to  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  to 
enable  such  recipients  to  effectively  partici- 
pate in  education,  training,  and  initial  em- 
ployment activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  expand  the  avaUability 
of  long-term  capital   for   industrial   mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  2407.  A  biU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  exclude  from 
the  Income  calculation  of  elderly  residents 
in  public  housing  amounts  received  under 
federal  job  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  2408.  A  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
over  certain  lands  in  Bernalillo  County,  NM, 
from  the  CJeneral  Services  Administration 
to    the    Veterans'    Administration;    to    the 
Committee  on  to  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  2409.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  certain  leather  belts;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA  (for  himself,  Ms.  Snowe, 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Broomfielo): 

H.R.  2410.  A  bill  to  improve  security  at 

the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  continue  tmtU  January 
1,  1991,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
m-AminophenoI;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2412.  A  bill  to  continue  until  January 
1,  1991,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  of 
Trichloro  salicylic  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NAGLE: 
H.R.  2413.  A  bill  extending  the  existing 
suspensions  of  duty  on  certain  chemicals 
until  January  1,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  2414.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing    suspension    of    duty    on    natural 
graphite;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2415.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  dis- 
charges of  waste  waters  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Morro  Bay  and  San  Francis- 
co Bay,  CA,  including  the  bays  and  their  en- 
virons, the  San  Joaquin  River  and  the  Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin  Delta  and  Estuary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Swindall,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  2416.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Jimmy 
Carter  National  Historic  Site  and  Preserva- 


tion District  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  2417.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Farm  Base 
Acreage   Flexibility   Act  of   1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  2418.  A  bill  to  continue  until  January 
1,  1991,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
4,4'Bis(a,  a-dimethylbenzyl)  diphenylamlne; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  2419.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 
inversion  on  alloy  iron  sind  steel  pipes  and 
tubes;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUUEB: 
H.R.  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  triethyleneg- 
lycol  dichloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2421.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  amicKlarone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  2422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fabrime- 
trics.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  2423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  new  stationary  sources  of  air 
pollutants  which  are  l(x»ted  In  nonattaln- 
ment  areas  to  periodically  reduce  emissions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  2424.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty     suspension     on     O-Benzyl-p-chloro- 
phenol;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ray,   Mr.  Anthony,   Mr.   Barnard, 

Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  NicwoLS.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Roth, 

Mr.    Schulze,    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr. 

Spence,   Mr.   Stangeland,   and   Mr. 

Sundquist): 

H.R.   2425.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 

Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  make  the 

temporary  changes  in  tariff  treatment  on 

certain  disposable  surgical  gowns  and  drapes 

permanent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken): 
H.R.  2426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  prevent  false  ad- 
vertising with  respect  to  airline  passenger 
services;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H  J.  Res.  277.  A  joint  resolution  to  prohib- 
it the  proposed  sale  of  F-5E/F  aircraft  to 
Honduras;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  278.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  17,  1988.  as  "National  China- 
Burma-India  Veterans  Association  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.   Lewis   of   Georgia,   Mr. 


Dixon.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.      Mr.      Solarz,     Mr. 
Rangel,  Ms.   Oakar,  BCr.  RoB,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy): 
H.J.  Res.  279.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  June  15, 
1987,  and  ending  on  June  21,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Anti-Apartheid  Week"  and  to  desig- 
nate June  16,  1987,  as  "National  An ti- Apart- 
heid Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLECATE,  Mr.  DeWinb,  Mr.  Eckast, 
Mr.  Feichan,  Bfr.  Oraoison,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kaskhi,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Thomas  A 
Luken,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr. 
McEwcN.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Rbcula,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Vander  Jact, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Chaig,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Bfr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  ElMERSON,  Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Konnyu, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticnit, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Anderson,  Ms.  Snows, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  HmriER,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
RovkTLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  DioGuaroi.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.J.  Res.  280.  A  joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  SUte  University  on  June  12,  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By     Mr.     CLAY    (for     himself,     Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Trafiont,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Regula): 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  support  of  Congress  for  private 
sector  efforts  aimed  at  alleviating  losses  suf- 
fered  by   retirees   and   employees   &S   the 
result  of  pension  plan  terminatlc.ns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Harlem  Hospital  Center  be  recognized 
for  100  years  of  community  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning representative  government,  political 
parties,    and    freedom    of    expression    on 
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Tilvan:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Oallklt.  Mr.  Ravknel. 

Mr.  DouiAH  of  California,  Mr.  Da»- 

mmrn.     Mr.     Ajuikt.     and     Mr. 

McCaksuss): 
H.  Res.  166.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  on  legislation  which 
increases  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine,  relative 
to  an  application  pending  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  apart- 
heid system  of  racial  segregation  in  South 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arisona,  relative  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi  introduced  a 
bill  (HJl.  2427)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
Newman,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  47:  B4s.  Oakah  and  Mr.  DioGdardi. 
HJl.  51:  Mr.  SrtntDS,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Bustamahte,  Mr.  GnJ«AM.  Mr.  LaPalce, 
Mr.  IAavroulks.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  RosK,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr. 

MOODT. 

HJl.  66:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  HxPNXR,  Mr.  Skitr  of  Florida,  Mr. 
YouiiG  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Lamcaster. 

HJl.  74:  Mr.  FnsTHi. 

HJl.  378:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  382:  Ui.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

HJl.  384:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  387:  Mr.  Wydem  and  Mf^^  Hoch- 
brubckher. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJl.  403:  Mr.  Marlkhke. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Horro  and  Mr.  Akbersow. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 

Mr.  BOITKER. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Ballerger,  B4r.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Emerson,  Ms.  Snowe.  and 
Mr.  RniALDO. 

H.R.  621:  Mis.  Boxes. 

HJl.  631:  Mr.  Edwards  of  OlUahoma  and 
Mr.  WOLTE. 

Hit  832:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Ms.  Dakar. 

HJl.  676:  Mr.  Wolfe. 

HJl.  678:  Mr.  Wolfe. 

HJl.  786:  Mr.  Sweeney  and  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

HJl.  792:  Mr.  Hochbrubckner. 

HJl.  954:  BCr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

HJl.  1067:  Ms.  Kaptuh.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
DePazio,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 


ScHUMER.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Yates.  Miss 
Schneider.  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER.    Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    Lantos.    Mr. 

Martin  of  New  Yorit,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Visclosky.  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  DUHBIN.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  McCuR- 
DY.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Bdnning,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  1336:  Mr.  Afflegate.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Foguetta.  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1347:  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lifinski.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Shumway,  and 

Mr.  BUNNING. 

H.R.  1369:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  1370:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  1393:  Mr.  Copper  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 
H.R.  1412:  Mr.  Schtjette  and  Mr.  Kolter. 
H.R.  1480:  Mr.  Neal. 
H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Derrick  and  Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  1546:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  1568:  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  1632:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr. 

^)BERST AR . 

H.R.  1662:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  1707:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  E>uncan,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oidahoma,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  1726:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R.  1843:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  P^ghan. 

H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1902:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1932:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Bennett.  

H.R.  2059:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  2068:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 


necticut, Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Recula.  Mr.  Ritteh.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shu- 
STER,    Mr.    Spence,    Mr.    Stangeland.    Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Sund«uist,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 
H.R.  2243:  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.  2249:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  Savage 
H.R.  2260:  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  Ghisgg. 
H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  2371:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Skelton,  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Gekas,  and 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H  J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Espy,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
de  la  Garza,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mavrgules,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Foley,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lifinski,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Buley. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lifinski,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 
H.J.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.J.  266:  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  DYMALLY,  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 
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THAT  WAR  IN  AFGHANISTAN  IS 
STILL  GOING 

HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OFNEW  JESSBT 

nr  THE  Housx  or  repbisemtativxs 
Wednetday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
this  House  is  under  rather  stem  moral  and  po- 
litical mandates  to  pay  dose  attention  to  wtiat 
is  going  on  in  southwest  Asia.  Afghanistan, 
long  independent,  was  caished  7  years  ago, 
and  contemporary  events  make  rt  clear  ttiat 
Pakistan,  too,  couM  k>e  pulled  into  the  vortex 
of  war.  All  lingering  thoughts  about  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  defensive  motives  shouM  be  ban- 
ished for  the  nonsense  that  they  are.  Chatter 
about  troop  withdrawals  has  gone  on  since 
1980,  and  does  not  deserve  serious  consider- 
atk)n  from  people  truly  intent  upon  seeing  the 
Afghans  freed.  The  only  dear-eyed  view  of 
this  war  is  to  see  it  as  a  hokx^ust,  the  kind  of 
tragedy  about  whk:h  future  Congresses  will 
pass  mournful  convnemorative  re80lutk)ns. 
Everything  we  say  and  do  about  this  war  must 
reflect  that  unapotogetw  certainty  about  what 
the  true  stakes  are  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  model  poiitnal  man  on  the 
Afghanistan  issue  has  been  Senator  Gordon 
Humphrey.  He  has  made  enormous  efforts  to 
increase  and  concentrate  American  aware- 
ness of  the  war.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  his 
countrymen  for  his  work. 

A  few  days  ago  Senator  Huimphrey  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  the  Afghan  war  In  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Voice  of  America  Conference. 
His  address  well  deserves  recordng  in  our 
Record  for  today,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  reprint- 
ed. It  has  been  slightly  shortened  to  accom- 
modate printing  requirements. 

Statement  of  Senator  Humphrey  on  World 
Reaction  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Voice  of  America  Conference 
May  8, 1987 

When  the  Soviets  first  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, world  reaction  was  one  of  outrage.  The 
U.S.  and  other  concerned  nations  imposed 
economic  sanctions  and  boycotted  the 
Moscow  Olympics.  President  Carter  de- 
clared the  scales  had  dropped  from  his  eyes 
and  said  he  had  come  to  understand  the 
Soviet  Union  for  what  it  really  is. 

Now,  seven  and  a  half  bitter  years  later, 
the  Soviets  are  still  in  Afghanistan,  dally 
raping  and  bludgeoning  a  country  that 
never  posed  a  threat  to  them;  driving  piore 
than  five  million  people,  one  third  of  the 
prewar  population,  out  of  their  homes;  and 
waging  a  brutal  war  that  has  killed  one  mil- 
lion Afghans,  most  of  them  non-combatants, 
many  of  them  women,  children  and  the  el- 
derly. As  Mr.  Gorbachev  smiles  and  talks 
about  glasnost,  millions  of  Afghans  suffer 
appalling  hardship  and  heartbrealt.  their 
loved  ones  left  behind,  dead  in  the  rubble  of 
bomt>ed  out  villages,  their  futures  seemingly 
bleak  and  hopeless. 


There  are  reminders  of  Nazi  atrocities. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  reports  of 
Soviet  troops  surrounding  villages  and  pre- 
venting escape  by  their  civilian  residents 
while  Soviet  aircraft  and  artillery  wiped 
them  out.  The  Soviets  pursue  a  strategy  to 
depopulate  whole  areas  of  the  country  to 
deprive  the  resistance  of  food,  shelter  and 
local  support. 

In  addition,  aircraft  of  the  quisling  Kabul 
regime  have  conducted  al>out  350  attacks 
this  year  against  civilians  in  Pakistani 
border  villages,  killing  hundreds  and  wound- 
ing more  than  1,000. 

In  the  words  of  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Rapporteur  for  Afghanistan,  speaking 
last  Noveml>er  of  the  operations  of  the 
Soviet  Army  and  its  puppet  regime:  "Con- 
tinuation of  their  military  solution  will .  .  . 
lead  inevitably  to  a  situation  approaching 
genocide.  .  ." 

Since  1979,  the  justification  for  interna- 
tional outrage  agiJnst  Soviet  crimes  in  Af- 
ghanistan has  greatly  increased,  not  dimin- 
ished. But  how  does  the  world  and,  specifi- 
cally, America,  deal  with  the  agony  of  Af- 
ghanistan today?  Shamefully.  Outrage  has 
given  way  to  boredom  and  preoccupation 
with  the  old  agenda  of  detente. 

Lest  Afghanistan  get  in  the  way  of  de- 
tente, the  United  SUtes  has  lifted  virtually 
every  sanction  of  importance  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.  Not  only  was  the  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  removed,  we  are  now 
subsidizing  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviets. 

We  have  initiated  or  extended  a  myriad  of 
agreements  with  the  Soviets:  economic,  cvd- 
tural,  scientific  and  political.  Among  them 
are  agreements  to:  Resume  direct  commer- 
cial airline  service.  Resume  cultural  ex- 
changes, which  ended  In  1980.  Revive  coop- 
eration In  agriculture.  Resume  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Commercial  Commission,  the  an- 
nouncement of  which,  reveallngly,  came  on 
the  day  designated  by  the  President  as  Af- 
ghanistan I>ay.  Even  now  we  are  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  to  open  consulates  in  Kiev 
and  San  Francisco. 

Couldn't  landing  rights  for  Aeroflot  wait 
until  Soviet  troops  had  left  Afghanistan? 
Couldn't  resumption  of  cultural  exhanges 
wait  until  the  Soviet  butchery  in  Afghani- 
stan had  ceased?  Couldn't  cooperation  In  ag- 
riculture wait  until  the  Soviet  Army  had 
stopped  its  systematic  destruction  of 
Afghan  agriculture  and  villages?  Couldn't 
further  conMnerclal  contacts  wait  until  the 
Soviets  had  earned  access  to  western  tech- 
nology by  leaving  the  Afghans  to  determine 
their  own  destiny?  And  what's  so  important 
about  consulates,  that  they  can't  wait  until 
the  Soviet  puppets  abandon  Kabul  to  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  Afghan  people? 
Sadly,  it  is  not  only  back  to  business  as 
usual  again;  It  is  business  ever  more  friendly 
and  warmer  than  usual. 

Our  rhetoric,  however.  U  brave  and  color- 
ful. Last  Deceml>er.  in  its  annual  Afghani- 
stan review,  the  Reagan  administration 
called  for  "steadily  increasing  pressure  on 
all  fronts— military,  political,  diplomatic"  as 
a  way  to  "induce  the  Soviets  to  make  the 
political  decision  to  negotiate  the  withdraw- 
al of  their  forces."  At  long  last,  the  military 


pressure  has  been  increased,  and  the  gallant 
freedom  fighters  are  showing  ever-increas- 
ing skill.  But  the  poUtical  and  dlpltxnatic 
pressures  have  been  reduced,  not  increased. 
I  challenge  the  State  Department  to  name 
one  thing  of  value  to  the  Soviets  which  has 
been  withheld  from  them  as  a  penalty  for 
Soviet  crimes  In  Afghanistan 

Commenting  on  our  policy  at  hearings  of 
the  Congressional  Task  Force  on  Afghani- 
stan last  February,  Richard  Pipes  rated  it 
"very  poorly.  It's  really  on  the  t>ack  burner, 
quite  neglected.  All  the  motions  are  per- 
functory," he  said.  He  noted  the  statements 
are  good,  but  otherwise,  he  stated,  "very 
little  is  done.  I  think  the  signal  sent  to 
Moscow  iB  .  .  .  that  we  really  don't  terribly 
much  care." 

UJ5.  half-heartedness  In  carrying  out  Its 
stated  policies  Itself  prolongs  the  war.  The 
Administration's  listless  approach,  despite 
repeated  efforts  in  Congress,  has  helped  to 
make  Afghanistan  a  back-bumer  issue. 
Thus: 

The  Administration  continues  to  recog- 
nize the  Kabul  regime  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Administration  continues  to  permit 
trade  with  the  Kabul  regime.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  ban  all  trade  and  make  it 
clear  we  classify  the  regime  with  Nicaragua. 
Cambodia.  Cuba  and  other  outlaw  regimes 
with  which  we  refuse  to  trade. 

A  third  example.  We  need  maximum  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  pUgbt  of  Afghanistan 
before  the  world.  I  applaud  the  holding  of 
this  conference,  but  I  have  to  note  that  de- 
spite Congressional  prodding,  USIA  still 
does  not  have  an  Afghanistan  field  desk. 
Also,  the  Administration  has  been  very  slow 
in  implementing  the  Afghan  Media  Project 
initiated  by  Congress  In  August  1985. 

Fourth,  despite  repeated  urging  on  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive,  aggressive  coun- 
try plan  for  Afghanistan,  USIA's  response 
has  been  lethargic.  It  lists  Afghanistan  as  a 
priority  country  plan  for  FY  1988,  and  some 
small  steps  have  been  taken.  But  much 
more  interest  has  to  be  shown. 

Fifth,  the  Administration  has  only  grudg- 
ingly followed  Congress's  lead  in  providing 
overt  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people  Inside 
Afghanistan.  On  my  recent  trip  I  found  a 
great  need  for  more  aid,  yet  the  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  for  next  year  only  the 
same  $30  million  Congress  authorized  for 
this  yeiLi.  This  program  should  be  doubled. 
Indeed,  Congress  has  had  to  take  the  initia- 
tive on  virtually  every  major  overt  assist- 
ance program  for  the  Afghans. 

When  you  put  all  this  together,  you  have 
to  say  that  what  Dr.  Brzezlnski  told  our 
task  force  two  years  ago  still  holds  today: 
"United  States  policy  towards  Afghan- 
istan .  .  .  has  suffered  from  managerial  ne- 
glect." 

P^r  some  in  the  executive  branch,  Af- 
ghanistan seems  to  be  an  Inconvenience 
that  should  be  kept  in  the  background  and 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  detente. 


•  This  "buUet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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QADHAFI  CONFIRMS  TRUE 
NATURE  OP  8ANDINISTA 
REGIME 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


OTFUMOIIA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSERTATIVKS 

WedneMday.  May  13,  1987 
Mr.  SMITH  d  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  meet,  if 
not  al.  of  ofncW  WaaNngton  is  intensely  fo- 
cuaad  on  the  haaringa  being  conducted  by  ttw 
Sated  Committaes  on  the  Iran/Contra  Affair. 
Aa  the  hawingB  proceed,  it  seems  Increasing- 
ly praMUe  ttwt  certain  U.S.  officials  con- 
adousty  started  the  lawn  of  this  Nation  to  fulfill 
their  peraonal  foreign  poicy  goals.  Although  I 
have  in  the  past  supported  the  Contras.  I  do 
not  condone  extralegal  means  to  achieve  any 

poltoy  obiaclive. 

The  select  committees'  delX>erations  are  ex- 
pected to  laat  for  3  months  or  longer.  In  this 
highly  charged  atmosphere,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  real  issue  of  who  the  Sandinistas  are 
wid  the  threat  they  present  to  this  country  will 
be  btuned  by  the  committees'  Investigation 
into  the  aclivHiaa  of  a  few  overzealous  U.S. 
Government  operatives. 

This  oondHion  could  lead  to  a  Central  Amer- 
iew  poicy  spirited  by  timidness  and  appre- 
hanaion.  The  nature  of  the  Sandinista  regime 
has  not  changed  simply  because  American 
foreign  policy  briefly  ran  astray. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
dudmg  a  May  5, 1967,  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Tvnes  for  the  Record: 

Q/umAn  Admits  Aumtc  Nicaragtia 

Caxacas.  Vkrbukla.— Libya  has  supplied 
the  Nicaraguan  government  with  arms  and 
money,  Ubya's  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafi  was 
Quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  published 
yesterday.  In  an  Interview  in  Tripoli  with 
Venesuelan  Journalist  Alfredo  Pena,  the 
Ubyan  leader  reportedly  blamed  the 
Reagan  administration's  "stupid  policy"  for 
pushing  Nicaragua  to  the  left. 

"The  [Sandinista]  government  is  already 
BCarxist.  And  that  is  the  faiUt  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  pushing  Nicaragua  to 
adopt  this  way,"  Col.  Qaddafi  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "If  they  [the  UJ3.]  would  leave  Nica- 
ragua to  follow  its  own  path,  without  inter- 
feroioes.  that  country  would  arrive  at  Jama- 
biTiya  [Col.  Qaddafi's  doctrine  of  popular 
aodallams],  a  system  really  not  aUgned  with 
any  bloc,"  he  added,  according  to  the  ac- 
count. Asked  if  libya  had  provided  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega  with  arms  and  fimds,  the  newspaper 
said  Col.  Qaddafi  replied  without  elaborat- 
ing. "Yes,  of  course." 

Mr.  Speal(er,  this  article  reconfirms  the 
vtawa  of  thoaa  who  see  the  Sandinista  gov- 
enwnent  as  a  corruptive,  antidemocratic  influ- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  k>se  sight  of 
what  ttte  issues  are  in  Central  America  It  is 
invierative  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  that  law- 
makers are  able  to  distinguish  between  well- 
chosen  policy  objectives  and  faulty  imptemerv 
talion  of  that  policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  REPORTS, 
UNIT  125,  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AX7XILIARY 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACKnSKTTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foltowing 
community  service  reports  of  the  Frank  R. 
Stiles  Unit  125  of  the  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry in  North  Adams,  MA.  shows  an  admirable 
record  in  their  efforts  to  support  community 
t>ased  volunteer  programs.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  share  with  you  these  reports  which 
specifically  details  their  continuing  efforts  to 
help  others. 

CoKMXTinTY  Service  Report.  1986-87, 
Framk  R.  Stiles  Unit  125,  North  Adams, 
MA 

During  the  1988-1987  Season,  Unit  125 
was  involved  in  many  facets  of  Community 
Service.  Several  members  volunteered  scores 
of  hours  in  church  work;  serving  as  lectors 
and  Eucharlstlc  ministers,  doing  clerical 
woriL,  working  at  church  supports,  break- 
fasts, card  parties,  dances  etc..  and  spending 
coimtless  hours  all  year  on  bazaar  projects. 
Donations  were  also  made  to  several  special 
coUections.  A  total  of  $889  was  spent  and 
2000  hours  were  volunteered  in  this  area. 

The  Unit  donated  to  several  charities 
during  the  year:  $20  to  the  Cancer  Fund, 
$30  to  the  Heart  Fund,  $25  to  United  Way. 
$10  to  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Research  Institute,  $10  to  the  Leuke- 
mia Fund,  and  $76  to  Hospice  of  Northern 
Berkshire.  Donations  were  also  made  by  sev- 
eral members  to  these  and  other  charities 
for  a  total  of  $428.  One  member  volunteered 
26  hours  at  a  cancer  bowl-athon  and  an- 
other member  worked  3  hoiu?  for  the 
United  Way. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Unit  provided 
coffee  for  the  workers  at  the  surplus  food 
distributions  at  the  Legion  home,  in  coop- 
eration with  Community  Action.  Three 
members  also  help  check  names  and  hand 
out  the  food. 

Many  hours  were  volimteered  by  memt>ers 
who  helped  the  sick,  elderly,  and  needy  by 
taking  them  shopping,  to  meetings,  for  doc- 
tor's appointments,  to  hairdressers,  etc. 
They  also  helped  in  the  homes  by  baking, 
doing  laundry,  cleaning,  sewing,  and  doing 
shopping. 

Unit  members  donated  40  pairs  of  eye- 
glasses, old  Jewelry  and  hearing  aids  to 
"Eyes  for  the  Needy". 

The  Unit  donated  $25  to  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

Two  members  volunteered  50  hours 
during  the  summer  at  the  city's  tourist  in- 
formation l>ooth. 

Nine  members  rang  the  bell  at  Christmas 
time  for  the  Salvation  Army  Red  Kettle  and 
members  donated  clothing  valued  at  $100 
for  the  needy  cared  for  by  the  Salvation 
Army. 

A  total  of  662  hours  were  volunteered  at 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  One  meml)er 
volunteered  at  least  once  a  week  at  the  hos- 
pital. Two  members  took  commimion  to  the 
patients  in  the  local  nursing  homes  once  a 
month.  Food  baskets,  flowers,  gifts,  get  weU 
cards  were  sent  to  patients.  Favors  were 
made  for  nursing  homes  for  the  holidays. 
Many  hours  were  spent  visiting  patients. 

One  member  serves  as  a  "Hospice"  volun- 
teer. She  comforts  the  patients  and  their 
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families  and  is  available  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  to  render  her  services. 

Two  meml>er8  belong  to  the  Stroke  Club 
and  the  Cancer  Club  and  devote  many 
hours  setting  up  programs  for  these  two 
groups. 

One  meml>er  is  a  LPN  and  volunteered  at 
the  Blood  Mobile. 

Four  members  l>elong  to  the  Honor  Roll 
Committee  to  update  the  city's  honor  roll 
which  originally  Included  only  the  names  of 
World  War  II  veterans.  Although  the  honor 
roll  was  dedicated  October  12.  1985.  the 
committee  has  been  meeting  monthly.  The 
workmanship  did  not  meet  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  contract,  and  it  was  not  until 
March,  when  the  matter  was  taken  to  court, 
that  the  contractor  agreed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary changes.  It  is  hop>ed  that  the  work 
will  be  finished  by  Memorial  Day. 

Memt>ers  have  been  helping  at  Legion 
brunches  and  dinner  dances.  Both  were  held 
monthly  throughout  the  year.  Each  Christ- 
mas, the  Post  sponsors  "Be  My  Guest"  din- 
ners so  the  lonely  can  enjoy  a  meal  in  the 
company  of  others.  Meals  are  also  taken  to 
the  homes  of  shut-ins.  Auxiliary  members 
also  gave  a  hand  at  this  event. 

Members  also  show  their  compassion 
when  a  death  occurs.  A  total  of  $340  was  do- 
nated for  food  and  donations  and  1171 
hours  were  volunteered.  The  Unit  made  do- 
nations to  the  Heart  Fund  and  to  St.  John's 
Church  in  memory  of  two  deceased  mem- 
l)er8.  Also,  memorial  services  were  conduct- 
ed at  their  wakes  and  poppies  were  placed 
on  their  caskets.  Honor  guards  were  formed 
at  their  funerals.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Unit  meetings  and  the  Charter  was 
drapted  for  30  days. 

Several  members  participated  in  Memorial 
Day.  Fall  Foliage  and  Veterans  Day  pa- 
rades. 

In  conclusion.  Unit  125  members  reported 
spending  $3233  in  Community  Service  work 
and  volunteering  4183  hours. 

A  copy  of  the  Community  Service  Report 
is  being  sent  to  the  Legion's  National  Legis- 
lature Division. 

Chiloreh    AMD    Youth    Report,     1986-87, 

Frahk  R.  Stiles  Unit  125,  North  Adams, 

MA 

During  the  1986-1987  season.  Unit  125  re- 
ported a  total  of  $1,549.50  spent  and  228 
hours  volunteered  in  various  Children  and 
Youth  programs  and  154  children  aided. 

At  the  February  meeting,  the  Department 
Children  and  Youth  project  was  discussed 
and  a  $25  donation  was  voted  for  a  "Child's 
Wish  Come  True". 

Also,  a  $25  donation  was  sent  to  "The 
American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion" for  500  comic  l>ooks,  "Secret  of  Animal 
Island".  The  Unit  President  had  contacted 
the  school  superintendent  for  his  approval 
to  distribute  the  comic  Ixwks.  The  project 
was  turned  over  to  the  health  coordinator 
who  was  in  the  process  of  setting  up  her 
programs  and  who  was  enthusiastic  at>out 
including  the  comic  book  in  the  program  for 
the  third  graders.  She  will  also  use  the  color 
book  "How  to  Keep  a  Body  Safe"  for  the 
second  graders. 

The  Unit  will  be  notifed  when  the  pro- 
grams are  finalized  and  375  copies  of  each 
book  will  be  given  out  to  the  students. 

Each  month  from  Octol>er  to  June  the 
Unit  sponsored  a  party  for  16  special  needs 
children  at  Qreylock  School.  Each  child 
who  has  a  birthday  during  the  month  Is 
honored  and  presented  a  birthday  card.  A 
decorated  cake  is  served  with  ice  cream,  hot 


chocolate,  milk,  or  punch.  While  waiting  for 
the  volunteers,  the  children  have  fun  trying 
to  guess  how  the  cake  will  l)e  decorated. 
Special  holidays  are  usually  the  theme. 
Each  child  Is  also  given  a  bag  of  goodies  to 
take  home. 

During  July,  the  Unit  sponsored  a  picnic 
for  forty  campers  at  the  Mary  Jezyk  Sim- 
shine  Camp.  The  children  were  treated  to 
l)arl>ecued  hot  dogs,  chips,  pickles,  cookies, 
punch  and  watermelon.  Also,  each  was  pre- 
sented a  multi-colored  pinwheel. 

Each  yetu-,  the  Unit  sponsors  two  Girls 
State  delegates.  At  the  October  meeting, 
the  girls  and  their  mothers  are  invited  to  a 
covered  dish  supper  and  they  report  on 
their  activities  at  Girls  State. 

The  Unit  awards  three  $100  scholarships 
each  year  and  the  President  announces  the 
winners  at  High  School  Class  Night. 

Another  program  to  which  Unit  125  do- 
nates is  Children's  Haven  International 
which  sponsors  a  Mexican  orphanage.  The 
Unit  became  Involved  through  one  of  Its 
members  who  spends  the  winter  In  Texas. 
She  reported  that  the  orphanage  receives 
no  help  whatsoever  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment as  the  Spaniards  who  are  in  con- 
trol do  not  want  to  educate  the  poor  Mexi- 
cans. A  $25  contribution  was  voted  and 
members  also  saved  777  Campbell  labels 
which  the  orphanage  redeems  for  office  and 
playground  equipment. 

Memt>ers  also  saved  four  pounds  of  can- 
celled stamps  for  "Stamps  for  Food,  Inc.", 
an  organization  which  helps  children 
throughout  the  world  from  the  sale  of  the 
stamps.  Among  the  groups  aided  are  Shrine 
Crippled  Children's  Hospitals,  Boy's  Clubs, 
and  a  mission  for  Chinese  orphans  in 
Macao,  near  Hong  Kong. 

The  Unit  took  six  Jimior  meml)ers  on  an 
outing  In  August.  The  girls  enjoyed  playing 
miniature  golf  and  a  treat  at  Burger  King. 

The  other  Unit  donations  were  as  follows: 
$20  to  the  Girl  Scout  Campership  program, 
$25  towards  expenses  for  a  Girl  Scout  trip 
to  Ireland,  $10  to  Mental  Retardation  Re- 
search Institute,  $10  to  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
$25  to  Greylock  School  Parent  Teachers 
Group  for  patrol  trip  to  Boston,  $20  to  the 
Salvation  Army  Csunp  Program,  $5  to  the 
Americanism  Youth  Conference. 

The  Unit  participated  in  the  Horizons  for 
Youth  Life  Saver  Drive  in  April  and  mem- 
bers collected  $325  before  running  of  Life 
Savers. 

Throughout  the  year  members  donate  to 
charities,  food  sales,  school  programs,  and 
scholarships. 

The  Unit  conducts  food  sales,  tag  sales, 
raffles  etc.  for  Its  children  and  youth 
projects. 
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Mr.  Ball  was  bom  in  Stuart,  I  A,  In  1902.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Creighton  Uni- 
versity and  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Joseph  Ball  is  currently  a  senior  partner  in 
the  highly  respected  law  firm  of  Ball,  Hunt, 
Hart,  Brown  &  Baerwitz.  Throughout  his  suc- 
cessful professional  career  beginning  in  1927, 
Joseph  has  been  a  great  source  of  inspiration 
and  leadership  to  the  legal  community,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  wronged  and  have 
had  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Ball  for  his  legal  services. 

Joseph  has  been  extremely  active  in  ttie 
legal  profession  throughout  his  long  career. 
He  has  served  In  such  distinguished  capac- 
ities as  presklent  of  the  Califorrua  State  Bar 
Association  as  well  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Other  highlights  of  Mr.  Ball's  Illustrious  pro- 
fessional career  IrKlude:  a  memt)er  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Criminal  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  (1960-72);  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Prosecution  and  Defense  Func- 
tions of  the  ABA'S  Project  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice  (1960-74);  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  Revise  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  California  (1963-73);  senior 
counsel  to  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy; 
chairman  of  tfie  Special  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  of  the  State  Bar  of  Califomia 
(1968-70);  and  a  member  of  the  Senior  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Ninth 
arcuit  (1982-85). 

Joseph  Ball  is  not  only  committed  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  also  to  his  family.  His 
vrife,  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
child have  someone  they  can  be  very  proud 
of.  and  tliankful  for. 

The  legal  profession  and  all  of  those  who 
seek  redress  and  justice  through  the  courts 
are  fortunate  to  know  such  a  man  dedk»ted 
to  a  sense  of  justice  as  is  Joseph  Ball.  Be- 
cause there  can  be  no  justice  without  liberty, 
and  no  liberty  without  justice,  it  is  fitting  that 
he  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  Torch  of 
Liberty  Award  for  his  tremendous  personal 
and  professional  service. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending  and 
congratulating  Joseph  Ball  for  being  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  year's  Anti-[}efamation  League's 
Torch  of  Liberty  Award.  We  wish  him  and  his 
wife  SytNl,  their  chikJren  Pat  and  Ellen,  and 
tiieir  grandchildren  and  great-grandchild,  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOSEPH  E.  BALL  ON  RECEIV- 
ING THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE'S  TORCH  OP  LIBERTY 
AWARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCAuroaioA 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tiitHite  to  Joseph  E.  Ball  wfx)  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  Anti-Defamation 
League's  prestigious  Long  Beach  Torch  of 
Liberty  Award. 


TORTURE  IN  ETHIOPIA 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  Wisconsin 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month's  Am- 
nesty International  reports  widescale  torture  in 
Ethiopia.  Several  thousand  political  prisoners 
are  being  held,  interrogated,  and  tortured  on  a 
systematic  t>asis. 

For  example,  guards  tied  a  rope  around  the 
wrists  and  ankles  of  a  priest  They  then  insert- 
ed a  pole  behind  his  knees,  suspended  him 
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between  two  pillars,  lurried  him  upside  down, 
and  t>eat  him  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  until  he 
lost  consciousness. 

Prisoners,  IrKluding  yourig  children,  are  rou- 
tinely beaten.  Many  of  them  hme  died  or  dis- 
appeared. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosporv 
soring  H.R.  588  wtiich  calls  for  the  release  of 
all  political  prisoners  in  Etfwpia  and  a  halt  to 
the  widescale  torture  aruj  human  rights 
abuses  tfiere. 

Widescale  Torture  Reported  in  Ethiopia 

Evidence  compiled  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional reveals  that  Ethiopian  authorities 
routinely  torture  political  detainees  during 
interrogation  sessions. 

Amnesty  believes  there  are  several  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  in  Ethiopia,  some  of 
whom  have  been  held  since  1974  when  the 
Provisional  Military  Administrative  Council 
overthrew  the  government  of  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie.  WhUe  Amnesty  l)elleves  that 
torture  was  particularly  widespread  during 
the  government's  "Red  Terror"  campaign 
against  F>olitical  opponents  In  the  late  19708. 
Amnesty  reported  In  February  that  torture 
persists  on  a  substantial  scale  today. 

During  the  "Red  Terror"  campaign  mem- 
bers  of  the  previously  pro-goverrmiental  All- 
Ethiopia  Socialist  Movement  were  among 
the  victims.  Seversil  were  summarily  execut- 
ed. During  that  period,  authorities  also  ar- 
rested members  of  some  Protestant  church- 
es. 

In  February,  1980  authorities  imprisoned 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  Oromo  ethnic 
group  on  suspicion  of  membership  in  the 
Oromo  Liberation  Front.  Many  continue  to 
tte  detained,  including  the  former  Minister 
of  Law  and  Justice,  Zegeye  Asfaw. 

Authorities  have  also  tortured  Eritreans 
and  Tigrayans  on  suspicion  of  having  links 
with  armed  opposition  groups. 

In  December.  1983  authorities  reportedly 
arrested  and  allegedly  tortured  members  of 
the  Ethiopian  People's  Democratic  Alliance 
to  force  them  to  reveal  information  on  their 
organization. 

Most  torture  reportedly  takes  place  at  in- 
vestigation centers  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Investigation  Organization  of  the 
Ministry  of  State  and  Public  Sectirity.  This 
is  the  principal  tnterrud  security  agency  re- 
sponsible for  investigating  antl-revolutlon- 
ary  activities  and  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  any  given  time  authorities  are  l>elieved 
to  hold  up  to  several  thousand  prisoners  in 
these  centers.  The  prisoners,  including  chil- 
dren as  young  as  13,  are  reportedly  routine- 
ly l>eaten  to  extract  confessions  and  infor- 
mation. Authorities  have  reportedly  beaten 
some  to  death.  Other  prisoners  have  report- 
edly "disappeared."  Prisoners  have  no  effec- 
tive recourse  to  any  legal  safeguards  against 
human  rights  abuses,  says  Amnesty.  Ethio- 
pia's code  of  criminal  procedures  states  that 
anyone  arrested  should  be  brought  to  court 
within  48  hours.  However,  political  prison- 
ers are  usually  denied  formal  legal  and  Judi- 
cial procedures.  Since  1974  very  few  political 
prisoners  have  been  formally  charged  and 
brought  to  trial. 

Prisoners  testifying  to  Amnesty  have  re- 
quested anonymity  t>ecause  they  fear  their 
families  could  suffer  reprisals.  In  fact,  au- 
thorities have  reportedly  frightened  many 
ex -prisoners  Into  silence  with  threats  that 
they  will  be  arrested  again  if  they  reveal  de- 
tails of  their  captivity. 

However,  statements  that  Amnesty  has 
compiled  from  former  prisoners  willing  to 
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gtre  tcattmony  reveal  that  phyrinl  bMUngs, 
etoetric  ataock  torture,  mock  executions,  and 
rape  are  aU  oonunoo. 

A  high  adtotA  taaeber.  arrested  In  Oemu 
Ootte  In  If  arch.  1M6.  apparently  In  connec- 
tion with  bar  elder  biother'a  earlier  arrest 
In  llefcrtk'  as  a  suspected  member  of  the 
TIgnj  F«ople's  Libefation  Front,  told  Am- 
nesty t*«*^  durliw  her  Interrogation,  offi- 
cials tied  her  hands  behind  her  back,  threw 
her  to  the  floor,  and  whipped  her  for  about 
IS  minutes  dally.  These  Interrogation  ses- 
stoM  went  on  for  two  weeks.  She  also  re- 
ported that  while  she  was  In  mison.  officials 
killed  thrae  other  women  and  dumped  their 
bodlea  into  the  street.  The  murdered  prison- 
en.  a  tmeibm  and  two  students,  had  previ- 
owiy  been  beaten  while  hanging  from  the 


A  priest,  amsted  in  MekeUe  early  In  1985. 
reported  that  during  his  interrogation. 
guanto  tied  a  rope  tightly  around  his  wrists 
and  ankles.  They  then  inserted  a  pole 
behind  his  knees,  suspended  him  between 
two  pHlan.  tiuned  him  upside  down,  and 
beat  ***-*  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Annesty  International  recently  expressed 
eonoem  to  the  Ethiopian  head  of  sUte. 
MfinglfftT  HaOe-lfariam.  about  the  safety  of 
10  long-term  polltira'  detainees  who  have 
reported  "dtappeared"  from  detention. 

The  detali>ees  Include  Oesahegne  Ksssa- 
hun.  former  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  All- 
Ethiopian  Trades  Union,  and  Kebede  De- 
Dtate.  a  former  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficial, both  detained  without  trial  since  1980 
and  adopted  by  Amnesty  as  prisoners  of 
consdenoe.  They  m>ortedIy  "disappeared" 
from  the  Central  Investigation  Center  in 
Addis  Ababa  in  mid-October.  1986  and  have 
not  been  heard  of  since.  There  are  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  their  extrajudicial  execu- 
tion. Anmesty  has  urgently  called  on  the  au- 
thorities to  clarify  these  reports. 


NAVAL  DTTTY  NEARLY 
IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  WOMEN 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcsuroKHiA 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  13, 1987 
Mre.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speriwr.  the  fottowing 
opMon  piece  by  our  colleague  Don  Edwards 
was  pubitahed  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Timas.  I  would  ■»  to  caU  it  to  the  attention  of 
tf  Members  because  it  contains  insightful  and 
kiponmlt  comments  on  the  plight  of  women 
in  the  Navy. 

Naval  Dott  Nksklt  Impossible  for  Woim 
(By  Don  Edwards) 
When  Navy  Secretary  John  P.  Lehman. 
Jr.  left  office  Friday,  he  was  honored  with  a 
19-gun  salute.  Even  that  accolade  was  mild 
in  comparison  with  the  media's  extraordi- 
nary praise  of  his  role  in  building  a  600-ship 
Navy.  So  much  has  been  written  alwut  ret- 
rofitting and  rautvating  that  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  ships  don't  defend,  that 
men  and  women  do.  But,  under  Letunan's 
f^wnmanri,  women  were  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  ships.  The  contempt  shown  by 
|.>hmMi  and  his  newly  swom-in  successor 
toward  45,000  female  enlistees  is  cause  for 
concern. 

The  Navy's  male  chauvinism  is  unique 
among  the  armed  services  of  this  country. 
Women  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  serve 
in  combat  support  roles  and  specialties; 
Navy  women  cannot.  In  the  course  of  con- 
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greaslonal  hearings  oonoemlng  women  in 
the  mOitary,  which  I  chaired  tai  1983.  we  dis- 
covered that  women  in  the  Coast  Guard 
serve  on— and  in  some  cases  command— aU 
ships  in  the  Coast  Guard  fleet.  Coast  Guard 
women  also  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  in  the 
dangerous  war  on  drugs. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  Lehman  reneged 
on  an  October,  1986,  aimouncement  that 
women  would  be  allowed  to  serve  on  mobile 
logistics  support  vessels.  The  Navy's  reclas- 
sification of  six  types  of  logistics  support 
ships  to  that  of  "other  combatant"  prohib- 
its women  from  serving  on  them  and  thus 
prevents  career  Navy  women  from  obtaining 
valuable  experience. 

BCilitary  service  is  difficult  for  everyone, 
but,  under  Lehman,  military  and  civilian 
service  has  been  nukde  dose  to  impossible 
for  Navy  women— even  though  the  overall 
quality  of  the  female  recruits  (ss  calibrated 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test)  is 
higher  than  that  of  male  recruits.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  In  favor  of  civilian 
submarine  engineer  Pamella  Dovlak  is  a 
further  indictment  of  the  former  Navy  sec- 
retary's treatment  of  women. 

In  1982  Dovlak,  who  works  in  the  Ports- 
mouth (N.H.)  Navy  Shipyard,  suddenly  was 
denied  access  to  submarine  sea  trials  aboard 
the  Kamehameha— although  she  had  par- 
ticipated before.  Dovlak  specializes  in  ship 
silencing— a  Job  that  requires  her  to  test  her 
wotIl  at  sea. 

Dovlak  complained,  using  the  Navy's  own 
internal  grievance  procedures.  At  each  level 
of  review  the  Navy  found  discrimination 
and  offered  her  monetary  compensation, 
but  no  guarantee  of  future  access  to  subma- 
rines. Each  time  Dovlak  refused  the  offer. 
When  tne  final  finding  of  discrimination 
was  sent  to  Lehman  for  review,  he  over- 
turned them. 

Dovlak,  with  the  support  of  her  supervi- 
sors and  co-workers,  then  took  her  case  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. The  commission  agreed  with  the 
Navy's  internal  review,  and  ruled  that  the 
Navy  had  discriminated  against  Dovlak.  But 
Lehman  appealed  the  decision.  For  the 
third  time  Dovlak  won,  but  not  really.  De- 
spite the  commission's  ruling,  the  Navy  still 
has  no  plans  to  allow  Dovlak  to  participate 
in  subnuuine  sea  trials. 

Tet  another  Lehman  assault  against 
women  was  averted  last  month  when  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  re- 
versed Lehman's  decision  to  freeze  the 
number  of  women  on  active  duty  rather 
than  stick  to  the  original  goal  of  increasing 
female  enlisted  strength  by  10%  in  the  next 
five  years. 

Recent  opinion  data  suggest  that  it  is 
Weinberger's  position,  not  Lehman's,  that  is 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  American 
people.  The  National  Opinion  Research 
Council  found  a  "strong  national  consensus 
on  extensive  participation  by  women  in  mili- 
tary roles  well  beyond  the  traditional  ones 
of  nursing  and  clerical  work." 

Navy  Secretary  James  H.  Webb,  who  was 
confirmed  on  April  9,  seems  inclined  to 
follow  in  Lehman's  footsteps.  Webb,  who 
formerly  was  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  reserve  affairs,  has  said  that  "the  mili- 
tary has  by  and  large  lost  more  than  it  has 
gained  by  bringing  in  women."  Webb  also 
said  that  women  at  service  academies  lower 
the  quality  of  combat  training  because  such 
training  is  no  longer  as  rigorous  as  when  the 
academies  were  all  male. 

Two  years  ago  Weinberger  sought  to  alle- 
viate concern  over  Webb's  opposition  to 
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women  in  the  military.  He  wrote  that  Webb 
"has  reversed  the  position  he  held  five  years 
ago  about  women  at  the  service  academies." 

Yet  in  a  1986  speech  Webb  again  voiced 
his  opposition  to  women  in  the  academies. 
We  can  only  hope  that  he  will  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission's  decision  and  forgo  further 
stonewalling  in  the  Dovlak  case. 

Sexism  is  abhorrent  in  any  environment. 
But  when  sound  personnel  decisions  are  sac- 
rificed so  that  a  few  macho  leaders  can  in- 
dulge in  nostalgia,  we  are  in  danger.  The 
men  who  monitor  the  latest  in  electronic 
and  computer  wizardry  invoke  Navy  lore 
that  women  at  sea  are  "bad  luck."  Is  it 
"good  luck"  to  arbitrarily  recruit  the  less 
qualified?  Does  this  tradition  make  us  feel 
safe? 
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PROTECTING  OUR  NATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCALIFORiriA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editori- 
al in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  succinctly  stated 
how  the  mission  of  the  National  Part(  Service 
has  changed  in  the  past  few  years  from  one 
of  preserving  our  national  parks  to  one  of  ex- 
ptoiting  these  natural  resources.  This  change 
is  evident  in  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  de- 
fense of  the  air  tour  industry  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  his  opposition  to  legislation  I  au- 
thored, which  passed  the  House  on  May  4,  to 
finally  force  some  action  on  overflights  of  the 
parks. 

Our  national  parks  are  there  not  only  for  us 
to  enjoy,  but  also  to  permit  future  generations 
to  experience  wtiat  we  see  today.  We  may  be 
allowing  some  short-term  pleasure  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals by  permitting  these  overflights  with- 
out any  regulation,  but  I  believe  the  continu- 
ation of  these  flights  will  only  harm  these  na- 
tional treasures  and  the  people  wira  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  visit  them. 

I  submit  the  text  of  ttie  Times  editorial  for 
my  colleagues: 

Lettimg  Mother  Natdrz  Reigii 

From  the  very  begiiming,  the  legal  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Park  Service  has  suf- 
fered from  an  inherent  conflict.  The  service 
was  charged  by  Congress  with  preserving 
the  parks  in  their  natural  state  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  same  time,  the  service  was  to 
make  the  parks  accessible  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Americans  here  and  now. 

Underlying  legality,  though,  was  a  basic 
logic:  If  the  paries  are  despoiled  through  in- 
judicious use  now,  they  caimot  be  preserved 
in  their  natural  state  for  the  future.  Until 
recently,  the  Park  Service  and  its  parent, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  followed  this 
logic  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  people  and 
the  parks.  If  a  use  was  incompatible  with 
park  appreciation,  it  was  not  allowed. 

Some  years  back,  the  Park  Service  quit 
the  traditional  nightly  firefall  from  Glacier 
Point  in  Yosemlte  National  Park.  At  dark 
the  embers  of  a  bonfire  would  be  sent  cas- 
cading thousands  of  feet  down  the  rock  face 
in  a  sparkling  coimterpoint  to  Yosemlte 
Falls  across  the  valley.  While  the  firefall 
was  extremely  popular,  the  service  properly 


decided  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  enjoyment  and  preservation  of  Yo- 
semite's  luttural  wonders. 

Today,  however,  the  Interior  Department 
has  retreated  from  that  view.  Emphasis  ap- 
pears to  be  placed  on  the  greatest  pleasure 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Interpre- 
Ution  of  the  parks'  natural  features  by 
expert  rangers  has  been  deemphasized. 

This  shift  has  caused  considerable  alarm 
among  veteran  park  officials,  but  whenthey 
dared  to  voice  their  alarm  in  public  they 
were  punished  or  muzzled.  Interior  officials 
try  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  dispute,  or 
treat  the  fuss  as  nothing  more  than  bureau- 
cratic whining.  But  the  words  of  Interior 
Secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel  reveal  the  extent 
on  the  official  shift  in  park  philosophy. 

For  example,  Hodel  defends  the  growing 
number  of  sightseeing  flights  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  rejects  the  complaints  about 
aircraft  noise  as  the  selfish  babbling  of  "eli- 
tists." He  asks  rhetorically  if  the  gripes  of 
30  or  40  backpackers  deep  in  t.h*>  canyon 
should  l>e  given  more  weight  than  the  right 
of  thousands  to  bum  the  canyon  at  an 
eagles-eye  level  from  airplanes  and  helicop- 
ters. To  Hodel  the  answer  clearly  is  no. 

But  he  ignores  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
visitors  viewing  a  canyon  sunset  from  the 
rim  might  find  the  noise  offensive,  or  that 
the  mere  idea  of  airplanes  flying  at  or  below 
the  rim  violates  absolutely  the  reason 
Grand  Canyon  Is  a  park  at  all.  Hodel  argues 
there  caimot  l>e  a  "meat-ax  approach"  to 
what  one  can  and  caimot  do  in  the  parks,  to 
what  activities  are  and  are  not  allowed.  De- 
mands must  be  balanced,  he  says. 

Rubbish.  Like  it  or  not,  there  must  be  a 
meat-ax  approach.  The  lines  have  to  be 
drawn  somewhere.  Those  who  want  to  stand 
in  awe  of  America's  natural  wonders,  and  to 
gain  knowledge  and  strength  and  humility 
from  the  experience,  must  do  so  in  a  way 
that  respectfully  preserves  these  special 
places  for  their  children  and  their  grand- 
chUdren.  Those  who  want  manufactured  en- 
tertainment and  high-speed  thrills  should 
try  the  nearest  amusement  park. 


SELWYN  EPSTEIN,  APPAREL 
MANUFACTURER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHDSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1987 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  Impor- 
tant industry  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  I  represent  is  the  apparel  in- 
dustry. Faced  with  a  flood  of  unfair  imports, 
people  in  the  apparel  industry  have  been 
staunch  in  their  efforts  to  fight  back  and  pre- 
serve this  important  area  of  ecofwmk:  activity 
in  the  United  States. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  annual  apparel  ban- 
quet held  by  the  Fall  River  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whwh  I  unfortunately  was  not  able 
to  attend  because  of  an  aH  day  markup  ses- 
sk>n  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  Selwyn  Epstein,  vfce 
preskient  of  Shelbume  Shirt  Co..  was  recog- 
nized as  "Apparel  Manufacturer  of  the  Year 
for  1987."  This  award,  presented  jointly  by  the 
New  England  Apparel  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Fall  River  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  was  extremely  well-de- 
served. 
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SeKvyn  Epstein  is  an  outstanding  business- 
person  who  deserves  the  praise  he  has  re- 
ceived. I  ask  that  the  program  descriptran  of 
Selwyn  Epstein  and  the  work  that  he  has 
done  be  printed  here. 

SELWYM  E^TKIN,  AFFAaEL  MAirUFACTURKR  OF 
THE  YEAK 

Selwyn  Epstein,  Vice  President  of  Shel- 
bume Shirt  Co.,  Inc.  is  the  "Apparel  Manu- 
facturer of  the  Year  for  1987."  The  award. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  New  England  Ap- 
parel Manufacturer's  Association  and  The 
Pall  River  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  & 
Industry  is  given  annually  to  the  manuf  ac- 
tiu-er  who  best  promotes  the  local  needle 
trades.  TlUs  year's  recipient  is  no  exception. 
Upon  receiving  the  award,  Epstein  said.  "I 
am  deeply  appreciative  in  being  asked  to 
represent  the  hundreds,  really  thousands  of 
Shelbume  people  who  for  over  55  years 
earned  this  award." 

Dom  in  Brooklyn,  NY  to  Sander  and  Rae 
Epstein,  Selwyn  Epstein  exhibited  consider- 
able promise  and  capability  at  an  early  age, 
Scholastic  excellence  became  the  norm 
during  his  school  days,  graduating  at  the 
top  of  his  class  in  high  school  and  again  at 
Columbia  University.  The  foundation  of  his 
present  leadership  qualities  were  bom  there 
and  fortified  through  rigorous  Army  OCE 
training,  where  he  once  again  was  the  para- 
mount student. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  began  an  illustrious 
business  career  here  in  Fall  River  at  the 
Shelbume  Shirt  Co.  which  was  founded  by 
his  father,  Sander  Epstein  and  Bernard 
Lasker  in  1931.  Beginning  as  the  Cutting 
Room  Supervisor,  be  advanced  to  Plant 
Manager  and  eventually  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  manufacturing,  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

Adhering  closely  to  his  personal  tenents 
of  diligence  and  growth,  Epstein  has  kept 
Shelbume  flourishing  and  expanding. 
Through  innovative  methods,  such  as  vesti- 
bule training  and  employee  seminars,  Ep- 
stein has  instilled  the  idea  of  pride  in  work- 
manship to  all  his  employers.  This  he  feels 
is  an  invaluable  ingredient  that  will  assure 
long-range  success.  Also,  the  fact  that  Shel- 
bume has  the  lowest  turnover  percentage  in 
this  women  dominated  industry,  is  living 
tribute  to  Epstein's  close  relationship  with 
his  employees. 

However,  Elpstein's  accomplishments  are 
not  confined  to  the  business  area.  He  also 
continues  to  be  heavily  Involved  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  His  civic-mindedness  has  been 
well  dociunented  throughout  the  years.  He 
is  currently  the  chairman  of  the  Fall  River 
Heart  Association's  Carousel  Committee, 
and  has  been  Influential  in  many  innovative 
endeavors,  such  as  having  a  catholic  mass 
held  in  his  industrial  plant.  He  continues  a 
long  tradition  of  constant  participation  in 
any  worthwhile  community  cause. 

With  the  award,  however,  does  not  come 
complacency  or  stagnation.  Epstein  assures 
additional  growth  and  prosperity  for  local 
manufacturer's  saying  "I  look  forward  with 
the  strengthening  support  of  this  communi- 
ty, it's  Chamber,  It's  leaders  and  it's  popu- 
lous to  having  Shelbume  participate  in  the 
ongoing  development  of  the  needle  trades 
and  other  career  opportunities  on  a  contln- 
ously  expanding  scale." 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMTTH 

or  PLOEUM 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  May  as  Okter  Americans 
Month,  a  time  to  honor  the  vital  contritHJtions 
senkx  citizens  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  our  country. 

This  is  the  month  to  celebrate  the  joys  of 
aging  and  to  recognize  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  age  have  ttie  opportunity  to  be  a 
positive  contributing  force  in  society.  OWer 
Americans  Month  alk>ws  us  to  recognize  the 
needs  arxJ  concerns  of  our  Natun's  senior 
citizens  and  honor  their  accomplishments. 

Through  thousands  of  organizatkxw,  okler 
Americans  make  a  real  differerxse  in  their 
communities  and  help  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  citizens  of  all  ages.  Seniors  serve  as 
volunteers  in  our  sctKX>ls,  elected  officials  in 
our  munk^palities,  buiWers  of  our  ecorxxny  in 
their  spending  power,  and  voters  in  support  of 
key  issues  affecting  people  of  ail  ages.  Older 
Americans  are  involved  in  proiects  to  meet 
every  type  of  our  Natk>n's  needs,  ranging  from 
community  beautificatk>n  to  athletk:  program* 
for  youngsters. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
designating  the  ttwd  Sunday  in  August  as  Na- 
tional Senior  Citizens  Day.  This  bill  recognizes 
that  senior  citizens  are  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation's  contemporary  life  arvj  tt>ey  serve  a 
vakiable  role  in  relaying  intact  our  extraordi- 
nary American  heritage  t>egun  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

While  celebrating  Okler  Americans  Month,  it 
is  only  fitting  to  recognize  the  Broward  County 
Area  Agency  on  Aging,  located  in  my  district, 
for  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  premature  institu- 
tionalization of  frail  senkx  citizens  arxj  for  its 
commitment  to  recognize  the  valuable  contiv 
butions  that  oWer  Americans  continually  make 
to  our  country. 

No  horxx  is  too  great  for  our  senior  citizens. 
They  are  ttie  foundation  of  our  Nation's  con- 
temporary life  and  reflect  our  past  present, 
and  future.  They  have  viewed  what  was.  ae- 
ated  wfiat  is,  and  provide  ttie  inspiration  for 
wtiat  will  be. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  ABfERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  Kke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  the 
winning  essay  of  Mr.  Jonathan  C.  Dailey,  of 
Williamstown,  MA.  Jonathan,  a  staident  at 
Mount  Greyiock  Regk>nal  High  School,  was 
ttie  winning  contestant  from  Massachusetts 
based  on  his  essay  entitted,  "The  Challenge 
of  American  Citizenship."  I  am  pleased  to 
share  the  folk>wing  essay  with  you: 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  Is 
to  rise  to  the  full  promise  of  l>elonglng  to  a 
free  and  democratic  nation.  Citizenship  is 
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not  »  provinctel  label,  ilcnlfyliic  «n  indefi- 
nite aometblnr.  it  ia  not  simply  a  "good 
eauM"  which  on  cloeer  aerutlny  is  devoid  of 
ffw— ntnff  rather,  it  aymbollKs  purpose  in 
the  promise  of  beinc  all  that  one  can  be  in 
our  unparalleled  democratic  system. 

The  process  of  becomlnc  a  responsible  cit- 
iaen  must  be  learned.  The  process  is  lonr. 
the  technique  is  the  result  of  precise  politi- 
cal thought  that  has  evolved  from  the  con- 
tributions of  poUtlcal  gmluses  from  ages 
past  It  requires  a  development  of  character, 
a  seoK  of  honorable  obllgaUon.  a  capacity 
for  loyalty  to  ootaln  Ideals  .  .  .  Ideals  one 
must  never  take  for  granted.  Freedoms 
upon  which  we  build  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica are:  free  elections,  free  press,  freedom  of 
thought  and  aaodatkm,  freedom  of  belief 
ami  liBtduiii  to  Change  your  belief;  in  effect, 
traedom  to  the  absence  of  fear— it  to  that 
irtilcfa  gives  meaning  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation.  It  to  life  gtvlnr.  and  our  challenge  to 
to  i«ach  the  fuU  promise  of  our  free  society. 

The  prevailing  challenge  of  good  dtiaen- 
shlp  to  primarily  as  a  voter.  Participation  in 
government  to  the  obligation  of  each  one  of 
us  and  we  can  best  do  tbto  by  preparing  our- 
selves to  be  dlscemlng  voters.  A  solid  educa- 
tlMi  to  foremost  In  lureparatton  to  being  an 
Informed  voter.  We  must  listen  to  the  candi- 
(Mes,  weigh  their  proposals,  scrutinize  their 
platforms,  and.  then,  decide.  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate fully  as  a  dtisen,  we  must  feel  em- 
powered—that means  we  must  feel  as 
though  our  vote  counts.  And  It  does!  My 
vote  to  equal  to  the  vote  of  any  other  man 
or  woman— or  young  adult— I  know  my  vote 
can  make  a  dlffoence.  The  challenge  is  to 
cast  my  vote  thoughtfully.  To  have  a  sense 
of  sodal  responsibility  and  know  that  the 
voter  holds  the  key  to  preserving  democrat- 
ic Meals.  It  to  an  individual  responsibility 
and  requires  Indtvldual  effort:  a  privilege  as 
well  as  a  challoige  that  U  fundamental  to 
reaching  the  fullness,  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A  second  challenge  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  to  go  beyond  the  voting  booth  to 
actual  participation  in  the  slow  mechanics 
of  decisionmaking  at  the  local.  sUte,  or  na- 
tional "level".  Thto  involves  the  capacity  for 
independent  thinking,  critical  evaluation, 
wholesome  toleration  of  others'  views,  and  a 
fundamental  commitment  of  service  to  soci- 
ety. If  we  are  to  preserve  the  political  and 
sodal  institutions  of  which  we  are  a  part,  we 
are  bound  to  be  partidpants  In  the  process. 
The  majority  rules  in  a  democracy;  in  a  re- 
public, elected  officials  represent  the 
msmm  .  .  .  then,  the  best  of  the  citizenry 
must  rise  to  their  individual  promise  .  .  . 
and  be  willing  to  serve.  If  the  politician  sees 
hto  role  as  one  of  service,  be  will  consden- 
tiously  serve— to  preserve,  and  protect  the 
freedoms  we  love  and  promote  social  Justice 
for  alL  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  in  the 
future,  "My  son  or  daughter  wants  to  be  a 
politician—"  and  be  proud  that  the  vocation 
implies  service  for  humanity— the  quest  for 
truth  rather  than  the  seamy  aspects  that 
have  become  stereotypical  all  too  often.  The 
challenge,  then,  includes  restoring  trust  and 
faith;  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  office  holder 
he  has  performed  his  work  well,  in  service 
to  our  nation's  peoples  and  our  nation's 
ideato. 

In  our  celebration  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  let  us  re- 
affirm our  convictions  and  that  the  citizen 
has  the  inalienable  right  to  think  for  him- 
self, to  Judge  freely,  and  to  participate  in 
the  promise  of  America  as  voter  and  office 
holder.  It  to  the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
we  face  these  fimdamental  challenges  of 
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dtizenshlp  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  secu- 
rity under  the  rule  of  law  so  we  may  live 
peaceful  lives  by  the  fireside  of  the  home, 
and  in  the  family  of  nations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  SULLIVAN 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAT,  DICKl 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroHifiA 

IH  THK  HO0SE  OF  RKPRKSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  17 
mar1»  the  70th  birthday  of  a  good  frier)d  of 
yours  and  a  good  frierKJ  of  mine,  Richard  J. 
Sullivan.  Dick,  as  so  many  people  in  this  city 
and  around  the  country  know,  is  chief  counsel 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. 

What  may  not  be  generally  known  about 
Dick  is  that  he  came  to  Washington,  DC,  on  a 
temporary  assignment  in  1957  to  serve  under 
Chairman  Buckley,  and  the  Natk>n  is  fortunate 
that  his  temporary  stay  has  not  yet  ended. 

There  has  not  been  a  significant  piece  of 
legisiatnn  reported  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  30  years  that  hasn't  had  Dick's  sub- 
stantial mark  upon  it.  Each  bill,  each  law,  is 
better  than  it  would  have  been  absent  Dick's 
handiwork.  He  has  been  not  only  a  careful 
legislative  craftsman,  but  despite  hto  frequent 
protestatkxts  that  "only  Memljers  make 
policy,"  he  has  helped  guide  and  shape  our 
thinkkig,  asking  all  the  right  questkxis  and, 
Dick  being  Dick,  sektom  failing  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  of  us  in  this 
House,  and  you  are  one  of  the  few,  whose 
tenure  predates  that  of  Dwk  Sullivan.  In  the 
years  that  Dk:k  has  been  here,  Members  have 
come  arxi  gone,  illustrious  careers  have  t>een 
established,  and  the  committee  has  enjoyed 
the  service  and  leadership  of -six  chairmen. 
Through  it  all,  Dick  has  been  here,  and  as  he 
has  provkied  advk»  and  counsel  to  each 
chairman,  so  has  he  learned  from  each.  So, 
he  is  even  more  effective  arKJ  knowledgeable 
today  than  he  was  30  years  ago. 

Clearty,  Dick  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  public  infra- 
structure. But  anyone  wtK>  knows  Dk:k  knows 
that  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  Sullivan  story. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  bright,  eager,  and  talented 
people  come  to  Washington  each  year  to  help 
staff  Congress.  Few  though,  and  I  think  this 
has  become  increasingly  true  as  our  staffs 
have  grown  and  bureaucracies  have  mush- 
roomed, add  to  their  jobs  and  their  surround- 
ings the  personal  touch  that  Dk:k  brings  to 
every  task. 

While  there  are  many  new  faces  coming  to 
the  Hill  with  talent,  few  bring  with  them  the 
flair  and  the  spirit  as  has  Dk:k.  I  am  not  sure 
at  this  point,  in  my  19  years  on  the  committee, 
how  many  times  I  have  heard  Dk;k  give  his 
renditions  of  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling," 
or  "New  York,  New  York."  And  of  course,  a 
dinner  with  Dk:k,  without  being  treated  to  at 
least  one  soft-shoe  routine,  is  not  a  dinner 
with  DKk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  19  years  with  Dk:k,  and  I 
realize  that  in  his  eyes  I  am  still  somewhat  of 
a  newcomer  to  Publk:  Worlts,  we  have  not 
been  without  our  differences.  Sincere  people 
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can  view  things  differently,  and  from  time  to 
time,  we  have.  But  Dick,  don't  forget  "Mem- 
bers make  policy." 

To  say  that  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
counsel  to  the  committee  for  30  years,  and 
has  contributed  mightily  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Natkxi  to  certainty  auffkaent  praise  for  arry 
person,  tMt  in  Dnk's  case  it  Is  not  saying 
enough  because  it  does  not  capture  the  man. 
To  say  that  he  has  done  this  with  a  style  and 
a  grace  that  is  unk^ue  and  wonderful  also  falls 
short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  still  be  added  that  Dick 
has  done  all  of  this  with  an  unfailing  sense  of 
integrity,  of  fair  play,  ar)d  with  an  understand- 
ing of  how  our  actk>n8  in  Washington  impact 
upon  the  person  in  the  street,  wftether  that 
street  be  in  the  Bronx  from  where  Dick  hails, 
a  wide  avenue  in  southern  California  wt>ere 
we  have  benefited  from  his  input,  or  any  point 
t>etween. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  is  turning  70  on  Sunday. 
On  behalf  of  all  those  who  ride  on  our  Na- 
tkxi's  highways  or  publk;  transit  systems,  fly  in 
the  skies,  live  in  a  redevek>ped  urisan  area  or 
Appalachia,  or  can  simply  turn  on  a  tap  and 
get  clean  virater,  I  say  "Happy  birthday." 

My  wife,  Lee,  arid  I  wish  Dk:k,  his  wife, 
Julie,  and  their  entire  family  many  more  years 
of  good  health  and  hap(>iness.  Happy  birth- 
day. 
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HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wouM  like  to  call  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
speech  that  Chairman  Paul  Kirk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  made  last  Thurs- 
day, April  30. 1987,  in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

The  work  that  Chairman  Kirk  has  done  to 
stress  Western  States  values  is  an  important 
achievement.  Political  parties  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out,  to  reflect  American  values, 
and  to  take  a  stand  on  vital  issues.  Chairman 
Kirk  has  a  message  for  everyone,  regardless 
of  party  or  geographic  location.  Educatk>n, 
Social  Security,  economk:  growth,  and  de- 
fense are  not  parochial,  but  natk)nal  issues.  I 
appreciate  and  whoieheartily  agree  with  the 
chairman's  remarks,  and  ask  you  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  and  judge  them  for  yourself. 

Speech  bt  Democratic  National  Chairkam 

Paul    G.    Kirk,    Jr.,    Santa    Fe,    New 

Mexico,  April  30, 1987 

Some  may  be  asking  why  the  National 
Democratic  Party  chose  to  meet  here  in  the 
inter-Mountaln  West  in  April  of  1987. 

My  answer  is  simple.  The  single  most  im- 
portant thing  a  political  party  can  do  after  a 
successful  election  is  get  ready  for  the  next 
one.  And  so  we  have  come  west  to  Santa  Fe. 

The  country  is  l>eginning  to  focus  on  the 
Presidential  election  of  1988.  We  have 
brought  our  meeting  here  to  make  a  deliber- 
ate political  statement,  and  it  is  thto. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United 
States  to  hearing  and  heeding  the  call  of  the 
west— its  voices  as  well  as  its  values. 


Our  political  statement  to  made  not  Just  to 
the  voters  of  thto  region.  It  to  made  to  those 
who  seek  the  Presidential  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  to  made  to  those  who 
seek  the  nomination  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  and  it  to  made  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  often  say  that  until  we  have  our  Presi- 
dential nominee  or  a  Democratic  President, 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  has  the 
difficult  but  important  Job  of  conducting  "a 
campaign  without  a  candidate."  We  are  the 
advance  persons  who  send  a  message  for  a 
nominee  not  yet  chosen.  We  are  asked  to  set 
a  tone  for  our  future  nominee  and  for  the 
Party. 

Today,  we  meet  to  do  more  than  set  a  tone 
for  our  candidates.  We  meet  in  the  West  to 
set  a  challenge.  That  challenge  to  to  do  as 
the  E>emocratic  National  Committee  has 
done  and  will  continue  to  do— tolteten  and 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  families  of  this 
region,  to  come  here  to  hear  their  voices,  to 
heed  their  values,  to  ask  for  their  votes,  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  West  to  part  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  national  message  to  its 
national  audience. 

The  NaUonal  Democratic  Party  cannot 
have  a  national  message  unless  the  voices 
and  values  of  the  West  are  a  part  of  that 
message. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  carmot 
have  a  national  message  to  a  national  audi- 
ence imless  the  voters  of  the  West  are  a 
part  of  that  audience. 

And  the  National  Etemocratic  Party 
cannot  have  a  competitive  national  strategy 
unless  it  to  determined  to  compete  to  win  in 
the  West  as  a  part  of  that  strategy. 

So  let  me  also  put  a  challenge  beton  the 
Republican  NaUonal  Party  and  the  1988  Re- 
publican nominee.  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1988,  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  not  write  off  a  single  elec- 
toral vote. 

We  will  compete  with  and  challenge  the 
Republican  Party  for  every  electoral  vote  in 
the  West,  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  every 
region  of  thto  country. 

Two  years  ago,  shortly  after  my  election 
in  1985.  it  was  no  accident  that  1  chose  Scott 
Matheson— a  respected  leader  from  the 
inter-mountain  West  and  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  Utah— to  Chair  our  Democratic 
Policy  Commission.  It  was  the  voice  and 
vtoion  of  that  son  of  thto  region  that  helped 
set  the  Democratic  Party  on  a  course  to- 
wards the  successful  elections  of  1986  and  a 
return  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  a 
Democratic  majority. 

And,  in  the  results  of  those  important 
elections  last  November,  the  Democratic 
Party  heard  the  strong  voices  and  sturdy 
values  of  the  voters  of  the  West. 

We  heard  them  from  Alaska  in  Steve 
Cowper's  election  as  Democratic  Governor. 
And  the  DNC  responded  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alaska's  VIrgie  King  to  the  Creden- 
tiato  Committee. 

Above  the  pounding  surf  of  the  Pacific,  we 
heard  them  in  the  resounding  re-election  of 
Dan  Inouye  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  heard  them  from  California  with  the 
re-election  of  Alan  Cranston  to  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
And  we  will  hear  them  again  in  June  with 
the  election  of  our  own  Nancy  Pelosi  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  And  the 
DNC  responded  with  the  nomination  of 
Justin  Ostro  of  California  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

We  heard  them  from  Colorado  with  the 
election  of  Tim  Wirth  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  Roy  Romer  to  the  Democratic 
Governorship. 
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We  heard  them  from  Oregon  and  Idaho 
and  from  Wyoming  with  the  election  of 
Democratic  Governors  Nell  Goldschmidt 
and  Cecil  Andrus  and  Mike  Sullivan. 

From  Washington  sUte  to  Washington. 
DC.,  the  voices  and  values  of  the  voters  of 
the  West  could  be  heard  with  the  election  of 
Brock  Adams  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And  the  voices  I  enjoyed  hearing  most 
were  the  voices  from  the  home  sUte  of  both 
the  Republican  National  Chairman  and  the 
Republican  OeneraJ  Party  Chairman.  They 
were  the  voices  of  the  voters  of  Nevada  who 
said  "No"  to  Frank  Fahrenkopf,  "No"  to 
Paul  Laxalt.  and  "No"  to  Ronald  Reagan. 
They  said  "we  want  a  Democrat  in  the 
Senate.  We  want  a  Democrat  in  the  SUte 
House,  and  we  say  "Yes"  to  men  of  value 
like  Harry  Reid  and  Dick  Bryant." 

And  finally,  the  values  of  the  West  could 
be  heard  most  clearly  In  the  voices  of  the 
voters  right  here  In  New  Mexico.  And  they 
elected  Democrat  Jim  Lewto  as  SUte  Treas- 
urer, the  first  black  sUtewide  elected  offi- 
cial in  the  htotory  of  New  Mexico,  a  sUte 
with  a  mere  2%  black  voting  population. 
The  citizens  of  thto  sUte  Judged  a  candidate 
as  all  Americans  should  Judge  all  candi- 
dates—"not  by  the  color  of  hto  skin,  but  by 
the  content  of  hto  character"  and  by  hto 
competence  for  office. 

And  In  1988,  the  voices  and  values  of  the 
voters  of  New  Mexico  will  be  heard  once 
again— as  they  will  return  to  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  young,  fighting  leaders;  a 
man  of  decency  and  dignity  who  serves  the 
citizens  of  thto  sUte  so  ably— New  Mexico's 
own  Jeff  Blngaman. 

And  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  public 
service,  the  dedication,  and  the  ability 
which  the  citizens  of  SanU  Fe  and  the  3rd 
Congressional  District  recognize,  as  we  do  In 
one  of  the  country's  outetanding  young 
Congressmen— Bill  Richardson. 

But,  despite  Democratic  successes  In  the 
West  at  the  sUte  and  local  level,  the  saying 
goes  that  electoral  politics  here  are  "split- 
level"  politics.  The  linkage  to  broken  be- 
tween the  issues,  the  platform,  the  values  of 
the  National  E>emocratic  Party  and  those  of 
Western  sUte  and  local  candidates. 

Here,  where  the  electoral  college  contin- 
ues to  grow,  we  are  told— when  it  comes  to 
Presidential  politics,  "forget  it;  the  West  be- 
longs to  the  Republicans."  In  recent  years, 
the  record  bears  that  out.  But  thto  new  era 
of  National  Democrats  will  not  "forget  it". 

If  the  leveto  are  said  to  be  spUt  or  the  link- 
age broken  or  perceived  to  be,  let's  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  the  tough  questions:  Who  split 
those  leveto?  Who  broke  that  linkage?  Who 
caused  that  perception?  How  can  It  be  re- 
paired? If  Democratic  candidates  can  win 
sUte-wide  In  the  West,  why  haven't  nation- 
al Democratic  candidates  won  more  recent 
sUte-wide  contests  In  thto  region?  Why— 
when  a  National  election  to  the  one  moment 
when  these  very  same  voters  are  asked  to  re- 
spond to  their  most  profound  hopes  for  bal- 
anced economic  growth,  for  preservation  of 
a  clean  and  wholesome  natural  environ- 
ment, for  prudent  and  principled  and  posi- 
tive, pragmatic  government,  for  a  strong  de- 
fense of  freedom,  for  a  sure  direction  for 
the  country,  and  for  a  shared  vision  of  our 
national  character? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  to— we  can 
and  will  earn  the  support  of  the  families  of 
thto  region  in  1988  and  beyond  If  only  we 
continue  to  hear  and  heed  their  voices  and 
respond  to  their  call.  We  will  broden  our  na- 
tional base  without  abandoning  our  tradi- 
tional base.  And  we  are  determined  to  re- 
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build  the  linkage  with  the  indlvlduato  and 
families  m  the  West  by  reaffirming  the 
vtoion  and  values  of  our  national  character 
we  share  with  them.  That  to  why  we  chose 
to  come  here  today. 

Thto  htotory  of  America's  West  to  the  his- 
tory of  America  Itself.  It's  story  to  our  story. 
The  pioneers  to  thto  region  came  from 
somewhere  else  to  settle  its  new  frontiers. 
The  story  of  their  sons  and  daughters  to  one 
of  facing  challenge  and  change  and  adversi- 
ty; of  solving  problems  by  innovation  and 
perserverance.  They  are  proud,  pragmatic 
and  patriotic.  Their  vtoion  and  values  are  of 
Individual  rights  and  rugged  individualism, 
but  of  common  sense  and  common  purpose. 
They  combine  toughness  of  mind  with  com- 
passion of  heart.  They  combine  independ- 
ence of  thought  with  a  spirit  of  community. 
And  they  work  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream  of  leaving  something  better  than 
they  found.  Their  story  to  our  story.  Our 
hopes  are  their  hopes. 

The  voters  of  thto  region  respond  to  a  can- 
didate of  the  national  Republican  Party 
who  said  government  was  the  problem.  But 
the  elite  esUbltohment  of  national  Republi- 
cans did  not  teU  them  that  8  years  of  fiscal 
failure  and  htotorlc  budget  deficits  and 
paralyzing  the  ability  to  invest  in  their 
future  was  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 

Westerners  know  what  It  means  to  store 
up  reserves  for  the  harshness  of  winter; 
they  invest  for  the  good  of  the  future.  They 
do  not  store  away  their  problems  for  their 
children  to  bear  or  borrow  at  will  from  the 
futures  of  their  grandchildren.  The  families 
of  the  West  respond  lietter  to  challenges 
than  to  promises— and  so  do  national  Demo- 
craU. 

After  a  national  Republican  establish- 
ment leaves  behind  an  economy  resembling 
"Swiss  cheese"  from  region  to  region,  and  a 
country  more  sharply  divided  along  econom- 
ic class  lines  than  ever  t>efore,  the  challenge 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1988  to  to  renew 
respect  for  the  Independence  and  the  equal 
opportunity  of  each  Individual  while  restor- 
ing the  linkage  and  interdependence  of  all 
of  us  as  Americans. 

Like  the  families  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West,  the  National  Democratic  Party  under- 
stands that  when  a  copper  miner,  or  a  cattle 
rancher,  or  a  farmer  of  thto  region  to  fore- 
closed, the  families  of  the  machintots  who 
supply  their  rigs  from  the  factories  in  the 
Mid-West,  the  workers  who  provide  the 
metal  for  those  rigs  from  the  steel  mill  in 
the  East,  the  oil  refiner  in  the  South  who 
supplies  the  energy  to  forge  the  steel— their 
Jobs,  their  standard  of  living,  their  quality 
of  life,  their  hopes,  their  futures  are  affect- 
ed as  well. 

While  the  national  Republican  esUbltoh- 
ment would  cut  back  on  public  education  by 
28%,  the  Democratic  Party,  like  the  families 
of  the  Southwest,  understands  that  a  good 
education  for  our  children  to  a  wise  Invest- 
ment for  the  future  of  all  of  us.  If  the  His- 
panic children  of  Sante  Fe  and  the  South- 
west, or  children  anywhere  In  thto  country, 
minority  or  otherwise,  are  not  provided  a 
quality  education:  How  can  they  find  a 
decent  Job  that  will  pay  a  decent  wage?  Will 
it  l>e  their  earned  wages  or  ours  which  are 
used  to  support  their  families? 

If  we  don't  Invest  in  education  for  the 
young,  old  age  wlU  continue  to  be  a  risk  In- 
stead of  a  reward  of  American  society. 

If  we  don't  Invest  In  young  Americans  so 
that  they  can  live  a  productive  life,  where 
will  the  revenue  come  from  to  cover  Social 
Security  for  the  aging  Irish  grandmother  in 
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South  Boatoo  or  the  pension  benefits  for 
tbe  FoUah  war  veteran  In  Chicago? 

And  if  we  doat  invest  in  quality  education 
today,  who  will  have  the  skllla  to  produce 
the  quality  foods  to  enable  America  to  com- 
plete in  the  tfobal  marketplace  tomorrow? 

Inveatinc  in  the  future  is  not  only  the 
■nart  tblnc  to  do.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Fram  the  hearty  family  on  the  mountain 
range  to  the  homelev  family  in  the  inner 
city,  from  the  rain  forest  to  the  everglades, 
frvMB  Canyon  lands  to  Cambridge,  S\m  Belt 
and  Frost  Belt,  young  and  old,  no  matter 
tbe  color  of  one's  collar  or  the  color  of  one's 
■Mw  we  are  all  in  this  together— one  nation. 
indivisible.  America's  diversity  remains  Ite 
strength. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  use  that  diversity  to  weld 
a  tr'""*^  diversified  economic  growth, 
^h»t  unifies  instead  of  divides,  and  that 
gives  all  Ameilcans  the  equal  opportimity  to 
leave  a  better  situation  than  they  found. 

Our  heritage  is  one  of  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, fadng  the  facts,  and  doing  what  must 
be  dime  today  to  lighten  the  load  and 
bri^ten  the  future  for  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
heritage  of  strength  and  confidence,  of  hope 
and  opportunity.  It  is  that  proud  heritage 
whidi  today,  in  Sante  Fe,  tbe  Democratic 
Party  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  with 
the  families  of  the  West  as  together  we 
begin  the  challenge  of  leading  this  country 
to  the  future. 

Let's  get  on  with  it. 


DIPLOMATIC  RECIPROCITY  AND 
SEXIURITY  ACT 


UM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

<ff  MICHIOAII 
III  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSFBCSKHTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Represent- 
•lives  Dan  Mica.  Olymwa  Snowe.  Dante 
FA8CELL.  and  I  have  introduced  the  DiplomatJc 
Radprodty  and  Security  Act  This  bipartisan 
bM,  ooaponsored  by  the  chainnef)  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
midee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Intematkxtal 
Operations,  wW  correct  significant  United 
Stata*  weaknesaes  whch  Soviet  espionage 
•ciMiiaa  hanw  exploited. 

The  Urstod  States  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  permit  ttw  Soviet  Union  to  inflict  damage 
on  the  national  security  of  Vw  United  States 
through  9tr¥r*riy  dvected  against  United 
States  dipkxnatic  peraonnel  arxJ  against  serv 
sHive  United  States  diplomatic,  military,  and  in- 
teHgence  communicationa. 

The  Soviets  have  penetrated  the  present 
and  proposed  United  States  Embassy  sites  in 
Moscow  with  utoctrorac  listening  devices.  The 
Soviets  use  their  present  and  proposed  dipk>- 
malic  tacililies  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  new  Soviet  Embassy  atop  Mount  Alto  in 
the  District  o(  Columbia,  for  electronic  espio- 
nms  to  intercept  sensitive  United  States  Gov- 
smment  communications. 

m  addttion  to  damaging  United  States  na- 
liontf  security  through  espionage  aimed  at 
United  States  diptomatk:  premises  or  conduct- 
ed from  Soviet  diplomatK  premises,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  woriced  hard  to  make  the  quality  of 
He  miserable  for  United  States  diptomats  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  though  the  United 
States  affords  aH  the  creature  comforts  of 
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America  to  Soviet  diptomats  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Ume  has  come  for  a  strong  United 
States  response  to  the  Soviets'  despwable 
conduct  The  Diptomatk:  Reciprocity  and  Se- 
curity Act  is  an  important  element  of  that  re- 
sponse. To  combat  Soviet  esptonage,  the  leg- 
islatton  will  improve  the  security  practtoes  and 
procedures  foltowed.  in  United  States  dipto- 
matk: activities.  The  legislatton  also  is  de- 
8igr>ed  to  Improve  Soviet  treatment  of  United 
States  diptomats  in  the  Soviet  Unton  by  ensur- 
ing reciprocity  between  United  States  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  diplomats  and  Soviet  treatment 
of  United  States  diptomats. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  enactment 
of  the  Diptomatk:  Reciprocity  and  Security  Act. 
A  brief  sectton-by-section  summary  of  the  bill 
foltows: 

SscnoK-BY  Sectioit  SmacART 

DIFLOMATIC  RECIPHOCrrY  AWD  SBCUHITY  ACT 

Section  1  entlUes  the  bill  "Diplomatic 
Reciprocity  and  Security  Act". 

Section  2  provides  a  table  of  contents  for 
the  bill. 

TITLE  I— SOVIET  EICBASST  IN  THE  UllITED 
STATES  AKV  UHITED  STATES  EMBASST  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Section  101  provides  for  UJ3.  withdrawal 
from  the  U.S.-Soviet  new  embassy  agree- 
ment of  1969,  which  provided  for  the  new 
Soviet  Embassy  on  Mount  Alto,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  the  new  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  The  President  may  waive  the  pro- 
vision If  he  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  It  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity to  continue  the  agreement,  and  that 
steps  have  t)een  or  will  t>e  taken  to  Improve 
security  at  the  new  U.S.  Embassy  chancery 
building  in  Moscow  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  U.S.  national  security  posed  by 
electronic  surveillance  from  Soviet  facilities 
In  the  United  States. 

Section  102  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  should  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  Soviet  Union  for  costs  in- 
curred by  the  U.S.  due  to  Soviet  Intelligence 
activities  directed  at  the  new  U.S.  Embassy 
chancery  building  in  Moscow. 

Section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  ensure  that  the  UJS.  Embassy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  receives  treatment  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
the  U.S.  receives  on  pricing  of  and  access  to 
goods  and  services,  and  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  embassy  real  estate. 

Section  104  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  on  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Soviet  commercial  personnel  in  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  II— nfPROVING  STATE  DEPARTMEHT  PER- 
SONNEL PRACTICES  AND  ORGANIZATION  TO 
COUNTER  HOSTILE  INTELLIGENCE  THREATS 

Section  201  requires  periodic  counter  in- 
telligence scope  polygraph  interviews  for 
Diplomatic  Security  Service  personnel. 

Section  202  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  esUblish  a  special  personnel  securi- 
ty program  for  Department  of  State  securi- 
ty personnel,  and  for  security  guard  person- 
nel, assigned  to  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar posts  In  high  Intelligence  threat  coun- 
tries, such  as  communist  countries. 

Section  203  requires  an  accountability 
review  board  review  in  any  case  of  a  serious 
breach  of  secxirity  involving  inteUlgence  ac- 
tivities of  a  foreign  government  directed  at 
a  U.S.  diplomatic  or  consular  mission 
abroad. 

Section  204  prohibits  employment  of  com- 
munist country  nationals  in  U.S.  diplomatic 
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and  consular  facilities  in  communist  coun- 
tries after  FY  1989. 

Section  205  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  does 
not  pay  pension  benefits  to  foreign  national 
employees  of  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  who  engage  in  intelligence  activities 
directed  against  the  United  States. 

Section  206  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  advis- 
ability of  employing  foreign  nationals  at 
foreign  service  posts  abroad. 

Section  207  streamlines  and  consolidates 
Department  of  State  bureaus  responsible 
for  security,  communications,  construction, 
and  foreign  diplomatic  posts  In  the  United 
States. 

Section  208  retitles  as  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Missions  '  the  cur- 
rent title  of  the  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions." 

TITLE  III— ADDITIONAL  MEASURES  TO  PROTECT 
AGAINST  HOSTILE  INTELLIGENCE  THREATS 

Section  301  provides  funds  necessary  to 
improve  security  at  UJS.  diplomatic  and  con- 
suiar  posts  abroad. 

Section  302  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  conduct  periodic  security  surveys  at 
diplomatic  and  consular  p>osts  to  Identify  se- 
curity wealmesses  and  correct  them. 

Section  303  provides  that,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Judges  that  acquisition  of  UJS. 
real  estate  by  an  unfriendly  foreign  country 
for  an  embassy  or  consulate  might  Improve 
that  cotmtry's  electronic  espionage  capabil- 
ity, the  country  may  not  acquire  the  proper- 
ty. The  section  also  provides  that,  if  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  Judges  that  acquisition  of 
U.S.  real  estate  by  an  unfriendly  foreign 
coimtry  for  an  embassy  or  consulate  might 
improve  that  country's  non-electronic  espio- 
nage capability,  the  country  may  not  ac- 
quire the  property. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  GIVE 
AWAYS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  MIlXER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  "bargain 
basement"  mentality  which  has  taken  control 
Of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Depart- 
ment, in  particular  and  this  administration,  ap- 
pears intent  on  giving  away  this  Natton's  min- 
eral resources  at  bargain  basement  prices. 

Take  for  example  the  Department's  pro- 
posed regulations  concerning  the  collectton  of 
royalties  from  natural  gas  leases.  The  Depart- 
ment has  proposed  changir)g  the  value  of  gas 
for  purposes  of  collecting  royalties — an  action 
wtwch  will  reduce  tfie  amount  of  money  ttie 
companies  owe  the  Federal  Government 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Department 
proposes  to  make  these  changes  retroactive. 
This  means  that  all  of  the  companies  which 
have  not  been  paying  what  ttiey  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  last  few  years,  have  been  let 
off  the  hook.  The  net  toss  to  the  Treasury 
could  be  hundreds  of  milltons  of  dollars. 

In  the  next  week  or  so,  Congress  will  be 
voting  on  legislation  designed  to  prevent  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  tiansferring 
270.000  acres  of  put>lic  oil  shato  land  to  pri- 
vate interests  for  $2.50  per  acre.  It  is  uncon- 
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sctonable  that  the  Department  wouM  propose 
to  dispose  of  public  lands  in  such  a  way  and 
at  literally  rock-bottom  prices.  The  toser,  once 
again,  is  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

The  Secretary  arKJ  this  administration  have 
talked  a  tot  about  their  pay-as-you-go  philoso- , 
phy— using  it  to  justify  decreased  expenditures 
for  national  parks  and  increased  entrance 
fees  for  citizens  to  use  our  parks  and  recre- 
attonal  and  scenk;  areas.  And,  for  the  record,  I 
don't  mind  paying  my  fair  share  to  save  and 
preserve  and  maintain  our  parks.  What  I  do 
mind,  however,  is  the  double  standard:  ordi- 
nary citizens  will  pay  more  to  use  our  national 
parks,  white  energy  companies  are  being 
given  lands  and  resources  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices. 

The  Secretary  tries  to  justify  these  give- 
aways as  necessary  for  protecting  our  nation- 
al security.  I  wouW  suggest  that  the  security 
he  is  really  protecting  is  that  of  the  energy 
companies,  not  of  tfie  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  insightful  articto 
whteh  recentiy  appeared  in  the  New  Yori< 
Times  by  John  B.  Oakes  entitled  "Model 
Squanders  Our  Birthright"  Mr.  Oakes  does  an 
exceltent  job  of  exptoring  the  give-away  poli- 
cies of  this  administi^ation. 

However,  I  fear  he  has  only  touched  the  tip 
of  the  toeberg  and  that  the  more  we  probe 
and  examine  ttie  activities  of  this  Secretary, 
the  more  give-aways  we  are  going  to  find. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaninoous  consent  that 
the  arttote  by  Mr.  Oakes  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

HoDEL  Squanders  Oitr  Birthright 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
If  James  O.  Watt  were  still  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  he  couldn't  have  done  much 
worse  than  Secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel  has 
done  in  recent  weeks.  Except  for  differences 
in  decibel  level,  the  two  have  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  Identical  policy  of  squandering 
the  nation's  natural  resources  for  presumed 
short-term  gains. 

Mr.  Hodel's  two  most  recent  violations  of 
his  trust  are  separate  but  related.  The  first 
was  to  throw  open  to  oil  extraction  the 
entire  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  northeastern  Alaska,  the 
only  place  in  North  America  where  the  com- 
plete range  of  Arctic  ecosystems  is  still  pre- 
served Intact. 

The  second,  a  week  later,  was  Mr.  Hodel's 
decision  to  open  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  most  environmentally 
sensitive  off-shore  areas  along  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Alaska  coasts. 

The  Reagan-Watt-Hodel  leasing  program 
is  not  a  sensible  or  orderly  method  of 
stretching  out  America's  dwindling  supply 
of  this  finite  energy  resoiuxe.  It  Is,  rather,  a 
self-destroying  crash  program,  as  though 
the  nation's  life  depended  on  draining 
America  dry  of  all  its  oU  reserves  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

There  are  other  and  better  ways  of  tack- 
ling the  energy  problem,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration shows  little  Interest  In  them.  All  of 
its  emphasis  is  on  extraction.  None  is  on  the 
far  less  costly  and  far  more  productive  ave- 
nues of  greater  energy  efficiency  (especially 
in  transportation,  housing  and  manufactur- 
ing) and  of  alternative  energy  sources  (espe- 
cially solar).  The  discovery  of  new  oil  can 
hold  off  for  only  a  few  years  at  most  of  the 
total  depletion  within  the  next  several  dec- 
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ades  of  domestic  oO  resources  at  present 
rates  of  consumption. 

The  facts  about  the  Arctic  Refuge  are 
stndghtforward.  but  what  Mr.  Hodel  says 
about  them  is  not.  The  key  area  that  he 
would  now  open  to  oU  exploitation  is  Its 
huge  coastal  plain,  comprising  the  only  100 
miles  of  Alaska's  1.100-mlle  North  Coast 
still  fully  protected  from  oil  development.  It 
is  indispensable  terrain  for  North  America's 
largest  herd  of  caribou,  whose  annual  trek 
from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  twrder  is  one 
of  the  world's  unique  wildlife  migrations.  A 
request  from  the  Canadian  Government  for 
continued  protection  of  the  herd  was  ig- 
nored. 

The  Arctic  coastal  plain  is  also  home  to  an 
Immense  variety  of  other  animal  and  bird 
life  of  the  tundra  whose  habitat— and  there- 
fore whose  existence— would  l)e  irretrievably 
damaged  by  any  kind  of  industrial  incursion 
into  a  wilderness  as  fragile  as  this.  Violation 
of  this  land  of  majestic  silence  would  be  an 
act  of  spiritual  degradation.  It  should  be 
contemplated  only  as  a  last  resort. 

By  the  Oovemment's  own  admission,  the 
chances  of  finding  any  oil  at  all  l>eneath  the 
refuge  In  commercially  exploitable  volume 
are  less  than  one  in  five.  The  department's 
mean  estimate  of  the  amount  of  oil  avail- 
able (on  the  19  percent  chance  that  any  is 
available)  would  only  be  enough  to  meet 
America's  energy  needs  for  less  than  200 
days. 

Assistant  Secretary  William  P.  Horn 
speaks  glibly  of  an  oilfield  potentially  the 
size  of  neighboring  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  re- 
spected analyst  Armory  Lovlns  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Institute  points  out  that  the  over- 
aU  possibility  of  such  a  strike  is  no  more 
than  1  percent. 

To  replicate  the  Prudhoe  Bay  complex  Is 
Mr.  Hodel's  goal.  Prudhoe  Bay  U  producing 
half  as  much  air  pollution  as  New  York 
City.  Water  pollution  from  its  oil  spillage 
and  toxic  chemical  waste  is  spreading  out 
through  the  flat  wetlands  of  the  tundra. 
Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  another 
Prudhoe  Bay  would  in  fact  be  discovered,  it 
would.  whUe  it  lasted,  reduce  America's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  only  from  40  to  30 
percent. 

To  enlist  native  Alaskan  support  for  pro- 
spective oil  development  in  the  refuge,  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  attempting  to 
trade  sulwurface  mineral  rights  in  the  area 
for  lands  held  by  native  corporations  in 
other  parts  of  Alaska.  The  cynical  idea  is  to 
Induce  the  native  Alaskan  groups  to  add 
their  pressure  to  the  Government's  own 
strenuous  campaign  to  open  the  area  to  oil 
development,  regardless  of  the  effects  on 
native  culture  and  way  of  life.  Not  for  the 
first  time,  the  Government  is  engaged  in 
the  dirty  business  of  corrupting  native  soci- 
eties for  a  shabby  purpose. 

Only  Congress  can  save  the  situation  now. 
A  bill  Introduced  by  Morris  K.  Udall.  the 
House  Interior  Committee's  chairman,  will 
do  the  Job  by  turning  the  refuge  Into  an  of- 
ficially designated  wilderness  area  where 
there  can  be  no  mineral  or  any  other  kind 
of  exploiUtion.  In  1980.  Mr.  Udall,  a  father 
of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  was  forced  to  com- 
promise on  protection  of  the  refuge  to 
secure  passage  of  the  basic  law.  This  time 
around,  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

Secretary  Hodel  again  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  environmental  values  when  he  set 
a  five-year  schedule  for  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  that  would  threaten  some  of  the 
most  crucially  important  fishery,  wildlife 
and  scenic  areas  on  either  coast. 

Advertised  by  the  Interior  Department  as 
a  compromise  with  environmentalists,  this 
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is  no  compromise  at  all.  If  it  were,  the  out- 
come would  have  been  different  in  the 
Bering  Sea.  for  example.  One  of  the  world's 
richest  fishing  grounds,  the  sea  is  also  one 
of  the  heaviest  concentration  areas  for  Alas- 
ka's exotic  marine  mammals  and  birds.  It  la 
up  for  gratis  under  the  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program. 

In  what  could  have  been  a  historic  step  in 
resolving  conflicts  l>etween  environmental- 
ists and  developers,  representatives  of  con- 
servation organizations,  fishermen,  native 
Alaskan  groups  and  major  oil  companies- 
meeting  under  aegis  of  Roliert  Redf  ord's  In- 
stitute for  Resource  Management— negotiat- 
ed a  compromise  agreement  on  Bering  Sea 
areas  to  be  excluded  from  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment. 

But  it  was  not  to  l>e.  Mr.  Hodel  has  reject- 
ed the  recommendations.  He  has  included  in 
the  lease  program  some  32  million  acres  of 
the  most  enviroiunentally  sensitive  areas  off 
the  Alaskan  coast  that  the  interested  par- 
ties had  agreed  to  include.  So  much  for  com- 
promise. 

While  recognizing  a  near-shore  iniffer 
zone  along  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Hodel  plan  leaves  unprotected  the  famed 
Georges  Bank,  a  rich  fishing  ground  off 
New  England  that  one  oil  spill  could  annihi- 
late. Most  of  the  offshore  deep  water  areas 
off  the  northern  California  and  Northwest 
Pacific  coasts  that  Mr.  Hodel  deferred  from 
the  leasing  program  are  tracts  in  which  the 
oil  industry  is  not  now  particularly  interest- 
ed. 

Mr.  Hodel  triumphantly  called  his  five- 
year  leasing  program  "the  foundation  of 
America's  energy  future."  If  America  is  to 
have  an  "energy  future."  it  will  have  to  t>e 
based  on  a  whole  lot  firmer  foundation  than 
this. 

The  search  for  new  sources  of  domestic  oU 
at  any  cost  is  at  best  a  temporary  expedient, 
not  a  policy.  A  realistic  energy  policy  would 
concentrate  Instead  on  development  of  al-_ 
temative  energy  sources  and  on  a  serious 
program  of  promoting  energy  efficiency  and 
fuel  conservation. 

The  Administration  has  consistently 
downgraded  both  these  paths  to  energy  in- 
dependence. It  has  cut  severely  the  already 
meager  appropriations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy,  especially 
solar.  Late  last  year.  President  Reagan  actu- 
ally vetoed  a  bill  (that  has  since  become 
law)  setting  Federal  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  home  appliances  that  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  industry  itself. 

This  new  bill  alone  will  save,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  energy  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  billion  barrels  of  oil.  which 
could  easily  surpass  the  entire  output  of  tbe 
projected  Arctic  Refuge  development.  A 
program  to  efficiently  insulate  America's 
housing  stock  would  save  within  a  few  years 
much  more  than  even  the  most  optimistic 
production  prospects  of  the  refuge.  Sutwti- 
tution  of  fuel-efficient  cars  for  the  current 
supply  of  "gas  guzzlers"  would  do  the  same. 
But  where  is  the  national  policy  to 
achieve  such  goals?  Everything  the  Admin- 
istration does  on  this  Issue— from  relaxing 
gas  consumption  standards  and  raising 
speed  limits  to  belittling  the  search  for  re- 
newable energy  alternatives— moves  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  point  is  not  that  there  should  be  no 
leasing  or  development  of  prospective  oil- 
bearing  lands,  but  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
plunge  into  the  relatively  few  areas  where 
exploitation  would  do  permanent  and  irrep- 
arable environmental  harm  with  dubious 
and  temporary  economic  results.  There  is  a 
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^^^wwp«"«"g  natk»al  tnterest,  however,  in 
oonstrucUng  a  high-priority  Federal  pro- 
gnm  to  «leveIop  both  energy  efficiency  and 
Mtematlve  methods  of  energy  production. 
That  would  be  the  creative  pathway  to  an 
"enogy  future"  for  America. 


FAMILY  OPPORTDNITIBS  FOR 
CHILD  CARE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  AUGUSniS  F.  HAWKINS 

arcusroKKiA 

m  THS  HOUSS  OP  UPSESEHTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  dtocusaion  in  the  past  several 
monlha  about  the  need  to  move  redptents  of 
M  to  famiies  with  dependent  children  [AFDC] 
into  education,  training,  and  employment  pro- 
gmna.  Any  new  approach  to  achieve  this  goal 
wfl  not  be  suooeaaful  unlees  child  care  assist- 
woe  is  a  maior  component  of  any  compre- 
henaive  effort  to  reform  the  current  welfare 
system. 

To  address  this  critical  need,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing ttw  "Family  Opportunities  for  Child 
Cve  Act  of  1967."  This  bill  provides  for  devel- 
opmentaNy  appropriate  child  care  at  the 
market  rate  which  wil  enable  recipients  of 
AFDC  benefits  to  make  productive  use  of  edu- 
calian,  training,  and  emptoyment  programs. 
DevetopmentaHy  appropriate  chiW  care  must 
indude  not  fust  custodal  care,  but  also  pro- 
vide a  stimulating  educational  environment 
which  will  enhance  chidren's  learning  slcills. 
The  coat  of  quality  chiW  care  must  reflect  the 
reasonable  going  rates  for  the  various  regions 
across  the  country. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  10.995.000  persons,  or 
3,747,000  famine  received  AFDC  benefits.  Of 
that  total,  7.294,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
cipients, were  chiUren.  The  lack  of  affordable 
quaMy  chiM  care  is  a  severe  impediment  to 
educatnnal  achievement  and  work  experience 
neoeaaaiy  for  the  attainment  of  self-sufficien- 
cy for  a  signifkwit  proportran  of  families  who 
receive  AFDC  benefits.  How  can  we  expect  to 
assist  these  families  to  achieve  self-sufficien- 
cy unless  there  are  provisions  for  the  care  of 
their  chldren? 

This  bill  provides  support  to  States  for  ex- 
tended day,  full-year  chiM  care  through  con- 
tracts wd/or  chiU  care  ceitifkates  for  recipi- 
ents during  their  parttcipatton  in  educatnn  and 
Ironing  programs.  Chid  care  assistance  is  to 
be  provided  to  recipients  who  obtain  unsubsi- 
dbed  employment  for  a  period  up  to  12 
months,  part  of  which  will  be  on  a  sliding  fee 
sc^.  For  recipients  wfio  obtain  subskjized 
employment,  chid  care  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  up  to  18  months  while  they 
are  searching  for  unsubsMoed  emptoyment 

My  ba  increases  chid  care  servwes,  re- 
quires coordinatton  among  existing  State  and 
Federal  chid  care  services,  and  establishes  a 
damonstratkxi  program  tfiat  will  support  inno- 
vative chid  care  activities  such  as  training  for 
ctiid  care  provklere  and  parent  educatton, 
particulariy  fOr  young  parents.  The  bill  makes 
a  tong-tann  commitment  to  the  need  for  cNkl 
care  servN»8  through  ttte  estat>lishment  of  a 
naHonal  commission  to  devetop  a  kxig-range 
national  chid  care  poicy.  Five  hundred  millton 
ddars  are  authorized  to  cany  out  provistons 
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of  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums 
as  may  t>e  necessary  in  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  there  were  1,545,000 
chiklren  under  the  age  of  3  years  who  re- 
ceived AFDC  benefits;  1,502,000  between  3 
arKJ  5  years;  2,282,000  between  6  and  11 
years;  and  1,824,000  between  12  and  18 
years.  Considering  that  the  nattonal  average 
cost  of  care  is  $3,000  annually,  our  invest- 
ment wil  need  to  be  great  over  an  extended 
pertod  of  time. 

The  Census  Bureau  recently  issued  a  report 
tfiat  working  women  in  this  country  pay  about 
$1 1  billton  a  year  for  child  care  while  at  work. 
During  hearings  on  welfare  reform  and  related 
issues,  including  child  care,  that  were  corv 
ducted  by  ttie  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, many  of  the  witnesses  stated,  "Chikl  care 
is  not  ctieap."  It  wuuM  be  grossly  unfair  to 
expect  no  support  for  child  care  arid  support- 
ive servKes  for  irKlividuals  on  AFDC  wtio  are 
attempting  to  make  the  leap  from  dependency 
to  self-sufficiency.  Studies  have  sfiown  tfiat 
people  on  welfare  want  to  work  if  given  tfie 
opportunity. 

I  am  talking  about  the  future  of  this  Natk>n, 
our  most  important  resource,  our  chiklren.  It  is 
critk^al  that  we  invest  In  them  as  eariy  as  pos- 
sible. We  can  Invest  now  and  give  American 
chiklren  a  safe  and  stimulating  care  environ- 
ment, while  their  parents  work  toward  achiev- 
ing self-suffk;iency.  Or,  we  can  pay  later  to 
support  poor  families  who  will  need  assistance 
year  after  year.  Paying  now  means  more  high 
sctKX>l  graduates,  more  taxpayers,  better  edu- 
cated citizens,  and  fewer  dropouts  doomed  to 
economic  misery. 


May  IS,  1987 
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ADDRESS  BY  RABBI  ARTHUR 
SCHNEIER 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febnjary  14, 
1987,  Ral3bi  Arthur  Schneier,  president  of  ttie 
Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation,  was  one  of 
several  interruitnnal  religkMS  leaders  to  ad- 
dress ttie  religious  sectton  of  tfie  lntematk>nal 
Forum  for  the  Survival  of  Humanity,  for  a  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Free  Work),  whk:h  was  con- 
vened t}y  Soviet  Leader  Mikhail  Gort>achev  in 
Moscow.  Rabbi  Schneier,  the  senior  rabbi  of 
the  Park  East  Synagogue  in  New  York,  heads 
ttie  Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundatk)n,  an  ecu- 
menwal  organization  dedicated  to  strengtfien- 
ing  religious  freedom  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  worid.  I  would  like  to  sfiare 
with  my  colleagues  Rabbi  Schneier's  impor- 
tant and  eloquent  remarks. 

Addrxss  by  Rabbi  Astrub  Scumeuk,  DH. 

I  am  honoured  to  address  this  Interna- 
tional Forum  for  the  Survival  of  Humanity, 
for  the  Nuclear  Free  World.  Our  coming  to- 
gether is  an  occasion  to  exchange  ideas 
and— no  less  important— to  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones. 

Religious  leaders  welcome  such  opportuni- 
ties. We  especially  appreciate  the  outreach 
to  diversity  of  views  and  the  encounter  with 
men  and  women  of  science,  scholarship,  the 
arts  and  the  world  of  business. 


I  speak  to  you  today  as  an  American  who 
has  l>een  privileged  to  work  with  leaders  of 
major  faiths  in  many  countries,  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace,  mutual  understanding  and 
international  cooperation.  Our  conscience 
dictates  a  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  human  family— unity  within  diversi- 
ty. 

Those  of  us  who  are  from  the  religious 
sphere  are  cognizant  of  our  limitations.  We 
know  what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  We 
caimot  make  decisions  for  our  govern- 
ments—but we  can  seek  to  influence  them. 
We  caimot  speak  for  the  men  and  women 
who  worship  in  our  churches,  temples, 
mosques  and  synagogues— but  we  can  speak 
to  them.  And  while  we  seek  through  prayer 
to  reach  on  high  to  the  Almighty,  we  know 
that  we  live  down  here,  on  this  earth,  in  this 
world. 

Just  as  we  speak  to  our  congregants,  so 
also  do  we  listen  to  them.  We  hear  cries  of 
anguish  as  we  do  their  shouts  of  joy.  What 
do  they  teU  us.  these  families  within  the 
great  human  family?  They  speak  to  us  of 
their  fears  no  less  than  of  their  hopes. 

There  is  the  fear  of  nuclear  accident.  Here 
Americans  no  less  than  Soviet  citizens  are 
worried— increasingly  so.  The  names  of 
Three  Mile  Island  and  Chernobyl  strike 
terror  into  our  hearts,  one  for  the  horror 
that  might  have  happened,  the  other  for 
the  horror  that  did. 

And  finally  there  is  the  fear  of  nuclear 
Holocaust  that  could  destroy  life  as  we 
Imow  it  on  the  planet  Earth.  The  word  Hol- 
ocaust of  course  resonates  with  a  special 
doom  in  the  Jewish  community,  for  it  U  the 
word  we  use  to  descrit>e  the  awful  events 
that  beteU.  our  people  in  Nazi-occupied 
Ehirope. 

I  also  speak  to  you  as  a  Jew,  l>om  In 
Vienna,  who  fled  as  a  child  with  his  family 
to  what  we  thought  was  the  safety  of  Buda- 
pest. I  rememl)er  the  Nazi  terror,  which 
turned  the  streets  of  Budapest  into  hunting 
ground  where  Fascists  stalked  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  women  and  old  men  and  shot  them 
or  put  them  onto  trains  for  the  Journey  to 
hell  or.  at  the  end.  made  them  march  to 
their  death. 

I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  In  Budapest. 
Just  42  years  ago  last  month  I  was  lil)erated 
by  the  Red  Army,  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  moment,  nor  my  profound  gratitude  to 
the  soldiers  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion freed  not  only  me  but  also  helped  free 
a  whole  continent  from  the  evil  of  Nazism 
and  the  doctrine  of  racial  superiority.  I 
appear  l>efore  you  today  as  someone  who 
has  directly  experienced  war.  a  survivor  of 
the  Holocaust  and  Hitler's  War  against  hu- 
manity, someone  whose  life  was  for  ever 
changed  by  war.  I  do  not  speak  here  aca- 
demically atx)ut  violence  unobserved:  I 
speak  as  a  witness  to  the  Known  War.  as  a 
victim  whose  testimony  must  t>e  heard;  for 
the  involuntary  fraternity  of  victims  of  war 
know  a  language  and  a  perspective  that  only 
we  can  utter.  This  perspective  and  language 
speaks  of  agony,  terror,  and  the  profound 
sanctity  of  life.  Of  all  those  living  in  the 
world  today,  surely  it  is  the  survivors  who 
understand  why  there  must  not  and  cannot 
be  war  again  for  the  avful  fact  is  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  any  of  us  would  survive  a 
nuclear  Holocaust  or  the  nuclear  winter 
that  would  foUow. 

Having  survived  the  Nazi  Holocaust  I  am 
driven  by  the  need  to  prevent  a  nuclear  Hol- 
ocaust. Is  this  merely  a  dream,  the  idea  that 
we  can  prevent  what  to  many  seems  to  l>e 
the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  planet?  My 
countryman  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  some 


25  years  ago  inspired  all  Americans  with  the 
words.  "I  have  a  dream".  It  is  a  dream  that 
has  l)eg\m  to  come  true  t>ecau8e  so  many  of 
his  fellow-Americans  shared  that  dream 
with  him,  and  Joined  him  in  the  quest  for 
fulfUlment  of  it.  I  believe  that  we  here,  and 
the  people  whom  we  represent,  in  a  sense 
share  the  dream  of  peace  enunciated  by  the 
Prophets  of  old.  the  dream  turning  swords 
into  plowshares  and  of  malUng  war  no  more. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
many  more  countries  and  the  development 
of  missile  systems  with  multiple  warheads 
has  made  this  dream  a  practical  necessity. 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  created  a  technol- 
ogy that  can  exceed  our  ability  to  control  it. 
Technology  has  acquired  a  dynamism  into 
itself,  one  that  eventually  may  defy  human 
safeguards. 

Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  tech- 
nology to  unl)elievable  proportions,  our 
abilities  to  regulate  it  have  been  infinitely 
complicated  by  problems  related  to  the  dis- 
tances and  scope  over  which  these  technol- 
ogies operate.  The  new  generations  of  weap- 
onry outdistance  the  regulatory  machinery 
presently  available  for  controlling  the  arms 
race.  We  must  remain  one  step  ahead. 
Agreements  wlilch  do  not  anticipate  the 
future  are  in  danger  of  l>eing  rendered  obso- 
lete. The  tools  that  we  have  customarily 
used,  the  statements  that  we  have  made  in 
the  past,  have  l)ecome,  through  our 
progress.  Inadequate  to  deal  with  our  new 
conditions.  The  same  intensity  of  seminal 
thought  that  has  resulted  in  the  machinery 
of  war  must  now  X>e  directed  toward  peace. 

Additional  problems  are  associated  with 
the  advances  made  in  the  technology  of 
human  armament.  While  the  knowledge  of 
the  inner-workings  of  a  nuclear  reactor  is 
not  within  the  grasp  of  most  of  humanity,  it 
has  l>een  amply  shown  that  any  educated  in- 
dividual who  so  desires  can  create  a  nuclear 
bomb  by  following  design  plans  available  in 
a  numl)er  of  scientific  texts. 

The  Special  UN  Session  on  Disarmament, 
in  its  Pinal  Document,  put  it  J>e8t:  "The 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  annual- 
ly on  the  manufacture  of  weapons  are  in 
sombre  and  dramatic  contrasts  to  the  want 
and  poverty  in  which  the  third  of  the 
world's  population  lives".  Have  we  the  right 
to  deny  the  world  community  the  improve- 
ments of  life  that  are  now  possible  as  a 
result  of  advancements  in  technology? 

What  Is  to  l>e  done  about  this  nightmarish 
situation?  We  must  speak  of  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  transformation  as  the  midwife 
of  disarmament.  If  we  want  to  approach  the 
21st  century,  force  must  be  replaced  by  dia- 
logue. We  must  reemphaslze  our  mutual 
interdependence. 

In  the  face  of  man's  inability  to  find  in 
technology  the  answers  he  seeks,  there  has 
l>een  a  dramatic  reaffirmation  of  religious 
faith  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Religious 
leaders  therefore  bear  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  tiamess  spiritual  resources  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  In  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
E^ltlel:  "But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword 
come,  and  blew  not  the  trumpet,  and  the 
people  be  not  warned;  if  the  sword  come, 
and  take  any  person  from  among  them,  he 
is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity?  but  his  blood 
will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand." 
(33.6). 

Dare  we,  watchman  of  faith,  close  our 
eyes  to  the  sword  of  the  destruction  hover- 
ing over  mankind? 

Regrettably,  this  task  of  peace-building 
seems  so  vast  and  difficult  that  many  of  us 
have  stopped  trying  and  devote  our  energies 
Instead  of  our  private  concerns,  leaving  it  to 
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"others"  to  deal  with  the  great  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  The  issues  are  complicated,  the 
knowledge  required  so  vast,  the  tectinology 
so  advanced  that  many  Just  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say.  "It  is  l>eyond  me.  I  cannot 
deal  with  it". 

I  think  this  is  wrong  and  dangerous.  Ix>th. 
I  believe  there  are  things  we  can  and  must 
do.  I  l>elieve  we  cannot  leave  it  to  the  ex- 
perts iHit  must  come  to  grips  with  the  issue 
ourselves. 

Remarking  on  the  human  condition, 
Rabbi  Tarfon  is  quoted  in  the  Ethics  of  the 
Fathers:  "The  day  is  short,  the  task  is  great, 
the  workmen  are  lazy,  the  reward  is  great 
and  the  master  is  insistent."  (Ch.  II,  15). 

This  dictum  serves  as  an  exhortation  that 
is  as  relevant  to  the  spirallng  arms  race  as  it 
is  to  an  individual.  We  all  realize  that  in  our 
time  we  face  the  potential  for  self-induced 
cataclyms  of  unparalleled  proportions.  To 
avert  the  calamity  let  us  remember  that  the 
day  is  short  and  that  the  task  is  great.  We 
are  forges  of  our  own  fate  and  if  we  rise  to 
meet  the  challenge  the  regard  is  indeed 
great.  Time  is  running  out  for  human  exist- 
ence. We  dare  not  delay. 

The  elevation  of  humanity  through  its 
own  travail  to  a  level  of  Just  coexistence  and 
peace  is  an  Imperative  that  requires  persist- 
ence and  urgency.  Human  history  can  l>e 
alwrted  precisely  at  a  time  when  instant 
communication  has  potentially  improved 
mututd  understanding  Ijetween  peoples. 

At  the  very  outset,  we  must— it  seems  to 
me— learn  to  trust  one  another.  That  is  no 
easy  task,  and  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  sug- 
gest that  any  of  the  states  whose  citizens 
are  with  us  today,  including  my  own  coun- 
try, should  lay  down  its  arms  in  a  unilateral 
maimer  out  of  "trust"  that  others  would  do 
the  same.  But  trust  can  be  earned,  by  acts 
of  faith  and  of  decency,  by  l)ehaving  in  such 
a  way  as  to  demonstrate— in  the  word  of  the 
United  States  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence—"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind". 

Here  I  lielieve  we  who  are  men  of  religion 
have  a  special  role  to  play.  We  are  not 
policymakers,  but  we  can  be  trust-builders. 
We  can  call  on  our  leaders  to  live  up  to  their 
international  obligations,  and  also  to  the  ol>- 
llgatlons  they  owe  their  own  citizens.  Here 
is  Just  one  example: 

When  Soviet  authorities  revealed  the  full 
scop  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the  nuclear 
accident  in  Chernobyl,  that  helped  create 
confidence.  And  when  America  responded 
by  sending  some  of  its  leading  scientists  and 
physicians  to  Join  in  the  Soviet  effort  to 
limit  the  damage  and  heal  the  sick  and  the 
injured,  that  too  created  trust. 

Americans  watch  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction  the  new  process  of  openness— 
what  is  known  as  glasnost— that  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

The  release  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sakharov,  yes 
his  very  presence  at  this  Forum  today  is  a 
measure  of  trust  and  confidence.  The  re- 
lease of  dissidents  and  the  reevaluation 
process  on  refuseniks  signifying  a  new  ap- 
proach in  the  field  of  human  rights  is  a 
measure  of  trust  and  confidence— to  tie  har- 
nessed as  we  seek  to  halt  the  armaments 
race. 

In  the  realm  of  arts  and  literatures,  all  of 
us  can  take  heart  that  works,  long  absent 
from  library  bookshelves  and  tiookstores, 
are  now  becoming  available,  some  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  cinema,  in  music,  art  and 
theatre,  there  are  signs  of  a  new  tolerance. 
This  builds  confidence. 

In  the  Soviet  press  we  see  problems  long 
ignored  now  openly  discussed,  and  we  read 
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of  vigorous  del>ate  about  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies.  Another  cause  for  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

What  is  so  striking,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
great  window  of  opportunity  that  is  present- 
ed to  the  world  today.  In  my  coimtry.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  nearing  the  end  of  his 
second  and  last  term  as  President.  I  fervent- 
ly t>elieve  this  President  wishes  to  tiestow 
upon  future  generations  of  America  a  legacy 
of  peace  and  improved  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  And,  judging  from  his 
recent  words  and  actions,  I  lielleve  Secretary 
Gorbachev  also  wishes  to  end  or  significant- 
ly reduce  the  arms  race  and  the  huge 
burden  of  armaments  his  country  l>ears.  so 
that  the  energies  of  the  Soviet  people  may 
t>e  devoted  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
of  the  people,  the  same  wish  that  I  t>eUeve 
my  President  has  for  his  countrymen. 

If  I  were  speaking  to  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  today,  I  would  say  to 
them:  Join  hand,  one  with  the  other,  in  an- 
other summit  meeting,  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussions that  seemed  until  the  very  end  to 
be  going  so  well  in  ReylUavik.  Schedule  an- 
other meeting,  soon.  Let  it  l>e  in  Washing- 
ton, and  schedule  still  another  one,  after 
that,  for  Moscow.  Can  it  happen?  Will  it 
happen?  Are  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  same  track?  I  strongly  tielieve  so.  and  I 
will  offer  one  piece  of  evidence  that  aston- 
ished me  when  I  first  learned  of  it. 

Last  June,  in  a  remarkable  talk  to  a  group 
of  Soviet  writers.  Secretary  Gorbachev  said 
in  part:  "The  society  is  ripe  for  change.  If 
we  step  away,  the  society  will  not  agree  to  a 
return.  The  process  must  be  made  irreversi- 
ble. If  not  us,  then  who?  If  not  now,  when?" 

This  language,  and  the  thought  itself, 
struck  me  and  many  Americans  as  familiar. 
Who  was  it?  None  other  than  President 
Reagan,  in  his  second  inaugural  address, 
some  18  months  earlier.  The  President  was 
speaking  about  the  need  to  end  decades  of 
deficit  spending,  but  his  language  was  sig- 
nificant: "We've  come  to  a  turning  point,  a 
moment  for  hard  decisions.  I  have  asked  the 
cabinet  and  my  staff  a  question,  and  now  I 
put  the  same  question  to  all  of  you.  If  not 
us.  who?  and  If  not  now,  when?" 

A  coincidence?  Perhaps.  But  lioth  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  were 
quoting  Jewish  sage  Hillel.  the  great  spiritu- 
al leader  of  his  generation  nearly  2000  years 
ago.  It  was  Hillel  who  first  asked: 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me?  If  I 
care  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?  If  not  now, 
when?" 

In  these  ancient  questions,  so  aptly 
quoted  by  Ixith  Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  there  are  grounds  for  conver- 
gence and  reason  to  hope.  Let  us  hope,  and 
let  us  pray,  let  us  join  hands  together,  and 
let  us  build  the  house  of  peace— peace  with 
friendship,  peace  with  Justice,  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  SILVERMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSEHTATITBS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
mourn  tfie  passing  of  my  friend  Fred  Silver- 
man, 52,  presklent.  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital 
Center   and    nattonally   recognized    hoapital 
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r.  wOo  dM  on  Apr!  16  Mowing  a  hewt 
jL  Mr.  atrntrnx.  prMktonl  linoe  1977, 

tw  driving  tore*  baMnd  the  hospitaTt 

Nwv  Dlraclion*  Program.  Under  his  leader- 
ahlp,  BronK-Lebanon  laeeteblehed  He  financial 
•MMi^  and  has  emerged  as  the  largeM  vol- 
unlvy  prowider  of  heMh  aentioee  in  the  South 
Brom.  maintaining  an  occupancy  rale  of  90 
percent  dukig  the  pest  3  years,  and  providbig 
193.000  mpaHent  end  aknoet  400,000  outpa- 
tlanl  and  emetgency  room  vislls  ennueHy.  "An 
ttmt  to  succeed  «»hen  el  the  odds  were 
nainat  him  waa  a  quaMy  we  continualiy  wit- 
neeeed  wd  admired."  ssid  Myron  Strotw, 
ch*m«t  of  Brora-tebanon  Hoepital  Center's 

He  Msrsly  took  Bronx-Lebenon  from  the 
brink  of  benknplcy  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  rs«ly  to  break  ground  on  its  New  Direc- 
ttons  mijor  upgradhg.  modemizatton.  and 
community  rsvMtaalton  progrsm.  This  pro- 
l^«n.  whtoh  Mr.  Slvennan  and  the  hoapital's 
bovd  of  truetoee  inWeled  in  June  1961,  is  a 
miMfaceled  program  that  indudes  construc- 
«on  to  replace  the  hoepNaTs  exieting  entk^uat- 
ed  phyalcet  pient  with  new  and  modem  facii- 
tiee.  the  «Kp«rak)n  of  mental  heelth  services. 
eeHMehment  of  e  skMed  nursing  facility  and 
spuiieorship  of  needed  housing  and  other 
community  development  projects  to  help  stkn- 
uMe  the  revitaizatkxi  of  the  Bronx  communi- 
ty- 

During  his  tenure  as  preskJent  of  the  565- 
bed  vofcwtary  toachkig  hospital  affiiiatod  with 
AlMTt  EkwWn  College  of  Medkane,  Sitvemtan 
set  a  high  perfbnnence/coet  effective  pace 
eimed  at  providkig  quality  sennce  for  the 
oeooie  of  Hw  South  Bmmr 

The  Preektont  initiated  extensive  outreaches 
kito  Hw  community  to  help  improve  the  health 
«id  quetty  of  IHe  for  the  people  of  the  South 
Bronx.  As  a  result,  the  hospital  is  wMely 
known  in  the  metropolitan  areas  as  "the  hos- 
pital that  goee  beyond  its  tour  walls." 

As  Silverman  saM  of  New  Dkections. 
"There  is  deaolatton  in  the  South  Bronx.  But 
one  can  also  sense  a  nwade  in  ttie  making, 
an  opportunity  to  help  rebuiki  a  community 
that  has  begun  to  save  itself,  and  a  chance  to 
pemiMienliy  strengttien  the  health  care  insti- 
tulnn  ttiat  kxms  largest  m  the  community's 
daHy  sinjggtes." 

Siverman  played  a  key  role  In  craatkig  the 
New  York  State  Emergency  Hospital  Reim- 
buraement  Program  lEHRP],  Transittonal  Re- 
imbursement Progrsm  [TRP]  and  the  New 
Yorti  State  proepeclive  hospital  rate  reim- 
bursement melhodotogy  [NYPHRM],  all  of 
whk:h  have  provkled  funds  necessary  to  fi- 
nwwe  care  to  the  nmfcally  kxigent 

Moat  recently,  he  was  instrumental  In  secur- 
kig  ttie  peseege  of  the  New  York  State  dis- 
treeeed  hoepital  capital  finandng  bill,  wtiich 
wM  provkle  those  hospitals  serving  indigent 
petients  with  critKally  needed  bond  financmg 
for  thek  capital  constructton  programs.  IHe 
was  also  responsfcle  for  implementkig  one  of 
the  first  hospital  ndustrial  engkieering  pro- 
grwns  end  one  of  the  first  hospital  quality  as- 
surance programs  'n  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  his  i«)pokitment  as  presklent.  Silver- 
men  waa  deputy  dkector  of  Montefiore  Hospi- 
ttf  and  Medtoal  Center  (1972-77).  From  1969 
to  1972,  he  was  dMston  adrrMstrstor,  Hospi- 
tal of  the  Abert  Ekistem  College  of  Mednkte. 
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SHvennen  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
profentonal/govemment/community  awards, 
kwkidkig  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tton  Award,  the  New  Yori(  City  Community 
Leedership  Award  given  by  the  Urban  League, 
the  Merit  Award  from  Bronx  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Outstandktg  Citizen  of  the 
Yeer  Awerd  from  the  Bronx  Citizens  Ckib. 

He  was  cited  ki  the  Conqressionm. 
Record  ki  1961.  He  was  chakman  of  the  Co- 
aMtton  of  Distressed  Hospitals  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Affaks  Committee  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Associatkxi,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Dkectors  of  the  Hospital  Asso- 
datton  of  New  Yori(  State,  and,  a  member  of 
the  special  subcommittee  of  the  New  York 
State  CguncH  on  Health  Care  Financing. 

His  piiblk:  and  community  service  included 
membership  in  the  Task  Force  on  the  New 
York  City  Crisis-Health  Committee,  Bronx 
Community  Planning  Board  No.  3.  Bronx 
Ctwmt>er  of  Commerce,  Health  Systems 
Agency  Board  (Bronx  Borough)  and  Health 
Systems  Agency  (k)cal  board). 

Among  his  teacNng  appointments  were: 
New  Yort(  University,  associate  professor.  City 
University  of  New  Yorit,  assistant  professor, 
and  with  Leham  College,  School  of  Nursing. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lois,  and  four 
chiWren,  Merit,  Gail.  Ka/yn,  and  Jeffrey  Silver- 
man; his  father,  Joseph  Silvennan,  and  sister, 
RuthFort)es. 

TT)e  South  Bronx  will  miss  a  great  man,  a 
leader  m  the  caring  of  our  srek.  Fred  Silver- 
man, thank  you  very  much,  we  will  always  be 
in  your  debt 


P-5E  JET  FIGHTERS  TO 
HONDX7RAS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COSHBCnCXTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolutton  of  disapproval  for  the 
sale  of  F-5E  advanced  fighter  akcraft  to  Hon- 
duras. The  United  States  has  had  a  long- 
standing polcy  of  not  being  the  first  to  Intro- 
duce advanced  weaponry  into  Central  Amer- 
na.  This  polk:y  of  restraint  has  so  far  kept  a 
terrible  ground  war  on  the  Honduras/Ntoara- 
gua  border  from  escalatmg  into  a  devastating 
ak  war.  But  with  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
that  polKy  of  restraint  will  be  at>andoned  and 
with  It  the  hopes  for  ever  bringing  peace  to 
the  regton.  The  conflkrt  can  only  escalate  in- 
troductton  of  these  fighter  jets  Into  Honduras. 
Nk»ragua  has  threatened  to  seek  delivery  of 
Soviet  MIg's  If  and  when  Honduras  buys  F- 
5's.  Central  America  threatens  to  become  a 
regton  as  armed  and  as  tense  as  the  middle 
east 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shoukl  not  be  blind  to  ttie 
true  purpose  of  providing  advanced  weaponry 
to  Honduras.  It  is  not  for  the  defense  of  Hon- 
duran  territory,  Honduras  Is  not  threatened  by 
Nnaragua  since  that  country  has  virtually  no 
airpower.  In  fact  Honduras  Is  ttie  only  country 
In  ttie  regran  with  any  jet  fighters  at  all.  Why, 
ttien,  are  we  proposing  to  sell  F-5's  to  a 
country  that  has  no  need  for  them?  F-5's  are 
usually  sold  to  countries  ttiat  face  an  enemy 
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with  superior  akpower.  No  country  anywfiere 
near  Honduras  poses  such  a  threat 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiese  jet  fighters  are  not 
for  the  defense  of  Honduras  against  incomkig 
ak  attack,  they  are  to  provkle  ak  cover  for  the 
Centres  as  they  kivade  Ntoaragua. 

We  know  that  Honduras  is  already  the  stag- 
ing ground  and  safe  haven  of  ttie  Contras. 
MHttons  of  dollars  worth  of  military  equipment 
and  akstrips  originally  for  the  purpose  of  foint 
United  States-Honduran  military  exercises 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Contras. 
Indeed,  very  little  of  wtiat  we  give  Honduras  in 
tfie  way  of  military  assistance  is  really  for  the 
defense  of  that  country. 

In  1981,  before  it  had  convinced  ttie  Argen- 
tinians to  help  create  a  Contra  army,  the  ad- 
ministratton  proposed  only  $5  milton  in  mili- 
tary akt  to  Honduras.  For  fiscal  1988  it  has 
proposed  $181  millton.  No,  these  F-5's  are 
not  for  ttie  defense  of  Honduras.  They  are  for 
the  Contras  so  that  once  again,  as  In  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  can  be  Instrumental  in  pro- 
vkSng  ak  cover  for  ground  troops  moving  In 
hostile  territory.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how 
rapMly  a  ground  war  can  escalate  to  ak  war  if 
ttie  rigtit  equipment  is  available. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  If  our  purpose  in  provkl- 
Ing  ttie  F-5's  to  Honduras  Is  really  to  assist 
the  Contras,  the  administratk>n  sliould  say  so 
arxj  put  ttie  sale  In  the  next  Contra  akJ  re- 
quest rather  ttian  drag  the  Hondurans  furttier 
into  a  war  ttiey  dM  not  start  and  do  not  de- 
serve to  die  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  altogettier  too 
much  subterfuge  In  our  foreign  poik^y  and  far 
too  much  secret  assistance  to  the  Contras.  To 
allow  this  kind  of  backdoor  help  to  go  through. 
If  ttie  Contras  need  air  cover  for  ttieir  assault 
on  Nicaragua,  let  the  admlnlstratk}n  come  to 
the  Congress,  make  Its  case  and  ask  for  it 

Ttie  use  of  third  parties— Honduras  in  this 
case — to  furttier  hidden  foreign  polk^  agen- 
das has  to  stop  and  the  sale  of  F-5  fighter 
jets  to  Honduras  is  the  place  to  begin. 


NA-nONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  0LYB4PIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  13.  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4.  1987, 
ttie  House  passed  legislation  wtiich  I  Intro- 
duced and  wtiKh  was  cosponsored  tiy  221  of 
my  colleagues  designating  the  week  of  Mottv 
er's  Day,  May  10  through  May  16,  1987  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week." 

This  year  on  Mother's  Day  families  across 
the  country  celeixated  mottierhood.  But, 
t>eyond  ttie  ot>vk>us  significance  of  this  day, 
ttiere  are  more  subtie  meanings  that  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  Mother's  Day.  More 
than  ever,  the  link  t>etween  Uie  generations  is 
symbolized  t>y  women  who  care  for  their  ctiil- 
dren  and  wtio  also  have  a  role  in  the  care  of 
ttieir  parents. 

As  family  caregivers,  women  are  ttie  great 
commurNcators  of  kleas  among  the  genera- 
tions. This  Intergenerational  sharing  is  most 
crucial  in  the  area  of  health  care.  While  health 
care  is  not  only  a  woman's  issue,  women  face 
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special  health-'problems  as  well  as  special 
biases  in  the  care  that  they  receive. 

In  a  recent  report  released  on  ttie  health  of 
okler  women,  the  Older  Women's  League 
[OWL]  has  found  that  although  women  live 
longer  today,  they  do  not  always  experience 
good  healtti  in  their  later  years.  Women  are 
subject  to  special  health  problems  that  in- 
crease with  age,  and  many  may  face  ttieir 
own  Illness  In  conjunction  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  caring  for  a  spouse  or  an  older  parent 

In  recent  years,  we  have  all  become  more 
aware  of  ttie  effect  of  lifestyle  on  our  health. 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  osteoporosis,  a 
bone  disorder  common  in  okler  women,  was  a 
word  ttiat  was  hardly  known,  and  ttien  only  in 
a  select  circle.  It  was  because  of  ttiis  lack  of 
awareness  that  in  1985  and  again  In  1986  I 
sponsored  legislation  in  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whteh  was  signed  by  ttie  Presklent 
establishing  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week."  This  year,  hi  an  effort  to  build 
upon  ttie  awareness  ttiat  has  been  success- 
fully generated,  I  Inti-oduced  "National  Osteo- 
porosis Prevention  Week"  to  be  celebrated 
during  ttie  week  of  Mottier's  Day. 

Osteoporosis  afflk^ts  24  million  Americans, 
most  of  whom  are  women.  Known  as  "the 
silent  ttiief,"  osteoporosis  robs  the  skeleton  of 
its  resources — often  for  decades — until  ttie 
bones  are  so  weak  that  ttiey  cannot  withstand 
normal  stiBss.  While  everyone  loses  bone 
tissue  with  age,  postmenopausal  white  women 
are  at  greatest  risk  of  this  disease,  particularty 
if  they  are  slender,  have  a  family  history  of  os- 
teoporosis, or  have  a  history  of  low  cakaum 
intake,  kiadequate  physical  activity,  excessive 
smoking,  or  heavy  akx>hol  use.  In  fact  by  the 
time  a  woman  reaches  her  80's,  she  can  have 
tost  up  to  two-thirds  of  her  bone  mass. 

Osteoporosis  is  not  a  normal  consequence 
of  aging.  It  is.  however,  ttie  leading  cause  of 
hip  hactures  in  ttie  eWerly  and  costs  our 
Nation  between  $7  and  $10  billton  a  year.  Cu- 
riously, however,  alttiough  ttie  costs  In  human 
suffering  and  healtti  care  expenditures  is 
great  littie  research  has  tieen  done  on  bone 
disorders  in  general  and  osteoporosis  in  par- 
ticular. Recentiy,  ttie  newly  formed  National 
Osteoporosis  Foundation  has  speartieaded  ef- 
forts to  support  research  and  education  asso- 
ciated with  the  risks,  causes,  and  effects  of 
osteoporosis  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
wklespreed  incklence  of  this  disease.  Ttie 
causes  of  osteoporosis  are  not  known  exactty 
and  treatment  remains  conttoversial.  Conse- 
quentty,  experts  agree  that  prevention  is  es- 
sential to  decreasing  the  prevalence  of  osteo- 
porosis in  our  country.  Women  are  ki  ttie  posi- 
tion to  decrease  some  of  ttie  risks  associated 
witti  bone  disorders  like  osteoporosis  by 
making  Hfestyle  changes  such  as  increaskig 
ttiek  catokjm  intake,  eating  a  well-t>alanced 
diet  performing  weight-bearing  exercises  such 
as  walking,  and  avokling  smokmg. 

Sadly,  bone  toss  is  found  Increasingly  ki 
younger  women  and  many  experts  agree  that 
women  in  ttieir  20's  and  eariy  30's  shoukl  be 
screened  for  bone  toss.  Bone  mass  peaks  at 
approximately  age  35  and  begins  to  acceler- 
ate at  menopause.  Of  course,  some  women 
are  more  tragtoally  affected  by  ttie  toss  of 
bone  mass  than  others.  TIhjs,  it  is  extremely 
importam  ttiat  research  continue  and  ttiat  an 
attempt  be  made  to  educate  women  about  ttie 
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risks  of  osteoporosis  and  the  prevention  of  its 
tragk:  effects. 

For  this  reason,  during  the  week  of  Moth- 
er's Day,  It  Is  appropriate  to  appreciate  and 
ttiank  the  women  and  mottiers  of  this  country, 
both  as  family  caregivers  and  family  healtti 
educators.  Equally  important  we  should  use 
this  week  to  support  women  In  obtaining  a 
healthier  life  In  old  age  by  provkling  them  with 
ttie  information  and  ti^eatment  relevant  to  spe- 
cial health  protilems  such  as  osteoporosis.  By 
recognizing  osteoporosis  as  a  national  putHk; 
health  threat  we  will  hopefully  encourage 
continuing  research  regarding  ttie  risks, 
causes,  and  ti-eatment  of  osteoporosis,  wtiKh 
will  eventually  lead  to  an  optimal  quality  of  life 
for  all  okler  citizens  of  our  country. 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  select  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  are  currentty  tooking 
into  the  foreign  polk:y  Imbroglto  associated 
witti  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  and  ttie  diverston 
of  money  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contvs.  Behind 
ttie  specifics  of  this  scandal,  however,  lie 
broader  questions  about  the  purposes  and  di- 
rection of  American  foreign  polKy.  In  the 
hopes  ttiat  It  might  help  to  stimulate  further 
discusskxi  on  those  Important  matters,  I  ask 
ttiat  ttie  foltowing  address,  which  I  delivered 
before  the  Democratic  Women's  Club  of 
Indian  River  County  (FL)  a  few  weeks  ago,  be 
printed  In  ttie  Record. 

A  Democratic  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solans) 

Today,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  time 
since  the  lieginning  of  the  1980's.  we  Demo- 
crats have  a  renewed  confidence  in  our 
Party  and  its  future. 

We  tiave  Just  come  ttirough  a  succession 
of  successful— a  few  of  them  miraculous- 
victories  in  last  Noveml)er'8  elections,  culmi- 
nating in  the  recapture  of  the  Senate. 

Recent  polls  show  that  the  teflon  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  early  years  has  finally 
worn  ttiin.  Americans  in  increasing  numl>ers 
are  now  daring  to  say  that  the  emperor 
truly  lias  no  clothes. 

There  has  now  arrived  on  the  scene  a  new 
generation  of  young,  dynamic  Democratic 
leaders— men  and  women  eager  to  lead  the 
Party,  and  the  nation,  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry—men and  women,  moreover,  who  are  well 
prepuvd  to  do  so. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  currently  finds  itself  ensnared  in  a 
scandal  of  still  widening  proportions,  com- 
plete with  sordid  revelations  of  clandestine 
arms  sales,  secret  Swiss  Iwnk  accounts,  dis- 
reputat>le  middlemen,  and  the  illegal  diver- 
sion of  funds. 

It  seems  likely  that  past  and  present 
senior  Administration  officials  have  violated 
the  law  and  will  lie  the  subject  of  criminal 
prosecution.  One  of  them.  Midiael  Deaver. 
has  already  t>een  indicted. 

Yet  for  aU  the  attention  ttiat  will  lie— and. 
I  might  add.  should  be— focused  on  the  cur- 
rent scandal,  we  should  not  forget  ttiat 
Ininamuck  is  only  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of 


foreign  policy  debacles  perpetrated  by  the 
current  Administration. 

Looking  back  on  this  sorry  record.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  right  to  feel  t>etrayed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

It  is  an  Administration  ttiat  pledged  it 
would  never  l>arg&in  with  terrorists— and 
then  engaged  in  the  most  stiameleas  in- 
trigues to  exctiange  American  weapons  for 
hostages. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  pledged  it 
would  never  pay  ransom  for  the  release  of 
American  hostages— and  then  fell  all  over 
itself  to  trade  a  Soviet  spy  for  an  innocent 
American  journalist. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  told  us  that 
we  must  accept  vast  new  sacrifices  in  order 
to  maintain  America's  security— and  then 
offered  at  Reykjavik,  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  eliminate  all 
our  iMLllistic  nuclear  missiles  without  at  the 
same  time  addressing  the  question  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  overwhelming  superiority  in 
conventional  forces. 

It  Is  an  Administration  tliat  voiced  pious 
platitudes  about  arms  control— and  then 
tore  up  arms  control  treaties  that  helped  to 
insure  our  safety  for  the  past  15  years. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  launched  a 
farcical  disinformation  campaign  against 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi— and  succeeded  only  in 
deceiving  the  American  people. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  promised  a 
"hands  off"  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
War— and  then  secretly  provided  arms  to 
one  of  the  combatants  and  intelligence  to 
the  other. 

It  Is  an  Administration  that  sought  to 
bring  al>out  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 
in  Nicaragua— Init  in  the  process  sut>verted 
the  rule  of  law  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  Administration  that  blows  rhetori- 
cal kisses  to  human  rights— even  as  it  cud- 
dles up  to  despots  in  Latin  America,  racists 
in  southern  Africa,  and  repressive  regimes 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  We  are 
dealing  here  with  somettilng  far  more  fun- 
damental than  simply  a  few  individuals 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  hostages  or  aid  the  contras.  may 
have  broken  the  law. 

What  confronts  us  is  nothing  less  ttian  an 
Administration  whose  foreign  policy  is  out 
of  control— an  Administration  whose  poli- 
cies tiave  seriously  eroded  the  political,  stra- 
tegic, and  moral  position  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world. 

In  short,  we  are  in  rather  desperate  need 
of  a  reformulated,  restructured,  and  revital- 
ized foreign  policy. 

And  that  gets  me  to  the  gist  of  my  re- 
marks liefore  you  ttils  evening. 

I  believe  it  would  t>e  a  profound  mistake 
for  Democrats  simply  to  sit  t>ack  and  count 
on  returning  to  power  in  1988  solely  because 
of  the  mistakes  and  miscalculations  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

We  must  recognize  that  criticism,  no 
matter  how  justified.  Is  not  an  adeQuate 
substitute  for  a  policy  of  our  own. 

So  for  the  next  few  minutes  I'd  like  to  lay 
out  for  you  a  blueprint  for  a  Democratic 
foreign  policy— a  foreign  policy  ttiat  will 
protect  our  national  interests  and  promote 
our  national  ideals,  a  foreign  policy  consist- 
ent with  American  values  and  reflective  of 
American  aspirations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  ttiat  the  majw 
foreign  policy  problem  we  face  today  is  bow 
to  manage  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  History,  the 
United  States  confronts  a  country  that  is 
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not  only  itnktecicaUy  and  IdeoIodcmUy  hos- 
tile to  ua.  but  also  has  the  military  capacity 
to  destroy  our  entire  society. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  beginning  of 
Worid  War  n.  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
tended and  enforced  Its  dominance  over 
mwe  than  100  million  people,  from  the 
Baltic  Republics  In  the  north  to  the  Balkan 
natioos  in  the  south. 

IXuInc  this  period  of  time,  we  have  also 
seen  the  terrible  toll  of  Communist  tyranny 
in  the  Oulag  Archipelago  of  the  Soviet 
Dnion.  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  of  China, 
in  the  autoienoelde  of  Cambodia,  in  the  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  and  in 
the  reeducatkm  camps  and  boat  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Today,  the  reality  of  Soviet  repression 
and  Communist  tyranny  represents  not  a 
distant  memory,  but  a  living  nightmare. 

It  is  a  nightmare  In  the  distant  valleys  of 
Af|<i»nii»tan,  for  the  peasants  who  have 
seen  their  loved  ones  murdered  and  their 
land  destroyed. 

_  It  Is  a  nightmare  in  the  remote  Jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia,  for  the  villagers  who  have 
been  killed  or  crippled  by  yellow  rain. 

It  is  a  ni^tmare  in  the  infamous  prisons 
and  labor  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the  dissidents  and  ref useniks  who  are  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free. 

It  Is  a  nightmare  In  the  bleak  streets  of 
F^dand.  for  the  supporters  of  Solidamosc 
whose  dream  of  an  Independent  trade  union 
was  crushed  by  martial  law. 

But  Democrats  also  know  that  however 
profound  the  differences  that  divide  us 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  our  two  nations 
have  no  choice  but  to  strive  for  the  kind  of 
oontrolled  competition  and  creative  coopera- 
tion which  will  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviets  whenever  necessary— but  also  to  sit 
down  with  them  whenever  possible. 

Democrats  will  give  the  highest  prtority  to 
repairing  our  rel^onshlp  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  Democrats  know  that  in  the  atomic 
age.  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  a  moral  and  po- 
litical Imperative. 

In  arms  control,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
we  have  an  obllga^n  and  an  opportunity  to 
schleve  a  breakthrough  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  threat  of  war. 

And  here  the  present  Administration  has 
failed  most  tragically. 

The  arms  control  policies  of  this  Adminis- 
tration—insofar as  it  has  an  arms  control 
policy— have  been  characterized  by  intransi- 
gence and  intractlbOity. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  the  first 
Administration  in  a  quarter  century  which 
has  failed  to  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Kennedy  negotiated  the  Limit- 
ed Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  President 
Johnson  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty,  President  Nixon  the  SALT  I  and 
ABM  Treaties,  President  Ford  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty,  and  President 
Carter  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

And  the  Reagan  Administration? 

Not  only  has  it  failed  to  achieve  any  new 
agreement.  It  has  systematically  set  out  to 
destroy  existing  agreements. 

It  has  renounced  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

It  has  sought  to  redeflne  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  meaning- 
less. 

It  has  publlcally  stated  that  it  has  no  in- 
terest in  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

To  be  sure,  after  six  long  years,  it  now  ap- 
pears we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  an  agree- 
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ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  all 
Intormedlate-range  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe,  which  would  certainly  be  a  welcome 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  even  this  would  do  little  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  those  strategic  sys- 
tems capable  of  striking  American  soil  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  that  we  continue  to  need  an  accord  on 
strategic  weaponry  that  would  deal  with 
those  sea-laimched  and  land-based  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  capable  of  destroy- 
ing our  entire  civilization. 

So  far  our  ability  to  get  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  handicapped  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's stubtwm  insistence  on  developing 
and  deploying  a  "Star  Wars"  defensive 
system. 

Of  course,  if  we  could  develop  a  perfect 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons,  it  would 
be  in  our  interests  to  do  so. 

Not  even  the  President's  own  advisers, 
however,  believe  that  we  will  see  a  leakproof 
shield  against  nuclear  attack  in  our  life- 
times, despite  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  the  SDI  program. 

But  an  "almost  perfect"  defense  is  mean- 
ingless in  the  context  of  a  fullscale  nuclear 
attack. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  stop  95  percent  of 
the  incoming  warheads,  the  remaining  5 
percent  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy American  society  as  we  now  know  it. 

In  short,  the  President's  Star  Wars  pro- 
gram will  make  arms  control  impossible  and 
set  the  stage  for  a  massive  escalation  of  the 
arms  race,  since  the  Soviets  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  counter  our  defensive  systems  by 
increasing  the  number  of  their  offensive 
weapons. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
neither  of  us  will  be  any  more  secure  than 
we  are  now. 

Fortunately,  the  makings  of  a  grand  com- 
promise on  arms  control  are  clearly  visible. 

With  a  measure  of  goodwill  and  a  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  to  succeed,  it  should  be 
possible  to  hammer  out  an  accord  where  the 
Soviets  would  agree  to  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  their  offensive  strategic 
forces,  in  return  for  our  acceptance  of 
mutual  and  verifiable  restrictions  in  Star 
Wars  and  other  defensive  technologies. 

Before  an  agreement  along  these  lines  can 
be  reached,  however,  the  Administration 
must  get  its  own  house  in  order. 

Iiiieruaiiy  driven  by  ideological  conflicts 
between  the  Far  Right  and  the  Farther 
Right,  the  Reagan  Administration,  even 
after  six  years,  has  yet  to  formulate  a  coher- 
ent arms  control  strategy. 

If  the  Administration  can  call  a  halt  to  its 
internal  ideological  warfare.  Democrats 
stand  ready  to  work  with  it  to  fashion  a  co- 
herent national  approach  to  arms  control. 

We  recognize,  for  instance,  that  a  total 
ban  on  Star  Wars  research  is  neither  verifia- 
ble nor  desirable,  suid  we  remain  willing  to 
fund  such  efforts  at  reasonable  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
support  the  Administration's  desire  to  rush 
into  the  earliest  possible  deployment  of  an 
untested  ABM  system,  thereby  imdermining 
arms  treaties  currently  in  plac^. 

Democrats  call  for  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
commitment  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Democrats  call  for  a  return  to  the  numeri- 
cal limits  of  the  SALT  11  treaty,  and  a 
pledge  to  abide  by  these  limits  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  do  so. 

Democrats  support  the  negotiation  of  a 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  and  de- 
plore the  fact  that  this  Administration  is 
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the  first  in  thirty  years  to  reject  such  a 
goal. 

Democrats  urge  Senato  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 

Democrats  believe  that  a  country  as  de- 
pendent on  overhead  satellites  as  our  own 
sliould  open  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
head  off  a  race  in  antl-satellito  weaponry. 

And  finally.  Democrats  believe  that  we 
must  remember  the  words  of  John  Kenne- 
dy, who  declared:  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  negoti- 
ate." 

Tet  arms  control.  Important  as  it  may  be, 
is  not  a  panacea  for  the  many  problems  that 
confront  us,  let  alone  any  guarantee  that 
war  will  be  avoided. 

The  preservation  of  peace  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  our  ability  to  manage  our  global 
differences  and  regional  disputes  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  must  be  under  no  illusions  that  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  in  Afghanistan,  Cam- 
bodia. Eastern  Europe,  and  Central  America 
will  be  easily  achieved. 

But  given  the  very  real  possibility  that  a 
regional  crisis  could  easily  escalate  into  a  su- 
perpower confrontation,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  pursue  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
these  dangerous  disputes. 

The  Middle  East  is  perhaps  the  area 
where  a  regional  crisis  is  most  likely  to  esca- 
late into  a  superpower  confrontation. 

And  here  as  well  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  build  upon  the  successes  of  its 
predecessors. 

It  has  frittered  away  six  years  by  not  ef- 
fectively following  up  on  the  historic  break- 
through achieved  by  President  Carter  at 
Camp  David. 

In  the  absence  of  progress  toward  peace, 
another  Middle  East  war  is  virtually  inevita- 
ble. 

And  without  an  active  American  involve- 
ment in  the  region,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  progress  toward  peace. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  reality, 
and  took  an  active  role  in  worldng  toward  a 
regional  settlement. 

So  did  President  Ford. 

And,  of  course,  so  too  did  President 
Carter. 

But  under  Ronald  Reagan,  the  United 
States  has  abdicated  its  role  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  moving  the  peace  process  for- 
ward. 

The  Camp  David  accords  remain  the 
single  most  significant  step  toward  peace  in 
forty  years  of  unrelenting  conflict  and  con- 
frontation in  the  Middle  East. 

Democrats  call  upon  the  Administration 
to  reinvigorate  the  Camp  David  process,  as 
the  region's  best  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  Israel— our  clos- 
est friend  and  our  most  reliable  democratic 
ally  in  the  region— to  work  harder  for  a  gen- 
eral Mideast  settlement,  for  another  war  in 
the  Middle  East  could  Jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty and  even  the  survival  of  Israel. 

But  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  our- 
selves, for  renewed  fighting  could  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  vital  American  inter- 
ests as  well. 

It  could  endanger  our  access  to  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  could  Jeopardize  our  relations  with 
moderate  Arab  regimes. 

And  it  could  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
military  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  occurred  during  the  Tom  Kippur 
War  in  1973,  when  Chairman  Brezhnev 
threatened  to  send  six  Soviet  airborne  divi- 
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Army,  and  President  Nixon  responded  by 
puttiiig  the  United  States  on  a  nuclear  alert. 

In  Central  America,  our  Party  will  work 
with  our  democratic  friends  in  the  region  to 
resolve  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua  through 
peaceful  rather  than  military  means. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  involved 
the  United  States  in  what  is  essentially  a 
civU  war  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  regime. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  situations  in 
Cambodia  and  Afghanistan,  where  we  are 
being  asked  by  our  friends  in  the  region  to 
help  indigenous  resistance  forces  oppose  a 
foreign  occupation,  many  of  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  have  assailed  our  efforts  to 
bring  down  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  make  it  clear:  Democrats  hold  no 
brief  for  the  Sandinista  government  in  Ma- 
nagua. 

We  believe  that  the  Sandinistas  have  be- 
trayed the  democratic  promises  of  their  rev- 
olution. 

And  we  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  no  business  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbors. 

Our  profound  disagreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministration concerning  Nicaragua  is  not 
over  what  we  think  of  the  Sandinistas,  but 
how  to  deal  with  them. 

Essentially  there  are  three  ways  to  solve 
the  Nicaraguan  problem. 

We  could  rely  on  the  contras  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

But  the  chances  of  that  occurring  are  vir- 
tually non-existent. 

Today  the  contras  are  no  closer  to  taking 
power  than  they  were  a  year,  or  two,  or 
three  years  ago. 

Moreover,  no  one  seriously  believes  that, 
with  or  without  American  aid,  the  contras 
can  prevail  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas. 

This  leads  to  oiu-  second  option:  We  could 
send  in  the  Marines  to  do  the  Job  which  the 
contras  are  incapable  of  doing  by  them- 
selves. 

Yet  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  disas- 
trous course  of  action  on  which  our  country 
might  embark. 

To  Americanize  the  war  would  be  enor- 
mously divisive  here  at  home,  would  fan  the 
flames  of  anti-Americanism  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  would  embitter  our  friends  and 
jeopardize  our  alliances  in  Europe,  would 
hand  the  Soviets  an  immense  propaganda 
bonanza  by  drawing  attention  away  from 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  would 
probably  bog  down  our  armed  forces  for 
years  to  come  in  a  protracted  and  bloody 
guerrilla  war. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  any 
more  Cubans  in  our  hemisphere. 

But  neither  do  they  want  any  more  Vlet- 
nams. 

If  our  differences  with  Nicaragua  cannot 
be  resolved  on  the  battlefield,  then  they 
must  be  settled  at  the  bargaining  table, 
which  gets  us  to  the  third  of  our  three  pos- 
sible options. 

Recently  Costa  Rica  put  forth  a  compre- 
hensive peace  plan  that  appears  to  be  draw- 
ing increasingly  serious  consideration  in  the 
region. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  immediate  ceasefire 
to  all  the  guerrilla  wars  in  the  region,  a 
cutoff  of  aid  to  all  rebel  groups,  a  general 
amnesty,  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  mili- 
tary advisors,  a  prohibition  on  the  creation 
of  foreign  military  bases,  the  establishment 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  holding  of  genuinely  free 
and  fair  elections. 
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There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  plan  will 
be  any  more  successful  in  bringing  peace  to 
Central  America  than  its  predecessors. 

But  we  will  never  know  if  it  can  succeed  if 
we  fail  to  give  it  a  chance. 

So  far  the  Administration's  response  to 
this  proposal  has  been  characterized  by  the 
kind  of  vacuous  vacillations  which  belie  a 
fear  that  it  might  actually  work. 

Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  would  ac- 
tively support  this  initiative  on  the  grounds 
that  it  provides  what  may  well  be  the  last 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflicts  in  Central  America  in  a  way  that 
would  preclude  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  or  Cuban  military  presence  in  the 
region,  while  simultaneously  advancing  the 
prospects  for  human  rights  and  political 
pluralism. 

Speaking  of  human  rights,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  by  advancing  the  prospects  for  de- 
mocracy, we  not  only  are  faithful  to  our 
own  values,  but  enhance  the  stability  and 
security  of  our  friends  and  allies  as  well. 

Unlike  the  Reagan  Administration,  which 
regularly  denounces  the  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  Communist  countries  while 
often  remaining  silent  in  the  face  of  similar 
violations  by  anti-Communist  regimes,  a 
Democratic  foreign  policy  will  oppose  tyran- 
ny wherever  it  is  found. 

There  is  something  profoundly  wrong 
with  the  values  of  an  Administration  that 
stands  up  for  pluralism  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  but  stands  still  for  racism 
and  repression  in  southern  Africa. 

There  is  something  profoundly  wrong 
with  the  values  of  Administration  that  de- 
nounces material  law  in  Poland,  but  sup- 
ports World  Bank  loans  to  the  repressive 
regime  in  Chile. 

Democrats  believe  that  American  interests 
can  be  secure  only  in  a  world  that  respects 
basic  human  rights,  and  the  American  inter- 
ests are  advanced  by  our  taking  an  uncom- 
promising stand  in  defense  of  freedom. 

That  is  why  a  Democratic  foreign  policy 
will  make  the  cause  of  human  rights  a 
major  American  priority. 

Democrats  would  speak  up  on  behalf  of 
Andrei  Salcharov  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
we  will  also  call  for  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  in  South  Africa. 

Democrats  will  denounce  state-sponsored 
terrorism  abetted  by  Communist  countries 
like  Bulgaria,  which  may  have  been  involved 
in  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Pope. 

But  we  will  also  condemn  terrorism  by  fas- 
cist countries  like  Chile,  which  committed 
murder  in  the  streets  of  our  nation's  capital. 

A  Democratic  foreign  policy  would  end 
the  double  standard  which  has  character- 
ized the  Reagan  Administration's  policy 
toward  human  rights. 

Nowhere  do  our  differences  with  this  Ad- 
ministration come  into  sharper  focus  than 
in  OMi  opposition  to  the  President's  policies 
toward  South  Africa. 

The  Administration's  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement  toward  South  Africa, 
which  was  based  on  the  notion  that  by  cozy- 
ing  up  to  the  racist  regime  in  Pretoria,  we 
could  somehow  Induce  it  to  abandon  apart- 
heid. Is  a  monument  to  moral  myopia  and 
wishful  thinking. 

It  has  made  the  United  SUtes  appear  an 
apologist  for  apartheid. 

It  has  placed  our  country  on  the  wrong 
side  of  one  of  the  fundamental  moral  ques- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Administration.  In  opposing  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  has  said  it  is  not  our 
task  to  choose  between  blades  and  whites  in 
that  country. 
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But  that  is  not  the  choice  we  face. 

There  are,  after  all,  many  whites  in  South 
Africa  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
apartheid  system. 

The  choice  that  confronts  us  in  South 
Africa  is  not  a  choice  between  black  and 
white,  but  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween decency  and  indecency,  between  Jus- 
tice and  injustice. 

Supporters  of  the  Administration's  policy 
have  contended  that  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  caimot  be  Justified  since  there 
are  many  other  human  rights-abusing  re- 
gimes around  the  world  against  which  we 
have  not  imposed  sanctions. 

Yet  the  United  SUtes  has  adopted  a  wide 
range  of  sanctions  against  other  govern- 
ments that  violate  human  rights,  ranging 
from  the  total  embargoes  we  have  placed  on 
commerce  with  Communist  countries  like 
Cambodia.  Vietnam,  and  Nicaragua,  to  the 
comprehensive  restrictions  we  have  placed 
on  trade  with  such  non-Communist  coun- 
tries as  Libya,  Uganda,  and  Iran. 

In  view  of  this  record,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  more  vulnerable  to  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  selective  indig- 
nation had  we  failed  to  adopt  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Democrats  reject  President  Reagan's  rap- 
prochement with  racism. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  no  longer 
will  anyone  wonder  where  America  stands. 

We  shall  stand  in  total  opposition  to 
apartheid  and  the  injustice  it  represents,  for 
we  well  remember  what  President  Kennedy 
told  us,  that  "Those  who  make  peaceful 
reform  impossible  will  make  violent  revolu- 
tion Inevitable." 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  to  be  ef- 
fective, American  foreign  policy  must  reflect 
the  ideals  and  values  of  the  American 
people. 

Selling  arms  to  terrorists  falls  to  meet  this 
test. 

Proclaiming  one  policy  in  public  while 
pursuing  its  opposite  in  secret  falls  to  meet 
this  test. 

Opposing  repression  in  same  countries 
while  winking  at  it  in  others  fails  to  meet 
this  test. 

Subverting  the  mechanisms  of  interna- 
tional law  by  mining  Nicaraguan  harbors 
and  thumbing  our  nose  at  the  World  Court 
fails  to  meet  this  test. 

Writing  assassination  manuals  fails  to 
meet  this  test. 

Stretehing  or  simply  ignoring  the  law  falls 
to  meet  this  test. 

Fifty-odd  years  ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
told  an  earlier  generation  of  Americans  that 
they  had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

I'd  like  to  think  the  same  is  true  of  this 
generation. 

Certainly  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
ready  to  play  its  part. 

After  some  years  of  fractious  contention 
on  foreign  policy  issues  the  Party  is  once 
more  united  in  support  of  such  fundamental 
American  objectives  as  strengthening  the 
NATO  alliance,  preventing  the  spread  of 
Soviet  hegemony,  assuring  the  survivial  and 
security  of  Israel,  advancing  the  cause  of 
nuclear  nonproliferatior,  attaclcing  world- 
wide economic  want  and  social  injustice,  and 
everywhere  encouraging  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity. 

We  have  before  us  an  ambitious  agenda— 
but  one  worth  pursuing. 

The  United  States  can  neither  police  the 
world  nor  retreat  from  it. 

But  together  we  can  better  the  worid. 

And  in  the  process,  we  can  help  America 
fully  live  up  to  its  historic  promise— a  prom- 
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iw  of  ■troittb  vtoely  ein^oyed.  of  justice 
ooniistently  sought,  and  of  peace  resolutely 
and  lelentleasly  pursued. 


THE  END  OP  FOWIiER'S  REIGN 
OP  ERROR  AT  THE  PCC 


UMI 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

oromo 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  UEFBISKirTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mf.  Speaker,  last  month  an 
•ra  came  to  m  end  at  the  Federal  Communi- 
calions  Commiaaion.  and  not  a  moment  too 
aoon.  FOC  CMnnwi  Mark  Fowler  retired, 
andkig  a  reign  of  deregulatcxy  error  the  likes 
of  wNch  hawe  not  been  seen  in  this  country's 
mwiy  yeais  of  breadcaat  regulation. 

Fa  over  40  yean,  through  twth  RepubKcan 
«)d  Damooatic  adminialraMons,  the  broadcast 
biduBtty  has  benefHad  from  a  balanced  admin- 
ialralion  of  the  existing  communicatkxis  laws. 

Thaae  laws  have  always  preaoibed  a  mini- 
mal inlruaion  by  the  Government  into  broad- 
casMng  but  have  also  required  a  continuing 
corwnilment  by  broadcast  foensees  to  serve 
ttia  puMc  interest 

Tha  Amerfcan  bloadcasting  industry  flour- 
ished under  the  stable  consensus  that  devel- 
oped over  ttie  yaws.  It  is  one  industry  that  is 
unmatched  anywhere  in  the  worW. 

But  now,  after  6  years  of  "anything  goes, 
davl-may-cwe.  publo4)e-damned  deregula- 
tion," we  are  teft  wWi  an  industry  facing  in- 
croatiino  uncertainties  and  the  growing  convk:- 
tkxi  that  a  sense  of  balance  must  be  restored. 

Mark  Fowler's  deregulatory  reign  of  error 
has  turned  40  years  of  broadcasting  regula- 
tton  on  its  head.  Broadcast  Ik^enses,  and  even 
whoto  networks,  are  selling  as  fast  as  hot- 
cakes— and  with  as  little  thought  I  fear  that  a 
whoto  industry  is  tosing  sight  of  a  commitment 
to  the  pubic  interest  in  a  mad  msh  to  maxim- 
nize  the  bottom  ine. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  radtoal  set  of  new 
laws  but  a  restored  commitment  to  existing 
law.  We  need  to  reaffirm  the  truth  that  broad- 
casting is  more  than  a  business.  It  is  also  a 
vital  pubic  trust 

The  recent  House  Telecommunicalions 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
medta  mergers  on  network  news  operations 
were  an  important  step  in  asserting  the  public 
interest  in  the  pubic's  airwaves.  Another  im- 
portant step  was  taken  today  wtwn  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  voted  to 
report  out  H.R.  1934.  a  bW  to  codify  the  exist- 
ing fMmess  doctrine.  Fmal  passage  is  expect- 
ed shorty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Kke  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  artkte  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Apri  20.  1987  by  Tom  Shales. 
Mr.  Shales  states  with  his  usual  clarity  and 
force  a  sentiment  that  is  definitive  regarding 
Ctarinnan  Fowler's  tenure  at  the  FCC. 

[From  the  Washlnaton  Post.  May  20. 1987] 

PoWLBt's  Way:  Poxti.  is  Paik 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

When  the  Federal  Coramunicstions  Com- 
mission declared  last  week  that  it  was  going 
to  crack  down  on  sexually  explicit  language 
In  tmiadrsiting.  It  was  slaiwing  Itself  on  the 
wrist.  Or  Thnntfaig  itsclf  in  the  foot.  The 
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FCX;  was  addressing  a  problem  It  helped 
create. 

Six  years  of  anything-goes.  devU-may-care, 
public-be-damned  deregulation  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  nurtured  the  environment 
In  which  so-called  raunch  radio  was  able  to 
flourish.  By  aimounclng  the  PCC's  Inten- 
tion to  get  tough,  outgoing  Chairman  Mark 
S.  Powler  was  in  effect  declaring  his  own 
policies  and  philosophy  to  be  colossal  fail- 
ures. 

There  are  those  who  knew  this  all  along. 

Por  six  years  Fowler  has  howled  a  tireless- 
ly repeated  litany  about  how  this  holy 
entity  called  "the  marketplace,"  not  the 
government,  should  set  the  rules  for  broad- 
casting. Right  So  in  the  matter  of  raunch 
radio,  the  marketplace  was  heard,  loudly 
and  clearly.  In  city  after  city,  frisky  deejays 
regaling  listeners  with  lewd  Innuendo 
zoomed  to  the  top  of  the  ratings  in  their 
markets. 

Howard  Stem,  the  notorious  smutmonger 
who  once  steamed  up  the  Washington 
market,  has  been  a  smash  hit  in  New  York. 
After  NBC  radio  dropped  him,  he  went  to 
another  station  and  continued  to  thrive.  If 
ratings  are  votes,  thousands  of  listeners  vote 
each  day  to  keep  Stem  and  others  like  him 
on  the  air.  and  in  full  filth. 

In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  recently.  TV  stotion 
WUHP  polled  its  viewers  to  see  how  many 
would  like  to  see  unedited  R-rated  movies  in 
prime  time.  Electronic  Media  reports  that 
23.000  viewers  cast  yes  votes  and  only  5.277 
were  opposed.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  market- 
place speaking  decisively.  But  according  to 
the  new  PCC  edict  on  dirty  words,  that  vote 
could  l>e  overturned  by  the  very  commission 
that  has  said  there  should  be  almost  no  reg- 
ulation of  broadcasting,  certainly  not  of  pro- 
gram content. 

Now.  suddenly,  and  Just  as  he  hotfoots  it 
out  of  office,  Powler  seems  to  be  conceding 
his  vision  of  an  unregulated  Utopia  was 
never  very  realistic.  Indeed,  for  communica- 
tions activists,  for  any  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  electronic  media  have  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  quality  of  life  in  America— 
and  thus  enormous  obligations— it  wasn't 
Just  unrealistic,  it  was  ruinous. 

What  Gerald  Ford  said  after  Watergate 
could  as  well  be  said  about  the  departure  of 
Powler;  our  long  national  nightmare  is  over. 
The  clampdown  on  naughty  language,  mis- 
guided though  it  may  be,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Plowler's  repudiation.  Clearly  the 
most  radical  and  arguably  the  most  reckless 
chairman  in  the  history  of  the  PCC,  Powler 
will  probably  live  to  see  most  of  his  dirty 
work  undone. 

If  the  PCC  won't  regulate.  Congress  will 
force  it  to.  A  golden  age  of  de-deregulation 
seems  already  underway.  One  biU  now  being 
considered  would  codify  the  principles  of 
the  Paimess  Doctrine,  which  protects  the 
public  from  one-sided  coverage  of  controver- 
sial issues.  Powler  wanted  the  doctrine  abol- 
ished. 

Powler  was  the  great  absolutlonlst.  He  ab- 
solved broadcasters  of  all  social  responsibil- 
ity. Their  task  was  only  to  make  money.  In 
making  money,  it  was  imagined,  the  social 
l>enefits  would  faU  lnt«  place.  The  precise 
social  benefits  of  raunch  radio  are  hard  to 
discern. 

So  are  the  precise  social  benefits  of  gigan- 
tic mergers  of  communications  companies, 
deemphasis  on  minority  hiring  practices  at 
TV  and  radio  stations,  and  an  avalanche  of 
witless  kiddy  shows  built  around  the  mar- 
keting campaigns  for  toys  and  dolls.  These 

are  some  of  the  legacies  of  the  Powler  era. 
Prom    the    beginning,     Powlerism    was 

doomed.  It  was  dopey  all  along,  predicated 
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on  foolhardy  renegade  suppositions.  The 
most  specious  was  summed  up  in  one  of 
Powler's  favorite  catch  phrases:  "the  print 
model."  He  must  have  uttered  "the  print 
model"  184,000  times  since  he  took  office. 
He  recently  Invoked  it  repeatedly  during  un- 
convincing rote  testimony  at  congressional 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Paimess  Doctrine 
legislation. 

Powler  insists  that  broadcasting  is  the 
same  as  print,  merely  a  different  publishing 
technology,  and  therefore  should  suffer  no 
more  regulation  than  print  does.  A  child  of 
4  can  perceive  the  fundamental  differences 
between  print  and  broadcasting,  but  Powler 
never  could,  or  never  would. 

During  Powler's  tenure,  Americans  saw 
broadcasting  standards  plummet.  Dirty 
radio  was  only  part  of  It.  The  old  genteel 
image  of  the  citizen  broadcaster  concerned 
for  his  community  was  replaced  with  that  of 
the  quick-buck  trafficker  buying  and  selling 
stations  for  enormous  fast  profits.  Powler's 
PCC  dumped  the  antitraf ficking  provisions. 
Of  course,  Powler  was  up  front  atK>ut 
where  his  sympathies  lay.  He  saw  his  mis- 
sion as  making  life  easier  and  more  profita- 
ble for  business  executives  involved  in 
broadcasting.  No  other  interests  seemed  to 
concern  him. 

Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America  and  longtime 
Powler  foe,  once  noted,  "The  rules  that 
have  protected  the  powerless  are  the  rules 
that  he's  trying  to  change."  David  Levy,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Caucus  for  Produc- 
ers, Writers  and  Directors  in  Hollywood, 
wrote  last  May,  "We  view  his  years  on  the 
PCC  as  a  disaster  for  the  public  good  and  as 
a  gigantic  windfall  for  private  interests." 

Throughout  his  tenure.  Powler  made  him- 
self available  to  speak  to  cheering  thrones 
at  Industry  get-togethers,  but,  says  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader,  repeatedly  de- 
clined requests  to  address  public  Interest 
groups  involved  in  communications  issues. 
"Powler  has  done  more  damage  and  pro- 
posed more  damage  than  any  of  the  top  100 
Reagan  people,"  Nader  once  said,  "and  he's 
a  coward  in  addition." 

In  an  Ironic  way,  the  dirty-words  decision 
last  week  is  like  the  first  coat  of  farewell 
tar-and-feathers  for  Powler,  who  officially 
left  office  on  Friday.  Other,  and  much  more 
significant,  reversals  and  revisions  of  Pow- 
lerism are  sure  to  follow.  Reaganomlcs  and 
trickle-down  will  end  up  looking  immortal 
by  comparison. 

So  will  the  Twist,  the  Black  Bottom  and 
the  Turkey  Trot. 

"He  is  passionately  devoted  to  an  ideal 
that  he  hasn't  the  slightest  hope  of  under- 
standing," one  broadcasting  industry  Insider 
has  said  of  Powler.  That  may  be  the  key  to 
his  failure  at  the  PCC;  he  just  never  quite 
realized  that  broadcasters  have  rightly  been 
held  to  higher  standards  than  those  applied 
to  upholsterers,  haberdashers  and  fumiga- 
tors. 

"I  don't  consciously  try  to  make  those 
meetings  entertaining  or  funny,"  Powler 
said  of  PCC  proceedings  in  a  USA  Today 
interview  last  June.  "There  are  serious 
issues.  There's  a  lot  of  money  at  stake."  Yes. 
Money.  A  lot  of  money.  It  didn't  ever  dawn 
on  Fowler  that  there  was  more  at  stake 
than  that. 

We  are  as  well  rid  of  him  as  the  indignant 
villagers  were  well  rid  of  Dr.  Frankenstein. 
Powler  was  one  for  the  books:  a  mad  scien- 
tist who  kept  trying  to  bum  down  his  own 
laboratory. 
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DOWN  IN  MY  PLOREDA 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orrLORisA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbsehtatives 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1987 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Mr.  William 
Rigaby,  a  resident  of  Miami  for  62  years  and  a 
poet  Mr.  Rigsby  has  woven  together  words 
that  promote  the  beauty  "Down  in  My  Ftorida" 
and  truly  captures  the  soul  of  my  home  State. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  enter  into  the 
Record  one  of  Mr.  Rigsby's  poems. 

Down  Of  Mt  Florida 
The  breezes  are  the  softest  that  gently 

blow. 
The  oceans  and  rivers  the  bluest  that  flow, 
Down  in  my  Florida. 
The  flower  blossoms  are  the  sweetest  that 

bloom. 
While  to  me  none  can  compare,  with  that 

tropical  southern  moon, 
Down  in  my  Florida. 
Nowhere:  do  birds  sing  quite  so  sweet. 
Nowhere:  do  hearts  so  lightly  l)eat. 
There's  nowhere:  a  land  so  f  air 
So  full  of  song,— so  free  of  care. 
As  in  my  Florida. 

Tls'  there  the  sun  shines  brightest. 
There  orange  blossoms  are  whitest. 
The  days  are  never  quite  so  long, 
Yet  always  filled  with  happy  song, 
Down  in  my  Florida. 
Therefore,  I'm  sure  that  happy  land. 
Our  "Lord"  prepares  for  immortal  man  is 

built  kinds  on  a  plan. 
As  my  Florida. 

—WiUiam  E.  Rigaby. 
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demk:  abilities,  but  the  rare  characteristics  of 
leadership  that  will  serve  this  country  well. 

In  ttiis,  the  year  of  the  Bicentennial  of  our 
Constitutkxi,  the  true  meaning  of  the  docu- 
ment its  basic  concept  of  freedom  with  re- 
sponsMity,  is  partkMlarly  dear  when  viewed 
with  the  wonderment  and  enttiusiasm  of  our 
young  citizens.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  refresh- 
ing and,  I  tNnk,  instructive  to  think  about  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  our  constitution- 
al government  from  a  youthful  perspective. 

Our  core  values  and  beliefs  are  sfwped  by 
the  previous  generations.  And,  so  it  is  espe- 
cially heartening  to  see  the  basic  Amencan 
values  that  are  enshrined  in  our  Constitutkxi 
passed  on  to  our  young  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commer>d  these  three  talent- 
ed young  people— Jonathan  Levy,  Julie  Cox, 
and  Ethan  Gross— for  their  extraordinary  gift 
for  the  written  word,  and  their  youthful  irisight 
I  wish  Jonathan,  Julie,  and  Ethan  my  sincere 
congratulattons  and  continued  success  in  tfrair 
academic  pursuits. 


SCHOLARSHIP  MONEY  AWARD- 
ED POR  WINNING  ESSAYS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  three  outstanding  young 
people  from  my  district  who  will  be  awarded 
scholarship  money  from  the  Creve  Coeur 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their  winning 
essays. 

The  winners  are  Jonathan  Levy,  of  Parkway 
North  High  School  and  the  recipient  of  a 
$1,500  scholarship;  Julie  Cox,  of  Westminster 
Christian  Academy  and  the  recipient  of  a 
$1,000  scholarship;  and  Ethan  Gross,  of 
Ladue  High  School  and  the  recipient  of  a 
$700  scholarship.  Their  winning  essays  cen- 
tered on  the  running  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

These  young  adults  understand  clearly  ttiat 
the  burgeoning  natrenal  debt  and  tfie  budget 
defk^it  are  serious  problems  tiiat  must  be  dealt 
with  quk*ly.  They  also  know  that  our  inability 
to  foltow  general  iHJsiness  principles  have  re- 
sulted In  the  largest  defKits  in  this  Govern- 
ment's history. 

This  kind  of  dear  thinking  by  our  Natkxi's 
future  leaders  gives  cause  for  optimism. 
These  three  outstanding  young  people  have 
demonstrated  not  only  their  first-dass  aca- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  MARSHALL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ACADEMIC  DE- 
CATHLON TEAM 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALxroRinA 
HT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
excitement  and  great  pride  that  I  call  to  your 
attentkxi  and  the  attentron  of  this  House  to 
the  first-place  victory  of  Marshall  High  School 
of  Los  Angeles  in  the  nattonal  academk:  de- 
cathlon. 

Marshall  High  students  competed  with 
teams  from  38  States.  They  scored  a  stunning 
vknory  with  49,369  points  out  of  a  possible 
60.000. 

The  academk:  decathton  attracted  almost 
400  contestants — including  students  at  the  A. 
B.  and  C  grade  average  levels.  The  contest 
includes  six  multiple  chok:e  tests,  speeches, 
personal  interviews,  essays,  and  a  grueling 
round-roijin  super  quiz  on  constituttonal  law. 

John  Marshall  High  School  and  the  homes 
of  virtually  all  the  academic  decathlon  contest- 
ants fall  within  my  district  Marshall's  winning 
team  reflects  the  rich  ethnk;  diversity  of  ttie 
district 

Contestants  and  observers  agree  that  the 
team's  success  was  due  not  only  to  tt>e  bril- 
liance of  ttie  students,  but  also  to  the  tremen- 
dous effort  made  by  their  coach.  DavkJ  To- 
kofsky,  his  assistant,  Ann  Choi-Rho.  and  Mar- 
shall's prindpal,  Don  Hahn. 

Davkl  Florey,  a  Marshall  senior  in  the  C  av- 
erage category,  beat  out  every  other  student 
in  the  competitton  by  scoring  nearly  9,000 
points.  Florey  won  a  stunning  89  percent  of 
possible  points. 

The  winning  team  included:  Davkl  Chan, 
Silva  Daft)inian,  Matthew  Elstein,  David  Ftorey, 
GkJeon  Javier,  Susie  Kim,  Ethan  McKinney, 
Christopher  Ntehelson,  Stephanie  Shelton, 
Ben  Wolf,  and  Howard  Wu. 

I  am  partkxilarty  proud  of  ttie  five  team 
members  of  foreign  birth:  Davkl  Chan  from 
Hong  Kong,  Silva  Dart)inian  from  Soviet  Arme- 
nia. GkJeon  Javier  from  the  Philippines,  Susie 
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Kkn  from  South  Korea,  and  Howard  Wu  from 
the  Peopto's  Republic  of  China.  These  young 
peopto  symbolize  the  creativity,  drive,  and  vi- 
tality added  to  our  Natton's  Hfe  by  citizens  of 
foreign  birth. 

I  know  that  people  from  all  over  ttie  workl 
wtw  have  settled  in  Los  Angeles  take  deep 
satisf  actkxi  in  ttie  achievements  of  these  fine 
youths. 

As  thrilling  as  the  Marstiall  team's  victory 
was,  the  reactton  in  Los  Angeles  was  equally 
inspiring.  The  team,  its  coadies,  and  24  facul- 
ty and  parents  wfio  (oined  Principal  Hahn  on 
the  trip  to  Dallas  were  met  by  hundreds  of  ex- 
ultant classmates,  neighbors,  and  friends. 
They  were  wekxxned  at  the  airport  by  the 
sdioo)  band  and  a  large  contingent  of  cfieer- 
leaders. 

The  John  Marstiall  academk:  decathlon 
team  came  back  with  impressive  tangi)te 
gains  in  scholarships,  medals,  and  awards. 
However,  equally  important  the  Marstiall  vic- 
tory showed  the  broad  publk:  a  skle  of  our 
young  people  often  neglected. 

At  kxig  last  attentkxi  was  given  to  teen- 
agers, not  for  athletic  prowess,  drug  atxjse.  or 
unwanted  pregnancies,  but  for  keen  inteili- 
genoe  and  the  ability  to  make  an  Herculean 
effort  to  win  for  themselves,  thek  school,  and 
their  city  a  never  to  be  forgotten  moment  of 
gtory. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ioin  me  in  saluting  John  Marshall 
High  School  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  triumptiant 
academk;  decathton  team! 


R.8.  MCCLELLAND  RETIRES 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOUKI 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1987 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  May  23, 
1987,  R.S.  McClelland,  Jr.,  ttie  diairman  and 
chief  executive  offne  of  the  Missouri  Tele- 
ptione  Co.  will  retire. 

While  he  will  remain  as  ttie  chaimian  of  the 
board.  Bob  will  not  partidpate  in  ttie  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  company. 

Bob  began  his  teleptione  career  in  1951 
and  tiis  contribution  to  the  industry  over  ttie 
past  36  years  has  been  significant  indeed. 

He  has  served  on  ttie  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  U.S.  Tele- 
ptione Association,  as  well  as  ttie  Missouri 
Teleptione  Association  where  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1976-1977. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  and 
presktont  of  the  National  REA  Telephone  As- 
sociation (now  NRTA).  He  was  a  boanj 
member  of  OPASTCO  as  well  as  ttie  Theo- 
dore Gary  Chapter  of  I.T.P.A. 

Bob  has  been  very  active  in  dvk:  affairs  and 
has  devoted  conskterable  time  and  effort  as  a 
member  of  ttie  board  of  tiustees  of  Southwest 
Baptist  University  at  Bolivar,  MO.  He  was  vne 
diairman  of  the  tx>ard  in  1971. 

TtK>se  of  us  who  have  had  ttie  opportunity 
to  know  Bob  McCtelland  have  always  enjoyed 
his  dry  wit  and  humor.  He  is  astute,  honest  to 
the  core,  and  is  ttie  kind  of  man  you  are  proud 
to  call  a  friend. 
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Bob  and  »is  wita  B«ne,  w«  retire  in  Spring- 
Md.  MO  wdere  I  know  they  wiN  continue  to 
be  acltve  in  community  aflaire  atieit  at  a  little 
slower  pace. 


AN  ANTIDBMOCRATIC  TONE  ffl 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  PROTEST 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

ormnusKA 

in  THB  H017SB  OF  KEPIOSIHTATIVBS 

Wednetdav.  May  13. 1987 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Omtfia  WoiM-HeraM  published  an  incisive, 
ttwughtlul  edtorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  UenMisaaions  here  in  Washington 
that  prolMted  U.&  policy  in  Central  America.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attentnn  of  my  colleagues. 

tFnm  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Apr.  25, 
1M71 

Ah  AirmmocBAnc  Tom  in  Cxhtral 
Amdica  Pkorst 

Not  everyone  who  went  to  Washington, 
D.C  for  this  weekend's  demonstration 
■gainst  V£.  policies  in  Central  America  may 
be  aware  of  a  l>ehind-the-8cenes  struggle 
over  the  demiHUiteation's  purpose.  But  the 
•truggle  is  worth  knowing  about  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  issues  in- 
vidved  in  the  protests. 

Organisational  activities  have  been  pro- 
ceeding since  last  falL  Sponsors  Include 
labor  unions,  church  groups  and  political  or- 
ganliations.  Not  aU  the  sponsors  merely 
oppose  XJ&  policies.  A  few  have  openly  sup- 
plied the  9arH""*^^«  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
llandst-Leninist  movement  that  is  trying  to 
overthrow  the  danocratically  elected  gov- 
onment  of  Kl  Salvador. 

AFL-CIO  President  lAoe  Kirkland  object- 
ed to  having  member  unions  associated  with 
the  demoDstratois  who  supported  Marxism 
in  Central  America.  According  to  an  account 
by  Mwton  Kondracke  in  The  New  Republic 
,niiff-<'^  Kirkland  wrote  a  letter  to  other 
union  leaders  urging  them  to  withdraw 
their  suiHwrt. 

"It  is  possible  to  criticize  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Nicaragua 
without  embracing  the  Sandinista  regime," 
Kirkland  wrote.  "It  is  possible  to  criticize 
the  administration's  policies  toward  El  Sal- 
vador without  supporting  the  guerrilla 
movemoit." 

Protests  from  Kirkland  and  other  labor 
leaders  got  the  organizers'  attention.  A 
group  of  seven  religious  leaders  wrote  to 
wirfciMid  denying  that  the  Idea  was  to 
demand  a  cutoff  of  all  n.S.  aid  to  democrat- 
ic governments  in  Central  America.  Speak- 
ing taivltations  for  a  representative  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  a  Salvadoran  dissident  were 
withdrawn,  a  demonstration  leader  said,  tie- 
cause  of  concerns  expressed  by  organized 
labor. 

The  issue  that  caused  Kirkland  to  become 
concerned  can't  be  glassed  over  so  easily. 
Despite  whatever  changes  may  have  l>een 
made  to  reduce  the  objections,  the  fact  re- 
mains, as  KondradM  pointed  out,  that  "a 
vast,  committed  network  of  church,  labor, 
peace-and-justice.  student  and  women's 
groups  has  grown  up  that  opposes  UJS. 
policy  in  Central  America— not  just  aid  to 
the  omtras  but  also  efforts  to  aid  the  elect- 
ed governments  of  Presidents  Du&rte  in  Sal- 
vador and  Vinido  Cereso  in  Guatemala." 
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It  is  one  thing  to  take  the  position  that 
the  United  States  is  going  about  It  all  wrong 
in  trying  to  encourage  democracy,  justice 
and  sUbiUty  in  Central  America.  To  take  a 
position  favoring  the  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  by  Coimnu- 
nist  insurgents  is  quite  another. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  a 
record  of  patriotism  and  anti-communism. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  some  of  its  top  leaders 
have  found  the  political  agenda  of  some  of 
the  demonstration's  organizers  to  be  too 
much  to  swallow. 


May  IS,  1987 

HONORING  A  HEALTH  CARE 
LEADER.  SISTER  ROSEMARY 
DONLEY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OP  CATHOLIC  UNI- 
VERSITY 


May  IS,  1987 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JONA- 
THAN TONY  FOR  WINNING 
ESSAY 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

ormssouKi 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  BEUCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  a  young  man  from  my  district 
wtK)  was  one  of  the  winners  of  an  essay  con- 
test on  the  bnentennial  of  the  Constitution. 
His  name  is  Jonathan  Tony,  a  third-grader  at 
Carrollton  Elementary  School  in  Bridgeton. 

The  true  meaning  of  our  Constitution,  Its 
bask:  concept  of  freedom  with  responsit)ility, 
is  partKuiariy  clear  wt)en  viewed  with  ttie  won- 
derment and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  person. 
From  time  to  time,  It  is  refreshing  to  think 
about  the  greatness  of  our  country,  and  its 
founding  document  from  a  youthful  perspec- 
tive. 

In  his  essay,  Jonathan  imagined  taking  a 
time  machine  back  to  Philadelphia's  Inde- 
pendence Hall  wfiere  he  saw  George  Wash- 
ington, James  Madison,  Ben  Franklin,  and 
Jonathan  Dayton.  He  watched  a  debate  on 
the  length  of  the  PreskJent's  term,  then  in- 
voked the  Bill  of  Rights  wtien  a  polk:eman  ar- 
rested him  for  eavesdropping  on  the  seaet 
meeting. 

There's  very  little  more  Important  today  than 
hokjing  great  knowledge  of  the  history  that 
has  shaped  our  Natwn.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant for  our  young  people,  who  will  become 
the  workl  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Our  core  values  and  beliefs  are  sivaped  t>y 
prevkxjs  generatkins.  And,  so  it  is  especially 
heartening  to  see  the  bask:  values  that  are 
enshrined  in  the  Constitutk>n  passed  on  to  our 
young  generatk>n. 

Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett, 
wtw  named  all  of  the  winners,  called  the  real 
message  of  the  Constitutk>n  "partk:ularty  clear 
when  seen  through  children's  eyes,  with  chil- 
dren's wonder  and  simple  clarity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Jonathan  Tony  for 
his  extraordinary  gift  for  the  written  word,  and 
his  youthful  insight  into  the  meaning  of  our 
Constitution.  I  wish  Jonattian  my  sincere  con- 
gratulatK>ns  and  continued  success  in  his  aca- 
demk:  pursuits. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PEWlf SYLVAMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
some  people  that  have  such  special  qualities 
ttiat  words  canrrot  encompass  them.  Sister 
Rosemary  Donley,  wtio  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  executive  vice  preskient 
of  Catholk;  University,  is  such  a  person. 

As  a  Sister  of  Charity,  Sister  Rosemary  has 
kept  her  life  centered  on  the  values  of  her 
Order.  How  extraordinary  it  is  to  see  someone 
who  contributes  so  much  to  indivkluals  recog- 
nized for  having  so  much  to  contribute  to  the 
administration  of  such  a  complex  institution  as 
Catholk:  University. 

Recerrtly  the  spring  Issue  of  the  university's 
Journal  of  Contemporary  Health  Law  aind 
Policy  was  dedk:ateid  to  Sister  Rosemary  in 
recognition  of  her  contribution  as  dean  of  Vtye 
Catholic  University  School  of  Nursing.  It  is  a 
wonderful  testament  to  a  remarkable  person 
who  is  making  the  worid  a  much  better  place 
for  life. 

Dedicatioh 

On  Septeml>er  1,  1986,  the  sixth  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  of  The  CathoUc  Uni- 
versity of  America  l>ecame  the  third  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  University.  It  Is 
with  unbounded  joy  and  great  pride  that 
The  Board  of  Editors  of  The  Journal  of 
Contemporary  Health  Law  and  Policy  dedi- 
cates this  volume  In  honor  of  Professor 
Rosemary  Donley,  S.C. 

After  serving  seven  outstanding  years  as 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  over- 
seeing the  ambitious  development  of  the 
School  to  the  point  that  it  received  national 
recognition  by  l>eing  ranl^ed  ninth  In  the 
country  in  1985  by  deans  and  nurse  re- 
searchers associated  with  accredited  schools 
of  nursing.  Sister  Donley  now  directs  her 
considerable  administrative  talents  to  the 
University,  itself,  as  it  moves  into  its  second 
one  hundred  years.  Her  infectious  wit  and 
graceful  charm  complement  her  total  dedi- 
cation to  her  work  with  her  colleagues,  to 
her  students,  the  University,  to  excellence 
and  creativity  in  scholarship,  and  to  the 
honorable  devotion  to  her  vows  jis  a  Sister 
of  Charity.  " 

Her  record  of  professional  accomplish- 
ment is  one  that  is  writ  in  bold  print  for  it  is 
one  of  total  service  to  her  profession  and  of 
truly  remarkable  achievement.  As  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  Sister  Donley  has  spent  her  pro- 
fessional life  in  search  of  answers  to  the 
complex  medical-legal-policy  questions  that 
have  proliferated  in  the  high  technology 
milieu  of  health  care  in  the  United  States  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  centiu-y. 
She  has  brought  to  the  search  basic  skills  in 
thinking  and  analyzing  the  Jesuit  tradition 
first  acquired  during  her  baccalaureate 
preparation  at  St.  Louis  University  and  fine- 
tuned  in  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  where  she  earned  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Nursing  Education  and  PhJ}.  in 
Higher  Education. 

Her  understanding  of  multifarious  health 
issues  in  tills  country  and  the  political  reali- 


ties siuTOunding  the  federal  legislative  proc- 
ess in  health  matters  was  strengthened  by 
her  selection  as  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Health  Policy  Fellow  under  a  grant  from 
the  Rol)ert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  in  1977.  During  her  fel- 
lowship year.  Sister  Donley  worked  In  the 
office  of  Congressman  Doug  Walgren  of 
Permsylvanla  and  obtained  invaluable  expe- 
riences with  the  subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  as  well  as  with 
the  majority  staff  of  the  Senate's  Human 
Resources  Committee,  which  was  then 
chaired  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams.  That 
year  on  Capitol  Hill  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  expsuided  and  deepened 
grasp  of  the  American  polictical  process  but 
also  enabled  her  to  build  a  network  of  con- 
gressional staff  members  who  provide  her 
with  continuing  access  to  the  development 
of  current  health  legislation.  This  network 
has  also  enriched  graduate  nursing  students 
with  professional  opportunities  to  l)ecome 
involved  with  the  political  health  scene  as 
part  of  their  required  course  work  for  their 
degrees.  As  a  result  of  her  influence  in  the 
Nursing  School,  graduates  of  the  program 
are  better  prepared  to  contribute  to  health 
policy  formulation  when  they  assume  lead- 
ership positions  in  nursing  education  and 
nursing  administration. 

Sister  Donley  has  shared  her  knowledge 
and  insights  on  health  issues  and  especially 
on  the  role  nurses  can  play  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  and  health  legislation  in  the 
future.  She  has  accomplished  this  with  en- 
thusiasm, charisma  and  a  genuine  concern 
for  people— those  in  need  of  care  and  those 
responsible  for  that  care  In  their  profession- 
al positions  at  all  levels  of  nursing.  Her  re- 
flections on  health  care,  health  policy  and 
nursing  have  appeared  In  chapters  in  nu- 
merous iKtoks  and  in  approximately  forty 
journals. 

Sister's  scholarship  and  contributions  to 
nursing  have  had  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  nursing  care  provided  by  nurses  who  have 
been  Influenced  by  her  thoughtful  and  dy- 
namic presentations  on  nursing  and  health 
care  in  the  country  and.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  board  member  of  the  Profes- 
sional Semiiuu'  Consultants,  Inc.,  she  has 
been  Seminar  Director  and  Study  Tour 
Leader  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  Israel  in  1985. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  In  1984  and 
1982,  Spain  in  1983,  and  Kenya  in  1981.  As 
Senior  Editor  of  Image:  The  Journal  of 
Nursing  Scholarship,  she  was  Invited  to  be 
program  chairperson  of  the  International 
Association  of  Nurse  Editors  in  England  in 
1984. 

In  this  country,  her  numerous  presenta- 
tions to  professional  groups  include  speech- 
es on  Health  Care  Financing.  Prospective 
Payment  Systems  and  DRG's  the  new  Fed- 
eralism. Health  Perspective  for  the  1980's 
Health  Care  Delivery,  and  Leadership  and 
Health  Care  Policy.  She  has  maintained 
special  Interest  in  the  National  Student 
Nurses'  Association  and  addressed  them  at 
their  national  meetings.  Of  particular  note 
is  her  participation  as  the  Harriet  Osbum 
Jackell  Lecturer  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Sr.  Aimetta 
Walsh  Lecturer  at  St.  Xavier's  College  in 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

CurrenUy,  Sister  Rosemary  is  a  Memt)er 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Health  Care 
Advisory  Committee,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson's 
Program  for  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless, 
The  Mission   Board  of   the   Bon   Secours 
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Health  Corporation,  the  Corporate  Board  of 
National  Childrens's  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  the  Mayor  of  The  District 
of  Columbia's  Committee  on  Corrections. 

She  holds  appointments  on  the  Editorial 
Board  of  Educations  Records,  Nursing  Suc- 
cess Today  and  The  Journal  of  Contempo- 
rary Health  Law  and  Policy  and  is  President 
of  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  In  the 
past,  her  activities  with  Sigma  TheU  Tau. 
the  National  Honor  Society  in  Nursing,  In- 
cluded National  President  (1975-1981)  and 
National  First  Vice  President  (1971-1974). 
Her  many  contributions  to  nursing  have 
t>een  recognized  by  awards  as  a  distin- 
guished nursing  leader  and  educator  includ- 
ing the  conferal  of  honorary  degrees  from 
VUlanova  University  (1985)  and  Felician 
College  (1981)  as  well  as  recipient  of  the 
Outstanding  Alumna  Award  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University 
of  Pitteburgh  (1985),  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  Sigma  TheU  Tau  (1981); 
the  Alumni  Merit  Award  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity (1980);  and  recognition  as  a  Fellow 
at  The  American  Academy  of  Nursing 
(1980). 

In  the  School  of  Nursing,  Sister  has  l>een 
truly  a  woman  of  the  eighties— a  woman  of 
spirit  and  one,  for  all  times.  Her  generous 
sharing  of  herself,  her  talents  and  her 
knowledge  have  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  faculty  meml)ers,  expanded  their 
opportunities  for  scholarship  and  instilled 
an  excitement  for  teaching  and  learning 
among  faculty  and  students  alike.  Beyond 
the  School  of  Niirslng,  Sister  Rosemary  em- 
bodies a  wonderful  role  model  for  women  of 
the  nineties  and,  indeed,  the  twenty-first 
century.  She  has  been  a  protagonist  in  im- 
proving the  delivery  system  for  health  care. 
Her  ability  to  challenge,  to  encourage,  and 
to  support  others  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  nurses  and  on  the  health  care 
they  provide.  Her  departure  from  the  Nurs- 
ing School  Deanship  will  be  a  loss— but  her 
influence  will  remain  in  commitment  to  im- 
proved health  care,  contributions  to  the 
profession.  Involvement  in  research  and 
maintaining  the  quality  of  educational  pro- 
grams not  only  in  the  School  of  Niirsing  but 
in  the  total  University. 

Long  before  The  Journal  of  Contempo- 
rary Health  Law  and  Policy  became  a  reali- 
ty. Sister  Donley  encouraged  and  supported 
its  planning  and  development.  Now  that  it  is 
established,  she  has  continued  to  support  Its 
growth  in  thought,  word  and  deed  and  has 
t>ecome  a  most  valued  friend.  It  Is  altogeth- 
er fitting  that  we  recognize  her  support  and 
also  mark  her  selfless  commitment  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  to  our  University  by 
dedicating  this  volume  In  her  honor,  for,  in 
reality.  Sister  Rosemary's  life  exemplifies 
the  very  motto  of  the  University,  Deus  Mea 
Lux  Est. 

The  Student  Editorial 
Board 

Maht  Jkah  Flaherty,  S.C. 

Okorck  p.  Sioth,  II 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCALirORNI* 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATtVIS 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoM- 
ably  absent  on  offkaal  business  during  roHcall 
votes  No.  102  through  No.  115  Monday,  May 
11,  and  Tuesday,  May  12.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  House  fkxx,  I  woukj  have  cast  my 
votes  in  tfie  folk>wing  manner 
Roll  No.  102,  "yea".  Journal  approval. 
Roll  No.  103,  "no".  Hunter  amendment 
Roll  No.  104,  "aye".  Hunter  amerximent 
Roll  No.  105,  "aye",  Young  amendment 
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Rol  Na  106.  "no".  Aimty  •mendment 
Rd  Na  107.  "no",  Httlmf  anwndnwnt 
Rol  Na  106.  "ayo".  Odhimi  am^Klment 
Rol  Na  109.  "no".  Rowland  amondmont 
Rol  Na  110.  "■»•".  Bwwwn  omondmont 
Rol  Na  111.  "no".  K«np  omendrnwit 
Rol  Na  11^  "tv".  MoOortoy  tnwnd- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JAMES  O.  BROWN:  TEACHmO  US 
ABOUT  UFE 


Rol  Na  113.  "no".  Courter  •mendment 
Rol  Na  114.  "aye".  AuCoin  amendmenL 
Rol  Na  115.  "no".  Derden  emendment 


SLAIN  POLICEMAN  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  LKANXyRSn 

ormnnTLTuaA 
oi  IBB  aousi  or  msnasBiTATivis 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1B87 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  taw  of  us 
ever  riak  our  ftrae  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
woffc.  yet  our  Naion's  poice  officers  are 
died  upon  to  do  Juat  tNa  every  day  of  their 
Ivea.  I  wouU  Ice  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  your  attention  to  thoee  Ixave  men  and 
woman  who  hafve  dtod  in  service  to  tr«ir  com- 
munfliaa. 

On  Friday.  May  15.  the  Qrand  Ladies  Auxil- 
iwy  Lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Polce  wiH 
hoU  a  special  memorial  service  honoring 
thoee  poloe  officers  who  have  fallen  in  the 
ine  of  duty  during  the  pest  year  on  the  west 
front  of  the  CapHol  Bulking.  Among  those 
iMing  honored  for  their  brave  service  is  Patrol- 
mwi  Rkhwd  Janczewski  of  Avoca,  PA. 

Richwd  Janczawaki  was  23  years  oU  when 
he  was  shot  and  kiled  last  Memorial  Day 
wIM  petroling  a  wooded  area  near  the 
Scr«ilon/Wil(es«ane  Airport  He  had  been 
respondkig  to  a  complaint  about  a  man  who 
was  comidered  to  be  unbalanced  when  he 
waa  stayed.  The  man,  who  many  believe  had 
no  intention  of  shooting  OffKer  Janczewski. 
may  have  peracked  in  his  state  of  confusion. 
Sadly,  we  wM  never  know  the  exact-passing 
of  events  for  this  man  took  his  own  life  after 
commitling  the  muntor. 

To  give  one's  We  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
lives  of  others  is  the  most  prectous  gift  any  of 
us  have  to  give,  and  no  memorial  can  ever  ex- 
press ethwTB^  gratitude.  To  the  families  of 
thoee  who  k>st  their  lives  and  partkajlarly  to 
Oftteer  Janczewski's  young  widow,  Julie,  we 
who  have  benefited  from  their  services  can 
bestow  honor  upon  their  names  and  remem- 
ber their  deeds.  This  sntall  tnbute  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  too  often  fail  to  recognize 
ttw  everyday  bravery  our  police  officers  extiibit 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
Nafioa  Peifvpt  a  felow  offtoer  of  Rehard 
Janczewski  saM  it  best 

All  the  poUce  officers  sround  here  are  like 
a  lm>thertiood.  We  see  things  like  this 
happen  every  day.  But  when  it  happens  to 
one  of  our  own  *  *  *  it's  hard  to  take. 

N  is  especially  diffwult  when  one  is  so 
young.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  bring  to  our  at- 
tention the  deeds  of  PoKce  Officer  Rkrhard 
Janczewski  and  of  all  the  other  poiKe  officers 
across  the  country  who  are  being  honored  for 
their  sacriftoes  to  uphoking  the  laws  of  this 
Natna 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOUTH  CAXOUHA 
HI  THE  HOUSB  or  RKramHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  to  honor 
one  of  South  Carolina's  finest  educators  and 
one  of  the  most  decent  men  I  have  ever 
known.  James  O.  Brown,  on  the  occaston  of 
his  pendng  retirement 

J.O.  was  bom  on  a  plantatton  in  Mariboro 
County  37  years  ago.  The  road  he  has  trav- 
eled from  sharecropper's  son  to  principal  of 
A.L  Corbett  MkMto  School  in  Wegener.  SC 
has  been  a  tong— and  sometimes  difftoult— 
one.  But  his  career— as  a  student  an  athlete, 
a  soMer  and  now  an  educator— has  been 
marked  by  a  determinatmn  sektom  found  in  in- 
divkkjals. 

He  is  respected  by  his  colleagues,  admired 
by  his  students  and  toved  by  his  family. 

He  has  instilled  in  Corbetf  s  teacfiing  staff 
his  kxig-held  beliefs  that  our  schools  need 
discipline  and  that  our  instnxnors  deserve  re- 
spect "We  need  discipline,"  he  recently  toW 
the  Aiken  Standard,  "because  without  it,  the 
teachers  cant  teach  and  the  other  students 
can't  leam." 

We  have  leamtid  much  from  J.O.  Brown 
through  the  years,  not  just  about  educatton, 
txit  about  life  in  general. 

As  part  of  that  same  newspaper  profile,  J.O. 
also  spoke  of  his  life  in  Aiken  County.  "Look- 
ing back,"  he  renwked,  "I  think  maybe  it  was 
predestined  that  I  wouM  come  to  Wagoner. 
After  living  here  and  wortcing  here  for  several 
years,  I  kxAed  around  and  realized  that  I  was 
enjoying  Wagoner.  It  was  a  good  place  to  be, 
and  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family." 

In  fact  J.O.— through  Ns  accomplishments 
in  the  fiekj  of  educatk>n— has  made  Wagoner 
a  great  place  to  be  and  to  raise  a  family.  All  of 
Aiken  County  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
And  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  owe  him  my  thanks  for  his 
valued  friendship  over  the  years. 
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The  Anti-Defamation  League  has  dorw 
much  good  work  not  only  for  ttie  Jewish 
people,  but  has  worked  for  the  fair  treatment 
of  all  citizen's  alike.  It  is  fitting  that  as  the  ADL 
enters  its  75th  anniversary  it  has  been  able  to 
remain  true  to  their  kleals  as  drafted  in  their 
charter  of  1919.  They  have  made  an  out- 
standing contributton  to  the  country,  to  State 
and  to  tocal  communities  to  end  discriminatton 
and  support  the  civil  rights  of  all  people. 

I  must  also  mentton  the  excellent  work  that 
the  ADL  has  done  to  akl  Israel  and  the  plight 
of  Jews  all  over  ttie  worid.  From  issues  such 
as  United  States  defense  spending  for  Israel 
to  Soviet  Jewry,  and  to  issues  that  are  just 
emerging  such  as  an  intemattonal  peace  con- 
ference, the  ADL  has  always  been  there  in 
support  of  such  efforts. 

I  wish  the  Anti-Defamatton  League  contirt- 
ued  success  as  ttiey  work  on  belialf  of  human 
rights  in  this  country  and  woridwkle. 


JACK  BUECHNER  HONORS  ANTI- 
DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  OF 
B'NAI  B'RITH 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OPIOSSOUIU 
HI  THE  HOUSX  or  RXPRaSEHTATlVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  Anti-Defamatton  League  of  B'nai 
Brith  on  ttie  occaston  of  ttieir  annual  Ameri- 
canism award  dinner  this  evening  in  St  Louis. 
As  an  honorary  chairman  of  ttie  dinner,  I 
wouM  like  to  express  a  few  thoughts  about 
the  ADL  and  the  recipient  of  the  ADL's 
"Amerwanism"  award. 

Tonight's  recipient  of  this  year's  American- 
ism award  is  my  good  friend  and  Missouri's 
GoverrKX,  John  Ashcroft.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  person  more  desen^ng  of  this  award 
than  John.  He  indeed  embodies  that  dedna- 
tton  to  the  democratk:  kleals  we  all  share  and 
respect 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE 
SAVINGS  INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OP  ALABAMA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednesday.  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  FUPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
Introduce  today  a  bill  that  woukl  help  parents 
and  families  cope  with  the  rising  costs  of  a 
college  educatkm.  The  Nattonal  College  Sav- 
ings Incentive  Act  is  designed  to  assist  par- 
ents in  planning  arxj  provklkig  for  the  postsec- 
ondary  educatton  of  tfieir  ctiiklren. 

A  recent  study  p«iblished  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundatton  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
found  that  college  students  and  their  families 
bear  the  brunt  of  collejge  costs.  According  to 
the  foundatton  presklent,  Ernest  Boyer, 
"Family  resources  and  students'  own  eamings 
together  cover  72  percent  of  college  costs, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  made  up  by  grants, 
loans,  and  scholarships." 

The  rising  costs  of  a  college  educatton, 
however,  threaten  to  undermine  ttie  atNlity  of 
future  generattons  of  college  students  to  fi- 
nance a  college  degree  from  a  4-year  Institu- 
tk>n.  Since  1970,  the  price  of  a  college  educa- 
tk)n  htas  Increased  faster  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  rate  of  Increase  has  acceler- 
ated in  the  1980's. 

The  total  changes  (tuitkMi  and  fees,  room 
and  board)  at  an  average  cost  publk:  universi- 
ty increased  by  143  percent  between  the 
1973-74  academic  year  and  1985-86.  The  av- 
erage increase  has  been  much  higher  among 
private  universities. 

The  average  annual  cost  at  a  4-year  publk: 
institutx>n  for  a  commuting  student  rose  from 
around  $2,900  in  the  1980-81  academk:  year 
to  $4,240  in  1985-86.  The  cost  of  attending  a 
private  4-year  institutton  rose  from  approxi- 
mately $5,400  to  around  $8,350  over  the 
same  time  period.  If  similar  trends  persist  in 
the  future,  and  from  all  indk:atk>ns  ttiey  will,  it 
will  be  virtually  impossible  for  many  of  our 
brightest  young  people  to  obtain  a  college 
degree. 

Ttie  rising  costs  of  higher  educatton  have 
triggered  ttie  devekipment  of  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  to  help  families  deal  with  ttie 
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pnnblem  of  rising  college  costs.  A  number  of 
States  and  institutions  are  folkTwing  ttie  exam- 
ple of  ttie  State  of  Michigan  In  implementing 
an  innovative  prepaki  tuition  program. 

Under  the  Mtohigan  plan,  the  parents, 
grandparents,  or  any  other  interested  party 
may  guarantee  the  college  education  of  a 
chiki  by  altowing  them  to  pay  a  child's  college 
tuition  at  any  time  after  the  chiki's  birth.  Ttie 
prepakJ  tuition  payment  is  pooled  together 
with  similar  payments  from  other  parents  in  an 
invested  sinking  fund.  When  a  participating 
chlto  has  been  accepted  by  and  enrolls  at  the 
school  of  his  or  her  choice,  the  trust  will  pay 
the  tajition  of  the  chiW  without  further  hjition 
cost  to  the  child  or  his  or  her  family. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  pr^sakl  tuitjen 
plans  are  limited  by  Federal  gift  tax  and 
income  tax  laws.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am 
intitxlucing  today  is  to  clarify  Federal  income 
tax  tt'eatment  of  the  prepayments  of  the  cost 
of  higher  education  and  insure  proper  admin- 
istration of  trust  funds.  The  essential  features 
of  this  bill  are  as  foltows: 

A  state,  an  education  institution  (public  or 
private)  or  a  consortium  of  educational  in- 
stitutions (public  or  private)  would  be  per- 
mitted to  esUblish  programs  guaranteeing  a 
package  of  prepaid  educational  benefits. 

The  sponsored  plans  could  guarantee  a 
broad  range  of  educational  lienefits  includ- 
ing tuition  and  fees,  room  and  t>oard,  and/or 
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Potential  sponsors  would  include  parents, 
grandparents,  guardians  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual or  entity  willing  to  guarantee  pay- 
ments including  employers. 

Prepayments  could  l>e  lump  sum  or  serial. 

Portability  of  benefits  would  be  permitted. 

No  Federal  tax  deduction  would  tie  al- 
lowed for  the  prepayment  Thus,  financing 
would  be  with  after-tax  dollars. 

No  Federal  tax  would  be  imposed  on  Inter- 
est earned  on  trust  fund  investments. 

No  Federal  tax  would  tie  imposed  on  a 
sponsor  or  a  beneficiary  upon  receipt  of 
educational  lienefits. 

The  National  CoUege  Savings  IncenUve 
Act  represents  sound  public  policy.  It  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  a  growing  national 
prol>lem.  The  young  people  of  our  nation 
are  slowly  but  surely  losing  access  to  higher 
education.  The  rising  cost  of  attending  col- 
lege Is  pricing  ttiis  option  out  of  the  reach 
of  far  too  many  of  our  talented  youngsters. 
The  bill  I  am  submitting  today  will  help 
assist  parents  and  families  deal  with  the 
high  coats  of  educating  their  childreiL  The 
education  guarantee  prognuns  tiave  an  addi- 
tional lienef  it  to  society  in  ttiat  they  encour- 
age savings. 

Tills  bill  does  not  represent  a  new  Federal 
program  or  Initiative.  It  is  an  appropriate 
Federal  response  to  innovative  new  ideas 
and  concepts  initiated  by  the  various  States 
and  private  institutions.  Federal  legislation 
is  necessary  to  make  the  State  and  local 
program  work  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  National  College  Savings  Incentive 
Act 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 
Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  join- 
ing several  of  our  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  1067,  the  Medteare  Mental  Illness  Non- 
Discrimination  Act  of  1987.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  sponsoring  this  measure  because  it  ad- 
dresses a  tong-standing  inequity  in  the  ti-eat- 
ment  of  mental  health  illness  under  the  Medi- 
care Program.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Med- 
icare Program,  ttie  maximum  reimtxirsement 
for  sendees  provkJed  by  a  psychiatrist  or  non- 
psychiatrk;  ptiystoian  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental,  psychoneurotic,  or  personality 
disorder  has  tieen  limited  to  $250  per  calen- 
dar year  for  each  Medtoare  beriefwiary.  In 
constant  dollars,  this  benefit  is  now  worth  ap- 
proximately $57  a  year.  While  the  tjenefits  for 
physk^ai  illnesses  have  increased  throughout 
the  program,  treatment  for  mental  illnesses 
has  been  stymied. 

Such  discriminatory  practices  over  the  last 
two  decades  leave  us  with  a  very  difficult 
problem  today.  While  it  Is  cleariy  time  to  cur- 
tail ttie  prejudices  against  mental  health  in  our 
Medk»re  system,  CBO  estimates  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  at  as  much  as  $150  million  In 
1988  and  t>etween  $1.5  and  $2  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  At  a  time  of  severe  cutisacks 
and  budget  restilctions.  this  sum  is  very  hanj 
to  swaltow. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  ac- 
knowledges this  financial  dilemma  and  has 
stated  its  support  for  an  incremental  increase. 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  H.R.  1067  to  state 
my  support  for  ending  this  hisKxk:  discrimina- 
tion. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  principle  and  to  work  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  to  find  an  affordable  solution  to  this 
protilem  and  begin  alleviating  this  inequity. 
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loved  him,  but  it  is  really  a  loss  to  those  who 
make  Hawaii  their  home. 

From  a  professtonal  point  of  view,  C^hinn  Ho 
was  a  financier  extraordinaire;  a  gerwjs  wtio 
has  set  a  pace  for  growth  in  Hawaii  ttiat  has 
led  us  to  wtiere  we  are  today,  and  VnaX  en- 
sures great  potential  for  us  in  ttie  future. 

Of  course,  the  real  test  of  a  person's  suc- 
cess in  ttieir  profession  is  the  manner  in  wttich 
he  is  viewed  t>y  his  peers.  Well,  I  can  say  with 
great  confklence  that  Chinn  Ho  was  heki  only 
in  ttie  highest  esteem.  Just  listen  to  some  of 
the  comments  made  in  a  recent  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser article: 

Cliiiui  Ho  was  my  tiest  friend  and  teacher. 
He  made  a  mark  on  Hawaii  tliat  can  never 
be  erased.*  *  *— Pliilip  Oialanella,  publish- 
er, Honolulu  Advertiser. 

For  those  of  us  who  started  In  the  streets, 
he  was  the  original  Horatio  Alger.  He  was  a 
real  role  model  and  we  all  looked  up  to 
him.— Walter  Dods,  president.  First  Hawai- 
ian Bank. 

Chiim  Ho  was  a  very,  very  special  man 
with  a  keen  ability  to  seek  out  good  invest- 
ments. He  had  the  Iwldness  and  fortitude  to 
take  large  positions  in  certain  investments, 
and  stick  with  it.  He  had  a  special  place  at 
the  firm.— Cedric  Chun,  vice  president. 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 

Rising  from  modest,  humble  beginnings, 
Chinn  Ho  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect, 
energy,  and  cqmpassk>n.  It  was  precisely  ttiis 
combination  ttiat  led  him  to  achieve  the  local, 
even  gk>t>al,  re(x>gnition  that  tie  knew.  A 
model  of  commitment,  of  servwe,  I  believe 
that  even  in  death  his  influence  will  live  on. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  rememt)er  Ctiinn  Ho, 
as  I  think  all  who  know  him  do,  with  joy,  with 
inspiration,  and  certainly  with  concern  fOr  his 
feltow  man. 

I  hope  each  and  every  one  of  the  family 
and  friends  will  find  solace  in  knowing  that 
today  we  moum  Chinn  Ho's  death,  but  for 
years  to  come  we  will  celebrate  his  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHINN  HO 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OP  HAW  AH 

nr  the  house  or  representatives 
Wednesday,  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  profound 
sadness  that  I  report  the  passing  yesterday  of 
one  of  Hawaii's  greatest  sons,  Ctiinn  Ho.  I 
know  that  the  Members  of  this  House  wHI  join 
me  in  mourning  his  death,  and  extending  our 
wholehearted  sympathies  to  his  wife.  Betty; 
his  sons,  Stuart  Dean,  and  John;  his  daugh- 
ters, Karen,  Robin,  and  Heather,  his  brothers, 
Leonard  and  William;  his  sisters,  AKce,  HikJa, 
and  Laura;  and.  of  course,  his  16  grandctiil- 
dren. 

To  say  that  Chinn  Ho  lived  a  long  life  is 
dear,  he  died  at  the  age  of  83.  To  say  that  he 
lived  a  full  life,  however,  is  an  understatement; 
Chinn  Ho  may  well  have  coined  the  phrase. 

An  exemplary  indivkjual,  the  friendship  that 
we  devetoped  and  built  over  the  years  is  a 
friendship  tiiat  I  cannot  forget  I  ttiink  his  toss 
is  not  only  my  toss,  and  a  toss  to  those  wfw 


U.S.  HEALTH  SERVICE 
INTRODUCTION  STATEMENT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCALIPORinA 

nr  THE  BOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
intixxkjcing  ttie  U.S.  Health  Servtoe  Act,  a  bill 
to  estatilish  a  National  Health  Sennce  to  pro- 
vkle  high  quality,  comprehensive  health  care 
for  all  Americans. 

Each  Congress,  starting  with  the  95th  Con- 
gress, I  have  intioduced  bills  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Health  Servtoe.  In  the  99th  Congress 
this  bHI  was  H.R.  2049. 

There  has  been  a  flurry  of  interest  in  recent 
months  concerning  proposals  for  catastioptik: 
health  insurance.  However,  even  ttie  most 
compretiensive  of  ttie  proposed  bills  provklaa 
only  partial  coverage  even  to  ttie  limited  popu- 
lation group  it  covers. 

Once  again,  we  are  pursuing  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
health.  Catastrophk:  health  insurance,  wtiile 
potentially  helpful  for  addressing  the  problem 
of  ftoandal  c^saster  as  the  result  of  a  costly  m- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ntM,  dOM  noWngtar  th*  pfOvWon  of  com- 
prahvwiw*  cm  to  th«  popuMioa 

It  to  lime  to  begin  to  approach  ttw  probtom 
of  hatflh  and  haaNh  caro  in  a  rlgoroua  and 
aimprahanal»a  way.  In  tha  paat  year,  a 
number  of  groupa  conoamad  wNh  ttw  increas- 
ing haailh  cvo  oWa  hava  bandad  logalher  to 
pramola  tha  idea  of  a  National  HaaNh  Sarvioa 
Progrwn.  This  ranawed  Maieat  haa  lad  to  the 
rabirth  of  tha  CoaWon  tor  a  National  Health 
Servtoe.  The  ooaWon.  aupportod  by  leadkig 
Iguraa  In  tha  haaNh  IWd.  as  wa«  as  such 
youpa  aa  the  Gray  Panthara,  has  become  in- 
akumamal  in  promoNng  the  program  as  well 
as  organfadng  local  campaigns  in  support  of  a 
Naionri  Health  Service. 

LMt  November  the  people  of  Massachu- 
aeltB  overwhelmingly  endorsed  a  ballot  meas- 
ure caing  tor  a  National  Health  Program.  Nu- 
merous other  juriadtoHons  have  placed  or  are 
placing  ratarenda  maaaurea  on  their  ballots  in 
support  of  such  legislation  and  popular  sup- 
port is  rapidly  IncreMing. 

A  renewed  indtoation  of  support  this  year  is 
m^wrtanl  to  further  the  growing  efforts  across 

thecQunky. 

DeMsd  expianaliona  of  my  legislation  are 
avaiablw  from  my  office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

17  worl(S  of  art,  included  among  them  is 
"Lawrence  1912:  Bread  and  Roees  Strilte." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  has  been  designated 
the  "yav  o1  the  worVer"  in  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, tt  is  therefore  without  question  appro- 
priate to  honor  a  man  wtw  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  Hfe  depicting  the  liie  of  the 
American  laborer  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Through  Ralph  Fasanella's  works,  the  spirit  of 
the  American  labor  movement  endures  today. 


UM 


TMBXTTE  TO  RALPH  PASANELLA 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MXMUMrHUaHlS 
in  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  ATKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18,  1967, 
the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  MA  wW  salute  the 
wtiat  Ralph  FasaneHa.  who  for  over  40  years 
has  used  the  tools  of  his  trade  to  realistKally 
portray  the  lite  of  the  American  working  class. 
Today.  I  would  lite  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  this 
gHtod  artisL 

Bom  to  working  dass  parents,  Fasanella 
has  tong  been  sensitive  to  the  stmggles  and 
tribulalions  of  the  woridng  dass.  As  a  young 
mm,  he  was  actively  involved  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  then  in  the  mid-1940's.  Fa- 
awwHa  turned  his  energies  toward  the  canvas. 

Beginning  with  Kttie  formal  training  as  an 
artist.  Fasanella  taught  himself  to  paint 
through  trial  and  error.  Over  time,  he  perfect- 
ed his  skills  as  an  artist— some  have  called 
him  ttw  best  American  primitive  artist  since 
Grandma  Moses— but  he  never  forgot  his 
wortang  dass  roots.  Throughout  his  career  ttie 
central  themes  of  his  work  were  the  struggles 
of  Ubor  and  the  lifestyle  of  those  who  made 
up  its  work  force.  His  over  100  paintings  cap- 
ture ttw  essence  of  ttie  movement  and  ex- 
praas  the  artisf  s  utmost  respect  for  the  Amer- 
ican laborer. 

In  the  late  1970's,  Fasanella's  deep  con- 
cern and  personal  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  labor  movement  led  him  to  the  city  of 
Lawrencfr-the  site  of  the  1912  bread  and 
roses  strike.  This  strike,  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
indude  both  dtognjntled  men  and  women, 
mvked  a  significant  step  In  the  rise  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  country. 

FaaarwHa  spent  2  years  researching  the 
strike,  and  ttw  lives  of  tt>e  textile  workers  wtw 
Ived  in  Lawrence  in  the  eariy  20th  century. 
Hto  stay  in  Lawrence  inspired  his  painting  of 


IN  APPRECIATION  OP  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  COMlifUNITT  LEADER 
STEPHEN  LOUIS  EPBTEIN 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  wtw  YORK 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
tongstanding  commitment  and  contributrens  of 
an  outstanding  member  of  our  community, 
Stephen  Louis  Epstein. 

Known  as  the  "Sheriff  of  Nottingham"  for 
his  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  ttie  Nottingham 
Park  area  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Epstein  tonight  re- 
tires after  15  years  of  service  to  the  Notting- 
ham Association.  Appointed  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Nottingham  Assodatkxi  in 
1972,  he  was  elected  vne  president  in  1976 
and  president  In  1978. 

Under  his  excellent  direction,  the  Notting- 
ham Assoctatk>n  has  grown  into  a  vibrant  and 
active  assodatkxi  with  1 ,200  member  families, 
both  neighbortiood  homeowners  and  tenants. 
One  of  Mr.  Epstein's  most  important  roles  in 
the  associatk>n  has  been  that  of  radk>  monitor 
and  backup  man  to  the  Nottingham  Assoda- 
tion  car  patrol. 

As  editor  since  1976  of  the  Nottingham 
Park  News,  the  local  newspaper  of  the  Not- 
tingham area,  Mr.  Epstein  has  won  several 
awards  for  his  editorial  excellence. 

Mr.  Epstein  has  served  New  York  City  since 
1964  as  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Educatk>n  schools,  having  received  a  mas- 
ters degree  in  elementary  educatk>n  from 
Long  Island  University.  He  has  received  sever- 
al awards  for  his  community  service  and  for 
his  activism  as  a  member  of  Vne  United  Feder- 
atk>n  of  Teachers.  He  is  married  to  Loretta 
Bendis;  Lori  and  Steve  are  the  proud  parents 
of  two  sons,  David  and  Andrew. 

Stepfien  Epstein's  leadership  has  been  an 
outstanding  example  to  the  community.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  thanking 
Stephen  Epstein  for  his  tireless  wori<  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  and  in  wishing  him 
and  his  family  good  luck  and  good  health. 
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as  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportatton. 

Mr.  Sullivan  arrived  in  Washington  to  begin 
serving  as  the  committee's  chief  counsel  in 
1957  during  the  PresMency  of  Dwight  0.  Ei- 
senhower and  just  1  year  after  the  approval  of 
Itie  Interstate  Highway  System.  He  has  been 
here  ever  since,  whnh  is  tonger  than  virtually 
all  of  the  Members  of  ttie  House. 

Although  he  came  to  the  committee  from 
the  Bronx,  NY,  he  has  served  with  chairmen 
from  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  New  York. 
There  has  not  been  a  put>lk:  works  project  or 
puUk;  works  bill  in  three  decades  on  wtiich  he 
has  not  left  his  mark. 

As  the  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  over- 
seen the  drafting  of  some  landmark  legislatton 
in  the  Publk:  Works  Committee.  There  has 
been  the  Economic  Devek>pment  Act  of  1965, 
the  Avtatkm  and  Ainray  Improvement  Act  of 
1970,  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972,  the  Airiine 
Deregulatton  Act  of  1978,  the  Motor  Vehrcle 
Reform  Act  of  1980,  and  the  Surface  Trans- 
portatkm  Assistance  Act  of  1982,  to  name  just 
a  few.  In  the  last  few  months,  the  committee 
has  reauthorized  the  Superfund  Program,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  highway  transit  program 
and  has  passed  a  major  overhaul  of  the  Na- 
tx>n's  water  resources  policy. 

In  his  three  decades  on  the  committee,  Dick 
has  become  a  master  at  getting  things  done. 
With  his  direct,  blunt  and  gruff  style,  he  can 
get  things  moving  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  in  other  parts  of  Washington  as  well. 
Without  Dick's  wise  political  and  legal  counsel, 
the  Publk:  Works  and  Transportatton  Commit- 
tee woukj  move  forward  much  less  surely. 

Richard  J.  Sullivan  was  bom  in  the  Bronx 
70  years  ago  to  Joseph  and  Katherine  Sulli- 
van. He  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Fordham 
University  and  an  LL.B.  from  Fordham  Law 
School.  He  served  during  Worid  War  II  in 
North  Africa,  Snily,  and  the  European  Theater 
as  an  infantryman.  He  was  awarded  eight 
battle  stars  and  a  combat  infantry  badge.  Dick 
and  Julie  Sullivan  celetxate  their  3Sth  wedding 
anniversary  this  year. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  known  Dk:k 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1965.  He  has 
been  a  trusted  friend,  legal  counselor  and 
general  adviser.  In  recent  years,  he  has  talked 
about  retirement  but  I  have  squelched  tfiat.  I 
believe  he  is  too  valuable  to  the  Congress  to 
allow  him  to  retire. 

I  want  to  wish  Dk;k  Sullivan  a  happy  70th 
birthday  and  thank  him  for  the  many  years  of 
public  service.  I  know  all  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  that  wish  with  me. 


HAPPY  70TH  BIRTHDAY  TO 
DICK  SULLIVAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPNKW  JKHSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday,  May 
17,  is  the  70th  birthday  of  Rk:hard  J.  Sullivan, 
a  man  wtio  has  served  the  put>lk:  for  30  years 


AFFORDABLE  CHILD  CARE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attentkHi  of  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  William  E.  Brock,  as  he 
recently  addressed  the  first  natk)nal  confer- 
ence on  work  and  family  issues.  As  Secretary 
Brock  stated,  the  major  changes  in  our  work 
force,  induding  the  rapidly  iiicreasing  number 
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of  dual-eamer  and  single-parent  familiea,  will 
affect  our  Natkxi's  productivity  and  competi- 
ttvenees.  As  we  strive  to  increase  our  oom- 
petHiveneas.  Secretary  Brock  queattons. 
"whether  or  not  we  can  find  a  way  to  achieve 
that  productivity  without  sacrificing  our  human 
vakjea  and  our  graat«>st  natkxwl  strength— our 
families." 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  our  fam- 
ines today  is  the  problem  of  quality  and  afford- 
able chiM  care.  Almost  half  of  our  Nation's 
mothers  return  to  work  before  their  chiM's  first 
birthday.  Over  half  of  the  mothers  of  chiWren 
under  3  are  in  the  labor  force  and  70  percent 
of  the  mothers  of  school  age  chiMran  are 
either  woridng  or  tooking  for  worte  However, 
with  the  growing  number  of  woridng  mothers, 
we  have  not  seen  adequate  chikl  care.  As 
many  as  7  milNon  chitoren  under  the  age  of  13 
are  left  atone  for  some  part  of  their  day.  This 
cannot  continue. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legialatton 
whteh  addreaaes  the  issue  of  quality  and  af- 
fordable ChiM  care.  What  better  place  to  have 
chikj  care  than  at  the  tocation  of  parental  em- 
ptoymeni  The  Department  of  Labor  shines  as 
an  exampto  with  one  of  the  few  Federal  onsite 
day  care  centers.  My  legislatkxi  seeks  to 
ensure  more  emptoyees  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  onsite  day  care,  by  provkiing  a  tax 
incentive  to  emptoyers  to  estat)lish  day  care 
fadKties. 

Secretary  Brock  sakl,  "investments  in  chiM 
care  have  both  a  short-term  and  a  tong-term 
payoff  for  productivity.  In  ttie  short-run.  safe, 
adequate,  affordable  and  available  chikJ  care 
helps  resolve  the  most  serious  dilemma  faced 
by  woridng  parents.  It  helps  make  them  better, 
less  worried,  less  harried,  more  productive 
workers."  The  nattonal  emptoyer  supported 
chikl  care  project  survey  of  onsite  day  care 
conduded  ttiat  onsite  chikl  care  resulted  in  a 
65-percent  reductton  in  emptoyee  turnover,  a 
53-percent  reduction  in  employee  atisentee- 
ism,  an  85-percent  increase  in  employee  re- 
cruitment, and  a  90-percent  Increase  in  em- 
ptoyee  morale.  Who  can  argue  with  results 
like  these? 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Brock  that  the  orga- 
nizatton  that  can  adapt  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  work  force  are  the  organizatk>n  that  will 
prosper.  I  further  concur  that  the  "organiza- 
tnns  whwh  do  not  adjust  to  these  changes 
will  not  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  the  skilled 
and  committed  emptoyees  wtio  are  essential 
to  a  company's  success."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  H.R.  541,  the  Onsite  Day 
Care  Privatizatk>n  Act  This  is  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive method  to  address  a  potentially  ex- 
pensive problem.  We  must  Increase  our  com- 
petitiveness. We  must  encourage  our  NatkKi's 
emptoyers  to  join  with  us  in  changing  to  meet 
the  new  needs  of  employees.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  H.R.  541.  Not  only  will 
you  be  helping  employers,  you  will  be  helping 
parents  and  chikjren,  and  above  all,  our  na- 
tkxial  competitiveness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILL  TO  CHANGE  THE  CLASSIFI- 
CA'nON  OF  LEATHER  BELTS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCALirOKHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATITBS 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  change  the  daasificatton  of 
leather  beKa,  and  parta  thereof,  deaigned  to 
carry  toola.  They  are  worn,  by  constructton 
workers,  carpenters,  linemen,  and  ottier  wort(- 
ers.  As  such  they  are  articles  of  apparel  in 
that  they  are  wom  on  the  person  and  are  es- 
sential aitides  to  the  men  and  women  who 
wear  them  in  their  trades.  Yet  it  appears  that 
these  articles  are  not  being  classified  under 
TSUS  item  761.60,  leather  apparel  belts,  but 
are  being  classified  in  the  basket  category  for 
leather  articles,  ottier  ttian  footwear  uppers  in 
TSUSA  item  791.9020. 

To  correct  this  misclassifk»tion,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  woukl  establish  ttie  correct 
daasification  by  an  addition  to  ttie  headnote 
of  subpart  B  or  part  13  of  sdiedule  7. 

Under  the  present  daasificatton,  imported 
articles  are  duty-free.  Under  ttie  proposed  cor- 
rect classification,  imports  woukl  be  subject  to 
a  duty  of  5.3  percent  ad  vatorem.  This  is  of 
importance  to  domestic  manufacturers  wtio 
are  feeling  the  adverse  Impact  of  growing  im- 
ports. U.S.  manufacturers  of  the  articles  in 
question  are  tocated  in  CaRfomia,  Ftorida,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma. 


TENNES8EAN  IS  VOLUNTEER  OF 
1987 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TEHiraSSEZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATl  VES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wKHJid  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  that  tiiis  year's  Na- 
tional Volunteer  of  the  Year  Is  Mrs.  Martha 
Summers,  from  my  district  in  Tennessee. 

That  distinguished  honor  has  been  be- 
stowed by  Joint  Action  In  Community  Service, 
Inc.,  a  national  organization  with  a  netvrark  of 
volunteers  throughout  the  United  Stetes, 
Puerto  Rkx),  and  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Their  purpose  is  to  help  disadvanteged 
youth  to  make  the  transition  from  Job  Corps 
training  to  community  life. 

Since  t>eginning  tier  servk»  with  JAC.S., 
Mrs.  Summers  has  assisted  nearly  2,000 
former  Job  Corps  members,  provkling  emptoy- 
ment  and  housing  kjcation,  transportation, 
continuing  education  assistance,  and  general 
support  as  ttiey  readjust  to  ttie  community. 

In  her  efforts,  Mr.  Summers  utilizes  ttie  re- 
sources of  the  AmerKan  Red  Cross,  as  well 
as  others  J.A.C.S.  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  bring  ttie  ef- 
forts of  this  outstanding  citizen  to  your  atten- 
tion, because,  in  my  opinion,  our  country 
needs  more  indivkkjals  wtio  are  willing  to  give 
their  efforts  to  their  community.  One  of  ttie 
reasons  America  Is  such  a  great  Nation  is  ttiat 
we  have  an  exceptional  record  of  giving  our 
time  and  servKes  to  ttiose  wtio  are  not  as  for- 
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tunate,  and  here  we  have  a  shining  eocample 
for  other  to  emulate. 

And  may  I  also  say  ttiat  I  ttiink  if  s  appropri- 
ate that  this  year's  honoree  was  diosen  from 
the  great  State  of  Tenneesee,  the  Volunteer 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vary  proud  of  ttie  efforts 
of  ttiis  fine  American  citizen,  and  I  ttiank  you 
for  your  time. 


HONORING  GEN.  GEORGE  C. 
MARSHALL 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  RHHSTLTAIOA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFEESBHTATnnB 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  ttiis  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  a  Untontown.  PA, 
native,  whoee  memory  Is  being  honored 
during  the  Marstiall  Plan  Commemoration 
Weekend,  May  15-17,  at  ttie  Pennsylvania 
State  University's  Fayette  County  campus. 
Friends,  family  and  a  host  of  official  dignitwies 
will  gather  in  MarshaH's  boytxx>d  hometown  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttiis  outstanding  American  patri- 
ot 

This  celebration  merits  ttie  40th  anniversary 
of  ttie  Marshall  plan  whk:h  provkled  for  the 
postwar  recovery  of  Europe.  For  his  work. 
General  Marshall  received  woridwkle  acdaim. 
climaxing  in  his  being  awarded  ttie  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

George  C.  Marshall  was  bom  December  31, 
1880,  in  a  two-story  house  on  West  Main 
Stieet  in  Unkxitown.  PA.  Irontoally  enough, 
this  spot  is  now  ttie  site  of  the  Unkxitown 
Post  47  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  buitoing. 
Marshall's  fattier  was  a  coal  and  coke  opera- 
tor In  Dunbar,  PA.  Unfortunately,  George's 
father  died  only  a  few  monttis  after  his  son 
was  commisstoned  as  an  Army  offKer.  Stories 
are  still  toW  of  how  George  wouto  play  down 
by  ttie  pladd  Coal  Odk  Run.  Nk:knamed 
"Rk:ker,"  General  Marshall's  boyhood  days 
may  best  be  remembered  for  ttie  ferry  ttiat 
George  built  to  get  felk>w  students  across  ttie 
Coal  Lick  Run  and  to  school. 

Marshall  studied  at  Miss  Aldnda  Thomp- 
son's private  school  on  West  Church  Street 
Ttiough  just  an  average  student  ttie  General 
dkj  not  begin  showing  his  true  worth  until  he 
entered  ttie  Virginia  Military  Institute  [VMI]  at 
ttie  age  of  1 7. 

Marshall  and  his  family  attended  St  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church  on  Morgantown  Street.  One 
of  George's  duties  was  to  pump  the  beiknvs 
on  ttie  pipe  organ  during  ttie  services. 

After  graduation  from  VMI,  Marshall  waa 
commissioned  as  an  officer  on  February  2, 
1903,  In  Unkjntovim.  He  then  left  for  ttie  Philip- 
pines. Marshall  had  a  distinguished  military 
career  and  by  ttie  time  he  was  to  return  home 
to  Unk>ntown  in  September  of  1939,  he  had 
already  been  named  Army  Ctiief  of  Staff. 
Ottier  offices  hekj  by  Marshall  induded  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense.  Tha 
General  retired  from  publk:  servwe  in  1951. 

Two  years  later,  ttie  General  proudly  re- 
turned to  Unk}ntown  to  show  his  wife  wtiere 
he  had  spent  his  chikjhood  years.  He  toured 
the  area  giving  a  few  speedies  and  reminis- 
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dm  wW)  oU  Mwids.  H«  Itfwd  fondly  of 
plWM  Mich  M  CMk  HM.  Outaney-s  Cave. 
■ndthaSummtt. 

TtwOwwal  nwdaoM  apocM  slop  akxtg 
m*  way  to  Wk  wNh  ttw  studants  of  Uniontown 
Hl^  School  Mvahtf  wanted  ttw  students  to 
uadantwid  «id  study  history,  aapedally  their 
locri  Natory.  Mwahtf  said.  "It  is  of  great  im- 
portanoa  for  you  to  undantand  ttw  facts  of 
Wrtory  Ihn  riiaa  and  effacL  It  is  the  failure 
to  uuiiyfahand  ihia  which  has  got  us  into 
mora  trouWa  than  anything  alsa." 

Tha  Qanaral  wouJd  viait  Uniortown  only 
onca  mow  in  his  Melime  for  the  200th  anni- 
vsfswy  of  tha  Battla  of  Fort  Necessity. 

Rve  yews  aflar  thia  finai  trip.  Gen.  George 
Cattatt  MwshiM  dtod  on  Octot)er  16. 1959. 

Uniontown  certainly  has  not  forgotten  its  fa- 
vorite aoa  Tha  Uniontown  Uons  Club  dedicat- 
ed a  atone  monument  with  a  bust  of  Marshall 
and  a  plaque  in  the  minipark  between  West 
Church  wd  South  Street  This  area  has  since 
bean  renamed  Mwshall  Square.  Gen.  George 
C  Mmhrt  Poet  103  of  the  American  Veter- 
««  has  Rs  home  on  ButterniNk  Lane  in  Hop- 
wood,  wd  the  mirin  audKorium  in  the  Union- 
town  VFW  home  ia  called  Marshall  Hall.  Un- 
iontown and  the  neighboring  areas  will  contin- 
ue to  honor  Mwshal  with  the  40th  anniversaiy 
of  the  M»8ha«  Plan  Commemoralioa 


RECOONinON  OP  EDWARD  U. 
MILLER 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

or  HOKTH  CAaOUHA 

nr  THS  HO0SS  of  uprbsbtcativis 

Wednetday,  May  13. 1987 
Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
riae  today  to  recognize  Edward  U.  Miller  on 
tha  occasion  of  his  graduatton  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  MWar  and  his  parents.  BilNe  U.  Miller 
wid  the  late  G.  Edward  Miller,  are  kxig-time 
residents  of  Asheboro.  NC.  His  late  father  and 
I  yew  i4>  in  the  same  small  town,  Enwin.  TN. 
Mr.  MMer  (^aduated  from  Asheboro  High 
School  in  1982  and  while  in  high  school 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Asheboro  First  Baptist  Church 
wid  pertkapatad  in  a  number  of  youth  pro- 


At  the  academy,  he  has  maintained  a  grade 
point  averaoe  of  over  3.0.  Upon  gradualton. 
he  wM  be  aaaigned  to  the  pitot  training  school 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Pensacola.  FL 

I  oon^atulate  Edward  on  his  assignment 
«td  Ns  dMkiguished  academy  career  and  I 
toolt  Mwd  to  his  future  accomplishments 
whtoh  wM  continue  to  make  Asheboro  and  the 
Fourth  District  of  North  Carolina  proud  of  him. 


UM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  PILM 
INTEORITY  ACT  OP  1987:  PRE- 
8ERVING  AMERICA'S  PILM 
HERITAGE 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

opMissoxnu 

m  THE  HOUSC  or  RCPKBSUfTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1987 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Rim  Integrity  Act  of  1987. 
Simpty  put  this  legislatkxi  gives  the  screen- 
writer and  director  of  a  film  the  rijght  of  con- 
sent for  any  atteration  of  their  woric  It  leaves 
these  artists  with  the  right  to  deckle  whether 
the  artistk:  integrity  of  their  film  is  being  vtolat- 
ed. 

This  legislatwn  reflects  my  deep  concern 
over  the  potential  impact  of  technk^ues  like 
cotorizatxjn  on  America's  film  treasury.  Rim  is 
a  unk^uely  American  art  form:  we  brought  it  to 
life,  we  made  it  talk,  we  used  it  to  address  our 
deepest  social  concerns.  Classk:  feature  films 
are  a  vital  part  of  America's  living  heritage. 
They  have  become  one  of  the  nrost  potent 
voices  through  v»hich  one  generatran  speaks 
to  the  next 

But  ttiese  vok»s  are  now  in  danger  of  being 
muffled  and  distorted  because  the  best  films 
in  Amerka's  library  are  threatened  with  cotori- 
zatton.  What  would  our  lives  be  like  without 
the  images  we  all  share  from  black  and  white 
films:  the  starts  Oklahoma  landscapes  of  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,"  symbolizing  the  poverty 
and  the  hope  of  Americans  during  the  Great 
Depresston;  the  raging  k»-fillod  river  into 
whfch  Jimmy  Stewart  plunged  in  "It's  a  Won- 
derful Life";  the  black  elevator  grates  ctosing 
in  front  of  Mary  Aster's  blanched  face  at  the 
end  of  "The  Maltese  Fakxm."  Other  films 
scheduled  for  cotorizatkxi  inchide  "Casablan- 
ca." "Grand  Hotel,"  "Woman  of  the  Year," 
"Suspfcion,"  "They  Died  with  Their  Boots 
On,"  "The  Philadelphia  Story."  'Treasure  of 
the  Sierra  Madre, "  and  "A  Night  at  the 
Opera."  We  must  not  tose  these  and  other 
pieces  of  America's  film  legacy. 

The  chOKes  of  how  a  film  is  created  and 
devetoped  are  very  personal;  ttiese  decisk>ns 
shoukJ  not  be  second-guessed  by  entrepre- 
neurs in  search  of  a  quk*  buck.  We  are  not 
just  talking  alxxit  the  older  black  and  white 
films.  In  modem  classk:s  like  Woody  Allen's 
"Manhattan"  and  Martin  Scorsese's  "Raging 
Bull."  for  example,  the  directors  made  a  con- 
sckxjs  artistk:  dedston  that  their  message 
could  be  toM  best  in  the  simplKity  of  black 
and  white.  All  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  these 
and  other  recent  black  and  white  films  share 
their  judgment 

The  potential  abuses  of  cotorizatton  are 
endless.  How  woukJ  it  be  if  some  business  ex- 
ecutive deckled  that  the  start  of  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz"  shoukl  be  cokxized,  and  the  second 
half  "de-cok>rized"?  It  woukl  be  like  giving  a 
disco  beat  to  Louis  Armstrong's  dassk:  jazz 
recordings,  or  taking  Ansel  Adams'  photo- 
graphs of  Yosemite,  and  cokxing  the  sky  blue 
and  the  grass  green. 

My  legislatton  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
new  advancements  in  film  technotogy.  It  does 
not  ban  ttiese  changes.  But  it  does  restrain 
film  editors  and  computer  technkaans  who 
woukJ  distort  the  original  intent  of  our  films.  It 
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hoWs  those  who  wouW  tamper  with  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  to  a  higher  standard  than  a  mere 
dollar  sign.  We  must  Insist  on  nothing  less. 


KFRS:  A  TRADITION  OP 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

oriassouu 
IN  THE  HOI7SC  OF  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1987 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  my  pleasure 
to  congratulate  radto  statton  KPRS-KPRT 
wtMCh  is  celetKating  its  36th  anniversary  In  the 
broadcast  industry  on  May  13.  The  statton, 
whk:h  is  tocated  in  Missouri's  Rfth  District  is 
the  oMest  black-owned  radto  statton  in  the 
country. 

In  1952,  Mr.  Andrew  Carter  became  the  first 
black  person  to  be  issued  a  broadcast  Ik^ense 
by  the  Federal  Communk»tk>ns  Commission 
and  that  year  he  became  part  owner  of  radk> 
statton  KPRS.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Carter 
became  principle  owner  and  preskient  of  the 
radK)  station,  a  positton  which  he  still  holds 
today.  As  head  of  KPRS,  Mr.  Carter  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  Model  City  Pro- 
gram and  as  a  director  of  the  Kansas  City  Ad 
Club,  the  Civil  Counsel,  the  NAACP,  and  the 
YMCA.  Mr.  Carter  and  his  wife,  Mikired,  who 
is  chaimnan  of  the  board  of  KPRS  Broadcast- 
ing, continue  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
radto  station. 

This  family  owned  and  operated  radto  sta- 
tion has  been  broadcasting  continuously  since 
1952.  Its  operations  were  expanded  onto  tfte 
FM  dial  in  1963  as  KPRT.  Throughout  the 
years.  KPRS-KPRT  has  provkled  valuable 
servKO  to  thousands  of  listeners  in  the  metro- 
politan community.  Each  year,  KPRS  stages 
fundraising  events  to  help  the  crime  preven- 
tion efforts  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  of 
Kansas  City.  Ttie  station  also  holds  an  annual 
food  basket  drive  to  help  provkle  food  for  the 
needy  during  the  Christmas  holklays.  Thou- 
sands of  listeners  tune  to  KPRS-KPRT  for 
ttieir  religkxjs  news  and  news  about  the  met- 
ropolitan area's  boys  and  giris  clubs. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  congresstonal 
colleagues  ttie  achievements  arxl  tradition  of 
community  sennce  of  radto  station  KPRS- 
KPRT.  As  the  station  moves  into  its  36th  year 
of  operation.  It  will  be  broadcasting  via  a  more 
powerful  transmitter.  As  a  result,  more  listen- 
ers vrill  be  able  to  tune  in  to  KPRS-KPRT  and 
enjoy  its  fine  commerical  programming  and 
participate  in  its  community  sennce  activities. 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VOCA- 
■nONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDU- 
CA-nON 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OFIIKW  JKHSKT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Or  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1987 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
great  pleasure  to  commemorate  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  vocational 
and  technnal  education  in  Buriington  County, 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Buriington  County 
Vocattonal  Board  of  Educatton  was  heW  on 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1962,  in  the  Offk:e  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

By  the  effort  and  foresightedness  of  its  first 
director.  Jon  Osst,  and  its  beginnings  in  a  fa- 
cHify  with  8-foot  high  partitions  separating 
daaarooms,  the  vocational  education  program 
in  Burlington  County  has  expanded  to  two  fine 
campuaea  offering  an  imprasaive  array  of  full- 
time  vocational  education  classes  along  with  a 
complete  academw  program. 

The  first  graduatirig  dass  consisted  of  15  li- 
censed practical  nurses  in  1964.  Since  then, 
the  program  has  experienced  unparalleled 
growth  and  success,  graduating  over  4.700 
students  in  a  variety  of  programs. 

Under  the  toadership  of  superintendent  Dr. 
Benjamin  Verdito,  and  a  team  of  distinguished 
faculty  and  steff.  the  Medford  and  Westamp- 
ton  campuses  are  alive  with  energy.  Students 
partidpato  in  a  myriad  of  dasses  and  pro- 
grams in  sdX)Ol  arid  in  the  community.  From 
cosmetotogy  and  art  to  environmental  science 
and  computer  technotogy.  the  students  devel- 
op and  demonstrate  their  expertise  in  a  varie- 
ty of  creative  fiekls  preparing  them  for  produc- 
tive and  fulfilling  lives. 

I  commend  the  Boart  of  FreehoWers  and 
the  Buriington  County  Vocational  Board  of 
Education  for  working  together  to  devetop  a 
quality  education  system  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  students  and  our  society. 

I  also  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  ex- 
cellent faculty,  student  body  and  steff  at  Bur- 
lington County  vocational  and  technnal 
schools.  It  is  through  their  accomplishments 
and  contributions  ttiat  this  program  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  year  with  a  flair  of  pride. 


A  SALUTE  TO  KENT  AMOS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
in  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRBSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Uke  a 
few  moments  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
good  work  of  Kent  Amos  who  is  committing 
his  time  and  talents  toward  devetoping  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  resource — our  chiklren. 

For  over  6  years  Mr.  Amos  has  opened  his 
home  to  and  shared  his  financial  resources 
with  needy  inner-city  youth,  provkling  tutoring, 
counseling  and  emotional  support  Through 
his  efforts  these  "extended  family"  members 
have  gone  on  to  achieve  high  school  and  col- 
legiate honors  and  professtonal  success. 

An  artide  about  Kent's  current  woric  with 
over  42  children  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
tfie  Washington  Post  Parade  Magazine.  Kent 
has  directed  his  efforts  to  provkle  tove.  hope, 
and  inspiration  for  these  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  few  people  wtw  can 
boast  such  an  impressive  record.  Kent  Amos 
Is  an  exceptional  and  dedk»ted  human  being. 
I  would  like  to  share  the  article  with  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  them  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Kent  Amos. 

liOVE  Without  B^kasurx 
(By  Sherrye  Henry) 

An  affluent  entrepreneur  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  gives  new  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
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the  extended  family.  Six  years  ago,  Kent 
Amos  and  his  wife.  Carmen,  had  only  two 
children— Wesley,  now  22,  and  Debbie,  17. 
Today,  they  have  42  girls  and  twys  and,  if 
Amos  has  his  way,  the  numl>er  will  soar  geo- 
metrically. Why?  "The  capacity  to  live  Is 
without  measure."  he  says,  "and  so  are  the 
children  who  need  help." 

The  first  Amoe  family  additions  were  acci- 
dental: BaskettMOl  players  Wesley  brought 
home  from  Calvin  CooUdge  S«iior  High 
School  after  practice  stayed  for  dinner  and 
conversation  one  night  and  kept  coming 
iMck  for  more.  Typical  inner-city  Uds.  many 
were  from  broken  homes  or  no  homes,  with 
most  of  the  disadvantages  that  entails. 

Milton  Newton  was  one  of  them.  He  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  getting  Into  trouble— 
until  he  met  Kent  Amos.  "MUton  needed  a 
lot  of  help,"  Amoe  recalls.  "I'm  not  sure 
where  his  father  was.  His  mother  was  In  the 
Vlrtln  Islands.  He  needed  family.  He'd 
failed  eighth  grade  and  was  having  a  rough 
time  with  ninth  after  his  grandmother  had 
sent  him  to  live  with  an  aunt  here  In  Wash- 
ington. I  took  a  liking  to  him.  For  the  last 
five  years,  he's  called  me  Dad." 

MUton  and  his  friends  soon  liecame  regu- 
lar after-school  visitors  to  the  Amos  home 
and  were  asked  to  stay  for  dinner  almost 
every  night.  A  routine  was  established 
dining  as  a  group,  then  a  two-hour  study 
period.  Says  Amos:  "During  this  period, 
there  is  silence— no  phones,  no  television. 
They  are  required  to  do  their  work  and 
study  and  read."  Eventually,  group  discus- 
sions ensured  atwut  long-range  goals,  and 
then  came  private  dialogues  about  their  per- 
sonal concerns.  Soon,  all  the  boys  were  call- 
ing him  Dad.  and  Kent  Amos  was  living  the 
part. 

He  saw  their  teachers  regularly,  checked 
their  report  cards,  attended  their  games  and 
began  to  love  them  as  his  own.  He  also  set 
rigorous  standards  for  behavior  and  scholas- 
tic achievement,  pledging  college  as  a 
reward— and  they  met  the  challenge. 
Milton,  now  22,  graduated  from  high  school 
with  honors  and  a  full  athletic  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  Is 
completing  his  Junior  year.  In  addition  to 
Milton,  there  are  now  13  more  "children"  in 
college. 

"The  first  Itlds  Just  evolved,"  says  Amos. 
"But  then  Carmen  and  I  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  broaden  what  we  were  doing.  We 
decided  our  house  could  accommodate  20  to 
25  Uds  a  night.  So  we  went  to  the  school 
and  said  we  would  take  them  on." 

Kent  Amos  kept  his  expanding  family 
running  smoothly  by  tapping  into  his  busi- 
ness skills;  He  U  a  trained  systems  and  man- 
agement expert  and  was  the  youngest  cor- 
porate director  in  Xerox  history.  A  second 
refrigerator  was  purchased  for  the  house; 
another  pantry  was  added  for  paper  plates, 
canned  goods  and  fruit  Juices;  shelves  were 
stocked  with  school  supplies,  thesauruses 
and  dictionaries.  On  most  school  nights  and 
almost  every  evening  in  the  summer,  eight 
to  10  Iwys  and  girls  gathered  at  the  Amos 
home  for  what  they  could  find  in  no  other 
place— constant  attention  and  continuous 
affection. 

Initially,  Carmen  cooked  for  the  group. 
But  when  the  rapidly  growing  number 
became  unmanageable  for  this  homemaker 
with  a  demanding  job  as  a  customer-service 
representative  for  Xerox,  Kent  sought  out  a 
sympathetic  home-economics  teacher  at 
CooUdge  High  who  agreed  to  prepare  dishes 
in  class  if  the  Amoses  would  provide  the 
food.  Twice  a  month,  Kent  spends  several 
hours  in  a  supermarket  stocking  up.  "I  take 
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four  or  five  kids  to  the  store,"  be  says. 
"Each  one  takes  a  shopping  cart.  We  use  a 
separate  checkout  lane  Just  for  us,  and  I 
spend  from  $400  to  ISOO  every  two  weeks  on 
food." 

Kent  Amos'  favorite  word  In  describing 
his  relationship  with  his  chUdren  is  "caa- 
slstency."  He  admits  that  some  youngsters 
are  naturally  smarter,  cleaner,  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  productive  than  others,  "But 
that  doesn't  matter,"  he  says.  "I  love  and 
treat  them  aU  the  same.  They  are  aU  my 
chUdren." 

StlU,  being  consistent  with  these  chUdren 
tests  the  Amoses  for  more  emotional  fiber 
than  most  mlddle<lass  parents  wiU  ever 
need.  Kent  had  to  go  to  court  with  one  of 
his  first  tx>ys,  an  IS-year-old  who  later 
broke  probation  after  being  arrested  for 
burglary.  He  was  sent  to  the  prison  where 
his  real  father  and  stepfather  were  inmates. 
During  regular  visits,  Kent  oversaw  the 
iMy's  efforts  to  acquire  a  OED  (high  school 
equivalency  diploma).  He  since  was  released 
from  prison  and  has  a  Job.  A  worse  fate 
befeU  Andre,  slain  at  the  age  of  17  by  a  drug 
dealer  against  whom  he  had  agreed  to  testi- 
fy. Andrt  was  lUUed  in  the  autumn  of  IMS 
in  the  same  house  in  which  his  father  had 
klUed  his  mother  10  years  earUer. 

Most  of  the  chldren  have  only  a  single 
parent,  or  they  Uve  with  relatives  In  large 
groups  of  siblings  or  half-siblings  where 
father  figures,  if  present,  often  are  Involved 
in  Ulegal  activities.  A  few  have  stable 
homes,  but  most  face  overwhelming  finan- 
cial disadvantages.  One  l>oy— a  top-ranking 
student  from  a  strong,  soUd  home— lost  bis 
father  to  cancer. 

After  Kent  stops  by  the  school— first  to 
watch  his  girls  at  cheerleadlng  practice, 
then  to  measure  the  basketball  team's 
progress  and.  finaUy,  to  check  on  one  talent- 
ed forward  whom  he  once  had  ordered  off 
the  court  untU  he'd  improved  his  grades— he 
arrives  home  shortly  before  his  chUdren  do. 
Carmen  is  icing  a  cake  (two  boys  are  cele- 
brating birthdays  tonight),  and  they  have  a 
rare  moment  to  measure  the  personal  costs 
Involved  in  being  responsible  for  so  many 
Uves.  Kent  insists  the  costs  are  minimal. 
The  14  young  people  in  coUege  aU  have 
scholarships  that  require  only  supplemental 
living  expenses,  although  occasionally  one 
of  the  youngsters  has  a  pressing  need,  in- 
cluding clothing— from  underwear  to  a  top- 
coat. Kent  estimates  that  he  spends  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  each  year  on  his  brood: 
hardly  small  change.  But  he  looks  around 
his  tastefully  furnished  home  and  says,  "I'm 
Uving  in  a  pretty  nice  house,  I  have  a  good 
life  and  manage  my  money  weU  .  .  .  My  wife 
and  I  each  drive  a  Mercedes  .  .  .  What  am  I 
giving  up — stocks?" 

How  about  leisure  time? 

Kent  shrugs  away  the  thought  of  any  ac- 
tivity that  does  not  Include  Carmen  or  the 
ChUdren.  "They  are  my  life,"  he  says. 

The  ChUdren  burst  through  the  door  at 
this  point,  strewing  Jackets  across  a  giant 
pool  table  and  carrying  foU-wrapped  plat- 
ters of  lasagna  and  bowls  of  salad  into  the 
Idtchen.  Carmen  directs  the  table-setting 
and  food-warming  for  tonight's  group  of  14, 
some  of  whom  already  are  studying  for 
exams.  Kent  soon  is  In  the  midst  of  them, 
firing  questions.  Though  Carmen  appears 
Infinitely  calm,  she  says  that  Kent  has  far 
more  patience  with  this  daUy  gathering  of 
youngsters,  "I'm  more  private  than  he  Is," 
she  says.  "Once  I  get  everybody  situated 
and  fed,  V\X  take  my  quiet  time,  Kent 
thrives  on  having  the  kids  around.  He's  the 
special  force." 
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Her  only  major  problem,  she  aays,  initially 
involved  loainc  her  living  room  to  a  study 
halL  But  Carmen  and  Kent  eventually  set 
up  tables  in  another  part  of  the  house  so 
the  kkk  could  study  and  she  occasionally 
could  entertain  friends.  "If  there  are  a  lot  of 
dlabea.  <»■  if  I'm  tired,  the  Uds'U  do  them." 
Cannen  says.  "They  are  also  good  about 
plckinc  up  after  themselves.  We  share  a  lot 
of  love.  That's  why  the  program  works." 

And  it  is  a  prosram  now.  At  the  beginning 
of  1M6,  Kent  set  up  his  own  management- 
coosulttng  firm.  The  Triad  Group.  Concur- 
roiUy,  with  a  major  contract  from  Xerox, 
be  orchestrated  the  nonprofit  Urban  Youth 
Investment  Program,  wtiich  already  has  in- 
stalled )2SO,000  worth  of  computer  equip- 
ment in  Coolldge  High  to  train  students  for 
skilled  Jobs.  Kent  not  only  intends  to 
expand  his  own  parental  responsibility  to 
aoo  chfldren.  but  he  also  hopes  to  provide  a 
concrete  programmatic  model  for  others 
who  might  wish  to  pursue  his  vision. 

After  dinner,  Kent  savors  the  quiet  as  the 
children  study.  Among  his  successes  is  Der- 
rick Davis.  20,  who  once  faced  glum  pros- 
pects. Just  two  years  ago,  Derricli  was  going 
nowhere.  Then  Kent  arranged  living  space 
for  him  in  a  good  home  and  took  him  into 
the  Amos  program.  Today— after  leading 
Coolldge  High's  basketball  team  to  the  city 
cbampionahlp  and  being  named  all-Ameri- 
can— Derrick  is  a  freshman  at  Oklahoma 
State  Univeralty,  which  granted  him  an  ath- 
letic aebiriarshlp. 

Derrldi  remembers  the  dark  days,  before 
Kent  Amos  helped  him:  "I  was  a  street  hus- 
tler. I  wanted  to  make  fast  money.  I  was 
living  with  my  father,  and  things  weren't 
going  right  between  us.  I  had  a  girlfriend 

.  .  .  she  bad  a  baby  .  .  .  When  I  first  came 
to  Coolldge.  I  didn't  have  anything  on  my 
mind  but  cutting  class,  hanging  out  with 
boys  who  didn't  go  to  class.  Then  Mr.  Amos 
f«i»»»  to  me  and  asked  me  what  Idnd  of  life 
did  I  want.  He  said  if  I  went  to  school,  en- 
hanced my  study  habits.  I  cotild  have  that. 
What  I  said  I  wanted— what  I  want-is  a 
nice  Job,  a  nice  family  and  to  raise  my  own 
kids  someday.  After  he  talked  to  me,  I  said: 
'Why  throw  that  away  when  I  can  give  it  a 
chance?'  Whoi  the  guys  I  used  to  hang  out 
with  ask  where  I've  been.  I  say  in  school, 
and  they  say,  'Yeah,  that's  good.'  Good  that 
rm  trying  to  make  something  out  of  myself. 
Since  my  father's  seen  some  of  these  people 
trying  to  help  me.  he's  been  coming  back. 
This  program  made  a  big  difference  for  me. 
Now  I  can  dream  of  being  like  Mr.  Amos— 
helping  young  people." 

Kent  Amos  passionately  believes  in  people 
and  the  power  of  love.  "These  kids  don't 
need  to  drown."  he  says.  "There  are  enough 
substantial  adults  out  there— entertainers, 
athletes,  professional  people— who  can 
make  a  difference  and  who— if  they  would 
Just  walk  into  the  water  and  lock  arms- 
would  stop  these  kids  from  being  swept 
downstream."  There  are.  he  maintains,  vast 
numbers  of  children  ready  to  be  saved,  and 
well-meaning  people  ready  to  help— if 
shown  what  to  do. 

"Kids  are  easy  to  love,  once  you  get  to 
know  them,"  says  Kent  Amos,  "and  love  is 
truly  the  answer." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POIICINO  THE  JAPANESE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BU7'  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1987 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  interested  to  hear  my  distinguished  coi- 
league  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Wheat,  speak  re- 
cently on  the  ftoor  of  the  House  about  the 
United  States-Japan  trade  deficit  and  the  fact 
that  nearty  60  percent  of  that  deficit  can  be 
attributed  to  automotive  products.  Mr.  Wheat 
also  suggested  Congress  take  a  ctose  kx>k  at 
this  largest  single  segment  of  the  deficit.  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
$8  billion  of  the  $34  billion  auto  defk:it  results 
from  Japanese  manufacturers  finding  ways  to 
export  cars  around  the  quota  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

My  votes  in  this  Chamber  will  show  that  I  do 
not  favor  protectionist  legislation,  and  I  con- 
sider myseif  a  supporter  of  free  markets  and 
trade.  However,  I  am  opposed  to  any  foreign 
company  illegally  dumping  products  in  the 
United  States  below  costs  and  any  foreign 
company  circumventing  their  own  govern- 
ment's export  control  by  shipping  parts  to 
third  countries  for  assembly  and  reexport  to 
America.  Also,  it  stretches  reason  to  permit 
export  of  passenger  cars  disguised  as  trucks 
just  because  there  are  no  legal  quotas  on 
trucks.  For  instance,  look  at  the  very  small 
Mitsubishi  Montero  or  Suzuki  Samurai  models 
whk^h  are  smaller  than  our  American  Motors 
own  Jeep.  Who  can  call  these  midget  cars 
trucks? 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  cateulates 
that  as  many  as  150,000  vehk:les  are  import- 
ed into  this  country  disguised  as  trucks.  And 
these  are  in  addltkin  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's authorized  quota  of  113,000! 

I  believe  there  will  be  much  more  trade  leg- 
islatk>n  to  come  t)efore  this  Congress  and  I, 
for  one,  will  be  carefully  monitoring  car  ex- 
ports to  see  If  the  Japanese  Govemment  is 
willing  to  polne  its  own  voluntary  restraint 
order  before  more  action  is  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress. 
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Capital  University  in  1942.  Also  in  1942.  he  at- 
tended Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary  in  Co- 
lumbus. On  September  2,  1945,  Pastor  Heyde 
was  ordained.  He  married  Marvalene  Cretcher 
on  October  27,  1945.  They  later  traveled  to 
India  to  do  missionary  work. 

The  dedicated  servree  of  Reverend  Heyde 
has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Buter  reli- 
gk>us  community  and  I  am  proud  to  tell  my 
colleagues  of  the  achievements  of  Rev. 
Luther  Heyde. 
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REV.  LUTHER  HEYDE  RETIRES 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  FKin(STi.vAinA 

nr  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
hoTKx  a  constituent  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Luther  Heyde  of  Butler. 

A  retiring  minister  from  St.  Marks  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  Reverend  Heyde  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  religious  community 
since  1951. 

Not  only  dkj  he  carry  out  full-time  pastoral 
duties.  Reverend  Heyde  was  also  involved  in 
musK  with  the  Youth  of  America.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  musical  compositions  and  ar- 
rarigements.  "" 

Reverend  Heyde  was  bom  in  1921  in  Attk», 
OH,  tJie  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  later 
moved  to  Logan,  OH.  and  graduated  from 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  14.  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedttued 

MAY  IS 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  970,  authorizing 
funds  for  a  research  program  for  the 
modification  of  plants  and  plant  mate- 
rials to  develop  new  marketable  indus- 
trial and  commercial  products. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sutx;onunittee 
To    hold    hearings   on   S.    506.    Digital 
Audio  Recorder  Act. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  activities 
of  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Sul>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urlian  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 


LalMr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  538.  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr's  Task  Force  on  Ekwnomic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-430 

11:15  a.m. 
•Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  markup  of  S.  57,  to. establish 
an  agricultural  loan  interest  subsidy 
program,  and  related  measures. 

8R-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
efforts  in  AIDS  research. 

SD-430 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion (PBGC),  and  on  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  PBGC  premium  and  to 
change  the  rules  governing  minimum 
plan  funding. 

SI>-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nominations 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-3S6 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1145  and  H.R. 
278,  bills  to  provide  Alaska  Natives 
with  certain  options  for  the  continued 
ownership    of    lands    and    corporate 
shares  received  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  Res. 
167,  to  declare  the  policy  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  Constitution,  and 
as  it  applies  in  interpreting  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Bal- 
listic MissUe  Systems. 

SD-419 
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Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  305,  S.  236,  S. 
902.  and  H.R.  1728,  bills  to  improve 
the  administration  for  the  commodity 
distribution  program  and  to  extend 
the  eligibility  of  certain  school  dis- 
tricts to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  907.  to  fiirther 
United  States  technological  leadership 
by  providing  for  support  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  cooperative 
centers  for  the  transfer  of  research  in 
manufacturing. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  328, 
Prompt  Payment  Act  Amendments  of 
1987,  the  nomination  of  Norma  Pace, 
of  Coimecticut,  to  be  a  Governor  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  proposed 
trade  legislation. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  C««>itol 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  trade  legislation. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
focusing  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-332 
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Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Army 
military  construction  programs. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

legislation  relating  to  trade  Issues  on 

those  programs  which  fall  within  the 

committee's  jurisdiction. 

SD-41S 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  B.  Abell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  Verne 
L.  Speirs,  of  Virginia,  to  \>e  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  tx>th  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

SI>-226 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-3aS 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
energy  security  Issues. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  21 

8:45  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans  in 
State  homes.  S.  631,  to  Improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA.  S.  713,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  proposed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1987, 
and  other  related  proi>osals,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  approving  VA  con- 
struction of  major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affairs. 

SR-325 
1:15  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parlu  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  799.  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Kings  River, 
California,  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  H.R.  626,  to  convey  certain  Feder- 
al public  lands  in  Cherokee,  Dekalb 
and  Etowah  Counties.  Alabama,  to  any 
trustee  who  will  convey  such  lands  to 
the  current  owners  of  record. 

SD-366 
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kOOpjn. 
Sdect  on  Secret  IflUtary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Inn  and  tlie  IHcancuan  OppodUon 
iy>  oonttnue  Joint  bearincs  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relrtinc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-338 

MATS7 


lOKWi 

Select  OD  Secret  BfUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaracuan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Cawrt  Aims  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattoB  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  pjn. 

Sdect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
TO  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covot  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAT  28 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  nomliuition  of 
Charles  F.  Rule,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 


10:00 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
•Ifair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  29 

10:00  ajn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2H>0pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue  joint  hearings  with   the 

Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE2 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JX7NE4 

9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
0:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
NaUonal  WUdlif e  Refuge  in  Alaslu. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  ground  water  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act,  S.  1002,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Disability  and  Death  Benefits 
Act,  and  other  related  !neasures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaslui. 

SD-366 

JUNE  12 

9:30  ajn. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
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JUNE  17 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  ground  water  resources. 

SD-366 


JUNE  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  6,  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  proposals  pro- 
viding VA  compensation,  pension,  edu- 
cation   assistance,    home    loan,    and 
other  related  benefits,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detoiuttion  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY  14 

8:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  558,  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing  under  title  VIII 
of  the  avll  Righte  Act  of  1968. 

SD-226 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sut)com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  373,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  programs  of  the  EHemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

SI>-430 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Let  us  pray  in  the  words  of  Simon 
Browne  (1680-1732): 

"Come  gracious  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 
With  light  and  comfort  from  above; 
Be  Thou  our  Guardian,  Thou  our 

Guide, 
O'er  every  thought  and  step  preside. 
The  light  of  touch  to  us  display. 
And  make  us  know  and  choose  the 

way; 
Plant  holy  fear  in  every  heart. 
That    we    from    God    may    ne'er 

depart." 


I  have  cleared  this  with  the  minority 
on  the  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Joins  with 
me  in  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


BfESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1020.  An  act  to  create  the  Office  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  reprinting  of  Senate  Report 
100-9, 100th  Congress,  1st  session. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCA-nON  AND  LABOR 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT, 
FRIDAY.  MAY  15,  1987,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  5.  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  have  until 
midnight  on  Friday,  May  15,  1987,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  5.  the  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  the  session  for  today  is  abbrevi- 
ated because  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Stewart  B.  McKinney,  one  of  our  dear 
colleagues. 

Because  of  the  funeral  arrangements 
that  have  been  set  for  today,  naturally 
there  will  be  no  session. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
honor  our  colleague  than  to  declare 
this  a  pro  forma  session,  and  to  allow 
us  to  pause  in  the  week's  deliberations 
in  deference  to  him. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gskas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hawkihs)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BuLEirsoN. 

Mr.  RxTsso. 

Mr.  BfFOME. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
18, 1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1986  and  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1987  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 


NOTICE 

Effective  May  18,  1987,  the  subscription  price  of  the  Ck>ngre88ional 
Record  will  be  increased  to  $225.00  per  year  or  $1 12.50  for  six  months. 
Individual  issues  may  be  purchased  for  $1 .50  per  copy.  The  cost  for  the 
microfiche  edition  remains  the  same,  $1 1 8.00  per  year,  or  $1 .50  per  issue. 

This  price  increase  is  necessary  to  meet  current  production  and 
distribution  costs  in  order  for  the  Record  subscription  program  to  be  self- 
sustaining. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

FRANK  ANNUNZIO,  Chairman. 


Matter  tct  in 


a  This  symbol  repcoents 
tNs  typ«tac»  indicates 


die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 1407  is  2:07  p  jn. 
insetted  or  impended,  rattier  than  spolcen,  by  a  Meml>er  of  tlie  House 


on  tlie  floor. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clatise  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  8(o)(3)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  families 
assisted  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  be  eligible  to  receive  rural  housing 
vouchers:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Chairman,  National  Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  Board.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  report,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Drug  Policy  Board,  on  the  subject 
of  narco  terrorism,  which  summarizes  con- 
tributions of  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  have  made  an  effort  to  determine 
if  a  linkage  exists  between  dnig  trafficking 
and  terrorism,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
570;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Chairman.  National  Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  B<Mrd,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  report,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Drug  Policy  Board,  in  response  to 
section  7003  of  the  Anti-Drug  Act  of  1986, 
adi^sing  that  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
review  of  the  current  Federal  organization 
for  narcotics  control,  as  established  under 
the  Board,  the  President  has  determined 
that  no  further  legislation  is  needed  in  this 
regard,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-570;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
«maii  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting four  drafts  of  proposed  legislation:  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 


and  for  other  purposes:  to  amend  section 
SOl(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  expend 
funds,  without  advertisement,  for  certain 
purposes,  to  simplify  the  method  for  calcu- 
lating interest  payments  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMBOTTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 
12,  1987,  the  following  report  «xw  filed  on 
May  14, 1987J 

Bflr.  LaFALCE:  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. HH.  2166.  a  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  (Rept.  100-94).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  th  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRT): 

HJl.  2428.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  excessing 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
centers  in  West  Los  Angeles  and  Sepulveda, 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLICKMAN  (for  himself,  BCr. 
Sthar.  Mr.  Cahoin,  and  Mr.  Hrm): 

H.R.  2429.  A  biU  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  performance  of 
audiovisual  works  for  inpatients  in  health 


STBIY  H.  NOVO.  to.  *.  19(7. 


care  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ORADISON  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
Ahdrews.  Mr.  CHAmLou  Mr.  Oum, 
Mr.  DoRGAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
OKtoG,  Mr.  Stakk.  and  Mr.  Vammk 
Jagt): 
HJl.  2430.  A  bill  to  provide  an  administra- 
tive procedure  for  certain  noncontroversial 
suspensions  of  tariffs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  2431.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  caffeine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  2432.  A  biU  to  extend  untU  January 
1.  1991  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
sulfathiazole.  sulfamethazine,  and  sodium 
sulfamethazine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN: 
HJi.  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  arrange- 
ments commonly  called  surrogate  mother- 
hood, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  (uid  Commerce  and 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DENNT  SMITH  (for  himielf 
and  ISi.  Blaz): 
H.R.  2434.  A  biU  to  designate  the  western- 
most point  of  Guam  as  Point  Udall.  and  to 
provide  for  the  placement  of  a  plaque  on 
such  point,  in  honor  of  Morris  UdUl:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaiia. 
By  Mr.  STALLINOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GimDntsoH.  Mr.  Erolish.  Mr.  Bb- 
■BUTD.    Mr.  Lxhmam  of  California. 
Mr.  Craio.    Mr.  Pnnrr,  BCr.  Joim. 

Mr.    LiGHTPOOT,       Mr.    MOIKUOII    of 

Washington.  Mr.  Wnn.  Mr.  Naglk. 

Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Robekts): 
HJl.  2435.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  secondary 
market  for  agricultural  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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BtMt.WKLDON: 
HJL  Mae.  A  bOl  to  extend  for  3  yesn  the 
-■^>«»«t«».  of  duty  on  hovenamft  aklrta:  to 
the  OoBUBlttee  on  Wmya  and  Umxm. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJi.  5:  Mr.  Ctson  :uuu  ISj.  Hoshlsit. 

HJl.  344:  Mr.  Bartlrt. 


nJL    1349:   Mr.    Davis   of   IlUnoia.  Mr. 

Pauus,    Mr.    Owbus    of   New    York.  Mr. 

ScRKun.   Mr.   BuLBT,   Mr.   Batkmah,  Mr. 

DoKHAN    of    California,    Mr.    ORsm.  Mr.C 
Atkirs,  Mr.  DioauAKOi.  and  Mr.  Biukakis. 

HJl.  2272:  Mr.  Baktlrt. 

H Jl.  2273:  Mr.  Bartlrt. 
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iLegUlaMve  day  of  Wednesday,  May  13, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
iriration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
WntTH,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


PBATBB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

There  is  no  power  but  of  God,  the 
povoers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.— 
Romans  13:1. 

Almighty  God.  in  whom  is  all  power, 
save  us  from  the  presumption  that 
power  belongs  to  us  to  use  as  we 
please.  Help  us  to  imderstand  that  to 
be  empowered  is  safe  only  when  we 
submit  to  the  authority  of  God.  Pro- 
tect us  from  the  exploitation  of 
power— using  it  to  serve  ourselves— our 
own  ends.  Keep  us  mindful  that  it  is 
given  to  us  to  serve  others  and  Tou. 
Grant  to  us  mastery  over  the  power 
that  You  delegate,  that  power  may  not 
master  us  and  consume  us.  Receive  our 
unspeakable  gratitude  for  a  political 
system  in  which  servant  leaders  re- 
ceive their  power  from  the  consent  of 
the  people.  Give  us  all  the  grace  to 
accept  that  fimdamental  fact  of  Amer- 
ican greatness  and  to  be  accountable 
to  the  people  and  to  You  in  our  use  of 
the  power  which  comes  from  You 
through  their  consent.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  Him  in  whom  resides  all 
power  in  Heaven  and  Earth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEBiPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  StehnisI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.8.  Skhatk, 
Prssident  pro  tkhpork. 
Washington.  DC,  May  14, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timotht  E. 
WiRTH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JOHH  C.  Stkhru, 
President  pro  tempore. 

lb.  WIRTH  thereupon  assiuned  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:19  AJif. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak  for 
the  present.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  9:04  a.m.  recessed  until  9:19  a.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Member  of  the  body  notes  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


AT  WHAT  LEVEL  SHOULD  THE 
CONGRESS  FUND  SDI? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  what  level 
should  the  Congress  fund  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  also  known  as  SDI 
and  as  star  wars?  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Tuesday  took  remarka- 
ble action  in  voting  funding  for  SDI. 
Consider  the  record: 


The  President  asked  for  an  inereaae 
in  SDI  funding  from  the  1987  level  of 
$3.7  billion  to  $5.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1988.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  recommended  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $4.5  billion.  This 
would  be  a  sharp  $800  million,  nearly 
22-percent  increase  in  funding  in  a 
single  year  and  at  a  time  when  the 
military  budget  overall  is  being  held  to 
an  increase  that  will  barely  cover  the 
expected  rise  in  inflation.  So  what  was 
the  response  of  the  House?  On  Tues- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives— 
not  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee but  the  House  as  a  whole  not 
only  voted  for  no  increase,  the  Hoxise 
actually  voted  for  a  reduction  and  a 
big  reduction  in  SDI  funding.  They 
voted  to  cut  funding  for  SDI— and  get 
this— to  $3.1  billion.  That  represents  a 
cut  of  20  percent  or  $600  million  in 
SDI  fimding.  Chairman  Las  Aspnr  of 
the  House  Armed  Service  Committee 
described  that  House  reduction  as 
"purely  a  matter  of  tactics  to  get  a 
lower  number  on  the  House  side  so  we 
can  bargain  with  the  Senate."  The 
House  did  decisively  reject  an  amend- 
ment proposing  a  reduction  in  star 
wars  fimding  to  $1.2  billion.  It  also  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  301  to  122 
vote  an  amendment  by  Congrewtman 
Jack  Kzmp  to  deploy  an  initial  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  by  1993. 

So  what  should  be  the  Senate  target 
for  funding  SDI?  A  detailed  survey  of 
the  physicists,  engineers,  and  mathe- 
maticians who  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  foimd  a 
consensus  of  these  preeminent  experts 
favor  a  funding  at  a  $1.5  billion  or  far 
less  than  half  of  this  year's— 1987'8— 
funding  level.  This  would  keep  SDI  re- 
search alive  at  a  modest  leveL  It  would 
recognize  the  desirability  of  keeping 
the  antimissile  technology  moving 
ahead,  but  more  cautiously.  That 
funding  level  demonstrates  the  over- 
whelming conviction  of  these  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  experts  that  this 
program  is  several  decades  away  from 
any  decision  to  deploy  an  antimissile 
system.  Why  is  this?  Why  is  this  pro- 
gram that  Is  so  fervently  championed 
by  President  Reagan  and  his  adminis- 
tration as  the  top  military  priority,  re- 
ceiving such  relatively  modest  support 
by  this  coimtry's  most  respected  and 
eminent  scientific  experts?  The 
answer  came  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a 
well-balanced  panel  sponsored  by  the 
American  Phsrsical  Society  and  includ- 
ing top  military  experts  from  the  De- 
fense Department  as  well  as  intema- 


•  This  "ballet"  lymbol  identifies  ttatemena  or  insenioiit  which  are  noc  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  oo  die  floor. 
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ttonaiiy  rcoocnlied  American  scientific 
experts  found  the  procpects  of  deploy- 
tn«  an  8DI  system  that  could  actually 
defend  acainst  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
very  unlikely  indeed.  This  panel  con- 
centrated on  the  laser  and  particle 
beam  weapons  that  are  essential  to 
the  near  pof ect  defense  that  would  be 
required  against  a  force  that  could 
launch  10.000  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads at  American  targets.  The  panel 
found  that  the  development  of  these 
weapons  would  require  an  improve- 
ment that  varied  from  a  factor  of 
100— that  is  the  weitfXHis  would  have 
to  imjirove  a  hundredfold  to  a  factor 
of  1  million— this  would  require  a  mil- 
llonfold  improvement  in  effective- 
ness—to provide  an  adequate  defense. 
Furthermore,  the  panel  declared  that 
some  of  the  prtqixised  weiuwns  might 
not  even  meet  sound  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  Implications  of  the  panel 
study  were  clear. 

Here  is  a  technology  that  may  or 
may  not  succeed  in  the  future.  But 
that  future  is  many  decades— probably 
many  generations  away.  Given  our 
very  serious  fiscal  problems,  given  our 
record  deficits,  given  the  fact  that  the 
rock  on  which  our  military  strength  is 
and  always  has  been  based  is  the 
strength  of  our  economy  and  in  view 
of  the  serious  danger  to  our  economy 
of  immensely  heavy  Federal  spending, 
the  SDI  program  should  be  brought 
down  to  earth  and  brought  under 
fiscml  controL  That  means  a  level  of 
funding  in  line  with  other  military 
programs.  When  our  most  respected 
sdoitific  experts  tell  us  to  proceed  at 
a  measured  pace  on  this  program, 
when  they  in  fact  suggest  by  a  very 
large  consensus  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  program,  how  can  we  possi- 
bly Justify  pushing  ahead  as  the 
Senate  Armed  Service  Committee  rec- 
(xnmends  with  a  22  percent.  $880  mil- 
lion increase  in  a  single  year? 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  that 
dollars  are  not  the  only  consideration 
in  our  decision  on  the  level  of  fimding 
for  SDI.  Those  dollars  wUl  determine 
where  our  most  gifted  scientists,  tech- 
nicians and  engineers  will  work.  A  $4 
billion  SDI  research  program  would 
absorb  thousands  more  of  this  invalu- 
able scientific  technological  talent 
than  a  $3  billion  program.  Many  of 
these  gifted  scientists  and  engineers 
wHl  come  from  other  defense 
projects— devel<4>ing  tanks  and  planes, 
submarines  and  other  crucial  defense 
weapons.  The  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  testified  before  the 
Defense  Api»t>priations  Committee 
earlier  this  we^  that  the  Army  will 
spend  more  this  year  on  SDI  research 
than  they  will  q>end  on  all  the  rest  of 
their  entire  technological  base. 

In  sum  our  national  security  wiU  be 
far  better  served  by  keeping  funding 
for  SDI  as  dose  to  the  $3  billion  level 
as  possible  instead  of  pouring  ever 
more  dollars  into  this  technology  that 


many  never  contribute  to  our  national 
security  and  if  It  does  that  contribu- 
tion certainly  will  not  develop  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  require? 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Five  minutes  would 
be  sufficient. 

B£r.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


DEPARTB4ENT  OP  THE  PITKKI- 
OR'S  PROPOSED  FINAL  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  5-YEAR 
PLAN 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern 
regarding  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's proposed  final  5-year  plan  on  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  On  two  recent  occasions 
I  Joined  with  the  Florida  delegation  in 
outlining,  to  Secretary  Model,  our  ob- 
jections to  the  plan. 

The  areas  within  my  State  of  Flori- 
da which  would  be  subject  to  lease 
under  the  proposed  5-year  plan,  in- 
clude several  extremely  fragile  and 
vulnerable  coastal  environments.  They 
are  areas  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 
to  rare  and  endangered  species,  pro- 
ductive commercial  fishiiig  grounds, 
sites  of  historic  shipwrecks,  complex 
and  thriving  marine  ecologies,  and  di- 
verse live-bottom  communities. 

The  largest  living  coral  reef  system 
in  the  world  could  be  threatened— as 
could  the  precarious  existence  of  the 
Florida  key  deer,  the  American  croco- 
dile and  the  manatee.  All  of  those  ani- 
mals are  on  the  Federal  endangered 
species  list. 

The  environmentally  sensitive  Flori- 
da locations  currently  included  for 
leasing  in  the  5-year  plan  encompass: 

A  portion  of  the  west  coast  buffer 
off  Apalachicola  Bay. 

The  buffer  around  the  Florida 
middle  ground,  a  rich  marine  habitat 
and  the  best  developed  reef  off  the 
gulf  coast  off  Florida. 

A  portion  of  the  South  Atlantic 
nearshore  buffer  off  Cape  Canaveral. 

But  of  particular  concern  are  those 
lease  areas  adjacent  to  the  Florida 
Keys,  the  dry  tortugas  and  the  10,000 
islands— which  border  the  Florida  Ev- 
erglades along  the  gulf  coast.  Any  pro- 
posals to  lease  property  here  could 
have  adverse — even  devastating  effects 
on  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Florida 
Everglades. 

The  State  of  Florida  and  the  Federal 
Government  both  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  imique  biospheres  and 
irreplaceable  marine  environment  of 
these  areas.  State  and  Federal  coop- 
eration resulted  in  the  Save  Our  Ever- 
glades and  Save  Our  Keys  programs 
which  are  designed  to  preserve— and  to 


the  extent  possible  restore  the  natural 
qualities  and  functions  of  the  Keys 
and  the  Everglades. 

Two  of  the  three  leasing  areas  in 
question  near  the  Kej^  are  deferred 
for  lease  sale  116,  with  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Straits  of  Florida  de- 
ferred until  the  1992  lease  sale.  While 
I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  in  this  regard,  the  plan 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  prevent  po- 
tentially significant  degradation  of  the 
environment. 

Environmental  studies  were  received 
by  the  State  Just  last  week.  These 
long-awaited  studies  must  be  analyzed 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  environ- 
mental risk  involved  with  exploration 
and  drilling  before  these  sensitive 
areas  are  slated  for  inclusion  in  the  5- 
year  plan. 

Exploratory  drilling,  not  to  mention 
the  impact  in  the  event  of  a  spill, 
could  threaten  these  fragile  ecosys- 
tems, their  marine  inhabitants  and  the 
commercial  and  recreational  values 
which  Florida's  economy  has  tradi- 
tionally depended  on. 

The  gulf  portion  of  the  Straits  of 
Florida  is  included  for  a  lease  sale  in 
1992.  The  coral  reefs,  as  well  as  the 
Keys  themselves,  would  be  at  extreme 
risk  from  any  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in 
the  area. 

The  final  environmental  impact 
statement  shows  that,  at  best,  moder- 
ate impacts  can  be  expected  for  on- 
shore water  quality  and  air  quality  in 
the  southwest  Florida  area  if  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
occur. 

High  impact  is  expected  for  the 
Keys  and  the  Everglades.  Environmen- 
tal devastation  there  would  directly 
and  negatively  affect  recreation  and 
tourism. 

Possible  conflicts  could  develop  be- 
tween established  shipping  routes  and 
areas  of  potential  drilling.  For  these 
reasons,  this  area  should  be  deferred 
totally  from  the  5-year  plan. 

Recently  I  extended  an  invitation  to 
Interior  Secretary  Hodel  to  visit  the 
Florida  Everglades  and  the  Keys  with 
me.  I  reiterate,  today,  my  invitation  to 
Secretary  Hodel.  Any  intellectual  ap- 
preciation of  the  irreplaceable  nature 
of  those  regions  can  only  be  enhanced 
by  firsthand  experience. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  to  allow  for  appro- 
priate analysis  of  the  recently  released 
environmental  studies  and  ensure  that 
the  environment  will  not  be  compro- 
mised by  any  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities  t}efore  including  these 
areas  in  the  5-year  plan. 

Within  these  60  days  we  have  to  re- 
flect on  and  review  the  plan  before 
any  implementation,  I  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  Hodel  to 
reevaluate  the  proposed  plan  and  to 
release  a  revised  plan,  deferring  these 
areas    of    environmental    sensitivity. 


OV^^T   A  '■<■• 
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untU  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
they  will  siiffer  no  injury  from  off- 
shore drilling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  slightly  more  detailed 
statement  for  the  Record  and  include, 
as  part  of  my  statement,  editorials 
from  several  Florida  newspapers 
which  address  the  proposed  5-year 
plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccors,  as  follows: 
DsPAKTHXirT  OF  Ihteriob's  Propobkd  Fik ai. 

Oum  COWTmCHTAL  Srklt  S-Ykar  Plah 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  concern  regarding  the  Department  of 
Interior's  proposed  final  5-year  plan  on  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  Joined  the  Florida  Delegation  in 
outlining  our  objections  to  Secretary  Hodel 
on  April  8th.  Following  release  of  the  Secre- 
tary's proposed  final  &-year  plan,  I,  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Delegation,  along  with 
members  of  several  other  coastal  delega- 
tions, held  a  press  conference  on  April  29, 
outlining  the  areas  in  which  the  plan  is  un- 
acceptable, in  light  of  the  need  to  protect 
environmentally-sensitive  areas. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  several  areas  have 
been  Included  for  one  or  more  of  the  lease 
sales  within  the  proposed  5-year  plan.  These 
Inclusions,  I  believe,  could  have  significant 
adverse  impacts  on  the  coastal  environment. 
These  areas  contain  a  portion  of  the  West 
Coast  Buffer  off  Apalachicola  Bay,  the 
buffer  around  the  Florida  Middle  Ground, 
areas  in  the  East  Gulf  south  of  26  degrees 
Latitude  North,  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  a 
portion  of  the  South  Atlantic  Nearshore 
Buffer  off  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  areas  of  greatest  concern  that  have 
been  Included  for  leasing  In  the  5-year  plan 
are  those  around  the  Florida  Keys.  The 
area  south  of  26  degrees  North  latitude  and 
east  of  82  degrees  West  longitude— north  of 
the  Keys  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico— is 
close  to  the  sensitive  Florida  Everglades, 
Ten  Thousand  Islands  and  the  lower  Keys. 
The  area  south  of  25  degrees  North  latitude 
represents  an  expansion  of  the  Eastern  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Pluinlng  Area  and  Includes  the 
Florida  Keys  and  Dry  Tortugas.  These  areas 
provide  sensitive  habiUts,  as  well  as  recre- 
ational value.  They  hold  diverse  live-bottom 
communities,  productive  commercial  fishing 
grounds  and  sites  of  historical  significance. 
The  nearby  Everglades  and  the  lower  Keys 
are  home  to  the  endangered  Florida  Mana- 
tee. American  Crocodile,  and  the  Key  Deer. 
The  coral  reefs  off  Key  Largo  and  the  life 
teeming  in  and  around  them  are  a  unique 
international  treasure. 

Two  of  the  three  leasing  areas  in  question 
near  the  Keys  are  deferred  for  Lease  Sale 
116.  with  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Straits  of  Florida  deferred  until  the  1M2 
lease  sale.  While  I  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  Secretary's  efforts  In  this  regard,  the 
plan  does  not  go  far  enough  to  prevent  po- 
tentially significant  degradation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Environmental  studies  were  received  by 
the  SUte  Just  last  week.  These  long-awaited 
studies  must  be  analyzed  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  environmental  risk  Involved 
with  exploration  and  drilling  in  these  sensi- 
tive areas  BEFORE  these  areas  are  slated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  ft-year  plan.  Exploratory 
drilling,  not  to  mention  the  Impact  In  the 
event  of  a  spill,  could  threaten  these  fragile 
areas  and  their  marine  inhabitants. 


The  Gulf  Portion  of  the  Straits  of  Florida 
is  Included  for  a  lease  sale  in  1992.  The  coral 
reefs  as  well  as  the  Keys  themselves  would 
be  at  extreme  risk  with  the  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  area.  The  final  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement  shows  moderate  im- 
pacts can  be  expected  for  onshore  water 
quality  and  air  quality  in  the  southwest 
Florida  area  if  development  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  occur.  High  impact  is  expected 
for  the  Keys  and  the  Everglades,  while  mod- 
erate impacts  are  expected  on  recreation 
and  tourlhm.  Possible  conflicts  could  devel- 
op between  established  shipping  routes  and 
areas  of  potential  drilling.  For  these  rea- 
sons, this  area  should  be  deferred  totally 
from  the  5-year  plan. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
corporation of  some  of  our  requests  In  the 
areas  deferred  by  Secretary  Hodel:  however, 
I  believe  that  this  plan  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  is  unacceptable  in  its  current 
form.  I  would  like  to  sUte  for  the  record 
that  I  believe  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  to  aUow  for  vp- 
propriate  analysis  of  the  recently-released 
environmental  studies  and  ensure  that  the 
environment  will  not  be  compromised  by 
any  exploration  and  development  activities 
before  including  these  areas  in  the  5-year 
plan.  Within  this  60  day  period,  I  call  upon 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Hodel  to 
re-evaluate  the  proposed  plan  and  to  release 
a  revised  plan,  deferring  these  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental sensitivity,  unless  the  relevant 
and  i4>propriate  studies,  through  the  neces- 
sary analyses,  indicate  no  adverse  impacts. 

Dnitkd  States  Skh  ate. 
Waahington,  DC.  May  8. 1987. 
Hon.  DoHALD  P.  Hodel, 
Secretary,     U.S.    Department    of   Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Sbcretakt:  In  light  of  your  pro- 
posed final  5-year  plan  and  the  concerns 
which  I  and  my  Florida  colleagues  have  in 
regard  to  that  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
Invite  you  to  visit  the  Florida  Keys,  before 
the  eni  of  the  60-day  period  In  which  the 
President  is  reviewing  your  proposal.  In  this 
way,  you  would  be  able  to  experience  first 
hand  the  fragile  nature  of  the  environment 
in  and  around  the  Keys. 

The  fragile  area  surrounding  the  Keys— 
which  Includes  areas  south  of  26  degrees 
Norih  latitude  to  the  south  portion  of  the 
Straits  of  Florida— Is  home  to  diverse  live- 
bottom  communities,  productive  commercial 
fishing  grounds  and  sites  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. The  nearby  Everglades  and  the 
lower  Keys  provide  critical  hablUt  for  the 
endangered  Florida  Manatee.  American 
Crocodile,  and  the  Key  Deer.  AdditionaUy, 
the  coral  reefs  off  of  Key  Largo  and  the  life 
teeming  in  and  around  them  would  be  at  ex- 
treme risk  with  the  drilling  of  oU  and  gas  in 
the  area. 

While  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
defer  some  of  these  areas  for  one  of  more 
lease  sales  within  the  5-year  plan.  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  areas  should  be  deferred 
in  their  entirety  from  the  plan,  due  to  their 
extreme  evironmental  sensitivity  and  the 
lack  of  complete  environmental  studies.  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  as 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary studies  and  ensure  that  the  environ- 
ment will  not  be  compromised  by  any  explo- 
ration and  development  activities  before  In- 
cluding these  areas  in  the  5-year  plan. 

Your  visiting  the  Florida  Keys  could  be 
helpful  in  giving  you  the  additional  perspec- 
tive necessary  to  establish  envlronmentaUy 
sound  leasing  policy  in  this  area.  If  you  are 


able  to  come  to  Florida  within  this  time- 
frame, please  let  me  know  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  assist  In  making  the  neceHary  ar- 
rangements. I  look  forward  to  your  re- 
sponse. 

Sincerely. 

Bo^OaARAII, 

United  StxiU$  Senator. 

[St.  Petersburg  Times  April  28, 1987] 

On.  XBASES  Trxbatbi  Fumusa  Coast 

Florida  and  other  coastal  states  again  face 
the  challenge  of  defending  their  maitllneii 
not  against  violent  storm  or  alien  Invader, 
but  from  the  federal  government. 

Before  its  time  runs  out.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  begun  a  final  attempt  to 
lease  more  than  850-mllllon  acres  of  the 
U.S.  outer  continental  shelf  to  big  oil  com- 
panies for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Included 
would  be  some  of  the  most  environmentally 
sensitive  coastline  in  the  world  and  areas 
vital  to  marine  fisheries  and  tourism. 

Florida  is  particularly  threatened  as  vast 
areas  surrounding  the  Florida  Keys,  the 
Dry  Tortugas  and  In  the  Florida  Straits  are 
proposed  for  offshore  oil  leases.  That  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  a 
unique  ecosystem  of  international  impor- 
tance. Also  included  would  be  a  broad  strip 
along  the  Panhandle  and  the  Florida 
Middle  Ground,  whose  verdant  sea-grass 
meadows  in  the  Big  Bend  area  are  crucial  to 
the  survival  of  about  80  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial and  sports  fishing  species  found  in 
the  eastern  Gulf. 

Pleas  by  Gov.  Bob  Marilnez,  a  Republi- 
can; and  Florida's  congressional  delegation 
to  delete  the  sensitive  areas,  so  important  to 
the  tourist  and  fishing  industries,  were  for 
naught.  Interior  Secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel 
seems  as  radical  as  his  predecessor,  environ- 
mental wrecker  James  O.  Watt,  about  giving 
industry  an  open  ticket  to  exploit  natural 
resources  at  any  cost. 

"It  isn't  so  much  an  outline  for  energy  in- 
dependence, but  environmental  suicide," 
said  Rep.  Andy  Ireland,  R-Fla..  referring  to 
Interior  Department  claims  that  the  United 
States  must  develop  new  supplies  of  domes- 
tic energy  to  avoid  dependence  on  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

Hodel's  professed  concern  about  national 
security  has  a  curious  ring  when  the  whole 
record  of  the  Reagan  administration  has 
been  to  retreat  from  Jimmy  Carter's  energy 
conservation  policies,  abandon  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels  and  faU  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves.  How  can  an 
administration  that  has  allowed  the  nation 
to  become  more  dependent  on  foreign  oQ 
use  the  threat  of  an  energy  crisis  to  Justify 
reckless  offshore  drilling? 

Hodel's  five-year  leasing  plan  Involves 
such  gigantic  chunks  of  offshore  territory 
that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  environmen- 
tal assessments  and  safeguards  for  such 
delicate  areas  as  the  Keys  and  the  Ever- 
glades. Previous  administrations  followed 
the  more  sensible  approach  of  giving  drlllen 
access  to  much  smaller,  promising  areas  for 
oU  exploration  and  keeping  them  away  from 
areas  that  were  unsuitable  because  of  enri- 
ronmental,  economic  or  other  reasons. 

But  the  administration  plan  will  go  Into 
effect  within  60  days  unless  Congress  votes 
to  reject  It.  The  Florida  delegation  plans  to 
join  with  other  endangered  coastal  state*— 
Including  California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton—to fight  it. 
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eumot  cfaange  the 
I  Mnottitii  with  the  Inte- 
for  Uie  driffit^TP  of  wnBt- 
tt*«  VMS.  rMtilot  drflUnc  in  oorUln  tnu 
by  VrfV***—  or  wtthtaold  ai>propi1ftUoiia 
iMMtod  for  ^ffiTtiy*  lea  IT  Mies. 

To  aarvc  Bic  OO.  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 
tton  hss  orerridden  the  ooaatal  atatea'  envi- 
ronmental and  emiiciiite  concema.  We  look 
to  Florfda'i  iiaintailnnBl  delegathm  to  re- 
ttban  thoae  prtorttlei  and  dtatlBfUlsh  them- 
■tfTCB  b7  proteettnc  the  ooait 

Cltaipa  Tribune.  May  10. 1M7] 


would  DOW  be  ualng  about  14  million  more 
barrel!  of  oil  a  day.  nearly  double  current 


DULUWO  PUUI IMPBULS 
FtOaiBA't  EOOLOOT 

Plainly  tt— >^^»y.  VA  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  Bodd  la  atleklng  a  knife  into  Flor- 
Ma'a  TltalB  and  twiitinc  hard.  He  ia  riaking 
the  atate^  eeononlc  and  environmental  wel- 
fare for  the  quick  green  of  oil  induatry  dol- 
laia. 

A  five-year  plan  for  offahore  oO  leaalng 
that  Hodel  haa  aubmltted  to  Congreaa  would 
allow  ofl  and  gaa  exploration  in  areaa  off 
norlda'a  coaat  that  are  critical  to  ita  recre- 
«»«»««««i  M>H  ooBunerdal  flahing  taiduatriea, 
together  worth  more  than  $5  billion  annual- 
ly to  the  atate.  And  touriam.  which  could 
alao  be  rulnoualy  affected  by  the  drilling,  ia 
worth  $32  bOllon. 

OomTeaa.  which  can  reviae  the  plan. 
ahould  do  luat  that,  deleting  thoae  areaa  ea- 
pedally  Important  to  flahllf e  and  to  Florida. 

niat  Hodel  would  allow  oU  exploration 
within  three  mllea  of  Florida  Keya'  coral 
retfa  ahowa  Juat  how  irreaponalble  the 
former  utilltlea  executive's  plan  is.  The  ex- 
tram^  aenaitlve  reefs  are  endangered  by 
the  allghteat  reduction  in  water  clarity  and 
are  certain  to  be  affected  by  nearby  drilling. 
An  ofl  apm.  a  amall  but  real  possibility, 
could  cauae  permanent  damage. 

But  the  reefa  are  not  the  only  important 
altea  endangered  by  Hodel'a  plan.  He  would 
alao  Icaae  aea  bottom  near  the  Everglades 
Rational  Park,  the  fiah-rich  Ten  Thousand 
TTi«iKi»  aod  an  area  off  South  Florida  that 
la  prime  habitat  for  pink  shrimp,  lobster 
and  endangered  aea  turtlea.  Oil  exploration 
would  be  aDowed  in  a  huge  slice  of  the  Oulf 
near  Appalachicola  Bay,  center  of  the 
atate'a  oyater  industry,  and  around  the 
Middle  Orounda.  aource  of  much  of  the 
atate'a  grouper  and  anapper  catches. 

There  ia  no  doubt  Hodel's  lease  proposal 
would  result  in  ecological  damage,  even  if  oil 
was  never  discovered.  Drilling  requires  the 
use  at  tons  of  mud  to  lubricate  drill  bits. 
The  mud  is  discarded  into  the  water.  Its 
Impact  on  marine  organisms,  says  Russell 
Nelson,  a  biological  scientist  with  Florida 
Marine  Flaheriea  Commission,  is  enormous, 
parUeulariy  for  wells  that  will  be  situated  in 
shallow  water. 

Even  the  draft  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment'a  environmental  impact  study  for  the 
lease  iflan  concedes  the  dangers  of  drilling. 
It  leHiiialCM  the  potential  impact  on  the 
commercial  flshtaig  Industry  as  "high."  And 
It  rates  the  potential  impact  to  "live 
bottom"— grassy  or  rocky  sea  bottom  that  is 
martaiellfe-abundant— as  "very  high."  The 
study  describes  that  Impact  as  damage  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  resource  "may  not 


Such  risks  are  unreasonable.  Unreason- 
able, too,  are  Hodel's  daima  that  the  leases 
are  a  matter  of  national  security.  In  truth, 
he  is  a  member  of  an  administration  that 
has  led  a  galloping  retreat  from  energy  can- 
servatkm.  Even  the  recent  Energy  Security 
Report  tn  the  President  found  that  without 
energy    efficiency    measures,    the    nation 


It  is  clearly  not  in  the  Interest  of  "nation- 
al security"  to  quickly  harvest  the  nation's 
oil— a  finite  resource— while  not  making  any 
attempt  to  throttle  energy  consumption. 
Such  a  policy  only  hastens  the  day  when  we 
will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  oil-rich 
nations.  What  Is  needed  is  a  balanced  and 
far-sighted  quest  not  only  for  more  oil,  but 
for  fuel  conservation  and  other  energy 
sources. 

In  any  event.  oU  self-sufficiency  may  have 
little  relationship  to  Hodel's  decision.  Of 
the  426  blocks  of  land  that  have  been  leased 
for  oU  exploration  off  Florida,  the  federal 
government  has  received  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. The  state  of  Florida,  which  suffers  the 
consequences  of  any  drilling  mishap,  has  re- 
ceived $30,000.  It  is  worth  noting,  too.  that 
of  the  84  exploratory  wells  that  have  been 
drilled  off  Florida,  none  has  produced  oil 
and  all  have  been  capped. 

It  is  unlikely  that  sites  off  Florida  would 
significantly  diminish  the  country's  energy 
shortage.  It  Is  likely  that  vital  resources  will 
be  harmed.  Hodel's  plan  desperately  needs 
revision.  So  does  the  secretar}''3  tinconscion- 
able  disregard  for  the  life  of  Florida. 

[Tallahassee  Democrat.  April  39. 1987] 
OrrsHORX  Driixihg— Plan  Is 

EHVntOMlfXIfTAL  Suicioc 

TWO  mock  15-foot  oil  rigs  were  erected 
across  the  street  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Monday  by  Greenpeace,  an  environ- 
mental-protection organization.  "We're 
doing  this  as  a  Joke,"  said  spokesman  Lynn 
Davidson,  "but  there  was  a  time  before  (In- 
terior Secretaries)  James  Watt  and  Donald 
Hodel  when  we  might  have  considered  drill- 
ing for  oil  off  the  Florida  Keys  tJso  a  joke." 

No  one  who  cares  about  the  environment 
is  laughing  today.  Watt  wanted  to  turn  the 
entire  1.4-billlon-acre  continental  shelf  over 
to  oil  rigs.  Now  Hodel  has  cut  that  absurd 
proposal  by  46  percent.  But  oilmen  could 
still  drill  within  three  miles  of  the  Florida 
Keys.  And  although  a  buffer  zone  would 
keep  the  rigs  15  miles  to  30  miles  away  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  area  stretching  from  NiMJles 
to  Apalachicola  Bay,  that  probably  isn't  far 
enough  to  protect  the  bay's  rich  shellfish 
beds  from  damage. 

Florida's  federal  legislative  delegation  and 
Gov.  Bob  Martinez  are  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  leases,  and  they  should  be.  For  the 
plan  isn't,  as  Rep.  Andy  Ireland  noted,  "so 
much  an  outline  for  energy  indet>endence, 
but  (for)  environmental  suicide." 

The  Keys  are  a  fragile  and  unique  natural 
resource.  There  is  no  compelling  need  to  put 
them  under  the  stress  of  oil  drilling.  Apa- 
lachicola Bay  has  been  deemed  so  important 
by  Florida  that  it  has  been  designated  an 
area  of  critical  state  concern.  "The  Bay's 
shellfish  industry  could  be  wiped  out  by  one 
major  oO  spill,"  warned  Susan  Berryman, 
speaking  for  the  Florida  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  is  so  worried 
about  this  country  becoming  too  dependent 
on  imported  oil  why  has  it  given  up  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources?  Why 
has  it  scuttled  energy-conservation  pro- 
grams? Why  has  it  failed  to  fill  the  nation's 
petroleum  reserve  during  times  of  low  oil 
prices? 

Congress  should  block  these  ill-conceived 
oil-lease  plans. 

There  may  come  a  day  when  the  United 
States  will  need  oil  so  badly  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  risk  damage  to  the  Horida 


Keya  or  to  Apalachicola  Bay.  That  day  la 
not  here:  It  may  never  come. 

Inatead  of  puahlng  to  dot  our  ooaata  with 
oil  rlga,  the  administration  ahould  be  work- 
ing to  prevent  the  dawn  of  such  a  day. 

AMD  AMOTHXa  XUINU 

Pity  the  poor  norida  Keys.  When  the  fed- 
eral government  isnt  threatening  them 
with  oil  apilla,  local  businessmen  are  threat- 
ening them  with  gas  spills. 

A  group  of  Marco  Island  businessmen 
would  like  to  set  up  a  sort  of  floating  Sing 
Food  Store,  complete  with  gas  pumps,  near 
the  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument, 
west  of  Key  West.  They  want  to  sto^  a  176^ 
foot  converted  supply  vessel  with  food  and 
beer  and  100,000  gallons  of  gaa  and  dleael 
fuel. 

That's  Just  what  is  needed  above  the  deli- 
cate reefs  off  Dry  Tortugas. 

Dry  Tortuga  Marina  Inc.  asked  to  anchor 
in  U.S.  Park  Service  waters  around  the 
monument  and  was  given  a  firm  no.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  get  permission  to  operate 
in  nearby  state  waters. 

State  officials  should  waste  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing the  Park  Service's  lead.  The  crystal 
clear  waters  off  the  Florida  Keys  are  no 
place  for  boaters  to  get  tanked  up— on  gas 
or  beer. 

[St.  Petersburg  Times.  May  10. 1987] 
On.  Sucks  on  FtoamA's  Hoaizox 

(30V.  Bob  Martinez  and  the  entire  Florida 
congressional  delegation  have  urged  Interi- 
or Secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel  to  protect  the 
state's  most  sensitive  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironments in  his  planned  sale  of  oil  leases 
off  the  nation's  coast. 

They  might  as  well  have  been  speaking  to 
a  stone. 

Hodel  denied  their  requests  and  Ignored 
their  concerns.  Most  of  the  nation's  outer 
continental  shelf.  Including  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  productive  areas  off  the 
Florida  and  California  coasts,  will  go  on  the 
auction  block  for  lease  to  Big  Oil.  His  plan 
directly  defies  a  federal  law  requiring  that 
the  development  of  offshore  resources  be 
balanced  with  the  need  to  protect  sensitive 
marine  environments  and  coastal  econo- 
mies. 

From  Florida  to  Alaska,  the  nation's  en- 
dangered coastal  areas  can  be  protected 
only  if  Congress,  state  and  local  officials, 
environmental  groups  and  ordinary  people 
raise  such  a  row  that  this  dangerous  scheme 
will  have  to  be  dropped  or  drastically 
amended. 

Hodel  is  acting  like  a  clone  of  James  Watt, 
the  former  interior  secretary  who  was 
driven  from  office  as  an  enemy  of  the  envi- 
ronment. That's  probably  because  their 
policies  follow  the  Reagan  philosophy  of 
letting  big  business  exploit  the  nation's 
most  precious,  non-renewable  n*tural  re- 
sources, regardless  of  environmental 
damage. 

In  Florida,  if  Hodel  has  his  way,  huge 
chunks  of  offshore  areas  surrounding  the 
Florida  Keys,  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  in  the 
Florida  Straits  are  proposed  for  offshore  oil 
exploration.  That  will  threaten  catastrophe 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park,  the  Flori- 
da Keys  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands, 

Also  up  for  grabs  are  a  broad  strip  along 
the  Panhandle,  threatening  oil  spills  on  the 
white  beaches,  and  the  Florida  Middle 
Ground,  a  vast  sea  grass  meadow  in  the  Big 
Bend  area  that  produces  about  80  percent  of 
the  commercial  and  sports  fishing  species 
found  in  the  eastern  Oulf. 
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Hodel's  plan  will  put  at  risk  many  of  the 
things  that  make  Florida  a  major  tourist 
state  and  a  wonderful  place  to  live.  Its  water 
quality,  air  quality,  fish,  dolphins,  marine 
birds,  sea  turtles,  sea  grass  beds,  wetlands, 
estuariea.  marshes,  mangroves,  coral  reefs 
and  beaches— all  are  threatened  by  oil  drill- 
ing offshore. 

Hodel's  argument  fcr  such  environmental 
waste  is  that  the  nation  needs  a  major  oil 
discovery  if  it  is  not  to  become  dangerously 
dependent  on  foreign  energy  supplies  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  That  is  ironic  coming 
from  an  administration  that  has  Increased 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  made  no 
effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
dropped  virtually  all  incentives  for  conser- 
vation. alMndoned  the  development  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  failed  to  fill  adequately  the 
nation's  strategic  oil  reserves. 

Sometime  in  the  next  century,  the  nation- 
al interest  may  require  the  destruction  of 
the  coastal  environment  to  produce  energy. 
But  we  are  nowhere  near  that  point  now 
and  need  not  be  if  the  nation  increases  con- 
servation and  develops  alternative  energy 
supplies. 

Five  public  hearings  are  scheduled  in  Flor- 
ida, from  May  18  to  21.  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment's destructive  plan.  In  the  Tampa 
Bay  area,  the  hearing  will  be  held  from  7  to 
10  p.m.  Tuesday.  May  10,  in  Plant  Hall  at 
the  University  of  Tampa,  401  W  Kennedy 
Blvd.,  Tampa. 

People  concerned  about  our  beaches  and 
marine  resources  need  to  speak  out. 

[Pahn  Beach  Post.  May  13. 19871 

Don't  Sacuiick  Kxtb— Martinez  Must 
F^OHT  Proposed  On,  Drilling 

The  move  to  open  up  the  Florida  Keys  for 
oil  drilling  is  an  outrage.  State  officials  and 
the  state's  congressional  delegation  must 
fight  it  every  step  of  the  way. 

There  Is  little  chance  of  finding  any 
useful  amounts  of  oil  off  the  Keys,  and  the 
effort  to  do  so  could  destroy  valuable  fish- 
ing grounds  as  well  as  harm  the  tourist  in- 
dustry. As  Paul  Johnson,  an  aide  to  Gov. 
Bob  Martinez,  put  it,  "If  we  had  a  spill,  it 
would  destroy  the  beaches,  and  the  reefs 
probably  would  never  come  back." 

The  UJS.  Interior  Department  doesn't 
seem  to  care,  however.  Its  poor  Judgment  Is 
equalled  only  by  its  arrogance  in  brushing 
aside  any  views  other  than  those  of  the  oil 
drillers. 

"It's  a  pretty  much  done  deal,"  was  the  re- 
action of  a  department  spokesman  to  the 
most  recent  protest. 

Fortimately,  UJS.  Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  a 
Democrat  whose  district  includes  the  Keys, 
doesn't  plan  to  give  up.  If  he  can't  get  Inte- 
rior to  change  its  mind  through  negotia- 
tions, he  may  seek  to  block  funding  during 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  rest  of  the  state's  delegation  ought  to 
be  Just  as  determined.  So  should  the  state 
government.  Johnson's  declaration  that 
"the  governor  has  done  all  he  can"  is  unsat- 
isfactory; the  stakes  are  too  high  for 
anyone,  anywhere  to  give  up. 

[Fort  Myers  News  Press,  May  1, 1987] 
Ottr  Coast  in  Jbopardt 

The  federal  exploration  plan  proposed  for 
Florida  waters  is  worse  than  it  loolcs. 

The  plan  affords  minimal  protection  to 
the  state.  A  30-mlle  buffer  zone  between  the 
coast  and  the  nearest  drilling  sites  is  sup- 
posed to  be  reassuring.  But  the  sensitive  en- 
vironments of  the  Florida  Keys  and  Straits 
of  Florida  are  left  unprotected. 


Interior  Secretary  E>onald  Hodel  proposes 
to  allot  tracts  as  close  as  three  miles  to  the 
Keys  and  in  the  narrow  straits  to  be  leased 
in  1902  for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

If  his  plan  gets  through  Congress  without 
changes,  oil  rigs  could  sprout  in  the  water 
from  near  the  Dry  Tortugas  to  Key  Largo. 

It  is  better  for  Congress  to  force  changes 
in  the  plan  now  than  to  risk  a  shipping  or 
drilling  accident  that  could  spill  large  qium- 
tities  of  oil  in  this  area. 

Hodel's  plan  ignores  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  state's  21-member  delegation  to  Con- 
gress and  those  of  Gov.  Bob  Martlnes.  They 
fought  hard  and  successfully  for  the  buffer 
zone  and  to  remove  sensitive  areas  from  the 
program. 

Then  Hodel  turned  around  and  submitted 
a  plan  to  Congress  that  would  Jeopardize 
the  Kesrs,  of  all  places.  The  island  chain  is  a 
national,  not  Just  a  state,  environmental 
treasure.  No  overriding  national  need  exists 
to  Justify  the  environmental  risks  of  explor- 
ing there. 

The  Florida  delegation  must  break 
through  Hodel's  determination  to  drill  in 
Florida's  sensitive  waters. 

U.S.  Rep.  Connie  Mack  of  Cape  Coral  and 
Martinez  can  help  by  utilizing  their  friendly 
ties  with  the  president  and  vice  president. 

U.S.  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  of  Lakeland 
shouldn't  hesitate  to  use  his  power  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to 
twist  Hodel's  arm. 

U.S.  Rep.  Andy  Ireland  of  Winter  Haven 
wants  to  form  a  coalition  with  other  coastal 
state  delegations  with  concerns  about  the 
plan.  There  support  would  be  welcome  if  it 
can  secure  protection  for  the  Keys  and 
straits. 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  LOUIS  MILTON 
THOMPSON 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  half  century,  agriculture  has 
gone  through  tremendous  changes  In 
this  Nation  and  around  the  world.  The 
scientific  and  technical  advances  in 
American  agriculture  have  helped 
make  the  American  farmer  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Yet  while 
many  Americans  recognize  the  contri- 
butions made  to  our  Nation  by  farm- 
ers, few  may  truly  realize  the  crucial 
role  played  by  the  men  and  women 
who  research  and  teach  at  the  many 
excellent  land  grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  draw 
one  such  individual  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  rise  to  commend  a 
wise  and  intelligent  lowan,  Louis 
IiSilton  Thompson.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Throckmorton,  TX, 
and  graduated  with  a  bachelors  degree 
in  agronomy  from  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Thompson  then  earned  both 
his  masters  and  doctorate  degrees 
from  my  alma  mater,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. Since  1946,  Dr.  Thompson  has 
served  as  a  professor  and  researcher  in 
agriculttire  at  Iowa  State  University. 
Although  Dr.  Thompson  retired  in  De- 
cember of  1983,  he  still  maintains  an 
office  and  is  very  active  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Iowa  State  University. 
Throughout  his  career.  Dr.  Thompson 
has  established  a  record  of  distin- 
guished and  loyal  service  in  agricul- 


ture to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Uie 
United  States,  as  ««11  as  to  people  all 
over  the  world. 

Of  all  the  innovations  in  agricultural 
education  which  Dr.  Thompson  has 
participated  in.  perhaps  none  has  beeni 
as  influential  as  his  development  and 
establishment  of  farm  operation  as  an 
educational  discipline.  He  molded  the 
curriculum  of  this  program  lit  Iowa 
State  to  focus  on  personal  student  ad- 
vising, choosing  course  work  from 
many  disciplines  to  match  the  stu- 
dents' needs  and  plans.  Within  the 
farm  operation  curriculum.  Dr. 
Thompson  developed  and  taught  an 
applied  course  in  which  students 
manage  a  functioning  Iowa  farm. 
Other  colleges  and  universities  have 
adopted  programs  similar  to  this  prac- 
tical educational  s4)proach,  but  the 
program  developed  by  Dr.  Thompson 
remains  the  only  self-supporting  farm 
entirely  managed  by  students.  BUs  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  the 
farm  operation  curriculum  has  given 
him  an  opportimity  to  influence  the 
attitudes  and  aspirations  of  numerous 
young  men  and  women  as  they  pre- 
pare to  become  leaders  in  their  own 
communities  after  leaving  Iowa  State 
University.  These  individuals  are 
emerging  as  leaders  of  important  com- 
panies, organizations,  and  agencies  na- 
tionwide. 

In  1958,  Dr.  Thompson  became  asso- 
ciate dean  of  agricultiure  in  charge  of 
faculty,  and  he  helped  to  build  Iowa 
State  University  into  the  second  larg- 
est agricultural  teaching  institution  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
a  central  force  behind  the  excellence 
that  prevails  in  the  teaching  and  advi- 
sory programs  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  ISU.  The  praise  and  high 
regard  which  Dr.  Thompson  has  re- 
ceived from  his  colleagues  at  other  col- 
leges and  universities  around  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  his  leader- 
ship is  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to 
his  impressive  career. 

The  list  of  honors  received  by  Dr. 
Thonuison  is  long.  It  includes:  fellow 
in  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  fellow  In  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  and 
fellow  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America.  He  has  also  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  by  the 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Honor  Society. 

Two  of  the  highest  honors  that  Dr. 
Thompson  has  received  have  been  the 
alimini  medal  and  the  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace Award  The  alumni  medal  is  given 
by  the  ISU  Alumni  Association  to 
those  demonstrating  an  outstanding 
record  in  alumni-related  activities. 
The  Henry  A.  Wallace  Award,  named 
after  the  former  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  honors  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity aliunni  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  national  or 
international  agrlctilture  in  agricultur- 
al writing,  teaching,  research  or  lead- 
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ffrtiip  »H«ph— 1«  is  i>i«ced  on  the  Indi- 
vidual's wkle«>re«d  Influence  In  »gri- 
eulture. 

Dr.  Louis  Thompscm's  research  In 
agriculture  has  given  him  worldwide 
recocnltkm  as  an  expert  on  cyclical 
weather  patterns  and  their  effect  on 
crop  yields  and  agricultural  produc- 
tioiL  In  1974.  the  large  area  etxao  In- 
ventory experiment  project  was  start- 
ed at  the  Johnsim  Space  Center  to  use 
satellite  photography  to  measure 
irtieat  area  In  Russia.  This  experiment 
utillwd  a  computer  model  developed 
by  Dr.  Thompson  to  estimate  crop  size 
from  weather  data.  Additionally,  his 
study  of  weather  variability  and  crop 
l»oduetlon  has  been  instrumental  in 
advancing  our  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  these  factors  to  world 
food  needs.  This  interest  in  world  food 
sundy  is  typical  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
conoon  for  his  fellow  humans. 

Dr.  Louis  Thompson's  greatest  con- 
tribution, however,  has  been  to  the 
students  of  agriculture.  His  willingness 
to  take  time  to  counsel,  stimulate,  and 
motivate  a  student  is  truly  inspiring. 
Dr.  Thompson  demonstrates  tremen- 
dous understanding,  caring,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  studmts  which  is  the 
mark  of  an  outstanding  teacher.  His 
words  of  encouragement  have  inspired 
thousands  of  students  and  faculty 
members  to  perform  to  their  highest 
abilities.  Dr.  Louis  Thompson, 
through  the  contribution  of  his  skUl 
and  Insight,  is  truly  a  great  humani- 
tarian. I  extend  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  Dr.  Louis  Thompson. 


CHARLES    NISmOKA:    NATIONAL 

SMALL  BUSINESSMAN   OF  THE 

TEAR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  the 
people  of  the  Aloha  State,  whom  I  am 
prlvfleged  to  serve  in  this  body,  that  I 
rise  to  note  that  one  of  their  number— 
a  72-year-old  businessman— has  won 
national  recognition. 

The  National  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Tear  for  1987  is  Charles  K.  Ni- 
ahloka,  an  Oahu  entrepreneur  from 
Waipahu.  whose  selection  was  an- 
nounced last  Tuesday  by  President 
Reagan  at  a  White  House  ceremony. 
NlshiiAa's  story  is  one  of  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  commercial  and  career 
setbadcs.  of  a  man  whose  ingenuity 
aod  willingness  to  accept  risks  are  as 
strong  today  at  three  score  and  twelve 
as  they  were  in  his  ambitious  youth. 
Finally,  it  is  a  story  of  a  concerned  cit- 
isen  who  has  served  his  community 
welL 

Charles  Nishioka,  son  of  immigrants 
fran  Japan,  learned  the  value  of  hard 
work  at  an  early  age.  Beginning  as  a 
$2-a-week  yard  boy,  he  became  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  peddler  and  then  a 
chi^en  farmer—only  to  have  his  prop- 
erty at  Ewa,  HI.  confiscated  shortly 
after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  by 


the  Japanese  nation  on  December  7. 
1941.  Earlier  as  an  employee,  he  had 
known  the  "hurt  and  humiliation"  of 
being  paned  over  for  the  managership 
of  a  Kaneohe  chicken  farm,  where  he 
had  worked  for  some  years,  in  favor  of 
a  university  graduate.  Subsequently, 
he  took  engineering  correspondence 
courses  and  ventured  into  truck  farm- 
ing, only  to  exi>erience  its  financial 
problems. 

In  1951  he  was  offered  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  over  a  Standard  Oil  service 
station  in  Waipahu,  Oahu,  and  he 
then  realized  that  he  was  "more  inter- 
ested in  mechanical  things  than  In 
grading  eggs  and  raising  chickens." 
The  service  station  became  the  comer- 
stone  upon  which  he  built  Charles  K. 
Nishioka  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  holding  com- 
pany for  three  thriving  enterprises 
employing  more  than  30  people.  By 
1968  he  had  a  chain  of  three  service 
stations,  one  operated  by  his  son, 
Saxon,  who  persuaded  him  to  launch 
Charley's  Wholesale  Auto  Parts, 
which  was  followed  by  Charley's  Gen- 
eral Tire  Service.  Two  years  ago,  at 
age  70.  he  capitalized  upon  a  life-long 
interest  in  photography  by  opening 
Charley's  One-Hour  Photo  Service, 
one  of  the  first  fast  processors  in 
Hawaii. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  business- 
es, Charles  Nishioka  has  found  the 
time  to  contribute  greatly  to  Leeward 
Oahu  civic  affairs.  He  has  headed  the 
Waipahu  Business  Association  and  the 
West  Pearl  Harbor  Rotary  Club.  He 
also  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Waipahu  Community  Association,  the 
Central  Leeward  Unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Rotary  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii,  the 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Indei)end- 
ent  Business.  He  has  been  active  in 
service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  nearly  30  years  and  has  served  in 
advisory  capacities  to  the  Leeward 
Community  CoUege  and  Waipahu 
High  School,  as  well  as  to  the  mayor's 
commission  on  business.  In  1985  he 
took  a  group  of  16  local  high  school 
students  on  a  Rotary  trip  to  Japan, 
where  he  observed  the  new  "instant" 
photo-processing  service  and  decided 
to  offer  a  similar  service  in  his  own 
community. 

When  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
been  named  Hawaii's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Nishioka  said 
he  was  "shocked"  and  "thought  surely 
they  had  the  wrong  boy,"  as  he  put  it. 
One  can  imagine,  then,  his  bemuse- 
ment  on  being  named  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year  for  the  entire 
Nation.  To  my  mind,  Charley  Nishio- 
ka's  story  is  far  more  inspiring  than 
any  written  by  Horatio  Alger  because 
it  is  not  an  improbable  one  of  "onward 
and  upward"  success,  but  one  of  perse- 
verance and  resilience  which  was 
crowned  with  ultimate  prosperity  and 


recognition.  Asked  about  the  secret  of 
his  success,  he  recalled  how.  shortly 
after  opening  his  first  station,  a  young 
schoolteacher  drove  her  car  in  with 
what  proved  to  be  a  minor  problem 
and  he  refused  any  payment  for  his 
services.  He  later  realized  that  instead 
of  an  immediate  return  for  his  labors 
he  had  gained  the  teacher's  steady 
business  for  the  next  30  years.  "I  just 
try  to  be  nice  to  people."  he  explained. 

I  can  teU  you.  Mr.  President,  that  he 
does  not  plan  to  rest  on  his  national 
laurels.  He  has  yet  another  idea  for  a 
small  business,  one  he  is  not  ready  to 
talk  about  yet,  except  to  say:  "It's 
going  to  be  tan.  That's  the  important 
part." 

Have  fun.  be  nice  to  people  and  take 
the  hard  knocks  of  life  in  stride:  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  recipe  for  suc- 
cess. That  and  give  something  back  to 
your  community  as  Charley  has  so 
generously  done.  Surely,  ours  will  be  a 
greater  society  if  some  of  Charley's 
philosophy  could  be  imparted  in  grad- 
uate schools  of  business  at  seminars 
on  entrepreneurship. 

Mr.  President,  Nishioka's  story  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  that  our  country 
is  still  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all 
those  who  take  their  Joy  of  life  from 
hard  work,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
means  to  congratulate  him  on  his  rec- 
ognition as  the  Nation's  No.  1  business 
person  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
businessman  of  the  year,  and  it  is  an 
Inspirational  story. 

When  a  bu^essman  such  as 
Charles  provides  a  service  for  people 
and  makes  a  profit  as  a  fringe  benefit, 
that  is  the  humanitarian  side  of  cai;>- 
italism  that  is  often  forgotten,  and  it 
is  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  congratulating 
Charlie. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  If  Charles  were 
within  hesu-ing  distance  of  his  voice.  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  elated. 


A  TALENTED  PLAYWRIGHT 
FROM  KAHUKU 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  yet  an- 
other Hawaii  success  story,  that  of  a 
prize-wiiming  high  school  playwright 
whose  play  premiered  here  this  week 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  to  an  apprecia- 
tive first-night  audience. 

The  success  story  of  17-year-old 
David  Baker  is  a  notable  one.  His  one- 
act  play,  "Inside  Al,"  won  first  prize 
honors  in  competition  with  a  hundred 
other  entries  in  a  young  playwrights' 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Very  Special 
Arts  Program  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  people  with  disabilities.  It 
was  performed  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  an  enthusiastic  au- 
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dlence  in  a  presentation  designed  to  be 
to  the  i>erformlng  arts  what  Special 
Oljrmpics  is  to  sports.  The  play  con- 
cerns several  teenagers  who  decide  to 
carry  out  their  teacher's  assignment  to 
"be  nice  to  someone"  as  a  Joint  project 
by  "being  nice"  to  Al.  a  man  with  cere- 
bral palsy.  Al  is  portrayed  by  two 
actors,  "Al,"  who  has  cerebral  palsy, 
and  "Inside  Al,"  who  tells  us  Al's  inner 
thoughts.  The  young  prize-winning 
author  halls  from  the  rural  Oahu 
town  of  Laie  and  is  a  senior  at  Kahuku 
High  School,  an  isolated,  country 
school  which  can  also  boast  of  one  of 
the  finest  marching  bands  anywhere. 

"Nobody  ever  thought  a  Kahuku  kid 
could  win,"  he  is  quoted  as  sajrlng, 
adding  that  upon  learning  the  news 
his  school  principal  "was  in  hysterics." 
David  has  also  won  a  prize  for  fiction 
and  has  had  an  article  published.  He 
plays  seven  musical  instruments,  per- 
forms in  three  different  bands,  and  is 
president  of  the  school's  drama  club.  I 
predict  a  bright  future  for  David  as  a 
writer— or  as  a  musician,  or  even  as  a 
iwlltlclan.  in  which  latter  case,  I  am 
asking  him  not  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  until  I  retire.  Talented  and  re- 
sourceful constituents  such  as  David 
Baker  make  me  proud  to  represent  the 
Aloha  State  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  I  am 
s\u«  the  young  man  who  has  complet- 
ed so  many  accomplishments  at  his 
age  is  far  too  bright  to  ever  challenge 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  BOB 
DOLE  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  AS- 
SOCIA-nON 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  at  this  point  a  speech 
given  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  before 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York,  on  May  5, 1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Spebcr  op  Skhatok  Bob  Dole,  Ahxucaii 

NlWSPAFBt  PnaUSHXES  ASSOCIATIOII 

Thank  you,  George  for  that  warm  intro- 
duction. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
afternoon,  and  to  Join  my  friend.  Gary  Hart, 
on  your  program. 

On  Sunday,  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  President  Reagan.  The  timing  of  the 
President's  appearance  could  not  have  been 
better  •  •  •  nor  more  relevant. 

PKBDOIC  TEK  CONTUIUUIG  STOHT 

With  the  opening  of  the  Iran/Contra 
hearings  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  Ci4>- 
itol  Hill  officially  became  ground  sero  for 
the  Nation's  media.  So  let  me  Just  under- 
score what  Ronald  Reagan  told  you:  Don't 
let    the    megaton-coverage    of    the    Iran/ 


Contra  hearings  blow  away  a  basic  truth- 
whatever  the  select  committee  imoovers 
about  the  misadventures  and  misdeeds  of  a 
few  Americans,  It  will  not  change  the  fact 
that  a  llf e-and.de«th  struggle  for  the  future 
of  Cenb«l  America  is  churning  on  relent- 
lessly. At  Issue  Is  whether  security,  stability 
and  at  least  a  semblance  of  democracy  will 
prevail  In  that  region.  And  whether,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  strength,  influence  and 
credibility  of  the  United  States  will  be  en- 
hanced—or undermined. 

The  hearings  are  today's  story.  The  strug- 
gle In  Central  America  is  yesterday's, 
today's  and  tomorrow's.  It  is  a  continuing 
reality.  So  I  hope  that,  as  today's  headlines 
are  pasted  up,  you  keep  in  mind  that  de- 
fending freedom  is  what  we  are  all  about. 
Whether  it  is  in  Central  America,  or  Af- 
ghanistan, or  Kampuchea,  or  wherever  else 
freedom  is  in  the  vise  of  tyratmy. 

CKtimnriAL  CXLSBKATIOll 

I  am  sure  it  is  pure  coincidence  that  we 
are  celebrating— if  I  may  Join  myself  to  this 
celebration— the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, in  the  same  year  as  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  ConstituUoiL  It 
takes  little  Imagination  to  hear  one  of  our 
crusty  founding  fathers— Benjamin  Frank- 
lin is  a  choice  that  comes  to  mind,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  newspaper  publisher— to 
Imagine  old  Ben  muttering  that  the  two 
celebrations  are  clearly  linked,  and  that  the 
reason  we  are  able  to  have  the  one  is  be- 
cause we  have  the  other. 

Our  free  press  could  not  survive  without 
our  Constitution;  more  to  the  point,  our 
Constitution  could  not  have  survived  with- 
out our  free  press. 

As  far  as  certeimlal  celebrations  go,  we 
don't  exactly  have  a  long  history.  The  first 
came  after  reconstruction,  which  was  bitter 
and  considerably  less  constructive  than 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

The  second  is  upon  us  now.  It  is  a  time 
which  many  of  us  saw,  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
a  time  of  reconstruction.  I  say  this  with  no 
partisan  intent.  We  had  long  and  painful 
difficulties  in  our  dear  country,  and  these 
were  presided  over  by  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties. 

We  had  Vietnam.  We  had  resistance  to  It. 
We  had  the  civO  rights  revolution.  We  had 
resistance  to  it.  We  had  assassinations.  We 
saw  our  great  cities  bum.  We  had  Water- 
gate and  the  doubts  and  confusions  it  bred 
did  not  go  away  when  those  involved  In  it 
went  away,  but  they  lingered  and  troubled 
our  politics  for  some  time  beyond. 
KZAGAM  KaooNsrancnoH 
But  then  Ronald  Reagan  helped  America 
set  herself  right  in  the  SO's,  he  helped  re- 
construct old  America  with  her  optimism, 
her  people's  confidence  in  each  other,  her 
citizens'  trust  in  their  Government,  and 
gave  us  a  firm  place  beneath  our  feet  to 
stand  as  we  contemplated  a  new  century. 

So  as  Congress  begins  hearings  to  deter- 
mine if  wrong  has  been  done  in  the  execu- 
tion of  public  duties.  It  would  be  a  mean- 
spirited  opportunist  Indeed  who  could  hope 
that  the  renewed  confidence  and  good  feel- 
ing that  have  been  the  hallmarlu  thus  far 
of  this  decade  shall  prove  to  be  a  passing 
thing  of  no  substance  and  no  endiuance. 

LKARM  PaOM  MISTAKES,  Km  MOVE  OR 

Nevertheless,  we  must  look  straight  at  the 
present  difficulties,  leam  from  them,  make 
corrections  where  possible,  make  retribution 
where  necessary,  and  move  on  with  great 
care  for  the  preservation  of  that  confidence 
in  Government  wliich  had  been  restored 


and  wbieh.  if  lost  again.  wHl  not  easily  be  i«- 
gained  In  our  lifetime.  All  Aiaertea  li  affect- 
ed by  it  All  must  wiah  to  avoid  a  retapee 
Into  cynidan. 

Having  said  this.  I  think  It  to  also  true 
that  tboae  of  lu  In  puUlc  llf  e— and  I  tndude 
the  Members  of  this  body  most  paiUealar- 
ly— must  resist  the  poll  at  daily  — rtatlniM  a 
lltUe,  and  try  to  ensure  that  pubUe  atten- 
tion moves  now  and  then  to  matters  not  so 
colorful,  but  at  least  as  Important,  as  tboae 
unfolding  today  on  Caplttd  WSL 

In  the  coming  months,  as  various  caiKiMa- 
des  move  to  define  themselves,  we  will  see 
the  emergence  of  certain  oontradlctiaos  be- 
tween life  as  we  mig^t  like  It,  and  life  as  It 
is.  There  is  nothing  new  or  profound  in  that 
observation,  but  It  migbt  remind  us  tJi«t  «« 
should  take  care  not  to  create  illusians 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  tMrwwf 
they  will  come  around  to  haunt  us  If  we  do. 

DO  NOT  BE  TEKPTBD  BT  ISOLATIOmslI 

I  tuive  in  mind,  for  example,  the  emerging 
notion  that  we  ought  to  redirect  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  away  from  the  interna- 
tional arena  and  focus  instead  on  rtniHisth 
matters.  This  is  tonptlng.  We  are  an  tniiiM- 
people  by  historical  predisposition  and  natu- 
ral inclination.  Somewhere  in  the  patheon 
uf  instructive  American  slogans  must  be  an 
honored  place  for  the  one  that  says:  "Tou 
mind  your  business  and  I'll  mind  mine."  We 
like  to  think  of  mtnrtiny  our  own  business  as 
a  virtue.  Like  other  virtues  it  isn't  practiced 
much,  but  its  there  in  the  grain  anyway. 
And  it  touches  on  our  role  as  a  power 
among  nations.  We  have  never  liked  that 
role. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  most— not 
all.  but  most— of  our  difficulties  have  come 
from  those  foreign  entanglemoits  President 
Washington  warned  us  against. 

Tet  we  could  not  find  a  more  dangerous 
time  than  the  present  to  kneel  to  the  temp- 
tations of  isolationism.  Nothing  could  be 
more  irresponsible  than  to  feed  the  false 
hope  that  we  can  lock  our  doors  and  close 
our  minds  to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
still  survive  in  that  world: 

TIAOE:  raOBLEMS  AT  HOKE  Am  ABEOAS 

We  must,  for  example,  move  with  the 
utmost  care  in  "'■"tiglng  the  matter  of  rela- 
tions with  our  international  trading  part- 
ners. We  may  have  strains  within  the  family 
but  we  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  political  ex- 
pediency, fall  to  acknowledge  that  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  are  a  family.  We  dont 
need  to  be  sentimental  about  this,  and  we 
don't  have  to  behave  like  patsies.  But  the 
inherent  strength  and  the  correctable 
nature  of  our  economy  means  that  we  don't 
have  to  behave  like  bullies  either. 

And  as  we  look  to  such  matters  as  our 
competitiveness  in  international  nuukets, 
we  should  not  cast  all  the  blame  for  difficul- 
ties elsewhere.  We  do  have  room  for  im- 
provement here  at  home.  And  some  of  those 
improvements  are  going  to  have  to  come 
from  within  ourselves.  No  candidate  is  going 
to  mount  much  of  a  «— »»ip««gw»  k  his  posi- 
tions all  have  a  metaphysical  ring  to  than, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  way  of  remembering  that  "the 
fault."  at  least  sometimes,  "Is  not  In  our 
stars,  but  in  ourselves." 

WHAT  EVEB  HAPPEEED  TO  THBIPT 

Thrift  used  to  be  an  American  virtue.  It's 
in  the  Scout  oath:  "A  scout  is  *  *  *  cheoful. 
thrifty,  brave,  clean  and  reverent"  When  I 
was  a  boy  in  Kansas,  I  wanted  a  bicycle.  It 
was  for  all  of  us  *  *  *  my  sisters  and  my 
brother,  Kenney.  and  me.  I  remember  It 
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east  $HM  ■nd  I  worked  a  year  at  DawMm'a 
J3nm  Mom  to  pay  for  it.  Now.  anybody  In 
my  ■BiMiratV—  eould  teD  a  ilmaar  reeollec- 
tkn.  We  worked.  We  Mved.  That  to  cairital. 
after  aO-eavtnsL  It  Is  tiow  you  finance  your 
bicycle  to  nm  your  paper  route  ao  you  can 
f^^m  nna  more  money.  And  you  Mtve  ttiat 
for  aoBW  laner  pwpoae. 

All  t^^  odcbt  aound  a  tiit  too  homey  for 
the  tH'irMT''^  lealltta  of  1M7.  except  that 
naUty  la  irtiat  it  Is  wbetbor  it  hanga  on  a 
n[f..i«i^  of  Dawno'a  Drug  St«He  or  informs 
a  ttmory  of  Hdler'a  or  Freldman's  or  Oal- 
tarattb'a.  Savings  is  capital:  capital  is  inveet- 
mnt:  investment  Is  what  keeps  you  oom- 
■leUUte;  oompetttivenem  is  what  provides 
lota,  provides  profits,  provides  the  fuel  for 
the  eyde  to  renew  ttoeU  oontinuously. 

Bat  we  dant  save  anymore  in  this  coun- 
try. Hot  enough,  anyway.  Not  as  much  as  we 
borrow.  Not  as  ^ucfa  as  most  of  our  com- 
pettton  save— ootainly  not  as  much  as  the 
Japanase  save. 
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Tlie  l»r^  of  savings,  however,  is  not  the 
biggest  domcetlr  cause  of  the  VS.  trade  def- 
icit—our  own  budget  deficit  Is. 

And  to  judge  from  the  polls,  and  from 
what  I  hear  eveiy where  I  go  in  the  country. 
there's  a  growing  consensus  that  agrees 
with  me  that  the  defidt  Is  the  biggest 
threat  to  America's  weQ  being. 

We  cant  go  on  mortgaging  the  Nation's 
future  by  Oovemmeot  spending  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  revenues. 

A  TMeral  debt  of  $1.3  trillion,  which  is 
what  it's  currently  pegged  at.  te  unllvable. 
■ven  if  we  can  Uve  with  it.  we  know  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  have  to  pay 
a  terrible  price  for  our  aquanderlng  if  we  do. 
It  is  going  to  take  some  courage  and  no 
little  patif"*  to  try  to  inform  our  people, 
in  the  months  ahead  leading  to  the  election 
of  our  next  President,  that  in  the  years  he 
win  serve  and  the  few  remaining  in  this  cen- 
tury what  we  do  about  our  economy  is  going 
to  determine  whether  there  will  be  a  trlcen- 
tennlal  celebration  of  the  VS.  Constitution. 
4nii  the  detem^natlon  will  come  long 
bef(»e  the  year  3007.  It  will  come  In  the 
years  immediately  before  ua.  Barring  a  caU- 
strophlc  war.  debt  piled  up  at  the  ciurent 
^nyrwiwintehiny  rate  wUl  threaten  all  that  we 
have  marched  through  two  centuries  to 
creato  and  defend. 

BOBiax  am  luaionu.  sacuairr 
In  the  past  six  years,  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  safer,  saner  2l8t  century— 
in  economic  and  trade  policies:  in  a  stronger 
natl""*'  defense:  and  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
serious  search  for  a  new  docUlne  of  national 
security  and  real  reductions  in  nuclear  ar- 
maments. 

But  we  have  to  get  from  here  to  there. 
finA  -..iMfinf  the  transition  through  the 
next  decade  will  not  be  easy. 

We  face  a  major  new  challenge  from  the 
Soviet  Union— this  one  not  solely  a  chal- 
lenge of  military  might;  but  a  challenge  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  Soviet  leaderahip:  adroit 
in  Its  aUianoe-busttng  diplomacy,  appealing 
In  its  alleged  commitment  to  glasnost  at 
hone  and  arms  control  abroad. 

TBKOORBACmv  CHAIjl.SNGB 

Gorbachev  is  a  Soviet  phenomenon— the 
fbat  truly  modem  Soviet  leader.  We  cannot 
underestimate  him  or  his  impact.  In  the 
long  run,  he  Is  more  dangerous  and  threat- 
ening to  our  country  and  our  Ideals  than  all 
the  bsashnev  and  bluster  of  a  Khrushchev; 
all  the  stolid  detomlnatkm  of  a  Breahnev. 

We  have  to  understand,  and  convince  the 
worid.  that— at  the  bottom— he  is  selling  the 


aame  worn-out  aolutlona.  A  more  efficient 
atatist  economy,  perhaps;  but  a  statist  econ- 
omy all  the  same.  A  more  open  variant  of 
despotism;  but  one  in  which  freedom  pre- 
vails only  at  the  periphery,  and  stops  at 
crltidziiw  the  fundamental  policies  of  the 

state. 

The  kind  of  effort  we  need  cannot  be 
mounted  from  behind  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
America.  It  can  only  be  waged,  and  won.  by 
tfHwg  our  case  out  into  the  field— where 
the  action  is;  where  the  competlttoi  Is. 

STAYIHO  STKORO 

And.  all  the  whUe,  we  have  to  stay  strong. 
We  understand  that  defense  costs  dearly. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  the  measure  of  our 
strength  is  not  Just  the  level  of  our  defense 
spending.  We  understand  that  a  good  arms 
control  agreement  is  extraordinarily  imjwr- 
tant.  But  a  bad  arms  control  agreement 
could  be  disastrous.  We  understand  that  the 
pursuit  of  SDI  is  vital.  But  that— for  years 
of  transition- we  will  continue  to  rely  on  de- 
terrence. 

RUMAH  mDS  TOO 

At  home,  we  need  to  look  again  at  the  re- 
lations between  the  races  in  this  Nation, 
and  make  sure  we  are  not  sliding  backward 
to  the  times  of  restricted  opportunities,  and 
the  tragedies  of  human  capacity  lost  In  the 
land  of  the  free.  We  need  to  look  again  at 
relations  between  the  sexes  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  to  assure  that  where 
equality  is  achieved,  it  ts  preserved,  and 
where  it  Is  threatened,  it  is  defended. 

We  need  to  look  at  questions  of  nutrition 
and  how  to  assure  proper  food  is  not  merely 
adequate  but  abundant.  No  other  standard 
can  be  acceptable  in  a  nation  Ood  gave  the 
capacity  for  food  production  that  he  gave  to 
us.  This,  of  course,  impinges  on  farm  policy 
and,  here  again,  we  must  think  anew. 

We  need  to  carefully  reconsider  educa- 
tional policy  in  our  country.  Are  we  educat- 
ing our  chUdren  properly  •  •  •  oiu-  coUege 
and  graduate  students  properls^ 

COMCLDSION 

The  wonderful,  but  awesome,  thing  about 
America  is  that  it  aU  depends  on  us.  on  "We 
The  People."  On  the  decisions  we  make,  the 
example  we  set,  and  the  practical,  far-reach- 
ing leadership  we  provide  in  the  years 
ahead.  That  means  electing  men  and  women 
who  know  what  has  to  be  done,  and  know 
how  to  get  it  done— like  that  brilliantly 
practical  band  of  patriots  that  met  in  Phila- 
delphia two  centuries  ago. 

Between  them,  they  wrote  an  inspiring 
first  chapter  in  the  story  of  America.  But 
the  beauty  and  the  challenge  of  the  Ameri- 
can story  is  that  it's  a  never  ending  one. 

Its  greatest  pages  may  yet  be  written  in 
the  century  ahead— opportunity  for  all  •  *  ' 
a  world  free  and  at  peace  •  •  •  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  nightmare  •  •  *  and  yet  undreamt 
breakthroughs  in  health,  education,  science 
and  the  environment. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  pages  that  could  be 
written  in  our  lifetimes. 

It's  up  to  us  to  write  them. 

Thank  you. 


THE  KANSAI  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  today  on  a  very  im- 
portant matter  affecting  the  United 
States  and  its  relationship  with  Japan 
and  the  question  of  market  accessibil- 
ity. It  has  been  over  18  months  since 
our  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Ambassador 


Mansfield,  called  for  nondlacrimina- 
tory  bidding  In  Japan  on  one  of  the 
largest  construction  projects  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  construction  of 
an  airport  in  Osaka  Bay  known  as  the 
Kansal  International  Airport.  The  sig- 
nificance of  Kansai  is  that  it  marks 
the  first  of  about  $62  billion  in  major 
public  works  projects  to  be  built  In 
Japan  over  the  next  decade. 

Now.  the  matter,  Mr.  President,  is 
one  of  equity.  Japanese  construction 
firms  are  currently  doing,  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  2  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  construction.  U.S. 
construction  firms  have  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  the  construction  market 
in  Japan  for  many,  many  reasons,  but 
the  fact  remains  we  have  this  substan- 
tial differential,  roughly  $2  billion  to 
zero.  We  have  not  received  much  en- 
couragement from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  Kansai  de- 
spite assurances  that  the  project 
would  be  open  to  competitive  bidding 
from  countries  throughout  the  world. 

What  we  have  seen  develop  in 
Kansai  is  a  symbolic  Issue  of  the 
closed  markets  of  Japan  vls-a-vis  the 
open  markets  available  In  the  United 
States  to  Japanese  contractors. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  simple 
matter  of  equity  we  have  been  negoti- 
ating on  for  a  long  time.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  United  States  and  Japanese 
negotiators  have  met  over  40  times  on 
the  Kansai  Issue.  We  have  had  assur- 
ances from  Prime  Minister  Naksone. 
He  has  assured  our  President  that  for- 
eign firms  would  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  project.  I  have  personally  had 
the  opportimlty  to  talk  with  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  on  two  occasions, 
once  In  Japan  and  more  recently  last 
week,  and  received  assurances  that  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this,  the  first  of  several 
public  works  projects  In  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  that  we  are 
addressing  here,  as  it  covers  public 
worics  projects,  is  very  important  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  Japanese 
construction  firms  are  currently  build- 
ing dams  In  this  country.  They  are 
suppljrlng  major  equipment  for  our 
own  public  works  projects,  whether 
they  be  transmission  facilities,  generar 
tors,  various  other  items,  and  that  is 
fine.  That  is  appropriate.  But  they  are 
also  providing  architectural  engineer- 
ing and  design  work  on  public  works 
projects,  water  projects,  various  other 
projects  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
also  fine.  All  we  ask  for  is  simple 
equity. 

Now.  so  far  we  have  not  been  very 
successful.  On  April  24,  Kansai  Inter- 
national Airport  Co.  issued  a  proposal 
outlining  its  plans  to  facilitate  foreign 
participation.  The  proposal  was  not  as 
comprehensive  as  we  had  hoped,  but 
we  saw  it  as  a  positive  step.  Now 
recent  statements  of  the  Minister  of 


Construction  in  Japan,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation,  and  the  President  of 
Kansai  International  Airport  Co.  raise 
questions  about  Japan's  real  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  foreign  participa- 
tion. 

Bfr.  President.  I  do  not  stand  here 
bashing  Japan.  Our  relationship  with 
Japan  is  the  most  Important  biparti- 
san relationship  we  have,  bar  none.  It 
has  been  repeated  time  and  time 
again.  But  we  have  seen  a  pattern 
here,  and  it  is  becoming  of  greater 
concern. 

Following  the  Kansai  International 
Airport  construction  announcement 
on  the  24th  of  the  month,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Construction  said  that  the 
Prime  Minister  would  not  be  carrying 
"a  present  to  the  United  States"  and 
that  U.S.  firms  have  no  intentions  of 
participating  in  the  Kansai  project. 
The  Minister  of  Transportation  unfor- 
tunately made  similar  comments. 

Well.  that.  I  think.  Is  a  part  of  the 
problem.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
hearing  the  official  position  of  the 
Japanese  Govenunent  as  enunciated 
by  the  Prime  Minister  that  Americans 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
project  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
Japanese  firms  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. However,  It  is  the  second  level, 
the  bureaucracy  within  Japan,  that 
somehow  makes  it  Impossible  to  put 
out  positive  bids,  to  put  out  meaning- 
ful proposals  so  that  we  can  come  In 
and  participate  in  a  competitive 
manner. 

On  May  16,  the  headline  of  a  front 
page  interview  with  the  president  of 
the  Kansai  International  Airport  Co. 
In  the  Japan  Economic  Journal  read, 
"Kansai  Shvmning  Foreign  Firms. 
Phase  Two  of  the  Airport  Contracts 
To  Be  Handed  to  the  Japanese." 

In  the  Interview,  the  president  of 
Kansai  International  Airport.  Mr.  Ta- 
keuchl,  raised  doubts  about  the  extent 
to  which  Japan  will  allow  foreign  par- 
ticipation. He  said.  "It  will  be  difficult 
for  foreign  firms  to  Join  phase  II  of 
the  airport  project"— that  is,  involving 
construction  of  the  terminal  building 
and  nmways— "mainly  because  the 
work  requires  hiring  and  management 
of  Japanese  construction  workers." 

We  understand  that,  Mr.  President. 
Japanese  construction  workers  are  not 
doing  work  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  talking  about  sending  Ameri- 
can labor  to  Japan.  We  are  not  talking 
about  anything  more  than  our  exper- 
tise. We  know  how  to  build  airports. 
U.S.  firms  have  built  them  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  international  construc- 
tion firms  that  are  competitive  all  over 
the  world,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  Japanese  market. 
We  are  talking  about  architecture, 
design,  engineering,  construction,  and 
providing  equipment.  But  we  have  had 
no  encouragement  finally  from  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  Grovemment,  from 
the     appropriate     people    who    are 
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charged  with  the  Kansai  Intematloiua 
project.  I  do  again  want  to  recognize 
the  intentions  of  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone which  have  been  entmclated 
very  eloquently  in  saying  that  foreign 
firms  must  participate. 

However,  one  begdns  to  wonder  as  to 
whether  the  various  Ministers  who  are 
responsible— whether  it  be  the  Minis- 
ter of  Construction,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation,  or  the  president  of 
the  Kansai  International  Airport— 
really  are  uinderstandlng  the  message 
that  the  Prime  Minister  is  giving  to  us 
in  the  United  States  as  he  enunciates 
the  official  position  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

We  have  seen  the  promise  of  the 
Prime  Minister:  we  have  seen  the 
promise  of  the  Kansai  International 
Airport  Co.  to  thoroughly  provide  for- 
eign companies  the  same  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation as  provided  to  Japanese 
companies,  but  that  is  all  we  have 
seen.  We  have  no  evidence  that  there 
is  anything  meaningful  taking  place 
today  that  would  allow  American 
firms  to  come  In.  In  a  competitive  bid 
posture,  and  bid,  as  Japanese  firms  do 
in  this  country. 

It  is  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  we  do  not  understand  the  system. 
We  can  leam  the  system.  Just  as  they 
have  learned  our  system,  if  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  We  have 
indicated  that  we  would  be  happy  to 
come  In  on  Joint  ventures  if  we  had 
the  opportunity. 

I  have  been  so  concerned  that  Japan 
is  pulling  back  on  this  commitment 
that  I  have  expressed  my  concern  to 
Ambassador  Matsunaga.  I  have  com- 
municated with  his  office  and  asked 
for  an  official  clarification. 

The  United  States  has  been  patient 
on  this.  We  have  recognized  that  these 
changes  take  time,  that  it  takes  time 
to  change  a  system.  Our  patience  has 
been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Japan  is  acting  In  good  faith.  We  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  President,  imtll  we  begin  to  see 
some  concrete  results,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate that  we  continue  to  express  our 
concern,  our  growing  concern,  to  our 
Japanese  friends.  Therefore,  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  1086.  a  bill  calling  for  a 
section  302  investigation  on  barriers  to 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Kansai 
project.  I  intend  to  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill. 

Section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  initi- 
ates a  formal  investigation  by  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  on  a  request  for 
the  President  to  use  the  authority 
granted  in  section  301  to  retaliate 
against  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

If  Japan  is  sincere  in  opening  up  the 
Kansai  project,  the  first  of  its  62  bU- 
llon  dollars'  worth  of  public  works 
projects,  they  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Ultimately,  the  test  of  that  sin- 
cerity is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
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to  be  aUowed  to  competitively  pwtlcl- 
pate  with  Jt^janese  firms.  We  do  this 
in  the  vein  that  we  offer  that  market 
accessibility  in  the  United  States  to 
Japanese  architectural,  engineering, 
and  construction  firms. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President— to  fl- 
lustrate  my  point— that  In  Fairbanks, 
AK,  we  have  the  Sixth  Light  Infantry 
Division  coming  in  and  m^irifn  ^  sub- 
stantial Impact  at  Fort  Wainwrlght. 
The  mission  of  this  particular  unit  is 
the  protection  of  the  land  mass  of 
Alaska.  That  is  no  anall  item.  It  covers 
some  33,000  miles  of  coastline.  That  is 
the  coastline  of  Alaska.  That  is  their 
resiwnslbillty. 

In  association  with  that,  there  are 
substantial  Federal  funds  going  into 
upgrading  the  facilities  at  Port  Wain- 
wright.  There  are  American  firms  bid- 
ding on  the  construction  contract.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  appears 
to  be  one  Japanese  firm  that  is  bid- 
ding on  a  portion  of  that  contract. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  The  simple 
point  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  same 
access  to  their  markets  as  they  enjoy 
in  ours. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
reflect  on  the  action  which  I  intend  to 
pursue  In  initiating  the  302.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  unless 
we  keep  the  pressure  on  Japan  we 
won't  see  an  acceptable  resolution. 

When  one  considers  Japan's  depend- 
ence on  market  access  in  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  customer  of 
Japan,  one  can  perhaps  conclude  that 
Japan  has  lost  sight  of  the  Importance 
of  a  best-customer  relationship.  It  is  a 
common  trait  in  business  to  do  one 
thing  well,  and  that  is  to  take  good 
care  of  your  best  customer. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  stand  on 
an  issue.  I  think  Kansai  is  the  appro- 
priate stand  to  take,  because  it  repre- 
sents gross  unfairness  and  gross  in- 
equity. 

In  every  community  in  the  United 
States  there  are  construction  firms; 
there  are  the  general  contractors,  the 
professioiud  engineers,  the  architects, 
all  of  which  are  affected  by  their  in- 
ability to  look  to  the  markets  of  Japan 
for  participation. 

This  year  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  flgiu^s  detailing  Japa- 
nese construction  activity  in  the 
United  States  come  out.  they  will 
exceed  $5  billion.  So,  as  we  begin  to 
look  from  the  standpoint  of  our  do- 
mestic markets,  we  are  seeing  competi- 
tors come  in.  More  often  than  not. 
they  negotiate  agreements,  as  a  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  a  Japanese  auto- 
mobile plant  built  in  one  State.  They 
will  bring  in  a  Ji^Mmese  architect,  en- 
gineer, or  construction  company  to 
build  it.  We  see  one  of  the  largest  de- 
velopments in  New  York  City  being 
done  by  a  Japanese  construction  oam- 
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pany.  We  have  tftea  our  Embany  in 
Ckiro  being  buUt  by  a  Japanese  con- 
struction oompany. 

Ttata.  in  ttaeU,  I  think,  represents  a 
reference  that  we  should  take  heed  to 
when  we  reflect  on  the  inability  of  our 
ooostruction  companies  to  participate 
in  Japan.  We  did  not  build  our  Embas- 
sy In  Japan.  It  was  buUt  by  a  Japanese 
firm.  In  Cairo,  we  put  it  out  for  bid. 
Kajima  International,  a  Japanese  com- 
pany, formed  a  wholly  owned  United 
States  subsidiary  KaJIma.  U.SJL 
Kajima.  U.8JL  qualified  to  bid.  receiv- 
ing a  12  percent  preference  as  a  VS. 
company. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  bids  woe  announced.  Kajima. 
XJJBJL  was  the  successful  bidder. 

Kajima.  UJBJL  turned  aroimd  and 
subcontracted  the  mtire  project  to  its 
parent  company.  It  obviously  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  original  bid  proposal 
that  they  be  allowed  to  do  that.  They 
no  longer  can  do  it.  But  it  did  occur. 

In  conclusion  Ifr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  expressing  my  intention  to 
pursue  a  302  is  again,  simply  to  com- 
municate to  the  Japanese  that  we  will 
Initiate  this  investigation  to  ensiire 
%'tft  they  follow  through  on  their 
commitment  and  allow  us  to  partici- 
pate in  a  nondiscriminatory,  competi- 
tive fashion  in  the  construction  of 
K»™i*»,  and  future  major  projects. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkoro.  be- 
cause it  is  appropriate,  an  article  from 
the  Japan  Economic  Journal,  which 
has  the  headline  "Kansai  Shuiming 
Foreign  Firms."  the  week  ending  May 
16. 1M7:  an  article  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  with  the  cation  "U.S. 
Warns  Japanese  on  Airport  Commit- 
ment"; an  article  from  the  Nihon 
Keisal  of  April  21.  entlUed  "Will  Not 
Make  Ccmcessions  to  UJS.  on  New 
|r«T»— I  Airport;  Construction  Minister 
Clarifies  Views." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racois,  as  follows: 

y»im  Ssammm  PoanoH  Pnuis— Phasb- 
Two  AaroKT  Coktbacis  To  Be  Hamdkd  to 

jATi 
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May  U,  1987 


May  11  1987 


Aa  the  Japan-U^S.  controversy  over  the 
partidpation  of  foreign  firms  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  4»  1  triUion  New  Kansai 
IntematlMial  Airport  near  Osaka  continues 
to  atmmer.  Toablo  Takeuchi.  president  of 
the  rA"p»"y  overseeing  the  airport  con- 
stnictlon.  again  streved  that  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  where  Kansai  International  Air- 
pmt  Co.  (KIAC)  cannot  yield  to  U.S.  de- 
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It  will  be  difflcult.  Takeuchi  said  In  an 
interview  with  the  Japan  Economic  Jour- 
nal, for  foreign  Anns  to  Join  Phase-Two  of 
the  alipiMt  project  (involving  construction 
of  tlie  terminal  iMiUdtng  and  runways). 
i^fiwiy  beomse  the  work  requires  hiring  and 
management  of  Japanese  construction 
worken.  "It  would  be  more  realistic  for  in- 
tensted  foreign  contractors  to  join  hands 
with  their  Japanese  counterparts  If  they 
wanted  to  become  prime  contractors  in  the 
Fbaae-Two  work."  Takeuchi  said. 


American  officials  and  Industry  people 
criticise  KIAC  policy  of  a  designated  bid- 
ding system,  which  may  exclude  foreign 
firms  and  withhold  information  to  V£. 
firms.  Some  UA  Congress  members,  more- 
over, are  demanding  that  Japan  should 
assure  American  firms  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  Phase-Two  of  the  airport 
works  as  prime  contractors  whose  partldpa- 
Uon  will  be  100%  on  its  own. 

Takeuchi.  formerly  director-general  of  the 
Transport  Ministry's  Ports  and  Harbors 
Bureau,  was  not  very  responsive  to  the  idea 
that  KIAC  award  a  net  portion  of  airport 
contracts  to  foreign  firms.  "That  could  be  a 
poasfbUity  worth  considering,  but  it  is  not 
our  Job  to  think  about  It— it's  the  Govern- 
ment's." he  said. 

Takeuchi  joined  with  ConstrucUon  Minis- 
try officials  in  taking  a  dim  view  about  for- 
eign firms  going  it  alone  in  parUdpaUon  in 
the  airport  project.  In  a  recent  interview, 
v<i«tt»t«>  Ogawa.  director  of  the  ministry's 
contractors  division,  said  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  in  which  Japanese 
and  foreign  firms  have  jointly  undertaken 
construction  projects  overseas.  "I  think  this 
approach  wHl  be  the  shortcut  for  foreign 
contractors  to  take  part  in  the  Kansai  Inter- 
national Airport  project,"  Ogawa  added. 

Regarding  the  designated  bidding  system, 
which  KIAC  adopted  in  inviting  bids  for 
Phase-One  (involving  sea  reclamation  and 
construction  of  a  man  made  island  in  the 
waters  off  Osaka),  Takeuchi  refused  to 
change  the  system  in  spite  of  the  strong 
VS  criticism.  "There  are  so  many  contrac- 
tors in  Japan  that  it  will  be  simply  impossi- 
ble for  KIAC  to  get  the  job  done  through 
open  bidding." 

Under  the  designated  system  for  awarding 
public  works  contracts,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
enunent  identifies  contractors  it  thinks  are 
reliable  and  invites  them  to  bid.  The  U.S. 
Government  and  construction  industry  offi- 
cials have  complained  that  the  system  en- 
ables the  Japanese  Government  and  KIAC 
to  effectively  shut  out  foreign  firms  from 
bidding.  The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  Wash- 
ington think  tank  which  often  has  a  strong 
influence  on  White  House  policy,  said  in  a 
recent  report  on  the  Kansai  Airport  issue 
that  U.S.  firms  with  no  experience  in  Japan 
are  not  designated. 

Against  the  Heritage's  criticism,  Takeuchi 
said  KIAC  does  not  necessarily  require  for- 
eign firms  to  have  experience  In  the  Japa- 
nese market.  "If  they  have  expertise  in  air- 
port construction  overseas,  they  may  qual- 
ify," Takeuchi  said. 

Takeuchi  said  he  believed  that  the  semi- 
nar KIAC  held  in  October  1986  to  explain 
the  designated  bidding  system  as  well  as  de- 
tails of  the  airport  project  enhanced  U.S. 
firms'  knowledge  of  the  system.  "It  would 
be  unreasonable  for  them  (foreign  firms)  to 
demand  that  the  bidding  method  be 
changed." 

Takeuchi,  however,  emphasized  that  by 
the  time  Phase-Two  work  starts  in  1980, 
KIAC  will  come  up  with  measures  to  assure 
foreign  firms  that  its  bidding  for  Phase-Two 
jobs  will  be  undertaken  in  a  goldfish  bowl, 
that  is.  in  an  understandable  manner. 

Takeuchi  also  insisted  that  KIAC  now  can 
provide  more  information  than  before  to 
foreign  firms  on  request  through  an  inter- 
national public  relations  divUion  esUblished 
in  Ute  April. 

While  showing  his  readiness  to  increase 
the  "transparency"  of  KIAC's  operations, 
Takeuchi  took  U.S.  contractors  which  have 
been  critical  of  KIAC  to  task.  If  U.S.  firms 
really  want  to  win  airport  contracts,  he 


stressed,  they  have  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
quired enthusiasm  and  the  necenary  pre- 
paredness. 

"I  don't  think  U.S.  contractors  have  been 
doing  enough  in  Japan  to  impress  with  their 
presence  and  capability, "  he  said.  Toahlo 
Endo.  director  in  charge  of  Kansai  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  the  Transport  Ministry, 
also  was  doubtful  of  American  firms'  seal  in 
participating  in  the  airport  project.  In  an 
interview,  Etedo  said,  "Few  of  them  (foreign 
firms)  so  far  have  bothered  to  obtain  Japa- 
nese licenses  to  operate  as  contractors, 
much  less  to  establish  offices  in  Japan."  he 
complained. 

"There  isn't  much  voice  coming  from  the 
VjS.  Industry,  but  Congress  Is  vocal,  in- 
stead." he  said. 

Takeuchi  suggested  that  offering  consul- 
tancy could  be  one  of  the  areas  of  the  air- 
port project  where  foreign  firms  can  active- 
ly participate.  "We  have  already  begim 
seeking  consulting  services  from  a  number 
of  foreign  airport  authorities,  including  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York.  In  the  next 
stage  we  will  consider  soliciting  similar  serv- 
ices from  private  consulting  firms,  including 
those  from  foreign  countries,"  he  said 
(Bechtel  Civil  Corp.  of  the  VS.  has  already 
signed  a  4»  30  million  contract  with  a  group 
of  six  Japanese  firms  to  design  the  terminal 
buUding.) 

"Inviting  foreign  consultant  firms  to  join 
in  of  course  does  not  mean  that  KIAC  will 
give  them  carte  blanche  in  terminal  buUd- 
ing construction,  unlike  the  cases  of  airport 
construction  in  some  countries,  such  as  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula, "  Takeuchi  said. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Takeuchi  and  the  Transport 
Ministry  officials,  an  executive  of  Japan 
Construction  Contractors,  Inc.  "  said  he 
doubted  that  foreign  firms  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  project  on  a  major  scale. 
"They  can  probably  join  in  at  best  in  sup- 
plying construction  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  offering  consulting  services." 


Uifrna)  States  Warms  Japanese  on  Airport 

COiaCITlDEIlT 

(By  A.E.  Cullison) 
Tokyo.— The  Reagan  administration 
hopes  Japan  intends  to  honor  its  promises 
to  provide  "fair,  open  and  transparent" 
access  for  foreign  companies  in  the  (8  bil- 
lion Osaka  airport  construction  project,  a 
United  States  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cial said  Wednesday. 

Michael  Farren,  deputy  imdersecretary  of 
commerce,  told  the  press  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment expects  that  even  after  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro  Nakasone  leaves  office  in  the 
autumn  Japanese  authorities  will  honor 
commitments  for  allowing  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  corporations  to  play  a  role  in  the  ex- 
pensive project. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  provide  a  fair,  open 
and  transparent  procurement  process"  for 
U.S.  construction,  engineering  and  high- 
tech  firms  interested  in  the  airport  project, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Farren  added  that  Washington  con- 
siders Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  repeated 
commitment  to  President  Ronald  Reagan 
on  the  airport  issue  as  an  official  Japanese 
government  policy  extending  beyond  the 
tenure  of  the  current  premier. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Farren  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  during  a  meeting 
earUer  in  the  week  with  Yoshio  Takeuchi. 
president  of  the  Kansai  International  Air- 
port Co.,  the  organization  charged  with  con- 
struction of  the  costly  project. 


However.  Mr.  Takeuchi  had  informed  U.8. 
and  other  foreign  govertunent  and  company 
representatives  the  same  day  that  his  firm 
luta  "no  choice  but  to  employ  Japanese 
firms"  to  complete  the  project's  first  phase, 
which  involves  construction  of  an  embank- 
ment, land  reclamation  and  a  bridge  con- 
necting the  airport  site  with  the  nearby 
island  of  Honshu. 

He  told  foreign  company  representatives 
that  he  would  anticipate  that  any  non-Japa- 
nese firms  eventually  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  project  would  do  so  mainly  through 
Joint  ventures  with  domestic  companies. 
Whatever  happens,  he  reminded,  the 
project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
sprbig  of  1993. 

But  Mr.  Farren  told  the  press  that  forma- 
tion of  Joint  ventures  should  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  foreign  participation  in  the 
project.  "It  Is  in  Japan's  best  interest  to 
open  its  doors  to  foreign  competition."  he 
insisted.  He  reminded  that  Japanese  con- 
struction firms  had  won  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  contracts  In  the  U.S.  market 
last  year.  "The  figure  should  be  twice  this 
amount  this  year,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  commented  one  U.S. 
company  representative,  "that  American 
and  other  foreign  firms  consider  this  airport 
construction  project  as  a  test  of  Japan's 
present  intentions  or  lack  of  intentions  to 
open  up  its  giant  construction  market  to 
outsiders." 

Although  all  appearances  indicate  the 
Japanese  have  no  plans  at  the  moment  to 
allow  n.S.  or  other  foreign  companies  to 
play  major  roles  in  the  construction  of  im- 
portant projects  within  their  country,  U.S. 
observers  noted  the  Osaka  airport  project 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  chance  right 
now  for  non-Japanese  coriwrations  to  have 
a  chance  for  f uttue  opportunities  in  this  do- 
mestic sector. 

More  than  300  UJS.,  Canadian.  South 
Korean  and  European  construction,  engi- 
neering and  equipment  manufacturing  firms 
have  shown  significant  interest  in  partici- 
pating in  the  Osaka  airport  project. 

Nevertheless.  KIAC  president  Takeuchi 
has  continued  to  maintain  that  his  firm  has 
no  plans  to  abandon  its  present  designated 
bidding  system  in  favor  of  the  open  bidding 
system  that  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

"We  have  no  choice  but  to  employ  Japa- 
nese firms  to  carry  out  phase  one  of  the  air- 
port project,"  he  explained.  "Our  basic 
policy  is  to  give  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment to  all  firms,  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign." 

Still,  he  emphasized  that  his  company 
"basically  employs  a  designated  competition 
system  and  in  this  system  we  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  designating  competitors." 

So  far,  only  Bechtel  Civil  Corp.  and  sever- 
al other  U.S.  firms  have  won  relatively 
small  contracts  involving  construction  at 
the  Osaka  airport  project. 

Japan's  continuously  rising  trade  surplus- 
es with  its  major  trading  partners  have 
caused  some  lawmakers  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  threaten  some  sort  of  retalia- 
tion against  Japanese  construction  compa- 
nies if  Japan  fails  to  open  its  own  projects 
to  participation  by  foreign  corporations. 

The  Osaka  airport  facility  is  expected  to 
be  open  to  traffic  24  hours  a  day,  handling 
160.000  takeoffk  and  landings.  The  airport  is 
to  boast  a  3,500-meter  runway,  when  it 
opens  for  business. 

KIAC  officials  claim  the  airport  will  be 
able  to  serve  30  millicm  passengers  a  year 
and  about  1.4  million  tons  of  cargo.  Tokyo's 
international  airport  at  Narita  is  only  able 
to  manage  90.000  flights  annually. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Wm  Not  Make  Cokcbbbioh  to  Umtrd 
States  on  New  Kamsai  Airport:  Coh- 
STRUcnoir  Mikister  Cxjuupies  View 
Construction  Minister  Amano,  at  a  press 
conference  held  after  the  Cabinet  meeting 
on  the  21st,  referred  to  the  problem  of 
American  enterprises'  acquiring  access  to 
the  New  Kansai  Airport  construction 
project,  and  in  this  connection,  the  Con- 
struction Minister  stated  as  follows:  "I  am 
not  thinking  of  offering  a  souvenir  (such  as 
to  show  concession  to  the  US  while  meeting 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  scheduled  visit 
to  the  US  from  the  29th).  I  cannot  approve 
this  case  In  particular  (even  if  there  Is  a  re- 
quest from  the  Prime  Minister)."  Thus,  the 
Construction  Minister  emphasized  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  take  any  market-opening 
measures  in  response  to  the  US'  request. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  the  New 
Kansai  Airport  construction  project,  the 
Prime  Minister  simunoned  Administrative 
Construction  Vice  Minister  Inoue  on  the 
20th,  and  ordered  him  to  check  into  con- 
crete measures  for  American  enterprises' 
access  to  the  project.  Regarding  this,  the 
Construction  Minister  said  as  follows:  "A 
small  number  of  (American)  poUticians  are 
just  saying  things  (about  market-opening), 
and  the  American  construction  industry 
does  not  intend  to  have  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese market.  In  such  a  situation,  it  wUl  be 
meaningless  (if  the  market  is  opened)." 

Meanwhile,  Transport  Minister  Hashi- 
moto also  touched  upon  this  problem  at  a 
press  conference  after  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
and  he  said  as  follows:  "Basically,  we  will 
not  do  anything  going  beyond  what  we  have 
said  so  far,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  do 


so.' 


AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  action 
needs  to  be  taken  immediately  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ways. Yesterday,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  imanimously 
issued  a  safety  recommendation  that 
underscores  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Safety  Board  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion take  immediate  steps  to  freeze  the 
volume  of  air  traffic  at  or  below  exist- 
ing levels.  It  further  recommended 
that  the  FAA  limit  the  practice  of  air- 
borne holding  to  only  unpredictable 
circumstances.  Finally,  the  Board  rec- 
ommended that  FAA  permit  no  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  aircraft  separation 
standards.  The  NTSB  lias  classified 
these  recommendations  as  urgent,  re- 
quiring expeditious  action  by  the  FAA. 

The  NTSB  made  these  unprecedent- 
ed recommendations  based  on  the 
Board's  strong  belief  that  there  is  un- 
deniable evidence  of  a  diminishing 
margin  of  safety  in  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol system.  With  the  siunmer  travel 
season  only  a  few  weeks  away,  the 
NTSB  is  calling  on  the  FAA  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther erosion  in  air  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  Jim  Burnett,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
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courage  and  leadership.  These  are  not 
likely  to  be  popular  recommendatkms. 
The  safety  of  the  traveling  public  Is 
paramount. 

We  all  want  to  arrive  at  our  destina- 
tions without  delays.  Bfr.  President. 
But  most  of  all.  we  want  to  arrive. 

I  look  forwurdto  quick  acUon  by  the 
FAA  on  the  NTSB's  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Chairman  Burnett's  May  13.  1987. 
letter  to  Donald  Engen.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

National  Transportation 

Sapett  Board, 
WoMhington,  DC.  May  13.  1987. 
Hon.  Donald  D.  Engen, 
AdminUtrator,  Federal  AvUUion  Adminia- 
tration,  Woihington,  DC. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board's  investigation  of  several  recent  inci- 
dents involving  operational  errors  commit- 
ted by  air  traffic  controllers  provide  cause 
for  concern  about  the  level  of  safety  of  the 
U.S.  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  system.  The 
findings  from  these  investigations  show  that 
the  nation's  ATC  system  is  at  times  overbur- 
dened with  traffic;  lacks  continuously  effec- 
tive terminal  and  en  route  traffic  flow  con- 
trol programs;  and,  at  some  control  facili- 
ties, lacks  the  number  of  qualified  control- 
lers necessary  to  fully  staff  control  positions 
throughout  the  day.  Also,  the  Safety  Board 
is  concerned  that  the  number  of  ATC  oper- 
ational errors,  one  indicator  of  system 
safety,  has  risen  during  the  past  few  months 
reversing  the  generally  decreasing  trends 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
runway  incursions,  another  safety  Indicator, 
has  also  risen  during  the  last  2  years.  Final- 
ly, the  number  of  reports  of  near  midair  col- 
lisions and  particularly  the  number  which 
involve  at  least  one  air  carrier  airplane  in- 
creased between  1985  and  1986.  These  indi- 
cators suggest  an  erosion  of  safety  in  the 
ATC  system  which  may  worsen  as  a  result 
of  the  predicUble  increases  in  air  traffic 
and  the  typical  convective  weather  during 
the  summer  season  ahead. 

During  the  course  of  its  current  investiga- 
tions of  accidents  and  Incidents,  the  Safety 
Board  is  continuing  to  examine  the  relevant 
aspects  of  the  ATC  system  including  facili- 
ty staffing  levels,  training,  quality  assurance 
and  controller  procedures,  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  steady  increase  in  traffic  leveL 
Findings  related  to  these  broad  issues  will 
be  addressed  in  detail  in  future  accident  re- 
ports and  safety  recommendations.  Howev- 
er, because  of  its  strong  concern  about  the 
safety  of  the  ATC  system  during  the 
summer  months  ahead,  the  Safety  Board  is 
directing  this  letter  to  the  Immediate  need 
for  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
action  to  reduce  air  traffic  density  when  and 
where  the  ATC  system  is  operating  at  near 
saturation  levels  until  a  flow  control  pro- 
gram is  developed  which  can  meet  the  dy- 
namic requirements  of  the  system. 

SYSTEM  SAPETT  INDICATORS 

The  Safety  Board  believes  that  the  fre- 
quency of  operational  errors  which  lead  to 
compromises  of  the  separation  standards  for 
aircraft  in  flight  or  on  the  runway  is  one  ef- 
fective indicator  of  ATC  system  safety.  The 
total  number  of  operational  errors  increaaed 
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It  parant  duitec  the  flnt  quarter  of  1M7 
vtMB  oonpand  to  the  flnt  ouuter  of  UM. 
Tbli  leoeot  inereue  eontraeU  abandy  with 
a  nnaral  ndixtton  tn  operational  errors 
Oathm  IMS  and  1M6.  Runway  tocunkm  in- 
f^,^taaktm  iumr\A  hf  eontroUer  performance 
iltf««i— ■■«*■  have  Inereaaed  nearly  M  per- 
oeot  (ram  n  duiinc  19M  to  116  during  1966. 
Hear  mi'****'  t""**'""  reports  have  alao  In- 
m  Mianil  durinc  the  pMt  year.  The  total 
nonber  of  near  colUikm  npartt  may  not  be 
a  diraet  Indlcatkw  of  ATC  system  perf orm- 
n^  stnee  they  often  Involve  visual  flight 
rales  (VFR)  traffic  However,  the  Safety 
Board  finds  It  moat  significant  that  67  of 
ttw  reported  19M  eneounters  involved  criti- 
cal luaaitk  >  for  air  carrier  aircraft,  most  of 
whl^  ai«  presumably  operating  with  the 
nrotectlon  afforded  by  the  ATC  system. 
Thto  npieaented  a  42  percent  increase  over 
1986  oeeurrenoes. 

HMorlcally.  the  number  of  operational 
enors  and  near  midair  collisions  has  in- 
enased  sutaatantlally  during  mid-year 
months.  These  Increases  are  believed  to  be 
related,  primarily,  to  Inereaaed  traffic  levels 
durInc  the  summer  flying  period.  This  year. 
hamvra.  the  expected  upturn  is  starting  at 
a  level  already  weU  above  the  comparable 
period  In  1906.  Thus,  the  Safety  Board  to 
eoneemed  that  the  tendency  for  operational 
orrats  and  the  potential  for  a  catastrophic 
aoddent  wHl  continue  to  increase  during  the 
Ugf}  gammer  months. 

SATRT  BOAKB  UIVBlIOATIOira 

The  Safety  Board  dispatched  teams  of  In- 
veatigators  to  examine  the  dmmistances  of 
several  recent  operational  errors.  These 
^mmmm  were  staffed  with  an  operational  in- 
veaOgator-ln-clurge,  two  air  traffic  control 
■pedallsts.  and  a  numan  performance  inves- 
tigator. 

On  f^bniary  25.  1987.  a  runaway  incur- 
slon  aoddent  occurred  at  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia. The  aoddent  involved  a  collision  be- 
tween Continental  Ah-lines  flight  8M.  a 
Boeing  727.  and  N98834.  a  Cessna  310R. 
Pll^t  8M  had  been  deared  to  take  off  on 
runway  26R  by  the  tower  south  local  con- 
tndler  while  the  Cessna  had  been  deared  to 
taxi  across  runway  26R  by  the  south  ground 
ctrntroUer.  The  aircraft  collided  at  the  inter- 
Mction  of  runway  26R  and  taxlway  47J 
when  the  right  main  landing  gear  of  the 
Boeing  727.  which  had  Just  lifted  off,  struck 
the  vertical  stabUiser  of  the  Cessna  310R 
^iMtng  substantial  damage  to  the  Cessna 
lindane. 

On  March  31,  1987.  an  operational  error 
taiddent  occurred  in  the  airspace  controlled 
by  the  Oeveland  Ah-  Route  Traffic  Control 
Center  (ABTCC)  near  the  Dryer  navigation- 
al fix.  The  error  Involved  Northwest  flight 
487,  a  DC-9.  en  route  from  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Detroit  Michigan,  and  N62DC, 
a  Valom  DA50,  en  route  from  Saginaw. 
MV'hifn,  to  Washington.  D.C.  Flight  427 
was  given  a  heading  of  360'  and  a  descent 
tram  fll^t  level  (FL)  390  to  FL  240.  The 
Falcon  was  at  FL  290  and  was  turned  to  a 
heading  of  170*.  then  was  turned  further  to 
210*  and  deared  to  dlmb  to  FL  310.  The  two 
airplanes  iiassril  each  other  with  Ihk  miles 
horlKmtal  and  800  feet  vertical  separation. 

On  April  3. 1987,  an  operational  error  ind- 
dent  occurred  In  the  Bridgeport.  Connecti- 
cut, sector  of  the  Boston  ARTCC.  The  error 
Involved  Pan  American  flight  528.  a  B727. 
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•  (MMeoL-  A  iltuaUoo  where  eoUtaton  avoidance 
WM  due  to  f  »»«"**  rather  than  an  act  on  the  part 
of  On  pQot.  Loa  than  100  feet  of  aircraft  aepara- 
tkn  would  be  uiiwhieied  crlUcaL 


en  route  from  LaOuardia.  New  York,  to 
Bosttm.  Maasaehuaetts.  and  Continental 
Airlinea  fHght  602.  a  DC-9  en  route  from 
Dulles.  Virginia,  to  Bradley  Airport  at 
Windsor  Locks.  Connecticut.  The  radar  con- 
troller iHued  a  climb  dearance  to  flight  528 
to  14.000  feet  and  provided  a  traffic  advisory 
oonoemtaig  flight  602.  Pan  American  flight 
528  advised  he  had  traffic  in  sight.  The 
radar  controller  thought  that  he  had  issued 
a  descent  dearance  to  15.000  feet  to  flight 
602  and  that  vertical  separation  would  exist 
when  the  aircraft  flightpaths  crossed.  Actu- 
ally, he  had  issued  a  descent  dearance  to 
14.000  feet  which  had  been  acknowledged. 
The  flightcrew  of  Pan  American  flight  638 
adjusted  their  rate  of  dlmb  to  avoid  a  po- 
tential midair  collision  and  separation  was 
lost  when  the  aircraft  passed  with  400  feet 
vertical  separation  and  0.69  mile  lateral  sep- 
aration. ,  . 
On  April  9,  1087,  an  operational  error  led 
to  a  runway  Incursion  Incident  at  Ix>gan 
International  Airport.  Boston,  during  night 
VFR  weather  conditions.  The  error  Involved 
Northwest  flight  35.  a  DC-9.  taxing  for 
takeoff  on  rtmway  9  and  Precision  Airlines 
flight  509.  a  BE-99  wliich  had  been  deared 
for  a  visual  approach  to  land  on  runway  4L. 
There  was  training  in  progress  on  both  the 
local  and  ground  control  positions.  The  local 
controller  approved  the  request  of  flight  35 
to  cross  on  runway  4L  and  while  it  was  exit- 
ing the  runway,  flight  509  reportedly  over- 
flew the  vertical  tall  of  the  DC-9.  The  tower 
supervisor  became  concerned  as  he  observed 
the  Incident  developing.  Although  he  vocal- 
ized his  concern,  the  error  still  occurred. 

On  April  13.  1987.  an  operaUonal  error  to- 
cldent  occurred  at  the  Hampton  sector  of 
the  Boston  ARTCC.  The  error  Involved 
USAlr  flight  64.  a  B-737  en  route  from 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  to  Boston,  and 
Eastern  Ah  Lines  flight  695.  a  B-727  en 
route  from  Boston  to  Washington  National 
Airport.  The  aircraft  were  on  opposite  direc- 
tion and  parallel  courses,  with  flight  695 
level  at  PL  380  and  flight  64  level  at  FL  270. 
The  radar  controller  issued  a  climb  clear- 
ance to  flight  64  to  PL  290  as  the  aircraft 
were  passing.  The  aircraft  did  not  have 
standard  separation  when  the  conflict  alert 
activated.  The  ahtjraft  passed  with  400  feet 
vertical  separation  and  2.88  miles  lateral 
separation. 

On  April  16.  1987.  an  operational  error  in- 
cident occurred  at  the  Manchester  Terminal 
Radar  Approach  Control  (TRACON)  posi- 
tion which  is  a  part  of  the  Boston  ARTCC. 
The   error   involved   Bar   Harbor   Airlines 
flight  756.  a  BE-99  en  route  from  Boston  to 
Burlington.   Vermont,   at   8.000    feet   and 
N456DA.  a  PA-31  en  route  from  Bangor. 
Maine,  to  Teterboro.  New  Jersey,  at  8.000 
feet.    Both    aircraft   were    on    Instrument 
flight  rules  (IFR)  fUghtplans.  and  the  air- 
craft passed  with  0  lateral  and  approximate- 
ly 200  feet  vertical  separation  as  the  BE-99 
was  nosed  over  to  avoid  an  imminent  midair 
collision.  The  radar  controUer  was  aware  of 
the  pending  conflict,  yet  was  busy  issuing 
coordination  instructions  and  holding  air- 
craft in  his  airspace  as  a  result  of  adjacent 
center  sector  saturation.  The  controller  did 
issue  a  descent  clearance  to  flight  756  when 
the    aircraft    were    approximately    1    mile 
apart.  Both  aircraft  f Ued  a  near  midair  colli- 
sion report  as  a  result  of  the  near  collision. 
The  Safety  Board's  recent  and  past  inves- 
tigi^ons  of  operational  errors  (and  runway 
Incursions  inddents)  have  diadosed  that  the 
factors  and  circumstances  of  the  errors  vary 
and  that  the  errors  cannot  be  attributed  to 
one  single  cause.  Most  of  the  occurroioes. 


particularly  thoae  which  have  Invbhred 
tower  personnel,  were  the  result  of  a  break- 
down in  controller  procedures,  pow  coordi- 
nation, and  a  general  ladi  of  supervlalon.  In 
many  of  the  cases  deacrlbed  In  a  spedml  tai- 
veatlgatlon  of  runway  incuntms,*  Safety 
Board  investigators  found  that  supervlai»a 
were  either  working  a  control  position  or 
perfomdng  other  duties  whk^  preduded 
their  availabUlty  to  provide  oversight  and 
resolution  of  developing  conflicts.  The 
Safety  Board's  findings  generally  support 
the  FAA's  analysto  *  which  shows  that  oper- 
ational errors  are  committed  by  Iwth  experi- 
enced and  hiexperienced  controllers  and  are 
just  as  apt  to  occur  during  periods  when 
traffic  Is  moderate  or  light  as  wlien  traffic  to 
heavy.  Nonetheless,  the  Safety  Board  be- 
lieves that  a  continual  increase  In  daily 
workload  can  be  a  factor  which  increases  a 
controller's  vulnerability  for  error,  that 
longer  periods  between  breaks  and  the 
cyclic  nature  of  the  workload  can  lead  to  an 
insidious  loss  of  attentiveness  during  a 
period  of  reduced  traffic  with  serious  conse- 
quences. 

When  Safety  Board  investigators  inter- 
viewed randomly  selected  controllers  in 
TRACON.  tower,  and  ARTCC  facillUes. 
nearly  all  of  those  interviewed  in  the 
ARTCC  facilities  expressed  concern  about 
the  Increasing  levels  of  traffic  they  were  re- 
quired to  control  during  some  periods  of 
their  work  shifts.  They  sUted  that  certain 
sectors  become  extremely  busy  and  present 
complex  traffic  situations  dtiring  some  peri- 
ods as  air  carrier  airplanes  operate  to  and 
from  their  major  hubs  for  fUght  connec- 
tions. 

The  controllers'  observations  of  a  contin- 
ually growing  worUoad  are  substantiated  by 
a  recent  FAA  report  which  shows  that  at  22 
airports,  the  average  daily  operations  for 
February  1987  have  increased  10.3  percent 
when  compared  to  July  1981,  Just  before  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  ControUers  Organi- 
zation (PATCO)  walkout.  Individually, 
these  daU  show  that  AtlanU  has  hicreased 
25  percent,  Los  Angeles  has  increased  17 
percent,  Detroit  has  increased  46  percent, 
and  Newark  has  increased  55  percent.  This 
same  report  shows  that  the  average  daily 
operations  at  the  20  ARTCC's  have  in- 
creased 10.4  percent  when  compared  to 
1981.  Individually,  these  data  show  the  aver- 
age at  AtlanU  ARTCC  has  tacreaaed  28  per- 
cent, Los  Angeles  has  taicreased  35  percent, 
and  Boston,  Jacksonville,  and  Washington 
ARTCC's  have  aU  tacreased  21  percent. 

While  the  controllers  did  not  believe  that 
the  current  situation  should  be  categorized 
as  "unsafe."  many  beUeved  that  an  unsafe 
situation  could  develop  if  the  traffic  volume 
continues  to  increase.  In  fact,  many  control- 
lers in  the  faciUtles  expressed  concern  that 
the  controUer  staff  on  board  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient in  terms  of  numbers,  qualifications, 
and  experience  to  cope  with  the  needs  of 
their  faculty  diulng  the  coming  summer.  In 
addition,  the  controUers  beUeve  that  over- 
time needs  and  scheduled  leave  wUl  exacer- 
bate the  problem,  particularly  where  the 
flexibility  to  use  some  controUers  in  busy 
positions  to  limited  by  individual  qualifica- 
tions. They  were  concerned  that  many  of 
the  controUers  who  wiU  be  staffing  busy  po- 


•  For  more  detailed  infonnatlon,  read.  Special  In- 
vertlgaUon  Report— "Runway  IncunloM  at  Con- 
troUed  Airporta  In  the  United  States"  (NTBB/8IR- 
M/01). 

'  Profile  of  Operational  Enron  and  Deviations  in 
the  UA  Air  Traffic  System.  Calendar  Year  1086, 
dated  May  1»8<. 


altions  thto  summer  have  not  had  experi 
enoe  handling  the  complex  air  traffic  con- 
trol sltuati(ms  that  develop  when  the  cir- 
cumvention of  thunderstorms  to  required, 
and  to  do  so  under  inereaaed  leveto  of  traffic 
could  lead  to  an  unsafe  condition. 
DiscnssiOM 
The  function  of  the  ATC  U  to  promote 
and  assure  the  safe,  orderly,  and  expeditious 
flow  of  aircraft  from  their  departure  to 
their  destinations.  The  system  has  evolved 
with  the  growth  of  air  traffic  into  a  complex 
array  of  groimd-based  radar  systems,  com- 
puters, navigational  aids,  and  communica- 
tion equipment.  The  Safety  Board  acknowl- 
edges that  the  continual  advancements  of 
thto  system  since  the  early  1970's  Including 
the  en  route  and  terminal  radar,  conflict 
alert  logic,  and  airspace  segregation  have 
had  significant  effects  on  both  safety  and 
system  capacity.  Although  there  are  assort- 
ed automated  features,  the  primary  element 
in  the  system  remains  the  air  traffic  con- 
troUer. The  controUers  stiU  must  mentaUy 
perceive  and  project  the  flow  of  aircraft  as 
they  enter  their  assigned  airspace,  decide 
the  direction  and  altitude  that  each  aircraft 
must  fly  in  order  to  pass  through  the  air- 
space whUe  maintaining  a  prescribed  sepa- 
ration from  all  of  the  other  aircraft,  and 
communicate  the  proper  commands  to  the 
pUot.  A  controUer  may  have  more  than  20 
aircraft  to  track  and  direct  at  a  given  time. 
The  Safety  Board  recognizes  that  it  is  a  de- 
manding task  that  requires  special  apti- 
tudes, training,  experience,  and  mental  dto- 
dpllne. 

In  August  1981.  over  11.000  controUers  of 
the  total  staff  of  about  17,000  were  termi- 
nated after  the  PATCO  walkout.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  PATCO  strike,  the  FAA  had 
developed  a  contingency  plan  which  was  ini- 
tiated after  the  walkout.  The  plan  permit- 
ted continued  operation  of  the  ATC  system 
at  a  restricted  level  by  the  remaining  con- 
troUer workforce  augmented  by  FAA  super- 
visory staff,  military  controUers,  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  overtime.  The  ATC  restric- 
tions imposed  included  the  aUocations  of 
slots  for  scheduled  traffic  in  and  out  of 
major  airports  and  a  reservation  system  to 
limit  general  aviation  access  to  the  ATC 
system.  At  the  same  time,  the  FAA  under- 
took a  massive  program  to  hire  and  train  a 
replacement  workforce  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  The  combined  efforts  of  traffic  restric- 
tions and  restaffing  and  the  dedicated  per- 
formance of  the  working  controUers  sus- 
tained the  system  from  1981  through  1984. 
The  Safety  Board  believes  that  the  FAA's 
performance  during  that  period  was  com- 
mendable. By  1984,  the  restaffing  efforts 
had  progressed  to  the  extent  that  the  slot 
aUocation  and  general  aviation  reservation 
programs  were  lifted  except  for  four  major 
airports*  defined  as  high-density  traffic  air- 
ports where  specific  limitations  are  stlU  im- 
posed on  the  numl>er  of  IFR  operations  that 
can  be  scheduled  or  reserved  during  any 
given  hour. 

Access  to  the  ATC  system  today  to  other- 
wise unrestricted  except  for  the  daUy  meter- 
ing of  traffic  in  the  system  provided  by  a 
limited  flow  control  program  which  to  man- 
aged from  a  Central  Flow  Control  Faculty 
in  the  FAA's  Washington  headquarters.  The 
present  flow  control  program  to  impcwed  to 
maintain  a  flow  of  aircraft  into  the  major 
termlnato  which  to  consistent  with  the  es- 
tablished acceptance  rates  for  those  airports 
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*Tbe  hlsh.<lensity  traffic  alrporU  are  John  F. 
Kennedy,  I^Ouardla.  CBare,  and  Washinstan  Na- 
tional. 


with  consideration  for  factors  such  as  termi- 
nal area  weather  and  runway  oonflguration 
in  use.  The  program  to  not  capable  of  detect- 
tog  or  preventing  a  traffic  overload  in  indi- 
vidual ARTCC  sectors.  During  en  route 
flight,  the  ahcraft  destined  for  the  different 
major  termlnato  Intermix  with  each  other 
and  with  aircraft  bound  for  less  busy  air- 
ports for  which  there  are  no  flow  control 
limits.  Consequently,  the  present  flow  con- 
trol has  no  predictive  capabUity  for  sector 
saturation  and  en  route  traffic  to  regulated 
at  the  ARTCC  and  TRACON  facUity  level. 
Thto  regulation  to  effected  by  traffic  manag- 
ers who  are  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
overaU  situation  and  by  individual  control- 
lers who  meter  the  traffic  by  maintaining 
prescribed  in-trail  separation  distances  to 
ensure  that  traffic  to  passed  from  sector  to 
sector  and  en  route  to  terminal  faculties  in 
an  orderly  progression. 

Although  the  level  of  traffic  operating 
within  the  ATC  system  has  been  permitted 
to  increase,  the  controUer  workforce  has  not 
yet  reached  its  fuU  strength.  The  total 
number  of  controUer  personnel  on  board  to 
close  to  the  stated  objective  of  15,225.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  controUers  stlU  have  to 
complete  their  training,  and  the  FAA  must 
redistribute  controUers  to  understaffed  fa- 
ciUtles before  complete  stabUity  of  the 
workforce  to  achieved.  Even  then,  it  wiU 
take  years  to  reacquire  a  workforce  with  an 
experience  level  comparable  to  that  wUch 
existed  before  the  1981  PATCO  walkout. 

However,  the  strength  and  experience 
level  of  the  controUer  worlcforce  to  only  one 
of  several  factors  which  affect  the  abUlty  of 
the  ATC  system  to  accommodate  increasing 
leveto  of  traffic  safety.  Even  with  a  fuU  staff 
of  trained  and  experienced  controUers, 
there  to  a  limit  to  ATC  system  capacity  im- 
posed by  the  required  spacing  of  airplanes 
that  can  be  landed  and  departed  from  the 
airport  runways  avaUable  (airport  accept- 
ance rates)  and  the  rate  at  which  airplanes 
can  l>e  intermixed  as  they  move  with  an  or- 
derly flow  and  prescril>ed  separations 
through  a  given  volume  of  en  route  air- 
space. Other  factors  affecting  these  rates  in- 
clude the  complexity  introduced  by  individ- 
ual sector  geographical  size  and  characteris- 
tics, converging  airways,  the  presence  of 
hazardous  weather,  radio  frequency  conges- 
tion, and  the  wide  variation  of  performace 
charactertotics  of  different  airplanes.  The 
Safety  Board  believes  that  the  peak  traffic 
flow  in  some  parts  of  the  ATC  system  today 
to  approaching  the  limite  Imposed  by  these 
considerations.  In  fact,  the  present  staffing 
shortages  of  certain  faculties  notwithstand- 
ing. ATC  faculties  now  are  generally  able  to 
staff  all  control  positions  with  qualified  per- 
sons during  the  periods  when  peak  traffic 
flow  to  anticipated.  Thus.  whUe  the  overaU 
level  of  experience  may  be  a  factor,  the 
staffing  shortages  per  se  are  probably  not  a 
significant  limitation  to  the  maximum  level 
of  traffic  that  can  be  safely  handled  during 
the  peak  periods.  The  staffing  shortages 
might  liecome  a  factor  In  the  total  daily  ca- 
pacity of  the  ATC  system  if  the  need  to 
handle  peak  traffic  were  extended  through- 
out the  day.  thus  requiring  that  aU  control 
positions  remain  staffed  for  prolonged  peri- 
ods. However,  the  Safety  Board  does  not  be- 
Ueve that  arbitrary  increases  in  the  numl>er 
of  controUers.  over  the  presently  authorized 
fuU  staffing  level,  would  produce  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft 
that  the  ATC  system  could  handle  safely. 

During  the  last  several  months  airlines 
have  experienced  mounting  delays  for 
schedtUed  departure  and  arrival  flights.  De- 
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regulation  and  airline  hubbbig  conoepU 
have  been  major  factors  in  theae  ddaya. 
which  have  been  increasing  and  wiU  contin- 
ue to  rise  with  the  taicreaae  in  flights  during 
the  upcoming  siunmer  travel  period  unless 
correcUve  action  to  implemented.  Theae 
delays  occur  becuase  the  airlines  schedule 
more  departure  and  arrival  flights  during  a 
specific  time  period  than  the  airports  and 
ATC  system  can  accommodate.  The  FAA 
has  stated  that  it  wiU  contbiue  to  adhere  to 
its  poUcy  to  hold  airplanes  on  the  groimd  at 
their  departure  points  untU  the  ATC  system 
capadty  to  capable  of  handling  the  airplanes 
for  their  entire  flight  routing,  and  the 
Safety  Board  strongly  supports  thto  policy. 
TheoreticaUy.  airplanes  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  fly  holding  patterns  as  a  result  of 
in-flight  delays  except  for  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances such  as  weather,  runway  doe- 
ings,  or  ground  equipment  diacrepandes. 
However,  during  vtoits  to  the  Boston  and 
Cleveland  ARTCCs  Safety  Board  Investiga- 
tors learned  that  some  aircraft  destined  for 
Boston  Logan  Airport  and  Chicago  O'Hare 
Airport  are  required  to  hold  in  flight  be- 
cause airborne  traffic  to  exceeding  the  air- 
port acceptance  rates.  The  Safety  Board  be- 
lieves that  this  situation  indicates  limita- 
tions In  the  abUlty  of  the  present  ATC  flow 
control  program  to  adjust  system  demand  to 
match  system  capacity. 

The  Safety  Board  to  particularly  con- 
cerned that  any  FAA  actions  to  succumb  to 
industry  and  pubUc  pressure  to  reduce 
delays  by  relaxing  restrictions  on  access  to 
the  ATC  system  wlU  overtax  airport  and 
controUer  capablUties.  In  thto  regard,  the 
FAA's  recent  actions  to  relax  several  flow 
control  measures,  including  a  reduction  in 
in-traU  restrictions  to  as  Uttle  as  10  nautical 
mUes  in  some  airspace,  could  adversely 
affect  controUer  workload  and  compromise 
system  safety.  The  Safety  Board  to  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  FAA  eval- 
uated the  potential  Impact  of  these  actions 
and  beUeves  that  a  thorough  analysto  must 
consider  such  factors  as  controUer  work- 
force experience  and  the  complexities  that 
can  arise  when  thunderstorms  develop  sud- 
denly. 

The  Safety  Board  beUeves  that  a  safer 
way  to  reduce  airline  delays  and  to  aUeviate 
the  peaks  in  ATC  system  demand  to  to 
impose  realtotlc  flight  schediUing  by  aU  the 
air  carriers.  Some  departure  and  arrival 
times  for  scheduled  flights  must  be  resched- 
uled to  times  when  the  airports  and  ATC 
system  are  underused.  The  Safety  Board 
understands  that  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(OST)  and  the  FAA  to  eUcit  cooperation 
with  the  airlines  to  resolve  scheduling  peaks 
has  been  partially  successful.  The  Safety 
Board  beUeves  that  the  OST  and  FAA 
should  continue  to  encourage  and  coordi- 
nate voluntary  actions  by  the  air  carriers  to 
achieve  schedules  compatible  with  ATC 
system  capacity.  If  voluntary  measures  ai« 
not  successfiU,  the  FAA  should  review  the 
need  for  other  actions  such  as  an  extension 
in  the  application  of  the  high-density  traffic 
airport  limitations. 

The  Safety  Board  beUeves  that  the  key  to 
achieving  maximum  ATC  system  capadty 
involves  the  implemenUtlon  of  effective 
and  efficient  traffic  management  programs. 
These  traffic  management  or  flow  control 
programs  should  be  automated  and  should 
Include  predictive  capabUities  baaed  on  the 
dynamic  analysto  of  traffic  conditions.  The 
traffic  management  programs  should  be 
adequate  to  ensure  that  the  workload  of  in- 
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TlM  Skfety  Bowd'a  aUtf  has  been  briefed 
on  the  FAA'a  new  alreiaft  ittuatlon  dtaplay 
CAflD)  wbleb  has  been  developed  f or  um  in 
tu  Centnl  Fkm  Control  Faculty.  The 
amtttf  Boaid  undentanda  that  this  new 
mcnrn  win  provide  the  capability  for  flow 
^OBtitd  ttr*'"*^""  to  analyse  real-time 
tnffic  wiywt«~"  In  aU  30  domesUc 
ARTCCs.  The  Safety  Board  hopes  that  the 
oracnm  win  be  used  to  conduct  comprehen- 
Sve  analysis  of  indWldual  ARTCC  sectors 
which  have  been  Identified  as  reaching  traf- 
fic saturation  at  certain  times  In  the  day. 
Such  an  analysis  should  enable  the  FAA  to 
ezamtaie  current  departures  and  arrivals  at 
major  airports  and  the  routes  of  flight  in 
between  so  that  traffic  management  solu- 
tteu  can  be  developed  to  allevUte  the  peak 
traffic  period.  The  Safety  Board  believ« 
this  new  flow  control  tool  should  signUi- 
eantly  enhance  the  FAAs  ability  to  reduce 
peak  traffic  periods  In  specific  ATC  system 
aeeton  and  airspace. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation,  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  recom- 
menk  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 

Take  hnp««^«**  acticm  to  reduce  the  max- 
imum acceptance  rates  at  those  airports 
now  monitored  by  the  Central  Flow  Control 
VteOlty,  and  place  limits  on  en  route  fllght- 
jAmn  api»oval  to  the  extent  necessary:  To 
e^uie  that  the  peak  traffic  in  Air  Route 
Tnffic  Control  Center  sectors  resulting 
from  the  intermixing  of  aircraft  destined 
for  different  alrporU  remains  at  or  below 
pnsent  levels;  and  to  ensure  that  in-flight 
h<>l^«wg  Is  limited  to  unpredictable  drcimi- 
stances. 

Untfl  these  factors  are  included  In  an 
automated  predictive  air  traffic  control 
system  flow  control  program  based  on  dy- 
namic situation  analysis.  (Class  I.  Urgent 
AcUon)  (A-87-6a) 

lntti«t*  a  program  to  solicit  controuer 
views  and  to  analyse  pertinent  data  such  as 
traffic  count  reports  from  the  offline  analy- 
sis management  program  (OAMP).  extract- 
ed radar  data,  air-to-ground  communication 
tapes,  etc..  and  use  tools  such  as  the  aircraft 
situation  display.  To  identify  critical  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  and  Terminal 
Radar  Approach  Control  sectors;  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  sector  maximum  safe 
traffic  density  in  critical  sectors:  to  develop 
a  means  for  predicting  periods  when  traffic 
levels  might  approach  or  exceed  safe  limits: 
and  to  develop  procedures  or  actions  to  pre- 
vent sector  overload  by  alternative  flight 
routing,  revised  sector  design,  or  establish- 
ing more  effective  flow  control  measures. 
(CUM  n.  Priority  AcUon)  (A-«7-63) 

Penult  no  further  relaxation  in  flow  con- 
trol measures  including  the  en  route  miles 
In-traO  separation  restrictions  prescribing 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  those  Air  Route  Traf- 
fic C^ontrol  Outer  sectors  and  Terminal 
Radar  Approach  Control  airspace  that  feed 
the  malor  terminal  facilities,  and  continue 
to  analyse  and  monitor  the  effect  of  previ- 
ously reduced  In-traQ  separation  restrictions 
to  determine  the  effect  on  controller  work- 
load, considering  cmtroller  experience  and 
the  potential  impact  of  summer  thunder- 
storms. (Cnass  n.  Priority  Action)  (A-87-54) 
Publish  in  Notices  to  Airmen   or  in  a 
widely  circulated  Advisory  Circular  the  loca- 
tions and  time  periods  where  traffic  density 
is  approaching  critical  limits,  and  encourage 
nonscheduled  fllgbU  to  select  departtve  and 
arrival    times    and    appropriate    alternate 
routing  to  avoid  critical  areas.  (CHass  n.  Pri- 
ority Action)  (A-^-55) 


Burnett.  Chairman.  Ooldman.  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  Lauber  and  Nail.  MMnbers.  con- 
curred in  these  reoHnmendations. 

Bt:  Jm  BUBHXTT. 

Chairman. 


THE  ABM  TREATY  AND  ll4AD 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
legal  hair-splitting  over  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty  continues,  we  should  take  a 
step  back  to  consider  the  real  issues  at 
hand.  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions that  this  treaty  debate  is 
really  a  debate  on  both  the  President's 
right  to  interpret  our  obligations 
under  a  treaty,  and  on  the  future  of 

SDI. 

In  a  recent  Defense  News  article,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quaylb] 
takes  a  look  at  another  of  the  impor- 
tant broader  aspects  of  this  debate.  He 
examines  the  strategic  theory  behind 
our  adherence  to  the  SALT  I  package 
of  which  the  ABM  Treaty  is  a  part. 
We  accepted  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction— MAD.  The  Sovi- 
ets never  did.  They  never  accepted 
limits  on  development  and  testing  of 
future  ABM  systems  under  the  treaty, 
and  they  proceeded  with  their  strate- 
gic defense  plans.  Senator  Quatlb  il- 
lustrates the  point  with  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 
The  fact  is  that  in  1985— 1985— the  So- 
viets sought  a  separate  agreement  to 
limit  development  and  testing.  Why 
would  they  have  done  this  if  the  ABM 
Treaty  already  prohibited  these  activi- 
ties? 

Senator  Qxtayle's  brief  article  ex- 
plains more  about  the  ABM  Treaty 
dispute  than  most  of  the  discussion 
which  has  transpired  on  the  subject  to 
date.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  imanimous  <»nsent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed    in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Pdt  thx  Spotlight  oh  the  Sovtbts 


(By  Dan  Quayle) 

There  seems  to  be  something  missing  In 
the  national  debate  about  the  1972  Antibal- 
listic  MissUe  (ABM)  Treaty  and  whether  a 
broad  interpreUtlon  of  that  treaty  would 
aUow  us  to  test  exotic,  space-based  defensive 
systems  more  realistically. 

That  missing  Ingredient  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  interpreUtlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  already 
have  buUt  up  their  own  strategic  defenses 
based  on  that  Interpretation. 

While  we  are  considering  limits  we  believe 
the  treaty  imposes  on  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  systems,  we  must 
also  look  very  carefully  at  the  treaty  con- 
straints the  Soviets  have  acted  under. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  our  partner  in 
this  nuclear  deterrence  pact,  their  actions  in 
the  nuclear  arena  have  a  profound  effect  on 
our  national  security  efforts. 

To  consider  limiting  our  own  strategic  de- 
fenses under  the  ABM  Treaty  without  con- 
sidering how  the  Soviets  have  interpreted 
that  very  same  treaty  is  not  only  foolish,  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 


When  the  United  States  atgned  the  ABM 
and  SALT  I  treatlea  in  19Ta.  we  did  so  with 
the  understanding  and  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  would  adhere  to  the  concept  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD). 

Well,  even  a  brief  review  of  history  shows 
that  not  only  have  the  Sovlete  rejected 
MAD.  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  they 
used  both  treaties  to  aooelerate  their  strate- 
gic defense  technologies  and  to  overtake  our 
first-strike  strategic  offensive  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  liberally  Interpreted  the 
ABM  Treaty  for  years  because,  as  even  their 
public  statements  indicate,  they  place  a 
high  premium  on  strategic  defenses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sovlete  have 
developed  and  deployed  extensive  strategic 
air  defenses,  two  generations  of  ABM  sys- 
tems around  Moscow  and  antitactlcal  mis- 
sile systems,  even  as  we  were  abandoning 
our  own  strategic  defense  ef forte. 

Now,  15  years  later,  the  Sovlete  have  de- 
cided that  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  fact,  places 
very  strict  limite  on  certain  types  of  strate- 
gic defenses.  Why? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  I  believe  contains  evi- 
dence demonstrating  Just  how  blind  our  cur- 
rent debate  is  about  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Last  August,  I  met  with  our  deputy  de- 
fense and  space  group  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cooper,  to  talk  about  the  Sovlete' 
posture  on  the  president's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI). 

What  Cooper  had  to  say  about  the 
Geneva  talks  and  the  Sovlete'  InterpreUtlon 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  astounding,  so  I 
asked  him  to  put  his  observation  in  writing. 
Three  of  the  most  significant  pointe  he 
made  during  our  discussion  were: 

One,  the  Sovlete  were  so  convinced  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  limit  the  researeh, 
development  and  testing  of  futuristic,  space- 
based  defensive  systems  that  in  Maroh  1986 
they  sought  a  separate  accord  to  ban  such 
activities. 

Two.  when  the  Sovlete  approached  us  two 
years  ago  with  this  proposal  for  a  separate 
ban  on  space-based  ABM  systems,  our  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva  were  genuinely  perplexed 
because  they  assumed  that  such  systems  al- 
ready were  covered  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
And  three,  it  was  this  Soviet  proposal— 
and  our  own  confusion  about  it— that 
sparked  an  intensive  Internal  review  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

As  Cooper  noted  in  his  Aug.  26.  1986. 
letter  to  me,  "Their  proposed  ban  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  .  .  .  puzzled  us  because 
it  seemed  redundant  with  existing  U.S.- 
Soviet obligations  under  Article  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

As  a  result,  our  internal  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record  was  not.  Cooper  noted,  "un- 
dertaken out  of  the  blue  to  'torpedo  the 
treaty,'  as  some  have  suggested." 

It  was  only  after  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  classified  negotiating  record  that 
some  light  was  shed  on  the  puzzle. 

"That  review  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Sovlete  never  agreed  to  Include  ABM 
systems  based  on  "other  physical  principles' 
in  the  Article  V  prohibition."  Cooper  wrote 
tome. 

In  fact,  the  Sovlete  apparently  agreed  in 
1972  to  only  one  limit  on  such  futuristic 
ABM  systems:  that  neither  side  would 
deploy  such  a  system  without  first  negotiat- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  treaty. 

When  the  United  SUtes  suggested  in  late 
1985  that  perhaps  we  would  interpret  the 
treaty  broadly,  the  Sovlete  did  an  about-face 


and  demanded  a  restrictive  InterpreUtlon  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  Soviet  move  was  understandable. 
Cooper  pointed  out,  because  "our  decision 
to  constrain  the  SDI  program  to  be  consist- 
ent with  our  previously  held  view  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  pute  them  in  the  best  of 
aU  worlds. 

"The  UJB.  has  legitimized  the  'broader  In- 
terpreUtlon' for  them  .  .  .  while  continuing 
the  narrow  restralnte  on  activities  under  the 
SDI  program,"  according  to  Cooper. 

Finally.  Cooper  made  one  other  point: 
that  his  private  conversations  with  Soviet 
negotiators  have  confirmed  his  belief  that 
the  Sovlete  have  broadly  interpreted  the 
ABM  Treaty  for  years. 

In  fact,  U.S.  arms  control  adviser  Paul 
Nltze  said  recently  that  the  Sovlete  are 
planning  an  experiment  in  which  they 
Intend  to  use  exotic  beam  devices  to  knock 
pieces  off  the  surface  of  one  of  Mars' 
moons. 

While  it  is  unclear  whether  such  a  q>ace- 
based  test  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty 
outright,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  violate 
our  own  narrow  InterpreUtlon  of  the  treaty. 

Soviet  plans  for  such  a  test  demonstrate 
what  we  need  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  as  we 
continue  our  debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  llmlte  it  places  on  our  SDI  pro- 
gram—namely, how  the  Soviet  Union  is 
acting  under  ite  own  interpreUtlon  of  the 
treaty. 

For  if  the  Sovlete  are  aggressively  develop- 
ing ABM  systems  as  a  result  of  their  own 
broad  InterpreUtlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
how  can  it  lie  in  our  own  best  intereste  to 
continue  to  interpret  that  same  treaty  nar- 
rowly? 


THE  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  morning.  May  13,  the 
Senate  experienced  a  very  troubling 
period.  Those  Senators  who  were 
trying  to  exerdse  what  rights  they  are 
guaranteed  under  the  rules  were  told 
by  a  majority  that  the  rules  are  irrele- 
vant, and  that  only  the  precedents 
being  set  on  an  "ad  hoc"  basis  by  the 
majority  are  going  to  determine  what 
the  Senate  is  going  to  do,  and  when  it 
is  going  to  do  it. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  majority 
leader  attempted  to  exercise  his  rights 
under  the  rules  to  make  a  nondebata- 
ble  motion  to  proceed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  minority  attempted  to  use  its 
rights  under  the  rules  to  prevent  this 
from  happening.  In  the  course  of 
events,  three  rulings  including  two  es- 
pecially troublesome  precedents  were 
established.  First,  the  clear  right  of  a 
Senator  to  decline  to  vote,  if  excused 
by  the  Senate,  was  abrogated.  The 
Chair  stated  that  this  precedent  would 
be  limited  to  a  vote  to  approve  the 
Journal. 

The  second  precedent,  that  of  allow- 
ing a  point  of  order  and  a  vote  on  an 
appeal  in  the  middle  of  an  ongoing 
roU-call  vote  was  only  qualified  by  an 
"extraordinary  circumstances"  test 
which  can  be  i4)plied  in  the  future  to 
any  vote.  This  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  Senate.  A  third  statement 
by  the  Chair,  made  as  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  explain  my  reasons  for  declining 


to  vote,  was  that  "we  only  have  7  more 
minutes,"  as  Justification  for  ending 
the  explanation.  The  fact  that  7  min- 
utes remained  during  the  morning 
hour  was  not  relevant  to  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  rule  12. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  argument  that  dilatory  tactics  in 
some  way  force  the  majority  leader  to 
the  wall  and  force  him  to  create  new 
precedents  eliminating  such  tactics. 
No  one  is  forced  to  create  or  vote  for 
the  creation  of  new  precedents  when 
dilatory  tactics  are  being  utilized.  Dila- 
tory tactics  are  not  a  violation  of  the 
Senate  niles,  they  are  protected  by 
the  Senate  niles.  We  are  a  deliberative 
body.  Deliberation  takes  time  and  it  is 
time  well  spent  If  it  prevents  the 
Senate  from  taking  hasty  and  Ul-ad- 
vised  action.  That  is  precisely  what 
was  at  stake  on  yesterday  morning. 

The  Senate  rules  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  very  much  their  current  form 
since  1884.  On  those  occasions  when 
the  rules  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to 
meet  current  problems  they  have  been 
amended,  as  they  provide  within  their 
own  strictures.  There  are  protections 
written  Into  the  rules  which  protect 
one-third  of  the  Senate  plus  one  from 
having  debate  ended  on  a  proposed 
rules  change  without  their  consent.  Of 
what  use  is  this  protection,  however,  if 
the  rules  can  be  changed  without 
debate  in  the  middle  of  a  rollcall  vote? 
If  the  marble  columns  surroimding 
this  Chamber  collapse,  they  can  be  re- 
built. If  the  very  desks  at  which  we 
stand  be  consumed  by  flame,  they  can 
be  replaced.  But  who  Is  to  rebuild  the 
rules  imder  which  we  serve?  Once  the 
pillars  of  those  rules  are  destroyed 
there  Is  little  to  replace  them.  The 
rules  exist  not  alone  for  those  times 
when  things  are  going  our  way,  but 
also  for  when  we  are  frustrated  and 
angry.  Indeed,  that  is  when  their  con- 
straints are  most  valuable.  Somehow 
this  fact  must  be  accepted  by  all  the 
Senators,  not  just  an  embattled  minor- 
ity. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  Is  closed. 


FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  RE- 
CAPITALIZATION ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  9:30  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  27,  which  the  clerk  wiU 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (H.R.  27)  to  facUiUte  the  provision 
of  additional  fituuicial  resources  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Conx>ra- 
tion  and,  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  corporation,  to  establish  a 
forbearance  program  for  thrift  institutions 


and  to  provide  additional  congrewlonal 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  «-«► 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  i*»nv 
System. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

AMBllDIIBrr  HO.  Its 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B4r.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  cleiit  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paox- 
KisK]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
196. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed later  under  amendments  submit- 
ted.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  substitute  the  text 
of  S.  790  as  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  27  for  the  text  of 
HJl.  27.  Although  the  Senate  has  sent 
the  House  a  carefully  crafted  bill,  the 
House  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  Sen- 
ate's work  and  has  responded  instead 
with  a  bill  dealing  with  only  one  of  the 
issues  taken  up  in  S.  790— the  recapi- 
talization of  the  Federal  Savbigs  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  might 
argue  that  because  the  FSLIC  issue  is 
so  mvent,  the  Senate  should  just  roll 
over  and  accept  the  House  bill  without 
going  to  conference.  There  are  four 
reasons  why  that  coiuve  of  action 
would  be  wrong: 

First,  the  issue  of  nonbank  banks  is 
closely  linked  to  the  FSLIC  recapital- 
ization program.  The  cost  of  selling  off 
ailing  thrifts  will  be  greater  if  prospec- 
tive buyers  can  enter  the  same  market 
through  the  nonbank  bank  loophole; 

Second,  the  Congress  needs  to  take 
immediate  action  to  restrain  the  bank 
regulators  from  expanding  bank 
powers  by  stretching  the  law  far 
beyond  congressional  intent.  FaUure 
to  act  now  abdicates  congressional  au- 
thority by  default: 

Third,  because  of  veto  threats  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
unless  it  is  Included  in  the  FSLIC  leg- 
islation; and 

Fourth,  even  the  limited  House 
FSLIC  bill  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  because  it  authorizes  too  little 
funding  and  contains  too  many  restric- 
tions on  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's 
ability  to  administer  the  program. 

There  is  another  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  that  the  House  voted 
by  a  very  strong  vote,  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  a  lower  level  of  capi- 
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taltaBtion  than  the  Seiutte.  We  in  the 
Senate  feel  very  strongly  that  at  least 
the  $7  J  billion  is  needed.  In  fact,  we 
had  a  divided  vote  in  the  committee,  it 
waa  a  vote  of  9  to  9.  defeating  an 
unendment  which  I  supported  which 
would  have  provided  $10  billion  for 
F8LIC  recapitallatlon. 

Now,  the  two  bills  will  differ  and 
therefore  the  House  will  take  it  up 
and.  believe  me,  they  will  debate  this 
very  intensely,  because  there  was 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  FSUC  recap 
should  not  go  hi^er  than  $5  billion. 

The  point  Is  that  in  any  event  we  are 
going  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
House.  Thwe  is  going  to  be  a  dispute 
with  the  House.  There  Is  going  to  be 
diffteences  of  opinion  with  the  House. 
So  that  by  adi^Ung  S.  790  we  are  not 
delaying  at  alL 

Mr.  President,  closing  the  nonbank 
t>»nk  loophole  and  recapitalizing  the 
FMeral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  are  both  desperately 
needed  to  help  stabilize  our  increasing- 
ly volatile  financial  system.  Congress 
needs  to  act  promptly  on  both  of 
them. 

The  Senate  started  the  process  in 
this  session  over  a  month  ago  when  we 
passed  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987.  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
11.  and  sent  it  to  the  House.  Our  bUl, 
S.  790,  addresses  several  key  financial 
issues.  It  closes  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  and  recapitalizes  the  FSLIC. 
It  provides  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  with  essential  emer- 
gency acquisition  authorities,  stream- 
lines the  administration  of  credit 
unl<»is,  limits  the  abusive  holds  banks 
place  on  checks,  and  helps  farm  banks 
work  out  problems  with  agricultural 
loans.  S.  790  also  mandates  a  Treasury 
study  of  so-called  Jimk  bonds  and  reaf- 
firms that  Federal  deposit  insxu-ance  is 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

These  provisions  are  not  new.  The 
nonbank  bank,  FSLIC  recapitalization. 
FDIC  acquisition,  checlthold,  and  full 
faith  and  credit  issues  have  been  ex- 
tensively debated  and  considered!  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  S.  790  is  carefully 
structured.  It  halts  the  aggressive  ex- 
ploitation of  loopholes  in  our  banking 
laws  by  closing  the  nonbank  bank 
loopholes  as  of  March  5.  1987,  limiting 
the  growth  of  grandfathered  nonbank 
ti«iifc«  and  umtttng  certain  new  activi- 
ties tot  banks  for  1  year.  The  House 
and  Senate  w«inking  Committee  will 
now  have  the  time  needed  to  carefully 
consider  new  financial  service  legisla- 
tion without  continued  erosion  in  our 
t^nMny  laws.  More  importantly,  the 
growth  and  activity  provisions  will  en- 
courage nonbank  bank  owners  and  cer- 
tain other  financial  industry  groups  to 
participate  constructively  in  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  laws  governing  the 
ownership  of  federally  insured  deposi- 
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tory  institutions.  Until  now  their  role 
has  been  only  to  oppose  such  legisla- 
tion.   

S.  790  recapitalizes  the  FSUC  by 
permitting  the  FSUC  to  obtain  new 
funds  through  a  federally  authorized 
financing  corporation.  The  funds 
would  come  from  a  combination  of 
coital  market  borrowings  and  thrift 
industry  contributions  in  a  plan  that 
authorizes  $7.5  billion  in  borrowings 
for  2  years  and  requires  congressional 
review  and  approval  before  additional 
funds  could  be  borrowed.  Although 
the  time  limit  on  the  borrowing  au- 
thority is  less  than  that  sought  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  amount 
permitted  is  in  the  range  Indicated  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  as  essential.  In  es- 
sence, S.  790  provides  the  full  Treas- 
ury plan  on  a  2-year  rather  than  a  5- 
year  basis.  This  Is  done  to  ensure  full 
congressional  oversight  over  a  congres- 
sional established  borrowing  and 
spending  program  that  will  ultimately 
involve  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

A  key  dimension  of  the  Senate's 
FSUC  recapitalization  plan  Is  its  link- 
age to  closing  the  nonlnnk  bank  loop- 
hole. Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Volcker.  FDIC  Chairman  Seidman, 
and  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman  Gray,  have  all  testified  that 
closing  the  loophole  will  reduce  FSUC 
recapitalization  costs  by  increasing  the 
value  of  a  thrift  institution  charter. 

Despite  the  importance  to  the 
FSUC  recapitalization  of  closing  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole,  and  despite 
his  committee  having  passed  a  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  closure  bill  in 
each  of  the  last  two  Congresses,  House 
Banking  Committee  Chairman  St 
Germaih  declared  2  weeks  ago  that 
the  House  is  imprepared  to  consider  S. 
790  on  the  House  floor.  Instead,  the 
House  has  sent  to  us  H.R.  27,  an 
FSUC  recapitalization  bilL 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  concerned 
about  this.  If  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole is  left  open,  the  FSUC  recapital- 
ization wUl  be  more  costly.  The  best 
explanation  of  why  this  is  the  case 
that  I  have  ever  heard  was  provided  by 
my  House  counterpart.  House  Banking 
Committee  Chairman.  Perhand  St 
Germaih.  Let  me  quote  to  you  what  he 
said  on  the  House  floor  last  July  in  a 
stetement  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of 
Not  Closing  the  Nonbank  Bank  Loop- 
hole." Chairman  St  Germain  said: 

The  nonbank  bank  loophole  provides  an 
easy,  essentially  unregulated  means  for  in- 
stitutions to  move  Interstate  and  expand 
their  activity.  As  a  result,  the  mergers 
which  the  Federal  regulators  attempt  to  ar- 
range for  faUed  and  failing  Institutions 
become  much  less  attractive  and  much  more 
expensive.  So  long  as  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  remains,  the  market  for  failed  and 
failing  Instituttons— sought  by  the  regula- 
tors—is greatly  diminished. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effectiveness  of 
H.R.  4701  (FDIC  emergency  acquisition) 
and  H.R.  4907  (FSUC  recapltallzaUon)  is  in 


question  if  we  do  not  close  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole. 

Chairman  St  OnManr  recognizes  as 
we  do  that  the  attractiveness  of  pur- 
chasing a  troubled  thrift  as  a  way  to 
enter  the  financial  services  business  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  FSUC  re- 
capitalization and  f\mdamental  to  re- 
storing stability  to  the  thrift  Industry. 
The  House  action  Ignores  the  key  rela- 
tionship between  the  FSUC  recs«)Ital- 
ization  and  nonbank  banks. 

The  heart  of  Chairman  Si  Ger- 
MAnr's  statement  opposing  House  con- 
sideration of  &  790  is  that  the  House 
Bnp^ing  Committee  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  address  all  of  the  issues  in 
the  Senate  bill.  While  this  may  be  true 
for  a  few  minor  issues  in  the  Senate 
bill,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  for  the 
major  items.  The  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee considered  and  passed  nonbank 
bank  legislation  in  both  the  98th  and 
99th  Congress— their  last  bill,  H.R.  20, 
was  even  stricter  than  our  own.  The 
House  Banking  Committee  acted  last 
year  on  checkholds  and  FDIC  emer- 
gency acquisition  authorities,  and  this 
year  the  House  has  already  passed  a 
checkhold  blU  and  critical  parts  of 
needed  credit  union  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  Uttle  in  S.  790 
that  the  House  Banking  Committee 
has  not  already  considered  in  one  form 
or  another. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of 
the  House's  FSUC  recapitalization 
bill,  H.R.  27,  and  compare  it  with  S. 
790.  The  House  bill  establishes  a  fi- 
nancing corporation  authorized  to 
borrow  In  private  capital  markets  and 
to  transfer  the  borrowed  funds  to  the 
FSUC,  and  permits  the  financing  cor- 
poration to  collect  funds  from  FSUC- 
insured  institutions  to  service  the  fi- 
nancing corporation's  debt.  In  this  and 
other  particulars,  the  House  and 
Senate  recapitalization  plans  are  virtu- 
ally identical.  But  the  House  plan  dif- 
fers from  the  Senate's  in  two  critical 
respects.  The  House  bill  authorizes 
the  financing  corporation  to  borrow 
only  $5  billion  compared  to  $7.5  billion 
in  the  Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  also 
establishes  a  thrift  forbearance  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  go  well  beyond  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  industry. 

While  the  Treasury  requested  a  $15 
billion  borrowing  authorization  over  S 
years,  the  Senate  bill  reduced  that 
amoimt  to  $7.5  billion  In  order  to 
permit  the  Congress  to  maintain  closer 
oversight  over  the  program.  Many 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee felt  the  authority  should  have 
been  $10  billion.  The  House  bill,  how- 
ever, goes  to  the  other  extreme  to  au- 
thorizing only  $5  billion,  an  amount 
that  is  clearly  inadequate  to  the  prob- 
lems f  actog  the  FSUC. 

The  second  way  to  which  the  House 
recapitalization  plan  differs  from  the 
Senate's  is  to  its  thrift  institution  for- 
bearance provisions.  The  Senate  Bank- 


ing Committee  to  its  hearings  and  de- 
liberations carefully  weighed  the  need 
for  forbearance.  We  settled  upon  a  set 
of  accounting  and  forbearance  provi- 
sions that  move  the  todustry  on  a 
fixed  schedule  to  full  compliance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples [GAAP]  and  that  provide  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
guideUnes  for  dealing  with  troubled 
but  viable  and  weU-managed  institu- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  thrift  todustry  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  FSUC.  The  House 
langiiage  goes  far  beyond  what  the 
Senate  deemed  appropriate. 

The  House  biU,  to  this  Senator's 
Judgment,  will  wreak  havoc  on  the 
thrift  supervision  process,  and  further 
weaken  already  lenient  thrift  account- 
ing and  capital  standards.  With  re- 
spect to  thrift  institution  examination 
and  supervision,  H.R.  27  establishes  a 
review  and  appeal  process  for  "any  de- 
termination" by  "any  examtoer"  for 
virtuaUy  any  supervisory  decision  re- 
lating to  loan  evaluations  or  loss  re- 
serves. Such  a  process  could,  and 
would  likely,  be  used  to  delay  supervi- 
sory actions  by  institutions  engaged  to 
imprudent  lending  operations.  The 
clear  result  of  this  wiU  be  an  increase 
to  the  FSUC's  case  resolution  costs. 

Regarding  thrift  institution  account- 
ing, the  House  bill  appears  to  permit 
selective  application  of  GAAP  and  reg- 
ulatory accounttog  principles  [RAP], 
depending  on  which  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  S&L.  Lax  accounttog  is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  thrift  todustry 
is  to  the  trouble  it  is.  If  anythtog.  Con- 
gress should  be  making  thrift  account- 
ing standards  more  rigorous  rather 
than  more  lax.  Both  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  and  the  Financial  Ac- 
counttog Standards  Board,  I  am  told, 
oppose  the  House-passed  thrift  ac- 
counting language. 

On  capital  adequacy  forbearance, 
the  House  bill  specifies  capital  stand- 
ards to  law  that  heretofore  had  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  regulators. 
The  specified  standards  are,  to  this 
Senator's  judgment,  very  lenient— 
todeed,  too  lenient.  This  should  con- 
cern all  of  us  very  greatly.  Clearly  the 
problems  faced  by  thrift  institutions 
will  take  a  number  of  years  to  resolve. 
Congress  should  not,  however,  relax 
thrift  capital  standards.  We  should 
utilize  every  opportunity  to  tocrease 
the  capitalization  of  thrift  institu- 
tions. To  do  otherwise  will  only 
weaken  the  thrift  todustry  further 
and  eventually  cause  banks  to  Justifi- 
ably seek  more  lenient  capital  stand- 
ards for  themselves. 

This  Senator  will  study  the  provi- 
sions to  title  n  of  the  House  bill  fur- 
ther and  encourage  his  Senate  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.  However,  if  fur- 
ther review  does  not  alter  these  initial 
toterpretations.  I  will  be  constratoed 
to  strongly  oppose  Senate  acceptance 
of  the  House  forbearance  language. 


My  position  will  be  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  $5  billion  borrowing  au- 
thority contatoed  to  title  I  of  the 
House  Mil. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  totention  to 
replace  the  House-passed  language  to 
H.R.  27  with  the  text  of  S.  790  and  ask 
the  House  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  my 
House  coimterpart.  Chairman  St  Ger- 
main for  many  years.  He  is  not  a  man 
to  shirk  his  responsibilities  or  walk 
away  from  the  best  toterests  of  his 
coimtry.  He  understands  the  environ- 
ment to  which  we  must  legislate  and 
was  correct  when  he  said  last  July  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that: 

Powerful  interest  groups— with  absolutely 
no  regard  for  the  damage  to  the  Federal  in- 
surance funds  or  the  public's  concern  about 
the  financial  system— control  many  of  these 
nonbank  banks  (or  plan  to  control)  and 
oppose  enactment  of  H.R.  20  (nonbank  bank 
bill).  .  .  .  The  Congress  must  rise  above 
these  special  interests  or  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  potentially  severe  damage  to  our 
financial  system  and  rising  costs  for  federal 
regulatory  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  had  long 
acquatotance  with  the  other  senior 
members  of  the  House  Banktog  Com- 
mittee. They  share  our  concerns  about 
nonbank  banks,  and  they  are  effective 
and  responsible  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  faith  to  our  House  colleagues. 
They  have  not  forgotten  their  own  ef- 
forts dining  the  past  two  congression- 
al sessions.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  quickly  convene  hearings  on  non- 
bank  banks  if  they  truly  feel  more 
hearings  are  necessary.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  they  will  go  to  conference 
on  the  full  range  of  issues  to  order  to 
obtato  a  bill  that  meets  the  concerns 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  my  good 
friend,  the  disttogulshed  ranking  Re- 
publican and  former  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Garn.  has  arrived. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

B«r.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
only  make  a  brief  statement  at  this 
time. 

Some  6  weeks  ago,  we  debated  this 
particular  issue  at  rather  great  length 
over  3  days— at  least  2V4  days— on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Stoce  that  time, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  clean  FSUC  recap.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  to  my  opinion.  It  provides 
only  $5  billion. 

As  I  will  discuss  at  greater  length 
later.  GAO  todicates  that  FSUC  is  $6 
billion  to  the  red.  Five  bilUon  dollars  is 
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hardly  adequate,  plus  there  are  some 
forbearance  provisions  to  the  House 
bill  that  simply  negate  the  $5  billion. 
These  provisions  will  probably  cause 
more  losses  than  they  are  actually 
talking  about  approving  to  the  House 
version. 

So  the  issue  before  us  today  is 
whether  we  add  the  previously  passed 
Senate  provisions  to  the  House-passed 
clean  FSUC  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsto.  has  the  votes  to  add  the 
previously  passed  Senate  version  to 
the  House-passed  bill.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  to  conttoue  to 
debate  that  particular  issue. 

I  had  offered  the  Senator  simply  a 
voice  vote  and  then  to  proceed  to  my 
amendment,  which  will  be  the  same  as 
the  one  we  did  6  weeks  ago— strip 
titles  I  and  II  of  what  I  feel  are  some 
rather  onerous  provisions  tovolving 
moratoriums.  He  chooses  not  to  do 
that. 

In  the  toterest  of  time,  rather  than 
debating  it  at  this  potot,  I  will  vote  to 
support  the  addition  of  the  Senate 
bill.  After  that  vote  is  completed,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  strip  titles  I 
and  II.  I  would  encourage  everyone  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for  this,  as 
a  procediu-al  matter,  so  that  we  can 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  debate  on  strip- 
ping titles  I  and  n  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  bill.  However,  before  I  do  that,  I 
want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is   there   a   sufficient   second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time  on  my 
amendment. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  is 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Bfr. 
BiTMPERs]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRENBERGER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
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Iflnneaota  [Mr.  Duumoumd  would 

TlM  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OomuB).  Are  there  mny  other  Senators 
tn  tbe  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  wss  announced— yeas  93, 
najfs  S.  as  follows: 

[RollcsD  Vote  No.  109  Lee.) 
TSA8-M 
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Saaaer 
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Simpson 
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Stevens 
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Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 
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WIlMn 


NOTVOTING-4 


Bumpert 
Durenberfcr 


McCain 
Weicker 


So  the  amendment  (No.  196)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKintitsirr  no.  i»t 
(Purpoae:  To  strike  out  tlUes  I  and  11) 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideratloiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clert  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  ftwu  Utah  [Mr.  Gaui]  pro- 
poMB  an  amendment  ntmibered  197. 

Mr.  OARN.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  lead- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  titles  I  and  11  and  redesignate 
the  niooeedlns  portions  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor ttxan  Missouri  Is  on  the  floor  and 
has  a  time  problem.  Before  making  my 


stotement  on  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  which  would,  in  effect, 
strip  out  the  extraneous  provisions  in 
this  FSLIC  rec«)itall2atlon  bill.  When 
we  last  considered  it,  we  put  materials 
iato  that  bill  that  do  not  relate  direct- 
ly to  the  problem  of  the  real  and 
threatening  crisis  which  faces  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Some  of  the  provisions,  in 
fact,  may  act  to  make  the  recapitaliza- 
tion, the  restructuring  of  that  agency 
and  its  depository  insurance,  more  dif- 
fioilt.  It  Is  my  contention  that  the 
Senate  should  strip  out  titles  I  and  II 
so  that  we  can  move  quickly  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  resolve  the 
FSLIC  crisis. 

House  Members  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  do  not  want  to  accept  S.  790. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  recom- 
mended that  the  President  veto  the 
bill  in  its  ciurent  form. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  will  all  be  fi- 
nally resolved,  but  if  the  Senate  Insists 
on  sending  S.  790  back  to  the  House  It 
guarantees  that  It  will  take  longer  to 
reci4)italize  FSLIC,  and  according  to 
the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office  every 
day  that  we  wait  will  cost  FSLIC  an- 
other $10.4  million. 

I  repeat,  the  House  has  said  that 
they  will  not  go  to  conference  on  the 
Senate  bill  and  every  day  delay  costs 
FSLIC  money. 

These  two  facts  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  only  one  responsible  thing 
that  the  Senate  can  do,  and  that  Is  to 
vote  for  a  clean  FSLIC  and  put  a  stop 
to  this  endless  game  of  chicken. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  clean  FSLIC  recapitaliza- 
tion measiu-e,  I  am  told,  on  August  13, 
1986.  It  still  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law.  The  same  controversy  over  unre- 
lated Issues  that  Is  tying  us  up  today 
prevented  a  PSUC  recapitalization  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  let  this  go  on? 

These  delays  and  the  inadequate 
fimding  level  in  the  House  bill  are  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  the  tax- 
payers will  be  called  upon  to  bail  out 
the  insurance  fimd.  I  find  this  really 
offensive.  I  believe  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  will  find  it  offensive  as 

well.  J  iw  * 

Senator  Garh  had  mentioned  that 
he  has  calculated  the  price  tag  for  the 
delays  in  FSLIC  recapitalization  thus 
far  comes  to  over  $2.1  billion,  and 
since  we  passed  this  bill,  S.  790.  the 
price  tag  on  delay  since  our  action  in 
Mareh  reaches  into  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this?  The 
thrifts  themselves?  Is  FDIC?  The  tax- 
payers? The  money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere  and  the  longer  we  delay, 
the  more  money  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be. 


I  am  disturbed  that  there  are  those 
who  try  to  frame  this  vote  as  one  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
expand  powers  for  1>anks  or  limit 
those  powers.  That  it  is  not  and 
should  not  be.  This  is  and  must  be  a 
vote  on  safety  and  soundness— safety 
and  soxmdness  of  the  savings  and  loan 
system  and  its  Federal  insuring 
agency.  _ 

I  understand  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  held  and  can  hold  again  a 
series  of  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  structure  of  our  financial  system.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  do  that  this 
summer.  I  beUeve  that  the  Issue  of 
whether  to  expand  powers  or  narrow 
them  can  and  should  be  discussed  and 
debated  then. 

This  is  a  vote  on  the  very  real  crisis 
of  the  FSLIC  insurance  corporation 
which  is  in  a  dangerous,  precarious  po- 
sition. It  is  a  vote  on  the  need  to 
assure  a  health  insiurance  fund  to  back 
the  savings  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  to  do  so  without  prolonging  this 
imconsclonable  delay  threatens  to 
take  hundreds  of  millions  of  additional 
dollars  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gam  amendment  and  vote  to  protect 
American  taxpayers  and  depositors.  I 
thank  the  cniair  and  I  thank  Senator 
Garb. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

1*CX1I1CSSC6. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  so-called  clean  FSLIC  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  S.  790  has  a  careful 
balance.  Indeed,  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  a  vital  complement 
to  the  FSLIC  recapitalization.  In  par- 
ticular the  provisions  which  close  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  will  reduce  the 
costs  of  recapitalizing  the  FSLIC  by 
encoiuraging  acquisitions  of  failed 
thrifts  rather  than  liquidations. 

Acquisitions  of  failed  thrifts  cost  the 
FSLIC  much  less  money  than  do  liqui- 
dations. Even  more  Importantly,  acqui- 
sitions prevent  the  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  FSLIC  which  occur  when 
the  agency  must  close  a  failed  thrift. 

However,  if  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole remains  open— as  would  be  the 
case  if  we  Just  do  a  "clean  FSLIC"— 
there  would  be  no  Incentive  for  compa- 
nies to  acquire  failed  thrifts.  Why 
should  anyone  acquire  a  failed  thrift 
and  assume  a  heavy  financial  and 
managerial  burden  when  the  company 
can  set  up  a  brandnew  nonbank  bank? 
Mr.  President,  there  are  himdreds  of 
nonbank  bank  applications  pending 
approval  by  banking  regulators.  If  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  Is  not  closed 
now.  these  applications  could  be  ap- 
proved. And  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
FSLIC  will  be  Imperiled. 


There  are  other  reasons  why  we 
should  send  our  bill  back  to  the  House. 
The  moratorium  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  extremely  Important.  Without 
them,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  permit 
banks  to  expand  their  powers  immedi- 
ately into  the  securities  and  real  estate 
industries.  It  is  possible  that  the  Fed 
could  also  permit  banks  to  expand  into 
insurance.  We  need  time  to  study  the 
impact  of  this. 

Maybe  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  move  forward 
with  Indepth,  extensive  hearings  in- 
volving other  than  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  In  these  provisions.  I 
for  one  have  one  more  serious  reserva- 
tion about  such  an  expansion  of  bank 
powers.  The  questions  of  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  risk  to  the 
deposit  insiutuice  system  which  are  at 
issue  here  are  enormous.  That  is  why 
the  moratorium  provision  of  the  bill  is 
so  critical. 

Decisions  on  such  drastic  changes  in 
the  banking  industry  should  be  made 
by  Congress.  I  think  we  will  all  agree, 
and  not  by  the  regulators  or  highly 
paid  loophole  lawyers. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  condition  of 
the  FSLIC  It  would  be  foolish  for  Con- 
gress not  to  close  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole   now.   And   considering   the 
enormity  of  the  question  of  further 
expansion  of  bank  powers,  we  need  the 
moratorium  provisions.  So  I  hope  that 
the  bill,  S.  790,  would  be  enacted  in  its 
entirely. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  is  well  known  by  the  Senate  as  well 
as  the  House  that  in  my  entire  12 
years  in  the  Senate  I  have  attempted 
to  pass  comprehensive  banldng  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  should  be  evident  to  ev- 
eryone that  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry has  changed  even  much  more 
rapidly  than  I  anticipated  when  I  was 
a  freshman  Senator. 

Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  and  I,  with  the 
exception  of  two  bills  over  those  years, 
have  really  gone  for  naught.  The  mar- 
ketplace continues  to  change  r^ldly, 
and  yet  Congress  has  been  unwilling 
to  make  decisions  on  these  admittedly 
controversial  Issues. 

So  last  year,  I  had  a  comprehensive 
bill  that  I  proposed,  and  in  counting 
noses  I  felt  that  exactly  the  same  sce- 
nario would  take  place  as  did  in  1984, 
that  I  could  pass  a  bill  very  narrowly 
out  of  the  Banking  Committee— In 
most  cases  by  one  vote  margins  on 
controversial  provisions — and  come  to 
the  floor  and  pass  It  overwhelmingly 
again— maybe  not  89  to  5  like  the  1984 
bill,  but  when  you  have  an  89-to-5 
margin,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 


slippage.  I  felt  I  could  lose  20  to  25 
votes  and  still  pass  it  easily. 

But  I  became  convinced  in  July  that 
the  problems  of  the  savings  and  loans 
of  this  country,  and  specifically  their 
insurance  corporation.  FSLIC.  were 
becoming  so  critical  that  no  matter 
how  strongly  I  felt  about  certain 
Issues  In  my  bill.  It  would  be  IrreqMn- 
slble  of  me  to  continue  to  hold  hostage 
FSLIC  recap  to  get  my  pet  provisions 
passed. 

So  I  held  a  press  conference  and 
withdrew  the  entire  bill  except  a  clean 
FSLIC  recapitalization  in  the  amount 
of  $15  billion.  And  with  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  last  days  of  the  session 
that  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote.  It  was  not  controverslaL  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear  it  was  October,  8 
months  ago,  that  this  body  made  that 
decision.  We  did  not  even  have  debate. 
We  passed  it  simply  by  unanimous 
consent.  And  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, intent  on  approving  a  very 
large  housing  authorization  bill,  used 
FSLIC  recap  as  a  hostage  In  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Even  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
accept  that,  there  were  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  would  not,  and 
even  if  the  Senate  had  been  willing  to 
accept  the  Housing  authorization  biU, 
the  President  would  have  vetoed  It.  So 
I  thought  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  absolutely  Irresponsible 
under  the  emergency  conditions  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

So  we  approached  this  year  and  I 
still  felt  that  my  decision  of  July  of 
last  year  was  the  correct  one  and  the 
responsible  one.  It  put  me  In  a  position 
I  did  not  like  to  be  In  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
rarely  disagree  on  these  issues.  He  is 
for  comprehensive  legislation  as  well 
and  has  supported  my  efforts  when  I 
was  chairman,  and  I  supported  his 
when  he  was  chairman  the  6  years 
prior  to  that.  We  do  not  disagree  on 
the  fundamental  issues.  We  do  not  dis- 
agree that  the  South  Dakota  loophole 
should  be  closed.  We  do  not  disagree 
that  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
should  be  closed. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  opinion. 
That  has  been  proven  over  a  lot  of 
votes  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  over  a  number  of 
years. 

What  we  disagree  on  is  the  tactics  of 
how  we  accomplish  this.  And  again  I 
made  the  decision  last  July  that  I 
could  not  hold  on  to  those  provisions 
that  I  valued  so  much  with  a  crisis 
going  on  in  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try of  this  country. 

The  only  thing  that  has  taken  place 
since  last  July  Is  that  the  condition 
has  become  far  worse.  I  think  my  deci- 
sion, at  least  in  my  own  mind,  has 
been  proven  absolutely  correct.  And  so 
that  is  where  we  differ. 

I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  we 
should  not  encumber  the  recapitaliza- 


tion of  the  FSLIC  with  any  ivovlskms. 
whether  I  agree  with  them  at  not 

My  views  on  this  are  clear  cut  S.  790 
is  the  omnibus  banking  bill  that  the 
Senate  passed  on  Mareh  27,  over  6 
weeks  ago.  It  includes  emergency 
safety  and  soundness  provisions  to  re- 
c^ltallze  FSLIC  and  provide  acquisi- 
tion authority  to  the  h^whing  regula- 
tors. But  It  also  includes  two  contro- 
versial provisions,  titles  I  and  n.  that 
would  close  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole and  Impose  a  temporary  morato- 
Tiam  on  new  products  and  services  for 
banks. 

I  warned  then  that  the  controversial 
provisions  would  needlessly  delay  pas- 
sage  of  the  emergency  provisions,  cost- 
ing FSLIC  $6  million  a  day  and  $2  ba- 
llon a  year  according  to  GAO,  and 
that  It  would  risk  a  severe  crisis  of 
confidence  in  thrift  Institutions.  Un- 
fortunately, events  in  the  last  6  weeks 
have  only  confirmed  my  worst  fears. 

On  May  4  the  General  Accounting 
Office— an  arm  of  this  Congress,  not 
the  administration— announced  that 
FSLIC  Is  even  more  broke  than  we 
thought.  It's  $6  billion  in  the  red.  not 
$3  billion: 

I  was  on  this  floor  6  weeks  ago  argu- 
ing that  that  was  a  crisis.  Now  it  is 
double.  $6  billion  In  the  red.  and  the 
House  wants  a  $5  billion  recap.  That  Is 
not  even  enough  to  cover  the  current 
deficit. 

Another  statistic  has  also  been  re- 
vised: According  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  FSLIC  Lb  losing 
$10.4  million  a  day,  not  $6  million,  and 
by  the  end  of  April  it  had  only  $500 
million  in  cash  to  protect  $900  billion 
in  deposits. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  Jumped  by 
nearly  2  percent,  with  no  prospect  of 
their  coming  down  soon.  Rising  inter- 
est rates  mean  dramatically  increased 
costs  for  FSLIC— GAO  told  us  last 
year  that  a  "2-percentage  point  in- 
crease in  morti^Lge  rates  would  In- 
crease the  cost  to  FSLIC  by  over  $7.1 
billion"  over  a  2-year  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  2-percent  rise  in  interest 
rates  has  occurred,  and  that  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $2  billion  a  year  that  the 
delay  in  passing  FSLIC  recap  is  al- 
ready costing. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
now  acted  by  addressing  only  FSLIC 
recapitalization  In  Its  bill,  and  by 
firmly  rejecting  the  Senate  bill's  Inclu- 
sion of  controversial  provisions.  In  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  House  WanUng  Committee— 
who  successfully  urged  the  House  to 
ignore  S.  790  and  send  over  a  clean 
FSLIC  package  Instead— 

The  issues  involved  in  the  Senate  bill  are 
so  controversial  that  [a  conference  on  S. 
7901  would  almost  certainly  doom  chances 
for  early  action  on  FSLIC,  something  that 
has  become  very  close  to  an  emergency  situ- 
ation that  has  little  room  left  for  more 
delays. 
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80  why  ihould  m  paat  It  again?  In 
view  of  an  tliia,  irtiy  ihould  we  waste 
more  **?"*  by  aendtnc  the  lame  contro- 
11111,1,1  pt^*fi»  back  to  the  House, 
knowinc  they  wlU  not  accept  it?  Be- 
Uere  me.  I  know  tram  ezperloice  what 
a  Ume-coMumlnc  ivocess  this  can  be 
wtth  the  Bouse.  ^  ^     .. 

With  respect  to  the  uHibank  bank 
argument:  the  most  recent  Justifica- 
tion  for  continuing  down  this  path  is 
the  need  to  close  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole— both  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  more  of  an  onergency  than 
FBUC  recap  and  because  it  is  sup- 
poaed  to  attract  new  capital  to  the 
pfff.Tr  fund.  Both  assertions  are  Just 

plain  wrong. 

Cl^ffiny  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
Is  not  an  emergency  safety  and  sound- 
ness issue,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
••mive  important  than  the  FSUC 
teacue."  as  some  have  suggested.  Yes, 
we  need  to  address  this  issue  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  finan- 
cial servioes  industry— and  I  would 
■iipport  the  chairman  in  doing  that— 
as  I  have  said  and  voted  for  many 
vtwnML  But.  no.  It  is  not  critical  to  do  it 
now,  by  itself,  particularly  when  it 
generates  the  kind  of  ocmtroversy  that 
has  bkMAed  FBUC  recap. 

Closing  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
deters  thrift  purchases.  Iffy  colleague 
fitMn  Ttamessee  Just  talked  about  the 
need  for  assisted  mergers,  and  he  is 
right  Senates  Sasskr  is  absolutely 
rl^t.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  find  assist- 
ed mergers  than  it  is  to  close  down  an 
institution  and  simply  pay  up  to  the 
$100,000  insured  amount  By  closing 
the  n<yn*m"fc  bank  loophole,  we  will 
chase  away  the  most  likely  purchasers, 
diversifled  financial  companies,  for  at 
least  three  reasons: 

First  grandfathered  nonbank  banks 
and  the  firms  that  own  them  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  thrifts,  even  falling 
thrifts,  without  giving  up  their  non- 
bank  bank  status.  This  category  in- 
cludes virtually  all  the  diversified  fi- 
nancial firms  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  buy  thrifts. 

Second,  diversified  companies  that 
buy  thrifts  win  no  longer  be  able  to 
ooas-maiket  thrift  products  and  serv- 
ices—even though  cross-marketing  is 
"the  key  to  success  in  today's  highly 
ocmpetltlve  financial  services  busi- 
ness." according  to  the  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  790.  But  these 
same  companies  may  continue  to 
cross-market  the  products  and  services 
of  their  nonbank  banks.  Why  give  up  a 
nonbank  bank  that  permits  cross-mar- 
keting for  a  thrift  that  does  not? 

Securities  firms  also  cannot  buy 
thrifts  under  this  provision. 

Third,  securities  firms  and  their  af- 
filiates—which  again  include  many  of 
the  major  diversified  financial  compa- 
nies—are qoecifically  barred  from 
buying  thrifts  untU  March  1.  liMS.  a 
date  which  could  easily  get  extended. 


Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  controver- 
sial effort  to  close  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  stopped  FBLIC  recap  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress,  and  it  \m  stop- 
ping it  in  this  one.  too.  The  Banking 
Committee  passed  FBLIC  reci«)  legis- 
lati<m  last  August  13,  a  full  2  months 
before  Congress  adjourned  on  October 
It.  But  the  threat  of  a  protracted  non- 
bank  bank  debate  prevented  the  bill 
frtHU  passing  the  Senate  until  the  very 
last  day  of  the  session,  which  was  far 
too  late  for  the  biU  to  have  a  real 
chance  of  pasting  both  Houses.  And 
the  very  same  controversy  is  holding 

up  FSUC  recap  now.  

What  has  this  delay  cost  FSUC?  By 
failing  to  enact  legislation  by  the  end 
of  the  last  Congress— which  could 
have  been  done  easUy— the  price  tag 
through  today  is  $2.12  billion.  The 
very  least  I  can  say  about  that  Is  that 
it  Is  irresponsible  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  delay.  Is  it  not 
time  to  say  enough?  Is  it  not  time  to 
say  let  us  get  on  with  it? 

Every  day  we  delay,  we  tread  closer 
to  a  disastrous  situation,  which  I  do 
not  mention  lighUy.  I  am  aware  of  the 
talk  that  claims  or  crisis  are  "over- 
blown" or  "crying  wolT'  because 
FSUC  is  still  aUve  despite  dire  predic- 
tions. That  is  very  dangerous  talk. 
Just  because  a  crisis  has  not  happened 
yet  does  not  mean  that  we  have  not 
gotten  closer  to  that  crisis.  If  it  does 
occur.  It  may  be  too  late  for  a  rescue 
without  socking  the  taxpayer  with  the 
bill.  That  is  a  burden  we  do  not  need 
to  shoulder. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  has 
expUdtly  sUted  that  he  will  recOTO- 
mend  that  the  President  veto  a  bank- 
ing bill  that  includes  "objectionable 
provisions  that  do  nothing  to  safe- 
guud  the  savings  of  FSUC-insured 
depositors."  Titles  I  and  n  clearly 
qualify  as  objectionable  provisions  to 
the  President. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
naiiking  Committee  has  made  a  val- 
iant effort  to  pass  the  nonbank  bank 
legislation  in  this  and  previous  Con- 
gresses. The  issue  Is  clearly  of  great 
importance  to  him  and  myself.  But  as 
he  said  repeatedly  In  the  conunittee 
markup  and  the  floor  debate  of  this 
bill,  this  Congress  has  "an  absolute 
duty  to  move  [FSUC  recap]  along 
promptly.  •  •  •  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive and  urgent  •••  We  will  not 
allow  delay.  •  •  •  In  the  event  we  have 
trouble  on  this,  and  it  is  held  up  for 
any  significant  time.  I  will  certainly 
support  the  Senator  from  Utah's  posi- 
tion." I  will  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  moving 
this  along  rapidly. 

We  obviously  have  had  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  controversial  provisions 
of  this  bill.  We  are  bogged  down.  The 
House  has  made  this  clear,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  threatening  a  veto.  I 
call  on  all  Senators  to  support  my 
amendment  to  strip  out  titles  I  and  II 


and  send  a  clean  FBUC  package  to 
the  House.  Let's  stop  this  $10  million  a 
day  hemorrhage  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DobdI. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  this  morning  to  support  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  former  chair- 
man, my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Utah,  to  oppose  his  amendment. 
We  are  plowing  old  ground.  We  have 
Ijeen  down  this  road.  We  took  the  time 
of  the  Senate— 2  or  3  days,  as  I  recall- 
back  in  March  to  go  through  all  these 
issues,  and  debated  them  thoroughly. 
We  had  extensive  debate  in  the  com- 
mittee and  came  out  of  the  Banking 
Committee  with  a  rather  strong  vote 
that  supported  an  FSUC  recapitaliza- 
tion figure.  I  think  the  figiu*  conse- 
quently is  low.  I  was  in  the  minority 
on  that  vote. 

We  came  up  with  a  figure  for  recapi- 
talization; and  then  the  committee,  al- 
though not  in  a  unanimous  vote  but 
strong  majority,  thought  this  would  be 
an  Important  opportunity  to  set  up  a 
dynamic  and  a  framework  for  next 
year  or  so.  when  we  might  try  to  re- 
solve the  other  issues. 

The  way  we  set  up  the  dynamic  was 
to  establish  a  moratorium  on  certain 
activities  of  commercial  banks,  the  se- 
curities industry,  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be 
successful  in  the  next  year  in  solving 
the  thorny  problems  of  these  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  but  the  users  of 
these  institutions  will  be  the  losers  if 
we  do  not  try  to  set  up  a  framework 
and  organize  the  institutions  in  a  way 
which  deals  with  these  problems. 

It  is  important  in  considering  this 
vote,  that  while  it  is  important  that  we 
get  to  FSUC,  we  should  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  going  to  conference  be- 
cause we  disagree  with  the  House. 
They  have  said,  "We  won't  sit  down 
with  you."  Does  that  mean  we  should 
abandon  oiu:  bill?  It  would  be  unprece- 
dented to  make  a  decision  like  that 
simply  because  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  says  he  will  not  meet 
with  us,  he  will  not  sit  down.  Since 
when  do  we  act  in  this  body  on  that 
kind  of  challenge  or  threat? 

It  is  important  to  remember  what 
has  occurred.  The  Senate  has  come  up 
with  numbers  on  the  recapitalization 
of  FSUC.  We  passed  a  bill  on  March 
27,  almost  2  months  ago.  The  House 
pajssed  Its  bill  on  May  5.  only  a  few 
days  ago.  Chairman  Prozmibs  was 
ready  to  act  on  May  12  and  go  to  con- 
ference. Certainly,  it  is  not  the  Senate 
that  is  slowing  things  down. 


Chairman  St  OmcAiif  has  been  ex 
plldt  in  saying  that  the  House  will  not 
go  to  conference  on  the  Senate  bill  be- 
cause it  contains  provisions  other  than 
those  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
That  is  why  we  have  conferences.  If 
that  were  to  be  the  standard,  why 
have  the  conference?  From  time  to 
time,  the  House  passes  a  bill  different 
from  ours;  so  we  set  up  the  mechanism 
of  conference.  Now  the  House  says. 
"Unless  you  agree  with  us.  we  won't  sit 
down  with  you." 

We  have  to  sit  down  with  them, 
anyway,  because  the  number  on 
FSUC  is  different.  But  the  suggestion 
that  unless  we  comply  with  what  they 
are  offering,  they  will  not  go  to  con- 
ference, is  ridiculous. 

The  arguments  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proach remain  fundamentally  soimd. 
We  have  to  put  in  place  a  process  that 
will  enable  us  to  deal  with  the  future 
of  financial  institutions. 

Lord  knows  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  tried  for  countless  hours  over  the 
last  6  or  7  years  to  get  something 
moving  in  this  regard.  We  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  doing  so.  in  no  small  meas- 
ure I  might  add,  because  of  the  same 
intransigence  we  are  finding  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  on 
this  issue  here.  We  at  least  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  in  the  door  on  those 
questions,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  support  the  committee 
action,  support  what  the  Senate  did 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  here.  The  Senate 
instructed  us  to  go  to  conference  and 
to  fight  for  these  things,  and  we  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  that 
and  not  have  this  bill  stripped  of  its 
important  titles.  It  enjoyed  broad- 
based  support  here. 

Again,  I  emphasize  I  do  not  know 
what  will  come  out  of  that  conference. 
We  may  find  in  conference  we  cannot 
resolve  the  Issues  we  would  like  to  re- 
solve. It  may  be  we  have  to  come  back 
here  with  a  straight  FSUC  bill. 

I  hope  we  would  be  able  to  convince 
the  House  to  support  what  we  have 
done  but  we  may  not  be  successful  in 
that,  but  we  ought  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  try  and  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  adopted 
here  today  we  do  not  even  get  the 
chance  to  try. 

I  certainly  think  the  will  of  this 
body,  the  Senate,  with  their  issues  and 
determination,  ought  to  be  given  a 
chance.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  is 
a  chance  to  try  and  resolve  those  dif- 
ferences. 

So  I  urge,  with  all  due  respect,  this 
amendment  be  defeated,  a  conference 
be  called  and  we  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  resolve  those  differences. 
Mr.  President  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO   OFFICER.   The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  OARN.  I  yield  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

We  had  a  lot  of  talk  here  today 
about  the  numbers:  $6  billion  in 
FSUC  as  esUmated  by  GAO,  $10  mil- 
lion a  day,  billions  of  dollars  of  losses. 
We  all  know  the  Senate  has  acted.  We 
know  we  have  had  a  problem  in  the 
House.  We  still  have  one. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  that 
cuts  through  all  the  numbers  and  gets 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  iMvblem. 

Yesterday  in  my  State,  the  Rio 
Grande  Savings  and  Loan,  located  in 
Harllngen.  TX.  was  closed  by  the 
State  regulators.  There  are  $70  million 
of  noninsured  deposits  in  that  savings 
and  loan.  Those  deposits  are  owned  by 
9.800  depositors. 

FSUC  could  have  stepped  in  and  in- 
sured the  deposits  and  engaged  in  the 
sale,  either  assisted  or  unassisted,  of 
the  savings  and  loan,  but  they  could 
not  act  because  of  their  financial  situ- 
ation. 

We  have  this  situation  because  of 
imcertainty  as  to  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  recapi- 
talization is  going  to  be  and  when  it  is 
going  to  come,  imcertainty  as  to  what 
is  going  to  be  in  the  bill.  As  a  result, 
9,800  people,  many  of  whom  have 
their  life  savings  in  this  savings  and 
loan,  are  affected. 

So  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  issues 
here.  There  are  many  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us  that  I  support. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  think  we 
need  to  do.  There  are  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed:  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole,  the  powers  issue. 

I  think  we  need  to  move  toward  a 
fundamental  reappraisal  of  our  regula- 
tory system,  but  the  bottom  line  is  we 
have  a  financial  crisis  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  We  need  to  move, 
not  Just  because  of  the  $10  million  a 
day,  the  $6  bUlion  shortfall,  according 
to  GAO,  but  because  of  the  very  real 
world  circumstances  that  are  occur- 
ring every  day  as  a  result  of  not 
having  a  bill. 

Anjrthing  we  can  do  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  day  that  this  bill  in 
some  form  providing  for  recapitaliza- 
tion is  going  to  be  signed  into  law  is 
going  to  be  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  around  the  country  who 
depend  on  savings  and  loans,  who  have 
deposits  in  savings  and  loans,  who 
have  loans  with  savings  and  loans,  and 
who  have  savings  and  loans  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  their  community.  They 
are  people  who  need  action. 

I  think  it  is  impa«tive  that  we  act.  I 
think  the  bottom  line  is  while  confer- 
ences are  to  work  out  differences,  and 
I  support  our  ability  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  work  out  differences  with 
the  House,  the  more  complicated  the 
bill  is.  the  more  issues  we  address  that 
are  not  emergency  issues,  the  longer  it 
is  going  to  be  before  we  get  the  recapi- 
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tallzatkm.  the  tbrlft  recovery  guide- 
lines and  those  things  hi  this  bOl  that 
we  all  support 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yleldtog. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  distingxilshed 
Senator  from  Colorado  who  is  a  brand 
new  member  of  the  WatiHtig  Commit- 
tee. He  was  chairman  of  the  Telecom- 
munications and  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
this.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him  on 
the  committee  and  happy  to  yield  to 
him  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognised. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  Im 
his  generous  comments.  I  have  been 
working  with  him  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant committee  assignment. 

I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the 
legislation  in  front  of  us.  the  Oam 
amendment,  which  I  hope  we  will 
reject  and  stick  to  our  amendment  and 
go  back  to  the  House  with  this  impor- 
tant business. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  historically  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  certainly 
has  worked  very,  very  long  and  hard 
to  attempt  to  rationalize  this  financial 
system  which,  as  we  all  know,  is 
changing  so  very  rapidly. 

I  did  not  agree  with  everything  that 
was  in  his  comprehensive  bill  in  the 
past  but  certainly  I  think  that  his  ef- 
forts are  to  be  commended  as  those  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but 
we  should  not  stop  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  chair- 
man  has  in  this  bill  is  exactly  right 
that  we  ought  to  continue  the  pres- 
sure through  the  moratorium;  we 
ought  to  continue  the  pressure  to  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  this  system. 

We  have  to  continue  to  work  to  get 
comprehensive  legislation.  The  case 
has  been  made  over  and  over  and  over 
again  how  rapidly  changing  these  fi- 
nancial institutions  are. 

By  now,  we  are  all  familiar  wtth  the 
highly  innovative  instruments  and 
new  forms  of  institutions  that  have 
entered  the  marke^lace— money 
market  funds,  cash  management  ac- 
counts, money  mai^et  deposit  ac- 
counts, and  super-NOW  accounts,  not 
to  mention  supermarkets  and  bou- 
tiques like  Sears  Fbianclal  Networks. 
Shearson/American  Express,  and  Pru- 
dential/Bache.  Financial  inbreedhig 
has  even  created  the  hybrid  of  the 
"nonbank  bank,"  addressed  earlier. 

Increasingly,  we  refer  to  the  securi- 
ties business,  insurance  business,  bank- 
ing business,  and  their  variants  as  the 
"financial  services  industry." 
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AdvanoM  in  oommunlcationi  tech- 
nft|/^gu»,  volatile  interest  rates,  the 
hi^  inflation  rates  of  the  1970's.  and 
IncraaMd  consumer  sophistication 
have  spurted  the  creation  of  these  new 
and  innovative  financial  instrumento 
and  instttutluis.  These  InnovaUcms 
have  caused  the  neatly  drawn  regula- 
tory lines  between  financial  Industries 
totttur. 

Many  of  these  changes  call  into 
auestton  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
laws  pasMd  in  the  1930'8.  In  reqxtnse 
to  the  abuses  that  led  to  the  great 
crash.  Congress  separated  financial 
markets  by  regulating  financial  serv- 
ices by  product,  price,  and  place.  But 
today  these  lines  are  increasingly 
bdng  crossed. 

Untfl  now.  Congress  has  responded 
in  irfeeemeal  fashion,  primarily  to 
emergencies.  More  often,  it  has  been 
IMnJ^sed  in  its  attempts  to  referee 
ywMtng  compettaig  financial  indiistries. 
In  the  absence  of  any  clear  signals 
from  the  Congress,  the  regulators 
have  been  issuing  their  own  expansive 
intopretatiMis  of  existing  laws.  Con- 
fusion reigns  even  among  the  regula- 
t(»s.  And  the  rapid  changes  impact 
savers  as  welL  ,,  ^ 

R^idarly  laws  and  policies  affect 
the  ways  savers  choose  among  inter- 
mediary institutions— whether  pension 
funds,  insurance  companies,  thrift  in- 
stitutions, commercial  banks,  mutual 
funds,  brokers  and  dealers,  or  finan- 
cial supermarkets— and  on  the  way 
these  intermediaries  choose  to  invest. 
Regulatory  policies  also  affect  the 
costs  and  risks  various  institutions 
face  in  attracting  capital  and  this,  in 
turn,  affects  the  costs  and  availability 
of  ca«>ital  to  borrowers.  The  study  to 
be  conducted  during  the  moratorium 
will  allow  us  to  understand. 

Any  shifts  in  the  flows  through  in- 
termediaries have  significant  effects 
not  only  on  interest  rates,  but  on  both 
the  level  and  the  composition  of  eco- 
ncHulc  activity  in  this  country. 

The  examination  of  these  relaUon- 
shlps  will  help  us  formulate  objectives 
that  can  serve  as  guiding  forces  for 
regulatory  policy  in  the  future. 

We  must  explore  the  impact  of  fi- 
nancial innovation  and  deregulation 
on  interest  rates  and  the  availability 
of  cv)ital  to  various  capital  users,  es- 
pecially for  long-term  investment. 

We  must  look  at  how  excessive  con- 
centration can  be  prevented,  and  how 
a  healthy  diversity  of  sources  of  cap- 
ital in  this  country  can  be  promoted. 

We  must  determine  how  best  to  pro- 
tect investors,  depositors,  policyhold- 
ers, and  pension  plan  participants  in 
this  new  marketplace. 

We  must  develop  means  to  balance 
increased  competition  with  the  msOn- 
tjm«iiftt»  of  sound  institutions  and  mar- 
kets. 

And  we  must  do  this  within  a  market 
place  t>'**-  is  increasingly  international 
without  causing  disruption  in  the  mar- 


ketplace during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. 

Today,  we  will  examine  the  long- 
term  capital  markets,  and  how  well 
"users"  of  those  markets  are  able  to  fi- 
nance long-term  investments. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  our 
capital  markets  is  to  provide  a  healthy 
supply  of  affordable  long-term  capital. 
That  is  appropriate.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  change  that  has 
gone  on  since  the  1930'8  and  the  dis- 
tinctions which  we  once  drew  in  the 
Congress  through  laws  in  the  1930'8  in 
response  to  the  business  of  the  l»20's, 
some  of  those  are  certainly  outmoded 
and  have  to  be  examined  and  that  has 
to  be  done  now  and  has  to  be  done  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  cannot  be  done 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  what  happens  witliin 
all  of  this  change  as  all  these  pres- 
sures are  on  the  markets,  as  the  mar- 
kets are  merging  one  into  another,  the 
regulators  are  the  only  people  who  are 
reacting  to  this  situation  and  they  are 
reacting  in  very  much  of  a  piecemeal 
basis. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  and  in  the  Congress 
is  to  set  the  naUonal  policy:  What  is 
the  relationship  going  to  be  between 
these  various  kinds  of  financial  insti- 
tutions; how  are  we  going  to  assure 
safety  and  soundness;  how  are  we 
going  to  assure  that  investors  know 
what  they  are  going  to  receive,  that  in- 
vestors feel  the  kind  of  security  that 
they  have  had  In  the  past;  how  are  we 
going  to  assure  that  they  know  that 
some  kind  of  depository  institutions 
are  safe  for  them  and  some  are  not? 
These  are  very,  very  important  nation- 
al public  policy  Issues  which  we  have 
to  address  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  try  to  do  this 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  whole  variety 
of   interests   that   have   veto   power. 
They  have  the  ability  to  come  in  and 
in  effect  kill  Just  about  anything  we 
want  to  do  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened over  and  over  and  over  again. 
You  get  one  package  put  together, 
whether  it  is  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin or  the  Senator  from  Utah,  or 
somebody  else,  gets  a  package  put  to- 
gether of  trying  to  review  all  of  this 
and  that  veto  power  gets  exercised. 
That  is  going  to  continue  to  happen 
unless  we  put  the  pressure  on  through 
a  moratoriimi  like  this  to  force  action 
wltliin  the  coming  year  and  to  force 
every   one   of   those   groups   to  say, 
"Hey,  you've  got  to  get  on  board  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  work  with  us 
in  worldng  out  this  important  set  of 
national  policies  related  to  our  finan- 
cial institutions." 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  by 
maintaining  what  is  in  this  FSIIC  bill, 
the  moratorium  in  particular,  to  put 
the  pressure  on  and  continue  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  so  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  together  with  all  the  im- 
pacted interests,  together  with  all  of 


the  public  policy  groups,  to  work  out 
where  we  want  this  financial  change 
to  be. 

So  I  would  very  much  hope  that  our 
colleagues  would  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  stay  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  ensure  us  the  chance  over  the 
next  year  through  the  moratorium  to 
come  up  with  a  public  policy  that  we 
desperately  need. 

My  guess  Is  that  we  can  find  about 
80  to  85  percent  agreement  on  that 
pretty  rapidly,  that  the  other  15  per- 
cent is  going  to  have  to  be  hammered 
out,  hammered  out  In  the  consensus  of 
the  political  give  and  take  In  the  com- 
mittees through  the  kind  of  analysis 
and  In  this  time  that  is  available 
through  the  moratorium. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time.  I  hope  we  do  reject 
this  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seruitor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  his  effort  to  send 
this  legislation  to  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  attempt  by  my  friend  from 
Utah,  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  amend  this  bill  so  that  It  is 
what  we  describe  In  the  committee  as 
a  clean  FSLIC  bill  providing  $5  billion 
for  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  It  Is  time 
that  we  went  to  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses. 

I  am  begtanlng  my  second  term.  I 
spent  a  little  over  6  years  In  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  nonbank  bank  issue,  and 
the  question  of  powers  for  banks— the 
question  of  how  the  banks  ought  to 
have  expanded  powers  In  the  Insur- 
ance, real  estate,  and  other  areas. 

Once  before,  several  years  ago,  when 
my  friend  from  Utah  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  we  passed  a 
very  substantial  piece  of  omnibus  leg- 
islation here  in  the  Senate  by  a  very 
lopsided  vote  of  80-something  to  a 
single  digit  nimiber  and  sent  It  to  the 
House,  where  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  In  the  House  and 
his  colleagues  there  ignored  the  legis- 
lation. 

Earlier  this  session,  in  the  Banking 
Committee,  we  again  dealt  at  great 
length  with  these  Issues.  We  also  had 
a  serious  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
will  remember  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Brkaux,  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
moratorium  on  new  baiik  powers.  We 
ultimately  crafted  a  piece  of  leglsla- 
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tlon  which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Banking  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  so  that  we  can  get  some  worth- 
while legislation  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

TiUe  I  of  the  bill,  as  the  Members 
probably  know,  deals  with  the  non- 
bank  bank  issue.  Now,  my  sense  of  it, 
when  we  debated  this  whole  issue  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  was  that  an  over- 
whelming majority,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
nonbank  bank  Issue. 

Nonlsank  banks  are  proliferating  In 
the  country.  That  will  continue  unless 
we  address  this  problem. 

Title  II  deals  with  the  question  of 
new  powers  for  banks  and  puts  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  It.  It  provides 
that  the  powers  may  be  expanded  by 
the  Fed  but  It  will  not  go  Into  effect 
imtll  the  end  of  the  moratorium 
period. 

Now  this  legislation,  the  legislation 
crafted  by  the  chairman  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  Baniung  Com- 
mittee, essentially  satisfies  the  Insur- 
ance Industry,  It  satisfies  real  estate 
people.  It  satisfies  savings  and  loan 
people,  and  it  certainly  satisfies  gener- 
ally the  small  bankers  In  the  United 
States.  And  I  am  tempted  to  say  many 
of  the  larger  financial  Institutions  In 
the  country  as  well  are  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  find 
some  kind  of  an  area  of  compromise 
on  these  Important  and  very,  very  con- 
tentious issues.  I  would  rendnd  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Breaux  amendment 
now  calls  for  a  commission  that  will 
hear  all  of  the  evidence  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  this  whole 
problem. 

So  I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  this: 
Why  should  we  not  go  to  a  confer- 
ence? 

This  bill,  Incidentally,  of  ours  has 
$7.5  billion  for  FSLIC,  more  money  for 
FSLIC  than  the  House  bill,  which  my 
friend,  the  ranking  member,  himself, 
concedes  is  inadequate  at  $5  billion. 

I  say  go  to  a  conference.  We  are  in 
the  7th  year  that  I  have  served  here 
and  the  7th  year  I  have  served  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  throughout 
this  entire  time  my  friends  In  the 
House,  from  the  chairman  on  down, 
have  shrunk  from  a  conference  with 
us  on  these  important  Issues  affecting 
the  whole  financial  community  in 
America.  It  Is  time  that  we  talked. 

For  those  who  say  It  will  not  be  a 
productive  conversation,  I  say  that  Is 
said  all  the  time.  They  always  say, 
"Well,  you  won't  get  any  result  In  the 
conference  between  the  two  Houses." 
But  we  have  conferred  on  some  pretty 
serious  and  controversial  matters  and 
have  come  up  with  decent  results  in 
conferences  between  the  two  Houses. 

We  are  going  to  get  an  FSLIC  bill.  For 
anybody  here  that  says  we  have  to 
have  an  FSLIC  bill,  I  am  here  prepared 


to  say  that  in  this  session  before  we 
are  finished  we  are  positively  going  to 
have  an  FSLIC  bill.  So  that  Is  not  the 
Issue.  Whether  we  have  a  clean  FSLIC 
now  or  whether  we  have  an  FSLIC  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  I  think  Is  unimpor- 
tant. The  plain  fact  is  that  a  confer- 
ence will  probably  give  us  more  money 
In  an  FSLIC  bill  than  the  result  of  the 
House  which  was  only  $5  billion. 

So  I  think  we  do  everything  we  want 
to  do  If  we  support  the  chairman  of 
the  Banlclng  Committee.  In  the  end, 
we  will  get  an  FSLIC  hill  that  is  a 
stronger  bill  than  the  House  bill,  and 
in  the  end,  we  have  a  chance  to  come 
up  with  decent  language  on  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  Houses  address- 
ing the  nonbank  bank  question,  and 
the  moratorium  on  expanded  powers 
for  banks  question  while  creating  a 
process  to  address  all  of  the  important 
questions  that  have  been  before  our 
committee  for  so  many  years. 

So  I  would  hope  that  every  Member 
would  support  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  oppose  this  amendment  to  strip  S. 
790  of  titles  I  and  II.  And  I  would  urge 
the  membership  to  vote  no  on  the 
amendment  and  support  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  go  to  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses 
that  can  result  in  decent,  solid  legisla- 
tion sorely  needed  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27  the  Senate  Banldng  Com- 
mittee forced  members  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  difficult,  and  perhaps  Inap- 
propriate, choice  between  several 
banldng  concerns  and  the  need  for 
emergency  funding  for  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. At  that  time,  and  now  again  6 
weeks  later.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  confronted  with  a  bill  which  con- 
tains extraneous  provisions  which  bog 
down  the  emergency  provisions  for 
FSLIC. 

Though  it  has  only  been  6  weeks 
since  we  passed  S.  790,  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  calls  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  their  deposits  In  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  Iowa.  They  have 
read  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines telling  them  that  FSLIC  is  not 
only  insolvent,  but  seriously  in  the 
red. 

As  responsible  public  servants  we 
caimot  continue  the  charade  of  con- 
cern for  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
If  we  insist  of  bogging  It  down  with 
heavy  baggage.  If  we  pass  a  clean 
FSLIC  bill  in  the  Senate,  a  conference 
committee  will  probably  be  appointed 
soon  and  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  in  fairly  short  order.  But  If 
we  defeat  the  Gam  amendment  and 
send  the  House  the  controversial  pro- 
visions in  titles  I  and  II,  the  House 
conferees  will  resist,  ballung  at  the 


Senate's  insistence  to  include  items 
that  will  encourage  a  veto.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  made  It  clear 
that  his  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  a  veto  for  H.R.  27  if  it  «m- 
talns  the  nonbank  banks  and  South 
Dakota  loophole  provisions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senator  Oarm  on 
his  amendment  to  send  a  clean  FSLIC 
package  to  the  House  and  I  do  this 
even  though  I  support  many  of  the 
Proxmire  initiatives. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  today  to  remove  titles  I 
and  n  from  the  banking  bill  that  the 
Senate  is  about  to  send  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
Senate  bill  that  Congress  must  act  to 
sort  out  the  issue  of  bank  powers. 
Such  action  is  In  fact  overdue.  I  have 
supported  such  efforts  In  the  past. 
The  deregulation  process,  which  began 
many  years  ago,  must  be  completed.  A 
decision  about  bank  powers  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  that  process. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
way  this  bill  seeks  to  reach  a  decision 
on  bank  powers.  A  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther changes  in  bank  powers  is  simply 
an  invitation  to  further  procrastina- 
tion that  might  mean  the  Issue  will  be 
resolved  by  back  door  means  in  the 
market  place,  rather  than  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  cannot  support  putting  such  a  tem- 
porary solution  in  place,  with  full 
knowledge  that  it  is  no  solution.  We 
should  proceed  to  recapitalize  the 
FSLIC.  Then  we  should  design  and  ap- 
prove legislation  to  rationalize  bank 
powers  and  finish  the  deregulation 
process. 

reUC— COWTIWMTTAL  COMPAHISOIt 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem is  absolutely  crystal  clear. 

At  this  very  moment  the  FSLIC  is 
bankrupt.  Both  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  agree  on  this  point. 
Moreover,  the  fund  must  resolve  prob- 
lems in  over  200  GAAP-lnsolvent  insti- 
tutions. According  to  conservative  esti- 
mates this  will  cost  the  FSLIC  as 
much  as  $25  billion.  It  must  deal  with 
these  institutions  soon.  Every  day  that 
Congress  waits  to  resolve  the  problem, 
another  $10  million  is  lost.  The  total 
cost  of  delay,  this  year  alone,  is  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Someone  will  have  to  pay  this  bill, 
and  If  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  is 
not  willing  to  absorb  the  cost,  it  may 
well  be  the  American  taxpayer. 

Yet,  it  is  even  possible  to  find,  in  this 
emergency  situation,  some  who  accuse 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of 
"deliberately  exaggerating"  the  prob- 
lem; of  using  this  very  serious  situa- 
tion to  promote  some  type  of  "narrow 
agenda." 

This  position  does  not  square  with 
the  mountain  of  evidence  Indicating  a 
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forthoominc  crisLs.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problan  facing  the  FSLIC  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

Althouch  the  majority  of  depositors 
still  have  confidence  in  thrifts,  it  is 
dear  that  certain  groups  have  lost 
faith  in  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  industry.  Aooording  to  a  recent 
American  Banker  article,  these  deposi- 
ton  tend  to  Include  large  account 
holders,  persons  with  deposits  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  persons  with  a  col- 
lege education,  and  the  elderly.  Iron- 
ically, these  individuals  make  up  the 
traditional  deposit  base  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  When  they  make  a 
oonadous  decision  to  move  their  de- 
posits, the  industry  is  forced  to  com- 
pete aggressively  for  a  more  limited 
pool  of  potential  depositors.  In  this  en- 
vironment interest  rates  are  bid  up 
and  the  funds  that  are  received  are 
necessarily  placed  in  more  speculative 
assets.  This  vicious  cycle  has  the  po- 
tential to  repeat  itself,  over  and  over 
again,  until  a  majority  of  depositors 
lose  faith  in  the  system  and  a  classic 
"run"  takes  place. 

This  scenario  is  Just  one  of  a  number 
of  unique  similarities  between  the 
tragedy  of  Continental  Illinois  and  the 
pending  disaster  of  the  FSLIC. 

First,  in  both  cases  the  press  noted 
problems  in  each  system  at  least  12 
months  prior  to  disaster. 

In  May  of  1982  the  American  Banker 
linked  the  problems  of  Penn  Square 
National  Bank  with  Continental  Illi- 
nois. 

In  July  of  1985  the  Washington  Post 
noted  the  link  between  problems  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  and 
those  plaguing  the  FSLIC.  It  also  re- 
ported that  FSLIC  staff  estimated  the 
fund  to  be  in  the  red  by  as  much  as 
$16  billion. 

Second,  in  both  cases  high  quaUty 
depositors  left  the  system  prior  to  the 
crisis,  due  primarily  to  press  reports 
indicating  potential  problems. 

In  June  and  July  of  1984  large  de- 
positors began  to  withdraw  funds  from 
Continental  Illinois.  Within  60  days  of 
press  reports,  deposits,  fed  funds,  and 
repos  had  fallen  $10  billion. 

In  May  of  1987,  the  FHLBB  indicat- 
ed that  large  d^Toaitors  made  up  80 
percent  of  the  total  outflow  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion that  occured  in  the  first  2  months 
of  1987. 

At  the  moment  it  appears  that  the 
puldlc  still  has  confidence  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry.  However,  there 
are  signs  that  this  confidence  is  erod- 
ing from  the  high  quality  depositors 
which  represent  the  traditional  base 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

Treating  this  erosion  lightly,  in  view 
of  the  many  similar  events  surround- 
ing the  crisis  at  Continental  Illinois,  is 
a  serio\is  mistake.  This  situation  calls 
for  quick  and  decisive  action,  not  delay 
and  bbfuacaUon. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
supporting  the  Senator  from  Utah's 
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amendment  to  strike  titles  I  and  n  of 
this  bill  for  one  overwhelming— that 
is,  to  expedite  the  recapitalisation  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

In  taking  this  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  rewrite 
the  banking  laws  of  this  Nation. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  need  to 
modernize  those  laws  in  order  that  all 
our  financial  industries  are  competi- 
tive and  vital. 

That  is  not  the  urgent  issue,  howev- 
er. The  recapitalization  of  the  FSLIC 
is. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  FSLIC  is 
losing  $10  million  a  day. 

Everyone  knows  it  is  bankrupt  and 
cannot  act  to  close  even  the  sickest 
thrift. 

Everyone  knows  that  mortgage  rates 
have  begim  to  edge  upward,  and  that 
high  interest  rates  were  the  undoing 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  to 
begin  with. 

By  not  acting  swiftly  and  adequate- 
ly, Congress  is  further  harming  the 
thrift  industry  in  a  variety  of  wajrs— 
the  least  of  which  is  not  the  bad  pub- 
licity and  tarnished  image  congression- 
al bickering  has  helped  perpetuate. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hold  the 
FSLIC  recap  hostage  to  another 
agenda  that  is  not  urgent,  and  in  fact, 
has  been  controversially  and,  some 
say,  imperfectly  attempted. 

It  is  clear  that  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  simply  confuse  the  issue. 
They  have  delayed  a  recap  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  will  cause  us  to  delay 
still  longer  because  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  is  adamantly  op- 
posed to  titles  I  and  II. 

There  is  simply  no  way  we  can  deny 
that,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  now, 
and  that  delay  is  especially  inexcus- 
able given  that  the  OAO  has  recently 
annoimced  that  the  FSLIC  is  worse 
off  than  we  ever  thought. 

For  this  crucial  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  the  sensible  and  reason- 
able amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
intended  to  speak  for  about  4  or  6  min- 
utes. I  am  not  going  to  because  the 
speeches  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  have  been  so  con- 
vincing that  I  think  it  is  uimecessary 
for  me  to  repeat  what  they  have  said 

or  to  add  to  what  they  said,  except  the 
last  point  made  by  my  good  friend 

from  minolfi  is  the  main  point  here. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence anyway.  The  House  voted  to  cut 

the  amoimt  for  FSLIC  to  $5  billion. 

Senator  Gabk  and  I  agree  that  that  is 

much  too  little.  I  voted  for  $10  billion; 

so  did  he. 
We  have  $7.5  billion  in  the  Senate 

versioiL  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 

conference  on  this  issue.  They  are  not 


going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  They 
had  a  big  vote  on  this.  They  have  to  go 
to  conference  on  it.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  any  delay,  that  Is  where  the  delay 
is. 

Now,  as  long  as  we  are  going  to  con- 
ference, it  will  take  no  longer  to  deal 
with  these  issues,  believe  me.  And  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  with 
people  on  the  House  side  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  work  out  an  accommoda- 
tion and  work  it  out  rather  quickly,  in 
half  a  day  or  less. 

We  passed  this  bill  on.  I  believe. 
March  27.  Here  it  is  6  weeks  later.  And 
for  us  to  throw  in  the  sponge  now  on 
the  ground  that  the  FSLIC  recap  has 
to  streak  right  through  does  not  make 
any  sense.  My  colleagues  have  made 
that  point  very  clear  and  I  Just  wanted 
to  underline  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  earnestly  hope 
that  we  will  reject  this  amendment 
and  go  to  conference,  because  it  is  very 
important,  vital,  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  act  and  act  now  on  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole,  and  if  we  do  not, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  act  on  it;  and 
that  we  have  a  chance  to  consider,  at 
least,  and  discuss  the  moratorium,  be- 
cause that  is  also  very  crucial  if  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  any  voice  in 
financial  policy,  and  we  should  have 
that  voice.  It  should  not  be  done  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  am  ready 

for  a  vote.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
The  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  my  time,  I  do  have  a  few  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  make  in  conclu- 
sion, but  at  this  time  I  would  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  of  those  who 
oppose  S.  790.  First  of  all.  I  have  a 
letter  dated  May  12  from  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  George  Gould, 
explaining  in  great  detail  his  opposi- 
tion, a  several-page  letter  of  April  20 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
James  Baker,  and  a  statement  of  ad- 
ministration policy. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  body 
to  read  those  statements  in  opposition, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 

The  Secrxtart  of  the  Theasurt, 

WtahiJigUm,  May  12, 1987. 
Hon.  Jake  Oabm, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WathingUm,  DC. 

Dear  Jake:  On  May  5.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  seriously  flawed  bill 


(HJl.  37)  to  provide  only  $i  billion  of  addi- 
tional nrauppropriated  funding  for  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon  (FBLIC)  over  two  years.  The  House  bill 
also  includes  statutory  forbearance  provi- 
sions that  sanction  S<bL  operations  with 
little  or  no  capital  and  without  a  plan  to  re- 
build capital.  Only  the  day  before.  OAO  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  Its  1986  year-end 
audit  of  FSLIC  would  conclude  that  the 
fund  already  was  insolvent  by  about  $6  bO- 
lion. 

yrwakly.  I  am  troubled  that  the  Congress 
would  temporize  with  wishful  thinking  and 
clearly  Inadequate  plans  when  expert  after 
expert  has  warned  that  FSLIC's  problems 
are  getting  worse.  A  year  ago,  we  presented 
the  Congress  a  realistic  answer  to  a  serious 
national  problem.  If  Congress  spurns  It, 
Congress  will  have  to  confront  an  even 
bigger  problem  in  a  year  or  so.  The  costs  of 
Insolvent  S&Ls  losing  money  will  not 
vanish.  Either  the  Industry  will  have  to  pay 
more  latter,  or  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
who  gets  the  bill:  the  taxpayer,  the  FDIC, 
or  depositors.  The  future  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry will  be  in  question  if  Congress  is 
forced  to  select  among  these  latter  options. 

When  the  Senate  considers  a  request  to  go 
to  conference,  I  urge  you  to  alert  your  col- 
leagues to  the  dangers  of  this  shortsighted 
legislation.  I  also  hope  you  will  draw  their 
attention  to  Secretary  Baker's  letter  of 
April  20,  and  I  want  to  affirm  a  sentence  in 
It:  "If  the  Administration  is  presented  with 
an  Irresponsibly  funded  FSLIC  and  other 
objectionable  provisions  that  do  nothing  to 
safeguard  the  savings  of  FSLIC-lnsured  de- 
positors, I  want  to  assure  you  and  your  col- 
leagues that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend that  the  President  veto  the  bill." 

I  hope  that  your  colleagues  will  help  you 
to  repair  this  bill  in  conference  and,  if  nec- 
eaaary,  to  stand  with  the  President  and  you 
against  It. 

Stnoerely, 

Oborgb  D.  Gould, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  AprU  20. 1987. 
Hon.  Jake  Garm, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  DC. 

Dear  Jake:  In  the  next  week  or  so,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider  a  se- 
riously Inadequate  FSLIC  recapitalization 
bill  (HJl.  27).  This  bill  only  authorizes  a  $5 
billion  Infusion  of  additional  funds  to  an  in- 
solvent FSLIC  that  OAO  states  is  already 
over  $3  billion  In  the  red.  This  half-hearted 
infusion— of  nonappropriated  funds  that 
would  offset  FSLIC's  budgetary  outlays— is 
far  short  of  what  FSLIC  needs  to  protect 
depositors  and  to  start  to  handle  the  worst 
of  the  approximately  450  insolvent  S&Ls. 

An  liutdequate  recapitalization  of  FSLIC 
could  have  numerous  damaging  repercus- 
sions. First,  FSLIC  would  have  no  hope  of 
operating  other  than  on  a  precarious  edge- 
either  Insolvent  or  close  to  it.  FSLIC  would 
be  unable  to  handle  many  insolvent  S&I^ 
that  are  still  losing  billions  of  dollars  and 
would  be  unprepared  to  cope  with  any  sys- 
temic danger. 

Second,  while  <hi  the  brink  of  Insolvency, 
FSLIC  would  also  be  denied  cash  resources 
to  do  more  than  stumble  from  crisis  to 
crisis.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
estimates  that  FSLIC's  cash  holdings  will 
dwindle  to  about  $500  million  by  the  end  of 
April— "protecting"  about  $900  billion  of  de- 
posits. 


Third,  the  cosU  of  delay  would  build  be- 
cause FSLIC  would  be  too  weak  to  act.  OAO 
estimates  that  losses  at  trouble  tlirifts  are 
accumulating  at  a  rate  of  $6  million  per  day, 
or  over  $2  billion  per  year,  because  FSLIC 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  stanch  the 
flow.  Just  last  week,  the  FHLBB  reported 
that  the  bottom  tier  of  the  S&L  Industry 
lost  $S.3  billion  in  1986,  despite  most  favor- 
able Interest  rates.  Moreover,  the  "brain- 
dead"  8&Ls  are  bidding  up  deposit  rates  for 
banks  and  S&Ls  that  really  do  have  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Fourth,  as  a  partner  of  Ooldman  Sachs 
testified  before  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, a  clearly  insufficient  FSLIC  recapital- 
ization would  increase  significantly  the  cost 
of  drawing  funds  from  the  capital  markets. 
Potential  securities  purchasers  would  know 
Congress  would  have  to  revisit  the  FSLIC 
problem  in  short  order,  and  they  would  re- 
quire a  hefty  "risk  problem"  to  offset  the 
danger  to  their  financial  interest. 

Finally,  Congress  would  be  setting  up  the 
taxpayer  to  bail  out  FSLIC.  It's  indeed 
ironic  tliat  the  Congress,  at  a  time  when  it's 
struggling  to  meet  budget  targets,  would 
accept  only  a  fraction  of  a  (15  billion  recapi- 
talization that  would  count  as  an  offsetting 
collection  for  FSLIC  outlays  that  are  cer- 
tain to  be  spent.  Within  a  year,  or  two  at 
most,  FSLIC  would  again  be  demanding 
Congressional  action.  It  would  be  insolvent 
and  shon  on  cash.  It  would  have  stumbled 
along,  handling  only  a  small  number  of  the 
worst  cases,  never  having  built  the  capabil- 
ity to  address  a  national  problem.  Some  of 
the  bigger  S&L£  would  have  had  time  to 
shift  to  the  FDIC,  and  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try would  claim  it  had  contributed  enough. 
Moreover,  they  would  point  to  the  expen- 
sive financing  costs  of  an  uncertain  and  In- 
adequate recapitalization.  Depositors  would 
need  Immediate  assurance  and  hundreds  of 
fatally  weakened  S&Ls  still  would  have  to 
be  sold  or  liquidated.  Having  wasted  the  re- 
capitalization mechanism  we  proposed.  Con- 
gress would  need  to  resort  to  general  reve- 
nues. 

Some  members  of  the  S&L  Industry  tell 
you  that  they  should  dictate  the  terms  of 
FSLIC's  recapitalization,  because  It's 
"their"  money.  I  urge  you  to  recall  that  the 
money  insured  belongs  to  depositors,  not  to 
the  S&ls  who  profit  from  the  cost  advan- 
tage of  insured  liabilities.  I  urge  you  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers,  who  likely  will  have  to 
step  In  to  bail  out  this  industry  If  the  re- 
capitalization is  inadequate. 

As  you  know,  the  House  bill  may  be  linked 
in  conference  with  S.  790,  the  so-called 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  conference  report  could  con- 
tain insufficient  funds  to  protect  FSLIC  de- 
positors. House  amendments  that  effective- 
ly tie  the  hands  of  the  federal  regulators  to 
supervise  depository  institutions  properly, 
and  the  anti-consumer  anti-competitive  pro- 
visions In  S.  790  that  you  wisely  attempted 
to  delete.  Such  a  conference  agreement 
could  handicap  a  vital  service  industry  at  a 
time  when  competition  In  the  intenuitional 
capital  markets  increasingly  challenges  n.S. 
financial  institutions. 

If  the  Administration  is  presented  with  an 
Irreqwnsibly  funded  FSLIC  and  other  ob- 
jectionable provisions  that  do  nothing  to 
safeguard  the  savings  of  FSLIC-lnsured  de- 
positors, I  want  to  assure  you  and  your  col- 
leagues that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend that  the  President  veto  the  bill.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  him  recently,  and  I 
believe  that  the  President  will  continue  to 


veto  leglalatlon  that  repreaenta  bad  pubUc 
policy. 

My  personal  thanks  for  all  of  your  hard 
work  to  protect  the  depositors  and  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  A.  Bakib  m. 

The  Sbcrrart  of  the  Trxasuxt, 

Wathington.  MarOi  23, 1987. 
Hon.  Jake  Oarx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehator:  Two  we^s  ago  the  Senate 
BMiklng  Committee  reported  the  so-called 
"Competitive  Equality  B»«nng  Act"  (S. 
790)  that  contains  a  half-hearted  and  insuf- 
ficient effort  to  recapitalize  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insuraix^e  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  which  guarantees  savings  and  loan 
deposits  up  to  $100,000.  S.  790  also  contains 
a  number  of  controversial,  anti-competitive, 
special  interest  provisions— which  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  depositors'  savings,  but  which 
threaten  to  bog  down  a  vital  infusion  of  cap- 
ital for  FSUC. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  place  safety  and 
soundness  considerations  foremost  by:  (1) 
ensuring  that  FSLIC's  recapitalization  in- 
cludes the  $15  blllion/5-year  infusion  of  ad- 
ditional private  capital:  and  (2)  passing  this 
recapitalization  and  the  bank  regulators 
emergency  provisions  swiftly  and  cleanly. 
This  recapitalization  is  the  same  basic  plan 
that  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  last 
year,  but  was  not  enacted  because  of  contro- 
versial and  extraneous  amendments  like 
those  in  S.  790. 

FSLIC's  recapitalization  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  basic  savings  of  depositors  na- 
tionwide—$900  billion  In  S&I«  alone.  We  all 
are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  financial 
costs  and  personal  burdens  imposed  on  de- 
positors. Industry,  and  taxpayers  in  Ohio 
and  Maryland  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
their  insurance  funds,  both  of  which  has  a 
higher  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits  than 
FSLIC  has  currently. 

S.  790's  FSLIC  recapitalization  of  $7.5  bU- 
llon  over  two  years  is  insufficient  in  light  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  prelimi- 
nary audit  requiring  an  $8  billion  loan  Ion 
writedown  which  leaves  FSLIC  insolvent  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  Congress'  own  auditors 
have  testified  that  FSLIC's  known  problems 
are  far  larger. 

The  proposal  we  presented  In  1986  and 
again  this  year  enables— but  does  not  re- 
qulre— FSLIC  to  draw  about  $15  billion  of 
funds  from  new  sources,  so  it  can  utilize 
about  $25  billion  over  about  five  years  to  re- 
solve its  caseload.  This  plan  balances  the  fl- 
nanclng  burden  between  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  the  thrifts,  and  avoids  any 
U.S.  government  giiarantees  or  expenditures 
of  taxpayer  funds.  This  proposal  has  been 
certified  by  CBO,  OMB,  and  OAO  as  budg- 
etary neutral. 

Many  of  the  provisions  Included  In  the  so- 
called  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act 
discourage  comp>etition  and  are  anti-con- 
sumer they  raise  controversial  issues,  many 
of  which  are  nongermane  to  safety  and 
soundness  concerns  and  have  not  even  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  do  nothing  to  protect  depositors,  who 
trust  the  government  to  assure  that  FBLIC 
Is  adequately  capitalized. 

The  Administration  presented  a  workable, 
responsibly  funded  FSLIC  plan  when  others 
failed  to  do  so.  Now  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  this  critical  safety  and 
soundness  legislation,  without  inviting  delay 
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br  eambiiiinc  H  »ith  the  nuaiy  controverri»l 
and  Tififyli**^  ptvriaiooM  in  &  790. 

StnocTClTi  _         .__ 

Jamb  A.  Bakb  m. 
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HJR.  ST— VkBOUi.  SATnras  Am  Loam  iHsm- 

AlKS  CWKMUnOM   RaCAriTAUZATIOH   ACT 

or  1987  (8r  Oomadi  (D)  RI) 
The  admlniatnUon  urges  the  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  recapitalize  FSUC 
with  functe  frtwn  the  private  capital  markets 
at  $15  MUkm  over  five  years.  The  admlnls- 
tratJon's  fuD  aelf-hdp  plan  would:  (1)  result 
in  a  naponslble  level  of  funding  that  will 
allow  VSLIC  to  protect  depositors:  and  (3) 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  budcet-busting  baUout  of 
reUC  Insufficient  funding  dramatically  in- 
crcasf  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  use  tax- 
payers' fUMta  to  ban  out  owners  of  insolvent 
savings  and  loans. 

The  administration  opposes  the  numerous 
ohlectlanable.  restricUve.  and  extraneous 
pravWoos  added  to  both  HJl.  27  and  S.  790 
and  urges  their  deletion.  If  the  bill  were 
praented  to  the  President  (1)  without  the 
noueated  resources  for  FSUC  or  (3)  with 
the  highly  obJecUonable  iHOvisions  outlined 
below,  the  President's  senior  advisers  would 
reoommend  the  bill's  disapprovaL 

The  administration  strongly  opposes  pro- 
vlsiooa  that  would:  Close  the  non-bank  bank 
loophole:  Prohibit  banking  institutions  from 
offering  new  mxtducU  and  services:  Exempt 
the  Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies 
tnm  Presidential  apportionment  authority; 
and  Tf"P~»  rigid  statutory  UmiUtions  on 
the  authority  of  the  regulators  to  supervise 
troubled  thrift  institutions. 

The  administration  supports  all  efforts  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  eliminate  these  highly 
ohjectlaaable  provisions.  For  example,  the 
administration  strongly  supports  the  Oara 
amendment  to  delete  tittes  I  (Financial  In- 
stltuticiis  Competitive  Equality)  and  n 
(Iforatorium  on  Certain  Nonbanking  Activi- 
ties) from  &  790.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  as 
a  step  In  the  rU^t  direction. 

The  administration  recognises  the  appro- 
priateness of  regulatory  forbearance  for 
weU-managed  insUtuUons  in  regionally-de- 
pressed areas,  provided  that  the  instituUons 
have  reaamably  good  proq>ect8  for  recov- 
ery. This  can  be  accomplished  most  effec- 
tively through  regulations  Issued  by  the 
^deral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  statements  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association— my  colleagues 
may  have  forgotten  since  March  27. 
The  National  Governors  Association 
opposed  the  bilL  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  SUte  Legtalatures  opposed  the 
WIL  They  do  so  because  of  what  they 
feel  is  the  extreme  violation  of  States 
rli^ts  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
moratorium. 

I  also  have  statements  from  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Bank  Supervisors,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Savings 
and  Loan  Supervisors,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Treasurers,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Leglsla- 
tuz«s,  and  the  American  Association  of 
ReUied  Persons.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
theRacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 


Natiohal  Oovnufois'  Assocxatios. 

March  24. 1M7. 
Hon.  Jakx  Oakh. 
V.S.SetuiU, 
WuMhinttton,  DC. 

Dbab  Sbiat(«:  The  National  Oovemors' 
Association  urges  your  opposition  to  the 
broad  preemption  of  state  authority  over 
the  activities  of  sUte-chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions contained  in  S.  790,  the  "Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,"  recently 
introduced  on  March  37,  1987,  after  having 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
p»Tiking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
bill  will  soon  be  on  the  floor  for  your  consid- 
eratlcm.  A  century  of  public  benefits  derived 
from  the  existence  of  the  dual  banking 
system,  based  on  a  state-federal  partnership 
in  regulating  America's  financial  institu- 
tions should  be  preserved. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  op- 
poses "ntle  II  which  extends  Class-Stegall 
restrictions  to  all  financial  institutions,  re- 
gardless of  where  chartered,  and  imposes  an 
unnecessary  moratorium  on  all  federal  ap- 
provals of  state-authorized  activities  in  the 
securities.  Insurance  and  real  estate  areas.  A 
decentralized  system  of  financial  resource 
allocation  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
meaningful  degree  of  flexibility.  Consumers 
benefit  from  a  system  In  which  financial 
services  are  tailored  to  local  needs,  competi- 
tion is  enhanced  at  each  level  of  the  econo- 
my and  progress  is  made  responsibly  with- 
out nationwide  risk. 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  rec«)ital- 
ize  FSLIC.  Yet,  elimination  of  the  foregoing 
benefits  would  radically  alter  our  dual  bank- 
ing system  and  result  in  very  tangible  and 
real  public  loss. 

On  behalf  of  our  nation's  Oovemors.  I 
urge  you  to  support  amendments  striking  or 
significantly  modifying  'nUe  H  and  Sections 
103  and  106  of  Title  I. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clihtow.  Governor. 


National  Cohtdidick  of 

State  Lcgislatusss. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  March  19, 1987. 
Hon.  Jakx  Oarh. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkar  Skhator  Oarw:  The  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  SUte  Legislatures 
urge  you  to  oppose  preemptive  provisions  in 
the  "Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act"  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  March  10. 

Although  the  bill  contains  many  provi- 
sions that  NCSL  does  support  including 
FSLIC  recapitalization  and  limits  on  check 
holds.  NCSL  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
bill  so  long  as  it  contains  provisions  that 
would  severely  damage  state  authority  to 
regulate  state-chartered  banks.  Under  the 
act,  states  would  be  barred  for  one  year 
from  granting  insurance,  securities,  or  real 
estate  powers  to  sUte  institutions.  Related 
provisions  in  the  bill  would  extend  the  fed- 
eral Olass-Steagall  Act  to  state  institutions 
to  bar  affiliation  with  investment  banking 
enterprises  for  the  moratoriiun  period. 

In  addition  to  upsetting  our  federal 
system  of  bank  regulation,  the  bin  presents 
a  host  of  practical  problems  for  states. 
Without  the  capacity  to  offer  new  powers,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  sell  trou- 
bled banks  and  thrifts  and  protect  deposi- 
tors. SUtes  attempting  to  cope  with  the  11- 
abUlty  insurance  crisis  by  granting  banks  in- 
surance powers  to  increase  competition 
would  be  preempted  by  this  proposal.  Simi- 


larly, the  coat  of  state  and  local  borrowing 
could  be  increased  by  restrictions  on  bank 
underwriting  of  revenue  bonds. 

Again,  we  urge  your  active  opposition  to 
the  banking  bill  until  it  is  stripped  of  these 
preempUve.  special-interest  provtelons.  If 
these  efforts  are  successful,  we  would  thra 
urge  you  to  support  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Woods  Bowmah. 
niinoiM  State  Rejtre- 
aentative.      Chair, 
NCSL     Committee 
Oft  Commerce, 

iMbor,  and  Aeffwio- 
tion 

CoimoisHcx  OP  Star  Bark  Sufkr- 
visoRS.  National  Association  of 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Sufekvi- 
soRS.  National  Association  of 
State  Treasurers.  National 
Conference  of  State  I^gisla- 
tures. 

March  23,  1987. 

Hon.  Jake  Oarn. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  We,  the  undersigned, 
urge  your  opposition  to  the  broad  preemp- 
tion of  sUte  authority  over  the  activities  of 
state-chartered  financial  institutions  con- 
tained in  S.  790,  the  "Competitive  EquaUty 
Banking  Act  of  1987".  A  century  of  public 
benefit,  derived  from  the  state-federal  part- 
nership In  regulating  America's  financial  In- 
stitutions, should  not  be  discarded  lightly. 

In  particular,  we  are  opposed  to  the  blan- 
ket extension  of  Glass-Steagall  restricUons 
to  all  Institutions  and  the  unnecessary  mor- 
atorium on  all  federal  approvals  of  state-au- 
thorized activities. 

A  decentralized  system  of  financial  re- 
source allocation  requires  the  maintenance 
of  a  meaningful  degree  of  flexibility.  Con- 
siimers  benefit  from  a  system  in  which  fi- 
nancial services  are  tailored  to  local  needs, 
competition  Is  enhanced  at  each  level  of  the 
economy  and  progress  is  made  responsibly 
without  nationwide  risk.  The  elimination  of 
the  aforementioned  benefits  would  produce 
a  profound  change  In  our  Federal  system  of 
government  and  a  very  tangible  and  real 
public  loss. 

We    urge    you    to   support   amendments 
striking  or  significantly  modifying  TiUe  n. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Speaker  Irv  Stolsero. 
President,    National 
Conference  of  State 
Legislatures. 
John  Malarket. 
President,       Confer- 
ence of  State  Bank 
Supervisors. 
George  King. 
President,     National 
Association  of 

State  Savings  and 
Loan  Supervisors. 
Edward  T.  Alter. 
President,     National 
Association  of 

State  Treasurers. 


American  Assoc,  or  Retired  Persons. 

Washington,  DC,  March  25,  1987. 
Hon.  E.J.  (Jake)  Garn, 
SenaU  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  During  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  790,  the  Competitive  Equali- 
ty Banking  Act,  AARP  urges  you  to: 


SuiHwrt  strong  check  hold  legislation:  and 
Oppose   closure   of   the   non-bank   bank 
loopholes. 

As  a  matter  of  their  very  survival,  older 
OonBumers  desperately  need  protection  from 
abusive,  unfair  and  unreasonable  holds. 
Title  VI  of  S.  790.  whUe  delegating  responsi- 
bility to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  de- 
vising funds  avalUbillty  schedules,  sets 
forth  parameters  under  which  the  Fed. 
must  respond.  AARP  urges  you  to  support 
Title  VI  and  to  oppose  any  efforts  to 
weaken  or  remove  the  check  hold  title  in 
the  bill. 

AARP  also  urges  the  Senate  not  to  close 
the  non-bank  bank  loophole.  Any  attempt 
by  Congress  solely  to  close  this  loophole, 
without  specifically  providing  for  the  exist- 
ence of  consumer  banlis,  would  fail  to  recog- 
nize (a)  the  role  that  should  be  played  by 
adequately  regulated  consumer  banks  in  the 
delivery  of  services  to  constmiers,  and  (b) 
the  positive  competitive  impact  consimier 
banks  would  necessarily  have  upon  tradi- 
tional financial  institutions. 

Title  I  of  S.  790  grandfathers  aU  existing 
non-banlcs,  but  fails  to  place  adequate  con- 
sumer protection  upon  such  banks.  AARP 
urges  an  approach  that  would  place  con- 
sumer protections  upon  current  non-banks 
and  allow  for  the  existence  of  new  consumer 
banks,  provided  specific  safety  and  sound- 
ness safeguards  are  enacted.  Older  consum- 
ers would  benefit  through  enhanced  access 
to  basic  banking  services  as  well  as  through 
increased  competition. 

We  hope  we  can  coimt  on  your  support.  If 
you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions,  please 
contact  Kent  Brunette  on  AARP's  Federal 
Affairs  staff  at  728-4734. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

CnuL  F.  Brickfield. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  a  statement  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Dohenici, 
from  New  Mexico,  former  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  is  not 
able  to  be  here.  I  will  Just  read  a 
couple  of  points  from  his  statement 
and  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Recow>  as  well. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  already  paying  the  price.  CBO's  esti- 
mate of  outlays  from  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  Increased  by  $2.7  bil- 
lion since  its  original  February  1986  base- 
line. 

Due  to  our  inaction,  FSLIC  outlays  have 
increased  by  $2.7  billion  over  our  initial  pro- 
jections—and the  deficit  has  Increased  by  a 
like  amount.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  which  is 
imder  dispute  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor DoMKHici's  statement  be  included 
in  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Domknici  in  Sxtp- 
PORT  of  Amendment  to  Strike  Titles  I 
AND  II 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

It  is  clear  from  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  deal 


with  the  regulatory  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  do  not 
have  any  more  time  to  wait. 

te  need  to  recapitalize  the  Federal  Sav- 
id  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  tran- 
scend^^y  other  provision  In  this  bill. 

We  haVe  already  waited  too  long.  OAO  es- 
timates thht  losses  at  troubled  thrifts  are 
accumulatlng^at  a  rate  of  (6  million  per  day. 
The  bills  are  mctuntlng  and.  If  we  do  not  act 
Immediately,  It  m^y  be  the  taxpayers  who 
are  forced  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  a  conference  that  becomes  bogged  down 
by  the  issues  of  bank  regulation  and  non- 
bank  banks.  If  we  take  this  course,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  be  playing  with  dynamite. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  already  paying  the  price.  CBO's  esti- 
mate of  outlays  from  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  increased  by  $2.7  bil- 
lion since  its  original  February  1986  base- 
line. 

Due  to  our  inaction.  FSLIC  outlays  have 
increased  by  $2.7  billion  over  our  initial  pro- 
jections—and the  deficit  has  increased  by  a 
like  amount.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  almost  exactly  the  amoimt  which  is 
under  dispute  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  resist  the 
urge  to  encumber  this  vital  bUl  with  other, 
less  urgent  business.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
thing  we  do  agree  on  here  today  is 
that  $5  billion  is  inadequate.  I  would 
also  submit  that  $7.5  billion  is  inad- 
equate. I  submit  that  my  amendment 
in  the  committee,  that  was  defeated 
on  a  nine-to-nine  tie  vote  with  the 
chairman's  support,  was  inadequate. 
This  body  passed  a  $15  billion  FSLIC 
recap  out  of  the  committee  last  year 
by  unanimous  consent  and  by  voice 
vote  in  this  body.  I  am  amazed  that 
when  that  took  place  we  had  no 
debate;  that  nothing  was  controver- 
sial; that  8  months  later  we  are  talking 
about  $5  or  $7.5  billion  when  the  crisis 
has  doubled.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  do  not  disagree  that  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  should  be  closed. 
That  is  not  at  issue.  What  is  at  issue  is 
whether  we  address  immediately  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  crisia  in 
FSLIC. 

A  recent  Brookings  article  on  "The 
Politics  of  Blame"  points  out  the  nega- 
tivity bias  of  voters.  Interests  harmed 
by  legislation  are  more  likely  to  act 
than  interests  that  are  benefited.  This 
creates  strong  incentives  to  support 
legislation  that  prevents  harm  to  spe- 
cial interests  even  if  a  majority  would 
benefit— in  other  words,  an  abdication 
of  leadership.  S.  790  includes  titles  I 
and  n  to  prevent  harm  to  special  in- 
terests who  want  to  be  shielded  from 
competition,  even  though  it  means  de- 
laying FSLIC  recap  indefinitely.  This 
is  the  same  kind  of  abdication  of  lead- 
ership, the  same  grandstand  of  the 
negativity  bias  that  the  politics  of 
blame  is  all  about.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about,  and  what  it  has  been  all 
about  in  all  the  years  that  the  chair- 


man and  I  have  struggled  to  pass  com- 
prehensive  legislation. 

There  are  special  Interests  who  do 
not  want  to  compete  and  so  they 
oppose.  In  this  Instance,  there  is  major 
opposition.  Despite  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernors, the  State  legislsPtures.  the 
American  Society  of  Retired  People, 
and  all  the  others  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  the  reason  that  it  is  suc- 
ceeding, will  pass  on  this  vote,  and  my 
amendment  will  be  defeated  is  because 
of  the  selfishness  of  some  special  in- 
terests. Tou  have  insurance  agents 
who  are  worried  about  the  South 
Dakota  loophole.  Their  attitude  is. 
"We  don't  care  what  happens  to 
FSLIC  as  long  as  we  protect  our- 
selves." The  South  Dakota  loophole 
does  not  exist.  It  exists  in  the  laws  of 
South  Dakota  but  the  Fed  has  not  »s>- 
proved  a  single  application,  will  not. 
and  as  far  as  I  Imow  there  are  no  ap- 
plications before  it.  It  is  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  that  the  thrifts  and  in- 
dependent bankers  want  that  is  not 
being  implemented  simply  because 
there  is  a  court  restriction  in  Florida 
against  it.  So  there  is  no  emergency  in 
either  one  of  those  instances. 

E>espite  all  the  scandals  that  are 
going  on  with  the  Boesky  case,  the  in- 
sider trading,  the  use  of  corporate 
Junk  bonds  in  hostile  takeovers  and  all 
of  that  scandal.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
clout  the  securities  people  have  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  prevent  competi- 
tion, to  prevent  banlts  and  savings  and 
loans  from  competing. 

So  the  Br(x>kings  Institution  talks 
about.  "The  Politics  of  Blame."  It  is 
going  to  pass  today  because  of  three 
parts  of  this  industry  who  are  protect- 
ing their  own  turf.  Let  us  be  candid 
about  it.  Let  us  be  blunt  about  it.  That 
is  what  they  are  doing.  They  can 
mouth  the  words  that  they  are  wor- 
ried about  the  savings  and  loans  of 
this  country  but  because  of  their  self- 
ishness, greed,  and  protecting  their 
own  turf  they  are  essentially  saying, 
"We  don't  care  what  happens  to 
FSLIC  recap  as  long  as  we  deal  with 
the  politices  of  blame  and  prevent 
harm  to  our  own  special  interests." 

I  think  that  is  incredibly  sad  that  we 
are  doing  that. 

So  let  us  ask  ourselves:  Does  the  U.S. 
Senate  want  to  say  to  the  Nation  that 
it  is  more  important  to  protect  indus- 
try segments  from  competition  and  to 
nm  roughshod  over  States'  rights 
than  it  is  to  recapitalize  FSLIC  prop- 
erly? If  so,  we  are  demonstrating  your 
inability  to  lead  and  our  imprisonment 
to  special  interests.  I  believe  that  in- 
stead we  ought  to  answer.  "No."  I 
therefore  call  on  all  the  Senators  to 
act  responsibly  and  support  the 
amenciments  to  strike  titles  I  and  II. 
And  let  us  deal  with  this  crisis  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  and  recapitilize  FSLIC. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  AU 
tirnf,  has  been  ylcOded  beck.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
derk  vlll  caD  the  rolL 

The  leglsl^tve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WBocmJ  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

[RoUcan  Vote  No.  110  Leg.] 
TSAS— 37 
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■treunline  credit  union  opermtions,  regulate 
consumer  cbecUiolds.  and  for  other  pur- 
poset.".  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorised  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate:  Messrs. 
Proxmirk,  Cranstow.  Risglx.  Sar- 
BAifzs.  DoDD,  DntoM,  Qarh.  Hxnra. 
Armstrohg.  D'Amato,  and  Oramm. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment both  Mr.  Proxmirk  and  Mr. 
GARif  on  the  work  that  has  been  done 
today.  Of  course.  It  took  many  days 
and  many  hours  prior  to  today,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  culmination  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  today  by  the  Senate.  They 
have  done  a  good  Job,  and  this  is  im- 
portant legislation. 
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NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
TEARS  1988  AND  1989 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  8. 1174,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
military  construction,  and  for  defense  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personal   strengths   for  such   fiscal 
years  for  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  motion. 


So  the  amoidment  (No.  197)  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engttwsed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  BCr.  President.  I 
send  a  title  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wiU  read  the  UUe. 
The  legislathre  derk  read  as  follows: 
Amend  the  title  so  to  read:  "An  Act  tc  reg- 
ulate nw*^"^  banks,  «»««p««>  a  moratorium 
on  certain  securltleB  and  insurance  activities 
by  banks,  recairttaliae  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Inauranoe  Corporation,  allow 
emerfency    iatentate    bank    aoQuisitions. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  may 
wish  to  take  his  time  now  which  was 
reserved  earlier.  If  he  does.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  await  his  completion.  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  about  the  schedule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  objection.  I  first  yield  3  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GrassleyI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT 

By   Mr.   GRASSLEY   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Ladtknbbrg,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Mxiz- 

ENBAXTM.    Mr.    BOSCHWITZ.    MS.    MnCXTL- 

8KI.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  MtnucowsKi.  Mr. 
Karnes.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Hbcht.  Mr.  DBCowcnn.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Simoh.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 


DccoH.  Mr.   LEvnf.  Ii4r.  Triblb.  Mr. 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Gramm): 

S.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  22, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
the  establishment  of  maintenance 
within  the  United  States  of  an  office 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  taldng  action  long  over- 
due—an action  which  is  designed  to 
put  a  stop  to  PLO  activity  in  this 
coimtry. 

It  might  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans  that  the  PLO  has  operated^ 
freely,  in  an  official  capacity,  in  this 
country  since  1978.  Well,  those  days 
are  past. 

The  action  we  are  taking  today  is 
not  because  of  one  so-called  Isolated 
incident  of  terrorist  activity  but  be- 
cause of  the  years  of  documented  evi- 
dence that  leaves  one  with  no  doubt 
about  the  PLO's  goals  and  what  its 
methods  are  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Let  us  go  down  the  list  of  casualties 
that  have  directly  resulted  from  the 
PLO's,  in  Arafat's  words,  "armed 
struggle  to  liberate  Palestine." 

First  Who  can  forget  the  1972  Black 
September  massacre  of  11  Olympic 
athletes— an  American  was  among 
those  killed. 

Second.  The  1973  murder  of  a  16- 
year-old  American.  

Third.  The  1974  downing  of  a  TWA 
707  which  restilted  in  the  death  of  88 
people,  some  of  whom  were  American. 
Fourth.  The  1975  bombings  in  Jeru- 
salem which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
three  Americans. 

Fifth.  The  1976  hotel  fire  set  by  the 
PLO  which  caused  the  death  of  two 
Americans. 

Sixth.  The  1976  killing  of  an  aide  to 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

Seventh.  The  1978  killings  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Student  and  an  American 
photographer. 

Eighth.  And  that  brings  us  to  the 
present  day  where  we  have  experi- 
enced the  massacres  at  the  Rome  and 
Athens  airports,  and  the  murder  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer  aboard  the  Achille 
Lauro. 

These  instances  have  two  things  in 
common:  Americans  have  been  liilled 
and  the  PLO  has  taken  direct  credit 
for  the  murders,  or  those  held  ac- 
countable in  the  courts  have  been 
memtiers  of  the  PLO. 

Because  of  time,  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  evidence  of  other  crimes  car- 
ried out  by  the  PLO  such  as  Narcotics 
trafficking,  kidnapping,  fraud,  smug- 
gling, or  murders  carried  out  against 
non-U.S.  citizens,  not  to  mention  the 
maiming  of  countless  numbers  of 
others.  Including  Americans. 

This  is  the  organization  which  pro- 
motes its  goals  with  the  above  action. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  come  to  the 
decision  that  the  PLO  has  no  bushiess 
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operating  in  the  United  States,  let 
alone  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Jordan  have  re- 
cently ordered  PLO  offices  closed.  I 
hate  to  admit  that  it  is  time  we  take 
our  lead  from  certain  Arab  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  in  dealing  with  terror- 
ists on  our  own  shores  and  shut  down 
the  PLO  operation  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators    Lautenberg,    Dole,    Metz- 

ENBAXTM,  BOSCHWrrZ,  MiKULSKI. 

Stmms.  McCain,  D'Amato,  Mxtrkow- 
SKi,  Karnes.  Packwood,  Spbcter. 
Hbcht.  DeConcini.  Helms.  Simon. 
Chiles.  Dixon.  Levin.  Trible. 
Graham,  and  Gramm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelbt).  The  biU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred,  and  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
objection. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  1203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SccnON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1987". 

FINDIMOS:  DETKRMUf  ATIONS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Middle  East  terrorism  accounted  for  60 
percent  of  total  international,  terrorism  in 
1985: 

(2)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(hereafter  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"PW>")  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  an  American  citizen  on  the 
Achille  Lauro  cruise  liner  in  1985,  and  a 
member  of  the  PLO's  Executive  Committee 
is  under  indictment  In  the  United  States  for 
the  murder  of  that  American  citizen; 

(3)  the  head  of  the  PLO  has  been  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  a  United  States  Am- 
bassador overseas; 

(4)  the  PLO  and  its  constituent  groups 
have  taken  credit  for,  and  been  implicated 
in.  the  murders  of  dozens  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad; 

(5)  the  PLO  covenant  specifically  states 
that  "armed  struggle  is  the  only  way  to  lib- 
erate Palestine.  Thus  it  is  an  overall  strate- 
gy, not  merely  a  tactical  phase"; 

(6)  the  PLO  rededicated  itself  to  the  "con- 
tinuing struggle  in  all  its  armed  forms"  at 
the  Palestine  National  Council  meeting  in 
AprU  1987;  and 

(7)  the  Attorney  General  has  stated  that 
"various  elements  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  its  allies  and  affili- 
ates are  In  the  thick  of  international 
terror". 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  determines 
that  the  PLO  and  Its  affiliates  are  a  terror- 
ist organization  and  a  threat  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  to  Inter- 
national law  and  should  not  benefit  from 
operating  in  the  United  States. 

PKORIBITIORS  HniAKOniG  THK  PLO 

Sic  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful.  If  the  purpose 
be  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent groups,  any  successor  to  any  of 
those,  or  any  agents  thereof,  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act— 


(1)  to  receive  anything  of  value  except  in- 
formational material  from  the  PLO  or  any 
of  its  constituent  groups,  any  successor 
thereto,  or  any  agents  thereof; 

(2)  to  expend  funds  from  the  PLO  or  any 
of  its  constituent  groups,  any  successor 
thereto,  or  any  agents  thereof;  or 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
law  to  the  contrary,  to  establish  or  maintain 
an  office,  headquarters,  premises,  or  other 
facilities  or  establishments  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  at  the  behest  or 
direction  of,  or  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  any  of 
its  constituent  groups,  any  successor  to  any 
of  those,  or  any  agents  thereof. 

UIPOKCUXIIT 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  and  institute  the 
necessary  legal  action  to  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies and  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  district  in  which  a  violation  of  this  Act 
occurs  shall  have  authority,  upon  petition 
of  relief  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  grant 
injunctive  and  such  other  equitable  relief  as 
it  shall  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

KFPlCnVE  OAT> 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  cease 
to  have  effect  if  the  President  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  its 
agents,  or  constituent  groups  thereof  no 
longer  practice  or  support  terrorist  actions 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

CLOSI  DOWN  PLO  OPnCES 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Grasslet,  and  a  list  of  other  distin- 
guished cosponsors  today,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  close  down  the  two 
offices  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, the  PLO,  here  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  PLO  offices  in  here  in 
Washington— a  so-called  information 
office.  The  other  office  is  in  New 
York— the  office  of  the  PLO  otwerver 
mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Neither  of  those  offices  tielong  in 
this  country.  It's  high  time  they  were 
shut  down. 

PLO  IS  TERRORIST  ORGAN IZATIOM 

The  PLO  is  a  terrorist  organization. 
Its  leaders  are  terrorists. 

The  organization  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Achille  Lauro  cruise 
ship  hljacldng.  and  the  murder  of  an 
American  citizen  passenger  on  that 
ship.  A  memtter  of  the  organization's 
executive  committee  is  under  indict- 
ment for  that  murder. 

The  head  of  the  PLO  has  been  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  an  American 
Ambassador. 

The  PLO  has  proudly  boasted  of  its 
role  in  planning,  carrying  out  and  sup- 


porting terrorist  acts  around  the 
world. 

And  within  the  past  we^  a  PLO 
member  was  arrested  in  New  Yoi*. 
charged  with  involvement  in  the  ter- 
rorist bombing  of  a  bus  in  Israel— an 
attack  in  which  one  person  was  Idlled. 

And  now  I  read  in  yesterday's  paper 
that  Abu  Nidal— about  as  notorious  a 
terrorist  as  exists  in  the  world  today, 
and  long  associated  with  the  PLO— is 
threatening  retaliation  against  this 
coimtry.  if  we  extradite  the  arrested 
person. 

So  the  PLO  has  not  changed  its 
stripes.  The  State  Department  has 
confirmed  this.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  confirmed  this.  The  evidence 
is  written  in  the  blood  of  Americans. 
Israelis  and  people  of  many  nationali- 
ties around  the  globe. 

This  organization,  and  its  personnel, 
have  no  place  in  America;  they  have 
no  place  in  civilized  society.  It's  time 
they  were  banished. 

AOMIinSTKATIOH  HAS  HOT  MOVED 

I  had  hoped  the  administration 
would  take  the  lead  in  this  effort.  I 
personally  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
closing  these  offices  under  existing 
law.  I'm  still  not  sure  that  new  law  is 
really  needed. 

But  the  executive  has  not  yet 
moved:  and  has  not  given  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  its  intention  to  move  under 
current  law. 

To  underscore  that  point,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  record  at  this 
point  an  exchange  of  commimications, 
I  have  had  with  Secretary  Shultz  on 
the  question  of  the  PLO  offices. 

So  we  are  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  clear  legal  base— and 
a  clear  congressional  direction  and 
mandate— to  move  against  these  two 
offices. 

CORSTITUTIOHAL  CHALLEHGB  DTVALIS 

Some  may  try  to  raise  a  constitution- 
al challenge  to  this  bilL  It  is  not  a 
valid  challenge. 

We  are  not  seeldng  to  prevent  the 
consideration  of  political  views;  but  we 
are  seelcing  to  protect  our  country 
against  terrorism. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  undermine 
anyone's  rights— neither  the  rights  of 
any  Americans,  nor  the  rights  of 
anyone  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world; 
but  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  be 
free  from  the  threat  of  terrorism. 

We  are  not  seeldng  to  weaken  the 
protections  of  the  first  amendment; 
but  we  are  seeldng  to  strengthen  the 
defenses  of  this  country  against  the 
real,  physical  threat  that  the  PLO  rep- 
resents. A  threat  whose  immediacy 
was  underscored  by  the  arrest  made 
last  week. 

PROVISIOHS  or  BILL 

The  biU  finds  that  the  PLO  is  a  ter- 
rorist organization,  and  lays  out  the 
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outllDM  of  the  evklenee  to  lupport 
that  finding. 

On  the  bails  of  that  finding,  and  the 
r%t>t  of  this  country  to  pn^ect  Itself 
and  Its  dtlKiM  from  terrorism— it  pro- 
hibits the  receipt  or  expenditure  of 
any  fuwte  from  the  FLO  In  this  ooun- 
trr.  and  prohibits  the  establishment  or 
maintenanee  of  any  FLO  office  In  the 
United  States. 

And.  to  make  dear  that  these  prohi- 
bttians  are  In  place  because— and  only 
because— the  FLO  Is  a  terrorist  organl- 
mtion:  The  blU  would  lift  the  prohlbi- 
tloas  ooce  the  President  certifies  that 
the  FLO  is  no  longer  practicing  or  sup- 
posting  terrorism. 

no  u  Ji.  omcs  hab  so  sfkul  ratvs 
Let  me  make  two  final  points.  One. 
tome  may  question  whether  the  fact 
that  the  FLO's  New  York  office  Is  af- 
filiated with  the  United  Nations— an 
observer  office  of  the  United  NaUons— 
limits  our  right  to  dose  it  down.  The 
anawer  is,  no.  In  our  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  reserved 
our  right  to  defend  ourselves;  to  take 
any  actions  necessitated  by  our  nation- 
al security;  and  to  see  that  our  nation- 
al laws  are  fully  observed. 

We  have  claimed  and  exercised  these 
rights  time  and  time  again.  All  we  are 
doing  here.  In  this  bill,  is  claiming  and 
exeidsing  those  rights  again— and  for 
the  dear  and  compelling  reason  that 
the  office  is  one  part  of  the  PlXD's 
global,  terrorist  netwoiiL 

And  the  other  point  is:  In  taking  this 
step,  we  would  only  be  following  the 
lead  of  three  moderate  Arab  States- 
Jordan.  Morocco.  I^ypt— that  have  al- 
ready moved  to  close  the  PLO's  office. 
Those  are  nations— especiaUy  Jordan— 
that  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
peace  process.  They  see  the  closing  of 
these  offices  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
advancing  that  process.  I  agree  with 
them. 

RUKMunf  u  THx  issxm 
So  the  Constitution  is  not  at  issue; 
the  United  Nations  is  not  at  issue;  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  is  not  at 
issue. 

Terrorism  is  the  issue.  The  right  of 
this  country  to  defend  itself  against 
terrorism  is  the  prindple  on  which  we 
seek  legislative  action— and  the  reason 
we  Introduce  this  legislation  today. 

So  I  Just  suggest  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  should  be  addressed.  I  thank 
again  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  who  started  this  effort  almost  a 
year  ago.  and  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  RaooBS  the  two  letters  I  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
'  Fresident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 
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UASiKAn. 
Waihington,  DC.  retmuinf  6, 1»$7. 
Hon.  OaoMB  P.  SHOLn. 
Secretary  ofStaU, 
Department  of  State, 
WoMMngton.  DC. 

DBAS  Ur.  Skirakt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Juiusiy  29. 1987.  responding  to  my 
earlier  telegrsm  on  the  sUtui  of  offices  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  OrganizaUon 
(PU))  in  the  United  States. 

While  I  understand  the  points  you  make,  I 
am  concerned  about  your  response  on  two 
counts. 

Pint,  I  wonder  whether  the  Administra- 
tion has  explored  thoroughly  all  of  the  op- 
tions under  existing  law.  and  consistent 
with  our  obligations  as  host  to  the  United 
Nations  (UN),  to  move  against  these  PLO 
offices,  to  order  to  help  me  in  evaluating 
that  question.  I  would  appreciate  a  detailed 
report  on  how  the  PLO  office  in  Washing- 
ton has  responded  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  I 
would  also  ask  for  an  authoritative  Adminis- 
tration position,  with  explanation,  of 
whether  that  PLO  office  might  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Voorhis  Act 
and  the  Racketeer  Influence  Corrupt  Orga- 
nizaUon  Act  (RICO).  FtnaUy.  I  request  a 
similarly  detailed  report  on  whether  and 
how  the  activities  of  the  PLO  office  in  New 
York  comport  with  its  status  as  a  UN  "ob- 
server mission."  to  particular.  I  would  ask 
that  the  latter  report  address  how  the  Ad- 
ministration is  implementing  our  obliga- 
tions to  provide  the  PLO  a  permanent  New 
York  office  (as  opposed  to  a  temporary 
office,  during  the  periods  when  the  UN  Is  in 
session):  to  permit  PLO  represenUtives  to 
remain  in  the  United  SUtes  even  when  the 
UN  Is  not  in  session:  and  to  permit  PLO  rep- 
resentatives travel  outside  of  25  miles  from 
the  UN. 

Second.  I  believe  It  is  also  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's interest  to  explore— with  me  and 
other  concerned  Members  of  Congress— the 
question  of  whether  new  legal  tools  are 
needed  to  monitor,  regulate  and  perhaps 
even  close  these  PLO  offices.  While  I 
strongly  oppose  and  would  not  be  party  to 
the  violation  of  anyone's  rights,  I  am  not 
satisfied  to  simply  throw  up  my  hands  and 
say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  fact 
that  a  known  terrorist  organization  can 
rY%aiTitAin  open  and  active  offices  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  would  appreciate  your  earliest  consider- 
ation of  these  matters,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  cooperatively  with  you  and  others 
in  the  Administration  to  address  the  con- 
cerns I  have  raised. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Thx  Sscrxtast  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  January  29, 19S7. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  apologize  for  the 
delay  in  responding  to  a  telegram  which  you 
and  nine  of  your  colleagues  sent  to  the 
President  concerning  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  toformatlon  Office  in 
Washington  and  the  PLO  Observer  Mission 
in  the  U.N.  in  New  York. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  was  outraged  by  the 
bombing  near  the  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusa- 
lem, which  claimed  the  life  of  an  IsraeU  sol- 
dier. I  Join  you  in  condemning  this  repre- 
hensible and  cowardly  attack. 


I  share  your  deep  concern  about  the 
claims  of  responsibility  by  elements  of  the 
PLO  for  this  attack.  However,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  PLO  Information  Office  In 
Washington  neither  reflecU  nor  requires 
the  approval  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment. The  PLO  Information  Office  is  regis- 
tered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regiatra- 
tlon  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  that  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  Informed  us  that  so 
long  as  that  office  regularly  files  reports 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  its  activi- 
ties as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  organization, 
complies  with  all  other  relevant  U.8.  laws, 
and  is  staffed  by  Americans  or  legal  resident 
aliens,  it  Is  entitled  to  operate  under  the 
protection  provided  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment ofthe  ConsUtution. 

The  PLO  Observer  Mission  in  New  York 
was  established  as  a  consequence  of  General 
Assembly  Resolution  3237  (XXEX)  of  No- 
vember 22,  1974,  which  invited  the  PLO  to 
participate  as  an  observer  in  the  sessions 
and  work  at  the  General  Assembly.  The 
PLO  Observer  Mission  represents  the  PLO 
In  the  U.N.;  It  is  in  no  sense  accredited  to 
the  UJS.  The  U.S.  has  made  clear  that  PLO 
Observer  Mission  personnel  are  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  solely  In  their  capacity  as 
"invitees"  of  the  United  Nations  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 
While  we  therefore  are  under  an  obligation 
to  permit  PLO  Observer  Mission  personnel 
to  enter  and  remain  In  the  United  SUtes  to 
carry  out  their  official  functions  at  U.N. 
headquarters,  we  retain  the  right  to  deny 
entry  to,  or  expel,  any  individual  PLO  repre- 
senUtlve  directly  implicated  In  UrroTist 
acts.  It  Is.  moreover,  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
to  restrict  the  travel  of  members  of  the  PLO 
Observer  Mission  to  within  a  25-mile  radius 
of  Columbus  Circle.  Special  permission  must 
be  received  to  travel  beyond  this  area.  Such 
permission  is  granted  only  for  humanitarian 
purposes. 

Sincerely  yours. 


George  P.  Shultz. 


U.S.  Semate. 

COlOflTTEE  on  THE  JUDICIARY. 

WMhington,  DC,  October  17.  1986. 
Dear  Mr.  Presideht:  The  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  has  publicly  taken  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack  on  Israeli  soldiers 
and  their  families  this  week  near  the  West- 
em  Wall  In  Jerusalem,  and  has  vowed  to 
step  up  such  terrorist  attacks.  This  is  just 
the  latest  of  a  multitude  of  violent  arts  of 
terrorism  by  this  outlaw  organization. 

You  have  been  a  leader  In  the  fight 
against  terrorism  and  condemning  the 
PLO's  long-esUblished  policy  of  bombings, 
kidnappings,  hijacking,  extortion  and 
murder.  Accordingly,  we  caU  upon  you 
today  to  use  every  available  legal  option  to 
order  the  closing  of  the  PLO  office  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  That  office,  according  to  ite 
own  registration  sUtements  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  receives  $250,000  a 
year  from  Its  parent  body,  the  head  of  the 
terrorism  empire.  We  are  outraged  that  an 
organization  whose  mandate  is  terror  Is  al- 
lowed to  operate  freely  in  our  nation's  cap- 
ital. 

Signed. 

Senators  Grassley,  Dole,  Hasten,   Mc- 

Connell.    Specter.    D'Amato,    Laxalt, 

Pressler,  Heinz,  Quayle. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

to  cosponsor  legislation  introduced  by 

my    good    friend,    the    distinguished 

senior  Senator  from  Iowa.  This  legisla- 


tion, the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1987, 
will  effectively  close  the  Palestine  Lit>- 
eration  Organization  [PLO]  offices  in 
the  United  States. 

The  act  recognizes  officially  what  we 
have  all  known  for  some  time;  that  the 
PLO  and  its  affiliates  are  a  terrorist 
organization  and  a  threat  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and 
international  law.  This  bill  will  close 
the  New  York  City  and  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  offices  of  the  PLO.  It  also 
makes  it  illegal  to  accept  anything  of 
value  from  the  PLO  and  to  expend 
funds  from  the  PLO.  Because  the  PLO 
is  not  afforded  diplomatic  Immunity  in 
the  United  States,  this  legislation  does 
not  violate  any  treaties  or  other  inter- 
national rules  regarding  the  treatment 
of  diplomatic  missions  or  their  person- 
neL 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  long  over- 
due. For  some  time,  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  pushed  for  the  closing 
of  the  PLO  offices  in  this  Nation.  In 
October  of  last  year,  several  colleagues 
and  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
tuging  that  steps  be  taken  to  close  the 
PLO  office  here  in  Washington.  The 
continued  presence  of  the  PLO  in  the 
United  States  is  convoluted  policy. 
The  PLO  is  not  only  a  documented 
terrorist  organization  which  consist- 
ently renounces  any  peaceful  solution 
in  the  Mideast,  but  is  also  a  sworn 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

That  enmity  toward  America  is  well 
established.  Since  1972,  a  tragic 
number  of  American  citizens  have 
been  victim's  of  PLO  terrorism.  Prom 
the  1974  downing  of  a  TWA  Jetliner  to 
the  senseless  murder  of  Leon  KUngh- 
offer  alx>ard  the  Achille  Lauro,  the 
bloody  hands  of  the  PLO  have  consist- 
ently targeted  iimocent  U.S.  dtizens. 
Over  50  Members  of  this  body  last 
year  cosigned  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  urging  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  act  upon  Information  link- 
ing PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  to  the 
brutal  1973  murders  of  American  Am- 
bassador Cleo  Noel  and  G.  Ciu-tis 
Moore  in  Sudan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
not  stop  PLO  terrorism  against  Ameri- 
cans. It  will,  however,  send  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  signal  to  PLO  leaders 
that  the  United  States  will  not  accept 
the  presence  of  terrorists  in  this 
Nation.  How  can  we  allow  an  organiza- 
tion inimical  to  the  very  principles  of 
our  Nation  to  enjoy  legitimacy  associ- 
ated with  the  establishment  of  offices 
in  our  soil.  We  do  not  allow  missions  in 
the  United  States  from  the  Red  bri- 
gade, the  Red  army  faction,  direct 
action,  M-19,  the  Shining  Path,  or 
other  equally  heinous  terrorist  groups. 
The  PLO,  however,  is  afforded  this 
luxury. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  PLO.  as 
self -declared  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people,  has  some  quasiofficial 
status,  deserving  an  official  presence 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  President.  6 


years  ago  this  month  we  unceremon- 
iously expelled  the  Libyans  for  their 
support  for  terrorist  activities.  E^ren 
many  Arab  nations— Jordan,  Morocco, 
and  Egjrpt— have  closed  the  doors  of 
PLO  offices  in  their  respective  nsr 
tions.  Why,  then,  do  we  allow  the  PLO 
to  remain?  It  is  a  diplomatic  charade 
of  no  value.  Mr.  President,  we  only 
look  foolish. 

I  strongly  urge  my  collegues  to  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  Senators  Grassley,  Dole,  Mkiz- 
ENBAT7M,  Symms,  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  close  down  the 
PLO  office  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
the  PLO  Observer  Mission  in  the 
United  Nations.  This  legis]lation  also 
makes  it  illegal  to  receive  anything  of 
value  except  informational  material 
from  the  PLO  or  Its  agents  in  further- 
ance of  the  PLO's  purposes,  or  to 
spend  money  from  the  PLO  or  its 
agents  to  further  those  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
the  closing  of  the  PLO  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  observer  mission  in 
New  York,  both  in  testimony  t}efore 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Terrorism  last  year,  and  in  question- 
ing various  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees  on  which  I  sit.  I  liave  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  Shultz  to  investigate 
how  this  could  be  done. 

Last  year.  I  authored  a  provision  in 
the  Commerce-State-Justice  appro- 
priations bill  to  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigate  wheth- 
er the  PLO  office  in  Washington  was 
in  compliance  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  report  I  received 
says  that  the  PLO  is  in  violation  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  finally  close 
these  offices.  This  bill  hangs  a  sign  on 
America's  doors  that  says,  "Terrorists 
not  welcome  here."  And  well  it  should. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  our  coun- 
try should  hold  out  a  welcome  mat  for 
the  PLO,  whose  record  of  hijackings, 
murder,  and  kidnapings  is  well  known 
and  well  documented.  Instead,  we 
should  pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  an 
organization  who  so  clearly  embodies, 
in  rhetoric  and  in  action,  the  word  ter- 
rorism. 

Yasser  Arafat,  the  head  of  the  PLO. 
has  long  been  recognized  by  this  ad- 
ministration as  a  prime  culprit  in  ter- 
rorist crimes.  On  April  8,  1986,  Attor- 
ney General  Meese  declared: 

We  know  that  various  elemenU  of  the 
PLO  and  its  allies  and  affiliates  are  in  the 
thick  of  international  terror.  And  the  leader 
of  the  PLO,  Yasser  Arafat  must  ultimately 
be  held  responsible  for  their  actions. 

In  referring  to  the  fight  against 
terror.  Meese  stated— 


you  don't  make  real  procreas  unto  you  ckiae 
in  on  the  kingpin. 

Moreover,  the  PLO  has  been  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  XJJ&.  dlplmnats 
overseas,  and  has  proudly  taken  credit 
for  the  murders  of  dosens  of  Amorlcan 
citizens  abroad.  The  PLO  national 
charter  states  that  "armed  struggle  Is 
the  only  way  to  liberate  Palestine." 
demonstrating  that  the  dedication  to 
violence  is  not  a  mere  trnfiiiing  fancy 
but  a  well-thought-out  strategy  to 
achieve  its  goals. 

Nor  has  the  tiger  shown  any  indica- 
tion of  changing  its  stripes  of  late.  The 
recent  Palestine  National  Coimcfl 
[PNC]  meeting  in  Algiers  made  clear 
that  the  PLO  has  once  again  said  no 
to  peace  and  yes  to  terror.  At  that 
meeting,  the  PLO  rededicated  itself  to 
"armed  struggle,"  its  code  word  for 
terror,  in  all  forms.  It  pledged  its  con- 
tinued rejection  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242  and  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

This  was  not  mere  rhetoric.  At  the 
outset  of  the  conference,  Arafat's 
Fatah  faction  dispatched  three  infil- 
trators across  the  Lebanese  frontier  to 
attack  Israeli  border  settlements.  The 
PLO  also  pledged  to  seek  better  rela- 
tions with  Syria  on  the  basis  of  the 
struggle  for  objectives  hostile  to  impe- 
rialism and  Zionism.  It  condemned 
Egypt  for  its  peace  treaty  with  Israel, 
and  canceled  the  accord  to  coordinate 
peace  efforts  with  Jordan. 

Perhaps  most  revealing,  the  Pales- 
tine National  Council  reelected  Abul 
Abbas,  currently  under  U.S.  indict- 
ment for  planning  and  overseeing  the 
hijaclcing  of  the  AchWe  Lauro  and 
murdering  an  American,  to  a  leader- 
sliip  position  on  the  PLO's  15-man  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

If  there  were  still  any  doubters,  the 
meeting  in  Algiers  made  clear  that  the 
FLO  is  not  interested  in  peace,  only  in 
violence. 

In  the  wake  of  the  PNC  meeting  in 
Algiers,  both  Egypt  and  Morocco 
closed  the  PLO  offices  in  their  coun- 
tries, as  Jordan  had  earlier.  Why  have 
we  waited  so  long? 

These  offices  not  only  legitimize  the 
PLO's  policy  of  terror.  There  is  a  real 
fear  that  these  offices  in  Washington 
and  New  York  might  be  used  as  bases 
for  terror.  According  to  an  April  13. 
1986  New  York  Times  article.  PLO  of- 
fices in  18  non-Communist  countries 
were  put  under  close  scrutiny  by  Euro- 
pean intelligence  and  security  officials 
to  insure  they  carry  out  only  official 
fimctions. 

According  to  that  same  article,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Israeli  For- 
eign Ministry,  people  attached  to  PLO 
offices  in  Eiux>pe  were  preparing  a 
support  structure  for  terrorist  oper- 
ations. They  recruited,  rented  safe- 
houses,  provided  identity  documents, 
chose  potential  targets,  and  collected 
operational  intelligence. 
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WhUe  ftll  FLO  represenUtlves  In 
Surope  deaerfbe  their  activities  as  po- 
Utieal.  educational,  and  cultural.  Pro- 
ttmar  ¥nikinMn  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
■ity  in  Scotland,  a  apedalist  In  Pales- 
tUp^n  movements,  sasfs  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  people  employed  In  FLO 
offloes.  and  they  are  all  ready  to  do  vi- 
oieaee.  ^    ,„_^ 

With  such  questions  about  the  PIaj 
offices  in  Europe,  can  the  PIO  office 
In  Washington  or  New  Yoi^  be  so  dlf- 
foent?  They,  too.  say  their  purposes 
are  cultural,  educational,  and  political. 
But  their  fwmer  head.  Hatem  Has- 
aetail.  is  a  member  of  the  FIX)  Execu- 
tive Committee.  We  should  not  take 
the  chance. 

If  our  tough  talk  on  terror  means 
anything,  it  means  we  should  not 
allow  a  terrorist  organisation  to  oper- 
ate freely  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  or  in 
New  York  City.  For  too  long,  this 
country  has  said  one  thing  and  done 
another  when  it  comes  to  terror.  Now 
is  the  time  to  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  Is  and  deny  the  FLO  a 
forum  on  our  shores  for  practicing 
terror. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  swiftly 
m  this  legislation. 

aotan  tbk  u.8.  omen  of  trx  plo 
Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  others  that  would  provide  the 
basis  for  doshig  the  two  offices  main- 
tained in  the  United  States  by  the 
PLO. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  put  forth  by 
this  bill  goes  beyond  Just  the  question 
of  the  terrorist  actions  of  the  PLO.  al- 
though that  is  a  critical  element  of  the 
bUL  It  concerns  whether  the  United 
States  is  tacitly  going  to  extend  legiti- 
macy to  an  organization  that  by  its 
words  and  deeds  clearly  deserves  no 
such  legitimacy.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  the  PLO  is  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. The  cruel,  execution  style 
murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer  is  only 
the  most  visible  example  of  the  PLO's 
terrorist  activities  agidnst  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  FLO  openly 
supports  the  use  of  terrorism.  It  has 
used  the  tactic  of  terrorism  to  thwart 
the  attempts  to  achieve  a  peaceful,  ne- 
gotiated resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  The  United  States,  due  to  the 
general  policies  of  the  PLO.  including 
its  support  of  terrorism,  has  refused  to 
extend  even  the  most  limited  level  of 
recognition  to  the  PIX>. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  it  is  this  last  point 
that  is  of  greatest  concern  to  this  Sen- 
ator. It  is  established  U.S.  poUcy  that 
the  United  States  will  not  extend  rec- 
ognition to  the  FLO  and  that  no  U.S. 
officials  will  meet  with  PLO  represent- 
ative* until  the  organization  recog- 
nizes Israel's  right  to  exist  and  re- 
nounces terrorism.  This  longstanding 
policy  has  been  soimd  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  upheld.  The  presence  of 
the  two  FLO  offices  in  the  country 
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flies  in  the  face  of  what  should  be  a 
clear  and  consistent  policy.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  FLO  offices  In  New  York 
and  here  in  Wasliington  are  a  form  of 
tacit  recognition  of  the  PLO  as  a  le- 
gitimate international  power.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  PLO  clearly  does 
not  deserve  any  such  recognition  by 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  immediate  action  to 
clarify  our  policy  of  not  recognizing 
the  PLO.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  blU  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  By  enacting  this  bill, 
we  will  give  strength  and  meaning  to 
our  sound  and  established  policy  about 
not  recognizing  an  organization  that 
stands  for  terrorism  and  stands 
against  the  rule  of  civilized  behavior  in 
international  relations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  want  to  Just  Join  and 
say  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  introduced  this 
bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be 
allowing  terrorist  organizations  to 
have  offices  or  a  safe  haven  in  this 
country.  That  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  Stetes.  If  and  when  the 
PLO  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
strike  that  from  being  their  purpose. 
that  would  be  one  thing.  We  know 
there  are  some  factions  within  the 
PLO. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
support  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  not  only  for  his  cospon- 
sorship,  but  for  his  leadership  and  co- 
operation in  tills  legislation. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  supported 
the  move,  charged  that  John  Adams 
and  the  Federalists  in  Congress,  who 
opposed  the  transfer,  were  toying  with 
the  Idea  of  merely  going  through  the 
formality  of  movUig  the  Government 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law— and 
then  moving  right  out  again.  While 
they  did  not  disavow  Jefferson's 
charges,  the  Senate's  Federalist  major- 
ity passed,  and  Adams  signed,  the  con- 
struction bill  for  the  new  Capitol. 
That  measure  Included  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $9,000  to  furnish  the  new 
Senate  and  House  Chambers  and  move 
the  records  of  Congress  to  the  new 
site. 

Within  days  of  the  May  14  adjourn- 
ment, sloops  carrying  the  Senate's 
records  sailed  out  of  Philadelphia 
harbor.  In  late  May,  they  docked  at 
Lear's  wharf  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
task  of  unpacking  began.  When  the 
Senate  reconvened  in  November,  it 
met  in  the  unfinished  north  wing— the 
only  wing— of  the  Capitol  Building, 
perched  in  lonely  Isolation  atop  Jen- 
kins Hill.  Its  travels  were  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BICENTENNIAL  BflNUTE 

MAT  14,  ISOO:  THX  SENATE  MKXTS  FOR  THE  LAST 
mtX  Ilf  PHILAOELFHIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  May  14, 
1800,  187  years  ago  today,  was  the  last 
day  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth 
Congress.  More  Importantly,  it  was 
the  last  day  on  which  the  Senate  met 
In  Philadelphia.  The  Chamber  on  the 
second  floor  of  Congress  Hall  had 
been  the  Senate's  home  since  Decem- 
ber 1790.  In  that  year  the  Government 
had  moved  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia imder  the  terms  of  the  bar- 
gain struck  during  the  First  Congress 
that  created  a  new  Capital  City  to  the 
south  and  provided  that  Congress 
would  meet  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
decade  while  its  new  home  was  read- 
ied. 

By  1798,  many  Members  had  come 
to  regret  that  bargain.  They  faced  the 
grim  prospect  of  abandoning  bustling, 
cosmopolitan  Philadelphia,  with  its  so- 
phlsticated  social  life  and  handsome 
houses,  for  the  wilds  of  the  Potomac 
River's  shores.  Rtmiors  that  the  new 
Capital  was  still  a  swampy  morass  of 
half-finished  Federal  buildings  hardly 
lifted    their    spirits.    Vice    President 


LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

DEBT  VaUT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
very  urgent  matter  which  requires  Im- 
mediate attention  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
refer  to  the  extension  of  the  debt 
limit. 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  H.R.  2380,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
May  1,  in  wtilch  he  says  in  part: 

I  am  writing  to  request  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  legislation  to  increase  the  public 
debt  before  May  IS.  1987. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  Friday,  is 
May  15. 1987. 

The  Secretary  says  this— and  I  take 
from  his  letter  appropriate  excerpts: 

The  temporary  debt  limit  of  $2.3  trillion 
will  revert  to  the  $2,111  trillion  permanent 
celling  at  midnight.  May  15. 
That  is  midnight  tomorrow. 
The  Congress  selected  this  date  and 
adopted  a  different  mechanism  from  that 
employed  in  recent  debt  limit  exercises  to 
ensure  that  the  debt  overage  would  be  so 
large  that  no  option  except  new  legislation 
would  permit  raising  new  cash.  This  is  a  new 
ball  game  that  permits  no  playing  around: 
the  sUtutory  celling  drops  back;  there  is  no 
cash  maintenance  flexibility;  and  the  effects 
of  not  acting  are  swift  and  damaging.  We  do 
not  support  adding  provisions  that  could  im- 
peril prompt  passage  of  this  urgently 
needed  debt  extension. 


He  goes  on  to  sajr: 

On  ICay  28.  the  United  SUtes  will  run  out 
of  caah,  default  on  Its  debt  and  subsequent- 
ly not  be  able  to  make  June  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  the  entire 
letter,  addressed  to  me,  from  Mr. 
James  A.  Baker  III  under  date  of  May 
1. 1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRS,  as  follows; 

The  SBcasTAHT  or  the  Treasuht. 

WaihingUm.  DC,  May  1. 1987. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btro. 
Maiorlti/ Leader, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waihington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  request  action 
by  the  Congress  on  legislation  to  increase 
the  pubUc  debt  limit  before  May  15. 1987. 

The  temporary  debt  limit  of  $2.3  trillion 
will  revert  to  the  $2,111  trillion  permanent 
celling  at  midnight  May  15.  The  Congress 
selected  this  date  and  adopted  a  different 
mechanism  from  that  employed  In  recent 
debt  limit  exercises  to  ensure  that  the  debt 
overage  would  be  so  large  that  no  option 
except  new  legislation  would  permit  raising 
new  cash.  This  is  a  new  ball  game  that  per- 
mits no  playing  around:  the  statutory  cell- 
ing drops  back;  there  is  no  cash  mainte- 
nance flexibility;  and  the  effects  of  not 
acting  are  swift  and  damaging.  We  do  not 
support  adding  provisions  that  could  Imperil 
prompt  passage  of  this  urgently  needed  debt 
extension. 

Our  current  estimate  indicates-  that  the 
outstanding  debt  subject  to  limit  will  be 
about  $160  billion  above  the  permanent  cell- 
ing on  May  IS.  Without  an  Increase  In  the 
debt  limit  by  that  date,  all  issuance  of 
Treasury  securities  must  cease.  Trust  and 
revolving  fund  Investments  and  roll-overs  of 
maturing  issues  that  those  funds  hold  would 
halt,  resulting  in  lost  Interest  to  those 
funds.  We  would  have  to  notify  the  44,000 
issuing  agents  to  stop  selling  Savings  Bonds, 
and  sales  of  nonmarketable  securities  Im- 
portant to  state  and  local  financing  would 
cease. 

Although  we  will  be  unal)le  to  raise  any 
additional  cash,  payment  of  obligations— In- 
cluding maturing  debt— must  continue  as 
long  as  cash  remains  available.  Unlike 
recent  yean  when  Treasury  has  simply  run 
out  of  additional  borrowiiig  room  under  a 
permanent  debt  celling,  the  expiring  tempo- 
rary debt  ceUlng  provides  no  opportunity 
for  any  administrative  actions  to  prolong 
the  availability  of  cash.  As  a  result,  on  May 
28,  the  United  States  will  run  out  of  cash, 
default  on  Its  debt  and  subsequently  not  be 
able  to  make  June  benefit  payments. 

Running  out  of  cash  means  that  the 
United  States  would  default  on  its  obliga- 
tions both  domestic  and  foreign,  with  aU  the 
negative  financial,  legal  and  moral  conse- 
quences that  Implies.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
regarded  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  for  over 
200  years  the  United  States  Government 
has  upheld  this  fiduciary  duty.  The  United 
States  has  never  defaulted  on  its  debt  obli- 
gations. To  do  so  would  be  unthinkable  and 
irresponsible.  We  would  seriously  erode  this 
country's  premier  credit  position  and  break 
faith  with  our  citizens. 

In  short,  we  request  that  the  Congress  act 
prior  to  May  15  to  increase  the  current  debt 
ceiling  to:  (a)  $2,800  billion,  an  amoimt  suf- 
ficient to  be  sure  to  get  through  May  1989, 


when  the  Congress  will  have  had  a  chance 
to  act  on  the  FY  1990  budget  resolution;  or 
<b)  $2,578  bilUon.  the  amount  estimated  In 
the  President's  Budget  to  be  necessary  for 
FT  1988.  with  the  Treasury's  conventional 
assumption  of  a  $5  bUllon  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies. We  believe  that  the  first  option 
Is  preferable  in  order  to  remove  the  burden 
of  dealing  with  the  time-consuming  debt 
limit  issue  In  the  midst  of  election  year 
schedules. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker,  m. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  talking  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  about  the  necessity 
of  tiaving  a  clean  bill- the  House  has 
passed  a  clean  bill— and  not  having 
amendments  thereto.  The  Republican 
leader  is  in  accord  with  the  necessity 
for  doing  this.  And  I  understand  that 
he  wiU  be  having  some  meetings  later 
today  with  White  House  people  in  the 
effort  to  keep  tills  bill  clean.  And  I 
want  to  help  the  leader  in  his  discus- 
sions. I  think  I  owe  an  obligation  not 
only  to  the  leader  on  the  other  side 
but  I  also  owe  an  obligation  to  all  Sen- 
ators. And,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  feel  I  owe 
a  special  obligation  to  the  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
lumpen  on  this  debt  limit  extension.  I 
know  that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we 
are  willing  to  go  without  an  amend- 
ment. But  if  tunendments  start  l>eing 
offered,  there  are  plenty  of  amend- 
ments on  this  side  as  well. 

I  liave  to  point  out  how  the  calendar 
is  running.  Today  Is  May  14.  We  have 
1  more  day  of  this  week,  unless  we  are 
in  Saturday.  And  I  will  not  rule  out 
Saturday  in  this  instance.  We  have  4 
days  next  week— Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Well,  I 
have  given  my  word  that  unless  there 
are  very  extenuating  circimistances 
amounting  to  an  exigency,  I  will  not 
have  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  I 
intend  to  stick  to  that  word.  I  intend 
to  stick  to  that  word.  We  will  not  have 
any  rollcall  votes  next  Monday. 

But  that  means  we  have  only  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next 
week.  And  then  Friday,  the  22d,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Memorial  Day  holi- 
day. Now  I  have  made  no  promises 
about  that  day.  I  do  not  have  any  com- 
mitments on  that  one.  And  if  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  and  the  welf  su-e  of 
the  Nation  requires  It,  this  Senate  will 
be  in  on  Friday,  the  22d.  And  if  it  is  se- 
rious enough  for  the  Senate  to  be  in 
on  the  22d,  then  it  is  serious  enough  to 
be  in  on  the  23d,  which  Is  Saturday 
and  the  next  Monday  is  the  25th  and 
then  the  26th.  And  if  we  tiave  to  be  in 
on  the  26th,  which  is  Tuesday,  we  will 
be  in.  That  only  leaves  2  days  until  the 
28th.  It  leaves  27th,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  28th. 

Now  ttiis  is  no  threat.  I  am  simply 
stating  reality.  The  Senate  can  make 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or  not,  and 
Senators  can  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  whether  or  not,  we  are  going  to  play 


around  with  this  debt  limit  or  not. 
And  every  Senator  is  within  his  riglita. 
If  he  wishes  to  offer  amendments, 
that  is  his  right.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that. 

But  I  want  Senators  to  know  that 
there  will  be  some  days  canceled  in 
this  Memorial  Day  holiday  If  we  have 
to  cancel  them  in  order  to  get  this 
debt  limit  passed.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  amendments  to  it,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  session  until  we  get  the  work 
done. 

Failure  to  pass  a  debt  limit  exten- 
sion before  Friday,  before  tomorrow, 
could  set  in  motion  a  series  of  events 
with  damaging  fiscal  consequences. 
Congress  must  do  all  it  can  to  avoid 
these  events. 

First,  without  a  new  debt  limit,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  default  on  its 
obligations  for  the  first  time  in  history 
by  May  28.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  May 
28  is  not  very  far  away.  And  if  we 
allow  for  those  days  that  are  to  be 
marked  out  for  the  Memorial  Day  hol- 
iday, that  would  mean  that  after 
today,  and  If  we  went  along  in  the 
usual  normal  fashion  of  not  having 
sessions  on  Saturday,  that  would  leave 
tomorrow— 1  day— next  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday— that  would 
be  4  days— and  then  the  holiday  and 
then,  when  we  get  back,  the  27th  and 
28th  and  we  are  in  the  soup.  We  are  in 
real  trouble. 

So  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  and 
get  it  done  by  the  28th  with  amend- 
ments or  we  can  proceed  to  have  the 
debt  limit  with  no  amendments  to  it 
and,  hopefully,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemed,  do  it  by  voice  vote  today. 

But  without  a  new  debt  limit,  let  us 
remember  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
New  York  City  during  the  fiscal  crisis 
there.  The  city  had  difficulty  in  selling 
bonds  and  what  bonds  it  sold  com- 
manded much  higher  interest  rates. 
That  financial  shock  took  several 
years  to  overcome. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  defaults  on 
its  obligations,  the  cost  to  our  prestige 
worldwide,  as  well  as  to  our  pocket- 
book,  could  be  very  high.  Cities  and 
States  will  go  to  almost  any  length  to 
preserve'  a  good  credit  rating.  They 
know  the  Importance  of  meeting  their 
financial  commitments.  The  Senate 
must  not  allow  the  credit  rating  of  the 
world's  greatest  economy  to  take  a  big 
hit.  Yet,  if  we  do  not  approve  a  debt 
ceiling  increase,  that  is  what  we  risk. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  markets 
have  become  nervous  recently,  in  large 
meastire  because  of  the  uncertainty 
over  whether  Congress  would  do  the 
responsible  thing  and  improve  the 
debt  limit  increase.  Uncertainty  in  the 
financial  markets  raises  interest 
rates— rates  which  Increase  costs  to 
families,  businesses,  and  governments. 
Failure  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  in  a 
timely  fashion  will  take  a  bite  out  of 
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every  family's  budget  and  help  make 
our  tnduBtry  juat  that  leas  competitive 
in  world  maiketa.  „„  ^ 

Vat  over  200  years,  the  UJS.  Oovem- 
ment  has  upheld  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  Its  obligations  as  a  sacred 
trust.  We  have  never  broken  that 
trust  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  diie  conaequencea— flnanrtal ,  legal, 
and  mural— that  a  default  on  our  debt 
obligatlaas  would  have.  We  must  avoid 
th»t  situation  by  approving  the  debt 
limit  increase  in  a  responsible,  forth- 
right manner,  and  the  sooner,  the 
better. 

Mr.  President.  I  h(«>e  that  will  help 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  in 
hia  efforts  to  get  an  agreement  to  pro- 
ceed Witt)  a  temporary  extension  with- 
out ammdments. 

I  nnr*"**— '  sgain.  this  is  no  threat. 
We  firnpiy  have  the  reqMnslbillty  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country  and  to 
do  it  in  a  Um^  fashion. 

Now.  on  this  side,  we  will  offer  no 

amendments.  But  If  they  start  coming, 

then  it's  Katie  bar  the  door,  because 

the  May  Memorial  Day  is  out 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the  Re- 

pubilean  leader.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  do  not 
diaagree  with  the  majority  leader. 
Having  been  the  majority  leader.  I  can 
f.htnk  of  how  many  debt  ceiling  in- 
creases we  had  during  that  time. 
There  were  always  amendments 
f^^rning  from  the  other  side  and  I 
always  tried  to  prevent  amendments 
from  my  side.  But  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  when  amendments  are  offered. 
Everybody  has  one  or  two  great  ideas 
and  they  would  like  to  have  it  enacted 
into  law  right  away. 

Fortunately,  most  of  them  never 
paa.  But  I  would  like  to  take  up  the 
debt  celling  this  afternoon  and  whoop 
it  through  the  Senate.  I  think  we  can. 
With  the  meeting  taking  place  in  my 
office  right  now  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Senator  Baker,  there  are  other 
Members  on  my  side  who,  if  not  this 
ytrr^,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  next 
time,  will  have  amendments.  We  have 
advised  the  White  House,  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary,  and  others  that  even 
though  we  agreed  with  the  President, 
that  we  ought  to  go  forward  now, 
woaaet  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  the  amendment  process. 

I  %\i\nk  right  now.  with  as  many 
things  as  we  have  to  do  here,  that  we 
certainly  want  to  pass  this  today— not 
next  week  and  not  tomorrow,  but 
today.  Hopefully,  at  some  appropriate 
time,  the  majority  leader  wiU  call  it 

up. 

I  th'nfc  he  indicated  to  me  privately 
that  he  might  do  that  following  the 
White  House  meeting  this  afternoon  if 
there  was  no  agreement. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  If  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  will  yield.  I  wiU  call 
up  the  debt  limit  bill  or  attempt  to  call 


it  up.  I  hope  I  do  not  run  into  a  prob- 
lem like  I  did  in  trying  to  caU  up  the 
defense  authorisation  bill  yesterday.  I 
will  attempt  to  call  the  debt  limit  blU 
up  today  unless  we  get  assiurance  that 
today  or  toniorrow  the  debt  limit  bill 
can  be  taken  up  without  amendments. 
I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  get  consent  maybe  in  the  next  30 
minutes  to  take  It  up.  We  want  to  get 
the  debt  limit  behind  us.  I  would  also 
hope  that  we  might  take  up  this  week 
the  nomination  of  William  Webster. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  take  up  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Webster  quickly. 
There  is  no  holdup  on  that.  I  have  one 
Semtor  I  have  to  clear  that  with.  So  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  understand 
there  is  no  quid  pro  quo  here  as  to 
William  Webster. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  am  saying  I  hope 
we  can  do  that  following  whatever 
happens. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  not  being  held  hos- 
tage to  anything.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  can  take  that  up  right  this 
minute.  We  happen  to  have  one  Sena- 
tor here  who  has  been  trying  to  get  in- 
formation from  the  FBI.  If  the  Repub- 
lican leader  can  help  get  that  informa- 
tion, we  will  take  the  nomination  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  suggest  any  rela- 
tionship. But  I  do  suggest  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  know  we  have  discussed  it.  I 
know  the  majority  leader  did  not  take 
it  up  last  week.  But  it  is  a  matter  that 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides.  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  that,  hopefully  this 
week.  So  I  will  get  together  with  the 
majority  leader  sifter  the  noon  meet- 
ing. Hopefully  we  can  dispose  of  the 
debt  ceiling.  ^     , 

If  the  debt  ceiling  is  disposed  of 
today,  is  there  any  indication  about 
what  might  happen  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week? 


DmRSK  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  will  yield,  I  hope 
the  filibuster  on  the  taking  up  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill  will  end. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  not  started  yet. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  started.  It  started  yes- 
terday. That  was  a  filibuster.  That  was 
clearly  a  filibuster  as  known  by 
anyone  who  knows  a  fUibuster.  I  have 
been  around  here  long  enough  to  rec- 
ognize one.  I  have  been  in  a  few  of 
them  myself. 

But  may  I  say  that  I  hope  we  can  get 
on  the  bill.  And  if  Senators  are  dis- 
posed to,  they  can  oppose  the  bill  and 
filibuster  it.  We  cannot  produce  all  60 
votes  on  this  side  to  shut  off  clotiure. 
There  will  be  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow 
morning.  The  Senate  will  come  in 
early. 

ORDER  rOR  RBCZSS  OTITIL  9  A.1I. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 


its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  That  means  that  the  cloture 
vote  will  occur  around  10  o'clock  or 

soon  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  we  are  able  to  vitiate 
the  cloture  today  by  getting  the  bill 
up,  there  may  be  votes  on  amend- 
ments today.  Also  if  we  are  not  able  to 
call  the  bill  up  today  there  will  be  a 
cloture  vote  tomorrow.  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  invoke 
cloture.  It  may  not. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  that  is  on  the 
calendar  that  has  important  items  in- 
volving national  defense,  and  foreign 
operations,  both  of  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  President  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  There  are  moneys  in 
that  measiu^— $6.7  billion  or  $6.8  bil- 
lion—for the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. There  are  moneys  in  there 
for  pensions,  and  for  Federal  pay  in- 
creases. We  are  ready  to  go  on  that  as 
soon  as  the  White  House  Is  able  to  get 
some  support  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  a  waiver  motion.  Other- 
wise, that  bill  is  Just  sitting  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

So  things  are  begiiming  to  back  up 
here.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
help  from  the  good  offices  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  who  has 
been  very  supportive  up  to  this  point, 
who  has  done  the  best  he  could,  and 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  helping  to 
see  that  the  Senate  transact  business 
and  that  we  move  along.  But  we  have 
suddently  hit  a  little  stump  here  with 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  now  the  defense  authorization 
bill. 

So  in  answer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  I  would  say  that  there  will 
probably  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  If 
we  run  into  a  stump  on  this  debt  limit 
extension,  of  course,  I  hope  we  will 
not,  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  is  doing  his  best  on 
that,  but  even  with  his  best  he  may 
not  be  able  to  produce  that  result, 
that  would  spell  real  trouble. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  but  I  would  say  to 
the  niajority  leader  that  I  indicated  to 
my  coUeauges  that  on  this  extension  I 
am  not  going  to  support  any  amend- 
ments. You  know,  that  day  is  going  to 
come.  I  think  we  cannot  avoid  it.  But  I 
think  at  this  time,  with  other  matters 
here,  and  other  matters  that  the 
President  has  to  deal  with,  I  do  not  see 
anybody  losing  with  the  60-day  delay. 
Nobody  loses  any  rights  that  I  can  de- 
termine on  this  side  or  on  the  other 
side  or  downtown  for  that  matter.  But 
it  is  serious.  I  think  the  Secretary's 
letter  indicated  how  serious  it  is  at 
this  point  because  of  the  change  in  the 
debt  ceiling  law  last  year.  We  would 
have  to  drop  some  persoimel,  and  we 
would  be  in  default  around  the  world. 


And  we  would  not  aend  out  Social  Se- 
ciirity  checks,  or  veterans'  checks,  or 
any  other  checlcs  in  the  Government. 
So  certainly  we  have  to  deal  with  that. 
I  hope  we  can  do  it  today.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  the  majority  leader 
consent,  or  at  least  get  consent  to  go 
to  that  bill,  if  nothing  else,  following 
the  meeting  in  my  office. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  Mr.  President 
I  appreciate  that  assurance. 

I  wHl  Join  the  Republican  leader  in 
moving  to  table  any  amendments  that 
are  offered  to  that  measiue  if  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
majority  leader  yield  Just  for  a  brief 
question  while  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  are  here? 
On  the  defense  bill,  of  course,  my  pref- 
erence is  to  get  the  bill  up,  begin  de- 
bating it,  and  have  opening  state- 
ments. We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
amendments,  but  I  hope  not  too  many. 
I  hope  we  can  do  that  this  afternoon.  I 
know  the  cloture  vote  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  not  have  to  have  a  cloture 
vote,  that  we  could  go  ahead,  and  have 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

All  Senators  have  the  right  to 
extend  the  debate  after  the  bill  is 
taken  up.  Everyone  knows  their  rights. 
There  is  no  faulting  of  anything  by 
taking  the  biU  up.  So  I  hope  we  can  do 
that. 

I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Virginia 
if  that  is  possible.  If  we  could  go  ahead 
and  proceed  with  the  bill,  have  the 
opening  statements,  begin  to  get  to 
the  bill,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
probably  3  or  4  hours  of  people  want- 
ing to  explain  the  bill,  such  as  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  the  minority  and 
ranking  members,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  could  t>egin  that  process  today, 
it  would  greatly  accelerate  the  overall 
consideration.  All  of  us  Imow,  as  the 
majority  leader  has  said,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  defense  bill  if  the 
President  does  not  want  to  have  one. 
And  if  the  Republicans  do  not  want  to 
have  one,  we  just  are  not  going  to 
have  one.  There  is  no  way  we  can  have 
one  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  want  a  defense  bill,  or 
if  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
unanimously  or  most  of  them  do  not 
want  a  defense  bill,  we  will  not  have 
one.  So  that  point  is  made. 

We  concede  that.  We  say  that  point 
is  made.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
There  will  not  be  a  defense  bill  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  does  not  want  a 
defense  bill,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  want  one,  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  one,  and  if  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  want  one. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  a  defense  bilL  And  my 
dear  friend,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, knows  that  fuU  weU.  But  he 


does  not  want  a  defense  biU  that  has 
on  it  an  amendment  which  in  his  Judg- 
ment, and  in  the  Judgment  of  many, 
would  imdercut  the  negotiations  that 
are  now  proceeding  in  Geneva,  negoti- 
aUons  directed  at  m«.Hng  this  a  safer 
world  in  which  to  live. 

This  afternoon  I  have  asked  my  dis- 
tinguished leader,  who  is  still  on  the 
floor,  if  we  might  not  meet  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  White  House  in 
fairness  to  the  offering  that  was  made 
yesterday  of  how  we  might  split  out 
from  this  bill  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  NUNN.  And  the  SDI  funding. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  we  on  this  side  are  not  pre- 
pared—certainly, this  Senator  is  not 
prepared— to  look  at  a  precedent-set- 
ting device  which  would  take  out  a 
part  of  the  defense  bill  and  hold  it 
hostage  to  a  series  of  issues  which  are 
strictly,  in  my  Judgment,  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations.  I  think  my  good 
friend,  and  hopefuUy  he  will  be  on 
this  committee  for  many  years,  does 
not  want  to  set  that  precedent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  lot  of  precedents  have 
been  set  in  the  last  2  days  that  I  did 
not  want  set  about  the  pending  bill. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  was  delighted 
that  there  was  going  to  be  that  meet- 
ing. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  thought  that 
in  any  way  we  would  be  willing  to 
simply  split  out  the  Levin  amendment 
from  this  bill  and  march  on,  there  is 
no  need  in  discussing  that  in  a  serious 
vein  because  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  unless  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia gets  51  votes  or  a  majority  of 
votes,  in  which  case  it  will  happen  and 
we  wUl  march  on. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  my  friend  from 
Georgia  is  saying  that  there  will  not 
be  a  defense  bill  because  he  wiU  draw 
his  line  in  the  sand  and  will  not  step 
across. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  relevant  ger- 
mane amendment  in  the  bill.  If  the 
Senator  can  produce  the  votes  to 
strike  it.  then  that  is  the  way  the 
Senate  will  do  it,  but  the  Senate  is 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  or  to  even  debate  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
trying  to  win  for  the  Gipper  by  lock- 
ing the  door  on  the  locker  room  and 
saying  the  other  side  cannot  come  out 
and  play  on  the  field.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  the  way  we  would  want  to  play. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  brought  that  up  be- 
cause in  the  period  which  intervened 
since  we  were  on  the  floor  late  yester- 
day evening,  I  began  to  study  how  the 
Appropriations  Committee  dealt  with 
basically  this  same  issue,  namely,  that 
there  were  some  Senators  who  felt 
very  strongly,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan do,  alxjut  the  need  for  this  body  to 
consider   arms   control   amendments. 


That  is  a  right  of  the  Senators  and  I 
concede  that. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recognized  the  urgency  of  that  legisla- 
tion, the  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and.  by  a  narrow  vote,  tiimed 
back  the  efforts  of  those  Senators,  like 
yourself,  who  want  to  address  arms 
control,  and  decided  they  would  not 
put  it  on  their  biU.  To  me.  that  is  a 
very  strong  precedent 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
this  is  not  arms  control. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Who  has  the  floor.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  gladly  yield  to  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Who  has  the  floor? 
Who  was  last  recognized? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  last  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  did  not  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  Seiuitor 
from  Virginia  yielded  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  the  ptut>ose  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yielding  to 
me  without  his  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  on  the 
point  Just  raised  by  Mr.  WAaifxa,  who 
is  my  dear  friend  and  whom  I  value 
very  much  as  one  whose  integrity  I  be- 
lieve in  deeply,  he  mentioned  what 
went  on  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  said  there  were  those  in 
the  committee  who  wanted  to  tie  arms 
control  language  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bilL 

I  was  one  of  those,  and  I  gave  my 
proxy  to  Mr.  Bumpkes  to  do  so.  But 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  implored  me  to  help 
get  that  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  out  of  the  committee,  I  withdrew 
my  proxy.  I  called  Mr.  Bumpers  on  the 
phone  and  I  said. 

Please  withdraw  my  proxy.  The  chairman 
haa  called  me  and  Importuned  me  to  not  ex- 
ercise that  proxy.  He  needs  help.  I  will  vote 
for  your  amendment,  Mr.  Brmms,  on  the 
floor  if  you  offer  it,  but  in  this  instance  I 
feel  an  obligation  to  help  the  chair  get  the 
bill  out  of  committee. 

That  is  why  I  removed  my  proxy. 
Had  I  not  done  so,  I  am  not  siue  that 
that  language  would  have  lieen  strick- 
en from  the  bill. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  SDI. 
Last  year  we  had  two  test  votes.  On 
both  of  those  votes,  the  SDI  siirvived 
by  one  vote. 
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■very  Bfimtnr  who  voted  in  suixtort 
of  the  SDI  last  year  can  sk>  il  was  his 
vote.  At  least  I  can  say  that  without 
my  one  vote  the  increase  in  funding 
ptotahly  would  not  have  survived.  So 
much  for  that. 

I  want  to  say.  and  place  it  right  on 
the  record  here  and  now.  I  am  with 
the  Bfnator  fmn  Georgia  on  this 
matter.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  If  the  President  wants  a 
defense  authorisation  bill,  then  he 
ought  to  at  least  let  his  supporters  In 
the  Senate  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
know  that  there  would  be  some  value 
in  proceeding  to  debate  the  defense 
authoriBatkm  bilL 

That  bin  is  getting  nowhere.  We 
cannot  even  call  it  up.  Look  what  a  fil- 
ibuster we  had  yestorday  when  I  at- 
tempted to  offer  a  nondebatable 
mottoi  to  get  that  bill  up. 

Here  we  are  today,  still  in  a  filibus- 
ter. If  the  President  wants  this  de- 
fense Mil.  let  him  ask  Republican  Sen- 
ators to  let  us  bring  it  up. 

We  will  have  a  cloture  vote  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  know  if  we  can  invoke 
cloture  or  not.  But  if  they  have  the 
votes  OD.  the  floor  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage, so  be  it.  They  can  do  that.  But 
nobody  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  Ull  to  strike  that  language  that 
the  President  opposes  until  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate. 

We  can  stand  here  and  talk  about  it 
untQ  the  crack  of  doom,  but  you 
cannot  do  anything  to  that  bill  untU 
yon  have  it  before  the  Senate. 

Why  will  they  not  let  us  bring  it  up, 
and  then  take  their  shots  at  the  lan- 
guage that  they  do  not  want? 

Purthennore,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  have  a  little  gripe  in  this 
that  I  want  to  air.  too,  and  I  might  as 
well  say  it  here. 

The  President  wants  this  language 
ronoved.  this  restrictive  language 
which  he  feels  binds  his  hands  at 
Geneva.  I  have  been  supportive  of  the 
President  on  SDI,  and  I  still  want  to 
be  supportive  of  the  President. 

But  we  heard  that  same  song  before 
he  went  to  Reykjavik.  There  was  simi- 
lar restrictive  arms  control  language,  I 
bdieve.  in  the  continuing  resolution 
last  year.  The  House  added  the  lan- 
guage and  the  President  implored  the 
House  to  remove  the  language,  he  was 
getting  ready  to  go  to  Reykjavik,  he 
did  not  want  his  hands  bound  there, 
he  wanted  to  be  a  completely  free 
agent  in  deaUhg  across  the  table  with 
the  Soviets. 

That  language  was  removed,  may  I 
say,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
and  it  should  have  been  removed.  I 
supported  its  removaL 
But  the  President  said  in  writing. 
If  you  win  remove  tbat  Imnguage.  I  will 
make  it  the  flnt  order  of  business  to  sup- 
port the  approval  of  the  two  treaties,  the 
Tbrestiold  Teat  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explodon  Treaty  with  verifica- 
tion language. 
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He  said. 

I  will  luppcrt  thoae.  I  will  make  that  the 
first  ortler  of  busineas.  to  support  thoae  In 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

Those  treaties  have  been  languish- 
ing around  here  from  the  days  of  the 
administrations  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Ford,  respectively. 

All  right,  the  House  carried  out  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  The  President  has 
not  yet  backed  up  his  commitment.  He 
has  not  yet  fulfilled  his  promise,  not 
yet.  He  has  not  supported  these  two 
treaties. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
went  to  work.  I  urged  Mr.  P«ll  to  get 
the  treaties  out  of  the  committee  and 
he  reported  them. 

But  the  White  House  is  not  support- 
ing them.  We  cannot  produce  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  either  of  these  treaties. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  the  support 
of  the  other  side  if  the  President  does 
not  support  these  treaties. 

The  President  said,  "Take  off  that 
language  and  I  will  support  the  two 
treaties." 

The  House  took  off  the  language 
and  the  treaties  are  still  languishing 
here.  They  will  be  here  at  the  end  of 
this  100th  Congress  If  I  do  not  get  the 
support  of  the  White  House.  The  trea- 
ties deal  with  arms  control  and  they 
contain  verification  lang\iage  which 
the  President  asked  for. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  yield. 

lb.  WARNER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment.  I 
remember  the  proceeding  very  well. 
Mr.  NuHR  and  I  were  both  Involved  In 
that  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  that  is  correct,  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  spent 
approximately  3  weeks  trying  to  work 
this  out.  There  probably  would  not 
have  been  an  authorization  blU  if  it 
were  not  worked  out.  We  almost  lost 
the  authorization  bill  last  year.  I  was  a 
little  amused  to  hear  the  talk  about 
the  partisan  spUt  that  is  taking  place 
In  our  committee  and  the  partisan 
split  here.  I  spent  all  last  fall  trying  to 
be  bipartisan  and  trying  to  save  a  bill 
and  finally  got  the  bill  through  the 
conference  because  we  did  work  this 
out  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  trying  to  help  the  President. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
trying  to  help  the  President.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  was  trying  to  help 
the  President.  We  got  a  deal  in  writ- 
ing, and  guess  what?  It  fell  through 
because  there  was  an  additional  provi- 
so added  In  January  of  this  year  that 
said  we  had  to  have  two  votes,  two 
ratifications,  which  made  the  whole 
deal  absolutely  futUe;  it  made  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  deal  ridiculous. 

And  so  there  are  some  of  us  here 
who  have  had  this  bipartisanship  talk 
a  long  time,  and  I  responded  to  it  vir- 


tually every  time  it  has  been  posed, 
virtually  every  time  on  defense  and 
foreign  poUcy. 

I  went  through  that  last  faU.  I  said, 
after  I  saw  what  happened  in  January, 
which  I  considered— and  I  have  told 
the  White  House— a  breach  of  faith,  a 
breach  of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement, 
not  the  letter,  because  nobody  ever 
dreamed  you  would  have  to  go 
through  this  twice,  have  two  ratifica- 
tions, a  breach  of  the  spirit  of  it,  the 
next  time  someone  comes  and  says  the 
only  way  you  can  be  bipartisan  is  to 
mareh  right  down  to  the  White  House 
and  salute  and  say,  "You  are  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Whatever  you  want, 
sir.  in  an  effort  to  be  bipartisan.  I 
want  to  be  bipartisan."  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that  anymore.  I  am  going  to  be 
bipartisan  whenever  I  can.  But  Just  be- 
cause you  do  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  our  Republican  colleagues  on 
something  does  not  make  it  partisan. 
It  can  be  Just  as  much  viewed  as  parti- 
san on  the  other  side. 

Here  in  the  committee,  we  have  all 
the  Republicans  lined  up  on  this  issue. 
AU  the  Republicans  line  up  with  the 
White   House   on   this   Issue,   maroh 

right  to  the 

Mr.  WARNER.  With  the  exception 
of  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  who  was  under  considerable  pres- 
sure and  displayed  amazing  courage. 
Time  and  time  again  the  Senator  from 
Maine  does  that.  I  think  we  all  admire 
him. 

And  then  once  they  are  all  lined  up 
on  the  Republican  side,  the  President 
and  the  White  House  and  everybody 
concerned  on  the  Republican  side, 
then  if  the  others  are  left  over  here 
with  another  position,  they  are  ac- 
cused of  being  partisan.  Amazing. 
Amazing  logic.  Amazing  logic— particu- 
larly after  it  took  us  9  months,  9 
months  to  even  get  the  negotiating 
record  delivered  over  here,  Ntoe 
months  last  year  we  spent  trying  to 
get  that  negotiating  record.  I  remem- 
ber the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wrote  a  letter  on  it  to  the  President. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  helped  get  that  record.  Without 
his  help,  we  probably  would  not  have 
gotten  it.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
helped.  It  took  us  9  months  to  get  the 
record.  It  was  declassified  yesterday. 

So  this  negotiating  record  which  was 
so  top  secret  last  year,  we  could  not 
get  it  over  in  the  Senate,  which  took 
us  9  months  to  get,  finally  we  got  it  in 
S-407— only  six  staff  members  could 
see  It,  which  Is  still  the  case,  only  six 
could  see  It— guess  what?  Yesterday,  in 
order  to  make  the  case  of  the  adminis- 
tration, their  portion,  everything  they 
need  to  make  their  case  was  declassi- 
fied and  given  out  to  the  public.  I 
knew  about  it  about  an  hour,  2  hours 
in  advance,  and  I  appreciated  that 
courtesy.  It  would  have  helped  me  if  I 


had  known  a  couple  weeks  ago  because 
I  had  been  struggling  to  get  a  classi- 
fled  version  completely  prepared.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  which  part  of  It  is  going 
to  be  declassified.  I  hope  all  of  it.  So,  I 
do  not  think  this  ring  of  partisanship 
has  much  validity  with  a  lot  of  us  here 
around  this  particular  Issue. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Although  I  must  say  I 
hope  we  can  restore  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach because  the  only  way  you  are 
going   to   have   an   SDI   program   is 
through  two  or  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  You  are  not  going  to 
have  one  in  this  Presidential  adminis- 
tration, not  deployed  certainly.  You 
are  not  going  to  have  one  probably  in 
the  next  4  years.  And  the  only  way 
you  can  possibly  put  together  some- 
thing that  requires  continuity  in  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  is  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  But  that  bipartisan 
approach  has  to  have  two  parts  of  the 
street.  It  cannot  be  one  way.  And  we 
are  being  asked  for  a  one-way  vote.  We 
are   being   asked   on   this   particular 
matter  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  $4.5  billion  and  he  will 
tell  us  later  how  he  is  going  to  spend  it 
on  SDI.  We  never  would  have  done 
that  on  the  MX.  We  did  not  do  it  on 
the  MX  basing  mode.  We  did  not  do  it 
on  anjrthing  else. 

All  we  are  asking  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States— and  If  the  Sena- 
tor can  think  of  another  way  to  ac- 
complish this  rather  than  the  amend- 
ment that  is  called  the  Levin  amend- 
ment, I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  that  thought  in  mind. 

Mr.  NUNN.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  President  spend  the  money  in  the 
manner  that  they  testified  they  were 
going  to  spend  the  money.  All  we  are 
saying  is  carry  out  your  program, 
which  is  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  if  you  want  to 
spend  that  money  or  other  money  by 
going  in  a  different  direction  with  a 
different  testing  program,  first  of  all 
you  have  to  come  back  and  ask  the 
Congress  and  we  will  have  to  approve 
it. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking.  That  is  a 
very  simple  proposition.  And  we  are 
being  told  that  that  is  dabbling  in  for- 
eign policy  and  that  that  undermines 
the  President  in  Geneva. 

I  suppose  if  you  re^  want  to  help 
the  President  in  Geneva,  we  could  Just 
put  one  line  in  a  defense  budget  and 
say,  "Mr.  President,  here  Is  $302  bil- 
lion called  defense.  You  Just  spend  it 
any  way  you  want."  With  anything 
like  that,  he  would  really  be  able  to  go 
to  Geneva  with  muscles. 

The  problem  is  in  doing  that  you 
would  be  forfeiting  the  constitutional 
reoMnsibility  of  Congress.  You  would 
be  departing  from  the  Constitution  in 
terms  of  our  constitutional  duty  for 
the  appropriation  process. 


So  that  is  all  we  are  asking.  Maybe 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  figure  it 
out. 

I  want  to  close  my  brief  remarks 
here  by  sajing  I  hope  we  can,  while 
these  discussions  are  going  on  and 
while  other  things  are  happening, 
imless  the  Senator  from  West  Virgins 
has  a  bill  he  would  like  to  get  up,  in 
which  case  I  think  we  ought  to  yield 
and  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  the  bill 
come  up,  I  hope  that  we  can  bei^  the 
opening  statements  this  afternoon  by 
the  subcommittee  chairmen,  by  the 
ranking  members.  I  will  probably  take 
2  or  3  hours.  We  would  save  a  lot  of 
time.  At  some  point  they  are  going  to 
be  made. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  my  view  is  that  I  hope  we 
can  work  this  out  and  not  even  have  a 
cloture  vote  tomorrow  morning.  But  if 
we  do  have  one— and  my  expectation  is 
we  will  be  short  of  60  votes  tomor- 
row—it would  be  my  hope  then  that 
we  could  work  it  out  before  the  next 
cloture  vote.  But  If  we  cannot  either 
work  It  out  or  have  the  bill  start  some- 
time Tuesday  of  next  week,  just  from 
the  majority  leader's  planning  point  of 
view,  as  the  chairman,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  forget  about  the  author- 
ization bill  until  after  the  recess. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
need  of  pursuing  cloture  votes  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  for  a  long  time  be- 
cause untU  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  decide  they  want  a  de- 
fense authorization  bill  we  are  not 
going  to  have  one.  I  do  not  see  any 
need  in  tying  up  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  basically  Just  lay  aside  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  As  long  as 
the  President  does  not  want  it.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  does  not  want 
it,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  their 
colleagues  do  not  want  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  wait. 

Mr.    WARNER.   Mr.    President,   at 
some  time  I  would  like  to  Join  in  this 
colloquy. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia 
would  yield  briefly,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  that  we 
might  lay  this  bill  aside  until  after  the 
recess.  The  Senate  has  other  business 
after  the  recess.  Things  are  beginning 
to  pile  up.  We  have  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  that  is  still  on  the  cal- 
endar. We  tried  to  move  on  that  the 
other  day.  It  had  to  go  back  to  the  cal- 
endar. We  are  going  to  have  a  trade 
biU  coming  along  after  the  recess.  We 
have  a  reconciliation  bill  coming  along 
after  the  recess.  We  have  various 
other  equally  important  measures  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  brought  up. 
We  do  not  have  all  summer  in  which 
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to  act  on  the  defense  authorisation 
bilL  Om  time  is  running. 

As  to  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
live  up  to  his  commitment,  if  anybody 
wants  to  take  issue  with  that,  I  have 
his  promise  in  writing.  I  wrote  the 
President  a  letter  several  weeks  ago 
about  the  treaties.  I  never  got  any 
answer  from  him.  so  I  took  occasion, 
not  having  received  an  answer,  to  take 
a  copy  of  the  letter  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  said,  "Here  is  the  letter,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  wrote  to  you.  I  have 
not  had  an  answer  to  it." 

In  that  letter  I  talked  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ABM  Treaty  also,  as  well 
as  about  these  two  treaties  that  are  on 
the  calendar  which  the  President  had 
indicated  he  would  support  in  order  to 
get  the  House  to  lift  the  restrictive 
language  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  year. 

I  said,  "I  haven't  had  an  answer 
yet." 
He  said,  "You  will  get  an  answer." 
Well,  today,  2  months  and  12  days 
after  the  letter  was  written,  I  still  do 
not  have  an  answer. 

My  good  friend,  the  chief  of  staff  at 
the  White  House,  told  me  on  that 
day— I  guess  that  has  been  a  month 
ago— that  I  would  be  getting  a  re- 
sponse to  my  letter.  I  have  not  gotten 
it  yet. 

So  when  they  say,  "Please  remove 
this  language,"  it  haricens  back  to 
one's  memory  the  same  "please"  we 
heard  Just  before  Reykjavik. 

Finally,  may  I  say  again  that  I  sup- 
port the  SDI.  But  let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question,  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  happy  to  do  so, 
but  do  give  me  an  opportunity  to  Join 
in  this,  to  express  a  few  thoughts. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
If  the  restrictive  language  in  the  biU 
ties  the  President's  hands,  how  much 
are  his  hands  and  feet  tied  if  he  does 
not  get  this  defense  authorization  biU? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  the  country  if  we  do 
not  have  a  defense  authorization  bill. 

Of  course,  we  could  limp  through 
and  get  a  continuing  resolution  at 
some  point  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
I  assume  we  would  have  no  new  starts. 
That  would  cover  a  lot  of  territory. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  likely 
outcome.  I  am  not  sure  I  favor  that 
outcome,  but  I  think  that  is  where  we 
are  headed. 

I  think  there  are  people  here  who 
are  saying  that  this  is  a  situation  that 
we  do  not  need  an  authorization  bill 
and  can  do  it  on  the  vpropriation.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  bad  mistake.  We 
have  matters  that  never  will  even 
make  a  line  in  the  papers  that  are  im- 
portant. We  are  reauthorizing  the  re- 
organization bill  of  last  year  as  to  the 
way  we  select  officers.  That  cannot  be 
done  in  a  continuing  resolution.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  things  in  here  that 
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would  be  '«*««f«"y  to  the  Nation's  ae- 
eurtty  and  which  would  be  very  short- 

I  do  think  the  majority  has  to 
decide— by  that  I  mean  the  number  of 
people  who  vote  on  the  Senate  Hoor 
h*iiig  the  majority— they  have  to 
decide  this  matter.  We  cannot  be  put 
In  the  podtioo  where  we  have  a  group 
rtMv<  up  and  say,  "We  will  never  let 
you  ocHMider  the  biU  unless  you  take 
that  out." 
Mr.  WARNER.  Will  my  colleagues 

allow  me  a  few  minutes? 

The   PRB8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Smator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  give 
me  the  courtesy  of  his  attention  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Aimed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WARNER.  We  have  had  a  valu- 
able discussion  here.  But  we  are 
trying.  In  an  honest  way.  to  bring  up 
this  bin.  and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  aU  con- 
cerned, to  have  an  authorization  bill. 
We  simply  have  an  honest  difference 
of  <q?tnion  in  terms  of  the  mechanics 
by  which  that  is  done. 

When  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  first  started  here  a  few  minutes 
ago.  he  said,  quite  accurately,  how,  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  AppropHations 
Committee,  that  committee  was  faced 
with  the  same  dilemma  we  are  faced 
with  right  now. 

Members  of  that  committee,  in  good 
faith,  had  determined  that  they 
wanted,  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  arms  control  amend- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  to  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  said  that  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  chairman,  our  senior  col- 
league, the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srni- 
Kisl.  1^1""  a  senior  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee— how,  in 
deference  to  him,  he  told  the  chair- 
man that  whichever  way  the  chairman 
wished  to  vote  the  proxy— the  majori- 
ty leader  could  not  be  there  because  of 
other  woric— that  could  be  done. 

The  chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, voted  that  proxy,  as  well  as  other 
matters.  Precisely  the  situation  we 
have  now— recognizing  the  need  of  the 
Nation  to  go  forward  with  that  piece 
of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  need  to  go 
forward  with  this. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague, 
how  now  can  he  authorize  this  distin- 
guished chairman  to  take  a  course  of 
action  180  degrees  opposite  to  the  one 
that  the  majority  leader  condoned  in 
the  iUE>proprlatlons  Committee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Plato  thanked  the  gods 
for  having  let  him  live  in  the  age  of 
Socrates.  I  thank  the  gods  for  letting 
me  live  in  an  age  when  I  can  serve 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,   who   discharges   his   duties 


with  a  degree  of  skiU  and  poise  and 
wisdom  that  "is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
Jxme."  I  am  deUghted  that  he  is  asking 
me  this  question. 

I  wanted  that  appropriations  bill  to 
come  out  of  committee  so  that  we 
could  get  it  up  on  the  floor  for  debate. 
I  did  not  want  it  stifled  in  committee. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Klelndienst  came 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I 
was  against  Mr.  Klelndienst.  I  said,  "I 
am  not  going  to  be  the  means,  howev- 
er, of  denying  Mr.  Klelndienst  his 
appeal  In  the  highest  court  "—meaning 
the  Senate— "so  I  will  vote  to  report 
Mr.  Klelndienst's  nomination  out  of 
committee,  but  I  will  not  support  his 
nomination  on  the  floor.  Let  the 
Senate  decide. 

I  was  in  a  very  small  minority  of 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  Kleln- 
dienst nomination,  but.  as  later  events 
turned  out,  my  vote  was  the  right 
vote. 

That  is  not  like  the  situation  we 
have  here,  contrary  to  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  by  my  good 
friend— and.  may  I  say,  like  Pope, 
"Thou  art  my  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend."  I  mean  that.  This  is  quite 
unlike  the  other  situation. 

I  wanted  to  do  there  what  we  want 
to  do  here.  I  removed  my  proxy  so 
that  the  bill  could  get  out  of  commit- 
tee and  so  that  we  could  get  It  on  the 
floor  for  debate. 

Here,  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues 
are  striving  to  keep  us  from  getting 
this  bill  up  for  debate.  So  let  us  apply 
the  philosophy  that  I  applied  in  re- 
moving my  proxy,  so  that  that  bill,  the 
supplemental  bill,  could  be  reported 
from  committee  and  have  Its  airing  in 
the  full  Senate,  be  caUed  up  for  debate 
and  amended.  If  necessary.  Let  the 
Senate  work  Its  wiU  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  are 
sayhig  that  here.  Take  off  the  strait- 
Jacket,  open  up  the  gates,  unlock  the 
door.  Let  us  bring  up  the  defense  bill, 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  I  appreciate  his 
thoughtful  remarks  to  this  relatively 
junior  Member  of  the  body.  We  repre- 
sent two  States  which  are  divided  only 
by  the  finest  lines  just  drawn  on  the 
map.  The  people  we  are  privileged  to 
represent  here  really  have  much  the 
same  philosophy  of  life,  and  that  is 
why  I  think  that.  In  addition  to  our 
personal  and  long-lasting  friendship, 
we  can  work  together.  But  every  now 
and  then,  we  have  to  go  toe-to-toe,  as 
we  are  doing  at  this  moment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  let  us  devise  a 
freestanding  amendment  to  preserve 
this,  for  the  Senate  to  discuss  ad  ad- 
dress, and  let  the  two  committees  in 
the  Senate— the  Judiciary  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  you  are  a  member— complete 
their  work  on  these  vital  Issues.  Then 


the  Senate  as  a  whole,  having  done  its 
work  in  three  separate  committees, 
could  address  this  issue  in  a  freestand- 
ing amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  knows 
that  he  will  be  protected  in  his  con- 
cern, perhaps  a  legitimate  concern,  not 
to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  with 
these  fimds,  because  the  Senate  could 
act  to  rescind  these  f  imds  at  an  appro- 
priate time  and  take  them  away  from 
the  President  so  that  he  could  not 
spend  them  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Let  us  explore  that  option. 
That  being  done,  preserving  the  rights 
of  all  Senators,  this  bill  could  move 
forward  expeditiously,  because  It  has 
been  crafted  by  one  of  the  finest  Mem- 
bers who  ever  served  in  the  Senate  as 
a  chairman,  done  In  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  bipartisanship. 

We  had  bipartisanship,  did  we  not.  I 
ask  the  chairman,  until  the  very  last 
hour,  until  this  amendment,  which  we 
knew  was  coming,  was  presented?  That 
same  bipartisan  spirit  can  carry  for- 
ward, and  we  can  craft  an  amendment 
that  would  meet  the  desires  of  the 
President  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Leader,  you  have  the  skill  and 
the  knowledge  to  craft  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  implore  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  someone 
has  said  that  "the  trouble  with  law 
and  government  is  lawyers."  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  I  am  sure.  I  am 
not  a  practicing  lawyer.  I  worked  10 
years  to  get  my  law  degree.  But  I  have 
a  little  touch  of  lawyer  in  me. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
answered  the  question  as  to  why  he 
will  not  agree  to  taking  out  the  so- 
called  arms  control  restrictive  lan- 
guage without  at  the  same  time  pull- 
ing out  and  putting  into  a  separate 
measure  the  SDI  money. 

When  my  chairman  says  that,  I  be- 
lieve that  l8  the  right  approach  and  I 
stand  with  him  100  percent.  But  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
we  give  the  President  what  he  wants 
this  time  without  at  the  same  time 
putting  a  little  leaven  in  that  basket 
and  saying,  "OK.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  take  this  out.  but  we  will  take  SDI 
money  out  with  it."  He  did  not  live  up 
to  his  commitment  before. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  might  ask  the 
leader  the  question,  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  strong  feel- 
ings our  President  should  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  SALT  II  even  though 
that  treaty  was  never  adopted  suxd 
ratified    by    this    distinguished    U.S. 

Would  he  suggest  as  a  precedent 
that  we  pull  out  the  money  that  would 
break  the  limits  of  SALT,  which  is 
money  for  airplanes  and  missiles  and  a 
variety  of  systems?  Other  Members  of 


the  Senate  do  not  want  to  see  this 
Nation  continue,  I  think  for  wrong 
reasons,  a  testing  program.  Should  we 
also  reach  into  the  bill  and  pull  out 
the  moneys  associated  with  the  testing 
of  our  nuclear  weapons? 

We  would  start  on  a  parade,  a  series 
of  steps  in  which  we  would  suddenly 
disassemble  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  have  almost  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion appropriation  for  those  programs 
related  to  our  strategic  defense. 

Bto.  NUNN.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  asked  me  a 
question.  The  Senator  asked  me  why 
not  pull  these  things  out.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  tell  me  how  we  can  lift  that 
language  out  of  this  bill  when  it  is  not 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senator 
himself  engaged  in  all  of  the  hassle 
yesterday— which  was  a  bunch  of  non- 
sense—in trying  to  keep  me  from  get- 
ting this  bill  up  before  the  Senate?  I 
still  cannot  get  it  up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
plead  guilty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how,  from  a  parliamentary  standpoint, 
I  can  perform  the  unthinkable  and  the 
undoable?  Let  us  get  the  bill  up  and 
then  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  his 
amendment  to  strike  that  language  he 
has  that  right  and  who  laiows,  I  may 
support  him  on  an  amendment,  not 
necessarily  on  the  provisions  Mr. 
Numr  is  thinking  about,  but  I  may  be 
supportive  on  other  language. 

Now  if  the  Senator  will  answer  my 
question,  when  is  he  going  to  let  us  get 
this  bill  up  before  the  Senate  so  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will  on  these  pro- 
visions that  the  Senator  is  so  opposed 
to? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  majority  leader,  he 
Is  technically  correct.  We  cannot  work 
our  will  on  this  bill  because  I  and 
indeed  others  are  opposed  to  it  being 
brought  up,  and  the  reasons  are  well- 
known  by  now  to  all.  Fortunately,  we 
had  a  constructive  debate  yesterday. 

We  will  work  this  afternoon  to  see  if 
minds  can  reach  an  accommodation, 
preserve  the  rights  of  those  colleagues 
who  want  to  see  an  opportunity  that 
arms  control  could  be  discussed  and 
those  who  do  not  want  it  as  a  part  of 
this  authorization  bill.  Perhaps  we  can 
have  a  meeting  of  minds.  I  do  not 
know  at  this  time. 

I  }rield  to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  other 
comments.  I  want  to  clarify  there  is 
nothing  about  SALT  II  restrictions  in 
this  bill  or  nothing  about  testing  in 
this  bill.  What  I  am  hoping  is  that 
amendments  coming  up  on  the  floor 
on  those  issues,  there  will  be  a  thor- 
ough debate  on  them  before  we  vote 
on  them  because  I  have  some  mixed 
feelings  on  those  two.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  may  end  up  agree- 
ing on  those. 


Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  right,  but  it 
was  the  SALT  II  that  was  puUed  off 
the  appropriations  bill  recognizing  full 
well  that  that  bill  would  have  been 
stsrmied  on  the  floor  and  would  have 
gone  nowhere  because  of  the  strong 
differences  of  feeling  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  sure  how  that 
is  relevant  to  this. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  relevant  because 
there  was  a  bill  to  which  those  amend- 
ments, not  unlike  the  one  that  is  on 
our  bill,  were  endeavored  to  be  put  on. 
The  wisdom  of  the  chairman  having  in 
his  pocket  that  key  vote  by  which  that 
could  be  achieved  provided  by  my  good 
friend,  the  leader,  then  wisdom  and 
strong  minds  prevailed  and  off  those 
amendments  came.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oh.  yes,  "Happy  is  the 
man  that  findeth  wisdom  and  the  man 
that  getteth  understanding,  for  the 
merchandise  of  it  Is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold." 

But  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  it 
may  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  if  we 
proceed  with  this  bill  and,  who  knows, 
I  may  have  the  determining  vote  in 
my  pocket  again. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  before  he  leaves,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  very  informative 
debate  that  has  been  going  on.  I  just 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  work  out  something 
with  a  degree  of  common  Sense  and 
reasonableness  connected  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
came  into  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
on  more  controversial  subjects  than 
one  could  imagine.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  leaves  the  floor,  I  just 
want  as  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  and 
he  knows  the  high  regard  in  which  I 
hold  him,  to  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is 
making  a  critically  important  mistake 
for  the  good  of  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  if  the  proposition  that  is 
being  pushed  here  with  a  filibuster  to 
hold  up  the  defense  authorization  bill 
is  held  up  any  longer. 

I  know  he  feels  very  strongly  about 
this  issue.  I  think  there  are  ways  that 
he  can  express  himself  rather  than 
the  course  of  action  that  is  presently 
being  taken. 

I  would  give  free  advice  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  that  if  we  cannot  re- 


solve it  in  another  way.  then  I  think 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  the  method 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Nnnr 
from  Georgia,  and  that  Is  to  set  SDI 
and  all  its  fimdlng  aside,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  knows  that  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  SDI  from  the  very 
beginning,  maybe  not  to  the  full  fund- 
ing extent  as  my  friend  from  Virginia 
and  others.  I  simply  say  that  I  think 
the  bottom  line  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  many  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  quite  fearful  that 
if  the  amendment  that  he  objects  to  is 
not  stricken  or  moderated  in  some  sig- 
nificant fashion,  it  is  going  to  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  therefore  harm  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  the  negotiations  now  being 
carried  on. 

While  I  imderstand  his  position.  I 
only  send  a  vote  of  caution  to  my 
friend  that  I  think  highlighting  this 
issue  at  this  time  in  this  fonun  does 
far  more  to  harm  the  President  of  the 
United  States  than  if  we  would  move 
ahead  on  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  suggested  by  taking  out  SDI  and 
the  fimding  connected  with  it. 

One  other  word  of  caution.  I  think  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  the  amendment  in  question  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  far. 
far  better  alternative  than  that  which 
has  been  thrusted  upon  us  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  layman's 
terms— and  I  am  not  a  lawyer— but  in 
layman's  terms,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives says,  "You  shall  not,  Mr. 
President"— or  any  future  President— 
"You  shall  not  make  any  change  in 
the  previous  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  was  brought  before 
the  U.S.  Senate." 

The  language  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  quite  different.  It  says,  "If 
you  do  reinterpret  the  language,  then 
you  have  the  responsibility  to  so 
notify  the  Senate."  And  the  Senate, 
not  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause only  the  Senate  has  to  do  with 
treaties,  would  then  take  this  up  on  an 
expedited  procedure,  without  filibus- 
ter, and  vote  up  or  down.  I  think  that 
is  the  key  issue  that  is  being  over- 
looked here. 

All  that  we  are  suggesting  with  this 
amendment  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
discharge  its  duties  as  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution  and  that,  if  this 
President  or  any  future  President 
wants  to  reinterpret  any  treaty,  before 
he  does  that  he  has  to  get  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  is  the 
body  that  has  the  responsibility  for 
approving  treaties,  after  alL 

So  I  hope  that  we  could  work  this 
out  this  afternoon.  And  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that  this 
Senator,  certainly  the  majority  leader. 
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and  oertaialy  Semtor  Numi .  the  chair- 
man of  the  oominittee.  genuinely  want 
to  lean  over  ba^ward.  I  only  offer  you 
the  eautkn  that  I  think  rather  dan- 
gcfous  roadi  are  being  traveled  at  this 
Juncture. 

Mr.    wnJSON.    Wm    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yields  to  the 
Senator  fran  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
d^it.  I  thank  my  friend  frcnn  NebraS' 
ka. 

I  was  going  to  ask  him  how  it  is  that 
he  thinks  this  is  a  better  provision— 
and  by  "better."  he  explains  he  means 
a  more  lament  provision  in  terms  of 
the  Levin-Nimn  amendment— than  the 
House  version,  when  the  House  ver- 
skm  requires  only  that  the  President 
oarUfy  that  the  national  security  in- 
terects  requires  that  he  override  this 
provision? 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the 
House  version  for  a  vote  of  either 
House.  I  suggest  that  the  requirement 
of  the  vote  is  a  far  more  stringent. 
more  difficult  requirement,  and  that  is 
ptedaely  what  is  contained  in  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Cidlfomla  rMlly  believe  that,  in  the 
fifimi  analysis,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  not  by  some  means  be  more 
restrictive  on  the  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dnited  States  than  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  wnJSON.  wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  Is.  obviously.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  wUL  Their  previous 
actions  have  so  indicated. 

Mr.  WILSON.  If  the  Secretary 
wishes  my  answer.  I  will  be  happy  to 
give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  California  that  even  if 
that  Is  the  case,  it  is  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  authority 
over  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  wn^BON.  Precisely  true.  That  is 
one  of  the  r^i-rftwai  reasons  that  this 
amendment  is  so  spectacularly  ill-ad- 
vised. The  Constitution  assii^  no  role 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
terms  of  the  making  of  treaties  or 
their  abrogation.  And  yet  the  Levin- 
Nimn  amendment  i»««<g"«  them  the 
moat  direct  intervention. 

The  Senattw  asked  for  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  House  would  be 
more  restrictive  than  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  asked  me  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  I  would  have  said  that 
history  is  clearly  on  your  side;  that  the 
House  is  engaged  in  the  most  irrespon- 
sible practices,  one  that  almost 
brought  this  procedure  in  last  year's 
defense  authorisation  biU  to  precisely 
the  kind  of  standstill  that  we  are 
seeing  here  on  this  floor  today. 
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Never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I 
expect  that  the  Senate  would  follow 
suit  and  engage  in  similar  irresponsi- 
bility. But,  sadly,  that  is  the  case.  The 
Senate  has  done  Just  that. 

We  have  seen  attached  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  precisely  the  kind  of,  I 
wiD  have  to  say,  arrogant  effort  at  in- 
trusion by  the  Congress  that  we  have 
so  many  times  shaken  our  heads  at 
when  it  was  the  initiative  of  the 
House,  instead. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska,  whom  I  will  be  happy 
to  acknowledge  as  someone  not  only 
sympathetic  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  but  one  of  its  supporters, 
that  his  support  is.  nonetheless,  un- 
dercut and  threatened,  much  as  is  the 
ability  of  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
undercut  by  the  very  amendment  that 
is  being  offered  to  this  legislation 
when,  in  fact— and  I  think  the  Senator 
will  bear  me  out— at  the  precise 
moment  before  this  amendment  was 
offered  there  was  virtually  unanimous 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
committee  for  this  bill,  which  we  have 
all  readily  acknowledged  to  be  other- 
wise a  very  good  bill.  We  all  congratu- 
lated the  chairman  on  what  is  other- 
wise a  very  good  bill. 

What  I  cannot  accept,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  characterization  that  is  being  at- 
tempted by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  it  is  the  Republicans  who  do  not 
wish  a  defense  bill.  I  mean,  that  is, 
frankly,  poppycock.  History  makes 
that  clear.  Recent  history  makes  it 
very  clear.  The  actual  transcript  of 
what  occurred  in  the  committee  makes 
it  clear  that  everyone  was  prepared  to 
vote  to  send  this  bill  to  the  floor  with 
a  unanimous  vote  and  that  only  the 
addition,  at  last  moment,  of  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment  produced  what,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  imhappily,  was 
an  almost  straight  party  line  vote. 
Now.  that  is  what  is  at  stake. 

And  to  my  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  would  say  that  if  they  want 
this  bill  to  move,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
it  moved.  I  would  be  prepared  right 
now  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  whereby  we  strike  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment  and  put  the 
bill  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  EXON.  Well.  I  would  simply  say 
in  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  California  that  I 
think  that  is  not  very  likely  to  happen, 
considering  everything  that  was  said 
this  morning. 
Mr.  WHJSON.  Well,  I  agree,  it  is  not. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  would  simply  say  that 
it  Is  very  clear  right  now  that  it  is  not 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  are  holding  up  action  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  It  is  clearly— 
and  it  is  in  the  record— that  it  is  those 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  you  are  holding  it  up  for  some- 
thing that  I  know  that  you  very  firmly 


believe  in  and  that.  I  would  suggest,  is 
your  right. 

Mr  wnJSON.  I  teU  my  friend,  it  is 
because  the  Democrats  are  holding  it 
hostage. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  simply  say  that  I  think 
that  Senator  Nuitw  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect to  be  as  surprised  as  I  am  that 
those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are 
holding  up  a  defense  authorization  bill 
on  something  of  this  nature.  Regard- 
less of  how  strongly  you  feel  about  it. 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Lb  not 
happy  with  that,  he  can  veto  the  bill.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  whatsoever  with 
the  significant  offer  that  has  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  simply  set  aside 
the  whole  SDI  fimding,  the  whole  SDI 
subject,  along  with  the  language  that 
you.  I  know,  very  sincerely  object  to— 
take  it  out  of  the  bill  and  we  will  con- 
sider it  later— then  let  the  defense  bill 
move  ahead. 

Nor  do  I  understand,  Mr.  President, 
how  it  is  that  the  people  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  feel  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  wink  and  should  play  as  if  we 
were  not  about  our  wits  when  this 
President  of  the  United  States  decides 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
interpret a  treaty  that  we  entered  into 
and  that  he  can  do  it  and  he  can 
ignore  the  U.S.  Senate  that  has  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  therein. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  if  anything  that 
is  the  most  dangerous  precedent. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  jrield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California,  if 
he  cares  to  disagree  with  me  which  I 
suspect  he  will. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

He  is  generous  in  engaging  me  in  the 
debate.  Let  me  Just  say  that  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  offer  as  it  has 
been  termed  to  delete  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  with  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment  attached  to  it 
is  no  offer  at  all.  It  is  utterly  inappro- 
priate. It  is  certainly  appropriate.  It  is 
the  very  purpose  of  a  defense  authori- 
zation bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
America's  defense.  That  includes  au- 
thorizing programs  of  all  kinds,  from 
tanks,  airplanes,  ships,  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

It  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  make 
the  offer  that  has  been  made  because 
we  do  not  do  that.  There  Is  no  prece- 
dent really  for  doing  that  in  any  other 
case.  It  is  fine  to  talk  about  basing 
modes  but  to  suggest  that  a  congres- 
sional interest  or  prerogative  with  re- 
spect to  the  basing  mode  of  an  ICBM 
system  is  tantamount  to  the  interfer- 
ence that  this  amendment  offers. 

With  respect  to  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
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tlon  to  enter  into  treaties  is  to  make 
an  analogy  that  is  utterly  false,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  cure  to  allow  this  to 
go  forward  is  to  remove  the  funding 
for  SDI.  frankly,  I  think  is  a  false 
offer.  It  is  one  that  the  chairman  with 
all  due  req>ect  knows  that  we  cannot 
accept. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment  to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  jrielded  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  Has  the 
Senator  from  California  concluded  his 
use  of  that  invitation? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thought  he  had.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  if  there  is  in 
fact  a  desire  to  move  this  legislation,  I 
think  we  should  review  the  history  of 
how  we  came  to  be  precisely  where  we 
are.  I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
in  committee  there  was  a  party  line  or 
nearly  a  straight  party  line  vote.  And 
that  occurred  because  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
ports, and  all  other  amendments  being 
offered  as  the  last  step  or  virtually  the 
last  step,  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
was  offered. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  honest  convic- 
tion, the  good  motives  of  any  Member 
on  this  floor,  at  least  of  all  those  on 
the  other  side  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve.  But  what  they  have 
done  very  plainly  and  simply  is  to 
craft  a  good  bill,  and  then  hold  it  hos- 
tage by  adding  to  it  a  totally  unaccept- 
able amendment,  an  amendment  that 
is  imacceptable  because  it  is,  I  think, 
almost  certain  to  be  Judged  unconsti- 
tutional if  it  ever  undergoes  a  court 
test.  It  certainly  is  one  that  should  be. 
It  is  one  that  seriously  imdermines  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva  at  a  very  time 
when  we  have  a  working  group  there 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets  on  space 
defenses,  and  one  that  I  think  not  Just 
usun>s  the  President's  authority  but 
does  so  in  a  way  that,  as  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out,  in- 
volves the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  way  that  constitutionally  they  are 
not  involved.  That  is  not  just  an  omis- 
sion to  be  noted  academically.  It  gives 
them,  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
veto  over  actions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  usurps  not  only 
his  prerogatives  but  our  own  in  the 
Senate. 

So  let  us  recognize  what  has  hap- 
pened. An  otherwise  very  good  defense 
bill  was  amended  at  the  last  minute, 
and  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
passed  unanimously  it  suddenly 
became  subject  to  a  straight  party  line 
vote,  almost  a  straight  party  line  vote 
because  of  that  amendment.  It  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  majority  has  in 
this  instance  held  that  bill  hostage. 


and  are  continuing  to  do  so.  If  they 
would  like  the  biU  to  move,  drop  the 
Levin-Nunn  amendment,  and  let  us 
put  it  on  third  reading. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  reclaim 
my  right  to  the  floor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  frankly  I 
think  we  have  tried  to  keep  this 
debate  on  a  very  high  level.  And  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  though  this  Senator 
at  least  is  getting  a  little  bit  weary  of 
being  told  every  time  we  have  a  debate 
that  we  are  holding  the  President  hos- 
tage, the  President  is  free  to  move 
about  as  he  wants  to.  Every  time  we 
have  a  disagreement  the  name  of  the 
President  is  invoked,  and  we  are  ac- 
cused of  holding  him  hostage.  We  are 
not  holding  the  President  of  the 
United  States  hostage  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  It  is  not  fair  in  my 
opinion  to  use  those  kind  of  argu- 
ments. I  would  simply  say  to  my 
friends  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
think  that  they  should  recognize  and 
realize  that  the  worst  that  could 
happen  from  their  point  of  view  is 
that  this  bill  would  move  forward,  it 
would  pass,  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment  that  they  object  to.  I  im- 
derstand  very  sincerely,  and  the  worst 
that  could  happen  is  that  this  bill 
would  pass  the  Congress  with  that 
exact  language  in  it.  Than  it  would  go 
to  the  President.  If  he  felt  as  strongly 
about  that  issue  as  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  does,  he  would  veto  it,  it 
would  come  back  over  here.  I  would 
suspect  by  that  time  there  might  still 
not  be  enough  votes  to  override  a  veto 
of  the  President.  If  he  felt  that  strong- 
ly about  it,  he  could  eventually  pre- 
vaU. 

It  Just  so  happens  that  there  are 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  feel  Just  as  strongly  and  Just  as 
deeply  and  just  as  sincerely  as  anyone 
over  there.  We  are  just  as  determined 
as  anyone  over  there.  I  think  the  oth- 
erside  is  wrong  to  bring  this  about  to 
the  impasse  where  It  is  now. 

One  more  comment  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor.  Two  or  three  times 
now  I  have  heard  the  statement  made 
that  this  was  a  last-minute  deal,  that 
it  was  party  line  vote.  Then  there  is 
always  the  caveat  put  in  there:  well, 
almost  a  party  line  vote.  The  only  vote 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  table 
was  from  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  one  who  I  think  we 
all  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind.  It 
was  a  party  line  vote  essentially  be- 
cause you  made  it  a  party  line  vote.  It 
was  not  a  last-minute  addition.  There 
was  no  surprise  whatsoever  connected 
with  it.  We  held  hearings  especially  on 
this  issue.  And  it  came  up  in  other 
hearings  when  we  had  witnesses  that 
we  felt  should  be  quizzed  about  it. 


So  certainly  I  think  that  my  friendto 
on  this  side  do  not  mean  to  Indifate 
that  this  was  some  kind  of  a  secret  out 
of  the  blue,  hostage-like  surprise  that 
was  sprung  on  you  at  the  last  minnent 
It  is  true  that  it  was  left  to  the  last 
thing  when  we  reported  out  our  bUL 
But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  it  was 
so  left  because  we  knew  this  was  going 
to  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  we 
wanted  to  get  our  other  difficulties  re- 
solved, which  we  did. 

So  let  us  make  it  clear.  This  is  no 
surprise.  It  was  clearly  Indicated  for 
the  last  several  weeks  or  months  and 
in  the  hearings  that  we  held  that  this 
matter  was  going  to  be  brought  up. 
And  at  that  time  I  am  sure  Senator 
Levih  and  Senator  Nninf  would  have 
agreed  to  not  push  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther had  it  not  prevailed  in  the  major- 
ity in  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
It  did,  and  with  the  solid  Democratic 
bloc,  and  one  Republican,  we  voted  it 
out,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  do  ev- 
erything that  we  can  within  the  rules 
to  protect  it  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  and  Mr.  LEVIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
go  back  on  a  number  of  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  last  30  or 
45  minutes  and  see  if  I  can  identify 
some  erroneous  perceptions. 

Let  me  tell  my  dear  friend  from  Ne- 
braska that  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt— and  I  sort  of  gathered  from  his 
statement,  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
him  to  yield  for  a  question— in  my 
mind  or  in  the  mind  of  anybody  on 
this  side  that  the  President  wiU  in  fact 
veto  the  defense  authorization  bill  if 
this  language  or  anjrthing  close  to  it  is 
in  it.  There  is  no  doubt— as  a  matter  of 
fact.  34  Senators  have  sent  a  letter 
down  to  the  President  saying  that  on 
this  particular  issue  we  will  vote  to 
sustain  his  veto.  So  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  That  is  the  political  fact. 
That  is  why  I  am  somewhat  bemused 
by  the  suggestion  that  we  just  go 
ahead  and  rush  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  through  when  we  know  it  is 
going  to  be  vetoed,  when  we  know  the 
votes  are  here  to  sustain  it,  cram  it 
down  the  President's  throat,  let  him 
go  ahead  and  veto  it.  and  send  it  back. 

We  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

That  is  why  I  am  telling  you  that  we 
cannot  take  up  the  idea  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  talking  about  in 
dealing  with  this  matter.  We  know 
this  is  not  veto  bait.  This  is  going  to  be 
vetoed. 

The  interesting  response  is,  "If  you 
are  going  to  separate  the  arms  control 
provisions  off  of  here,  we  should  put 
SDI  funding  with  it." 

That  is  totally  unacceptable.  It  is  a 
form  of  blackmail,  really.  It  is  saying. 
"If  you  do  not  go  along  with  us  as  far 
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M  we  must  on  the  vnoB  control,  then 
we  will  t>MkT%"y  hold  hostage  the 
SDL" 

I  want  to  tdl  the  Senate  we  are  not 
dOmOot  the  highway  bill  here.  This  is 
not  about  what  road  will  go  through 
Nebnaka.  Idaho.  Michigan,  or  Colora- 
do. This  is  a  defense  authorization  bill. 
Tlita  is  a  national  security  matter.  We 
are  not  going  to  sit  there  with  half 
linkage  and  holding  SDI  hostage.  I 
know  many  who  support  this  amend- 
ment are  also  strong  supporters  of 
SDL  SDI  is  a  very  important  program 
of  the  administration.  It  is  a  program 
that  will  offer  an  increase  in  peace. 
■tabOtty,  and  a  chance  to  see  not  only 
a  reduction  of  offensive  weapons,  but 
the  introduction  of  a  strategic  defense 
capability,  so  that  we  will  have  a  far 
more  tranquil  and  stable  world  than 
we  have  today. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  to  po- 
litkdie  this  and  hold  SDI  hostage.  It  is 
too  important  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
tMrtk  Members  on  this  side  would  be 
inclined  to  go  along  with  that  idea  at 
alL 

Obviously,  we  can  proceed  very 
quiddy.  as  soon  as  we  get  some  under- 
standing that  this  ammdment  is  not 
going  to  be  holding  up  the  Defense  au- 
thorisation bilL  There  has  been  indlca- 
tkms  this  morning  of.  "So  what  if  they 
do  not  pass  the  Def  oise  authorization, 
the  majority  leader  says  we  have  a 
very,  very  crowded  calendar."  Well, 
maybe  we  will  not  pass  the  Defense 
authorization  bill.  That  will  be  too 
bad.  It  will  be  very  unfortunate  for 
the  country,  for  the  Congress,  and  the 
administration.  It  will  be  very  unfortu- 
nate particularly  for  the  Senate  if  we 
are  unable  to  pass  this,  and  more  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  for  the  members 
like  myself  on  that  committee.  We 
want  to  see  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  passed. 

But  we  will  not  stand  by  idly  when 
we  know  this  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed, 
when  we  know  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  this  amendment,  what  it 
does  to  oiur  negotiators,  what  it  has  as 
far  as  constitutional  limitations. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
role  of  the  Senate  is  not  one  to  inter- 
pret and  implement  ratified  treaties. 
That  is  not  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That  is  a  constitutloiud  role 
t.t*»i.  is  fundamentally  and  exclusively 
reserved  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  one  who  inter- 
prets treaties  and  he  is  the  one  who 
implements  the  treaties.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  program  that  he  is  put- 
ting forward  or  requesting,  the  consti- 
tutlcHial  authority  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
grcM  is  to  deny  him  those  funds  for 
that  fiwdfic  program. 

That  is  the  constitutional  role,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  serious  misunder- 
standing in  this  body  of  what  constitu- 
tionally we  can  and  cannot  do  as  far  as 
treaties. 
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We  do  not  implement  treaties.  We 
ratify  treaties. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  somehow 
breaking  out  the  SDI  and  the  arms 
control  provision  is  sort  of  like  what 
we  did  on  MX  and  the  MX  basing. 

That  is  nonsense.  The  MX  and  the 
MX  basing  was  for  a  specific  program. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  basing  deter- 
mination had  to  do  with  any  kind  of 
treaty.  There  was  no  reference  to  a 
treaty  in  the  MX  spending  of  that 
money.  In  SDI,  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  interpret  what  the  ABM 
treaty  is.  an  interpretation  that  I 
think  is  left  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

If.  in  fact,  the  administration  sends 
up  in  their  budget  a  specific  request 
on  a  specific  experiment  or  program 
that  they  are  going  to  go  ahead  with, 
and  it  falls  into  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion, clearly,  at  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  pass  a 
law  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
money  for  that  program,  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  But  not  before  that  time. 
Then  we  will  see  where  the  votes  are. 
When  this  bill  is  going  to  come  up  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  depends  on 
whether  we  can  work  out  a  sensible 
agreement.  But  it  seems  that  we  are 
miles  apart,  and  perhaps  getting  fiur- 
ther  apart  rather  than  narrowing.  I 
think  there  are  very  fundamental  dif- 
ferences. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  discus- 
sions in  the  committee  but  as  far  as 
when  we  saw  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, when  the  amendment  was  de- 
bated, I  think  the  amendment  was  pre- 
sented to  us  on  a  Thursday  night  and 
we  finally  voted  on  it  Tuesday.  That  is 
the  first  time  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana saw  it.  I  do  not  Imow  when  other 
Senators  saw  the  actual  amendment. 
There  was  notice  that  perhaps  amend- 
ments would  or  would  not  be  offered. 
We,  obviously,  had  a  number  of 
hearings  touching  on  ABM  Treaty 
matters,  but  I  do  not  think  we  had 
many  hearings,  or  I  do  not  recall  any. 
on  what  these  amendments  attached 
to  a  defense  authorization  bill  would 
do,  wliat  the  implications  would  be 
with  these  amendments,  what  it  would 
do  to  our  negotiators,  what  it  would  do 
with  regard  to  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities. I  think  we  have  had 
very  little  discussion.  That  is  why 
many  of  us  feel  that  since  we  have  not 
had  those  discussions  we  should  have 
a  rather  long  discussion  here. 

I  still  go  back  to  the  basic  premise, 
that  we  know  this  bill  will  be  vetoed. 
We  know  the  veto  will  be  sustained.  So 
what  do  we  gain?  We  are  trying  to 
gain  political  points?  We  wUl  give  you 
the  political  points.  We  will  have  a  po- 
litical debate.  We  will  have  it.  We  will 
put  all  the  arms  control  things  in. 

Some  on  this  side  think  that  ques- 
tioning and  being  a  good  student  in 
some  of  the  perhaps  not  so  good  as- 
pects of  arms  control  is  good  politics. 


Others  think  that  what  is  good  politics 
is  to  be  for  arms  control  no  matter 
what,  take  an  arms  control  agreement 
and  that  is  it. 

There  is  a  difference  on  what  is 
going  to  be  good  politics  and  bad  poli- 
tics. If  you  come  from  different  States 
you  have  different  points  of  view. 

If  we  want  to  have  that  political 
debate,  which  is  what  this  is,  let  us 
have  it.  but  let  us  not  have  it  on  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Why  have  this  political 
debate  on  a  defense  authorization  bill? 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  it.  I 
do  not  think  we  will  have  it,  from 
what  the  majority  leader  said,  because 
the  votes  on  this  side  will  not  go  for- 
ward with  this  biU  imtU  we  get  resolu- 
tion of  this  particular  amendment 
which  we  think  is  an  infringement  on 
the  executive  branch,  harmful  to  our 
negotiators,  and  very  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

We  will  have  that  debate.  We  wiU  be 
talking  today  and  tomorrow.  We  will 
see  what  happens  thereafter. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON,  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  QUAYliE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  heard  the  term  hos- 
tage used.  I  took  exception  to  it.  I 
have  heard  the  term  blackmail,  black- 
mailing the  President,  which  has  been 
used.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  or  anyone  else 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  a  hostage 
taker  or  a  blackmailer? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  what  you  are  doing,  though,  is 
blackmailing  the  SDI  Program.  I  think 
the  impact,  in  effect,  by  having  the 
arms  control  agreement  attached  to 
the  SDI  is  blackmailing  the  SDI. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  we  are  blackmaUers 
on  the  SDI? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion, and  then  I  wiD  not  debate  any 
further  at  this  time. 

I  think  I  heard  the  Senator  right, 
but  I  was  rather  amazed  to  hear  him 
say  that  the  Senate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  treaty  interpretations. 

I  would  think  that  that  would  be  a 
very  interesting  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  this  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana:  If  this  bill  passes 
with  the  language  that  you  very  sin- 
cerely and  very  legitimately  from  your 
point  of  view  object  to,  and  the  Presi- 
dent votes  that,  would  that  not  at 
least  set  up  a  situation  where  it  would 
be  a  clear  constitutional  question,  and 
might  possibly  end  up  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  court  test  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  reinterpret  the  treaty 
that  has  been  previously  agreed  to  and 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  and  of 
its  own  direction? 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Under  that  kind  of 
scenario,  it  would  not  be  able  to  get  to 
the  courts  because,  in  my  Judgment,  it 
would  never  pass  or  have  the  veto 
overriden.  The  votes  are  not  there. 

I  think  that  there  probably  is  misim- 
derstanding  and  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
debate  is  going  to  go  on  as  to  the  role 
of  the  Senate  as  far  as  the  interpreta- 
tion and  implementation  of  treaties.  I 
think  that  is  clear— and  we  will  get 
into  that  later.  We  will  start  citing 
constitutional  scholars.  I  think  that  is 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  interpret  and  to  imple- 
ment ratified  treaties. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the 
Senate,  by  two-thirds  vote,  will  ratify 
treaties.  It  will  not  implement  them.  It 
ratifies  and  gives  its  consent  on  the 
treaties  and  the  implementation  and 
therein  the  interpretation  of  what 
that  treaty  is— and  if  there  are  reser- 
vations or  amendments,  then  they 
have  to  interpret  and  implement  those 
as  well— that  is  what  the  executive 
branch  does.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of 
what  our  responsibility  is. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  it  has  gotten 
out  of  the  context  of  a  substantive  dis- 
cussion on  that  and  into  more  of  a  po- 
litical vacuiun. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  yields  to  the 
Seiuitor  from  Michigan  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  hear  the  Senator  talk 
about  arms  control  this  and  arms  con- 
trol that.  Am  I  correct  the  Senator 
would  concede  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  that  we,  for 
Instance,  could  eliminate  altogether,  if 
we  wanted  to,  the  spending  of  funds 
for  SDI? 

Blr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  concede  that,  the 
power  of  the  purse 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  have  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  power  of  the 
purse  to  say  that  you  are  not  going  to 
spend  funds  for  a  particular  program. 

Mr.  LEJVIN.  We  have  the  power  over 
the  purse,  the  Seiuitor  concedes,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  not  yet 
abdicated  that  t>ecause  that  is  the  crit- 
ical issue  here,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  write  a  check  for  $4  bil- 
lion or  $4.5  billion  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  say  "You  spend 
it  on  SDI  any  way  you  want." 

That  is  the  issue  and  my  question  is 
this:  Is  the  Senator  not  aware,  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  that  during 


the  MX  debate,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  dense  pack  would  violate 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  prohibitions  on 
new  silos  was  very  much  an  issue — as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  restriction  was 
placed  over  the  MX  in  part  because  of 
that  argiunent  by  Sermtor  Jackson— 
the  Senator  said  MX  had  nothing  to 
do  with  treaties?  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  my  friend  has  forgot- 
ten the  argimient  made  during  the 
MX  debate  relative  to  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  and  whether  they  presented  a 
dense  pack  mode? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  answer  both 
of  those  questions.  On  the  first  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  Congress  has 
the  power  of  the  pursue  and  it  can  say 
and  it  can  deny  funding  for  a  particu- 
lar program  that  the  administration 
requests. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Or  an  experiment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Or  an  experiment 
that  they  request. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Or  a  test. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  They  can  obliterate 
the  SDI  Program  if  they  want  to:  "No 
funds  hereafter  spent  on  SDI."  If  they 
wanted  to.  Congress  could  clearly  do 
that.  But  what  the  Congress  cannot 
do,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  serious 
constitutional  question  here,  is  to  say 
that  you  are  not  going  to  spend  funds 
based  upon  an  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  as  interpreted  by  not  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  but  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  pending  amendment  in  controver- 
sy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  not.  if  I  may  correct 
the  Senator,  a  pending  amendment.  It 
is  part  of  the  bill  which  my  friend  is 
participating  in  not  allowing  to  come 
to  the  floor.  So  we  should  not  call  it  a 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  amendment  that 
is  being  objected  to  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Since  this  is 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  will  be  pending. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Since  this  is  a  Levin- 
Nuim  amendment,  let  me  correct  the 
Senator's  characterization  of  it.  It  is 
not  an  amendment  which  says  that 
money  will  not  be  spent  in  a  certain 
way.  Now,  there  is  no  use  continuing 
to  characterize  this  language 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  complete  my 
question. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  All  right,  go  ahead 
and  finish,  but  it  certainly  does. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  talking 
to  the  author  of  the  language,  at  least 
the  coauthor  with  Senator  NirifH,  so 
let  me  now  tell  the  Senator  what  it 
does,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  language 
what  it  does. 

What  is  says  is  that  if  the  President 
i4>plies.  in  effect,  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— and  I  am  trying 
now  to  put  this  into  lay  language— he 
must  then  notify  us  so  we  can  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  i^ 
prove  the  spending  of  money  for  that 


purpose.  It  leaves  open  the  question 
which  the  Senator  says  it  closes.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  President  is 
going  to  apply  a  new  interpretation. 
The  Senator  does  not  know  and  I  do 
not  know.  None  of  us  know.  There  is 
no  use  prejudging  that.  He  has  said 
now  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  that 
even  though  he  had  the  right  to  move 
to  the  new  interpretation,  he  is  not 
going  to  do  so.  He  has  said  that  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  And  he  may  continue 
to  do  that  for  very  sound  reasons, 
some  of  us  think,  but  he  may  or  may 
not.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  pre- 
judge him. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  abdicate  the 
control  of  the  purse  strings  of  this 
country,  because  the  Constitution  says 
that  the  Congress  has  that  power  over 
the  purse  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  Is  going  to  decide  to  put  into 
effect  an  experiment.  We  do  not  know 
because  he  has  not  decided. 

The  Senator  wants  us  to  basically 
Just  write  the  blank  check,  let  him 
decide  whether  to  move  to  an  experi- 
ment or  not,  and  then  what,  try  to  re- 
scind? We  do  not  have  to  do  that 
under  the  Constitution. 

We  have  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
we  can  set  conditions  on  spending.  The 
only  condition  we  are  setting  here  is 
saying,  "Mr.  President,  if  and  when 
you  decide"— we  are  not  prejudging— 
"if  and  when  you  decide  to  spend 
money  on  experiments  which  are  only 
permitted  under  a  new  interpretation 
of  this  treaty,  we  then  insist  on  con- 
gressional approval  of  that  spending, 
not  of  the  new  interpretation."  We  are 
not  saying  Congress  has  to  approve  a 
new  interpretation.  We  are  saying 
then  Congress  must  approve  that 
spending.  Get  a  joint  resolution  of  ap- 
proval for  that  spending. 

This  is  a  spending  amendment.  In 
the  most  traditional  sense,  it  is  a 
spending  amendment.  We  should 
never  abdicate  that  power  over  the 
purse,  ever,  to  any  President,  be  it  a 
Democrat  or  Republican.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference.  The  President 
has  rights.  We  have  rights.  One  of  the 
rights  we  have  is  to  control  the  purse 
strings  and  to  say  that  we  want  to 
have  a  say.  The  President  wants  it  to 
be  unilateral:  "Just  write  me  the 
check.  Write  me  the  check,  and  I  will 
decide  some  month,  maybe  June, 
maybe  July,  maybe  August,  whether 
or  not  I  am  going  to  apply  a  new  inter- 
pretation. You  write  me  the  check  and 
I  will  spend  the  funds  as  I  want." 

Congress  has  a  right  to  say,  "No,  we 
are  putting  some  conditions  on  that 
check.  We  are  not  saying  that  you 
cannot  issue  a  new  interpretation  if 
you  want  to.  We  are  not  sasing  that. 
We  are  not  saying  we  have  to  approve 
the  words  that  come  out  of  your 
mouth.  What  we  are  sasring  is  we  are 
going  to  approve  the  spending  of 
money.  We  are  not  going  to  prejudge 
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irtiat  you  are  going  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  prewerve  a  role  for  ourselves." 
He  wants  it  unilateral.  We  are  saying 
it  bas  to  be  Joint  We  have  a  role  in 
the  spending  of  funds. 

One  other  point  The  Senator  was 
►faid  enough  to  yield  for  a  question 
and  I  will  try  to  frame  a  question  at 
the  md  of  this.  ,  ^ 

The  Congress  decided  at  one  point 
or  at  least  many  Members,  that  we  felt 
the  money  that  was  being  requested 
by  the  administration  for  the  Contras 
violated  a  treaty.  That  may  be  right 
that  may  be  wrong.  There  is  a  Rio 
Treaty.  There  are  OAS  agreements. 
isany  Members  of  the  Congress 
argued  that  they  would  not  approve 
DMKiey  for  the  Contras  because  that 
expenditure  would  violate  a  treaty. 

Now.  the  President  said  it  would  not 
vkdate  a  treaty.  Many  Members  of  the 
Congress  thought  it  would  violate  a 
treaty.  Many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  withhold  funds  from 
the  Contras  because  they  believed  it 
violated  a  treaty.  Under  the  Senator's 
logic  Congress  could  not  withhold 
funds  from  the  Contras  based  on  their 
interpretation  of  the  Rio  Treaty  or 
the  OAS  Treaty  because  the  President 
dedded  it  was  OK.  it  was  consistent 
with  that  treaty. 

Congress  has  no  right  to  interpret 
treaties  the  Senator  says.  We  have  to 
approve  funding  for  the  Contras. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  fimdlng  for  the  Contras.  I 
am  not  trying  to  change  this  argument 
into  that 

I  urge  upon  my  friends  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  what  they 
are  saying. 

So  ter  as  congressional  power  is  con- 
coned,  clearly  we  have  the  right  to 
say  we  are  not  putting  money  into  BCX 
ttecauae  we  think  it  might  violate 
SALT  I  or  SALT  n.  even  though  the 
President  does  not  think  it  does.  We 
have  a  right,  if  we  wish,  not  to  fund 
the  Contras  because  we  think,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  it  violates  the  OAS  or 
the  Rio  Treaty.  That  is  a  congression- 
al power  of  the  purse,  power  over 
spendtaig.  and  this  is  exactly  that.  It  is 
precisely  that  and  nothing  else. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  fash- 
ion a  question  to  try  to  keep  within 

the  rules 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Do  I  agree? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  not  ask  that  kind 
of  Softball  question,  because  I  know 
the  Senator  does  not  agree. 

Does  the  Senator  not  concede  that 
the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress 
felt  that  Contra  fimdlng  violated  the 
Rio  Treaty  was  a  factor  in  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  fund,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Con- 
tras? Was  that  not  a  factor— the  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  us  of  the  Rio 
Treaty?  Even  though  the  President 
said  that  the  Rio  Treaty  permitted 
funding  for  the  Contras,  does  the  Sen- 
ator  not   think   that   Congress   was 
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within  its  rights  to  ref iise  funding  for 
the  Contras.  based  on  its  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Rio  Treaty? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  know  every- 
body's rationale  or  reasons  why  they 
voted  for  or  against  the  Contras.  and 
we  can  get  into  that  debate  some  other 
time,  but  not  here. 

Let  us  try  to  focus  on  the  issue  at 
hand.  The  issue  at  hand  is  the  Levln- 
Nunn  amendment.  It  is  not  only  a 
spending  limitation  but  also  an  amend- 
ment that  in  effect,  is  an  interpreta- 
tion and  is  referenced  directly  to  the 

ABM  Treaty.  It  is  at  least 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  Senator  teU  us 
which  interpretation? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  Just  read  what 
it  says  here  in  section  A: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  yean  1988  and  1989  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  develop  or  test 
antiballlstic  missiles  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based. 

That  means 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Keep  reading. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  means  that  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  on  a  fixed 
land-based  system,  which  is  one  of  the 
big  contentions  in  reading  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  rest? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  finish. 
I  am  surprised  that  if,  in  fact  you 
wanted  to  continue  the  reference, 
there  might  be  some  reference  to 
agreed  statement  D,  but  it  is  not,  be- 
cause the  essence  of  this  amendment 
is  to  say  to  the  President:  "You  will 
abide  by  the  narrow  Interpretation  of 
the  treaty  because  a  simple  majority 
in  the  Senate  says  that  and  a  simply 
majority  in  the  House  says  that;  and  if 
you  decide  down  the  road  that  you 
want  to  come  forward  with  anything 
on  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
then  you  come  back  to  Congress,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  you  a  one-House 
veto  over  what  your  Interpretation  of 
the  treaty  is." 

I  think  that  gets  into  a  very  fimda- 
mental  point  as  to  who  can  interpret 
and  implement  these  treaties. 

Let  us  take  an  example  down  the 
road,  and  if  the  President  goes  to  the 
broad  Interpretation,  which  I  think  he 
wilL  I  think  it  is  the  logical  place  to  go 
to  see  the  implementation  of  SDI.  He 
will  go  to  the  broad  interpretation  or 
withdraw  the  ABM  Treaty,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  SDI.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  system  deployed,  you  have  to 
get  beyond  research  and  test  and  de- 
velop it.  If  you  are  going  to  test  and 
develop  it,  you  are  going  to  get  into 
the  broad  interpretation,  or  I  think 
that  the  President,  perhaps  prema- 
turely, will  have  to  make  the  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  that  may  be  an  option  that  wiU  be 
sooner  rather  than  later. 


What  this  amendment  does  and 
what  drives  the  opponents  of  this  is 
not  Just  the  constitutional  issue,  about 
which  we  feel  very  strongly,  but  what 
It  does  to  our  negotiators,  particularly 
at  this  time  in  the  negotiations  which 
are  going  forward. 

We  know  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
vetoed,  so  I  do  not  know  why  we 
cannot  agree  and  get  this  off  here  and 
get  it  on  another  vehicle  and  have  a 
discussion,  and  let  the  bill  go  forward. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Not  on  the  Contras. 
Mi.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  I  are  good  friends.  I  appreci- 
ate his  good  nature  and  his  wlllingnews 
to  engage  in  this  kind  of  debate  with 
me.  even  though  I  do  not  always  end 
up  my  perorations  with  a  question. 

He  indicated  that  the  language  says 
to  the  President.  "You  will  abide." 
The  language  says  that  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated may  not  be  obligated.  That 
is  a  very  critical  issue.  As  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  the  amendment  I  urge 
upon  all  of  us  to  read  the  language, 
which  sajrs,  "Funds  appropriated  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended." 

This  is  a  limit  on  the  appropriation 
of  fimds.  It  does  not  say,  "You  will 
abide."  It  says  how  the  funds  will  be 
spent. 

I  also  urge  my  friend  not  to  stop  the 
reading  of  that  language  where  he  did. 
but  to  continue,  to  indicate  that  the 
President  then  is  told  that  the  limita- 
tion on  the  expenditure  of  funds  wUl 
cease  to  apply  if  a  report  is  submitted 
and  there  is  a  Joint  resolution. 

Why  a  Joint  resolution  involving 
both  Houses  of  Congress?  It  Is  because 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  the 
purse  strings.  It  is  that  simple.  This  is 
a  spending  amendment  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  a  right- 
indeed,  a  constitutional  duty— to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  funds  before 
they  are  spent.  In  this  country,  fimds 
caimot  be  spent  unless  both  Houses 
approve  it.  That  is  proof  that  this  is  a 
spending  amendment. 

I  also  ask  the  Senator  this:  In  the 
committee  report,  the  language  reads 
as  follows: 

The  decision  to  authorize  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  armed  forces  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  constitutional  responaibU- 
ities  assigned  to  Congress.  This  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial and  costly  programs  ever  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  Without  prejudging 
the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  imdertaUng 
testing,  development,  and  deployment  of 
mobile  space-based  ABM.  using  exotic  tech- 
nologies, it  is  imperative  that  Congress  in 
general  and  this  committee  in  particular  ex- 
amine in  detail  any  exiMsed  expenditure 
that  would  involve  such  a  substantial 
change  in  power. 
I  think  that  is  important. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  bear  with  me  for  Just  one 
more  moment? 


Mr.    QUAYLE.    Does   the 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  question  is  this: 
One  of  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Wilson.  Indicated  that  he  thought  the 
House  amendment  was  an  easier 
amendment  for  the  President  to  deal 
with  than  the  Senate  amendment,  in 
the  particular  area.  My  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  my  dear 
friend  from  Indiana,  is  this:  Would  he 
prefer  the  House  language  to  this  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  prefer  either 
one.  for  almost  the  same  reason.  I  do 
not  think  either  one  is  accepable.  I  do 
not  know  which  one  is  less  injurious.  I 
think  they  are  both  wrong. 

The  thhig  that  really  is  conclusive 
that  this  is  an  interpretation  is  that  it 
is  stated  in  subsection  (a)  what  the 
reference  point  would  be,  which  is  ba- 
sically article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Then,  in  subsection  (cKl),  it  is  stated— 
in  fact,  you  do  not  go  ahead  with  that 
literal  reading  of  article  V.  You  have 
to  read  article  V  in  conjunction  with 
article  II  and  Agreed  Statement  D  to 
get  a  true  flavor  of  what  the  ABM 
Treaty  says.  What  you  are  doing  is  not 
Just  the  power  of  the  purse,  but  you 
are  putting  an  interpretation  on  it  So 
it  is  a  spending  limitation  and  an  in- 
terpretation amendment. 

It  is  an  interpretation  amendment.  I 
think  that  is  something  that  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  analogies  that 

we  could 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
could  answer.  He  did  make  it  clear.  It 
is  not  that.  The  language,  by  the  way, 
is  not  that. 

But,  also,  the  committee  report  says 
without  prejudging  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  undertaking.  The  Senator 
is  talking,  I  think,  about  a  drafting 
problem  if  I  could  make  a  suggestion 
to  him.  There  is  a  drafting  problem. 
People  who  want  to  have  a  say  in  how 
the  public  funds  are  spent  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  President  is 
going  to  i4>ply  a  broad  interpretation. 
That  is  called  a  broad  or  new  interpre- 
tation. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  terms  of  semantics.  There  is  an  in- 
terest that  many  of  us  have,  before  de- 
ciding whether  to  approve  the  exi>end- 
iture  of  funds,  as  to  what  is  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  going  to  be 
under.  This  is  a  drafting  issue. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
drafting  issue.  Will  the  Senator  deny 
this?  Is  not  the  issue  in  dispute  that 
drives  this  amendment  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty?  Is  that  not 
what  we  are  arguing  about,  basically? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  We  are  talking 
about  funds  that  are  spent  on  SDI. 

BCr.  QUAYLE.  Beyond  all  the  draft- 
manshlp  and  all  the  ways  that  you  can 
web  a  particular  amendment,  the  fun- 
damental issue  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Is  that  not  the  case? 
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Will  the  Senator  not  concede  that 
point? 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  No.  I  wlU  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

The  basic  gut  issue  is  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  whether  this  Congress 
must  write  a  blank  check  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  allow  him  to  decide  how 
funds  will  be  spent.  There  are  many  of 

us— maybe  not  a  majority 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
this.  Does  the  executive  branch,  that 
is,  the  President,  have  the  power  to  in- 
terpret and  implement  treaties? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  President 
has  the  power.  We  have  the  power  to 
implement  through  the  purse,  but  in 

any  event 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  power  to  inter- 
pret the  treaty  and  implement.  We 
ratify  the  treaty.  Does  the  executive 
not  have  the  power  to  interpret  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  executive  has  the 
power  and  we  have  the  power  to  spend 
funds  or  not  based  upon  his  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  But  they  have  the 
power  to  interpret  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  we  have  the  power 
to  spend  funds. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Sure.  Let  us  take  this 
logically.  The  Supreme  Court  has  the 
power  to  interpret  the  laws  of  the 
land,  right? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
the  power  to  Interpret  the  law.  The 

President  has  the  power  to 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Interpret  treaties? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite 
that  way.  Clearly  we  follow  legal  guid- 
ance on  this. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  What  we  are  doing  is 
we  are  saying  we  are  restricting  what 
is  constitutionally  allowed  by  the 
President,  which  is  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  preemptively. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  at  aU. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  can  say.  "You  go 
ahead  and  do  how  you  want  to  inter- 
pret the  treaty  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Once  you  interpret  the  way  we  do  not 
like,  you  have  to  come  back  and  get 
the  approval  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  you  could  cut  the  program  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  You  could  cut  the 
program  by  an  act  of  law. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  that  Impede 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  suppose  by  yoiu- 
thinking,  we  could  take  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  fund  the  Court  but  if  the 
court  considered  cases  we  do  not  like, 
then  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  Con- 
gress and  get  a  Joint  resolution  of  ap- 
proval or  lose  funding. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  is  a  constitutional 
prohibition  on  that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  But  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional issue  of  separation  of  power 
between  the  executive,  congressional. 


Judiciary.  We  have  certain  responsibfl- 
iUes  vested  in  each  one  of  those 
branches  of  government. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  There  are  indeed. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  what  we  have 
come  down  to  and  this  is  the  point  and 
this  is  the  constitutional  issue,  that 
you  are  looking  for  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  that  I  think  seriously  im- 
pinges upon  the  executive  which  I 
think  the  Senator  conceded  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  Interpret  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  do  we  through  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  if  the  President 
interprets  a  treaty  in  a  way  the  Con- 
gress disagrees,  for  Instance,  on  MX 
basing  modes,  for  instance.  The  Rio 
Treaty,  we  need  not  fimd  the  pro- 
grams. We  can  condition  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  fimds.  In  that  sense  you 
can  probably  argue  we  are  interpret- 
ing treaties.  I  think  it  Is  clearly  consti- 
tutionally preferable.  The  argument  is 
that  we  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
lay  out  taxpayers'  funds  for  a  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
Just  because  the  President  says  a 
treaty  interpretation  is  involved. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  President  has 
the  power  to  interpret;  the  Congress 
has  the  power  of  the  purse.  I  do  not 
dispute  those  two  issues.  I  think  what 
you  have  done  in  this  amendment  is 
merge  the  two  and  I  think  you  have 
done  it  in  a  way  that  is  treading  on 
constitutional  waters  and  particularly 
when  you  get  Into  a  Joint  resolution  by 
a  majority  of  each  House. 

I  think  we  are  doing  another  thing 
with  all  these  arms  control  amend- 
ments. Just  in  general  terms,  we  are 
really  going  to  invite  future  Presidents 
not  to  submit  treaties  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  two-thirds.  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do?  We  are  going  to  invite  future 
Presidents  to  submit  executive  agree- 
ments up  here,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor knows  full  well  that  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  thought  very  long  and 
hard  about  submitting  an  executive 
agreement  on  SALT  U  rather  than 
submit  it  as  a  treaty. 

I  know  a  number  of  Senators— I  was 
not  in  the  Senate  yet;  I  was  in  the 
House— raised  their  Institutional  hack- 
les. But  that  President  thought,  "Per- 
haps I  ought  to  send  up  an  executive 
agreement." 

I  think  Senators  ought  to  think  long 
and  hard  about  what  we  are  getting 
into  when  we  start  encouraging  and 
inviting  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  enter  into  this  type  of  debate  with  a 
majority  vote.  You  are  in  fact  encour- 
aging future  Presidents  down  the  road 
to  say,  "Let's  not  call  this  a  treaty; 
let's  Just  go  ahead  and  call  it  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  which  only  requires  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  a  majority 
of  the  House." 
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That  is  precisely  in  this  whole 
■chffff*  of  thlnCB  the  type  of  road  that 
m  are  about  to  travel  down,  and  I 
think  it  is  goinc  to  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
Inc  (or  the  17.8.  Senate  when  that  hap- 
pens and  I  think  It  is  beginning.  I  go 
on  record 

Mr.  LEVm.  Vt.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Ifr.  QUAYUL  I  yield  one  more  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
inoUon  is  not  with  this  biU  langua;ge. 
I  think  his  problem  is  with  the  Consti- 
tution. It  Is  the  Constitution  which 
pitnrldes  both  Houses  the  obligation 
and  i«monsibiUty  to  approve  public 

speiMllug. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Soiate  believes  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  violates  the  Rio  Treaty 
or  violates  any  other  agreement,  it 
does  not  have  to  appropriate  funds  or 
authorise  ftmds.  It  can  withhold  it  and 
thereby  the  program  would  not  be  im- 
plemented. It  can  condition  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

Surely,  if  it  can  eliminate  a  program 
which  the  Senator  concedes  it  can.  he 
concedes  we  could  eliminate  this 
entire  program,  we  can  condition  the 
expenditure  of  ftinds.  surely,  as  we 
have  here,  simply  upon  the  President 
coming  back  to  us  with  a  report  and 
then  getting  congressional  approval. 

One  thing  about  the  one  House  or 
two  Houses  is  also  important.  Tou 
have  to  have  a  Joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval under  the  Supreme  Court 
rule  because  the  President  attacked 
the  one-House  veto. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  This  is  a  one-House 
veto. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  it  is  not.  This  is  a 
constitutional  requirement  that  both 
Houses  approve  the  expenditiu«  of 
public  f \mds. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  one  House  does 
not,  it  is  dead. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  According  to  the  Sena- 
tor, not  our  bill  language. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  effect,  you  have 
the  one-House  veto  of  a  President  in- 
terpreting the  treaty. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  No. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Sore  you  do. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  the  Constitution, 
my  good  friend,  that  says  both  Houses 
have  to  approve  spending.  It  is  not  oiu- 
bill  that  does  that  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  aoo  this  year  now.  This  is  200  years 
old.  The  Constitution  says  it.  Both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  public  fimds. 
That  is  the  issue  here.  Those  are  the 
words. 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
poided. 

Those  are  the  key  words.  That  is 
what  the  Constitution  says  it  is  our 
duty  to  carry  out.  This  is  our  duty,  our 
sworn  duty.  The  President  has  his  re- 
qwnsibillty.  He  enters  into  treaties:  we 
ratify  them.  He  implements  the  laws; 
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we  write  the  laws.  But  we  spend 
money  and  both  Houses  have  to  put 
their  stamp  of  approval  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  not  one  House. 

So  when  the  Senator  talks  about  a 
one-House  veto,  his  complaint  is  with 
the  Constitution,  not  with  our  bill  lan- 
guage. 

IiCr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  Just  stating 
what  it  is.  I  am  Just  saying  that  we  are 
giving  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  majority  vote  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  the  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  is,  piu*  and  simple,  and 
that  is  something  that  Senators  are 
going  to  have  to  think  about. 

Senators  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
what  they  in  fact  are  doing,  the 
Senate  in  this  particular  case.  I  came 
from  the  House.  I  tell  the  Senator 
they  will  be  glad  to  get  some  new 
powers. 

And  they  will  be  glad  to  have  Execu- 
tive agreements  sent  up  rather  than 
have  treaties.  They  will  be  glad,  by  a 
majority  vote,  to  tell  you  whether  you 
are  able  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  what 
the  treaty  is  going  to  be.  I  will  tell  you. 
they  wlU  enjoy  that. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  going  to 
serve  our  political  process  any  by 
giving  them  that  additional  responsi- 
bility, which  I  think  is  questionable 
constitutionally  and  certainly^  a  pre- 
rogative that  I  do  not  think,  at  least, 
this  Senator  wants  to  give  up  very 
easily. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  with 
an  elaboration  of  my  remarks. 

COHSTITtrnOMAL  nOnJCATIORS  OF  THE  UVDI- 
Htmil  AKENSMEirr 

Mr.  President,  scholars  of  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers  would 
find  it  curious  that  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  decide  whether  to  hold  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative 
hostage  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  reason  they'd  find  this  debate 
curious  is  that  those  who  are  propos- 
ing this  scheme  have  apparently  failed 
to  consider  that  it  is  the  President 
who  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  interpret  treaties  once  they've  been 
ratified  by  the  President. 

Congress  has  no  business  trying  to 
intimidate  the  executive  branch 
during  such  a  process.  It  can  take 
action  once  an  administration  has  of- 
fered a  treaty  interpretation— but  not 
until  that  point. 

By  trying  to  tie  future  fimding  of 
SDI  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  Senate  is  on  the 
verge  of  seriously  damaging  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  President,  we're  slutting  on  con- 
stitutional thin  ice  right  now,  for  two 
important  reasons. 

First,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  the  execu- 
tive branch— not  the  legislative 
branch— that  interprets  treaties  after 
they've  been  conditioned  and  then 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 


And  second,  while  Congress  can  leg- 
islatively protest  the  way  in  which  a 
President  has  interpreted  a  treaty.  It 
can  do  so  only  after  the  White  House 
has  set  its  interpretation  in  motion. 

Right  now,  the  President  can  move 
forward  with  SDI  research  under  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  He 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
construe  the  treaty  in  this  f  ashiozL 

Congress  can  block  such  a  move  only 
by  enacting  a  law  preventing  him  from 
spending  money  for  this  purpose. 
This,  however,  would  first  require  a 
majority  vote  in  both  Houses  and— if 
the  President  vetoed  the  q?endlng 
bill— a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  to 
override  the  veto. 

Under  this  new  scheme  that  we're 
being  asked  to  vote  on,  however,  no 
new  law  would  be  needed.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  forced  to  seek  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  from  Congress  before 
he  implements  a  treaty,  it  would  shift 
the  balance  of  powers. 

It  would.  In  fact,  mean  that  a  simple 
majority  of  only  one  House  could 
block  the  President's  interpretation  or 
Implementation  of  a  treaty.  And  that 
would  clearly  be  a  substantial  erosion 
of  the  powers  the  executive  branch 
now  enjoys. 

The  SDI  critics  who  support  this  in- 
fringement of  the  President's  treaty 
powers  argue  that  the  Senate  is  only 
telling  the  President  that  it  wiU  wait 
for  him  to  interpret  the  treaty  and 
then  decide  how  to  spend  money  on 
SDI. 

But  it's  still  a  fiscal  threat  and  the 
Constitution  doesn't  give  the  Senate 
the  authority  to  make  those  kinds  of 
threats  when  it  comes  to  treaty  inter- 
pretation. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  the 
outcry  would  be  if  Congress  tried 
something  similar  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  Imagine  what  the  public  would 
think  if  the  Senate  said  it  would  no 
longer  pay  the  Justices'  salaries  until 
they  agreed  to  consider  only  certain 

Well,  the  Seiuite  is  leaning  toward 
this  kind  of  thinking  right  now  as  it 
considers  a  fateful  plimge  into  uncon- 
stitutional waters  by  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  on  ABM  Treaty  interpre- 
tation. 

If  the  Senate,  in  fact,  tells  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  won't  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  a  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram unless  he  adheres  to  a  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  it 
will  damage  our  ability  to  make  bind- 
ing pacts  with  other  nations. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
hold  off  on  this  debate  and  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  interpret  the 
ABM  Treaty  without  a  legal  ax  hang- 
ing over  his  head. 

Now,  once  the  President  makes  a 
choice  and  implements  his  interpreta- 
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tlon.  Congress  is  certainly  free  to  exer- 
cise its  power  of  the  purse. 

But  to  do  so  before  the  President 
makes  such  a  choice  is  to  do  some- 
thing that's  now  forbidden— namely, 
to  violate  the  President's  exclusive 
power  to  implement  the  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

Not  only  is  waiting  for  the  President 
to  interpret  and  implement  the  treaty 
proper  constitutional  law,  it's  also  pru- 
dent. 

In  fact,  no  one  proposing  this 
amendment  has  claimed  that  any  of 
our  negotiators  believe  such  a  law 
would  help  our  bargaining  position 
with  the  Soviets. 

And  the  reason  why  is  simple.  It's 
obvious  that  it  wouldn't  help  our  nego- 
tiators. After  all,  what  the  Soviets  fear 
most  is  that  we  might  deploy  defenses 
superior  to  their  own. 

As  long  as  we  stay  within  a  narrow 
Interpretation,  they  can  be  confident 
that  we'll  only  expend  effort  on  con- 
ventional ground-based  systems— pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  systems  that  they 
have  a  lead  in. 

If  we  interpret  the  treaty  the  way 
the  Soviets  clearly  did  up  until  March 
of  1985— that  it  allowed  them  to  test 
exotic,  space-based  systems— then  they 
have  to  worry  that  their  massive  in- 
vestment in  strategic  offenses  will  be 
made  obsolete. 

This  of  course  gets  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  problem— whether  limits  on 
ABM  work  are  still  in  our  interest  at 
all. 

Certainly  If  the  many  billions  we've 
spent  on  SDI  are  to  be  of  any  value, 
it's  because  they  hold  out  the  hope  of 
cost-effective  missile  defenses. 

That's  the  reason  we're  investing. 
We've  known  that  all  along.  If  SDI 
didn't  hold  out  that  hope,  we'd  be 
fools  to  spend  the  money. 

Knowing  that  SDI  has  been  directed 
to  produce  effective  strategic  defenses, 
this  body  should  recognize  Just  what 
it's  up  to. 

It's  not  to  create  a  bargaining  chip. 
It's  not  to  produce  a  jobs  program  for 
people  who  do  research  and  develop- 
ment. It's  to  provide  an  alternative 
way  of  defending  this  country  other 
than  threatening  the  Soviets  with 
highly  destructive  nuclear  weapons. 

These  defenses  without  a  doubt— if 
deployed— would  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  question  before  us  today, 
though,  is  whether  we  want  to  limit 
ourselves  to  a  highly  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  when  we  Imow 
this  would  only  make  SDI  bump  up 
against  the  treaty's  limits  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  want 
the  additional  time  and  diplomatic 
flexibility  that  would  come  with  an  in- 
terpretation that  the  Soviets  them- 
selves adhered  to  until  this  public 
debate  began?  The  answer,  I  think,  is 
clear. 


If  we're  serious  about  the  invest- 
ment we're  making  in  SDI,  if  we're  se- 
rious about  negotiating  with  the  Sovi- 
ets to  our  maximum  advantage,  if 
we're  serious  about  oiu*  security,  then 
we  must  allow  the  President  to  exer- 
cise the  constitutional  power  that  is 
clearly  vested  in  him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
would  like  to  compliment  my  two  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  a  very  enlightening  debate. 
As  a  nonattomey,  I  find  it  most  inter- 
esting to  hear  two  obviously  good  stu- 
dents of  the  Constitution  debating 
this  issue. 

I  see  this  issue  in  a  slightly  different 
perspective.  Not  from  the  constitution- 
al issue,  but  from  the  practical  issue  of 
the  defense  of  this  country.  Whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  deploy  by  the 
early  190O's,  a  system  that  will  defend 
the  people  and  the  deterrent  systems 
that  we  have  in  tliis  country  against 
Soviet  heavy  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  a  defense  which  we  do  not 
have  today  as  we  are  standing  here  de- 
bating this  issue  on  the  floor. 

I  see  this  as  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  INF  agreement  reached  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  in 
Geneva,  or  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
are  for  or  against  us  depl03ring  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  to  protect 
this  country  and  our  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties. 

Mr.  President  I  am  in  favor  of  de- 
ploying the  strategic  defense  initiative 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  me,  as  a  nonat- 
tomey listening  to  this  debate,  that 
the  President  needs  to  have  his  negoti- 
ating team  first  get  the  issue  settled 
within  the  United  States  Senate 
before  he  has  any  hope  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  any  inferences  or  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues  on 
either  side  of  this  issue,  but  only  to 
say  that  we  are  not  dealing  in  an  arms 
negotiation  in  Geneva  with  a  Simday 
school  group.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union— a  nation  that  would  be 
a  second-rate  power  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  massive  mili- 
tary war  machine  with  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  Baclcfire  tx>mbers, 
short-range  missiles,  and  biological 
and  chemical  warfare  capability.  With- 
out that,  they  would  not  be  a  super- 
power. 

If  you  could  wave  a  magic  wand  and 
get  rid  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  Japanese,  the  Americans,  and 
the  West  CJermans  would  be  viewed  as 
the  world's  superpowers,  because  we 
have  economic  strength.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  wither  and  die  if  it  were 
not  for  its  ability  to  blackmail,  to  ter- 
rorize and  threaten  people.  And  that  is 


who  we  are  discussing  an  arms  control 
agreement  with. 

Before  we  can  move  forward  in 
Geneva  we  must  first  have  imanlmlty 
of  the  American  position.  Whether  it 
be  the  position  of  the  Republicans, 
Democrats,  or  independents.  If  I  were 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  would  be  cheering  in 
the  aisles  for  the  passage  of  some 
amendment  that  would  limit  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  deploy  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  If  I  were  President 
Reagan,  I  would  call  my  team  back 
from  Geneva  and  ask  them  to  negoti- 
ate here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  before  we 
try  to  negotiate  with  a  country  that  is 
clearly  in  an  adversarial  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  that  it  clearly 
has  a  different  set  of  moral  values 
than  the  United  States,  and  clearly 
has  a  history  of  repression,  of  murder, 
of  tyranny,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
everyone  of  the  background  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
book.  "The  Great  Terror,"  by  Mr. 
Robert  Conquest.  At  the  request  of 
the  late  Senator  from  Coimecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  the  book  was  reprint- 
ed in  1970  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws. 

I  pulled  out  a  few  facts  about  the 
history  of  the  people  we  are  dealing 
with.  That  is  what  the  discussion  is 
al)out  here  on  the  floor. 

Oiu-  negotiators  are  trying  to  negoti- 
ate with  people  who  have  a  history  of 
terrorism. 

The  idea  of  terror  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  whole  Bolshevik  conception  of 
rule. 

Lenin  envisaged  the  use  of  terror  in 
the  style  of  1793  "to  settle  accounts 
with  Tsarism,"  and  wrote: 

[R]e&l.  nationwide  terror,  which  reinvigo- 
rates  the  country  and  through  which  the 
Oreat  French  Revolution  achieved  glory. 

On  the  eve  of  the  seizure  of  power, 
proposing  the  death  penalty  for  whole 
social  groups.  Lenin  said: 

Not  a  single  revolutionary  government  can 
dispense  with  the  death  penalty  for  the  ex- 
ploiters (l.e.,  for  the  landlords  and  capital- 
UU). 

On  December  20,  1917,  came  the 
founding  of  the  Cheka,  the  secret 
police.  On  February  23,  1918,  Pravda 
published  an  announcement  that  the 
Cheica  could  "see  no  other  method  of 
fighting  counterrevolutionaries,  spies, 
speculators,  looters,  hooligans,  sabo- 
teurs, and  other  parasites,  than  their 
merciless  destruction  on  the  spot."  It 
was  the  following  day  that  the  first 
known  case  of  shooting  without  trial 
by  the  secret  police  took  place. 

The  attempt  on  Lenin's  life  in  1918, 
was  the  occasion  for  increasing  the 
terror  and  for  extending  the  power  of 
the  Cheka.  First.  500  hostages  were 
executed.  On  September  5,  1918,  came 
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the  famoui  decree  "On  the  Red 
TeiTta-."  Under  It  the  Cheks  was  to  be 
gtnnctbened  by  aendlng  a  large 
number  of  party  members  into  it:  con- 
oentraikkm  campa  were  established; 
anyone  in  contact  with  counterrevolu- 
Uonary  organtaatkms  was  to  be  shot; 
and  the  names  and  reasons  for  execu- 
tions were  to  be  published. 

Local  Ch^ists  donanded  that  tor- 
ture be  added  to  executions. 

Prisoneis  were  asked  "to  what  class 
they  bdonged?  What  was  their  origin. 
eduoation  and  profession?"  It  is  those 
questions  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
lviioner»-therein  lies  the  meaning  of 
Red  terror. 

The  Red  terror  that  started  in  1917 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  today  in 
various  places  around  the  world,  such 
as  Afghanistan,  where  the  Soviets  are 
expanding  their  sphere  of  influence. 
They  are  still  using  the  same  basic  ter- 
rorist tactics. 

Many  of  the  worst  acts  were  commit- 
ted on  individual  initiative.  To  waver 
in  ruthlessneas  was  to  waver  in  loyal- 
ty. 

Common  criminals  formed  an  impor- 
tant proportion  of  the  new  terror 
squads  and  killer  groups:  Some  of 
them  were  to  make  high  careers  in  the 
secret  police. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  Mr.  President, 
people  were  executed  who  had  not 
been  Involved  in  any  way  in  helping 
their  enemies,  but  simply  because  of 
the  class  that  they  came  from.  They 
were  property  owners,  educators,  and 
people  able  to  think  for  themselves. 
Some  had  the  appreciation  of  human 
nature  to  believe  in  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  tu^piness.  Those  people 
were  eliminated. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  hos- 
tage system  was  instituted.  The  wives 
and  children  of  officers  serving  in  the 
Red  army  were  held  as  sureties  for  the 
loyalty.  And.  in  general,  wives  and 
families  of  bourgeois  who  had  evaded 
arrest  were  often  seized  and  executed 
in  their  stead. 

During  the  revolution,  battle  casual- 
ties were  light.  The  main  killings  were 
of  prisoners  and  enemy  civilian  sympa- 
thisers. 

A  Soviet  source  estimates  the  total 
excess  mortality  in  those  provinces 
where  statistics  were  kept  to  be  approxi- 
mately 7  million  between  Janxiary 
1918  and  July  1920. 

What  makes  us  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  hold  the 
people  of  the  United  States  hostage  in 
a  nuclear  K'«<^fci»*n  threat?  Their  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  that  is  the  way 
they  have  expanded  their  empire  since 
1917. 

An  estimate  for  the  remaining  areas 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  9  million. 
Most  deaths  were  because  of  typhus 
psftA  famine,  though  the  great  famine 
of  1921  with  its  5  million  odd  deaths. 
had  not  yet  caaxt. 
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It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of 
200.000  official  executions  must  have 
taken  place  between  1917  and  1923. 
However,  this  figure  omits  two  main 
sources  of  death.  First,  those  shot  in 
various  rebellions— 245  such  rebellions 
were  offlciaUy  given  for  1918,  and 
those  dying  as  a  result  of  prison  and 
camp  treatment.  Together,  they  ac- 
count for  at  least  twice  as  many  Uvea 
as  the  executions  proper.  500.000  vic- 
tims for  the  period  shall  be  erring  on 
the  side  of  underestimation. 

In  1929.  the  decision  was  taken  to 
eliminate  the  richer  peasants  and  to 
force  the  remainder  into  collective 
farms,  where  they  would  be  economi- 
cally and  physically  imder  the  control 
of  the  state.  The  almost  complete  col- 
lectivization of  the  bulk  of  the  country 
was  again  attained  by  the  end  of  1932. 
Resistance  was  met  by  a  simple 
method.  If  the  peasant  has  produced 
only  enough  for  his  own  subsistence, 
leaving  none  for  the  state,  local  en- 
forcement officials  reversed  that  pro- 
cedure. The  last  sacks  of  grain  were 
taken  from  the  bams  for  export  while 
famine  raged.  Butter  was  sent  abroad 
while  the  Ukrainian  infants  were 
dying  for  lack  of  milk. 

The  famine  can  be  blamed  flatly  on 
Stalin. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  histo- 
ry, of  a  purely  manmade  famine. 

It  was  clearly  a  manmade  famine. 
There  was  no  drought  or  anything  to 
create  it. 

It  is  also  the  only  major  famine 
whose  very  existence  was  ignored  or 
denied  by  the  governmental  authori- 
ties, and  even  to  a  large  degree,  suc- 
cessfully concealed  from  world  opin- 
ion. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  esti- 
mates, and  all  the  accounts,  seems  to 
show  that  about  5  millon  deaths  from 
himger  and  from  the  diseases  of 
hunger  are  attributed  to  the  famine. 

Of  the  estimated  5  million  who  per- 
ished, more  than  3  million  were  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan. 

The  Ukraine  population  had  sunk 
from  31  to  28  million  between  1926 
and  1939. 

Figures  sent  to  Stalin  seem  to  have 
given  deaths  from  starvation  alone  to 
be  approximately  3.300.000  to 
3.500.000. 

The  starvation  was  compounded  by 
terror,  and  the  normal  process  of  law 
was  Draconian.  For  example,  a  law  of 
August  1932.  imposed  a  sentence  of  10 
years  imprisonment  for  any  theft  of 
grain. 

Executions  also  played  Its  part. 
Stalin  told  Winston  Churchill  that  10 
million  peasants  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  the  great  bulk  were  wiped 
out. 

Some  3  million  peasants  seem  to 
have  ended  up  In  the  newly  expanding 
labor  camp  system. 


All  in  all,  the  total  death  toll  of 
famine  and  deportation  was  around  7 
million. 

In  1928,  "Show  Trials"  had  been  es- 
tablished in  which  prisoners  confessed 
in  open  coiurt  to  imaginary  crimes. 

Torture,  retrospectively  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  January  20,  1939,  became  a  tool  In 
breaking  the  will  of  prisoners  to  con- 
fess to  imaginary  crimes. 

During  his  imprisonment,  a  Soviet 
general  described  his  torture: 

I  accidentally  found  out  that  my  friend  of 
an  intcrrocator's  name  was  Stolbunaky  .  .  . 
A(>art  from  him,  two  brawny  torturers  took 
part  In  the  Interrogation.  Even  now  my  ears 
ring  with  the  sound  of  Stolbunsky's  evU 
voice  biasing  "You'll  sign,  youll  sign!"  as  I 
was  carried  out.  weak  and  covered  in  blood. 
I  withstood  the  torture  during  the  second 
bout  of  interrogation,  but  when  the  third 
started,  how  I  longed  to  be  able  to  die. 

It  is  estimated  that  7  million  arrests 
took  place  between  1936  and  1938. 

The  prisons,  during  1938  held  about 
1  million  inmates. 

Imprisoned  during  this  period,  Hun- 
garian writer,  Joszef  Lengyel  described 
his  cell  in  a  Moscow  prison,  then  hold- 
ing about  30,000  iiunates,  that  275  men 
lived  In,  between,  and  under  25  Iron 
bedsteads. 

The  labor  camp  population  dining 
this  period  can  be  estimated  at  about  8 
million. 

The  death  rate  throughout  the 
whole  camp  system— omitting  the 
little  known  extermination  camps  of 
the  far  north— seems  to  have  been  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  annually. 

Over  the  whole  Stalin  period,  not 
less  than  12  million  people  must  have 
died  In  the  camps. 

The  usual  cause  of  death  was  be- 
cause of  progressive  starvation.  Ra- 
tions remained  liuulequate  for  work. 
For  example,  they  were  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  notorious  Ji4>anese 
prisoner-of-war  camps  on  the  River 
Kwai. 

The  number  of  people  actually  exe- 
cuted in  this  period  was  something 
over  1  million.  Andrei  Sakharov  says 
that  600,000  party  members  alone 
were  actually  shot,  quite  apart  from  a 
further  550,000  to  600,000  who  died  in 
labor  camps.  That  is,  together,  a  total 
of  about  half  the  party  membership. 

In  addition  to  the  executions  and  or- 
dinary labor  camps,  there  was  an  in- 
termediate sentence.  This  was  forced 
labor  without  the  right  of  correspond- 
ence. Some  of  those  receiving  It  were 
simply  shot  on  the  spot.  Others  seem 
to  have  been  taken  to  the  death 
camps,  of  which  very  little  is  known  to 
this  day.  Andrei  Sakharov  says  that  in 
them,  thousands  of  prisoners  were  ma- 
chlnegunned  because  of  overcrowding, 
or  the  result  of  special  orders. 

In  1935.  a  special  category  for  the 
death  penalty  was  implemented  under 
the  accusation  of  wife  of  an  enemy  of 
the   people.    Children,   too,   stiffered 


under  the  decree,  which  extended  the 
death  penalty  down  to  the  age  of  12. 
These  are  the  roots  of  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  those  in  this  Chamber  who  sin- 
cerely would  like  to  have  a  treaty.  I 
would  caution  to  say  that  the  people 
with  this  moral  background  and  belief 
are  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  way, 
except  in  the  position  of  strength.  The 
only  way  that  we  wlU  be  able  to  sit 
down  in  Geneva,  and  have  any  Idnd  of 
hope  for  negotiations,  is  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  And  to  limit  our  own 
abilities  to  defend  our  own  country 
would  be  the  most  careless  review  of 
history  that  I  can  Imagine.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  American  people  wanting 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  hope  that 
people  with  this  kind  of  a  background 
would  be  safe  policemen  of  the  world. 

It  is  Impossible  to  quantify  the 
moral  suffering  during  this  reign  of 
terror.  World  War  II  came  as  a  relief 
to  many  Soviets.  One  imprisoned 
Soviet  scholar  wrote: 

It  Isn't  only  in  comparison  with  your  life 
as  a  convict,  but  compared  to  everything  In 
the  thirties,  even  to  my  favorable  conditions 
at  the  university,  in  the  midst  of  books  and 
money  and  comfort;  even  to  me  there,  the 
war  came  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  an  omen 
of  deliverance,  a  purifying  storm  .  .  .  And 
when  the  war  broke  out,  its  real  horrors.  Its 
real  dangers,  its  menace  of  real  death,  were 
a  blessing  compared  with  the  tTihnm^n 
power  of  the  lie. 

Having  to  act  out,  to  pretend  enthu- 
siasm for  a  vast  system  of  vicious 
falsehood,  was  a  corruption  of  the 
heart,  and  perhaps,  as  the  scholar  im- 
plies, the  worst  thing  of  aU  for  many. 
To  die,  or  lose  your  loved  ones,  is  bad 
enough.  To  do  so  under  a  false  accusa- 
tion is  worse.  But  to  be  forced  to  de- 
nounce your  father  or  husband,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and.  In  general,  to  be  compelled  In 
public  to  express  Joy  at  the  whole 
bloodbath,  may  be  thought  worse  still. 

From  1938  to  1958,  terror  was  simply 
a  normal  institution  of  the  established 
Stalinist  state.  Dtuing  this  period  an 
influx  into  the  labor  camps  of  about  1 
million  prisoners  annually,  made  up 
for  continuous  erosion  of  the  camp 
population  by  starvation  and  execu- 
tion. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  other  border  areas  in  Eastern 
Europe,  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
the  Stalin  penal  system. 

Some  200,000  Polish  prisoners  of 
war.  about  400.000  civilians  were  sen- 
tenced to  labor  camps.  Of  this,  about 
270.000  died  over  the  2V^-year  period 
before  they  were  released  under  the 
Polish-Soviet  Treaty. 

In  early  1940,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  massacre  of  the 
15,000  Polish  prisoners-of-war  held  in 
the  camps  at  Kozielsk,  Starobielsk. 
and  Ostachkov.  The  approximately 
5.000  held  at  Kozielsk  were  taken  into 
the  Katyn  Forest  in  April  1940  and 


there  shot  and  buried  in  mass  graves. 
These  were  discovered  when  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  the  area. 

It  had  long  been  Soviet  practice  to 
deport  suspect  minority  nationalities 
from  border  areas.  In  1041,  and  in  1943 
and  1944,  the  polltburo  ordered  and 
organized  the  deportation  of  eight  na- 
tional groups,  totaling  m  million 
people.  These  nations  were  sent  en 
bloc,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
various  part  of  Soviet  Asia.  The  death 
rate  ranged  from  about  25  percent  to 
over  46  percent.  The  total  death  seems 
to  be  Just  over  half  a  mlllloiL  The 
highest  casualties  were  among  children 
and  old  people. 

The  turn  to  anti-Semitism  in  the 
modem  style  in  the  Soviet  Union  only 
came  in  1943  and  1944.  In  1949,  when  a 
new  wave  of  arrests  swept  various 
Soviet  groupings,  large  numbers  of 
Jewish  cultural  and  public  figures 
were  arrested,  including  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Fascist 
Committee. 

In  1952.  came  the  stlU  obscure  Cri- 
mean Affair,  in  coimectlon  with  which 
all  Yiddish  cultural  figiures  were  exe- 
cuted. It  is  estimated  that  about  600  of 
these  were  shot  over  this  period. 

After  Stalin's  death  in  1953.  the  laws 
against  opposition  to  the  state  re- 
mained draconlc. 

The  years  since  then  have  seen  a 
progressive  rehabilitation  of  Stalin 
himself,  an  Increase  in  the  prestige  of 
the  secret  police,  and  the  suppres- 
sion—once again— of  the  more  un- 
pleasant facts  of  the  Soviet  past. 

One  method  becoming  more  fre- 
quent nowadays  is  the  detention  of 
leading  advocates  of  political  reform 
in  lunatic  asylums  run  by  the  secret 
police.  While  Lenin's  and  Stalin's  ter- 
rors destroyed  whole  social  classes,  by 
the  late  1960's,  the  activity  of  the  ever 
powerful  secret  police  was  directed  at 
the  population,  but  only  at  those  who 
genuinely  showed  some  sort  of  resent- 
ment at,  or  rejection  of  the  sjrstem. 

Mr.  President,  history  Is  something 
we  in  this  Chamber  cannot  forget  and 
overlook. 

History,  It  has  been  said,  is  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  victor.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  Communist  his- 
tory is  that  many  people  have  been  in- 
fluenced over  a  half  a  centuJ7,  by  ver- 
sions more  concerned  to  present  the 
official  Soviet  picture  rather  than  dis- 
cover the  trath,  and  the  reality  of  how 
the  Soviet  system  operates. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  a  great 
amount  of  truth,  and  mutually  con- 
firmatory evidence,  should  be  rejected 
by  large  numbers  of  men  of  good  will 
in  America  and  elsewhere.  They  seem 
to  have  been  deceived  basically  be- 
cause they  had  accepted  a  picture  of 
the  world  into  which  the  true  facts  of 
life  did  not  fit. 

This  discussion  is  about  bringing 
forth  to  Congress  and  the  country,  the 


authorization  for  the  security  of  this 
country. 

If  we  tie  the  President's  hands  and 
show  that  we  are  not  united  in  this 
Chamber  as  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, we  give  a  divided  pictiue.  and 
our  negotiator  will  have  no  chance 
whatsoever  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Geneva. 

The  President  needs  to  negotiate 
this  issue  here  before  he  can  ejqiect  to 
have  any  success  in  Geneva. 

The  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Is  it  the  traditional  broad  in- 
terpretation, or  is  it  the  limited, 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  treaty? 

The  reason,  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
pretation is  significant,  with  reqject  to 
the  future  of  whether  or  not  the  SDI 
can  move  forward. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  statement  to 
me  privately,  and  what  he  has  been 
saying  publicly,  was  that  in  the  early 
1990's  we  can  expect  to  deploy  the 
first  phase  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. But  in  order  to  do  that,  they 
need  the  broad  interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  We  can  save  the  taxpayers  $3 
billion  and  do  the  testing  without  any 
violation  of  treaty.  However,  we  know 
the  Soviets  have  clearly  violated  the 
treaty  with  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 

It  would  be  more  to  the  likings  of 
the  administration  and  the  American 
citizens,  if  the  United  States  were  not 
put  in  the  position  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  to  test  the  strategic  defense  inl- 
tiaUve. 

If  we  go  back  to  look  at  what  was 
done  between  1968  and  1972,  and  from 
a  much  publicized  statement  that  was 
signed  by  six  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, it  appears  that  at  least  four  of 
those  gentlemen  have  changed  their 
minds  on  that  issue. 

If  their  call  to  "continue  to  adhere 
to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  ar- 
ticle V  of  the  treaty"  is  supposed  to 
support  Senator  Numr's  ABM  Treaty 
interpretation,  they  no  longer  hold 
the  views  they  held  while  in  office. 

My  reading  is  that  Secretaries  Laird. 
Richardson.  Schlesinger.  and  Brown 
supported  during  their  tenure,  what 
we  are  now  calling  the  broad  view.  The 
question,  of  course,  would  never  have 
arisen  during  the  times  Secretaries 
McNamara  and  Clifford  held  that 
office. 

I  was  for  a  time  puzzled  by  what 
seemed  an  epidemic  memory  loss. 
Even  Paul  Nltze,  a  member  of  the 
ABM  negotiating  team,  said  that  he 
had  "forgotten  many  things"  about 
the  negotiations.  That  i^jpeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1987,  at 
page  11. 

But  after  all,  on  reflection,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  if  people's  minds 
change  about  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  a  15-year-old  provision  related 
to  the  development  and  testing  of 
ABM  technology  that  did  not  exist  In 
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1973.  It  is  an  arcane  and  difficult  aub- 
jeeL  We  cannot  make  up  our  mindi  by 
maillin  the  newipapers.  Concentrated 
stttdar  of  the  treaty  text  and  the  nego- 
tiatinc  record  is  required.  I  urge  every 
one  of  my  coUeacues  to  make  the 
effiurt  to  read  those  documents,  along 
with  any  other  analyses  and  documen- 
tatkm  that  may  be  made  available  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
study  of  the  material  now  available 
will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  per- 
mits develivment  and  testing  of  ABM 
lygtems  and  components  based  on 
physical  principles  different  than  the 
1972  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars. 
The  record  makes  clear  that  this  is 
what  the  other  party  to  the  treaty 
•greed  to.  and  that  is  all  that  counts 
under  international  law. 

The  Soviet  Union,  whom  we  signed  the 
treaty  with,  took  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion. 

When  I  was  in  the  House,  General 
Keegan.  Qeaenl  Oraham.  and  others 
fj^iw*!  to  my  office  and  we  had  meet- 
ings to  t#'fc  about  how  we  could  deploy 
a  strategic  space  initiative  for  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  lot  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
moving  forward  at  the  time  testing 
high-energy  lasers,  which  would  be 
able  to  be  used  against  United  States 
ballistic  missiles. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  subject.  In  1983. 
President  Reagan  made  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  the  national  issue. 
but  many  of  us  were  working  on  this 
iasue  as  long  as  10  years  ago.  General 
Oraham  started  High  Frontier,  and 
General  Keegan.  the  retired  Air  Force 
general  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Air 
•ptavt  intelligence,  was  making  the 
rounds  on  Capitol  Hill,  explaining  this 
and  briefing  many  of  us. 

During  one  briefing,  we  had  10  or  15 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  listening  to  General  Keegan  ex- 
plain what  the  Soviets  were  doing  with 
Kspect  to  high-energy  laser  wei«>on8 
systems.  It  was  apparent  the  Soviets 
were  working  towvd  an  antiballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  people  might  be  confused. 
The  problem  we  are  facing  now  Is  one 
that  there  was  no  need  to  face  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  People 
did  anticipate,  in  the  abstract,  develop- 
ment of  some  unknown  thing.  Indeed, 
the  negotiating  record  shows  that  the 
UA  negotiators  were  Instructed  to  re- 
strict woik  that  could  be  done  on  sys- 
tems based  on  future  technologies. 
But  it  is  just  as  plain,  however,  that 
the  Soviets  rejected  that  concept,  but 
eventually  agreed  that  before  deploy- 
ment of  some  kind  of  new  system  they 
would  discuss  possible  limitations.  We 
accepted  that  formulation.  Deploy- 
ment was  not  ruled  out  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  discuss,  and  development  and 
testing  obviously  were  unaffected. 

Looking  back  over  IS  years,  people's 
memories  might  tell  them  that  they 


succeeded  in  banning  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  futuristic 
technologies.  They  may  now  believe 
that  they  constructed  clever  relation- 
ships among  the  treaty  articles  and 
Agreed  SUtement  D.  or  a  least  that 
their  assertions  might  somehow  have 
bound  the  Soviets  by  their  silence 
during  our  internal  ratification  pro- 
ceedings, as  preposterous  as  that  now 
seems. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  those  memo- 
ries. We  must  examine  the  facts.  And 
if  we  point  to  statements  made  by  in- 
dividuals then  as  differing  radically 
from  what  they  say  now.  we  are  not 
doing  so  to  embarrass  these  distin- 
guished men.  We  simply  want  to  dte 
the  facts. 

My  initial  pu^ement  was  not  about 
Paul  Nitze's  own  account  of  his  own 
recollections  but  about  others  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  had 
been  negotiated  and  what  their  posi- 
tions had  been  before  President 
Reagan  launched  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  My  study  tells  me  that  the 
traditional  interpretation  is  what  Sen- 
ator NuHH  and  others  in  the  majority 
party  through  the  Levin  amendment 
are  now  calling  a  reinterpretatlon.  The 
revisionists  are  those  whose  memories 
failed  them  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  period  of 
the  treaty  ratification.  Secretary  Laird 
was  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  gave  ex- 
tensive testimony  at  hearings  on  the 
subject.  If  one  goes  through  the 
record,  it  will  be  foiind  that  his  oral 
testimony  supported  the  broad  view. 

For  example,  when  Senator  Thuh- 
MOND  questioned  Secretary  Laird 
about  the  development  of  the  laser- 
type  ABM  system.  Secretary  Laird  re- 
plied: 

It  is  most  Important,  I  believe,  that  we 
carry  out  an  adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment program  •  •  ».  The  treaty,  of  coutm, 
does  make  such  deployments  contingent 
upon  treaty  amendment,  but  it  does  permit 
research  and  development  •  •  *. 

Then  Senator  Dominick.  of  Colora- 
do, asked  Secretary  Laird  whether  the 
U.S.SJI.  is  restricted  in  further  re- 
search and  development  of  lasers  and 
all  other  new  weapons  of  capabilities 
not  expressly  forbidden. 

Secretary  Laird  replied,  "The  answer 
Is  no." 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  majority  party,  in 
this  entire  argument,  are  brushing 
aside  that  testimony  in  favor  of  a  writ- 
ten insert  for  the  record. 

We  in  this  body  should  know  that 
these  responses  for  the  record  are 
more  likely  to  represent  the  work  of 
an  anonymous  bureaucracy  than  the 
opinion  of  the  man  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  defense  policy.  The  written 
reply  which  is  being  asserted  here  to 
support  the  narrow  view  begins  with 
the  sentence: 

With  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
boaster  phase  intercept  capabiUty  of  lasers. 


tbeie  is  no  specific  provisian  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  prohibits  develomient  of  such 
■ystems. 

If  that  does  not  sound  like  a  broad 
interpreUtlon,  I  do  not  know  what  it 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  discouraging  to  see 
this  debate  even  take  place  and  get 
such  a  partisan  division  on  an  issue 
that  is  so  important.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  have  this  debate.  We  have  to 
confront  it. 

I  impugn  no  Senator's  motives.  I  am 
distressed  to  find  myself  at  a  crossroad 
of  disagreement  with  a  Senator  I  re- 
spect as  much  as  I  do  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  In  most  issues  of  na- 
tional defense  I  am  in  general  agree- 
ment with  this  Senator,  but  not  on  the 
issue  we  are  debating  today. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ar- 
tificial^ linking  the  second  sentence 
to  the  first  in  the  lengthy  report  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  presented  as  if  it  is  in 
elaboration. 

The  sentence  reads:  "There  is,  how- 
ever, a  prohibition  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well 
as  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based." 

This  sentence  obviously  introduces  a 
new  proposition,  one  with  which  no 
one  has  argued:  that  is.  that  the  treaty 
prohibits  development  and  testing,  as 
well  as  deployment,  of  space-  and 
other  mobile-based  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars.  Fmther.  Secretary  Laird 
points  out.  development  and  testing  of 
lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  systems  is 
not  prohibited.  He  did  not  say  that  de- 
velopment and  testing,  for  example,  of 
lasers  for  space-based  system  Is  pro- 
hibited. He  could  not  have  done  that; 
for  his  first  sentence  had  already  cov- 
ered that  prospect  by  saying  that 
there  were  no  limitations  on  such 
work. 

Mr.  President,  we  Just  cannot  erase 
that.  In  my  view,  that  is  the  crux  of 
what  it  is  we  are  talking  about. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  agreed 
this  written  response  could  be  read  as 
the  dlstingtilshed  chairman  has  sug- 
gested. Given  my  reading,  we  would 
have  to  allow  that  the  statement  was 
ambiguous.  But  my  understanding  is 
consistent  with  the  character  of  state- 
ments throughout  the  hearings;  that 
is.  they  separated  the  questions  con- 
sistently into  those  covering  ABM  sys- 
tems, that  is,  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars,  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  and 
those  systems  or  components  based  on 
other  physical  principles,  that  is, 
something  other  than  missiles,  launch- 
ers, and  radars,  covered  only  by  agreed 
statement  D. 

To  confirm  Secretary  Laird's  under- 
standing at  the  time,  it  would  help  to 
see  what  parameters  he  and  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  then  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer.  set  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  next  annual  report  to 
Congress.  April  10,  1973,  was  submit- 
ted by  another  of  the  Defense  Secre- 
taries on  the  list  of  six.  Elliot  Richard- 
son, who  pledged  to  carry  on  Secretary 
Laird's  policies.  That  report  defended 
a  $100  million  budget  for  a  "vigorous 
technology  development  program  in 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  area,  to 
prevent  technological  surprise,  to  de- 
termine the  technical  feasibility  of 
new  BMD  concepts."  This  was  an  item 
separate  from  work  on  the  Safeguard 
system  and  from  work  on  the  more  ad- 
vanced Site  Defense  and  improved 
Sprint,  systems  based  on  traditional 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  broad 
understanding  we  were  accepting  in 
April  1973  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Admiral  Moorer.  in  his  posture  state- 
ment of  the  same  time,  to  which  Sec- 
retary Richardson  refers  us  for  detail, 
said: 

As  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  new 
threats  which  could  gravely  Jeopardize  our 
national  safety,  we  plan  to  continue  .  .  .  new 
technological  approaches  to  even  more  ad- 
vanced ABM  systems.  The  strategic  situa- 
tion is  still  fraught  with  many  uncertainties. 
It  is  only  prudent,  therefore,  that  we  contin- 
ue our  efforts  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  the  Treaty. 

What  he  had  in  mind,  he  said  later 
in  this  section  of  the  statement,  was 
"full  support  of  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  program." 

What  is  going  on  here?  If  the 
"broad"  interpretation  is  not  "tradi- 
tional" or  Is  a  "reinterpretatlon."  were 
these  men,  Secretaries  Laird  and  Rich- 
ardson and  Admiral  Moorer,  out  of 
line? 

I  think  not.  We  could,  I  suppose,  try 
to  say  that  they  used  the  terms  "re- 
search and  development"  loosely,  that 
these  words  were  not  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  restrictive  Interpretation, 
but  it  would  be  strained  reasoning  in 
my  opinion.  We  would  have  to  fit  that 
analjrsis  Into  the  context  of  vigorous 
research  and  development  on  ad- 
vanced technologies,  remembering 
that  they  spoke  of  an  area  separate 
from  completion  of  treaty-authorized 
defense  and  from  development  aimed 
at  upgrading  those  traditional  capa- 
bilities. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  to  be 
able  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America  from  threats  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize our  sectirlty. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  have 
this  history  in  an  understanding 
before  we  make  a  decision  on  this.  I 
think  It  makes  a  logical  case  for  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  asking 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  do:  To  drop  the  Nunn- 
Levin  amendment  from  the  bill  and 
put  it  on  a  freestanding  separate  reso- 
lution. 
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To  go  on.  Mr.  President,  the  woik  is 
aimed  at  a  deployment  option.  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  then  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  picked  up  the  theme  and 
promised  to  continue  advanced  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  technology  work. 
He  said: 

If  we  fail  to  advance  our  ABM  technology 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue 
its  ongoing  ABM  development  programs, 
which  are  clearly  permitted  by  the  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  achieve  a  position 
where,  by  abrogating  the  treaty,  it  could 
shift  the  strategic  balance  drasticaUy  in  its 
favor  before  we  could  react. 

Ji4r.  President,  the  point  that  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  made  is  exactly  the 
same  point  that  General  Keegan  made 
In  my  office  10  years  ago.  He  talked 
about  how,  we  were  risking  the  securi- 
ty of  this  country  If  we  allowed  the  So- 
viets to  move  forward.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  limiting  what  we  can  do 
with  the  testing  and  development  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  We  are 
talidng  about  decision  to  leave  the 
American  people  exposed  to  the  threat 
that  we  have  the  capability  and  tech- 
nology to  avoid. 

What  is  it  Mr.  Gorbachev  today  has 
on  the  top  of  his  priorities?  The  top  of 
his  list  is  that  the  United  States  not 
have  SDI.  Is  that  not  interesting?  Is 
that  not  inconsistent?  It  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  stated  by 
the  people  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
10  or  15  years  ago.  and  where  we  are 
today. 

Included  in  his  statement  of  objec- 
tives was  the  goal  to  "Achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  deploy 
an  effective  ABM  system  If  that 
should  become  necessary." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  necessary  that  we 
do  this. 

Admiral  Moorer's  parallel  posture 
statement  that  year  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

Retain  the  option  to  deploy  a  more  ad- 
vanced ABM  system  for  the  defense  of  the 
National  Command  Authority  or  to  deploy  a 
more  extensive  system  should  the  ABM 
Treaty  be  abrogated  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
shoot  for  a  deployment  option  if  devel- 
opment and  testing  are  prohibited. 
That  is  what  the  Levin  amendment 
does.  It  will  prohibit  and  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  this  Nation  to  test  and  deploy 
the  strategic  space  shield  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  coimtry;  to  protect 
the  weapons  what  keep  the  Soviets 
from  threatening  to  use  their  weap- 
ons. 

The  unmistakable  impression  gained 
from  these  statements  is  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  "restrictive"  in- 
terpretation in  play.  What  is  behind 
such  statements?  Information  is  being 
compiled  in  pursuit  of  President  Rea- 
gan's directive  to  complete  the  analy- 
sis of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  April  30. 
1987.  I  am  sure  that  the  documents 
being  used  in  this  analysis  will,  as  has 
been  reported,  answer  that  question. 


I  understand  that  the  fUes  on  this 
subject  make  an  Interesting  collection. 
Behind  the  reports  and  testimony  I 
have  Just  cited,  there  are.  I  am  told,  a 
number  of  internal  papers  and  memo- 
randa. There  is,  for  example,  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  from  Admiral 
Moorer  to  Secretary  Laird  sent  several 
days  before  they  both  speared  before 
the  SASC.  The  document  is  said  to  be 
explicit  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  translating  it  into  obser- 
vations, recommendations  and  plans 
that  clearly  assume  Soviet  capabilities 
to  develop  and  test  "exotic"  ABM  sys- 
tems legally  within  the  treaty  provi- 
sions. There  is  an  internal  DOD  docu- 
ment addressing  key  defensive  issues 
in  connection  with  the  interim  agree- 
ment and  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  lists 
those  things  prohibited  and  those 
things  permitted.  Among  those  ttiingf 
permitted  is  a  heading  titled  "Future 
Systems."  It  states  that  future  sys- 
tems may  be  developed  but  not  de- 
ployed. The  paper  warns  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pursue  development  so 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  reach  a  po- 
sition where  it  would  be  in  their  inter- 
ests to  abrogate  the  treaty. 

The  details  of  such  doctmients  will 
clarify  what  was  behind  the  state- 
ments and  reports  of  Secretaries 
Laird.  Richardson,  and  Schlessiger  and 
Admiral  Moorer.  We  will  see  their  con- 
clusions: Only  agreed  statement  D  af- 
fects systems  or  components  based  on 
new  technologies:  development  and 
testing  of  such  systems  is  permitted 
and  should  be  pursued  vigorously. 

As  technologies  and  concepts 
become  more  sophisticated,  public 
statements  become  more  explicit.  In 
his  "FY  79  Annual  Report",  for  exam- 
ple, Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  states  that  our  program  had 
been  completely  reoriented  toward 
"examining  more  advanced  concepts 
and  technologies,"  citing  indications  of 
a  concerted  Soviet  effort  "in  technol- 
ogies having  potential  applications  for 
missile  defense."  These,  he  says,  "are 
banned  from  deployment  but  not  de- 
velopment by  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972." 

Accordingly,  a  carefully  structured  UA 
BMD  R&D  effort  has  been  maintained.  It 
consists  of  two  complementary  efforts,  an 
Advanced  Technology  Program  and  a 
System  Technology  Program.  The  evolving 
BMD  technological  base  resulting  from 
these  programs  could  provide,  if  strategic 
arms  limitation  efforts  lead  us  in  that  direc- 
tion, cost-effective  alternatives  for  main- 
taining the  survivability  of  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory elements  in  the  ICBM  threat  envi- 
ronment. 

The  Systems  Technology  Program, 
he  says,  "maintains  a  responsive  capa- 
bility to  develop  and  deploy  BBCD  sjrs- 
tems  for  a  number  of  possible  future 
roles." 

In  his  fiscal  year  1981  report.  Secre- 
tary Brown  describes  the  purposes  of 
the  BMD  effort:  to  "search  for  poten- 
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tially  lendutknary  oonoepts  and  ideas 
and  to  devcdkv  emerglnc  technologies 
to  a  point  where  the  Systems  Technol- 
ocy  Procram  can  inocvporate  them 
Into  system  dedgn."  The  Systems 
TeduMdocy  Profram  'integrates  com- 
poneots  and  terts  key  system  concepts. 
Hie  program  m*'"**'™'  the  capability 
to  develop  and  deploy  a  full  BMD 
gyftfT"  •  •  •"  Harold  Brown  clearly 
mpported  the  so-called  reinterpreta- 
ttTm_  which  begins  to  sound  more  like 
the  real  tradltlooal  Interpretation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  how  the 
treaty  was  interpreted  In  the  early 
days.  As  years  wmt  by,  and  the  negoti- 
atlotw  became  more  a  thing  of  the 
past,  other  opinions  began  to  creep 
into  the  equattOQ.  I  am  sure  that  the 
adminlatratton's  flle  search  will  turn 
up  documents  that  argue  in  favor  of 
i^iat  is  now  called  the  restrictive  in- 
terpvetatlotL  I  am  sure  that  the  ad- 
mlnjstration  wHl  provide  these  docu- 
ments to  us  along  with  other  interpre- 
ta^^y  I  understand,  for  example, 
that  there  was  a  1977  DOD  instruc- 
tion, diaracterlaed  as  a  general  frame- 
work of  guiddines  In  which  the  com- 
piiMir*  program  was  to  operate.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  began  to  waffle  a  bit 
on  the  iaue  of  testing.  With  regard  to 
limitat*"™'  im  systems  or  components 
based  on  physical  principles  other 
t-KMi  those  then  associated  with  ABM 
systems,  it  did  not  restrict  develop- 
ment, but  kicked  the  issue  of  testing 
down  the  road.  High-level  officials 
were  to  be  notified  if  and  when  such 
■yitems  were  ready  for  testing. 

But,  this  is  after  the  fact.  That  was 
In  the  1977  DOD  Instruction.  The 
treaty  had  already  been  negotiated. 
And  I  think  the  important  fact  to  re- 
member is  that  the  Soviets  believed  in 
the  broad  interpretation. 

I  am  told  that  there  was  a  draft  of 
these  Instructions  that  introduced  a 
new  idea:  that  the  treaty  may  have 
been  more  restrictive  than  thought. 
That  draft  was  rejected,  but  it  did  ap- 
parently cause  some  doubt,  postponing 
a  dedsicm  about  testing  that  would 
have  seemed  In  any  event  remote  at 
th*  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  the  significance  of 
the  chnmology  here.  This  happened 
after  the  fact.  This  position  appeared 
■omewhere  in  the  late  seventies. 

Althoui^  I  should  know  better,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  leam  that 
the  debate  we  are  having  now  is  not 
new.  The  debate  mpvuienUy  does  not 
r«>ult  from  a  reinterpretation  by  the 
Heagan  administratioiL  It  u>pears,  in 
fact,  that  the  debate  t>egan  when  some 
In  earlier  administrations  reinterpret- 
ed the  treaty  in  a  more  restrictive  way. 
The  farther  people  got  away  from  the 
1973  treaty-signing,  the  less  sure  they 
leemed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
treaty. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  paper  in  prep- 
aration  for   the   first   5-year   treaty 


review  in  1977.  We  wiU  never  be  able 
to  tell  from  the  paper  trail  exactly 
what  was  going  on.  But  someone  ap- 
parently raised  the  new  idea  of  getting 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  ban  develop- 
ment and  testing  as  well  as  deploy- 
ment of  exotic  ABM  systems. 

In  response  to  a  Presidential  review 
memorandum,  one  agency  prepared  a 
draft  paper.  In  the  paper,  a  doubt  was 
raised  about  new  technology.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers'  statement  that 
the  treaty  would  not  permit  deploy- 
ment of  new  systons  might  be  read, 
some  asserted,  as  being  consistent  with 
an  Interpretation  that  future  systems 
would  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
articles  III  and  V.  The  paper  conclud- 
ed, however,  that  we  could  never  be 
certain  whether  the  Soviets  interpret 
it  that  way  unless  and  imtil  a  specific 
case  arises.  Now  this  is  a  new  idea— a 
reinterpretation. 

Agency  views  are  on  record,  I  under- 
stand. Some  took  the  position  that  the 
issue  should  not  be  raised  because 
there  was  need  or  utility  at  that  time. 
Others  suggested  that  we  might  con- 
sider proposing  an  outright  ban  on 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles,  though  they  believed  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  unlikely  to  agree 
to  ban  development  activities— activi- 
ties, we  are  now  told,  that  the  "tradi- 
tional" interpretation  had  also 
banned.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
am  told,  suggested  that  we  might  ask 
the  Soviets  whether  they  thought 
there  were  any  litigations  on  future 
ABM  systems.  He  also  relayed  the 
view  of  the  Chairman,  JCS,  that  the 
treaty  placed  no  limitations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles. 

You  will  see  the  element  of  doubt 
about  ambiguous  formula  creeping 
into  the  debate  as  the  people  discuss- 
ing this  issue  are  further  removed 
from  the  negotiations.  I  am  told  that 
we  will  begin  to  see  references  to  the 
United  States  negotiating  team  that  is 
that  those  individuals  believed  they 
had  a  tighter  agreement,  the  Soviets 
believed.  There  is  a  never  any  expres- 
sion of  belief,  however,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets considered  themselves  bound  to 
what  is  now  called  the  "traditional" 
interpretation.  And  remember  this  is 
the  important  part  of  the  current 
debate. 

Signs  of  the  debate  went  on,  I  am 
told,  generally  at  low-levels  for  some 
years.  I  have  seen  an  interesting  inter- 
nal DOD  exchange  about  ACDA's  mis- 
interpretation that  kept  creeping  into 
the  arms  control  impact  statements 
despite  the  fact  that  the  questions  of 
development  and  testing  future  tech- 
nologies is  "clearly  resolved"  in  that 
the  treaty  "limits  application  of  the 
term  'ABM  systems  and  components', 
for  treaty  purposes  to  radars,  laimch- 
ers,  and  interceptor  missiles,  and  that 
possible  future  ABM  systems  based 
upon  other  principles  come  within  the 


purview  of  Agreed  Statraient  D."  We 
can  see  that  some  did  not  agree  with 
Senator  NxmN's  characterisation  of 
the  ACIS  as  an  authoritative  expres- 
sion by  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

As  Senator  Quatls  said,  this  is  a 
fundamental  question.  As  Senator 
Wilson  has  pointed  out,  if  there  are 
any  ambiguities  in  the  treaty,  then 
you  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  what 
people  said. 

In  1978.  a  Defense  official  professed 
in  an  imclassified  note  that  he  had 
"always  been  mystified  by  ACDA's 
firmness  on  asserting  this  position."  I 
understand  that  there  was  an  interest- 
ing recommendation  in  1981  that  the 
debate  not  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Defense  Department's  new  lead- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  other  pressing  business  and 
that  all  of  this  would  not  need  to  be 
faced  anytime  soon. 

We  are  facing  the  Issue  now.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  are  doing  so  only  after  our 
perspective  has  been  distorted  in  such 
a  misleading  way.  But  having  regained 
our  perspective  on  this  one  small  issue, 
let  us  get  on  with  the  important  work 
of  bringing  stability  to  the  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  equation.  We 
must  get  on,  Mr.  President,  with  a  ra- 
tional strategic  defense  program.  We 
must  bury  the  partisan  politics.  We 
must  move  forward  with  this.  The  one 
thing  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want 
the  United  States  to  do  is  to  develop 
and  deploy  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative. Now  here  in  the  Congress,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  do  their  bid- 
ding for  them.  I  find  that  absolutely 
aiP curing  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear 
blackmail  from  the  Soviet  Union's  ar- 
senal and  remove  the  military  power 
that  they  have,  they  are  not  a  super- 
power. The  superpowers  of  the  world 
wo\ild  be  the  Japanese,  the  United 
States     of     America,     and     Western 
Europe  as  a  whole  where  economic  op- 
portunities   are    much,    much    more 
abundant  for  people.  Where  opportu- 
nities for  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  to  move 
are  much  more  abundant.  Those  are 
the  countries  that  woxild  be  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world. 

The  only  thing  the  Soviet  Union  has 
going  for  it  is  force,  terror,  oppression, 
and  the  big  bully  image  that  they 
have  developed  because  of  their  strong 
military.  That  is  why  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  is  the  senior 
member  of  our  committee.  I  do  not 
like  having  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  a  partisan  fight.  One  of  the 
things  I  have  always  admired  about 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  was  it 
was  not  a  partisan  committee.  But  this 
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is  an  Issue  that  we  should  resolve.  We 
should  take  this  out  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  move  this  bill  forward.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill  if  we  can  Just 
remove  the  Levin-Nuim  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  "Crux 
of  the  SDI  Issue,"  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Times  by  Joseph  Sobran 
on  December  10, 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washlnfton  Times,  Dec.  10. 
1985] 

CKUX  or  THX  SDI  ISSUK 

(Joseph  Sobran) 
The  more  you  think  about  It,  the  more  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  proposed  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative— Star  Wars— Is  one  of 
those  litmus  Issues  that  really  define  the 
differences  between  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents. 

Never  mind  for  the  moment  whether  It 
would  actually  work.  Nobody  could  know 
that  at  this  point  Olven  the  pace  of  discov- 
ery and  Invention  over  the  past  century, 
however.  It  might  be  rash  to  rule  It  out. 
"What  is  now  proved  was  once  only  Imag- 
ined." as  the  poet  William  Blake  put  It. 

What  is  more  Interesting  than  the  prag- 
matic argument,  at  this  point,  is  the  way 
Star  Wars  is  imagined.  It  ought  to  appeal  to 
the  pacifist  left,  which  talks  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth— and  in  fact  It  is  said  that  Jonathan 
Schell,  author  of  The  Fate  of  the  Earth,  has 
been  won  over  to  the  idea.  But  most  of  the 
left  hates  and  derides  It,  which  is  why  the 
name  Star  Wars  has  been  attached  to  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  program  would  "de- 
stabilize" relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Well,  it  would 
do  that,  all  right.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  permanent  equilibrium  anyway,  and  the 
kind  of  stablllity  we  now  have  is  nothing  to 
get  sentimental  about. 

We  are  likewise  told  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fears  the  program.  For  some  reason  this  is 
thought  to  be  an  argiunent  against  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  one  in  favor  of  it. 

And  here  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  The 
Soviet  Union  fears  Star  Wars  not  because  it 
fears  an  American  nuclear  first  strike,  but 
because  it  fears  the  loss  of  its  own  nuclear 
threatr-the  only  thing  that  makes  the  Sovi- 
ets a  superpower. 

The  point  is  elementally  simple.  The 
Soviet  system  is  based  on  force  and  fear,  all 
the  way  from  the  neighborhood  secret 
police  to  the  nuclear  arsenal.  As  It  treats  its 
own  citizens,  so  it  treats  other  countries,  to 
the  extent  that  it  can.  Take  away  that  arse- 
nal, and  its  capacity  for  global  bullying  is 
drastically  reduced. 

But  if  both  superpowers  lost  their  nuclear 
capacity  at  the  same  time,  the  global  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Why?  Because  the  American 
system  is  based  on  consent— the  carrot  more 
than  the  stick.  Our  institutions,  from  the 
polling  booth  to  the  free  market,  are  de- 
signed to  Induce  voluntary  action  and  coop- 
eration. We  need  force  only  to  defend  our 
system,  not  to  propel  It. 

If  the  world  were  relieved  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
would  be  the  two  superpowers.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  dwindle  to  a  secondary  status. 
Unless  It  can  attack.  It  is  nothing.  It  has 
good  reason  to  dread  any  reduction  in  the 
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role  of  force  and  terror  in  international  re- 
lations. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
one  governed  by  consent,  the  other  by  force, 
can  be  clearly  seen  at  their  borders.  The 
United  States  has  a  problem  with  illegal  im- 
migrants; we  are  flooded  with  people 
coming  in  voluntarily  beyond  our  ability  to 
absorb  them.  The  Commtmist  world  has  to 
arm  its  borders  to  force  people  to  stay:  its 
problem  is  illegal  emigrants. 

The  wonder  is  that  there  are  still  Ameri- 
cans who.  without  really  sympathizing  with 
the  Soviets,  equate  the  two  systems  morally. 
One  need  not  idealize  free  societies,  but  one 
ought  to  appreciate  them  for  what  they  are. 
And  yet  some  people  feel  an  obvious  anxiety 
at  the  prospect  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
deprived  of  their  superpower  status.  They 
feel  a  kind  of  familiar  attachment  to  the 
status  quo.  This  is  the  strange  conservatism 
of  the  liberals. 

People  who  can't  distinguish  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  gen- 
erally people  who  have  trouble  distinguish- 
ing between  force  and  consent.  They  tend  to 
favor  what  they  call  a  "larger  role  for  gov- 
ernment," also  known  as  "affirmative  gov- 
ernment." It  bolls  down  to  more  state  coer- 
cion against  citizens.  People  who  favor 
that— liberals— are  naturally  made  nervous 
by  harsh  criticism  of  the  Soviet  system. 
They  are  now  being  made  especially  nervous 
by  a  nuclear  defense  system,  the  very  idea 
of  which  exposes  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  political  systems  they  would 
rather  equate  with  one  another. 

Star  Wars  promises  to  make  the  world 
free— from  the  liberal  point  of  view,  a  little 
too  free. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  the  floor- 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  seek  the  floor?  I  note  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  brief- 
ly on  a  couple  of  Issues  relative  to  the 
language  in  the  DOD  bill  that  we  have 
been  debating  this  af  temcran. 

First,  It  was  suggested  yesterday  by 
one  of  our  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
Is  not  ready  at  this  moment  to  (insid- 
er the  issues  which  have  been  debated 
relative  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Indeed.  I  would  agree  with  our 
friend  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
decide  which  Is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  the  President 
has  not  himself  decided  yet  what  in- 
terpretation he  Is  going  to  apply. 

It  Is  also  true  because  Judge  Sofaer 
has  Just  recently  come  out  with  a  new 
treatise  of  his  own  which  is  worthy  of 
being  read,  and  Senator  Noim  is 
indeed  filing  his  own  document  in  the 
next  few  days  relative  to  the  negotiat- 
ing record. 


So  there  are  a  number  of 
why  the  Senate  is  not  in  a  poattloi) 
now  to  choooe  between  two  interprvta- 
tlons. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional reasons  for  that. 

No.  1,  we  have  asked  Judge  Sofaer  to 
invite  the  negotiators  in  to  read  the 
negotiating  record  and  to  give  than  an 
opportunity  to  go  through  it  with  him 
and  tell  him  why  they  reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  did. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  office 
Judge  Sofaer  agreed  that  he  would 
seek  to  Invite  the  treaty  negotiaUHv  in 
to  visit  that  negotiating  record  and  to 
my  Icnowledge  he  has  never  done  so  al- 
though he  said  he  would. 

The  least  we  can  do  with  treaty  ne- 
gotiators If  we  are  going  to  revisit 
their  work  15  years  later  is  give  them  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
defend  the  positions  that  they  have 
taken  consistent  through  during  that 
period.  That  has  not  yet  been  done.  It 
should  be  done. 

There  is  something  else  that  should 
be  done.  Madam  President.  We  have 
asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  open 
up  their  records  to  us.  What  was  the 
JCS  understanding  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  1972? 

What  was  represented  to  them  by 
the  negotiators?  We  have  asked  the 
JCS  to  make  their  records  available  to 
us  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have 
done  It  by  letter.  Senators  Btss  and 
Ninn*  have  done  It,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
That  request  has  not  been  answered. 
What  we  have.  Instead,  Is  a  piecemeal 
publication  of  the  negotiating  record. 

Judge  Sofaer  does  not  even  make 
public  everything  in  the  negotiating 
record  that  is  relevant  to  this  issue.  He 
does  not  purport  to  do  that.  Just 
pieces  of  the  negotiating  record  are 
made  public  by  Judge  Sofaer  and  a 
statement  that  he  will  make  others 
available,  if  he  can,  upon  request. 

Well,  we  have  requested  for  the  last 
6  months  the  JCS  records  in  this 
matter.  We  have  requested  this  by 
letter.  And  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  requested  our  Joint 
Chiefs  to  allow  a  review  of  their 
records  on  a  classified  basis.  No  one  is 
talking  about  maJriny  this  public.  Just 
to  have  us  look  at  those  records  to  see 
what  their  understanding  was  at  the 
time  and  what  was  represented  to 
them. 

So  there  Is  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  are  not  ready  as  a  body  to  decide 
what  is  the  correct  interpretation, 
narrow  versus  broad.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  reasons  why  we  are  not  ready 
yet  to  do  that.  And  this  amendment 
avoids  that. 

We  Just  simply  maintain  the  status 
quo;  Just  maintain  the  status  quo, 
keep  our  options  open  as  a  Congress 
appropriating  money  for  the  SDI.  "Do 
not  change  the  status  quo  until  you 
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come  back  to  uae  relaUve  to  the  ez- 
poidlture  of  funds  that  we  appropri- 
ate." That  is  all  It  says.  Keep  the 
status  quo;  keep  the  options  open. 

This  is  not  the  time  yet  to  decide 
which  interpretation.  We  want  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  the  President 
decides.  And  he  has  not  made  that  de- 
cision. And  we  also  want  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  those  JCS  records. 
Where  is  their  answer  to  our  request? 
And.  obviously,  they  are  waiting  for 
wtml  from  Judge  Sofaer.  When  he 
gives  them  the  grem  light,  then  we 
wfU  be  able  to  see  those  records.  They 
should  not  be  withholding  those 
records  from  our  scrutiny.  It  Is  to  no- 
body's interest  that  those  records  not 
be  »«"**  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  on  a  classified 
basis,  at  this  time. 

I  also  agiUn  would  publicly  urge 
Judge  Sofaer  to  do  what  we  urged  him 
to  do  on  so  many  occasions  in  the 
matter,  to.  Jiist  in  the  name  of 
commcm  courtesy,  invite  the  negotia- 
tors who  have  maintained  that  the 
narrow  interpretation  was  agreed  to 
and  was  a  correct  one,  invite  them  to 
go  through  that  record  with  him  to 
give  than  a  chance  to  defend  the  con- 
clusion they  reached.  They  represent- 
ed this  country  in  good  faith.  It  Is  the 
least  that  we  owe  them. 

l^yHam  FrtaBldent.  this  amendment 
does  not  make  the  decision.  It  keeps 
open  the  option  for  a  later  approval  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  decide  which  is  correct. 
broad  or  narrow.  It  leaves  open  for  our 
later  detemdnation  whether  we  want 
to  approve  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  after  the  President  decides 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  move  to  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Now.  when  that  time  comes— It  could 
be  a  month  or  2  months  or  5  months 
frwn  now— then  the  question  is:  Can 
we  consider  treaty  compliance  issues 
as  part  of  a  decision  of  whether  to 
fund? 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  and  I 
}\»A  a  colloquy  and  discussion  and 
debate  on  this  issue  earlier  this  after- 
noon. I  Just  would  like  to  assure  him. 
while  he  is  on  the  floor,  that  it  is 
common  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
treaty  Interpretation  Issues  when  de- 
ciding whether  to  approve  the  funding 
of  programs. 

On  the  MX  missile  issue,  let  me  read 
both  to  him  and  I  see  our  friend  from 
Idaho,  too— he  is  involved  in  this  a  bit. 
So  if  he  can  be  patient  with  me.  I  will 
get  to  something  which  he  said  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  floor  directly  on 
point  on  this  issue  which  I  think 
shows  how  often  the  Congress  does 
take  into  consideration.  In  appropriat- 
ing fimds.  whether  or  not  that  appro- 
priation is  complying  with  the  treaty 
or  not. 

But  in  any  event  first  let  me  read 
from  the  CRS.  the  Congressional  Re- 
search paper  that  they  wrote  to  me 
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about  the  MX  debate.  Here  is  what 
they  wrote: 

On  November  22.  1983.  President  Reacsn 
propoaed  the  Dense  Pmck  bulng  mode  for 
MX.  Congress  considered  funding  for  MX  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  FY  83  appro- 
priaUons.  As  part  of  that  consideraUon.  the 
Senate  debated  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Jacksoh  and  others  that  would  prevent 
funds  from  being  spent  to  start  f uU-scale  de- 
velopment of  an  MX  basing  mode  untU  both 
Houses  approved  a  basing  mode.  Senators 
argued  that  Dense  Pack  would  violate  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  prohlblOon  on  con- 
struction of  new  ICBM  sUos  and  that  It 
would  require  an  ABM  defense  which  would 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  Senators  also  criti- 
cized the  administration's  use  of  the  bar- 
gaining chip  argument.  The  amendment  was 
included  In  the  final  resolution.  As  a  result. 
Dense  Pack  was  soon  canceled. 

Going  back  to  that  debate,  we  find, 
for  instance.  Senator  Pell  saying  that 
the  MX  Dense  Pack  would  do  violence 
to  the  f ragUe  fabric  of  SALT. 

We  have  Senator  Mitchell  saying 
that  a  third  reason  for  stripping  this 
resolution  of  MX  missile  production 
funding  relates  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dense  Pack  basing  arrangement  may 
violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
SALT  I  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Senators 
took  into  account,  when  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  fund  Dense  Pack, 
whether  or  not.  In  their  view,  that 
basing  mode  violated  SALT  I.  That  Is 
a  decision  they  made  as  part  of  their 
fimding. 

Mr.    QUAYLE.    Will    the    Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  finish,  then  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield,  because  I  do 
want  to  get  to  Senator  Syiois'  quote 
while  he  Is  here  and  he  may  have 
other  plans  that  he  has  to  leave. 

Here  Is  what  Senator  Stmms  said  at 
that  time,  he  said: 

The  Reagan  administration  argues  incor- 
rectly and  contrary  to  the  observable  facts 
that  MX  Dense  Pack  is  in  compliance  with 
SALT  II.  In  some,  one  of  MX  Dense  Pack's 
virtues  is  the  fact  that  it  violates  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty.  Thus,  if  Dense  Pack  is 
deployed,  the  unratified  SALT  II  will  have 
to  be  declared  dead. 

My  point  here  being  that  in  this  case 
we  had  Senator  Symms.  which  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  voting  for  Dense  Pack 
because  it  violated  SALT  II.  We  had 
other  Senators  voting  against  Dense 
Pack  because.  In  their  opinion,  it  vio- 
lated SALT  I  or  the  ABM  Treaty.  But. 
obviously,  in  that  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  approve  Dense  Pack  fimding. 
our  coUeagues  took  into  consideration 
their  own  point  of  view  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  violated  a  treaty  which  had 
been  entered  into  on  SALT  I  and  the 
ABM  Treaty.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that.  Quite  the  opposite. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  Is  common 
and  that  Is  routine  and  we  do  that  all 
the  time  as  part  of  our  obligation  to 
spend  funds  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  laws,  treaties,  and  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  a  funding  issue.  But  we  have  to 
decide,  each  of  us.  whether  or  not  the 
money  we  are  approving  violates  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  which  is  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties 
that  are  entered  into  thereof. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  In 
fact.  I  am  tu4>py  to  yield  the  floor  if 
my  friend  from  Indiana  wants  the 
floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  No.  I  will  try  to  pose 
a  question  at  the  end  of  my  observa- 
tion. If  I  do  not.  you  can  ask  the  ques- 
tion and  I  will  even  throw  a  sof  tball  at 
you.  like  "Do  you  really  mean  this  or 
what?."  if  I  do  not  ask  a  question  at 
the  end. 

Let  me  go  back.  I  do  not  have  the 
Jackson  amendment  in  front  of  me. 
but  I  do  recall  it  and  I  certainly  recall 
the  debate. 

Let  me  distinguish  the  two  issues. 
When  was  that  amendment  offered? 
Help  me  out.  because  you  have  the 
materials  over  there. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  December  1982. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  December  1982.  The 
amendment  was  debated  on  the  floor 
before  that.  There  was  debate  on  the 
floor— OK,  December  1982. 

The  Jackson  amendment,  the  issue 
at  that  time— now.  there  axe  a  lot  of 
issues  that  Senators  have— but  the 
issue  at  that  time  was  all  of  a  sudden 
because  Congress  had  forced  the  Pen- 
tagon to  come  forth  with  a  basing 
mode.  The  Department  of  Defense 
came  forth  and  said,  "Hey.  we  have 
got  this  new  basing  mode  that  you  all 
have  never  heard  of  up  there.  It  is 
called  Dense  Pack." 

And.  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  being 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
a  lot  of  cute  names  attached  to  Dense 
Pack.  Some  people  called  it  "Dunce 
Pack."  Some  people  were  even  more 
direct  than  that. 

They  did  not  think  much  of  Dense 
Pack.  They  did  not  think  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  deny  these  missiles 
coming  in  and  to  limit  our  military 
targets  with  ICBM's  because  of  all  the 
potential  nuclear  explosions. 

If  you  recall,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  under  somewhat  of  a  gun  to 
come  forth  with  a  basing  mode. 

And  the  whole  Jackson  amendment 
and  the  whole  disctission  there  was 
what  is  going  to  be  the  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile?  You  can  argue 
that  people  brought  up  whether  it  vio- 
lated SALT  I  or  SALT  II  but  the  fun- 
damental underlying  issue,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment—I would  have  to  go  back  and 
look  at  it— referenced  SALT  I  or  II.  I 
think  It  was  basically  a  fencing  amend- 
ment that  said  you  are  not  going  to  do 
this  until  we  sign  off  on  it.  The  Con- 
gress   and    the    administration    have 


been  arguing  about  basing  mode  on 
the  MX  missiles  for  years. 

We  have  had  about  31  different 
basing  modes  that  have  been  coming 
forward.  This  was  not  a  new  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  this  President 
campaigned  on  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability and  things  of  that  sort,  the 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  came  in  was 
sort  of  scuttled  the  MPS  program.  He 
scuttled  it  for  various  reasons  but  a  lot 
of  people  said  if  you  are  going  to  close 
that  window  of  vulnerability— I  re- 
member Senators  particularly  on  that 
said.  "Hey,  you  ought  to  go  forward 
with  that  program."  They  said.  "No, 
we  are  going  to  look  for  a  new  basing 
mode."  Remember  we  looked  and 
searched  and  finally  came  up  with  a 
basing  mode.  It  was  the  Minuteman 
silos,  the  same  silos  that  we  had  been 
having  for  all  of  these  years.  That  was 
not  a  new  basing  mode.  That  was  after 
Dense  Pack,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
It.  We  even  looked  at  about  putting 
these  things  in  the  air.  Remember  we 
had  Big  Bird.  We  are  going  to  put 
these  missiles  up  in  the  air.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  deep  imderground 
tunnel.  We  are  going  to  put  them  on 
rail  cars  underneath  the  ground  and 
shuttle  them  back  and  forth.  We  had 
a  lot  of  basing  modes.  Now  we  have  an- 
other one.  rail  garrison.  This  issue  of 
the  basing  mode  or  the  MX  has  been 
going  on  suid  on. 

Finally.  Congress  said  Congress  can 
do  this.  Congress  said  by  golly,  we  are 
going  to  only  deploy  50  of  these  MX 
missUes  in  these  silos  that  are  fixed 
sUos  and  have  vulnerability.  If  you  are 
going  to  deploy  any  more  than  50  you 
will  have  to  come  up  with  basing 
mode.  Now  we  have  the  raU  garrison. 

What  I  am  telling  the  Senator  this  is 
apples  and  oranges  because  what  you 
had  in  the  debate  at  that  particular 
time  was  the  basing  mode  of  what  the 
MX  missile  was  going  to  be.  Where 
were  you  going  to  place  the  MX  mis- 
sile? Under  this  particular  amendment 
you  in  fact  have  crafted  the  amend- 
ment, taking  language  out  of  title  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  said  in  fact  the 
President  is  not  going  to  spend  any 
money  for  the  broad  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  unless  both  Houses 
agree. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  in  about  1 
minute  because  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  wants  to  get  on  with 
something  else. 

This  issue  Is  not  with  basing  mode  or 
something  that  Congress  has  been  de- 
bating back  and  forth.  This  issue  deals 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Jackson  amendment,  to 
my  knowledge,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  does  not  reference  SALT  I 
or  SALT  II.  It  Just  says  money  for 
basing  mode. 

We  are  comparing  apples  and  or- 
anges whether  the  MX  is  alike  with 
this  particular  amendment.  This 
amendment  and  the  one  I  am  con- 
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cemed  about  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  is  we  are  in  fact  inter- 
preting whether  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
subject  to  both  Houses  approving.  If  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives disapproves,  then  the  President 
cannot  go  forward.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  pictures. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  my  remarks  short.  Also.  I  see 
the  floor  managers  on  the  floor.  I 
promised  them  I  would  not  delay.  I 
will  Just  conclude  with  1  minute  also. 

These  are  apples  and  apples,  folks. 
They  are  apples  and  apples.  Back  in 
1982  we  adopted  an  amendment  which 
said  ftmds  would  not  be  expended  for 
a  basing  mode  until  you  come  back  to 
Congress  and  get  approval  and  the 
reason  cited  by  colleague  after  col- 
league was  because  of  the  fear  of  a 
conflict  with  the  SALT  I  Treaty  and 
the  ABM  Treaty.  That  is  precisely 
what  is  at  issue  here.  It  is  let  us  keep 
our  options  open,  let  us  let  the  Presi- 
dent decide  this  issue.  Then  if  in  fact 
he  decides  to  move  to  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  want  to 
take  a  look  at  It  and  decide  whether 
we  want  funds.  We  by  constitutional 
law  appropriate.  We  have  control  of 
and  set  limits  on  whether  or  not  we 
want  those  funds  to  be  spent  for  that 
particular  kind  of  a  program.  So  it  is 
really  apples  and  apples. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  majority  leader 
for  their  patience. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— H.R.  2360 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  with  the  time  agree- 
ment and  then  with  the  debt  limit  leg- 
islation. 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  have  cleared  this 
request  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when— did  I 
say  majority  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  must  say  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  will  yield,  I  did  that  a  lot 
during  my  2  years. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  respectful  of  the 
Republican  leader,  but  I  would  much 
rather  not  refer  to  him  as  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

[Laughter.] 

ISx.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  short-term  debt 
limit  legislation,  H.R.  2360,  it  be  con- 
sidered imder  the  following  time  limi- 
tations: That  there  be  80  minutes 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Bent- 


sen,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Or  his  designee. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Or  his  designee;  provid- 
ed, further,  that  no  amendment  be  in 
order;  that  no  motions  to  commit  or  to 
commit  with  instructions  be  in  order; 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order,  if  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Chair,  that  the  time  be 
controlled  in  the  usual  form;  provided, 
further,  that  for  any  motions  to  recon- 
sider there  be  no  time  for  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not 
object.  I  think  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment. I  think  we  can  wrap  this  up 
even  before  the  80  minutes  expire. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  others,  and  also 
Senators  Gramm,  Armsthong,  and  Do- 
MENici.  Senator  Domenici  has  been 
very  helpful  in  trying  to  work  this  out. 
and  our  former  colleague,  now  chief  of 
staff  of  the  White  House,  Senator 
Baker,  was  here  earlier  today. 

So  it  is  a  good  agreement.  I  thought 
we  might  be  able  to  do  this  without  a 
roUcall  vote.  But  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  hopefully  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Hol- 
lings  who  had  an  amendment  but  who 
will  abstain  from  offering  it.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader's  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to  without  objection. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senate  have  before  it  the  bill 
now? 


DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wlU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2360)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

"The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
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The  yew  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BEMTSEN.  Mmdam  President, 
the  Senate  has  before  it  a  biU  to 
extend  the  public  debt  limit.   It   is 
never  a  pleasant  exercise  to  do  that. 

We  have  a  public  debt  now  that  is  in 
the  area  of  $2.3  trillion.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  we  were  talking  in 
billions  not  trillions.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  the  Congress  has 
vtmA  to  act  to  increase  the  debt  limit  on 
18  separate  occasions. 

Tlie  Treasury  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  approximately  a 
week  ago.  and  they  were  talking  about 
having  an  extension  with  an  increase 
of  some  one-half  of  a  trillion  dollars, 
and  then  a  fallback  position  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  We  have 
not  granted  that.  Instead,  what  we  are 
tAiWtig  about  now  is  extending  the 
temporary  debt  limit  untU  July  17. 
with  a  $20  billion  increase  in  the 
amount  of  that  debt  limit. 

What  we  are  faced  with  is  a  some- 
what different  situation  than  we  have 
\\fi^  in  extensions  of  the  national  debt 
in  times  past.  In  this  Instance  we  are 
talking  about  a  temporary  debt  limit 
of  $2.3  trillion.  If  we  do  not  extend  it 
by  May  15.  it  drops  back.  It  drops  back 
to  $2,111  trillion,  a  reduction  of  $189 
ballon.  That  was  done  so  there  would 
not  be  any  wiggle  room,  so  there 
would  not  be  any  way  around  this,  and 
so  the  issue  could  not  be  avoided. 

What  we  are  seeking  in  this  instance 
is  an  extension  to  July  17  so  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  is  being 
done  on  budget  reconciliation,  to  see 
that  we  are  making  the  Idnd  of 
progress  that  should  be  made.  In  turn, 
that  time  will  enable  us  to  get  a  feel- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  this  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  be  a  part  of  that  so- 
lution, and  whether  the  President  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  partnership 
in  addressing  what  is  an  extremely  se- 
rious problem  for  our  coimtry. 

I  think  the  House  was  correct  in 
overwhelmbigly  rejecting  the  idea  of 
debt  limit  increases  in  the  magnitude 
that  the  administration  had  asked  for. 
We  could  not  have  accepted  such  an 
endorsement  of  a  continuation  of 
these  large  deficits.  We  had  to  have 
some  demonstrated  progress  to  show 
that  we  were  addressing  the  concern 
and  ip^fcii^g  some  headway. 

This  gives  us  a  short  but  a  very  im- 
portant amount  of  time  to  take  some 
positive  action  on  a  budget,  to  show 
our  seriousness  in  dealing  with  these 
deficits.  It  also  is  going  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  show  its  will- 
ingness to  cut  those  deficits  in  a  re- 
sponsible way.  And  it  will  also  give  us 
some  time  to  look  at  others  ways  of 
controlling  the  deficit. 

Passing  this  bill  will  not  avoid  the 
need  for  us  to  consider  and  act  on 
larger  increases  this  year,  but  it  will 
allow  us  to  better  assess  the  level  of 
commitment  that  we  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  brought  to  this  problem 
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of  deficit  reductioiL  I  urge  very  strong- 
ly that  the  Senate  adopt  it. 

MftH't'"  President.  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  include  for  the  Rxcoro  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  speaking  to  the 
problem  they  have,  and  to  the  fact 
that  tliis  country  of  ours  has  gone  for 
200  years  without  defaulting  on  any  of 
its  seciuities.  It  is  terribly  important 
that  we  behave  in  a  responsible 
manner  in  this  regard.  This  involves 
the  sanctity  of  our  credit  and  our  secu- 
rities. The  Treasury  could  not  renew 
securities  on  maturity,  and  security 
holders  would  not  be  earning  interest 
during  the  time  the  debt  limit  was  not 
extended.  We  are  talking  about  a  very 
serious  matter.  We  would  not  have  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  available  to 
us  to  help  defer  a  crisis  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  It  is  quite  a  different  situa- 
tion from  that  which  we  have  previ- 
ously experienced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Sbcretary  of  the  Trbasory, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1987. 
Hon.  Llots  Bentsen, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Lloyd:  I  am  writing  to  request 
action  by  the  Congress  on  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  before  May  15. 
1987. 

The  temporary  debt  limit  of  $2,300  billion 
will  revert  to  the  $2,111  billion  permanent 
celling  at  midnight  May  15.  The  Congress 
selected  this  date  and  adopted  a  different 
mechanism  from  that  employed  in  recent 
debt  limit  exercises  to  ensure  that  the  debt 
overage  would  be  so  large  that  no  option 
except  new  legislation  would  permit  raising 
new  cash.  This  is  a  new  ball  game  that  per- 
mits no  playing  around:  the  statutory  cell- 
ing drops  back;  there  is  no  cash  mainte- 
nance flexlbUlty;  and  the  effects  of  not 
acting  are  swift  and  damaging.  We  do  not 
support  adding  provisions  that  could  Imperil 
prompt  passage  of  this  urgently  needed  debt 
extension. 

Our  current  estimate  Indicates  that  the 
outstanding  debt  subject  to  limit  will  be 
about  $160  billion  above  the  permanent  cell- 
ing on  May  15.  Without  an  increase  In  the 
debt  limit  by  that  date,  all  issuance  of 
Treasury  securities  must  cease.  Trust  and 
revolving  fund  investments  and  roll-overs  of 
maturing  issues  that  those  funds  hold  would 
halt,  resulting  in  lost  interest  to  those 
funds.  We  would  have  to  notify  the  44.000 
issuing  agents  to  stop  selling  Savings  Bonds, 
and  sales  of  nonmarketable  securities  im- 
portant to  state  and  local  financing  would 
cease. 

Although  we  will  be  unable  to  raise  any 
additional  cash,  payment  of  obligations— In- 
cluding maturing  debt— must  continue  as 
long  as  cash  remains  available.  Unlike 
recent  years  when  Treasury  has  simply  run 
out  of  additional  borrowing  room  under  a 
permanent  debt  ceUing,  the  expiring  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  provides  no  opportunity 
for  any  administrative  actions  to  prolong 
the  availability  of  cash.  As  a  result,  on  May 
28,  the  United  States  will  run  out  of  cash, 
default  on  its  debt  and  subsequently  not  be 
able  to  make  June  benefit  payments. 


Running  out  of  cash  means  the  United 
States  would  default  on  its  obligations  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  with  aU  the  negaUve 
financial,  legal  and  moral  consequences  that 
implies.  Our  Founding  Fathers  regarded  the 
fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  sacred  trust,  and  for  over  200  years  the 
United  States  Government  has  upheld  this 
fiduciary  duty.  The  United  States  has  never 
defaulted  on  lU  debt  obligations.  To  do  so 
would  be  unthinkable  and  Irresponsible.  We 
would  seriously  erode  this  country's  premier 
credit  position  and  break  faith  with  our  citi- 
zens. 

In  short,  we  request  that  the  Congress  act 
prior  to  May  15  to  increase  the  current  debt 
celling  to:  (a)  $2,800  billion,  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  be  sure  to  get  through  May  1989, 
when  the  Congress  will  have  had  a  chance 
to  act  on  the  FY  1990  budget  resolution;  or 
(b)  $2,578  billion,  the  amount  estimated  In 
the  President's  Budget  to  be  necessary  for 
FY  1988,  with  the  Treasury's  conventional 
assumption  of  a  $5  billion  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies. We  believe  that  the  first  option 
Is  preferable  In  order  to  remove  the  burden 
of  dealing  with  the  time-consuming  debt 
limit  issue  in  the  midst  of  election  year 
schedules. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  explained, 
we  are  taking  up  the  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease, another  increase  in  it.  this 
afternoon.  I  would  just  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  urgency  of  acting  on 
this  measure. 

At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow, 
Friday,  the  Treasury  estimates  the 
outstanding  public  debt  will  be  $2.27 
trillion,  and  the  cash  balance  at  the 
same  time  will  be  between  $25  and  $30 
billion.  That  sounds  like  we  have  a 
cushion.  But  tomorrow  also  at  the 
close  of  business,  the  debt  limit  auto- 
matically reverts  from  the  temporary 
ceUing  of  $2.3  trillion  to  the  perma- 
nent debt  limit  which  is  $200  billion 
lower.  That  is  to  say  that,  effectively 
after  midnight  tomorrow  night.  Satur- 
day morning,  the  Government  will  be 
roughly  $160  billion  over  the  public 
debt  limit  and  will  have  no  further 
borrowing  authority. 

Often  we  find  a  way  to  get  along  and 
somehow  pay  our  biUs,  but  this  is  not 
such  a  time  because  on  May  21  and  on 
May  28,  3-  and  6-month  Treasury  bills 
totaling  $14.6  billion  and  $14.7  billion 
respectively  are  going  to  mature. 
These  are  promises  to  pay,  the  Gov- 
ernment promising  to  pay  note  hold- 
ers on  notes  that  will  mature,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  the  Treasury  would  have  to  pay 
from  their  cash  balances. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  cash 
bsdances  are  simply  not  sufficient  to 
pay  both.  So  on  May  28,  the  Federal 
Government,  if  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  extension,  would  be  in  default.  It 
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is  imperative  that  we  pass  this  exten- 
sion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
jrield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  short-term 
debt  ceiling.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it 
because  we  have  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment to  proceed  toward  salvaging  the 
financial  position  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
offer  reassurance  around  the  world 
and  throughout  the  country  that  we 
are  preventing  a  default,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  begin  the  process  of 
worJdng  toward  a  restructuring  and  a 
revitalization  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  balanced  budget  law. 

The  President  made  clear  today  that 
he  is  committed  to  this  important  re- 
structuring of  that  law  and  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  reworking  of  the 
whole  budget  process  with  an  objec- 
tive of  tnring  to  gain  control  of  Feder- 
al spending,  to  meet  deficit  reduction 
targets,  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
President  will  support  that  effort  as 
an  amendment  to  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling.  The  vote  will  occur  approxi- 
mately on  July  17.  It  is  my  hope  that 
over  the  next  60  days  we  can  work 
with  people  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  in  both  political  parties  who 
are  interested  in  balancing  the  budget 
and  gaining  control  of  the  budget 
process. 

There  are  always  people  who  say, 
"Why  do  you  want  to  clutter  up  the 
debt  ceUing?" 

I  guess  my  logic.  Madam  President, 
is  that  from  my  long  experience  in 
family  finance  and  having  grown  up  in 
a  household  that  had  trouble  paying 
the  bills,  you  never  get  people's  atten- 
tion so  much  as  when  the  bill  collector 
is  at  the  door.  Whether  it  is  a  family 
or  whether  it  is  a  government  of  a 
great  nation,  if  you  do  not  get  people 
around  the  kitchen  table  and  cut  up 
the  credit  cards  and  set  out  some  new 
priorities,  you  have  to  do  it  when  the 
bill  collector  is  luiocking  on  the  door. 

I  think  in  a  very  real  sense  that  is 
what  happens  every  time  we  vote  on  a 
debt  ceiling.  That  is  why  I  think  that 
while  none  of  us  like  to  see  the  vehicle 
used  for  that  purpose,  ultimately  that 
is  the  vehicle  that  we  have  to  depend 
on  if  we  are  going  to  change  the  finan- 
cial and  budgetary  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  submit  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  year  in  terms  of 
deficit  control.  In  terms  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act.  which 
was  adopted  almost  2  years  ago,  we 
have  brought  the  deficit  down  by  $45 
billion  of  current  services.  That  is  the 
largest  deficit  reduction  in  American 
history.  Federal  spending  grew  by  less 


last  year  than  any  year  since  Eisen- 
hower was  President  in  1955,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  did  not  meet  the 
deficit  reduction  targets. 

So  I  think  we  have  made  progress  in 
the  recent  past.  But,  I  am  concerned 
about  what  has  happened  thus  far  this 
year  in  terms  of  all  the  spending  bills 
that  have  come  forward.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  reinstitute 
the  automatic  mechanism  of  the  origi- 
nal law,  a  mechanism  that  in  essence 
said  that  Lf  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  do  their  job,  if  we  did  not 
meet  the  targets  for  deficit  reduction 
that  we  had  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
there  would  be  an  automatic,  across 
the  board  cut. 

Obviously,  no  one  wants  to  see  that 
happen,  and  I  think  that  is  the  club  in 
the  closet  that  is  required  to  make  the 
process  work. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  "We 
ought  not  to  encumber  democracy. 
What  are  we  talking  about  procedure 
for  when  we  ought  to  be  talking  about 
substance?" 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that 
procedure  produces  substance.  In  fact, 
that  whole  argioment  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment to  make  in  the  one  coimtry  on 
Earth  that  has  put  procedure  at  a 
higher  level  of  importance  than  aU 
others.  In  fact,  our  Nation  is  governed 
by  little  else  other  than  procedure. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  a  binding 
constraint  on  Government,  a  limit  on 
what  Government  can  do.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  try  legislatively  to  find  a 
way  to  limit  the  ability  of  Government 
in  the  one  area  where  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing problem  imder  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents,  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  controls 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  is 
deficit  spending.  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  an  agreement  with  the  President 
to  support  on  the  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing a  reconstitution  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  balanced  budget 
law.  On  the  basis  of  that  commitment, 
and  with  a  firm  resolve  over  the  next 
60  days  that  we  will  work  to  try  to 
build  a  consensus  so  that  we  can  come 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  that 
consensus  and  hopefully  adopt  it,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  short-term  debt 
extension. 

I  am  hopeful,  obviously,  that  we  can 
bring  the  permanent  debt  extension 
up  early  enough  so  that  we  can  have 
the  debate,  so  that  if  there  is  a  recon- 
stitution of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  that  we  will  have  time  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  to  work  out 
differences  and  hammer  out  a  compro- 
mise and  then  to  bring  that  compro- 
mise back  to  both  bodies  to  have  it 
voted  on  before  we  have  the  debt  ceil- 
ing expire  and  before  we  go  through 
all  the  problems  that  none  of  us  wants 
in  terms  of  financial  fallout. 

So  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
Senator  gelding  time.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  vote  for  this  short-term 
debt  ceiling  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  60 
days  from  now  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  problem.  Certainly  at  that  time 
I  am  committed  to  that  process  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  vote  for 
a  debt  ceiling  that  does  not  address 
the  underlying  problem.  I  think  there 
has  to  be  a  point  where  you  say,  "We 
have  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem." 

Finally,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranltln*  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mitee.  Senator  DoiCEmci,  for  worlilng 
with  me  in  coming  up  with  this  com- 
promise that  allows  us  to  move  for- 
ward without  an  amendment.  I  think 
clearly  Members  want  to  do  that.  I  am 
hoping  in  the  next  60  daj^  we  can  get 
people  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  address 
the  budget  issue.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  things.  Senator  Doamnci's 
counsel  has  been  vitally  important  and 
I  have  followed  it  as  usual. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMEmci]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Madam  President,  debt  limit  exten- 
sions are  arduous.  They  are  an  ordeal. 
I  note  that  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  was  formerly  in  the 
House.  We  do  not  have  the  pleasiu« 
and  luxury  of  being  able  to  clear  a 
debt  limit  bill  as  part  of  a  budget  reso- 
lution, so  each  and  every  time  it  is  ob- 
viously a  very  difficult  and  trying  time 
in  the  Senate. 

Since  the  debt  limit  bill  has  to  be 
signed  or  basically  we  begin  to  close 
down  Government  or  we  begin  to  de- 
fault on  our  bonds  or  our  Treasury 
bills  or  obligations,  it  clearly  is  in  the 
Senate  a  very  good  piece  of  legislation 
to  attach  whatever  legislation  Sena- 
tors think  would  not  otherwise  have  a 
chance  to  get  through  the  bodies  and 
be  signed  by  the  President. 

So  we  have  had  a  week  of  debate 
down  here  a  number  of  times  with  lit- 
erally scores  of  amendments  on  every- 
thing that  one  could  imagine.  But  this 
particular  debt  limit  and  the  way  it  is 
drawn  and  the  economic  times  in 
which  we  live  create  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  having  talked  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion, this  was  not  the  time  to  run  this 
debt  limit  right  out  to  the  end,  be- 
cause sort  of  a  process  of  attrition  will 
start.  And  with  the  currency  problems 
in  the  world  and  the  yen-dollar  prob- 
lem, interest  going  up  and  down,  and 
the  bond  market  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
and  municipal  bonds  being  almost 
nonsalable  at  this  particular  moment, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  what  is 
common,  ordiiuiry  and  sensible  and 
just  go  ahead  and  extend  it.  But  I 
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deariy  understand  that  a  number  of 
Senators  want  to  offer  very  important 
amoidments.  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
time before  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
t>»t.  we  can  resolve  our  budget  dilem- 
nia,  we  will  do  some  budget  reform. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Jtmlor  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Obamm]  and  his  cospon- 
sois  of  the  original  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  sequester  proposal  want  to 
put  their  permanent  enforcement  and 
sequester  legislation  on  this  biU.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor firom  Texas  and  his  prime  cospon- 
sors  for  sitting  down  with  us,  for  ex- 
changing views  and  for  coming  to  the 
ctHwlusion  that  they  will  have  another 
opportunity,  that  clearly  we  ought  to 
do  this  60-day  extension  tonight  and 
get  the  United  States  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma we  would  be  in  if  we  permitted  our- 
selves to  begin  this  terrible  process  of 
defaulting  on  some  of  our  obligations 
and  beginning  to  close  down  parts  of 
our  Government. 

Obviously  they  have  an  absolute 
right  and  they  feel  very  strong  and 
with  deep  conviction  that  we  have  to 
fix  the  Gramm-Ruddman-Holllngs  se- 
quester process.  I  believe  we  have 
reached,  for  the  Senate,  as  good  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem  as  could  be  ar- 
rived at  The  White  House  and  the 
President  want  this  bill  passed.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  have 
scHne  assiirance  that  they  have  not 
lost  the  opportunity  to  implement  the 
existing  budget  laws  of  this  land  with 
their  amendment,  and  I  assume  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
plained that  it  is  his  intention  and  the 
intention  of  others— and  that  the 
White  House  supports  this  approach- 
that  we  use  the  next  60  days  to  devel- 
op the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  ap- 
proach to  sequester  and  hopefully  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  some  other  budget 
reform  measures  and  that  we  take  up 
the  permanent  extension  of  our  debt. 
or  the  debt  limit  extension  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  in  ample  time  for 
debate  on  the  kind  of  legislation  I 
have  just  described  and  any  others 
Senators  feel  compelled  to  attach  or 
affix  to  a  debt  limit. 

I  believe  that  this  will  work.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  wait  until  the  last 
minute.  I  think  that  many  Senators 
will  go  to  work  on  the  process  of 
budget  reform.  I  think  that  will 
ha«>pen  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

Obviously,  Senator  Gramm  and  his 
cosponsors  and  those  who  advocate 
automatic  sequester  mechanisms  will 
go  to  work  in  building  their  momen- 
tum and  support  for  that  approach. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  do  it  very  open 
and  for  the  House  to  know  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  proceed  in 
that  manner  next  time.  I  am  fully  con- 
fident the  White  House,  in  their  state- 
ments today  and  in  their  conduct  in 


the  future,  will  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ment they  have  made,  which  to  me  in- 
dicates they  do  not  expect  a  clean  debt 
limit  bill  the  next  time,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  expect  it  to  have 
some  legislation  which  affects  the 
budget  process  and  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  approach  to  an 
automatic  sequester  If  we  default  in 
our  responsibility  to  meet  the  targets, 
that  they  expect  that  to  occur  and  wiU 
be  working  with  us. 

I  hope  that  can  take  on  a  broad,  bi- 
partisan approach  between  now  and 
the  60  or  63  days  before  we  have 
before  us  another  one  of  those  very 
ominous  events  of  America  closing 
down  its  Government  and  defaulting 
on  its  obligations. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Peruisylvania 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

mCKKASE  nt  THX  PUBLIC  DOT  UXIT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  pass  a 
clean  debt  limit  bill. 

We  all  know  that,  in  the  end,  we  will 
have  to  make  sure  that  U.S.  borrowing 
Lb  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Not  to  do 
so  would  simply  be  unacceptable  and 
irresponsible. 

This  is  not  a  debate  about  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit.  We  have  that 
debate  when  we  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  We  debate  it  again 
when  we  consider  the  budget  plans  de- 
veloped by  Congress.  And.  again,  when 
we  consider  appropriation  biUs  and 
supplemental  appropriation  bills,  we 
debate  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

That's  when  the  size  of  the  deficit  is 
decided,  not  today.  Today's  decision  is 
about  whether  we  are  willing  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  the  decisions 
that  we  have  already  made.  And  it  is 
about  Is  malung  sure  that  the  Federal 
Govermnent  honors  Its  commitments. 

On  May  8, 1  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  administration's  wit- 
ness before  my  subcommittee  was 
George  Gould,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Let  me  Just  share  some  of  what  Mr. 
Gould  told  us  about  what  happens  if 
we  do  not  act  quickly  on  the  debt 
limit. 

On  May  16,  Treasiury  would  have  to 
begin  delaying  investments  into  Feder- 
al trust  funds  and  revolving  funds. 
That  would  mean  that  trust  funds 
would  lose  interest  earnings  and  will 
almost  certainly  set  off  an  uproar 
about  Congress  tampering  with  trust 
fund  income. 

In  addition.  Treasury  would  have  to 
immediately  send  notices  throughout 
the  Nation  to  stop  issuing  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  because  doing  so  would  violate 
the  statutory  debt  limit. 


By  Bftay  21.  Treasury  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  refinance  about  $15 
billion  in  bonds  that  are  scheduled  to 
reach  maturity  next  week.  What  that 
means  is  that  Treasiuy  would  have  to 
pay  off  with  cash  those  bonds  that 
normally  would  simply  be  reinvested 
in  new  U.S.  securities. 

Finally,  by  May  28.  Treasury  would 
be  in  default.  We  would  no  longer  be 
capable  of  raising  the  cash  needed  to 
meet  any  of  our  debt  obligations. 

As  Under  Secretary  Gould  told  the 
subcommittee: 

For  over  200  years  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  SUtes  has  been  regard- 
ed as  a  sacred  trust,  and  during  that  time 
the  U.S.  Gtovemment  has  upheld  Its  fiduci- 
ary duty.  The  United  States  has  never  de- 
faulted on  Its  debt  obligations.  To  do  so 
would  be  unthinkable  and  irresponsible. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  not  risk 
a  debt  crisis  and  Jeopardize  the  U.S. 
credit  standing  throughout  the  world. 
The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  they  want  a  debt  limit  increase. 
Indeed,  they  have  said  that  an  in- 
crease Is  imperative.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  opposed  amendments 
that  would  imperil  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  a  debt  limit  expansion. 

In  light  of  these  considerations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  we  take  up  another  increase 
in  the  statutory  debt  limit.  Let  me  out- 
line to  my  colleagues  the  urgency  of 
this  measure.  At  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday,  tomorrow,  the  Treasury  es- 
timates that  the  outstanding  public 
debt  will  be  $2.27  trillion,  and  the 
cash  balance  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
between  $25  and  $30  billion.  Tomor- 
row the  debt  limit  automatically  re- 
verts from  the  temporary  ceiling  of 
$2.3  trillion  to  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  of  $2.1  triUion.  Thus,  on  Satur- 
day the  Government  will  be  $160  bil- 
lion over  the  public  debt  limit,  and  will 
have  no  further  borrowing  authority. 

On  May  21  and  May  28.  3-  and  6- 
month  Treasury  bills  totaling  $1.64 
billion  and  $14.68  billion,  respectively, 
will  mature.  In  the  absence  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit,  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  those  obligations 
from  its  cash  balance.  There  will  not 
be  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  May  28.  and  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  in  default.  So  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  an  extension. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
will  provide  a  64-day  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  ceiling  from 
$2.3  trillion  to  $2.32  trillion.  This  will 
allow  the  Government  to  meet  Its  an- 
ticipated obligations  through  July  17. 
1987. 

Compared  to  $2.3  trillion,  the  $20 
billion  Increase  In  the  debt  celling  may 
not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money.  However, 
that  $20  billion  Is  for  only  for  2 
months.  In  other  words,  we  are  piling 
up  debt  at  roughly  $10  million  per 


month.  $120  billion  per  year, 
debt,  too  much  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  at  times  like  this  we 
ought  to  stop  and  think  about  the 
impact  of  over  $300  million  a  day  in 
lx)rrowed  money.  Although  we  have 
made  many  efforts  previously  to  do 
something  about  it,  it  is  obviously  time 
to  do  more. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  get  a  grip 
on  the  bottom  line.  We  need  to  make 
additional  reforms  which  compel  Con- 
gress to  get  a  grip  on  these  deficits  and 
squeeze  them  down  and  out.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  hurtling  down  a  red-ink 
road,  calling  into  question  our  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people— a  com- 
mitment we  made  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  right  economic  track. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  waiting  and  watching  to  see 
whether  we  will  follow  through  on  our 
promise  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit.  To  paraphrase  Joe  Louis,  Con- 
gress "can  run,  but  can't  hide."  Con- 
gress can  turn  tall  and  nm.  That's 
been  done  before— but  we  do  so  at  the 
risk  that  the  economy  will  sink  faster 
than  we  can  nm,  leaving  Congress  no- 
where to  hide. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  return  to  the 
$20  billion  Increase  and  give  my  col- 
leagues an  idea  of  what  it  means.  This 
2-month  $20  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  contains  sufficient  author- 
ity to  fimd  all  Federal  aid  to  mass 
transit,  highways,  Amtrak,  and  air- 
ports for  a  year.  It  is  an  amount  suffi- 
cient for  nearly  a  full  year  of  funding 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  job  training, 
employment  services,  foster  care,  com- 
munity services,  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. It  could  fund  Medicaid  for  a 
full  year,  or  Army  pay  for  a  full  year, 
or  Air  Force  procurement  for  a  full 
year. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  luiow  that 
these  facts  more  than  make  the  case 
for  institutional  reform.  We  simply 
caimot  continue  to  pUe  up  debt  at  geo- 
metrically increasing  rates.  After 
taking  out  programs  which  are  funded 
by  dedicated  taxes— Social  Security 
and  unemployment  insurance,  our 
general  revenues  only  cover  70  per- 
cent—70  percent— of  Federal  spending. 
We  have  to  borrow  30  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  all  but  a  few  programs.  We 
cannot  continue  to  do  this  without 
causing  severe  economic  dislocation. 

As  the  manager  of  this  bill.  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  do  what  I  can  to  pass 
it  today.  My  concern  is  that  we  cannot 
continually  approve  debt  limit  in- 
crease after  debt  limit  increase  with- 
out also  addressing  the  root  cause  of 
the  increases.  Congress  must  act  to  ad- 
dress those  causes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  thanking  all  my  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation  in  clearing  this 
bill  for  consideration.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  assistance  of  both  Senators 
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Gramm  and  Domenici,  both  of  whom 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  budget  process. 

Having  permitted  the  bill  to  go  for- 
ward with  no  amendments  in  no  way 
indicates  a  lessening  of  our  desire  to 
engage  our  colleagues  in  a  debate  on 
budget  reform. 

In  our  conversations  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration we  have  agreed  that  in 
the  weeks  ahead  we  will  work  toward 
developing  a  proposal  to  refine  the 
process. 

What  we  hope  to  achieve  is  an  en- 
forceable, constitutional  fix  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  along 
with  other  needed  changes. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  to  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Howard  Baker,  who 
has  been  very  helpful  in  our  efforts  to 
resolve  the  difficulties  with  this  meas- 
ure. 
Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
for  one  am  certainly  prepared  to  fur- 
ther examine  the  budget  process  to 
see  if  we  cannot  make  some  improve- 
ments. It  is  obvious,  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade  we  were  talking 
about  a  debt  that  was  in  the  billions 
and  now  we  are  talking  of  one  that  is 
in  the  trillions,  that  something  is 
amiss  and  that  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  the  Congress  has  fully  carried 
out  their  responsibilities. 

We  are  talking  about  more  than  just 
a  change  in  budget  processes.  We  are 
talking  about  a  current  budget  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  We  are  looking  at 
a  situation  where  we  have  an  enor- 
mous deficit  and  we  want  to  turn  that 
around  and  make  some  real  progress 
on  it.  I  think  we  can  do  that.  But  I  do 
think  also  that  it  means  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  have  to  sit 
down  together  and  try  to  do  that  in  a 
responsible  and  bipartisan  way. 

We  will  have  time  within  this  next 
60  days  to  evaluate  and  to  appraise  the 
budget  situation,  and  I  do  hope,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  we  do  not  wait  imtll 
the  last  day  and  then  try  a  shotgim 
approach,  or  a  gim-held-agalnst-the- 
head-of-the-Congress  approach  as  we 
tackle  this  problem. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  moving  in 
what  I  think  is  a  responsible  way  now 
and  not  plajring  brinkmanship  one 
with  the  other,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  imstable  securities  market 
that  has  to  be  of  concern  to  us. 

We  have  to  realize  that  we  do  not 
have  some  of  the  debt  management 
techniques  available  to  us  that  we  had 
in  the  past  to  delay  a  crisis.  We  have 
to  realize  that  we  are  tallying  about 
cutting  iMtck  from  $2.3  trillion  to  about 
$2.1  trillion  if  we  do  not  extend  this. 
That  does  not  give  us  any  room  to  ma- 
neuver. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  extension  of  the  debt  until 
July  17.  with  an  addition  of  $20  billion 
to  carry  us  to  that  time. 

Madam  President.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  At  this  moment.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  my  side, 
and  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  is  managing  the  bill  for  the  mi- 
nority whether  he  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I  do 
have  one  other  request  for  time.  I  am 
advised  that  there  may  be  a  slight 
delay  before  that  time  can  be  claimed. 
So  I  want  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides,  if  he  is  agreeable 
to  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understood  that 
the  delay  was  because  of  a  problem  on 
the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  wants  us 
to  take  it  out  of  oiu-  side.  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is  aU  right  for  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  we 
have  no  fiu-ther  requests  for  time  on 
this  side,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  all  our  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  side,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
I4r.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Ihir.  LAtrrENBERG].  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rmue]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AmatoI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McClurz],  and  the  Senator  from 
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,  Wncsn]  are  neces- 


Oonneetlcut  [Mr. 

lartty  absent. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (BCr. 
DxxoH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  deiirtnc  to  vote? 

TlM  result  was  announced,  yeas  58, 
nays  36  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  Ill  Leg.) 
TZAS— 58 


HJ.  Re«.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recocnlse 
the  126tb  anniversary  of  the  DA  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Ptowler 

Oore 

Oraham 

Orunm 

Beins 

HolUnsi 

iDOuye 

Johnston 

irtftMiim 

Kennedy 

LMhy 

Le«in 


Anmtrooa 


BunUck 
Oonrmd 
DeCondni 
Dixon 


Oam 
Oienn 


xrAmato 
Dodd 


Meiaenteum 

MlteheU 
Moynihan 
MuikowiU 
Piekvood 

NAYS— 36 

Oraoley 

Barkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kamea 

Kaiten 

Kerry 

ICeCaln 

NOT  VOTINO— « 


FeU 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sariianea 

Stanon 

SImpeon 

Siwcier 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wilson 

Wlrth 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  ol  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  14.  1987.  he  had 
presented  the  President  of  the  Ufilted 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
funds  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  when  re- 
strictions on  such  investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  sUtutory  pubUc 
debt  limit. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


llcConnell 

Melcher 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Preasler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Symms 

Trible 

Warner 


Lautenberg 
MeClure 


Riecle 
Welcker 


So  the  bOl  (HJl.  2360)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reomsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

KHROLUCD  BILL  SIGHXD 

At  10:31  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  Investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
(Undi  In  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  when  re- 
■trletlona  on  such  investments  and  pay- 
menU  are  caused  by  the  sUtutory  public 
debt  limit. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Smnns]. 


UMI 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  Joint  resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1218.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  Animal 
Welfare  Enforcement  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-1219.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  on  Standardization 
of  Equipment  Within  NATO,  dated  April 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-1220.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  unclassified  report  on  Allied  Contri- 
butions to  the  Common  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1221.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  protective 
coating  function  at  the  Mather  Air  Force 
Base,  California  to  performance  by  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1222.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  operations, 
maintenance,  and  support  of  PAVE  PAWS 
at  Cape  Cod  Air  Force  SUtion,  Massachu- 
setts to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1223.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  covering  certain 
properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  accordance  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1224.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  prescribed 
amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts-Mar- 
tial. United  SUtes.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1225.  A  conrnnmlcation  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  determination  to  exercise 
certain  exceptions  to  full  and  open  competi- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1226.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  certain 
functions  at  various  facilities  to  perform- 


ance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1227.  A  conrnnmlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Urban  Mass  TransporU- 
tion  Administration  quarterly  report  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BanUng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 1228.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  nation's  securities  markets 
are  equally  regulated,  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition among  those  providing  essentially 
identical  services,  and  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  for  all  Investors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-1229.  A  communication  from  the  First 
Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  Japan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1230.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  fees  to  reimburse  the  United 
SUtes  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
EC-1231.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion.  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  Heavy 
Truck  Safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

EC-1232.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  overpayments  of  oU  and  gas  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1233.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  overpayments  of  oil  and  gas  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1234.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
overpayments  of  certain  oil  and  gas  lease 
revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-123S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Department's  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Demonstration  Program;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 


sources. 

EC-1236.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1237.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  SUte,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  May  7,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EC-1238.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Foreign  Aid:  Impact  of  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Activities  on 
U.S.  Employment":  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1239.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Administration  and  Re- 
source Management),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1240.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Interagen- 
cy opportunities  for  consolidation  of  motor 
vehicles,  related  equipment,  and  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC- 1241.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  investigation  Into  allegations 
of  violations  of  law  and  regulation  and  cre- 
ating a  danger  to  public  health  by  an  under- 
staffing  of  medical  residents,  inadequately 
documenting  credentials  of  medical  person- 
nel, unauthorized  testing  of  drugs  for  profit 
and  misuse  of  federal  grant  monies  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center, 
Northport,  New  York  and  the  SUte  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  Stoney  Brook,  New  York; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-1242.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-21  adopted  by  the 
Coimcll  on  April  14, 1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1243.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-21  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  14,  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1244.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-19  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  5,  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-124S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Programs,  Department  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  computer  matching  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1246.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-S8). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportlon: 

James  L.  Kolstad,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  TransporUtion 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991;  and 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral:  William  F.  Merlin,  Arnold  B. 
Beran,  and  Peter  J.  Rots. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
(X>mmitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  8  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  (list  begins  with  Larry  Bruce  Franklin) 
(Ref.  19) 

*In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  13  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begins  with  William  P.  Eshelman)  (Ref.  22) 

•Brigadier  General  WiUiam.  H.  GosseU, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  to  be  major  gen- 
eral (Ref.  63) 

*In  the  Navy  there  are  8  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
begins  with  Robert  Benson  Haider)  (Ref. 
66) 

*In  the  Navy  there  are  33  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  (list 
begins  with  Richard  Charles  Allen)  (Ref. 
67) 

*In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  is  1 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
(John  F.  Cronin)  (Ref.  137) 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  460  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Roy  August  Ackermann)  (Ref.  171) 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  942  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Jerry  Carroll  Collls) 
(Ref.  172) 

•Lieutenant  General  Clarence  E. 
McKnight,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Ref.  177) 

•In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  9  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Vance  Coleman) 
(Ref.  183) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  28  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Richard  P.  Lewis)  (Ref. 
184) 

••In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
67  promotions  to  the  grade  colonel  and 


below  (list  begins  with  VInoent  J.  Banolo) 
(Ref.  185) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  697  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  colonel  and  below  (Ust 
begins  with  Glenn  A.  Carlson)  (Ref.  186) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  49  aivolnt- 
ments  with  grade  and  rank  to  be  detennined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (students 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Science  CHass  of  1987)  (Ust  begins 
with  Turgut  Alagoz)  (Ref.  193) 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  thei«  are  14 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lleutmant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Myron  O.  Ashcraft) 
(Ref.  194) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.500  appoint- 
ments to  a  grade  no  higher  than  Ttrln 
(list  begins  with  Ralph  J.  Abel)  (Ref.  195) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  993  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Thomas  A.  Abascal)  (Ref.  196) 

•Lieutenant  General  John  L.  PicklU,  VS. 
Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  205) 

•Major  General  Donald  S.  POO,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  306) 

•Ueutenant  General  WiUiam  H.  Schnei- 
der, U.S.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref.  207) 

•In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  8  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
(list  begins  with  John  Joseph  Sweeney) 
(Ref.  209) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  223  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Everett  W. 
Krantz)  (Ref.  214) 

•Ueutenant  General  Winfield  W.  Scott. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
(Ref.  218) 

•Major  Cjeneral  Oiariet  R.  Hamm,  VS. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
219) 

•Lieutenant  General  Frederick  T. 
Woemer,  Jr.,  VS.  Army,  to  be  general  (Ref. 
220) 

•Ueutenant  General  Robert  M.  Elton.  VS. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  221) 

•Ueutenant  General  Jamet  E.  Moore,  VS. 
Army  to  be  reassigned  and  Major  General 
Burton  D.  Patrick,  VS.  Army  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general  (Ref.  222) 

•Major  General  Allen  K.  Ono,  VS.  Army 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  223) 

•Ueutenant  General  Robert  W.  RisCasH, 
and  Ueutenant  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  VS.  Army,  to  be  reassigned. 
Major  General  WiUiam  H.  Harrison,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  324) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  83  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Stephen  B.  AUen)  (Ref.  236) 

•*In  the  Army  there  are  three  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Robert  G.  Marslender) 
(Ref.  226) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  two  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
George  L.  Adams,  IH)  (Ref.  227) 

••Harvey  R.  Brown.  Jr.,  VS.  Army,  to  be 
major  (Ref.  228) 

•Ueutenant  General  Robert  H.  Forman. 
VS.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  235) 

•Ueutenant  General  Theodore  Q.  Jenet, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  236) 

•Ueutenant  General  Benjamin  F.  Regis- 
ter, Jr.,  VS.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
237) 

•Ueutenant  General  Andrew  P.  Chambers, 
VS.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref.  338) 
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•Major  a«nenl  Ronald  L.  WatU.  VJB. 
Army  to  be  IleutenAnt  geaenl  (Ref .  339) 

■In  the  Navy  ttiere  are  34  promotions  to 
tbe  gnde  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
begbM  with  Robert  Heber  AOea)  (Ref.  340) 

*In  the  Navy  there  are  four  promotions  to 
tbe  nade  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
bectas  with  Lewla  Mantel)  (Ref.  341) 

•Benjamin  Franklin  Montoya,  UJS.  Navy. 
to  be  rear  adkniral  (lower  half)  (Ref-  243) 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  43  ap- 
PftlntTW"*"  to  tbe  frade  of  lieutenant  (list 
^Hf^t»«^  with  Orecory  A.  Barber)  (Ref.  243) 

•In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  93  im»- 
pointmcnU  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  KUeen  M.  AlbertstKi)  (Ref.  344) 

•Oeaeral  yaaiet  /.  Lindtap.  V&  Army  to 
be  reasrigned  (Ref.  355) 

•Vice  Aiknlral  LewU  H.  Seaton.  VJS.  Navy. 
to  be  plaoed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  vioe  admiral  (Ref.  3S«) 

•Viee  Admiral  Jamea  H.  Webber,  VS. 
Navy,  to  be  plaeed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  (Ref.  357) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  343  promotions  to 
tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Angelo  A.  Armondo)  (Ref.  358) 

••In  the  Army  th«e  are  34  promotions  to 
tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  William  V.  Adams)  (Ref.  259) 

—In  the  Army  there  are  two  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Blaynard  C.  Sandberg)  (Ref. 
3M) 

••In  tbe  Navy  there  are  three  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list 
begin  with  Ernesto  Alberto  Diaz-Ordaz) 
(Ref.  361) 

•Tn  the  Navy  there  are  197  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  James 
wmiam  AUen)  (Ref.  363) 

•General  Lawrence  A.  SkanUe.  V&  Air 
FVjroe  to  be  pUced  on  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  general  (Ref.  364) 

•Ueutentant  General  Bernard  P.  Ran- 
dolph, UJS.  Air  Force,  to  be  general  (Ref. 
365) 

•lieutenant  General  Winston  D.  Powers, 
UjB.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
366) 

•lieutenant  General  Spence  M.  Arm- 
Mtrong.  UJS.  Air  Force,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref. 

•Malor  General  Michael  P.C.  Cams,  VS. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
368) 

•Major  General  Bvford  D.  Lary,  VS.  Air 
Vane,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  269) 

•Lieutenant  General  Oeorge  L.  tiondhan, 
Jr.,  VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref. 
370) 

•Lieutenant  General  Robert  D.  Springer, 
VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref.  371) 

•General  MaxweU  R.  Thurman,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  reassigned  (Ref.  373) 

•Lieutenant  General  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
VS.  Army,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Major  General  Claade  M.  KUMighter,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  273) 

•General  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.,  VS.  Army 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  general  (Ref.  387-1) 

•lieutenant  General  H.  Norman  Schwarz- 
kopf, VS.  Army,  to  be  senior  Army  member 
of  the  military  staff  committee  (Ref.  288) 

••CcdMiel  ErHnd  Q.  Rover,  VS.  Air  Force, 
to  be  Dean  of  Faculty.  VS.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my (Ret  389) 

•nn  the  Air  Force  there  are  IS  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Upendrakumar  Kharod)  (Ref. 
390) 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  31 
p(t>motl(ms  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  coIo- 
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nel  (list  begins  with  John  H.  Bubar)  (Ref. 
391) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  193  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Paul  R.  Ahrens)  (Ref. 
393) 

•General  Eari  T.  O'Loughlin,  VS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  general  (Ref.  311) 

•Lieutenant  General  Alfred  O.  Hansen, 
VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  general  (Ref.  312) 

••Robert  A.  Stroud,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (Ref.  313) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  60  appointments 
to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Dennis  L.  May)  (Ref.  314) 
••In  the  Army  there  are  359  appointments 
to  the  grade  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  David  L.  Bunner)  (Ref.  315) 

•Lieutenant  General  Peter  O.  Burbvles, 
VS.  Army,  be  placed  on  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  320) 

•Major  General  John  T.  Myers,  VS.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  321) 

•Major  General  John  S.  Crosby,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  322) 

•Major  General  Edward  Honor,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  323) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  767  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Austin  Gray  Abercromble)  (Ref.  324) 

•Major  General  George  R.  Stotser,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  335) 

•Brigadier  General  Donald  Burdick,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  major  general  (Ref.  336) 

•Brigadier  General  Charles  J.  Wing,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  major  general  (Ref.  337) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  6 
promotions  to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Ian  R.  Anderson)  (Ref.  338) 
••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  19 
promoUons  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  David  H.  Adams)  (Ref. 
339) 

••In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  47  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Gregory  A.  Fowler) 
(Ref.  340) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  16  appointments 
to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Gregory  L.  Cook)  (Ref.  343) 
••In  the  Army  there  are  238  promotions  to 
the  grade  major  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Kay  E.  Bratz)  (Ref.  344) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  250  appointments 
to  the  grade  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Tommy  M.  Adams)  (Ref.  345) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  1.060  promotions 
to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Charles  M.  Randall)  (Ref. 
346) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  360  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  capUin  (list  begins  with  Rich- 
ard Lorman  Affeld)  (Ref.  347) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  1,034  appoint- 
mente  from  the  Naval  Academy  to  the  grade 
of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Paul  Christian 
Aanonsen)  (Ref.  348) 

•Lieutenant  CJeneral  John  H.  Moellering, 
VS.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  352) 

•Lieutenant  General  Dale  A.  Vesser,  V.S. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  353) 

•Major    General    Jimmy    D.    Ross,    U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  354) 
Total:  10.191. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introdu<^ed,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Lautembebg): 
S.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  35,  UiUted 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patented  proc- 
esses, patent  misuse  and  licensee  challenges 
to  patent  validity;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1201.  A  bill  to  prevent  consimier  abuses 
by  credit  repair  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
taiis. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1202.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty  suspension  for  m-toluic  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lautenbekg.    Mr.    Dolx,   Mr.   Mrrz- 

EKBAUM,  Mr.  BOSCRWITZ,  Ms.  MlKOI.- 

SKi,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  McCaim,  Mr. 
D'Amato,     Mr.     MOKKOWSKI,     Mr. 
KAiuras,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  DeConciki,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  1203.  A  biU  to  amend  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  within  the  United 
Stetes  of  an  office  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn): 
S.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  339(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
demonstration  grants  relating  to  home 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  B4r. 
Garn): 
S.  1205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  339  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  support 
for  training  programs  for  individuals  who 
provide  home  health  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Garn,  and  tdr.  Bradley): 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
provision   of   health   care   services   in   the 
home  for  individuals  who  are  suffering  from 
a  catastrophic  or  chronic   illness;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (lor  hUnself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Riegle.   Mr.   Dan- 
PORTH,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1207.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  establish  a  program 
of  grants,  funded  from  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  to  assist  small  rural 
hospitals  in  modifying  their  service  mixes  to 
meet  new  community  needs  and  in  provid- 
ing   more    appropriate    and    cost-effective 
health  care  services  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  triethylene- 
glycol  dlchlorlde;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leahy)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Badcus,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  BxTMPEBS,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  (Whiles,  Mr.  C(x:hran,  Mr. 
Cgnrad,       Mr.       Cranston,       Mr. 


D'Amato,      Mr.      Danforth,      Mr. 
Daschle,  Bfr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

DURENBEXOER,       Mr.       FoWLER,       Mr. 

Gore,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Rollings, 
B4r.    Johnston,    Mr.    Karnes.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moyniran, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.    Statporo,    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  E>omenici): 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  placed  on  the  calendar 
by  unanimous  consent. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Lad- 
tenberg): 
S.   1200.  A  biU  to  amend  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
patented  processes,  patent  misuse  and 
licensee  challenges  to  patent  validity; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROCESS  patent  amendments  act 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  t<xlay  with  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Hatch  and  Senator  Latttenberg,  to 
offer  a  patent  and  trade  package  that 
consists  of  three  titles:  the  Process 
Patent  Amendments  Act  of  1987. 
patent  misuse  doctrine  reform  and  li- 
censee challenges  to  patent  validity. 

Title  I.  Process  Patent  Amendments 
Act  of  1987.  represents  a  compromise 
between  myself.  Senator  Hatch  and 
Senator  Lautenberg  that  is  the  result 
of  many  hours  of  negotiations.  The 
staff  of  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator 
Lautenberg  as  well  as  the  numerous 
industry  representatives  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  to  achiev- 
ing fair  and  effective  process  patent 
legislation.  We  recognize  that  this  is 
still  "work  in  progress"  and  we  remain 
open  to  further  refinement.  We  also 
recognize  that  this  will  be  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  omnibus  trade 
package  and  therefore  we  must  keep 
the  bill  moving  with  the  trade  sched- 
ule. 

U.S.  competitiveness  depends  upon 
an  effective  patent  system  which 
keeps  pace  with  rapidly  emerging 
technologies.  Our  laws  must  enable 
U.S.  companies  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  foreign  manufacturers  which 
steal  American  owned  technology  and 
then  use  American  innovations  to 
compete  with  U.S.  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Under  today's  system,  U.S.  prcx^ess 
patent  owners  can  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  their  process  in  the 
United  States.  However,  under  the 
current  patent  law  they  cannot  pre- 
vent the  unauthorized  use  of  their 
process  outside  the  United  States  nor 
can  they  prevent  sale  in  the  United 


States  of  products  made  by  their  proc- 
ess. This  legislation  would  give  patent 
owners  the  ability  to  sue  for  damages 
and  an  injimction  in  Federal  district 
court  when  someone  uses  or  sells  in 
ther  United  States,  or  imports  into  the 
United  States  a  product  made  by  their 
patented  process. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks  held  a  hearing 
on  process  patents  last  month  which 
indicated  that  there  is  basic  agreement 
that  our  patent  laws  should  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  this  improved  protection. 
Three  key  areas  were  identified  which 
needed  to  be  reconciled  in  S.  568  in 
order  to  reach  a  consensus  bill.  This 
new  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Hatch.  Lautenberg  and  myself  reflects 
those  changes. 

First,  the  notice  standard  in  S.  568 
was  cited  as  the  priority  cioncem  of 
most  of  the  patent  holders.  Not  only 
has  the  notice  standard  been  lowered 
in  this  new  biU.  but  the  number  of  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  attaining 
notice  of  infringement  has  been  in- 
creased. The  notice  standard  has  been 
changed  from  "facts  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  product 
was  made  by  an  infringing  process"  to 
"information  sufficient  to  persuade  a 
reasonable  person  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  product  was  made  by  an  infringing 
process." 

Second,  specific  time  periods  for  dis- 
posal of  prenotice  goods  had  been 
characterized  as  "(x>mpulsory  licens- 
ing" In  S.  568.  Those  time  periods  have 
been  removed  from  the  statute  and 
will  be  used  in  report  language  merely 
to  help  define  abnormally  large  goods 
on  hand  or  order. 

And  third,  the  patent  owners  sought 
a  more  affirmative  duty  for  the  im- 
porter receiving  a  patent  listing  from 
the  owner.  This  duty  is  now  Included 
In  the  bill  by  requiring  an  importer  to 
submit  the  patents  to  his  supplier  and 
to  request  a  written  statement  that 
the  processes  claimed  in  the  patents 
are  not  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  product. 

Process  patent  legislation  has  been 
particularly  contentious  for  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with.  I  am  gratified  that 
my  colleagues  have  been  so  willing  to 
work  together  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
consensus.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Abby  Kuzma  of  Senator 
Hatch's  staff.  Mitchell  Ostrer  of  Sena- 
tor Ladtenberg's  staff  and  Tara 
McMahon  of  my  staff  for  all  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  this  compromise  bill  will 
move  us  along  the  path  toward  an  ef- 
fective and  fair  system  of  process 
patent  protection. 

Titles  II  and  III  are  non  (»ntrover- 
sial  issues  which  have  previously  been 
before  the  Congress.  But  which  re- 
quired some  agreed  upon  language 
modifications.  These  modifications 
have  been  made  and  both  titles  are 
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supported  by  the  administration,  the 
business  (xinununlty.  the  bar  and 
patent  owners. 

Title  II.  patent  misuse  doctrine 
reform,  provides  that  a  patent  owners 
licesning  practices  cannot  be  found  to 
constitute  patent  misuse  unless  such 
practices  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  doctrine  of  patent  misuse  Is  an 
equitable  doctrine  developed  by  the 
courts  which  provides  that  patent 
owners  may  not  enforce  their  patent  If 
they  engage  In  conduct  deemed 
"misuse."  However.  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  doctrine  have  found 
misuse  where  the  patent  owners  li- 
censing conduct  has  not  violated  anti- 
trust laws,  has  not  demonstrated  anti- 
competitive effect,  and  has  not  even 
injured  the  infringing  party  that 
raises  misues  as  a  defense.  This  legisla- 
tion reforms  and  clarifies  the  doctrine 
so  It  will  not  be  used  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  patent  owners  when  the  li- 
censing practices  labeled  "misuse"  do 
not  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  The  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  we  offer  today  differs 
slightly  from  that  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's Intellectual  property 
package,  S.  635,  but  Is  fully  supported 
by  the  administration  as  documented 
in  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  printed  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  bill. 

Title  in,  licensee  challenges  to 
patent  validity,  is  identical  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  In  S.  635.  This 
legislation  provides  that  a  licensee 
cannot  be  estopped  from  challenging 
the  validity  of  a  patent  to  which  It  is 
licensed.  It  further  provides  that  the 
parties  to  a  licensing  contract  may 
define  their  respective  rights  regard- 
ing termination  of  a  license  and  pay- 
ment of  royalties  if  the  validity  of  the 
licensed  patent  is  challenged.  These 
two  provisions  codify  and  clarify  the 
holding  In  Lear  v.  Adkins,  395  U£.  653 
(1969)  which  courts  have  differed  over 
since  the  1969  Lear  decision. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  important  patent  and  trade 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  along  with  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(x>rd.  as  follows: 

S.  1300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assenMed, 

TITLE  I.  PROCESS  PATENT 
AMENDMENTS  ACTT  OF  1987 

SECTION.  1  That  thk  Act  nar  b(  cited  m  the  "ProccM 

Patent  Aawadawnu  Act  of  1187. 
SEC  L  RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS  OF  PATENTED  PKOC- 


Section  154  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"United  States,"  the  following:  "and,  if  the 
invention  is  a  process,  of  the  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  using  or  selling  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  importing  into  the 
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United  SUtM.  products  mmde  by  tluit  proc- 

nc  i.  mmNcniBrr  po*  oiFOBTATiON.  sale. 
(wras. 
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"(t)  Whoever  without  authority  import* 
Into  the  United  States  or  sella  or  uaes  within 
the  United  States  a  product  which  is  made 
by  a  prooeas  patented  in  the  United  SUtes 
«»i^ii  be  liable  as  an  Infrincer,  if  the  impor- 
tation, sale,  or  use  of  the  product  occurs 
durinc  the  term  of  such  prooeas  patent  In 
an  action  for  Infrincement  of  a  process 
patent,  no  remedy  may  be  granted  for  in- 
trtiwement  on  account  of  the  noncommer- 
cial uae  or  retaU  sale  of  a  product  unless 
there  to  no  adequate  remedy  under  this  UUe 
for  Infringement  on  account  of  the  ImporU- 
Uon  or  other  uae  or  sale  of  that  product.  A 
product  which  is  made  by  a  patented  proc- 
ca  will,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  not  be 
coiMldered  to  be  so  made  af  ter- 

"(1)  it  is  materially  changed  by  subse- 
quent processes;  or 

"(2)  It  becomes  a  minor  or  nonessential 
oomponoit  of  another  product.". 

8CC  «.  DAHACIS  rO«  WnUNCKMEW 

(a)  UmTATIONS  AND  OTHER  REME- 
DIBB.— Section  2t7  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  section  heading  by  striking 
"Ltanltaticm  cm  damages"  and  Inserting  "lim- 
itation on  damages  and  other  remedies"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Patentees"; 

and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  (1)  An  infringer  under  section  371<g) 
Th«ii  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
title  relating  to  damages  and  injunctions 
except  to  the  extent  those  remedies  are 
modified  by  this  subsection  or  section  6  of 
the  Process  Patent  Amendments  Act  of 
1M7.  The  modifications  of  remedies  provid- 
ed in  this  subsection  shall  not  be  avaUable 
to  any  person  who— 

"(A)  practiced  the  patented  process; 
"(B)  owns  or  controls,  or  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by.  the  person  who  practiced  the 
patented  process;  or 

"(C)  had  knowledge  before  the  infringe- 
ment that  a  patented  process  was  used  to 
make  the  product  the  ImporUtion.  use.  or 
T«i*  of  which  constitutes  the  Infringement. 

"(3)  No  remedies  for  Infringement  under 
secUon  271(g)  of  this  tiUe  shall  be  avaUable 
with  respect  to  any  product  In  the  posses- 
Bioa  of.  or  in  transit  to  the  Infringer,  or 
which  the  Infringer  has  made  a  binding 
commitment  to  purchase  and  wtiich  has 
been  partially  or  wholly  manufactured, 
before  the  infringer  had  notice  of  infringe- 
ment as  defined  in  paragraph  (5).  The  in- 
fringer shall  bear  the  burden  of  proving  any 
such  possession,  transit,  binding  commit- 
ment or  manufacture.  If  the  court  finds 
t»««t  (1)  the  Infringer  maintained  or  ordered 
an  abnormally  large  amount  of  infringing 
product,  or  (11)  the  product  was  acquired  or 
ordered  by  the  infringer  to  take  advantage 
of  the  limitation  on  remedies  provided  by 
this  paragraph,  the  court  shall  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  to  ttiat  portion 
of  the  product  supply  which  is  not  subject 
to  such  a  finding. 

"(3KA)  In  Twfctng  a  determination  with 
respect  to  remedy  In  an  action  tirought  for 
infringement  under  section  271(g).  the  court 
shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  good  faith  and  reasonable  busi- 
ness practices  demonstrated  by  the  defend- 
ant, and 

"(11)  the  good  faith  demonstrated  by  the 
plaintiff  with  respect  to  the  request  for  dis- 
closure as  tnttvlded  in  paragraph  (4).  and 


"(Ul)  the  need  to  restore  the  exclusive 
righU  secured  by  the  patent. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (SKA), 
the  foUowlng  are  evidence  of  good  faith— a 
request  for  disclosure  by  a  party,  a  response 
by  the  party  receiving  the  request  for  disclo- 
sure within  60  days,  and  submission  of  the 
response  by  the  party  who  received  the  dis- 
closed inf ormaUon  to  the  manufacturer,  or 
If  not  known,  the  supplier  with  a  request  for 
a  written  sUtement  that  the  process 
claimed  In  the  disclosed  patent  is  not  used. 
The  failure  to  perform  any  such  acts  is  evi- 
dence of  absence  of  good  faith  unless  there 
are  mitigating  circumstances.  Mitigating  cir- 
cumstances shaU  Include  the  case  In  which, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  the 
number  of  soiirces  for  products,  or  like  com- 
mercial circumstances,  a  request  for  disclo- 
sure is  not  necessary  or  practicable  to  avoid 
infringement. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  a  're- 
quest for  disclosure'  means  a  written  re- 
quest made  to  a  party  then  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  product  to  Identify  all 
process  patents  owned  by  or  licensed  to  the 
party  as  of  the  time  of  the  request  that  the 
party  then  reasonably  believes  could  be  as- 
serted to  be  Infrlned  under  section  271(g)  if 
that  product  were  Imported  into,  or  sold  or 
used  in.  the  United  SUtes  by  an  unauthor- 
ized party.  A  request  for  disclosure  is  fur- 
ther limited  to  a  request— 

"(1)  made  by  a  party  regtilarly  engaged  in 
the  United  States  in  the  sale  of  the  same 
type  of  products  as  the  party  to  whom  the 
request  is  directed,  or  a  request  which  in- 
cludes facts  showing  that  the  requester 
plans  to  engage  In  the  sale  of  such  products 
In  the  United  States;  and 

"(11)  made  prior  to  such  party's  first  im- 
portation, use  or  sale  of  units  of  the  product 
produced  by  an  infringing  process  and  prior 
to  notice  of  Infringement. 

"(ill)  which  Includes  a  representation  by 
the  requesting  party  that  it  will  promptly 
submit  the  patents  identified  to  the  manu- 
facturer, or  if  not  known,  the  supplier  of 
the  product  to  be  purchased  by  the  reques- 
tor and  will  request  from  that  manufacturer 
or  supplier  a  written  statement  that  none  of 
the  processes  claimed  In  those  patents  is 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 

"(5KA)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, notice  of  Infringement  means  actual 
knowledge,  or  receipt  by  a  party  of  a  written 
notification  or  a  combination  thereof,  of  in- 
formation sufficient  to  persuade  a  reasona- 
ble person  that  it  is  likely  that  the  product 
was  made  by  an  Infringing  process  and  not 
by  a  non-infringing  process. 

"(B)  A  written  notification  from  the 
patent  holder  charging  a  party  with  in- 
fringement shall,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  noti- 
fication under  paragraph  (A),  specify  the 
patent  alleged  to  have  been  used  and  the 
reasons  for  belief  that  such  process,  and  not 
others,  was  used  In  the  production  of  the 
product. 

"(C)  A  party  who  receives  a  notification  as 
described  In  (B)  and  fails  to  thereafter  seek 
information  from  the  manufacturer,  or  If 
not  known,  the  supplier  as  to  whether  the 
allegations  In  the  statements  are  true  shall, 
absent  mitigating  circumstances,  be  deemed 
to  have  notice  of  Infringement. 

"(D)  A  party  who  fails  to  make  the  sub- 
mission referred  to  in  subsection  (bK4Klii) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  infringe- 
ment. 

"(E)  Piling  of  an  action  for  Infringement 
shall  constitute  notice  of  infringement  only 
if  the  pleadings  or  other  papers  filed  in  the 
action  meet  the  requirements  of  (A)." 


(b)  TacHHiCAi.  AKxmifKirr.  —The  item  re- 
Uting  to  section  287  In  the  Uble  of  sections 
for  chimter  29  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"287.   Limitations  on  damages  and  other 
remedies:  marking  and  notice." 

SEC  S.  PRBSimmON  IN  INnUNGEMENT  ACTIONS. 

(a)  IH  OsmKAL.  —Chapter  29  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"9  296.  Praamptkm:  Prodoet  made  by  patented 

proccM 

"In  actions  alleging  Infringement  of  a 
process  patent  l>ased  on  the  Importation, 
sale,  or  use  of  a  product  which  Is  made  from 
a  process  patented  in  the  United  SUtes,  If 
the  court  finds— 

"(1)  that  there  Is  evidence  establishing  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  the  product  was 
made  by  the  patented  process,  and 

"(2)  that  the  claimant  has  made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  determine  the  process  actually 
used  in  the  production  of  the  product  and 
was  unable  so  to  determine, 
the  product  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been 
so  made,  and  the  burden  of  esUbllshing 
that  the  product  was  not  made  by  the  proc- 
ess shall  be  on  the  party  asserting  that  It 
was  not  so  made.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiiio  Amdidmbht.- The  Uble 
of  sections  for  chapter  29  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  294 
the  following: 

"295.  Presumption:  Product  made  by  patent- 
ed process. 

SBC. «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(aXl)  IM  Genkrai..— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  only  to  prod- 
ucts made  or  Imported  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  ExcKPnows.— This  Act  shall  not 
abridge  or  affect  the  right  of  any  person  or 
tuiy  successor  In  business  of  such  person  to 
continue  to  use.  sell,  or  Import  any  specific 
product  already  in  substantial  and  continu- 
ous sale  or  use  by  such  person  in  the  United 
SUtes  on  May  15,  1987,  or  for  which  sub- 
stantial preparation  by  such  person  tor  such 
sale  or  use  was  made  before  such  date,  to 
the  extent  equlUble  for  the  protection  of 
commercial  Investments  made  or  business 
commenced  In  the  United  SUtes  before 
such  date.  This  paragraph  shall  not  i^ply  to 
any  person  or  any  successor  In  business  of 
such  person  using,  selling,  or  Importing  a 
product  produced  by  a  patented  process 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  process  en- 
forcement action  commenced  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987,  Including  actions  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  that  Is 
pending  or  In  which  an  order  has  been  en- 
tered. 

(b)  RETEunoM  OP  Other  Remedies.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  not  de- 
prive a  patent  owner  of  any  remedies  avail- 
able under  subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of 
section  271  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code, 
under  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  CoMTERTS.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  not  later  than  the  end  of  each 
1-year  period  described  In  subsection  (b). 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  on  the  Im- 
porUtion of  ingredients  to  be  used  for  man- 
ufacturing products  in  the  United  SUtes  in 
those  domestic  Industries  that  submit  com- 
plainte  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
during  that  1-year  period,  alleging  that 
their  legitimate  sources  of  supply  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title. 


(b)  WRxif  SnBKiTTKD.— A  report  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  five  1-year  periods 
which  occur  successively  begiiming  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  five  years  after  that  date. 
Title  II.  Patent  Misuse  Doctrine  Reform 
Section  271  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  patent  owner  otherwise  entitled  to 
relief  for  Infringement  or  contributory  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  shall  be  denied  relief 
or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or  illegal  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  right  by  reason  of  his  or 
her  licensing  practices  or  actions  or  Inac- 
tions relating  to  his  or  her  patent,  unless 
such  practices  or  actions.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  practices  or  ac- 
tions are  employed,  violate  the  antitrust 
laws." 

TiUe  m.  licensee  ChaUenges  to  Patent 
Validity 

Sectioh  1.  (Chapter  29  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  295.  Licenaee  challciigM  to  patent  ▼alidity 

"(a)  A  licensee  shall  not  be  estopped  from 
asserting  In  a  Judicial  action  the  Invalidity 
of  any  patent  for  which  the  licensee  has  ob- 
tained a  license.  Any  agreement  between 
the  parties  to  a  patent  license  agreement 
which  purt>orts  to  bar  the  licensee  from  as- 
serting the  Invalidity  of  any  licensed  patent 
shall  be  unenforceable  as  to  that  provision. 

"(b)  Any  patent  license  agreement  may 
provide  for  a  party  or  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment to  terminate  the  license  If  the  licensee 
asserts  In  a  Judicial  action  the  invalidity  of 
the  licensed  patent,  and,  if  the  licensee  has 
such  a  right  to  terminate,  the  agreement 
may  further  provide  that  the  licensee's  obli- 
gations under  the  agreement  shall  continue 
until  a  final  and  unappealable  determina- 
tion of  Invalidity  is  reached  or  until  the  li- 
cense Is  terminated.  Such  agreement  shall 
not  be  unenforceable  as  to  such  provisions 
on  the  grounds  that  such  provisions  are  con- 
trary to  Federal  law  or  policy." 

Sec.  2.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  29 

of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  item: 

"295.  Licensee  challenges  to  patent  validity.". 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC.  May  11. 1987. 
Hon.  Derhis  DeConcimi, 
C^Tiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copy- 
right* and  Trademarks,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Wa^ington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
viewed a  draft  proposal  forwarded  to  us  by 
your  staff  on  May  1,  1987,  for  legislation 
that  would  clarify  and  reform  the  doctrines 
of  patent  and  copyright  misuse.  This  pro- 
posal is  similar  in  purpose  and  effect  to 
pending  legislation  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  as  part  of  its  overall 
trade  and  competitiveness  package  (S.  539), 
and    separately    Introduced    by    Senators 
Thurmond  and  Cochrane  as  part  of  S.  635. 
Your  proposal  would  prohibit  the  courts 
from  depriving  patent  and  copyright  hold- 
ers of  their  exclusive  property  rights  In 
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their  Inventions  and  works  because  of  al- 
leged misuse  of  these  righU  unless  their 
conduct  violates  the  antitrust  laws.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  legislation  In  the 
misuse  area  is  both  important  and  timely, 
and  thus  strongly  supports  this  proposal. 

Misuse  is  a  JudlclaUy  created  doctrine 
founded  In  the  courts'  equlUble  powers.  It 
frequently  is  used  to  attack  patent  licensing 
practices  that  are  alleged  to  be  undesirable 
from  a  public  policy  standpoint.  Because 
the  sanction  for  misuse  Is  harsh— a  patent, 
for  example,  is  imenforceable  against 
anyone  until  the  misuse  has  ceased  and  Its 
effecU  purged  from  the  marketplace- 
patent  owners  can  be  expected  to  avoid  en- 
tering into  patent  licensing  arrangements 
that  they  fear  may  be  deemed  to  constitute 
patent  misuse.  In  order  to  reassure  creators 
of  new  technology  that  the  courts  will  not 
interfere  with  procompetitlve  patent  licens- 
ing, the  misuse  doctrine  must  not  be  applied 
In  a  manner  that  condemns  competitively 
desirable  licensing. 

Unfortunately,  misuse  has  been  applied  as 
a  per  se  doctrine  prohibiting  conduct  that 
careful  analysis  demonstrates  is  not  neces- 
sarily anticompetitive  and.  In  fact,  often  is 
procompetitlve.  Reform  of  the  misuse  doc- 
trine is  needed:  Congress  should  make  clear 
that  licensing  practices  may  be  condemned 
as  misuse  on  competitive  grounds  only  If 
sound  antitrust  analysis  demonstrates  that 
those  practices  are  Indeed  anticompetitive.' 

The  draft  proposal  for  misuse  reform  that 
you  have  requested  us  to  review  would  sUte 
simply  that  "tN]o  patent  owner  otherwise 
entitled  to  relief  for  Infringement  or  con- 
tributory infringement  of  a  patent  shall  be 
denied  relief  or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or 
illegal  extension  of  the  patent  right  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  licensing  practices  or 
actions  relating  to  his  or  her  patent,  unless 
such  conduct.  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
In  which  it  Is  employed,  violates  the  anti- 
trust laws."  *  The  Administration's  proposal 
is  to  the  same  effect,  but  would  go  into 
more  detail  by  listing  five  specific  tyi>es  of 
practices  related  to  patent  licensing  that 
could  not  be  the  basis  for  a  finding  of 
misuse  unless  such  conduct.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances,  violated  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
would  also  require  any  other  allegation  that 
a  patentee  had  misused  ite  rights  by  "other- 
wise [using]  the  patent  allegedly  to  suppress 
competition"  to  be  evaluated  under  anti- 
trust law  standards. 

Tour  generally-worded  draft  proposal 
would  appear  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
as  the  Administration's  more  detailed  pro- 
posal. Both  would  make  clear  that  licensing 
conduct  may  not  be  condemned  as  misuse 
on  grounds  related  to  competition  unless 


■  While  reform  of  the  misuse  doctrine  to  track 
antitrust  analysis  would  have  substantial  beneflu. 
improvements  in  the  manner  In  which  intellectual 
property  licensing  arrangements  are  considered 
under  the  antitrust  laws  are  also  crucial  to  encour- 
aging innovation  and  productivity.  Congress  has 
before  it  proposals  for  improvements  in  this  area, 
including  a  proposal  of  the  Administration  (see  S. 
438,  H.R.  557.  S.  539.  S.  835).  We  hope  the  Subcom- 
mittee's worli  in  the  misuse  area  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  passage  of  such  complementary  legislation. 

We  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  legislation  clarifying 
licensor  and  licensee  rights  in  the  event  of  licensee 
challenge  to  patent  validity  (see  S.  539,  8.  635). 

■This  new  langtiage  would  constitute  35  D-8.C. 
i  271(d).  Existing  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  that 
section  would  be  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (cXl) 
and  (cX  J)  respectively. 

The  proposal  would  clarify  and  reform  the  misuse 
doctrine  in  copyright  law  in  an  identical  way.  The 
Department  supports  that  effort  as  weU. 


analysis  imder  antitrust  standante  demon- 
strates such  conduct  to  be  anticompetitive.* 
Accordingly,  should  Congress  decide  to  take 
the  more  generalized  approach  embodied  In 
your  proposal,  the  Department  would  en- 
thusiastically support  the  leglslatkm.^ 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  Subcommit- 
tee's interest  and  efforts  in  reporting  leds- 
latlon  designed  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  by  ensurtnc  **'f! 
procompetitlve  intellectual  property  Ucow- 
ing  Is  not  unreasonably  discouraged  by  the 
misuse  doctrine.  If  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  the  Subcommittee  In  this  regard, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

JORH  R.  BOLTOH. 

AssUtant  Attorney  Oenerol* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
DxCoNcnn  and  Mr.  LatrrEirBxaG.  In  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  in  the  U.S.  patfent  law.  This  Is 
an  important  bill  that  corrects  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  American  business  by 
preventing  foreign  companies  from 
pirating  American  process  patents  and 
then  selling  the  products  in  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  parties  involved  in  this 
pr(x:ess  have  worked  hard  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  bill  and  I  believe 
this  draft  reflects  our  best  efforts  at 
compromise.  We  have  taken  great 
pains  to  speak  to  all  concerned  and 
have  accommodated  the  suggestions  of 
the  interested  parties  where  possible. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  compromise 
bill  responds  to  the  concern  that  com- 
panies that  import  soods  produced 
abroad  are  generally  unable  to  find 
out  what  process  was  used  In  produc- 
ing the  goods  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  know  whether  the  producer  in- 
fringed a  U.S.  x>TOces6  patent.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  also  requires  the  importer 
to  take  certain  acts  that  will  insure 
that  the  protections  outlined  in  the 
biU  are  only  available  to  imux«nt  In- 


■Tour  proposal  U  easentlaUy  identical  to  lan- 
guage suggested  to  the  Subcommittee  In  19M  by 
the  American  Intellectual  Property  I«w  AMOda- 
tion  (AIPLA).  AIPLA  noted  that  lu  suggested  lan- 
guage "woidd  not  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  misuse  doctrine  as  it  applies  to  improper  prac- 
tices not  related  to  compeUtion  (e.g.,  fraud  on  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and  the  like)."  Sup- 
plemental SUtement  of  Bemarr  R.  Pravel.  Presi- 
dent, AIPLA,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
CopyrighU  and  Trademarks.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. United  Steles  Senate,  April  33.  1984.  on  a 
1841  (TiUes  III  and  IV)  at  8-7.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  similarly  would  not  alter  existing 
law  with  respect  to  such  practices. 

*  You  may  wish  te  consider  addiUon  of  the  works 
"or  Inactions"  after  the  word  "actions"  In  the  draft 
proposal.  By  requiring  an  antitrust  evaluation  of 
"licensing  practices  or  actions  or  inacUons  relating 
to  [a]  patent",  the  legislation  would  make  quite 
clear  that  neither  licensing  nor  refusals  to  license 
could  be  condemned  as  misuse  absent  a  finding  of 
an  antitrust  violation.  "[Refusal]  to  license  the 
patent  to  any  person"  is  one  of  the  specific  types  of 
practices  listed  In  the  Administration's  propoML 
See  secUon  IIS  of  a  835. 
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tringen.  In  short,  the  biU  strikes  a  fair 
balance  between  the  parties. 

The  Importance  of  closing  this  gap 
was  first  recogniaed  in  the  1966  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System.  More  recently,  it  was 
Included  in  the  President's  Competi- 
tlvenees  Initiative  of  this  year  and 
stnmgly  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness in  1984. 

Under  current  U.S.  patent  law.  in- 
ventors may  obtain  two  types  of  pat- 
ents; product  patents  and  process  pat- 
ents. The  first  protects  the  product 
itself;  and  second  protects  the  process 
by  which  a  product  Is  made,  usually  a 
complex  chonical  or  industrial  proc- 
ess. Where  the  patented  invention  is  a 
prx>duct.  or  tangible  article,  a  foreign 
competitor  cannot  avoid  liability  to 
the  patentholder  by  manufacturing 
the  product  overseas  and  importing  it 
for  the  XJJB.  market  since  use  or  sale  of 
the  product  in  the  United  States 
would  constiti^e  infringement  of  the 
patent.  In  such  cases,  the  product  pat- 
entholder could  obtain  damages  or  an 
injunction  based  on  this  use  or  sale. 

However,  when  the  patent  claims  a 
prtxsess  or  method,  only  the  use  of  the 
iwocess  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tutes Infringement.  Use  of  the  process 
outside  the  United  States  will  not  in- 
fringe the  U.S.  patent,  nor  will  sale  of 
products  made  by  the  patented  proc- 
eas.  Therefore,  while  an  inventor  can 
prevent  the  importation  of  patented 
products,  and  can  stop  the  sale  of 
products  made  in  the  United  States 
^Mdng  his  patented  process,  he  cannot 
prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  a 
product  using  his  patented  process 
made  in  another  country. 

When  an  inventor  alleges  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patented  process, 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
provides  the  only  remedy  under  cur- 
rent law.  There,  the  inventor  must 
show  that  the  imported  products  "de- 
stroy or  substantially  injure"  the  in- 
dustry in  which  the  inventor  is  in- 
volved. In  practice,  this  has  required 
an  inordinately  high  standard  of 
proof,  and  the  remedy  is  seldom  used. 
In  any  case,  the  only  available  relief  is 
Injimctive;  no  award  of  damages  is 
available  from  the  FTC.  The  compro- 
mise bill  we  introduce  today  would 
provide  a  remedy  under  the  patent 
laws  for  this  situation,  bringing  our 
policy  into  line  with  that  of  our  major 
indiistrial  trading  partners. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  extending  process  of  patent 
protection  to  the  products  of  the  proc- 
ess is  the  legal  norm  in  many  other 
countries.  This  principle  is  also  incor- 
porated in  the  European  Patent  Con- 
vention, the  Community  Patent  Con- 
vention, and  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  tWIPOl  Treaty 
on  Harmonization.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  1986  memorandum  on 
process  patent  law  prepared  by  the 
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International  Biu^au  of  WIPO  out- 
lines the  rationale  for  including  prod- 
ucts obtained  from  a  patented  process 
in  the  scope  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  process  patent: 

The  extension  tto  the  product  of  the  proc- 
ess] seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  protection  conferred  by  a 
patent  or  another  title  of  protection  for  an 
invention  is  defined  by  the  object  of  the  In- 
vention. In  the  case  of  the  said  principle 
would  mean  that  the  owner  of  a  process 
patent  could  only  exclude  others  from  using 
the  patented  process.  The  legal  provisions 
which  extend  process  protection  to  products 
obtained  by  the  patented  process  are  based 
on  practical  economic  considerations.  A 
process  which  leads  to  a  specific  product 
presents  an  economic  value  only  through 
the  product.  However,  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  product;  for 
example,  the  product  may  not  be  new  or 
may— although  new— lack  Inventive  step. 
The  Invention  of  a  new  and  Inventive  proc- 
ess for  the  production  of  such  a  product 
which  is  not  patentable  constitutes  an  im- 
portant technological  advance  but  the 
reward  granted  through  a  process  patent  is 
not  important  because— without  an  exten- 
sion to  the  product— the  process  patent 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce  (since  infringe- 
ment of  the  process  is  difficult  to  prove)  and 
could  even  Xx  circumvented  by  use  of  the 
process  in  another  country  where  the  proc- 
ess is  protected.  In  order  to  make  patent 
protection  of  a  process  meaningful.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  patent- 
ed process  and  the  resulting  product  as  a 
whole,  with  the  consequence  that  process 
protection  is  automatically  extended  to  the 
resulting  product  even  If  the  said  product 
has  not  been  claimed.  [Extension  of  Patent 
Protection  of  a  Process  to  the  Products  Ob- 
tained by  that  Process;  Proof  of  Infringe- 
ment of  a  Process  Patent.  "Memorandum  by 
the  International  Bureau  of  WIPO,  March 
12.  1986,  pp.  3-4.1 

Importation,  use  and  sale  In  the 
United  States  of  products  produced  by 
processes  patented  in  this  country  se- 
verely diminishes  the  value  of  such 
patents.  This  practice  must  be  effec- 
tively countered  by  changes  in  the 
patent  laws  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  U.S.  inventors.  Expanding 
the  scope  of  our  laws  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  European 
Patent  Convention  and  the  national 
laws  of  many  industrialized  countries 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  continued 
growth  of  American  business. 

AM ALTSIS  OP  PBOVISIONS 

This  proposal  provides  an  effective 
remedy  by  applying  the  process  patent 
protection  to  the  sale,  use  or  importa- 
tion of  products  made  in  violation  of 
the  patented  process.  Therefore.  U.S. 
manufacturers  will  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  materials  they  receive 
from  foreign  suppliers  are  not  made 
by  a  process  that  violates  a  U.S. 
patent. 

In  order  to  begin  an  action  under 
this  bill,  the  patentholder  Informs  the 
importing  party  through  a  written  no- 
tification that  he  suspects  the  materi- 
als are  made  by  a  process  on  which  he 
holds  a  patent.  Specifically,  when  the 
patentholder   informs  the   importing 


party  of  his  allegations  through  a 
written  notification,  he  will  specify 
the  patent  alleged  to  have  been  used 
and  the  reasons  for  belief  that  such 
process,  and  not  others,  was  used  in 
the  production  of  the  product.  The  im- 
porting party  would  then  decide 
whether  to  demonstrate  that  the  ma- 
terials are  not  made  with  the  patented 
process,  or  to  seek  another  source  for 
those  supplies.  After  receipt  of  a  noti- 
fication, the  importer  is  required  to 
seek  information  from  the  manufac- 
turer as  to  whether  the  allegations  in 
the  notification  are  true  and  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  notice  of  infringement 
if  he  fails  to  seek  this  information. 

To  prevail  in  his  claim,  the  patent- 
holder  will  bring  in  expert  witnesses 
and  circumstantial  evidence  to  per- 
suade a  court  that  there  is  substantial 
likeUhood  that  his  patented  process 
was  used  by  the  foreign  supplier.  If 
the  patentholder  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing the  court  that  there  is  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  product  was  made 
by  the  patented  process,  and  patent- 
holder  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to 
determine  the  process  actually  used  in 
the  production  of  the  product  and  was 
unable  so  to  determine,  then  the  prod- 
uct is  presumed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  infringing  process  and  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  the  product  was 
not  made  by  the  process  is  shifted  to 
the  importer. 

This  bill  is  drafted  to  cause  minimal 
disruption  of  ongoing  business.  The 
bill  would  grandfather  certain  existing 
supply  arrangements  where  equitable 
considerations  dictate.  Finally,  the  bill 
requires  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  examine  the  impact  of  the  bill  on 
affected  domestic  industries. 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  no  liability 
for  damages  for  any  infringing  activi- 
ties—that is,  any  importations,  uses,  or 
sales  of  the  product— prior  to  notice  of 
infringement,  which  is  defined  as 
actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
importer  or  notification  in  writing  to 
the  importer  or  combination  of  lan- 
guage sufficient  to  persuade  a  reasona- 
ble person  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
product  was  made  by  an  infringing 
process  and  not  by  a  noninfringing 
process. 

Importers,  may  limit  their  liability 
by  making  a  request  for  disclosure  to  a 
process  patentholder— or  licensee— 
before  purchasing  goods  that  may 
have  been  made  without  authorization 
by  his  patented  process.  This  request 
asks  the  patentholder  to  Ust  all  his 
patented  processes  that  could  be  used 
to  make  a  specified  product  that  the 
potential  infringer  is  considering  pur- 
chasing. 

When  the  importer  receives  the  dis- 
closed information,  he  must  submit 
this  information  to  the  manufacturer 
and  request  a  statement  from  the 
manuf  actiu^r  that  the  process  claimed 
in  the  disclosed  patent  is  not  used. 


Under  the  compromise  bill,  a  request 
for  dlsclosiu-e  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
porter and  a  response  to  a  request  for 
disdosm^  on  the  part  of  the  patent- 
holder   are   evidence   of   good   faith. 
However,  failure  of  the  importer  to 
submit  the  disclosed  information  to 
the  manufacturer  and  request  a  state- 
ment is  deemed  to  be  notice  of  in- 
fringement and  will  result  in  a  trigger- 
ing of  the  availability  of  remedies  for 
infringement.  The  failure  to  request 
disclosure  or  the  failure  to  respond  to 
a  request  for  disclosure  is  evidence  of 
bad  faith,  absent  mitigating  circum- 
stances. However,  the  bill  notes  that 
the  nature  of  the  product,  the  number 
of  sources  for  products,  or  like  com- 
mercial circumstances  may  make  a  re- 
quest for  disclosiu%  unnecessary  or  im- 
practicable   to    avoid    infringement. 
TWs  provision  recognizes  the  particu- 
lar circimistances  facing  retailers. 

Defending  against  patent  infringe- 
ment charges  is  a  normal  burden  of 
doing  business  in  America  and  around 
the  world  in  the  technologically  so- 
phisticated commercial  conditions  of 
the  1980's.  The  limitations  on  damages 
in  this  bill,  combined  with  the  advance 
disclosure  procedure,  should  eliminate 
the   possibility  of   aggressive   use   of 
process  patent  infringement  charges 
to  harass  innocent  purchasers— wheth- 
er in  fact  infringing  or  not.  Prom  the 
begliming  of  congressional   consider- 
ation of  process  patent  reform  in  1983 
all  proponents  of  the  legislation  have 
accepted  the  restriction  of  the  scope  of 
the  bill  to  exclude  infringing  activity- 
other  than  the  actual  use  of  the  proc- 
ess—that occurs  before  the  infringer 
has    notice     of     infringement.     The 
remedy  limitations  are  simply  a  mech- 
anism for  realizing  this  principle  in 
practice  by  allowing  the  unknowing  in- 
fringers, once  notice  is  established,  to 
seU  a  reasonable  amount  of  inventory 
accumulated  prior  to  notice.  The  de- 
scription of  what  amoimt  of  inventory 
is  reasonable  will  be  carefully  outlined 
in  report  language. 

Mr.  President,  strengthening  intel- 
lectual property  rights  is  critical  for 
the  development  of  technologies  and 
innovations  in  America's  businesses. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  many  hours 
of  negotiation  and  represents  a  fair 
compromise.  Unlike  the  laws  of  our 
major  trading  partners,  U.S.  patent 
law  does  not  give  the  holder  of  a  proc- 
ess patent  the  right  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation, use.  or  sale  within  the  United 
States  of  a  product  made  abroad  by  a 
process  patented  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  correct  this  inequity  and 
protect  the  interest  of  American  in- 
ventors and  the  ability  of  American 
business  to  remain  competitive  in 
highly  technological  markets.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
important  measure.* 
•  ISi.  liAUTENBERG.  Vic.  President, 
I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Arizo- 
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lui  and  Utah  in  introducing  revised 
process  patent  legislation.  The  bill 
represents  our  best  efforts  to  date  to 
reach  a  compromise  between  the  two 
approaches  to  process  patent  reform 
embodied  in  S.  568  and  S.  573. 

The  bill  continues  to  make  it  an  in- 
fringement to  import,  use,  or  sell  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  unauthorized  use  of 
a  patented  process.  However,  the  bill 
attempts  to  address  a  number  of 
points  of  controversy  that  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  enactment  of  process 
patent  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  issue  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  parties 
whom  one  might  characterize  as  iimo- 
cent  should  be  held  liable  for  damages 
or  subject  to  an  injunction.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  basic  principle  of  the 
process  patent  legislation  has  been 
that  an  importer  or  seller  of  products 
shall  be  liable  for  infringement,  even 
though  the  importer  or  seller  does  not 
actually  use  the  patented  process.  Par- 
ticularly where  the  party  actually 
using  the  process  may  be  operating 
abroad,  the  importer  or  seller  is  the 
only  party  reachable  in  U.S.  courts. 
The  importer  or  seller  can  then  turn 
to  the  party  using  the  process. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  for 
certain  innocent  parties,  remedies 
would  be  limited  with  respect  to  a 
normal  amoimt  of  product  on  hand,  in 
transit,  or  for  which  there  is  a  binding 
commitment  to  purchase,  before  a 
party  has  notice  of  infringement.  Al- 
though it  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
bill,  a  normal  amount  of  product 
would  presumably  be  6  months'  worth 
in  the  case  of  an  importer,  and  18 
months'  worth  In  the  case  of  a  retail- 
er. 

Moreover,  notice  of  infringement  is 
carefully  defined  to  include  actual 
knowledge,  or  notification,  or  combi- 
nation of  the  two,  of  information  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  a  reasonable 
person  that  it  is  likely  that  the  prod- 
uct was  made  by  an  infringing  process. 
This  level  of  notice  of  infringement  is 
obviously  lower  than  that  set  out  in 
S.  568,  but  higher  than  that  set  out  in 
S.  573. 

The  definition  of  notice  of  infringe- 
ment has  been  a  major  point  of  dis- 
pute. This  is  a  significant  matter  be- 
cause it  could  affect  when  a  party 
begins  to  be  liable  for  damages  and 
when  he  becomes  ineligible  to  enjoy 
the  limitation  of  remedies  involving 
product  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  for 
which  there  is  a  binding  commitment. 
Importers  argued  that  they  should  not 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  mount- 
ing damages  upon  the  filing  of  bald 
claims.  On  the  other  hand,  patentees 
argued  that  they  should  not  be  expect- 
ed to  include  more  facts  in  a  notice 
than  they  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  have  on  hand.  The  bill  attempts 
to  address  both  these  concerns. 
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The  bill  includes  a  mechanism  by 
which  a  party  can  request  disclosure 
of  patents  owned  by  or  licensed  to  a 
party.  The  proponents  of  this  mecha- 
nism argued  that  it  could  serve  as  an 
important  means  of  avoiding  infringe- 
ment. Mr.  President,  that  is  an  unas- 
sailable goal.  The  compromise  intends 
to  pursue  that  goal,  by  requiring  those 
who  request  and  receive  such  disclo- 
sures to  pass  the  information  on  to 
their  manufacturers.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  deemed  notice  of  infringe- 
ment. 

In  order  to  encourage  parties  to  take 
steps  to  avoid  infringement,  the  bill 
provides  that  in  determining  whether 
an  Infringer  has  acted  in  good  faith, 
one  can  consider,  among  other  things, 
whether  that  party  has  made  a  re- 
quest for  disclosure,  absent  mitigating 
circimistances.  The  bill  recognizes 
however  that  there  are  cases  where 
such  circumstances  would  apply.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  a  pat- 
entee to  respond  to  a  request  for  dis- 
closure could  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
the  absence  of  good  faith  of  the  pat- 
entee. The  good  faith  of  the  infringer, 
and  to  that  limited  extent,  the  good 
faith  of  the  patentee,  is  then  consid- 
ered by  the  court  in  fashioning  the  ul- 
timate remedy. 

Mr.  President,  retailers  have  com- 
plained that  it  is  unfair  to  subject 
them  to  liability  for  infringement, 
when  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  se- 
cured from  a  party  closer  to  the  actual 
user  of  the  process.  Consequently,  the 
bUl  provides  that  a  party  cannot  seek 
a  remedy  from  a  retail  seller,  or  a  non- 
commercial user  of  a  product,  unless  a 
remedy  is  not  available  from  the  im- 
porter or  other  seller  or  user. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  includes 
a  provision  for  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  a  patented  process  has  been 
used.  While  both  S.  568  and  S.  573  re- 
quired the  court  to  find  that  the 
claimant  had  made  a  reasonable,  but 
unsuccessful  effort,  to  determine  the 
process  actually  used,  S.  568  required 
the  court  to  find  that  there  is  evidence 
to  establish  a  "substantial  likelihood" 
that  the  product  was  made  by  a  pat- 
ented process.  S.  573  required  evidence 
established  by  a  "high  degree  of  prob- 
ability." While  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  incorporates  the  "substantial 
likelihood"  standard,  it  is  understood 
that  this  standard  nonetheless  does 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  requiring  the 
plaintiff  to  establish  by  a  fair  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  the  product 
was  made  a  patented  process. 

Like  S.  573  and  S.  568,  the  bill  In- 
cludes the  so-called  grandfather 
clause,  to  allow  parties  to  continue  to 
use,  sell,  or  Import  products  already  in 
substantial  and  continuous  sale  or  use 
by  a  date  certain.  The  compromise  sets 
the  date  at  May  15,  1987.  The  bill  also 
adds  a  provision,  barring  the  applica- 
tion of  the  grandfather  clause  to  per- 
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aooi  whose  product  involves  a  process 
^mi.  Is  the  subject  of  certain  cases 
before  the  oourU  or  the  IntemaUonal 
Trade  Commlaiion.  That  Is  to  ensure 
that  the  bill  does  not  \mdo  reUef  al- 
ready granted  in  another  forum. 

Mr  President,  the  compromise  we 
have  reached  is  not  perfect.  Yet,  it 
offers  what  I  think  is  the  best  pros- 
pect for  moving  process  patent  reform 
forward  in  the  Senate.  Can  there  be 
imnrovemenU  or  refinements?  I  am 
sure  there  can.  And  as  the  legislative 
prticess  proceeds,  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  those.  In  a  sense,  this  Is 
a  work  in  progress.  But.  it  is  also  the 
product  of  a  great  deal  of  ef  f  ort^^ 

I  want  to  applaud  Senator  DcCoh- 
cnn  and  Senator  Hatch  for  their  com- 
mitment to  move  process  patent  legis- 
lation and  for  their  hard  work  and 
effort.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I 
am  committed  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  will  take  us  that  much 
further  toward  enactment  of  an  im- 
portant reform  of  our  patent  laws.  It 
is  critical,  if  we  are  to  promote  innova- 
tion and  if  we  are  to  protect  the  re- 
wards that  are  due  those  who  Inno- 

v»te.  „    ..  -« 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
included  an  article  today,  highlighting 
the  importance  of  process  patent 
reform.  It  included  a  discussion  of 
cases  involving  two  companies  based  in 
my  SUte— Allied-Signal  and  Merck.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  13. 19871 
WoumsD  BT  Patdit  Pihacy 
(By  Calvin  Sims) 
Officials  of  the  Coming  Glass  Works  were 
outraged  when  they  discovered  that  Sumi- 
tomo Electric  Industries  of  Japan  was  using. 
without  pennission.  their  patented  manu- 
facturing process  to  make  optical  fiber,  the 
tWn  glass  wires  widely  used  in  telecommuni- 
cations. 

Coming  liad  spent  more  than  $200  million 
to  develop  the  process.  But  much  to  the 
CMnpany-s  chagrin,  there  was  Uttle  It  could 
do  to  prevent  Sumitomo  from  selling  the 
liber  in  the  United  States. 

Why?  Because  Sumitomo  was  making  the 
flber  outside  the  United  SUtes.  and  Ameri- 
can laws  that  would  have  closed  down  the 
operations  of  a  domestic  company  guilty  of 
the  same  theft  do  not  apply  to  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. 
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MAinr  coMrAHixs  ookcourd 
Coming  Is  hardly  the  only  one  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  applicability  of  American 
law  to  foreign  manufacturers.  So  are  many 
other  companiea  whose  products  range  from 
pharmaceuticals  and  chemicals  to  specially 
engineered  metals  and  plastics. 

As  these  manufacturers  have  learned  the 
bard  way.  the  protection  of  patented  manu- 
facturing proceves  In  the  United  Stetes  is 
much  weaker  than  in  such  industrialized 
countries  as  Japan,  Britain  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Washington  has  taken  steps  In  recent 
years  to  broaden  the  protection  of  intellec- 


tual property-copyrights,  patents  and 
trademarks. 

In  1984.  Congress  passed  legislaUon  that 
made  trademark  counterfeiting  a  criminal 
offense  cracking  down  on  foreign  competi- 
tors that  copied  names  and  trademarks  used 
to  identify  popular  products  such  as  design- 
er clothing.  Jewelry  and  luggage. 

Other  laws  strengthened  patent  rules  for 
drugs  and  phonograph  records  and  provided 
manufacturers  of  semiconductors  with  copy- 
right protection  for  their  intricate  circuit 

designs. 

Even  so,  the  Government  has  continued 
to  ignore  the  protection  of  man«ifacturlng 
processes.  But  with  billions  of  dollars  In  lost 
revenues  Involved  and  the  nation's  trade 
problems  a  hot  topic  in  Washington,  that  Is 

now  changing. 

Technology-intensive  Industries  such  as 
pharmaceuticals,  chemicals  and  biotechnol- 
ogy Insist  they  need  better  protection  of 
their  processes  to  maintain  their  competi- 
tive edge,  and  both  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  are  listening. 
Amendments  to  the  pending  trade  bill  have 
been  proposed  that  would  provide  better 
safeguards  for  manufacturing  processes. 

"Our  laws  must  enable  United  SUtes  com- 
panies to  protect  themselves  from  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  which  steal  American- 
owned  technology  and  then  use  American 
Innovations  to  compete  with  United  States- 
manufactured  products,"  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  said.  The  Arizona  Democrat  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  patent  protection. 

If  the  laws  are  tightened,  developing  or 
newly  industrialized  countries— Including 
Brazil,  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Argenti- 
na—would be  the  biggest  losers.  Because 
they  have  long  viewed  their  access  to  for- 
elgh  technologies  as  the  key  to  their  eco- 
nomic development,  they  purposely  have 
weak  patent-protection  laws  or  simply  faU 
to  enforce  the  laws  on  their  books. 

In  South  Korea,  for  example,  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  either  a  patent  on  chemical 
compounds  or  copyright  protection  for  com- 
puter software. 

The  costs  to  American  Industry  have  been 
enormous.  Piracy  of  InteUectual  property- 
including  proprietary  manufacturing  proc- 
esses—costs American  manufacturers  be- 
tween $8  billion  and  $20  billion  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  a  Federal  agency,  and 
the  United  Stetes  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Current  law  permits  products  made  from 
pirated  processes  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
Stetes— as  long  as  the  company  committing 
the  infringement  U  not  using  the  processes 
In  the  United  Stetes  and  is  not  seriously 
hurting  the  patent  holder.  Coming  was 
unable  to  demonstrate  serious  economic 
damage  from  the  Sumitomo  Infringement 
because  it  was  able  to  seU  aU  that  its  plants 
could  produce.  _  . 

Yet  In  Japan,  Brlteln,  West  Germany  and 
other  industrialized  countries,  the  sale  of 
producte  made  abroad  with  by  Infringing  on 
patents  is  impermissible. 


products  are  exported  by  foreign  violators, 
Mr.  Bmeckmann  said. 

Although  the  daU  supporting  their  con- 
tentions are  sketchy.  Government  and  in- 
dustry officials  maintain  that  the  Impact  of 
process  pirating  on  the  United  Stetes  goes 
way  beyond  the  revenues  lost. 

For  one  thing.  It  has  cost  thousands  of 
workers  their  Jobs,  they  say. 

A  study  by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  that  130,000  Jobs  In  five  In- 
dustries were  lost  in  1982  because  of  piracy. 
The  Industries  were  chemicals,  wearing  ap- 
parel, automobile  parts,  records  and  tapes 
and  sporting  goods. 
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MAJOB  SEGMENTS  AKPBC'iai) 

"The  impact  of  Intellectual  property 
abuses  is  being  felt  far  beyond  the  weU-pub- 
Ucized  problems  of  counterfeit  blue  Jeans 
and  watches,"  said  Wolf  Bmeckmann,  direc- 
tor of  International  Investment  poUcy  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "It  Is  affecting 
major  segments  of  the  economy." 

American  companies  lose  not  only  exports 
and  royalties  In  foreign  markets  but  also 
sales  In  third  markete,  where  unauthorized 


coMPLAiins  BY  omoif 
The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union, 
which  represents  workers  at  Coming,  esti- 
mates that  about  10.000  workers  have  lost 
their  Jobs  In  the  optical-fiber  Industry  In 
the  last  four  year— mainly  as  a  result  of 
piracy  of  intellectual  property. 

The  Govemmenfs  weak  protection  of 
process  patents  has  also  undermined  the 
country's  technological  base  by  discouraging 
American  companies  from  Investing  in  re- 
search and  development,  according  to  Indus- 
try and  Government  officials. 

"Essentially,  the  right  of  a  company  to 
control  the  use  of  its  Invention  is  eliminat- 
ed "  said  Alan  F.  Holmer,  general  counsel 
for  the  United  Stetes  trade  representetlve. 
"This  harms  consumers  because  the  compa- 
ny won't  be  able  to  fund  future  research 
and  development  of  new  drugs,  chemicals  or 
other  producte." 

Indeed,  some  pharmaceutical  and  agricul- 
tural-chemical companies  say  they  will  no 
longer  develop  producte  for  foreign  markete 
in  which  there  U  inadequate  patent  protec- 
tion. 

EU  Lilly  &  Company,  for  instance,  refuse 
to  develop  drugs  for  Illnesses  common  In 
Canada  and  some  South  American  countries 
because  their  govenmente  offer  Uttle  or  no 
protection  for  pharmaceuticals,  according  to 
Mary  Arm  Tucker,  the  company's  assistant 
legal  counsel. 

"We  know  that  their  folks  are  Just  waiting 
to  take  advantage  of  weak  patent-protection 
laws,"  she  said. 

A  LIM rrED  MANDATE 

Under  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act,  Amer- 
ican companies  can  bring  process-patent- 
inf rlngment  actloiu  before  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  whose  mandate  is  to 
prevent  foreign  countries  from  employing 
unfair  trading  practices. 

But  given  the  time  it  can  take  to  prove  in- 
fringement and  the  meager  reUef  avaU- 
able— the  commission  can  bar  the  producte 
at  the  border  but  cannot  Impose  monetary 
damages— the  effort  hardly  seems  worth  it. 

Two  years  after  Coming  f Ued  Ite  case  the 
commission  ruled  last  Augtist  that  Sumi- 
tomo had  pirated  Coming's  process  for 
making  optical  fiber.  But  the  commission 
could  not  stop  Sumitomo  from  selling  here 
because  Coming  could  not  prove  that  it  had 
suffered  substantial  economic  loss. 

Nor  could  Coming  find  a  way  to  force  Su- 
mitomo to  pay  damages:  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  United  Stetes  law  for  an  Ameri- 
can company  to  seek  compensation  from 
foreign  copiers  of  Ite  patented  nuumfactur- 
ing  process. 


that  West  German  and  Japanese  manufac- 
turers had  caused  it  serious  harm  by  using 
ite  patented  process  for  making  an  amor- 
phous metal— an  energy-saving  material 
widely  used  In  electrical  devices. 

Still,  It  took  Allied-Signal  two  years  to  get 
the  trade  commission  to  prevent  foreign  vio- 
lators of  ite  patent  from  selling  the  product 
In  the  United  Stetes.  During  that  time  the 
foreign  companies  continued  to  sell  the 
metal. 

Allied,  too,  was  unable  to  collect  any  dam- 
ages. 

In  yet  another  case,  Merck  St  Company,  a 
pharmaceutical  company  based  In  Rahway, 
N.J.,  estimated  that  it  had  lost  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  It 
took  the  trade  commission  to  stop  Importe 
of  an  anti-Inflammatory  drug  called  Indo- 
methacine.  The  drug  was  being  produced  In 
several  countries  by  companies  using 
Merck's  patented  manufacturing  process. 

MThen  foreign  companies  can  "walk  right 
up  and  gain  free  use"  of  new  processes  and 
technologies,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
companies  to  Invest  In  developing  them,  said 
Roy  MassenglU,  Allied-Signal's  chief  patent 
counsel. 

With  such  complainte  In  mind,  the  House 
recently  passed  legislation  that  would 
toughen  patent  laws,  making  them  compa- 
rable to  those  of  other  major  industrialized 
countries.  The  Semite  is  considering  similar 
measures. 

Under  one  amendment  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  trade  bill,  the 
owner  of  a  United  Stetes  process  patent 
would  be  able  to  sue  for  damages  and  In- 
junction in  Federal  court  if  a  company  Im- 
ported or  sold  In  the  United  Stetes  a  prod- 
uct made  through  the  protected  patent 
process. 

Another  amendment  would  remove  stipu- 
lation in  Section  337  that  require  American 
companies  to  prove  that  they  have  suffered 
economic  damage  from  the  Infringement. 

The  added  protection  Is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  biotechnology  In- 
dustry, most  of  whose  producte  are  not  pat- 
enteble  because  they  occur  naturally.  Bio- 
technology companies  must  therefore  pro- 
tect the  genetic-engineering  techniques  they 
develop  for  making  such  producte  as  insulin 
and  growth  hormone.* 


A  VICTOHY  OF  SORTS 

In  another  patent-infringement  case, 
Allied-Signal  Inc.,  the  aerospace,  automo- 
tive and  electronics  company,  had  better 
luck  than  Coming— but  not  much.  The  Mor- 
ristown.  NJ.,  company  was  able  to  prove 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1201.  A  bill  to  prevent  consumer 
abuses  by  credit  repair  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

CRKOrr  SERVICES  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
credit  is  a  powerful  agent,  but  it  is  ad- 
dictive and  easily  abused.  Many  con- 
sumers have  overextended  themselves, 
and  have  failed  to  repay  loans.  As  a 
consequence,  many  suffer  bad  credit 
ratings.  It  is  then  that  some  start  to 
look  for  help  and  seek  assistance  from 
"credit  repair  organizations"  which 
offer  to  improve  a  consumer's  credit 
standing. 

A  new  industry,  credit  repair  services 
are  springing  up  aroimd  the  country 
soliciting  overextended  consumers 
with  advertisements  that  l>ad  credit 
ratings  can  be  erased. 

In  many  cases,  however,  these  credit 
repair  organizations  are  scam  shops 
that  bilk  people  who  are  already  fi- 
nancially strapped. 


Many  credit  repair  organizations 
claim  to  be  able  to  clean  up  an  individ- 
ual's credit  record  regardless  of  the  in- 
dividual's recorded  credit  history.  Pees 
range  from  $75  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars or  more.  While  credit  history  can 
be  corrected,  it  cannot  be  repaired. 
Failure  to  meet  obligations  remains  on 
a  credit  record  for  7  years.  So  no 
matter  the  fee.  the  money  is  often  lost 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
successfully  pursued  some  cases.  In 
1986.  it  issued  a  cease  and  desist  order 
against  a  credit  clinic  in  Michigan  that 
misled  consiuners  by  falsely  and  de- 
ceptively claiming  the  company  would 
improve  consiuners'  credit  records  and 
arrange  for  them  to  receive  major 
credit  cards.  But  policing  this  industry 
is  difficult.  The  Associate  Director  for 
Credit  Practices  at  the  FTC  said: 

These  businesses  can  relocate  with  little 
effort  or  expense,  making  law  enforcement 
dlfflctdt. 

Certain  advertising  and  business 
'practices  of  some  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  of  credit  repair  services 
have  bled  consumers,  particularly 
those  of  limited  economic  means  who 
are  inexperienced  in  credit  matters. 
Further,  if  left  unchecked,  the  prac- 
tices of  credit  repair  organizations 
could  potentially  jeopardize  the  file  in- 
tegrity of  the  Nation's  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  and  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  consumer  credit 
granting  industry  at  large. 

To  address  these  problems,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Credit  Services  Reform 
Act.  Key  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
require  credit  repair  organizations  to: 

Advise  consumers  of  their  rights 
under  the  Fah-  Credit  Reporting  Act 
before  the  consumer  signs  a  contract; 

Fully  disclose  the  services  they  will 
provide  and  give  the  consumer  3  days 
to  cancel  a  contract; 

Post  a  $10,000  bond  if  they  accept 
money  from  consumers  in  advance  of 
performing  services; 

I*rohibit  credit  repair  organizations 
from  making  misleading  statements 
about  their  revenues; 

Prohibit  credit  repair  organizations 
from  counseling  consumers  to  make 
misleading  statements  to  creditors  and 
credit  bureaus; 

Empower  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  enforce  the  Credit  Services 
Reform  Act;  and 

Provide  civil  remedies  for  individual 
consumers  and  class  action  lawsuits. 

Already,  a  niunber  of  States  have 
considered  legislation  along  these 
same  lines.  In  1985  and  1986.  Califor- 
nia. Utah.  New  York,  and  the  State  of 
Washington  approved  measures  paral- 
lel to  the  legislation  l}eing  introduced 
today.  Already  in  1987.  Arkansas. 
Georgia.  Maryland.  Oklahoma,  and 
Virginia  have  approved  credit  repair 
reform  laws.  This  year,  Louisiana  and 
Nevada  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 
Major  bills  are  also  pending  in  Con- 
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nectlcut,  Florida,  Massachusetts.  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

I  have  contacted  several  State  offi- 
cials regarding  their  measures.  For  ex- 
ample, Arkansas  State  Senator  Doug 
Brandon,  who  sponsored  the  bill  in  his 
State,  said  he  "visited  with  labor,  edu- 
cation and  business  groups"  and  easily 
won  their  support.  As  he  writes.  'We 
have  not  foimd  any  of  the  credit  orga- 
nizations able  to  deliver  the  services 
they  guaranteed  the  consiuners."  Utah 
State  Senator  Richard  J.  Carling  re- 
plied "that  the  credit  repair  clinic 
problem  was  severe  in  Utah"  and  they 
were  considering  even  further  legisla- 
tion. 

In  drafting  the  measure  introduced 
today.  I  also  worked  with  national  con- 
sumer protection  groups,  including  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group.  This  bUl  reflects  their  con- 
cerns. 

Under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
of  1970  that  I  sponsored,  consumers 
are  entitled  to  check  their  credit  re- 
ports and  correct  any  inaccuracies.  If  a 
creditor  rejects  an  individual's  applica- 
tion for  credit  because  of  negative  in- 
formation in  their  report,  the  subject 
creditor    must    identify    the    credit 
bureau  which  provided  the  report  at 
issue.  The  consumer  may  then  contact 
that  bureau  requesting  a  copy  of  their 
file.  If  the  consumer  acts  within  30 
days  of  being  denied  credit,  there  is  no 
cost,  otherwise  there  is  a  nominal  fee. 
If  an  individuEil  disputes  the  accuracy 
of    any    records,    they    are    entitled, 
under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
to  challenge  that  information.   If  a 
consumer  believes  that  there   is  an 
error  or  errors,  creditors  can  be  con- 
tacted directly.  If  this  fails  to  correct 
the  problem,  the  consumer  may  con- 
tact the  credit  bureau  to  dispute  the 
Information.  Provided  that  the  con- 
sumer's argument  is  legitimate,   the 
credit  bureau  is  required  to  reinvesti- 
gate the  matter.  If  the  information 
cannot  be  verified  by  the  company  or 
companies  who  caused  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  consumer's  file,  that  informa- 
tion must  be  deleted  from  the  individ- 
ual's  record.   That  is,   the   company 
claiming  the  faulty  credit  must  prove 
the  violation.  If  the  credit  bureau  does 
find  the  information  to  be  accurate— 
and  the  person  disagrees  with  these 
findings— they    may    submit    a    brief 
statement  of  up  to  100  words  stating 
their  position.  This  then  becomes  a 
part  of  their  credit  file,  and  is  included 
in    the    report    when    distributed    to 
those  checking  the  individual's  credit 
history.  The  credit  bureau  must  also 
send   the  corrected  version  of  their 
report  to  anyone  who  has  used  their 
report  within  the  past  6  months. 

Nevertheless,  if  information  regard- 
ing credit  violations  proves  accurate, 
however,  this  information  remains  on 
file  for  7  years. 
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It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
lilation  does  not  outlaw  credit  rei;>air 
organintions.  It  merely  requires  these 
eompanles  to  tell  consumers  of  their 
rights,  and  the  limits  of  what  repair 
agenU  can  do.  Further,  It  is  important 
to  note  that  consumers  experiencing 
credit  problems  do  have  an  alternative 
to  credit  repair  organizations— they 
can  use  the  services  of  the  nonprofit 
Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service 
which  has  offices  in  44  SUtes  and  pro- 
vides free  counseling  to  consumers 
with  credit  difficulties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  and  a  sec- 
tton-by-section  analysis  be  Inserted  In 
the  RacoRO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

&1301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
KeprtBentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
<1S  UAC.  1601  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
ufoUowK 

••TITLE  IV— CREDIT  REPAIR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"See. 

'•401.  Short  UUe. 
"402.  nndlngs  and  purpose. 
•403.  DeflniUons.  .    w     ., 

"404.  Advance  fees  prohibited;  surety  bond 

requirement. 
"406.  Information  statement:  procedure. 
"406.  Information  statement:  contents. 
"407.  Contracts:  requirements  and  contents. 
"408.  Contracts  void  and  unenforceable. 
"409.  Civil  liability  for  willful  noncompli- 
ance. 
"410.  Civil  liability  lor  negligent  noncompu- 

ance. 
"411.  Jurisdiction  of  courts:  limitation  of  ac- 
tions. 
"412.  Administrative  enforcement. 
••413.  Relation  to  State  Uws. 
-•  4*1.  Short  UUc 

'•This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  'Credit  Re- 
porting Reform  Act'. 
-•  462.  Fiii4ii«a  and  paryoM 
"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  The  ability  to  obtain  and  use  credit 
has  become  of  great  Importance  to  consum- 
ers who  have  a  vital  interest  in  esUbllshlng 
and  iMint^ining  their  creditworthiness  and 
credit  standing.  As  a  result,  consumers  who 
have  experienced  credit  problems  may  seek 
aadstance   from  credit  services  businesses 
which  offer  to  improve  the  credit  standing 
of  such  consumers. 

"(2)  Certain  advertising  and  business  prac- 
tices of  some  companies  engaged  in  the  busi- 
neaa  of  credit  services  have  worlced  a  finan- 
cial hardship  upon  consumers,  often  those 
who  are  of  limited  economic  means  and  in- 
experienced in  credit  matters. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  pro- 
vide prospective  buyers  of  services  of  credit 
services   companies  with   the   information 
lucfWiSTT  to  make  an  informed  decision  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  those  services  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  unfair  or  decep- 
tive advertising  and  business  practices. 
•1  4M.  Dcflaitiom 
"As  used  In  this  title— 
'•(1)  'Buyer"  means  any  person,  who  is  so- 
licited to  purchase  or  who  purchases  the 
services  of  a  credit  services  organization. 
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"(2XA)  'Credit  services  organlzaUon' 
means  any  person,  corporation,  partnership. 
Joint  venture,  or  any  other  business  entity 
who,  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  credit 
by  others,  sells,  provides,  or  performs,  or 
represents  that  he  can  or  will  seU,  provide, 
or  perform,  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  valuable  consideration  any 
of  the  following  services: 

"(1)  improving  a  buyer's  credit  record, 
credit  history,  or  credit  rating;  or 

"(11)  obtaiiiing  an  extension  of  credit  for  a 
buyer,  or  ,  ^  ^ 

"(111)  providing  advice  or  assistance  to  a 
buyer  with  regard  to  clause  (1)  or  (11). 

"(B)  'Credit  repair  services  organization' 
does  not  Include— 

"(i)  any  person  authorized  to  make  loans 
or  extensions  of  credit  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  is  subject  to  regulation 
and  supervision  by  the  United  States; 

"(11)  any  bank  or  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tion whose  deposits  or  accounts  are  eligible 
for  insurance  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(111)  any  nonprofit  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(cK3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

"(iv)  any  person  licensed  as  a  real  estate 
broker  if  the  person  Is  acting  within  the 
course  and  scope  of  that  license; 

"(v)  any  person  licensed  to  practice  law  if 
the  person  renders  services  within  the 
course  and  scope  of  his  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney; 

"(vl)  any  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  if  the 
broker-dealer  is  acting  within  the  course 
and  scope  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  regulations; 

"(vli)  any  consumer  reporting  agency  as 
defined  in  the  Federal  Fah-  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq.); 

"(vlli)  any  company  of  which  the  largest 
portion  of  assets  are  In  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  receivables:  sales  finance 
(or  installment  paper  arising  from  the  sale 
of  goods),  personal  cash  loans  to  consumers, 
junior  liens  on  real  estate  and  short  and  in- 
termediate term  business  credit; 

"(ix)  any  debt  collector  or  debt  collection 
agency  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  (15  VS.C.  1692  et 

■eQ-);  «^  . 

"(X)  any  Federal  credit  union  or  SUte 
chartered  credit  uiUon  doing  business 
within  the  course  and  scope  of  their  char- 
ter, ^^  _,  .  . 
"(3)  'Extension  of  credit'  means  the  right 
to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt 
and  defer  its  payment  offered  or  granted 
primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes. 

"9  404.  Advance  feei  prohibited;  surety  bond  re- 
quirement 

"(a)  A  credit  services  organization,  its 
salespersons,  agents,  and  representatives, 
and  independent  contractors  who  sell  or  at- 
tempt to  sell  the  services  of  a  credit  services 
organization  may  not — 

"(1)  charge  or  receive  any  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  prior  to  full  and  com- 
plete performance  of  the  services  the  credit 
services  organization  has  agreed  to  perform 
for  the  buyer,  unless  the  credit  services  or- 
ganization has  obtained  a  surety  bond  of 
$10,000  issued  by  a  surety  company  admit- 
ted to  do  business  In  the  SUte  in  which  the 
credit  services  organization  is  doing  business 
and  esUbllshed  a  trust  account  at  a  federal- 
ly insured  bank  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion located  in  the  SUte  in  which  the  credit 
services  organization  is  doing  business. 


"(2)  charge  or  receive  any  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  solely  for  referral  of 
the  buyer  to  a  retaU  seUer  who  wlU  or  may 
extend  credit  to  the  buyer  if  the  credit  that 
U  or  will  be  extended  to  the  buyer  is  upon 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  those  avaU- 
able  to  the  general  public. 

"(3)  make  or  counsel  or  advise  any  buyer 
to  make  any  sUtement  that  is  untrue  or 
misleading  or  that  should  be  known  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  to  be  untrue  or 
misleading,  to  credit  reporting  agency  or  to 
any  person  who  has  extended  credit  to  a 
buyer  or  to  whom  a  buyer  is  applying  for  an 
extension  of  credit  with  respect  to  a  buyer's 
creditworthiness,  credit  standing,  or  credit 
cap«dty. 

"(4)  make  or  use  any  untrue  or  misleading 
represenUtlons  in  its  advertising,  promo- 
tional materials  or  offer  or  sale  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  credit  services  organization  or 
engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  act, 
practice,  or  course  of  business  that  operates 
or  would  operate  as  fraud  or  deception  upon 
any  person  in  connection  with  the  offer  or 
sale  of  the  services  of  a  credit  services  orga- 
nization. 

"(b)  If  a  credit  services  organization  is  In 
compliance  with  subsection  (aXl),  a  sales- 
person, agent,  or  representative  who  sells 
the  services  of  that  organization  is  not  re- 
quired separately  to  obtain  a  surety  bond 
and  esUbllsh  a  trust  accoimt. 


"§  405.  Information  itatemcnt:  procedure 

"Before  the  execution  of  a  contract  or 
agreement  between  the  buyer  and  a  credit 
services  organization  or  l)efore  the  receipt 
by  the  credit  services  organization  of  any 
money  or  other  valuable  consideration, 
whichever  occurs  first,  the  credit  services 
organization  shall  provide  the  buyer  with  a 
sUtement  In  writing,  containing  all  the  in- 
formation required  by  section  406.  The 
credit  services  organizaton  shall  maintain 
on  file  for  a  period  of  2  years  an  exact  copy 
of  the  sUtement,  personally  signed  by  the 
buyer,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  sUtement. 
"9  408.  Information  gtatement:  content* 

The  Information  sUtement  required 
under  section  405  shall  include  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)(A)  A  complete  and  accurate  sUte- 
ment of  the  buyer's  right  to  review  any  f Ue 
on  the  buyer  maintained  by  any  consumer 
reporting  agency,  as  provided  under  the 
Federal  Fair  <:*edlt  Reporting  Act  (15 
VS.C.  1681  et  seq.). 

"(B)  A  sUtement  that  the  buyer  may 
review  his  or  her  consumer  reporting  agency 
file  at  no  charge  if  a  request  is  made  to  the 
consumer  credit  reporting  agency  within  30 
days  after  receiving  notice  that  credit  has 
been  denied. 

"(C)  The  approximate  price  the  buyer  will 
be  charged  by  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  to  review  the  information  contained 
In  his  or  her  consiimer  reporting  agency  file. 
"(2)  A  complete  and  accurate  sUtement  of 
the  buyer's  right  to  dispute  the  complete- 
ness or  accuracy  of  any  item  contained  in 
any  fUe  on  the  buyer  maintained  by  any 
consumer  reporting  agency. 

"(3)  A  complete  and  detailed  description 
of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  credit 
services  organization  for  the  buyer  and  the 
total  amount  the  buyer  will  have  to  pay.  or 
become  obligated  to  pay,  for  the  services. 

"(4)  A  sUtement  asserting  the  buyer's 
right  to  proceed  against  the  bond  or  trust 
account  required  under  section  404  of  this 
tlUe. 


"(5)  The  luune  and  address  of  the  surety 
company  that  issued  the  bond,  and  the 
luune  and  address  of  the  depository  and  the 
trustee  and  the  account  number  of  the  trust 
account. 

"(6)  If  any  of  the  Individuals  or  Institu- 
tions exempted  from  the  definition  of  credit 
services  organization  under  section  403(2) 
(B)  (l)-(x)  offer  at  any  time  to  assist  a  buyer 
In  the  repair  or  credit  rating  for  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  these  exempt- 
ed individuals  and  Institutions  are  required 
to  provide  the  buyer  with  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements conUined  in  Section  406  (IK A), 
(1KB).  (IKC).  (2KA)  and  (2KB)  of  this  tiUe 
prior  to  receiving  any  money  or  other  valua- 
ble consideration. 

"9  407.  Contracts:  requirementa  and  contracts 

"(a)  Each  contract  between  the  buyer  and 
a  credit  services  organization  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  services  of  the  credit  services 
organization  shall  be  in  writing,  dated, 
signed  by  the  buyer,  and  Include  all  of  the 
following: 

"(DA  conspicuous  sUtement  in  bold  face 
tsrpe,  in  inunediate  proximity  to  the  space 
reserved  for  the  signature  of  the  buyer,  as 
follows:  'Tou,  the  buyer,  may  cancel  this 
contract  at  any  time  prior  to  midnight  of 
the  fifth  day  after  the  date  of  the  transac- 
tion. See  the  attached  notice  of  cancellation 
form  for  an  explanation  of  this  right. 

"(2)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  payment. 
Including  the  total  of  all  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer,  whether  to  the  credit 
services  organization  or  to  some  other 
person. 

"(3)  A  full  and  detailed  description  of  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  credit  serv- 
ices organization  for  the  buyer,  including  all 
guarantees  and  all  promises  of  full  or  par- 
tial refunds,  and  the  estimated  date  by 
which  the  services  are  to  l>e  performed,  or 
estimated  length  of  time  for  performing  the 
services. 

"(4)  The  credit  services  organization's 
principal  business  address  and  the  name  and 
address  of  its  agent  authorized  to  receive 
service  of  process  in  the  SUte  in  which  the 
credit  services  organization  is  doing  busi- 
ness. 

"(b)  The  contract  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  completed  form  in  duplicate,  captioned 
'Notice  of  Cancellation'  that  shall  l>e  at- 
tached to  the  contract,  be  easily  detachable, 
and  contain  in  bold  face  type  the  following 
sUtement  written  in  the  same  language 
used  in  the  contract. 

*•  •Notice  of  Cancellation 

"  'Tou  may  cancel  this  contract,  without 
any  penalty  or  obligation  within  5  days 
from  the  date  the  contract  is  signed. 

"  'If  you  cancel  any  payment  made  by  you 
under  this  contract,  it  wiU  be  returned 
within  10  days  following  receipt  by  the 
seller  of  your  cancellation  notice. 

"  'To  cancel  this  contract,  mall  or  deliver  a 
signed  dated  copy  of  this  cancellation 
notice,  or  any  other  written  notice  to: 


(name  of  seller)    at    (address  of  seller) 


(place      of      business)    not      later      than 
midnight     (date) 


I  hereby  cancel  this  transaction. 


(date) 


(piuchaser's  signature)        '. ". 

"(c)  The  credit  services  organization  shall 
give  to  the  buyer  a  copy  of  the  completed 
contract  and  all  other  documents  the  credit 
services  organization  requires  the  buyer  to 
sign  at  the  time  they  are  signed. 
"9  408.  (Contracts  void  and  unenforceable 

"(a)  Breach  of  a  contract  under  this  title 
or  of  any  obligation  arising  under  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  waiver  by  a  buyer  of  any  part  of 
this  title  is  void.  Any  attempt  by  a  credit 
services  organization  to  have  a  buyer  waive 
righU  given  by  this  act  is  a  violation  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Any  contract  for  services  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  void  and  unenforceable  as 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  involving  this  title, 
the  burden  of  proving  an  exemption  or  an 
exception  from  a  definition   is  upon  the 
person  claiming  it. 
"9  409.  Civil  Liability  for  willful  noncompliance 

Any  credit  services  organization  which 
willfully  fails  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  buyer  is  liable  to  that  buyer  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
buyer  to  the  credit  services  organization; 

"(2)  such  amount  of  punitive  damages  as 
the  court  may  allow;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 
"9  410.  Civil  liability  for  negligent  noncompllanec 

"Any  credit  services  organization  which  is 
negligent  in  failing  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  any  buyer  is  liable  to  that  buyer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
buyer  to  the  credit  services  organization; 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 
"9  411.  Jurisdiction  of  courts:  limitation  of  ac- 
tions 

"An  action  to  enforce  any  liability  created 
under  this  title  may  be  brought  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  SUtes  district  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 
In  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, within  2  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  liability  arises,  except  that  where  a  de- 
fendant has  materially  and  willfully  misrep- 
resented any  information  required  under 
this  title  to  be  disclosed  to  an  Individual  and 
the  information  so  misrepresented  is  materi- 
al to  the  esUblishment  of  the  defendant's 
liability  to  that  individual  under  this  title, 
the  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
within  2  years  after  discovery  by  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  misrepresenUtion. 
••9  412.  Administrative  enforcement 

"Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  this  title  shall  t>e  enforced 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  credit  services  organization.  For  the  pur- 


pose of  the  exercise  by  the  Fedetal  llmde 
Commission  of  its  functions  and  poweia 
under  the  Federal  Trade  CommlHloD  Act,  a 
violation  of  any  requirement  or  prohibition 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  constitute  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce in  violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5(b)  there- 
of with  respect  to  credit  services  organisa- 
tions subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  this  secti<m. 
irrespective  of  whether  that  person  is  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  meets  any  other  juris- 
dictional tests  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commlaaion 
shall  have  such  procedural.  Investigative, 
and  enforcement  powers,  including  the 
power  to  issue  rules  in  enforcing  compliance 
with  the  requiremenU  Imposed  under  this 
title  and  to  require  the  filing  of  reports,  the 
production  of  documents,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  witnesses  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  were  part  of  this  title.  Any 
person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immtml- 
ties  provided  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  as  though  the  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  thereof  were  part  of  this  title. 

••9  413.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or 
exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  SUte  except  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  title,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency.". 

Sbction-bt-Section  Aif  alysis — CRKorr 
Services  Retorm  Act 

SEcnoN  401.  short  trlx 
This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Credit 
Services  Reform  Act". 

SBCnOK  40a.  PUfDIROS  AMD  PintFOSB 

(aXl)  Congress  finds  that  consumers  ex- 
periencing credit  problems  may  seek  assist- 
ance from  credit  services  organizations 
which  offer  to  "clean  up"  or  improve  a  con- 
sumer's credit  history. 

(2)  Congress  finds  that  certain  advertising 
and  business  practices  of  some  credit  serv- 
ices organizations  have  workd  a  financial 
hardship  upon  consumers. 

(3)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  ensure 
that  consumers  are  provided  with  informa- 
tion regarding  their  rights  under  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  prior  to  contracting 
for  the  services  of  a  credit  services  organiza- 
tion and  to  protect  the  public  from  unfair 
and  deceptive  advertising  and  business  prac- 
tices. 

SBCnOH  403.  UKWUlTlOirS 

( 1 )  Buyer  means  any  person,  who  is  solicit- 
ed to  purchase  or  who  purchases  the  serv- 
ices of  a  credit  services  organization. 

(2)(A)  Credit  services  organization  means 
any  person,  corporation,  partnership,  joint 
venture,  or  any  other  business  entity  who, 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  credit  by 
others,  sells,  provides,  or  performs,  or  repre- 
senU  that  he  can  or  will  sell,  provide,  or  per- 
form, in  return  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  any  of  the 
following  services: 

(I)  improving  a  buyer's  credit  record, 
credit  history,  or  credit  rating;  or 

(II)  obtaining  an  extension  of  credit  for  a 
buyer,  or 
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(Ut)  iwovkUnc  advice  or  aHlatanoe 
buyer  wtth  regard  to  dauae  (1)  or  (U). 

<B)  Credit  repair  services  organisation 
does  not  include: 

(1)  any  person  autliorlaed  to  make  loans  or 
eztaiHtaM  of  credit  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  wlio  Is  subject  to  regulation 
and  supervtakn  by  the  United  SUtes; 

(11>  any  bank  or  savino  and  loan  institu- 
tloo  wboae  deposits  or  accounts  are  eligible 
for  iiMDrance  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Canx>ratloo  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation: 

(Ui)  any  nonprofit  organisation  exempt 
from  taxation  imder  section  SOKcXS)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

(tv)  any  person  licensed  as  a  real  estate 
brokCT  If  the  person  Is  acting  within  the 
course  and  scope  of  that  license: 

(V)  any  person  licensed  to  practice  law  if 
the  person  renders  services  within  the 
course  and  scope  of  his  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney; 

(vl)  any  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  if  the 
broker-dealer  is  acting  within  the  course 
and  scope  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  regulations: 

(vli)  any  consumer  reporting  agency  as  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  <16  UAC.  1681  et  seq.): 

(vlli)  any  company  of  wtiich  the  largest 
portion  of  assets  are  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  receivables:  sales  finance 
(or  installment  paper  arising  from  the  sale 
of  goods),  personal  cash  loans  to  customers. 
Junior  liens  on  real  estate  and  short  and  in- 
termediate term  business  credit; 

(ix)  any  debt  collector  or  debt  collection 
agency  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Fair  Debt 
CoUection  Practices  Act  (16  UAC.  1692  et 
mtn.y, 

(X)  any  Federal  credit  union  or  State  char- 
tered credit  union  doing  business  within  the 
eourae  and  scope  of  their  charter, 

(3)  Extension  of  credit  means  the  right  to 
defer  payment  of  debt  or  incur  debt  and 
defer  its  payment  offered  or  granted  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes. 

SlCnOIl  404.  AOV/UfCE  FEES  PROHIBrTED; 
SUBKTT  BOND  RXQUIREICCNT 

(aXl)  Prohibits  a  credit  service  organiza- 
tion, its  agents,  representatives  and  inde- 
pendent contractors  from  charging  or  re- 
ceiving money  or  other  valuable  consider- 
ation prior  to  the  complete  performance  of 
the  services  it  has  offered  unless  the  credit 
service  organization  has  obtained  a  $10,000 
surety  bond. 

(3)  Prohibits  the  charging  or  receiving  of 
money  or  other  valuable  consideration  by  a 
credit  services  organization  solely  for  refer- 
ring a  buyer  to  a  retail  seller  who  will  or 
may  extend  credit  to  the  buyer  if  the  credit 
to  be  extend  would  be  upon  substantially 
the  same  terms  as  those  available  to  the 
general  public. 

(3)  Prohibits  a  credit  services  organization 
from  advising  or  counseling  any  buyer  to 
make  an  untrue  or  misleading  statement  to 
credit  reporting  agencies  and  credit  granters 
with  respect  to  the  consumers's  creditwor- 
thiness, credit  standing  or  credit  capacity. 

(4)  Prohibits  a  credit  services  organization 
from  using  untrue  or  misleading  represena- 
tations  in  their  advertisements  and  promo- 
tional materials  and  from  engaging  in  any 
act.  practice  or  course  of  business  that  ot>er- 
ates  or  would  operate  as  a  fraud  or  decep- 
tion upon  any  person  solicited  by  the  credit 
service  organization  for  business. 


Surety  Bond  Exemption, 
(b)  Provides  that  if  a  credit  services  orga- 
nisation Is  in  compliance  with  section  (aKl) 
it  is  not  required  to  obtain  a  surety  bond. 
sacnoH  40S.  xntoiimation  STATDCEirr 

PROCKSURI 

Requires  a  credit  services  organization  to 
provide  a  buyer  of  the  service  with  an  infor- 
mation sUtement  in  writing  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  money  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  containing  all  the  information 
required  under  section  406.  It  further  re- 
quires the  credit  service  organization  to 
maintain  on  file  for  two  years  an  exact  copy 
of  the  sUtement  as  signed  by  the  buyer  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  the  statement. 

SBCnOIf  408.  INTORMATION  STATEMXirr 
COMTUIIS 

(IK A)  Requires  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  consumer's  right  to  review 
any  file  on  the  consumer  maintained  by  any 
credit  reporting  agency  s^  provided  under 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681  et  seq.). 

(B)  Requires  a  statement  that  the  buyer 
may  review  their  consumer  reporting 
agency  file  at  no  charge  if  a  request  is  made 
to  the  consumer  reporting  agency  within  30 
days  after  receiving  notice  that  credit  has 
been  denied. 

(C)  Requires  that  the  buyer  be  advised  of 
the  approximate  price  the  buyer  will  be 
charged  by  the  credit  reporting  agency  to 
review  their  file. 

(2)  Requires  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  buyer's  right  to  dispute 
the  completeness  or  accuracy  of  any  item 
contained  in  the  file. 

(3)  Requires  a  detailed  description  of  the 
services  to  \>e  performed  by  the  credit  serv- 
ices organization  and  the  total  amount  the 
buyer  will  be  expected  to  pay. 

(4)  Requires  a  sUtement  asserting  the 
buyer's  right  to  proceed  against  the  bond  or 
trust  account  required  under  section  404. 

(5)  Requires  that  the  buyer  be  provided 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  surety 
company  which  issued  the  bond  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  depository  and  the 
trustee  and  the  account  number  of  the  trust 
account. 

(6)  If  an  attorney,  realtor,  or  other  firms 
offers  credit  repair  services  that  are  general- 
ly exempted  from  the  act.  they  must  still 
inform  the  client  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  C^redit  Reporting  Act. 

SECTION  407.  CONTRACTS:  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONTRACTS 

(a)  Requires  that  each  contract  between 
the  buyer  and  a  credit  services  organization 
be  in  writing,  dated  and  signed  by  the  buyer 
and  include  all  of  the  following: 

(DA  conspicuous  sUtement  in  lx>ld  face 
type  which  sUtes  that  the  buyer  has  the 
right  to  cancel  the  contract  within  five  days 
after  the  date  of  the  transaction. 

(2)  Requires  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  all  payments  to  be  made  by  the  buyer  be 
disclosed. 

(3)  Requires  a  full  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  the 
credit  services  organization  including  all 
guarantees  and  all  promises  of  full  or  par- 
tial refunds,  the  estimated  date  by  which 
the  services  are  to  be  performed  or  the  esti- 
mated length  of  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  services. 

(4)  Requires  that  credit  services  organiza- 
tion's principal  business  address  and  the 
name  and  address  of  its  agent  authorized  to 
receive  service  of  process  in  the  sUte  in 
which  the  business  is  operating  by  provided. 


(b)  Requires  that  the  contract  be  accom- 
panied by  a  form  captioned  "Notice  of  Can- 
cellation" that  shall  be  attached  to  the  con- 
tract and  be  easily  detachable.  This  section 
also  provides  the  specific  terms  required  to 
be  contained  in  the  "Notice  of  Cancella- 
tion". 

(c)  Requires  the  credit  services  organiza- 
tion to  provide  the  buyer  with  copies  of  all 
dociunents  that  the  buyer  is  required  to  sign 
in  addition  to  a  copy  of  the  completed  con- 
tract. 

SECTION  40S.  CONTRACTS  VOID  AND 
UNENFORCEABLE 

(a)  Provides  that  breach  of  a  contract 
imder  this  title  or  of  any  obligation  arising 
under  it  is  a  violation  of  thi»  title. 

(b)  Provides  that  any  waiver  by  a  buyer  of 
any  part  of  this  title  is  void,  and  any  at- 
tempt by  a  credit  services  organization  to 
have  a  buyer  waive  rights  given  In  this  act  is 
a  violation  of  this  title. 

(c)  Provides  that  any  contract  which 
doesn't  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  will  be  considered  unenforceable  and 
void  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(d)  Provides  that  in  any  proceeding  involv- 
ing this  title,  the  burden  of  proving  an  ex- 
emption of  an  exemption  from  a  definition 
is  upon  the  person  claiming  it. 

SECTION  409.  CIVIL  LIABILITY  rOR  WILLFUL 
NONCOMPLIANCE 

Any  credit  services  organization  which 
willfully  fails  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  buyer  is  liable  to  that  buyer  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damages  susUined  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
buyer  to  the  credit  services  organization; 

(2)  such  amount  of  punitive  damages  as 
the  court  may  allow;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

SECTION  410.  CIVIL  LIABILITY  FOR  NEGUGCNT 
NONCOMPLIANCE 

Any  credit  services  organization  which  is 
negligent  in  failing  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  any  buyer  is  liable  to  that  buyer  in 
an  amount  equsil  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damages  susUined  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  a  failure,  but  in  no 
case  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  buyer 
to  the  credit  services  organization:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
coste  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

SECTION  411.  JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS: 
LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS 

Provides  that  an  action  to  enforce  any  li- 
ability created  under  this  title  may  be 
brought  in  any  appropriate  United  SUtes 
district  court  without  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  within  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  liability  arises,  except  that  if  a 
defendant  has  materially  and  willfully  mis- 
represented any  information  required  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  district  court  under  this  Act 
and  the  information  misrepresented  is  mate- 
rial to  the  esUblishment  of  the  defendant's 
liability,  the  action  may  be  brought  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  discovery  by  the 
individual  of  the  misrepresenUtion. 


SBCnON  413.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

Provides  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  administrative  enforcement  of  this 
title  and  further  provides  that  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  title 
shall  also  constitute  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  on  commerce  in  violation  of 
section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

SECTION  413.  RELATION  TO  STATE  LAW 

This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or 
exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  sUte  except  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
the  title,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1202.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  for  m-toluic  acid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  DUTY  SUSPENSION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  maintain 
the  duty-free  status  of  metatoluic  acid 
[MTAl.  The  duty-free  status  of  MTA 
was  originally  granted  in  1984,  when  I 
introduced  a  bill  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gary  P.  Taft,  president  of  Morflex 
Chemical  Co.  in  Greensboro,  NC. 

Morflex  is  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  DEET,  the  active  ingredi- 
ent in  mosquito  repellents.  MTA  is  the 
key  raw  material  used  to  produce 
DEET.  The  reasons  for  maintaining 
duty-free  status  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1984: 

Pirst,  in  1987.  the  United  States  will 
need  about  1.8  to  2  million  poimds  of 
MTA.  The  only  U.S.  producer  of  MTA 
is  Argus  Chemical  located  in  Brooklyn, 
NY.  They  can  only  produce  500,000 
pounds  per  year.  Thus  there  will  be  a 
shortfall  of  1.3  to  1.5  million  pounds. 

Second,  the  patented  process  that 
Morflex  uses  to  produce  DEET  re- 
quires a  high-purity  MTA.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  MTA  produced  by  Argus 
has  not  been  acceptable  for  the  proc- 
ess used  by  Morflex. 

Third,  there  are  three  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  MTA:  Bayer  in  Germany; 
Chatterton  Chemical  in  Vancouver, 
BC;  and  Mitsubishi  Gas  Chemical  Co. 
in  Japan.  Morflex  currently  purchases 
MTA  from  Chatterton  and  Mitsubishi 
Gas  Chemical  Co. 

Fourth,  the  import  tariff  on  MTA  is 
1.7  cents  per  pound  plus  17.9  percent 
ad  volorem.  The  import  tariff  on  the 
finished  product,  DEET,  is  1.5  cents 
per  pound  plus  12.5  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. The  resulting  pri(%  differential  in 
the  finished  product  has  led  some 
United  States  firms  to  purchase  DEET 
from  Germany  rather  than  from  the 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Morflex— it  is 
an  interesting  and  unique  company. 
The  company  was  originally  owned  by 
Pfizer.  In  December  1983,  Pfizer  sold 
the  Greensboro  plant  to  its  employees 
under  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan.  The  88  employees  became  the 


owners  of  the  company,  and  Morflex 
Chemical  Co.  was  bom. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  wUl  simply 
maintain  the  duty-free  status  of  MTA 
through  1990,  ensuring  a  fair  and 
proper  balance  between  the  price  of  an 
essential  ingredient  and  the  price  of 
the  finished  product.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garh): 

S.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
339(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  demonstration 
grants  relating  to  home  health  serv- 
ices: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  1205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  339 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  support  for  training  programs 
for  individuals  who  provide  home 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  and  Mr.  Bradley  >: 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  individuals 
who  are  suffering  from  a  catastrophic 
or  chronic  illness:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HOME  HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Garn  in  the  intro- 
duction of  three  of  the  four  bills 
which  expand  the  availability  of  home 
care  to  people  who  suffer  from  cata- 
strophic illness.  Senator  Bradley  is 
joining  us  as  an  original  cosponsor  on 
one  of  the  bills. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens 
are  suffering  from  catastrophic  illness. 
Roughly  9  million  elderly  Americans 
suffer  from  chronic  heart  or  lung  con- 
ditions. Many  have  severe  problems 
because  of  a  stroke.  And,  up  to  4  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  Congress  must  answer  is 
what  kind  of  care  and  assistance 
should  be  offered  and  in  what  setting 
should  that  care  be  provided? 

Examples  of  financial  ruin  caused  by 
catastrophic  health  care  costs  are  easy 
to  find.  We  In  Congress  recently  heard 
from  one  of  our  own  Utah  citizens, 
Mrs.  Cleo  Bowyer.  Mrs.  Bowyer,  with 
courage  and  determination,  told  us 
alx>ut  her  husband,  a  victim  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  and  their  struggles  to 
pay  his  rising  health  care  debt. 

Our  Nation  has  another  senior  citi- 
zen who  also  understands  these  prob- 
lems, President  Reagan.  Last  year  he 
(»lled  on  Dr.  Bowen,  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  to  report 
on  ways  the  public  and  private  sector 
can  address  the  problem  of  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs.  His  recom- 
mendations are  now  being  debated  in 
Congress.  So  what  should  Congress 
do? 


The  first  thing  we  should  do  Is  keep 
our  (»mmitment  to  ensure  that  the 
Medicare  Program  is  safe.  It  is  the  cor- 
nerstone in  providing  you  with  health 
care. 

We  must  develop  a  broad  program  to 
en(»urage  insurance  companies  to 
offer  coverage  to  help  families  with 
their  long-term  c»re  needs. 

We  must  help  the  States  in  their  Im- 
portant role  of  formulating  Medicaid 
policy  for  low-income  citizens. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  provide 
Americans  with  alternatives— especial- 
ly alternatives  to  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes— for  those  who  can  be  cared 
for  in  their  own  homes. 

Many  Utahns  have  sent  hundreds  of 
letters  like  the  one  Mrs.  Corrodo  from 
Salt  Lake  CHty.  She  wrote: 

As  a  concerned  senior  citizen.  I  am  writing 
to  request  your  support  of  Including  home 
health  care  in  President  Reagan's  caU- 
strophic  proposals. 

Mrs.  Thomas  from  Murray,  UT,  re- 
cently added: 

I  want  home  care  *  *  *  and  any  raise  in 
my  withheld  insurance  would  be  well  worth 
the  security  I  would  feel  as  I  am  on  limited 
income  and  quite  alone  in  life. 

I  have  told  her  she  is  not  alone. 

Since  1978.  Mrs.  Corrodo,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  many  others  Utahns 
have  joined  Senator  Garn  and  I  in  ad- 
v(x»ting  increased  home  health  care 
services.  We  have  made  progress— and 
I  am  going  to  continue  fighting  for  my 
folks  in  Utah  who  will  not  be  happy 
anywhere  but  in  their  own  homes. 

President  Reagan  has  given  Con- 
gress a  window  of  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  for  catastrophic  health 
care.  Today,  I  am  introducing  three  of 
the  four  bills  on  home  care,  which  I 
intend  to  make  part  of  his  effort. 

One  bill  authorizes  a  demonstration 
project  to  look  for  new  ways  to  pay  for 
home  health  care  through  the  savings 
that  it  generates.  A  second  bill  reau- 
thorizes the  Homemaker/Home  Aid 
Training  Grant  Program.  The  third 
bill  provides  $100  million  for  States  to 
provide  health  care  services  in  the 
homes  of  people  who  suffer  from  cata- 
strophic illnesses.  This  will  reimburse 
a  professional  health  care  team  to 
help  In  the  home  during  an  illness.  Let 
a  doctor  and  nurse  develop  the  treat- 
ment plan;  let  them  work  on  providing 
quality  health  care  services  in  a  cost- 
effective  way.  I  truly  believe  that  this 
approach  will  demonstrate  how  to  pro- 
vide effective  health  care  services 
within  a  home.  A  fourth  bill,  which  I 
will  intr(MJuce  soon,  doubles  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  families  that  take 
care  of  an  aged  family  member  that 
needs  medical  support. 

I  hope  these  proposals  will  become 
law  because  Americans  want  home 
health  care.  A  recent  poll  asked  the 
American  public  where  they  would 
like  to  see  more  health  care  provided. 
The  result  was  a  resounding  victory 
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for  home  health  cmre.  Americans,  by  a 
margin  of  9  to  1,  prefer  home  care  to 
any  other  kind  of  care. 

But  it  not  Just  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  or  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  help  our  sick  who  want  to  remain 
home  It  is  everyone's  responsibility— 
the  private  sector,  citiiens  groups, 
health  care  professionals,  and  others. 
My  colleagues,  home  health  care  is  an 
important  part  of  any  catastrophic 
proposaL  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
text  of  the  four  bills  be  included  in  the 
Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKoao,  as  follows: 

S.  1304 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Houae  of  RepresenUitivea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Health  Services  Demonstra- 
tion Grants  Act  of  1987". 

nmoRmATioii  gsahts 

Sr.  2.  Section  339<ft)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  tmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  quality  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  provistmi  of  health  care  services 
in  the  home  under  a  system  in  which  reim- 
buiaement  for  health  care  services  is  based 
on  the  nvinci  from  other  hospital  or  nurs- 
Inc  home  services. 

"(2)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  be  dedgned  to  demonstrate  the  Impact 
of  uslnc  market  forces  to  allocate  resources 
for  health  services  provided  in  the  home  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  regulatory  ap- 
proach. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
projects  conducted  with  grants  under  this 
subaecUon. 

"(4)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form 
and  at  such  time,  and  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  subsection 
$S,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1M9.  and  1090.". 

a  1205 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Repreaetitative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  auevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Health  Care 
Training  Extension  Act  of  1987". 

Sk.  2.  Section  339<bK5)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection  85,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yean  1988. 1989,  and  1990.". 

S.  1206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Repftaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  oiaenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Health  Care  Serv- 
ices in  the  Home  Act  of  1987". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Part  A  of  tiUe  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  Uiereof  the  following: 


"Subpart  2— Hbalth  Came  Snvicn  v  thb 
Hoifx 

"AUTHORIZATIOHS  OP  APPKOPUATIONS 

"Sk.  1910C.  For  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ments to  SUtes  to  carry  out  the  activities 
described  in  section  1910F,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

"ALLOnCXHTS 

"Sk.  1910D.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretio?  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  1910C 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  population  of  the  State,  multi- 
pUedby 

"(B)  the  relative  per  capita  income  of  the 
State. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Bl.  the  term 
'relative  per  capita  income'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
1913(a)(1). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
tmder  section  1910C  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(B>  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  1910C  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  section  1910C  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1910C  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  ^plication  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  sectioh  1910O  for 
such  fiscal  year, 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  the  use 
the  full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1906(bK3)  (as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  this  subpart  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOlOCKd)). 

such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  any  State  that  funds  under  this 
subpart  be  provided  directly  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  such  tribe  or  organization,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  by  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  t>e  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  from  amounts 


that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
Involved  imder  subsection  (a)  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion bears  to  the  population  of  the  State. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  individuals  for  whom  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

"(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"PATMKirrS  UHDER  ALLOTHKHTS  TO  STATES 

"Sk.  1910E.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  1910D  (other  than  any 
amount  reserved  under  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section)  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
each  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

"nSK  OP  AIXOTMKNTS 

"Sk.  1910F.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  amounts  paid  to 
a  State  under  section  1910E  from  its  allot- 
ment under  section  1910D  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  eligible  Individuals. 
Such  amounts  may  be  used  to— 

"(A)  pay  compensation  for  the  services  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers  who 
plan,  manage  or  provide  health  care  services 
in  the  home  for  eligible  individuals; 

"(B)  identify  and  locate  eligible  Individ- 
uals needing  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  in  the  home; 

"(C)  develop  proper  standards  and  quality 
assiutuice  mechanisms  for  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  in  the  home  for  eligible 
individuals; 

"(D)  coordinate  health  care  services  pro- 
vided in  the  home  for  eligible  individuals 
under  this  subpart  with  other  supportive 
social  services  provided  for  such  individuals; 

"(E)  coordinate  other  long-term  care  serv- 
ices provided  for  eligible  individuals  by 
public  and  private  institutions  and  volun- 
tary organizations  in  order  to  ensure  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  to  maximize 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
part and  imder  other  Federal  laws;  and 

"(F)  provide  training  to  health  profession- 
als (other  than  physicians,  nurses,  and 
social  workers),  particularly  training  for 
health  professionals  who  work  within  hospi- 
tals to  educate  individuals  who  may  benefit 
from  the  provision  of  health  care  services  in 
the  home,  and  training  in  advanced  dis- 
charge planning. 

"(2)  A  State  may  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  section  1910E  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  eligible  individuals 
through  grants  to  health  care  organizations. 
In  making  such  grants,  a  State  shaU  give 
priority  to  home  care  programs,  including 
home  care  programs  based  in  hospitals.  As  a 
condition  of  receipt  of  a  grant  imder  this 
paragraph,  a  State  shall  require  a  health 
care  organization  to  use  amounts  provided 
under  such  grant  only  for  the  provision  of 
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health  care  services  in  the  home  for  eligible 
individuals. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1910E  for  a  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  at  least  85  percent  of  such  total 
amount  shall.  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1988, 
be  used  by  the  State  to  pay  compensation 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(A); 

"(2)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
total  amount  may,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  be  used  by  the  State  for  activities 
under  this  subpart  other  than  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  subsection  (a)(lXA); 
and 

"(3)  not  more  than  5  percent  may,  in  the 
case  of  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1088,  be  used  by  the  SUte  for  activi- 
ties under  this  subpart  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  under  subsection 
(aXlKA). 

"(c)  Not  more  than  $2,500  per  year  may  be 
used  by  a  State,  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
individual,  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
services  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  under  subsection  (aXlXA). 

"(d)  A  State  may  not  use  amoimts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1910E  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services,  except 
services  involving  advanced  discharge  plan- 
ning; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services: 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds; 

"(5)  provide  services  under  this  subpart  to 
an  individual  if  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  providing  such  services 
would  exceed  the  total  cost  of  institutional- 
ization of  such  individual; 

"(6)  provide  reimbursement  for  services 
performed  by  any  Individual  other  than  a 
physician,  nurse,  or  social  worker;  or 

"(7)  provide  supportive  social  services  for 
which  planning  and  management  is  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)(lXD). 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  if  requested  by  a 
State,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  State  in  planning  and  operating  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  under  this  subpart. 

"AFFUCATIOH  AMD  DESCRIPTION  OP  ACTIVITIES; 
REQDIREKENTS 

"Sk.  1910G.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
1910D,  each  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shaU  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1910D  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  shall— 

"(1)  certify  that  the  State  a<aees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  lOlOD 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subpart: 

"(2)  provide  assurances  tliat  such  ctUef  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  designate  or  establish  a 
State  agency  to  administer  funds  provided 
under  this  subpart; 

"(3)  certify  that  the  SUte  wlU  coordinate 
the  provision  of  health  care  services  in  the 
home  with  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
part with  activities  conducted  to  provide 


such  services  by  voluntary,  religious,  and 
community  organizations  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  health 
care  services  in  the  home  under  this  subpart 
through  home  care  programs  In  the  State, 
including  home  care  programs  based  in  hos- 
pitals; and 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pro- 
vide health  care  services  in  the  home  under 
this  subpart  to  individuals  who  are  low 
income  individuals  and  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing equivalent  home  health  care  services 
under  the  State's  medicaid  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
use  of  the  payments  the  State  will  receive 
under  section  1910E  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  is  submitted,  includ- 
ing information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  and  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shall  be  made  public 
within  the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  facUi- 
tate  comment  from  any  person  (including 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
development  of  the  description  and  after  its 
transmittal.  The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties assisted  by  the  State  under  this  subpart, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  the  provisions  of 
section  1903(b),  section  1906(a).  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  section  1906(b).  and  sec- 
tions 1907,  1908.  and  1909  shall  apply  to  this 
subpart  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  to  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

"(e)  Each  report  submitted  by  a  State  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  1906(aXl)  (as 
such  section  applies  to  this  subpart  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  shall 
Include  an  analysis  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  health  care  services  in  the 
home  for  eligible  individuals  under  this  sub- 
part. 

"EVALUATIONS 

"Sk.  1910H.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  and  activities  carried  out 
with  payments  to  States  under  this  subpart. 


"DEPINITIONS 

"Sk.  19101.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  individual'  means 
an  Individual  who— 

"(A)  resides  at  home  and  is  at  risk  of  insti- 
tutionalization because  of  medical  limita- 
tions on  the  ability  of  such  individual  to 
function  Independently: 

"(B)  is  a  patient  in  a  hospital  who  is  at 
risk  of  prolonged  hospitalization,  and  who 
could  be  cared  for  in  a  long-term  care  insti- 
tution or  who  could  return  to  the  commimi- 
ty  if  health  care  services  in  the  home  are 
available;  or 

"(C)  is  a  patient  in  a  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty or  an  intermediate  care  facility  who  could 
return  to  the  community  if  health  care  serv- 
ices in  the  home  are  available. 

"(2)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal 
organization'  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.". 


(b)  Such  part  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
part  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  A— Preventive  Health  SBtvicxt. 
Health  Services,  and  Health  SEavicn  n 
THE  Hoke": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  of  such 
part  the  following: 

"Subpart  1— Preventive  Health  and  Health 
Services":  and 

(3)  by  strUdng  out  "this  part"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart"  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  1902(dXlXA), 
1902(dXlKB).  1904(aXl).  1904(aX3), 
1904(b),  1905(cXl).  1905(cX3).  1905(cX2), 
1905(cK4),  1905(c)(6).  and  1905(d). 

Sk.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1988. 

SUMMART  OP  Proposal  for  Home  Health 
Care  Legislation 

This  legislation  expands  the  availability  of 
home  care  services.  One  proposal  is  to  estab- 
lish grants  to  the  SUtes  for  health  care 
services  within  the  homes  for  people  with 
catastrophic  or  chronic  illness  who  can 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  be  cared  for 
within  their  homes.  These  bills  have  evolved 
from  the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Hatch  in  1981  to  expand  the  avaiiabiUty  of 
home  and  community-based  services. 

Our  present  system  of  long  term  care  is 
biased  toward  costly  institutional  (hospital 
and  nursing  home)  health  care  because  re- 
imbursement is  only  available  if  the  patient 
is  admitted  to  hospiUl  or  placed  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  This  unfortunate  bias  leads  to  in- 
creased costs  when  care  could  be  provided  to 
a  patient  at  home  at  a  substantially  reduced 
cost. 

This  legislative  package  has  the  following 
elements: 

Bill  1:  A  $100  million  block  grant  program 
to  sUtes  to  provide  health  care  services  to 
people  with  catastrophic  or  chronic  iUness 
who  can  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes. 
The  cost  would  be  made  up  through  the  sav- 
ings of  providing  health  care  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  a  hospital  or  a  nursing  home: 

Services  and  compensation  would  be  pro- 
vided through  a  team  of  professionals  (phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  social  workers)  to  pro- 
vide care.  These  professionals  would  be  the 
"gatekeepers"  to  not  only  provide  health 
care  but  to  coordinate  other  supportive 
social  services; 

Bill  2:  An  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  a  family  that  care  for  an  aged 
family  memt>er  needing  medical  support  in 
their  homes; 

Bill  3:  A  demonstration  project  where  pay- 
ments to  home  health  care  agencies  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  actual  savings  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  regardless  of  the  costs  of 
the  home  health  care  provided.  These  dem- 
onstration programs  would  show  how  home 
health  care  can  provide  quality  care  in  a 
marketplace  setting; 

Bill  4:  A  reauthorization  of  the  homemak- 
er/home  aid  training  grant  program.  This 
authorization  provided  funding  for  local 
educational  training  programs.  This  bill 
would  also  provide  incentive  grants  to  devel- 
op model  quality  standards  for  providing 
home  care  services. 

Examples  op  Cost-Eppbctive  Home  Cake 
Programs 

Cost  of  care  for  ventilator-dependent  per- 
sons are  $270,830  per  year  per  person  in  a 
hospital  compared  to  $21,192  per  person  per 
year  at  home. 
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Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  has  reported  a 
tTt.000  per  caae  aavtnaa  from  ita  Individual 
f^n  llanasemcnt  Procram  by  using  home 
can  for  Tletima  of  catastrophic  accidents. 

"Project  Open",  five  year  HCPA-funded 
dooMiMtratltm  project,  reported  savings  of 
tlM  per  participant  per  month  as  a  result 
of  ita  hospital  baaed  kmc  term  care  services 
deUvery  system.  .^  ^  ^ 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  reports  that  hos- 
pital cosU  average  $U0  to  $400  per  day, 
borne  care  treatment  cosU  $25  to  $75  per 
day. 

Officials  have  estimated  if  the  average 
thi«e-day  hospital  stay  were  reduced  by 
one-half  day.  it  would  save  between  $40  mU- 
li<m  and  $50  million  anntially. 

In  Utah,  a  statewide  program  of  alterna- 
tive services  focused  on  persons  applying  for 
nursing  home  admissions  for  nonmedical 
reasons  achieved  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
state  expenditures  for  nursing  home  care. 

By   Mr.   DURENBEROER   (for 
hlmaelf.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  MrrcH- 
iix,  Mr.  L0GAR,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
RnoLB.    Mr.    Dahfortb,    Mr. 
Hnm.     Mr.      KAsm,     Mrs. 
KABSXBAim.  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
a  1207.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiOe  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
a  program  of  grants,  funded  from  the 
FMeral     Hogpital     Insurance     Trust 
Fund,  to  assist  small  rural  hospitals  on 
modifying  their  service  mixes  to  meet 
new  community  needs  and  in  provid- 
ing more  appropriate  and  cost-effec- 
tive health  care  services  to  medicare 
beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

MKDICAU  KUBAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  TRAIfSmOH 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  with  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors   DOLK,    MrrCHKLL,    LUGAR,    PRYOR, 

RiaoLS,  Dahtohth,  Hsinz,  Kastem. 
Kasskbaum,  and  Hatch.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  the  Medicare  Rural 
Health  Services  Transition  Act  of 
1987.  This  bill  addresses  one  of  the  se- 
rious problems  facing  rural  America— 
the  need  to  assure  access  to  high  qual- 
ity health  care  in  communities  that 
are  attempting  to  cope  with  upheaval 
on  many  levels.  This  act  wiU  help 
assure  that  a  health  care  presence  is 
maintained  in  the  community  when 
inpatient  beds  are  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  center  of  Minnesota's  Red 
River  Valley,  where  Stete  Highway  1 
and  UJS.  Highway  75  intersect,  is  the 
little  town  of  Warren— population 
1,909.  Beyond  the  streets  of  Warren 
and  its  population  of  almost  2.000 
people,  are  thousands  of  farm  resi- 
dents who  look  to  the  Warren  Commu- 
nity Hospital  for  their  health  care. 
And  the  health  needs  of  this  steadfast 
farming  community  are  changing  as 
the  rural  profile  changes.  But  one 
thing  that  hasn't  changed  is  the  vital 
need  to  ensure  access  to  quality  health 
care. 

Doctors  and  administrators  at 
Warren  Community  Hospital  struggle 
with  the  effects  of  declining  popula- 
tion and  admissions,  and  they  face  sig- 
nificant changes  in  practice  patterns 
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in  a  more  competitive  marketplace. 
Hospitals  like  this  one,  with  less  than 
100  beds,  represent  70  percent  of  all 
Minnesota  hospitals.  They  are  fight- 
ing to  break  even  or  are  losing  money 
while  providing  inpatient  hospital 
care. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  to  preserve 
access  to  health  care  in  places  like 
Warren  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  typical  rural  resident  is  older  and 
needs  more  medical  care.  Of  Warren's 
hospital  load.  69  percent  are  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  And.  Increasingly,  people 
in  rural  areas  like  Warren  just  don't 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  care.  Re- 
duced income  levels  have  increased 
substantially  the  amount  of  charity 
care  provided  by  rani  hospitals  and 
have  increased  the  bad  debts  that 
have  to  be  written  off.  Of  course,  ne- 
glect of  health  Insurance  and  avoid- 
ance of  routine,  preventive,  and  diag- 
nostic health  care  visits  happen  when 
family  finances  are  severely  stressed. 

The  point  is  that  this  population 
must  have  continued  access  to  health 
care.  The  Medicare  Rural  Health  Serv- 
ice Transition  Act  of  1987.  wUl  provide 
new  resources  to  small,  financially 
hard-pressed  rural  hospitals  which  will 
enable  them  to  transform  into  another 
kind  of  health  care  presence  while  en- 
suring that  patients  have  access  to  in- 
patient care.  These  new  resources  will 
allow  hospitals  and  the  communities 
they  serve  to  examine  their  service 
areas,  develop  linkages  with  other 
health  services,  and  establish  an  array 
of  services  more  closely  matched  to 
the  area's  needs. 

The  act  would  provide  up  to  $50,000 
per  year  to  eligible  small  rural  hospi- 
tals. As  long  as  there  Is  preservation  of 
access  through  appropriate  linkages  to 
other  hospitals  for  inpatient  services, 
the  money  may  be  used  by  the  hospi- 
tal in  ways  as  varied  and  diverse  as  the 
hospitals  and  the  commimities  they 
serve 

We've  all  seen  the  financial  crises  of 
American  agriculture  and  oiu-  natural 
resource-based  industries,  such  as  oil, 
have  had  a  dramatic  Impact  on  rural 
Americans,  the  rural  business  commu- 
nity and  rural  governments.  But,  the 
economic  condition  of  rural  communi- 
ties is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  Mlime- 
sota— as  is  typical  of  States  with  a 
large  rural  population— the  average 
occupancy  rate  In  rural  hospitals  with 
less  than  50  beds  has  plummeted  to  34 
percent  and  the  average  length  of  stay 
has  narrowed  to  5  days,  according  to 
statistics  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation [AHAl. 

This  means  that  on  any  given  day 
there  may  be  as  few  as  17  beds  filled. 
Hospitals  can't  pay  their  fixed  costs  at 
those  vacancy  levels.  And  for  services 
that  require  frequent  use  to  keep  skiUs 
up  and  retain  staff,  there  may  be  seri- 
ous quality  questions  too. 

Changes  in  third  party  reimburse- 
ment  and   the   prospective   pasnnent 


system  [PPSl  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram have  contributed  to  this  decline 
In  hospital  inpatient  utilization.  Amer- 
icans should  be  very  pleased  that  the 
increasing  use  of  ambulatory  care 
services  and  outpatient  stirgery,  stimu- 
lated by  the  PPS.  is  helping  to  reduce 
health  care  costs. 

But  inequities  in  the  PPS.  with  the 
economic  downtiun  and  chatiging  ad- 
mission patterns,  may  prove  disastrous 
for  rural  hospitals'  vlabUity.  Despite 
the  actions  of  the  Congress,  which 
quicltly  and  responsibly  eliminated 
some  Inequities  in  the  payment 
system,  additional  reforms  clearly  are 
needed. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  doc- 
uments the  need  to  adjust  pajmaents 
to  ensure  that  Medicare's  payment 
policy  does  not  jeopardize  access  to 
care  for  beneficiaries  in  Isolated  rural 
areas.  Another  report  by  Steven  H. 
Shelngold  In  "Health  Affairs"  also 
supports  the  need  for  changes  In  the 
PPS  system  to  Improve  distributional 
equity.  Soon.  I  will  present  proposals 
which  will  address  this  urgent  need  for 
additional  reform. 

Yet.  even  if  we  are  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  assure  payment  equity, 
other  financial  problems  will  force  dif- 
ficult questions.  Communities  are  won- 
dering. Will  our  hospitals  close?  Will 
our  doctors  leave  town?  Should  we  try 
to  keep  the  hospital's  doors  open? 
How  can  we  ensure  access  to  quality 
health  care? 

Many  hospitals  already  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  change  must 
occur,  and  occur  quiclily.  But  they 
must  have  assistance  in  carrying  out 
those  necessary  changes.  The  Medi- 
care Rural  Health  Services  Transition 
Act  will  help  rural  communities  decide 
upon  and  Implement  strategies  for 
change. 

Hospitals  will  convert  to  free-stand- 
ing emergency  centers,  ambulatory 
siu-gery,  or  home  health  care  centers 
and  will  draw  heavily  on  improved 
communication  and  transportation  ca- 
pabilities. These  revamped  facilities 
will  coordinate  services  with  other 
hospitals,  creating  regional  feeder  sys- 
tems for  Inpatient  care  and  Improving 
the  occupancy  rates  and  financial  well 
lielng  of  hospitals  receiving  inpatients. 
Certainly,  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
expertise  Is  necessary  in  choosing 
among  the  options.  Hospitals  must 
analyze  current  and  future  community 
needs  and  demands,  and  must  deter- 
mine potential  new  uses  and  linkages. 
They  must  assess  local  competition 
and  carefully  review  all  of  their  oper- 
ational, legal,  and  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

Once  the  hospital  selects  an  option, 
it  must  explore  financing  for  renova- 
tion, and  plan  for  management's  com- 
munication with  the  public  and  for 
marketing  of  the  new  service.  Hospital 


management  must  select  from  a  host 
of  architecture  and  engineering  firms 
and  consulting  companies  which  are 
ready  to  provide  hospitals  and  exper- 
tise in  implementing  conversion 
projects.  New  licensing,  legal,  and  po- 
litical issues  may  arise  as  new  services 
and  arrangements  are  discussed. 

Obviously,  implementation  can  be 
costly  and  time-consuming,  especially 
for  a  hospital  hard  pressed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  daily  delivery  of  health 
care  and  already  facing  severe  fiscal 
constraints.  The  grant  provided  by 
this  act  may  be  used  by  rural  hospitals 
to  assign  staff  and/or  obtain  the  ex- 
pertise they  need  to  implement  wise 
choices  about  the  future.  The  modest 
expenditures  called  for  in  the  act  will 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  sub- 
stantial savings  which  will  accrue  as  a 
res\ilt  of  voluntary  reductions  of 
excess  Inpatient  capacity. 

More  Importantly,  the  act  will 
assure  Medicare  beneficiaries  of  con- 
tinued access  to  a  wide  array  of  serv- 
ices. Such  access  might  well  be  lost  if 
hospital  closure  is  allowed  to  occur 
wlthout  having  worked  out  alternate 
arrangements  for  admission  to  inpa- 
tient care  and  for  continuation  of 
needed  services.  If  people  cannot  get 
adequate  and  accessible  health  care- 
particularly  for  prevention  and  early 
diagnostic  services— a  minor  problem 
easily  may  become  a  major,  and  costly, 
illness. 

This  bill  is  no  magic  bullet  which 
will  save  all  nu-al  hospitals.  But  this 
bill  is  a  strong  forward  step  in  assist- 
ing rural  hospitals  to  become  stronger 
health  service  institutions.  This  bill 
also  sends  a  strong  message  to  rural 
America:  Washington  cares  about  your 
problems  and  wants  to  help  ensure 
access  to  quality  health  care.  I  wel- 
come the  comments  and  support  of  my 
colleagues  as  we  continue  efforts  to 
improve  the  health  of  rural  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Rural  Health  Services  Transition  Act  of 
1987". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  small  rural  hospitals  throughout  the 
nation  are  experiencing  severe  financial  dif- 
ficulties; 

(2)  numerous  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  financial  distress  of  such  hospitals,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  changes  in  clinical  practice  and  a  re- 
sultant decline  in  the  demand  for  inpatient 
hospital  services,  and 

(B)  changes  In  public  and  private  systems 
of  making  payment  for  inpatient  hospital 
services; 


(3)  some  small  rural  hospitals  face  addi- 
tional, unique  demands,  including— 

(A)  deteriorating  physical  plants. 

(B)  staff  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems, and 

(C)  the  need  to  serve  Increased  numbers 
of  the  elderly  and  poor  and  unemployed 
residents  who  lack  health  insurance; 

(4)  the  rate  of  failures  among  small  rural 
hospitals  has  increased  significantly: 

(5)  in  the  absence  of  new  arrangements 
for  alternate  care  and  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal integration  of  services  with  other  health 
care  in  the  region,  additional  small  rural 
hospitals  will  fall  and  these  failures  will 
jeopardize  access  to  health  care  for  medi- 
care beneficiaries; 

(6)  small  rural  hospitals  should  be  encour- 
aged to  implement  strategies  of  diversifica- 
tion and  to  provide  health  care  services 
other  than  inpatient  hospital  services  in 
order  to— 

(A)  maintain  reasonable  quality  of  service 
and  access  for  residents  of  rural  areas,  and 

(B)  provide  a  more  appropriate  array  of 
services  for  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated; and 

(7)  delays  in  the  implementation  of  the 
program  of  transitional  allowances  estab- 
lished under  section  1884  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  assist- 
ance that  is  critically  needed  by  small  rural 
hospitals. 

SEC  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF"  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1884  the 
following  new  section: 

"GRAMTS  TO  RURAL  HOSPrTALS 

"Sec.  1884A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
lish  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  eligible 
small  rural  hospitals  and  their  communities 
in  the  planning  and  Implementation  of 
projects  to  modify  the  type  and  extent  of 
services  such  hospitals  provide  in  order  to 
adjust  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

"(1)  changes  in  clinical  practice  patterns, 

"(2)  changes  in  service  populations, 

"(3)  declining  demand  for  acute-care  inpa- 
tient hospital  capacity, 

"(4)  declining  ability  to  provide  appropri- 
ate staffing  for  inpatient  hospitals, 

"(5)  increasing  demand  for  ambulatory 
and  emergency  services, 

"(6)  increasing  demand  for  appropriate  in- 
tegration of  community  health  services,  or 

"(7)  the  need  for  adequate  access  (includ- 
ing appropriate  transportation)  to  emergen- 
cy care  and  inpatient  care  in  areas  In  which 
a  significant  number  of  underutilized  hospi- 
tal beds  are  being  eliminated. 

The  program  shall  be  established  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  (or 
a  designee). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'eligible  small  rural  hospital'  means  any 
hospital  that— 

"(J)  is  located  in  a  rural  area  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  subsection  (d)), 

"(2)  has  less  than  100  beds, 

"(3)  provides  patient  services  (diagnostic 
and  therapeutic)  for  a  variety  of  medical 
conditions,  and 

"(4)  Is  classified  as  a— 

"(A)  govemment-nonfederal, 

"(B)  nongovernment  not-for-profit,  or 

"(C)  osteopathlc-church  operated  or  not- 
for-profit, 

hospital  under  the  classification  codes  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 


"(cKl)  Any  eligible  small  rural  hospital 
that  desires  to  modify  the  type  or  extent  of 
hesJth  care  services  that  it  provides  in  order 
to  adjust  for  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  it  is  located.  The  application  shall 
specify  the  nature  of  the  project  proposed 
by  the  hospital,  the  daU  and  information 
on  which  the  project  is  based,  and  a  timeta- 
ble (of  not  more  than  twenty-four  months) 
for  completion  of  the  project.  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(2)  The  Governor  shall  transmit  any  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  30  days 
after  it  is  received  by  the  Governor,  accom- 
panied by  any  comments  with  respect  to  the 
application  that  the  Governor  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  desig- 
nate an  appropriate  SUte  agency  to  receive 
and  comment  on  applications  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(d)  A  hospital  shall  be  considered  to  be 
located  in  a  rural  area  for  purposes  of  this 
section  if  it  treated  as  being  located  in  a 
nu-al  area  for  purposes  of  section 
1886(dK3KD). 

"(e)  In  determining  which  hospitals 
making  application  under  subsection  (c)  will 
receive  grants  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account— 

"(1)  any  comments  received  under  subsec- 
tion (CM 2)  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
project; 

"(2)  the  effect  that  the  project  will  have 
on— 

"(A)  reducing  expenditures  from  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(B)  improving  the  access  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  to  health  care  of  a  reasonable 
quality; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  of 
the  hospital,  using  appropriate  data,  demon- 
strates an  understanding  of— 

"(A)  the  primary  market  or  service  area  of 
the  hospital,  and 

"(B)  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled  that  are  not  currently  being 
met  by  providers  In  such  market  or  area, 
and 

"(4)  the  degree  of  coordination  that  may 
be  expected  between  the  proposed  project 
and— 

"(1)  other  local  or  regional  health  care 
providers,  and 

"(11)  community  and  government  leaders, 
as  evidenced  by  the  availability  of  support 
for  the  project  (in  cash  or  in  kind)  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

"(f)  A  grant  to  a  hospital  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  $50,000  a  year  and  may 
not  exceed  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(gKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  a  hospital  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  section  may  use  the  grant  for 
any  of  expenses  incurred  in  planning  and 
implementing  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  is  made. 

"(2)  A  hospital  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  a  project  may  not  use  the 
grant  to  retire  debt  Incurred  with  respect  to 
any  capital  expenditure  made  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  project  is  initiated. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  capital-related  costs  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  section  1886<aK4)) 
of  the  project. 
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"(hXl)  A  bovtlUl  receiving  a  grant  under 
thii  nction  ttuOl  fumiah  the  Secretary  with 
■och  infmnation  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  evahiate  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  la  made  and  to  ensure  that 
the  grant  ia  expended  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  made. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  «haU  report  to  the 
Congew  at  least  once  every  six  months  on 
the  program  of  grants  established  under 
this  section.  The  report  shall  assess  the 
functioning  and  status  of  the  program,  shall 
evaluate  the  progress  made  toward  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  program,  and  shall 
include  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
program.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  solicit  and  include  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  private  and  public 
enUties  with  an  Interest  in  riiral  health 
care. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
report  on  the  program  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  180  days  after  aU  projects  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  the  program  are  complet- 
ed. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  1122  shall 
not  apply  to  capital  expenditures  made  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  this  section. 

"(J)  yat  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
IIS.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  19e9.".« 
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By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leahy 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Armstsohg.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BKMTsm,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren. 
ISi.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Breaux, 
Bfr.  BmcPERS,  Mr.  Buroick, 
Mr.  Cbilks.  Mr.  Cochrah,  Mr. 
Ck>inuD.  Mr.  Cranstoh,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dawtorth.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Dtibbhberger,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Oraioi,  Mr. 
Hecht,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  IifotnrE, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Johkston, 
Mr.  KARifES,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Kastsm,  Itx.  Keithedt,  Mr. 
LEvm.  Mr.  Matsxtnaga,  Mr. 
McCaim.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
McCohwell,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
MoTNiHAit,  Mr.  NuKW,  Mr. 
Pressler.     Mr.     Prtor.     Mr. 

ROCKETELLER,     Mr.     ROTH,     Mr. 

Sarbahbs,    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr. 

SmoH,     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 

Stemhis.  Mr.  Thurmond,   Mr. 

Trible,     Mr.     Warner,      Mr. 

Wilson,  and  Mr.  Domenici)): 
SJ.  Res.  129.  A  joint  resolution  to 
recognize  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent, 
on  RuifDRSD  vmam-rvrm  anmiversart  of 

THX  DKPAKTIfKirT  OF  AGRICULTTTRE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Department  of  Agrictilture.  As  part  of 
this  celebration,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing along  with  Senator  Lugar  and 
others,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  and  celebration  of 
this  important  occasion.  A  similar  res- 


olution was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
passed  on  May  8. 1987. 

Since  its  inception  in  1862,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
an  extremely  important  and  positive 
force  in  our  country.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  helped  the  American 
farmer  to  provide  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  filjer  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  it  has 
supplied  the  needy  with  nutritional 
advice  and  assistance,  and  it  has  pro- 
vided care  for  America's  national  for- 
ests and  wilderness  areas. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  played  an  invaluable  role  in  help- 
ing the  American  farmer  to  attain  pre- 
eminence in  the  world  farming  com- 
munity. Through  its  scientific  re- 
search into  pesticide  control,  crop  vari- 
ety and  production,  the  Department  of 
Aisriculture  has  helped  the  American 
farmer  to  consistently  produce  agricul- 
tural commodities  of  unparalleled 
quality  and  quantity. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  performed  an 
exceptional  job  in  preserving  our  na- 
tional forests  and  wilderness  areas,  al- 
lowing the  American  public  to  experi- 
ence the  beauty  and  splendor  of  our 
great  country  in  its  natural  state. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
also  made  tremendous  strides  in  edu- 
cating the  American  public  about  the 
importance  of  a  nutritionally  sound 
diet  and  has  worked  hard  to  ensure 
that  all  Americans  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  well-balanced  meals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  performed  numerous 
functions  to  benefit  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
This  joint  resolution  will  authorize 
and  request  that  the  President  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  commemorate 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  appropriate 
celebrations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  joint 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  129 
Whereas  President  Abraham  Lincoln  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural community  by  recommending  the 
esUblishment  of  a  Federal  agriculture 
agency  and  subsequently  signing  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  May  15.  1862; 

Whereas  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  farmer  was  further  recognized  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Homestead  Act  on  May  20, 
1862.  and  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  on 
July  2,  1862: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  worked  with  fanners  to  provide  a  steady 
supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  in  less  fortunate  areas  of 
the  world; 


Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  has 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  world's  foremost 
agricultural  scientists  to  research  and  solve 
problems  faced  by  the  United  States  farm- 
ers, discover  and  develop  new  and  improved 
plant  varieties,  and  assist  farmers  in  achiev- 
ing extraordinary  gains  in  production  yields 
and  quality; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  extension  activities,  has  reached 
homes  and  classrooms  throughout  the 
Nation  to  develop  and  foster  an  understand- 
ing, among  the  people  and  particularly  the 
youth  of  the  United  States,  of  the  virtues 
and  importance  of  our  agricultural  heritage 
and  future; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  invested  resources  and  technology  into 
the  development  of  rural  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  worked  with  farmers  and  conservation- 
sist  to  preserve  the  Nation's  fertile  topsoils; 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  acted  to  protect  our  borders  from  intro- 
duction of  pests  and  diseases  that  might 
harm  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  and  agricultural  Industries  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  endeavored  to  ensure  that  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  safe  and  whole- 
some food  supply  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  nutritionally  well-balanced  meals; 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sought  to  open  and  maintain  foreign 
markets  for  United  SUtes  agricultural 
goods  and  has  represented  United  States 
farmers  in  foreign  affairs;  and 

Whereas  the  first  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture Isaac  Newton  stated  in  the  first 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  "I  hardly  deem  it  necessary 
to  attempt  to  convince  our  intelligent  coun- 
trymen of  the  vast  importance  of  such  a  de- 
partment, inasmuch  as  whatever  Improves 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  farmer 
feeds  the  lifesprings  of  national  character, 
wealth,  and  power,"  words  that  still  ring 
true:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  o/  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  the  event  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  be 
commended  for  its  outstanding  contribu- 
tions and  wished  a  happy  125th  anniversary, 
and  such  anniversary  be  commemorated  by 
the  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  B4 

At  the  request  of  Itir.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  54,  a  bill  to  make  for- 
eign nationals  ineligible  for  certain  ag- 
ricultural program  loans,  payments,  or 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
123,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
psychologist  services  are  covered 
under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  imder  which  par- 
enteral diacetylmorphine  will  be  made 
available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  cancer. 

S.  3SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  268,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  child  adoption 
benefits  for  Federal  (jrovemment  em- 
ployees. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  314,  a 
bill  to  require  certain  telephones  to  be 
hearing  aid  compatible. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  346,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  to 
allow  a  worker  to  be  employed  in  any 
nonrailroad  employment  and  still 
qualify  for  an  annuity,  subject  to  cur- 
rent deductions  in  the  tier  1  benefit  on 
account  of  work  and  new  deduction  in 
the  tier  2  benefit  if  the  employment  is 
for  his  last  nonrailroad  employer. 

S.  S63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  classifica- 
tion system  and  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senate  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  617,  a  bUl  to  establish  labor  produc- 
tivity assistance  loans  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  individ- 
uals, to  increase  Job  slulls  and  produc- 
tivity, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  T09 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  709,  a  bill  to  impose  addition- 
al sanctions  against  Chile  unless  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met. 


8.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  784,  a  bUl  to  provide  that  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  High- 
way Tnist  Fund  and  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  submitted  by 
the  President  or  the  congressional 
budget. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Strips  Forever"  as  the 
national  march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

S.  913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  912,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  to  permit  the  prepayment  of  Fed- 
eral financing  bank  loans  made  to 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  972,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  require, 
pending  deportation  proceedings,  the 
detention  of  alliens  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  aggravated  felonies. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inottye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  973,  a  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
criminal  penalties  for  deported  aliens 
who  reenter  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  974 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  974,  a  bill  to  impose  criminal  penal- 
ties upon  persons  who  neglect  or 
refuse  to  appear  before  certain  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

S.  976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  975,  a  bill  to  impose  criminal  penal- 
ties against  persons  aiding  sdiens  vio- 
lating certain  laws  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

S.  976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  976,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a 
connection  between  certain  computer- 
ized indexes  containing  information  on 
deportable  aliens. 


S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1027,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
trade  between  the  Soviet  puppet 
regime  in  Afghanistan  and  the  United 
States. 

8.  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1069,  a 
bQl  to  revise  and  extend  the  older 
American  Indian  grant  program  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1160,  a  bill  to  establish  consti- 
tutional procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  in  espionage 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1178.  a  bill  to  permit  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  various  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

S.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1180.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Christo- 
pher Coliunbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Act. 

S.  IISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1182,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  referendum  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
admission  of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

SENATE  JOINT  RISOLDTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DbCoh- 
ciNi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1987  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautehbkrg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Bds.  MiKULSKi].  and  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas    [Mr.    Pryor]    were 
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added  u  ooqmnson  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
dedputte  Octobor  1987  as  "Computer 

\jffimin%  Month." 

miATi  jonrr  usolotioh  io4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borzh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Abmstboho],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  tMr.  Bisen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  31.  1987. 
through  June  6.  1987,  as  "National  In- 
telligence Community  Week." 

SKRATK  JOUR  USOLUnON  10» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxTRDraracER. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Sntowl.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Ezoif].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Bto.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KassebaumI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAB]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Jomt  Resolution  109.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4.  1987.  as  "National 
School  Yearbook  Week." 

SKHATK  JOUrr  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LncARl.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wahner].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from   Missouri   [Mr.   Bond), 
the    Senator    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 
Sasszr),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MRZEMBAim).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fotnia  [Mr.  Crahstoh).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Miktjlski).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKZRLLER],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    [Mr.   Bradley),   the   Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borer),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum), 
the    Senator    from    Arkansas     [Mr. 
BviiRBs).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  PowLER).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sabbaitss).  the  Senator 
from  Aly***""^  (Mr.  HKrun),  and  the 
Senator   from  Florida   [Mr.   Chiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  110,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  16.  1987.  as 
"World  Pood  Day." 

SKHATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslui 
[Mr.  MxjRKOWSKi),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwouye).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollimgs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  July  2.  1987.  as 
"National  literacy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Plorida 
[Mr.  ChilbsI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MxiZENBAxnc),  and  the  Senator 


from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouye)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  16.  1988.  as  "Preedom  of 
Information  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCokcihi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levim).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  inability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  maintain  regular  contact  with 
relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


THKll-'r  INSTITUTIONS 
RECAPITALIZATION 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  196 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  {H.R.  27)  to  fa- 
cilitate the  provision  of  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Corporation,  to  estab- 
lish a  forebearance  program  for  thrift 
institutions  and  to  provide  additional 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  system;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Competitive    Equality    Banking    Act    of 

1987".  
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TITLE  I— FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 

AMXNSIIXNTS  TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
ACT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  'bank'  means— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 
and 

"(B)  any  other  Institution  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  that  accepts  demand  deposits  or  de- 
posits that  the  depositor  may  withdraw  by 
check  or  similar  means  for  payment  to  third 
parties  and  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans. 

"(2)  'Bank'  does  not  include— 

"(A)  a  foreign  bank  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
having  an  Insured  or  uninsured  branch  In 
the  United  States; 

"(B)  an  Insured  Institution; 

"(C)  an  organization  that  does  not  do 
business  in  the  United  States  except  as  an 
Incident  to  its  activities  outside  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  any  institution  that  functions  solely 
in  a  trust  or  fiduciary  capacity.  If— 

"(1)  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  deposits 
of  such  institution  are  In  trust  funds  and 
are  received  In  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  capac- 
ity; 

"(11)  no  deposits  of  such  Institution  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  are  offered  or  marketed 
by  or  ttirough  an  affiliate  of  such  Institu- 
tion; 

"(ill)  such  Institution  does  not  accept 
demand  deposits  or  deposits  that  the  deposi- 
tor may  withdraw  by  check  or  similar  means 
for  payment  to  third  parties  or  others  or 
make  commercial  loans;  and 

"(iv)  such  institution  does  not— 

"(I)  obtain  payment  or  payment  related 
services  from  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in- 
cluding any  service  referred  to  in  section 
llA  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  or 

"(II)  exercise  discount  or  borrowing  privi- 
leges pursuant  to  section  19(b)(7)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(E)  any  credit  union  described  In  section 
19(b)(l)(A)(iv)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(P)  any  institution  which- 

"(i)  engages  only  In  credit  card  operations; 

"(11)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  or 
deposits  that  the  depositor  may  withdraw 
by  check  or  similar  means  for  payment  to 
third  parties  or  others; 


"(ill)  does  not  accept  any  savings  or  time 
deposit  of  less  than  $100,000; 

"(Iv)  maintains  only  one  office;  and 

"(V)  does  not  engage  In  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans; 

"(G)  an  organization  operating  under  sec- 
tion 25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act;  or 

"(H)  an  Industrial  loan  company.  Industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  institution  which— 

"(1)  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
which  on  March  5,  1987,  had  In  effect  or 
under  consideration  In  its  legislature  a  stat- 
ute which  required  or  would  require  such  in- 
stitution to  obtain  insurance  under  the  Ped- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  that 
the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check  or 
similar  means  for  payment  to  third  parties; 

"(II)  has  total  assets  of  less  than 
$100,000,000;  or 

"(III)  Is  not  acquired  by  a  company;  or 

"(11)  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  engage  In  any  activity 
In  which  It  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  5, 1987. 

No  Institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  If  It  permits 
any  overdraft,  including  any  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  Incurs  any  such  overdraft  In  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  Inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Institution  and  affiliate. 

"(3)  'District  bank'  means  any  bank  oper- 
ating under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(4)  An  Institution  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D).  (P),  (G),  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  bank,  and  a  company 
that  controls  such  an  Institution  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bank  holding  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  106  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  sec- 
tion 22(h)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
regulations  related  thereto.  A  company  that 
controls  an  Institution  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D),  (F),  (G),  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  any  of  such  company's  other  affiliates, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tying  restrictions  of 
section  106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  In  connection  with 
any  transaction  Involving  the  products  or 
services  of  such  company  or  affiliate  and 
those  of  such  Institution,  as  if  such  compa- 
ny or  aff Ulate  were  a  bank  and  such  Institu- 
tion were  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (I)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)(l)  The  term  insured  institution'  has 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  in  section 
408(a)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  affiliate'  means  any  compa- 
ny that  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  Is 
under  common  control  with  another  compa- 
ny.". 

(b)  Section  4(aK2)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(aK2)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  2-year  period  re- 
ferred to  In  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  a  company  that  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  as  a  result  of  entu;tment  of  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 
and  that  acquired,  between  March  5,  1987, 
and  the  effective  date  of  such  Act,  an  Insti- 
tution that  became  a  bank  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  such  Act.". 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 


"(fKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(8),  a  company  that,  on  March  S,  1987,  con- 
trolled an  institution  that  became  a  bank  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  or  that  be- 
comes a  bank  as  a  result  of  obtaining  Insur- 
ance under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  If  required  to  do  so  by  any  State  statute 
or  regulation  that  Is  currently  In  effect  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  and  that  was 
not  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987.  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  bank  holding  company  solely  by  virtue 
of  its  control  of  such  bank,  unless— 

"(A)  such  company  directly  or  Indirectly 
(1)  acquires  control  of  an  additional  bank  or 
of  an  Insured  Institution;  or  (11)  acquires 
control  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  shares 
or  assets  of  an  additional  bank  or  an  Insured 
Institution,  excluding  shares  acquired  in  a 
bona  fide  fiduciary  capacity,  shares  held 
temporarily  pursuant  to  an  underwriting 
commitment  In  the  normal  course  of  an  un- 
derwriting business,  shares  held  In  an  ac- 
count solely  for  trading  purposes,  and  loans 
or  other  accotmts  receivable  acquired  In  the 
normal  course  of  business;  or 

""(B)  such  company"s  subsidiary  bank  does 
not  comply  with  restrictions  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)(B). 

For  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  an  acquisition  under  section 
408(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be 
disregarded;  but  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  an  Institution  lo- 
cated outside  of  a  SUte  in  which  the  acquir- 
ing company  controlled  a  bank  on  March  5. 
1987.  unless  acquisition  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  statute  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  institution  to  be  acquired  is  locat- 
ed, by  language  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  Implication. 

"'(2)(A)  The  Congress  finds  that  banks  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  may.  because  of 
relationships  with  affiliates,  be  Involved  in 
conflicts  of  Interest,  concentration  of  re- 
sources, or  other  effects  adverse  to  bank 
safety  and  soundness,  and  may  also  be  able 
to  compete  unfairly  against  banks  con- 
trolled by  bank  holdiing  companies  by  com- 
bining banking  services  with  financial  serv- 
ices not  permissible  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies. The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  Is  to 
minimize  any  such  potential  adverse  effects 
or  Inequities  by  temporarily  restricting  the 
activities  of  banks  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted proposals  to  allow,  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  all  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  banks  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or, 
alternatively,  proposals  to  permanently  re- 
strict the  activities  of  banks  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

'"(B)  Until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
a  bank  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not— 

"(i)  engage  In  any  activity  In  which  It  was 
not  lawfully  engaged  as  of  March  5.  1987; 

"(ID  offer  or  market  products  or  services 
of  an  affiliate  that  are  not  permissible  for 
bank  holding  companies  to  provide  under 
subsection  (cK8),  or  permit  Its  products  or 
services  to  be  offered  or  marketed  by  or 
through  an  affiliate  (other  than  an  aff  Ulate 
that  engages  only  In  activities  permissible 
for  bank  holding  companies  under  subsec- 
tion (O),  unless  such  products  or  services 
were  being  so  offered  or  marketed  as  of 
March  5.  1987.  and  then  only  in  the  tame 
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muiner  in  which  they  were  being  offered  or 
marketed  u  of  that  date: 

"(ill)  permit  any  overdraft.  Including  an 
Intraday  overdraft,  or  incur  any  such  over- 
draft in  its  account  at  a  Federal  Reserve 
^yipfc  on  behalf  of  an  affilUte.  unless  such 
overdraft  results  from  an  inadvertent  com- 
puter or  accounting  error  that  is  beyond  the 
eontrol  of  the  bank  and  affiliate:  or 

"(iv)  increase  its  assets  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  7  percent  during  any  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  or  after  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
CompeUtlve  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987. 

"(3)  A  company  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  divest  control  of  each  bank  it  controls 
within  180  days  after  such  company  be- 
comes a  bank  holding  company  through 
falluie  by  it  or  a  subsidiary  bank  to  comply 
with  the  proviakxis  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
company  that  registers  as  a  bank  holding 
company  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.  im- 
mediately complies  with  aU  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto,  including  the  nonbanking 
lestrlctions  of  this  section,  and  does  not  at 
the  time  of  registration  control  banks  in 
mote  than  one  State,  the  acquisition  of 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  section  3(d)  of 
this  Act  if  an  application  for  such  acquisi- 
tl(Hi  by  such  company  were  filed  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(S)  A  CTWnpmy  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  provide  the  Board 
with  its  name  and  address,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  bank  that  it  controls,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  bank's  activities. 

"(6)  The  Bcwrd  may  from  time  to  time  ex- 
amine or  reqiiire  reports  under  oath  from  a 
ccnnpany  or  bank  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
solely  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  are  being  com- 
piled with  and  to  enforce  such  compliance. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to 
initiate  actions  under  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act  of  1966  against  a  com- 
pany or  bank  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
solely  to  assure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  that  are  applicable  to  such 
company  or  bank,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  company  or 
bank  were  a  State  member  insured  bank. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  of  the  C^irrency 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(8)  A  company  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
■haU— 

"(A)  be  treated  as  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny for  the  purpose  of  section  106  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  and  section  22(h)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  regulations  related  thereto: 
and 

"(B)  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  in  connection  with 
any  transaction  involving  the  products  or 
services  of  such  company  or  affiliate  and 
those  of  a  bank  affiliate,  as  if  such  company 
or  affiliate  were  a  bank  and  such  bank  were 
a  sutaaidlary  of  a  bank  holding  company. 

"(9KA)  An  Institution  that  became  a  bank 
as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 

Equality  «*"H"g  Act  of  1987  and  that  is 

controlled  by  a  bank  holding  company  shall 

not— 
"(1)  engage  in  activities  that  would  have 

made  it  a  bank  under  the  definition  of  bank 

in  this  Act  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 

the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 

Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  or 


"(11)  increase  the  number  of  l(x»tions 
from  which  it  conducts  business  after 
March  5.  1987. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  at 
such  time  as  the  acquisition  of  such  bank  by 
such  bank  holding  company  would  not  be 
prohibited  under  section  3(d)  of  this  Act  if 
an  application  for  such  acquisition  were 
filed  under  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  and  such 
bank  were  treated  as  an  additional  bank.". 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  savings  bank,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  which  is  chartered  under  State  law.  and 
which  is  or  becomes  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company,  may  engage,  directly  or 
through  a  sul»idiary.  in  any  activity  which 
it  is  permitted  to  conduct  as  a  State-char- 
tered savings  bank,  pursuant  to  express,  in- 
cidental, or  Implied  powers  under  State  stat- 
ute or  regulation  or  under  Judicial  interpre- 
tation of  State  law,  except  that  insurance 
activities  shaU  be  limited  to  those  permissi- 
ble under  section  4(c)(8).  A  savings  bank 
that  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  savings  bank 
life  insurance  as  of  March  5,  1987,  may  also 
continue  to  sell  such  insurance  if  such  activ- 
ity (A)  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York 
and  the  bank  is  located  in  one  of  those 
SUtes  that  authorizes  such  activity:  (B)  is 
carried  out  by  the  savings  bank  and  not  by 
any  subsidiary  or  holding  company  affiliate 
of  the  savings  bank:  (C)  is  carried  out  by  the 
savings  bank  in  accordance  with  the  residen- 
cy or  employment  limitations  set  forth  in 
the  savings  bank  life  insurance  statute  in 
effect  on  March  5,  1987,  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned State  where  the  bank  is  located;  and 
(D)  is  otherwise  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
activity  of  savings  banlcs  in  the  same  State 
that  are  not  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding 
company  registered  under  this  Act.  The  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  terminated  within  2  years 
if  any  covered  savings  bank  is  acquired  by  a 
company  which  is  not  a  savings  bank  or  sav- 
ings bank  holding  company  unless  the  activ- 
ity or  activities  are  otherwise  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  in- 
cludes a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

(e)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  term  'savings  bank  holding  com- 
pany' means  any  company  which  owns  or 
controls  one  or  more  State-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  if  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary 
(which  was  chartered  by  a  SUte  as  a  savings 
bank  on  or  before  March  5,  1987)  constitute 
on  March  5,  1987,  and  thereafter  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  holding 
company.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'savings  bank'  includes  a  co- 
operative bank  that  is  an  insured  bank  as 
defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.". 

(f)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  term  thrift  institution'  means  (1) 
a  domestic  building  and  loan  or  savings  and 
loan  association,  (2)  a  cooperative  bank 
without  capital  stock  organized  and  operat- 
ed for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit, 
(3)  a  Federal  savings  bank,  and  (4)  any 
State-chartered  savings  bank  the  holding 


company  of  which  Is  registered  pursuant  to 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act.". 

(g)  Section  2(aX5ME)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966  (12  UAC. 
1841(aK5KE))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  No  company  is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control  of 
any  State-chartered  bank  or  trust  company 
which  is  wholly  owned  by  thrift  institutions 
or  savings  banks  and  which  restricts  itself  to 
the  acceptance  of  deposits  from  thrift  insti- 
tutions or  savings  banks,  deposits  arising 
out  of  the  corporate  business  of  the  thrift 
institutions  or  savings  banlcs  that  own  the 
bank  or  trust  company,  or  deposits  of  public 
moneys.". 

AICKNSMEirr  TO  THX  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  23A  the 
following: 

"RESTRICTIONS  Olf  TRARSACTIOIIS  WITH 
ATFIUATES 

"Sec.  23B.  (a)  A  member  bank  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries may  engage  in  any  of  the  following 
transactions  only  on  terms  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, including  credit  standards,  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as.  or  at  least  as 
favorable  to,  such  bank  or  its  subsidiary  as 
those  prevailing  at  the  time  for  comparable 
transactions  with  or  involving  other  nonaffi- 
liated companies  or,  in  the  al>sence  of  com- 
parable transactions,  those  terms  and  cir- 
cumstances that  in  good  faith  would  be  of- 
fered to,  or  would  apply  to,  nonaffiliated 
companies— 

"(1)  any  covered  transaction,  as  defined  in 
section  23A,  with  an  affiliate: 

"(2)  the  sale  of  securities  or  other  assets 
to  an  affiliate,  including  assets  subject  to  an 
agreement  to  repurchase: 

"(3)  the  payment  of  money  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  to  an  affiliate  under  contract, 
lease,  or  otherwise: 

"(4)  any  transaction  in  which  an  affiliate 
acts  as  an  agent  or  broker  or  receives  a  fee 
lor  its  services  to  the  bank  or  to  any  other 
person:  or 

"(5)  any  transaction  or  series  of  transac- 
tions with  a  third  party  (A)  if  an  affUiate 
has  a  financial  interest  in  the  third  party, 
or  (B)  if  an  affiliate  is  a  participant  in  such 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  any 
transaction  by  a  member  bank  with  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transaction 
with  an  affiliate  of  such  bank  to  the  extent 
that  the  pr<x!eeds  of  the  transaction  are 
used  for  the  benefit  of.  or  transferred  to. 
such  affiliate. 

"(b)  A  member  bank  and  the  affiliates  of 
such  bank  shall  not  publish  any  advertise- 
ment or  enter  into  any  agreement  stating  or 
suggesting  that  the  bank  shall  in  any  way 
be  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  its  af- 
filiates. 

"(c)  A  member  bank  and  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank— 

"(1)  shall  not  purchase  as  fiduciary  any 
securities  or  other  assets  from  any  affiliate 
unless  such  purchases  are  permitted  under 
the  instrument  creating  the  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship, by  court  order,  or  by  law  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction under  which  the  trust  is  adminis- 
tered: and 

"(2)  whether  acting  as  principal  or  fiduci- 
ary, shall  not  knowingly  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire,  during  the  existence  of  any 
underwriting  or  selling  syndicate,  any  secu- 
rity a  principal  underwriter  of  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  such  bank:  except  that  this  pro- 
hibition shaU  not  apply  if  the  purchase  of 
such  securities  has  been  approved,  before 


such  securities  are  initially  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public,  by  a  majority  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  bank  or  any  affiliate  thereof. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'security'  means  a  'security'  as  defined  in 
section  3(a)(10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(10));  and  the 
term  'principal  underwriter'  means  any  un- 
derwriter who,  in  connection  with  a  primary 
distribution  of  securities,  (A)  is  in  privity  of 
contract  with  the  issuer  or  an  affiliated 
person  of  the  issuer:  (B)  acting  alone  or  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons,  initiates 
or  directs  the  formation  of  an  underwriting 
syndicate:  or  (C)  is  allowed  a  rate  of  gross 
commission,  spread,  or  other  profit  greater 
than  the  rate  allowed  another  uinderwriter 
participating  in  the  distribution. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'affiliate'  means  an  'affiliate' 
as  defined  in  section  23A  of  this  Act  (12 
n.S.C.  371c)  excluding  a  bank:  and 

"(2)  the  terms  bank',  'subsidiary', 
'person',  and  'security'  (other  than  security 
as  used  in  subsection  (O)  have  the  same 
meaning  given  to  them  in  section  23A  of 
this  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c). 

"(e)  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  rules  or 
regulations  to  (1)  further  define  terms  used 
in  this  section:  (2)  exempt  transactions  or 
relationships  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section:  or  (3)  exclude  from  the  definition  of 
'affiliate'  in  this  section  any  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  if  the  Board  finds 
such  exemptions  or  exclusions  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  18(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(J))  is  hereby 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  section  23B"  after 
"section  23A"  at  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  23B,"  after  "23A"  in 
paragraph  (3HA). 

(c)  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
619)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Any  company,  other  than 
a  'bank'  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  that  after 
March  5,  1987.  directly  or  indirectly  ac- 
quires control  of  a  corporation  organized  or 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  25  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  bank  holding  companies 
are  subject  thereto,  except  that  such  com- 
pany shall  not  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
be  deemed  a  bank  holding  company  for  the 
purpose  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.". 

SECURITIES  AmUATIONS  OP  NONIfElfBER 
IN817RED  BANKS 
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Sec.  103.  Section  18(j)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  D.S.C.  1828(J))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Beginning  on  March  6,  1987,  and 
untU  March  1,  1988.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
n.S.C.  377).  relating  to  affUiations  between 
member  banks  and  organizations  engaged 
principally  in  certain  securities  activities, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  n.S.C.  78).  relating 
to  certain  officer,  director,  or  employee  rela- 


tionships involving  a  member  bank  and  a 
person  or  organization  primarily  engaged  in 
certain  securities  activities,  shall  apply  to 
every  insured  nonmember  bank  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
Insured  nonmember  bank  were  a  member 
bank. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  such  an  affiliation  or  rela- 
tionship which  commenced  before  March  5. 
1987,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  any  affiliation  established 
before  March  5,  1987. 

"(C)  An  affiliation  or  officer,  director,  or 
employee  relationship  that  becomes  unlaw- 
ful as  as  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  may  continue  for  a  period  of  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  foreign  bank,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1(b)(7)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978,  solely  because  it  has 
an  insured  branch  in  the  United  SUtes, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  shaU  apply  to  an 
insured  branch  as  if  it  were  an  insured  bank. 
"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  trust  company  or 
credit  card  bank,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graphs (D)  or  (F),  respectively,  of  section 
2(cKl)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4)(A),  as  so  redesig- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
"or  any  lawful  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto,"  the  following  words:  "or  any  provi- 
sion of  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ROUSING  ACT 


Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  408(aKl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(a)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strilUng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(K)  'bank  holding  company'  and  'bank' 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them  in 
section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.". 

(b)  Section  408(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Holding  Company  Activities.— (1) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion, no  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an  in- 
sured institution  shall— 

"(A)  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  subsidiary  in- 
sured institution,  engage  in  any  activity  or 
render  any  service  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  evading  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  such  insured  institution:  or 

"(B)  commence  or  continue,  after  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987  or  on 
which  it  received  approval  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  to  become  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  whichever  is  later, 
any  business  activity  other  than  those  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  such  2-year  period  shall  not 
apply  to  any  company  that  received  approv- 
al under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
quire control  of  an  insured  institution  be- 
tween March  5,  1987,  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of 
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1987.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  company  that  received  approval 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
quire control  of  an  insured  institution  prior 
to  March  5, 1987,  may  engage  in  any  activity 
in  which  it  was  lawfully  engaged,  directly  or 
through  a  subsidiary  (other  than  an  insured 
institution  subsidiary),  on  that  date.  The 
authority  conferred  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  terminate  at  such  time,  after  the 
date    of    enactment    of    the    CompeUUve 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  as  (1)  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence  acquires  control 
of  a  bank  or  an  additional  instired  institu- 
tion, except  where  the  acquisition  is  pursu- 
ant to  section  406(f)  or  section  408(m).  (11) 
the  subsidiary  Insured  institution  of  such  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  fails  to 
qualify  as  a  domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation under  section  7701(a)(19)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  (iU)  such  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  engages 
in  any  activity  of  a  fliumcial  nature  not  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies  In  which  it 
was  not  engaged  on  March  5.  1987,  (iv)  the 
subsidiary  insured  institution  of  such  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  increases 
the  number  of  locations  from  which  it  con- 
ducts business  after  March  5,  1987,  or  (v) 
the  subsidiary  insured  Institution  of  such 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  permits 
any  overdraft,  including  an  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  is  the 
result  of  an  Inadvertent  computer  or  ac- 
counting error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  subsidiary  insured  institution  and  affili- 
ate. Any  such  activity  may  also  be  terminat- 
ed by  the  Corjxjration.  after  opportunity  for 
hearing.  If  it  determines,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  conflicts  of  in- 
terests,   unsound   practices,   or   is    in   the 
public  interest. 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  subparagraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  following  business  activities— 

'"(A)  furnishing  or  performing  manage- 
ment services  for  a  subsidiary  insured  insti- 
tution: 

"(B)  conducting  an  insurance  agency  or 
escrow  business: 

'"(C)  holding  or  managing  or  liquidating 
assets  owned  or  acquired  from  a  subsidiary 
insured  institution: 

'"(D)  holding  or  managing  properties  used 
or  occupied  by  a  subsidiary  insured  Institu- 
tion; 

'"(E)  acting  as  trustee  under  deed  of  trust: 
and 

"'(FKl)  activities  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(by  regulation)  to  be  so  closely  related  to 
banking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto  under  sec- 
tion 4(cK8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  except  that  the  Corporation 
may  (by  regulation)  prohibit  or  limit  any 
such  activity  for  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies:  and 

"(11)  activities  in  which  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  were  author- 
ized (by  regulation)  to  engage  directly  cm 
March  5,  1987. 

"(3KA)  No  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  commence,  either  de  novo  or  by 
an  acquisition  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  going 
concern,  any  activity  authorized  under  para- 
graph (2)(F)  of  this  subsection  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation. 
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"(B)  In  detmninlnc  whether  to  diuip- 
nrem  ut  mpUcatlon  under  thii  puvgrmph. 
the  Oorpormtloa  shall  consider  whether  the 
performance  of  the  mctlvity  de«7ibed  in 
mdi  aupUcatkm  by  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
log  oompany  or  subsidiary  thereof  can  rea- 
yffn'My  be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to 
the  public  suA  as  greater  convenience,  In- 
tUMOrt  oompeUtkm.  or  gains  in  effldmcy. 
that  outweigh  poaible  adverse  effects,  such 
as  undue  ooooentratlon  of  resources,  de- 
i^Kaifrt  or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of 
Inteieats.  or  unsound  financial  practices. 
Tbe  Corporation  shall  consider  the  manage- 
rial itaouicea  of  the  companies  involved  and 
the  adequacy  of  their  ftnanrial  resources, 
iDdudtng  their  capttaL  In  orders  and  regula- 
tions under  this  paragraph,  the  Corporation 
may  differentiate  between  activities  com- 
menoed  de  novo  and  activiUes  commenced 
by  the  acquisition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  going  ooocetn. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  by  order  set 
fMth  the  reasons  for  any  disapproval  or  de- 
termination not  to  disapprove  an  appUca- 
tlon  under  this  paragraph. 

"(4XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsecUon.  no  savings  and  loan 
holding  cfflnpany  (including  any  subsidiary 
thereof  which  is  not  an  Insured  Institution 
and  iTyh"<'"g  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  which  would  have  benefit  of  thU 
exemption  but  for  its  ownership  of  one  or 
more  subsidiary  insured  Institutions  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  section  408<m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  if  aU  such  subsidiary  in- 
sured institutions  are  qualified  thrift  lend- 
ers) the  sole  Insured  insUtution  subsidiary 
of  which  te  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  prohibitions 
of  this  subsection  (other  than  paragraph 
(IXA)).  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shaU 
exempt  a  bank  holding  company  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliates  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(B)  A  qualified  thrift  lender  is  any  in- 
ured insUtuUon  that,  as  determined  by  the 
CorporaUon.  has  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
^iiMi  60  percent  of  its  tangible  assets  (in- 
cluding Investmente  made  by  any  subsidiary 
of  such  an  Institution)  Invested  in  loans. 
equity  positions,  or  securities  related  to  do- 
mestic residential  real  esUte  or  manufac- 
tured housing,  and  property  used  by  an  In- 
stitution In  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
doc*  not  thereafter  fall  below  such  percent- 
age on  an  average  basis  in  3  out  of  every  4 
quarters  and  2  out  of  every  3  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
th*M  be  Included  liquid  assets  of  the  type  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  section  5A  of 
the  Federal  Home  loan  Bank  Act,  and  50 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  residen- 
tial  mortgage   loans   originated    and   sold 
within  60  days  of  origination,  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  assets  which  may  be  in- 
cluded pursuant  to  this  sentence  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  institution's  tangi- 
ble assets.  For  the  10-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Bap""g  Act  of  1987.  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  shall  also  include  any  insured 
Institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to  Oc- 
tober IS,  1962,  as  a  savings  bank  or  coopera- 
tive *>^"fc  under  State  law  or  which  acquired 
Its    principal    assets    from    an    institution 
which  was  chartered  prior  to  October  15, 
1982,  as  a  savings  bank  or  cooperative  bank 
under  State  law,  if  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  Institution  does  not  decrease 
the  pooentage  of  its  tangible  assets  invest- 
ed in  investmenU  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph below  the  percentage  it  held  on  such 
date  of  enactment,  and  increases  such  per- 
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centage  of  lU  tangible  asMU  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  foUowlng  percentages 
of  the  difference  between  60  percent  and 
the  percentage  of  Its  tangible  asseU  so  in- 
vested on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  within  the  foUowlng  time  periods 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 

"(1)  within  2V4  years.  25  percent, 
"(ii)  within  5  years,  50  percent:  and 
"(lU)  within  7Vi  years,  75  percent. 
"(C)  The  Corporation  may  grant  such 
temporary  and  limited  exceptions  from  the 
60  percent  of  tangible  assets  requirement 
set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B)  as  the  Corpo- 
ration deems  necessary  when  the  Corpora- 
Uon determines  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist,  such  as  when  the  effecta  of 
high  interest  rates  reduce  mortgage  demand 
to  such  a  degree  that  an  insufficient  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  an  insured  institution  to 
meet  such  investment  requiremente.  or 
when  the  Corporation  determines  that  such 
grant  will  faclliute  a  transaction  authorized 
under  section  406(f)  or  408(m)  of  this  Act 
and  that  the  acquired  institution  will  meet 
the  same  percentage  of  assets  requirements 
applicable  to  institutions  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  Any  insured  institution  that  fails  to 
maintain  its  status  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender,  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
may  not  thereafter  be  a  qualified  thrift 
lender  for  a  period  of  5  years.  For  good 
cause  shown,  the  Corporation  may  aUow 
any  company  that  controls  such  an  institu- 
tion up  to  3  years  to  comply  with  the  Invest- 
ment and  activities  restrictions  contained  in 
this  subsection. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  as  of  June  1,  1984  (Including 
any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an  in- 
sured institution),  which  controls  a  single 
Insured  institution  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banlcing  Act  of 
1987  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  prohibitions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  such  holding  com- 
pany conducted  exclusively  in  a  foreign 
country.  . 

"(F)  The  Corporation  may  issue  such 
rules  or  regulations,  and  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations, as  it  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, and  may  enforce  them  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  thrift  lender.  With  respect 
to  a  bank  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall 
rely  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  that  agency.". 

(c)  Section  408(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(d))  Is  hereby  amended 
asfoUows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes    (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Prohibited  Trahsactioms.— (I) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
no  subsidiary  Insured  Institution  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  shall—": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3)  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F),  respectively,  and 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  as  clauses 
(1),  (li),  and  (iii).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ,       ,.      », 

"(2)(A)  The  prohibitions  of  subsection 
(dXl)  shall  not  apply  to  the  transactions  of 
any  subsidiary  Insured  Institution  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  with  an  af- 
filiate engaged  in  the  business  activities 
specified  in  subparagraph  (P)  of  subsection 


(cK2)  of  this  section  except  for  clause  (U)  of 
subparagraph  (P):  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  such  transactions  by  an  in- 
sured institution  shall  be  subject  to  the  liml- 
Utions  and  prohibitions  specified  in  sections 
23A  or  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  insured  institution  were  a  member 
bank.  The  Corporation  may  prescribe  rules 
or  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
and  clarifying  the  applicability  of  the  llmi- 
Utions  and  prohibitions  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  an  insured  institution  con- 
trolled by  a  diversified  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  may  not  offer  or  market 
products  or  services  of  an  affiliate  that  are 
not  permissible  for  bank  holding  companies 
to  provide  under  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or  permit  Its 
products  or  services  to  be  offered  or  market- 
ed by  or  through  an  affiliate  (other  than  an 
affiliate  that  engages  only  in  activities  per- 
missible for  bank  holding  companies  under 
section  4(c)  of  that  Act),  unless  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  were  being  so  offered  or 
marketed  as  of  March  5. 1987.  and  then  only 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were 
being  offered  or  marketed  as  of  that  date. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  prohibit  an  in- 
sured institution  controlled  by  a  diversified 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  from  of- 
fering or  marketing  the  products  or  services 
of  an  affiliate  or  from  permitting  Its  prod- 
ucts or  services  to  be  offered  or  marketed  by 
or  through  an  affiliate  If  the  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  Is  a  reciprocal  Inter- 
insurance  exchange  that  acquired  control  of 
the  Insured  institution  before  January  1. 
1984.  and  If  a  total  of  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  customers  of  the  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  and  Its  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates are  active  or  former  officers  in  the 
United    SUtes    military    services    or    the 
widows,  widowers,  divorced  spouses,  or  cur- 
rent or  former  dependents  of  such  offi- 
cers.". ,  „ 

(d)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Tying  Restrictions.— A  State  char- 
tered insured  institution  that  is  a  subsidiary 
of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  shall 
be  subject  to  the  tying  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 5(q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  and  regulations  related  thereto  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
Federal  association.  A  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  and  any  of  its  affUiates 
(other  than  an  insured  Institution)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  tie-in  restrictions  of  section 
5(q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
and  regulations  related  thereto  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  Involving  the  prod- 
ucts or  services  of  such  company  or  affiliate 
and  those  of  an  aff Uiated  insured  institution 
as  If  such  company  or  affiliate  were  a  Feder- 
al association.". 

(e)  Section  408(a)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(aMlKA))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  a  savings  bank,  as  defined  in 
section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  and  a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an 
insured  bank,  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  upon  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  'Insured 
institution'  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
if  the  Corporation  determines  that  It  Is  In 
compliance  with  section  408(c)(4XB).  Any 
institution  so  notifying  the  Corporation 
that  falls  to  maintain  its  status  as  a  quali- 


fied thrift  lender,  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, may  not  thereafter  be  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  for  a  period  of  5  years.". 

(f)  Section  408(mKlKAXl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(mXlKAXi))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c),"  before  "(eX2)". 

(g)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (n). 

AimfDMXlnS  TO  THK  FEDERAL  ROME  LOAN  BANK 
ACT 

Sec.  105.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  Except  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
no  member  shall  be  eligible  for  advances 
unless  such  member  meets  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  asset  test  contained  in  section 
408(c)(4)(B)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
unless  such  member  is  an  Insured  institu- 
tion which  was  chartered  prior  to  October 
IS,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law 
or  which  acquired  its  principal  assets  from 
an  institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to 
October  15,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law  or  is  currently  a  savings  bank  as 
defined  in  section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act.". 

SECURITIES  AITILIATIONS  OF  FSLIC  INSURED 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(p)  Sbcukjties  Affiliations.— (1)  The 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  377),  relating  to  affiU- 
atlons  between  member  banks  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  principally  in  certain  securi- 
ties activities,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  78), 
relating  to  certain  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee relationships  involving  a  member 
bank  and  a  person  or  organization  primarily 
engaged  in  certain  securities  activities,  shall 
be  appUcable  to  every  insured  institution  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  such  insured  institution  were  a  member 
bank. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  such  an  affUlation  or  rela- 
tionship which  commenced  prior  to  March 
S.  1987,  or  the  esUblishment  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  any  affUlation  estabUshed 
before  such  date. 

"(3)  An  affUlation  or  officer,  director,  or 
employee  relationship  that  becomes  unlaw- 
ful as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section may  continue  for  a  period  of  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  section 
18(JX3>  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  prohibits  an  affUlation  or  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  relationship  between  an  in- 
sured institution  or  an  institution  which  is 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  and  an  organization  en- 
gaged principaUy  in  the  issuance,  sale,  un- 
derwriting, or  distribution,  at  wholesale  or 
retaU,  or  through  syndicate  participation, 
of— 

"(A)  securities  representing  or  secured  by 
Interests  in  real  estate  or  real  estate  loans 
or  pools  of  real  estate  loans; 

"(B)  interests  in  partnerships  formed  pri- 
marily to  own,  operate,  manage,  or  invest  in 
real  estate; 

"(C)  Insurance  products  deemed  to  be  se- 
curities. Including  without  limitation  vari- 
able annuities  and  variable  life  insurance; 

"(D)  securities  of  an  Investment  company, 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940;  and 
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"(E)  any  securities  to  the  extent  such  issu- 
ance, sale,  underwriting,  or  distribution  is 
permitted  for  national  banks. 

"(5)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  and  to  publish 
interpretations  governing  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  subsection,  and  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  except  that  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4),  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  and  pub- 
lish interpretations  with  respect  to  savings 
banks  and  other  institutions  subject  to  sec- 
tion 18(JX3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  March  1 
1988. 

mutual  holding  company  amendment 
Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1730a)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(q)  Mutual  Holding  Companies.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
an  insured  institution  operating  In  mutual 
form  may  reorganize  so  as  to  become  a  hold- 
ing company  by— 

"(A)  chartering  an  Interim  savings  Institu- 
tion, the  stock  of  which  is  to  be  whoUy 
owned  by  the  mutual  Institution;  and 

"(B)  transferring  the  substantial  part  of 
its  assets  and  liabUities,  Including  all  of  its 
Insured  liabUities.  to  the  interim  savings  in- 
stitution. Persons  having  ownership  rights 
in  the  mutual  Institution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(bMlMB)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  or  SUte  law  shall  have  the  same 
ownership  rights  with  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing company. 

"(2)  A  reorganization  plan  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
mutual  savings  Institution.  In  the  case  of  an 
institution  in  which  holders  of  accounts  and 
obligors  exercise  voting  rights,  the  plan  of 
reorganization  shall  also  be  submitted  for 
approval  by  a  majority  of  such  individuals 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  caU  of  the  di- 
rectors in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Institution's  charter  and 
bylaws. 

"(3XA)  An  insured  institution  seeking  to 
establish  a  holding  company  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  provide  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  60  days  prior 
written  notice.  The  notice  shall  contain 
such  relevant  Information  as  the  Board 
shall  require  by  regulation  or  by  specific  re- 
quest In  connection  with  any  particular 
notice. 

"(B)  Unless  the  Board  within  such  60-day 
notice  period  disapproves  the  proposed 
holding  company  formation,  or  extends  for 
another  30  days  the  period  during  which 
such  disapproval  may  Issue,  the  Insured  in- 
stitution providing  such  notice  may  proceed 
with  the  transaction. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  disapprove  any  pro- 
posed holding  company  formation  only  if— 
"(1)  such  disapproval  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unsafe  or  unsound  practices; 

"(11)  the  financial  or  management  re- 
sources of  the  insured  Institution  involved 
warrant  disapproval:  or 

"(lU)  the  Insured  Institution  fails  to  fur- 
nish the  information  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(D)  In  connection  with  the  transaction 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  an  insured  insti- 
tution may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  retain  capital  assets  at  the  holding 
company  level  to  the  extent  that  such  cap- 
ital exceeds  adequate  reserves  as  prescribed 


pursuant  to  section  40S(b)  or  the  compara- 
ble provisions  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(4)  A  corporation  organised  as  a  holding 
company  under  this  subsection  may  only— 

"(A)  Invest  In  the  stock  of  an  Insured  Insti- 
tution; 

"(B)  acquire  a  mutual  insUtuUon  throu^ 
merger  into  an  Insured  InstituUon  subsidi- 
ary or  an  interim  savings  institution  subsidi- 
ary; 

"(C)  merge  with  or  acquire  another  hold- 
ing company,  one  of  whose  subsidiaries  is  an 
insured  Uistltutlon,  except  that  the  result- 
ing holding  company  may  only  invest  In 
assets  and  engage  in  activities  authorised 
under  this  paragraph; 

"(D)  Invest  in  a  corporation  the  capital 
stock  of  which  Is  avaUable  for  purchase  by 
an  insured  institution  by  Federal  law  or  by 
the  law  of  such  State  where  the  subsidiary 
insured  institution  or  institutions  have  their 
home  office;  and 

"(E)  engage  In  the  activities  described  in 
subsection  (cX2),  except  subparagraph  (B). 
Not  later  than  2  years  foUowing  a  merger  or 
acquisition  subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  holding  company 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU 
dispose  of  any  assets  or  cease  any  activities 
the  exercise  of  which  Is  prohibited  by  such 
subparagraph. 

"(5)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, a  holding  company  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
the  other  requirements  of  this  section  re- 
garding regulation  of  holding  companies.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  (Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  savings  bank  or  cooperative  bank 
operating  in  mutual  form  may  reorganize  so 
as  to  form  a  holding  company  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  section  408<q)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act.  A  corporation  organized  as  a 
holding  company  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  regiUated  on  the  same  terms  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  a  stock 
savings  bank  holding  company.". 

LEASING  authority  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Sec.  108.  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  UJS.C.  24)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Tenth.  To  Invest  In  tangible  personal 
property,  including,  without  limiution,  ve- 
hicles, manufactured  homes,  machinery, 
equipment,  or  furniture,  for  lease  financing 
transactions  on  a  net  lease  basis,  but  such 
Investment  may  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  assets  of  the  association.". 

HOW  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  109.  Section  2(aK2)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
100  (12  U.S.C.  1832(aXc))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  term  "poUtlcal,"  immediately 
after  "educational,". 

EXEMPTION  from  AFFILIATE  TRANSACTIOir 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  110.  SecUon  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(r)  Exemptions.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  an  institution,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Corporation,  that  is  not 
controUed  by  any  company  and  that  is  or 
becomes  a  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny through  the  acquisition  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  (except  for  direc- 
tors' qualifying  shares)  of  one  or  more  insti- 
tutions the  accounts  of  which  are  so  insured 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
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MctKm  (d)  of  this  Mctlon.  u  to  trmimcUons 
with  mdi  MbakUailM,  or  to  subsectlona  (f) 
■iid(K)ofthtoaectlon:  .     w.  .. 

"(9)  an  inititutton.  the  depoaits  of  which 
sre  iiMured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
anee  Corporation,  that  Is  not  controlled  by 
any  i«~"r*"y  and  that  Is  or  becomes  a  sav- 
ti^s  and  loan  holdtng  '«™r*"y  through  the 
aoquWtlon  of  100  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stock  (except  for  directors'  qualifying 
shares)  of  one  or  more  Institutions  the  de- 
posits of  whkli  are  so  insured  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  as  to  transactions  with  such 
■utaaidlaries,  or  to  subsectltxis  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section:  snd  ^       ^  ^    , 

"(3)  the  Insured  subsidiaries  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sutasecUon  (d)  of  this 
■ectlon.  as  to  transactions  with  their  parent 
Institution,  (w  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section.' 
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CORSIDSaATIOIl  or  CnrTAIH  ACQUISmOHS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  SecUon  408(e)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  UJ8.C.  1730a(e))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  (S); 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  as  f oUows: 

"(4)  In  every  case  in  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  Is  required  by  this  section  or  regula- 
tkns  hereunder  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
■toA  of  an  Insured  Institution,  the  Corpora- 
tion, bi  evaluating  such  filing,  shall  consider 
the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  acquisition 
will  result  In  the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax 
benefits  of  the  Insured  institution's  net  op- 
erating loas  carryforwards  under  section  382 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The 
Corporation  may  not  permit  any  acquisition 
imich  wai  Increase  the  likeUhood  of  future 
h)0  or  reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an 
insured  institution's  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards under  section  382  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  result  from  the  Insured 
institution's  acquisition  of  insured  institu- 
tions under  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  under  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  or  pursuant  to  acquisitions  that  are 
otherwise  supervisory  cases.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above,  the  Corporation  may 
permit — 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  sc- 
qulrer  commits  in  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capital  into  the  insured  institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards, 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section  or  that  are  otherwise  deemed 
supervisory  cases  by  the  Corporation. 
In  situations  described  In  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B).  and  (C).  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  proposed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
kiss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured Institution  involved.". 

(b)  Section  407(q)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  UJB.C.  1730(q))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8) 
through  (18),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  every  case  In  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  made  under  this  subsection  or  the 
CorporaUcm's  regulations  hereunder  prior 
to  the  acquisition  of  stock  of  an  insured  in- 
stitution, the  Corporation,  in  evaluating 
such  fning,  shall  consider  the  likelihood 


Uiat  the  proposed  acqxiisition  will  result  in 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  beneflU  of 
the  insured  institution's  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  under  section  382  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The  C:orpora- 
tion  may  not  permit  any  acquisition  which 
will  Increase  the  likelihood  of  future  loss  or 
reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an  insured 
Institution's  net  operating  loss  canyfor- 
wards  under  section  382  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  result  from  the  insured  insti- 
tution's acquisition  of  Insured  institutions 
under  section  406  or  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  pursuant  to  acqui- 
sitions that  are  otherwise  supervisory  cases. 
Notwlttistanding  the  above,  the  Corporation 
may  permit- 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer commits  In  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capltAl  Into  the  Insured  institution  to 
comperuiate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
rjrforwards. 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
or  408(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
that  are  otherwise  deemed  supervisory  cases 
by  the  Corporation. 

In  situations  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B),  and  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  propped  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
stu«d  Institution  involved.". 


RATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  coMPrnxivntiss 

IN  THX  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  National  Commission  on 
Competitiveness  in  the  Financial  Services 
Industry.   It  shaU   include  represenUtives 

of- 

(1)  the  Congress; 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

(3)  the  Federal  agencies  that  regulate  the 
tMinking.  thrift,  and  securities  indiistries; 

(4)  organizations  whose  membership  is 
comprised  of  State  regulatory  bodies 
charged  with  overseeing  State-chartered  de- 
pository institutions  as  well  as  insurance  un- 
derwriters, brokers,  and  agents; 

(5)  organizations  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  the  general  public; 
and 

(6)  representatives  of  the  firms  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry. 

(b)  Not  later  than  4  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987.  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  regarding  recommendations  as  to 
whether  and  what  type  of  alterations  are 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  product  and  serv- 
ice authorities  and  regulation  of  financial 
companies.  In  preparing  this  report,  the 
Commission  shall  address  at  least— 

(1)  the  impact  on  the  relative  competitive 
positions  of  commercial  banks,  thrifts,  secu- 
rities firms.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  service  providers  of  such  develop- 
ments as  advances  in  technology,  ongoing 
changes  in  financial  markets,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  diversified  providers  of  financial 
services; 

(2)  the  impact  on  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  depository  institutions  and  other 
providers  of  financial  services  of  broadening 
the  range  of  products  and  services  which 
they  can  offer  to  their  customers; 


(3)  the  consequences  for  the  competitive- 
ness of  United  SUtes  financial  institutions 
vis-a-vis  foreign  institutions  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  SUtes  financial  mar- 
kets vis-a-vis  foreign  financial  markets  of 
current  United  States  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  financial  structure; 

(4)  the  beneflte  which  could  accrue  to  con- 
sumers, nonfinancial  companies.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole  as  a  result  of  any  recommendations 
regarding  changes  in  the  authorities  or  reg- 
ulation of  companies  In  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry,  particularly  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased competition  and  efficiencies;  and 

(5)  changes  in  the  regulation,  supervision, 
and  organization  of  firms  in  the  financial 
services  industry  which  should  accompany  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  products  and 
services  which  they  can  offer  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  deliberations  and  carry  out  the 
charge  of  such  Commission. 
TITLE  II— MORATORIUM  ON  CERTAIN 
NONBANKINO  ACTIVITIES 
MORATORIXm  ON  CERTAIN  NONBANKINC 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Beginning  on  March  6,  1987, 
and  until  March  1, 1988— 

(Da  foreign  bank  or  other  company  cov- 
ered by  section  8(c)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  shaU  not  expand  any 
activity  in  which  it  is  engaged  pursuant  to 
that  subsection,  and  no  such  bank  or  compa- 
ny shall  commence  any  new  activity  pursu- 
ant to  that  subsection; 

(2)  no  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  shall  acquire  any  addi- 
tional shares  pursuant  to  section  2(hK2)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(3)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  by  any  bank  holding 
company  or  by  any  insured  bank  to  engage 
to  any  extent  whatever  in  the  flotation,  un- 
derwriting, public  sale,  or  distribution  of  se- 
curities. If  that  approval  would  require  the 
agency  to  determine  that  the  entity  which 
would  conduct  such  activities  would  not  be 
engaged  principally  in  such  activities; 

(4)  a  Federal  l>anking  agency  may  not 
Issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
surance powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  or  banking  or  nonbanking  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  with  respect  to  any  activi- 
ties in  the  United  SUtes,  either  with  respect 
to  specific  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
or  subsidiaries  thereof  or  generally  beyond 
those  expressly  authorized  for  bank  holding 
companies  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (G)  of  section  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(5)  except  as  provided  in  section  3(f)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  not  approve  the  acquisition  by 
a  bank  holding  company  of  any  company, 
including  a  State-chartered  bank  other  than 
a  savings  bank  as  defined  In  section  3(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  unless 
the  bank  holding  company  has  agreed  to 
limit  the  Insurance  activities  of  that  compa- 
ny to  those  permissible  under  section 
4(c)(8).  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  SUte-chartered  bank 
that  upon  acquisition  would  be  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  to  a  reorganization  plan  under 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  ex- 
change their  shares  for  shares  in  a  newly 
created  bank  holding  company  which  Is  not 


a  subsidiary  of  any  other  company  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  SUte-chartered  bank  by  a 
bank  holding  company  that  on  March  6, 
1987.  controlled  one  or  more  SUte-char- 
tered banks  that  have  engaged  In  Insurance 
activities  identical  to  those  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired Institution  so  long  as  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  agrees  that  it  will  (A)  within  2 
years  of  the  consummation  of  its  acquisition 
of  the  SUte-chartered  bank,  divest  or  termi- 
nate that  bank's  Impermissible  insurance  ac- 
tivities, and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  Insurance 
activities  during  that  2-year  period  to  the 
renewal  of  existing  policies; 

(6)  a  national  bank  may  not  expand  its  in- 
surance agency  activities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1916  (12  U.S.C.  92),  Into 
places  where  It  was  not  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities as  of  March  5,  1987;  and 

(7)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  real 
esUte  powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  banking  or  nonbanliing  subsidiar- 
ies thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  2(J)(2)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  banking  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "appro- 
priate Federal  banlung  agency"  has  in  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act;  and 

(4)  the  term  "insured  bank"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  Increase  or  reduce  the  Insurance 
authority  of  bank  holding  companies  or 
banking  or  nonbanking  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banks  under  current  law. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  any  State  the  authority  to 
permit  Its  SUte-chartered  banks  to  engage 
in  any  insurance  activity. 

(2)  In  addition,  neither  the  existence  of 
the  moratorium  nor  its  expiration  shall  be 
construed  to  increase,  decrease,  or  affect  In 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  SUte- 
chartered  bank  sul>sldiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  with  respect  to  insurance  activi- 
ties. 

(e)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Federal  banking  agency 
from  Issuing  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  its  legal  authority  In  existence 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  expand  the  securities.  In- 
surance, or  real  esUte  powers  of  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  that  are  subject  to 
the  moratorium  esUblished  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  regru- 
latlon,  or  order  Is  delayed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  moratorium. 

(2)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  through 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  banking  and  financial  laws 
and  to  make  decisions  on  the  need  for  finan- 
cial restructuring  legislation  in  the  light  of 
today's  changing  financial  environment 
both  domestic  and  international. 

(3)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate  not  to 
renew  or  extend  the  moratorium  esUblished 
under  this  section  whether  or  not  subse- 
quent banking  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Congress. 
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TITLE  III— RECAPITALIZATION  OF 
PSLIC 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Recapitalization  Act  of  1987". 

FINANCING  CORPORATION  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  302.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  20  the  following  new 
section: 

"FINANCING  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Establishment.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  shall  charter  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(b)  Management  of  Financing  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"(1)  Directorate.— The  Financing  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Directorate  composed  of  3  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Finance 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (or  the 
head  of  any  successor  to  such  office). 

"(B)  2  members  selected  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from 
among  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  Terms.— Each  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1){B)  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(3)  Vacancy.- If  any  member  leaves  the 
office  In  which  such  member  was  serving 
when  appointed  to  the  Directorate— 

"(A)  such  member's  service  on  the  Direc- 
torate shall  terminate  on  the  date  such 
member  leaves  such  office;  and 

"(B)  the  successor  to  the  office  of  such 
member  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  such 
member's  term. 

"(4)  Equal  representation  of  banks.— No 
president  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  an  additional 
term  on  the  Directorate  until  such  time  as 
the  presidents  of  each  of  the  other  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  have  served  as  many 
terms  on  the  Directorate  as  the  president  of 
such  bank  (before  the  appointment  of  such 
president  to  such  additional  term). 

••(5)  Chairperson.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  select 
the  chairperson   of  the  Directorate   from 
among  the  3  memt>ers  of  the  Directorate. 
"(6)  Staff.— 

"(A)  No  PAID  employees.— The  Financing 
Corporation  shall  have  no  paid  employees. 

"(B)  Powers.— The  Directorate  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  authorize  the  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  act  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Financing  Corporation  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Financing  Corporation. 
"(7)  Administrative  Expenses.— 
"(A)  In  general.— All  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(B)  Pro  rata  distribution.— The  amount 
each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  pay 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  multi- 
plying the  toUl  administrative  expenses  for 
any  period  by  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Board  re- 
quired such  bank  to  invest  In  the  Financing 
Corporation  (as  of  the  time  of  such  determi- 
nation) under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (d)  (as  computed  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  or  (6)  of  such  subsection);  by 
"(il)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Board  re- 
quired all  Federal   Home  Loan  Banks  to 


determlna- 


invest  (as  of  the  time  of  such 
tion)  under  such  paragraphs. 

"(C)  Administrative  expenses 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'administrative  expenses'  does  not  Include— 
"(1)  Issuance  costs  (as  such  term  is  defined 
In  subsection  (gK5)(A)); 

"(11)  any  Interest  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  with  respect  to)  any  obligation  of 
the  Financing  Corporation;  or 

"(111)  custodian  fees  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined In  subsection  (g)(5KB)). 

"(8)  Regulation  by  board.- The  Director- 
ate shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations, 
orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(9)  No  compensation  from  financing 
CORPORATION.— Members  of  the  Directorate 
shall  receive  no  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits 
from  the  Financing  Corporation  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  Directorate. 

"(c)  Powers  of  Financing  Corporation.— 
The  Financing  Corporation  shall  have  only 
the  following  powers,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe: 

"(1)  To  Issue  nonvoting  capital  stock  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  To  Invest  in  any  security  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  section  402(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

"(3)  To  issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  and  to  borrow,  to  give  security 
for  any  amount  ixirrowed.  and  to  pay  inter- 
est on  (and  any  redemption  premium  with 
respect  to)  any  such  obligation  or  amoimt. 

"(4)  To  impose  assessments  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f). 

"(5)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal. 
"(6)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved. 
"(7)  To  enter  into  contracts. 
"(8)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
action  brought  by  or  against  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  any  SUte  or  Federal  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(9)  To  exercise  such  incidental  powers 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Capitalization  of  Financing  Corpo- 
ration.— 

"(1)  Purchase  of  capital  stock  by  home 
loan  banks.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Each  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  shall  Invest  in  nonvoting  capital 
stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  at  such 
times  and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  under  this  sulwectlon. 

"(B)  Par  value;  transferability.— Each 
share  of  stock  issued  by  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration to  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
shall  have  par  value  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  and  shall  be  transfera- 
ble only  among  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  at  not  less  than  par 
value. 

"(2)  Aggregate  dollar  amount  limitation 
ON  ALL  investments.— The  aggregate 
amoimt  of  funds  invested  by  all  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  in  nonvoting  capital 
stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

"(3)  Maximum  investment  amount  limita- 
tion FOR  each  home  loan  BANK.— The  cumu- 
lative amount  of  funds  invested  in  nonvot- 
ing capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion by  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of— 
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"(A)  the  ium  of—  ^  ^    v 

"(1)  tbe  rawrvw  mminUined  by  such  bank 
on  DMonber  SI.  1966.  pumimnt  to  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  the  first  2  sentences 
of  secUon  16;  and  ^  „     ^  , 

"(U)  the  undivided  profits  (as  defined  in 
para^aph  (7)>  of  such  bank  on  such  date: 
and 
"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  tbe  amounU  added  to  reserves  after 
December  31. 1005.  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ment contained  in  the  first  3  sentences  of 
■action  IS;  and  .      ^^    ^ 

"(11)  the  undivided  profiU  of  such  bank  ac- 
cnilnf  after  such  date. 

"(4)  Pao  BAT*  DisTanunoif  of  ist 
$1,000,000,000  mviaiai)  in  raiAWcniG  corpo- 
tuaiam  it  homk  loam  aAiiKS.— With  respect 
to  tbe  first  «1,000.000.0(K>  which  the  Board 
may  raqulre  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  inveat  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corpwation  under  tliis  subaection,  the 
amount  which  each  Home  Loan  Bank  (or 
any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall  invest 
^^^n  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  apply- 
ing to  the  total  amount  of  such  Investment 
by  all  such  banks  the  percentage  appe&rina 
in  tbe  following  table  for  each  such  bank: 
"Bank  Percentage 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  Beaton 1.8639 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  New  York 9.1006 

Federal    Home    Loan  

Bank  of  Pittsburgh ...  4.3703 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  AtlanU 14.4007 

Federal    Hiane    Loan 

Bank  of  CindimaU ....  8.3653 

Federal    Home    Ix)an 

Bank  of  Indianapolis  5.3863 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  (Chicago 9.6886 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  Des  Moines ..  6.9301 

Federal     Home     Loan 

p»nk  of  Dallas 8.8181 

Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  Toprta 6.3706 

Federal     Home     Loan 
Bank  of  San  Francis- 

M) 19.9644 

Federal    Home    Loan 
BankofSeatUe 5-1433 
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"(6)  Pmo  RATA  DISXaiBOTIOH  OT  AMOOKTS 
RXOOnXD     TO     BZ     nrVXSTKD     IN     EXCESS     OP 

ti  000,000.000.— With  respect  to  any  amotmt 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  which  the  Board 
may  require  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  invest  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  this  8ul»ectlon.  the 
amount  which  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  (or  any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall 
invest  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multU>lylng  such  excess  amount  by  the  per- 
centage arrived  at  by  dividing- 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of  the 
most  recent  December  31)  held  by  aU  in- 
sured institutions  which  are  members  of 
such  bank;  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of 
such  date)  held  by  all  insured  institutions 
which  are  members  of  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank. 

"(6)  Spkiax.  PKOvuiom  axuATniG  to  maxi- 

MDM  AMOOirT  UMRATIOHS.— 

"(A)  III  OBinKAL.— If  the  amount  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  is  required  to  invest 
In  capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
ttoo  pursuant  to  a  determination  by  the 
Board  under  paragraph  (5)  (or  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  exceeds 
tbe  TMirttmim  investment  amount  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  such  bank  under  para- 


graph (3)  at  the  time  of  such  determination 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'excess  amount')— 

"(1)  the  Board  shaU  require  each  remain- 
ing FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank  to  Invest  (in 
addition  to  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  for  such  remaining  bank  and 
subject  to  the  maximum  Investment  amount 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  remaining 
bank  under  paragraph  (3)  at  the  time  of 
such  determination)  in  such  capital  stock  on 
behalf  of  the  bank  In  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B): 

"(11)  the  Board  shall  require  the  bank  to 
subsequently  purchase  the  excess  amount  of 
capital  stock  from  the  remaining  banks  in 
the  manner  described  in  subparagraph  (C): 

and 

"(ill)  the  requirements  contained  in  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  relating  to  the  use 
of  net  earnings  avaUable  for  dividends  shall 
apply  to  such  bank  untU  the  bank  has  pur- 
chased all  of  the  excess  amoimt  of  capital 
stock.  

"(B)  AlIOCATIOK  of  SXCXSS  AMOnMT  AMOMO 

RXMAnnHG  BAHKs.— The  amount  each  re- 
maining Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  be 
required  to  Invest  under  subparagraph 
(AMD  Is  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Board  by  multiplying  the  excess  amount  by 
the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  held  by  such  remain- 
ing bank  at  the  time  of  such  determination; 

by 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  stock 
held  by  all  remaining  banks  at  such  time. 

"(C)  Purchase  fhocedure.— The  bank  on 
whose  behalf  an  Investment  In  coital  stock 
is  made  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall 
purchase,  annually  and  at  the  issuance 
price,  from  each  remaining  bank  an  amoimt 
of  such  stock  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multiplying  the  amount  available  for  such 
purciiases  (at  the  time  of  such  determina- 
tion) by  the  percentage  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  such  re- 
maining bank  untU  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  capital  stock  has  been  purchased  by 
the  bank. 

"(D)       LnHTATION       on       DIVIDKWDS.— The 

amount  of  dividends  which  may  be  paid  for 
any  year  by  a  bank  on  whose  behalf  an  in- 
vestment is  made  under  subparagraph  (AKi) 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  V4  of 
the  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of 
the  bank  for  the  year. 

"(E)  Transfer  to  accouwt  for  purchase 
OF  stock  required.— Of  the  net  earnings 
available  for  dividends  for  any  year  of  a 
bank  on  whose  behalf  an  investment  is 
made  imder  subparagraph  (AKI).  such 
amount  as  Is  necessary  to  make  the  pur- 
chases of  stock  required  imder  subpara- 
graph (A)(ll)  shall  be  placed  in  a  reserve  ac- 
count (established  In  such  manner  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  by  regulations)  the 
balance  in  which  shaU  be  available  only  for 
such  purchases. 

"(P)  Net  earmihos  available  for  orvi- 
DEifos  defikkd.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'net  earnings  avaUable 
for  dividends'  means  the  net  earnings  of  a 
bank  for  any  period  as  computed  after  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  earnings  for  such 
period  by  the  amount  required  to  be  carried 
(for  such  period)  to  reserves  maintained  by 
such  bank  pursuant  to  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  section  16  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  UitrrviDED  profits  depihed.— For  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (3),  the  term  'undivid- 
ed profits'  means  retained  earnings  minus 
the  sum  of — 


"(A)  that  portion  added  to  reserves  main- 
tained pursuant  to  the  first  two  sentences  of 
section  16  of  this  Act;  and     ^  ,^  ^    ^.      „ 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  held  by  the  re- 
spective Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  si)e- 
cial  dividend  stabilization  reserves  on  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  as  determined  under  the 
following  table: 

"Bank  Dollar  amount 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Boston $3.2  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  New  York 7.7  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Pittsburgh 5.3  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  AtlanU 13.3  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Cincinnati 5.9  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Indianapolis 37.4  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Chicago 6.0  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Des  Moines 33.7  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  DaUas 45.0  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Topeka 13.7  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  San  Francisco ....  31.9  million 

Federal      Home      Loan 

Bank  of  Seattle 33.6  million 

"(e)  Obugatiohs  of  the  Fimahcwg  Cohpo- 
batioh.—  

"(1)  LnOTATION  OM  AMOUHT  OF  ODTSTAHD- 

iMG  obuoatioms.— The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  time  (as 
determined  by  the  Board)  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  5  times  the  amount  of  the  nonvoting 
capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
which  is  outstanding  at  such  time;  or 

"(11)  the  siun  of  the  face  amounts  (the 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 
securities  described  in  subsection  (gX3) 
wiiich  are  held  at  such  time  in  the  segregat- 
ed account  established  pursuant  to  such 
subsection:  or 

"(B)  $7,500,000,000, 
whichever  Is  less,  not  more  than 
$3,750,000,000  of  which  may  be  issued  during 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  or  during  the  one- 
year  period  thereafter. 

"(2)  Net  proceeds  to  be  iitvested  ni  cap- 
ital OP  psLic— Subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  the  net  proceeds  of  any  obligation 
Issued  by  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 

be  used  ^O-" 

"(A)  purchase  capital  certificates  or  cap- 
ital stock  Issued  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  under  section 
402(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  or 

"(B)  refund  any  previoiisly  issued  obliga- 
tion the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  Invest- 
ed in  the  manner  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)  LnnTATioB  ON  term  of  obugatiohs.- 
No  obligation  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
may  be  Issued  which  matures— 

"(A)  more  than  30  years  after  the  date  of 
issue;  or 

"(B)  after  Deceml)er  31,  2026.         

"(4)  IHVESTMEHT  OF  UlflTED  STATES  FUHUS  IH 

OBUGATIOHS.— Obligations  Issued  under  this 
section  by  the  Financing  Corporation  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security, 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  sliall  be 
under   the    authority    or   control    of    the 


United  States  or  any  officer  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

"(5)  BCarkkt  for  OBUGATIOHS.- All  persons 
having  the  power  to  invest  In,  sell,  under- 
write, purctiase  for  their  own  accounts, 
accept  as  security,  or  otherwise  deal  In  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlcs 
stiall  also  have  the  power  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(6)    No    FULL    FAITH    AHD    CREDIT    OF    THE 

UHiTED  STATES.— Obligations  of  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  and  the  Interest  payable  on 
such  obligations  shall  not  be  obligations  of, 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  Interest  by, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  United 
States,  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  obligations 
shall  so  plainly  state. 
"(7)  Tax  exempt  status.— 
"(A)  Iif  GENERAL.— Except  Rs  provldcd  in 
subparagraph  (B),  obligations  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  obligation  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  13. 

"(B)  ExcEFTiOH,— The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion, like  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
shall  be  treated  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  3124(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  determination  of  tax 
status  of  interest  on  obligations). 

"(8)  Obugations  are  exempt  securities.— 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (6).  obligations 
of  the  Financing  Conxjration  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission)  to  the  same 
extent  as  securities  which  are  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  are  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  Assessment  Authority  of  the  Fi- 
RANCiNG  Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
assess  semiannually  on  each  Insured  Institu- 
tion an  assessment,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  assesses  under  this  paragraph 
on  any  Insured  Institution  for  any  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  yi2th  of  1 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ac- 
counts of  Insured  members  of  such  Insured 
institution  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Supplemental  assessment  author- 
IZED.— Upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectorate that  additional  funds  are  needed 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  because  no  other 
funds  are  available,  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
and  In  addition  to  any  assessment  assessed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  assess  on  each  insured 
Institution  an  assessment,  except  that  the 
aggregate  amount  assessed  under  this  para- 
graph on  any  Insured  Institution  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
Vith  of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  accounts  of  Insured  members  of  such 
Insured  Institution  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Total  amount  of  assessments  mat 
hot  exceed  ihterxst  and  financing  costs.— 
The  aggregate  amount  of  all  assessments  as- 
sessed under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed— 
"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of— 
"(I)  issuance  costs  (as  such  term  Is  defined 
In  subsection  (g)(5)(A))  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  Issued  during  such  semi- 
annual period: 

"(11)  Interest  paid  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  paid  with  respect  to)  obligations  of 


the    Financing    Corporation    during    such 
year;  and 

"(ill)  custodian  fees  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  subsection  (gXSKB))  Incurred 
during  such  year,  minus 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (gK4)  during  such 
year. 

"(4)  Payment  to  financing  corporation.— 
All  assessments  assessed  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corporation. 
"(g)  Use  and  Disposition  of  Assets  of 
the  Financing  Corporation  Not  Invested 
IN  PSUC- 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  such  regula- 
tions, restrictions,  and  limitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  assets  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  which  are  not  invested 
in  capital  certificates  or  capital  stock  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  section  402(bKl)(A)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  invested 
In- 

"(A)  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States, 

"(B)  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
Instruments  of,  or  issued  by,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  or  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association; 

"(C)  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  secu- 
rities for  sale  by.  or  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  under  section  305  or  306 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act:  or 

"(D)  any  other  security  In  which  It  Is 
lawful  for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  to  be  In- 
vested under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

"(2)  Segregated  account  for  zero  coupon 
instruments  held  to  assure  payment  of 
PRINCIPAL.- The  Financing  Corporation 
shall  Invest  In,  and  hold  In  a  segregated  ac- 
count, nonlnterest  bearing  instruments— 

"(A)  which  are  securities  described  in 
paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  face  amounts  (the 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 
which  Is  approximately  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  principal  on  the  obligations 
of  the  Financing  Corporation, 
to  assure  the  repayment  of  principal  on  ob- 
ligations of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(3)  Dollar  amount  limitation  on  invest- 
ment IN  ZERO  COUPON  instruments  FOR  SEG- 
REGATED ACCOUNT— The  aggregate  amount  In- 
vested by  the  Financing  Corporation  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  not  exceed 
$2,200,000,000  (as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  purchase  price). 

"'(4)  Exception  for  payment  of  issuance 
COSTS,  interest,  and  custodian  FEES.— Not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  assets  of  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
are  not  Invested  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
be  used  to  pay— 
"(A)  issuance  costs; 

"(B)  any  Interest  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  with  respect  to)  any  obligation  of 
the  Financing  Corporation:  and 
"(C)  custodian  fees. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Issuance  cos'rs.— The  term  'issuance 
costs'— 

"(1)  means  issuance  fees  and  commissions 
Incurred  by  the  Financing  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  or  servicing  of 
any  obligation  of  the  Financing  Cori>ora- 
tlon;and 

"(ii)  includes  legal  and  accounting  ex- 
penses, trustee  and  fiscal  and  paying  agent 
ctiarges,  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with 
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preparing  and  printing  offering  materials, 
and  advertising  expenses,  to  the  extent  that 
any  such  cost  or  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
Financing  Corporation  in  connection  with 
issuing  any  obligation. 

"(B)  Custodian  fees.- "The  term  "custodi- 
an fee'  means — 

"(I)  any  fee  Incurred  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  In  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  any  security  to,  or  the  maintenance  of 
any  security  In,  the  segregated  account  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(11)  any  other  expense  Incurred  by  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  In  connection  with  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  such  ac- 
count. 

"(h)  Miscellaneous  Provisions  Rblatiho 
TO  Financing  Corporation.— 

"(1)  Treatment  for  certain  furposb.— 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (eX7KB), 
the  Pmancing  Corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sections  13  and  23. 

"(2)  Sunset  provision  for  borrowing  au- 
THORmr.— No  net  new  borrowing  may  be 
made  by  the  Financing  Corporation  after 
the  expiration  of  2  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

""(3)  Federal  reserve  banks  as  deposi- 
taries AND  fiscal  agents.— The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  authorized  to  act  as  deposi- 
taries for  or  fiscal  agents  or  custodians  of 
the  Financing  Corporation. 

""(4)  Applicability  of  certain  provisions 
relating  to  government  corporation.— not- 
withstandmg  the  fact  that  no  government 
funds  may  be  Invested  In  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration, the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  sections  9105, 
9107.  and  9108  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  as  a  mixed-ownership  Government 
corporstion  which  has  capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(1)  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee.— 

"(1)  Estabushment.— "There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Industry  Advisory 
Conunlttee  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  Committee"). 
"(2)  Membership.— 

"(A)  Appointment.— The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  13  members  selected  as  follows: 

"(I)  1  member  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  from  among  individuals  who 
are  officers  of  insured  institutions  and  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Board  or  employees 
of  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

"(11)  1  member  elected  from  each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  district  (by  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  such  bank 
who  were  elected  by  the  members  of  such 
bank)  from  among  individuals  who  are  offi- 
cers of  insured  institutions. 

"(B)  Terms.— Members  shall  be  appointed 
or  elected  for  terms  of  1  year. 

"(C)  Chairperson.— The  member  appoint- 
ed under  subparagraph  (AKi)  shall  be  the 
chairperson  of  the  Committee. 

"(D)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  on  the 
Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"'(E)  Pay  and  expenses.— Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  serve  without  pay  but  each 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  which  elected  such 
member  (and,  in  the  case  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  by 
the  Board)  for  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
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tfcn  with  Attendance  of  such  members  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee. 

"(P)  Mmnroa.— The  Committee  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  caU  of  the 
cbatrpenon  or  a  majority  of  the  members. 

"(3)  Dunxs  Of  THK  coMMrrrKB.— The 
dutiea  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  review  the  reports  and  budgets 
prepaied  pxirsuant  to  section  402(k)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  any  other  matter 
which  the  Board  may  present  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration. 

"(B)  To  confer  with  the  Board  on  the  re- 
ports, budgets,  and  other  matters  reviewed 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  To  prepare  written  comments  and 
recommendations  for  the  Board  and  the 
federal  Savings  and  Ijoan  Insurance  Corpo- 
isUon  with  respect  to  the  reporU,  budgets, 
and  other  matters  reviewed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (which  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  in  a  timely  manner  after  each  meet- 
ing). 

"(4)  Ahhual  EKPOai.— 

"(A)  RBauiOD.— Not  later  than  January 
IS  of  each  year,  the  Committee  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 

"(B)  CoHTKitTS.— The  report  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  describe  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  reports  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Ix)an  In- 
surance Corporation  during  such  year. 

"(6)  RsGULATioiis.— The  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  avoid  connicts  of 
interest  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  to 
and  use  by  members  of  the  Committee  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Board,  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Asset  Disposition  Association. 

"(6)  Fkdkral  advisoky  coMMrmE  act  does 
HOT  AFK.T.— The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee. 

"(7)  TKRimiATioii.— The  Committee  shall 
terminate  when  the  Financing  Corporation 
terminates  under  subsection  (j). 

"(J)  TSMflKATIOH  OF  THE  FlMAHCING  COR- 
POaATIOH.— 

"(1)  IH  OBHBRAU— The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  dlMolved.  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, after  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  by  which  all  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  Financing  Corporation  in  the 
^deral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  been  retired:  or 

"(B)  December  31.  2026. 

"(2)  Board  ADTHORrry  to  conclude  the  af- 

FAIM  OF  FIHAMCIHG  CORPORATION.— EUfectlVC 

on  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  under  paragraph  (I),  the 
Board  may  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation,  any  power  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  which  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  settle  and  conclude 
the  affairs  of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(k)  Rbgulations.- The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
livhHting  regulations  defining  terms  used  in 
this  section. 

"(1)  DKFnnnoHS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Insuiikd  institution.— The  term  'in- 
sured institution'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  401(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

"(2)  iMsmuD  mifBSR.- The  term  'insured 
member'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
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term  by  section  401(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act. 

"(3)  Directorate.— The  term  'Directorate 
means  the  directorate  established  in  the 
manner  provided  in  subsection  (bKl)  to 
manage  the  Financing  Corporation.". 

mXED  OWNERSHIP  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec.  303.  Section  9101(2)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  The  Financing  Corporation.  . 

RECAPITAUZATION  OF  FSLIC 

Sec.  304.  Section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Issuance  and  Sale  of  Capital  Certif- 
icates AND  Stock  to  Financing  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"( 1 )  Authorization  to  issue.- 

"(A)    In    general.— Notwithstanding    any 

other  provision  of  law.  the  Corporation  may 

issue — 
"(i)    nonredeemable    capital    certificates; 

and 

"(11)  redeemable  nonvoting  capital  stock. 

"(B)  Requirement  relating  to  amount  of 
STOCK.— The  aggregate  amount  of  stock 
issued  by  the  Corporation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  investments  made  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  under 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act. 

"(C)  C:ertificates  and  stock  may  be  sold 

ONLY    TO     FINANCING    CORPORATION.— Capital 

certificates  and  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  sold  only  to  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  21  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  this  subsection. 

"(D)  Proceeds  of  sale  are  part  of  pri- 
mary RESERVE.— The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of 
capital  certificates  or  stock  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
primary  reserve  established  by  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  404(a). 

"(E)  No  dividends.— The  Corporation 
shall  pay  no  dividends  on  any  capital  certifi- 
cates or  stock  issued  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 
"(2)  Equity  return  account.— 
"(A)  In  general.- The  Corporation  shall 
esUblish  and  maintain  (until  all  capital  cer- 
tificates and  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  have  been  paid  off  and  retired)  an 
equity  return  account— 

"(i)  which  shall  consist  only  of  amounts 
contributed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (B); 

"(11)  which  shall  not  be  treated  as  reserves 
of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(ill)  the  earnings  accruing  in  which  shall 
be  transferred  in  the  manner  provided  in 

subparagraph  (D).  

"(B)  Contributions  to  account.- 
"(1)  No  contribution  if  reserves-to-ac- 
couNTS  ratio  is  less  than  0.5  percent.— No 
contribution  shall  be  made  to  the  equity  re- 
serve account  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  in  any  year  in  which  the  re- 
serves-to-accounts  ratio  is  less  than  0.5  per- 
cent. 

"(11)  Annual  contributions  required.— 
Except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  make  contributions  to  the 
equity  reserve  account  established  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(I)  at  the  end  of  each  year  beginning 
after  1996  through  the  final  payoff  year  (as 
defined  in  clause  (vii));  and 

"(II)  in  amounts  determined  under  clauses 
(ill).  (Iv).  (V).  and  (vi)  of  this  subparagraph. 


'(ill)  Amount  of  primary  contribution.— 
The  primary  contribution  to  the  equity 
return  account  for  any  year  for  which  a  con- 
tribution is  required  to  be  made  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock 
issued  by  the  Corporation  and  purchased  by 
the  Financing  Corporation  under  paragraph 
(lKA):by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  0.5  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (taking  Into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(iv)  Amount  of  additional  contribution 

ALLOWED  IF  RESERVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

not  EXCEED  1.2S  PERCENT.— In  any  year  in 
which  the  reserves-to-accounts  ratio  Is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  1  percent  but  less  than 
1.25  percent,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  require  the  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  determined  by  divid- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  investment  return  amount  (as  de- 
fined in  clause  (viii))  computed  at  an  annual 
compound  rate  not  to  exceed  6  percent;  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1  percent  and  the  final  payoff 
year  (taking  into  account  the  first  and  last 
year  described). 

"(V)  Amount  of  additional  contribution 

ALLOWED  IF  RESEHVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

NOT  EXCEED  1.75  PERCENT.— In  any  year  In 
which  the  reserves-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  1.25  percent  but  less  than 
1.75  percent,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  require  the  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  determined  by  divid- 
ing- 

"(I)  the  investment  return  amount  com- 
puted at  an  aimual  compound  rate  not  to 
exceed  8  percent,  minus  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (10);  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.25  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (taking  into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(vi)  Amount  of  additional  contribution 

ALLOWED  IF  RESERVESTO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  EX- 
CEEDS 1.75  PERCENT.— In  any  year  in  which 
the  reserves-to-accounts  ratio  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.75  percent,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  make  an  additional  contribution  of 
an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  Investment  return  amount  com- 
puted at  an  annual  compound  rate  not  to 
exceed  10  percent,  minus  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (iv)  or 
(v); 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  In  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.75  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (taking  into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(vii)  Pinal  payoff  year  defined.— For  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'final  payoff  year'  means  the  year  of  matu- 
rity of  the  last  maturing  obligation  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  which  was  issued 
under  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  will  mature  before  January  1, 
2027. 

"(viii)  Investment  return  amount.— For 
the  purpose  of  clauses  (iv),  (v).  and  (vi).  the 
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term  'investment  return  amount'  means  the  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  is  amended  'Por  year                         The  amount  of  the  addl 

amount  which  would  be  realized  on  the  ag-  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Uonai  premium  may 

gregate  amount  invested  by  the  Financing  new  subsection:  not  exceed: 

Corporation  In  capital  stock  issued  by  the  "(c)  Exception  in  Case  of  Losses  in  Con-     iMO..._ %,  of  i  percent  of  the 

Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  over  the  nection     With     Financing     Corporation  total  unount  of  the  ac- 

period  of  the  Investment  if  the  return  on  Stock.—  counu  of  the  innired 

the  investment  is  computed  at  the  rate  de-  "(i)  In  GENERAL.-Notwithstanding  subsec-  members  of  such  in>u- 

scribed  in  subclause  (I)  of  the  respective  tion  (a)  of  this  section,  if-  ,„,                                   "•"°°- 

<=^"?«'-  ,  "(A)  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  incurs  a      "^ ''"t,  iFTT;  ft  "* 

(C)    Investment    of    amounts    in    ac-  chargeoff  or  an  expense  in  connection  with  S^tTJ^^^he  i^l^ 

COUNT.-Amounts     a«;umulating      in      the  such  banks  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  mem^™  of  .uc?^ 

equity  return  account  may  be  invested  In  Financing  Corporation  under  section  21;  tSuon^ 

mtaes  '"*™^''   "*    *^^    Corporation    deter-  "(B)  the  Board  determines  there  is  an  ex-  (d)  Priority  of  Secured  Interb»s  -Sec- 

M/^>'  „,_  traordinary  need  for  the  member  institu-  tion  10  of  the  Federal  Homo  To«n  R>nir  t.,* 

"(D)  -mNSFER  OF  EARNINGS  TO  PRIMARY  RE-  tions  of  the  bank  to  reccive  dividends;  and  <  12U  S  C  1430  Hs  s^end^  b^.^  fi^ 

SERVE.-Eamings   accruing   on   any   invest-  -(C)  the  bank  has  reduced  all  riwrvM  ^**  ^-e*-^- "^"'f  amended  by  adding  at  the 

ment  (under  subparagraph  (O)  of  sniounts  (other  th^  t^reJe^elS^^t ^iu^^^  '"'e^SaS^  of "^T^rN  sL"^'l°^ 

in  the  equity  return  account  shall  be  trans-  the  first  2  sentences  of  suhseption  «l\\  t^  Jri^fT^        Certain  Secured  Intm- 

ferred  to  the  primary  reserve  account  of  the  zero              sentences  of  subsection  (a))  to  ESTS.-Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

Corporation  established  pursuant  to  section  ,v,„  'r^,,^  „„„  „.,.^     ,           w  v,     w  »    ^  2,  i**'.  ?"*'  security  mterest  granted  to  a 

404(a)  as  such  earnings  are  realized  by  the  ,  ^  ^^^  "^^  authortee  such  bank  to  de-  Federal  Home  Loan  Bark  by  any  member  of 

Corporation  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  ^lare  and  pay  dividends  out  of  undivided  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  any  affUl- 

amounts  in  the  account.  ^fPilrt/^**  ^^^     ^™  ^  defined  in  section  ate  of  any  such  member  shaU  be  entiUed  to 

"(E)  Retirement  of  capital  stock  using  ?i'**/*'l^°'"  *^^  '"^T  ^"^^^  required  by  priority  over  the  claims  and  rights  of  any 

BALANCE  IN  AccouNT.-Upon  maturity  of  all  ^^.f,?,'^  ^  sentences  of  subsection  (a).  party  (including  any  receiver,  conservator, 

obligations  of  the  Financing  Corporation  „I!l^--^V°7^?r^i'  "-^°^  "  "O'  '^,  trustee,  or  similar  party  having  righU  of  a 

under  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  ^f^T^K          ^^.^^  ^*'  Pfy™^"^  °^  »en  creditor)  other  than  the  claims  of  se- 

Bank  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  payoff  and  ^yir.?."*^  ^^  *"^  ^t  J*^*?*""^  ^^3^^  <="'*<»  Parties  that  are  secured  by  actual  per- 

retire  any  capital  stock  issued  under  para-  .P"^"*"*  ^°  *"  k", i.*"^"""  ^^  l*J*  ^^^  **<=^  security  Interests  that  would  be  enti- 

graph  (l)(A)<ii)  using  only  amounts  accumu-  ^^    ?*^!r^  o,     L  !J^  aPP"cable  provi-  tied  to  priority  under  otherwise  applicable 

lated  in  the  equity  return  account.  ^""Jf  °^  ^VT  ^^  ^\.^l  "l"^^"!  ^  ^PP'y  law.". 

"(F)     Reserves-to-accounts     ratio     de-  ^*Jl./1i^L^„t^"    ^k*^-   ^?  to  such  (e)   FSLIC   Report   REQUiREMENTS.-Sec- 

FiNED.-For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  ^^^^  ^  »^i"*"*  "*  ^^"^  Financing  Corpo-  tion  402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 

the  term  reserves-to-accounts  ratio'  means,  ™  '  "'  =     ./       ^  manner  and  to  the  same  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

with  respect  to  any  year,  the  amount  deter-  ^\  ^  "  ^"'^^  payment  had  not  been  foUowIng  new  subsection: 

mined  by  dividing—  "^f '    /-.                        .                      „  "(k)  Reports  and  Budgets  Required.— 

"'(i)  the  amount  of  reserves  of  the  Corpo-  .l^L  ^^^^^'i,    AM^oioarr.-Sectlon  -(d  Quarterly  reports  and  budcets.- 

ration  (determined  as  of  December  31  of  the  1° I'Ji'  ,2L>i?f,  National   Housing  Act  (12  Before  the  end  of  the  2-week  period  begln- 

preceding  year);  by  n?Hv^*^viZ ^.t^-lfT;,  .k       //    m  ^^  °"  ^'^'^  ""^  '^^^  °^  ««=»>  calendar  quar- 

"'(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  accounts  ^itl.   l^fl^I^,^^  ,J^^^  *-}l^  ^",^}'}X'^,  ^''  the  Corporation  shall  complete  a  de- 

of  aU  of  its  insured  members  (determined  as  'l^Z.  f^^lff^f^  h  »  -       a    ^^^'^^     <^>  tailed  written  report  and  budget  describing 

of  such  date).  ■^^,  k  ^i,        !  ^^  '  "^l        ,  .^    ,  and  explainlng- 

"(3)  Financing  corporation  DEFiNED.-Por  ,„13n^^p„  „„^5L^^^  ^^^  *^^'"**"  ****  '°'-  "(A)  planned  or  anticipated  activities  and 

the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Pi-  ):,,  °  i?,!*  f7l?fTv;iL        .              »  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

nancing  Corporation'  means  the  Financing  ^^^^  nwuln      three  sentenc^  of  pani-  such  calendar  quarter:  and 

Corporation  established  under  section  21  of  fZ^r^^^ui^^t  ^S»  L     ^^^  '^"'^  "^  "(»'  ^he  activities,  receipts,  and  expendi- 

the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  *f„^„  ^n^^^Kc^Hn^^t.f??,^.*''.''*  Corpora-  tures  for  the  preceding  calendar  quarter 

"(4)    NO   REDUCTION    OR    SUSPENSION    OF   IN-  "(c)^M^Zm^ON   SP^Jl   LsESSMENT  "'^'  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT.-BcfOre  the  end 

suRANCE   PREMIUMS   WHILE   STOCK    IS   OUT-  se^tionTo4^r   of  ^hP  N^i^ailf^^JJ^';:;  °^  ^^^  ^O-day  period  beginning  on  the  first 
STANDiNG.-NotwithstandIng  any  other  pro-  ^^tV's  r"?,,,,"/,,  u  »^fr.H».^  Housing  Act  ^ay  of  each  semiannual  period,  the  Corpora- 
vision  of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsections  n7bv  ,frikin^  n.7t  ^/.  t^p  r-^rrw^roH^^-  "°"  s^*"  complete  a  detailed  written  report 
(b)(2),  (d)(1)(B).  and  (g)  of  section  404  shall  and  imerting Tn  Ueu  therS  "(cK /SLZ.  ""^  ''"'^^^  describing  and  explaining  The 
not  apply  as  long  as  any  share  of  capital  ^sesT™     SuhWt  t^^rJ^oh  f^t^  activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures  for  the 
stock  Issued  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  is  H^roorat^'^d             P«i™graph  (2).  the  preceding  semiannual  period, 
outstanding.".  ^j)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol  "^^^  Submission  of  semiannual  rkport  to 
Fsuc  authority  to  charge  premiums  re-  lowing  new  paragraph-  congress.- The  Corporation  shall  submit  a 
DUCED  BY  amount  OF  FINANCING  CORPORA-  "(2)  LIMITATIONS  ON  AMOUNT  OF  ASSESS  "*"''  °^  ^^^  Semiannual  report  required 
TION  ASSESSMENTS  MENT.-The  amount  of  any  additional  premi-  ""^ti  '^"^«^^  <2)  to  the  Committee  on 
SEC.    305.    Section    404    of   the    National  um  assessed  by  the  Corporation  against  any  B"«ing  ?nnance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  insured  Institution  under  paragraph  (1)  in  ,  °"^  °'  Representatives  and  the  Commlt- 
subsections  (d)  through  (i)  as  subsections  (e)  any  of  the  following  years  shall  not  exceed  f.?,^  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

through  (j),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  the  amount  listed  in  connection  with  each     oi_  the  Senate.                     

after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub-  such  year  in  the  following  table  (unless  the  **'  Activities,  etc..  of  federal  asset  Dis- 
section: Federal  Home  Loan  Board  determines  that  ""osition  AssociATiON.-Activitles.  receipte. 
"(d)  Authority  to  CTharge  Premiums  Re-  severe  pressures  on  the  Corporation  exist  *""  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Asset  Dls- 
DucED  BY  Amount  of  Financing  Corpora-  which  necessitate  an  infusion  of  additional  P^s'tion  Association  (or  any  successor  there- 
TiON  Assessments.— Notwithstanding  any  funds):  ^^  ^^all  be  included  in  any  report  or  budget 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  sum  of—  required  under  this  subsection. 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  premium  required  "^^  ^^*^                        The  amount  of  the  addi-  "(5)  DsFiNiTiONs.-Por  the  purpose  of  this 
to  be  paid  by  any  Insured  Institution  under  ^otTxJ^""   ""  ™^  subsection- 
subsection  (b)(1):  and  1987                                 V    of  1  .^nt  „f  th.  "(A)  AcTivrnES.-The  term 'activities' In- 

"(2)  the  amount  of  any  premium  author-                    Joui  amou^  of  the  k  '^'"''^  *">'  activity  engaged  In  with  respect 

ized   to   be   assessed   by   the   Corporation  counts  of  the  insured  ^  *hy  Insured  Institution  in  financial  dlffl- 

under  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  such  in-  members  of  such  insti-  culty. 

stltution.  tutlon.  "(B)  Semiannual  period.— The  term  'semi- 

for  any   period  shall   be  reduced   by  the     '"»" ^'!  °V  p«"*"':°"»'^  '^I'wv!^"°1' ?l*^  • 

amount  of  any  assessment  paid  for  such  ^^.ro°f"^L  it^f..^  '    ^*  T^*^  beginnmg  on  January  1  of 

period  by  such  Insured  instituUon  to  the  Pi-  mem^.l'of'lucl^'ilL^  sTh^L^'^d""^  "'''  '"**'^  """*  '"  °* 

nancing   Corporation   pursuant   to  section  tution.  .:/;,:  f^'     f  ^  ^  _,     .            ,  .    .    - 

21(f)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.".     1989 v..  of  i  percent  of  the  /"i*^^*  ^^'^  beginning  on  July  1  of  any 

MiscELUtNEOUs  PROVISIONS  total  amount  of  the  ac-  "f/"^  ^."^  *"**  ^h*^*  December  31  of 

c!—,    onu    ,    .   t:._            tt           t           ^  counts  of  the  Insured  s"Ch  year.   . 

SEC.  306.  (a)  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members  of  such  insU-  (f )  Secondary  Reserve. -Section  404  of 

Dividends.— Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  tuUon.  the  National  Housing  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1727)  is 
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amended  by  atriking  out  subsection  (i)  (as 
redeaignated  by  aecUon  305). 

TKBirr  Aocotnrmfo  stakdahos 
Sic.  307.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"AOConmiHo  stahbarbs 
"Sk.  415.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall,  not 
later  than  December  31.  1987.  prescribe  uni- 
form accounting  standards  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  to 
be  used  by  all  insured  institut'ons  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  compliance  with 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  same  degree  such  standards 
are  used  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
rules  and  reguUUons  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  may  suspend  the  application  of 
such  standards  with  respect  to  any  transac- 
tion or  Insured  Institution  if — 

"(1)  the  effect  of  such  application  would 
result  in  an  Insured  institution  and  its 
parent  company  being  treated  differently 
than  a  bank  and  iU  bank  holding  company 
considered  on  a  consolidated  basis;  or 

"(3)  the  transaction  was  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  standards 
vtaen  it  was  completed. 

"(b)  The  standards  prescribed  above  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  on  De- 
cember 31.  1»87.  with  respect  to  each  in- 
sured Institution,  except  an  insured  institu- 
tion that  files  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  achieving  compliance  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date  but  in  no  event  later 
than  December  31. 1993.". 

Auorr  or  pada 
8k.  308.  In  addition  to  audit  and  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Conwratlon  and  the  Federal  Home  Ix)an 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Asset  Disposition 
Association  shall  submit  to  audit  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  time  to  time  as  specified  by  the  Comp- 
troUer General. 

THairr  nmusTRY  hbcovkry  guidklihes 
Sk.  309.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  guidelines  for 
dealing  with  troubled— although  well  man- 
aged and  viable— thrift  institutions  in  a 
manner  which  will  maximize  the  long-term 
viabUity  of  the  thrift  Industry  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

(b)  Guidelines  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  should  also  address  specific  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Provision  for  classification  of  assets 
and  appraisal  methodology,  which  provides 
for- 

(A)  a  new  system  of  classification  of  assets 
that  provides  the  Principal  Supervisory 
Agent  with  the  option  to  direct  the  creation 
of  additional  general  loss  reserves  based  on 
a  review  of  an  Insured  institution's  overall 
portfolio; 

(B)  a  new  appraisal  standard; 

(C)  GAAP  criteria  for  determining  the 
value  of  a  property  at  foreclosure; 

(D)  the  use  of  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standard  ("FAS")  15  for  loan  restructuring, 
similar  to  that  employed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  but  applicable  to  all  loans 
qualifying  for  restructuring  under  FAS  15; 


(E)  elimination  of  the  present  scheduled 
Item  system  except  as  It  relates  to  1-  to  4- 

famlly  dwelling; 

(F)  discretion  in  determining  whether  a 
loan  that  is  restructured,  while  already  de- 
linquent, should  be  classified  and  liberal  ex- 
tension of  forbearance  with  respect  to  net 
worth  requirements  for  institutions  that 
have  made  supervisory  acquisitions. 

(2)  Enhanced  flexibility  in  the  supervisory 
process,  including  consideration  of  other 
sources  of  credit  of  a  borrower  for  recourse 
loans,  and  flexible  approval  requirements 
for  renegotiated  loans  where  a  supervisory 
agreement  exists. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  an  appeals  proc- 
ess for  supervisory  agent  decisions. 

(4)  The  esUblishment  of  an  appraisal 
review  system  to  avoid  overly  conservative 
or  optimistic  appraisals. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  Capital  Certifi- 
cate program  under  which  an  Insured  insti- 
tution under  supervisory  control  of,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  may  issue  a  capital  certif- 
icate only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  thrifts 
regulatory  capital  requirement.  When  the 
participatory  thrift  achieves  a  workable  cap- 
ital level,  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  thrift  shall 
redeem  the  certificate  and  pay  interest  or 
warrants  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
time  held. 

(c)  Not  later  than  January  31,  1989.  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  guidelines  In  achieving 
the  goal  set  forth  in  subsection  (a).  Follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  evaluation,  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  hold  hearings  to 
review  and  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  guide- 
lines. 

AFPLICATIOM  OP  GAAP 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)  Asset  Evaluations.— The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  direct  or  require  an  Insured  in- 
stitution to  esUblish  reserves  against,  or 
write  down  the  value  of,  any  asset  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would 
result  from  an  evaluation  of  the  asset  con- 
sistent with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.". 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)  Asset  Evaluations.- The  Board  may 
not  direct  or  require  an  association  to  estab- 
lish reserves  against,  or  write  down  the 
value  of,  any  asset  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 
the  amount  that  would  result  from  an  eval- 
uation of  the  asset  consistent  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles.". 

report  on  prevention  op  insolvencies 

Sec.  311.  Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  transmit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  a  de- 
tailed description  of  steps  that  the  Board 
has  taken  and  will  take  administratively, 
and  of  any  legislation  necessary,  to  prevent 
additional  Insolvencies  of  thrift  Institutions. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  OPPERINGS 

Sec.  312.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  ensure  that  minority 
owned  or  controlled  commercial  banks,  in- 
vestment banking  firms,  underwriters,  and 


bond  counsels,  shall  have  an  opportimlty  to 
participate  to  a  significant  degree  in  any 
public  offering  under  section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 
TITLE  rv— EMERGENCY  ACQUISITIONS 

SHORT  TTTLZ 

Sac.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Financial  Institutions  Emergency  Acquisi- 
tions Amendments  of  1987". 

EXTENSION  or  GARN-ST  GERMAIN  ACT 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-320)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  13,  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "March  1, 1990". 

(b)  Effective  March  1.  1990,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  403  of  this  title  are 
repealed. 

<c)  The  repeal  or  termination  by  this  sec- 
tion of  any  provision  of  law  shall  have  no 
effect  on  any  action  taken  or  authorized 
while  such  provision  was  in  effect  or  on  the 
authority  of  a  bank  holding  company, 
which  obtained  such  authority  prior  to  any 
such  repeal,  to  expand  within  a  State  under 
paragraph  (4)(D)  or  (4)(E)  of  section  13(f) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  or  termi- 
nation of  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  in 
section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  De- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1982  as  a  result 
of  the  date  contained  in  such  section,  such 
provision  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reenacted 
upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  extending  such 
date. 

ASSISTED  EXTRAORDINARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  13(f)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (9), 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  exclusively  in  connection  with  any  ac- 
quisition by  or  merger  with  an  out-of-State 
bank  or  holding  company  with  respect  to 
which  the  Corporation  provides  assistance 
under  Its  powers  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  the  Corporation  does 
not  provide  such  assistance.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  Corporation's  powers  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  assist  a  transaction."; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)(A)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral or  State  chartering  authority  has  certi- 
fied in  writing  that  an  insured  bank  with 
total  assets  of  $500,000,000  or  more  (as  de- 
termined from  its  most  recent  report  of  con- 
dition) is  In  danger  of  closing,  the  Insured 
bank  may  merge  with  or  its  assets  may  be 
purchased  by  and  its  liabilities  assumed  by 
another  depository  institution,  including  an 
insured  depository  institution  located  in  the 
State  where  the  Insured  bank  is  chartered 
but  established  by  an  out-of-State  bank  or 
holding  company,  or  its  shares  may  be  ac- 
quired by  an  out-of-State  bank  or  holding 
company. 

"(li)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Federal  or 
State  chartering  authority  has  certified  In 
writing  that  one  or  more  Insured  bank  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  holding  company  are  in  danger 
of  closing  and  such  bank  or  banks  hold  ag- 
gregate assets  equal  to  $500,000,000  or  more 
(as  determined  from  their  most  recent  re- 
ports of  condition)  and  such  bank  or  banks 
represent  33  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
total  assets  of  all  Insured  bank  subsidiaries 
(as  determined  from  their  most  recent  re- 
ports of  condition)  of  such  holding  compa- 


ny, an  out-of-State  bank  or  holding  compa- 
ny may  (I)  purchase  all  or  part  of  the 
shares  of  or  otherwise  acquire  the  holding 
company  that  controls  such  bank  or  banks 
and  all  or  part  of  such  holding  company's 
subsidiary  banks,  or  (II)  purchase  all  or  part 
of  the  shares  or  otherwise  acquire  any  such 
bank  or  banks  In  danger  of  closing  or  estab- 
lish one  or  more  newly  chartered  banks  lo- 
cated In  the  State  where  such  banks  In 
danger  of  closing  are  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merging  with  or  purchasing  the 
assets  and  assuming  the  liabilities  of  such 
banks,  if  the  aggregate  total  assets  of  such 
banlcs  that  are  acquired,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  purchasers,  equal  $500,000,000  or 
more.  Any  out-of-SUte  bank  or  holding 
company  which,  pursuant  to  clause  (II). 
purchases  shares  of,  or  establishes  a  newly 
chartered  bank  for  the  purpose  of  merging 
with  or  acquiring  the  assets  and  assuming 
the  liabilities  of,  such  bank  or  banks  in 
danger  of  closing  may  purchase  the  shares 
of  or  otherwise  acquire  any  bank  which  is 
affiliated  with  such  bank  or  banks. 

"(Ill)  The  Cort>oration  may  assist  a  merger 
or  acquisition  permitted  under  this  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  where  the  board  of  directors 
or  trustees  of  the  Insured  bank  has  request- 
ed In  writing  that  the  Corporation  assist  a 
merger  or  a  purchase. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  E!mergen- 
cy  Acquisitions  Amendments  of  1987,  the 
Corporation  provides  assistance,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(c),  to  an  Insured  bank  and  such  bank  was 
eligible  at  the  time  such  assistance  was 
given  to  be  acquired  by  an  out-of-State  bank 
or  holding  company  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  bank  shall  remain  eligible  to 
be  acquired,  to  the  same  extent  that  It  was 
eligible  when  assistance  was  granted,  by  an 
out-of-State  bank  or  holding  company  so 
long  as  the  Corporation's  assistance  remains 
outstanding.  If,  at  the  time  such  assistance 
was  granted  to  an  Insured  bank  or  to  affili- 
ated insured  banks,  such  bank's  or  banks' 
parent  holding  company  or  other  affiliated 
banks  were  eligible  also  to  be  acquired  by  an 
out-of-State  bank  or  holding  company,  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (AKll),  they  shall 
remain  eligible  for  such  acquisition,  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  were  when  the  assist- 
ance was  granted,  so  long  as  such  assistance 
remains  outstanding.  Any  acquisition  au- 
thorized under  this  subparagraph  requires 
the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  which  may 
be  conditioned  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  Impose  in  its 
discretion,  including  but  not  limited  to  re- 
ceipt of  such  consideration  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's assistance  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
deems  appropriate. 

"(C)  Where  otherwise  lawfully  required,  a 
transaction  under  this  paragraph  (3)  must 
be  approved  by  the  primary  Federal  or 
State  supervisor  of  all  parties  thereto. 

"(D)  'The  Corporation  may  not  assist  a 
merger  or  acquisition  under  subparagraph 

(A)  or  take  final  action  under  subparagraph 

(B)  without  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
bank  supervisor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
bank  in  danger  of  closing  is  chartered."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (111)  of  paragraph  (4)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C),  respectively; 

(4)  by  amending  redesignated  paragraph 
(4KA)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4KA)  Nothing  In  section  3(d)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  section 
408(eK3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  any 
provision  of  State  law,  or  the  constitution  of 
any  State,  shall  bar  approval,  constunma- 


tlon,  or  retention  of  an  acquisition  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  except  that 
an  out-of-state  bank  may  make  such  an  ac- 
quisition only  if  such  ownership  Is  otherwise 
specifically  authorized."; 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"(D)  An  out-of-state  bank  holding  compa- 
ny that  acquires,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
bank  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  In  any 
State  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  acquisition  or  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  for  an  out-of-State 
holding  company  that  acquires  an  In-State 
bank,  have  the  same  rights  to  make  addi- 
tional acquisitions  and  to  establish  branches 
in  such  State  as  an  in-State  bank  holding 
company. 

"(E)  A  holding  company  which,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  acquires  control  of  one  or  more 
banks  or  a  holding  company  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  or  subparagraph  (D)  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  such  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion, be  required  as  the  result  of  the  law  of 
any  State  to  divest  any  other  bank  or  banks 
or  be  prevented  from  acquiring,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  other  banks  or  holding  com- 
pany."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "to  permit"  in  para- 
graph (5); 

(7)  by  striking  out  ""closed"  the  second 
time  it  appears  and  "bank"  the  sixth  time  It 
appears  in  paragraph  (6KA); 

(8)  by  striking  out  clauses  (I)  through  (Iv) 
of  paragraph  (6)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  First,  between  depository  Institutions 
of  the  same  type  within  the  same  State; 

"■(11)  Second,  between  depository  institu- 
tions of  the  same  type  in  different  States 
which,  by  reciprocal  laws  or  other  arrange- 
ments specifically  authorize  such  acquisi- 
tions, or  in  the  absence  of  such  laws  or 
other  arrangements.  In  different  States 
which  are  contig^uous; 

"■(111)  Third,  between  depository  Institu- 
tions of  the  same  type  In  different  States 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  clause  (ID; 

'"(Iv)  Fourth,  between  depository  Institu- 
tions of  different  types  within  the  same 
State; 

""(V)  Fifth,  between  depository  Institutions 
of  different  types  in  different  States  which, 
by  reciprocal  laws  or  other  arrangements 
specifically  authorize  such  acquisitions,  or 
in  the  ateence  of  such  laws  or  other  ar- 
rangements, in  different  States  which  are 
contiguous;  and 

"(vl)  Sixth,  between  depository  Institu- 
tions of  different  types  in  different  States 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (v)."; 

(9)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(C)  In  the  case  of  a  minority-controlled 
bank,  the  Corporation  shall  seek  an  offer 
from  other  minority-controlled  banks  before 
proceeding  with  the  sequence  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  subparagraph."; 

(10)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (8)  as  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following: 

""(B)  a  bank  is  'in  danger  of  closing'  If— 
""(1)  the  bank  Is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay 
its  obligations  In  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness and  there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  for 
It  to  do  so  without  Federal  assistance;  or 

"(11)  the  bank  has  Incurred  or  Is  likely  to 
Incur  losses  that  will  deplete  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  its  capital  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  replenishment  of  the 
bank's  capital  without  Federal  assistance; 


"(C)  banks  are  'affiliated'  if  each  is  a  sub- 
sidiary (as  defined  In  section  2(d)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956)  of  the 
same  holding  company;";  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(9)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent the  Corporation,  in  its  sole  discretion, 
from  assisting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  open  or  closed  Insured  bank 
by  an  out-of-State  bank  or  holding  company 
where  such  an  acquisition  is  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  applicable  State  law. 

■■(10)  In  any  transaction  authorized  under 
this  subsection,  no  assistance  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  provided  to  a  subsidiary  of  a 
holding  company  that  is  not  an  insured 
bank.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  this 
paragraph  is  not  intended  to  prevent  an  in- 
termediate holding  company  from  being  a 
conduit  for  assistance  ultimately  intended 
for  an  Insured  bank. 

■"(11  HA)  In  its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Corporation  shall  Include  a  report 
on  the  acquisitions  under  this  subsection 
during  the  preceding  year. 

■■(B)  The  report  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

■■(1)  The  number  of  transactions  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  which  the 
Corporation  provided  assistance. 

■■(11)  A  brief  description  of  the  transac- 
tions and  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  transactions  occurred.". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C,  1843(cX8)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'■(F)  In  the  event  an  application  is  filed 
under  this  paragraph  in  connection  with  an 
application  by  a  bank  holding  company  to 
acquire  control  of  a  bank  in  danger  of  clos- 
ing or  its  affiliated  banks  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  the  Board  may  dispense  with  the  notice 
and  hearing  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
and  the  Board  may  approve  or  deny  the  ap- 
plication under  this  paragraph  without 
notice  or  hearing.  Not  more  than  7  days 
after  approval  of  an  application  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Board  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  order 
approving  the  application  and  shall  identify 
any  nonbanklng  activities  involved  In  the 
acquisition.". 

(c)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  ■'(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■'(2)  If  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
chartering  authority  has  certified  In  writing 
that  a  bank  is  In  danger  of  closing  pursuant 
to  section  13(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  the  Board  may  dispense  with 
the  notice  and  hearing  requirements  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  application 
received  to  acquire  such  bank  or  Its  affili- 
ated banks  and  may  reduce  the  post-approv- 
al waiting  period  of  section  11  of  this  Act  to 
5  days  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  its  affili- 
ated banlu  or.  If  the  Board  finds  that  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  such  bank  In  danger  of 
closing,  further  reduce  or  eliminate  such 
period  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  Its  af- 
filiated banks,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.". 
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8k.  404.  (a)  Section  S(i)  of  the  Federal 
Depadt  Insonunce  Act  (12  n.8.C.  1813(1))  Is 
■mended  to  read  aa  (oUows: 

"(1X1)  The  tenn  'new  bank'  means  a  new 
natlffn*'  ba">tint  aasodatlon.  other  than  a 
brldce  bank,  organiaed  by  the  Corporation 
to  aMiime  the  insured  deposits  of  an  Insured 
t^wt^  cloaed  on  account  of  Inability  to  meet 
the  demamto  of  lU  depositors  and  otherwise 
to  perform  temporarily  the  functions  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (h)  of  section  11. 

"(2)  The  term  'bridge  bank'  means  a  new 
national  *?^"Mnir  association  organized  by 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (1) 
of  section  11.".  _ 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (la  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1).  (J). 
(k).  and  (1)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  and 
(5).  respectively,  of  subsection  (h). 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  VJS.C.  1821)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(IKl)  If  the  Board  of  uirectors  deter- 
miikes  with  regard  to  one  or  more  closed  in- 
sured banks— 

"(A)  that  the  amount  which  Is  reasonably 
necessary  to  organize  and  operate  a  bridge 
bank  will  not  exceed  the  amount  which  Is 
reasonably  necessary  to  save  the  cost  of  liq- 
uidating. Including  paying  the  Insured  ac- 
counU  of,  the  closed  bank  or  banks: 

"(B)  that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
Insured  bank  or  banlcs  Is  essential  to  provide 
adequate  >>fnking  services  in  its  community: 

or 

"(C)  that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
insured  bank  or  banks  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  depositors  of  the  closed  bank  or 
banks  and  the  public. 

the  Corporation  in  its  discretion  may  orga- 
nise a  bridge  bank  to  assume  the  deposits  of 
the  closed  bank  or  banks,  and  to  assume 
such  other  liabUitles  of  the  closed  bank  or 
banks  as  the  Corporation  in  Its  discretion 
may  deem  advisable,  and  to  purchase  such 
assets  of  the  closed  bank  or  banks  as  the 
Corporation  In  Its  discretion  may  deem  ad- 
visable, and  to  perform  temporarily  the 
functions  hereinafter  provided  for.  Upon 
the  organization  of  a  bridge  bank,  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  closed  insured  bank  or  banks 
may,  subject  to  approval  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  transfer  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  closed  insured  bank  or  banks 
to  the  bridge  bank.  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary hardship  or  losses  to  the  previous 
customers  of  the  closed  bank  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  a  bridge  bank,  in- 
cluding particularly,  creditworthy  farmers, 
small  businesses,  and  households,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Corporation 
should  continue  to  honor  commitments  to 
creditworthy  customers,  and  that  it  should 
not  interrupt  or  terminate  adequately  se- 
cured loans  that  are  being  repaid  In  accord- 
ance with  their  terms. 

"(2)  The  articles  of  association  and  the  or- 
ganization certificate  of  the  bridge  bank 
shall  be  executed  by  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Corporation.  The  bridge  bank 
shall  be  a  national  bank  and  shall  be  In- 
sured from  the  time  of  its  organization.  No 
capital  stock  need  be  paid  in  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  bridge  bank  shall  have  a  5- 
member  board  of  directors  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(3)  The  bridge  bank  shall  have  all  corpo- 
rate powers  of  a  national  bank,  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  Corporation  shall  have  sole  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  remove  the  directors 


of  the  bridge  bank,  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tion, and  to  waive  any  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  their  qualifications  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 5145  through  6149  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  UAC.  71  through  75)  and  section 
31  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1933  (12  U.S.C. 

71a): 

"(B)  the  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  indemnify  the  directors  of  the  bridge 
bank  on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation 
deems  proper, 

"(C)  any  requirements  for  capital  in  the 
bridge  bank  as  provided  in  section  5138  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  51)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  are  waived; 

"(D)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  indebtedness  of  any  person  to 
the  bridge  bank  without  regard  for  the 
amount  of  the  bank's  capital  or  surplus: 

"(E)  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bridge 
bank  shall  elect  a  chairman  who  shall  also 
serve  in  the  position  of  chief  executive  offi- 

"(P)  the  bridge  bank  shall  be  a  national 
member  bank,  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
purchase  stock  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank: 

"(G)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  have  authority  to  waive  any  require- 
ment for  a  fidelity  bond;  and 

"(H)  upon  the  merger  of  a  bridge  bank 
with  another  bank  that  Is  not  a  bridge  bank, 
or  upon  the  sale  of  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  stock  of  a  bridge  bank  (other  than  a  sale 
to  the  Corporation  or  to  another  bridge 
bank),  or  upon  the  assumption  of  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  deposits  of  a  bridge 
bank  by  another  bank  that  Is  not  a  bridge 
bank,  the  surviving  bank  shall  cease  to  have 
the  sUtus  of  a  bridge  bank. 

"(4)  Upon  the  organization  of  a  bridge 
bank,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  in  its  discretion  deem  necessary  or 
advisable,  the  Corporation  shall  promptly 
make  available  to  the  bridge  bank,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such  form 
and  amounts  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  sufficient  funds  for  the  bridge 
bank  to  operate.  The  bridge  bank  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  or  establishment 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes 
(jovemment,  nor  shall  the  directors  or  offi- 
cers or  employees  or  agents  of  the  bridge 
bank  be  deemed  to  be  employees  or  agents 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government,  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

"(5)(A)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  it  Is  desirable  to  do  so. 
the  Corporation  shall  cause  capital  stock  of 
the  bridge  bank  to  be  issued  and  offered  for 
sale  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  deems  advisable  in  an  amount 
sufficient,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  make  possible  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  bridge  bank  on  a  sound 
basis.  If  the  bridge  bank  has  assumed  the 
Insured  deposits  of  a  closed  bank  with  total 
assets  of  $500,000,000  or  more  (as  deter- 
mined from  the  closed  bank's  most  recent 
report  of  condition),  the  bridge  bank  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  acquired  by  or  to  merge 
with  an  insured  depository  institution  locat- 
ed in  the  State  where  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered  but  established  by  an  out-of-State 
bank  or  holding  company,  or  to  be  acquired 
by  an  out-of-State  bank  or  holding  compa- 
ny, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (f )  of  section  13. 

•(B)  Unless  the  capital  stock  of  the  bridge 
bank  is  sold  or  its  assets  are  taken  over  and 
its  deposits  assumed  by  another  insured 
bank  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
organization,  the  Corporation  shall  wind  up 


the  affairs  of  such  bank  by  voluntary  disso- 
lution or  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
except  that  if  the  Board  of  Directors  finds, 
after  consultation  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  cnirrency.  that  an  extension  of  time  for 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank  is  in  the 
l)est  interest  of  the  depositors  of  the  closed 
bank  or  banks  and  the  public,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  extend  such  time  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

"(6)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  or 
merger  of  the  bridge  bank  with  another  in- 
sured depository  institution  the  Corporation 
is  authorized,  in  its  sole  discretion,  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe— 

"(A)  to  make  loans  or  contributions  to,  or 
deposits  in,  or  to  purchase  assets  or  securi- 
ties other  than  voting  or  common  stock  of, 
or  to  assume  the  liabilities  of,  such  bridge 
bank  or  the  company  which  will  acquire 
control  of  such  bank; 

"(B)  to  guarantee  the  bridge  bank  or  the 
company  which  will  acquire  control  of  the 
bridge  bank  against  loss  by  reason  of  such 
sale  or  merger,  or 

"(C)  to  take  any  combination  of  the  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration under  section  13  to  assist  a  transac- 
tion imder  this  subsection.". 

CONVERSIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If.  upon  application,  and  pursuant  to 
a  plan  of  conversion  to  an  Institution  of  a 
type  eligible  to  be  an  insured  Institution, 
the  Corporation.  In  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  grant  Insurance  of  accounts  to  a 
savings  bank  that  Is  an  Insured  bank  (as  the 
term  'Insured  bank'  is  defined  In  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act), 
such  Insurance  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  as  the  Corporation  stipulates,  at 
which  time  such  Institution  automatically 
shall  lose  Its  status  as  such  an  Insured  bank. 
No  change  of  deposit  Insurance  agencies 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration to  the  Corporation  shall  be  treated, 
for  the  piurposes  of  section  18(i)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  involving  a 
conversion  to  a  nonlnsured  bank  or  institu- 
tion, except  that  the  Corporation  shall  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion with  notification  of  any  application 
that,  if  granted,  would  Involve  such  a 
change  of  deposit  liwurance  agencies,  shall 
consult  with  the  Corporation  before  dispos- 
ing of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
notification  of  the  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  application.". 

(b)(1)  Section  18(c)(12)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(cX12))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transaction  where 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  institu- 
tion Is  an  insured  Federal  savings  bank  or 
an  institution  Insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
except  that  any  insured  bank  Involved  in 
the  transaction  shall  notify  the  Corporation 
in  writing  at  least  30  days  prior  to  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction  and.  If  any  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Is  required  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  such  approving  authority 
shall  provide  the  Corporation  with  notifica- 
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tlon  of  the  application  for  approval,  shall 
consult  with  the  Corporation  before  dispos- 
ing of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  no- 
tification to  the  Corporation  of  the  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  said  application.". 

(2)  Section  18(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  a  conversion  of  an  insured  bank  to  an  In- 
sured Institution  pursuant  to  section  403(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1726(e)).". 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  406.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amounts  received  pursuant  to  any  as- 
sessment under  this  section  and  any  other 
amounts  received  by  the  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  5240 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  UJS.C.  481)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following:  "Such  funds  shall  not 
be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the  purpose 
of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(c)  Section  404  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amounts  received  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  any  assessment  under  this  Act, 
deposits  required  under  this  section  and  any 
other  monies  received  by  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for 
the  purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(d)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  19  (12  U.S.C.  1439)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"apportionment 
"Sec.  19B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  amounts  received  pursuant  to 
any  assessment  under  this  Act  and  any 
other  monies  received  by  the  Board  shall 
not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(e)  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"apportionment 
"Sec.  129.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  received  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  any  method  provided  by  this 
Act,  and  interest,  dividend,  or  other  Income 
thereon,  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other 
authority.". 

UqniDATION  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  407.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  Corporation  shall  fully  consider 
the  adverse  economic  Impact  on  local  com- 
munities, including  businesses,  and  farms,  of 
actions  to  be  taken  by  it  during  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  liquidation  of  loans  of  a 
closed  bank.  The  actions  Include  the  release 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  products  and 
services  for  family  living  and  business  ex- 
penses and  shortening  the  undue  length  of 
the  decision-making  process  for  the  accept- 
ance of  offers  of  settlement  contingent 
upon  third  party  financing.  The  Corpora- 


tion shall  adopt  and  publish  procedures  and 
guidelines  to  minimize  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects caused  by  Its  actions  on  individual 
debtors  in  the  community.". 

CAPITAL  POOLS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  the  statutory  authority  to  engage 
In  "open  bank  assistance"  for  failing  banks 
imder  section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  minimize  losses  to  the  In- 
surance fund  and  to  provide  for  the  stability 
of  the  community;  and 

(2)  communities  in  depressed  regions  of 
the  Nation  have  had  increasing  difficulty  In 
raising  capital  to  infuse  into  locally  operat- 
ed, failing  banks:  and 

(3)  States  have  the  authority  to  establish 
capital  pools  to  supplement  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  funds  and  outside 
capital  in  arranging  open  banks  assistance 
plans;  and 

(4)  it  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  have  a 
"fire  sale"  of  assets  acquired  by  the  Federal 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  a  part  of 
their  acquisitions  of  nonperformlng  loans  of 
failed  banks. 

(b)  Let  it  therefore  be  declared  that  the 
United  States  Senate  hereby  encourages  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
exercise  its  discretionary  authority  to  work 
with  States  which  authorize  such  capital 
pools  to  save  community  banlis  during  this 
time  of  great  economic  distress  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  the  United  States 
Senate  further  encourages  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  use  its  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  negotiate  sale  of 
loans  to  area  banks  to  prevent  further  asset 
devaluation. 

TITLE  V— CKEDIT  UNION 
AMENDMENTS 

PERMANENT  BfERGER  AND  CONSERVATORSHIP 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  501.  Section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982  (12  U.S.C.  1464  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

SECOND  MORTGAGE  AND  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 

Sec.  502.  Section  107(5)(A)(li)  of  the  Fed- 
eral C^redlt  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757(5)(A)(il))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•fifteen  years"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•IS  years  or  any 
longer  term  which  the  Board  may  allow;". 

OWNERSHIP  INTEREST 

Sec.  503.  Section  107(6)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757(6))  is 
amended  by  inserting  '•,  representing 
equity."  after  ••payments". 

FAITHFUL  PERFORMANCE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'•The  board  shall  elect  from  their  number  a 
financial  officer  who  shall  give  adequate  fi- 
delity coverage  in  accordance  with  section 
113(2)of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  113  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  provide  adequate  fidelity  coverage  for 
officers  and  employees  having  custody  of  or 
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handling    fimds    according 
Issued  by  the  Board;". 

MEMBERSHIP  OPncras 

Sec.  505.  Section  113(1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  VSS.C.  1761b(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
credit  union". 

NONPARTICIPATION 

Sec.  506.  Section  118  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1764)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Subject  to"  in  subsec- 
tion   (a)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Except  as  provided  In";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  '•and  enforce"  after 
••adopt"  In  subsection  (b). 

PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  FLEXIBILITY 

Sec.  507.  Section  120(IK2)  of  the  F^eral 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  176«<iK2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "reimbursement." 
the  following:  'acquire  and  dispose  of.  by 
lease  or  purchase,  real  or  personal  property, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  applicable  to  executive  or  Inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "this  Act "  the  fol- 
lowing: '■,  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  or  policies  established  by  the 
Board  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act". 

TREATMENT  OF  NCUAB  FUNDS 

Sec.  508.  "Htle  I  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"TRUST  FUND 

'Sec.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  all  moneys  of  the  Board  shall 
be  treated  as  trust  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
section  256(a)(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
This  section  is  effective  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  every  fiscal  year  thereafter.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS; 
REMOVAL  AND  PROHIBITION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  509.  Section  206(g)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "di- 
rector, officer,  or  committee  member"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"director,  officer,  committee  member,  or 
employee"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "di- 
rector, officer,  or  committee  meml>er"  the 
first  two  times  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'director,  officer,  committee 
member,  or  employee"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "any 
other  person"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  agent  or  other 
person";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "employ- 
ee, agent,"  before  "or  other  person"  the  last 
time  it  appears. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OR  SUSPENSION 

Sec.  510.  Section  206(g)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(7)(A)  Any  person  who,  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  is  removed,  suspended,  or  pro- 
hibited from  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  insured  credit  union  shall 
also  be  removed,  suspended,  or  prohibited 
from  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  any  insured  institution,  any  bank 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company,  any  organization  orga- 
nized and  operated  under  section  25(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  or  operating  under 
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aectten  aS  of  the  PedenI  Reserve  Act,  and 
any  n*liici  and  loan  holding  company  or 
■ufaBkUary  of  a  aavlngi  and  loan  holding 
i^«— P»«y  (as  ttMMe  tenns  are  defined  In  the 
Nattonal  Houstng  Act),  and  any  institution 
aiartered  by  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Turn  Credit  Administration  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate Fednal  regulatray  agency. 

"(B>  As  used  in  subsection  (g).  the  term 
tnsuied  instltutioD'  means  an  insured  credit 
nwfam  or  a  depository  institution  whose  ac- 
counts are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Inurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Sav- 
Ings  and  Ijoan  Insurance  Corporation.". 
iMFOsmoii  or  oomsavATORSHiP 

8k.  511.  SecUon  aOWhXl)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (13  V&C.  1786(hXl))  is 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  a^«««"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


"(C)  there  is  a  willful  violation  of  a  cease- 
andKieaist  order  which  has  become  final:  or 

"(D)  there  is  concealment  of  books, 
papers,  records,  or  assets  of  the  credit  union 
or  refusal  to  submit  books,  papers,  records, 
or  affairs  of  the  credit  union  for  inspection 
to  any  examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of 
the  Board.". 
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UDUcnow  ni  stats  coiramT  wArmto  rsiod 
8k.  six  Section  306(hK2KB)  of  the  Fed- 
oal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786(hK2KB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ninety"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

AnTHORTTT  AS  COHSKRVATOR 

Sk.  513.  SecUon  306(h)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  17M(h))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 

followlnr- 

"(8)  The  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  the 
officers,  and  the  cmnmittees  of  the  credit 
union  and  shall  be  authorized  to  operate 
the  credit  union  in  its  own  name  or  to  con- 
serve its  assets  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  the  Board.". 

UQVIDATIOM  FKOCKKDIIIOS 

Sk.  514.  (a)  Section  207(aXl)  of  the  Fed- 
eral C^redlt  Union  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1787(aXl)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr 

"(B)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Board  closes  a  credit  union  for 
liquidation  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1),  or  ac- 
cepts appointment  as  liquidating  agent  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  such  insured  credit 
union  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  such  insured  credit 
union  is  located  or  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
an  order  requiring  the  Board  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  prohibited  from  con- 
tinuing such  liquidation.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subparagraph,  no  court 
may  take  any  action  for  or  toward  the  re- 
moval of  any  liquidating  agent  or,  except  at 
the  lnt<ntr*  of  the  Board,  restrain  or  affect 
the  exerdae  of  powers  or  functions  of  a  liq- 
uidating agent.". 

(b)  Section  208(c)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  UJB.C.  1788(c))  is  redesignat- 


ed as  subsection  (J)  of  section  207  (12  VS.C. 
1787)  and  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  court  or  other 
public  body  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
ject only  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  or, 
in  cases  where  the  Board  has  been  appoint- 
ed liquidating  agent  solely  by  a  pubUc  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
other  than  said  Board,  subject  only  to  the 
regulation  of  such  public  authority". 

(c)  Section  208(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  VS.C.  1788(d))  is  redesignat- 
ed as  section  208(c). 

TRAMSFXK  OF  FTC  JURISBICTIOH  TO  WCUA 

Sk.  515.  (a)  Sections  5(aH2),  6(a)  and  6(b) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
VS.C.  45(aX2),  46(a)  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3)."  the  foUowlng:  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18(f  X4),". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  VS.C. 
46)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3),"  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18(f  X4).";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "in 
business  as  a  savings  and  loan  institution" 
the  following:  ",  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union,". 

(cXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(fXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(fXl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  following:  "and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions  descriljed  in  para- 
graph (4))". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(fXl)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  57a(fXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'any  such"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  in  paragraph  (4),"  immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3),"  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "with 
respect  to  banks"  the  following:  ",  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions". 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f))  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regxilations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 

TITLE  VI— DEPOSIT  AVAILABILITY 

SHORT  TtTLE 

Sk.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Deposit  AvaUabiUty  Act  of  1987". 

DEFINrriONS 

Sk.  602.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  institution" 
means— 

(A)  any  insured  bank  or  domestic  branch 
as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act  or  any  bank  which  is  eligi- 
ble to  make  application  to  become  an  in- 
sured bank  under  section  5  of  such  Act; 

(B)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  or  any  bank  which  is  eligible  to  make 


application   to   l>ecome    an   insured   bank 
under  section  5  of  such  Act; 

(C)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  or 
any  bank  which  is  eligible  to  make  applica- 
tion to  become  an  insured  bank  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act; 

(D)  any  insured  credit  union  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
or  any  credit  union  which  Is  eligible  to  make 
application  to  become  an  insured  credit 
union  pursiiant  to  section  201  of  such  Act; 

(E)  any  member  as  defined  in  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

(F)  any  insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
any  institution  which  is  eligible  to  make  ap- 
plication to  become  an  insured  institution 
under  section  403  of  such  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "deposit  account"  means  an 
account  in  a  depository  Institution  on  which 
the  account  holder  is  permitted  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable 
instruments,  payment  orders  of  withdrawal, 
telephone  transfers,  or  other  similar  items 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  or 
transfers  to  third  persons  or  others.  Such 
term  includes  demand  deposit  accounts,  ne- 
gotiable order  of  withdrawal  accounts,  share 
draft  accounts,  savings  deposits,  and  share 
accounts.  Such  term  does  not  include  time 
deposits; 

(4)  the  term  "consumer  account"  means  a 
deposit  accotmt  primarily  used  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes; 

(5)  the  term  "check  or  similar  instrument" 
means  a  check,  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal, share  draft,  money  order,  or  similar 
instrument  drawn  on  a  depository  institu- 
tion located  in  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  include  noncash  items;  and 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FUNDS  AVAIIABIUTY  POLICIES 

Sk.  603.  (aXl)  Before  opening  a  consumer 
account,  a  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  disclosure  to  the  potential 
customer  of  its  specific  policy  with  respect 
to  when  a  customer  may  withdraw  funds  de- 
posited by  check  or  similar  instrument  into 
the  customer's  consumer  account. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  account 
which  was  opened  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  depository  institution 
shall  include  the  disclosure  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  with  the  first  regularly  sched- 
uled mailing  pertaining  to  the  account 
which  occurs  after  such  effective  date  (but 
not  later  than  90  days  after  such  effective 
date)  unless  the  depository  institution  has 
provided  a  disclosure  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(b)  Each  depository  institution  shall— 

(1)  post  at  each  location  where  its  employ- 
ees receive  deposits  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
notice  setting  forth  its  general  policy  with 
respect  to  when  a  customer  may  withdraw 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment; and 

(2)  mail  at  least  annually  a  brief  reminder 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  account  that  de- 
posits by  check  or  similar  Instrument  may 
not  be  available  for  immediate  withdrawal. 

(c)  Each  owner  of  an  automatic  or  elec- 
tronic terminal  shall  provide  at  each  termi- 
nal location  where  deposits  may  be  made  a 
brief  reminder  that  deposits  by  check  or 
similar  instrument  may  not  be  available  for 
immediate  withdrawal. 


(d)  A  depository  institution  shall  give 
notice  prior  to  implementing  any  change  to 
the  depository  institution's  policy  with  re- 
meet  to  when  customers  may  withdraw 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment into  consumer  accounts,  except  that 
any  change  which  expedites  the  availability 
of  such  funds  may  be  disclosed  after  imple- 
mentation. 

(e)  Each  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide disclosure,  consistent  with  the  disclo- 
sures required  under  subsection  (a),  of  its 
policy  with  respect  to  when  a  customer  may 
withdraw  funds  deposited  by  check  or  simi- 
lar instrument  into  a  customer's  account 
upon  the  request  of  any  person. 

(f)  If  a  depository  institution  does  not,  as 
authorized  by  section  604(b),  generally 
begin  to  compute  interest  or  dividends  on 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment to  an  interest-bearing  deposit  account 
or  a  time  deposit  on  or  before  the  date  on 
which  that  depository  institution  receives 
provisional  credit  for  the  deposit,  the  depos- 
itory institution  shall  provide  a  written  dis- 
closure, within  the  time  periods  required 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  when 
the  institution  begins  to  compute  interest 
on  such  funds. 

(gXl)  The  Board  shaU  publish  model  dis- 
closure forms  and  clauses  for  common  trans- 
actions to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  this  section  and  to 
aid  customers  by  utilizing  readily  under- 
standable language.  Nothing  in  this  title  re- 
quires the  use  of  any  such  model  form  or 
clause  prescribed  by  the  Board  under  this 
section.  A  depository  institution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  if  it— 

(A)  uses  any  appropriate  model  form  or 
clause  as  published  by  the  Board,  or 

(B)  uses  any  such  model  form  or  clause 
and  changes  it  by  deleting  any  information 
which  is  not  required  by  this  title,  or  rear- 
ranging the  format. 

(2)  Model  disclosure  forms  and  clauses 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  after  notice 
duly  given  in  the  Federal  Register  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

nrrxRxsT  on  deposits 
Sk.  6(M.  (a)  For  the  punx»e  of  computing 
the  amount  of  interest  or  dividends  payable 
with  respect  to  an  interest-t>earing  deposit 
account  or  a  time  deposit,  a  depository  insti- 
tution may  not  del&y  beginning  to  compute 
interest  on  funds  deposited  by  check  or 
similar  instrument  to  such  an  account 
beyond  the  date  on  which  that  depository 
institution  receives  provisional  credit  for 
the  check  or  similar  instrument. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  de- 
pository institution  which  begins  the  com- 
putation of  Interest  at  a  later  date  than  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  all  deposits,  In- 
(duding  cash  deposits,  made  to  the  deposit 
account,  subject  to  the  notice  requirement 
of  section  603(f). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  requires  the 
payment  of  interest  with  respect  to  funds 
deposited  by  check  or  similar  instnmient 
which  is  returned  unpaid. 

nmiUIf  EXPEDITED  FUNDS  AVAILABILTTT 
REGULATION 

Sk.  60S.  (a)  Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  promulgate  regulations  to  expe- 
dite customer  access  to  funds  deposited  by 
check  or  siinilar  instrument  into  deposit  k- 
counts  by  expediting  the  process  for  return- 
ing all  categories  of  unpaid  items  or  other 


means  in  order  to  provide  that  receiving  de- 
pository institutions  can  reasonably  expect 
to  learn  of  the  nonpayment  of  items  within 
the  time  periods  established  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (b).  Such  regulations  shall 
only  be  adopted  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment 

(b)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that  no  more 
than  6  intervening  business  days  shall  pass 
between  the  day  of  deposit  and  the  day  of 
availability  for  funds  deposited  by  check  or 
similar  Instrument  into  deposit  accounts  at 
depository  institutions,  except  that  the 
Board  may  extend  by  one  business  day  the 
time  period  where  such  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a).  In  any  case, 
the  Board  shall  differentiate  time  periods 
based  on  the  time  necessary  for  a  depository 
institution  reasonably  to  expect  to  learn  of 
the  nonpayment  of  a  check  or  similar  in- 
strument. 

(c)  The  Board  nuiy.  by  regulation.  esUb- 
lish  reasonable  exceptions  to  the  time  limits 
established  under  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  for  deposits  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any  one  day: 

(2)  for  checks  or  similar  Instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited; 
and 

(3)  for  deposit  accounts  which  have  been 
overdrawn  rep)eatedly. 

In  no  case  may  the  length  of  time  applica- 
ble to  items  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence exceed  2  intervening  business  days 
beyond  the  time  limits  established  by  the 
Board  under  subsection  (b),  except  that  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  reasonable  time  limits 
for  checks  and  other  instruments  deposited 
into  accounts  other  than  consumer  accounts 
for  the  purpose  of  clause  (1). 

EXPEDITED  FUNDS  AVAILABILITT  RULEMAKING 

Sk.  606.  (a)  Not  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  promulgate  regulations  to  expe- 
dite customer  access  to  funds  deposited  by 
check  or  similar  Instrument  into  deposit  ac- 
counts at  depository  institutions  either  by 
improving  the  check  clearing  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  or  by  limiting 
the  time  period  between  the  day  of  deposit 
and  the  day  of  funds  availability  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c). 

(bXl)  The  Board  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
check  clearing  system  used  by  depository  in- 
stitutions for  aU  categories  of  unpaid  items 
by  expediting  the  process  for  returning  such 
unpaid  items  or  other  means  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  receiving  depository  institutions 
can  reasonably  expect  to  learn  of  the  non- 
payment of  items  within  the  time  periods 
established  by  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(3). 

(2)  In  prescribing  the  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Board  shall  consider— 

(A)  adopting  a  uniform  endorsement 
standard; 

(B)  providing  for  direct  notification  of  re- 
turning checks  and  similar  instruments  to 
the  depository  institution  of  first  deposit; 

(C)  providing  for  direct  return  of  checks 
and  similar  instruments  to  the  depository 
institution  of  first  deposit; 

(D)  providing  for  settlement  of  all  re- 
turned checks  and  similar  instruments 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  checks  or  similar  in- 
struments are  handled  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks: 

(E)  extending  limits  for  returns; 

(F)  the  use  of  electronic  means  of  collect- 
ing and  returning  checks; 

(G)  providing  for  check  truncation; 


(H)  the  establishment  of  an  automated 
return  system; 

(I)  charging  a  depodtory  insUtution  bued 
upon  notification  that  a  cheA  or  similar  in- 
strument will  be  presented  for  payment; 

(J)  creating  incenUves  for  depository  insti- 
tutions to  return  unpaid  items  promptly  to 
the  depository  Institutions  of  fliat  deposit; 

(K)  dispensing  with  unneoeasary  endorse- 
ments; 

(L)  automating  the  reading  of  endofse- 
ments;  and 

(M)  competitive  factors  and  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  level  of  such  aervioes  nation- 
wide. 

In  prescribing  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  balance  the  costs  with 
the  benefits  of  any  improvements  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

(3)  The  regulation  shall  provide  that  no 
more  than  4  intervening  business  days  shall 
pass  between  the  day  of  deposit  and  the  day 
of  availability  for  funds  deposited  by  check 
or  similar  instrument  into  deposit  accounts 
at  depository  institutions,  except  that  the 
Board  may  extend  by  one  business  day  the 
time  period  where  such  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a).  The  Board 
shall  differentiate  time  periods  baaed  on  the 
time  necessary  for  a  depository  institution 
reasonably  to  expect  to  learn  of  the  nonpay- 
ment of  a  check  or  similar  instrument. 

(4)  The  Board  may.  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish reasonable  exceptions  to  the  time  limits 
established  under  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  for  deposits  by  check  or  nimii^r  instru- 
ment in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any  one  dajr, 

(B)  for  checks  or  similar  instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited; 
and 

(C)  for  deposit  accounts  which  have  been 
overdrawn  repeatedly. 

In  no  case  may  the  length  of  time  applica- 
ble to  items  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence exceed  2  business  days  beyond  the 
time  limits  established  by  the  Board  under 
paragraph  (3),  except  that  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  reasonable  time  limits  for  checks 
and  other  instruments  deposited  into  ac- 
counts other  than  consumer  accounts  for 
the  purpose  of  clause  (A). 

(cXl)  The  Board  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar 
instrument  into  deposit  accounts  at  deposi- 
tory institutions  are  not  available  for  with- 
drawal, to  the  numt>er  of  dajrs  necessary  to 
provide  provisional  credit,  considering  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  instnunent,  type  of  in- 
stitution, and  geographic  location. 

(2)  The  Board  may,  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish reasonable  exceptions  to  the  time  limi- 
tations established  under  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  for  deposits  by  check  or  «<twiiar  inatru- 
ment  into  new  accounts; 

(B)  for  large  dollar  deposits  by  check  or 
similar  instnunent  in  any  one  day; 

(C)  for  checks  or  similar  instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited; 

(D)  for  deposit  accounts  which  have  been 
overdrawn  repeatedly;  and 

(E)  for  any  other  class  of  checlu  or  similar 
instruments  if  the  Board  finds,  tiased  on 
substantial  evidence  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  that  such 
class  poses  a  serious  risk  of  loss  to  deposito- 
ry institutions  and  that  an  exception  would 
substantially  reduce  such  risk. 

(dXI)  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Board,  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  605  shall  not  apply  < 
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(A)  any  dieck  or  ilinUar  instniment  where 
tlie  depository  institution  has  ressonmble 
■ositicton  to  believe  that  funds  (or  the  check 
or  other  item  are  uncollectable  or  receives  a 
notice  of  a  diversion  or  other  delay  in  tran- 
sit: or 

(B)  amounts  deposited  by  check  or  similar 
tnstrument  in  a  depository  institution  in  the 
case  of — 

(1)  any  interruption  of  communication  fa- 
cilities: 

(11)  suspoision  of  payments  by  another  de- 
poilU»7  institution: 

(ill)  any  wan  or 

(iv)  any  emergency  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  receiving  depository  Institu- 
tion. 

if  the  depository  institution  exercises  such 
diligence  as  the  circumstances  require.  In  no 
rvr^  may  the  length  of  time  applicable  to 
itenM  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  exceed 
3  business  days  beyond  the  time  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  under  this  title. 

(2)  The  Board  may,  by  regulation  or 
wder.  suspend  the  appUcability  of  this  sec- 
ti«i.  section  605.  or  any  portion  of  either 
section,  to  any  class  of  checks  if  the  Board 
determines  that— 

(A)  depository  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing an  unacceptable  level  of  losses  due  to 
check-related  fraud:  and 

(B)  suq>enslon  of  this  section,  or  such  por- 
tion of  this  section,  with  regard  to  the  class 
of  checks  involved  In  such  fraud  Is  necessary 
to  Himiniiih  the  volume  of  such  fraud. 
A  regulation  prescribed  or  order  issued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  not  more  than  45  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  legal  holidays,  or  any  day 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session), 
and  »*»«"  require  that  funds  be  made  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  time. 

OKA)  Within  10  days  of  prescribing  any 
regulation  or  issuing  any  order  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  Board  shall  transmit  a  report 
of  such  action  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtives  and  the  Committee  on 
wanktny,  Housing.  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

(B)  Each  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  contain— 

(I)  the  specific  reason  for  prescribing  the 
regulation  or  issuing  the  order, 

(II)  evidence  considered  by  the  Board  in 
maUng  the  determination  imder  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  such  regulation  or  order 
and 

(ill)  specific  examples  of  the  check-related 
fraud  giving  rise  to  such  regulation  or  order. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  subsection  (bK4), 
(cX2),  or  (dXl)  or  section  605(c)  applies— 

(1)  the  depository  Institution  shall  provide 
immediate  notice  for  deposits  in  person  or. 
in  the  case  of  any  other  deposit,  shall  mail 
notice  to  the  depositor  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  next  business  day  following  re- 
ceipt of  the  deposit,  as  to  the  day  the  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  withdrawal  and 
the  reason  the  exception  was  Invoked, 
except  that— 

(A)  when  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  appli- 
cability of  subsection  (cX2)  or  subsection 
(dXl)  occur  after  receipt  of  the  deposit,  the 
depository  institution  shall  mail  notice  as 
soon  as  practicable:  and 

(B)  when  subsecUon  (dXiKBXlii)  or  sub- 
section (dK2)  applies,  notice  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Board;  and 

(2)  except  where  other  time  periods  are 
specifically  provided  in  this  title,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  deposited  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  policy  of  the  receiving  deposi- 
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tory  institution,  but  shall  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

(fXl)  The  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  section  shall  become  effective  not  later 
than  36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.  Except  for  any  regulation 
under  subsection  (dX2).  such  regulaUons 
shall  only  be  adopted  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment. 

(2)  After  such  regulations  become  effec- 
tive, the  Board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
revise  the  regulations  to  expedite  further 
the  availability  of  funds  deposited  by  check 
or  similar  Instrument. 

AVAILABIUTY  OF  (KJVDUnfKIlT  CHECKS 

Sec.  607.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  which  shall  be 
Issued  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  and  which  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds  deposit- 
ed at  a  depository  institution  by  check  shall 
be  available  for  withdrawal  not  later  than 
the  date  when  the  depository  Institution  is 
given  provisional  credit  for  that  check;  or  if 
provisional  credit  Is  given  on  a  nonbusiness 
day,  on  the  next  business  day,  where  the 
check— 

(1)  is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  issued;  and 

(2XA)  is  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  a  SUte  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  located  in 
the  same  SUte  as  the  receiving  depository 
institution,  is  deposited  in  a  depository  insti- 
tution that  is  staffed  by  employees  of  that 
depository  institution,  and  is  deposited 
along  with  a  special  deposit  slip  that  indi- 
cates that  the  check  is  drawn  on  the  treas- 
ury of  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government. 

AOMIMISTRATTVE  EKFORCOIINT 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  en- 
forced under— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  in  the  case  of— 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board;  and 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Eteposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  savings  banks),  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corix>ratlon: 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owner's  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  C^redit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union  or  insured  credit  union. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  its  powers  under  any  Act  referred 
to  in  thai  subsection,  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  requirement 
Imposed  under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  ite 
powers  under  any  provision  of  law  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  sul>section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  that 
subsection  may  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 


enforcing  compliance  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title,  any  other  author- 
ity conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  this  title 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority  shall  enforce  such  requirements. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  authority  desig- 
nated in  this  section  to  make  rules  respect- 
ing its  own  procedures  in  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  requirements  Imposed  under  this 
title. 

CIVIL  LIABIUTY 

Sec.  609.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  any  depository  Institution 
which  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  section  603.  604,  605.  606,  or 
607  with  respect  to  any  person  is  liable  to 
such  person  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

(2XA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  the  liability  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  nor 
greater  than  $500;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  minimum 
recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  under  this  subparagraph  in  any 
class  action  or  series  of  class  actions  arising 
out  of  the  same  failure  to  comply  by  the 
same  depository  institution  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  per 
centum  of  the  net  worth  of  the  depository 
institution;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance,  the  re- 
sources of  the  depository  institution,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  compli- 
ance was  intentional. 

(b)  A  depository  institution  may  not  be 
held  liable  in  any  action  brought  under  this 
section  for  a  violation  of  section  603,  604, 
605,  606.  or  607  If  the  violation  was  not  in- 
tentional and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any 
such  error.  Examples  of  a  bona  fide  error  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  clerical,  calcu- 
lation, computer  malfunction  and  program- 
ming, and  printing  errors,  except  that  an 
error  of  legal  judgment  with  respect  to  a 
person's  obligations  under  this  title  Is  not  a 
bona  fide  error. 

(c)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  section  Imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  there- 
of by  the  Board  or  in  conformity  with  any 
Interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  to  issue  such 
interpretations  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 


cedures as  the  Board  may  prescribe  there- 
for, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  has  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

MISCEUAHEODS 

Sec.  610.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
any  deposit  which  is  made  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  legal  holiday,  or  after  the  close  of 
business  on  any  business  day  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the  next  busi- 
ness day. 

(b)  Whenever  any  provision  of  this  title 
requires  that  funds  be  available  for  with- 
drawal on  a  business  day,  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  withdrawal  2  hours  after 
the  start  of  such  business  day. 

ETPECT  ON  CHECK  ACCiSTANCZ  POUCIES  AND 
OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title— 

(1)  prevents  a  depository  institution,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  such  depository 
Institution,  from  making  funds  available  for 
withdrawal  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
is  provided  in  this  title  or  in  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board;  and 

(2)  affects  a  depository  institution's 
right— 

(A)  to  accept  or  reject  a  check  for  deposit; 
or 

(B)  If  a  check  is  accepted  for  deposit  and 
the  depository  institution  has  made  provi- 
sional settlement  with  the  depositor,  pursu- 
ant to  law  to— 

(i)  revoke  the  provisional  settlement  given 

by  the  depository  institution; 
(11)  charge  back  the  depositor's  account;  or 
(ill)  claim  a  refund  of  such  provisional 

credit. 

(b)  Any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State 
which  requires  that  funds  deposited  or  re- 
ceived for  deposit  in  an  account  at  a  deposi- 
tory institution  chartered  by  such  State  tte 
made  available  for  withdrawal  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  the  period  of  time  pro- 
vided In  this  title  or  in  regulations  pre- 
scriljed  by  the  Board  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  supersede  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  any  regulations  by  the  Board  to  the 
extent  such  provisions  relate  to  the  time  by 
which  funds  deposited  or  received  for  depos- 
it in  an  account  shall  be  available  for  with- 
drawal; and 

(2)  apply  to  all  federally  Insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  located  within  such  State. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  If  the 
Board  has  promulgated  a  regulation  under 
section  606(c),  and  the  State  law  or  regula- 
tion has  taken  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
regulation  of  the  Board  prescril>ed  under 
this  title  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of 
any  State  law,  including  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  as  in  effect  in  any  State, 
which  the  Board  determines  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  such 
regulation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  612.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment  to  carry  out  this  title.  These  regu- 
lations may  contain  such  definitions,  classi- 
fications, differentiations,  or  other  provi- 
sions, and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments 
and  exceptions  for  any  class  of  transactions, 
consistent  with  section  605(c)  and  subsec- 
tions (bX4),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  606  of 
this  title,  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  this  title,  to  prevent  cir- 


cumvention or  evasion  of  this  title,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  this  title.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  shall  require  all  disclo- 
sures, statements,  and  notices  provided  to 
be  clear  and  conspicuous  and  in  language 
that  can  be  readily  understood. 

IMPROVING  PATMENT  MECHANISMS 

Sec.  613.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
implementation  of  regulations  under  section 
606,  the  Board  shall  prepare  a  study  and 
submit  its  findings  to  the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  sec- 
tion 606,  and  the  advisability  and  feasibility 
of  further  changes; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  improvements  that 
can  he  made  In  the  check  collection  system. 
Including  Improved  procedures  for  the 
return  of  unpaid  items,  reduction  of  costs, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  returned  checks, 
greater  speed  and  efficiency  In  the  check 
collection  and  return  system,  utilization  of 
more  efficient  technology,  and  parity  of 
treatment  of  depository  institutions:  and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  use  of  electronics 
In  payments  and  of  the  need  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  way  the  payments  system  pro- 
vides services  so  as  to  ensure  efficient  and 
affordable  services.  Including  the  possible 
development  of  additional  electronic  serv- 
ices. 

PARITT  IN  CLEARING 

Sec.  614.  (a)  Section  UA  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  All  depository  institutions,  as  defined 
in  section  19(bXl)  (12  U.S.C.  461(bXl)),  may 
receive  for  deposit  and  as  deposits  any  evi- 
dences of  transaction  accounts,  as  defined 
by  section  19(b)(1)  (12  U.S.C.  461(bKl)) 
from  other  depository  institutions,  as  de- 
fined In  section  19(bHl)  (12  U.S.C. 
461(bHl))  or  from  any  office  of  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank  without  regard  to  any  Federal 
or  State  law  restricting  the  numl>er  or  the 
physical  location  or  locations  of  such  depos- 
itory institutions.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

ADJUSTABLE  MORTGAGE  CAPS 

Sec.  615.  (a)  An  adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan  that  is  originated  by  a  creditor  shall  in- 
clude a  limitation  on  the  maximum  interest 
rate  that  may  apply  during  the  term  of  the 
mortgage  loan. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive enforcement  under  section  108  or  civil 
liability  under  section  130  of  such  Act,  or 
both. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "creditor"  means  a  person 
who  regularly  extends  credit  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes:  and 

(2)  the  term  "adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan"  means  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a 
one  to  four  family  dwelling  unit,  including  a 
condominium  unit,  cooperative  housing 
unit,  or  mobile  home,  where  the  loan  Is 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
which  the  creditor  may,  from  time  to  time, 
adjust  the  rate  of  interest. 

PRIVATELY  OPERATED  PAYMENTS  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  616.  Nothing  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  or  exempt  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  any  Federal  Reserve 


Bank  from  pasrlng  fees  on  a  non-diacrtmina- 
tory  basis  to  privately  operated  payments 
providers. 

EPPECnVE  DATS 

Sec.  617.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
605,  606,  607,  and  612,  this  title  takes  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  12  months  following 
its  enactment. 

TITLE  VII— CHECK  CASHINO 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Access  to  Check  (hashing  Act". 

CHECK  CASHING 

Sec.  702.  (a)  A  depository  institution 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
cashes  checks  for  customers,  shall  cash  any 
check  Issued  by  the  United  States  CJovem- 
ment,  any  State,  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  thereof,  if  the  con- 
sumer presenting  the  check— 

(1)  Is  the  individual  to  whom  the  check 
has  been  issued:  and 

(2)  is  registered  with  the  depository  insti- 
tution pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  "The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  require,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  Every  such  depository  institution  shall 
provide  for  registration  in  all  of  its  offices. 

(2)  Registration  shall  be  by  means  of  an 
application  containing  the  application  date, 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  social 
security  number,  and  handwritten  signature 
of  the  applicant  as  well  as  any  other  infor- 
mation the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  or 
by  any  other  method  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove. 

(3)  Every  depository  institution  shall  have 
the  authority  to  verify  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  applicant. 

(4)  Verification  shall  be  completed  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

(5)  Upon  verification,  the  applicant  shall 
be  considered  registered,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  depository  institution  with  an 
identification  card  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  approve. 

(6)  The  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  cashing  of  any  check  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  only  to  the 
office  that  the  application  was  submitted  to, 
except  that  all  offices  of  the  depository  In- 
stitution must  cash  any  check  presented  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  if  the  person 
presenting  the  check  also  presents  a  reliable 
piece  of  identification  which  includes  a  pho- 
tograph. 

(7)(A)  A  depository  institution  may  assess 
a  charge  for  Issuing  an  Identification  card, 
in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  Incurred  in  processing  the  application 
and  issuing  the  card,  as  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Board. 

(B)  No  charge  may  be  assessed  for  cashing 
checks  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

POSTING  or  NOTICES 

Sec.  703.  Every  depository  institution 
shall  post  a  conspicuous  notice  in  the  appro- 
priate area  of  each  location  where  deposits 
are  accepted  that  informs  consumers  that 
check  cashing  services  pursuant  to  section 
702  of  this  title  are  available.  The  notice 
shall  clearly  explain  the  material  features 
and  limitations  of  check  cashing  services  so 
that  consumers  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  the  terms  offered. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  704.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  In  promulgating  such  rules  and 
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rccuUtions,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  exerdaes  regulatory  or  supervlaory 
functkmi  with  reapect  to  depository  institu- 
tions subject  to  this  UUe. 

AOMHtlSTIATrVK  KNroacnoENT 
Sk.  70S.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
menU  imposed  under  this  UUe  shaU  be  en- 
forced under— 

(1)  secUon  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency: 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks)  by  the 
Board;  and 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CorporaUon  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CorporaUon: 

(2)  secUon  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  lioan 
Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  secUons  6(i)  and  17  of  the 
FMeral  Home  I<oan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  CorporaUon).  in  the  case  of  any 
insUtuUon  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions: and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  NaUonal  Credit  Union 
AdministraUon  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union  or  insured  credit  union. 

(bKl)  For  purposes  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
sutaaecUon.  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  Utle  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  violaUon  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  that  subaecUon  may  exercise,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  tiUe.  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulaUons  under  this  tiUe  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designat- 
ed in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting 
its  own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliance 
with  requlremento  imposed  under  this  title. 

CIVIL  LIABIUTT 

8k.  706.  (a)  Any  depository  institution 
that  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  or  any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  such  person 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(I)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure;  and 

(2KA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  liability  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor 
greater  than  $1,000:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such  addi- 
Uonal  amount  as  the  court  may  allow, 
except  that— 

(i)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable:  and 

(II)  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
acUons  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  lessor  of 
$500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depository  insUtution. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in 
any  class  acUon,  the  court  shall  consider. 
[  other  relevant  factors— 
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(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  faU- 
ures  of  compliance; 

(3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  to 
comply  was  intentional. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
party,  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  district 
court  or  any  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction may  grant  such  equitable  and  declar- 
atory relief  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  this  title. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (c).  the  costs  of  the 
action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the 
court  under  such  section. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing  li- 
ability shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omit- 
ted in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  of- 
ficial rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation 
thereof  by  the  Board  or  in  conformity  with 
any  Interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  to  issue  such 
interpretations  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Board  may  prescribe  there- 
for, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  has  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f )  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  in  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

DXriNITIOHS 

Ssc.  707.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "consumer"  means  a  natural 
person: 

(2)  the  term  "check"  means  any  check, 
share  draft,  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal, 
or  other  similar  means  of  making  payment 
or  transfers  to  third  parties  or  other; 

(3)  the  term  "depository  Institution"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  clauses  (1). 
(11).  (ill),  (iv).  (V).  and  (vi)  of  section 
19(bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
and 

(5)  the  term  "office"  Includes  the  home 
office  of  a  depository  institution  and  any 
office  approved  as  a  branch  of  the  deposito- 
ry institution  by  its  Federal  or  SUte  super- 
visory agency,  but  excludes  free-standing 
automated  teller  machines  and  other  elec- 
tronic terminals. 

TITLE    VIII— LOAN    LOSS    AMORHZA- 
■nON  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  BANKS 

LOAH  LOSS  AMORTIZATION  FOR  AORICTJLTORAL 
BANKS 

Sec.  801.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(j)(l)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  permit  an  agricultural  bank  to 
take  the  actions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
if  it  finds  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  or  criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  led  to  the  losses  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2XA)  Any  loss  on  any  qualified  agricul- 
tural loan  that  an  agricultural  bank  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  show  on  its  annual 


financial  statement  for  any  year  between 
December  31.  1983.  and  Jantiary  1.  1902. 
may  be  amortized  on  its  financial  state- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  as  specified  In  regulaUons  Issued  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(B)  An  agricultural  bank  may  reappraise 
the  value  of  any  real  estate  or  other  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal,  that  it  acquired  coinci- 
dent to  the  making  of  a  qualified  agricultur- 
al loan  and  that  it  owned  on  January  1. 
1983.  and  any  such  additional  property  that 
it  acquires  prior  to  January  1.  1992.  Any  loss 
that  such  bank  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  show  on  its  annual  financial  statements 
as  the  result  of  such  reappraisal  may  be  am- 
ortized on  its  financial  statements  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years,  as  specified 
in  regulations  Issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  issue  regulations  implementing 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  banks  that  it 
supervises. 
"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  'agricultural  bank'  means  a 
bank— 

"(1)  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 

the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(11)  which  is  located  in  an  agricultural 

area  the  economy  of  which  is  dependent  on 

agriculture: 

"(ill)  which  has  assets  of  $100,000,000  or 
less:  and 

"(iv)(I)  which  has  at  least  25  percent  of  iU 
total  loans  In  qualified  agricultural  loans;  or 
"(11)  which  has  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
its  total  loans  in  qualified  agricultural  loans 
but  which  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  State  bank  commissioner  recom- 
mends to  the  Corporation  for  eligibility 
under  this  section,  or  which  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  its  motion,  deems  eligible;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'qualified  agricultural  loan* 
means  a  loan  made  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  or  livestock  in 
the  United  States,  a  loan  secured  by  farm- 
land or  farm  machinery,  or  such  other  cate- 
gory of  loans  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  deem  eligible. 

"(5)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  under  this 
subsection,  the  agricultural  bank  must 
agree  to  maintain  in  its  loan  portfolio  a  per- 
centage of  agricultural  loans  which  is  not 
lower  than  the  percentage  of  such  loans  in 
its  loan  portfolio  on  January  1, 1986.". 

TITLE  IX— PULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT 
OF  FEDERALLY-INSURED  FINANCIAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  OF  FEDERALLY-INSURED 
FINANCIAL  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  901.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  since  the  1930s,  the  American  people 
have  relied  upon  Federal  deposit  insurance 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
funds  in  federally  Insured  depository  insti- 
tutions; and 

(b)  the  security  of  such  funds  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  American  financial 
system. 

Sec.  902.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  decla- 
rations of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
901,  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  reaffirm  that  deposits  up  to  the 
statutorily  prescribed  amount.  In  federally 
Insived  depository  institutions  are  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 


TITLE  X— HIGH  YIELD  BOND  STUDY 

HIGH  YIELD  BOND  STUDY 

Sic.  1001.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  in 
coordlnaUon  and  consultation  with  the  Se- 
curiUes  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  study  on  a  compara- 
tive basis  to  other  types  of  investments 
made  by  federally  insured  institutions  the 
issuance  of  and  investment  in  high  yield, 
nonlnvestment  grade  bonds  during  the  S 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  including— 

(1)  the  identity  and  rating  (as  determined 
by  Moody's.  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  other 
nationally  recognized  bond  rating  house)  of 
the  Issuers  of  these  bonds: 

(2)  the  identity  of  the  major  purchasers  of 
these  bonds.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
federally  insured  depository  institutions; 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
high  yield,  nonlnvestment  grade  bonds  that 
are  inued  as  a  method  of  financing  corpo- 
rate takeovers: 

(4)  the  identity  of  the  purchasers  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  that  invest  in  high 
yield,  nonlnvestment  grade  bonds  that  are 
Issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corporate 
takeovers; 

(5)  the  purposes  for  which  high  yield, 
nonlnvestment  grade  bonds  are  issued  other 
than  for  financing  corporate  takeovers; 

(6)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  current  State  and  Federal  laws  that 
regulate  investment  in  high  yield,  nonln- 
vestment grade  bonds,  by  Investors  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  and  pension  funds;  and 

(7)  a  review  of  the  impact  of  the  issuance 
of  and  investment  in  high  yield,  nonlnvest- 
ment grade  bonds  upon  corporate  debt  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  monetary  policy. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation through  surveys,  public  document 
review,  interviews,  and  other  information- 
gathering  methods,  at  least  one  Joint  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  during  the  course  of 
conducting  the  study. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  under  this  section  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1. 1087. 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  197 

Mr.  GARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  27,  supra:  as  follows: 

Strike  out  titles  I  and  II  and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  portions  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,   I 
would  like  to  announce  a  change  in 
the  committee's  hearing  schedule.  The 
hearing  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's report  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  Nation- 
al WUdllfe  Refuge.  AK.  scheduled  for 
June  8,  has  been  moved  to  June  12. 
The  schedule  of  hearings  on  this  Issue 
is  as  follows: 
June  2,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
June  4,  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska 
Natives. 


June  11.  conservation  groups. 

June  12.  oU  and  gas  industry. 

As  previously  announced,  the  hear- 
ings will  begin  each  day  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  will  conclude  at  approximately  12. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday,  May  21,  1987,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  mark  up  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  for  supplemental  fund- 
ing for  1987.  The  committee  will  also 
be  receiving  testimony  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  on  the  alternatives 
to  the  proposal  to  replace  the  Senate 
subway  system. 

For  information  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest, please  contact  Chris  Shunk  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224- 
0277;  for  information  on  the  Senate 
subway  system,  please  contact  John 
Swearingen  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0285. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SX7BCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation,  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  14. 
beginning  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  allegations  of  improper  external  in- 
fluence on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  shoreham  adjudicatory 
licensing  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SERVICES.  POST 
OFFICE.  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Services,  Post 
Office,  and  Civil  Service,  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  14.  1987,  at 
9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population,  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  to  resume  hearings 
on  the  1990  census. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTES  AND 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hazardous  Wastes  and 
Toxic  Substances  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  14.  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 


tion and  substitutes  for  ozone  deplet- 
ing chemicals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  14.  1987.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  House  Select 
Narcotics  Committee  on  Drug  Coordi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1987. 
to  mark  up  S.  512,  Agricultural  Com- 
petitiveness and  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEB  ON  FOREICN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  14,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to 
continue  markup  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEX  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  14,  1987,  to  consider  pending  com- 
mittee business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  128. 
DISAPPROVAL  OF  F-5E  SALE 
TO  HONDURAS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  unde- 
terred by  the  will  of  Congress  and  un- 
moved by  common  sense,  the  Reagan 
administration  signaled  this  week  that 
it  is  proceeding  on  its  course  of  reck- 
less militarism  in  Central  America. 

White  House  notification  that  the 
administration  intends  to  sell  10  ad- 
vanced F-5E  fighter  planes  and  two  F- 
5F  trainers  to  Honduras  was  no  sur- 
prise. For  6  years,  the  guiding  spirit  of 
administration  policy  toward  the 
region  has  been  belligerence. 

But  the  proposed  sale  of  sophisticat- 
ed warplanes  to  Honduras,  a  desper- 
ately poor  country  with  an  air  force  al- 
ready vastly  superior  to  that  of  its 
neighbors,  is  particularly  inappropri- 
ate at  this  time.  It  comes  Just  a  month 
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before  the  planned  followup  confer- 
ence in  Oustemala  on  the  Arias  peace 
Initiative,  Just  2  months  after  the 
Senate  expressed  its  overwhelming 
sumwrt  for  that  initiative,  and  3  weeks 
after  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee voted  to  bar  the  use  of  United 
States  aid  to  Honduras  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  F-5  package. 

The  proposed  sale,  Mr.  President, 
will  not  advance  the  causes  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  stobillty  in  Central 
America.  This  sale  is  not  necessary  to 
give  Honduras  air  superiority  over 
Nicaragua.  Honduras  already  has  that, 
with  its  fleet  of  Super  Mystere  fighter 
planes. 

What  this  sale  is  more  likely  to 
yield.  Mr.  President,  is  increased  cross- 
border  conflict  in  the  skies  over  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  likely  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  military,  and  diminish 
the  role  of  civilian  authorities,  in  the 
fragile  internal  politics  of  Honduras. 

■poT  an  administration  that  has 
preached  peace  while  all  the  while 
fueling  the  engines  of  war.  this  pro- 
posal is  an  arrogant  and  ill-advised 
move  to  escalate  the  arms  race  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

And  that  is  what  it  will  surely  do.  No 
country  in  the  region  now  seriously 
challenges  Honduras  in  the  air.  The 
only  Jet  aircraft  in  Nicaragua's  arsenal 
are  T-28  and  T-33  trainers  we  gave  the 
Somoza  regime  in  the  1950's.  Other 
nearby  countries  are  similarly 
equipped,  or  not  as  well. 

The  introduction  of  P-5E  warplanes. 
with  a  t<H)  cruising  speed  of  mach  1.6. 
an  ordnance  load  of  up  to  7.000 
pounds  and  a  range  of  more  than  1.100 
mUes.  will  sharply  alter  the  mUitary 
balance  in  the  region.  E^^en  the  most 
rudimentary  imderstanding  of  the  ri- 
valries and  jealousies  in  the  region 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Hondu- 
ras acquires  a  sophisticated  tactical 
fighter.  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala— 
not  to  mention  Nicaragua— are  sure  to 
demand  comparable  aircraft. 

Before  we  allow  this  unwise  sale  to 
go  through,  we  in  Congress— charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  weigh  such 
transactions  under  section  36  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act— must  pause 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  generation  of  warplanes 
into  a  close  and  unstable  region.  It  re- 
quires no  great  exercise  of  imagination 
to  envision  the  requests  that  the  San- 
dinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  will  make 
of  their  Soviet  bloc  allies  for  Mig  or 
comparable  aircraft,  or  to  project  the 
heightened  level  of  tension— and  the 
increased  ability  to  convert  tension 
Into  widespread  destruction— that 
such  a  spiraling  arms  race  will  engen- 
der. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  support 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  this 
sale  that  I  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Pell,  have  introduced.  For  one.  the 
Defense  Department's  own  study  of 
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the  Honduran  Air  Force  has  recom- 
mended a  less  sophisticated  aircraft 
more  appropriate  to  that  coimtry's 
military  needs.  For  another,  and  most 
acutely,  even  the  most  casual  observer 
of  the  Central  American  scene  knows 
that  Honduras  is  the  poorest  nation  in 
the  region— and  can  ill  afford  Sopwith 
Camels,  let  alone  F-5E's. 

The  argviments  are  overwhelming. 
Mr.  President,  and  they  are  not  new. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  has 
decided  to  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram—despite all  reason  and  common 
sense,  despite  the  urgings  and  plead- 
ings of  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
have  carefully  monitored  develop- 
ments in  Central  America,  and  despite 
the  moral  imperative  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  peace  rather  than  unleash  the 
dogs  of  war. 

If  we  are  to  move  the  peace  process 
forward  rather  than  let  it  be  driven 
into  the  ground,  we  must  reverse  this 
unwise  decision,  and  we  must  do  it 
quickly.* 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  May  10  through  May  16,  has 
been  designated  as  National  Police 
Week.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  all  the  brave  officers  who 
serve  our  communities.  They  are  there 
to  protect  us. 

As  William  Schwenck  Gilbert  once 
said.  "When  constabulary  duty's  to  be 
done,  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one." 

No  one  can  overstate  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officers. 

For  a  police  officer,  protecting  citi- 
zens is  more  than  just  a  profession,  it 
becomes  an  extension  of  one's  self. 
Providing  for  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
takes  dedication— in  spite  of  the  many 
obstacles  facing  our  police  force. 

Since  1960.  more  than  2.600  officers 
across  the  country  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty  of  protecting  their  com- 
munities. In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
the  American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  has 
listed  23  officers  who  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  that  time  period. 

In  tribute  to  these  officers,  tomor- 
row. Friday,  May  15.  has  been  desig- 
nated Police  Memorial  Day.  Although 
this  day  wiU  not  represent  a  joyful  oc- 
casion. I  believe  that  we  have  moved  in 
a  positive  direction  by  designating  this 
day  to  recognize  all  the  men  and 
women  who  have  died,  protecting  the 
lives  of  others. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  dedicated 
officers  of  New  Mexico  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  serve  their  communities 
since  1960: 

Richard  Armijo,  Ronald  T.  Baca. 
John  Carillo.  Phil  Chacon.  Leo 
Chavez.  James  E.  Clark.  Gerald  Cline. 
David  Coker,  Ocie  C.  Gray.  Ben  Her- 
erra,   Lowell   D.   Howard.   Robert  P. 


Larson.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Kenneth  S. 
McWethy.  Emilio  Maestas.  BCax  R. 
Oldham.  Manuel  P.  Olivas.  Marvin  R. 
Owen.  Austin  A.  Roberts,  Ralph  J. 
Silva.  David  M.  Smith.  Sherman  L. 
Toler.  Charles  E.  Wasmer. 

I  want  to  encourage  anyone  who 
knows  of  an  officer  slain  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  New  Mexico  that  is  not  on  this 
list,  to  contact  me  to  have  the  officer's 
name  included  in  the  American  Police 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  of  many 
police  officers,  I  am  also  very  pleased 
to  say  that  violent  crimes  have  de- 
creased 8.3  percent  in  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico's  largest  city,  during  April 
1987  as  compared  to  April  1986.  Total 
serious  crime  decreased  from  3.015 
cases  in  AprU  1986  to  2.765  cases  in 
April  1987. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  all  the  police  officers  who  loyally 
serve  our  communities  and  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES  YMCA 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  fine  young 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  our 
Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  These 
yoimg  people— many  still  in  their 
teens— are  stationed  at  military  instal- 
lations far  from  their  hometowns  and 
families.  They  are  at  an  age  when  they 
are  forming  lifetime  patterns,  patterns 
that  vrtll  influence  the  way  they  per- 
form their  jobs  in  the  military  and  will 
be  part  of  them  when  they  return  to 
cilivlan  life.  Some  are  single,  but  many 
of  them  are  married  and  parents  of 
one  or  more  children. 

On  May  11.  as  a  kickoff  to  Armed 
Forces  Week,  the  YMCA  will  honor 
the  senior  enlisted  advisers  of  each  of 
the  military  branches.  The  enlisted 
men  and  women  are  the  heart  of  our 
national  defense.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  YMCA's  work  with  the 
military— which  has  continued  with- 
out a  break  for  126  years— focuses  on 
providing  support  and  wholesome  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  the  young 
enlisted  men  and  women  and  for  the 
family  members  of  those  who  are  mar- 
ried. 

Local  communities  appreciate  oppor- 
tunities to  let  young  people  assigned 
to  bases  and  posts  in  their  areas  know 
they  are  welcome.  Through  the  Armed 
Services  YMCA,  they  extend  a  hand  of 
greeting  to  these  youngsters,  giving 
them  a  real  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
community.  They  need  that.  They  also 
need  the  warm  and  friendly  faces  of 
the  volunteers  who  make  the  pro- 
grams work.  The  YMCA  represents 
such  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  is  truly  an  American  in- 


stitution, 
proud  of. 

Please  join  me  in  saluting  the  Armed 
Services  YMCA.  as  it  continues  to 
work  with  the  fine  young  service  men 
and  women  who  come  from  our  States 
and  hometowns  to  serve  wherever 
their  country  sends  them.* 


DEFENSE  SPENDING:  HOW  MUCH 
IS  ENOUGH? 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Weiss  on  the  matter  of  de- 
fense spending.  Mr.  Weiss  cogently 
argues  the  essential  point  that  the 
only  legitimate  measure  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  defense  spending  is 
what  we  get  for  our  money.  Defense 
spending  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  is  simply  not  relevant 
to  the  fundamental  question  about  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  forces. 
Using  such  a  comparison,  we  are 
saying  that  every  time  we  decide  to  in- 
crease nondefense  spending,  be  it 
Social  Security  or  parkland  acquisition 
or  highway  construction,  we  should 
also  increase  defense  spending,  lest  its 
percentage  share  of  the  budget  de- 
cline. Or.  we  are  saying  that  every 
time  our  economy  grows,  defense 
spending  should  grow  as  well,  regard- 
less of  military  requirements,  simply 
to  maintain  its  share  of  GNP.  I  doubt 
that  those  who  argue  for  maintaining 
defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  would  agree  that  it  ought  to  de- 
cline if  the  economy  shrinks.  Certainly 
that  argiunent  was  not  made  in  the  re- 
cession of  1982. 

The  true  measure  of  our  defense 
dollar  is  what  we  achieve  in  defense 
capability,  and  the  sad  fact  is  that  we 
are  achieving  less  while  spending 
more.  Our  enchantment  with  main- 
taining defense  spending  at  a  certain 
percentage  of  GNP.  or  at  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  budget,  or  at  a  cer- 
tain level  of  "real  growth."  or  at  a  cer- 
tain amount  above  that  advocated  by 
our  political  rivals,  has  led  us  to  shovel 
trillions  of  dollars  into  defense  activi- 
ties with  too  little  concern  for  the  re- 
sults. 

The  result,  Mr.  Weiss  argues,  is  that 
"the  real  crisis  in  defense  is  not  de- 
fense input  but  the  downward  spiral  of 
defense  output."  He  concludes  by 
saying: 

What  America  really  "can't  afford"  is  to 
keep  paying  more  and  more  for  defense 
while  getting  less  and  less  of  it.  It's  time  to 
insist  that  the  Defense  Department  do 
better  with  what  it's  given.  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "less  money  is  better"  or  "more 
money  is  better."  Better  is  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14, 

1987] 

Trub  Worth  of  a  DsrEif  se  Dollar 

(By  Stanley  A.  Weiss) 

Are  we  spending  enough  on  defense?  How 
can  we  luiow?  This  week  both  houses  of 
Congress  are  wrestling  with  that  issue,  the 
Senate  in  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  this  year,  and  the  House  in  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize defense  spending  for  next  year.  The 
House  Tuesday  approved  only  $3.1  billion  in 
SDI  funding;  the  president  had  asked  for 
$5.2  billion. 

Many  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  are 
calling  for  a  freeze  or  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending  in  light  of  the  mounting  national 
debt  and  record  federal  budget  deficits.  But 
not  E>efense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 
"A  more  appropriate  way  to  determine 
whether  we  can  indeed  afford"  the  defense 
budget,  Mr.  Weinberger  said  recently,  "is 
not  the  predicted  deficit  but  rather  our  na- 
tion's wealth,  as  measured  in  gross  national 
product."  Mr.  Weinberger  went  on  to  com- 
pare the  defense-spending  percentage  of 
GNP  in  1961  (8.3%)  with  that  of  1985 
(6.2%).  He  saw  this  as  evidence  that  "we  can 
afford  to  do  even  more"  than  we're  doing  in 
defense. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  not  alone  in  this  rea- 
soning. The  "defense  percentage  of  gross 
national  product"  argument,  which  appar- 
ently first  appeared  in  the  mid-1970s,  has 
taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  It  is  now  so  widely 
accepted  as  a  measure  that  it's  become  a  pe- 
rennial component  of  the  budget  debate. 
Indeed,  that  debate  has  increasingly  fea- 
tured statistics  about  the  "percent  of  GNP" 
being  spent  on  education,  health  and  other 
government  programs. 

APPEALS  TO  BUREAUCRATS 

But  what  does  the  defense  percentage  of 
GNP  actually  mean?  If  it  increases,  does 
America  always  become  stronger?  If  so,  then 
holding  firm  or  increasing  defense  spending 
during  an  economic  downturn  will  make  us 
stronger.  And  if  the  economy  expands  and 
defense  spending  stays  constant,  America 
must,  by  this  measure,  become  weaker. 
Should  Americans  look  forward  to  reces- 
sions and  fear  prosperity? 

The  defense  percentage  of  GNP  argument 
leads  to  these  irrational  conclusions  because 
it  is  an  irrational  measure. 

The  measure's  appeal  to  bureaucrats  is  ob- 
vious: It  shifts  the  debate  from  what  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  for  their  money  to  a  foggy 
comparison  between  what  some  government 
program  is  spending  and  what  the  whole 
economy  is  producing.  It's  not  even  compar- 
ing apples  and  oranges:  it's  trying  to  relate 
apples  to  farm  lending. 

For  the  percent  of  GNP  argument  to 
make  any  sense,  spending  a  higher  percent 
of  GNP  on  defense  should  be  associated 
with  achieving  defense  objectives.  Is  it? 

Let's  consider  as  an  pbjective  "advancing 
U.S.  geopolitical  interests." 

Mr.  Weinberger  notes  that  the  U.S.  spent 
8.3%  of  GNP  on  defense  in  1961.  But  then 
the  U.S.  was  supposed  to  be  narrowing  a 
"missile  gap,"  the  Castro  regime  was  con- 
solidating its  hold  on  Cuba,  the  Soviets  were 
gaining  influence  in  the  Mideast  and  Africa, 
and  the  Chinese  were  shelling  offshore  is- 
lands and  tightening  their  grip  on  Tibet.  So 
if  the  advancement  of  American  geopolitical 
interests  world-wide  is  the  goal,  8.3%  appar- 
ently isn't  enough. 

The  high-water  mark  since  1961  was  in 
1968.  That  was  America's  highest  military 
spending  year  during  the  Vietnam  War— 
9.6%  of  GNP  was  spent  on  defense.  But  that 


was  also  the  year  Soviet  tanks  rolled  Into 
Prague.  So  9.6%  of  GNP  doesn't  aeon  to 
connect  with  geopolitical  stability. 

Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  1956,  the  year  the 
Soviets  crushed  the  Hungarians,  we  find 
U.S.  defense  spending  equaling  10%  of  GNP. 
But  the  U.S.  opening  to  China  in  1972  and 
the  U.S.-inspired  peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  in  1978— major  advances 
for  U.S.  geopolitical  goals— occurred  while 
defense  spending  was  at  6%  and  4.8%  of 
GNP.  respectively. 

The  numbers  and  events  don't  connect  for 
a  simple  reason.  Increases  or  decreases  in 
U.S.  GNP  are  unrelated  to  most  world  polit- 
ical events  that  bear  on  America's  national- 
security  interests  at  any  given  moment; 
comparing  military  spending  to  GNP  is  not 
going  to  tell  us  anything  about  those  events. 
What  does  the  defense  percent  of  GNP 
tell  us  about  another  objective,  success  in 
war?  As  noted.  1968,  the  top  year  for  the  de- 
fense percent  of  GNP  in  recent  times,  was 
the  Vietnam  War  spending  peak.  Yet,  the 
U.S.  lost  that  war.  So  9.6%  doesn't  ensure 
success  in  war.  Neither,  it  turns  out,  does 
14.5%;  that  was  the  peak  in  the  Korean  War 
which  ended  in  a  tie. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  the  Soviets. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  spending  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  GNP  on  the  military 
than  the  U.S.  does.  But  seven  years  after 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  have  bought  them  a  victory. 

The  last  wtu-  the  U.S.  won  was  World  War 
II,  when  military  spending  peaked  at  39.2% 
of  GNP,  in  1944.  To  be  confident  that  Amer- 
ica's defense  is  capable  of  winning  a  war, 
then,  should  the  U.S.  be  spending  about 
two-fifths  of  GNP  on  defense?  Today,  that 
would  be  $1.5  trillion  a  year. 

Another  irrational  result.  Why?  Because 
ultimately  this  «hole  approach  comes  down 
to  asking  for  the  Defense  Department  to  get 
a  dollar  every  time  someone  buys  a  box  of 
Tide,  lest  private-sector  spending  increase 
without  an  equivalent  increase  in  defense 
spending. 

The  defense  percent  of  GNP  can't  tell  u> 
whether  the  U.S.  should  increase  or  de- 
crease defense  spending  because  it  tells  us 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  defense  America  is  getting. 
Does  anybody  seriously  think  that  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  looks  at  the  percent  of  GNP 
the  U.S.  spends  on  the  military  rather  than 
at  its  forces? 

A  far  better  way  of  evaluating  how  well 
the  U.S.  is  doing  on  defense  is  to  relate  the 
input  of  defense  dollars  to  hard  numbers  on 
the  output  of  defense  capability.  That  tells 
us  the  most  vital  fact  we  need  to  know:  what 
the  VS.  is  getting  for  the  money  it  is  spend- 
ing to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

Consider:  For  a  four-year  increase  of  150% 
in  funding  for  tanks  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
UJS.  got  30%  more  tanks  than  it  was  getting 
in  the  late  1970s.  For  70%  more  missile 
funding  during  the  same  period,  it  got  6% 
more  missiles.  For  75%  in  additional  Air 
Force  and  Navy  aircraft  spending,  it  re- 
ceived 12%  fewer  airplanes.  While  funds  for 
operations  and  maintenance  rose  more  than 
one-third,  Army  training  days  per  batalUon 
rose  from  161.7  to  161.9  per  year.  Marine 
flying  hours  dropped  from  24.2  per  crew  per 
month  to  23.7. 

And  so  on.  The  general  trend  holds  for 
almost  any  honest  measure  of  procurement, 
readiness  and  sustainabillty  one  wishes  to 
devise. 
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OocMtaoBlly  we  >re  Udd  tbat  the  V&.  can 
tet  by  with  lea  equipment,  lev  trmining  and 
■nailer  itoekiiilea  of  ammunition  because 
American  equipment  la  so  much  better  now. 
TMa  doea  not  aquare  particularly  weU  with 
the  Pentagon's  riainc  maintenance  and 
repair  budgets,  nor  with  fleldteatlng  resiUts 
in  the  rare  caaea  when  that  "better"  equip- 
ment la  tested  property. 

The  aolution  to  America's  defense  needs 
doeant  lie  in  sending  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment more  money  because  consumers  are 
buying  more  laundry  detergent  Nor  does  it 
leat  on  ^m^  explanations  about  how  much 
better  all  the  equipment  is  now.  even 
though  it  coats  demonstrably  more  to  oper- 
ate and  is  hardly  ever  tested  properly.  The 
amwer  wont  be  found  in  the  annual  tail- 
^^Y*"g  debate  about  whether  the  Defense 
Department  should  get  3%  more  this  year 
or  3%  leas.  And  arguing  about  what  society 
"can  afford"  (which  has  given  us  the  irra- 
tional pereent  of  ONP  measure)  is  a  red  her- 
ring in  this  context. 

The  real  criais  in  defense  is  not  defense 
input  but  the  downward  spiral  of  defense 
output.  What  America  really  "can't  afford" 
Is  to  keep  paying  more  and  more  for  defense 
while  getting  leas  and  leas  of  it.  It's  time  to 
insist  that  the  Defense  Department  do 
better  with  what  it's  given.  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "less  money  is  better"  or  "more 
money  is  better."  Better  is  better.* 


THE  CONSnronONAIJTY  OP 
S.  274 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  memo- 
randum of  law  drafted  at  my  request 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  C.  Oliphant  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  The 
memorandum  addresses  the  broad 
questions  surrounding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  restricting 
funding  of  inmate  abortions,  and  the 
specific  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  my  bill.  S.  274.  restricting  fund- 
ing for  inmate  abortions. 

Mr.  Oliphant  does  a  fine  Job  in  ana- 
lyzing the  legal  precedents  and  in  por- 
tending possible  mlings  in  the  future. 
I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  monorandum.  and  I  urge  them  to 
cosponsor  S.  274. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  memo  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  memo  follows: 

n.S.  SXHATX. 
RXrUBUCAH  POUCT  COtaOTTXE. 

WaAingUm,  DC.  April  23, 1987. 

llBfORAMOUlf 

To:  Honorable  Oordon  J.  Himiphrey,  VBJS. 
From:    Uncoln    C.    Oliphant,    Legislative 
CounseL 

Tbb  Cowsnnmoii  Doxs  Nor  Rxquirx  thk 

FkBOUL  OovxunixHT  To   Pat   por   Its 

PaiaoiiKRS'  AaoxnoHS 

On  January  «  of  this  year  you  Introduced 
a  374.  a  bill  amending  chapter  301  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  t>e  used  to  perform 
abortions,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term."— (The  quoted  lan- 
guage constitutes  the  bill  in  its  entirety.) 


The  measure  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Passage  of  S.  374  would  modify  and  make 
permanent  the  appropriations  restriction 
adopted  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abor- 
Uon,  except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term  or  In  the  case  of  rape:  Pnwided, 
mat  should  this  prohibition  be  declared  un- 
constitutional by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, this  section  shall  be  null  and 
void  "—Continuing  Appropriations  Act  for 
FY  1987,  Pub.  L.  99-591.  TiUe  H,  sec.  309. 
Oct.  30, 19M. 

I.  MTB  CONGRXSS 

The  prohibition  on  funding  enacted  in  last 
fall's  continuing  resolution  was  the  result  of 
legislative  efforts  that  began  a  year  earlier. 
On  October  34,  1985.  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Senator  Helms  called  up  amendment  no.  884 
(a  Helms-Armstrong  amendment),  which 
provided: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  iised  to  pay  for  abortions  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  not  available  under 
the  Medicaid  program  (title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)."— 131  Cong.  Rec.  38998 
(daUy  ed.  Oct.  34.  1985). 

That  amendment  incorporated  the  Hyde 
Amendment,  which  Congress  has  been 
adopting  on  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
available  for  abortion  under  the  Medicaid 
program.  The  Hyde  Amendment  reads: 

"None  of  the  fimds  contained  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term."— Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Appropriations  Act,  1986,  Pub.  L.  99- 
178.  tiUe  II,  sec.  304.  Dec.  12,  1985,  99  Stat. 
1119. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment.  Senator 
Helms  said: 

"The  motivation  for  the  Hyde  amendment 
[and  his  amendment  inasmuch  as  it  incorpo- 
rated the  Hyde  amendment]  has  been  a  rec- 
ognition that  abortion  takes  the  life  of  a 
living  unborn  child  with  a  Ood-given  right 
to  life.  Accordingly,  our  purpose  has  been 
and  is  to  make  sure  that  Federal  taxpayers 
are  never  forced  to  participate  with  their 
tax  dollars  in  the  crime  of  taking  innocent 
human  life."- 131  Cong.  Rec.,  supra. 

A  motion  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
failed  on  a  tie  vote,  46-to-46,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  then  temporarily  laid  aside. 

On  November  1,  the  Senate  returned  to 
the  Helms  amendment  and  Senator 
Rudman  made  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  violated  the  Constitution.  A 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order  faUed  on 
a  vote  of  47-to-48.  131  Cong.  Rec.  30347 
(daUy  ed.  Nov.  1,  1985).  The  point  of  order 
was  then  sustained  on  a  voice  vote,  and  the 
amendment  fell. 

In  raising  the  point  of  order  against  the 
Helms  amendment.  Senator  Rudman  said: 

"[Wle  have  a  unique  situation  here  that  is 
different  from  other  cases  where  Congress 
restricted  Federal  funds  for  alwrtions. 
When  the  Federal  Government  incarcerates 
a  woman  for  committing  a  crime.  It  severely 
limits  her  liberties.  This,  in  turn,  brings  into 
play  constitutional  protections  whereby  so- 
ciety guarantees  her  shelter,  food,  and  mini- 
mum adequate  medical  treatment.  I  believe 
the  case  law  would  unequivocally  include  an 
abortion  under  the  definition  of  minimum 
adequate  medical  treatment.  If  we  in  Con- 


gress, pass  the  Helms  amendment,  we  would 
prohibit  her  from  receiving  that  medical 
care  since  she  has  no  option  to  go  else- 
where. 

"Ftor  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  directly  violate  the 
eighth  amendment  of  the  n.S.  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  ."—131  Cong.  Rec.  30344. 

Although  the  Helms-ArauBtrong  Amend- 
ment faUed  in  the  faU  of  1985,  a  similar 
effort  succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1986 
when  Congressman  Doman  added  his 
amendment  to  H.R.  5161,  the  Commerce. 
Justice.  SUte.  and  Judiciary  Appropriations 
Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  After  defeating  a 
motion  to  rise  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  148-to- 
189,  the  House  accepted  the  Doman  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote.  The  Doman  amendment 
became  section  205  of  the  bill: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abor- 
tion or  to  provide  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion,  or  for  expenses  of 
travel,  staff  escorts,  or  housing  related  to 
the  procuring  of  an  abortion,  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term." 

There  was  very  little  debate  on  the 
Doman  amendment,  but  one  brief  exchange 
Is  helpful  in  understanding  its  purpose: 

"Mr.  Hyde:  '[The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment] will  deny  Federal  funding  for  abor- 
tion within  our  prisons.  .  .  .  You  are  not  de- 
nying anybody  the  right  to  get  an  abortion, 
but  Just  not  with  Federal  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  the  theory  that  an  abortion  in  a  prison  is 
the  same  as  an  abortion  in  a  hospital.' 

"Mr.  Doman:  'Exactly.  .  .  .'."—133  Cong. 
Rec.  16957  (daily  ed.  July  17,  1986). 

The  bUl  passed  the  House  the  same  day. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee struck  the  Doman  amendment, 
and  on  August  15,  the  full  committee  or- 
dered H.R.  5161  reported  without  the 
Doman  amendment.  The  appropriations  bill 
itself  was  not  enacted,  but  money  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  (and  the  restriction  on 
paying  for  prisoners'  abortions)  was  includ- 
ed in  the  continuing  resolution.  Pub.  L.  99- 
591. 

II.  ABORTION  POLICY  IM  FEDERAL  PRISOKS 

Abortion  funding  In  federal  prisons  Is  now 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  sec.  209  of  Pub.  L. 
99-591.  In  your  introductory  remarks  of 
January  6,  you  said: 

"Under  the  policy  existing  prior  to  the 
passage  of  these  appropriations  measures 
[meaning  the  life  of  the  mother  and  rape 
exceptions  in  sec.  209],  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons reportedly  paid  for  37  elective— not 
medically  necessary,  but  elective— abortions 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  33  in  fiscal  year  1984,  41 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  21  in  fiscal  year  1982.  21 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  14  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Dozens  of  additional  therapeutic  and  spon- 
taneous abortions  were  also  paid  for  during 
that  same  period.  The  average  cost  of  the 
abortions  was  between  $500  and  $750."— 133 
Cong.  Rec.  740  (daUy  ed.  Jan.  6,  1987). 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  the  statutory 
duty  to  manage  federal  correctional  institu- 
tions and  to  "provide  for  the  safekeeping, 
care,  and  subsistence  of  all  persons"  under 
Ite  care.  18  VS.C.  4042  (1983).  "The  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  the  confinement  of 
persons  arrested  or  committed  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law."  18  U.S.C.  4007 
(1983). 

When  Congress  enacted  the  restriction  on 
inmates'  abortions,  the  Biueau  had  the  fol- 


lowing regulations  (which  have  since  been 
superseded,  see  below): 
"Sec.  551.30  Purpose  and  Scope 
"The    Bureau    of    Prisons    provides    an 
inmate  with  medical  and  social  services  re- 
lated   to    birth    control,    pregnancy,    child 
placement,  and  abortion.  The  Warden  shall 
ensure  compliance  with  the  applicable  law 
regarding  these  matters. 
"Sec.  551.23  Abortion 

"(a)  The  inmate  has  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  to  have  an  abortion  or  bear  the 
chUd. 

"(b)  The  Warden  shall  provide  medical, 
religious  and  social  counseling  to  aid  the 
inmate  in  making  the  decision  to  have  an 
abortion  or  bear  the  child. 

"(c)  An  inmate  shall  sign  a  statement  of 
responsibility  for  the  decision  to  have  an 
abortion  or  bear  the  child. 

"(d)  At  the  inmate's  request,  medical  staff 
shall  arrange  for  the  abortion  to  take  place 
at  a  hospital  or  clinic  outside  the  Institu- 
tion. "—28  C.F.R.  chapter  V,  subchap.  C 
(1985)  (superseded  by  new  sec.  551.23,  see 
below). 

On  December  30,  1986,  In  response  to  the 
Congressional  restriction,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  published  an  interim  rule.  The  rule 
was  effective  Immediately.  The  Bureau  be- 
lieved it  was  justified  in  waiving  the  normal 
administrative  procedures  (notice,  advance 
public  comment,  delayed  effective  date)  to 
comply  promptly  with  the  Congressional 
command.  Public  comment  was  solicited, 
nevertheless.  The  time  for  comment  expired 
February  14,  1987.  52  Fed.  Reg.  3428  (Feb.  4, 
1987).  The  new  rule  Is: 
"Sec.  551.23  Abortion 

"(a)  The  Inmate  has  the  responsibility  to 
decide  either  to  have  an  abortion  or  to  bear 
the  child. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  Congressional  mandate 
.  .  ..  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  may  pay  for  an 
abortion  only  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term  or  if  the  pregnancy  Is  the  result 
of  rape.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  circumstances,  an  Inmate 
may  elect  to  have  an  abortion,  provided  that 
she  pays  for  the  abortion  with  her  own 
funds  or  through  the  assistance  of  commu- 
nity facilities. 

"(c)  The  Warden  shall  provide  an  interest- 
ed inmate  with  medical,  religious  and  social 
counseling  to  aid  her  in  making  the  decision 
whether  to  have  an  elective  abortion.  If  an 
inmate  is  in  one  of  the  two  exception  groups 
(see  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section),  and 
chooses  to  have  an  abortion,  she  shall  sign  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  Staff  shall  then  ar- 
range for  the  abortion  at  a  hospital  or  clinic 
outside  the  Institution.  If  an  inmate  does 
not  fall  In  one  of  the  two  exception  catego- 
ries, but  chooses  to  have  an  abortion,  staff 
shall  provide  the  inmate  with  information 
about  the  availability  of  community  abor- 
tion facilities.  The  inmate  shall  sign  a  writ- 
ten statement  acknowledging  that  she  has 
been  provided  the  counseling  and  informa- 
tion called  for  In  this  policy. 

'(d)  The  inmate  shall  sign  a  statement  of 
responsibility  for  the  decision  to  have  an 
elective  abortion,  including  an  indication  of 
the  plans  for  payment  for  the  abortion.  A 
copy  of  this  documentation  is  to  be  provided 
to  the  Medical  Director.  In  those  cases 
where  the  Bureau  may  not  pay  for  the  abor- 
tion. Bureau  of  Prisons  appropriated  fimds 
may  still  be  used  for  escort  and  reasonable 
transportation  charges. 

"(e)  At  an  Inmate's  written  request,  ordi- 
narily submitted  through  the  unit  manager, 
the  medical  staff  shall  arrange  for  the  elec- 


tive abortion  to  take  place  at  the  appropri- 
ate clinic  outside  the  institution.  "—51  Fed. 
Reg.  47178-79  (Dec.  30,  1987)  (superseding 
28  C.F.R.,  Chap.  V  Part  551,  Subpart  C.  sec. 
551.33(1985)). 

III.  CONSTTrnriONAL  BACKGROUin) 

Having  set  out  a  background  of  law  and 
regulation,  we  tum  now  to  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  The  question  Is  always  rel- 
evant, of  course,  but  particularly  so  on  this 
subject  because  the  Senate  itself  has  spoken 
on  It. 

Much  (but  not  all)  of  the  constitutional 
debate  about  your  bill  will  be  conducted 
within  the  boundaries  set  by  three  Supreme 
Court  opinions,  each  of  which  is  summa- 
rized t>elow. 

A.  The  abortion  liberty  discovered 

In  Roe  V.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113  (1973).  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  Texas  criminal 
abortion  statute  (with  a  life-of-the-mother 
exception)  violated  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Consti- 
tution was  Interpreted  to  prohibit  state  reg- 
ulation of  abortion  except  according  to  a 
"trimester  rule"  that  is  widely  known  and 
little  understood. 

"(a)  For  the  stage  prior  to  approximately 
the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the  abortion 
decision  and  Its  effectuation  must  be  left  to 
the  medical  judgment  of  the  pregnant 
woman's  attending  physician. 

"(b)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
State,  in  promoting  lu  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  mother,  may,  if  it  chooses, 
regulate  the  abortion  procedure  in  ways 
that  are  reasonably  related  to  maternal 
health. 

"(c)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
the  State  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the  po- 
tentiality of  human  life  may,  if  It  chooses, 
regulate,  and  even  proscribe,  abortion 
except  where  It  Is  necessary,  in  appropriate 
medical  Judgment,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother."— 410  U.S.. 
at  164-65. 

Roe  V.  Wade  held  that  the  state's  interest 
is  strongest  "subsequent  to  viability,"  and 
that  abortion  may  be  "regulateid]  and  even 
proscribe[d]"  after  viability  except  where 
an  abortion  is  "necessary"  "for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother." 
A  companion  case.  Doe  v.  Bolton,  explained 
what  It  means  for  an  abortion  to  be  "neces- 
sary'' for  the  woman's  "health": 

"Whether  ...  'an  abortion  Is  necessary'  is 
a  professional  Judgment  that  the  .  .  .  physi- 
cian win  be  called  upon  to  make  routinely. 

"[Tlhe  medical  judgment  may  be  exer- 
cised in  the  light  of  all  factors— physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  familial,  and  the 
woman's  age— relevant  to  the  well-being  of 
the  patient.  All  these  factors  may  relate  to 
health.  This  allows  the  attending  physician 
the  room  he  needs  to  make  his  best  medical 
Judgment.  And  it  is  room  that  operates  for 
the  benefit,  not  the  disadvantage,  of  the 
pregnant  woman."— 410  U.S.  179,  192  (1973). 

Thus,  even  after  viability,  a  State  caimot 
protect  the  unbom  child  from  abortion  if 
the  pregnant  woman  asserts  a  health  Inter- 
est, which  may  include  her  mental  state, 
family  size,  or  age. 

B.  A  right  to  privacy,  not  to  abortion 

In  Roe  V.  Wade  the  Court  held  that  the 
"right  of  [personal]  privacy  .  .  .  found  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  concept  of 
personal  liberty  and  restrictions  upon  state 
action  ...  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy."  410  U.S.,  at  153.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  her  the  freedom  to 


make  her  abortion  decision  privately,  in 
consultation  with  her  physician,  l>ut  ahe 
does  not  have  an  affirmative  constitutional 
"right  to  abortion."  This  distinction  was 
made  clear  a  few  years  later  in  the  aiiortlaa 
funding  cases. 

Maher  v.  Roe.  433  U.S.  464  (1977),  held 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  require  a 
state  to  pay  for  nontherapeutic  abortions 
even  though  It  has  chosen  to  pay  for  child- 
birth. The  Supreme  Court  said: 

.  .  The  District  Court  read  our  dedsiona 
In  Roe  v.  Wade  .  .  .  ,  and  the  subsequent 
cases  applying  It,  as  establishing  a  funda- 
mental right  to  abortion  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  nothing  less  than  a  compellinc 
state  interest  would  Justify  Connecticut's 
different  treatment  of  abortion  and  child- 
birth. We  think  the  District  Court  miscon- 
ceived the  nature  and  scope  of  the  funda- 
mental right  recognized  in  Roe. 

"...  Roe  did  not  declare  an  unqualified 
'constitutional  right  to  an  abortion,'  as  the 
District  Court  seemed  to  think.  Rather,  the 
right  protects  the  vooTnan  from  unduly  bur- 
densome interference  uHth  her  freedom  to 
decide  whether  to  terminate  her  pregnancy. 
It  implies  no  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  make  a  value  judgment  favoring 
childbirth  over  abortion,  and  to  implement 
that  judgment  by  the  allocation  of  puMie 
/unds."— 433  U.S.,  at  471,  473-74  (emphasis 
added). 

Three  years  later,  by  a  margin  of  one  vote, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Hyde 
Amendment  In  a  opinion  that  elaborated  on 
the  distinctions  between  abortion  "rights" 
and  "liberties,"  and  between  abortion  itself 
and  childbirth.  In  Harris  v.  McRae,  448  UA 
297  (1980),  the  Court  said: 

'[Rlegardless  of  whether  the  freedom  of 
a  woman  to  choose  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy for  health  reasons  lies  at  the  core  or 
the  periphery  of  the  due  process  liberty  rec- 
ognized in  Wadt,  It  simply  does  not  follow 
that  a  woman's  freedom  of  choice  carries 
with  It  a  constitutional  entitlement  to  the 
financial  resources  to  avail  herself  of  the 
full  range  of  protected  choices.  The  reason 
why  was  explained  in  Maher.  although  gov- 
ernment may  not  place  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  a  woman's  exerelse  of  her  freedom 
of  choice.  It  need  not  remove  those  not  of  its 
own  creation.  Indigency  falls  in  the  latter 
category.  The  financial  constraints  that  re- 
strict an  Indigent  woman's  ability  to  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  constitutionally  protected 
freedom  of  choice  are  the  product  not  of 
governmental  restrictions  on  access  to  abor- 
tions, but  rather  of  her  Indigency.  Although 
Congress  has  opted  to  subsidize  medically 
necessary  services  generally,  but  not  certain 
medically  necessary  abortions,'  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Hyde  Amendment  leaves  an 
Indigent  woman  with  at  least  the  same 
range  of  choice  in  deciding  whether  to 
obtain  a  medically  necessary  abortion  as  she 
would  have  had  if  Congress  had  chosen  to 
subsidize  no  health  care  costs  at  all.  We  are 
thus  not  persuaded  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment impinges  on  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected freedom  of  choice  recognized  in 
Wade. 

"Although  the  liberty  protected  by  the 
Due    Process    Clause    affords    protection 


■  Later  In  lU  opinion  the  Court  wrote,  "In  fact, 
abortion  la  not  the  only  "medically  necenary"  lerv- 
ice  for  which  Federal  funds  under  Medicaid  are 
aometimes  unavailable  to  otherwlie  eligible  claim- 
ants." The  Court  cited  the  example  of  Inpatient 
hospital  care  of  patients  between  ace*  21  and  65  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  disease.  448  D.S..  at  335  n. 
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againat  unwarranted  government  interfer- 
ence with  freedom  of  choice  in  the  context 
of  certain  peraonal  decisions,  it  does  not 
confer  an  entitlement  to  such  funds  as  may 
be  nccc— ary  to  realise  aU  the  advantages  of 
that  freedom.  To  hold  otherwise  wo\ild 
mark  a  drastic  change  in  our  understanding 
of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  that  be- 
cauae  government  may  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  contraceptives,  GmiiJoW  v.  Connecticut 
....  or  prevent  parents  from  sending  their 
chUd  to  a  private  school.  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Siaten  ....  government,  therefore,  has  an 
affirmative  constitutional  obligation  to 
ensure  that  aU  persons  have  the  financial 
resources  to  obtain  contraceptives  or  send 
their  children  to  private  schools.  To  trans- 
late the  limitation  on  governmental  power 
implivit  In  the  Due  Process  Clause  into  an 
affirmative  funding  obligation  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  subsidize  the  medically 
neceasary  abortion  of  an  Indigent  woman 
even  If  Congress  had  not  enacted  a  Medicaid 
program  to  subsidize  other  medically  neces- 
sary services.  Nothing  in  the  Due  Process 
Clause  supports  such  an  extraordinary 
result.  Whether  freedom  of  choice  that  is 
constitutionally  protected  warrants  Federal 
subsidization  is  a  question  for  Congress  to 
answer,  not  a  matter  of  constitutional  enti- 
tlement. Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  the 
Hyde  Amendment  does  not  Impinge  on  the 
due  process  liberty  recognized  in  Wade."— 
448  V&,  at  316-18  (ciUtlons  and  footnotes 
omitted). 

In  the  majority  opinion  in  Harris  v. 
McRae  five  justices  took  the  position  that, 
"Abortion  w  inherently  different  from  other 
medical  procedures,  because  no  other  proce- 
dure involves  the  purposeful  termination  of 
a  poteiUial  life."  Id.  at  325  (emphasis 
added).  This  simple  statement  of  the  facts, 
more  than  any  other  single  element  of  the 
opinion,  may  explain  the  division  between 
the  majority  and  minority.  For  the  majori- 
ty, abortion  is  unique  because  it  "involves 
the  purposeful  termination  of  a  potential 
life:"  for  the  minority,  abortion  is  not 
unique  at  all:  Three  of  the  four  dissenters 
had  earlier  agreed  with  the  propositions 
that,  "[Albortion  and  childbirth,  when 
stripped  of  the  sensitive  moral  arguments 
surrounding  the  abortion  controversy,  are 
simply  two  alternative  medical  methods  of 
dealing  with  pregnancy."  Beat  v.  Doe.  432 
VS.  438,  449  (1977)  (Brennan,  J.,  dissenting. 
Joined  by  Marshall  and  Blackmun.  JJ.). 

Is  abortion  unique,  or  just  another  medi- 
cal procedure?  The  answer  that  Congress 
and  the  courts  give  to  his  "factual"  question 
will  probably  determine  the  fate  of  your 
bill. 

C.  Prisoners  rights  to  medical  care 
The  state  has  a  general  obligation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  those  within  its  custo- 
dy,' and  the  belief  that  prisoners  are  enti- 
tled to  free  abortions  is  based  on  this  gener- 
al obligation.  In  arguing  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  October.  1985  Helms-Arm- 
strong amendment.  Senator  Rudman  relied 
primarily  on  EsteUe  v.  Gamble,  429  U.S.  97 
(1976),  the  leacUng  Eighth  Amendment  case 
on  medical  care.'  In  EsUUe,  the  Court  said: 


'See.  tor  euinple.  J.  Palmer.  Constitutional 
RigfUt  ofPrisonert.  sec.  10.3  (3rd  ed.  1985). 

"The  Eighth  Amendment  provides.  "Ejccesslve 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflict- 
ed." Prisoners  rights  to  medical  care  are  sometimes 
grounded  In  other  constitutional  provisions  such  as 
the  Due  Process  CHauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth AmendmenU.  (Although  S.  274  would  re- 
■trlct  only  Federal  fundi  for  Federal  prisoners,  note 


"[Olovemment  [has  an]  obligation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  those  whom  it  is  pun- 
ishing by  incarceration.  An  iiunate  must 
rely  on  prison  authorities  to  treat  his  medi- 
cal needs:  if  the  authorities  fall  to  do  so, 
those  needs  will  not  be  met.   .  .  . 

"[Dlellberate  indifference  to  serious  medi- 
cal needs  of  prisoners  constitutes  the  'un- 
necessary and  wanton  infliction  of  pain'  .  .  . 
proscribed  by  the  Eighth  Amendment.  This 
is  true  whether  the  Indifference  is  manifest- 
ed by  prison  doctors  in  their  response  to  the 
prisoner's  needs  or  by  prison  guards  in  in- 
tentionally denying  or  delaying  access  to 
medical  care  or  intentionally  Interfering 
with  the  treatment  once  prescribed. .  .  . 

"This  conclusion  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  every  claim  by  a  prisoner  that  he  has 
not  received  adequate  medical  treatment 
states  a  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. An  accident,  although  it  may  produce 
added  anguish,  is  not  on  that  basis  alone  to 
be  characterized  as  wanton  infliction  of  un- 
necessary. .  .  . 

"Similarly,  in  the  medical  context,  an  in- 
advertent failure  to  provide  adequate  medi- 
cal care  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  an  un- 
necessary and  wanton  infliction  of  pain'  or 
to  be  'repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. .  .  ."—429  VS.,  at  103.  104-06  (Mar- 
shall. J). 

The  Court  laid  down  a  carefully  phrased 
two-prong  test.  (We  know  the  test  was  care- 
fully constructed  because  Justice  Stevens 
criticized  its  details  in  his  lone  dissent.  Id.  at 
116.)  Under  EsteUe,  a  prisoner  must  first 
show  that  she  had  "serious  medical  needs " 
and,  second,  that  her  custodians  acted  in 
"deliberate  Indifference"  to  those  needs. 

Eighth  Amendment  medical  care  cases 
usually  turn  on  the  court's  reading  of  the 
facts.  Common  results  in  post-Estelle  cases 
can  be  seen  In  the  following  summary  of  one 
treatise's  medical  care  cases:* 

Claims  were  held  to  have  been  stated 
when  (1)  despite  awareness  of  a  prisoner's 
diabetic  condition,  the  prison  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  diet  ordered  by  the  prison  medical 
director;  (2)  inadequate  care  of  a  prisoner 
with  a  circulatory  problem  resulted  in  the 
amputation  of  some  of  his  toes:  (3)  surgery 
was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years  on  a  frac- 
ture sustained  while  playing  basketball  in 
prison:  and  (4)  prisoner  contracted  hepatitis 
while  participating  in  a  blood  plasma  pur- 
chasing program  and  received  no  medical 
care  for  six  days  after  the  diagnosis.  Claims 
were  denied  when  (1)  the  prisoner  did  not 
receive  physiotherapy  to  combat  partial  pa- 
ralysis that  had  kept  him  in  a  wheelchair 
since  his  incarceration  where  there  was  no 
showing  in  the  medical  records  that  his 
treatment  had  been  inadequate:  (2)  prison 
doctor  had  ordered  consultation  with  an 
outside  specialist  but  had  not  foUowed-up  to 
ensure  that  the  consultation  had  occurred: 
and  (3)  iiunate  whose  back  was  injured 
while  performing  highway  maintenance 
work  was  relieved  from  work  and  ordered  to 
rest  in  bed  but  had  not  given  other  treat- 
ment. 

Of  course,  unlike  diabetes,  circulatory 
problems,  fractures,  hepatitis,  or  anything 
else.  "Abortion  is  inherently  different  from 
other  medical  procedures,  because  no  other 
procedure  involves  the  purposeful  termina- 
tion of  a  potential  life."  Harris  v.  McRae. 
448  U.S.,  at  325. 


that  the  Eighth  Amendment  has  been  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
See,  Robinson  v.  CaHfomia,  370  U.S.  660  (1962).) 

«The  examples  are  from  VII  S.  Rubin.  United 
StaUs  Prison  Law  425  (1983).  Rubin's  descriptions 
of  the  cases  are  used. 


So,  the  issues  are  Joined:  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
Harris  v.  McRae  that  the  sUte  has  no  obli- 
gation to  pay  for  abortions,  even  the  medi- 
cally necessary  abortions  of  indigent 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  pris- 
oner's constitutional  right  to  medical  care,  a 
right  that  Senator  Rudman  asserts  to  be  so 
broad  as  to  require  government  fimding  of 
abortions,  even  the  elective  abortions  of 
nonpoor  prisoners  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  abortions.  Harris  is  not  dispos- 
itive because  in  the  case  of  prisoners,  imlike 
in  the  case  of  Medicaid  recipients,  there 
exists  an  independent,  substantive  constitu- 
tional right  to  medical  care.  But  EsteUe  v. 
Gamble  and  its  progeny  are  not  dispositive, 
either,  because  the  Eighth  Amendment 
right  to  medical  care  is  itself  narrow  and 
must  l)e  balanced  against  countervailing  in- 
terests. 

IV.  THE  CONSTITtrnONALITY  OF  S.  274 

A.  The  Eighth  Amendment  Does  Not  Create 
a  Right  To  a  Government- Funded  Abortion 
EsteUe  does  not  compel  abortion  funding. 
Recall  the  two-prong  test  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court:  "[Dlellberate  indiffer- 
ence to  serious  medical  needs  of  prisoners 
constitutes  the  'unnecessary  and  wanton  in- 
fliction of  pain"  .  .  .  proscribed  by  the 
Eighth  Amendment."  429  U.S..  at  104.  Turn 
now  to  each  element  of  the  test. 

1.  "Serious  Medical  Needs" 
Pregnancy  is  a  "serious  medical  need" 
within  the  meaning  of  EsteUe  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  provide  prena- 
tal medical  care  to  its  pregnant  inmates. 
See,  Archer  v.  Dutcher,  733  P.2d  14  (2nd  Cir. 
1984):  WiUiams  v.  Delcambre,  413  So.2d  324 
(La  Ct.  App.  1982).  cert  denied,  416  So.2d 
115. 

Pregnancy  is  also  unique.  Unlike  other 
medical  needs,  pregnancy's  duration  is 
known  and  limited:  it  usually  threatens  nei- 
ther life  nor  health.  Pregnancy  is  a  medical 
condition,  not  an  illness,  and  neither  sur- 
gery nor  prescription  drugs  nor  any  other 
extraordinary  medical  care  is  generally  re- 
quired. 

Elective  abortion  is  not  a  serious  medical 
need  for  purposes  of  Eighth  Amendment 
analysis.  In  fact,  elective  al)ortions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  medical  needs,  whether 
serious  or  not.  George  P.  Will  has  written: 

"A  few  years  ago,  a  woman  had  a  healthy 
breast  removed  surgically  because  it  inter- 
fered with  her  golf  swing.  The  interesting 
question  is  not  whether  what  she  did  was 
censurable,  but  whether  what  the  surgeon 
did  was  medicine.  The  distinction  l)etween 
true  and  false  ends  of  medicine  is  germane, 
to  the  annual  debate  about  public  funding 
...  of  abortions. 

"Opponents  of  funding  for  most  abortions 
have  a  decisive  argument  that  is  logically 
independent  of  views  about  the  general  mo- 
rality of  abortion.  The  argument  is  that  few 
abortions  are,  properly  speaking,  medical 
procedures,  and  so  should  not  be  subsidized 
by  funds  appropriated  for  medical  purposes. 
"Dr.  Leon  Kass  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go argues  for  what  he  calls  "the  old-fash- 
ioned view"  that  health  is  the  true  goal  of 
the  physician's  art.  If  his  argument  is  cor- 
rect (and  it  is  not  easily  assailed),  most  abor- 
tions are  not  acts  of  medicine,  properly  un- 
derstood. The  vast  majority  of  abortions  are 
nonthereapeutic,  in  that  they  are  not  per- 
formed to  ensure  the  health  of  the  woman 
(who  surely  should  not  be  called  a  "pa- 
tient"). Although  they  are  performed  by 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine,  they 


serve  not  the  piuvuit  of  health,  but  rather 
the  woman's  desire  for  convenience,  absence 
of  distress— in  a  word,  happiness. 

".  .  .  Some  doctors  specialize  in  pharma- 
cologically Induced  "peace  of  mind,"  and 
dispense  amphetamines  to  physically 
healthy  but  discontented  people  seeking 
mood  "elevation." 

".  .  .  Such  practices,  says  Kass,  'the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  alike,  aim  not  at 
the  patient's  health  but  rather  at  satisfying 
his,  albeit  in  some  cases  reasonable,  wishes,' 
They  are  acts  not  of  medicine  but  of  gratifi- 
cation: for  consumers,  not  patients."— G.P. 
Will,  The  Pursuit  of  Virtue  and  Other  Tory 
Notions  115-16  (1982)  (emphasis  added). 

Logic  denies  that  most  prisoners'  abor- 
tions are  "serious  medical  needs"— and  does 
the  law.*  Of  the  few  cases  that  can  be 
foimd,  most  courts  have  required  that  pris- 
oners pay  for  their  own  abortion.  Presum- 
ably, the  results  are  premised  on  the  view 
that  abortions  are  elective  pr(x;edures: 

".  .  .  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts refused  an  Itunate's  request  for  an 
abortion  because  of  a  state  policy  not  to 
fund  abortions.  .  .  .  [T]he  warden  of  a 
[Pennsylvania]  county  jail  refused  to  allow 
an  inmate  to  obtain  a  first  trimester  abor- 
tion without  a  court  order.  The  district 
court  ordered  that  the  inmate  be  transport- 
ed outside  for  an  abortion,  but  that  she 
fund  the  procedure.  .  .  .  [Olfficials  of  the 
Arlington  County  [Virginia]  jail  refused  to 
allow  an  inmate  to  obtain  an  abortion  al- 
though a  clinic  had  agreed  to  perform  the 
abortion  without  charge.  The  court  ordered 
that  the  inmate  be  allowed  to  receive  an 
abortion  as  long  as  the  expense  would  not 
be  borne  by  the  county."— Note,  "Inmate 
Abortions— The  Right  to  Government 
Funding  Behind  the  Prison  Gates,"  48  Pord- 
ham  L.  Rev.  550.  551  n.  7  (1980)  (case  names 
and  docket  numbers  can  be  found  in  the 
Note). 

I  am  aware  of  one  recent  case  in  which  a 
prisoner's  right  to  a  state-provided  atmrtion 
was  upheld.  Monmouth  Co.  Correctional  In- 
stitution Inmates  v.  Lamaro,  Civil  No.  82- 
1924,  U.S.D.C.N.J.  (May  29.  1986).  appeal 
docketed.  Civil  No.  86-5521,  3rd  Clrc.,  July 
31, 1986.  See  the  appendix,  infra. 

The  results  In  the  majority  of  cited  cases 
are  the  same  results  as  can  be  expected 
under  your  bill.  The  prisoner  would  be  enti- 
tled to  her  abortion,  but  she  would  have  to 
bear  the  expense. 

2.  "Deliberate  Indifference" 
Under  EsteUe,   the   prisoner  must  show 
both  that  she  had  serious  medical  needs  and 
that  her  needs  went  unmet  through  "delib- 
erate Indifference." 

"Deliberate  indifference,  the  second  essen- 
tial element,  is  properly  pleaded  by  allega- 
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»  Of  course,  the  definition  of  "serious  medical 
need"  can  itself  be  a  medical  and  moral  conundrum. 
The  position  of  most  pro-lifers  is  that  there  is  one, 
and  only  one.  serious  medical  need  for  which  at)or- 
tion  is  indicated,  viz.  (in  the  words  of  S.  274)  the  en- 
dangerment  of  the  mother's  life  If  the  fetus  were 
carried  to  term.  Life-of-the-mother  abortions  are 
not  an  issue  here,  of  course,  because  S.  274  does  not 
reach  such  situations. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Prisons  regulation  uses  the 
term  '"elective  abortion"  to  denominate  those  abor- 
tions not  approved  for  federal  funding,  i.e.  those 
which  are  neither  life-threatening  nor  the  result  of 
rape. 

The  legal  importance  of  this  one  definitional 
Issue  cannot  be  oversUted:  The  perceived  differ- 
ence between  'elective  abortions"  and  "therapeutic 
abortions"  changed  the  vote  in  the  Supreme  Court 
from  6-to-3  In  the  1977  abortion  funding  cases  to  5- 
to-4  in  the  1980  cases.  See.  Harris  v.  McRae.  supra 
at  349-357  (Stevens,  J.,  dissenting). 


tions  Of  'intentional  efforts  on  the  part  of 
[prison  officials]  to  delay  [plaintiffs]  access 
to  medical  care  at  a  time  when  []he  was  in 
extreme  pain[.]'  and  has  made  his  medical 
problems  known  'to  the  attendant  prison 
personnel[.]  of  'complete  denial'  of  medical 
treatment,  or  of  a  'reckless  or  callous  indif- 
ference to  the  .  .  .  safety  of  prisoners.'  "— 
Harding  v.  Kuhlmann,  588  F.  Supp.  1315, 
1316  (S.D.N.Y.  1984)  (footnotes  omitted:  all 
brackets  in  the  original). 

Refusing  to  pay  for  a  prisoner's  abortion 
does  not  by  itself  constitute  deliberate  indif- 
ference to  her  medical  needs.  If  a  prisoner's 
pregnancy  is  ignored,  or  medical  care 
denied,  or  medical  care  delayed  when  she  is 
in  extreme  pain  then  she  may  have  an 
Eighth  Amendment  claim. 

An  inmate  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
case  if  she  says  "I  want  an  abortion"  and  a 
prison  physician  replies.  "That  is  your  right, 
but  you'U  have  to  pay  for  it  yourself. " 
Saying  "no"  is  not  constitutional  deliberate 
indifference.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  solicitous  and  competent 
health  care  in  the  world  suddenly  becomes 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  when  a 
prison  administrator  utters-  the  magical 
words.  "You  have  to  pay  for  your  own  abor- 
tion." Such  is  not  the  law. 
A  similar  view  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 

was  recently  stated  in  Whitley  v.  Albers, 

U.S. .  106  S.Ct.  1078  (1986).  a  prison  dis- 
cipline case,  where  the  court  said: 

"To  be  cruel  and  imusual  punishment, 
conduct  that  does  not  purport  to  be  punish- 
ment at  all  must  involve  more  than  ordinary 
lack  of  due  care  for  the  prisoner's  interests 
or  safety.  This  reading  of  the  [Cruel  and 
Unusual  Punishments]  Clause  imderlies  our 
decision  in  EsteUe  v.  Gamble.  ...  It  is  obdu- 
racy and  wantonness,  not  Inadvertence  or 
error  in  good  faith,  that  characterize  the 
conduct  prohibited  by  the  .  .  .  Clause, 
whether  that  conduct  occurs  In  connection 
with  establishing  conditions  of  confinement 
[or]  supplying  medical  needs. .  .  . 

"The  general  requirement  that  an  Eighth 
Amendment  claimant  allege  and  prove  un- 
necessary and  wanton  Infliction  of  pain 
should  sOso  be  applied  with  due  regard  for 
differences  in  the  kind  of  conduct  against 
which  an  Eighth  Amendment  objection  is 
lodged.  The  deliberate  indifference  standard 
articulated  in  EsteUe  was  appropriate  in  the 
context  presented  in  that  case  because  the 
State's  responsibility  to  attend  to  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  prisoners  does  not  ordinarily 
clash  with  other  equally  Important  govern- 
mental responsibilities.  Consequently,  'de- 
liberate indifference  to  a  prisoner's  serious 
illness  or  injury,'  [the  EsteUe  standard,]  can 
typically  be  established  or  disproved  with- 
out the  necessity  of  balancing  competing  in- 
stitutional concerns  .  .  .  ."—106  S.Ct.  at 
1084  (5-to-4  decision). 

Whitley  v.  Albers  stands  for  two  proposi- 
tions: First.  EsteUe  must  be  read  narrowly. 
"'Obduracy  and  wantonness  .  .  .  characterize 
the  conduct  prohibited  by"  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  A  simple  refusal  to  pay  for 
elective  abortion  does  not  amount  to  obdu- 
racy and  wantonness.  Second.  Eighth 
Amendment  claims  must  be  balanced 
against  competing  values.  In  Whitley,  the 
competing  value  was  prison  security:  in  the 
case  of  abortion  funding  the  competing  con- 
cern is  the  government's  interest  in  encour- 
aging normal  childbirth  and  protecting  "po- 
tential himmn  life." 


v.  RKLATXD  THOUCmrS  ON  ABOKTIOH  AMD  TRX 
COHSTTTOnOH 

A.  Executing  a  pregnant  tooman 
Proponents  of  abortion  "choice"  seemed 
to  think  that  within  the  prison  walls  they 
would  find  the  one  place  where  the  taxpay- 
er is  required  to  pay  for  abortions,  yet  the 
prison  setting  provides  yet  another  example 
of  the  singularity  of  abortion. 

Under  current  federal  law.  "The  manner 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  shall 
be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  place 
within  which  the  sentence  is  imposed."  18 
U.S.C.  3566  (1982).  repealed  effective  Nov.  1. 
1987.  Pub.  L.  98-473.  tiUe  II.  sec.  212(a). 
235(a)(1).  98  SUt.  1987.  2031.  as  amended. 
Afore  than  one-half  of  the  States  prohibit  the 
execution  of  a  pregnant  vjoman.'  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  provides  that.  "In 
no  event  shall  a  sentence  of  death  be  carried 
out  upon  a  pregnant  woman.  ..."  N.H.  Rev. 
Stats.  Anno.  sec.  630:5.IX  (1983  Cumm. 
Supp.)  (Whether  any  SUte  can  execute  a 
pregnant  woman  is  an  intriguing  constitu- 
tional question.  (The  answer  probably  is 
"no." ' )  Certainly  Roe  v.  Wade  is  no  help: 
That  case  held  that  a  woman  may  kill  the 
fetus  she  carries:  it  did  not  give  the  sUte  a 
license  to  do  it  for  her.) 

The  Senate  itself  has  taken  a  imanimous 
position  against  executing  pregnant  women. 
On  March  13,  1974.  the  Senate  voted  87-to-O 
to  adopt  a  Buckley  amendment  to  S.  1401.  a 
capital  punishment  bill.  (The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  but  was  never  enacted.)  The  Buckley 
amendment  read.  "In  no  event  shall  a  sen- 
tence of  death  be  carried  out  upon  a  preg- 
nant woman."  About  20  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Buckley  amendment  are  still  in  the 
Senate  today.  120  Cong.  Rec.  6711-12  (Mar. 
13,  1974). 

B.  A  prisoner's  right  to  marry 
In  the  past,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  In- 
sisted that  taxpayers  pay  for  prison  abor- 
tions but  required  prisoners  themselves  to 
pay  for  their  marriages.  Bureau  regulations 
require  an  inmate  to  obtain  permission  to 
marry  (majority,  competency,  and  consent 
requirements  having  been  met.  the  regula- 
tions require  a  warden  to  approve  a  mar- 
riage If  It  "poses  no  threat  to  institution  se- 
curity or  good  order,  or  to  the  protection  of 
the  public,"  28  C.F.R.  551.12(d)  (1985))  and 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  marriage; 

"All  expenses  of  the  marriage  (for  exam- 
ple, a  marriage  license)  shall  be  paid  by  the 
inmate,  the  inmate's  intended  spouse,  the 
inmate's  family,  or  other  appropriate  source 
approved  by  the  Warden.  The  Warden  may 
not  permit  appropriated  funds  to  be  used 
for  an  inmate  marriage."— 28  C.P.R. 
551.13(c)  (1985).  (Neither  may  the  warden 


•Twenty-five  SUtes  are  cited  in  Note,  "Nine 
Months  to  Life— The  Law  and  the  Pregnant 
Inmate."  20  Jn.  Family  L.  523.  539-40  &  n.  112 
(1981-82).  They  are  Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California.  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana. 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico.  New  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  South  Caroli- 
na. South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The 
Note  missed  at  least  one  other  State,  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  Is  cited  in  the  text. 

'  The  Supreme  Court  once  referred  to  the  inue  in 
a  very  oblique  way.  In  a  case  asking  whether,  in  a 
civil  action  for  negligence,  a  defendant  can  get  an 
order  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  submit  to  a  medical 
examination,  the  Court  referred  to  a  common  law 
writ  that  was  allowed  "to  ascertain  whether  a 
woman  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  was  quick  with 
child  ...  in  order  to  guard  against  the  taking  of 
the  life  of  an  unborn  child  for  the  crime  of  the 
mother."  Union  Pacific  Ry.  v.  Botsford,  141  VS. 
250.  253  (1891  >. 
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p«y  iny  yyr*™—  ot  the  marriage  ceremony 
"except  for  tboae  inherent  in  providing  the 
plaee  and  supervision  of  the  event."  Subsec. 
SSl.lWb).) 

llairiage  is  a  constitutionally  protected 
union.  ZoMocM  v.  Itedkati,  434  VS.  374 
(l»78)  ("the  right  to  marry  is  of  fundamen- 
tal [constitutional]  importance  for  all  indi- 
viduals" although  not  "every  state  regvila- 
Uon  which  relates  In  any  way  to  the  Incl- 
denU  of  or  prerequisites  for  marriage  must 
be  subject  to  rigorous  [Judicial]  scrutiny").' 

Just  as  a  prisoner's  right  to  abortion  is  not 
identical  to  the  nonprlsoner's.  so  a  prison- 
er's right  to  marry  is  not  Identical  to  the 
noniuisoner's.  Jotituon  v.  RocktfelUr,  365  P. 
8upp.  377  (SX).N.Y.  1973).  affd  sub  nom. 
without  opinion,  Butler  v.  Wilson.  415  U.S. 
953  (1974)  (dvU  death  sUtute):  Bradbury  v. 
WainWTi^U.  53«  P.  Supp.  377  (M.D.  Pla. 
1983)  (prison  regulation).  Still,  a  prison  reg- 
ulation severely  restricting  an  inmates 
right  to  marry  has  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional. SalUburg  v.  LUL  501  P.  Supp.  105  (D. 
Nev.  1980). 

The  constitutional  status  of  marriage  and 
abortion  are  similar:  both  are  fundamental. 
neither  is  absolute.  Prisoners  must  now  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  their  marriages,  your 
bill  would  require  them  to  pay  for  their 
abortions.  The  idea  seems  equitable  enough. 

VI.  raiSOll  ASOBTION  POUCT  ATTIR  S.  274 

If  &  274  is  enacted,  prisoners  who  want 
aborticMis.  and  Jloe  v.  Wade  forbids  the  state 
to  deny  abortions  to  women  who  want  them. 
will  be  given  medical  furloughs  to  obtain 
them.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  regulation  (of 
December  30.  1986)  will  be  the  model.  Even 
before  the  December  30  interim  regulation. 
however,  there  was,  adequate  precedent  for 
a  policy  of  abortion  furloughs. 

The  Attorney  General  may  permit  in- 
mates to  leave  prison  to  obtain  "medical 
sovices  not  otherwise  available.  .  .  ."  18 
UAC.  408a(cKl)  (1982).  Effective  November 
1.  1987.  this  section  wiU  be  repealed  and  su- 
powded  by  a  nearly  identical  new  provision 
IHtividing  that  a  prisoner  may  be  released  to 
obtain  "medical  treatment  not  otherwise 
available.  .  .  ."  18  n.S.C.  3622  (Supp.  Ill 
1985). 

The  new  provision  also  allows  prisoners  to 
be  released  to  worli  at  paid  employment  in 
the  community  if  the  prisoner  "agrees  to 
pay  to  the  Bureau  such  costs  incident  to  of- 
ficial detention  as  the  Bureau  finds  appro- 
priate and  reasonable  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. .  .  ."  18  U.S.C.  3622(cK2)  (Supp.  Ill 
1985)  (effective  Nov.  1.  1987).  Under  the  cur- 
rent but  soon-to-be-superseded  statute  the 
prisoner's  prepayment  is  optional.  18  U.S.C. 
4082(0(2X1982). 

The  statutes  show  two  things:  Pirst,  Con- 
gress anticipated  there  would  be  medical 
services  that  are  "not  available"  through 
the  regular  prison  health  care  system. 
Second,  there  U  precedent  for  having  pris- 
oners pay  for  services  that  are  obtained  out- 
side of  the  prison  walls. 

Current  regulations  on  furloughs  are  to 
the  same  effect: 
"See.  570.32  Justification  for  furlough. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(b)  The  Warden  may  recommend  a  fur- 
lough for  an  Inmate  to  obtain  necessary 
mediral.  surgical,  psychiatric,  or  dental 
treatment  not  otherwise  available. .  .  . 
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•See  «lM>  Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  D.S.  1  (1967): 
OrinooU  T.  OoniucMcut  381  X5S.  4T»  (1B6S);  Skin- 
ner  t.  Oklahoma.  316  VS.  535  (1942);  and  Meter  v. 
Mebruika.  363  VS.  390  (1933). 


"(1)  Staff  shaU  contact  the  Regional 
Office  for  approval  when  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  . 

"(2)  When  medical  cart  expenditure*  are 
borne  by  the  inmate,  or  other  nongovern- 
mental source,  the  furlough  request  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  Medical  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Director,  Correctional 
Programs  Division. 

"Sec.  570.33  Expenses  of  furlough. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Irmiate  or  the  in- 
mate's family  or  other  appropriate  source 
approved  by  the  Warden  shall  bear  all  ex- 
penses of  a  furlough,  including  transporte- 
Uon.  food,  lodging,  and  incidentals. 

"(b)  The  government  may  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  furlough  only  when  the  purpose 
of  the  furlough  is  to  obtain  necessary  medi- 
cal, surgical,  psychiatric,  or  dental  treat- 
ment not  otherwise  available.  .  .  ."—28 
C.P.R.  chap.  V,  subchap.  D  (1986)  (emphasis 
added).  See,  Bartling  v.  Ciccorte,  376 
PSupp.  200  (W.D.  Mo.  1974)  (Inmate  won 
an  order  based  on  18  U.S.C.  4082(c)(1)  allow- 
ing him  to  obtain  dental  care  at  his  own  ex- 

Therefore,  even  before  the  new  regulation 
was  issued,  federal  statutes  and  regulations 
anticipated  that  some  medical  treatmenU 
would  not  be  available  within  the  system, 
and  that  some  medical  expenses  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  inmate,  her  family,  or 
others. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  procedure  to  help  liunates  satisfy 
their  legitimate  financial  obligations.  52 
Fed.  Reg.  10528  (April  1.  1987). 

VII.  COHCLDSION 

Prisoners  do  have  rights  to  medical  care, 
but  they  do  not  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  tax-paid  abortion,  and  Congress  may.  in 
its  discretion,  define  the  circumstances  In 
which  public  funds  will  be  made  available. 
Enactment  of  your  bill,  using  as  it  does  the 
Court-approved  Hyde  Amendment  Ian- 
gauge,  Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  Congressional  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Eighth  Amendment 
analysis  will  change  the  result  seen  in  the 
earlier  abortion  funding  cases: 

"The  decision  whether  to  expend  state 
funds  for  .  .  .  abortion  is  fraught  with  judg- 
ments of  policy  and  value  over  which  opin- 
ions are  sharply  divided.  Our  conclusion 
that  [refusing  to  pay  for  abortions]  Is  con- 
stitutional Is  not  based  on  a  weighing  of  its 
wisdom  or  social  desirability,  for  this  Court 
does  not  striite  down  .  .  .  laws  "because  they 
may  be  unwise,  Improvident,  or  out  of  har- 
mony with  a  particular  school  of  thought.' 
.  .  .  Indeed,  when  an  issue  involves  policy 
choices  as  sensitive  as  those  complicated  by 
public  funding  of  .  .  .  abortions,  the  appro- 
priate fonmi  for  their  resolution  in  a  de- 
mocracy Is  the  legislature.  We  should  not 
forget  that  'legislatures  are  ultimate  guard- 
ians of  the  Ubertles  and  welfare  of  the 
people  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the 
courts.  "-Mazier  v.  Roe,  432  U.S..  479-80  (ci- 
tations omitted). 

Appendix 
On  May  29,  1986.  United  SUtes  District 
Judge  Harold  Ackerman  ordered  the  Mon- 
mouth County.  New  Jersey  correctional  fa- 
cility to  pay  for  all  of  its  Inmates'  abortions, 
therapeutic  and  elective.  Judge  Aclterman 
created  three  abortion  theories  and  used 
them  all  Monmouth  Co.  Correctional  Insti- 
tution Inmates  v.  Laruaro,  CMvil  no.  82-1924. 
U.SJ3.C.NJ.  (May  29,  1986).  appeal  docket- 
ed. Civil  no.  86-5521.  3rd  Clrc.,  July  31, 1986. 


(All  citations  herein  to  the  district  court's 
opinion  are  to  the  unpublished  transcript.) 

Pirst.  to  order  the  funding  of  "nonlife- 
threatenlng"  abortions  (the  county  already 
provided  abortions  when  the  mother's  life 
was  threatened.  Opinion  at  4).  the  judge 
used  the  State  constitution's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Ackerman  rec- 
ognized that  Maher  v.  Roe  and  Harris  v. 
McRae  mean  that  the  "county's  current 
pollcy[  ]  cannot  be  successfully  challenged 
as  violative  of  the  federal  Constitution." 
Opinion  at  14.  Nevertheless,  he  held  that 
the  State  constitution  requires  "funding  for 
all  requested  inmate  abortions  which  are 
medically  necessary,'  te.,  all  those  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother."  Opinion  at  17  (emphasis  in  origi- 
nal). 

Second.  Judge  Ackerman  held  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  as  Interpreted  in  Estelle 
v.  GanMe,  requires  the  county  to  pay  for 
the  elective  abortions  of  those  prisoners 
who.  for  reasons  of  security,  would  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  facility  to  obtain 
abortions.  (The  county  policy  was  to  release 
inmates  on  their  own  recognizance.  The 
policy  made  no  allowance  for  supervised, 
secure  releases.)  Opinion  at  21. 

Third,  the  judge  used  his  discretionary 
powers  in  equity  to  order  the  county  to  pay 
for  the  elective  alwrtions  of  those  prisoners 
who  would,  under  the  county's  established 
policy,  be  released  to  obtain  their  own  abor- 
tions. Opinion  at  21-22. 

Judge  Ackerman  seemed  particularly  in- 
fluenced by  the  precedent  of  the  Pederal 
prisons: 

"[I)t  is  extremely  significant  to  note  that 
women  in  state  and  federal  prisons  are  cur- 
rently able  to  secure  abortions  at  state  and 
federal  expense,  respectively.  It  would 
produce  highly  inconsistent  and  inequitable 
results  if  funding  for  Inmate  abortions  were 
to  turn  solely  upon  the  policy  of  the  par- 
ticular institution  in  which  these  women  are 
incarcerated. .  .  . 

"Regarding  the  county's  duty  to  provide 
counseling  services  to  pregnant  inmates  to 
assist  them  in  their  decisions  concerning 
abortion,  the  county  should  be  required,  at 
the  very  least,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  required  of  federal  pris- 
ons. This  obligation  of  federal  prisons  is 
governed  by  28  C.P.R.  Section  551.23(b) 
[which  the  Judge  quoted]. .  .  ."—Opinion  at 
22-23  (footnote  omitted). 

Pederal  policy  has  now  been  changed. 
Whether  this  will  have  any  effect  on  Judge 
Ackerman  we  may  never  know. 

Lamaro  was  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  March  19. 1987. 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE OP  SENATOR  STAFFORD 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  13  years,  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial 
holdings,  along  with  summaries  of  my 
Federal  tax  return. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  report  to  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 

In  Iteeping  with  that  promise.  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement 
of  financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that 
my  wife.  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 


$866,000  as  of  £Cay  8, 
evaluation  was  made. 

The  statement  I  am  making  public 
details  our  holdings,  including  bank 
accoimts,  cash  value  of  Ufe  insurance 
and  Pederal  retirement  fund,  real  and 
personal  property  we  own,  and  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I 
entered  public  office  in  Vermont  32 
years  ago. 

The  summary  of  our  Joint  Pederal 
income  tax  return  shows  that  Mrs. 
Stafford  and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $137,000  last  year.  Of  that 
total,  $75,100  came  from  my  salary  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

Our  total  tax  bill  for  the  year  was 
more  than  $50,500,  of  which  nearly 
$40,000  was  in  Federal  income  taxes 
and  more  than  $10,500  in  Vermont 
State  income  taxes. 

I  shall  ask  that  details  of  our  finan- 
cial statement  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
ORXSSiOMAL  Record,  as  in  the  past. 
And.  as  I  have  done  in  each  of  the  last 
13  years,  I  am  making  copies  of  the 
statement  available  to  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  other 
news  services  in  Vermont. 

This  information  is  being  made 
public  because  I  remain  convinced 
that  those  who  serve  in  government, 
as  well  as  government  itself,  must  be 
as  open  and  candid  as  possible  with 
the  public. 

The  net  assets  of  the  Staffords  in- 
creased by  $60,000  last  year,  mainly 
because  of  increased  savings  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  our  homes. 
A  major  portion  of  our  assets  contin- 
ues to  consist  of  homes  in  Virginia  and 
Vermont  whose  estimated  fair  market 
value  is  $350,000. 

One  of  the  best  ways  Americans 
have  to  judge  whether  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  officials  are  acting 
properly  is  to  provide  full  disclosure  of 
all  interests  of  government  and  of 
those  who  make  decisions  in  govern- 
ment. 

Thus.  I  invite  all  Vermonters— and 
all  other  Americans— to  examine  my 
financial  interests  and  to  match  those 
interests  with  my  record  as  a  public  of- 
ficial. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  pro- 
viding the  public  with  more  informa- 
tion about  the  interests  and  activities 
of  public  officials,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  providing  full  public  dis- 
closure. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  provides  greater  ventilation 
of  the  way  we  do  business  in  govern- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  I  shall  contin- 
ue to  make  my  own  full  disclosure  to 
my  fellow  Vermonters. 
The  statement  follows: 
Summary  of  1986  joint  Federal  income  tax 
return,  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 
Income: 

Salary $75,100.00 

Interest 9.334.25 
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1987,  when  the 


Dividends.. 
Honoraria . 
Other 


8,848.80 
32.725.00 
19.318.66 


140.326.71 


3.143.98 

137,182.73 

14.205.03 

4.330.00 
118.657.70 

39.785.77 


Total  Income 

Adjustments    to    income: 

Allowable    congressional 

expenses  not  reimbursed 

(total) 

Adjusted  gross  Income 

Deductions 

Exemptions 

Taxable  income 

Pederal    income    tax    due 

and  paid 

1986  statement  of  financial  condition. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Certificates  of  deposit: 

Chittenden  Trust  Co 

First  Vermont  Bank „. 

Howard  Bank 

Howard  Bank 

Marble  Savings  Bank 

Proctor  Bank 

Proctor  Bank 

Vermont  National  Bank.. 
Vermont  National  Bank.. 
Vermont  Federal  Bank ... 


Total.. 


Checking  accounts: 
First  Virginia  Bank.... 

Howard  Bank 

Riggs  National  Bank . 


Total.. 


Total.. 


Stock  (name,  shares,  and 

value): 

AT&T  (100  at  24%) 

Con     Edison     of     New 

York— common  (200  at 

42H) 

OlUette  Co  (20  at  59) 

Greyhound  Corp  (20  at 

36  V«) 

Howard  Bank   (1.483   at 

41) 

Monsanto  (80  at  STA) 

NL  Industries  (40  at  7H). 
National  DistlUers  (40  at 

67H) 

Navistar  International- 

formerly  International 

Harvester  (20  7%) 

NYNEX  (159  at  64 V4) 

Outboard  Marine  (40  at 

32Vi) 


$10,000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 
10.000.00 


100.000.00 


600.00 

200.00 

53.000.00 


Total 53.800.00 

Life  insurance  (Connecti- 
cut General.  MONY. 
NYUIC.  NSLI,  Travel- 
ers) total 20.000.00 

Real      estate      (estimated 
market  value): 
3541    Devon    Dr..    Falls 

Church.  VA 180.000.00 

27    Howard    Ave..    Rut- 
land, VT 70,000.00 

64  Litchfield  Ave..  Rut- 
land. VT 100,000.00 


350,000.00 


Additional  assets: 
Contributions  to  Federal 

retirement    (Dec.     31, 

1986) 94.071.91 

Law   library   and   office 

furniture 2,000.00 

Boat  and  2  cars 80.000.00 

Personal  property 35,000.00 


211.071.91 


2.487.50 


8.525.00 
1.180.00 

725.00 

60.803.00 

7.000.00 

305.00 

2.705.00 


152.50 
10.255.50 

1,290.00 


Security  Pacific  Corp  (19 
at  37  V, ) 

Time,  Inc  (268  at  88) 

Vendo  (10  at  8H) 

Verbanc— formerly  Bel- 
lows Palls  (240  at  47%). 

West  Point— formerly 
Cluett  Peabody  (18  at 
66) 
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707.75 
23.584.00 

8«.as 

11.400.00 


1,188.00 


Total 125.401.50 

Keough   account   Howard 
Bank 5.929.99 


Recapitulation 
assets 


total 


866.203.29* 


PORK  BUSTER  INITIATrVE 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
QUATLE  has  written  an  article  which 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  remarks  have  been  published  in 
the  "Indiana  School  of  Public  and  En- 
vironmental Affairs  Review"  for 
spring,  1987.  These  comments  make 
the  case  for  his  rescission  proposal 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "the 
pork  buster  initiative."  Mr.  Quatle  ex- 
pounds on  the  importance  of  an  effec- 
tive budget  process,  pointing  to  a  bien- 
nial one  as  a  logical  alternative  and 
demonstrating  how  the  enhanced  re- 
scission pr(x:ess  would  improve  the 
congressional  budgetmaking  system. 
These  comments  are  informative,  per- 
tinent, and  I  ask  that  Senator 
QuAYLE's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

How  Congress  Budckts— and  How  It 
Should 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Quayle  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  an  enhanced  rescis- 
sion proposal.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16.  which  provides  that  the  President 
may  submit  to  the  Congress  a  rescission 
message  after  signing  a  spending  measure 
and  requires  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  re- 
scissions in  a  timely  fashion.  Under  existing 
law.  if  Congress  falls  to  act  on  rescission  re- 
quests, the  funds  must  be  spent.  In  his 
March  21,  1987  radio  address.  President 
Reagan  endorsed  Senator  Quayle 's  propos- 
al. In  the  following  article,  the  Senator  out- 
lines the  Congressional  budget-making  proc- 
ess, its  shortcomings  and  how  this  enhanced 
rescission  proposal  would  improve  this  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  high  time  Congress  reformed  the  way 
In  which  it  budgets  and  spends  money.  The 
budget  system,  which  has  become  so  un- 
wieldy and  time-consuming  that  it  barely 
leaves  any  time  for  normal  legislative  activi- 
ty, has  for  years  been  perilously  close  to  col- 
lapsing. But  this  year,  with  the  first  serious 
effort  in  years  to  reform  the  process— the 
Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  balanced  budget 
act— in  jeopardy  because  of  successful  court 
challenges  and  congressional  reluctance  to 
grapple  with  the  federal  deficit,  there  is  an 
even  more  urgent  need  to  take  action. 

Obstacles  that  have  prevented  Congress 
from  prudently  allocating  federal  resources 
should  be  removed.  A  two-year  budget  cycle 
to  ease  some  of  the  time  pressures  that  have 
hampered  the  budgeting  process,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  proposal  to  give  the  president 
line-item  veto  authority  are  proposals  that 
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are  atfll  on  the  congnaaltHial  agenda.  They 
would  help  lead  Concren  out  of  the  budget- 
hig  wOderneas  It  has  created  for  itself. 

More  recently,  a  new  spending  reform  has 
been  offered.  CaUed  the  "porlt-buster."  it 
would  do  much  to  help  bring  down  the 
reooid  budget  deficits  that  have  plagued 
Congnn  and  the  nation  for  years.  The  pro- 
posal would  give  the  president  enhanced  re- 
adasion  authority  and  force  Congress  to 
acniUniae  closely  many  of  the  projects  It 
routinely  lumps  into  huge,  omnibus  spend- 
ing measures. 

A  mSIOKT  or  BUDOrr-FROCKSS  RBTORIl 
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Reforming  the  spending  process  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  product  of  fiscal  crisis.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  the  tax-writing  commit- 
tees—Ways and  Means  in  the  House  and  Fi- 
nance in  the  Senate— exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  federal  budget.  During  the  war,  the 
public  debt  grew  from  $90  mUlion  to  $2.7 
billion.  Even  though  this  debt  was  halved  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  national  debt  prompted  Congress  to  es- 
tablish two  separate  appropriations  commit- 
tees to  control  the  federal  purse  strings. 

Public  sentiment  for  a  national  budget 
system  again  sweUed  after  World  War  I, 
during  which  federal  outlays  sliyrocketed 
from  $700  million  to  $18  billion.  The  cost  of 
fip^nrfny  the  war  yielded  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  This  act  provided 
for  the  president  to  submit  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  through  a  newly 
established  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  now  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  1921  Budget  Act  also  esUblished  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  subsequent- 
ly strengthened  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 
propriations committees.  After  its  enact- 
ment, debate  continued  between  those  who 
believed  that  the  president  had  been  grant- 
ed too  much  authority  in  budgeting  and 
those  who  believed  that  Congress  could 
better  balance  revenues  and  outlays  if  the 
executive  branch  provided  reconmienda- 
Uons  and  a  detaUed  accounting  of  all  pro- 
grams. 

After  World  War  II,  during  the  era  of  con- 
gressional reform  and  the  New  Deal,  an  ill- 
fated  Joint  Budget  Committee  was  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  This  panel  was 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Senate  Finance, 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  appropriations 
committees.  It  was  charged  with  reviewing 
the  president's  budget  and  recommending 
Its  own  ceilings  lor  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations. This  committee  reported  its  first 
budget  in  February  of  1947  but  disbanded 
two  years  later. 

During  the  Nixon  Administration,  Con- 
gress was  faced  with  a  budgetary  crisis  of  a 
different  sort  when  the  president  refused  to 
spend  money  Congress  had  appropriated. 
This  was  not  an  entirely  new  phenomenon, 
however.  The  first  President  to  exercise  his 
prerogative  to  impound  congressionally  ap- 
propriated funds  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  withheld  $50,000  meant  for  Navy  gxm- 
boats  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Presidential 
impoundments  continued  through  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  the  first  chief  execu- 
tive to  impound  congressionally  appropri- 
ated funds  to  accomplish  public  policy  ob- 
jectives rather  than  fiscal  management 
goals.  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  impounded 
$500  million  Congress  had  earmarked  for  a 
number  of  public  works  projects. 

President  Kennedy  and  Johnson  reduced 
federal  spending  through  impoundments  by 
6  percent  and  5.4  percent,  respectively.  How- 
ever, President  Nixon's  Impoundment  of  $18 
billion— or  about  7.3  percent  of  total  spend- 


ing—was viewed  by  Congress  as  having  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  executive  authority. 
While  disputing  the  president's  ability  to 
impound  appropriated  funds.  Congress  had 
also  become  skeptical  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
economic  and  budget  projections  made  by 
the  OMB  and  desired  a  more  systematic 
process  under  which  budget  policy  was  to  be 
considered.  In  response  to  these  concerns, 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  was  adopted. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  addressed  the  above- 
mentioned  issues,  in  part  by  providing  a  pro- 
cedure for  rescissions  and  deferrals,  estab- 
lishing the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  to  provide  independent  economic 
forecasts  and  estimates,  and  esUblishing 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees  to  set 
overall  revenue  and  spending  levels  for  each 
major  function  of  the  federal  government. 
Gone  were  the  days  when  Congress  would 
act  on  each  of  the  president's  spending  rec- 
ommendations singly  under  a  fragmentary 
process  Irrespective  of  each  measure's  budg- 
etary impact. 

Under  the  new  budget  process,  broad 
spending  and  revenue  levels  were  to  be  set 
for  18  different  categories  so  that  Congress 
would  have  a  fiscal  benchmark  from  which 
to  make  policy  decisions. '  The  budgets  de- 
veloped by  Congress  under  the  1974  Act  set 
recommended  levels  of  spending  in  each  of 
these  categories,  called  "functions."  The 
functional  aggregate  figures  do  not  bind 
Congress  or  its  committees  to  any  policy 
changes  Implicit  in  the  formulation  of  these 
totals,  however.  As  in  times  prior  to  the 
Budget  Act,  the  authorization  committees 
exereise  jurisdiction  over  developing  pro- 
grams to  meet  national  needs,  while  the  ap- 
propriations committees  determine  the 
fimding  for  those  programs. 


CRAlOf-RUDlfAN-HOLLINGS 

The  notion  that  the  1974  Act  would  allow 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget  proved 
false.  Indeed,  during  the  first  10  years  of 
the  act.  the  deficit  increased  over  fourfold. 
Faced  with  yet  another  fiscal  crisis  in  the 
form  of  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $200  billion 
and  a  national  debt  nearing  $2  trillion.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
(GRH)  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  two  years  ago.  Although 
the  final  version  of  this  legislation  was  sig- 
nificantly different  from  what  the  authors 
and  original  supporters  had  envisioned,  a 
consensus  was  reached.  Despite  an  outcry 
from  opponents,  this  drastic  change  In  the 
way  Congress  budgets  and  spends  its  money 
was  adopted  in  relatively  short  order. 

Regardless  of  the  charges  of  its  critics, 
GRH  is  not  a  budgetary  meat-ax.  It  Is 
simply  a  change  in  the  budget  process. 
Under  GRH.  for  the  first  time,  Congress  is 
required  to  look  for  offsets  to  additional 
spending  items.  Any  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill  or  budget  resolution  must 
be  proposed  with  an  offsetting  reduction  of 


'  Functional  classification  provides  a  grouping  of 
budgetary  resources  related  in  terms  of  addressing 
a  national  need,  regardless  of  the  agency  adminis- 
tering the  programs  within.  Originally,  18  functions 
were  esUblished:  050-Natlonal  Defense.  150-Inter- 
national  Affairs.  250-General  Science  Space  and 
Technology.  270-Energy.  300-Natural  Resources. 
350-Agriculture.  370-Commerce  and  Housing  Credit. 
400-Transportatlon.  450-Communlty  and  Regional 
Development.  500-Educatlon.  Training,  Employ- 
ment, and  Social  Services.  550-Income  Security. 
700- Veterans  benefits  and  Services,  750-Admlnlstra- 
tlon  of  Justice.  800-General  Government.  900-Net 
Interest,  920-Allowances.  950-Undlstributed  Offset- 
ting Receipts.  Currently  there  are  two  additional 
functions.  670-Medlcare,  650-Soclal  Security. 


Other  spending  or  a  revenue  increase  of 
equal  value.  Furthermore,  GRH  set  specific 
limits  which  the  deficit  caiuiot  exceed  for 
each  of  five  successive  years,  leading  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  1991.  Should  Con- 
gress fall  to  make  reductions  In  the  deficit 
necessary  to  meet  the  targets,  an  automatic 
across-the-board  reduction— known  as  a  "se- 
quester"—is  tentatively  triggered.  Congress 
has  one  additional  month  to  enact  changes 
sufficient  to  avoid  a  sequester,  or  else  it 
takes  effect. 

The  evidence  to  date  Indicates  that  GRH 
has  succeeded  in  some  measure,  although 
the  deficit  targets  have  not  been  met.  Since 
Its  enactment,  the  growth  of  federal  spend- 
ing is  at  its  lowest  level  in  more  than  30 
years,  and  the  deficit  has  been  reduced  by 
the  single  largest  amount  In  history— ap- 
proximately $50  bUlion— from  its  high  point 
In  FY  1986.»  As  GRH  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  reform  to  the  process  that  Congress  must 
consider  during  deliberations  of  the  budget, 
a  cogent  argument  can  be  made  for  the  im- 
portant role  in  deficit  reduction  played  by 
the  legislative  process  under  which  Con- 
gress makes  spending  decisions. 

FURTHER  REFORMS  NEEDED:  THE  QUAYLE  PORK- 
BUSTER  .   .   . 

The  1974  Budget  Act  established  a  system 
for  authorizing  presidential  deferrals  and 
rescissions  of  spending  approved  by  Con- 
gress. Under  this  system.  Congress  has  45 
days  to  approve  a  rescission  request  or  the 
request  dies  and  the  funds  at  issue  must  be 
spent.  Each  house  of  Congress  must  ap- 
prove a  rescission  request  separately. 

However,  by  falling  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  make  sure  Congress  considers  each 
rescission  request  In  a  timely  fashion,  the 
system  has  not  worked.  By  exploiting  this 
loophole.  Congress  has  consistently  shirked 
its  responsibility  to  review  presidential  re- 
scission proposals.  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  400  rescissions,  totalling  0  nearly 
$18.5  billion,  in  the  past  three  years.  Not 
one  of  these  requests  has  received  a  record 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Indeed,  few  have  even 
been  seriously  considered  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Some  of  these  rescissions  were  accommo- 
dated in  other  ways,  but  these  efforts  still 
amounted  to  less  than  2  percent— or  about 
$350  million— of  what  the  president  asked 
for.  There  is  no  substitute  for  congressional 
will  to  reduce  the  deficit.  In  order  for  this 
will  to  be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  we  need  a 
process  that  obliges  Congress  to  do  its  Job. 

Under  the  enhanced  rescission  propKJsal- 
Sen.  Con.  Res.  16.  Introduced  on  Feb.  5— 
the  president  may  transmit  a  rescission  mes- 
sage on  parts  of  a  spending  bill  within  three 
days  of  signing  the  measure  into  law.  Once 
the  Appropriations  Committees  In  both 
houses  have  received  the  presidential  mes- 
sage and  determined  that  It  meets  the  cri- 
tleria  for  rescissions  established  under  the 
1974  Budget  Act,  the  panels  must  report  It 
within  five  days  or  be  discharged  from  Its 
further  consideration.  The  committees  may 
recommend  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
rescission  in  reporting  it  to  the  full  House 
or  Senate,  but  they  may  not  amend  the 
measure.  The  rescission  bill  must  be  voted 
upon  by  the  ftill  body  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  it  has  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 


Where  the  current  process  ensures  the 
defeat  of  presidential  rescission  measures  by 
congressional  inaction,  this  proposal  would 
ensure  that  Congress  meet  Its  duty  to  vote 
publicly  on  these  rescission  requests.  It  does 
nothing  more  subversive  to  the  legislative 
process  or  to  the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers  than  require  the  president  and  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  agree  to 
a  spending  reduction  before  it  becomes  ef- 
fective. Subjecting  unnecessary,  pork-barrel 
items  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  legisla- 
tors to  an  up-or-down  vote  on  their  own 
merits  may  not  be  politically  palatable,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  radical  notion. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  this  January,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  James  Miller  had 
this  to  say  about  the  proposal: 

"So  let  me  say  I  have  personally  come 
around  to  the  view  that  (It)  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  Surely,  there  are  things  that  would 
be  picked  out  of  appropriations  mesisures 
that  I  do  not  think  could  begin  to  stand  the 
test  of  an  up  or  down  vote  In  the  Congress. 
"I  think  for  that  reason  it  would  begin  for 
us  the  process  of  moving  toward  more  care- 
fully weighing  these  individual  Initiatives 
that  are  put  in  appropriations  measures, 
giving  the  President— whether  the  President 
is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat— the  chance 
to  go  through  and  identify  pieces  of  appro- 
priated matters  that  do  not  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  public."  * 

Under  the  current  budget  process,  it  Is 
nearly  impossible  for  Congress  to  do  the  Job 
of  reducing  the  deficit.  New,  fiscally  respon- 
sible procedures  are  needed.  In  a  time  of 
record  deficits  and  the  need— both  economic 
and  statutory— to  make  significant  reduc- 
tions In  those  deficits,  Congress  must  put  a 
stop  to  the  pork-barrel  politics  of  appropria- 
tions bills. 

The  pork-buster  Initiative  is  a  means  to 
this  end.  Providing  serious  congressional 
consideration  of  presidential  rescission  re- 
quests would  force  members  of  Congress  to 
cast  a  recorded  vote  on  unwarranted  and 
wasteful  spending.  What's  more,  legislators 
tempted  to  attach  their  pork-barrel  projects 
to  spending  bOls  would  face  the  certain 
threat  of  a  rescission  of  their  unnecessary 
parochial  riders  to  dissuade  them. 

Such  a  provision  is  clearly  needed  in  Con- 
gress, which  has  a  proclivity  toward  omni- 
bus legislation  rather  than  timely,  individ- 
ual spending  bills.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of 
busiixess  last  year,  the  99th  Congress  ap- 
proved the  single  largest  omnibus  spending 
blU  In  history— $576  blUlon— after  it  had 
failed  to  pass  most  of  the  Individual  appro- 
priations measures  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

The  problem  with  such  omnibus  spending 
legislation,  of  course.  Is  that  it  severely  re- 
stricts the  oversight  contemplated  by  the 
regular  appropriations  process  with  its  13 
separate  bills.  In  addition,  the  urgency  of 
omnibus  spending  measures— coming,  as 
they  Invariably  do,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  with  the  threat  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  shut  down  without  congressional 
action— camouflages  the  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary riders  that  would  often  not  be  ap- 
proved if  Congress  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  them  directly. 

Furthermore,  as  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process  is  ignored  and  deadlines  are 
missed,  the  urgency  of  the  appropriations 


serves  to  dissuade  legislators  from  voting 
against— or  properly  scrutinizing— a  meas- 
ure and  risk  defaulting  on  government  obli- 
gations such  as  Social  Security,  pension  pay- 
ments and  Interest  payments. 

The  president  deserves  the  authority  to 
have  a  greater  voice  in  how  Congress  spends 
the  taxpayers'  money.  And  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  its  constituents  to  spend  money 
more  prudently  than  it  has  In  the  past.  The 
proposal  would  bring  both  sides  a  little 
closer  in  this  quest  to  turn  back  the  tide  of 
red  ink  that  has  pushed  our  national  debt 
well  beyond  the  $2  trillion  mark.* 

Ironically,  President  Nixon  remarked  on 
the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  1974  Budget 
Act  that  the  previous  system  "did  not 
Impose  sufficient  disciplines  on  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  the  passage  of  pork-barrel  leg- 
islation or  to  resist  the  pressure  of  special 
interest  groups  seeking  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tax  dollar."  Unfortunately,  the 
1974  Act  has  done  little  to  remedy  these  ail- 
ments either. 

And  as  Senator  I>avld  Reed  (R-PA)  was  to 
tell  his  colleagues  in  a  prophetic  speech  in 
1931  as  Congress  was  facing  a  deficit  for  the 
first  time  In  10  years:  "The  only  way  by 
which  we  will  get  results  is  by  putting  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  somebody  who  will 
assume  the  responsibility  and  use  it.  Leave 
it  to  Congress  and  we  will  fiddle  around 
here  all  summer  trying  to  satisfy  every  lob- 
byist, and  we  will  get  nowhere." 

AND  A  TWO-YEAR  BUDGET? 

Another  needed  budget  reform  Is  the 
adoption  of  a  two-year  budget  cycle.  Be- 
cause the  budget  system  has  repeatedly 
broken  down,  there  is  the  very  real  risk  that 
Congress  will  some  day  abandon  its  effort  to 
craft  an  aimual  budget  blueprint  and  return 
to  the  days  when  no  thought  was  given  to 
aggregate  spending.  There  have  l)een  moves 
in  that  direction  in  recent  years,  with  sever- 
al committees  unhappy  with  the  process  de- 
ciding simply  to  pass  appropriations  bills 
before  the  budget  has  passed. 

Yet  however  unwieldy  or  frustrating  the 
process,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  abandon 
the  budget  process.  One  way  to  remove 
some  of  the  tension  between  those  who 
want  a  budget  that  tells  them  how  much 
the  federal  government  will  spend  each  year 
and  those  who  would  rather  move  forward 
quickly  on  individual  projects  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  overall  spending  would  be  to 
move  to  a  two-year  budget. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  forced  Congress  to 
pass  two  budget  resolutions  each  year— a 
first  on  May  15  to  set  targets  for  spending 
by  functional  categories  and  a  second  by 
September  15  to  set  binding  provisions  for 
revenues  and  expenditures.  Yet  since  the 
passage  of  that  act  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
the  first  budget  resolution  deadline  has 
been  met  only  twice  and  the  second  Just 
once.  While  GRH  amended  that  act  to  pro- 
vide for  Just  one  budget  resolution  each 
year,  clearly  there  Is  not  enough  time  in  the 
space  of  one  year  to  Implement  three  sepa- 
rate legislative  processes— budget,  authori- 
zation, and  appropriations.  E>en  with  Just 
one  budget  resolution  to  work  with  in  fiscal 
1987,  Congress  missed  Its  April  15  deadline 
by  more  than  two  months. 

The  present  budget  process  is  simply  too 
time-consuming.  It  requires  enactment  not 
only  of  the  annual  authorization  and  appro- 
priations   bills,    but    also    passage   of   two 


budget  resolutions.  Under  this  procen.  Con- 
gress is  left  with  virtually  no  opportunity  to 
evaluate  existing  government  procrams. 
consider  limovative  proposals  or  deliberate 
on  any  major  Issue. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reform  the  budget 
process  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  such  time 
constraints— collapse  the  three-tier  spend- 
ing process  into  just  two  tiers,  with  the  like- 
lihood that  the  budgeting  end  of  the  process 
would  fall  by  the  wayside,  or  move  to  a  bien- 
nial budget.  Of  those  two  choices,  a  two- 
year  budget  seems  the  more  logical  alterna- 
tive. Congress  proved  prior  to  1974  that  It 
could  not  responsibly  spend  money  without 
considering  the  total  spending  picture. 

A  BALANCED-BUDGET  CONSTTTUTIONAt. 
AMENDMENT 

A  constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  is  also  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  In  1982,  the  Senate  clearly  recog- 
nized the  need  for  such  an  amendment 
when  it  voted  69-31  to  require  a  constitu- 
tionally balanced  budget.  The  House  re- 
fused to  approve  the  measiu^.  The  Senate 
revisited  the  issue  four  years  later  but  fell 
one  vote  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  to  approve  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Most  people  believe  in  a  government  that 
pays  as  it  goes,  however,  so  the  issue  will 
not  fade  from  the  scene  until  Congress 
makes  suttstantial  headway  in  the  budget 
process.  Congress  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Indiana  and  more  than  40  others  states  that 
have  imposed  constitutional  barriers  against 
budget  deficits.  Congress  should  be  forced 
to  live  within  its  means  just  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  states— not  to  mention  millions  of 
Individual  Americans— do  year  in  and  year 
out. 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS 

Meanwhile,  the  budget  crisis  continues. 
Congress  faces  a  deficit  of  $171  billion  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
if  the  current  level  of  services  are  provided 
and  adjusted  for  inflation.  The  deficit 
target  provided  by  GRH  for  FY  1988  is  $108 
billion.  In  order  to  meet  this  and  the  re- 
maining four  years  of  GRH  targets,  difficult 
choices  must  be  made.  A  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  deficit  can  be  reduced  have  been 
proposed  in  Congress,  including  plans  to  sell 
off  federal  assets,  abandoning  entire  de- 
fense or  social  programs,  reducing  the  gov- 
ernment's role  in  certain  sectors  of  the 
economy,  or  raising  new  revenues. 

Reforming  the  budget  and  spending  proc- 
ess may  make  some  of  those  choices  easier 
to  make.  If  this  nation  is  to  avoid  fiscal  col- 
lapse, both  Congress  and  the  president  must 
have  a  timely  and  comprehensive  picture  or 
its  aggregate  spending  as  well  as  the  means 
to  excise  items  and  projects  that  do  not  fit 
into  that  picture. 


"  Congressional  Budget  Office.  77ie  Economic  and 
Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  Yean  198S-1992.  The  actual 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  deficit  was  »221  blUlon;  the 
projected  baseline  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1987  Is  $174 
bUlion. 


■Testimony  of  James  C.  Miller  m.  Director, 
Office  of  ICangement  and  Budget,  in  hearings  on 
the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1988  Budget,  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  January  7, 1987. 


*  The  public  debt  subject  to  limit  is  12.179  trillion. 
as  provided  by  P.L.  99-509.  the  Debt  Celling  In- 
crease. On  May  IS,  1987,  this  temtx>rary  debt  cell- 
ing Increase  will  expire. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT— ESSAY  BY 
ANGELA  SPENCE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  present  standard  of  living  with- 
out the  tool  of  consumer  credit.  Con- 
sumer credit  allows  the  purchase  of 
goods  that  could  not  otherwise  be  af- 
forded, while  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  sptir  the  economy.  But  consumer 
credit  must  be  used  wisely.  It  is  in- 
creasingly important  for  Americans  to 
know  the  importance  of  a  good  credit 
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rmting  and  how  to  protect  that  rating 
by  uslnc  credit  wUely. 

Saeh  year  iliioe  1975  the  Missouri 
OMMumer  Credit  Association  Educa- 
tion Foundation  has  sponsored  an 
enay  contest  as  part  of  a  program  to 
educate  high  school  seniors  on  the  use 
of  consumer  credit. 

This  year's  winning  entry  Is  an  ex- 
cellent essay  by  Angela  Spence  of  the 
Carl  Junction  R-1  School  District  in 
Carl  Junction.  MO.  I  am  pleased  today 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Miss 
Spence  on  her  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  the  essay  by  Miss 
Spence  is  an  insightful  discussion  of 
the  factors  that  must  be  part  of  any 
discussion  of  the  use  of  consiuner 
credit.  I  ask  that  her  essay  be  included 
in  the  RaooRO. 
The  essay  follows: 

Thk  Wisk  Usi  or  Cohsuiok  Ckkdit 
(By  AngeU  Spence) 
Homy  for  anaumer  credit.  This  privilege 
makes  many  more  goods  wid  services  avail- 
able to  me.  It  givea  me  the  opportunity  to 
purehaae  "big  Ucket"  Items  on  a  buy-now. 
pay-later  basis.  Thanks  to  consumer  credit. 
my  fw""y  can  have  a  home,  cars,  recre- 
ational vehldea.  and  many  other  luxuries 
without  having  saved  for  years  and  years  In 
order  to  pay  cash.  It  also  allows  me  to 
puiaue  my  educaUon  by  obtaining  low  Inter- 
est student  loans.  As  the  number  of  charge 
purchases  continues  to  grow,  it  becomes 
cleaily  evident  that  consumer  credit  will  be 
the  key  to  our  future.  It  will  eventuaUy  rub 
out  the  word  "cash"  and  will  dominate  In 
any  successful,  dynamic  economy. 

Consumer  credit  stimulates  the  United 
States'  free  enterprise  system  and  supports 
the  American  economy.  If  there  were  no 
such  device  as  consimier  credit,  producers 
would  have  difficulties  In  planning  the 
demand  for  their  products  and  therefore. 
wouldn't  manufacture  as  many  expensive 
items.  Homeowners  would  become  nearly 
otMolete.  Pew  people  have  $50,000  cash  to 
puichaae  a  house  without  a  home-mortgage 
loan.  These  negative  effecte  of  non-credit 
use  would  only  lead  to  larger  problems. 
Without  the  use  of  consumer  credit.  It  is 
very  proiwble  that  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  would  occur. 

What  would  our  country  be  like  without 
the  miraculous  little  plastic  card?  Approxi- 
mately M  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion relies  on  credit  card  accounts  to  buy  a 
variety  of  goods  and  services.  This  interde- 
pendence enhances  our  standard  of  living 
and  helps  maintain  a  balance  between  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption.  But 
along  with  the  many  privileges  offered  by 
consumer  credit  also  come  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibilities required  to  manage  our  credit 
wisely. 

Consimiers'  responsibilities  begin  with  es- 
tablishing their  credit.  They  should  begin 
by  shopping  around  for  the  best  interest 
rates.  According  to  Elgie  Holsteln,  a  director 
of  the  Bank  Cardholders  of  America,  credit 
card  consumers  who  are  looking  for  a  good 
deal  should  expect  interest  rates  to  range 
between  ten  to  fifteen  percent.  Holsteln 
goes  on  to  say  that  "by  next  year,  we  can 
expect  a  more  cwnpetitive  market  spurred 
by  pressure  from  consumers,  the  legislative 
process,  and  the  Industry  Itself."  Even  home 
equity  loans  have  entered  into  the  competi- 
tion and  banks  are  lowering  their  Interest 
rates. 
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After  shopping  around  for  the  best  lead- 
ing Institution,  the  consumer  will  have  to 
submit  an  application  for  the  use  of  credit. 
Credit-granting  agencies  are  very  selective 
in  determining  who  will  be  eligible  for 
credit.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  eliminate 
applicants  whom  they  feel  will  abuse  this 
pay-later  privilege.  Because  of  this  possibili- 
ty, those  who  apply  will  be  asked  to  fill  out 
a  detaUed  application,  giving  personal  and 
financial  daU  about  themselves.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  credit  investigation  U  to  deter- 
mine If  the  applicant  plans  to  use  credit 
wisely  and  will  have  the  capacity  to  repay 
his  charges.  It  Is  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
credit  appUcant  that  he  be  completely 
honest  and  not  withhold  pertinent  daU 
from  the  application.  The  information  pro- 
vided wlU  be  verified  before  the  application 
is  approved.  Many  times  the  completed  ap- 
plication form  is  the  sole  determinant  in 
whether  a  person  will  be  granted  credit.  In 
cases  such  as  this,  when  no  interview  is  in- 
volved, confirmed  information  U  the  only 
means  of  decision  making,  and  It  should 
provide  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  indi- 
vidual's financial  background  and  work  his- 
tory. 

Another  aspect  of  credit  responsibility 
deals  with  preserving  and  maintaining  your 
credit  record.  A  record  of  aU  of  an  individ- 
ual's credit  transactions  is  complied  by 
credit  bureaus  and  used  by  other  businesses 
to  determine  the  applicant's  character,  good 
sense,  and  past  performance  in  debt  repay- 
ment. Your  credit  Is  a  valuable  asset  and 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained  In  a 
wise  manner.  You  should  remember  the  fol- 
lowing points  when  utilizing  consumer 
credit: 

1.  Shop  as  carefully  when  you  buy  on 
credit  as  when  you  pay  cash.  Just  because 
you  are  paying  for  It  at  a  later  date  doesn't 
mean  you  should  stop  hunting  for  those 
bargains! 

2.  Do  not  get  carried  away  with  your 
charge  card  purchases.  It  Is  best  to  limit 
your  credit  payment  to  15-20  percent  of 
your  monthly  take-home  pay.  Don't  get 
caught  up  In  buying  items  on  credit  that 
you  would  never  purchase  If  the  cash  were 
available. 

3.  If  you  are  unable  to  make  your  pay- 
ment, explain  the  problem  to  your  creditor 
before  payment  U  overdue.  Most  credit 
granters  will  cooperate  and  provide  alterna- 
tive arrangements  for  payment. 

4.  Be  sure  the  finance  charges  you  pay  are 
balanced  by  the  advantages  of  buying  on 
credit.  These  charges  Indirectly  raise  the 
original  price  and  should  be  compensated  by 
a  special  sale  price  on  the  Item  at  the  time 
the  purchase  was  made  and/or  by  your  Im- 
mediate need  for  the  product. 

5.  Remember  that  the  history  of  your 
credit  account  payments  will  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  your  credit  record,  so  use  it 
wisely.  This  information  is  retained  on  yo»ir 
record  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  as  men- 
tioned before,  will  be  used  to  determine 
whether  you  will  receive  credit  In  the 
future. 

Consimier  credit  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
our  American  economy.  It  can  be  a  valuable 
asset  when  used  wisely  and  with  common 
sense.  Knowing  your  financial  strengths  and 
limitations  can  help  In  buUdlng  and  perserv- 
Ing  this  financial  privilege.  We  aU  have  the 
responsibility  to  use  credit  extended  to  us 
wisely.  It  is  our  key  to  future  growth  and 
success,  both  persomOly  and  nationally.* 


May  14,  1987 

FLORENCE  S.  REIZENUTEIN 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  DAY 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  aclcnowledge  and  celebrate 
today  as  Florence  S.  Relzenstein 
Human  Relations  Day  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Relzenstein  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  serving  Pittsburgh  and  its  people  as 
a  leader  in  the  area  of  human  rela- 
tions. To  honor  her  achievements  on 
this  day,  my  fellow  Pittsburghers  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  contributions 
of  other  distinguished  citizens  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  promo- 
tion of  civil  and  human  rights  causes. 
The  recipients  of  the  1987  Florence  S. 
Relzenstein  Awards  are  Judge  Marion 
K.  Pinkelhor.  Dr.  Jalte  Milllones  and 
Mrs.  Coretta  B.  Ogbum.  Each  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  all  people  throughout 
AUegheny  County  and  the  entire  State 
and  deserve  to  l>e  recognized  for  their 
achievements. 

I  submit  short  summaries  of  their 
accomplishments  for  the  Riicord. 

First,  Mrs.  Relzenstein:  second. 
Judge  Flnkelhor;  third.  Dr.  Milllones 
and  fourth.  Mrs.  Ogbum. 

FLORXNCK  RnZXRSTEIN 

Florence  S.  Relzenstein  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  serving  Pittsburgh  and  Its  people  as  a 
leader  In  the  area  of  human  relations. 

Bom  In  the  Homewood  section  of  the  city 
in  1901,  Mrs.  Relzenstein  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Relations,  established  in 
1955.  She  also  served  on  Its  predecessor 
agencies,  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  and  the  Civic  Unity  CoimcU. 

A  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Human  Relations  Commission. 
Mrs.  Relzenstein  also  helped  found  and 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Negro  Educa- 
tional Emergency  Drive,  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation which  provides  financial  assistance  to 
black  students  seeking  higher  education. 

Named  a  Distinguished  Daughter  of  Perm- 
sylvanla  by  Governor  William  S.  Scranton 
In  1964,  Mrs.  Relzenstein  was  active  In  many 
community  causes. 

She  was  awarded  the  National  Association 
of  Business  Women's  Sojourner  Truth  ClU- 
tlon  for  her  work  in  human  relations  In 
1966.  The  Health  and  Welfare  Association 
of  Allgeheny  County.  In  1969,  presented 
Mrs.  Relzenstein  lU  Isabel  P.  Kennedy 
Award  for  distinguished  service  In  human 
relations. 

Mrs.  Relzenstein,  on  June  8,  1970.  at  the 
age  of  69,  was  the  victim  of  a  tragic  acci- 
dent. 
The     Pittsburgh     Board     of     Education 

named  Relzenstein  Middle  School  In  her 

honor  In  1975. 

JuDGK  Marion  K.  Fihkklhor 
Judge  Marion  K.  Flnkelhor  has  served  on 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  since  1972.  She  Is  a  native  Pltts- 
burgher  and  a  graduate  of  Taylor  Allderdlce 
High  School,  Wells  College  of  New  York, 
and  the  University  of  Pltteburgh  School  of 
Law. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  Judge 
Flnkelhor  served  first  as  Assistant  City  So- 
licitor and  later  as  the  City  Solicitor  for  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  As  Assistant  City  Sollcl- 
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tor  she  was  assigned  to  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commlaalon.  During  that  time  she 
combined  her  legal  knowledge  and  her  sen- 
sitivity to  aid  the  plight  of  the  under-privi- 
leged and  disenfranchised  and  successfully 
presented  some  of  the  nation's  first  fair 
housing  UtlgaUon  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  her  numerous  professional 
associations.  Judge  Flnkelhor  has  served  on 
many  distinguished  boards  and  commis- 
sions, Including  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion for  Women,  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  SUte  Laws,  the 
Allegheny  County  Prison  Board,  and  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference of  SUte  Trial  Judges.  She  Is  also 
currently  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Committee  on  Societal  Response 
to  Economic  Change. 

Judge  Flnkelhor  has  been  honored  as  a 
Distinguished  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Campfire  Olrls  and  has  received 
special  recognition  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  for  litigation  on  behalf  of 
women;  the  PltUburgh  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women; 
the  Triangle  Women;  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  as  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Judge  Marion  K.  Flnkelhor  Is  married  to 
Dr.  Howard  Flnkelhor  and  Is  the  mother  of 
five  children. 

Dr.  Jakk  MnxioifKs 

Dr.  Jake  Milllones  has  had  a  substantial 
Influence  on  the  local  awareness  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  South  Africa  under 
the  system  of  apartheid.  As  President  of 
Pittsburghers  Agi&lnst  Apartheid.  Dr.  Mil- 
llones led  a  series  of  demonstrations  against 
the  establlslunent  of  a  South  African  Con- 
sulate In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  He  and  the 
PAA  then  worked  to  divest  funds  from  local 
Institutions  and  agencies  Invested  in  South 
Africa. 

Dr.  Mllliones  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education  since 
1978  and  has  served  as  its  President  since 
1983.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Pittsburgh 
school  district  has  become  one  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  public  education  systems. 

Dr.  Milllones  was  bom  in  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, and  completed  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  and  Doctorate  of  Clinical  Psycholo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Psychology  at  the  Westem  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  and  Clinic. 

Among  his  community  activities  and  asso- 
ciations, too  numerous  to  list,  are:  Board  of 
Directors  of  Boys  Clubs  of  Westem  Penn- 
sylvania. Member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Peace 
Institute,  Member  of  Carebreak.  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Hill  District  Project  Area  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Mllliones  is  married  to  Dr.  Barbara 
Slzemore  and  is  the  father  of  four  children. 

CORRTA  B.  OGBURN 

Coretta  B.  Ogbum  lias  rendered  over  40 
years  of  hard  work  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP).  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  over  30  years 
and,  at  one  time,  served  as  Membership 
Chairperson  for  nine  consecutive  years. 
Mrs.  Ogbum  has  consistently  produced  over 
200  memberships  per  year  and  has  often 
been  the  number  one  producer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Last  year  she  ranked  In  the  top  five 
membership  producers  In  the  nation.  She  Is 
also    an    ardent    worker    in    the    NAACP 


Annual  Human  Rights  Dinner,  Freedom 
from  Hunger,  and  Scholarship  Committees. 

Mrs.  Ogbum  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Wesley  Center  A.M.E.  Zlon  Church  where 
she  serves  on  the  Altar  Guild. 

She  is  a  supporter  of  the  Negro  Educa- 
tional Emergency  Drive  (NEED),  the  Urban 
League  of  Pltteburgh,  the  YWCA,  and  the 
YMCA. 

Among  Mrs.  Ogbum's  many  awards  are 
the  Sojourner  Truth  Community  Service 
Award,  the  Societal  Action  Award,  and  the 
Homer  S.  Brown  Award. 

She  is  a  life-long  resident  of  Pittsburgh 
where  she  graduated  from  Schenley  High 
School.  Mrs.  Ogbum  has  dedicated  her  life 
to  helping  others  and  has  adopted  as  her 
motto:  "By  lifting  others,  I  will  lift  myself. 

Coretta  B.  Ogbum  was  happily  married 
for  many  years  to  the  late  Robert  Ogbum.* 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  WEEK 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President: 

Our  historic  shrines,  our  parks,  our  resto- 
rations, our  pageants,  and  our  monumente 
constitute  a  vast  textbook  across  the  land, 
wherein  millions  of  people  may  deepen  their 
experience,  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  roots  of  their  institutions,  and  occasion- 
ally encounter  those  rare  momente  of  un- 
derstanding and  insight  that  regenerate  our 
strength. 

Those  stirring  words  were  uttered  by 
Julian  Boyd,  a  noted  Jefferson  scholar 
at  Princeton.  I  repeat  them  during 
this  week's  observation  of  the  15th 
annual  National  Historic  Preservation 
Week.  This  is  a  time  when  all  of  us 
should  reflect  on  the  importance  of 
preserving  our  national  heritage— it  is 
the  fiber  that  holds  this  great  land  of 
ours  together.  The  landmarks  that 
constitute  our  heritage  renew  our  im- 
derstanding  of  what  has  made  this 
Nation  of  ours  great  and  allow  us  to 
apply  that  Imowledge  to  our  future. 

This  year's  theme  for  preservation 
week  is  "Preservation  Is  Taking  Care 
of  America."  It  was  chosen  to  high- 
light the  quality  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  work  that  is  being  done 
all  around  this  coimtry  on  l>oth  pri- 
vate and  commercial  buildings.  Every 
State  boasts  active  historic  preserva- 
tion offices,  and  there  are  now  over 
5.000  organizations  nationwide  in- 
volved in  historic  preservation. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  is  rich 
in  early,  important  landmarlcs,  which 
many  individuals  in  the  State  have 
worked  hard  to  protect  and  preserve. 
There  are  about  1,350  listings  on  our 
State  historic  landmark  register, 
which  constitute  approximately  2,500 
individual  structures.  About  100  new 
listings  are  added  to  the  list  each  year. 

Many  of  our  cities  in  New  Mexico 
are  working  equally  hard  to  document 
important  structures.  For  example,  in 
Albuquerque,  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  all  pre-1945  buildings  was  com- 
pleted atwut  2  years  ago. 

As  a  part  of  this  year's  observation, 
the  State  is  awarding  for  the  16th 
year,  its  annual  Governor's  Awards  for 
outstanding  service  in  the  area  of  his- 


toric preservation.  This  year's  reori- 
ents are  a  dedicated  group: 

First.  Drs.  Darlis  Miller  and  Joan 
Jensen  in  recognition  of  their  research 
in  editing  the  book,  "Neva  Mexico 
Women,"  an  enlightening  perspective 
of  the  contribution  of  women  to  the 
history  of  New  Mexico. 

Second.  Plaza  Vieja  Partnership  in 
recognition  of  efforts  in  coordinating 
and  Implementing  the  restoration  of 
historic  structures  in  the  Plaza/Bridge 
Street  Historic  District  of  Las  Vegas. 

Third,  Joe  Schepps  (Schepps/N.M. 
Development  Corp).  Sasaki  Associates. 
Inc.  and  DeWindt/Henry  Architects  in 
recognition  of  the  creative  reuse  and 
preservation  of  the  Sanbusco  Complex 
in  Santa  Fe. 

Fourth.  KNME-TV  in  recognition  of 
program  excellence  in  the  area  of 
public  history,  archeology,  ethnology, 
and  historic  preservation. 

Fifth,  congregation  of  San  Jose  de 
Gracia  Church.  Mrs.  Bemie  Lopez 
(Mayordomo)  and  volunteers  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  efforts  in  pre- 
serving this  national  historic  landmark 
in  Las  Trampas,  NM. 

Sixth,  Dr.  Bertha  Dutton  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  lifelong  accomplishments 
and  dedication  to  archeology  in  the 
Southwest. 

Seventh.  Archaeological  Society  of 
New  Mexico  in  recognition  of  nearly 
90  years  of  efforts  in  fostering  the 
public's  knowledge,  appreciation  and 
concern  for  New  Mexico's  unique  ar- 
cheological  legacy. 

Eighth,  Margaret  Powers  and  Byron 
P.  Johnson  in  recognition  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places'  nomination  for  the 
Navajo  refugee  sites  in  the  Gobema- 
dor  area  of  northwest  New  Mexico. 

Ninth,  James  Wamica  in  recognition 
of  four  decades  of  effort  to  protect, 
preserve  and  promote  the  Blackwater 
Draw  site  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. 

These  dedicated  individuals  have 
t>een  singled  out  for  awards  this  year, 
but  they  represent  only  a  small 
numt>er  of  the  New  Mexicans  involved 
in  historic  preservation.  And  while 
preservation  work  has  often  been  con- 
fined to  discrete  neighborhoods.  Just  1 
week  ago.  a  statewide  coalition  of  indi- 
viduals interested  in  historic  preserva- 
tion wss  established.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  coalition  heightens  the 
importance  assigned  to  historic  preser- 
vation in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  thank  and 
honor  those  who  have  been  a  part  of 
this  effort,  to  celebrate  the  past  con- 
tributions of  preservation  efforts,  and 
to  recommit  our  support  for  future 
preservation  projets.* 
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•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  commemorate  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant events  of  the  post- World  War 
n  era— the  day  upon  which  the  Jewish 
people  proclaimed  the  Independent 
sovereign  State  of  Israel.  The  exist- 
ence of  Israel  In  our  time  Is  a  cause  for 
celebration.  For  39  years,  this  state 
has  represented  hope  and  freedom  for 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  has  also 
been  a  beacon  of  modem  democracy 
and  statesmanship  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  great  accomplishments  of  this 
yoimg  state  over  the  years  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  patience,  courage,  and  per- 
severance of  the  Israeli  people. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Jews  built  a 
nation  in  the  region  once  known  as 
Palestine.  Since  that  nation  suc- 
cumbed to  the  first  of  a  series  of  con- 
quests nearly  2.000  years  ago,  the  Jews 
lived  in  diaspora,  at  the  mercy  of  anti- 
Semites.  Cossacks  and,  most  recently. 
Nazis.  The  modem  turning  point  in 
Jewish  history,  however,  took  place 
just  90  years  ago,  when  Theodor 
Herzl,  a  Hungarian  Jew,  set  forth  on 
his  dream  to  return  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. .  ^ 
Hetzl  was  a  dreamer  and  a  prophet. 
He  knew  that  the  Jews  would  have  to 
get  out  of  Europe  before  they  were 
driven  out  by  anti-Semitism  and  po- 
groms. But  Herzl  could  not  foresee  the 
mass  extermination  which  followed 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  Nazis  in 
Germany  before  the  Second  World 
War.  After  this  nightmare  in  Jewish 
history,  and  50  years  after  Herzl  an- 
nounced his  dream,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  Israel. 

The  nation,  surrounded  by  hostile 
neighbors,  was  carved  out  of  bedrock, 
desert,  and  swampland  at  great  sacri- 
fice. Yet,  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion forged  during  the  centuries  of 
exile  enabled  Jews  to  face  these  prob- 
lems with  vigor  and  unwavering  en- 
thusiasm. 

With  the  exception  of  NATO,  there 
has  not  been  a  more  enduring  relation- 
ship in  the  post-war  era  than  the  one 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Given  the  wealth  of  common  values 
and  concerns  between  our  nations, 
such  a  relationship  is  only  natural. 
For  39  years,  the  maintenance  of  the 
security,  territorial  integrity  and  the 
independence  of  Israel  has  been  one  of 
the  pillars  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  It  must  continue  to  be  so. 

The  long,  arduous,  but  successful 
fight  for  sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical and  economic  development  of 
the  last  39  years,  give  the  Jewish 
people  of  Israel  and  the  world  much  to 
be  proud  of. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  pairing  tribute  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  on  this  special  day.  May 
the  State  of  Israel  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion for  all  peoples  of  the  world.* 


•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  traveled  to  Central  America 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
review  the  political  and  military  situa- 
tion respecting  the  Contra  insurgency. 
On  my  return.  I  prepared  a  report 
which  summarizes  what  I  heard  from 
various  host  countries  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials and  military  officers,  and  Contra 
leaders.  My  report  also  offers  some 
personal  views  or  findings  about  U.S. 
policy  arising  from  my  observations 
and  discussions. 

This  report  was  reviewed  by  the 
State  Department  for  classification. 
Assistant  Secretary  Pox  wrote  me  that 
it  contained  no  classified  information 
and  was  suitable  for  public  release. 

I  have  submitted  this  report  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  the  information 
and  use  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  that  the  report  might  also  be 
available  to  all  Senators,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  time  when  the  Senate 
must  take  up  and  debate  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  more  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Contras,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  this  imclassif  led  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

IMTO  A  DnTEHiNG  QuAGMiia— Rbport  on  a 

Trip  to  Central  America 

(By  Senator  Patrick  Leahy) 

INTRODUCTION 

Last  October,  after  a  two  year  cutoff.  Con- 
gress approved  the  President's  request  to 
provide  $100  million  in  military  assistance 
to  the  "contra"  rebels  who  are  waging  an  in- 
surgency against  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. In  this  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  President  Reagan  has  included  a  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $105  million  in  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  contra  rebels.  Thus,  in  one 
form  or  another.  Congress  wUl  again  ad- 
dress this  controversial  and  divisive  issue. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  in  their 
consideration  of  this  major  policy  issue,  I 
visited  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  April  Il- 
ls. The  primary  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to 
meet  with  the  host  country  and  American 
officials,  and  contra  political  and  military 
leaders,  to  discuss  the  evolving  situation  in 
Central  America.  I  wanted  to  evaluate  the 
prospects  for  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Nicaragua  on  terms  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  spent  consider- 
able time  discussing  the  peace  proposal  of- 
fered by  President  Oscar  Arias  of  CosU 
Rica,  aimed  at  ending  the  tragic  insurgency 
in  Nicaragua  and  producing  movement 
toward  an  open  political  system  in  that 
country. 

In  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  I  met  with 
President  Arias,  Honduran  Foreign  Minister 
Carlos  Lopez  Contreras.  the  Country  Teams 
of  the  US  embassies,  and  leaders  of  most 
contra  political  and  military  organizations. 
The  latter  included  the  Directorate  of  the 
FDN  ( Adolf o  Calero,  Indalecio  Rodriguez 
and  Aristides  Sanchez).  Marcos  Hopplngton 
and  other  representatives  of  MISURA- 
SATA,  Alfredo  Cesar,  leader  of  the  BOS  or- 
ganization, Pedro  Chamorro,  a  member  of 
the  Directorate  of  UNO,  and  Colonel  Enri- 


que Bermudez.  military  commander  of  the 
PDN.  In  addition.  In  Panama  I  met  with 
General  James  Oalvln,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Southern  Command,  and  officers  of 
his  staff,  to  review  the  military  situation  In 
Nicaragua. 

I  also  visited  Panama  on  April  11.  As  one 
who  voted  for  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  in 
1978.  I  have  retained  an  active  Interest  in 
Panama  and  progress  In  Implementing  full 
Panamanian  control  of  the  Canal.  There,  I 
met  with  Philip  McAullffe,  US  Administra- 
tor of  the  Canal,  and  Fernando  Manfredo, 
the  Panamanian  Deputy  Administrator.  I 
also  had  extensive  discussions  with  the 
Country  Team  in  the  US  embassy,  as  well  as 
meetings  with  Panamanian  political  figures. 
Prior  to  the  trip,  I  met  with  US  Ambassador 
Arthur  Davis  here  In  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Panamanian  Af- 
fairs In  the  SUte  Department.  My  staff 
were  briefed  by  representatives  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  prior  to  our  departure, 
and  they  also  had  discussions  with  members 
of  Panamanian  opposition  groups  living  in 
the  United  States.  My  staff  and  I  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  brief  time  In 
Panama  discussing  the  Issue  of  Panamanian 
government  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  combatting  the  drug  trade,  a  sub- 
ject of  recent  and  lively  Interest  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  thank  Eric  Newsom  and  Luke 
Albee  of  my  staff  for  their  Invaluable  assist- 
ance during  the  trip  and  In  the  preparation 
of  this  report. 

us  poucY  dilemmas 
I  embarked  on  my  fourth  trip  to  Central 
America  In  the  last  six  years  convinced  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
Central  America  are  leading  toward  a  major 
foreign  policy  disaster  for  our  country. 

I  saw  and  heard  nothing  In  Central  Amer- 
ica that  causes  me  to  change  that  view. 

It  Is  clearer  than  ever  that  the  President's 
policy  of  military  confrontation  with  Nica- 
ragua Is  sinking  the  United  States  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  a  quagmire  that  will,  at  the 
very  least,  gravely  damage  our  Interests  In 
that  region.  Conceivably,  It  could  end  In  the 
first  American  military  Intervention  In 
Latin  America  since  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  1965. 

By  any  objective  standards  the  Reagan 
Administration's  efforts  to  overthrow  a  sov- 
ereign government  with  which  we  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  have  not  succeeded.  The 
blundering  and  ideologically-driven  actions 
of  this  Administration  have  produced  exact- 
ly the  opposite  result  claimed  for  them. 

They  have  strengthened— not  weakened— 
the  grip  of  the  hard-line  Marxist  elements 
among  the  Sandinistas. 

They  have  opened  the  door  for  In- 
creased—not reduced— Soviet  and  Cuban  In- 
fluence In  Central  America  by  leaving  the 
Sandinistas  no  recourse  but  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

They  have  intensified— not  lessened— ten- 
sions in  a  dangerously  unstable  area,  and 
provided  the  worst  possible  atmosphere  for 
the  shaky  democracies  struggling  to  take 
root  there. 

They  have  deeply  divided— not  unified— 
the  American  body  politic  and  prevented  es- 
tablishment of  a  broadly  based  consensus  In 
the  two  major  political  parties  that  could 
provide  the  foundation  for  an  endtiring 
policy  toward  that  region. 

But  on  another  level,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration may  have  succeeded  more  than  we 
critics  realize.  If,  as  some  have  contended, 
the    Administration's    underlying    aim    all 


along  has  been  to  leave  Its  successor  with  a 
choice  between  abandoning  an  unsuccessful 
Contra  Insurgency  and  tolerating  a  hostile 
regime  In  Central  America,  or  direct  Ameri- 
can military  Intervention,  it  may  well  ac- 
complish that  goal.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Administration's  elephantine  blundering 
about  In  this  poverty-stricken  and  tragic 
comer  of  the  world,  our  great  and  decent 
country  is  not  stuck  firmly  in  a  quagmire. 
More  and  more,  the  situation  resembles 
that  In  the  early  1960s  in  South  Vietnam. 
Decent  options  for  extricating  ourselves 
from  a  highly  destabilizing  and  counterpro- 
ductive military  policy  are  diminishing  with 
each  passing  day. 

Despite  the  manifest  opposition  of  the 
American  people  and  a  majority  of  Congress 
to  our  Involvement  with  them,  the  Contras 
are  now  a  fait  accompli.  Whether  or  not 
Congress  refuses  further  requests  for  fund- 
ing, there  are  now  between  10-15,000  well- 
armed  Contras  Inside  Nicaragua.  They  are 
deliberately  attacking  the  economic  infra- 
structure, and  generally  contributing  to  the 
suffering  and  misery  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  with  no  realistic  prospect  of  victory 
to  Justify  the  human  costs. 

Next  fall.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove another  $105— or  $150— million  for 
the  Contras.  Administration  officials  will 
plead  with  us  not  to  abandon  the  many 
thousands  of  Nlcaraguan  insurgents  fight- 
ing inside  their  own  country.  Responsible 
opponents  will  have  to  ask  themselves  what 
they  would  do  with  this  rebel  army,  which 
will  certainly  not  be  welcome  Inside  Nicara- 
gua or  any  of  its  neighboring  states  if  the 
Insurgency  stops.  They  must  also  ask  them- 
selves what  alternative  policy  they  would 
put  in  place  of  the  failed  approach  followed 
by  the  Administration. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  having  provided 
Nicaragua's  leaders  plausible  Justification 
for  an  enormous  military  buildup  using 
Soviet  equipment,  the  Urdted  SUtes  will 
have  to  find  a  way  to  convincingly  reassure 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  that 
their  security  can  be  maintained  In  the  face 
of  their  powerful— and  now  very  hostile- 
neighbor.  This  wUl  take  skill,  tact,  and  di- 
plomacy—virtues that  have  been  absent 
from  our  policy  for  the  past  five  years.  It 
will  also  take  security  guarantees  backed  by 
Congress,  increased  and  more  dependable 
economic  assistance,  and  unambiguous  sup- 
port of  elected,  civilian,  democratic  govern- 
ments over  supposedly  "strong"  military 
Juntas. 

My  trip  underlined  the  difficulties  of  ne- 
gotiating any  political  solution  to  the  con- 
flicts in  the  region.  In  Central  America 
today,  there  are  as  many  sides  and  positions 
as  there  are  nations  and  armies.  The  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Contras  are  not  talking,  nor 
is  it  clear  what  they  would  talk  about 
absent  a  basic  change  in  attitudes.  I  was  re- 
peatedly told  the  former  clearly  has  no  in- 
terest in  negotiating  a  surrender  of  power, 
and  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  latter  is 
committed  to  overthrowing  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

Central  American  leaders  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  Soviet  and  Cuban  Influ- 
ence In  Nicaragua.  Opponents  of  the  cur- 
rent [>olicy  delude  themselves  if  they  dis- 
miss such  concerns  merely  as  products  of 
Administration  pressure.  Yet,  every  day 
that  we  continue  to  support  the  contras, 
arm  the  Hondurans,  and  conduct  major 
military  exercises  in  the  region,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  an  excuse  to  bring  In  more  and 
more  Soviet  bloc  weapons.  By  the  logic  of 
the  Administration's  arguments,  If  the  con- 


tras cannot  win— and  few  believe  they  can— 
the  only  way  to  oust  Soviet  and  Cuban  In- 
fluence is  by  destroying  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  with  American  military  power.  Oth- 
erwise, the  Communist  bloc  influence  so 
feared  by  Central  American  leaders  will 
remain  pervasive  in  an  embattled  and  belea- 
guered Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  and  its  friends  in  the 
area  continue  to  Insist  that  negotiations 
coupled  with  military  pressure  are  the  key 
to  peace  In  Central  America.  Nevertheless, 
the  Administration  refuses  to  consider  any 
outcome  that  could  leave  the  Sandinistas  In 
control  of  the  Nlcaraguan  government.  In 
their  more  candid  moments,  some  American 
officials  assert  that  the  only  acceptable 
result  is  the  elimination  of  the  Sandinistas. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  prospect  for  negotia- 
tions, or  even  what  the  negotiations  would 
be  about,  unless  they  were  conducted  be- 
tween a  conquering  American  army  and  a 
vanquished  Sandlnlsta  leadership. 

Assuming  the  principal  parties  to  the  con- 
flict truly  wished  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion—at present  a  dubious  assumption— the 
peace  proposal  put  forth  by  President  Arias 
of  Costa  Rica  could  be  the  last  opportunity 
to  launch  a  process  that  could  lead  to  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  Barring  such  a  funda- 
mental change  In  attitudes,  the  Arias  plan 
may  turn  out  to  be  Just  a  public  relations 
prelude  to  some  form  of  intensified  United 
States  pressure  on  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Including  American  military  interven- 
tion. 

If  the  Reagan  administration's  policy  con- 
tinues unchanged,  these  inherent  contradic- 
tions will  eventually  leave  us  with  a  terrible 
decision:  After  years  of  war  and  thousands 
of  death  caused  in  our  name,  shall  we  con- 
cede defeat  and  abandon  the  contras  to 
their  fate?  Or,  unwilling  to  accept  another 
foreign  policy  disaster,  shall  we  once  again 
coRunit  American  men  to  fight  and  die  in  a 
faraway  place  for  reasons  no  one  under- 
stands and  which  the  American  people  do 
not  support? 

If  there  is  one  overarching  flaw  In  the 
Reagan  Administration's  policy  for  dealing 
with  the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  is 
this:  Those  responsible  for  devising  our  poli- 
cies have  utterly  failed  to  meet  the  most 
basic  tests  of  statesmanship.  A  democracy 
such  as  ours  cannot  and  must  not  embark 
on  courses  which  are  not  founded  on  a  firm 
basis  of  support  In  our  people  and  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  which  do  not  reflect 
our  enduring  values  and  traditions.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  so  Is  to  invite  defeat,  disaster 
and  humiliation— so  painfully  demonstrated 
In  Vietnam. 

Once  again,  we  are  headed  for  disaster 
and  humiliation  In  a  tiny,  Impoverished 
Third  World  nation  with  a  tragic  history  of 
foreign  domination,  in  this  case  by  us  rather 
than  a  European  colonial  power.  We  have 
failed  to  understand  our  own  history  in  that 
country,  and  to  show  the  decency,  restraint 
and  patience  which  characterizes  our 
people,  and  should  also  characterize  our 
government. 

There  Is  still  time  to  devise  alternative 
policies  for  Central  America  that  can  allow 
us  to  draw  back  from  this  quagmire  and 
avoid  making  the  terrible  choice  this  Ad- 
ministration apparently  wants  to  force  upon 
us.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  express  some  op- 
timism the  President  and  his  advisers  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to  change 
course.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot. 


COSTA  RICA/RONDURAX 

Responsible  political  leaders  In  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Sandinista  regime.  Its  political,  military 
and  economic  links  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  and  its  intentions  in  the  region.  They 
are  worried  about  what  they  perceive  to  be 
our  inability  to  fashion  a  consistent,  coher- 
ent policy  In  Central  America  that  will  sur- 
vive changes  in  a<lministrations  and  parti- 
san debates  In  the  United  State*. 

Officials  with  whom  I  spoke  clearly  regaitl 
the  core  of  the  Sandlnlsta  leadership  as 
Marxist-Leninist,  Intent  on  strengthening 
its  power  In  Nicaragua,  and.  If  unchecked, 
encouraging  and  aiding  revolutionary  move- 
ments throughout.  Central  America.  There 
is  great  skepticism  that  the  Sandlnltas  can 
be  presured  into  permitting  an  opening  of 
the  political  process  such  that  they  might 
be  ousted  from  power. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  presently  not 
worried  about  a  conventional  invasion  by 
the  SandinisU  army.  They  seem  confident 
that  an  overt  attack  on  them  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  provide  the  present  US  admin- 
istration with  a  politically  sustainable 
causus  belli  for  direct  military  intervention. 
The  risk  of  such  US  Intervention  is  viewed 
as  an  effective  deterrent.  The  fear  ex- 
pressed to  me  is  that,  once  outside  pressure 
is  lifted,  the  leaders  In  Nicaragua  will  begin 
to  foment  subversion  and  insurgencies 
throughout  Central  America.  Those  with 
whom  I  spoke  beUeve  that  their  political 
and  economic  institutions  are  vulnerable  to 
such  pressures. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  fear  is  of  a  strong. 
Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  Nicaragua  under- 
mining by  stages  and  over  time  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  that  country.  In  Hondu- 
ras, I  was  told  that  Sandlnlsta  subversion, 
the  continued  danger  of  a  guerrilla  victory 
In  El  Salvador,  and  the  Increasing  military 
tensions  in  the  region  were  the  principal 
threats  to  that  shaky  democracy. 

Leaders  In  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  made 
clear  that  what  they  view  as  the  lack  of  a 
consistent,  broadly  supported  and  enduring 
United  States  policy  in  Central  America  Is 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  follow  co- 
herent policies  as  well.  While  there  was  con- 
siderable skepticism  about  the  value  of  and 
prospects  for  the  contra  insurgency,  there 
was  agreement  that  some  form  of  pressure 
on  the  Sandinista  government  is  essentiaL 
It  was  argued  that  the  US  and  the  Central 
American  democracies  must  make  a  serious 
and  sustained  effort  to  exhaust  all  possibili- 
ties for  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
with  Nicaragua,  and,  if  possible,  with  the 
Salvadoran  guerillas  as  well.  An  unspoken, 
but  visible,  concern  In  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras is  that  the  United  States  might  adopt 
a  passive  policy  or  even  disengage  from  the 
region  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  administra- 
tions or  a  clear  foreign  policy  defeat. 

Most  US  officials  seem  confident  about 
the  long  term  political  and  military  pros- 
pects of  the  contras.  although  they  advance 
different,  and  often  contradictory  argu- 
ments to  support  their  claims.  While  few 
contend  that  the  contras  can  win  a  conven- 
tional victory  over  the  Sandinistas,  most 
expect  that  the  coming  months  will  see 
some  military  success  for  the  rebels,  increas- 
ing support  for  them  among  the  Nlcaraguan 
peasantry,  and  growing  political  and  mili- 
tary imity  among  the  insurgent  factions. 

We  were  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  army  has  become  so  strong  that 
the  contra  insurgency  and  continuing  US 
military  exercises  in  Honduras  are  needed 
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to  keep  it  In  check  and  off  balance.  At  tbe 
TMno  ttme.  it  was  argued  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  anny's  morale  is  ao  poor,  the  militia  so 
uDdependable.  equipment  maintenance  and 
tUtCTatV**  so  shoddy,  and  leadership  so 
shaky  that  it  is  vulnerable  to  contra  mili- 
tary opCTattfWT  XJ8,  contra  and  host  govern- 
ment officials  assert  that  contra  success 
would  be  measured  not  by  defeat  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  army  in  the  field,  but  by  a  gradual 
and  aeoelerattng  disintergration  of  resist- 
ance to  the  insurgmcy. 

Our  offl^«'«  also  contend  that  increasing 
diasattefaction  with  domestic  policies  Inside 
Nicaragua,  and.  probably  more  importantly. 
■pKsding  economic  hardship  and  privation, 
could  lead  to  widespread  support  for  the 
contras  among  the  populace  and  major  de- 
fecUoDS  from  the  army  in  the  coming  year. 
Obviously,  given  the  checkered  history  of 
the  contra  insurgency  over  the  last  five 
years,  such  claims  remain  to  be  demonstrat- 
ed. 

We  were  repeatedly  assured  that  the  con- 
tras are  a  truly  indigenous  guerrilla  move- 
ment, capable  of  sustaining  themselves 
Inside  their  own  coimtry.  We  heard  optimis- 
tic i»edictious  that  the  contras  would  soon 
ttiwniTTfi**  (though  not  necessarily  hold)  por- 
tions of  Nlcaraguan  territory,  and  control  a 
significant  fraction  of  the  population.  Yet. 
at  tbe  same  time  all  but  the  most  blatantly 
committed  American  officials  agree  the  con- 
tras would  disintegrate  rapidly  if  Congress 
cuts  off  additional  funding  next  fall.  With- 
out American  aid.  the  contras  cannot  wage  a 
majw  insurgency,  though  some  contra  lead- 
en said  wghMny  would  continue  even  if  the 
US  was  to  terminate  its  material  support. 
Other  contra  leaders  said  this  was  nonsense. 
and  that  their  military  commanders  would 
refuse  to  spend  the  Uves  of  their  troops  in  a 
hopeleM  struggle  if  US  assistance  ceased. 

We  did  see  strong  evidence  that  many 
thousands  of  contras  have,  as  reported,  re- 
entered Nicaragua.  The  FDN  claims  some 
10-  12.000  fighters  inside  Nicaragua,  with  2 
or  3,000  more  to  move  there  soon.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  reliable  figures  for  the 
strengths  of  BOS,  KISAN  or  MISURASTA 
forces.  But  these  are  numerically  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  FDN. 

Contra  officials  said  their  forces,  over- 
whelmingly composed  of  insurgents  from 
the  PDN,  are  now  well-armed  and  well- 
equipped,  thanks  to  the  $100  million  in  US 
military    assistance.    There    seems    little 
reason  to  doubt  these  claims.  According  to 
contras  leaders,  their  troops  in  the  field  will 
rely  on  the  United  States  for  ammunition, 
weapons,    uniforms    and    communications 
equipment,  and  will  depend  on  the  Nlcara- 
guan people,  principally  the  peasants,  to 
provide  them  with  food  and  other  help. 
Whether  the  Nlcaraguan  campeslnos  actual- 
ly do  voluntarily  aid  the  contras  will  be  a 
critical  test  of  the  contras'  claim  that  they 
eaioy  substantial  support  in  the  rural  areas. 
While  American  and  contras  officials  uni- 
formly  insisted   that   the   insurgency   has 
broadened  its  appeal  inside  Nicaragua,  and 
has  been  improving  its  human  rights  record, 
there  was  no  way  to  confirm  these  claims  in- 
dependently. I  did  meet  with  the  human 
rights  coordirmtor  of  the  FDN,  who  de- 
scribed training  in  human  rights  behavior 
given  FDN  fighters  and  who  showed  me  var- 
ious printed  materials  distributed  to  the 
contras.  There  were  no  means  to  determine 
bow  seriously  they  are  taken  by  contras 
forces.  However,  contra  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders  argued  vigorously  that  human 
rights  abuses   would   prevent   them    from 
g^intfig  the  broad  popular  support  that  is 
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vital  to  their  chances,  and  that  they  are 
ni*ir<ng  thls  Clear  to  their  troops. 

American  and  contra  officials  downplayed 
the  most  recent  upheaval  in  the  civUian 
leadership  of  UNO,  the  umbrella  contra  po- 
litical organization.  All  told  me  that 
progress  was  being  made  in  reorganizing  the 
political  structure  to  enhance  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military  wing,  to  devise  a 
democratic  political  program,  and  to  present 
a  united  front.  However,  in  my  discussions 
with  representatives  from  most  of  the 
contra  organizations.  I  saw  indications  of 
continuing  divisions  and  rivalries  among  the 
various  factions.  Nevertheless,  several  of  the 
contra  leaders  seemed  to  understand  the  Im- 
portance for  their  cause  of  at  least  outward 
civilian  control,  some  democratic  symbols 
and  a  facade  of  unity.  They  say  their  imme- 
diate goals  are  to  show  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  and  the  US  Congress  that  the  con- 
tras are  a  viable  guerrilla  force  with  a  credi- 
ble political  and  military  strategy  for  replac- 
ing the  Sandinistas.  Wltnout  such  proof, 
they  see  little  chance  of  garnering  any  addi- 
tional military  and  financial  support  from 
the  United  States. 

American  officials  contend  that  a  properly 
financed  and  managed  Contra  aid  program, 
together  with  sustained  diplomatic  efforts 
by  the  US  and  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies, win  eventually  force  meaningful  po- 
litical concessions  from  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. Yet.  contradictorily,  all  are  deeply 
skeptical  that  the  Sandinista  leaders  will 
ever  agree  to  any  settlement  that  would 
allow  the  opposition  a  serious  opportunity 
to  challenge  them  in  free  elections.  Ameri- 
can and  Central  American  officials  alike 
doubted  that  even  if  the  Sandinistas  did. 
under  compulsion,  sign  an  agreement  to 
open  up  their  political  process,  they  would 
ever  Implement  it  in  good  faith.  Despite  my 
repeated  requests  to  have  these  assertions 
reconciled  in  a  coherent  description  of  US 
policy  objectives  in  supporting  at  one  and 
the  same  time  Ixith  the  contra  Insurgency 
and  the  Contadora  and  Arias  peace  efforts, 
no  US  officials  were  ever  able  to  do  so  to  my 
satisfaction. 

President  Arias'  peace  plan  has  supplant- 
ed the  Contadora  process,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  as  the  focus  of  discussions  about 
a  negotiated  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America.  President  Arias  himself 
stressed  the  importance  of  unity  among  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  on  his  proposal.  Supporters  of  the 
Arias  plan  are  concerned  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas would  exploit  disagreements  among  the 
four  Cental  American  democracies,  as  they 
allegedly  have  during  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, to  keep  up  a  pretense  of  negotiating 
while  continuing  to  cement  their  hold  on  all 
levers  of  power  in  Nicaragua. 

The  provision  In  the  Arias  plan  for  a  cea- 
sefire prior  to  any  concrete  steps  by  the 
Sandinistas  to  open  the  political  process  to 
the  opposition  is  a  source  of  potentially  seri- 
ous disagreement.  Contra  leaders  were  firm 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  such  a  se- 
quence. Moreover,  certain  contra  leaders 
seem  unwilling  either  to  accept  an  offer  of 
anmesty  or  to  be  represented  in  the  dia- 
logue with  the  Sandinista  government  by 
the  unarmed  internal  opposition.  Most  im- 
portant, from  the  Honduran  point  of  view, 
is  that  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  whom 
they  believe  are  completely  controlled  by 
Communists,  have  not  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  plan.  The  Hondurans  regard  a  Salva- 
doran guerrilla  victory  as  an  intolerable 
threat  to  their  security.  They  worry  that 
the  United  SUtes  may  become  so  obsessed 


with  the  Sandinistas  that  it  fails  to  pay  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  war  in  El  Salvador, 
and  the  massive  political  threats  to  the  frag- 
ile Duarte  government  from  both  left  and 
right.  Honduras'  nightmare  would  be  to  find 
itself  confronting  Mu^lst  govenunents  in 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

PAMAMA 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Canal  con- 
tinues to  function  efficiently  and  cost-effec- 
tively. Over  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  total  traffic  passing 
through  the  Canal  as  measured  in  size  of 
vessels.  Continued  utilization  of  the  Canal  Is 
encouraging,  though  the  increasing  bulk  of 
vessels  seeldng  to  transit  Is  causing  some 
difficulties,  especially  in  the  Oaillard  (Cule- 
bra)  Cut,  where  large  ships  can  only  pass  in 
single  file  and  only  In  daylight  hours.  The 
trend  toward  larger  and  larger  ships  may 
necessitate  consideration  of  a  widening  of 
parts  of  the  Canal. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  preparing 
for  the  day,  in  1999,  when  control  of  the 
Canal  passes  completely  into  Panamanian 
hands.  Current  plans  are  to  have  an  entirely 
Panamanian  work  force  operating  the  Canal 
by  the  late  1990s,  and  a  training  program  to 
accomplish  that  goal  is  making  good 
progress.  Training  of  Panamanian  pilots  is  a 
particular  problem,  however,  and  under 
present  plans  we  may  fall  well  short  of  the 
goal  of  a  US-trained  staff  of  Panamanian 
pilots  by  the  time  of  complete  transfer  of 
the  Canal  on  December  31,  1999.  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  monitor  closely 
training  programs  to  prepare  Panama  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  Canal  in  a  scant 
thirteen  more  years. 

A  much  larger  and  more  important  ques- 
tion is  what  steps  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment itself  is  taking  to  prepare  for  that  day. 
There  is  cause  for  some  concern  on  this 
score.  For  example,  when  the  treaties  en- 
tered into  force  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
Panama  Immediately  took  control  of  the 
translsthmian  railroad,  once  a  model  line. 
Virtually  no  maintenance  or  repairs  have 
tieen  done,  the  labor  force  has  grown  drasti- 
cally through  featherbedding  and  political 
patronage,  and  the  track  is  so  unsafe  that 
American  citizens  are  advised  not  to  travel 
on  these  trains. 

This  raises  a  question  about  what  attitude 
the  government  of  Panama  will  take  toward 
maintenance  of  the  Canal  when  It  takes  full 
control.  Will  Panama  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can-trained work  force  of  Panamanian  citi- 
zens, or  will  political  patronage  become  the 
rule  in  employment  in  the  Canal  adminis- 
tration and  operation?  Will  the  Canal  be 
run  as  a  national  economic  asset,  to  be 
maintained  and  operated  efficiently,  or  will 
it  become  a  "golden  goose  "  to  be  plundered? 
A  most  important  and  thorny  question  Is 
the  future  US  defense  role  in  Panama  after 
1999.  After  that  time,  the  US  will  have  no 
right  to  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
Panama,  either  to  defend  the  Canal  or  to 
play  a  regional  security  role.  By  the  early 
1990s,  unless  some  sort  of  base  agreement  is 
worked  out  (or  at  least  In  prospect),  it  will 
become  necessary  to  start  taking  expensive 
and  dlfficult-to-reverse  steps,  such  as  l)ase 
closings  and  transfer  of  units,  to  effect  an 
orderly  phase-out  of  the  US  presence.  It  is 
not  too  early  now  for  the  Executive  branch 
to  begin  contingency  studies  and  planning 
for  this  phase.  The  Appropriations  Commi- 
tee.  and  other  relevant  committees,  should 
keep  abreast  of  consideration  of  this  issue  in 
the  Executive  branch,  as  considerable  costs 
to  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  involved  in 


whatever  transpires,  either  a  base  agree- 
ment or  total  US  military  withdrawal. 

The  present  Panamanian  government, 
weak,  divided  and  lacking  the  legitimacy  of 
a  proper  election.  Is  understandably  unable 
to  address  such  questions.  The  elections 
scheduled  for  1989  will  be  crucial  in  this 
regard.  If  a  democratically-elected  govern- 
ment succeeds  to  power,  establishes  signifi- 
cant civilian  control  over  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Forces,  and  begins  planning  for 
Panama's  future,  these  and  many  other 
issues  will  have  to  l)e  addressed.  The  decade 
of  the  1990s  will  pass  rapidly,  and  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  must  not  avoid 
resolving  these  very  basic  questions  until  it 
is  too  late  to  work  cooperatively  in  dealing 
with  them. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  very  dis- 
turbing signs  In  Panama  that  genuine  demo- 
carcy  may  be  slow  in  coming.  The  Panama 
Defense  Forces  are  expanding  substantially 
and  assuming  an  ever  growing  role  in  Pana- 
manian political,  economic  and  social  life. 
The  Commander  of  the  PDF,  General 
Manuel  Noriega,  is  the  real  power  behind 
the  present  weak  civilian  govenunent,  and 
may  dictate  the  outcome  of  the  1989  elec- 
tions. If  this  transpires,  it  could  be  a  trage- 
dy for  the  hopes  for  democracy  in  Panama 
in  the  near  future,  and  could  immensely 
complicate  the  delicate  task  US  policymak- 
ers will  face  in  the  early  1990s  in  working 
out  the  future  US-Panama  military  and  po- 
litical relationship.  I  caiuiot  report  that  I 
saw  many  signs,  either  in  discussions  in 
Washington  or  in  Panama,  that  the  Admin- 
istration intends  to  exert  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  ensure  a  clean  election  and  transfer 
of  real  political  and  economic  power  to  civil- 
ian authorities  in  1989.  Timidity  and  hope 
seem  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  oiu- 
present  approach  toward  the  military's  role 
and  the  forthcoming  elections. 

Another  serious  complication  in  US- 
Panama  relations  is  the  Issue  of  drug  traf- 
ficking and  money  laundering  via  Panama. 
Panama  has  a  very  liberal  banking  system, 
and  it  Is  said  that  the  financial  sector  is  the 
second  largest  employer  in  Panama  after 
the  government.  This  reflects  the  impor- 
tance of  banking  of  the  Panamanian  econo- 
my. 

There  Is  little  question  that  drug  traffick- 
ers are  talcing  advantage  of  Panama's  rather 
"loose"  banking  laws  to  launder  drug  prof- 
its. Also,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  drugs  are 
passing  through  Panama  from  South  Amer- 
ica en  route  to  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  widespread  allegations  in 
the  US  press  and  elsewhere  that  F>anamani- 
an  officials,  and  General  Noriega  in  particu- 
lar, are  deeply  involved  in  both  the  drug 
trade  and  in  money  laundering.  US  officials 
insist  there  is  no  hard  evidence  to  implicate 
General  Noriega,  officers  of  the  PDF  or 
members  of  the  Panamanian  government  in 
involvement  or  connivance  in  the  drug  trade 
or  money  laundering.  Nevertheless,  the  mas- 
sive scale  of  such  activities  in  Panama  make 
it  difficult  to  believe  at  least  some  high  level 
Panamanian  military  and  civilian  authori- 
ties are  not  deeply  involved. 

The  United  States,  facing  a  devastating 
drug  epidemic  among  Its  youth,  is  well 
within  its  rights  to  demand  full  and  effec- 
tive cooperation  In  comlwttlng  the  drug 
trade  from  all  countries  which  receive  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  from  us. 
Panama  falls  within  this  category.  While  I 
recently  voted  against  a  proposal  in  the 
Senate  to  cut  US  assistance  to  Panama  in 
half  on  grounds  that  it  Is  not  fully  cooperat- 
ing with  US  anti-drug  programs,  unless  I  see 


marked  Improvement  in  Panama's  efforts  to 
stamp  out  massive  laundering  of  drug  prof- 
its, I  will  consider  supporting  such  efforts  in 
the  futiu%.  A  recently-enacted  Panamanian 
law  providing  access  to  bank  records  for 
drug  investigation  purposes  should  provide 
a  critical  test  of  Panamanian  sincerity.  If 
Panamanian  authorities  find  reasons  to 
drag  their  feet  on  legitimate  US  requests  for 
access  to  bank  records,  the  Senate  should 
return  to  the  question  of  what  steps  to  take 
that  will  convince  Panamaniann  political 
and  military  officials  of  our  total  determina- 
tion to  act  against  those  who  engage  in  this 
loathesome  trade.* 


NATIONAL  ANTI-APARTHEID 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
marking  May  10-May  16  as  "National 
Anti- Apartheid  Awareness  Week."  In 
the  wake  of  the  recent  whites-only 
election,  which  has  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  ruling  National  Party  gov- 
ernment in  South  Africa,  it  is  critically 
important  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  its  condemnation 
of  the  abhorrent  system  of  apartheid. 
The  time  for  meaningful  democratic 
reform  in  South  Africa  is  long  over- 
due, and  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
ignore  the  oppression  which  continues 
to  be  inflicted  on  South  Africa's  black 
majority. 

Despite  congressional  efforts  to 
effect  change  in  South  Africa's  racial 
policies,  the  intransigence  of  the 
Botha  regime  and  the  horrors  of  mili- 
tary and  police  violence  continue  una- 
bated. The  weeks  preceding  the  May  6 
white  election  were  marked  by  repeat- 
ed reports  of  Government  violence. 
During  the  week  of  April  20  South  Af- 
rican police  shot  dead  six  black  rail- 
way workers  on  strike  in  the  Johan- 
nesburg area  and  carried  another  400 
away  in  police  vans.  A  Government 
sweep  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
gress of  South  African  Trade  Unions, 
the  nation's  largest  black  labor  organi- 
zation, resulted  in  the  arrest  of  dozens 
of  union  workers  alleged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  "anti-government  activ- 
ists." 

As  these  events  and  so  many  like 
them  over  the  past  year  have  shown, 
the  Af  rllcaner  regime  is  interested  only 
in  cosmetic  reform  and  is  willing  to 
use  whatever  means  necessary  to  keep 
real  change  from  occurring.  With 
vague  promises  of  power  sharing,  the 
Govenunent  has  avoided  any  mean- 
ingful compromise  with  the  black  ma- 
jority. Talk  of  change  has  not  signifi- 
cantly improved  the  conditions  of 
blacks  in  South  Africa  where  banish- 
ment to  barren  homelands,  continual 
violence  and  the  threat  of  police  de- 
tention have  become  facts  of  life.  De- 
spite the  Government's  claims  to  the 
contrary,  apartheid  is  probably  more 
entrenched  today  than  ever  before. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  siu-- 
prising  that  black  unrest  has  in- 
creased. With  the  electoral  victory  of 


the  Government  and  rlghtwlng  parties 
on  May  6,  it  seems  likely  that  the  pat- 
tern of  Intransigence  and  violence  will 
only  worsen.  Even  Zulu  leader  Oath- 
sha  Buthelezi,  by  far  the  most  moder- 
ate of  black  leaders  in  South  Africa, 
has  predicted  that  blacks  will  despair 
from  the  election  result.  "I  fear  for 
the  future,"  Chief  Buthelezi  said  after 
the  vote,  "[tlhe  white  electorate  has 
given  more  Justification  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  say  that  only  esca- 
lated violence  can  bring  whites  to 
their  senses." 

The  United  States  must  lead  the  ef- 
forts to  improve  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. We  must  continue  to  make  dear 
the  American  people's  disdain  for 
apartheid.  South  Africa  must  repeal 
all  discriminatory  legislation,  restore 
due  process  to  the  legal  system  for 
blacks  and  reincorporate  the  home- 
lands into  mainstream  South  Africa. 
To  advance  those  objectives,  the 
United  States  must  seciu%  the  coop- 
eration of  its  major  trading  partners 
for  broad  multilateral  sanctions,  along 
the  lines  of  those  contained  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986. 

In  marking  'National  Anti-Apart- 
heid Awareness  Week"  we  urge  the 
South  African  Government  to  take 
bolder  steps  to  rid  itself  of  the  apart- 
heid system.  As  Americans  who  pride 
ourselves  on  this  Nation's  defense  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties,  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  clear  our  opposition  to 
the  racist  policies  of  apartheid  and  to 
do  everything  to  promote  real  change 
in  South  Africa.* 


BOULDER  FIRM  EARNS  INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE  SUCCESS 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  imique  trade  success  of  ROL- 
TORQ  Technology,  Inc.,  headquar- 
tered in  Boulder,  CO.  Amid  repeated 
reports  of  America's  declining  econom- 
ic competitiveness  in  world  markets, 
we  should  take  special  note  of  those 
companies  which  are  restoring  oiu-  Na- 
tion's winning  tradition  through  iimo- 
vation.  persistence,  and  farsighted  re- 
search and  development.  Recently, 
ROLTORQ  signed  a  $5  million  deal 
with  two  Japanese  firms  to  produce  a 
revolutionary  new  mechanical  drive 
mechanism— which  we  may  soon  see  in 
imported  Mitsubishi  and  Honda  cars. 

ROLTORQ  engineers,  building  on  a 
design  concept  they  discovered  in  New 
Zealand,  developed  and  are  now  mar- 
keting the  idea  of  a  gear  drive  without 
the  gears.  According  to  ROLTORQ, 
this  unique  and  revolutionary  drive 
can  produce,  with  far  less  friction,  the 
power  of  gear  drive  two-thirds  larger. 
In  addition,  the  elimination  of  gears 
allows  their  drive  system  to  sustain 
almost  50  percent  more  stress  than  a 
traditional  gear  drive,  which  has  limit- 
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ed  dunbfllty  due  to  potential  gear- 
teeth  breakage. 

Ab  the  computer  chip  represented  a 
mflestone  In  the  electronics  field  in 
the  late  1960's.  this  new  drive  may  one 
day  be  viewed  as  a  breakthrough  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  power  trans- 
mlnlon  and  speed  reduction.  The 
people  at  ROLTORQ  are  confident 
that  their  antifriction  drive  will  even- 
tually find  its  place  in  a  wide  variety 
of  military,  automotive,  and  heavy 
equipment  uses,  creating  the  virtual 
obsolescence  of  the  worm  and  spur 
design  gears.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
this  Boulder  company— a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  important  contributions 
made  by  small  business  to  the  market- 
place through  their  creativity  and  in- 
novation. 

Last  year,  our  country  recorded  an 
incredible  $170  million  trade  deficit- 
leading  to  demands  for  a  variety  of 
possible  remedies,  from  higher  tariffs 
on  those  products  which  have  infil- 
trated American  markets  to  tougher 
International  negotiations  designed  to 
force  open  foreign  markets.  ROL- 
TORQ's  success  provides  us  with  the 
preferred  remedy  for  our  continued 
decline  in  foreign  markets— making 
the  best  and  most  Innovative  products 
through  strategic  planning  and  longer 
term  research  and  development.  This 
Boulder.  CO  firm  realized  that  achiev- 
ing world  prominence  meant  being 
willing  to  invest  In  your  product.  ROL- 
TORQ spent  over  $18  million  in  re- 
search and  development  preparing 
itself  to  enter  an  $11  billion  annual 
market  worldwide.  While  clearly  not 
all  of  our  trade  problems  can  be  solved 
this  way.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
this  example  will  provide  us  all  with 
insight  when  we  consider  legislative 
solutions  for  our  international  trade 
crisis.* 
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verslty— including  a  battle  with 
cancer— but  he  has  overcome  the  odds. 
His  selection  as  Arkansas  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year  is  a  testament 
to  his  personal  integrity  and  courage, 
as  well  as  his  business  acumen.  A 
crowning  achievement  that  Mr. 
Joshua  had  been  named  second 
runner-up  to  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year. 

Ernest  Joshua's  accomplishments 
are  a  direct  result  of  his  determination 
and  perseverance.  I  extend  my  sincer- 
est  congratulations  on  his  achieve- 
ments, and  look  forward  to  hearing  of 
his  continued  success.* 


ERNEST  JOSHUA,  ARKANSAS 
SIAALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
continue  to  celebrate  Small  Business 
Week,  designated  by  President  Reagan 
as  May  10-16.  1987.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Joshua,  the  1987  Arkansas 
SmaU  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Joshua  is  the  owner  of  J  &  M 
Products,  Inc..  one  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  black  hair  care  items  in 
the  country.  Founded  in  1972,  J  &  M 
Products  began  as  a  one  man  store- 
front operation.  Today,  the  company 
employs  75  people,  with  sales  of  more 
than  $4  million  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  starting 
one's  own  business  Is  a  risky  proposi- 
tion at  best,  and  minority  entrepre- 
neurs often  face  additional  difficulties. 
Ernest  Joshua  has  had  his  share  of  ad- 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  PROM 
THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. Since  the  Afghanistan  people  clearly 
do  not  want  the  Soviets  in  their  country, 
why  does  the  United  States  not  do  anything 
substantial  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghan- 
istan? Especially  since  the  Sovlete  are  in- 
flicting such  murderous  torture  on  these 
people.  Please  do  whatever  you  can  to  bring 
this  to  the  concern  of  the  American  people. 
Thank  you! 
Sincerely, 

Paxtl  Striker, 
Ellsworth  AFB.  SD. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  article  "Agony  in  Afghanistan" 
in  March  1986  Reader's  Digest.  I  also  read 
the  article  "Afghanistan:  The  Secret 
Terror"  in  the  May  1984  issue  and  "Massa- 
cre in  the  Tunnel"  In  the  August  1983  Read- 
er's Digest.  These  articles  are  to  say  the 
least,  appalling  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  terrorism  the  Afghanistan  people  are 
going  through  should  be  unheard  of  in  this 
day  and  age  but  since  it  is  going  on,  there 
has  to  be  a  way  of  bringing  it  to  a  stop.  The 
American  people  cannot  and  should  not  con- 
done this  type  of  atrocities  by  the  Soviets. 

Our  great  country  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  this  outrage  continue  on. 

Mrs.  Ted  Rotledt,  Sr., 

Rapid  City.  SD.» 


RECOGNITION  OF  LARRY  L. 
RISLEY 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  recognition  of  Small 
Business  Week  to  acknowledge  of  New 
Mexico's  Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year.  In  1982.  Larry  L.  Risley  and  his 
wife.  Janey.  purchased  a  small  air 
shuttle  company.  The  company  had 
one  small  plane  and  ran  four  dally 
flights  between  two  New  Mexico  cities. 
The  carrier's  capital  was  a  mere 
$10,000.  forcing  Larry  Risley  to  carry 
out  ticketing,  refueling,  baggage  carry- 
ing, and  bookkeeping  duties  on  his 
own. 

This  hard  work  on  Larry  and  Janey's 
part  has  transformed  Mesa  Air  Shut- 
tle into  a  low-fare  commuter  carrier 
flying  to  18  cities  in  three  States, 
using  eight  planes  and  employing 
more  than  150  workers.  Their  perse- 
verance has  built  a  fine  air  service  gen- 
erating approximately  $10  million  per 
year. 

Mesa  is  now  New  Mexico's  No.  1 
commuter  airline.  While  27,000  pas- 
sengers flew  with  Mesa  In  its  first 
year,  123.000  commuters  chose  his  air- 
line in  1985.  And  his  figure  doubled 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1986. 
Mesa's  sharp  rise  in  passengers  is  a 
result  of  low  fares  and  Increased  flight 
frequency,  which  have  encouraged 
people  to  fly  rather  than  drive.  In  its 
years  imder  the  Risleys,  Mesa  has 
faced  competition  from  seven  other 
airlines,  but  its  service  was  so  reliable 
and  fares  so  low  that  no  competition 
exists  today. 

Mesa  Air  has  donated  free  flights  to 
a  number  of  fundralslng  organizations 
and  for  chUdren  in  the  Shrine  Crip- 
pled Children's  Program.  Risley  serves 
on  Farmington's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council  and  other  community 
civic  and  business  groups. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  salute 
the  determination  and  initiative  of 
Larry  L.  Risley  and  his  wife.  He  Is  a 
fine  example  of  the  hard  work  and  re- 
sponsibility that  this  Nation  was  built 
upon.  The  Risleys  are  exemplary  New 
Mexicans  who  also  ably  represent  the 
vitality  of  this  Nation's  small  business 
community.* 
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HEADACHE  FOUNDATION 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  work  of  a  not- 
for-profit  organization  in  Chicago 
called  the  Headache  Foundation. 

On  May  16,  the  foundation  will  con- 
duct its  annual  benefit  event,  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  sponsor  nationwide 
public  awareness  seminars,  to  fund  re- 
search into  headache  causes  and  to 
provide  Information  to  headache  suf- 
ferers and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  45  million 
Americans  suffer  from  chronic  head- 
aches.  They  spend  more  than  $400 


million  a  year  dh  headache  remedies 
and  lose  more  than  64  million  work- 
days to  headaches. 

Migraine  headaches  can  be  heredi- 
tary, and  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
migraine  sufferers  are  women.  Once 
thought  to  be  emotional  In  origin, 
recent  research  Indicates  that  mi- 
graines have  physical  causes.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  suffered  the  pain  associ- 
ated with  this  condition  knows  how 
severe  it  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  Headache  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  1970  and 
now  has  8,000  members.  Its  goals  are 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
headaches  are  serious  disorders,  to 
promote  research  into  causes  and 
treatments  and  to  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion source  to  the  people  affected. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  participating  in 
the  foundation's  efforts.  I  commend 
the  organization  on  the  fine  things  It 
has  alreaay  accomplished  and  wish  its 
members  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future.* 


UMI 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

*  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  we  are  recognizing  the  essen- 
tial contribution  of  small  businesses  to 
our  economy  with  the  observance  of 
U.S.  Small  Business  Week,  May  10 
through  May  16.  The  Importance  of 
the  small  businessman  or  business- 
woman to  the  free  enterprise  system 
cannot  be  understated.  Small  business 
entrepreneurs  embody  the  determina- 
tion and  hard  work  upon  which  Amer- 
ica was  founded.  The  ability  of  these 
men  and  women  to  take  advantage  of 
business  opportunities  is  the  driving 
energy  behind  our  economic  growth. 

We  are  experiencing  difficult  times 
in  many  parts  of  our  economy.  Howev- 
er, we  can  be  grateful  for  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  of  small  business 
owners  to  our  economy,  our  competi- 
tiveness, and  our  entire  way  of  life. 
They  employ  millions  of  Americans 
and  help  fuel  our  economy.  Their  in- 
novative ideas  keep  us  competitive  In 
an  aggressive  world  market. 

The  impact  of  small  business  on  the 
economy  of  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  Is  very  significant.  According 
to  the  publication  "County  Business 
Patterns  for  1985."  there  are  53,424 
small  businesses  in  New  Mexico.  This 
does  not  include  the  equivalent 
number  of  sole  proprietorships.  The 
florist  in  Carlsbad,  the  contractor  in 
Farmington,  the  shoe  storeowner  in 
Silver  City,  the  auto  shopowner  In 
Questa,  the  computer  software  dealer 
in  Albuquerque,  and  the  Jewelry  de- 
signer In  Gallup  have  one  thing  in 
common.  These  small  business  people 
are  all  vital  elements  in  the  economic 
Infrastructure  of  New  Mexico.  They 
are  the  force  behind  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  Icnow  that  I  am  not  alone  in  salut- 
ing the  small  business  men  and  women 
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of  America.  The  future  of  our  Nation's 
economy  is  dependent  on  the  hard 
work  and  determination  of  the  individ- 
ual American  entrepreneur.  It  is  this 
effort  and  this  vision  of  the  future 
that  will  restore  U.S.  strength  and 
competitiveness  in  the  global  economic 
environment.  The  creativity.  Initiative, 
confidence,  and  skills  of  small  business 
men  and  women  in  New  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  United  States  deserve 
to  be  honored  this  week.* 


PUBUC/PRIVATE 
PARTNERSHIPS 

*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  without 
proper  training  and  guidance,  many 
youth  face  long-term  imemployment 
problems.  Private/public  partnerships 
offer  excellent  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide our  youth  with  training  and  expe- 
rience. These  efforts  are  essential  as 
our  ability  to  compete  in  an  interna- 
tional economy  depends,  in  large  part, 
on  a  trained  labor  force  that  is  respon- 
sive to  rapidly  changing  industry 
needs.  A  recent  Newsweek  article  by 
James  M.  Zimmerman  provides  an  im- 
portant example  for  us  as  we  consider 
legislation  on  education  and  job  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
appear  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Schools  Are  My  Business 
(By  James  M.  Zimmerman) 

I  would  like  to  advance  a  modest  proposal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  schools. 
It  has  little  to  do  with  curriculum,  compe- 
tency testing,  academic  standards,  length  of 
school  day  or  any  other  factor  in  the  tradi- 
tional education  formula.  Would-be-reform- 
ers arrange  and  rearrange  those  elements 
and,  as  I  see  it.  leave  schools  much  as 
they've  always  been— as  the  private  pre- 
serves of  educators. 

Like  most  business  people.  I  thought  this 
was  the  way  it  had  to  be  until  my  company 
was  pushed  and  pulled  into  an  experiment 
in  education  that  has  changed  my  mind.  I 
say  'pushed"  because  a  department  store 
needs  a  reliable  pool  of  educated  entry-level 
employees,  a  resource  we  felt  was  seriously 
endangered  by  the  flawed  performance  of 
the  schools.  And  "pulled"  because  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  educationally  disabled 
youth  who  are  heading  for  the  economic 
scrapheap  are  unpleasant  to  consider.  But 
in  1982,  In  renovated  space  on  the  top  floor 
of  Rich's  department  store,  the  Atlanta 
public-school  system  transplanted  50  stu- 
dents from  surrounding  high  schools  to  test 
an  audacious  proposition:  that  business  just 
might  represent  a  saving  llnlc  to  the  "real " 
world  for  students  on  the  verge  of  dropping 
out  of  school. 

Without  fanfare  but  with  high  expecta- 
tions, we  o|}ened  Rich's  Academy  as  a 
"school  of  last  resort."  Since  then,  dropouts 
and  dropout-prone  students  referred  by 
youth  workers,  principals,  parents  and  even 
other  students  have  made  their  way  to  our 
store.  In  their  previous  school  lives  many  of 
them  were  occasional  "drop-ins"  who  tended 
to  be  disruptive  influences  on  everyone  else 
in  the  school.  Now  they  are  graduating, 
finding  jobs,  even  going  to  college. 


What  makes  the  difference?  Simply  put, 
the  students  know  that  we  care.  The  tradi- 
tional building  blocks  of  education  have  not 
been  neglected— we  are  an  accredited  unit  of 
the  AtlanU  Public  Schools.  But  as  we 
thought  then  and  now  know,  change  occurs 
when  priority  is  given  to  relationihipt  and 
environments.  We  made  the  facility  avail- 
able; our  employees.  40  of  them  now,  volun- 
teer their  time.  And  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion links  us  as  partners  to  the  city's  public- 
school  system  and  human-service  agencies. 
The  organization  Cities  in  Schools  operates 
on  the  premise  that  the  services  required  by 
potential  dropouts  can  be  delivered  in  an  in- 
tegrated fashion.  Each  student  is  the  center 
of  attention  and  follow-up  is  immediate  if 
grades  drop.  Since  nonschool  problems 
often  impede  a  student's  progress,  personal 
counselors,  working  with  teachers  and  par- 
ents, help  kids  manage  such  formidable 
matters  as  health  care,  pregnancy,  jobs- 
even  legal  problems.  Existing  city  services 
are  coordinated  and  the  result  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  extended  family  of  professionals, 
the  whole  of  whose  efforts  exceeds  the  sum 
of  their  previously  separate  and  disjointed 
interventions. 

Closed  system:  America's  high  schools  ar« 
losing  half  a  million  students  a  year,  an  edu- 
cational failure  of  an  inexcusable  magni- 
tude. The  school  clock  begins  winding  down 
for  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  urban 
youngsters  who  make  it  as  far  as  the  ninth 
grade.  Why?  Why  should  kids  "have  to" 
drop  out  of  school  because  of  nonschool 
problems?  Why  should  we  tolerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  underclass  whose  members 
once  had  great  hopes  that  a  "good  educa- 
tion" would  be  the  key  to  a  brighter  future 
In  our  free  and  flourishing  society?  Can 
anyone  accept  such  a  glaring  social  failure 
dispassionately? 

The  severity  of  the  problem  demands 
nothing  less  than  a  coordinated  response 
from  the  entire  community.  Our  much  ma- 
ligned schools  by  themselves  can't  stop  the 
hemorrhaging.  Students  most  at  risk  come 
to  school  with  more  problems  than  schools 
can  handle.  I  understand  why  some  educa- 
tion critics  compare  a  school  with  a  50  per- 
cent dropout  rate  to  a  hospital  that  kills  off 
half  of  its  patients.  What  I  don't  under- 
stand Is  why  we  go  on  believing  the  myth 
that  education  is  a  closed  system  and  only 
educators  have  a  stake  In  what  happens  to 
kids. 

The  school  Is  the  one  Institution  into 
which  aU  kids  are  drawn  for  substantial  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  Is  the  one  place  where  socie- 
ty can  takes  Its  best— and  a  united— shot  at 
the  youngsters  who  are  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming illiterate  and  unemployable.  Not  to 
do  so  creates  another  deficit  of  unaccept- 
able proportions.  And  the  consequences  for 
business  will  be  enormous,  as  New  York's 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  Indicated  last  week  when 
he  challenged  businessmen  In  his  state  to 
train  and  guide  minority  youths. 

"The  majority  of  the  work  force  in  this 
country  in  the  21st  century  Is  going  to  be 
minority,"  Cuomo  said.  "Now  one  out  of  two 
of  them  Is  being  raised  In  poverty.  What 
kind  of  work  force  are  you  going  to  have? 
Who  are  going  to  be  your  sophisticated 
people  who  will  outthlnk  the  Japanese  and 
the  West  Germans?"  Those  are  good  ques- 
tions-ones that  I  believe  are  sufficiently 
compelling  to  demand  an  all-out  effort  by  a 
society  acting  in  Its  own  self-Interest.  We 
need  to  decide  to  do  something. 

In  all  candor,  our  security  people  were  ap- 
prehensive about  bringing  "a  horde  of 
future  muggers"  into  our  store  each  mom- 
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Inc.  But  we  believed  that  the  stakes  were 
grcAter  than  the  risks.  And  the  remarkably 
poaiUve  outoomet  have  made  firm  believers 
of  alL  Such  buatoeas/school  partnerships 
should  become  more  than  Just  a  minor  phe- 
nomenon of  the  19808.  With  more  partici- 
pants, we  could  form  a  national  movement 
that  would  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
public  educaUon.  In  truth,  the  actual  out-of- 
pocket  costs  are  small  c(Knpared  to  the  siza- 
ble contribution  made  In  educating  at-risk 
kids.  The  cost  of  responding  is  not  high. 
The  coat  not  to  do  so  will  be.* 
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VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION  TO 
OCCUR  AT  10:15  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent— and  I  believe  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  who  have  dis- 
cussed it.  but  neither  at  that  time 
knew  seriously  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  agreeable— I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  occur  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  10:15  ajn.,  with  no  Quonim 

call  prior  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoH).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  necessary  but  I  send  an- 
other cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The 

cloture  motion  having  been  presented 

under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 

clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTT7SX  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1174.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energ:y,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  years  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  WendeU  Ford,  JJ.  Exon.  Bill 
Bradley,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Alan  J.  DUon, 
Barbara  i>*<imi«fci,  Sam  Nunn,  Quentin  Bur- 
dlck.  George  J.  Mitchell,  Terry  Sanford, 
David  Pryor,  Kent  Conrad,  John  Melcher, 
Dale  Bumpers,  John  Breaux,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Howard 
Metzenbaum,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Alan 
Cranston,  and  Jim  Sasser. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 

Senate  resimied  consideration  of  the 

motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 

was  automatic. 

SXIIATK  STHATKT  OM  RKIirtKRPRZTATION  OP 
THK  ABM  TRKATT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1985,  when  its  so-called  reinterpre- 


tation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  first  an- 
nounced, the  Reagan  administration 
began  a  journey  down  a  road  that  Is 
perilous  both  strategically  and  consti- 
tutionally. Although  the  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  conduct  an  ABM  test 
that  would  violate  the  treaty,  it  has 
continued  to  assert  that  a  so-called 
broad  interpretation  is  legally  valid, 
notwithstanding  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  directly  at  odds  with  the 
very  object  and  purpose  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  as  well  as  with  the  American 
national  security  interest.  In  so  doing, 
the  administration  has  kept  open  the 
option  of  violating  the  treaty  as  tradi- 
tionally interpreted,  while  offering  a 
theory  of  treatymaking  that  is  brazen- 
ly in  violation  of  the  Constitution  as 
traditionally  interpreted. 

TWO  APPROACHES 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  uphold  the  treaty  and  the 
imperatives  of  the  Constitution,  two 
approaches  have  evolved  on  this  issue. 
One  would  use  the  regulation  of  fund- 
ing to  prevent  programmatic  action- 
meaning  the  development  and  testing 
of  mobile  or  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems—xmder  the  reinterpretation.  The 
other  would  address  the  reinterpreta- 
tion issue  head-on  in  terms  of  its  con- 
stitutional unacceptability. 

I  view  these  two  approaches  not  as 
competitive,  but  as  complementary. 
Both  are  needed. 

The  Levin-Nunn  amendment  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill— approved  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  12  to 
8— represents  the  first  approach.  For  2 
years— the  remainder  of  the  Reagan 
administration— it  would  effectively 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Senate  Resolution  167— the  Biden 
resolution,  as  it  is  called— represents 
the  second  approach.  Through  it.  the 
Senate  would  affirm  the  constitutional 
imperative  that,  while  the  ABM 
Treaty  may  be  subject  to  withdrawal 
or  formal  amendment,  it  is  emphati- 
cally not  subject  to  unilateral  reinter- 
pretation by  this  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration. Last  week  a  test  vote  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  showed 
11  to  8  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
167;  and  on  a  vote  on  final  disposition 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday,  I  have 
some  reason  to  hope  for  an  even  better 
margin. 

Because,  in  floor  debate  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  there  has  been 
some  apparent  misunderstanding  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
plans.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee,  to  which  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 167  was  referred,  is  scheduled  to 
act  on  the  resolution  next  week. 

I  am  aware  that  yesterday  Judge 
Sofaer  issued  two  new  studies  of  the 
reinterpretation  issue— one  on  the  ne- 
gotiating record  and  text,  the  other  on 
ratification  proceedings— and  wishes 
to  be  heard  formally  defending  these 
studies.  But  it  should  be  recognized 


that  these  studies  do  no  more  than 
elaborate  on  administration  argu- 
ments previously  made;  indeed,  the 
summary  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
study  acknowledges  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  work  does  not  alter  the 
basic  reinterpretation  arguments  first 
developed  by  Judge  Sofaer  in  October 
1985.  when  National  Security  Adviser 
McFarlane  surprised  the  country  by 
announcing  casually  that  the  Reagan 
administration  had  a  wholly  new  view 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  still  an- 
other Sofaer  study— on  the  "subse- 
quent practice"  of  the  parties— is  still 
underway  and  not  due  untU  next 
month.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise,  before  scheduling  another 
hearing  for  Judge  Sofaer,  to  await 
that  final  study— lest  we  hear  once 
again  the  admonition  that  no  firm 
conclusions  are  possible  because  analy- 
sis is  still  ongoing.  I  can  only  point  out 
that  such  an  admonition  would  best 
have  been  heeded  by  the  administra- 
tion itself  in  October  1985,  when  it 
laimched  this  elaborate  effort  to  dis- 
tort the  ABM  Treaty's  basic  meaning 
and  purpose. 

Because  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Judiciary  Committees  have  already 
conducted  extensive  joint  hearings  on 
the  reinterpretation  issue— including 
testimony  from  Judge  Sofaer— I  be- 
lieve that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  now  act  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 167  on  schedule,  and  deliver 
that  resolution  to  the  full  Senate,  ac- 
companied by  a  major  report  empha- 
sizing the  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
reinterpretation  issue.  That  report 
will.  I  believe,  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  refuting  both  the  re- 
interpretation and  the  Sofaer  theory 
of  treatymalung  on  which  the  reinter- 
pretation depends. 

FLOOR  ACTION 

As  to  floor  action  on  the  two  ap- 
proaches, I  favor  a  strategy  that  puts 
the  Levln-Nunn  amendment  first 
chronologically.  In  the  sense  that  it  is 
mandatory,  rather  than  a  resolution. 
Levin-Nunn  may  appear  the  more  far- 
reaching  of  the  two  complementary 
approaches  I  have  described.  But. 
paradoxically,  it  may  actually  be 
easier  for  certain  Senators  to  vote  for, 
because  it  does  not  require  them  to 
commit  themselves  directly  on  the  re- 
interpretation issue,  which  has  been 
invested  with  enormous  ideological  sig- 
nificance. 

In  that  sense,  conversely,  the  Biden 
resolution  may  be  more  farreaching. 
for  while  it  would  not  directly  con- 
strain funding,  it  would  constitute  a 
clear  and  powerful  Senate  affirmation 
that  the  so-caUed  reinterpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  simply  invalid- 
indeed  unconstitutional— and  that  the 
issue  should  be  regarded  as  resolved 
and  not  as  subject  to  repeated  and  re- 
curring controversy.  Passage  of  Senate 


Resolution  167  with  a  substantial 
margin  would  thereby  be  likely  to  lay 
the  issue  to  rest.  But  it  could  also,  ac- 
cording to  some  legal  opinion,  enhance 
the  prospects  that  the  courts  will  find 
it  appropriate  to  resolve  the  issue 
should  this  administration,  or  a  future 
one.  venture  further  over  the  thresh- 
old of  unconstitutionality. 

In  simi,  I  believe  that  the  Levln- 
Nuim  amendment  represents  the  best 
way  to  engage  this  issue  and  to  test 
opinion.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
pass  and  prevail  over  a  veto  of  the 
DOD  authorization,  and  that  it  will 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  Senate 
to  address  the  reinterpretation  issue 
directly  in  the  weeks  ahead,  through  a 
vote  on  Senate  Resolution  167.  Ulti- 
mately, that  direct  vote  is  a  vote  well 
worth  having— but  only  at  such  time 
as  Judge  Sofaer  and  his  continuing  re- 
interpretation studies  have  been  ac- 
corded the  full  repudiation  they  so 
richly  deserve;  and  circumstances  have 
thereby  been  created  for  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  270,  a  joint 
resolution  commemorating  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR-S.J.  RES.  129 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  introduce  and 
place  on  the  calendar  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lbaht,  and  other  Senators,  a  joint  res- 
olution commemorating  the  125  th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  558. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
558)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 


capped persons,  and  families  with  children", 
and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  are  appointed 
as  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  title  I  (except  sections  101  (a), 
(b),  (h).  and  (D),  and  title  rv  of  the  House 
bill  and  sections  1  through  3.  title  IV.  and 
title  X  (except  sections  1003  and  1005)  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  St  CJermain. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mrs.  Roukema,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  title 
III  (except  section  302)  and  title  VI  of  the 
House  bUl  and  title  I.  title  III  (parts  A  and 
B),  and  section  1005  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

From  the  Committee  on  E^nergy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  section  101  (a) 
and  (b),  title  II,  title  III  (except  section 
302),  and  title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  title 
I,  title  III  (parts  A  and  B),  title  V,  and  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  Mr.  Madigan. 

From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  consideration  of  section  101  (h) 
and  (i)  and  title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and 
title  III  (part  C),  title  VI,  title  VII.  section 
1003.  and  section  1005  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Goodling. 

From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for 
consideration  of  title  V  of  the  House  bill 
and  title  VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 
Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, for  consideration  of  section  302  of 
the  House  bill  and  title  II  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Horton. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
for  consideration  of  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, agree  to  the  conference  request- 
ed by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate: 

For  consideration  of  all  matters: 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Domen- 
ici. 

For  Titles  I,  II.  and  HI: 

Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Heinz. 

For  Title  IV: 


Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Bond. 

For  Titles  V.  VI.  and  VH: 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Weicker. 

For  Title  VIII: 

Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz. 

For  Title  IX: 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Mttrkowski,  and  Mr. 
Simpson. 


II 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  remaining  time 
between  that  hour  and  10:15  a.m.  be 
utilized  for  debate  on  the  cloture 
motion  or  for  other  matters,  and  that 
the  time  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9  a.m. 
The  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  defense  authorization  bill 
will  occur  at  10:15  a.m.  That  is  an 
automatic  rollcall  vote.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, then  the  Senate  will  stay  on 
that  motion  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  that  motion  is  dis- 
posed of.  I  would  assume  that  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked,  a  vote  would  occur  rel- 
atively soon,  if  not  immediately,  after 
the  cloture  motion  is  adopted.  In  that 
event  then  the  Senate  would  proceed 
to  debate  the  defense  authorization 
bUl. 

If  the  cloture  motion  fails,  then  the 
Senate  will  remain  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  hope  that 
during  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  bill  itself  and  that  amend- 
ments can  be  taken  up  and  disposed 
of. 

I  also  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
dispose  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. I  have  indicated  to  the  Republi- 
can leader  that  if  Mr.  Webster  can 
find  it  convenient  to  contact  a  certain 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  it 
may  very  well  be  the  Senate  could 
take  up  that  nomination  and  dispose 
of  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  on  the  calendar.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriations  biU  again 
at  some  time  soon  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  strong  support  on  the 
other  side  for  the  waiver  so  that  the 
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Senate  can  proceed  with  disposing  of 
thatbiU. 

Mr.  President,  there  wiU  be  at  least 
one  rollcall  vote  tomorrow,  perhaps 
more— hopefully  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Republican  leader 
for  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
was  able  to  work  out  the  agreement 
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which  enabled  the  Senate  to  take  up 
and  dispose  of  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  debt  limit  today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 


the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
5:43  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  15,  1987,  at  9 
a.m. 
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WOMEN  PARLIAMENTARIANS  AT 
THE  INTER-PARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  77th  ses- 
sion of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  [IPU] 
took  place  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  recently.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  IPU  at  the  request  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  who  chairs 
the  U.S.  delegation  but  was  unable  to  make 
the  trip.  Although  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
spend  the  entire  week  at  the  session  because 
of  obligations  here  in  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Women  Parliamentarians  on  Sunday,  April  26 
and  tfie  inaugural  ceremonies  on  Monday, 
April  27.  Both  meetings  were  held  at  the  at- 
tractive and  newly  constructed  Olaf  Palme 
Convention  Center  in  Managua. 

SessKms  of  Women  Pariiamentarians  are  a 
relatively  new  but  important  development 
within  the  IPU.  During  the  1983  session  of  the 
IPU  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  I  addressed  the  issue 
of  women  and  giris  briefly  in  the  IPU  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  Science,  Culture  and  Envi- 
ronment, pointing  out  the  past  deficiencies  in 
education  and  training  of  giris  and  young 
women  in  science  and  technology  and  the 
need  for  training  and  educational  opportunities 
for  women  and  giris  so  they  could  have 
access  to  the  nontraditional,  higher  paying  po- 
sitions that  modem  life  has  made  available  to 
men.  Subsequently,  at  the  1984  IPU  meeting 
in  Geneva,  the  equality  between  men  and 
women  was  one  of  the  topics  for  debate.  This 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  with- 
out a  vote,  entitled  "The  Need  for  Pariiamen- 
tary  and  Other  Actions  To  Formulate  Initia- 
tives That  Will  Achieve  Equal  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities for  Men  and  Women."  Among 
other  matters,  this  resolution  called  on  gov- 
ernments to  ratify  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  if 
they  had  not  already  done  so;  called  on  na- 
tk>nal  groups  to  include  women  pariiamentar- 
ians in  their  respective  delegations  to  IPU 
meetings  and  to  report  on  progress  achieved 
every  3  years  on  measures  to  promote  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  men  and  women; 
and  called  on  pariiaments  and  governments  to 
include  women  in  delegations  to  international 
confererwes  as  offrcial  representatives.  Con- 
gressman John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  addressed  the 
plenary  session  on  this  same  subject.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  a  copy  of  this  1984  res- 
olution adopted  by  IPU  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMioT's  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 


The  Need  for  Parliamentary  and  Other 
Actions  To  Poritolate  Initiatives  That 
Will  Achieve  Equal  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities FOR  Men  and  Women 

fReaolution  adopted  without  a  vote) 
The  72d  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 
Deeply  concerned  by  the  inequality  that 
still  exists  between  men  and  women  with 
regard  to  rights  and  responsibilities  in  socie- 
ty. 

Recalling  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
against  Women  of  1967,  which  states,  inter 
alia,  that  "discrimination  against  women  is 
Incompatible  with  human  dignity  and  with 
the  welfare  of  the  family  and  of  society," 
and  other  UN  resolutions  and  Instruments 
relevant  to  this  Issue, 

Stressing  the  international  Importance  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
against  Women  of  1979, 

Noting  women's  limited  participation  In 
political  organizations  and  their  numerical 
under-representation  in  all  Parliaments  and 
responsible  governmental  posts. 

Recalling  that  the  problem  of  equal  rights 
for  women,  who  constitute  half  of  the 
world's  population,  is  a  problem  of  contem- 
porary society  in  general  and  that  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  in 
the  economic,  political  and  social  fields,  es- 
pecially education  and  vocational  training, 
must  become  an  Integral  part  of  parliamen- 
tary and  govemmentsa  activities. 

Emphasizing  that  equality  before  the  law 
and  economic  independence  are  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  equality  between  men  and 
women. 

Recognizing  that  in  times  of  hardship 
women  are  usually  the  first  victims  of  un- 
employment. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
affirm  in  constitutional  and  legislative  texts 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  based  on 
sex  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  modify  atti- 
tudes and  to  translate  non-discrimination 
into  reality  by  implementing  laws. 

Recalling  that  many  of  the  inequalities 
suffered  by  women  in  developing  countries, 
are  aggravated  by  colonialism,  foreign  occu- 
pation and  domination,  at>artheid,  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  extreme  religious  and  cul- 
tural attitudes. 

Recognizing  that  the  improvement  of  the 
situation  of  women  in  developing  countries 
has  a  positive  impact  on  economic  and  social 
development  In  general  and  on  that  of  the 
Third  World  In  particular. 

Convinced  that  women's  full  participation 
in  all  fields  is  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  countries,  the  well-being  of  the 
world,  the  establishment  of  a  new  interna- 
tional economic  order  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  international  cooperation,  security 
and  peace, 

1.  Supports  the  principles  proclaimed  in 
the  1975  Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the 
Equality  of  Women  and  their  Contribution 
to  Development  and  Peace, 

2.  Urges  all  Crovemments  which  have  not 
yet  done  so  to  become  parties  to  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women 
of  1979. 

3.  Urges  Parliaments: 


(a)  To  adopt  legislation  affirming  the 
principle  of  equality  of  men  and  women  and 
prohibiting  all  discrimination  against 
women,  as  well  as  introduce  adequate  meas- 
ures for  the  effective  Implementation  of 
such  legislation: 

(b)  To  ensure  equal  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  at  all  levels  while  estab- 
lishing adequate  literacy  programmes,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas: 

(c)  To  establish  women's  programmes  re- 
lating to  literacy,  civic  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  including  training  In  new 
technology: 

(d)  To  ensure  that  women  have  equal  op- 
portunities in  employment; 

(e)  To  adopt  and  implement  legislation  for 
equal  wages  for  equal  work; 

(f)  To  provide  women  with  opportunities 
for  retraining; 

(g)  To  observe  and,  where  necesary,  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  and  collective 
agreements  for  female  employees  In  all  sec- 
tors of  work; 

(h)  To  achieve  in  countries,  where  applica- 
ble, the  representation  of  women  both  on 
company  committees  and  among  staff  dele- 
gates, on  the  basis  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  women  employed; 

(1)  to  safeguard  the  right  to  free  and  con- 
scious motherhood,  and  to  give  motherhood 
its  appropriate  status  and  social  importance 
which  should  be  fully  recognized  in  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  organization  of  health, 
social  and  other  services; 

(j)  To  provide  child-care  facilities  and 
other  supporting  social  services  enabling 
women  and  men  to  fulfill  their  functions  as 
parents  and  persons  active  in  working,  social 
and  political  life; 

(k)  To  emphasize  that  equal  participation 
by  women  in  gainful  employment  and  social 
life  can  only  be  attained  if  the  concept  of 
co-operation  within  the  family  Is  applied  to 
the  division  of  housework  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities; 

(1)  To  recognize  the  valuabale  contribu- 
tion to  society  made  by  women  In  the  house 
and  to  examine  their  status  with  view  to  the 
social  and  economic  recognition  of  their 
work; 

(m)  To  reaffirm  the  right  of  women  to  full 
participation  In  their  countries'  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  life,  as  well  as 
in  the  struggle  for  development  and  interna- 
tional peace; 

(n)  To  encourage  the  election  of  women  to 
parliamentary  institutions  at  the  national 
and  local  levels; 

(o)  To  encourage  all  political  organiza-  ' 
tions  to  nominate  more  women  as  candi- 
dates for  Parliament; 

(p)  To  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  women  In  the  planning  of  develop- 
ment programmes  and  to  Increase  support 
for  actions  aimed  at  improving  their  situa- 
tion; 

(q)  To  contribute  to  the  implementation 
of  the  main  United  Nations  documents 
elaborated  during  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  (1976-1985)  as  well  as  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  successful  outcome  of  the  World 
Conference  on  the  Decade  to  be  held  in 
Nairobi  in  1985; 

(r)  To  initiate  parliamentary  activities  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mass 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  tlie  House  on  tlie  floor. 
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media  and  public  opinion  to  the  eradication 
of  piejudioea  and  aU  practices  which  pre- 
vent pnwieaa  toward  equaUty  between  men 
yH  women; 

(■)  To  examine  means  by  which  special 
parUamentary  initiatives  can  contribute  to 
the  promotion  and  asKssment,  at  the  par- 
liamentary level,  of  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
the  present  resolution: 

4.  Calls  upon  the  National  Groups  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union: 

(a)  To  include  women  representatives  in 
their  delegations  to  IPU  Conferences: 

(b)  To  repeat  the  Union's  Committee  on 
Pmrllamentary,  Juridical  and  Human  Rights 
Questions  every  three  years  on  the  progress 
of  their  initiative  and  measures  to  promote 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  men 
and  women: 

6.  Calls  upon  Parliaments  and  Oovem- 
oients  to  include  women  in  delegations  to 
International  conferences  as  official  repre- 
sentatives. 


STATnoarr  or  Rkpmsihtativi  Johh  Paul 
HAMMnscBmn  (UAA.)-SnTniBKR  25. 
IWM 

iHi  HnD  roa  pakliaiikiitahy  and  othir  ac- 

TIOHS  TO  roaiftJLAIK  IKITIATIVBS  THAT  WILL 
ACHISVX  nUAL  RIGHTS  AHD  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIK8  POa  MKR  Am  WOKXH 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  group  on 
the  Important  topic  of  achieving  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities  between  men  and 
women.  We  recognize  that  different  cul- 
tures and  religions  may  result  in  different 
views  on  the  role  of  women  in  society.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  feel  sure  that  there  are  many 
initiatives  to  improve  the  sUtus  of  women 
on  which  we  can  agree. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reporting  on  the 
progress  women  in  the  United  SUtes  have 
made  since  they  achieved  the  right  to  vote 
In  1920.  and  particularly  in  the  past  Decade 
for  Women.  In  addition  to  great  gains  in  the 
private  sector,  women  have  attained  many 
high  level  leadership  positions  in  govern- 
ment. For  the  first  time  a  woman  is  serving 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  court  of 
the  land.  There  are  22  women  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  Three  women  now 
bold  cabinet  posts:  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  A 
woman  is  running  for  Vice  President  on  a 
major  party  ticket  for  the  first  time. 

Congress  has  taken  major  steps  during 
the  Decade  to  correct  any  remaining  Inequi- 
ties in  legislation  affecting  women.  The 
Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  amended  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  pregnan- 
cy, child-birth,  or  related  conditions.  Last 
year  Social  Security  legislation  was  amend- 
ed to  Improve  the  coverage  of  disabled 
homemakers,  divorced  wives,  and  older 
widows.  This  year  Congress  strengthened 
existing  laws  regarding  the  collection  of 
child  support  payments.  In  addition,  the  Re- 
tirement Equity  Act  of  1984  made  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  private  pension  plans  to 
recognize  the  spedal  needs  of  women  as 
workers  and  as  surviving  or  divorced 
spouses.  In  1976  women  were  admitted  to 
the  military  academies  and  In  1980  legisla- 
tion assured  equal  treatment  between  men 
and  women  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  also 
strongly  supported  international  efforts  to 
advance  women.  It  has  contributed  (7.7  mil- 
lion to  the  Voluntary  fund  for  the  U.N. 
Decade  for  Women.  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
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gram.  Congress  has  made  available  up  to 
(10  million  of  development  assistance  funds 
each  year  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
women  as  equal  partners  in  the  develop- 
ment process  and  to  increase  the  economic 
productivity  and  income  earning  capacity  of 
women.  An  Office  of  Women  in  Develop- 
ment operates  under  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  integrate  women 
in  development  activities  such  as  those  to 
improve  agriculture,  water  management,  re- 
forestation, and  access  to  credit.  Its  projects 
have  also  addressed  increasing  employment 
in  the  private  sector,  management  training, 
education  and  skills  training,  technology 
transfer,  irrigation,  and  small  enterprises. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Nair- 
obi Conference  commemorating  the  end  of 
the  Decade  for  Women  will  provide  an  ex- 
ceUent  opportunity  to  define  priorities  for 
action  after  1985  to  promote  the  equality  of 
women.  The  conference  should  seek  to  iden- 
tify problems  that  are  common  to  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  world,  to  share  solutions  that 
have  been  successful  in  meeting  these  prob- 
lems in  different  countries,  and  to  find 
courses  of  action  on  which  there  is  consen- 
sus. We  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
would  be  interested  in  finding  how  other  na- 
tions are  providing  care  for  the  children  of 
women  who  work  outside  the  home. 

The  United  States  strongly  believes  that 
the  politicizing  of  the  Nairobi  Conference 
by  the  interjection  of  extraneous  divisive 
issues  could  prevent  the  constructive  discus- 
sion of  issues  of  common  concern  to  women 
everywhere.  Therefore,  we  urge  parliamen- 
tarians at  this  conference  to  avoid  introduc- 
ing measures  that  are  not  relevant  to  the 
basic  concerns  of  women  everywhere  and  to 
seek  measures  on  which  we  can  aU  agree. 
This  Interparliamentary  meeting  can  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  if  we  can  identify 
common  concerns  and  recommend  areas  de- 
serving priority.  Such  concerns  include: 
(1)  Economic  development 
Women  play  a  key  role  in  the  production 
of  food,  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
health  of  families.  Improving  the  access  of 
women  to  resources  and  education   helps 
children  and  men  as  well  as  women.  Increas- 
ing participation  of  women  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  economic  develop- 
ment programs  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  nation. 
(ZJ  Maternal  and  chUd  health  care  clinics. 
The  equality  of  women,  slower  population 
growth,    and    economic    development    are 
closely    intertwined.    Maternal    and    child 
heatlh  care  clinics  promote  all  three  objec- 
tives. They  contribute  to  a  slower  popula- 
tion growth  by  increasing  the  survival  rates 
of  infants  and  thereby  decreasing  the  incen- 
tive for  additional  children,  as  well  as  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  education  on 
voluntary  family  planning. 

(3/  Eouality  in  employment 
The  majoriy  of  women  work  outside  the 
home,  and  for  many  of  them  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  remains  the  main  goal.  In  add- 
tion,  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  women 
who  work  are  within  child-bearing  age.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  these  women,  adequate 
child-care  systems  and  provisions  for  mater- 
nity leave  demand  the  highest  priority. 
(4)  Care  for  the  elderly 
Because  of  the  longer  life  expectancy  of 
women,  elderly  citizens  are  more  likely  to  be 
women  than  men.  Women  are  less  likely  to 
have  adequate  pensions  and  means  of  sup- 
port, and  therefore  more  likey  to  spend 
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their  last  years  in  poverty.  This  is  a  problem 
in  our  country  and  we  assume  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  needs  attention  in  many  countries. 
Past  world  conferences  of  women  have 
been  most  successful  when  they  concentrat- 
ed on  issues  such  as  these.  We  urge  that  this 
conference  and  the  1986  conference  contin- 
ue to  identify  problems  of  special  concern  to 
all  women  with  a  view  to  erasing  the  re- 
maining inequities. 

At  ttie  next  IPU  meeting,  in  the  spring  of 
1985  in  Lome,  the  first  meeting  of  Wonten 
Parliamentarians  was  held.  Then  followed  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in  July  1985  to 
which  I  was  appointed  a  congressional 
member  of  ttie  U.S.  delegation  along  with 
Congresswoman  Marjorie  Holt  and  Senator 
Nancy  Kassebaum.  The  Conference  adopted 
by  consensus  a  major  document  entitled  "For- 
ward Looking  Strategies  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women  to  the  Year  2000,"  that  was  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  a  set  of  guidelines  for  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  for  action  to 
reduce  if  not  eliminate  obstacles  to  women's 
participation  in  all  sectors  of  society.  Among 
the  important  guidelines  are  those  that  deal 
with  women  in  political,  pariiamentary  life,  and 
government.  A  copy  of  the  Fonward  Looking 
Strategies  along  with  an  assessment  of  the 
Conference  itself  and  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  may  be  found  in  the  report  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  by  congressional  staff  advisers. 

During  the  Nairobi  Conference,  the  Kenyan 
National  Group  of  the  IPU  sponsored  an  infor- 
mal meeting  of  Women  Pariiamentarians  at 
Kenya's  House  of  Pariiament.  There  the  Ca- 
nadian representative  noted  that  the  next  IPU 
meeting  would  be  in  Ottawa,  in  September 
1985.  and  urged  all  women  MPs  to  attend.  In 
Ottawa,  the  IPU  Council  adopted,  without  a 
vote,  a  resolution,  entitled  "Followup  to  the 
Resolution  on  the  Question  of  Equality  Be- 
tween Men  and  Women."  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  1985  resolution  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

POLLOWUP  TO  THE  ReSOLUTIOM  ON  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  Equality  Between  Men  and 
Women,  Adopted  by  the  72no  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference 

Resolution  adopted  without  a  vote  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Council  at  its  137th 
session  (7  September  198S J 
The  Inter-Parliamentary  Council, 
Referring  to  the  resolution  on  "The  need 
for  parliamentary  and  other  actions  to  for- 
mulate initiatives  that  will  s-jhleve  equal 
rights    and    responsibilities    for    men    and 
women",  adopted  without  a  vote  by  the 
72nd  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  (Sep- 
tember 1984), 

Recalling  in  particular  the  provisions  of 
operative  paragraph  4  of  that  resolution. 

Concerned  at  the  small  number  of  women 
parliamentarians  participating  in  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union's  meetings. 

Further  noting  the  small  number  of 
women  parliamentarians  in  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 

Having  been  informed  of  the  initiatives 
and  recommendations  of  women  parliamen- 
tarians, particularly  those  adopted  during 
their  meeting  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
on  4  September  1985, 

1.  Expresses  satisfaction  at  the  results  of 
the    United    Nations    Conference    on    the 
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Decade  for  Women,  held  in  Nairobi  from  15 
to  26  July  1985,  and  encourages  all  Govern- 
ments and  all  Parliaments  to  implement  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Conference's  main  final  document  re- 
lating to  Forward-loolcing  Strategies  for  the 
Tear  2000: 

2.  Expresses  satisfaction  at  the  meeting  in 
Nairobi,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union,  of  parliamentarians 
participating  in  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence, and  thanks  the  Kenyan  National 
Group  wliich  hosted  that  meeting; 

3.  Calls  on  all  Parliaments  to  include 
women  in  their  delegations  to  all  Confer- 
ences of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and 
of  regional  Inter-Parliamentary  organiza- 
tions: 

4.  Urges  the  members  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  to  give  women  greater  recog- 
nition by  supporting  their  candidature  to 
leadership  posts  within  the  Organization; 

5.  Calls  on  all  delegates  to  the  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union  to  give  greater  promi- 
nence, at  future  Inter-Parliamentary  Con- 
ferences, to  the  impact  on  women  of  the 
issues  under  consideration; 

6.  Invites  all  National  Groups  to  report  to 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council  every 
three  years  on  the  progress  of  their  initia- 
tives and  measures  to  promote  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities  for  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding those  taken  within  the  framework 
of  the  implementation  of  the  document  on 
Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the  Year 
2000; 

7.  Decides  to  examine  the  first  synthesis 
of  these  reports  at  its  session  in  September 
1987. 

The  next  year,  a  meeting  of  Women  Parlia- 
mentarians convened  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Oc- 
tober 1986  to  discuss  among  ottier  matters, 
the  participation  of  women  pariiamentarians  in 
the  activities  of  the  IPU  and  the  emancipation 
of  women  in  the  worid  of  work — employment, 
training,  and  promotion  opportunities. 

Most  recently,  in  Managua,  about  44 
women  pariiamentarians  from  35  countries  at- 
tended the  meeting,  Ms.  Herrera,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Assembly. 
Chaired  the  session  where  we  heard  state- 
ments from  about  26  countries  on  the  role 
played  by  women  in  political  life  and  national 
decisionmaking  processes.  About  14  percent 
of  the  wortd's  estimated  35,000  pariiamentar- 
ians are  women,  a  figure  slightly  higher  than  a 
decade  ago  when  the  percentage  was  12.4 
percent.  During  discussion,  one  issue  that 
arose  was  whether  or  not  the  Women's  Sec- 
tion should  have  formal  standing  as  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  IPU.  Some  representa- 
tives favored  this  while  others  considered  it 
would  be  a  step  toward  marginalization.  The 
question  will  be  considered  again  at  the  IPU 
session  in  October  1987. 

At  the  upcoming  meeting,  the  IPU  will  also 
release  the  results  of  the  study  requested  in 
the  1985  resolution  on  the  progress  achieved 
by  countries  around  the  worid  in  promoting 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  men  and 
women.  IndivkJual  national  groups  are  prepar- 
ing their  indivkJual  contributions  and  are  to 
submit  them  by  the  end  of  May  1987  so  the 
IPU  Secretariat  may  have  the  time  to  prepare 
the  overall  report  in  time  for  it  to  be  discussed 
at  the  October  1987  session  in  Bangkok.  As 
the  Member  of  Congress  designated  by  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  to  be  the  liaison 
between  the  IPU  and  the  U.S.  National  Group. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Natk>nal  Group  is  well  underway  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  headquarters  by  the  May 
deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  attended  an  IPU  meeting 
in  1948  when  my  husband  and  I  traveled  to 
Rome  for  the  first  IPU  meeting,  after  World 
War  II.  The  U.S.  Congress  joined  the  IPU  in 
1903.  I  believe  our  partrcipatwn  in  the  IPU  is 
important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  it  offers  U.S.  Members 
of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views  with  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries  on  an  increasingly  broad  range  of 
common  issues.  As  we  recognize  that  women 
constitute  one-half  of  the  populations  of  our 
individual  societies  and  the  implications  of  this 
fact  for  public  policy,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
natkxial,  the  meetings  of  Women  Pariiamen- 
tarians can  be  an  increasingly  useful  forum  for 
us  to  exchange  views  with  women  memt)ers 
of  parliament  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 
These  meetings  could  also  be  important  for 
another  reason.  Since  the  United  Nations  has 
no  plans  to  sponsor  worid  confererx»s  on 
women  in  the  near  future,  the  IPU  may  be  tt>e 
most  neariy  universal  membership  organiza- 
tk>n  with  regular  meetings  that  could  facilitate 
exchange  of  information  and  discussk>ns  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  women. 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Government  and  people  of 
Israel  on  the  39th  anniversary  of  their  state- 
hood. 

The  establishment  and  continued  viability  of 
the  State  of  Israel  is  a  testimony  to  the  poten- 
tial of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  a  people  subjected  to  Hitler's  genocide 
could  recoup,  return  to  the  land  from  whk;h 
they  had  been  exiled  2,000  years  eariier, 
defend  their  ancient  homeland  against  the  in- 
vading armies  of  five  hostile  nations,  and  es- 
tablish a  nation-state  based  on  the  most  en- 
lightened form  of  government  known  to  man- 
kind. 

This  story  has  an  almost  mythological  qual- 
ity about  it.  Yet,  it  was  40  short  years  ago,  a 
blink  in  the  eye  of  history,  that  these  events 
occurred. 

Like  all  other  members  of  the  interrfatkxial 
community,  Israel  must  deal  with  the  probiems 
that  are  products  of  our  brave  new  worid.  But 
unlike  other  countries,  Israel  is  forced  to  con- 
duct her  affairs  In  an  international  and  region- 
al environment  which  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  her  very  existence.  Yet,  it  is  within 
this  context  that  the  majesty  of  the  Israeli 
policy  becomes  manifest  Free  of  expression, 
egalitarianism,  and  democracy  are  pillars  on 
which  Israeli  society  is  based.  Undoubtedly, 
Israel  could  conduct  her  t>usiness  more  effi- 
ciently if  it  were  willing  to  part  from  these 
deeply  held  tenets.  Time  after  time,  however. 
Israel  has  resisted  regkmal  terxjencies  to  do 
so  and  has  clung  tightly  to  tt>e  prindpies  of 
democracy.  In  this,  Israel  is  a  sister  state  to 
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our  own  country,  and  each  is  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have  a 
deep  affinity  for  the  people  of  Israel.  In  Ftor- 
kJa's  16th  District  which  I  represent,  numerous 
Jewish  organizations  will  be  celebtating  Israeli 
Independence  this  Sunday.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Jewish  Federations  of  South 
Broward,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  Greater  Miami 
and  their  members  for  their  hard  woik  and 
dedication.  Through  \hek  efforts,  south  Florida 
is  a  warmer  and  richer  community.  My  family 
and  I  are  proud  to  be  Jews  and  part  of  the 
wonderful  Jewish  community  of  south  Rorida. 


EWING  PATROLMAN  OP  THE 
YEAR:  FRANK  SABATINO 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTIH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
ginning in  1962,  every  May  15  has  been  pro- 
claimed Natk>nal  Police  Officers'  Memorial 
Day  and  the  entire  preceding  week  has  been 
recognized  as  National  Police  Week. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should  use  this  time  to  honor  all  those  polk:e 
offk^ers  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  our 
laws  and  ensure  our  safety.  These  brave  men 
and  women,  Mr.  Speaker,  put  their  lives  on 
the  line,  day  in  and  day  out  so  that  others 
may  be  better  protected. 

While  National  Police  Officers'  Memorial 
Week  is  desigried  to  commemorate  those  law 
enforcement  agents  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty— and  there  have  been 
159  this  year  akjne — it  is  also  a  good  time  for 
us  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  continue  to  fight  tf>e  elements  of 
crime  on  a  daily  basis.  Every  day  polk»  offi- 
cers across  the  Natk>n  take  on  new  risks, 
make  greater  sacrifices,  and  go  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  so  that  our  laws  and  freedoms 
may  be  preserved.  The  men  and  women  of 
America's  police  forces  are  dedicated,  coura- 
geous, conscientious,  and  spirited.  Their  work 
makes  our  streets,  our  neighbortxxjds  and  our 
communities  better  places  to  live.  Cleariy,  the 
American  people  are  indebted  to  these  admi- 
rable publk:  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  show  their  appreciatKMi 
to  their  police  forces,  this  week  marty  commu- 
nities will  give  special  recognition  to  their  out- 
startding  law  enforcenr>ent  agents.  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Ewing  Township  Kiwanis  Qub  wiH 
host  a  dinner  for  Ewing's  "Polk»man  of  tfie 
Year":  Patrolman  Frank  G.  Sabatino. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Patrolman  Frank  Sabatino  was 
first  appointed  to  the  Ewing  Polk:e  Depart- 
ment in  1984.  For  almost  3  years  now  he  has 
served  his  community  with  dedicatKHi,  devo- 
tk>n,  and  honor.  He  has  been  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  law  and  order  and  he  has  provid- 
ed valuable  publk;  sennce  to  tfKXJsands  of 
residents  of  Ewing  Township. 

As  a  memt>er  of  Ewing's  polne  force.  Pa- 
trolman Sabatino  is  a  man  people  can  easily 
turn  to  for  assistance,  or  for  protectnn  in 
times  of  real  danger.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pa- 
trolman Sabatino's  colleagues  on  ttie  force 
look  to  him  as  a  leader  and  a  frierx)  they  can 
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r«iy  oa  When  they  speek  of  Patrolmen  Saba- 
ttw.  trie  fallow  officers  say,  and  I  quote:  "he's 
ah«p.  he's  tiustwoilhy.  he's  aggressive,  and 
he's  a  real  professional."  In  short  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Pattolman  Frank  Sabatino  is  an  individual 
who  is  widely  admired  and  highly  respected. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Kiwanis  Award  m«fcs  the  second  distinctnn 
bestowed  upon  Frank  G.  Sabaiino  in  recent 
weeks.  Just  a  month  ago.  Patrolman  Sabatino 
was  selected  by  his  peers  to  receive  the  Pa- 
trolmen Benevolent  Association's  [PBA's] 
"PoKceman  of  the  Year "  award.  Obviously. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  recognized  by  his  own 
peers,  to  be  honored  by  men  and  women  who 
serve  the  community  in  a  similar  capacity  as 
Patrolman  Sabatino  does,  is  tnjiy  commenda- 
ble. Those  who  know  tfie  business  well,  and 
wtw  have  observed  him  under  the  most 
stressful  situations,  named  Patrolman  Frank 
Sabatino  as  this  year's  best 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  in  recent  years, 
Congress  has  worked  hard  to  provide  the  kind 
of  support  our  law  enforcement  agents  need 
to  safely  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  During 
my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ballis- 
tK  knives,  cop  kiHer  bullets,  and  plastic  guns. 
At  the  same  time.  I  have  pushed  for  reforms 
in  the  exclusionary  njle.  survivor  benefit  pro- 
grams and  nattonal  law  enforcement  pro- 
;^ams.  This  week  as  the  Nation  reflects  on 
the  work  of  kical  heros  like  Patrolman  Frank 
Sabatino,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  on  tt»se  issues  and  recommit  themselves 
to  supporting  the  efforts  of  polk^e  men  and 
women  throughout  AmerKS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  Ewing  Kiwanis,  the  Ewing 
PBA,  and  all  Frank  Sabatino's  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  congratulating  him  on  this  most  hon- 
orable occasion. 


PRINCIPAL  THREATS  TO  U.S 
INTERESTS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcBiGAR 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  consMers  ttie  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
the  diplomatk:.  military  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  Members  should 
focus  on  the  threats  the  United  States  faces 
in  advancing  Its  interests.  Defending  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  advancing  the 
foreign  poficy  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  top  priority  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government 

The  Congress  faces  a  difficult  task  in 
stretching  taxpayer  dollars  across  the  Federal 
budget  to  meet  every  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Govemnoent  but  Congress  cleariy 
must  altocate  suffKient  funds  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  before  it  allo- 
cates morwy  to  otfier  purposes. 

The  Congress  must  provide  ttie  funds  nec- 
essary to  meet  ttie  threats  to  U.S.  interests 
that  we  face.  The  Presklent  set  forth  the  prin- 
cipal threats  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  National 
Security  Strategy  issued  in  January  1987  as 
foHows: 
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Primcipal  Thfbats  to  UJS.  Iitthibsts 
The  most  significant  threat  to  U.S.  securi- 
ty and  national  interests  Is  the  global  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  While  only 
a  handful  of  people  In  the  Politburo  can 
claim  with  any  confidence  to  know  the 
Kremlin's  precise  near-term,  tactical  plans, 
the  long-term  strategic  direction  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  is  clearer.  Motivated  by  the 
demands  of  a  political  system  held  together 
and  dominated  by  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology 
and  the  political  party  which  represents  It. 
Moscow  seeks  to  alter  the  existing  Interna- 
tional system  and  establish  Soviet  global  he- 
gemony. These  long-range  Soviet  objectives 
constitute  the  overall  conceptual  framework 
of  Soviet  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

Fundamental  differences  in  economic, 
social,  and  political  beliefs  and  objectives 
lead  to  an  essentially  adversarial  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  two  sides  nevertheless 
share  the  common  goal  of  avoiding  direct 
confrontation  and  reducing  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  The  real  challenge  for  Ameri- 
can statecraft  Is  how  t)est  to  realize  this 
commonality  of  Interest,  so  as  to  preserve 
peace,  without  jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity or  abandoning  our  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 

To  execute  its  expansionist  policies,  the 
USSR  has  perpetuated  a  domestic  political 
system  to  centralized  totalitarian  control 
and  mobilized  and  organized  this  system  to 
support  its  international  objectives.  Interna- 
tionally, the  Soviets  have  continued  to  assist 
groups  waging  so-called  wars  of  "national 
liberation."  sponsor  with  arms  and  military 
training  international  terrorist  groups,  pro- 
mote and  exploit  regional  instabilities  and 
conduct  an  aggressive  and  illegal  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan. In  numerous  other  places  around 
the  globe,  Soviet  advisors  and  combat  troops 
have  also  engaged  in  conduct  in  violation  of 
international  agreements. 

The  Soviets  have  undertaken  an  unprece- 
dented military  buildup  that  poses  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  The  Soviet  leadership  clearly  at- 
taches the  greatest  importance  to  i.s  mili- 
tary strength,  which  has  been  the  most  sig- 
nificant source  of  the  USSR's  influence  on 
the  international  scene.  For  decades  the 
Soviet  Union  has  allocated  a  disproportion- 
ate percentage  of  national  Income  to  the 
buildup  of  Its  military  forces.  It  now  has  a 
uniformed  military  of  more  than  five  mil- 
lion (excluding  more  than  one  million 
iKtrder  guards  and  other  security  forces).  It 
Is  estimated  that  military  expenditures  cur- 
rently absorb  15-17  percent  of  the  total 
Soviet  ONP. 

Soviet  military  power  permits  Moscow  to 
provide  a  strong  defense  of  the  homeland 
while  facilitating  direct  and  indirect  partici- 
pation in  regional  conflicts  beyond  Soviet 
borders.  Furthermore.  Soviet  military  re- 
sources Increasingly  are  used  to  Influence 
and  broker  the  policies  of  other  countries 
and  to  promote  Instability. 

The  evidence  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  growth  of  world- 
wide terrorism  Is  now  conclusive.  Even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have 
direct  control  over  most  of  the  terrorist 
groups,  it  supplies  massive  amounts  of  arms, 
money,  and  advisory  assistance  to  revolu- 
tionary forces  engaged  in  terrorist  activities. 
The  SovleU  attempt  to  disguise  such  sup- 
port by  using  middle  men— radical  govern- 
ments such  as  Cuba.  North  Korea.  Nicara- 
gua. Syria,  and  Libya,  which  deal  directly 
with  radical  terrorists  and  Insurgents. 
Whether  Moscow  is  providing  support  dl- 
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rectly  or  indirectly,  the  ultimate  targets  of 
radical  terrorism  are  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe.  Japan,  and  other  moder- 
ate, pro- Western  governments. 

The  Soviet  Union  In  recent  years  has 
l>ecome  much  more  sophisticated  In  wield- 
ing the  Instruments  of  national  power.  De- 
spite significant  weaknesses  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  the  Politburo  actively  employs 
economic  Instruments  In  Its  glol>al  strategy. 
It  uses  trade  with  the  West  to  obtain  eco- 
nomic leverage,  technology,  and  foreign  ex- 
change. The  acqulstlon  of  military-related 
advanced  technology  through  legal  and  Ille- 
gal means,  is  especially  Important  to  the  So- 
viets, to  shorten  weapon  development  times, 
reduce  costs,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Acquisi- 
tion of  production  technology  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  Soviets,  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  defense  Industry.  Access  to 
Western  manufacturing  equipment,  process, 
and  know-how  has  enabled  Soviet  defense 
plants  to  Introduce  some  advanced  weapons 
into  production  up  to  five  years  earlier  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  possible.  The  So- 
viets also  attempt  to  obtain  long-term  eco- 
nomic agreements  which  build  relationships 
of  dependency  on  the  USSR  (e.g..  those  re- 
lating to  the  supply  of  energy  resources  to 
Western  Europe). 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  established  a 
massive  political  Influence  apparatus.  This 
apparatus  Includes  the  world's  largest  prop- 
aganda machine,   incorporating  overt  and 
clandestine  activities  In  all  types  of  media; 
funding  and  support  of  foreign  communist 
parties   and    front   organizations;    political 
and    ideological    indoctrination    of    foreign 
students,    government    officials,    terrorists, 
and    military    persoimel;    and    perceptions 
management    of    foreign    visitors    to    the 
USSR.  It  includes  separate  efforts  to  con- 
duct "active  measures."  Including  disinfor- 
mation, forgeries,  the  use  of  political  agents 
of  Influence,  and  other  deceptive  operations. 
While  the  Soviets  cannot  be  branded  as 
instigators  of  all  revolutionary  movements, 
their  strategy  clearly  is  to  exploit  domestic 
vulnerabilities  in  foreign  countries  to  pro- 
mote the  emergence  of  regimes  under  Soviet 
Influence    or   control.    All    this    is   accom- 
plished under  the  rubric  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence" with  the  United  States  and  the 
West,  defined  as  a  continuing  contest  In 
which  all  forms  of  struggle  are  permissible 
short  of  all-out  war.  While  we  remain  prop- 
erly concerned  with  the  Soviet  threat,  we 
must  not  neglect  other  destabilizing  Inter- 
national threats  and  problems  which  can  se- 
riously damage  U.S.  Interests  if  not  properly 
addressed.    These    include    non-communist 
nations  with  oppressive  governments  and 
ideologies   opposed   to   ours;    international 
economic  concerns  of  massive  world  debt, 
trade  imbalances,  and  shifts  In  comparative 
advantage  In  our  interdependent  global  eco- 
nomic system;  the  global  population  explo- 
sion and  related  food,  water,  and  poverty 
problems;  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; drug  trafficking;  and  human  rights  vio- 
lations, to  name  only  a  few. 

An  additional  threat,  which  is  particularly 
insidious  in  nature  and  growing  In  scope,  is 
international  terrorism— a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon that  is  becoming  Increasingly  fre- 
quent, indiscriminate,  and  state-supported. 
Terrorism  Is  likely  to  t)e  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  International  landscape  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  It  directly  at- 
tacks our  democratic  values,  undermines  our 
diplomatic  efforts  for  peaceful  solutions  to 
conflicts,  and  erodes  the  foundations  of  civ- 
ilized societies.  Effectively  covmterlng  ter- 
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rorism  is  a  major  national  security  objective 
of  the  United  States. 

A  solid  understanding  of  our  national  in- 
terests and  objectives,  against  the  backdrop 
of  major  threats  to  those  Interests.  Is  essen- 
tial to  devising  sound  strategies. 


MISS  LUCILE  BLUPORD 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OP  KISSOORI 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16.  the 
Jackson  (bounty  Links,  a  women's  service  or- 
ganization in  Missouri's  Fifth  District  is  honor- 
ing Miss  Lucile  Bluford.  the  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Kansas  City  Call. 

Before  I  ever  met  Miss  Bluford.  I'd  been 
told  she  was  the  conscience  of  the  communi- 
ty. But  how  many  times  have  those  we  ad- 
mired from  afar  failed  us?  How  many  times 
when  we  get  ctoser  to  our  role  models  are  we 
saddened  by  what  we  see  and  learn?  But  as  I 
got  to  know  Lucile  Bluford.  I  realized  she  was 
truly  a  special  person. 

As  a  Missouri  legislator.  I  realized  when 
Miss  Bluford  asked  the  typical  reporter's  ques- 
tions, what  and  why,  she  was  asking  for  the 
facts.  But  she  was  really  asking  if  you  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  for  the  right  reasons! 
While  the  gala  celebration  will  highlight  the  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Bluford's  journalism 
career  which  has  spanned  more  than  50 
years,  the  message  will  be  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. Her  career  in  journalism  has  been  a 
mirror  of  the  history  of  race  relations  in 
Kansas  City— the  struggles,  accomplishments, 
and  failings.  It  Is  Impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Miss  Bluford's  career  as  a  journalist 
and  her  life-long  struggle  in  the  pursuit  of 
equality. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Bluford  was  begin- 
ning to  decide  on  a  career,  the  traditional  pro- 
fessions that  black  women  entered  were 
schoolteaching.  nursing  and  S(x:ial  work. 
Always  a  pioneer,  she  decided  instead  to 
pursue  a  degree  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas.  She  was  forced  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  because  Lincoln  University, 
ttie  only  Missouri  State  school  open  to  blacks, 
dkjn't  offer  journalism  courses. 

After  an  impressive  4  years  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  where  she  earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors.  Miss  Bluford  began  work  for  the  Call 
in  1932.  As  a  reporter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  since  1 955,  editor  of  the  Call,  Miss 
Bluford  has  waged  a  struggle  for  equality  and 
justice  in  Kansas  City.  She  has  used  the 
newspaper  to  publk:ize  injustice  and  to  issue 
reasoned  and  logical  pleas  for  reform.  Cur- 
rently, Vhe  Call's  editor  and  publisher,  Miss 
Bluford  is  one  of  Kansas  City's  most  respect- 
ed journalists. 

Three  years  ago.  the  University  of  Missouri 
honored  Miss  Bluford  by  awarding  her  the 
school's  Missouri  Honor  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service  in  Journalism.  That  same 
scfKX>l  had  refused  to  admit  her  to  its  journal- 
ism program  in  1939  because  she  was  black. 
Some  people  urged  her  not  to  accept  the 
award  as  a  form  of  protest  Not  Miss  Bluford. 
She  gladly  accepted  the  award  and  even  met 
with  tfie  school's  former  registrar  wfio  tied 
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denied  her  admission  in  1939.  Her  k>w-key 
style  has  always  been  a  trademark,  but  it  has 
never  prevented  her  from  raising  her  vokx 
against  injustKe. 

As  her  friends,  colleagues,  and  peers  gattier 
to  honor  her  on  May  16.  there  will  be  one 
person  who  will  be  uncomfortable  with  all  the 
tributes— Miss  Bluford.  she  shys  away  from 
the  limelight  and  she  isn't  necessarily  im- 
pressed with  the  awards  that  have  been  given 
to  her  over  the  years.  Typically,  at  Miss  Blu- 
ford's request  tf>e  money  caised  at  the  event 
will  be  used  for  journalism  scholarships  for 
area  students. 

Miss  Bluford  has  lieen,  and  remains,  one  of 
ttie  most  forceful  advocates  of  social  justrce  in 
Kansas  City.  She  is  an  unlikely  portrait  of  a 
community's  social  conscience.  But  like  any 
good  conscience,  whetfter  we  listen  or  not 
her  vokie  is  steady  and  strong,  full  of  convic- 
tion, separating  right  from  wrong,  and  marking 
a  trail  for  all  those  who  are  willing  to  follow. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  has  been 
proclaimed  "Older  Americans  Month."  It  has 
t>een  set  aside  as  a  time  to  honor  ttie  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  and  to  recognize 
tiw  needs  and  concerns  of  our  Nation's  more 
than  28  milton  older  citizens. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance  is: 
"Make  Your  Ck)mmunity  Work  for  Older 
People."  That's  a  very  appropriate  message 
when  you  consider  the  growing  number  of 
older  Americans  and  the  current  strains  on 
Federal  and  local  funds.  Communities  all 
across  the  country  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  needs  of  okler  resi- 
dents and  develop  new,  Innovative  ways  to 
meet  the  needs. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  millkins  of  dedicated 
older  volunteers  are  helping  to  make  real  dif- 
ference in  their  local  communities.  They  are 
helping  each  other  ttirough  telephone  reassur- 
ance, home  safety  checks,  and  assistance  to 
people  with  visual  and  hearing  impairments. 
Older  volunteers  are  also  working  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  citizens  of  all  ages 
through  projects  like  energy  conservation, 
community  beautification,  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, and  consumer  educatran.  just  to 
name  a  few. 

The  fact  that  people  are  living  kjnger  and 
families  are  having  fewer  children  is  changir>g 
the  American  work  force  and  economic 
makeup  of  our  country.  People  are  spending 
more  time  in  all  of  life's  major  activities — in 
education,  work,  and  retirement  Retirement  is 
now  an  established  institution.  Yet  for  too 
many  Americans,  retirement  means  "out  to 
pasture."  This  ridiculous  and  outdated  notion 
is  a  regrettable  waste  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence and  talent  found  in  our  senkxs.  With  the 
great  number  of  wcxkers  who  will  enter  retire- 
ment in  the  coming  years,  it  is  an  attitude  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep. 

Retirement  does  not  have  to  be  a  red  light 
Countless  men  and  women  have  demonstrat- 
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ed  that  you  don't  have  to  "just  go  fWiina" 
wtien  you  retire.  Instead,  they  can  go  hunt- 
ing—for the  chance  to  do  what  they've  always 
wanted  to  do  and  then— do  it 

More  and  more  older  Americans  need  or 
want  to  continue  working.  They  are  often  pre- 
vented or  restricted  in  ttieir  efforts  because  of 
age  discrimination  or  miscofKeptwns  atxxit 
their  atiilities.  If  we  are  truly  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  know  that  age  has  little  to  do  with 
ability.  At  the  Federal  level,  we  need  to  reex- 
amine many  of  tt>e  current  guidelines  and  re- 
strictk>ns  regarding  older  Americans  and  em- 
ploynr>ent.  Issues  such  as  mandatory  retire- 
ment retirement  pension  polk^es,  and  put>lic 
and  private  partk:ipation  in  retirenoent  policy 
bear  reconskleration. 

One  of  ttie  most  important  Issues  demand- 
ing renewed  public  scrutiny  is  Social  Security. 
Over  the  years,  Social  Security  has  become 
the  economic  lifet)lood  for  vast  majority  of 
older  Americans.  Social  Security  is  earned  re- 
tirement protectk>n;  it  is  not  charity,  and  it  is 
not  welfare.  Yet  in  every  budget  debate, 
Social  Security  has  become  a  target  The 
Social  Security  trust  fund  has  already  been  in- 
vaded to  pay  other  Government  expenses.  I 
have  sponsored  legislatkxi  to  remove  Social 
Security  from  the  budget  debate  entirely.  As 
well.  I  have  consponsored  legislatwn  that 
would  restore  all  trust  funds  and  any  interest 
lost  due  to  this  invasion. 

Like  employment  and  retirentent  health 
care  is  a  critical  problem  for  rrrast  older  Ameri- 
cans demanding  public  attention  ar»d  reform. 
The  statistics  on  health  care  costs  and  deliv- 
ery clearly  indrcate  that  older  Americans  are 
receiving  too  little  health  care  at  too  great  a 
cost. 

Too  many  elderty  citizens  live  with  a  con- 
stant fear  of  illness  or  acckJent  knowing  that 
they  can  not  affcxd  tf>e  cost  of  care  or  recov- 
ery. We  are  an  affluent  society:  our  medk»l 
technology  is  the  best  in  the  world;  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  elderly,  poor,  or  handk»pped 
or  othen*ise  disadvantaged  can  not  t)e  as- 
sured bask:  quality  health  care. 

Through  creative,  effective,  and  effnient 
management,  I  believe  we  can  begtn  to  pro- 
vide seniors  with  tfie  financial  security  and 
health  t>enefits  tfiey  so  justly  deserve. 

One  of  the  strange  contradk^tkms  of 
modem  attitudes  is  that  we  no  longer  seem  to 
venerate  age.  but  we  have  great  respect  for 
endurance.  It  is  a  contradkrtkxi  in  our  thinking, 
because  nobody  ttiese  days  grows  older  witfi- 
out  a  great  deal  of  endurance. 

As  we  celebrate  "Older  Americans  Month." 
I  hope  we  will  rerriemtjer  ttie  talents  and  con- 
tributk>ns  of  these  indivkjuals.  They  are  an  in- 
valuable treasure.  We  should  all  keep  in  mind, 
"the  years  in  your  life  are  less  important  than 
life  in  your  years." 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J.  CASEY 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  D€  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  several  of  our  colteagues  in  the  House 
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p«d  tribute  on  the  fkxx  to  WWam  J.  Casey 
and  hte  VMUne  of  service  to  our  country. 

Tod«y  I  wwrt  to  add  a  few  brief  words  to 
that  tribute.  I  cannot  daim  to  have  been  an 
old  friend  and  aaaodate  of  Mr.  Casey,  but  I 
c«i  and  do  ist  myseH  anwng  those  who  feel 
that  we  have  loet  a  man  who  made  the  wet- 
fwe  of  his  country  the  prime  driving  force  of 

his  We.  »__i, 

WMam  Casey's  service  to  tf>e  Nation  tooK 
m«iy  fomts  and  covered  many  years.  In 
Wortd  W»  II.  he  was  chief  of  Secret  Intelli- 
gence m  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  In 
that  post  Bill  Casey  directed  an  effort  that 
helped  win  the  war  by  penetrating  Germany 
with  Allied  agents.  The  Government  gave  him 
a  medal  for  that  work,  and  he  went  on  from 
there  to  a  busy  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
businessman,  a  scholar  and  author,  and  a 
pubic  servant  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Others  have  spoken  in  the  House  about  the 
range  of  Bill  Casey's  career.  His  wori<  as  an 
attorney  and  a  recognized  expert  in  areas 
ranging  from  taxes  and  real  estate  to  law  and 
business.  His  senrice  as  an  adviser  to  Presi- 
dential candidates,  as  head  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  head  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  finally  his  last  post  as  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  aU  of  this,  there  was  one  theme,  a  theme 
that  all  Americans,  regardless  of  politics  or 
controversies  over  government  policies,  can 
respect  and  honor.  Bill  Casey  believed  in  serv- 
ing his  Itetion  and  serving  democracy— he  be- 
lieved in  giving  his  best  to  that  effort— and  for 
that  belief  and  effort,  we  shouW  record  our 
honor  and  respect 


STmUKO  ELEMENTARY 


UMI 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
a  TBE  HOtlSB  or  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  history 
of  Stiriing  Elementary  located  in  my  district  in 
HoHywood.  FL  As  a  fomier  Stiriing  PTA  presi- 
dent and  parent  of  students  who  attended 
Stiriing.  I  have  some  very  fond  memories. 

On  Wednesday.  May  6.  1987.  the  students 
of  Stiriing  Elementary  experienced  firsthand 
the  excitement  associated  with  an  historic  an- 
niversary. Stiriing  Elementary  celetwated  its 
30th  birthday  with  brightly  colored  balloons 
and  tots  of  fanfare. 

Understanding  the  history  and  "family  tree" 
of  Stiriing  win  instill  pride  and  encourage  a 
sense  of  identity  in  its  students.  Students  gain 
perspective  arKJ  appreciate  the  evolution  of 
their  school  when  they  realize  that  portable 
classrooms  have  been  replaced  with  a  play- 
ground; cows  are  no  longer  grazing  on  the 
campus  and  what  was  once  a  field  is  now 
Stilling  Elementary  School. 

This  generation  of  Stiriing  students  some- 
day will  share  in  their  children's  appreciation 
of  history.  Their  experience  on  May  6,  1987. 
also  win  enable  them  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance in  education  for  fuUire  generations. 
Congratulations  Stiriing  on  30  years  of  suc- 
cess. 
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COL.  MICHAEL  KOVATS  DE  PA- 
BRICZY  WEEK  CELEBRATED  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  nw  jntsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  has  proclaimed  May 
10-16.  1987.  Col.  Michael  Kovats  de  Fabricry 
Week  in  honor  of  this  Hungarian  freedom 
fighter  who  fought  for  the  colonists  during  our 
country's  War  of  Independence. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  on  May 
11.  1779.  Colonel  Kovats  was  mortally  wound- 
ed and  the  revolutionary  army  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  military  leaders.  Michael  Kovats 
de  Fabriczy,  having  volunteered  his  sendees 
through  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  American 
Envoy  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  had  come  to 
America  and  was  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  newly  fomied  cavalry  by  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

Kovats'  excellent  training  and  experience  as 
an  Hungarian  Hussar  officer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  invaluable  to  General  Washington  and 
the  preparedness  of  the  colonial  army.  Follow- 
ing General  Washington's  order  to  establish 
winter  quarters  in  Trenton.  NJ,  Kovats  began 
recruiting,  clothing,  training,  and  arming  the 
cavalry.  By  March  20,  1778.  Congress  granted 
the  cavalry  independent  status.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  Pulaski,  Kovats  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  commandant  of  the  Pulaski 
Lancers  of  the  Pulaski  Legkwi  on  April  18, 
1778. 

With  his  headquarters  established  in  Tren- 
ton, Colonel  Kovats  led  the  cavalry  in  several 
clashes  throughout  New  Jersey.  Following 
conflicts  at  Minisink,  Great  Egg  Harbour  and 
Osborn  Island,  the  Pulaski  Legion  was  then 
onlered  to  join  the  Southern  Command  in  its 
efforts  to  push  back  and  fight  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  Charieston,  SC.  A  charge  was  ordered 
by  General  Pulaski  against  the  advance 
troops  of  the  British  on  May  11,  1779.  Al- 
though the  British  realized  heavy  losses  and 
the  charge  was  consklered  a  military  success. 
Colonel  Kovats  was  among  those  mortally 
wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bravery  and  dedteation  of 
men  like  Colonel  Kovats  were  the  elements 
which  made  the  difference  between  winning 
and  losing  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  fit- 
ting for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  honor  the 
contiibutions  of  Colonel  Kovats  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  by  setting  aside  this  week  in  his 
honor. 


FLAWS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 
STATEHOOD  BILL 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OP  PUERTO  Rico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Bob  Dole,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate  that  would  establish 
a  mechanism  to  bring  statehood  to  Puerto 
Rk».  This  is  not  the  first  such  statehood  bill 
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introduced  in  the  Congress,  and  1  am  sure  wHI 
not  be  the  last  Politicians  from  the  mainland 
have  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  get  drawn 
into  Puerto  Rfeo's  political  status  debate 
wtienever  it  is  to  their  advantage,  particularly 
during  PreskJential  campaigns  where  island 
votes  in  national  conventions  are  at  stake. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  an  invaskjn— per- 
haps not  always  intended,  but  an  invaston 
nonetheless— of  Puerto  Rico's  local  auton- 
omy, and  we  object  to  that  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
determination.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  March  5. 
1987.  letter  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  in 
whk5h  I  likewise  objected  to  Congressman 
Ronald  Deuums'  bill  that  would  grant  inde- 
pendence to  Puerto  Rk».  Senator  Dole's  pro- 
posal is  essentially  unsupported  by  the  majori- 
ty of  tt>e  people  whom  I  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

That  fundamental  flaw  in  Senator  Dole's 
bill  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Statehood  may  be 
an  admirable  goal,  but  for  many  reasons  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  openly  and  freely,  have 
opted  for  another  status  that  we  think  relates 
better  to  our  needs,  our  culture,  and  our  tradi- 
tions, while  still  reaffinning  our  commitment  to 
a  continued  association  with  the  United  States 
and  to  our  valued  U.S.  citizenship.  That  status 
is  called  "Commonwealth,"  and  it  not  only 
wori<s  but  also  has  tieen  reaffirmed  by  our 
people  in  free  and  open  elections.  Moreover 
as  I  noted  last  March  in  response  to  Con- 
gressman Dellums'  proposal  for  independ- 
ence, Puerto  Rico's  status  is  not  colonial  in 
nature  but  rather  Is  the  product  of  the  exer- 
cise of  self-determination  in  free  electoral 
processes  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  three 
and  a  half  decades  ago. 

Puerto  Rico's  Commonwealth  status,  once 
approved  by  the  people  on  the  island,  was 
ratified  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly in  Resolution  No.  748  of  November  27, 
1953,  which  expressly  recognized: 

That  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  effectively  exercised  their 
right  to  self-determination,  and  have  been 
invested  with  attributes  of  political  sover- 
eignty which  clearly  identify  the  status  of 
self-government  atUined  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  that  of  an  autonomous  polit- 
ical entity. 

Thus,  Senator  Dole  may  be  well-intentioned 
in  his  interest  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  he  is  off 
base  when  he  asserts,  in  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing his  statehood  bill,  that  Puerto  Rico's 
political  status  is  "unsettled."  As  I  pointed  out 
concerning  the  Dellums  bill,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rkxi  believe  that  improve- 
ments can  and  should  be  made  to  the  Puerto 
Rico-United  States  relatk)nship.  But  that  same 
majority  has  consistently  "settled"  the  choice 
between  statehood,  independence,  and  com- 
monwealth. 

Senator  Dole  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  the  1967  political 
status  plebiscite  in  Puerto  Rico  pro-Common- 
wealth forces  mustered  about  60  percent  of 
the  vote,  while  the  prostatehooders  received 
about  39  percent  The  proindependence 
forces  dkl  in  fact  boycott  that  plebiscite  as  dW 
the  fast-fading  Statehood  Republican  Party 
but  the  precursors  of  the  present  Statehood 
Party,  then  called  the  United  Statehooders, 
led  by  former  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferr6.  dkl  in  fact 
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participate  massively  in  the  plebiscite.  A 
recent  poll  conducted  on  statijs  preferences 
by  the  respected  firm  of  Yankelovwh  &  Skelly, 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper  owned  t>y  a  well- 
known  prostatehood  family  in  Puerto  Rkx>, 
dearly  sets  out  the  current  status  preferences 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  That  1986  poll 
showed  that  only  29  percent  favor  statehood, 
arxJ  an  ovenwhelming  55  percent  continue  to 
be  firmly  in  the  Commonwealth  supporters 
camp. 

There  is  no  strong  feeling  in  the  Congress 
for  a  change  in  Puerto  Rico's  political  status 
at  this  time,  and  the  party  which  I  represent 
won  the  1984  electk>ns  on  the  pledge  that  po- 
litical status  would  not  be  an  issue  at  this 
time.  We  have  honored  that  pledge.  At  this 
time  my  party  Is  committed  to  solving  the 
more  pressing  nuts-and-t>olts  problems  of 
Puerto  Rk50:  Unemployment  crime,  drug  use, 
and  ttie  like. 

As  I  said  in  the  t)eginning  of  my  remarks, 
this  is  not  the  first  such  statehood  bill  for 
Puerto  Rk».  Former  President  Gerald  Ford,  in 
the  declining  days  of  his  Presidency  even  pro- 
posed, on  January  14,  1977,  a  "Puerto  Rico 
Statehood  Act  of  1977."  Needless  to  say,  that 
proposed  legislation  went  rrowhere.  and  for 
the  right  reasons.  Simply  put,  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  ttiemselves  did  not  ttien,  and  do 
not  now,  have  statehood  on  their  minds  as  a 
burning  issue. 

Moreover.  Senator  Dole's  bill  contains 
even  more  flaws  that  gravely  invade  Puerto 
Rk»'s  local  autorx>my.  For  example,  his  bill 
states  MnaX  the  statehood  referendum  author- 
ized t>y  the  legislation  shall  occur  "upon  the 
call  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico";  wtnj 
shall  also  "prescribe  *  *  *  regulations  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  the  referendum."  One 
conceivable  interpretatk>n  of  that  provision  is 
that  it  could  be  possible  to  have  a  prostate- 
fK)od  Governor  authorizing  a  prostatehood  ref- 
erendum, while  hypothetically,  a  pro-Common- 
wealth legislature,  which  is  more  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  opposed  such  a  referen- 
dum. Even  the  members  of  the  prostatehood 
party  in  Puerto  Rico  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  the  injury  this  proposed  bill  causes  to 
the  integrity  of  our  democratically  elected  in- 
stitutions such  as  our  legislative  assembly 
leaving,  as  it  proposes,  the  decisions  solely  to 
the  Governor,  in  clear  contravention  of  the 
legislature's  constitutional  authority  to  deckje 
on  such  refererxjums. 

Should  my  colleagues  take  Senator  Dole's 
proposal  seriously,  I  would  bie  forced  to  re- 
spond with  even  more  specific  faults  in  his 
proposed  statehood  bill.  There  are  many  more 
flaws  in  this  proposal  that  appears  not  to  be 
motivated  as  a  response  to  a  legitimate 
Puerto  Rican  claim,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  nor 
even  a  desire  to  pursue  national  interests. 


BEING  NEIGHBORLY  ABOXTT 
TRADE 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OP  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since  Con- 
gress passed  the  highly  protectionist  toade 
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package  known  as  the  Smoot  Hawley  Act  of 
1930  has  America  been  so  willing  to  erect  in- 
surmountable barriers  between  itself  and  its 
b'ading  partners.  Trade  legislation  currentty  in 
Congress  smacks  of  those  pre-Depression 
days,  and  comes  in  response  to  anguished 
cries  from  American  industrial  powers  allegir>g 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

While  many  of  tfieir  arguments  are  well- 
founded,  lawmakers,  and  manufacturers  alike 
should  understand  that  the  character  of  the 
global  economy  is  not  easily  manipulated  by 
the  conscious  efforts  of  one  rwtion,  even  a 
"superpower"  If  it  were,  it  woukln't  be  a  good 
idea. 

But,  almost  unconsciously,  America  has 
found  itself  involved  in  a  program  that  makes 
economic  sense:  it  helps  our  industries  com- 
pete against  manufacturers  from  tt>e  Far  East; 
it  protects,  promotes,  and  creates  jobs  for 
American  workers;  and  it  contiibutes  to  the 
economic  stability  of  a  nation  of  vital  strategic 
importance.  You  might  not  expect  it  fi-om  ttiis 
glowing  description,  but  this  program  has 
been  the  subject  of  criticism  within  Congress. 
It  is  called  the  "Maquiladora,"or  in-txjnd  as- 
sembly plant  program.  It  combines  the  favor- 
able tariff  treatment  of  United  States-produced 
components  assembled  in  Mexico,  and  the  in- 
creasing realization  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment of  the  benefits  they  derive  from  relax- 
ation of  their  ti-adltional  barriers  against  for- 
eign investment  and  management  in  their 
country. 

In  this  system,  American  companies  manu- 
facture components,  then  ship  the  items  to 
Mexico  where  they  are  assembled  by  Mexican 
workers  wt>o  are  pakj  at  or  above  the  Mexican 
minimum  wage.  The  assembled  products  can 
then  be  shipped  back  to  the  United  States  for 
final  packaging  and  distribution  with  a  duty 
paki  only  on  the  difference  tietween  ttie  value 
of  the  finished  product  and  the  sum  of  the 
value  of  Its  American  made  parts.  The  resuH 
is  a  mutually  productive  manufacturing  support 
system,  utilizing  a  North  American  lifeline  for 
maximum  efficiency. 

Labor  organizations  in  this  country  have  t>e- 
moaned  the  "loss"  of  jobs  to  Mexk».  The 
view  is  blind  to  the  real  choices  faced  by 
American  companies  today.  The  choice  is  fre- 
quentiy  not  tietween  keeping  jobs  in  the 
United  States  or  moving  them  to  Mexkio,  but 
rather  between  having  a  percentage  of  ttieir 
operations  in  Mexico,  moving  an  even  more 
extensive  percentage  to  the  Pacific  Rim,  or 
going  out  of  business  altogettier.  The  chok», 
very  simply,  is  whether  or  not  companies  want 
to  be  competitive  against  foreign  rivals. 

There  are  nearty  800  maquilador  plants 
along  ttie  United  States-Mexk:o  border,  em- 
ploying 250,000  Mexkans.  The  amount  of 
value  associated  with  maquila  products  ttiat  is 
actually  American  sourced  is  close  to  60  per- 
cent In  the  Far  East  that  figure  Is  c\oser  to 
10  percent  In  recent  hearings  tiefore  Con- 
gress, we  were  toW  that  American  labor 
wanted  equity  of  benefits  fix>m  the  maquilador 
operations.  According  to  the  United  States 
Departnf>ent  of  Commerce,  the  don>estic  con- 
tent of  itntes  falling  under  Items  806.3  and 
807  of  ttie  United  States  Tariff  Code  resulted 
in  employment  of  an  estimated  500,000  Amer- 
ican jobs  in  both  tt>e  initial  manufacturing 
process  as  well  as  tt>e  reprocessing  stage 
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upon  reentry  of  the  products  into  the  UnMad 
States  fi-om  Mexico.  WMHam  MitcheM,  markal- 
ing  director  for  Bermudez  Industrial  Pwks 
Group  estimates  a  multiplier  effect  resulting 
fi-om  maquiladoras  of  2.5  American  jobs  cr»- 
ated  or  maintained  in  ttw  United  States  for 
every  new  job  in  the  maquiladora  industry. 
This  sounds  more  ttian  equitebie. 

And  ttie  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  the 
hard  pressed  border  regnn.  Indeed,  a  recent 
Commerce  Department  study  of  the  impact  of 
the  maquiladora  plants  in  Juarez.  IVIexKo.  ad- 
jacent to  El  Paso,  indkates  that  of  the  5.714 
suppliers  in  44  States.  62  percent  were  k)cat- 
ed  in  U.S.  States  other  than  those  akxig  the 
border.  These  businesses  not  only  provkle  the 
components  for  assembly  in  Mexk».  many 
also  provkle  the  materials  and  equipment  nec- 
essary to  construct  the  actual  facilities  and 
factories  used  by  maquila  workers. 

The  maquiladoras  are  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  our  entire  to^ade  relationship  with  Mexkx). 
Through  this  system,  we've  seen  trade  t>ar- 
riers  between  our  two  nations  towered,  and 
sometimes  removed.  Mexco  is  our  third  larg- 
est to-ading  partner,  and  their  ecorxHnic  recov- 
ery can  only  benefit  this  country  as  well.  A 
growing  mari<et  for  United  States  goods  and 
services  in  Mexico,  spurred  by  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  in  that  country,  coukj  be  valua- 
ble in  helping  to  reduce  our  trade  defkat  In- 
creased economk:  stability  in  Mexno  would 
also  be  welcome  relief  to  United  States  banks 
who  still  have  nearly  $24  billk>n  in  outstartding 
loans  in  Mexk:o. 

As  a  nation  whrch  shares  an  international 
boundary  with  only  two  countries,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  sometimes  tose  sight  of  the 
delicate  interplay  and  muhjal  cooperation  that 
characterizes  the  ti-ading  practices  of.  for  ex- 
ample, the  European  Community.  Self-suffi- 
ciency is  a  noble  American  trait  but  one 
which  requires  some  modifkation  in  the  face 
of  cut-throat  international  competition  for  sur- 
vival in  tt>e  marketplace. 

In  a  broader  sense,  wtiere  our  trade  policy 
has  not  been  fruitful  is  in  our  attempts  to 
break  down  institutional  and  historical  barriers 
to  free  exchange  of  goods.  In  the  past  it 
wasn't  always  necessary,  since  our  ti-ade 
dominance  was  unquestioned  and  pervasive. 
In  that  sense,  the  trade  practices  atorig  tfie 
United  States-Mexico  border  hold  a  lesson  for 
us.  As  Mario  Rodriguez  Montero,  commercial 
counselor  at  the  Mexk:an  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  has  sakj:  "Together,  the  United 
States  and  Mexk»  can  make  clieaper  and 
better  cars  than  either  Japan  or  Korea.  In- 
stead of  competing,  we  can  be  complementa- 
ry and  face  the  rest  of  the  worid  together." 

The  intertwining  of  our  problems  and  con- 
cerns make  brutish  political  manipulations  aH 
ttie  more  destiiKtive.  While  politicians  are  too 
often  wedded  to  a  comfortat)le  but  unhealttiy 
status  quo.  the  private  sector  has  moved 
ahead  into  uncharted  territory.  Through  in- 
volvement in  programs  like  the  maquiladoras, 
we  may  yet  find  a  path  to  regtonal  tiade  stabil- 
ity. 


Hfft-u   It     1037 
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VERMONT  VIEWS  ON  ISSUES 
BEFORE  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OPVBmOHT 
in  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBHTATrVKS 

77i«r«to».  May  14.  1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1975. 
when  I  first  had  the  honor  of  representing  Ver- 
mont in  Congress.  I  have  conducted  an 
«viual  survey  in  my  home  State  to  gather 
Varmonters'  opinions  on  the  issues  that  we 
face  and  decide  here.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  I  am  pteased  to  oHer  the  results 
of  this  13th  annual  Vemwnt  questionnaire. 

I  realize  you  wiM  consider  me  t)tased  on  this 
subject.  Iwt  I  consider  Vermonters  exception- 
ally sensitive  and  knowledgeable  about  the 
many  social  and  economk:  issues  facing  this 
counti>.  Vennont  has  long  been  in  the  van- 
guwj  of  critical  movements  sucti  as  environ- 
mental protection  and  nuclear  responsibility. 
As  a  result.  I  think  everyone  becomes  ttie 
wiser  ¥»hen  Vermonters  offer  advice. 

More  than  13.000  Vermonters— 13.452  at 
final  count  in  fact— responded  to  my  suwey 
this  year,  offering  thoughtful  advice  on  sub- 
jects as  diverse  as  America's  role  in  Nicara- 
gua to  its  role  in  private  employee  leave  poli- 
cies. 

Here.  then,  are  the  results: 

THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

For  the  last  2  years,  my  surveys  have  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  the  issues  of  tax 
reform  and  controlling  Federal  deficits.  This 
year,  the  topic  was  again  Included,  although 
not  as  extensively  as  before.  And  once  again. 
Vemionters  made  it  clear  that  they  disapprove 
of  spending  for  defense  at  the  expense  of  do- 
mestic programs.  When  asked  how  they  felt 
about  six  of  the  approaches  that  were  emerg- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  deal  with 
deficit  reduction.  39.3  percent  said  they  fa- 
vored cutting  from  the  defense  budget  but  not 
from  domestic  programs;  and  20.5  percent  be- 
lieved that  cuts  shouW  be  taken  from  both  do- 
mestk:  and  defense.  Of  the  rest.  17.3  percent 
said  cuts  in  domestic  and  defense  spending 
should  be  combined  with  increases  in  reve- 
nues; 14.8  percent  sakl  spending  levels 
should  be  frozen  and  deficit  targets  modified; 
6.8  percent  suggested  cutting  more  money 
from  domestic  programs  but  none  from  de- 
fense; and  1.3  percent  favored  eliminating  the 
deficit  targets  altogether  and  continuing  deficit 
spending  to  stimulate  ttie  economy. 

PABEMTAL  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 

Currently,  proposals  are  before  Congress  to 
require  private  businesses  to  offer  some  type 
of  unpakj  leaves  to  their  employees.  The 
plans  obviously  raise  Vne  issue  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  area  such  as 
leave  pdkaes  that  traditionally  has  been  the 
business  of  the  private  sector.  When  asked  if 
the  Federal  Government  shoukJ  require  larger 
companies  to  let  men  and  women  take  unpaid 
leaves  for  disabilities,  the  birth  or  adoption  of 
children  and  the  care  of  a  seriously  ill  depend- 
ent, the  majority  of  Vermonters  responding  to 
the  survey  said  "yes." 

Specifically.  53.8  percent  favored  unpaid 
leaves  of  up  to  26  weeks  a  year  for  employee 
disabilities:  29.5  percent  did  not  favor  this; 
and  16.7  percent  were  undecided.  Some  51.4 
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percent  favored  leaves  of  up  to  18  weeks 
every  2  years  for  the  adoption  or  birth  of  ctiil- 
dren;  37.5  percent  dkj  not  favor  this;  and  11.1 
percent  were  undecided.  Frfty-eight  percent 
also  favored  unpaid  leaves  of  up  to  18  weeks 
every  2  years  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  de- 
pendent parent  or  chiW,  while  28.3  percent 
dkl  not  favor  this  and  13  percent  were  unsure. 

ACID  RAIN 

Vennont  residents  have  been  tremendously 
concerned  about  the  environmental  dangers 
of  add  rain  pollution,  and  for  years  have  been 
calling  for  strong  Federal  action  to  atwite  the 
pollutkjn.  Given  the  persistence  in  which  I  and 
our  two  Senators  from  Vermont  have  pursued 
this  issue  before  Congress,  this  observatton 
shouk)  come  as  no  surprise  to  you.  Nor 
should  it  come  as  any  surprise  that  the  Ver- 
monters who  responded  to  my  sun/ey  over- 
wtielmingly  expressed  a  willingness  to  dig  into 
their  own  pockets  to  help  pay  for  an  abate- 
ment program.  Asked  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  small  amount— no  more  than  50 
cents  on  their  monthly  energy  bills— toward 
helping  eliminate  ackl  rain,  assuming  polluters 
pay  the  major  costs,  80.2  percent  responded 
"yes."  Only  12.4  percent  sakj  "no"  while  7.4 
percent  were  undecided. 

C0f«3RESSI0NAL  PAY 

Few  other  issues  that  came  before  this 
body  at  the  start  of  the  year  caused  more 
congressional  dissent  than  did  the  proposed 
congressional  pay  raises— not  so  much  the 
raises  themselves,  but  how  those  raises  were 
deckled.  As  you  know.  I  was  among  those 
who  strongly  objected  to  the  way  Congress  ul- 
timately sidestepped  this  issue  and  allowed 
the  raises  to  go  into  effect  automatically,  and 
have  since  put  my  own  pay  increase  in  an 
esCTOw  account  that  will  be  turned  over  to 
charity  should  the  courts  mie  the  process  un- 
constitutional, which  I  believe  they  will. 

Because  I  also  strongly  believe  that  those 
we    serve    and   those    who    elected    us    to 
serve— our  constituents— should  have  a  say  in 
whether  we  deserve  a  pay  raise.  I  put  the 
issue  to  Vermonters  in  my  questionnaire.  The 
majority  responded  that  congressional  salaries 
should  be  improved,  and  personally  advised 
me  to  accept  the  pay  raise  shoukJ  one  be  put 
into  effect.  Specifically.  41 .3  percent  said  the 
honoraria  system   should  be  reformed  and 
congressional  salaries  should  be  improved,  al- 
though not  as  much  as  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  special  commission;  another 
1 1  percent  agreed  that  the  honoraria  system 
needed  reforming  and  favored  improved  con- 
gresstonal  salaries  at  the  level  recommended 
by  the  special  commisswn;  29.7  percent  said 
reform    the    honoraria    system    but    do    not 
change  congresswnal  salaries;  and  18  per- 
cent favored  no  changes  to  either  salary  or 
honoraria.  Asked  whether  I  should  accept  or 
reject  for  personal  benefit  "a  substantial  in- 
crease." should  one  be  put  into  effect.  67.8 
percent  advised  me  to  accept  the  raise,  and 
32.2  percent  said  I  should  not. 

CONTRA  AID 

Vermonters  polled  over  recent  years  in- 
creasingly have  objected  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  provkling  military  aid  to  the 
Contras,  and  that  stance  was  reaffirmed  in  my 
survey.  Asked  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue military  aid  to  the  Contra  rebels  in  Nica- 
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ragua.  a  strong  majority— 65.2  percent— saW 
"no."  while  21.2  percent  sakJ  "yes"  and  13.6 
percent  were  unsure. 

'  TERRORISM 

During  the  time  that  I  was  preparing  my 
questk>nnaire.  the  arms-for-hostages  contro- 
versy was  just  beginning  to  unfold.  As  a  result, 
I  thought  it  was  cnjcial  to  know  how  Ver- 
monters felt  about  the  kind  of  policies  we 
should  be  pursuing  regarding  tenorist  nations 
such  as  Iran. 

The  questkjnnaire  contained  three  ques- 
tions in  this  area.  To  the  first:  "Do  you  believe 
the  threat  of  Soviet  expanskjn  is  grave 
enough  to  override  our  declared  polrcy  of  not 
dealing  with  Iran  as  a  terrorist  natk>n?"  Fifty- 
five  percent  responded  "no."  27  percent  sakl 
"yes"  and  18  percent  were  undeckled. 

An  overwhelming  number,  85  percent,  then 
made  it  clear  that  they  believed  the  risk  of 
hostage  taking  would  be  increased  if  the 
United  States  indicated  a  willingness  to  bar- 
gain with  terrorists.  Only  6.9  percent  foresaw 
no  increased  risk,  while  8.1  percent  were 
unsure. 

Asked  if,  despite  that  risk,  we  should  bar- 
gain directly  with  terrorists  who  have  seized 
hostages,  64.7  percent  said  "no,"  while  only 
16.6  percent  sakl  "yes"  and  18.7  percent 
were  undecided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  in  past  years, 
none  of  us  shouW  rely  simply  on  poll  re- 
sponses for  advice  from  constituents.  But 
taken  together  with  the  many  letters,  phone 
calls  and  conversatkjns  with  our  constituents, 
they  do  play  a  valuable  role  in  reflecting  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  we  represent.  There- 
fore, I  offer  the  results  of  my  13th  annual  Ver- 
mont questk>nnaire  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  study  and  conskJer  them  well. 


MALCOLM  WALLOP'S  ARMS 
CONTROL  WARNING 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallop  of  Wyoming  is.  in  my  view,  the 
reigning  conscience  of  the  Senate  on  national 
security  issues.  Like  Winston  Churchill  in  the 
1930's,  Senator  Wallop  does  not  shrink  from 
speaking  and  writing  forcefully  about  ttie  to- 
talitarian threat  to  the  free  worid.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  have  him  with  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 

In  the  following  essay  from  the  Washington 
Times,  Senator  Wallop  wams  of  the  amnesia 
that  seems  to  envelop  United  States  observ- 
ers and  policymakers  like  a  thick  fog  when- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  offers  a  new  arms  con- 
trol proposal.  The  latest  attack  of  amnesia  re- 
sults from  a  Soviet  INF  weapons  reduction 
proposal  which  contains  the  phrase  "onsite  in- 
spection." This  phrase  by  itself  is  sufficient  to 
induce  a  trancelike  state  in  arms  control  advo- 
cates, who  claim  that  this  represents  a  land- 
mark Soviet  "concession"  which  paves  the 
way  toward  an  agreement. 

As  Senator  Wauop  correctly  observes,  the 
Soviets  have  yet  to  provide  a  detailed  expla- 


natnn  at  ttie  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  of 
how  ttiis  onsite  inspectkm  proposal  might  be 
made  to  work.  Given  the  relatively  small  size 
and  high  mobility  of  Soviet  INF  and  SRINF 
systenrw,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any 
verificatkjn  regime  could  yield  high  confidence 
of  Soviet  compliance.  Indeed,  we  should  face 
the  strong  possibility  that  the  INF  proposal 
presently  under  discussion  may  very  well  be  a 
priori  unverifiable  and  therefore  not  worthy  of 
further  discusskm.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  Senator  Wallop's  excellent  essay  on 
this  topk:. 
The  essay  folk>ws: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  May  13, 
1987] 
Arms  Control  Amnxsia 
(By  Malcolm  Wallop) 
The  latest  Soviet  arms  control  gambit. 
like  all  such  Soviet  proposals,  has  created 
quite  a  stir  In  official  Washington.  The  eu- 
phoria that  greets  each  new  Soviet  offer 
always    has    an    amnesiac   effect.    Leaving 
aside  the  relative  merits  of  this  latest  Soviet 
offer,  official  Washington  and  the  media 
simply   fall   to   remember  how  the  Soviet 
Union  uses  new  arms  offers  for  propagandis- 
tlc  purposes,  without  any  intention  of  carry- 
ing through  on  them. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  gotten 
mileage  from  the  Western  press,  the  admin- 
istration, and  Congress  for  supposedly  sepa- 
rating the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear 
Forces  negotiations  from  a  resolution  of 
questions  on  strategic  defense.  Many  have 
apparently  forgotten  that  the  Soviets  imme- 
diately relinked  those  talks,  after  the 
Geneva  summit  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
Reykjavik  meeting,  to  pressure  the  adminis- 
tration into  unacceptable  concessioris  dam- 
aging to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  I 
expect  the  Soviets  will  find  some  pretext  for 
doing  so  again. 

And  in  shorter-range  INF  missiles,  the 
latest  Soviet  offer— going  to  zero  missiles 
glottally— cuts  to  the  quick  of  a  fundamental 
dilemma  for  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Western  alliance:  We  need  nuclear  weapons 
if  we  are  In  any  plausible  way  to  ensure  our 
safety.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  In  the  process  of  hoisting  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  petard  of  its  own  anti-nuclear 
rhetoric.  In  our  zeal  to  out-do  each  new 
Soviet  proposal,  we  have  forgotten  that 
l)ehind  the  vast  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
stands  a  Red  Army  180  divisions  strong. 

Likewise,  no  significant  progress  has  been 
made  on  verification.  When  one  considers 
that  It  took  the  intelligence  community 
years  to  identify  the  construction  of  a  foot- 
ball field-sized  phased-array  radar  In  Cen- 
tral Siberia,  the  problem  of  verifying  the  ex- 
istence and  numl)er  of  mobile  missiles  ap- 
pears overwhelming. 

While  throwing  around  such  words  as  "on- 
site  Inspection"  to  excite  the  media,  the  So- 
viets have  yet  to  table  in  Geneva  a  single 
proposal  on  how  mobile  missile  verification 
might  be  accomplished.  If  they  do,  we  can 
be  certain  that  it  will  fall  short  of  what  is 
needed  for  effective  verification.  And  can 
anyone  doubt  the  need  for  effective  verifica- 
tion, given  the  abysmal  record  of  Soviet 
cheating  on  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments? 

But  the  truth  about  Soviet  cheating  is  an- 
other victim  of  this  amnesiac  effect.  This 
administration  has  carefully  documented 
over  the  last  five  years  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  or  likely  violated 
(we  can't  tell  because  our  verification  is  not 
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good  enough)  every  major  bilateral  arms 
control  agreement.  Some  have  suggested 
that  this  pattern  of  violations  is  so  l>ad  that 
it  justifies  breaking  off  all  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviets  until  they  come  back 
into  compliance  with  existing  agreements. 

The  administration  has  obviously  decided 
not  to  go  this  far.  But  surely  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  before  we  sign  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  any  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  we  establish  a  compliance  policy 
to  guard  against  the  eventuality  of  future 
Soviet  violations.  If  such  a  policy  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  the  last  five  years  of  compli- 
ance reports,  congressional  briefings  and  ad- 
ministration speeches,  it  is  Impossible  to  un- 
derstand why  we  went  through  tills  process 
in  the  first  place. 

Such  a  compliance  policy  must  deal  with 
the  vexing  question  of  what  to  do  after  de- 
tection. It  must  contain  built-in  safeguards 
to  Soviet  violations.  It  must  Include  some 
positive  steps  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  take  together  If  a  violation  occurs. 
Finally,  It  must  also  afford  the  nation  an 
opportunity  to  revisit,  in  a  serious  way,  con- 
tinued U.S.  adherence  to  any  future  agree- 
ment the  Soviets  violate. 

Until  now,  the  burden  of  proof  for  such  a 
reconsideration  has  been  on  those  who 
sought  it,  not  those  who  believe  we  should 
remain  inside  an  agreement  the  Soviets 
have  violated. 

Automatic  withdrawal  from  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  after  a  violation  is  prol>ably 
unwise.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  circum- 
stances where  doing  so  would  not  be  In  our 
interest.  But  at  least  a  reconsideration  of 
the  treaty  should  Y>e  required. 

I  therefore  propose  that  any  future  arms 
control  treaties  submitted  to  the  Senate 
contain  a  reservation  to  the  instrument  of 
ratification  that  if.  upon  presidential  certifi- 
cation of  a  violation,  the  president  decides 
to  remain  bound  by  the  treaty  in  question, 
he  must  send  a  detailed  report  to  the  Senate 
explaining  why  the  treaty  remains  in  our  in- 
terest. The  Senate  will  then  be  required  to 
reaffirm  U.S.  adherence  to  the  treaty  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  majority  that  was 
necessary  to  provide  Senate  consent  to  the 
treaty  in  the  first  place. 
This  proposal  has  several  advantages. 
First,  it  places  the  burden  of  proof  for 
staying  in  a  violated  treaty  on  those  who 
would  opt  for  the  status  quo. 

Second,  it  shares  the  burden  of  any 
change  In  the  treaty's  status  l>etween  Ixjth 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Senate,  the 
two  bodies  with  clear  constitutional  respon- 
sibility for  treaty-making. 

Finally,  it  allows  for  a  healthy  reconsider- 
ation of  a  violated  treaty,  not  an  automatic 
withdrawal  or.  at  the  other  extreme,  Inac- 
tion. 

Some  will  argue  that  such  a  provision  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  report  Soviet  violations  in 
the  future.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in 
this  criticism,  but  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  that 
it  could  be  more  difficult  than  it  already  is. 
More  important,  we  have  had  several  com- 
pliance reports  now  without  any  substantive 
action  taken  in  response  to  those  violations. 
What  good  are  compliance  reports  if  the 
United  States  goverrunent  does  not  have  the 
will  to  act  on  them?  Should  our  leaders  not 
be  more  concerned  with  how  the  Soviet 
Union  interprets  our  lack  of  any  real  re- 
sponse? It  is,  after  all,  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  seek  to  deter  In  peacetime,  and  in  some 
future  crisis.  A  Soviet  misperception  of  U.S. 
weakness  in  this  regard  could  prove  fatal. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  INF  or 
other  talks  in  Geneva,  the  United  States 
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cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the  compliance 
problem  and  expect  to  derive  any  benefits 
from  the  arms  control  process.  Responsible 
elected  officials  caimot  support  anna  trea- 
ties that  do  not  protect  American  national 
security  from  the  effects,  military  and  poUt- 
Ical.  of  Soviet  cheating. 


PATIENTS  VIEWING  RIGHTS  ACT 

HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatk>n  along  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judk:iary  Committee,  Representatives 
Synar.  Cardin,  and  Hyde,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral copyright  laws  to  allow  patients  in  hospi- 
tals, hospKes,  and  nursing  homes  tfie  right  to 
view  movies  on  video  cassettes  without 
paying  a  licensing  fee.  Cun-ently,  a  Ik^ensing 
fee  that  can  run  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  is  re- 
quired before  movies  can  be  shown  to  pa- 
tients in  tfiese  settings. 

This  problem  first  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tron  last  fall  by  a  group  of  parents  whose  chil- 
dren were  suffering  from  or  had  died  from 
cancer.  The  parents  informed  me  that  they 
had  purchased  a  VCR  so  that  they  couW 
show  movies  to  their  children  in  the  hospital, 
as  they  are  literally  fighting  for  their  lives. 
They  were  told,  however,  by  a  distributor  of 
films  that  it  was  a  vk>latkxi  of  the  copyright 
laws  to  show  movies  to  ttie  chiklren  wittiout 
first  paying  a  licensing  fee.  Once  tfiey  discov- 
ered that  this  fee  couW  run  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars,  they  asked  for  my  help.  I.  in  turn, 
contacted  a  numt>er  of  motk>n  picture  compa- 
nies asking  them  to  waive  their  fees  given  the 
heart  wrenching  circumstances  involved  in  this 
case.    Three    companies    including    Warner 
Brothers,   DeLaurentiis   Entertainment   Group 
and  Buena  Vista  Distribution  Co..  agreed  to 
this  arrangement.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of 
companies  dkl  not.  Ultimately  after  much  time 
and  effort  we  were  able  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement under  v»hk:h  ttie  parent  group  pakf 
a  nominal  fee  for  the  right  to  show  a  host  of 
different  movies  to  the  chiWren  on  ttie  cancer 
ward.  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  process  was  long  and  in- 
volved. Because  of  this  I  realized  the  clear 
need  to  change  the  law  so  that  in  the  future 
this  cumbersome  process  can  be  avoided  and 
children  and  other  patients  around  the  coun- 
try,  like   the  ones  in   my  district   can   see 
movies  in  ttie  hospital  withotit  worrying  atxxjt 
hefty  fees. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  woukf  permit  pri- 
vate groups,  such  as  the  parent  group  in 
WkJhita.  to  show  movies  to  patients  whose 
home,  tor  ttie  time  being,  tiappens  to  be  a 
hospital,  nursing  home  or  hospice.  To  ensure 
that  no  commercial  advantage  would  indirectly 
or  directly  accrue  to  the  hospital,  nursing 
home  or  hospice  the  bill  specifically  states 
that  the  performance  must  be  made  without 
any  purpose  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
advantage  and  without  payment  of  any  fee  or 
compensatmn.  Additionally,  under  this  legisla- 
twn  the  copyright  bower's  fee  woukj  be  the 
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•«iw  M  if  you  or  I  ware  viewing  ttw  film  in 
our  own  honw. 

■me  oopyrigW  lews  were  en«»«^  "oj^. 
before  the  technologiceJ  advancements  that 
p«inN  movies  to  be  shown  on  video  cassette. 
The  copyrtBht  laws  were  intended  to  make 
ture  that  financial  profits  from  commercial 
ahowtaM  of  movies  are  shared  with  those  who 

created  these  lims.  That  intent  is  not  violated 
by  aMowing  patients  in  hospices  or  hospitals 
to  view  these  fikns  without  such  a  fee. 

When  a  famiy  is  stricken  with  an  illness  that 
requires  hospitalizatkxi  or  placing  a  toved  one 
in  a  nining  home  or  hospice,  it  is  normal  and 
light  that  they  want  to  do  everything  that  they 
can  to  make  that  difficult  time  more  bearable. 
We  all  know,  however,  that  the  expense  tn- 
votved  in  hospitalization  or  confinement  in  a 
nming  home  or  hospice  can  literally  sap  a 
famiy's  resources,  in  additwn  to  the  emotional 
drain.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  that  Federal 
law  shouM  be  party  to  adding  costs  when 
cving  people  want  to  provide  some  entertain- 
ment for  suffering  patients  both  young  and 
okl  This  legistatkxi  will  put  us  clearly  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  suffering  without  at  all 
undennining  the  original  intent  of  the  copyright 

laws. 

I  caH  on  aH  of  my  colleagues— out  of  com- 
passion—to join  in  moving  this  legislation. 


A  DIFFERENT  VIEW 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  OBORCIA 

n  iH«  HOUSE  or  mPHEsmrATivES 
Thursday.  May  14. 1987 

Mr  GI^4GRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
article  by  Dr.  Kathleen  Bailey  reveals  the 
Soviet  Empire's  attempts  to  pin  the  AID'S  epi- 
demic on  our  Department  of  Defense.  This  is 
one  more  indfcatkxi  of  their  vast  network  of 
contacts  in  the  woridwnde  media.  Dr.  Bailey's 
work  in  the  areas  of  Soviet  disinformatton  and 
active  measures  have  been  instrumental  in 
exposing  the  Soviet  Empire's  real  objectives. 

The  artKle  tdkjws: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  19, 1987] 
SovTKTS  Sponsor  Spread  op  AIDS 

DiSIKPORMATION 

(By  Kathleen  BsUey) 


WASHiwcTOK.-In  October  1985.  the  Influ- 
ential Soviet  weekly  Literatumaya  GazeU 
(literary  Gazette)  published  an  article  al- 
leging that  the  U.S.  government  had  engi- 
neered the  AIDS  virus  during  biological 
warfare  research.  The  story  further  claimed 
that  the  virus  was  being  spread  throughout 
the  world  by  U.S.  servicemen  who  had  been 
used  as  guinea  pigs  for  the  experiments. 

None  of  that  is  true  but  it  is  the  crux  of  a 
vicious  disinformation  campaign  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  now  has  appeared  in  major 
newspapers  of  over  50  countries,  promoting 
anU-Americanism.  Most  unfortunately.  It 
has  also  distracted  attention  from  the  all- 
important  task  of  educating  people  on  the 
origin  and  prevention  of  acquired  Immune 
deficiency  syndrome,  AIDS. 

The  disinformation  was  first  planted  in 
India  because  the  most  difficult  obstacle  the 
Sovlete  face  in  dealing  with  the  Western 
picas  is  that  JoumalisU  insist  on  proper 
aouices  for  a  story.  To  overcome  this  prot>- 
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lem.  the  SovieU  often  arrange  for  a  Third 
World  or  conmiunlst  newspaper  to  originate 
publlcaUon.  Soviet  media  then  repeat  the 
story,  using  the  foreign  newspaper  as  their 
soun^.  ThU  was  the  procedure  in  the  AIDS 

Cft8C> 

The  AIDS  disinformation  appeared  where 
many  other  such  anti-UJS.  stories  have 
begun— on  the  front  page  of  the  pro- 
Moscow  Indian  newspaper.  Patriot  (July  16. 
1983)  The  source  Is  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  someone  described  as  "a  weU-known 
American  scientist  and  anthropologist  .  .  . 
who  wants  to  remain  anonymous." 

The  story,  headlined  "AIDS  May  Invade 
India,"  has  a  New  York  dateline.  It  begins: 
"AIDS,  the  deadly  mysterious  disease 
which  has  caused  havoc  in  the  U.S..  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  the  Pentagon's  ex- 
periments to  develop  new  and  dangerous  bi- 
ological weapons.  Now  that  these  menacing 
experiments  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  con- 
trol plans  are  being  hatched  to  hastily 
transfer  them  from  the  U.S.  to  other  coun- 
tries primarily  developing  nations  where 
governments  are  pliable  to  Washington's 
pressure  and  persuasion." 

The  obvious  intent  was  to  stir  problems 
for  the  United  SUtes  in  South  Asia.  But 
that  would  depend  on  AIDS  becoming  a  se- 
rious problem  for  the  region  in  the  near- 
term.  It  did  not.  so  the  story  lay  dormant. 

Then,  the  Uterary  Gazette  picked  up  the 
story,  citing  the  Patriot.  When  then-U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Moscow  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
saw  the  report  in  the  Soviet  weekly,  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  and  asked  that  It  be 
published.  It  was  not.  U.S.  officials  assumed 
that  the  protest,  coupled  with  the  outra- 
geousness  of  the  allegations,  would  limit  the 
spread  of  the  disinformation.  It  did  not. 

The  story  was  not  immediately  a  problem, 
however,  few  newspapers  picked  it  up.  Most 
major  media  are  aware  that  Soviet  publica- 
tions are  government-controlled  and  that 
much  of  what  they  publish  regarding  the 
United  States  may  not  be  based  on  fact. 
Publications  that  did  print  the  disinforma- 
tion were  primarily  pro-communist  or  small 
papers  in  the  Third  World. 

The  Soviets  apparently  realized  that  few 
media  were  repeating  the  story  and  decided 
to  try  to  enhance  its  credibUlty.  In  spring  of 
1986.  Soviet  media  republished  the  AIDS  al- 
legations at  least  five  times,  repeating  their 
sources  of  "proof."  For  example,  one  article 
quoted  a  1984  book  by  Jacques  Liebovich, 
which  claims  that  the  AIDS  virus  could 
have  been  produced  by  biological  warfare 
research.  Another  article  cited  Dr.  John 
Seale,  a  London-based  doctor  who  has  fre- 
quently claimed  that  AIDS  Is  a  biological 
weapon. 

For  the  educated  public,  however,  the 
story  stUl  did  not  ring  true.  Most  specialists 
in  the  field  of  viruses  openly  disputed  the 
theory  that  the  AIDS  virus  could  technical- 
ly have  l)een  produced  in  a  lalxiratory— 
Soviet  or  American.  And  Seale's  repuUtion 
was  called  into  question  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perts. For  example.  Finnish  AIDS  expert 
Dr.  Jukka  Suni  was  quoted  in  the  Oct.  27. 
1986.  Helsinki  ntalehti 
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"For  almost  a  year.  Dr.  John  Seale,  a 
Harley  Street  consultant,  has  been  telling 
anyone  who  cared  to  listen  that  the  AIDS 
virus  te  a  germ  warfare  agent  created  tn  an 
experiment  that  went  disastrously  wrong. 
He  has  at  various  times  blamed  iwth 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  for  engi- 
neering the  virus  and  releasing  it  in  Africa. 
.  .  .  The  senior  Russian  AIDS  specialist.  Dr. 
Viktor  Zhadanov.  has  dismissed  Dr.  Seale's 
claims,  as  has  one  of  Britain's  leading  virus 
experts.  Dr.  Richard  Tedder." 


'I  know  of  Dr.  Seale  and  of  his  repuU- 
tion. He  is  a  doctor  but  not  a  researcher. 
For  years,  I  have  read  his  writings  and  I 
think  he  Is  imbalanced  or  rather  crazy.  He  is 
a  prophet  of  doom  who  has  been  getting 
worse  year  after  year." 

This  same  skepticism  was  reflected  in 
sUtements  by  the  medical  correspondent 
for  a  respected  London  newpaper,  the 
Guardian,  on  Oct.  26,  1986: 


The  Guardian  quote  introduces  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  AIDS  disinformation  cam- 
paign. Dr.  Zhadanov  is  an  expert,  the 
author  of  over  100  scientific  articles,  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  a 
26-year  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  an  authority  on  viruses  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  AIDS.  He  and  other  Soviet  specialists 
have  openly  rebutted  claims  that  the  U.S. 
government  could  have  produced  the  virus 
in  a  laboratory.  Soviet  officials  will  acknowl- 
edge this  privately  as  well.  Yet  their  propa- 
ganda apparatus  persiste  in  promoting  the 
allegations. 

The  propagandists  next  turned  to  the  so- 
caUed  'Segal  Report."  This  52-page  paper, 
apparently  written  in  mid-1986,  is  titled 
"AIDS:  Its  Nature  and  Origin."  The  authors 
are:  Dr.  Ronald  Dehmlow,  a  chemist;  Dr. 
Lilli  Segal,  a  retired  researcher  and  profes- 
sor of  epidemiology,  who  has  lived  in  East 
Berlin,  and  Professor  Jakob  Segal,  of  Rus- 
sian descent.  Interested  in  bio-engineering. 
Both  Segals  Uught  in  Cuba  in  the  late 
1960s.  All  three  are  affiliated  with  Hum- 
boldt University  in  East  Berlin. 

Despite  numerous  scientific  errors  and 
faulty  conclusions,  the  report  is  an  impres- 
sive addition  to  the  campaign.  Being  full  of 
technical  Jargon,  a  layman  cannot  judge  ite 
veracity.  To  anyone  inclined  to  believe  the 
disinformation,  it  appears  convincing. 

Upon  learning  of  the  Segal  report.  U.S. 
embassy  officers  in  Berlin  met  on  Oct.  10 
with  Dr.  Lilli  Segal  to  point  out  the  falla- 
cies. She  repeated  her  allegations,  citing  as 
a  source  Urania  Press,  a  publishing  house 
run  by  the  government  of  East  Germany 
that  disseminates  propaganda  to  the  gener- 
al public. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Soviet  news  agency. 
Tass.  repeated  the  false  aUegatlons  yet 
again  ThU  report  probably  stimulated  sto- 
ries that  appeared  in  some  Third  World 
newspapers  a  few  days  later.  For  example 
the  Kampala,  Uganda,  Weekly  Topic  carried 
an  article  headlined  "USA  Warmongers 
Manufactured  AIDS." 

Following  pubUcation  of  the  Segal  Report 
and  the  Tass  output  in  early  October,  the 
AIDS  disinformation  campaign  went  from 
being  a  minor  irritant  to  having  a  major 
impact  on  the  U.S.  image  abroad.  The  big 
break  for  the  Soviet  campaign  came  when 
the  London  Sunday  Express,  on  Oct.  26, 
1986.  reported  the  story.  Because  Western 
news  media  are  widely  respected  through- 
out the  world— coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Sunday  Express  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  "right-wing"  tabloid— the  story  now 
had  a  tremendous  boost  in  credibility. 

Hours  after  the  Express  repeat  of  the 
AIDS  disinformation,  it  was  picked  up  by  a 
major  wire  service  and  electronically  trans- 
mitted to  newsrooms  all  over  the  world. 
Within  weeks,  the  accusations  were  put>- 
llshed  in  major  newspapers  in  over  30  coun- 
tries, repeated  in  hundreds  of  media  in 
every  region  of  the  world. 


Some  readers  may  ask  what  difference  it 
makes.  Does  such  a  story  really  influence 
perceptions  of  the  United  States?  Does  It  ac- 
tuaUy  hurt  U.S.  foreign  policy?  How  can  it 
damage  U.S.-Sovlet  relations?  Does  it  really 
impede  our  international  battle  against  the 
deadly  disease?  A  short  answer  can  be  pro- 
vided by  anecdote. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  E. 
VAN  DAM 


Because  many  scientists  have  speculated 
that  the  AIDS  virus  evolved  in  Africa  and 
because  the  disease  has  taken  ite  highest 
toll  there,  peoples  on  that  continent  are 
highly  sensitive  about  the  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  Africans  feel  that  they  are 
being  blamed  for  the  disease. 

Knowing  that  many  Africans  might  un- 
consciously welcome  an  alternative  explana- 
tion for  AIDS'  origin,  the  Soviets  focused 
much  of  the  disinformation  campaign  on 
African  media.  The  organization  responsible 
for  disseminating  the  Soviet  version  of  news 
worldwide,  Novostl,  supplied  the  story  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  continent.  And 
it  was  in  Africa  that  the  Segal  Report  first 
surfaced.  Because  this  campaign— as  well  as 
other  disinformation  efforts— were  so  active 
in  Africa,  I  visited  there  in  Noveml>er,  1986. 
One  evening,  an  African  government  offi- 
cial was  telling  me  about  the  severity  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic  in  his  coimtry.  He  began  to 
chastise  me  for  the  United  SUtes  having 
created   the   virus.   I   asked   him   why   he 
thought  so  and  he  responded.  "Obviously 
the  United  SUtes  is  technically  capable  of 
almost  anything.  Also,  why  would  such  a 
story  be  in  so  many  newspapers  if  it  were 
not  true?" 

Only  after  the  deUiling  for  him  the  origin 
of  the  story  and  providing  sUtemente  from 
leading  scientlste,  including  Soviete,  on  the 
impossibility  of  artificially  creating  the 
virus,  did  he  change  his  view. 

Do  the  perceptions  of  foreigners  matter? 
Those  who  have  traveled  abroad— and  per- 
haps experienced  anti-Americanism  first- 
hand—know they  do.  The  effecte  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  are  even  more 
serious.  Let  me  offer  a  real  example. 

The  Soviete  broadcast  the  AIDS  disinfor- 
mation story,  with  ite  claim  that  U.S.  sol- 
diers are  spreading  the  disease,  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  the  United  SUtes  has  impor- 
tant military  bases.  It  was  not  coincidence 
that  a  Philippine  women's  group  organized 
opposition  to  the  bases,  claiming  that  our 
soldiers'  presence  threatened  their  nation 
with  AIDS. 

Fortunately,  we  have  lieen  able  to  reply 
that  stringent  U.S.  regulations  prevent  re- 
cruiting soldiers  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  virus,  and  disallow  service  overseas  to 
those  who  have  already  enlisted  and  have 
been  exposed. 

Because  disinformation  poisons  the  at- 
mosphere for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  also 
caste  a  pall  over  the  attitudes  of  U.S.  offi- 
cials, scientlste  and  others  who  interact  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviete.  A  prominent  U.S. 
expert  responsible  for  international  coop- 
eration In  combatting  the  disease  expressed 
frustration  when  he  recently  told  me:  "My 
colleagues  and  I  want  to  share  our  AIDS  re- 
search findings  with  any  nation  in  need.  It 
Is  a  bit  difficult,  however,  to  promote  scien- 
tific exchanges  with  a  government  that  is 
accusing  you  of  having  done  something  so 
vile  as  creating  the  virus." 

(Kathleen  Bailey  is  a  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  sUte  in  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.) 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IK  THX  ROUSE  OF  HEPRSSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
moves  and  functions  through  the  efforts  of 
countless  public  servants  who  attend  to  their 
work  with  dedication  and  perseverance,  and 
sonw  have  also  served  this  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Today  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  them. 

Next  month  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Van  Dam  will  be 
retiring  from  a  distinguished  education  career, 
a  career  that  spans  37  years.  He  began  as  a 
science  and  math  teacher  in  Carmi,  IL,  back  in 
1 949  and  today  he  is  superintendent  of  South 
Holland  School  District  151,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1968.  In  the  intervening  years  he 
continued  his  own  education,  gained  industrial 
experience,  held  special  assignments  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  membership  In  numerous  as- 
sociations, university  teaching  assignments, 
published  educational  materials,  won  appoint- 
ment to  committees  and  government  boards 
and  also  raised  five  children  with  his  wife 
Anne. 

When  a  man  has  had  an  illustrious  and 
busy  career,  you  can  only  touch  (jn  the  high 
points.  But  you  can  say  right  up  front  that  Dr. 
Van  Dam  has  served  the  educational  commu- 
nity well.  You  can  also  point  out  that  his  mar- 
riage to  Anne  is  41  years  young  and  he 
sensed  his  country  from  1942  to  1945  aboard 
the  U.S.  Maltaponi.  And,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  man  demonstrated  great  personal 
courage  and  skill  in  negotiating  the  tricky 
shoals  tietween  the  government  and  ttie  com- 
munity during  the  volatile  times  of  desegrega- 
tion, securing  the  needed  funding  from  the 
former  and  the  crucial  local  support  from  ttie 
latter. 

Dr.  Van  Dam  has  touched  many  lives.  He 
has  been  a  principal  at  a  number  of  schools 
throughout  the  Chicago  area  and  has  left  his 
positive  mari<  wherever  he  worked.  He  has,  to 
cite  a  few  examples,  served  on  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  committees;  has  been  an 
adviser  to  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency;  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Office  of  Educatwn  Network  and 
Community  Education  Committee;  leader  of 
the  Action  lab  on  Desegregation  at  the  ASCD 
New  Orieans  Conference  and  adviser  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. Many  summers  he  worked  as  a  re- 
search chemist  or  chemical  analyst  and  for  12 
years  was  a  research  assistant  with  Continen- 
tal Can. 

Dr.  Van  Dam  also  has  contritxited  his 
teaching  talents,  as  an  associate  professor 
since  1968  in  the  Chicago  State  University  Ex- 
tension Program  and  in  previous  years  he  has 
served  as  associate  professor  for  the  Roose- 
velt University  Extension  Program  and  as  a 
chemistry  instructor  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Those  not  fortunate  enough  to  work  with 
him  as  superintendent  or  principal  or  in  nu- 
merous education  associatk>ns  to  whk:h  he 
betongs,  can  nevertheless  learn  from  him  be- 
cause he  has  published  a  number  of  works. 
He  is  coauth(K  of  a  humanists  leadership 
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handbook  for  Illinois  school  superintendents, 
approximately  20-25  proposals  for  school  dis- 
trict 151,  an  lllinios  Offkje  of  Education  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  Vandalism  Report  as 
well  as  a  desegregatk>n  manual  for  the  lllinios 
Offrce  of  Education. 

He  has  won  appointments  ranging  from 
GoverTHX  Thompson's  Educatkxi  (kmsdida- 
tton  and  Improvement  Act  State  Advisory 
Board,  on  which  he  still  serves,  to  member- 
ship on  the  Cook  Ckiunty  Community  Advisory 
Council,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Country  Board.  He  has  served  as  chaimian  of 
the  Ckx)k  County  CETA  Board  and  from  1976 
to  the  present  as  member  and  secretary  on 
the  University  of  Illinois  Educatk)nal  Adminis- 
tration Alumni  Board. 

The  list  could  continue.  Dr.  Van  Dam  has 
been  a  busy  man  and  countless  people  have 
benefited.  Some  of  those  people  are  going  to 
gather  for  a  dinner  dance  in  his  honor  later  on 
this  month  and  I  look  forward  to  participating 
in  this  tribute  to  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulatk>ns  and  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Van  Dam. 


DEATH  ROW 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  COKKSCTICUT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATrVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ek>- 
quent  plea  against  the  death  penalty  by  novel- 
ist William  Styron,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday.  May  10,  1987. 

The  particular  case  descrit)ed  by  Mr.  Styron 
provides  a  graphic  example  of  ttie  racism  that 
often  underiies  the  imposition  of  tfie  death 
sentence  and  of  the  risk  that  the  life  of  an  irv 
n<x»nt  person  will  tie  taken. 

Mr.  Styron's  essay  is  at  once  deeply  felt 
and  thoughtfully  argued.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  and  think  about  it. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,  19871 
Death  Row 
(By  William  Styron) 
ROXB0KY,  CTT.- In  October  1983.  four  days 
l)efore  he  was  scheduled  to  lie  executed  in 
the  electric  chair  at  the  Florida  sUte  prison 
at  Starke,  something  took  place  that  en- 
raged Shabaka  SundiaU  Wagllni  more  than 
any  single  event  during  his  nearly  10  years 
on  death  row.  They  came  into  his  cell  and 
measured  him  for  hU  burial  suit.  The  blood- 
lessly  finicky,  mechanical  taUoring  proce- 
dure upset  him  violently. 

I  recently  met  him,  and  he  said,  call  me 
Shabaka.  Shabaka— 34  years  old  when  he 
faced  death,  was  bom  Joseph  Green  Brown 
in  Charleston,  S.C— had  lieen  convicted  for 
the  1973  murder,  along  with  the  robbery 
and  rape,  of  a  Tampa  white  woman.  "Sha- 
baka," a  name  he  took  before  going  to 
prison,  means  "uncompromising  '  in  SwahilL 
Shortly  after  the  suit  was  measured.  Sha- 
baka was  asked  to  order  his  last  meal— he 
could  have  virtually  anything  he  wanted— 
but  he  rejected  the  offer  as  gratuitously  in- 
sulting. 

One  shrinks  from  thinking  how  a  man 
prepares  himself  to  face  this  form  of  extinc- 
tion. While  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  any 
type  of  execution,  death  by  electric  current 
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la  truly  primitive,  one  th»t  hM  not  naUy 
been  taproved-if  Jmprovements  are  Imagi- 
nable—since  %  convicted  murderer  received 
the  inausural  2.000  volta  at  New  Yorks 
Aubum  prison  in  1890.  It  ta  a  broiling  proc- 
ev  at  IntenMly  Jiigh  temperature.  The  doc- 
tora  who  ascertain  death  must  wait  six  or 
seven  minutes  for  the  body  to  cool  down  so 
they  can  touch  it.  Pigs  and  cattle  go  more 
expeditiously  Into  that  good  night.  Shabaka 
thought  about  the  manner  of  his  dying 
more  than  once.  ».  ^  w 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  be- 
cause he  was  black  he  had  been  dealt  cards 
from  a  stacked  deck. 

As  it  happened,  a  Juror  at  his  trial  had 
sent  an  affidavit  to  Shabaka's  minister,  the 
Rev  Joe  Ingle  of  the  Nashville-based  South- 
em  CoaUUon  on  Jails  and  Prisons,  asserting 
that  a  Jury  member  had  advocated  the  chair 
for  ghft^fc*  a  former  Black  Panther,  be- 
cause "that  nigger's  been  nothing  but  trou- 
ble since  he  came  down  here,  and  hell  be 
trouble  untU  we  get  him  off  the  streets. 

One's  mouth  goes  dry  at  such  an  utter- 
ance especially  In  light  of  the  recent  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  that  racial 
prejudice,  as  a  decisive  factor  in  the  admm- 
istraUon  of  the  death  penalty,  is  theoretical 
and  therefore  of  no  importance. 

In  truth,  radical  discrimination,  far  from 
being  of  no  Importance,  has  an  omnipres- 
ence that  the  remarks  of  that  Florida  juror 
utterly  confirm.  After  trials  like  Shabaka  s. 
how  can  the  Court's  ruling  appear  anything 
but  a  cruel  and  monumental  deceit? 

In  the  United  SUtes.  blacks  and  Hlspanlcs 
suffer  the  death  penalty  in  grave  dlspropor- 
Uon  They  also  tend,  like  Shabaka,  to  be 
poor  and  therefore  they  receive  legal  coun- 
sel that  more  often  than  not  is  slipshod  and 
deficient.  Shabaka  possessed  a  couple  of 
sorry  Impediments  when  he  went  into  Ills 
trial:  He  was  black  and  penniless.  They  rep- 
resented one  of  several  argimienU  amid  a 
consteUaUon  of  many  arguments  against 
the  death  penalty. 

But  what  would  be  the  case  in  favor  of 
killing  Shabaka?  (A  previous  armed  robbery 
haixlly  gained  him  sympathy.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted  was  terrible.  Those  who  felt  no 
qualms  about  placing  him  in  the  electric 
chair  Including  many  of  clear  subtle  Intelli- 
gence, might  have  wished  to  justify  his  exe- 
cution on  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  two 
grounds.  There  really  aren't  any  more.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  is  deterrence.  By  put- 
ting Shabaka  and  all  other  brutal  killers  to 
death,  we  think  we  dissuade  the  like-minded 
from  committing  similar  crimes. 

But  it  never  has  been  proved  that  the 
death    penalty    prevents    murder.    Indeed, 
there     is    convincing     evidence— displayed 
among  other  damning  exhibits  in  Amnesty 
International's  recent  report  on  the  death 
penalty   in   America— that   executions   fre- 
quently cause  an  Increase  in  violent  crimes. 
In  some  countries— Canada,  for  example— 
the  murder  rate  has  faUen  after  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  Sincere  foes  of  that  pen- 
alty rarely  are  sentimentalists.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  opposed  Shabaka's 
execution  for  any  reason-feeling   it  was 
cruel  and  barbaric,  or  merely  because  It  vio- 
Uted  the  sanctity  of  life.  The  resolve  of 
many  pragmatic  opponents  would  be  under- 
mined were  there  hard  proof  that  the  death 
penalty  prevente  murders— but  proof  does 
not  exist. 

The  crime  that  sealed  Shabaka's  fate  was 
one  that  would  bring  out  retributive  fury  in 
most  people.  Simple  vengeance  would  liave 
been  the  other  rationale  for  seeking  his 


death.  The  Impulse  toward  vengeance  is  un- 
derstandably relentless;  many  people,  not 
necessarily  bloodthirsty,  would  without 
shame  declare  a  wish  to  have  ShabaJta 
killed  just  as  a  way  to  get  even.  And  why 
shouldn't  we  acknowledge  thte?  For,  para- 
doxically, it  is  in  the  realm  of  vengeance 
that  the  feelings  of  many  death  penalty 
supporters  and  some  opponente  converge, 
though  they  do  not  coincide. 

Any  harsh  sentence  imposed  for  a  particu- 
larly brutal  crime  contains  an  element  of  re- 
taliation, satisfying  a  need  on  the  part  of 
the  victim's  ghost,  the  close  survivors  and 
perhaps  even  society. 

At  the  time  of  Shabaka's  trial,  there  were 
quite  a  few  onlookers  who.  though  they  re- 
jected the  death  penalty,  admitted  they 
wanted  to  see  Shabaka  suffer  a  very  hard 
time  But  they  also  rejected  a  vengeance  that 
extended  to  the  electric  chair,  with  its  irre- 
mediable finality. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Shabaka's  date  with  the 
executioner  neared  in  1983.  he  had  made  as 
good  use  of  his  time  as  a  man  can  under  the 
circumstances.  He  worked  on  his  case,  wrote 
letters  and.  like  many  Inmates,  became  a  de- 
voted reader.  He  greatly  fancied  modem 
American  novels  and  developed  a  love  for 
classical  music.  As  he  sweated  it  out.  there 
were  scores  of  convicts  thoughout  America's 
prison  system  who  were  doing  time  for 
crimes  that  were  almost  identical  to  the  one 
for  which  Shabaka  had  been  condemned. 

Those  who  were  truly  dangerous  among 
these  criminals  would,  or  should,  never  be 
released.  Others,  after  serving  long  terms— 
an  average  of  20  years  or  more— would  be  re- 
leased on  parole,  and  scarcely  a  soul  among 
them  would  be  returned  to  prison  for  a  sub- 
sequent crime. 

Why  hadn't  Shabaka  been  permitted  to 
join  this  favored  majority?  Why  had  he  and 
a  smaU  fraction  of  other  felons  been  smgled 
out  to  die  while  vastly  larger  numbers  of 
criminals  paying  penance  for  misdeeds  vir- 
tually the  same  as  his  were  allowed  to  work 
out  their  destinies? 

The  absence  of  answers— which  empha- 
sizes the  blind  Inequity  of  the  death  penal- 
ty—is another  major  reason  why  its  use  is 
immoral  and  unacceptable.  But  in  Shaba- 
ka's case,  the  questions  were  really  academ- 
ic—because he  was  innocent. 

The  legalized  killing  of  Innocent  people  is 
the  final  indictment  of  capital  punisliment. 
For  years,  Shabaka  had  insisted  on  his  inno- 
cence of  the  rape,  robbery  and  murder.  All 
along,  he  had  admitted  to  a  robbery— but 
this  at  a  time  and  a  place  different  from 
those  of  the  murder. 

Only  15  hours  before  Shabaka's  appoint- 
ment with  death,  a  three- judge  panel  of  the 
Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Atlanta 
stayed  the  execution  on  grounds  that  the 
case  merited  further  examination.  Shabaka 
retumed  to  his  ceU  and  began  to  petition 
for  a  new  trial.  ^  .  ., 

In  the  years  that  foUowed.  ugly  deUils 
came  to  light:  During  the  first  trial,  the 
prosecutor  had  concealed  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  evidence  showing  that  the 
fatal  bullet  could  not  have  been  fired  from 
Shabaka's  gun.  Shabaka  based  his  new 
claim  on  this  fact  and  on  his  assertion  that 
the  prosecutor  had  allowed  a  crucial  witness 
to  lie  while  also  misleading  the  jury  in  his 
closing  argument. 

Last  year,  the  circuit  court  ordered  a  new 
trial  Before  it  could  begin,  the  original  wit- 
ness admitted  he  had  lied.  Florida,  sensmg 
it  had  no  case,  abandoned  its  prosecution, 
and  early  last  March  Shabaka  left  jail  a  free 
man,  his  only  possessions  being  the  clothes 


on  his  back  and  his  legal  papers.  Between 
the  ages  of  23  and  37.  he  had  spent  the  rich 
marrow  of  his  youth  on  death  row. 

The  Shabaka  story  Illuminates  the  moat 
sordid  defects  of  capital  punishment.  His 
blackness  and  poverty  helped  doom  him.  He 
was  ruthlessly  cheated;  It  was  never  his 
privilege  to  be  granted— even  for  a  phantom 
crime— the  incarceration  that  is  meted  out 
to  others  and  that  carries  the  possibUity  of 
redemption. 

He  would  have  died  not  a  criminal  but  a 
victim  whose  Innocence  would  have  been  as 
surely  entombed  as  his  body  in  its  burial 
suit.  ,    „  _, 

Today,  Shabaka  makes  hU  home  in  Flori- 
da. There  "decompressing,"  as  he  puts  it, 
from  his  years  in  a  cell,  he  reads  and  listens 
to  Upes  of  classical  symphonies.  May  he  live 
in  peace. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BERKELEY 
CO-OP 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17.  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley.  Inc.  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  its 
members,  most  of  whom  are  constituents  of 
the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh.  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Congressional  Districts  of  California. 

The  Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley 
Inc.,  is  the  largest  grocery  co-op  in  the  United 
States.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  members 
strong  with  sales  of  $43  million  annually,  the 
Berkeley  Co-op  has  been  a  leader  throughout 
its  50-year  history  in  service  to  the  consumer 
First  supermarket  to  establish  a  nutrition 
and  consumer  information  program. 

Consumer  advocate  throughout  its  history, 
leading  the  fight  for  food  labeling,  standards 
of  identity,  fair  pricing,  and  safe  food  through 
pesticide  control,  testing  of  in-adiated  food, 
and  control  of  antit)iotics  used  in  meat. 

First  to  establish  a  natural  food  supermarket 
and  offer  organic  produce. 

Consistently  support  socially  responsible 
merchandising  through  shelf  labeling  or  boy- 
cotts of  food  and  food  products,  based  on 
member  votes  and  demonstrated  abuses, 
such  as  the  Nestle's  Instant  Formula  boycott 
in  1982-84  and  the  continued  boycott  of 
goods  from  Sooth  Africa  and  produce  from 
Chile. 

Worths  nationally  to  oppose  food  production 
practices  that  damage  the  Earth,  its  plants, 
and  its  animals. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  commend  the  Berkeley 
Co-op  on  its  exemplary  record  of  service  to  its 
members,  the  local  communities,  and  the 
Nation.  Through  its  vigorous  championing  of 
consumers'  rights  to  clean,  safe  foods,  co-op 
has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  that  the  gro- 
cery industry  must  emulate.  In  point  of  fact, 
many  of  its  "firsts"  to  the  Berkeley  Co-op's 
credit,  have  subsequently  liecome  industry 
standards— from  unit  pricing  to  consumer  in- 
formation programs.  It  is  this  commitment  to 
the  larger  vision  and  the  individual  needs  of  its 
member— and  all  consumers— that  makes  the 
Berkeley  Co-op  unique  among  grocery  stores. 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

or  MAKYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
small  tMJSiness  men  and  women  of  America 
during  this  week  designated  as  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  Literally  millions  of  entrepreneurs 
in  this  country  have  taken  on  seemingly  insur- 
mountable odds  and  have  often  risked  their 
entire  life  savings  in  order  to  fulfill  a  dream. 
That  dream,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  become  an  in- 
dependent business  person. 

Not  only  have  these  self-motivated  persons 
fostered  the  growth  of  our  national  ecorramy, 
but  through  tenacity  and  diligence,  they  have 
displayed  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  that  all  the 
world  has  come  to  respect.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  entrepreneurs  for  reminding  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  economic  freedom  and  for  striving 
to  take  part  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  no  secret  that  small  businesses  in 
America  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  this  Nation 
through  the  creation  of  products  and  services, 
by  providing  jobs  and  opportunities,  artd  by  re- 
investing in  our  communities.  Nearly  half  of 
the  gross  national  product  can  be  attributed  to 
small  businesses.  Also,  ttiese  firms,  through 
the  creation  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  innovation,  pave  the  way  for  the 
future  growth  of  our  country.  Without  these 
tiuly  talented  and  courageous  men  and 
women  who  have  become  the  very  fabric  of 
our  community,  this  country  would  face  stag- 
gering unemployment  ar>d  astronomical  trade 
deficits. 

Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year  are 
chosen  by  their  peers  in  each  State.  Homer  I. 
Altice,  president  of  H.  Altice  Marketing,  Inc.,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  is  one  amor>g  many 
whose  achievements  best  exemplify  Ameri- 
ca's entrepreneurial  spirit.  The  State  of  Mary- 
larKi  is  also  proud  to  have  Baltimore's  own 
Lisa  G.  Renshaw.  owner  of  Penn  Parking,  re- 
ceive the  special  small  business  week  award 
of  Young  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year. 

We  are  very  proud  of  these  small  business- 
es and  very  much  aware  that  small  business- 
es are  the  backbone  of  tfie  U.S.  economy. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  all  their  accomplishments,  this 
administration  has,  more  often  than  not.  aban- 
doned those  programs  and  policies  that  are  in 
the  interest  of  small  business. 

The  1986  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  resulted  in  60  recommenda- 
tions put  forward  by  more  than  20,000  small 
business  entrepreneurs  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  These  recommendations  con- 
stitute an  important  agenda  for  action  that  I 
hope  we  will  all  take  seriously  and,  therefore, 
move  to  protect  and  expand  upon  the  benefits 
that  small  txjsinesses  have  afforded  this 
Nation.  As  we  honor  small  businesses  during 
this  week,  let  us  also  make  a  commitment  to 
examining  tfie  issues  crucial  to  America's 
small  txisiness  entrepreneurs.  Let  us  not  t>e 
so  shortsighted  as  to  forget  at>out  tfie  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  the  status  of  minori- 
ties and  women  as  small  business  owners, 
Vhe  assistance  small  businesses  need  in  order 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  carry  out  its  role  as  the  Nation's  job  cre- 
ator. We  riHJSt  work  to  carry  out  specific  arxl 
comprehensive  recommendations  for  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  maintaining  tfie 
economic  viat>illty  of  small  business  which  ulti- 
mately benefits  the  r^tioa 
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BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


ALICE  AND  DAN  ANDERSEN  CEL- 
EBRATE THEIR  GOLDEN  WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALirORIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28 
my  administrative  assistant,  Alice  Andersen, 
and  her  husband.  Dan,  will  celetxate  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary.  Their  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  (Dianne)  Teck- 
lenberg,  of  Kingsville.  MD.  will  host  an  open 
house  in  their  honor.  Their  grandchikJren,  Amy 
and  Steve,  vinll  assist  their  parents. 

Alice  was  born  In  South  Dakota  of  Norwe- 
gian parents.  After  completing  her  first  eight 
grades  in  the  one-room  Spink  School  District 
No.  34,  high  school  at  Vermillion  High  in  Ver- 
million. SD.  and  1  year  of  college  at  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  she  moved  to  Sioux 
Falls  and  worked  as  a  secretary.  Soon  there- 
after, South  Dakota  Senator  William  J.  Butow, 
of  Beresford,  offered  her  a  position  on  his 
Washington  staff  which  she  accepted.  She  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  New  Year's  day.  1934, 
and  ktegan  work  the  next  day  in  Senator 
Bulow's  office  at  452  Russell  Senate  Offne 
Building. 

In  ttie  fall,  she  entered  George  Washington 
University  and  attended  classes  at  night  while 
working  for  Senator  Bulow  in  tfie  daytime  until 
she  received  her  B.A.  degree  in  political  sci- 
ence. It  was  at  GWU  that  she  met  Daniel  J. 
Andersen  wfio  earned  both  his  A.B.  and  J.D. 
degrees  from  GWU.  They  were  married  on 
June  28,  1937. 

When  Senator  Bulow  retired  in  1943,  Alk» 
left  work  on  tfie  Hill.  During  tfie  years  tfiat 
tfieir  daughter,  Dianne.  was  growing  up,  Alk» 
was  a  very  active  volunteer  in  her  church  and 
in  a  numt>er  of  charitable  organizations.  In 
1966,  she  accepted  a  position  as  Secretary 
for  Congressman  H.  Allen  Smith,  from  Califor- 
nia's then  20th  District,  and  later  become  his 
administrative  assistant.  When  Congressman 
Smith  retired  from  office  In  1973,  I  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him  and  Mce  continued  to 
serve  the  district  as  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, a  position  she  still  holds.  She  has  t)een 
invaluable  to  me,  and  she  and  Dan.  wtio  con- 
tinues to  practice  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, are  dear  friends. 

My  family  and  my  staff  join  me  in  saying 
"congratulations!"  to  Alice  and  Dan  and  in 
wishing  for  them  many  more  years  of  a  good 
and  happy  life  togetfier. 


HON.  BOl  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orrLouB* 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPBESKHTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1987 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  1787. 
tfie  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention  convened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Quaker  City  was  buzzing 
with  excitement  over  ttie  event,  particularly 
with  the  prospect  that  George  Washington 
wouM  be  there.  The  55  delegates  elected  to 
the  Convention  came  from  diverse  back- 
grounds. Less  than  one-haif  of  them— 21— 
had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  T«yenty- 
four  were  lawyers  and  three  were  doctors  of 
medicine.  Twenty-four  had  no  coHege  educa- 
tion, including  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert 
Morris,  and  Washington,  himself. 

George  Mason  of  Virginia  was  one  of  tfie 
fledgling  Nation's  largest  landowners,  pertiaps 
the  largest.  Jacob  Brown  of  Delaware  vras  a 
small  farmer.  Abraham  BaMwin  of  Georgia 
was  struggling  to  educate  his  orphaned  brotfi- 
ers  and  sisters.  The  dedicated  group  of 
men — America's  finest— spent  4  monttis  in 
tfiat  sweltering  summer  200  years  ago  to 
forge  a  monumental  document— ttie  Constitu- 
tion of  tfie  United  States,  a  document  tfiat  fias 
withstood  the  test  of  time  as  a  master  blue- 
print for  governmental  organization,  a  t>astion 
for  protection  of  the  rigfits  of  citizens  and  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  peoples  the 
worid  over. 

Throughout  our  land  many  individuais  and 
organizations  are  marking  tfie  bicentennial  of 
our  Constitution  in  many  ways.  Last  month,  in 
my  congressional  distiict,  tfie  Military  Order  of 
World  Wars— Flagler/Palm  Cost  Chapter— and 
Dayti^na  Beach  Community  College — Flagler/ 
Palm  Coast  Campus — cosponsored  a  "Mass- 
ing of  tfie  Cokxs"  honoring  war  veterans, 
living  and  deceased,  and  celebrating  tfie 
200th  anniversary  of  tfie  Constitution. 

At  a  time  when  tfiere  are  many  voices  tell- 
ing us  what's  wrong  vinth  America,  it  was  In- 
spiring to  be  present  wtien  ttiese  men  and 
women,  and  boys  and  giris  were  proclaiming 
what's  right  with  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  ttie  names  of  tfiose  organi- 
zations which  observed  "Patriotism  Day"  arxl 
participated  in  tfie  "Massing  of  Cokxs." 

American  Association  of  University  Women, 
American  Legion,  Dtsat>led  American  Veterans 
(Jim  Booie  Post)  and  Auxiliary,  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  402.  Daughters  of  tfie  American 
Revolution,  Flagler  County  Music  Society, 
Flagler  County  Public  Library,  Flagler  Lions. 
Girt  Scouts,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  Auxiliary.  Military  Order  of 
Worid  Wars  (Flagler/Palm  Coast  and  St.  Au- 
gustine), Mother  Seton  Men's  Club,  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees, 
Palm  Coast  Elks  Lodge,  Palm  Coast  Kiwants, 
Palm  Coast  Women's  Ckib,  Reserve  Officers 
Association,  SL  Mark  By-the-Sea  Lutheran 
Church,  Sons  of  tfie  AmerKan  Revohition, 
Telephone  Pk>neers,  Trinity  Presi>yterian 
Church,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Post  1^.  8696  and 
Auxiliary. 


May  U,  1987 
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TTw  participants  in  this  historic  event  did  our 
oounlry  proud  and  made  me  proud  to  tw  an 
American. 


SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MAR- 
KET FOR  AGRICULTURE  REAL 
ESTATE 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  lOARO 
Dl  TBK  HOUSE  OT  REPRXSKRTATTVSS 

Thunday.  May  14. 1987 

Mr.  STALUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legistation  that  would  authorize  a 
secondary  martlet  for  agriculture  real  estate 
which  wouW  be  afHiated  with  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  A  secondary  market  for  agriculture 
real  estate  is  the  type  of  devetopment  in  fi- 
nancial services  which  is  needed  to  help  our 
fanners  and  ranchers  survive  and  prosper  in 
the  coming  years. 

This  is  not  an  immediate  answer  to  agricul- 
ture borrowers  in  debt  trouble.  But  for  many 
fanners  and  ranchers,  a  secondary  mari<et  will 
increase  the  availability  of  mortgages;  bring 
•bout  more  fixed  rate,  tong-term  real  estate 
kMns;  k>wer  interest  rates,  and  result  in  better 
service.  The  Farm  Credit  System,  commercial 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  lend- 
ers wiU  all  be  able  to  provide  these  benefits  to 
their  farm  borrowers  through  the  operation  of 
a  secondary  market 

This  new  concept  woukj  alk)w  even  the 
smallest  lender  to  become  a  participant  in  the 
larger  financial  community  by  bringing  outside 
optal  from  the  financial  markets  to  mral 
areas  for  investment  In  kx»l  farmland. 

The  Fann  Credit  System  will  benefit  ft-om 
this  proposal  by  receiving  a  fee  income  from 
selling  Its  credit  enhancement  The  System 
wW  also  be  able  to  offer  farmers  a  new  prod- 
uct—fixed rate  mortgages.  Finally,  the  System 
wW  be  better  able  to  match  its  tong-term  debt 
with  tong-term  securities. 

The  goal  of  this  legislatton  is  to  bring  the 
same  advantages  of  a  secondary  market  now 
being  experienced  by  homebuyers  to  farmers 
who  wish  to  purchase  farmland.  I  ask  your 
support  for  this  legislation. 

PROHIBIT  THE  SALE  OP  VA 
LAND  IN  WEST  LOS  ANGELES 
AND  SEPULVEDA,  CA 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1987 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Reagan  administration  attempted  to  sell  land 
surrounding  two  Veterans'  Administration  [VA] 
medtoal  centers  in  southern  California— 109 
in  ttie  Westwood  community  of  Los  An- 
;  and  46  acres  in  Sepulveda,  a  communi- 
ty in  ttw  San  Femarxto  Valley.  The  administra- 
tion declared  the  [and  as  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  VA  and  proposed  selling  it  for  commer- 
cial devetopment  I  strongly  opposed  the  sale 
of  this  land,  much  of  whtoh  is  located  in  the 
23d  Congresskxial  District  whtoh  I  represent 

The  administratton  argued  that  the  sale  was 
necessary  to  help  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
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deficit  claiming  that  the  property  in  the 
Westwood  community  of  Los  Angeles  would 
bring  in  $340  millton  and  that  in  Sepulveda, 
$10  millton.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  one-time  profit  ftxxn  the  sale  of  these  valua- 
ble Federal  lands  Is  a  viable  or  appropriate 
way  to  try  to  balance  the  budget 

Many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  view,  and 
in  August  1986,  the  House  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  bill,  sponsored  by  the  distinguisfied 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Montgomery,  that  included  a  pro- 
viston  prohibiting  the  sale.  Unfortunately,  last 
year's  Senate  felt  compelled  to  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  this  matter— so  despite  the 
good  work  of  so  many  Members  of  Congress, 
Including  Mr.  Montgomery  and.  in  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Cranston,  the  best  agreement  we 
could  reach  was  a  moratorium  until  1988  on 
the  conskjeratton  of  the  proposal. 

The  administration  shows  every  intention  of 
acting  on  its  sale  proposal  again  wtwn  the 
moratorium  expires.  For  that  reason  I  am,  with 
Chairman  Montgomery,  introducing  a  bill 
today  that  prohibits  the  administrator  of  the 
VA  from  declaring  as  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  VA,  or  taking  any  action  to  dispose  of,  the 
land  at  these  VA  medical  centers.  Our  bill 
would  provkje  a  permanent  solution  to  Vhe 
unwise  proposal  for  the  sale  of  this  valuable 
property.  Senator  Cranston,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is  the 
author  of  a  measure  that  includes  a  similar 
prohibition  on  any  action  declaring  the  land  as 
excess. 

We  agree  that  for  several  reasons,  the  sale 
proposal  has  no  more  viability  now  than  it  did 
in  1986.  First  the  administration's  estimate  for 
the  value  of  the  VA  property  must  be  ques- 
tioned. For  example,  the  figure  for  the 
Westwood  property  Is  based  on  Its  use  for 
commercial  purpose  rather  than  on  its  present 
restrictive  designation  that  permits  its  use  for 
recreational  or  open  space  purposes  only 
under  the  Los  Angeles  County  general  land- 
use  plan.  Therefore,  any  appraisal  based  on 
commercial  use  Is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  cunent  land  use  designation. 

Even  if  the  purchaser  of  the  land  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  the  county  to  rezone  the 
property,  that  change  would  still  be  conti^ary  to 
the  desires  of  the  sunounding  community.  The 
traffic  that  further  development  would  gener- 
ate would  add  to  the  tremendous  volume  at 
Wilshlre  Boulevard  and  Veterans  Avenue,  an 
intersection  that  already  holds  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  the  highest  ti^affic  count 
In  the  western  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
sti'ong  sentiments  against  commercial  devel- 
opment were  reflected  by  Los  Angeles  voters 
just  last  November  wtien  they  passed  by  a  70- 
percent  margin  the  reasonable  limits  initiative, 
which  cuts  in  half  the  amount  of  development 
permitted  on  most  commercial  parcels  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles  voters  are  cleariy 
opposed  to  development — such  as  that  which 
the  Reagan  administration  envisions  for  this 
property— that  will  cause  greater  traffic  con- 
gestion and  exacerbate  an  already  difficult  sit- 
uation. 

A  second  major  problem  with  the  land  sale 
is  that  the  heirs  of  the  family  which  gave  the 
land  to  the  VA  have  served  notice  that  they 
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plan  to  do  what  they  can  to  preserve  interest 
in  the  property.  They  are  in  court  now  contest- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  sale  of  a 
nearby  parcel  of  land,  whtoh  had  been  de- 
clared as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  VA.  The 
heirs  are  maintaining  tfieir  rights  to  tfiat  prop- 
erty since,  when  the  family  deeded  the  land  to 
tiie  VA  in  the  late  1880's,  one  requirement 
was  that  it  be  used  for  veterans  only. 

Third,  the  proposed  land  sale  does  not  take 
into  consideration  tfie  present  and  long-term 
needs  of  the  VA  medtoal  centers  themselves 
or  of  the  veterans  they  serve.  The  Westwood 
facility,  for  example,  plays  a  major  role  in  im- 
proving the  health  care  of  veterans  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  Is  closely  connected  with 
the  excellent  medical  school  at  the  nearby 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  For  a 
relatively  small  sum  of  money,  which  does  so 
little  to  help  solve  our  serious  deficit,  selling 
this  land  would  mean  losing  all  future  opportu- 
nities to  expand  veterans'  servtoes  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  woric  with  and  not  against  the  needs 
and  desires  of  a  local  community.  The  officials 
at  these  medical  centers  have  wori<ed  dili- 
gentiy  to  establish  and  maintain  close  relation- 
ships with  their  neighbors.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  the  centers  and  the  communittos  have 
such  good  relattonships  is  the  large  buffer 
zone  that  the  open  space— which  the  Govern- 
ment now  wants  to  sell— provides.  This  space 
has  prevented  many  of  the  problems  that 
such  close  proximity  to  a  hospital  could 
present  in  a  densely  populated  area. 

The  proposed  sale  would  dramatically  alter 
the  areas  arKJ  can  only  lead  to  anger  and  frus- 
ti'ation  and  accusations  of  irresponsibility  and 
disregard  for  the  concerns  and  well-being  of 
the  surrounding  communities.  Maintaining  a 
green  belt  buffer  zone  in  highly  congested 
urt>an  areas  cannot  be  measured  in  dollar 
value  only.  There  Is  far  too  little  open  space 
left  in  west  Los  Angeles  In  particular  for  this 
acreage  to  be  sacrificed  In  the  name  of  deficit 
reduction. 

I  know  personally  how  important  this  open 
space  has  been.  My  office  worthed  with  the 
community  on  a  project  that  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  12-acre  recreational  park  at  the 
Westwood  facility.  After  7  years  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  both 
the  local  and  the  national  VA,  the  city  and  the 
Va  signed  a  lease  for  the  use  of  the  land  on 
the  center's  property.  The  city  has  spent  $1 
million  to  upgrade  the  area.  Residents  of  the 
community  and  patients  from  the  hospital  now 
have  much  better  use  of  this  open  space— a 
totally  appropriate  use  of  the  land  that  will  no 
longer  t>e  possible  if  the  land  sale  is  ap- 
proved. 

The  medical  centers  have  acted  with  fore- 
sight and  generosity  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  a  buffer  area  between  the  hospitals 
and  the  homeowners  and  have  cooperated 
with  their  neighbors  in  making  decisions  about 
the  use  of  the  land.  The  good  will  that  these 
projects,  such  as  the  recreational  park,  have 
created  is  essential  for  maintaining  a  coopera- 
tive working  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  as  owner  of  the  VA  land  and  the 
communities. 
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Selling  this  property,  as  ttie  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposes,  would  frustrate  kx:al  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  control  congestton,  ignore 
the  needs  of  the  VA  and  our  veterans,  and 
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destroy  the  good  will  whtoh  the  medtoal  cen- 
ters and  restoents  have  worked  so  hard  to  es- 
tablish. I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  or>ce 
and  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  the  toea  that  tfiis 
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valuable  property  is  surplus  by  approving  our 
legislation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
plratkm  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Dunns 
DiCoiiciin.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 


FaATm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ}..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Be  ttitt  and  knov)  that  I  am 
Ood  *  *  *.— Psahns  46: 10. 

*  *  *  in  quietneta  and  in  confidence 
thatt  be  your  »trenath.—la»iah  30:15. 

Father  in  heaven,  infinite  in  pa- 
tience and  in  wisdom,  give  to  the 
Senate,  as  it  winds  up  this  week.  Your 
peace  and  Your  streiigth.  Enable  the 
Senators  as  they  do  whatever  they 
must  do  this  weekend  to  be  relieved 
from  any  frustration  or  hostility  or 
discouracemeuL  they  may  have  experi- 
enced the  last  4  days.  Help  them  not 
Impose  on  their  families  negative  emo- 
tions gmerated  here.  Release  inward 
pressures  upon  which  they  may  have 
been  keeping  the  lid  so  that  it  does  not 
explode  in  the  home  or  in  response  to 
constituents.  As  I  pray  for  the  Sena- 
tors, I  pray  for  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  directly  or  indirectly  are 
affected  by  the  tensions  that  develop 
here.  Let  Thy  blessing  be  upon  them 
alL  Let  this  weekend  be  one  in  which 
all  that  must  be  is  accomplished, 
mixed  with  pleasure,  recreation,  and 
rest.  In  Thy  name,  O  Lord.  I  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  commimication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Srcinns]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

U.S.  Senatk, 

PiSSIOnfT  PRO  TSMFOKX, 

W€uMnffton.  DC,  May  IS.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlalons  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standlnt  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Denhis 
OaCoacnn.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
sona.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHX  C.  Slum  IS, 
President  prv  tempore. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized, under  the  standing  order. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senate  did  not  adjourn  over,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  and  that  my  time  likewise 
ka  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  time 
between  now  and  10:15  shall  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


TIME      FOR      THE      SPIRIT      OF 

SCROOGE    IN    ARMS    CONTROL 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  Scrooge  may  have  arrived.  It's 
time  we  inspire  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  administration 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  arms  race, 
not  because  of  some  far-off.  distant,  if 
highly  respectable,  ideals,  but  because 
of  hard  dollars  and  cents. 

For  years,  some  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  inveighed  against  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
cause it  threatens  world  peace.  We 
have  called  attention  to  the  terrible 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  iimocent  men,  women,  and  children 
in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  because 
one  primitive  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  in  each  city.  We  contended 
that  the  obscene  buildup  by  both  su- 
perpowers of  nuclear  arsenals  of 
10,000  strategic  nuclear  bombs  each, 
plus  15,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons 


on  each  side,  for  a  grand  total  of 
50,000  nuclear  devices,  threatens  the 
existence  of  civilization,  if  not  of  man- 
kind, as  a  species  on  this  planet.  What 
effect  did  this  kind  of  talk  have  on  the 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms  race? 
Exactly  none. 

Scrooge— the  spirit  that  tells  us  to 
cut  spending  to  the  bone— Just  might 
do  the  trick. 

We  now  know  that  both  sides  have 
built,  at  vast  expense,  by  this  year, 
1987,  conventional  military  power  that 
rivals  the  nuclear  explosive  power  in 
its  death  potential.  Thousands  of 
Americans— God  bless  them— have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  peace  groups. 
There  have  been  referendums  in  State 
after  State  that  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated overwhelming  public  sup- 
port for  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  Peace  advocates  have 
argued  with  powerful  docimientation 
that  arms  races  between  superpowers 
historically  lead  to  war,  no  matter  how 
grim  the  prospect  of  such  war  may  be. 
They  have  pointed  to  the  terrible  haz- 
ards of  accidental  war  developing  out 
of  an  immensely  complicated,  hair- 
trigger  technology  that  has  not  one  or 
two  but  many  fingers  on  the  nuclear 
button.  All  this  logic  and  appeal  for 
the  sanctity  of  hiunan  life  hasn't 
worked. 

We  have  found  every  initiative  for 
peace,  every  proposal  for  arms  control 
negotiations  runs  into  the  fear  that 
the  other  side  may  achieve  a  small  or 
big,  temporary  or  permanent  advan- 
tage. And  so  we  have  gone  years  with 
no  progress  in  arms  control.  Then, 
when  at  long  last  we  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, we  limit  it  to  a  single  type  of  nu- 
clear device— usually  a  small  weapon 
that  the  superpowers  can  do  very  well 
without— such  as  intermediate  or 
short-range  nuclear  weapons.  And  we 
limit  it  to  one  section  of  the  world. 
Most  recently,  it  has  been  Europe. 

Now,  this  might  be  a  constructive  if 
painfully  slow  course  if  our  agree- 
ments accumulated.  We  could  build 
something  significant  on  a  series  of 
small  agreements,  but  we  don't.  Way 
back  in  1963—24  years,  more  than  half 
the  nuclear  age  ago— the  superpowers 
promised  to  build  on  a  treaty  limiting 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  imdergroimd.  We  promised  in  that 
treaty  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
end  to  such  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We 
recognized  that  such  an  end  to  testing 
would  also  spell  the  end  of  the  techno- 
logical nuclear  arms  race.  Did  we  keep 
that  promise?  No,  indeed.  The  admin- 
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istratlon  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
will  not  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
under  any  circumstances. 

Oh,  yes,  we  did  meanwhile  agree  on 
two  major  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
superpowers  to  restrain  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Those  were:  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement.  No.  1— 
SALT  I,  which  is  the  ABM  Treaty;  and 
the  second  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty.  SALT  II,  that  was  the  treaty 
restraining  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
arms  on  both  sides.  Did  we  build  on 
those  major  treaties?  No,  indeed.  We 
not  only  failed  to  build  on  them;  we 
are  ending  them.  The  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  repudiated  by  the  adminis- 
tration's No.  1  military  priority,  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative,  or  SDI. 
After  aU,  what  is  the  one  and  only 
purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  It  is  to 
prevent  either  superpower  from  build- 
ing a  nationwide  SDI.  That's  it.  That's 
aU  of  it.  So  the  ABM  Treaty  is  on  its 
way  to  the  cemetery.  And  SALT  II, 
the  only  treaty  that  provided  restraint 
on  offensive  nuclear  arms,  is  already 
in  the  cemetery.  It  died  on  December 
31,  1986.  The  administration  has  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  renegotiating  SALT  II.  It  is  dead. 

So,  yes,  we  do  have  the  prospect  of 
an  agreement  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  But  the 
arms  race  rushes  on.  The  arsenals  of 
both  superpowers  bristle  with  a  great- 
er array  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
anywhere  before.  Both  sides  are  pour- 
ing their  treasures  and  their  scientific 
genius  into  this  superpower  race  to 
world  supremacy  in  human  destruc- 
tion. 

By  now  we  should  have  learned  that 
moral  arguments  won't  stop  this  race 
or  even  slow  it.  So,  what  will?  The 
answer  Is  money,  the  spirit  of  Scrooge. 
Jesus  Christ.  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Buddha,  Sister  Theresa,  Isaiah— these 
are  the  great  peacekeepers  who  have 
been  praised  and  worshipped  through- 
out history.  Men  would  pray  and  then 
go  to  war.  Often  they  would  go  to  war 
with  prayers  on  their  lips:  "Onward 
Christian  soldiers,  marching  as  to  war, 
with  the  cross  of  Jesus,  going  on 
before." 

So  if  we  won't  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  for  a  good  reason,  let's 
try  a  bad  reason.  Let's  give  the  spWt 
of  Scrooge  a  chance.  Let  us  recognize 
that  the  spirit  of  Scrooge  is  alive  and 
well  in  all  of  us.  So  why  should  we 
stop  the  arms  race?  Not  for  peace  or 
the  dignity  of  human  life.  We  should 
stop  the  arms  race  because  we  can't 
afford  it.  It  costs  too  much.  Here's  a 
universal  motive.  And  don't  think  the 
Communists  are  above  the  material 
gains  they  could  enjoy  by  reducing  the 
colossal  burden  of  arms  that  hits  their 
economy  literally  twice  as  hard  as  it 
hits  Americans.  After  all,  their  econo- 
my is  half  the  size  of  ours.  And  yet 
they  are  at  least  matching  us  dollar 


for  dollar  and  ruble  for  ruble  in  squan- 
dering their  resources  on  their  im- 
mense military  machine.  With  a  far 
feebler  technology,  the  burden  is 
much  more  painful  for  them  than  for 
us. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  one  way  we 
can  work  our  way  out  of  this  massive 
Federal  debt  burden  without  a  crush- 
ing tax  increase  is  through  major  cuts 
in  military  spending.  How  do  we  do 
that?  Answer:  We  negotiate  arms  con- 
trol treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  stop  the  arms  race  cold.  I 
mean  the  conventional  as  well  as  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  What  excuse  would 
there  be  for  a  $300  billion— each  and 
every  year— military  establishment  if 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  a  meticu- 
lously verified  military  cutback  on 
both  sides?  It's  not  Christmas.  Gorba- 
chev isn't  Tiny  Tim.  But  the  time  has 
arrrived  for  Scrooge  to  spread  his  mes- 
sage: "Let's  negotiate  an  across-the- 
board  end,  a  bah-humbug  to  the  super- 
power arms  race.  Forget  the  good  Lord 
and  peace  on  Earth.  It's  simple.  Just 
recognize  we  can't  afford  it.  Scrooge 
sure  would." 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
his  discussion  of  certain  treaties. 

He  knows  that  I  have  been  talking 
from  time  to  time  recently  about  the 
need  to  get  on  with  the  treaties— the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 
These  two  treaties  were  negotiated  in 
1972  and  1974.  respectively,  I  believe. 
Anyhow,  they  have  been  languishing 
for  several  years,  and  they  are  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  at  this  time  and 
have  been  on  there  for  some  time. 
They  are  on  there  today  because  the 
administration  has  not  given  its  sup- 
port. 

The  President,  before  he  went  to 
Reykjavik,  urged  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  the  restrictive  arms 
control  language  off,  which  the  House 
had  added  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  the  President's  argxunent 
was,  and  I  think  he  was  right,  that 
that  language  should  be  taken  off  so 
that  his  hands  would  not  be  tied  at 
Reykjavik. 

The  House  took  off  the  language  but 
the  I>resldent  in  asking  the  House  to 
remove  that  restrictive  language  as- 
sured Congress  that  he  would  make 
the  first  business  before  Congress  to 
support  these  two  treaties  with  verifi- 
cation language— if  the  restrictive  lan- 
guage concerning  arms  control  were 
removed  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

As  I  say,  the  House  removed  that 
language,  but  the  President  has 
welched  on  his  commitment.  He  does 
not  support  these  two  treaties. 
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The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  out  the  two  treaties  with  the 
verification  language.  I  support  the 
verification  language.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's support  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. We  cannot  get  a  two-thirds  vote  In 
this  Senate  for  those  two  treaties 
unless  we  have  the  support  of  the 
President.  We  do  not  have  it.  So  they 
are  still  on  the  calendar. 

I  will  not  call  them  up  until  I  am 
sure  there  is  support  for  those  two 
treaties  and  that  support,  as  I  say,  is 
not  forthcoming.  The  President  has 
not  kept  his  word. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  from 
time  to  time  consider  these  two  trea- 
ties also  as  he  speaks  about  treaties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  exact- 
ly correct.  There  is  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  than  to  try  to  help  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  has  to  be  done  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Unless  we  can  get  support  from  the 
President  or  whoever  is  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  are  not  only  in  a 
difficult  position  but  virtually  an  im- 
possible position. 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
others  have  made  a  heroic  effort 
under  the  circumstances  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  agreement  that  would 
slow,  if  not  end,  the  arms  race. 

But  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  and  has  said  I  think 
with  great  logic,  there  is  no  way  this 
can  be  done  when  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  not  interested  in  doing 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  for  his  fine 
leadership  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
areas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


JOHN  STARK 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26,  1987,  John  Stark,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmilttee,  died  at  Capitol  Hill 
Hospital  in  Washington,  DC.  John  was 
a  long-time  and  highly  valued  congres- 
sional staff  person  who  served  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  from  1967  until  his  retlr- 
ment  in  1979. 

I  knew  and  worked  with  John  for 
more  than  20  years.  In  that  time,  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
close  associate.  He  was  insightful  and 
effective  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful staff  directors  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  most  decent  and 
well-loved  persons  I  have  known.  As  a 
gesture  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
John  was  held,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  commending  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  Joint  Economic 
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Conunlittee  and  Congress  into  the 
center  of  the  economic  policy  process. 
I  served  u  alternating  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  during  1967-74.  When  I 
became  chairman  for  the  first  time  in 
1M7. 1  appointed  John  Stark  as  execu- 
tive director.  He  had  previously  served 
as  deputy  director  of  the  committee. 
Before  that,  he  worked  as  an  econo- 
mist with  the  Biu^au  of  the  Budget 
and  then  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  His  education  included  de- 
grees in  public  finance  and  law. 

He  came  to  the  committee  with  a 
background  in  economics,  law,  and 
public  policy,  a  rare  combination 
which  was  put  to  use  in  a  unique  fash- 
ion. He  was  so  successful  in  his  role  as 
executive  director  that  he  was  re- 
tained in  that  position  through  six 
Congreases  under  four  separate  chair- 
men. They  incloded  Representative 
Wright  Patman,  Senator  Hubert  Hvun- 
phrey.  and  Representative  Richard 
Bolltng.  as  well  as  myself.  Those  three 
were  among  the  most  senior  and  influ- 
ential Members  of  Congress  and  the 
fact  that  each  asked  John  to  stay  on 
as  executive  director  testifies  to  John's 
abilities  and  performance. 

John  Stark's  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic policy  can  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  JEC  was  established  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  as  a  legislative 
counterpart  to  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers.  It  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  achievements  in  the 
area  of  economic  policy,  much  of 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  hard 
work  of  professionals  staff  persons 
such  as  John  Stark.  Indeed,  many  of 
its  most  notable  accomplishments  oc- 
curred during  John's  tenure  as  execu- 
tive director. 

It  was  imder  John  Stark  that  the 
movement  began  for  reforming  the  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  budget  proc- 
esses, with  hearings  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  into  national  eco- 
nomic priorities  begun  in  1969.  In  the 
early  1970's  the  JEC  became  the  first 
committee  to  recommend  that  the  ad- 
ministration provide  Congress  with  5- 
year  budget  projections  for  defense 
spending.  This  recommendation  was 
later  expanded  to  include  all  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  1973.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Issued  as  a  staff 
study  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a 
current  services  budget.  These  efforts, 
in  which  John  Stark  played  an  instru- 
mental role,  contributed  directly  to 
the  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act. 

It  was  during  John  Stark's  term  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  helped 
focus  national  attention  in  the  early 
1970's  on  the  financial  crisis  confront- 
ing America's  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. John  and  the  committee  staff 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
coming  recession  in  1974  and  to  recom- 
mend a  major  reduction  in  taxes,  at  a 
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time  when  the  administration  was  pro- 
posing a  tax  Increase.  In  this  period, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
worked  with  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  develop  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pro- 
vide Congress  with  periodic  statements 
of  monetary  policy  goals. 

It  was  under  John  Stark's  direction 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
made  a  groimd-breaking  inquiry  in  the 
late  1960's  into  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  This  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  hearings  and  reports  concerning  de- 
fense spending  and  defense  contract- 
ing and  their  effects  on  the  economy. 
The    defense    contract   hearings   dis- 
closed widespread  evidence  of  waste 
and   mismanagement    and   led    to    a 
series  of  reforms  and  calls  for  change. 
It  was  while  John  was  executive  di- 
rector that  the  committee,  under  the 
able     leadership     of     Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  successfully  lu-ged  the 
adoption   of   the   system   of   flexible 
international  exchange  rates.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  JEC  first 
called  attention  to  the   productivity 
problem,   and  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  Federal 
welfare    programs    and    Government 
subsidies  including  tax  subsidies.  And 
it  was   during  this  period   that   the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  was  adopted. 
Of  course,  the  principal  authors  of 
that  legislation  were  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  then  chairman  of  the  JEC, 
and   Representative   Augustus   Haw- 
kins, a  Member  of  the  JEC.  Much  of 
the  act  was  based  on  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
been  a  source  for  information  and 
analysis  on  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  early  1950's.  The  role 
of  the  committee  in  monitoring  eco- 
nomic developments  in  the  Socialist 
economies  was  expanded  during  the 
period  when  John  Stark  was  executive 
director  to  include  China  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

John  Stark's  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  long-term  trends  and 
changes  in  domestic  and  international 
economies,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  essential  xmity  of  economic  policy, 
were  ideally  suited  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  John  perfected  the 
use  of  the  JEC  both  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation about  the  economy  and  as 
an  adjimct  to  the  work  of  the  standing 
coromittees  with  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  aspects  of  economic  policy. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  who  was  my  col- 
league on  the  committee  for  many 
years,  spoke  of  the  JEC  as  a  congres- 
sional think-tank.  He  called  it.  in  fact, 
a  "think-committee,"  whose  essential 
role  cannot  be  played  by  any  other 
group  in  Congress.  John  Stark  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  period 
during  the  period  that  Senator  Javits 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  enable  it  to  function  as  a  think  com- 
mittee. 


Although  we  are  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  John  Stark,  f  ortuiutely  he  has 
left  a  legacy  that  wiU  be  drawn  upon 
for  many  years.  To  the  many  people 
who  knew  him.  he  will  be  a  continuing 
source  of  inspiration  and  model  of  how 
to  work  in  the  legislative  branch  while 
remaining  true  to  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  humanity.  Char- 
acteristically. John  succumbed  to  a 
heart  ailment  whUe  lecturing  to  a 
group  of  congressional  interns  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  He  was  throughout  his  career 
a  teacher  as  well  as  a  doer,  and  we 
have  all  benefited  from  the  example 
he  set. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  John 
Stark's  obituary  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  March  28.  1987. 
and  a  tribute  to  him  by  a  former  col- 
league of  John.  "In  Memory  of  John 
Regan  Stark."  which  was  read  at  his 
funeral  services  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  R.  Stark,  69,  a  lawyer  and  economist 
who  served  12  years  as  executive  director  ol 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee before  his  retirement  in  1979,  died  ol  a 
heart  ailment  March  26  at  Capitol  Hill  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Stark,  a  resident  of  Chevy  Chase,  was 
bom  In  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  He  graduated 
from  ComeU  University.  He  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  public  finance  at  Kew  York 
University  and  a  law  degree  at  George 
Washington  University.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

He  moved  to  the  Washington  area  after 
the  war  and  worked  as  a  fiscal  economist 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  later  as 
assistant  director  of  the  price  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Prom  1957  to  1961  he  operated  a  legal  and 
financial  consulting  business.  Prom  1962  to 
1965  he  was  general  counsel  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  He 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  deputy  director  In  1966. 

During  Mr.  Stark's  12  years  as  executive 
director,  the  committee's  work  included  the 
first  studies  of  the  financial  and  economic 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  panel  also 
was  influential  in  developing  long-range 
planning  of  the  federal  budget. 

At  Mr.  Stark's  retirement,  the  committee 
passed  a  resolution  commending  his  work  in 
helping  to  strengthen  the  committee's  role 
as  a  center  of  economic  policy  formulation. 
In  retirement  he  Uught  legislative  proc- 
esses at  George  Washington  University  law 
school  and  graduate  school. 

A  BfKMOHT  or  JOHM  REGAM  STAKK 

What  I  will  always  remember  about  John 
Stark  was  his  intensity.  Many  might  not 
think  of  John  as  Intense.  He  was  a  gentle 
soul.  But  beneath  his  gentleness  was  an  in- 
tensity of  conviction  about  social  Justice 
that  infused  his  professional  work  and  his 
private  life. 

John  brought  his  convictions  to  the  world 
of  economic  policy.  Economics  is  known  as  a 
dismal  science  partly  because  it  is  so  cold. 
John  forced  humanity  into  economic  policy 
with  his  intense  convictions  that  govern- 
ment should  help  the  poor  and  the  home- 
less as  well  as  people  of  means  and  property. 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  hold  to  such  be- 
liefs in  the  profeaaional  world  in  which 
John  worked.  Fashions  come  and  go  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  In  Washington's  political  cir- 
cles. Sometimes  concern  for  social  Justice  is 
popular.  Sometimes  it  Is  not.  John  main- 
tained his  vision  of  a  socially  just  nation 
and  world  throughout  his  career.  Senators 
and  congressmen  who  knew  John  and  had 
other  priorities  were  aware  that  they  had  to 
reckon  with  him.  Those  who  shared  his  be- 
liefs had  the  strongest  of  allies. 

To  me,  John  was  a  liberal  who  believed  in 
conserving  traditional  values.  If  you  worked 
for  John  when  he  was  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  you  had  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  do  your  Job  in  a  pro- 
fessional, unbiased  way.  Somehow  you 
would  be  protected  from  pressures  to  dilute 
or  distort  your  efforts.  John  protected  you. 
Tou  could  take  on  controversial  subjects 
and  come  to  imconventional  conclusions, 
and  If  they  were  Justified  John  would  en- 
courace  and  protect  you. 

Occasionally,  you  might  do  something 
worthwhile  in  a  way  that  would  be  notable 
only  to  those  In  your  immediate  circle.  On 
such  occasions,  John  would  tell  you  private- 
ly, "You  Just  hit  a  home  run."  And  that 
would  sustain  you.  I  knew  John  for  nearly 
25  years,  and  more  satisfying  words  were 
never  said. 

You  hit  a  home  run  for  all  of  us— John. 
Richard  F.  Kaufman.  March  29, 1987. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
myself  5  minutes  of  the  leader's  time 
and  5  minutes  as  in  morning  business 
and  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  leader  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  may  have  10  minutes 
and  that  he  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MORE   ABUSES   AT   THE   UNITED 
NATIONS— WHAT  HAPPENED 

TO  REFORM? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  am  issue  of 
extreme  importance  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  which  I  and 
most  Americans  will  consider  an  out- 
rage. It  also  is  an  issue  which  poses  a 
clear  threat  to  the  national  sectirlty  of 
our  country. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
formed the  Department  of  State  last 
week  that  he  plans  to  make  some  156 
exceptions  to  the  current  hiring  freeze 
on  recruitment  in  the  U.N.  Secretar- 


iat—a long  overdue  hiring  freeze.  I 
might  add.  in  a  bloated  bureaucracy 
that  respected  senior  U.N.  officials 
themselves  have  termed  "scandalous." 

The  Secretary-General  admits  that 
the  lion's  share  of  these  exceptions 
will  benefit  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies,  99  percent-plus  of  whose  nation- 
als are  employed  only  on  the  basis  of 
fixed-term  contracts  or,  as  it  is  often 
called  "secondment."  This  is  a  key 
point,  as  I  will  explain  in  a  minute. 

The  State  Department  has  been  told 
that  approximately  60  Soviet  and 
East-bloc  employees  were  due  to  be  re- 
placed in  1986  and  approximately  60 
more  in  1978.  Since  19  East-bloc  em- 
ployees already  were  replaced  in  1986, 
the  Secretary-General  intends  to  re- 
place some  45  individuals  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  during  the  next  8  months. 
In  addition  to  these,  59  East-bloc  em- 
ployees whose  contracts  expire  in  1987 
are  to  be  replaced— probably  in  1988, 
but  perhaps  l>efore  then. 

Mr.  President,  if  Soviet  bloc  inten- 
tions go  unchecked,  we  can  expect 
that  there  will  be  approximately  60 
new  appointments  a  year:  Business  as 
usual,  for  the  Soviets. 

It  is  intolerable  that  almost  all  these 
appointments  are  for  new  personnel 
who  will  be  rotated  into  New  York 
when  their  predecessors  are  rotated 
out— at  the  Soviets'  convenience. 
What  is  worse  is  that  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  will  continue  to  identify 
specific  slots  in  the  secretariat  and  re- 
serve them  for  their  own  people. 

Other  countries  in  the  U.N.  system 
do  this  to  a  limited  degree.  But  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  blatant  in  its  abuse  of 
the  system.  To  repeat,  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  Soviet  bloc  personnel  are  "sec- 
onded" to  the  United  Nations,  and  all 
of  them  occupy  key  Secretariat  posi- 
tions that  they  regard  as  their  exclu- 
sive property— to  use  and  to  abuse. 

STATE  DCPARTMZIfT  LETTER  lUSLEADING 

The  essential  elements  of  this  new 
U.N.  outrage  were  confirmed  in  a 
letter  to  me  of  May  7,  1987,  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Whitehead. 
However,  I  believe  that  portions  of 
that  letter,  or  inferences  in  that  letter, 
give  a  false  impression  of  what  actual- 
ly happened. 

Secretary  Whitehead  sajrs  that  the 
Secretary  General  wrote  him  on  May 
5,  saying  in  the  letter  he  was  "giving 
thought  to  maldng  limited  excep- 
tions *  •  •"  and  that  he  wanted  to 
'  permit  a  limited  rotation  of  person- 
nel from  those  countries  whose  nation- 
als are  employed  only  on  the  basis  of 
secondment  with  fixed-term  con- 
tract *  •  •." 

According  to  Whitehead,  the  Secre- 
tary General  also  "agreed  to  take  no 
action  on  this  mattter  until  he  returns 
from  China  on  May  21,  and  to  consult 
with  us  fully  before  any  final  decision 
is  made." 

But  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  already  made  a  final 


decision  and  had  no  intention  of  even 
informing  the  United  States,  much 
less  consulting  with  us.  The  adminis- 
tration was  tipped  off  about  this  deci- 
sion, reached  secretly  between  the 
Secretary  General  and  a  top  official  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry. 

And  it  was  only  after  the  Secretary- 
General  learned  that  this  secret  deal 
was  luiown  by  administration  officials 
that  he  contacted  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al's letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  White- 
head confirms  this  interpretation,  and 
on  May  12.  I  formally  requested  a 
copy  of  that  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment. That  request,  regrettably, 
was  denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Whitehead's  May 
7  letter  to  me  and  my  May  12  letter  re- 
questing the  de  Cuellar  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

SECOIfDMOrr— HOW  IT  WORKS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Mos- 
cow's exploitation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is,  by  now,  well  documented  and 
increasingly  widely  recognized.  Yet, 
one  of  the  least  understood  means  by 
which  the  Soviets  abuse  U.N.  rules  and 
the  U.N.  Charter  itself  is  their  skillful 
use  of  "secondment"  or  fixed-term 
contracts. 

The  word  is  really  four-bit  bureau- 
cratese  for  temporary  duty  assistant, 
or  as  it  is  known  in  the  United  States, 
"TDY." 

Within  the  United  Nations  Secretar- 
iat staff,  the  Soviets  and  their  Eastern 
bloc  allies  have  systematically  turned 
secondment  on  its  head.  For  Moscow, 
neither  the  liest  use  of  experts  nor 
budgetary  expedience  is  the  objective. 
Rather,  it  is  to  keep  key  Secretariat 
posts  solidly  in  Soviet  bloc  hands. 

Secondment  perpetuates  continuity 
of  Soviet  p>olicy  control  of  such  major 
Secretariat  power  centers  as  political 
and  Security  Council  affairs,  public  in- 
formation, translation  and  documenta- 
tion, personnel,  and  conference  serv- 
ices. 

In  effect,  secondment  is  an  elaborate 
game  of  musical  chairs.  One  Soviet— or 
Czech  or  Hungarian  or  East  German- 
leaves  the  Secretariat,  another  takes 
over,  and  the  game  goes  on.  E^en 
worse,  they  move  in  and  out  of  key 
posts  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat  which 
thus  are  permanently  occupied  by  in- 
dividuals whose  only  loyalty  is  to  the 
Soviets  or  bloc  regimes.  For  good 
measure,  they  are  kept  on  a  short 
leash  of  fixed-term  contracts,  revoca- 
ble without  notice  by  Moscow  or  its 
allies. 
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U  Jl.  CHUtm  VIOLATSD 

Soviet  uae  of  secondment  at  the 
United  Nations  violates  the  United  Na- 
tions' own  rules. 

The  U.N.  Charter  speclflcaUy  sUtes 
that  all  staff  members  are  "interna- 
tional officials  responsible  only  to  the 
organlatlon"— that  Is.  to  the  United 
Nations  itself.  The  United  States  scru- 
pulously abides  by  this  prime  rule.  So 
do  Western  nations  and  other  democ- 
racies—in fact,  almost  all  other  U.N. 
members  foUow  this  rule.  But  not  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  cohorts  in  the 
East  bloc. 

VIOLATIONS  CONDOmCD 

Soviet  exploitation  of  secondment 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
scious connivance  of  the  successive  oc- 
cupants of  the  Office  of  Secretary- 
General. 

This  has  been  condoned  as  well  by  a 
succession  of  U.S.  administrations. 
The  Department  of  State  failed  last 
December  to  enstire  that  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  approving  the 
reform  proposals  of  the  so-called 
group  of  18  included  measures  to 
ensure  that  secondment  abuses  would 
be  severely  limited. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  move  to  ensure  that  such 
reforms  are  implemented  today,  as 
they  should  have  been  for  the  past 
four  decades.  There  is  also  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  be 
passing  any  share  of  the  salaries  of  pu- 
tative U.N.  professionals  who  actually 
still  worli  for  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  They  are  pros  all  right- 
but  in  what  calling? 

TBI  nUITD  RATIONS— nUMK  INTKLUGENCK 
TARGKT 

Mr.  President,  we  know  why  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  friends  want  to 
put  new  people  on  the  ground  in  New 
York.  The  dty.  and  the  U.N.  system  as 
a  whole,  are  prime  intelligence  targets 
for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  are,  today,  some  300  Soviet 
and  East-bloc  nationals  at  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  in  New  York— 265  Soviets, 
plus  an  additional  33  from  the  bloc.  In 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Select  Ck>mmlttee  on  Intelligence  in 
1985  on  "Soviet  presence  in  the  U.N. 
Secretariat"  (S.  Print  99-52.  U.S.  GPO, 
Iftay  1985).  it  was  estimated  that  as 
many  as  one  quarter  of  these  so-called 
international  civil  servants  are  in  fact 
officers  of  the  KGB  or  GRU— the 
Soviet  Military  Intelligence  Service— 
and  that  many  more  are  co-opted  by 
the  Soviet  intelligence  agencies. 

Other  U.S.  intelligence  authorities 
estimate  that  the  percentage  of  full- 
time  intelligence  officers  is  closer  to 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all 
Soviet-bloc  personnel  in  New  York. 
And  virtually  all  of  them  are  on  call 
for  spot  assignments. 

Soviet-bloc  personnel  use  their  posi- 
tliHis  to  promote  a  broad  range  of  for- 
eli^  policy  objectives  in  the  U.N. 
system.  They  gather  information  to 
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provide  early  warning  signs  of  possible 
U.N.  actions  and  are  involved  In  shap- 
ing conference  papers;  controlling  the 
flow  of  news  to  staff  and  delegations: 
influencing  delegations  seeking  Secre- 
tariat advice;  and  aiding  Soviet-bloc 
diplomats  during  conferences  and 
other  deliberations. 

And.  as  we  all  witnessed  last  year 
when  a  Soviet  working  in  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat was  apprehended  in  a  New 
York  subway  for  attempting  to  obtain 
classified  Industrial-technical  informa- 
tion from  an  American  citizen  working 
in  the  New  York  area,  the  Soviets  also 
direct  their  employees  to  collect  intel- 
ligence in  the  United  States  and  to 
seek  potential  American  recruits  for 
their  system. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides a  unique  reservoir  for  Soviet  re- 
cruitment of  agents  from  other  coun- 
tries—from the  Third  World  in  par- 
ticular. 

UNDBRCUTTING  THE  HIRING  FIUXZE 

The  United  States  last  year  ordered 
severe  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  U.N.  mission  and  thus 
forced  out  many  highly  skilled  and 
well-trained  KGB/GRU  officers  from 
the  Soviet's  New  York  operation. 

Before  we  began  to  force  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  the  size  of  their  mission, 
they  had  approximately  275  person- 
nel; today  they  have  aroimd  185;  by 
October  of  this  year,  they  are  sched- 
uled to  be  down  to  about  173. 

The  Soviets  would  like  to  make  up 
for  this  loss  by  bringing  new  officers 
in  the  only  way  they  can  do  so  today- 
through  the  Secretariat  Itself. 

Being  able  to  send  their  veterans 
home  and  bring  new  people  into  the 
Secretariat  provides  a  veritable 
"double  bonus"  for  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies.  This  allows  them  to  rotate 
home  people  who  cannot  be  trusted 
beyond  3  to  5  years  in  a  position  in  the 
U.N.  Secretariat,  lest  like  U.N.  Under 
Secretary-General  Arkady  Shev- 
chenko  in  1978.  and  Vladimir  Yaki- 
metz  in  1982.  they  chose  to  defect  to 
the  West. 

It  also  allows  them  to  bring  in  new. 
highly  skilled  and  well-trained  intelli- 
gence officers  to  replace  those  in  the 
Secretariat  who  are  going  home  and 
those  in  the  Soviet  mission  whom  the 
United  States  has  forced  to  leave. 

The  United  Nations'  self-imposed 
hiring  freeze  should  prevent  the  Sovi- 
ets from  doing  this.  Yet,  it  appears 
that  due  to  unparalleled  Soviet  pres- 
sures, exercised  directly  by  a  high 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  official,  the 
Secretary-General  is  prepared  to  make 
a  gross  exception  to  the  rule  in  order 
to  allow  the  Soviets  and  their  friends 
to  make  up  for  lost  ground  by  bringing 
new  people  back  into  the  system— in 
positions  that  have  been  identified  as 

"reserved"  for  Soviets  only. 


THX  UNTRD  STATIS  SHOULD  IB  OnTRAdKD 

Mr.  President,  these  measures.  If  al- 
lowed to  be  implemented  by  the  UJf . 
Secretary  General,  are  an  outrage. 

They  are  an  outrage  at  three  levels. 

First,  they  would  be  undertaken  in 
gross  violation  of  the  self-imposed 
U.N.  hiring  freeze  of  April  1986.  This 
hiring  freeze  has  been  applied  sjrstem- 
wide  to  the  nationals  of  all  other 
member-states  of  the  United  Nations 
with  few  exceptions;  it  should  also 
apply  to  the  nationals  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Second,  by  allowing  Soviets  to  re- 
serve certain  positions  for  their  new 
personnel,  it  would  be  a  continuing 
violation  of  articles  100  and  101  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  which  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  international  civil 
service  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
appointment  of  individuals  who  are 
truly  technically  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tions which  they  are  to  fill. 

Third,  it  would  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  allowed  to  obviate 
measures  which  our  country  rightly 
has  taken  to  reduce  the  threat  of  hos- 
tile intelligence  activities  on  American 
soil  by  moving  new  intelligence  offi- 
cers into  New  York  through  the  back 
door  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat— an  effort 
supported,  moreover,  through  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  dollars. 

As  an  added  insult,  the  Secretary- 
General  is  also  poised  to  make  another 
exception  to  the  hiring  freeze  by 
bringing  in  some  52  entry-level  person- 
nel, many  West  Europeans,  but  no 
Americans. 

THE  SECRETAHY  OF  STATE  SHOULD  ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  make  absolutely 
clear  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
that  the  proposed  exceptions  to  the 
U.N.  hiring  freeze  which  would  benefit 
the  Soviet  bloc  or  circumvent  the 
hiring  freeze  are  completely  unaccept- 
able and  cannot  be  implemented  with- 
out having  disastrous  consequences  on 
the  level  of  United  States  support  for 
the  United  Nations. 

More  than  that,  he  should  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  arguing  that 
there  should  be  no  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 
Rather,  if  East-bloc  nationals  wish  to 
work  in  the  U.N.  system,  they  should 
adhere  to  the  same  rules  of  the  inter- 
national civil  service  that  every  other 
nation  must  adhere  to. 

If  a  Soviet-bloc  national  leaves  a  po- 
sition in  the  UJ^.  Secretariat,  that  po- 
sition should  either  be  left  open  if  the 
hiring  freeze  still  is  in  effect,  or 
opened  to  competition  by  other  na- 
tions if  the  hiring  freeze  is  lifted.  In 
order  to  Insure  that  the  valid  work  of 
the  Secretariat  Is  continued. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  utterly 
reject  the  outrageous  notion  that  Sec- 
retariat should  be  an  extension  of 


Soviet-bloc  foreign  ministries  or  intel- 
ligence services.  EUther  the  Secretariat 
services  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  goals  of  its 
charter,  or  its  entire  basis  is  caUed  into 
question. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  must  luiow  that  he  has  only 
two  options:  either  he  prohibits  the 
Soviet  bloc  from  abusing  the  U.N.  per- 
soimel  system  and  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  or  he  invites  the  vir- 
tual disintegration  of  a  system  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  40  years 
and  which  he  has  led  for  half  a 
decade. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  State 
worked  diligently  to  insure  that  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  in  New  York  imder- 
stood  our  commitment  to  the  current 
reform  effort  underway  at  the  United 
Nations,  which  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  how 
much  longer  will  American  taxpayers 
be  willing  to  support  a  United  Nations 
which  allows  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  to  use  the  United  Nations  basi- 
cally as  an  extension  of  their  foreign 
ministries  and  intelligence  agencies? 

How  long  will  they  continue  to  sup- 
port a  system  that  provides  special 
brealcs  to  accommodate  the  Soviet 
bloc,  which  has  absolutely  no  inten- 
tion of  using  the  United  Nations  for 
any  purpose  other  than  pursuing  its 
own  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
world,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  and  to  its  national  inter- 
ests? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  allows  these  measures  to  be 
implemented,  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions loud  and  clear  through  his  elect- 
ed representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Exhibit  1 
UJS.  Department  or  State, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7. 1987. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Bob:  I  promised  when  we  talked  last 
night  that  I  would  send  you  a  note  to  review 
where  things  stand  on  the  consideration 
Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar  is  giving 
to  replacing  certain  personnel  at  the  UN. 

The  Secretary-General  wrote  to  me  on 
May  5  to  say  that  he  is  giving  thought  to 
making  limited  exceptions  in  the  freeze  on 
recruitment  in  the  UN  Secretariat.  The  Sec- 
retary-General says  he  is  considering  em- 
ploying 52  people  who  passed  the  entrance 
examination  for  Junior  officer  posts  before 
recruitment  was  frozen.  Of  these,  41  are 
from  western  countries  (including  Japan),  8 
from  the  Third  World,  and  3  from  Czecho- 
slovaUa  and  Mongolia. 

The  Secretary-General  says  he  also  wants 
to  permit  a  limited  rotation  of  personnel 
from  those  coimtries  whose  nationals  are 
employed  only  on  the  basis  of  secondment 
with  fixed  term  contracts.  By  the  end  of 
1987,  104  contracts  of  nationals  from  these 
countries  will  expire.  He  says  that  he  thinks 
a  phased  approach  whereby  some  45  re- 
placements (out  of  the   1(M  such  cases). 
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should    be    permitted    over    the    next    8 
months. 

On  learning  of  the  possibility  that  the  UN 
might  lift  the  hiring  freeze,  and  permit  the 
USSR  and  some  other  countries  to  continue 
arrangements  whereby  all  or  most  of  their 
nationals  are  employed  under  fixed  term 
contracts,  we  were,  of  course,  very  con- 
cerned. Given  the  importance  of  the  reform 
process  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  UN,  we 
would  view  these  developments  as  a  very  se- 
rious problem.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  real 
reform  that  we  have  sought  to  restore  full 
funding  for  the  UN  In  FY  1988. 

As  I  told  you  on  the  phone.  Secretary 
Shultz  called  the  Secretary-General  on  May 
6,  1987  to  voice  our  strong  concerns  about 
both  of  these  problems.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral agreed  to  take  no  action  on  this  matter 
until  he  returns  from  China  on  May  21  and 
to  consult  with  us  fully  before  any  final  de- 
cision is  nmde. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  and  will 
be  happy  to  keep  you  fully  Informed  on  the 
further  results  of  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Whitehead. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Cohmiitee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC,  May  12. 1987. 
Hon.  John  C.  Whitehead, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Secretary:    As   you   know,   I 
remain  very   concerned  over  actions  pro- 
posed   by    the    Secretary-General    of    the 
United  Nations  which  would  circumvent  the 
U.N.  hiring  freeze. 

It  Is  important  that  I  have  more  informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  including  the  May  5th 
communication  from  the  Secretary-General 
to  you  referred  to  in  your  letter  to  me  of 
May  7th. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  formally 
request  that  you  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
that  communication. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  make  this 
document  available  today. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.. 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader. 


DOD  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
HELD  HOSTAGE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
morning  we  are  going  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  invoke  cloture  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  The  opponents  of  one 
section  of  this  bill's  language  are  fili- 
bustering the  effort  to  proceed  to 
debate  and  to  vote  on  it.  They  are 
holding  this  entire  DOD  authorization 
bill  hostage  until  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  advance  to  strike  language 
that  they  disagree  with. 

Just  Imagine.  Here  is  the  threat:  The 
filibusterers  will  agree  to  proceed  to 
this  bill  only  if  there  is  agreement  in 
advance  to  strike  section  233,  the  so- 


called  Levln-Nunn  language.  Now. 
unless  there  is  that  agreement  in  ad- 
vance of  this  bill  even  coming  to  the 
floor,  they  are  not  going  to  let  this  bill 
come  to  the  floor  if  they  have  their 
way. 

Section  233  is  spending  language.  It 
simply  says  that  if  the  administration 
is  going  to  change  the  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  so  that  they  can 
test  and  develop  space-based  mobUe 
systems,  they  then  must  report  to  the 
Congress  and  get  congressional  ap- 
proval under  expedited  procedures. 
There  Is  no  attempt  in  section  233  to 
find  whether  or  not  the  broad  inter- 
pretation is  correct  or  not.  This  sec- 
tion only  seeks  to  retain  a  congression- 
al opportunity  to  fimd  or  not  to  fund 
specific  defense  activities  until  after 
the  President  makes  a  very  critical  de- 
termination. Section  233  does  not  tell 
the  President  how  to  interpret  the 
treaty.  It  tells  him  Congress  wants  to 
Imow  which  interpretation  he  is  going 
to  follow  before  we  write  the  check  for 
him. 

Under  the  Constitution  that  we  are 
sworn  to  uphold.  Congress  regularly 
considers  limits  to  spending  and  to 
conform  that  spending  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  We  did  it  during  the  MX  de- 
bates when  we  precisely  debated 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  I  Treaty,  which  has  been 
ratified,  permitted  Dense  Pack.  And 
we  decided,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  limit 
this  spending  of  money  on  Dense 
Pack,  in  significant  part,  because 
many  of  us  felt  that  that  basing  mode 
violated  the  SALT  I  Treaty. 

During  the  Contra  debates,  one  of 
the  great  issues  was  whether  or  not 
that  funding  violated  the  Rio  Treaty. 
It  became  an  issue,  and  many  of  us 
voted  against  Contra  funding,  and, 
indeed,  some  voted  for  Contra  funding 
because  of  its  relationship  to  that 
treaty. 

So  this  bill's  language  raises  the 
issue  of  whether  Congress  will  have  a 
say  in  how  the  SDI  dollars  are  spent 
or  whether  we  are  simply  going  to 
hand  over  to  the  President  the  unilat- 
eral decision  on  how  SDI  dollars  will 
be  spent,  leaving  to  the  Congress  only 
the  decision  as  to  how  much. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  from  all  kinds  of  precedents 
that  Congress  cannot  only  decide  how 
much  money  will  be  spent,  but  how  It 
is  going  to  be  spent.  To  accede  to  the 
filibusterers'  will,  to  accede  to  this  fill- 
buster,  would  abdicate  a  precious 
power  that  the  Constitution  entrusts 
to  the  Congress,  the  power  to  control 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  The  President  wants  a  blank 
check,  postdated  to  the  time  after  he 
decides  which  interpretation  to  follow. 
No  Congress,  psirticularly  the  100th 
Congress,  in  the  bicentennial  year  of 
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our  Constitution,  should  abdicate  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  sign 
suchachedL. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
prae.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  asked  for  time.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Does  he  wish  to  speak 
on  the  subject  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No.  I  wish  to  speak 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  morning  business.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da 5  minutes  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Periodically  oiur  attention  is  focused 
on  Central  America.  Generally  that  in- 
terest Is  generated  by  a  specific  activi- 
ty or  crisis— several  weeks  ago  we  de- 
bated the  question  of  United  States  fi- 
nancial aid  to  the  Contras  In  Nicara- 
gua. That  Question  will  come  up 
again— and  when  it  does  I  hope  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  broadening  our 
agenda  in  the  region. 

If  we  do  nothing,  we're  going  to  end 
up  with  the  same  limited  issue,  defin- 
ing U.S.  policy  in  solely  military  terms. 
If  we  evaluate— and  act  on— our  strate- 
gic, diplomatic,  economic,  cultural  and 
academic  options,  we  can  influence 
economic  development  and  encourage 
democratic  government  in  our  neigh- 
boring nations. 

Central  to  each  of  these  options  Is 
the  human  factor.  Men  and  women 
who  are  committed  to  the  democracies 
of  their  nations— the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  people,  the  advancement 
of  human  rights  and  liberties— these 
are  the  men  and  women  most  likely  to 
share  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  a 
common  vision  of  the  future  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Guatemalan  President,  Vinicio 
Cerezo,  who  visited  our  Nation  and 
met  with  many  of  us  this  week,  is  an 
example  of  a  strong  national  leader 
who  shares  the  values  which  are  fun- 
damental to  all  Americans— North, 
South  and  Central— in  the  partnership 
of  nations  within  the  new  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  truth  is  not  ex- 
clusive to  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  in  Cuba  have  seen  and 
acted  upon  this  truth.  They  have  as- 
sumed the  dominant  position  in 
awarding  scholarships  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  leadership  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries. 
For  example: 

In  1985  the  Soviets  gave  at  least 
1,000  scholarships  to  Panamanian  stu- 
dents. The  United  States  gave  Panama 
67  scholarships  that  year. 
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In  Costa  Rica  the  Soviets  awarded 
1,635  scholarships  in  1985.  The  United 
States  supplied  43. 

A  recent  study  of  661  foreign  schol- 
arship students  from  Costa  Rica— com- 
missioned this  spring  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency— imderscores  the 
gravity  of  a  missed  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean/Cen- 
tral American  region.  The  study  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  attitudes  and  beliefs 
of  the  students  upon  their  retiu^ 
home  after  completion  of  their  stud- 

The  host  nations  for  scholarships 
contrasted  in  the  study  are  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations  and  Cuba,  several  Europe- 
an countries  and  the  United  States. 
The  students  surveyed  are  the  future 
business  and  political  leaders  and  edu- 
cated middle  class  of  Costa  Rica— an 
important  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  an 
evaluation  of  the  study.  What  follows 
are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
study's  findings: 

Soviet-bloc  returnees  have  a  consid- 
erably better  opinion  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  any  other  group,  significantly 
better  than  those  who  studied  in  the 
United  States— or  even  those  who  ob- 
tained their  education  in  Costa  Rica. 

Only  27  percent  of  Soviet-bloc  re- 
turnees select  the  United  States  as 
closest  to  an  ideal  economic  model  for 
their  own  country.  Half  the  group  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States  chose  us  as 
their  country's  best  economic  model. 

A  similar  pattern  of  response  is 
found  in  naming  the  United  States  as 
the  Ideal  political  model— 28  percent 
of  the  Soviet-bloc  educated  and  54  per- 
cent of  the  United  States-educated 
chose  the  United  States. 

When  asked  the  question:  "What 
about  your  opinion  of  your  host  coim- 
try  as  a  whole— is  your  opinion  of  the 
country  very  favorable,  somewhat  fa- 
vorable, somewhat  unfavorable  or  very 
unfavorable?" 

U.S.-educated  students  replied  "very 
favorable"  70  percent  of  the  time. 
Soviet-educated  students  replied  "very 
favorable"  only  44  percent  of  the  time. 
Clearly  we  are  not  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  a  wide-open  opportxmity  for 
positive  influence  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. Our  opportunity  is  to  provide 
the  opportimity  for  the  young  people 
of  oiir  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  estab- 
lished the  goal  of  10,000  scholarships  a 
year  for  Caribbean  Basin  students  to 
study  in  the  United  States.  The  oppor- 
tunity this  Congress  has  Is  to  make 
that  goal  a  reality. 

The  InterAmerican  Scholarship  Act, 
which  is  receiving  the  endorsement  of 
many  Senators,  will  \x  an  important 
tool  in  reaching  this  goal. 

The  USIA  study  shows  that  when 
Central  American  students  are  given  a 
choice,  the  overwhelming  majority 
choose  the  United  States  as  a  role 


model  for  their  own  development  ef- 
forts. It  also  shows  that  Russian  influ- 
ence through  scholarship  diplomacy  is 
pervasive  and  that  the  future  business 
and  political  leadership  of  our  neigh- 
boring nations  is  an  important  Soviet 
target. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  we  need 
full  support  for  an  InterAmerican 
Scholarship  Program  to  encourage  de- 
serving young  people  in  our  hemi- 
sphere to  work  for  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty through  education  and  democratic 
standards. 

TWs  study  is  one  more  graphic  ex- 
ample of  the  urgency  of  broadening 
our  agenda  to  encourage  democratic 
ideals  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  requires,  reserving 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


THE  NEED  TO  PASS  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR      1988-89      DEFENSE      AU- 
THORIZAIION  BILL 
Mr.  NUNN.  Bir.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
morning  a  few  of  my  comments  about 
the  authorization  process  itself  and 
what  that  process  means  to  this  au- 
thorization bill  and  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

As  this  filibuster  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1988-89  Defense  authorization 
bill  continues,  there  have  been  some 
suggestions  that  we  don't  need  to  pass 
a  Defense  authorization  bill  this  year 
because  we  can  deal  with  these  issues 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  this  point 
and  outline  why  in  my  view  this  would 
be  a  very,  very  poor  choice  of  action 
for  our  Nation's  seciulty. 

The  requirement  for  Congress  to 
enact  annual  authorizations  of  De- 
fense programs  dates  back  to  the  legis- 
lation passed  in  1959  which  required 
annual  congressional  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft.  missUes.  and  naval  vessels. 
This  requirement  for  aimual  authori- 
zation of  national  defense  appropria- 
tions has  been  amended  and  expanded 
since  1959,  so  that  now  virtually  the 
entire  Defense  budget  requires  aimual 
authorization.  This  requirement  has 
been  codified  in  section  114  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

As  a  result.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
Defense  authorization  bill  every  year 


since  1961.  We  have  enacted  them 
during  the  most  controversial  periods 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  during  other 
very  trying  periods  of  our  history. 

I  want  to  briefly  review  the  require- 
ment In  the  United  States  Code  for 
the  annual  authorization  of  Defense 
appropriations. 
Section  114(a)  of  title  10  says  that: 
No  fumds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  armed 
force  or  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  *  •  •  research,  development, 
test  or  evaluation  •  •  •  military 

construction  •  •  •  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  any  armed  force  or  of  the  activi- 
ties and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  •  •  •  unless  funds  therefor  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

This  section  of  title  10  clearly  re- 
quires authorization  of  Defense  appro- 
priations separate  and  distinct  from 
the  aimual  Defense  Appropriations 
Act. 

The  same  requirement  for  aimual 
authorization  exists  for  Defense  man- 
power strengths. 

Section  114(b)  of  title  10  states  that: 

No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  any  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces  unless  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  that  reserve  com- 
ponent for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

Section  114(c)  of  title  10  states  that: 
No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  active 
duty  personnel  of  any  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  IDefense  unless  the  end 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel  of  that 
component  for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  requirement 
exists  in  law  for  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  civilian  personnel  and  student 
training  loads  prior  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  these  purposes. 
These  personnel  authorizations  are 
contained  in  this  authorization  bill, 
not  in  the  annual  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  requirement  for  authorization 
of  military  construction  projects 
l>efore  appropriation  Is  further  set 
forth  in  section  2802.  This  section  stip- 
ulates that  "The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments may  carry  out  such  military 
construction  projects  as  are  author- 
ized by  law."  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion means  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
authorization  act,  not  one  dime  can  be 
spent  on  a  single  new  military  con- 
struction project  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas  In  fiscal 
years  1988  or  1989.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  approximately  $70  million  of 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  but  not  au- 
thorized. Our  committee's  fiscal  year 
1988-89  Defense  authorization  bill 
provides  the  necessary  authorization 
for  these  projects  to  begin;  without 
this  authorization  the  $70  million  al- 
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ready  appropriated  for  these  projects 
cannot  be  spent. 

In  other  words,  we  had  an  appro- 
priation that  did  not  have  an  authori- 
zation, before  that  money  can  be 
spent,  this  bill  has  to  be  enacted. 
Without  that  authorization,  this  $70 
miUion  could  not  be  spent.  That  is  the 
case  with  all  the  military  construction. 
We  may  pass  a  military  construction 
appropriations  bill,  even  if  this  biU  is 
f  Uibustered  to  death,  but  what  we  will 
have  Is  there  will  be  no  authority  to 
spend  that  money. 

So  I  think  all  Members  ought  to  be 
very  cognizant  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  very  important  legislative 
provisions  in  this  authorization  bill 
which  were  requested  by  the  Defense 
Department.  Some  of  these  are  provi- 
sions which  will  improve  the  flexibility 
of  Defense  Department  officials  to 
manage  Defense  programs. 

One  of  the  most  Important  budget- 
ary reforms  sought  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment this  year  is  a  biennial 
budget. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  Under  Secretary 
Taf  t,  and  others  in  this  regard. 

This  has  been  a  very  high  priority  of 
Secretary  Weinberger  in  the  past,  and 
also  one  of  mine.  This  bill  makes  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  move  toward  a 
2-year  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  fact,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  the  only  com- 
mittee in  Congress  right  now  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  enact  a  2-year 
budget.  Without  this  authorization 
bill,  there  is  virtually  no  hope  of  get- 
ting a  2-year  budget  out  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Another  area  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  a  lot  of  us,  and  particularly 
those  following  Defense  procurement, 
is  milestone  authorizations. 

Milestone  authorizations  are  an- 
other important  reform  contained  in 
this  authorization  bill  for  the  first 
time.  Under  this  concept,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  funding  for  five  major 
Defense  programs  for  5  years.  Mile- 
stone authorizations  were  a  key  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, and  will  represent  another  signif- 
icant missed  opportunity  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  De- 
fense programs  if  this  authorization 
bill  is  not  passed. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  are  essential  to  recruiting 
and  retaining  high  quality  personnel 
in  the  military  services.  Without  the 
specific  authorization  for  the  4-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  personnel 
in  this  bill,  the  military  pay  raise  will 
probably  be  only  2  to  3  percent. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  mili- 
tary pay  is  tied  to  civilian  pay.  C^lvilian 
pay  is  linked  to  the  overall  index  com- 
paring the  private  sector  to  the  public 
sector.  That  linkage  can  be  overruled 
by  the  President  and  he  can  make  a 


separate  recommendation  on  the  civil- 
ian pay.  All  the  indications  in  the 
President's  budget  are  that  the  recom- 
mendation on  civilian  pay  will  be  2  to 
5  percent.  We  have  in  this  bill  a  spe- 
cial authorization  anticipating  the 
military  pay  raise  going  to  4  percent. 
Without  this  bill,  the  military  pay  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  2-  to  3-percent 
range.  So  there  Is  a  lot  at  stake  for  a 
lot  of  people  here. 

This  bUl  recognizes  that  there  are 
some  retention  problems  in  certain  ar- 
duous duty  skills  Involving  long  family 
separations  in  some  of  the  military 
services.  For  this  reason  the  commit- 
tee bill  increases  the  current  authori- 
zation for  special  pay  for  aviation 
career  officers;  for  submarine  duty  in- 
centive and  for  career  sea  pay. 

The  legislative  authorities  to  pay  en 
listment  and  reenllstment  bonuses  in 
the  Reserve  components,  and  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  in  the  active  compo- 
nents, expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  committee  bUl,  which  will  be 
before  us  If  we  can  get  the  bill  up,  ex- 
tends these  authorities  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years. 

For  the  first  time  the  committee  bill 
authorizes  a  cap  on  out-of-pocket  med- 
ical expenses  for  dependents  of  active 
duty  military  personnel  under  the 
CHAMPUS  programs.  That  is  a  very 
important  provision  for  a  lot  of  people 
out  there  in  the  public. 

All  of  these  important  benefits  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  will  be 
lost  If  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  fiscal 
year  1988-89  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
major  amendment  which  the  commit- 
tee intended  to  offer  as  a  committee 
amendment  during  the  floor  debate. 

It  Is  not  In  this  bill,  but  we  hope  it 
will  be.  I  think  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia will  share  in  this. 

This  amendment,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  recent  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  will  make  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  joint  duty  officer  specialty 
enacted  last  year  in  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act.  These  changes  are 
very  high  on  the  priority  list  of  Admi- 
ral Crowe  and  other  senior  military 
and  civilian  officials  in  the  Defense 
Department.  If  these  changes  are  not 
included  as  part  of  this  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  ask: 
Cannot  these  important  provisions 
simply  be  put  in  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  or  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion? 

Some  can.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
willing  to  break  our  own  rules  about 
including  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

But  some  of  these  provisions — some 
of  the  ones  that  are  most  important  to 
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the  Defense  Department  and  the  most 
ftf-reaching— cannot  practically  be 
put  on  an  appropriations  bill  or  con- 
tinuing resolution.  They  cannot.  Mr. 
PrtMtaii,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  are  extremely  complicated  provi- 
sions on  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  alone  works  on  day  in  and 
day  out.  No  other  committee  has  the 
day-to-day  worUng  experience  in  this 
area.  If  these  provisions  are  legislated 
through  an  appropriations  act,  the 
Senate  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Armed  Services  Ccmunittee's  expertise 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

"nietc  will  be  all  sorts  of  problems 
with  them.  Certainly  we  will  try  to 
mitigate  the  damage  if  this  bill  does 
not  become  law  this  year.  I  will  do  my 
part  in  trying  to  mitigate  that  damage. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake,  there  will 
be  damage.  There  wiU  be  very  consid- 
erable damage. 

Frankly,  of  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988-89  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  provisions 
that  would  be  most  appropriate  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Defense  authorizations 
bill  or  a  continuing  resolution  is  sec- 
tion 233,  which  restricts  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  develop- 
ment or  testing  of  antiballlstic  missile 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based. 

All  we  have  done  here  is  track  the 
exact  language  of  the  treaty,  the 
treaty  that  has  been  ratified,  the 
treaty  that  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  provision  is  nothing  more 
t.h^n  a  simple  limitation  on  the  use  of 
fimds  which  is  equaUy  appropriate  for 
an  authorization  or  appropriations 
measure.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  do  not  debate  this 
provision  in  this  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  wiU  debate  it  on  any  other 
measure  authorizing  or  appropriating 
fimds  for  SDI. 

There  will  be  a  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure this  year.  There  will  be  a  vote  on 
this  measure  this  year.  The  only  ques- 
tion is.  When? 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other point  for  my  colleagues  to  keep 
in  mind.  Many  Senators  have  impor- 
tant amendments  affecting  current 
policies  or  practices  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  think  we  have  been  noti- 
fied of  over  50  amendments  that  vari- 
ous Senators  want  to  offer. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  than 
that,  frankly.  If  we  ever  get  the  bill 
up,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  than 
that  because  that  is  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments. If  we  decide  to  forgo  this  De- 
fense authorization  biU  and  Just  go 
with  a  defense  appropriations  bill  or  a 
continuing  resolution  this  year,  Sena- 
tors will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  their  amendments  to  the  same 
decree. 
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All  of  us  know  the  difficulty  in  the 
final  days  of  Congress  in  trying  to  pass 
a  continuing  resolution.  All  of  us  luiow 
that  there  is  not  time  for  debate.  All 
of  us  know  that  many  worthy  amend- 
ments are  never  given  adequate  con- 
sideration, or  even  if  they  pass  most  of 
them  are  eliminated  in  the  final  ap- 
propriations bill.  Senators  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  charge  on  the  floor 
that  such  amendments  do  not  belong 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

But  the  one  amendment  that  will  be 
hard  to  make  that  case  for  is  the  one 
that  our  colleagues  object  to  in  this 
biU.  I  want  to  repeat,  whether  this  bill 
passes  or  whether  the  authorization 
bill  is  killed  and  thereby  whether  we 
set  a  precedent  of  not  having  an  au- 
thorization bill,  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  that  provision  this  year.  I  think  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  when.  If  we  do  not 
vote  in  May,  we  will  vote  in  June.  If 
we  do  not  vote  in  June,  we  will  vote  in 
July.  If  we  do  not  vote  in  July,  we  will 
vote  the  first  part  of  August.  If  we  do 
not  vote  the  first  part  of  August,  we 
will  vote  in  September.  If  we  do  not 
vote  in  September,  we  will  vote  in  Oc- 
tober. If  we  do  not  vote  in  October,  we 
will  vote  in  November.  If  we  do  not 
vote  in  November,  we  will  vote  in  De- 
cember. 

Until  we  vote  on  this,  we  will  not 
have  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  we  will  be  voting  in  November  or 
December  on  this  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  cor- 
rect on  that.  I  will  defer  to  him  on 
that  point.  I  hope  we  will  be  through. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  we  will  have 
a  vote,  we  will  have  a  debate,  we  will 
have  a  majority  of  this  body  make  a 
decision  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  since  Congress  esteb- 
lished  the  requirement  for  aimual  au- 
thorization of  Defense  programs, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  year  in 
which  Congress  failed  to  pass  an 
annual  Defense  authorization  bill.  It 
has  been  touch  and  go  at  times.  We 
have  had  long  debates  on  Vietnam, 
NATO  troop  levels,  M-X.  and  other 
controversial  issues.  There  was  even 
one  year  when  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  vetoed  but  subsequently 
enacted. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  aimual  Defense 
authorization  bill  every  year  for  the 
last  26  years,  and  that  bill  has  been 
the  forum  for  the  major  policy  de- 
bates and  decisions  about  national  se- 
curity issues. 

This  year  is  no  different  from  the 
last  26:  There  are  some  controversial 
issues  in  this  bill,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  cannot  debate 
and  decide  these  Issues  on  the  merits 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  ascertain  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  has  22  minutes 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  very  much  want  to 
reply  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Yesterday  he  in- 
dicated that  there  may  be  a  decision 
that  this  bill  would  come  down  per- 
haps as  early  as  Tuesday  of  next  week 
shoiild  the  efforts  to  achieve  cloture 
not  be  successful. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  also  made  a  rep- 
resentation that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  bill  for 
the  reason  that  I  and  other  colleagues 
have  taken  the  position  that  we 
should  not  bring  the  bill  up  at  this 
time  so  long  as  the  bill  contains  an 
amendment  known  as  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment.  We  have  discussed  this 
amendment  thoroughly  here  before, 
and  in  the  Judgment  of  many  of  us,  it 
Impedes  or  has  the  capability  of  im- 
peding, the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Geneva. 

Now.  having  said  that,  what  con- 
cerns me  is  the  thought  that  this  bill 
would  be  brought  down  when  all  of  us 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  bill  to 
our  Nation's  defenses  and  the  need  to  . 
move  forward  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  My  problem  in  trying  to  ana- 
lyze the  strategy  is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  confronted 
with  an  almost  identical  situation. 
While  the  nature  of  the  amendments, 
again  arms  control  amendments,  were 
in  some  way  different  than  the  Levin- 
Nimn  amendment,  the  effect  of  those 
amendments  on  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  would  have  been  the  same. 

Now,  we  recognize  that  the  control 
of  legislation  rests  with  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  which  has  the  majority  of 
votes.  The  dlsting\iished  majority 
leader  yesterday  very  clearly  indicated 
his  participation  in  the  decision  to 
take  those  amendments  off  of  the  bill 
that  was  before  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee. 

I  am  pleased  this  morning  that  we 
su-e  joined  in  this  colloquy  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
put  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  about  the  reason  he  made  a 
Judgment  that  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions that  were  brought  forth  in  the 
markup  of  the  appropriations  biU 
should  not  go  on  that  bill  but,  rather, 
that  they  should  be  taken  off. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  same 
reasoning  that  led,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
a  soimd  decision  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  take  those  amend- 
ments off  would  apply  to  this  biU. 


This  bill  has,  in  my  judgment,  equal 
importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  operations  of 
our  Government.  If  the  votes  were 
there  to  make  the  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, then  the  votes  should  be  here 
today  to  make  the  decision  to  likewise 
put  aside  these  amendments  so  that 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  can 
go  forward  and  be  addressed  by  the 
Senate,  eventually  go  to  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  a  bill  be  sent  to 
the  President. 

So  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  if  they  might 
address  that  question.  In  the  context 
of  that  discussion,  I  have  prepared 
over  the  night  a  draft  of  a  possible 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  nature  of  a 
bill  which  in  my  judgment  would  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  all  those  concerned 
about  the  arms  control  amendments. 
This  would  not  only  in  principle 
permit  those  to  establish  what  they 
believe,  be  it  narrow  versus  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  but 
also  keep  a  hand  on  the  spigot  so  that 
this  President  cannot  expend  the 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
1988  for  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  bill  of  the  Senate. 

This  document— perhaps  it  can  be 
crafted  more  skillfuUy  by  others— 
indeed  is  a  starting  point. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  proposed 
draft  of  a  bill  which  in  my  Judgment 
would  preserve  fully  the  rights  of 
those  who  associate  with  the  Levin- 
Nurm  amendment.  At  this  time  I  ask 
luanimous  consent  that  this  draft  bill 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antl-Balllstic 
Missile  System  Development  Limitation  Act 
of  1987." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  including  any  provision  of  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  such  provision  specifically  re- 
peals this  Act,  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  devel- 
op or  test  antl-balllstlc  missile  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

(c)  The  limiution  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if — 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  systems  or 
components  which  the  President  proposes 
to  develop  or  test;  and 

(2)  after  such  report  is  received  by  Con- 
gress, a  Joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  Is  introduced  and  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  enacted. 

(dKl)  A  Joint  resolution  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  one  without  a  preamble, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Anti-Ballistic 
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MiasUe  System  Development  Limitation  Act 
of  1987  Is  repealed.". 

(2)  Such  a  joint  resolution  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  a 
Joint  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate.  Such  a  reso- 
lution may  not  be  reported  before  the  15th 
day  after  its  introduction.  If  the  committee 
to  which  such  a  resolution  is  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  (or  an  identical 
resolution)  at  the  end  of  60  days  after  its  in- 
troduction, such  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution  and  such  resolution  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  Involved.  Such  a  resolution  shall  be 
considered  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (8)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  section  101(h)  of 
Public  Law  98-473;  98  Stat.  1936). 

Mr.  WARNER.  So.  I  ask  two  ques- 
tions to  my  colleagues.  Question  No.  1: 
The  reasoning  why  the  amendments 
were  taken  off  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  and.  No.  2,  why  we 
cannot  incorporate  in  a  separate  bill 
the  language  needed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  those  in  opposition  to  the 
position  that  I  have  taken. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  yield  just  briefly 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  first  if  I  might  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  that  his 
time  reserved  can  be  expanded  from  2 
minutes  to  5  minutes  prior  to  the  vote 
scheduled,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
10:15. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  yield  briefly,  I  carmot 
answer  part  of  that  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  be  the  one 
to  answer  it.  But  let  me  Just  say  from 
my  perspective  that  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  a  so-called  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which  by 
its  very  natiu-e  is  allegedly  urgent— I 
am  not  always  sure  that  everything  in 
those  bills  is  urgent,  but  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  situation— and  an  authori- 
zation bill,  the  fiscal  year  starting  in 
October  of  this  year.  So  we  have  sever- 
al months  that  wHI  have  to  go  by 
before  this  bill  could  be  put  in  the 
same  category  as  the  supplemental. 

So  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi took  that  into  account.  There 
are  certain  things  in  that  urgent  sup- 
plemental that  are  urgent,  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  the  question  of  wheth- 
er you  allow  some  provision  to  hold  up 
an  urgent  appropriation  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  whether  you  allow  that 
provision  on  an  authorization  bill. 

The  other  fundamental  distinction— 
and  this  one  is  the  heart  of  it— is  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
like  for  us  to  do  is  to  put  $4.5  billion  in 
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this  bill  and  send  it  right  on  down  to 
the  White  House:  "Here  it  is,  Mr. 
President,  14.5  billion,  blank  check.  It 
is  all  yours,  Bi«r.  President,  whatever 
you  want  to  do  with  it,  spend  it  any 
way  you  want  to.  We  will  find  out  in  a 
year  or  two  whether  you  used  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation  or  whether  you 
used  the  other  interpretation.  Go  on 
out  there  and  test  anything  you  want 
to.  Don't  worry  about  our  allies,  don't 
worry  about  the  Senate,  don't  worry 
about  we  were  told  in  1971,  just  spend 
the  money  any  way  you  want  to." 

That  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
do,  and  then  come  back  with  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation  and  say,  "Mr. 
President,  we  would  like  for  you  to  re- 
strict the  money  we  have  already  sent 
you,  that  is  down  there  on  your  6eak, 
that  you  have  been  given  complete  au- 
thority for.  Now,  sir,  would  you  please 
sign  this  restriction  into  law." 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  knows 
that  is  a  Joke. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  You  cannot  separate  the 
blank  check  from  the  restriction. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Allow  me  to  read 
this  proposal  to  him.  It  says:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of 
law,  including  any  act  or  provision  of 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  law,  unless  such  provi- 
sions specifically  repeal  this  act,  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  years  1988-89  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  develop  or 
test  any  ballistic  missile  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based."  The  language  is  identical  to 
the  Levin-Nunn  amendment  now  in 
this  authorization  bill.  I  have  taken 
the  Senator's  very  language  and  said 
there  is  the  spigot,  it  can  be  turned  at 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  And  I  recognize 
also,  as  the  Senator  said,  that  eventual- 
ly this  body  will  vote  on  this,  and  per- 
haps other  arms  control  arrange- 
ments. 

I  recognize  that  in  order  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  accept  this,  he  would  have  to 
have  an  agreement  to  get  a  straight  up 
or  down  vote  at  a  specific  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment?  We  would  also 
have  to  get  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  say  he  would  sign 
that  if  we  passed  it  or  in  lieu  thereof 
that  he  would  not  spend  any  of  the 
$4.5  billion  that  we  have  sent  down 
there  in  the  form  of  a  blank  check,  be- 
cause my  past  experience  with  this  ad- 
ministration would  make  me  a  little 
bit  skeptical  about  whether  they 
would  withhold  the  expenditure  of 
that  $4.5  billion  untU  we  got  a  bill  to 
the  President— Just  a  little  bit  skepti- 
cal. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  made  no  represen- 
tations on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  I  am  speaking  to 
what  this  body  may  do  under  its  own 
oonstltutlonal  powers. 

This  type  of  biU  would  protect  fully 
the  interests  of  those  in  support  of  the 
Levln-Nunn  amendment.  I  say  to  you 
that  you  have  the  discretion,  you  have 
the  votes,  and  you  have  today  the 
power  to  take  this  amendment  off  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  put  it  in  a  freestanding  meas- 
ure, so  that  this  body  can  address  it  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  the  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with,  having  a  beautiful  place  in 
the  hunt  country  and  the  rolling  hills 
of  Virginia,  we  have  an  expression  in 
those  flat  pine  lands  of  South  Georgia: 
We  say,  "That  dog  won't  hunt."  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Virginia,  "That  dog 
won't  hunt." 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  say  in  oiu:  part  of 
the  country,  with  the  rolling  hills, 
"That  dog  won't  hunt  because  you're 
keeping  him  oh  a  leash:"  and  you  will 
not  let  this  body  go  forward  with  this 
bill,  and  you  have  the  power  to  do  it. 
Do  not  stand  here  and  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  want  a  military  authorization  bill 
for  1988. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
that  is  the  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  others  in 
preventing  the  Senate  from  debating 
this  bill.  The  Senator  can  filibuster 
this  bill  after  it  is  up,  if  he  does  not 
like  the  way  it  comes  out.  He  can  fill- 
buster  the  conference  report,  if  he 
does  not  like  that.  The  President  can 
veto  the  bill. 

What  is  the  Senator  afraid  of  in  let- 
ting the  Senate  debate  this?  What  are 
the  Senators  afraid  of?  Why  do  they 
not  want  to  debate?  All  we  are  asking 
for  is  debate.  The  Senator  can  filibus- 
ter the  bilL  The  Senator  can  filibuster 
the  conference  report. 

The  Senator  has  already  sent  a 
letter  to  the  White  House,  saying  that 
there  are  34  Senators  who  will  sustain 
any  veto  the  President  puts  on  this 
bill.  You  already  have  a  veto  sus- 
tained, if  those  Senators  all  stick.  I 
think  that  over  a  period  of  time,  after 
they  listen  to  the  debate,  they  may 
change  their  minds.  I  am  not  very  pes- 
simistic about  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  is 
afraid  of.  Tou  cannot  win  one  for  the 
Olpper  if  you  will  not  unlock  the 
locker  room  door. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  again  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  why  he 
and  others  will  not  exercise  the  same 
Judgment  to  this  bill  that  was  applied 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  in  markup.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion? 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  urgency  connected  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  may 
not  be  present  with  this  one.  But  if 
the  Senator  will  go  back  and  look  at 


what  he  said  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  there  is  a  note  of  urgency  that 
rings  in  his  voice  about  the  need  for 
the  Senate  to  examine  this  bill.  Again 
this  morning,  he  pointed  out  a  number 
of  things  that  would  happen  should 
we  fail  to  have  an  authorization  bill. 

I  ask  my  friend,  why  does  he  not 
apply  the  same  good  judgment  which 
was  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  authorization  bill  to  this 

bill? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator's  position  is 
that  he  really  wants  us  to  say  that  if  a 
group  of  people  who  are  not  in  the 
majority  on  a  particular  measure 
decide  that  they  do  not  want  some- 
thing in  the  bill,  those  in  the  majority 
simply  have  to  take  it  out,  whether  it 
is  germane  or  not.  I  understand  that 
their  actions  are  within  the  Senate 
rules.  But  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  authorization  bill 
and  who  are  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
therein,  and  who  are  offering  to  bring 
it  up,  and  who  are  offering  to  let  the 
Senate  strike  any  provision  in  it,  in  a 
free  and  democratic  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate— to  say  that  we  are 
holding  up  the  bill  or  do  not  want  a 
bill  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Maybe  I  can  ask  the 
question  in  a  different  way. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  provide  the 
Senate  with  the  reasoning  that  was 
used  to  reach  the  decision  to  take  the 
arms  control  amendments  off  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  it  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  was  not  the  place  for 
language  like  this.  We  all  knew  that 
the  authorization  bUl  was  coming 
along  shortly.  The  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  the  place  for  arms  control 
language  like  this.  The  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  was  not  the  vehicle 
for  that  kind  of  language. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader:  Am  I  not 
correct  in  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  still  examining  arms  con- 
trol measures  very  much  like  this  and 
that  their  work  is  incomplete? 

Why  should  the  debate  on  the  floor 
at  this  time,  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  try  to  reach  a  decision  premature- 
ly and  preempt  those  two  committees, 
equally  important  in  every  respect  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— pre- 
empt their  work  and  their  analysis? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question  with  a  question. 

The  Senator  has  expressed  concern 
that  someone  has  said  something 
about  taking  this  bill  down.  The  bill 


cannot  be  taken  down.  It  has  not  been 
taken  up  yet.  Let  us  get  the  bill  up, 
and  then  let  us  discuss  these  provi- 
sions that  are  in  the  bill  and  offer 
amendments  to  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  I  pose  my  ques- 
tion again  to  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  uid  I  did  do  a  little  re- 
search on  Plato  and  Socrates  last 
night,  but  I  do  not  want  to  bring  it  up 

Is  it  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate  to  let  these  other  two  commit- 
tees complete  their  work  and.  after  all 
committees  have  addressed  this  Issue, 
to  take  it  up  on  the  floor,  so  that  all 
Senators  might  participate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  Let  us  address  it 
now.  Let  us  get  the  bill  up. 

This  does  not  inhibit  other  commit- 
tees from  proceeding  with  whatever 
work  they  may  be  engaged  in.  I  under- 
stand that  their  work  is  complete.  The 
hearings  are  regarding  the  Biden 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
the  Biden  amendment  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am 
not  on  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader:  He  just  indi- 
cated that  it  was  the  judgment  that 
these  amendments  should  not  be  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
What  was  the  reasoning  behind  that 
decision? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Simply  as  I  stated.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  is  not  an 
authorizing  committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
one  of  the  major  class  A  committees  of 
the  Senate.  That  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Defense  Department 
authorization.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorizes  the  moneys 
that  will  be  spent  for  defense.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  then  comes 
along  and  appropriates  the  money 
that  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  just  what  it  is  supposed  to  be— a 
supplemental,  an  emergency  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  not  a  bill  that  is 
supposed  to  set  policy,  defense  policy, 
make  defense  authorizations,  and  deal 

with  arms  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  If  the  Senator  will  suspend, 
the  minority  leader  has  5  minutes,  and 
the  majority  leader  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
in  when  this  debate  was  going  on,  and 
I  just  picked  up  the  background  of 
this  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


This  matter  certainly  cannot  be  han- 
dled at  this  time  in  such  a  simple  fash- 
Ion  as  he  suggests.  This  is  the  old 
problem  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  is  yearly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  tremendous 
burden.  We  have  had  occasion  similar 
to  this  some  30  years  ago.  The  demand 
got  so  strong  that  we  had  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  an  authorization,  for  the 
first  time,  of  ships,  gims.  and  so  forth. 
That  has  worked  mighty  well  now,  and 
it  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Anjrthlng  that  comes  out  of  this 
would  have  to  be  at  a  conference  table, 
rather  than  these  vacant  chairs  here 
now.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  ca- 
pable of  handling  these  matters  and 
can  handle  them  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

One  quick  reply  to  the  majority 
leader: 

It  is  not  the  authorization  of  these 
funds  that  is  the  subject  really  of  the 
Levln-Nunn  amendment  where  it 
really  authorizes  the  funds.  It  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds.  That  is  the 
operative  language. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  this  morning  in  favor  of  ending 
the  debate  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  engaged  and  moving  to  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989. 

I  have  two  reasons  for  supporting 
cloture.  First,  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate,  without  further  delay, 
to  work  on  this  legislation  and  pass  it. 
The  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation deals  with  the  national  security 
of  the  Nation.  The  bill  represents  our 
collective  efforts  to  keep  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Stetes  effective 
and  strong;  passing  it  is  a  responsibil- 
ity we  must  not  shirk  or  take  lightly. 
Although  Pentagon  officials  often 
view  Congress  as  excessively  meddle- 
some, the  fact  is  that  our  oversight 
and  guidance  play  an  essential  role  in 
the  management  of  the  coimtry's  de- 
fenses. As  a  former  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  Imow  that  as 
well  as  anyone. 

Second,  in  my  view  this  filibuster  is 
not  helping  us  resolve  the  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  before  us.  relating  to 
section  233.  the  "limitation  on  devel- 
opment or  testing  of  space-based  and 
other  mobile  anti-ballistic-misslle  sys- 
tems." The  so-called  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  is.  quite  understandably,  a 
provision  that  arouses  strong  emo- 
tions. It  is  an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to 
assert  influence  in  a  controversial  area 
of  defense  policy  and  treaty  interpre- 
tation. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  believe 
It  is  an  excessive  extension  of  sena- 
toral  power.  Others,  myself  included, 
see  it  as  an  entirely  appropriate  meas- 
ure, tai  keying  with  two  of  the  most 
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significant  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate:  to  approve  defense  expendi- 
t\ae&  according  to  how  they  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
provide  advice  and  consent  on  treaties. 

I  support  section  233  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  a 
role  to  play  in  setting  the  defense 
policy  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Congressional  control 
of  the  Nation's  purse  places  defense 
spending  firmly  under  our  purview. 
The  Senate's  role  in  foreign  policy  is 
less  clear  and  a  matter  of  constitution- 
al debate.  Frequently  in  this  body  we 
engage  in  discussions  of  the  extent  of 
which  we  should  legislate  foreign 
policy.  I  am  one  of  those  who  usually 
comes  down  on  the  side  of  placing 
minimal  congressional  controls  over 
the  President's  management  of  foreign 
policy.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  Is  the  President  who  must  set 
the  agenda  and  lead  us  in  our  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But,  as  a  number  of  Senators  have 
pointed  out  over  the  last  few  days, 
there  is  one  area  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution gives  the  Senate  in  indisputable 
role— treaty  ratification.  Article  II. 
section  II  states  it  in  no  uncertain 
terms: 

He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  •  •  •. 

In  my  view,  this  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Senate  was  not.  contrary  to 
what  some  have  stated  here,  meant  to 
be  an  empty  approval  of  the  rubber- 
stamp  variety.  The  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
treatymaking  process.  When  we  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  we 
do  so  based  on  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  placed  before  us.  That,  In 
the  case  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  the 
nub  of  the  issue. 

Based  on  my  imderstandlng  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  which  I  have  arrived  at 
through  study  of  the  agreement  and 
discussions  with  those  who  negotiated 
it,  the  Senate  consented  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  that  prohibited  the 
testing,  development  and  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems  or  com- 
ponents which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  treaty  is,  in  my  view,  utter- 
ly clear  on  this  point.  Our  negotiators, 
a  first-rate  delegation  I  might  add, 
were  not  so  naive  as  to  leave  a  gaping 
hole  through  which  a  space-based 
ABM  system  such  as  SDI  could  be 
squeezed. 

As  a  practical  matter.  I  cannot  in 
any  case  imagine  why  we  would  have 
gone  to  so  much  trouble  to  negotiate 
an  ABM  Treaty  that  allowed  the  two 
signatories  to  test,  develop  or  deploy 
ABM  systems.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
which  Is  what  opponents  of  the  Levin- 
Nunn  provision  are  arguing,  then  the 
entire  negotiation  was  a  charade  and 
the  United  States  signed  a  meaning- 
less treaty. 
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Perhaps  more  troubling  are  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  ciurent 
disagreement.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Senate  ratified  a  treaty  different  In 
meaning  from  the  treaty  actually 
signed  then  we  have  a  serious  constitu- 
tional problem  on  our  hands.  The  ar- 
guments of  those  in  favor  of  reinter- 
preting the  ABM  Treaty  imply  that 
the  Senate  did  not  get  the  whole  story 
on  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  this  body 
was  left  somewhat  in  the  dai^  about 
several  of  the  key  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  argument.  It  Is 
my  view  that  the  zeal  of  some  individ- 
uals to  support  the  SDI  Program  has 
lead  them  to  give  the  ABM  Treaty  a 
new  and  f  undamentaly  incorrect  inter- 
pretation. I  am  adamantly  opposed  to 
abandonment  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
most  effective  arms  control  agreement 
in  history,  in  favor  of  a  program  as 
new.  costly,  and  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing as  SDI.  The  reinterpretatlon  is 
akin  to  a  legalistic  sleight-of-hand  and 
if  it  prevails  we  will  initiate  a  new 
arms  race  in  space. 

The  Levin-Nunn  amendment  is  a 
wise  assertion  of  the  Senate's  duties  to 
set  responsible  defense  policy  and  to 
provide  advice  and  consent  on  treaties. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
DODblU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  have  had  an  indication  of  just  how 
strongly  many  Senators,  not  just  one 
or  two.  but  many  Senators,  feel  about 
the  so-called  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill.  It  is 
a  show  stopper,  plain  and  simple.  We 
want  to  work  on  the  defense  bill  which 
America  needs  now,  but  Levin-Nunn 
raises  a  fimdamental  question  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  that  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  going  to  make  foreign 
policy  in  this  country— a  couple  of  us 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Quite  frankly,  if  we  have  to  spend 
all  summer  explaining  the  issue,  we 
will  try  to  do  just  that.  Levin-Nunn 
proponents  have  been  threatening  a 
constitutional  crisis  and  confronta- 
tions for  months.  If  this  Is  a  crisis.  It  Is 
one  of  their  own  making. 

We  are  ready  to  take  up  the  defense 
bill  any  day  and  any  time,  so  long  as  it 
is  a  sensible  defense  bill,  not  a  bill  that 
ties  the  President's  hands,  pulls  the 
rug  out  from  under  our  negotiations 
and  threatens  our  national  security. 

I  am  certain  that  Is  not  what  the  au- 
thors intended,  but  that  is  what  the 
amendment  does. 

I  think  the  Levin-Nunn  amendment 
Is  a  monument  to  bad  faith.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts.  The  President  is 
carefully  considering  his  legal  options 
under  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  He  has 
told  us  again  and  again  he  will  not 
make  a  decision  without  consulting 
the  Senate.  As  he  promised,  he  is  shar- 
ing the  studies  which  underpin  his 
thinking,  and  engaged  us  in  extensive 
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consultations.  Nevertheless,  some  are 
Jumping  ahnd.  seeking  to  bind  his 
hands  with  this  Ill-conceived  amend- 
ment on  the  defense  bill. 

Let  us  be  candid  about  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  an  amend- 
mmt  to  preempt  the  President's  deci- 
sion by  legislating  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  SDI  de- 
velopment and  testing  could  proceed 
only  if  approved  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  essentially  a  one-House  veto. 
After  all  the  pious  talk  about  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  in 
treaty-making,  this  amendment  hands 
a  veto  on  treaty  Interpretation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  uni- 
lateral constraint  on  SDI.  and  a  imilat- 
eral  concession  to  the  Soviets. 

Some  may  not  admit  it.  but  it  is 
President  Reagan's  tough  bargaining 
and  steadfast  commitment  to  our  de- 
fense which  has  the  Soviets  talking  se- 
riously in  Geneva.  But  the  President 
cannot  negotiate  with  Congress  and 
the  Soviets  at  the  same  time.  Some 
want  to  tie  the  President's  hands,  but 
they  still  expect  us  to  have  productive 
talks  in  Geneva.  If  this  amendment  Is 
enacted.  President  Reagan  might  as 
well  bring  Max  Kampelman  and  com- 
pany home. 

The  President  is  going  to  veto  the 
defense  bill  if  Levin-Nunn  is  in  here.  I 
hope  we  can  work  out  some  arrange- 
ment to  satisfy  those  who  feel  strong- 
ly—and I  know  some  feel  very  strong- 
ly—I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  But  I 
believe  that  whatever  happens  today, 
or  5  years  from  now.  or  10  years  from 
now,  we  have  to  leave  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  little  flexibility, 
whether  that  President  be  Democrat 

or  Republican. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

ytr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senator  pro- 
ceed for  whatever  time  he  needs. 
Mr.   DOLE.   I  thank  the  majority 

leader.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  could  I  Inquire  how  much 
longer? 

Mr.  DOLE.  About  1  or  2  minutes.  My 
clock  was  slow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senator  may  have  3  minutes.  He 
already  had  30  seconds.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  know  we  have  had  all  sorts  of 
amendments  on  other  bills.  We  had 
lunr  bills.  SALT  amendments,  and  a  lot 
of  effort  to  micromanage  foreign 
policy  in  the  Congress.  I  do  not  imag- 
ine they  are  going  to  go  away. 

But  I  would  hope  that  whoever  is 
going  to  take  Ronald  Reagan's  place  is 
going  to  have  a  little  freedom  left  in 
foreign  policy.  It  might  be  someone  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle.  It  might  be 
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someone  here.  It  might  be  someone 
somewhere  else.  The  point  remains 
the  same. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  or  con- 
frontation. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Specter]  pointed  out  that  we  are  still 
some  time  away  from  completing  anal- 
ysis of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  its  back- 
ground. Maybe  we  ought  to  give  the 
appropriate  committees  time  to  act. 
Let's  give  ourselves  a  little  chance  to 
analyze  very  carefully,  to  digest  the 
voluminous  studies  we  just  received, 
and  to  read  the  studies  to  come.  A  lot 
of  people  are  making  Judgments 
before  they  have  all  the  studies. 

There  is  no  effort  to  filibuster  this 
bill.  There  is  an  effort  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  very  important  amendment. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  The  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  committee  deserves 
credit  along  with  Senator  Warner  and 
others  for  reporting  out  a  good  bill.  It 
will  pass.  I  think,  rather  quickly,  per- 
haps in  2  or  3  days.  And  that  is  quickly 
for  a  defense  bill.  But  we  have  the 
right  to  draw  attention  to  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment.  That  right  was 
abridged  a  bit  in  the  parliamentary 
proceeding  the  other  day.  We  set  some 
new  procedures  which  I  do  not  think 
are  very  good,  but  nevertheless,  we 
have  the  right  to  call  the  American 
people's  attention  to  a  fundamental 
question  of  foreign  policy.  That  is 
really  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is  not  Re- 
publican or  Democrat. 

So  maybe  we  can  hold  SDI  hostage. 
Maybe  we  can  threaten  to  cut  the 
funding  if  some  do  not  have  their  way 
on  this  amendment.  That  will  be  an- 
other day.  But  I  happen  to  believe 
there  is  a  lot  of  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  Congress,  and 
around  the  country  for  SDI. 

The  House  fimding  for  SDI  is  very 
low:  the  Senate  figure  is  much  better. 
Maybe  if  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  lose,  they  are  going  to  cut 
the  Senate  figure  back.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  reason  we  are 
sitting  down  now  and  talking  seriously 
about  arms  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets is  because  of  the  President's  lead- 
ership and  the  bipartisan  support  he 
has  had  from  the  Congress  on  SDI. 
We  do  not  want  that  to  go  away. 

But  there  is  a  limit  on  how  high  a 
price  you  can  pay  for  bipartisanship, 
because  you  are  taking  away  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  lead  on  foreign  policy. 
If  that  is  what  some  want  to  do.  then 
we  will  find  out  very  quickly.  I  do 
think  this  is  an  important  question. 
Certainly,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  I 
am  going  to  help  the  majority  leader 
every  chance  I  get.  as  I  did  Just  yester- 
day, to  get  legislation  through  the 
Senate.  But  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  time  when  you  have  to  stand  up  and 
debate,  and  debate,  and  debate  until 
you  get  the  American  people's  atten- 
tion. That  is  what  we  Intend  to  do. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  congratulate  Mr.  Nuwk  and  Mr. 
Warner  and  other  Senators  on  having 
a  good-spirited  debate.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  today  will  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture so  that  we  can  get  the  bill  up  and 
then  debate  it  further  and  amend  it,  if 


necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
does  not  want  this  Defense  bill  be- 
cause it  says  it  ties  the  administra- 
tion's hands  on  arms  control,  specifi- 
cally the  strategic  defense,  or  SDI  Pro- 
gram. The  administration  is  focused 
on  arms  control.  It  is,  indeed,  ironic 
that  the  one  most  possible  achieve- 
ment of  this  President  in  arms  control, 
an  intermediate-range  missile  agree- 
ment, primarily  oriented  toward  the 
European  theater,  could  well  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  its  unwillingless  to  support 
this  Defense  authorization  bill. 

The  NATO  defense  ministers  met  in 
Norway  yesterday  and  an  informal 
consensus  has.  apparently,  developed 
on  this  question.  German  concurrence 
is  still  needed,  but  progress  on  a 
common  NATO  response  to  the  Soviet 
proposals  is  being  made.  The  ministers 
apparently  have  tentatively  decided  to 
accept  the  Soviet  "double  zero"  offer 
on  INF  and  short-range  INF  missile 
reductions,  provided  that  enhance- 
ment and  modernization  of  NATO  nu- 
clear forces  not  covered  by  this  formu- 
la be  agreed  upon.  Such  modernization 
and  enhancement  of  nuclear  deterrent 
forces,  of  course,  cannot  be  achieved 
without  American  support.  How  does 
such  support  get  funded?  How  are 
such  weapons  systems  authorized? 

My  colleagues  know  the  answer  to 
that  question.  They  can  be  authorized 
in  this  bill  that  we  hope  to  call  up 
before  the  Senate  and  on  which  a  fill- 
buster  has  up  to  now  occurred.  And  we 
may  have  to  amend  this  biU  to  author- 
ize the  proper  amoimts  and  kinds  of 
weapons  procurement  to  help  make 
NATO  deterrent  strategy  and  posture, 
that  our  allies  are  agreeing  upon,  a  re- 
ality. ^.  ^ 
There  are  other  essential  ingredients 
in  this  legislation  which  underpin  our 
arms  control  efforts,  such  as  the  devel- 
opment of  technologies  for  verifica- 
tion, such  as  strengthening  our  con- 
ventional forces,  such  as  keeping  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  forces 
viable  and  strong,  such  as  research 
and  development  of  advanced  technol- 
ogies, our  strong  suit  vis-a-vis  our  ad- 
versary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  an  arms  control  bill  as  much  as  it  is 
an  arms  procurement  measiu-e.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand,  when  we  are  ne- 
gotiating alterations  and  reductions  of 
these  systems.  How  can  we  have  an 
INF  treaty  without  the  moderniza- 
tions and  enhancements  of  our  E\iro- 


pean  deterrence  that  can  only  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bUl?  I  think  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  envisage.  The  President  ought 
to  think  twice  about  who  is  tying 
whose  hands  In  this  exercise  of  chick- 
en on  a  defense  authorization  bill. 
I  jield  the  floor. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  10:15  having  arrived,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlsionfi  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  S.  1174,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  military  con- 
struction, and  for  defense  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  years  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Wendell  Ford,  J.J.  Exon.  Bill 
Bradley,  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Alan  J. 
Dixon.  Barbara  Mikulskl,  Sam  Nunn. 
Quentin  Burdick,  George  J.  MitcheU. 
Terry  Sanford,  David  Pryor,  Kent 
Conrad.  John  Melcher,  £>ale  Bumpers, 
John  Breaux.  Edward  Kennedy,  Frank 
Lautenberg,  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
John  D.  RockefeUer,  Alan  Cranston, 
and  Jim  Sasser. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
imanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 

The  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1174,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  required. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAW],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  are  necessarily  al)sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH].  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenicl].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCluheI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Waixop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  52. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  112  Leg.] 
TEAS— 52 


Adains 

B&ucus 

Bentaen 

Boren 

Bndley 

Brekux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byid 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cruiston 

DaactUe 

DeCondni 

Dixon 

Vxon 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boachwitz 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Oam 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


Ford 

Powler 

Glenn 

Oore 

Oraham 

HarUn 

HefUn 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kaaaebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum  ' 

NAyS-36 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Karnes 
Kasten 
Lugar 
McConnell 
MurkowsU 
NIcUes 
Pressler 
Quayle 


MIfciildrt 

MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaaer 

Shelby 

Stennla 

Wlrth 


Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Biden 
Bingaman 
Danforth 
Dodd 


Domenicl 
Oramm 
Lautenberg 
McCain 


McClure 
Packwood 
Simon 
Wallop 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  52,  the  nays  are 
36.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  another  cloture  vote  on  "Tuesday. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TUESDAY.  MAY  19.  1987.  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  a.m..  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  a  cloture  vote  will  occur 
around  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  willing  to  respond  to  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  back  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  with  the  Defense 
authorization  bill.  Will  there  be  any 
other  business  today? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  asked  if  there  will  be  other  busi- 
ness today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  voted 
not  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  Defense  authorization 
bill.  Every  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  to  proceed  to  take  up  that 
bill,  voted  to  Invoke  cloture  which  in 
essence  means  we  wanted  to  go  to  the 
bill.  I  think  we  got  three  votes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
may  filibuster  the  bill  once  it  is  taken 
up.  There  will  be  many  opportunities 
to  filibuster  this  matter  before  it  ever 
gets  to  the  President. 

For  example,  on  the  motion  to  have 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment; 
request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  there  are 
three  motions  involved.  Each  of  those 
three  motions  can  be  filibustered.  So 
there  are  just  all  kinds  of  opporttmi- 
ties  to  filibuster. 

But  I  hope  that  Senators  will  let  us 
get  on  the  authorization  bill  and 
debate  it.  If  Senators  want  to  try  to 
amend  the  authorization  bill,  it  Is 
their  privilege,  their  right.  But  let  the 
Senate  work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  has  spoken 
for  today.  There  will  be  no  other  roll- 
call  votes  today.  If  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  had  carried,  then  I  sup- 
pose we  might  have  gotten  an  immedi- 
ate vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed,  or 
we  might  not  have  had  because  under 
the  cloture  rule  up  to  30  hours  could 
have  been  taken  for  debate  on  that 
motion  still. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  have  no  other  busi- 
ness in  mind  today.  There  may  be  a 
couple  of  items  on  the  calendar  which 
we  can  transact  by  imanimous  consent 
or  which  may  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  be  of  a  disposition  to 
take  up  the  Webster  nomination 
today? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  we  can  take  up  the 
Webster  nomination,  but  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that.  Several  Sena- 
tors who  are  Interested  are  not 
present.  There  were  12  Members  who 
did  not  vote.  I  do  have  one  little 
matter  that  Involves  a  Senator  in  lift- 
ing his  hold.  There  will  be  no  problem. 
I  am  siu-e,  on  that,  because  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Webster  is  in  contact  with 
that  Senator.  I  should  think  that  by 
next  week  we  will  proceed  on  that. 

I  thank  all  Senators.  As  long  as  Sen- 
ators wish  to  talk,  we  will  be  in  session 
and  then  go  over  until  next  Tuesday. 
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MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
day  If  Senators  wish  to  conduct  morn- 
ing business,  they  may  do  so  and  that 
they  be  pennltted  to  speak  therein  up 
to  5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESroWO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  that  such  period 
not  exceed  16  minutes.       

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BnJNOnAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDBCENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
110.  &  857. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  derk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8. 857)  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  to  make  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish profldcDcy  without  mandating  a  specif- 
ic method  of  instruction,  to  encourage  Inno- 
vatlcm  at  the  State  and  local  level  through 
neater  administrative  flezibillty,  to  Im- 
inove  program  operations  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported  with 
an  amendment. 

tSx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  rule 
requires  that  before  any  measure  or 
matter  Is  reported  from  a  committee 
there  must  be  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  present  and 
voting  to  report  such  matter.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  measure  does 
not  meet  that  requirement  because  it 
was  polled  out  of  the  committee.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  it  does  not  meet 
the  requirement  because  a  majority  of 
the  members  were  not  physically 
present  at  the  time  that  measure  was 
reported  out.  If  the  point  of  order 
stands,  the  measure  goes  back  to  the 
committee.  I  make  that  point  of  order. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  state  that  the  matter 
would  go  back  to  the  committee.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  was  a  quonun  phys- 
ically present  to  report  the  matter? 

Mr.  E^iaiNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  is  well  stated.  There 
had  been  a  request  by  Members  to  poll 
this  particular  measure,  and  to  accom- 
modate some  of  the  Members  that 
process  was  taken.  The  majority 
leader  is  exactly  correct. 

We  have  reported  out  an  original  bill 
today  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  sending  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  we  hope  that  that  will 
be  put  on  the  calendar  after  adequate 
notification  and  that  the  Senate  will 
address  this  issue  at  the  discretion  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 

leader.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  then  well  taken.  S. 
857  will  be  returned  to  the  committee. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  confirm  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said, 
that  we  did  vote  the  bill  out  as  an 
original  new  bill  this  morning  and  the 
vote  was  15  to  1. 1  believe  by  the  close 
of  business  the  vote  will  probably  be 
unanimous,  16  to  nothing,  so  I  think 
we  have  followed  the  right  path  and  I 
agree  the  point  of  order  was  well 
taken  on  the  original  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Stajtohd.  As  I  under- 
stand then,  the  new  bill  was  reported 
out  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee at  a  time  when  a  majority  of  the 
committee  members  were  physically 
present  and  voting  to  report. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  correct,  I 
say  to  the  able  majority  leader.  A 
voting  quonmi  was  present  and  voted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


MILITARY  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader,  as  we 
proceed  to  conclude  some  other  items 
of  business,  if  he  might  ascertain  the 
clearance  on  his  side  with  respect  to  a 
series  of  military  nominations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  myself  met 
yesterday.  We  had  a  committee  meet- 
ing, at  which  time  many  of  these 
nominations  were  approved,  some  few 
withheld,  and  I  think  so  far  as  I  know 
they  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
But  will  the  Senator  ascertain  that  so 
they  might  go  forward? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader.  I 
will  be  happy  to  check  into  that 
matter  and  will  be  able  to  respond 
quickly. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
meantime,  I  wonder  if  Calendar  Order 
No.  126  has  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side  for  passage  and  if  Calendar  Order 
No.  127  has  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side  for  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  been  cleared  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Thurmond. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  report  the 
bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  270)  to  recog- 
nize the  135th  anniversary  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  and  getting 
passed  the  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  Department  of  Agricuture. 

As  I  speak,  there  are  events  under- 
way at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  commemorating  their  anniversary.  I 
have  just  sent  a  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  telling  him  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry, I  cannot  help  but  mention  not 
only  how  important  tWs  resolution  is 
but  also  how  important  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  to  the 
economy  and  the  whole  nature  of  our 
country;  also  how  agriculture.  Itself, 
has  been  important  to  rural  America, 
in  providing  the  food  and  fiber  of  this 
Nation,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
and  the  only  major  nation  in  the 
world  able  to  feed  all  its  people  and 
have  surpluses  to  use  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  are  truly  blessed. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  get- 
ting that  resolution  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  also  express  appreciation  for 

his  kind  words  on  my  behalf. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  measure? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  270)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  126. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEBffENT  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  127,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<}. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  30  minutes,  and  that  of  that 
30  minutes,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  speak  up  to  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  wish? 

Mr.  HECHT.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  may 
speak  for  up  to  15  minutes  during  that 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


liODDLE  AND  LOWER  INCOME 
TAXPAYERS  BENEFIT  UNDER 
ROTH-KEMP 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago,  Jack  Kemp  and  I  proposed 
that  there  be  a  30-percent  reduction  in 
Income  taxes  across  the  board.  At  that 
time,  it  was  our  strong  conviction  that 
this  was  a  major  step  In  revitalizing 
our  economy  and  encouraging  people 
to  work,  save,  and,  of  course,  to  invest 
In  the  most  productive  investments, 
rather  than  becoming  involved  in  all 
kinds  of  tax  shelters  to  avoid  the  high 
payment  of  taxes.  At  that  time,  the 
critics,  those  who  opposed  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  marginal  rates  of  taxation, 
argued  strongly  that  wealthy  taxpay- 
ers would  escape  paying  their  fair 
share  of  income  tax,  shifting  the 
burden  from  the  wealthy,  from  the  af- 
fluent, to  the  middle  and  lower  income 
taxpayers. 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  now 
that  those  Roth-Kemp  tax  cuts 
became  the  centerpiece  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  reform  of  this  coim- 
try,  a  move  that  has  resulted  In  one  of 
the  longest  periods  of  growth  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  is  now  in 
the  54th  month. 

It  Is  interesting  to  see  that  after 
marginal  tax  rates  were  cut  by  25  per- 
cent across  the  board,  this  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  rich,  the  affluent,  paying 
less.  Instead,  the  IRS  data  shows  that 
exactly  the  opposite  has  happened.  As 
a  result  of  reducing  the  marginal  rates 
of  taxation,  the  wealthy  taxpayers, 
those  with  income  of  about  $108,000  or 
more,  paid  20  percent  more  in  real  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  in  1985  than  they 
paid  in  1981.  That  Is  a  substantial  in- 
crease—20  percent  more  in  taxes  in 


1985  than  in  1981,  even  after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  very  rich 
or  those  above  $108,000.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  taxpayer  with  income  in  the  5 
percent,  or  with  incomes  over  154,000. 
paid  13  percent  more  taxes  over  the 
same  period. 

So  both  the  rich  and  the  affluent 
have  been  paying  a  higher  amount  of 
taxes  than  they  did  under  the  old 
system.  This  means  that  they  have 
shifted  their  Investments  from  tax 
shelters  and  are  willing  to  let  their 
money  be  invested  in  the  most  produc- 
tive investments,  rather  than  seeking 
to  avoid  the  Impact  of  the  high  mar- 
ginal rates  that  existed  before  1981. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  that,  as  the 
second  chart  shows,  both  the  middle 
class  and  the  lower  income  are  paying 
a  smaller  percent  of  personal  income 
taxes.  The  middle  class,  those  who  fall 
between  the  5th  percentile  and  the 
50th  percentile,  paid  11.1-percent  less 
in  taxes  in  1985  than  they  did  in  1981. 
I  think  that  is  encouraging  news.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  income  tax,  those  under  the 
50th  percentile.  Their  taxes  in  tWs 
period  of  time  have  gone  down  7.1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
tables:  The  tax  payments  by  percentile 
grouping  and  the  share  of  tax  burden 
by  percentile  grouping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-TAX  PAYMENTS  BY  PERCENTILE 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  let's  also 
point  out  that  the  very  wealthy,  the 
top  1  percent  who  have  incomes  of 
$108,000  or  more,  were  pajring  18  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  in  1981.  Today,  that 
has  risen  to  22.13  percent,  over  a  4-per- 
centage  point  increase. 

Likewise,  affluent,  the  top  5  percent 
who  are  in  the  upper  income  group,  in 
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1981  were  paying  34.94  percent,  they 
are  paying  40.36  percent  of  personal 
income  taxes.  That  is  roughly  an  in- 
crease of  over  6  percent. 

The  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  is  that,  contrary  to  what  the 
critics  in  the  past  have  said  the  legisla- 
tion based  on  Roth-Kemp's  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  has  not  resulted  in 
shifting  the  burden  of  taxes  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  middle  class  and  lower 
Income. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  now 
in.  There  were  those  of  us  who  argued 
that  Roth-Kemp  would  mean  that  a 
greater  percentage  taxes  would  be 
paid  by  the  affluent  and  the  rich,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
That  is  what  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  figm«s  prepared  by  the  IRS. 

As  I  pointed  out,  for  the  wealthiest  1 
percent  in  the  country,  the  percentage 
of  the  personal  income  tax  burden  has 
risen  from  18  to  22  percent.  For  those 
in  the  upper  Income,  the  5  percent 
who  are  in  the  upper  Income,  the  per- 
centage of  the  burden  assiuned  by 
them  has  risen  from  roughly  35  per- 
cent to  over  40  percent,  or  more  than  a 
5-percentage  point  increase. 

Of  course,  the  other  good  news  is 
that  for  the  middle  class,  the  strength 
of  America,  the  people  who  have  made 
this  coimtry  what  it  is,  their  percent- 
age of  the  tax  burden  has  gone  down 
from  57.61  percent  in  1981,  the  year 
the  marginal  rate  reduction  was  en- 
acted, to  52.54  percent  in  1985. 

So  you  have  roughly  a  5-percentage 
point  reduction  in  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation being  borne  by  the  middle  class 
and  that,  of  course,  was  the  intent  of 
both  Jack  Kemp  and  myself. 

Likewise,  as  to  the  lower  Income, 
those  in  the  bottom  50  percent  of 
income,  their  tax  burden  has  dropped 
from  7.45  percent  to  7.10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  and  a  few  in  the  Congress  who 
have  been  talking  about  rising  Federal 
income  taxes  once  more.  One  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  other  House  had 
called  for  the  delay  in  the  scheduled 
reduction  of  the  top  marginal  tax  rate. 
This  would  be  a  serious  mistake  be- 
cause, as  these  tables  show,  by  reduc- 
ing excessive  tax  rates  across  the 
board,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  in- 
stead of  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
middle  class,  it  is  shifting  the  burden 
to  the  wealthy,  to  the  affluent. 

I  think  that  in  these  days  when  our 
most  serious  problem  is  whether  or 
not  we  can  become  more  competitive 
in  world  markets,  whether  we  can 
compete  with  the  Japanese,  the  West 
Germans,  and  others  it  is  important 
that  we  have  a  tax  program  that  en- 
courages the  individual  to  Invest  his  or 
her  money  in  the  most  productive, 
promising  investments,  and  not  using 
tax  shelters  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
taxes. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  EZECDTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
acting  leader  on  the  other  side  if  the 
other  side  is  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  foUowing  nominations:  Beginning 
on  page  1,  Department  of  State,  and 
continuing  on  page  2,  Calendar  Order 
No.  88.  and  also  on  page  2.  under  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  Coast  Ouard.  Calendar  Orders 
numbered  103.  104:  and  on  page  3.  aU 
nominations  under  the  Air  Force:  page 
4.  all  ntmiinations  under  the  Air  Force; 
page  5.  all  nominations  imder  the  Air 
Force:  page  6,  all  nominations  under 
the  Air  Force  and  Army;  page  7,  all 
nominations  under  Army;  page  8,  all 
nominations  under  Army;  pages  9,  10, 
11.  12.  13,  and  14,  all  nominations 
imder  Army;  on  page  15,  all  nomina- 
tions under  Navy;  on  pages  16.  17,  18, 
and  19.  and  20,  all  nominations  under 
Navy;  on  page  21,  all  nominations 
under  Marine  Corps;  and  on  pages  22 
and  23.  all  nominations  made  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army.  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  tne 
Chair.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  ready  to 
proceed  on  all  of  those  except  Calen- 
dar No.  78  on  page  1.  and  Calendar  No. 
88  on  page  2.  AU  the  rest  we  are  in 
accord  and  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  who  is  presently  the  acting 
leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  overlooked  page  24.  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Air  Force,  Army.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Navy.  Are  those  nominations  cleared 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  accord  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


EXEXnmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  beginning  on 
page  2  under  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  and  running  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, to  and  including  the  nominations 
on  page  24.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  adopted  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  motions  to  reconsid- 
er and  lay  on  the  table  be  agreed  to. 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nees, and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
lefl^^ative  session. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  ISx.  President,  we 
are  in  accord  about  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

National  Trawsportatiok  Saitty  Board 

James  L.  Kolstad,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31, 1991. 

Coast  Ooakd 

The  foUowing  officers  of  the  VS.  Coast 
Ouard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

William  F.  Merlin. 

Arnold  B.  Beran. 

Peter  J.  Rots. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Plcldtt.  451-44-«719FR, 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  genertd 

Lt.  Gen.  Wlnfield  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  230-24- 
1597FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  801,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Hamm,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 

Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  434-46- 
9726FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 

the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Winston    D.    Powers,    116-18- 

8040FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The   following-named   officer  under  the 

provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 

section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 

grade  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 

sponslbUlty    designated   by    the   President 

under  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 

601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Spence  M.  Armstrong,  526-54- 

29S7FR,  UJ3.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtea 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenU 
MaJ.  Gen.  liUchael  P.C.  Cams,  678-48- 
9103FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  610: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Buford  D.  Lary,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
610: 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  George  L.  Monahan,  Jr.,  470-32- 
0699FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibUity  designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
610: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Robert    D.    Springer.    203-20- 
5769FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 
Gen.  Earl  T.  CLoughlin.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  610: 

To  begeneral 
Lt.    Gen.    Alfred    G.    Hansen, 
57S0FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  E.  McKnight,  Jr.,  413- 
34-8454FR,  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Vance  Coleman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Collier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  L.  Flake,  Jr.,  248-46- 
9926. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  BdacMlllan.  Jr.,  260- 
52-2599. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  A.  Schulz,  Jr.,  436-52- 
3237. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ran  L.  Phillips  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Balden  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CoL  Kent  H.  Hlllhouse,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  H.  Mukoyama,  Jr.,  339-36- 
4470. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Pihl,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-ruuned  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Schneider,  467-44- 
5291,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUte  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  begeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  F.  Woemer,  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Burton  D.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Allen  K.  Ono,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  RlsCassl,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144-26- 
7662,  VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 


tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison.  400-42- 
2736.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Forman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  G.  Jenes,  Jr.,  533-24- 
4241,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Register,  Jr.,  252-44- 
„4092,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlsons  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  Chambers,  579-38- 
2372,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Ronald  L.  Watte,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlsons  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  begeneral 

Gen.  James  J.  Lindsay,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlsons  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  begeneral 

Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ3.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlsons  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3034: 

To  be  vice  chief  of  staff 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  K  Brown.  Jr..  424-24- 
4091,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provlsons  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  Ueutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Klcklighter,  2&5-46- 
4806.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

Tobegeneral 

Gen.  John  A.  Wickham.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UA  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  711,  to  be  appointed  as  senior  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

To  be  senior  Army  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee 

Lt.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144-36- 
7662,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Peter  G.  Burbules,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  imder  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  T.  Myers,  269-30-03S4. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  tuider  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  S.  Crosby,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

7V>  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   Edward   Honor,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  f oUowing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  George  R.  Stotser,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUons  593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Burdlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 

named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 

Commissioned  Officer  of  the  Army,  under 
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Um  provlaioaa  of  Utle   10.  United  SUtes 
code.  McUons  5n(a).  3371  and  33M: 
To  be  maior  general 
Brtc.  Oen.  CharlM  J.  Wtng.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  f  oUowliic-named  offloer  to  be  plmced 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provlaiona  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  eectlon  1370: 

To  he  Ue\UenarU  general 
U.  Oen.  John  H.  MoeUering.  308-3S-S095. 
Uhtted  Statoi  Army. 

The  foDowlnc-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  liit  in  crade  indicated  under 
the  proTiaians  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  aeetkni  1370: 

To  be  HentenarU  general 
IX.   Oen.   Dale   A.   Veaaer.    387-3«-«808. 
United  States  Army. 

The  foUowtnc-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
Tlatau  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 001(a).  in  conjunction  with  Ills  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
apanatbOlty.  designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 001(a): 

To  be  lietOenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Jimmy  D.  Ross.  431-«0-9422. 
United  Stotes  Army. 

!■  TBK  Navt 
The  following  named  captains  of  the  Re- 
mm  of  the  UA  Navy  tar  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5912: 

umoRBicnD  um  opnczas 
Larry  Bruce  Franklin. 
3\aaaie  Wayne  Seeley. 
vraiiam  Paul  ODonnell.  Jr. 
WUaim  Falor  Ragg. 

gaoiiREanio  dott  omen 
Brian  Talbot  Sheehan. 

■PldAL  OITTT  OFPICn  (IimLUGEIICI) 

Gene  Parvon  Dickey. 

DICAL  COKP8  omCSR 


Paul  Thomas  Kayye. 

svrrLT  com  omen 

Vance  Hewitt  Pry. 

The  following-named  captains  in  the  staff 
corpa  of  the  VA  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half),  pursuant  to  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  034.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


DICAL  COIPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
Robert  Benson  Haider. 
Robert  Walter  Higgins. 
David  Michael  Uchtman. 
DomUd  Lee  Sturtz. 

SITPFLT  COaPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
WiUlam  Harry  Hauensteln 
Robert  Marlon  Moore. 

civn.  Dtonnxa  cokps 
To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  tuU/i 
James  Carl  Doebler. 

amascoBPS 
TO  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
Mary  Fields  HalL 

The  following-named  captains  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  834, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 


TTinUSTRICTKD  LIHX  omCXR 

To  be  rear  admiral  (Unoer  half) 
Richard  Charles  Allen. 
James  Bruce  Best. 
Donald  Vaux  Boecker. 
Eugene  Davison  Coimer. 
Peter  Hollon  Creasy. 
John  Robert  Dalrymple.  Jr. 
Philip  Fredrick  Duffy. 
Oeorge  Nicholas  Oee. 
Walto^  Lewis  Olenn.  Jr. 
William  Purcell  Houley. 
Raymond  Oeorge  Jones,  Jr. 
Bobby  Clyde  Lee. 
Irve  (Charles  Lemoyne. 
Frederick  Lance  Lewis. 
Thomas  Charles  Lynch. 
Daniel  Peter  March. 
Thomas  Alfred  Meinicke. 
William  Charles  Miller. 
Riley  DeWitt  Mixson. 
Paul  Davis  Moses. 
Phillip  Roger  Olson. 
William  Arthur  Owens. 
Thomas  Dean  Paulsen. 
Joseph  Charles  Strasser. 
Byron  Eugene  Tobin.  Jr. 
Jerry  Lee  Unruh. 
Douglas  Volgenau. 
Raymond  Michael  Walsh. 
Ronald  Charles  Wilgenbusch. 

RnTHICTKD  LIIR  OPFICXK— ENGIMKniHG  DUTY 

omen 
Tto  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
John  Sydney  Claman. 
Robert  Edwin  Traister. 

AKRONAUnCAL  EWGINIERIWO  DUTY  omOEK 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
William  Charles  Bowes. 

SFSCIAL  DDTT  OmCER  (IMTEIXIGKHCK) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

Edward  David  Sheafer,  Jr. 

The  following  named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UiniKSTRICTKD  LINE  OITICKRS 

John  Joseph  Sweeney. 
Kenneth  Edward  Myatt. 
Jack  Stephen  Smith. 
Martin  WUllam  LeuUiardt. 

UiniaSTRICTKD  LIKE  OmCXRS  (TAR) 

Albert  Eugene  Rieder. 

ICZDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

James  John  Cerda. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 


Philip  Arthur  Whltacre. 

Crvn.  KHCINEER  CORPS  OFFICER 

David  Oliver  Smart,  IV. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UMRKSTRICTED  LIHX  OFFICnS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Rol>ert  Heber  Alles. 
Denny  Bruce  CargilL 
David  Fessenden  Chandler. 
liUchael  Christian  CoUey. 
James  Donald  Cossy. 
Thomas  Rogers  Merrill  Emery. 
Thomas  Robert  Fox. 
Salvatore  Frank  Oallo. 
Richard  Corbett  Oentz. 


Anthony  Albert  Leas. 
Theodore  Edwin  Lewin. 
Stephen  Francis  Loftus. 
Charles  Reynolds  McOraU.  Jr.. 
Paul  David  Miller. 
Leonard  Gordon  Perry. 
Richard  Fay  Pittenger. 
Grant  Alexander  Sharp. 
Jeremy  Dolph  Taylor. 
Raynor  Andrew  Kent  Taylor. 
Richard  Harrison  Truly. 

RKSTRICTD  LIHE— KRGIlfnRnfG  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Lowell  John  Holloway. 
Roger  Bigelow  Home.  Jr. 

AKKOHAUnCAL  KHQimXRIMG  DUTY  OFFICES 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Richard  Del  Frlichtenicht. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (IMTELLIGEMCE) 

To  be  rear  admiral 

William  Oliver  Studeman. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Lewis  Mantel. 
Russell  Larry  Marlor. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Rodney  Kaye  Squibb. 

James  Benjamin  Whlttaker. 

The  following-named  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

CIVIL  EKGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Benjamin  Franiain  Montoya. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions   of  title   10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  5137  and  1370. 
To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lewis  H.  Seaton,  Medical 
Corps,  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  H.  Webber,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1444,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  tiUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  824: 

William  P.  Eshelman. 

Lloyd  G.  Pool. 

Donald  R.  Gardner. 

Harry  W.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Michael  P.  Mulqueen. 

John  P.  Brickley. 

Michael  P.  Downs. 

Duane  A.  Wills. 

Richard  L  Phillips. 

Robert  B.  Johnston. 

Peter  J.  Rowe. 

Clyde  L  Vermllyea. 

Francis  X.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
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the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5913: 

William  H.  GosseU. 

The  following-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

John  F.  Oonln. 

NomMATioNS  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  lieginnlng  Turgut 
Alagoz,  and  ending  AUen  Wong,  wtiich 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Myron  G.  Ashcraft,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  ending 
MaJ.  Samuel  Wofford.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  J. 
Abel,  and  ending  Robert  B.  Zwicker,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  aK>eared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Biarch  19. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beglimlng  Thomas 

A.  Abascal,  and  ending  Michel  P.  Zumwalt, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  19, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Stephen 

B.  Allen,  and  ending  Lawrence  T.  ZlrilU, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  2, 1987. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Erlind  G.  Royer, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  23, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Upen- 
drakumar  Kharod,  and  ending  Hubert  O. 
Piatt,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  23, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beglimlng  MaJ. 
John  H.  Bubar,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
MaJ.  Carolyn  K.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  23, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ian  R. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Charles  R.  Miller, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  5,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
David  H.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
MaJ.  Joseph  W.  Brookerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  5,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  P. 
Lewis,  and  ending  Peter  B.  Yaw,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  i4>peared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  12, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Vincent  J. 
Barsolo,  and  ending  William  E.  Latimer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  12, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Glenn  A. 
Carlson,  and  ending  KendaU  Reed,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  12. 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  O. 
Marslender.  and  ending  Paul  C.  Baird. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  2. 1987. 


Army  nominations  beginning  George  L 
Adams  m.  and  ending  Richard  L  Agee, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  2,  1987. 

Army  nomination  of  Harvey  R.  Brown, 
Jr.,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  2,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Angelo  A. 
Armondo,  and  ending  Gary  D.  Zarr,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  April  15,  1987, 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  21,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  V. 
Adams,  and  ending  William  Woodruff, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  15,  1987,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21, 1987. 
Army  nominations  beginning  Maynard  C. 
Sandberg.  and  ending  John  L.  Ghee,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  15. 1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  21. 1987. 

Army  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Stroud, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  on  April 
27.  1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  April  28, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Dennis  L 
May,  and  ending  Kevin  M.  Wesloh,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  27, 1987,  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  28, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  L. 
Bunner,  and  ending  Roger  J.  Miller,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  27,  1987.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  28, 1987. 
Army  nominations  beginning  Gregory  L 
Cook,  and  ending  Michael  E.  Brouillette, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11.  1987.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  12,  1987. 
Army  nominations  beginning  Kay  E. 
Bratz,  and  ending  Robert  M.  Zivkovlch, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  12.  1987. 
Army  nominations  beginning  Tommy  M. 
Adams,  and  ending  (niarles  A.  Williams, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  12,  1987. 
Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  M. 
Randall,  and  ending  Kevin  T.  Munger, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  12,  1987. 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ev- 
erett W.  Krantz,  and  ending  Rebecca  A. 
Wlnthrop,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  27. 1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Eileen  M.  Albertson,  and  ending  Richard  G. 
Wilmes,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9, 1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
R.  Ahrens,  and  ending  Larry  W.  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  23, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Roy  August 
Ackermann,  and  ending  Vance  Glover  Spra- 
gue,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Jerry  Carroll 
Collis,  and  ending  Terry  Lee  Shreiner, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  3. 1087. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  A. 
Barber,  and  ending  Timothy  L.  Workman. 


which  noninations  were  received 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Coa 
Record  of  April  9. 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Ekneato  Al- 
berto Diaz-ordax,  and  ending  Major  Doyal 
Bursey,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  April  15.  1967.  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rboou>  of 
April  20.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  Wil- 
liam Allen,  and  aiding  Charles  James 
Ritzel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  15,  1987,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  31. 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Austin  Gray 
Abercrombie,  and  ending  James  Edward 
WalthaU,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  May  1, 1987,  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  5. 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  A. 
Fowler,  and  ending  Elisabeth  K.  Hart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  12, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard 
Lorman  Affeld,  and  ending  John  Joseph 
Joyce,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  13. 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  Chris- 
tian Aanonsen,  and  ending  Gregory  Richard 
ZymbalulL,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Raooso  of 
May  12.  1987. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  now  returns  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  leader.  Mr. 
Thxtiuiond. 

Mr.  President,  has  morning  business 
been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  not  yet  terminated. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness may  continue  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes.  

The  F'RESIDING  OFFICER.  ¥nth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOSTILE  CORPORATE 
TAKEOVERS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  In  the  last  10  years, 
we  have  seen  an  epidemic  of  hostile 
(»rporate  takeovers.  Along  with  that 
we  have  seen  investment  banking 
firms  figure  out  all  kinds  of  ways  to 
use  mirrors  to  accomplish  this.  We've 
seen  a  swarming  of  a  breed  known  as 
raiders  appearing  on  the  scene  to  take 
advantage  of  lax  laws  and  reinterpre- 
tations  and  new  approaches  and  de- 
vices invented  by  the  investment  bank- 
ers. 


UMI 
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They've  offered  big  premitims.  The 
peoide  who  have  invested  for  institu- 
tfciOB  with  big  blocks  of  stock  have 
cared  more  about  the  premium  than 
tat  corporate  integrity.  They've  paid 
for  their  raids  by  breaking  up  the 
parts  of  a  company  and  selling  them 
off. 

They  paid  for  it  tn  some  documented 
lTWtf~—  by  stealing  pension  funds  or 
by  misapplying  pension  funds.  They 
have  changed  eqidty  to  debt  across  the 
corporate  world  in  an  alarming 
amount.  They  have  given  a  new  def  ini- 
tion— "Jimk  bonds"— to  the  legitimate 
device  of  high-yield  bonds. 

Junk  bonds  have  had  a  side  effect  on 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
their  own  soundness.  Then  with  all  of 
thu,  and  because  of  all  of  this,  we've 
seen  a  rash  of  insider/trader  trading 
scandals 

Now.  right  now,  we  have  in  process 
legislation  to  deal  with  this,  to  at- 
tempt to  define  it.  to  attempt  to 
broaden  the  concerns  that  we  as  a 
nation  need  to  have  for  our  corporate 
structure  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
eQual  treatment  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned: the  stockholders,  the  affected 
oommimities  and  employees,  and  the 
corporate  world  itself,  whose  sound- 
ness is  at  stake. 

As  this  legislation  was  being  pre- 
pared, there  came  Into  play  a  prime 
example  of  how  this  works— how  it 
works  because  of  a  laxity  in  the  laws, 
and  how  it  woriut  for  the  detriment  of 
communities  and  people  and  their 
families  and  their  Jobs.  An  assault  was 
made  on  Burlington  Industries.  Bur- 
lington is  the  largest  corporation  in 
North  Carolina  and  it  has  substantial 
plants  and  operations  In  a  dozen  other 
States.  It's  one  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions of  America.  We  now  have  to  play 
by  a  Canadian  firm  and  by  the  notori- 
ous raider  Asher  Edelman  who  has 
said  that  he  intended  to  break  up  this 
company  and  to  sell  off  its  parts. 
Whether  or  not  that's  true,  we  may 
never  Imow  imless  he  is  successful. 

We  also  have  Shearson  Lehman,  a 
respected  firm,  but  nevertheless  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  promise  of  bridge  fi- 
nancing that  doesn't  really  obligate 
and  put  money  on  the  line.  And  we 
have  the  suggestion  that  there  has 
been  insider  information— confidential 
information— made  available  by  an 
onployee  of  Burlington  to  Paine 
Webber  first  and  then  to  Shearson 
Lehman  and  then  to  the  raiders  and 
then  to  Dominion  Textile. 

It  is  the  kind  of  affair  that  demon- 
strates so  well  the  type  of  legislation 
that  is  needed.  Consequently,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
invited  all  of  these  people  plus  all  of 
the  Bwlington  people  to  attend  a 
hearing  on  Monday  next  so  that  we 
might  look  at  this  example  as  we 
exempt  to  fashion  fair  and  equitable 
leidslation.  The  Banking  Committee 
invited  them  to  come. 


Now  they  have,  yesterday  and  today, 
defied  the  UJS.  Senate,  declined  to 
come  testify,  saying  in  effect,  "What 
we  are  doing  is  none  of  your  business." 
Well,  we  could  issue  a  subpoena,  but 
we  can't  do  it  immediately:  it  takes  a 
little  bit  of  a  process  to  get  it  done.  So 
I've  decided  that  for  the  moment  I  wlU 
not  ask  for  that,  but  I  might  very  well 
subpoena  them  and  their  records  later 
to  see  that  we  get  the  true  facts  and 
the  true  badigroimd. 

Right  now  I  think  they  have  made 
the  point,  by  their  refusal  to  take  part, 
far  better  than  their  testimony  would 
have  made  it.  They  have  shown  once 
again  that  their  style  is  arrogance, 
that  they  just  don't  care,  that  the 
public  be  damned.  It's  reminiscent  of 
the  1920's.  Bankers  said  they  don't 
really  care,  raiders  have  said  they 
don't  really  care.  They  are  saying, 
"We  are  getting  ours  and  so  what." 

Well,  I'm  Introducing  the  first  of  the 
week,  along  with  Senator  Sasser  and 
other  colleagues,  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  laws  that  relate  to 
takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts.  This 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  It  will 
rein  in  malpractices,  it  will  stop 
abuses. 

It  will  be  fairly  tough  legislation  to 
sell.  That  Is.  it  would  have  been  fairly 
tough  legislation  to  sell,  but  I  think 
the  arrogance  of  these  people  is  going 
to  make  it  easier  to  sell,  because  I 
think  once  again  in  history  Investment 
bankers  and  their  allies  are  galloping 
wild  and  out  of  control.  They  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances  on  wrecking 
the  American  economy  to  fulfill  their 
own  greed. 

In  the  1920's  this  same  crowd  of 
people  pretty  well  wrecked  America. 
Now  again  they  are  getting  out  of 
hand.  They  are  wrecking  the  economy. 
They  are  destroying  commimities. 
They  have  and  they  are  abolishing 
millions  of  jobs  all  across  the  Nation. 
They  are  changing  the  great  enter- 
prise of  equity  to  one  of  debt,  contrary 
to  the  traditions  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  weakening  the  corporate 
world  by  substituting  debt  for  equity, 
modernization,  and  the  capacity  for 
research.  Our  total  national  capacity 
for  competitiveness  is  at  risk  because 
of  this  kind  of  greed.  And  for  what? 

They  will  teU  you  that  they  are 
working  for  more  efficient  manage- 
ment. That's  nonsense.  There's  not  on 
record  a  case  where  a  hostile  takeover 
resulted  in  better  management.  It's 
greed,  greed,  and  nothing  but  greed, 
and  it's  time  that  we  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Hundred  million  dollar  fees  to  invest- 
ment bankers,  loot  to  the  raider,  illicit 
profits  to  Inside  traders.  They  are 
making  it  easy  to  pass  this  legislation. 
This  Idnd  of  evidence  is  needed  and  it 
comes  along  while  we  are  worldng  on 
legi^tion  to  deal  with  takeovers  and 
leveraged  buyouts.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  process  of  putting  to- 


gether the  most  far-reaching  banking 
legislation  in  the  last  50  years. 

It's  time  for  us  to  do  that.  It's  time 
for  us  to  make  our  banking  industry 
competitive  again.  Even  now,  this 
banking  legislation  is  t>eing  formulat- 
ed, and  this  kind  of  arrogance  is  going 
to  help  shape  it.  The  big  question  that 
the  investment  bankers  care  about— 
where  they  think  they  need  protec- 
tion-is the  Olass-Steafl^  Act. 

They  may  very  well  be  cracldng  that 
wall  right  now  by  greed  toward  Bur- 
lington Industries,  the  kind  of  greed 
that  they've  shown  for  the  last  10 
years.  This  Idnd  of  greed  marks  the 
hostile  takeover  business.  There  isn't 
any  better  example  for  why  we  need 
healthy  competition. 

In  this  particular  case,  as  we  shape 
banking  legislation,  if  the  hand  falls 
heavy  on  investment  banking,  the 
bankers  can  mark  it  up  to  the  Idnd  of 
greed  that's  Illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  attempted  takeover  of  Burlington 
Industries. 

American  banks  have  long  felt  that 
they  could  influence  investment  bank- 
ing for  the  good;  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  contribute.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  investment  banking  industry 
is  helping  demonstrate  that  Indeed  we 
may  not  any  longer  need  Glass-Stea- 
gall,  we  may  need  wholesome  competi- 
tion. 

Whatever  else  they've  d(me,  they've 
made  it  much  easier  to  get  legislation 
in  this  country  for  the  soimdness  of 
our  economy  and  for  the  soundness  of 
the  corporate  world. 


Party.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
widow.  Annabell.  and  to  his  family  and 
multitude  of  friends. 
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DEATH  OP  AUSTIN  C.  POWELL 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  recent  death  of  Austin  C.  PoweU 
of  Frederick,  MD,  that  community  and 
our  State  have  lost  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing citizens.  Austin  spent  a  lifetime 
worldng  in  Frederick  County  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
for  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
had  worked  with  him  over  the  years. 

A  lifelong  Democrat  and  resident  of 
Frederick.  Austin  served  for  28  years 
on  the  Frederick  County  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee— probably  a 
modem  record  of  service.  In  1980,  he 
served  as  an  elector  to  the  electoral 
college.  He  was  active  in  many  commu- 
nity organizations  including  the  Jef- 
fersonian  Democratic  Club,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  and  Junior  Fire  Com- 
pany No.  2.  He  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  Frederick  throughout  his 
life. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  any 
Democratic  even  in  Frederick  County 
in  which  Austin  did  not  play  an  active 
role.  He  was  respected  throughout  his 
community,  cared  deeply  for  the 
people  of  his  city  and  county,  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  Democratic 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  FILIPINO 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  de- 
mocracy. Three  days  ago.  the  Philip- 
pine people  went  to  the  polls  to  vote  in 
their  first  truly  free  national  congres- 
sional elections  since  1972.  As  we  look 
back  over  the  past  year,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  President  Aquino  and  her 
supporters  have  accomplished  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  in  raising  her  coun- 
try from  the  despotic  rule  of  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  to  the  level  of  democratic 
rule  by  the  people. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  of  the  Filipi- 
no people  for  this  successful,  and 
largely  nonviolent,  election  process. 
This  vote,  in  which  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  26  million  voters  in  the  coimtry 
took  part,  represents  the  steadfast 
commitment  of  the  people  to  restore  a 
democratic  government.  This  election 
also  appears  to  be  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  people's  support  for  the  Aquino 
government.  With  about  4  percent  of 
the  country's  votes  tallied  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  23  leaders  in  the  race  for 
the  24-member  Senate  are  candidates 
supported  by  President  Aquino.  In  the 
race  for  the  200-member  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  predicted  that 
President  Aquino-backed  candidates 
would  win  between  123  and  145  posi- 
tions. 

We  must  take  caution,  however,  in 
our  enthusiasm.  As  Paul  Aquino, 
President  Aquino's  campaign  coordina- 
tor commented,  the  individuals  of  the 
"Aquino  slate"  have  varied  perspec- 
tives that  will  be  hotly  debated.  It  is 
this  body,  Mr.  President,  that  will  be 
voting  on  such  key  issues  as  the  U.S. 
military  base  rights  agreement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  political  situation  in  the 
Philippines  is  far  from  reconciled. 

In  addition  to  these  election  debates, 
the  Communist  rebels  have  continued 
their  raids.  Since  February,  an  esti- 
mated 800  people,  mostly  military 
members,  have  been  Idlled  by  the 
Communist  insurgents.  President 
Aquino  has  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  provide  advanced  military 
equipment  to  help  combat  these 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  blindly  rush  our  most  sophisti- 
cated military  technology  to  FHipino 
troops  or  that  we  commit  more  foreign 
assistance  moneys.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  that  they 
carefully  consider  these  proposals  by 
the  Philippine  Government  in  light  of 
the  upcoming  base  rights  agreement 
which  expires  in  1991.  These  negotia- 
tions should  be  fluid,  dynamic,  and  on- 
going. These  talks  should  include  the 
current  requests  for  advanced  military 
equipment,  efforts  for  addressing  the 


debt  situation,  and  discussion  on  the 
maintenance  of  internal  security. 

A  stable  democratic  Philippines  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  Our  two  military  bases 
in  the  Philippines,  Subic  Bay  and 
Clark  Air  Force  Base,  provide  security 
to  the  entire  Pacific  rim.  The  dollar 
cost  incurred  by  moving  such  bases 
would  be  between  $6  and  $13  billion. 
In  addition,  the  loss  in  morale  and  per- 
ception of  unity  of  such  a  move  would 
be  immeasurable. 

Base  rights  are  crucial  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  and  far-reach- 
ing defense  posture  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  But  these  talks 
should  not  wait  until  the  11th  hour 
and  the  burden  of  defense  should  not 
fall  only  on  the  United  States.  We  are 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
base  rights  agreements  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  These 
talks  are  critical.  Current  budget  con- 
straints balanced  against  the  impera- 
tive need  to  provide  a  perception  of  co- 
hesion and  strength  among  the  West- 
em  World  Allies  makes  successful  ne- 
gotiations imperative.  The  Philippine 
bases  are  no  less  vital.  The  stability  of 
the  Filipino  Government,  and  with  it, 
the  stability  of  the  entire  Pacific  rim 
foster  peace  and  democracy.  Compre- 
hensive base  rights  agreements  must 
remain  a  primary  concem  of  the 
United  States  foreign  poUcy. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

HAT  18.  1T89:  SENATOR'S  CLASSmCATIOItS 
OETERMIKED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15.  1789,  198  years  ago  today.  Senators 
of  the  First  Congress,  all  of  whom 
began  service  together,  drew  lots  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  the  term  that 
each  would  serve,  either  2,  4,  or  6 
years.  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
had  expressly  provided  that  there 
would  be  three  classes  of  Members. 

On  May  14,  the  Senate  resolved  that 
its  Members  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  Individuals  were  assigned  so  as 
to  ensure  that  each  class  would  con- 
tain no  more  than  one  Member  per 
State  and  that  its  Members  would  be 
drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
As  recorded  in  the  Senate  Journal,  the 
resolution  declared  "That  three 
papers  of  equal  size,  numliered  1,  2, 
and  3,  be  by  the  secretary  rolled  up 
and  put  into  a  lx>x,  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Langdon,  Mr.  Wlngate.  and  Mr. 
Dalton.  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
classes  in  which  each  of  them  are 
placed;  and  that  the  classes  shall 
vacate  their  seats  in  the  Senate  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  numbers  drawn 
for  them,  beginning  with  number 
one."  And.  "that  when  Senators  shall 
take  their  seats  from  States  that  have 
not  yet  appointed  Senators,  they  shall 
he  placed  by  lot  in  the  foregoing  class- 
es, but  in  such  manner  as  shall  keep 


the  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be 
in  numbers." 

On  May  15,  Senators  Langdon.  Win- 
gate,  and  Dalton  drew  the  lots  that 
would  determine  each  Senator's 
length  of  term.  Lot  one,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  contained  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors who  would  serve  2-year  terms;  lot 
two,  drawn  by  Mr.  Wlngate,  those 
whose  seats  would  be  vacated  after  4 
years;  and  lot  three,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Langdon,  those  who  would  serve  for  a 
full  6  years. 

Those  classes  continue  today.  For 
example,  the  class  3  term  drawn  by 
Senator  Samuel  Pomeroy,  one  of  the 
first  two  Senators  to  represent  the 
new  State  of  Kansas  in  1861,  is  the 
seat  I  hold  today. 


AGRICULTURAL  MORTGAGE 
MARKETING  ACT 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  record  reflect  that  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1172.  the 
"Agricultural  Mortgage  Marketing  Act 
of  1987."  This  bill  would  esUblish. 
within  the  framework  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  a  secondary  market 
mechanism  for  agricultural  real  estate 
mortgages. 

This  Congress  will  deal  with  a  varie- 
ty of  proposals  to  address  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  bill  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  comprehensive  approach 
we  must  take  to  address  those  prob- 
lems and  assure  that  our  farmers  will 
be  able  to  obtain  flexible  and  reason- 
ably priced  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  mechanisms 
which  our  Nation's  capital  markets 
have  developed  to  serve  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  such  as  housing,  must 
be  available  to  American  agriculture. 
This  is  critical  to  assure  that  American 
farmers  remain  globally  competitive. 
Agricultural  lenders  must  have  an  in- 
creased ability  to  intermediate  capital 
from  individual  and  institutional  in- 
vestors in  a  volume,  and  at  prices  that 
will  provide  dependable  sources  of 
credit  for  farmers.  Strong  and  healthy 
competition  in  our  rural  communities 
is  a  key  to  flexible  and  reasonably 
priced  credit  for  farmers. 

This  bill  presents  a  straightforward 
and  balanced  approach  for  establish- 
ing a  secondary  market  in  agricultural 
real  estate  loans.  The  language  of  the 
bill  is  clear,  direct  and  specific.  The 
focus  of  its  provisions  are  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  real  estate  used  in  the  type 
of  production  agriculture  traditional 
to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  bill 
would  promote  participation  in  the 
secondary  market  by  all  types  of  lend- 
ers interested  in  financing  agriculture 
in  our  State,  and  assure  their  equal 
access  and  balanced  representation. 
The  biU  would  also  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  gener- 
al public  interest. 
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A  propo-ly  structured  secondary 
market  facility  would  benefit  otir  Ne- 
braska communities  in  a  number  of 
impmtant  ways.  It  would  provide 
faimeis  with  lower  interest  rates, 
aooMB  to  a  larter  number  of  compet- 
ing lenders,  and  access  to  fixed-rate 
and  loog-tenn  real  estate  mortgage 
credit,  and  would  assiu^  more  simpli- 
fied borrowing  procedures.  The  facili- 
ty would  also  provide  agricultural 
lenders  with  greater  flexibility  to 
match  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
to  manage  interest  rate  risks.  It  would 
enable  them  to  generate  more  loan 
volume  with  reasonable  capital  com- 
mitments. Lenders  could  also  gain  ad- 
ditional sources  of  fee  and  service 
income  to  strengthen  their  capital  re- 
sources. This  would,  in  ttim.  strength- 
en our  Nation's  banking  system  gener- 
ally. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  S.  1172 
te  supported  by  agricultural  lenders 
across  industy  lines,  including  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  The  bill  represents  a 
consouus  among  those  groups  on 
inues  related  to  the  establishment  of 
a  secondary  market  in  agricultural 
real  estate  mortgages.  I  commend  the 
constituent  members  and  leaders  of 
those  groups  for  their  hard  work  and 
^niph««tii  on  their  mutual  interest  in 
developing  a  mechanism  to  more  effec- 
tively serve  farmers  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  successful  establishment  of  a 
secondary  market  in  agricultural  real 
estate  loans,  with  balanced  participa- 
tion and  access,  would  enable  those  ag- 
ricultural lenders  to  overcome  barriers 
which  have  limited  their  ability  to 
make  a  significant  volume  of  long- 
term,  fixed-rate  loans  available  to 
farmers.  The  enactment  of  S.  1172 
should  serve  to  broaden  and  deepen 
their  commitment  to  production  agri- 
culture in  their  communities. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
successful  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  secondary  market  in  agricul- 
tural mortgages  involves  a  number  of 
technical  areas.  This  bill  will  require 
some  adjustments  to  accommodate 
those  technical  needs.  We  must  be 
sure  that  a  secondary  market  is  struc- 
tured so  that  it  can  and  will  work.  I 
pledge  to  use  my  background  and  ex- 
perience in  agricultiu^  and  banking  to 
work  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  make  a  secondary  market  in  agricul- 
tural loans  a  reality  and  a  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1172  and  see  it  as  an  historic  op- 
portuntiy  to  provide  greater  alterna- 
tives and  flexibility  to  farmers,  lend- 
ers, and  investors  for  financing  Ameri- 
can agriculture  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  market  in  agricul- 
tunl  real  estate  loans. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
■moLLBD  bhu  snaiKD 

At  12:18  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  deriu, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age  diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986:  and 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  STDfms]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-1247.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  submit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1248.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Records  Officer  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  computer 
matching  program  between  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Utah  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1249.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  revised  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1 250.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Legislative  Affairs.  AID.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  new  con- 
tracts entered  into  without  competitive  se- 
lection procedures  October  1.  1985  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1251.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
agency's  1986  Freedom  of  Information 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-12S2.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1253.  A  commimication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  Corps  for  fy 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1254.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  study  on 
the  use  of  a  telephone  verification  system 
for  determining  employment  eligibility  of 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-125S.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  two  deter- 
minations by  the  Corporation  during  1986 


not  to  comply  with  a  portion  of  a  request 
for  records  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-1256.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  1986  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1257.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appointment  of  one 
additional  bankruptcy  judge  for  the  district 
of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-1258.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  improvements  in  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1259.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  CoiiTts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  malEe  improvements  in  the 
Federal  court  interpreter  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1260.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Civil  Rights  of  Institutional- 
ized Persons  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1261.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  drug 
abuse  and  drug  abuse  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1262.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  assistance  for 
school  construction  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1263.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
Ublish  the  National  Vaccine  Injury  Com- 
pensation Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1264.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  1985  and  1986  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  reports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-1265.  A  communication  from  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  polling  place  accessibility  in  the  1986 
general  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-1266.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Age  65  Presumption;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veteran's  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  INOUYK,  and  Mr.  BtnuiicK): 

S.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
improved  access  to  ambulatory  mental 
health  services  for  individuals  enrolled  in 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  tn- 


aurance  benefits  established  under  such 
part,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
8.  laiO.  A  bill  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  natural 
gr^hlte;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HECHT: 
8.  1211.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear  Waste 
Reprocessing  Study  Act  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1212.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
5-chloro-2-methyl-4-i80thiazolin-3-one, 
2-methyl-4-isothlazolln-3-one,  magnesium 
chloride,  stabilizers  and  application  adju- 
vants; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  2-n-octyl-4- 
isothiazolin-3-one,  and  on  mixtures  of  2-n- 
octyl-4-isothiazolin-3-one  and  application  ad- 
juvants; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  m-Hydroxy- 
benzolc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  ex- 
isting temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
mixtures  of  5-chloro-2-methyl-4-lsothlazolln- 
3-one,  2-methyl-4-l80thiazolln-3-one,  magne- 
sium chloride  and  magnesium  nitrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fiiuuice. 
By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1216.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  obUgatlon 
and  expenditure  of  fimds  appropriated  or 
made  avaUable  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
the  development  or  testing  of  antiballistic 
missile  systems  or  components  which  are 
sea-based,  air-liased,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  STKVzifs): 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in  an  expeditious 
and  environmentally  sovmd  manner,  the 
public  lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development,  and  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  import- 
ed food  be  labeled  to  specify  the  country  of 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ldgar)  (by  request): 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  assure  farmers,  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives  that  the  value  of 
their  stoclt  in  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions is  protected,  to  restore  System  institu- 
tions to  economic  viability  and  competitive- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  B4r.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cramstoh,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  MKTzxmAnic  and  Mr.  Pkll): 
S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  education.  Information,  risk  re- 
duction,   training,    prevention,    treatment, 
care,  and  research  concerning  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
SJ.  Res.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  limiting  campaign 
expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Iifoim,  and  Mr. 
BinmicK): 
S.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  improved  access  to  ambula- 
tory mental  health  services  for  individ- 
uals enrolled  in  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  es- 
tablished under  such   part,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HXDICABX  AMBTTLATORT  lOIfTAI,  HKALTB 
SERVICES  ACCESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
INOUTE  and  Mr.  Burdick,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  the  Medicare  Ambulatory 
Mental  Health  Services  Access  Amend- 
ments of  1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide 
access  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  to 
the  improvements  in  ambulatory 
mental  health  care  that  have  devel- 
oped over  the  past  20  years. 

For  more  than  20  years,  virtually 
every  technological  and  medical  ad- 
vance has  been  made  available  to  med- 
ical and  surgical  patients  through 
added  Medicare  benefits.  For  example, 
Medicare  costs  alone  for  coclilear  im- 
plants to  correct  hearing  disabilities 
would  be  $6.9  million  for  this  year  and 
$8.4  million  for  300  implantable  defi- 
brillators, at  $28,000  per  case. 

Since  the  1940's.  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness as  well.  But  the  elderly,  under 
Medicare,  have  been  effectively  denied 
access  to  those  advances. 

Mr.  President,  please  forgive  me  if  I 
sound  chauvinistic  in  referring  to  my 
State  of  Minnesota— as  I  usually  do — 
In  discussing  the  need  for  this  bill.  But 
I've  heard  from  enough  people  outside 
my  State  that  it's  not  my  perception 
alone  that  Minnesota  is  generally  a 
leader  nationwide  in  dealing  with 
social  ills,  and  especially  in  health 
issues.  Minnesota  is  the  home  of  Flor- 
ence Lehman,  first  president  of  the 
National  Mental  Health  Association. 

But  even  in  my  State,  there  is  a  high 
level  of  frtistration  with  the  way  we've 
neglected  problems  of  mental  illness. 
Norma  Schleppergrell.  program  direc- 
tor of  the  Range  Mental  Health 
Center  in  Hibbing,  MN,  and  a  state- 
wide advocate  for  her  issues,  said  the 
mentally  ill  have  been  slighted  by 
public  policymakers  compared  with 
other  disability  groups.  She  points  to 
the  large  numl}er  of  mentally  ill 
among  the  wandering  homeless  as  re- 
minders of  this  failure. 

Mr.  President,  figures  from  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons revealed  that  an  estimated  15  to 
25  pereent  of  those  over  the  age  of  65 
have  significant  mental  health  prob- 
lems. And  in  1985.  85  percent  of  older 
Americans  needing  mental  health 
services  went  without  them. 
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Access  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  to 
all  ambulatory  treatment  of  mental  Ill- 
ness is  severely  restricted  by  an  archa- 
ic pasrment  policy.  Payment  and  cover- 
age limits  have  not  been  altered  to  ac- 
count for  advances  in  the  clinical 
treatment  of  mental  illness,  or  even 
for  inflation,  since  the  enactment  of 
title  XVm  more  than  20  years  ago.  In 
fact,  if  the  $250  cap  were  extrapolated 
for  inflation,  it  would  be  a  cap  of 
about  $2,000  now.  The  net  effect  is 
that  the  coverage  originally  author- 
ized by  Congress  has  been  severely  re- 
duced. 

Medicare  coverage  for  the  mentally 
ill  was  developed  in  an  era  when  most 
psychiatric  patients  were  hospitalized 
and  when  there  were  concerns  that 
providers  and  patients  would  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  long-term  psychothera- 
py, with  mixed  evidence  of  success. 
That  vision,  together  with  the  fear  of 
great  expense  to  the  trust  fund,  has 
prevented  change  in  Medicare. 

Today,  we  know  much  more  about 
mental  illness.  Mental  health  re- 
searchers have  learned  that  there  is  a 
biochemical  basis  for  some  mental  ill- 
ness, and  that  almost  miraculous 
changes  can  occur  with  proper  care. 
One  example  is  that  of  a  74-year-old 
woman,  hospitalized  in  a  large  Minne- 
apolis general  hospital  liecause  of 
weight  loss,  sleeplessness,  agitation, 
and  increased  anxiety.  Psychiatric 
consultation,  with  additional  inter- 
views with  her  husband  and  family  re- 
sulted in  a  diagnosis  of  severe  depres- 
sion and  a  recommendation  for  anti- 
depressant therapy.  The  patient  start- 
ed to  recover  within  a  week  of  starting 
medication  and  was  discharged  to  see 
the  psychiatrist  in  his  office  to  moni- 
tor lier  medications  and  to  examine  in 
more  detail  the  environmental  causes 
which  contributed  to  her  depression. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  I 
have  become  acutely  aware  that 
mental  health  problems  among  the 
rural  elderly  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  financial  crisis  sweeping  rural 
America,  as  century-old  farms  are 
threatened,  marriages  crack,  genera- 
tions divide,  and  alcoholism,  violence 
and  suicides  increase. 

One  success  story  is  that  of  an  80- 
year-old  retired  farmer,  referred  to  a 
psychiatrist  because  of  difficulty 
sleeping,  thoughts  of  impending 
death,  and  profound  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  worthlessness.  The  psychia- 
trist determined  that  the  patient  was 
afraid  of  being  put  into  a  nursing 
home  or  hospital,  and  that  his  family 
saw  him  as  useless.  After  a  series  of 
family  meetings,  and  with  the  initi- 
ation of  appropriate  antidepressant 
treatment,  the  patient's  sleeping  pat- 
tern returned  to  normal,  and  he  again 
found  enjojonent  with  his  family. 

In  one  study,  however,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  nu^  elderly  population 
showed     significant     mental     health 
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protdemi.  yet  only  1  percent  sought 
out  moital  health  services. 

In  fact,  most  people  in  our  Nation. 
fiip*ri*ny  the  elderly,  do  not  use 
mental  health  service  despite  advances 
in  therapy  design  and  effectiveness. 
ThoM  who  do  use  mental  health  serv- 
ices only  make  a  few  visits— the 
infK«*f>"  number  of  visits  is  Just  over 
two.  Only  10  percent  of  users  make 
man  than  24  visits  per  year.  But  this 
group  of  "hijh  users"— only  some  of 
whom  fit  the  stereotype  of  the 
healthy,  hlgh-fimctionlng  patient— ac- 
count for  50  percent  of  ambulatory 
mental  health  expenditures. 

We  can  use  what  we  know  about 
"high"  or  "low"  utilization  potential 
to  develop  a  new  insurance  strategy 
for  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
under  Medicare.  Services  such  as  drug 
therapy  or  other  brief  offices  visits 
with  strong  therv>eutic  benefit  but 
"low"  potential  for  discretionary  use- 
that  is,  they  have  the  same  potential 
for  use  as  other  ambulatory  medical 
treatments— should  be  subject  only  to 
those  limits  now  in  effect  for  general 
medical  care. 

This  bill  works  toward  three  impor- 
tant goals:  Access  to  services— and  es- 
pecially community-based  services- 
avoidance  of  inappropriate  institution- 
allation.  and  restoration  of  individ- 
uals to  more  normal  lives. 

It  wiU  accomplish  those  ends 
through  two  major  means: 

Expanding  Medicare  to  cover  short 
mental  health  visits  for  so-called  low- 
use  services,  such  as  chemo-  and  elec- 
troconvulsive then4>y.  diagnosis,  or  in- 
dividuals psychotherapy,  wliile  retain- 
ing the  20-percent  patient  cost-sharing 
but  without  Ktnlting  the  number  of 
visits. 

Providing  payments  for  high-use 
services  such  as  intensive  individual 
psychotherapy,  family,  group,  or  mul- 
tifamily  psychotherapy,  and  hypno- 
therapy, but  on  a  higher  cost-sharing 
basis,  and  with  a  $l,215-per-year  cap 
instead  of  the  current  $250. 

This  bill  maintains  current  condi- 
tions under  which  mental  health  serv- 
ices can  be  delivered,  including  provi- 
sion for  psychologists,  psychiatric 
nurses,  and  psychiatric  social  workers 
to  provide  care  under  physician  super- 
vision, and  with  a  20-percent  copay- 
ment  overall. 

This  bill  does  require  some  new  ex- 
penditures, but  mental  health  is  an 
area  where  some  front-end  costs  will 
be  repaid  many  times  over  in  better 
mental  health  for  the  individual,  less 
family  stress,  and  less  health  utiliza- 
tion in  other  settings  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. Based  on  recent  research,  our 
proposal  lifted  all  restrictions  on  am- 
bulatory mental  health  care,  we  might 
anticipate  a  little  more  than  doubling 
of  the  ctirrent,  restricted  costs  of  am- 
bulatory mental  illness  treatment. 

However,  our  biU  removes  major  re- 
strictions only  from  those  treatments 


which  either  are  brief  in  length  and  of 
low  relative  cost,  or  which  can  be  com- 
pleted In  five  or  fewer  visits,  as  in  the 
case  of  hour-long  psychotherapy. 

The  cost  of  multivisit  psychothera- 
py, which  accounts  for  50  percent  of 
ambulatory  mental  health  expendi- 
tures, is  strongly  controlled  by  imposi- 
tion of  high  copayments,  plus  limits 
on  total  visits  and  total  costs.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  this  proposal  will 
be  in  the  range  of  an  additional  $50  to 
$100  aimually,  not  counting  any  sav- 
ings for  less  use  of  regular  medical 
care  after  mental  health  treatment. 

Oiu-  estimate,  incidentally,  does  not 
include  cost  savings  which  will  occur 
due  to  declines  in  Inpatient  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill,  or  from  falling  gen- 
eral health  use.  These  cost  savings 
have  been  documented  by  niunerous 
studies    to    occur    when    ambulatory 
mental  health  benefits  are  improved. 
Studies  also  show  that  as  much  as  60 
percent  of  total  patient  visits  to  physi- 
cians are  due  to  emotional  problems, 
not  physical  ailments.  With  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  mental  health 
intervention,  some  significant  propor- 
tion of  physician  visits  will  not  be 
needed.  Finally,  our  proposal  requires 
that  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
will  provide  interim  assessments  of  the 
impact  of  this  act  on  the  costs  and  uti- 
lization of  mental  health  treatment 
services,  and  on  access  to  such  services 
by  Medicare  beneficiaries.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proposed  2-year  authori- 
zation period,  we  will  have  acquired 
substantial  data  to  guide  us  deciding 
how  to  continue  or  modify  mental  ill- 
ness benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  turn 
away  from  the  reality  that  current  re- 
strictions on  mental  health  benefits 
Inappropriately  and  indiscriminately 
limit  access  of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
to  needed  treatment  services.  This  pro- 
posal, at  a  modest  cost,  presents  a  true 
opportunity  for  us  to  expand  Medicare 
coverage  of  selected,  effective  treat- 
ments for  the  mentaUy  ill.  We  look 
forward  to  the  comments  and  support 
of  our  colleagues  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  and  a  summary  factsheet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

S.  1209 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

The  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Ambulatory  Mental  Health  Services  Access 
Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  MODIFICATION  OF  UMffATION  ON  EX- 
PENSES FOR  AMBULATORY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  Gkkeral.— Effective  for  the  twenty- 
four  month  period  begiiming  with  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  year  to  begin  more 


than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  section  1833(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  VS.C.  13961(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXlHA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  with  respect  to  expenses 
incurred  by  an  individual  in  any  calendar 
year  for  services  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  total  amount  that  may  be  consid- 
ered as  incurred  expenses,  for  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  is  the  smaUer  of— 

"(i)  the  reasonable  charges  for  services 
furnished  during  30  visits  in  such  year,  or 
"(li)  $2,700.00. 

"(B)  The  services  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are— 

"(i)   extensive    individual   psychotherapy 
(45  minutes  or  more  per  visit), 
"(11)  family  psychotherapy, 
"(ill)  multlfamily  group  psychotherapy, 
"(iv)  group  psychotherapy,  and 
"(v)  hypnotherapy, 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  that  are  fur- 
nished on  an  outpatient  basis. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  with  respect  to  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  that  are  fur- 
nished during  visits  in  a  calendar  year,  the 
amount  payable  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  equal  to— 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges 
for  services  furnished  during  visits  1 
through  5  in  such  year, 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges 
for  services  furnished  during  visits  6 
through  20  in  such  year,  and 

"(C)  20  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges 
for  visits  21  through  30  In  such  year.". 

(b)  Appucation.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  twenty-four-month  period  for 
which  such  amendment  is  effective. 

SEC.  J.  STUDY. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  amendment  made  by 
section  2  of  the  Medicare  Ambulatory 
Mental  Health  Services  Access  Act  of  1987 
on  the  cost,  utilization,  and  quality  of 
mental  health  services  furnished  to  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  pre- 
liminary report  with  respect  to  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a).  The  report  shall 
describe  the  manner  In  which  the  study  is 
being  conducted  and  may  include  tentative 
findings  and  recommendations  based  upon 
the  study.  ^    ^  ^ 

(2)  The  preliminary  report  reqiilred  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  updated  at  least 
every  six  months. 

(3)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  the  Medicare  Ambulatory  Mental  Health 
Services  Access  Act  of  1987  ceases  to  be  ef- 
fective, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  with  respect  to  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a).  The  report 
shall  include  findings  and  recommendations 
based  upon  the  study. 


mental  health  benefits  under  Medicare,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP)  said  today. 

AARPs  comments  came  at  a  Capitol  Hill 
press  conference  held  by  Sen.  David  Dtiren- 
berger  (R-Minn.),  who  introducted  a  bill 
today  to  improve  access  to  outpatient 
mental  health  services  for  Medicare  Part  B 
participants. 

"It's  hard  to  believe  that  Medicare's  cover- 
age of  mental  health  treatment  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  since  the  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1965,"  said  AARP 
Director  of  Legislation  John  C.  Rother. 
"Great  progress  has  been  made  since  then 
in  diagnosing  and  treating  mental  illnesses, 
but  unfortunately  many  of  these  remedies 
are  unavailable  to  older  people  because 
Medicare's  coverage  Is  so  limited." 

Under  the  Durenberger  bill,  "medical 
management"  treatment  involving  medica- 
tions would  be  subject  to  the  same  Medicare 
limitations  as  other  general  medical  serv- 
ices. For  psychotherapies.  Medicare  would 
pay  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  patient's 
first  five  mental  health  therapy  visits,  half 
of  the  costs  of  the  sixth  through  20th  visits 
and  20  percent  of  the  21st  through  30th 
visits.  The  increased  coverage  of  early  visits 
would  encourage  people  to  seek  help  in  deal- 
ing with  crises. 

The  maximum  Medicare  contribution 
would  be  <1.2I6  a  year  or  30  visits,  whichev- 
er is  less. 

"This  marks  a  significant  first  step  in  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  unmet  need  for 
mental  health  services  for  older  Americans. 
Roughly  15  to  25  percent  of  those  over  the 
age  of  65  have  significant  mental  health 
problems,  and  the  incidence  of  suicide  Is 
higher  among  the  elderly  than  among  teen- 
agers," Rother  said. 

"Researchers  are  rapidly  expanding  our 
understanding  of  how  mental  illness  affects 
people  of  all  ages,  and  it's  time  for  Medi- 
care's mental  health  benefit  to  reflect  the 
current  state  of  medical  practice." 

With  25  million  members,  AARP  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  organization  of  Americans  50 
and  older.  The  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  orga- 
nization offers  a  wide  range  of  membership 
benefits,  legislative  advocacy  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  and  community  service  pro- 
grams carried  out  through  a  national  net- 
work of  volunteers  and  local  chapters. 
AARPs  headquarters  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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AARP  Backs  Expanded  Mental  Health 
Benepiis 

Washhigtoh,  D.C— Depression  and  sui- 
cide among  the  elderly  could  be  reduced  if 
Congress    enacts    a    new    bill    expanding 
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By  Mr.  HECHT: 
S.  1211.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear 
Waste    Reprocessing    Study    Act    of 
1987";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  REPROCESSING  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  quite 
possibly  save  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
electric  ratepayers  of  the  Nation.  At 
the  same  time,  this  bill  will  allow  the 
country  to  reconsider  an  opportunity 
to  make  fuller  and  more  efficient  use 
of  our  limited  energy  resources.  Final- 
ly, and  most  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  wUl  give  us  a  chance  to 
pause,  and  reflect,  and  reconsider,  and 
maybe  change  our  minds,  before  con- 
tinuing on  a  path  that  has  so  far  led  to 
nothing  but  conflict  in  dealing  with 
our  Nation's  high  level  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  returned 
from  a  very  informative  trip  to 
Europe,  where,  along  with  a  number 
of  our  colleagues,  I  saw  firsthand  a 
successful  French  program  of  reproc- 
essing spent  nuclear  fuel.  The  French 
are  able  to  remove  so  much  of  the  dan- 
gerous Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel, 
that  only  one  ten-millionth  of  the 
original  material  remains.  And  they 
are  confident  they  can  do  even  better. 

As  a  result  of  reprocessing,  the 
French  are  able  to  get  out  most  of  the 
energy  that  is  l(x:ked  up  in  the  urani- 
um fuel.  In  America,  imder  existing 
law  and  the  current  plans  of  the 
Energy  Etepartment,  we  will  literally 
throw  out  most  of  this  potential 
energy  resource.  I  believe  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  cannot  afford  to  waste  energy. 
I  believe  we  must  conserve  energy,  and 
malce  the  fullest  use  of  the  limited 
energy  resources  that  are  available  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

My  legislation  requires  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  reproc- 
essing spent  nuclear  fuel  in  this  coim- 
try.  This  work  would  be  performed  by 
the  prestigious  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  While  the  study  is  underway, 
my  bill  would  also  impose  a  moratori- 
lun  on  site-specific  work  associated 
with  the  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high 
level  nuclear  waste.  There  is  no  sense 
for  us  to  continue  spending  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  on  a  program 
that  we  may  soon  conclude  is  not  in 
our  best  interests  as  a  nation. 


My  biU  would  give  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  untU  October 
1989  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
economic  and  environmental  feasibili- 
ty of  a  reprocessing  program  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
argued  that  reprocessing  was  too  ex- 
pensive. But  this  was  before  we  started 
to  add  up  the  bills  for  deep  geologic 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste.  This  ap- 
proach is  likely  to  cost  our  citizens 
more  than  $30  billion,  when  you  in- 
clude the  necessary  upgrading  of  our 
highway  system.  In  comparison.  I  am 
willing  to  bet  that  the  pricetag  on  re- 
processing will  turn  out  to  be  very  rea- 
sonable. 

In  the  past,  repnx^ssing  has  been 
viewed  only  as  a  way  to  get  more 
energy  out  of  uranium  fuel.  If  we  are 
also  willing  to  view  reprocessing  as  a 
way  to  handle  the  waste  problem,  then 
we  can  dramatically  cut  the  cost  of 
reprocessing  by  letting  the  waste  age  a 
few  years  before  being  recycled.  It  will 
then  be  a  lot  cooler,  less  radioactive, 
easier,  and  less  expensive  to  handle. 
The  value  of  the  energy  that  is  lost 
during  the  aging  process  is  not  too 
great,  and  will  be  offset  in  part  by  the 
cheaper  reprocessing  cost.  Finally,  the 
waste  left  over  after  reprocessing  is  a 
lot  safer  than  fresh  spent  fuel.  This  in 
turn  will  dramatically  reduce  our 
waste  disposal  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  bill 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation 
to  avoid  making  a  mistake  in  energy 
policy,  a  mistake  in  environmental 
policy,  and  in  Federal  spending.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  l(X}k  forward  to  its  early  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Reprocessing  Study  Act  of 
1987,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Sbort  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
luiown  as  the  "Nuclear  Waste  Reprocessing 
Study  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Fixdings.- The  Congress  finds 
that: 

(a)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  not  stud- 
ied the  feasibility  of  reprocessing  for  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time; 

(b)  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  is  not  now 
currently  being  contemplated  by  the  United 
States  of  America; 

(c)  reprocessing  is  a  proven  and  effective 
technology  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  energy  resources  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  safety 
posed  by  spent  nuclear  fuel; 

(d)  there  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  reprocessing  spent  fuel  after  it  has 
cooled  for  a  number  of  years  may  be  signifi- 
cantly less  costly  than  reprocessing  relative- 
ly fresh  spent  fuel;  and 

(e)  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  current  national  program  of  deep 
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■oologle  '"f~*'  of  blfh  level  ndloacUve 
WMte  tad  went  nuclear  fuel: 

(t)  It  Is  appropriate  at  thla  time  for  the 
iMtlan  to  reoooaMer  the  option  of  reproceaa- 
taw  went  nuclear  fueL 

aac.  3.  Pinvoas.— The  purpoae  of  this  Act 
la  to  Initiate  an  analyals  of  the  f  eaalbOity  of 
reprooeaaint  ipent  nuclear  fuel  before  the 
IMeial  Oovemment  invests  substantial 
amounta  of  additional  ratepayer  funds  on 
the  deep  leolotlc  dlwoaal  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  an  approach  which  may  now  prove  in- 
ferkv  to  reprooeaaint  from  the  perspectives 
of  aound  enetiy  policy,  economic  efficiency, 
and  publie  health  and  safety. 

Sac  4.  BRUT  Pdkl  RBPaocBsnro  Studt.— 
By  September  SO,  1M7,  the  Secretary  of 
ttieriy  shall  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  irprnrwislng  went  nuclear  fueL 
The  study  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  reprooeaslnc  spent  fuel  that 
has  first  been  aged  for  three  yean,  fifteen 
yean,  thirty  yean,  and  fifty  yean.  The 
study  shaQ  compare  the  Ufecycle  cost  of  a 
iiminuailm  program  with  the  lif ecycle  cost 
of  the  deep  geologic  disposal  of  spent  fuel  as 
contemplated  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1M3  (PubUc  Law  97-435),  from  site 
characterisation  through  repository  clostire. 
The  study  shall  also  address  indirect  effects 
of  reprocessing  and  deep  geologic  disposal, 
sudi  as  the  implications  for  further  invest- 
ment in  transportation  systems  and  the  im- 
plications of  reduced  miiUng  of  uraniimi.  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  environmental  conse- 
quences, mine  reclamation  cost,  balance  of 
trade  considerations,  and  occupational 
health  and  safety  considerations. 

Sac.  5.  SoBMissioif  to  Corgkkss.— The  Na- 
tkmal  Aavd*'»'y  of  Sciences  shall  submit  its 
completed  study  to  Congress  no  later  than 
September  30, 1989. 

Sic.  6.  SusPBHSioii  OF  Sm  Spkitic  Work 
ON  Dixp  OaoLOGic  Disposal.— Notwith- 
standing the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-425).  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  carry  out  site  specific  woric  on 
potential  repoaltories  for  deep  geologic  dis- 
posal of  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste  is  suspended,  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  suspension 
shaU  terminate  180  days  after  the  National 
4«— rftwy  of  Sdenoes  submits  the  study  to 
Congreas  referred  to  in  Section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  7.  Pdkdimc.— The  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  eatabliahed  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  n.S.C.  10222)  shaU  be 
the  source  of  funds  for  the  work  performed 
under  this  Act. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1218 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Striate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossertMed,  That  (a) 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System  £>evelopment  Limitation  Act 
of  1987." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  any  provision  of  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  such  provision  specifically  re- 
peals this  Act,  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  yean  1988  and  1989 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  devel- 
op or  test  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

(c)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if — 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  systems  or 
components  which  the  President  proposes 
to  develop  or  test;  and 

(2)  after  such  report  Is  received  by  Con- 
gress, a  joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  is  introduced  and  such  joint  resolu- 
tion is  enacted. 

(dHl)  A  joint  resolution  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  one  without  a  preamble, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System  Development  Limitation  Act 
of  1987  is  repealed.". 

(2)  Such  a  Joint  resolution  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  a 
joint  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate.  Such  a  reso- 
lution may  not  be  reported  before  the  15th 
day  after  its  introduction.  If  the  committee 
to  which  such  a  resolution  is  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  (or  an  identical 
resolution)  at  the  end  of  60  days  after  its  in- 
troduction, such  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution  and  such  resolution  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved.  Such  a  resolution  shaU  be 
considered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (8)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  section  101(h)  of 
PubUc  Law  98-473:  98  Stet.  1936). 
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By  Mr.  WARNER: 
8.  1216.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  obUga- 
tion  and  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  develop- 
ment or  testing  of  antiballlstic  missile 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

AnXBUXISnC  MISSILI  Srsmi  DKVKLOFMKirT 
UMITATIOII  ACT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  "Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System  Development  Limita- 
tion Act."  I  aslL  tmxmimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in 
an  expeditious  and  environmentally 
sound  manner,  the  public  lands  within 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

AHCnc  COASTAL  PLAIM  PTTBLIC  LAHSS  LXASniG 
ACT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Stevens,  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  authorize  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing, exploration,  and  development 
within  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 


National  WUdlif e  Refuge 
Alaska. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  issues 
the  100th  Congress  will  address  is 
whether  to  permit  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion  on  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  first  step  in  the  legislative  process 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  opening  that 
area  to  such  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  many 
people  will  Just  assume  that  in  this 
area  there  are  substantial  commercial 
quantities.  As  we  all  know,  more  often 
than  not,  when  you  are  looking  for  oil, 
you  do  not  find  it.  In  Alaska,  the  situa- 
tion is  a  little  different.  If  you  find  it. 
you  had  better  find  a  lot  of  it  because 
the  economics  simply  mandate,  be- 
cause of  the  costs,  that  substantial  re- 
serves be  discovered. 

The  ANWR  coastal  plain  lies  next  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  east  of  Prudhoe  Bay. 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  nearby  Lisbume, 
Endicott,  and  Kuparuk  fields  current- 
ly account  for  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  U.S.  domestic  oil  production.  Be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  because  of  the  extremely  favor- 
able geological  evidence  of  hydrocar- 
bon potential,  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  promising  unexplored  oU  and  gas 
prospect  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  also  noteworthy,  to 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  Prudhoe 
Bay  has  now  passed  the  east  Texas 
field  in  production  as  the  largest  pro- 
ducing field  in  North  America. 

In  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980,  Con- 
gress expressly  reserved  for  future 
consideration  the  question  of  whether 
oil  and  gas  exploration  should  be  al- 
lowed on  the  1.5-million-acre  coastal 
plain  of  ANWR.  To  facUitate  that 
debate.  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  coastal  plain's 
fish,  wildlife,  and  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 

The  Department  has  recently  re- 
leased its  coastal  plain  resource  study. 
It  predicts  a  95-percent  chance  that 
there  are  4.8  biUion  barrels  of  oil  in 
place  and  a  5-percent  chance  that  the 
area  contains  more  than  29.4  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  The  report  also  con- 
cludes that  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production  activities 
can  occur— I  want  to  underscore  that, 
Mr.  President;  can  occur— without  det- 
rimental impact  to  the  environment  of 
the  19  million  acre  refuge. 

Oftentimes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  over- 
looked that  this  area  contains  approxi- 
mately 19  million  acres,  that  there  are 
approximately  8  million  acres  that  will 
be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  in  per- 
petuity, that  the  balance  is  in  a 
refuge,  and  we  are  only  talking  about 
allowing  exploration  on  1.5  million 
acres.  Based  on  these  conclusions.  Sec- 


retary Hodel  has  recommended  that 
the  Congress  authorize  an  orderly  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program  for  the  entire 
1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  at  a  pace 
and  under  such  circiunstances  that 
wlU  avoid  unnecessary  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  we  explore  the  ANWR  coastal 
plain  and  make  an  accurate  inventory 
of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  that  we  be- 
lieve are  there. 

In  March,  the  Department  of 
Energy  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  energy  seciuity  of  this 
country.  This  study  concluded  that 
falling  domestic  oil  production  and  in- 
creasing dependence  on  foreign  oil 
supplies  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  President  Reagan's  message  to 
Congress,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
energy  security  report,  contained  a 
specific  reconunendation  that  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  ANWR 
coastal  plain  be  authorized. 

In  light  of  the  recent  explosive 
growth  in  our  Nation's  oil  imports  and 
the  continuing  decline  in  our  proven 
domestic  reserves,  it  is  critical  that  we 
explore  the  coastal  plain  to  determine 
precisely  how  much  oil  is  there.  No 
such  exploration  will  take  place  unless 
Congress  expressly  authorizes  It. 

The  legislation  Senator  Stevens  and 
I  are  introducing  today  provides  that 
authorization.  It  amends  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  imple- 
ment a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  that  will  assure  the  expedi- 
tious exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  ANWR  coastal  plain.  The  bill 
also  directs  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate whatever  stipulations,  rules,  and 
regulations  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  all  activities  asso- 
ciated with  oil  and  gas  development  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  protects 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  en- 
vironment of  ANWR. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  to 
recall  a  bit  of  history  at  this  point.  In 
1973.  the  United  States  came  within  1 
vote  of  losing  access  to  Prudhoe  Bay 
when  the  Vice  President  was  required 
to  break  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
legislation  authorizing  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  [TAPS]. 

That  pipeline  is  currently  moving  2 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  That 
amounts  to  approximately  22  percent 
of  the  domestic  oil  production  in  the 
United  States  today. 

So  it  came  that  close  to  not  happen- 
ing. 

The  closeness  of  that  vote  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  strong  opposition  by 
well-meaning  national  environmental 
groups  to  any  tyi>e  of  resource  devel- 
opment associated  with  Prudhoe  Bay. 
The  arguments  used  by  those  groups 
in  1973  are  being  used  by  those  same 


groups  today  to  oppose  any  explora- 
tion of  the  coastal  plain. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
where  we  would  be  today,  if  that  vote 
had  gone  the  other  way.  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  United  States  would  be 
importing  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
petroleum  needs  from  foreign  sources 
and  we  would  be  in  a  precarious 
energy  security  position— subject  to 
extreme  price  fluctuations  and  supply 
disruptions. 

We  would  obviously  be  in  a  position 
where  we  could  be  held  hostage  by 
those  Mideast  countries  that  have  the 
leverage  in  determining  the  world 
price  of  oil. 

But  that  1973  vote  did  indeed  au- 
thorize construction  of  TAPS.  During 
the  intervening  years,  all  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  massive  environmental  dis- 
ruption and  ruin  have  been  proven 
wrong.  Alaskans  and  the  oil  industry 
have  demonstrated  that  oil  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic  and  protection  of 
Alaska's  splendid  environment  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  We  can  have  both. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  environmentalists  are  using 
scare  tactics  today.  They  are  saying  we 
cannot  have  oil  exploration  and  devel- 
opment and  protect  our  caribou  re- 
sources as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  have  proven 
them  wrong.  In  1972  and  1973,  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  the  development  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field,  the  Central  Arctic 
caribou  herd  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  numbered  somewhere 
between  2,500  and  3,500  animals. 
Tcxlay  that  herd  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  estimates  now  are  that 
there  are  approximately  14.000  ani- 
mals. 

One  can  easUy  conclude,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  increase  has  grown 
around  a  modest  amount  of  activity 
associated  with  roads,  the  pipeline, 
and  the  activities  in  Prudhoe  Bay. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  President, 
is  very  clear.  It  is  that  the  predator, 
namely,  the  wolf,  is  not  in  the  area  of 
activity.  As  a  consequence,  the  caribou 
move  into  the  area  of  activity  because 
there  are  no  predators. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very,  very  clear, 
and  we  have  the  scientific  evidence 
based  on  the  actual  operating  history, 
that  we  can  have  this  type  of  develop- 
ment and  exploration  and  that  the 
caribou  is  indeed  a  very  adaptable 
animal.  We  can  apply  the  same  princi- 
ple to  the  caribou  herd  that  moves 
across  Canada  and  comes  into  Alaska 
and  calves  on  the  coastal  plain. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  a  modest  amount  of 
activity,  they  will  simply  move  a  mile 
or  a  mile-and-a-half  away. 

We  have  studies  which  will  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  transcript  of  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Bergerud,  a  Ca- 
nadian professor  at  the  University  of 


Victoria,  as  a  supplemental  to  my 
statement  that  I  am  reading  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TaARscRiPT  or  a  Cohvxhsatior  Bktwieii  Da. 
Tom  BmoKBUD  or  thx  UmvnsiTT  op  Vic- 
toria,   Britisb   Columbia   Am>   SniAToa 

FKAXK  H.  MURKOWSKI 

PM:  Dr.  Bergerud,  1  undentand  that  you 
have  devoted  a  good  portion  of  your  life  to 
research  on  caribou.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little 
bit  about  your  background  and  the  observa- 
tions you've  made  on  the  caribou  in  various 
areas  of  the  world. 

TB:  WeU,  I've  been  working  with  caribou 
since  1955.  I  was  a  chief  biologist  in  New- 
foundland for  many  yean  and  then  the  di- 
rector of  the  game  department. 

I  worked  with  the  Newfoundland  herda, 
then  I  worked  with  the  Labrador  herds,  the 
Herds  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  lately  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 
I've  had  one  field  in  Alaska. 

I  spent  22  yean  on  the  calving  grounds 
when  the  cows  were  giving  birth.  I  spent  19 
yean  with  the  animals  during  the  rut  I've 
devoted  my  whole  professional  life  to  the 
well  being  of  the  species. 

FM:  Tou've  been  quoted  as  calling  caribou 
one  of  the  world's  most  adaptable  animals. 
Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  about  what 
you  mean  or  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

TB:  Well,  they're  not  the  world's  most 
adaptable,  but  they're  very  highly  adapted 
to  the  Arctic  environment  and  they  are  also 
adaptable.  They  can  make  plastic  responses, 
they  can  adapt  to  man  establishing  build- 
ings and  so  forth  in  their  area. 

They  can  tolerate  being  near  man.  In  fact, 
reindeer  which  is  the  same  species  as  cari- 
bou, is  one  of  the  animals  that  man  has 
been  able  to  domesticate.  So  they  certainly 
are  adaptable— they're  able  to  take  great  ex- 
tremes in  the  environment  and  their  natu- 
ral environment  being  so  tough— I  mean 
that  is  why  they  have  prospered  because 
they  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  these 
adaptations. 

FM:  I'm  interested  in  the  question  of  ac- 
tivity associated  with  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion in  the  area  of  caribou  habitat  or  in 
their  calving  ground. 

What  happens  when  there's  exploration 
in  an  area  where  they  traditionally  come  to 
calve? 

TB:  WeU,  the  calving  groimds  of  most  of 
the  big  herds  are  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  herds. 

There  is  a  debate  about  why  caribou  go  to 
calving  grounds  and  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant in  trying  to  undentand  what  would 
be  the  significance  of  the  development  on 
the  calving  grounds. 

The  paper  that  I've  been  publishing  and  Is 
becoming  more  generally  accepted  is  that 
caribou  go  to  calving  grounds  as  an  anti- 
predator  strategy.  They  go  to  the  very 
northern  edge  of  their  range  and  this  allows 
them  to  get  away  from  wolves.  Wolves  usu- 
ally den  along  tree  lines,  so  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  caribou  are  going  to  calving  grounds 
in  my  view  to  escape  wolves  not  because 
there  Is  some  unique  food  supply  or  forage 
there.  Some  people  would  say  that  if  we  dis- 
placed caribou  from  an  area  they  are  going 
to  decline.  And  usually  this  is  baaed  on  a 
view  that  they  think  that  the  food  resources 
are  critical  on  these  calving  grounds  and  In 
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(act  rve  done  lome  itudles  up  In  Alaska  on 
tbe  e*MiK  giouDds  and  can  show  that  actu- 
ally tbe  food  is  Quite  poor.  Where  the  bulls 
an.  aouth  of  tbe  calvtng  grounds,  the  food 
la  much  better  and  If  the  oows  are  re&Uy  In- 
terested In  food  supply  they  would  have 
stayed  back  with  the  bulls.  But,  they've 
gone  up  to  get  away  from  the  predators. 

Now  because  they're  worried  about  preda- 
t(Hv  they  are  liable  to  disturbance— when 
they  see  a  vehicle  coming  down  the  road  it 
repreaentt  a  predator  to  them.  They  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  road  without  the  vehicle. 
We  can  expect  that  if  we  have  a  road  with 
traffic  in  a  calving  ground  that  the  bulls 
would  probably  pay  little  attention  to  the 
road  but  that  the  cows  will  move  back  per- 
haps a  mile  from  the  road  and  then  they 
will  resume  their  normal  activities. 

In  fact,  we  don't  want  the  caribou  to  ha- 
bituate to  the  traffic  because  in  fact  this  is 
their  natural  predator  response. 

ni:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
mere  presence  of  roads,  drilling  pads,  and 
drill  rigs  will  not  necessarily  displace  the 
caribou?  Rather,  it  Is  the  activity  associated 
with  those  structures— men  and  vehicles 
working,  etc.— which  may  cause  the  caribou 
to  move  away  from  the  area.  If  the  men  and 
the  vehicles  weren't  there,  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  road  or  a  pad  wouldn't  necessar- 
ily disturb  the  caribou? 

TB:  It's  the  disturbance  that  causes  them 
to  be  displaced.  If  they  are  going  to  l>e  dis- 
placed. It  doesn't  necessarily  need  to  be 
traffic. 

One  person  did  a  study  up  there  on  the 
Central  Arctic  Herd  and  he  made  a  fence 
and  he  had  burlap  bags  hanging  on  the 
fence.  When  the  tMgs  flapped  in  the  wind. 
the  caribou  avoided  this  fence,  in  my  view 
because  it  resembled  a  predator. 

If  you  have  things  that  look  like  predators 
it's  the  predator  response  on  the  road  that 
makes  them  peel  away. 

Now  this  is  mostly  the  cows  and  the 
calves.  The  bulls  are  not  nearly  as  shy  of 
predators.  They  actually  go  into  the  willow 
valleys  to  feed.  That's  what  they  have  to  do 
to  get  big  and  breed  females.  The  female 
has  to  stay  away  from  predators  so  her  calf 
willUve. 

And  even  If  there's  a  lot  of  traffic  on  the 
road,  the  displacement  is  only  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  activity.  So  If  we  do  want  to 
keep  all  the  traffic  going,  we  will  lose  a  strip 
of  occupation  of  about  two  miles  wide. 

The  big  thing  is  that  we  don't  have  a  bar- 
rier. 1  don't  see  why  we  should  worry  about 
this  two  miles  on  each  side  because  the 
range  is  not  limiting. 

If  there  was  so  much  traffic  when  the 
herd  was  migrating  so  that  they  didn't  go 
across,  then  they  would  stay  south.  And  if 
they  stayed  south,  in  the  case  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, it  would  mean  they  would  stay  closer 
to  the  foothills.  And  If  they  stayed  closer  to 
the  foothills  there  would  be  more  predation 
because  that's  where  there  are  more  bears 
and  wolves. 

If  we  monitor  the  percent  calves— even  if 
they  are  displaced— and  we  are  prepared  to 
manage  the  predators,  we  can  always  have 
positive  recruitment.  And  the  herd  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

FM:  How  does  noise  associated  with  the 
activities  of  man  affect  the  caribou? 

TB:  Right  now  in  Ongava  the  NATO  exer- 
cise roar  over  the  caribou  with  Jets.  People 
are  all  upset,  but  I've  looked  at  a  lot  of  cari- 
bou with  noise. 

I  was  in  the  DelU  Herd  in  Alaska.  That 
herd  is  near  an  army  base.  Right  at  calving 
time  the  army  people  used  to  come  out  with 
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their  big  Huey  helicopters  which  really  look 
sinister  at  very  low  elevations  and  the  cari- 
bou were  so  habituated  to  this  noise  that 
they  didn't  even  stand  up. 

I've  also  watched  caribou  when  dynamite 
has  gone  off.  If  the  noise  doesn't  have  any 
impact  on  their  weU  being,  they  habituate 
with  it.  If  you  roar  up  to  a  caribou  in  a  ski- 
doo  and  start  shooting  at  it,  then  the  noise 
of  a  sld-doo  has  very  dire  consequences  for 
them  and  they  will  not  habituate  to  it. 

But  a  noise  of  a  feeder  station  or  an  air- 
plane that  does  not  result  In  any  further 
consequences  but  the  noise,  they  will  soon 
habituate  to  it  and  will  pay  it  little  mind. 

FM:  Do  you  luiow  of  any  areas  where  cari- 
bou are  currently  in  close  contact  with  the 
activities  of  man? 

TB:  I  was  over  in  Norway  once  in  1979  and 
I  watched  a  caribou  herd  right  in  the  middle 
of  Army  maneuvers.  In  Norway  they  ma- 
neuver in  the  national  parks  in  tmusual  situ- 
ations. The  caribou  were  paying  no  heed  to 
this. 

The  Central  Arctic  herd  next  to  the  Por- 
cupine herd  of  course  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  development— pipes  and  feeder 
lines  and  so  forth,  and  that  herd  has  pros- 
pered; Increasing  from  some  3,000  to  15,000 
during  the  development.  I  think  that's  the 
acid  case  that  shows  that  caribou  can  co- 
adapt  to  this. 

They  carmot  co-adapt  to  l>eing  over  liar- 
vested,  but  they  can  certainly  take  living 
side-by-slde  with  an  ethical  man. 

Now  what  often  happens  is  when  We  have 
these  developments  we  upset  the  predator- 
prey  relationship.  Wolves  nm  up  and  down 
the  TAPS  highway  on  the  Central  Arctic 
herd.  So  sometimes  we  upset  the  balance 
not  through  what  is  disturbance,  but  be- 
cause we  have  given  a  benefit  to  the  preda- 
tor. 

Sometimes  it  will  work  the  other  way.  The 
bears  and  the  wolves  stay  away  from  the  de- 
velopment, stay  away  from  the  calving 
ground  and  the  caribou  actually  prosper. 

The  survival  of  calves  on  the  Central 
Arctic  herd  has  t>een  very  high  since  devel- 
opment and  this  coincides  with  a  reduction 
in  the  wolves  because  of  greater  hunter 
access. 

PM:  Doctor,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  provided  an  unique  insight 
based  on  your  22  years  of  observing  the  cari- 
bou all  over  the  world.  We  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  thoughtfullness  in  giving  your 
views  and  actual  experience  in  observing 
this  tremendous  resource  of  all  of  North 
America  and  Europe.  Undoubtedly  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  call  on  you  again.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  note  the  work  done 
by  my  colleague  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Don  Youmg.  Mr.  Young's  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  for 
some  weeks  now  and  there  is  substan- 
tial support.  I  understand  there  are 
now  143  cosponsors  of  the  House  bill. 
Representative  Young  has  done  an  ex- 
traordinary job  in  pointing  out, 
indeed,  the  significance  of  what  this 
issue  means  to  the  national  energy 
and  security  of  our  country,  and  point- 
ing out  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  envirormient,  and  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  environmental 
impact,  that  we  can  have  this  compa- 
tability. 

In  concluding   tills  statement,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  my  pleas- 


ure in  being  associated  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator  Sn- 
VKNS.  on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Senator  Ted  Stevdts  has  exert- 
ed extraordinary  leadership  In  the 
Senate  for  nearly  two  decades  on 
major  natural  resources  and  environ- 
mental initiatives  affecting  our  State 
and  our  Nation.  Among  those  initia- 
tives was  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  leg- 
islation that  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  statement. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
one  other  observation.  Mr.  President. 
This  legislation  does  not  involve  a 
question,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  of  opening  the  coastal  plain.  It 
has  never  been  closed  by  Congress.  So 
we  are  not  reopening  something  which 
has  been  closed.  We  are  authorizing 
from  a  dictate  of  Congress  back  in 
1980  that  a  study  be  concluded.  That 
study  has  taken  place  now  with  the 
Department  of  Interior's  report  has 
been  released.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
we  go  ahead  today  with  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  which  I  am  a  member,  with 
Senator  Johnston  of  Louisiana  being 
the  chairman,  has  scheduled  hearings 
which  wUl  t>e  held  in  Washington  be- 
giimlng  on  the  2d  of  June  and  continu- 
ing to  the  4th,  the  11th,  and  the  12th 
of  June.  There  will  also  be  an  Energy 
Committee  visit  to  ANWR  during  the 
second  week  of  August.  We  anticipate 
taking  the  Issue  before  the  Committee 
for  hearings  on  the  particular  bill 
sometime  during  July  and  again  per- 
haps In  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
alert  the  Senate.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do  t>efore  we  are  going  to  be 
ready  to  make  a  decision  on  permit- 
ting oil  and  gas  exploration  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  ANWR.  There  will  be 
the  hearings  I  referred  to,  the  over- 
sight, debate  and  the  negotiations.  I 
am  confident  as  this  legislation  proc- 
ess unfolds,  that  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  become  convinced  that 
it  is  Indeed  in  our  national  interest,  in 
environmental  terms,  economic  terms, 
and  national  security  terms,  to  author- 
ize  the  exploration  on  the  ANWR 
coastal  plain  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  this  bUl 
to  establish  an  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge's  coastal  plain. 

As  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  the  Easenhower  administra- 
tion. I  was  involved  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Arctic  National  WUdllfe  Range, 
which  now  constitutes  the  core  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  We 
took  care  at  that  time  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  allow  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
production  In  the  coastal  plain. 


A  few  years  after  I  came  to  the 
Senate  In  1968,  Congress  began  a  7- 
year  debate  over  the  status  of  Federal 
lands  In  Alaska.  One  of  the  most  con- 
troversial questions  discussed  in  that 
debate  was  whether  the  coastal  plain 
should  be  closed  permanently  to  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  designated  as  wil- 
derness. 

Congress  ultimately  rejected  the 
Idea  of  closing  the  coastal  plain.  In- 
stead, it  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior— in  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
[ANILCA]— to  conduct  a  5-year  study 
of  the  biological  and  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources of  the  plain.  Seismic  surveys 
conducted  for  this  study  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  plain  is  the  most 
promising  oil  and  gas  prospect  on  the 
North  American  continent— our  last 
hope  to  discover  another  supergiant 
oil  field  like  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Section  1003  of  ANILCA  deferred  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  the  coastal  plain 
"untU  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress." I  hope  my  colleagues  will  note 
the  use  of  the  word  "until"  rather 
than  "unless."  The  authors  of  the 
coastal  plain  provisions  in  ANILCA— 
one  of  whom  was  our  late  colleague. 
Scoop  Jackson— foresaw  the  energy 
crisis  now  developing  and  knew  that 
our  Nation  would  eventually  need 
access  to  the  plain's  resources  to 
ensure  our  energy  security. 

The  report  that  Congress  mandated 
in  1980  was  submitted  to  us  last  month 
by  Interior  Secretary  Don  Hodel.  That 
report  authoritatively  demonstrates 
that  oil  and  gas  leasing  can  proceed  in 
the  coastal  plain  without  jeopardizing 
the  health  of  the  Porcupine  caribou 
herd  or  the  other  living  resources  of 
the  plain. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  time  to  ful- 
fill Congress'  1980  mandate  by  estab- 
lishing an  environmentally  sound  leas- 
ing program  in  the  ANWR  coastal 
plain.  At  a  time  when  our  reliance  on 
imported  oil  is  rising  rapidly,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  plain  could  make  to  our 
energy  security.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  expeditiously. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1218.  A  bUl  to  require  that  any  im- 
ported food  be  labeled  to  specify  the 
country  of  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

mPORTXD  FOOD  LABELIHG  ACT 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  require 
food  products  which  contain  imported 
ingredients  to  be  labeled  as  such. 
Under  this  legislation,  if  a  food  prod- 
uct contains  one  or  more  imported  in- 
gredient and  the  product  contains  10 
percent  or  more  by  volume  of  Import- 
ed Ingredients,  the  product  must  be  la- 
beled to  Inform  the  consiuner  of  its 
imported  ingredients. 


For  several  months  last  year,  the 
amoimt  of  food  imported  into  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  amount  of 
food  exported  from  the  United  States. 
This  shocking  statistic  reversed  years 
of  strong  agricultural  trade  balances 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Agricul- 
tural trade  has  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  international  performers. 
For  years,  an  armual  surplus  In  this 
sector  helped  reduce  the  impact  of 
deficits  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Since  1981  agricultural  exports  took 
a  dramatic  plunge.  This  combined 
with  poor  economic  policies  and  farm 
programs  have  sent  rural  America  into 
depression  era  conditions.  Not  only 
have  exports  dropped  but  imports 
have  grown. 

This  Nation  maintains  a  relatively 
open  border  to  imported  foods.  Advo- 
cates of  imlimlted  free  trade  suggest 
that  the  growth  of  imported  foods  rep- 
resents consumer  preference.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  most  Americans 
are  unaware  that  they  are  consuming 
Imported  food  products.  It  is  not  a  free 
choice  for  a  conscience  decision. 

For  free  trade  to  be  equated  with 
consumer  preference,  consumers  need 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose. 
That  opportunity  depends  on  luiowl- 
edge. 

I  plan  to  pursue  this  legislation  in 
the  context  of  the  1987  trade  bill.  This 
legislation  is  not  protectionist.  It  rep- 
resents the  essence  of  free  trade. 
Under  the  Imported  Food  Labeling 
Act,  the  American  consumer  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice. 

The  United  States  produces  the 
finest  food  products  in  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that  given  an  informed 
choice,  that  Americans  will  freely  ex- 
ercise their  preference  for  home 
grown  American  food  products. 

My  legislation  is  simple  and  fair. 
Food  products  which  contain  more 
than  10  percent  of  imported  products 
should  be  labeled. 

As  the  Senate  moves  toward  the  con- 
sideration of  a  trade  bill,  I  lu'ge  my 
colleagues  to  study  and  support  this 
proposal.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LuGAR  by  request) 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  assure  farmers, 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives  that 
the  value  of  their  stock  in  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  is  protected,  to  re- 
store System  institutions  to  economic 
viability  and  competitiveness  for  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PARK  CREDn  BORROWER  STOCK  PROTSCTIOH 
AND  SYSTEM  RESTORATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  facing  Con- 
gress this  year  is  the  development  of 
legislation  to  assure  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers access  to  credit  at  reasonable  and 
comjietitive  rates. 
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The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  started  work  on  farm  credit  legis- 
lation. Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Boren.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  has  held  hearings 
and  will  shortly  meet  to  mark  up  legis- 
lation. 

A  major  percentage  of  the  farm 
credit  needed  by  our  farmers  is  sup- 
plied by  the  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  System  institutions  be  economical- 
ly viable  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
carry  out  their  congressionally-man- 
dated  role  of  providing  credit  to  farm- 
ers at  reasonable  and  competitive 
rates. 

In  1985  and  1986.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  However,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  more  must  be  done. 

Farm  Credit  System  has  developed 
such  a  legislative  proposal.  I  introduce 
today,  with  Senator  Lugar,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  leg- 
islation developed  by  the  System. 

The  introduction  of  the  legislation 
today  ensures  that  the  proposal  will  be 
considered  at  the  subcommittee  mark- 
ups on  farm  credit  legislation  and  at 
the  full  committee  mark  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  thereof 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1219 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Credit  Bor- 
rower Stock  Protection  and  System  Restora- 
Uon  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— CAPrTAUZA^nON;  STOCK 
PROTECTION 

Sec.  101.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (H 
n.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting, 
after  Part  E  of  "HUe  IV,  the  following  new 
Part: 

"Part  F— CAPrrAuiATioif 

"Sec.  4.30.  CAPrrAUZATiOM  or  Ststdi  Im- 
sTiTimoNs.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act— 

'(a)  Each  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  operating  under  title  I,  II  or  HI  of 
this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  this  section,  prescribe,  by  its 
t>oard  of  directors,  its  bylaws  providing  for 
its  capitalization.  The  bylaws  adopted  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  the  classes,  par 
value,  and  amounts  of  the  institution's 
stock,  the  manner  in  which  its  stock  shall  be 
Issued,  transferred,  and  retired,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  patronage  refunds. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"stock"  means  voting  and  nonvoting  stock 
(including  preferred  stock),  equivalent  con- 
tributions to  a  guaranty  fund,  participation 
certificates,  allocated  equities,  and  other 
forms  and  types  of  equities. 

"(c)  The  capitalization  plan  adopted  by 
any  System  institution  under  subsection 
(a)— 

"(1)  shall  enable  the  institution  to  meet 
the  permanent  capital  adequacy  standards 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d); 
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"(S)  abaU  prorlde  (or  the  Inuanoe  of 
TOttiW  ■tock  (or  the  puipoM  o(  pancrmpb 

"(9)  aball  require  (A)  tbat  u  a  ocuidlUon 
to  borrow  (ram  or  through  the  institution. 
any  bMiower  who  is  entitled  to  hold  voting 
■tock  ■»«»".  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made,  ac- 
quire at  least  one  ahaic  o(  voting  atodi,  and 
(B)  that,  not  later  than  two  years  after  a 
borrower's  loan  is  repaid  in  full,  any  voting 
Uatk  held  by  the  borrower  be  converted  to 
non-voting  stock: 

"(4)  T»«»ii  permit,  but  may  not  require,  any 
bolder  ttt  stock  issued  before  the  adoption 
of  any  GapitaUsatloD  plan  under  this  sec- 
ttan.  either  to  (A)  apply  such  stoclc  at  par  or 
book  value,  as  the  case  may  be.  against  the 
amount  due  on  the  loan  and  purchase  new 
stock,  or  (B)  exchange  such  stock  for  new 
gtff^^  and 

"(5)  need  not  provide  for  (A)  maximum  or 
■whitmiim  standards  of  borrower  stock  own- 
ership based  on  a  percentage  of  the  borrow- 
er's loan,  or  (B)  retirement  of  stock  upon  re- 
payment of  the  loan. 

"(dXl)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
T*«»n  ioue  regulations  that  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  establishing  for 
all  System  institutions  "*«"<""""  permanent 
capital  adequacy  standards  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples to  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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"(3)  During  the  seven-year  period  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1).  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may  not  Initiate  any  receiver- 
ship, conservatorship,  liquidation,  or  other 
■tmnar  regulatory  or  supervisory  actions 
against  any  System  institution  for  f aUure  to 
meet  minfamwn  permanent  capital  adequacy 
standards  imless  such  action  is  recommend- 
ed or  concurred  in  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  FMeral  Farm  Credit  Assistance 
Board. 

"(8)  To  the  extent  the  provisions  of  this 
subMcUon  and  of  section  4.3  are  inconsist- 
ent, the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
prevail 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"pomanent  capital"  means  current  year  re- 
tained — rtiing«  all  surplus,  allowance  for 
losnra  of  the  institution,  and  all  stock  issued 
by  a  System  institution,  except  stock  that 
(1)  may  be  retired  by  the  holder  thereof 
upon  repayment  of  the  holder's  loan,  or 
otherwise  at  the  option  or  request  of  the 
holder,  or  (2)  is  protected  under  section  4.37 
or  is  otherwise  not  at  risk. 

"(f)  The  board  of  directors  of  any  System 
institution  shall  not  reduce  permanent  cap- 
ital through  the  payment  of  patronage  re- 
funds or  dividends,  or  the  retirement  of 
stock  or  allocated  equities  while  the  perma- 
nent capital  of  the  Institution  fails  to  meet 
the  standards  as  established  imder  subsec- 
tion (d).  or  that  would  cause  the  permanent 
capital  to  fail  to  meet  such  standards:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  System  institution 
which  is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax 
may  pay  patronage  refunds  without  regard 
to  the  prohibition  In  this  section  If  the 
entire  refund  paid  qualifies  as  permanent 
capital:  Provided  further.  That  any  System 
institution  which  Is  subject  to  Federal 
liy^)«w  tax  may  pay  patronage  ref imds  par- 
tially in  cash  so  long  as  the  cash  portion  of 
the  refund  is  the  minimum  amount  required 
to  qualUy  the  re(und  as  a  deductible  patron- 
age dtstrtbution  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
refund  paid  qualifies  as  permanent  capital. 

"(g)   Except   as   provided    in   subsection 
(dX2),  faUure  of  any  System  institution  to 


adopt  and  administer  a  capitalisation  plan 
under  this  section  that  will  cause  the  insti- 
tution to  meet  the  standards  established 
under  subsection  (d),  or  faUure  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  System  institution  to 
comply  with  subsection  (f )  shall  subject  the 
Institution  or  the  board  of  directors,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  enforcement  action  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  under  section 
4.3  and  Part  C  of  title  V. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  provisions  of  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this 
Act  that  confer  upon  System  institutions  a 
lien  on  borrower  stock  or  other  equities  and 
the  privilege  to  retire  or  cancel  such  stock 
or  other  equities  for  application  against  the 
indebtedness  on  a  defaulted  loan. 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  any  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  title  I,  n, 
or  III  are  inconsistent,  as  they  apply  to  any 
System  Institution  or  borrower  in  connec- 
tion with  capitalization,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  prevail. 

"Sk.  4.31.  OmoHAL  VoTOio  Rights.— 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4A.0, 
upon  approval  of  Its  stockholders  on  the 
basis  of  one-man-one- vote,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  System  Institution  may  adopt 
bylaws  providing  for  voting  rights  of  holders 
of  voting  stock  in  the  Institution  on  a  basis 
other  than  one-man-one-vote:  Provided, 
That  each  holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  at  least  one  vote  in  the  election 
of  directors  and  in  deciding  questions  at 
meetings  of  stoclcholders.". 

Sxc.  102.  Section  101  shaU  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  and  any  regulation  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  under  sec- 
tion 4.3  existing  on  that  date  shall  be  null 
and  void.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  issue  regulations  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  section  101  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sxc.  103.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  heading  "Part  F— Miscxllawkoos" 
that  follows  section  4.29  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  heading  "Paht  G— Miscxl- 
LAinons". 

Sxc.  104.  The  Farm  Oedlt  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  4.36  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"Sxc.  4.37.  Photbction  or  Borhowxr 
Stock.— (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  ending  on  the  later  of  seven  years 
after  that  date,  or  In  the  case  of  allocated 
equities  the  date  specified  for  their  revolve- 
ment under  a  revolving  cycle  established  by 
the  issuing  System  Institution  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section— 

"(1)  any  borrower  stock  in  any  institution 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  shall,  when  It  is 
retired  as  provided  In  the  Act,  be  retired  at 
par  value.  Borrower  stock,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  protected  by  this  section,  includes 
(A)  borrower  stock  that  is  outstanding  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding borrower  stock  that  was  frozen  after 
January  1,  1983,  In  coimection  with  the  liq- 
uidation of  certain  Farm  Oedlt  System  In- 
stitutions, and  (B)  Iwrrower  stock  that  is 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  does 
not  Include  borrower  stock  that  Is  Issued 
after  such  date  by  a  System  institution 
under  terms  and  conditions  that  explicitly, 
and  with  full  disclosure  to  prospective  hold- 
ers, provide  that  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
Is  not  protected  by  this  section;  and 

"(2)  if  an  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  determines  that,  because  of  its  fi- 
nancial condition,  it  Is  unable  to  retire  bor- 
rower stock  at  par  value  as  provided  In  para- 


graph (1),  it  shall  so  notify  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Assistance  Board.  The  Board 
shall,  K  it  concurs  with  such  determination. 
(A)  pay  to  that  institution,  without  obliga- 
tion for  repayment,  funds  adequate  to 
enable  it  to  retire  borrower  stock  at  par 
value,  which  funds  shall  be  used  by  the  in- 
stitution exclusively  for  that  purpose,  or  (B) 
if  that  institution  is  in  Uquldation,  receiver- 
ship, conservatorship,  or  similar  sUtus, 
ensure  that  holders  of  borrower  stock  in 
that  institution  receive  par  value  therefor. 
"(b)  For  purixjses  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  "borrower  stock"  means 
voting  and  nonvoting  stock  (Including  pre- 
ferred stock),  equivalent  contributions  to  a 
guaranty  fund,  participation  certificates,  al- 
located equities,  and  other  forms  and  types 
of  equities  that  (1)  are  issued  under  this  Act 
by  an  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
and  (11)  are  held  by  persons  other  than  such 
an  Institution;  and 

(2)  the  term  "par  value"  means  par  value 
in  the  case  of  stock  and  face  or  equivalent 
value  in  the  case  of  participation  certificates 
and  other  equities  and  interests,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  equities  or  Interest  that  are 
subject  to  retirement  under  a  revolving 
cycle  but  that  a  System  Institution  elects  to 
retire  out  of  order  for  application  against  a 
loan  In  default  or  otherwise  as  provided  In 
this  Act,  It  means  par  or  face  value  dis- 
counted, at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Institution,  to  reflect  its  present  value  as  of 
the  date  of  retirement. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall  affect 
the  authority  of  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Oedlt  System  ( 1)  to  retire  or  cancel  borrow- 
er stock  for  application  against  a  loan  in  de- 
fault, as  provided  in  this  Act,  or  (2)  to 
supply,  against  any  outstanding  indebted- 
ness to  a  System  bank  arising  out  of  or  in 
connection  with  a  liquidation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (aMl)(A).  the  par  value  of  bor- 
rower stock  frozen  in  such  liquidation.". 


TITLE       II-FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH      THE      FEDERAL     FARM 
CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 
Sxc.  201.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Farm  Oedlt  Amendments  Act  of 
1985  was  designed  to  give  the  Farm  Oedlt 
System  the  means  to  marshal  Its  resources 
to  assist  its  institutions  that  are  suffering 
severe  financial  stress; 

(2)  Controversy  continues  relating  to 
whether  the  Implementing  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  governing 
assessments  are  consistent  with  that  legisla- 
tion, and  some  System  institutions  have 
made  substantial  contributions  under 
System  loss-sharing  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  into  before  enactment  of  the  1985 
legislation; 

(3)  System  banks  are  agreeable  to  an  ad- 
justment of  prior  assessments  and  contribu- 
tions that  will  resolve  the  ongoing  contro- 
versy on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis; 

(4)  The  Farm  Oedlt  System  cannot  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  Ite  Congresslonally-man- 
dated  role  of  providing  credit  at  reasonable 
and  competitive  rates  to  farmers,  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives  without  temporary 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment: 

(5)  It  Is  appropriate  to  provide  a  line  of 
credit  to  the  Farm  Oedlt  System,  to  be  me- 
tered out  as  necessary  through  a  new  inde- 
pendent board  under  the  control  of  direc- 
tors, the  majority  of  whom  are  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(6)  The  principal  purpose  of  the  new 
board  should  be  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance as  necessary  to  protect  the  stock  of  the 


borrower-owners  of  Farm  Oedlt  System  in- 
stitutions and  to  restore  System  Institutions 
to  a  level  of  economic  viability  that  will 
enable  them  to  continue  to  provide  credit  to 
farmers,  ranchers  and  their  cooperatives  at 
reasonable  and  competitive  rates. 

Sxc.  202.  Part  Dl  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Act 
of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  4.28A-4.28L)  is  amended, 
effective  October  1,  1987,  to  read  as  follows: 
"Paht  Dl— Federal  Farm  Cuxdit  Assistance 
Board 
"Sxc.  4.28A.  Crxatiom  or  Boars.— For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
prescribed  in  thU  Part,  there  is  hereby  cre- 
ated, effective  October  1.  1987,  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Assistance  Board  (referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Assistance  Board")  wiilch  shall 
be  an  Independent  agency  and  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.28B.  Purposes.— The  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  Assistance  Board  are — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  responsibUlties  under  this  Part,  to  obtain 
funds  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  use  such  funds  to  protect  the  stock 
of  borrowers  of  the  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  as  provided  In  section  4.37, 
and  to  assist  In  restoring  System  institu- 
tions to  economic  viability  and  permitting 
them  to  continue  to  provide  credit  to  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  their  cooperatives  at  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  rates;  and 

"(2)  to  receive  funds  paid  by  System  insti- 
tutions under  section  4.28P  and  use  such 
funds  to  repay  any  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Sxc.   4.28C.   Board   or  Directors.- "(a) 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Assistance 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
as  follows— 
"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
"(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

"(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration Board;  and 

"(5)  three  members  elected  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Farm  Oedlt  System. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Part,  the 
l>oard  members  designated  In  subsections  (a) 
(1)  through  (4)  are  referred  to  as  'public 
members,'  and  the  board  members  described 
in  subsection  (a)(5)  are  referred  to  as  'elect- 
ed members.' 
"(c)  The  elected  members  shall— 
"(1)  serve  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that,  with  respect  to  the  elected  members 
first  chosen  under  this  section,  one  shall 
serve  an  initial  term  of  one  year,  one  an  ini- 
tial term  of  two  years,  and  one  an  Initial 
term  of  three  years,  or  until  their  successors 
are  didy  elected  and  qualified. 

"(2)  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
System  banlcs  as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  Assistance  Board  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing— 

"(A)  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Board, 
an  individual  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(B)  each  System  bank  shall  have  the 
right  to  cast  one  vote  for  purposes  of  this 
sul»ection;  and 

"(C)  no  individual  may  be  disqualified 
from  being  a  candidate  for  election  to  or  a 
member  of  the  board  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  a  director,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  System  Institution,  including 
a  System  service  organization  organized 
under  Part  D  of  title  IV. 

"(d)  The  board  of  directors  shall,  on  an 
annual  basis,  elect  a  chairman  from  among 
its  public  members. 
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"(e)  Elected  members  of  the  board  may 
succeed  themselves. 

"(f)  Vacancies  on  the  board  among  elected 
members  shall  be  flUed  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  position  has  originally  been  filled. 

"Sic.  4.24D.  COMPEIfSATION  OF  BOARD  MXM- 

BERs.— The  public  members  of  the  board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  serving  on 
the  board,  and  the  elected  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  compensated  for  the  time  de- 
voted to  meetings  and  other  activities  of  the 
board  at  a  dally  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
rate  of  compensation  prescribed  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  V  of  the  U.S.  Code.  Members  of 
the  board  shall  receive  reasonable  allow- 
ances for  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  lodg- 
ing and  subsistence  Incurred  In  attending 
meetings  and  other  activities  of  the  board  at 
a  level  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  level 
fixed  by  Title  5  of  the  United  Stites  Code 
for  officers  and  employers  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  4.28E.  Oath.— Each  elected  member 
of  the  board  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  election,  subscribe  to  the  oath  of 
office. 

"Sec.  4.28F.  Board  Procedures;  Regdla- 
tions.— (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  As- 
sistance Board  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  transaction 
of  its  business  and  shall  keep  permanent 
and  accurate  records  and  minutes  of  its  acts 
and  procc  dings. 

"(b)  The  Assistance  Board  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Part. 

"Sec.  4.28G.  Chief  Execxttive  OmcxR  or 
THE  Assistance  Board.— The  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Assistance  Board  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Board  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

"Sec.  4.28H.  Ofticers  and  Emplotees.— 
The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Assist- 
ance Board  shall  be  considered  to  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  applicable  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  apply  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board. 

"Sec.  4.281.  General  Corporate  Povters.- 
(a)  The  Assistance  Board  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  and  shall  have  the  power  to— 

"(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors; 

"(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noted; 

"(3)  provide  for  such  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  the  board  of  directors 
may  deem  necessary,  and  define  their 
duties; 

"(4)  prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  which 
shall  provide  for  the  manner  In  which  Its  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  agents  are  selected; 
its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and  trans- 
ferred; its  general  business  Is  conducted;  and 
the  privileges  granted  by  law  are  exercised 
and  enjoyed; 
"(5)  enter  Into  contracts: 
"(6)  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  name 
and  complain  and  defend  In  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  SUte  or  Federal; 

"(7)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage,  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business; 

"(8)  authorize,  through  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  Issuance  and  sale  of  non-interest- 
bearing  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

"(9)  accept,  manage,  and  Invest  funds  paid 
by  System  institutions  to  the  Board;  and 


"(10)  deposit  its  current  funds  with  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
any  insured  SUte  non-member  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  and  pay  fees  therefOT  and  re- 
ceive interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 

"(b)  The  Assistance  Board  shall  have  such 
other  incidental  powers  as  may  be  neoeanry 
to  carry  out  its  purposes,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Part. 

"Sxc.  4.28J.  Specific  Corporatx  Powxas.— 
The  Assistance  Board  shall  use  its  general 
powers  to— 

"(1)  assist,  as  provided  in  section  4.37,  in 
protecting  borrower  stock  issued  by  System 
Institutions; 

"(2)  facUlUte.  as  provided  in  sections 
4.28K  and  4.28L,  the  adjustment  of  aaseaa- 
ments  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Capital  Corporation  and  contributions  made 
by  certain  System  Institutions  under  capital 
preservation  (loss-sharing)  agreements; 

"(3)  accept,  as  provided  In  section  4.28M. 
paymente  from  the  banks  of  the  Farm 
Oedlt  system; 

"(4)  administer,  as  provided  in  section 
4.28N,  the  completion  of  the  transactions 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3); 

"(5)  furnish,  as  provided  in  section  4.280, 
financial  assistance  to  System  Institutions; 

"(6)  obtain,  as  provided  in  section  4.28Q. 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  responsibfl- 
Ities  under  this  Part;  and 

"(7)  recommend  or  concur  in,  as  provided 
in  section  4.30(dK2),  certain  enforcement  ac- 
tions by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

"Sec.  4.28K.  Aojustiient  of  Assessments 
BT  Capital  Corporation.— Any  required 
purchase  or  assessment  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  Capital  Corporation  taken  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Part  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  system  institu- 
tions is  hereby  rescinded  and  funds,  if  any. 
obtained  by  the  Corporation  through  re- 
quired purchase  or  assessment  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  contributor  institutions. 

"Sec.  4.28L.  Adjustkent  of  Loss-Shaxing 
Contributions.— Any  amounts  paid  or  that 
remain  accrued,  by  contributor  Institutions 
to  other  System  institutions  on  or  after  De- 
cember 23,  1985,  under  System  bank  capital 
preservation  (loss-sharing)  agreements, 
shall  be  repaid  to  contributors  or  reversed, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"Sec.  4.28M.  Payments  bt  Ststkm 
Banks.— (a)  Each  of  the  37  iMUiks  of  the 
Farm  Oedlt  system  shall  pay  to  the  Assist- 
ance Board  funds  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  its  unallocated  retained  earnings 
(taking  Into  account  any  adjustments  under 
sections  4.28K  and  4.28L)  as  of  December 
31,  1986,  exceed  five  percent  of  its  net  loans 
(its  total  loans  outstanding  less  allowances 
for  losses):  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  any  bank  under 
this  section  exceed  any  amounts  paid  or  re- 
maining accrued  by  the  bank  under  System 
bank  capital  preservation  (loss-sharing) 
agreements,  as  described  in  section  4.28L. 

"(b)  The  Assistance  Board  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  Part,  notify  each  bank  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  4.28N.  Completion  of  Transac- 
tions.—(a)  Not  later  than  30  business  days 
after  the  Assistance  Board  notifies  the 
banks  under  section  4.28M  of  the  amounta 
payable  to  it,  the  following  shall  take  place 
under  the  administration  of  the  Assistanoe 
Board  and  with  the  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  system  Imnks,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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TreMory.  and.  Insofar  as  practicable,  by  bI- 
multaneoua  tranncUona— 

"(1)  the  adjuatmenta  qjedfied  in  sections 
4.9aK  and  4.3SU  and 

"(3)  paynmts  of  the  System  banks  to  the 
Asiiatanoe  Board  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  section  4.38M. 

"(b)  Compliance  by  a  System  bank  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  compliance  in  full  by 
the  bank  with  any  requironents  of  this  Act 
pertalnlnc  to  that  bank's  making  financial 
aasistance  available  to  other  System  institu- 
tions, and  the  bank  and  any  asBOclatlon(8) 
that  It  supervises  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  any  additional  financial  assistance 
available  to  any  other  Syston  institution. 

"(c)  Payments  or  adjustments  made  by  a 
System  bank  as  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  considered  ordinary  operating 
expenses  of  the  banks. 

"8k.  4.280.  AaSUTAMCK  TO  SYSTm  IMSTI- 

Tonom.— (a)  The  Assistance  Board  shaU 
assist  System  Institutions  whose  financial 
condition,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
would  not  permit  them  to  continue  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act  but 
for  such  assistance,  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following— 

"(1)  paying  them  amounts  necessary  to 
bring  their  borrower  stock  out  of  an  Im- 
paired ccmdltion.  as  determined  under  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  non-accrual  loans  and 
acqu^ed  property  held  by  such  System  in- 
stitutions, paying  them  amounts  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  book  value  (net 
of  allowance  for  loss)  of  such  loans  and 
property  and  the  estimated  amount  that 
can  be  realized  upon  disposition  of  such 
loans  and  property,  together  with  an 
amount  necessary  to  carry  such  loans  and 
property  for  two  years,  all  as  determined  by 
the  Aasistance  Board: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  high-cost  debt  for 
which  System  banks  are  primarily  liable, 
paying  them  an  amount  equal  to  the  premi- 
um that  would  be  required  by  the  holder  of 
the  debt  for  those  banks  to  retire  such  debt 
at  current  market  value.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "high-cost  debt" 
means  securities  or  similar  obligations 
issued  prior  to  January  1, 1986,  having  a  ma- 
turity date  of  December  31.  1987  or  later, 
and  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of 
the  current  market  rate  for  similar  securi- 
ties; and 

"(4)  providing  assistance  by  such  other 
methods  as  the  Assistance  Board  determines 
appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Aasistance  Board  shall  prescribe 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  for  provid- 
ing assistance  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  which  are  consistent  with  pru- 
dent business  practices  that  will  achieve  the 
purpoaes  for  which  the  Assistance  Board 
was  created. 

"(c)  The  Assistance  Board  shall  pay  to  a 
System  institution  amounts  the  Board  de- 
termines necessary  to  permit  the  Institution 
to  retire  borrower  stock  at  par  value  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4.37,  if  assistance  furnished 
under  subsection  (a)  is  not  adequate  to 
permit  it  to  do  so  or  if  no  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  it  under  that  subsection  because  of 
the  ixtnrisions  of  section  4.28S(a). 

"(d)  Any  System  institution  receiving 
funds  under  this  section  shall  have  no  obli- 
gation to  repay  them,  except  that  each 
System  bank  shall  pay  amounts  specified  in 
aectloa  4.28P. 

"Sac.  4.38P  RKPATMXirr  or  Fkdkral  FnAM- 
CUL  AssnTAKCB.— (a)  Each  System  bank 
shall  pay  to  the  Assistance  Board,  by  no 
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later  than  March  30th  of  each  year,  begin- 
ning with  March  30,  1989,  an  amount  equal 
to  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  average 
of  the  volume  of  accruing  loans  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  until  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Board  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Part,  including  pro- 
tection of  borrower  stock,  are  repaid  in  full. 
"(b)  The  Assistance  Board  shall  use  funds 
paid  to  it  by  System  banks  under  subsection 
(a)  to  repay  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  such  procedures,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Paymente  made  by  a  System  bank 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  or- 
dinary operating  expenses  of  the  bank. 

"(d)  A  System  bank  may.  but  shall  not  be 
required  to,  pay  to  the  Assistance  Board,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  amount  exceed- 
ing the  amount  prescribed  by  subsection  (a), 
and  any  such  payment  made  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  ordinary  operating  expense  of  the 
bank. 

"Sic.  4.28Q.  OBTAiiraio  Triasdhy 
Prnins.— (a)  The  Assistance  Board  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  by  sale  of  its  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  such 
other  means  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary,  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  funds  in  amounts  that,  in  total, 
shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt  specified  in 
section  203  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Borrower 
Stock  Protection  and  System  Restoration 
Act  of  1987,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Board  imder  this  Act, 
Including  the  payment  of  its  operating  ex- 
penses. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  funds  available  to  the  Assistance 
Board  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  upon 
certification  to  the  Secretary  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Board  that  designated 
amounts  are  necessary  to  permit  the  Board 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Assistance  Board  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, use  the  revolving  funds  made  avail- 
able to  it  by  section  4.0  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"Sec.  4.28R.  Authority  or  thk  Secretahy 
or  THE  Treasury.—  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Assistance  Board  and  otherwise  make  funds 
available  to  the  Board  as  provided  in  section 
4.25Q,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  hereafter  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  tie  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  such  provisions.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  any  time,  may 
sell,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
such  price  or  prices  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  obligations 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  public- 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other  transac- 
tions used  to  make  funds  available  to  the 
Assistance  Board  under  this  section  shall  be 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Assistance  Board,  taking 
Into  the  consideration  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  in  protecting  the  stock  of  borrowers 
of  Farm  Credit  System  institutions,  and  as- 
sisting in  restoring  the  economic  viability  of 
such  institutions  to  permit  them  to  continue 


to  make  credit  available  to  farmen,  ranch- 
ers, and  their  cooperatives  at  reasonable 
and  competitive  rates. 

"Sec.  4.28S.  LnfrrATioM  or  Powers.— (a) 
The  Assistance  Board  shall  not  make  any 
assistance  available  to  a  System  institution 
under  section  4.280(a)  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  costs  of  making  such  assist- 
ance available  to  the  institution  exceed  the 
costs  that  would  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  liquidating  the  institution. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  System  banks  from  ter- 
minating capital  preservation  (Loss-sharing) 
agreements; 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
4.28CXb).  the  Assistance  Board  shall  have  no 
powers  of  supervision  or  regulation  over  the 
Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System;  and 
"(d)  The  Assistance  Board  shall  not 
engage  in  lending,  or  in  ownership  or  man- 
agement of  loans  of  agricultural  real  estate 
or  other  property,  real  or  personal,  that  se- 
cures loans. 

"Sec.  4.28T.  Ihdepewdehce  or  Assistamce 
Board.— The  Assistance  Board  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  or  regulation  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

"Sec.  4.28U.  Audit.— The  books,  records, 
and  accounts  of  the  Assistance  Board  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"Sec.  4.28V.  Reports.- The  Assistance 
Board  shall,  no  later  than  January  30.  1989. 
and  annually  by  January  30  of  each  year 
thereafter,  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  (1)  the 
activities  of  the  Board  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  the  effect  of  such  activi- 
ties on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  (2) 
the  progress  made  by  such  institutions  in 
achieving  restoration  of  their  financial  via- 
bility. 

"Sec.  4.28W.  Termihatioii.- The  powers 
of  the  Assistance  Board  under  this  Part 
shall  terminate  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the 
responslbUities  of  the  Board  under  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Oedit  Assistance  Board 
or  otherwise  make  funds  available  to  the 
Board  to  permit  it  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
may  be  exercised,  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitation.  In  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  $6,000,000,000,  in  order  to  protect 
the  stock  of  owner-borrowers  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  System  to  ensure  that  credit 
at  reasonable  and  competitive  rates  remains 
available  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  their  co- 
operatives. 

trahsitioiiai.  provisions 
Sec.  204.(a)  Until  the  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Oedit  Assistance  Board  (referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Assistance  Board")  are  elect- 
ed and  qualified  as  provided  in  Part  Dl  of 
Title  rv  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  the  three  elected 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Capital  Corporation 
chartered  under  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act  prior  to  its  amendment  by  this  Act  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Capital  Cor- 
poration") shall  serve  as  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Assist- 
ance Board. 


(bKl)  The  Capital  Corporation  shaU  after 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Assistance 
Board  continue  to  function  under  the  au- 
thority of  its  charter  and  the  provisions  of 
Part  Dl  of  TiUe  rV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971,  prior  to  its  amendment  by  this  Act, 
for  such  period  of  time  as  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  terminate  its  affairs  in  an  expedi- 
tious but  orderly  manner. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Assist- 
ance Board,  the  Capital  Corporation  shall 
convey  on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by 
the  Assistance  Board,  any  loan  or  loan  relat- 
ed assets  previously  acquired  from  particu- 
lar System  institutions  to  those  institutions 
and  shall  restore  to  System  institutions  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  management  and 
administration  of  nonperformlng  loans  and 
acquired  property  that  originated  with 
them. 

(3)  Any  net  assets  remaining  following  the 
transfers  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  System  banks  that  are 
shareholders  of  the  Capital  Corporation: 
Provided,  however.  That  if  the  value  of  the 
net  assets  remaining  is  less  than  the  capital 
contributed  to  the  Capital  Corporation  by 
the  System  banks,  the  Assistance  Board 
shall  make  fluids  available  to  the  Capital 
Corporation  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  liq- 
uidating distribution  is  not  less  than  the 
capital  contributed  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  banlcs. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Capital  Corpora- 
tion to  require  any  purchase  or  to  take  any 
further  assessment  action  with  respect  to 
System  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  financial  assistance  available  to 
other  System  institutions. 

(d)  The  termination  of  the  Capital  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  completed  by  December  31. 
1988.  and  its  authorities  under  this  section 
shall  terminate  and  its  charter  stiall  be  re- 
voked by  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  as 
of  such  date. 

CONFORMUfG  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  205.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  section  4.0  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4.0.  Revolving  Funds.— The  revolv- 
ing fund  established  by  Public  Law  87-343, 
75  Stat.  758,  as  amended,  and  the  revolving 
fund  esUblished  by  Public  Law  87-494,  76 
Stat.  109,  as  amended,  and  continued  by 
Public  Law  96-592.  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Board  for 
use  in  providing  financial  assistance  to  insti- 
tutions of  the  Farm  Oedlt  System  under 
Part  D.". 

(2)  striking  out  section  4.1; 

(3)  in  section  4.4,  striking  out  subsection 
(c);  and 

(4)  in  section  5.17  (a),  striking  out  para- 
graph (8). 

TITLE  III—  stcx:kholder  AUTHOR- 

ITYTO  REORGANIZE  SYSTEM  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  IMPROVE  OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 

Sic.  301.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  Title  IV  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  rVA-STOCKHOLDER  AUTHOR- 
ITYTO  REORGANIZE  SYSTEM  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  IMPROVE  OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 
"Past  A— Merger  op  Banks  Within  a 
District 
"Sic.  4A.0.  Power  to  Merge.— Upon  the 
Vproval  of  a  plan  of  merger  by  their  re- 
spective boards  of  directors  and  a  majority 
vote  for  the  merger  cast  by  their  voting 


stockholders  and  contributors  to  their  guar- 
anty funds,  two  or  more  banks  within  a  dis- 
trict may  merge  into  a  single  entity  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  a  merged  bank').  Not- 
withstanding any  voting  provisions  adopted 
pursuant  to  section  4.31,  the  required  vote 
of  stockholders  and  contributors  to  guaran- 
ty funds  under  this  section  shall  be  both  (1) 
a  majority  vote  in  accordance  with  the  one- 
man-one-vote  provisions  of  section  5.2  relat- 
ing to  elections  of  directors  of  district 
boards  and  (2)  a  majority  of  the  total  equity 
interests  In  each  bank  (including  allocated, 
but  not  unallocated,  surplus  and  reserves) 
held  by  its  voting  stoclcholders  and  subscril)- 
ers  to  its  guaranty  fund. 

"Sec.  4A.0.1.  Board  op  Directors  por  the 
District.— Following  a  merger  pursuant  to 
section  4A.0.  the  district  board  of  directors 
shall  continue  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  provided  in  section  5.1.  The 
members  of  the  district  board  shall  be  elect- 
ed pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  prescribing 
procedures  that  are  as  consistent  as  practi- 
cable with  those  set  forth  in  section  5.2, 
except  that  the  plan  of  merger  may  specify 
different  procedures  for  the  election  of  di- 
rectors by  the  stocliholders  of  the  merging 
banks. 

"Sec.  4A.1.  Powters  op  Merged  Banks.— A 
merged  bank  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Act  to,  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  title,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  obligations,  including  those  im- 
posed by  this  Act.  of  any  of  its  constituent 
entitles.  The  manner  in  which  the  powers 
and  obligations  of  the  constituent  entities 
are  consolidated  and,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, reconciled  in  the  merged  bank  shall  be 
provided  In  regulations  issued  by  the  Farm 
Oedit  Administration.  If  the  plan  of  merger 
so  provides,  a  merged  bank  formed  by  a 
merger  of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  and  another  bank  or  banks  shall  also 
have  the  power  granted  under  this  Act  to 
production  credit  associations  to  make 
direct  loans  to  eligible  borrowers. 

"Sec.  4A.2.  Capital  Stock.— (a)  The 
number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  issued 
pursuant  to  a  merger  by  a  merger  bank  to 
stockholders  and  other  owners  of  any  con- 
stituent entities  and  the  classes  and  rights 
and  privileges  (including  voting  power,  re- 
demption rights,  preferences  upon  liquida- 
tion, and  the  right  to  dividends)  of  such 
shares  shall,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  4.30(c)(3),  be  determined  by  the  plan 
of  merger  adopted  by  the  constituent  enti- 
ties. 

"(b)  The  number  of  shares  of  capital 
stock,  and  the  classes  and  rights  and  privi- 
leges thereof,  issued  by  a  merged  bank  after 
a  merger  shall  be  determined  by  the  plan  of 
capitalization  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  merged  bank  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4.31. 

"(c)  Voting  stock  of  a  merged  bank  shall 
be  held  only  by  associations  or  cooperatives 
that  were  entitled  to  hold  voting  stock  of 
one  of  the  merged  bank's  constituent  enti- 
tles, or  by  farmers,  ranchers,  or  producers 
of  aquatic  products  that  are  or  were  direct 
borrowers  from  the  merged  bank  or  one  of 
its  constituent  entities. 

"(d)  Where  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'capital  stock'  shall  include  participation 
certificates  where  appropriate. 

"Sec.  4A.3.  Earnings.  Reserves,  and  Dis- 
tributions.—Subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  4.30,  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
merged  bank  shall  provide,  in  the  plan  of 
merger  (which  can  include  bylaws  of  the 
merged  bank)  or  otherwise,  for  the  applica- 


tion of  net  earnings  after  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses.  Such  application  may  in- 
clude restortation  of  the  impairment,  if  any. 
of  capital  stock.  Thereafter,  it  may  include, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  following  order, 
additions  to  an  allocated  reserve  account; 
additions  to  an  unallocated  reserve  account; 
payment  of  dividends  on  capital  stock;  and 
payment  of  patronage  refunds  in  cash  or  in 
stock  or  other  notices  of  allocation.  All  cap- 
ital and  retained  earnings  of  a  merged  bank 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  activities  of 
the  merged  bank  as  the  board  of  directors 
shall  determine,  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
tivities giving  rise  to  such  earnings. 

"Part  B— Mbger  op  Like  Banks  ni 
Dipperent  Districts 

"Sec.  4A.4.  Power  To  Merge.— Upon  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  of  merger  by  a  majority 
vote  for  the  merger  cast  by  their  voting 
stockholders  and  contributors  to  their  guar- 
anty funds  in  accordance  with  the  voting 
strength  provisions  of  section  5.2  relating  to 
elections  of  directors  of  the  district  lx>ard8 
or,  if  applicable,  bylaws  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  4.31.  a  bank  organized  or  operating 
under  any  title  of  this  Act.  including  Part  A 
of  this  title  (herein  the  'merging  bank'), 
may  merge  with  a  bank  or  banks  in  another 
district  or  districts  operating  under  the 
same  title  of  this  Act.  and  also  with  a 
merged  bank  at  least  one  of  the  constituent 
entities  of  which  was  either  from  the  same 
district,  or,  prior  to  any  merger  under  this 
title,  operated  under  the  same  title  of  this 
Act,  and  possessed  the  same  powers,  as  the 
merging  bank.  A  stockholders'  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  upon  such  a  plan  of 
merger  shall  be  called  by  the  directors  of  a 
bank  upon  the  written  request  of  stockhold- 
ers possessing  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  voting  power  of  the  outstanding  stock. 
For  purt>08es  of  this  section,  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  shall  be  deemed  a 
bank  for  cooperatives  in  another  district  the 
voting  stockholders  of  which  are  the  district 
banks  for  cooperatives. 

"Sec.  4A.S.  Board  op  Directors  por 
Merged  Banks.— In  the  event  of  merger  of 
two  or  more  banks  operating  in  more  than 
one  farm  credit  district,  a  separate  board  of 
directors  shall  be  created  for  the  resulting 
merged  bank.  The  board  thus  created  shall 
be  composed  of  two  directors  elected  by 
each  of  the  district  boards  Involved,  at  least 
one  of  which  from  each  district  shall  be  a 
member  of  that  district  board  elected  by  the 
eligible  stockholders  of  or  subscribers  to  the 
guaranty  fund  of  the  merging  bank  from 
that  district,  and  one  director  elected  by  the 
borrowers  at  large  from  the  merging  banks, 
determined  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  section  5.2(a)(2)(B). 
Ejections  by  borrowers  at  large  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  procedures  established  by  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  F'arm  Oedit  Adminis- 
tration that  conform  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  section 
5.2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
bylaws  of  the  merged  bank  which  may.  but 
need  not.  be  Included  in  the  plan  of  merger, 
may  provide  for  a  different  number  of  direc- 
tors, or  a  different  manner  for  selecting  di- 
rectors, or  both.  The  board  so  constituted 
shall  have  such  separate  and  distinct 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  related  to  the 
operations  and  policies  of  the  banks  which 
were  merged  as  are  normally  exercised  by  a 
district  board.  Where  all  of  the  banks  of  a 
district  merge  with  all  of  the  banks  of  an- 
other district  or  districts,  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  merging  banks  shall  be  con- 
solidated into  a  single  t>oard  in  a  manner 
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and  under  praoeduret  MTced  upon  by  the 

"Sk.  UlAA.  Boob  or  DnacnMu  rom  the 
DnnacT.— After  a  merier  deacribed  In  aec- 
tk»  4A.4.  the  diatrict  board  ahall  consist  of 
two  members  elected  by  the  stockholders  of 
each  remainlnc  bank  in  the  district  and  one 
member  elected  by  the  borrowers  at  Urge  in 
the  dtetrlct  (voting  stockholders  of  a  re- 
maining bank  or  of  iU  associations).  Such 
election  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration prescribing  procedures  that  are  as 
oonaiatent  as  practicable  with  those  set 
forth  in  section  5.3.  A  merging  bank  shall  no 
longer  be  represented  on  the  board  of  the 
district  of  iU  origin. 

"8k.  4A.6.  Powns,  CArrrAi  Stock,  and 
ArrucanoH  or  lUairaios.— The  provisions 
of  sections  4A.1.  4A.2.  and  4A.3  shaU  apply 
to  the  instituti<Hi  resulting  from  a  merger 
imder  secticm  4A.4. 

"Pakt  C— tOaons  or.  awd  TRARsms  or 
Aasns  am  Powsas  bt  ok  to,  Associa- 
TiORS  Wrrmii  a  District 
"Subpart  1.  Transfers  by  Production  Credit 
Associations  to  Banks 
"Sk.    4A.7.    Transfer    of    Loan-related 
Assets  and  Lending  Authority  by  a  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  to  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  or  to  a  Merged  Bank 
of  which  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  was  a  Constituent  Entity. 

"(a)  Upon  agreement  of  their  respective 
boards  of  directors,  and  approval  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  voting  power  represent- 
ed by  stodtholders  of  the  association 
present  and  voting  or  voting  by  written 
proxy  at  a  duly  authorised  meeting,  s  pro- 
duction credit  association  may  assign  to  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  or  to  a 
merged  bank  one  of  the  constituents  of 
which  was  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  in  the  district,  and  that  bank  may 
assume,  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
production  credit  association  by  this  Act  to 
make  and  participate  in  loans  and  related 
authorities.  The  production  credit  associa- 
tion may  also  transfer  to  the  bank  for  such 
consideration  as  may  be  agreed  upon  part  or 
all  of  the  association's  loan  portfolio  or 
other  assets,  or  both. 

"(b)  After  a  transfer  deacrit>ed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  bank  shaU  have 
all  of  the  direct  loan  authority  under  this 
Act  formerly  possessed  by  the  transferring 
production  credit  association  in  the  terri- 
tory served  by  the  association. 

"Subpart  2.  Transfers  by  Federal  I^nd 
Banks  to  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations 
"Sic  4A.8.  Transfers  of  Lending  Author- 
ity by  a  Federal  Land  Bank,  or  a  Merged 
Bank  of  which  a  Federal  Land  Bank  was  a 
C^onstituent  Entity,  to  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association. 

"(a)  Upon  agreement  of  their  respective 
boards  of  directors,  and  approval  of  the 
transfer  by  a  majority  vote  cast  by  the 
voting  stockholders  of  the  bank  and  of  the 
association  in  accordance  with  the  voting 
provirions  of  sections  4.4  and  4.7  of  this  Act, 
respectively,  applicable  to  each,  a  Federal 
land  bank  or  a  merged  bank  of  which  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  was  a  constituent  entity  may 
assign  to  a  Federal  land  bank  association, 
and  the  association  may  assume,  the  trans- 
ferring bank's  authority  in  the  geographical 
area  served  by  the  association  to  make  and 
participate  in  l<»g-term  real  estate  mort- 
gage loans  under  sections  1.8  through  1.9. 

"(b)  After  a  transfer  deacribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  (1)  the  Federal  land 
bank  association  shall  have  all  of  the  direct 


long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loan  author- 
ity formerly  possessed  by  the  transferring 
bank  in  the  territory  served  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  (2)  the  Federal  land  bank  may 
make  loans  and  extend  other  similar  finan- 
cial assistance  to,  and  to  discount  for  or  pur- 
chase from,  the  transferee  Federal  land 
bank  association  any  note,  draft  or  other  ob- 
ligation with  Its  endorsement  or  guarantee, 
the  prx)ceeds  of  which  note,  draft  or  other 
obligation  have  been  advanced  to  persons 
and  for  purposes  eligible  for  financing  by 
the  association  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"Subpart  3.  Merger  of  Associations  Into 
Banks 

"Sk.  4A.».  PowDi  To  MiROi.— Upon  ap- 
proval of  plan  of  a  merger  by  their  respec- 
tive boards  of  directors,  and  a  majority  vote 
for  the  merger  cast  by  the  voting  stodthold- 
ers of  the  bank  and  of  the  association  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  voting  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4.4  and  4.7  of  this  Act,  respectively,  ap- 
plicable to  each,  a  production  credit  associa- 
tion or  a  Federal  land  bank  association  may 
merge  into  its  supervising  bank. 

"Sk.    4A.10.    POWXRS   OF   THE   BANK   ATTXR 

IdxROKR.— Upon  merger  under  this  subpart, 
the  bank  shall  have  all  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed by  this  Act  to,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  obligations,  including  those  imposed 
by  this  Act,  of  any  of  its  constituent  enti- 
ties. The  manner  in  which  the  powers  and 
obligations  of  the  constituent  entities  are 
consolidated  and,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
reconciled  in  the  merged  bank  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  regulations  issued  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

"Sk.  4A.11.  Camtal  Stock.— (a)  The 
number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  Issued  by 
the  l>ank  in  the  merger  to  stockholders  of 
the  merged  association  and  the  clssses  and 
rights  and  privileges  (including  voting 
power,  preferences  upon  liquidation,  and 
the  right  to  dividends)  of  such  shares  shall 
be  determined  by  the  plan  of  merger  adopt- 
ed by  the  bank  and  the  association. 

"(b)  After  the  merger,  the  bank  may  issue 
voting  stock  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  produc- 
ers of  aquatic  products  who  are  direct  bor- 
rowers in  the  territory  formerly  served  by 
the  association. 

"(c)  After  the  merger,  the  nomination  and 
election  of  district  directors  shall  continue 
to  be  governed  by  section  5.2,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  bylaws  adopted  ptirsuant  to  section 
4.31. 

"Subpart  4.  Merger  of  Like  and  Unlike 

Associations 
"Sk.  4A.12.  Phermuisitx  to  Mergers  or 
Associatiohs.— There  shall  be  no  merger  of 
one  or  more  production  credit  associations 
with  one  or  more  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions until  either  the  direct  lending  author- 
ity of  each  of  the  merging  production  credit 
associations  has  been  vested  in  its  supervis- 
ing bank  under  section  4.1  or  transferred  to 
such  bank  under  section  4.7;  or  the  bank  su- 
pervising the  Federal  land  bank  association 
has  transferred  all  of  its  direct  lending  au- 
thority to  such  associations  under  section 
4.8;  and  no  merger  of  any  associations 
unless  all  such  associations  are  supervised 
by  the  same  liank. 

"Sk.  4A.13.  Merger  or  Associations.— (a) 
Upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4.12,  if  applicable,  and  upon  approval  of 
a  plan  of  merger  by  their  respective  boards 
of  directors,  approval  by  a  vote  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  voting  power  represented  by  stock- 
holders of  each  constituent  association 
present  and  voting  or  voting  by  written 


proxy  at  a  duly  authorised  meeting,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  superviaing  bank,  two  or  more 
associations,  whether  or  not  in  the  same  dis- 
trict and  whether  or  not  organised  under 
the  same  title  of  this  Act,  may  merge  into  a 
single  entity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
'merged  association'). 

"(b)  A  merged  aaaociation  shall  have  all  of 
the  powers  granted  by  this  Act  to,  and. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  obligations,  in- 
cluding those  imposed  by  this  Act.  of  any  of 
its  constituent  entitles.  The  manner  In 
which  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
constituent  entities  are  consolidated  and.  to 
the  extent  necessary,  reconciled  to  the 
merged  association  shall  be  provided  in  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Farm  Oedit  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(c)  The  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock 
issued  by  a  merged  association  to  stockhold- 
ers of  any  constituent  association  and  the 
classes  and  rights  and  privileges  (including 
voting  power,  preferences  upon  liquidation, 
and  the  right  to  dividends)  of  such  shares 
shall  be  determined  by  the  plan  of  merger 
adopted  by  the  constituent  associations. 
The  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock,  and 
the  classes  and  rights  and  privileges  thereof, 
issued  by  a  merged  association  after  a 
merger  shall  be  determined  by  the  plan  of 
capitalization  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  association  pursuant  to  section 
4.30,  with  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
bank.  Voting  stock  of  a  merged  association 
shall  be  issued  to  and  held  by  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  producers  of  aquatic  products 
who  are  or  were  direct  Ixirrowers  from  one 
of  the  constitutent  associations  or  its  super- 
vising bank. 

•Cd)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  super- 
vising bank  and  the  requirements  of  section 
4.30,  the  board  of  directors  of  a  merged  as- 
sociation shall  provide,  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
association  or  otherwise,  for  the  application 
of  net  earnings  after  payment  of  operating 
expenses.  Such  application  may  include  res- 
toration of  the  impairment,  if  any,  of  cap- 
ital stock.  Thereafter,  it  may  include,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  following  order,  addi- 
tions to  an  allocated  reserve  account;  addi- 
tions to  an  unallocated  reserve  account;  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  capital  stock;  and  pay- 
ment of  patronage  refunds  in  cash  or  in 
stock  or  other  notices  of  allocation.  All  cap- 
ital and  retained  earnings  of  a  merged  asso- 
ciation shall  be  available  for  such  use  in  the 
activities  of  the  association  as  the  board  of 
directors  shall  determine,  without  regard  to 
the  activities  giving  rise  to  such  earnings. 
"Part  D.— Service  Organizations 
"Sk.  4A.14.  MxRGBR  op  Service  Organiza- 
tions.—Upon  the  approval  of  a  plan  of 
merger  by  their  respective  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  a  majority  vote  for  the  merger  cast 
by  their  voting  stockholders,  two  or  more 
service  organizations  organized  under  sec- 
tion 4.25  may  merge  or  consolidate  into  a 
single  entity  which  shall  have  such  powers 
and  authorities,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  set  forth  in 
its  cliarter. 

"Part  E.— Approval  of  Disclosure  Infor- 
mation AND  Issuance  of  Charters  bt  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
"Sk.  4A.15.— Prior  Approval  op  Disclo- 
sure Information  and  Issuance  op  Char- 
ters BY  THE  Farm  Credit  Administration.— 
(a)  After  their  approval,  if  required,  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  constitutent  enti- 
ties and  prior  to  submission  to  the  voters 
(voting  stockholders  and.  where  required, 
contributors  to  guaranty  funds)  of  such  en- 


titles for  their  vote,  plans  of  merger  and 
plans  for  the  transfer  of  lending  authority 
under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be  sul>- 
mltted  to  the  Farm  C^redit  Administration, 
together  with  aU  information  that  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  voters  with  respect  to  the 
contemplated  merger  or  transfer.  Within  60 
days  from  the  receipt  of  such  submission, 
the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  shaU  notify 
the  submitting  entitles  whether  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  determined  that 
the  information  submitted  fails  adequately 
to  disclose  all  material  facts  relevant  to  the 
vote.  Upon  notification  that  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  finds  no  deficiencies 
in  the  disclosure,  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
60  days  without  action  by  the  Farm  Oedit 
Administration,  the  submitting  entities  may 
submit  the  plan  of  merger  or  transfer,  to- 
gether with  the  disclosure  information,  to 
their  voters  for  the  prescribed  vote. 

"(b)  If  the  Farm  Oedit  Administration 
determines  tliat  the  disclosure  information 
is  inadequate,  its  notification  to  the  submit- 
ting entities  shall  specify  the  reasons  for  its 
determination.  In  that  event,  the  plan  of 
merger  or  transfer  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  for  a  vote  until  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  determines  that  the  defi- 
ciencies in  disclosure  have  t)een  remedied. 

"(c)  Plans  of  merger  and  plans  for  the 
transfer  of  lending  authority  may  include  a 
proposed  new  or  revised  Federal  charter  for 
the  merged  or  transferee  entity,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  issue  such 
charter  upon  the  approval  of  the  plan  as 
prescribed  in  this  title  unless  It  determines 
that  such  charter  is  not  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  mergers  and  transfers  of 
lending  authority  shall  not  t>e  subject  to 
prior  approval  by  the  Farm  Oedit  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Part  F.— Taxation 

"Sec.  4A.16  Taxation  op  Merced  Banks 
AND  Associations.— (a)  In  the  case  of  any 
entity  resulting  from  the  merger  of — 

"(1)  A  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
and  a  Federal  land  bank, 

"(2)  merged  entities  the  constituents  of 
which  were  one  or  more  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  and  one  or  more  F^eral 
land  lianks.  or 

"(3)  one  or  more  Federal  land  iMuik  asso- 
ciations into  a  Federal  land  bank  or  into  a 
merged  bank  the  constituents  of  which  were 
one  or  more  Federal  land  banks  and  one  or 
more  Federal  intermediate  credit  banlcs, 
that  entity,  the  capital,  reserves  and  surplus 
thereof,  and  the  mortgages  and  other  obli- 
gations held  by,  and  the  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures and  other  obligations  issued  by, 
such  entity,  together  with  the  income  there- 
from, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  provided  in  sections  1.21  and  2.8  for 
Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  land  bank 
associations  and  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  entity  resulting 
from  a  merger  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
constituents  was  a  production  credit  associa- 
tion or  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  that  entity 
and  the  notes,  del>entures  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  such  entity  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  only  to  the  extent  provided  in 
section  2.17  for  production  credit  associa- 
tions.". 

TITLE  IV— SECONDABT  MARKET  FOR 
AORICHTLTURAL  LOANS 

Sk.  401.  The  Farm  Oedit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 


"TITLE  VI— FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT 
MORTGAGE  CORPORA'HON 
-SEC  (.1.  SHORT  rrrLK. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Farm  C^redit  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  of 
1987". 

"8EC  (X  PURPOSE. 

"The  purposes  of  this  act  are  (1)  to  in- 
crease the  availabUity  of  agricultural  credit: 
(2)  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  Investment  cap- 
ital into  the  agricultural  sector,  and  (3)  to 
increase  the  liquidity  and  lending  capacity 
of  agricultural  lenders,  by  creating  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Mortgage  Corporation, 
which  will  foster,  develop  and  maintain  a 
nationwide  secondary  market  for  agricultur- 
al loans. 

"SBC.  U  DEPINITKmS. 

"As  used  in  this  title—        , 

"(a)  The  term  'Act'  means  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  of 
1987. 

"(b)  The  term  agricultural  loan'  means— 

"(1)  an  obligation  which  (I)  Is  secured  by  a 
fee-simple  or  leasehold  mortgage  with 
status  as  a  first  lien  on  a  parcel  or  parcels  of 
land  located  in  the  United  States,  which 
parcel  or  parcels  are  used  for  the  production 
of  one  or  more  agricultural  commodities  or 
products,  and  consists  of  a  minimum  acre- 
age or  produces  minimum  annual  receipts, 
as  determined  by  the  Corporation,  and  (li) 
has  such  other  cliaracteristics  and  meets 
such  other  requirements  as  to  amount, 
term,  repayment  provisions,  status  as  a  lien 
and  otheiwise  as  may  l)e  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation,  or 

"(2)  any  loan  which  (1)  was  originated  or 
purchased  by  a  System  member  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  or  which  (11)  was  not  origi- 
nated by  a  System  memtier  but  could  have 
been  originated  by  a  System  member  except 
for  the  requirement  to  purchase  stock  in 
the  originating  institution  as  a  condition  of 
the  loan,  and  includes  interests  in  agricul- 
tural loans. 

"(c)  The  term  'Board  of  Directors'  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  The  term  Corporation'  means  the 
Federal  Farm  Oedit  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

"(e)  The  term  'Farm  Credit  Act'  means 
the  Farm  Oedit  Act  of  1971,  as  amended. 

"(f)  The  term  'law'  Includes  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (including  any 
nile  of  law  or  of  equity). 

"(g)  The  term  'organization'  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust  or  business  entity. 

"(h)  The  term  'prescril)e'  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

"(1)  The  term  'property'  includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choices  in 
action  and  agricultural  loans,  and  includes 
any  Interest  In  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(j)  The  term  'security'  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

"(k)  The  term  'States',  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise.  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  The  term  'System'  means  the  Farm 
Oedit  System  as  defined  in  section  1.2  of 
the  Farm  C^redit  Act. 

"(m)  The  term  'System  banks'  means  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate Oedit  Banks,  the  Banlu  for  Coopera- 
tives, and  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, and  includes  any  successor  in  Interest 


to  any   of  the   foregoing   Institutions  by 
merger,  reorganization  or  operation  of  law. 

"(n)  The  term  'System  member*  means 
any  Institution  which  is  a  part  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

"SBC  M.  BSTABUSHMENT  OP  THK  CORPORATION. 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and 
which,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  a  federally  chartered  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  and  an  Insti- 
tution of  the  Farm  Credit  System.  The  Cor- 
poration stiall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  its 
principal  office  In  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
Maryland-Vlrglnia  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  or  in  such  other  location  as 
prescribed  by  its  Board  of.  Directors.  The 
Corporation  shall  also  maintain  such  other 
offices  in  the  United  States  as  in  Its  Judg- 
ment are  necessary. 

-SEC.  C.&.  general  corporate  POWERS. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  (1) 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed:  (2)  to 
make  and  enforce  such  bylaws,  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  provisions 
of  this  Act:  (3)  to  make  and  perform  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  commitments;  (4)  to 
prescribe  and  impose  fees  and  charges  for 
services  by  the  Corporation;  (5)  to  settle, 
adjust,  and  compromise,  and  with  or  with- 
out consideration  or  benefit  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  release  or  waive  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim,  demand, 
or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the  Corporation; 
(6)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend, 
in  any  State.  Federal,  or  other  court;  (7)  to 
acquire,  take,  lease,  mortgage,  hold,  and 
own.  and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any 
property:  (8)  to  conduct  its  business  and  ac- 
tivities without  regard  to  any  qualification 
or  similar  statute  In  any  State:  (9)  to  deter- 
mine Its  necessary  expenditures  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  same  shall  be  Incurred, 
allowed,  and  paid,  and  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  and  provide  for  the  compensation  and 
benefits  of  officers,  employees,  attorneys, 
and  agents,  all  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  except  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  in  limitation  of  ttiis 
sentence:  and  (10)  to  do  all  things  as  are 
necessary,  appropriate  or  incidental  to  the 
proper  numagement  of  its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business.  Nothing  in 
tills  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  appointment,  employment, 
and  provision  for  compensation  and  bene- 
fits, as  an  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or 
agent  of  the  Corporation,  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, attorney,  or  agent  of  any  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  other  instnunental- 
Ity  of  the  Government,  Including  any 
System  member.  The  Corporation,  with  the 
consent  of  any  such  department,  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality,  Including  any 
field  services  thereof,  may  utilize  and  act 
through  any  such  department,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  and  may  avail 
Itself  of  the  use  of  information,  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  thereof,  and  may  pay 
compensation  therefore,  and  all  of  the  fore- 
going are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  the 
same  to  the  Corix>ration  as  It  may  request. 

"(b)  Funds  of  the  Corjwratlon  may  be  in- 
vested in  such  investments  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  The  fiscal  agency 
established  pursuant  to  section  4.9  of  the 
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I  Credit  Act  to  bereby  authorized  to  act 

M  a  depodtiKT.  cuatodlao.  or  u  a  fiscal  or 
other  agent  of  the  Corporation  to  perform 
the  (unetknw  preacrlbed  in  section  4.9.  Any 
Federal  Reaem  Bank,  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bulk,  any  Syatem  member,  or  any 
bank  aa  to  which  at  the  time  of  its  designa- 
tion by  the  Corporation  there  is  outstanding 
a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  general  or  other  depository  of 
public  money,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Cwpormtlon  as  a  depositary  or  custodian  or 
as  a  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  each  of  the  foregoing  is  hereby  au- 
thortied  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Is  hereby  directed  to  act  as  such  depos- 
itary, custodian,  or  agent  When  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a  deposi- 
tary of  public  money,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also  be  employed 
as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
duties  as  such  depository  or  agent  as  may  be 
required  of  it. 

"(c)  The  Corporation,  including  its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  reserves,  surplus 
and  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  by  any  territory,  dependency 
or  poeseasion  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity, except  that  any  real  property  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  terri- 
torial, county,  municipal  or  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  its  value  as 
other  real  property  is  taxed.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  law  except  laws 
hereafter  enacted  by  Congress  expressly  in 
limitation  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Notwitlistandlng  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  included  in  sec- 
tions 1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (2)  all 
civO  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and,  to  the  extent 
applicable,  shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  governed 
by  Federal  common  law,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions,  without 
regard  to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil 
or  other  action,  case  or  controversy  in  a 
court  of  a  State,  or  in  any  court  other  than 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  Corporation  Is  a  party  may  at 
any  time  before  the  trial  thereof  be  re- 
moved by  the  Corporation,  without  the 
giving  of  any  bond  or  security,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict and  division  embracing  the  place  where 
the  same  is  pending,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
district  cotut,  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  is  locat- 
ed, by  following  any  procedure  for  removal 
of  causes  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
movaL  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be 
issued  against  the  Corporation  or  any  of  its 
property  before  final  Judgment  in  any 
State.  Federal,  or  other  court. 

"(e)  All  agricultural  loans,  obligations,  or 
other  seciultles  which  are  or  have  been 
issued,  sold  or  guaranteed  by  the  CorT>ora- 
tlon  pursuant  to  section  6.B  or  section  6.9  of 
this  Act  shall  be  lawful  investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduci- 
ary, trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment 
or  deposits  of  which  sliall  be  under  the  au- 
thority and  control  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  any  officers  of  either. 


-sec  ct.  BOARD  or  DiRBcrom. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  initial 
Board  of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of 
nine  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  the  System  banlcs  and  three  of  whom 
shall  represent  the  non-System  institutions 
which  shall  have  sold  agricultural  loans  to 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  6.8  of 
this  Act  or  which  shall  have  Issued  securi- 
ties guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  section  6.9(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Directors  of  System  members  and 
full-  or  part-time  System  employees  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration. No  director  of  the  Corporation 
who  is  also  a  full-time  employee  of  a  System 
member  shall  receive  additional  compensa- 
tion for  serving  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
other  than  reimbursement  for  necessary 
and  reasonable  exjjenses  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  such  terms,  conditions 
and  procedures  as  the  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe, non-System  Institutions  which  shall 
have  sold  agricultiiral  loans  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  which  shall  have  Issued  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  directors  who  repre- 
sent such  institutions.  The  six  initial  direc- 
tors which  represent  the  System  members 
shall,  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  elect  three  interim  directors  to 
represent  the  non-System  institutions. 
These  interim  non-System  directors  will 
serve  for  an  initial  period  to  be  determined 
by  the  six  initial  directors  who  represent 
the  System  members.  Upon  determination 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  voting  rights 
for  the  election  of  the  directors  who  repre- 
sent non-System  institutions  have  become 
sufficiently  dispersed  to  permit  represenU- 
tive  elections,  non-System  institutions  shall 
be  entitled  to  elect  the  non-System  direc- 
tors. 

"(d)  Other  than  the  interim  non-System 
Board  directors  elected  pursuant  to  section 
6.6(c)  of  this  Act,  all  directors  shall  serve 
three-year  terms  except  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  shorter  terms  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  directors  during  an  initial  period 
in  order  to  stagger  the  terms  of  directors 
such  that  two  directors  are  elected  by 
System  banks  for  each  one  director  elected 
by  non-System  institutions  in  each  year. 

"(e)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the 
authority  to  increase  the  number  of  direc- 
tors to  twelve  or  fifteen,  provided  that  the 
ratio  of  two  directors  elected  by  System 
banks  for  each  director  elected  by  non- 
System  institutions  is  maintained. 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect,  on 
an  annual  basis,  a  Chairman  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

"(g)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation  shall 
prescribe  the  procedures  under  which  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  will  be  nominated 
and  elected. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  succeed  themselves  and  may  serve  until 
their  successors  are  duly  seated.  Vacancies 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  vacant  position  was 
previously  filled  except  that,  if  a  seat  with 
an  unexpired  term  of  one  year  or  less  be- 
comes vacant,  it  shall  be  filled  by  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  but  only  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  term  and  only  by  a 
representative  of  the  type  of  institution 
whose  seat  has  become  vacant. 

"(i)  Subject  to  section  6.6(b)  of  this  Act, 
directors  shall  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  also  receive  reasonable 
allowances  for  their  necessary  expenses. 


-8BC  (.7.  GOMMON  AND  PUmWED  STOCK. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shaU  have  at  least 
one  class  of  common  stock  which  shall  be 
issued  to  and  held  by  only  the  System 
banks,  which  shall  have  such  par  value  and 
such  other  characteristics  as  the  Corpora- 
tion prescribes,  and  which  shall  be  designat- 
ed as  Class  A  common  stock.  Each  share  of 
Class  A  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  at  all  elections  of  directors.  Class  A 
common  stock  shall  be  evidence  in  such 
manner  and  shall  be  transferable  only  to 
such  extent,  to  such  transferees,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  the  Corporation  prescribes. 
The  amount  of  the  Initial  capitalization  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  shall  be  provided  by 
requiring  each  System  bank  to  purchase  an 
equal  number  of  shares  of  Class  A  common 
stock  for  such  price,  not  less  than  par,  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  initial  price  per  share  of  CHass  A 
common  stock  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  shall  be  paid  by  each 
System  bank  upon  the  call  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Shares  of  Class  A  common  stock  in 
excess  of  the  required  Initial  subscription 
may  be  offered  to  System  banks  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  determine.  The  Corporation  may 
require  each  System  bank  which  sells  agri- 
cultural loans  to  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  section  6.8  of  this  Act  or  which  Issues  se- 
curities guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  section  6.9(e)  of  this  Act  to  pur- 
chase, based  upon  the  nature  and  volume  of 
the  System  bank's  transactions  with   the 
Corporation,  such  number  of  shares  of  Class 
A  common  stock  for  such  prices  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  from  time  to  time  determine. 
"(b)   The   (Corporation   is   authorized   to 
issue  such  additional  classes  of  nonvoting 
common  stock  and  such  class  or  classes  of 
nonvoting  preferred  stock  having  such  par 
value,  such  number  of  authorized  shares 
and  such  other  characteristics  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
time  to  time.  Dividends  may  be  declared  and 
paid  on  the  Class  A  common  stock,  on  other 
classes  of  common  stock  and  on  preferred 
stock  as  may  lie  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Any  common  stock  or  preferred 
stock   issued   pursuant   to  this  subsection 
shall  be  freely  transferable,  except  that,  as 
to  the  Corporation,  it  shall  be  transferable 
only  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  (Hass  A  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  or  may  call  for  re- 
tirement all  or  any  part  of  the  Class  A 
common  stock  of  the  C:torporation  by  (1) 
publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  or  providing  such  notice  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  deposit- 
ing with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  retirement,  funds 
sufficient  to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call 
for  the  retirement  of  any  Class  A  common 
stock  shall  be  made,  and  no  Class  A  common 
stock  shall  be  retired  without  call.  If  imme- 
diately after  such  action,  the  total  of  the 
Class  A  common  stock  not  called  for  retire- 
ment and  of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the 
Corporation  would  be  less  than 
$100,000,000.  The  retirement  of  Class  A 
common  stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  or  at  the  price  at  which  such  stock 
was  issued  if  such  price  is  greater  than  par 
value.  Classes  of  common  stock  other  than 
Class  A  common  stock  and  preferred  stock 
may  be  retired  by  the  Corporation  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Corporation.  No  declaration  of 
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any  dividend  on  stock  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  stock 
which  at  the  time  of  such  declaration  is  the 
subject  of  an  outstanding  retirement  call 
the  effective  date  of  which  has  arrived. 

"SBC  CS.  AGSICULTVRAL  LOAN  OPERATIONS. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized,  pursu- 
ant to  comiuiuneiiU  or  otnerwlse,  to  pur- 
chase, service,  seU,  lend  on  the  security  of, 
or  otherwise  deal  in,  agricultural  loans.  An 
agricultural  loan  may  be  purchased  from  (i) 
any  System  bank  and  any  corporation 
formed  pursuant  to  section  4.26  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act;  (11)  any  Insurance  company 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2(13)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933;  (ill)  any  financial  in- 
stitution the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and  (iv)  any  other  class  of  institu- 
tional agricultural  lender  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  may.  in  Its  sole  discretion,  from 
time  to  time  deem  appropriate.  Federal  land 
bank  associations  and  production  credit  as- 
sociations shall  sell  agricultural  loans  to  the 
Corporation  only  through  a  Federal  land 
bank  or  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
respectively.  The  servicing  on  any  agricul- 
tural loan  may  be  performed  by  the  seller, 
or  by  a  financial  institution  qualified  as  a 
seller  pursuant  to  section  6.8(c)  of  this  Act, 
or  by  a  servicer  deemed  qualified  pursuant 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  operations  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  confined  so  far  as 
practicable  to  agricultural  loans  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  of  such 
quality,  type,  and  class  as  to  meet  generally 
the  purchase  standards  imposed  by  private 
institutional  agricultural  loan  investors. 
The  Corporation  shaU  establish  such  under- 
writing standards  as  it  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate to  implement  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  establish  re- 
quirements,  and   impose   charges  or  fees, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  elements  of  pric- 
ing, for  different  classes  of  sellers  or  ser- 
vicers, and  for  such  purposes  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  classify  sellers  or  ser- 
vicers   according    to    type,    size,    location, 
assets,  financial  conditions,  expertise,  expe- 
rience,  borrower   stock   purchase    require- 
ments or,  without  limitation  on  the  general- 
ity of  the  foregoing,  on  such  other  basis  or 
bases  of  differentiation  as  the  Coropratlon 
may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Corporation  may  specify  require- 
ments concerning  among  other  things,  (1) 
minimum  net  worth;  (2)  supervisory  mecha- 
nisms; (3)  warranty  compensation  mecha- 
nisms; (4)  prior  approval  of  facilities;  and  (5) 
prior  origination  and  servicing  experience 
with  respect  to  different  types  of  agricultur- 
al loans.  Any  requirements  specified  by  the 
Corporation    pursuant    to    this   subsection 
must  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  will  not 
be  considered  discriminatory  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  differential  effects  on  types  of 
eligible  sellers.  Differentials  in  charges,  fees 
or  pricing  (Including  any  charges  or  fees  im- 
posed under  section  6.9(e)  of  this  Act)  based 
solely  upon  whether  the  seUer  U  a  System 
bank  shall  not  be  considered  to  bear  a  ra- 
tional relationship  to  the  punxwes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Insofar  as  is  practicable, 
the  Cori>oration  shall  ensure  equal  access  to 
the  full  participation  in  each  of  its  pro- 
grams   (including    programs    Implemented 
pursuant  to  section  6.9(e)  of  this  Act)  by 
each  type  of  eligible  seller.  Any  institution 
seeking  approval  to  seU  agriciUtural  loans  to 
the  Corporation  shall  apply  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  completing  such  forms  and  by  pro- 
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vldlng  such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Corporation  and,  within  90  days  of 
receipt  of  the  application,  the  Corporation 
shall  decide,  based  upon  the  requirements 
established  pursuant  to  this  section,  wheth- 
er the  institution  shall  be  considered  eligi- 
ble to  sell  agricultural  loans  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Corporation  shall  not  be 
authorized  to  require  recourse  to  the  seller 
in  the  event  of  loan  default  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  seller's  ability  to  seU  agricultural 
loans  to  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  pric- 
ing the  extent  of  recourse  to  the  seller  or 
the  ruiture  and  extent  of  the  guarantees  or 
reserves  provided  by  the  seller. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, to  lend  against  the  security  of  agri- 
cultural loans.  Notwithstanding  any  Feder- 
al, State,  or  other  law  to  the  contrary,  the 
Corporation  is  hereby  empowered,  in  con- 
nection with  any  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
section, whether  before  or  after  any  default, 
to  provide  by  contract  with  the  borrower  for 
the  settlement  or  extinguishment,  upon  de- 
fault, of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or 
other  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  borrower 
in  any  agricultural  loans  that  constitute  the 
security  for  the  loan;  and  with  respect  to 
any  such  loan,  in  the  event  of  default  and 
pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, the  agrricultural  loans  that  constitute 
such  security  shall  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  of  agricultural  loans  under  this 
section  may  be  with  or  without  recourse, 
and  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty, 
substitution,  replacement  or  otherwise  as 
the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  au- 
thority to  enter  into  and  to  perform  any 
transactions  referred  to  in  this  section  is 
conferred  on  any  System  member,  any  fi- 
nancial institution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  eligible  finan- 
cial institution  under  section  6.8(a)  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  confer  such  authority. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  sections  1.10  and 
2.15  of  the  Farm  Oedit  Act,  non-farm  rural 
home  mortgage  loans  sold  to  the  Corpora- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  by  a  System 
member  shall  not  be  included  within  the 
portfolio  of  any  Federal  land  bank  or  pro- 
duction credit  association  for  purposes  of 
any  per  centum  limitation  on  such  loans 
specified  in  such  sections  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act. 

"8KC  M.  OBLIGATIONS  AND  SECURfriES. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to  pay  in- 
terest or  other  return,  and  to  issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds  or  other  obligations,  or 
other  securities.  Any  obligation  or  security 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  valid  and  bind- 
ing notwithstanding  that  a  person  or  per- 
sons purporting  to  have  executed  or  attest- 
ed the  same  may  have  died,  become  under 
disability,  or  ceased  to  hold  office  or  em- 
ployment before  the  issuance  thereof. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may,  by  regulation 
or  by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation, 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  lleiu  or  charges 
upon  property  of  the  Corporation,  including 
after-acquired   property,   and   create   liens 
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and  charges,  which  may  be  floating  liens  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  tlie 
property  of  the  Corporation,  inriiM«ng 
after-acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  liens,  and  charges  shall  have 
such  effect,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank 
and  priority,  as  may  be  provided  by  regular 
tions  of  the  Corporation  or  by  writings  exe- 
cuted by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  create 
causes  of  action  which  may  be  enforced  by 
action  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  any  of  the  property  affect- 
ed is  located.  Process  in  any  such  action 
may  run  to  and  be  served  in  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict or  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  System  banlcs  shall,  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe. Jointly,  and  severally  guarantee  the 
faithful  and  timely  performance  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  any  obligation  or  undertaldng  of 
the  Corporation  on  or  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  loan  or  security  (which  terms  aa 
used  in  this  sentence  shall  include  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Corporation  issued  pursuant 
to  section  6.9(e)  of  this  Act  any  guarantees 
or  other  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  connection  with  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural loans  pursuant  to  section  6.8(f)  of 
this  Act.  but  shall  not  include  the  Class  A 
common  stock  referred  to  in  section  7  of 
this  Act).  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  provisions  of  section  4.2  and  section  4.3 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  System  banks  insured 
pursuant  to  this  section  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Each  System  member  is  authorized  to 
loan  money  to  the  Corporation  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Corporation  and  the  System 
member. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorized,  utwn 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  guarantee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  interest  on  such 
notes,  bonds,  trust  certificates  or  other  obli- 
gations or  other  securities  as  shall  (i)  be 
issued  by  any  Issuer  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  by  the  Corporation,  and 
(ii)  be  based  on  or  backed  by  a  trust  or  pool 
composed  of  agricultural  loans,  or  both.  The 
Corporation  shall  underwrite  or  otherwise 
review  the  agricultural  loans  contained  in 
the  trusts  or  pools  such  that  Its  guarantee 
shall  be  made  available  only  with  respect  to 
such  trusts  or  pools  as  shall  contain  agricul- 
tural loans  of  such  quality,  type  and  class  as 
to  meet  generally  the  purchase  standards 
imposed  by  private  institutional  agricultural 
loan  Investors.  The  Corporation  shall  evalu- 
ate Issuer  applications  for  approval  under 
this  subsection   pursuant   to   the   require- 
ments of  section  6.8(c)  of  this  Act  and  such 
additional  requirements  as  the  Corporation 
may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  collect  from  the  Issuer  a  reason- 
able fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  make  such  charges  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  reasonable  for  the  under- 
writing or  review  of  the  agricultural  loans 
or  for  the  analysis  of  any  trust  other  securi- 
ty arrangement  proposed  by  the  Issuer.  In 
the  event  the  Issuer  is  unable  to  make  any 
payment  of  principal  of  or  interest  on  any 
security  guaranteed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Corporation  shall  make  such  payments 
as  and  when  due  in  cash,  and  there-  {.on 
shall  be  subrogated  fully  to  the  rights  .  at*s- 
fied  by  such  payment.  The  Corporation  is 
hereby  empowered,  in  connection  with  any 
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guannty  under  thla  sulMccUon.  whether  or 
after  any  default,  to  (wovlde  by  contract 
with  tlie  lauer  for  the  extinfuiahment. 
upon  default  by  the  iasuer.  of  any  redemp- 
tion, equitable,  lecal,  or  other  ritht.  title,  or 
tntcrcat  of  the  laroer  In  any  agricultural 
|iff^iM  ooastltuttnc  the  tnut  or  pool  with  re- 
meet  to  which  the  cuaranteed  aecurities  are 
taued:  and  with  reqwct  to  any  Issue  of 
guaianteed  wcurlUea.  In  the  event  of  de- 
fault and  pursuant  otherwlae  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  afflcultural  loans  that 
coDiUtute  such  trust  or  pool  shall  become 
the  abeolute  property  of  the  Corporation 
subject  only  to  the  unsatisfied  rtghU  of  the 
hoklen  of  the  securtttas  baaed  on  or  backed 
by  such  trust  or  pool,  or  both.  No  State  or 
local  law,  and  no  Federal  law  (except  Feder- 
al law  enacted  expressly  in  limitation  of  this 
sataaeetlon  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
aentcnc«),  shall  preclude  or  limit  the  exer- 
dae  by  the  CorporaUon  of  (1)  its  power  to 
contract  with  the  issuer  on  the  terms  stated 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  (2)  its  rights  to 
enforoe  any  such  contract  with  the  issuer, 
or  (3)  Ita  ownership  rights,  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  agricultural 
I  constttating  the  trust  or  pool  with  re- 
;  to  which  the  guaranteed  securities  are 
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"(f)  AU  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  same  extent  as 
aecorttles  that  are  direct  obligations  of  or 
obllgatlooa  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  in- 
toest  by  the  United  States,  be  deemed  to  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
ehange  CommJasifm. 

"(g)  (I)  Any  person,  trust,  or  organization 
created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  shall 
be  authorized  to  purchase,  hold,  and  invest 
in  agricultural  loans,  obligations,  or  other 
securities  which  are  or  have  been  issued, 
sold  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  section 
tA  of  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
person,  trust,  or  organization  is  authorized 
under  any  applicable  law  to  purchase,  hold, 
or  invest  in  obligations  Issued  by  or  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof.  Where  State  law  limits  the 
purchase,  holding,  or  investment  in  obllga- 
tlooa ianied  by  the  United  States  by  such  a 
peisan.  trust,  or  organization,  such  Corpora- 
tion agricultural  loans,  obligations,  and 
other  securities  shall  be  considered  to  be  ob- 
llgmtiniMi  issued  by  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  the  limitation. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
thla  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  particular  person,  trust,  or  organization 
or  dass  thereof  in  any  State  that,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  enacts  an  stat- 
ute which  specifically  names  the  Corpora- 
tion and  either  prohibits  or  provides  for  a 
more  limited  authority  to  purchase,  hold,  or 
Invest  In  such  securities  by  such  person, 
trust,  or  organiaation  or  class  thereof  than 
ta  provided  In  paragraph  (1).  The  enactment 
by  any  State  of  any  statute  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  senteixse  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  contractual  com- 
mitment to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  which 
was  made  prior  thereto  and  shall  not  re- 
quire the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  se- 
curitlea  acquired  prior  thereto. 

"(h)  Any  agricultural  loans,  obligations  or 
other  securities  which  are  or  have  been 
taued.  sold  ax  guaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tfam  pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to 
section  6 J  of  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 


any  law  of  any  State  with  respect  to  or  re- 
quiring reglstraUon  or  quallficaton  of  secu- 
riUes  or  real  esUte  to  the  same  extent  as 
any  obligaUon  Issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof. 
Any  State  may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
five  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  enact  a  sUtute  that  spedficaUy 
names  the  Corporation  and  requires  regis- 
tration or  qualification  of  any  such  security 
on  terms  that  differ  from  those  appUcable 
to  any  obligation  issued  by  the  United 
States. 

-SEC  «.!•.  AUTHOBmf  OF  FABM  CRKOrf  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  the  reguUtory  au- 
thority of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation  shall  be 
confined  to  providing  for  the  examination 
of  the  condition  of,  and  the  general  regula- 
tion of  the  safe  and  sound  performance  of 
the  powers,  functions  and  duties  vested  in, 
the  Corporation  by  this  Act.  In  exercising 
its  authority  pursuant  to  section  6.10  of  this 
Act,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shaU 
consider  the  purposes  for  which  the  Corpo- 
ration was  created,  the  practices  appropri- 
ate to  the  conduct  or  secondary  markets  in 
agricultural  loans  and  the  reduced  levels  of 
risk  associated  with  appropriately  struc- 
tured secondary  market  transactions. 

"(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  C^or- 
poratlon  shall  be  examined  and  audited  by 
Farm  C^redlt  Administration  examiners  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  »mder  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Farm 
Oedlt  Administration.  Such  examinations 
shall  take  place  at  such  times  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the   Farm   Oedlt  Administration 
Board  may  determine,  but  in  no  event  less 
than  once  each  year.  The  examiners  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files  and  all  other  papers, 
things  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shaU  be  afforded  full  fa- 
cilities for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositaries, 
fiscal  agents  and  custodians.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  reimburse  the  Farm  C:redlt  Ad- 
ministration for  the  full  cost  of  each  such 
examination   as   bUled   thereafter   by   the 
Farm  Oedlt  Administration.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  examiners  of  the  Farm 
Credit  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements,  responsibilities,  and 
penalties   as   are   applicable   to   examiners 
under  the  National  Bank  Act,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  and  other  provisions  of  law  and  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  are 
vested  in  such  examiners  by  law. 

"(1)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shaU  make  annual  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  condition  of  the  Corporation  based  on 
the  examinations  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  make  and  pub- 
lish an  aimual  report  of  condition  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  financial 
statements  prepared  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
and  contain  such  additional  Information  as 
the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe.  The  financial  sUte- 
ments  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  an  Independent  public  accountant. 

"(c)  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Farm  CJredlt 
Administration,  the  C^orporation  or  any  di- 


rector, officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  Is  engaged  or  has 
engaged,  or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
Corporation  or  any  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Con)ora- 
tion  is  about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  im- 
sound  practice  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration may  issue  and  serve  upon  the  Corpo- 
ration or  such  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person  a  notice  of  charges  in 
respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  al- 
leged unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  prac- 
tices, and  ShaU  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which 
a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether 
an   order   to   cease   and   desist   therefrom 
Should  be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or 
the  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  parUcipatlng  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  Is  set  by  the  Farm  Oedlt  Admin- 
istration at  the  request  of  any  party  so 
served.  Unless  the  party  or  parties  so  served 
shaU  appear  at  the  hearing  personaUy  or  by 
a  duly  authorized  represenUtlve,  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  cease  and  desist  order.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shaU  find  that  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges   has   been   established,   the   Farm 
Oedlt  Administration  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  Corporation  or  the  director,  offi- 
cer, employee,  agent,  or  other  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the   Conwration,   an   order   to   cease   and 
desist  from  any  such  practice.  Such  order 
may,  by  provisions  that  may  be  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  require  the  Corporation  or  its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  agents,  and 
other  persons  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions resulting  from  any  such  practice. 

"(1)  A  cease  and  desist  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  the  service  of  such  order  upon  the 
Conioration  or  other  person  concerned 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  cease  and  desist 
order  issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in), and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforcea- 
ble as  provided  therein  except  to  such 
extent  as  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Farm  Oedlt  Adminis- 
tration shaU  determine  that  the  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  practices,  specified  in 
the  notice  of  charges  served  upon  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Con»ration 
under  section  6.1(Kc)  of  this  Act.  or  the  con- 
tinuation thereof.  Is  likely  to  cause  insolven- 
cy or  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or 
earnings  of  the  Corporation,  or  Is  likely  to 
seriously  weaken  the  condition  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  otherwise  seriously  prejudice 
the  Interests  of  the  Investors  in  Farm  Credit 
System  or  Corporation  obligations  or  share- 
holders in  the  Corporation  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  proceedings  conducted  under 
section  e.KKO  of  this  Act,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  issue  a  temporary  order 


requiring  the  Corporation  or  such  director, 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other  person  to 
cease  and  desist  from  any  such  practice  and 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  such 
Insolvency,  dissipation,  condition,  or  preju- 
dice pending  completion  of  such  proceed- 
ings. Such  order  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  upon  the  Corporation  or  such 
director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  and,  unless  set 
aside,  limited  or  suspended  by  a  court  In 
proceedings  authorized  by  section  6.1(Kd)(l) 
of  this  Act,  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  dismiss  the 
charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or  if  a  cease 
and  desist  order  is  issued  against  the  Corpo- 
ration or  such  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person,  until  the  effective 
date  of  such  order. 

"(1)  Within  two  days  after  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person  participating  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation, 
has  been  served  with  a  temporary  cease  and 
desist  order,  the  Corporation  or  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  Corporation  is  locat- 
ed or  the  United  SUtes  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  injunction  set- 
ting aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  effectiveness  of 
such  order  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  of  charges  served  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion or  such  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person  under  section  6.1(Kc) 
of  this  Act,  and  such  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  such  Injunction. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order  Issued  under  section 
6.1(Kd)  of  this  Act,  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  home  office  of  the  Corporation  Is  locat- 
ed, or  the  United  SUtes  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if  the  court  shaU 
determine  that  there  has  been  such  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to 
obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
issue  such  injunction. 

"(f)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  any  director  or  offi- 
cer of  the  Corporation  has  committed  any 
violation  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
become  final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated 
in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Corporation,  or  has  com- 
mitted or  engaged  In  any  act,  omission,  or 
practice  which  constitutes  a  breach  of  a  fi- 
duciary duty  owed  by  such  director  or  offi- 
cer, and  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  de- 
termines that  the  Corporation  has  suffered 
or  will  probably  suffer  substantial  fhumcial 
loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the  Intereste  of 
the  Corx>oration's  shareholders  or  investors 
In  Farm  Credit  System  or  Corporation  obli- 
gations could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  or  that  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  has  received  financial  gain  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  is  one  involving 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  dl- 
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rector  or  officer,  or  one  that  demonstrates  a 
willful  or  continuing  disregard  for  the 
safety  or  sotmdness  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Farm  Oedlt  Administration  may  serve  upon 
such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice  of 
iU  intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 

"(1)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Farm  Oedlt  Adminis- 
tration may,  if  it  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Corporation  or  the  Inter- 
ests of  its  shareholders  or  the  investors  in 
the  Farm  Oedlt  System  or  Corporation  ob- 
ligations, by  written  notice  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  director  or  officer,  sus- 
pend such  director  or  officer  from  office  or 
prohibit  such  director  or  officer  from  fur- 
ther participation  In  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  Such 
suspension  or  prohibition  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  service  of  such  notice  and, 
unless  sUyed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  section  6.1(KfX3)  of  this  Act, 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  administrative  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  served  under  section 
6.10(f)  of  this  Act  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shaU  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  In  such  notice,  or.  If  an 
order  of  removal  or  prohibition  Is  Issued 
against  the  director  or  officer,  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any 
such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the 
Corporation  . 

"(2)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a  di- 
rector or  officer  from  office  or  to  prohibit 
such  directors'  or  officer's  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  contain  a  sUtement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix 
a  tune  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shaU  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earUer  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  Farm  Oedlt  Admin- 
istration at  the  request  or  (1)  such  director 
or  officer  and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (11) 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Unless  such  director  or  officer  shall  appear 
at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized represenUtlve,  such  director  or  of- 
ficer shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  of  such  removal  or 
prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or 
If  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In 
such  notice  have  been  esUblished,  the  Farm 
Oedlt    Administration     may     issue    such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
or  prohibit  from  participation  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  A  copy  of  an  order 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  served 
upon  the  Corporation.  Any  such  order  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  upon  the  Corporation  and 
the  director  or  officer  (except  in  the  case  of 
an  order  issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in). Such  order  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  except  to  such  extent  as  It  is 
sUyed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(3)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director  or 
officer  has  been  suspended  from  office 
under  section  6.10(f)(1)  of  this  Act,  such  di- 
rector or  officer  may  apply  to  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  home  office  of  the  Corporation 
is  located,  or  the  United  SUtes  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  sUy  of 
such  suspension  or  prohibition,  or  both, 
peiuling  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
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tlve  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  upon  such  director  or  officer,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  stay 
either  such  suspension  or  prohibition  en* 
both. 

"(g)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  part 
ShaU  be  held  in  the  Federal  judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  Corporation 
is  located  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shaU  be  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  Such  hearing  shaU  be  private,  unless 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, after  f uUy  considering  the  views  of 
the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines 
that  a  pubUc  hearing  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  pubUc  Interest.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  notified  the  parties  that 
the  case  has  been  submitted  to  It  for  final 
decision,  it  shaU  render  Its  decision  (which 
shall  include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  its 
decision  is  predicated)  and  shaU  issue  and 
serve  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  Judicial  review  of  any 
such  order  shaU  be  exclusively  as  provided 
in  section  6.10(gMl)  of  this  Act.  Unless  a  pe- 
tition for  review  is  timely  fUed  in  a  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  hereiiuifter 
provided  in  section  6.10(gKl),  and  thereaf- 
ter untU  the  record  in  the  proceeding  has 
been  fUed  as  so  provided,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  fUlng  of  the  record, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(1)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  under 
section  6.10(g)  of  this  act  (other  than  an 
order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  director  or  officer  concerned) 
by  the  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
home  office  of  the  Corporation  Is  located,  or 
in  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the   District   of  Columbia   Circuit,   within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such 
order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  be 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,   and   thereupon  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shaU  fUe  In  the  court 
the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  Upon  the  fUlng  of  such  petition,  such 
court  ShaU  have  jurisdiction,  which  upon 
the  flUng  of  the  record  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  the  last  sentence  of  section  6.10(g), 
be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  terminate, 
or  set  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Review  of 
such  proceedings  shaU  be  had  as  provided  in 
chapter  7  of  title  S  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
ShaU  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shaU  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supi-eme  Court 
upon  certiorari,  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  section  6.?0(gKl) 
of  this  Act  shaU  not,  unless  speciflckUy  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  cf  any 
order  issued  by  the  Farm  Oedlt  Admin'  Na- 
tion. 

"(h)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
in  its  discretion  apply  to  the  United  SUtes 
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dtatrict  court  for  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  or 
the  united  States  dMrkt  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial dtatrict  in  which  the  home  office  of  the 
Connnktlon  ta  located,  for  the  enforconent 
of  any  effective  and  outstanding  notice  or 
ORler  issued  under  thta  section  of  this  Act. 
and  sudi  courts  shsJl  baye  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance  here- 
with: but  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
tiiia  part  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affect  by  injunction  or  otherwise  the  issu- 
ance or  enforcement  of  any  notice  or  order 
mytor  thta  part,  or  to  review,  modify,  sus- 
pend, terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  notice 
or  Mtler. 

"(1)  The  Corporation  or  any  officer  or  dl- 
i«ctar  thereof  who  violates  the  terms  of  any 
ocder  that  has  become  final  and  was  issued 
under  section  8.10(c)  or  section  6.10(d)  of 
thta  Act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  civil  penalty 
OT  not  more  than  $1,000  per  day  for  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  continues. 
but  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may.  in 
Its  dtocretlon.  compromise,  modify,  or  remit 
any  dvil  money  penalty  that  is  subject  to 
taapoaitton  or  has  been  imposed  under  such 
authority.  The  penalty  may  be  assessed  and 
collected  by  the  Farm  (Credit  Administra- 
tion by  written  notice.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Farm  Oedit  Ad- 
mlntatrati<m  shall  take  into  account  the  ap- 
propriatmeas  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
the  siae  of  financial  resources  and  good 
faith  of  the  Corporation  or  officer  or  direc- 
tor charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the 
history  of  previous  violations,  and  such 
other  matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

"(1)  The  Corporation,  or  officer  or  direc- 
tor assessed,  shall  be  afforded  an  opporttml- 
ty  for  a  hearing  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, upoa  request  made  within  ten 
days  after  issuance  of  the  notice  of  assess- 
ment. In  such  hearing  all  issues  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  record  pursuant  to  section 
5M  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  determination 
shall  be  made  by  final  order  which  may  be 
reviewed  only  as  provided  in  section 
6.10(1X3)  of  thta  Act.  If  no  hearing  is  re- 
quested as  herein  provided,  the  assessment 
fhmii  constitute  a  final  and  unappealable 
order. 

"(2)  The  C>>rporation.  or  any  officer  or  di- 
rector against  whom  an  order  imposing  a 
civil  money  penalty  has  been  entered,  after 
a  Farm  (>edlt  Administration  hearing 
under  section  6.10(1X1)  of  this  Act,  may 
obtain  review  by  the  United  SUtes  court  of 
appeata  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  Corporation  is  located,  or  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  of  such  order,  and  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
registered  or  certified  maU  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  The  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  promptly  certify  and  file 
In  such  Court  the  record  upon  which  the 
penalty  was  imposed,  as  provided  In  section 
3113  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  flntUngs  of  the  Farm  C^redit  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence  as  provid- 
ed by  sectlim  706(3XE)  of  tiUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(8)  If  the  Corporation,  or  any  officer  or 
director  thereof,  fails  to  pay  an  assessment 
after  It  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order,  or  after  the  court  of  appeata  has  en- 
tered final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Farm  Oedlt  Ad- 
ministration shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  shall  recover  the 
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amount  assessed  by  action  in  the  appropri- 
ate United  SUtes  dtatrict  court.  In  such 
action,  the  validity  and  appropriateness  of 
the  final  order  imposing  the  penalty  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(4)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
procedures  necessary  to  Implement  section 
6.1(Kh)  and  section  e.lCKl)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  All  penalties  coUected  under  author- 
ity of  section  6.10(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(J)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer  of  the  Corporation,  against 
whom  there  is  outstanding  and  effective 
any  notice  or  order  (which  is  an  order  which 
has  become  final)  served  upon  such  director 
or  officer  and  who  (1)  participates  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits 
or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to 
transfer,  or  votes  or  attempU  to  vote,  any 
proxies,  consente,  or  authorizations  in  re- 
spect of  any  voting  rights  In  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  (2)  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
votes  for  a  director,  or  serves  or  acts  as  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  l>e  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(k)  As  used  in  section  6.10  of  thta  Act,  the 
terms  'cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
become  ftaal,'  'order  which  has  become 
final.'  'violation.'  and  'unsafe  or  unsound 
practice'  shall  have  the  meanings  given  to 
them  In  section  5.35  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Act. 

-SBC  m.  REMEDIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"(a)  All  rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  without  llmiUtion  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  any  righte  and 
remedies  of  the  Corporation  on,  imder,  or 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  loan  or  any 
obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  Immune 
from  Impairment,  llmlUtion,  or  restriction 
by  or  under  (1)  any  law  (except  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  expressly  in  llmiUtlon  of 
thta  sentence)  which  becomes  effective  after 
the  acquisition  by  the  Orporation  of  the 
subject  or  property  on.  under,  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  right  or  remedy  arises 
or  extats  or  would  so  arise  or  extet  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  law,  or  (2)  any  admlntetrative 
or  other  action  which  becomes  effective 
after  such  acquisition. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws  of  any  SUte  expressly  limiting  the 
rate  or  amount  of  interest,  discount  points, 
finance  charges  or  other  charges  which  may 
be  charged,  taken,  received,  or  reserved  by 
agricultural  lenders  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agricultural  loan  purchased  by  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  thta  Act.  Thta  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  agricultural  loans  made  in  any 
SUte  which,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thta 
Act,  enacts  a  law  which  certifies  that  the 
voters  of  such  SUte  have  voted  in  favor  of 
any  provision,  constitutional  or  otherwise, 
which  sUtes  explicitly  and  by  its  terms  that 
such  SUte  does  not  want  the  provtaions  of 
thta   subsection    to   apply    to    agricultural 
loans  made  In  such  SUte.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  SUte  takes  an  action  described  in 
thta  subsection,  such  SUte  law  or  (Constitu- 
tion or  other  provision  shall  not  apply  after 
the  date  such  action  was  taken  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  loan  purchased  by  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  to  purchase  or  guarantee 
such  loan  which  was  entered  into  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  thta  Act  and  prior 


to  the  date  on  which  such  action  was  taken. 
No  action  taken  by  any  SUte  shall  limit  the 
exemption  granted  by  section  4.17  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  to  institutions  of  the 
System  from  any  interest  rate  limitation  Im- 
posed by  any  SUte  Constitution  or  sUtute 
or  other  laws. 

"(c)  Except  as  expressly  authorteed  by 
sUtute  of  the  United  SUtes.  no  Individual 
or  organization  (except  the  Corporation) 
shall  use  the  term  'Federal  Farm  (Credit 
Mortgage  CorporaUon',  or  any  combination 
of  words  including  the  words  'Federal',  and 
'Farm  (Credit',  and  'Mortgage',  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  thta  sen- 
tence shaU  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of 
any  name  under  which  business  ta  being 
done  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thta 
Act.  No  Individual  or  organization  shall  use 
or  dtaplay  (1)  any  sign,  device,  or  insigne 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Corporation 
for  use  or  dtaplay  by  the  Corporation,  (2) 
any  copy,  reproduction,  or  colorable  imiU- 
tion  of  any  such  sign,  device  or  insigne,  or 
(3)  any  sign,  device  or  insigne  reasonably 
calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  sign,  device  or  Insigne  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Corporation,  contrary  to  regulations  of  the 
Corporation  prohibiting,  or  limiting  or  re- 
stricting, such  use  or  dtaplay  by  such  indi- 
vidual or  organization.  An  organization  vio- 
lating this  subsection  shall  for  each  viola- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1G,000.  An  officer  or  member  of  an  organi- 
zation participating  or  knowingly  acquiesc- 
ing in  any  violation  of  thta  subsection  shall 
be  puntahed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5  000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  An  individual  violating 
this  subsection  shaU  for  each  violation  be 
puntahed  as  set  forth  in  the  sentence  next 
preceding  thta  sentence. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  14(bK2)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  355(2)),  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  priority 
esUbltahed  in  favor  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
section  3466  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  3713)  shall  not  esUbltah  a  priority 
with  respect  to  any  indebtedness  or  obliga- 
tion of  the  Corporation.  For  purposes  of  the 
dtatributlon  of  ite  property  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 726  of  title  11,  UiUted  SUtes  Code,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a  person 
within  the  meaning  of  title  11. 


-SEC  •.It  TERRTTORIAL  APPUCABILITY. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  thta  Act 
ShaU  be  appUcable  to  the  several  SUtes,  the 
Dtatrict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes. 

-SEC  «.«.  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SEVERABILITY. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thta  Act, 
or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Corporation 
or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress expressly  In  limlUtion  of  provtaions  of 
thta  title,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  provtaions  of 
thta  Act  shall  be  appUcable  and  effective, 
without  regard  to  any  other  law.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  evidences  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  it  ta  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  controUlng  intent  of  Congress  that  if 
any  provtalon  of  thta  Act,  or  the  i4>pUcation 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  ta 
held  invaUd,  the  remainder  of  thta  Act,  or 
the  appUcation  of  such  provtalon  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  ta  held  invaUd,  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby." 


-SBC  Ml  AMENDMENT  OF  OTHER  LAW& 

(a)  Section  5(cKl)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  VS.C.  1464(c)(1))  ta 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

"(T)  Fkdehai.  Fakm  (Credit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration iNSTRDiiKirrs.— Investments  in  ag- 
ricultural loans,  obligations  or  other  securi- 
ties which  are  or  ever  have  ijeen  sold  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Mortage  Coriwration  pursuant  to  section 
6.8  or  section  6.9  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act.". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Federal  (Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (16)  as 
paragraph  (17):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
foUowlng: 

"(16)  to  invest  in  agricultural  loans,  obU- 
gations  or  other  securities  which  are  or  ever 
have  been  sold  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Creoit  Mortgage  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  section  6.8  or  section  6.9  of  the  Feder- 
al Farm  (Credit  Mortgage  Corporation  Act.". 

(c)  Section  5136  of  the  Revtaed  SUtutes 
(12  U.S.C.  24)  ta  amended  by  adding  in  para- 
graph seven  after  the  words  "section  306  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act,"  and  before  the  words  "or  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  or  obU- 
gations  of  the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority," the  foUowing:  "or  agricultural 
loans,  obligations  or  other  securities  which 
are  or  ever  have  been  sold  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  6.8  or  section  6.9  of 
the  Federal  Farm  (Credit  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act. '. 

TITLE  V— CLARIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN 
SYSTEM  AUTHORITIES 

EXPORT  PINANCING  AND  OFI  ADTHORmxs: 
REMOVAL  or  SUHSET  PROVISION 

Sec.  501.  The  Farm  (Credit  Act  of  1971  ta 
amended  by  striking  out  section  4.20  (12 
U.S.C.  2208). 

RURAL  ROUSDIG  LOANS;  REMOVAL  OP 
PERCENTAGE  LIMITATION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  1.10  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2018)  ta 
amended  by.  in  the  third  sentence,  striking 
out  "That  a  Federal  land  bank  may  not  at 
any  one  time  have  a  total  of  loans  outstand- 
ing for  such  rural  housing  to  persons  other 
than  farmers  or  ranchers  in  amounts  ex- 
ceeding 15  per  centum  of  the  total  of  aU 
loans  outstanding  in  such  bank:  Pmvided 
further, ". 

(b)  Section  2.15  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2096)  ta  amended  by,  in  sub- 
section (a),  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences. 

LEVERAGED  LEASING;  AUTHORITY  OP  PLB8,  PICES 
ANDPCAS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  1.10  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2018)  ta 
amended  by,  in  the  fifth  sentence.  Inserting 
before  the  period  "and  may  make  or  partici- 
pate in  loans  or  commitments  and  extend 
other  technical  and  financial  asstatance  to 
other  domestic  parties  for  the  acqutaltton  of 
faculties  to  be  leased  to  persons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  thta  title  for  use  in  their 
operations  in  the  United  SUtes". 

(b)  Section  2.3  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2074)  ta  amended  by.  in  sub- 
section (b),  in  the  second  sentence.  Inserting 
before  the  period  ",  and  may  make  or  par- 
ticipate in  loans  or  commitments  and 
extend  other  technical  and  financial  asstat- 
ance to  other  domestic  parties  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  to  be  leased  to  persons 


eUgible  for  asstatance  under  thta  title  for  use 
in  their  operations  in  the  United  SUtes". 

(c)  Section  2.15  of  the  Farm  (Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2096)  ta  amended  by.  In  sub- 
section (a),  in  the  sixth  sentence.  Inserting 
before  the  period  "and  may  make  or  partici- 
pate in  loans  or  commitments  and  extend 
other  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
other  domestic  parties  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  to  be  leased  to  stockholders  of 
the  association  for  use  In  their  operations  in 
the  United  States". 

TITLE  VI— REGULATORY 
AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  601.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  ta  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Section  1.3  ta  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof.  "The  Farm  (Credit  Admlntatratlon 
shaU  approve  amendments  constatent  with 
the  provisions  of  thta  Act  to  charters  of  Fed- 
eral land  banks.". 

(b)  Section  1.4  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (15), 
"and  approved  by"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "In  accordance  with  regulations 
or*; 

(2)  by  striking  out.  In  paragraph  (21).  the 
word  "as"  and  by  Inserting,  after  the  word 
"therefore",  the  words  "In  accordance  with 
generaUy  accepted  accounting  principles, 
except  as  may  be"; 

(3)  by  striking  out.  in  paragraph  (22). 
"and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnta- 
tratlon." and  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "directors". 

(c)  Section  1.5  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out.  In  subsection  (a),  "with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Ad- 
mlntatratlon." and  inserting  a  period  after 
the  word  "determine"; 

(2)  by  strildng  out,  in  subsection  (d).  "and 
approved  by  the  Farm  (Credit  Admlntatra- 
tlon." and  Inserting  a  period  after  the  word 
"directors"; 

(3)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (f),  "the 
Farm  Credit  Admlntatratlon  may  approve." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank.". 

(d)  Section  1.9  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out.  In  the  first  sentence, 
"approved  by"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof, 
"prescribed  by  regulations  of"; 

(2)  by  striking  out.  In  the  second  sentence, 
"and  approved  by"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "In  accordance  with  regulations 
of". 

Sec.  602.  The  Farm  (Credit  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended,  ta  amended,  in  Section  1.13,  in  the 
last  sentence,  as  foUows: 

(a)  by  striking  out.  "or  by  approving 
bylaws  of  the  association,"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "direct  at  any  time 
changes  in"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"approve  amendments  to"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "as"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  and  Inserting  a 
period  after  the  word  "association". 

Sec.  603.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  ta  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Section  1.17  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a),  "regula- 
tions of  after  the  words  "standards  set  by"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out '",  (2)  with  approval  of 
the.  Farm  Credit  Admlntatratlon."  and  In- 
serting a  period  after  the  word  "hereof. 

(b)  Section  1.18  ta  amended.  In  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "regulations  of  after  the 
words  "standards  set  by". 

Sec.  604.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended,  ta  amended  as  foUows: 
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(a)  Section  3.0  ta  amended  by  striUnc  out 
the  second  sentmce  and  inantlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof,  "The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shaU  provide  amendmenU  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  thta  Act  to  charters  of  FM- 
eral  intermediate  credit  banks.". 

(b)  Section  2.1  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (IS), 
"and  approved  by"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof,  "In  accordance  with  regulations 
of; 

(3)  by  striking  out.  In  paragraph  (18). 
"and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Aihnlnta- 
tratlon,"  and  Inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "directors". 

(c)  Section  2.2  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a),  "with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  (Credit  Adminis- 
tration." and  inserting  a  period  after  the 
word  "determine"; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  subsecUon  (d),  "and 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion." and  inserting  a  period  after  the  word 
"directors"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
",  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlntatratlon,"; 

(B)  in  the  second  paragraph,  by  striking 
out "".  with  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlntatratlon,"; 

(C)  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  first  sen- 
tence, by  striking  out  "under"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof,  "In  accordance  with". 

(d)  Section  2.4  ta  amended  by  striking  the 
fifth  sentence. 

(e)  Section  2.6  ta  amended  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "approved"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof,  "esUbUshed"; 

(2)  by  Inserting,  after  the  word  "Adminis- 
tration", "'In  regulations". 

Sec.  605.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  ta  amended,  in  section  2.10,  the 
last  sentence,  as  foUows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  "or  by  approval  of 
bylaws  of  the  association,"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "direct"  and  aU  that 
follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof,  "approve  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  such  association". 

Sec.  606.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended,  ta  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Section  3.0  ta  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof,  ""The  Farm  (Credit  Admlntatratlon 
shaU  approve  amendments  consistent  with 
the  provtaions  of  thta  Act  to  charters  and  or- 
ganisational certificates  of  banks  for  coop- 
eratives.". 

(b)  Section  3.1  ta  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (12),  by  striking  out  "and 
approved  by  the  Farm  (Credit  Administra- 
tion," and  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
"directors"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (13)— 

(A)  by  striking  out,  in  part  (B).  "'and  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  (Credit  Administration." 
and  inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "di- 
rectors"; 

(B>  by  striking  out.  In  part  (C),  "and  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  (Credit  Admlntatratlon." 
and  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  ""di- 
rectors"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (17),  by  striking  out  "and 
approved  by  the  Farm  (Credit  Administra- 
tion." and  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
""directors"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (18).  by  striking  out  "and 
approved  by  the  Farm  (Credit  Administra- 
tion." and  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
"directors". 

(c)  Section  3.3  ta  amended— 
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(1)  by  itriklnc  out.  in  subMctlon  (a).  ". 
wtth  the  aivraval  of  the  Fum  Credit  Ad- 
mtnlttTit*™*  "• 

(])  by  rtriUnc  out.  In  gubaectlon  (b).  "with 
the  ipproval  of  the  Fum  Credit  Admlnls- 
tntlon."  and  Inwrting  m  period  after  the 
word  "determine": 

(3)  by  atrfldnc  out.  in  mibaecUon  (e).  "and 
amnved  by  the  Fann  Credit  Administra- 
tton". 

(d)  Section  3.5  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"with  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 
tratlan". 

(e)  Sectkn  3.9  is  amended,  in  subaection 
(a)- 

(1)  by  atrikinc  out,  in  the  first  sentence, 
"wtth  the  approral  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministrations"; 

(2)  by  striking  out.  in  the  second  sentence, 
"vttti  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.": 

(3)  by  striking  out.  in  the  third  sentence, 
"as  ooiy  be  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration". 

(f)  SectloD  3.11  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  (b),  the 
seoood  sentence,  "as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration."  and  in- 
serting a  comma  after  the  word  "expenses"; 

(3)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  (c).  "the 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnistraUon  may  approve." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors."; 

(3)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  (d),  "the 
Fum  Credit  Administration  may  approve." 
and  inaoting  in  lieu  thereof,  "may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors.". 

8k.  807.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended,  is  amended— 
(a)  in  sectkm  CM- 
CD  by  striking  out  "or  by  prescribing  in 
the  terms  of  the  charter  or  by  approval  of 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "direct  at  any  time" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "approve  amend- 
ments consistent  with  this  Act  to  charters 
or  articles  of  service  corporations."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
through  the  end  of  Section  4.26. 

<b)  in  the  title  of  section  4.27,  by  striking 
out  "SUPERVISION"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof.  "REGULATION". 

8k.  6M.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  in  section  5.2.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 

(b)  by  inserting,  as  subsection  (b),  "Each 
district  board  shall  designate  a  district  elec- 
tion committee.  No  member  of  such  district 
election  committee  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  district  board.  The  responsl- 
bOttles  and  authorities  of  the  district  elec- 
tion committee,  delegated  by  the  district 
board,  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  this  Sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  by  tmmung  subsection  (c).  as  redesig- 
nated, as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Farm  Credit 
Administration"  where  they  first  appear 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "district  elec- 
tion committee  of  the  district  where  the 
election  will  be  held"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Farm  Credit 
Administration"  each  and  every  time  they 
later  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof, 
"district  election  committee". 

(d)  by  ammding  subsection  (d).  as  redesig- 
natMl.  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Farm  Credit 
Administration"  where  they  first  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "district  elec- 
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tlon  committee  of  the  district  where  the 
election  will  be  held"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Farm  Credit 
Administration"  each  and  every  time  they 
later  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"district  election  committee"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "subsection  (c)". 

Sk.  609.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  5.17.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  in  subsection  (a),  in  paragraph  (2).  by 
striking  out  "amend  or  modify"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "approve  amendmenU 
to"; 

(b)  in  subsection  (a),  in  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  out  "that  confer  approval"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "but  only  with  respect  to 
those  matters  for  which  approval  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  under  this  Act."; 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 
and  „^ 

(d)  by  inserting,  as  subsection  (b),  '  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  not  have 
authority,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  ap- 
prove bylaws,  or  any  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations or  changes  to  bylaws,  of  System  in- 
stitutions.". 

Sk.  610.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting,  after  sec- 
tion 5.44,  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.45.  Traksitioh  Rules  for  FCA  Ap- 
raovALS.— Any  approvals  granted  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Farm  Credit  Borrower 
Stock  Protection  and  System  Restoration 
Act  of  1987  shaU  remain  in  effect.  With  re- 
spect to  those  provisions  of  the  1987  Act 
that  eliminate  the  approval  authority  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  suljstltute 
in  lieu  thereof  authority  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  issue  regulations, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  con- 
tinue to  grant  approvals  for  a  period  that 
shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of  (a)  the  date 
on  which  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
issues  final  regulations  under  the  applicable 
provision  or  (b)  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  1987  Act.  If,  upon  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  referred  to  in  the  previ- 
ous sentence,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion has  not  issued  final  regulations  under 
any  applicable  provision.  System  Institu- 
tions may,  until  such  regulations  are  issued, 
act,  without  risk  of  any  enforcement  action 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  on  the 
assumption  that  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion approval  (regulatory  or  specific)  is  not 
required  under  such  provisions.". 

TITLE  Vn— CONSERVATION 
Sec.  701.  SubtiUe  D  of  title  XII  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding,  after  section  1233,  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sk.  1233A.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  con- 
servation acreage  reserve  program  under 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  not  reject 
an  offer  to  place  land  under  the  program  by 
a  person  (1)  who  regularly  makes  loans  se- 
cured by  agricultural  real  esUte,  (2)  who 
has  acquired  highly  erodible  cropland 
through  foreclosure  or  other  proceeding.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  voluntary  convey- 
ance, arising  out  of  the  borrower's  failure  to 
meet  contractual  obligations  to  the  lender, 
and  (3)  who  agrees  to  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b),  for  the  reason  that  in- 
cluding such  cropland  under  a  program  con- 
tract would,  except  for  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  section  1234(f),  cause  the  total 
amount  of  rental  payment*  to  such  person 


under  program  contracts  to  exceed  $50,000 
in  any  fiscal  year.  If  part  or  aU  of  the  land 
placed  in  the  program  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion is  subsequently  acquired  by  new  owners 
or  operators,  the  limitation  in  section 
1234(f)  shaU  be  applied  to  the  original  con- 
tracting party  and  the  new  owners  or  opera- 
tors as  If  they  were  placing  land  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time,  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  appropriate  upward  adjxist- 
menU  in  the  total  amount  of  rental  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  original  contract- 
ing party  and  the  new  owners  or  operators. 
"(b)  The  provisions  of  sulwectlon  (a)  shall 
apply  to  a  person  otherwise  described  there- 
in who  agrees  to  perform  all  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  section  1232  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  owner's  highly  erodible  land  covered 
under  program  contracts,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  total 
amount  of  rental  payments  that  such 
person  may  receive  under  program  contracts 
is  limited  to  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  participation  in 
the  program  by  persons  descril)ed  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure,  insofar 
as  practicable,  that  such  persons  do  not 
enjoy  an  advantage  over  other  owners  and 
operators  of  highly  erodible  cropland.  The 
Secretary  may.  In  achieving  this  objective, 
employ  measures  such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
(1)  establishing  separate  bidding  procedures 
limited  to  such  persons,  and  (2)  providing 
that  offers  of  such  persons  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted if  they  would  cause  other  owners  and 
operators  to  be  excluded  from  the  program 
due  to  the  restriction  Imposed  by  section 
1231(d).";  and 

"(2)  amending  section  1235(aMlKC)  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  such  as  acquisitions  of  the 
land  by  a  person  described  in  section 
1233A". 

Sk.  702.  Section  4.35  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2219)  te  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  authority  of  any  System  institu- 
tion, with  respect  to  any  real  property  ac- 
quired by  It  through  foreclosure  or  other 
proceeding,  including  but  not  limited  to  vol- 
untary conveyance,  to  sell,  separate  from 
the  underlying  fee.  an  easement  for  conser- 
vation, recreation,  wUdlife,  or  similar  pur- 
poses, to  any  unit  of  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, private  nonprofit  organization,  or 
other  purchaser.". 
Analysis  of  Ltcislatiok  Proposed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  System 


TITLE  I.  CAPITALIZATIOIi;  STOCK  PROTECTIOK 

Capitalization  amendment 
The  amendment  provides  Systems  institu- 
tions great  flexlbUIty  to  adopt  capitalizaUon 
plans  so  long  as  the  approach  followed 
brings  the  institutions  within  the  minimum 
permanent  capital  adequacy  standards  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administra- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  amendment. 

These  new  capitalization  plans  need  not 
require  (1)  minimum  or  maximtmi  stock 
ownership  standards  for  borrowers  baaed  on 
percentages  of  the  loan,  or  (2)  retirement  of 
stock  upon  payment  of  the  loan.  Therefore, 
a  System  institution  would  be  authorized  to 
adopt  a  plan  that,  in  effect,  capitalizes  the 
institution  rather  than  a  loan.  System  insti- 
tutions would  be  free  to  design  irmovative 
approaches  to  capitalization,  subject  always 
to  meeting  prescribed  capital  adequacy 
standards.  Certain  current  requirements 
would  be  retained  to  complement  other  stat- 
utory provisions.  For  example,  a  person  eli- 


gible to  hold  voting  stock  would  have  to  ac- 
quire at  least  one  share  of  voting  stock  to  be 
eligible  to  borrow,  and  the  institution  would 
have  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  voting 
stock. 

The  amendment  directs  FCA  to  issue  reg- 
ulations establishing  for  all  System  institu- 
tions minimum  permanent  capital  adequacy 
standards,  in  accordance  with  GAAP,  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  seven-year  period.  Diulng 
such  seven-year  period.  FCA  may  not  initi- 
ate any  receivership,  conservatorship,  liqui- 
dation or  other  similar  regulatory  or  super- 
visory actions  against  any  System  institu- 
tion for  failure  to  meet  such  capital  adequa- 
cy standards  unless  such  action  is  recom- 
mended or  concurred  in  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Assistance  Board  created  by 
TiUen. 

The  amendment  defines  permanent  cap- 
ital as  including  retained  earnings,  surplus, 
allowances  for  losses  and  all  stock  other 
than  stock  and  allocated  equities  that  may 
be  retired  by  the  borrower  upon  repayment 
of  the  loan  or  the  par  value  of  which  is  pro- 
tected under  other  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments. 

Permanent  capital  may  not  be  reduced 
through  retirement  of  stock  and  payment  of 
dividends  and  patronage  refimds  if  such 
action  would  cause  the  Institution  to  fall 
below  permanent  capital  adequacy  stand- 
ards, or  when  the  institution  Is  below  such 
standards. 

Existing  provisions  giving  System  institu- 
tions a  lien  on  borrower  stock  and  the  right 
to  apply  borrower  stock  against  defaulting 
loans  would  also  remain  in  place. 

The  amendment  would  also  allow  the 
adoption  of  bylaws  with  the  approval  of 
stockholders  on  the  basis  of  one-man-one- 
vote,  which  would  permit  voting  on  other 
than  a  one-man-vote  basis  so  long  as  each 
holder  of  voting  stock  Is  entitled  to  at  least 
one  vote. 

With  respect  to  borrowers  holding  stock 
issued  under  the  "old"  approach,  the 
amendment  would  permit  the  borrower  to 
apply  the  old  stock  against  the  loan  and 
purchase  "new"  stock,  or  to  exchange  old 
stock  for  new.  But  System  institutions  could 
not  impose  such  arrangements.  Inasmuch  as 
such  Ixjrrowers  would  have  at  least  a  con- 
tractural  right  to  maintain  their  "old"  stock 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  that  accompa- 
nied its  issuance. 

Failure  of  a  System  institution  to  meet 
the  prescribed  capital  adequacy  standards 
would  subject  the  Institution  to  enforce- 
ment action  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Stock  protection  amendment 
This  title  would  assure,  during  the  seven- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment, that  any  borrower-held  stock  in 
System  Institutions  that  Is  retired  will  be  re- 
tired at  not  less  than  par  value. 

The  amendment  would  apply  broadly  to 
any  stock  or  other  ownership-type  interests 
that  are  Issued  by  System  institutions  and 
held  by  borrowers  and  other  non-System 
persons.  This  would  Include,  In  addition  to 
voting  and  non- voting  stock  (Including  pre- 
ferred stock),  interests  such  as  participation 
certificates,  contributions  to  guaranty 
funds,  and  allocated  equities.  Protection 
would  apply  to  stock  that  is  issued  either 
before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  stock  Issued  after  enactment  that  Is 
clearly  identified  as  being  at  risk.  Stock  that 
was  frozen  in  connection  with  liquidation 
proceedings  which  commenced  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1983.  would  be  protected. 


In  the  event  of  inability  of  a  System  insti- 
tution to  retire  stock  at  par,  funds  would  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Assist- 
ance Board  In  sufficient  amounts  to  enable 
the  institution  to  retire  stock  at  par.  After 
expiration  of  the  seven-year  period  of  pro- 
tection, the  stock  then  outstanding  would 
resume  an  "at  risk"  sUtus,  except  that 
stock  Issued  under  a  revolving  cycle  estab- 
lished before  enactment  would  be  protected 
through  the  date  set  for  revolvement. 

The  term  "par  value"  is  defined  for  stock 
protection  punioses.  to  mean  the  par  or  face 
value  of  the  equities  being  retired,  or,  with 
respect  to  equities  subject  to  retirement 
under  a  revolving  cycle  but  actually  retired 
early  for  application  against  a  defaulted 
loan  or  otherwise,  the  par  or  face  value  of 
such  equities  discounted  to  reflect  present 
value  as  of  the  date  of  retirement. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  any 
System  institution  to  retire  stock.  Retire- 
ment would  continue  to  be  governed  by  ap- 
plicable statutory  and  contractual  provi- 
sions. The  amendment  does,  however, 
assure  borrowers  that,  during  the  seven- 
year  period  of  protection,  any  stock  that  is 
retired  will  be  retired  at  not  less  than  par. 

The  amendment  also  Includes  a  provision 
to  ensure  that  System  institutions  may,  at 
their  election,  continue  to  retire  and  apply 
stock  against  defaulted  loans— but  at  par 
value. 

TITLE  II.  FIMAltCIAL  ASSISTAMCE  THROUGH  THE 
FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 

The  title  contains  Congressional  find- 
ings— 

(1)  briefly  summarizing  the  controversy 
that  has  arisen  concerning  Farm  C^redlt  Ad- 
ministration regulations  governing  Capital 
Corporation  assessments  and  the  proposed 
statutory  resolution;  and 

(2)  describing  the  need  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  for  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federally  controlled 
board  to  meter  out  such  assistance  to 
System  Institutions  needing  aid. 

It  creates  on  October  1,  1987,  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  called  the  Federal  Farm 
Oedlt  Assistance  Board  ("the  Assistance 
Board"). 

It  specifies  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Assistance  Board  as— 

(1)  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  use  In  protecting  the  stock 
of  borrowers  of  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions and  assisting  in  restoring  System  insti- 
tutions to  economic  viability  and  permitting 
them  to  continue  to  provide  credit  to  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  their  cooperatives  at  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  rates;  and 

(2)  to  use  funds  paid  to  It  by  System  banks 
to  repay  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
available  to  the  System. 

It  provides  that  the  Assistance  Board  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  direc- 
tors— 

(1)  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  three  members  elected  by  the 
banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  three  years;  and 

(2)  the  elected  board  members  of  which 
may  be  directors,  officers,  or  employees  of 
System  Institutions,  including  service  orga- 
nizations. 

The  title  provides  for  the  compensation 
and  other  expenses  of  board  members. 

It  requires  board  members  to  subscribe  to 
an  oath  of  office,  and  authorizes  the  Ixwrd 
to  adopt  rules  for  transaction  of  its  business 
and  to  issue  regulations. 


It  directs  that  the  chief  executive  offloer 
of  the  Assistance  Board  is  to  be  selected  by 
the  lx>ard  and  serve  at  its  pleasure,  and 
states  that  the  officers  and  onployees  of 
the  Assistance  Board  are  to  be  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  law  govern- 
ing such  employees. 

The  title  confers  on  the  a—i«»»ww.y  Board 
general  powers  to— 

(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
board; 

(2)  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal: 

(3)  provide  for  other  offlccn.  employees 
and  agents  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
deem  necessary; 

(4)  prescribe,  by  its  board,  its  bylaws; 

(5)  enter  into  contracts; 

(6)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name; 

(7)  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage  or  dis- 
pose of  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(8)  authorize  the  Issue  and  sale  of  non-in- 
terest-bearing obligations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury; 

(9)  accept,  manage  and  invest  funds  paid 
to  it  by  System  institutions;  and 

(10)  deposit  Its  current  funds  with  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
any  Insured  State  nonmember  bank. 

The  title  confers  on  the  Assistance  Board 
such  other  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 

The  Assistance  Board  is  provided  the  spe- 
cific powers  to— 

(1)  assist  in  protecting  the  stock  of  bor- 
rowers of  Farm  Credit  System  institutions, 
as  provided  in  "nUe  I  of  the  bill; 

(2)  facUIUte  the  adjustment  of  assess- 
ments made  by  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Capital  Corporation  and  contributions  made 
by  System  institutions  under  capital  preser- 
vation agreements; 

(3)  accept  certain  payments  from  System 
banks; 

(4)  administer  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  System  institutions; 

(5)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities: and 

(6)  recommend  or  concur  in  certain  en- 
forcement action  by  the  Farm  Oedit  Ad- 
ministration during  the  seven-year  phase-in 
period  of  the  agency's  new  financial  adequa- 
cy regulations  required  by  Title  I  of  the  bllL 

The  title  also  rescinds  all  required  pur- 
chases and  assessments  made  by  the  Capital 
Corporation  to  date,  reverses  all  contribu- 
tions made  by  System  banks  under  System 
capital  preservation  agreements  since  De- 
cember 23.  1985;  and  directs  each  System 
bank  to  make  a  new  one-time  assessment 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  Its  unallocat- 
ed retained  earnings  (after  the  adjustments 
referred  to  above)  as  of  December  31,  1986. 
exceed  5  percent  of  Its  net  loans  (loans  out- 
standing loss  allowances  for  losses),  but  caps 
such  assessment  at  the  amount  which  the 
bank  contributed  under  System  capital  pres- 
ervation agreements. 

The  title  directs  the  Assistance  Board  to 
administer  the  completion  of  the  rescis- 
sions, reversals,  and  assessments  described 
above. 

It  provides  that  payment  of  the  new  as- 
sessment by  a  bank  will  constitute  full  and 
complete  compliance  by  the  bank  and  any 
associations  it  supervises  with  any  require- 
ments under  law  to  assist  other  System  in- 
stitutions and  that  payments  made  shall  be 
considered  operating  expenses  of  the  banks. 

The  title  requires  the  Assistance  Board  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  System  Insti- 
tutions that  could  not  continue  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Act  without 
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(1)  pvlnc  the  insUtutloiu  sufficient 
■mounts  to  remedy  any  impairment  of  their 
ttfffffc  under  lenerally  aooepted  accounting 
prtndplee; 

(S)  vtth  respect  to  non-accrual  loans  and 
aoquirad  property,  paying  amounts  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  book  value  and 
the  Mttmatitil  amount  the  loans  and  proper- 
ty would  bring  in  the  market  upon  disposi- 
tion, together  with  an  amount  necessary  to 
carry  the  loans  and  acquired  property  for 
two  years,  sll  as  determined  by  the  Board; 

(S)  with  respect  to  high-cost  debt  of 
System  banks,  paying  them  an  amount 
equal  to  the  premium  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  paid  to  holders  of  such  debt  to 
retire  It  at  current  market  value;  and 

(4)  providing  amflttf~^  by  such  other 
nyittMMfc  It  *>«»  AtTl'*«'~—  Board  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  title  authorises  the  Assistance  Board 
to  pi  escribe  such  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  providing  assistance  of  the  type 
described  above  consistent  with  prudent 
biHtness  practice  that  will  achieve  the  pur- 
poses tor  which  the  Board  was  created,  and 
directs  the  Assistance  Board  to  pay  to 
System  institutions  amounts  the  board  de- 
termines necessary  to  permit  them  to  retire 
borrower  stock  at  par  value,  as  provided  in 
Title  I  of  the  bill,  if  the  assistance  referred 
to  above  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  System 
institutions  to  do  so. 

It  directs  each  System  bank,  beginning  in 
1989.  to  repay  any  Federal  assistance  made 
avalUlde  to  the  System  at  an  annual  rate 
equal  to  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  its  av- 
etage  rp»"'»'  volimie  of  securing  loans,  and 
permits  the  banks  to  pay  greater  amounts 
for  this  purpose. 

It  direcU  the  Assistance  Board,  by  selling 
Its  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  by  such  other  means  as  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  may  agree  on.  to  obtain 
funds  to  carry  out  Its  responsibUties,  Includ- 
ing payment  of  Its  operating  expenses,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  such  funds  available  to  the  Assistance 
Board.  It  authorises  the  Assistance  Board  to 
use,  for  System  assistance  purposes,  the  re- 
volving funds  made  available  to  It. 

The  Utle  permits  system  banks  to  termi- 
nate Capital  Preservation  Agreements.  It 
prohibits  the  Assistance  Board  from  making 
financial  assistance  available  to  any  System 
institution  if  the  Board  determines  that  the 
cost  of  'wiHriy  such  ssslstsnce  available 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  liquidating  such  in- 
stitution. 

It  provides  that  the  Assistance  Board  Is 
not  subject  to  supervision  or  regulation  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  requires 
the  Conu>troller  General  to  audit  the  Assist- 
ance Board  annually,  and  directs  the  Assist- 
ance Board  to  report  annually  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  Congress  on  Its  ac- 
UviUes. 

It  provides  that  the  powers  of  the  Assist- 
ance Board  sfaAll  terminate  upon  fulfillment 
of  its  remonsfbillties. 

The  title  would  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  draw  against  a 
ftderal  line  of  credit  to  a  total  of  <6  billion. 
to  enable  the  Assistance  Board  to  make  as- 
sistance available  to  System  institutions  as 
provided  above. 

The  title  also  contains  transition  provi- 
sions  that  would— 

(1)  Provide  that  the  current  members  of 
the  Capital  Corporation  Board  who  were 
elected  by  System  banks  would  continue  to 
act  as  the  three  elected  directors  of  the  As- 


sistance Board  until  the  regular  members 
are  duly  elected  and  qualified; 

(2)  Direct  the  Capital  Corporation  to  con- 
tinue to  function  under  Its  present  statutory 
and  charter  authority  as  It  winds  up  its  busi- 
ness by  conveying,  to  the  System  institu- 
tions from  which  It  obtained  them,  loans  or 
loan-related  asseU  and  restoring  to  those  in- 
stitutions responsibility  for  managing  such 
assets; 

(3)  Direct  that  remaining  assets  of  the 
Capital  Corporation  be  distributed  to  its 
stockholder  banks; 

(4)  Direct  the  Assistance  Board  to  make 
up  any  deficit  If  the  value  of  such  assets  Is 
less  than  the  capital  contributed  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  System  banks; 

(5)  Make  clear  that  the  Capital  Corpora- 
tion may  make  no  further  required  pur- 
chases or  assessments:  and 

(6)  Terminate  all  activities  of  the  Capital 
Corporation  on  December  31,  1988. 

Finally,  the  title  contains  conforming 
amendments  that  would — 

(1)  BCake  present  statutory  revolving 
fimds  available  to  the  Assistance  Board  for 
use  In  providing  financial  assistance  to 
System  Institutions;  and 

(2)  Eliminate  various  references  to  the 
Capital  Corporation  In  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971. 


TITLB  III.  STOCKHOLDER  AUTHORmr  TO  RKOH- 
GAMIZK  SYSTKM  IltSTTTUTIOIlS  TO  IMPROVB 
OPERATING  ETFICIENCT 

A  new  title  IVA  Is  added  to  the  Act.  Exist- 
ing provisions  of  sections  4.10  and  4.11  deal- 
ing with  mergers  of  like  banks,  and  that 
portion  of  section  4.12  dealing  with  mergers 
of  like  associations,  are  Incorporated,  with 
clarifications,  in  the  new  title  IVA. 

In  general,  all  of  authorities  necessary  to 
permit  mergers,  whether  of  like  or  unlike 
institutions,  are  fo»md  In  the  new  title  IVA. 
This  title  also  deals  with  the  structure  and 
operation  of  merged  entities.  Including 
powers,  stock  Issuance,  application  of  earn- 
ings (including  contribution  to  reserve), 
voting,  and  similar  matters.  It  provides  for 
the  tax  treatment  of  merged  institutions. 
Relevant  sections  of  other  titles  are  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  where  appropriate. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  all  merged  entitles 
under  this  title  will  be  Instnmientalltles  of 
the  United  States  and  Institutions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

Present  law  permits  the  merger  of  like 
banks  across  district  lines  (existing  section 
4.10)  but  not  the  merger  or  unlike  banks 
within  a  district.  This  title  permits  the 
latter  type  of  merger. 

The  title  authorizes  any  two  or  more 
banks  within  a  single  district  to  merge  upon 
approval  of  a  plan  of  merger  by  their  re- 
spective boards  and  approval  by  a  majority 
vote  of  their  voting  stockholders  (and  con- 
tributors to  guaranty  funds).  The  stockhold- 
er approval  required  by  this  section  contem- 
plates a  vote  for  approval  by  a  majority  of 
each  bank's  voting  stockholders  on  a  one- 
man  one-vote,  "look-through"  basis  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5.2  of  the  Act,  as  weU  as  a 
vote  for  approval  by  the  voting  stockholders 
who  own  a  majority  of  the  total  equity  In- 
terests In  the  bank.  For  this  purpose,  equity 
shall  Include  stock,  interest  in  guaranty 
funds,  and  allocated  (but  not  unallocated) 
surplus  and  reserves.  These  dual  voting  re- 
quirements for  mergers  of  unlike  banks 
would  override  the  voting  provisions  adopt- 
ed under  other  provisions.  The  amendment 
does  not  confer  any  voting  rights  upon  per- 
sons or  entitles  that  own  participation  cer- 
tificates or  non-voting  stock,  but  do  not  own 
voting  stock. 


After  a  merger  of  unlike  banks  within  a 
district,  the  district  board  continues  with 
seven  members.  Thereafter,  under  regula- 
tions Issued  by  FCA.  election  procedures  for 
the  district  board  will  be  as  consistent  as 
practicable  with  those  described  in  section 
5.2,  except  that  the  plan  of  merger  may  pro- 
vide different  procedures  for  the  election  of 
directors  by  the  stockholders  of  the  merging 
banks.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  FICB  and 
the  PLB  In  a  district  merge,  the  plan  of 
merger  might  provide  that  four  directors 
will  be  elected  by  the  FLBAs  and  the  PCAs 
together,  rather  than  two  by  the  FLBAs 
and  two  by  the  PCAs. 

The  merged  bank  will  have  all  the  jwwers 
granted  by  present  law  (under  titles  I,  II.  HI 
and  IV)  to  any  of  the  constituent  banks.  In 
a  merger  of  an  PLB  and  an  FICB,  for  exam- 
ple, the  merged  bank  will  have  aU  the 
powers  currently  enjoyed  by  an  FLB  under 
title  I  and  by  an  FICB  under  title  II. 

Other  provisions  of  the  amendment 
permit  dispersal  of  lending  activity  to  the 
associations.  The  merged  banks  will  general- 
ly be  subject  to  the  obligations  of  constitu- 
ent entitles.  Including  those  imposed  by  the 
pertinent  titles  to  this  Act.  However,  If  this 
is  not  desired,  other  provisions  would  permit 
dispersal  of  direct  lending  activity  to  the  as- 
sociations. l.e.  from  the  FLBs  to  the  FLBAs. 
However,  this  will  not  be  the  case  where  the 
obligation  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rVA  of  the  Act. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  consolidating  or 
melding  the  authorities  granted  to  (and  the 
obligations  imposed  on)  the  constituent  en- 
tities, many  inconsistencies,  uncertainties 
and  anomalies  will  arise.  These  can  best  be 
dealt  with  In  regulations  Issued  by  FCA,  and 
the  amendment  specifically  contemplates 
the  issuance  of  such  regulations. 

The  amendment  grants  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  a  merged  bank  to  tailor  its  capital 
stock  to  suit  its  needs  except  that,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case,  voting  stock  must  be  held  by 
the  agricultural  users  (borrowers)  of  the 
constituent  banks  or  by  associations  that 
held  voting  stock  In  one  of  the  merged 
banks.  In  addition,  the  merged  bank  would 
be  subject  to  the  capitalization  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  bUl. 

Those  merged  banks  which  so  desire  could 
also  issue  stock  unrelated  to  usage,  i.e..  to 
non-borrower  Investors.  "Capital  stock"  in- 
cludes participation  certificates  where  ap- 
propriate. 

The  amendment  provides  that  subject  to 
the  capital  adequacy  requirements  specified 
elsewhere  in  the  bill,  merged  banks  will 
have  broad  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
appUcatlon  of  earnings,  the  establishment 
of  reserves,  and  the  payment  of  patronage 
refunds  and  dividends  on  capital  stock. 

In  connection  with  the  merger  of  like 
banks,  the  amendment  follows  closely  the 
existing  section  4.10.  permitting  merger  of 
like  banks  across  district  lines  upon  approv- 
al of  the  merger  by  majority  vote  of  their 
stockholders  pursuant  to  the  voting  rights 
provisions  of  section  5.2  or  In  bylaws  adopt- 
ed pursuant  to  an  amendment  In  Title  I  of 
the  bill.  It  Is  reworded  to  provide  that  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  shall  be 
treated,  for  this  purpose,  as  a  bank  for  coop- 
eratives, so  that  It  can  merge  under  this  sec- 
tion with  one  or  more  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, and  to  recognize  that  "like  banks"  in- 
cludes like  combinations  of  banks'  e.g.,  an 
FICB/FLB  in  one  district  merging  with  an 
FICB/FLB  in  another  district.  It  also  pro- 
vides. In  the  case  of  mergers  of  like  banks, 
that  stockholders  possessing  at  least  25%  of 
the  voting  power  of  a  bank  can  require  the 


directors  to  call  a  stockholders'  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  such  a  merger.  If 
all  three  banks  in  a  district  merge,  that  dis- 
trict can  merge  into  another  district  where 
all  three  banks  have  merged. 

Although  a  merger  of  unlike  banks,  e.g., 
an  FLB  and  an  FICB.  across  district  lines  is 
generally  not  permitted,  a  bank  from  one 
district  can  merge  with  a  previously  merged 
bank  at  least  one  of  the  constituent  entiUes 
of  which  Is  from  the  same  district  or  operat- 
ed under  the  same  UUe  as  the  merging 
bank. 

The  amendment  governing  the  board  for 
merged  tNuiks  follows  closely,  with  minor 
darlflcaUons,  existing  aecUon  4.11,  in  prt)- 
viding  for  the  election  of  directors  of  a  bank 
resulting  from  a  merger  of  like  banks  from 
different  districts.  It  permits  altenuitive 
provisions  for  the  election  of  directors  to  be 
included  In  the  bylaws  of  the  merged  bank. 
It  also  provides  specifically  for  the  consoU- 
dation  Into  a  single  overall  board  of  the  var- 
ious bank  and  district  boards  where  there 
has  been  a  merger  of  all  the  banks  in  two  or 
more  farm  credit  districts. 

The  amendment  provides  that  where  like 
banks  merge  across  district  lines,  the 
merged  bank,  which  Is  then  not  a  part  of 
any  single  district,  shaU  have  a  separate 
board  of  directors.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  district  board  shall  no  longer  con- 
tain represenUtives  of  the  bank  that 
merged  out  of  the  district  and  that  directors 
representing  the  remaining  banks  (two  for 
each  such  bank  and  one  at  large)  shall  be 
elected  under  regulations  of  FCA  that 
follow,  as  closely  as  practicable,  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  6.2. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  sections  appli- 
cable to  the  powers,  capital  stock  and  earn- 
ings of  a  merged  bank  the  constltuenU  of 
which  are  unlike  banks  within  a  district  are 
made  applicable  to  a  bank  resulting  from  a 
merger  across  district  lines  of  similar  han^« 
or  combinations  of  banks. 

Merger  of  like-kind  associaUons  is  permit- 
ted under  existing  section  4.12  of  the  Act, 
and  occurs  now  in  practice.  Existing  law  Is 
retained  but  is  expanded  to  permit  the  fol- 
lowing addltiozud  transactions: 

(1)  The  transfer  of  loan-related  assets  and 
direct  lending  authority  from  a  PCA  to  its 
FICB; 

(2)  The  transfer  of  its  direct  lending  au- 
thority by  an  PLB  to  one  or  more  FLBAs  in 
the  district,  with  the  result  that  the  trans- 
feree FLBAs  will  operate  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  way  PCAs  now  operate  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  FLB  and  the  trans- 
feree FLBAs  wlU  resemble  that  between 
FICBs  and  their  PCAs; 

(3)  The  merger  of  FLBAs  into  their  PLB 
and  PCAs  into  their  FICB;  and 

(4)  The  merger  of  unlike  associations  (l.e 
FLBAs  and  PCAs)  within  a  district  or  across 
district  lines,  provided  that  the  supervising 
banks  have  previously  merged  and  either 
the  PCAs  have  first  transferred  their  loan- 
related  assets  and  direct  lending  authority 
to  their  supervising  FICB  (or  a  merged 
FICB/FCB)  or  the  FLB  (or  a  merged  FICB/ 
FLB)  has  transferred  all  of  its  direct  lending 
authority  to  its  FLBAs. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  PCA  (1)  to 
assign  to  its  supervising  FICB  (or  to  a 
merged  bank  of  which  the  FIC^  was  a  con- 
stituent entity)  the  authority  of  the  PCA 
under  tiUe  II  of  the  Act  to  make  direct 
loans  within  its  assigned  geographical  area 
and  (2)  to  transfer  to  the  FICB  part  or  all  of 
the  PCA's  loan  portfolio  and  other  assets. 
This  will  enable  the  FICB  to  act  as  the 
direct  lender  in  the  area  served  by  the  PCA. 
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with  the  PCA  functioning  in  the  capacity  of 
loan  originator  and  servicer  in  the  same  way 
that  FLBAs  now  fimction.  Such  a  transac- 
tion would  require  approval  of  the  boartta  of 
the  PCA  and  FICB  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
voting  power  held  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  PCA  present  and  voting.  A  transfer  by 
one  PCA  would  not  affect  the  direct  lending 
authority  of  another  PCA  that  chose  not  to 
transfer  its  lending  authority.  After  the 
transfer,  the  stock  ownership  requirements 
for  borrowers  who  formerly  borrowed  from 
the  sssociation  would  be  prescribed  in  the 
bank's  plan  of  capitalization  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  TlUe  I  of  the  bUl.  A  bank  that  be- 
comes a  direct  lender  will  inherit  the  au- 
thority of  the  transferring  PCA  (section 
2.14(b))  to  pay  patronage  refunds  to  farmer 
borrowers. 

The  amendment  authorizes  an  PLB  (or  a 
merged  bank  of  which  the  PLB  was  a  con- 
stituent entity)  to  transfer  Ite  direct  lending 
authority  to  one  or  more  FLBAs  In  Its  dis- 
trict, and  each  transferee  FLBA  to  assume 
such  authority  In  the  area  served  by  It. 
After  such  a  transfer  the  FLB  would  act  as 
a  provider  of  funds  to  the  FLBA  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  an  FICB  now  provides 
funds  to  Its  PCAs.  Such  a  transfer  would  re- 
quire approval  of  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  PLB  and  the  FLBA  In  accord- 
ance with  other  voting  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  and  approval  by  both  boards  of 
directors.  A  transfer  to  one  FLBA  would  not 
affect  the  authority  of  another  FLBA  that 
chose  not  to  participate  in  such  a  transfer. 
In  the  case  of  a  merged  bank  the  constitu- 
ents of  which  were  an  FICB  and  an  FLB. 
the  amendment  can  be  avaUed  of  in  order  to 
achieve  uniformity  with  respect  to  lending 
authority  for  both  long-term  mortgage 
loans  and  short-  and  intermediate-term 
loans. 

The  amendment  permits  the  merger  of 
one  or  more  PCAs  In  a  district  into  the 
FICB,  or  one  or  more  FLBAs  in  a  district 
into  the  FLB  upon  approval  by  their  boards 
of  directors  and  a  majority  vote  by  the 
stockholders  of  each  entity. 

After  such  a  merger,  the  merged  associa- 
tion win  no  longer  exist  and  the  bank,  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  FCA,  will  pos- 
sess the  powers  formerly  held  by  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations.  Including  those 
Imposed  by  this  Act,  of  the  bank  and  the  as- 
sociations. Statutory  powers  and  obligations 
derived  from  an  association  would  be  appli- 
cable only  in  the  geographical  area  served 
by  such  association. 

The  plan  of  merger  will  prescribe  the  type 
and  amount  of  bank  stock  to  be  Issued  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  association  In  ex- 
change for  their  stock  In  the  association. 
The  amendment  permits  stockholders  of 
the  merged  association  to  own  voting  stock 
in  the  bank.  Assuming  that  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  PCAs  or  FLBAs  In  a  district 
merge  Into  their  respective  banks,  voting  for 
the  district  board  will  Involve  a  hybrid  pro- 
cedure whereby,  under  regulations  Issued  by 
FCA.  voting  power  Is  determined  by  direct 
reference  to  former  stockholders  of  the  as- 
sociations in  the  case  of  merged  associations 
and  by  "looking  through"  the  associations 
in  the  case  of  those  that  continue  in  exist- 
ence. 

Merger  of  PCAs  and  FLBAs  may  not  occur 
until  the  supervising  banks  have  merged. 

Prior  to  a  PCA/FLBA  merger,  it  is  re- 
quired that  both  entities  must  have  the 
same  role,  Le.,  either,  the  PCA  must  get  out 
of  the  direct  lending  business  by  virtue  of 
the  plan  of  merger  or  by  transferring  its 
loan-related  asseU  (and  other  assets  if  it  so 
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chooses)  and  its  direct  loan  authority  to  its 
FICB  through  a  sale  and/or  a  contribution 
to  capital;  or  the  FLBA  must  have  assumed 
the  direct  lending  authority  of  the  FLB. 

The  amendment  incorporates  portions  of 
present  section  4.12  which  permits  mergers 
of  like  associations,  but  apparently  only  if 
they  are  in  the  same  district.  The  new  provi- 
sion permits  merger  of  assodations,  assum- 
ing compliance  with  certain  prerequisites, 
whether  the  associations  are  like  or  unlike 
and  whether  they  are  in  the  same  or  differ- 
ent districts.  Such  a  merger  can  be  acoom- 
pllshed  upon  approval  by  the  re^ective 
boards  of  directors,  by  a  majority  of  the 
voting  power  represented  by  stockholders  of 
each  association  present  and  voting,  and  by 
the  supervising  FICB/FLB. 

The  powers  and  obligations  of  the  result- 
ing associaUon  (the  PCA/FLBA)  wIU  be 
those  previously  held  by  or  imposed  upon 
the  constituent  associations.  The  FCA, 
through  regulations,  would  resolve  any 
questions  arising  from  the  implementation 
of  this  provision. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  plan  of 
merger  shall  specify  the  classes  of  stock  to 
be  issued  In  the  merger  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  such  stock.  Thereafter,  the 
board  of  the  merged  association,  with  the 
approval  of  the  supervising  bank,  shall 
adopt  a  plan  of  capitalization,  pursuant  to 
Title  I  of  the  bill,  specifying  the  number  of 
shares  to  be  Issued  and  their  characteristics, 
provided  only  that  voting  stock  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  agricultural  borrowers. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  absent  a  contrary 
voting  procedure  in  twnk  bylaws  the  exist- 
ing scheme  for  election  of  district  directors 
(section  5.2  of  the  Act)  will  be  appUed  with 
respect  to  a  merged  association  so  that  the 
association  will  cast  votes  for  two  directors 
based  on  the  voting  power  of  its  stockhold- 
ers that  have  "FICB-type"  loans  (I.e.,  short- 
and  Intermediate-term)  from  the  bank,  and 
votes  for  two  directors  baaed  on  the  voting 
power  of  lU  stockholders  that  have  "FLB- 
type"  loans  (I.e.,  long-term  mortgage)  from 
the  bank.  Thus,  the  "look-through"  princi- 
ple will  be  preserved.  Voting  for  the  board 
of  the  merged  association  would  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws  of  that  associa- 
tion, adopted  pursuant  to  Title  I. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  supervising  bank  and  to  the 
requirements  appearing  in  Title  I,  relating 
to  capital  adequacy,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  merged  association  shall  have  broad 
discretion  to  determine  how  net  earnings 
shall  be  applied. 

The  amendment  provides  that  two  or 
more  service  organizations  organized  pursu- 
ant to  existing  section  4.25  may  be  merged 
or  consolidated.  The  resulting  Institution 
would  have  the  power  and  authorities  set 
forth  in  Its  charter,  which  would  be  granted 
by  the  FCA.  It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the 
Coital  Corporation  would  be  authmlaed  to 
merge  with  any  other  System  Institution. 

The  amendment  provides  in  effect  for 
prior  approval  by  FCA  of  the  disclosure  ma- 
terial relevant  to  a  vote  on  a  merger  or 
transfer  of  dtavct  lending  authority.  Under 
subsection  (a)  plans  of  merger  and  transfer 
of  lending  authority,  together  with  all  dis- 
closure information  relevant  to  the  vote  on 
such  plans,  must  be  submitted  to  PCA  prior 
to  such  vote.  If  FCA  Is  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
closure information  Is  adequate,  or  if  It  falls 
to  act  within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  disclo- 
sure Information,  the  vote  may  proceed. 

The  amendment  provides  that  if  FCA. 
within  the  60  days,  determines  that  the  dis- 
closure   material    is   inadequate,    it 
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notify  ttw  merglns  entitles  of  the  reseoD  for 
■adi  detennlnatlan.  Tbe  vote  may  not  pro- 
ceed untfl  tbow  entities  correct  tbe  defl- 
fttniiff  tad  diKkmiie.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  PCA  will  cooperate  with  the  merslng 
entttlas  by  reapoodtaog  promptly  to  their  ef- 
forts to  remedy  the  defldendes.  so  that 
then  wOl  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  In 
submitting  the  plan  to  the  prescribed  vote 
or  votes.  Kxoept  for  prior  approval  of  disclo- 
sure Informatton.  meners  and  transfers  of 
lendlnc  authority  shall  not  be  subject  to 
prior  approval  of  FCA. 

Tbe  amendment  provides  for  proposed 
new  or  revised  charters  of  the  merged  or 
transferee  entity  to  be  included  in  the  plan 
adopted  under  tbe  operative  section  of  title 
IVA  and  for  the  Issoanee  of  such  charters  to 
be  Issued  by  FCA  unless  FCA  determines 
that  the  charters  are  iikconsistent  with  the 
proviskxis  of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  entity 
tecultinc  from  the  merger  of  entitles  all  of 
wfatcb  are  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax 
under  the  current  Farm  Credit  Act  (i.e., 
FLBa.  FICBs  and  FWAs)  shall  inherit  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  constituent  enti- 
ttes. 

It  provides,  in  effect,  that  a  merged  entity 
any  one  of  the  constituents  of  which  was 
not  exonpt  from  Federal  income  tax  (i.e., 
PCAs  and  BCs)  shall  not  be  so  exempt  but 
Instead  "h^ii  have  only  the  exemptions  that 
are  extended  under  the  current  Farm  Credit 
Act  to  such  constituent  entities. 

nru  IV.  VDKBAL  PAUi  cxxDrr  mohtgaoe 

coaroiuTioR 
This  titie  amends  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  by  inserting  a  new  Title  IV  which  es- 
tf(h'«»''««i  a  Federal  Farm  C^redit  Mortgage 
Corporation  within  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  Corporation's  purpose  is  to  in- 
cnase  the  availability  of  agricultural  credit 
«^vi  agricultural  Investment  capital  and  to 
increase  the  liquidity  of  agricultural  lend- 
ers. The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, pool  and  aecuritise  loans,  as  well  as 
securlUae  and  guarantee  payments  of  loans 
pooled  by  other  institutions. 

Loans  are  defined  as  any  agricultural  loan 
or  aity  loan  which  was  originated  or  pur- 
chased by  a  System  member  under  the 
Fann  Credit  Act  or  which  could  have  been 
originated  by  a  System  member.  It  would 
only  deal  in  Investment  quality  loans  and 
would  structure  Its  programs  and  pricing  to 
ensure  equal  accetp  to  each  of  its  programs 
for  ellgUde  sellers. 

The  Corporation  will  also  establish  re- 
quirements, and  impose  charges  which  may 
be  regarded  as  elements  of  pricing  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  seQers.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ferentials in  chuges  based  solely  upon 
whether  the  seller  is  a  System  bank.  Re- 
quirements or  charges  will  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  solely  because  of  differential 
efforts  on  different  types  of  sellers. 

The  Corporation  will  be  operated  initiaUy 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  and  three  of  whom  shall 
represent  the  non-Systcm  financial  institu- 
ttooa  which  may  sell  agricultural  loans  to 
the  Corporation  or  issue  securities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Corporation.  The  directors  rep- 
resenting System  members  shall  elect  inter- 
im directors  to  represent  the  non-System  in- 
stitutions. When  the  Board  determines  that 
voting  rights  for  the  election  of  directors  to 
represent  non-System  institutions  have 
become  sufficiently  dispensed  to  permit  rep- 
resentative elections,  the  non-System  insti- 
tutions wHl  directly  elect  the  non-System  dl- 
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rectors.  Initial  capitalization  will  be  set  by 
the  board. 

System  banks  which  sell  agricultural 
loans  to  the  Corporation  or  which  issue  se- 
curities guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  may 
be  required  to  purchase,  based  on  the 
nature  and  volume  of  the  Sjrstems  banks' 
transactions  with  the  Corporation,  and 
number  of  shares  of  Class  A  common  stock 
for  such  prices  as  the  Corporation  may  from 
time  to  time  determine.  CHass  A  stock  may 
be  held  only  by  System  banks  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  all  elections  of  direc- 
tors. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  additional  classes  of  nonvoting 
common  stock  and  such  class  or  classes  of 
nonvoting  preferred  stock  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dividends 
may  be  declared  and  paid  on  the  Class  A 
common  stock,  on  other  classes  of  common 
stock,  and  on  preferred  stock  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
System  banks  are  required  to  guarantee  the 
performance  by  the  Corporation  on  any  ag- 
ricultural loan  or  security,  including  the 
guarantee  by  the  Corporation  of  the  timely 
pajrment  of  principal  and  interest  on  securi- 
ties issued  by  approved  issuers. 

The  Corporation  is  directed  to  collect  a 
reasonable  fee  for  Its  guarantee  and  make 
reasonable  charges  for  its  expenses  in- 
curred. The  Corporation  will  not  be  author- 
ized to  require  recourse  to  the  seller  in  the 
event  of  loan  default  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
seller's  ability  to  sell  loans  to  the  Corpora- 
tion; however,  the  Corporation  may  consid- 
er the  extent  of  recourse  it  will  liave  to  the 
seller  as  a  matter  of  pricing. 

In  the  event  the  Issuer  cannot  make  pay- 
ment on  such  security  guaranteed  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall  make 
such  payments  when  due  and  shall  be  sub- 
rogated fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by  such 
payment.  In  the  event  of  default  by  the 
issuer,  the  agricultural  loans  that  constitute 
the  trust  or  pool  with  respect  to  which  the 
guaranteed  securities  are  Issued  shall 
l)ecome  property  of  the  Corporation  subject 
only  to  the  unsatisfied  rights  of  the  holders 
of  the  securities  backed  by  such  pool. 

The  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
federal,  state  or  local  taxation  except  that 
the  Corporation's  real  property  will  be  sub- 
ject to  ad  valorum  taxation.  The  Corpora- 
tion's securities  shall  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  securities 
laws.  The  securities  will  also  be  exempt 
from  State  blue  sky  laws. 

The  Corporation's  securities  will  be  lawful 
investments  for  those  funds  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  or  any  sUte.  Also, 
the  Corporation's  securities  shall  be  lawful 
Investments  for  any  person  authorized  to 
Invest  in  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
provide  for  the  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the 
ufe  and  sound  performance  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  audited  and  examined  by  the  FCA 
examiners  at  least  annually,  and  both  the 
Corporation  and  the  FCA  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  of  the  Corporation's 
condition. 

TltLX  V.  CLARIFICATIOW  OP  CXHTAIlf  SYSTDI 
AITTHOIUTICS 

(Current  law  places  a  limitation  on  the  ag- 
gregate of  rural  housing  loans  which  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  or  production  credit  associa- 
tion can  make  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  in- 
stitution's total  portfolio.  The  amendment 
would  remove  the  15  percent  limitation  in 
current  law. 


This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
sunset  provision  for  both  the  Banks  for  Co- 
operatives export  financing  authorities  and 
the  FICB's  OFI  authorities,  whfle  otherwise 
leaving  the  authorities  imchanged. 

The  amendment  would  also  give  the  FLBs, 
the  FICBs,  and  the  PCAs  the  authority  to 
engage  in  leverage  lease  transactions  similar 
to  the  authority  enjoyed  by  the  BCs  as  a 
result  of  the  IMO  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

TITLX  VI.  KXGULATORT  AUTBORITUS 

The  amendment  eliminates  FCA's  power 
to  amend  FLB  charters  on  its  own  initiative. 
This  power,  rarely  if  ever  used  by  FCA,  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  role  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator  that  Congress  established 
for  FCA  in  the  1986  Amendments.  FCA  re- 
tains authority  to  approve  amendments  to 
charters,  consistent  with  its  authority  to 
Issue  the  charter,  provided  any  such  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  Act. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCAs  authority 
to  approve  on  a  case-by -case  basis:  (1)  loan 
participation  with  other  PLBs;  (2)  loan  par- 
ticipation with  other  PCS  institutions;  and 
(3)  loan  participation  with  other  non- 
System  institutions.  The  amendment  re- 
Uins  PCA's  authority  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  these  matters.  The  change 
conforms  PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to 
its  establishment,  in  the  1985  Amendments, 
as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  provides  that  FLBs  ac- 
count for  contributions  to  capital  in  accord- 
ance with  GAAP.  This  change  Is  consistent 
with  the  1985  Amendments  that  provided 
for  GAAP  accounting  practices.  To  preserve 
flexibility,  FCA  retains  the  authority  to 
make  an  exception  from  GAAP  accounting 
practices. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
FLB  loss  sharing  agreements  with  other 
Systems  institutions.  Prior  approval  author- 
ity in  this  section  is  unnecessary  in  light  of 
PCA's  clear  authority  to  enjoin  (piu^uant  to 
its  cease-and-desist  authorities)  any  loss 
sharing  agreement  that  FCA  considers  to  be 
an  unsafe  or  unsotmd  practice. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
classification  of  stock  of  FLBs.  The  change 
conforms  FAC's  authority  in  this  section  to 
its  establishment,  in  the  1985  Amendments, 
as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
the  issuance  and  retirement  of  nonvoting 
stock  to  other  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions by  PLBs.  The  change  conforms  FAC's 
authority  in  this  section  to  its  establish- 
ment, in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
the  basis  for  patronage  refunds  by  PLBs, 
The  change  conforms  this  section  to  the 
1985  Amendments  which  limited  PCA's  au- 
thority in  this  area  to  providing  "general  di- 
rection." ^  ^^ 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA's  authority 
to  approve,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  classes 
of  real  esUte  Interests  to  seciu*  loans  of 
FLBs  and  appraisal  standards.  FCA  retains 
authority  to  promulgate  regulations  on 
these  matters.  The  change  conforms  PCA's 
authority  in  this  section  to  its  establish- 
ment, in  the  1985  Amendments,  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  reference  to  the 
authority  of  FAC  to  approve  bylaws  of 
FLBAs.  This  change  conforms  this  section 
to  the  1985  Amendments  which  deleted  this 
authority  from  Secticm  5.I7(aM2). 

The  amendment  also  eliminates  FCA's 
power  to  amend  FLBA  charters  on  Its  own 


initiative.  ThU  power,  rarely  if  evw  used  by 
FCA.  is  not  consistent  with  the  role  of  an 
arm's-length  regulator  that  Congress  estab- 
lished for  FCA  in  the  1985  Amendments. 
FCA  retains  authority  to  approve  amend- 
ments to  FLBA  charters. 

The  amendment  clarifies  that  FCA  may 
issue  standards  concerning  FI^  reserve  ac- 
counts only  by  regulation. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
FLB  dividend  payments  and  patronage  re- 
funds. The  change  conforms  this  section  to 
the  1985  Amendments  which  limited  FCA's 
authority  in  this  area  to  providing  "general 
direction." 

The  amendment  clarifies  that  FCA  may 
issue  standards  concerning  FLBA  reserve  ac- 
counts only  by  regulation. 

The  amendment  eliminates  FCA's  power 
to  amend  FICB  charters  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive. This  power,  rarely  if  ever  used  by  FCA, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  role  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator  that  Congress  established 
for  FCA  in  the  1985  Amendments.  FCA  re- 
tains authority  to  approve  amendments  to 
charters,  consistent  with  Its  authority  to 
issue  the  charter,  provided  any  such  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  Act. 

The  amendment  precludes  PCA's  exercise 
on  a  case-by -case  basis  of  approval  of  (1) 
purchase  and  sale  of  interests  in  loans  and 
financial  assistance  to  other  PCS  Institu- 
tions; and  (2)  other  Investments.  The 
amendment  retains  PCA's  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  these  mat- 
ters. The  change  conforms  PCA's  authority 
in  this  section  to  Ite  esUbllsliment,  in  the 
1985  Amendments,  as  an  arm's-length  regu- 
lator. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
FICB  loss  sharing  agreements  with  other 
System  institutions.  Prior  approval  author- 
ity in  this  section  Is  unnecessary  in  hght  of 
FCA's  clear  authority  to  enjoin  (pursuant  to 
its  cease-and-desist  authorities)  any  loss 
sharing  agreement  that  PCA  considers  to  be 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
classification  of  stock  of  FICBs.  The  change 
conforms  PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to 
its  establishment,  In  the  1985  Amendmente. 
as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
the  issuance  and  retirement  of  nonvoting 
stock  to  other  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions by  FICBs.  The  change  conforms  PCA's 
authority  in  this  section  to  ite  esUblish- 
ment,  in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator. 

The  amendment  precludes  PCA's  exercise 
of  approval  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of  the 
FICB's  determination  of  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  subscribed  for  by  PCAs  to  meet 
the  capital  needs  of  the  bank  and  adjust- 
mente  to  relative  amounte  of  FICB  stock 
owned  by  different  PCAs.  Approval  author- 
ity is  redundant  In  this  section  because  inso- 
far as  such  approval  is  appropriate  to  an 
arm's-length  regulator.  PCA  has  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  capital  adequacy  of  System 
institutions  under  the  Act. 

The  amendment  deletes  the  provision  in 
current  law  which  restricte  the  eligibility  of 
loans  tendered  for  discount  by  an  "other  fi- 
nancing institution"  where  the  interest  rate 
to  the  borrower  exceeds  the  FICB's  dlscoimt 
rate  by  more  than  1 V4  percent  per  annum. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
the  maximum  percent  of  net  earnings  that 
may  be  added  to  FICB  reserves.  The  amend- 
ment retains  FCA's  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  governing  this  matter.  The 
change  conforms  FCA's  authority  in  this 
section  to  ite  establishment,  in  the  1985 
Amendments,  as  an  ann's-loigth  regulator. 
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The  amendment  deletes  reference  to  the 
authority  of  PCA  to  approve  bylaws  of 
PCAs.  This  change  conforms  this  section  to 
the  1985  Amendmente  which  deleted  this 
authority  from  Section  5.17(aX2). 

The  amendment  also  eliminates  FCA's 
power  to  amend  PCA  charters  on  ite  own 
initiative.  This  power,  rarely  if  ever  used  by 
FCA.  is  not  consistent  with  the  role  as  an 
arm's-length  regulator  that  Congress  estab- 
lished for  PCA  in  the  1985  Amendmente. 
PCA  retains  authority  to  approve  amend- 
mente to  PCA  charters. 

The  amendment  eliminates  FCA's  power 
to  amend  BC  charters  on  ite  own  initiative. 
This  power,  rarely  if  ever  used  by  PCA,  is 
not  consistent  with  the  role  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator  that  Congress  established 
for  PCA  in  the  1985  Amendmente.  PCA  re- 
tains authority  to  approve  amendmente  to 
charters,  consistent  with  ite  authority  to 
issue  the  charter,  provided  any  such  amend- 
ment Is  consistent  with  the  Act. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA's  authority 
to  approve,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  deposi- 
tories for  BC  funds.  PCA  retains  authority 
to  regulate  these  matters  under  ite  author- 
ity to  maintain  safety  and  soundness  of 
System  institutions.  The  change  conforms 
FCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  Ite  estab- 
lishment, in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as  an 
arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
purchase  from  and  sale  to  other  System  in- 
stitutions of  loans,  financial  assistance,  and 
nonvoting  stock.  The  change  conforms 
PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  ite  estab- 
lishment, in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as  an 
arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
BC  Investmente  in  foreign  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  information,  etc. 
PCA  retains  authority  to  regulate  these 
matters  under  ite  authority  to  maintain 
safety  and  soundness  of  System  institutions. 
The  change  conforms  PCA's  authority  in 
this  section  to  ite  establishment,  in  the  1985 
Amendmente,  as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  authority  to 
approve,  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  BC  mainte- 
nance of  credit  balances.  Approval  authority 
Is  redundant  in  this  section  because  insofar 
as  such  approval  is  appropriate  to  an  arm's- 
length  regulator,  PCA  has  the  authority  to 
regulate  capital  adequacy  of  System  institu- 
tions under  Section  4.3  of  the  Act 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
BC  loss  sharing  agreemente  with  other 
System  Institutions.  Prior  approval  author- 
ity in  this  section  Is  unnecessary  in  light  of 
PCA's  clear  authority  to  enjoin  (pursuant  to 
ite  cease-and-desist  authorities)  any  loss 
sharing  agreement  that  PCA  considers  to  be 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice. 

The  amendment  deletes  FCA  approval  of 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  BCs.  The 
change  conforms  FCA's  authority  in  this 
section  to  Ite  establishment,  in  the  1985 
Amendmente,  as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
classification  of  stock  of  BCs.  The  change 
conforms  PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to 
ite  establishment,  in  the  1985  Amendmente. 
as  an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA's  approval  of 
the  issuance,  exchange,  sale  and  transfer  of 
nonvoting  stock  by  BCs.  The  change  con- 
forms FCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  ite 
establishment,  in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as 
an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
the  revolving  basis  for  retirement  of  BC 
voting  stock.  The  change  conforms  FCA's 
authority  in  this  section  to  ite  establish- 
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ment,  in  the  1985  Amendments,  as  an  arm's- 
length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA's  authority 
to  approve,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  re- 
quired investment  by  BC  borrowers  in  addi- 
tional stock:  the  basis  for  determining  treat- 
ment of  such  investmente;  and  the  required 
investment  in  district  bank  stock  for  direct 
loan  by  the  CBC.  The  changes  conform 
PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  ite  estab- 
lishment, in  the  1985  Amendments,  as  an 
arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  as  redundant 
PCA  approval  of  the  appUcation  of  net  sav- 
ings to  unallocated  reserves  by  BCs,  This 
provision  already  authorizes  PCA  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  concerning  BC  applica- 
tions of  net  savings. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
deviations  from  the  statutory  formula  for 
patronage  refunds  by  a  BC.  but  retains  the 
possibility  of  deviations  from  standard  for- 
mula by  substituting  approval  of  the  BC 
board  of  directors.  The  changes  conform 
PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  ite  estab- 
lishment, in  the  1985  Amendments,  as  an 
arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  PCA  approval  of 
deviations  from  the  statutory  formula  for 
patronage  refunds  by  the  CBC,  but  retains 
the  possibility  of  deviation  from  standard 
formula  by  substituting  approval  of  the 
CBC  board  of  directors.  The  changes  con- 
form PCA's  authority  in  this  section  to  ite 
establishment,  in  the  1985  Amendmente,  as 
an  arm's-length  regulator. 

The  amendment  deletes  reference  to  the 
authority  of  PCA  to  approve  bylaws  of  serv- 
ice corporations.  This  change  conforms  this 
section  to  the  1985  Amendmente  which  de- 
leted from  Section  5.17(a)(2)  the  authority 
of  PCA  to  approve  bylaws  of  System  institu- 
tions. 

The  amendment  also  eliminates  FCA's  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  charter 
of  a  service  corporation,  and  to  direct 
changes  to  the  charter  at  any  time.  These 
powers  are  not  consistent  with  the  role  of 
arm's-length  regulator  that  Congress  estab- 
lished for  PCA  in  the  1985  Amendments. 
PCA  retains  the  authority  to  approve  the 
charter  of  a  service  corporation  and.  pursu- 
ant to  Section  4.25,  PCA  may  deny  the  char- 
ter for  good  cause.  Because  PCA  retains 
charter  approval  authority,  the  bill  deletes 
as  redundant  the  specific  items  as  to  which 
PCA's  approval  may  be  exercised. 

The  amendment  substitutes  "regulation" 
for  "supervision "  in  the  caption  to  Section 
4.27.  "Supervision"  was  deleted  from  this 
section  in  the  1985  Amendments,  and  this 
change  is  conforming. 

In  keeping  with  ite  role  as  an  arm's-length 
regulator,  the  bill  removes  PCA  from  the 
district  election  process.  The  bill  assigns  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nomination  and  election 
procedures  to  the  district  board,  and  directe 
the  district  board  to  designate  a  district 
election  committee  to  carry  out  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  process.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  election  committee  must 
be  "independent, "  that  is,  the  election  com- 
mittee may  not  Include  any  candidate  for 
district  election. 

The  amendment  retains  FCA's  authority 
to  charter  and  to  approve  amendmente  to 
charters  of  System  entitles.  The  bill  elimi- 
nates FCA's  power  to  amend  charters  on  ite 
own  initiative.  This  power  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  role  as  an  arm's-length  regulator 
that  Congress  established  for  PCA  in  the 
1985  Amendmente.  This  legislation  further 
carries  out  the  Intent  of  the  1985  legislation 
by  specifying  that  PCA  shall  not  have  the 
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power  to  dlracUy  or  indirectly  approve 
Iq^fn  or  iny  amendmenti  or  modifications 
to  bylavi  of  System  inatltutions. 

The  amendment  clarifies  that  FCA  may 
grant  approvals  on  a  caae-by-caae  basis  (or 
by  regulation)  only  as  to  matters  that  the 
■tatate  spimM  finally  authorises  such  FCA  ap- 
provaL 

The  amendment  provides  that  all  existing 
approvals  remain  in  effect  As  to  those  mat- 
ters In  which  the  bill  has  replaced  FCA's 
case-by-case  approval  authority  with  the  au- 
thwtty  to  promulgate  regulations.  FCA  may 
continue  to  exerdse  approval  authority  on  a 
caae-by-case  basis  for  up  to  one  year  from 
the  date  the  bill  becomes  law.  If  at  that 
time  FCA  has  not  promulgated  final  regula- 
tions concerning  a  particular  matter. 
System  institutions  may  assume  that  FCA 
approval  is  not  required  and  System  institu- 
tions may  act  without  risk  of  any  enforce- 
ment action  by  FCA  if  they  act  on  such  as- 
sumption. The  amendment  does  not  pre- 
dude  FCA  from  subsequently  promulgating 
such  regulations,  but  seeks  to  clarify  the 
regulatory  environment  applicable  to 
System  institutions. 

The  transition  rules  are  also  intended  to 
urge  prompt  acUon  by  FCA.  The  1985 
Amendments  were  intended  to  establish 
FCA  as  an  arm's-length  regulator  and  FCA 
must  pn«nptly  complete  its  conversion  to 
that  role.  FCA  may  not,  by  failing  to  enact 
regulations,  claim  authorities  that  Congress 
intended  to  eliminate.  For  example,  Con- 
gieas  clearly  eliminated  FCA's  authority  to 
approve  bylaws  of  System  institutions  when 
It  deleted  that  language  from  Section 
6.17(2)  of  the  Act  by  the  1985  AmendmenU. 
Tet  FCA  has  claimed  that  the  transition 
provision  of  authority  now,  over  16  months 
after  the  1985  Amendments  have  become 
law.  This  bill  envisions  that  FCA  will  begin 
to  operate  in  the  manner  intended  by  the 
IMS  Amendments  in  all  particulars  and 
that,  ocHisistent  with  that  position,  FCA  will 
promptly  acknowledge  that  It  Is  not  in  the 
business  of  approving  bylaw  changes  for 
System  institutions. 

TTTLE  vn.  COHSIRVATIOll 

This  title  amends  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  rejecting  an  offer  to  place  land 
under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
fro  the  reason  that  including  such  land 
under  a  program  contract  would  cause  the 
total  amount  of  rental  payments  owned  to 
the  person  offering  the  land  to  exceed 
$50,000.  This  does  not  exempt  the  person 
from  the  payment  limitation,  however. 

This  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
those  who  regularly  make  loans  secured  by 
agricultural  real  estate  and  who  have  ac- 
quired highly  erodible  cropland  through 
foreclosure  or  other  proceeding  such  as  vol- 
untary conveyance.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  adjust  payments  to  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  such  land  to  permit  the 
purchaser  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  ensure  that 
lenders  do  not  enjoy  an  advantage  over 
other  owners  and  operators  in  entering 
property  Into  the  program  and  is  authorized 
to  establish  separate  bidding  procedures  and 
exclude  lenders  If  country  limits  are  being 
approached,  in  order  to  achieve  that  end. 

Finally,  the  language  clarifies  that  the 
program's  three-year  holding  requirement 
not  apply  to  lenders. 

The  tlUe  also  amends  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  to  make  clear  that  System  institu- 
tions are  permitted  to  sell  easements  for 
conservation,  recreation,  wildlife  or  similar 
purposes  to  any  unit  of  state  or  local  gov- 
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emment.  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
other  purohaaer.  separate  from  the  underly- 
ing fee.* 


•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, Mr.  Lbaht,  in  introducing,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the 
Farm  Credit  Borrower  Stock  Protec- 
tion and  System  Restoration  Act  of 
1987. 

As  stated  by  Brent  Beesley,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Farm  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  America,  in  testimony  pre- 
sented before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  May 
6,  1987.  this  bill  represents  a  compro- 
mise meticulously  worked  out  by  the 
System  so  as  to  gain  the  unified  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  System's  36  district 
banks  and  the  central  bank  for  coop- 
eratives. In  this  respect,  this  bill  is  an 
important  effort  that  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  legislative  debate  on  pro- 
posals to  assist  the  FCS  with  its  cur- 
rent financial  crisis.  Our  introduction 
of  the  bill,  however,  does  not  reflect  a 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  all  of  its 
provisions  at  this  time. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  Is  presently 
under  a  great  deal  of  financial  strain 
which  is  working  to  the  disadvantage 
of  farm  borrowers  and  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  System.  Based  on 
the  May  5,  1987.  report  of  the  Sys- 
tem's financial  condition,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  significant  problem  exists: 
borrower  confidence  continues  to 
erode:  loan  volume  within  the  System 
is  down:  siuT)luses  are  falling  and  are 
projected  to  be  at  negative  levels  by 
1988;  Interest  income  is  down;  and  net 
losses  for  the  System  as  a  whole  are 
projected  to  continue  for  years  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  FCS  prepared  a 
simunary  of  the  results  of  its  audit 
and  financial  projections  which  I  be- 
lieve is  worthy  of  review  by  all  Mem- 
bers. For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

While  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
System  for  resolving  its  conflicts  and 
advancing  a  unified  position,  I  feel 
that  I  must  point  out  the  principal 
area  of  concern  that  I  have  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  System.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  for  a  $6  billion 
line  of  credit  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
fund  the  assistance  package.  I  simply 
am  not  convinced  at  this  time  that 
such  a  large  infusion  of  the  taxpayers 
money  is  either  necessary  or  justified. 
I  recognize  that  some  form  of  finan- 
cial assistance  is  needed  to  restore  the 
FCS  to  a  viable  farm  lending  system 
and  I  want  the  legislative  remedy  to  be 
such  that  we  are  not  faced  with  an- 
other credit  crisis  next  year.  I  believe, 
however,  that  with  the  budget  pres- 
sures we  are  facing  in  this  country  and 
with  agricultural  programs  in  particu- 
lar, we  must  proceed  on  the  basis  that 


any  Federal  infusion  for  the  FCS  be 
held  to  a  tninitniim.  I  believe  that  if  we 
explore  all  other  potential  solutions 
that  can  be  Identified  we  wIU  find  an 
alternative  that  maximizes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  System  to  help  itself 
and  minimizes  the  budgetary  Impact 
on  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  I 
am  sponsoring  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  is  an  important  proposal  that  should 
be  on  the  table  as  the  debate  on  the 
FCS  assistance  package  proceeds.  I 
will  continue  to  examine  this  issue 
carefully  and  fully  expect  to  be  joining 
with  Senator  Leahy  In  a  legislative 
proposal  that  is  currently  being  devel- 
oped by  a  bipartisan  working  group  of 
committee  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, referred  to,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 
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QUABTZR  RCSULTS 

New  Yosk,  NY.— Alan  D.  Fass,  President 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks  Funding 
Corporation,  and  H.  Brent  Beesley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Credit  Corporation  of 
America,  announced  Jointly  today  the  first 
quarter  1987  combined  financial  results  for 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  corresponds 
to  an  early  stage  in  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion cycle  and,  accordingly,  considerable  un- 
certainties exist  at  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter as  to  annual  operating  results  for  many 
System  borrowers  and  the  related  impact  on 
the  System.  The  following  significant  com- 
bined financial  developments  for  the  three 
months  ended  March  31,  1987  should  be 
viewed  in  this  context. 

A  net  loss  of  $155  million  was  Incurred  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1987.  compared  to  a  $206 
million  net  loss  for  the  first  quarter  of  1986. 
The  net  loss  for  all  of  1986  was  $1,913  bll- 

Net  loans  outstanding  declined  to  $52.0 
billion  at  March  31,  1987.  compared  to  $54.6 
billion  at  December  31,  1986. 

The  provision  for  loan  losses  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1987  was  $115  million,  com- 
pared to  $267  miUion  lor  the  first  quarter  of 
1986  and  $1,798  billion  for  aU  of  1986.  The 
allowance  for  loan  losses  of  $3,532  billion  at 
March  31.  1987,  declined  sUghUy  from 
$3,635  billion  at  December  31,  1986. 

Nonaccrual  loans  were  $6,847  billion  at 
March  31.  1987,  compared  to  $7,066  billion 
at  December  31,  1986.  Other  high-risk  loans, 
which  still  accrue  interest  but  have  been 
identified  as  potential  problem  loans,  aggre- 
gated $5,851  billion  at  March  31,  1987,  com- 
pared to  $5,742  billion  at  December  31,  1986. 
Other  property  owned  was  $1,112  billion 
at  March  31,  1987,  compared  to  $1,101  bU- 
lion  three  months  earlier.  Losses  on  other 
property  owned  were  $25  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1987,  compared  to  $44  million  in 
the  first  quarter  and  $233  million  for  all  of 
1986,  respectively. 

Farm  Credit  securities  outstanding  de- 
creased to  $57.6  billion  at  March  31,  1987, 
compared  to  $62.5  billion  at  December  31, 
1986. 

Farm  Credit  System  total  capital,  consist- 
ing of  capital  stock,  participation  certifi- 
cates and  surplus,  was  $5,242  billion  at 
March  31,  1987,  a  decline  of  $399  million 
from  the  prior  year-end.  Surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of   1987   declined  to 


$1,381  billion  from  $1,453  billion  at  Decem 
ber  81. 1986. 

Total  risk  funds,  consisting  of  total  capital 
plus  the  allowance  for  loan  losses,  were 
$8,774  billion  at  March  31,  1987,  compared 
to  $9,376  billion  at  December  31. 1986. 

The  first  quarter  results  for  1987  continue 
to  reflect  the  impact  of  the  depressed  agri- 
ctiltural  economy  on  the  System's  borrow- 
ers. While  the  overall  level  of  high-risk 
loans  has  increased  only  slightly  from  the 
level  at  the  prior  year-end,  high-risk  loans 
constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  the  loan 
portfolio,  as  loan  volume  declined  signifi- 
cantly during  the  first  quarter  of  1987. 

The  net  loss  of  $155  million  incurred  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1987  was  primarily  a 
result  of  the  continuing  decline  in  net  inter- 
est Income,  a  $115  million  provision  for  loan 
losses  and  $25  million  of  losses  on  other 
property  owned.  As  in  1986,  results  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1987  may  not  be  indicative 
of  the  full  year  results  If  unfavorable  trends 
in  agriculture  continue.  In  such  event,  the 
System  can  be  expected  to  experience  fur- 
ther declines  in  accruing  loan  volume,  fur- 
ther reductions  in  net  interest  income  over 
the  coujve  of  the  year  because  of  propor- 
tionately higher  levels  of  noneamlng  assets, 
and  also  to  recognize  increased  provisions 
for  loan  losses  and  losses  on  other  property 
owned. 

Despite  some  indications  of  positive 
changes  in  the  rate  of  land  value  declines, 
levels  of  the  System's  noneamlng  assets  and 
certain  key  factors  affecting  the  agricultur- 
al economy,  the  prospects  for  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  the  resulting  Impact  on  the 
System  continue  to  be  highly  uncertain.  In 
view  of  these  uncertainties,  the  System's 
current  financial  projections  for  1987  are 
based  on  assumptions  that,  among  other 
factors,  farmland  values  will  continue  to  de- 
cline, but  at  a  slower  rate,  and  agricultural 
credit  demand  will  continue  to  shrink. 
Based  on  these  assumptions  of  future 
events,  the  System  projects  lower  loan 
volume,  a  higher  level  of  noneamlng  assets, 
and  higher  provisions  for  losses  than  the 
first  quarter  results  would  indicate. 

On  an  annualized  basis,  net  interest 
income  as  a  percentage  of  average  earning 
assets  declined  to  .88  percent  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1987,  compared  to  1.41 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1986  and  1.08 
percent  for  all  of  1986.  The  decrease  primar- 
ily reflects  the  impact  of  the  continuing 
high  voliune  of  nonaccmal  loans  in  relation 
to  total  loans  outstanding.  In  addition,  the 
average  cost  of  funds  to  the  System  contin- 
ues at  high  levels  as  a  result  of  the  signifi- 
cant portion  of  debt  represented  by  higher 
cost,  long-term  obligations.  The  decrease  in 
net  Interest  income  was  partially  offset  by 
the  full  payoff  of  some  nonaccrual  loans 
and  the  collection  of  annual  interest  pay- 
ments due  in  the  first  quarter  on  certain 
nonaccrual  loans,  the  income  on  which  is  re- 
corded only  when  cash  is  received. 

The  provision  for  loan  losses  was  $115  mil- 
lion and  losses  on  other  property  owned 
were  $25  million  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1987.  These  provisions  were  generally  lower 
than  the  quarterly  amounts  recorded 
throughout  1986,  and  reflect  differing  judg- 
ments of  bank  managements  concerning  the 
impact  of  agricultural  trends  on  their  loan 
portfolios.  Six  districts  (LoulsvlUe,  Jackson, 
Omaha,  Wichita,  Sacramento  and  Spokane) 
continued  to  record  significant  additional 
provisions  for  losses  while  one  district,  Co- 
lumbia, recorded  a  significant  negative  pro- 
vision and  the  remaining  districts  reported 
only  nominal  changes  to  the  allowance  for 
loan  losses. 
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The  allowance  for  loan  losses  decresaed  to 
$3,532  billion  at  March  31.  1987.  from  $3,635 
billion  at  December  31.  1986.  However,  as  a 
percentage  of  loans  outstanding  the  allow- 
ance increased  to  6.36  percent  at  March  31. 
1987.  compared  to  6.24  percent  at  December 
31.  1986.  Although  uncertainty  remains, 
bank  managements  concluded  that  events 
during  the  first  quarter  did  not  warrant  sub- 
stantial changes  to  the  allowance  for  loan 
losses  reported  at  the  prior  year-end.  Net 
loan  charge  offs  through  the  first  quarter 
of  1987  were  $218  million  compared  to  $276 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1986  and 
$1,352  bUlIon  for  all  of  1986. 

Loan  volume  outstanding  of  $52.0  billion 
at  Maroh  31.  1987.  decreased  by  $2.6  billion 
or  4.8  percent  since  December  31,  1986.  This 
decline  reflects  a  continuation  of  the  loss  of 
borrowers  experienced  throughout  1985  and 

1986.  The  decrease  is  attributable  largely  to 
three  factors:  borrower  concerns  over  the 
System's  financial  condition,  particularly 
their  investment  in  System  institutions;  con- 
traction of  damand  for  agricultural  credit; 
and  competitive  pressures  from  other  lend- 
ers. 

Loans  In  nonaccrual  status  at  Maroh  31, 

1987.  were  $6,847  billion,  a  decrease  of  3.1 
percent  from  the  $7,066  blUlon  reported  at 
December  31,  1986.  This  decrease  was  par- 
tially due  to  the  restructuring  and  the 
payoff  of  some  nonaccrual  loans.  Other 
high-risk  loans,  which  exhibit  serious  credit 
weaknesses  and  require  more  than  normal 
servicing  to  continue  to  accrue  interest, 
amounted  to  $5,851  billion,  compared  to 
$5,742  bUlion  three  months  earlier.  The 
March  31,  1987,  balance  of  other  high-risk 
loans  included  $1,501  billion  of  loans  90  days 
or  more  past  due,  compared  to  $1,037  billion 
at  December  31,  1986.  These  loans  are  con- 
sidered well  secured  and  in  the  process  of 
collection.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of 
these  loans  from  December  31,  1986,  re- 
flects, to  a  large  extent,  the  seasonal  repay- 
ment pattem  of  the  System's  loans  whereby 
annual  installments  on  a  significant  number 
of  loans  are  due  at  or  near  calendar  year- 
end  or  early  In  the  first  quarter  of  each 
year.  Restructured  loans  on  which  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  to  borrowers  were 
$531  million  at  March  31,  1987,  compared  to 
$363  million  three  months  earlier. 

Other  property  owned,  primarily  farm- 
land acquired  through  foreclosure,  in- 
creased to  $1,112  billion  at  March  31,  1987, 
from  $1,101  blUion  at  December  31,  1986. 
Additions  to  other  property  owned  resulting 
from  foreclosures  on  delinquent  loans  were 
partially  offset  by  the  $25  mUlion  of  losses 
relating  to  declines  in  property  values  and 
property  sales  recorded  during  the  quarter. 

High-risk  loans  (nonaccriial.  restructured 
and  other  high-risk  loans)  and  loan-related 
assets  have  further  increased  to  25.3  percent 
of  loans  and  loan-related  assets  outstanding 
at  March  31,  1987,  compared  to  24.0  percent 
at  December  31,  1986.  This  continuing  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  problem  assets 
places  a  heavy  strain  on  the  System's  oper- 
ations and  its  human  resources.  Most  dis- 
tricts have  formed  special  departments  to 
deal  with  problem  assets  more  efficiently. 

Consolidated  bank  and  Systemwide  obliga- 
tions were  $57.6  billion  at  March  31,  1987,  a 
decline  of  $4.9  bUlion  or  7.8  percent  since 
December  31.  1986.  This  decrease  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  declines  In  loan  volume  and  in 
cash  and  investment  securities  outstanding. 

At  Mareh  31,  1987,  all  System  banks  were 
In  compliance  with  those  provisions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  and  related  Farm  Credit 
Administration  (FCA)  regulations  which  re- 
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quire  each  bank  to  matnt^iw  collateral  at 
least  equal  in  value  to  the  total  mw^int  of 
obligations  outstanding  for  which  it  Is  pri- 
marily liable.  Such  compliance  is  a  condi- 
tion for  participation  in  the  Issuance  of  Sys- 
temwide obll|»tions.  One  Federal  t.«i«h 
Bank  utilized  a  collateral  sharing  agreement 
with  the  other  two  banks  in  the  same  dis- 
trict in  order  to  meet  this  regulatory  re- 
quirement at  March  31,  1987.  A  number  of 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  expected  to  experi- 
ence collateral  deficiencies  In  1987.  At  the 
present  time  one  other  district  has  ent«ed 
into  a  similar  tntra-district  collateral  shar- 
ing arrangement. 

Efforts  to  adopt  a  proposed  Systemwide 
collateral  sharing  agreement  have  been  re- 
directed towards  developing  a  proposal 
which  provides  for  short-term  inter-bank 
loans.  This  proposal  is  deslipied  to  remedy 
anticipated  collateral  deflciences  in  the 
short-term  while  possible  long-term  solu- 
tions are  being  explored.  The  inter-bank 
loan  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  System 
banks  and  the  FCA  for  consideration  In  the 
near  future,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  proposal  will  be  approved. 

Total  System  capital  consisted  of  $3,961 
billion  of  capital  stock  and  participation  cer- 
tificates and  $1,281  billion  of  surplus  at 
Maroh  31,  1987.  The  decrease  in  capital 
stock  and  participation  certificates  of  5.4 
percent  relates  directly  to  loan  volume  de- 
clines. Surplus  at  March  31,  1987.  decreased 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1987  princi- 
pally as  a  result  of  the  net  loss  for  the 
period. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  eight 
Federal  Land  Banks  and  one  Production 
Credit  Association  utilized  the  regulatory 
accounting  practices  permitted  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1986  to  prevent 
stock  impairment  for  certain  regulatory 
purposes  through  the  capitalization  of  $231 
million  of  provisions  for  loan  losses  and  cer- 
tain Interest  costs.  As  of  Ifareh  31, 1987,  the 
cumulative  net  capitalization  of  these  ex- 
penses and  costs  increased  surplus  for  regu- 
latory purposes  by  $620  million.  The  boards 
of  directors  and  managements  of  each  of 
the  institutions  utilizing  these  regulatory 
accounting  practices  have  concluded,  at  this 
time,  to  continue  retirement  of  member 
stock  and  participation  certificates  at  par 
value. 

In  April  1987.  cash  transfers  of  $104  mil- 
lion were  made  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance previously  accrued  under  the  System's 
capital  preservation  agreements.  As  previ- 
ously reported,  there  are  several  pending 
lawsuits  concerning  the  possible  reversal  of 
financial  assistance  accrued  under  such 
agreements  for  the  third  quarter  of  1986. 
Two  additional  banks  have  recently  initiat- 
ed lawsuits  seeking  reversal  of  such  assist- 
ance. To  date,  no  banks  have  refused  to 
honor  requests  for  cash  pajrments  under  the 
capital  preservation  agreements;  however, 
requests  for  such  cash  payments  have  been 
limited  to  amounts  accrued  prior  to  the 
third  quarter  of  1986  in  order  not  to  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  the  banks  litigating  this 
matter. 

As  previously  reported,  pending  litigation 
and  court  injunctions  have  hampered  the 
ability  of  the  Capital  Corporation  to  access 
stronger  System  institutions  and  to  assist 
weaker  ones.  Recent  developments  relative 
to  this  litigation  include  the  following.  In 
one  case,  a  court  has  enjoined  the  Capital 
Corporation  from  disbursing  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  plaintiffs,  pending  disposi- 
tion of  the  plaintiffs'  challenges  to  the  FCA 
regulations  governing  the  assessment  pro- 
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gram,  ywiwhig  this  ruling  three  addltioiULl 
tawtttutiaaa  fDed  milt  to  compel  the  Capital 
Corporation  to  refund  amounts  paid  under 
tbe  amemment  program.  Further,  while  the 
Capital  Oorporatlon  haa  sued  several  insti- 
tutions to  oMain  payment,  in  the  one  case 
ttaw  far  dedded  the  Capital  CorporaUon's 
la«iatt  was  illiiiilnri(1  Finally,  the  FCA  has 
recently  proposed  modifications  to  ite  as- 
BMsment  regulations.  This  may  affect  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  suits  challenging  those 
regulattODB.  and  two  such  suits  have  been 
stayed  pgndifg  issuance  of  final  revised  reg- 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Mrzenbaum, 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  education, 
information,  risk  reduction,  training, 
prevention,  treatment,  care,  and  re- 
search concerning  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Relations. 


While  tbe  litigation  initiated  by  System 
instttatloiM  calls  Into  question  the  various 
forms  <rf  Intra-Syatem  financial  assistance. 
sa^  litigation  should  be  viewed  in  light  of 
tbe  fact  that,  pursuant  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Act.  aU  of  tbe  37  Fann  Credit  Banks  are 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  on  all  System- 
wide  bonds  and  discount  notes. 

As  previously  reported,  the  System's  con- 
tinued distressed  financial  condition,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  any  substantive 
indication  of  significant  near-term  improve- 
ment in  the  agricultural  economy.  resulU  in 
uncertainty  regarding  the  System's  ability 
to  return  to  profitability  and  to  continue  to 
obtain  adequate  financing  without  some 
form  of  external  fInaiKial  assistance.  These 
concerns  have  been  heightened  by  events 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  includinK 
the  substantial  reduction  in  loan  volume, 
continued  erosion  of  System  surplus  and  the 
increasing  q>reads  on  System  debt  obliga- 
tions over  comparable  X}S.  Treasury  securi- 
ties. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.    CRAlfSTON,    Ms.    MiKULSKI, 


AnW  IDOCATIOH,  niFOKMATIOM,  RISK  RKPOC- 
TIOH.  TaAIUniO.  PRXVnrnOH.  XREATliDtT, 
CARX.  Ain>  RSSEAKCa  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  axe  introducing  the  first 
comprehensive  legislation  on  AIDS 
that  will  accelerate  and  coordinate  our 
Nation's  response  to  this  deepening 
public  health  crisis. 
Our  four-point  plan  will: 
Educate  all  Americans  about  AIDS 
risks  and  enable  them  to  make  in- 
formed choices  to  protect  themselves; 

Develop  care  and  treatment  net- 
works for  people  with  AIDS  that  are 
more  economical  and  appropriate; 

Accelerate  the  search  for  AIDS  vac- 
cines and  cures  by  putting  Federal 
fluids  to  work  faster; 

Assure  that  all  Americans  have 
access  to  voluntary  and  confidential 
AIDS  testing  and  counseling  and  are 
protected  against  discrimination. 

The  AIDS  virus  is  a  threat  to  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  sexually 
transmitted  disease  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  or  whites  and  blacks. 

It  is  readily  transmitted  any  time  in- 
travenous drug  users  share  needles  or 
syringes.  According  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  by  1991.  AIDS  will 
claim  more  lives  each  year  than  the 
entire  Vietnam  war.  We  must  act  im- 
mediately and  decisively  to  halt  this 
killer.  Of  the  35,000  Americans  that 
have  come  down  with  AIDS,  more 
than  20,000  are  ahready  dead.  Between 
1  and  2  million  Americans  are  ah-eady 
Infected  with  the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS.  It's  been  estimated  that  20-50 
percent  of  those  Infected  will  become 
m_over  time,  some  researchers  say  an 
even  larger  percentage  may  develop 
the  deadly  disease.  Unless  research 
produces  a  surprise  bresJithrough  In 
the  treatment  area,  we  are  guaranteed 
to  be  facing  a  steadily  Increasing 
death  toll  and  astronomical  costs. 

In  1991,  the  annual  cost  of  AIDS  to 
our  society  Is  projected  to  be  $64  bil- 
lion—nearly  $9  billion  for  direct  care 
and  $55  billion  in  lost  productivity. 
The  vast  majority  of  deaths  will  occur 
among  people  who  are  already  carry- 
ing the  AIDS  virus.  Our  immediate  ob- 
ligation Is  to  Insure  that  more  and 
more  of  our  fellow  citizens  do  not 
become  infected. 

That  Is  why  our  bill  calls  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  plan  of  education, 
prevention  and  risk  reduction.  At  the 
moment,  these  steps  are  the  only  tools 
available  to  combat  AIDS.  We  must 
target  our  prevention  and  education 


efforts  on  those  individuals  at  highest 
risk.  Including  adolescents,  Intrave- 
nous drug  users,  gay  and  bisexual 
men,  blacks  and  Hispanlcs,  and  women 
of  child-bearing  age. 

To  do  the  Job,  we  must  rapidly  re- 
cruit and  train  new  personnel— and 
equip  them  with  the  resources  to  help 
local  educators  and  public  health  offi- 
cials reach  their  communities.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  employ  the  full  power 
of  the  media  to  reach  every  comer  of 
the  Nation  with  prevention  Informa- 
tion. 

Unless  we  develop  new  approaches 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  people 
with  AIDS  and  related  illness,  many 
urban  health  care  systems  will  face 
collapse.  Today,  there  are  city  hospi- 
tals in  which  25  percent  of  the  medical 
beds  are  occupied  by  people  with 
AIDS  related  Illness.  We  must  Involve 
more  commimlty  physicians  and  pro- 
vide the  means  to  substitute  day  care 
and  home  care  for  costly  in-patient 
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Particularly  In  cities  with  a  high  in- 
cidence of  cases,  a  mechanism  is 
needed  to  coordinate  and  manage  the 
delivery  of  care  services.  In  addition, 
our  bill  addresses  the  critical  need  for 
mental  health  support  services.  AIDS 
not  only  cripples  the  body;  its  effect 
on  the  mind  can  be  equally  devastat- 
ing. 

Because  the  ultimate  answers  must 
be  provided  through  biomedical  re- 
search, we  propose  an  Immediate 
effort  to  streamline  the  procedures  for 
getting  Federal  funds  into  research 
labs  and  clinics.  The  NIH  will  be  asked 
to  cut  grant  approval  time  to  no  more 
than  6  months.  Other  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  are  required  to  re- 
spond to  AIDS  priority  requests 
within  14  days.  We  are  providing  re- 
soiuxes  to  train  more  researchers  and 
create  a  network  of  AIDS  research 
centers  across  the  Nation— just  as  we 
have  done  for  cancer.  To  assist  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  a  special 
AIDS  advisory  board  will  be  formed. 

In  companion  legislation  that  I  am 
developing  with  Representative  Hkwry 
Waxhan,  we  win  address  the  pressing 
issue  of  confidential  AIDS  testing, 
counseling,  and  antidiscrimination. 
This  legislation  will  expand  voluntary 
testing  programs  in  a  responsible  and 
rational  manner.  At  this  moment,  in 
cities  with  the  highest  incidence  of 
AIDS,  the  waiting  time  for  a  blood 
test  Is  as  long  as  9  weeks.  If  an  Individ- 
ual suspects  he  or  she  Is  Infected  and 
wants  to  be  tested.  It  is  essential  that 
facilities  be  available. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  leading  public  health  experts,  this 
measure  will  encoiurage  Individuals  at 
high  risk  for  Infection  to  participate— 
by  guaranteeing  confidentiality  and 
prohibiting  discrimination. 


If— on  the  other  hand— we  create  a 
program  of  testing  that  is  punitive, 
that  exposes  people  to  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  housing,  those  most  likely  to 
be  Infected  will  do  all  In  their  power  to 
evade  the  test.  We  must  not  treat  the 
victims  of  Illness  as  villains.  AIDS  Is 
spreading  like  wildfire  and  ideology 
can't  stop  it.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant roles  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  expedite  all  aspects  of  the  battle 
against  AIDS  and  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate national  resources  are  available. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  specific  steps 
taken  will  be  at  the  option  of  State 
and  local  officials,  who  are  waging  this 
battle  on  the  front  lines,  and  who  are 
In  the  best  position  to  make  difficult 
choices  that  accord  with  the  needs  and 
values  of  their  communities. 

Our  message  today  is  that  the  Con- 
gress stands  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
help  them  meet  this  responsibility. 
Last  week,  in  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution, we  succeeded  in  allocating  an 
additional  $400  million  to  combat 
AIDS  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  will 
give  us  a  total  of  $900  million  next 
year— more  than  double  this  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

It  is  now  clear  that  AIDS  has 
become  a  global  health  crisis.  If  we 
fall  to  do  all  that  is  within  our  power 
to  conquer  It,  our  failure  will  be  meas- 
ured In  countless  lost  lives,  untold  suf- 
fering and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  future  spending.  Our  ability  to 
respond  with  care  and  compassion— In- 
stead of  fear  and  hysteria— will  be  the 
best  measure  of  our  success  In  the 
months  ahead. 

In  the  face  of  the  worst  epidemic  In 
this  centiuTT,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  respond.  In  answer  to  the  No. 
1  health  concern  of  Americans,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  nothing  but 
Ideological  disputes  and  paper  policies. 
Even  the  black  plague  did  not  kill  all 
of  Its  victims,  but  AIDS  has  spared  not 
one  victim  from  death. 

AIDS  shows  Its  victims  no  mercy  and 
no  quarter,  but  the  administration  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  surrender  by  un- 
derfunding  research  and  by  proposing 
an  educational  program  that  Is  a  cha- 
rade. The  administration's  efforts  are 
not  an  all-out  attack  on  AIDS,  which 
Is  what  the  country  and  the  world 
want  and  need— Instead  they  have 
squandered  precious  time  on  nothing 
more  than  getting  ready  to  begin. 

We  can  wait  no  longer,  and  today's 
call  for  a  four-point  plan  to  defeat 
AIDS  must  be  moved  swiftly  through 
the  Congress  and  onto  the  President's 
desk  for  signature. 

Our  four-point  plan  provides  new  re- 
sources and  new  mechanisms  to  put 
the  nightmare  of  AIDS  behind  us.  We 
will  work  to  see  It  Implemented  as  fast 
as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  Index  and  a  copy  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  auembied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome  Education,  Informa- 
tion, Risk  Reduction,  Training,  Prevention. 
Treatment.  Care,  and  Research  Act  of 
1987". 

nCPROVKD  EOtTCATIOH.  DrrORMATIOH.  RISK 
RXD0CTIOR.  TRAIHIIfC.  CARK,  AMD  TRXATIfKirT 

Sic.  2.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XXrV— ACQUIRED 
IMMTTNODimciENCY  SYNDROME 
"Pari  A— Educatioh,  Informatioh,  Risk 
Reduction,  awd  Traikiho 
"national  kducation  activities 
"Sac.  2401.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  comprehensive  national  plan  for  educa- 
tion, information,  and  risk  reduction  activi- 
ties concerning  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  plan').  Activities  carried  out  under 
the  plan  shall  be  designed  to  disseminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  vital  Information  concerning 
the  prevention  of  infection  with  the  ac- 
quired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus. 
The  plan  shall— 

"(1)  describe  a  schedule  for,  methods  of, 
specific  activities  for,  and  a  budget  for.  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  the  provi- 
sion of  education  concerning  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome,  including  educa- 
tion and  information  directed  towards  the 
general  public,  children  attending  school 
and  college,  individuals  at  high  risk  of  con- 
tracting acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, individuals  who  are  Infected  with 
the  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus,  health  care  workers,  employers.  State 
and  local  officials,  and  officials  and  employ- 
ees of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  such 
education  and  information  through  the  use 
of  the  print  and  broadcast  media  (including 
paid  advertising),  educational  meetings  and 
conferences,  and  other  appropriate  means: 
and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  evaluations 
to  determine  the  efficacy  of  suitivlties  con- 
ducted under  the  plan  to  provide  such  edu- 
cation and  disseminate  such  Information. 

"(b)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  is  transmitted  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  every  twelve  months  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
committees  specified  in  such  subsection 
such  revisions  of  the  plan  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  the  results  of  evalua- 
tions conducted  under  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
subsection  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing six-month  period,  and  progress  reports 
on  activities  conducted  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  date 
which  is  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  required  by  subsection  (a)  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  the  committees 
specified  in  such  subsection. 
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"STATS  XOnCATIOR.  IHFORIIATIOII,  An  RISK 
RXDUCnOM  FtJUn 

"Sk.  2403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Contn^ 
shaU  make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, or  expansion  of  State  plans  for  educa- 
tion, information,  risk  reduction,  and  othw 
activities  relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

"(b)  In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section,  a  State  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  and  shall  contain— 

"(1)  assurances  that  activities  under  the 
State  plan  developed,  implemented,  or  ex- 
panded with  a  grant  under  this  section  will 
be  directed  toward  education,  information, 
and  risk  reduction  that  is  targeted  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  at  the  highest  risk  of  be- 
coming infected  with  the  acquired  immvmo- 
deflciency  syndrome  virus  (including  minor- 
ity individuals,  young  adults,  women  of  re- 
productive age.  homosexual  and  bisexual 
males,  and  intravenous  drug  abusers)  as  well 
as  toward  education,  information,  and  risk 
reduction  for  the  general  public; 

"(2)  assurances  that.  Under  the  State  plan 
developed,  implemented,  or  expanded  with  a 
grant  under  this  section,  education,  infor- 
mation, and  risk  reduction  activltiea— 

"(A)  will  be  conducted  for  and  directed  to- 
wards all  personnel  who  provide  health  care 
services:  and 

"(B)  will  be  carried  out  through  appropri- 
ate relationships  with  public  health  officials 
or  through  collaboration  with  health  pro- 
fessions schools;  and 

"(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"coMmnrrrT  educatioh,  information,  and 

RISK  RBDVCTION  PROCRAMS 

"Sic.  2403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  (inters  lor  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entities  (in- 
cluding community  based  organizations)  for 
the  development,  establishment,  or  expan- 
sion of  programs  for  the  conduct  of  targeted 
education,  information,  and  risk  reduction 
activities  relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome.  In  manny  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  programs  and  activities  directed 
toward  minority  Individuals,  young  adults, 
homosexual  and  bisexual  males,  intravenous 
drug  abusers,  secondary  school  students  in 
communities  in  which  there  is  a  high  risk  of 
infection  with  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency virus,  and  other  individuals  at  high- 
est risk  of  becoming  infected  with  such 
virus. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  support  a 
program  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each 
such  application  shall  contain— 

"(1)  information  demonstrating  that  the 
entity  applying  for  the  grant  has  identified 
needs  for  the  conduct  of  education,  informa- 
tion, and  risk  reduction  activities  relating  to 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  In  tbe 
area  in  which  the  program  will  be  devel- 
oped, established,  or  expanded: 

"(2)  assurances  that  such  entity  will  pro- 
vide education  and  information  concerning 
acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome  under 
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the  pracram  In  a  maimer  wblch  la  medically 
aflcunte  and  factually  correct; 

"(S)  aMoranoea  that  any  educational  or  in- 
foniatloBal  materiali  devel<H>ed  with  a 
grant  under  thla  eectlon  ihall  be  of  a  con- 
tant.  and  abaO  be  pieicntcd  In  such  a 
laaiiiini  wblch  ia  tpTf<««^"y  directed  to  the 
group  tor  trtdA  nich  materials  are  intend- 
ed: 

"<4)  a  tkiilHIiai  of  the  manner  in  which 
mcli  entity  haa  planned  the  program  in  con- 
mltatian  with,  »»wi  of  the  manner  in  which 
TOfti  entity  will  ooosult  during  the  conduct 
of  the  program  with— 

"<A)  apmopriate  local  officials  and  com- 
nnnilty  groups  for  the  area  to  be  served  by 

"(B)  groupa  lepreaf.ntlng  individuals  who 
are  at  high  risk  of  contracting  acquired  im- 
munodefldency  syndrome:  or 

"(C)  indtvldualB  having  expertise  in  health 
education. 

In  order  to  enure  that  activities  conducted 
under  the  program  will  be  directed  appro- 
priately at  the  individuals  needing  such  edu- 
catlOD,  inf  wmatkin.  and  risk  reduction: 
"(5)  Infamation  demonstrating,  in  the 
of  an  entity  which  is  a  commimity 
I  organlMtlon.  that— 
"(A)  the  organlMtion  has  continuing  rela- 
HMMtiir«  with  the  portion  of  the  population 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  organisa- 
Uon  who  is  at  risk  of  contracting  acQuired 
immunodetldeney  syndrome;  and 

"(B)  the  organtaatlon  has  established  rela- 
ti«MiiitM  with  public  and  private  entities  in 
such  area  which  provide  services  to  individ- 
uals with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
dnme; 
"(0)  a  description  of— 
"(A)  the  obJecUves  established  by  the 
entity  for  the  ccmduct  of  the  program;  and 
"(B)  the  methods  the  entity  will  use  to 
evaluate  the  activities  conducted  under  the 
IMOgram  to  determine  if  such  objectives  are 
met:  and 

"(7)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulati<m  iweacribe. 

"(e)  In  "«»MT>y  grants  under  this  section 
to  support  programs  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
wnmtnntitty-beiicrt  Organizations  which  are 
located  in.  have  a  history  of  service  in,  and 
win  serve  under  the  i>rogram,  areas— 

"(1)  which  have  a  significant  incidence  of 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome; 

"(3)  In  which  there  has  been  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  incidence  of  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome:  or 

"(9)  in  which  there  is  a  significant  risk  of 
contracting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome. 

as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion; 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  review  the  con- 
tent of  any  educational  or  informational 
m^mim,*m\m  developcd  with  a  grant  under  this 
section  only  for  scientific  and  factual  validi- 
ty.   

"yauowaaips 
"Sic  3404.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
shaO  establish  a  program  of  feUowships  at 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  for  the 
training  of  individuals  to  develop  skills  in 
epidemiology.  surveOlanoe,  testing,  counsel- 
ing, education.  Information,  laboratory  anal- 
ysis, and  risk  reductUm  relating  to  acquired 
immiitin<tofiri»MM»y  syndrome.  The  program 
shall  be  derigned  to  enable  individuals 
trained  under  the  program  to  work,  after  re- 
ceiving such  training,  in  national  and  Inter- 
national efforts  to  combat  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 


"(b)  Any  Individual  receiving  a  fellowship 
under  subsecUon  (a)  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  the  number  of  full  time  equiva- 
lent employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  purpose 
of  any  limitation  on  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees established  by  law  prior  to,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
"STTFPoax  or  nmaMATioiiAL  ipvokts 

"Sic.  2405.  (a)  The  Secrotary.  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to  international  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  public  health  to  sup- 
port— 

"(1)  programs  of  education,  information, 
and  risk  reduction  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 

"(3)  projects  to  train  individuals  to  devel- 
op skills  and  technical  expertise  for  use  in 
combatting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; and 

"(3)  epidemiological  research  relating  to 
aoqub«d  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
each  grant  made  under  this  section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  available  to  carry  out  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  grants 
through  the  World  Health  Organization 
and,  in  the  case  of  activities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  grants  through  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization.  Grants  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  liuther- 
ance  of  the  global  strategy  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  Special  Programme  on 
Acquired  Immimodeflclency  Syndrome. 

"AUTRORIZATIOII  OF  APPHOPRIATIOMS 

"Sac.  3406.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part 
(other  than  section  2406),  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $350,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1088. 1989,  and  1990. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  section  2405.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988, 1989.  and  1990. 

"Part  B— Cark  amd  TRXATitENT 

"KCTWORKS  FOR  CARS  AMS  TRKATMXirT 

"Sic.  2411.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development,  establishment,  or 
expansion  in  a  service  area  of  networks  of 
comprehensive  medical  services  for  Individ- 
uals who  have  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  or  who  are  infected  with  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus. 
Networks  developed,  esUblished.  or  expand- 
ed with  grants  imder  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide in  a  service  area,  or  shall  provide  refer- 
rals in  a  service  area  to,  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  such  Individuals,  Including— 

"(A)  comprehensive  ambulatory  care  serv- 
ices in  such  area  which— 

"(1)  are  specifically  directed  toward  such 
individuals; 

"(U)  wlU  result  in  the  improved  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  such  IndlvidiuUs  and  in  re- 
duced utilization  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices by  such  Individuals; 

"(ill)  are  provided  by  multidisciplinary 
teams  of  health  care  professionals  who  have 
training  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  such 
individuals;  and 

"(Iv)  are  provided  in  facilities  in  such  serv- 
ice area  which  are  located  at,  which  have 
access  to,  or  which  are  able  to  make  refer- 


rals to.  medical  centers  involved  in  clinical 
research  concerning  the  cause  or  treatment 
of  infection  with  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  virus; 

"(B)  services  of  individual  physicians  who 
practice  in  such  area  and  who  have  relation- 
ships with  academic  medical  centers; 

"(C)  medical  and  support  services  for  such 
individuals  which  are  provided  in  the  homes 
of  such  Individuals,  including  home  health 
care  services  and  practical  assistance  provid- 
ed by  paid  personnel  or  volunteers; 

"(D)  long-term  care  and  hospice  services 
for  such  individuals,  including  services  pro- 
vided by  intermediate  care  facilities  and 
skilled  nursing  facilities; 

"(E)  mental  health,  counseling,  and  psy- 
chosocial support  services  for  such  individ- 
uals; and 

"(F)  case  management  services  for  such 
individuals  which  are  provided  by  paid 
social  workers  or  volimteers  in  order  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  obtain  the  fuU 
range  of  services  available  to  such  individ- 
uals. 

"(3)  Networks  developed,  established,  or 
expanded  with  grants  under  this  section 
shall  provide  continuing  education  for 
health  care  personnel  Involved  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  Individuals  Infected  with 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus. 

"(bKl)  A  grant  made  under  this  section 
may  be  used  f  or— 

"(A)  the  training  of  volunteers  and  sala- 
ried personnel; 

"(B)  the  management  of  the  network  de- 
veloped, established,  or  expanded  with  such 
grant;  and 

"(C)  the  provision  of,  or  the  support  of 
the  provision  of,  the  services  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  f  or— 

"(A)  the  construction  or  major  renovation 
of  f  acillUes; 

"(B)  the  payment  or  reduction  of  deficits 
of  an  entity  which  resulted  from  obligations 
which  were  Incurred  by  the  entity  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  entity  receives  pay- 
ment under  a  grant  under  this  section;  and 
"(C)  the  reduction  of  any  amount  which  is 
payable  to  the  entity  by  a  third  party  as  re- 
imbursement for  services  provided  by  the 
entity  through  the  network  established 
under  tills  section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Each  such  application  shall 
contain- 

"(1)  a  description  of  a  strategy  developed 
by  the  entity  applying  for  the  grant  to 
serve,  through  the  network  to  be  developed, 
established,  or  expanded  with  such  grant,  as 
many  Individuals  as  possible  who  are  Infect- 
ed with  the  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome vinis  and  who  reside  In  the  service 
area  to  be  served  by  the  network; 

"(3)  assurances  that  such  network  wiU 
provide,  or  will  provide  referrals  to.  the 
services  described  In  subsection  (a),  and  a 
description  of  the  services  that  will  be  avail- 
able through  the  networl^ 
"(3)  a  description  of— 
"(A)  the  manner  In  which  the  entity  w>- 
plylng  for  the  grant  has  Involved  the  net- 
work advisory  committee  required  under 
subsection  (d)  in  the  development  of  the 
network;  and 

"(B)  the  manner  in  which  such  entity  will 
involve  such  committee  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  project; 


"(4)  evidence  that  the  network  advisory 
committee  required  under  subsection  (d) 
has  endorsed  the  application  of  such  entity 
tmder  this  section;  and 

"(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(dKl)  Each  entity  applying  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall,  prior  to  applying 
for  such  grant,  establish  a  network  advisory 
committee  to— 

"(A)  assist  such  entity  in  the  development 
of  an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
ti<m  and  in  the  development,  establishment, 
or  expansion  of  a  network  in  accordance 
with  this  section; 

"(B)  provide  support  for  the  development, 
establishment,  or  expansion  of  such  net- 
work; and 

"(C)  monitor  the  implementation  of,  and 
the  services  provided  through,  such  net- 
work. 

"(3)  Each  network  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  health  care  professionals  who  prac- 
tice or  reside  in  the  service  area  to  be  served 
by  the  network; 

"(B)  representatives  of  health  care  institu- 
tions located  in  such  service  area; 

"(C)  representatives  of  major  voluntary 
organizations  which  conduct  activities  or 
provide  services  In  such  service  area; 

"(D)  representatives  of  religious  organiza- 
tions located  in  such  service  area; 

"(E)  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  for  such  service  area 
which  are  concerned  with  problems  relating 
to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome: 
and 

"(F)  Individuals  who  reside  in  such  service 
area  and  who— 

"(1)  have  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; 

"(11)  have  acquired  immimodeflclency  syn- 
drome related  Illnesses;  or 

"(ill)  are  Infected  with  the  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  virus. 

"(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to— 

"(1)  any  applicant  which  demonstrates  a 
strong  record  in  managing  projects  which 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  health  services; 
and 

"(3)  any  applicant  which- 

"(A)  demonstrates  the  ability  to  provide 
services  to  the  largest  number  of  individuals 
residing  In  the  service  area  of  the  network 
proposed  to  be  developed,  established,  or  ex- 
panded with  a  grant  under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  has  the  potential  to  serve  the  largest 
number  of  individuals  who  are  Infected  with 
the  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus  and  who  reside  in  such  service  area 
(including  homosexual  and  bisexual  males 
and  intravenous  drug  users). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  at  least  one 
grant  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
in  each  service  area  In  which  there  Is  a  high 
Incidence  of  children  who  are  infected  with 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation).  For  each  such  service  area,  such 
grant  shall  be  made  to  the  applicant  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  the  ability  to 
develop,  establish,  or  expand  a  network  with 
a  grant  under  this  section  which  will  make 
available  for  such  children  the  comprehen- 
sive services  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit  private  entity' 
means  an  organization  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  imder  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (other  than 
a  private  foundation  as  defined  in  section 
509(a)  of  such  Code);  and 


"(3)  the  term  'service  area'  means— 
"(A)  a  metropolitan  area  in  the  United 
States  with  a  tilgh  incidence  of  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency  syndrome   (as   determined 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulation);  or 

"(B)  an  area  located  in  a  metropolitan 
area  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  for 
which  an  entity  proposes,  in  an  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (c).  to  develop, 
establish,  or  expand  a  netwoA  with  a  grant 
under  this  section. 

"nmovATrvi  sbrvicz  dxuvxrt  modkls 

"Sac.  3412.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  projects  to  demonstrate  Innovative 
models  for  the  cost-effective  delivery  of 
health  services  (Including  home  health  serv- 
ices, day  care  services,  and  services  provided 
by  consortiums  of  community  physicians)  to 
Individuals  with  acquired  Immunodeficiency 
syndrome.  Each  project  supported  with  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services  to  such  indi- 
viduals in  conjunction  with  a  network  devel- 
oped, established,  or  expanded  with  a  grant 
under  section  2411. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Each  such  application  shall 
contain— 

"(Da  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  applicant  will  provide  health  services 
under  the  grant  in  conjunction  with  a  net- 
work developed,  established,  or  expanded 
under  section  2411;  and 

"(2)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  this  section  and  section 
2411,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

"coniraxLiMG 

"Sec.  2413.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  shall  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities  for  the  development, 
establishment,  or  expansion  of  programs 
to- 

"(1)  provide  long-term  counseling  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency ssmdrome  or  who  have  tested  posi- 
tively for  the  presence  of  antibodies  to  the 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  vinu. 
Including  mental  health  counseling  and 
counseling  concerning  medical,  legal,  and 
social  matters  relating  to  exposure  to  such 
virus  and  relating  to  acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome;  and 

"(2)  conduct  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  types  of  counseling  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  training  of  Individuals  to  provide 
the  counseling  described  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

"(2)  the  payment  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  provision  of  such  counseling. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  support  a 
program  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  Is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each 
such  application  shall  contain— 

"(1)  Information  demonstrating  that  the 
entity  applying  for  the  grant  has  identified 
needs  for  the  provision,  in  the  area  in  which 
the  program  will  be  developed,  established, 
or  expanded,  of  counseling  for  individuals 
who  have  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 


drome or  who  are  Infected  with  the  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus: 

"(2)  assurances  that  such  entity  will  pro- 
vide such  counseling  imder  the  pwymi  In  ■ 
manner  which  is  '"*«<Wlly  accurate  and  tee- 
tually  correct; 

"(3)  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  objectives  established  by  the 
entity  for  the  conduct  of  the  program:  and 

"(B)  the  methods  the  entity  wfU  tae  to 
evaluate  the  activities  conducted  under  the 
program  to  determine  if  such  objecttves  are 
met;  and 

"(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  entitles 
which  are  based  at,  or  which  have  relatkn- 
shlpe  with,  entitles  providing  comprehensive 
health  services  to  Individuals  who  have  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  infected  with  the  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus. 

"(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990. 

"Part  C— MiscsLuuraous 

"RXOnCIIfC    TRZ    TRAirsmSSIOH    OP    ACqiTIRB) 

nonnfODEPicmcT   sTirDROMX  amomg   w- 

TRAVXHOIIS  DRUG  ABUSmS 

"Sic.  2421.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  shall  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  to  support  the  study 
of,  and  projects  for  the  demonstration  of, 
effective  methods  to— 

"(A)  reduce  the  transmission  of  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus 
among  Intravenous  drug  abusers;  and 

"(B)  provide  treatment  to  intravenous 
drug  abusers  who  have  aoqtilred  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  or  who  have  are  infected 
with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome virus. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990. ". 

niPROVniG  THX  CATABIUTT  OT  THE  KATIOaAL 
nCSTXTUTB  or  BXALTH  TO  COMBAT  AOQUIXB) 

nanmoomcixiicr  sthdromx 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Part  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  408  as  section  409B  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  407  the  following  new 
sections: 

"■ATIONAL  PROORAlt  OIC  ACQUIXnt 
norUIfODEPICIKNCT  STHDROKI 

"Sk.  408.  (a)  There  shaU  be  the  NaUonal 
Program  on  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  'Program'),  which  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  an  expanded,  intensified,  and  coordi- 
nated researoh  program  on  acqxiired  immun- 
odeficiency syndrome  conducted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  national  research  institutes, 
including  an  expanded  and  intenaified  re- 
search program  relating  to  the  prevention 
of  acquired  immunodeficiency  sjmdrome; 
and 

"(2)  demonstration,  education,  and  other 
programs  for  the  detection,  Mm^nnmim  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  acquired  immuno- 
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defldeney  ■yndrome  and  for  the  provlalon 
of  ooumdlnc  ooDoeminc  aequlred  immuno- 


"(b)  Tbe  Dtreetor  of  NIB  staAU  designate 
one  of  the  Dtracton  of  the  national  re- 
■eaicfa  tnatltutea  as  the  Acquired  Immuno- 
dffHfwry  Syndrome  Coordinator  (hereafter 
In  thto  part  referred  to  aa  the  'AIDS  Coordi- 
nator'). The  AIDS  Coordinator  shall  be  re- 
!  for  the  admlEdatratlon  of  the  Pro- 


"(e)  Within  90  dajra  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  aectlCHi.  the  AIDS  Coordina- 
tor shall  develop  and  Implement  a  plan  for 
tbe  National  Instttutea  of  Health  to  expe- 
dite the  award  of  cianta,  contracts,  or  coop- 
eiattfe  acreement  by  any  agency  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Imtttutaa  of  Health  for  projects  re- 
lating to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome (Including  projects  initiated  by  inves- 
tigators not  in  reapoDse  to  any  solicitation 
for  proposals).  The  plan  shall  provide  that, 
in  the  ease  of  any  application  for  a  grant, 
oontraet.  or  cooperative  agreement  which  Is 
made  in  response  to  a  soUdtation  for  pro- 


"(1)  such  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  awarded:  or 

"(3)  such  applicatloi  shaU  be  disapproved, 
within  6  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  solicitation  Is  Issued. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  Program,  the  AIDS 
Coordinator,  in  omJunction  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  national  research  institutes  and 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Acquired 
Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  Advisory 
Board,  shall  establish  projects  to  promote 
cooperation  between  Federal  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
agendes,  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  in 
the  '^■g~»-««  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
acquired  immtmodefidency  syndrome. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the 
AIDS  Ckwrdinator  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  activities  under  the  Pro- 
gram with  other  activities  relating  to  ac- 
qoired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  con- 
ducted by  the  national  research  institutes; 


"(3)  give  special  emphasis  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  activities  relating  to  the 
catise  of  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  to  the  coordination  of  such  ac- 
tivities with  related  acUvities  conducted  by 
the  national  research  institutes. 

"(f)  Within  60  days  after  the  dose  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  AIDS  Coordinator  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  (Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report— 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  re- 
search, treatment,  education,  and  training 
with  respect  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health: 

"(3)  Bummarliing  and  analysing  expendi- 
tures made  In  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
respecting  acquired  immimodeficiency  syn- 
drome conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  An36  Coordinator  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"SFKIAL  AUTHOaiTIKS  OP  THX  AIDS 
OOOBOniATOR 

"Sk.  400.  In  carrying  out  the  Program, 
the  AIDS  Coordinator— 

"(I)  shall  expand  clinical  trials  of  treat- 
ments and  therapies  for  acquired  immuno- 
defldency  syndrome  and  infection  with  the 
acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus: 


"(3)  may  establish  or  support  the  large- 
scale  production  or  distribution  of  special- 
ixed  biological  materials  and  other  thera- 
peutic substances  for  research  relating  to 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  and 
set  standards  of  safety  and  care  for  persons 
using  such  materials: 

"(3)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Nation- 
al Acquired  Immimodefidency  Advisory 
Board,  support  (A)  research  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  outside 
the  United  SUtes  by  highly  qualified  for- 
eign nationals  which  can  be  expected  to 
benefit  the  American  people.  (B)  collabora- 
tive research  involving  American  and  for- 
eign partidpants.  and  (C)  the  training  of 
American  sdentlsts  abroad  and  foreign  sci- 
entists in  the  United  SUtes; 

"(4)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Nation- 
al Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Advisory 
Board,  support  appropriate  programs  of 
education  and  training  (including  continu- 
ing education  and  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search training): 
"(6)  may— 

"(A)  encourage  and  coordinate  research 
relating  to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  Federal  agencies  and  private 
entities  Involved  in  the  development  and 
production  of,  and  research  concerning, 
therapies  and  vaccines  for  acquired  inunun- 
odefidency  syndrome; 

"(6XA)  may.  In  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Acquired  Immunodefidency  Advisory 
Board,  acquire,  improve,  repair,  operate, 
and  malpt^t'"  laboratories,  other  research 
facilities,  equipment,  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  as  the  AIDS  Coordinator 
determines  necessary: 

"(B)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Nation- 
al Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Advisory 
Board,  make  grants  for  the  renovation  of  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(C)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Nation- 
al Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Advisory 
Board,  acquire  by  lease  space  in  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  communities  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  the  Program  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years; 

"(7)  subject  to  section  405(b)(2)  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  may  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution, as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite 
and  coordinate  research  relating  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome;  and 

"(8)  may  maintain  and  operate  the  Inter- 
national Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome Research  Data  Bank,  which  shall  col- 
lect, catalog,  store,  and  disseminate  Insofar 
as  feasible  through  the  use  of  Information 
systems  accessible  to  the  public,  general 
practitioners,  and  investigators,  the  results 
of  research  relating  to.  and  treatment  of,  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  which  is 
undertaken  in  any  country  in  order  to 
permit  the  use  of  such  results  by  any  person 
involved  in  research  relating  to,  and  treat- 
ment of,  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome in  any  country. 

"NATIOMAL  ACqUIRXD  nOCUHODEFlClXIICY 
STHDROMX  ASVISORT  BOARD 

"Sk.  409A.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  AIDS  Coordinator,  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
a  National  Acquired  Immunodefidency  Syn- 


drome Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Board'). 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  seven  appointed  members  and  non- 
voting ex  offido  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  consultation  with  the  AIDS  Coor- 
dinator, the  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"(A)  four  members  from  individuals  who 
are  sdentlsts,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  dlsdplines  relevant 
to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome; 
and 

"(B)  three  members  from  the  general 
public  who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  member  who  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  virus. 
Of  the  members  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph, at  least  three  shall  by  virtue  of  train- 
ing or  experience  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
fields  of  health  education,  nursing,  daU  sys- 
tems, public  information,  and  community 
program  development.  In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  request  recommendations  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdences. 

"(2)  The  foUowlng  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

"(A)  The  Surgeon  General,  the  Director 
of  NIH,  the  AIDS  Coordinator  of  Public 
Health  Service,  the  AIDS  Coordinator  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  AIDS  Program  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (or 
the  designees  of  such  officers). 

"(B)  Such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  receive  compensation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  OS- 18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltlme)  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  four  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  members  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 
"(e)  The  AIDS  Coordinator  of  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Board. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consulUtion  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members. 


such  clerical  staff  members,  such  services  of 
consultants,  such  Information,  and  (through 
contracU  or  other  arrangements)  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  and  facilities, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry  out  lU  func- 
tions. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implemenU- 
tlon  of  the  Program; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, advise  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  NIH.  the  AIDS  Coordinator,  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
for  the  implemenUtlon  and  revision  of  the 
Program;  and 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  implemenUtlon  of  the  Program  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  acquired  im- 
munodefidency syndrome. 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  may  esUbllsh  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  daU  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(J)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  AIDS  Coordinator 
which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made:  and 

"(2)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Program. 

"(k)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  terminate 
on  September  30,  1992. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Advisory  Board  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Subpart  6  of  part  C  of  title  FV  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"NATIONAL  ACqUIRKD  IlOirNODEFICIKNCT 
STNDROm  RXSKARCH  CENTXKS 

"Sic.  447.  (aKl)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entitles  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning.  esUblishlng.  or  strength- 
ening, and  providing  basic  operating  support 
for,  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
into,  and  training  in.  advanced  diagnostic, 
prevention,  and  treatment  methods  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  esUblished  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consulUtion  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 

"(b)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  imder  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  renovation  or  leasing  of  space; 

"(3)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  clinical  training,  including  training 
for  allied  health  professionals,  continuing 
education  for  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  in- 
foimation  programs  for  the  public  respect- 


ing acquired  immunodefidency  syndrome; 
and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'train- 
ing' does  not  indude  research  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  provided  under  section  487. 

"(c)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  group  esUblished  by  the  Director 
and  if  such  group  has  recommended  to  the 
Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

"ASSOCIATX  DUtlCTOR  POR  PRXVENTION 

"Sec.  447A.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  Including  acquired  inunu- 
nodeficiency  syndrome.  The  Associate  Di- 
rector sliall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  from  individuals  who  because 
of  their  professional  training  or  experience 
are  experts  in  public  health  or  preventive 
medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"VIRUS  AND  SERUM  BANK 

"Sec.  447B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  esUbllsh,  or  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of,  a  virus  and  serum  bank  in  which 
aU  human  inununodeficlency  virus  sero- 
types and  serum  are  available  to  qualified 
investigators  and  organizations.". 

(c)  Section  446  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  cause,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  care  of  individuals  with" 
after  "with  respect  to";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "including  acquired  immunodeficiency 
sjmdrome". 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  487(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  shall  make  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  under  subparagraphs 
(A)(il),  (A)(iv),  and  <B)  of  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  training  of  individuals  to  participate  in 
national  research  efforts  relating  to  ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  syndrome.". 

RESPONSES  TO  REQUESTS  POR  ALLOCATIONS  OP 
FUNDS.  SPACE,  SERVICES.  OR  PERSONNEL  TO  BE 
USED  IN  COMBATTING  ACQUIRED  IKMUNODBPI- 
CIENCY  SYNDROME 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  or  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  respond  to  any  priority 
request  made  by  the  Acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome  Coordinator  of  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  within  14  calendar 
dajrs  after  the  date  on  which  such  request  Is 
made. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "priority  request"  means  any  request 
designated  as  a  priority  request  by  the 
AIDS  Coordinator  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  which- 


(1)  In  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  a  request  for  the  allocation  of 
amounts  appropriated  and  available  to  carry 
out  activities  relating  to  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, is  a  request  for  the  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  activities  relating  to 
such  syndrome;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  is  a  re- 
quest for  space  or  administrative  or  support 
services  to  be  used  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  activities.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  (^sponsor  of 
the  first  (»mprehensive  legislation 
aimed  at  accelerating  and  coordinating 
our  country's  response  to  a  national 
public  health  crisis,  the  AIDS  crisis. 

Acquired  immune  deficiency  sjm- 
drome  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
health  epidemics  in  our  history.  It  is 
today  a  crisis  for  the  United  States 
more  deadly  than  many  wars  of 
modem  times.  It  is  estimated  that  In 
just  4  more  years,  the  disease  will  have 
killed  more  Americans  than  the  Viet- 
nam and  Korean  wars  combined. 

As  of  the  end  of  1986,  more  than 
29,000  Americans  had  contracted 
AIDS.  By  1991,  according  to  the  most 
conservative  estimates,  270,000  people 
will  have  been  stricken,  179.000  will 
have  died— and  new  cases  involving  he- 
terosexuals wUl  have  multiplied  ten- 
fold to  23,000.  Almost  4,000  babies  wiU 
have  contracted  the  disease  by  being 
exposed  to  the  virus  while  in  their 
mothers'  wombs. 

These  figures  are  horrifying.  But 
beyond  all  these  cold  statistics  are  real 
live  human  beings.  People  In  fear. 
People  in  pain.  People  who  are  meas- 
uring their  future  in  weeks  or  months. 
People  who  deserve  much  more  than 
just  our  sympathy.  People  who 
demand  a  reason  to  hope. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  began  in  the 
United  States  more  than  6  years  ago. 
Yet,  as  a  nation,  only  recently  have  we 
begun  to  mobilize  our  efforts  to  fight 
this  tragic  disease.  Ending  this  tragedy 
as  rapidly  as  possible  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  campaign  to 
combat  AIDS  that  will  help  prevent 
further  spread  of  infection,  promote 
the  rapid  development  of  drugs  and 
vaccines  against  AIDS,  and  enable  all 
individuals  who  develop  AIDS  to  re- 
ceive proper  health  care  and  the  most 
effective  treatments. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  represents  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Our  bill  has  four 
major  components: 

First,  our  bill  caUs  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  of  education,  pre- 
vention, and  risk  reduction.  Currently, 
education  and  information  efforts 
with  resi>ect  to  risk  factors  associated 
with  the  disease  are  the  only  tools 
available  to  limit  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
Our  education  and  prevention  efforts 
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must  be  Urceted  at  those  individuals 
In  the  high  risk  categories,  including 
gay  and  bisexual  men.  Intravenous 
dnig  users,  blacks  and  Hlspanlcs,  ado- 
lescents, kdA  women  of  child-bearing 
age. 

Second,  the  bill  will  facilitate  the  de- 
velomnent  of  care  and  treatment  net- 
woita  for  people  with  AIDS  that  are 
more  economical  and  appropriate  than 
those  now  available.  We  must  estab- 
lish cost-effective  networks  of  outpa- 
tient medical  services  for  AIDS  pa- 
tients. Including  community-based  and 
hcnne  care  services  as  alternatives  to 
long-term  hospitalization. 

Thh^  our  bill  will  accelerate  the 
search  for  AIDS  vaccines  and  cures  by 
putting  Federal  funds  to  work  faster. 
The  ultimate  answer  to  the  AIDS 
crisis  must  be  provided  through  re- 
search. Therefore,  we  propose  an  im- 
mediate effort  to  streamline  the  proce- 
dures for  getting  Federal  funds  into 
research  facilities.  Our  bill  also  pro- 
vides resources  to  train  more  research- 
ers, and  it  creates  a  network  of  AIDS 
research  centers  across  the  country. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  issue 
of  confidential  AIDS  testing,  counsel- 
ing, and  antidiscrimination.  The  legis- 
lation expands  voluntary  testing  pro- 
grams and  encourages  individuals  at 
high  risk  for  infection  to  participate 
by  guaranteeing  confidentiality  and 
prohibiting  discrimination. 

Without  a  national  campaign 
against  AIDS,  the  prospects  for  quick- 
ly and  effectively  arresting  the  on- 
slaught of  AIDS  are  bleak.  This  bill 
can  help  us  meet  the  chaUenge  with 
seriousness,  rationality,  dignity,  and 
hope. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
labor  and  human  resources  Commit- 
tee. Senator  KsfifzoT,  for  liis  leader- 
ship on  this  public  health  issue  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  our  country.* 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
podng  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
ffMnpatgn  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

raOFOOD  COIISTITUTIONAL  AHXmifXIlT 
■BLAXIVB  TO  CAMFAIGR  BXPKRDITnitKS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  go  to  a  second  matter.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  campaign  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  President.  10  years  ago.  candi- 
dates for  both  Chambers  of  Congress 
collectively  spent  over  $115  million  on 
th^  faimpalgns.  In  this  last  election, 
estimates  indicate  that  $436  million 
was  spent,  almost  a  300-percent  in- 
crease over  a  10-year  period. 

Even  after  we  factor  inflation  into 
the  equation,  we  see  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  campaign  costs,  much  of 
which  grows  from  the  increase  in  tele- 
vision and  other  media  expenses. 

For  example,  today  in  the  media 
mai^et  available  to  my  State  of  Dela- 


ware we  have  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  It 
Is  said  that  the  cost  of  running  a  30- 
second  commercial  today  is  something 
like  $15,000.  The  cost  of  advertise- 
ments likewise  have  exploded. 

In  a  prominent  newspaper  at  home, 
the  cost  of  a  full-page  ad  was  some- 
thing like  $500  10  years  ago.  Today,  it 
cofite  tS  000 

With  '  this  kind  of  money  being 
spent,  and  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
campaign  expenditures  the  way  it  is, 
there  is  little  wonder  why  the  cam- 
paign finance  system  governing  Feder- 
al elections  has  been  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion and  controversy  in  recent  years. 

Today  politics  Is  big  business.  Cam- 
paign costs  are  exploding,  and  the  de- 
mands those  costs  place  on  individual 
candidates  contribute  to  the  mounting 
criticism  we  are  heauing  from  our  con- 
stituents. If  this  trend  continues,  only 
the  very  wealthy  will  be  able  to  run 
for  public  office,  and  this  concerns  me 
as  I  know  it  concerns  all  of  us. 

In  1974,  we  tried  to  do  something 
about  this  concern  by  amending  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  Our 
attempt  was  to  establish  limits  on 
campaign  contributions  and  expenses 
and  to  require  certain  disclosures. 
Under  this  act,  candidates  for  the 
Senate  were  limited  to  $35,000  of  their 
own  money.  That  was  all  they  could 
spend,  $35,000  of  their  own  money. 
Candidates  for  the  House  were  limited 
to  $25,000.  These  limitations,  along 
with  other  regulations  provided  in 
that  law,  we  believed,  would  protect 
against  corruption  and  restore  equity 
to  the  politicsil  process. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court's  1976 
ruling  in  the  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
case  held  some  of  the  limitations  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  deter- 
mined that  to  limit  the  amoimt  of  per- 
sonal money  that  candidates,  wealthy 
or  otherwise,  wanted  to  spend  on  their 
campaigns  would  be  unconstitutional, 
striking  at  the  first  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech.  In  other 
words,  we  could  put  no  limit  as  to  how 
much  money  an  individual  could  spend 
of  his  own.  The  same  logic  dictated 
that  individuals  independent  of  a  can- 
didate also  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  sup- 
port or  criticize  the  candidate  or  party 
of  their  choice. 

However,  when  the  Court  made 
these  decisions,  they  also  made  the  de- 
cision to  uphold  regulations  on  candi- 
dates who  were  forced  to  raise  money 
outside  their  personal  or  family 
means.  The  result  was  an  undemocrat- 
ic tilt  that  clearly  favors  wealthy  can- 
didates over  all  others.  Consequently, 
we  find  some  candidates  spending  mil- 
lions—even tens  of  millions— of  per- 
sonal dollars  in  their  quest  for  office, 
while  others— with  greater  restrictions 
upon  them— are  forced  to  participate 
in  the  most  distasteful  part  of  run- 
ning: raising  money.  And  they  must  do 
this  with  the  added  burden  of  heavy 


regulations— again,  regulations  that 
cannot  and  do  not  affect  the  wealthy. 
Let  me  say  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
what  the  wealthy  are  doing  because  it 
is  their  constitutional  right.  But  as  the 
burdens  of  campaign  financing  in- 
crease and  as  pressure  mounts  from 
our  constituents  to  do  more  and  more 
about  campidgn  financing,  the  tempta- 
tion grows  that  even  greater  restric- 
tions be  imposed  on  candidates  who 
raise  money  from  outside  sources. 
Why  would  Congress  focus  on  Just 
these  candidates?  Because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  forbidden  us  to  limit 
the  financing  of  the  candidates  who 
use  their  own  money.  So  the  only 
people  who  can  be  reached  by  legisla- 
tion are  those  candidates  who  are 
unable  to  finance  their  own  candida- 
cies. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  to  wealthy 
candidates  is  to  try  to  induce  them  to 
surrender  their  advantage  voluntarily 
by  offering  to  have  the  taxpayers  fi- 
nance their  campaigns  in  return  for  an 
agreement  that  they  not  spend  their 
own  money.  But  even  those  who  pro- 
pose this  solution  recognize  that  it  is 
an  unhappy  trade-off.  Moreover,  it 
leaves  unresolved  the  problem  of  the 
noncandidate  spending  his  own  money 
on  campaigns  independent  of  any  can- 
didate's expenditures. 

Of  course,  we  can  only  speculate, 
with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  I 
might  add,  about  the  drawbacks  of  po- 
litical advertising  when  the  candidate 
is  no  longer  personally  responsible  for 
what  is  said  and  when  he  can  no 
longer  be  held  accountable  for  the 
message  of  the  independent  source. 
The  most  recent  election  was  an  aca- 
demic case  of  negative  campaigning, 
and  one  can  only  agree  that  the  large, 
and  ever  increasing,  independents 
were  a  part  of  that  negative  campaign- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind,  and  as  we  look  to  the  need  for 
campaign  finance  reform  in  the  100th 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  true  solu- 
tion is  a  constitutional  amendment— 
an  amendment  that  will  enable  us  to 
bring  about  the  reform  that  we  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  in  1974.  And  to 
this  end.  I  am  introducing  today  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Buckley 
versus  Valeo,  and  I  am  proposing  that 
we  act  now  to  clamp  down  on  cam- 
paign financing  in  a  way  that  will  be 
fair  for  all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
restore  a  sense  of  fairness  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  honesty  to  public  office. 
The  present  way  of  doing  things  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
this  way.  Lowering  the  overall  costs  of 
campaigns,  reducing  the  need  for  as- 
tronomical warchests,  and  shortening 
campaigns  would  clearly  be  a  welcome 
reform  in  American  politics. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate in  a  more  technical  manner  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  overturn  certain 
parts  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Buckley  v.  VcOeo,  425  U.S.  1  (1976), 
wherein  the  Court  struck  down  several 
Federal  election  campaign  regulations 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1974,  Congress 
had  established  limits  on  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  and  re- 
quired that  certain  disclosures  thereof 
be  filed.  While  the  Court  upheld  the 
contribution  and  disclosure  provisions 
as  permissible  incursions  on  first 
amendment  rights  of  political  commu- 
nication on  the  grounds  that  such  pro- 
visions protected  against  corruption 
and  the  appearance  of  corruption  in 
the  political  process,  it  struck  down 
expenditure  limitations.  Congress' 
stated  intention  to  protect  against  cor- 
ruption or  the  appearance  of  corrup- 
tion was  found  to  be  insufficient  to 
Justify  such  direct  limitations  on  polit- 
ical expression.  Likewise,  the  Court's 
analysis  specifically  rejected  as  insuffi- 
cient any  congressional  purpose  to 
equalize  political  opportunity  or  to 
curb  escalating  campaign  costs. 

Thus  the  Court  declared  to  be  con- 
stitutionally protected  the  right  of 
those  independent  of  a  candidate  to 
spend  any  amount  of  money  to  fur- 
ther such  candidacy.  Also,  the  Court 
declared  to  be  constitutionally  protect- 
ing the  right  of  any  person  to  spend 
his  money  or  his  family's  on  his  own 
candidacy. 

When  Congress  legislated  in  1974,  it 
tried  to  regulate  the  campaign  fi- 
nances of  candidates  who  had  to  raise 
fimds  from  outside  sources  and  candi- 
dates of  personal  wealth  alike.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  approved  the  restric- 
tions on  the  former  but  not  on  the 
latter.  The  result  is  a  tilt  in  favor  of 
the  personally  wealthy.  This  is  not 
right.  Yet,  the  only  way  it  can  be  cor- 
rected is  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  wild  card  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  yet  to 
be  played  is  the  declared  constitution- 
al right  of  independents— those  not 
under  the  control  of  a  candidate— to 
spend  however  they  like.  For  as  the 
people  demand  further  restrictions  on 
campaign  financing.  Congress  can  re- 
spond only  in  those  areas  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  left  open;  namely, 
further  restricting  the  activities  of 
candidates  who  must  raise  money 
from  outside  sources.  As  this  is  done, 
contributions  to  candidates  will  de- 
cline and  expenditures  by  independ- 
ents will  increase.  One  can  only 
wonder  with  apprehension  regarding 
the  impact  on  political  advertisiiig 
when  responsibility  no  longer  resides 
with,  and  fault  is  no  longer  attributa- 
ble to.  the  candidate  himself.  I  fear 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will 


have   unhealthy   effects   on   political 
campaigning. 

I  believe  that  the  original  Judgment 
of  Congress  was  correct— that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  treat  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  campaign  financing  problem  to- 
gether and  not  just  clamp  down  on  the 
one  aspect  of  fund  raising.  But  in  view 
of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  it  takes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  that. 

I  recognize  that  my  proposal  may  be 
controversial.  We  Americans  have 
come  to  cherish  our  first  amendment 
rights.  We  accept  the  first  amendment 
with  all  of  its  warts.  We  recognize  that 
it  has  kept  lewd  magazines  on  retaU 
shelves.  Communists  in  government, 
and  prayer  out  of  the  classrooms.  We 
are  not  overjoyed  by  these  results  but 
accept  them  as  the  price  we  pay  for 
protecting  the  core  activity  of  the  first 
amendment,  that  of  political  commu- 
nication. 

Some  will  object  to  my  proposal  be- 
cause it  would  allow  political  speech  to 
be  regulated,  even  if  only  reasonably. 
But  such  regulation  is  not  unprece- 
dented. The  fairness  doctrine  and 
equal  opportimity  provisions  regulat- 
ing the  broadcast  media  have  been 
held  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  contrast  similar  right-of- 
reply  provisions  for  the  printed  media 
have  been  held  invalid.  The  scarcity  of 
broadcast  frequencies  was  the  stated 
reason  for  the  different  results.  The 
lesson  I  learn  from  these  cases,  howev- 
er, is  that  reasonable  regulation  of  po- 
litical speech  can,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, foster  rather  than  undermine 
the  values  of  political  speech. 

The  purpose  of  my  proposal  is  to 
preclude  absolutist  approaches  to 
questions  of  validity  of  campaign  ex- 
penditure limitations  and  to  allow  the 
pros  and  cons  to  be  weighed.  It  is  a 
modest  proposal  and  a  necessary  one. 
It  does  not  cover  the  full  range  of  po- 
litical expression.  Nor  does  it  permit 
the  content  of  speech  to  be  regulated. 
Rather  it  merely  allows  Congress  to 
set  reasonable  limits  on  spending 
money  in  campaigns  for  elective  of- 
fices within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress.  These  offices  include  that  of 
President,  Vice  President.  Senator, 
and  Representative  as  well  as  elective 
offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  territories.  Likewise,  the  States 
could  set  similar  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  elective  offices  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

My  proposal  differs  from  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21  in  several  respects. 
First,  it  does  not  address  the  issue  of 
campaign  contributions,  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21  would.  My  ration- 
ale is  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  limitations  on  campaign  contri- 
butions when  such  limitations  have  al- 
ready been  upheld.  Second,  my  pro- 
posal would  permit  only  reasonable 
limitations;  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 
would  seem  to  permit  any  type  of  limi- 


tation. It  would  not  be  in  the  Natiim's 
best  interests,  for  example,  if  Congress 
banned  virtually  all  fatmpaign  expendi- 
tures with  the  purpose  of  favoring  in- 
cimibents.  Third,  my  proposal  would 
give  a  parallel  power  to  the  States  to 
enact  reasonable  expenditure  limita- 
tions for  State  offices.  As  a  legal 
matter,  it  seems  incongruous  to  me  to 
leave  the  States  bound  by  an  imdesir- 
able  legal  ruling  while  we  free  only 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  as 
a  practical  matter,  it  would  improve 
chances  for  ratification  to  give  State 
governments  some  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

WhUe  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 
differs  from  my  proposal  in  those  re- 
spects, both  proposals  could  be  used  to 
achieve  a  reform  which  the  people  are 
yearning  for- shorter  campaigns.  For 
under  these  proposals  Congress  could 
limit  not  only  how  much  is  spent  but 
also  when  it  is  spent.  With  limits  on 
when  a  candidate  and  others  can 
spend  money  for  campaign  purposes, 
the  length  of  the  campaign  can.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  defined. 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  we  do  not 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment,  we 
will  be  left  to  suffer  the  problem  with 
statutory  solutions  that  are  not  fully 
satisfactory.  We  will  be  left  to  try  to 
get  candidates  to  waive  their  rights  to 
imlimited  spending  in  return  for 
public  financing.  For  all  Federal  of- 
fices, that  might  prove  rather  costly. 
And  cost  aside,  there  is  considerable 
question  whether  such  an  approach 
would  work  to  reduce  spending  in  view 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  wealthy 
candidates  and  independent  parties  to 
^>end  without  limitation. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
my  proposal.  It  is  the  only  true 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  130 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
Article  U  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intends  and  purposes  a> 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states  within  the  seven-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

AKTICLK 

Congress  may  by  law  establish  reasonable 
limitations  on  expenditures  made  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  for  the  Office  of  President,  Vice 
President.  Senator,  Representative,  or  any 
other  office  within  its  Jurisdiction.  The  sev- 
eral States  may  be  law  establish  reasonble 
llmitatioDS  on  expenditures  made  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  for  any  office  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


■.a«4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrxt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Dmnmaoml  was  added  as  a  co- 
qKmaor  of  &  364.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
deny  status  as  a  tax-exempt  orgniza- 
tion.  and  as  charitable  contribution  re- 
cipient, for  organizations  which  per- 
form, finance,  or  provide  facilities  for 
abortions. 

S.  2tT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HunPHiirr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuuifBXROKR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
uses  of  funds  under  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  provide  legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  which  relates  to  abortion. 

S.  IT4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrct,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DxTRxrasROKR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  perform  abor- 
tions. 

S.40T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  407,  a  biU  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Challenger  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  41S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxthfers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware   [Bftr.   Bden],   the   Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingamam],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BnssicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btbo],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Cohrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Crahston], 
the  Senator  from  Idissouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
rosTH],    the    Sehator    from    South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschli],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixonl,  the  Senator 
from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Dodd],    the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezon], 
the    Senator    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 
FoRol.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glehh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.    Harkih].    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IiroTnrx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhston], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KEiniBDT],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  [Mr.   Kerry],   the   Senator 
frcnn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautembero], 
the    Senator    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
LBvni],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaga],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mexzehbauii],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikxjlski].  the 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoTHiHAH],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PbllI.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prosmirs].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Blr.  Prtor],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ribgle], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rocketeller],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ]Mr.  Sakford],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  415,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  the  numerical 
sublimits  contained  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  likewise. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to 
delay  for  2  years  the  exception  for  cer- 
tain technical  personnel  from  certain 
rules  for  determining  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  employee  or  independent 
contractor  for  employment  tax  pur- 
poses. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Standards  Act  to 
improve  the  standards  for  determining 
whether  a  radiation-related  disease  is 
service-connected,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmokd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  sulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
533,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Bioen]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  538,  a  bill  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Adjustment  and  Worker  Dislocation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  ap- 


propriations for  the  Child  Survival 
Fund. 

8.  ttt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRAirsTOH.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  to  improve  veterans  em- 
plojrment,  counseling,  and  Job-training 
services  and  program. 

8.  lOTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1076,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  home  health 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttrkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1086,  a  bill  to  require  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
initiate  an  investigation  of  unfair 
trade  barriers  maintained  by  Japan 
against  United  States  construction 
services. 

8.  1178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1179,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  improve  the  administration  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATX  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOR  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  27, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of 
unborn  children  and  other  persons. 

SEHATS  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  November  1987,  as 
"National  Diabetes  Month." 

SKHATE  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOII  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of 
August  2.  1987,  through  August  8, 
1987,  as  "National  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week." 

SKHATK  JOnn  RXSCLUTIOII  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  November  15,  1987,  and 
ending  November  21, 1987,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  We^" 


SENATE  JOINT  HESOLtmON  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Bfr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
109,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desis^iate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987,  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLlTnON  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[B«8.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  10,  1987,  through  May  16,  1987, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

senate  COIfCURBENr  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  54,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
relations  between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States. 

AMENDKENI  NO.  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  160  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  improve 
veterans  employment,  counseling,  and 
Job-training  services  and  program. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  fOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  15,  1987,  to 
continue  markup  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  May  15.  1987,  to  hold  hearings 
on  investigation  into  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  [FSIS]  inspection 
activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUBCOMMTnEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 


May  15,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
506,  the  Digital  Audio  Recorder  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
PORESTRT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May 
15,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  970, 
the  Alternative  Agricultural  Products 
Research  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DOROTHY 
RICH.  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Dorothy  Rich  recently  testified  at  a 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  She  spoke  specifical- 
ly about  the  importance  of  forming 
family-school  partnerships  to  help  im- 
prove student  motivation  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  it  is  important  to  involve 
families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. However,  Dr.  Rich  has  not  re- 
cently jumped  on  the  parent  involve- 
ment bandwagon— rather,  she  has 
been  far  out  in  front,  frequently  a  lone 
advocate  ovct  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  a  greater  role  for  families 
in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  trying  to  educate  chil- 
dren without  the  involvement  of  their 
family  is  like  trying  to  play  a  basket- 
ball game  without  all  of  the  players  on 
the  court.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Rich  that 
there  has  been  a  startling  parent  gap 
in  the  education  reform  movement. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  develop  model  family-school 
partnership  projects,  and  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Family-School 
Partnerships. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
citizens  of  this  country  who  speak 
more  eloquently  for  the  need  to  In- 
volve families  in  the  education  of  their 
children  than  Dr.  Dorothy  Rich.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  ask  that  her  tes- 
timony before  the  Education,  Arte, 
and  Humanities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Family  School  Partnerships 

(Presented  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Rich,  President, 

Home  and  School  Institute) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  Dorothy  Rich,  president  of  the 
Home  and  School  Institute,  the  nonprofit 
organization  I  founded  25  years  ago.  The  In- 
stitute specializes  In  nurturing  the  abilities 
of  families  to  help  their  children  learn  and 
to  achieve  in  schooL 


Last  year  In  an  analyala  prepared  for  pol- 
icymakers. "The  Forgotten  Factor  in  School 
Success— The  FamOy."  I  identified  a  star- 
tllns  parent  gap  in  the  education  reform 
movement.  I  have  been  woricing  to  fill  that 
gap.  80  I  am  espcdaUy  dellgbted  to  be  invit- 
ed here. 

In  the  mid  60s,  when  I  started  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute— I  was  told  that 
schools  are  It,  that  they  can  do  everything, 
that  I  shouldn't  be  talking  about  family. 

In  the  mid  SOs.  I'm  told  that  schools  are 
weak  and  that  families  are  Important,  but 
that  there's  no  one  out  there  to  work  with. 
I  didn't  believe  what  was  said  to  me  in  the 
IMOs  and  I  don't  believe  what  I  hear  about 
the  weak  school  and  the  nonexistent  family 
today. 

What  I  believe  now  is  surprisingly  (even  to 
me)  the  same  as  I  believed  In  the  60s  when  I 
began  this  work— I  believe  that  both  home 
and  school  continue  to  be  powerful  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  real,  best,  and  only  hope 
for  improved  education  in  this  country  is  to 
unite  the  educational  forces  of  home, 
school,  and  community  In  working  together. 
No  one,  least  of  all  me,  says  it  ts  easy.  It  is 
more  complex  than  adding  an  hour  to  the 
school  day  or  setting  up  a  teacher  career 
ladder.  While  these  may  be  worthy  objec- 
tives, they  do  not  answer  concerns  of  stu- 
dent motivation,  confidence,  self-esteem, 
and  love  of  learning. 

There  is  justifiable  concern  about  Ameri- 
can education  today  and  whether  our  chil- 
dren are  learning  enough  and  working  hard 
enough.  The  remarltable  school  success  of 
recently  arrived  Asian  immigrant  children 
has  prompted  questions  about  what  these 
children  have  that  American  youngsters 
don't  have. 

The  problem  is  not  that  our  children  don't 
learn  how  to  read.  They  do.  Educational  re- 
search on  Chapter  I  programs  indicates  that 
most  of  our  children  do  leam  the  basics  of 
reading  and  math  in  the  early  grades.  What 
happens  is  that  many  children  do  not  keep 
on  reading  and  wanting  to  leam  more. 

I  want  to  enable  families  to  help  children 
not  only  acquire  basics  but  go  beyond  them 
to  get  on  the  road  to  being  a  learner  for  life. 
This  learning  starts  early  and  it  starts  at 
home. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  today.  I  will  try 
to  distill  what  I  have  learned  and  provide 
some  specific  strategies  for  the  ECIA  Act 
with  the  goal  of  raising  student  motivation 
and  achievement  through  family  involve- 
ment. 

Primarily,  we  need  a  redirection  of  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  what  is  now  known 
about  how  children  leam  and  how  families 
live  and  work  today.  To  date,  the  major 
form  of  Federally  supported  family  educa- 
tional Involvement  has  been  the  Parent  Ad- 
visory Council.  This  Is  not  a  method  that  fo- 
cuses primarily  on  student  actiievement.  It 
focuses  primarily  on  parent  political  partici- 
pation. While  this  may  have  been  a  useful 
strategy  at  one  time,  it  is  no  longer  the  ap- 
propriate major  framework  for  family  in- 
volvement. In  view  of  what  has  been  learned 
through  educational  research  and  in  view  of 
the  demographic  and  work-related  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  family  life  today. 

Parent  Involvement  should  no  longer  be 
defined  as  Involvement  only  in  children's 
schooling.  That  means  meetings  and  time 
spent  at  the  school.  Not  too  many  parents. 
especially  employed  mothers,  can  partici- 
pate in  this  way  anymore.  But  we  should 
not  despair.  What  we  need  to  care  about  is 
involving  familieB  in  children's  education 
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vdl  beyond  the  wbiKd  Mtttnc.  And  this  Is 
do-«ide. 

In  the  BkM  of  change,  what  haa  re- 
matned  ooastant  la  that  puenta  every- 
where—from suburta  to  inner  dtiee-care 
mbout  their  children  and  are  aeeiting  waya  to 
heb  their  children  achieve. 

I  know  thla  from  our  procrama  reaching 
thffiiaamla  of  parenta  and  teachers  acroaa 
the  country,  amnwj  our  methods  are 
acbool-to-home  curricula  with  acUvitiea  (I 
caU  them  "redpaa")  that  famiUea  use  at 
home  to  aupplonent  and  extend  the  work  of 
the  adiooL  FaaoHy  reaponae  to  the  Maticmal 
Sducation  Aaaodatton's  Teacher-Parent 
Partneiahip  Project  used  in  18  atatea  was 
overwhelmingly  posittve.  The  uniqueness 
about  theae  activitiea  la  that  they  are  not 
traditional  homework.  Their  goal  is  to  build 
what  I  caU  "MegaSkOla"  ™— the  big  skills 
such  aa  confidence.  reaponalbOity.  InltUUve. 
poaeverance— that  children  need  to  learn 
everything  else. 

Children  need  to  be  able  to  apply  at  home 
what  they  learn  in  schooL  For  example, 
IfegaSkUl"'  activities  help  parents  know 
that  anting  the  latmdry  or  setting  the  table 
are  terrific  ways  to  reinforce  ddlls  needed 
for  reading.  And  they  get  chores  done  at 
home.  Children  need  ways  to  feel  successful 
at  home  and  use  what  they  have  learned  In 
schooL 

This  may  sound  too  easy  to  any  good. 
Don't  believe  it.  Chapter  I  research  under- 
scores these  findings:  "If  teachers  had  to 
choose  only  one  policy  to  stress,  results  sug- 
gest that  the  most  payoff  for  the  most  par- 
enta and  students  will  come  from  teachers 
involving  parents  in  helping  their  children 
in  Ifw^tog  activities  at  home." 

Our  Inatitute  data  indicates  that  evNi 
short  term  programs  register  gains  In 
parent  attendance  at  school  meetings:  more 
initiation  by  paraits  of  interactions  with 
the  school:  and  greater  satisfaction  of  par- 
ents in  the  work  of  teachers.  Children  indi- 
cate more  time  spent  with  their  parents 
along  with  Increased  readiness  to  do  home- 
work. Reaulta  like  these  are  found  after 
only  a  half  a  semester. 

AOOLDBIAGX 

This  is  a  golden  age  of  learning— if  only 
we  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  And 
we  don't  have  to  be  graduates  of  Harvard  to 
doit. 

Today  there  is  a  coming  together  of  Ideas 
and  understandings  that  were  not  around 
before.  We  know  now  that  children  learn 
before  school,  after  school,  on  weekends  and 
on  vacations.  But  there  are  still  parents  and 
teachers  (many  in  Chapter  I  programs)  who 
are  not  yet  aware  of  what  they  can  do  to 
help  children  learn  in  this  way. 

Legislation,  until  now,  has  not  caught  up 
with  the  current  research  knowledge  and 
the  new  practices  that  need  to  follow  from 
it.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  a  signifi- 
cant start  is  now  being  made  by  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  who  has  Just  introduced  the 
PamHy-School  Partnership  Act.  This  bill 
calls  for  a  basic  mtnimnm  infrastructure  of 
demonstration  projects  which  will  focus  on 
the  role  of  family  as  educator  and  on  teach- 
er training  to  support  these  efforts  of  fami- 
lies. This  bill  is  an  Important  step  In  the 
right  direction. 


The  whole  community  needs  to  be  in- 
volved. Teachers  and  parents,  no  matter 
how  good,  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  To  help, 
our  Inatitute  la  la«»nching  a  project  now  for 
which  I  have  great  hope.  It's  caUed  New 
Partnerships  for  Student  Achievement.  It's 


funded  by  the  MacArthur  Foundation,  and 
it  involves  five  major  national  organisations. 
They  are  the  American  Red  Croaa.  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Library  Service  to  Children/ 
American  library  Aaaociatlon.  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  the  National  Asaoda- 
tlon  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  and  Parents 
Without  Partners.  These  organizationa  were 
choaen  because  of  their  diversity  and  their 
potential  to  show  what  they  and  other  com- 
munity organizations  can  do  to  help  teach- 
ers and  families  foster  children's  learning. 
These  groups  will  be  using  family-as-educa- 
tor  programs  in  demonstration  sites  across 
the  coimtry. 

There  Is  a  wide  world  of  opportunity  in 
this  as  yet  untapped  area  of  family-school 
involvement.  In  a  longer  paper,  which  I 
would  be  happy  to  share  with  you,  I  have 
identified  15  key  areas  for  change.  Here  I 
want  to  cite  two  absolutely  basic  needs.  We 
need: 

An  Information  Campaign:  Many  parents 
today  don't  know  how  lmi>ortant  they  are  in 
their  children's  education  and  what  they 
can  do  to  help.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  par- 
ents were  told  "hands  off  you  don't  know 
wliat  you're  doing."  today,  the  message 
must  be  "hands  on."  Families,  dual  or  single 
parents,  across  the  nation  have  needs  for 
similar  kinds  of  information.  They  want  to 
know  how  to  help  their  children  leam  and 
they  need  to  know  this  now,  not  years  from 
now.  Information  for  families  should  be 
available  in  easy  to  read,  easy  use  materials 
from  every  school,  from  doctor's  offices,  su- 
permarkets', gas  stations,  everywhere.  I  can 
see  a  time  out  during  a  nationally  televised 
football  game  in  which  a  burly  player  tells 
viewers  what  he  did  to  help  his  kid  last 
night  in  reading  or  math.  We  must  find 
ways  to  support  the  self-help  efforts  of  par- 
ents. 

Teacher  Training:  Let's  insist  on  family 
Involvement  as  an  accepted.  Integral,  and 
funded  part  of  school  services.  Teachers 
need  to  know  the  research  about  famUles  as 
educators.  They  need  to  leam  strategies  to 
work  with  parents  as  partners.  The  new  role 
for  teachers  today  is  to  coordinate  what  is 
learned  inside  the  classroom  with  what  Is 
learned  outside.  This  means  they  must  work 
with  adults  as  well  as  with  children.  It 
means  training,  materials  and  information 
they  have  not  received  before. 

There  is  a  history  of  parent  involvement 
programs  across  the  country.  Some  pro- 
grams have  been  very  good,  but  they  exist 
mostly  as  fragments,  coming  and  going  on 
the  fringe  of  the  education  budgets.  Each 
year  they  fight  for  their  life  because  the 
word  Is  still  not  out  on  how  important 
family  involvement  is  to  children's  school- 
ing success.  You  can  help  change  this, 
through  your  leadership.  I  encourage  your 
support  of  the  Bradley  bill  which  is  being 
introduced  today. 

What's  vital  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  home- 
school  connecting  work  is  like  yeast  in 
breadmaking.  If  the  bread  can  be  seen  as 
the  Federal  and  state  compensatory  pro- 
grams, it  is  the  home-school  work,  like 
yeast,  that  makes  the  bread  rise. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  a  wide  coalition 
of  groups  and  individuals  across  political 
boundaries  would  support  these  programs. 
They  focus  on  a  non-controversial  family 
issue  which  up  to  now,  however,  has  been 
honored  more  In  rhetoric  than  in  action. 
This  legislation  provides  the  opportunity 
for  constructive  action.  Chapter  I  programs, 
which  reach  into  25,000  school  buildings, 
are  an  ideal  vehicle  to  translate  this  new 
knowledge  into  actions  that  have  enormous 


potential  to  enhance  both  exoellenoe  and 
equity  In  education.* 


1986  ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  a  most  solemn  and  somber 
purpose.  On  behalf  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
116  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
United  States  who  lost  their  lives  last 
year  while  diligently  performing  their 
duties.  More  than  half  of  these  deaths 
were  the  restilts  of  felonious  assault; 
the  rest  were  caused  by  tragic  acci- 
dents and  mishaps.  Although  the 
cause  of  death  may  have  varied  from 
officer  to  officer,  the  quality  of  consci- 
entious service  they  rendered  did  not. 
For  these  dedicated  men  and  women, 
and  for  the  officers  who  gave  their 
lives  in  years  past,  we  express  our 
deepest  thanlts  for  their  great  courage 
and  willingness  to  make  the  extreme 
sacrifice  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
communities. 

The  finest  public  servants  and  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  make  up  our 
country's  police  forces.  They  are  the 
individuals  who  man  the  thin  blue  line 
that  protects  law-abiding  citizens  from 
injury  and  loss  of  property  and  life.  I 
can  only  hoi>e  that  the  recognition  we 
give  here  today  will  help  their  families 
and  friends  realize  that  there  officers 
did  not  die  in  vain. 

Since  1969.  FOP  National  Chaplain 
Virgil  D.  Penn,  Jr..  has  conscientiously 
gathered  a  list  of  slain  officers  from 
aroimd  the  country  who  perished 
during  the  previous  year.  Known  as 
the  Rollcall  of  Heroes,  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  sacrifice  and  a 
small  way  for  us  to  give  support  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones  who 
mtist  carry  on  with  their  own  lives, 
notwithstanding  the  tragic  losses  they 
and  we  have  suffered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  Chaplain  Penn  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  list  of  slain 
officers,  the  Rollcall  of  Heroes. 
The  information  follows: 

19M— Rollcall  or  Hkroks 
(By  VirgU  D.  Penn.  Jr.) 
Today  we  pay  tribute  to  our  Brother  and 
Sister  Officers  who  have  been  struck  down 
in  our  unceasing  battle  against  crime  in 
America.  Their  brave  actions  are  not  glori- 
fied or  known  to  the  average  citizen  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  law  Enforcement 
Officers  who  have  engaged  in  a  continuous 
war  against  criminals  and  madmen  who 
threaten  all  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
good  people  of  America.  No  great  glory  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  just  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  their  Brother  and  Sister 
Officers  and  the  mourning  and  sorrows  of 
their  families.  By  their  acts  of  bravery  and 
loyalty  to  their  profession,  for  which  they 
gave  their  complete  dedication,  they  have 
set  an  unselfish  example  for  we,  the  living, 
to  carry  on  the  hazardous  duties  for  which 
they  sacrificed  their  very  lives. 


In  addition  to  theae  brave  Officers,  there 
are  others  who  are  now  suffering  constant 
pain,  mentally  and  physically  from  injuries 
sustained  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Many  can  never  follow  their  profes- 
sion again.  They  too  are  unheralded  heroes 
whose  actions  were  as  meritorious  as  those 
who  have  been  relieved  of  their  worldly 
tasks.  We  too  salute  these  worthy  Brother 
and  Sister  Officers. 

We  are  glad  to  report  a  decrease  in  the  fa- 
talities of  the  past  year.  During  1986  70  Of- 
ficers were  slain  feloniously  and  56  by  acci- 
dents. This  is  the  lowest  numl>er  of  trage- 
dies stace  1967  when  I  began  this  survey. 
We  are  grateful  to  God  for  this  decrease  in 
the  death  of  our  Brother  and  Sister  Offi- 
cers. But  even  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  Of- 
ficers, leaves  us  in  sorrow.  However,  we  are 
thankful  that  these  deaths  have  declined. 
We  believe  with  greater  vlgUance,  better 
equipment  and  Increased  training,  we  can 
even  lower  these  tragic  numtters.  With 
God's  help  we  will. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  cooperation 
and  the  honor  of  having  our  loyal  friend 
Senator  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  for 
making  this  austere  body  aware  of  the  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  made  by  our  fallen  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters.  May  the  Good  Lord  Bless  all 
of  you  and  yours. 

1986  ROLLCALL  OP  HEROES 

Date,  City-Department,  State,  Rank,  and 
Name  of  deceased 

Jan.  3,  Virginia  SUte  PoUce.  Virginia, 
Trooper  Ricky  McCoy. 

Jan.  7,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Patrol- 
man Richard  O.  Rlggs. 

Jan.  8,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Patrolman 
Robert  T.  Pike. 

Jan.  21,  New  York  aty.  New  York,  Detec- 
tive Anthony  Vendltti. 

Jan.  26,  Jefferson  Co.,  Kentucky,  Corr-Of- 
ficer  BCichael  R.  Green. 

Jan.  28,  Bay  Co.,  Florida,  Sergeant  Floyd 
M.  Moore.  Jr. 

Jan.  19,  Maryland  S.P.,  Maryland,  Troop- 
er Carey  S.  Poetzman. 

Jan.  19.  Md.  State  Police.  Maryland,  Cor- 
poral Gregory  A.  May. 

Jan.  31,  Bonner  Springs,  P.D.,  Kansas, 
Patrol  Officer  Maureen  K.  Murphy. 

Jan.  31,  Colquett  Co.,  Georgia,  Dept.  Sher- 
Uf  Tony  R.  WUder. 

Feb.  1,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Officer 
Kenneth  S.  McWethy. 

Feb.  3,  Webb  County,  Texas,  Dept.  Sher- 
iff, Jose  Gerardo  Herrera. 

Feb.  6.  Rankin  Co.,  Mississippi,  Dept. 
Sheriff  Travis  O.  Biddle. 

Feb.  12,  Shlvely  P.D.,  Kentucky,  Narco 
Det.  John  R.  Weiss. 

Feb.  12,  Woodward  Co.,  Oklahoma,  Sher- 
iff, Albert  C.  Gaston. 

Feb.  9,  Breckvllle.  Ohio,  Civ.  Fed.  PoUce, 
Mark  Decker. 

Feb.  9,  Breckvllle,  Ohio,  Con.  Fed.  PoUce 
Leonard  Wilcox. 

Feb.  8,  Los  Angeles.  California,  Officer  Ar- 
lelgh  McOee. 

Feb.  8,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Officer 
Ronald  Ball. 

Feb.  16,  Irvine  P.D.,  Kentucky,  Chief  of 
Police  Robert  T.  Walker. 

Feb.  19,  Bloomlngton,  Illinois.  Policeman 
William  P.  Osbom;  Shot  Feb.  10. 

Feb.  21.  U.S.  (Customs,  Arizona,  Patrol  Of- 
ficer Glen  R.  Miles. 

Mar.  3,  Rialto  PJ9.,  California,  Sergeant 
Gary  Wolley. 

Mar.  6.  SUte  Police,  New  Mexico,  Trooper 
Sherman  L  Toler. 

Mar.  11,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  Sergeant 
Moises  Ortiz-Torres. 
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Mar.    14,    Loundes   Co.,    Georgia,    Dept 
Sheriff  Jotin  R.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Mar.  20,  Dallas  P.D.,  Texas,  Officer  Gary 
Reeves  Blair. 

Mar.  31,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Ser- 
geant Ralph  Galdi. 

Apr.    3,    Chicago   P.D..    Illinois,    Officer 
Richard  W.  Clark. 

Apr.  5,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Officer  Gordon 
Joseph  Rich. 

Apr.  9,  Yuma  P.D.,  Arizona,  Officer  Garry 
AlanMaas. 

Miami,  Florida,  Special 


Apr.  11,  F3.I., 
Agent  Jerry  Dove. 

Apr.  11,  F.B.I., 
Agent  Benjamin  P. 


Special 


Officer 


Officer 
Dept 


Miami,  Florida, 
Grogan. 
Apr.  12,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Officer  David 
Richman. 

Apr.    17,    Torrance,    California, 
Thomas  J.  Keller. 

Apr.  18,  Quantlco,  Virginia.  F.B.I.  of  Vir 
ginla,  James  K.  McAllister. 

Apr.    21,   Riedras,   Puerto   Rico, 
Muniz  Ismael  Garcia. 

May    4.    Oswego   City,    Micliigan. 
Sheriff  Carl  Darling. 

May  7,  Marshall  Co.,  Mississippi,  Sheriff 
Osborne  Bell. 

May  8,  Greenfield,  Indiana.  Chief-Sheriff 
Malcolm  Grass. 

May    10,   Perry,   Georgia,   Dept   Sheriff 
Daniel  S.  Ray,  Jr. 

May  25,  Tallapoosa  Co.,  Alabama,  Dept 
Sheriff  Leonard  Wilbur  Brand. 

May    26,    Avoca,    Pennsylvania,    Officer 
Richard  Janczewskl. 

June  3,  Opa-Locka.  Florida,  Officer  Eph- 
riam  Brown. 

June  5,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Offi- 
cer Daniel  T.  Gleason. 

June  9,  Santa  Oara  Co.,  California,  Sher 
Dept  Douglas  B.  MUler. 

June   15,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Detective 
George  Ronald  Taylor,  Jr. 

June  18,  Jefferson  Co.,  Colorado,  Deputy 
William  James  Truesdale. 

June    25.    Sweetwater,    Florida,    Officer 
James  Mathls  Beasley. 

June  28,  New  York  C^ty,  New  York,  Offi- 
cer Scott  A.  Gadell. 

July  5,  Belle  Center,  Ohio.  Town  MarshaU 
Murray  Griffin. 

July  13,  Autauga  Co.,  Alabama,  Chief,  Re- 
serves, John  Robert  Price. 

July  17,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Patrol  Officer 
Harry  B.  Hanson. 

July  20.  Detriot.  Michigan,  Officer  Antho- 
ny Williams. 

July  23.  Puerto  Rico,  Puerto  Rico,  Officer 
Miguel  Gonzalez  Torres. 

Aug.    27.   Iron   aty.   Georgia,   Chief  of 
Police,  Robert  C^unningham. 

Aug.   30,   Marietta,   Georgia,   Narco  Inv. 
Harvey  James  Adams. 

Sept.  S,  Hot  Springs  P.D..  Arkansas,  Ser- 
geant Wayne  M.  Warwick. 

Sept.  13,  Oossvllle  P.D..  Alabama,  Officer 
Stevie  L  Thompson. 

Sept  23,  Indian  River  Co.,  Florida.  Dept. 
Sheriff  Richard  Rudy  Rackowski. 

Sept.  27.  Palm  Bay.  Florida,  Officer  Ste- 
phen Pollock. 

Oct.  21,  Alaska  SUte  Police,  Alaska,  Offi- 
cer Ronald  Eugene  Zumin. 

Oct.  31,  Hildago,  Texas,  Narc.  Inv.  Manuel 
Adelaide  Segovia. 

Nov.  3,  Tarrant  Co..  Texas.  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Prank  D.  Howell. 

Nov.  6,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Sergeant 
Donald  P.  CarrolL 

Nov.  17,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Detec- 
tive Joseph  Floyd  Taylor. 

Nov.    10,    minols   SUte    Police,    Illinois, 
Trooper  John  H.  Kugelman. 
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Dec  5,  St.  Clair,  IDlnota.  Dept  Sheriff 
Elmer  Murray  Harris. 

Dec.  12.  Denver  P.D..  Colorado,  Officer 
Patrick  Joaeph  PoUock. 

Dec.  31.  McAllen.  Texaa.  DEA  Spec  AgC 
William  Ramoa. 

laav- KAnoMAL  roues  piatb 
Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father  we 
pray  that  our  Brother  and  Siater  Offioers 
who  have  given  their  all  in  protecting  the 
lives  and  properties  of  American  dttesM. 
will  be  blessed  with  Thy  favor  and  everiaat- 
Ing  peace.  We  pray  you  will  raider  ""mraa- 
slon  and  understanding  to  their  f  amiliea  and 
friends  who  mourn  their  departure  fnxa 
this  life.  Lift  up  their  hearte  and  i«move  aU 
bitterness  from  their  minds,  knowing  a  far 
better  life  of  Heavenly  bliss  awalU  them  in 
the  eternal  home  of  all  the  SainU  Vat  thla 
we  beg  for  the  honor  of  His  name  to  whom 
we  glory  both  now  and  forevermore.  Amen.* 


NAVY  ACHIEVEMENT  MEDAL  TO 
SOT.  JAMES  E.  CONNELL  HI 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  proud  that  a  member  of  my 
staff  was  highly  honored  today  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  notewor- 
thy service  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Sgt.  James  E.  Cotmell  III  received  the 
Navy  Achievement  Medal,  and  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  cita- 
tion delivered  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 
The  citation  follows: 

Navt  Achixvoixiit  Mxdal  to  Sot.  Jamb  E. 
ComCELL  III 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal 
to  Sergeant  James  E.  Connell,  III  for  profea- 
sional  achievement  in  the  superior  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  while  serving  as  Senate 
Liaison  Noncommissioned  Officer,  Head- 
quarters, United  SUtes  Marine  Corps. 
Washington.  DC,  from  September  1984  to 
August  1986.  During  this  period.  Sergeant 
Connell  consistently  performed  his  duties  in 
an  exemplary  and  highly  professional 
manner.  Handling  a  taxing  caseload  of  con- 
gressional inquiries  In  both  a  functional  and 
supervisory  capacity,  he  often  dealt  with 
high  level  Senate  staff  to  resolve  complex 
cases. 

Through  his  diligence  and  aggressiveness 
in  responding  to  the  requests  for  a  multi- 
tude of  Senate  offices,  he  was  repeatedly 
recognized  for  providing  high  quality  sup- 
port. In  addition,  he  coordinated  volumi- 
nous complicated  congressional  trips  which 
generally  Included  Senators  and  their  staf fa 
Plaiuilng.  organizing,  and  executing  the 
complicated  administrative  and  logistic  re- 
quirements of  Senate  travel,  which  often  in- 
cluded sensitive  coordliuition  between  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
SUte.  and  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  he 
exhibited  an  independence,  confidence,  and 
ability  rare  for  a  Marine  of  his  rank  and  ex- 
perience. 

He  personally  enhanced  the  repuUtion  of 
the  Senate  Liaison  Office  by  presenting  an 
exemplary  image  of  a  Marine  Noncommia- 
sioned  Officer.  Sergeant  Connell's  sustained 
superior  performance,  initiative,  and  total 
devotion  to  duty  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself,  the  Marine  C^orpe  and  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  Service.* 


atttfOJ 
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MKBRASKA'S     SMALL     BUSINISS 

PERSON    OP    THE     YEAR— MR. 

HARLAN  L.  BROWN 
•  Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
new  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is 
with  grtat  pride  that  I  recognize  the 
Importance  and  achievement  of  small 
business  in  America,  and  give  special 
congratulAtions  to  the  SmaU  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  from  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Harian  L.  Brown. 

Small  businesses  are  America's 
growth  industry.  The  true  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  thrives  in  small  business 
throughout  this  country.  People  like 
H»riM»  Brown  are  the  ones  who  see 
buslnea  trends  and  needs  coming  and 
create  many  of  their  own.  It  is  their 
q>irit  of  innovation  that  provides  one 
of  the  great  driving  forces  in  the 
American  industrial  machine. 

They  must  be  adaptable  in  today's 
evo'-changlng  marketplace,  and,  as  all 
good  managers  and  leaders,  they  must 
be  able  to  make  tough  decisions.  Much 
of  the  future  of  America's  economy 
depends  an  the  ideas  of  our  entrepre- 
neurs in  small  business. 

The  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Harlan  L. 
Brown  of  the  Brown  Sheep  Co.  in 
Mitchell,  NE,  is  an  individual  who  ex- 
emplifies these  qualities.  When  the 
demand  for  his  company's  original 
product,  lamb,  decreased,  Mr.  Brown 
realised  he  had  to  find  a  new  market, 
and  he  did.  Today,  his  company  sells 
its  quality  yams  in  more  than  1,000 
outlets  and  retail  stores.  Harlan 
Brown  and  his  story  of  success  can  and 
should  serve  as  a  role  model  for  every- 
one who  believes  in  the  American 
dream. 

The  Brown  Sheep  Co.  has  been  an 
outstanding  supporting  business  for 
other  area  concerns  providing  work 
for  small  printing,  paper,  and  con- 
struction companies.  Mr.  Brown  has 
also  served  his  community  by  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  area  school  board. 
And  so,  in  saluting  the  contributions 
of  small  businesses  to  America,  I  want 
to  eq)ecially  salute  the  contributions 
of  Harlan  Brown,  not  only  as  a  good 
businessman,  but  as  a  good  citizen  and 
neighbor.  Congratulations.* 
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We  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  on 
land,  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Today  it  is  with  great  respect  and 
pride  that  I  rise  to  give  note  to  our  Na- 
tion's approaching  celebration  of 
Armed  Forces  Day.  Indeed,  it  ts  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  to  give  special 
recognition  and  appreciation  to  those 
disting\iished  citizens  who  have  served 
and  are  now  serving  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  military  forces— and 
never  shall  we  forget  how  down 
through  the  years,  over  600,000  Indi- 
viduals, not  including  those  listed  as 
"missing."  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
defend  our  Nation.  I  believe  that  it 
was  in  this  same  spirit  that  President 
Truman  first  proclaimed  Armed 
Forces  Day  in  1950. 

We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  preserving  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation  and  pro- 
tecting American  interests  abroad.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  as  the 
torch  of  freedom  passes  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  have  done  our  part  to  contin- 
ue the  support  and  development  of  the 
military  and  those  who  stand  ready  to 
safeguard  our  liberty.  Always,  we 
should  be  aware  that  there  are  those 
with  global  interests  who  through  var- 
ious methods  seek  to  weaken  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  thus  broadening  their  interest 
In  Third  World  and  other  underdevel- 
oped nations.  Let  us  be  bold  in  our  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country  can  stand  on  guard  in 
the  face  of  this  challenge,  confident  in 
their  capability  and  preparedness. 

As  we  recog^iize  Armed  Forces  Day. 
we  should  reflect  upon  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  be  Americans  and  remember 
those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  give  of  themselves  to  maintain 
our  way  of  life.* 


players  who  participate  in  the  contest 
will  indeed  serve  as  a  bridge  to  inter- 
national peace  and  tuderstanding. 

Sporting  events,  since  the  days  of 
the  first  Olympiad,  have  brought  our 
world  closer  together.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  World  Bridge  Foundation 
and  the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League  that  they  have  dedicated  their 
sport  for  1  day  annually  to  establish- 
ing common  bonds  and  to  furthering 
greater  harmony  and  peace  on  Earth.* 


UMI 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY 
«  Yiti.  SHELBY.  ISx.  President,  from 
that  spring  day  in  April  1775,  when  a 
group  of  colonists  fired  "the  shot 
heard  'round  the  world"  imtil  today, 
brave  men  and  women  have  given  of 
their  time,  talent,  and  yes.  their  lives, 
to  protect  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  that  gave  birth  to  this  Nation. 
Our  uniformed  forces  have  grown 
ttom  a  handful  of  militiamen  to  a 
force  of  nearly  4  million  indivldals  on 
active  and  reserve  duty.  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  not  only  defend  our  borders, 
but  they  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  around  the  globe. 


WORLDWIDE  BRIDGE  DAY 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Saturday.  May  16,  a  remarkable  inter- 
national event  will  take  place.  Around 
the  world,  over  100.000  people  from  up 
to  80  different  nations  will  join  in 
Worldwide  Bridge  Day.  The  World 
Bridge  Federation,  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization, has  declared  the  third  Sat- 
iirday  in  May  as  the  day  of  an  annual 
international  bridge  playing  contest. 

The  American  Contract  Bridge 
League  [ACBL]  has  200,000  members 
throughout  North  America.  ACBL  is  a 
member  of  the  World  Bridge  Founda- 
tion and  has  actively  promoted  this 
event  here  in  this  country. 

The  contest's  organizers  hope, 
through  Worldwide  Bridge  Day,  to 
promote  the  common  goals  of  coopera- 
tion, sharing,  friendliness  and  sports- 
manship through  bridge.  Their  hope, 
and  mine,  is  that  the  international 
friendship  and  sharing  generated 
throughout  the  world  by  individual 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOHNNY  D. 
WEBB,  KENTUCKY  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE 
YEAR 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  are  celebrating  National  Small 
Business  Week  across  the  country,  sa- 
luting those  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  Nation's 
most  djrnamlc  growth  industry— small 
business.  It  is  with  great  pride  in  the 
small  business  community  within  my 
State  that  I  recognize  this  year's  Ken- 
tucky Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year.  Mr.  Johnny  D.  Webb. 

Mr.  Webb  is  a  fine  example  that 
hard  work,  persistence  and  determina- 
tion are  the  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
sources. Starting  with  a  small,  unse- 
cured loan  in  1972.  Mr.  Webb  has  ap- 
plied these  valuable  resources  and 
grown  from  a  one  man  operation  into 
Southern  School  Supplies,  a  diversi- 
fied, highly  successful  distributor  of 
school  supplies  servicing  five  States. 
The  growth  of  this  business  has  pro- 
vided employment  and  stability  to  the 
community  of  Bowling  Green.  KY. 

Mr.  Webb  has  also  established  him- 
self as  a  leader  and  role  model  within 
his  commvinity.  In  addition  to  being  a 
business  leader,  he  has  played  an 
active  role  in  various  civic  activities 
and  organizations.  He  has  in  every  re- 
spect conducted  himself  as  an  exem- 
plary citizen.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Mr.  Webb's  achievements  warrant  spe- 
cial recognition  and  tribute  from  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  he  Is  among  those 
small  business  leaders  that  form  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation.  I.  therefore, 
rise  today  to  salute  Mr.  Johnny  D. 
Webb  and  commend  him  for  his 
achievements.* 


AVALANCHE  OF  IMPORTED 
VEHICLES 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  following 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record:)  

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  Im- 
ported Japanese  vehicles  and  parts  ac- 
count for  well  over  50  percent  of  our 
$59  billion  deficit  with  Japan.  This  is 
the  largest  item  in  our  bilateral  manu- 
facturing trade  relationship.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  and  prudent  that 
policymakers  in  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  single  out  the  automo- 
tive sector  for  special  scrutiny. 


I  think  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  rec- 
ognizes the  trade  significance  of  the 
automotive  segment  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  renewed  its  export  re- 
straint on  passenger  cars  and  multi- 
purpose vehicles  on  an  annual  basis 
since  1981. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  Japa- 
nese car  manufacturers  have  found 
ways  to  bypass  this  official  Govern- 
ment restraint.  It  is  even  more  disturb- 
ing that  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  circumvention.  MITI 
seems  to  be  trying  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  responsible  action  on  one  hand 
while  tacitly  encouraging  violations  of 
its  own  export  controls  on  the  other. 

Most  administration  officials,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  press  talk 
about  Japanese  car  Imports  of  2.3  mil- 
lion units  annually.  While  this  is  the 
official  Japanese  Government  quota 
for  passenger  autos,  the  truth  is  that 
it  does  not  come  close  to  representing 
all  imported  vehicles.  For  example, 
there  is  a  second  quota  of  about 
115,000  for  multipurpose  and  sports- 
utility  vehicles— and  even  this  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story. 

First,  over  and  above  the  2.3  million 
passenger  cars,  disassembled  autos  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
on  a  daily  basis.  I  am  told  that  an- 
other 450,000  of  these  "knock-down " 
kits  are  shipped  to  America  each  year 
for  assembly.  Virtually  all  of  the  com- 
ponents and  parts  are  Japanese  made. 
Moreover,  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
building  plants  in  Mexico,  Taiwan, 
Korea  and  other  countries  to  ship 
"knock-down"  kits  for  final  assembly 
and  reexport  to  the  United  States. 
Within  a  year  I  expect  an  additional 
200,000  units  will  be  coming  into  our 
market  via  this  back  door,  slight  of 
hand. 

Second,  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
exporting  multipurpose  vehicles  with- 
out rear  seats— calling  them  "trucks"— 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  quota  by 
the  Japanese  Government.  Rear  seats 
are  installed  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  vehicles  are  sold  as  passenger 
units.  Their  design,  construction,  ap- 
pointments, and  marketing  are  for 
transporting  people,  not  for  heavy 
loads  like  real  trucks.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  150,000  passenger  cars  came 
to  our  shores  last  year  imported  as 
trucks.  This  is  another  clever  way  to 
avoid  quotas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
the  total  nimiber  of  passenger  cars  en- 
tering our  market  each  year  is  not  2.3 
million  as  many  think,  but  over  3.2 
million— or  about  40  percent  more 
than  is  generally  recognized.  Many  of 
these  autos  are  coming  here  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
Japanese  policy.  The  American  car 
market  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
about  10  million  units,  and  if  the  Japa- 
nese continue  to  find  ways  around  the 
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restraint  order,  their  cars  will  have 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  market. 

Last,  I  must  address  the  issues  of 
trucks— and  I  mean  legitimate  trucks— 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  kind  of 
voluntary  restraint.  Over  900,000  were 
imported  last  year,  putting  the  total 
nimiber  of  imported  Japanese  vehicles 
at  well  over  4  million  units.  Not  2.3 
million,  but  4  million  vehicles. 

Many  of  these  trucks  are  sold  at 
prices  that  in  no  way  reflect  the  60- 
percent  appreciation  of  the  yen 
against  the  dollar  within  the  past  2 
years.  I  understand  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  written  the  Department 
of  Commerce  asking  for  a  preliminary 
investigation  to  ascertain  If  the  facts 
concerning  Japanese  trucks  warrant 
an  antidumping  case.  I  too  am  curious 
about  how  Japanese  auto  manufactur- 
ers can  sell  at  prices  which  appear  to 
be  below  their  costs  of  production, 
shipping  and  marketing— yet  alone 
permit  a  margin  for  profit. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  Japanese 
Ambassador  Matsunaga  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  Special  Envoy  Abe  to  look 
into  these  practices  and  provide  me 
with  some  facts  and  explanations.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  not  received  a 
report  from  either  official  but  assume 
a  reply  is  being  fashioned.  Frankly,  I 
doubt  the  practices  can  be  Justified  in 
any  reasonable  way.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  serious  look  at  this 
matter  and  consider  the  implications 
for  United  States-Japan  trade  rela- 
tions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  NAGEOTTE 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
greatness  is  often  measured  by  life's 
accomplishments.  Whether  it  be 
through  success  in  business,  selfless 
giving  to  one's  community,  or  provid- 
ing a  strong,  stable,  and  supportive 
family  structure,  we  enjoy  in  our  socie- 
ty men  and  women  of  a  certain  caliber 
that  prove  to  be  examples  of  such 
greatness. 

Today,  I  have  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  recognizing  one  such  individual. 
Today  is  the  most  appropriate  day,  for 
it  is  the  beginning  of  his  chance  to 
reap  some  of  the  rewards  that  he  has 
earned  over  the  last  40  years  of  his 
life.  Frank  Nageotte,  the  president  of 
the  Greyhound  Corp.  is  retiring  today. 
He  has  offered  a  lifetime  of  dedicated 
service  and  business  acumen  to  this 
company. 

Frank's  contributions  to  the  trans- 
portation industry,  the  United  States, 
and  the  business  community  around 
the  world  are  innumberable.  His  fore- 
sight and  intuition  helped  build  the 
Greyhound  Corp.  into  a  diverse,  inter- 
national Fortune  500  company.  Start- 
ing out  as  a  secretary  to  the  director 
of  personnel  after  World  War  II, 
Frank  moved  his  way  up  through  the 
company  to  become  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Grey- 
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hound  Lines  and  the  president  of 
Greyhound  Corp.  Frank's  accomplish- 
ments, along  with  his  good  business 
ethics  embody  the  American  dream. 
With  no  formal  college  education. 
Prank  has  proven  that  hard  work. 
faith  in  one's  self,  and  a  healthy  ambi- 
tion can  culminate  in  the  realization 
of  one's  goals  and  dreams. 

Beyond  this  success  in  business. 
Frank  has  been  an  active  member  in 
the  Arizona  community.  He  beUeves 
that  each  individual  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  contribute  to  society.  This  con- 
viction, along  with  a  genuine  enjoy- 
ment of  helping  others  has  led  him  to 
take  part  in  such  groups  as  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Little  League,  and  various 
church  organizations. 

A  devoted  father  and  husband,  he 
has  proven  that  his  family  has  been 
the  motivational  force  and  support 
during  his  career.  The  father  of  nine 
children  and  the  grandfather  of  seven, 
Frank  and  Is  wife  Kathleen  have  pro- 
vided a  living,  secure,  and  warm  atmos- 
phere for  the  entire  family.  He  has  en- 
couraged each  child  to  strive  to  do  his 
or  her  best.  In  light  of  the  varying 
achievements  of  their  children.  Frank 
and  Kathleen  can  be  proud  of  the  Job 
they  have  done.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  daughter  Kathleen's  warm 
personality  and  hard  work  as  an 
intern  in  my  office. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  Join  Frank's  family,  friends,  and 
business  associates  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  successes  in  every  aspect  of 
his  life.  Frank  has  provided  inspira- 
tion for  us  all,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
contributions  to  his  company  and  his 
country.  I  also  want  to  wish  him  luck 
with  whatever  endeavors  he  under- 
takes in  the  future.  I  know  that  they 
will  all  be  personally  rewarding  as  well 
as  beneficial  to  all  who  encounter 
him.« 


ADVANCE  NOTIPICA-nON  OP 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
result  of  a  1976  agreement,  the  execu- 
tive branch  provides  Congress  with  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  Arms  Exix>rt  Control 
Act  in  excess  of  $50  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$14  million.  Upon  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  not  less  than  20  cal- 
endar days  for  informal  review  and 
consultation  with  the  administration 
on  the  proposed  sale.  If  the  executive 
branch  wishes  to  proceed  with  the 
sales  proposal  following  the  informal 
review  period,  section  36(b)(1)  requires 
that  the  executive  branch  submit  a 
formal  notification  to  Congress  of  the 
proposed  arms  sale.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  to  review  the  sale.  The  provision 
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■UmilateB  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fleatton  of  proposed  amies  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chalrmaa  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions OnuBittee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  inf  onnatlon  is 
available  to  the  ftdl  Senate,  I  submit 
for  the  Rbcoid  at  this  point  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received.  Portions 
of  the  notification  which  are  classified 
have  been  deleted  for  pubUcation.  but 
are  available  to  Senators  at  the  For- 
elgn  Relations  Committee. 

Tlie  letter  is  as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


May  15, 1987 


May  15, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


t  Skuutt 
AssuTAacs  Agsiict, 
WoaMnetm,  DC  Man  13. 1987. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-O19S0/87  ct. 
Mr.  OonrLD  B.  Ckustuiisoh, 
Stajf  Dtnetor,  CommiUee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
NoKA  V^  Senate.  WaAington.  DC. 
DBAS  Ma.  CRKiBTUHaoN:  By  letter  dated 
IS  fWarnary  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Aaristanoe  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  poaalble  transmittals  to 
rvMifr—  of  InformaUon  as  required  by  Sec- 
ttoo  36(bXl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  At  the  tawtrucUon  of  the  Department 
of  state.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
Tanoe  notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  South  American  country  for 
malor  defense  equipment  tenUtively  esti- 
mated to  coat  $14  million  or  more. 
Sincerdy, 

OLXXN  A.  RiTDD, 

Acting  Dinctor.m 


Letter<8)  of  Offer  to  Honduras  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $75 
mllUon.  Soon  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Oixmi  A.  Rood, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  87-20] 
Noncx  OF  Proposkd  Issuahcx  of  Lrtkr  of 

OFPBt   POHSTJAITT   TO   SiCnOH    36(bKl)   OF 

THK  Arms  Export  Cortkol  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Hondiuas. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiont 
Major  defense  equipment ' .............. —       $21 

Other „..„....™......... 64 

Total '5 

'  Aa  defined  in  seeUon  47(6)  of  Uie  Anni  Export 
Ctmtrol  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twelve  F-5E/F  aircraft  with  spares, 
munitions,  support  equipment  and  training. 

(Iv)  MUltary  department:  Air  Force  (SLA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  report:  CJase  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  12, 1987. 


tion.  I  therefore  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bto. 
Graham).  The  clerit  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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programmatic.  Let  me  do  those  right 
now. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
may  be  kept  open  today  until  5  o'clock 
p.m.  to  permit  statements  by  Senators, 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, and  for  the  reports  of  commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


FORMAL  NOTIFICATION— 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(bXl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or,  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
feive  equipment  as  defined  in  the  act. 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  submit  for  the 
RacoBD  at  this  point  the  notification  I 
have  received.  The  classified  annex  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notification  is  avail- 
able to  Senators  at  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee. 

The  letter  is  as  f (Hlows: 

DlVKHSB  SaCORITT 
AaSISTAJICB  Agkkct, 
WaAington.  DC.  May  12. 1987. 
Hon.  CLAiaoKiR  Pell. 

CAoirmaii,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru, 
V.S.  Senate,  Waehington.  DC. 
DiA>  Ma.  CRAmiAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bXl)  of 
the  Arms  Bxport  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding berewlth  Transmittal  No.  87-20 
Mui  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
aimex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  DoMTtment  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 


Policy  Justotcatioh 
hohduhas— f-5e/f  aircbaft 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  twelve  P-5E/P  air- 
craft with  spares,  munitions,  support  equip- 
ment and  training.  The  estimated  cost  is  $75 
million  which  will  be  financed  with  military 
assistance  program  funds  available  in  FY 
1987  and  subsequent  years. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  maintain  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  an  important  force  for  polit- 
ical stabUity  and  progress  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

These  aircraft  are  part  of  the  Honduran 
Air  Force  replacement  of  aging  and  obsolete 
Super  Mystere  aircraft,  whose  deterioration 
threatens  the  traditional  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

Honduras  will  have  no  difficulty  absorb- 
ing these  aircraft  into  its  armed  forces.  The 
sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will  help 
preserve  Honduras'  role  in  maintaining  a 
military  balance  of  forces. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  because 
the  aircraft  will  be  provided  from  USAF  in- 
ventory. 

It  is  estimated  that  two  U.S.  Government 
personnel  will  be  required  to  be  assigned  to 
Honduras  for  approximately  two  years.  Ini- 
tially. 16  contractor  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired in  Hondtvas  for  two  years;  an  addi- 
tional 10  contractor  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired in  that  country  from  July  1988  to 
July  1989. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ORDER     FOR     COMMITTEES    TO 

FILE     REPORTS     ON     MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Monday 
next,  committees  may  have  permission 
to  file  reports.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Bflr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  I  see  no  Senator  seeldng  recognl- 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
vening time  has  already  been  set  for 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  morning,  has  it 
not? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Senate 
proceeds  on  his  important  contribu- 
tion—which, incidentally.  I  foUow  with 
great  interest— I  presimie  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  me  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  more  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  side  of  the 
floor,  only  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
following  the  work  of  the  majority 
leader  at  this  time,  need  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  assure  him  that 
there  will  be  no  further  transaction  of 
business  and  no  additional  unanimous 
consent  requests  unless  they  are 
cleared  first  on  the  other  side  through 
the  staff.      

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  anticipate  no  such  re- 
quests. 

I  will  be  offering  another  cloture 
motion  today,  wliich  would  mature  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Beyond  that,  any  unani- 
mous consent  request  would  be  merely 


CONTROL  OP  TIME  ON  TUES- 
DAY, MAY  19.  1987.  UNDER 
RULE  XXII 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  "Tuesday, 
following  the  standing  orders  for  the 
two  leaders,  the  remaining  time  under 
rule  XXII.  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture,  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have  any  other 
request. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Once  agabi,  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  courte- 
sies he  has  extended  to  the  Senator, 
especially  this  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  entitled  to  every 
courtesy.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect.  He  is  always  courteous  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
more  so  than  I  am,  is  very  understand- 
ing, and  is  always  cooperative.  I  am 
pleased  to  count  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Seiuitor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
now  to  speak  out  of  order  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  wishes  to  ask  for  recognition 
during  the  time  I  am  speaking.  I  wiU 
be  happy  to  yield  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  that  event, 
my  speech  not  show  an  interruption  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention,  upon  the  completion  of  my 
address,  to  put  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday  of  next  week,  under  the 
order. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  IN  LITERATURE 
AND  FILM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
my  continuing  series  of  addresses  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  would  like  to  devote  some  at- 
tention to  a  special  group  of  senators. 
They  were  widely  known  in  their  time, 
but  I  dare  say  they  are  completely  un- 
familiar to  most  current  Members. 
They  were  a  colorful,  vibrant,  compel- 
ling group  who  captured  national  at- 
tention by  their  thrilling  deeds— and 
misdeeds.  Some  were  heroes,  some 
were  scoundrels,  some  were  buffoons, 
and  some  were  larger  than  life  exam- 


ples of  how  the  Senate  really  operates. 
I'm  talking  about  Senator  Silas  Rat- 
cliffe.  Senator  Abner  Dilworthy,  Sena- 
tor Cale  Caldwell,  Senator  Jefferson 
Smith.  Senator  Melvin  Ashton.  Sena- 
tor Seab  Cooley,  and  Senator  Solomon 
Spiffledink. 

Senator  Solomon  to/io?  I  can  see  puz- 
zled expressions  on  Seiutors'  faces, 
and  there  may  be  some  puzzled  clerks 
thumbing  through  their  copies  of  the 
Senate  manual,  looldng  under  "S"  for 
"Spiffledink."  There  is  a  Senator 
Spencer,  and  a  Senator  Spong.  but  no 
Spiffledink  between  them.  Instead  of 
the  Senate  Manual,  they  will  have  to 
consult  a  novel  published  in  1927  by  a 
reporter  in  the  press  gallery  named 
Louis  Ludlow.  The  novel  is  Senator 
Solomon  Spiffledink,  and.  yes.  the  title 
character  is  totally  fictitious,  as  are 
Senators  Ratcliffe,  Dilworthy.  Cald- 
well, Smith.  Ashton,  and  Cooley. 

Over  the  years  the  Senate  has  at- 
tracted the  talents  of  many  novelists, 
from  Mark  Twain  to  Margaret 
Truman,  as  well  as  Hollywood  film 
makers,  from  Prank  Capra  to  Otto 
Premlnger,  who  have  created  memora- 
ble fictional  senators  and  unforgetta- 
ble cinematic  images  of  the  Senate.  In 
some  cases  they  mirrored  reality, 
while  in  other  cases  they  distorted  it 
for  humor,  suspense,  satire  and  pure 
entertainment.  I  suspect  that  more 
than  a  few  senators  formed  their  first 
impressions  of  this  institution  long 
before  their  elections,  by  viewing  "Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  Washington."  or  read- 
ing Advise  and  Consent  Numerous 
visitors  in  our  galleries  were  probably 
influenced  by  those  same  movies  and 
books,  and  consequently  have  felt  dis- 
appointed in  the  less  than  dramatic 
proceedings  they  might  have  wit- 
nessed on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  hard 
for  real  life  senators  to  compete  with 
the  likes  of  Jimmy  Stewart,  WUliam 
Powell,  and  Charles  Laughton.  But 
now,  with  their  movies  showing  on 
other  channels  against  the  televised 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  it  is  time 
we  took  a  look  at  the  great  fictitious 
senators  of  our  history. 

The  line  between  reality  and  fiction 
can  be  quite  thin,  and  political  novel- 
ists have  regularly  based  characters 
and  stories  on  actual  individtials  and 
events.  The  roman  a  clef,  a  novel 
which  makes  little  pretense  or  apology 
about  depicting  thinly  disquised  real 
people,  is  a  mainstay  of  Washington 
literature.  Indeed,  part  of  the  fim  of 
reading  this  type  of  novel  comes  from 
trying  to  guess  which  well-known  fig- 
ures served  as  the  book's  models.  We 
can  see  this  device  In  Mark  Twain  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  classic  novel 
of  Capitol  mayhem,  TTie  Gilded  Age. 
first  published  in  December  1873. 

In  77ie  Gilded  Age,  Twain  drew  a 
wonderfully  malicious  portrait  of  Sen- 
ator Abner  Dilworthy.  as  pious  a  fraud 
as  ever  served  in  the  Senate.  Twain  in- 
troduces the  senator  as  he  is  giving  an 


uplifting  speech,  replete  with  allusioos 
to  "the  genius  of  American  Liberty, 
walldng  with  the  Sunday  School  in 
one  hand  and  Temperance  in  the 
other  up  the  glorified  steps  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol."  We  are  told  about  one 
of  his  young  proteges  that  the  more 
he  watched  the  senator  in  action,  "the 
more  he  honored  him,  and  the  more 
conspicuously  the  moral  grandeur  of 
his  character  appeared  to  stand  out." 
But  much  of  the  story's  plot  involves 
Dilworthy's  efforts  to  win  congression- 
al approval  of  an  unsavory  private  bill 
from  which  he  and  his  friends  will 
benefit  handsomely.  In  these  efforts, 
the  seiuitor  is  assisted  by  a  beautiful 
and  crafty  female  lobbsrist.  Laura 
HawlEins.  At  one  point.  Miss  Hawldns 
expresses  her  concern  that  critical 
newspaper  editorials  will  defeat  their 
bill,  but  Dilworthy  gives  her  a  lesson 
in  GUded  Age  poUtical  science:  "Oh. 
not  at  all,  not  at  all.  my  child.  It  is  just 
what  we  want."  he  says.  "Give  us 
newspaper  persecution  enough,  and  we 
are  safe.  Vigorous  persecution  will 
alone  carry  a  bill  sometimes,  dear;  and 
when  you  start  with  a  strong  vote  in 
the  first  place,  persecution  comes  in 
with  double  effect.  It  scares  off  some 
of  the  weak  supporters,  true,  but  it 
soon  turns  strong  ones  into  stubborn 
ones.  And  then,  presently,  it  changes 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  The  great 
public  is  weak-minded:  the  great 
public  is  sentimental.  ...  In  a  word, 
the  great  putty-headed  public  loves  to 
'gush,'  and  there  is  no  such  daring  op- 
portunity to  gush  as  a  case  of  persecu- 
tion affords." 

The  bill  moves  inexorably  through 
Congress,  but  suddenly  the  unexpect- 
ed (xxurs— just  as  his  state  legislature 
is  on  the  verge  of  reelecting  Dil- 
worthy, "Mr.  Noble."  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  produces  $7,000  which  he 
claims  the  senator  gave  as  a  bribe  for 
his  vote.  Shocked,  the  legislature 
elects  another  candidate,  and  Congress 
rejects  Dilworthy's  private  bill.  News- 
papers that  once  applauded  him  now 
describe  the  senator  as  "a  pious  hjri>o- 
crite,  a  sleek,  oily  fraud,  a  reptile  who 
manipulated  temperance  movements, 
prayer  meetings.  Sunday  Schools, 
public  charities,  missionary  enter- 
prises, all  for  his  private  benefit."  Just 
when  all  seems  lost  for  the  senator, 
however,  he  brazenly  demands  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  Senate  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  allegations 
against  him.  Instead  of  castigating 
their  fellow  member  for  his  gross  vio- 
lation of  senatorial  ethics.  Dilworthy's 
colleagues  on  the  committee  turn 
their  fire  on  his  accuser,  Mr.  Noble— 
for  having  received  a  bribe!  Dilworthy 
finishes  out  his  term,  and  goes  home 
to  a  "grand  ovation"  from  his  friends 
who  declare  "that  he  was  still  good 
enough  for  them."  • 


■  Pootnote*  at  end  of  aitldea. 
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Now  Mr.  President,  we  might  say: 
my  goodness,  what  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion   Mark    Tvraln    had!    surely    no 
muted  States  senator  could  have  been 
so  hypocritical,  so  cynical,  so  boldly 
corrupt,    and   no   Senate    committee 
could  have  behaved  so  outrageously. 
This  must  be  an  example  of  literary  li- 
cense: a  broad,  sweeping  satire,  but. 
nTt«.  the  sad  truth  is  that  Senator 
Abner  DOworthy  was  based  on  a  very 
real  United  States  senator.  Samuel  Po- 
meroy  of  KftP—   And  for  the  most 
part,  the  events  Marie  Twain  described 
in  The  QUded  Age  actuaUy  took  place. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  ad- 
dress. Mark  Twain  sat  in  the  press  gal- 
lery in  this  chamber  during  the  winter 
of  1867-68,  writing  articles  for  newspa- 
pers, acting  as  personal  secretary  to 
Nevada's    Senator    William    Stewart, 
and    collecting    material    which    he 
would  later  incorporate  in  his  first 
novel.   In    1870.   Twain   returned   to 
Washington  and  by  chance  had  dinner 
with  Senator  Pomeroy.  Pomeroy  was 
one  of  the  breed  known  in  those  days 
as  a  "Radical  Republican."  meaning 
that  he  supported  rigorous  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South.  He  also  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  temperance 
and  Sunday  School  movements.  But 
this  pious  reputation  covered  a  rather 
corrupt  politician.   In   1873,   Just   as 
Twain  was  writing  his  book,  Pomeroy 
was  accused  of  offering  an  $8,000  bribe 
to  insure  his  reelection  to  the  Senate. 
His  party  convention  unanimously  re- 
fused to  renominate  him,  but  a  select 
Senate   committee   declined   to   con- 
demn  Pomeroy's   attempted    bribery 
and  attacked  his  accusers  instead.  As 
Justin    Kaplan.    Twain's    biographer, 
has    written.    "Senator    Abner    Dil- 
worthy  of  The  Gilded  Age  is  Pomeroy 
undisguised,  unmistaluble  to  contem- 
porary  readers."    Kaplan   adds   that 
"Pomeroy-Dilworthy  became  a  comic 
corrupt  archetype  which  Mark  Twain 
Jeered  at  all  his  life  and  which  sur- 
vives today." » 

Seven  years  after  The  Gilded  Age  ap- 
peared. Henry  Adams  anonymously 
published  a  shining  gem  of  a  Washing- 
ton novel,  entitled  der/iocraci/.  The 
great  grandson  of  President  John 
Adams,  and  grandson  of  President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Adams 
felt  alienated  from  an  America  that 
was  madly  pursuing  wealth  and  ignor- 
ing the  old  patrician  class  that  he  rep- 
resented. The  evolution  of  the  United 
States  from  General  Washington  to 
General  Grant,  said  Adams  in  a 
famous  quip,  proved  Darwin  wrong. 
Brooding  in  his  home  on  Lafayette 
Square  over  this  course  of  events, 
Adams  wrote  Democracy  to  express 
his  dismay  over  American  national 
politics.  His  chief  senatorial  protago- 
nist. Senator  Silas  Ratclif  f  e,  resembled 
Twain's  Abner  Dilworthy  in  several  re- 
spects: both  were  venal  politicians 
masquerading  as  pious  statesmen. 
Both  were   immensely   popular   and 
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powerful  political  leaders.  Both  were 
brought  low  by  the  end  of  the  novel. 
And  both  were  drawn  from  real  life 
senators.  Senator  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe. 
"the  Prairie  Giant  of  Peonia."  clearly 
depicted  Senator  James  G.  Blaine, 
"the  Plumed  Knight  of  Maine." 

Democracy  tells  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Lightfoot  Lee.  a  socialite  widow  who 
decides  to  spend  the  winter  In  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Lee  was  anxious  to  see 
how  the  tremendous  forces  of  govern- 
ment worked,  but  what  she  really 
wanted  was  Power.  She  begins  by  sit- 
ting In  the  Senate  galleries,  and  ac- 
cording to  Adams:  "To  her  mind  the 
Senate  was  a  place  where  people  went 
to  recite  speeches,  and  she  naively  as- 
sumed that  the  speeches  were  useful 
and  had  a  purpose,  but  as  they  did  not 
interest  her  she  never  went  again. 
This  is  a  very  common  conception  of 
Congress;  many  congressman  share 
it."  Presently.  Mrs.  Lee  meets  Power 
in  the  form  of  Silas  Ratcliffe.  "What  a 
pity  he  is  so  dreadfully  senatorial!" 
she  remarks,  "otherwise  I  rather 
admire  him."  Senator  Ratcliffe,  how- 
ever, is  immediately  infatuated  with 
the  lady,  and  proceeds  to  instruct  her 
in  the  ways  democratic  government  ac- 
tually works.  Things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem,  he  explains.  Once  as 
governor  of  his  state  during  the  Civil 
War  he  rigged  an  election,  but  his  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  the  "peace  party" 
from  carrying  his  state  and  denying 
Lincoln's  election.  "I  am  not  proud  of 
the  transaction,"  he  tells  her,  "but  I 
would  do  it  again,  and  worse  than 
that,  if  I  thought  it  would  save  this 
coimtry  from  disunion." 

In  the  novel's  most  memorable  vi- 
gnette, Mrs.  Lee  journeys  to  Mount 
Vernon  with  Senator  Ratcliffe,  where 
they  discuss  the  first  president's  mon- 
umental character.  Mrs.  Lee  asks: 
"Was  he  then  the  only  honest  public 
man  we  ever  had?"  Ratcliffe  responds: 
"Public  men  cannot  be  dressing  them- 
selves today  in  Washington's  old 
clothes.  If  Washington  were  present 
now,  he  would  have  to  learn  our  ways 
or  lose  the  next  election.  Only  fools 
and  theorists  imagine  that  our  society 
can  be  handled  with  gloves  or  long 
poles.  One  must  make  one's  self  a  part 
of  it.  If  virtue  won't  answer  our  pur- 
pose, we  must  use  vice,  or  our  oppo- 
nents will  put  us  out  of  office,  and  this 
was  as  true  in  Washington's  day  as  it 
is  now,  and  always  will  be." 

By  the  end  of  the  book  Senator  Rat- 
cliffe proposes  marriage.  "In  politics 
we  cannot  keep  our  hands  clean,"  he 
prefaces  his  proposal  by  explaining.  "I 
have  done  many  things  in  my  political 
career  that  are  not  defensible."  But  he 
suggests  that  she  can  help  him  reform 
politics  and  enjoy  a  taste  of  the  power 
she  craves.  As  she  wavers  over  this  in- 
triguhig  offer,  Mrs.  Lee  discovers  an- 
other of  the  senator's  past  political  in- 
trigues, a  case  in  which  he  demanded 
money  to  move  certain  legislation  out 


of  a  committee  he  chaired— an  inci- 
dent similar  in  some  respects,  al- 
though different  in  details,  from  the 
real  Senator  James  G.  Blaine's  finan- 
cial transactions  with  the  railroads. 
When  confronted  with  this  story.  Rat- 
cliffe as  usual  has  a  rationalization.  In 
this  case  he  claims  that  he  was  Just 
raising  campaign  money  to  keep  the 
government  from  passing  "into  the 
bloodstained  hands  of  rebels."  But 
Mrs.  Lee  rejects  the  excuse,  and  when 
the  senator  desperately  offers  to  leave 
politics  and  become  minister  to  Eng- 
land, thus  giving  his  new  wife  high 
social  position  in  London,  she  inter- 
prets this  as  a  "gross  attempt  to  bribe 
her  with  office."  Spumed.  Senator 
Ratcliffe  rushes  out  of  the  hoxise,  and 
on  the  front  steps  receives  a  final  hu- 
miliation from  an  elderly  diplomat 
who  strikes  him  with  his  cane.  One 
suspects  that  Henry  Adams,  descend- 
ant of  an  old  and  cast  aside  political 
family,  who  detested  James  G.  Blaine 
and  the  new  class  of  politicians  he  rep- 
resented, took  particular  pleasure  in 
writing  this  scene.  But  the  novel  ends 
without  triumph,  with  Mrs.  Lee  con- 
cluding that  "nine  out  of  ten  of  our 
countrymen  would  say  I  had  made  a 
mistake." » 

Mr.  President,  to  my  Ust  of  thinly 
disguised  fictional  senators  from  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  should  like  to 
add  one  more:  Senator  Norton,  who 
appeared  in  an  obscure  Washington 
novel,  A  Man  and  His  Soul,  written  in 
1894  by  Theron  Crawford.  Like  Mark 
Twain,  Crawford  served  for  a  time  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  in  the 
Senate  press  gallery,  but  there  the 
comparison  stops.  Crawford  lacked 
Twain's  talent,  and  his  books  are  de- 
servedly forgotten.  Yet  the  book  is  val- 
uable because  its  author,  as  a  newspa- 
per correspondent,  had  things  he 
wanted  to  say  that  he  could  not  put 
into  his  dispatches.  There  was  always 
the  threat  of  libel,  of  physical  retribu- 
tion, and  of  losing  one's  sources.  In  a 
novel  the  correspondent  could  write 
more  freely. 

Theron  Crawford  reported  for 
Democratic  newspapers,  but  he  had 
grown  close  to  the  Republican  James 
G.  Blaine,  making  him  a  character  in 
the  novel.  But  the  Blaine  who  appears 
in  A  Man  and  His  Soul  differs  marked- 
ly from  the  despicable  Silas  Ratcliffe 
of  Democracy.  Here  he  is  Ralph 
Granger,  Cabinet  member  and  person- 
al friend  of  his  book's  journalist-hero 
(Blaine  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Garfield,  Arthur,  and  Harrison  ad- 
ministrations). Secretary  Granger 
"had  too  much  intelligence  to  be  in- 
volved in  .  .  .  vulgar  intrigue,"  the 
Journalist  writes  but  Granger's  wife 
was  "so  ambitious  of  social  position  as 
to  be  alxsolutely  reckless  in  reaching 
for  the  object  of  her  desires.  .  .  .  Her 
husband's  modest  fortune  miist  have 
been   insufficient  to   satisfy   her   re- 


quirements, and  I  had  noticed,  within 
the  last  year,  associated  with  her, 
from  time  to  time,  the  oily  and  diplo- 
matic stars  of  political  intrigue,  the 
aristocratic  purveyors  of  position." 
Their  nearness  to  Mrs.  Granger  had 
led  the  reporter  "to  think  that  she  was 
in  danger  of  selling  her  fair  name  and 
the  honorable  position  of  her  husband 
In  her  recldess  desire  to  have  money." 
In  reality,  Blaine  and  his  wife  Harriet 
lived  and  entertained  considerably 
beyond  the  earnings  of  a  pubic  serv- 
ant, and  it  was  the  need  for  outside 
sources  of  Income  that  had  led  Blaine 
into  his  many  private  and  politically 
disastrous  financial  dealings. 

The  villain  of  Crawford's  book  was 
neither  Granger  nor  his  wife,  but 
"Senator  Norton"  who  discovers  finan- 
cial irregularities  in  Secretary  Grang- 
er's department  and  uses  this  knowl- 
edge during  his  power  struggle  with 
the  president  of  United  States.  Now, 
this  Senator  Norton  was  quite  a  char- 
acter. Here  Is  how  Crawford  intro- 
duces him,  in  the  lobby  of  a  posh 
Washington  hotel:  "There  came  Into 
the  group  about  the  open  fire  a  states- 
man, long  famed,  in  the  House,  for  his 
cynical  abUity,  his  wit,  his  readiness  in 
debate  and  his  colossal  vanity,  which 
made  him  more  cruel  and  ungrateful 
than  a  peacock  ...  His  spare,  slight, 
figiu'e  was  clothed  in  evening  dress, 
over  which  he  wore  a  long  fur-lined 
overcoat,  which  descended  nearly  to 
his  heels.  HLs  dark,  olive-tinted  hard- 
lined  face  was  shadowed  by  a  long 
mustache  and  short  beard.  A  dark 
evening  hat  was  cocked  rakishly  over 
one  ear.  A  dark  perf  ecto  cigar  was  held 
tightly  In  one  comer  of  his  griimlng 
mouth."  Isn't  this  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  those  villains  who  was 
always  tying  the  heroine  to  the  rail- 
road tracks  in  stage  melodramas?  But 
in  fact  It  also  described  New  York  Sen- 
ator Roscoe  Conkling,  Blaine's  chief 
political  enemy. 

Should  anyone  challenge  my  inter- 
pretation of  Conkling  as  Norton,  let 
me  cite  this  passage  from  A  Man  and 
His  Soul,  in  which  Crawford  describes 
the  reporter's  view  from  the  press  gal- 
lery: "Senator  Norton  came  into  his 
seat,  fresh  from  one  of  the  bath-rooms 
below  the  Senate,  curled  and  per- 
fumed by  the  official  barber,  radiant 
with  health,  physical  superiority  and 
intellectual  pride.  He  fairly  swaggered 
down  the  aisle  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  took  his  seat  with  an  aggressive 
air  of  insolence."  What  a  vivid  picture! 
Now  compare  that  description  of 
Norton  with  one  of  Roscoe  Conkling, 
taken  from  a  biography  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  which  Crawford  had  published 
a  year  earlier:  before  Conkling's  great 
speeches,  Crawford  wrote,  the  senator 
always  appeared  "fresh  from  a  plunge 
In  the  marble  bath-tubs  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  building;  curled, 
scented  and  insolent,  he  swaggered 
through  the  debate  of  Congress."  The 


descriptions,  of  course,  are  Identical. 
This  was  the  senator  whom  one 
woman  admirer  called  "The  Apollo  of 
the  Senate."  and  whose  enemies 
dubbed  "the  curled  darling  from 
Utica." 

Beyond  his  bathing  habits,  the  ficti- 
tious Senator  Norton  resembled  the 
real  Senator  Conlding's  monumental 
battle  with  a  president  of  his  own 
party  (a  combination  of  James  Gar- 
field and  Chester  Arthur)  over  patron- 
age. Crawford  describes  a  meeting 
with  Norton  In  the  senator's  lavish 
hotal  suite,  filled  with  potted  plants 
from  the  government  Botanical 
Garden.  Norton,  he  says,  "divided  the 
world  into  two  classes:  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  and  those  who  opposed 
him.  For  the  former,  he  was  always 
willing  to  work;  for  the  latter,  he  was 
untiring  in  his  ferocious  energy  to  de- 
stroy. It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
defeat  an  enemy.  It  was  necessary  for 
his  complete  satisfaction  to  absolutely 
annihilate  him."  Pacing  up  and  down 
in  the  room,  speaking  in  a  low  tone 
that  gradually  increased  in  volume, 
Norton  outlines  his  relations  with  the 
president,  who  had  once  been  one  of 
his  political  lieutenants.  A  quirk  of 
fate  had  elevated  him  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  was  trying  to  chart 
an  honorable,  independent  course. 
The  senator  accuses  the  president  of 
forgetting  "all  past  alliances,  all  previ- 
ous friendships,  all  prior  obligations  of 
duty  and  loyalty." 

Senator  Norton  is  outraged  over  this 
imexpected  presidential  independence. 
He  Insists  that  the  president  make  cer- 
tain appointments  that  he  wants,  oth- 
erwise he  will  expose  the  financial  ir- 
regularities in  Secretary  Granger's  de- 
partment, and  drive  Granger  from  the 
cabinet.  Although  the  president  de- 
pends greatly  on  Granger's  advice,  he 
is  a  weak  but  proud  man,  who  "has  no 
loyalty  of  character,  and  would  sacri- 
fice Granger  tomorrow,  in  a  moment, 
if  he  could  do  it  without  scandal, 
rather  than  make  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  Norton."  Through  a  devious 
chaimel,  word  gets  through  to  Secre- 
tary Granger,  who  takes  the  blame  to 
cover  for  his  wife's  crimes,  but  rebukes 
her  sharply.  The  mortified  woman 
staggers  to  her  room,  collapses,  strikes 
her  head  on  the  mantle,  and  falls  dead 
in  the  fireplace— this  was  a  Victorian 
novel,  afterall!  The  Journalist-author 
delivers  his  own  rebuke  to  Conldlng 
and  other  senators  of  the  era  in  the 
lament  of  one  of  his  characters,  who 
says:  "I  have  never  luiown  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  when  there 
was  so  much  silly,  boyish  quarreling 
about  nothing,  and  such  an  absolute 
forgetting  of  all  our  real  duties."  * 
Thus  these  three  Gilded  Age  political 
novels  indicted  the  Senate  for  conduct 
unbecoming  of  a  national  legislature. 
In  their  way,  these  books  helped  re- 
shape public  opinion  and  paved  the 


way  for  direct  election  of  senators  and 
other  reforms  of  the  Progressive  Era. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  these 
three  novels  as  a  small  sample  of  the 
popular  Washington  roman  a  clef,  I 
would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  different 
geiu%  of  political  novel:  the  senatorial 
murder  mystery.  Everyone  loves  a 
good  mystery,  as  an  occasional  diver- 
sion. Intricate  plots,  littered  with  clues 
and  frequent  red  herrings  engage  our 
attention,  no  matter  what  the  literary 
merits  of  the  book  at  hand.  Not  all 
mystery  stories  take  place  in  Einglish 
country  houses  or  on  isolated  islands. 
The  Capitol  Building  has  housed 
many  a  foul  and  treacherous  crime,  ac- 
cording to  certain  mystery  writers,  and 
senators  have  been  likely  suspects  as 
miu-derers— and  victims.  There  is  an 
old  stage  adage  that  if  you  introduce  a 
g\m  in  a  plot,  you've  got  to  fire  It 
during  the  performance.  That  seems 
to  be  equally  true  for  senators:  they 
are  too  significant  to  be  Just  another 
member  of  the  cast.  If  you  put  a  sena- 
tor into  a  Who-Dim-It.  he  probably 
did  it.  What  awful  motive  would  lead  a 
United  States  senator  to  commit  such 
a  crime?  Surprisingly,  senatorial  mur- 
ders are  more  often  provoked  by 
family  quarrels  than  political  stmg- 
gles.  One  suspects  that  novelists  Just 
cannot  believe  that  any  political  or 
ideological  issue  matters  so  much  to 
serve  as  a  motive  for  murder.  They 
ought  to  spend  some  time  in  our  cloak- 
rooms! 

Let  me  offer  three  sinister  examples 
of  this  fictional  Senate,  begitming  in 
chronological  order  with  perhaps  the 
greatest  American  detective  novelist, 
Dashiell  Hammett.  Hammett  is  most 
famous  for  his  creation  of  Sam  Spade 
in  The  Maltese  Falcon,  and  Nick  and 
Nora  Charles  in  The  Thin  Man,  but  let 
us  focus  instead  on  Senator  Ralph 
Bancroft  Henry,  who  appeared  in  The 
Glass  Key.  published  in  1931.  Senator 
Henry,  "one  of  the  few  aristocrats  left 
in  American  politics,"  is  running  for 
relection,  and  desperately  needs  the 
support  of  party  boss  Paul  Madvlg. 
The  boss  also  happens  to  be  dating  the 
Senator's  daughter— much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  senator's  son.  Taylor. 
When  Taylor  is  found  dead,  his  skull 
crushed  by  a  blunt  instnmient.  Boss 
Madvig  becomes  the  prime  suspect. 
Ned  Beaumont,  a  special  investigator 
for  the  district  attorney's  office,  sets 
out  to  clear  his  friend.  Who  killed 
Taylor  Henry?  Although  it  is  consid- 
ered poor  form  to  give  away  the 
ending  of  a  murder  mystery,  I  hope  I 
will  be  forgiven  for  revealing  that 
Beaumont  fingers  Senator  Henry  as 
the  perpetrator.  The  motive  is  ambigu- 
ous. The  senator  finally  confesses  to 
killing  his  son  accidentially,  after  the 
young  man  has  chased  the  boss  out 
into  the  street.  But  Beaumaont  sus- 
pects that  the  senator  acted  in  a  fit  of 
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over  his  son's  Intwferlng  with 
hli  r\>»rif»m  of  reelection.* 

Uhfortanately  for  Duhlell  Ham- 
mett.  The  Olau  Key  was  not  his  last 
encounter  with  the  United  SUtes 
Senate.  Hammett's  politics  were  far  to 
the  left  of  center,  and  during  the 
inOa  he  had  flirted  with  Communism. 
Durtaif  the  dark  (teys  of  the  Red  Scare 
ot  the  IMOs  and  'SOa.  the  author  was 
called  up  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can AetivltleB  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Permanoit  Investigating  Sub- 
f«w«mittjw»  to  answer  for  his  political 
bellefi  and  to  name  his  associates. 
Joseph  McCarthy  shamrtessly  grilled 
Hammett.  who  held  no  government 
post  mm!  was  hardly  in  a  position  to 
subvert  his  country,  and  McCarthy's 
henchmm  Roy  Cohn  and  David 
Schine  toured  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  libraries  overseas,  urging 
than  to  ronove  such  non-political 
books  as  The  MaUeee  Falcon  from 
their  shelves.  Hammett  went  to  prison 
rather  than  name  names.  This  was  one 
case  where  truth  was  stranger  than 
fiction. 

Unlike  Hammett's  homicidal  Sena- 
tor Henry.  Senator  Leander  Rhodes 
was  an  Inziocent  victim,  blown  to  bits 
by  an  exploding  log  in  the  fireplace  of 
his  Massachusetts  Avenue  mansion. 
This  shoeing  crime  occurs  in  Edgar 
Box's  li>53  novel.  Death  Before  Bed- 
time. I  chose  this  mystery  because 
"Edgar  Box"  was  the  alias  for  Gore 
VIdal.  grandson  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor Thcmias  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 
Vidal  has  also  written  about  many  real 
Ufe  senators  in  his  historical  novels, 
Lincoln,  Burr.  1876.  and  Washington, 
DC  (Hubert  Humphrey  even  makes  an 
appearance  in  Vidal's  bizarre  novel, 
Duluth).  In  Death  Before  Bedtime, 
Vidal  presents  us  with  the  reactionary 
Leander  Rhodes,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Spoils  and  Patronage  Commit- 
tee. The  book's  protagonist,  a  public 
relations  man.  is  waiting  for  Senator 
Rhodes  in  the  Democratic  cloakroom, 
in  the  company  of  real  life  senators 
Joseph  CMahoney.  Paul  Douglas  and 
Harry  Byrd.  "I  stared  at  them  all," 
says  the  hero.  "Then  the  swinging- 
door  opened  and  Leander  Rhodes,  the 
Great  Bear  of  the  West  as  he  liked  to 
hear  tiirrui»if  referred  to,  appeared  in 
the  cloakroom,  his  face  red  from 
speech  making,  his  gray  hair  tangled 
above  his  bloodshot  eyes." 

The  senator,  it  turns  out,  was  pre- 
puing  to  announce  his  candidacy  for 
president  in  a  qieech  before  the  Na- 
ti<mal  Margarine  Council,  but  before 
he  can  make  the  announcement  he 
stops  to  light  the  fateful  fire.  Since 
Vidal  describes  Rhodes  as  "a  near- 
Idiot,  with  a  perfect  Senate  record  of 
obstruction."  his  demise  is  hard  to 
mourn.  The  only  surprise  is  that  the 
senator  was  done  in  by  a  member  of 
his  family,  rather  than  by  some  irate 
dtiaen  detemilned  to  save  the  Repub- 
lic* 


From  a  mystery  by  Senator  Thomas 
Gore's  grandson,  let  me  turn  to  one  by 
Senator  Harry  Truman's  daughter.  In 
1981.  Margaret  Truman  published 
Murder  on  Capitol  HiU.  one  of  a  series 
of  mysteries  in  which  she  has  strewn 
bodies  about  Washington,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  from  the  Smithsonian  to  George- 
town. In  this  tale,  we  find  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  Cale  Caldwell, 
stabbed  to  death  with  an  ice  pick  at  a 
Senate  reception!  Not  Just  your  ordi- 
nary, run-of-the-mill  majority  leader. 
Senator  Caldwell  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Now.  I 
submit  that  anyone  who  tried  to  serve 
as  majority  leader  and  simultaneously 
to  chair  a  major  standing  committee 
would  find  himself  violently  threat- 
ened by  members  of  his  own  party!  I 
would  have  advised  the  police  to  begin 
their  investigation  by  interviewing 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  order  of  seniority.  But  in 
the  end  we  find  that  the  klUer  came 
from  the  senator's  family  rather  than 
from  among  his  colleagues.  The  moral 
of  these  senatorial  mysteries,  one 
gathers,  is  that  we  should  avoid  get- 
ting so  wrapped  up  in  our  work  that 
we  neglect  our  homelife— it  could  be 
dangerous  to  our  health.'' 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  mention 
Washington  Post  reporter  Lawrence 
Meyer's  murder  mystery,  A  Capitol 
Cnme,  in  which  a  United  States  sena- 
tor bumps  off  an  investigatory  report- 
er and  stuffs  his  body  down  a  manhole 
in  the  Capitol  basement.  Now,  this  is 
an  interesting  scenario,  one  which 
many  members  of  the  Senate  may 
have  contemplated  over  the  years. 
Granted  that  a  few  congressmen,  gen- 
erally in  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
course,  responded  to  criticism  in  the 
press  by  using  their  fists  and  canes  on 
the  heads  of  offending  Journalists, 
members  of  Congress  for  the  most 
part  have  acted  with  admirable  re- 
straint. Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
killed  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1890,  a  reporter 
by  the  name  of  Kincaid  did  shoot  and 
kill  a  former  representative  named 
Taulbee.  inside  this  Capitol  Building. 
Theirs  was  a  personal  feud  with  con- 
siderable provocation  on  the  congress- 
man's part,  but  I  understand  that 
some  members  of  the  House  press  gal- 
lery have  formed  a  Kincaid  society  to 
commemorate  his  crime.  I  point  tliis 
incident  out  only  to  alert  future  mys- 
tery writers  not  to  be  so  quick  to  pin 
the  blame  on  the  senators.* 

Turning  from  these  grisly  stories  to 
more  pleasant  images,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  way  motion  pictures  have 
made  the  United  States  Senate  their 
stage  and  senators  their  players.  The 
three  films  I  have  chosen  are  those 
that  were  shown  recently  in  "The 
Senate  Goes  to  the  Movies"  series 
sponsored  by  the  Senates  Commission 
on  Art  and  Antiquities.  This  imagina- 


tive undertaking  has  taken  place 
during  one  week  each  spring  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  has  presented 
film  dramatizations  of  both  real  and 
fictional  senators.  Its  offerings  for 
1986  were  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington", "The  Senator  Was  Indis- 
creet." and  "Advise  and  Consent." 

Has  there  ever  been  a  better  movie 
about  the  Senate  than  Frank  Capra's 
1939  classic.  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington?"  To  briefly  summarize 
the  plot,  the  naive,  idealistic  Jefferson 
Smith,  played  by  Jimmy  Stewart,  is 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  term  of  a  sen- 
ator who  died  unexpectedly.  Smith 
puts  himself  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  State's  silky  senior  Sena- 
tor. Joseph  Paine,  portrayed  by 
Claude  Rains.  The  party  bosses  expect 
to  control  Smith,  but  when  they  get  to 
Washington  he  eludes  them  to  go  off 
sightseeing  at  all  the  patriotic  memo- 
rials, and  they  find  they  have  their 
hands  full  with  their  Junior  senator. 
Unbeknownst  to  Senator  Smith,  his 
senior  colleague  is  pushing  a  bill  to 
build  a  dam  which  will  f  InanciaUy  ben- 
efit the  Stote  boss  of  their  party  (the 
dam  is  located  on  the  very  site  where 
Smith  intends  to  build  a  Boy  Rangers' 
camp).  When  Smith  uncovers  the 
truth.  Senator  Paine  maneuvers  to  dis- 
credit him  and  have  him  expelled 
from  the  Senate.  In  a  last  desperate 
effort.  Smith  launches  a  filibuster  to 
stall  Senate  action  until  he  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  public  (and  the  Boy 
Rangers)  support  him. 

The  movie  includes  many  shots  actu- 
ally taken  in  the  Russell  Senate  office 
building  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  much  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  a  magnificent  reproduction  of 
the  Senate  chamber.  In  fact,  if  we 
wish  to  see  how  this  chamber  in  which 
we  meet  today  looked  before  its  mas- 
sive renovation  in  1950,  "Mr.  Smith" 
gives  us  that  opportunity.  Technically 
the  movie  is  authentic,  accurate  and 
true  to  the  procedures  of  that  day. 
thanks  to  the  advice  that  James  Pres- 
ton, superintendent  of  the  Senate 
press  gallery,  provided  to  the  movie 
crew.  In  the  climactic  scenes  of  the 
movie.  Senator  Smith's  secretary— 
indeed  his  only  staff  person— played 
by  Jean  Arthur,  sits  Just  to  the  right 
of  the  press  gallery  and  signals  down 
to  the  senator  which  rules  will  enable 
him  to  hold  the  floor,  much  to  the  be- 
musement  of  the  vice  president  who  is 
presiding.  Finally  the  strain  is  too 
much.  Senator  Smith  collapses,  here 
on  the  floor,  in  front  of  <the  Republi- 
can leader's  desk.  Senator  Paine,  how- 
ever, is  so  shaken  by  this  performance 
that  he  attempts  to  shoot  himself  in 
the  cloakroom,  and  the  movie  ends 
with  his  admission  of  guilt,  clearing 
Jefferson  Smith,  who  still  lies  crum- 
pled on  the  floor.  There  is  not  a  dry 

eye  left  in  the  house,  but  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  no  such  scene  ever  has,  or 
ever  wiU.  take  place  in  this  chamber. 

Similarly,  there  has  never  been  a 
senator  quite  as  foolish  as  Melvin 
Ashton,  the  lead  role  in  George  Kauf- 
man's wonderful  1947  movie,  "The 
Senator  Was  Indiscreet."  Played  by 
William  Powell,  Melvin  Ashton  may 
look  senatorial,  but  clearly  no  coher- 
ent thought  has  ever  passed  through 
his  head.  Nevertheless,  Senator 
Ashton  is  determined  to  run  for  presi- 
dent. The  movie  opens  in  a  New  York 
hotel,  where  the  senator  has  gone  to 
make  a  sq;>eech,  and  incidentally  to  be 
made  an  honorary  Indian  chief. 
During  the  ceremony  the  senator's 
irate  party  chairman  arrives  and  de- 
mands to  know  how  he  could  take 
such  a  step  without  party  approval. 
Kissing  babies  was  one  thing,  but  be- 
coming an  Indian  chief  was  strictly  for 
presidential  candidates.  Moreover, 
Ashton  had  been  denying  in  public 
that  he  would  be  a  presidential  candi- 
date, and  the  party  boss  points  out 
that  only  real  candidates  were  permit- 
ted to  deny  their  candidacies. 

Senator  Ashton  will  not  be  dissuad- 
ed. He  announces  that  he  has  been 
keeping  a  diary  which  records  every- 
thing that  he  has  seen.  The  stiaken 
party  leader  realizes  that  publication 
of  such  a  diary  could  topple  his  ma- 
chine, and  agrees  to  let  Ashton  run. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  the  senator 
moves  quickly  to  the  top  of  the  public 
opinion  polls.  Among  his  campaign  slo- 
gans: He  opposes  inflation  and  defla- 
tion, and  instead  stands  for  "flation." 
As  a  publicity  stunt  he  rides  in  the  lo- 
comotive of  his  campaign  train,  which 
he  manages  to  wreck,  but  then  gets 
credit  for  helping  rescue  the  survivors! 
At  the  last  minute,  when  it  appears 
that  this  improbable  senator  may 
become  an  even  more  improbable 
president,  a  newspaper  reporter  spirits 
away  tiis  diary  and  publishes  its  shock- 
ing revelations.  The  senator  and  tils 
cohorts  flee  to  Pago-Pago  and  any- 
where else  without  an  extradition 
treaty. 

It  must  come  as  a  surprise  to  audi- 
ences—especially since  the  movie's  ad- 
vertisements show  the  senator  in  his 
pajamas— that  Ashton's  indiscretion 
was  merely  keeping  a  diary.  In  fact, 
diary-keeping  has  l>een  a  sadly  rare  art 
in  the  Senate.  One  thinks  of  William 
Maclay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Fountain  Ashurst,  and  George  Aiken 
who  kept  and  published  diaries.  But 
most  members  are  simply  too  busy  to 
keep  such  a  record.  Senatorial  diaries, 
of  course,  are  tremendous  resources 
for  futiu%  historians  and  political  sci- 
entists, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
delightfully  funny  movie  will  not  dis- 
suade any  senator  from  committing 
such  an  "indiscretion." 

The  final  film  which  I  would  like  to 
highlight  is  the  late  Otto  Preminger's 
1962  masterpiece,  "Advise  and  Con- 
sent,"   the    movie    version    of   Allen 


Drury's  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novel  of 
the  same  name.  As  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  roman  a  clef,  part  of 
the  joy  of  Drury's  novel,  and  Prem- 
inger's movie,  was  guessing  who  was 
really  whom.  Like  Mark  Twain  and 
Theron  Crawford,  Allen  Drury  served 
as  a  reporter  in  the  Senate  press  gal- 
lery, where  he  collected  many  of  his 
ideas,  characters  and  situations.  A  few 
years  after  he  published  Advise  and 
Consent,  Drury  also  published  a  diary 
(sliades  of  Melvin  Ashton!)  which  he 
kept  while  covering  the  Senate  during 
World  War  II.  This  diary  provides  a 
roadmap  for  his  novel,  with  numerous 
directional  signs.  The  aging  fictional 
president  strongly  resembles  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  at  the  end  of  his  presi- 
dency. The  vice  president.  Harley 
Hudson,  is  a  dead  ringer  for  Harry 
Truman.  The  dashing  majority  leader, 
something  of  a  lady's  man,  seems  to  be 
Alben  Barkley,  and  the  upright  minor- 
ity leader.  Orrin  Knox,  appears  to  be 
Robert  Taft.  Old  Scab  Cooley.  the 
Southern  senator  so  magnificently 
played  by  Charles  Laughton  in  the 
movie,  is  in  fact  Kenneth  McKellar  of 
Tennessee,  and  Cooley's  battle  with 
presidential  nominee  Robert  Leffing- 
well  resembles  McKellar's  ra^mpaign 
against  David  Lillenthal.  with  perhaps 
the  nomination  of  Henry  Wallace  to 
be  Secretary  of  Commerce  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  The  oveizealous 
Senator  Fred  Van  Ackerman  is  a  cari- 
cature of  Joseph  McCarthy.  And  the 
tragic  Brigham  Anderson,  who  kills 
himself  in  his  Senate  office,  is  mod- 
eled after  Senator  Lester  Hunt,  who 
took  his  life  in  the  Russell  building  in 
1954.* 

For  those  of  us  who  love  the  United 
States  Senate,  "Advise  and  Consent"  is 
a  special  treat.  There  are  scenes  of  the 
Senate's  old  wicker  subway  cars,  of  the 
trolleys  that  used  to  run  down  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  of  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room,  even  of  the  tour  guides  in  the 
Capitol.  And  much  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  Senate  chamber,  again 
lovingly  recreated  by  Hollywood. 
Indeed,  "Advise  and  Consent"  utilized 
the  same  Senate  chamber  desks  and 
cliairs  that  were  constructed  for  "Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  Washington." 

Both  the  lxx)k  and  the  movie, 
"Advise  and  Consent,"  center  on  the 
president's  nomination  of  Roliert  Lef- 
f  ingwell  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  He  is 
a  bright  but  prickly  figure,  deeply  re- 
sented by  Senator  Scab  Cooley  for  an 
old  slight.  The  Senate  majority  leader 
is  also  not  happy  with  the  nomination, 
since  he  has  not  been  consulted,  but 
he  loyally  agrees  to  lead  the  fight. 
Senator  Brigham  Anderson  of  Utah 
chairs  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee subcommittee  handling  the  nomi- 
nation. During  the  course  of  their 
hearings.  Scab  Cooley  produces  a  wit- 
ness who  swears  that  Lef  fingwell  once 
belonged  to  a  Communist  cell.  We 
learn  that  the  charge  is  true,  and  al- 


though Leffingwell  has  long  since 
changed  his  political  philosophy,  he 
covers  up  his  past  and  discredits  his 
accuser.  Meanwhile,  Senator  Van  Adi- 
erman,  an  extreme  peace  promotor 
who  has  embraced  Leffingwell's  nomi- 
nation, uncovers  a  terrible  secret  in 
Anderson's  past,  which  he  uses  to 
blackmail  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Rather  than  submit  to  blackmail,  yet 
imable  to  face  the  public  humiliation. 
Senator  Anderson  commits  suicide. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  nomina- 
tion is  tied.  Vice  President  Hudson  is 
about  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  when 
he  receives  a  message  that  the  presi- 
dent has  died.  Hudson  votes  to  defeat 
the  Ircffingwell  nomination  on  the 
grounds  that  he  will  want  to  appoint 
ills  own  Secretary  of  State,  and  leaves 
the  Senate  chamber  to  go  to  the 
White  House. 

As  with  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington," "Advise  and  Consent"  is  tech- 
nically quite  accuirate.  The  studio  went 
to  great  pains  to  recreate  the  appro- 
priate settings  and  made  every  effort 
to  capture  the  flavor  and  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  only  criticism 
tliat  one  might  have  of  both  films  is 
that  they  show  the  chamber  almost 
always  filled  with  senators,  all  sitting 
at  their  desks.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
any  time  in  the  galleries  knows  that 
only  a  few  senators  are  present  on  the 
floor  at  any  given  time.  The  rest  are 
off  at  committee  hearings  and  any 
number  of  other  official  duties.  Great 
numtters  of  senators  are  on  the  floor 
only  during  votes,  but  instead  of  sit- 
ting orderly  at  their  deslcs  they  tend  to 
mill  about  in  knots,  waiting  to  cast 
their  votes,  converse  with  their  col- 
leagues, and  leam  the  outcome  of  the 
tally.  Apparently  this  was  too  confus- 
ing for  the  movie  companies  to  recre- 
ate. I  expect,  however,  that  after  the 
public  has  been  conditioned  to  our  be- 
havior by  viewing  our  proceedings  on 
television,  the  next  major  movie  about 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  portray  this 
aspect  of  the  chamber  in  a  way  that  is 
more  true  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  my  brief  literary  and 
cinematic  tour  of  the  Senate  has  in- 
cluded merely  a  few  examples.  There 
are  so  many  others  that  could  be  cited, 
among  them  the  great  Appalachian 
writer  Harry  Caudill's  The  Senator 
from  Slaughter  County,  Allen  Drury's 
Senator  Mark  Co/fin,  and  the  Allen 
Alda  film,  "The  Seduction  of  Joe 
Tynan."  Most  likely  other  senators 
have  their  own  favorite  Senate  novels 
and  movies.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  however,  by  returning  to 
Senator  Spif fledink.  More  full  of  bunk 
than  Melvin  Ashton.  more  naive  than 
Jefferson  Smith,  more  hypocritical 
than  Abner  Dilworthy,  more  vainglori- 
ous than  Senator  Norton.  Solomon 
Spiffledink  was  a  wicked  caricature 
by— who  else?— a  reporter  in  the  press 
gallery.  Louis  Ludlow.  I  wiU  not  at- 
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tempt  to  sximmmriie  this  Mniuring  little 
book,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  author's  Introduction.  Ludlow 
writes  "I  freely  idmlt  that  this  child 
of  my  brain.  Senator  Solomon  Spiffle- 
dink,  shows  Congress  at  its  worst. 
Tliat  is  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to 
do.  But  it  also  shows  that,  even  at  its 
wont,  Omgress  is  only  afflicted  with 
some  of  the  human  fraOtles  and  is  not 
so  very  bad  after  all  ....  In  present- 
ing Senator  Solomon  Spiffledink  to  a 
critical  public.  I  ask  my  readers  not  to 
re^ud  Solomon  as  any  particular  indi- 
vidual, for  the  truth  is  that  he  is  a 
composite,  nor  to  make  this  book  a 
basis  for  too  harsh  a  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress untU  they  have  read  its  forth- 
coming companion  piece.  Senator  John 
Lata.  When  John  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  literary  garb  I  shall  hope  to 
see  the  the  scales  exactly  balanced."  >° 

That  is  a  nice  sentiment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  in  fact  no  such  novel  as  Sen- 
ator  John  Law  was  ever  published.  It 
seems  to  be  easier  to  lampoon  the 
Senate  than  to  praise  it.  Literature 
leans  to  negative  accounts,  leaving  his- 
UM7  and  political  science  to  remind  us 
of  the  positive.  Those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate  have  to  expect 
audi  treatment,  and  we  hope  we  have 
thick  enoui^  skins  to  laugh  along 
with  other  readers  and  moviegoers  at 
the  foibles  of  fictional  senators.  Some- 
times, however,  the  tables  can  be 
turned.  One  reason  why  Ludlow  never 
wrote  Senator  John  Lata,  other  than 
our  suspicion  that  a  name  like  that 
would  signify  a  perfectly  dreadful 
novel  was  that  in  1938  Ludlow  himself 
was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
saved  for  twenty  years.  More  recent- 
ly, movie  actors  have  also  begun  nm- 
ning  for  national  office,  and  winning. 
Ouess  who?  So  perhaps  the  moral  of 
this  story  for  the  artistic  community 
is:  be  careful  about  how  you  portray 
CcHigress  in  your  novels  and  films,  for 
you  never  know  when  you  may  decide 
to  nm  for  office  yourself:  you  may 
wind  up  as  the  subject  of  your  own 
barbs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Footnotes  to  'The  Senate  in 
Uterature  and  Film' "  be  included  in 
theRKOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Foomons  to  "Tkb  Sbiati  ih  Litkkatuu 
Am  Pan" 

■  Maik  Twain  uid  Ouulet  Dudley  Wuner,  The 
aOda^Agnaiutttt,  19M/lS73/>.  170.  900.  406. 
•IMd..ST. 
•BcaiT  AOuam.  Dtmoener  (New  York.  1961  / 

US*/),  as. ».  64.  M.  irr.  iti. 

'Tbaran  Cimwfofd,  A  aMa  and  Hit  Soml  (New 
Tort.  UM).  a.  6S-7X  111.  1*7.  146;  by  oomiMilMa. 
■M  TtMfon  Cimwf «rd.  Jmmn  a.  Blaime:  A  gtmdv  of 
BUUMuMd  ClMwrr  (New  York.  ISM).  IW. 

•DMiiWl  HMnniett.  TMe  CMom  Kew  (New  Toik. 
im/lMl/).9. 

•Wsv  Box.  Dtalh  Before  Bedtime  (New  York. 
vm  /U6l/>. 


'  Marsaret  Tnmian.  JTvnler  on  Capitol  HIU  (New 
York.  l»ei). 

•  lAwrenee  Meyer.  A  CupUol  Crime  (New  York 
1977). 

•Allen  Drury.  AdvUe  and  Content  (New  York. 
1966):  and  Drury.  A  SenaU  Jcurnai,  X943-4S  (New 
Yoit.  1963). 

••laouls  UmDow.  Senator  Solomon  Spiffledink 
(WadUngton.  1997). 


RECESS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
awaiting  two  additional  signatures  on 
the  cloture  motion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutes  and  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized upon  the  reconvening  of  the 
Senate.  If  I  have  the  cloture  motion  at 
that  time.  I  will  enter  it  and  then  the 
Senate  will  go  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:S8  p.m..  recessed  tmtU 
1:08  pjn.:  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Adams]. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

(XOTURI  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
»ace  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  S. 
1174.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  years  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Kent  Conrad, 
Terry  Sanford,  Bob  Graham,  J.  Ben- 
nett   Johnston,    Howard    M.    Metz- 
enbaum,  Paul  Sarbanes.  Donald  W. 
Rlegle.  Howell  HefUn,  Spark  Matsu- 
naga,  Harry  Reid.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Alan 
J.  Dixon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  EMmlel  K. 
Inouye,  Brock  Adams  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 


exclusion  of  all  other  business  imtll 
that  matter  has  been  resolved. 

If  cloture  is  not  inv(Aed  on  Tuesday, 
then  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  with 
debate  or  other  business  which  may 
have  been  cleared  for  action. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  fails 
on  Tuesday,  the  cloture  motion  which 
I  have  Just  introduced  will  mature 
then  on  Wednesday,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated indirectly  to  the  Republican 
leader,  and  he  is  now  on  the  floor,  that 
on  Wednesday  that  cloture  vote  If  it 
has  to  occur,  which  I  hope  it  will  not 
have  to  occur— I  hope  that  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  Tuesday  will  suc- 
ceed—but If  there  is  a  third  cloture 
vote  on  Wednesday  it  will  occur— we 
will  have  to  arrange  it  by  unanimous 
consent  at  circa  4  o'clock  or  4:30  in  the 
afternoon,  or  some  such. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield.  I  appreciate 
very  much  that  courtesy,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  majority  leader  I  do  not 
mind  miming  that  vote  and  I  know 
this  is  an  important  measure  and  since 
it  requires  60  votes.  I  would  not  be 
part  of  that  60. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  not  want  to  hold 
up  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  extended  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  be  very  pleased  with  an 
hour  after  the  Senate  came  in  that 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Republi- 
can leader  and  in  view  of  his  state- 
ment, then,  on  Wednesday,  if  such  a 
vote  does  occur,  it  will  occur  earlier  in 
the  day  and  in  all  likelihood  wiU  occur 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  rule. 

Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  have  any  futher  statement  or 
business  to  transact? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  no  other  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day the  Senate  wlU  convene  at  10  ajn. 
Under  the  cloture  rule.  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  next  Tuesday, 
the  Chair  will  direct  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll  to  establish  a  quorum,  and 
when  a  quorum  has  been  established, 
the  Senate  will  forthwith  vote  auto- 
matically (HI  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  S.  1174. 

That  vote  is  a  rollcall  vote  automati- 
cally under  the  rule,  and  if  60  Sena- 
tors vote  to  invoke  cloture,  then  the 
matter  on  which  cloture  is  invoked; 
namely,  the  motion  to  proceed,  will  be 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  to  the 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MAY 
19,  1987  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  wish 
the  Republican  leader  a  good,  restful, 
reflective,  thoughtful,  rejuvenating, 
happy,  and  enjoyable  weekend,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  ajn.,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
1:13  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  19, 1987,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRldA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15, 1987: 
National  Tiamsportatioh  SArrrr  Board 
James  L.  Kolstad.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31. 1991. 


In  trx  Coast  Ovua> 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admlraL 

William  F.  Merlin. 

Arnold  B.  Beran. 

Peter  J.  Rots. 

The  above  nominatl(His  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  thx  Air  Force 

The  foUowing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  John  L.  Plckitt.  4S1-44-6719FR, 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Wlnfleld  W.  Scott.  Jr.,  230-34- 
1S97FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  901,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

BfaJ.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Hamm,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 

Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  restx>nsiblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  434-46- 
9726FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
T'o  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Winston  D.  Powers,  116-18- 
8040FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  In  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Spence  M.  Armstrong,  526-54- 
29S7FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  P.C.  Cams,  578-48- 
910SFR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provlBions  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 


section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Buford  D.  Lary,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U  A  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  George  L.  Monahan.  Jr.,  470-32- 
0699FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Robert    D.    Springer,    203-20- 
5769FR,  UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Earl  T.  O'Loughlin,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

T'o  be  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Alfred    G.    Hansen,    067-26- 
5750FR,  XiS.  Air  Force. 

INTHE  AXMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  E.  McKnight.  Jr.,  413- 
34-8454.  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 530(a),  3371  and  3384: 

T'o  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Vance  Coleman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Collier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  L.  Flake,  Jr.,  248-46- 
9926. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  MacMlllan.  Jr.,  250- 
52-2599. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  A.  Schulz.  Jr..  436-53- 
3237. 

7b  be  brig<idier  general 

Col.  Ran  L.  PhlUlps  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Balden  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Kent  H.  HiUhouse.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  H.  Mukoyama,  Jr.,  339-36- 
4470. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion eoi(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  a  Plhl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJB.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Ctxle,  section  601: 

7o  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Gen.  William  H.  Schneider,  467-44- 
5291,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  aa^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  FrederliA  F.  Woemer,  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730,  V£.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.   Elt<»i.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieulenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjiinction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  secUon  601(a): 

To  be  Heutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Burton  D.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  AUen  K.  Ono,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7o  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  RisCassi,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarekopf,  144-26- 
7662.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  i^polnt- 
ment  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Harriaon.  400-42- 
2736.  VS.  Army. 
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The  f oDowlnt-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  tlM  retired  Itot  in  grmde  indicated  under 
the  pwwlaooi  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  aectlon  1S70: 

To  be  lieutenant  Qeneral 

U.  Oen.  Robert  H.  Forman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VJLAitaj. 

The  f oOowlns  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Ust  in  trade  indicated  under 
the  proviaioni  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  aecticm  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  Theodore  O.  Jenes,  Jr.,  533-24- 
4M1.  VA  Army. 

The  followlnt-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provliions  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  aeetioa  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  oeneral 

U.  Oen.  Benjamin  F.  Register.  Jr..  252-44- 
40M.ua  Army. 

Hie  foDowinc-named  officer  under  the 
provtaions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
aectlon  601.  to  be  aidgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  PresldeBt  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  neutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  Chambers.  579-36- 
2372.  V&  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
601(a).  in  conJimcUon  with  assignment  to  a 
poaiUon  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

IfaJ.  Oen.  Ronald  L.  Watts,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U3.  Army. 

The  ftdlowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisiaas  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Oen.  James  J.  Undsay,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Oen.  Maxwell  R.  Thuiman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U&  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisioos  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3034: 

TO  be  vice  chief  of  ttaff 

Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  424-24- 
4091,  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
proviaions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  aa^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Oen.  Claude  M.  KkdUlghter,  255-46- 
4606.  UjB.  Army. 

The  foDowlng-namcd  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  imder 
the  provision  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1370: 

Tobegeneral 

Oen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJB.Atmy. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  711.  to  be  appointed  as  senior  Aimy 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

To  be  teniorArmy  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee 

IX.  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144-26- 
7662.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
CTode,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  Peter  O.  Burbules,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  as  such  by  the  President 
under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  T.  Myers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibU- 
ity  designated  by  the  President  under  UUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  S.  Crosby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated,  by  the  President 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Honor.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  resi>onsibil- 
ity  designated  by  the  President  tmder  UUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  R.  Stotser,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  Burdiclt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  593(a),  3371  and  3384: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  J.  Wing,  S20-24--4296. 

The  following-named  officer  to  l>e  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  John  H.  Modellering,  308-38- 
5095,  XJJ8.  Army. 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  proviaions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  Dale  A.  Veaser,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  sec- 
Uon 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the 
President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jhnmy  D.  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ8.  Army. 

IrthbNavt 

The  following-named  capUlns  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UintKSTSICRD  LllfX  OfncXKS 

iMrry  Bruce  Franklin, 
jlimnle  Wayne  Seeley. 
William  Paul  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
Wilson  Falor  Flagg. 

KROIHXXRIIIG  DUTY  OFTICSR 

Brian  Talbot  Sheehan. 

SPKCIAL  DUTY  OmCKR  (nrTKLUGEHd) 

Gene  Parvon  Dickey. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OmCBB 

Paul  Thomas  Kayye. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPFICXR 

Vance  Hewitt  Fry. 

The  following-named  captains  in  the  staff 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Robert  Benson  Haider. 
Robert  Walter  Hlggins. 
David  Michael  Lichtman. 
Donald  Lee  Sturtz. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

William  Harry  Hauenstein. 
Robert  Marion  Moore. 

CIVIL  ENGIIfSXR  CORPS 

James  Carl  Doebler. 

IIURSK  CORPS 

Mary  Fields  Hall. 

The  following-named  captains  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  pursuant 
to  titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

UNRKSTRICTXO  LDIK  OPFICXR 

Richard  C:iiarles  Allen. 
James  Bruce  Best. 
Donald  Vaux  Boecker. 
Eugene  Davison  Conner. 
Peter  Hollon  Cressy. 
John  Robert  Dalrymple,  Jr. 
Philip  Fredrick  Duffy. 
George  Nicholas  Gee. 
Walter  Lewis  Glenn,  Jr. 
William  Purcell  Houley. 
Raymond  George  Jones,  Jr. 
Bobby  Clyde  Lee. 
Irve  Charles  Lemoyne. 
Rvderi^  Lance  Lewis. 


Thomas  Charles  Lynch. 
Daniel  Peter  March. 
Thomas  Alfred  Meinlcke. 
William  C!harles  Miller. 
RUey  DeWitt  Mlxson. 
Paul  Davis  Moses. 
Phillip  Roger  Olson. 
William  Arthur  Owens. 
Thomas  Dean  Paulsen. 
Joseph  Charles  Straaser. 
Byron  Eugene  Tobin,  Jr. 
Jerry  Lee  Unruh. 
Douglas  Volgenau. 
Raymond  Michael  Walsh. 
Ronald  Charles  Wilgenbusch. 

RBSTRICRD  LIHX  OmCER— DfCHTRXRIHG  DXTTY 
OFFICER 

John  Sydney  cnaman. 
Robert  Edwin  Traister. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGIREERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

William  Charles  Bowes. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (UrrELLIGEHCE) 

Edward  David  Sheaf er,  Jr. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

John  Joseph  Sweeney. 
Kenneth  Edward  Myatt. 
Jack  Stephen  Smith. 
Martin  William  Leukhardt. 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  <TAR> 

Albert  Eugene  Rieder. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

James  John  Cerda. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

Philip  Arthur  Whitacre. 

Crvn.  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICER 

David  Oliver  Smart  IV. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
pursuant  to  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

Robert  Heber  AUes. 
Denny  Bruce  Cargill. 
I>avid  Fessenden  Chandler. 
Michael  Christian  CoUey. 
James  Donald  Cossey. 
Thomas  Rogers  Merrill  Emery. 
Thomas  Robert  Fox. 
Salvatore  Frank  Chdlo. 
Richard  Corbett  Gents. 
Anthony  Albert  Less. 
Theodore  Edwin  Lewin. 
Stephen  Francis  Lof  tus. 
Charles  Reynolds  McOrail,  Jr. 
Paul  David  MiUer. 
Leonard  Gordon  Perry. 
Richard  Fay  Plttenger. 
Grant  Alexander  Sharp. 
Jeremy  Dolph  Taylor. 
Raynor  Andrew  Kent  Taylor. 
Richard  Harrison  Truly. 

RESTRICTED  LINE— ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Lowell  John  Holloway. 
Roger  Bigelow  Home,  Jr. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERINO  DUTY  OFFICER 

Richard  Del  Friichtenicht. 

SPECIAL  DXTTY  OFFICER  (INTEIXIGENCE) 

William  OUver  Studeman. 
The  following-named  rear  «/<mir«i«  dower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 


permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Lewis  Iitantel. 
Russell  Larry  Marlor. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Rodney  Kaye  Squibb. 

James  Benjamin  Whittaker. 

The  following-named  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Benjamin  Franklin  Montoya. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions   of   title    10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  5137  and  1370. 
To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lewis  H.  Seaton,  Medical 
Corps,  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  H.  Webber,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1444,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  imder  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624: 

William  P.  Elshelman. 

Uoyd  G.  Pool. 

Donald  R.  Gardner. 

Harry  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.. 

Michael  P.  Mulqueen. 

John  P.  Brickley. 

Michael  P.  Downs. 

Duane  A.  Wills. 

Richard  L.  Phillips. 

Robert  B.  Johnston. 

Peter  J.  Rowe. 

CHyde  L.  Vermilyea. 

Francis  X.  Hamilton,  Jr.. 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5912: 

William  H.  OosseU. 

The  following-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

John  P.  Oonln. 

In  the  Ant  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Turgut 
Alagoz,  and  ending  Allen  Wong,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19, 1087. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Myron  G.  Ashcraft,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
MaJ.  Samuel  Wofford,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  J. 
Al>el,  and  ending  Robert  B.  Zwlcker,  which 
iMHninations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
A.  Abascal,  and  ending  Michel  P.  Zumwalt. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 


Senate  and  appeared  In  the  rmwiisiowsi 
Record  of  March  19, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  begiaiiinc  Stephen 
B.  Allen,  and  ending  Lawrence  T.  ZtrtlU. 
which  nominations  were  reoehred  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  ComnoMncmu. 
Record  of  April  2,  1987. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  ErUnd  O.  Royer. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONGREaSIONAL  Reoord  of 
April  23.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominaticms  beginning  Upen- 
drakimiar  Kharod.  and  ending  Hubert  O. 
Piatt,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  33, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Mai. 
John  H.  Bubar.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  ending 
MaJ.  Carolyn  K.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Reoois 
of  April  23, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ian  R. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Charles  R.  Miller, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  5. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
David  H.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
Maj.  Joseph  W.  Brookreson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrebsional 
Record  of  May  5.  1987. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  P. 
Lewis,  and  ending  Peter  B.  Taw,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rboorb 
of  March  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Vincent  J. 
Barsolo,  and  ending  William  E.  Latimer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conqrebsionai, 
Record  of  March  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Glenn  A. 
Carlson,  and  ending  Kendall  Reed,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rboorb 
of  March  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  O. 
Marslender,  and  ending  Paul  C.  Baird. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  2. 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  L. 
Adams  III.  and  ending  Richard  L.  Agee. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  2, 1987. 

Army  nomination  of  Harvey  R.  Brown. 
Jr.,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congreseional  Record  of 
April  2.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Angelo  A. 
Armondo.  and  ending  Qaiy  D.  Zarr,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  15. 1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  21, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  V. 
Adams,  and  ending  William  Woodruff, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  15,  1987,  and  amxared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  >Caynard  C. 
Sandberg,  and  ending  John  L.  Ghee,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  15. 1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Record  of  April  21, 1987. 

Army  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Stroud, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  on  April 
27,  1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  April  28, 1987. 
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Anny  Domliiatkiai  ^Htt*""*"g  Dennis  L. 
ICfty,  and  emttnc  Kevin  M.  Wesloh,  which 
nontntUani  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
Aptfl  37.  IMT.  and  appeared  In  the  Comua- 
noauu.  RaoQ«B  of  Ainll  38. 1987. 

Amj  nomhiatlona  beginning  D&vid  L. 
Bimner,  and  ending  Roger  J.  Miller,  Jr., 
irtileh  mrnilm**""-  were  received  by  the 
fVmitr  on  April  37.  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  OiHMansioiUL  IUoobb  of  April  38. 1987. 

Army  mnn'n***"'"  beginning  Gregory  L. 
Cook,  and  ending  »*««'»'«*i  E.  BrouQlette, 
which  nominationB  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11.  1987.  and  appeared  in 
the  ComuBsioiiAL  Rkoko  of  BCay  12. 1987. 

Amy  nomlnatloos  beginning  Kay  K 
Brats,  and  ending  Robert  M.  Zivkovich, 
which  ncMninations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11.  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  OoiramsioiuL  Recokb  of  Blay  12.  1987. 

Army  nominationa  beginning  TiHnmy  M. 
A«i«m»  and  ending  Charies  A.  WUllams, 
which  nominationa  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11.  1987,  and  appeared  in 
the  CoirainnmiAL  Ricoko  of  May  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  M. 
Randall,  and  ending  Kevin  T.  Munger, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared  in 
the  CoNaaaaaiOHAL  Rkord  of  May  12, 1987. 
IM  na  Mauhi  Cobps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ev- 
erett W.  Krants.  and  aiding  Rebecca  A. 
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Wtntlirop,  wtilch  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corobis- 
sioHAL  RaooBO  of  March  27, 1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Eileen  M.  Albertson,  and  ending  Rlctuu^  O. 
Wllmes,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cohorss- 
siOHAL  Rkcobd  of  ApHl  9, 1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
R.  Ahrens,  and  ending  Larry  W.  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrissiohal 
Ricoas  of  April  23,  1987. 

IrthxNavt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Roy  August 
Ackermann,  and  ending  Vance  Olover  Spra- 
gue,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cororks- 
siOHAL  Rkoko  of  March  3, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Jerry  Carroll 
CoUis,  and  ending  Terry  Lee  Stireiner, 
wliich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressiorai. 
Rbcors  of  March  3, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  A 
Barber,  and  ending  Timothy  L.  Workman, 
wiilch  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cororkssioral 
Rbcoro  of  April  9, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Ernesto  Al- 
berto Diaz-ordaz,  and  ending  MaJ.  Doyal 
Bursey,  Jr.,  wliich  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1987,  and 


appeared  in  the  Cororusioral  Rbcoro  of 
April  20, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  Wil- 
liam Allen,  and  ending  Charles  James 
Rltzel.  wliich  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  15,  1987.  and  appeared 
in  the  CoRGRBSsioRAL  Record  of  April  31, 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Austin  Gray 
Albercromble,  and  ending  James  Edward 
Walthall,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  May  1. 1987,  and  appeared 
in  the  CORGRBSSIORAL  Rboord  of  May  5, 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  A. 
Fowler,  and  ending  Elizabeth  K.  Hart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgrxssioral 
Record  of  May  5, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard 
Lorman  Affeld,  and  ending  John  Joseph 
Joyce,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  May  11,  1987,  and  appeared 
In  the  Corgrbssioral  Record  of  May  12, 
1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  Chris- 
tian Aanonsen,  and  ending  Gregory  Richard 
Zymbaluk,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1987.  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Corgressioral  Rbcoro  of 
May  12. 1987. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

In  this  prayer,  we  remember.  O  Ood, 
all  those  people  who  serve  in  this 
place  without  whose  talents  and  dili- 
gent effort  the  work  of  this  assembly 
would  be  difficult. 

Since  every  task  of  every  position  of 
every  rank  is  honored  by  You.  O  God, 
and  to  be  noted  with  ditniity.  we  pause 
in  appreciation  for  those  who  give  so 
much  of  their  time  and  ability  to  this 
place.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.         

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  253,  nays 
81.  not  voting  98.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  122] 


Ackerman 


Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Bailenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bata 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BUbray 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 


YEAS— 253 

Brennan 

Broomfteld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Cllnser 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 


Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dinsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorKan(ND) 

Doman  (CA> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 


FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 


Armey 

Barton 

Bentley 

BiUrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Brown  «X)) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DidUnaon 


Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MazzoU 

Mccnoskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

MoaUey 

Montgomery 

M(X>dy 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bfrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher     . 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Packard 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

NAYS-81 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Flippo 

GaUegly 

OaUo 

Gekas 

Ooodllng 

Oregg 

Henry 

Hfler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach  (IA> 

Lewis  (CA) 


Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roetenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

staggers 

Stallings 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viadosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Wydoi 

WyUe 

Yates 


Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandleas 

McOrath 

MlUer  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Panis 

Paahayan 

Penny 

QuUlen 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 


Senaenbrenner     Smith,  Robert      "niaiiiM  (CA) 


Sikonki 
Skeen 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


(OR) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 


UptOB 
Walker 
Weber 
Wolf 
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Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Atkins 

I»»Hh»». 

Berman 

Btaggi 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN> 

Bonker 

Boulter 

Brooks 

CHiapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Craig 

Crane 

Oockett 

de  la  Garza 

DioGuardi 

Durbin 

Evans 

Fields 

Flake 

norlo 

Ford(TN) 

Vntt 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oradiaon 


Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefner 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Mavroules 

McCollum 

McDMie 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

a  1225 


Pickle 

Ray 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruao 

8abo 

Savase 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Tamln 

Taylor 

Torres 

Towns 

Trailer 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wddon 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung(n,) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


BCESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDiafT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognixe 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  biU  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  27.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  additional  financial  resources  to  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and.  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 


D  This  symtwl  represents  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  tlie  floor. 
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of  the  Oofpontton.  to  MUbUih  a 
pngmn  for  tbrift  insUtuUoos 
to  provtde  addltlaoml  ooncrMilonal 
ovmltfit  of  the  FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bowtl  and  the  Fedenl  home  kien  bank 
■yiteBL 

The  menace  alao  umounced  that 
the  Fkmatr  instats  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bm  (HJl.  27)  "An  act  to 
fi^HUffat  the  proTlslon  of  additional  fi- 
nancial reaouroes  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
togs  ffivi  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
wryi,  for  purpoaes  of  strengthening  the 
iMervea  of  the  Corporation,  to  estab- 
lish a  forbearance  program  for  thrift 
institutions  and  to  provide  additional 
«^»»g»tiHrio"*'  oversight  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  system,"  and  re- 
quests a  ccmferenoe  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  i4)point8  Mr. 
Pbozmibi,  Mr.  CaAmTOM.  Mr.  Rmu, 
Mr.  SAiBuns.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dixoir. 
Mr.  Qutm,  Mr.  Hann,  Bflr.  Abkstsohg. 
Mr.  D'Ajuto.  and  Mr.  Oramm. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Soiate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt  1085)  "An  act 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  permanent  the  new  OI  bill 
educational  assistance  programs,  es- 
tablished by  chapter  30  of  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Soiate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  iTSLR.  558)  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 
on  elderly  persons,  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  f^™n<A«  with  children",  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

The  message  also  announced  for 
consideration  of  all  matters:  Mr.  Cram- 
STOH.  Mr.  MrrcBBLL,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Hatfisld.  and  Mr.  DoMsinci; 

For  titles  I.  n,  and  HI:  Mr.  GuDfif, 
Mr.  BnoAiiAii,  Mr.  Gork,  lir.  Stevens, 
andMr.  Heihz; 

For  title  IV:  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sah- 
BAiiBS,  Mr.  DizoH,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Hbzxz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Bond; 

For  titles  V,  VI,  and  VII:  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. Mr.  Merehbaum,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
MomiHAH,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Staitoro, 
and  Mr.  Wsickbb: 

Fbr  UUe  Vni:  Mr.  I^aht,  Mr. 
Hauom,  Mr.  MEfrfTHER,  Mr.  Lugar.  and 
Mr.  BoscBWiTz; 

For  title  IX:  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Mat- 
SOHAGA.  Mr.  DBCoHcnn,  Mr.  Murkow- 
sxz.  and  Mr.  Simfson. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

&  727.  An  Act  to  clarify  Indian  treaties. 
Executive  ordns.  and  Acts  of  Congress  with 
reject  to  Indian  flshinc  rights. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washinqton,  DC, 

May  IS,  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 

The    Speaker.    House    of  Repmentativea. 
Wathington,  DC. 
DxAK  BAl  Sfxakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  12:00  p.m.  on  Friday. 
May  15,  1987,  the  following  message  from 
the   Secretary   of   the   Senate:    That   the 
Senate  passed  HJl.  2360  without  amend- 
ment. 
With  great  resi>ect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONIIAU)  K.  Ahdirsom. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PERBOSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT 
DURINO  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  TODAY 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciai7  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 
today. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  on  Wednesday, 
May  13. 1987: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  amend  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  investment  and  payment  of  Interest  of 
fimds  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  when  re- 
strictions on  such  investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory  public 
debt  llmt. 

And  the  following  enrolled  bills  on 
Friday,  May  15, 1987: 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986;  and 

HJt  2360.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON     BANKING,     FINANCE     AND 
URBAN        AFFAIRS       TO        SIT 
DURING    THE    5-MINUTE    RULE 
ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1987, 
to  mark  up  H.R.  4,  the  Housing  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  has  been  advised 
and  concurs  in  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATIONS 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  injury,  I  missed  several  votes 
during  the  past  2  weeks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  statements  in 
the  permanent  Record  concerning 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  each  day 
that  I  missed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  are  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an 
injury  that  required  a  brief  hospitalization,  I 
was  uruJjIe  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  May  5. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  rolteall  No.  80,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rotteall  No.  82,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rolk^ll  No.  83,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rotteall  No.  84,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rolk»li  No.  85.  I  woukj  have  voted 
"yea" 

Had  I  been  present  I  wouki  have  voted  for 
passage  of  H.R.  27,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Revitalizatkxi  Act 
THe  FSLIC  is  in  trouble  and  the  number  of 
bank  closings  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  alarm- 
ing. While  I  believe  that  this  $5  bilton  effort 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  problem, 
Congress  must  take  immediate  actk>n. 

There  are  some  very  good  proviswns  of 
H.R.  27.  For  Instance,  language  is  included 
whk:h  extends  forl^earance  to  well-managed 
Institutions  operating  with  impaired  capital 
levels  In  designated  economKally  depressed 
areas.  Such  fort>earance  is  essential  in  Texas 
wtiere  the  state  of  the  energy,  real  estate,  and 
agrwulture  industries  has  left  many  institutions 
struggling  with  troubied  loans. 

The  GAO  recently  testified  that  the  FSUC  is 
insolvent  with  a  defnit  of  more  than  $3  billkxi 
as  of  the  end  of  1986.  Just  this  week,  the 
figure  was  boosted  to  $6  billion.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Maryland  and  Ohk),  the  costs 
of  a  deposit  insurance  crisis  are  great 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  prevent  ttw 
same  situatnn  from  occurring  across  the 
Natkm,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  can  fulfiU  that 
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responsibility  without  resorting  to  an  eventual 
bailout  of  the  iridustry — finar>ced  t>y  American 
taxpayers.  We  must  keep  the  interest  of  the 
depositor  and  taxpayer  in  mind  as  we  develop 
policy  to  help  an  industry  currently  capat>ie  of 
helping  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  injury  that  re- 
quired a  brief  hosp<talizatk}n,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  House  of  Wednes- 
day, May  6. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  rolteall  No.  86,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rolteall  No.  87,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rolteall  No.  88,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  90,  I  wouki  have  voted 
"nay." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  injury  that  re- 
quired a  brief  hospitalization,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  ttie  sesskm  of  the  House  on  Thursday, 
May  7. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  rollcall  No.  91,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  92,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  93,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  94,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  95,  I  wouki  have  voted 
"nay." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  injury  that  re- 
quired a  brief  hospitalization,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  tfie  session  of  the  House  on  Friday, 
Mays. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  rollcall  No.  96,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  97,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  98,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  99,  I  wouki  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  t^.  100,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  101,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  injury  that  re- 
quired a  briei  hospitalization  and  period  of 
home  consalescence,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
ttie  session  of  the  House  on  Monday,  May  1 1 . 

On  rollcall  No.  102,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  103,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  104,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rolteall  No.  105,  I  wouki  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rolk»ll  No.  106,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  injury  that  re- 
quired a  brief  hospitalizatk>n  and  a  period  of 
liome  convalescence,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
ttie  sessskm  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  May 
12. 

If  I  had  been  present 

On  rolk»ll  No.  107,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea" 

On  rollcall  No.  108,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"nay." 
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On  rolk»ll  No.  109. 
"yea" 

On  rolteail  No.  110, 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  Ill, 
"yea." 

On  roitoaU  No.  112, 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  113, 
"yea" 

On  rolk»ll  No.  114, 
"nay." 

On  rolteail  No.  115. 
"yea." 


I  wouki  have  voted 

I  wouM  have  voted 

I  wouki  have  voted 

I  wouki  have  voted 

I  would  have  voted 

I  would  have  voted 

I  wouU  have  voted 


CONGRESSIONAL  LAW 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they've  done  it  again.  The  administra- 
tion has  worked  another  lexico 
(ill)ogical  miracle. 

Everybody  knows  that  everybody 
has  to  obey  Federal  law.  But  now  we 
have  something  new  called  "congres- 
sional law." 

We  might  ask,  by  the  way.  Just  who 
signed  the  Boland  amendment,  which 
restricts  spending,  into  law  and  why 
that  fellow  wants  a  line-item  veto.  You 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
trying. 


CONGRATULATING  PETER      DE 

YAGER     AS     THE  1987      IOWA 

SMALL    BUSINESS  PERSON    OF 
THE  YEAR 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  buzzword  in  small  business  circles 
is  entrepreneurship— books  are  writ- 
ten, corporate  executives  attend  work- 
shops, and  universities  are  offering 
classes— all  on  entrepreneurship.  How- 
ever, for  Peter  and  Betsy  de  Yager 
from  Hull,  lA,  entrepreneurship  is  nei- 
ther a  buzzword  nor  a  workshop  topic. 
Instead  it  represents  the  hard  work 
and  perserverence  of  the  last  9  years. 

Like  many  entrepreneurs,  the  de 
Yagers  started  small.  They  worked  out 
of  their  basement,  to  supplement 
Peter's  teaching  salary.  They  didn't 
have  a  revolutionary  new  product  like 
a  microchip;  instead,  they  had  a  sound 
idea  and  an  Iowa  work  ethic.  The  de 
Yagers  began  importing  candy  prod- 
ucts from  around  the  world  for  mar- 
keting here  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  Peter  and  Betsy  are  at  the 
helm  of  the  Foreign  Candy  Co.,  Inc., 
stUl  located  in  Hull,  lA 

With  a  yearly  payroll  of  one-half 
million  dollars,  the  de  Yagers  employ 
some  80  industrious  people  in  this 
rural  community  of  1,700.  In  fact,  the 
annual  sales  for  the  Foreign  Candy 
Co.,  Inc.,  Just  topped  $16  million! 


President  Reagan  has  proclaimed 
this  past  week  as  Small  Business 
Week.  Because  of  his  success,  Peter  de 
Yager  was  in  Washington,  DC,  repre- 
senting my  home  State  as  the  1987 
Iowa  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  de  Yager  is  representative  of  the 
many  Iowa  small  businessmen  and 
women  from  Hampton  to  Hull  who 
daily  strive  to  become  successful  mem- 
bers of  their  community.  In  Iowa, 
small  businesses  like  Peter's  are  the 
backbone  of  the  rural  economy. 

The  latest  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  over  46,000  businesses 
throughout  Iowa  that  employ  less 
than  100  people.  Small  business  ac- 
counts for  97  percent  of  all  companies 
in  the  State! 

Today,  the  headlines  refer  time  and 
again  to  the  agricultural  crisis.  Unfor- 
tunately, success  stories  like  Peter  de 
Yager's  often  go  imrecognized.  Revi- 
talizing rural  communities  is  a  pri- 
mary concern  of  mine.  The  new  "buzz- 
word" in  Congress  is  not  entrepreneur- 
ship,  but  rather  "economic  develop- 
ment." 

However,  there  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues:  Our  best 
efforts  in  economic  development  will 
meet  with  no  success  without  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Peter  de  Yagers— men 
and  women  who  take  risks  and  put  in 
long  hotu-s  of  hard  work  that  make 
conununities  like  Hull,  LA,  thrive. 
Please  join  me  in  recognizing  all  small 
businessmen  and  women  by  recogniz- 
ing Peter  de  Yager  for  his  outstanding 
success. 


SUPPORT  A  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  20  years,  the  super- 
powers have  recognized  that  nuclear 
testing  must  eventually  come  to  an 
end.  Both  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty  embody  a  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
halt  to  all  nuclear  testing. 

Nuclear  testing  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  development  of 
new  nuclear  weapons  and  systems  for 
nuclear  warfighting:  Weapon  sj^tems 
that  would  destabilize  the  strategic 
balance  if  deployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  new  nuclear 
weapon  under  development  puts  our 
national  security  at  greater  risk.  Every 
nuclear  test  is  an  affront  to  the  world 
community.  Why  keep  testing?  Why 
not  put  a  stop  to  potentially  threaten- 
ing nuclear  weapons  developments- 
Soviet  as  well  as  American— with  a  test 
ban? 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  has  been 
put  off  for  too  long. 
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The  Schroeder-Gephardt  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1988  DOD  au- 
thorlBatlon  bill,  which  places  new  and 
levere  limits  on  nuclear  testing,  does 
represent  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

There  are  international  efforts  un- 
derway to  implement  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  and  to  provide  global 
verification  of  such  a  ban.  Signatories 
of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  can  amend  the  treaty  to  ban  all 
nuclear  tests. 

The  United  Nations  and  groups  such 
as  Parliamentarians  Global  Action  are 
promoting  an  international  satellite 
monitoring  agency,  a  worldwide  seis- 
mic monitoring  networiL,  and  an  inter- 
national verification  center.  A  ban  on 
all  nuclear  explosions  can  be  verified 
in  this  way  with  imusually  high  confi- 
dence. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  nuclear  weapons  have 
created  a  global  problem  for  which 
there  must  be  a  global  solution.  I  urge 
my  ooUeagues  to  support  the  Schroe- 
der/Gephardt  amendment,  but  also  to 
support  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  end  to  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  is  already 
beginning.  Recently  the  Washington 
Times  carried  a  front  page  story  an- 
nouncing the  prediction  of  rising  gaso- 
line prices  at  the  pumps  which  could 
reach  $1  per  gallon  this  summer. 

This  news  follows  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  our  domestic  oil  industry.  A 
standstill  in  the  exploration  of  new 
wells  and  the  Inability  of  domestic 
wells  to  compete  with  cheaper  world 
oil  have  devastated  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
recent  days  of  inexpensive  oil,  but  we 
must  realize  that  the  future  will  be 
different.  We  must  plan  for  those 
times  now  by  developing  an  energy 
policy  which  prepares  us  for  the  time 
of  greater  dependency  upon  oil  im- 
ix>rted  as  well  as  higher  prices  for  it. 


THE  NEED  TO  DEVELOP  A  NEW 
ENERGY  POUCY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remailu.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
over  1  year  ago  I  spoke  before  this 
body  on  the  urgent  need  for  our 
Nation  to  develop  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

I  explained  that  our  Nation  was  en- 
joying a  period  of  energy  calm,  that 
gasoline  prices  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  in  nearly  a  decade  and  that 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
sources  had  helped  to  reduce  our  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Further,  I  emphasized  that  the  time 
was  ideal  for  our  Nation  to  consider  its 
long-range  energy  goals  and  to  develop 
a  sound  energy  policy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  stable  energy  market  which  exist- 
ed at  the  time,  a  national  energy 
policy  could  have  been  devised  which 
would  have  both  foreseen  and  planned 
for  the  new  energy  situation  which  is 
on  our  horizon. 

However,  since  world  oil  prices 
began  to  fall  in  1986.  oiu-  country's  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oU  has  begim 
to  increase.  In  1986.  the  United  States 
depended  upon  imported  oil  for  more 
than  one-third  of  its  required  sources. 
This  number  approaches  the  amounts 
which  created  U.S.  vulnerability 
during  the  oU  shocks  of  the  1970's. 
Further,  a  recent  Department  of 
Energy  report  estimates  that  in  the 
1990's.  U.S.  oil  imports  will  rise  to 
nearly  one-half  of  its  total  constmxp- 
tion. 


am  confident  that  by  focusing  on  this 
important  economic  development 
issue,  we  will  promote  Jobs  and  indus- 
try across  our  comer  of  the  State. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  DEATH 
OP  WILBER  COHEN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  last  evening  in  South  Korea  a 
great  American,  Wilbur  Cohen,  passed 
away. 

I  have  taken  a  special  order  at  6 
o'clock  this  evening,  and  I  invite  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  re- 
spect to  that  great  American. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  National  Tourism  Week,  I  would 
like  to  salute  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  for  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties they  provide  to  our  Nation. 

In  all  50  States,  tourism  is  a  big  busi- 
ness which  generates  millions— and 
even  billions— of  dollars  for  State  and 
local  economies.  In  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  over  125,000  Jobs  are  gener- 
ated by  the  tourism  Industry.  Visitors 
spend  over  $6  billion  a  year  in  our 
State,  which  results  in  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion in  additional  tax  revenue. 
Throughout  our  coimtry,  travel  and 
tourism  directly  contributes  billions  of 
dollars  in  U.S.  wages,  salaries,  and  tax 
revenue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Exports  and  Tourism, 
and  the  Congressional  Tourism 
Caucus,  one  of  my  highest  priorities 
will  be  to  improve  and  expand  upon 
tourism  opportunities  throughout  the 
Fourth  District  of  Michigan.  I  Invite 
my  friends  and  colleagues  to  come  to 
my  district  and  see  for  themselves  the 
splendor  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
line, the  beauty  of  our  inland  streams, 
lakes,  and  forests,  and  the  abundance  of 
many  forms  of  wildlife,  which  all  com- 
bine together  to  make  our  area  ripe 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism.  I 


THE  IRAQI  MISSILE  ATTACK  ON 
THE  U.S.S.  "STARK" 

(Mr.  RI<:HARDS0N  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
least  28  American  crewmen  are  dead 
and  more  may  be  missing  and  wound- 
ed in  the  inexplicable,  tragic  missile 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark.  EXren  if  this 
indefensible  act  was  an  accident  or  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,  this  tragic 
incident  shows  that  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
with  its  two  zealot  heads  of  state, 
Saddam  Husajrn  and  Khomeini,  is  a 
powder  keg  ready  to  explode.  It  is 
clear  that  imless  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  stabilizes,  this  strategi- 
cally important  area,  which  is  a  choke 
point  for  oil  deliveries  to  the  Western 
World,  could  draw  in  others  besides 
Iran  and  Iraq,  especially  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
should  make  it  clear  to  Iran  and  Iraq 
that  another  attack  on  an  American 
entity  in  the  gulf  will  provoke  Ameri- 
can retaliation.  We  might  also  consid- 
er altering  the  present  rules  of  engage- 
ment, serving  notice  that  any  Iran  or 
Iraqi  aircraft  within  missile  range  of 
an  American  vessel  in  the  gulf  is  vul- 
nerable. We  should  work  with  the  So- 
viets, who  share  a  mutual  interest  in 
stability,  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
area.  Most  importantly,  in  these  times 
of  crisis  and  uncertainly,  we  should 
stand  behind  the  President. 

Today  we  should  honor  those  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  were  killed  and 
express  our  profoundest  condolences 
to  their  families. 
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PROTECrr  HIS  MENTAL  FACUL- 
TIES BY  FLATTENING  HIS 
SKULL 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Frederic  Bastiat,  the  briUiant  19th 
centxuT  French  economist  and  publi- 
cist quoted  a  story  from  the  travelog 
of  a  celebrated  traveler.  One  day  he 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of  sav- 
ages where  a  child  had  Just  been  bom. 
A  crowd  of  soothsayers,  magicians, 
quaclcs — armed  with  rings,  hooks, 
cords,  and  knives — surround  the  new- 
bom.  One  said:  "We  must  protect  his 
eyesight.  I  shall  slant  his  eyes."  An- 
other said:  "We  must  protect  his  hear- 
ing. I  shall  stretch  his  earlobes."  A 
third  said:  "We  must  protect  his  sense 


of  smell.  I  shall  dilate  his  nostrils." 
And  the  chief  medicine  man  said:  "We 
must  protect  his  mental  faculties.  I 
shall  flatten  his  skull." 

"Stop,"  cried  the  traveler.  "Do  not 
pretend  to  know  better  than  (3od.  He 
has  given  organs  to  this  frail  creature: 
let  them  develop  and  grow  strong  by 
exercise,  experience,  and  liberty." 

Bastiat  added  that  Crod  has  provided 
social  organs,  as  well  as  bodily  organs, 
to  man.  These  social  organs  will  devel- 
op themselves  best  in  the  clean  air  of 
liberty.  Away,  then,  with  quaclcs,  regu- 
lators, equalizers,  do-gooders  and  with 
their  pious  moralizatlons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  add:  Away  with 
currency  debasers,  who  want  to  pro- 
tect the  American  producers's  ability 
to  fend  for  himself  in  the  internation- 
al markets  by  mutilating  his  dollar. 


INTRODUCmON     OF     THE     CON- 
TRACrrOR  WHISLEBLOWER 

PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  tragic  that  it  takes  the  explosion  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger  to  reveal 
mechanical  problems  vrith  the  booster 
rockets.  It  is  even  more  tragic  to  find 
out  that  the  loss  of  life  could  have 
been  prevented  had  management 
heeded  the  advice  of  two  engineers 
working  for  Morton  Thiokol,  the 
maker  of  the  booster  rockets. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  protect 
employees  of  Government  contractors 
who  disclose  wrongdoing  or  dangers  to 
public  health  or  safety.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  only  save  the  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars,  but  also  help  make 
programs  like  NASA  safer,  by  making 
it  safer  for  employees  of  Government 
contractors  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
problems  with  (jrovemment  contracts. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  we  have  been 
assaulted  with  examples  of  waste  in 
contracting:  One  contractor  billed  the 
Pentagon  for  the  cost  of  boarding  his 
dog,  another  charged  $600  for  a  claw 
hammer,  and  still  another  billed  the 
Government  for  $600  for  a  toilet  seat 
cover.  In  many  cases,  we  learned  of 
these  ripoffs  because  employees  se- 
cretly passed  the  word.  Employees 
should  not  have  to  sneak  around  in 
the  dark  of  night  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers money. 

This  bill  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
three  bills  that  address  the  serious 
need  to  protect  the  taxpayer  by  pro- 
tecting people  who  are  willing  to  come 
forward  with  information  that  can 
save  us  money  and  lives.  The  other 
two  are  HJl.  25,  which  I  introduced,  to 
strengthen  the  protections  for  civil 
servants  who  blow  the  whistle  and 
H.R.  1394,  introduced  by  Representa- 


tive BoxsR,  to  provide  whistleblower 
protection  to  members  of  the  military. 
The  Contractor  Whistleblower  Pro- 
tection Act  would  protect  employees 
of  Government  contractors  from  re- 
prisals for  exposing  waste  and  fraud  in 
contracts  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 
Similar  legislation  to  cover  defense 
contracts  was  included  by  the  House 
as  part  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  last  year  but  was  severely  watered 
down  in  the  final  conference  report. 
The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contractor  to  discharge  or 
discriminate  against  a  whistleblower. 
An  employee  can  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  an  investiga- 
tion will  take  place,  and  the  employee 
can  be  reinstated  to  his  or  her  job  and 
be  compensated  for  damages.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  procedures  are  vir- 
tually identical  to  those  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  a  number  of 
other  environmental  statutes. 


FOUR-DAY  VISIT  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  BX7NNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  morning— just  past  midnight— I 
and  four  of  my  freshman  colleagues 
returned  from  a  4-day  visit  to  Central 
America. 

On  our  whirlwind  trip,  we  visited 
with  high  officials  of  four  countries. 
We  met  with  Sandinista  officials.  We 
met  with  church  officials.  We  met 
with  local  business  and  labor  leaders. 
We  met  with  Contra  leaders  and  we 
met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.  We  met  with  the  Sandinista 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  head  of  mili- 
tary intelligence. 

In  short,  in  our  4  days,  we  saw  and 
talked  with  a  wide  cross  section  of  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

We  did  not  see  any  of  the  7,000  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Nicaragua— we  asked 
but  were  refused.  But  we  did  see  the 
fear  and  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  on  the  streets  in  that  country. 

Before  I  made  this  trip,  I  did  sup- 
port the  Contras.  But  now,  after 
making  this  trip  and  seeing  the  condi- 
tions in  Nicaragua  firsthand  and  talk- 
ing directly  to  the  leaders  of  the 
neighboring  coimtries,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  continued  support  for  the 
Contras. 

The  one  overriding  impression  a  visi- 
tor to  Nicaragua  cannot  escape  is  that 
there  is  no  freedom  there— only  fear 
and  repression.  And  the  only  realistic 
hope  to  change  that  condition  is  the 
Contra  movement. 

I  wish  there  were  another  answer. 
But  until  there  is,  we  have  no  altema-' 
tive  but  to  continue  to  support  the 
freedom  fighters.  As  it  stands  they  are 
freedom's  only  hope. 


THE  PREAKNESS  AND  HORSE 
RACING  IN  MARYLAND 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday  marked  the  112th  running  of 
the  Preakness  Stakes  at  Plmllco  Race 
Course  in  Baltimore.  Certainly,  every 
year  brings  new  challenges  in  an  effort 
to  try  and  best  previous  Preaknesses, 
but  this  year's  middle  Jewel  of  the 
Triple  Oown  far  excelled  any  of  those 
in  the  past.  The  credit  for  this  year's 
outstanding  Preakness  must  go  to  its 
owners:  Frank  DeFrancis  and  Robert 
Manfuso. 

From  the  start  of  Preakness  week  to 
its  conclusion  with  the  winning  of  the 
race  by  Alysheba,  this  year's  Preak- 
ness was  a  class  event  marked  by  all 
kinds  of  new  and  exciting  innovations. 
Not  only  was  the  track  itself  in  out- 
standing condition  for  this  important 
sporting  event,  but  the  grandstand 
and  the  infield  were  also  tip-top  shape. 
This  only  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of 
the  event  by  the  thousands  of  specta- 
tors who  came  to  enjoy  the  day's  ac- 
tivities. 

Also  to  the  credit  of  the  new  owners, 
efforts  were  made  to  control  some  of 
the  rowdlness  that  characterized  pre- 
vious Preakness  events.  Fortunately, 
those  efforts  succeeded  and,  again, 
helped  to  make  the  Preakness  the  best 
it  could  possibly  be.  And,  to  go  one 
step  further,  the  spectators  in  the  in- 
field were  able  to  see  the  Preakness 
Stakes  race  from  start  to  finish  this 
year— thanks  to  Plmlico's  manage- 
ment's decision  to  set  up  a  special 
large  screen  television  in  the  crowded 
infield.  Again,  that  is  an  added  consid- 
eration that  can  only  enhance  Plmli- 
co's reputation. 

Horse  racing  is  an  important  indus- 
try to  Maryland— thousands  of  jobs 
are  tied  to  it  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. It  certainly  gives  me  pride  to 
see  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
boost  the  image  of  the  racing  industry 
and  make  it  attractive  to  everyone— 
young  and  old,  racing  fan  or  not.  This 
can  only  help  in  bringing  more  people 
out  to  the  track  and  keeping  the 
racing  industry  healthy. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
owners  of  Pimlico  for  a  job  very  well 
done  and  a  Preakness  that  will  long  be 
remembered. 


PEACE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  while  ago  at  an  E  E^xport  Award 
Ceremony  to  a  special  group  of  U.S.A. 
award-winning  exporters.  President 
Reagan,  after  presenting  the  awards 
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to  each,  sadly  announced  that  28  of 
our  Navy  personnel  have  officially 
been  declared  dead  in  the  attack  on 
the  DA  frigate  Stark  in  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

As  the  President  expressed  his  per- 
sonal grief  to  their  families,  he  also 
pledged  that  their  deaths  shall  not  be 
In  vain.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  in 
this  body  join  in  the  mourning  for  our 
brave  men.  and  wish  to  express  our 
sympathy  to  their  families. 

I  join  with  President  Reagan  also  in 
thinking  the  Countries  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Bahrain  for  their  swift  re- 
sponse to  assist  our  crippled  vessel  and 
wounded  crew  members,  probably  re- 
ducing the  loss  of  additional  lives. 

To  assure  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
repetition  of  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent, we  all  must  work  toward  the  end 
of  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  and  for  overall 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


NO  P5-E'8  FOR  HONDURAS 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  wlU  be  debating  the  Central  Amer- 
ica amendments  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  days  after  the  admin- 
istration's announced  intention  to  sell 
sophisticated  F5-E  combat  aircraft  to 
Honduras. 

If  the  administration  has  been  look- 
ing to  give  Nicaragiian  President 
Daniel  Ortega  an  incentive  to  go  on  a 
Mig  buying  binge,  it  could  not  have  de- 
vised a  better  way  than  this. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding this  administration's 
claims,  if  Honduras  gets  P5-E's.  we 
can  kiss  goodbye  any  hopes  of  stabili- 
zation and  lasting  peace  in  this  tinder- 
box  we  call  Central  America. 

Let  us  not  raise  the  stakes  any 
higher  than  they  already  are.  We 
ought  to  be  encouraging  mediation  in 
Central  America,  not  promoting  and 
authorizing  further  militarization. 

We  can  affirm  our  commitment  to  a 
negotiated  peace  by  supporting  today 
the  Ftoley  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  fimds  for  the  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  Nica- 
ragua for  combat. 

Further,  we  must  lend  our  support 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  277.  the 
Gejdenson  resolution  to  prohibit  the 
proposed  sale  of  FS-E  combat  aircraft 
to  Honduras. 


dent  occurred  yesterday  when  Iraqi 
aircraft,  either  one  or  two  of  them,  at- 
tacked the  United  Stetes  frigate,  the 
U.S.S.  Stark.  In  this  unprovoked 
attack  in  waters  we  have  patrolled  for 
many  months,  the  U.S.  ship  was  not  in 
a  combat  situation.  The  ship  had 
every  right  to  be  where  it  was.  but 
none  the  less  we  sustained  28  dead, 
two  severely  burned,  amd  many  others 
wounded.  At  this  point  we  do  not  even 
known  how  many  are  missing.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing.  Several  constituents  of 
mine  have  loved  ones  that  were  serv- 
ing aboard  the  Stark  and  as  of  yet 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
living  or  dead. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
an  irony  in  this  situation.  Several 
people  in  the  well  today,  and  I  suspect 
in  the  days  to  come,  will  call  on  the 
United  States  to  do  something,  to  arm 
ourselves  to  be  able  to  repel  such  an 
attack;  but  the  irony  is  that  some  of 
the  statements  made  on  the  floor  this 
morning  by  people  calling  on  us  to  do 
something  to  defend  ourselves,  to  take 
reprisals  perhaps,  are  being  made  by 
the  same  people  who  have  voted  to  cut 
this  defense  budget  right  down  to  the 
bone  and  the  sinew  and  to  deny  us  the 
capability  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  the  hypoc- 
risy end? 


WHERE  DOES  THE  HYPOCRISY 
END? 

(Mr.  DICTKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  observed  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  the  well,  a  terrible  inci- 


So  in  his  memory.  I  Just  want  to  say 
Ood  bless  you,  Wilbur,  for  affecting 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  in  a 
positive  way. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 

HEW       SECRETARY,       WILBUR 

COHEN 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  that 
former  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen 
had  passed  away.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  think  he  exemplified  the  best  type 
of  public  service.  As  a  young  man. 
Wilbur  helped  craft  the  Social  Seciui- 
ty  Act  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. 

Thirty  years  later  he  was  the  crafts- 
man of  Medicare,  giving  36,000  Ameri- 
cans access  to  health  insurance. 

As  HEW  Secretary,  he  worked  on 
civil  rights,  mental  health,  and  child 
welfare. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Commission  under  his  chairman- 
ship. He  was  my  teacher  and  my 
friend.  He  represented  the  best  in 
public  service. 

I  think  in  my  memory  of  Wilbur 
Cohen,  we  ought  to  preserve  his  legacy 
in  terms  of  these  programs  and  we 
ought  to  for  a  change  say  thank  you 
to  public  servants.  That  is  the  kind  of 
person  he  was,  a  civil  servant  for 
many,  many  years.  Very  often  these 
types  of  individuals  are  the  kinds  of 
people  who  never  get  a  thank  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BASE 
ACREATE  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  iiermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Base  Acre- 
age Equity  Act  of  1987  along  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 
This  bill  would  provide  farmers  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  their  cropping  pat- 
terns in  response  to  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions  ranging  from  conservation 
requirements  contained  in  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  fluctuating 
markets.  H.R.  2100,  passed  by  the 
House  in  October  1985,  contained  lan- 
guage that  provided  farmers  this  flexi- 
bility. 

This  provision  would  have  allowed 
producers  who  participate  in  farm  pro- 
grams to  plant  more  acres  to  a  crop 
that  he  or  she  wished,  as  long  as  they 
agreed  to  plant  less  acres  to  another 
crop  or  crops  that  they  had  previously 
grown.  A  farmer  could  not  expand  the 
amount  of  land  planted  and  still  re- 
ceive Federal  Farm  Program  payments 
under  this  proposal.  Unfortunately, 
the  conference  committee  on  H.R. 
2100  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultures discretionary  authority  in 
regard  to  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sion. To  date,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  seen  fit  to  implement 
this  potentially  valuable  management 
tool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Base  Acreage 
Equity  Act  of  1987  will  mandate  this 
concept  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  This 
ability  wUl  provide  farmers  a  flexible 
and  equitable  system  for  making 
sound  management  decisions  based  on 
the  ever  changing  circumstances  that 
Mother  Nature,  markets,  and  Congress 
can  create. 


TRAGIC  LOSS  OF  U.S.S.  "STARK" 
IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  fires  still  burning  on  an  American 
ship  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  with  lives 
still  in  danger,  there  should  be  no  rush 
to  judgment,  but  this  much  is  clear.  As 
with  the  marines  who  lost  their  lives 
in  Lebanon,  there  will  be  a  temptation 
to  doubt  our  Armed  Forces,  the  men 
who  service  them  and  perhaps  their 
equipment.  As  with  the  marines,  such 
blame  would  be  misplaced.  The  pres- 
ence of  five  American  ships  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  been  a  tragedy  waiting 


to  happen.  Operating  without  air 
cover  in  missions  for  which  they  were 
not  designed,  beyond  the  ability  to 
have  any  protection  from  our  Armed 
Forces,  these  ships  have  from  the 
outset  been  in  danger. 

The  failure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  with 
our  Armed  Forces  nor  with  their 
equipment.  It  is  the  basic  question  of 
the  ability  of  our  political  leadership 
to  understand  the  assets  they  deploy 
and  the  basic  elements  of  our  military 
strategy  and  our  equipment.  Therein 
is  the  failiu«. 

Please  spare  these  brave  men  as 
they  suffer,  as  they  go  through  this 
agony,  and  our  Nation  is  again  embar- 
rassed having  been  questioned  for  a 
failure  which  is  not  their  own. 
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GET  THE  FACTS  FIRST  ON 
NAVAL  ATTACK 

(Mr.  BEaWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  wisely  said  by  the  preceding 
speaker  that  we  should  not  rush  to 
make  a  judgment  in  this  matter.  The 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
had  a  briefing  this  morning  and  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee  will  have  an- 
other briefing  in  the  near  future. 

It  could  be,  you  know,  that  it  is  not 
anybody's  fault.  People  die  in  the 
armed  services  because  they  sacrifice 
for  their  country.  We  ought  to  get  all 
the  facts  before  we  make  any  decision 
as  to  anybody  being  in  error  in  this 
matter.  The  field  of  being  in  military 
activity  is  a  dangerous  field. 

The  main  emotion  that  all  of  us 
have,  in  fact  the  overwhelming  emo- 
tion and  maybe  the  single  emotion,  is 
one  of  deepest  thanks  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  left  behind,  a 
sense  of  gratitude  that  we  have  young 
men  and  young  women  who  serve  our 
country  in  time  of  stress  and  time  of 
difficulty  in  places  of  danger. 


IT  IS  APPALLING  TO  POLITICIZE 
PERSIAN  GULF  INCIDENT  NOW 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  incident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  we 
certainly  want  to  as  a  House  be  in  a 
position  of  saying  to  the  families  of 
those  people  who  have  sailors  aboard 
that  ship  that  they  have  our  condo- 
lences where  death  Ls  obvious  of  28  of 
our  personnel,  and  also  we  want  to  say 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  other 
families  who  are  siiffering  through  a 
period  of  time  here  not  knowing  just 
exactly  what  the  status  of  their  loved 
ones  may  be. 


I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  pre- 
vious two  speakers,  this  is  not  a  time 
to  rush  to  judgment,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  disturbing 
that  someone  would  come  to  the  well 
and  rush  into  trying  to  politicize  the 
issue  almost  immediately.  I  think  that 
we  need  to  get  the  facts  on  the  table, 
we  need  to  look  at  what  may  have 
gone  wrong  or  what  the  sense  of  mis- 
sion was,  but  I  think  for  someone  to 
come  to  this  well  and  immediately  try 
to  politicize  the  issue  is  appalling 
beyond  belief. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompamying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Aimual  Report  for  1986  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  The  report  reflects 
the  Council's  views  in  its  role  of  exam- 
ining programs  serving  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Council's 
recommendations  do  not  reflect  the 
Administration's  views  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
the  reauthorization  proposal  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  May  18,  1987. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
MODIFY  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
AMEND  SECTIONS  ALREADY 
AMENDED  OF  H.R.  1748.  NA- 
•nONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
•nON  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  we  go  into 
the  committee  I  be  allowed  to  offer  a 
technical  amendment  to  correct  two 
amendments  which,  due  to  the  haste 
in  which  compromise  language  was 
being  drafted,  contain  minor  drafting 
errors.  Because  the  amendments 
would  modify  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  were  already  amended,  unani- 
mous consent  in  the  House  is  required. 

The  two  amendments  were  amend- 
ment No.  16  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  on  requir- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  to  give 
preference  to  American  goods,  and 
amendment  No.  2  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leathj  on  10- 
ton  trucks.  In  each  case  the  correction 
is  consistent  with  the  expressed  pur- 


pose and  intent  of  the  provisions  and 
both  gentlemen  concur  in  this  amend- 
ment. If  there  Ls  no  objection.  I  intend 
to  modify  my  technical  corrections 
amendment  to  be  offered  later  as  part 
of  the  en  bloc  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTcoMERT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to  raise 
a  couple  of  questions  here.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  what  we  are  doing  is  amend* 
ing  amendments  that  were  made  In 
order  under  the  amended  rule  by 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  need  not  overdramatize 
the  case.  What  we  have  here  is  two 
amendments  that  just  need  some  tech- 
nical corrections,  and  all  we  are  doing 
is  some  technical  corrections. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  problem  that  this  gentle- 
man has,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  fact  that  for  many 
Members,  they  were  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  the  exact  language  that 
they  wanted  to  offer  on  the  floor 
frozen  in  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  then  we  bring  these  actions  to  the 
floor,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  find 
out  that  the  exact  language  that  the 
House  approved  is  in  fact  not  the 
exact  language  that  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with,  because  we  come  along 
and  make  amendments  later  on  these. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACn*  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
it to  House  Resolution  152  and  nile 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bUl,  HJl. 
1748. 

a  THX  COMMITTES  OF  THX  WBOUC 

D  1300 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  fimctions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. May  13,  1987,  the  amendments 
printed  in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-84,  relating  to  ballistic  missUea. 
had  been  disposed  of. 
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Punuant  to  the  notice  provided  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servtees  on  May  13  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160.  it  is  in  order  to  consider  the 
followlDg  amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tka  a  of  House  Report  100-84: 

The  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Asem,  or  his  designee,  relat- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  military  person- 
nel pay  raise,  which  is  debatable  for  10 
minutes. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative AspQf ,  or  his  designee,  relat- 
ing to  the  N-Reactor.  which  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  for  the  sub- 
stitute printed  on  page  31  of  section  2 
of  House  Report  100-84.  authored  by 
Representative  Mouusoh  of  Washing- 
ton, the  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative AspiH.  or  his  d^ignee,  is  de- 
batable for  40  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  ccmtroUed  by  Representative 
AuCont.  or  Representative  Lowry,  of 
Washington,  or  their  designees,  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto:  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  debatable  for  40  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
reamtatlve  Mobhisom  of  Washington 
and  a  Member  opposed. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce at  this  point  that  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  order  of  the  amendments 
has  been  altered  by  moving  the 
amendments  having  to  do  with  the  N- 
Reactor.  which  is  second  on  the  pro- 
gram today,  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

We  have  discussions  going  on  be- 
tween the  various  parties  on  that 
amendment.  It  looks  like  we  will  have 
a  worked-out  compromise  position, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  save  time  and 
effort  for  all  of  us  if  we  were  able  to 
move  the  N-Reactor  amendment  to 
the  last  item  on  the  list  instead  of  the 
second  Item  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  gentleman  is  giving  notification  an 
hour  previous  to  the  offering  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  in  order. 

AMKHOioirr  orrmzD  bt  mr.  aspin 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspih:  In  sec- 
tion 601  of  division  A  (page  70.  lines  17  and 
19).  strike  out  "April  I,  1988"  both  places  It 
appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "January 
1. 1988". 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Asral  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  wlU  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspntl. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 

just  very  briefly  run  through  it.  be- 
cause I  have  woiiced  it  out  with  the 
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people  on  the  Republican  side,  and  I 
think  that  we  have  an  agreement  here. 

We  had  an  amendment  last  week  on 
the  SDI  amendment  which  cut  the 
amount  of  SDI  funding  from  $3.6  bil- 
lion to  $3.1  billion,  which  opens  up  a 
$500  million  funds  available  imder  the 
budget  resolution  limits,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  this  Is  to  spend  it  on  some- 
thing that  I  think  all  sides  of  the 
debate,  whether  they  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  conservatives  or  liber- 
als, would  agree  is  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  defense  budget,  which  Is 
the  funding  for  the  pay  of  the  people 
in  the  service. 

Our  bill  at  the  moment  has  a  pay 
raise,  a  3-percent  pay  raise,  that  goes 
into  effect  on  April  1  of  next  year.  It  is 
not  what  we  wanted.  What  we  clearly 
would  have  liked  would  be  to  have 
moved  that  pay  raise  a  little  bit 
higher,  perhaps  4  percent,  and  move  it 
earlier  in  the  year. 

D  1305 

The  availability  of  $500  million  does 
allow  us  to  move  that  pay  raise  up  3 
months  and  under  this  amendment  it 
would  move  the  effective  date  of  the 
pay  raise  from  April  1  up  to  January  1. 
which  is  consistent  with  the  date  on 
which  we  have  given  the  pay  raises  in 
recent  years. 

The  pay  raises  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  3  years  I  believe  have  all 
taken  place  on  January  1.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  people  in  the  service 
understand  that  in  spite  of  the  budget 
crvmches  and  other  things  that  we 
think  that  the  people  in  the  service 
are  a  very,  very  important  part  of  our 
defense  expenditures.  We  believe  that 
people  in  the  service  is  one  of  the  big 
pluses  which  has  happened  under  the 
Reagan  buildup,  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  people  volunteering  for 
service  is  very  high.  I  think  we  want  to 
keep  it. 

It  is  part  of  that  consistency  that  I 
wanted  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
allow  the  money  saved  from  the  SDI. 
and.  of  course,  the  SDI  number  will 
undoubtedly  go  up  in  conference  but 
also  other  nimibers  could  go  up  in  con- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  we  ought  to  do  to  spend  the 
money  at  this  time  is  to  spend  the 
money  on  moving  their  pay  raise  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
telman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  support  of 
the  pay  raise  and  of  moving  the  effec- 
tive date  to  January  1.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  clear,  though,  that  this  is  not 
earmarked  money  and  if  In  conference 
SDI  is  Increased,  as  you  and  I  would 
both  expect  it  to  be.  this  would  not  in 
any  way  negatively  impact  the  pay 
raise  here  because  it  is  not  earmarked. 


per  se;  it  is  simply,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  does  not  want 
to  exceed  the  ceiling  that  we  have  im- 
posed on  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  certainly  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sorry  that  it  was  necessary 
initially,  but  there  was  an  insistence 
that  we  cut  back  the  spending  and  I  do 
support  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  especially  in  view  of 
the  clarifications  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man to  provide  a  3  percent  pay  raise 
on  January  1.  1988.  rather  than  April 
1.  1088. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  I  con- 
sider adequate  and  timely  pay  raises  to 
be  absolutely  essential  for  maintaining 
the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
President's  request  for  a  4-percent  pay 
raise  would  at  least  have  prevented 
military  pay  from  falling  behind  fur- 
ther civilian  pay  raises.  I  supported 
the  request  for  that  reason. 

It  was  not  pleasing  to  me  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation  approved  a  less 
generous  3  percent  pay  raise  and  even 
delayed  the  effective  date  from  Janu- 
ary to  April. 

The  amendment  before  us  now. 
therefore,  is  certainly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  I  wish  we  could  go 
even  further  in  restoring  the  4-percent 
pay  raise.  I  will  certainly  do  my 
utmost  in  conference  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment and  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  Aspin  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AsRNl  to  move  the  date  for  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  back  to  January  1,  1988.  As 
amended  by  the  Aspin  substitute  conforming 
the  committee-reported  bill  to  the  budget  res- 
olution number  for  Defense,  H.R.  1748  cur- 
rently provides  for  a  3-percent  pay  raise  effec- 
tive April  1,  1988. 

Other  than  increased  end  strength  for  the 
active  duty  IMavy  and  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, the  only  significiant  program  growth  in 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  re- 
quest for  military  personnel  was  $2  billion  for 
a  pay  raise.  As  a  result,  in  meeting  budget  re- 
duction targets,  there  was  simply  no  other 
place  to  find  Vne  required  level  of  cuts.  Any  al- 
ternative scenarios  would  have  been  far  more 
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devastating:  for  example,  drastically  reducing 
existing  programs  like  reenlistment  bonuses 
and  special  pays,  delaying  family  moves  for 
many  months,  or  cutting  existing  force  struc- 
ture. 

It  is  all  too  easy,  particularly  in  peacetime, 
to  take  for  granted  the  rigorous  demands  that 
military  life  places  upon  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform — and  their  families.  The  Iraqi  fighter 
plane  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  In  the  Per- 
sian GuK  yesterday  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
sacrifices  ttiey  are  often  required  to  make  in 
servKe  to  the  Natk>n. 

Military  pay  is  the  most  visible  component 
of  the  military  compensation  package.  It  is 
vital  to  recruitir^  and  retaining  the  high  quality 
personnel  currently  manning  the  force.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  ttie  Aspin  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I 
3ield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenxl], 
who  would  like  to  propound  an  inter- 
rogatory to  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  short 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  Interest  in  my  concerns.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee's  first  mark  of  the 
blU  provided  full  funding  for  a  small, 
yet  vital  Research  and  Development 
program  known  as  RAMP  [Rapid  Ac- 
quisition of  Manufactured  Parts.] 
RAMP  is  funded  under  the  Navy's 
RDT&E  Program  element  number 
63712N.  entitled  Generic  Logistics 
R&D  Technology  Demonstrations. 
With  the  House's  approval  of  your 
substitute,  Mr.  Chairman.  RAMP 
ftmding  was  reduced  by  $2  million.  I 
would  like  to  request  your  assistance 
In  restoring  these  funds  once  the  au- 
thorization bill  goes  to  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  at- 
tention. The  gentleman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  and  I  support  his 
request  for  this  important  project.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  would 
you  provide  a  brief  description  of  the 
RAMP  project? 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so.  The  RAMP  project  is  a  joint 
venture  sponsored  by  the  Navy  and 
the  South  Carolina  Research  Author- 
ity. The  goal  of  RAMP  is  to  increase 


fleet  readiness  by  providing  advanced 
computer  aided  design  and  manufac- 
turing of  parts. 

The  life  span  of  a  naval  vessel  is  20 
to  50  years.  In  the  course  of  the  life  of 
these  systems  the  vendors  that  origi- 
nally manufactured  the  components  in 
them  frequently  go  out  of  business  or 
no  longer  produce  the  parts.  As  a 
result,  the  Navy  often  can  not  readily 
procure  a  part  when  it  is  needed.  It 
can  take  up  to  300  days  in  some  in- 
stances to  obtain  a  part.  RAMP  will 
reduce  the  procurement  cycle  of  hard- 
to-get  parts  to  one-tenth  the  current 
cycle.  With  RAMP  we  will  soon  have 
the  capability  to  get  a  needed  part  in 
30  days  instead  of  300. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's support  and  I  thank  him  for 
providing  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  RAMP  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
notice  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  earlier 
today  under  paragraph  7  of  section  2 
of  House  Resolution  160.  It  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments 
numbered  28  through  61  and  63 
through  80  and  83.  printed  in  section  3 
of  House  Resolution  100-84,  en  bloc, 
said  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question,  but  are  debatable 
for  60  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

AMKNDMEirrS  OrTERKD  BT  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
en  bloc  amendments,  as  modified. 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin,  as 
modified:  (Consisting  of  amendments  num- 
bered 28  through  61.  63  through  80.  and  83 
in  section  3  of  House  Report  100-84  (the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  Ac- 
company House  Resolution  160),  with  modi- 
fications to  Amendments  Numbered  29.  31, 
32.  33,  36,  37,  38.  41,  42.  44.  SO.  51.  52,  61.  64. 
66.  70,  80,  and  83). 

(All  page  and  line  references  are  to  H.R. 
2169) 

AMZNDlCEirT  NO.  38   (PROPOSED  BT  MR. 
CHAPPELL  OP  PLORIDA) 

E>elete  Sections  105(c),  113,  201(b),  and 
301(c). 

On  page  10  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  12  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  22. 

On  page  19  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  6  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  11. 

On  page  22  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  16  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  20. 

On  page  49  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
after  line  12  and  all  following  thereafter 
through  line  18. 

AMXNDMKirT  NO.  39,  AS  MODIPIKD  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  HUTTO  OF  FLORIDA) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  section  103  (page  9,  after 
line  19).  add  the  following  new  subsection: 


(b)  Mechanical  Dmxnaa  Pioobam.— 
None  of  the  amount  provided  by  mihacctton 
(a)  for  other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force 
Is  available  for  the  mechanical  dlverten 
program.  The  amount  provided  In  subaee- 
tion  (a)  for  other  proctirement  for  flacal 
year  1988,  and  the  amount  provided  for  mu- 
nitions and  associated  support  equipment, 
are  each  hereby  reduced  by  $9307.000. 

At  the  end  of  section  206  (pace  32.  after 
line  25)  add  the  following  new  subaectloD: 

(g)  Conventional  MuNmoics  PRoaiAM.— 
Of  the  funds  authorized  In  section  301  for 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$40,722,000  Is  available  only  for  the  Conven- 
tional Munitions  Program.  The  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  f<w 
fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  increased  by 
(9,807.000. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  30  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  BAOHAM 
OP  CALIFORNIA) 

Page  16,  line  10,  insert  "or  modify"  after 
"purchase". 

AMERDMBNT  NO.  31,  AS  MODIPIBD  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  PRICE  OP  ILLINOIS) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21. 

after  line  IS),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  IIS.  UMrTATION  ON  CERTAIN  PROCUREMENT. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  chemical  weapons  antidote 
contained  In  automatic  Injectors  (or  for  the 
procurement  of  the  components  for  such  in- 
jectors) determined  to  l>e  critical  under  the 
Industrial  Preparedness  Planning  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  unless— 

(1)  such  Injector  or  component  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  by  a  company 
which  is  an  existing  producer  under  the  in- 
dustrial preparedness  program  at  the  time 
of  the  contract  Is  awarded  and  which— 

(A)  has  executed  a  Department  of  Defense 
Form  1S19, 

(B)  has  received  all  required  regulatory 
approvals,  and 

(C)  has  the  plant,  equipment,  and  person- 
nel to  perform  the  contract  in  existence  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
awarded:  or 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  such  procurement  from  a  source  in  ad- 
dition to  a  source  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  critical  to  United  States  national  security. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S3,  AS  MOSIPIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  AOCOIN  OP  OREGON) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  section  208  (page  36,  after 
line  16),  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 
(d)  Semiconductor  MANUFAcrrnRiNG  Tbch- 
NOLOCT.— Of  the  funds  provided  under  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $15,000,000  shaU  be  available 
only  for  semiconductor  manufacturing  tech- 
nology In  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized for  such  purpose.  The  amount  provided 
in  section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1988  Is  hereby  Increased  by 
$15,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  33,  AS  MODIPISD  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  AU(X>IN  OP  OREGON) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
Page  23.  line  1,  strike  out  "$12,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  34   (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  MURTHA 
OP  PKNNSTLVANIA) 

At  the  end  of  section  204  (page  26,  after 
line  20),  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  INDUSTRIAL  Preparedness.— Of  the 
amount  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Navy  for  fiscal   year   1988.  $43,393,000  la 
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sraOklde  only  tor  the  Navy  Industrial  Pre- 
paradDMB  (Navy  Manufacturing  Technology 
Pncnm)  itrocmn  element.  The  amount  au- 
tliorteed  in  nich  section  tor  the  Navy  tor 
ftocal  year  1SC8  is  hereby  increased  by 
$U.3M.000. 

»MMiiM«HT  SO.  SS  <raOPO«0  BT  MB.  BASHAM 
OrCAUPOKNU) 

In  section  aOKa).  insert  the  toUowing  new 
paragraph  after  paragraph  (8)  (page  35. 
after  line  20)  and  redesignate  the  following 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

(9)  $1S,000,000  is  available  only  for  medi- 
cal appuiaitions  of  the  free  electron  laser 
program  for  medical  research  and  material: 

.M»Mim«HT  HO.  SS,  AS  MODDIXD  (PROPOSED  BT 
m.  UATH  OP  TXTAS) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Page  3S.  line  23,  strike  out  "and". 
Page  23.  line  2S.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert ":  and". 
nge  23,  after  line  2S.  Insert  the  following: 
(4)  $200,000  is  available  only  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  study  to 
evaluate  the  capability  polymer  and  process 
technologies  that  meet  or  exceed  NATO 
specifications    for    the    configuration    of 
mediimi-  and  large-caliber  ammunition. 

utwmwtanwT  no.  ST,  AS  MODIPIXD  (PROPOSKD  BT 
MR.  BBimSXl  OP  PLORIOAI 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  11  (page  41, 
after  line  31),  add  the  following  new  section: 
ac  n*.  sPBcmcATiow  op  funds  for  testing 
Acnvims. 
The  amount  provided  in  section  201  for 
the  activities  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Test  and  Evaluation,  is 
hereby  increased  by  $24,432,000.  Of  such 
amount— 

(1)  $75,238,000  is  available  only  for  the 
DevelotHnent,  Test  and  Evaluation  program, 
oi  which — 

(A)  $14,979,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Joint  Live  Fire  project,  of  which  $6,000,000 
is  available  only  for  foreign  equipment 
assets  testing:  and 

(B)  $7,842,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Test  and  Evaluation  Independent  Activities 
project; 

(2)  $10,800,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Live  Fire  Testing  program;  and 

(3)  $12,928,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Joint  Technical  Coordinating  Group  for  the 
Aircraft  Survivability  program. 

At  the  end  of  Utle  Vni  of  division  A  (page 
117.  after  line  35).  add  the  following  new 
section: 

8BC  811.  UVK-FIRE  TESTING. 

(a)  COVKRAGE  OP  SlGIflPICAMT  PRODUCT  IM- 

PROvniXRT  Programs.— <1)  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  2366  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 
(A)   by   inserting  "(1)"   after  "Re«uirk- 


(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectivelr,  Bnd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  a  covered  product  improvement 
program  may  not  proceed  beyond  low-rate 
initial  production  until  realistic  vulnerabil- 
ity testing  (in  the  case  of  a  product  improve- 
ment to  a  covered  system)  or  realistic  letha- 
lity testing  (in  the  case  of  a  product  im- 
provement to  a  major  munitions  program  or 
a  missile  program)  is  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cov- 
ered product  Improvement  program  is  a  pro- 
gram under  which— 


"(A)  a  modification  or  upgrade  will  be 
made  to  a  covered  system  which  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  is  likely 
to  affect  significantly  the  vulnerability  of 
such  system:  or 

"(B)  a  modification  or  upgrade  will  be 
made  to  a  major  munitions  program  or  a 
missile  program  which  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense)  is  likely  to  affect 
significantly  the  lethality  of  the  munition 
or  missile  produced  under  the  program. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  missile"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "missUe,  or  product 
modification  or  upgrade". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  missUe  pro- 
gram" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "missile 
program,  or  covered  product  improvement 
program". 

(4)  Subsection  (eH4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  a  covered  product 
improvement  program  for  a  covered 
system)"  after  "in  the  case  of  a  covered 
system". 

(5)  Subsection  (eK5)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  a  covered  product 
improvement  program  for  such  a  program)" 
after  "missile  program". 

(b)  VuLNBHABiLiTY  TisTiiiG.— Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "survivability"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  text  of  the  section 
(other  than  the  second  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (eH4))  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "vulnerability";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  survivability"  in 
subsection  (eX4). 

(c)  Tmx  POR  LivE-PiRE  Testing.— Subsec- 
tion (bKl)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  to 
allow  any  such  proposed  design  correction 
to  be  tested  in  comparison  with  the  original- 
ly tested  design  of  the  system,  munition, 
missile,  or  product  improvement.". 

(d)  Explanation  por  Waivers  by  Secre- 
tary OP  Depense.— Subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  Include  with  any  such  certification  a 
report  explaining  how  the  Secretary  plans 
to  evaluate  the  vulnerability  or  lethality  of 
the  system  or  program  and  assessing  possi- 
ble alternatives  to  testing  the  full  system  or 
program.". 

(e)  Designated  OSD  Oppicial  por  Live- 
Fire  Testing.— Such  section  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  (as  amended  by  sul>sections  (a)  and  (b)) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f ).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Designated  OSD  Oppicial  por  Live- 
Fire  Testing.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  designate  a  civilian  official  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  Is  responsible 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition to  have  principal  responsibility 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  vulnerability  and  lethality 
testing  required  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Before  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  a  covered  system, 
major  munitions  program,  missile  program, 
or  covered  product  Improvement  program 
begins,  the  official  designated  under  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(A)  shall  review  the  adequacy  of  the  plan 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  for  testing  of  that  system  or  pro- 
gram under  subsection  (a)  (including  the 
schedule  and  proposed  funding  for  such 
testing):  and 


"(B)  shall  report  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  on  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  such  plan  and  (if  such  offi- 
cial designated  under  paragraph  (1)  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  is  Inadequate)  on  what 
such  official  considers  would  constitute  an 
adequate  test  plan. 

"(SKA)  While  testing  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  a  covered  system,  major  mu- 
nitions program,  missUe  program,  or  cov- 
ered product  Improvement  program  is  car- 
ried out.  the  official  designated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  continue  to  review  the  ade- 
quacy and  progress  of  the  testing. 

"(B)  That  official— 

"(i)  may  observe  any  test  under  subsection 
(a)  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department:  and 

"(11)  shall  have  access  to  all  test  data  and 
reports  produced  by  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  with  respect  to  a  test 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  At  the  conclusion  of  testing  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  covered  system,  major 
munitions  program,  missile  program,  or  cov- 
ered product  improvement  program,  the  of- 
ficial designated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  testing  to  the  de- 
fense committees  of  Congress  (as  defined  in 
section  2362(eK3)  of  this  title). 

"(4KA)  The  official  designated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  carry  out  programs  to 
Improve  the  conduct  of  realistic  vulnerabil- 
ity testing  and  realistic  lethality  testing  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  shall  devel- 
op improved  methods.  Instruments,  and  fa- 
cilities for  such  testing. 

"(B)  That  official  shall  have  the  author- 
ity- 

"(1)  to  procure  threat  munitions  and  test 
targets  for  such  testing;  and 

"(11)  to  coordinate  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  of  such  munitions  and  targets. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  of- 
ficial designated  under  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  an  adequate  staff  to  enable  that  offi- 
cial to  carry  out  the  duties  of  that  official 
under  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  specific  funds  for  the  functions  of 
that  official  under  paragraph  (4)(A).". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  subsection  (f)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (e))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  2303(5)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  2302(5)". 

(2)(A)  The   heading  of  such  section   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2366.  M^or  systemg  and  munition*  programs: 

vulnerability  and  lethality  testinr,  operational 

testing". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  139  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"2366.  Major  systems  and  munitions  pro- 
grams: vulnerability  and  letha- 
lity testing:  operational  test- 
ing.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  38,  AS  MODIFIED  (PROPOSED  BY 
MR.  RAY  OP  GEORGIA) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
48,  after  line  3),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  244.  HIGH-SPEED  PATROL  BOAT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  encouraged 
to  (1)  evaluate  a  new  80-foot  reconnaissance 
assault  and  missile  boat  that  has  been  de- 
signed to  project  power  in  coastal,  harbor, 
river,  and  Island  waterways  and  on  closed 
seas,  and  (2)  consider  procuring  a  prototype 
of  such  boat  for  extensive  testing  and  eval- 
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uation.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  any 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  any  such  boat. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3»  (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  SPRATT 
OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA) 

At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  48,  after  line 
3),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  244.— CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION  COM- 
PUANCE  MONITORING  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Army 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  $6,800,000  Is 
available  only  to  conduct  a  program  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  compliance  monitor- 
ing capabilities  In  support  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weap- 
ons proposed  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  40  (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  RIDGE  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA) 

At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
48,  after  line  3)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  244.  ANTI-ARMOR  WEAPONS  TESTING. 

(a)  Tests.— In  order  to  correct  the  lack  of 
close-in  individual  soldier  or  squad-level 
tank  killing  capability,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  a  comparative  oper- 
ational test  of  shoulder-fired  squad-level 
anti-tank  weapons  comparing,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  following  existing  weapons: 

(1)  The  Oerman  Panzerfaust  III. 

(2)  The  Swedish  AT-4  (or  United  States 
variant). 

(3)  The  United  Kingdom  LAW  80. 

(4)  The  French  Apilas. 

(5)  The  French  Strim. 

(6)  The  United  States  Marine  Corp's 
SMAW. 

(7)  The  Israel  B-300. 

(8)  The  United  States  3.5  Inch  rocket 
launcher  with  modem  Belgian  ammunition. 

(b)  Test  Specifications.— The  tests  shall 
include  maximum  rate-of-klll  firings  against 
realistic,  moving,  company-size  or  larger 
tank  target  arrays  by  pairs  of  operational, 
average-skill  gunners  (with  an  assistant 
gunner  for  each).  Each  target  array  shall  lie 
presented  over  realistic  European-type  ter- 
rain on  courses  unfamiliar  to  every  gunner, 
with  large  distances  varying  from  30  to  300 
meters.  Each  pair  of  gunners  shall  have 
available  to  them  for  firing  in  each  target 
array  presentation  the  number  of  antitank 
rounds  that  would  normally  be  carried  by 
foot  by  a  combat-loaded  rifle  squad.  Total 
anti-tank  system  weight  for  the  squad 
(launchers,  ammunition,  and  accessories) 
shall  not  exceed  70  pounds.  Gunners  shsill 
be  thoroughly  trained  In  each  weapon  using 
live  ammunition  firings. 

(c)  Use  op  Soviet  Tanks.— The  tests  shall 
compare  the  weapons  for  lethality,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Live  Fire  Test 
Program,  against  actual  combat-loaded 
Soviet  tanks. 

(d)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (with  respect  to 
the  Marine  Corps),  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  each  submit  to  Congress  Inde- 
pendent and  uncoordinated  reports  address- 
ing— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  tests, 

(2)  the  firing  results,  and 

(3)  a  recommended  best  weapon. 
modification  to  the  amendment  offered  by 

mr.  aspin  of  wisconsin 
(amendment  no.  4 1  in  the  report  op  the 

committee  on  rules) 
(Page  and  line  references  are  to  HJi. 
2169) 


The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "$884,560,000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$942,560,000". 
Page  3,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 

flush  sentence: 

The  total  of  the  amounts  provided  under 
clauses  (i).  (11),  and  (lU)  of  paragraph  (5KA) 
is  hereby  reduced  by  $58,000,000  as  an  un- 
distributed reduction. 

At  the  end  of  section  108  of  the  bill  (page 
13,  after  line  23),  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(f)  Rule  op  Construction.— The  provi- 
sions of  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (d)  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  shall  have  no  force  and  effect. 

Page  48,  line  8.  insert  "for  fiscal  year 
1988"  after  "appropriated". 

Page  40,  line  21,  strike  out  "and  fiscal  year 
1989". 

Page  64.  line  13,  strike  out  "21,407"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "21,476". 

Page  64.  line  16,  strike  out  "7,840"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7,631". 

Page  64.  line  17,  strike  out  "695"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  therof  "665". 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  81Z.  CLARinCATION. 

A  country  may  be  considered  to  be  a  quaU- 
fj^g  country  under  subsection  (c)  of  the 
section  In  this  title  with  the  heading  "PREF- 
ERENCES IN  AWARDING  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTS", only  if  the  country  has  in  effect 
with  the  United  States  a  reciprocal  defense 
procurement  memorandimi  of  understand- 
ing. 

Page  177,  line  22,  strike  out  "$191,717,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$163,734,000". 

Page  178,  line  2.  strike  out  "$98,492,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$126,475,000". 

Page  198,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13. 

Page  226,  Une  22,  strike  out  "$154,806,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$134,806,000". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  42,  AS  MODIFIED  (PROPOSED  BY 
MR.  BENNETT  OF  FLORIDA) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A  (page 
60,  after  line  11),  add  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  315.  AUTHORITY  FOR  CONTRACTORS  TO 
SETTLE  CLAIMS  RELATING  TO  MOVE- 
MENT OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  DI- 
RECTLY WITH  OWNERS  OF  GOODa 

(a)  Authority  to  Settle  Claims.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  covered  household  goods  claim 
arising  out  of  a  shipment  within  the  United 
States  of  household  goods  having  a  weight 
in  excess  of  2,000  pounds,  the  contractor 
may  settle  the  claim  directly  with  the 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  concerned.  If 
the  contractor  and  the  member  concerned 
do  not  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
claim,  the  claim  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  otherwise  appUcable  laws  and 
regulations. 

(b)  Covered  Claims.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  a  covered  household  goods  claim 
Is  a  claim  by  a  memiier  of  the  Armed  Forces 
against  a  contactor  described  In  subsection 
(c)  for  loss  or  damage  of  the  member  suislng 
from  the  shipment  by  the  contractor  of 
household  goods  belonging  to  the  member. 

(c)  Contractors  Covered.— Subsection  (a) 
appUes  to  a  contractor  under  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  ship- 
ment of  household  goods  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(d)  United  States  Defined.— Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "United  States" 
means  the  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 


(e)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  ai>- 
pUes  with  reject  to  claims  arising  after 
April  30,  1987- 

AMEHDMENT  NO.  43  (PROPOSED  BT  MS.  OTIIALLT 
OF  CALIPORMIA) 

At  the  end  of  title  V  of  division  A  (page 
70,  after  line  3),  add  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  sm.  MILfTARY  EDUCATION  PROGKAM  POK 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  CIVILIAN 
TECHNICIANS. 

(a)  Relationship  to  Military  Promo- 
tions.—A  civiUan  technician  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  who  is  unable  to  complete 
required  training  under  the  Military  Educa- 
tion Program  for  civilian  technicians  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  established  on 
August  1,  1985,  may  not  be  denied  a  miUtary 
promotion  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  com- 
plete such  training  if  the  reason  for  such 
faUure  was  lack  of  availability  of  training 
spaces. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  February  15, 
1988,  the  ComptroUer  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
report  on  the  MiUtary  Education  Program 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a).  The  report 
shall  describe— 

(1)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  program  on  readiness; 
and 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  sick 
leave,  annual  leave,  and  other  benefits  of  ci- 
vilian technicians  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  any  resulting  effect  on  their 
morale. 

amendment  no.  44,  AS  MODIFIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  GUCKMAH  OP  KANSAS) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  section  733(c)  (page  103, 
after  line  9).  insert  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

(3)  Requirement  for  Availability  op  90- 
Day  Insurance  Coverage.— Section  702(c)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  any  request  for  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  (or  any  subsequent) 
phase  of  the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  a  requirement 
for  the  contractor  to  offer  an  option  to  elect 
an  Insurance  plan  which  meets  the  foUow- 
lng requirements: 

"(A)  The  plan  shall  be  available  at  the 
election  of  an  Individual  losing  eligibUity  to 
be  a  covered  beneficiary  under  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  (for  reasons 
such  as  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  or  a  change  In  family  status  (including 
divorce  or  annulment,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
chUd,  reaching  age  22)). 

"(B)  The  plan  shaU  provide  for  coverage 
of  benefits  simUar  to  the  coverage  of  bene- 
fits available  to  the  individual  under  the 
CHAMPUS  reform  initiative,  without  a 
waiting  period  and  regardless  of  any  pre-ex- 
isting condition. 

■(C)  The  plan  shaU  provide  such  benefit 
coverage  for  a  period  of  a  minimum  of  90 
days,  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  cover- 
age under  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  normally  would  terminate 
(absent  coverage  under  this  plan). 

"(D)  The  plan  shaU  provide  that  enroUees 
in  the  plan  shaU  pay  the  fuU  periodic 
charges  for  the  benefit  coverage.". 

Page  104,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "section 
702(cK2)  and  (3)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  702(cX2>,  (3).  and  (4)". 
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KO.  «•  (raOPOSB)  BT  ME.  HOPKIMS 
OFKKHTUCKT) 

At  the  end  Of  UUe  V  of  division  A  (pue 
TO,  after  line  3).  add  the  followlns  new  aec- 
tlon: 

8W.  f«.  KBMOVAL  OP  mUTAKY  DKPARTMDrr 
CHUNGS  ON  NUMBBK  OF  ROTC 
SCBOLABaHII>& 

Section  ai07(h)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  !■  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Not  more  than  39.500  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen appointed  under  this  secUon  may 
be  in  the  financial  assistance  programs  at 
any  <»ie  time.". 
AMBiDimrr  ifo.  4S  (pkoposkd  bt  m.  m.  or 

AUIORA) 

In  secUon  733  of  division  A  (page  100). 
strike  out  subMCtion  (b)  (page  100.  line  31 
thrauch  page  103,  line  4)  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowinr 

(b)  OlW  C01IT«ACT  Pm  COWXaACTOR  Al- 
U>WB>  n>an  SOLICITATIOW  FOK  Dm ONSTRA- 

Tion  Phase  op  CHAMPUS  Rooaii  Ihitia- 
Tivi.— No  contractor  may  be  awarded  more 
tt»M»  one  contract  for  subregions  I,  II,  and 
m  under  Solicitation  No.  MDA903-87-R- 
0047  (tanied  for  the  (THAMFUS  reform  initi- 
ative denumstratlon  project  required  by  sec- 
tion 70a(a)  of  the  Department  of  E>efense 
AuthoriuUon  Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661; 
99  Stat.  3899)). 

At  the  end  of  secUon  733  of  division  A 
(page  104.  after  line  5).  add  the  following 
new  subaecUon: 

(e)  AmnnoaAL  DnioicsTaATioH  Projects 
RnmBBD  In  OoEJUXcnoH  WrrH  CHAMPUS 
RaoRM  InrunvE  Demomstratioh 
Project.— 

(1)  Oeeeral  RBQxriREiiEin.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  conduct  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  altemaUves  to  health  c&re 
under  CHAMPUS  and  under  the  CHAM- 
PUS reform  iniUaUve.  The  demonstration 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  demonstra- 
Uon  project. 

(3)  List  or  demoiietratior  projects.— The 
dem<»istration  projects  are  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Tidewater  mental  health  demon- 
stration project  (Solicitation  No.  MDA906- 
88-C-OOOl). 

(B)  The  Port  Drum  demonstration 
project. 

(C)  The  civilian-run  primary  care  clinics 
known  as  PRIMUS  and  NAVCARE. 

(D)  The  New  Orleans  demonstration 
project  (SoUdtaUon  No.  MDA903-87-R- 
0047).  to  be  considered  both  as  part  of  the 
CHAMPUS  reform  InitiaUve  demonstration 
ivoject  and  as  a  separate  demonstration 
project  under  this  subsection. 

(E)  A  fiscal  Intermediary  demonstration 
project,  to  be  Implemented  by  amending  an 
yyi«».tng  Departm«it  of  Defense  contract 
with  a  fiscal  intermediary  in  a  SUte  or 
region  to  require  the  Intermediary  to  imder- 
take  management  of  a  health  care  network 
through  coat-containment  initiatives.  In- 
cluding uUlisatkin  review,  pre-admission 
screening,  second  surgical  opinions,  and  con- 
tracting for  care  on  a  discounted  basis. 

(P)  Two  Air  Force  alternative  health  care 
delivery  syxton  demonstraUon  projects,  re- 
quired pursuant  to  secUon  732  of  this  Act. 

(O)  A  demcmstraUon  project  for  non- 
active  duty  beneficiaries  In  the  catchment 
am  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital 
that  uses  a  managed  health  care  network. 
Including  health  care  enrollment  (as  provid- 
ed in  section  1099  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code),  and  Is  funded  on  a  fixed-price  per 
capita  basis. 


(3)  Report  or  demorstratior  projects.- 
Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  a  report  that  pro- 
vides an  outline  and  discussion  of  the 
nuumer  In  which  the  Secretary  Intends  to 
structure  and  conduct  each  demonstration 
project  required  under  this  subsecUon. 

(4)  Evaluation  methodolooy.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  develop  a  methodology 
to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  results  of  the 
demonstraUon  projects  required  under  this 
subsection.  The  methodology  shall  be  devel- 
oped In  conjunction  with  the  methodology 
developed  under  section  702(a)(4)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661)  (as  added  by  sec- 
Uon 733(a)  of  this  Act)  and  shaU  be  included 
In  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  such  section  702(a)(4). 

(5)  IfHGTH  or  projects.— Each  project  re- 
quired under  this  subsecUon— 

(A)  shall  run  concurrently  with  the 
CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  demonstration 
project: 

(B)  shall  begin  during  fiscal  year  1988  (or 
shall  continue  in  the  case  of  a  project  begun 
before  fiscal  year  1988);  and 

(C)  shall  continue  until  at  least  one  year 
of  operation  of  all  principal  features  (In- 
cluding networks  of  providers  of  health 
care)  of  the  CHAMPUS  reform  Initiative 
demonstration  project  has  taken  place. 

(6)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  evaluate  the  demonstration  projects 
required  by  this  subsection,  using  the  meth- 
odology developed  under  paragraph  (3),  as 
alternatives  to  methods  of  providing  health 
care  under  CHAMPUS,  the  CHAMPUS 
reform  initiative  demonstration  project,  and 
the  CHAMPUS  reform  InlUatlve  If  fuUy  Im- 
plemented. The  Secretary  shall  Include  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  in  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  702(c)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661). 

(7)  DEPiRrnoR.— In  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "CHAMPUS"  means  the  Ci- 
vilian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services,  as  that  term  is  defined 
by  section  1072(4)  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(B)  The  term  "CHAMPUS  reform  Initia- 
tive demonstration  project"  means  the 
project  required  by  section  702(a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661;  99  SUt.  3894). 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
section  733(aKl),  Insert  after  "award  a  con- 
tract" (on  page  100,  line  14)  the  following: 
•under  SoUclUtlon  No.  MDA903-87-R- 
0047". 

AMERDMEHT  HO.  47  (PROPOSED  BT  MR. 
ROBINSON  OF  ARKANSAS) 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  Utle  VII  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  95,  after  line  7),  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

8KC.  717.  AGE  FOR  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  OF 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Section  1251  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a  reg- 
ular commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  who  is  a  medical  officer 
or  dental  officer  shall  be  retired  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  officer  becomes  67  years  of  age.". 


AKERDICERT  RO.  4S  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  BERRETT 
OP  FLORIDA) 

At  the  end  of  UUe  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  24),  add  the  following  new 
secUon: 

SEC  811.  LIMrrATION  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Excess  Funds.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  obligate  or  expend  for  any 
purpose  any  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  that  is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  needed  to  carry  out  that  program, 
project,  or  activity.  Excess  amounts  that 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  by  reason 
of  the  preceding  sentence  Include  savings  In 
a  program,  project,  or  activity  due  to— 

(1)  changes  in  Inflation; 

(2)  excess  working  capital  fund  costs; 

(3)  foreign  currency  fluctuations;  or 

(4)  any  other  source. 

(b)  Failure  To  Initiate  Program  Withir 
Three  Years  or  Purdiro  Availability.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
availability  for  obligation  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  program,  project,  or  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  that  such  funds  Initially  become 
available  for  obligation  imless  before  the 
end  of  such  period  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
enters  Into  a  contract  for  such  program, 
project,  or  activity. 

AMERDMERT  RO.  49  (PROPOSED  ET  MR.  BENNETT 
OP  FLORIDA) 

At  the  end  of  UUe  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25)  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  812.  ENHANCED  AUTHORITY  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  IN  DRUG  INTER- 
DICTION ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  374  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  upon  request  from  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  with  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  UjS.C.  801  et  seq.)  or  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  may  assign  members  of 
the  armed  forces  imder  the  Secretary's  ju- 
risdiction to  assist  drug  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  that  agency  In  searches,  seizures, 
and  arrests  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  SUtes  (or  of  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes)  In  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  those  Acts. 

"(2)  Members  may  be  assigned  to  provide 
assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  only  If— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
there  are  insufficient  law  enforcement  re- 
sources available  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  operation; 

"(B)  the  assistance  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  SUte;  and 

"(C)  Federal  drug  enforcement  officials 
maintain  control  over  the  activities  and  di- 
recUon  of  any  drug  enforcement  operation. 
"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  or  the 
Controlled  Substance  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.)  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  376 
of  such  UUe  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  under  section  374(e))"  after  "under 
this  chapter". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  SO,  AS  MODIFIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  BROOMFIELD  Or  MICRIOAR) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 

secUon: 

SEC  811.  ASSESSMENT  OF  SOVIET  ELECTRONIC  ES- 
PIONAGE CAPABILITY  FROM  MOUNT 
ALTO  EMBASSY  SITE. 

(a)  Review  and  Assessment.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  review  and  assess  the 
present  and  potential  capabilities  of  the 
C}ovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  inter- 
(iept  United  SUtes  communications  Involv- 
ing diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence 
matters  from  facilities  on  Mount  Alto  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such  review 
and  assessment  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Determination  or  Consistency  With 
National  Security.- The  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  present  and  proposed  oc- 
cupation of  facilities  on  Mount  Alto  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  consist- 
ent with  the  national  security  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  CLASsiriCATiON  or  Report.— The  report 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submit- 
ted in  both  a  classified  and  imclassifled 
form,  except  that  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted 
In  an  imclassifled  form. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Delegation.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  delegate  the  duty 
to  make  the  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SI,  AS  MODIPIED  (PROPOSED  BY 
MR.  BROOMPIELO  Or  MICHIGAN) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 

section: 

SEC.  812.  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  CONTROL  REGIME. 

(a)  PncDiRGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  missiles  capable  of  the  delivery  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security; 

(2)  In  the  early  1980's.  the  danger  of  the 
proliferation  of  such  weapons  and  missiles 
was  formally  recognized  in  discussions 
among  the  govemmenU  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Canada,  PVance,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

(3)  these  seven  governments,  after  four 
years  of  negotiations,  on  April  7,  1987.  con- 
cluded the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  designed  to  limit  the  proliferation 
of  missiles  capable  of  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons  (an(l  hardware  and  technology  re- 
lated to  such  missiles)  throughout  the 
world. 

(b)  ExpRESsioRS  or  CoHGRESS.— The  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  expresses  its  firm  support  for  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty; 

(2)  expresses  its  strong  hope  that  all  na- 
Uons  of  the  world  will  adhere  to  the  Guide- 
lines of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime;  and 

(3)  expresses  its  expecUtion  that  all  rele- 
vant agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  Ctovem- 
ment  will  ensure  the  fully  effective  imple- 
menUUon  of  this  regime. 

AMERDMERT  RO.  S3,  AS  MODiriED  (PROPOSED  BY 
MR.  ROWLAND  OP  CONNECTICUT) 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  UUe  VIH  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  812.  OIL  SHIPMENTS  FOR  USE  OF  MILTTARY 
FACILITIES. 

Section  7  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(k)  Oil  Exports  For  Use  by  United 
States  Military  Facilities.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  any  export  controls  Imposed  under 
this  Act,  shipments  of  crude  oil,  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  or  partially  refined  petro- 
leum products  from  the  United  SUtes  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
United  SUtes-supported  installations  or  fa- 
cilities shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
ports.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  B3   (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  DAVIS  OF 
MICHIGAN) 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  division 
A  (page  117.  after  line  25): 

SEC  812.  RESTRICTION  ON  FUNDING. 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  providing  com- 
mand and  control  daU  including  voice  and 
digital  information,  for  drug  interdiction 
purposes  between  the  Sector  Operations 
Control  Center  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base. 
Florida,  and  any  other  drug  interdiction  op- 
eration or  facility  unless  such  operation  or 
facility  Is  located  adjacent  to  such  Sector 
Operations  Control  Center. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S4   (PROPOSED  BY  MR. 
DICKINSON  or  ALABAMA) 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117.  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  812.  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIM. 

(a)  Payment  or  Claim.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $809,609,  to  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mobile.  Alabama,  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1976,  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1978,  concerning 
the  issuance  and  cancellation  of  a  Govern- 
ment loan  guarantee  and  the  subsequent  is- 
suance of  a  second  loan  guarantee  on  re- 
duced terms,  resulting  from  actions  and  mis- 
represenUtions  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
its  fiscal  agent,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
AtlanU. 

(b)  Full  Settlemert  or  Claim.— The  pay- 
ment made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
constitute  full  settlement  of  the  legal  and 
equlUble  claims  by  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  against  the 
United  SUtes,  covered  by  that  subsection. 

(C)    LiMITATIOR    ON    ATTORNEYS'    FEES.- No 

part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  sec- 
tion In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  te 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
31,000. 

AMERDMERT  RO.  SB  (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  DORRAR 
or  CALirORNIA) 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  division 
A  (page  117,  after  line  25): 

SEC  812.  STUDY  OF  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, In  his  capacity  as  Executive  Agent  for 
computer  security  and  communication  secu- 


rity shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of 
declassif  ytng,  whfle  providing  adequate  pro- 
tecUon  for  the  national  security,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  material  which  is  daasl- 
fled  Inf ormaUon  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  transmit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  study  carried  out 
under  this  section. 

(c)  iMPLEMERTATioR.— The  Secretary  may, 
for  the  purpose  described  in  subsecUon  (a), 
implement  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  study  carried  out  under  this  secUon  at 
any  time  after  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  is  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

AMERDMERT  RO.  56   (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  DORRAR 
OP  CALIFORNIA) 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  division 
A  (page  117,  after  line  25): 

SEC  812.  PUBLICATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  for 
the  publication,  on  an  annual  basis,  of  a 
document  that  contains  an  unclassified  net 
assessment  of  the  defense  programs  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  57  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  DORRAR 
OP  CALIPORRIA) 

At  the  end  of  UUe  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  812.  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SOVIET  ABM  TREATY 
COMPLIANCE. 

Not  later  than  February  1.  1988,  and  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  following 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  (In  both  classified 
and  unclassified  versions)  on  the  compliance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  1972  Treaty  on 
the  LimiUtion  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tems. The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  compliance  during  the  previ- 
ous year  including.  If  necessary,  the  military 
implications  of,  and  possible  United  SUtes 
military  responses  to,  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  such  treaty;  and 

(2)  any  additional  information  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress currently  informed  about  such  compli- 
ance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  68  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  DimSIR 
or  ILLINOIS) 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  tiUe 
VIII  of  division  A  (page  117,  after  line  25): 

SEC  812.  STUDY  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDnVRBS  IN 
JAPAN. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  waya  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  may  further  Its  na- 
tional security  interest  in  the  Far  East. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  contain— 

(1)  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  current  five-year  defense  plan 
for  defense  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  plan  to  be  made  In  support 
of  United  SUtes  security  Interests  in  the 
Far  East  and,  of  such  planned  expenditures 
In  each  such  fiscal  year,  how  much  is  attrib- 
uUble  to  projected  increases  In  defense  out- 
lajrs  for  that  fiscal  year; 

(2)  the  projections  for  national  defense 
expenditures  by  Japan  for  each  such  fiscal 
year. 
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(3)  the  effect  that  IncrcMee  In  national 
defense  expoodlturea  by  Japan  would  have 
on  United  States  defense  expenditures  In 
support  of  United  States  security  interesU 
tntheFarbst: 

(4)  the  projections  for  national  defense 
expenditure*  by  tbe  United  States  direcUy 
in  support  of  Japan  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

(5)  tbe  projections  for  national  defense 
expenditures  by  Japan  directly  in  support  of 
the  United  States  forces  stationed  in  Japan 
for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

AMxnMxirr  no.  b*  (pkoposxd  bt  m.  hdiet 

or  ooLoaADO) 
Insert  the  foUowinc  at  the  end  of  tlUe 
Vni  of  division  A  (page  117.  after  line  25): 
acc  aiL  sniDY. 

(a)  IM  Okkbul.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
^rce  shaU  carry  out  a  study  of  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
centialiwd  nuumed  and  unmanned  military 
space  operatiim  which  would  be  part  of  the 
Cmsolldated  Space  Operations  Center  near 
Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 

(b)  RxpoxT.— The  Secretary  shall,  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  a  report  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
study  carried  out  under  subsection  (a). 

AKXHDicnrr  no.  so  (moPosxD  bt  m.  hkrtxl 

or  MICHIGAN) 

At  the  end  of  Utle  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25)  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
BBC  su.  BBsrnacnoN  on  purchase  or  roREiGN- 

HADB  AOmNISTRATIVE  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  IH  OKHnAL.— Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"•  24M.  BcatrtetioB  oa  piirehaac  of  foreifn-made 

iliiiiwtT*— **»»  BM>tor  Tcliiclc* 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  to  purchase  adminis- 
trative motor  vehicles  that  are  manufac- 
tived  in  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States  or  Canada  unless— 

"(1)  the  contract  or  agreement  is  for  an 
amount  less  than  $50,000.  or 

"(2)  the  purchase  of  such  motor  vehicles 
is  specifically  authorized  by  law.". 

(b)  Clkrical  AKXifDifKHT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"MOe.  Restriction  on  purchase  of  foreign- 
made  administrative  motor  ve- 
hicles.". 
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r  HO.  SI.  AS  MODinXD  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  KASICH  or  OHIO) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117.  after  line  25)  insert  the  following  new 

section: 

8BC  SIX.  SUKCHABGE  AUTHORrTY  Or  DErENSE  LO- 
GISTICS AGENCY. 

(a)  AuTHORTTT.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
lAglstlcs  Agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  include  in  the  amount  the  Direc- 
tor charges  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment for  supplies  provided  by  the  Di- 
rector to  the  Secretary  a  surcharge  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  costs  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agoicy  for  the  following: 

(1)  Maintenance  and  repair  of  fuel  storage 
facfllUes. 


(2)  Leasing  of  facilities  and  purchase  of 
equipment  for  storage  facilities. 

(3)  Maintenance  and  repair  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  operation  of  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  supply  centers  and  depots. 

(b)  ExcxPTiOH.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  items  procured  by  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  for  resale  through  the  mili- 
tary resale  system  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (including  commissary  stores,  ex- 
changes, school  lunch  programs,  clubs,  and 
other  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  activi- 
Ues). 

(c)  Errt'iivB  Datr.— The  authority  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  takes  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987. 

AMXMSMXMT  HO.  63  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  MARKET 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS) 

At  the  end  of  tlUe  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC  811.  CHANGE  IN  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (22  U.S.C. 
2592a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Presi- 
dent" both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence.". 

AMENSMKHT  NO.  64,  AS  MODIPIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  MINETA  OP  CALIPORNIA) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 

section: 

SEC.    8It    REPORT   ON    MILITARY    USE    OF    NASA 
MANNED  SPACE  STATION. 

(a)  Report  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  activities 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  conducted  on  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
permanently  manned  space  station  to  be  de- 
veloped and  operated  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
report  shall  Include  a  description  of — 

(1)  those  planned  activities,  including  re- 
search projects  the  Department  intends  to 
conduct  from  the  space  station: 

(2)  the  eventual  applications  for  which 
the  Department  intends  such  research  to  be 
used;  and 

(3)  the  relationship  of  those  planned  ac- 
tivities to  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by 
this  Act  (including  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  systems)  and  how  such  activities 
will  be  coordinated. 

(b)  Deadline  por  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  January  1, 1988. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SB  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  ORTIZ  OP 

TEXAS) 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  8ir  PURCHASES  OF  CANVAS  PRODUCTS. 

Section  9011  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  con- 
tained in  identical  form  in  section  101(c)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  section  101(c)  of 
Public  Law  99-591),  is  amended  by  inserting 
"canvas  products,"  after  "synthetic  fabric," 
both  places  it  appears. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66,  AS  MODIPIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  SKAGGS  OF  COLORADO) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117,  after  line  25)  insert  the  following  new 

section: 


SEC  81L  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  PREPARATION 
OF  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING NEW  ACQUISITION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shoiild  not,  before  an  acqui- 
sition program  U  approved  to  proceed  into 
full-scale  development,  prepare  any  materi- 
al, report,  list,  or  analysis  with  respect  to 
economic  benefits  or  the  employment 
impact  of  that  program  in  a  particular  State 
or  congressional  district. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  67  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  DEN  NT 
SMITH  OP  OREGON) 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  vni  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  812.  FUNCTIONS  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATION- 
AL TEST  AND  EVALUATION. 

Section  138(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(d)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  The  Director  may  not  be  assigned  any 
responsibility  for  developmental  test  and 
evaluation,  other  than  the  provision  of 
advice  for  officials  responsible  for  such  test- 
ing.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  68  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  SPRATT 
OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA) 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC  812.  TRUTH-IN-NEGOTIATION8  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Cost  or  Pricing  Data.— 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  2306a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "In  this  sec- 
tion"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "all  information  that  is 
verifiable  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"verifiable  data,  facts,  or  information"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "price  negotiations  sig- 
nificantly" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"significantly  the  cost  of  performing  the 
contract  or  price  negotiations"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Business  plans,  projections,  or  strate- 
gies that  are  based  on  judgment  or  specula- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  to  he  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  paragraph  (1)  until  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, or  offeror  (acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority)  makes  a  decision  to  act 
upon  or  implement  such  plans,  projections, 
or  strategies  and  such  decision,  if  imple- 
mented, could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
affect  significantly  the  cost  of  performing 
the  contract  or  price  negotiations.  Verifia- 
ble data,  facts,  or  information  on  which  any 
such  business  plans,  projections,  or  strate- 
gies are  based  shall  be  considered  to  be  cost 
or  pricing  data.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (a)(5)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  a  waiver"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  waiver  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  liability  under  this  subsection  of 
a  contractor  that  submits  cost  or  pricing 
data  but  refuses  to  submit  the  certification 
required  by  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  refusal  to  submit  such  certification.". 

(c)  Eppecttve  Dates.— <1)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  contracts,  or  modifications 
to  contracts,  entered  into  after  the  end  of 


the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts,  or 
modifications  on  contracts,  entered  Into 
after  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  begin- 
ning on  October  18,  1986. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  69  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  WOLPE 
OF  MICHIGAN) 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  812.  EXTENSION  OF  PROCUREMENT  TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  carry  out  procurement  technical  as- 
sistance programs  under  cooperative  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  chapter  142  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Technical  Revision  of  Fund  Distri- 
bution Method.— Section  2415  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(c)  For  any  amount" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "$3,000,000, 
the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1987. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  70,  AS  MODIFIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  WTDEN  OF  OREGON) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 

117,  after  line  25),  add  the  foUowing  new 

section: 

SEC  812.  ALLOWABLE  (X)STS  MAY  NOT  INCLUDE 
GOLDEN  PARACHUTE  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2324(eKl)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(K)  Golden  parachute  payments.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'golden 
parachute  payment'  is  an  amount  which— 

"(1)  is  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  normal 
severance  pay  paid  by  the  contractor  to  an 
employee  upon  termination  of  employment; 
and 

"(2)  is  paid  to  the  employee  contingent 
upon,  and  following,  a  change  in  manage- 
ment control  over,  or  ownership  of,  the  con- 
tractor or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  con- 
tractor's assets.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section 
2324(e)(l)(K)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply 
to  any  contract  entered  into  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. 

amendment  no.  71  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  DAVIS  OF 
MICHIGAN) 

Insert  the  foUowing  at  end  of  section  2733 
(page  191,  after  line  17): 

(f )  AiR  Defense  Radar  Stations.— None  of 
the  funds  available  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1988  may  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  deactivate, 
convert,  transfer,  or  otherwise  diminish  the 
air  defense  radar  stations  located  at  Calu- 
met Air  Force  Station.  Michigan;  Port 
Austin  Air  Force  Station,  Michigan;  Makah 
Air  Force  Station,  Washington;  Port  Arena 
Air  Force  Station.  California;  and  Oceana. 
Virginia. 

amendment  no.  73  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  MILLER 
OF  CALIPORNIA) 

Page  191.  after  line  17.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 


(f )  None  of  the  funds  avaUable  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  may  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  directly  or  indirectly, 
before  January  1, 1988,  to  take,  or  condemn, 
or  close,  any  portion  of  the  Port  Chicago 
Highway  which  lies  within  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station  in  Concord.  Califor- 
nia. 

amendment  no.  73  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  SWOT 
OF  WASHINGTON) 

Page  192.  after  Une  22.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

SEC  2T3C  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  not 
more  than  $250,000  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988  to  provide  planning  assistance  to 
local  communities  located  near  homeports 
proposed  under  the  Naval  Strategic  Diq>er- 
sal  Program  at  Everett,  Washington,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  financial  re- 
sources avaUable  to  the  community  (by 
grant  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  74  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  BADHAM 
OF  CALIFORNIA) 

Insert  the  foUowing  at  the  end  of  part  D 
of  title  VII  of  division  B  (page  198,  after  line 
11): 

SEC    27M.    LAND    EXCHANGE,    ORANGE    COUNTY. 
CAUFORNIA. 

(a)  Transfer.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  convey  to 
Orange  Coimty,  California,  aU  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 
parcel  of  real  property,  with  improvements 
thereon,  consisting  of  approximately  137 
acres  located  in  the  center  of  MUe  Square 
Regional  Park,  Orange  County,  California. 

(b)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a).  Orange  County  shaU  convey  to 
the  United  States  parcels  of  real  property, 
with  improvements  thereon,  consisting  of 
approximately  41  total  acres  located  adja- 
cent to  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
Tustln. 

(c)  Payment  bt  Countt.— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  real  property  and  im- 
provements conveyed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property  conveyed  by 
Orange  County  under  subsection  (b),  the 
county  shall  pay  the  difference  to  the 
United  States.  Any  such  payment  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(d)  Obligations  of  Parties.— The  exact 
acreages  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  real 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  this  section 
shaU  be  determined  by  surveys  which  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shaU  be  borne  by  Orange 
County. 

(e)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  In  connection  with  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7B  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  BATEMAN 
OF  VIRGINIA) 

Page  198,  after  line  11,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 


SEC  2744.  USE  OF  LAND  AT  FORT  AJ>.  HILL  FOR  NA- 
nONAL  SCOUT  JAMBOREES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  grant  a  Ucense  to  the  National 
CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America  for 
the  use  of  certain  land  and  faculties  at  I^rt 
A.P.  HIU,  Virginia,  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  as  a  permanent  site  for  National 
Scout  Jamborees. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— Any  land  and 
faculties  made  avaUable  by  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  under 
this  section  shaU  be  made  available  without 
charge,  but  shaU  be  made  avaUable  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  considers  appropri- 
ate to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Legal  Description  and  Surveys.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
real  property  and  the  exact  faculties  to  be 
subject  to  a  license  under  this  section  shaU 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  to 
establish  such  legal  description  shaU  be 
borne  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  76  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  DAVIS  OF 
ILLINOIS) 

Insert  the  foUowing  at  the  end  of  part  D 
of  title  VII  of  division  B  (page  198,  after  line 
11): 

SEC  274S.  TRANSFER  OF  LAND.  JOUET  ARMY  AM- 
MUNITION PLANT.  ILLINOIS. 

(a)  AuTHORiTT  To  CONVET.— Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  convey  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs  not  less  than  200  acres  of 
real  property,  including  improvements 
thereon,  located  on  the  JoUet  Army  Ammu- 
nition Plant,  lUlnois,  and  with  access  to 
SUte  Route  53. 

(b)  Use  of  Land.— (1)  The  Administrator 
shaU  use  the  real  property  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  national  cemetery. 

(2)  A  national  cemetery  established  on 
such  real  property  shall  become  part  of  the 
National  Cemetery  System  and  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered under  chapter  24  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Legal  Description.— The  exact  acreage 
and  legal  descriptions  of  any  property  con- 
veyed under  this  section  shaU  be  based  on 
surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Administrator  shaU  bear  the  cost 
of  such  surveys. 

amendment  no.  77  (PROPOSED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 
OF  CALIFORNIA) 

Insert  the  foUowing  at  the  end  of  division 
B  (Page  198,  after  line  11): 

SEC  2746.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
SUPPLY  CENTER,  OAKLAND.  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections 
(b)  through  (g),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  lease,  at  fair  market  rental  value,  to 
the  Port  of  Oakland.  California,  not  more 
than  195  acres  of  real  property,  together 
with  improvements  thereon,  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center.  Oakland,  California. 

(b)  Term  of  Lease.— The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, with  an  initial  term  not  to  exceed  25 
years  and  an  option  to  extend  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  25  years. 

(c)  Replacement  and  Relocation  Pay- 
ments.—The  Secretary  may,  under  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  require  the  Port  of  Oak- 
land to  pay  the  Secretary— 

(Da  negotiated  amoimt  for  the  structures 
on  the  leased  property  requiring  replace- 
ment; and 
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(1)  a  netotiated  amount  for  expenaes  to  be 
Ineumd  by  the  Navy  with  respect  to  vacat- 
Inc  tbe  leaaed  property  and  relocating  to 
other  f adUtlea. 

(d)  Un  or  Puna.— <1)  Punds  received  by 
tbe  Secretary  under  aubaectlon  (c)  may  be 
i»ed  by  the  Secretary  to  pay  for  relocation 
ezpeoMa  and  constructlns  new  facilities  or 
m>Mng  modiflcatlons  to  exirtinc  facfllUes 
which  are  neceanry  to  replace  fadllUea  on 
tbe  leaaed  praniaes. 

(3XA)  Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  fata"  aurket  rental  value  of  the  real 
propoty  may  be  used  to  pay  for  relocaUon 
and  replacement  costs  Incurred  by  the  Navy 
in  excess  of  the  amount  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c). 

(B)  Punds  received  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  fair  market  rental  value  In  excess  of 
the  amount  used  under  subparagraph  (A) 
Th«"  be  dnxxlted  into  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  AuTHoaiTT  To  Dsmoush  and  Coh- 
snucr  Psdunaa.— The  Secretary  may, 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  authorize  the 
Port  of  Oakland  to  demolish  existing  facul- 
ties on  the  leased  land  and  to  provide  for 
construction  of  new  facilities  on  such  land 
for  the  use  of  the  Port  of  Oakland. 

(f )  Rooai.— The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  a  lease  under  this  section  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  espedally  with  respect  to 
the  amount  the  Secretary  is  to  receive 
under  subsection  (c)  and  the  amount  that  is 
expected  to  be  used  under  subsection  (dK2); 
and 

(2)  a  period  of  31  days  has  expired  after 
the  date  tm  which  such  report  was  received 
by  such  Committees. 

(g)  AoornoiUL  Tiaits.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  lease  author- 
ised by  this  section  ss  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

AMKimilXIlT  IIO.  TS  (PKOPOSXD  BT  MR.  LBATH  OP 


UMI 


Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  division 
B  (page  198,  after  line  11): 

8BC    r7«».    AirraOMTY    TO    RELEASE    CERTAIN 
RIGHTS. 

(a)  In  Okirrai.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  release,  dis- 
charge, waive,  and  quitclaim  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  which  the  United  SUtes  might 
have  by  virtue  of  the  quitclaim  deed  dated 
November  22.  1957,  in  approximately 
46.1186  acres  of  real  property,  with  improve- 
ments thereon.  In  Tarrant  County.  Texas. 

(b)  ComnnoH.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  subsection  (a>  only  after  obtaining  satis- 
factory sssurancea  that  the  State  of  Texas 
shall  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  real  prop- 
erty referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  a  tract  of 
real  property- 
CD  which  Is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 

real  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

(2)  which  shall  be,  on  the  date  on  which 
the  State  obtains  it,  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions and  covenants  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  are  applicable  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
real  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  IxoAL  DEBCRiFnoa  OP  Real  Propxr- 
TT.— The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  based  upon  surveys 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 


MfXMDMXirr  MO.  TS  (PROPOSED  BT  MR.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS) 

In  section  3111  of  title  I  of  division  C, 
strike  out  lines  4  and  5  on  page  301  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, tl28,290,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  of 
which  $102,975,000  shall  be  used  for  detec- 
tion technology,  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  $10,800,000  for  on-site  monitoring,  of 
which  $3,500,000  shall  be  allocated  for 
CORRTEX  hydrodynamlc  yield  estimation 
technology  training  and  equipment, 
$3,500,000  shall  be  allocated  to  improve  the 
accuracy  at  low  thresholds  of  nuclear  test 
yield  estimation  using  the  CORRTEX  hy- 
drodynamlc yield  estimation  technology, 
and  $1,000,000  shaU  be  used  to  support  a 
program  to  develop  seismic,  gravity,  and 
electromagnetic  methods  for  on-site  moni- 
toring of  suspected  clandestine  nuclear  test 
sites. 

(B)  $47,000,000  for  satellite  instrumenta- 
tion, of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
for  a  nuclear  test  monitoring  payload  for 
the  Boost  Surveillance  and  Tracking 
System,  and  $9,000,000  be  aUocated  for  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  of  nuclear  detection 
payloads  for  the  Defense  Support  Program 
sateUite. 

(C)  $18,300,000  for  seismic  monitoring,  of 
which  $9,000,000  shall  be  used  for  develop- 
ment and  fabrication  of  a  Deployable  Seis- 
mic Verification  System. 

(D)  $2,000,000  for  debris  and  effluent 
monitoring: 

(E)  $8,000,000  for  other  technical  means 
of  verification,  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be 
allocated  for  a  study  evaluating  the  efficien- 
cy of  an  integrated  comprehensive  or  low- 
threshold  nuclear  test  ban  verification 
system  consisting  of  seismic  monitoring  sys- 
tems, satellite  monitoring  systems  and  on- 
site  inspections,  and  $4,000,000  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  the  development  of  alternative 
and  confirming  nonseismic  means  of  verify- 
ing nuclear  testing  limitations,  including  In- 
frasound research,  improved  data  processing 
capabilities,  and  extremely  low  frequency 
monitoring  technologies. 

(P)  $3,900,000  for  directed  energy  verifica- 
tion. 

(O)  $12,975,000  for  advanced  concepts  and 
technology  development,  of  which 
$4,000,000  shall  be  allocated  for  research 
and  development  of  technologies  to  support 
monitoring  of  a  negotiated  agreement  to 
dismantle  nuclear  warheads  and  monitoring 
of  a  negotiated  agreement  halting  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  and  uranium  for  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  the  end  of  section  3113  (page  212,  after 
line  3),  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(C)        REPROORAMMniO       PrOHIBITIOII.— NO 

amount  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy may  be  used  for  any  other  program. 

AMEHDMXirT  NO.  80,  AS  MODIPIXD  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  DICKS  OP  WASHINGTON) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  tiUe  I  of  division  C  (page 
222,  after  line  3),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion:   

SEC  JIM.  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SAFETY  OF  THE  NU- 
CLEAR  WEAPONS  COMPLEX. 
(a)  REQUnUCMENT  POR  ANNUAL  REPORT.— (1) 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  current 
facilities  and  steps  that  are   required  to 


assure  the  continued  safe  operation  of  such 
facilities: 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
inipact  of  the  operation  of  those  facilities; 

(C)  an  estimation  of  the  approximate 
maTJmntn  production  Capability  for  each 
nuclear  reactor  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  consistent  with  safe  operation: 

(D)  the  approximate  date  on  which  a  re- 
placement will  be  required  for  each  such  re- 
actor: and 

(E)  findings  and  recommendations. 

(2)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  concur- 
rently to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  February  I  of  each  year,  begin- 
ning with  February  1, 1988. 

(b)  Review  and  Comment  by  SscRrrARY.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  findings 
and  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  sepa- 
rately provide  to  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing- 

(A)  the  Secretary's  comments  on  such 
findings  and  recommendations;  and 

(B)  a  description  (including  cost  assess- 
ments) of  plans  of  the  Secretary  to  correct 
any  technical  problems  described  in  the 
report  or  to  carry  out  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  report. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  30 
days  after  receipt  of  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  83,  AS  MODDIED  (PROPOSED  BT 
MR.  BENNETT  OP  PLORIDAI 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21. 

after  line  15).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  lis.  BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE. 

(a)  Limitation  op  Punds  and  Plan  to  Im- 
prove Survivability  and  Operational  Per- 
poRMANCE.— Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1988  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  procure  any  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles 
until  15  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress have  passed  after  the  last  of  the  fol- 
lowing occurs: 

(1)  The  tests  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Ve- 
hicle required  by  section  121(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661),  are  completed  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  the  report 
on  the  results  of  such  tests  to  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  121(f)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
Congress  in  writing  that  the  survlvabUity 
modifications  selected  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  maximize  cas- 
ualty reductions  while  considering  fiscal 
concerns  and  without  Jeopardizing  oper- 
ational effectiveness. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report  containing- 

(A)  a  plan  to  incorporate  into  aU  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles  intended  for  use  in 
combat  the  survivability  modifications  se- 
Icctfidi 

(B)  a  plan  for  initiation  of  production  or 
development  efforts,  as  appropriate,  for 
such  modifications  not  later  than  May  1. 
1988;  and 

(C)  a  description  of  each  survivability 
modification  considered  by  the  Secretary 
(including  those  not  selected)  and  the  rela- 
tive costs  (including  logistics  and  storage) 
and  the  schedules  of  each  such  modifica- 
tion, a  schedule  for  completion  of  the  modi- 
fications selected,  and  the  rationale  for  not 
selecting  those  modifications  that  were  con- 
sidered but  not  selected. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report— 


(A)  identifying  those  instances  (including 
deficient  swim  capability,  transmission  fail- 
ures, electrical  problems  with  the  vehicle 
and  turret  distribution  boxes,  and  inadequa- 
cies in  the  Integrated  Sight  Unit  and  TOW 
missile  launchers)  in  which— 

(i)  there  are  reliability,  quality,  or  oper- 
ational problems; 

(ii)  the  vehicle  does  not  meet  the  military 
requirements  specified  for  the  vehicle  in  a 
program  contract;  or 

(ill)  the  performance  of  a  Government 
contractor  under  a  program  contract  is  defi- 
cient; and 

(B)  setting  forth  a  plan  to  correct  each  in- 
stance identified  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  Review  by  Comptroller  General.— 
The  Comptroller  General  shall— 

(1)  review  all  materials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  used  to  develop  the  certification 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  and  the  plans  under 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (a)(4);  and 

(2)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  last  is  submitted,  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  giving  the  assessment  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(c)  Continuity  op  Session.— For  purposes 
of  determining  the  15  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  specified  in  subsection 
(a)— 

(1)  the  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress 
is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
is  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  15-day 
period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendments,  or  m(xiif  led. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPm.  (during  the  reading). 
Blr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments,  as  modi- 
fled,  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  support  for  my  amendment, 
included  in  this  package  of  amend- 
ments, that  will  increase  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  a  new 
publlc/private-enterprise  plan  to  help 
the  U.S.  semiconductor  Industry 
regain  its  world  leadership  in  the  area 
of  manufacturing  technology.  My 
amendment  will  raise  the  amount  to 
$25  million,  which  is  half  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  but  a 
substantial  Improvement  over  what 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ap- 
proved. 

This  plan,  known  as  SEMATECH, 
will  be  a  state-of-the-art  semiconduc- 


tor manufacturing  facility  that  will  be 
used  to  develop  future  generation 
semiconductor  processes,  materials, 
tools  and  test  equipment.  The  knowl- 
edge developed  by  SEMATECH— 
which  will  be  a  nonprofit  venture— will 
then  be  passed  on  to  member  compa- 
nies. 

SEMATECH  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Defense  Science  Board  Task 
Force  on  Defense  Semiconductor  De- 
pendency which  foimd  that  "the  mili- 
tary's growing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  state-of-the-art  computer 
chips  is  an  unacceptable  situation" 
from  a  national  security  standpoint. 
They  concluded  that  the  United 
States  was  rapidly  losing  manufactur- 
ing capability  in  integrated  circuits, 
and  that  the  quality  of  chip  technolo- 
gy was  also  steadily  deteriorating  rela- 
tive to  the  Japanese.  This  area  is  criti- 
cal to  our  defense,  because  semicon- 
ductors are  an  essential  enabling  tech- 
nology for  all  military  electronic  sys- 
tems. 

My  amendment  will  provide  the  seed 
money  to  allow  SEMATECH  to  get  off 
the  ground.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Mr.  Dickinson,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  project  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  (Chairman,  semkX)nduo 
tors  are  technology  drivers — advartces  In 
semiconductor  technology  have  in  turn  made 
possible  the  extraordirtarily  rapid  advances  in 
Vne  computer,  telecommunications,  robotics, 
consumer  electronics  and  defense  industries 
in  the  past  1 5  years.  Pertups  ttie  most  impor- 
tant t<Ae  played  by  semiconductors  is  their 
role  in  insuring  ttie  national  security  of  the 
United  States  by  helping  us  maintain  a  tech- 
nologic^ edge  in  our  weapons  systems  to 
offset  numerical  advantages  of  our  adversar- 
ies. 

The  development  of  semi<x)rxJuctor  technol- 
ogy has  also  been  very  impcxtant  to  the  State 
of  Oregon.  For  years,  Oregon's  high  technolo- 
gy industry  had  been  exploding,  vnth  no  less 
than  36  high  technology  companies  t>eing 
formed  in  Silicon  Forest  from  1982  to  1984. 
Oiring  this  time,  venture  capital  investment 
zoomed  from  less  than  $10  million  in  the  late 
1970's  to  more  than  $300  millioo. 

A  numt>er  of  (X>mpanies  in  my  district  are  irv 
vdved  in  the  manufacture  of  semiconductcx 
chips,  including  Lattice  Semi(x>n<Juctor,  Tri- 
(3uint  Semiconductor,  and  Bipolar  Integrated 
Tech.  The  largest  company  tfiat  manufactur- 
ers c*iips  is  the  INTEL  (Dorp.  INTEL,  the  inven- 
tor of  large-scale  integrated  circuits — such  a 
erasable  programmable  read  only  menxxies, 
and  microprocessors — constructs  these  wotv 
ders  on  slivers  of  silicon.  But  like  many  similar 
companies  across  the  nation,  INTEL  has  been 
hit  by  an  industrywicJe  slump  in  sales  and  the 
loss  of  market  share.  F(x  a  variety  of  reasora, 
including  the  unfair  trading  practices  of  foreign 
competitors,  the  United  States  share  of  the 
wortdwide  semiconductor  market  has  declined 
steadily  over  the  past  decade  from  nearly  60 
percent  in  1975  to  less  than  50  percent  in 
1985.  Japan's  share  of  the  market  over  the 


same  period  has  increased  from  20  peroant  to 
siightty  over  45  percent  in  1986.  And  compa- 
nies like  INTEL  have  bean  swept  up  by  this 
omirxxis  tkle. 

Defense  officiate  have  characterized  the 
impact  of  tfie  dedine  of  America's  semicon- 
ductor industry  on  the  defense  establishment 
as  awesome  indeed.  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  concerned  that  the  possMe  movement  of 
electronk;  device  and  system  capabilities  to 
overseas  kx^ations  will  enhance  tfie  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Unon  to  readily  acxess  the  tech- 
notogy.  They  are  especially  alarmed  over  the 
industry's  decline  in  tiie  dynamic  random 
access  memory  or  DRAM  chip  whteh  is  critk^al 
to  tf>e  defertse  and  informatk>n  industries.  The 
U.S.  share  of  this  market  fell  from  100  percent 
in  the  early  1970's  to  less  than  10  percent 
today.  In  response  to  this  situatkxi.  the  Oe- 
fense  Sciences  Board  recommended  that  we 
alkx^te  $250  millk>n  a  year  from  industry  par- 
ticipants and  $200  millkxi  a  year  from  De- 
fense Department  contracts  for  SEMATECH. 

SEMATECH  will  allow  American  manufac- 
turers to  fabricate  silkxin  chips  with  a  higher 
reliability  at  a  kiwer  cost  to  better  compete 
with  their  rivals.  This  will  alk>w  U.S.  chip  users 
to  buy  more  d(xnesti(»lly  macie  semicorxJuc- 
tors  and  still  be  competitive  with  their  high 
technotogy  products  in  the  work!  markets. 
This  industry-government  joint  venture  wouW 
enable  manufacturers  of  chip  mal(ir)g  equip- 
ment to  taikx  their  products  directly  to  industry 
needs  and  to  have  the  machines  tested  on 
the  model  productkxi  line  t>ef(X'e  being  moved 
quickly  into  operating  facilities. 

This  cooperative  venture  woukj  produce 
future  generations  of  memory  chips.  The  goal 
would  not  be  to  produce  chips  per  se,  but  to 
deveksp  state-of-the-art  manufacturing  tech- 
nk)ues  to  help  U.S.  companies  get  back  into 
mass  memory  (^  productkm. 

SEMATECH  will  encompass  every  area  of 
manufacturing,  from  ctiaracterization  of  raw 
materials  to  flexible  marNjfacturing  and  flrv 
ished,  high  quality,  tested  products.  It  will 
define  projects  and  standards  with  materials 
and  equipment  suppliers  to  reflect  future 
nee(te  in  a  manner  whk:h  has  not  t)een  done 
in  tf>e  past.  It  will  also  do  manufacturir)g  R&D, 
and  demonstrate  results  on  the  manufacturing 
floor  both  in  SEMATECH  and  in  member  com- 
panies' high  volume  facilities. 

From  the  perspective  of  ttie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment tfw  return  on  its  investment  will  be  seen 
in  many  ways. 

First,  it  will  assure  that  the  U.S.  defense 
posture  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  degra- 
datk>n  of  tf>e  U.S.  technotogical  e(lge. 

Se(X}nd,  it  will  enhance  our  general  eco- 
nomK  vitality. 

And,  third.  SEMATECH  will  ultimately  im- 
prove the  efficier>cy  and  productivity  of  many 
U.S.  industries,  whk:h  will  help  reduce  the 
trade  defnit  The  increased  economic  activity 
this  program  »  likely  to  foster  will  ultimately 
ger>erate  additiortal  tax  revenues  and  oxitrib- 
ute  to  the  reductkxi  of  the  federal  budget  defi- 
dt 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BUSTAMANTE]. 
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Mr.  BU8TAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
gentlanan  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
oicace  in  a  brief  coUoquy  with  the 
«.h«iTiw*n  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Asrai.  concerning  submarine  technol- 
ogy. I  understand  that  the  Navy  con- 
tinues to  examine  alternative  battery 
chemistries  for  use  as  sources  of 
backup  power  generation  on  advanced 
submarine  designs. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  Further,  the  bill 
establishes  a  new  Advanced  Subma- 
rine Technology  Program  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of 
advanced  submarine  technology  that 
may  be  applied  to  submarines  of  the 
8SN-4I88  class.  SS-21  class,  or  other 
classes  of  submarines.  The  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  obtain  prototjrpe  hard- 
ware of  promising  technologies  in  the 
shortest  possible  timeframe. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  within  this  account  the 
Navy  intends  to  pursue  its  ongoing  ad- 
vanced submarine  batteries  Initiative. 
Would  that  be  vpropriate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 
»£r.  ASPIN.  Yes.  it  would  be. 
Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  In  keeping 
with  the  committee's  desire  to  further 
enhance  our  advanced  submarine  de- 
signs, great  benefits  could  accrue  from 
continued  research  and  development 
on  these  battery  technologies.  Based 
on  what  we  know  of  current  activity. 
advantages  could  include  significant 
huU  weight  reductions  as  a  result  of 
increased  power  densities. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  committee  is  aware 
of  such  promising  technologies,  and 
encourages  the  Navy  to  fund  research 
and  development  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  DysohI. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too.  wish  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  an  extremely  important 
Army  program  which  has  been  deleted 
from  the  budget  request  in  H.R.  1748 
as  amended.  I  speak  of  the  Army's 
variable  reach,  rough-terrain  forklift 
truck. 

B4r.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  his  concern  in  this  im- 
iwrtant  matter.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  aware,  the  commit- 
tee deleted  fimds  for  this  item  based 
on  the  execution  status  of  the  pro- 
gram to  date.  Due  to  program  delays, 
the  $30  million  available  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1987  contract  has  not  been  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns.  However.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Army  that  a  solic- 
itation will  be  released  this  month  and 
that  a  multiyear  contract  will  be 
awarded  in  August  1987.  If  this  solici- 
tation Is  Indeed  released  and  contract 
award  appears  imminent,  by  the  time 
of  our  conference  committee  meetings. 
I  wonder  if  the  chairman  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Senate  position  on 
this  program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  will  certainly  keep 
in  mind  the  points  the  gentleman  has 
made  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  imderstanding  and  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskeyI. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 

the  full  committee  In  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  committee  knows,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  decision  by 
the  Navy  to  shutdown  the  P-3C  pro- 
duction line.  The  P-3C  aircraft  is  the 
aircraft  we  presently  rely  on  for  shore- 
based  antisubmarine  missions.  With 
the  growing  potency  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force,  the  P-3C  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  overall  maritime  strategy. 
While  understanding  the  budget  con- 
straints facing  our  Nation.  I  think  the 
committee  did  the  right  thing  by  in- 
structing the  Navy  to  "preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  P-3C  airframe  produc- 
tion capabiUty."  $34.1  million  was  pro- 
vided In  both  the  committee  bill  and 
the  Aspin  substitute  for  this  purpose. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
committee's  disappointment  with  the 
Navy's  decision  to  terminate  P-3C  pro- 
duction before  a  credible  Navy  ASW 
patrol  aircraft  program  is  available  for 
consideration.  We  certainly  would  not 
want  to  destroy  the  capability  to 
produce  the  P-3C  airframe  so  long  as 
It— or  a  variant— remains  a  candidate 
airframe  for  the  follow-on  ASW  patrol 
aircraft  progam.  To  do  so  would  cause 
the  Government  to  unnecessarily 
Incur  production  shutdown  and  start- 
up costs  should  the  P-3C— or  variant 
airframe— be  selected  for  the  follow-on 
program. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  on  that  point?  I 
want  to  Indicate  that  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Navy  might  result  In  ex- 
actly that.  While  we  may  need  a  new 
long-range  ASW  patrol  aircraft,  we 
shouldn't  prematurely  eliminate  our 
capability  to  produce  the  current  air- 
frame until  it  is  categorically  eliminat- 
ed by  fair  and  open  competition. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  concern.  Clearly,  he  under- 
stands the  Importance  of  injecting 
competition  as  a  cost  control  measure 
on  any  follow-on  ASW  patrol  aircraft 
program.  And,  the  committee  is  very 
clear  in  its  desire  not  to  see  P-3C  air- 
frame production  end  prematurely.  If 
necessary,  we  would  certainly  welcome 
any  Navy  reprogrammlng  request  to 
fund  preservation  of  the  P-3C  air- 
frame production  capability  until  any 
successor  P-3C  production  is  deter- 
mined.   

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  think  another 
Important  point  here  Is  the  opportuni- 
ty which  exists  thanks  to  engine  tech- 
nology to  Improve  the  range,  endiur- 
ance.  and  payload  of  the  P-3C  fleet.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  an  upgraded 
engine  improving  the  capability  of  the 
E-2C  Hawkeye  and  the  engine  being 
developed  for  the  V-22  Osprey  might 
be  very  helpful  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  It  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  we  believe  a  variant 
of  the  P-3C  airframe  configured  with 
Improved  engines  remains  a  viable  can- 
didate for  the  follow-on  long-range 
ASW  patrol  aircraft  program.  Again.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  oliserva- 
tions. 

D  1320 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BroomfikldI. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Soviet  Union  uses  Its  diplomatic 
facilities  in  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  electronic  espionage  de- 
signed to  Intercept  sensitive  United 
States  Government  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary and  Intelligence  communications. 
This  Soviet  electronic  espionage 
damages  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  made  the 
damage  worse  by  granting  the  Soviets 
the  privilege  of  putting  their  new  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  DC,  on  Moimt 
Alto— one  of  the  highest  points  in 
town— which  makes  It  easier  for  the 
Soviets  to  steal  our  secrets. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  long  Itnown  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  United  States  communica- 
tions posed  by  Soviet  occupation  of 
Mount  Alto.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  conducted  a  thor- 
ough and  careful  study  of  that  threat, 
and  of  what  we  must  do  to  counter  It. 
My  amendment  to  H.R.  1748  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
assess  the  Soviets'  capability  to  inter- 
cept United  States  communications 
from  Mount  Alto,  and  to  report  on  it 
to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  personally 
judge  whether  Soviet  occupation  of 
Moimt  Alto  is  consistent  with  United 
States  national  security,  and  report 
that  judgment  to  the  Congress. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  ap- 
propriate officer  to  conduct  the  assess- 
ment, since  he  is— by  Presidential  di- 
rective—the executive  agent  for  the 
entire  Government  for  commimica- 
tions  security. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will,  of 
course,  consult  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Director  of  the  CIA,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  before  making  the 
determination  and  report  required  by 
the  amendment,  since  those  officers 
have  important  foreign  policy,  intelli- 
gence, and  counterintelligence  respon- 
sibilities and  information  concerning 
Mount  Alto. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  communications  security 
implications  of  Soviet  occupation  of 
Mount  Alto  will  give  the  President  and 
the  Congress  important  information 
they  need  to  determine  how  best  to 
protect  United  States  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, and  Intelligence  activities  against 
Soviet  electronic  espionage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing member.  My  understanding  is  that 
you  do  accept  this  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  I  offer. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  what  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  amendment  being  offered  is. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  amendment 
requires  nothing  more  than  a  finding 
of  fact  and  a  report  to  Congress  with 
no  definite  determination  of  what  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  toward  the  proposed 
new  Embassy  for  the  Soviet  Union;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  what 
we  anticipate  wUl  be  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  or  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  regard  to  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  about  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  what  approximate  time- 
frame are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  think  the  determination 
will  have  to  be  probably  later  this 
year.  As  you  know,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  Investigations  going  on 
now  regarding  the  security  situation  in 
Moscow.  This  is  just  another  one  look- 
ing at  the  one  at  Mount  Alto. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  this,  that  In 
a  few  weeks,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mica],  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  along  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  and  I  will  be  introducing  a  full 
package  dealing  with  the  whole  securi- 
ty arrangement,  but  it  would  be  my 
hope  that,  after  all  of  this  Investiga- 
tion Is  over,  we  could  possibly  work 
out  some  Idnd  of  a  swap.  In  other 
words,  where  we  would  take  over  the 


one  here  in  Washington,  and  they  can 
have  the  one  that  they  have  bugged  In 
Moscow. 

I  really  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  move  forward  on  it,  be- 
cause I  think  what  we  have  there  In 
Moimt  Alto  Is  certainly  a  very  danger- 
ous situation  as  far  as  our  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet]  is  the  man 
who  has  been  working  on  that  and  I 
yield  to  him  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  work  In  this 
area. 

I.  too,  have  been  working  in  this 
area  for  a  good  deal  of  time.  I  have 
drafted  my  own  bill  and  had  prepared 
an  amendment.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  obviously  taken  this  work 
Into  consideration.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

I  am  confident,  as  this  Is  studied, 
and  it  certainly  has  been  revealing  to 
me  as  I  have  studied  on  the  Issue,  it 
will  be  clear  to  everyone  that  we  have 
a  serious  circumstance  here.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  as  we  study 
this  and  get  all  the  cold  facts,  that 
this  Nation  will  take  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
our  national  security. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  and  guidance. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  both  of  the  gentlemen  for 
their  action  on  this  matter. 

I  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  future  dealings  about 
the  two  Embassies,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  will  be  safe- 
guarded and  protected. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  certainly 
support  sjid  accepted  It  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  for 
the  purposes  of  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  to  con- 
strain the  use  of  Defense  Department 
fuinds  to  project  enonomic  benefits  of 
proposed  weapons  programs  by  State 
and  congressional  district. 

Early  in  this  century,  Congress 
passed  a  law  forbidding  lobbying  by 
any  agency  or  department  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Unfortunately,  many 
agencies  and  departments  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  century  looking 
for  loopholes  In  that  law.  My  amend- 
ment Is  a  modest  attempt  to  plug  one 
such  loophole. 

I  am  referring  to  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  sell  pro- 
posed weapons  systems  to  the  Con- 
gress based  on  their  "pork"  content- 
how  many  jobs  and  how  much  eco- 


nomic benefit  a  weapons  contract 
offers  a  State  or  congressional  district. 
These  efforts  are  fundamentally  mis- 
guided. 

We've  seen  an  example  of  this  subtle 
form  of  legislative  leverage  in  past 
years  diuing  the  prolonged  debates  on 
the  B-1,  whose  principle  strategic 
value  may  turn  out  to  be  that  it  was 
manufactured  in  some  300  congres- 
sional districts  across  this  Nation. 
More  and  more,  the  same  "porii 
barrel"  aspect  Is  being  insinuated  into 
the  underlying  appeal  for  the  star 
wars  program. 

Just  last  week,  the  Navy  circulated  a 
letter  estimating  how  much  money 
would  be  spent  in  each  State  and  con- 
gressional district  if  the  Congress 
would  authorize  two  new  aircraft  car- 
riers. This  form  of  appeal  contributes 
nothing  to  enlightened  discussion  of 
national  defense  needs  and  more  often 
leads  to  poor  public  policy.  My  amend- 
ment Is  Intended  to  halt  it. 

The  main  objectives  of  wei^Tons  pro- 
curement should  be  soimd  defense 
policy  and  efficient  spending.  Our 
coimtry  can't  afford  to  pick  Its  wei4>- 
ons  to  suit  the  economic  development 
needs  of  Individual  districts. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  his 
hard  work  and  effort  on  this.  He  has 
made  a  very  real  contribution  to  the 
bill,  and  I  share  the  gentleman's  com- 
mitment In  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend and  thank  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
from  Alabama,  for  their  leadership  In 
bringing  my  proposed  amendment  to 
the  floor  today.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  amendment 
which  extends  to  canvas  products— for 
example,  tents,  tarpaulins,  and  other 
covers— the  protection  presently  ap- 
plied, under  Public  Law  99-500.  to 
clothing  and  other  textile,  natural  and 
synthetic/coated  synthetic  fabric 
products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ouck- 
man]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  an  amendment  on 
CHAMPUS,  which  I  have  offered  in 
this  en  bloc  amendment,  which  has 
been  accepted,  which  will  correct  an 
inequity. 

Mr.  Cbarman,  today  the  House  is  consider- 
ing an  amendment  tfvat  I  proposed  which  wHI 
help  to  ensure  that  those  in  our  military  health 
care  system  are  not  left  without  insurance  t>e- 
cause  oi  their  separation  from  the  service  or 
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chwiga  in  fintfy  status.  Tha  problem  of  losing 
hMMi  hwuranca  was  tvought  to  my  attention 
raoanHy  wHan  a  oonaWuent  came  into  my 
WIchilB  oflloa  to  dacuas  a  problem  her  son-in- 
law  twas  having  wNh  Inaurance  coverage  fol- 
lowing sapara*q"  from  the  miKafy.  Under  cur- 
rani  law,  wtMn  a  aarvicaman  or  woman  leaves 
ttw  aaivica.  they  loae  ttieir  inaurance  cover- 
ma.  Although  IndMduala  can  apply  for  a  90- 
day  canvarslon  plan  whie  making  the  transi- 
lion  back  to  dvNwi  Ma,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  appfcatton  w«  be  accepted.  Indeed  in 
the  caae  of  my  constituent  the  chances  are 
that  no  intafim  Inaurance  win  be  available  to 
her  sorHn-law's  family  because  of  a  conditkxi 
whh:h  har  daughter  davetoped  during  the  time 
of  saivice. 

TNa  sNualion  is  particulariy  troubyng  be- 
cauaa  private  employees  are  entittod  to  exten- 
sion of  coverage  aflar  their  tennination.  In  the 
1965  Bridget  RaoondKatkxi  Act  we  mandated 
that  prIwBte  emptoyers  continue  coverage  for 
their  amptoyees  who  leave  their  emptoyment 
for  at  least  18  months.  Unfortunately  this  is 
just  not  avaiWbto  to  many  of  those  who  have 
aarvad  our  country  and  their  dependents. 

Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of  working 
wNh  the  Department  of  Defense  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  MMMy  HeaHh  Insurance  System.  As 
pwt  of  this  raorganizatwn.  the  Civilian  Health 
«id  Medfc^  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ioa  [CHAMPUS]  w«  be  contracting  out  to  pri- 
vate inaurance  carriers  to  provkle  insurance  to 
the  mWary.  Baaed  on  the  problem  of  my  con- 
sINuent— which  is  a  common  problem  facing 
mHltwy  personnel  and  their  dependents— I 
have  offered  this  amendment  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  inchjde  within  its 
request  for  proposal  to  these  private  contrac- 
tors an  optkxi  for  a  minimum  of  90  days  con- 
veraioa  or  trartsitional,  coverage.  It  is  my 
hope  ttiat  90  days  will  only  be  a  minimum  and 
tonger  conversion  coverage  wW  be  available. 
The  purpose  of  the  amerKlment  is  to  ensure 
that  when  the  system  is  reorganized,  a  person 
leaving  the  military  wW  have  an  opportunity  to 
convert  his  or  her  health  insurance  to  a  pri- 
vate plan.  A  spouse  or  other  dependent 
whoee  status  changes  t>ecause  of  divorce  or 
oltier  circumstance  wiN  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. The  amendmerrt  directs  that  there  be 
no  waiting  period  and  that  preexisting  condi- 
ttons  be  covered.  No  additional  expense 
wouto  be  imposed  upon  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  amendment  since  it 
apadicalty  states  that  enroHees  will  pay  the 
ful  pariodk:  charge  for  ttvs  coverage. 

The  time  haa  come  to  ensure  that  those 
who  serve  their  country  and  their  families 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  insurance  as 
thoaa  employed  in  ttte  private  sector.  It  is  the 
only  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myaelf  siich  time  as  I  may  consume  for 
the  purpoees  of  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  fnan  New  York  [Mr.  Hocb- 

BHUHSJIBl]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRX7ECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  j^eld. 
I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
gulahed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee  for  clarification  of  the 
committee's  intent  on  the  Marine  In- 
tegrated Fire  and  Support  System— 
the    MIPAS8.    Did    the    committee 


intend  to  terminate  the  BOFASS  Pro- 
gram? 

ytr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee denied  all  authorization  for  the 
BOFASS  Program  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  committee  was  silent  in  the 
report  The  MIPASS  Program  is  in  se- 
rious trouble.  The  hardware  is  patched 
and  I  am  told  that  the  system  will 
have  to  be  redesigned.  We  told  the 
Marine  Corps  last  year  that  we  would 
give  them  $3  million  to  finish  testing 
and  report  back.  We  have  kept  our 
part  of  the  bargain.  As  of  now,  we  Just 
denied  the  1988  money ^ 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  kept  an  open  mind  on  the 
issue  and  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
the  clarification. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wtdeh]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  today  to 
talk  about  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  is  as  rational,  as  it  is  non- 
controversial. 

My  bill  would  bar  the  Defense  Department 
from  reimbursing  contractors  Vne  costs  of 
grossly  inflated  gokJen  parachute  severance 
benefits  to  top  executives,  triggered  in  the 
event  of  an  unfriendly  corporate  takeover.  As 
we  all  know,  these  kinds  of  benefit  packages 
have  been  proliferating  in  recent  years  as 
companies  have  adopted  a  variety  of  defense 
measures  against  corporate  raklers. 

For  example,  in  hearings  last  March  before 
ttie  Oversight  and  Investigatkins  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  memt)er,  TRW,  Inc.,  con- 
firmed that  it  had  adopted  golden  parachute 
provisions  that  guarantee  14  of  its  top  execu- 
tives 3  years'  cash  compensatk^n — about  $16 
millkin — if  the  company  is  taken  over  by  new 
management.  Taxpayers  would  reimburse 
about  half  that  cost. 

Government  has  no  business  financing  this 
sort  of  corporate  fortificatkjn.  My  bill — whwh 
codifies  Defense  Department  administrative 
proposals  whk:h  may  or  may  not  be  imple- 
mented—has been  discussed  with  tfie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  artd,  ttiey  have  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
affirmatively  against  attempts  to  pilfer  the  pub- 
is's purse.  Tax  dollars  earmarked  for  defense 
sfiould  pay  for  weapons  and  personnel — not 
for  exaggerated  executive  terminatk>n  bene- 
fits. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Btron.] 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment 
I  would  have  offered  today  that  would 
have  corrected  what  I  believe  is  a  glar- 
ing misapplication  of  the  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration.   Under   present 


guidelines,  approximately  77  percent 
of  all  textile  and  clothing  contracts 
are  awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  the  small  business  set- 
aside.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have 
small  business  set-asides  monopolizes 
an  industrial  category. 

What  is  even  more  disappointing  is 
that  the  set-asides  are  in  my  opinion 
creating  a  class  of  small  businesses 
which  are  biunping  up  against  the 
maximum  size  standard  and  which  are 
afraid  to  compete.  We  have  recently 
seen  criminal  indictments  of  business- 
es tmder  the  set-aside  program  who 
are  setting  up  diunmy  corporations  to 
cover  assets  and  the  number  of  people 
they  employ  so  that  they  remain 
tmder  the  size  standards  of  the  set- 
aside  program. 

Who  gets  htu-t  when  the  set-aside 
program  is  abused?  Unfortunately,  it 
is  the  small  businesses  which  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  get  started  under 
the  program.  If  we  cannot  graduate 
firms  out  of  the  set-aside  program, 
then  we  cannot  bring  new  ones  in. 

Congress  has  begun  addressing  this 
deficiency  in  last  year's  Defense  bill  by 
directing  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  reduce  the  size  standard  in 
four  industries  Lf  over  the  past  3  years 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  dollar 
amotuit  of  aU  contracts  in  those  indus- 
try categories  were  awarded  under  a 
set-aside.  The  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment was  to  place  a  similar  threshold 
on  set-asides  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  clothing  and  tex- 
tile contracts.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
approximately  77  percent  of  all  textile 
and  clothing  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  under  the 
set-aside  program. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Small  Business,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  La- 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  opposed  my  amendment  as 
it  was  written  due  to  Jurisdictional  rea- 
sons and  because  it  imposes  a  cap  on 
set-asides  rather  than  adjusts  the  size 
standards.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  does  not  oppose 
the  goal  of  the  amendment,  which  Is 
to  both  assure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  awards  among  businesses  of  all 
sizes  and  also  to  promote  greater  com- 
petition for  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  basi- 
cally, the  gentlewoman  is  correct. 
There  are  legitimate  concerns  which 
have  been  raised  concerning  set-asides, 
and  I  fully  agree  that  the  set-aside 
program  in  its  present  form  may  not 
be  fully  achieving  its  purpose  in  cer- 
tain industries  because  of  inappropri- 


ate size  standards.  That  is  why  the  size 
standards  for  certain  industrial  catego- 
ries were  reduced  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  reductions  go  into  effect 
on  October  1,  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  is  the  proper  forum  to  in- 
vestigate these  matters  further  and  to 
report  corrective  legislation  should 
that  be  needed. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  Members  for  the  efforts 
which  were  taken  last  year.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  intends  to 
hold  any  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
size  standards  during  this  Congress. 
One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  have  enough  small 
businesses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  concerns, 
and  my  answer  to  her  is,  yes,  our  com- 
mittee does  intend  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  entire  issue  of  size  standards.  I 
also  believe  that  the  committee  will 
move  forward  in  coming  up  with  a  leg- 
islative package  should  we  find  inequi- 
ties in  the  present  set-aside  program. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  timetable  as 
to  when  the  hearings  on  this  issue 
would  be  resolved? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Right  now  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  have  hearings  on  the 
matter  certainly  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  would  include  any  legisla- 
tive remedies  that  may  be  needed  in 
the  next  major  authorization  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 
look  forward  to  worldng  very  closely 
with  him  and  his  staff  in  resolving 
what  I  think  is  a  serious  inequity. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  yielding  me  these  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  Members  very  briefly  about 
the  amendment  and  solicit  their  sup- 
port for  it  in  the  en  bloc  amendment 
procedure. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is 
to  transfer  land  from  the  Army  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  order  to 
obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  national 
cemetery  which  will  serve  Chicago  and 
the  immediate  surrounding  area.  The 
authorization  is  already  there,  the 
need  is  there,  and  with  the  acquisition 


of  this  land  the  cemetery  will  soon  be 
there. 

Last  year  Public  Law  99-576  author- 
ized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
build  cemeteries  in  the  top  10  targeted 
areas  of  this  country.  Chicago  is  No.  1 
on  that  list,  and  it  is  one  area  most  in 
need  of  a  national  cemetery.  Projec- 
tions show  that  there  will  be  nearly  1 
million  veterans  in  the  area  by  1990, 
and  as  of  now  there  is  no  national  ce- 
metary  within  a  125-mile  radius  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  veterans 
have  given  more  for  our  coimtry  than 
most  others,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
honored  for  that  reason.  It  is  only  vp- 
propriate  that  an  area  as  densely  pop- 
ulated with  veterans  as  the  Chicago 
area  should  have  a  national  cemetery 
within  50  miles,  and  this  land  would  be 
that  close.  The  Jollet  Army  Arsenal 
falls  within  that  range  and  is  a  scenic 
area,  a  very  beautiful  pastoral  area, 
which  makes  it  a  perfect  location  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  veterans  in  the  Chi- 
cagoland  Metropolitan  Community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  He 
thinks  it  is  a  whole  of  a  good  idea.  I  do 
not  see  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  MoNTGOMZRY]  on  the  floor 
today.  The  ranking  member  of  the 
Milcon  Committee,  and  the  chairman 
of  Milcon  and  the  Army  agree  that 
this  is  the  highest  and  best  use  for 
this  land. 

So  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
iu*ge  all  the  Members  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  said  on  the  floor  to  sup- 
port the  Davis  amendment  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery  site. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Ben- 
nett-Ridge-Boxer-Smith-Bustamante- 
Wyden-Slaughter  amendment  regard- 
ing the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
language  similar  to  this  amendment  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorizatran  t>ill  cur- 
rently being  conskiered  in  the  Senate.  This 
issue  will  obvkxisly  be  addressed  in  confer- 
ence, and  for  tfiat  reason,  I  wouki  like  to  state 
for  tfw  record  what  I  believe  to  be  ttie  legisla- 
tive intent  of  a  few  key  points  in  this  amend- 
ment 

I  want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attentkMi  to 
ttie  language  in  this  amendment  that  states: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Con- 
gress In  writing  that  the  survivability  modi- 
fications selected  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  maximize  casualty 
reductions  while  considering  fiscal  concerns 
and  without  Jeopardizing  operational  effec- 
tiveness. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  ttie  inter- 
pretation of  this  language  is  extremely  impor- 
tant t)ecause  it  goes  right  to  ttie  heart  of  ttie 
wtioie  purpose  of  realistk:  live-fire  testing  so 
strongly  supported  by  this  body. 


The  purpose,  of  course,  of  Ive  fire  testing 
of  our  weapons  systems  is  to  foster  weapon- 
system  designs  that  will  reduce  caauaWaa  in 
combat  I  wouki  like  to  enter  into  the  ReoofV) 
at  ttiis  point  a  statement  by  Cot.  Jamea 
Burton,  ttie  former  Director  of  Live  Fire  Tatt- 
ing at  the  Department  of  Defanae,  recently 
made  during  hearings  before  tfie  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  on  ttie 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehnie.  The  statement  aptly 
describes  tfie  purpose  of  live  fire  testing: 

STATBCKin  BT  Col.  Jamb  O.  Buktor,  USAF 

(Ret.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  address  ttils  Sul>committee  on  a 
subject  of  extreme  Importance— the  safety 
of  the  troops  who  muJst  use  our  (rontUne 
combat  equipment.  A  thorough  examination 
of  this  subject  is  long  overdue. 

The  ways  In  which  men  In  armored  vehi- 
cles can  t>e  Ulled  or  wounded  are  many.  The 
armored  envelope  protects  the  crew  to  a 
point,  then  the  armor  turns  on  the  crew. 
When  an  anti-tank  round  penetrates  the 
armor,  metal  slivers  called  spaU  fragments 
ricochet  around  inside  the  crew  compart- 
ment, killing  and  wounding  crewmen,  cut- 
ting fuel  lines,  hydraulic  lines,  and  electrical 
cables.  Fires  start  from  ruptured  fuel  or  tiy- 
draulic  lines.  Ammunition  bums  and  ex- 
plodes producing  more  fragments,  as  well  as 
overpressures  high  enough  to  disintegrate  a 
slightly-armored  vehicle  or  l>low  the  turret 
off  the  top  of  heavier  tanks.  Choking  fumes 
fill  the  vehicle  and  those  crewmen  still  able 
usually  scramble  out.  While  the  environ- 
ment inside  the  vehicle  after  a  hit  is  grim, 
there  are  design  features  which  can  reduce 
the  severity  of  this  environment,  especially 
for  the  dreaded  fires  and  exploslorvs  from 
ammunition,  fuel,  and  hydraulic  fluid. 

The  design  process  for  armored  vehicles 
involves  making  trade-offs  tietween  the  mo- 
bility of  the  vehicle,  the  firepower  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  protection  of  the  crew  in 
terms  of  expected  casualties.  The  design 
philoephy  assigns  priorities  to  these  three 
factors,  mobility,  firepower,  and  crew  pro- 
tection. 

Unfortunately,  the  historical  record,  in- 
cluding recent  history,  suggests  very  strong- 
ly that  crew  protection  has  not  enjoyed  a 
high  priority  In  the  design  of  our  frontline 
equipment. 

During  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
produced  over  49.000  Sherman  tanlcs.  Moat 
of  these  tanlcs  were  powered  by  gasoline  en- 
gines. The  Sherman  earned  the  nickname 
"RONSON"  for  its  propensity  to  bum  when 
hit.  Tests  had  shown  that  diesel  fuel  was  far 
less  likely  than  gasoline  to  ignite  when  the 
tank  was  hit.  Approximately  5.000  dieael- 
version  Shermans  were  produced  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  A  War  Department  policy 
letter  in  March  1942.  forbid  U.S.  forces  from 
using  diesel-powered  tanks,  consequently, 
most  of  the  dlesels  were  given  to  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  Lend  Lease  Program.  Our 
own  Army  did  not  embrace  the  safer  dlesels 
until  fifteen  years  after  the  war.  some 
thirty  years  after  the  Soviets  t>egan  using 
them. 

During  the  1967  and  1973  Middle  East 
wars,  the  Israeli  armored  forces  suffered 
tremendous  casualties,  over  700  Idlled  alone 
in  one  weeic  of  the  1973  war.  Thousands  of 
bum  casualties  were  suffered  from  ammuni- 
tion, fuel,  and  hydraulic  fluid  fires.  Because 
of  theae  painful  experiences,  Israel  adopted 
a  philosophy  for  their  armored  vehicles  in 
which  crew  protection  became  more  impor- 
tant than  vehicle  mobility  or  firepower. 
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Ttwy  nwaifVi^  UA-produced  M-llS  Ar- 
morad  FBnoand  Cwrlen  ao  that  the  fuel 
tank  «aa  removed  from  the  troop  compart- 
ment and  atowed  eztemaUy.  The  ammuni- 
tion  oompaitment  ta  vented  to  the  outaide 
ao  that,  when  hit,  the  reaultlnc  fire  and  ex- 
ptalon  venta  to  the  outaide  atmoaphere  and 
doea  not  endanger  the  crew.  Thia  is  a  good 
concept  and  ahould  be  atandard  on  all  ar- 
mored vehidea.  On  the  down  aide,  however, 
the  M-l  and  If-lAl  turreU  are  hydraullcal- 
ly  operated.  The  crew  compartment  con- 
taliM  numeroua  hydraulic  lines  and  an  accu- 
mulator filled  with  a  new  hydraulic  fluid 
whl^  teata  have  ahown  to  be  more  flamma- 
ble tHit  the  old  hydraulic  fluid  which  pro- 
duced ao  many  bum  casualties  in  the  1973 
war.  Unleaa  changea  In  fluid  and  routing  of 
Unas  are  made,  we  may  aee  atanllar  tragic  re- 
aulta  if  the  M-l  aeea  combat.  Additionally, 
with  the  M-l  and  M-lAl  tanka,  the  Army 
abandoned  dlead  englnea  in  favor  of  Jet  en- 
glnea  In  their  tanka.  We  have  no  idea  wheth- 
er thIa  repreaenta  a  atep  forward  or  back- 
ward In  temia  of  crew  aafety  in  ccnnbat. 

Finally.  I  come  to  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vdilde.  The  Bradley  ia  a  ll^tly  armored 
pfttwinfi  carrier  that  la  auppoaed  to  fight 
In  conjunction  with  our  M-l  tanks.  The 
Bradley  carrlea  offensive  weapona,  primarily 
TOW  in'TT*'*'  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
enemy  tanka  and  armored  vehicles.  Thus, 
the  Bradley  can  expect  to  oicounter  enemy 
anti-tank  rounda  in  return— email,  medium. 
and  large  caliber  rounda.  Unfortimately,  the 
Bradley'a  armor  ahell  provides  little  or  no 
protection  against  anti-tank  rounds  of  any 
»ht»  Vaat  amounts  of  ammunition,  missUes, 
rnnntm  shells,  mines,  etc.,  are  stowed  inside 
the  troop  compartment.  The  engine  and 
tranmlaaion  In  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  like 
the  Merkava.  piovidea  additional  protection 
for  the  crew  against  attack  from  the  front. 
The  turret  ia  electrically  powered,  not  hy- 
dimulicaUy.  Beyond  these  features,  it  is  clear 
that  crew  protectlim  was  a  distant  third  in 
priority  to  flre  power  and  mobility  when  the 
Bradley  was  designed. 

Three  yean  ago  this  spring,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  initiated  the  Live  Fire  Test 
Program.  The  purpose  of  live  fire  testing  is, 
quite  simply,  to  reduce  castulties  in  our 
front  line  equipment.  Live  fire  testing  of  ve- 
hidea omflgured  as  in  combat  with  fuel  and 
live  ammunition  onboard  reveals  the  major 
sources  of  casualties  and  points  the  way  to 
physical  design  changes  that  will  reduce  cas- 
ualties. The  design  changes  are  then  tested 
to  make  sure  they  actually  reduce  casual- 
tiea.  For  two  reasons  the  Bradley  was  select- 
ed as  the  first  syst«n  to  go  through  this 
prooeaa;  more  lives  were  at  stake  with  the 
Bradley  than  any  other  front  line  equip- 
ment, and  the  Bradley  was  still  early  in  its 
production  cycle  so  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  make  design  changes  if  necessary. 

The  Army  resisted  these  tests,  however. 
after  aev«ral  montha  of  arguing,  agreements 
were  reached  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Phase  I 
testa  of  the  current  Bradley  design  occurred 
In  196ft.  The  test  resulta  showed  clearly  that 
the  most  significant  tuoard  to  the  crew  was 
the  vast  amounts  of  ammunition  stowed 
inside  the  troop  conu>artment.  When  that 
ammunition  was  hit,  caaualtiea  increased  by 
factors  of  2  to  3. 

Phase  n  of  those  tests  was  scheduled  for 
the  Spring  of  1986  with  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing design  changea  which  would  reduce  caa- 
ualtiea. The  initial  Army  propoaal  for  Phase 
n  was  oriented  towards  one  particular  ap- 
proach, one  that  relied  primarily  on  in- 
creased armor  thkikneaaes  and  explosive 
annor  concepts— an  approach  that  did  not 


consider  removing  fuel  and  ammunition 
from  the  troop  compartment 

I  argued  that  the  approach  favored  by  the 
Army  should  be  tested,  however,  since  that 
approach  would  not  prevent  most  anti-tank 
rounds  from  penetrating,  we  would  still  face 
the  prospect  of  excessive  casualties  due  to 
fuel  and  ammunition  in  the  troop  compart- 
ment. I,  therefore,  asked  the  Army  to  also 
test  a  Bradley  in  which  these  dangerous  ma- 
terials were  stowed  either  extemaUy  or  in 
compartments  which  vent  to  the  outside  at- 
mosphere when  hit.  In  essence,  I  asked  the 
Army  to  apply  to  the  Bradley  the  same  ex- 
ternal fuel  stowage,  spall  liner,  and  ammu- 
nition compartment  concepts  already  in 
practice  in  the  IsraeU  M-113  APC's,  Mer- 
kara's,  and  the  Army's  own  M-l  and  M-lAl 
tanks. 

In  February  1986,  the  Army  agreed  to  this 
in  principle,  however.  It  took  over  a  year  to 
get  a  prototype  vehicle  prepared.  Only  six 
weeks  were  required  to  actuaUy  prepare  ve- 
hicle, the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  In  bu- 
reaucratic study,  review  and  foot  dragging. 

So  where  do  we  now  stand?  The  basic 
Bradley  has  been  tested  and  the  results  are 
well  known.  Prototype  Bradley's  modified 
with  thicker  armor  and  explosive  armor, 
plus  other  features  such  as  simUI  liners,  have 
also  completed  testing.  Comparative  tests 
against  prototypes  configured  with  external 
stowage,  spall  liners  and  ammunition  com- 
partments, are  near  completion.  While  the 
detailed  results  are  classified,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  external  stowage  concepts  have 
worked  extremely  well  and  that  the  explo- 
sive armor  adds  additional  protection 
against  small  anti-tank  weapons.  The  Army 
must  now  decide  which  concept  to  put  into 
production,  explosive  armor  or  external 
stowage  with  compartments.  Explosive 
armor  provides  some  additional  protection 
and  requires  a  minimum  design  change  to 
the  production  vehicle.  External  stowage 
with  compartments  works  against  all  classes 
of  attacking  rounds,  however  requires  more 
extensive  design  changes  to  the  vehicle.  A 
thorough,  multi-dimensional  analysis  of  the 
test  results,  strengths,  weaknesses  and  costs 
of  each  approach  is  necesary.  When  the 
Army  announces  its  decision,  the  real  prior- 
ities will  surface;  protecting  troops  that  use 
the  Bradley  or  protecting  a  smooth  flowing 
production  line  in  a  contractor's  plant.  We 
look  forward  to  the  Army's  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment  that  wtien  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  accordance  with  this 
amerKlnient,  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
modifications  selected  for  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  are  those  wtiich  will  "maximize  casu- 
alty reductions,"  that  "maximization"  will  be 
achieved  by  ensuring  the  modifications  pro- 
posed are  as  effective  as  possible  against  the 
entire  array  of  Soviet  antiarmor  weapons  likely 
to  be  encountered  on  the  battlefield. 

While  the  original  Bradley  was  not  designed 
to  defeat  many  of  these  weapons,  the  obvious 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  its  tactical  employ- 
ment on  the  battlefield  will  put  it  in  contact 
with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  antiarmor  weapons 
found  in  a  Soviet  division. 

What  are  those  weapons?  The  following  list 
is  near  complete:  RGK-2  antitank  hand  gre- 
nade, RPG-2/RPG-7  85  mm,  RPG-18  70mm, 
RPG-16.  and  RPG-75  bazookas:  the  AT-1 
Snapper.  AT-2  Swatter.  AT-2b/c.  AT-3 
Saggar,  AT-3c  Saggar,  AT-4  Spigot.  AT-5 
Spandrel,  AT-6  Spiral,  and  the  AT-8  Kobra 
antitank  missiles.  Tank  ammunitkxi  threaten- 


ing the  Bradley  inchjdes  HEAT  rounds  in  sizes 
ranging  from  10mm  to  115,  122,  125,  130, 
and  152mm.  BMP  fired  rounds  indude  both 
30mm  and  73mm  and  there  does  exist  family 
after  family  of  Soviet  antiarmor  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  shoukl  also  be  noted  for 
tfie  record  that  the  word  "casualty,"  as  far  as 
the  authors  of  this  amerKlment  are  concerned, 
shouM  be  defined  as  any  wound  that  requires 
medical  attentkxi  atxive  ttie  level  of  an  on- 
scene  medical  corpsman. 

My  colleagues  shoukl  know  that  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  compro- 
mise, one  that  does  not  represent,  in  several 
respects,  tf>e  original  intenttons  of  its  auttwrs. 
But  it  does  take  one  more  step  toward  ensur- 
ing our  sokliers  are  better  protected,  and  it  is 
an  amendment  I  can  support 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Bennett-Bustamante  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  strengthening  in  the 
authority  and  funding  of  the  Live-Fire 
Test  Office. 

I  support  tt>e  Bennett-Bustamante  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  Live-Fire  test 
offk»  will  provkJe  our  dectsk>nmakers  in  the 
Pentagon  valuable  information  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  soldiers 
in  the  future. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  Congress  ensure 
that  tfie  Department  of  Defense  is  given  both 
the  encouragement  and  resources  necessary 
to  realistically  test  American  and  Soviet  made 
munitk)ns  against  each  others  weapons  sys- 
tems. It  is  only  through  such  tests  that  our 
weapons  designers  will  fuive  ttie  valkj  data 
they  need  to  produce  weapons  in  the  future 
that  will  save,  as  opposed  to  cost,  our  country 
many,  many  soldier's  lives  in  tiie  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  m\\  carry  this 
bill  to  conference,  that  $6  millkKi  of  the  funds 
called  for  in  this  amendment  will  provide  the 
authorizatk>ns  deemed  necessary  by  the  Live 
Fire  Test  Director  to  purchase  two  Merkava 
tanks  for  comparative  live  fire  testing.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  tfie  Israelis 
have  been  producing  ttie  Merkava  for  several 
years.  It  is  a  tank  with  a  wodd  renowned  repu- 
tatton  for  ttie  excellent  crew  protectk>n  that  its 
design  affords,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  our  own 
military  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  compara- 
tive live  fire  tests  with  ttie  Merkava. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger on  this  subject 

The  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  May  8, 1987. 
Hon.  Denny  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Denny:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  19,  1987.  concerning 
the  procurement  and  live-fire  testing  of  the 
Israeli  Merkava  tank.  Many  vulnerability  re- 
duction insights  would  potentially  be  gained 
through  such  a  program. 

The  Merkava.  as  you  know,  was  specifical- 
ly designed  for  combat  in  the  Middle  East, 
with  the  main  emphasis  on  crew  survivabil- 
ity and  armor  protection.  Firepower  and 
mobility  were  second  and  third  priorities. 
Accordingly,  it  offers  potential  crew  surviv- 
ability enhancements  in  turret  design, 
engine  placement,  the  fighting  compart- 
ment at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  and  crew 
hatch  covers  in  the  rear  of  the  hull;  howev- 


er, its  employment  concept  is  different  from 
the  Abrams  tank  in  that  it  is  heavier  than 
the  Abrams  and  was  not  specifically  de- 
signed to  be  deployed  by  strategic  airlift. 

We  have  seriously  considered  the  possibili- 
ty of  conducting  live-fire  testing  of  the  Mer- 
kava: however,  we  do  not  have  funds  pro- 
grammed for  this  test.  A  limited  live-fire 
test  of  the  Merkava  in  FY  1988  would  re- 
quire $6.0  million  for  the  prociu-ement  and 
maintenance  of  two  vehicles,  and  additional 
funds  would  be  required  for  the  Uve-flre 
testing.  Our  Joint  Live  F^re  program  fund- 
ing is  limited  to  $8.9  million  in  FY  1988  and 
is  fuUy  committed  to  support  the  conduct  of 
higher  priority  live-fire  tests.  As  data  be- 
comes available,  we  will  consider  the  Israeli 
Merkava  crew  survivability  enhancements 
for  possible  application  to  the  MlAl 
Abrams  tank. 
Sincerely. 

Cap. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see  from  ttie  Secre- 
tary's letter,  we  need  only  provkie  the  funds 
necessary  for  purchase  of  ttiese  tanks  t>efore 
some  extremely  valuable  live  fire  test  data  can 
be  obtained. 

I  urge  tfiat  my  colleagues  support  this 
amendment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
I  would  like  to  address  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  to  the  rank- 
ing member. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  amendment  effec- 
tively prevents  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  transmitting  any  command 
and  control  data,  voice  or  digital,  from 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  in  my  State  of 
Florida  to  any  Customs/Coast  Guard 
drug  interdiction  command  center 
unless  it  is  located  adjacent  to  Tyn- 
daU. 

My  question  is  this:  is  it  the  inten- 
tion to  create  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  Department  of  Defense's 
transmission  of  useful  data  to  either  a 
Customs  or  Coast  Guard  command 
center  unless  it  is  co-located  at  Tyn- 
dall Air  Force  Base,  or  is  it  meant  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  such  data 
to  a  Customs/Coast  Guard  facility  not 
located  at  Tyndall  unless  Customs  or 
Coast  Guard  pays  for  the  cost  of  such 
transmission? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
it  ts  my  concern  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  modify  this  amendment  to  spe- 
cifically   allow    transmission    of    the 


needed  data  from  Tyndall  if— and  I 
imderline  "if"— Customs  and  Coast 
Guard  pay  for  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion. Since  our  rule  today  does  not 
allow  the  modification  of  these 
amendments,  would  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  agree  to  accede  to  a 
Senate  modification  of  this  amend- 
ment in  conference  on  this  particular 
biU  reflecting  this  item? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  If  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  it  in  the  confer- 
ence, we  will  certainly  take  the  point 
of  view  of  the  gentleman  in  mind. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

MODinCATTON  OP  EN  BLOC  AMENDMENT  AS 
MODIFIED,  OPPERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  67  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments be  modified  with  a  modification 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  the  en  bloc  amendments 
as  modified,  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  138(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  amendment  No.  67.  strike  out  "for"  after 
"provisions  of  advice"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "to". 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  explain  the  modification,  let 
me  say  that  this  is  simply  a  clerical 
change  between  the  Senate  version  of 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment  I 
filed  with  the  Rules  Conmiittee.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  accepted,  if  I 
may,  just  to  speed  the  process. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  is  a  modification  clari- 
fying the  language.  It  does  make  it 
consistent  with  the  language  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  imanimous  consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  the  amendment  be 
modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
included  in  the  package  of  amend- 
ments before  us  is  an  amendment  I  am 
offering  regarding  the  sanctity  of 
operational  testing  performed  by  our 
military  services.  I  rise  in  support  of 
that  amendment. 

It's  an  important  amendment  because  it 
sets  tfie  record  straight  regarding  the  Intent  of 
Congress  regarding  the  conduct  of  operational 
test  oversight  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
Pentagon  concerning  ttie  Congress'  intent 
when  It  originally  created  the  Offk»  of  Oper- 
atonal  Test  and  Evaluatkm  in  1983.  The  con- 
fusKMi  is  ot>vious  because  ttie  Pentagon,  to 
ttie  dismay  of  many  Members  in  this  body  and 


in  the  Senate,  have  pursued  an  ill-conoeiwed 
and  ill-advised  plan  to  merge  ttie  functnns  of 
developmental  and  operational  test  oversight 
into  one  offKe. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  and  this  is 
confirmed  t>y  recent  legal  opinions  drafted  on 
ttie  subject  tfiat  such  a  merging  would  be 
completely  contradictory  to  ttie  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  its  estat>lishment  of  tfie  Operatkxial 
Test  offk:e.  Tfie  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  and  with  passage  of  ttw  amerximent 
Mrill  not  unilaterally  act  on  this  matter  contrary 
to  tfie  wishes  of  Congress. 

Ttiose  of  us  wtio  supported  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Offk»  of  Operatkxial  Test  and 
EvakiatkKi  [OT&E]  during  the  98th  Congress 
dkl  so  for  two  reasons:  First  we  believed  it 
was  important  to  take  tfie  responsibility  for 
operational  test  oversight  of  our  weapons  out 
of  ttie  tiands  of  tfie  devek>pment  community 
responsible  for  advocacy  of  tfie  weapon. 
Ttiere  is  no  doubt  ttiat  prior  to  tfie  estat>lisfv- 
ment  of  DOT&E.  an  unacceptat>le  conflk:t  of 
interest  pervaded  our  procurement  system 
and  led  to  ttie  fiekiing  of  numerous  flawed 
weapon  systems.  It  was  important  at  tfie  time 
to  establish  an  independent  watcfidog  to 
ensure  integrity  in  ttie  operational  test  proc- 
ess. 

Second — and  this  point  is  extremely  impor- 
tant—ttiose  of  us  in  Congress  wtio  supported 
establishment  of  tfie  DOT&E  intended  ttiat  tfie 
new  office  wouM  concern  itself  not  with  weap- 
ons "demonstratk)ns"  and  component  "dem- 
onstrations" as  characterized  by  developmen- 
tal testing,  t)ut  only  with  oversight  of  realistk: 
and  rigorous  operatk>nal  tests  of  weapons 
systems  intended  for  use  in  combat 

The  development  community  and  the  devel- 
opment test  community  in  tfie  military  servKes 
and  the  DOD  are  already  well  represented  in 
ttie  procurement  process.  Tfiey  produce  an 
enormous  amount  of  worttiwhUe  engineering 
data  to  tiring  a  weapon  system  tfvough  tfie 
development  process,  but  produce  very  little 
in  tfie  way  of  informatkm  for  legislators  like 
myself  who  want  to  know  if  a  \Meapon  system 
will  work  under  realistk:  comtiat  conditions. 

It  is  both  disturbing  and  ironic  that  tfie  one 
offk:e  tfie  Congress  specifically  charged  with 
operatk>nal  test  oversight  and  only  operation- 
al test  oversight  is  now  surfacing  a  plan  to 
expand  its  empire  to  include  directkm  and 
control  over  tfie  devetopment  test  process. 
Similarly,  it  would  also  be  a  very  serkxjs  mis- 
take for  tfie  Under  Secretary  of  Acquisitkxi  to 
downgrade  tfie  position  and  autfiority  of  tfie 
Director  of  Development  Test  and  Evaluatkxi 
to  a  lesser  Deputy  Director's  slot  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  tiody  would  not  kx}k  favorably 
on  a  plan  in  whk:h  tfie  Director  of  DOT&E 
would  be  made  subservient  to  the  Director  of 
Researrch  and  Engineering.  Certainly,  devel- 
opment and  operatk>nal  testng  sfiould  remain 
separated,  but  there  is  great  merit  to  an  orga- 
nizatksnal  structure  in  whk;h  both  ttie  devek)p- 
ment  test  Director  and  the  operatk>nal  test  Di- 
rector retain  not  only  ttieir  independence,  but 
also  their  stature. 

Tfie  message  this  amendment  sends  to  tfie 
DOD  and  the  DOT&E  Is  loud  and  dear 

Get  on  with  the  job  you  were  instruded  to 
do.  Ensure  that  tfie  operatk>nal  tests  condud- 
ed  by  tfie  military  servnes  are  extensive  and 
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MposiKii*.  And.  after  developing 
awwment  of  the  combat 
luMrtirii  o»  a  weapon  aystem  based  on  oper- 
aHonri  laat  partamiance,  provide  to  the  Sec- 
raiary  of  Oafanae  and  Congress  that  assess- 


Mr.  Chainnan,  the  question  that  several  of 
my  cdeaguos  put  to  me  when  the  idea  of 
merging  (aat  and  evakjation  functions  was  first 
aurtaoad  was  this:  Why  is  it  that  the  OOT&E  is 
praoccupying  its  time  with  a  reorganization 
plan  whie  its  own  office  is  receiving  poor 
grades  for  doing  the  narrower  task  it  was 
chwtarad  to  do?  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  Kke  to 
enter  Inio  the  Record  at  this  point  some  facts 
that  subatwliate  my  coMeagues'  concern. 
They  are  the  conduaion  of  an  audK  recently 
produced  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
lagaidwg  the  performance  to  date  of  the 
DOTAE: 

CoRCLasioira 

DOT4£E  has  made  contributions  to  test 
piMintny  through  its  participation  in  revis- 
InC  DOD  Directive  5000.3  and  through  its 
review  and  approval  of  test  planning  docu- 
ments. However,  certain  DOTAE  activities 
need  more  attention  to  Improve  DOT&K's 
ability  to  carry  out  oversight  functions  in 
the  independent  manner  intended  when  the 
office  was  created. 

Hni.  DOT&E  appears  to  l>e  observing 
only  a  limited  numl>er  of  operational  tests 
done  on  DOD  weapon  systems.  The  lack  of 
on-site  obaervaUon  precludes  DOT<!eE  from 
twine  fully  aware  of  conditions  or  situations 
tbat  may  have  influenced  operational  test 
results,  but  whk:h  may  not  have  been  docu- 
mented in  the  service  test  reports.  It  may 
also  limit  DOTdkE's  ability  to  assess  wheth- 
er the  test  and  evaluation  performed  was 
adequate — a  requirement  of  the  law. 

Second.  DOT&E's  analyses  of  service 
operational  tests  were  generally  limited  to 
analyzing  military  service  test  reports 
rather  than  test  results.  Relying  on  service 
test  reports  does  not  provide  the  necessary 
insight  into  the  supporting  data  to  ensure 
full  disclosure  and  whether  the  test  reports 
are  adequately  supported. 

Third,  DOT&E  has  not  yet  provided  uni- 
form policy  and  procedural  guidance  or 
maintained  relialde  records  pertaining  to 
the  testing  over^ht  and  analyses  of  test  re- 
sults. Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
DOTAE's  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  serious  criticisnis 
and  ones  not  to  be  taken  Hghtiy.  They  point  to 
the  need  for  more  staff,  more  resources,  and 
greater  congresskxial  oversight  to  be  directed 
toward  the  DOT&E. 

I  am  willing  to  support  all  three.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.  But  before  doing 
so,  it  is  vitaily  important  that  we  send  a  signal. 
k)ud  aixl  dear,  that  the  time  has  come  for  ttw 
DOG  to  empfiasize  the  importance  of  oper- 
attonai  testing  in  the  procurement  process. 
Support  of  this  amendment  will  send  that 
signaL 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BcmnRL 

BCr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  allow 
the  military  a  greater  role  in  drug 
interdiction  outside  of  the  United 
States  land  mass.  This  amendment  has 
almdy  paaaed  the  House  by  a  record 


vote  of  364  to  51.  By  definition,  all  it 
does  is  enable  the  military  to  be  used 
in  very  restricted  circumstances  to 
assist  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  It  has 
solid  bipartisan  support. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Mu- 
nicipalities Emergency  Narcotics  Dis- 
cussion convened  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]  and 
Mayor  Koch  have  approved.  The 
President's  Conunisslon  on  Organized 
Crime  has  approved,  and  It  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General.  It  fol- 
lows the  tradition  of  our  Nation. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about 
what  the  traditions  of  our  Nation  are 
in  this  matter.  I  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  mobilized  the  mili- 
tary to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion in  1794.  President  Eisenhower 
used  the  military  in  the  Little  Rock 
situation  to  enforce  integration.  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  in  various  civil  rights  matters 
did  similarly.  And  in  1981,  Congress 
passed  the  posse  comitatus  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  military  to  provide 
limited  assistance  in  the  war  against  il- 
legal drug  traffic. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  authority 
to  grant  exceptions  to  posse  comitatus. 
and  has  done  so  on  much  less  impor- 
tant matters  than  drug  interdiction. 
Some  of  these  exceptions  are: 

Protecting  the  property  rights  of  dis- 
coverers of  sea  fowl  excrement  known 
as  guano. 

Removing  trespassers  from  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Helping  magistrates  execute  arrest 
warrants  in  civil  rights  cases. 

Enforcing  laws  relating  to  kidnaping 
of  internationally  protected  persons. 

Enforcement  of  laws  providing  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  officials. 

Removal  of  trespassers  from  Indian 
lands. 

Assisting  the  FBI  to  investigate 
cases  involving  crimes  committed 
against  Members  of  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  exceptions  to 
posse  comitatus.  None  of  them  are 
aimed  at  a  danger  to  our  country  as 
great  as  the  threat  of  drugs. 

This  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  subject  to  the  criticism  that  is  going 
to  create  a  "banana  repubUc."  Just  ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  true.  The  criti- 
cism would  be  well-founded  against  a 
piece  of  legislation  if  it  turned  over  to 
the  military  civilian  fimctions,  and 
that  is  what  we  think  about  when  we 
think  about  a  "banana  republic."  This 
is  just  exactly  the  reverse.  This  is  the 
civilian  branch  of  the  Government 
using  the  military  to  enforce  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  country  in  various  aspects, 
and  it  wiU  in  no  way  infringe  upon  the 
responsibilities  or  protections  of  the 
American  people  in  any  aspect  of  their 
lives. 

So  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  a  moderate  piece  of  legislation.  I 


offer  this  amendment  not  only  on  my 
own  behalf  but  on  behalf  of  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  and  others  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Shaw  and  I  have 
really  drafted  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, it  really  is  the  Bennett-Shaw 
amendment.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  his  great  leadership  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has 
been  so  active  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  this  most 
important  amendment.  We  have  been 
over  this  road  before.  This  body  has 
passed  this  amendment  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  under  the  gentleman's 
name  and  my  name,  and  I  would 
simply  hope  at  this  time  that  we 
would  prevail  in  our  discussions  with 
the  other  body,  and  that  we  can  come 
back  with  a  bUl  that  will  aUow  the 
military  to  become  more  involved  in 
this  most  crucial  area. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  make  it  this  year.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  sui)- 
port. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bennett  amendment 
to  H.R.  2169,  the  national  defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1988.  an 
amendment  that  I  cos[>onsored  during 
the  last  Congress  and  one  that  I  have 
been  pleased  to  cosponsor  during  this 
Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  for  his  consistent  leadership 
in  the  war  against  drugs  and  in  bring- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  floor  for 
our  consideration. 

Under  the  Bennett  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  permit- 
ted, upon  request  from  a  Federal  law 
enforcement  agency,  to  assign  military 
personnel  to  assist  Drug  Enforcement 
officials  in  drug  searches,  seizures  or 
arrests  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States,  but  subject  to  three 
major  safeguards:  First,  that  the  as- 
sistance will  not  adversely  effect 
United  States  military  preparedness; 
second,  that  the  Attorney  General 
verifies  that  the  Drug  Enforcement 
operation  would  not  succeed  without 
the  assistance  of  our  Armed  Forces; 
and.  third,  that  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment officials  maintain  ultimate  con- 
trol over  the  activities  and  direction  of 
any  drug  enforcement  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  this  amend- 
ment, the  traditional  constitutional 
safeguards  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  are  preserved,  and  military 
personnel  who  9xe  not  trained  in  law 
enforcement  operations  and  in  the 
constitutional  technicalities  of  search 


and  seizure  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  civilian  law  enforcement 
officials  during  a  drug  interdiction  op- 
eration. 

At  a  time  when  marijuana,  cocaine, 
heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs  are 
being  seized  by  our  law  enforcement 
officials  by  the  plane  load  and  by  the 
boat  load,  it  is  imperative  that  we  uti- 
lize our  Armed  Forces  to  help  protect 
our  borders  from  our  enemy— the  drug 
traffickers— whose  insidious  oper- 
ations repeatedly  penetrate  our  bor- 
ders and  attack  our  national  security, 
jeopardize  the  health  of  our  citizens, 
and  undermine  our  societal  institu- 
tions. 

Oiu-  civilian  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies need  help.  They  cannot  seal  off 
our  porous  borders  singlehandedly. 
They  need  military  personnel  to  assist 
them  in  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
task. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  not  jeopudize  mili- 
tary preparedness,  or  imdermine  con- 
stitutional safeguards.  Rather,  it  is  in- 
tended to  help  protect  our  society 
from  a  danger  comparable  to  nuclear 
annihilation  and  the  deadly  AIDS  dis- 

ponp 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HESITEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  this 
afternoon  that  is  called  the  Buy-Amer- 
ican automobile  amendment.  It  says 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
have  to  buy  American-made  automo- 
bUes. 

Let  me  say,  as  hard  as  it  is  to  believe, 
that  last  year,  in  1986,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  let  a  contract  for 
3,743  Mitsubishi,  Japanese-manufac- 
tured compact  pickup  trucks.  This  is 
incredible,  is  it  not?  It  is  not  bad 
enough  that  the  Japanese  car  compa- 
nies sell  2  million  automobiles  in  this 
country  wliile  we  have  only  sold  2,000 
cars  in  Japan.  No,  it  is  not  bad  enough, 
we  have  to  use  our  taxpayers'  money 
to  buy  Japanese  automobiles. 

We  have  spent  30  percent  of  our 
budget.  30  percent  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  in  this  country  on  the  Defense 
budget,  and  in  Japan  it  is  less  than  1 
percent.  We  are  already  subsidizing 
their  defense,  and  now  incredibly  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been 
buying  Japanese  automobiles  when 
many  autoworkers,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  accept- 
ed this.  We  will  have  to  fight  for  it  in 
conference  to  make  sure  that  it  stays 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  1978,  the  DOD  fol- 
towed  a  pattern  of  buying  only  American  vehi- 
cles. However,  in  the  past  several  years  we 
have  seen  the  [department  buying  foreign  ve- 


hk:ies  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1981,  this  body 
argued  Vm  merits  of  adopting  a  Buy-Anrterican 
polkry.  In  1983,  I  was  successful  in  attactiing  a 
Buy-American  anrtervlment  to  the  OOO  bill, 
only  to  have  it  weakened  in  conference.  The 
conference  agreement  was  to  apply  for  1 
year.  Tliose  involved  with  the  procurement  of 
motor  vehKles  for  the  Defense  Department, 
admitted  tf)e  provisnn  had  no  apparent 
impact  on  their  1984  acquisMkm  of  vehk^les.  I 
believe  Vne  tin>e  has  come  to  require  DOD  to 
adopt  a  polkry  whk:h  supports  America  and 
saves  American  jobs. 

Several  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
Local  579,  observed  foreign-made,  Mitsut>ishi, 
pickup  trucks  that  had  been  painted  with  U.S. 
Air  Force  markings.  These  indivkJuals  were 
outraged  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
txfying  foreign  trucks.  I  commend  these  fine 
Americans  for  having  the  courage  and  wisdom 
to  recognize  that  such  a  policy  is  counterpro- 
ductive to  America's  defense  and  unaccept- 
able to  the  American  people. 

Under  this  one  1986  contract  we  have  po- 
tentially lost  hundreds  of  Amertoan  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  ecoTKHnists  at  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  five  vehkHes  manufactured  equal 
one  job.  Under  this  contract,  we  have  lost 
roughly  750  jobs.  Locatkjns  throughout  the 
United  States  whk:h  have  t>een  potentially  af- 
fected, whKh  do  business  in  ttie  compact 
pk^kup  truck  field,  range  from  Marion,  OH; 
Shreveport,  LA;  Louisville,  KY;  Pontiac,  Ml; 
Kansas  City,  MO;  Wayne,  Ml;  Norfolk.  VA;  and 
Warren,  Ml,  in  my  distrk:t. 

I  am  uncertain  why  our  government  is  rvjt 
supporting  the  practk^  of  purchasing  Ameri- 
can made  products.  As  foreign  manufacturers 
and  workers  continue  to  supplant  American 
jot>s,  and  our  trade  defKit  reaches  record 
highs,  the  time  to  take  action  against  such 
polk^ies  is  overdue. 

We  all  know,  many  foreign  countries  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  companies  doing  txjsi- 
r>ess  in  ttieir  natkin.  Last  year  alone,  these 
discriminating  polk:ies  contributed  to  a  trade 
deficit  of  $170  billkjn  which  caused  tremen- 
dous long-term  damage  to  many  American  in- 
dustries. America's  free  enterprise  system  is 
being  drained  by  the  practk^s  supported  by 
foreign  governments.  As  a  result,  American 
firms  are  not  just  facing  ttieir  competitors,  but 
the  supporting  foreign  governments  as  well. 
Even  under  situatk>ns  wfiere  American  firms 
are  not  faced  vinth  total  blockage  wt>en  com- 
peting in  a  foreign  market,  our  companies  are 
often  required  to  make  concessions  which  se- 
riously weaken  their  long-term  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  General  Accounting  Offrce  has  reported 
that  agreements  entered  into  t>y  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners  have  had  a 
minimal  impact  on  the  opening  of  foreign  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  firms.  While  at  ttie  same  time 
Federal  agericies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  have  continued  to  open  tlieir  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms.  This  inequity  must  stop. 
It  has  been  argued  that  agreements  have 
been  made  and  acts  have  been  passed  by 
Corigress  in  the  past  to  allow  for  the  pur- 
chases of  foreign  automobiles,  to  ttie  detri- 
ment of  the  American  automobile  industry  and 
America  as  a  wtvsie. 

What  we  are  talking  atxxjt  is  strengthening 
our  defense  base.  CXiring  the  Secorxj  WorM 


War,  the  automobile  industry  was  orw  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  our  defense  baae.  I 
feel  we  weaken  our  defense  base  by  spend- 
ing our  money  in  foreign  countries  on  foreign 
automobiles,  partkxitafly  wften  ttiey  do  not 
spend  Vneia  money  In  the  United  States.  Such 
an  uneven  exchar>ge  of  trade  weakens  the 
natnn  as  a  wtK>le.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  Is  not  protectkxiism.  We  are  talking 
about  Buy-American.  A  Buy-AmerKan  policy 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  important  for 
publk:  confktonce  artd  for  our  defense  capabil- 
ity. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  ttiat  we  are  talking 
at>out  American  jobs,  a  massive  trade  defKit, 
a  defense  budget  VneX  is  higher  in  this  country 
ar>d  is  exparxling  at  a  greater  rate  ttian  ever 
t)efore  In  peacetime,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  see  ottW  rutkxts,  our  NATO  allies,  cutting 
back  on  defense  and  currently  rwt  makmg  a 
commitment  to  expand  the  amount  of  money 
they  spend  on  defense. 

Many  of  our  cttzens  are  makir>g  a  sacrifce 
for  ttwir  defense,  and  it  is  time  ttiey  at  least 
recognized  some  of  our  problems,  or>e  being 
a  continued  loss  of  American  jot>s  in  tfie  auto- 
mot>ile  and  related  industries,  a  record  high 
trade  deficit,  and  Vne  practne  of  many  of 
tf>ese  same  natk>ns  ckjsing  ttieir  doors  on 
American  firms. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowiand]. 

D  1345 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
looking  for  a  copy  of  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairmsm,  I  filed  an  amendment 
which  related  to  the  issue  of  defense 
contractors  who  are  debarred  or  sus- 
pended from  doing  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Basically,  since  the  proposal  related 
to  judicial  actions  it  was  held  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Judiciary  and  as  such  was  iniled 
out  of  order  to  the  DOD  bill. 

The  proposal  seeks  to  establish  some 
kind  of  standards  over  what  consti- 
tutes a  justifiable  reason  for  debarring 
a  company  from  defense  work.  Such 
an  action  can  oftentimes  have  the 
effect  of  jeopardizing  the  jobs  of  the 
workers  and  penalizing  them  although 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  whatever 
fraud  or  abuse  occurred. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  this 
issue — could  be  addressed  and  studied 
over  the  next  year  by  an  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  armed  services. 
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r  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  the 
gentleman  tnm.  Connecticut  stated, 
his  iiroposal  did  affect  matters  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  However.  I  do  believe  that 
the  debarment  and  suspension  process 
is  one  which  should  be  addressed  by 
the  Ccxounlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
^iMJ  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Connecticut  should  discuss 
this  Issue  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavhoulis], 
chairman  of  the  Acquisition  Policy 
Panel,  and  we  could  probably  talk  the 
gmtleman  from  Bfasssachusetts  into 
holding  wame  hearings  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Included  in  this 
group  of  en  bloc  amendments,  are 
three  that  are  absolutely  critical  to 
those  who  serve  us  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. All  three  have  been  promoted  by 
the  bipartisan  Military  Reform 
Caucus.  We  are  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  for  accepting 
them. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  de- 
velopmental testing  continue  to  be 
separate  and  apart  from  operational 
testing.  Separate  tests  must  be  held  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  weapons 
or  equipment  meet  technical  specifica- 
tions and  another  series  to  determine 
their  operational  effectiveness  In 
combat.  The  Congressman  from 
Oregon,  Donns  Smith,  a  former  co- 
chairman  of  the  Reform  Caucus, 
should  be  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship in  denumdlng  that  the  tests  be 
separate  and  distinct. 

When  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 
was  first  conceived,  it  was  to  weigh 
35,000  pounds  and  have  a  price  tag  of 
less  than  $150,000  each.  The  BFV  now 
costs  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  each  and 
weights  50,000  pounds.  As  the  size  and 
cost  have  increased  the  mission  has 
also  become  more  complicated.  The 
technical  problems  with  the  BFV  are 
well-docimiented.  The  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  fences  pro- 
curement dollars  until  realistic  combat 
testing  can  be  completed.  Once  and  for 
all  we  must  have  realistic  testing  so  we 
can  determine  what  technical  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  to  maximize  casu- 
alty reductions.  The  amendment  gives 
us  that  opportunity  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  BFV. 

The  antiarmor  testing  amendment  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  Reform  Caucus 
initiatives  that  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  simply  to  conduct  re- 
alistic combat-related  tests.  For  three 
decades  American  infantrymen  have 
been  given  second-rate  antiarmor 
we^xins.  While  DOD  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  lengthy  research  program 
to  provide  a  more  effective  antitank 


weapon,  this  amendment  mandates 
DOD  testing  of  eight  existing  antitank 
systems  that  are  available  for  pur- 
chase internationally.  The  amendment 
does  not  compel  DOD  to  piurhase  the 
most  effective  weapon.  It  simply  man- 
dates that  all  eight  systems  be  thor- 
oughly and  completely  tested  imder 
realistic  conditions  so  that  DOD,  Con- 
gress, and  our  soldiers  know  which 
offers  the  best  state  of  the  art,  avail- 
able antiarmor  system. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  accepting 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  Cap  Weinberger's  last  report  to 
the  Congress,  he  had  about  $10  mil- 
lion or  $15  million  which  has  been 
rolled  into  TAC  AIR.  and  the  $10  mil- 
lion to  $15  million  was  to  make  a  study 
on  the  mud  fighter,  so-called. 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  follow- 
on  to  the  A-10  airplane  study  complet- 
ed by  TAC  AIR,  and  hopefully  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  turbo  prop  airplane  with 
long  legs  and  good  fire  power  to  help 
the  guy  on  the  groimd. 

I  thought  maybe  you  could  make 
some  comments,  being  a  former  infan- 
tryman, to  highlight  the  need  for  the 
close  air  support? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 

I  share  the  desire  for  them  to  com- 
plete the  report.  When  we  are  discuss- 
ing integrated  use  of  our  services 
during  times  of  combat,  it  is  essential 
that  we  had  the  ground  troops  assisted 
with  that  close  air  support. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  amendment  No. 
68  which  is  an  amendment  I  offered, 
and  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  remarks  in  support  of  and  in 
clarification  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  my  amendment  to  Vne 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1988  that  will  clarify  a  change  made  last 
year  to  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  [TINA]. 

Last  year,  the  Ck}ngress  undertook  to  revise 
TINA  in  light  of  the  case  law  that  grew  up 
around  the  act  since  It  was  passed  in  1962. 
The  original  purpose  of  TINA  was  to  place  the 
government  on  equal  terms  with  contractors 
during  negotiations  on  defense  contracts.  It 
did  so  by  requiring  a  contractor  to  submit  to 
the  Government  all  relevant  data  related  to 
tfie  pricing  of  a  contract  proposal  prior  to  ne- 
gotiatk}ns  and  agreement  on  a  final  price.  We 
revised  the  act  last  year  because,  over  time, 
its  effectiveness  had  been  eroded  by  court 
decisions. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  statement  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  99-1001  accompanying  the  Na- 
tk}nal  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987  which  explained  the  revisions  to  TINA 
has  caused  some  corrfusion.  My  amendment 


wouM  eliminate  that  confusion,  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  cost  or  pridng  data,  snd  make  a 
couple  of  technKSl  amendments. 

For  the  first  time,  last  year  the  Congress  de- 
fined the  concept  of  cost  or  prk:ing  data  in 
statute.  It  is  "all  informatwn  that  is  verifiable 
and  that,  as  of  the  date  of  agreement  on  the 
price  of  a  contract,  a  prudent  buyer  or  seller 
would  reasorfably  expect  to  affect  price  nego- 
tiatx>n8."  However,  the  definition  specifically 
excluded  "judgmental"  information,  requiring 
only  that  contractors  disclose  the  factual  infor- 
mation from  whk:h  judgments  are  derived. 

In  the  Conference  Report,  the  managers 
discussed  ttie  question  of  when  a  contractor's 
plans,  projections  or  strategies  mature  to  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  "judgmental" 
and  shouki  be  considered  cost  or  pricing  data 
subject  to  disclosure.  The  managers  state- 
ment tried  to  define  this  point  through  an  ex- 
ample involving  negotiatton  of  a  new  labor 
contract;  however,  the  example  used  was  a 
distinctk>n  without  a  difference.  After  consult- 
ing with  staff.  Government,  and  industry  repre- 
sentatives expert  in  this  area,  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  disclosure  line  should  be  drawn  at 
the  point  a  decision  Is  made  to  implement  a 
plan,  projection  or  strategy. 

Cost  or  pricing  data  are  more  than  historical 
accounting  data;  they  are  all  the  factors  tfiat 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  contritHJte  to 
ttie  soundness  of  estimates  of  future  costs 
and  to  the  valkiity  of  determinatk>ns  of  costs 
already  incurred.  Such  factors  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to:  Rrst,  verntor  quotatk>ns; 
Second,  nonrecurring  costs;  third,  changes  in 
productk>n  methods  and  in  productk>n  or  pur- 
chase volume;  fourth,  data  supporting  projec- 
tions of  business  prospects  and  objectives 
and  related  operations  costs;  fifth  unit-cost 
trends  such  as  those  associated  with  labor  ef- 
fteiency;  and  sixth,  make-or-buy  decision. 

TINA  is  a  complex  statute  with  many  ramifi- 
cations. Thus,  care  in  drafting  cfianges  Is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  intended  objectives. 
My  amendnwnt  has  undergone  tfie  careful 
scrutiny  of  staff.  Government  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives, and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  achieve 
the  objectives  tfiat  I  have  outlined  in  this 
statement 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  his  help  in  resolving  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  amendment 
which  is  part  of  this  pacluige. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  requiring  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  address  all  of  the  se- 
rious and  persistent  problems  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  that 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  their  proposal  modifications 
before  proctirement  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  are  released. 

The  Bradley  has  been  a  proctire- 
ment  nightmare.  It  has  only  been  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  whistleblowers, 
the  press  and  Congress  that  the  Pen- 


tagon is  now  conducting  tests  of  the 
Bradley's  vulnerability  to  battlefield 
antiarmor  weapons.  We  are  learning 
that  the  vehicle  can  and  must  be  made 
more  survlvable. 

Unfortimately,  over  3,000  Bradleys 
have  been  produced  and  they  have 
problems.  Fixes  to  the  new  and  exist- 
ing vehicles  may  be  costly  and  time- 
constunlng,  but  if  they  are  to  take  our 
soldiers  into  combat,  they  must  be 
done. 

What  has  compelled  us  to  revisit  an 
issue  that  was  debated  only  last  fall  on 
the  House  floor?  There  is  continued 
evidence  that  serious  problems,  some 
known  for  years,  stiU  have  not  been 
addressed,  or  even  publicly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Army. 

One  such  problem  is  the  vehicle's 
ability  to  ford  streams  at  prescribed 
speeds.  It  took  the  death  of  a  soldier 
in  Em-ope  and  a  recent  training  acci- 
dent to  finally  get  the  Army  to  sus- 
pend swim  operations. 

And,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  only  reason  live-fire  tests  of 
the  Bradley  have  been  conducted  is 
that  Col.  James  Burton  fought  Army 
opposition  to  the  tests  and  was  forced 
to  sacrifice  his  career.  The  live  fire 
test  program  was  subsequently  man- 
dated by  law  and  I  hope  legislation 
contained  in  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year  will  strengthen  that 
program. 

Why  have  such  actions  been  forced 
on  the  Army?  During  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  several 
weeks  ago  on  the  Bradley,  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Army,  James  Ambrose  was 
asked  why  the  Army  had  waited  so 
long  to  act  on  the  swim  problem.  He 
said  that  he  didn't  have  a  particularly 
good  answer  to  that  question.  That  is 
not  an  acceptable  answer. 

And  despite  the  known  problems,  a 
recent  letter  from  General  Wickham 
and  Secretary  of  the  Army  John 
Marsh  to  Members  of  Congress  urged 
support  of  the  Bradley  because  "our 
soldiers  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Bradley."  The  letter  was  sent  out 
Just  weeks  after  the  accidental  drown- 
ing of  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  was 
trapped  when  the  vehicle  fell  through 
ice  during  maneuvers.  The  soldier, 
George  Wilson,  had  written  letters 
home  to  his  parents  complaining 
about  the  Bradley's  performance,  es- 
pecially the  transmission,  which  is  a 
serious  problem. 

It  is  Just  this  attitude  about  the 
Bradley  on  the  part  of  the  Army  that 
has  resulted  in  a  broad  coalition  of 
members  of  Congress  supporting  this 
amendment.  Simply  put,  we  have 
learned  the  Army  must  be  watch- 
dogged.  And  it  is  also  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  built  in  a  window  allow- 
ing Congress  15  legislative  days  to 
hold  the  hearings,  agreed  to  by  Chair- 
man Aspin,  on  the  Army's  test  plan. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman     from     Wisconsin      [Mr. 


AspiN],  the  distinguished  chairman.  If 
he  would  agree  to  hold  such  hearings? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  will 
yield,  we  will  certainly  hold  hearings 
and  would  be  very,  very  interested  In 
the  results  of  those  tests. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  This  will  allow  us  to 
be  sure  that  modifications  that  reduce 
casualties  when  the  vehicle  is  hit  by 
antiarmor  weapons  are  the  first  priori- 
ty. Any  other  consideration  Is  second- 
ary. Every  one  of  these  vehicles  that 
may  carry  soldiers  into  combat  must 
be  made  ^e  and  we  will  not  settle  for 
less.  I  thank  the  members  who  worked 
on  this  amendment— Mr.  Benitett.  the 
author  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Levine,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Mavroxtles  the  negotiator. 
We  have  a  good  worluible  amendment 
in  this  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Bennett,  Ridge,  Boxer, 
Smith,  Bustamante,  Wyden,  Levine, 
Slaughter  amendment  to  maximize 
the  safety  of  our  fighting  forces  in  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  The  Bradley 
has  been  designed  to  not  Just  carry 
troops  to  the  front,  but  as  an  active 
fighting  vehicle.  The  Bradley's  current 
design  is  fatally  flawed;  the  vehicle's 
personnel  are  extremely  vulnerable 
against  the  antitank  weapons  it  would 
surely  face  in  combat. 

Our  amendment  would  ensure  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  carefully 
studies  all  available  options  and  then 
develops  a  plan  to  maximize  our  fight- 
ing personnel's  safety.  Specifically 
each  survivability  modification  must 
be  completely  analyzed  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  following  reported  to 
Congress: 

First.  A  complete  description  of  each 
survivability  modification  considered. 

Second.  The  modification's  ability  to 
maximize  casualty  reductions  against 
the  full-range  of  weapons  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  will  face  in  combat. 
This  would  incorporate  the  results  of 
the  live  fire  testing  the  vehicle  is  cur- 
rently imdergoing.  Of  course  in  deter- 
mining the  casualty  reductions,  the  re- 
sults against  each  type  of  weapon 
would  be  weighted  according  to  the 
best  estimate  of  the  mix  of  combat 
weapons  to  be  used  against  the  vehicle 
(explicitly  stated). 

Third.  The  modification's  complete 
cost  including  any  extra  storage  and 
logistic  costs  and  the  costs  of  changing 
any  other  subsystem  because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  survivability  modifica- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  schedule  for  and  com- 
pletion date  of  implementing  the 
modification. 


Fifth.  The  rationale  for  including  or 
not  including  the  modification  in  the 
final  certification  to  Congress  of  modi- 
fications which  wiU  be  implemented  to 
maximize  casualty  reductions. 

This  report  will  be  issued  at  least  15 
days  before  the  appropriated  funds  for 
fiscal  1988  are  released,  giving  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Congress 
time  to  evaluate  and  hold  hearings  on 
the  report's  conclusions.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  facts  and  the  time  to  allow 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  oversight 
duties  and  ensure  the  safety  of  our 
fighting  forces. 

The  amendment  will  also  aid  con- 
gressional oversight  by  requiring  a 
report  and  a  correction  plan  for  other 
reliability,  quality,  and  operational 
problems  including  reported  deficien- 
cies in  the  vehicle's  swim  capability, 
transmission,  electrical  systems,  turret 
distribution  boxes,  integrated  sight 
unit,  and  TOW  missile  launchers. 

Together  these  requirements  should 
focus  the  Defense  Department  on 
needed  changes  to  bring  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  up  to  the  minimum 
standards  needed  to  operate  effective- 
ly and  provide  our  soldiers  with  the 
protection  they  deserve.  We  in  Con- 
gress will  have  the  Information  needed 
to  continue  to  exercise  prudent  over- 
sight to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  fight- 
ing forces. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  talk  about  fixing— not  cancel- 
ling—the Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  a 
weapons  system  that  is  being  over- 
whelmed by  significant  performance 
and  reliability  problems.  Congress 
during  the  last  2  years  has  realized 
that  the  Bradley's  current  design  un- 
necessarily endangers  troops,  and 
that's  why  we've  made  appropriation 
to  test  new  configurations. 

Taxpayers  already  have  purchased 
some  3,000  Bradleys,  and  here's  just  a 
sampling  of  the  headaches  they've 
bought: 

Survivability.  News  reports  have 
termed  the  Bradley  a  packed  tomb  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability  to  shellflre 
and  because  of  its  internally  stowed 
ammo  and  fuel.  In  docimients  I  re- 
leased earlier  this  month,  a  1985  criti- 
cal design  review  said  it  was  "essen- 
tial" to  move  the  Bradley's  missile  ex- 
terior to  the  vehicle.  The  same  review 
added  that  the  vehicle's  fire  suppres- 
sion system  "will  not  put  out  ammunl- 
tion  fires." 

Performance.  The  Bradley  is  a  me- 
chanic's nightmare.  Particularly  trou- 
bling is  frequent  failure  of  the  vehi- 
cle's transmission  system.  Also,  of  252 
Bradleys  sampled  between  November 
1985  and  May  1986,  790  turret  or  huU 
electrical  failures  were  recorded,  out 
of  4,000  total  incident  failures,  accord- 
ing to  a  logistic  management  analysis 
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dated  July  31.  1986,  and  which  I  re- 
leased earlier  this  month.  The  report 
■aid  "S5  percent  of  all  vehicles  experl- 
enoed  a  faflure  of  (hull  or  turret  elec- 
trical systems)  every  955  miles." 

Swim  capability.  Although  designed 
as  an  amphibious  vehicle,  the  Bradley 
doeant  even  come  close  to  its  original 
swimming  spedfications.  The  infantry 
carrier  has  sunk  or  swamped  at  least 
11  times  during  training  exercises,  and 
the  Army  has  suspended  all  swim  op- 
erations involving  the  vehicle  since  a 
training  incident  several  weeks  ago.  In 
a  1985  critical  design  review,  the  Brad- 
ley's technical  designers  wrote  "Rec- 
(Hnmendation:  eliminate  the  swim  re- 
qxiirement."  In  a  September  1985 
memo  written  by  Keith  Baker,  chair- 
man of  the  Bradley's  safety  review 
board,  to  the  Army,  additional  warn- 
ings were  nUsed:  "Water  operation  in 
stream  speeds  above  2  miles  per  hour 
constitutes  a  very  hazardous  situa- 
tion." 

Add  to  this  list  the  Army's  staimch 
refusal  until  very  recently  to  submit 
the  Bradley  to  rigorous,  live-fire  test- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
throw  this  particular  baby  out  with 
the  bathwater.  Given  the  billions  al- 
ready spend,  we  must  try  to  cure  the 
Bradley's  ills.  I  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues believe  strongly  that  the  Brad- 
ley's designers  must  either  add  reac- 
tive armor  to  the  vehicle,  or  stow 
ammo  and  fuel  outside  crew  compart- 
ments to  address  survivability  issues. 
0\a  compromise  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  that  end. 

til.  Chairman,  under  this  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  is 
requested  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
full  and  complete  accoimting  of  the 
Bradley's  operating  problems— both 
past  and  present.  This  desire  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  original 
amendment  drafted  by  the  members 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  Some 
have  said  it  would  be  too  expensive  to 
fix  the  Bradley,  including  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Bradley's  armor.  I  believe 
that  we  can't  afford  to  gamble  with 
soldiers'  lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MavroulesI,  and 
then  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  BcHiiRTl  will  finish  up  the  time. 
Mr.  MAVROX7LES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  delighted  to  work  with  all  parties 
and  to  bring  together  all  parties  and 
reach  an  agreement  on  language.  In 
my  entire  statement,  in  lieu  of  the 
time,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  read  it. 
but  in  my  entire  statement  it  will  ex- 
press exactly  the  agreements  we 
reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the    compromise    language    limiting 

funds  for  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehi- 
cle. 


In  light  of  the  ongoing  live-fire  test- 
ing program,  the  status  of  deliveries  of 
the  integrated  sight  units,  and  the 
recent  swim  incidents,  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  restrict  the  procurement  of 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  until  the 
current  testing  Is  completed  and  we  re- 
ceive the  required  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  While  I  sup- 
port production  of  the  Bradley  vehi- 
cle, I  beUeve  that  it  Is  prudent  to 
ensure  that  the  Congress  understands 
the  potential  changes  to  the  vehicle 
prior  to  continued  production. 

We  hear  much  debate  from  our  col- 
leagues concerning  the  safety  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehi- 
cle. We  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
ensure  oiu"  soldier's  safety  in  peace- 
time. Indeed,  the  compromise  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provide 
a  master  plan  to  correct  any  instances 
where  the  vehicle  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  or  where  a  Government 
contractor  has  been  deficient.  This 
provision  ensures  that  existing  defects 
will  be  identified  and  a  corrective 
action  plan  proposed. 

Clearly,  the  issue  that  confronts  us 
today  is  the  proper  mix  of  ingredients 
in  the  decisionmaking  process  for  the 
survivability  modifications  for  the 
Bradley  vehicles.  The  compromise  re- 
quires that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense select  modifications  that  maxi- 
mize casualty  reductions  while  consid- 
ering fiscal  constraints  without  Jeop- 
ardizing operational  effectiveness.  We 
all  agree  that  we  must  maximize  casu- 
alty reductions.  But,  we  also  need  to 
ensure  that  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  the  vehicle  is  not  jeopardized 
in  the  selection  of  survivability  modifi- 
cations. If  a  combat  vehicle  has  limit- 
ed operational  effectiveness,  how  can 
we  ensure  crew  survivability?  Oper- 
ational effectiveness  of  military  vehi- 
cles clearly  goes  hand-in-hand  with  en- 
suring casualty  reductions.  Lastly,  we 
need  to  ensure  that  the  proposed 
modifications  are  also  cost-effective. 

Once  these  criterion  are  met,  we  can 
guarantee  ourselves  that  our  infantry 
soldiers  have  been  provided  with  more 
effective  vehicles  with  which  to  go 
into  combat.  In  the  event  that  the  se- 
lected modifications  do  not  meet  all 
three  criterion,  the  Congress,  then, 
will  be  able  to  debate  these  proposals 
from  a  position  of  knowledge  next 
year  in  concert  with  the  fiscal  year 
1989  budget  request.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  operational  ef- 
fectiveness and  fiscal  responsibility 
must  also  be  considered  in  selecting 
any  proposed  modifications  to  combat 
vetiicles.  Clearly,  this  is  the  standard 
against  which  we  Judge  all  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  BEmnrrl. 
Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

have  a  feeling  here  today  that  we  are 
seeing  the  culmination  of  a  lot  of 


work,  a  lot  of  different  people  who 
have  sacrificed  their  time  and  effort  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Bradley  is  a  safe  ve- 
hicle, to  see  to  it  that  it  can  do  its  mili- 
tary combatant  duty. 

We  are  deeply  obligated  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  CaUfomia  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  for  her  enthusiastic  effort  in 
this. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment I  originally  introduced  on  ttie  Bradley  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues:  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  [)ENNY  Smpth,  Mr.  Levine,  snd 
Ms.  Slaughter.  But  there  are  by  now  many 
other  cosponsors. 

The  laige  number  of  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  demonstrates  tt>e  keen  interest 
Congress  has  on  this  matter.  It  is  our  honest 
desire  to  fix  once  and  for  all  the  many  prob- 
lems associated  vwth  the  Bradley.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  troops  who  will 
use  this  vehicle  in  combat  Most  importantly, 
we  want  to  improve  the  vehicle  so  that  it  af- 
fords the  maximum  protection  for  the  troops 
against  all  the  antitank  weapons  which  the 
Bradley  is  likely  to  encounter  in  combat  We 
are  confident  that  the  Amry  will  recognize  this 
strong  congresstonal  concern  and  return  with 
a  plan  to  do  that,  while  giving  serious,  but 
secondary,  consideration  to  cost  and  vehicle 
performance,  as  the  amendment  requires. 

I  am  grateful  that  everyone  has  been  able 
to  come  together  and  bring  forth  this  amend- 
ment Mr.  EowARtJS.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  others  have 
agreed  to  support  this  amendment  with  modifi- 
cations. The  amendment  with  modifications  is 
now  part  of  the  package  of  amendments  the 
House  has  before  it  Our  amendment  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  parties. 

I  wouM  like  to  enumerate  a  partial  list  of  the 
problems  with  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehrcle 
that  our  amendment  hopes  to  help  fix. 

Tactical  doctrine:  The  Bradley  is  a  "fighting 
vehicle"  equipped  with  a  cannon  and  TOW 
missiles,  and  intended  to  fight  beside  main 
battle  tanks.  Yet  the  vehicle  cannot  endure 
the  punishment  a  tank  can,  and  cannot  pro- 
tect its  human  cargo  from  antitank  rounds  or 
missiles. 

Vulnerability:  The  Bradley  is  vulnerable  to 
anything  heavier  than  machinegun  fire.  A  hit 
from  an  antitank  round  wouW  spray  the  sol- 
diers inside  with  molten  metal  and  ignite  the 
ammunitkxi  and  missiles  stored  beskle  the  in- 
fantrymen. 

Swim  capability:  Over  a  dozen  reported 
sinkings  are  evkience  of  serious  and  potential- 
ly hazardous  problems  with  the  Bradley's 
swim  capability. 

Transmission:  The  Bradley  travels  only  483 
miles  on  average  t)etween  transmisskin  fail- 
ures. Crews  complain  of  bilk>wing  smoke  and 
grinding  vibrations  from  the  transmissions,  and 
report  that  transmission  repair  is  "an  everyday 
job." 

Electrical  system:  Bradley  crews  report 
chronic  problems  with  tfie  vehicle's  electrical 
system,  ranging  from  glitches  affecting  the 
turret  position  indk»tor  to  full-scale  break- 
downs resulting  in  jammed  turrets,  frozen  rear 


doors.  ar>d  inoperative  automatk:  fire  extirv 
guishers. 

Quality  control  problems:  Extreme  emphasis 
on  maintaining  productk>n  levels  has  resulted 
in  "an  axcepttonal  amount  of  defects"  in  the 
Bradley,  according  to  DOD  inspectors.  Prob- 
lems include  cracked  armor,  defective  parts, 
and  an  inadequate  inspection  system. 

25-millimeter  gun:  The  Bradley's  main 
weapon  has  a  tendency  to  jam  and  fail  at  high 
rates  of  fire.  "We  cannot  fire  more  than  60 
rounds  before  the  dips  jam  the  gun."  sakj  one 

Armor  plate:  Seventeen  percent  of  Bradleys 
inspected  had  cracked  turret  armor.  FMC 
admits  tfiat  cracked  armor  is  a  "common 
problem." 

Night  visk>n:  The  night  visk>n  device  has  ex- 
perierwed  significant  problems  and  often 
simply  doesn't  work. 

Many  experts  familiar  with  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  have  commented  on  this 
matter,  for  example: 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  Bradley  is  that  it 
ever  came  into  existence  *  *  *  As  config- 
ured, assigned  and  employed,  the  Bradley 
could  prove  to  t>e  a  disaster  on  the  battle- 
field •  *  •.—Gen.  Mike  Lynch.  U.S.  Army. 

What  you  got  is  a  bastardized  thing  that 
does  nothing  well.— Tom  McNaugher, 
Brookings  Institute. 

Most  anything  on  the  battlefield  can  blow 
holes  through  it.— Oen.  Bruce  Clarke.  n.S. 
Army. 

If  you  push  it  too  hard,  the  transmission 
will  drop  out  like  a  big  rock.  It's  a  piece  of 

.— <3eorge  Wilson,  soldier  drowned  in  a 

Bradley  accident. 

There  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  that  can  go  wrong 
•  *  •  It  seems  like  they  just  put  a  little  too 
much  on  it.— Tom  Husted,  FMC  mechanic. 

We  need  defense,  but  we  don't  need  this.- 
Kerrie  Aley.  PMC  test  engineer. 

I  am  saying  that  anyone  who  peddles  the 
Bradley  with  all  that  crap  on  it  doesn't  have 
the  Army's  l>est  Interests  at  heart.— Gen. 
Mike  Lynch.  U.S.  Army. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  will  note  the  contributions  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  E^DWARSs]  in  this  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  we  were 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  en- 
sures that  all  aspects  of  the  vehicle's 
performance— casualty  reduction, 

operational  effectiveness,  and  cost- 
are  considered  as  the  Army  determines 
the  appropriate  modifications  that 
should  be  made  to  the  Bradley.  And  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bennktt. 
Mr.  Mavrottles  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Mineta  for  their  gracious  cooperation. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  one  of  our  most  precious 
commodities— our  American  soldiers. 
This  amendment  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  our  concern  for  their 
safety.  But,  as  we  all  know,  that  safety 
is  achieved  through  a  combination  of 


factors.  We  must  ensure  that  maxi- 
mum protection  is  afforded  to  the 
Bradley  crew  if  the  vehicle  is  hit  by 
the  enemy.  We  must  also  ensure  that 
the  Bradley's  firepower,  mobility,  and 
reliability  are  not  Jeopardized,  because 
those  are  significant  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  Bradley's  ability  not  to  be 
hit. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
always  supported  the  Bradley  pro- 
gram. We  have  done  so  because  the 
Army  considers  it  an  essential  element 
in  the  modernization  of  our  conven- 
tional forces.  It  is  also  considered— by 
the  professional  soldiers  who  depend 
on  it— to  be  the  best  infantry  fighting 
vehicle  in  the  world. 

We  want  to  ensure  that  the  Bradley 
is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  most 
effective  vehicle  possible.  This  amend- 
ment will  ensiu-e  that  all  these  goals 
are  met. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  about 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 

The  Bradley  is  a  key  element  in  the 
Army's  conventional  modernization 
program  and  Army  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  it  is  an  essential 
component  in  order  to  win  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Its  mobility,  agility,  speed, 
and  firepower  represent  significant  im- 
provements in  groiuid  warfare  capa- 
bUities. 

The  press  has  reported  extensively 
on  perceived  problems  with  the  Brad- 
ley. Our  compromise  amendment  re- 
quires the  Army  to  consider  modifica- 
tions that  would  maximize  casualty  re- 
duction, while  maintaining  the  vehi- 
cle's operational  effectiveness.  This 
amendment  also  requires  DOD  to 
report  on  all  reliability,  quality,  or 
operational  problems  and  set  forth  a 
plan  to  correct  each  problem  identi- 
fied. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for 
their  efforts  in  crafting  a  solution 
which  will  enhance  the  survivability  of 
the  vehicle  without  degrading  its  oper- 
ational effectiveness. 

I  think  that  this  compromise  can  be 
supported  by  all  my  colleagues.  The 
amendment  provides  assiuance  that 
an  essential  fighting  system  will 
become  even  better. 

One  of  the  other  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  chairman's  en  bloc 
amendments  is  offered  by  this  gentle- 
man from  California  which  I  believe 
wiU  help  my  colleagues  decide  in  what 
direction  we  will  take  oiu-  Nation's 
Space  Program.  This  amendment  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reveal  to  Congress  Just  what  it  intends 
to  do  on  NASA's  space  station. 


The  space  station  was  conceived  as. 
and  has  won  support  as,  a  civilian  re- 
search project.  It  is  expected  to  help 
this  country  renew  our  traditional  and 
important  leadership  role  in  space. 
The  space  station  is  expected  to  play  a 
critical  role  in  thrusting  American  sci- 
ence and  technology  forward  into  the 
2 1st  century. 

That  role,  however,  is  thieatened  by 
the  dark  shadow  of  desire  cast  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Reports  are 
that  the  DOD  wants  the  space  station 
as  a  laboratory  to  experiment  on  star 
wars:  as  a  bunker  to  direct  battlefield 
maneuvers,  and  even  as  a  depot  for 
military  supplies. 

The  Pentagon,  a  spokesman  said  re- 
cently, hasn't  accepted  any  limits  on 
its  use  of  the  space  station. 

Yet  DOD  has  not  once  told  Congress 
what  it  intends  to  do  aboard  the  sta- 
tion nor  why  it  even  needs  the  sta- 
tion—a station  regarded  as  a  civilian 
research  laboratory  vital  to  the 
progress  of  our  science  and  technolo- 
gy. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  reveal  to  us  its 
vision  of  the  NASA  space  station  so 
that  we  might  decide  whether  that 
DOD  vision  of  the  NASA  space  station 
is,  in  fact,  our  vision,  too. 

Contrary  to  Secretary  Weinberger's 
beliefs,  one  can  be  a  strong  supporter 
of  NASA  and  its  peaceful  development 
of  spsu;e.  without  being  unpatriotic. 

I  want  to  thank  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  on  these  two  amend- 
ments and  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port the  en  bloc  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Htrrro]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
$9,807,000  to  the  Air  Force  RDT&E 
Program  line  for  conventional  mimi- 
tions  to  restore  part  of  the  $12,126,000 
reduction  from  the  original  request  of 
$43,041,000. 

As  an  offset  to  this  addition,  my 
amendment  would  zero  the  $9,807,000 
from  other  procurement.  Air  Force  for 
the  Mechanical  Diverters  Program. 

Both  the  addition  and  the  reduction 
affect  programs  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  Armament  Laboratory  of 
the  Armament  Division  for  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  [AFSC]  would  be 
forced  to  eliminate  all  their  advanced 
technology  work  in  guidance  law  and 
tactical  autopilot,  thereby  negating  ef- 
forts to  increase  our  weapons  standoff 
ranges.  The  reduction  of  $12,126,000 
would  severely  slow  down  the  Air 
Force's  brilliant  guidance  initiatives. 
The  major  impact  may  well  l>e  a  1-year 
hiatus,  with  accompanying  regrowth 
slowdown  in  the  advancing  of  arma- 
ment technology— we  would  be  eating 
our  seed  com. 
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Tbe  United  States  Air  Force, 
Europe,  munitiona  storage  initiative, 
lor  which  the  $9,807,000  was  request- 
ed, was  to  i>rovide  the  initial  buy  for 
the  Inventory.  This  important  pro- 
gram would  permit  storage  of  muni- 
tions close  to  aircraft  flightllne/revet- 
ments  locations  in  Europe.  While  the 
Initial  buy  would  increase  sortie  gen- 
eration capability,  a  much  larger 
range  Air  Force-wide  effect  of  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  to  the  Conventional 
Munitions  Program  was  the  driving 
factor  in  this  tradeoff. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DoaoAH  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asraf  ]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Al^*^""*  [Mr.  Dickinsoh]  has  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SFENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  my  amendment  which 
has  been  accepted  into  the  en  bloc 
amendments  as  the  Anti- Armor  Weap- 
ons Testing  Amendment. 

History  records  that  it  has  been 
almost  45  years.  I  think  it  was  1942. 
since  the  Army  actually  subjected  its 
antitank  and  antiarmor  weapons  to  re- 
alistic combat  conditions,  to  live-fire 
tests.  The  same  history  books  record 
that  the  antitank  and  antiarmor  weap- 
ons that  we  have  had  in  our  arsenal 
served  us  only  marginally  well  during 
World  War  n,  during  Korea,  and  cer- 
tainly during  the  conflicts  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar,  that  of  Vietnam. 

What  the  amendment  basically  says 
is  in  the  international  arsenal  today 
there  are  eight  potential  options  for 
the  conventional  soldier  to  use  against 
armor.  Some  of  those  antitank  weap- 
ons are  made  in  this  country;  some  are 
made  by  our  allies. 

The  amendment  basically  requires 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  take 
this  group  of  eight  weapons,  give  them 
to  soldiers  yrho  are  not  experts,  but 
those  who  go  through  basic  and  fim- 
damental  training  for  the  use  of  these 
weapons,  and  subject  these  eight 
weapons  with  these  soldiers  to  realistic 
live-fire  tests,  put  them  in  terrain  and 
against  tanks  to  determine  their 
lethality,  their  accuracy,  and  their  em- 
ployability  by  our  soldiers. 

There  was  a  test  a  couple  of  years 
ago  between  the  M-72  LAW  and  the 
Swedish  AT-4.  Those  are  two  of  the 
eight  weapons  that  are  included  in 
this  amendment.  These  tests  were  in- 
adequate and  irrelevant.  They  did  not 
have  the  average  soldier  fire  them, 
they  did  not  employ  them  against 
tanks,  and  they  were  the  only  two 
weapons  that  were  employed  during 
the  series  of  tests. 

This  amendment  simply  says  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army:  Under  real- 
istic combat  conditions,  take  the  eight 
options  that  we  have,  find  out  what  is 
the  best  weapon  available,  the  best 


piece  of  equipment  that  we  can  give  to 
our  conventional  soldiers.  We  need 
that  information.  We  should  then 
process  the  best  and  make  sure  that 
we  get  it  into  the  hands  of  our  troops 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolfe]  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Wolfe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  includ- 
ed in  Chairman  Apin's  en  bloc  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
STAR],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Strattoi*].  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules].  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton],  and  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  continue  and  expand  the  pro- 
curement Technical  Assistance  Coop- 
erative Agreement  Progam  [Pro- 
TACA],  and  initiative  that  has  suc- 
cessfully promoted  cost-cutting  compe- 
tition within  the  defense  industry,  in- 
creased the  shsu"e  of  Federal  Defense 
contracts  awarded  to  small  and 
medium-size  businesses,  and  strength- 
ened job  creation  and  job  retention  ef- 
forts at  the  local  level. 

The  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment technical  assistance  centers  pro- 
vide grants  to  State  and  local  Govern- 
ments and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  offer  technical  expertise  to 
small  businesses  bidding  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  My  amendment  ex- 
tends the  life  of  this  important  pro- 
gram by  earmarking  $7  million  of  the 
Defense  Logistic  Agency's  funding— 
fimding  that  is  already  contained 
within  this  authorization— for  procure- 
ment technical  assistance  centers  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caimot  emphasize 
enough  the  inportance  of  this  first,  by 
providing  small-and  mediiun-sized 
businesses  with  the  assistance  they 
need  to  successfully  bid  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,  my  amendment  in- 
creases competition  and  cuts  taxpayer 
costs.  I  think  we  all  know  that  the 
only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  taxpayer  rip- 
offs  like  $600  toilet  seats  and  $700 
coffee  pots  is  to  break  up  the  monopo- 
ly large  defense  contractors  have  on 
the  procurement  market.  My  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Second,  by  enabling  small-and 
medium-sized  businesses  to  land  Job- 
generating  Federal  procurement  con- 
tracts, my  amendment  promotes  Job 
creation  and  job  retention  in  commu- 
nities all  arcross  the  country.  Take, 
for  example.  Kalamazoo.  MI,  a  com- 


munity in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. With  the  help  of  a  technical  as- 
sistance grant,  the  Kalamazoo  County 
Economic  Expansion  Corp.  has  woriied 
directly  with  area  businesses  to  secure 
almost  8  million  dollars'  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  create  or  retain 
more  than  250  jobs. 

Kalamazoo  has  developed  a  highly 
successful  Procurement  Outreach  Pro- 
gram, for  which  the  Economic  Expan- 
sion Corp.  and  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  are  to  be  congratulated.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  Kalamazoo's 
experience  is  not  unique.  In  Michigan 
alone,  the  Procurement  Assistance 
Program  facilitated  over  $30  million  in 
contract  awards  during  1986  and  1087. 
nationwide,  the  1986-87  figure  is 
almost  $400  million,  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure over  those  2  years  of  only  $7 
million.  By  any  standard,  thlit  is  an 
impressive  payoff. 

Don't  we  owe  our  constituents  the 
promise  that  U.S.  defense  spending 
will  be  conducted  in  as  fair  and  honest 
a  manner  as  possible?  And  don't  we 
own  our  constituents  the  promise  that 
their  tax  dollars  will  be  used  efficient- 
ly, for  the  benefit  of  the  commimities 
in  which  they  live?  The  Procurement 
Technical  Assistance  Program  pro- 
vides America's  small  businesses  with 
the  help  they  need  to  bid  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  And  their  entry  into 
the  procurement  market  will  help 
keep  the  older,  larger  interests  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ProTACA  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  defense  bill.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Aspin  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson for  their  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distingvtished 
gentleman     from     Oklahoma     [Mr. 

McCURDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  make  one  statement  on 
the  effort  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
the  Bradley.  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  improve  the  survivability 
of  the  Bradley,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  Members  that  there  are  trade- 
offs and  that  we  have  to  be  careful  in 
this  effort  that  we  do  not  microman- 
age  to  the  point  of  loading  this  thing 
up  by  adding  defensive  reactive  armor, 
et  cetera,  that  we  end  up  debilitating 
the  mobility  or  the  operational  capa- 
bility of  that  vehicle. 

There  is  a  risk  there,  and  there  are 
tradeoffs,  and  we  do  not  want  to  load 
it  up  to  the  point  that  it  is  not  as 
mobile.  There  is  no  alternative  out 
there  today.  The  M-113  is  not  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Bradley. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  Army  is  conducting  live- 
fire  tests— I  witnessed  one  of  those— 
and  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  these  facts  in  mind,  that  we 
do  not  rush  over  the  cliff  here  in  an 
effort  to  kill  this  thing. 


There  is  no  alternative.  If  we  can  im- 
prove it.  we  should  keep  that  in  mind. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber the  tradeoffs  in  this  important 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  has  2  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  the  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
years  of  research  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
there  still  remains  an  urgent  require- 
ment for  an  effective  multipurpose  in- 
dividual munition  [MPIM]  to  help 
counter  the  number  of  Soviet  tanlcs. 
armored  vehicles  and  fighting  posi- 
tions that  would  be  encountered  on 
the  battlefield.  This  requirement  is 
even  more  critical  today  in  view  of  the 
Defense  Department's  emphasis  on 
light  reaction  forces  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  emergencies  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  recognition  of  this 
threat,  the  R&D  subcommittee  recom- 
mended an  additional  authorization  of 
$13  million  to  the  Army  for  the  MIPM 
program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  and  endorse  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
His  point  is  well  taken.  The  deficien- 
cies of  the  current  antiarmor  muni- 
tions and  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
Soviet  conventional  threat  raise  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  ability  of  our 
soldiers  and  Marines  to  counter  Soviet 
forces  on  the  battlefield  and  survive. 

mi.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks.  The 
other  body  also  shares  our  concerns 
and  has  also  identified  the  lack  of  an 
effective  MIPM  as  a  critical  shortcom- 
ing for  our  Armed  Services.  A  new 
technology  being  developed  by  the 
Army  is  the  High  Explosive  Anti-tank 
Round  [HEATR]  which  has  recently 
shown  outstanding  results  in  testing. 
HEATR.  which  is  fired  from  an  un- 
modified rifle,  will  give  the  individual 
soldier  and  Marine  a  "fighting 
chance"  against  enemy  armor.  Accord- 
ingly, I  recommend  that  $3  million  of 
the  $13  million  authorized  for  the 
Army  MIPM  program  be  earmarked 
for  advanced  development  of  HEATR 
inFY88. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendation.  The  Army 
must  do  more  than  look  at  currently 
available  munitions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  3rield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  citi- 
zens throughout  the  United  States  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  for  natural  dis- 
aster relief  provided  through  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 


Many  are  concerned,  however  that 
that  vital  assistance  would  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  FEMA's  simulated  nuclear 
attack  exercices. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  prohibits  the  with- 
holding of  natural  disaster  assistance 
or  other  ftmds  available  to  FEMA  due 
to  a  State  or  other  entity's  decision 
not  to  participate  in  those  attack  exer- 
cices. 

Bilr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  case  that 
this  same  prohibition  will  apply  to  ap- 
porpriations  under  the  new  authoriza- 
tion level,  which  the  technical  amend- 
ment seeks  to  set? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  in  doing  so. 
States  can  be  assured  that  their  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  to  join  with 
FEMA  on  its  simulated  attack  exer- 
cises will  not  affect  their  right  to  as- 
sistance for  natural  disasters  and 
other  services  from  FEMA? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  that  is  so! 

lUt.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  very  serious  concerns  about 
the  lack  of  contracts  beging  awarded 
to  minority  and  women  contractors  for 
B-1  related  work  at  an  air  force  in  my 
district  in  Wichita,  KS.  My  office  has 
been  in  touch  with  your  subcommittee 
about  these  concerns  and  I  was  hoping 
that  you  could  offer  your  perspective 
on  how  you  view  this  situation. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
materials  you  have  shared  with  me,  it 
certainly  appears  that  the  letting  of 
contracts  in  this  circumstance  does  not 
conform  with  congressional  intent  as 
articulated  both  in  the  section  8(a) 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  under  the  minority  con- 
tractor set-aside  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense authorization. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  It  struck  me  in 
reading  the  response  my  office  re- 
ceived from  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Office  in  Omaha  that  they  have  a  mis- 
conception about  what  we  intend 
these  set-asides  to  be.  They  character- 
ized the  program  as  being  aimed  at 
training  firms  to  handle  Government 
contracts  and  therefore  felt  that  cer- 
tain contracts  for  sensitive  work 
should  not  be  included  in  the  program. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  these  set-asides  are  intend- 
ed to  assure  that  work  goes  to  contrac- 
tors—qualified contractors  which  exist 
in  your  area  and  around  the  country, 
not  merely  as  a  "training  ground." 
The  characterization  in  the  letter 
from  the  corps  is  certainly  not  what 
this  Member  envisioned  when  these 
programs  were  established,  and  I  feel 


comfortable  in  saying  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  Intent  of  the  Congren 
at  large. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  i4>preciate  your 
thoughts  on  this:  they  certainly  coin- 
cide with  the  points  I  have  been 
making  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  You  are  right  on 
target  on  this,  and  I  want  you  to  Icnow 
that  I  will  be  following  up  with  the 
Pentagon  to  try  to  help  you  get  this 
situation  straightened  out. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
interest  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  C>iairman,  the  amendment 
on  portable  anti-tank  weapons  originated  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCo<n].  His 
wort(  on  this  issue  over  the  years  has  t>een  irv 
dispensable.  We  now  have  reason  to  hope 
that  a  few  years  down  the  road  the  U.S.  infan- 
tryman will  be  able  to  carry  an  anti-tanl(  mis- 
sile on  his  back  In  the  morning,  use  it  to  de- 
stroy any  enemy  tank  from  any  angle  in  the 
afternoon,  and  be  alive  in  the  evening  to  taN 
about  it  We've  never  had  this  capability 
before.  We  didn't  have  it  in  Wortd  War  II,  in 
Korea,  or  at  any  time  since.  If  we  get  it  now, 
we'll  have  Mr.  AuCXmn's  efforts  to  thank  for  it 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  Vne  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  as  a 
substitute  to  an  amendment  I  offered  during  full 
committee  markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  [De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  t>ill. 

My  original  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
without  objection,  requires  that  tt>e  current  re- 
quest for  proposals  [RFP]  be  withdrawn  and 
reissued  to  require  a  minimum  of  five  contracts 
and  five  contractors  covering  subregnns  I,  II, 
and  III  of  the  current  solicitation. 

The  RFP  issued  in  late  February  for  the 
demonstration  ptiase  of  the  DOD's  CHAMPUS 
reform  initiative  [CRI]  woukj  award  contracts 
for  three,  two-State  regions — one  contract 
each  for  California  and  Hawaii,  Florida,  and 
Georgia,  and  North  and  South  C^olina.  It  also 
wouki  award  a  contract  for  a  demor^stration 
protect  in  New  Orleans. 

While  the  size  of  these  two-State  regkins  is 
t)etter  than  what  was  originally  proposed  by 
{XiQ — or>e  nationwide  contract— ttiese  are  still 
very  large  areas.  Whoever  is  awarded  each 
contract— and  under  tf>e  current  soik^tatkjn  it 
could  t>e  one  contractor— wouki  t>e  responsiijie 
for  setting  up  networks  of  health  care  providers 
to  take  care  of  all  the  care  received  by  nortac- 
five  duty  beneficiahes  that  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive care  in  military  treatment  facilities.  This  is 
a  monumental  task.  I  am  concerned  ttiat  very 
few  contractors  have  tt>e  capability  to  cover 
such  a  large  area.  Of  greater  concern,  I  believe 
that  the  quality  of  care  could  be  jeopacdized  if 
the  only  way  to  receive  care  is  under  orw 
natk>nwkle  contract. 

In  the  private  sector,  emptoyers  terxl  to  con- 
tract on  a  much  smaller  basis— the  kx»l  Bkje 
Cross-Blue  ShieW  plan  or  an  area  health  main- 
tenance organizatkjn  of  a  citywide  network  of 
provkiers,  for  example — not  a  two-State  area, 
particularly  wt>en  you  are  talking  about  States 
as  popukxjs  as  California  and  Fkxida. 

There  is  considerable  concern  ttwt  there 
may  be  only  one  contractor  with  the  capability 
to  provkle  care  to  a  two-State  region  and  that 
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auch  ■  contractor  oould  win  an  ttvee  contracts 
for  thaaa  thraa  regions.  TNs  would  set  ttw 
stm*  tar  ona  contractor  controMng  the  civilian 
haMi  ewe  maitwt  for  aH  nonmiNtary  hospital 
ewe  as  CRI  la  eiOMnded  into  other  regions.  I  do 
not  beiwo  this  is  In  the  tMSt  mierest  of  the 
taj^ayw.  More  importantly.  I  do  tMlieve  this  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  beneficiary. 

We  need  to  foster  greater  competition  in  the 
taiddkig  process.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plahad  by  awaning  contracts  to  a  variety  of 
piOMders— hopefuNy  dHferent  types  of  provid- 
era— ao  that  when  the  evaluation  occurs  of  the 
CRI  demonstration  phase,  there  will  be  alterna- 
tives to  evaluate. 

This  is  wtiy  I  ottered  my  amendment  during 
the  ful  commttlaa  mwkup  of  the  bHi.  Competi- 
tioiv— to  anaura  qualty  care  and  minimize 
coat  wid  having  aNamaHves  to  evaluate  is 
the  bottom  Ina  of  my  amendment 

hi  odaring  this  substitute  amendment,  I 
aaak  to  addrsaa  concerns  from  DOO,  some  of 
my  coiaaques  and  others  regardtoig  the 
intact  my  originai  amendment  would  have  in 
delaying  the  demonstralfen  phase  of  CRI  by 
puHng  the  RFP,  while  stM  preseonng  the  spirit 
of  my  original  amendment 

My  substituto  amendment  allows  the  current 
RFP  to  go  fonvard,  amended  slightly  to 
ensure  a  minimum  of  three  contractors  during 
the  deiiionatration  phase  of  the  program.  The 
wnandment  apedlies  that  no  contractor  may 
be  awwdod  more  than  one  contract  for  subre- 
gtona  I.  11,  wid  III  undw  the  current  RFP.  This 
minor  change  reflects  what  DOO  has  stated 
its  Intent  is  on  this  matter— to  issue  no  more 
than  one  contract  pw  contractor. 

In  addMon,  my  amendment  would  incorpo- 
rate smalter  demonstration  protects— most  of 
which  we  alnMdy  in  place— into  the  overall 
•valuation  phaae.  Representing  a  wide  variety 
of  health  care  delivery  systems,  these  demon- 
straUon  projects  win  add  different  types  and 
aizas  of  contractors  and  programs  for  analy- 
sis. It  would  do  so  without  interfering  with  the 
eodsttng  RFP  or  slowing  the  demonstration 


What  do  we  expect  can  be  gained  from  ttie 
inclusion  of  the  special  demonstration  projects 
into  the  evaluation  phase  of  the  CHAMPUS 
reform  initiative? 

I  beieve  ttiere  are  valuable  lessons  to  be 
learned  lessons  which  my  be  very  pertinent 
to  the  final  contract  stage  of  ttie  reform  initia- 
tive. 

Mwiy  quesSons  about  the  best  way  to 
lafdrm  the  current  CHAMPUS  Program  remain 
unanswered.  What  is  the  best  way  to  deliver 
medkal  care  and  to  manage  the  delivery  of 
thalcara?  Should  contracting  be  done  with  a 
aingto  umbrella  contractor  who  would  then  be 

faaponai)te  lor  negotiating  and  administering 
a  varialy  of  subcontracts  for  care?  Or,  should 
DOO  WKl  the  services  be  more  directly  in- 
votved  in  the  contract  pnxess?  What  is  the 
prapw  rote  of  the  hospital  commander?  What 
ia  the  opMmal  area  size— a  singto  Stete,  a 


multistate  region,  a  metropolitan  area,  a  mili- 
tary hospital  catchment  area?  Should  con- 
tracts be  for  aH  medtoal  senhces.  as  proposed 
in  the  current  RFP  for  the  CRI.  a  tor  setocted 
high-cost  or  high-volume  sennces  Hice  psychi- 
atric and  obstetrical  care?  Should  contracts 
be  based  on  an  enrolled  population?  Rathw 
than  a  totally  new  program,  could  you  achieve 
substantial  impro^ament  within  the  present 
CHAMPUS  stnjcture  by  requiring  additiorial 
cost  containment  and  quality  assurance  activi- 
ties on  ttie  part  of  ttie  current  fiscal  interme- 
dtaries? 

The  Department  of  Defense  believes  it  al- 
ready knows  the  answers  to  all  of  ttiese  ques- 
tions and  does  not  need  any  further  study  or 
evaluation  of  aKematives.  The  Congress  has 
insisted  on  a  demonstration  phase,  not  only  to 
test  the  particular  contractor  or  contractors, 
but  also  to  evaluate  different  types  and  sizes 
of  programs  in  order  to  craft  a  better  RFP  for 
the  final  program  contracts.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  require  DOD  to  make 
use  of  Information  to  be  gained  from  the  dem- 
onstration phase,  in  deciding  on  the  exact 
form  of  the  final  CRI. 

To  this  end,  all  demonstrations,  Including 
the  DOO  proposed  CRI,  shoukj  be  submitted 
to  rigorous  evaluation  before  the  Department 
settles  on  one  best  way  to  reform.  There  are 
too  many  legitimate  concerns  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  all  aspects  of  CRI  that  have  been 
expressed  by  industry,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  others  to  permit  its  wide-scale  implemen- 
tation without  some  comparison  data.  Surely, 
ttiere  are  lessons  to  t)e  learned  from  DOD's 
other  healtti  care  demonstration  projects  that 
couki  strengttien  the  eventual  reform. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  demonstration 
projects  included  in  my  amendment  to  be 
evaluated  in  conjunctton  with  the  CRI  and 
wtiat  I  believe  can  be  learned  from  them. 

First  The  Tidewater  mental  health  demon- 
stration project  involves  an  umbrella  contrac- 
tor for  a  single  high-cost  high-volume  medical 
service  In  a  region  with  overiapping  military 
treatment  facility  catchment  areas  and  a  large 
number  of  CHAMPUS  beneffeiaries.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  Initiative  could  be  easily  replicat- 
ed in  a  number  of  areas  with  high  CHAMPUS 
utNizatton  to  achieve  both  cost  savings  and  in- 
creased beneficiary  satisfaction. 

Second.  The  New  Orleans  demonstration 
project  by  contrast  involves  an  umbrella  con- 
tractor wtK)  will  be  responsible  for  provkling  a 
comprehensive  package  of  medk»l  care  in  a 
metropolitan  area  with  a  military  hospital. 

Third.  In  the  Fort  Drum  demonstration 
project  the  Army  will  provide  outpatient  serv- 
ices in  a  military  clinic  but  *mll  contract  for  in- 
patient care  witti  civilian  hospitals  in  the  local 
community. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  PRIMUS  and  NAV- 
CARE.  the  Amiy  and  Navy  have  contracted 
for  civilian-run  primary  care  clinks  for  a  variety 
of  outpatient  sennces.  but  will  continue  to  rely 
on  the  neartjy  military  hospital  for  inpatient 
beds.  In  both  cases,  primary  contracting  re- 
sponsiliility  and  program  management  are 
being  undertaken  by  ttie  services  themselves, 
rather  than  by  an  unbrella  contractor.  I  believe 


It  wouM  make  sense  to  designate  an  area  Nke 
Washington,  DC,  *(hich  has  overiapping  mili- 
tary hospital  catchment  areas,  as  the  site  for 
this  demonstration  project  PRIMUS  offers  an 
enhanced  preventive  benefits  package,  similw 
to  that  proposed  for  CRI,  and  shouM  provkJe 
a  useful  body  of  information  on  the  cost  and 
other  impNcatkxis  of  this  approach. 

Fifth.  Undw  the  Air  Force  catchment  area 
demonstration  projects  required  in  sectkxi  734 
of  the  committee-reported  bill,  kx:al  medical 
commanders  wouM  be  responsible  for  provki- 
ing  health  care  to  all  beneficiaries  in  ttieir 
catchment  areas,  eithw  in  their  own  treatment 
facilities  or  through  contracting  for  servk^s. 
Catchment  area  management  is  the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  CRI.  The  health  care  finder  being 
implemented  by  the  Air  Force  provkJes  initial 
ovidsncs  that  this  is  a  viable  concept  Catctv 
ment  area  management  may  work;  it  may  not 
But  it  has  many  proponents  and  deserves  to 
be  tested  and  evahjated  within  the  frameworic 
of  CRI. 

Sixth.  In  conjunctton  with  its  plans  to  ckjse 
the  Philadelphia  Hospitel,  the  Navy  intends  to 
conduct  a  demonstratwn  project  to  contract 
with  civilian  providers  for  care  provkled  to 
nonactive-duty  beneficiaries.  My  amendment 
woukj  require  that  this  demonstratx>n  project 
utilize  a  managed  health  care  network  and 
woukj  require  enrollment  of  the  tienefkaary 
populatk>n,  funded  on  a  capitatk>n  basis.  Both 
enrollment  and  capitetkin  are  routine  compo- 
nents of  private  sector  health  care  plans  and 
deserve  to  be  tested  for  incluskin  in  ttie  mili- 
tary liealth  care  system. 

Seventh.  Finally,  my  amendment  requires 
that  a  cunent  CHAMPUS  fiscal  intemiediary 
contract  be  amended  to  implement  technkiues 
that  have  been  wklely  Implemented  by  large 
private  Insurers  and  emptoyers  who  self-insure 
and  whk:h  have  resulted  in  signifk^nt  savings 
and  improved  management  These  technk^ues 
include  utilizatk>n  review  through  preadmisston 
screening,  mandatory  second  surgical  opin- 
tons,  length-of-stay  reviews,  aggressive  quality 
assurance  review,  and  contracting  with  pre- 
ferred provkjers  for  reduced  rates.  A  total  re- 
structuring as  proposed  by  CRI  may  or  may 
not  be  required  to  atiate  the  rising  costs  In 
military  health  care  delivery.  My  amendment 
would  permit  ttie  director  of  the  Offwe  of  ttie 
Civilian  Health  and  Medk»l  Program  of  the 
Uniform  ServKes  to  enter  Into  limited  or  sole- 
source  contracts  with  at  least  one  of  the  exist 
ing  fiscal  intermediaries  to  determine  wtiettier 
simple  changes  in  the  current  CHAMPUS 
structure  can  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
address  the  perceived  flaws  in  CHAMPUS, 
rather  than  the  total  restructuring  envisk>ned 
by  CRI.  This  revised  fiscal  intermediary  con- 
tract would  run  concurrently  with  ttie  first 
pfiase  of  CRI,  so  that  the  Department  could 
evaluate  both  systems  before  making  a  final 
deciston  on  ttie  ultimate  form  of  CHAMPUS  in 
the  future. 

Rather  than  incorporating  these  seven 
smaller  demo'.isiratx>n  projects  into  ttie  eval- 
uatton,  I  wouM  have  preferred  a  minimum  of 
five  contracts  and  five  contractors,  with  subre- 
gnns  I.  II  and  III  reorganized  into  smaller  re- 


gtons  to  accommodate  ttiis  requirement  as 
called  for  in  my  original  amendment  But  this 
substitute  amendment  wfiich  allows  ttie  cur- 
rent RFP  to  go  fonvard,  whk^  endures  ttiat 
ttiere  will  t>e  a  minimum  of  ttiree  contracts 
and  three  contractors  for  the  three  two-Stete 
regtons.  and  whk:h  includes  several  alternative 
health  care  delivery  systems  to  t>e  evaluated 
in  conjunctron  with  CRI,  goes  far  toward  ad- 
dressing my  concerns.  This  substitute  will  pro- 
vkJe for  a  tietter  demonstratk>n  phase  and 
provkle  valuable  data  for  analysis  and  evalua- 
tkxi.  Ultimately,  this  will  contribute  to  a  suc- 
cessful CHAMPUS  Program.  A  CHAMPUS 
Program  ttiat  will  have  better  coordination  be- 
tween ttie  military  and  civilian  components  of 
ttie  Military  Health  Sennces  System.  A  CHAM- 
PUS Program  that  Is  more  cost  effk:tent  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  t>enefKiary. 
And.  most  importantly,  a  CHAMPUS  Program 
ttiat  is  more  responsive  to  beneficiaries  and 
ensures  quality  care  to  t)enef)Ciaries. 

Our  concern  shoukJ  not  t>e  for  the  provklers 
but  for  the  beneficiaries.  My  intent  here  is  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  to  ensure  that  ttie 
quality  of  care  for  benefk^iaries  is  improved.  I 
think  that  can  best  be  done  by  entiancing 
competrtk>n  and  provkjing  for  a  variety  of  con- 
tractors and  contracts  during  ttie  demonstra- 
tk>n  phase.  My  sutistitute  amendment 
achieves  this  goal. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  ttie  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyi]  deal- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Defense's  pro- 
posed CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  [CFR].  The 
gentleman's  amendment  permits  CRI  to  go 
forward  in  accordance  with  the  request  for 
proposals  [RFP]  issued  In  late  February.  The 
amendment  also  directs  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  several  alternative  dem- 
onstratk>n  projects  utilizing  different  size  re- 
gtons,  mettiods  of  delivefy,  and  levels  of  man- 
agement and  to  evaluate  the  results  of  those 
demonstratk>n  projects  In  conjunctwn  with  the 
CHAMPUS  reform  initiative. 

Under  the  CHAMPUS  reform  Initiative,  the 
Department  of  Defense  plans  to  contract  with 
private  Industry— presumably  large  hospital 
corporatk}ns  or  consortiums  of  insurance  car- 
riers— to  provkJe  care  to  nonactive  duty  bene- 
fk:iaries.  Alttiough  CRI  holds  promise,  ttiere 
are  a  numtier  of  smaller  scale  reforms  ttiat 
merit  attention,  analysis  and  evaluation,  as  re- 
quired by  the  gentleman's  amendment  Some 
are  managed  directly  by  ttie  servk:es,  like  ttie 
civilian-run  primary  care  cKnrcs  known  as 
PRIMUS  and  NAVCARE.  Others  like  the  Tide- 
water mental  health  demonstratk)n  project  are 
overseen  by  the  Otfrce  of  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medk»l  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
k^  [OCHAMPUS], 

Ttiese  reforms  invite  questk>ns  that  go  to 
ttie  heart  of  the  CRI  concept  Is  massive 
buying  power  really  necessary  to  strike  favor- 
able deals  with  the  private  sector?  Are  kx»l 
medial  commarxlers  truly  unable  to  acquire 
and  manage  complex  new  capabilities? 
Indeed,  what  Is  the  best  level  at  whKh  to 
manage  the  military  health  care  system? 

There  are  valuatile  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  ttie  demon8tratk>n  projects  included  in 
ttie  gentleman's  amendment  And  ttiese  are 
lessons  that  will  help  achieve  what  dearty 
stiouM  be  our  primary  goal  in  ttiis  process:  im- 


proved access  to  good  quality  mednal  ewe  at 
reasonable  cost  for  benefkaaries  of  the  mili- 
tary health  ewe  system. 

I  want  to  commend  ttie  gentleman  on  his 
amendment 

Mr.  McCUROY.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  last  yew,  as 
part  of  the  Defense  authorizatkxi  bHI,  the  Con- 
gress approved  my  amendment  to  require 
DOD  to  report  to  Congress  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  before  pro- 
ceeding with  ttie  RFP.  My  amerxjment  re- 
quired DOD  to  report  to  Congress  on  methods 
to  guarantee  competitton  among  health  care 
provklers,  Inckjding  the  merits  of  using  a 
vouctier  or  fee  sctiedule  system  instead  of 
preferred  provkJer  networks,  and  ways  to 
ensure  ttiat  independent  community  hospitals 
were  given  equal  access  to  the  system  with 
major  tiospital  chains. 

My  interest  was  spariced  by  several  heaHh 
ewe  provklers  from  my  district  wtio  had  seri- 
ous reservatx>ns  at>out  ttie  form  the  RFP  was 
taking.  I  have  since  tieen  contacted  t}y  many 
national  health  ewe  provkters  wtio  also  are 
concerned.  Most  of  ttiese  natk>nal  insurance 
companies  and  hospital  chains  have  deckled 
not  to  bkl  on  the  first  yew  CHAMPUS  reform 
Initiative  contracts  because  of  ttie  way  the 
RFP  is  structured. 

Now,  ttiwe  must  be  something  seriously 
wrong  in  ttie  structure  of  this  proposal  if  most 
major  insurance  provklers  have  deckled  not  to 
bkl  on  It.  When  CHAMPUS  reform  was  first 
proposed,  nearly  every  multimllllon-dollw 
health  care  chain  enthusiastk^lly  emtiraced 
the  concept  of  contracting  out  current  CHAM- 
PUS health  ewe  sennces.  How  couW  they 
resist  wtien  it  woukl  mean  $1 V^  to  $2  billk>n 
In  Federal  contracting  for  health  care  provkl- 
ers? Neverttieless,  one-by-one,  these  compa- 
nies tiave  wittxlrawn  ttieir  intent  to  t>kl. 

In  Fetxuary,  I  received  ttie  required  report 
from  DOD,  akjng  with  a  summary  of  how  the 
final  RFP  for  ttie  first-yew  demonstration 
projects  woukl  be  structured.  Most  of  my  corv 
cems  regarding  competiton  among  indivklual 
provklers  were  not  addressed.  The  major 
change  for  ttie  RFP  was  ttie  decison  to  award 
six  contracts  at  full  implementatxin  rattier  than 
three.  Enhancing  eompetitk>n  at  ttie  indivkl- 
dual  provkter  level,  wtiKh  prompted  my 
amendment,  was  not  addressed. 

The  natk>nal  health  care  provklers — ttie  real 
experts  in  ttie  fiekl — have  continually  ex- 
pressed frustratton  ttiat  most  of  ttieir  sugges- 
ttons  to  DOD  have  been  in  vain.  I  was  toW 
ovw  and  ovw  again  by  many  reputatile 
sources  ttiat  DOD  has  been  totally  unwilling  to 
make  any  adjustments. 

When  ttiis  yew's  auttiorization  bill  was 
taken  up  tiy  ttie  Armed  Servk;es  Committee, 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl],  offered 
an  amendment  ttiat  woukl  tiave  required  DOO 
to  wittidraw  its  CHAMPUS  reform  RFP  and  re- 
issue it  with  certain  etianges. 

Many  of  us  feel  ttiat  a  major  restructuring  of 
ttie  program  woukl  t}e  In  ttie  t>est  Intwests  of 
CHAMPUS  benefKiaries.  Howevw,  because  of 
some  concerns  expressed  by  ttie  Department 
of  Defense,  ottiw  Members  of  Congress  and 
interested  parties  regarding  delaying  the  first 
phase  of  CHAMF>US  reform,  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  is  now  offering  a  fair  alternative. 

The  Kyl  amendment  would  aHow  000  to 
continue  with  its  current  RFP  in  the  six  States 


wtiere  the  first-yew  rsfomn  waa  to  begin,  but 
specitwally  limit  each  contractor  to  one  oon- 
tract  At  the  same  time,  howevw,  DOO  would 
have  to  implement  some  smaHw  demonsira- 
tx>n  projects  ki  othw  States  that  we  not  yet 
affected  by  CHAMPUS  reform.  Because  sev- 
wal  of  these  proposed  demonstratxxi  protects 
were  well  into  the  planning  stages  before  the 
CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  was  announoed. 
and  some  are  already  being  implemented,  ttiis 
amendment  provkles  for  evaluating  aMsma- 
tives  to  the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative  without 
delaying  the  cunent  RFP  or  creating  great  ad- 
ditk}nal  burdens  for  DOD.  I  think  ttiis  is  a  good 
proposal.  More  importantly,  it  wiN  lead  to  a 
bettw  CHAMPUS  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as  a  membw 
of  ttie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMI 
Service,  rt  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
ttiat  prot>lems  exist  with  ttie  Implementetkxi  of 
the  Military  Educatton  Program  in  ttie  Army 
Natx)nal  Guard,  as  it  relates  to  dviian  techni- 
cians. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  program,  established  in 
August  1985,  requires  technicians  to  attend 
training  schools  far  from  home,  often  for  tong 
periods  of  time.  In  contrast  military  personnel 
of  the  Army  Natkyial  Guard  may  complete  the 
required  training  in  a  stiortw  period  of  time,  at 
NCO  training  centers  kx»ted  in  each  Stete. 

To  complete  the  required  training,  a  techni- 
cian must  use  his  annual  leave  time,  aixl  Itien 
entw  a  leave-without-pay  stetus,  if  necessary. 
In  this  situatk>n,  the  emptoyee  k)ses  his  civil- 
ian pay  and  t>enefits. 

Successful  completton  of  ttie  MEP  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  military  promotton  to  ttie  next 
highest  grade.  Because  technkaans  must  hoM 
dual  military  status  as  a  conditkxi  of  ttieir  civil- 
ian emptoyment,  their  failure  to  receive  a  mlK- 
tary  promotton,  within  a  certain  time  pertod, 
results  in  a  toss  of  ttieir  fuH-time  civilian  job. 

Thus,  ttie  Implementetton  of  ttie  MEP 
places  technk:ians  In  a  "eatclv22"  situatton 
wtiKh  Is  highly  unfair  and  detrimental  to 
morale. 

In  additton,  ttie  atisence  of  many  tecfmi- 
cians  for  the  purpose  of  training  may  have  a 
negative  impact  on  readiness  at  Nattonal 
Guard  bases,  because  ttiese  emptoyees  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  vital  equipment 

Eariiw  this  yew,  30  of  my  colleagues  joined 
me  In  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Nattonal 
Guwd  Bureau,  to  request  ttiat  ttie  Bureau  ad- 
dress this  Implementetkxi  protiiem  administra- 
tively. 

The  response  we  received  offered  rw  solu- 
tk>n  and  dkl  not  acknowledge  the  negative 
impact  of  this  program  on  personnel. 

I  ttien  joined  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY],  in  introducing  legisialion 
(H.R.  1808)  to  suspend  the  MEP  for  2  yews, 
pending  the  receipt  of  a  report  by  the  appro- 
priate congresskxial  committees  on  the  ef- 
fects of  this  program  on  military  readiness  and 
benefits  for  civilian  technksians. 

Mr.  Speakw.  my  amendment  encompaaaea 
only  a  small  portkxi  of  H.R.  1808,  but  I  believe 
It  serves  to  put  ttie  Natxxial  GuanI  Bureau  on 
notk»  that  ttie  protilems  created  t>y  current 
military  training  programs  must  be 
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N  raqubw  a  raport  from  the  General  Ao- 
oounttig  Onoeon  the  effects  of  the  MiNaiy 
gtfuf,«iinn  Piogrwn.  as  currently  implemented. 

N  tfao  pRwidee  that  a  dvlian  technician 
may  not  tM  darted  a  mWary  promotion  solely 
tor  the  raMon  that  training  spaces  in  the  MEP 
««  isiaurtWbln  in  a  timely  manner,  through  no 
(■uN  of  the  employee. 

Fkialy.  I  would  fka  to  address  a  related 
oonoem  which  is  not  addressed  dknectiy  in  the 
Mnendment.  retaHve  to  the  loes  of  Federal 
wtyloyee  We  «id  health  insurance  benefits 
Ibr  thoee  tachnidana  who  go  on  leave-with- 
ouHMy  to  emsr  acliwe  duty  training. 

The  \Km  governing  the  Federal  Employees' 
Qfoup  LNe  Ineuranoe  Program  [FEGUP]  and 
the  Fedard  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
grwn  [FEHBP]  ganeraly  provide  that  benefits 
for  «i  employee  who  enters  on  leave  without 
pay  may  continue  for  12  months  (5  U.S.C. 
8706(a),  8714a(c).  8714b(c).  87l4c(c).  and 
8906(e)).  If  an  employee  on  LWOP  entered 
active  miltary  duty,  however,  his  life  insurance 
was  tenninated  by  statute  (5  U.S.C.  8706(c). 
8714a(cM1).  8714b(cK1).  and  8714c(c)(1)). 
SMIarty.  by  regulation,  such  employee's 
heMh  insurance  was  tenninated  (5  CFR 
890.304(a)(5)). 

Last  year  Congnsa  repealed  the  statutory 
provision  requiring  tennination  of  an  employ- 
ee's Ife  insurance  (P.L  99-335,  sec.  207(k), 
June  6.  1986).  Regulations  implementing  this 
chvige  were  issued  last  month  (52  F.R. 
12133,  Apri  15.  1967).  Under  existing  regula- 
tions, however,  health  insurance  coverage  for 
an  emptoyoo  who  enters  active  duty  training 
stM  terminates.  This  is  unfair.  I  urge  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Managenwnt  to  consider  chang- 
ing its  regulations  so  that  employees  who 
enter  on  leave  without  pay  to  engage  in  active 
duty  training  may  have  their  health  insurance 
coverage  continued  to  the  same  extent  as 
ottter  employees  who  enter  on  leave  without 

pay- 
Mr.  Cfiairman.  ttiis  amendment  sends  a 

signal  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  that  it 
should  attempt  to  carry  out  training  require- 
ments in  a  manner  that  is  less  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  its  employees. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  committee 
cfwirman   and   subcommittee  chair  on   this 
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I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  for  his 
recognition  of  the  problems  caused  by  the 
MEP  and  his  leadership  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  conect  tt>ese  inequities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Dymally] 
which  has  been  irKX)rporated  into  the  en  bloc 
wnendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin].  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  a  bill  (H.R.  1808)  I  introduced  along 
with  ttw  gentleman  from  CaNfomia  in  order  to 
raieve  an  unfair  burden  which  was  placed  on 
civilian  technicians  of  the  Army  National 
Guwd  with  the  introduction  of  the  Military 
Education  Prograra  The  Military  Education 
Progrwn  was  established  in  March  1985, 
under  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Nation- 
al Guwd  Bureau  which  oversees  the  various 
State  National  Guard  units. 


Under  the  newly  established  Military  Educa- 
tion Program,  civilian  technicians  must  go  out 
of  State,  sometimes  for  up  to  6  months,  to 
attend  training  courses,  where  they  used  to  be 
able  to  attend  State-mn  education  programs 
on  the  weekends.  The  most  unfair  part  of  the 
new  program  is  that  they  must  use  their 
annual  leave  time  or  leave  without  pay  wtiile 
they  attend  these  courses. 

In  addition,  while  they  are  attending  these 
courses,  they  and  their  families  temporarily 
lose  some  of  their  civilian  benefits  such  as 
health  insurance  and  retirement  t>enefits.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  only  recently  have  civil- 
ian tecfmicians  been  able  to  retain  their  life  in- 
surance coverage  while  atterxling  ttie  Military 
Education  Program.  Mr  Chairman,  the  disrup- 
tion of  these  benefits  is  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  fo- 
cuses of  the  study  into  the  Military  Education 
Program  called  for  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  genUeman  from  California. 

The  new  program  in  addition  to  being  unfair 
to  ttie  individual  civilian  technicians  poses  a 
serious  military  readiness  problem.  With  these 
technicians  away  for  extended  periods  of  time 
for  this  new  education  program,  there  are  no 
replacement  personnel  to  work  on  our  equip- 
ment and  vehkjies  to  ensure  our  prepared- 
ness. 

Civilian  technicians  employed  under  32 
U.S.C.  709  are  outside  the  competitive  serotee 
and  must  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment maintain  military  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Under  this  new  Military  Educa- 
tion Program,  all  civilian  technkiians  employed 
by  the  Army  National  Guard  must  attend 
these  courses  at  one  of  two  centers  nation- 
wkje  in  order  to  be  promoted  militarily. 

The  first  part  of  ttie  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  California  would  guaran- 
tee that  a  civilian  technician  cannot  be  denied 
a  military  promotion  simply  because  of  a  lack 
of  an  available  training  spot  in  the  Military 
Education  Program.  This  language  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  is  meant  to  overcome  the  unfair 
denial  of  promotions  for  civilian  technicians 
wtw  ottierwise  deserve  a  promotion. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  California  is  similar  to 
ttie  language  in  H.R.  1808  requiring  a  study  of 
the  Military  Education  Program  and  especially 
highlighting  the  biggest  problems  with  ttie  new 
program  including  its  cost,  its  effect  on  military 
readiness,  and  its  effect  on  the  benefits  of  ci- 
vilian technicians.  However,  the  amendment 
requires  that  ttie  study  of  the  program  be  per- 
formed Ijy  the  Compti-oller  General  rattier  than 
ttie  Defense  Departinent  as  required  by  H.R. 
1808. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress the  benefit  issue  immediately,  although 
we  hope  ttie  GAO  audit  will  produce  a  fair 
basis  to  resolve  ttiese  painful  disruptions  in 
ttie  lives  of  technkaans  and  their  families.  I  am 
also  very  encouraged  to  leam  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  weighing  a  more  immediate  ar- 
rangement to  continue  civil  service  benefits 
during  training,  and  I  urge  the  Department  to 
resolve  ttiis  matter  as  qurckly  as  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chainnan,  ttie  amendment  of- 
fered by  ttie  gentleman  ft-om  California  does 
not  place  a  moratorium  on  the  Military  Educa- 
tion Program  while  ttie  stixly  is  being  conduct- 
ed as  H.R.  1808  woukj  require.  I  support  the 


klea  of  suspending  the  program  until  ttie  study 
is  completed. 

However,  I  realize  the  ot>jections  ttiat  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  with  ttiis  provision,  and 
I  think  ttie  gentieman  fitxn  CaNfomia  has  put 
togettier  an  agreeable  compromise  by  remov- 
ing ttiis  moratorium  from  his  amendment  I 
commend  the  gentieman  fixxn  Califomia  for 
putting  togettier  a  workable  compromise  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  ttie  Bennett- 
Boxer-Ridge-Smith-Wyden-Levine-Bustamante- 
Slaughter  amendment  on  ttie  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  defense  consultant  called  it 
a  "mobile  ammunition,  fuel,  and  people 
dump."  The  New  York  Times  called  it  a  "half 
batUe  taxi,  half  light  tank,  a  hybrid  inadequate 
in  either  role."  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
in  a  recent  series  of  articles,  called  it  "flawed 
in  production  and  in  the  field."  Others  have 
variously  called  it,  in  ttie  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  and  involved  witti  ttie  Bradley  issue, 
a  "$13  billton  lemon."  "an  infantryman's 
dream."  "a  deathti-ap,"  and  "a  packed  tomb." 
Whichever  description  one  chooses,  more 
infantrymen  will  lay  ttieir  lives  on  the  line  by 
riding,  and  fighting,  in  the  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle ttian  any  ottier  weapon  in  the  Anny's  ar- 
senal. Yet  we  still  don't  have  the  answers  to 
many  fundamental  questions  of  vulnerability 
and  survivability  regarding  the  Bradley,  ques- 
tions which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  whether 
or  not  our  troops  will  be  unnecessarily  endan- 
gered in  combat.  Regrettably,  the  Amiy  for 
years  has  stonewalled  in  provkling  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  answers  to 
these  critical  questions,  while  simultaneously 
placing  thousands  of  Bradleys  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
a  stand.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  force  some 
action.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  vote  no  on 
fielding  a  vehicle  vntti  such  fundamental  flaws 
as  ttie  Bradley.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  once 
and  for  all  put  parochial  considerations  behind 
it  and  vote  for  an  amendment  whkih  would 
ensure  ttie  safety  of  our  soldiers.  This  is  not  a 
jobs  issue,  no  matter  how  hard  Bradley  propo- 
nents try  and  portray  it  as  such. 

One  year  ago.  Congress  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  an  amendment  offered  by  myself  and 
many  of  the  other  Memtiers  associated  with 
the  Bennett  amendment  which  would  have 
forced  realistic  testing  of  the  Bradley.  In  this 
way,  we  hoped  to  have  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions refened  to  above.  Regrettably,  this  body 
chose  to  continue  fijll  fijnding  of  the  Bradley 
program  and  defeated  that  amendment. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any  one  in 
this  Chamber  that  the  news  in  the  last  12 
months  on  the  Bradley  has  only  gotten  worse. 
Phase  2  tests,  supposed  to  have  t>een  com- 
pleted last  spring,  are  still  going  on.  Problems 
with  the  ti-ansmisston,  the  hjrret,  and  particu- 
larly the  swimming  capability,  brought  to  ttie 
fore  so  ti-agteally  by  the  sinking  of  several 
Bradleys  and  the  drowning  death  of  a  19-year- 
old  soldier,  are  only  the  latest  installments  in 
the  Bradley  saga. 

I  am  therefore  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  stands  poised  to  pass  the  Bennett 


amendment  on  ttie  Bradley  as  part  of  ttie  en 
btoc  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin. 

I  won't  go  into  ttie  specifics  of  ttie  Bennett 
amendment  at  ttiis  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
except  to  say  ttiat  it  imposes  a  full  fence  on 
funding  of  ttie  Bradley  until  1 5  legislative  days 
after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  undertakes  a 
series  of  steps  dmigned  to  provide  Congress 
with  answers  to  ttie  many  significant  questions 
regarding  Bradley  vulnerat>ility  and  survivability 
ttiat  remain  outstanding. 

I  woukJ.  however,  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
emptiasize  one  particular  aspect  of  the  Ben- 
nett amendmem;  ttiat  is,  ttie  importance  of  ttie 
focus  on  casualty  reductions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
Bradley  debate  over  the  last  several  years 
tiave  made  casualty  reductions  our  No.  1  pri- 
ority. Indeed,  it  was — and  remains — ttie  pri- 
mary concem  of  Col.  James  Burton,  wtio  con- 
ducted ttie  Bradley  live-fire  tests  up  until  April 
2,  1986.  I  have  never  quite  understood  why 
ttie  Army  needs  to  be  reminded  how  important 
are  ttie  lives  of  the  soldiers  wtio  must  ride  in 
ttie  Bradley.  And  yet  the  Army  has  consistent- 
ly resisted  botti  conducting  ttie  tests— the  pur- 
pose of  whk:h  is  to  determine  how  best  to 
reduce  unnecessary  casualties — and  imple- 
menting ctianges  suggested  by  Colonel 
Burton  to  save  soldiers'  lives. 

This  amendment,  however,  directs  ttiat  ttie 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  certify  to  Congress 
in  writing  ttiat  ttie  survivatiility  modifications 
selected  by  ttie  Secretary  for  ttie  Bradley 
maximize  casualty  reductions.  This  is  critical. 
The  safety  of  our  soldiers  must  remain  our 
first  priority. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  cost  or  operational 
effectiveness,  concems  raised  by  certain 
Members  as  well  as  by  ttie  Anny,  should  not 
be  considered  when  fixing  the  Bradley. 
Indeed,  that  is  why  the  amendment  includes 
language  dealing  with  both  these  items.  But 
again,  casualty  reductions  must  be  our  first 
priority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  ttie  product  of  long  negotiations  and 
compromise  among  ttie  Members  interested  in 
this  issue.  It  is  worthy  of  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port It  would  be  a  to^agedy  If  it  took  the  deaths 
of  American  soldiers  to  uncover  flaws  in  the 
Bradley  which  should  have  been  discovered 
prwr  to  placing  it  on  ttie  battlefield. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago 
my  amendment  to  ttie  DOD  authorization  bill 
was  adopted  to  implement,  in  conjunction  with 
ttie  strategic  defense  initiative,  a  research  pro- 
gram on  the  medical  and  material  science  ap- 
plk^ations  of  the  free  electi-on  laser. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  we  must 
make  this  promising  technology  available  for 
civilian  uses  and  benefits  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this,  at  least  five  multidisci- 
plinary,  university-based  research  centers 
were  to  be  estat>lished  to  investigate  potential 
medical  applk»tions,  expedite  scientific  and 
engineering  training  and  develop  programs  to 
utilize  this  advanced  technology  in  support  of 
DOD  bask:  and  applied  research. 

Since  1984  interest  in  and  expectations  for 
ttie  FEL  have  continued  to  grow  and  progress 
has  been  made.  Prof.  John  Madey,  inventor  of 
ttiis  urrique  hjnable  laser,  and  director  of  re- 
search at  Stanford's  new  Photon  Research 
Laboratory  informs  me  ttiat  at  ttie  two  centers 
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wtiere  FEL's  already  existed,  "experiments 
have  been  conducted  to  modulate  the  mete- 
bolK  rate  of  cell  cultures,  activate  photochem- 
k^al  anticancer  dnjgs,  dissect  gallstones,  and 
evaluate  laser  opthalmic  hazards  in  ttie  near- 
infrared." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  ttie  work  being  done 
and  am  also  pleased  to  offer  once  more  lan- 
guage to  ensure  ttiat  MFEL  research  receives 
fijnding.  The  Armed  Servnes  Committee  and 
ttie  full  House  have  sti-ongly  supported  ttiis 
effort  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  am  sure  that  the 
benefits  we  will  derive  from  this  research  will 
show  that  support  to  be  well  founded. 

However,  care  must  be  taken  in  ttie  alloca- 
tion of  resources  for  this  important  initiative  so 
that  ttie  greatest  good  can  be  achieved.  In  my 
view,  ttie  regional  centers  are  the  most  cost- 
effective  approach  to  gain  wkJespread  study 
and  application  of  the  FEL  for  civilian  uses 
and  suffrcient  ti-aining  and  education  nation- 
wide. Thus,  I  hope  to  hear  of  further  progress 
toward  operational  regtonal  centers  as  origi- 
nally envisioned. 

In  closing,  I  state  again  my  ongoing  support 
for  the  MFEL  program  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues' continued  support  as  well. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  Bennett-Bustamante  live-fire 
test  amendment  Our  amendment  gives  ttie 
Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  live-fire 
testing  appropriate  auttiority  and  funding  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  directed  by 
Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  briefly  explain  to 
my  colleagues  ttie  purpose  of  the  Live-Fire 
Test  Program  before  I  describe  wtiat  our 
amendment  does.  Ttie  purpose  of  ttie  Live- 
Fire  Test  Program  is  simply  to  save  U.S.  lives 
by  testing  to  ensure  that  First,  U.S.  weapons 
platforms  do  not  unnecessarily  endanger  ttieir 
crews,  and  second,  ttie  weapons  U.S.  servk»- 
men  fire  actually  stop  ttie  enemy.  By  shooting 
real  Soviet  weapons  at  United  States  vehcles 
loaded  with  ttie  dangerous  materials  ttiey 
have  to  carry  in  combat— fuel,  hydraulk;  flukJ 
and  live  ammunition— and  by  shooting  United 
States  weapons  against  comttat  loaded  Soviet 
vehicles  we  can  discover  serious  shortcom- 
ings in  our  weapons  systems  before  actual 
combat  occurs  and  it's  too  late. 

Our  failure  to  conduct  realistic  combat  live 
fire  testing  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  United 
States  bazookas  failing  to  stop  enemy  tanks 
due  to  inadequate  wartieads  during  World  War 
II.  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In  World  War  II.  Korea 
and  Israel.  United  States  tanks  proved  exces- 
sively flammable  and  vulnerable.  This  painful 
experience  of  excessive  casualties  led  ttie  Is- 
raelis to  design  a  unique  armor  concept  in 
their  Merkava  tank  which  sacrifices  the  tank  in 
order  to  protect  the  crew.  As  a  consequence 
of  not  doing  comhat-realistic  live-fire  testing, 
we  have  no  idea  whether  today's  systems 
have  improved  this  situation.  Ttie  live-fire  test- 
ing program  was  instituted  to  ansvrar  ttiis 
question,  and  to  assist  in  making  sure  real  im- 
provements happen. 

From  ttie  live-fire  tests  on  ttie  Bradley  Fight- 
ing VehkHe,  we  learned  ttiat  ammunitkin 
stored  inskle  ttie  vehicle,  wtien  hit  is  ttie 
major  source  of  unnecessary  casualties  and 
catastrophk:  vehrcle  losses;  that  fuel  and  fire 
extinguishers  may  force  ttie  b-oops  out  of  ttie 
vehicle  almost  every  time  it  is  hit  causing 


greater  risk  of  added  casuaNties;  and  ttiat 
Bradley  casualties  can  be  significantty  re- 
duced by  moving  ammunition  and  fuel  out  of 
the  tioop  compartment 

Last  year,  during  House  Anned  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  ttie  Bradley,  General 
Thurman,  ttie  Army  Vtee  Chief  of  Staff,  stated 
ttiat  vulnerability  testing  has  been  usefijl  for 
ttie  Army.  He  also  indrcated  ttiat  as  a  result 
he  woukJ  accelerate  ttie  M-1  tank  tests  by  1 
year.  However,  despite  General  Thunnan's 
commitment  to  ttie  committee,  we  must  note 
ttiat  ttie  M-1  tank  has  not  been  tested. 

Ttie  amendment  includes  provisions  reflect- 
ing ttie  recommendations  of  Retired  Col. 
James  Burton  and  of  his  successor.  Assistant 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Live- 
Fire  Testing,  Jim  O'Bryon.  These  include: 

First  independent  oversight  and  reviston  of 
initial  servrce  test  plans: 

Second,  independent  on-site  observation  of 
ttie  tests  and  access  to  all  raw  data; 

Third,  independent  assessment  of  results  in 
parallel  with  ttie  servk^e  assessment  and 

Fourth,  the  need  to  live-fire  test  every 
system  that  exposes  significant  numbers  of 
servicemen  to  danger  in  comtiat  twth  before 
ttie  design  in  finalized  and  for  ttie  production 
version. 

In  addition  to  ttie  atiove-mentioned  recom- 
mended provisions,  the  amendment  defines 
the  auttioritty  of  the  Under  Secrettuy  by  clari- 
fying the  definitions  of  vulnerability,  survivabil- 
ity, and  lethality. 

It  provides  the  Under  Secretary  with  ttie  au- 
ttiority to  obtain  foreign  weapons,  targets,  and 
munitions  to  ensure  realistic  testing. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide the  Undersecretary  witti  adequate  staff. 

It  addresses  ttie  requirement  for  live-fire 
testing  of  ttiose  systems  ttiat  don't  have  a 
k>w-rate  initial  production  phase  or  involve  a 
major  modification  of  an  existing  system  ttiat 
significantty  ctianges  ttie  performance  enve- 
lope for  vulneratMlity  and/or  lethality. 

Ttie  amendment  also  restores  funding 
whk:h  ttie  Aspin  substitijte  deleted  and  makes 
up  for  serious  funding  shortfalls  to  support  ttie 
Live-Fire  Testing  Program.  The  reason  for 
these  serious  funding  shortfalls  is  that  the 
congressional  actk^n  which  created  the  Live- 
Fire  Testing  Program  occuned  after  ttie  sub- 
misskxi  of  ttie  fiscal  year  1988-89  budget. 

The  amendment  restores  $8.5  millk>n  ftom 
various  live-fire  test  elements  wtvch  were  de- 
leted in  ttie  Aspin  substitute. 

It  includes  an  additkjnal  $6  milfon  for  ttie 
joint  Live-Fire  project  for  live-fire  testing  of  ttie 
Merkava  tank,  which  will  provkte  useful  infor- 
mation on  possible  vulneratiility  and  survivat)il- 
ity  standards. 

It  specifies  ttiat  nearly  $8  millk>n  is  available 
to  adequately  staff  the  live-fire  testing  office 
and  to  fund  independent  reports.  (Currently 
the  office  doesn't  even  tiave  a  secretary.)  To 
even  begin  to  accomplish  what  past  legisla- 
tion requires,  ttie  Assistent  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense  for  live-fire  testing  has  klen- 
tified  a  need  for  four  additional  civilian  posi- 
tions, one  military  permanent  billet  arxj  a  sec- 
retary. 

The  amendment  also  makes  up  ttie  $4.1 
millk>n  shortfall  in  ttie  Presktont's  budget  for 
ttie  Live-Fire  Testing  Program,  enabling  to 
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fund  lv«  lire  proceduTM  and  malhodology  im- 
uiiwnwnte;  liwtependwt  •valuations  and  as- 

taawiwnts:  on^Ma  monHorino:  Nve  fire  instn>- 
manMion  devalopnwnt  procuranient.  re- 
plManwnl.  inaia«atton  and  operation;  range/ 
facWy  oparatiorw  and  improvements:  Kve-fire 
foreign  materiel  threats/targets  procurement; 
wittvopomorphic  manneldns;  and  crew  surviv- 
ability anaiyais. 

It  makes  up  the  S5.8  million  shortfall  in  the 
noMCtonfn  twdget  for  the  ioint  technical  co- 
ordkialing  group  for  aircraft  survivability. 

The  Kve-fire  testing  programs  requires  our 
ccintinuing  attention  and  funding  support  to 
assure  that  combat-realistic  kve-firo  testing 
doea  not  fade  away.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
Insure  that  our  weapons  worK  effectiveiy  and 
protest  adequately  our  soldiers.  Short  of 
actual  combat,  the  Live-Fre  Testing  Program 
provides  us  with  the  necessary  Information  to 
improve  the  survivability  and  effectiveness  of 
our  weapons. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bennett 
for  his  work  on  this  amendment  and  the 
Amwd  Sen/toes  Committee  for  supporting  this 
amendment 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  to  correct 
a  problem  that  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  In  Orange  County,  CA, 
there  Is  a  public  recreational  area 
called  Mile  Square  Park  which  in- 
cludes several  baseball  fields,  soccer 
fields,  archery  ranges  and  a  golf 
course.  Also,  in  the  center  of  this  park 
Is  a  137-acre  tract  of  land  that  is 
owned  by  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Marines  have  not  needed  this 
tract  of  land  for  operational  needs  for 
some  time.  The  Marines  do,  however, 
have  a  need  for  suitable  land  to  build 
military  family  housing  and  have  held 
on  to  this  tract  in  the  hopes  of  ex- 
changing it  for  that  purpose.  Obvious- 
ly, it  would  not  be  practical  to  build 
family  housing  on  the  existing  land  as 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  public  recre- 
ational park.  The  county  of  Orange 
has  for  some  time,  been  attempting  to 
complete  its  plans  for  MUe  Square 
Pai^  It  now  appears  that  aU  of  these 
problems  can  be  solved  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  county  of  Orange  has  agreed  to 
purchase  41  acres  of  land,  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  military  family 
housing,  adjacent  to  Tustin  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station.  The  Marines  have 
agreed  to  exchange  the  137  acres  of 
unusable  land  at  Mile  Square  Park  for 
the  41  acres  at  Tustin.  The  county  has 
also  agreed  that  if  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  137  acres  exceeds  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  41  acres,  the 
county  will  pay  the  difference  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  required  safeguards  are  in  the 
amendment  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  straight  for- 
ward, everybody  wins  proposition.  The 
Marines  will  get  land  that  is  critically 
needed  for  the  construction  of  family 
housing  and  thus  relieving  some  of  the 
severe   housing   shortages   that   our 
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military  personnel  are  experiencing  in 
the  southern  California  area.  The 
coimty  of  Orange  will  finally  be  able 
to  complete  its  plans  for  Mile  Square 
Park  and  thereby  provide  needed  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities  for  the 
county  residents.  This  Is  a  no  cost  to 
the  Goverment  amendment  that  will 
provide  an  excellent  return  on  every- 
one's investment.  I  iu«e  you  to  ap- 
prove this  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  Just  completed  debate  on 
steps  needed  to  assure  the  safety  of 
operations  at  the  N-Reactor  at  Han- 
ford.  While  a  very  important  Issue,  it 
is  only  symptomatic  of  a  much  larger, 
and  more  serious  issue. 

That  is  the  simple  fact  of  life  that 
we  have  gone  far  too  long  without 
modernizing  the  facilities  we  use  to 
produce  nuclear  materials.  Quite 
simply,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
neglected  its  responsibilities  by  ignor- 
ing safety  problems  and  hoping  that 
the  existing  facilities  could  simply  be 
patched  together  indefinitely.  The 
concentration  has  been  entirely  on  full 
speed  ahead  production.  As  a  result, 
none  of  the  current  reactors  is  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  because  of  safety 
problems  and  their  future  is  very 
much  open  to  question.  We  are  facing 
increasing  safety  problems  and  the 
ability  of  the  facility  complex  to  meet 
legitimate  defense  requirements  while 
operating  safely  is  open  to  real  and  se- 
rious question. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
taken  some  important  first  steps  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue.  First  it  has  includ- 
ed authorization  of  $20  million  for  the 
necessary  study  and  design  of  a  new 
production  reactor.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  act  expeditiously 
to  identify  a  preferred  satemative  for 
a  new  production  reactor  and  to  pro- 
vide an  estimate  of  cost  and  schedule 
to  build  the  reactor  and  support  facili- 
ties. The  committee  report  provides  an 
excellent  simmiary  of  the  reasons  that 
this  step  is  of  utmost  importance,  and 
I  commend  the  attention  they  are 
giving  to  the  need  for  a  new  reactor. 

I  also  welcome  the  committee's  in- 
clusion of  an  additional  $20  million  for 
remedial  actions  involved  with  inactive 
hazardous  waste  sites  and  for  emer- 
gency respone  to  hazardous  substance 
releases  from  Inactive  hazardous  waste 
sites.  This  is  a  huge  problem  that  will 
take  several  years  to  address.  But  we 
must  move  more  rapidly  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  willing  to  fund, 
and  this  addition  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction. 

Finally,  the  bill  Includes  a  provision 
requiring  the  president  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex by  February  1,  1988.  The  study 
would  require  consultation  with  ex- 
perts from  the  Oovemment  and  from 
the  private  sector  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  overall  size  and 


productive  ci4>acity  of  the  industrial 
establishment  needed  to  meet  national 
sectirity  objectives  and  detail  how  this 
capability  would  be  achieved  in  a  safe 
and  environmentally  acceptable 
manner.  As  we  begin  to  debate  the 
future  of  the  nuclear  weia>ons  com- 
plex, it  is  essential  that  we  have  a 
blueprint.  This  study  wiD  provide  us 
that  bluerprint. 

But  I  believe  one  additional  step  is 
required.  As  a  result  of  last  year's  con- 
gressional directive,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  performing  a 
study  of  the  operational  safety  of  the 
N-reactor.  It  is  important  that  this 
review  be  expanded  to  include  the 
other  facilities  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  including  the  reactors  at  Sa- 
vaimah  River,  the  Femald  Plant, 
Rocky  Flats  Colorado  and  the  Pantex 
Plant  in  Texas.  As  long  as  we  depend 
on  these  facilities  to  play  an  important 
role  in  maintaining  our  strategic  deter- 
rent we  must  be  certain  that  their  op- 
eration does  not  create  undeeded  risks 
to  those  who  work  at  or  live  near 
them. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  provide  an 
assessment  of  the  status  of  the  current 
nuclear  weapons  complex  with  respect 
to  safety  and  environmental  impact.  It 
would  also  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
mftyit"""'  production  capability  for 
each  nuclear  reactor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  consistent  with  safe 
operation  and  the  approximate  date 
on  which  a  replacement  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  reactor.  I  believe  that 
this  kind  of  independent  assessment  is 
needed  to  give  us  a  credible  picture  of 
where  we  really  stand  today  and  what 
interim  steps  may  be  required  before 
any  new  faculties  could  be  brought  on 
line  to  protect  the  safety  of  both 
workers  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
report  on  an  annual  basis  and  have 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  comment  on  it 
and  provide  a  description  of  this  plans 
to  correct  any  problems  Identified  in 
the  report.  I  hope  that  an  established 
annual  independent  review  process 
will  guard  afl^Ednst  the  kind  of  neglect 
to  safety  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
past. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  work  and  look  forward  to  proceed- 
ing with  work  on  this  extremely  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  amend- 
ment is  submitted  as  a  technical  clarification— 
adding  two  words — wfhich  better  clarifies  tfie 
directx>n  of  the  House  Armed  Sennces  Com- 
mittee to  DOD  concerning  the  Ground  Proxim- 
ity Warning  System  Program.  In  prevk>u8  de- 
liberations, the  Armed  Sendees  Committee 
recommended  that  each  military  servtee  in- 
clude fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal  year 
1992  budget  requests  for  funding  to  equip  all 
passenger  carrying  aircraft  with  a  statenof-the- 
art    Second    Generatk)n    Ground    Warning 


System.  It  was  with  disappointment  that  no 
specific  funding  was  so  requested  by  any  mili- 
tary service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  until  such  budget  re- 
quests are  made  and  plans  submitted,  no 
funds  auttwrized  by  this  committee  should  be 
used  to  procure  or  modify  any  transport  air- 
craft unless  equipped  with  a  Ground  Proximity 
Warning  System. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  debates  in 
tfte  House  and  In  the  press  reports  ttiere  have 
t>een  numerous  references  to  excess  funds  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Estimates  of  ttie 
amount  of  excess  funds  have  varied,  txit 
some  estimates  have  exceeded  $40  billion. 
While  there  may  t>e  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  amount  oif  excess  funds,  tfiere  is  no 
question  ttiat  they  exist.  For  example.  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  $6.3  billion  of  excess  funds  were 
used  for  a  variety  of  defense  programs. 

The  existence  of  excess  funds  in  tfie  De- 
partment of  Defense  creates  a  number  of 
problems. 

First,  ttie  excess  funds  alk>w  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  operate  in  an  Inefficient 
manner  tfiat  simply  wastes  money  and  does 
not  produce  a  strong  national  defense.  The 
presence  of  these  extra  funds  tends  to  en- 
courage loose  fiscal  administration.  We  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the 
sums  necessary  for  a  strong  national  defense, 
but  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  see  tfiat 
no  more  ttian  is  necessary  Is  provided. 

Secorxi,  as  Congress  and  the  put)llc  have 
become  aware  of  the  waste  In  tfie  Department 
of  Defense,  and  tfiat  perception  of  waste  Is 
aided  by  tfie  existence  of  excess  funds,  tfie 
willingness  to  support  necessary  defense  pro- 
grams is  eroded. 

Third,  those  excess  funds  that  are  Identified 
under  our  existing  procedures  tend  to  t>e  re- 
garded as  "free-funds"  that  can  be  used  with- 
out meeting  the  same  standards  that  might 
othenwise  t>e  applied  if  the  funds  were  subject 
to  the  normal  process  of  authorization  and  ap>- 
propriation.  The  use  of  $1.5  billion  of  excess 
funds  to  pay  for  the  MX  in  1985  is,  because  of 
my  opposition  to  tfie  MX  Program,  an  example 
tfiat  I  like  to  point  out.  Others  may  prefer  to 
point  out  use  of  excess  funds  to  authorize 
ships  that  could  not  have  been  autfiorized 
under  ordinary  budget  procedures.  In  any 
event,  the  point  Is  that  excess  funds  are  used 
to  fund  things  that  may  not  otfienwise  be 
done. 

There  is  a  straightforward  solution  to  the 
problem  of  excess  funds  in  ttie  Defense  De- 
partment My  amendment  would  provkJe  that 
excess  funds  may  not  be  spent.  Excess  funds 
tfiat  coukj  not  be  spent  would  Include  savings 
from:  First,  Inflatkm  fluctuations;  second, 
excess  working  capital  fund  cost;  third,  foreign 
currency  fluctuatkms;  and  fourth,  all  other  sav- 
ings. Additk>nally  my  amerxjment  woukj  pro- 
vkle  tfiat  any  funds  provkied  for  a  program 
tfiat  had  not  been  initiated  within  3  years 
coukJ  not  be  spent 

I  have  worked  ctosely  with  the  GAG  on  tfie 
technical  aspects  of  ttiis,  and  tfie  GAG  has 
sakl  it  will  have  its  intended  effect  Some  have 
saki  we  can  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  DCO 
excess  funding.  We  can  with  my  amendment 
Under  this  amendment  excess  funds  not 
spent  woukl,  after  2  years,  revert  back  to  tfie 
Treasury. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  act  to  restore  tfie 
confKlence  of  tfie  American  people  that 
money  provkfed  to  tfie  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  used  pmdentiy  and  effk^ntly  to  pro- 
vkie  for  the  National  Defense.  My  amendment 
will  acfiieve  tfiat  end. 

Tfiis  passed  last  year  on  the  IX>D  autfiori- 
zation  bill  tiy  vok^e  vote,  but  was  dropped  In 
conference.  There's  no  reason  »»hy  this 
needed  law  sfiouM  not  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  tfie  amendment.  As  chairman  of  tfie 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Atxise  and 
Control,  I  am  concerned  that  the  necessary 
manpower  and  resources  are  dedicated  to 
combatting  tfie  Influx  of  Illicit  drug  Into  this 
country.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
tfie  arnerximent  of  the  gentleman  from  Rori- 
da,  Mr.  Bennett,  whk:h  expands  the  role  of 
tfie  military  in  ttie  war  against  drug  trafficking. 

Tfie  relationship  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary in  our  Nation  has  been  a  carefully  con- 
stnjcted  one.  In  1878,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  making  it  unlawful  to  employ  any 
part  of  tfie  Army  of  the  United  States  as  a 
posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise,  for  ttie  purpose 
of  executing  laws,  except  where  such  employ- 
ment was  authorized  by  tfie  Constitution  or 
act  of  Congress.  On  occaswn  Congress  has 
acted  to  authorize  exceptions  to  tfie  posse 
comitatus  law  to  allow  the  military  to  assist  in 
civilian  law  enforcement 

Because  of  the  serious  threat  posed  to  this 
country  by  drug  ti-affrcking  and  lllk»t  narcotics, 
in  1981  tfie  Congress  passed  tfie  so-called 
posse  comitatus  amendments.  These  amend- 
ments were  intended  to  give  ttie  military  clear 
autfiority  to  assist  civilian  drug  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  while  assuring  ttiat  no  Impair- 
ment woukJ  occur  In  our  military  readiness. 

The  1981  amendments  permit  ttie  military  to 
assist  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies  t>y 
sharing  Information  collected  during  tfie 
nonnal  course  of  military  operations,  military 
equipment,  and  facilities.  It  also  alk}ws  the 
military  to  provide  training  and  technrcal  as- 
sistance to  civilian  agencies.  Furthermore,  in 
certain  limited  circumstances,  tfie  military  is 
permitted  to  operate  and  maintain  equipment 
loaned  to  Federal  drug  enforcement  agencies. 

Drug  enforcement  agencies  and  the  military 
servk^s  have  both  Indicated  to  the  select 
committee  tfiat  the  1981  amendments  have 
had  a  very  positive  effect  In  Increasing  military 
cooperation  with  civilian  drug  enforcement. 
Tfie  1981  amendments  have  permitted  the 
military  to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
our  narcotics  suppresskin  efforts  In  support  of 
tfie  civilian  agencies  that  have  tfie  primary  re- 
sponsitiility  for  drug  enforcement  and  interdk:- 
tk>n  missions. 

Most  recently,  under  tfie  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986,  tfie  military  has  been  autfiorized 
to  provkle  a  wkle  range  of  equipment  to  the 
drug  enforcement  and  interdk:tion  agencies, 
bringing  their  resources  into  the  1980's.  They 
have  made  available  four  Blackhawk  helkxjp- 
ters  to  tfie  Customs  Servk:e,  and  four  E2-C 
radar  equipped  aircraft,  two  Customs  and  two 
to  Coast  Guard.  They  are  In  tfie  process  of 
provNling  aerostats  to  tfie  Customs  Servk», 
which  will  t>e  used  to  ctose  tfie  window  of  vul- 
neratJiHty  akxig  the  soutfiwest  border. 

Tfie  Coast  Guard  has  also  been  placing  law 
enforcement  teams  aboard   Navy   ships  to 


board  suspected  smuggling  vessels  when  they 
are  encountered  and  make  any  arrests, 
searcfies,  and  seizures  necessary.  Tfie  Antt- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  gave  the  Coast  Guard  perma- 
nent autfiority  for  such  placements  and  au- 
thorized 500  positions  to  support  these  mis- 
sk>ns. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  Increased  coop- 
eration from  the  military,  tfie  situation  with  re- 
spect to  drug  tiaffk^ng  as  we  find  it  today  is 
worse  than  ever.  Narcotics  smugglers  contin- 
ue to  Inundate  our  shores  with  increasing 
quantities  of  Illegal  dnjgs.  The  select  commit- 
tee estimates  that  178  tons  of  cocaine  were 
directed  at  the  United  States  in  1986.  as  com- 
pared to  188  tons  In  1984.  In  1986.  12  tons  of 
heroin  entered  tfie  United  States.  Despite  in- 
tensified efforts,  30,000  to  60,000  tons  of 
marijuana  are  still  being  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  annually.  And.  the  futajre  does 
not  bode  well.  The  State  Department  indi- 
cates. In  Its  recentiy  released  international 
narcotics  contioi  sti-ategy  report  [lf4CSR]. 
tHJmper  crops  in  every  major  drug  producing 
country.  The  volume  of  lllkat  drugs  destined 
for  the  United  States  each  year  simply  over- 
wfielms  our  civilian  agencies  ttiat  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  interdict  more  tfian  5  to  10 
percent  of  this  lllk»t  traffic. 

In  the  face  of  this  continued  and  growing 
threat  from  drug  smuggling,  tfiere  fiave  t>een 
renewed  calls,  both  within  and  outskJe  ttie 
Congress,  for  an  expanded  military  role  ki 
drug  law  enforcement  Ctearty,  a  stronger 
commitment  to  narcotics  enforcement  is 
needed  to  deter  and  disrupt  ttie  illk:it  drug 
ti^ade.  Illegal  drugs  are  responsible  for  bJIUons 
of  dollars  in  crime  each  year  and  bring  untold 
misery,  suffering  and  death  to  communities 
througfKXit  ttie  Nation.  Moreover,  tfie  unau- 
tfiorized  penetrations  of  our  borders  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  our  national  security.  Last 
year,  Preskient  Reagan  issued  a  national  se- 
curity directive  whk:h  defined  drug  traffKking 
as  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

Tfie  amendment  under  conskleration  today 
attempts  to  respond  to  ttie  drug  ti^ffKking 
problem  in  a  reasonable  way  tfiat  recognizes 
tfie  gravity  of  tfie  situation,  txjt  also  recog- 
nizes ttie  primary  military  misskxi  of  ttie 
Armed  Forces  and  tfie  need  to  maintain  civil- 
ian control  over  law  enforcement  operations. 
Tfie  amendment  would  expand  tfie  military's 
role  In  drug  enforcement  by  permitting  military 
personnel  to  assist  Federal  drug  enforcement 
offk:ials  In  drug  searcfies,  seizures  and  arrests 
subject  to  a  number  of  Important  restrictions. 

First,  military  assistance  in  drug  searcfies, 
seizures  and  arrests  couM  take  place  only— 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  only — outside  tfie 
land  areas  of  the  United  States  and  its  territo- 
ries. Tfie  amendment  in  no  way  authorizes  tfie 
military  to  engage  In  domestic  searcfies  and 
seizures  whk:h  I  strongly  oppose. 

Second,  the  Attorney  General  woukJ  be  re- 
quired to  verify  tfiat  a  drug  enforcement  oper- 
ation for  whrch  such  military  assistance  is  re- 
quired may  not  succeed  wittwut  ttie  support  of 
the  armed  servKes. 

Tfiird,  military  assistance  must  be  approved 
by  ttie  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  concur- 
rence of  ttie  Secretary  of  State. 

Finally,  tfie  amendment  wouM  require  Fed- 
eral drug  enforcement  officials  to  maintain  uiti- 
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iMis  oomroi  am  ttw  acttviltea  and  directton  addWonal  cost  of  $600,000  per  year  to  trans-  Army UOOO 

oImw  drui  enforcement  operation.  mit  command  and  control  data  in  support  of    Air  Force ».MK> 

Tlte  primary  mtent  of  this  amendment  is  to  dnig    interdiction    to    that    other    command  Navy  and  USMC 8.000 

perniN  the  Navy,  when  requested,  to  assist  center.  However,  actual  usage  of  these  scholar- 

our  <*ug  enforcement  efforts  t>y  interdicting       This  amendment  in  no  way  prevents  locat-  g^jps  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  breaks 

mwttime  drxjg  smugglers.  At  present.  Navy  ing  a  center  elsewhere:  nor  does  it  in  any  way  ,j<,^  ^  follows: 

veaaets  on  routine  patrols  and  training  mis-  diminish  the  authority  to  engage  in  drug  inter- 

aions  report  suspect  vessel   sightings   and  diction  activities  as  previously  established.  As 

oihar  Mormalion  they  gather  on  possible  dnjg  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  "^ 

amuotfng  vessels  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Coast  of  programs  to  eradiate  drug  trafffcking.  How- iws     iMt 

Gwvdboardkig  teams.  LEDETS.  frequently  ever,  I  also  believe  that  this  should  be  done  in  — 

San  on  bo«d  Navy  vessels  operating  in  areas  as  effkaent  and  cost  effective  manner  as  pos-  jnir^ ZTZZ  "'mo   "Ik 

ol  amugqlng  activity.  If  a  smuggling  vessells  siWe  and  that  funding  for  carrying  out  these  ^lymiiBiiZIZJIIIIIl™!-.!-—   •W    tooo 

sightedttw  Navy  ship,  flying  a  Coast  Guard  programs  should  be  property  alkxated  within  

ttao.  wi  interdfct  it  so  the  Coast  GuanJ  unit  the  Federal  budget.  Simply  stated,  the  Air 

^  board»Mreh  for  and  seize  dmgs,  and  Force  budget  shouW  not  have  to  bear  the  These  figure  show  that  for  1985  the  Nx 

^^Sts^^  lor  ana  se«e  orugs,  ^^  ofVdedswn  to  kxate  a  dmg  interdetton  Force  had  2.000  unused  scholarshif»  and  the 

ThL^I^ndment  under  consideratkw  woukl  center  at  a  kxatton  separate  from  Tyndall  Army  500.  In  1986.  the  Air  Force  had  1.914 

J^  ^S^T^    Na^    to^Xrt    ttie  A^B  """S**  scholarships  and  the  Army  193.  The 

SSdLa^SnJw  andWrests  in  such  situa-        Mr  Chainnan,  once  again  I  wouW  like  to  ex-  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  every  single 

to««!^  TWs  would  eliminate  the  legal  frctkin  press  my  appreciatwn  for  the  incluskjn  of  this  scholarship  for  both  years  and  wouM  have 

oresenlty  used  to  perniit  naval  involvement  in  funding  amendment  in  the  committee  pack-  used  more  if  permitted,  but  cunent  law  does 

Srect  drug  interdfetkxi  operattons.  It  would  age.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  skjes  not  allow  the  cross-service  utilizatton  of  the 

buttress  our  resources  against  drug  smuggling  of  the  Capitol  to  support  it.  unused  scholarships, 

and  put  dnjg  trafffckers  on  notfce  that  any       Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  appreaate  the  This  amendment  is  not  intended  to  atter  this 

time  they  see  a  Navy  vessel,  they  might  be  committee's   assistance   in   formulating   this  program  in  any  manner  whk:h  wouM  grant 

\fgfgx^                               '  amendment.  It  requires  the  Defense  Depart-  preferential  treatment  to  one  military  Depart- 

The  select  committee  has  been  reviewing  ment  to  conduct  a  study  on  United  States  and  rnent  or  servk»  over  the  others.  In  fact,  ttie 

the  mlWaiys  role  in  dmg  enforcement  to  de-  Japanese  spending  plans  to  provWe  for  our  opposite  is  the  case, 

tannine  how  the  support  provided  by  the  mili-  security  interests  in  the  Far  East  over  the  next  under   the   changes   in   this   amendment 

tary  to  our  civilian  agencies  can  be  increased  5  years.  This  informatwn  on  the  proportton  of  29,500  scholarships,  the  same  total  number 

without  in^airing  military  readiness  or  derogat-  costs  being  borne  by  ourselves  and  the  Japa-  ^q^  permitted,  would  be  authorized  in  a  pool 

ing  dvHan  responsibility  for  law  enforcement.  I  nese  will  allow  us  to  assess  the  role  we  wish  ,q  j^  allocated  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 

believe  the  gentleman's  amendment  meets  to  play  in  contributing  to  the  defense  of  Japan  offense    according   to    need.    This   system 

these  objectives  and  can  provkje  some  imme-  in  the  near  future.  woukj  better  allow  the  full  utilizatk)ns  of  au- 

dtate  and  sorely  needed  support  to  our  inter-       As  the  Federal  defkat  continues  to  impose  ^hon^ejj  scholarships  in  this  important  pro- 

dtelion  efforts,  particularty  maritime  interdk;-  constraints  on  our  Federal  spending  plans,  it  ^^^  ^^^  permit  sennce-by-servtee  allocatkjns 

tkxi.   I   am   confklent   that   the   responsible  is  Important  that  we  evaluate  carefully  the  ^  ^^  j^  ^^  j^y^g  according  to  changing 

manner  in  ¥»hfch  the  1981  amendments  have  costs  we  bear  through  our  contributtons  to  the  ^^^^^ 

been  implemented,  coupled  with  the  safe-  defense  of  other  nations.  I  believe  it  is  possi-  j^  amendment  enjoys  the  support  of  the 

guards  inckjded  in  the  present  amendment,  ble  to  address  this  issue  without  jeopardizing  Qg-grtment  of  Defense  and  the  distinguished 

justify  this  proposed  expansion  of  the  mili-  our  fundamental  commitments  to  other  na-  g^^o^^n  of  the  Amied  Sen/tees  Personnel 

tar/s  role  in  dmg  interdtetfen.  ttons.                                               ^  ,  _.  Subcommittee. 

This  amendment  is  by  no  means  a  total  so-       This  is  particularty  tme  m  the  case  of  Japan.  ^  colleague's   support   for   this 

hjlion  to  the  serkjus  problem  of  illteit  dmg  traf-  the  country  that  is  the  focus  of  '"yjaT™*'  amendirani 

fk:king.  but  it  is  an  important  step  that  we  can  ment  According  to  DOD's  ^!!?!L„  ?Sl^  Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  the  amendment 

and  should  take  now.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  Allied  Con^butons  to  the  a)mnwnDefer»e^  I  am  offering  to  the  Nattonal  Defense  Authori- 

support  to  this  measure,  and  I  commend  the  Japan  ranks  last  among  16  nations  on  two  ^                                         ^^ 

ssssrs^iirrs-ri  fr^sr.^ni's.r'r.^sr  ^"<roij«^^^-o°r^ 
:=^^i^^~  :^SS'Fa^S  BB^^J^-^ 

for  aoreeina  to  kicorporate  my  amendment  ognized  the  importance  ot  tnis  issue  ^  years     °""  .  !l  .t.  \^ „j„  ^^h  «wi«,«ir.«  r<><!ni,r^ac 

So  53)Sr*ifl  tSi  Air  Force  Base  and  ago  when  she  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  the  study  to  be  made  with  existng  resources 
d!iSLSrinS?^intf«Tbtocpack-  t»^ fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorizatton  bill,  in  the  Air  Force,  and  therefore  no  funding  is 
•oe^of  amendments  Together  with  Ms.  Kaptur.  I  plan  to  request  required.  ,  .  ..  ^ 
^  iS2SSr»mply  provkles  that  funds  fromme  Congresstonal  Budget  Offfce  an  anal-  In  1978.  the  Air  Force  detailed  requirements 
aJfiirSTtoTro^^TC^fcx^  ysis  of  theTelative  shareTf  defense  costs  for  a  Shuttte  Operations  and  Planning  Center 
^S!^^JS^£S^^SK^aaSxoa  b^  by  Japan  and  the  United  States.  To-  [SOPC]  and  ffO'^^'jded  a  separateand 
SJ^lSTdnS^  ^Kl^  gether^h  the  DOD  study  mandated  in  the  ^^'l^^ ''^J^J'^l'^^^.f^ 
cenSTTltocated  at  the  most  cost  effective  amendment,  we  will  have  available  a  solid  Center  [JSC].  SOPC  w^  env^aoned  to  pro- 
SHlnilS^so^n^  dmg  bill,  the  body  of  infom«tk,n  to  make  future  deciskjns.  vkte  a  secure  spaos  flight  faality  for  manned 
SS«SStTcSanseTrequir^  pr(^  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  want  to  ex-  and  unmanned  milrtary  operatons.  It  was  to 
SSSTJpeTonwpport  foTdmg  intertkrtton  plain  the  purpose  and  merit  behind  this  be  k)cated  wmi  otfier  planned  space  oper- 
SSfcS?Or»Se^«^VOrt  is  the  trans-  Amendment  atkjns  at  the  Consolidated  Space  Operations 
nSSonrt  command  and^rontrol  data  by  the  Mr.  Chaimian,  my  amendment  would  alter  Center,  which  is  a  high-secunty  defense  con- 
Air  Force  to  dmg  mterdtotton  command  cen-  the  current  title  X.  United  States  Code  Ian-  irol  center  for  militaiy  space  mi^ions 
ters  or  faciilies.  The  Air  Force  has  the  capac-  guage  authorizing  annual  scholarship  ceilings  ^  JOPC  wouW  have  composed  f«lf  of  tt^ 
itv  to  accommodate  a  command  center  at  under  the  Resen/e  Offfcer  Training  Corps  CSOC,  while  the  other  haM  is  the  Satellite  Op- 
Tyndtf  Air  Force  Base.  FL  M  a  dmg  interdfc-  [ROTC]  Program.  erattons  Center,  currently  in  operabon.  IBM 
tion  command  canter  for  the  Southeast  United  Presently,  the  law  authorizes  scholarships  was  selected  in  June  1986  to  pertonn  the 
States  is  located  at  a  site  other  than  Tyndall  for  this  program  on  a  senrtce-by-seortce  basis  SOPC  devetopment  phase,  which  proceeded 
AFB.  then  the  Air  Force  may  incur  at  least  an  in  the  foltowing  manner.  on  schedule  and  within  budget 
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Recently,  due  to  budgetary  limitatk>ns, 
SOPC  was  one  of  several  cancellations  by 
DOO  for  fiscal  year  1988.  As  a  result  the  IBM 
contract  was  terminated  and  tfie  SOPC 
project  has  been  tabled. 

Although  SOPC  was  vkrtim  of  budgetary 
cuts,  the  Department  of  Defense  remains  to 
be  committed  to  military  man-in-space  oper- 
atk>ns.  The  following  outlines  why  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  operational  require- 
ments at  the  Consolklated  Space  Operations 
Center 

The  space  flight  operatk>ns  created  for 
DOD  at  NASA  Johnson  Space  Center  do  not 
meet  DOD  authority,  required  capacity  or  se- 
curity needs. 

Currently,  JSC  is  a  single  node  for  space 
shuttle  command  and  control  operations.  In 
the  event  of  a  disaster  or  system  failure,  an 
alternate  node  is  needed.  In  ttie  wake  of  the 
Challenger  accident,  we  cannot  afford  to  rely 
on  a  single  launching  capat>ility. 

As  a  result  of  the  Challenger  accklent 
NASA/JSC  space  flight  capability  has  drasti- 
cally decreased,  severely  limiting  even  further 
the  ability  to  respond  to  military  space  com- 
mand operations. 

A  project  requiring  a  security  classification 
higher  than  secret  level  cannot  be  supported 
at  JSC. 

There  are  two  flight  control  rooms  at  JSC 
and  NASA  will  require  both  of  these  rooms  for 
space  station  and  other  civilian  programs. 

A  secure  military  space  flight  operatk>n  is 
essential  to  our  country's  defense.  It  is  equally 
important  that  NASA  be  used  primarily  for  ci- 
vilian programs.  At  this  time,  ttiere  is  undue 
pressure  on  NASA  Johnson  Space  Center  to 
provide  for  military  operations,  whk;h  I  don't 
believe  they  can  handle. 

The  study  amendment  will  give  Congress 
the  facts  by  qualifying  this  particular  defense 
need.  It  is  not  costly,  yet  vital  in  our  efforts  to 
know  what  Is  necessary  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bennett  amendment  to  improve  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle's  survivability  and  pertorm- 
ance.  This  consensus  amendment  accepted 
by  the  Armed  Servk:es  Committee  expresses 
the  House's  continuing  commitment  to  provkJe 
our  young  men  with  the  safest  personnel  car- 
rier possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Army  admits  that 
the  Bradley  as  cunently  configured  is  vulnera- 
ble and  needs  to  be  fixed,  it  has  shown  no 
commitment  to  fix  it.  Today,  4  years  after  call- 
ing for  realistic  live-fire  tests  on  tfie  Bradley, 
the  tests  are  not  completed.  Yet  we  are  now 
expected  to  fund  anotfier  full  production  year 
wittraut  definitive  data  from  the  Penatagon  on 
wtiether  tfie  Bradleys  we  fund  will  provkJe 
adequate  protection  to  the  troops. 

Last  June,  the  Army  failed  to  submit  test  re- 
sults on  sunnvat>ility  modifications  to  Congress 
as  required.  In  November,  the  GAO  recom- 
mended that  to  resolve  the  survivability  con- 
cems  and  minimize  the  extensive  retrofit  ttiat 
may  be  necessary,  tfie  Army  proceed  wittiout 
additional  delay  with  live-fire  and  operational 
tests  so  that  the  results  should  be  available  to 
Congress  in  time  for  its  delit>erations  on  the 
1988  budget  request  for  Bradleys.  Again,  the 
Army  failed  to  supply  Congress  with  timely  in- 
formation. These  delays  are  most  objection- 


able not  only  because  tfiey  require  Congress 
to  fund  tfie  program  in  the  blind,  txjt  tiecause 
tfiey  delay  the  implementation  of  lifesaving 
fixes  to  protect  our  fighting  boys.  According  to 
an  article  that  appeared  recently  in  tfie  San 
Antonk)  Light  a  July  17,  1985.  internal  report 
t>y  ttie  Bradley's  manufacturer  saki  stowing 
ammunition  In  tfie  vehicle  poses  an  "unac- 
ceptable hazard."  It  said  it  was  "essential"  to 
begin  carrying  the  Bradley's  own  antitank  mis- 
siles outside  the  crew  compartment  So  far. 
however,  the  Army  has  declined  to  make  tfiat 
change.  At  a  time  when  we  are  producing  and 
fielding  thousands  of  Bradleys  which  pose  un- 
acceptable hazard  to  their  crews,  we  cannot 
afford  delays  any  longer  to  maximize  tfie 
safety  of  their  crews.  Our  responsibility  to  our 
fighting  boys  demands  tfiat  we  make  sure  tftat 
the  weapons  we  purchase  are  safe. 

To  this  end  our  amendment  requires  tfiat  no 
fiscal  1988  funding  for  the  Bradley  can  be 
spent  until  tfie  Secretary  of  Defense  submits 
to  Congress  tfie  overdue  test  results  on  the 
Bradley  fixes  and  certifies  that  tfie  fixes  se- 
lected maximize  casualty  reductk>ns.  The  Sec- 
retary must  also  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  to 
t)egin  implementing  no  later  than  May  1 ,  1 988, 
the  survivability  modifications  he  has  selected 
to  all  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  must  kJentify  the  many  reliability, 
quality,  and  operational  problems  whk:h 
plague  tfie  vehicle  and  submit  a  plan  to  fix 
these  problems.  Through  this  amendment 
Congress  intends  to  insure  that  tfie  Bradley's 
vulnerability  and  operational  problems  begin 
to  be  addressed  Immediately.  According  to 
the  information  that  we  already  have,  the 
problems  are  serious,  and,  if  we  wait  tonger  to 
act  tfiey  could  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the  record 
clear  as  to  the  Intent  behind  our  amendment 
Section  115(a)(2)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  certify  to  Congress  that  the  surviv- 
atjility  modifk:ations  he  chooses  for  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle  maximize  casualty  reduc- 
tk>ns  while  allowing  him  to  conskjer  secondary 
concerns  such  as  fiscal  concerns  and  oper- 
atk>nal  effectiveness.  My  colleagues  have  al- 
ready ably  defined  the  congressk>nal  intent 
t>ehind  our  No.  1  priority— that  of  maximizing 
casualty  reductions.  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
intent  tiehind  the  language  whk:h  reads  "witfv 
out  jeopardizing  operational  effectiveness." 
First,  any  consideration  of  operational  effec- 
tiveness in  the  Secretary's  certifk^tton  to 
Congress  must  only  refer  to  the  direct  impact 
of  the  survivability  modlficatkjns  on  the  Brad- 
ley's operational  effectiveness  and  cannot 
refer  to  the  current  reliability,  quality,  and 
operational  problems  already  plaguing  the 
Bradley.  The  current  operational  effectiveness 
problems  are  to  be  addressed  exclusively  in 
section  1 1 5(a)(4)  of  ttie  amendment  Second, 
the  Secretary's  conskieration  of  operational 
effectiveness  concerns  must  include  tfie  level 
of  crew  protection  since  it  is  an  important 
operattonal  effectiveness  factor.  Finally,  tfie 
criteria  and  qualities  for  determining  operatiorv 
al  effectiveness  must  tie  factors  tfiat  fiave 
been  demonstrated  to  be  significant  through 
actual  operational  tests  In  determining  tfie  out- 
come In  combat  engagements. 

I  want  to  tfiank  my  feltow  cosponsors  for 
the  outstanding  work  they  have  done  in  draft- 
ing this  amendment  on  behalf  of  tfie  men  de- 


fending America.  I  also  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  bring  this 
legislatkin  forward. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Oudrman.  we  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  more  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendments,  as  modi- 
fied, offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  notice  provided  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee earlier  today  imder  paragn^jh 
8  of  section  2  of  House  Resolution  160, 
and  the  Order  of  the  House  of  May  13, 
it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  re- 
maining amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  House  Resolution  100-84.  in 
the  following  order  only: 

Amendment  numbered  62,  by  Repre- 
sentative Lujan; 

Amendment  numbered  81,  by  Repre- 
sentative Richardson; 

Amendment  numbered  82,  by  Repre- 
sentative Schuickr: 

Amendment  niunbered  4  and  5.  by 
Representative  Boxxr; 

Amendment  numbered  3,  by  Repre- 
sentative Bates;  and 

Amendment  numbered  18,  by  Repre- 
sentative Badham. 

AMEKOMXlfT  OTrEKBt  BT  KR.  LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujak:  At  the 
end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (pace  117. 
after  line  25),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  812.   PROHIBITION  ON   CERTAIN  CONTRACTS 
FOR  GBUTIE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  ground-based  free 
electron  laser  technology  integration  experi- 
ment at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  if  the 
contract  would  hinder  the  ability,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  small  business  to 
be  awarded  8ul>contracts  under  the  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  simple.  It 
Just  ensures  that  small  businesses  are 
not  precluded  from  participating  in 
the  ground-based  free  electron  laser 
technology  integration  experiment 
project  at  White  Sands.  NM. 

It  simply  directs  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  cannot  enter  contracts  that 
hinder  the  ability  of  small  businesses 
to  be  awarded  subcontracts  stemming 
from  the  contract. 
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During  recent  office  hours  in  Albu- 
querQue.  many  owners  of  family  shops 
and  other  small  businesses  came  to 
me.  They  shared  their  strong  interest 
In  working  on  this  Important  project 
at  White  Sands.  Because  of  the  high 
technology  nature  of  our  business 
community  in  New  Mexico,  these  busi- 
neases  ar«  specially  qualified  to  com- 
pete and  participate  in  this  sophisti- 
cated experiment  in  our  State.  We 
have  interest  also  in  construction 
projects. 

My  amendment  simply  reinforces 
their  interest  in  woiidng  at  White 
Sands,  by  focusing  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  these 
■m^n  businesses,  before  all  the  con- 
tracts are  awarded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  concerns  raised 
by  f"**"  businesses  over  the  future 
contracts  are  not  groundless.  Al- 
thou^  guidelines  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  indicate  that  the  site 
Is  required  to  use  small  businesses,  and 
to  pay  special  attention  to  minority 
and  American  Indian  small  businesses 
in  the  region  where  the  project  is  lo- 
cated, the  firm  that  got  the  first  sub- 
contract is  part  of  General  Dynamics: 
General  Dynamics,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
this  gentleman's  idea  of  a  small  busi- 
ness of  any  sort. 

These  small  businesses  Just  want  a 
fair  shot  at  these  subcontracts.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  give  them 
that,  and  nothing  more. 

Yet,  in  the  few  days  that  passed  be- 
tween the  time  my  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  now,  my  simple  amendment 
has  been  given  a  whole  new  meaning 
by  some  folks. 

Rumors  have  spread,  and  pressure 
brought  to  bear.  My  office  has  been 
flooded  with  phone  calls  from  people 
who  insisted  my  amendment  could  do 
all  kinds  of  things  that  it  won't  do. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  It  is 
prospective  only.  It  Is  not  intended  to 
upset  existing  contracts.  Although  I've 
been  hearing  from  the  Unions,  my 
amendment  is  not  antiunion.  It  is 
simply  to  support  small  business. 

Small  businesses.  Mr.  Chairman. 
form  the  backbone  of  New  Mexico's 
economy.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census,  in  1985.  close  to  80 
percent  of  all  businesses  in  New 
Mexico  had  fewer  than  10  employees. 

And  this  statistic.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  even  take  into  accoimt  all  the 
one  and  two  worker  self-employed  op- 
erations without  payrolls,  doing  busi- 
ness in  my  home  State,  and  there  are 
many. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  companies 
want  a  piece  of  the  action.  They  want 
to  go  to  work.  They  are  eager  to  par- 
ticipate. Then  add  to  this  picture  the 
fact  that  imemployment  in  New 
Mexico  is  over  9  percent,  with  the  na- 
tional average  at  6.9  percent,  it  is  hor- 
rendous that  we  are  bringing  in  big 


companies  to  fill  the  limited  Jobs  avail- 
able in  New  Mexico  today. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  is  im- 
portant.    

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  Lujan  amendment  and  the 
right  of  all  small  businesses  to  work  on 
this  project.  But  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  also 
shares  my  hope  that  we  get  the  high- 
est quality  facility  for  our  money  and 
that  the  focus  of  our  debate  should 
not  be  on  someone's  dissatisfaction 
with  an  existing  labor  agreement. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  hope  and  do  know  that  it 
is  quality  work  and  that  it  can  be  done 
by  small  businesses  efficiently. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  happy  to  srield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  is  well  aware,  a  number  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  touch  on  a 
number  of  various  issues,  but  one  that 
concerns  me  as  a  Congressman  from  a 
district  that  is  located  geographically 
very  close,  albeit  not  in  New  Mexico, 
but  rather  in  west  Texas,  to  the  area 
for  the  free  electron  laser  project,  the 
concern  that  I  think  has  been  best 
stated  in  a  succinct  way  that  many 
have  had  is  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  would  in  any  way  cause 
phase  1  and  phase  2  of  the  project  for 
the  free  electron  laser  at  White  Sands, 
NM,  to  be  delayed. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  delay  it.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  this  applies,  frankly,  to 
1988,  fiscal  year  1988,  and  has  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  delaying  phase  1  or 
phase  2. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for 
clearing  that  point  up.  I  think  that 
has  been  of  major  concern,  and  from 
my  standpoint  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  if  we  let 
those  dollars  slip  we  run  into  future 
problems  down  the  line  as  this  project 
goes  forward.  So  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  am  sorry  to  enter 
the  debate  at  this  late  stage  of  the  de- 
liberations. But  as  I  understand  it, 
labor  unions  have  raised  some  serious 
questions  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  he  is 
offering  the  amendment  so  that  this 
gentleman  can  better  understand? 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  will. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujaw]  has  expired. 

Is  there  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

LUJANl. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  particular  reasons  why  I  am 
offering  this  amendment. 

The  New  Mexico  delegation  deals  a 
lot  indirectly  with  small  business  prob- 
lems and  8(d)  problems.  We  have  in 
New  Mexico  two  large  projects  which 
are  at  Los  Alamos  and  at  Sandia,  and 
when  we  go  to  them  for  8(a)  set-asides 
for  our  contractors  they  tell  us  they 
are  not  obligated  as  contractors.  The 
CJrovemment  agency  is  obligated  to  set 
aside  8(a)  but  the  University  of  Csdl- 
fomia  and  Western  Electric  operate 
the  two  laboratories,  Just  like  Fluor 
operates  this  project,  and  they  are  not 
bound  in  any  way  by  8(a)  commit- 
ments. So  they  Just  slough  them  off, 
and  they  do  not  offer  8(a)  opportuni- 
ties. That  is  the  reason  I  am  offering 
this  amendment. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will,  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  colleague  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy. I  would  like  three  questions  an- 
swered. First  of  all,  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  not  delay  the  project  what- 
ever; that  is  one.  The  second  is  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  made  that 
the  amendment  would  give  8(a)  and 
small  business  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  more  extensively 
than  they  have. 

Third,  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, because  of  some  technicalities, 
causes  some  concern  in  our  State 
among  union  members  and  others, 
would  the  gentleman  be  willing  in  con- 
ference to  work  to  adjust  it,  correct  it? 
Those  are  the  three  concerns  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's first  question  is  it  will  not 
delay  any  of  the  present  work  as  I  told 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  a  little 
while  ago.  The  second  is  that  it  is  to 
give  an  opportunity,  as  the  gentleman 
very  well  knows,  when  we  go  to  these 
contractors,  they  say  we  would  not 
have  to  abide  by  8(a)  set-asides  and 
they  do  not.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Fluor 


could  very  well  tell  us  we  do  not  have 
to  give  8(a)  contracts  and  there  is 
nothing  we  could  do  about  it. 

Third,  it  is  not.  and  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  it  is  not  directed  at  union 
or  nonunion  activities,  It  is  aimed  at 
giving  the  small  entrepreneur  a  good 
shot  at  this  project.  I  am  frankly  sur- 
prised that  anybody  would  raise  that 
question,  because  the  amendment  had 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  en  bloc 
group  that  was  offered  Just  a  little 
while  ago,  but  in  deference  to  those 
objections  the  chairman  withdrew  it 
and  said.  "Let  us  have  a  little  debate 
on  it." 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  my  colleague 
would  continue  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jielding. 

If  we  need  some  adjustments  In  the 
conference  the  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  entertain  those  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  work 
out  anything  that  does  not  hinder,  as 
the  amendment  says,  smaU  business 
from  getting  a  shot  at  that  project. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  my  colleague 
from  El  Paso  is  comfortable  with  this 
arrangement  and  oiu-  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  any  objection  at  this  point. 
But  I  have  not  actively  studied  the 
amendment.  But  In  this  case  I  would 
Join  my  colleague  from  El  Paso  in 
whatever  he  wished  to  do. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  It  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  say  to  my 
colleague  that  at  this  particular  late 
stage  what  some  of  the  trade  unions 
tu-e  raising,  even  though  this  is  a  non- 
union State,  Is  that  the  practical 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
unravel  arrangements  that  have  al- 
ready been  established,  where  agree- 
ments have  been  provided  for,  such  as 
no  strike  clause,  no  shift  differential 
payments,  four  10-hour  days  per  week 
if  necessary,  reasonable  and  equitable 
wage  adjustments,  and  elimination  of 
offside  restrictions  so  that  goods  may 
be  fabricated  and  transported  to  the 
site  by  nonunion  employees.  The 
thought  was  that  once  these  very  frag- 
ile and  delicate  negotiations  had  gone 
forward  and  had  been  resolved,  the 
parties,  if  it  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  my  colleague's  amendment  to 
unravel  these  deliberations,  and  un- 
ravel these  agreements,  is  it  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  on  the  floor  as 
part  of  the  history  of  this  amendment 
that  this  indeed  Is  not  his  intention? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  all  of  the  things  that  he  read  off 
there  like  the  price  differential  and  all 
of  that,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  assume  that  as  a  Government 


contract  it  is  subject  to  Davis-Bacon 
and  so  there  is  going  to  be  a  price  dif- 
ferential from  the  regular  prices  that 
are  paid  there.  And  I  am  not  one  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  Just  because 
this  project  is  in  my  own  home  State, 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  the  higher 
Davis-Bacon.  But  if  that  is  the  law,  I 
want  that  paid  to  our  guys  as  well. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Lujan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AXENSMEirr  OPRRED  BY  MR.  RICBAKOSOIT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modified  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Ainendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
RicHASosoir.  At  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page 
117,  after  line  25),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  812.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL 
PROGRESS  ON  MINORITY  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CONTRACT  AWARDS. 

(a)  REQuiREKEirr  for  Substantial 
Progress.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  substantial  progress  is  made  in 
increasing  awards  of  I>epartment  of  Defense 
contracts  to  section  1207(a)  entities. 

(b)  Reculatiows.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a) 
through  the  issuance  of  regulations  which 
do  the  following: 

(1)  Provide  guidance  to  contracting  offi- 
cers for  making  advance  payments  under 
section  2307  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  section  1207(a)  entities. 

(2)  Establish  procedures  or  guidance  for 
contracting  officers  to— 

(A)  set  goals  which  Department  of  De- 
fense prime  contractors  should  meet  in 
awarding  subcontracts,  including  subcon- 
tracts to  minority-owned  media,  to  section 
1207(a)  entities,  with  a  minimum  goal  of  5 
percent  for  each  contractor  which  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  subcontracting  plan 
under  section  8(d>(4KB)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(dK4HB));  and 

(B)  provide  incentives  for  such  prime  con- 
tractors to  increase  subcontractor  awards  to 
section  1207(a)  entities. 

(3)  Require  contracting  officers  to  empha- 
size awards  to  section  1207(a)  entities  in  all 
industry  categories,  including  those  catego- 
ries in  which  section  1207(a)  entities  have 
not  traditionally  dominated. 

(4)  Provide  guidance  to  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  on  the  relationship  among 
the  following  programs: 

(A)  The  program  implementing  section 
1207  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-661:  100 
SUt.  3973). 

(B)  The  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (IS 
V&.C.  637(a)). 


(C)  The  small  buslneas  aet-aaide  program 
established  under  section  15(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  n.S.C.  644(a)). 

(5)  Require  that  a  buslneas  which  repre- 
sents Itself  as  a  section  1207(a)  entity  in 
seeking  a  Department  of  Defense  contract 
mainatAin  such  status  at  the  time  of  con- 
tract award. 

(6)  With  respect  to  a  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  for  which  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable likelihood  that  the  procurement 
will  be  set  aside  for  section  1207(a)  entities, 
require  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
that  the  procurement  be  designated  as  such 
a  set-aside  before  the  solldtation  for  the 
procurement  is  issued. 

(7)  Establish  policies  and  procedures 
which  will  ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  re- 
duction in  the  number  or  dollar  value  of 
contracts  awarded  under  the  program  estab- 
lished under  section  S(a)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  under  the  smaU  business  aet- 
aside  program  established  under  section 
15(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  in  order  to 
meet  the  goal  of  section  1207  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1987. 

(8)  Implement  section  1207  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987,  in 
a  manner  which  shaU  not  alter  the  procure- 
ment process  under  the  program  established 
under  section  8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act. 

(9)  Require  that  one  factor  used  in  eval- 
uating the  performance  of  contracting  offl- 
ciers  shall  be  the  ability  of  the  officer  to  In- 
crease contract  awards  to  section  1207(a>  m- 
tities. 

(10)  Allow  a  contract  with  a  section 
1207(a)  entity  to  be  awarded  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  fair  market  cost  by  more  than  10 
percent,  regardless  of  the  method  of  pro- 
curement used  in  awarding  the  contract. 

(11)  Provide  for  partial  set-asides  for  sec- 
tion 1207(a)  entities. 

(12)  Establish  a  procedure  for  awarding  a 
contract  to  a  section  1207(a)  entity,  without 
providing  for  fuU  and  open  competitive  pro- 
cedures, in  circumstances  where  a  market 
survey  and  Commerce  Business  DaUy 
sources  sought  notice  resulted  In  the  identi- 
fication of  only  one  responsible  section 
1207(a)  entity. 

(13)  Provide  for  Increased  technical  assist- 
ance to  section  1207(a)  entities. 

(14)  Require  that  a  concern  may  not  be 
awarded  a  contract  under  section  1207  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1987,  unless  the  concern  agrees  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
15(oKl)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act. 

(c)  DEriNrrioif  or  Sscnoif  1207(a>  Eim- 
Tixs.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"section  1207(a)  entities"  means  the  small 
business  concerns,  historicaUy  Black  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  minority  institu- 
tions described  in  section  1207(a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661: 100  SUt.  3973). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  modified  amend- 
ment. Is  the  gentleman  going  to  offer 
a  modification  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes,  I  am.  I  am 
offering  a  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  had  a  dlscuasion  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  it.  I  Just  wanted  to  know 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  was  offer- 
ing at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmUeman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
modification  is  agreed  to. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  RicHABOSOir]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  focuses  on 
regulations  affecting  minority  small 
business  set-asides  for  defense  con- 
tracts. Last  year,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  needed  to 
concentrate  on  providing  contracts  to 
minority  and  disadvantaged  business- 
es. By  bringing  these  small  businesses 
into  the  contracting  process,  they  will 
be  able  to  compete  more  easily  against 
other  companies  in  the  future.  This 
will  greatly  expand  the  economy  for 
the  people  in  my  district  as  well  as  the 
country  in  generaL 

Unfortunately  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  lax  in  its  responsibil- 
ity to  reach  the  5-percent  goal  estab- 
lished by  last  years  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  Prelimi- 
nary indications  are  that  little  or  no 
progress  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  small  and  minority  small  business 
set-aside  activity.  The  goal  was  not 
even  close  to  being  reached.  In  the 
high  tech  areas,  small  businesses  were 
given  about  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  of 
1  percent.  Many  of  the  contracts  that 
were  awarded  were  not  profitable. 

My  amendment  points  out  the  need 
for  substantial  progress.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  Aspin  for  his 
support  and  his  aid  in  putting  togeth- 
er an  amendment  with  teeth.  This  bill 
wiU  allow  a  contract  with  a  section 
1207(a)  entity  to  be  awarded  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  fair  market  cost  by 
more  than  10  percent,  regardless  of 
the  method  of  procurement  used  in 
awarding  the  contract.  This  will  tight- 
en a  regulation  that  has  allowed  sub- 
contractors to  deviate  from  a  contract 
plan.  Also  of  importance  is  a  provision 
which  will  require  that  one  factor  used 
in  evaluating  the  performance  of  con- 
tracting officers  shall  be  the  ability  of 
the  officer  to  increase  contract  awards 
to  section  1207(a)  entities.  This  will 
provide  necessary  incentives  in  the 
contracting  process.  This  amendment 
wiU  require  contracting  officers  to  em- 
phasize awards  to  section  1207(a)  enti- 
tles in  all  industry  categories,  includ- 
ing those  categories  in  which  section 
1207(a)  entities  have  not  traditionally 
dominated.  Of  special  importance  is  a 
provision  which  instructs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  establish  policies 


and  procedures  which  will  ensure  that 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the 
number  or  dollar  value  of  contracts 
awarded  under  the  8(a)  program  and 
the  small  business  set-aside  program 
to  meet  the  goal  of  section  1207  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  We  need  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
8(a)  program  cannot  be  decimated  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
section  1207. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  changes  in  the  regiilations  as 
well  as  other  recommendations  on  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  in- 
crease its  set-aside  contracts  to  minori- 
ty small  businesses  will  create  an  im- 
proved climate  for  the  businesses  in 
my  district.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  allow  a  contract 
with  a  section  1207(a)  entity  to  be  awarded  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  fair  market  cost  by 
more  than  10  percent,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  procurement  used  In  awarding  the 
contract 

Justification:  The  DOD  had  given  them- 
selves an  out  by  allowing  8(a)  and  minorities 
to  bid  only  in  certain  field  bid  competitive  ac- 
quisitions. What  kind  of  regulation  is  this?  It's 
so  vague,  ttiey  could  always  make  an  excuse 
about  why  they  dkJn't  reach  the  5  percent 
goal.  This  amendment  says  that  the  10  per- 
cent differential  will  always  be  awarded. 

This  bill  establishes  a  procedure  for  award- 
ing a  contract  to  a  section  1207(a)  entity 
wtiere  notices  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
only  one  responsible  section  1207(a)  entity. 

Justification:  This  provision  does  rrot  elimi- 
nate the  mle  of  two.  It  simply  alk>ws  the  con- 
tractor to  award  a  contract  to  a  small  disad- 
vantaged business  if  there  is  only  one  com- 
peting, and  it  gives  a  competitive  bki.  This  will 
only  take  place  if  a  firm  is  klentified  as  a  com- 
petitive business.  And  it  can  only  take  place 
where  they  have  cost  and  pnce  data. 

Main  justification  for  this  amendment:  The 
amendment  does  nothing  to  alter  existing  law. 
It  simply  points  out  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  achieve  a  5-percent  goal  in 
minority  set-asides. 

This  5-percent  goal  was  already  approved 
by  Congress  last  year.  It  is  a  set  requirement. 
My  amerxlment  simply  sends  a  message  to 
the  Departinent  of  Defense  ttiat  they  must  do 
things  to  meet  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
at>out  ttie  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  the  needs  of  our  small 
and  minority  business  community.  Minority 
small  businesses  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
prime  defense  contractors  who  are  not  abkj- 
ing  by  tfieir  subcontract  plans.  The  prime  con- 
tractors claim  that  they  have  made  a  "good 
faith"  effort  to  give  subcontracts  to  minority 
and  8(a)  businesses  but  the  goals  have  con- 
sistently fallen  below  suggested  or  recom- 
mended levels  by  Ck)ngress.  I  believe  they  will 
continue  to  fall  below  recommended  levels 
unless  Ck>ngress  writes  a  mandatory  require- 
ment into  ttie  legislation— a  good  faith  effort  is 
not  enough.  Initially,  my  amendment  would 
have  required  that  7  percent  of  the  amounts 
authorized  in  fiscal  years  1987,  1988  and 
1989  go  to  minority  conti'actors.  In  addition, 


my  amendment  wouki  have  required  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
the  contiacts  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  any  fiscal  year,  go  through  the 
small  business  set-askie  program.  I  under- 
stand that  the  historic  level  of  awards  to  mi- 
nority and  8(a)  firms  has  been  around  2.3  per- 
cent, and  too  this  is  unacceptable.  I  feel  that  I 
wouM  be  remiss  in  not  brir>ging  ttie  issue  up 
before  the  Osngress  for  their  conskleration. 

Shoukl  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
meet  its  responsibilities  on  the  5-percent  goal 
with  the  new  regulations  incorporated  in  my 
new  amendment,  I  will  be  compelled  to  offer 
my  initial  amendment  of  20  percent  and  7  per- 
cent next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  examined  it 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  originally 
offered  I  was  going  to  oppose  it.  be- 
cause this  did  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  that  we  entered  into  last 
year.  The  gentleman  has  modified  his 
amendment  to  make  it  conform  to 
what  we  did  last  year.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  what 
we  did  last  year.  That  agreement  was 
to  put  in  place  a  minority  set-aside  sec- 
tion that  would  operate  for  3  years 
and  try  to  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense an  opportunity  to  meet  the  goals 
that  we  had  set  out. 

So  with  the  modification  the  gentle- 
man has  made  I  think  it  is  simply 
strengthening  what  we  intended  to  do. 
It  does  not  change  the  law. 

So  I  would  certainly  support  it, 
speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
diligence.  Second,  I  will  acquiesce  to 
the  comments  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  because  the  practical 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  to  strengthen  what  we  did  last  year. 

This  gentleman  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  body  on  the 
question  of  set-asides.  We  worked  very 
diligently.  In  fact.  I  think  it  was  the 
last  item  resolved  in  the  conference 
last  year. 

So  a  great  deal  of  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  went  into  that.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  only 
strengthens  what  it  is  that  we  tried  to 
do  and  does  not  make  any  major 
changes  in  the  basic  agrreement  that 
we  made  for  3  years  and  as  a  result  of 
that  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  his 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  much  time  does  this  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  have  remaining? 

The  C^HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bdstahante]. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Richardson  amendment.  Last  year, 
the  Defense  Authorization  bill  includ- 
ed a  provision  requiring  the  Defense 
Department  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
awarding  5  percent  of  contract  dollars 
to  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment published  interim  regulations  to 
implement  this  law.  These  regulations 
have  fallen  short  of  the  congressional 
intent  to  expand  and  develop  the  mi- 
nority business  base.  The  Richardson 
amendment  addresses  the  potential 
obstacles  which  these  regulations 
could  create  to  further  minority  busi- 
ness development. 

Under  the  new  regulations  a  new 
competitive  minority  set-aside  is  cre- 
ated. However,  in  creating  this  new 
set-aside  the  Defense  Department  has 
affected  the  process  for  awarding  con- 
tract under  the  8(a)  set-aside  which 
allows  a  contracting  officer  to  change 
an  8(a)  set  aside  into  a  competitive  set- 
aside.  This  could  have  a  twofold  nega- 
tive impact.  First,  it  will  pit  experi- 
enced minority  businesses  against  less 
developed  ones  and  reduce  the  minori- 
ty business  base.  Second,  it  will  reduce 
the  number  of  8(a)  contracts  awarded 
which  will  end  up  reducing  sufficient 
opportunities  for  minorities  to  com- 
pete. 

The  regulations  exhibit  two  addi- 
tional major  defects.  They  provide  the 
contracting  officer  with  sole  authority 
to  determine  whether  a  contract 
should  be  set-aside.  Given  DOD's  past 
record,  it  would  be  pref  errable  to  have 
an  independent  person  make  the  de- 
termination, or  at  least  to  set  up  a 
system  of  rewards  to  contracting  offi- 
cers that  significantly  increase  minori- 
ty contracting.  The  other  defect  is 
that  the  regiilations  do  not  deal  with 
increasing  minority  subcontracting, 
which  is  also  an  area  for  promoting 
minority  contracting  that  has  been  un- 
derutilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions implementing  this  new  law 
present  major  pitfalls  on  the  road  to 
greater  minority  business  participa- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Richardson 
for  his  work  on  this  amendment  which 
will  aUow  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  the  productive  capacity  of  small 
and  minority  businesses.  For,  as  more 
of  these  businesses  participate  in  pro- 
curement, they  will  inject  greater 
choice  and  competition  to  the  procure- 
ment process  by  expanding  the  market 
of  available  and  capable  supplies. 


Mr.  RIC:HARDS0N.  Jdr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
echo  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  ihHr.  Dellums]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson].  There  is  a  very,  very  sen- 
sitive issue  that  an  awful  lot  of  effort 
has  gone  into,  but  I  think  that  the 
amendment  that  is  now  modified  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  decision 
last  year. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richahoson]  has  30  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  remaining  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  was  wondering  if  I 
could  ask:  Is,  under  the  small  and  dis- 
advantaged business,  the  standard  def- 
inition included  as  part  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  Asian-American,  native 
American.  However,  the  Hispanic  and 
black  caucuses  worked  together  with 
the  staffs  of  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty to  iron  this  out. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership shown  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERES  BT  MK.  SCHUMER 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cnerk  will  desigante  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21. 
after  line  15)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  US.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  CERTAIN  AIR- 
CRAFT, MISSILES.  AND  COMBAT  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  Additional  Authorizations.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  authorized  under  this  title 
for  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
following  programs,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized the  following  additional  amounts: 

(2)  F-15E  Eagle,  $150,000,000. 
(6)  HARM.  $200,000,000. 

(8)  HR  Maverick.  (400.000.000. 

(9)  Standard  Missile  2.  $50,000,000. 

(b)  Funding  Reductions.— Reductions  in 
authorizations  under  this  title  of  a  total  of 
$800,000,000  shall  be  made  in  the  following 
programs,  to  t>e  distributed  among  the  pro- 
grams at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
DOD. 

(1)  Landing  Oaft  Air  C^ishion,  Advanced 
Procurement. 


(2)AMRAMM. 

(3)  Overborizon  Backacatter  Radar. 

(4)  AGM-130  Powered  OBU-I& 

(5)  Bradley  F.V. 

(6)  Sincgers. 

(7)  Joint  Stars. 

SEC  IS.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DOD  TO  ADRBB  TO 
TERMINATION  YEAR  OF  WEAPON  SYS- 
TEMS CONTRACTS. 

(a)  RBQuiREMrNT.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  adhere  to  the  termination  year  of  any 
weapon  systems  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  Selected  Acquisition  Report  submitted 
for  that  contract. 

(b)  Exception.— The  Department  of  De- 
fense may  extend  the  termination  date  on  a 
weapon  systems  contract  only  for  nonbudge- 
tary  reasons  and  only  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  submits  a  special  request  to  Con- 
gress that  outlines  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
tension and  the  increase  in  unit  cost  as  a 
result  of  the  extension.  Such  request  shall 
be  submitted  as  soon  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  Ls  aware  that  such  an  extension  will 
be  necessary.  Within  21  days  after  the  De- 
partment submits  a  request  for  such  an  ex- 
tension, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  present  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
likely  increase  in  unit  cost  and  total  cost  of 
any  program  for  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  requested  an  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHtncss]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  along  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MacKat]. 

Our  amendment  allows  us  to  buy 
weapons  more  efficiently  and  less  ex- 
pensively. 

Our  amendment  does  three  things 
that  very  few  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
are  opposed  to. 

First,  it  saves  money.  CBO  estimates 
we  could  save  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  weapons  systems  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  Second,  it  in- 
creases military  effectiveness.  CBO 
notes  that  certain  weapons  sometimes 
are  needed  very  quickly.  Theater  com- 
manders, have  specifically  requested 
so-caUed  war  stoppers,  like  Maverick 
and  Harm  missiles.  Finally  the  amend- 
ment provides  tighter  control  over  in- 
efficient military  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  a  rather  wasteful  scenar- 
io develop.  Congress  cuts  or  limits  the 
increase  in  DOD  budgets.  But  no  sys- 
tems are  eliminated.  Instead  produc- 
tion is  dragged  out  on  weapons  sys- 
tems that  we  really  need  and  as  a 
result  we  do  not  save  money,  we  actu- 
ally cost  the  taxpayers  money  over  a 
several-year  period. 

The  assembly  lines  move  slower,  unit 
prices  increase. 

Last  March,  C^BO  testified  on  this 
problem.  They  said  that  of  12  major 
weapons  systems  studied,  not  1  was 
built  at  its  most  efficient  rate.  Exam- 
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pie:  for  »  much  needed  aircraft.  F-15E. 
the  T"^^"*'""  production  rate  is  144 
planes  per  year.  The  minimum  effi- 
cient production  rate,  is  120  planes  per 
year.  We  have  brought  an  average  of 
only  41,  over  the  last  5  years.  The 
fpn^n  pace  production  wlU  add  an  extra 
$600  million  alone  to  the  cost  of  the  F- 
15E. 

Another  example,  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sfle  the  woTiTninn  production  rate  is 
420  per  year  yet  we  average  Just  about 
half  of  that.  The  Phoenix's  cost  will 
be  19  percent  higher  because  of  that 
practice.  Perhaps  worse  than  the  cost 
of  the  stretch-out  is  the  way  it  de- 
prives our  own  armed  services  of  weap- 
ons that  they  badly  need  such  as  the 
examples  given  above. 

Our  amendment  would  stop  the  con- 
tract stretchout  in  the  future  and  get 
this  year's  procurement  on  a  fast 
track. 

The  amendment  has  two  parts.  The 
first  part  has  some  simple  language 
that  prohibits  DOD  from  extending 
the  final  year  of  procurement  con- 
tracts for  budgetary  reasons.  A  con- 
tract, of  course,  may  be  extended  for 
military  and  strategic  reasons  but  not 
simply  for  budget  reasons. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
brings  some  crucial  wei4>ons  systems 
up  to  speed.  We  speed  up  four  weap- 
ons systems  that  Congress  and  DOD 
had  shown  and  proven  are  needed: 
The  P-15  fighter,  the  HARM  missile, 
the  IIR  missile  and  the  Standard  Mis- 
sUe2. 

CSO  says  that  all  of  these  are  built 
at  woefully  slow  rates.  If  we  start  on 
the  road  to  efficient  production  with 
this  amendment  we  can  save  as  much 
as  25  percent -on  the  total  cost  of  these 
wei^Mns,  $6.7  billion  savings  over  the 
life  of  the  weapons. 

To  offset  the  cost  of  speeding  up 
these  programs  in  the  near  years,  we 
offer  DOD  a  menu  of  choices.  The 
Secretary  of  DOD  will  choose  where 
to  cut  to  make  up  for  the  increase  in 
production. 
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In  conclusion,  the  point  of  the 
amendment  and  the  signal  it  should 
send  Is  very  simple.  If  we  want  it  and 
we  need  it,  let  us  build  it  and  buy  it  as 
efficiently  and  inexpensively  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Ut.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
what  he  intends  to  do,  but  I  Just  see  so 
many  impediments. 

By  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
what  we  are  doing  is  authorizing— and 
the  gentleman  says  that  during  the 
last  year,  they  cannot  stretch  out  for 
budgetary  reasons.  That  makes  sense 
U  you  could  do  it. 


We  added  money  to  the  M-1  line,  to 
the  Bradley,  to  the  Apache  this  year 
because  they  are  trying  to  stretch  out. 
But  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, though,  if  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  appropriate 
the  money,  what  are  they  going  to  do? 
They  have  to  stretch  out  or  terminate. 
How  can  we  say  that  you  cannot 
stretch  out  the  program  If  we  author- 
ize but  then  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations comes  in  and  says  we  are 
only  going  to  give  you  half  as  much 
money.  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
this  amendment,  what  would  happen 
would  be  that  certain  weapons  systems 
would  be  cut  or  eliminated.  There  is  a 
menu  in  the  amendment,  giving  the 
DOD  choices  of  areas  to  cut. 

Those  weapons  systems  are  those 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee and  DOD,  are  not  essential.  Every 
one  of  them  we  build  is  necessary  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  some  are  less  nec- 
essary. In  other  words,  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  having  system  X  on  line 
is  less  important  than  having  another 
80  P-15-E's  on  line. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do  is  laudable,  but  in  practice,  it 
cannot  work.  What  we  are  doing,  then, 
is  saying  that  if  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  money,  we  will  authorize  it,  but  if 
it  is  not  appropriated  and  they  have  to 
make  the  hard  choice,  then  we  abro- 
gate our  authority  suid  say,  "All  right. 
DOD,  now  you  decide  what  line  you 
are  going  to  terminate,  but  you  cannot 
stretch  out."  So  if  they  do  not  have 
enough  money,  they  cannot  keep  a 
production  line  warm  until  next  year 
imtil  they  can  get  another  bite  or  ask 
for  a  reprogramming,  in  your  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  says  you  have  to 
cut  this  program  over  here,  terminate 
it  completely,  and  it  just  will  not  work 
under  present  system. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schttmer] 
has  3V^  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  for  10 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  is  offering  is  laudable  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  more  efficient  pro- 
duction rates  for  selected  conventions 
programs.  My  problem  with  the 
amendment  is  that  it  undermines  the 
work  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Basically,  what  the  gentleman  is 
asking  the  House  to  do  is  to  ignore  the 
last  5  months  work  by  its  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  with  one  fell 
swoop  reorder  priorities,  undermine 
the  conventional  force  enhancements 


package  that  is  included  in  the  Aspin 
substitute,  and  confer  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  additional  author- 
ity of  dictating  how  reductions  are  to 
be  applied  to  a  number  of  programs, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendations 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. 

Also,  the  gentleman  would  direct 
cuts  against  a  number  of  programs 
that  the  committee  reviewed  carefully 
and  made  decisions  on  the  most  appro- 
priate course  of  action.  If  we  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  we  are  stop- 
ping a  number  of  important  modern- 
ization efforts.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  AMRAAM  missile,  the 
Aspin  substitute  cuts  the  AMRAAM 
Program  by  $152  million  and  reduce 
the  missile  buy  by  130  missiles.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  program  proceeds  at  a 
prudent  pace. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  re- 
quirement for  the  AMRAAM  missile. 
Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  need 
to  modernize  their  air-to-air  missile  in- 
ventory. There  has  been  disagreement 
about  the  structure  and  pace  of  the 
AMRAAM  Program.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  a  realistic  course 
for  the  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle,  we  have  thoroughly  debated 
and  resolved  this  issue. 

In  the  case  of  the  Over-the-Horizon 
Backscatter  Radar  Program,  which 
provides  us  with  early  warning  E«ainst 
both  air  and  sea-launched  threats, 
software  problems  have  developed,  but 
the  system  still  has  90  percent  reliabil- 
ity. 

With  regard  to  the  Landing  Craft 
Air  Cushion  Vehicle,  Joint  Stars,  and 
AGM-130  munition  programs,  the 
problem  here  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schttmer]  Is 
going  to  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  responsibility  of  the  n.S. 
Congress  for  raising  and  supporting 
armies  and  providing  for  our  Navy. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  idea  is  inter- 
esting, but  this  would  vitiate  the 
whole  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman really  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  say  in  response  that,  yes,  it 
does  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
some  discretion,  but  that  is  simply  be- 
cause this  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
cut.  What  we  have  done  is  we  have 
chosen,  because  we  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  cut  under  the  Budget  Act,  we 
have  so  stretched  out  systems  such  as 
the  F-15  that  we  are  producing  things 
so  inefficiently  that  overall,  the  people 
lose. 


If  we  cannot  make  the  tough 
choices,  then  maybe  somebody  like  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  would 
hardly  be  called  soft  on  defense,  ought 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently the  gentleman  has  not  ILs- 
tened  to  what  has  transpired  during 
these  debates  on  the  House  version  of 
the  defense  authorization  bUl.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  certainly  cut,  and  we  have,  in  fact, 
made  major  cuts  on  seven  of  the  major 
programs  as  a  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  its  various  subcommit- 
tees. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  be 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  he  were  to 
try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  jield  further.  I  am 
not  saying  there  should  be  further 
cuts.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
ought  to  prioritize,  once  and  for  all, 
and  instead  of  doing  50  weapons  sys- 
tems half-baked,  we  ought  to  do  30  of 
them  efficiently  and  well. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amended 
committee  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  con- 
tinues to  produce  these  very  impor- 
tant systems  at  a  very  slow  and  ineffi- 
cient rate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  heard 
the  gentleman  praising  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  but  here  he  wants  to  give 
the  whole  job  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Have  you  ever  gone  over  and 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  any  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  to  make  some 
tough  choices,  but  they  are  choices,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  we 
failed  to  make. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  tough  choices. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  here  from  New  York  has 
exactly  the  right  wording  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  have  pointed  out  some 
problems. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  is  making  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  are  producing  too  many 
lines  and  too  few  production  rate  on 
too  many  lines. 
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I  was  Just  asking  the  staff  about 
this.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  read 
somewhere  a  statistic  that  we  have 
more  Navy  aircraft  lines  than  planes 
we  were  producing  on  some  lines,  and 
the  staff  came  up  with  the  following 
information:  We  have  14  aircraft 
lines— and  that  includes  helicopter 
lines— coming  out  of  the  Navy,  but  we 


are  producing  A6's  at  the  rate  of  12  a 
year;  EA6's  at  the  rate  of  6a  year— 
and,  incidentally,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  bumping  that  up  to  12 
F-14's,  12  a  year,  and  E-2C's,  6  a  year. 

We  have  more  production  lines  than 
planes  we  are  turning  off  the  produc- 
tion lines  in  some  of  these  things.  It  is 
absolutely  crazy. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  his  criticism  of  my 
substitute  here  as  not  being  the  kind 
of  thing  to  make  the  cuts  by  shutting 
down  the  lines.  What  we  are  doing, 
what  I  am  doing,  and  what  we  do 
every  year  is  to  slow  it  down.  We  take 
out  numbers;  we  do  not  shut  off  a  line. 
We  do  not  do  everything;  we  Just  slow 
everything  down.  The  unit  costs  go  up, 
the  inefficiencies  go  up,  and  we  waste 
taxpayer  dollars. 

The  basic  core  problem  here  is  that 
the  Pentagon  can  never  say  no  to 
starting  a  weapons  system,  and  we  can 
never  say  no  and  shut  one  off.  That 
being  the  case,  when  we  have  gone 
from  dramatic  increases  in  defense 
spending  to  now  when  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  3  years  has  been  a 
real  decline  in  defense  spending,  we 
have  had  enormous  inefficiencies. 

Mr.  STRATTION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

In  this  particular  case.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  also  my  distinguished  chair- 
man are  both  wrong.  I  think  they  are 
both  incorrect  in  their  analysis  of 
what  is  going  on  this  afternoon. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton] 
but  I  do,  however,  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  amendment  should  not  be 
idly  dismissed.  This  is  a  very  critical 
amendment  we  are  debating  at  the 
present  moment. 

It  represents  a  fimdamental  depar- 
ture from  the  way  the  House  has  func- 
tioned since  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  expanded  the 
annual  national  defense  authorization 
process  in  1959. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  strengthening  of  the  annual  de- 
fense authorization  process— was  be- 
cause of  concern  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  role  of  Congress— in  deter- 
mining national  defense  policy  and  de- 
fense priorities.  Regrettably,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  represents  a 
clear  and  decisive  retreat— and  severe- 
ly undermines  the  congressional  policy 
making  process. 

In  essence,  we  are  being  asked  to 
engage  in  the  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice—of essentially  rewriting  critical 
parts  of  the  defense  bill  on  the  House 
floor— without  benefit  of  hearings  and 
careful  committee  consideration.  We 


are  being  asked  to  ratify  one  Individ- 
ual's view  of  the  world. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  do  not  want  to  see  Con- 
gress' role  diminished  in  the  debate  on 
United  States  national  security  issues 
and  defense  priorities.  Unfortuiuttely, 
this  is  exactly  what  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  do  with  this  amendment. 

We  are  basically  telling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  it's  OK  to  levy 
cuts  in  a  number  of  programs:  that  the 
Congress  cannot  do  the  Job.  What  do 
we  have  a  committee  system  for— if  we 
write  the  bill  on  the  floor— and  then 
give  the  executive  branch  an  a  la  carte 
menu  to  pick  and  choose  defense  cuts? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  really  inter- 
ested in  preserving  our  place  in  the  na- 
tional security  policy  process,  we  will 
vote  down  the  amendment.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Members  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  has  2  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScHUMER]  has  IV^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

PARUAMKHTAKT  INQUniT 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  may  I  inquire 
as  to  whether  I  would  get  to  conclude, 
if  I  choose,  or  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  have 
the  right  to  conclude? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton, would  conclude  debate. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MacKat],  the  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKay]  is  recognized  for  m  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
lOER],  and  I  are  in  an  unusued  position, 
a  position  which  one  gets  into  by 
virtue  of  serving  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  very  question  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  asks:  Which  of 
these  programs  is  more  important 
than  others?  And  his  answer  is:  I  want 
them  all,  and  I  refuse  to  set  priorities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  allows  him  to  get 
away  with  that  answer,  what  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  saying  is 
"we  are  going  to  have  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  all,  or  else  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  deficit." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHTTifER],  and  I  are  simply  asking,  if 
not  this  year,  then  what  year  are  we 
going  to  force  people  to  start  making 
decisions?  Obviously  some  of  these 
weapons  systems  are  more  important 
than  others.  We  have  tried  in  this 
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mmendment  to  set  forth  a  ssmtem  by 
which  we  c&n  say  that  we  want  to 
speed  up  the  ones  that  are  important 
^nri  we  want  to  terminate  the  ones 
that  are  not. 

I  leave  that  question  on  the  table. 
Obviously  this  is  not  the  year  when 
this  amendment  is  going  to  pass,  but  I 
can  tell  the  Members  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  going  to  be  brought  up  next 
year  and  every  year.  If  not  this  year, 
what  year  are  we  going  to  force  the 
Pentagon  to  start  setting  priorities? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  made  those  decisions.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  told  us  the  same 
thing.  He  would  not  tell  us  what  ones 
we  should  cut,  but  we  have  done  it  and 
we  have  done  an  outstanding  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  close  debate  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [BCr.  Dickinson]. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dick- 
msoH]  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  ourselves  in  this  debate  at  this 
particular  time.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  we  do 
make  cuts.  We  must  make  cuts,  but  we 
do  so  only  after  lengthy  hearings  and 
thoughtful  deliberation.  In  this  bill, 
for  instance,  programs  cut  include 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb,  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile,  the 
Aquila,  the  Harrier,  the  advanced 
cruise  missUe,  the  advanced  light- 
weight torpedo,  and  the  vertical- 
launched  ASROC,  along  with  many 
others. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  so  interested 
and  so  vitally  concerned  about  our  de- 
fense, but  let  me  point  out  that  Just 
last  year  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  offered  this  amendment, 
voted  to  force  the  Air  Force  to  accept 
the  T-46  trainer.  The  Air  Force  said 
they  did  not  want  it,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  terminate  it.  The  gentleman 
voted  to  force  them  to  take  that  train- 
er. Isn't  this  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment? 

The  gentleman  voted  to  cut  $25  bil- 
lion out  of  the  bill  this  year.  He  now 
comes  in  and  says  that  he  is  going  to 
sui>erimpo8e  his  Judgment  over  that  of 
the  committee's  and  tell  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  "you  have  got  to  make  the 
additional  cuts." 

Somewhere  there  has  got  to  be  some 
consistency.  The  gentleman  is  willing 
to  force  the  Air  Force  to  buy  what 
they  do  not  want,  or  to  cut  $17  billion 
out  of  the  bill  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported,  or  $25  billion 
from  the  President's  request.  Now  he 
comes  in  and  says.  "I  know  how  to 
solve  all  our  problems  on  defense.  We 
are  going  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  he  has  got  to  terminate  cer- 
tain programs."  He  says.  "If  you  don't 


have  enough  money,  you  must  termi- 
nate them,  and  we  will  make  sure  you 
don't  have  enough  money." 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  gentle- 
man in  yielding. 

The  only  point  I  would  make,  not  to 
bring  out  the  inconsistencies  in  my 
record,  which  exist  like  they  do  in 
anyone  else's,  is  that  I  am  not  choos- 
ing the  priority.  That  was  specifically 
left  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  saying 
the  gentleman  voted  to  take  out  all 
the  money,  but  only  that  he  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  serious  cuts  in  programs  beyond 
those  massive  cuts  the  committee  and 
the  House  has  already  made.  This  Just 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schtjmer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

lUSCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  130,  noes 
270,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  123] 
AYKS-130 


NOES— 270 


Ackerman 

Garcia 

Olln 

Aspin 

Oejdenson 

Owens  (NY) 

Atkins 

Olickman 

Panetu 

AuColn 

Grant 

Pease 

Bates 

Gray  (PA) 

Penny 

Beilenson 

Guartnl 

Perkins 

Bennett 

HaU  (OH) 

Petri 

Bennan 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

BiacKi 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hayes  (ID 

Rodlno 

Borski 

Hayes  (LA) 

Roe 

Bosco 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Boxer 

Hoyer 

Russo 

Brennan 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Sawyer 

Bruce 

Jontz 

Scheuer 

Campbell 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Cardin 

Kennedy 

Schumer 

Can- 

KUdee 

Sikorskl 

Clarke 

Kleczka 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (FL) 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Snowe 

Coyne 

Leland 

Solaiz 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

St  Germain 

DeFazio 

Lewis  (GA) 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stark 

Derrick 

MacKay 

Studds 

DingeU 

Manton 

Synar 

Dixon 

Markey 

Torricelll 

Dorgan(ND) 

Matsui 

Towns 

Dwyer 

McCloekey 

Traxler 

Dymally 

McCurdy 

Udall 

Early 

McHugh 

Valentine 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mfume 

Vento 

PaaceU 

Miller  (CA) 

Vlaclosky 

Fazio 

Moody 

Weiss 

Feishan 

Morella 

Wheat 

Flake 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wise 

Plorlo 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

FocUetU 

Nacle 

Wyden 

Foley 

Nowak 

Yates 

FH]rd(MI) 

Oberstar 

Frank 

Obey 

Akaka 

Oreen 

Nlehoto 

^^H 

Andrews 

Gregg 

NielMm 

^^^B 

Applegate 

Ounderson 

Oakar 

^^^1 

Archer 

HaU(TX) 

Ortis 

^^^1 

Armey 

Hammerachmidt  Oxley                                   | 

^^^1 

Badham 

Hansen 

Packard 

^^^1 

Baker 

Harris 

Parris 

^^^1 

Ballenger 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

^^^1 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Patterson 

^^^H 

Bartlett 

Hefley 

Pepper 

^^^H 

Barton 

Hefner 

Pickett 

^^^H 

Bateman 

Henry 

Pickle 

^^^1 

Bentley 

Herger 

Porter 

^^^H 

Bereuter 

Hertel 

Price  (IL) 

^^^1 

Bevlll 

HUer 

Price  (NO 

^^^H 

Bilbray 

Hochbrueckner 

PurseU 

^^^^ 

Blllrakls 

HoUoway 

QuiUen 

^^^^ 

BUley 

Hopkins 

Ravenel 

^^^H 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Regula 

^^^H 

Boggs 

Houghton 

Rhodes 

^^^^ 

Boland 

Huckaby 

Richardson 

^^^H 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Ridge 

^^^1 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Rinaldo 

^^^H 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Ritter 

^^^H 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Roberts 

^^^H 

Brown  (CO) 

Inhofe 

Robinson 

^^^H 

Bryant 

Ireland 

Rogers 

^^^H 

Buechner 

Jeffords 

Roth 

^^^H 

Bunnlng 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

^^^H 

Burton 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rowland  (CT) 

^^^H 

Bustamante 

Jones  (TN) 

Rowland  (OA) 

^^^H 

Byron 

Kanjorski 

Saiki 

^^^H 

Callahan 

Kaptur 

Saxton 

^^^H 

Carper 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

^^^H 

Chandler 

Kennelly 

Schneider 

^^^H 

Chapman 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

^^^H 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Schulze 

^^^H 

Cheney 

Konnyu 

Sensenbrenner 

^^^H 

dinger 

Kyi 

Sharp 

^^^H 

CoaU 

LaFalce 

Shaw 

^^^H 

Coble 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

^^^H 

Coelho 

Lancaster 

Shuster 

^^^H 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lantos 

Sislsky 

^^^H 

Coleman  (TX) 

Latu 

Skaggs 

^^^H 

Combest 

Leach  (lA) 

Skeen 

^^^H 

Conte 

Leath  (TX) 

Skelton 

^^^H 

Cooper 

Lent 

Slattery 

^^^H 

Coughlln 

Lewis  (CA) 

SUughter  (VA) 

^^^H 

Courter 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

^^^H 

Craig 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NJ) 

^^^H 

Daniel 

Upinski 

Smith  (TX) 

^^^H 

Daimemeyer 

Livingston 

Smith.  Denny 

^^^H 

Darden 

Uoyd 

(OR) 

^^^H 

Daub 

Lott 

Smith,  Robert 

^^^H 

Davis  (IL) 

Lowery  (CA) 

(NH) 

^^^H 

Davis  (MI) 

Lujan 

Smith,  Robert 

^^^H 

de  la  Garza 

Luken,  Thomas 

(OR) 

^^^H 

DeLay 

Lukens,  Donald 

Solomon 

^^^H 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Spence 

^^^H 

Dickinson 

Mack 

Spratt 

^^^H 

Dicks 

Madigan 

Stallings 

^^^H 

DioGuardl 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

^^^H 

Donnelly 

Martin  (IL) 

Stratton 

^^^H 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin  (NY) 

stump 

^^^H 

Dowdy 

Martinez 

Sundqulst 

^^^H 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Sweeney 

^^^H 

Dreler 

Mazzoli 

Swift 

^^^H 

Dyson 

McCandless 

SwlndaU 

^^^H 

Eckart 

McCoUum 

Tallon 

^^^H 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Tauke 

^^^H 

Eteerson 

McEwen 

Taylor 

^^^H 

English 

McGrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

^^^H 

Erdreich 

McMUlan  (NO 

Thomas  (GA) 

^^^H 

Espy 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Traficant 

^^^n 

Fawell 

Meyers 

Upton 

^^^11 

Fields 

Mica 

Vander  Jagt 

^^^11 

Pish 

Michel 

Volkmer 

^^^fi 

Flippo 

MUler  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

^^^11 

Frenzel 

Miller  (WA) 

Walgren 

^^^11 

Frost 

MineU 

Walker 

^^^fi 

Callegly 

Moakley 

Watkins 

^^^1 

Gallo 

MoUohan 

Weber 

^^^1 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Weldon 

^^H 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

^^^1 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whitten 

^^H| 

Oilman 

Mrazek 

Williams 

^^^H 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Wilson 

^^^H 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

WoU 

^^^1 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

Wortley 

^^^1 

Gordon 

Neal 

Wylie 

^^^1 

Grandy 

NelM>D 

Young  (AK> 

^^H 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Alexander 

Gephardt 

Rose 

Anderson 

Gradlaon 

Roybal 

Annunzio 

Gray  (XL) 

Sabo 

Anthony 

Hubbard 

Stangeland 

Boner  (TN) 

Jones  (NO 

stokes 

Honker 

Kemp 

Tauzin 

Crane 

Levine  (CA) 

Torres 

Duncan 

Mollnari 

Waxman 

Durbin 

Owens  (UT) 

Yatron 

Evans 

Ray 

Young  (FL) 

Ford(TM) 

Roemer 

a  1505 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Messrs.  MOAKLEY,  HUCKABY, 
and  DOWNEY  of  New  York  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  E3DWARDS  of  Califomia. 
RODINO.  and  HOYER  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1520 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment and  Military  Nuclear  Systems, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton],  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  1748 
directs  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Defense  Programs  to  estab- 
lish a  priority  system,  consistent  with 
the  priorities  imposed  by  law  for  pri- 
vately owned  facilities,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  funds  for  environmental  resto- 
ration within  the  defense  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  may  take 
this  Instruction  as  an  expression  of 
congressional  intent  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  exercise  discretion  over  the 
authorities  of  current  law  that  apply 
in  formulating  Its  priority  system.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  were 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  committee  intended 
that  any  such  priority  system  would 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
authorities  of  existing  law,  including, 
for  example,  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  report  identifies 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Defense  Programs  as  the  i)erson  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  priority 
ss^stem.  Would  this  preclude  another 
Department  of  Energy  organizational 


entity  with  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental matters,  such  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety 
and  Health,  from  assuming  primary 
responsibility  for  establishing  the  pri- 
ority system  within  all  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  if  so  delegated  by  the 
Secretary? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  it  would  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMXNOICXIfT  OFFERrD  BY  MRS.  BOXES 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxes:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21, 
after  line  15),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  lis.  NAVY  ADVANCED  CAPABILITY  TORPEDO 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  LnnTATiON.— Amounts  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of  weapons 
(including  missiles  and  torpedoes)  may  not 
be  obligated  for  pr(x;urement  of  advanced 
capability  (ADCAP)  torpedoes  until— 

(1)  the  Operational  Evaluation  test 
(known  as  OPEVAL  test)  of  such  torpedo  is 
completed;  and 

(2)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
certifies  that  all  criteria  set  forth  in  the  test 
plan  for  successful  completion  of  the 
OPEVAL  test  of  the  ADCAP  torpedo  have 
been  met. 

(b)  GAO  Review.— Not  later  than  30  days 
before  OPEVAL  testing  of  such  torpedo 
begins,  the  Comptroller  General  (after  re- 
viewing aU  materials  the  Department  of  De- 
fense used  to  develop  the  OPEVAL  test  plan 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification 
under  subsection  (a)  is  made)  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  giving  the 
Comptroller  General's  assessment  as  to  the 
combat  realism  and  suitability  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  test  plan  for  such  test- 
ing. 

MODinCATIOM  or  amendment  OrrERED  BY  MRS. 
BOXER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment,  as  recommended  by  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  as  modified  offered  by  Mrs. 
Boxxr:  At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  21.  after  line  15),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  us.  NAVY  ADVANCED  CAPABItrTY  TORPEDO 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Limitation.— Amoimts  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of  weapons 
(including  missiles  and  torpedoes)  may  not 
be  obligated  for  prcM:urement  of  advanced 
capability  (ADCAP)  torpedoes  until— 


(1)  the  Operational  Evaluation  test 
(known  as  OPEVAL  test)  of  such  torpedo  is 
completed;  and 

(2)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense— 

(A)  certifies  to  Congress  that  all  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  test  plan  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  OPEVAL  test  of  the  ADCAP 
torpedo  have  been  met;  or 

(B)  identifies  in  a  report  to  Congress  those 
criteria  in  the  test  plan  that  have  not  been 
met  and  (in  light  of  the  test  results)  justi- 
fies f  lu-ther  procurement  of  such  torpedo. 

(b)  GAO  Review.— Not  later  than  30  days 
before  OPEVAL  testing  of  such  torpedo 
begins,  the  Comptroller  General  (after  re- 
viewing all  material  the  Department  of  De- 
fense used  to  develop  the  OPEVAL  test  plan 
with  respect  to  which  the  (%rtifi<»tion  or 
report  under  subsection  (aK2)  is  made)  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  giving  the 
Comptroller  General's  assessment  as  to  the 
combat  realism  and  suitability  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  the  test  plan  for  such  test- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Califomia  [Mrs.  Boxer]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Califomia  [Mrs.  BoxerI. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  defers  the  release  of  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  advanced  capa- 
bility or  ADCAP  heavyweight  torpedo. 
My  amendment  says  that  we  should 
defer  buying  100  ADCAPs  worth  $243 
million  for  fiscal  year  1988  until  the 
torpedo  passes  its  operational  evalua- 
tion tests.  This  amendment  makes 
sense  because  this  critical  weapons 
program  Is  behind  schedule  and  early 
operational  tests  last  fall  were  sus- 
pended because  of  serious  problems. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  cf  the  back- 
ground of  the  ADCAP  Program. 

The  ADCAP  is  being  built  to  eventu- 
ally replace  the  Mark  48  torpedo 
which  is  the  primary  weapon  now  de- 
ployed on  both  ballistic  missile  and 
attack  submarines.  The  Mark  48  dates 
back  to  the  early  1970's.  Although 
there  have  been  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  Mark  48,  a  new  generation 
of  torpedo  is  needed  to  deal  with 
Soviet  advances. 

Over  the  last  2  years.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $590  million  for  procure- 
ment of  173  ADCAP  torpedoes. 

To  its  credit,  the  Navy  has  not  yet 
spent  these  procurement  fimds  be- 
cause it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  test- 
ing thus  far.  That  is  as  it  should  be 
and  I  applaud  the  Navy  for  that  deci- 
sion. 

But  I  believe  Congress  must  be  even 
more  cautious.  While  the  Navy  has 
complete  discretion  over  the  release  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  fimds.  Congress 
should  put  a  hold  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  funds.  We  are  not  cutting  the 
funds  under  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  merely  deferring 
them  or  fencing  them  off  untU  the 
ADCAP  passes  its  operational  test. 
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Fleaae  support  the  Bozer/McCurdy 
unendment  w  modified  by  Mr.  Bm- 
mxT  to  fence  $243  million  In  this  de- 
fense bOl  for  the  purchase  of  100 
ADCARs.  The  funds  would  be  re- 
leased only  upon  certification  by  the 
Pentagon's  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  that  the  torpedo 
has  passed  Its  test. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  requires 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
review  the  Navy's  test  plan  to  assess 
how  the  torpedo  will  be  tested  against 
the  threats  it  is  likely  to  encounter  in 
combat.  It  does  us  no  good  to  have 
tests  that  are  not  realistic.  That  is 
what  we  want  for  this  ADCAP  torpe- 
do. Remember,  this  amendment 
doesnt  touch  the  first  173  torpedoes. 
It  does,  however,  fence  the  next  batch 
in  1988. 

I  also  Intend  to  ask  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  continue  to  monitor 
and  assess  the  outcome  of  the  oper- 
ational and  evaluation  test,  and  report 
to  Congress. 

The  hard  lessons  of  the  B-1  bomber 
have  taught  us  not  to  purchase  weap- 
ons that  have  not  been  fully  tested.  I 
believe  I  have  Incorporated  that  lesson 
in  this  amendment.  The  Boxer/ 
McCurdy  amendment  modified  by  Mr. 
B—iirri,  will  ensure  the  reliability 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  one  of 
the  most  important  weapons  in  the 
Navy's  arsenal. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman and  myself  to  fence  the 
monejrs  on  the  ADCAP  pending  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  certain  operational  capabilities 
have  been  met  and  that  they  have  this 
system  under  control. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  hsul  some 
difficulty  recently,  and  it  is  important 
that  before  we  go  too  far  down  the 
line  that  we  have  a  better  indication 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  as  to  its  operational  capabil- 
ity and  the  results  of  the  operational 
evaluation  tests. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  in  this  body 
are  concerned  about  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine capability,  their  improvements, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  ensure  is 
that  the  next  generation  of  torpedo  is 
Indeed  capable  of  meeting  that  ad- 
vanced threat. 
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I  believe  that  this  amendent  Is  a  step 
forward  in  that  direction,  and  certain- 
ly I  want  at  this  point  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
BoxKRl.  and  the  gentleilian  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BamiaTi],  chairman  of  the 
Seapower  Subconmiittee  for  their  con- 
cern and  their  willingness  to  work  to 


perfect  this  amendment  since  it  has 
been  modified  by  the  authors. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewomen 
from  California  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing.   

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bennett],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
gentlewoman  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  modified  Boxer  amendment  on  the 
MK-48  advanced  capability  torpedo. 
This  modified  amendment  was  worked 
out  between  Mrs.  Boxer  and  myself 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  ben- 
efits and  drawbacks  to  the  ADCAP 
program  of  placing  limitations  on 
fiscal  year  1988  procurement  funds. 

In  simple  terms,  the  agreement 
would  modify  the  conditions  under 
which  fiscal  year  1988  fxmds  could  be 
released  to  take  accoimt  of  the  "fact 
of  life"  circumstances  that  often  occur 
during  operational  testing. 

The  modified  amendment  would 
retain  the  requirement  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion certify  that  the  ADCAP  torpedo 
has  met  all  of  its  operational  test  ob- 
jectives before  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1988  can  be  spent. 

The  modified  amendment  would  add 
an  alternative  approach  to  release  of 
fluids  should  some  of  these  test  crite- 
ria not  be  met  exactly.  In  such  cases 
the  Director  would  be  required  to 
identify  the  test  criteria  that  are  not 
achieved  exactly  in  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and,  if  the  circumstances 
warrant,  to  provide  justification  as  to 
why  fimds  should  be  released  in  light 
of  any  deviation  from  the  criteria  as 
stated  in  the  operational  test  plan. 

In  this  way  the  modified  amendment 
recognizes  the  realities  of  conducting 
operational  testing.  For  example, 
there  are  often  instances  where  rela- 
tively minor  problems  are  uncovered 
during  the  testing  that  are  easily  cor- 
rected. In  such  cases  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  to  provide 
justification  for  releasing  funds  with- 
out imduly  delaying  the  whole  pro- 
gram. I  would  anticipate  that  such  jus- 
tifications could  be  the  subject  of  sub- 
sequent congressional  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  modified  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  sup- 
port its  adoption. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  is  there  any  Member  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  certainly  is. 
Blr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CELAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  enter  into  a 
little  disclosure  with  the  gentleman 
because  I  really  do  not  imderstand  the 
Impact  and  the  import  of  the  prof- 
fered amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  Director  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  has 
certain  rules,  regulations  that  he  has 
to  comply  with.  I  am  told  that  the 
Navy  says  that  there  is  no  particular 
problem  with  the  torpedo. 

We  are  accused  of  mlcromanage- 
ment,  all  too  often,  and  perhaps  justly 
so,  but  sometimes  maybe  we  are  guilty 
when  we  should  not  be.  But  I  was  won- 
dering why  do  we  single  out  this  form 
the  whole  panoply  of  weapons  sys- 
tems? Why  have  we  selected  this  one 
and  what  is  the  problem  with  it?  Is 
there  a  problem  with  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  can  respond. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it,  because  I  really  have  no  reason 
for  opposing  the  thrust  of  what  I 
think  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  just  that  I  question  the  necessity 
for  it,  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  Sea- 
power Subcommittee  could  assist  me 
in  this  regard,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Navy  has  a  lot 
of  imexpended  funds,  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  fimding  that  it  has  not  felt 
it  should  go  forward  with  because  of 
imperfections  that  have  arisen.  The 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  was  a  little  too  tight  for  the 
Navy  to  live  with.  In  other  words,  it 
said  if  they  had  not  complied  with  all 
of  the  standards  she  set  out  in  her 
amendment  they  could  not  spend  any 
money  at  all  to  go  forward  with  the 
program. 

The  modification,  which  I  agreed  to, 
was  to  say  that  they  could  present 
some  things  that  might  be  able  to  be 
modified  in  time,  and  could  go  forward 
and  spend  money  and  keep  the  thing 
going  and.  at  the  same  time,  not  im- 
peril the  ultimate  usefulness.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  agrees  to  and 
what  I  agree  to. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable, 
more  reasonable  from  my  standpoint 
than  even  from  hers,  I  think.  Because 
she  might  well  feel  that  she  has  lost 
control  because  now  there  is  a  degree 
of  judgment  coming  in,  and  she  might 
be  apprehensive  that  they  might  use 
this  money  improperly. 
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BCr.  DICKINSON.  It  was  for  this 
reason  I  wanted  to  direct  my  inquiry 
to  the  gentleman  rather  than  the  of- 
ferer of  the  amendment,  because  this 
Is  an  amendment  that  would  normally 
come  out  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it.  This  did  not 
make  it  into  the  original  bill,  and  this 
is  another  case  of  micromanagement. 

I  do  not  say  this  facetiously,  but  I 
did  not  know  this  program  was  on  the 
hit  list  of  the  Military  Reform  Caucus 
this  year.  Are  we  going  to  have  torpe- 
does or  something  else  next  year? 
What  are  we  doing?  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  problem  in  this  area.  If 
there  is,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

The  Mark  26  had  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  the  past,  but  I  understand  that 
they  do  not  exist  today.  So  we  are 
adding  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
to  tell  them  how  to  do  their  business. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation is  not  doing  his  job,  that  he 
needs  this  that  he  otherwise  would  not 
be  paying  attention  to  business?  That 
is  why  I  ask  the  question.  Why  do  we 
need  this?     

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  Navy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Navy  has  not  objected  to  this  modified 
amendment  that  we  have  before  us.  I 
think  they  feel  like  they  would  like  to 
be  told  this.  In  other  words.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  to  a  degree  that 
there  is  some  micromanagement,  but 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  all  of  the  micro- 
management  immediately. 

In  this  particular  instance  it  is  not 
painful  to  the  Navy  to  do  this,  so  I 
think  it  is  a  progressive  thing  to  do  to 
add  this  amendment,  with  the  modifi- 
cation. I  think  it  is  very  reasonable. 
The  Navy  has  not  objected  to  it,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer].  I 
think  the  ultimate  result  is  going  to  be 
good  for  the  Treasury  and  good  for 
everybody. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman's  information  and  my 
information  differ  on  whether  or  not 
the  Navy  likes  the  amendment.  I  am 
told  they  would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

The  gentleman  says  they  have  no 
objection  to  it.  I  know  they  felt  very 
strongly  about  it  before  it  was  modi- 
fied, and  as  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed, they  still  do  not  like  it.  I  am 
told  they  can  live  with  it,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  they  feel  it  is  more  an 
impediment  than  a  help. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  goi^ig 
to  vote  against  the  amendment.  But  it 
is  not  the  end  of  the  world  if  it  passes, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  comments  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota).  The  ques- 


tion is  on  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  25, 
noes  38. 

RSCOROED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— -ayes  191,  noes 
206,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  124] 


Aekerman 
ApplegKte 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bemuui 
BUkkI 
Boehlert 
Boland 
Bonior  (MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 

Edwards  (CA) 
English 
Espy 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Florlo 
Foglietu 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Prank 
Oarcia 
Oejdenson 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Grant 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 


Baker 

Ballenser 

BarUeU 


AYES-I91 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

L&Falce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Mack 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

NOES-206 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

BevlU 

Bilbray 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boggi 


Obey 
Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
TorricelU 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vento 
Viscloeky 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weiss 
Wheat 
WUIiams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


Boucher 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 


Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coau 

Coble 

(Pieman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

Del^y 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EYdreich 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hanunerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 


Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Intaofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomaisino 

lAtU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McOade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMIUan  (NO 

McMIUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

NIchoU 

NIelson 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pickett 


Pickle 

Poitcf 

Price  (IL) 

PuneU 

QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roger* 

Rote 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schulxe 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIsiaky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Wolf 
WorUey 
WyUe 
Young  (AK> 


NOT  VOTING-36 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

C^rane 

Derrick 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Evans 


Flake 

Ford(TN) 

Gephardt 

GIrigrich 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Hubbard 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Molinari 

Owens  (UT) 

Ray 

D  1600 


Roemer 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Tamin 

Torres 

Waxman 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
PRICE  of  Illinois  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SOLARZ  and  Mr.  DWYER  of 
New  Jersey  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 
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So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKIIUMmT  OmUD  BT  MKS.  BOXm 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  Cleric  wiU  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxxx:  Strike 
out  subMcUon  (a)  of  section  207  (page  33. 
linea  3  through  5)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f oUowlnr 

(a)  Fowpiiio  LnoTAiioii.— Of  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  not  more 
than  $375,672,000  for  research,  develop- 
mmt,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  obligate  any 
funds  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  until  the  Secretary  notifies  Con- 
gress (in  accordance  with  established  repro- 
gnmming  procedures)  of  the  source  to  be 
used  for  the  funds. 

(3)  The  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $375,672,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxzr]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
wUl  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairmain,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  B-IB  Is  way 
behind  schedule  and  will  cost  addition- 
al billions  of  dollars  in  testing  and 
fixes  because  of  the  Air  Force's  mis- 
management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  require  the  Air  Force  to 
pay  from  its  own  budget  for  additional 
testing  to  solve  the  B-lB's  many  defi- 
ciencies and  problems.  My  amendment 
makes  fiscal  common  sense.  It  would 
simply  say  to  the  Air  Force,  yes,  we 
need  to  continue  to  test  the  B-IB.  but, 
no,  taxpayers  will  not  bail  you  out. 

We  must  send  a  message  today  to 
the  Pentagon  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  sick  and  tired  of  paying  for 
the  B-1  and  other  defective  weapons 
systems  twice;  once  to  produce  them 
and  once  to  fix  them. 

Just  like  an  automobile  manufactur- 
er is  required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
recall,  so,  too,  should  the  Air  Force  be 
forced  to  pay  for  testing  the  B-lB's  se- 
rious deficiences.  To  do  otherwise  is 
not  fair. 

Let  me  be  clear,  the  Air  Force  has 
used  up  all  of  its  testing  funds  in  its 
R&D  budget  and  it  is  only  because  of 
its  mismanagement  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  pump  more  than  $300  million 
Into  the  program. 

The  amendment  before  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  reduces  the  total  Air  Force 


authorization  by  the  $376  million  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  au- 
thorized for  the  B-lB  testing.  The 
amendment  further  requires  that  the 
Air  Force  come  back  to  Congress  with 
a  reprogramming  proposal  for  funds  to 
pay  for  the  testing. 

Now  anyone  who  says  the  Air  Force 
does  not  have  enough  funds  to  pay  for 
this  does  not  know  about  the  Air 
Force  budget.  It  is  $100  billion,  and  in 
R&D  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  $16 
billion.  So  how  could  it  be  that  that 
$376  million  could  not  be  found? 

The  Air  Force  has  not  been  candid 
with  us  regarding  the  B-lB's  prob- 
lems. They  have  withheld  information 
about  the  aircraft's  problems  as  re- 
cently as  February  of  last  year. 

The  B-lB's  latest  problem  is  that 
the  defensive  avionics  and  the  offen- 
sive avionics  cannot  work  together,  a 
major  problem.  Our  procurement 
system  must  be  ruled  by  honesty  and 
integrity.  We  need  weapons  that  work 
when  they  are  supposed  to  work.  We 
need  weapons  that  we  pay  for  once, 
not  twice.  And  we  need  weapons 
which,  if  they  have  problems,  are 
dealt  with  honestly  by  the  Air  Force 
and  by  the  other  services  as  well. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  a  charge 
on  the  last  amendment,  that  we  here 
in  Congress  micromanage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  when  we 
are  asked  for  many  millions,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  hard-earned 
taxpayer  dollars  to  bail  out  a  program, 
you  bet  we  have  to  hold  the  Penta- 
gon's feet  to  the  fire  so  that  we  get 
decent  weapon  systems  that  work  at  a 
sensible  cost  and  are  safe. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  from  the 
B-IB  is  that  the  Pentagon  cannot  be 
allowed  to  hide  its  problems  and  then 
ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay 
through  the  nose. 

The  Boxer-Brerman-Frank-McClos- 
key-Slaughter  amendment,  which  is 
supported  by  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 
will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  effectiveness,  integri- 
ty, and  sound  management  of  the  B- 
IB  program. 

We  need  your  support  today  to  try 
to  bring  some  sense  and  some  sanity  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  overkill. 

Let  me  explain  why.  The  special 
panel  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  investigated  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram held  extensive  hearings  after  in- 
depth  staff  work  and  6  months  full- 
time  involvement  of  a  specially  as- 
signed team  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 


Following  the  hearings  the  panel, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
AspiN  and  Procurement  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Strattoh,  issued  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  B-IB  program. 
It  was  a  thorough,  let-the-chips-fall- 
where-they-may  report. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  com- 
mittee then  marked  up  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  that  is 
before  us  today.  In  the  B-IB  program, 
the  conunittee  has  taken  the  following 
actions: 

First,  reduced  the  B-IB  program  re- 
quest of  $680  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988  by  nearly  $300  million,  or.  44  per- 
cent of  the  requested  amount. 

Second,  levied  quarterly  reporting 
requirements  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  status  of  the  B-IB,  in- 
cluding its  performance,  technical  and 
fiscal  problems  and  ability  to  meet 
program  milestones. 

Third,  prohibited,  without  specific 
authorization  and  appropriations,  any 
funds  being  used  to  modernize  the  B- 
IB  aircraft. 

Fourth,  required  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  request  proposals  for 
systems  integration  work  on  the  B-IB, 
so  that  the  avionics  problems  can  be 
fixed. 

Fifth,  ensured  the  active  involve- 
ment and  oversight  of  the  director  of 
operational  test  and  evaluation  in  the 
B-IB  flight  test  program;  and 

Sixth,  authorized  establishment  of  a 
special  panel  of  experts  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  are  Independent  of 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  an  assessment 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  see,  this  is 
a  very  significant  and  demanding  set 
of  requirements  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  B-IB  program.  We  have  im- 
posed a  set  of  binding  constraints  on 
this  program. 

We  have  done  so  for  a  very  basic 
reason:  to  see  that  we  get  the  B-IB 
that  we  paid  for.  To  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  case,  we  need  a  vigorous  test 
program. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  goes 
in  the  opposite  direction  and,  in  doing 
so,  will  cause  the  B-IB  test  program  to 
cost  twice  as  much  as  it  should. 

Let  me  explain  why. 

In  the  first  place,  the  DOD  budget 
building  process  for  fiscal  year  1988  al- 
located $415  million  for  the  B-IB  test 
program.  This  means  that  to  make 
space  for  the  B-IB  test  program,  other 
research  and  development  activities 
were  not  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  request. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  adopt  the 
Boxer  amendment,  we  are  telling  the 
Defense  Department  that  they  will 
have  to  come  up  with  the  B-IB  test 
money  out-of-hide  through  the  repro- 
gramming process.  In  other  words, 
they  will  have  to  take  money  away 


from  other  programs  to  pay  for  the  B- 
IB  test  program. 

As  a  result,  we  would  be  paying  for 
the  B-IB  test  program  twice.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  approach  does  nothing 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  B-IB.  In 
fact,  it  only  means  that  we  will  be  de- 
nying funds  for  other  important  de- 
fense programs. 

I  urge  a  resounding  no  vote  on  the 
Boxer  amendment. 


Mr. 
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yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Members  did  not  like  the 
last  amendment,  they  are  going  to  like 
this  one  even  less. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  terri- 
ble mistake  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
amendment.  With  regard  to  the  B-1 
bomber,  2  years  from  now  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  singing  the 
praises  of  the  B-1  bomber.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent bomber.  It  does  have  problems, 
but  I  am  telling  the  Members  that  2 
years  from  now  we  are  going  to  be 
saying  how  great  it  is. 

Let  us  put  that  question  aside  and 
talk  about  this  particular  amendment. 
The  amendment  concedes  the  need  for 
additional  testing  but  prohibits  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  to  do  so.  The  Air 
Force  would  be  forced  to  reprogram 
money  away  from  other  programs  to 
make  sure  that  critical  areas  are  not 
impacted.  That  frankly  does  not  make 
sense. 

If  there  are  shortcomings  of  this  air- 
craft, let  us  fix  them.  What  can  possi- 
bly be  gained  by  forcing  a  reprogram- 
ming? About  the  only  likely  conse- 
quence of  dragging  this  out  will  be  in- 
creasing the  cost. 

Why  delay  defensive  and  flight  con- 
trol systems  and  curtail  important 
cruise  missile  and  conventional  weap- 
ons carriage  capabilities?  This  is  exact- 
ly the  development  that  needs  to  be 
done  quickly  and  efficiency,  not  in  the 
roundabout  manner  specified  in  this 
particular  amendment. 

The  B-IB  program  is  still  weU 
within  the  original  cost  estimates  of 
$20.5  billion  in  1981  doUars.  We  talk 
about  saving  the  taxpayers  money, 
smd  let  me  tell  the  Members  that  this 
program  has  been  a  g(x>d  program,  one 
that  is  well  within  the  confines  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  not  true  that  we  had  allocated  $24 
billion,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
came  in  $600  million  underneath  that 
figure  and  last  year  we  took  that  away 
from  them,  so  this  is  simply  a  request 
to  restore  part  of  that  monejr?  Is  that 
not  correct? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  That  is  ex- 
actly true.  That  is  a  very  good  point. 
They  came  in  $600  million  under,  and 
they  are  Just  asking  for  the  $600  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  excellent  point. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  and  40  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment to  help  restore  some  semblance 
of  management  credibility  and  fiscal 
integrity  to  the  B-IB  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  too  much  em- 
phasis on  concurrency  has  resulted  in 
the  structural  and  technical  problems 
now  rampant  in  the  system. 

This  may  well  be.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  larger  problem  is 
not  concurrency— but  veracity— the 
constant  "stonewalling"  as  to  informa- 
tion on  the  Air  Force's  developing 
problems  with  the  B-IB. 

As  the  Armed  Services  Panel  report 
states: 

(4)  That  the  B-IB  faces  problems  and 
would  require  modifications  was  known  to 
the  program  in  1982,  but  the  scale  of  the 
problem  was  not  communicated  to  senior 
Air  Force  or  Defense  Department  officials 
until  1985  or  to  Congress  until  1987. 

Any  problems  with  electronic  coun- 
termeasures  and  defensive  avionic  sys- 
tems pale  alongside  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  left  out  of 
the  informational  and  decisionmaking 
loop  for  several  years— and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  the  last  to 
know,  after  numerous  contractors  and 
the  media. 

The  B-IB  may  be  a  "Flying  Edsel " 
or  it  may  be  the  best  bomber  in  the 
world  today.  At  any  rate  it  has  no- 
where near  the  operating  specifica- 
tions that  were  promised  and  ordered. 

To— $376  million  more  for  R&D 
when  just  1  year  ago  the  Air  Force 
said  only  $42  million  would  be 
needed— would  be  to  pet  the  dog  that 
Just  bit  off  your  arm. 

Send  the  B-IB  back  to  obedience 
school.  Put  some  discipline  in  the 
structure. 

Support  the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Boxer  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  have 
worked  together  to  develop  a  major 
weapon  system  that  costs  less  than  es- 
timated, is  being  delivered  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  is  capable  of  penetrating 
Soviet  airspace.  And  yet,  instead  of 
being  hailed  as  a  great  procurement 
success,  it  is  being  subjected  to  unwar- 
ranted criticism. 

Critics  trying  to  destroy  the  B-IB 
refer  to  the  40-ton  weight  gain,  but 
fail  to  point  out  that  37  of  the  40  tons 
are  additional  bombs,  missiles,  and 
fuel  gained  by  design  changes  that 


added  only  7,000  pounds  to  the  plaice's 
actual  empty  weight. 

They  argue  that  the  B-IB  can't  fly 
over  20,000  feet,  but  fail  to  mention 
that  it  was  designed  for  low  altitude 
flight.  Nor  do  they  mention  the  fact 
that  Soviet  surface-to-air  missiles  have 
ranges  in  excess  of  80,000  feet,  which 
we've  known  since  Francis  Gary 
Powers  was  shot  down  in  his  U-2  in 
the  1960's.  Indeed,  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  B-IB  was  designed  to 
and  can  fly  at  200  feet  and  thereby 
evade  Soviet  radars  and  missiles. 

Critics  allege  that  a  fully  loaded  B- 
IB  has  poor  maneuverability,  conven- 
iently ignoring  the  fact  that  it  would 
launch  its  20  cruise  missiles  1,500 
miles  or  more  from  its  target  and  then 
proceed,  lighter  and  dra«-free,  to  drop 
to  very  low  altitude  to  penetrate 
Soviet  airspace. 

Sponsors  of  the  Boxer  amendment 
claim  that  fixing  the  B-IB  will  requh« 
massive  infusions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, but  in  fact  the  Air  Force  asked 
for  $600  million  over  2  years  to  im- 
prove the  B-IB.  which  is  less  than  the 
$1.2  billion  that  Congress  removed 
from  the  program  last  year  because  it 
was  running  so  far  below  original  cost 
estimates. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  some  prob- 
lems with  the  B-lB;  most  of  them  are 
the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  expected 
in  any  new  weapon  system,  and 
they've  been  addressed.  Some,  particu- 
larly the  defensive  avionics,  need  fur- 
ther work.  However,  I'd  want  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  money  the  Air  Force  has 
requested  for  this  purpose  is  well 
within  the  original  cost  estimates  for 
the  B-IB. 

In  the  meantime,  current  problems 
do  not  render  the  B-IB  useless  or  a 
"flying  lemon."  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  praised  by  the  air  crews  who 
fly  it  and  the  technical  sergeants  who 
work  on  it. 

As  a  pilot  of  30  years,  I  have  alwajrs 
believed  that  the  best  people  to  go  to 
for  opinions  about  airplanes  are  the 
people  who  fly  them.  This  is  doubly 
true  when  you  are  talking  about  mili- 
tary airplanes  and  pilots  whose  lives 
may  depend  some  day  on  the  o^abU- 
ity  of  the  aircraft  in  a  wartime  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  personally  spoken  with  pilots 
and  engineers  working  with  the  B-IB, 
and  I  have  heard  only  praise  for  the 
aircraft. 

Gen.  Larry  Welch,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  has  told  me  of  the 
plane's  excellent  performance  and  the 
confidence  his  men  have  in  it. 

Lt.  Col.  Michael  Keimy,  a  pilot  with 
16  years  of  experience,  gave  the  B-IB 
the  strongest  possible  vote  of  confi- 
dence when  he  said  he  "would  go  to 
war  in  a  heartbeat  with  this  airplane." 
The  facts  are  that: 
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The  B-IB  bmnber  Is  operational  and 
has  suoceaafully  ccHnpleted  a  21-hour 
test  flight  that  took  it  to  within  160 
nav^i^i  miles  of  the  Soviet  border. 

Its  air  crews  believe  strongly  in  its 
capabiliUes;  and 

The  request  for  funding  is  within 
original  cost  estimates. 

The  bottom  Une  is  that  the  Boxer 
amendment  would  needlessly  compli- 
cate and  delay  corrections  in  the  B- 
IB's  defensive  avionics. 
Vote  against  needless  delay. 
Vote  for  the  best  bomber  in  the 
world.  _._     . 

Vote  against  the  Boxer  amendment. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dorham]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  contractor  was  asked  to 
bring  in  the  B-IB,  a  hundred  of  them, 
under  or  at  $20.5  billion.  They  brought 
it  in  at  $19.9  billion,  turning  back  $600 
million.  That  does  not  happen  in  this 
country  very  often. 

The  Air  Force  has  now  asked  us  to 
give  back  some  of  that  money  to  take 
care  of  problems  that  they  are  work- 
ing out  as  they  are  turning  out 
ctnnbat-ready  crews. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
iMHon,  used  a  line  that  used  to  be 
used  in  the  automobile  business  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  it  Is  stiU  good:  ask 
someone  who  drives  it— or  flies  it— or 
owns  it.  Ask  the  pUots  who  fly  this  air- 
plane, the  ones  that  are  now  checking 
out  and  who  are  going  to  become 
combat  ready  to  fly  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base,  SD.  or  at  Dyess  Air  Force 
Base.  TX.  I  first  flew  the  B-IA  on 
June  6,  1978. 1  will  be  flying  the  B-IB 
on  Jime  5,  next  month. 

The  pilots  tell  me  that  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  bomber  aircraft. 

Let  us  not  do  anything  to  hurt  this 
program  that  was  delayed  for  5  years, 
costing  us  144  extra  airplanes.  That  is 
what  happened  under  President 
Carter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  of  April  8, 
1987.  that  teUs  us  that  we  should  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  the  B-1  bomber 
Since  good  news  is  "no  news,"  little  has 
been  written  about  the  sleek  B-1  strategic 
bomber  during  the  final  six  years  of  its  de- 
veloinnent  program.  The  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional B-1  program  has  always  been  under 
cost,  ahead  of  schedule  and  always  has  met 
or  exceeded  all  production  test  goals. 

On  June  2»,  1985,  the  first  of  100  B-ls  was 
deUvered  to  the  UA  Air  Force.  I  Hew  to 
DyetB  Air  FDroe  Base,  Texas,  to  witness  that 
significant  event  In  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  Air  Force  history.  Since  then,  more 
than  34  bombers  have  been  delivered  to 
SAC  and  are  now  standing  watch  in  defense 
of  our  freedCHn.  Because  of  the  priority 
President  Ronald  Reagan  placed  on  the  B- 
IB  program  when  he  wisely  decided  to  mod- 
ernize our  aging  bomber  forces,  final  sys- 
tems testing  of  the  aircraft  was  to  occur  si- 


multaneously with  the  training  of  the  air 


crews.  ,  , 

Now  that  combat-ready  training  is  pro- 
groslng.  a  number  of  problems  have  come 
to  light— problems  that  could  only  be  dis- 
covered at  this  stage  of  development.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  B-1  crit- 
icism in  the  media  in  recent  weeks.  Not  only 
are  most  of  the  criticisms  misleading,  many 
are  simply  wrong.  The  B-1  bomber  program 
continues  to  be  a  major  success  story. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  "deficien- 
cies" often  cited  by  the  self-acclaimed  de- 
fense experts  in  the  media  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  new  production  aircraft.  This  is  true 
of  both  military  and  civilian  planes.  Howev- 
er, unlike  most  new  aircraft  that  follow  a 
lengthy  development  and  test  schedule,  the 
B-1  has  been  on  a  very  tight  schedule  and 
under  a  congressionally  mandated  spending 
cap  of  $20.5  billion.  In  other  words,  Rock- 
well International  redesigned  the  B-IA  and 
then  began  building  the  new  B-1  "B"  model 
within  a  set  budget.  The  Air  Force  took  the 
unprecedented,  yet  tremendous  cost-saving 
step  of  incorporating  the  final  phases  of  the 
test  program  within  the  same  time  frame  as 
the  combat-ready  development.  Those  tests, 
which  usuaUy  take  place  before  deUvery, 
would  have  delayed  delivery  of  the  first  B-1 
and  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
each  plane. 

Although  there  are  dozens  of  allegations 
made  against  the  B-1,  let's  analyze  the  most 
serious  charges.  Perhaps  the  claim  that  the 
B-ls  in  service  have  sprung  "leaks"  Is  the 
one  charge  that  is  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion. Fuel  seepage  is  not  uncommon  to  most 
aircraft  that  use  the  type  of  fuel  system 
found  on  the  B-IB.  It  U  the  same  type  of 
system  used  on  commercial  airliners  where 
fuel  is  stored  throughout  the  wings  in  their 
entirety  ("wet  wings")  rather  than  in  fuel 
bladders.  This  aUows  the  plane  to  store 
more  fuel  by  using  all  available  hooks  and 
crannies.  Seepage,  and  we  are  talking  drops, 
not  gallons,  is  not  uncommon  and  is  fixable. 
The  media,  by  using  the  words  "leaks"  and 
"weeps,"  create  the  impression  of  a  serious 
fire  hazard,  when  the  problem  is  both  mini- 
mal and  correctable.  As  each  B-IB  logs 
more  time  in  the  air,  the  seepage  becomes 
less  frequent  and  the  plane  more  efficient. 

A  second  major  charge  that  has  received 
attention  is  the  claim  that  the  B-1  is  so 
"fat"  that  it  can  barely  fly,  much  less  per- 
form the  low-level  penetration  mission  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

This  Is  absolutely  false.  When  the  presi- 
dent ordered  the  development  of  the  new  B- 
1,  the  Air  Force  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  number  of  design  changes  in  the  air- 
craft to  improve  its  capabilities.  One  signifi- 
cant change  is  that  they  added  7.000  pounds 
to  the  airplane  so  It  could  carry  an  addition- 
al 75,000  pounds  of  fuel  and  weapons.  This, 
by  any  standard,  is  a  great  trade-off.  But  it 
wasn't  the  only  trade-off.  There  was  a  low- 
ering of  the  maximum  high  altitude  the  B-1 
can  fly  when  fully  loaded,  and  a  loss  of 
some  maneuverabUity  at  lower  altitudes. 
But  this  is  not  a  deficiency.  Rarely  does  any 
military  plane  fly  fully  loaded  to  its  maxi- 
mum weight,  and  under  normal  situations, 
the  B-1  can  easUy  fly  over  30,000  feet.  But 
more  Important,  the  B-1  was  designed  to  be 
a  low-level  penetration  bomber  and  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  new  "B"  model  en- 
hanced this  "on-the-deck"  capability. 

The  pUots  I  have  talked  with  teU  me  that 
the  B-1  Is  the  best  airplane  they  have  ever 
flown  and  that  those  who  claim  it  cannot 
maneuver  have  no  idea  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  (I  personally  piloted  the  B-IA  for 


more  than  five  hours  on  June  6,  1978.  and 
look  forward  to  flying  the  B-IB  next 
month.) 

Then,  there  is  the  issue  of  money.  There 
are  claims  that  it  wlU  take  bUlions  of  dollars 
to  correct  all  the  supposed  B-1  shortcom- 
ings. Last  year,  because  the  B-1  manage- 
ment program  was  so  successful.  Congress 
was  able  to  take  back  more  than  $1  billion 
from  the  contractor.  This  is  a  significant 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  However,  because 
of  the  problems  and  the  media  attention, 
the  Air  Force  requested  approximately  $600 
million  for  accelerated  testing.  This  amount 
will  stay  under  the  congressional  budget  cap 
and  there  will  be  no  cost  overruns. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  as  to  how 
well  the  defense  electronic  equipment  will 
work.  This  is  one  allegation  that  has  merit. 
There  is  a  problem  with  some  of  the  defen- 
sive electronic  coimtermeasures  equipment 
on  board.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Air  Force 
is  disappointed  with  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  this  crucial  electronic  component  on 
the  B-IB.  But  to  take  the  quantum  leap 
that  the  B-IB  is  defenseless  and  thus 
unable  to  complete  its  mission  if  called  upon 
is  just  plain  wrong. 
The  root  cause  of  the  problem  is  twofold. 
First,  the  Soviet  radar  detection  and  jam- 
ming capabilities  developed  faster  then  ex- 
pected, thanks  to  Soviet  spying.  Because  of 
a  few  treasonous  Americans,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  able  to  develop  and  deploy 
sophisticated  "Look-Down  Shoot-Down" 
radars  that  are  needed  to  go  after  low  pene- 
trating bombers  such  as  the  B-1. 

Second,  the  avionics  improvements  are  on 
the  very  fastest  track  of  all  technology.  This 
has  led  to  the  current  generation  of  B-1  de- 
fensive electronic  countermeasures  t>eing 
less  effective  than  we  would  like.  However, 
the  B-ls  already  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
are  not  defenseless  and  can  effectively  do 
the  job  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  list  of  accusations  against  the  B-1  is 
long,  but  they  wither  away  in  comparison  to 
the  real  measure  of  the  aircraft— how  it  per- 
forms its  mission.  At  a  time  when  our  de- 
fense budget  is  under  unrelenting  fire,  and 
cost  overruns  and  inflated  prices  are  high- 
lighted the  B-1  glistens  as  one  of  those  shin- 
ning examples  of  what  we  can  achieve  by 
sound  management  techniques. 

The  media,  rather  than  creating  news  by 
building  stories  based  on  allegations,  half- 
truths  and  down-right  misinformation, 
should  commend  the  Air  Force  for  prompt 
resolution  of  operational  problems,  and  for 
bringing  the  B-1  on  line  below  cost  and 
ahead  of  schedule. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Let  us  be  very  clear.  This  is  not  an 
effort  to  cut  one  penny  out  of  the  B- 
IB.  None  of  us  is  seeking  to  come  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  wild  blue  yonder,  which  seems 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  fruitless  effort  in 
any  case.  He  is  free  to  soar  in  his  usual 
style.  What  we  are  talidng  about  is 
whether  we  should  give  the  Air  Force 
an  incentive  to  be  efficient. 

The  money  that  will  be  spent  on  the 
B-IB  will  be  spent,  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  passes,  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  takes  off— and  we 
certainly  hope  he  lands  once  he  has 


taken  off— and  what  this  amendment 
says  to  the  Air  Force  is,  "You  have 
come  to  us  and  said  that  because  of 
some  mistakes  and  problems  and 
errors  and  some  misestimates,  they 
need  more  money." 

The  amendment  says,  "Fine,  spend 
the  money,  make  this  aircraft  as 
combat-ready  as  it  can  be,  but  find  it 
in  what  you  have  already  been  voted." 

It  is  an  incentive  to  be  efficient. 
What  it  says  is,  "if  you  come  to  us  and 
say  you  need  more  money,  then  you 
should  find  it  from  what  you  have  oth- 
erwise been  given."  To  say  that  we  are 
sorry  that  mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  here  is  an  entirely  new  pot  of 
money  to  come  on  top  of  what  they 
have  previously  asked  is  to  deprive 
them  of  the  incentive  to  act  efficient- 
ly. We  cannot  put  free  market  mecha- 
nisms into  the  Air  Force  or  into  other 
defense  systems.  We  can  try  to  ap- 
proximate those,  and  one  way  we  ap- 
proximate the  efficiency  of  a  market 
mechanism  is  to  say,  "Error  is  not 
free."  If  there  have  been  engineering 
problems  and  if  they  have  got  to  im- 
prove the  development,  then  they 
should  find  the  money  out  of  what 
they  have  already  gotten. 

So  this  is  not  an  effort  to  denigrate 
the  B-IB.  I  look  forward  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  coming  back  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  singing  the 
praises,  and  I  wiU  applaud  the  rendi- 
tion on  the  floor.  The  question  is. 
Should  we  not  be  efficient  as  we  im- 
prove it? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  do  30  because  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  set  a  bad 
precedent  for  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  believe  in  realistic  operational 
testing  and  are  worldng  with  the  mili- 
tary services  to  encourage  it. 

As  a  former  Air  Force  pUot,  I  share 
my  colleagues  concerns  over  the  per- 
formance to  date  of  the  B-IB.  The  Air 
Force  itself  has  stated  that  it  will 
probably  be  years  before  some  of  the 
systems  on  board  the  aircraft  are  fully 
developed,  tested,  and  evaluated. 

The  Air  Force  knows  It  must  now  do 
some  serious  tests  on  the  aircraft  and 
it  is  ready  to  get  uinderway.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  coimterproductive 
at  this  point  to  take  a  piece  out  of  the 
Air  Force's  hide  when  its  ready  and 
willing  to  begin  some  important  tests. 

I  am  a  strong  proponent  for  the 
need  for  realistic  testing  of  all  our 
major  weapons  systems.  We,  are  a 
body,  need  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
encourage  the  military  services  to 
place  a  priority  on  operational  tests. 

We  should  do  that  by  funding  such 
tests,  and  making  those  fimds  a  priori- 
ty in  the  program.  We  will  not  accom- 


plish this  goal  by  punishing  the  Air 
Force  or  any  other  military  service  be- 
cause it  is  interested  in  testing. 

This  amendment  sends  the  wrong 
signal  because  it  implies  that  realistic 
testing  should  come  at  the  expense  of 
our  development  programs. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that  approach 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewomen  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  test  money  that  are  necessary 
will  come  within  the  $20.5  billion  cap. 
This  is  a  vital  system  that  has  some 
problems,  but  $600  million  of  that 
$20.5  billion  has  been  returned  into 
the  general  budget,  and  we  want  to 
use  some  of  that  money  to  address 
these  corrections. 

There  are  two  basic  problems.  One  is 
with  the  air  frame,  and  those  prob- 
lems are  readily  fixable.  The  second  is 
a  more  serious  problem,  though,  and 
that  is  in  the  electronic  countermeas- 
ures. That  is  partly  due  to  contractor 
problems  and  probably,  more  impor- 
tantly, due  to  a  change  in  the  Soviet 
threat. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  correct 
in  its  evaluation  earlier  that  we  should 
fimd  these  tests  and  make  these  cor- 
rections. Again  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  believe  we  should  vote 
against  the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  was  asi  Air  Force  pilot.  I  have 
been  a  pilot  for  40  years,  and  I  ap- 
plaud this  B-IB  bomber.  Apparently  it 
is  going  to  be  a  fine  aircraft.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  this  Con- 
gress to  try  to  make  the  Defense  De- 
partment responsible  for  its  behavior. 

It  is  long  since  overdue  that  we 
should  try  to  build  in  some  oversight 
and  build  in  some  accountability  so 
that  when  they  goof  up,  they  eat  it 
and  they  pay  for  it.  It  seems  there  is 
no  more  accountability  in  our  armed 
services. 

We  have  not  seen  a  court-martial  in 
decades,  despite  the  fiasco  of  the  hos- 
tage rescue  attempt,  despite  the  fiasco 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Beirut  truck 
bombing  that  resulted  in  several  hun- 
dred deaths.  All  these  were  attributa- 
ble to  a  lack  of  organization,  a  lack  of 
planning,  incompetence,  and  stupidity. 
It  is  about  time  that  we  had  some  ac- 
countability. It  is  about  time  the 
armed  services  became  responsible  for 
their  behavior,  and  this  is  one  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  entitled  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON,  lii.  Chainnan,  I  can 
readily  understand  the  frustration 
with  the  Air  Force  experience  by  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Most  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
I  have  shared  that  frustration.  The 
Air  Force,  in  my  estimation,  has  not 
really  lived  up  to  its  commitment  on 
the  B-1  bomber. 
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Nevertheless,  the  additional  testing 
must  go  forward.  The  ambitious  test- 
ing schedule  would  mean  further 
delays  in  getting  the  full  B-IB  ci«>abil- 
ity  on  the  flight  lines  in  defense  of 
this  country. 

Even  the  proposed  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  recognizes  the 
need  for  testing. 

It  simply  denies  the  Air  Force  the 
funds  necessary  to  conduct  those  tests. 
With  the  cuts  that  we  have  made  in 
the  Air  Force  budget  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  there  is  no  way  that  they  can 
absorb  the  $376  million  allocated  for 
additional  B-IB  testing  without  se- 
verely impacting  on  the  programs. 

I  found  it  very  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  talked 
about  fishing  in  1978.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  questioned 
whether  that  made  any  difference  at 
aU. 

I  spent  4V^  hours  in  the  B-1  in  June 
1980.  We  flew  very  low;  we  flew  very 
fast.  We  had  a  mission.  The  mission 
profile  was  one  that  was  able  to  be 
completed,  but  that  was  the  B-1. 

We  now  have  the  B-IB,  and  we  must 
go  forward  with  the  testing. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AspiNl,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  amendment  that  we  are  talking 
about,  the  differences  between  the 
Boxer  amendment  and  the  commit- 
tee's position,  the  similarities  there 
are  a  lot  greater  than  the  differences. 

In  both  the  Boxer  amendment  and 
in  the  committee  position,  the  philoso- 
phy behind  it  was,  we  should  fund  the 
further  testing  of  the  B-1,  but  we 
should  not  fund  any  fixes  to  the  B-1 
program,  or  any  enhancement  to  the 
B-1  program  until  we  knew  what  the 
problems  were,  so  we  would  continue 
with  the  testing  and  hold  up  on  fixing 
the  program,  hold  all  the  money  for 
fixing  the  program  until  we  got  the 
complete  bill. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
Boxer  position  and  the  committee  po- 
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sitlon  is  th«t  the  Boxer  position  would 
say  the  Air  Force  has  to  pay  for  the 
testing:  and  the  committee  says  that 
the  taaqmyers  pay  for  the  testing. 

I  believe  on  balance  that  the  Boxer 
amendment  has  some  merit  in  the 
signal  that  it  sends  to  the  Air  Force 
and  to  the  Pentagon,  and  I  plan  to 
vote  for  the  Boxer  amendment. 

The  CHAHUIAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxn]  has  20  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlew(Hnan  from  New  Toric  [Ms. 
Slaughtxr].      

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
accountability  in  military  procurement 
and  therefore  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  history  of  B-IB  is  a  history  of 
broken  promises  and  coverups.  The 
Air  Force  promised  to  deliver  an  effec- 
tive penetrating  bomber  which  would 
reach  initial  operating  capability  in 
September  1986.  The  latest  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  the  B- 
IB  reveals  that  we  will  now  have  to 
wait  until  1991  for  this  capability  to  be 
fully  met. 

The  B-lB's  defensive  electronics 
system  not  only  fails  to  perform  its 
function  of  Jamming  enemy  radar  sig- 
nals, but  actually  endangers  our  crews 
and  their  missions  by  sending  out  a 
beacon  advertising  its  approach. 

As  early  as  1982,  program  officials 
knew  that  the  B-IB  faced  problems 
and  would  require  modifications. 
Senior  Air  Force  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  knew  of  these  problems 
in  1985.  We  in  Congress  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  continuing  problems 
until  this  year. 

Congress  cannot  perform  its  over- 
sight fxmctions  when  it  is  not  told  the 
truth  about  the  project  status  and  per- 
formance. If  we  are  serious  about  en- 
suring our  money  is  spent  wisely  and  if 
we  are  serious  about  insisting  that  our 
fighting  forces  have  weapons  which 
work  and  don't  endanger  their  lives, 
we  must  take  a  stand  today. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  both 
Government  and  private  contractors 
that  coverups  have  a  cost.  Congress 
will  no  longer  pay  to  fix  flaws  which 
have  been  continually  covered  up. 
Today  we  vote  to  hold  those  who  said, 
"there's  no  problem"  accountable  for 
those  words. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer], 

the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Maine   [Mr. 

Bbehhah]. 
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Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment which  restricts  funding  for  addi- 
tional testing  and  evaluation  of  the  B- 
1  bomber.  This  amendment  is  not  a 
referendum  on  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  the  B-1— that  air- 
plane is  a  reality  with  42  already  on 
the  fUght  line. 

In  February,  Members  were  alerted 
by  oiu"  committee  chairman  of  the  se- 
rious problems  plaguing  the  B-1.  Com- 
mittee members  also  learned  through 
a  series  of  hearings  that  the  B-1  Pro- 
gram has  been  poorly  managed.  Ovir 
amendment  attempts  to  restore  ac- 
countability to  the  B-1  Program. 

Our  amendment  compels  the  Air 
Force  to  transfer  money  within  their 
testing  and  evaluation  accoimt  to  pay 
for  the  additional  testing  and  evalua- 
tion required  to  address  the  B-l's  defi- 
ciencies. The  Air  Force  has  requested 
$375  million  to  conduct  these  tests. 
The  amoimt  the  Air  Force  would  have 
to  reallocate  is  roughly  2  percent  of 
that  budget. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Air 
Force  to  request  a  reprogramming  of 
their  funding  to  cover  the  B-1  testing. 
I  do  not  believe  the  B-1  Program  wlU 
be  adversely  affected  through  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Boxer 
amendment^ 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  3  minutes  and  20  seconds 
remaining:  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  long  been  a  support- 
er of  the  B-1  bomber.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant weapon  which  our  Air  Force 
needs. 

Much  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done  on  the  B-1.  is 
in  my  district.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents derive  their  livelihood  from  this 
program. 

In  the  past.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed efforts  to  cut  funding  or  termi- 
nate this  program. 

It  is  because  I  support  the  B-1  that  I 
support  the  Boxer  amendment. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  the  B-1  Program 
were  allowed  to  bring  into  question 
the  importance  of  this  plane,  or  the 
contributions  it  will  make  to  our  de- 
fenses. 

The  issue  we  are  debating  is  who  will 
pay  for  those  fixes;  the  taxpayers  or 
the  Air  Force.  As  prime  contractor  for 
the  B-1.  the  Air  Force  must  assimie  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plane's  defects. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  repeat  of  om* 
experience  with  the  B-1.  Passage  of 
the  Boxer  amendment  will  make  clear 


Congress'  resolve  to  hold  the  line  on 
weapons  costs. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  this  is  not  an 
easy  amendment.  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  lightly  or  to  give  you  a 
difficult  vote.  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
amendment  in  terms  of  the  signal  that 
it  is  sending  out  across  America  today. 
This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  you  think  the  B-1 
bomber  is  the  greatest  bomber  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  world  or  the  worst 
bomber.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  because  what  we  do  in  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  con- 
tinue the  testing  and  to  continue  the 
fixes. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  there 
Is  no  one  else  to  stand  up  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  There  is  no  one 
else  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer 
but  those  of  us  in  this  room.  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  those 
people.  They  want  us  to  insure  that 
our  weapons  systems  work,  that  our 
weapons  systems  are  safe  and  that 
they  are  cost-effective. 

What  we  are  doing  simply.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  amendment  is 
saying  that  we  are  standing  up  for  the 
taxpayers  and  saying  to  the  Air  Force. 
"Yes,  the  B-IB  must  continue,  abso- 
lutely; but  no.  the  taxpayers  are  not 
going  to  bail  you  out.  You  go  into  your 
budget.  It  is  $91  billion,  the  Air  Force 
budget,  and  you  come  up  with  that 
$376  million  and  we  will  move  forward. 
So  please,  I  hope  you  will  stand  up 
for  the  taxpayers  and  vote  "aye"  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  would  point  out  to  this 
body  that  the  B-IB  is  on  alert  today 
at  Dyess  AFB.  TX  and  at  Ellsworth 
AFB.SD. 

This  newest  plane  in  the  Air  Force's 
inventory  can  penetrate  sophisticated 
defenses  at  high  speeds  and  low  alti- 
tudes. To  cripple  or  impede  the 
progress  of  the  delivery  of  the  100  air- 
craft currently  being  built  would  ad- 
versely affect  an  important  leg  of  our 
triad. 

As  with  any  new  aircraft,  certain 
problems  have  developed  but  these 
problems  have  been  identified  by  the 
Air  Force  and  are  in  the  process  of 
being  corrected.  Those  early  problems 
concern  fuel  leaks  and  the  software  in 
the  terrain-following  radar.  I  do  not 
maintain  that  these  are  minor  prob- 
lems—they are  deficiencies  and  these 
must  be  corrected.  But  all  in  all.  the 
B-IB  Program  is  one  in  which  we  can 


take  pride.  Both  the  production  sched- 
ule and  the  certified  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram are  being  met.  and  this  new  air- 
craft, like  the  B-52  which  it  replaces, 
provides  important  contributions  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chappell]. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  Where  is 
the  money  coming  from  in  the  Air 
Force  to  fix  something  supposedly 
that  has  to  be  fixed?  And  it  does. 
There  are  some  problems  with  the  B- 
1.  Everybody  acknowledges  those,  but 
they  are  primarily  problems  that  have 
to  do  with  meeting  the  threat,  with 
bringing  the  ECM  equipment  right  up 
to  the  state  of  the  art  in  order  that  we 
might  with  it  meet  the  threat  of  the 
Soviets.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
moneys  that  were  requested  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill. 

Now.  we  are  still  under  budget.  If 
you  remember,  back  in  1981  we  set  the 
ceiling  at  $20.5  billion.  Even  if  you  put 
the  $600  million  in  that  the  Air  Force 
is  requesting  over  the  next  2  years, 
you  still  come  in  almost  $400  million 
under  that  ceiling. 

Now,  the  only  moneys  that  the  Air 
Force  have  are  taxpayers'  moneys. 
What  are  they  going  to  do.  take  it  out 
of  the  16  program  or  the  15  program? 

The  point  is,  these  are  engineering 
changes.  These  are  things  that  happen 
with  every  new  system  we  have  ever 
built.  It  is  Just  one  of  those  things 
that  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  delay 
the  program.  Lf  you  want  to  delay  the 
fixing,  if  you  want  to  delay  the  test- 
ing, and  the  testing  is  the  very  thing 
that  has  to  be  done  and  you  have  to 
have  money  to  do  it.  if  you  want  to 
delay  It,  then  you  will  vote  "aye";  but 
if  you  want  to  move  on  with  this  pro- 
gram, get  these  engineering  problems 
out  of  the  way,  then  I  urge  you  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  cochalrman  of 
the  special  panel  investigating  the  B-1 
program,  I  have  been  as  critical  of  the 
Air  Force  as  anyone  else;  in  this 
matter  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]  indicated  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  committee  has 
already  put  some  tough  demands  and 
requirements  on  the  B-1  program  and 
these  are  already  underway. 

But  I  believe  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  are  not  Just  talking  about 
playthings.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  as 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chappell]  has  already  indicated. 

The  B-1  must  be  part  of  our  air- 
borne deterrent. 

The  B-1  may  not  be  perfect,  but  we 
are  moving  along  steadily  to  correct 
the  errors.  In  that  event  I  would  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  here  would  want  to 
have  that  deterrent  as  strong  and  as 
effective  as  possible.  For  us  to  try  to 
buy  cheap  testing  is  just  foolhardy, 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER] . 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  recognize  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  should  be  concerned  about  how  we 
are  spending  the  taxpayers'  money; 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  I 
oppose  this  amendment,  it  does  cost 
money  to  run  a  flight  test  program. 
The  B-1  is  a  reality.  There  are  a  him- 
dred  planes  in  the  pipeline.  We  have 
to  get  those  plans  completed,  upgrad- 
ed and  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  stabilizing  forces  we 
have  In  our  triad  is  our  bomber  forces. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  completing 
this  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now.  I  went  to  the  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  I  spent  25  years  in  aero- 
space engineering  worldng  on  aircraft. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
yes.  they  have  problems;  but  they  are 
on  their  way  to  solving  those  prob- 
lems. If  you  cut  the  money  off  now, 
you  are  going  to  delay  the  program, 
and  if  you  delay  the  program  we  are 
only  going  to  pay  more  for  it  later,  and 
that  Is  the  wrong  way  to  do  It. 

Clearly,  the  best  approach  Is  to  put 
the  money  in  now.  complete  the  flight 
test  program  as  soon  as  possible,  up- 
grade the  systems.  Let  us  get  those 
hundred  planes  out  there  and  let  us 
have  a  more  stabilizing  deterrent  force 
in  our  arsenal. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this.  Clearly,  the  Air  Force  has 
gotten  the  message  already.  They  un- 
derstand the  message  of  this  House. 
Let  us  not  hold  up  a  good  program  be- 
cause of  a  message. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rcsso).  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  on  striking  the  last 
word  is  completed.  The  gentleman  has 
1  minute  remaining  on  this  original 
time. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  has  20  seconds  remain- 
ing on  her  original  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  I  have  the  privilege  of  closing.  I 
will  let  the  gentlewoman  use  that  20 
seconds. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  has  been  so  mischaracter- 


ized  by  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  As  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee stated  very,  very  clearly,  there  is 
no  difference  in  both  versions.  We 
both  want  to  move  forward  with  the 
testing.  All  we  are  saying  on  our  side 
to  the  Air  Foirce  Is.  "You  have  not 
managed  this  program  well.  Figure  out 
a  way  to  pay  for  it.  You  have  a  large 
$91  billion  budget.  Pay  for  it." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  1  minute  with 
which  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  stop  and  think, 
this  is  most  ludricous.  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  now.  The  lady  says.  "Take 
the  money  out  of  your  hide."  Well,  out 
of  what  hide? 

We  have  already  taken  over  $2%  bil- 
lion out  of  SDI.  We  have  already 
taken  out  the  groimd-launched  cruise 
missile.  We  have  already  taken  out  the 
money  for  the  advanced  cruise  missile. 
We  have  taken  out  program  after  pro- 
gram after  program  by  denying  the 
Air  Force  money.  They  gave  back  $600 
million  on  this  program  last  year,  and 
now  they  are  asking  for  it  back. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 
The  author  of  the  amendment  has  al- 
ready voted  to  cut  the  thing  $17  bil- 
lion under  the  committee's  marie.  $25 
billion  under  what  was  requested  by 
the  minority. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No.  I  will  not 
yield. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 
Take  it  out  of  the  hide?  What  hide? 

We  have  taken  $17  billion  out  of 
what  the  committee  said  was  neces- 
sary. The  biggest  portion  of  this  came 
from  the  Air  Force.  Now  they  say. 
"Well,  that  is  not  enough,  take  some 
more  out  of  the  Air  Force."  Where? 
Where? 

I  have  Just  enumerated  some  of  the 
programs  that  we  have  zeroed  because 
there  is  not  money  here. 

We  have  got  to  complete  the  B-1 
program.  We  have  got  to  finish  the 
testing.  The  Air  Force  does  not  have 
the  money  in  some  hip  pocket  where  it 
is  not  being  used.  It  is  ludicrous  to  an 
extreme  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  build 
100  B-1  bombers,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  the  money  to  test  for  the 
fixing  of  things  that  are  deficient. 

Vote  the  amendment  down.  It  is  Just 
common  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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■BCOKDKD  von 

Mn.    BOXER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124,  noes 
379.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  12S1 


Aekwman 
Aipin 
Atkliw 
AuOoin 


BoolordCI) 

BonU 

Boaoo 

Boxer 

Brcnnaii 

Brooks 

I  (CO) 


Cu«n 
Carr 
Clmy 
Codbo 


Oonreia 

Coyne 

Croekett 


DIncdl 

Dtxon 

Donnelly 

Dargui(ND) 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edward*  <CA) 

Evy 

Erans 

FuceU 

Fuio 

norlo 

FocUetU 


Andrewi 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 


Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

BUbray 

BUlrakte 

BlUey 

Boehlert 


Boucher 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Bueehner 


Burton 

Buatamante 

Byron 


ATEB-124 

Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
Oarda 
Oejdenson 

OiUMMW 

Oooalei 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarini 

Hamilton 

HayeadL) 

Bertel 

Howard 

Hoy«r 

Jacobs 

Jeffordi 

JoaU 

Kapiur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KUdee 


Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Leach  (IA> 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Levlne  (CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Uplnskl 
Lowry  (WA) 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 


Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cbappell 

CliMwy 


ItcCloakey 

ItcHuch 

Mfume 

lCiller(CA) 

IClneU 

Moakley 

Moody 

NOES-279 

Clarke 

CUncer 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

C>>oper 

Coughlin 

(;:ourter 

Cralc 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davts(IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOana 

DeLay 

DeWtne 

Dickinaon 

Dicks 

DioGuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

FaweU 

Felchan 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 


Morrison  (CT) 
Mraaek 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NT) 

PanetU 

Pease 

Perkln 

RahaU 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slkorski 

Skaggs 

SUughter  (NT) 

8t  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Studds 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vlsdosky 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WiUiams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tales 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

lantos 

LatU 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lulan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

MavTOules 

Mamoli 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMlUan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 


MiUer  (WA) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sislsky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solara 
Solomon 
Spence 
StaUings 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Traflcant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Voikmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Toung  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Foley 
Frenzel 

OaUegly 

Clallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

BaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

C^rane 

Duncan 

Flake 

Ford(TN) 


Gephardt 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Jones  (NO 

Molinari_ 

Owens  (DT) 

Rangel 

Ray 

Roemer 

Roybal 
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Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Vento 

Waxman 

Tatron 

Young (FL) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Mr.  Vento  for,  with  VLr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  Bonker  for,  with  Mr.  Molinari  against. 

Mr.  ARMEY  and  Mr.  SKELTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXNSMERT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BATES 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Batbs: 

(d)  Super  Stalligh  HxucoFTOts.— None  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  may  be  used  for 
procurement  of  Super  Stallion  C/MH-53E 
helicopters.  The  amount  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 102(aXl)(A)  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft to  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988  is 
hereby  reduced  by  (225.045,000. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  of  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Bates:  The  amendment  as  modified  is 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  109  (page  14,  after 
line  16),  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Super  Staluoh  Helicopters.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  accept  deliv- 
ery of  any  Super  Stallion  C/MH-53E  hell- 
copter  contracted  for  using  funds  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1987 
unless  the  helicopter  Incorporates  design 
changes  to  improve  flight  stability  that  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
based  upon  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  flight  sUbility  deficiency  correction  pro- 
gram for  such  helicopter  being  carried  out 
as  of  May  18,  1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  because  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  this  modification  to  the  Bates 
amendment  merely  codifies  what  has 
been  agreed  to  between  the  contractor 
and  the  Navy  for  a  static  and  flight 
test  stability  deficiency  correction  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  further  say  under  my  reser- 
vation, Mr.  Chairman,  since  about  40 
percent  of  the  worldwide  inventory  of 
these  helicopters  is  stationed  in  my 
district.  It  came  to  our  attention,  after 
a  series  of  crashes  of  this  airplane  a 
year  ago,  that  there  was  a  potential 
problem,  at  least  a  perception  of  a 
problem  did  exist  if  nowhere  else  but 
in  the  press.  Expressing  my  concern 
over  the  fact  that  seven  of  these  heli- 
copters had  crashed  in  altogether  too 
short  a  period  of  time,  I  called  upon 
the  Chairman,  and  we  instituted  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  whole  matter  to 
see  if  there  really  was  a  problem  with 
this  helicopter. 
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In  so  doing  we  got  ahold  of  docu- 
ments and  went  into  the  whole  pro- 
gram and  we  found  out  some  very 
strange  things. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  calen- 
dar year,  in  about  early  this  year,  we 
found  out  or  discovered  some  internal 
Navy  documents  that  inidcated  that 
the  Navy  had  not  done  a  test  program 
on  this  airplane  at  all,  commensurate 


with  Its  construction  and  its  new  con- 
figuration, to  the  point  that  we  felt 
that  the  Navy  did  not  even  know 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  problem. 

Such  being  the  case  I  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  ground  those  aircraft,  or, 
if  not  ground  them.  teU  us  why  they 
should  be  flying  and  if  they  would  be 
restricted  in  their  flight  envelope. 

They  responded  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Since  that  time  we  have  worked  out  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
contractor  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
fljing  under  limited  restrictions  at  the 
present  time.  The  contractor  has 
agreed  to  fund  a  full  testing  program 
which  will  benefit  this  aircraft  and 
benefit  all  helicopter  flight  into  the 
future. 

For  that  reason,  one  of  the  agree- 
ments was  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  contractor  agreed  that 
no  1988  helicopters  on  a  multiyear 
procurement  would  be  accepted  until 
such  time  as  the  flight  stability  defi- 
ciency corrections  program  was  done. 

What  the  Bates  amendment  does  is 
codify  that  change.  And  because  of 
that  I  wUl  not  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  my  reservation 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
substitution  that  has  occurred  because 
I  was  very  concerned  that  the  original 
amendment  as  it  was  drafted  with  an 
elimination  of  any  procurement  for 
fis(»l  year  1988  was,  in  fact,  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  lot  more  money 
by  canceling  a  multiyear  procurement 
that  has  already  been  entered  into. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
answer  it  if  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  as  it  has  been  altered— as 
I  understand  it  the  multiyear  contract 
has  already  been  modified  to  provide 
that  these  changes,  when  they  are  rec- 
ommended, will  be  incorporated  for 
future  procurements  under  this  plan 
that  is  being  codified  here.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Further  imder  my 
reservation,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  that  such  an  agreement 
has  been  reached.  Were  we  to  disrupt 
the  multiyear  procurement  program, 
it  would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $250  million,  a  canceled 
program;  the  Marine  mission  would  be 
disrupted,  the  taxpayers  would  still 
own  some  94  of  these  helicopters  and 
would  not  have  a  test  program. 

So  that  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
way  to  proceed. 

Under  the  agreements  now  reached 
the  multiyear  procurement  will  go 
apace.  I  vdll  restate  under  my  reserva- 
tion that  the  Navy  really  does  not 


know  whether  there  is  a  problem  or 
not.  But  with  the  testing  with  state  of 
the  art  test  equipment  that  we  have, 
we  will  find  out  more  about  helicop- 
ters than  has  ever  been  known  before 
generally  and  specificaUy  as  to  this 
bird  and  they  will  be  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Navy  and  the  con- 
tractor corrected,  if  indeed  correction 
is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  If 
the  gentleman  would  sield  further, 
then  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
to  take  the  March  13,  1987,  set  of  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Navy  Inspec- 
tor General  and  make  those  a  part  of 
this  authorization  legislation  so  that 
we  can  be  assured  that  this  process 
that  has  been  set  in  motion  already 
will,  in  fact,  govern  the  future  pro- 
curement of  these  helicopters  and 
that  that  is  the  best  resolution  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  taxpayers'  interests  as  to  cost 
and  our  shared  concern  about  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  these  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Continuing  under  my 
reservation,  that  is  correct. 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Navy 
put  together  a  technical  review  panel 
which  made  many  recommendations, 
including  a  4-year  test  program.  We  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Navy  and  the 
contractor  thought  that  was  way  over- 
blovm  because  the  test  program 
should  not  take  more  than  a  year. 

Basic,  then,  to  the  agreement  was 
the  fact  that  the  testing  would  be 
done  in  approximately  15  months 
from  its  inception  which  was  April  6. 

Until  that  time  no  fiscal  year  1988 
aircraft  would  be  accepted  and  the 
taxpayers,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  contractor  and  every- 
body is  better  off  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Schumer).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
modification  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bates]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bates]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  commend  Con- 
gressman Badham  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue.  Clearly  I  think  he  has  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Congressman  Morrison's  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  think  do  help  clarify  this 
issue. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  though, 
with  the  Super  Stallion  helicopters, 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  acci- 
dents. There  is  a  problem  with  the 
Super  Stallion  helicopters.  There  has 
been  a  program  that  has  gone  forward 


without  adequate  testing.  There  have 
been  20  marines  who  have  died. 

Currently  the  problem  is  not  clearly 
identified  and  the  taxpayers  should 
not  be  buying  a  helicopter  that  does 
not  work. 

In  essence  if  the  problem  can  be 
identified,  if  the  contractor  can  fix  it. 
and  I  think  with  the  oversight  of  the 
Navy  inspector  general.  I  think  we 
have  the  final  opportunity  to  reject 
these  helicopters  if  they  are  not  fixed. 

I  think  while  this  agreement  was 
ably  worked  out  by  the  Congressman 
from  California.  Mr.  Badham,  I  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
to  codify  these  arrangements  so  that  it 
is  clear  we  would  not  move  forward. 

In  the  Senate  they  have  attempted 
to.  I  think,  put  even  tighter  restric- 
tions by  limiting  only  30  percent  of 
the  funds  to  be  obligated  for  this  hell- 
copter.  But  I  think  that  the  modifica- 
tion goes  a  long  way  in  highlighting 
and  tying  dovm  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  jields  back  the  balance  of 
his  time. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  is  there  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlenaan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Badham]  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  will  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
We  have  examined  the  amendment 
very  closely  and  we  will  accept  it  on 
this  side  because  it  does  (XKllfy  an 
agreement  worked  out  between  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  contrac- 
tor. This  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
back  in  1972  the  Marine  Corps  had  a 
mission  need  for  a  larger  helicopter. 
The  Navy  felt  it  was  inappropriate  to 
come  to  the  floor  at  that  time.  So  they 
did  it  on  an  engineering  change  pro- 
posal. That  is  where  the  trouble  came 
in. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  Navy  to 
this  day  does  not  luiow  if  there  is  a 
problem  and  how  serious  the  problem 
is. 

The  program  that  we  worked  out  Is 
designed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a 
problem  does  exist  and  fix  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Badham]  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  issue.  When  we  first  real- 
ized that  there  were  some  problems. 
Mr.  Badham  was  quick  to  contact  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services,  the  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  staff,  the  Inspector  general,  the 
secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a  number  of 
other  Individuals  who  were  concerned. 
Including  the  contractors.  So  from 
these  contracts  and  from  the  work 
that  has  been  done  I  think  we  put  a 
good  schedule  of  testing  together.  I 
think  we  have  controlled  the  situation. 
I  think  we  look  forward  to  the  utmost 
safety.  I  want  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
CKdit  to  Mr.  Baoham  for  taking  the 
issue  so  seriously,  working  so  diligent- 
ly to  make  sure  that  all  the  precau- 
tions were  followed  before  we  allowed 
anymore  Super  Stallions  to  go  for- 
ward. 

So  I  do  agree  that  this  amendment 
will  rectify  some  of  the  problems  and. 
continuing  to  work  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  cer- 
tainly as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subctnnmlttee.  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Bilr.  Baoham]  will  have  the 
utmost  experience  and  involvement  in 
the  issue. 

So  is  this  Member  from  Connecticut, 
where  the  contractor  is  located,  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  employees 
that  are  there  working  on  the  Super 
Stallion  we  greatly  appreciate  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  has  done  and 
the  work  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  subcommittee  and 
staff  all  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  efforts. 

Bdr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments  and  his 
contribution  to  the  entire  study. 

'Ux.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bates]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHiniKirr  oppkkxd  bt  mr.  badham 
Bfr.    BADHAM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  C  of 

Utle  vn  of  division  B  (pa«e  192,  after  line 

23): 

SBC   nSC    PROHIBITION    OF    CERTAIN    EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  directive 
which  is  under  the  beading  "Claims,  De- 
fense" in  title  n  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1987,  in  Public 
Law  99-500  and  99-591,  and  which  concerns 
the  construction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Steam 
Plant. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Idr.  Baoham]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Bir.  Baoham]. 


Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman  my  amendment  con- 
cerns the  construction  of  a  steam 
plant  at  the  Navy  facility  in  Norfolk. 
VA.  This  project  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983.  A 
competitve  bid  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  lowest  of  five  bidders  in  Sep- 
tember 1983.  for  a  fixed  price  contract 
in  the  amount  of  $102,940  million.  The 
two-step,  formally  advertised  selection 
process  for  this  project  required  the 
contractor  to  submit  a  design  that 
would  meet  the  Government's  stated 
tninimum  requirements  in  the  first 
phase  and  them  to  submit  a  bid  based 
upon  his  own  design  and  specifications 
for  the  second  phase.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment detemined  that  the  contrac- 
tor's design  for  the  project  was  techni- 
cally acceptable  in  the  light  of  the 
minimum  contract  requirements,  the 
Government  did  not  create  the  design. 
Last  year,  as  the  steam  plant  was  near- 
ing  completion,  the  contractor,  appar- 
ently, discovered  that  his  design  was  in 
error  and  had  come  up  approximately 
$10  million  short. 

In  title  II  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions conference  report  of  last  year, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  "Defense 
Claims"  section  that  in  effect  provides 
$10  million  for  the  private  relief  of 
this  contractor  as  a  result  of  his  losses 
on  this  project.  The  enacted  legisla- 
tion of  last  year  allows  the  contractor 
to  escape  responsibility  for  the  design 
he  developed  and  the  competitive  bid 
he  submitted  based  on  that  design. 
This  private  relief  legislation  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  competitive  bidding 
process  and  the  concept  of  a  firm  fixed 
price  contract.  It  would,  in  effect, 
make  the  contract  cost  reimbursable 
without  the  proper  oversight  for  such 
a  method  of  procurement  and  without 
fair  competition  by  others  who  might 
have  pursued  such  a  procurement. 
The  legislation  in  last  years  Appro- 
priations Act  Is  unnecessary.  If  the 
losses  were  occasioned  by  Government 
action  and  through  no  fault  of  the 
contractor,  the  proper  procedure 
would  be  for  the  contractor  to  file  a 
claim  pursuant  to  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act.  If  there  is  a  right  under  the 
contract  to  recover  for  the  losses,  the 
contractor  may  request  relief  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-804.  Congress  adopt- 
ed that  law  to  authorize  an  agency  to 
provide  equitable  relief  to  contractors 
under  extraordinary  circiunstances. 
Standards  for  relief  established  pursu- 
ant to  that  law  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  relief  wiU  be 
granted  only  when  appropriate. 

My  amendment  would  simply 
remedy  what,  I  feel,  is  legislation  that 
is  seriously  flawed.  Of  greater  concern 
is  the  dangerous  precedent  the  present 
legislation  sets.  By  imderminlng  exist- 
ing laws,  this  legislation  releases  con- 
tractors from  obligations  to  perform 


work  based  on  their  own  design  and  at 
a  price  they  competitively  established. 
My  amendment  puts  the  process  back 
on  track.  If  the  contractor  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  under  existing  law.  will  provide 
compensation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
preserve  thought  the  integrity  of  the 
well  thought  out  contracting  and  pro- 
curement statutes  and  vote  yes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1720 

AMEHSMEin  OFFERED  BT  MR.  CAIXAHAM  TO  THE 
AMXIfSMEirr  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BADHAM 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHUMER).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Callahah  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baoham: 
Insert  the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Badham  amendment:  ",  except 
that  payments  shall  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  such  directive,  for  losses  incurred 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  18, 
1986,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Calla- 
han] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
will  be  the  timing  of  the  gentleman's 
perfecting  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Calla- 
han] has  5  minutes  on  his  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BADELAM.  And  the  opposition 
to  such  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
opposition  would  then  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  provide  equity  for  the  con- 
tractors of  the  Norfolk  Navy  steam 
plant.  I  respect  and  understand  the 
motives  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  offering  his 
amendment.  I  also  want  him  to  luiow 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  listen  to  my  concerns. 

The  contractor  on  this  project  en- 
tered into  its  contract  with  the  Navy 
and  as  work  progressed  on  the  proto- 
type steam  plant,  engineering  changes 
were  required  to  give  the  Navy  the 
plant  it  wanted  and  these  changes 
were  accepted  by  the  Navy.  The  con- 
tractor sustained  substantial  losses  as 
a  result  of  the  various  changes  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  workable  plant. 

The  Congress  acted  last  year  to  re- 
imburse verifiable  losses  not  to  exceed 
$10  million.  As  a  result,  the  contractor 
was  able  to  continue  work  on  the 
steam  plant  and  has.  in  fact,  built  an 


excellent  plant  that  is  near  comple- 
tion. 

The  issue  we  are  facing  today  is  one 
of  equity.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  to  be  commended  for  seeking 
to  correct  what  may  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  But  in  so  doing,  there  is  a 
risk  of  setting  a  new  precedent  where- 
by we  put  aU  contractors  on  notice 
that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  equitable  solu- 
tion, which  I  am  proposing,  is  to 
repeal  last  year's  law  but  remove  the 
retroactive  application  contained  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  protect  the  project  contractors 
during  the  period  in  which  the  appro- 
priations law  was  in  effect  from  Octo- 
ber 18.  1986.  until  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  This  way  we  do  not 
completely  cut  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  contractor.  Rather,  we  respect  the 
law  under  which  the  contractor  agreed 
to  continue  working  to  complete  the 
steam  plant. 

This  is  simple  equity  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana   [Mr. 

LrVINGSTON]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, and  as  I  understand  the  facts  of 
this  matter,  is  it  not  true  that  the  con- 
tract was  let.  the  contractor  went  in 
there  and  did  substantial  work,  the 
Congress  went  in  and  appropriated  $10 
million,  and  now  the  Congress  wants 
to  take  back  that  $10  million  and,  in 
effect,  say  what  they  did  last  year  was 
wrong. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Is  correct,  with  the  exception  that 
the  contractor,  under  my  amendment, 
would  just  be  compensated  for  the 
losses  he  has  incurred  since  October 
18.  when  the  amendment  was  attached 
to  last  year's  legislation. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  So.  in  effect,  the 
contractor  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
if  it  did  a  certain  amoimt  of  work  to 
correct   the   situation,   it   was   going 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  The  99th  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  gave  him  that  as- 
surance, yes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answers. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Callahan 
amendment,  having  studied  the  facts 
as  I  know  them  and  being  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  did,  indeed, 
pass  and  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  continuing  resolution  directing  the 
Navy  to  reimburse,  upon  verification. 


moneys  expended  on  construction  of 
the  Norfolk  Navy  steam  plant. 

Now,  as  construction  proceeded,  it 
was  necessary  to  improve  the  engi- 
neering, the  design  and  the  plant 
equipment,  and  the  contractor  imple- 
mented these  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct,  in  saying  that 
there  are  avenues  that  the  contractor 
could  have  addressed  to  correct  this, 
but  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  last  year  having 
passed,  then  the  contractor  went 
ahead  and  proceeded  in  good  faith  to 
complete  the  project. 

He  could  have  backed  off;  he  could 
have  reneged,  but  he  did  not  do  that. 
He  followed  the  law  as  he  understood 
it  then  and  it  is  on  that  avenue  that  I 
ask  that  the  Callahan  amendment  be 
supported. 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. It  may  well  be  true  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  supplemental  last  year 
was  perhaps  a  bad  precedent,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  we  want  to  today  com- 
pound that  error. 

Here  we  have  a  contractor  who  was 
entitled  to  rely  on  existing  law.  It  was 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Absolutely.  I  have 
no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla  about  following 
the  proper  procedures,  however,  the 
time  to  have  argued  that  merit  was 
during  the  99th  session  of  the  Con- 
gress when  we  appropriated  the  $10 
million. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  It  would  be  a  classic 
case  of  Indian-giving  if  we  now  were  to 
revoke  it  and  say  he  is  not  going  to  be 
paid  for  what  he  is  entitled  to  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Callahan  amendment.  I  don't  think 
the  purpose  here  is  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
the  existing  law.  The  able  gentleman  from 
California  is  far  more  well-versed  on  that  than 
I.  What  I  do  think  is  that  all  of  us  can  recog- 
nize the  simple  equity  of  not  punishing  the 
contractor  which  acted  under  existing  law. 
Thus,  we  can  settle  the  matter  as  to  prece- 
dent as  Mr.  Baoham  wishes;  while  we  act 
justly  as  Mr.  Callahan  is  urging. 
I  support  the  Callahan  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  Member  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Callahan]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baoham]? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baoham]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  I  have  bent  over  backwards 
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to  try  to  help  my  good  friends  with 
the  situation  in  which  they  f  tod  thon- 
selves,  but  I  will  be  darned  if  I  can.  at 
this  potot. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  con- 
struction company  of  longstanding 
who  made  a  bid  and  they  could  not 
meet  their  own  terms  and  then  they 
go  to  somebody  to  bail  them  out.  Did 
they  go  to  the  Navy?  No.  Did  they  go 
to  the  committee  of  Congress  that  was 
responsible?  No. 

They  went  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  you 
want  to  give  them  $10  million  for 
dotog  that,  for  outsmarting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  please  be 
my  guest.  But  let  me  tell  you  about 
contracting,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
characterized  here  a  few  mtoutes  ago 
that  this  poor  contractor  with  his  $102 
million  bid  decided  he  ought  to  have 
some  changes  in  his  design,  approved 
by  the  Navy,  and  he  ought  to  have 
some  changes.  He  went  to  the  Navy 
and  they  agreed. 

That  constitutes  a  change  order. 
Now,  whether  you  are  building  a 
house,  a  doghouse,  an  outhouse  or  a 
steam  plant,  when  you  agree  on  a 
change  order,  the  contractor  who 
builds  that  is  going  to  be  compensated. 
That  is  the  law  of  contracts. 

Do  not  let  these  people  tell  you  that 
they  went  to  the  Navy  and  they  con- 
tinued their  work  and  they  were  going 
to  get  recompensated  and  they  did  not 
until  they  went  to  the  back  door  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  is  bunk  and  I  think  we  all  know 
it. 

I.  at  the  behest  and  the  request  of 
my  good  friends  from  Alabama,  enter- 
tataed  the  contractor's  represenuitive 
and  their  attorneys  in  my  office  and 
we  tried  to  work  out  something  satis- 
factory, but  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
accept  this  from  Mr.  Callahan. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that.  OK.  let  us  just  give  them  as 
much  money  as  they  can  spend  be- 
tween October  and  now.  It  was  wrong 
then;  it  was  against  policy;  it  was 
against  contracting  law,  and  It  still  is 
bad  now.  It  is  not  Indian-giving,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania;  it  is 
setting  right  a  wrong  that  has  been 
done  by  the  back  door. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Callahan]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baoham]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aimounced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    BADHAM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  ww  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  260,  noes 
143.  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
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Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 
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QuiUen 
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Richardson 
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Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 
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Roth 
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Sabo 
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Schaefer 
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Skaggs 
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Gregg 
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Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Crane 

Crockett 

Duncan 

R>rd(TN) 

Gephardt 


Gradison 
Gray  (IL) 
Jones  (NO 
MoUnari 
Owens  (UT) 
Price  (NO 
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Ray 
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Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Tauzin 

Torres 
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Waxman 

Yatron 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Rangel  against. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  of  California. 
DENNY  SMITH,  SAVAGE,  MOOR- 
HEAD, and  PEASE  ,  Ms.  SNOWE,  and 
Messrs,  REGULA.  HAYES  of  Illinois, 
LOWRY  of  Washington,  SMITH  of 
Iowa,  KASTENMEIER,  SWIFT,  and 
CHAPPELL  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WISE,  MILLER  of  Califor- 
nia, STARK,  and  WEISS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Committee  will 
proceed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Aspin.  or  his  designee, 
relating  to  the  N-Reactor,  which  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  except  for  the 
substitute  printed  on  page  31  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Report  100-^.  au- 
thored by  Representative  Morrison, 
of  Washington.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Aspin,  or  his 
designee,  is  debatable  for  40  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative AuCoiN  or  Representative 
LowRT  of  Washington,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  a  Member  opposed  thereto; 
and  the  substitute  is  debatable  for  40 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  [Mr.  Morrison],  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  and  a  Member 
opposed. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  an  N-Reactor  substitute 
worked  out  between  the  members  of 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  delega- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

If  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
membership  that  there  will  be  no  vote 
on  the  amendment  and  that  this 
amendment  will  be  the  last  that  the 
chairman  will  call  up  this  evening. 

The  N-Reactor  amendment,  devel- 
oped in  many  meetings  over  the  past  2 
weeks,  is  an  effort  to  offer  the  House  a 
consensus,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  among  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans from  the  States  most  direct- 
ly affected  by  decisions  concerning  the 
reactor. 

I  would  hope  that  accordingly  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  an  amendment  not  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Lowsy]. 

The   CHAIRMAN  pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  object'on. 

AMEIIDlfKirr  AS  MODIPIXD  OITERZD  BT  MR. 
rOUET 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  as  modified  offered  by  Mr. 
Foley:  At  the  end  of  tlUe  I  of  division  C 
(page  222.  after  line  3),  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 


SBC  tlM.  RBQUIREMENTS  TO  ENSURE  SAFE  OPER- 
ATION OF  N-REACTOR. 

(a)  Rkfokt  BY  National  AcAontv  of  Sci- 
BWCKS.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  re- 
quest the  National  A(»demy  of  Sciences  to 
submit  by  October  1, 1987,  a  report  summer- 
Izing  its  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  safety  of  oper- 
ation of  the  N-Reactor  at  the  Hanford  Res- 
ervation, Washington  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "N-Reactor").  Such 
report  shall  be  prepared  from  the  Acade- 
my's current  assessment  of  safety  and  tech- 
nical issues  at  Department  of  Energy  class  A 
reactors  being  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3136  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  and  Military  Applications  of 
Nuclear  Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1987 
(Division  C  of  Public  Law  99-661;  100  SUt. 
4064).  The  report  may  Include  a  review  of 
the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  so- 
caUed  Roddls  panel  and  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  report  submitted  by  the  Acade- 
my on  the  N-Reactor  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Energy;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  Operation  op  N-Re- 
ACTOR.— The  Secretary  of  Energy— 

(1)  may  not  operate  the  N-Reactor  before 
November  1, 1987;  and 

(2)  may  not  operate  the  N-Reactor  until 
the  Secretary  submits  to  the  committees 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  a  certification 
that  the  N-Reactor  is  safe  to  operate. 

(c)  'EnvcT  ON  EInvironmemtal  Impact 
Statement.— No  requirement  or  restriction 
in  this  section  (including  the  delay  In  oper- 
ation of  the  N-Reactor  until  at  least  Octo- 
ber 31,  1987)  shall  affect  or  be  considered  in 
the  application  or  Interpretation  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.)  to  the  N-Reactor. 

(d)  Operation  Defined.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "oijeratlon"  with  re- 
spect to  the  N-Reactor  means  any  activity 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
special  nuclear  materials  by  achieving  a 
state  of  critlcality. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  as  modified 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  re- 
quest from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  report  summarizing  the 
Academy's  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  relating  to  the 
safety  of  operation  of  the  N-Reactor. 
The  report  is  to  be  prepared  from  the 


Academy's  current  assessment  of 
safety  and  technical  issues  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  class  A  reactors  being 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  3136  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  and 
Military  Applications  Act  of  1987. 

The  Secretary  obtain  a  report  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
October  1  of  this  year.  In  preparing 
the  report  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  may  consider  other  studies 
and  reports,  including  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  so-caUed 
Roddls  panel.  The  report  required  by 
this  amendment  is  a  report  in  addition 
to  any  other  report  submitted  by  the 
Academy  to  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  amendment  states  that  the  N- 
Reactor  may  not  operate  before  No- 
vember 1,  1987,  and  may  not  operate 
until  the  Secretary  of  Energy  submits 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  other  body  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  N-Reactor  is  safe  to  oper- 
ate. 

Specifically,  let  me  read  from  the 
language  of  the  amendment: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy- 

<1)  may  not  operate  the  N-Reactor  before 
November  1,  1987;  and 

(2)  may  not  operate  the  N-Reactor  until 
the  Secretary  submits  to  the  committees 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  a  certification 
that  the  N-Reactor  is  safe  to  operate. 

The  amendment  also  states  that 
none  of  the  actions  required  by  the 
amendment  shall  affect  or  be  consid- 
ered in  the  application  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  term  "operation"  is 
defined  by  the  amendment  as  any  ac- 
tivity carried  out  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing special  nuclear  materials  by 
achieving  a  state  of  critlcality. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  make  a  report  by  October  1.  The 
N-Reactor  may  not  be  started  before 
November  1.  The  Academy's  report 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  to  the  two  committees  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

That  Is  the  sum  of  the  amendment 
we  offer  here.  We  hope  that  it  will 
find  support. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  both  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

This  amendment,  this  compromise, 
does  allow  for  the  potential  operation 


of  the  N-reactor  which  Is  located  in 
my  district  at  Hanford,  WA. 

The  overriding  concern  for  all  of  us 
is  safety  and  the  need  for  an  independ- 
ent review  so  that  our  constituents  can 
feel  confortable  with  this  reactor  as  it 
returns  to  operation 

The  amendment  requires  that  we 
work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  they  work  directly  with 
our  standing  conunlttees,  as  men- 
tioned by  our  majority  leader,  and 
leads  to  a  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  that  this  reactor  is 
safe  to  operate;  but  only  after  suffi- 
cient time  for  a  thorough  analysis,  so 
that  we  can  be  absolutely  certain. 

I  personally  am  not  satisfied  with 
this,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
and  it  will  get  my  support.  I  urge  ev- 
eryone in  the  House  to  support  this  in 
the  name  of  safety  and  security  for 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  find  myself  in  the  same  position  as 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  who 
just  spoke.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  compromise,  either,  but  that 
is  the  nature  of  compromises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  compromise 
being  offered  by  the  majority  leader 
represents  what  is  achievable  for  this 
bill,  though  it  falls  short  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  optimal.  That's  the  nature  of 
compromise,  though  I  must  say  that 
I'm  far  from  satisfied  with  the  com- 
promise before  us  now. 

N-Reactor  is  old,  it  has  serious  oper- 
ational safety  problems  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  scheduled  July  7 
restart  poses  unacceptable  public 
health  and  safety  risks  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  have  contended  for  months  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  should  con- 
duct a  full  environmental  impact 
statement  on  restart  and  operation  of 
N-Reactor  before  its  restart.  The  best 
the  Energy  Department  could  do,  how- 
ever, is  a  limited,  ill-timed  EIS  on  its 
safety  enhancement  program.  To  me 
that's  a  wholly  unacceptable  respone 
to  the  dozens  of  safety  concerns  that 
have  been  raised. 

Because  of  this  inadequte  response. 
Congressman  Mike  Lowry  and  I  Joint- 
ly sponsored  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  have  required  a  full  EIS 
before  restart.  Another,  much  weaker 
amendment  was  also  proposed  by  some 
of  our  colleagues. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  strongest  pos- 
sible provision  in  this  bill,  we  worked 
for  a  week  on  the  measure  now  before 
us.  This  amendment  does  several 
things  in  the  name  of  public  safety.  It 
prevents  N-Reactor  from  being  re- 
started until  November  1;  it  requires  a 
broad  safety-based  report  from  the 
prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
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enoes  to  be  prei>ared  by  October  1  and 
keeps  the  reactor  from  being  restarted 
until  that  study  is  completed  and  re- 
viewed: and  It  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  certify  that  the  reactor 
can  be  operated  solely  on  the  criterion 
of  public  safety  after  the  NAS  report 
is  completed. 

A  perfect  provision,  no.  but  it  is  one 
tt*^.  all  of  us  here  from  the  Northwest 
can  support.  It  also  finally  gives  those 
of  us  concerned  with  public  health 
and  safety  an  independent,  safety  ori- 
ented review  of  the  Energy  IDepart- 
ment's  operation  of  N-Reactor.  Final- 
ly, it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  over- 
see DOE'S  operations  in  the  future, 
and  to  take  appropriate  actions  if  the 
Department  continues  its  longstand- 
ing record  of  making  public  safety  a 
low  priority. 

A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  does 
begin  with  one  step.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  can  say  today  that  we  have  make 
a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

D  1800 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  majority  leader  as  weU.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  this  amendment  is 
needed  at  all,  and  the  reason  that  it  is 
is  that  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
consistently  put  production  over 
safety  at  the  N-reactor.  and  again  and 
again  it  has  engaged  in  practices  that 
shortchange  health  and  safety,  and  we 
are  simply  going  to  need  to  rein  in  this 
rogue  agency,  and  this  is  the  only 
amendment  that  I  Icnow  of  that  will 
doit. 

I  and  others  favor  shutting  down  the 
N-reactor.  That  is  not  something  that 
we  can  do  in  this  amendment,  but  it  is 
better  than  the  status  quo,  because 
the  status  quo  would  have  allowed  the 
N-reactor  to  reopen  in  July,  and  this 
means  that  it  cannot  reopen  until  No- 
vember. 

BCr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the  compro- 
misf .  although  I  have  concern  that  I 
think  is  now  addressed  in  the  compro- 
mise that  we  know  the  seciulty  prob- 
lems that  deal  with  safety  in  an  aged 
reactor  that  has  a  great  many  people 
including  ourselves  very  concerned 
about  its  safety. 

Someone  says,  "Why  is  someone 
from  Idaho  interested  in  it?"  I  think 
that  the  Mount  St  Helens  eruption  of 
several  years  ago  shows  that  we  are 
downwind  of  the  very  location  where 
the  N-reactor  sits. 

Although  I  would  have  opted  for  a 
shutdown  and  maintenance  in  a  shut- 
down mode  until  all  proper  questions 
were  answered,  this  provides  us  a  com- 
promise that  I  think  will  address  the 
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safety  issue  that  is  critical  to  all  of  us 
here,  and  it  certainly  does  not  beg  the 
issue  that  we  need  a  production  reac- 
tor, we  need  one  on  line  and  operating 
to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  tools 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  compromise  re- 
flects over  20  hours  of  discussions  and 
hard  work  by  Members  In  both  parties 
from  the  Stotes  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  I  think  that  the  key  here 
is  bringing  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Quite  frankly,  citizens  in  my 
State  of  Washington  and  my  district 
do  not  have  much  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Department  of  Energy 
after  its  performance  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  This  amendment  will  bring 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  do  an  independent  review  before 
the  Department  of  Energy  can  go 
ahead  with  restarting  the  N-Reactor 
at  Hanford. 

This  does  not  solve  every  problem  at 
Hanford.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems, 
frankly,  that  relate  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  not  complying  with  existing 
environmental  and  safety  laws  that 
any  other  private  or  local  facility 
would  have  to  comply  with.  But  that  is 
going  to  have  to  be  addressed  at  an- 
other time.  Along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]  and  others 
we  are  sponsoring  the  Department  of 
Energy  Environmental  Compliance 
Act  that  would  require  facilities  like 
Hanford  to  comply  with  environmen- 
tal laws  that  others  have  to  comply 
with.  But  in  dealing  with  the  N-reac- 
tor shutdown  and  whether  it  is  started 
up,  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  I  think  as  good  a  job 
as  we  can  do  at  the  moment  of  balanc- 
ing the  concerns  of  safety,  national  se- 
curity, and  the  State's  economy,  but 
first  of  all,  safety. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion is.  turning  it  aroimd,  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  nothing?  The  point  is 
that  very  likely  N-Reactor  could  open 
July  7.  This  amendment,  if  we  accept 
it,  would  delay  opening,  however  we 
feel  about  this  issue,  until  November 
1. 

In  the  meantime  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  will  give  us  their  best 
estimate.  Four  committees  in  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
issue.  So  I  think  that  in  the  name  of 
safety,  which  we  are  all  concerned 
about,  in  Washington.  Oregon,  or  any- 
where in  this  Nation,  we  have  covered 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  issue  of 


safety  with  reserve  to  look  at  the  stud- 
ies, to  review  them  ourselves,  and  to 
make  a  final  determination  later  on  in 
this  year. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  un- 
derljring  concern  of  all  the  Members  of 
both  parties  in  both  States  has  been 
the  safe  operation  of  this  reactor,  and 
I  think  that  this  concern  is  addressed 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  ISi.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  Energy,  and 
of  course  they  would  like  no  restric- 
tions. They  would  like  the  reactor  to 
open  as  is  scheduled,  because  they 
have  plans  and  needs  for  a  more  rapid 
manufacture  than  this  would  afford. 

However,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  those  who 
are  more  directly  involved  than  many 
of  us  for  worldng  out  this  agreement.  I 
think  that  pragmatically  this  is  do- 
able. I  think  to  try  to  follow  a  hard 
line  of  "No.  we're  going  to  go  forward 
with  no  restrictions"  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive. So  I  think  that  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
do,  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my 
strongest  support  to  this  compromise  amend- 
ment addressing  the  N-Reactor  at  Hanford, 
WA.  I  won't  claim  It  is  a  perfect  solution  to  the 
problem  we  are  facing,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  a  difficuK  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  most  important  element  of  the  agree- 
ment involves  the  independent,  scientific  over- 
sight that  will  be  provided  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  both  in  the  decision  to 
restart  the  reactor  and  in  an  ongoing  role 
once  N-Reactor  Is  operating.  In  the  eyes  of 
most  concerned  citizens,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  lost  most  of  its  credibility  wtiere 
safety  and  environmental  Issues  are  Involved, 
and  the  effort  to  keep  N-Reactor  from  operat- 
ing has  been  generated  almost  as  much  from 
a  sense  of  distrust  of  the  agency  and  its  as- 
surances of  safety  as  from  concern  about  the 
reactor  itself. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  number  of 
bills,  mine  included,  which  would  create  a  per- 
manent oversight  authority  over  DOE  nuclear 
operations.  My  bill,  for  example,  would  estab- 
lish the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Agency.  The  Agency  would  set  standards  en- 
suring the  safety  of  DOE  nuclear  facilities, 
conduct  inspections,  and  have  the  authority  to 
suspend  operations  at  any  facility  it  deerned 
threatening  the  public  safety.  Without  such  an 
aQonci,  we  currently  must  rely  on  DOE  to 
both  run  the  reactors  and  police  itself  to 
ensure  they  are  running  safely— a  prerogative 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Federal  agency  with 
similar  respornibilities.  I  believe  this  situation 
creates  internal  conflicts  within  the  agency,  as 
production  goals  necessarily  must  compete 
with  safety  for  attention  and  funds.  This  corv 


flict  all  too  often  results  in  safety  taking  a 
back  seat  to  production,  and  cannot  be  al- 
kMved  to  continue  any  longer. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agency,  howev- 
er, this  compromise  provides  the  best  solution 
possible  within  existing  organizations  wtiere  N- 
Reactor  is  concerned.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  will  act  as  surrogate  oversight 
agency,  provkiing  the  technical  and  scientifk: 
assurances  we  need  if  the  reactor  is  to  t>e  op- 
erated again.  By  establishing  this  structure,  we 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  citizens  while  pre- 
serving the  productk>n  capat>ility  needed  for 
our  natk>nal  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
committee  knows,  in  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Corigress  approved  compromise  langauage 
between  the  House  and  Senate  last  year 
whrch  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  re- 
placement medical  facility  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, TX.  The  compromise  arrived  at  by  the 
House  and  Senate  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
commitment  of  Congress  to  begin  with  this 
project  whk:h  is  long  overdue.  Specifk»lly,  the 
conference  langauage  details  the  design  of 
"*  *  *  a  450  bed  teaching  hospital  with  initial 
constructx>n  of  200  beds  whk:h  can  be  ex- 
panded, if  required  in  the  future,  by  250 
beds."  The  conference  langauage  further  de- 
tails additional  features  of  this  hospital  includ- 
ing; the  worid's  most  modem  bum  center  and 
institute  for  surgrcal  research,  and  a  state-of- 
the-art  outpatient  care  center  capable  of  pro- 
vkiing nearly  1  millron  outpatient  visits  annual- 
ly- 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that 
the  compromise  language  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
PreskJent  represents  an  agreement  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  This  conference 
agreement  directed  that  a  450-bed  design 
whk:h  was  35  percent  complete,  described  in 
exchange  for  a  new  concept  for  a  450-t>ed  ex- 
pandable design  with  initial  constructron  of 
200  beds.  Although  the  House  had  passed 
H.R.  4428  with  a  commitment  for  a  450-bed 
facility,  it  is  clear  that  the  commitment  of  the 
entire  Congress  was  indicated  by  the  final  bill 
passed. 

Sectton  2408  of  the  bill  wouki  have  fenced 
construction  funds  for  the  replacement  facility 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  a  way  that  would  have 
had  no  direct  effect  on  continuation  of  this 
project  Yet  the  implk:atk>n  this  sectk>n  woukj 
have  been  to  remove  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress to  this  project  The  proviston  which 
woukJ  have  indk»ted  a  withdrawal  of  congres- 
sranal  commitment  has  t>een  removed  by  the 
perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Vna  remaining  provistons  of  sectwn  2408 
address  aspects  of  this  project  whk;h  concem 
ttie  oversight  responsitiility  of  Congress.  The 
fact  tf)at  this  project  was  authorized  by  Corv 
gress  before  a  design  for  an  expandable  hos- 
pital coukl  be  devetoped  has  resulted  in  cost 
estimates  wfvch  have  fallen  far  short  of  more 
cunwrt  cost  estimates.  I  agree  with  my  col- 


league from  Texas  that  accurate  cost  esti- 
mates shouM  be  provided  so  tfiat  we  are  op- 
erating on  valM  informatxin. 

The  repeal  provision  of  seclxxi  2408  refers 
to  the  Armed  Servnes  Committee  chairman's 
desire  to  control  military  cor»tructkxi  in  a 
manner  ttiat  reflects  that  informatran  proceeds 
decisk>ns,  and  I  can  understand  his  desire 
toward  this  end. 

I  wouM  like  to  state  that  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  agreement  on  section  2408  sig- 
nals continued  congressional  support  for  the 
Brooke  Army  Medk:al  Center  replacement  fa- 
cility. It  keeps  us  on  schedule  and  assures 
ttiat  we  will  move  forward  with  the  dear  man- 
date of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  last  year's 
Department  of  [defense  authorizatkjn  bill. 

Again,  I  wouM  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tkm  to  Mr.  Gonzalez,  ttte  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Servtees  Committee,  and  ttieir  staffs, 
for  their  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  ttie 
great  success  stories  in  defense  weapons 
procurement  is  that  the  Army's  AH-64  Apache 
attack  helkxjpter  program.  This  attack  helkx)p- 
ter  took  1 0  long  years  to  develop  and  get  into 
the  productk>n,  and  it  went  through  the  usual 
growing  pains  in  gettirig  through  tfiat  cycle. 
But  now  that  it  is  in  series  production  arxl 
Army  troops  are  using  it  in  operating  t>attal- 
K>ns,  it  Is  exceeding  even  the  mosx  optimistk: 
expectatkxis  for  an  advanced  attack  helkx>p- 
ter.  The  pilots  who  are  flying  the  machine  are 
reporting  that  the  Apache  is  revolutk>nizing 
attack  helicopter  warfare. 

These  pilots  have  evolved  new  tactical  doc- 
trines to  take  advantage  of  the  capatxlities  of 
the  Apache  to  fly  at  night  ar>d  to  see  every- 
thing on  the  t>atttefield.  They  fly  simulated 
strike  missions  deep  behind  enemy  lines, 
using  the  Apache's  predson  navigatk>n  capa- 
t>ility  to  find  the  exact  locatk>n  of  known 
enemy  targets,  hit  them,  and  escape  back  to 
friendly  territory.  They  also  are  evolving  joint 
close  air  support  doctrine  with  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  where  the  Apaches 
can  kKate  and  kJentify  enemy  targets  for 
close  air  support  jets,  which  can  launch  their 
laser  guided  weapons  from  greater  star>dK>ff 
distances  arKi  thus  ir>crease  their  survivat>ility 
from  enemy  ground-to-air  defenses.  From  all 
reports  that  I  have  been  getting,  tfie  pilots 
wlK)  fly  ttie  AH-64  feel  that  the  attack  capa- 
bilities of  the  machine  are  virtually  unlimited, 
and  this  program  is  a  real  success  story  in 
weapons  procurement. 

I  must  add  that  ttie  Armed  Servk^es  Com- 
mittee's actk>n  in  adding  the  funds  to  keep 
Apache  productkxi  going  into  fiscal  year  1989 
corrects  wfiat  I  believe  was  a  serious  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  ttie  Army.  The  Army 
had  planned  to  stop  productksn  of  the  Apache 
at  593  aircraft,  despite  ttie  fact  ttiat  ttieir  mini- 
mum inventory  needed  is  for  1,031.  Tfie  com- 
mittee has  recognized  that  ttie  Apache  is  a  vi- 
tally needed  weapon  in  ttie  Army's  arsenal, 
and  I  certainly  hope  ttiat  ttie  Amiy  will  liave 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  Apache  in  productton 
until  they  have  t>ought  at  least  ttieir  minimum 
required  quantity. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  amendments  offered  t>y  Mr.  Nich- 
ols and  Mr.  Hutto  wtiich  offer  some  relief 
from  ttie  burden  of  ttie  Commercial  Activities 
Program  as  set  forth  in  OMB  Circular  A-76. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  poicy 
sacrifices  good  personnel  and  good  procure- 
ment practk»s  at  the  alter  of  the  "free 
mart(et"  The  results  of  this  weU  intenlionad 
but  misguided  polkry  have  thus  far  not  been 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  A-76  polKy  has  subjected  many  of  the 
empkiyees  of  ttie  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  in  my 
district,  to  ttie  anxiety  and  stress  of  not  know- 
ing whether  or  where  they  will  be  working  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  As  a  result  of 
OMB  Circular  A-76,  it  appears  that  the  Amiy 
will  not  support  spaces  for  Government  DOO 
security  guards  at  ttie  arsenal's  new  ctiemical 
BZ  disposal  plant  and  binary  DF  facility  which 
are  tx>th  due  to  begin  operatkxi  in  late  1987. 
Both  operatk>ns  are  under  commercial  corv 
tracts.  Both  of  ttiese  functions  demand  in- 
tense govenment  protectkm  and  ttie  material 
is  presently  urxier  highly  capatile  DOO  em- 
ployee control.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
transfer  this  sensitive  responsibility  to  a  corv 
tractor  at  a  time  wtien  it  will  be  most  vulnera- 
ble. Ttie  commonsense  approach,  wtich  also 
happens  to  be  in  ttie  best  interest  of  our  na- 
tk>nal  defense,  wouM  be  to  continue  with  the 
Govemment  control  over  protectkm.  A  con- 
tractor would  be  forced  to  provide  inexperi- 
enced security  personnel,  wtien  ttiey  already 
exist  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Not  only  woukJ  the 
Federal  employees  and  ttieir  families  suffer, 
txjt  so  would  the  American  taxpayer. 

Congress  needs  to  take  actk>n  to  prevent 
furttier  costly  and  unwise  contracting  out  fos- 
tered by  Circular  A-76.  Our  national  security 
depends  on  it  It  is  dear  ttiat  if  amendments 
such  as  ttiese  are  not  adopted,  ttiis  uncertain- 
ty will  drag  out  over  time  causing  much  tiard- 
ship  on  these  faithful  emptoyees,  not  only  at 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  txjt  hundreds  of  thousands 
just  like  them  all  over  ttie  country.  The  Impact 
will  also  t>e  severe  on  ttiese  DOD  emptoyees' 
families,  wtx)  are  ttie  real  vk:tims  of  ttie  A-76 
program.  To  say  ttie  least  the  overriding  fear 
of  k>8ing  one's  positk>n  to  a  contractor's  bid 
interferes  with  ttie  productivity  of  most  em- 
ployees. In  the  end  ttiis  program  has  had  a 
disruptive  effect  on  botti  productivity  and 
morale.  I  do  not  believe  ttie  Army  can  long 
afford  ttie  turmoil  currently  caused  t>y  ttie  tiap- 
tiazard  implementatkm  of  this  program. 

I  believe  that  if  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  rely  on  ttie  private  sector  for  service,  ttie 
process  of  conversk>n  stioukj  be  sk>w  and 
gradual  with  maximum  reliance  on  natural  at- 
tritkjn  to  reduce  in-tiouse  employment  and  re- 
training programs  for  emptoyees  dtepiaced  by 
contract  converskxi. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express 
my  very  serious  concem  over  section  2732  of 
ttie  Department  of  Defense  authorizatk>n  bW 
whk:h  deals  with  Fort  [3eRussy,  a  military  in- 
stallatx>n  on  Waikiki  Beach  in  Honolulu,  HI. 

Ttie  sectKm  designates  Fort  DeRussy  as 
ttie  primary  rest  arxi  recreatx>n  center  for  ttie 
military  in  the  Pactfk:  and  prohibits  the  future 
sale,  lease  or  rental  of  ttie  71  acres. 

A  report  entitled,  "Present  Use,  Require- 
ments, and  Future  Utilizatx>n  of  Fort  DeR- 
ussy," just  recently  issued  by  ttie  Armed  Serv- 
k»s  Committee  parallels  the  defense  auttiort- 
zatkxi  bill  in  ttiat  it  recommends  ttie  Army 
keep  and  maintain  ttie  entire  Fort  DeRussy  fa- 
dlity  for  it  own  purpose. 
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As  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  this 
dMIct  I  nwst  respectfuly  dteagree  with  the 
oommmee's  recommendation.  I  feel  strongly 
ttwt  ttw  Stale  of  Hawni  shouM  be  given  the 
oppoflunily  to  have  ttie  upper  46  acres  of  Fort 
OaRuaay  under  Us  iurisiSction. 

LMid  is  very  scarce  in  Hawai  and  even 
mora  scwce  in  Wtfdid.  The  miiitafy  in  Hawaii 
has  47  inatrtations  occupying  300,000  acres 
of  l«id.  Reet  and  recreation  facilities  could  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  military 
personnel  throughout  the  Pacific  on  land  than 
inWaMd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  cortcemed  with  the 
poaai)le  contradhrtion  I  find  in  the  special 
report  The  "summary"  section  No.  12  states 
that  future  expansion  at  Fort  DeRussy  is  a  dis- 
tinct poasUlty.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
hoM  rooms  at  the  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  the  report 
says,  mMaiy  personnel  are  t>eing  turned  away 
and  therefore  the  area  north  of  Kalia  Road 
should  be  retvned  for  possible  hotel  expan- 
sion. 

Then  looidng  at  the  final  page  of  the  report, 
the  subcommittees  involved  "strongly  recom- 
mend that  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  public 
good  will,  the  Department  of  the  Army  refrain 
from  any  development  efforts  which  would  de- 
stroy the  existing  open  space." 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  tnjiy  feel  that  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  46  acres  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
could  result  In  revenues  much  needed  to  help 
lessen  the  national  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  through  their  local  ded- 
aionmakers  could  determine  what  should  be 
done  with  that  land.  If  this  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  for  whatever  reasons,  the  46  acres 
north  of  KaKa  Road  should  be  retained  In 
open  space  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKiifsOH]  about  the  schedule. 

There  were  several  Members,  in  part 
I  guess  due  to  the  Pennsylvania  pri- 
mary tomorrow,  but  we  are  now  going 
to  rise  after  this  colloquy  and  this  is 
the  finish  of  the  business  for  today. 

Let  me  say.  having  talked  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  IMi.  DiCKiit- 
SOH],  the  schedule  tomorrow  is  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  this  order.  First  we 
will  do  the  ASAT  amendment,  morato- 
rium on  the  ASAT.  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  this  year  as  in 
the  past  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Browh]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 

UHl. 

Following  that  we  will  deal  with  the 
chemical-weapons  issue,  and  there  are 
a  couple  of  amendments  having  to  do 
with  chemical  weapons. 

Third,  we  will  deal  with  the  nuclear- 
testing  moratorium,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  proposal  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SchroederI 
and  the  genUonan  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
OsPHABOT],  and  then  there  is  a  substi- 
tute proposal  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mldiigan  [Mr.  BaooKFiKLDl. 
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It  is  our  anticipation  to  do  those 
three  issues,  and  those  three  only,  to- 
morrow. The  next  day,  which  is 
Wednesday,  it  is  the  anticipation  of 
the  group  here  that  we  will  try  to 
finish  the  bill,  because  we  are  nmning 
out  finally  of  amendments. 

We  have  not  done  the  Central  Amer- 
ica amendments,  which  Is  what  we 
were  going  to  do  tonight,  and  hoped 
we  were  going  to  finish  the  bill  tomor- 
row. We  were  going  to  do  them  to- 
night, but  the  tentative  schedule 
which  we  worked  out  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  was  that  we  will 
try  to  do  the  Central  America  amend- 
ments first  on  Wednesday,  followed  by 
a  couple  of  amendments  having  to  do 
with  arms  control  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bhoomfield].  and 
we  would  do  the  Central  America 
amendments,  the  two  Broomfield 
amendments,  and  the  bill  would  be 
finished. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  in  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made.  We  had  said  origi- 
nally that  we  woiQd  go  till  we  finished 
today's  schedule.  The  hour  is  now  10 
after  6.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  probably  2  hours  to  finish  the  re- 
mainder of  today's  schedule.  For  that 
reason  the  gentleman  suggested  rising. 
That  would  put  us  over  to  Wednesday. 
If  this  were  not  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  then  what  is  unfin- 
ished today  would  be  carried  over  until 
Wednesday. 

D  1810 

Does  the  gentleman  know  at  what 
time  he  would  request  to  come  in  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  have  been  advised  we 
already  have  permission  to  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  it  is  pretty 
much  a  certainty  then  that  we  will  fi- 
nally conclude  this  bill  on  Wednesday, 
one  way  or  another?  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  inform  the  House 
now  what  will  be  remaining  on 
Wednesday  and  what  will  be  the  order 
that  it  comes  up?  The  gentleman 
stated  it.  but  if  he  could  repeat? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  advised  again  by 
the  leadership  staff  that  the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  bill  is  the 
only  other  major  piece  of  business 
that  we  need  to  deal  with  before  we 
adjourn  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  So  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiifl  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  S  minutes. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  to  finish  this  and  one 
other  piece  of  business  to  conclude  for 
the  week;  is  that  correct? 

Bfr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  we  wotild  have  a 
budget  conference,  but  barring  that, 
this  is  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  majority  leadership 
is  here,  and  maybe  the  gentleman  can 
address  those  question  to  him. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  we  would 
anticipate  concluding  this  bill  on 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  we  may 
take  up  for  the  balance  of  that  day 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion biU. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  My  principal  in- 
terest is  to  make  sure  that  we  finally 
concluded  this  bill,  and  we  will  do  that 
on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  expect  to  do  that 
on  Wednesday.  Personally,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman.  I  see  little  likelihood  that  it 
would  go  Ijeyond  Wednesday. 

We  have  previously  noticed  that  we 
intend  to  go  late  on  Wednesday  night 
in  order  to  finish  it,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  can  we  get 
some  indication  from  the  majority 
leader  then  as  to  what  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  tomorrow  evening? 
Would  we  rise  at  6  o'clock.  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  program  which  the 
gentleman  and  the  chairman  and  I 
have  discussed  includes  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  we  assume  can 
be  concluded  at  around  7  or  7:30  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  was  some 
interest  by  some  Members  here  as  to 
the  hour  of  rising  tomorrow  because 
of  a  function  that  they  had  previously 
committed  to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  hope  that  can  be 
accommodated. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume  we  will  be  finished  some- 
where around  7  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening,  if  not  before? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Conmiittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Russo,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
asked  for  a  special  order  to  honor  the 
Honorable  Wilbxu-  Cohen.  On  the 
record  the  Honorable  Dan  Burton  and 
the  Honorable  George  Brown  had 
special  orders  preceding  mine. 

Mostly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  Mr.  Cohen's  family  are 
here,  those  gentleman  have  kindly 
consented,  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  'the  Chair,  that  my  special 
order  might  come  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  be  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
requests  that  his  special  order  be  con- 
sidered first  on  the  calendar  after  the 
5-minute  special  orders  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  167)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  167 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Martin  of 
Illinois  be  and  Is  hereby  elected  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  1748^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRANIAN  ARMS  AND  CONTRA 
AID 

(Itlr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13  of  this  year  the  Honorable  Archi- 
bald Cox,  professor  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  delivered  a  very  able 
address  before  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  Iranian 


arms  and  Contra  aid.  This  address  is 
particularly  appropriate  because  it 
brings  to  that  subject  a  man  of  pecu- 
liar experience.  Professor  Cox,  with 
his  relation  to  the  Watergate  experi- 
ence. He  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
two  situations. 

I  commend  this  able  address  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  address 
is  as  follows: 

Ikahiaii  Aitifs  AMD  CoiTtiiA  Aid:  Some 

UMDERLTIIfG  QUESTIONS 

(By  Archll>ald  Cox) 

May  I  first  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  joining  you  at  this  Bicenten- 
nial Dinner.  It  was  about  40  years  ago  that  I 
first  went  out  from  Cambridge  to  a  Harvard 
alumni  gathering.  The  large  turn-out 
seemed  natural.  The  Law  School  graduates 
had  studied  under  such  great  teachers  as 
Samuel  Williston,  Austin  Scott,  and  Roscoe 
Pound.  The  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
under  Irving  Babbit,  "Copey,"  George  L. 
Kittredge,  or  their  equals.  I  found  myself 
worrying  rather  gloomily  that  in  a  few  years 
there  would  l>e  no  one  to  bring  alumni  to 
such  dinners.  Happily,  you  Iceep  coming. 
You  should  know  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  encouragement  to  the  Faculty. 

Tonight  we  also  celebrate  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  We 
can  see  again  stout  old  Ben  PYanklin's  sedan 
chair  being  carried  up  the  steps  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  for  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
vention. He  wept  as  he  signed.  Franldin  tiad 
labored  unsuccessfully  for  a  lifetime  to 
bring  the  North  American  colonies  together. 
Each  movement  towards  union  had  been 
foUowed  by  retreat.  For  four  hot  and  humid 
months  the  Convention  had  often  teetered 
on  the  brink.  George  Washington  wrote  to 
his  friend  Lafayette  that  reaching  agree- 
ment was  "a  miracle." 

It  seems  an  even  greater  miracle  ttiat  the 
instnmient  written  200  years  ago  with  the 
early  addition  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  but  very 
few  other  important  changes  still  serves  so 
well  today.  Everything  has  changed  except 
the  Constitution.  Where  there  were  some 
3,000,000  people  scattered  along  the  sea- 
Iward  and  piedmont  with  a  few  tentacles  of 
civilization  reaching  out  through  the  Appa- 
lachian passes,  now  there  are  240,000,000 
people  spanning  a  continent  ten  times 
broader.  The  population  of  greater  Los  An- 
geles is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  whole 
United  States  when  the  Constitution  was 
signed.  Now  one  flies  in  60  minutes  the  Jour- 
ney from  Boston  to  New  York  that  used  to 
take  a  week.  Communications  is  instant. 
Markets  are  nationwide.  A  few  words  cannot 
summarize  the  scientific  discoveries,  techno- 
logical and  economic  revolutions  and  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  Compare  the 
single  blacksmith  at  his  forge  with  the 
armies  of  skilled  men  In  gigantic  mills  of  the 
UJ5.  Steel  Corporation. 

Everything  has  changed  except  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  In  other 
lands,  since  1787  scores  of  written  constitu- 
tions have  l>een  written  and  thrown  on  the 
junk  pile  of  history.  Yet  the  Consitution  of 
the  United  States  still  provides  not  only  the 
outline  of  the  structure,  powers,  and  limits 
of  government  but  also  a  spiritual  lodestar 
for  all  Americans. 

What  explains  this  second,  greater  mira- 
cle? What  lessons,  if  any,  do  the  answers 
hold  for  our  differences  and  difficulties 
today?  It  is  from  this  perspective— I  sug- 
gest—that we  can  most  usefully  reflect  upon 


the  long  range  fundamental  questtons 
raised  by  the  Watergate  aztd  Iranian-Arms/ 
Aid-to-the-Contras  affairs. 

I 

The  bedrock  of  the  Framers'  political  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  political  philoaophy  of 
the  American  people  for  most  of  our  histo- 
ry, was  l>eUef  in  the  rule  of  law.  They  often 
spoke  and  wrote  of  "equal  justice  under 
law"  and  a  "government  of  laws,  not  of 
men."  They  expected  government  officials 
to  l>e  governed  by  law.  for  the  most  part  vol- 
untarily—the only  way  consistent  with  a 
truly  free  society— but  occasionally  by  i>oUt- 
ical  accountability  and  sanctions  imposed  by 
the  courts.  Both  the  Framers  and  succeed- 
ing generations  coupled  these  precepts  with 
the  conviction  that  the  people  should  deter- 
mine the  course  of  government,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  laws  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
that  government  should  l>e  open  and  ac- 
countable so  that  the  people  can  decide. 
Justice  Rol>ert  H.  Jacluon  evoked  the  tradi- 
tion in  holding  President  Truman's  execu- 
tive seizure  of  the  steel  mlUs  unconstitution- 
al: 

"With  all  its  defects,  delays  and  inconven- 
iences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  t>e  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  l>e  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberation." 

If  the  Framers  could  learn  of  the  Water- 
gate and  Iran/Contra  affairs,  surely  they 
would  ask  us.  "What  has  happened  to  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  United  States?  How  will 
you  restore  and  maintain  it?" 

There  are  important  differences  lietween 
the  Watergate  and  Iran/Contra  affairs.  Per- 
sonal and  poUticai  ambition  played  the  larg- 
est part  in  Watergate,  whereas  the  Iran/ 
Contra  misadventure  apparently  arose  from 
an  honest  but  naive  and  misguided  view  of 
the  national  Interest.  The  Iran/Contra 
affair  is  the  larger  and  more  complex:  and. 
unlike  Watergate,  it  has  done  untold 
damage  to  the  honor  and  credibility  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  glol>e.  But  the 
two  have  at  least  this  in  common:  the  prin- 
cipal actors,  at  or  near  the  highest  level  of 
government,  displayed  an  extraordinary  in- 
difference to.  if  not  contempt  for,  the  rule 
of  law. 


In  Watergate  the  violations  initially  took 
the  form  of  burglary,  conspiracy  to  olMtruct 
Justice,  receipt  of  unlawful  campaign  contri- 
butions and  violations  of  civil  rights.  We 
have  it  from  a  minor  Watergate  figure,  Jeb 
Magruder,  that — 

"The  people  in  the  White  House  l)elieved 
they  were  entitled  to  do  things  differently, 
to  suspend  the  rules  because  they  were  ful- 
filling a  mission.  That  was  the  Important 
thing— the  mission." 

Later,  former  President  Nixon  argued— 

"If  the  President  does  it,  it  can't  bt 
against  the  law.  The  President  does  It." 

In  Watergate  the  challenge  to  the  rule  of 
law  went  l)eyond  violation  and  attempted 
deception.  In  the  courts  the  cliallenge  took 
the  form  of  a  claim  of  Presidential  immuni- 
ty from  the  usual  processes  of  law.  When 
that  claim  was  rejected,  the  challenge  took 
the  form  of  defiance— a  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  court  order  to  produce  nine  Water- 
gate tapes. 

The  fear  that  the  challenge  might  l>e 
raised  and  uncertainty  about  the  outcome 
presented  me  with  the  moat  agonizing  houia 
of  the  Watergate  investigation.  From  the 
day  we  first  served  the  subpoena  for  nine 
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_  1  had  w(»Tled  over  whmt  might 
happoi  If  Prealdait  NUon  simply  disobeyed 
the  court.  What  could  I  do?  What  could 
Judge  Silica  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  do?  It 
it  only  In  a  technical  aenae  that  the  courts 
can  determine  whether  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  subject  to  legal  process. 
Ijtw  as  a  oooatraint  upon  sovemment  de- 
pencta,  in  the  fint  instance,  upon  the  habit 
of  voluntary  cnnpliance  and.  in  the  last 
icaort.  upon  a  people's  realisation  that  their 
freedom  depends  upon  observance  of  the 
rule  of  law.  The  realization  must  be  strong 
enough  for  the  community  to  rise  up  and 
overwhelm,  mtumlly  and  politically,  any  no- 
table public  offender. 

But  would  the  people  rise  up?  President 
Nixon  had  received  an  overwhelming  popu- 
lar endonement  less  than  a  year  before. 
One  went  on  to  worry  about  the  long-run 
consequences  of  successful  defiance.  The 
habit  of  compliance— the  notion  that  a  pow- 
erful execuUve  official  has  no  choice  but  to 
comply  with  a  Judicial  decree— is  a  fragile 
bond.  Who  could  say  in  an  age  of  Presiden- 
tial aggrandisement  that  If  one  President 
succeeded  in  his  defiance,  others  might  not 
follow  the  example  tmtU  ours  was  no  longer 
a  government  of  law?  Should  I  risk  playing 
the  role  of  the  litUe  child  who  said,  "The 
Emperor  has  no  clothes"?  I  recalled  Win- 
ston Churchill's  observation  that  a  democ- 
racy must  never  expose  its  weakness. 

Perhaps  it  was  foolish  to  worry.  When 
President  Nixon  did  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  Judicial  decree  enforcing  the  subpoena, 
the  issue  was  dramatized  by  Elliot  Richard- 
son, the  Attorney-General,  and  William 
Ruckleshaus.  the  Deputy  Attorney-General, 
who  resigned  rather  than  carry  out  the 
President's  order  to  dismiss  me  for  my  per- 
sistence in  resort  to  Judicial  process.  The 
people  did  rise  up.  Within  72  hoius  the 
President  promised  to  comply  with  the 
decree.  The  people  proved  their  determina- 
tion—and their  moral  and  political  power- 
to  require  the  highest  officials  to  meet  their 
obligations  under  law.  American  constitu- 
tionalism emerged  stronger  than  before. 

The  Tower  Commission  Report,  the  testi- 
mony of  Major  General  Secord  and  George 
McFarlane.  and  the  other  information  that 
has  filtered  out  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate 
quite  plainly  that  officials  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration at  or  near  the  very  highest 
levels  of  government  were  infected,  like  the 
Nixon  administration,  with  the  belief  that 
"they  were  entitled  to  do  things  differently, 
to  suspend  the  rules  because  they  were  ful- 
filling a  mission."  The  extent  of  the  crimi- 
nal offenses  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  is  appar- 
ent that  where  the  letter  of  laws  pertaining 
to  the  exiwrt  of  arms,  the  misappropriation 
of  government  property  and  funds,  the  re- 
porting to  Congress  of  undercover  oper- 
ations, and  the  Boland  Amendment  was  not 
technically  violated,  comers  were  cut, 
forced  interpretations  were  advanced  to  ra- 
tionalize misconduct,  attempts  were  made  to 
deceive  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  laws  was  ignored. 
Surely  there  is  circumvention  and  evasion. 
If  not  technical  violation,  of  the  principle 
that  the  laws  be  made  by  Congress  when 
high  government  officials  used  their  powers, 
prestige,  and  perhaps  even  the  machinery  of 
their  offices  to  raise  funds  from  private 
sources  and  from  foreign  governments  seek- 
ing to  curry  the  favor  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  the  very  arms  that 
Congress  bad  determined  the  United  States 
should  not  provide. 

siqiwny  fundamental,  the  people  were  de- 
ceived by  those  avowing  one  nati<»ial  policy 


and  secretly  piusulng  another  in  the  case  of 
Iran  and  by  extensive  undercover  activities 
purportedly  "privatizing"  the  intervention 
of  government  officials  in  the  case  of  Nica- 
ragua. In  his  testimony  on  Monday  Robert 
McFarlane  himself  recognized  the  deadly 
harm  done  to  the  mutual  trust  between  gov- 
ernors and  governed  upon  which  democracy 
depends: 

"In  the  six  months  since  the  Iran-contra 
controversy  erupted,  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  way  that  this  country  makes  for- 
eiipi  policy.  They  probably  don't  know  how 
wrong  .... 

"Individual  mistakes,  including  my  own, 
should  of  course  be  identified.  But  a  solu- 
tion to  the  fundamental  problems  that  led 
to  these  investigations  will  require  much 
more.  It  will  require  reform  of  institutions 
and  processes.  And  most  important,  it  will 
require  change  in  the  attitudes  and  behav- 
ior of  the  men  and  women  who  hold  and  ex- 
ercise power." 

Why  did  such  things  happen  twice  within 
15  years?  What  has  happened  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  United  SUtes?  How  do  we  pro- 
pose to  restore  it? 

Surely,  the  first  step  in  restoration  is  to 
press  ahead  vigorously  but  fairly  and  impar- 
tially with  the  criminal  investigations  and 
any  resulting  prosecutions.  The  Senate  and 
House  Committees  can  do  much  to  bring 
the  principle  home  to  the  people,  as  did  the 
Ervin  Committee,  and  to  fix  the  political  ac- 
countability without  which  there  can  be  no 
seU-govemment  by  "We,  the  People."  But 
the  front-line  responsibility  for  reasserting 
the  supremacy  of  law  as  a  force  binding  the 
governors  as  well  as  the  governed  falls  upon 
the  Independent  Counsel  or  Special  Pros- 
ecutors. I  hope  that  neither  Select  Commit- 
tee will  let  the  hope  of  partisan  advantage, 
the  desire  for  public  attention,  or  a  zealous 
competitiveness  to  be  the  first  to  make  dis- 
closures, lead  it  to  grant  us  immunity  at  a 
time  or  in  ways  that  interfere  with  the  vin- 
dication of  the  rule  of  law  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. It  will  matter  very  little  in  the 
long  run  whether  the  Select  Committees 
finish  their  work  in  July  or  December,  or 
even  next  May.  It  may  matter  a  great  deal 
whether  the  principal  criminal  wrongdoers 
are  required  to  answer  for  any  crimes. 
Ill 

In  addressing  the  question,  "Why  did  such 
wrongs  as  Watergate  and  the  Iran/Contra 
affair  happen,"  1  turn  back  to  the  question, 
"How  is  it  that  a  Constitution  written  200 
years  ago  continues  to  serve  so  well  with  so 
few  amendments  despite  the  enormous 
changes  in  every  external  circumstance." 

A  second,  large  part  of  the  answer  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  Framers'  understanding 
of  the  long-range  consequences  of  institu- 
tional arrangements.  The  Pramers  were 
practical  politicians  responding  to  the 
urgent  pressures  of  Inflation,  commercial 
warfare,  and  instabUity,  but  they  were  also 
men  of  learning  who  had  reflected  long  and 
hard  on  the  lessons  of  history  beginning  In 
the  Hellenic  world.  They  were  keenly  aware 
of  the  interplay  between  the  way  in  which 
they  shaped  their  institutions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  springs  of  human  action,  on 
the  other.  They  luiew  the  temptations  of 
power,  self-interest,  and  ambition,  and  also 
virtue,  the  unselfish  dedication  to  the 
common  good.  The  key— they  thought— was 
to  organize  the  institutions  of  government 
for  the  long  run,  so  as  to  control  the  one 
and  channel  the  other. 

The  Select  Investigating  Committees  will 
serve  the  country  best  by  approaching  the 


Iranian/Contra  deception  as  the  Framers 
would  have  done.  Were  the  faults  wholly 
personal  or  partly  institutional?  Was  there 
something  in  the  organization  of  the  White 
House  staff  that  explains  how  it  came  al>out 
at  least  twice  in  IS  years  that  the  rules  were 
set  aside  in  the  belief  that  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  mission?  Something  that 
explains  the  thinking  that  Robert  McFar- 
lane said  needs  to  be  changed? 

For  half  a  century  but  especially  during 
the  last  20  years,  the  size,  power,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  White  House  establishment  have 
expanded  with  scant  control  by  law  and 
little  thought  for  the  organizational  and  in- 
stitutional consequences.  The  actual  power 
of  Presidential  aides  is  enormous,  regardless 
of  formal  limits.  Under  the  last  five  Presi- 
dents, Democrat  and  Republican,  White 
House  aides  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  "nobodies,"  colloquially  speaking, 
except  for  the  President's  pleasure.  They 
have  had  no  independent  sources  of  politi- 
cal support,  no  constituencies  or  other 
groups  whose  response,  being  of  concern  to 
them,  limits  their  behavior.  Again,  unlike 
cabinet  officers.  White  House  aides  are  sub- 
ject to  almost  none  of  the  checks  of  regular- 
ized procedure,  of  speaking  for  an  organiza- 
tion and  of  having  to  respond  to  it.  The  only 
relevant  questions  tend  to  become:  How  will 
it  make  the  President  look?  Will  it  please 
the  President?  Congress  and  the  regular  de- 
partments tend  to  become  outsiders  to  Ije 
overcome  or  manipulated.  Secrecy  becomes 
a  weapon. 

In  looking  back  upon  Watergate  it  seemed 
to  me  that  because  of  these  influences- 
great  power,  total  dependence  upon  the  per- 
sonal favor  of  the  President,  freedom  from 
regular  departmental  procedures,  and  an  ob- 
sessive concern  for  secrecy— the  White 
House  aide  becomes  like  a  royal  courtier.  If 
the  President's  own  style  is  monarchical  or 
if  the  "palace  Guard"  succeeds  in  isolating 
the  President  because  of  their  excessive  pro- 
tectiveness  towards  him  or  concern  for  their 
own  power,  then  the  situation  of  White 
House  aides  breeds  and  arrogant  sense  de- 
scribed by  Jeb  Magruder:  "(We)  were  enti- 
tled to  do  things  differently,  to  suspend  the 
rules.  ..."  Not  only  the  king  but  also  the 
king's  favorites  can  do  no  wrong.  Congress 
and  all  other  outsiders  become  enemies  to 
be  evaded  and.  if  necessary,  misled. 

The  domestic  side  of  the  White  House 
drew  attention  in  the  Watergate  affair.  The 
efforts  to  exchange  arms  to  Iran  for  hos- 
tages in  secret  contradiction  of  our  pro- 
claimed national  policy  and  the  facilitating 
of  the  flow  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
circumvention,  if  not  violation,  of  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  same  disease,  resulting 
from  the  same  irutitutional  defects,  has  not 
infected  a  succession  of  National  Security 
Advisors  and  their  staffs:  A  President  isolat- 
ed by  staff,  bad  decisions  cut  off  from  the 
formal  channels  of  policymaking,  "loose 
cannon"  such  as  Howard  Hunt  in  Watergate 
and  now  Lt.  Col.  North,  secrecy,  disrespect 
for  law,  and  even  deception,  all  flowing  from 
the  sense,  given  by  exessive  power,  that 
"We,  the  President's  aides,  are  not  governed 
by  the  usual  rules." 

Perhaps  the  institutional  weakness— If 
there  are  wealmesses — cannot  be  solved  by 
the  Select  Congressional  Committee  or  by 
law.  Each  President  has  his  own  style.  But 
the  Select  Senate  and  House  Committees 
could  contribute  much  to  the  public  under- 
standing and  give  important  guidance  to 
future  Presidents  by  focusing  upon  these  in- 


stitutional questions  in  exploring  how  and 
why  the  mistakes  occurred, 
rv 

May  I  raise  one  other  institutional  ques- 
tion that  I  believe  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tees. If  they  have  courage  and  are  guided  by 
the  Framers'  institutional  wisdom,  will  ad- 
dress. Did  we  make  the  right  decision  in  the 
late  1940s  when  we  authorized  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  go  beyond  gathering 
intelligence  and  engage  in  covert  oper- 
ations? Should  undercover  operations, 
which  necessarily  involve  lies  and  deceit,  be 
authorized  to  pursue  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States? 

The  question  wiU  not  be  popular.  Perhaps 
the  Select  Committees  wiU  ignore  them  for 
fear  of  appearing  soft  on  Soviet  expansion 
or  weak  on  national  defense.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  close  when  the  CIA  was  created, 
and  surely  far-seeing  men  and  women  devot- 
ed to  the  country  today  wish  to  go  over  the 
record  and  ask  whether  on  balance  the  long- 
range  national  welfare  has  been  truly  served 
or  on  the  occasional  gains  are  outweighed 
by  the  costs. 

What  do  covert  activities  do  to  the  stand- 
ing of  our  government  in  the  international 
community?  We  sometimes  get  caught.  Bay 
of  Pigs.  Saigon.  Mining  Nicaraguan  harbors. 
Iran.  Sometimes,  undoubtedly,  they  score 
Important  successes  about  which  very  few 
can  know.  Where  lies  the  balance? 

What  is  the  effect  of  resort  to  covert  oper- 
ations not  only  upon  our  basic  institutions 
but  upon  oursevles?  At  a  minimum  covert 
operations  involve  a  diminution  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Lying  and  cheating 
are  the  very  same  essence  of  covert  oper- 
ations. Can  lying  and  cheating  be  walled 
off?  Where  do  they  stop?  Information  thus 
far  available  suggests  but  may  not  prove 
that  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Iran  and  aid 
to  the  Contras  involved  deception  of  cow- 
gressional  committees.  The  whole  world  was 
deceived  about  our  policy  towards  Iran  an 
the  hostages.  No  one  should  have  been  siv- 
prised  that  when  McCord  and  Hunt  left 
covert  operations  at  the  CIA  to  work  in  the 
White  House,  they  continued  to  follow  fa- 
miliar practices  in  the  Watergate  burglary. 
And  if  high  public  officials  begin  cutting 
comers  with  the  laws  and  deceiving  each 
other  and  the  public  in  foreign  operations, 
where  does  the  practice  stop?  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  advancinig  national  interest  abroad  a 
little  farther  if  the  cost  is  to  destroy  the 
inner  bulwarks  of  the  Nation. 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  imply  an- 
swers. But  I  do  suggest  that  these  last  ques- 
tions, like  the  second,  are  related  to  the  first 
and  most  important— the  preservation  of  po- 
litical accountability  and  the  supremacy  of 
law. 


In  my  view,  the  final  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  has  the  200-year-old  Constitu- 
tlOTi  served  so  long  so  well,"  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people.  They  mixed  a 
special  blend  of  idealism  and  pragmatism 
growing  out  of  the  the  deep  sense  Ameri- 
cans had  of  being  engaged  in  a  unique 
human  adventure  binding  them  together, 
binding  each  generation  not  only  to  its  par- 
ents and  grandparents  from  whom  the  ad- 
venture was  inherited  but  also  to  its  chil- 
dren and  to  their  children  to  whom  it  would 
pass.  There  was  faith  that  the  adventure 
would  go  forward.  And  it  moved  ahead. 

Today  It  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  the  survival 
of  the  sense  of  common  uindertaklng  that 
the  Framers  called  virtue  and  that  long 
gave  vitality  to  our  constitutionalism.  We 


have  surrendered  our  elections  to  the  vast 
moneys  of  special  interest  Political  Action 
Committees,  and  to  the  professional  politi- 
cal hucksters  who  use  the  moneys  to  pack- 
age and  sell  candidates  in  SO-second  televi- 
sion spots.  The  spirit  of  disinterested  public 
service  biu-ns  low.  The  battle  of  Washington 
is  too  often  a  contest  for  favor  among  self- 
ish interests.  The  age  seems  characterized 
by  distrust,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  past 
or  confidence  in  the  future. 

Yet  surely  we  of  the  universities  should 
not  despair.  We  have  known  the  way  of  the 
scholar,  not  learning,  but  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing. The  physical  scientist  does  not  know 
the  truth  he  seeks.  He  laclcs  a  guarantee 
there  is  a  truth  but  proceeds  in  the  patient 
exploration  of  observable  data  and  the  con- 
stant checking  of  induced  hypothesis,  and 
finds,  despite  false  starts  and  blind  alleys, 
he  always  leams  a  little  more.  The  historian 
and  humanist  Imow  that  the  record  of 
human  experience  is  replete  with  the  cruel- 
ty of  man  to  man,  but  they  remind  us  too  of 
man's  vision  of  man's  potential— Promethe- 
us' reach,  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles, 
the  sculpture  of  Michelangelo,  and  the 
gentle  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Likewise,  we  upon  our  Joint  human  adven- 
ture do  not  know  the  goal,  have  no  proof 
that  there  is  a  goal,  yet  can  catch  glimpses 
of  a  brighter  future  and  perhaps  perceive 
that  by  reason,  mutual  tnist  and  forbear- 
ance, we  too  can  forward  the  adventure. 


MERIDIAN  OIRL  IS  ESSAY 
WINNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  a  girt  from  my  hometown 
of  Meridian,  MS.,  is  one  of  1 50  students  from 
across  the  Nation  to  be  recognized  for  an 
essay  entitled  "What  the  Constitution  Means 
to  Me."  She  is  Denise  Yvonne  Burton.  Denlse 
is  an  eighth  grader  at  Kate  Griffin  Junior  (High 
School  in  Meridian.  She  will  be  honored  here 
in  Washington  on  May  31 -June  1  and  will  be 
presented  with  an  award  from  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education  William  J.  Bennett. 

The  contest  was  designed  to  draw  students' 
attention  to  the  bicentennial  of  tfie  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  tfie  150  essays  will  be  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume  entitled  'The  Constitution's 
Children." 

I  want  to  share  Denise's  essay  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Essay  bt  Dufisi  Yvomrx  Burton 

What  the  U.S.  Constitution  means  to  me 
and  our  country. 

To  me,  a  black  American,  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution means  that  unlike  my  forefathers.  I 
will  never  be  considered  part  person  and 
part  property  as  was  sanctioned  by  the 
"Three-Fifths  Compromise"  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  means  that  I  have  escaped  the 
chains  of  bondage  that  bound  thousands  to 
servitude. 

To  our  country,  the  Constitution  means  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  It  means  living 
In  a  country  that  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
all  its  people. 

To  me,  the  Constitution  means  that  I 
have  a  country  to  call  my  own,  unlike  thou- 
sands of  blacks  who  were  constitutionally 
freed  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  but 
who  were  people  without  a  country  until 
the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


It  means  that  I  have  voting  rights  which 
were  not  granted  to  blacks  vmtll  eighty- 
three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  U.8. 
Constitution. 

To  our  country,  the  Constitution  means 
recognition  of  the  diversity  and  involvement 
of  all  people  living  within  the  confines  of 
our  great  nation. 

To  me  and  to  our  country,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  set  the  course  for  all  Americans  to 
live  in  peace  and  in  tranquility.  Now,  when 
I,  a  black  American,  pledge  my  allegiance  to 
our  U.S.  flag,  I  can  be  proud  to  say  that  I 
am  a  citizen  of  this  great  country.  When  I 
hear  the  lyrics  of  "America"— "Let  freedom 
ring!"  I  can  indeed  say  that  because  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  freedom  has  rung! 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  COHEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  PEPPER]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

CKIfXaAL  LXAVK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  anycHie 
who  has  traveled  his  way  of  life  on 
this  Earth  than  to  say  that  he  was  a 
good  and  great  man.  This  is  a  tribute 
that  we  are  proud  to  pay  this  evening 
to  our  beloved  friend.  WUbur  Cohen, 
who  passed  away  last  night  in  Seoul. 
South  Korea. 

Wilbur  Cohen  is  one  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Americans  of  our  time,  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  that  we  have  in  our 
Nation,  who  has  had  the  longest  asso- 
ciation with  these  plans  that  mean  so 
much  to  so  many. 

WUbur  Cohen  was  bom  in  Milwau- 
kee in  1913.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  invited  to  Washington 
by  Prof.  Edwin  R.  Witty,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  drafting 
Social  Security  legislation  then  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  As  Wilbur 
put  it  himself,  it  was  a  rather  heady 
expericience  to  be  21  years  of  age  and 
to  be  in  that  exalted  conu>any.  en- 
gaged in  that  exalted  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

As  we  all  know.  Wilbur  was  one  of 
the  architects  under  Dr.  Witty  of  the 
Social  Security  legislation.  Probably 
on  the  whole,  that  was  the  most  mean- 
ingful piece  of  legislation  to  more 
people  than  any  other  that  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

For  many  years,  Wilbur  worked  In 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
constantly  improving  the  benefits,  ex- 
panding the  coverage,  and  increasing 
the  beneficence  of  that  great  program. 
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Finally,  in  the  1950'8,  WQbur  chose 
to  leave  Oovemment  temponurlly  and 
taught  at  the  UnhrenltieB  of  mchigan 
and  UCLA.  But  the  lure  of  Oovem- 
ment. where  he  could  perform  notable 
publle  service  for  hia  feUow  citizens, 
brought  him  ba^  to  Waahlngton. 

In  1960  he  was  an  important  consult- 
ant in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
President  John  F.  Keimedy.  In  1961. 
Ptealdent  Kennedy  appointed  Wilbur 
Aviatant  Secretary  of  HEW.  now 
Health  and  Human  Services.  There 
again  he  rendered  his  notable  contri- 
butions to  the  tanprovement  of  the 
social  programs. 

He  is  credited  with  65  different  inno- 
vatli»is  in  the  social  field,  in  Social  Se- 
curity, in  dvO  rights,  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  human  interests. 

Finally,  in  1965,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  appointed  Wilbur  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare where  he  again  continued  his 
great  w(vk  in  the  social  services. 

Finally,  in  the  last  year  of  the  John- 
taa  administration,  he  achieved  the 
top  of  that  great  goal.  He  became  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare. 

After  he  left  the  Oovemment, 
WUbur  went  back  into  academla,  and 
in  the  late  years  of  his  life  he  was 
serving  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son School  of  Oovemment  in  Austin, 
TX.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  cochair- 
man  of  a  great  program,  SOS,  Save 
our  Social  Security,  which  has  protect- 
ed and  strengthened  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Nation  and  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

He  has  been  working  with  many  of 
us  right  up  until  the  very  end.  Several 
times  lately  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
a  conference  with  him  and  men  with 
irtiom  he  woi^ed  in  those  early  days. 
Arthur  Fleming  and  Bob  Ball,  and 
others  of  that  ancient  day,  and  I  was 
to  have  had  a  meeting  with  him  and 
those  gentleman  tomorrow  afternoon 
to  talk  about  the  health  program  that 
was  coming  soon  before  our  Congress. 

Now  we  have  the  startling  news  that 
this  man,  who  seemed  so  young,  who 
was  so  vital,  so  determined  to  do  what 
was  best  and  right,  it  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  to  be  with  us  for- 
ever in  the  years  ahead. 

So  today  we  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
Wilbur  Cohen.  I  know  of  no  man  in 
public  service  who  has  served  the 
people  with  more  dedication,  with 
more  passionate  zeal,  than  Wilbur 
Cohen. 

They  said  of  him  that  he  did  not 
seem  like  an  ordinary  Oovemment  em- 
ployee, hesitant,  timid  about  the  steps 
that  he  took.  He  went  boldly  forward 
trvfng  to  do  what  was  right,  that 
would  mean  the  most  for  the  people  of 
our  land.  So  America  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  Wilbur  Cohen  for  his  character, 
for  his  dedication,  for  his  contribution. 


not  only  to  Social  Security,  but  to  all 
of  the  programs  for  the  furtherance  of 
democracy  in  America,  lifting  the 
burden  from  many  bended  backs, 
making  life  healthier  and  happier  for 
many  men,  women,  and  children. 

I  hope  the  legislation  we  shall  adopt 
in  this  Congress  shall  be  worthy  of 
Wilbur  Cohen.  I  know  of  no  tribute  or 
testimonial  that  would  mean  more  to 
him  than  to  have  that  effect  on  the 
experts  of  our  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Shakespeare,  you  will 
remember,  has  Antony,  as  he  looks 
down  upon  the  body  of  the  faUen 
Bmtus  on  the  field  of  Phillppi  say  of 
him.  "His  life  was  gentle  and  the  ele- 
ments so  mixed  in  him  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  this  was  a  man."  Such  a  man 
was  Wilbur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, [Mr.  RosTXNKOWSKi],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  truly  great  American,  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen.  I  knew  Wilbur  Cohen  for 
almost  30  years,  and  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  It  is  a  shock  to 
learn  of  his  passing,  for  even  at  73  he 
was  a  hard  man  to  keep  up  with.  It  is 
no  surprise  to  anyone  who  knew  him 
that  right  up  to  the  end.  Wilbur  was 
working  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
the  elderly  and  poor,  and  to  enhance 
Oovemment's  role  in  promoting  public 
welfare. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  one  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  our  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  systems.  As  a  young  man.  he 
came  to  Washington  and  helped  to 
write  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 
This  landmark  legislation,  clearly  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  enacted  in 
this  century,  not  only  provides  income 
assistance  for  the  retired  and  disabled, 
but  also  assistance  for  unemployed 
workers  and  for  low-income  families 
with  children.  He  continued  in  a 
career  of  public  service  that  lasted  his 
whole  life,  always  speaking,  writing, 
lobbying,  and  sometimes  scolding,  in 
support  of  the  notion  that  a  major 
purpose  of  government  in  an  industri- 
al society  is  to  help  those  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  later  Secretary  of  HEW. 
Wilbur  Cohen  drafted  and  pushed 
through  Congress  the  original  Medi- 
care Act.  thus  insuring  that  the  elder- 
ly need  not  suffer  from  lack  of  medical 
care  because  of  inability  to  pay.  Most 
consider  him  to  be  the  person  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  Medi- 
care. 

Wilbur  Cohen  held  many  positions 
in  Oovemment.  And.  as  HEW  Secre- 
tary under  President  Johnson,  he  was 
as  important  as  any  individual  in 
Washington  in  domestic  issues.  But, 
whether  in  Oovemment  or  out, 
WUbur  was  involved  in  every  single 


Social  Security,  health  and  welfare 
debate  at  the  Federal  level  from  the 
time  he  first  came  to  Washington  in 
the  1930's  until  his  untimely  death 
this  weekend.  Few  people  know  about 
the  endless  hours  he.  Robert  Ball,  and 
others  spent  in  the  Wajn  and  Means 
Committee  rooms  working  with  com- 
mittee members  both  on  general 
policy  issues  and  legislative  details. 
Someone  said  Wilbiur  probably  spent 
one  quarter  of  his  life  either  in  the 
Senate  Finance  or  Way  and  Means 
Committee  rooms  working  on  legisla- 
tion. Diuring  the  Nixon.  Ford.  Carter, 
and  Reagan  administrations,  whenever 
there  was  a  welfare  reform,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  health  insurance, 
or  Social  Security  issue,  we  would  hear 
from  Wilbur.  He  would  write  us  let- 
ters, come  to  our  offices,  testify  at  our 
hearings,  and  organize  former  Secre- 
taries of  HEW  or  some  other  group  in 
support  of  the  legislative  solution  he 
supported.  A  former  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  chairman  tells  of  the 
occasion  when  his  subcommittee  was 
holding  a  hearing  on  expanding  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits 
during  the  recession  in  the  mid-1970's. 
Wilbur  was  not  scheduled  to  testify, 
but  happened  to  be  in  town  and 
stopped  by  his  office.  He  ended  up  tes- 
tifying before  the  subcommittee,  with- 
out preparation  or  notes,  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  former  subcommittee  chair- 
man, presented  the  most  informative, 
useful,  and  interesting  testimony  they 
received. 

Wilbiu-  Cohen  deeply  believed  in 
Federal  social  insurance  principles.  He 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  enactment 
and  proper  administration  of  pro- 
grams, like  Social  Seciuity.  imemploy- 
ment  compensation.  Medicare,  that 
were  based  on  these  principles.  His 
lifelong  commitment  to  these  princi- 
ples, programs,  and  the  people  who 
benefited  from  them,  was  character- 
ized by  boundless  energy,  optimism, 
good  will,  integrity,  and  realism.  He 
had  ambitious  policy  objectives,  but  he 
also  understood  the  political  system 
and  was  a  master  at  finding  and  pro- 
moting the  compromise  that  Congress 
would  pass  and  the  President  would 
sign.  You  might  not  always  agree  with 
Wilbiu-  on  his  policy  objectives,  but 
you  always  left  a  meeting  with  him 
with  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
his  luiowledge.  consistency,  and  tenaci- 
ty. 

Americans  of  all  ages  owe  Wilbur 
Cohen  more  than  they  know  for  the 
economic  protection  against  old  age, 
disability,  illness,  unemployment,  and 
poverty  provided  imder  our  Social  Se- 
curity system.  Wilbur  Cohen  stood  for 
all  that  was  good  in  Oovemment.  His 
tireless  commitment  to  family  welfare 
for  the  young  and  the  old,  made  this 
cotmtry  a  better  place.  His  death 
leaves  a  large  vacuum.  Few  could  keep 
up  with  him  when  he  was  alive,  and 


now  many  are  going  to  have  to  work  a 
lot  harder  to  make  up  for  his  absence. 
Wilbur  Cohen  was  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary person— a  modem  day  pioneer 
and  hero.  In  the  area  of  Federal  social 
welfare  programs,  he  blazed  new  trails 
and.  as  a  result  of  his  imagination,  in- 
sight, and  energy,  he  improved  the 
lives  of  millions.  Those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him.  were  advised  and  in- 
fluenced by  him,  will  miss  Wilbur.  We 
wUl  miss  the  firm  and  selfless  commit- 
ment to  a  set  of  ideals,  the  willingness 
and  ability  to  find  the  compromise  po- 
sition, and  the  strong  belief  and  faith 
in  our  Oovemment  and  the  political 
system. 

D  1825 

To  his  wife,  Eloise;  to  his  sons, 
Christopher,  Bruce,  and  Stuart,  I 
would  like  to  leave  them  with  the 
thought  that  Wilbur  was  a  father  who 
you  shared  with  the  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frahk]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  shield- 
ing. 

This  is  a  sad  moment,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  who  has,  in  these  past  two 
decades,  been  an  absolute  stalwart  in 
protecting  older  people,  in  particular, 
and  all  people  in  general  against  the 
ravages  of  poverty,  to  be  one  who  con- 
venes this  special  order  for  a  man  who 
was  his  comrade-in-arms  for  much  of 
that  period. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  important.  I 
think,  for  two  reasons:  First,  for  the 
important  specific  contributions  he 
made  in  the  area  of  Social  Security 
from  its  inception  until  the  most 
recent  of  times.  No  one  has  done  more. 
There  are  people  who  have  done  as 
much,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
recent  times  and  others,  but  no  one 
has  done  more  to  bring  into  existence 
a  system  which,  as  we  know,  has  been 
the  most  single  effective  poverty-fight- 
er in  the  United  States'  social  system. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, to  prevent  it.  than  Social  Seciul- 
ty. 

It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  government's  re- 
sponse to  problems.  Wilbur  Cohen  de- 
serves enormous  praise  for  having 
brought  that  about. 

Just  as  he  had  a  major  role  in  that 
and  in  its  twin  program,  the  Medicare 
Program,  where  he  was  so  essential,  he 
is  important  because  he  shows  the 
worth  of  a  life  dedicated  through  gov- 
ernment to  helping  others.  That  kind 
of  career  has  been  denigrated  some 
lately.  The  notion  that  there  is  a  cen- 
tral role  for  government  in  dealing 
with  social  problems  has  been  deni- 
grated greatly. 

The  free  market  is  a  great  thing  and 
it  has  served  this  country  very  welL 


We  have  prospered  through  it  and  our 
continued  prosperity  depends  on  a  vig- 
orous free-market  system.  But  those 
who  imderstand  the  free-market 
system  well,  as  Wilbur  Cohen  did,  un- 
derstand that  it  does  some  things,  but 
it  does  not  do  other  things. 

O  1835 

It  was  never  intended  to  be  an  all-en- 
compassing system.  A  stimulated  free 
market  with  growth  in  the  economy 
provides  the  wherewithal  whereby  a 
decent  and  compassionate  society  can 
see  that  the  vulnerable  are  given  a 
decent  existence,  and  that  is  where 
Wilbur  Cohen  excelled. 

So  we  salute  today  in  sadness,  be- 
cause we  have  lost  him  as  a  coworker 
and  as  a  leader,  a  man  whose  specific 
contributions  were  brilliant,  forceful, 
and  enduring.  We  honor  the  memory 
of  a  man  who.  enormously  talented  as 
he  was.  was  blessed  with  the  kind  of 
intelligence  and  courage  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have 
talked  about,  a  man  who  clearly  com- 
manded the  respect  of  other  men  and 
women  for  his  talents  that  he  chose  to 
put  at  the  service  of  others.  His  is  a 
life  of  which  his  family,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  said,  can  be  proud 
and  which  inspires  the  rest  of  us.  To 
have  been  as  gifted  as  he  was  and  to 
have  put  those  gifts  at  the  service  of 
the  neediest  people  of  our  society,  the 
elderly  that  we  have  talked  about,  the 
poor  children  in  his  work  when  he  was 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen  was  a 
model  of  the  way  in  which  a  citizen  in 
this  kind  of  a  democracy  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened  by  his 
death.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  has  given  us  and  given  the 
House  to  tell  the  public  how  much  this 
great  man  meant  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts.        

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  and  for 
asldng  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my 
profound  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Wilbur 
Cohen. 

Our  country  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Cohen.  He 
had  great  energy  and  dedication,  and  a 
clear  vision  of  how  we  should  care  for 
each  other  as  a  nation. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  thinking  about 
health  care  and  retirement  programs 


long  before  there  was  a  Social  Security 
system. 

He  truly  knew  more  about  Social  Se- 
curity and  health  care  programs  than 
anyone.  His  knowledge  and  expertise 
flowed  easily  to  everyone  he  worited 
with,  from  Presidents  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

As  chairman  at  that  time,  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee.  I 
worked  closely  with  Dr.  Cohen  during 
the  reform  of  the  Social  Security 
system  in  1983.  His  counsel,  advice, 
and  recommendations  for  reform  were 
valuable  assets  to  our  efforts. 

His  ideas,  as  much  as  those  of  any 
one  individual,  helped  to  keep  our 
system  solvent  and  reach  a  position 
where  it  is  currently  running  a  sur- 
plus. 

We.  as  Americans,  owe  an  incalcula- 
ble debt  to  Wilbur  Cohen  for  his  com- 
mitment, his  compassion,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  providing  the  assurance  of 
security  for  aU  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  worked 
personally  with  Mr.  Cohen  over  the 
years  feel  a  very  deep  and  personal 
loss.  It  was  obvious  that  his  life  was 
personally  committed  to  improve  the 
health  care  of  all  Americans. 

He  not  only  was  a  part  of  Social  Se- 
curity's beginning,  he  was  really  there 
before  the  program  ever  started  and 
has  been  intensely  active  during  every 
administration  for  over  50  years.  That 
is  an  absolutely  remarkable  record.  He 
was  successful  because  he  had  the 
coiu-age  to  advance  new  ideas  and  the 
administrative  ability  to  keep  moving 
his  ideas  forward.  He  expanded  Social 
Security,  helped  us  bring  into  being 
the  Disability  Program  and  literally 
produced  the  Medicare  Program. 

He  could  have  retired  on  his  laurels 
many  years  ago,  but  he  never  stopped. 
His  students  at  the  LBJ  School  of 
Public  Affairs  have  become  just  as  in- 
terested and  excited  about  this  pro- 
gram as  Wilbur  Cohen.  He  insisted 
that  this  program  is  also  for  the 
young,  and  generations  to  come  will  be 
protecting  these  programs  because 
they  have  listened  to  Wilbur  Cohen. 
He  was  more  than  a  dreamer— he 
luiew  how  to  get  things  done.  He  never 
lost  his  temperament  or  his  composure 
or  his  poise.  His  personality  was  clever 
and  pleasant  and  positively  delightfuL 
He  was  ever  the  champion  of  Social 
Security. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  celebrat- 
ed the  50th  anniversary  of  Social  Se- 
curity in  Austin,  TX,  as  we  did 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  ceremony 
was  in  front  of  the  old  bakery  on  Con- 
gress Avenue  near  a  senior  citizens 
center.  It  was  11:30  in  the  momlng 
and  it  was  one  of  those  blazing  hot 
Texas  days  with  a  temperature  of  100 
degrees.  In  addition  to  the  anniversa- 
ry, we  were  celebrating  the  birthdays 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  100 
years  old  and  the  others  close  to  it. 
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Tlie  mlncUMJ  speaker  wu  the  Honora- 
Ue  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  and  he  had  a 
major  «eech  defending,  extolling,  and 
pralalng  the  viituea  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program.  He  was  m  full  of  his 
subject  and  so  ezdted  about  telling  his 
st<»7  again  that  he  -riemained  at  the 
podium  a  long  time.  We  had  to  help 
one  of  the  elderly  because  the  speech 
was  a  little  long.  And.  another  in  the 
audience  literally  had  to  be  assisted  to 
the  shade  and  given  refreshments. 
One  by  one.  people  had  to  vacate  the 
fierce  Sun.  but  would  you  think 
ixnibur  Cohen  would  shorten  his 
speech— not  at  alll  He  was  so  proud 
and  so  determined  to  challenge 
anyone  who  had  questions  about  the 
value  of  Social  Security  that  he  would 
false  a  question,  then  answer  it;  raise  a 
question,  then  answer  it.  He  went  the 
full  course.  I  thought  his  speech  was 
literally  a  bit  long  for  our  senior  clti- 
lens.  but  you  know  they  injoyed  it  be- 
cause they  knew  they  were  listening  to 
a  legend  in  his  time. 

I  tell  that  story  because  the  Secre- 
tary and  I  have  laughed  about  it  many 
times  but  I  consider  it  the  finest 
speech  I  ever  heard  from  any  individ- 
ual on  the  subject  of  Social  Security.  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  that 
q)eech.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  going  to 
put  it  in  the  Rbcobd  for  all  to  read. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speako-.  I  think  we 
ought  to  find  the  biggest  and  the  best 
conference  room  in  the  HHS  Building 
and  name  it  the  wabitf  J.  Cohen 
Room.  There  ought  to  be  some  Icind  of 
monument  down  there  in  that  buOd- 
ing  to  remind  us  that  Wilbur  Cohen  is 
on  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  and  to 
say  that  WQbur  Cohen  was  indeed  ISx. 
Social  Security  himself. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PicKLB]  very  much. 

Ux.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distingxiished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
tremendous  sense  of  awe  and  humility 
hearing  from  two  of  the  all-time 
greats  speak  about  Wilbur  Cohen. 
Jakb  Picklx  and  Claude  Pepper  have 
been  towering  figures  over  the  decades 
in  bullcUng  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram and  Wilbur  Cohen  created  out  of 
whole  cloth  back  in  the  middle  1930's 
as  a  young  man  only  a  year  or  two  or 
three  out  of  college. 

It  gives  me  a  sense  of  terrific  inferi- 
ority pangs  for  me  to  think  that  I  am 
only  6  years  younger  than  Wilbur 
Cc^en.  and  yet  lo<A  at  the  incredible 
llfcfUme  of  service  and  productivity 
that  that  man  iwtxluced.  and  look  at 
his  legacy  to  the  American  people.  I 
<Hily  know  (Hie  man  in  our  coimtry 
who  has  played  a  more  significant  role 
in  helping  people  with  all  their  wants 
and  needs,  particularly  the  elderly, 
but  not  exclusively.  I  only  know  one 


man  who  has  played  such  a  significant 
role  in  helping  people  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  Wilbur  Cohen, 
and  that  gentleman  is  standing  right 
here  in  the  well,  Claude  Pepper.  Be- 
tween you.  Claude  Pepper,  and  Wilbur 
Cohen,  the  two  of  you  constitute  an 
unbeatable  army.  Just  as  I  have  had 
the  Joy  and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
your  friendship.  Mr.  Pepper.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  Wilbur  Cohen's  friendship.  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  when  I  was  a  young 
Idd  2D-odd  years  ago,  in  my  freshman 
term  on  the  Education  and  Lalwr 
Committee  in  1965,  Wilbur  and  I  sort 
of  developed  some  good  chemistry,  and 
Wilbur  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  ever 
since. 

I  have  enjoyed  wonderfully  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship.  We  have 
talked  about  his  accomplishments. 
Jake  and  you.  Mr.  Pepper,  have  talked 
about  WUbur's  accomplishments  for 
all  people,  and  that  includes  all  Idnds 
of  legislation.  I  want  to  express  my  Joy 
for  the  way  in  which  Wilbur  enriched 
my  life  by  lavishing  his  friendship 
upon  me.  I  am  sure  there  are  dozens,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  people  with  whom  he 
was  Just  as  free  or  more  free.  But  he 
was  very  lx>imteous  and  generous  in 
lavishing  his  friendship  on  his  col- 
leagues and  on  all  people  who  he 
thought  were  committed  to  the  causes 
to  which  he  was  committed. 

He  would  call  me  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  and  say,  "I  am  coming  up 
to  Washington  tomorrow.  Let's  have 
lunch.  Let's  have  brealLfast.  Can  Eloise 
and  I  have  dinner  with  you?" 

I  always  felt  honored  and  privileged 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  or  an 
evening  with  Wilbur  Cohen.  I  felt  like 
I  was  stepping  into  a  time  warp  to 
hear  him  chattering  on  about  his  half 
century  or  more  than  a  half  century 
of  public  service. 

So  to  me  what  characterized  Wilbur 
Cohen  as  sui  Individual  was  his  zest  for 
the  good  fight.  We  do  not  see  that  so 
much  anymore.  We  see  the  typical  bu- 
reaucrat. We  see  the  professionals 
doing  their  thing  in  a  quiet,  orderly 
way.  But  Wilbur  was  not  only  a  com- 
plete professional,  Wilbur  was  a  zest- 
ful  fighter.  He  was  a  Don  Quixote, 
except  he  did  not  fight  windmills:  he 
fought  for  good  legislation,  and  he 
racked  up  a  numt}er  of  victories  that 
Don  Quixote  would  have  envied. 

D  1850 

In  his  last  days.  Wilbur  Cohen  never 
lost  his  zest  for  the  battle,  never  lost 
his  concern  for  people,  never  lost  his 
Infectious  ability  to  pass  on  his  com- 
mitment to  others  around  him  and 
engage  them  in  his  continuous  strug- 
gle to  improve  the  human  condition, 
and  It  was  a  continuous  bout. 

Living  with  Wilbur  and  enjoying  his 
friendship  was  an  experience  in  itself. 
He  was  constantly  calling  on  the 
phone,  constantly  dropping  by  my 
office. 


He  would  say.  "Jim.  you've  got  to 
help  me  on  this.  We've  got  to  woik  on 
this  together."  It  was  some  new  chal- 
lenge, some  new  outrage  that  we  had 
to  defeat,  some  new  accomplishment 
that  we  had  to  produce  together  with 
his  legion  of  friends. 

That  quality  of  Wilbiu-.  his  zest  for 
the  good  fight,  his  unquenchable  vigor 
and  dynamism  as  a  man  in  his  seven- 
ties, matching  almost  the  electric  level 
of  energy  and  commitment  and  intel- 
lectual curiosity  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  with  whom  I  am  chatting 
now. 

Knowing  Wilbur  was  the  privilege  of 
a  lifetime  and  I  cherish  my  friendship 
with  Wilbur.  He  was  a  remarkable 
human  being,  a  warm,  gutsy  person 
with  an  infectuous  ability  to  inspire 
others  with  his  zest  for  the  good  fight 
and  a  zest  to  Join  him  in  committing 
themselves  and  their  energies  to  the 
causes  that  he  espoused. 

It  is  true,  he  was  also  the  complete 
professional  and  one  of  the  things 
that  really  touched  my  sense  of  humor 
when  I  read  his  obituary  this  morning 
was  a  quotation  either  in  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post 
from  a  Senator,  an  unnamed  Senator, 
who  said,  "An  expert  in  Social  Seciu-i- 
ty  is  someone  who  has  WUbur  Cohen's 
home  phone  number."  I  thought  that 
was  a  wonderful  commentary.  Not 
only  does  it  Ijespeak  Wilbur's  exper- 
tise, his  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
baclEgroimd  to  the  Year  One  of  the 
whole  panoply  of  New  Deal  social 
work  legislation,  not  only  for  the  el- 
derly, but  for  women  and  kids  and 
what  not.  not  only  does  that  bespeak 
his  total  professionalism,  but  that  be- 
speaks his  total  professionalism,  but 
that  bespeaks  the  fact  that  people 
Icnew  they  could  call  Wilbur  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  if  they  had  a 
problem,  so  long  as  Wilbur  thought 
they  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  in  harness  in  the  cause  of  helping 
people  Improving  human  conditions. 

Just  as  it  has  been  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  have  Imown  and  worked 
with  people  like  Jake  Pickle  and 
Claude  Pepper,  the  privilege  of  a  life- 
time, it  was  also  a  wonderful  privilege 
and  a  wonderful  life  enriching  experi- 
ence for  me  to  have  known  and  en- 
Joyed  the  friendship  and  the  affection 
of  Wilbur  Cohen. 

I  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  like 
me  who  respected  this  man's  intellect 
and  respected  his  qualities  of  heart, 
courage  and  zeal  and  commitment, 
feel  a  great  Joy  in  his  life  accomplish- 
ments, tinged,  of  course,  with  sorrow 
that  he  was  taken  from  us  at  this 
time. 

I  can  only  extend  my  deep  sympathy 
to  Eloise,  his  wonderful  wife,  and  to 
Christopher,  Bruce  and  Stiuut.  his 
splendid  sons.  I  can  only  express  my 
sense  of  loss.  I  know  I  have  a  sense  of 
loss  and.  of  course,  their  loss  is  a  thou- 


sandfold the  loss  any  of  us  could 
spmJl;  so  I  do  express  to  Eloise  and 
the  wonderful  boys  my  feeling  of 
sorrow.  &Cy  heart  goes  out  to  them.  I 
can  only  give  them  my  grateful  thanlcs 
because  I  laiow  how  much  Eloise 
meant  to  him  and  what  a  remarkably 
supportive  role  she  played  In  every 
aspect  of  his  Ufe,  how  much  he  de- 
pended upon  her  for  love  and  support 
and  understanding. 

I  remember,  I  loiow  well  the  pride 
that  he  had  in  his  three  wonderful 
sons  and  their  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments in  politics  and  out. 

I  thank  all  of  them  for  the  wonder- 
ful support  that  they  gave  Wilbiu- 
throughout  his  life  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  wonderful  home  envi- 
ronment that  they  provided  to  give 
him  renewed  strength  to  go  out  each 
morning  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  very  ap- 
propriate remarks.  We  appreciate 
them. 

I  simply  want  to  add  this  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  we  extol  the  life 
of  Mr.  Cohen,  we  ought  not  to  Just 
say,  well,  we  want  to  say  these  things 
now.  We  ought  to  do  something  per- 
manent and  I  am  sure  Americans 
across  this  land  are  going  to  be  think- 
ing, what  can  we  do  to  perpetuate  his 
memory?  Each  of  us  wotild  make  some 
contribution. 

I  rather  believe  that  we  ought  to 
designate  the  biggest  conference  room 
down  here  In  the  HHS  Building  and 
call  It  the  Wilbur  Cohen  Conference 
Room,  or  name  part  of  that  building, 
we  could  even  name  it  the  Cohen 
BuUding  Lf  it  had  not  already  been 
named  for  our  great  friend,  Hubert 
Humphrey;  but  either  there  or  at  the 
Social  Security  buUdlng  In  Baltimore, 
we  ought  to  designate  a  building  and  a 
statue  or  a  nimiber  of  them  so  that 
generations  to  come  will  always  re- 
member that  this  man  made  it  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  let  us  get  together  and  see 
if  we  cannot  initiate  legislation  to  that 
effect.     

Mr.  PICK^-^-.  It  would  be  an  honor. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  indeed.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York.      

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  have  an  additional  thought.  I 
am  sure  Wilbur  would  enjoy  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Wilbur  Cohen  Conference 
Room  or  a  Wilbur  Cohen  place,  but  I 


think  perhaps  something  even  more 
than  real  estate  would  appeal  to 
Wilbur.  Perhaps  if  we  could  have  a 
fund  that  would  sponsor  original  re- 
search in  the  areas  that  he  was  so  con- 
cerned about;  perhaps  conferences, 
perhaps  ways  In  which  we  could  reach 
out  to  young  people  and  find  out  how 
we  can  Improve  their  behavior,  make 
them  want  to  be  literate,  make  them 
want  to  eschew  drugs,  tobacco,  alcohol 
and  sexual  abuse,  all  of  the  things 
that  cripple  their  ability  to  live  full, 
active  lives.  If  we  could  attach  Wilbur 
Cohen's  name  to  a  positive  program, 
whether  it  is  research  or  outreach  into 
the  community  or  an  annual  confer- 
ence on  how  we  further  the  glorious 
ideals  and  goals  that  Wilbur  Cohen 
fought  for  all  his  life,  I  think  he  would 
derive  great  satisfaction  from  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levih}. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  did  not  know  Wilbur  nearly  as 
long  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
only  15  years,  but  It  did  not  take  very 
long  to  feel  strongly  about  Wilbur 
Cohen,  so  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  sadness,  sadness  that  we 
have  lost  a  great  friend. 

There  is  also  another  touch  of  sad- 
ness. I  do  not  know  of  many  other 
people  who  did  more  for  more  people 
without  their  knowing  it.  There  are 
millions  in  this  country  who  are  better 
off  because  of  Wilbur  Cohen  and  they 
probably  would  not  recognize  his 
name;  but  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well,  our  intensity  to  make  up  for 
any  lack  of  fame  in  every  comer  of  the 
land  because  he  had  fame  in  quite  a 
few;  most  Importantly  was  the  quality 
of  his  accomplishments. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  diminutive,  but 
he  was  a  giant.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  there  was  more  bounce  to  the 
oimce  than  you  would  ever  see  in 
anyone  else.  He  was  so  much  younger 
than  his  years,  and  yet  he  still  passed 
away  very  young. 

He  was  filled  with  zest  and  determi- 
nation, but  he  also  was  patient.  I  saw 
that  when  I  came  here  and  he  was 
worldng  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  on  that  monumental  effort  on 
Social  Security  and  the  reform  of  that 
bill. 

If  your  child  needed  something, 
some  additional  clothing,  it  needed 
some  reform,  and  he  retained,  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  without 
diminution  the  zest,  the  determina- 
tion, but  combined  with  some  practicar 
lities.  He  wanted  results  for  what  he 
cared  about  so  deeply. 

I  first  met  Wilbur  Cohen,  I  would 
guess,  about  15  years  ago  in  Michigan. 
He  was  not  a  Michigan  product,  but 
everywhere  he  went  he  grew  quickly 
and  deeply  into  the  soil  and  soon  he 
developed  a  pride  about  the  State  and 
alx>ut  his  efforts  there. 


So  I  Join  the  gentleman  from  nmlda 
[Mr.  Pepper]  in  his  efforts  hoe  today. 

How  many  other  people  could  It  be 
said  of  that  they  had  50  yeaia  of  expe- 
rience when  they  were  stiU  young? 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  thanks 
go  out  to  the  entire  family.  With 
them,  though  not  as  much,  we  will 
deeply  miss  WUbur  Cohen. 

Mr.  biAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aaddaned 
today  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Uk.  WtRiur 
J.  Cohen,  wtw  was  most  certainty  one  of  our 
Nation's  great  public  servants  during  the  past 
50  years.  I  had  tt>e  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  three  characteristics  of  the  man 
come  to  mind  wtien  I  consider  his  urwxpectod 
death.  Wilbur  Cohen  was  a  hard-working  man 
with  a  kxig  Kst  of  signifk»nt  accomplishmants 
as  rewards  for  his  latxxs;  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing educator  of  his  coHeagues,  Congress,  and 
the  public;  and  he  exhibited  a  tnje  commN- 
mettt  to  ttie  social  causes  arxi  programs  he 
served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  s  compHatkxi  of  the 
well-known  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Cohen 
woukj  take  hours,  arxj  if  I  were  also  to  discuss 
his  lesser  krx>wn  work  in  creating  our  courv 
try's  social  welfare  programs,  tf)ere  \wouki  be 
little  time  for  otfiar  Members  to  pay  ttieir  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Cofien  and  his  achievements. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Wilbur  Cohen's  role  is 
shaping  our  social  welfare  system  spanned 
from  the  New  Deal  of  Presiderrt  Franklin  0. 
Roosevelt  ttvough  ttie  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administratkxts  and  into  President  Reagan's 
second  term.  Mr.  Cohen  influerx^d  each  ad- 
ministration and  program  in  different  ways,  but 
he  was  always  an  effective  arxJ  outspoken  ad- 
vocate for  older  Americans. 

He  was  a  man  wtw  was  always  tnen  to  im- 
prove arxl  expar>d  programs  wtwn  they 
needed  It  most.  His  efforts  are  responsibte  fair 
distrtxjting  more  of  America's  great  wealth  to 
ttwse  wfio  need  It  most  and  to  a  significantly 
larger  rHimber  of  oMer  adults.  This  is  truly  an 
accomplishment  that  will  live  for  generatkxis 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentkirted,  Mr.  Cohen 
was  also  a  magnifk»nt  educator.  He  krtew  the 
social  programs  ttiat  he  worked  with  better 
than  anyone  else,  and  he  was  always  wilNrtg 
to  share  that  knowledge.  He  knew  that 
spreading  ttie  good  word  atxxjt  a  program 
wouM,  In  the  k)ng  mn,  berwfit  ttuit  program 
afKi  alt  of  its  t>er)efkaane8.  Often  referred  to 
as  "Mr.  Social  Security,"  WHtxjr  Coften  contir)- 
ued  to  serve  this  and  otfier  Important  pro- 
grams king  after  he  had  left  their  official  serv- 
ice. He  dki  this  by  educating  us  about  these 
programs'  strengtfis,  limitatk)ns,  and  purposes 
in  our  society.  He  was  always  wiHlTig  to  come 
forward  with  advk»  and  cottstfucMve  criticism 
regarding  the  kieas  Congress  was  consider- 
ing. We  on  the  Select  Corrvnittee  on  Aging 
considered  him  a  vakjed  expert  and  a  friend 
to  our  causes  and  mission. 

Orte  of  the  most  Important  educatkxial  as- 
signmerrts  that  he  took  on.  In  addltkxi  to  his 
classes  and  other  responsibilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mchigan,  UCLA,  and  the  University 
of  Texas,  was  the  task  of  educating  a  new 
generation  of  Ameticr.-'u  six^x  ttw  necessity 
of  providBig  the  vast  benefits  of  our  current 
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SocW  SMtflly  and  ItatfMr*  systMns.  Ho  <fd 


r.  aMhough  Mr.  Cohan's 
iMM  OKkaonlraiy-lw  couU 
on  owofyWng  from  how  to 
Of  ttw  SocW  Socu- 
%  laHphono  aarvtoot  to  how  ttw  proiram's 
tundbig  machanlwna  should  ba  dasignad. 
VMwl  mada  him  aoiftamaly  affacttve  and  a 
^MoW  human  baino  waa  Na  total  anttmsteain 
tor  what  ha  dU.  Hto  oommianent  to  the 
cauaaa  ha  worfcad  on  was  axamplaiy  and  he 
maMiinad  ttHa  vigor  ttvoughout  his  caraer. 
VMbur  Cohan  was  tiara  aa  ttw  flrst  amployeo 
of  ttw  SoeW  Saourtty  AdmMatratton  and  he 
oflsiad  gnat  craattvity  and  many  hours  of 
Wbor  to  ttw  iob.  Ha  was  alao  ttwra  over  50 
yMM  Mar  to  chalanga  soma  of  ttw  faulty 
idaas  of  ttw  Raagan  admlnislration  regardng 
Madkara  «id  Social  Security.  And  he  was 
ttwra  witti  equal  anttwiiasm  and  commitment; 
ttria  mada  Na  great  intalactual  abilities  even 
mora  affacttva. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  patient  man. 
wtto  waited  for  years  as  Congress,  the  txj- 
raaucracy,  and  ttw  pubic  became  ready  for 
his  enlghlaning  approaches.  We  are  lucky 
ttwt  he  gave  ua  ao  much  for  so  tong.  I  am 
saddened  by  ttw  deatti  of  Mr.  Wilbur  j:  Cohen 
•Id  I  aand  out  my  haartfett  wishes  to  his 


Mr.  FLORK).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «voukJ  likb  to 
join  with  my  friend  Claude  Pepper  and  my 
coleaguas  in  ttw  Houae  as  we  rise  in  tribute 
to  Wtt)ur  J.  Cohen.  The  legacy  of  his  Nfetong 
work,  as  a  champion  of  programs  praaerving 
and  anharwing  ttw  quality  of  life  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  dttzans,  is  as  evident  today  as  it 
was  In  Na  own  enttwaiastic  mind  a  generatton 

Sodal  Security  and  UeOcan,  botti.  wouM 
not  exist  as  ttwy  are  today  but  for  ttw  tenacity 
of  WHiur  Cohen.  There  are  many.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wlw  have  dreams  but  ttwre  are  few  wtio 
can  mold  thoae  draams  into  reality.  In  his  role 
aa  an  official  of  ttw  Social  Security  Adminis- 
Iralion  ha  worked  to  implement  ttw  kleas  he 
had  helped  form  as  a  party  to  the  drafting  of 
ttw  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  In  his  role  as 
Secrataiy  of  Heatttv  Education  and  Welfare 
he  worked  to  Implement  ttw  goals  he  had 
helped  fom  in  ttw  Mednare  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  special  significance 
ttwt  I  obaerve  that  my  friend  from  Fkxkia. 
Claude  Pepper,  is  leadmg  ttw  special  order 
today.  One  week  ago  today  Mr.  Pepper  was 
with  ma  in  New  Jaraay  for  a  day-k)(^  series  of 
events  wtwra  we  were  greeted  by  many  hurv 
drads  of  anihusiaslic  santor  dttzans.  it  is  im- 
portant ttwt  ttwy  know,  and  that  we  renwm- 
ber,  that  ttw  same  programs  we  are  talking 
about  today  ware  put  togettwr  yesterday  by 
man  ■»  Wttw  Coihaa  His  paasing  is  a  sad 
dayforuaal. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saddened 
today  by  ttw  deatti  of  Wttwr  Cohen.  Mr. 
Cotwrt,  a  nattva  of  M»i>aultBe.  was  one  of  the 
fcay  taioaa  behind  ttw  craatton  of  ttw  Natton's 
Social  Sacurlly  syatom. 

Mr.  Cotwn  waa  bom  in  Milwaukee  on  June 
10, 1913,  and  graduatod  witt)  a  degree  in  eco- 
nomica  from  ttw  Univonity  of  Wiaconsin.  Fol- 
lowing Wlacorwin'a  pixigreaaiva  tradHkxw,  Mr. 
Cohan  came  to  Washington  to  help  ttw  Rooae- 


velt  administratton  forge  some  of  ttw  essen- 

ttal  components  of  ttw  IMew  Deal. 

Mr.  Cohen  aarved  as  techncal  adviser  and 
diractor  of  research  and  statisttcs  for  ttw 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  eventually 
as  Secratwy  of  Healttv  Education  and  Welfare 
in  ttw  Johrwon  administration. 

HtA  only  was  Mr.  Colwn  instrumental  in  ttw 
creation  of  Social  Security,  but  30  years  later, 
he  was  instrumental  in  ttw  development  of 
Medk^re. 

Throughout  his  k>ng  and  dtetinguished 
cweer.  Wilbur  Cohen  never  forget  his  Wiscon- 
sin roots.  He  once  sakl.  "I  owe  my  whole 
background  and  devetopment  to  wtiat  I  saw 
and  what  I  learned  In  Milwaukee  at  Lincoln 
High  School  and  ttw  education  I  got  at  ttw 
University  of  Wisconsin." 

Even  at  ttw  age  of  73,  Wilbur  Cohen  was 
still  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  ttw  Nation's  eWerty.  He  passed  away 
while  attending  an  international  conference  on 
aging. 

While  ttiis  visiorwry  man  will  be  missed,  his 
legacy  lives  on,  emtndied  in  ttw  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  programs  he  fwlped  to 
create. 

His  native  State,  his  family,  and  his  col- 
leagues are  proud  of  him.  He  will  tw  missed. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  bott) 
sadfwss  and  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  arKi 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  put>lk:  servant  and  American — Mr. 
WiKxir  Cohen.  This  remarkable  man,  who 
played  a  vital  and  historic  role  for  well  over  50 
years  in  improving  ttw  economic  security  of 
tens  of  millksns  of  past,  present,  and  future 
generations  of  okler  Americans,  died  yester- 
day. 

In  ttw  death  of  Wilbur  Cotwn,  we  have  not 
only  k>st  a  substantial  link  to  our  social  histo- 
ry, but  we  have  also  k>st  his  erwrgy  and  crea- 
thrity  for  tomorrow's  accomplishments.  His 
viston  and  compasskm  was  also  directed  to 
the  elderly  and  the  disadvantaged  in  other 
parts  of  the  worid,  as  evkienced  by  his  death 
while  in  Korea  to  speak  about  ttw  welfare  of 
the  eklerly. 

Today,  and  in  ttw  days  to  corrw.  we  will 
hear  much  about  Wilbur  Cohen  and  his  many 
accomplishments.  For  those  of  us  wfw  believe 
deeply  in  the  Social  Security  system.  Wilbur 
Cohen  star>ds  out  like  a  giant  among  a  collec- 
tion of  remarkable  people  wtto  joined  with 
Presklent  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  his  succes- 
sors to  fashion  a  system  ensuring  ttiat  ttw  el- 
derty,  the  disabled,  and  ttw  poor  are  treated 
with  respect  arxj  dignity. 

From  1934,  when  he  joined  FDR's  adminis- 
tration to  help  draft  ttw  Social  Security  Act.  to 
serving  as  Secretary  of  HEW  in  ttw  Johnson 
administiBtion,  until  the  present.  Mr.  Cotwn 
was  an  unrelenting  advocate  for  ttw  elderly 
and  ttw  poor.  Until  yesterday,  he  was  cocfwir- 
man  of  "Save  Our  Security,"  a  coalition  estab- 
lished in  1977  to  protect  against  cuts  in  Social 
Security,  Medk:are  and  to  ottwr  programs  cru- 
cial to  ttw  health  ar>d  welfare  of  our  society. 

Among  the  numerous  testaments  to  his 
work  is  the  Medk:are  Program,  enacted  in 
1965.  whk^  he  had  advocated  since  the 
1950's.  I  am  confklent  ttwt  ttw  Cor>gress  will 
make  significant  progress  tfiis  year  in  improv- 
ing MedKare  to  address  ttw  cataatrophically 


tiigh  out-of-pocket  fwalth  care  experwes  faced 
t>y  far  too  many  Anwricans.  As  we  work  to 
enact  this  legislation  and  to  lay  ttw  foundation 
for  future  action  on  catastrophic  kxig-term 
care  and  coverage  for  ttw  uninsured,  let's 
keep  ttw  spirit  and  commitment  of  Witour 
Cotwn  alive  t>y  folkMring  his  example  and 
legacy. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  a  final  tritxjte  to  an  out- 
standing citizen,  a  man  who  affected  ttw 
course  of  ttiis  Nation  in  his  years  with  the 
Government  and  who  touched  ttw  lives  of  mil- 
lions both  as  an  educator  and  a  gifted  propo- 
rwnt  for  ttw  social  programs  that  twrwfit  us 
all. 

Wilbur  Cohen  spent  some  50  years  senring 
this  country,  and  during  much  of  ttwt  time  he 
was  coming  before  ttw  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  twcause  he  was  ttw  orw  wtw  had 
the  answers.  He  was  the  technKal  person 
who  knew  wtwt  was  going  on  and  how  to  ex- 
plain it  Not  only  dkl  he  know  ttw  history  of 
Social  Security  and  its  related  programs,  he 
twiped  create  and  tHjik)  ttwm. 

Ttw  very  first  employee  of  ttw  ttwn  Social 
Security  Board,  he  was  brought  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  at  age  of  21  t>y  his  professor,  a 
memtwr  of  Presklent  Roosevelt's  blue  rit>tx>n 
Committee  on  Economk:  Security.  Ttw  Social 
Security  Act  was  created.  That  professor  dkj 
us  a  favor  wtwn  he  pk:ked  his  best  economk» 
student  to  come  and  serve  as  his  staf^ 
person.  The  professor  left.  WiltHir  stayed.  The 
Social  Security  law  had  passed,  and  Wilbur 
twd  work  to  do.  He  worked  hard,  through  the 
Roosevelt  years,  the  Truman  years,  and  ttw 
first  term  of  ttw  Eisenhower  administration. 

In  1985  we  celet>rated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Social  Security,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Cohen  we 
owe  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude.  Whatever 
its  shortcomings,  ttw  Social  Security  Act  is  by 
any  measure  ttw  single  most  successful  piece 
of  domestic  legislation  ever  created  in  ttw 
United  States — and  it  was  created  in  the  mkist 
of  our  worst  natk>nal  economic  crisis.  It  is  this 
program  that  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  ttw 
chronk:  instat)ility  and  anguish  ttwt  had  all  too 
often  plagued  our  senkjr  citizens;  a  program 
that  has  become  a  major  part  of  our  national 
life  as  it  affords  a  wkje  range  of  protective 
measures  to  children,  ttw  disabled,  and  ttw 
handicapped,  to  name  just  some  of  its  twrwfi- 
ciaries.  And  Mr.  Cotwn,  a  thinker  and  a  doer 
was  a  ptorwer  of  not  only  this  program  but  of 
an  array  of  social  polksies  in  the  United  States 
in  this  country. 

In  1956  he  became  a  full  professor  at  Uni- 
versity of  MKhigan.  txit  he  was  soon  back 
here  again.  President  Kenrwdy  appointed  him 
Assistant  Secretary  for  legislation  at  ttw  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  It 
was  unusual  for  a  career  civil  servant  to  re- 
ceive a  politKal  position,  txjt  I  ttiink  ttiis  is  an- 
other  inuK^ation  of  Mr.  Cohen's  recognized 
talent  for  getting  a  job  dorw.  He  had  great 
ideas,  he  was  solution  oriented,  and  he  knew 
how  to  present  ttw  case.  He  also  possessed 
courage.  He  supported  ttw  "radical"  idea  of 
Medtoare  arKl  came  in  for  ttw  criticism  that 
was  heaped  on  ttiis  program  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Cotwn  worked  during  the  historic  time 
of  legislative  initiatives  and  new  programs  we 
witrwssad  during  the  JotHwon  years.  During 


that  administiation  he  served  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  ttwn  Secretary,  becoming 
ttw  only  man  to  hoW  ttw  three  positions  at 
HEW  of  Assistant.  Under  Secretary,  and  Sec- 
retary. And  if  you  ctwck  ttw  record  of  that  in- 
creclit>le  legislative  pertod,  you'll  see  ttwt 
rwarly  all  ttw  initiatives  were  going  through 
HEW— from  clean  water  to  civil  rights. 

At  ttw  age  of  55,  Mr.  Cotwn  again  went  to 
Mk:higan  and  became  the  dean  of  ttw  sctwol 
of  education  and  a  professor.  He  retired  in 
1978.  He  also  hekf  a  distinguished  chair  as 
professor  at  ttw  LB.J.  Sctvx>l  of  Put>lk:  Affairs 
in  Austin,  teaching  ttwre  in  ttw  winter  and  at 
Mkshigan  in  ttw  summer.  ArKi  the  LBJ  school 
had  already  begun  efforts,  twfore  his  untirrwly 
death  last  week  in  Korea,  to  establish  a  distin- 
guistwd  chair  in  tiis  horwr. 

But  Mr.  Cotwn  never  really  "retired."  As 
chair  of  the  organization  Save  Our  Security, 
he  continued  to  be  a  passk>nate  advocate  for 
our  senkK  citizens,  and  wtwn  he  died  last 
week  in  South  Korea,  it  happened  while  he 
tried  to  help  the  people  of  that  country  devel- 
op their  own  system  of  social  Insurance. 

Througtxxjt  his  life,  Wilbur  Cotwn  demon- 
strated an  unquenchat>le  thirst  for  for  social 
justice  in  our  country.  He  never  lost  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  desire,  arid  his  energy — qualities  we 
wouM  all  do  well  to  emulate.  He  will  be 
missed,  but  he  has  left  a  priceless  legacy. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Nation  has 
lost  a  leader  with  great  vision  and  commit- 
ment in  ttw  death  yesterday  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen.  Wilbur  Cohen  was  a  tiue  champton  of 
social  responsit)ility  and  human  justice  wtwse 
energy  and  efforts  have  benefited  miltons  of 
Anwricans.  He  leaves  a  legacy  in  our  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  systems  that  wHI 
endure. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  an  administi'ator,  advo- 
cate, educator,  and  leader  throughout  his  life. 
He  began  his  illustrious  career  by  helpir>g  to 
draft  and  ttwn  implement  ttw  landmark  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  But,  he  didn't  stop  there. 
Ttvoughout  his  life,  he  continued  to  make  us 
aware  of  the  need  for  constant  improvement 
in  Social  Security— a  crusade  that  led  to  ex- 
parwkxi  of  both  benefits  and  eligibility,  arxj  im- 
provements in  the  lives  of  eklerly  and  disabled 
Arrwricans.  While  serving  as  Under  Secretary 
and  ttwn  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
HeaHh,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  applied  his 
corwkJerable  talents  to  the  struggle  for  pas- 
sage of  medical  care  protection  for  the  elder- 
ly. An  architect  of  the  Medicare  and  MedicakI 
Programs,  he  was  a  bold  aruj  articulate  advo- 
cate of  ecorKMTMC  security  for  okler  Americans 
and  health  protection  for  poor  Americans.  The 
nearly  50  mWon  people  wtw  rely  on  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  today  are  forever  in  his  debt 

Wilbur  Cotwn  was  an  inspiration  to  anyorw 
interested  in  publk:  servkw.  He  truly  exempli- 
fied the  best  public  senrice  has  to  offer.  His 
dedttation  to  government  and  to  improving 
the  Hves  of  ttw  disadvantaged  and  vulnerat)le 
will  serve  as  a  continuing  example  for  all 
AmerKans. 

Wilbur  Cohen,  like  nwny  viskxwry  Ameri- 
carw.  was  a  dreamer.  But,  Wilbur  Cotwn  was 
also  a  man  wtw  contritxjted  everyday  of  his 
life  to  making  his  dreams  a  reality— and  that 
raaNty  affected  ttw  lives  of  milltons  of  Ameri- 
cans wtw  never  knew  him.  For  him.  no  task 
was  too  great  and  no  dream  too  impossitjie. 


Anyorw  wtw  had  the  pleasure  to  deal  with 
Witour  directty— to  be  affected  by  his  enttwsi- 
asm  and  his  hopefulness  and  his  absotote  re- 
fusal to  give  up  or  admit  defeat— will  rwver 
forget  tiim. 

We  will  miss  his  erwrgy  ar>d  determirwtion, 
txjt  will  forever  renwmtwr  his  contritx/tions  to 
the  twatth  arxl  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all  sad- 
dened t>y  ttw  rwws  that  Wilbur  Cotwn  died 
suddenly  yesterday  while  on  a  trip  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  to  participate  In  a  symposium  on  agir>g 
and  welfare  for  the  elderly. 

Wiltxjr  Cotwn  was  vrall  known  to  everyorw 
as  the  first  pakl  employee  of  ttw  Social  Secu- 
rity Adminisb'ation  and  one  of  the  architects  of 
ttw  Social  Secuirty  Act.  We  all  know  of  his 
work  as  ttw  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
arKJ  Welfare  during  ttw  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  his  proud  accomplishment  in  seeing 
ttw  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Medk;are 
Program.  And  we  know  of  his  recent  years  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  LB.J.  Sctwol 
of  Govemment  at  ttw  University  of  Texas. 
During  this  time  he  also  joined  with  Dr.  Arttnjr 
Remming  as  cochair  of  ttw  Save  Our  Security 
Coalition,  an  organizatk>n  bom  out  of  their 
continuing  concern  for  ttw  protection  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

But  Wilbur  Cohen  was  much  rrwre  ttwn  the 
sum  of  his  accomplishments.  His  was  a  life- 
time of  dedKation  of  a  corwuming  viston  of 
irwome  security  arxJ  health  protectton  for  ttw 
ekleriy.  To  say  ttwt  he  will  be  missed  is  to  un- 
derstate ttw  fact  Ttw  toss  of  his  passton,  his 
viston,  and  his  wealth  of  knowledge  will  dimirv 
ish  us  all  and  will  leave  a  great  void. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  great  champton  of  ttw  poor  and 
common  man.  I  rise  to  join  my  colleague 
Claude  Pepper  in  sponsoring  a  House  reso- 
lution to  express  ttw  sentiments  of  this  tiody 
atwut  a  man  vrtw  was  one  of  ttw  major  archi- 
tects of  social  welfare  polny  during  ttw  last  50 
years. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  a  primary  partici- 
pant In  major  legislative  action  affecting  the 
elderly,  disat>led,  ar>d  poor  during  ttw  years 
spanning  ttw  administrations  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Lyndon  Bairws  Jotmson.  He 
was  an  auttwr  of  the  laws  wtik:h  estat>listwd 
Medicare  arvj  MedlcakJ. 

Mr.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  during  PreskJent  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, and  most  recently  cochair  of  ttw 
Save  Our  Security  Coalition,  was  a  great  hu- 
manitarian and  American. 

Bom  in  Milwaukee  and  a  1934  graduate  of 
ttw  University  of  Wiscorwin,  my  esteemed  as- 
sociate vras  ttw  head  of  the  committee  ttwt 
drafted  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  was  the 
first  emptoyee  of  ttw  Social  Security  Board. 
Known  for  his  bounteous  compasston.  Mr. 
Cotwn  advanced  ttw  concept  of  dignity  for  aH 
and  was  a  vigorous  spokesnwn  for  ttw  causes 
of  ttw  aged,  the  ill,  and  ttw  mentally  knpaired. 
He  spent  ttw  last  weeks  of  his  life  seeking  to 
advance  legislative  proposals  for  tong-term 
care,  and  had  wori(ed  dUigentty  for  the  pas- 
sage of  natiorwl  health  care  insurance  wtik:h 
wouM  inckide  coverage  of  cataslroptik:  Hlness. 

AHhough  Mr.  Cohen  spent  decades  in  ttw 
govemnwnt,  he  never  twcame  a  quintesserv 
tial  bureaucrat  His  love  for  his  feltow  man  and 


his  desire  to  make  a  dttfarenca  ovarcama  al 
partisan  politics.  He  wHI  never  ba  rapiaoad, 
nor  will  he  be  forgotten  by  ttw  mHorw  of 
people  wtwse  lives  he  impacted. 

I  join  with  everyone  in  the  Congrsaa,  and  in 
Anwrica.  in  extending  my  heartfelt  sympattiy 
to  his  wife,  Etoise,  his  ttvee  sorw,  CtwMopar, 
Bruce,  and  Stuart,  and  to  his  betovad  fiva 
grandchiklren. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  mourn 
ttw  passing  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  who  has  left 
an  indeltole  rrwrk  on  ttw  Anwrtoan  social  land- 
scape. 

A  man  of  intellect  viston,  and  compaaston, 
Mr.  Cohen  helped  to  stwpe  ttw  two  rrwjor 
laws  wtuch,  more  than  any  ottwrs,  have  inv 
proved  ttw  quality  of  life  for  Amertoa's  ektorly 
citizens.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  ttw  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  ar>d  ttw  Medtoare  Program. 

A  teacher  by  professton,  and  a  public  serv- 
ant by  choice,  Mr.  Cotwn  devoted  his  life  to 
improving  the  mind,  ttw  spirit  and  ttw  social 
conscience  of  America.  He  left  us  a  bountiful 
legacy  of  good  vrarks  to  remember  him  t>y. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  an  out- 
standing servant  of  all  American  workers,  and 
a  grackxjs  family  man,  Wiltxx  J.  Cohan, 
passed  away  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

Ex-HEW  Chief.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  was  one  of 
ttwt  very  small  arvj  urw^ue  group  of  Goverrv 
ment  officials  wtw,  as  retired  Congressman 
King  of  California  crwe  said,  are  "ready  to  risk 
their  reputations  and  ttwir  professkxw  to  do 
their  duty  as  ttwy  see  it" 

Wittxjr  Cohen  was  orw  of  ttw  top  auttwrities 
in  ttw  United  States  on  social  virelfare.  Cotwn 
succeeded  John  W.  Gardrwr  as  Secretary  of 
Heatth,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  ttw  Cabinet 
of  Presklent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  May  16. 
1968.  Since  beginning  his  Govemrrwnt  caraer 
as  a  research  assistant  in  1 934,  Cotwn  played 
a  key  role  in  ttw  formulation  of  vktually  every 
important  piece  of  social  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  including  ttw  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935  and  the  MedKare  Act  of 
1965. 

Ttwae  wtw  worked  writh  Mr.  Cotwn,  regard- 
ed him  as  orw  of  the  most  cooly  effcient, 
pragmatic,  and  persistent  inrwvators  Wastiing- 
ton  Iws  ever  seen.  He  was  viewed  as  a  rrwn 
committed  to  social  justice,  one  who  knew  his 
way  ttvough  the  Capital's  jungle  of  politics 
and  tMireaucracy.  Everyorw  twd  an  abkling  re- 
spect for  ttw  breadth  and  predston  of  his 
technKal  and  sociotogical  experierwa. 

From  1978  ttvough  1960,  I  had  ttw  distinct 
privilege  of  working  under  ttw  ctwirmarwtiip  of 
Mr.  Cotwn,  on  ttw  Unemptoyment  Compensa- 
tion Commisston  Under  his  anthuaiaattc  gud- 
ance  and  superviston,  ttw  Commiaaton  studtod 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  unemptoynwnt 
compensation.  The  Commisaton  providad  a 
framework  aixl  organization  for  a  roiaarch 
agenda  on  topk»  relating  to  Social  Security. 

It  was  ttuly  an  honor  to  work  with  such  an 
intelligent  resourceful,  and  incradbly  energet- 
k:  man.  I  am  proud  to  have  krwwn  Wftxjr 
Cohen,  and  I  am  deeply  saddened. by  his 
passing.  It  is  my  belief  that  his  contributions  to 
ttw  paopto  of  ttiis  country  will  altow  hia 
memory  to  be  etched  into  Anwrtoan  history. 

Witour  Cohen  has  positively  affected  mH- 
Itons  of  American  lives.  May  God  blaaa  him 
and  his  tovely  family. 
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Mr.  ROONO.  Mr.  SpMtar.  I  would  lika  to 
Join  my  dMInguHhrt  coBeaaua.  R«pm«nta- 
HmClmjdc  Pepver.  in  hit  afMcial  order  trib- 
ute to  Ih*  Horwr«bto  \Mabur  J.  Cohen,  tarmer 
Secretary  of  HeeNh.  Educatfon.  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Colwn  paaaad  away  Sunday,  in  Seoul. 
Soutti  Korea,  at  Itw  age  of  73. 

Mr.  Cohen  devoted  his  life  to  maldng  our 
Nalton  a  more  compassionate  land.  Among 
the  landmailt  programs  he  played  an  Instni- 
msmat  role  in  enacting  are  Social  Security, 
Medkrwe.  chU  welfare,  and  vocational  train- 
ing wid  rehat)»talioa  WNhout  his  input,  many 
of  America's  most  valuable  citizens— the  poor, 
the  eiderty,  the  sicfc  and  handtoapped.  the  un- 
employed—would have  fallen  through  the 
cracks  of  the  Federal  Government  Thanks  to 
his  compassion  and  commitment,  their  cries 


m  Na  Metkne.  Wttwr  Cohen  became  the 
oonadenoe  of  our  Natxxi,  and  although  he 
has  Ml  us.  many  Americans  will  continue  to 
beneM  from  his  legacy— caring  for  his  fellow 
human  bdngs 

Mr.  Spaaicer,  I  wouM  like  to  express  my 
deepest  condolences  to  Mr.  Cohen's  family, 
md  I  inckjde  for  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
tkie  tfwut  his  life,  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Poet.  May  18. 1967: 

Cz-HEW  CHiKr  Wilbub  J.  Cohxii  Diss  nr 

KOSKA 

(By  Martin  WeO) 

WQInir  J.  Cohen,  73,  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
minlstrmtion  and  a  principal  architect  of  the 
nation's  social  welfare  procnuns,  died  yes- 
terday in  Seoul,  where  he  had  gone  to  make 
aspeedi. 

Vtom  Ftanklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  to 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society,  from  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  to  the 
Medlcaie  Act  that  came  30  years  later,  Mr. 
Cohen  was  credited  with  playing  a  key  role 
in  creatine  the  social  legislation  that  trans- 
fonned  American  life. 

His  death  yesterday  in  Korea,  where  he 
was  to  speak  at  a  symposium  on  aging  and 
welfare  for  the  aging,  was  attributed  to  a 
heart  attack.  Associates  here  said  be  died  in 
hlssle^. 

As  a  young  man  who  had  just  completed 
bis  studies  at  the  Cniversity  of  Wisconsin, 
he  came  here  and  helped  draft  the  land- 
mark Social  Security  Act,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  enduring  monuments  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt administration  and  its  efforts  to  bring 
the  nation  out  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Mr.  Cohen  worked  in  the  Social  Security 
Adminlstiatlon  for  years,  serving  first  as 
technical  adviser,  then  as  director  of  re- 
search and  statistics.  In  these  posts,  he 
helped  to  expand  both  the  benefits  provided 
by  Social  Security  and  the  numbers  of  indi- 
vldaals  who  were  eligible. 

"A  Social  Security  expert  is  a  man  with 
Wilbur  Cohen's  telephone  num)>er,"  a  UJS. 
senator  once  said. 

Medicare,  another  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
nation's  ao-called  social  "safety  net."  also 
owed  much  to  Mr.  Cohen's  ideas  and  his  ad- 
vocacy. It  was  seen  as  fruition  of  efforts  in 
which  he  had  twen  engaged  since  the  1950s 
to  create  a  medical  care  program  for  the 
seed. 

It  was  adopted  by  Congress  In  196S,  the 
year  Mr.  Cohen  was  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  undersecretary  of  Health, 
EdMcatkm  and  Welfare. 

Although  he  spent  decades  in  government, 
Mr.  Cohen  never  appeared  to  adopt  the 


image  of  the  cautious,  hesitant  bureaucrat. 
A  sestf  ul.  enthusiastic  man,  his  warm-heart- 
ed nature  found  expression  in  his  woric 

In  re^onse  to  the  obvious  seal  Mr.  Cohen 
showed  before  a  House  committee  in  cham- 
pioning Medicare,  a  coauthor  of  the  bill 
called  him  "one  of  those  government  offi- 
cials ready  to  risk  their  reputations  and 
their  professions  to  do  their  duty  as  they 
see  it." 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Cohen  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  school  of 
govenunent  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin  and  was  cochairman  of  the  "SOS" 
coalition,  a  group  created  during  the  Carter 
administration  that  has  argued  against  cut- 
iMUEks  in  Social  Security  protection. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  bom  in  Milwaukee  on 
June  10,  1913.  He  studied  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating  in  1934. 
He  came  here  afterward  to  work  as  research 
assistant  to  Edwin  E.  Witte,  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors, who  headed  the  committee  that 
(b'af  ted  the  Social  Security  Act 

"It  was  a  heady  atmosphere  for  a  21-year- 
old."  Mr.  Cohen  said  years  later. 

Over  the  years,  as  a  Social  Security  offi- 
cial, Mr.  Cohen  helped  put  Into  effect  provi- 
sions such  as  those  that  extended  benefits 
to  domestics,  farm  workers  and  the  disabled. 

During  the  1950s,  he  left  government  for 
the  academic  world,  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  at  UCLA.  He  also 
served  on  a  number  of  govenunent  advisory 
committees. 

After  he  served  in  John  F.  Kennedy's  1960 
presidential  campaign  in  an  advisory  role, 
he  was  appointed  in  1961  as  assistant  secre- 
tary for  HEW  for  legislation,  and  bi  4W 
years  in  the  post  helped  put  into  effect 
about  65  proposals  in  areas  including  not 
only  Social  Security  but  also  civil  rights, 
mental  health,  child  welfare  and  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

He  became  secretary  of  HEW  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

After  leaving  government,  he  returned  to 
the  academic  world,  first  at  Michigan,  and 
then  in  Texas. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Eloise,  survivors 
include  three  sons,  Christopher,  of  Chicago, 
Bruce,  of  Silver  Spring,  and  Stuart,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion, we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  lovely  and  loving  wife. 
Eloise.  who  was  with  Wilbur  at  the 
end.  and  to  his  fine  sons  upon  their 
great  loss. 

This  Chamber,  this  country,  will 
always  honor  the  name  and  revere  the 
memory  and  be  grateful,  very  grateful, 
for  the  immeasurable  service  to  Amer- 
ica of  our  friend.  Wilbur  Cohen. 


CRITICAL  MATERIAi;5-A 
NATIONAL  TREND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  an  issue  of  growing  im- 
portance of  our  Nation,  but  of  which  is  little 
krK>wn  or  thought  of  by  most  of  us.  That  issue 
is  tfie  one  of  critk»l  materials.  The  materials  I 
am  speaking  about  are  industrial,  structural 
and  electronk:  materials — altoys,  ceramics, 
and  plastK— tftat  are  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense arx)  nattonai  economy.  As  once  defined 


by  Dr.  Frank  Huddle,  a  renowned  expert  on 
the  subject  within  tiie  Library  of  Congress, 
"materials  are  stuff  ttwt  things  are  made 
with."  Materials,  Kke  energy,  are  ut>k)uitou8  in 
our  society.  We  take  tfwm  for  granted,  assum- 
ing ttiat  tftey've  always  been  there  and  will 
appear  wfien  necessary.  Unfortunately,  as 
with  er>ergy,  without  careful  planning  and  fore- 
tfiought  we  may  not  have  those  materials 
avaUabte  in  the  quantity  and  forms  we  may 
need  for  the  Natkxi. 

Historians  have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  materials  to  mankind  and  civilizatk>n. 
Indeed,  entire  epochs  have  been  named  for 
materials:  The  stone  age;  ttie  bronze  age;  and 
ttie  iron  age.  The  industrial  revolutnn  of  the 
19th  century  and  tfte  modem  industry  of  tfie 
first  part  of  the  20th  century  had  firm  roots  in 
such  basic  materials  as  steel,  aluminum  arvj 
titanium.  More  recently  technological  and  sci- 
entiftc  advances  in  electron's,  communica- 
tion, transportation,  and  information  have  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  importance  of  new  ad- 
vanced materials.  Indeed  the  technological 
advances  vital  to  our  Natkxi's  economic  and 
strategic  future  deperxj  heavily  on  continued 
progress  in  discovering  and  developing  new, 
advanced  materials. 

Recently,  this  point  was  t>rought  clearly 
home  in  hearings  t>efore  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  to 
review  the  flight  of  ttie  ultralight  aircraft,  Voy- 
ager. That  flight,  taking  9  days  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  glot>e  nonstop  and  with  no  refueling, 
captured  the  hearts  and  imagination  of  almost 
all  Americans.  That  feat  exemplified  ttie  es- 
sence of  American  creativity,  indivkluality  and 
pioneerism.  No  one  doubts  that  it  primarily 
succeeded  due  to  ttie  courage  and  persever- 
ance of  its  heroic  crew  and  its  designer.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  in  testimony  t>y  the  copi- 
lot, Dick  Rutan,  that  flight  woukJ  have  been 
impossit>le  without  the  use  of  advanced,  ultra- 
light composite  materials  to  construct  the  air- 
craft As  he  furttier  noted,  it  is  this  type  of  ma- 
terial on  which  the  future  of  modem  aviatton 
will  rest 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  it  another  way,  materials 
are  the  enabling  technology  for  our  modem 
age.  Without  the  advances  and  devetopments 
in  materials  of  tfie  past  few  decades  ttiere 
would  tie  no  computer  revolution;  ttiere  would 
tie  no  space  shuttle;  ttiere  woukl  tie  no  elec- 
tronics revolution.  In  the  future,  without  ad- 
vanced materials  ttiere  can  tie  no  space  sta- 
tion; there  can  be  no  aerospaceplane;  energy 
produced  from  fusion  sources  will  tie  impossi- 
ble to  obtain;  and  efficient  energy  from  solar 
sources  will  tie  highly  unlikely.  However,  with 
advanced  materials  we  can  expect  new  revo- 
lutionary transportation  and  energy  systems. 
These  coukl  iridude  high  speed,  magnetically 
levitated  trains,  based  on  newly  discovered 
superconducting  materials;  automobiles  requir- 
ing no  oil  or  water  and  achieving  more  ttian 
100  miles  per  gallon;  and  advanced  fuel  cells 
able  to  power  a  hundred  homes  yet  small 
enough  to  fit  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car.  With 
new  advanced  materials  technologies  we  will 
see  a  continuing  revolutkin  in  mk^roeiectronk^s 
and  informatkm  technokigy.  ArtifkM  intelli- 
gence, or  "A.I.",  may  become  a  reality  of  our 
industrial  sector  rattier  tfian  merely  a  ttieoreti- 
cal  model  in  ttie  laboratory.  Coupled  with  ad- 


vanced sensors  arxi  robotics  ttiis  A.I.  capatiil- 
ity  will  enable  us  to  produce  a  new  industrial 
revohjtkm  as  we  move  into  ttie  21st  century. 
Mr.  Speaker,  congresstonal  as  well  as  Exec- 
utive interest  in  materials  and  materials  policy 
have  waxed  and  waned  over  the  years.  Stra- 
tegic stockpiling  can  be  traced  back  to  each 
of  tfie  major  wars  we've  engaged  in  during 
tfiis  century.  A  continuing  stockpile  policy  de- 
vetoped  prior  to  Worid  War  II,  though  modified 
over  ttie  years,  remains  in  effect  today.  Ttie 
Defense  Productkxi  Act  of  1950,  also  revised 
over  tfie  years  has  proven  to  be  instrumental 
in  provkJing  some  critk:ai  incentives  for  miner- 
als and  materials  productkin  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  war  eras.  Ttie  start  up  of 
our  titanium  producing  industry  in  tfie  1950's 
is  one  example. 

During  ttie  past  30  or  more  years,  materials 
tiave  tieen  ttie  focus  of  a  numlier  of  studies, 
committees  and  commissions.  Most  of  these 
focused  on  problems  related  to  major  national 
emergencies  or  declaratxins  of  war.  However, 
it  was  only  with  ttie  crisis  created  by  the  oil 
embargo  of  1973  that  a  fuller  realization  of 
our  materials  vulnerability  tiecame  apparent 
OH,  in  fact,  was  just  or>e  of  many  key  materi- 
als for  whk:h  the  United  States  could  find 
itself  heM  hostage  to  a  supply  interruptkin  or 
cutoff.  For  example,  in  1978,  a  guenilla  upris- 
ing in  Zaire  created  a  panic  in  the  intematkm- 
al  cobalt  market  driving  prices  from  $6  to  $50 
a  pound  almost  overnight  and  causing  intema- 
tkinal  shortfalls  that  lasted  more  than  18 
months.  These  shortfalls  had  major  impacts 
on  production  of  jet  engines  for  both  military 
and  commercial  use.  We  as  a  Natkm  were 
and  continue  to  be  highly  dependent  on  ttie 
import  of  key  materials,  including  cotiatt,  chro- 
mium, platinum,  and  manganese,  all  imported 
at  levels  exceeding  90  percent  from  countries 
whk^  often  are  inherently  unstatile  or  with 
phikisophies  divergent  from  that  of  ttie  United 
States.  Ttiese  natkins  include  South  Africa, 
Zambia,  Zaire,  and  the  Soviet  Unton.  This 
import  dependence  makes  our  country  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  short-term  and  king-term 
interruptkxis  in  the  supply  of  ttiese  critual  ele- 
ments. 

Congress  responded  to  this  concern  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Natkinal  Materials  and 
Minerals  Polkry  Act  of  1980  (Publw  Law  96- 
479),  the  first  legislative  vehksle  to  address 
materials  polk:y  concerns  broadly  in  over 
three  decades.  Tfiat  law,  seen  as  a  first  step 
only,  attempted  to  focus  attention  on  tfie  im- 
portance of  materials  issues  and  to  establish 
some  broad,  overriding  poik^y  regarding  mate- 
rials. Public  Law  96-^79  was  not  intended  as 
a  final  solutkin  to  our  materials  problems  but 
rather  as  a  vehicle  to  understand  and  address 
ttiose  problems. 

Import  dependence  and  vulneratiility  still 
remain  as  important  issues.  One  only  has  to 
kx>k  at  ttie  headlines  on  South  Africa  and  ttie 
continuing  vkilence  in  that  country  to  recog- 
nize how  fragile  this  situatkm  is.  However,  it 
has  become  apparent  in  the  past  several 
years  that  we  must  pay  increasing  attentkm  to 
tfie  economk:  implk»tkins  of  materials  as  well. 
Hem,  advanced  materials  and  related  technol- 
ogies, as  well  as  bask:  materials,  are  critcal  to 
our  Natkm's  atiility  to  compete  in  the  kitema- 
tkmal  marketplace.  Japan,  Western  Europe, 
and  others  have  taken  decisive  steps  in  this 


decade  to  develop  key  advanced  materials 
technokigies  designed  to  leap  frog  our  coun- 
try's econorrac  preeminence.  We  tiave  kwt  tfie 
economic  war  in  steel;  in  textiles;  and  in 
autos.  If  we  are  not  careful  our  advantages  in 
aeronautk^s  and  mk^roelectronws  will  be  next 

MATERIALS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  focus  a  bit  on  materials 
and  our  natkxial  economy.  In  tfie  area  of  ad- 
vanced materials  if  one  visits  tfie  laboratories 
of  our  Natkm's  unrversities  ttiere  exists  an  ak 
of  excitement  and  expectatkm  as  new  materi- 
als with  new  properties  point  to  future  prod- 
ucts heretofore  unknowa  Only  last  month  dis- 
coveries of  a  new  high  temperature  supercon- 
ducting material  were  announced  by  researctv 
ers  in  the  University  of  Houston.  That  discov- 
ery by  Dr.  Paul  Chu  and  his  coworkers  opens 
the  possibility  of  using  these  materials  in 
energy  systems  that  coukj  revolutionize  our 
Natkm's  energy  and  transportatkm  systems. 
For  instance,  new  high-speiad,  levitated  trains 
using  superconductive  magnets  coukl  become 
economically  feasible  with  the  relatively  simple 
cooling  systems  made  possible  by  the  new 
discovery.  Prior  to  ttiat  ttie  engineering  costs 
for  such  transport  seemed  insurmountatile. 
Otfier  potentiai  uses  include  advanced  com- 
puters, electrical  power  transmisston,  energy 
storage,  and  advanced  Instrumentatkm  for 
physKal  as  well  as  ttie  life  sciences.  Recent 
stories  in  Time  magazine,  the  Wastiington 
Post  and  elsewtiere  point  to  continuing  ad- 
vances in  developing  practKal  devk^s  from 
ttus  revokitkmary  new  material. 

Seemingly  each  day  new  advances  and  dis- 
coveries in  materials  and  materials  processes, 
while  not  as  dramatk:  as  tfie  case  of  super- 
conductors, are  announced.  These  include 
such  materials  as  advanced  structural  ceram- 
k:s,  polymerk:  composites— advanced  plas- 
tks— and  rapkfly  solkJified  altoy  systems,  tfie 
so-called  metallk:  classes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  importance  of  these  advanced  materials 
to  our  Natkm. 

ADVANCED  CERAMICS 

Ceramk^s,  a  bask:  tiuikjing  material  dating 
tiack  to  ttie  dawn  of  civilizatkm,  tiave  gained 
increased  attentkm  in  recent  years  as  scien- 
tists have  achieved  a  better  understanding  of 
this  material.  As  anyone  wtio  has  dropped  a 
China  plate  is  aware,  normal  ceramkx  are  ex- 
tremely brittle.  Scientists,  through  new  cfiem- 
cial  compositkms  and  highly  controlled  proc- 
essing conditkms  have  succeeded  in  greatly 
enhancing  ttie  toughness  of  an  entkely  new 
class  of  cerarracs.  These  tough,  structural  ce- 
ramics, tiave  high  strengttis  even  at  extreme 
temperatures  and  in  corrosive  ctiemk»l  envi- 
ronments. These  properties  togetfier  with  high 
wearability  and  high  kisulatkm  properties 
make  them  kjeal  candkJates  for  high-tempera- 
ture heat  engines  for  cars  or  trucks.  Known  as 
adiatiatk;  tieat  engines,  ttiey  woukl  operate  at 
temperatures  exceeding  2,500'  F  and  woukf 
require  no  water  cooling  as  with  standard  en- 
gkies,  little  or  no  lubricatkm  and  wouki  run 
more  effk:iently  tfian  any  normal  Internal  com- 
bustkm  engine.  Econorrac  studies  sponsored 
by  ttie  Department  of  Energy  have  stiown  ttiat 
advanced  ceranvcs  by  tfie  year  2000  couW 
contribute  tens  of  bHIkms  of  dollars  to  our 
GNP  and  generate  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of 
new  jobs. 


KLVMERW  COMPOSITES 

Polymeric  composites.  »i  a  woitf— or  two— 
rekiforced  plastKs,  have  been  a  nw^or  fonl 
posit  of  our  military  research.  Resewch  in  the 
1970's  and  eariy  eighties  has  kikodUced  in- 
creasingly improved,  light  weight,  high 
strength  materials  that  make  them  klsal  for 
aeronautKal  as  well  as  astronaulical  ^ipica- 
tkxis.  As  the  recent  Vo^iger  flight  has  sfwwn. 
these  properties  open  entire  new  areas  of  kn- 
proved  flight  performance.  By  combining 
unk)ue  materials  properties  with  advwicad 
aeronautk^al  engineering,  entkely  new  subaon- 
k:  and  supersonk:  akcraft— the  F-18.  the 
Stealth  bombers  and  ottiers— tiave  become 
possible.  As  we  kxik  to  large  space  struc- 
tures, advanced  composites  will  be  key  to 
buikiing  the  space  statkm  arxi  in  alkiwkig  suc- 
cess of  future  interplanetary  misstons. 
manned  and  unmanned,  inckxfkig  any  pro- 
posed Mars  misskm. 

RAPIDLY  SOUDinED  TECHNOLOGY  [RST]  MATBHALS. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  have  created  an 
entkely  new  system  of  materials,  known  as 
rapklly  solkfified  technokigy  [RST]  materiata. 
These  materials,  created  by  rapidly  cooing 
Ik^uki  metals  and  altoys  miltons  of  degrees 
per  second,  allow  for  comtiining  elements  and 
compositkms  normally  consklered  knpossible, 
and  often  resulting  in  structures  referred  to  as 
metallic  glasses.  These  materials  have  superi- 
or properties  tor  corrosion  resistance,  magneti- 
zation, and  higti  temperature  strengttis.  These 
and  ottier  properties  make  RST  materials  prime 
candklates  for  use  on  ttie  Aerospaceplane, 
parts  of  whrch  will  see  temperature  extremes 
ranging  from  -427'  F  to  -i- 4,000'  F.  In  fact 
without  these  and  other  advanced  materials, 
the  Aerospaceplane  concept  «voukl  be  knpossi- 
ble. 

Ttie  Japanese  and  others  have  kmg  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  advanced  materials. 
For  instance,  Japan,  since  1 981 ,  has  embarited 
on  an  ambitious  10-year  research  program  In 
advanced  ceramics  meant  to  dominate  ttie  ki- 
crative,  intemational  maritet  predKted  for  tfie 
1990's  and  beyond.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  how 
much  the  Japanese  are  investing  In  this  par- 
ticular effort.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  activities  are 
well  coordinated  and  extensive,  ckisely  resem- 
bling other  long-term  activities  in  pfiotovoltaics 
and  energy  conservatkm — projects  such  as 
Sunshine  and  Moonlight— tiegun  in  ttie  seven- 
ties Over  60  industrial  companies  have  tieen 
identified  in  ttie  ceramk:s  program,  operating 
through  a  special  engineering  research  asso- 
ciation. Whereas  direct  government  funding  ap- 
pears relatively  modest  approximately  $10  to 
$15  million  per  year,  industry  funding  ttas  been 
estimated  at  between  $100  to  $300  millkm  per 
year.  Even  assuming  the  lower  figure,  ttiis 
would  mean  an  investment  of  over  $1  bilKon  in 
a  10-year  span. 

In  additkm  to  research  dollars,  the  Japanese 
invest  in  tow  technokigy  applk»tkms  using 
these  high  technokigy  materials.  Ttiey  produce 
ceramc  scissors,  knives  and  even  fishhooks  to 
gain  valuable  and  irreplaceable  manufacturing 
experience,  and  then  aggressively  market 
ttiese  products  to  develop  a  consumer  aware- 
ness of  ttie  new  materials.  Today  you  can  go 
into  a  Tokyo  department  store  and  buy  ttiese 
ceranvc  products;  even  more  importantly,  ttie 
Japanese  consumer  is  aware  of  ttie  importance 
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01  these  fine  ceramics  to  the  Nations  overall 
economic  goals  and  ttms  is  willing  to  pay  the 
premium  prices  demanded. 

m  oonkMt,  the  UnMad  States  has  bsen 
alawtoraacl.  wMh  start  and  stop  fundhg  of 
adtfwioed  ceramics  research,  and  with  no 
dew  piluiMiallon  o(  tong-tenn  dbection  or 
godta.  m  analyzing  the  President's  budget,  ap- 
proidmataly  $60  mMon  can  tie  identified  as 
tvgalid  toward  advanced  structural  ceramics. 
Thaas  moneys  are  spread  014  among  me  De- 
partments of  Defartse,  Energy.  Commerce. 
NASA,  «id  NSF.  and  dMded  among  numer- 
oua  piogrwns  «td  agency  dMsions.  Wtiile  In- 
formal  oommunicaiion  does  take  place  be- 
Iween  the  varkMa  agsndes,  the  annual  appro- 
priaiions  review  within  the  executive  branch 
ti*aa  ptaee  in  a  vacuum  with  each  agency 
scurrying  anwnd  to  protect  its  own  program- 
malic  sice  of  the  budget  pie.  r4ot  uncharacter- 
islically  because  of  the  nature  of  the  0MB/ 
mency  review  process,  these  slices  are. 
seemlnjly.  wtMrariy  increased  or  decreased 
to  meet  broader  budgetary  goals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  for  example,  has  one  of  the 
largaat  Federal  ceramic  research  programs. 
They  have  watched  the  0MB  cut  their  ceram- 
ics activities  in  half  in  each  of  the  past  2 
years,  despite  their  own  long-range  program 
goals  established  and  approved  earlier,  and 
the  continuing  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
this  work.  Whie  Congress  has  acted  to  re- 
store much  of  these  cuts  one  can  only 
wonder  as  to  why  theee  reductions  continue 
to  be  proposed  by  the  administratkxi. 

Unfortunatsly.  our  efforts  in  advanced  ce- 
ramics are  paralleled  in  other  areas  of  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  union  in  Federal  materials  R&D. 
These  inckxle  polymeric  composites,  photo- 
voNaics,  advanced  processing,  and  others. 
MeanwMe,  France,  Qemtany,  the  U.K..  and 
others  appear  to  have  taken  their  cue  from 
Japan  and  have  initiated  mator  advanced  ma- 
terials programa  involving  extensive  institution- 
al «id  interregional  collaborations.  No  similar 
efforts  exist  in  the  United  States. 

SMOKESTACK  INOUSTRIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation's  economic  and 
stiategic  health  can  be  based  solely  on  high 
technotogy  solutions.  The  same  is  true  in  cor>- 
sidering  materials.  Our  futajre  will  rest  on  an 
industrial  base  balanced  between  the  smoke- 
stack, basic  materials  industries,  including 
steel,  ahjminum.  and  copper,  and  the  new.  ad- 
vwwad  high-technotogy  materials  industries. 
These  basic  materials  irxlustiies  represent  di- 
racOy  over  $250  biMon  in  annual  revenues 
«id  ctoae  to  3.4  rfiiNon  iota  roughly  20  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  working  force.  Indirectiy. 
materials  science  and  engineering  activities 
affects  more  than  one-third  of  our  GNP. 
Unlaas  we  are  wiHing  to  base  our  future  on 
ssrvtoe  industries  and  such  food  enterprises 
as  McOonakfs  we  must  worit  hard  to  maintain 
thaaa  important  smokestack  industries  in  addi- 
tion to  nurturing  the  advanced  materials  indus- 
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The  problems— and  potential  sototions— of 
theee  tmakattmck  materials  mduatries,  per- 
h^a.  c«i  be  best  ikjstrated  by  tooking  at  the 


case  of  the  steel  industry.  In  1977,  the  Bureau 
of  Census  reported  396  steel  companies  with 
a  total  employment  of  447,000,  producing 
steel  products  valued  at  roughly  $42  billion. 
By  1965,  the  latest  official  figures  show  only 
100  iron  and  steel  companies,  producing  ap- 
proxintately  $50  billion  in  products  but  with 
only  255,000  emptoyees.  In  1  year  atone,  be- 
tween 1961-82,  emptoyment  dropped  by  more 
than  60.000  jobs.  In  addition  to  the  absokjte 
size  of  the  industry,  steel  is  directiy  important 
to  ottier  sectors  of  ttie  economy.  Total  em- 
ployment, for  iratance.  in  industries  directly 
dependent  on  the  steel  industry  is  estimated 
to  be  around  4  mHUon.  Steel  production  de- 
creased from  120  million  tons  in  1961.  to  89 
million  tons  in  1986,  after  dropping  to  an  all 
time  tow  of  74  million  tons  in  1982.  Imports  on 
the  other  hand  have  increased  from  about  15 
percent  of  consumption  in  1981  to  over  22 
percent  in  1985.  Some  experts  have  suggest- 
ed our  import  reliance  may  reach  as  high  as 
40  percent  in  the  1990*8. 

The  problems  in  the  steel  industry  dM  not 
arise  overnight  U.S.  steel  plants  buHt  in  the 
earty  1940's  are  among  the  oklest  in  the 
worid.  Our  industry  has  tenackxjsly  hekl  onto 
outmoded  technotogy  while  other  nations 
have  invested  in  new,  more  modem,  facilities. 
As  noted  in  a  1980  OTA  report,  in  the  past 
two  decades  the  industry  has  been  beset  by  a 
plethora  of  financial  and  related  problems,  in- 
cluding severe  competition  from  imported 
steel  allegedly  dumped  on  the  U.S.  martcet; 
high  labor  costs;  high  costs  of  imposed  Feder- 
al errvironmental  regulations;  improper  man- 
agement; arKi  growing  worid  steel  production 
capacity  exceeding  actual  demand. 

In  looking  at  the  management  side  of 
things,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  purchase 
by  United  States  Steel  Corp.  several  years 
ago  of  Marathon  Oil  Co.  That  acquisition  cost 
billkxis  of  dollars  and  netted  on  paper  sizable 
profits  for  the  shareholders  of  Marattion  and 
others.  However,  no  new  products  were  pro- 
duced and  no  new  facilities  created.  Today, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  fonnerty  the  largest 
steel  producer  in  the  worid,  places  more  em- 
phasis on  real  estate  holdings  than  steel- 
representing  less  than  40  percent  of  their 
assets — and  has  changed  its  name  to  U.S.X. 
Some  say  "x"  marks  the  spot  wtiere  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  used  to  exist. 

The  problems  and  importance  of  the  steel 
industry  have  not  gone  entirely  unnoticed  by 
Washington  policymakers.  The  1980  OTA 
study,  in  tooking  at  international  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  indicated  that 
an  investment  of  between  $3  to  $5  billK>n  per 
year  over  the  next  decade  wouM  be  neces- 
sary to  adequately  modernize  our  steel  indus- 
try. It  was  suggested,  however,  that  develop- 
ment of  maior  new  steelmaking  innovations 
wouM  provkJe  a  competitive  advantage  to  for- 
eign production  by  the  1990's.  This  same 
ttieme  was  picked  by  the  recem  Presktential 
CommissKin  on  Industrial  Competitiveness.  To 
his  credit.  Dr.  Jay  Keyworth.  the  former  Presi- 
dential Science  Adviser,  proposed  a  new  Fed- 
eral initiative  io«nir>g  ir>dustry  with  the  scientific 
expertise  of  some  of  our  Federal  laboratories. 
While  I  personally  dont  subscribe  to  all  of  this 


proposal,  the  "Keyworth  Steel  Initiative"  had 
some  valkJ  potent^.  Unfortunately.  0MB  and 
other  administration  hard-liners  have  sTiown 
littte  enthusiasm  tor  ttiis  kJea.  Only  with  con- 
gressional prodding  have  any  moneys  been 
altocated  for  the  initiative  through  DOE.  In  this 
year's  PresMential  budget  proposal,  even 
ttiese  modest  programs  are  slated  for  eiimina- 
tton. 

Some  have  suggested  VnaX  the  decline  of 
these  basK  industoles  is  all  in  the  "natural" 
order  of  a  competitive  mariwtplaoe  and  that 
the  overall  economk:  health  of  the  Nation  is 
better  served  by  allowing  these  old  industries 
to  die  out.  I  must  admit  that  I  find  some  part 
of  this  reasoning  attractive.  Like  good  garden- 
ers, we'll  winnow  out  ttie  old  and  sick  indus- 
tries in  order  to  make  room  for  tt)e  young  and 
vigorous.  What's  left  out  of  these  arguments, 
however,  is  that  the  ration's  overall  security 
demands  bask:  materials  such  as  steel,  per- 
haps not  at  the  production  capacity  seen  in 
the  past  but  certainly  at  a  level  that  doesn't 
require  us  to  import  ever  greater  amounts  of 
these  resources,  making  us  even  nrxxe  vulner- 
able to  an  often  hostile  worid.  These  indus- 
tries are  sick  but  we  shouMn't  prematurely 
bury  them.  Rather  we  should  be  looking  at  in- 
novative ways  to  incorporate  these  critical  in- 
dustries into  a  re-industrialized  and  revitalized, 
competitive  marketplace. 

The  Keyworth  steel  initiative  is  one  idea.  I 
would  propose  that  we  go  furttier.  New  devel- 
opments in  new  high  sti^ength,  superplastic 
steels  opens  the  door  to  entirely  new  energy 
and  materials  savings  processes.  These  proc- 
esses would  make  us  ^more  efficient  and  tims 
more  competitive.  Other  processing  kleas  in- 
clude continuous  casting  of  thin  strip  and  use 
of  levitated,  containeriess  processing.  Robot- 
ics and  tira  use  of  artificial  intelligence  [Al] 
systems  point  to  additional  innovations.  We 
need  to  establish  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween irnJustry  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  integrate  Al  technology,  robotics,  and  ad- 
vanced materials  processing  into  a  restruc- 
tured bask:  materials  industry.  Obvtously  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  but  I  believe  that  Fed- 
eral expertise  and  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce's   National    Bureau   of 
Standards,    the    Department    of    Interior's 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Natwnal  Science  Foundation  couW  be 
harnessed  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
metals  industry  at  a  national  level.  In  addition 
to  tooking  at  new  production  methods,  pro- 
grams coukl  be  established  to  use  existing, 
yet  kJle,  facilities  for  rsscurce  recovery,  includ- 
ing  recycling   to   regain   valuable   industrial 
metals  or  simply  to  obtain  waste  heat  for 
other  purposes.  Many  of  these  same  facilities 
coukJ  be  adapted  to  convert  numerous  haz- 
ardous wastes  to  benign  substarKes  through 
high  temperature  incineration  using  steel  blast 
furnaces.  This  would  have  the  obvious  benefit 
of  dealing  with  the  more  than  260  millkxi  tons 
of  hazardous  waste  generated  annually  at  a 
cost  estimated  in  ttie  tens  of  billtons  of  dol- 
lars. 

Finally,  I  woukJ  propose  ttiat  we  must  retiBin 
and  educate  our  technk»l  and  engineering 
work  force  in  the  bask:  materials  industries  in 


order  to  adopt  the  new  processing  technol- 
ogies being  envisioned.  Interdisciplinary  edu- 
cation and  research  programs  at  our  nation's 
universities  focused  on  integrating  Al,  rotwt- 
k»,  and  advanced  materials  processing,  per- 
haps througn  vehicles  such  as  NSF's  Generic 
Engineering  Research  Center  programs  or 
DOE'S  Federal  latxxatories  must  be  estab- 
lished and  appropriately  funded.  Indeed  our 
youth  must  tie  encouraged  to  seek  careers, 
not  only  in  ttie  "faddish."  high  tech,  glamour 
irvlustries— computers  or  electronics — but  in 
these  revitalized,  basic  fiekis  that  remain  the 
heart  of  our  industrialized  America 

The  costs  for  such  a  program  woukj  not  be 
minimal.  On  the  ottier  hand  ttiey  woukf  not  be 
excessive  eitfier.  Venture  capital  appears 
availat>le  for  a  restructured,  revitalized  steel 
iridustry.  What  is  lacking  is  visk>nary  leader- 
ship by  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  by 
corporate  executives.  By  focusing  on  discreet 
proposals,  model  programs  in  specific  regk>ns 
or  cities  for  instance,  modest  Federal  invest- 
ments could  leverage  sufficient  venture  capital 
to  establish  new  revitalized  irxkistrial  centers, 
wfiere  kjie  and  urxlerutilized  factories  now 
exist 

MATERIALS  AMD  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  eariier,  materi- 
als corKems  of  ttie  Nation  are  two-pronged — 
economic  ar>d  military.  Let  me  turn  now  to  our 
military  or  defense  concerns. 

The  production  of  every  F-16  fighter  jet  re- 
quires over  a  ton  of  cobalt  as  well  as  other 
strategk:  metals  such  as  chromnjm,  manga- 
nese, and  nk:kel.  Major  structural  elements  of 
advanced  fighter  aircraft  such  as  tfw  F-18, 
advanced  attack  helKopters  and  ttie  new  ver- 
tical takeoff  fighter,  or  VTOL's,  require  high 
volumes  of  lightweight,  high  strength  polymer 
composites.  The  stealth  bomber  apparently 
depends  heavily  on  ttiese  and  other  advanced 
materials  to  make  it  radar  invisible.  The  pro- 
posed aerospace  plane,  with  four-fifths  of  its 
program  support  coming  from  DOD.  will  fail  or 
succeed  based  on  our  at>ility  to  develop  and 
use  advanced  high  strength,  lightweight,  and 
high  temperature  resistance  material  heretofor 
unknown.  Finally,  ttie  sti-ategk;  defense  initia- 
tive or  "star  wars"  program,  requires  ti-emen- 
dous  advances  in  ceramk:s,  in  polymer-and 
metal-matiix  composites  and  new  metal  altoy 
systems  for  stiuctural  applications,  not  to 
mention  ttie  need  for  new  synttiesized  materi- 
als for  electric  and  optical  sensory  uses. 

Congress  lias  recognized  the  importance  of 
materials  to  our  defense  for  many  years.  Pas- 
sage for  the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Polk:y,  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1980— Public  Law  96-699— while  comprehen- 
sive in  nature  had  as  a  major  thrust  tfie  strate- 
gk: implcation  of  critrcal  materials.  For  in- 
stance, DOD  was  called  on  to  report  to  Corv 
gross  and  ttie  PreskJent  on  ttie  impact  and  im- 
portance of  strategic  materials.  This  assess- 
ment was  intended  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
broader  polk:y  framework  to  tie  devetoped 
through  the  White  House  and  presented  to 
Congress  as  a  program  plan  for  addressing 
national  materials  problems. 

In  the  early  1980'8  a  fair  amount  of  discus- 
skxi  centered  on  Russian  dominance  of  criti- 
cal materials.  Including  potential  attempts  to 
contitil  resources  in  southern  Afiica,  Afganis- 
tan,  and  eisewtiere.  The  klea  of  an  interna- 


tional resource  war  fostered  by  ttie  Russians 
found  ready  acceptance  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministivtion  entering  office  at  that  time.  For- 
mation of  a  catiinet-level,  Natijral  Resources 
and  Environment  Council,  a  flurry  of  activity  by 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Commerce,  arxJ 
Intertor,  as  well  as  numerous  hearings,  arti- 
cles, and  outskje  reports  on  critical  materials 
led  many  to  believe  ttiat  a  decades-okj  materi- 
als problem  was  at  last  moving  toward  resohi- 
tion.  The  congressionally  mandated  program 
plan  announced  by  Mr.  Reagan  appeared  to 
take  at  least  some  of  the  necessary  steps  in 
outiining  Federal  action  in  this  area.  The  plan, 
noting  tfie  strategic  importance  of  materials, 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  domestic  produc- 
tion of  minerals  and  publk;  lands  manage- 
ment as  well  as  pointing  to  the  importance  of 
material  research  and  devekipment.  A  Cabinet 
Council  was  named  as  responsitile  for  carry- 
ing out  the  goals  of  the  proposed  plan,  tfiough 
no  moneys  were  targeted  for  any  part  of  the 
plan. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  expectations  gener- 
ated in  1981  were  quickly  frustrated  by  tfie  re- 
ality of  littie  or  no  perceptible  results.  The 
Cabinet  Council,  while  potentially  useful  as  ttie 
coordinating  and  implementing  mechanism  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  96-479,  was  not  effec- 
tive. The  Council  met  only  infi'equentiy  on  ma- 
terials issues  and  then  only  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  The  disbandment  of  tfie  various  inter- 
agency working  committees  left  a  commitment 
to  materials  policy  without  permanence  or 
clearly  defined  lines  of  communication  with 
ttie  rest  of  the  Federal  Government  Domi- 
nance by  then  Secretary  Watt  and  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  tfie  Interior  on  the  Council's  activities 
placed  undue  emptiasis  on  questions  of  im- 
portance to  that  agency  w^.ile  ignoring  much 
of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  Government 
including  defense.  Eventually  the  Presklent's 
Council  was  atiolisfied  having  done  littie  or 
nothing  atiout  ttie  materials  protilem. 

The  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
Commerce  did  move  forward  more  or  less  in- 
dependentiy  of  the  Interior  dominated  Council. 
Their  own  analysis  and  studies  suggested  tfiat 
ttie  processing  of  advanced,  as  well  as  tiask: 
materials  woukj  be  of  critical  importance  to 
maintaining  tfie  strategk:  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. In  carrying  out  Defense's  mandated  study 
from  the  1980  act  both  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  and  the  Sti-ategk:  Stockpiling 
Act  were  quk:kly  recognized  as  a  means  to 
address  materials-related  national  security 
needs.  This  assessment  while  acknowledging 
tlie  protilem  of  import  dependence,  empfia- 
sized  the  Nation's  critical  dependence  on  its 
industrial  capacity  to  convert  raw  materials 
into  defense  products,  the  need  to  provkie  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  tfie  stocltpile  and 
tfie  importance  of  continuing  research  and  de- 
velopment of  advanced  materials  and  proc- 
esses. 

The  proposal  for  an  expanded  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  supporting  our  kidus- 
tiial  tiase  tfirough  the  Defense  Production  Act 
quwkly  ran  into  difficulty  with  a  cost-consckxis 
0MB.  The  mandated  report  as  a  result  never 
raached  ttie  Congress.  Subsequentiy  despite 
attempts  by  Congress  to  tfie  confrary,  tfie  De- 
fense Production  Act  was  extended  with  only 
minor  supports  for  the  materials  production  in- 
dustry being  impleroented. 


Other  stiJdies,  assessments,  and  swan  pro- 
grams met  with  the  simiKar  fate  of  being  ig- 
nored or  of  being  of  littie  vatoe  to  the  polcy- 
makers  high  wittwi  ttie  executive  branch.  This 
was  tiue  of  assessments  made  by  the  Oapivt- 
ment  of  Commerce  on  sti-ategic  materirts  in 
critical  industrial  segments — sorospaLM  mtd 
steel— as  well  as  programs  lor  critical  materi- 
als substitaJtion  within  f^ASA.  DOE.  and  000. 
For  instance,  a  small  research  program  antt- 
tied  COSAM— for  Conservation  of  Stratagk: 
Aerospace  Materials— ftourished  briefly  in 
1982  and  1983  and  then  «vas  dropped  for  lack 
of  continued  interest  The  manufacturing 
Technology  Program  witfiin  DOD,  while  corv 
tinuing,  has  never  achieved  tfie  expected  leval 
of  support  enviskined  at  its  inception. 

The  Office  of  Strategic  Resources  [OSR] 
CTeated  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  response  to  tfie  1980  Materials  Act  while 
addressing  such  key  issues  as  South  African 
mineral  dependency  and  the  critical  materials 
requirements  of  our  aerospace  and  steel  in- 
dustiies  has  fallen  on  disfavor  with  this  admirv 
istratxin.  For  tfie  past  several  years,  this  small 
office  of  five  professionals  has  been  slated  for 
elimination  in  the  PreskJent's  budget  only  to 
be  resuscitated  by  congresstonal  actions.  With 
littie  support  ftxim  OMB,  the  White  House,  or 
elsewhere,  OSR  continues  to  provkie  essen- 
tial and  important  analyses  of  our  ftetkxi's 
materials  needs. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  interest  in  mate- 
rials polk:y  on  the  part  of  adminisbvlion  as 
well  as  congressional  leaders  can  be  ascritied 
in  part  to  crying  wolf  to  ttie  pending  red  men- 
ance  of  worid  domination  through  a  materials 
resource  war.  Early  predkrtions  of  a  major 
crisis  in  strategk:  materials  on  tfie  order  of  an- 
otfier  international  oil  emtiargo  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  possibility  of  a  sbnng  cartel 
action  or  major  political  uprising  leading  to  a 
supply  intermption  Is  perhaps,  not  likely.  I  be- 
lieve the  problem  Is  less  dramatic  and  more 
long  term.  More  likely  is  tfie  gradual  erosion  of 
our  U.S.  Industrial  tiase  in  materials,  as  well 
as  a  failure  to  establish  and  maintain  our  atiiii- 
ty  in  advanced  materials  and  materials  proc- 
essing. 

This  failure  to  move  forcefully  into  the  inter- 
national marketplace  with  advanced  materials 
has  been  exascert^ated  over  the  past  several 
years  tiy  administi^ation  attempts  to  expand 
our  Nation's  security  classification  system  to 
include  sensitive  informatton  and  technotogy 
as  controllable.  Warning  of  a  "hemorrtiage  ol 
U.S.  technotogy  to  tfie  Soviets",  defense  and 
security  officials  have  attempted  to  prevent 
export  of  key  technokigies  atiroad,  not  just  to 
tfie  Soviets  but  our  own  allies  as  weN.  Ad- 
vanced materials  are  central  to  many  of  tfie 
technokigies  consxlered  sensitive.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  National  Academy  of  Science 
report  the  effect  of  such  unilateral  controls  is 
to  cost  U.S.  industiy  billkms  of  dollars  in  kMt 
sales  abroad  wfiile  at  tfie  same  time  severely 
hampering  research  and  information  excfiange 
among  academk:  researcfiers.  Because  tfie 
conti-ois  are  unilateral,  and  ttius  not  bindtog  on 
our  allies  we  have  simply  provtoed  our  compe- 
tition with  additional  excuses  not  to  "txiy 
American."  Such  concern  ha?  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  within  DOD,  pushing  export  regulations  in 
materials  areas  when  ttie  U.S.  might  not  hoM 
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ttw  pramiare  technologicai  poaNion.  Tlwy 
MM  ttw  control*  ara  nwesMry  "deapite  a 
paroaHwdp««yorawn>ead'  *  'that 0090- 
b«  U.S.  raaaarch  ia  aiqMCted  to  yield  near- 
tami  iMuMa  of  exirame  alrategic  interesL " 
OlM«ouaiy  a  dtaram  aodata  wtwn  the  Depart- 
mart  ot  Enargy  woeltB  to  promote  technology 
Mvwtar  o(  Ka  advanoad  materiala— one  exam- 
pto  being  oaramica  in  advanced  gas  tur- 
binaa  wWe  POD  movea  in  exactty  the  oppo- 
aNa  dtadion  wMh  the  same  material. 

Tha  dKrarae  intoraate  of  such  big  Federal 
fQttK^an  and  dapailments  as  Defense, 
Energy,  State,  Commerce,  Transportotion,  In- 
terior. NASA,  and  NSF  for  critical  materials 
programa  and  polides  made  it  clear  tiy  the 
micMghttes  of  the  need  for  a  central  focusing 
mectwiiam  at  as  high  a  poHcy  level  in  the  ex- 
ecuNva  branch  aa  practical.  The  National  Oiti- 
ctt  Materiala  Council,  propoaed  by  Congress 
raauNad. 

THE  NATIONAL  CWTICAL  MATEHALS  COONat 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  in  noting  the  impor- 
twioe  to  our  strategic  and  economic  needs  of 
aWcal  materials,  passed  the  National  Critical 
Materia  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  98-373. 
wNch  was  signed  by  the  President  in  July  of 
that  swne  year.  That  act,  as  a  foilowup  to  the 
1980  Materials  Policy  Act.  called  for  the  es- 
UMishment  of  a  three-member  National  Criti- 
cal Materials  Council,  under  and  reporting  to 
tha  Executive  Office  of  the  President  The 
Council  was  seen  as  the  focal  point  for  ad- 
dreaaing  all  materials  issues,  responsible  for 
advising  the  Preaident  and  making  recommen- 
dalions  to  Congress.  The  Council  was  to 
aaaist  in  assigning  responsibilities  and  in  help- 
ing to  coordmate  Federal  materials-related 
poKcies.  programs,  and  research  activities. 

Despite  the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  the 
fuH  Congress  and  despite  the  importance  of 
this  issue,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
implement  the  law.  The  President  waited  a  full 
16  months  before  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  first  three  members.  Within  2 
months  of  their  appointment  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  the  chainnan,  had  resigned, 
leaving  the  Council  In  Hmbo  for  another  period 
of  almost  9  months.  Finally,  in  Septemt)er  of 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Donaid  P. 
Model,  was  assigned  the  task  of  chairman  and 
for  awt>ile  It  appeared  that  some  action  would 
finaUy  take  place.  Unfortunately,  to  date,  little 
or  nothing  has  happened.  Of  an  authorized 
staff  of  up  to  12,  only  2  full-time  emptoyees,  1 
of  whom  Is  clerical,  the  other  the  Executive 
Director,  have  been  hired  by  the  Council.  The 
Executive  Director  himself  has  no  technical  or 
even  policy  background  in  materials.  Two  spe- 
cific assessments  required  by  the  law  are  now 
long  overdue,  one  now  over  2  years  late.  De- 
spite Secretary  Model's  personal  commitments 
to  activate  the  Council  it  seems  obvious  ttiat 
tNs  adn»istration  has  little  interest  In  this  or 
«iy  ottwr  mechanism  for  coordinating  our  ma- 
teria efforts.  This  Is  truly  unfortunate  be- 
cause other  nations,  inckidtog  Japan  and  our 
Western    aliaa,    have    moved    aggressively 
ahead  in  formuteling  and  implementing  strong 
national  programs  in  basic  and  advanced  ma- 
teriala. Meanwhio.  we  continue  conducting 
bualneaa  as  usual  in  a  dnorganized.  uncoordi- 
nated, and  shortrtghtad  manner.  Our  shon- 
alghtedness.  as  I  have  pointed  out  eariier, 
translates  into  the  potential  toaa  of  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  by  the  end  of  this  centunr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  Hkiston  that  this 
three  member  Council,  even  if  it  acted  with 
the  full  resources  available  to  it  can  possibly 
resolve  aN  the  complex  materials  problems 
faced  by  this  country.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  the  Council  shouM  act  as  a  focal  point  for 
decisionmaking  and  responsibility  setting 
within  the  executive  branch.  This  will  require  a 
direct  Involvement  of  the  private  sector— In- 
dustrial and  academfc—in  providing  advice 
and  expertise  to  help  determine  national  ma- 
terials policies,  priorities,  and  programs.  In 
particular,  I  believe  ttie  Council  must  take  de- 
cisive steps  in  establishing  and  Implementing 
a  Federal  national  program  plan  for  advar>ced 
materials  R4D.  Such  a  plan  at  the  very  least 
woukj  include  programs  for  advarK»d  structur- 
al ceramk:s,  advanced  composites,  and  ad- 
vanced altoy  systems.  By  working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well 
as  other  interested  parties,  the  Council  has  an 
opportunity  to  estatjiish  a  blueprint  for  action 
in  addressing  these  and  other  material  Issues. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  woukJ  say  the 
foltowing: 

It  Is  clear  that  materials— advanced  and 
basic— are  critnal  to  this  Natton's  strategk: 
arxj  economic  well-being.  Tens  of  billk)ns  of 
dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  are 
at  stake. 

Advanced  materials,  including  ceramics, 
composites,  and  metal  alloy  systems,  are  tfie 
enabling  technology  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tton's  advances  In  this  modem  age.  Without 
them  we  stand  little  chance  of  success  in 
such  proposals  as  ttie  aerospace  plane, 
space  statton,  or  our  solar  energy  programs. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  these 
advanced  materials  will  not  occur  by  accident 
rather  it  requires  the  careful  establishment  of 
polwy  and  tong-term  planning  now  missing. 
With  the  policy  and  planning  must  also  come 
a  commitment  to  implementation. 

We  must  balance  our  efforts  in  advanced 
materials  by  maintaining  a  healthy  and  viable 
bask:  malwrials  industry— steel,  aluminum, 
copper,  and  others.  The  opportunity  exists  for 
a  unique  collaboration  to  be  created  between 
Government  and  Industry  to  Incorporate  robot- 
KS,  artifkjial  Intelligence,  and  advanced  materi- 
als processing  Into  a  program  to  make  toese 
industries  productive  and  efficient 

This  administration  has  failed  to  take  even 
minimal  steps  to  establish  nattonal  leadership 
In  developlr>g  long-term  goals,  planning,  arnj 
programs  for  bask:  and  advanced  materials. 
Publk:  \«Hs  calling  for  the  estat)llshment  of 
policy  and  the  means  to  implement  that  policy 
have  been  virtually  ignored.  At  the  very  least 
the  Natwnal  Critk»l  Materials  Council,  estab- 
lished by  law,  should  be  given  a  good-faith 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  its 
charter.  We  must  establish  that  leadership. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram plan  for  materials,  including  a  natk>nal 
Federal  program  plan  for  advanced  materials 
R&D,  as  weH  as  a  focus  for  innovatkin  and 
productivity  in  these  essential  materials  indus- 
tries. The  Japanese,  Europeans,  and  ottiers 
offer  us  a  number  of  nrodels  upon  whk:h  we 
couW  design  our  own  national  program  plan. 


Congress  in  ite  part  must  critk:ally  evaluate 
the  poNcies  and  programs  for  defense, 
energy,  space,  environment  and  trade  with  a 
view  to  incorporating  critnal  materials  polk:ies 
in  ttmse  evakjattons.  By  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  critk»l  materials  in  these  areas 
we  stand  a  better  cfwnce  of  kientifying  and 
coming  to  grips  with  those  essential  elements 
necessary  to  meet  our  Natton's  strategk;  and 
ecorK>mk:  needs  well  Into  the  next  centory. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  invest  in  pro- 
grams— including  developnient  and  demorv 
stratton  programs  as  well  as  fundamental  re- 
search—to provkle  these  essential  and  critk^l 
materials  for  the  Nation's  defense  and  Its  eco- 
nomk:  competitiveness  and  vitality  for  today 
and  the  future. 


ETHIOPIA  BEING  SYSTEMATI- 
CALLY DESTROYED  THROUGH 
MARXISM-LENINISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenmn  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  famine  in 
Ethiopia  is  what  drew  the  world's  at- 
tention to  the  Horn  of  Africa.  But 
what  we  know  now  is  that  the  real 
problem  in  Ethiopia  is  not  with  the 
rains,  but  with  the  reign  of  terror. 

Ethiopia  as  a  nation  and  Ethiopians 
as  a  people  are  in  grave  Jeopardy. 
Ethiopia's  Identity  is  being  systemati- 
cally destroyed  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  Marxism-Leninism.  Ethiopia  is 
now  a  totalitarian  state  and  has 
become  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  not  my  words.  They  come 
from  someone  who  knows  far  better 
than  I  of  the  self-destruction  of  Ethio- 
pia. These  words  come  from  one  of  the 
highest  ranking  defectors  from  the 
Ethiopian  Government.  A  man  has 
seen  from  the  inside  how  Comrade 
Menglstu  has  forged  his  alliances  with 
all  the  Communist  movements  and 
parties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba, 
Vietnam.  Kampuchea,  Mozambique, 
Angola.  Nicaragua,  and  others.  A  man 
who  has  seen  his  people  suffer  and  die 
at  the  hands  of  a  cruel  dictator. 

The  man  I  am  speaking  of  is  Dawit 
Wolde  Giorgis.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
here  know  him  well.  It  was  Dawit  who 
was  responsible  for  famine  relief  in 
Ethiopia.  Dawit  defected  to  the  United 
States  last  year  and  has  written  a  fas- 
cinating account  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Ethiopia.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  excerpts 
from  his  expos6  soon  to  be  published 
by  Princeton  University: 

The  greatest  goal  of  Menglstu  and  the 
hardline  core  in  the  Party  is  to  actively  par- 
ticipate In  the  establishment  of  an  African 
Communist  society  with  the  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  govern- 
ments. The  goal  is  Interpreted  in  a  strict, 
doctrinaire  manner  and  can  only  tie  realized 
through  a  firm,  consistent  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries. 
They  Identify  the  capitalist  countries  and 
particularly  the  United  States  as  the  major 


enemies  of  the  international  revolution. 
There  are  endless  appeals  to  the  Ethiopian 
people  tar  constant  vigilance  against  these 
forces. 

As  the  Woiicers'  Party  gets  stronger,  as 
hardliners  assume  all  the  key  positions 
within  it,  as  the  famine  crisis  and  interna- 
tional attention  sulfide,  as  the  future  of 
Ethiopia  is  sealed  by  Party  policy.  Party 
structure,  the  proclamation  of  the  marxist 
constitution,  and  the  new  state  apparatus, 
hope  for  meaningful  improvement  in  Ethio- 
pian-American relations  has  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  diplo- 
matic efforts  by  the  United  States  or 
anyone  else  to  influence  the  leadership  to 
change  these  fundamental  policies  and  their 
methods  of  implementation  are  scarcely 
Imaginable. 

Yet  American  officials  continue  to  imag- 
ine signals.  They  create  Ethiopian  overtures 
where  none  exist.  They  carefully  analyze 
every  statement  by  the  Head  of  State,  they 
try  to  read  between  the  lines.  They  count 
the  number  of  times  he  condemns  American 
imperialism  in  his  public  addresses.  If  it  is 
less  than  his  previous  public  statement,  it  is 
oonsidered  a  signal.  When  the  objectionable 
resettlement  or  vUlagization  programs  slow 
down,  either  due  to  lack  of  resources  or  the 
rainy  season,  American  officials  hail  it  as  a 
shift,  a  significant  response  to  their  pres- 
sure If  the  American  charge  d'affairs  in 
Addis  manages  to  see  the  Foreign  Minister 
instead  of  the  Desk  Officer,  that  is  also 
taken  as  a  signal.  When  after  ten  years  of 
govenunental  refusal  negotiations  l)egin  for 
compensation  of  nationalized  American 
assets.  It  is  a  gesture.  When  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  relief  assistance  finally 
appears  in  the  newspapers,  that  is  a  signal 
too.  When  political  prisoners  are  released 
after  arbitrary  arrest  and  years  of  imprison- 
ment without  due  process  of  law,  it  is  seen 
as  an  improvement  on  the  issue  of  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Yet  on  the  very  day 
one  hundred  are  released,  one  hundred 
more  are  thrown  in  Jail. 

Dawit  goes  on  to  ask: 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  look  for  signals  or 
try  to  read  l)etween  the  lines  when  the  mes- 
sage and  the  policies  are  so  clear?  U.S.  ana- 
lysts and  reporters,  by  deluding  themselves 
with  unintended  signals  and  imagined  im- 
provements, continue  to  hide  or  ignore  the 
true  motives  of  the  regime  and  thereby 
avoid  decision-making  that  could  bring 
at>out  genuine  change  in  Ethiopia. 

The  people  want  an  end  to  the  misery  of 
Menglstu 's  rule.  International  impotence 
shocks  them.  .  .  .  The  willingness  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  governments  to  accommo- 
date him,  to  accept  him  and  his  crimes  as 
long  as  his  excesses  do  not  spill  over  into 
the  area  of  global  peace  or  international  in- 
terest is  inexcusable. 

The  United  States  might  not  l>e  very  in- 
terested in  Ethiopia  for  now,  but  when  Men- 
gistu's  policies  spill  over  to  seriously  affect 
regional  American  interests,  then  it  will 
take  note.  Menglstu  will  not  limit  his  machi- 
nations to  the  Sudan  and  Somalia.  He  has 
already  trained  and  armed  ZANU  and  ZAPU 
troops  in  Zimt>abwe.  He  is  training  and 
arming  the  African  National  Congress 
troops  of  South  Africa.  And  he  is  prepared 
to  send  troops  to  the  governments  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique. 

Those  of  us  who  have  l>een  part  of  the 
system  understand  only  too  well  that  the  re- 
alities of  life  in  Ethiopia  today  are  not  going 
to  change  as  long  as  this  regime  is  in  power. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 


States  to  improve  foreign  relations  by  ac- 
cepting the  status  quo  wiU  only  perpetuate 
repression  and  accelerate  the  process  of 
fragmentation.  Accepting  the  status  quo 
will  not  bring  alxiut  the  desperately  needed 
change  within  the  country  and  would  do  a 
disservice  to  the  people.  They  expect  and 
deserve  more  than  this  from  the  United 
States. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  Dawit's  words  are  haunting  and 
deserve  our  attention.  Dawit  is  not  the 
only  defector  from  Ethiopia.  Not  in 
recent  history  have  we  witnessed  so 
many  high-ranking  officials  defecting 
from  one  coimtry.  Included  in  the  long 
list  of  defectors  in  the  past  few 
months  are  Ethiopia's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Ethiopia's  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
Ethiopia's  Ambassador  to  the  Scandi- 
navian countries:  Ethiopia's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Kingdom,  Ethiopia's 
Ambassador  to  France,  an  entire 
soccer  team,  prominent  musicians  and 
artists  who  escaped  after  performing 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  right  here  in 
Washington,  and  senior  military  offi- 
cers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Menglstu  regime 
rules  only  through  terror  and  force. 
The  World  Human  Rights  Guide  gives 
Ethiopia  the  lowest  human  rights 
rating  in  the  world.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional reports  this  month  of  widescale 
torture  in  Ethiopia  and  massive  deten- 
tions of  political  prisoners.  The  State 
Department's  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  calls  Ethio- 
pia's record  on  human  rights  deplora- 
ble. 

Congressman  Bill  Gray  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  calls  on 
the  Ethiopian  Government  to  termi- 
nate its  forced  resettlement  program 
and  to  restore  basic  human  rights  and 
dignity  to  the  Ethiopian  people.  It 
calls  for  the  release  of  political  prison- 
ers. It  calls  for  the  institution  of  basic 
civil  rights  in  Ethiopia.  And  it  calls  for 
free  and  fair  elections  so  that  the 
people  of  ESthiopia  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  their  leaders. 

As  stated  so  eloquently  in  our  Decla^ 
ration  of  Independence,  we  believe 
that  all  people  have  a  right  to  liberty 
and  that  goveniments  only  derive 
their  legitimacy  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

Our  legislation,  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy  in  Ethiopia  Act  of  1987. 
states  clearly  that  the  people  of  Ethio- 
pia have  not  been  forgotten.  Around 
the  world  we  have  championed  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  institution 
of  democratic  governments.  We  do  so 
as  well  in  Ethiopia. 

Already  40  of  my  colleagues  from  all 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  have 
Joined  Congressman  Bill  Gray  and 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  We 
invite  and  ask  all  members  to  Join  in 
this  effort. 
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RICO  LAW  INDISPENSABLE  IN 
PRESENT  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McMnxEiT  of  Maryland).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ilb.  Coimss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ana- 
lyze a  brilliant  statement  about  why 
we  need  a  stronger  racketeering  law, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  testimony  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  by 
Prof.  G.  Robert  Blakey.  distinguished 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Notre  I>ame.  a  statement  that  he  pre- 
pared which  examines  10  of  the  most 
prevalent  myths  about  the  civil  side  of 
the  antiracketeering  law  called  civil 
RICO— why  in  the  context  of  insider 
trading,  the  crisis  in  takeovers,  and 
mergers  of  questionable  legality,  this 
law  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
present  economic  climate. 

He  has  examined  in  great  detail  the 
number  of  myths  that  accompany  the 
misimderstanding  about  this  law.  and 
in  an  effort  for  this  100th  Congress  to 
more  carefully  consider  this  matter,  I 
am  offering  his  statement  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

Nkedkd:  a  Stronger  Civil  RICO 
My  name  is  Dorothy  Blakey.  I  am  the  WU- 
11am  J.  and  Dorothy  O'Neill  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School.  My  ap- 
pearance here  today,  however,  is  personal. 
Nothing  that  I  say  should  l>e  attributed  to 
the  Law  School  or  the  University. 

I.  IirniODDCTION 

In  1970.  Congress  enacted  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act,  Title  IX  of  which  is 
known  as  the  "Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act"  (RICO),  18 
U.S.C.  i  1961  et  sen.  Congress  enacted  the 
1970  Act  "to  strengthens  the  legal  tools  in 
the  evidence  gathering  process.  .  .  .  Cto]  es- 
tabllshd  new  penal  prohibitions,  and  [to] 
provided  enhanced  sanctions  and  new  reme- 
dies. .  .  ."  84  Stat.  923.  Among  other  things. 
Congress  was  concerned  alxjut  "fraud."  Id. 
at  922.'  Congress  found  that  "the  sanctions 
and  remedies  available"  under  the  law  then 
current  were"  unnecessarily  limited  in  scope 
and  impact."  Id.  at  923.  It  then  provided 
treble  damage  relief  for  "personlsl  injured" 
in  their  "business  or  property"  by  violations 
Of  the  sUtute.  18  U.S.C.  1 1964(c).  At  that 
time,  these  private  civil  remedies  had  l>een 
called  for  by  no  less  than  the  President,* 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  and 
the   Administration   of   Justice,'    and   the 


■  In  addlUon  to  rnud.  RICO  coven  violence,  the 
provision  of  illegal  goods  and  services,  corruption  In 
labor  or  management  relations,  and  comipUon  In 
government.  Blakey.  The  RICO  CivU  Fmud  Action 
in  Context,  S8  Notre  Dame  L.  Rev.  237,  S00-0< 
(1962). 

'"Message  on  Organized  Otme."  reprinted  (n, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  VS.  Senate  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.  1st  Bess.  449  (19S9) 
(Senate  Hearings). 

'  The  ChaOenoe  of  Crime  in  a  rree  Society  MS 
(l»e7). 
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I  Bar  AamtOaUon.*  In  reaponae.  the 
PMMd  the  bOl  73  to  1.*  The  Bouae 
an  amended  bOl  4S1  to  ac*  The 
^  then  pawrri  the  Houae  bill  without 
ohJcettOB.  and  the  Prealdent  aicned  the  lec- 
MUlon  on  Oct.  IS.  ivn.^  Today,  however. 
RIOO— at  leaat  Ita  drO  provlaiana— la  under 
aluurp  attack  tram  a  variety  of  quartera.*  In 
tmdt.  It  stands  lariely  without  friends  or 
supporters.  Neverthdeaa.  the  attacks 
acataMt  dva  RICO  have  about  them  an  air 
of  0»«*««  Uekoi's  ooneem  that  the  sky 
was  faUlnc  down.  They  alao  poae  the  ques- 
ttan:  wUl  thoae  who  ralae  Chicken  Ucken's 
concenM  omI  up  ezperlenctnc  her  fate, 
u  irrtBa  un  pacts  ■ 
LI  MvOl  Tike  redenil  CourU  Are  Being  /n- 
HM^oied  WUh  New  Litigation  Under  CivU 

Rica 

See  133  Cong.  Rec  H  9371  (Oct  7.  1986. 
daily  ed.)  (remarka  of  Rep.  FrederkA  C. 
Boucher.  The  Houae  floor  manacer  of  HJl. 
S449): 

"riihe  federaUnUion  of  thousands  of 
mere  oommodal  diaputes.  irrespective  of 
the  amount  In  controverxy  or  the  diversity 
of  dtiaenahlp  of  the  pajrties  threatens  to 
swamp  a  Federal  Jodldary  that  was  never 
dealgned  to  handle  theae  kinds  of  cases." 

1 J  Faet  CivU  RICO  lAtieaUon  It  Neither 
WltoUtNewNorofFtoodoaUProportiont. 

PtcvloiMly.  separate  daU  on  avU  RICO 
litigation  were  not  kept  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  ttie  United  SUtes  Courts.  See 
genefmUv.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  itdministroMve  Qtfic*  of  the  United 
State*  CmuU  (IMS).  Approximately  275.000 
dvQ  caaes  are,  however,  filed  each  year.  Id. 
at  11.  Approximately  39.000  criminal  pros- 
ecutions are  brought  Id.  at  16.  SlighUy 
more  than  118.000  of  the  dvll  cases  involve 
the  United  States  as  a  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant; private  litigation  embraces  approxi- 
mately 160.000  filings,  of  which  60%  is  fed- 
eral question  and  40%  is  div«sity  litigation. 
Id.  at  11.  The  prindpal  areas  of  litigation 
are  recovery  and  overpayments  and  enforce- 
ment of  JudgmenU  (47.000).  prisoner  peti- 
tions (30.000).  sodal  security  (25.000).  dvil 
righte  (30.009).  and  labor  (11,000).  Id.  at  A- 
12-13.  Antitrust  indudes  989  dvil  filings,  id. 
A-12.  and  47  criminal  cases.  Id  at  A-47.  Se- 
curities' commodities  and  exchange-related 
dvU  filing  make  up  3.300.  id.  at  A-13.  and  13 
criminal  cases.  Id  at  A-46.  Fraud-related 
dvil  filings  make  up  1.700.  Id  at  A-12. 

In  fact  securities  and  fraud-based  RICO 
Utigatlon.  which  was  initiated  pre-5edi>7ia, 
comprised  77%  of  the  ABA  study  on  Civil 
RICO.  Ad  Hoc  CivU  RICO  Tatk  Force:  ABA. 
CorporatUnu.  etc  5S-B6  (1088).  Accordingly. 
If  moat  securities  and  fraud-related  cases 
were  also  RICO  cases.  RICO  filings  would 
not  exceed  5.000.  not  more  than  2%  of  all 
federal  filings.  How  many  wholly  new  pieces 
of  litigation,  particularly  in  the  fraud  area, 
RICO  will  draw  into  the  federal  courts 
cannot  be  reliably  determined.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  the  number  will  be  rela- 
tively high,  as  moat  significant  commercial 


UMI 


*  Senate  Hmrtivi  >t  3S9:  Hearinsi  before  Sub- 
„rm^m,ia0»  Ho.  5.  House  OaaniUee  on  the  JudM- 
■ry.  aiit  Coac.  and  Bern.  537  (1970). 

>  116  Oonc.  Rcc.  973  (19T0). 

*  M.  St  MJM:  17  JM. 

*  See  senerallv  OoldBnlUi  A  Keith.  C<it>U  RICO 
Abtae:  The  AnegeHem*  ia  OotUert  1986  BrKtum 
Tomw  V.L.  Rev.  M:  Note.  Comgrtu  RespondM  to 
Sedtma:  I*  There  a  QnUroet  Out  on  CivU  MUCX>T.  19 
Xjot.  L.  a.  U  Rev  asi  (19a6>. 

•"Myth"— "a  belief  .  .  .  whose  truth  U  accepted 
unatttCBlly."  Ttte  Jtandont  Uoutt  Dictionary  Ml 
(IMO). 


litigation  is  now  in  the  federal  courts  under 
other  federal  statutes  or  diversity  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  fact  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
dicated that  of  the  approximately  500  dvil 
RICO  caaes  brought  prt-Sedima,  61%  of 
them  had  an  independent  baais  for  federal 
Jurisdiction.  Oversight  on  CivU  RICO  Suit*, 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 99th  Cong..  1st  Seas,  at  127  (1985) 
(Oversight)  More  recently.  Administrative 
Oltice  daU  indicate  that  in  1986.  only  1069 
dvil  RICO  cases  were  filed— not  thou- 
sanda— and  294  were  terminated.  As  such, 
"the  perceived  problem  of  civil  RICO  case 
load  is  exaggerated  ..."  2  Civil  RICO 
Report  No.  34  at  3  Feb.  4.  1987).  (remarks  of 
Judge  Pamela  A.  Rymer).  In  fact,  the  ded- 
sions  have  now  "calmed  down"  and  "actual- 
ly present  no  greater  problem  than  anti- 
trust or  complicated  securities  cases."  Id 

Dire  predictions  of  an  explosion  of  new 
federal  litigation,  moreover,  need  to  be  put 
into  perspective.  Litigation  itself,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  in  Zouderer  v. 
Office  of  Di*ciplinary  Counsel  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  105  S.Ct.  2265,  2278 
(1985).  is  not  "an  evil."  "Over  the  course  of 
centuries."  the  Court  noted,  "our  society 
has  settled  upon  civil  litigation  as  a  means 
for  redressing  grievances,  resolving  disputes. 
and  vindicating  rights  when  other  means 
fail."  Id  "That  our  citizens  have  access  to 
their  dvil  court"  the  Court  concluded.  "Is 
not  an  evil  to  be  regretted;  rather,  it  is  an 
attribute  of  a  system  of  justice  in  which  we 
ought  to  take  pride."  Accordingly,  It  ought 
to  be  recognized  that  the  mere  fact  of  RICO 
suits  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decried  or  de- 
plored. 

2.1  UytK-  RICO  was  Designed  to  Deal  Onfy 
With  Organized  Crime. 

See  Oversight  at  241  (remarks  of  Ray  J. 
Orover.  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants): 

■[Tlhe  legislaUve  history  of  the  dvU 
RICX}  confirms  that  Congress  intended  to 
create  a  weapon  in  the  war  against  orga- 
nized crime,  but  at  no  time  did  Congress  en- 
vision that  it  was  creating  a  powerful  new 
weapon  to  be  used  against  legitimate  busi- 
ness i>eople  in  ordinary  commercial  disputes 
having  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  orga- 
nized crime." 

2.2  Fact  RICO  was  Designed,  Not  Only  To 
Deal  With  Organized  CHme,  But  Al*o  Other 
Form*  of  Enterprise  Criminality. 

116  Cong.  Rec.  35.  204  (1970)  (remarks  of 
Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff.  the  House  floor  man- 
ager of  RICO): 

"[Elvery  effort  .  .  .  [was]  made  [in 
drafting  RICO]  to  produce  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective tool  with  which  to  combat  organized 
crime— and  at  the  same  time  deal  fairly  with 
aU  who  might  be  affected  by  .  .  .  [the]  leg- 
islation—whether part  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cate or  not." 

See  Sedima  S.P.R.L.  v.  Imrex  Co.,  Inc.  107 
S.Ct.  3275(1985). 

RICO  "makes  it  unlawful  for  'any 
person'- not  Just  mobsters  to  [violate  its 
provisions]  through  a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing acUvity."  107  S.Ct.  at  3285. 

Legitimate  businesses  "enjoy  neither  an 
inherent  Incapacity  for  criminal  activity  nor 
immunity  from  its  consequences."  107  S.Ct 
at  3387. 

3.1  Myth  RICO  Was  Designed  To  Deal 
Only  With  The  InfiUration  Of  legiHrnaU 
Business. 

See  Oversight  at  719  (remarks  of  David  Al- 
benda.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co): 

"The  dvil  liability  provisions  of  RICO 
were  Intended  by  Congress  to  protect  legiti- 
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mate  buslnc 
nlaed  crime." 

3.2  Fact  RICO  Wa*  Designed,  Not  Only 
To  Deal  With  The  Infiltration  of  LegiHrnaU 
Bueine**,  But  Also  Other  Form*  of  Enter- 
prise  Criminality. 

See  United  States  v.  Turkette.  452  U.8.  576 
(1982). 

"  '['nhe  n>Ajor  purpose  of  Title  IX  [waal 
to  address  the  infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness by  organised  crime.'  452  U.S.  at  591." 

"  'IWle  are  unpersuaded  [,  however,]  that 
Congress  .  .  .  confined  RICO  [to]  onfy  the 
infiltraUon  of  legitimate  business.'  452  VJB. 
at  590  (emphasis  in  original)." 

4.1  Myth-  RICO  Appliea  To  Every  Buaineu 
Transaction  That  Uses  the  Mail*  or  Phone*. 

See  132  Cong.  Rec.  H.  9371  (Oct  7.  1086. 
daily  ed.)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Frederick  C. 
Boucher.  The  House  floor  manager  of  HJl. 
5445): 

"[Flraud  allegations  are  commonly  made 
In  contract  situations,  and  all  that  is  needed 
to  convert  a  simple  contract  dispute  into  a 
dvll  RICO  case  Is  the  allegation  that  there 
was  a  contract  and  the  additional  allegation 
that  either  the  mails  or  the  telephones  were 
used  more  than  once  in  either  forming  or 
breaching  the  contract." 

4.2  Fact  RICO  Applie*  Only  to  Pattern  of 
Unlawful  Behavior,  Not  Single  Tran*ac- 
tion*. 

The  courts  are  making  it  abundantly  dear 
that  RICX>  does  not  apply  to  Isolated  acts. 

Compare,  Lipin  Enterprises,  Inc.  v.  Lee, 
803  F.  322  (7th  C\i.  1986)  (not  applicable  to 
single  transaction),  viith  Morgan  v.  Bank  of 
Waukegan,  804  F.  2d  970  (7th  Clr.  1986)  (ap- 
plicable to  multiple  transactions  that  Inflld 
discrete  harms). 

See  S.  Rep.  No.  617,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
158  (1969)  ("one  Isolated  'racketeering 
activity'  .  .  .  insufficient .  .  .  The  target .  .  . 
is  .  .  .  not  sporadic  activity.") 

See  Lipin  Enterprises,  Inc.,  803  F.2d  at  325 
(CXidahy.  J.  concurring)  ("a  multiplidty  of 
mailing  does  not  reasonably  translate  direct- 
ly into  a  'pattern'.  ...  It  is  not  dear  that 
the  same  analysis  would  be  appropriate  in 
cases  involving  other  kinds  of  predicate  acts 
(like  .  .  .  arson)."). 

Some  courts  have  gone  further.  See,  e.g., 
Superior  Oil  Co.  v.  Fvlmer,  705  F.2d  252 
(8th  Clr.  1986)  (multiple  schemes  required). 
The  one  circuit  court,  which  appeared  to 
decide  otherwise.  Is  now  moving  to  correct 
Its  earlier  decision.  Compare  R.A.G.S.  Cou- 
ture, Inc  V.  Hyatt,  774  F.2d  1350.  1355  (5th 
car.  1985)  with  Smoky  Greenlaw  Cohon  Co. 
V.  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  A  Smith 
Inc,  785  F.2d  1274.  1280  n.7  (5th  Clr.  1986). 

See  generally  note  Reconsideration  of  Pat- 
tern in  Civil  RICO  Offense*,  62  Notre  Dame 
L.  Rev.  83  <1986J. 

5.1  Myth-  RICO  Applie*  to  Mere  Contract 
Ditpute*. 

See  132  Cong.  Rec.  H.  9371  (Oct.  7.  1986. 
daily  ed.)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Frederick  Co. 
Boucher.  The  House  floor  manager  of  HK. 
5445): 

"RICO  is  so  broad  l>ased  that  virtually 
any  party  that  has  become  embroiled  in  a 
commercial  dispute  bec(Hnes  a  candidate  for 
a  dvil  RICO  case. 


"(VllrtuaUy  every  type  of  contract  dispute 
has  been  turned  into  a  RICO  case." 

5.2  Fat  RICO  Require*  a  Showing  of  Bad 
Faith  That  is.  A  Good  Faith  Dispute  Is  Not 
Within  RICO. 

None  of  RICO'S  predicate  offenses  is  ap- 
plicable on  a  showing  of  strict  liability,  l^ch 


requires  a  ahowlng  of  men*  rea  or  "Criminal 
intent" 

See,  e.Q.,  Duriand  v.  United  Stales  161  V£. 
306.  314  (1896)  (maU  fraud)  (if  evidence  had 
shown  that  defendant  acted  in  good  faith, 
"no  conviction  could  be  sustained");  Bender 
V.  Southland  Corp.,  749  F.2d  1205.  1216  (6th 
Cir.  1984)  (RICO)  mail  fraud  requires  intent 
to  defraud);  Dan  River,  Inc  v.  Icahn,  701  F. 
ad  378.  291  (4th  Cir.  1983)  ( "Criminal  intent 
is  .  .  .  necessary  in  either  mail  fraud  or  se- 
curities fraud  [under  RICO].") 

6.1  Myth-  The  General  Remedies  Against 
LUigation  Abuse  Are  Inadequte. 

See  Statement  of  N.  Minow  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  17-18 
(July  24.  1985)  (no  effective  means  exist  for 
controlling  frivolous  litigation  under 
RICO). 

6.2  Fact  The  General  Remedie*  Agaiiut 
Litigation  Abu*e  Are  Adeqvate. 

See  Report  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  State*,  Sept 
21-22. 1983,  at  56: 

"Judge  Hunter  stated  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Judicial  Improvements,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Judge  Alfred  T.  Ooodwin.  had  ex- 
plored ways  and  means  to  reduce  frivolous 
or  meritless  litigation  in  the  courts  and  had 
canvassed  the  various  courts  for  ideas  and 
suggestions.  After  consideration  of  the  sug- 
gestions received,  the  Subcommittee  con- 
duded.  as  did  many  judges,  that  the  exist- 
ing tools  are  sufficient  but  perhaps  not 
fully  understood  or  utilized." 

See,  e.g.,  Farguson  v.  M.  Bank  Houston, 
NJL,  808  F.2d  358,  360  (5th  Cir.  1986)  (Rule 
11:  monetary  sanctions  and  injunction 
against  further  litigation  under  RICO); 
Spiegel  V.  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank,  790  F.2d  638.  650-51  (7th  Cir.  1986) 
(Rule  38  sanctions  applied  to  RICX)); 
Oonfon  V.  Heimann,  715  F.2d  531  (11th  Cir. 
1983)  (bad  faith  counsel  fees  in  RICO:  in- 
herent power,  Rule  11,  and  28  U.S.C. 
1 1927);  Bush  v.  RewaU,  619  F.  Supp.  585, 
604-06  (D.C.  Hawaii  1985)  (Rule  11  supports 
counsel  fees  for  failure  to  investigate  RICO 
facts);  WSB  Electric  Co.  v.  Rank  &  File 
Committee  to  Stop  the  2-Gate  System,  103 
FJI.D.  417  (N.D.  Cal  1984)  (RICO  not  appli- 
cable to  labor  dispute:  Rule  11  sanctions  ap- 
plied); Financial  Federation,  Inc  v.  Ashkan- 
aezy  (1984)  Fed.  Sec.  L.  Rep.  (CX:H)  para. 
91,489  (DC.  Cal.  1983)  (Rule  11  award  of 
$150,000  in  legal  fees  in  frivolous  RICO 
claim).  Vacated  and  remanded,  742  F.2d 
1461  (9th  Cir.  1984),  reinsUted  in  unpub- 
lished opinion  ;  King  v.  Lasher,  572  F.  Supp. 
1377,  1385  (S.D.N.Y.  1983)  (dispute  over  wlU 
frivolous  RICO  claim;  counsel  fee  awarded 
under  Rule  11). 

See  also  Steven,  J.  in  dissent  in  Hoover  v. 
Ronwin,  104  S.  Ct.  1989,  2012  (1984): 

"Frivolous  cases  should  be  treated  as  ex- 
actly that,  and  not  as  occasions  for  funda- 
mental shifts  In  legal  doctrine.  Our  legal 
syston  has  developed  procedures  for  speed- 
ily disposing  of  unfound  claims;  if  they  are 
inadequate  to  protect  [individuals]  from 
vexatious  litigation,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  those  procedures,  not  with  the 
Uw)." 

See  also  Meyer*  v.  BethMtem  Ship  Build- 
ing Corp.,  303  U.S.  41,  51-52  (1938)  (Bran- 
deis.  J.)  ("Lawsuits  .  .  .  often  prove 
to  .  .  .  [be]  groundless;  but  no  way  has  been 
discovered  for  relieving  a  defendant  from 
the  neoeadty  of  a  trial  to  establish  the 
fact") 

7.1  Myth-  State  Jurisprudence  I*  Adequate 
to  Deal  With  Fruad. 


See  Oversight  at  634-35  (remarlu  of 
Edward  L  O'Brien.  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation): 

"[Hltmdreds  of  years  of  common  law  in- 
terpretation of  state  law  fraud  is  completely 
subverted  to  RICO. 

"[The]  nation  [ought  not]  .  .  .  abandon 
well  over  300  years  of  common  law  develop- 
ment by  the  states  of  what  fraudulent  prac- 
tices are  .... 

Id  at  590-91  (remarks  of  Richard  P. 
Svnuison.  New  York  State  Bar  Association): 

"There  are.  and  there  have  always  been, 
remedies  for  common  law  fraud  and  securi- 
ties fraud.  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  thoae  remedies  are  inadequate.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  an  epidemic  of  fraud  in  the 
last  20  years  that  would  necessitate  the 
broad,  new  remedies  which  RICX)  provides." 

7.2  Fact  State  Juritprudence  Is  Not  Ade- 
quate to  Deal  with  Sophi*ticated  Form*  of 
Fraud 

In  the  18th  and  19th  century,  state  fraud 
Jurisprudence  was  developed  in  the  context 
of  then  prevailing  philosophies  of  lai**ez 
faire  and  caveat  emptor,  which  were  aptly 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Justice  Dennlson  in 
Queen  v.  Jones  [1794],  Salk  397.  92  Eng. 
Rep.  330:  "[W]e  are  not  to  indict  one  man 
for  making  a  fool  of  another." 

Congress  found  that  sort  of  jurisprudence 
Inadequate  in  1970,  when  it  eiutcted  RICX). 
84  SUt.  923.  Writing  in  1967,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  whose  studies  led  to 
RICO,  noted  in  its  77te  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society  47-48  (1967): 

During  the  last  few  centuries  economic 
life  has  become  vastly  more  complex.  Indi- 
vidual families  or  groups  of  families  are  not 
self-suffident  they  rely  for  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  on  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  different  people,  each  with  a  specialized 
functions,  many  of  whom  live  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles  away." 

The  Commission  also  observed: 

"Fraud  is  especially  vicious  when  It  at- 
tacks, as  it  so  often  does,  the  poor  or  those 
who  live  on  the  margin  of  poverty.  Expen- 
sive nostrums  for  incurable  diseases,  home 
improvement  frauds,  frauds  involving  the 
sale  or  repair  of  cars  and  other  criminal 
schemes  create  losses  which  are  not  only  siz- 
able in  gross  but  are  also  significant  and 
possibly  devastating  for  individual  victims." 
Id  at  33-34. 

Since  1970,  27  states  have  enacted  RICO- 
type  legislation,  22  of  which  include  the  pri- 
vate multiple  damage  suit.'*  As  such,  the 


><>itri2.  Rev.  Stat  Ann.  1113-2301-16  (1978  & 
Supp.  1984-85)  (3x):  CaL  PenaX  Code  ii  186-186.8 
(West  Supp.  1985):  Colo.  Rev.  Stat  i  i  18-17-101-109 
(Supp.  1984)  (3x);  Conn.  On.  StaL  Ann.  i 1 53-393- 
403  (West  Supp.  1984):  DeL  Co<le  AtiTi.  Tit  11  i  1501- 
11  (1986)  (3x  +  punitive):  Flo.  StaL  Anii.  {{895-01- 
05  (West  Supp.  1983)  (3x);  Go.  Code  Ann.  {{26- 
3401-14  (1983)  (3x  .|-  punitive):  Hamaii  Rev.  StaL 
11843-1-13  (1976)  (3x):  Idaho  Code  {{18-7801-05 
(Supp.  1984)  (3x):  m.  Rev.  StaL  Ch.  56-St  {{1651- 
61  (Smlth-Hurd  Supp.  1984-85)  (3x)  (limited  to  nar- 
ootiay.  Ind.  Code  Ann.  {{35-45-6-1-2.  34-4-30.5-1-6 
(Bums  Supp.  1982)  (3x  -f  pimltive):  La.  Rev.  StaL 
(115:1351-56  (West.  1985)  (3x)  (limited  to  narcot- 
ics): Mis*.  Code  Ann.  1197-43-1-11,  (Lawyers  CoK>p 

1984)  (3x  +  punlUve);  Nev.  Rev.  StaL  ({207-350- 
3S0  (1983)  (3x):  N.J.  StaL  Ann.  (  2C41  6.2  (West 
Supp.  1982)  (3x):  N.M.  StaL  Ann.  ((30-42-1-6 
(Michle  Supp.  1980)  (3x);  S.Y.  PenaX  Lav  (460.00- 
80  (1966):  N.C.  Oen.  StaL  (75-D-1-14  (1986)  (3x): 
iV.X>.  CenL  Code  Cb.  ( { 12.1-06.1-OB  (Smith  Supp. 
196))  (3x>:  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  {  (  2923.31-36  (Pa«e 

1985)  ^^xy.  Or.  Rev.  StaL  ({166-715-35  (1981)  (3x  + 
yaalUnr.  18  Pa.  Com.  StaL  ((911  (Pardon  1983); 
R.L  Oen.  Lam  ((7-15-1-11  (lUchie  Supp.  1983) 
(ta):  Tenn.  Code  Ann.  (39-1-1001-12  (1966):  Utah 


law  of  the  18th  or  19th  century  can  hardly 
be  characterized— simply— as  not  "inad- 
equate." 

Congress,  too,  enacted  legislation  in  the 
1930'8  to  deal  with  securities  fraud,  precisely 
because  state  fraud  law  In  that  area  was  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  "racketeering"  on 
WaU  Street.  See.  e.g.,  77  Cong.  Rec  3801 
(1933)  (remarks  of  Senator  Duncan  Fletch- 
er, leading  sponsor  of  SecuriUes  Act  of  1933) 
(["Securities  Act"  is]  designed  to  protect 
the  public  from  financial  racketeering  of 
.  .  .  investment  bankers. .  .  ."). 

Voices  were  also  heard  in  the  1930's. 
which  sought  to  repeal  or  modify  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
legislation  was  so  "draconian"  that  it  would 
"dry  up  the  nation's  underwriting  business 
and  that  'grass'  would  grow  on  Wall  Street" 
D.  Ratner  SecurUies  Regulation  80  (1983). 
Mr.  Justice  Franltfurter— then  a  professor 
and  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the 
sectulties  acts— put  It  well: 

"The  leading  financial  law  firms  who  have 
been  systematically  carrying  on  campaign 
against  [the  Securities  Act  of  1933]  have 
been  seeking— now  that  they  and  their  fi- 
nancial clients  have  come  out  of  their  storm 
cellar  of  fear— not  to  improve  but  to  chloro- 
form the  Ad.  They  evidently  assume  that 
the  public  Is  unaware  of  the  sources  of  the 
Issues  that  represent  the  boldest  abuses  of 
fiduciary  responsibility.  J.  Seligman.  77ie 
Transformation  of  Wall  Street  79  (1983)." 
History  repeats  Itself.  Apparently,  too.  little 
has  changed  since.  See,  eg.,  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb. 
13.  1987.  col.  1.  p.  1  (3  leading  brokers  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  multi-million  dollar  in- 
sider trading).  If  anything,  federal  law 
needs  to  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

8.1  Myth  Since  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
Can  be  Depended  Upon  To  Prosecute  the 
Real  Malefactors,  Private  Enforcement 
Mechanisms  Are  Not  Needed 

See  Oversight  at  310  (remarks  of  Ray  J. 
Orover,  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants)  (appendix): 

"It  Is  baseless  to  assert  that  the  targets  of 
the  private  Civil  RICO  cases  that  private 
lawyers  have  brought  in  the  absence  of 
prior  convidions  would  have  been  prose- 
curted  if  only  federal  and  state  prosecutors 
had  more  resources." 

8.2  Fact  Law  Enforcement  Can  Not  Do 
the  Whole  Job.  ■< 

If  this  myth  were  true,  it  would  justify 
the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  statutes,  which 
also  contain  a  private  multiple  damage 
claim  for  relief.  Yet  the  antitrust  acts  have 
been  termed  "the  Magna  Charta  of  free  en- 
terprise." United  States  v.  7V>pco  Associa- 
tions, Inc.  405  U.8.  596,  610  (1972).  They 
"are  as  important  to  the  preservation  of 
economic  freedom  and  our  free-enterprise 
system  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fundamental  personal  free- 
doms." Id  There,  the  private  "treble-dam- 
ages remedy  [Is  needed]  .  .  .  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  private  chal- 
lenges to  antitrust  violations."  Reilerv.  Son- 
otone  Corp.,  442  U.S.  330,  344  (1979)  (em- 
phasis In  original).  Such  "private  antitrust 
litigation  Is  one  of  t^.e  surest  weapons  for 
ef fertlve  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws." 
Leh  V.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  382  U.S.  54. 
59  (1965)  (quoting  Minnesota  Mining  A 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  New  Jersey  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  381  U.S.  311.  318  (1965)).  In  fact. 


Code  Ann.  ((76-10-1601-08  (Smith  Supp.  1963)  (Sx 
+  punitive);  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  (  ( 9A.8301O-9O1 
(West  Supp.  1985)  (3x):  Wis.  StaL  Ann.  (946-80-87 
(West  Supp.  1984-85)  (2x  +  punitive). 
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I960  and  19M.  of  the  33.586  dvU 
and  crtmlnal  eaaea  fetovcht  under  the  anti- 
tmat  piofMom  by  the  goremment  or  pri- 
vate paitlea.  M%  were  inrtltuted  by  jtHvaU 
pHtlntiff^  V^  Department  ofJuMttce  Source 
Book  of  Criminal  Jnthce  StatUttca  431 
(IWl).  Such  private  lOiU  "provide  a  signifi- 
cant npplement  to  the  limited  resources 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice"  to 
enfone  the  antttmst  statutes.  Reiter,  442 
VS.  at  M4.  5«  Setima.  105  S.CT.  at  3284 
(RICO  designed  "to  flll  prosecutorial 
gaps"). 

Uke  the  antitrust  laws,  RICO  creates  "a 
private  enforcement  mechanism  that  .  .  . 
deterfs]  violators  and  .  .  .  providets]  ample 
compensation  to  the  victims  .  .  .  ."  Blue 
Shield  of  Virginia  et  al  v.  McCreadv.  457 
VA.  465,  473  (1983).  See  Sedima,  105  S.Ct.  at 
8384;  AUx»m  Countg,  Mitt.  v.  U.S.  Interstate 
SnppUet,  731  F.Sd  1160.  1188  (Sth  Clr.  1984) 
(Congieas  intended  RICX>'8  treble  damage 
aetion  to  "provide  strong  incentives  to  civil 
litigants  ...  in  deterring  racketeering 
.  .  .").  RICO'S  treble  damage  provisions 
irare  "intended  by  Congress  ...  to  encour- 
age private  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
whlefa  RICO  is  predicated."  Id.  Accordingly. 
RICO  and  the  antitrust  statutes  are  well  in- 
tegimted.  "There  are  three  possible  kinds  of 
fwoe  which  a  firm  can  resort  to:  violence  (or 
threat  of  It),  deception,  or  market  power." 
C.  Kaysen  &  D.  Turner,  Antitrust  Policy  17 
(1959).  RICO  focuses  on  the  first  two;  anti- 
trust focuses  on  the  third.  As  the  antitrust 
laws  seek  to  maintain  economic  freedom  in 
the  maricet  place,  so  RICO  seeks  to  promote 
integrity  in  the  market  place. 

Aaalatant  Attorney  General  Steven  S. 
Trott  had  this  to  say  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  about  RI(X>'8  private  en- 
forcement mechanism: 

"[Iln  gauging  the  overall  deterrent  value 
of  auxiliary  enforcement  by  private  plain- 
tiffs, the  deterrence  provided  by  the  mere 
threat  of  private  suits  must  be  added  to  the 
deterrence  supplied  by  the  suits  that  are  ac- 
tually filed.  Furthermore,  as  the  federal 
government's  enforcement  efforts  continue 
to  weaken  organised  crime  and  dispel  the 
myth  of  Invulnerability  that  has  long  stu-- 
rounded  and  protected  its  members,  private 
plaintiffs  may  become  more  willing  to 
punue  RICXD's  attractive  civil  remedies  In 
OTganlaed  crime  contexts.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too.  that  civil  RICO  has  signifi- 
cant deterrent  potential  when  used  by  insti- 
tutional plaintiffs,  such  as  units  of  state  and 
local  governments,  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  suing  orga- 
nted  dime  members.  Finally.  clvU  RICO's 
utility  against  continuous  large-scale  crimi- 
nality not  Involving  traditional  organized 
crime  elements  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
These  considerations  suggest  that  private 
dvil  RICO  enforcement  in  area  of  the  orga- 
nised criminality  may  tiave  liad  a  greater 
deterrent  Impact  than  is  commonly  recog- 
nted,  and  that  both  the  threat  and  the  ac- 
tuality of  private  enforcement  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  even  greater  deterrence 
In  the  future.  Ovenight  at  140-41." 

Public  enforcement  with  its  principal  reli- 
ance on  the  criminal  law  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  do  the  whole  job  of  policing  fraud. 
As  Justice  Jackam  observed,  "the  criminal 
law  has  long  proved  futile  to  reach  the  sub- 
tler kinds  of  fraud  at  all.  and  able  to  reach 
gi  tmx  I  frwul.  only  rarely."  R.  Jackson.  77ie 
Struggle  for  Judicial  Supremacy  152  (Vin- 
tage 1941).  We  must.  In  short,  be  candid 
about  the  llmltnf*'*"  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  in  the  white  collar  crime  area.  Re- 
sources available  for  investigation  and  pros- 


ecution are  scarce.  The  common  law  crimi- 
nal trial  Is  ponderous.  The  cases  are  onn- 
plex.  Offenders  will  be  most  often  treated  as 
"first  offenders"  even  if  they  had  actually 
engaged  In  a  pattern  of  behavior  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time.  A  few  convictions 
will  yield  (Hily  a  minimal  deterrent  effect.  J. 
Oinklin.  Illegal  But  Not  Criminal-  BuHneu 
Crime  in  America  139  (1977)  rightly  con- 
cluH<?<!: 

'[T)he  criminal  Justice  system  treats  busi- 
ness offenders  with  leniency.  Prosecution  is 
uncommon,  conviction  is  rare,  and  harsh 
sentences  almost  non-existent.  At  most,  a 
businessman  or  corporation  is  fined:  few  In- 
dividuals are  imprisoned  and  those  who  are 
serve  very  short  sentences.  Many  reasons 
exist  for  this  leniency.  The  wealth  and  pres- 
tige of  businessmen,  their  influence  over  the 
media,  the  trend  toward  more  lenient  pun- 
ishment for  all  offenders,  the  complexity 
and  Invisibility  of  many  business  crimes,  the 
existence  of  regulatory  agencies  and  inspec- 
tors who  seek  compliance  with  the  law 
rather  than  punishment  of  violators  all  help 
explain  why  the  criminal  justice  system 
rarely  deals  harshly  with  businessmen.  This 
failure  to  punish  business  offenders  may  en- 
courage feelings  of  mistrust  toward  commu- 
nity morality,  and  general  social  disorgani- 
zation In  the  general  populatio.i.  Discrimi- 
natory justice  may  also  provide  lower  class 
and  working  class  individuals  with  justifica- 
tions for  their  own  violation  of  the  law,  and 
it  may  provide  political  radicals  with  a 
desire  to  replace  a  corrupt  system  In  which 
equal  justice  is  little  more  than  a  spoken 
Ideal,  (citations  omitted). 

Public  agencies,  moreover,  will  never  be 
funded  at  adequate  levels.  The  funding  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
for  example,  has  increased  since  1979.  but 
its  staffing  has  decreased,  and  its  pending 
Investigations  are  down.  Yet  the  number  of 
shares  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change lias  shot  up  300%  since  1977;  the 
nimiber  of  first  time  registrants  has  In- 
creased by  260%.  See  generally  Statistics  on 
SEC's  Enforcement  Program,  GAG  Report 
Mar.  25,  1985.  Even  among  legitimate  bro- 
kerage firms,  the  incentive  structure  for 
commissions  encourages  a  fraud  known  as 
"churning,"  trading  stock  without  regard 
for  investment  objectives.  Similarly,  the  fu- 
tures industry  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  tremendously  in  recent  years.  The 
139.9  million  futures  contracts  traded  in 
1983  represents  a  level  of  trading  activity  15 
times  greater  than  that  reached  in  1968. 
The  value  of  contracts  traded  exceeds  $5 
trillion  a  year.  Nevertheless,  the  resources 
of  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission have  remained  relatively  constant. 
Some  would  suggest  that  the  industry  is  a 
scandal  waiting  to  happen,  for  the  Commis- 
sion "is  thoroughly  out-gimned  in  the  ongo- 
ing battle  against  commodity  fraud."  S. 
Rep.  No.  97-495,  97th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  10 
(1983).  In  addition,  the  accounting  industry, 
once  thought  to  play  the  role  of  an  outside 
watchdog,  is  under  heavy  competitive  pres- 
sure to  go  along  with  questionable  annual 
reports,  and  it  is  increasingly  losing  its  inde- 
pendence, since  it  also  offers  management 
consulthig  advice.  See  N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  21, 
1985.  col.  1,  p.  446.  (remarks  of  Rep.  John  D. 
Dlngell).  "After  a  spectacular  string  of  cor- 
porate failures  and  financial  scandals  In 
recent  years,  the  industry  that  is  supposed 
to  audit  company  books  and  sniff  out  chica- 
nery" is  itself  coming  under  close  scrutiny, 
rime,  Apr.  21,  1986  at  61.  No  wonder  that  it 
is  a  major  contributor  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns of  those  in  the  forefront  of  the 


effort  to  diaembowd  RICO.  RolUng  BaOc 
RICO,  Natkmal  JounuO.  Sept  8,  1966  p. 
2114-15.  Theodore  C.  Barreauz.  Vloe  Preal- 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  attributes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  switch  from  opposition  to 
support  of  the  prior  criminal  conviction  lim- 
itation on  RICO  to  a  series  of  meetings  be- 
tween accounting  institute  lawyers  and  De- 
partment officials.  Id.  at  2115.  The  need  for 
more  effective  deterrent  to  fraud  in  the 
world  of  legitimate  business  is,  therefore, 
manifest. 

9.1  Myth:  MuUipU  Damage  SuiU  Are  Not 
Needed. 

See  Oversight  at  177-78  (remarks  of 
(Charles  L.  Marinacclo,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commissioner): 

"The  RICO  civil  remedy  may  substantial- 
ly alter  the  balance  of  private  and  public 
rights  and  remedies  under  the  securities  law 
that  Congress  and  the  courts  have  carefully 
crafted  over  the  last  50  years.  .  .  .  [lit  en- 
ables plaintiffs  to  claim  treble  damages  even 
in  cases  where  Congress  has  expressly  limit- 
ed recovery  under  the  securities  laws  to 
actual  damages.  [The  Securities  Acts  pri- 
vate claims  for  relief]  Ixave  served  well  [with 
only  actual  damages}  as  supplements  to 
other  enforcement  mechanisms.  .  .  ." 

9.2  Fact-  MultipU  Damage  Suits  Are  The 
Heart  of  the  Necessary  PHvaU  Enforcement 
Mechanism. 

It  is.  of  course,  correct  that  the  Securities 
Acts  only  provide  for  actual  damages.  It  can 
hardly  be  contended,  however,  that  they 
have  worked  as  an  adequate  compensatory 
scheme  or  mechanism  for  the  deterrence  of 
systematic  fraudulent  practices  in  light  of 
the  recent  inside  information  trading  scan- 
dals. The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  17,  1987, 
col.  1,  p.  27  recently  observed: 

"CTlhe  abuse  of  inside  information  in  the 
take  over  game  is  endemic  and  lias  grown 
systematically  over  the  past  half- 
decade.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  specific  numbers  come  out  in 
the  unfolding  federal  probe,  it's  probably  a 
safe  bet  they  they'll  vastly  understate  the 
total  losses  incurred  by  stockmarket  inves- 
tors, as  well  as  many  target  companies  that 
no  longer  exist  and  their  acquirers,  who 
doubtless  paid  too  dearly  for  them." 
The  need  for  a  strengthened  private  en- 
forcement mechanism.  Including  mulltple 
dsunages.  is  manifest. 

The  idea  of  multiple  damages  for  certain 
kinds  of  unlawful  practices  has  deep  roots. 
The  earliest  such  provision  in  English  law 
was  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  1,  ch. 
5  (1278)  (treble  damages  for  waste).  Modem 
antitrust  statutes  had  their  origin  In  the 
Statute  Against  Monopolies,  21  Jac.  1.  ch.  3. 
{4  (1624)  (authorizing  treble  damages  for 
those  injured  by  unlawful  monoiMlles).  Par- 
liament recognized  tiiat  it  was  "one  thing  to 
pass  statutes  and  .  .  .  quite  another  thing  to 
insure  that  (they  were!  actually  enforced." 
4  W.  Holdsworth.  A  History  of  English  Law 
335  (34th  ed.  1945).  Accordingly,  "it  was  a 
common  expedient  (in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
beyond]  to  give  the  public  at  large  an  inter- 
est in  seeing  tiiat  a  statute  was  enforced 
.  .  .  ."  Id.  It  was  also  an  idea  found  in  early 
colonial  laws.  See,  eg..  The  Laws  and  Liber- 
ties of  Massachusetts  5  (pilfering  and  theft: 
treble  damages),  24  (gaming:  treble  dam- 
ages) (1648).  In  turn,  the  idea  of  multiple 
damages  for  various  kinds  of  wrongs  was  a 
cliaracteristic  feature  of  Roman  law.  The 
"delict"  of  theft  ran  back  at  least  to  the 
Twelve  Tables  (450  B.C.).  The  Irutitulei  of 
Gaiut  (Part  I)  (Text  with  Critical  Notes  and 


TraaslaUon  by  F.  deZulueU)  at  217  (1958). 
"(Tlhe  penalty  .  .  .  [was]  four  times  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen"  when  the  offend- 
er was  caught  in  the  act;  otherwise,  it  was 
"double."  A  Watson.  The  Law  of  the  Ancient 
Romans  76  (1070).  extortion  was  remedied 
by  four  times  the  loss.  Id.  at  80.  Possession 
of  stolen  property  was  remedied  by  three 
times  the  value  of  the  property.  Id  at  77. 
Greek  law  provided  for  double  damage  if 
stolen  property  was  recovered;  tenfold  dam- 
ages otherwise.  5  C.  Kennedy.  The  Orations 
of  Demosthenes,  app.  VI  187  ( 1909)  (quoting 
a  law  of  Solon),  quoted  in,  J.  Wlgmore,  Pan- 
orama  of  the   World's   Legal  Systems  343 
(1936).  Biblical  law.  too,  reflected  multiple 
damage  recovery.  Exodus  22:1  (theft  of  ox 
or  sheep,  if  killed,  restoration  of  five  for  ox 
and  four  for  sheep);  Exodus  22:9  (trespass  to 
property  double  damages);  2  Samuel  12:1-6 
(restoration  of  fourfold  for  taking  of  lamb). 
Modem  economic  analysis  supports  the 
wisdom  of  this  history.  ■*  See  generaUy,  R. 
Posner,  Economic  Analysis  of  law  i  7.2  (3rd 
ed.    1986).    Professor   (now   Judge)   Posner 
argues  for  private  enforcement  mechanisms 
of  more  than  actual  damages  against  delib- 
erate anti-social  conduct,  particularly  where 
the  factor  of  concealment  is  present.  Id  at 
560  (private  enforcement);  194.  346  (more 
than   actual   damages   for   deliberate   con- 
duct);  293  (concealment).   Concealment  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  most  RICO-type  behav- 
ior, particularly  fraud.  See,  GAO:  Fraud  In 
Oovemment  Programs— How  Extensive  Is 
It?— How  Can  it  be  Controlled?  cover  page 
(1980)  ("Most  fraud  is  undetected.  For  those 
.  .  .  committing  fraud,  the  chtuices  of  being 
prosecuted  and  eventually  going  to  jail  are 
slim   ....   The  sad   truth   is   ttiat   crime 
against  the  Govenunent  often  does  pay.")  If 
society    authorizes    the    recovery    of   only 
actual   damages   for  deliberate   anti-soclal 
conduct  engaged  in  for  profit,  it  lets  the 
perpetrator  know  that  if  he  is  caught,  he 
must  return  the  misappropriated  sums.  If 
he  is  not  caught,  he  may  keep  the  money. 
Even  If  he  is  caught  and  sued,  he  may  be 
able  to  defeat  part  of  the  damage  claim  or 
at  least  compromise  it.  In  short,  the  balance 
of  economic  risk  under  traditional  single 
damage   recovery   provides   little   economic 
disincentive  to  those  who  would  engage  in 
such  conduct.  See  R.  Posner.  Antitrust  Law: 
An  Economic  Perspective  223  (1976)  ("If,  be- 
cause of  concealabUity,  the  probability  of 
being  punished  for  a  partictilar  .  .  .  viola- 
tion is  less  than  unity,  the  prospective  viola- 
tor will  discount  (i.e..  multiply)  the  punish- 
ment cost  by  that  probability  in  determin- 
ing the  expected  punisiunent  cost  for  the 
violation.")  In  fact,  as  the  court  in  Haroco, 
Inc.  V.  American  National  Bank  <fr  Trust  Co. 
Of  Chicago,  747  F.2d  384,  399  n.l6  (7th  C^r. 
1984).  ajfd  on  other  grounds.  105  S.Ct.  3291 
(1985)  observed: 


■  ■  A  number  of  federal  statutes,  particularly  in 
the  commercial  area,  contain  treble  damage  provi- 
sions. See,  e.g..  12  D.S.C.  1 1444  (1983)  (Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933):  13  VS.C.  i  1975  (1982) 
(Bank  Holding  Company  Act):  13  U.8.C.  1 2607 
(1983)  (Real  EsUte  Settlement  Act  of  1974);  IS 
n.S.C.  lis  (1982)  (Clayton  Act:  Antitrust);  15 
n.S.C.  i  73  (1982)  (Revenue  Act  of  1916:  RestrainU 
on  Import  Trade);  15  D.S.C.  J  1117  (1982)  (Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946);  IS  D.S.C.  f  16931  (1982)  (E3ec- 
tronlc  Pund  Transfer  Act);  IS  D.S.C.  i  1989  (1982) 
(Motor  Vehicle  Inlormation  and  (Tost  Savliigs  Act); 
33  VS.C.  i  4209  (1963)  (Consular  Officers:  Penalty 
for  exacting  excessive  fees);  30  VS.C.  1689  (1983) 
(Lead  and  Zinc  StablUzaUon  Procram);  35  VS.C. 
1384  (1963)  (PatenU):  43  VS.C.  {9607  (1983) 
(CXRCLA):  45  n.S.C.  183  (1983)  (Oovemment 
Aided  RaUioads):  46  D.S.C.  i  1337  (1982)  (Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970). 


"[It  Is  also  true  that]  the  delays,  expense 
and  linceitalnties  of  litigation  often  compel 
plaintiffs  to  settle  completely  valid  claims 
for  a  mere  fraction  of  their  value.  By  adding 
to  the  settlement  value  of  such  valid  claims 
In  certain  cases  clearly  involving  criminal 
conduct,  RICO  may  arguably  promote  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  plaintiffs'  claims 
without  facilitating  Indefensible  windfalls." 
Similarly,  studies  under  the  antitrust  stat- 
ute show  that  most  treble  damage  suits  are 
now  settled  at  close  to  actual  damages.  Stud- 
ies of  the  Antitrust  Treble  Damage  Remedy. 
Serial  No.  8,  House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
98th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  14  (1984).  No  reason 
exists  to  believe  that  a  similar  pattern  will 
not  develop  under  RICO,  at  least  in  the 
fraud  area.  Ironically,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  authorize  treble  damages  to  assure  that 
deserving  victims  receive  actual  damages. 
See  generally.  Note,  Treble  Damages  Under 
RICO:  Characterization  and  Computation, 
61  Notre  Dame  L.  Rev.  526.  533-34  (1986): 

"Treble  damages  have  unique  characteris- 
tics that  can  be  creatively  used  to  address 
the  problems  of  sophisticated  crime.  Treble 
damages  can  be  used  to  (1)  encoiu^ge  pri- 
vate citizens  to  bring  RICO  actions,  (2) 
deter  future  violators,  and  (3)  compensate 
victims  for  aU  a(xumulative  harm.  These 
multiple  and  convergent  purposes  make  the 
treble  damage  provision  a  powerful  mecha- 
nism in  the  effort  to  vindicate  the  interests 
of  those  victimized  by  crime." 

10.1  Myth:  The  Racketeer  Label  Leads  Le- 
gitimate Business  People  to  Settle  Garden 
Variety  Fraud  Claims  For  Extortionate 
Amounts. 

See  132  Cong.  Rec.  E.  3531  (Oct.  10.  1986 
dally  e<L)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Frederick  C. 
Boucher,  the  House  floor  manager  of  HM. 
5445): 

"(RICOl  allows  plaintiffs  to  raise  the 
stakes  significantly  in  .  .  .  [commercial  dis- 
putes] because  a  civil  RICO  claim  carries 
with  it  the  threat  of  treble  damages,  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  the  opprobrium  of  being  la- 
beled a  "racketeer."  As  Justice  Marshall 
concluded  in  examining  the  current  situa- 
tion created  by  civil  RICO: 

"  'Many  a  prudent  defendant,  facing  ruin- 
ous exposure,  will  decide  to  settle  even  a 
case  with  no  merit.  It  is  thus  not  surprising 
that  civil  RICO  has  been  used  for  extortlve 
purposes,  giving  rise  to  the  very  evils  that  it 
was  designed  to  combat.'  " 

10.2  fact  The  Racketeer  Label  Inhibits, 
Not  Facilities,  Settlement;  Fraud  Is  Not  a 
Garden  Variety  Problem. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Feign,  Assistant  Securities 
Commissioner,  Colorado  Division  of  Securi- 
ties, and  spokesman  for  the  North  American 
Securities  Administrators  Association  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  aptly  ob- 
served: 

"E)uphemisms  like  "commercial  disputes," 
"commercial  frauds,"  "garden  variety 
frauds"  and  "technical  violations"  .  .  .  are 
sanitized  phrases  often  used  by  "legitimate 
businesses  and  individuals"  to  distinguish 
their  frauds  from  the  "real"  perpetrated  by 
the  "real"  crooks.  Yet  aU  wilful  fraudulent 
conduct  has  in  common  the  elements  of  pre- 
meditation, planning,  motivation,  execution 
over  time,  and  injury  to  victims  and  com- 
merce. And  it  is  all  crime."  Oversight  at  535. 

On  the  role  of  euphemisms  in  encouraging 
public  and  official  reluctance  to  enforce  the 
law  and  providing  rationalization  for  the 
violators  themselves  in  the  white-collar 
crime  area,  see  Task  Force  Report  Crime 
And  Its  Impact— An  Assessment  Task  Force 
On  Assessment,  President's  Commission  On 
Law  Enforcement  And  Administration  Of 


Justice  104-08  (1976)  ("moat  white  ooDar 
crime  is  not  at  all  morally  neutral");  D. 
Crettey,  Other  Peoplet  Money  103  (1953) 
(that  embezzlers  rationalise  thdr  conduct  as 
different  from  theft  is  an  important  fact  In 
behavior  pattern).  Indeed,  it  was  penuaatve- 
ly  argued  in  1934  before  the  C>>peland  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  in  part  our  failure  as  a  so- 
ciety to  bring  white  collar  crime  to  Justice 
that  significantly  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment during  prohibition  of  what  all  now 
concede  to  be  organised  crime,  a  problem 
that  did  not  end  with  proiilbition's  repeaL 

"Both  crime  and  racketeering  of  today 
have  derived  their  ideals  and  methods  from 
the  business  and  financial  practices  of  the 
last  generation.  ...  It  is  a  law  of  social  psy- 
chology that  the  socially  Inferior  tend  to 
ape  the  socially  superior.  ...  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  sooner  or  later,  we  would  succeed  in 
"Americanizing"  the  "small  fry"— especially 
the  foreign  small  fry.  ...  All  was  relatively 
safe,  since  the  legal  profession  was  almdy 
ethically  impaired  ttirough  its  affiliatlcms 
with  the  reputable  racketeers.  .  .  .  The  idea 
that  when  prohibition  is  ended  the  racket- 
eers. .  .  .  will  meekly  and  contritely  turn 
back  to  blacking  shoes.  ...  is  downright 
silly.  They  wUl  apply  the  technique  they 
have  mastered  to  the  dope  ring.  .  .  .  They 
will  find  crafty  lawyers  all  too  willing  to 
defend  V\em  from  the  "strong  arm"  of  the 
law  for  value  received.  ...  So  long  as  the 
lawless  can  get  protection  In  return  for 
keeping  corrupt  politicians  in  office,  we 
shall  not  be  free  from  the  crime  millstone 
about  our  necks."  Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
comm.  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 73rd  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  710-11  (1934) 
(remarks  of  Professor  Harry  Elmer  Barnes). 

It  is  simply  not  true,  moreover,  that  the 
"racketeer"  label  results  In  extortionate  set- 
tlements. As  quoted  by  Representative  Bou- 
cher, Justice  Marshall  suggests  that  "a  pru- 
dent defendant,  facing  ruinous  exposure 
[under  RICO]  wiU  decide  to  settle  even  a 
case  with  no  merit."  105  S.  Ct  at  3295.  Ac- 
cordingly, civil  RICO  lends  itself,  he  argued, 
to  the  very  extortlve  purpose  "it  was  de- 
signed to  combat."  Justice  Marshall  dtes  as 
authority  for  this  extraordinary  proposition 
the  Ad  Hoc  Civil  RICO  Task  Force:  Corpo- 
rations, etc.  69  (1985).  The  Ad  Hoc  Task 
Force,  in  tum,  conducted  a  survey  of  3,300 
corporate  litigation  lawyers,  of  whom  only 
350  responded.  Two  factors,  however,  imder- 
mine  the  scientific  credibility  of  the  general 
results  of  the  survey:  (1)  the  population 
questioned  was  unrepresentative  of  the  bar, 
and  (2)  the  response  rate  was  Insufficient  to 
warrant  broad  generalizations.  More  to  the 
point  here,  the  survey  did  not  ask  each  of 
the  respondents  a  carefully  phrased  ques- 
tion calling  for  their  opinion  or  experience 
with  RICO  as  a  settlement  weapon.  ^™^j^f^ 
the  opinion  relied  upon  by  Justice  Marah^ii 
was  volunteered  by  only  two  of  the  350  re- 
spondents as  groimds  for  repealing  RICO. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  experitnce  of  a  majority  of 
seasoned  litigators  in  the  RICO  area  that 
adding  a  RICO  claim  to  a  suit  does  not  fa- 
cilitate settlement;  It  inhibits  it,  particuJarly 
when  a  legitimate  business  is  Involved.  See  A 
Comprehensive  Perspective  on  Civil  and 
Criminal  RICO  Legislation  and  LitigatUm: 
ABA  Criminal  Justice  Section  121-23  (1985). 
GeneraUy,  businesses  wrongfully  accused 
of  "racketeering"  will  not  settle  suits — even 
those  that  should  be  compromised — as  long 
as  the  racketeer  label  is  in  the  litigation. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Jus- 
tice Marshall  or  Representative  Boucher 
could  believe  that  a  suit  with  "no  merit" 
faces   a  defendant   with   "runinous  expe- 
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'  If  the  ptatnUfrs  wit  hu  no  merit,  liis 
rh^iM»  ol  nicrcM  !■  wro.  and  lero  multi- 
plied by  three  (or  my  other  number)  is  still 
men.  Before  any  one  aooepU  the  Task 
Vtara^  Jtettoe  Manhall'a  or  RepreaenU- 
ttve  Boudier^  dalm.  he  oosbt  to  aak  for  the 
MM—  of  the  «lefendant  and  the  caaea  allea- 
edly  ao  aettled:  he  ahould  then  inquire  of 
the  p»«'»H»f«  what  their  evidence  waa.  It  is 
doubtful  that  it  wHl  be  found  that  the  liti- 
gation was  merttleaa.  It  is  doubtful,  in  short, 
that  iTiwinslhlfi  corporate  or  other  defend- 
anta  are  paylnc  off  strike  suits  in  the 
RICO— or  any  other  area— at  more  tlian 
tfiftr  settlement  value,  no  matter  what  the 
theory  of  the  complaint  is.  Neither  the  rack- 
eteer label  nor  the  threat  of  treble  damages 
wlD  convince  prudent  managers  to  surren- 
der li^tly  scarce  reaources.  merely  because 
another  fOea  a  suit.  No  matter  how  colorful- 
ly it  ia  phran*^.  the  claim  tttat  such  manag- 
en  act  against  their  own  Interest  is  not 
credible. 

many,  white  collar  crime.  princli>ally 
fraud,  ia  no  "garden  variety"  problem  tn  the 
TThited  States  today.  Current  estimate  put  it 
tn  the  $M.000  bOlimi  range.  Annual  Report 
tiftheUS.  Attonun  Oeneral  43  (1985).  That 
figure  ia  ■i'wn*r  in  dimension  to  dnigs. 
Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  Wth  Cong..  2nd  Seaa.  1  (1986)  (re- 
marks of  Rep.  William  J.  Hughes)  OlOO  bU- 
Uon  spend  annually:  lost  productivity,  etc., 
$00  bOIlOD).  Commodities  investment  fraud, 
for  example,  costs  $300  mJllion.  S.  Rep.  Na 
405.  STth  Ccmg..  2nd  Sess.  V.  (1982).  Bank 
fraud,  particularly  by  insiders,  is  also  deeply 
disturbing.  In  the  1980-81  period,  the  faU- 
ure  of  105  banks  and  savings  and  loans  cost 
one  bOllon  doOan.  Roughly  one-half  of  the 
bank  failurea  and  one-quarter  of  the  savings 
fnA  loan  coUapaea  had  as  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  criminal  activities  by  insiders,  few 
of  whom,  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
study  by  the  Bernard  Committee,  were  ade- 
quately sanctioned,  criminally  or  civily.  In 
1964,  the  Committee  noted: 

"I>H|>tte  such  enormous  losses,  neither 
the  *»"fctwg  nor  the  criminal  Justice  systems 
impose  effective  sanctions  or  punisiunent  to 
deter  white-collar  bank  fraud.  The  few  In- 
siden  who  are  singled  out  for  civU  sanctions 
by  the  t^wUng  agencies  are  usually  either 
qned  de  minimis  amounts  or  simply  urged 
to  resign.  The  few  who  are  criminally  pros- 
ecuted usually  serve  little,  if  any,  time  in 
prtaon  for  thefts  Ubat  often  cost  millions  of 
dollan."  HJt  Rep.  No.  1137,  98th  Cong..  3d 
Bern,  at  5  (1984). 

Since  then,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorporaUon  has  reported  that  bank  fail- 
urea,  more  than  100  per  year,  continued  to 
run  at  poat-DepreBion  record  levels,  ^.y. 
Time*.  Jan  5. 1987.  coL  1.  p.  20.  Most  banks, 
in  fact,  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
or  the  expertise  to  protect  themselves  from 
sophisticated  schemes  to  def  rmud.  According 
to  recent  testimony  of  the  FX>.I.C..  97%  of 
the  federally  Insured  banks  have  assets  of 
leas  than  $500  million:  84%  less  tlian  $100 
minion:  66%  leas  than  $50  million.  Ovenight 
at  316. 

mttmately.  many  of  these  costs  of  fraud 
are  paisrii  on  to  the  rest  of  society.  Insur- 
ance fraud,  for  example,  anniially  costs  $11 
union,  and  since  the  typical  insurance  com- 
pany must  gennmte  $1.25  in  premiums  for 
every  dollar  it  pays  out.  the  bin  that  the 
nattfw  must  meet  amounts  to  $13.75  billion. 
N.T.  Timea.  July  6. 1960.  coL  1.  p.  27.  Indeed. 
the  "insurance  crisis"  that  has  led  legiala- 
turea  to  rewrite  our  liabOity  laws  to  curtail 
personal  Injury  Utigation  might  be  better 
dealt  with  by  enforcing  vigorous  our  laws 


against  fraud,  for  the  industry  loses  more 
than  twice  as  much  each  year  from  fraud  as 
it  says  it  lost  overaU  last  year  because  of  the 
crisis  In  personal  injury  litigation.  N.Y. 
Times,  Mar.  2,  1986,  col  1,  p.  20  (industry 
spokesmen  say  it  lost  $5.5  biUion:  consumer 
spokesmen  say  it  made  $1.7  billion)  uiiOi 
N.Y.  Time*.  Feb.  9,  1987.  col.  p.  1  (insurance 
crisis  ended  with  insurance  generally  avail- 
able, although  at  higher  rate,  and  the  indus- 
try Is  profitable  again).  WhUe  the  cost  of 
vexatious  Utigation  is  generally  spread 
throughout  society  by  directors  and  officers 
liability  insurance,  too  often  the  cost  of 
fraud  is  not  shared  through  various  kinds  of 
insurance,  and  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  victim,  who  can  ill-afford  to  carry  or 
sustain  it.  Indeed,  in  light  of  Ohio's  exi>eri- 
ence  with  the  faUure  of  E.S.M.  Government 
Seciuities.  Inc.,  including  a  paid-for  false 
audit  report,  and  the  repercussions  it  caused 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  on  the 
gold  market,  no  one  ought  seriously  to  con- 
tend that  such  fraud  is  a  "garden  variety" 
problem,  which  may  be  "weeded  out"  with 
business-as-usual  legal  techniques." 
Ill  Rico  rkform:  twxktt  QoasnoHS 

Representative  Frederick  C.  Boucher  is 
one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  for  the 
RICXJ  reform  movement;  he  is  also  the 
author  of  H.R.  5445,  99th  Cong..  2nd  Sess. 
(1986),  the  principal  item  of  reform  legisla- 
tion, which  passed  the  House,  but  faUed  of 
passage  in  the  Senate  by  two  votes  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress.  132 
Cong.  Rec.  H.  9377  (dally  ed.  Oct.  7,  1988); 
id.  at  S.  16704  (daUy  ed.  Oct.  16,  1988).  The 
text  of  H.R.  5445,  as  it  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  is  included  in  an  appendix  to  these 
materials. 

This  so-called  reform  legislation  raises,  at 
least,  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Why  change  the  "racketeer"  label  for 
all  RICO  actions— criminal  and  civil— drug 
dealing  and  fraud— if  it  is  only  objected  to 
tn  commercial  litigation? 

(2)  Why  require  a  criminal  conviction 
before  private  treble  damage  suits  may  be 
brought  if  that  limiUtion  is  not  found  in 
any  other  similar  suit  for  sound  policy  rea- 
sons? 

See  Sedima,  105  S.Ct.  at  3287.  n.  9. 

"[The  criminal  conviction  limitation]  arbi- 
trarily restricts  the  availabUity  of  private 
actions,  for  lawbreakers  are  often  not  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  Even  if  a  conviction 
has  been  obtained,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  pri- 
vate plaintiff  will  be  able  to  recover  for  all 
of  the  acts  constituting  an  extensive  'pat- 
tern.' or  that  multiple  victims  will  all  be 
able  to  obtain  redress.  This  is  because  crimi- 
nal convictions  are  often  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  or  possible  charges. 
The  decision  below  would  also  create  pecu- 
liar incentives  for  plea-bargaining  to  non- 
predicate-act  offences  so  as  to  ensure  immu- 
nity from  a  later  civil  suit.  If  nothing  else,  a 
criminal  defendant  might  plead  to  a  tiny 
fraction  of  counts,  so  as  to  limit  future  dvU 
liability.  In  addition,  the  dependence  of  po- 


"See  Chicoffo  Tribune,  Jan.  37.  1987.  coL  1,  p.  2 
(esUmated  t31S  million  loa  tn  E.8.M.  acandal).  In 
mddltion.  the  collapse  of  the  EJSJf.  Company  led  to 
the  Insolvency  of  Home  State  Savlnss  Bank  In  Ohio 
and  the  shutdown  of  69  privately  Insured  thrift  in- 
stitutions. Subsequently,  the  accounting  firm  of 
Orant  Tbomton  reached  a  $23.5  million  settlement 
with  the  American  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
which  lost  tSS.3  million:  It  also  reached  a  tSO  mil- 
lion settlement  with  17  municipal  governments, 
which  sued  under  RICO.  N.  Y.  Timet  Sept.  17.  1986. 
col.  6.  p.  48.  Without  RICO,  it  Is  doubtful  that  such 
a  favorable  settlement  could  have  been  obtained  for 
at  lean  some  of  the  victims. 


tential  civil  Utigants  on  the  initiatlm  and 
success  of  a  criminal  prosecution  could  lead 
to  unhealthy  private  pressures  on  prosecu- 
tors and  to  self-serving  trial  testimony,  or  at 
least  accusations  thereof.  Problems  would 
also  arise  if  some  or  aU  of  the  convictions 
were  reversed  on  appeal.  Finally,  the  com- 
peUed  wait  for  the  completion  of  criminal 
proceedings  would  result  in  pursuit  of  stale 
claims,  complex  statute  of  limitations  prob- 
lems, or  the  wasteful  splitting  of  actions, 
with  resultant  claim  and  issue  preclusion 
complications." 

See  genenUy  Standard  Sanitary  B(fO-  Co- 
V.  United  State*,  228  VS.  20,  52  (1942)  (no 
conviction  required  antitrust:  "take  from 
the  statute  a  great  deal  of  its  power");  Note, 
Civil  RICO:  Prior  Criminal  Conviction  and 
Burden  of  Proof,  60  Notre  Dame  L.  Rev.  566 
(1985). 

(3)  Why  take  away  the  authority  of  inde- 
pendent government  corporations  to  pursue 
civil  RICO  litigation  at  their  own  expense 
with  their  seasoned  litigators  and  confine  it 
to  the  hands  of  relatively  inexperienced  and 
over-worked  assistant  United  States  attor- 
neys? 

The  F.D.I.C.  is,  for  example,  now  pursuing 
a  policy  of  vigorously  using  civil  RICO 
against  bank  fraud.  Ovenight  at  218  (re- 
marks of  Daniel  W.  Perslnger,  general  coun- 
sel of  F.D.I.C.)  ("definitely  enhances  the 
FJJ.I.C's  ability  to  perform  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities"). The  P.D.I.C.  Is  an  independ- 
ent government  cori>oration;  it  does  not  use 
the  attorneys  of  tiie  Department  of  Justice; 
It  uses  its  own  experienced  personnel  or  out- 
side counsel.  It  is,  moreover,  now  free  to 
seek  protective  orders  and  to  continue  its 
work  when  its  civil  discovery  processes  are 
met  by  claims  of  self  incrimination.  See  Mar- 
tindeU  v.  I.T.F.  Corp.,  25  P.R.  Sev.2d  1283 
(S.DJI.Y.  1978),  a/Td,  594  P.2d  291  (2nd  Cir. 
1979)  (government  denied  access  to  deposi- 
tions under  protective  order  in  civil  matter 
to  avoid  interference  with  privilege  against 
self  incrimination);  D'Ippolito  v.  American 
OU  Co.,  272  P.  Supp  310,  312  (S.D.N. Y.  1967) 
(discovery  depositions  in  parallel  civil  action 
held,  but  testimony  ordered  sealed  until 
conclusion  of  criminal  matter).  This  route 
could  not  be  taken  if  the  litigation  were 
brought  by  Department  of  Justice  attor- 
neys, since  it  is  the  agency  that  is  also  look- 
ing into  the  matter  from  a  criminal  perspec- 
tive. This  feature  of  the  reform  legislation 
would  have,  therefore,  a  substantial  adverse 
Impact  on  bank  fraud  litigation  by  the 
F.D.I.C. 

(4)  Why  retroactively  require  States  to 
pass  special  legislation  to  authorize  dty  and 
counties  to  continue  or  pursue  civil  RICO 
litigation? 

See  132  Cong.  Rec.  S  16702  (daUy  ed.  Oct. 
16,  1986)  (remarks  of  Senator  Prank  H. 
Murkowski): 

"I  fear  that  .  .  .  local  governments  will  be 
needlessly  restricted  .  .  .  tUnder  the  pro- 
posed bill]  a  civil  RICO  action  cannot  be 
brought  by  a  municipality  unless  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  State  statute.  Alaska  has 
no  such  specific  statute  it  (sic)  is  not  now 
needed  because  under  the  current  law  a  mu- 
nicipality can  fUe  a  civil  RICO  action  under 
its  own  authority. 

"If  the  proposed  bill  is  left  unchanged,  it 
wiU  have  a  devastating  effect  on  several 
communities  in  Alaska.  Take  for  example, 
the  North  Slope  Borough,  where  the  VS. 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  attorney 
general  of  Alaska  are  In  the  process  of  in- 
vestigating criminal  RICO  violations.  The 
North  Slope  Borough  should  be  allowed  to 
pursue  its  own  civil  remedies  against  those 
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who  have  wrongfully  diverted  borough  reve- 
nues. It  can  now  do  so  under  present  law, 
but  not  under  the  proposed  civil  RICO  MIL" 

(5)  Why  eliminate  the  treble  damage 
remedy  in  light  of  Its  valuable  compensato- 
ry, deterrent,  and  other  features? 

(6)  Why  limit  piuiltlve  damage  recovery  to 
natural  persons? 

(7)  What  of  not-for-profit  or  "surrogate 
entities"  for  natural  persons  Including  foun- 
dations, pension  funds,  universities,  mutual 
funds,  religious  bodies,  etc.? 

(8)  Why— in  the  light  of  the  scandals  on 
Wall  Street^give  special  treatment  to  the 
securities  Industry— and  exclude  it  from  pu- 
nitive damage  claims? 

(9)  Has  the  proposed  definition  of  "pat- 
tern" been  carefully  drafted? 

Currently,  the  concept  of  "pattern"  in 
RICO  operates  to  focus  the  statute  on  a 
course  of  criminal  conduct  that  is  "related" 
and  "continuous."  S.  Rep.  No.  617,  91st 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  158  (1969).  The  definition 
of  "pattern"  proposed  In  the  reform  legisla- 
tion, however,  ought  not  be  adopted  without 
substantial  modification,  since  it  reflects  an 
Inadequate  understanding  of  the  roles 
played  by  the  concept  in  RICO  criminal  and 
civil  litigation. 

As  it  is  presently  drafted,  the  concept  of 
"pattern"  in  RICX)  Is  crucial  to: 

1.  The  definition  of  criminality  (when  an 
indictment  may  be  returned), 

2.  The  statement  of  a  claim  for  relief 
(when  a  claim  for  relief  may  be  brought). 

3.  The  principle  of  issue  or  claim  preclu- 
sion (when  a  matter  may  not  be  relitigated 
(civil  to  civil  or  criminal  to  civil)  or  when  a 
claim  for  relief  must  be  brought),  and 

4.  The  application  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions (when,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  too  late 
to  return  an  indictment  or  to  bring  a  claim 
for  reUef ). 

These  functions  are,  of  course,  interrelat- 
ed. As  such,  any  definition  of  "pattern" 
must  meet  two  tests: 

1.  It  must  work  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
Utigation  ({}  1963, 1964),  and 

2.  It  must  work  in  all  sections  of  the  stat- 
ute ({  1962  (a)  (b)  and  (O). 

Because  the  proptosed  definition  of  "pat- 
tern" is  limited  to  cttnl  litigation,  it  wiU,  or 
course,  raise  difficult  issue  and  claim  preclu- 
sion questions  between  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  subsequent  civU  Utigation.  As 
such.  It  wiU  create  Utigation  imcert&lnty 
and  unnecessarily  Impose  time  and  resource 
burdens,  not  only  on  the  courts,  but  also 
Utigants.  In  addition,  the  poBt-5edima 
period  has  seen  a  wide  range  of  judicial  dis- 
agreement over  the  proper  scope  of  the  con- 
cept of  "pattern."  That  disagreement  is 
present  In  both  criminal  and  civU  Utigation. 
Congress  ought  to  resolve  those  differences, 
not  only  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  civU  stat- 
ute, but  also  the  criminal  statute.  A  unitary 
definition,  therefore,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Apparently,  too,  proposed  definition  has 
not  been  carefuUy  examined  to  see  how  it 
would  work  in  all  sections  of  the  statute. 
The  proposed  definition  would  impose  an 
appropriate  burden  on  litigants  under  (a)  or 
(c),  but  it  would,  in  effect,  read  (b)  out  of 
the  statute.  See  generally  United  State*  v. 
lannieOo,  808  P.2d  184.  192  (2nd  Cir.  1986) 
(single  scheme  definition  of  pattern  reject- 
ed, inter  alia,  because  "a  requirement  of 
multiple  schemes  would  undercut  section 
1962(b>,"  which  deals  with  the  take  over  of 
an  enterprise).  In  addition,  it  rejects  a  single 
test  for  the  idea  of  continuity— look  at  the 
acts  in  the  aUeged  "pattern"— into  the  ex- 
cliwive  test.  OeneraUy,  continuity  wiU  not 
be  present  where  only  one  episode  occurs. 


but  what  if  continuity  can  be  Inferred  from 
another  asi>ect  of  the  violation,  for  exam- 
ple, the  character  of  the  enterprise  itself  as 
an  ongoing  criminal  syndicate?  See  id.  at  19, 
192  n.l5  (single  episode  test  rejected);  conti- 
nuity may  be  found  from  character  of  ongo- 
ing criminal  group.)  If  the  proposed  defini- 
tion were  modified  to  meet  these  objections, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  reform  of  the  statute. 

(10)  Why  limit  the  statute  of  limitation 
for  federal  RICO  to  three  years  when  the 
State  legislatures,  which  have  considered 
the  issue,  have  usuaUy  set  the  period  at  five 
years  for  State  RICO  suits? 

Reflecting  a  recognition  of  the  complexity 
of  investigating  and  pleading  a  RICO  claim 
for  reUef,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven  states 
that  have  enacted  state  RICO  statutes  have 
provided  special  statutes  of  limitations.  See 
note  10  supra.  £3even  set  the  period  at  five 
years;  one  at  six;  three  at  seven.  In  addition, 
of  those  federal  treble  damage  statutes  that 
contain  a  limitations  period,  the  period  uni- 
formly selected  four  years.  See  12  U.S.C. 
\  1464(9K3)  (Home  Owners'  Loan  Act):  12 
VS.C.  S  1977  (Bank  Holding  Company  Act); 
15  U.S.C.  {  15b  (Clayton  Act).  The  unusual- 
ly short  period  of  limitations,  therefore,  is 
unwise. 

(11)  Why  extend  specificity  tn  plead- 
ing to  RICO,  but  not  to  other  similar 
private  claim  for  relief? 

(12)  Why  make  the  elimination  of 
treble  damages  retroactive!? 

The  Congress  has,  of  course,  wide 
latitude  in  malting  civil,  as  opposed  to 
criminal,  statutes  retroactive.  See,  e.g., 
Jefferson  Disposal  Co.  Inc.  v.  Parish  of 
Jefferson,  La.,  603  P.  Supp.  1125,  1135- 
38  (E.D.  La.  1985)  (Local  Government 
Anti  Trust  Act  held  constitutional: 
elimination  of  3x  damage  suit  against 
local  governments).  The  constitution 
only  prohibits  without  qualification 
expost  facto  criminal  legislation. 
Calder  v.  BuU,  3  n.S.  (3  DaU.)  386 
(1798).  Nevertheless,  not  everything 
that  is  constitutional  is  wise.  Justice 
Frankfurter— then  a  professor  of  law- 
put  it  well  in  1925:  "[Plreoccupation 
with  the  constitutionality  of  legisla- 
tion rather  than  its  wisdom  .  .  .  [is]  a 
false  value."  P.  Kurland,  Felix  Frank- 
furter on  the  Supreme  Court  177 
(1970).  Making  legislation  retroac- 
tive—whatever its  naked  constitution- 
ality—is, in  the  words  of  Justice  Doe, 
one  of  the  giants  of  American  juris- 
prudence, in  Kent  v.  Gray,  53  N.H.  576. 
580  (1873),  "wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions."  Justice 
Doe  elaborated: 

[I]t  is  most  manifestly  Injurious,  oppres- 
sive, and  unjust,  that,  after  an  individual 
has.  upon  the  faith  of  existing  laws,  brought 
his  action  .  .  .  [that]  the  legislature  should 
step  in,  and,  without  any  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  cause,  arbitrarily 
repeal  the  law  upon  which  the  action  .  .  . 
had  been  rested,  xxx  [s]uch  an  exercise  of 
power  is  irreconcilable  .  .  .  with  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  upon  which  [our  insti- 
tutions] are  founded  .  .  .  Id. 

RICO,  in  short,  did  not  make  anjrthing 
unlawful  that  was  not  already  unlawfiU 
before  its  passage  under  Its  predicate  of- 
fenses. No  question  Is  present  here  of  a 
sudden  or  unexpected  new  llabiUty.  When 
(ingress  passed  RICO,  it  held  out  to  vic- 
tims of  sophisticated  forms  of  crime  the 


promise  of  treble  damages  to  enoourage  the 
private  enforcement  of  the  law.  litigation 
has  now  been  Instituted  in  a  trusting  reli- 
ance on  that  promise.  It  is  a  promise,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  ought  not  lightly  break, 
particularly  when  the  character  of  the  con- 
duct that  It  WiU  Insulate  from  its  Just  de- 
serts is  noted:  the  prindpal  benefidariea  of 
the  retroactive  elimination  of  the  treble 
damage  remedy  wiU  be  the  perpetrators  of 
the  recent  insider  trading  frmuda.  Can  that 
result  be  Justified? 

(13)  Why  not  add  new  predicate  offenses 
to  RICX)  to  reflect  the  recent  addition  of 
new  crimes  to  the  federal  code  (like  murder- 
for-hlre.  bank  fraud,  etc.)? 

(14)  Why  not  add  a  paren«  patriae  provi- 
sion? See  People  of  Slate  of  lU.  v.  Life  of  Mid 
America  Insurance  Co.,  805  P.2d  763,  767 
(7th  Cir.  1986)  (RICO  does  not  authorise 
paren  patriae  suits. ) 

(15)  Why  not  make  possible  recovery  for 
personal  injuries,  at  least  for  the  predicate 
offense  Involving  violence?  See  Drake  v  B.F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  782  P.2d  638,  644  (6th  C^ir. 
1986)  (RICO  does  not  authorize  recovery  tor 
personal  injuries). 

(16)  Why  not  assure  equitable  reUef,  both 
temporary  and  permanent?  See  ReligUnu 
Technology  Center  v.  WoUerahein,  796  F.2d 
1076,  1088  (9th  Cir.  1986)  (RICO  does  not 
authorize  recovery  of  equitable  relief). 

(17)  Why  not  authorize  International  serv- 
ice of  process?  See  Nordic  Bank  PLC  v. 
Trend  Group  Ltd.,  619  P.  Supp  542,  564-66, 
569  n.30  (S.D.N.T.  1985)  (no  International 
service  of  process). 

(18)  Why  not  assure  the  enforcement  of 
volimtary  agreements  to  arbitrate  RI(X> 
disputes? 

See  McMahon  v.  Shearton/American  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  788  P.2d  94.  98  (2nd  Cir.)  (not 
subject  to  arbitration),  cert  granted,  107 
S.C^t.  60(1986). 

(19)  Why  not  provide  that  jurisdicUon  Is 
exclusive  in  the  federal  courts? 

Compare  Cianci  v.  Superior  Court  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  221  Cnl.  Rptr.  575, 
710  P.2d  375  (1985)  (concurrent)  vith 
Greenviev)  Trading  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Hershman 
and  Leidner,  P.C,  108  App.  Dlv.  2nd  468,  489 
N.Y.S.  2d  502  (1st  Dept.  1985)  (exclusive). 

(20)  Why  not  provide  for  recovery  of  pre- 
judgment Interest? 

See  LouisiaruL.  Power  A  Light  Co.  v. 
United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  642  P.  Supp.  781. 
810-11  (EJ>Xa.  1988)  (RICO  does  not  au- 
thorize prejudgment  interest). 

tV  CONCLUSION 

The  oft-told  tale  of  C^hlcken  Licken  is  oft- 
told,  for  It  contains  valuable  folk  wisdom:  do 
not  be  imduly  alarmed  and  run  off  at  the 
first  sign  of  possible  danger  without  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  its  cause;  do  not  light- 
ly depend  on  mere  hearsay  for  crucial  infor- 
mation; and  be  especially  careful  of  appar- 
ently disinterested  advice  from  those  who 
are.  in  fact,  not  disinterested.  As  such. 
Chicken  Licken 's  sad  fate  may  weU  have  les- 
sons to  teach  In  the  current  civU  RICO 
debate.  Too  much  of  what  we  hear  about 
RICO  has  about  It  the  air  of  undue  alarm;  it 
Is  rooted  In  the  rankest  sort  of  unsupported 
and  Insupportable  hearsajr.  and  It  comes 
from  quarters  that  those  of  us  who  are 
more  like  "fowls"  ought  to  recognize  as  re- 
flecting advice  from  those  who  are  more  like 
"foxes." 

The  outcome  of  the  dvU  RICO  reform 
debate  is  yet  In  doubt.  Care  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised to  assure  that  those  who  would 
reform  civil  RICX3  out  of  fear  of  Its  abuse  in 
fraud  Utigation  do  not  end  up  like  Chicken 
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Ucken:  a  victim  of  fnud.  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  RlCO-Uke  meana  of  redresB.'* 


a  1915 

PRESIDENT  REAOAW  SHODLD 
TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NICA- 
RAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnun  Georgi*  [Mr.  GnraucH] 
Is  reoosnlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
spoit  the  weekend  thinking  about  the 
Contra-Iran  hearings.  A  very  impres- 
sive Air  Porce  Malor  General  Secord 
testified  several  weeks  ago.  There  was 
sobering  testtanony  by  Marine  Col. 
Robert  McPaiiane  last  week.  I  am 
lookbig  forward  to  Navy  Adm.  John 
Poindexter's  testimony,  and  beyond 
that.  I  am  looking  forward  to  Marine 
Lt  CoL  Oliver  North's  testimony. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  as  an  Army  brat.  I  rec- 
ognise they  represent  different  serv- 
ices, but  represent  similar  traditions. 
These  are  men  who  voluntarily  served 
their  country,  who  risked  death,  who 
were  willing  to  go  to  strange  places  be- 
cause the  United  States  asked  them  to 
do,  who  spent  years  of  their  lives  at 
much  lower  salaries  than  they  could 
have  earned  In  the  private  sector,  who 
voluntarily  stood  between  democracy 
and  danger.  I  could  not  help  but  ask 
myself  what  lessons  should  the  Officer 
Corps  leam.  what  lessons  should 
American  citizens  leam  from  these 
hearings. 

I  was  very  struck  as  I  started  to  go 
home  on  Thursday  morning  by  a  gate 
attendant  for  Delta  who  said  to  me, 
"How  much  longer  are  they  going  to 
Iteat  up  on  Colonel  McFarlane?"  His 
attitude  was.  here  was  a  man  who 
clearly  was  In  anguish,  here  was  a  man 
who  had  tried  as  best  he  could  to  serve 
his  country,  and  his  reward  was  day 
after  day  of  aggressive  and  at  times  in- 
solent and  even  arrogant  questioning 
and  harassment. 

I  was  also  very  impressed  by  Norman 
Podhortz'  article  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing where  he  noted  that  those  who 
oppose  communism  and  try  to  protect 
America  may  go  to  Jail  on  obscure  and 
contrited  charges,  while  those  who 
help  communism  and  in  many  ways 
undermine  America  have  nothing  done 
to  than,  and  indeed  are  virtually  guar- 
anteed reward  by  the  culture. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  apent  time  look- 
ing to  history  for  examples  of  how  de- 
mocracy survives  totalitarian  threats. 
and  in  particular  I  went  back  to 
Martin  Gilbert's  volume  6  of  the  offi- 
cial Mogn^hy  of  ^Hnston  Churchill. 
1274  pages  covering  the  period  1939  to 
1941.  I  also  examined  Eric  Larrabee's 


'•Ooit  ladiMtrtaa.  Inc.,  tor  example,  sunested 
that  fraud  baaed  predieate  offenaee  be  removed 
(roat  private  cMl  RICO  aetlana  OvenitiM.  at  23S. 
ApparcaUy.  Qdt  Indaatriee  !■  now  amonc  the  vic- 
Ubw  of  the  derelaptac  tawUer  tiadliic  KandaL  WaU 
Street  Journal.  Feb.  IS.  IMT.  eoL  3.  p.  11. 


"Commander  In  Chief.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  His  Lieutenants  and 
Their  War."  a  723-page  study  of  the 
same  period  from  the  American  view- 
point. I  was  particularly  struck  In  Lar- 
rabee's book  by  one  sentence  on  pages 
94  and  95.  Roosevelt,  the  man  who  I 
think  Ronald  Reagan  In  many  ways 
most  identifies  with.  said,  and  I  quote: 
"After  all.  if  Italy  and  Japan  have 
evolved  a  technique  of  fighting  with- 
out declaring  war,  why  can't  we?"  He 
was  talking  to  his  Cabinet  in  1937. 

President  Roosevelt  understood,  as 
he  tried  to  move  America  from  isola- 
tionism to  intervention,  that  if  the  de- 
mocracies were  to  survive  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  lead.  It  Is  very  clear  when 
you  study  Martin  Gilbert's  volume  6 
of  the  Churchill  biography,  which  is 
very  detailed,  that  again  and  again 
and  again  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt carried  America  as  far  as  Congress 
would  let  him.  and  on  occasion  a  little 
further.  It  was  very  clear  that  Roose- 
velt felt  that  the  democracies  were  in 
danger  and  that  somehow  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  to  lead. 

But  the  key  lesson  from  both  the 
Churchill  biography  and  the  study  of 
Roosevelt  is  very  simple.  President 
Reagan  must  tell  the  truth  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  end.  democra- 
cy survives  because  It  believes  in  itself, 
because  it  believes  in  the  process  of 
leadership,  because  it  argues  and  de- 
bates, but  in  the  end  has  some  sense  of 
a  truthful  government. 

My  friends  on  the  left  will  say  that 
is  exactly  right.  Tell  us  on  what  day 
he  sat  down  with  Oliver  North  and  de- 
cided something.  TeU  us  exactly  when 
he  decided  to  maneuver  this  way  or 
that  way.  TeU  us  which  of  our  allies 
were  in  the  room  helping.  But  I  think 
those  are  smaller  truths. 

I  think  there  are  some  larger  truths 
that  Ronald  Reagan  needs  to  share 
with  the  American  people,  and  I  thinlt, 
frankly,  he  has  not  been  candid 
enough.  He  has  not  been  disciplined 
enough  and  he  has  not  been  system- 
atically forthcoming  enough  because 
the  truths  we  need  to  hear  about.  Just 
as  Pranltlin  Roosevelt  from  1937  to 
1941  kept  trying  to  find  a  way  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  about 
the  Nazis,  the  truth  about  totalitarian- 
ism, I  think  President  Reagan  has  to 
tell  the  truth  about  Nicaraguan  com- 
munism, about  Cuban  communism, 
about  the  Soviet  empire,  and  at>out 
what  I  l}elieve  President  Reagan  be- 
lieves Is  an  absolute  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  America. 

Why  does  he  need  to  tell  us  that 
truth?  Because  unless  we  hear  in  his 
own  words  and  from  liis  own  view 
what  passionately  drove  him  to  work 
with  Colonel  McFarlane  and  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North  and  Admiral  Poin- 
dexter,  unless  we  imderstand  how 
ttireatened  President  Reagan  feels 
about  American  survival,  we  can 
hardly  imderstand  the  emotional  con- 


text in  which  a  Colonel  NorUi  would 
decide  to  do  what  he  could  to  save 
America.  The  President  has  to  tell  us 
first  why  he  believes  the  Soviet  empire 
is  a  threat  to  our  survival. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  story,  be- 
cause while  he  may  meet  with  Gorba- 
chev in  Geneva  he  Is  trying  in  so  many 
different  fronts  to  defeat  Gorbachev's 
empire;  while  his  Secretary  of  State 
may  share  champagne  with  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  I  believe  President 
Reagan  is  under  no  illusions  about 
how  severe  a  threat  the  Soviet  empire 
is  to  literally  the  survival  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  that  threat  to 
our  survival  which  I  believe  led  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  change  parties,  to  nm 
for  office  again  after  defeat  in  1976, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  empire  to  American  freedom 
which  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  explains  President  Reagan's  be- 
havior. Without  seeing  that  threat  in 
context,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Iran- 
Contra  Committee  or  the  American 
people  can  Judge  the  specific  behav- 
iors on  a  specific  day. 

Second,  President  Reagan  needs  to 
share  with  us  the  scale  of  the  Soviet 
empire's  Third  World  offensive.  That 
scale  occurs  at  two  levels.  First,  Just 
the  sheer  size,  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Soviet  empire  in 
Ethiopia,  Angola,  Nicaragua,  the  Phil- 
ippines, El  Salvador.  The  size  of  the 
Soviet  KGB  offensive  seeking  to  de- 
stroy freedom  across  the  planet,  the 
number  of  coimtries  in  which  the 
Soviet  empire  now  coordinates  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  East  Germans,  the 
Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  the 
North  Koreans,  the  Vietnamese,  the 
Nicaraguans  and  the  Cubans.  The  sys- 
tematic training  camps  set  up  around 
the  world  for  terrorism,  the  effort  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  offensive 
continues. 

When  the  American  people  realize 
that  for  all  of  our  efforts  to  help  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  the  Soviet 
commitment  has  been  30  times  great- 
er, that  for  all  of  our  efforts  to  help 
freedom  In  Angola,  the  Soviet  commit- 
ment has  been  100  times  greater,  that 
in  our  own  back  yard,  in  the  Caribbe- 
an and  Central  America,  the  Soviet 
empire  spends  more  money  every  day 
than  the  United  States  in  our  back 
yard;  when  the  American  people  real- 
ize that  at  the  peak  of  the  Reagan 
buildup  we  bought  one-half  as  many 
tanks  as  the  Soviets  build  routinely 
every  year,  I  think  then  they  will 
begin  to  understand  why  President 
Reagan  is  frightened  for  the  survival 
of  freedom. 

Third,  the  President  needs  to  report 
on  the  failure  of  liberal  containment 
in  Cuba.  Many  of  our  friends  on  the 
left  say  the  Communists  may  now 
hold  Nicaragua  but  we  will  contain 


them  by  helping  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica.  But  the  fact  is,  containment  of 
Castro  has  been  an  absolute  total  fail- 
ure. The  President  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  say  that  still  90 
miles  off  our  shore,  27  years  after 
Castro  took  power,  here  is  what  we 
have:  Multiple  airfields  capable  of  car- 
rying the  most  advanced  Soviet  fighter 
bombers  and  bombers,  naval  bases  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  Soviet  subma- 
rhies,  a  Cuban-Communist  Navy  which 
has  more  submarines  than  Nazi  Ger- 
many had  in  the  Caribbean  in  1942,  a 
KGB  spy  base  which  is  the  largest 
electronic  spy  base  the  Soviet  Union 
has  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  terrorist 
training  camps,  and  you  saw  one  refer- 
ence to  50  training  camps  for  guerril- 
las and  terrorists  in  Cuba;  a  Cuban  co- 
lonial army  which  now  has  troops,  for 
example,  in  Angola,  holding  down  the 
Soviet  colony. 

D  1925 

There  are  more  Cuban  colonial 
troops  in  Nicaragua  than  there  are 
American  troops  in  all  of  Central 
America.  One  Cuban  general,  to  give 
you  an  example  of  the  kind  of  failure 
of  containment  we  now  face  in  Cuba, 
one  Cuban  general,  who  happened  to 
have  been  sent  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Cuban  colonial  army  in  Nicaragua;  was 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  armored 
warfare,  was  sent  to  Syria  to  lead  a 
Cuban  regiment  defending  Sjrria 
against  Israel;  was  then  sent  to  Angola 
to  help  establish  a  Soviet  colony  in 
Angola;  has  now  been  sent  to  Nicara- 
gua, and  it  is  in  the  face  of  what  is 
now  a  systematic  failure  of  American 
liberals  to  have  any  answer  to  commu- 
nism other  than  appeasement  that 
Reagan  attempted  to  imdo  commu- 
nism in  Nicaragua. 

Fourth,  the  President  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  explain  in  detail  his  fear  of 
Communist  aggression  south  of  our 
lx>rder.  He  owes  it  to  the  country  to 
explain  what  the  impact  will  be  on  the 
American  military  if  the  Soviet  Union 
is  successful  in  establishing  a  southern 
front. 

For  40  years  after  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  could  focus  on  Korea 
and  Japan  in  the  Pacific;  the  United 
States  could  focus  on  Europe  because 
our  southern  front  was  basically  pro- 
tected. We  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  it. 

With  the  rise  first  of  Cuba  and  now 
of  Nicaragua,  we  are  seeing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  Communist  front  on  our 
south  which  will  drain  American  re- 
sources, and  in  the  long  run,  could 
become  an  enormous  threat  to  us. 

Think,  for  example,  of  the  impact  on 
America  of  a  Communist  Mexico  or  of 
a  Mexico  that  was  fighting  a  civil  war 
between  Communist  and  anti-Commu- 
nist forces. 

It  is  clear  to  the  President's  military 
advisers  that  Cuba  is  already  a  threat, 
that  Nicaragua  threatens  the  Panama 


Canal,  and  that  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists threaten  to  destabilize  aU  of  Cen- 
tral America,  including  Mexico. 

It  is  clear  to  the  President's  military 
advisers  that  if  we  liave  a  southern 
Communist  front,  we  have  a  very 
great  drain  in  our  resources  wtiich  wiU 
weaken  our  ability  to  help  in  Etirope 
and  weaken  our  ability  to  help  in  the 
Pacific. 

Fifth,  the  President  needs  to  explain 
his  fear  of  Communist  domination 
psychologically  and  politically.  That 
domination  is  very  real.  There  was  a 
vote  recently  in  Geneva  when  the 
United  States  delegation  tried  to  get 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Committee  to  Investigate  Cuban  com- 
munism, to  look  at  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba. 

We  took  over  20  Cuban  political  pris- 
oners to  Geneva.  They  explained  how 
they  had  been  Jailed  by  Castro's  Com- 
munists. They  explained  torture  in 
Communist  Jails  in  Cuba,  yet  when 
the  key  vote  came,  and  we  lost  it  by 
one  vote,  19  to  18,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia  all  voted  with  Cuba. 

Why  did  they  vote  with  Cuba?  Why 
did  they  vote  against  even  investigat- 
ing Cuban  communism?  For  a  very 
simple  reason.  If  you  were  the  Mexi- 
can Government  looking  at  this  Con- 
gress, who  would  you  gamble  on.  the 
Russians  or  the  Americans?  If  you 
were  the  Venezuelans,  worried  about 
Cubans,  would  you  make  the  Cubans 
angry,  knowing  that  they  have  guerril- 
la training  camps?  Or  would  you 
ignore  the  Americans,  knowing  that 
they  have  lef  twlngers  in  Congress  who 
will  protect  you? 

The  fact  is  that  if  you  look  at  the 
track  record  of  this  Congress  for  the 
last  17  years,  we  have  been  so  system- 
atically inconsistent  that  no  prudent 
government  could  afford  to  rely  on 
this  Congress  to  protect  us  from  guer- 
rillas or  from  Communist  aggression. 

Only  the  most  blatant,  across-the- 
border  invasion  would  draw  any  reac- 
tion from  the  American  Congress,  and 
I  think,  therefore,  the  Mexican  and 
Venezuelan  and  Colombian  Govern- 
ments decided  that  it  was  safer  to  vote 
with  Cuban  communism  than  it  was  to 
vote  with  American  Democracy,  that 
American  E>emocracy  would  do  noth- 
ing; that  Cuban  communism  would 
punish  them  by  supporting  guerrillas 
and  terrorists. 

I  think  President  Reagan  owes  it  to 
the  country  to  explain  honestly  and 
directly  and  forthrightly  why  he  is 
afraid  that  if  we  continue  to  cripple 
America  first,  we  are  going  to  end  up 
in  a  situation  where  all  across  the 
planet,  governments  decide  to  support 
or  approve  of  or  at  least  be  neutral 
about  communism  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  Commutiists,  whereas 
they  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Sixth,  the  President  needs  to  explain 
his  fears  of  Communist  penetration  in 


our  own  society.  President  Reagan 
knows  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence that  Communist  penetration  of 
American  society  is  real. 

He  knows  from  his  own  years  of 
fighting  in  Hollywood  in  the  1940'8 
that  there  really  are  Communists,  not 
Just  Communist  spies,  but  systeooatic 
Communist  disinformation,  sjrstematic 
popular  front  movements,  systematic 
efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  send 
money  to  the  United  States  to  support 
the  imdermining  of  American  society. 

The  President  should  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  exam- 
ine once  again  where  the  money  is 
going  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  ac- 
cepts Soviet  money,  where  are  the 
popular  fronts  in  the  United  States. 
The  truth  Is,  for  example,  the  recent 
mobilization  march  in  Washington 
was  a  Communist  front.  It  was  system- 
atically penetrated  by  Communists. 
There  are  a  number  of  studies  now 
available  that  prove  that,  again  and 
again,  disinformation  exists  in  our  so- 
ciety by  people  who  are,  in  effect, 
mouthpieces  for  the  Soviet  Union  or 
mouthpieces  for  communism,  and  yet. 
nothing  is  done  about  it.  Ttiis  is  a  very 
grave  threat  to  a  free  society  because 
if  the  Communists  are  allowed  to  tiave 
people  on  television  and  allowed  to 
have  people  who  are  never  identified 
as  Communist  paid  propagandists  pre- 
tending that  they  are  neutral,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  win  the  debate. 

It  is  as  though,  in  the  1930's,  we  had 
Nazi  spokesmen  masquerading  as 
though  they  were  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic process. 

Seventh,  President  Reagan  needs  to 
be  much  more  candid  and  direct  about 
congressional  amateiuism  and  irre- 
sponsibility in  the  face  of  these 
threats.  He  should  go  to  the  country 
and  explain  why,  as  President,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  look  at  the  con- 
sistently inaccurate  predictions  in 
Congress  and  what  was  happening  in 
the  world,  that  the  consistent  refusal 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  Soviet  and 
Communist  behavior  and  his  responsi- 
bilities as  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
should  go  to  the  country  and  talk 
about  security  leaks  in  the  Congress 
and  how  they  crippled  what  we  were 
trying  to  accomplish. 

He  should  go  to  the  country  and  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
leftwing  Congressmen  who  routinely 
accept  Communist  disinformation  as 
though  it  were  real  and  who  routinely 
vote  as  though  Communist  guerrillas 
were  for  democracy  and  democracies 
were  not  existing. 

El  Salvador  is  probably  the  best 
case,  where  again  and  again.  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  were  supported  by  left- 
wing  Americans,  sincere,  well-meaning 
leftwing  Americans  who  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  supporting  Communist 
guerrillas.  At  the  same  time,  those 
leftwing  Americans  were  denying  the 
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fTlitfiH^  of  a  democracy,  even  when 
inteniational  otaservon  said  flatly  that 
Doarte  had  been  elected  by  an  honest 
etoctten. 

Finally,  the  President  should  ex- 
idaJn  to  the  country  how  impossible  it 
is  to  have  a  responsible  foreign  policy 
with  an  irresponsible  Congress.  The 
fact  is  that  faced  with  congressional  ir- 
responsibility and  destructivenesB. 
faced  with  a  leftwing  cultural  estab- 
lishment that  does  not  understand  or 
believe  in  the  danger  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  faced  with  a  news  media  that 
all  too  often  distorted  or  ignored  inf or- 
n.^^torti  about  Vait  Soviet  empire,  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  President 
Raagan.  made  the  very  grave  error  of 
tJHrwhif  inward  instead  of  turning  out- 
ward, of  deciding  to  try  to  accomplish 
by  executive  branch  action  what,  in 
the  end.  has  to  be  accomplished  by  po- 
litical debate. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  there  is  a 
dtstinctl<m  here.  I  think  that  General 
Secord.  Colonel  North.  Admiral  Poin- 
dezter.  and  Colcmel  McFarlane  are  all 
patriots  who  believed  they  were  serv- 
ing thdr  country  and  their  Command- 
er in  Chief.  Nothing  worries  me  more 
than  the  idea  that  between  independ- 
ent prosecutors  and  congressional 
hearings,  we  are  going  to  send  some 
very  craay  signals  to  Americans.  We 
are  going  to  say  that  in  the  future,  if  a 
Presidoit  ssks  you  to  help  your  coun- 
ti7,  you  had  better  have  a  lawyer 
present.  Tou  had  better  check  on  the 
technicalities.  You  had  better  prepare 
your  ooogieaioDal  testimony  before 
you  aoc^t  the  swignment. 

That  is.  frankly,  madnpss,  to  suggest 
that  a  future  officer  in  the  Marines. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Army  should  say 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"Can  I  have  a  lawyer's  explanation 
before  I  say  'yes*?'* 

D  1935 

To  suggest  that  a  future  Franldin 
Rooaevelt  would  have  to  say  to  a  serv- 
ing officer,  "Please  make  sure  you  are 
prepared  to  testify  if  you  do  what  I  am 
asking  you  to  do,"  that  is  insane.  It 
guarantees  the  crippling  of  America. 
It  guarantees  our  destruction  by  the 
Soviet  empire.  It  guarantees  that  we 
will  not  only  in  the  early  stages  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world,  we  will  in 
the  long  run  s^-destruct. 

Tet  as  I  listen  to  my  liberal  friends,  I 
sometimes  think  their  attitude  is  that 
if  America  dies,  as  long  as  we  obeyed 
all  the  technicalities  during  our  death 
throes,  we  can  at  least  die  knowing  we 
were  legaL  That  is  the  road  to  mad- 


George  Washington,  frankly,  would 
not  have  allowed  any  of  his  executives 
to  testify  before  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings. Jefferaon.  who  sent  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Navy  to  the  Barbary 
Coast  without  permission  and  who 
bought  the  Louisiana  Territory  with- 


out permissi<m.  would  have  regarded 
this  as  insane. 

The  Founding  Fathers  Imew  that 
you  could  not  have  435  Secretaries  of 
State  and  435  Secretaries  of  Defense 
in  the  House  and  another  100  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  another  100  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  in  the  Senate,  and 
anyone  who  reads  the  Federalist 
Papers  will  know  that  all  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  would  have  regarded  the 
current  passion  for  technicality  as 
madness,  that  the  real  world  is  danger- 
ous. There  are  real  tyrannies  on  the 
march.  There  are  real  Soviet  advisors 
in  our  own  baclu^ard. 

Ashby's  new  book.  "The  Bear  in  the 
Caribbean,"  a  study  of  the  Soviet 
empire  in  our  own  backyard,  is  worth 
every  Member  of  Congress  reading. 
The  Soviet  empire  is  real.  How  many 
of  our  friends  on  the  left  believe  that 
Gorbachev  quakes  at  the  thought  of  a 
hearing?  How  many  of  our  friends  on 
the  left  believe  that  the  KGB  will 
send  their  colonels  and  their  admirals 
to  testify?  How  many  of  our  friends  on 
the  left  believe  that  if  the  Soviets  send 
another  ship  to  Nicaragua,  we  can  in- 
troduce an  amendment  in  this  House, 
and  that  will  teach  them? 

But  it  is  worse  than  that.  Let  us  look 
a  step  beyond  our  own  immediate  offi- 
cer corps  to  our  allies.  In  recent  weeks 
country  after  coimtry  has  been  on 
page  1.  Why?  Because  they  helped 
America.  What  shall  we  say  the  next 
time? 

"Don't  help  us  unless  you  want  to  be 
on  page  1  of  the  Post"? 

"Don't  support  America  unless  you 
are  willing  to  be  interviewed  on  Night- 
line"? 

"Don't  do  anyttiing  to  help  freedom 
win  or  survive  unless  you  are  willing  to 
be  on  the  'Today  Show' "? 

This  is  madness.  Our  allies  are  being 
taught  that  we  are  weak,  we  are  impo- 
tent, we  are  governed  by  people  who 
have  no  sense  of  historical  responsibil- 
ity, we  cannot  protect  our  friends,  we 
cannot  keep  a  secret,  and  in  our  own 
backyard  the  Cubans  and  the  Russians 
are  to  be  feared,  but  the  Americans 
are  to  be  ignored.  Our  answer  to  all 
that  is  to  have  hearings  which  embar- 
rass our  allies  and  penalize  the  very 
patriots  who  try  to  save  freedom. 

The  Iran-Contra  hearings.  I  have 
concluded,  are  another  step  in  the 
"Cripple  America  First"  process.  I 
think  the  hearings  were  originally  well 
meant,  and  it  is  fairly  clear,  I  think,  to 
everyone  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  not 
going  to  be  impeached.  It  is  fairly 
clear  to  everyone  that  at  most  you  can 
make  an  elaborate  and  complicated  ar- 
gument that  the  Boland  amendment 
may  have  been  violated  and  there  may 
have  been  a  conspiracy,  but  I  think 
the  very  fact  that  the  independent 
prosecutor's  strongest  case  so  far  is 
tax  evasion  is  a  sign  of  how  crazy  this 
process  has  gotten. 


This  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  vkdate 
the  Constitution.  These  are  people 
living  in  an  age  of  too  many  lawa  and 
too  much  redtape  and  too  much  bu- 
reaucracy who,  while  trying  to  defend 
America,  may  have  inadvertently 
broken  a  minor  law  here  or  a  minor 
law  there.  But  by  that  standard 
Franldin  Roosevelt  would  have  been 
impeached,  Woodrow  Wilson  would 
have  been  kicked  out  of  office,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  probably  would  have 
been  shot.  This  \a  a  Nation  tnring  to 
compete  with  the  largest  totalitarian 
empire  in  history,  and  the  answer  of 
the  American  left  is  to  trap  our  coun- 
try in  a  series  of  rules  so  complicated 
that  without  at  least  three  Harvard 
lawyers  there  is  no  possibility  to  know 
what  you  are  doing,  whether  it  is  legal 
or  iUegal,  and  you  may  end  up  with  2- 
to-1  votes  among  the  lawyers. 

Where  are  we  tonight?  Let  us  be 
honest.  One  of  the  things  we  should 
ask  President  Reagan  to  report  on  is. 
during  the  period  of  the  Iran  investi- 
gation, how  many  Soviets  troops  were 
sent  to  Afghanistan?  How  many  Soviet 
shiploads  of  equipment  went  into 
Nicaragiia?  How  many  additional 
weapons  were  sent  to  Angola?  How 
many  additional  trained  guerrillas 
went  into  the  Philippines?  While  Con- 
gress plays  games,  how  much  weaker 
is  freedom  on  the  planet?  And  the 
President  should  declassify  that.  He 
ought  to  set  a  date  beginning  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Iran-Contra 
heuings  and  ending  with  the  day  that 
they  finally  issue  the  report,  and  he 
should  promise  that  in  January,  as 
part  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  he  will 
report  on  the  relative  efforts  of  free- 
dom and  communism  on  the  planet 
and  he  will  let  the  American  people 
judge:  while  Congress  held  hearings 
and  pilloried  American  officers,  here  is 
wtiat  the  Soviet  empire  did,  step  by 
step,  and  let  the  American  people 
decide  whether  or  not  this  is  a  respon- 
sible Congress. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  what  I 
think  is  President  Reagan's  obligation. 
The  men  who  are  appearing  before 
these  panels  did  wliat  they  did  because 
they  believed  in  America  and  because 
they  believed  in  Ronald  Reagan.  No 
matter  what  they  say.  whether  they 
implicate  him  or  not,  it  was  on  his 
watch  and  he  is  involved.  President 
Reagan  owes  it  to  them,  he  owes  it  to 
future  Presidents,  he  owes  it  to  the 
United  States  not  to  leave  them  hang- 
ing out  there  by  themselves.  What  he 
owes  to  them  is  simple.  I  would  ask 
that  at  some  point  the  President  be 
prepared  to  go  to  the  Nation,  whether 
by  appearing  before  the  committee  at 
his  request  or  whether  by  appearing 
on  national  television,  and  whether  it 
takes  one  night  or  a  series  of  nights, 
this  President,  a  man  who  has  lived  a 
full  life,  a  man  who  has  personally 
fought  communism  in  the  unions  in 
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Hollywood,  a  man  who  imderstands 
the  Communist  threat  better  than  any 
man.  I  believe,  who  has  ever  occupied 
the  White  House,  owes  it  to  the  coun- 
try to  share  with  them  his  view  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  of  Cuba,  of  Nicaragua, 
of  Angola,  of  Afghanistan,  and  his 
view  of  the  Communist  penetration  in 
the  United  States  and  ills  view  of  the 
Congress.  Lay  it  out.  Let  people  see 
colonel  North  in  context,  one  man  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  trying  to  do 
his  best  for  America  as  he  watched  the 
Congress,  in  his  Judgment  and  the 
President's,  allow  communism  to  domi- 
nate Central  America. 

Let  them  look  at  Colonel  McFarlane, 
a  man  wo  q>ent  years  trying  to  protect 
America  in  the  context  of  I>resident 
Reagan's  view  of  Congress  and  the 
press  and  the  left  wing  culturally.  Let 
them  examine  Admiral  Polndexter  in 
the  context  of  President  Reagan's  wor- 
ries about  the  KGB.  about  Soviet  dis- 
information, about  money  spent  in  the 
United  States  to  imdermine  America, 
about  the  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union— and  they  are  successful  efforts 
so  far— to  develop  Communist  bases  in 
our  own  backyard. 

Seen  in  that  context,  then,  I  think 
we  should  let  the  country  Judge  this 
Congress.  Let  the  country  decide  how 
responsible  Congress  has  been.  Let  the 
coimtry  decide.  Paced  with  the  Soviet 
empire  on  the  scale  I  have  described 
and  on  the  scale  that  President 
Reagan,  I  believe,  knows  exists,  how 
important  was  the  Boland  amend- 
ment? Faced  with  the  tiireat  of  Ameri- 
can survival  in  Nicaragua,  in  Cuba,  in 
Afghanistan,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  our  own  society,  how  important  are 
these  hearings?  And  then  ask  this 
question:  because  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  rally  at  that  point;  I 
think  the  American  people.  Just  as  the 
British  people  did  with  Churchill  and 
as  the  American  people  did  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  will  then  say  to 
Congress:  "When  are  you  going  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  KGB  in  the 
United  States?  When  are  you  going  to 
hold  hearings  on  paid  Soviet  disinfor- 
mation? When  are  you  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  popular  front  movements 
that  help  Communist  governments? 
When  are  you  going  to  hold  hearings 
on  aid  sent  by  Americans  to  prop  up 
Communist  dictatorships?  When  are 
you  going  to  hold  hearings  on  the  woe- 
fully inadequate  defense  structure  of 
the  United  States  compared  to  the 
Soviet  empire?" 

In  that  setting,  then  I  think  they 
may  start  asking  for  new  amendments 
and  new  laws,  and  they  may  start 
asking  their  Congressmen:  "When 
communism  got  settled  into  Cuba, 
what  were  you  doing?  When  commu- 
nism got  settled  into  Afghanistan, 
what  were  you  doing?  When  commu- 
nism got  settled  into  Nicaragua,  what 
were  you  doing?" 


I  believe  that  If  the  President  will 
simply  share  with  the  American 
people  his  de^^est  and  most  sincere 
views,  the  American  people  will  rally 
to  that  truth  and  the  American  people 
wOl  demand  that  we  put  America's 
survival  first,  and  the  American  people 
will  say  that  they  want  an  America 
that  lives,  not  an  America  that  dies  le- 
gally. They  want  an  America  that  is 
free,  not  an  America  that  uses  its  free- 
dom to  squander  its  future. 

D  1945 

They  want  an  America  where  the 
Constitution  is  still  the  law,  not  an 
America  where  legalities  were  used  as 
an  excuse  to  cripple  us  while  commu- 
nism won. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  you  owe  all  of 
us  the  truth;  but  when  you  tell  it,  it 
may  not  be  a  truth  that  our  friends  on 
the  left  expected. 

I  think  every  American  would  listen. 
I  think  you  do  have  the  reservoir  of 
belief  that  would  allow  you  to  go  to 
the  country  to  lay  it  all  out,  to  declas- 
sify as  much  as  necessary,  to  make 
sure  that  we  all  understood  and 
shared  yoiir  baclLgroimd. 

Then  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the 
country  would  decide  who  to  honor 
and  who  to  look  on  with  contempt. 
The  country  would  decide  who  had 
served  America  and  who  had  disserved 
it. 

The  country  would  decide  whether 
or  not  freedom  was  worth  working, 
struggling,  and  even  fighting  for. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  as  you  watch 
these  hearings,  you  will  decide  that 
you  owe  the  honorable  and  brave  men 
who  served  you,  you  owe  the  country 
that  elected  you,  and  you  owe  our 
future  your  personal  testimony,  jrour 
personal  testament  to  the  nature  of 
the  threat  that  drove  you.  the  nature 
of  your  concerns  about  our  survival. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you,  Mr.  President. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Foley),  for  today  and 
the  tialance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  ToDiTG  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BfiCHEL),  for  today,  on  account 
of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore,  entered,  was  grant- 
ed to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaria  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


Mr.  Shumwat,  for  60  minutes  each, 
on  June  1,  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OnjfAH,  for  5  minutM.  today. 

Mr.  GnrGRicH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRTOif  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  lixs  21. 

Bfrs.  Bemtley,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  26. 

Mrs.  Behtlet.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Russo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  CoHTERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoMTGOMERT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martiitez.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiKGRicH)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu  and  include  extra- 
neous materiaL) 

Mr.  Beredter,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  19. 1987. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  GiLMAM,  immediately  following 
the  remarlEs  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Dick,  prior  to  the  vote  oil  the 
Aspin  amendment  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,683. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  SUHOQOIST. 
Mr.  COORTER. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Grahdy. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  E>ornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Boeblert. 

Kir.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Saiki. 

Mr.  RnwE. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  BEREtrtER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rvsso)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  instances. 

Itx.  FoRO  of  Bflchigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoYSR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  SoLASZ. 
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Ifr.VmTO. 

Mr.  Ixfm  of  California. 

Mr.  JMxns. 

Mr.BBtiuii. 

Mr.ScHimas. 

Mr.  "nuncAiiT. 

Mr.  Sfratt. 

Mr.  Lahtos  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  AmnsoH  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  GoHZALB  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnnmo  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jomcs  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boms  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 


Mr.  HmcL. 

Mr.  Carsih. 

Mr.  Pkicb  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RunsL. 

Mr.  M(HUU80H  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JCMKIHS. 

Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  RoDDio. 
Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  ROSTBIKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Martihb. 

Mr.  Edwakds  of  California. 

Mr^BzAOGZ. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Spealur 

H3.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  acreage 
diversion  program  applicable  to  producers 
of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1967,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  19M: 

Hit.  2300.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  puUlc  debt  limit;  and 

HJ.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  one  himdred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ac- 
riculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

&  1177.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  Investment  and  payment  of  interest  of 
funds  In  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  when  re- 
strictloos  on  such  investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory  public 
debt  limit 


WT.TH  PRESENTEID  TO  'I'M**! 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee CD  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


HJl.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  In 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 

HJl.  2300.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Tuesday,  May 
19. 1987.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COBffMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  recent 
discovery  and  emergency  disposal  of  a  sus- 
pected chemical  bomblet  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  UT;  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1518;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
[SAR'sl  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1987,  pursuant  to  10  V&.C.  2432(b)(1)(f)  (06 
Stat.  740);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Contracts  Division.  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deter- 
mination and  findings  to  restrict  competi- 
tion to  joint  venture  companies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  construction  of  a  parallel 
nmway  at  (Harli  Air  Base,  Philippines,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304(c)(7);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  stand- 
ardize the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  and  separation  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Council  on  Educational  Research,  De- 
partment of  Education,  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1986  report  of  the  Council,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  1221e(c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  "Notice  of 
Final  Funding  Priorities— Handicapped 
CMldren's  Early  Education  Program,"  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affaiis.  transmitting  notification  of 
the  antiterrorism  training  courses  to  be  of- 
fered to  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  Bolivia^  pursuant  to  FAA. 
section  574(aKl)  (97  SUt.  972):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


1419.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  ar- 
Ucles  to  Switzeriand  (Transmittal  No.  5-87), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2790(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  sixth  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  multinational  force  and  observers 
[MFOl  and  certain  financial  information 
concerning  U.S.  Government  partidpatlon 
In  that  organization  for  the  period  ending 
January  15,  1987,  pursuant  to  22  UJS.C. 
3425:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  James  H.  Michel,  of 
Virginia,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala,  and  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bX2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Legislative  Commission,  The  American 
Legion,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Legion's 
financial  statements  as  of  December  31, 
1986,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(4).  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director, 
Legislative  Affairs.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  method  not  requir- 
ing appropriations  to  continue  favored  rates 
of  postage  for  certain  mail  which  affords 
public  benefits,  to  curb  the  misuse  of  fa- 
vored rates  to  mail  advertising  material,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  comprehensive 
report  on  a  project  negotiated  under  the  De- 
partment's Clean  Coal  Technology  Demon- 
stration Program  which  describes  the 
"LIMB  Demonstration  Project  Extension", 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Science,  Space  and  Technology,  and  Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS  OP  COBi4MITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

fPumiant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

14,  1987,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

May  IS.  19S7.] 

Mr.  HAWKDfs.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  Improve  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
95).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Roc  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  HJl.  812.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  National 
Quality  Improvement  Award,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  encouraging  American  business 


and  other  organizations  to  practice  effective 
quality  control  in  the  provision  of  their 
goods  and  services;  (Rept.  100-96).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  (m 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKDts.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1906  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989, 1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  100-97).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jknkins): 

H.R.  2437.  A  blU  to  extend  untU  October 

1,  1988,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 

p-Hydroxybenzoic  acid;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
HJl.  2438.  A  bill  to  restore  Memorial  Day 
to  its  original  date;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  DowifET  of  New  York): 
HJl.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1984  to  provide  for  equiUble  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  ocean  freight  forwarders  by 
ocean  carrier  conferences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  2440.  A  bill  reUting  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  tin  plate  and  tin-coated  sheets; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2441.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  tariff  on 
1,5  naphthalene  diisocyanate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2442.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  change 
the  tariff  classification  to  silicone  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Comte,  Mr.  Dymallt, 
and  Mr.  Wolpc): 
H.R.  2443.  A  bill  to  prohibit  United  States 
intelligence  and  military  cooperation  with 
South  Africa:  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Permanent   Select   Committee   on   Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  CHJumLKR): 
H.R.  2444.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  luggage  frames  of  alu- 
minum until  January  1,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tion for  personal  interest  used  to  purchase  a 
domestically  produced  automobile  or  light- 
duty  truck,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Solomon)  (both  by  request): 
HJl.  2446.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  lupus  erythematoeis 
among  the  chronic  diseases  that  are  pre- 
stuied  to  be  service-connected  for  purposes 
of  veterans  compensation  if  occurring 
within  1  year  from  a  veteran's  discliarge 
from  active  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  $60  to  $75  the 


maxlmiim  amount  of  mmithly  pension  that 
may  be  paid  to  a  veteran  being  ftimished 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domlcilary  care 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veteraiu'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  q>eclal  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  death  and  dis- 
ability pension  program  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  tiUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
Increase  the  burial  plot  allowance  for  veter- 
ans from  $150  to  $250;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
atle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  eligi- 
bility for  burial  allowance  to  certain  addi- 
tional veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  MRAZEK: 

HJl.  2452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  emissions  of  dioxin  from  cer- 
tain resource  recovery  planU  and  municipal 
waste  incinerators;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  C^ommerce. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  2453.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
triallate  pesticides  until  January  1,  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RANGEL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Gnjun,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Stark,  lb. 

SCREUKR,  Mrs.   COLXIHS,  Mr.  Akaka, 

Mr.  GoAHUii,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  FAUifTROY,  Mr.  LEvnn  of 
California,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Codchlih, 
Mr.   Parris,   Mr.   Huntkr,   and  Mr. 
DoRMAH  of  California): 
H.R.  2454.  A  bill  to  provide  the  framework 
necessary  to  pursue  a  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive  national   and   international   narcotics 
control  poUcr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Udaix): 
H.R.  2455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of  Indian 
tribes  by  furnishing  the  necessary  capital, 
financial  services,  and  technical  assistance 
to  Indian  owned  business  enterprises  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  private 
sector  of  Indian  tribal  economies;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Contk): 
H.R.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1986    to    Increase    the 
amount  of  the  credit  for  dependent  care  ex- 
penses, to  make  such  credit  refundable,  and 
to  provide  that  certain  respite  care  expenses 
are  eligible  for  such  credit;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  2457.  A  blU  to  extend  January  1, 
1993,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  tetra  amino 
biphenyl;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roberts): 
H.R.  2458.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
adjustments  of  crop  acreage  bases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  2459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  NY;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  15,  1987,  as  "Pittsburgh  Job  C^orps 
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Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.   PORTini  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Laittos,  Mr.  KzMF,  and  Mr.  Horn): 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  «u«ijn«t^ 
August  1,  1987,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Ri^U 
Day";  JolnUy,  to  the  Committeea  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Aff ain. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Pbtfer,  and  Mr.  LKm  of  Michigan): 
H  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the    service    and    contributions    of    Hon. 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.J.  Res  284.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatinc 
the  week  beginning  June  21,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Outward  Bound  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCRUMZR): 

HJ.  Res  285.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  intended  to  affect  congression- 
al. Presidential,  and  SUte  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  entitled.  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  of  America";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.   167.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
senUtlve  Martik  of  Illinois  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CHAPMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gephardt,    Mr.    Duhcah.    and    Mr. 

LoTT): 

H.  Res.   168.  Resolution  to  express  the 

sense  oi  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  with 

respect  to  proposals  currently  before  the 

Congress  to  increase  the  level  of  Federal 

excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.  Res.  169.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to 
prohibit  select  committees  from  being  rees- 
Ubllshed  more  than  three  times;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  170.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  prohibit  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
from  discriminating  against  any  qualified 
handicapped  person  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mono- 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  BClchlgan,  relative  to 
the  high  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Traospor- 
Ution. 

72.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  demon- 
stration projects  contained  in  the  prt>posed 
highway  and  transit  reauthorization  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Wortcs  and  Trans- 
jMrUtion. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  a  slngle-sUtewlde  reimbursement  lo- 
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catttr  tar  ICedicarr.  and  dtreeUnc  distribu- 
Uon:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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May  18, 1987 


May  18,  1987 
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FRIVATB  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cImiw  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
MiUi  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
•nd  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 

HJt.  SMO.  A  bOl  to  amend  Private  Law  90- 
318  to  iM-oride  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  certain  dataaa  against  the  United  SUtes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

HJt  1461.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  MQena 
tff^fai  and  Boasena  Mesin:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  4:  Mr.  PAUimiOT.  Ms.  0«kak.  Mr. 
Vkro.  Mr.  Oascia.  Mr.  ScHimxR.  Mr. 
nunc  Mr.  T.»m«*M  of  California.  Mr.  Mor- 
uaoa  of  Connecticut.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Eri>- 
f«f^,  Mr.  Cabtsr.  Mr.  Torrxs.  Mr.  Kixcz- 
KA,  Mr.  Kakjorski,  Mr.  MAirroM,  Mr.  Keh- 
MIDT.  Mr.  Flakx.  Mr.  Rotral,  Mr.  Ancns, 
and  Mr.  SumA. 
HJt.  8:  Mr.  IiiHOfx. 

HJl.  18:  Mr.  Burchwrr.  Mr.  Koltrr.  Mr. 
TouticsLU.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Ownra  of  New  York.  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  DowoT  of  Mississippi. 

HJl.  30:  Mr.  Biagoi.  Mr.  Hatrs  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  KnJtKB.  Ui.  Mdrthy,  Mr.  Owkhs  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pkrxhis.  BCr.  Rohinson,  B«r. 
SAWTBt.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  and  Mr.  Wisx. 
HR.  39:  Mr.  Sawtxr. 

HJl.  47:  Mr.  Foghan  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 
HJt.  52:  Mr.  Woltx. 

HJl.  85:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Hau.  of  Texas.  Mr.  Nklson  of 
FltHlda.  and  Mr.  Esrr. 

HJl.  68:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Lxwis  of  non- 
da.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  BIr.  Dardkn. 
HJl.  74:  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 
HJl.  80:  Mr.  Andxrson,  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  Bobhlxrt,  Mr. 
BoucHXR.  BCr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  WoLPK. 
HR.  84:  Mr.  Traticant. 
HJl.  109:  Mr.  Basbam. 
HJl.  Ill:  Mr.  Dorman  of  California. 
HR.  308:  Mr.  OuaofAN.  Mrs.  Bxntlkt. 
andMr.NxAL. 

HR.  382:  Mr.  Lklahd.  Mr.  Richardson. 
and  Mr.  Savagx. 
H.R.  482:  Mr.  TxAncANT. 
H  R.  486:  Mr.  Nblson  of  Utah. 
HJl.  514:  Mr.  Tackx. 
HJt  537:  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Oeorgla. 
HJt.  848:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
HJt.  544:  Mr.  Minxta.  Ui.  McHugh,  BCr. 
Qauo.  Mr.  SuNDQxnBT.  Mr.  Sawtxr.  Mr. 
Pnasxix.  Mr.  Mari^xhsx.  Mr.  Lancastxr.  and 
Mr.  Snmout. 

HJl.  593:  Mr.  Wtux.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr. 
AasBRSOH.  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Schdhxr.  and 
Mr.  Bdstamairx. 
HJt.  743:  Mr.  Solarz. 
FH^  755:  Mr.  Ooodung  and  Mr.  Cothr. 
HJt.  778:  Mr.  ScHBDXR. 
Hit.  779:  Mr.  TkAFicam. 
HJt.  785:  Mr.  MAxronx. 
HJt.  808:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Volkmb. 
HJt.  911:  Mn.  Mstxrs  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Li- 
PIHSKI.    Mr.    KouxR.    Mr.    MacKat.    BCr. 


ScHURTTR.  B4r.  Buxchnxr.  Mr.  Dohhxllt. 
Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Yatbs.  and  Mrs. 
Smtth  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  054:  BCr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  DixoN. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

HJl.  1010:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Stanoxlans.  Mr. 
Tallon,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Crockxtt,  Mr.  Goodung. 
and  Mr.  Swinsaix. 

H.R.  1078:  B«r.  Lxlakd,  Mr.  DxPazio,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Chandlxr.  and  Mr.  Dymaixy. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  VoLKMXR.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  1106:  Mr.  Moaklby,  Mr.  Guckman, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida.  Mr.  Mahkty,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Frxnzxl, 
Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Vandxr 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  McCoixxm. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Torricxuj. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Inland  and  Mr.  Koltxr. 

HJl.  1340:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bxvnx,  Ms.  Slaughtbr  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

HJl.  1352:  Mr.  Gilman,  Ms.  Dakar,  and 

Mr.  PXIGHAN. 

HJl.  1371:  Mr.  Crockett. 

HJl.  1411:  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Kildbe,  Mr. 
Akaxa,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  JoNTi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oltlahoma,  Mr. 
DioGuARDi,  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Owxns  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1441:  Mr.  Wkbxr. 

H.R.  1461:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Trapicant,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Brxnnan. 

HJl.  1554:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Armky,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
HxNRY,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1609:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1620:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Schxuxr.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

HJl.  1708:  Mr.  Hochbrueckmxh. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Bxilxnsom, 
and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Boxkr,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pxi- 
ghan,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Guckman.  Mr.  Hayes  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUXCKNER.   Mr.   HOWARD.   Mr.   KiLDXX.   Mr. 

Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Berxutxr.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

HJl.  1811:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Obxrstar,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Suhdquist. 

H.R.  1873:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  FooLiirTA.  and 
^mt  Williams 

H.R.  1874:  iflr.  Wisx,  Mr.  Foclixtta.  and 
Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  1877:  Mr.  Swirr. 

HJl.  1885:  Mr.  Hatchxr. 

HJl.  1905:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Kastxnmxixr,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hknry,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Barnabd.  Mr.  Bxvnx.  Mr.  Chapmah.  Mr.  Ed- 
WARDS  of  California.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Vkhto,    Mr.    Schxuxb.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr. 


McOrath.  Mr.  McMnxxR  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Bckart.  Mr.  I^vroulxs.  Mr.  Dwtxr  of  New 
Jeiaey,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  I^hmar  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Andrkws,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Valkmthix.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJl.  1957:  Mr.  Ouarini  and  Mr.  Andrxws. 

HR.  1959:  Mr.  Williams.  

H.R.  1987:  Mr.  McCloskxy.  Mr.  Schxuxr. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Savagx. 
Mr.  RiDGX.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lancastxr. 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lxath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr.  Niklson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Schxuxr. 

HJl.  2072:  Mrs.  Bentlxy,  Mr.  Upton,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  2073:  Mrs.  Bentlxy.  Mr.  Upton,  and 

Mr.  WORTLXY. 

H.R.  2074:  Mrs.  Bxntlxy,  Mr.  Upton,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  2075:  Mrs.  Bxntlxy,  Mr.  Upton,  and 

Mr.  WORTLXY. 

H.R.  2076:  Mrs.  Bxntlxy,  Mr.  Upton,  and 

ikXw    \(7o|tTLEY 

H.R.  2077:  Mrs.  Bertley,  Mr.  Upton,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  2078:  Mrs.  Bentlxy,  Mr.  Upton,  and 

Mr.  WORTLXY. 

H.R.  2079:  Mrs.  Bxntlxy.  Mr.  Upton,  and 

Mr.  WORTLXY. 

HJl.  2138:  liliss  ScHNXiDER  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

H.R.  2155:  Mr.  ScHULZX.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  SUNOQUiST,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Skexn.  and  Mr.  Gregg. 

HJl.  2200:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  2238:  Mr.  Rittxr,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  HxNRY,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

HJl.  2248:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  2254:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2278:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Bart- 

LETT. 

H.R.  2284:  Mr.  Hyde. 

HJl.  2285:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  BxRKUTKR,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Flori- 
da, Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Armey,  and 
Mr.  CONTX. 

HJl.  2310:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

HR.  2312:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hammkr- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Mrazxk,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Daroen.  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Wolpx. 

HJl.  2327:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bakxr.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  QUNDERSON,  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr  Spratt. 
Mr.  Alxxandxr.  Mr.  Inland,  Mr.  Owxns  of 
Utah,  ISi.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wxldon,  Mr.  Daroxn, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
SCHUKTTX.  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  2378:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Hughxs. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Skxlton,  Mr.  Erorxich. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  I^wis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
HxPNXR.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.J.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee, 
B4r.  Hayxs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Flori- 
da.  Mr.  I^hman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bxnnxtt. 
Mr.  Savagx.  Mr.  DkFazio.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Carpxr.  Mr.  Crockxtt. 
and  Mr.  Conybis. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mrs.  Morklla.  Mr.  Andxr- 
son, Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Batxman, 
and  Mr.  Boucbbr. 


H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Portxr.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Stallings,  and  Mr.  Kxmp. 

HJ.  Res.  159:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Dwtxr  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Wxldon.  Mr.  Inhopx.  Mr.  Lungrxn,  Mrs. 
Kxnnxllt,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  FxiGBAN,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Dannxmxtxr.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Moorhxad,  Mr.  Obxbstar.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  FixLDS,  Mrs.  Bxntlxy,  Iifr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  MoooT,  Mr.  CouRTXR.  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr. 
Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Contx,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Prxnzel,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Baoham,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Bfr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukxns,  and  Mr. 
Pish. 

H.J.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Staggxrs,    Iifr.   LaPalcx,   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr. 


Minxta,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Lxvni  of  Mictiigan, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hxpnxr.  Ms. 
Kaptto.  Mr.  Lxvnix  of  California.  Mrs. 
Bxntlkt,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Danixl,  Mr. 
PxppxR,  Mr.  Vandxr  Jagt,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Pxrkins,  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Vxnto, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Lungrxn,  Mr.  Koltxr,  Mr. 
Valxntinx,  Mr.  Cotwx,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hammxrschmidt,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
HuGRXs,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Whittxn,  Mr. 
Owxns  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Mictii- 
gan, Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Dardxn,  Blr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Market,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pxighan,  and 
Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.J.  Res.  279:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H  Res.  43:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dick- 
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INSON,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Campbxix.  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 
H.  Res.  71:  Mr.  McCloskxt. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xm.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

39.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  vice  president,  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association,  Washington,  DC,  relative  to 
the  comments  of  the  AsaodaUon  on  the 
State  Department  portion  of  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  ImplemenUtion  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  18, 1987 


May  18,  1987 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  V. 
CARR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
;  HODB»  <W  ISPBBBBreATTVBS 

Monday.  May  18.  1987 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  21st 
CongreeMonal  Oatoicl  of  ONo.  wtiich  I  repre- 
tenl.  and  our  Nation  loet  a  greet  ttumanitarian 
and  counlFynwn. 

Chwie*  V.  Can,  who  dMinguiehed  himself 
M  «i  attorney.  poWcian,  and  cM  rights  advo- 
cate paaaad  away  on  Aprt  30  at  age  82. 

Chaife  Cair  waaan  extraordinary  politician 
and  lawyer.  Many  yeers  ago  when  I  first 
became  an  attorney,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
older  Umck  lawyers  in  Ctowiand  who  provided 
an  opportunity  for  young  titatM  lawyers  to 
practee  by  joining  their  finn.  The  situation  at 
that  time  was  such  that  high  level  law  fimts 
dU  not  oltan  take  biacfcs  Into  their  conipanies. 
Since  meny  blacfc  lawyers  couM  not  afford  to 
set  up  thet  own  practice,  they  were  unable  to 
pursue  their  chosen  profession.  Charlie  and 
his  counlerpert,  ^to^nan  S.  Minor,  gave  many 
blacks  a  stwt  on  what  turned  out  to  be  out- 
atmfng  careers.  He  was  a  teacher  In  the 
eertse  that  he  shared  his  political  prowess  and 
knowledge  with  young  lawyers  and  aspiring 
poHHcivw.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
helped  my  brother.  Cart,  and  I  form  the  21st 
Congreeakxtal  District  caucus  political  organi- 
lalkm.  Over  the  yeers  he  provided  me  coun- 
sel and  advice  on  political  matters  in  the 


FV>rbes  aald  the  Texas-lwm  Carr  was  a 
father  figure  to  him  and  fousht  to  open  the 
political  system  to  blacks.  His  perticuUr 
talent  was  that  he  knew  how  to  parlay  a  mi- 
nority on  an  issue  into  a  majority.  Forbes 


Hto  career  is  one  that  shouW  be  studied  by 
young  blacks  in  order  to  pattern  themselves 
after  him  and  the  many  things  he  achieved  for 
the  black  community. 

Mr.  Speeker,  Chariie  Can  was  a  friend  and 
a  person  whose  friendship  I  will  always  appre- 
ciato.  He  wM  always  be  remembered  for  the 
great  contrfcuttons  he  made  in  political,  busi- 
ness and  civic  arenas  in  Cleveland.  Several 
newspaper  ailides  have  been  written  captur- 
ing the  tiigriights  of  his  career.  I  offer  these 
articles  for  the  Record  so  that  colleagues 
can  read  them  and  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  condolences  to  his  family: 

Chaklb  Cms  Dns.  RTA  Powsa.  Ex- 

OOUIKILMAH 

Cliarles  V.  Carr,  a  meml>er  of  the  board  of 
the  Regional  Transit  Authority,  a  City 
CouDdl  majority  leader  for  13  years  and  a 
Democratk:  power  In  dty  politics  for  several 
decades,  died  yesterday  momlnc  at  aeve- 
land  Clinic  HovitaL  He  was  82. 

Carr  bad  a  heart  attack  in  1965  and  open- 
heart  surtery  in  1970.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  hartal  a  month  ago  for  a  checkup,  and 
while  there  had  a  stroke. 

Carr.  mentor  of  Council  President  Oeorge 
U  Forl>es,  I>-9.  and  other  black  leaders. 
stayed  In  public  life  until  about  a  month 
ago.  Unto  then,  he  attended  weekly  RTA 
board  or  coBomittee  meetings. 


"He  understood  the  art  of  politics." 
I^>rbes  said.  "He  always  knew  how  to  count 
votes."  Carr  recognised  the  importance  of 
credibility,  and  never  broke  his  word,  said 
Forties. 

Carr  was  at  RTA  for  10  years  and  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board's  finance  com- 
mittee, an  office  he  held  for  many  years  on 
City  Council.  He  served  on  councQ  from 
1945  to  1975. 

He  was  considered  by  some  the  most  pow- 
erful figure  on  the  10-member  RTA  board, 
exerting  his  Influence  mostly  behind  the 
scenes.  In  recent  years,  he  had  delayed  the 
federal  efforts  to  get  RTA  to  reform  spend- 
ing practices. 

He  orchestrated  the  promotion  of  John  V. 
Terango  to  RTA  general  manager  over  the 
objections  of  Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich 
and  other  elected  officials.  Carr  was  the 
leader  of  the  "Old  Guard"  on  the  l>oard, 
which  has  battled  with  so-called  reform 
memt)ers  over  RTA's  direction. 

Charles  Carr  PI.,  a  short  street  south  of 
TTingmitTi  Rd.  near  E.  73rd  St..  is  named  for 
him. 

Carr  was  adroit  at  maneuvering  controver- 
sial legislation  to  passage,  and  played  key 
roles  In  the  passage  of  the  city  income  tax 
in  1966  and  the  creation  of  the  RTA  in  1975. 

He  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  counsel,  profes- 
sional and  fatherly,  was  sought  by  people 
ranging  from  bankers  to  numliers  figures  to 
meml>ers  of  the  clergy,  in  addition  to  the 
constituents  he  served  as  a  councilman  in 
the  ward  surrounding  E.  55th  St.  and  Cen- 
tral Ave.  His  council  career  ended  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  late  Lonnie  Burton. 

In  1948,  Carr's  home  was  bombed  and,  be- 
cause in  his  first  term  on  council  he  sought 
to  repeal  an  ordinance  tMuming  possession 
of  numbers  slips,  he  was  rumored  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  racketeering. 

Carr  had  told  a  reporter,  "I  don't  know 
why  my  home  was  bombed.  I  represented 
men  accused  of  numbers  violations  but  I 
was  Just  a  lawyer  doing  my  Job. 

"It's  a  lie,  I  never  was  in  the  racket.  I  rep- 
resented guys  accused  of  murder,  too.  Does 
that  make  me  a  felon?" 

He  had  been  vice  chairman  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Carr's  influence  was  so  strong  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  to  dine  with  a 
fellow  Texan,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Carr  pioneered  civil  rights  legislation  in 

1948  tnandat.ing  that  amusement  parks, 
public  dance  halls  and  roller  rinks  be  open 
to  all  races.  That  ordinance  was  passed  after 

an   attempt   by   the    Congress   on   Racial 

Equality  to  break  the  color  iMUTler  at  Euclid 

Beach  dance  hall  and  roller  rink. 
Carr  was  bom  in  ClarksvUle.  Texas,  where 

his  parents,   twth  schoolteachers,   had  to 

travel  into  the  country  to  woit. 
During  the  day.  they  left  him  with  his 

grandfather,  a  former  slave  freed  in  1865  by 

Union    troops    in   South    Carolina.    Carr's 

grandfather  tatight  him  pride  of  race,  inde- 


pendence and  pleasures  of  card  games.  Carr 
later  said. 

"Grandmother  did  not  bold  with  cards. 
She  was  a  devout  Baptist.  Every  ttane  she 
went  to  church,  grandfather  would  get  the 
cards  out.  H^  taught  me  cards,  Init  moat  of 
all,  he  taught  me  to  work  for  myself  instead 
of  working  for  someone  else." 

That  beloved  grandfather,  who  worked  for 
the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  was  amt  to 
Cleveland  on  his  Job.  He  persuaded  Carr's 
parents  to  send  him  here  because  he  be- 
lieved the  schools  were  better  than  those  in 
Texas. 

Carr  went  to  the  ninth  grade  at  East 
Technical  High  School  and  moved  to 
ICansas  City  when  his  grandfather  was 
transferred  there. 

Carr  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Pisk  University  in  Nashville,  Term.  He 
pUmned  to  study  medicine  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. On  his  way  to  Washington  from  a 
visit  in  Kansas  City,  he  stopped  in  Cleve- 
land. He  ran  into  some  former  classmates  at 
East  Tech  who  were  attending  John  Mar- 
shall Law  School. 

They  persuaded  Carr  to  Join  them.  He  had 
$100  and  got  a  Job  as  a  waiter  at  the  Cleve- 
land Athletic  Club.  He  worked  his  way 
through  law  school  waiting  tables  there  and 
at  the  Union  Club. 

He  passed  the  bar  and  declared  himself  a 
Democrat. 

Carr  once  said  in  an  interview  that  he  was 
up  at  6  a.m.  every  day  so  he  could  get  to 
police  headquarters  and  the  criminal  courts 
"to  see  if  I  could  catch  me  a  client."  He  was 
at  the  bars  and  speak-easies  until  3  in  the 
morning  politicking. 

He  received  mmierous  civic  honors  and  be- 
longed to  several  professional  societies  and 
commimity  organizations. 

He  was  an  astute  businessman  and  found- 
er of  Dunbar  life  Insurance  Co.,  which  later 
merged  with  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America.  He  founded  the  first  black-owned 
savings  and  loan  here,  Quincy  Savings  St 
Loan  Co.,  and  was  president  from  1960  imtil 
1976. 

His  wife,  Hortense,  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  daughters,  Carole  J.  Bush,  Cathleen 
V.  Willis  and  Leah  P..  son,  Charles  O.,  step- 
son, Michael  K.  Kiitg,  and  a  sister. 

Services  will  be  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Shlloh  BM>tist  Church,  5500  Scovill  Ave. 

Cabr,  Council  Dkah,  Was  FATHn-Ficims  to 
Maht 

(By  Margaret  Williams) 
The  life  of  the  "Dean"  came  to  an  end  at 
Cleveland  Clinic  on  April  30  at  age  82.  At- 
torney Charles  Velmon  Carr  had  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  1965.  He  underwent  open 
heart  surgery  in  1970.  After  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  a  month  ago,  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  stroke. 

He  had  lieen  a  father-figure  to  many  out- 
standing men  of  Cleveland  including  George 
L.  Forbes,  president  of  Cleveland  City  Coun- 
cil and  Carl  Stokes.  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Cleveland. 

Charles  Carr  had  served  on  city  council 
for  many  years.  He  had  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  RTA  and  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee. 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  iiwcrtiom  which  arc  noc  qtoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  icc  in  this  typeface  indicates  wonb  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


"Charles  Carr  was  always  interested  in 
progress  of  the  'Negro',  as  we  were  Imown  at 
that  time.  During  the  days  of  the  Future 
Outlook  League  and  John  O.  Holly.  Can- 
worked  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  was 
responsible  for  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
League.  He  played  an  integral  part  in  secur- 
ing Jobs  for  Blacks.  He  was  a  brilliant  fellow 
and  gave  much  legal  advice  to  the  organiza- 
tioiL  I  knew  Carr  before  he  liecame  a 
memt>er  of  coimcil.  He  was  a  wonderful  man 
and  influenced  the  lives  of  many  young  as- 
pirants," remarked  Charles  Smart,  an  old 
time  friend  of  Carr. 

Although  very  slow  in  movement  and 
seemingly  walking  with  great  difficulty, 
Carr  never  missed  an  RTA  meeting,  and  was 
in  attendance  during  most  masonic  meet- 
ings and  programs.  He  was  a  devout  member 
of  the  order. 

Mr.  Carr  was  a  native  of  ClarksviUe, 
Texas.  His  parents  were  educators.  He  often 
told  of  hi>!  heritage.  His  grandfather  was  a 
former  slave  and  was  freed  In  1865. 

He  said  his  grandfather  taught  him  many 
things  among  which  were  a  pride  in  his 
race,  a  sense  of  Independence  and  the  art  of 
playing  card  games.  He  was  also  taught  to 
work  for  himself  instead  of  someone  else. 

Carr  was  sent  to  Cleveland  because  his 
grandfather  thought  he  would  receive  a 
better  education.  Carr  told  the  story  of  his 
getting  up  early  (6  a.m.)  to  get  to  police 
headquarters  and  criminal  courts  "to  see  if  I 
could  catch  me  a  client."  Many  of  his  clients 
were  solicited  at  bars,  which  he  frequented 
until  the  "wee  small  hours"  of  the  morning. 
Carr  had  on  occasion  been  accused  of 
being  in  the  rackets.  In  1948,  his  home  was 
Iwmbed  liecause  during  his  premier  term  on 
councU  he  was  interested  in  repealing  an  or- 
dinance banning  possession  of  number  slips 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  cormected  with 
the  rackets.  When  confronted  he  stated 
that  he  was  just  a  lawyer  doing  his  Job. 

He  assisted  with  the  initiation  of  civU 
rights  legislation  in  1948  with  a  mandate 
that  amusement  parks,  public  dance  halls 
and  roller  skating  rinks  be  open  to  all  colors 
and  creeds.  The  ordinance  was  passed  and 
segregation  was  no  longer  condoned  at 
Euclid  Beach  dance  hall  and  roller  rink. 

He  was  the  motivating  force  for  Black  po- 
litical leadership  in  Cleveland  and  was  the 
first  Black  majority  leader  for  Cleveland 
City  Council  and  held  that  post  for  over  20 
years.  It  was  here  he  earned  the  title  of  the 
"Dean." 

His  interest  in  politics  lasted  tmtil  his 
death.  The  life  of  Charles  Velmon  Carr  was 
varied  and  colorful.  His  first  Job,  as  a  child, 
paid  $1  per  month  for  delivering  daily 
lunches  to  railroad  workers.  He  worked  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  and 
the  Union  Club  while  he  attended  John 
Marshall  Law  School. 

Carr  was  awarded  the  Selective  Service 
Medal  by  President  Harry  Truman  for  loyal 
and  faithful  duty  given  voluntarily  and 
without  compensation  to  the  selective  serv- 
ice system. 

He  was  the  first  Black  democrat  elected  to 
the  Cleveland  City  CouncU— a  position  he 
held  for  over  30  years.  He  has  been  called  an 
intellectual  genius  of  City  administration— 
especially  on  finance  and  was  a  highly 
skilled  parliamentarian  and  knew  the  f  imda- 
mentals  of  formal  detwte.  He  could  get  to 
the  heart  of  an  issue  using  reasoning  to  sup- 
port his  argument. 

While  a  meml>er  of  the  council,  he  fought 
for  fair  housing  ordinances  as  early  as  1960 
and  was  co-sponsor  of  the  first  FEP  legisla- 
tion in  the  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  said  that  "He  dined  with  Kings  and 
never  lost  the  common  touch." 

His  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  to  dine  with  Presi- 
dents John  F.  Keimedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son. The  city  respected  Carr  and  named,  in 
his  honor,  the  Charles  V.  Carr  Center  at 
East  57th  and  Woodland  Avenue  and  also 
Carr  Boulevard.  In  1957  he  was  one  of  a 
select  few  chosen  to  travel  around  the  world 
with  the  Christians  and  Jews. 

Mr.  Carr,  in  addition  to  being  an  outstand- 
ing politician  was  an  astute  businessman 
and  a  successful  entrepreneur.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Dunbar  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  later  merged  with  the  Su- 
preme Life  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

He  founded  the  first  Black-owned  savings 
and  loan  In  the  State  of  Ohio— The  Quincy 
Savings  and  Loan  and  was  its  president 
from  1960  untU  1976. 

He  was  a  leading  attorney  who  helped 
young  lawyers  sharpen  their  skills.  In  1954, 
he  formed  the  first  minority  law  firm  in  the 
City  of  Cleveland  known  as  Carr,  Jat^son 
and  Payne. 

Among  those  lawyers  and  politicians  who 
received  advice  was  Judge  Lloyd  O.  Brown; 
Judge  Carl  B.  Stokes;  the  late  Judge  John 
E.  Washington;  attorney  and  council  presi- 
dent, George  Forties;  the  late  assistant 
public  defender,  Curtis  I.  Smith;  Attorneys 
Anthony  Jo  Cotton,  Donald  Peppers, 
Reulien  Payne,  Russell  T.  Adrine  and  Louis 
Stokes,  Congressman  of  the  21st  District. 

Many  young  aspirants  checked  regularly 
with  Mr.  Carr  to  receive  his  advice  and 
counsel  as  they  realized  Charles  V.  Can- 
stood  for  unity,  pride  and  strength. 

FoRERmnisR  OP  Black  Politicians 
(By  Sharon  Jefferson) 

Former  Cleveland  City  Councilman 
Charles  V.  Can  acted  as  a  mentor  for  sever- 
al prominent  Black  politicians  and  worked 
to  increase  their  role  in  CHeveland  politics, 
according  to  City  Council  President  George 
L.  Forbes,  D-9. 

"He  was  the  forenmner  of  most  of  the 
Black  elected  official  in  Cleveland,"  he  said. 
"Men  like  Paul  White,  who  was  a  judge, 
came  out  of  his  (law)  office.  He  also  helped 
Lloyd  Brown,  who  was  also  a  Judge." 

"He  made  sure  they  were  placed  in  the 
prosecutor's  office.  This  was  prior  to  the 
1960s,  before  Blades  liegan  to  demand  their 
rights,"  Forbes  explained. 

"He  was  adamant  about  Blacks  moving  up 
in  politics.  His  greatest  desire  was  to  see  a 
Black  Mayor  of  Cleveland,"  he  added.  This 
dream  became  a  reality  when  one  of  his  pro- 
teges, Carl  B.  Stokes  became  mayor  in  1967. 

Carr  and  Forbes  met  after  Forties  was 
elected  to  City  Council  in  1963.  "When  I 
went  in,  there  were  two  prominent  Blacks  in 
City  Council.  One  was  Leo  Jackson  and  the 
other  Charles  Can. 

"Leo  was  the  Icind  of  public  official  who 
moved  things  just  by  the  sheer  weight  of  his 
office.  Charles  believed  you  had  to  have  an 
organization  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
political  process.  That  was  his  genius,  the 
genius  of  political  organization.  The  office 
was  not  used,  it  was  his  politics  that  was 
used  in  CTty  CouncU,"  Forties  explained. 

Forbes  admits  Carr  also  took  him  under 
his  wing  as  he  did  with  other  young  poUti- 
cians,  "I  was  very  close  to  him.  I  understood 
the  poUtical  process  as  he  did.  The  training 
came  from  him.  Carl  and  Louis  Stokes 
looked  to  him  for  guidance. 

"He  taught  me  that  there  are  certain 
things  a  man  must  do  in  order  to  develop 
bis  manhood.  Tou  must  Uve  morally  right 
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and  you  must  take  care  of  your  famay," 
Forbes  explained. 

"He  was  my  friend,  he  was  my  counselor, 
my  teacher,  and  he  wUl  lie  mlsaed."  he 
added. 

Before  Forbes  joined  City  Council.  Carr 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  Black  City  CouncQ 
memliers.  "In  those  days,  he  set  up  Cleve- 
land's Community  Relations  BoaitL  Black 
people  couldn't  go  to  Euclid  Beach,  and  he 
stopped  that.  He  did  it  by  getting  together 
with  Black  and  white  councUmen."  he  said. 

Forbes  beUeves  c:an  wanted  to  leave  a 
legacy  of  "young  men  and  women  partid- 
pating  in  the  poUtical  procev.  underatand- 
ing  it.  and  utUizing  it  for  the  tienefit  of 
Black  people." 

Mastbr  op  Comfbohisb 
(By  Sharon  Jefferson) 
PoUtician  C^harles  V.  Can  was  a  master  of 
the  art  of  compromise,  so  says  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court  Judge  C^arl  B.  Stokes. 
"Whatever  the  problem  was.  he  would  try  to 
make  the  opposing  parties  see  there  was 
something  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  each  one  could  find  a  tienefit  That  is 
the  basic  fundamental  science  of  politics: 
compromise.  He  was  the  master  and  I 
learned  so  much  from  him,"  the  Judge  said. 

Carr,  who  was  a  memtier  of  Cleveland  City 
CouncU  and  later  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Regional  Transit  Authority,  died  of  a 
stroke,  Thursday,  April  30.  His  friend  and 
protege,  Stokes,  talked  about  Can's  influ- 
ence on  his  career  and  Cleveland  poUtics. 

Stokes  met  Can  In  the  early  1950b.  when 
Stokes  was  a  liquor  Inspector  and  C^an  rep- 
resented several  Uquor  establistunents  as  an 
attorney.  In  1962.  C^an  garnered  support 
among  his  coUeagues  in  Cleveland  City 
CouncU  for  Stoltes'  successful  bid  for  the 
state  legislature. 

Stokes  said  Can's  assistance  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  21st  Congressional  District  was 
one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  "The 
Democratic  Party  was  opposing  the  drawing 
of  the  district  lines  to  put  most  of  the  Black 
voters  in  one  district  so  a  Black  person 
could  be  elected  to  Congress.  The  Demo- 
crats opposed  it,  because  they  had  three  of 
the  four  Democratic  positions  which  were 
aU  white  and  none  of  them  wanted  to  dis- 
turb their  district.  I  had  W.O.  WaUier's  (of 
the  CaU  and  Post)  help  with  the  Republi- 
cans, but  I  had  no  help  from  the  Democrats. 
C^harUe  put  together  some  help  from  the 
Blitck  Councilmen,  and  we  got  legislation 
for  the  21st  District.  That  is  the  district  my 
brother  (Louis  Stokes)  represents,"  Stokes 
said. 

C^an  also  encouraged  Stokes  to  create  his 
own  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
is  known  as  the  21st  District  c:aucus. 

Can  also  supported  Stokes'  two  terms  as 
Mayor  of  Cleveland.  "Charles  Can,  togeth- 
er with  George  Forties,  were  my  floor  lead- 
ers. CharUe  was  already  the  majority  leader. 
He  and  George  worked  very  closely  with  the 
administration's  program,  and  ■gflnrt 
CouncU  President  Jim  Stanton,  who  was 
always  opposing  us."  Stokes  explained. 

During  the  25  years  Can  served  in  City 
Council,  Stokes  descrilied  him  as  "the  voice 
of  the  Black  community."  Can  was  influen- 
tial in  obtaining  dty  Jotis  for  Blacks,  he 
added. 

On  a  personal  level.  Stokes  found  Carr  to 
tie  a  valued  confidant.  "The  man  was  just  an 
advisor.  It  was  good  for  me  to  have  recourae 
to  him  when  I  ran  into  poUtical  proUema, 
liecauae  the  man  Just  knew  the  adenoe  and 
iNiBineH  of  politics." 
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StokM  ezplmined  that  Cmrr  lived  by  the 
ptalkwopby.  "In  poUUci  you  have  no  pennm- 
nent  «~»«'*»  or  pennanent  Iriendi." 

"If  Umm  was  a  praUem  to  be  solved  Char- 
lie kept  hla  eye  on  aoMng  the  problem.  If  it 
meant  be  had  to  make  a  oonoeasion  to  some- 
ooe  who  waa  a  prtltlcal  enemy,  he  never  let 
*i.«t  stand  in  his  way.  His  objective  was  to 
get  the  problem  solved."  he  concluded. 

A  Famm  RofBfBOUD 

Attorney  Cbailes  V.  Carr  lived  a  full  and 
prosperous  life.  Although  an  intensively  pri- 
vate person.  Carr  had  a  aest  for  Uvtng  and 
leaves  behind  a  legacy  for  those  who  follow 
the  political  trails  he  biased. 

Cair  was  a  family  man.  proud  of  his  wife 
and  dilldrcn  and  praud  of  the  political  elite 
he  counted  among  his  extended  family. 

Carr  woi  the  oonsumate  sage.  His 
strength,  endurance  and  Qod's  grace  per- 
mitted him  to  out-Uve  many  of  those  he  ad- 


m«  lessons  were  practical  and  laced  with 
racial  pride.  As  preceptor,  Carr  Uught  Ne- 
groes (Black  wasnt  the  identity  of  choice 
during  most  of  his  career)  that  success  was 
predleatcd  on  readiness  to  act  when  oppor- 
tunity presented  Itself. 

His  ttf*'«"g«  advocacy  and  actions 
lamvhoH  ft  Black  political  awakening  in 
Cleveland  and  throughout  America. 

can*  knew  and  understood  the  business  of 
pontics.  He  served  30  years  as  a  member  of 
Cleveland  City  CouncO  under  seven  council 
presidents  and  under  the  administration  of 
five  mayors. 

Carr  survived  because  be  was  studious, 
cunning  and  bold.  He  was  a  quiet  man  who 
had  the  skill  to  privately  orchestrate  public 
events.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  an  era 
where  most  political  deals  were  products  of 
the  "backroom." 

His  word,  his  promise,  was  his  bond.  He 
could  be  depended  on. 

As  a  council  member,  Carr  was  as  enig- 
matic as  was  his  political  roots.  His  votes 
were  rarely  the  reflections  of  intense  philo- 
sophical leanings,  but  rather  models  of  the 
efficient  use  of  political  power. 

At  death.  Carr  was  the  dean  of  local  Black 
Democrats,  an  inmy  in  itself  since  he  began 
his  career  as  a  Republican.  He  switched  so 
he  could  run  "heads-up"  against  the  late 
Councilman  William  O.  Walker,  then  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  the  CaU  and  Post. 

That's  the  kind  of  man  Carr  was— ready  to 
take  on  the  powerful— ready  to  teach  the  in- 
quisitive—and  rady  to  help  the  powerless- 
like  a  young  mother  and  wife  and  resident 
of  his  ward  who  needed  a  Job. 

That  woman  has  risen  in  stature  herself 
and  quietly  guards  the  gates  of  power.  Just 
one  of  many  success  stories  of  our  friend 
and  mentor  Charles  V.  Carr. 

A  Pouncju.  Patchhio  Up,  at  Lasi— Foaan. 

SiOKn  Umn  at  FumtKAL 

(By  Steve  Luttner) 

Council  President  Oeorge  I.  Forbes  rushed 

Into  the  waiting  arms  of  Mimkipal  Judge 

Cart  E.  Stokes  yesterday  in  a  public  display 

of  reooncniatlon  many  predict  wHl  result  in 

ft  more  uidfled  blaA  political  voice  in  Cleve- 


The  dramatic  moment  came  at  the  funeral 
of  Charles  V.  Carr.  the  dean  of  (Cleveland's 
black  politicians.  The  embrace  prompted  a 
m^mwtAtnff  ovattOD.  shouts  of  spproval  and  a 
few  tears  from  many  in  the  crowd  of  about 
900  at  ShUoh  Baptist  Church  on  Scovill 
Ave. 

Carr  had  wanted  very  mu^  for  Stokes 
and  Forbea.  sharp  adversaries  in  recent 
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years,  to  end  their  differences  and  reunite. 
Carr's  wife,  Hortense.  had  reportedly  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  Forbes  to  end  the 
pubUc  rivalry  with  Stokes.  And  to  many  at 
the  funeral,  the  reconciliation  seemed  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  (Carr,  who  made  much  of  his 
storied  living  from  politics  and  politicians. 

"Charlie  had  the  ability  to  reconcile  and 
bring  results  that  other  people  couldn't  do," 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Carl  Character  said  as 
he  left  the  church.  "In  a  sense,  he's  stUl 
doing  it,  even  in  death." 

(Carr,  83.  was  a  Regional  Transit  Author- 
ity board  member,  Cleveland  councilman, 
lawyer,  businessman  and  an  Informal  but 
highly  regarded  adviser  over  the  years  to 
many  of  the  city's  poUticians.  Including 
Stokes  and  Forbes,  I>-9.  WhUe  In  council, 
Carr  was  a  strong  civil  rights  advocate  and 
woriced  on  legislation  that  led  to  the  deseg- 
regation of  the  city's  amusement  parks, 
public  dance  halls  and  roller  rinks. 

Before  the  embrace,  many  at  the  church 
seemed  distracted,  wondering  whether 
Stokes  and  Forbes  would  validate  recent 
rumors  that  they  would  publicly  bury  the 
hatchet  at  the  funeral. 

The  two  black  leaders  have  had  hateful 
exchanges  in  recent  years:  In  1985,  they  had 
to  be  restrained  from  exchanging  punches 
after  their  distaste  for  each  other  boiled 
over  on  election  night. 

For  a  while  yesterday,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  wouldn't  be  any  peacemalUng.  Stokes 
was  late,  and  when  he  did  arrive,  he  did  not 
sit  in  the  same  section  of  the  church  as 
Forbes. 

But  the  thaw  began  when  Stokes,  one  of 
several  scheduled  speakers  at  the  service 
said  it  would  be  fitting  for  him  and  Forbes 
to  "reconcile  our  differences  and  remember 
the  closeness  of  our  past,"  when  Stokes 
helped  steer  a  young  Forties  into  the  public 
arena  that  he  now  so  overwhelming  con- 
trols. 

The  crowd  applauded,  but  there  was  no 
exchange  between  the  two  as  Stokes  took 
his  seat.  They  didn't  even  seem  to  be  look- 
ing at  each  other. 

Forbes  then  spoke,  recalling  humorous 
stories  about  Carr.  At  the  end  of  his  si)eech, 
Forbes  quietly  extended  his  own  olive 
branch,  telling  the  attentive  crowd  that 
Stokes'  election  as  the  first  big-city  black 
mayor  in  1967  was  important  to  Carr  and, 
Forbes  added,  "It  was  Important  to  me." 

John  H.  Bustamante,  president  of  the 
First  Bank  National  Association,  knew  the 
accord  hadn't  been  consummated.  He  called 
both  men  to  the  podium.  They  readily  came 
forward  and  quickly,  tightly  embraced. 
Forbes  seemed  perhaps  a  little  more  eager. 
Jumping  forward  to  the  receptive  Stokes. 
The  two  then  turned  to  the  crowd,  hands 
Joined  overhead  like  ninnlng  mates  facing 
the  throngs  at  a  political  convention. 

"I  don't  know  If  we  need  to  say  anything 
else,"  Bustamante  said. 

The  Rev.  E.T.  Cavlness.  a  liaison  between 
Mayor  Oeorge  V.  Voinovlch  and  City  Coun- 
cil, said  he  thought  the  Forbes-Stokes  rec- 
onciliation was  sincere. 

"What  they  did  today  touches  the  soul," 
(Cavlness  said.  "What  they  did  today  was  for 
real." 

Voinovlch  did  not  attend  the  funeral  yes- 
terday, and  his  absence  was  criticized  by 
some  black  official.  A  Voinovlch  spokeswom- 
an said  the  mayor  had  an  appointment  yes- 
terday morning  that  he  felt  obligated  to 
keep  because  he  had  already  rescheduled 

the  session  twice. 
Councilman  Larry  Jones.  D-10.  said  of  the 

peace    between    Forbes    and    Stokes:    "I 
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thought  it  was  long  overdue.  The  black  com- 
munity is  going  to  benefit,  and  the  dty  as  a 
whole  will  b«iefit" 

CouncUwoman  Fannie  IjcwIb.  D-7,  said  it 
would  be  difficult  for  white  people  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  gesture. 

"That's  for  real,  man."  she  said.  "You 
gotta  be  black  to  understand  that.  Only 
Charlie  Carr  and  the  good  Lord  can  do 
that." 

Stanley  E.  Tolliver,  (Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  president,  said  the  truce  "will 
last  because  they're  both  sincere." 

There  are  strong  indications  the  reconcili- 
ation will  last  at  least  until  Election  E>ay  in 
November.  Stokes  is  seelLlng  re-election,  and 
Forbes'  brother,  Zeke,  faces  a  potentially 
tough  batUe  to  be  elected  clerk  of  (Cleveland 
Municipal  Court.  With  blacks  making  up 
about  half  of  the  city's  population,  it's  an 
obvious  and  sound  strategy  for  both  camps 
to  unite  and  make  the  East  Side  politically 
whole. 

"If  the  black  commimity  Is  together,  that 
means  I'm  together,  doesn't  it?"  said  Zeke 
Forbes.  His  candidacy  marks  the  first  time 
the  Forbes  name  has  been  on  a  cltywide 
ballot. 

If  the  Stokes-Forbes  lovefest  seemed  to 
dominate  the  service  for  Carr.  nobody 
seemed  to  mind. 

"Wherever  Charlie  is,  he's  smiling," 

Tolliver  said.  "What  a  legacy." 

Carr  Passing  REUifrras  Forbes,  Stokxs 
(By  John  P.  Coyne) 

The  feud  between  Cleveland  Municipal 
Judge  Carl  B.  Stokes  and  CouncU  President 
George  L.  Forbes  may  have  come  to  an  end 
with  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Carr,  a  long- 
time friend  to  both  men. 

Forbes  visited  Stokes'  chambers  Friday, 
the  Judge  reported,  and  said  the  one  thing 
Carr  wanted  very  much  was  to  see  the  two 
men  bury  their  differences  and  restore  their 
friendship. 

"He  said  a  great  testimony  to  CharUe 
would  be  for  him  and  me  and  Lou  to  appear 
at  his  funeral  together,"  Stokes  said.  The 
Lou  he  referred  to  was  Stokes'  brother,  Rep. 
Louis  Stokes,  I>-21,  of  WarrensvlUe  Heights. 

Stokes  said  that  when  he  was  mayor  of 
(Cleveland,  he  considered  Forbes  one  of  his 
closest  advisers. 

I  had  asked  him  to  help  me  with  the  day- 
to-day  crisis  of  nmnlng  the  city,"  Stokes 
said.  During  the  Glenville  riots,  it  was 
Forbes  who  went  into  the  black  community 
to  try  to  calm  the  neighborhoods,  he  said. 

Stokes  said  the  two  men  talked  for  20  min- 
utes in  the  Judge's  chambers. 

"We  had  found  an  issue  that  made 
enough  sense  to  us  to  make  the  reconcilia- 
tion," Stokes  said,  "Up  until  now,  there  Just 
has  not  been  anything  sufficient  enough  to 
make  us  swallow  our  pride  and  apologize. 
That  man  and  I  have  been  through  things 
that  very  few  other  politicians  have  ever 
shared. 

"We  should  be  the  last  people  who  should 
be  estranged.  We  both  apologized  to  each 
other  for  the  remarks  we  made  against  each 
other." 

Stokes  said.  "I  know  my  indebtedness  to 
the  man.  We  are  two  strong  egos.  Oeorge 
has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  people 
in  this  city  and  has  been  for 
years.  .  .  .  Politics  is  one  of  the  most  vola- 
tile areas  for  determining  who  is  king  of  the 
hill." 

Asked  about  the  truce,  Forbes  denied 
there  was  ever  a  feu<L  "I  never  had  any  dif- 
ferences with  him."  Forbes  said.  "I  said 


before  (that)  I  was  embarrassed  by  the  inci- 
dent. I  was  sorry  It  ever  happened." 

The  incident  was  a  near-fistflght  at  the 
Board  of  Elections  on  ElecUon  Day  1985. 
Forbes  said  he  never  said  anything  publicly 
against  Stokes.  He  said  the  feud  between 
him  and  Stokes  was  merely  a  concoction  of 
the  media. 

Forbes  said  he  and  Stokes  were  asked  by 
Carr's  wife  to  participate  in  the  services  for 
Carr  Wednesday  morning. 

The  10  a.m.  service  will  be  at  Shlloh  Bap- 
tist Church.  5500  Scovill  Ave. 

"I  want  to  let  the  public  Icnow  this  man 
put  aside  pride  and  Just  did  what  he  did.  It 
was  a  big  thing,"  Stokes  said.  "He  put  aside 
his  ego  and  said,  'Let's  make  peace.' 

"This  Is  not  Just  a  gesture.  You  will  not 
see  any  public  differences  between  Forbes 
and  myself  in  the  future." 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  week  as  we  have  been  constdering  the 
Defense  authorization  bill,  there  have  tieen 
many  references  to  the  current  ongoing  arms 
control  negotiations  on  medium-ranged  mis- 
siles. Knowing  of  my  colleagues'  Interest  In 
this  issue,  I  would  like  to  refer  them  to  the 
May  8,  1987,  edltiorial  in  the  Oxnard  Press- 
Courier,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  my 
district  I  agree,  In  particular,  with  the  conclu- 
sion this  commentary  makes;  opportunities  fcx 
agreements  don't  come  very  often  and  we 
shouki  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  by. 
Takx  Advaiitage 

"For  six  years,"  an  administration  official 
has  oljserved,  "people  have  been  complain- 
ing that  Ronald  Reagan  was  too  tough  to 
negotiate  an  arms  deal  with  the  Russians. 
Now  he's  almost  got  one,  and  they're  com- 
plaining that  he's  too  soft." 

The  official  was  responding,  of  course,  to 
the  recent  arms-control  advice  from  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger.  Speaking 
Jointly  for  the  first  time  since  they  left 
office,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  warned  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  he  is  heading  for  "the 
wrong  kind  of  deal"  on  medium-range  nucle- 
ar missiles.  Their  comments  followed  earlier 
warnings  from  Seiuite  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  Senate  Btfinority 
Leader  Bob  Dole,  R-Kan.,  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Sam 
Nurm,  D-Ga. 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  arms-control 
advocates  and  arms-control  opponents  were 
not  lining  up  according  to  form.  It  was  yet 
another  indication  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
the  wily  Russian,  has  become  quite  adept  at 
tying  U.S.  officials  into  knots  of  irony. 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  urged  the  president 
to  insist  on  two  major  changes  in  the  agree- 
ment now  being  negotiated,  an  agreement 
under  which  both  countries  would  withdraw 
aU  their  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  Europe.  The  men  of  detente  would 
insist  that  the  pact  be  linked  to  ending  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  conventional  military 
forces  in  Europe.  Also,  they  would  widen  it 
to  eliminate  Soviet  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles in  Asia. 

Administration  spokesmen  termed  the 
suggestions  "unrealistic."  And  they  are 
right  To  insist  on  conditions  that  cannot  be 
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met  would  be  to  lose  all  momentum  for 
what  could  be  a  significant  and  verifiable 
agreement.  As  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Shultz  points  out,  it  would  be  to  renege  on 
offers  we  already  have  made. 

Still,  the  observations  of  these  two  foreign 
policy  elders  shoud  not  t>e  dismissed  out  of 
hand.  Concerns  aix>ut  Soviet  conventional 
military  superiority  are  very  real— particu- 
larly for  the  Germans,  the  French  and 
other  citizens  of  Western  Europe.  So  is  the 
potential  threat  that  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
would  pose  to  the  Far  East  If  those  missUes 
were  confined  to  Asia. 

The  warnings  and  the  reservations  em- 
phasize the  need  for  adequate  verification 
to  forestall  threats  to  Japan,  South  Korea 
and  other  nations  in  the  Far  East.  They  also 
underline  the  need  for  continued  strong  ties 
to  the  Europeans,  even  as  the  Ehuopeans  set 
about  the  task  of  increasing  their  conven- 
tional warfare  capabilities. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  will  retain 
a  nuclear  deterrent  even  If  the  mediiun-  and 
short-range  missiles  are  removed,  so  West- 
em  Europe  would  not  be  completely  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  tanks,  guns  smd  manpower. 
Still,  the  pullback  of  U.S.  missiles  must  not 
be  the  beginning  of  a  slow  withdrawal  from 
Elurope. 

The  agreement  that  Reagan  and  Gorba- 
chev hope  to  sign  later  this  year  is  not  per- 
fect; it  does  not  signal  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  It  is  an  opportunity,  nonethe- 
less—an opportunity  to  t>egln  backing  away 
from  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  History 
reminds  all  that  such  opportunities  for 
agreement  don't  come  along  very  often.  The 
United  States  should  take  advantage  of  this 
one. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  YOUNG 
WOMEN  OP  FAITH 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUUIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Jefferson  wrote  that 
man  had  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty:  a  right 
so  sacred  that  he  could  "alter  or  abolish"  any 
system  of  government  that  proved  destnictive 
of  K.  Such  a  lasting  truth  is  rarely  found. 
Indeed,  tf>e  later  histcxy  of  (xir  country  pro- 
vides us  with  many  an  example  of  firm  convk:- 
tions  falling  victim  to  ttie  beiittHng  and  less 
dignified  force  of  compromise.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  sadly  felt  it  necessary  to  sac- 
rifice the  litjerty  of  some  in  order  to  form  a 
more  prefect  Union.  Today,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  (Columbia  suffer  the  great  indignity 
of  living  wittHJut  liberty,  while  the  good  interv 
tions  of  many  In  this  (Congress  are  threatened 
by  the  willingness  of  some  to  compromise  In 
order  to  satisfy  parochial  cortcems.  There  are 
some,  however,  wtK>  have  the  freedom,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  conviction  to  think  inde- 
pendently; these  are  the  few  who  give  birth  to 
great  wisdom.  It  is  pre(asely  for  the  latter 
reason  that  I  rise  today  to  horxx  two  of  the 
country's  nrtost  exemplary  youth,  EmHy  Taglio- 
bue  arxi  Lisa  Faden. 

Emily  and  LJsa  are  two  ninth-grade  young 
women  who  have  been  blessed  by  integrity, 
endowed  by  faith,  and  honored  by  inteNi- 
gerwe.  In  their  high  school,  they  were  present- 
ed with  the  issue  of  statehood  for  the  District 
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of  Columbia  In  deddkig  whether  aflehood 
shouM  be  accompished.  they  thougtM  not  of 
the  short(X)«nings  of  government  but  rather  of 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  They  considewd  not 
how  to  preserve  or  increase  the  power  of  thair 
party  but  rather  how  to  restore  to  a  people 
their  God-^en  rights.  In  the  end  they  rnalinil 
that  if  anyone  truly  favors  freedom,  they  must 
advocate  statehcxx)  for  the  District  of  Cokan- 
bia. 

Knowing  that  mere  belief,  even  if  moraHy 
correct,  is  not  In  Itself  enough.  Emiy  and  Lisa 
had  the  courage  to  keep  themselves  from  the 
great  temptation  that  is  apathy,  a  state  of 
mind  that  seems  comforting  but  is  in  realily 
oppressive.  They  made  great  efforts  so  that 
others  coukJ  come  to  urMJerstarxi  and  synve- 
thize  with  their  beliefs.  The  result  of  their  ef- 
forts was  a  documentary  film  strip  that  made 
the  case  for  statehood.  The  film  strip  proved 
to  be  convincing  testament  to  their  great  abili- 
ty. 

What  is  particulariy  commendable  about  the 
work  of  Usa  and  Emily  is  that  it  was  executed 
with  conscience  as  a  gude.  Residents  of 
Maryland,  they  will  not  gain  materiaNy  from  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Hew  Ckihanbia. 
Their  endeavor  was  truly  altruistk:,  and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  finer  than  the  rest 

Emily  Tagllobue  and  Lisa  Faden  are  women 
of  faith.  Their  spiritual,  and  intellectual  vigor 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  us  all.  They 
serve  as  a  wortf)y  affirmation  of  the  wisdom  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  wtw  once  correctly 
stated  tfiat  "ttvough  our  great  go(xl  fortune,  in 
our  youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire." 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SEEK  CLOSED 
RULE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPiaCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
to  notify  Members  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  appears 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  request  a 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  157,  to  des- 
ignate September  17,  1987,  as  "Constitution 
Day,"  I  or  my  designee  will  seek  a  mle  which 
prohibits  amendments  to  the  bill. 


SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MNCPPC 


HON.  STENT  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSCMTATIVaB 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Maryland-Natk>nat  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  for  Its  long  and  dednat- 
ed  seorice  to  the  State  of  Mwyiand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  occaskxi  of  the  60th  arv 
niversary  of  its  creation. 

The  Maryland-Natkxial  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Conunisskxi  was  established  by  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  in  1927,  reorga- 
nized in  1959,  arKi,  as  of  1975,  had  its  laws 
recodified  in  arlicie  66D  of  the  Annotated 
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Cod*  of  M«y«and.  TTw  commiMion  is  empow- 
•r«d  by  ttw  MMmbly  to  ptan  and  zone  high- 
ways, pifto.  tni&tm  puMc  places  and  to 
prowMe  snadtve  regional  comroi  over  subdM- 
iion  planning  and  constouction  in  Maiyland 
oounisa  adiaoent  to  ttie  Nation's  Capital. 

The  iMdaover  wNch  the  conwnission  has 
Jurisdktion  have  grown  considerabty  over  the 
yem  to  indu*  almost  aN  of  Maryland's 
Prinoa  Qeoigaa  and  kilonlgomery  Counties.  In 
1940.  the  p«1(  syslam  controlled  t)y  the  com- 
miaalon  consisisd  of  281  acres.  Today,  the 
LOiiMiiBiion  controls  over  16,000  acres  of 
pvMwid  wMh  a  $17  miMon  budget 

Exiatfng  hand  in  hand  with  this  history  of 
^OHti  is  a  record  of  determination  on  the 
p«t  of  the  commission  to  provide  the  Inhabit- 
wla  of  the  Waahington  Metropolitan  region 
wNh  the  most  progressive  parte  and  planning 
system  possWe.  During  the  1960's.  the  com- 
mission's activities  stretched  from  the  opening 
of  its  first  9-hole  golf  course  at  Oxon  Run  to 
the  adoption  of  zoning  map  amendments  for 
West  Laurel,  and  South  Beltsvile.  The  1970's 
and  19eO's  have  seen  a  continuation  of  the 
in^)lementation  of  innovativo  Ideas  by  the 
LUiwiiasiiin  with  the  construction  of  a  gym- 
nastics center  at  Fairland  Regional  Parle,  the 
•oqiMtion  of  w  Equestrian  Center  in  Upper 
MvttMXO,  and  the  development  of  programs 
to  protect  the  shoreline  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  tidewaters  of  its  major  tributaries. 

The  fnjit  of  the  commission's  hard  labor  has 
not  gorte  unnoticed.  The  commission  has  won 
numerous  awards  from  the  American  Planning 
Association  for  numerous  planning  projects. 
More  Impreaaive  even  is  the  fact  that  for  an 
unprecedented  fourth  time,  the  commission 
has  been  awarded  the  National  GokJ  Medal 
Awwd  for  exceNenoe  in  parte  and  reaeation 
management 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ail  my  colleagues  to 
ahwe  my  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Parte  and  Planning 
Commisaion  and  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  commission's  dedfcated  members  for  their 
outstarKfng  service  to  the  human  community. 


SOVIET  TREATBIENT  OP  ITS 
JEWISH  CITIZENS  IS  A  KEY 
MEASURE  OP  SOVIET  INTEN- 
TIONS 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OTCKLOOKKU 
XH  TBS  HOUSS  OP  RKPRBSKHTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1987 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has 
t>een  sttd  in  recerrt  months  about  Vhe  new 
Soviet  policy  of  glasnost  [openness).  There 
has  bean  a  greater  wHNngross  to  discuss  pre- 
vioualy  forbidden  topics  in  the  Soviet  media. 
Hopes  have  been  raised  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  wUI  reach  signifi- 
cant igraement  on  arms  control  issues.  A  few 
we»  known  human  tights  figures  have  been 
parmitlad  greater  freedom,  and  some  promi- 
nenl  Jewiah  rafuaanies  have  been  allowed  to 
amigiato.  On  the  whole,  however,  hope  and 
^BptfUii'k'"*  have  exceeded  the  reality  of 
gfaanoat 

On  the  one  hand.  aN  of  us  wekxxne  the 
prospect  of  agreements  and  understandwigs 
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that  wM  limit  the  arms  race  and  resolve  out- 
starxing  divisive  issues.  On  the  ottier  hand, 
Mr.  Spraker,  any  expectatkm  ttiat  the  Soviet 
Government  will  observe  agreemente  with  the 
United  States  must  be  weighed  against  ttie 
Soviet  record  on  keeping  other  intemattonal 
agreements  which  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
signed. 

Soviet  performance  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  is  crucial  in  this  regard.  In  the  Helsinki 
Fmal  Act,  ttie  Soviet  Government  pledged  to 
respect  human  rights,  iricluding  freedom  of  re- 
ligkxjs  observance  and  ttie  right  to  emigrate 
and  travel  freely.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  observe 
these  obligations,  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
observe  other  intematkKial  agreements? 

Jewish  emigration  is  a  key  measure  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  attitudes,  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  there  are  positive  signs.  Over 
700  Jews  left  tt\e  Soviet  Union  in  April,  com- 
pared to  about  450  in  March,  145  in  Fetxuary, 
and  less  than  100  in  January.  These  figures, 
however,  are  still  far  betow  the  peak  year  of 
1979  when  51,000  Jews  were  permitted  to 
emigrate. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  st«l  desire 
to  leave  ttw  Soviet  Unnn,  but  they  have  been 
denied  permission  or  even  discouraged  from 
applying.  In  the  last  two  decades  alnx>st 
650,000  have  applied  to  emigrate,  but  only 
270,000  have  been  given  permission  to  do  so. 
Thus,  more  than  370,000  have  requested  per- 
mission to  leave  and  have  been  denied.  Fur- 
thermore, only  the  bravest  will  take  the  risk  of 
applying  to  emigrate.  Usually,  Jews  who  apply 
to  leave  kwse  jobs,  their  apartments,  and 
other  important  social  and  economic  privi- 
leges. Without  such  urKX)nscionable  pressure, 
it  is  certain  that  tens  of  thousands  more  wouW 
seek  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  signifk^nt 
violation  of  human  rights  still  continues  in  the 
Soviet  Unton,  despite  the  positive  signs  of 
glasnost. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Vladi- 
mir Slepak — one  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  movement— is 
denied  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Slepak's  efforts  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Jews  have  been  permitted  to 
emigrate,  yet  he  has  not  yet  received  permis- 
sion to  leave. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  Mikhail 
Shirman.  Mikhail  who  emigrated  to  Israel  in 
1980  died  of  leukemia  on  March  4  of  this 
year.  A  potentially  life-saving  operatk>n  was 
delayed  because  the  Soviet  Union  refused 
until  it  was  too  late  to  permit  his  sister,  Inessa 
Fleurov,  to  travel  to  Israel  to  donate  bone 
marrow  fex  him. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Benja- 
min Cfiamy,  a  refusenik  suffering  from  skin 
cancer,  is  repeatedly  denied  permisskin  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  to  receive  life-pro- 
tonging  medical  treatment  Chamy  and  his 
family  have  sought  permisskMi  to  emigrate 
since  1979,  but  requests  have  been  refused 
on  the  grounds  of  state  security,  although  it 
has  been  15  years  since  Chamy  had  access 
to  state  secrets. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Soviet  offkaals  delayed  granting  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Inna  Meiman,  another  Soviet 
cancer  patient  When  permission  to  leave  the 
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Soviet  Unton  was  finally  granted,  she  was  so 
weak  and  ill  that  she  died  just  a  tew  weeks 
after  her  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Becauee 
of  ttie  delay,  she  dkj  not  receive  medtoal 
treatment  that  might  have  prolonged  her  Nfe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Unton  will  come  to  real- 
ize the  crucial  importance  of  the  observance 
of  human  right— arxl  in  partKular  the  right  of 
Soviet  Jevra  to  emigrate  or  freely  to  practKe 
their  reiigton  if  ttiey  remain  in  ttieir  cejuntry. 

Huntan  rights  is  the  foundation  of  good  rela- 
ttons  between  our  two  nattons.  We  must 
measure  the  Soviets'  intenttons  by  their 
actkxi,  not  by  the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
their  media  hype.  One  of  the  most  important 
ways  to  measure  Soviet  goexJ  intentkjns  is 
their  action  in  tt>e  area  of  human  rights,  and  in 
partrcular  their  response  to  Jewish  refuseniks 
wtK>  seek  permisston  to  emigrate. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  JACK 


HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1987 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  express  my  sin- 
cerest  kHrthday  wishes  to  John  D.  Tracy  on 
the  88th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  not  only  has  "Mr.  Tracy"  served  as 
my  district  executive  assistant  for  the  past  18 
years,  but  has  been  my  friend  and  confidant 
sirKe  my  early  days  as  a  polk:e  offkier  with 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 

Jack,  wtK)  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
Bronx,  NY,  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  June  1916 
and  sen/ed  with  the  105th  Field  Artillery  until 
April  1919.  In  October  1921  he  began  his  life- 
time of  public  sennce  as  a  patrolman  with  the 
New  Yorie  City  Pofce  Department  and  in  short 
time,  rose  to  the  rank  of  detective  and  then 
sergeant  A  gifted  educator,  he  then  spent  16 
years  as  an  instructor  at  the  Delehanty  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Service.  He  is  credited  with  having 
more  than  100,000  polk:e  offk»rs  under  his 
tutelage  during  his  tenure  at  ttie  institute, 
many  of  whom  rose  through  the  ranks  be- 
cause of  ¥»hat  they  learned  from  this  extraor- 
dinary indivklual.  One  such  student  was  a 
young  man  from  East  Hariem  who  desperately 
wanted  to  be  the  best  polk»  officer  he  couW 
be;  one  who  years  later  would  represent  New 
York's  19th  Congressional  District  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

From  law  enforcement  Jack  moved  onto  a 
position  with  the  city  of  New  Yorie's  Parole 
Commisskjn  later  serving  as  Assistant  Lk^nse 
Commisskxier.  Commisswner  Tracy  was  then 
appointed  Chief  of  Police  Auxiliaries  in  New 
York's  Office  of  Civil  Defense  where  he  re- 
mained until  1966. 

In  1968,  after  successfully  managing  ttie 
campaign  which  put  his  former  student  in 
Congress,  Jack  Tracy  joined  my  staff.  During 
these  past  18V^  years  he  has  worn  many 
hats;  from  politk^l  advisor  to  campaign  chair- 
man. He  is  responsible  for  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful cases  brought  before  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Appeals  Board  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  a 
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dear  friend  of  law  enforcement  arxl  veterans 
groups  throughout  the  city  and  State. 

I  have  heard  people  say  of  Jack,  that  he 
has  forgotten  more  than  most  of  us  will  ever 
know.  At  88  he  remains  as  vital  and  quick- 
witted an  irxAvMual  as  when  I  first  met  him. 
His  stories  of  days  gone  t>y  not  only  entertain, 
but  teach  ail  wtiom  are  fextonate  to  meet  Jack 
Tracy.  He  is  a  special  breed  of  man;  one  wfio 
epitomizes  the  word  friend. 

It  is  my  horxx  to  wish  ttiis  gentleman  the 
happiest  of  birthdays  and  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  him  for  his  years  of  servk^e, 
again,  tx)th  as  a  trusted  member  of  my  staff 
and  my  dear  frierxJ.  Happy  birthday.  Jack. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  KOS8 
AND  LUCILLE  MAURER 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMAKTLAMD 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritHJte  to  two  outstaneJing  leaders  in  Mary- 
land, Helen  Koss  and  Lucille  Maurer,  both  of 
whom  will  be  horxxed  on  May  20  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  past  presidents  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Montgomery  County. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  work  with  tx>th  Dele- 
gates Koss  arxl  Maurer  during  my  20  years  of 
put>lk:  servKe  in  State  government  Having  the 
t>enefit  of  their  wisdom,  counsel,  and  friend- 
ship was  enriching  for  me  and  for  the  Stete  of 
Mairyland. 

Before  serving  as  a  delegate  to  ttie  Mary- 
larxJ  Constituttonal  Convention  in  1967,  Helen 
served  as  preskJent  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  arxj  organization  well  known  for  its  dili- 
gent schooling  in  practical  politics.  She  was 
elected  to  ttie  house  of  delegates  in  1970, 
during  an  era  when  women  in  the  State  legis- 
lature were  a  rarity.  It  was  Helen's  determina- 
tion, diiigerK»,  and  willingness  to  tackle  ttie 
tough  and  less  popular  issues  of  constitutional 
law  that  soon  earned  Delegate  Koss  ttie  re- 
spect of  her  colleagues. 

I  am  very  proud  that  I  appointed  Helen  the 
first  woman  to  chair  a  standing  committee  in 
ttie  Maryland  General  Assembly  and  even 
prouder  of  ttie  work  stie  accomplished  as 
ctiairman  of  Constitutional  and  Administrative 
Law  Committee.  Her  advocacy  of  civil  rights, 
election  reform,  and  unttelievable  tenacity  In 
reforms  in  ettiics  and  campaign  finance  legis- 
latxHi  left  a  very  proud  legacy. 

Lucy  Maurer  came  to  ttie  general  assemtily 
in  1969  after  a  distinguished  8  years  as  a 
member  of  ttie  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Education.  I  believe  ttiat  stie  has  had  more 
impact  ttian  any  other  single  individual  on 
publk:  education  in  Maryland  during  her  years 
of  pubik:  servk». 

As  a  delegate  arxl  in  her  role  in  ttie  leader- 
ship, Lucy  demonstrated  a  statesmanship  that 
hetpisd  to  carve  out  consensus  on  every  major 
educatton  initiative,  including  the  well  known 
"Lee-Maurer"  education  funding  formula.  She 
also  left  her  imprint  on  national  educational 
issues  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee for  ttie  National  Conference  of  Stete  Leg- 
isiatures. 

Lucy's  leadership  went  far  beyorxl  the  areas 
of  education.  Most  of  the  impoilant  Ways  and 
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Means  legislation— in  transportation.  Join 
Partnership,  arxl  many  other  areas,  were  in 
part  or  in  whole  crafted  with  the  help  of  Dele- 
gato  Maurer's  tough  negotiating  skills. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Stete  of  Mary- 
land has  Lucy  Maurer  hoMing  its  purse  strings 
in  her  present  role  as  treasurer.  The  Board  of 
PublK  Works  will  t>e  enrictied  by  her  presence 
arxl  challenged  by  her  astuteness,  thus  assur- 
ing competent  financial  management  of  the 
Stete. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  tttese 
two  accomplished  leaders  in  Maryland. 


ELLIS  A.  SAFDEYE.  A  MAN  OP 
VALOR  AND  VIRTUE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  truly  exti-aordinary  individual,  Mr.  Ellis 
A.  Safdeye.  Mr.  Safdeye  has  had  a  distin- 
gejished  career  as  a  businessman  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist arxl  his  accomplishments  in  com- 
merce exterxl  from  my  distrtot  in  Brooklyn  to 
all  cexners  of  ttie  worid.  He  is  also  one  erf  ttie 
most  committed  and  respected  leaders  of  tfie 
Syrian  Jewish  community  in  ttie  United  States. 
And  Ellis  Is  a  ck>se  personal  friend,  wtiose 
wisdom  arxl  judgment  have  guided  me 
throughout  my  career  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  perhaps  no  more  im- 
periled community  in  ttie  wexkl  than  ttie  Jews 
of  Syria.  The  handful  of  Jews  still  living  under 
that  hostile  regime  are  burdened  with  intoler- 
able oppression  in  ttieir  daily  lives  and  face 
seemingly  insurmountat)le  barriers  wtik:h  pre- 
vent ttiem  from  emigrating.  Ellis  Safdeye  has 
led  ttie  fight  for  his  brethren  in  Syria.  Ten 
years  ago,  Ellis  and  I  helped  bring  12  ycxjng 
Syrian  Jewish  women  to  ttie  United  States  so 
ttiey  could  fulfill  ttie  sanctity  of  marriage.  I 
conskler  that  achievement  one  of  my  proudest 
moments  in  Congress.  It  would  not  tiave  t>een 
possible  without  the  remarieable  talents  of  Ellis 
Safdeye. 

Ellis  has  worked  tirelessly  to  preserve 
Syrian  Jewish  culture  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  ttie  most  important  Septiardic  Jewish 
instidittons  in  Br(x>klyn  bear  ttie  mark  of  tiis  40 
years  of  dednation  arxl  tove.  Ellis  worked 
tiand  in  tiand  with  the  eminent  rabt>irMC  leader 
RabtM  Yosef  Harari  Raful  in  ttie  devetopment 
of  Yeshlvat  Ateret  Torah.  He  has  also  provkl- 
ed  years  of  leadership  at  Stiaarei  Zion,  ttie 
country's  largest  Syrian  Jewish  congregation 
and  is  a  past  president  of  another  oil  Brook- 
lyn's remarkat>le  ptaces  of  learning,  Yeshiva 
Magen  Davkl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Ellis  Safdeye's  many 
gifts  is  his  atxlity  to  bring  togettier  people  of 
differing  backgrounds  and  opinions.  Alttxwgh 
Ellis  is  one  of  this  country's  most  eloquent  ad- 
vocates for  the  Septiardk:  community,  he  is 
passkxiateiy  dedk^ated  to  ttie  Orthodox 
Jewish  community  as  a  wtx)to.  Recognizing 
Ellis'  unk^ue  contributiexis  to  Jewish  life,  the 
Agudath  Israel  of  America— ttie  largest  grass- 
roota  orttxxtox  organization  in  this  country- 
will  present  him  with  ttie  prestigkxjs  HaGaon 
Rav  Aharon  Kotler  Meirxnlal  Award  on  May 
24. 
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Named  for  one  of  the  giante  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Jewish  culture,  this  awwd  couM  hav« 
no  more  worthy  recipient  than  EMs  Safdeye. 
In  choosing  ite  honoree,  the  Agudath  Israel  is 
offering  a  remarieable  display  of  unity  in  the 
(xttxxtox  community.  That  ttiis  eirgan^ation — 
founded  by  Ashkenazin>— has  decided  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  a  pillar  of  Syrian  Jewry,  is  a  dear  in- 
dKation  ttiat  ttie  American  orttiodox  communi- 
ty is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  harmontous 
partnership  between  Ashkenazim  and  Sephar- 
dim.  Few  indivxluals  represent  the  spirit  of  this 
coalition  better  than  Ellis  Safdeye. 

I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
wHI  join  me  in  wisNng  Ellis  Safdeye  a  hearty 
"Mazel  Tov"  for  receiving  the  Agudath  Israel's 
distinguished  award.  I  am  kxjking  forward  to 
many,  many  more  years  of  friendship  with  EHis 
and  to  working  with  him  (xi  ttie  issues  of  im- 
portance to  our  neigt^xxtx>od,  our  Nation,  and 
the  diaspora 


A  TRIBUTE  DR.  ERNST  KATZ 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUPOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  tnjiy  outstanding  indivklual.  Dr. 
Ernst  Katz.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
horxxing  this  esteemed  memt>er  of  my  com- 
munity wtx)  fex  50  years  has  served  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Junkx  Ptiilharnxxik;  Orchestra  of 
California.  Dr.  Katz  will  be  honored  on  May  27 
at  a  Goklen  Jutiilee  Gala  for  the  "oWest 
young  peoples'  cxchestra  in  the  West" 

Dr.  Katz'  motto,  "Give  youth  a  chance  to  be 
heard"  aptiy  descrii>es  ttie  tiistory  eif  ttie 
Junkx  Philharmonic.  Since  1937,  the  orcties- 
tiB  has  served  aspiring  young  musk:ians  and 
provided  musk»l  entertainment  for  souttiem 
Califexnia.  Ttxough  hundreds  of  perfcxmances, 
the  Junkx  Philharmonk:  has  brought  the  talent 
of  Its  ycxing  musrcians  to  ttie  ears  of  ttie 
putjlK.  The  orchestra  has  not  only  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  worid  of  music 
but  has  also  raised  millkxis  of  doHars  for  char- 
ity ttirough  k>enefit  (xxx»rta. 

Frcxn  ttie  beginning.  Dr.  Katz  ties  tieen 
committed  to  ttie  dreams  and  aspiratiexis  e>f 
young  people.  By  lending  his  musttal  exper- 
tise and  directiexi,  Dr.  Katz  has  given  his  stu- 
dents ttie  erxxMjragement  and  exxifklence  to 
suexeed  in  music  as  well  as  in  ottier  areas. 
Many  akimni  of  ttie  ptiHtianrxxxc  have  gone 
on  to  becexne  mentoers  of  symphonies 
throughout  the  worid,  white  ottiers  have  built 
careers  in  such  fields  as  business,  law,  and 
medx^ne.  All  have  benefited  fnxn  ttie  unk^ue 
experience  of  working  with  Dr.  Katz  arxl  ttie 
phUtiarmonic. 

Dr.  Katz  is  an  inspiratiexi  to  all  of  us.  I  sahJte 
him  tx>th  for  his  rich  cexitritxjtion  to  music  and 
his  dedcation  to  the  youth  of  our  society. 
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A  TItraUTB  TO  SHARYN  KLINE 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

onunrois 
or  TBI  HOUB  or  BSPaSSBITATlVKS 

Mondaw.  May  IS.  1987 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Mnoi*.  Mr.  SpMker.  it  is  wHti 
owt  ptmiiTT  and  admlrlton  that  I  honor  a 
oonaMuant  of  mira  from  the  21st  District  of  II- 
Inoia.  who  «Ms  on*  of  <!«•  U.&  Postal  Service 
ainitojiaaa  In  hn  nn-'-""'  -^ — ^  *~  **^ 
H«iclciw>ad  Postal  EmployM  of  the  Year. 

Sfwyn  KIne  of  Hamal.  IL.  was  on  her  way 
to  work  at  the  Doraey.  lU  Post  Office  in  Janu- 
•y  1983.  whan  she  was  involved  in  an  auto 
•oddani  that  Ml  her  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
dowa  Aflar  apendhig  6  morMhs  in  the  hospital 
wd  undergoing  reh^Htaion-aJI  with  the 
love  «id  aupport  of  her  famly-Mrs.  KNne  re- 
tuned  to  work  at  the  EdwardavWe.  IL,  Post 
OfRoa  in  January  1965.  Today,  she  drives  her- 
•eN  to  work,  where  har  outstandkig  K*  P«- 
tomMwa  and  personal  achievements  have 
fiMde  har  mt  asset  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Her  dedhxtion  and  energy  have  touched 
not  only  har  oowodwrs.  but  atao  the  communi- 
ly  in  wWch  she  Ives,  where  she  is  an  active 
member  of  har  church  and  heads  the  local 
ch^Msr  of  the  Spinal  Cord  Society.  Despite 
har  hwKflcap.  Mrs.  Kine's  dMgence  and  spirit 
have  liean  m  liiapiraMon  to  an  who  know  her. 
In  «i  effort  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
gln^Me  of  this  exceptional  woman,  I  am  sub- 
miaing  for  the  Record  a  recent  biography  of 
SharynKlne. 

UJB.  Post  Omcx.  Edwardsvillb.  IL, 
jAiniABT  27, 1987 
It  was  cold  that  mominr.  dear,  but  very 
oold.  1993.  January  6,  7:4S  sjn..  It  was  the 
Mnrf  of  moraine  the  TV  and  radio  people 
warn  you  to  beware  of  the  frost  and  ice  on 
l)ridgcs  and  overpaaies.  It  was  the  kind  of 
innrwfan  tliat  can  change  the  'good'  life— 
the  simple,  routtne.  take-good-health-for- 
granted  kind  of  life— Into  disaster,  into  a 
challenge  which  few  of  us  ever  need  tc  face. 
Sharyn  K.  Kline  had  it  all  going  for  her. 
A  beautiful  family  and  home,  a  bachelor  of 
sdenee  degree  bi  education,  an  excellent 
Job.  active  in  the  church,  a  good,  intelligent 
mind,  physically  attractive  and  well  liked  by 
everyone.  Since  first  beginning  her  career  in 
the  U.S.  Postal  Servtee.  her  goal  was  to 
iMcome  a  Postmaster.  Finally,  after  much 
hard  work,  peraeveranoe,  training  twtb  on- 
the-job  and  off,  omtinued  self -Improvement 
toward  a  worthy  goal,  finally,  she  was  given 
her  first  big  opportunity.  On  Dec  31.  1982, 
■be  was  detailed  from  the  Edwardsvllle,  IL 
Post  Office  as  OIC  in  the  Dorsey,  IL  Post 
Office.  It  was  an  ecstatic  time  for  her  and 
all  those  who  knew  her. 

Six  mornings  later  tragedy  slipped  Into 
the  life  of  Sharyn  Kline  on  her  way  to  her 
atiU-new  assignment.  Just  like  the  patch  of 
titMted  kx  created  a  monster  on  Route  159. 
The  Mustang  sliced  off  the  highway,  hit  an 
embankment,  rolled  over  several  times.  The 
body  of  Sharyn  Kline  landed  60  feet  from 
the  vehide.  Twelve  brokoi  rlbe,  broken  back 
and  severed  spinal  cord,  paralysis,  injuries 
to  tt^?tn«<'*'  and  lunga.  on  spinal  cord  inner- 
vatlan  for  ))owl  and  bladder,  paraplegia.  Bi- 
leteral  chest  tube  inaerUcHi.  Exploratory 
Ispatotomy.  Artificial  ventilation.  Tracheoe- 
tomy.  Surgery  to  ■tahilhif  spine.  "Employee 
wOl  proliably  never  be  able  to  resume  work." 
"Ifia.  Kline  wHl  be  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
for  the  reat  of  her  life." 
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Disability  and  retirement  forms  were  sent 
to  her  for  signature.  And  they  were  re- 
turned unsigned.  She  wasn't  through  yeU 

Sharyn  Kline  left  the  hospital  in  July 
1983.  although  her  therapy  was  a  continu- 
ing process.  In  April  1984.  she  received  her 
specially  adapted  van  with  hand  controls 
snd  r«note  controlled  lift.  And  she  returned 
to  work  for  the  Postal  Service  in  July  1986. 
She  drove  herself.  She  entered  and  left  the 
building  herself.  She  did  the  assigned  duties 
herself.  Sharyn  Kline  had  returned  to  work. 
And  by  doing  so,  she  made  less  money  than 
If  she  bad  stayed  home. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  4  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  working  for  the  MSC.  getting 
up  serveral  hours  liefore  her  scheduled  re- 
porting time.  Then,  6  hours  a  day.  Since 
September  1986,  she  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Edwardsvllle  Post  Office  as  a  FTP  clerk, 
working  30  hours  per  week,  always  prompt 
and  regular  In  attendance,  one  of  Edwards- 
ville's  most  reliable  employees,  always  cour- 
teous and  dedicated,  always  maintaining  the 
same  agreeable,  positive  manner  to  custom- 
ers and  coworkers  alike,  always  maintaining 
the  high  level  of  consistent  productivity 
that  originally  earned  her  an  OIC  aaaign- 
ment  4  years  earlier.  To  sUte  that  Stiaryn 
Kline  adjusts  well  to  changing  conditions, 
even  under  adverse  circumstances,  would  be 
the  most  gross  of  understatements.  This 
lady— and  she  has  always  been  thatr-is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  Edwardsvllle 
Post  Office  and  is  an  essential  member  of 
the  team. 

What  else  does  Sharyn  Kline  do?  Besides 
malting  the  newspaper  or  tiaving  her  name 
mentioned  on  KMOX-radio  in  St.  Louis  in 
advertisement  of  her  Spinal  Cord  Society 
causes?  She  is  ciiairman  of  the  Pastoral  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Edwardsvllle  and  a  memlier  of 
the  National  Spinal  Cord  Society,  and  has 
attended  several  of  their  conventions.  In 
February  1986  she  organized  our  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Spinal  Cord  Society,  dedicated  to 
the  cure  of  spinal  cord  Injuries  and  serving 
as  a  support  group  for  those  afflicted  with 
such  a  handicap. 

Through  Sharyn  Kline's  leadership  as 
head  of  the  local  cluster,  they  raised 
$10,000  last  year,  via  raffles,  craft  sales, 
bake  sales,  cook  t>ooks,  rummage  sales,  coin 
cans  and  appeal  letters  for  contributions 
from  large  companies.  An  excellent  example 
of  her  hard  work  and  dedication  was  Just 
last  month.  She  organized  a  sales  campaign 
for  poinsetta  plants  during  the  holidays. 
81»e  had  1,000  plants  delivered  to  her  home 
from  Louisville.  KY.  "I  had  polnsettas  ev- 
erywhere," Sharyn  said,  "even  In  the  bath- 
tub." All  were  sold,  and  either  picked  up  by 
the  purchasers  or  delivered  by  Sharyn. 

What  else  does  Sharyn  Kline  do?  What 
does  any  of  us  do?  She  shops.  She  keeps 
house.  She  cooks.  She  drives.  She  goes  to 
work.  She  does  cross  stitcti.  She  piddles 
with  plants— other  than  polnsettas.  She  at- 
tends church.  She  visits  shows  and  social 
events  connected  with  crafts  and  art.  She 
epitomizes  a  quiet  courage  and  initiative. 
She  inspires  us  all. 

And  what  doesn't  she  do?  She  doesn't 
complain  and  she  doesn't  quit! 

The  only  change  to  her  previous  goal  of 
becoming  a  Postmaster  is  to  now  become  a 
walking  Postmaster.  And  no  one  should  bet 
■gainst  her.  Sharyn  K.  Kline  isn't  through 
yet. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  COUMTT 
WiNES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

<WCALIFOBinA 

nr  THX  HOUSK  or  rxpbcsihtativis 
Monday,  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spetfcer.  I  wouM 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  dtotin- 
guished  colleagues  the  impressive  recent 
growth  of  a  new  industry  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA,  winemaking. 

There  are  approximately  11,000  acres  of 
grapes  planted  in  Santa  BartMira  County.  Vine- 
yard size  ranges  from  less  than  1  acre  to  sev- 
eral thousand  acres.  The  major  grape  varie- 
ties planted  are:  Chardonnay,  SauvigrKXi 
Blanc,  Pinot  Noir,  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and 
Riesling.  Also  planted  are  small  lots  of  Mertot. 
Qewurztraminer  and  Chenin  Blanc.  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  haa  been  enjoying  increased  na- 
tional and  international  recognition  for  the 
quality  of  Its  vines,  as  evidenced  by  tfie  many 
medal  winners. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  wineries  and  ttie 
popuiartty  of  Santa  Bart)ara  County  wines 
have  brougtit  tocal  winemakers  together  in 
1963  as  a  united  voice  by  forming  the  Santa 
Bart>ara  County  Vintners'  Association  to  pro- 
mote the  wines  and  wineries  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Its  members  Include  Au  Bon  Ctimat. 
Austin  Cellars,  Babcock  Vineyards,  BallanJ 
Canyon  Winery,  The  Brander  Vineyard,  Byron 
Vineyard  &  Winery,  J.  Carey  Cellars,  Carrari 
Vineyards.  Copenhagen  Cellars/Steams 
Wharf,  The  Firestone  Vineyard,  The  Gainey 
Vineyard,  Houtz  Vineyards,  Longoria  Wine 
Cellars,  Qupe  Wine  Cellars,  Rancho  Sisquoc, 
Sanford  Winery,  Sanford  &  Benedfct  Vk>e- 
yards,  Santa  Barbara  Winery,  Santa  Ynez 
Valley  Winery,  Tepusquet  Vineyards,  Vega 
Vineyards  Winery  and  Zaca  Mesa  Winery.  The 
association  sponsors  two  vintners'  festivals — 
one  In  April  and  the  other  in  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Vintners'  Association  on  its  im- 
pressive growth  and  devetopment 


IN  MEMORIAM:  JAMES  C.  LIOHT- 
POOT,  LAWYER  AND  SOLDIER 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TBK  DI8IXICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IH  THX  HOT7SE  OP  REPSESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguea  the 
distinguished  career  of  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  who  lived  much  of  his  life  in  Philadel- 
phia—but who  we  still  call  our  own. 

James  C.  Lightfoot  died  April  12. 1987,  after 
a  lifetime  of  achievements.  Bom  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  the  son  of  a  HowanJ  University  pro- 
fessor, he  earned  his  degree  there.  After  the 
war,  he  studied  at  Hanwd  University  and 
graduated  from  IHarvard  Law  School  in  1949. 
l-le  became  a  partner  in  tfie  center  city  of 
Philadelphia  law  finn— Moore,  Lightfoot.  and 
Ediey.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  recnited  by 
RKhanJson  DHworth  and  lured  to  Philadel- 
phia's city  hall.  He  served  as  an  assistant  city 
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aoNdtor,  specializing  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  dvN  aervice  cases  wortdng  under 
DavkJBerger. 

In  1964  he  became  an  asaistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney, appointed  to  serve  under  Drew  O'Keefe 
by  tfwrvAttomey  Ger)eral  Robert  Kennedy.  He 
served  in  that  post  until  1968.  when  he  was 
appointed  administrative  law  judge  in  ctiarge 
of  hearings  and  appeals  for  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration.  He  was  the  first  black 
named  to  such  a  post  in  Philadelphia.  He 
served  with  distlnctk>n  in  that  post  until  illness 
forced  his  retirement  in  1980. 

It  was  as  a  captain  in  Gen.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton's  famous  4th  Army  that  he  served  as  one 
of  ttw  first  black  officers  of  the  Army's  first  all- 
t>lack  armored  unit  Committed  to  combat  in 
tile  wake  of  ttie  invask>n  of  France,  he  and  his 
unit — ti>e  761st  lark  Battalk>n — were  always 
near  tf>e  center  of  action,  often  functx>ning  as 
one  of  the  speartieads  for  General  Patton's 
fast-moving  4th  Army. 

Captain  Lightfoot  and  the  750-man  t>attalion 
landed  in  France  5  months  after  the  June  6, 
1944,  Allied  invasion  of  Normandy.  From  then 
until  ttw  end  of  ttie  war  in  1945,  the  761st 
fought  in  major  battles  across  France,  Bel- 
gium, Luxemtiourg,  Germany,  and  Austria.  In 
its  first  183  days  of  combat,  it  lit)erated  30 
towns  and  4  aiiports.  As  part  of  the  massive 
force  hurled  by  Patton  into  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  in  late  December  1944,  ttie  761st  ac- 
quitted itself  with  honor.  Captain  Lightfoot  vron 
the  Purple  Heart  tfiere. 

Our  heartfelt  sympattiy  is  extended  to  his 
wife,  Audrey,  and  his  brother  and  sister. 

We  are  tfwnkful  for  the  illustrious  life  of  Jim 
LightfooL 


STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  mCHIGAM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  FORO  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  student  loan  defaults  is  unfortunate- 
ly cluttered  with  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
and  confusion.  The  most  important  fact  is  that 
in  tt>e  largest  student  k>an  program,  tfie  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program,  the  default 
rate  is  less  than  10  percent  In  other  words, 
over  90  percent  of  ttie  student  t>orrowers  are 
paying  back  on  time.  Numerous  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  in  ttie  student  loan 
programs  in  recent  years  have  led  to  substan- 
tial improvements  in  ttie  default  rates  in  the 
student  loan  programs.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  ttiat  ttiere  will  always  tie  de- 
faults in  ttiese  programs.  To  aim  for  zero  de- 
faults is  a  mistake  because  it  wouM  necessi- 
tate such  a  high  level  of  selectivity  in  student 
borrowers  that  ttie  purpose  of  ttie  programs 
woukj  be  vitiated.  If  we  want  broad  access  to 
student  kians  for  students  from  all  kinds  of 
families,  from  tow  income  backgrounds  and 
from  all  types  of  schools,  we  must  accept  a 
reaaonable  percentage  of  defaults.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  we  shouto  not  try  to  reduce  de- 
faults wttenever  we  can.  It  is  to  indnate,  how- 
ever, ttiat  we  sftouM  not  pursue  tfie  cfiimera 
of  zero  defaults  at  the  prtoe  of  student  access 
to  toans  and  to  educational  opportunitiea.  A 
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very  sensXile  article  on  this  subject  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Joe  L  McCormick,  ttie  executive 
director  of  the  Texas  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Corp.  This  artKle  appeared  in  ttie  winter 
1987  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Student  Financial 
Ak)  and  I  woukJ  Hke  to  sfiare  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Dspault  Rats  Factok:  Who  Is  Reaixt 

AT  Fault? 

(By  Joe  L.  McCormick) 

In  August  1985,  Secretary  of  Education 
William  Bennett  Issued  a  sharply  worded 
warning  atxiut  defaults  In  federally  spon- 
sored student  loan  programs  (Relnhard, 
"ED  Predicts"  1985).  More  recently.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  Bruce  Cames 
decreed  that  "any  default  rate  is  intoler- 
able." Projecting  what  he  called  an  "alarm- 
ing" five  year  Increase  in  the  rate  and  the 
doUar  value  of  student  loan  defaults.  Secre- 
tary Beimett  soimded  the  alarm  of  the  stag- 
gering financial  implications  for  taxpayers 
and  future  txirrowers  if  federal  expenses  for 
t>ad  educational  debts  continue  to  rise.  Once 
again,  a  new  Secretary  of  Education  tias  dis- 
covered student  loan  defaults  as  if  no  one 
liefore  him  had  any  idea  that  they  were 
indeed  a  serious  Issue. 

To  the  extent  Secretary  Beimett's  re- 
marks reflect  genuine  concern  over  a  very 
serious  problem  in  federal  student  financial 
aid  policy,  colleagues  in  the  student  loan  in- 
dustry welcome  his  concern  and  efforts  to 
effectively  control  loan  defaults.  But  to  the 
extent  his  remarlcs  and  the  policies  of  his 
department  will  (1)  impose  more  rigorous 
and  costly  student  loan  origination  and  col- 
lection practices  on  commercial  lenders, 
loan  servicers,  secondary  markets,  and  guar- 
antee agencies.  (2)  compel  lenders  and  guar- 
antee agencies  to  share  an  increasingly  un- 
reasonable percentage  of  the  student  loan 
default  costs  now  covered  by  the  federal 
govenunent,  and  (3)  uimecessarily  deny 
future  access  to  student  loans  in  the  name 
of  default  prevention,  ttiis  writer  must 
sound  his  own  alarm  and  take  great  excep- 
tion to  the  use  of  student  loan  defaults  as 
the  'whipping  twy'  of  federal  student  finan- 
cial aid. 

Secretary  Bennett  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  concern  for  effective  resolution  of  stu- 
dent loan  defaults.  Consider  the  following 
recent  events: 

His  1985  statement  was  made  in  the  midst 
of  a  host  of  "default  prevention"  proposals 
in  Congress,  some  of  which  have  already 
tieen  enacted  into  law  as  part  of  this  past 
year's  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
19S6  (Congrestional  Record  1988). 

By  the  end  of  FY  1985,  the  cumulative 
amount  of  matured  student  loans  in  the 
Ouaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program 
had  surpassed  $38.8  billion  dollars,  with 
almost  70%  of  this  growth  having  occurred 
since  1980. 

In  1984,  the  Congress  passed  legislation  di- 
recting the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  70  year  history,  to  col- 
lect defaulted  student  loans  and  other 
amounts  owed  the  federal  government  by 
offsetting  the  tax  returns  of  delinquent  bor- 
rowers (Relnhard,  "Tax  Refund  Withhold- 
InT'  1985). 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Council 
of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs  report- 
ed that  "the  reduction  of  student  loan  de- 
fault rates"  was  the  single  most  important 
concern  of  state  guarantee  agencies  (Nation- 
al Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Pro- 
grams 1988). 

Both  commercial  lenders  and  participat- 
ing schools  liave  l>ecome  increasingly  aware 
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and  concerned  about  the  impact  of  student 
loan  defaults  on  their  continued  involve- 
ment in  the  OSL  program. 

In  summary,  student  loan  defaults  have 
lieen  and  are  currently  a  serious  national 
concern  on  the  part  of  all  the  participants 
in  the  OSL  program.  It  is  reoogniaed  by 
policy  maker  and  practitioner  alike  as  more 
of  a  threat  to  the  quaUty  and  integrity  of 
our  federal  student  aid  programs  than  any 
other  single  issue. 

cnearly,  student  loan  defaults  are  a  prob- 
lem. They  are  also  a  fact  of  life  in  any  social 
program  that  lends  money  to  young  people 
with  no  credit  history,  no  collateral,  no  co- 
signer, and  no  assurance  of  success  in  their 
educational  pursuits.  There  has  proliably 
never  tieen  a  more  critical  time  In  the  histo- 
ry of  student  loans  for  us  to  reexamine,  re- 
evaluate, and  rethink  what  we  do  and  wliy 
we  do  it  in  the  administration  of  student 
loans.  Every  facet  of  the  student  loan  proc- 
ess should  lie  reviewed  with  the  thought  in 
mind:  'Is  what  we  do  and  why  we  do  it  Part 
of  the  Problem  or  Part  of  the  Solution?" 
Pogo  said  it  best:  "we  have  met  the  enemy 
and  he  is  us!" 

WHO  DSPAULTS? 

When  the  question  "Who  Defaults"  is  ini- 
tially asked,  one  would  think  as  long  as  the 
student  loan  programs  have  l>een  in  exist- 
ence we  could  answer  with  overwhelming 
empirical  data.  Unfortunately,  there  is  more 
myth  than  material,  more  feeling  than  fact, 
and  the  research  is  hardly  extensive.  Some 
attempts  have  tieen  made.  What  these  stud- 
ies have  brought  to  light  are  a  limited 
numlier  of  generally  accepted  facts  alwut 
the  defaulted  Ixirrower 

Defaulten  tend  to  have  relatively  smaU 
loan  balances:  Davis  (1985)  found  that  the 
average  loan  balance  of  defaulters  tended  to 
tie  between  $2500  and  $2700.  Lee  (1982) 
found  that  "cumulative  loan  size  does  not 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  proliabUi- 
ty  of  default.  As  the  cumulative  loan  size  in- 
creases, so  does  the  numlier  of  years  in 
school.  The  future  income  and/or  propensi- 
ty to  repay  loans  may  increase  with  more 
years  of  education." 

Fint  year  students  are  the  most  likely  de- 
faulters: A  study  by  the  New  York  State 
Higher  Education  Services  Corporation 
(1984)  found  "a  strong  Inverse  relationship 
lietween  default  and  .  .  .  years  spent  in 
school.  Borrowers  who  last  borrowed  as 
freslimen  had  the  highest  default  rate, 
14.2%.  The  default  rate  dropped  steadily  as 
class  level  rose,  with  seniors  and  graduate 
students  having  the  lowest  level  of  defaults, 
2.6%."  Similarly.  Davis  found  that  54%  of 
Pennsylvania  defaulters  were  first-year  stu- 
dents. This  result  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, since  first  year  students  are  more 
likely  to  drop  out  before  completing  their 
education  or  training  programs.  The  prema- 
ture termination  of  studies  often  Indicates 
dissatisfaction  with  such  programs  and  fre- 
quently correlates  with  low  earnings  and/or 
unemplojrment  after  leaving  schooL 

Defaulters  tend  to  come  from  the  ranks  of 
younffer  students:  Davis  correlated  the  tUgh 
incidence  of  default  among  first-year  stu- 
dents, in  part,  to  the  relative  youth  of  such 
twrrowers.  Younger  students  are  often  less 
mature,  less  worldly,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  exercise  appropriate  Judgment 
when  making  educational  and  credit  deci- 
sions. 

Defaulters  are  more  frequently  low  income 
borrowers:  Ehlenfeldt  and  Springfield 
(1984),  in  a  study  of  approximately  4.000 
Virginia  defaulters,  found  that  over  77  per- 
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eent  were  tram  families  that,  at  the  time 
tbeir  kmm  wore  oricbiated.  bad  total  In- 
fHTmf  of  $ao.OOO  or  lea.  Ttaoae  from  fami- 
nes with  tncomcs  of  $20,001  to  $40,000  com- 
prtaed  approzlmately  30  percent  of  the 
state's  defaulters,  whDe  students  from  fami- 
nes wltb  inoomes  above  $40,000  accounted 
for  less  than  3  peroent  of  those  who  had 
failed  to  repay  their  educational  debts.  U>w 
income  students  tend  to  be  educationally, 
■odally.  and  economically  disadvantaged,  so 
they  are  leas  likely  to  succeed  in  school. 
Upon  leaving  sdiool.  they  are  more  likely  to 
experience  unemployment  and/or  low 
wages.  Also,  low  income  students  sre  less 
likely  to  come  from  households  in  which 
credit  ezperimoe  is  the  norm. 

D^tUten  are  more  WcAy  to  have  attend- 
ed trade  and  teOutieal  eOiooU  and  commu- 
nOg  eoUeget  Otan  vnivereitUt  and  graduaU 
adutoU:  Lee  (19M)  reported  a  gross  national 
default  rate  of  18.61  percent  for  two-year 
public  colleges.  17.M  peroent  for  proprietary 
institutions,  and  10.38  percent  for  public 
four-year  colleges.  New  York  found  that 
"people  who  last  borrowed  for  attendance  at 
vocatioaal  schools  had  a  proporUon  of  de- 
faulters (17.3%)  two  times  ss  great  as  bor- 
itnrers  who  bad  attended  two-year  schools 
(8.6%).  At  four  year  colleges  and  graduate 
sdMMds.  the  percentages  of  delinquent  de- 
faulters dropped  lower  still,  to  4.8%  and 
X.'t%."  However,  default  rates  among  differ- 
ent school  types  may  be  less  a  function  of 
such  schools'  policies  and  practices  as  a 
result  of  the  characteristics  (socioeconomic 
irtat^n  unemployment  and/or  Income  level 
after  graduation,  etc)  of  borrowers  who 
attend  various  institutions.  Boyd  and 
Martin  (1085).  for  example,  found  the  high- 
est levels  of  unemployment  among  former 
OSL  borrowers  to  be  within  the  ranks  of 
former  proprietary  school  students,  while 
the  lowest  unemployment  levels  came  from 
students  with  postgraduate  degrees.  As 
Boyd  and  Martin  concluded,  "Evidently, 
higher  degrees  not  only  mean  higher  in- 
comes but  more  regular  forms  of  employ- 
ment as  well." 

We  also  learned  what  came  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone  .  .  .  High  risk  students  (low 
income,  minority,  low  achievers)  are  more 
likely  to  default  on  a  student  loan  than  the 
tiadttitxial  middle  income,  white,  highly  mo- 
tivated student!  This  is  no  less  true  today 
than  when  the  OSL  Program  was  estab- 
lished in  1965.  But  at  least  in  1965  we  had, 
as  a  nation,  determined,  and  most  appropri- 
ately so.  that  *uch  ttudents  were  worth  the 
riMkl 

These  were  the  very  students  that  federal 
financial  assistance  was  designed  to  rescue, 
to  aid.  When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
signed  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1965,  he 
spoke  of  what  it  meant  to  the  nation,  its 
people,  and  lU  future.  Because  of  all  that 
went  into  the  Fg*.  particularly  the  student 
aid  provisions,  he  said  "any  high  school 
senior  in  this  great  land  of  ours  can  apply  to 
any  coOege  or  university  in  any  of  the  fifty 
states  and  not  be  turned  away  because  his 
finny  Is  poor"  (Johnson  1965).  Students 
from  "large  families  and  poor  families."  he 
said,  would  be  able  to  learn  how  to  be  "me- 
chanics and  welders  and  operators  of  heavy 
machinery,  and  they  wOl  have  Jobs  that  are 
more  enduring  and  more  profitable  than 
.  .  who  go  out  to  lead  in  our  class- 


We  must  face  our  dQemma  forcefully, 
honestly,  and  pragmatically.  Defaults  can 
be  inevented.  loans  can  be  paid  back  in  full. 
but  we  must  first  recognise  an  old  ancient 
if   you   make   enough   loans    to 
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enough  people  over  a  long  eiuHigh  period  of 
time,  there  will  be  some  Def  aultsll 

WHO  IS  THX  FAULT  IH  "DIFAULTS"? 

In  the  thirty  year  history  of  the  federal 
student  loan  programs,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  debate  over  this  ques- 
tion. Prom  a  purely  legal  and  moral  perspec- 
tive, the  student  borrower  is  at  "Pault".  He 
or  she  borrowed  the  money  and  promised  to 
pay  it  back,  regardless  of  what  the  future 
might  our  might  not  hold  for  him/her. 

Prom  a  policy  perspective,  there  is  the 
"Pault"  of  the  federal  govermnent  for  not 
providing  the  necessary  program  adminis- 
tration. Incentives,  and  funds  to  effectively 
control  student  loan  defaulte.  There  has 
»i«n  grown  to  be  an  unmistakable  "imbal- 
ance" of  loan  vs.  gift  aid  available  to  needy 
students.  This  has  occurred  during  the  past 
five  years  due  to  a  real  dollar  decline  in  the 
funding  of  Pell  and  other  federal  grant  pro- 
grams (OUlespie  and  Quincy  1984).  In  order 
to  not  deny  access  to  needy  students, 
schools  have  had  to  rely  increasingly  on 
loans,  not  grants,  to  meet  students'  financial 
needs.  The  total  amount  of  debt  burden  a 
student  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  major  concern 
(Hansen  1987). 

Lenders,  schools,  and  guarantee  agencies 
are  all  at  "Fault"  for  aggressively  promoting 
the  student  loan  program  to  encourage 
more  borrowing  in  order  to  maximize  yield, 
increase  enrollments,  and  increase  loan 
access.  Now  that  we  have  entered  a  new  era 
of  balanced  budgets,  fiscal  constraints,  and 
more  restricted  growth  in  federal  student 
aid  programs,  we  are  again  hearing  such 
phrases  as  "limited  access,"  "credit  worthi- 
ness," and  the  "raising  of  standards."  New 
economic  realities  simply  do  not  allow  mas- 
sive federal  investments  in  the  future  of  all 
its  citizens.  Former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gardner  once 
sUted:  "the  society  which  exalts  philosophy 
because  philosophy  is  an  exalted  profession 
and  scorns  plumbing  because  plumbing  is  a 
humble  profession  will  someday  find  that 
neither  its  philosophies  nor  its  toUets  wlU 
hold  water." 

The  time  has  come  to  admit  the  obvious: 
we  are  all  at  "Fault"  for  defaults  and  in  a 
real  sense  no  one  is  at  "Pault."  There  are 
and  there  will  be  defaults  in  any  student 
loan  program  that  serves  needy  students. 
The  challenge  for  us  is  to  continue  to  im- 
prove what  we  are  now  doing  to  more  effec- 
tively control  the  defaults  that  we  now  have 
and  will  have  in  the  future.  If  we  truly  be- 
lieve in  providing  educational  opportunity 
for  all  those  we  serve,  then  we  must  resist 
efforts  to  close  the  "front"  door  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  misguided  efforts  to 
close  the  "back"  door  of  defaults.  It  is  high 
time  we  took  the  "fault"  out  of  "defaults" 
and  put  In  its  place  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  future  of  the  young  people  we  serve  .  .  . 
a  strong  commitment  to  improving  the  stu- 
dent loan  programs  we  administer  In  order 
to  preserve,  not  limit  access  to  postsecond- 
ary  educational  opportimlty. 

SOME  POSSIXUt  mw  PXBSFICTIVKS 

If  we  can  accept  that  fact  that  there  are 
defaults  without  condemning  the  loan  pro- 
gram and  "throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water,"  then  we  can  more  effectively 
address  the  question  of  solutions.  As  unpop- 
ular and  poUtically  unwise  as  it  may  iMWear 
on  the  surface,  we  must  look  at  the  question 
of  acceptable  tolerances  in  the  default  rate. 
Contrary  to  what  others  may  think,  there 
are  acceptable  tolerances  for  defaiilt  rates 
in  the  GSL  program.  It  is  important  for  us 
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to  develop  realistic  definitions  and  to  edu- 
cate Congress  and  the  American  public  as  to 
what  is  acceptable. 

What  levels  of  student  loan  default  should 
Americans  expect  to  bear?  Why  not  15  per- 
cent? While  this  may  seem  abnormally  high, 
it  still  means  that  85  peroent  of  aO  dollars 
borrowed  by  students  are  being  repaid— not 
a  bad  success  rate  for  a  program  that  lends 
money  to  young  people  who  are  without 
credit  histories,  lacking  in  collateral,  unas- 
sisted by  cosigners,  and  lack  the  assurance 
of  success  in  their  educational  pursuits. 

Another  possible  solution,  no  more  popu- 
lar than  the  first,  is  to  provide  substantial 
increases  in  grant  funding  for  high  risk 
needy  students.  Ideally,  student  loans 
should  be  the  last  thing  awarded  the  stu- 
dent in  his  financial  aid  iMckage  after  his 
eligibility  for  scholarships,  grants,  and  work 
programs  has  been  exhausted.  No  other  so- 
lutions would  do  more  to  curb  potential  de- 
faults than  dramatic  increases  in  grant  aid. 
In  the  long  run  it  Is  probably  cheaper  for 
society  to  provide  grant  aid  to  yoimg  and 
needy  students  than  to  pay  their  tab  for  de- 
faulted loans.  We  must  renew  our  efforts  to 
seek  and  secure  well  balanced  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  at  both  the  federal  and 
state  levels.  Let's  spend  a  little  less  on  our 
military  and  technological  hardware  and  a 
little  more  on  the  human  resources  that  will 
one  day  be  needed  to  manage  that  hard- 
ware. Political  realities  must  be  overcome 
and  new  priorities  won  in  the  never  ending 
battle  of  the  budget. 

Finally,  there  is  a  solution  that  Is  some- 
what Independent  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  this  solution 
that  may  ultimately  determine  the  futiure  of 
student  loans  in  this  coimtry.  Simply  stated, 
this  solution  calls  on  all  sectors  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  industry— schools,  lenders,  second- 
ary markets,  and  guarantors— to  take  bold, 
new  initiatives  (not  yet  identified  and/or 
agreed  to)  In  establishing  a  better  under- 
standing of  student  loan  defaults  and  in 
working  together  to  more  effectively  pre- 
vent and  control  them. 

A  first  step  in  this  effort  should  most  defi- 
nitely be  the  sponsorship  of  an  extensive 
national  research  effort  to  document  the 
multif  aceted  nature  of  the  student  loan  de- 
fault problem  in  this  country.  What  we  now 
know  about  defaults  Is  simply  not  enough. 
Who  really  Is  the  defaulted  borrower?  What 
were  the  most  significant  factors  surround- 
ing his  default?  What  other  socioeconomic 
indicators  were  related  to  the  actual  de- 
fault? In  addition,  loan  servicing  and  collec- 
tion practices  should  be  studied  as  well  as 
the  various  activities  of  schools  and  lenders. 
The  answers  may  not  be  pleasant.  Some  of 
us  wlU  no  doubt  find  their  poUcy  implica- 
tions threatening  to  the  way  we  ciirrently 
do  business.  But  we  must  do  the  research, 
analyze  the  data,  and  replace  the  myth  with 
methodology  that  works. 

Next  we  must  expand  and  embrace  self- 
regiilation.  If  student  loan  defaults  threaten 
the  entire  student  loan  Industry,  then  we 
must  exercise  the  appropriate  accountabil- 
ity to  all  the  publics  we  serve:  students,  tax- 
payers, policymakers,  etc.  Schools,  lenders, 
and  guarantors  who  experience  serious  de- 
fault problems  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  effectively  "clean  house."  (Con- 
cerned associations  like  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  the 
National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
Programs,  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators,  and  the 
Consumer  Bankers  AssocaUon  must  encour- 
age reasMiable,  but  firm,  expediation  of  pro- 


gram administration  on  the  part  of  their 
members.  Peer  pressure  can  be  an  effective 
tool  in  combating  defaults,  especially  when 
it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  alternatives  to 
sweep  in  government  regulation. 

Finally,  we  can  improve  what  we  are  al- 
ready doing.  Schools,  lenders,  and  giuutm- 
tors  should  reexamine  their  current  policies 
and  procedures  in  light  of  changes  which 
could  help  prevent  defaults  in  the  future. 
Improved  student  consumer  information  is 
Just  one  example  of  a  possible  area  of 
needed  Improvement.  In  addition,  schools 
must  become  more  concerned  about  out- 
comes: the  success  of  the  student  at  the  end 
of  the  program  of  education  or  training.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  student  to  have  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  education,  he 
must  also  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  pursuit  of  his  educational  goals. 
Support  services  such  as  tutoring  and  coun- 
seling programs  must  be  available  If  the 
"high  risk"  student  is  to  have  any  reasona- 
ble chance  to  succeed. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
short-term  solutions  to  a  long-range  prob- 
lem simply  will  not  effectively  address  the 
question  of  student  loan  defaults.  We 
cannot  afford,  no  matter  how  politicaUy 
tempting,  to  quick-fix,  budget-cutting  solu- 
tions that  continue  to  plague  the  OSL  pro- 
gram. It  is  imperative  that  we  address  the 
issue  of  defaults  openly,  candidly,  and  in 
the  context  of  what  will  most  effectively 
solve  the  default  problem  and  assure  access 
to  student  loans  in  the  future.  This  Is  what 
we  must  all  truly  be  about.  We  have  made  a 
promise  to  the  young  people  of  this  great 
nation.  Their  future  and  the  future  of  our 
society  demands  that  we  keep  it. 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMABTLAITD 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  year,  a 
tragic  acxadent  claimed  the  lives  of  two  young 
students  from  St  Vincent  Pallotti  High  School 
in  Laurel,  MD.  A  third  was  seriousiy  injured. 

Three  young  women,  longtime  friends,  were 
returning  home  from  scfKX>l.  Their  small  auto- 
mobile was  stuck  in  traffic  on  a  Nil.  The 
brakes  on  a  dump  truck  stopped  ahead  of  the 
automobile  failed  to  hoM.  This  was  a  dump 
truck  k>aded  with  hot  asphalt.  WNIe  registered 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  dump 
truck  had  not  been  inspected  for  3  years.  In 
additicxi,  a  District  of  Columbia  man  with  an 
expired  operator's  license  was  driving  the 
truck. 

Seriously  defective  brakes  failed  to  hold  the 
dump  tru^  As  the  dump  truck  rolled  back- 
ward, it  gathered  speed,  and  slammed  into  the 
automobile  killing  Jeannine  Everhart  and 
Gloria  Graham  and  injuring  Lisa  Beavers. 

This  tremendous  tragedy  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  fami- 
lies, friends,  and  classmates  of  these  young 
women.  All  too  often,  such  needless  tragedy 
leads  to  much  benK>aning  of  a  territ)le  and 
unfair  fate  and  mu<^  hand  wringing. 

However,  the  students  at  Paltotti  High 
School  were  not  content  to  weep  and  to 
mourn.  Irratead,  these  ycxing  men  arxl  women 
found  a  constructive  and  positive  way  to  vent 
their  frustration,  hurt,  and  grief.  They  translat- 
ed their  anger  and  outrage  into  actk>n. 

Guided  by  Betta  Borrelli,  an  American  gov- 
emnr)ent  teacher  at  Pallotti  High  School,  the 
students  expkired  and  researched  issues  as- 
sociated with  truck  safety.  These  students  re- 
solved to  do  their  best  to  prevent  further 
needless  tragedies.  After  careful  research, 
and  after  bombarding  their  State  legislators 
with  letters,  more  than  100  Paltotti  students 
attended  committee  hearings  in  Annapolis  to 
demonstrate  support  for  a  mandatory  State  in- 
spection program  to  replace  a  random  system 
of  safety  checks.  The  Paltotti  students  met 
with  their  State  legislators  and  they  provkled 
dramatic  and  moving  testimony.  At  all  times, 
they  acted  in  the  most  exemplary  fashion,  and 
displayed  the  highest  professiorialism. 

The  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
iMlaryland  State  Senate  concluded  their  1967 
legislative  sessions  without  enacting  the 
changes  sought  by  the  Palk>tti  students. 
I^onetheless,  I  hope  that  their  hard  work,  their 
selflessness,  and  their  dedication  to  the 
memories  of  tfieir  classmates  will  eventually 
pay  dMidends. 
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As  part  of  a  samimr  on  "The  Profoundly  In- 
jured Chid."  the  Amartean  TrW  Ljwyw*  A^ 
aodation  honored  the  efforts  of  Mrg.  BonM 
and  her  students.  On  Apr1 10. 1967.  the  ATLA 
pakj  trixite  to  them.  While  five  student*— Mtf- 
aUe  Burtie,  Brett  Endres.  Gene  Hvilngtan. 
Katie  Kelly,  and  Stacey  WiMama— walctwd 
from  tt)e  audnnce,  Lisa  Beavers  and  Kathleen 
McGinn  accepted  the  ATLA's  Victim  Sarvtoe 
Award  for  1967.  The  president  of  the  ATLA. 
Robert  L  Habush.  noted  the  students  were 
being  honored  "for  their  oustandng  efforts 
and  hard  woric  to  try  and  bring  about  positive 
change  in  the  face  of  devastating  tragedy." 

A  tenibie  and  needless  accident  has  de- 
stroyed two  y(Xing  lives  and  damaged  an- 
other. In  the  face  of  this  tr^edy,  the  other 
students  at  Paltotti  acted  reaponsMy  and  con- 
structively. Their  spirit,  commitment,  and  dadh 
cation  are  obvkxjs  in  their  efforts  at  providmg 
a  lasting  ar>d  benefkaal  memorial  for  Jeanrwte 
andGh)ria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  coi- 
leagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaliveB 
join  with  n>e  arxl  tf>e  residents  of  the  Rflh 
(DongresskxutI  District  of  Maryland  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  sakjling  the 
exceptional  ytxjng  men  and  women  of  Pallotti 
High  School.  While  the  Pallotti  students  were 
unable  to  achieve  their  legislative  goals  this 
year  in  the  Maryland  (aeneral  Aaaembly,  their 
working  arxi  k)bbying  for  effective  tnick  saJdty 
legislatkxi  provides  a  magnificent  example  of 
the  caliber  of  the  young  people  at  the  8Ch(X)L 
These  stu(jents  have  brought  credK  to  tiwm- 
selves,  tiieir  parents,  and  the  faculty  at  Paitotti 
High  School. 


TIME  FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION  TO 
PREVENT  YOUTH  SUICIDE 


HON.  KM  LANTOS 

opcAuroamA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSERTATTVCS 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  LATfTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Sub<x)mmittee  on  Elementary,  Sec(X)dary,  and 
Vocational  Educatkxi  hekJ  hearings  on  legisla- 
tk)n  which  has  been  introduced  by  cxjr  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Aocer- 
MAN,  and  myself. 

The  Federal  Government  can  do  more  ttian 
it  is  doing  at  present  to  prevent  youth  suicide. 
Our  legislation— which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  and  which 
we  have  reintroduced  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress— wouM  provide  modest  Federal 
furxis  for  youth  suicide  preverrtion  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6,000  young  people  will  take 
their  own  lives  ea<^  year.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  actk>n  is  urgently  needed  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Cor^jress  to  give  serious 
attentk>n  to  this  critical  issue. 

STATmBTT  OP  THX  HOHOEABLB  TOM  LAWIOS, 

Mntani  op  Coirausa  prom  CAUPoamA. 

BkPOSK  TRX  SUBOOMMITRS  on   tiLMStBTtA- 
RT,  SiCOKSART  AMD  VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATIOW 

Mr.  (Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  testify  l>ef ore  you  on  the 
growing  national  nightmare  of  youth  sui- 
cide. This  year  alone,  over  6,000  young 
people  will  take  their  own  lives.  Many  more 
try.  Suicide  is  the  fastest-growing  cause  of 
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death  UManc  our  young  people.  We  are 
I^H^^^l«^  at  a  nf»i««i  tncisdy— «  natloiua 

trajiHly  tlMlt  «i— nMMl*  >  Mtrltmal  remOMC 

We  caimot  wait  any  loaier  before  derelop- 
iiw  a  federal  atrateiy  to  counter  thla  crWs. 
In  1960.  the  mlelde  rate  for  the  IS  to  14  age- 
graop  vaa  4^  per  100.000.  By  1««5  that  had 
itan  to  a.1.  and  the  latest  figure  we  have 
tat  1083  la  a  ataggertag  11.7. 

Kvldenoe  of  thia  B^»"««"g  trend  appears 
daily.  In  recent  montha,  four  New  Jersey 
teenagen  concluded  a  suldde  pact  and 
MiTort  tbemaelrea  with  cartxm  monoxide 
fumea  from  the  exhaust  of  their  car.  Two 
daya  later,  two  Chicago  girls  used  the  same 
method  to  take  their  own  Urea. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  these 
"cluster"  suicides  have  drawn  natimial  at- 
tentloa:  over  a  S^lay  period  in  1980.  three 
Omaha  high  school  students  killed  them- 
selves: during  a  six  month  period  In  Hous- 
ton 29  people  imder  th  cage  of  20  committed 
suldde.  These  are  some  of  the  stories  we 
hear  about  on  the  network  news.  There  are 
many  more  which  we  do  not  hear  about. 

Our  legislatlim-HJt.  45T-i8  a  critical 
first  step  in  establishtng  a  nationwide  re- 
sponse. Our  bill  provides  for  a  series  of 
modest  grants  for  despcntely  needed  sul- 
dde prevention  programs.  It  would  permit. 
tialntDC  of  personnel  in  c(»nmunity-based 
and  iRlvate  organintions,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  the  devekxHuent  and  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  youth  suidde-prevention  programs 
and  pilot  projects. 

This  funding  would  not  be  used  for  re- 
aeardi.  but  would  build  upon  research  and 
experience  in  preventing  youth  suicide.  In 
my  congressional  district,  the  San  Mateo 
County  (California)  Suldde  Prevention  and 
QMa  Center  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chariotte  Ross  is  one  outstanding  institu- 
tion which  has  a  successful  record  of  help- 
ing to  prevent  youth  sulddes.  Our  legisla- 
tion would  encourage  the  expansion  of  such 
programs  and  their  establishment  else- 
whov. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
ia  time  for  the  federal  government  to  step  in 
and  help  stop  the  carnage.  We  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  facilities— we  must  use 
them.  Otherwise  our  young  people.  Just  em- 
barking on  lives  full  of  promise,  will  contin- 
ue to  take  their  own  lives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

siain  law  enforcement  officers  to  Itnow  that 
only  one  out  of  every  four  convided  cop  Idl- 
ers gels  the  death  penalty,  and  about  half  of 
all  cop  kJHera  we  sentenced  to  life  in  prison, 
which  carries  with  it  an  average  o<  lss>  t^^^  ^ 
years  of  actual  time  served  In  prison. 

These  facts  have  been  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  They  found 
that  from  1974-83.  1.132  police  officers  were 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  There  ware  1.162 
persons  arrested  and  charged  with  those  mur- 
ders, and  817  were  ultimately  competed— 70 
percent  conviction  rate.  Of  those  convicted, 
the  following  senterKes  were  harxled  down: 

SENTENCING  OF  COP  KILLERS  (1974-83) 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  COP 
KILLERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HXW  TOSK 
ni  THX  HOCn  OF  RgPRISXirTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced a  bin,  H.R.  2392,  to  withhoM  Federal 
criminal  justice  assistance  from  those  States 
that  M  to  adopt  a  death  penalty  statute  for 
paiaons  convided  of  willfully  killing  a  law  en- 
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Appfoprialaty,  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced during  National  Poica  Week.  May  10- 
16.  wd  just  prior  to  our  Nation's  annual  ot>- 
aarvanoe  of  Peace  Officer's  Memorial  Day, 
May  15,  a  time  when  we  pause  to  honor 
thoaa  lafw  enloroement  officers  wtK>  died  in 
the  few  of  duty.  TNa  Indudea  the  130  law  en- 
fcroament  oWoars  who  dted  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  1966,  more  than  half— 67— of  them 
due  to  criminal  assault  accordmg  to  the  FBI. 

Sbufjiy  put,  K  la  outrageous  to  me,  the  law 
enforcement  commurtity,  and  the  survivors  of 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
appropriate  funds  shall  Im  made  available  to 
a  State  for  crime  prevention,  control,  or  re- 
duction. If  such  State  does  not  have  in 
effect  a  provision  of  law  imposing  the  death 
penalty  for  willfully  killing  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  course  of  or  because  of 
the  official  duties  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer. 
Sic.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "law  eriorcement  officer"  means  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State  who  has  authority  under  i^pllca- 
ble  law  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State:  and 

(2)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  third  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  MR.  DONALD  W. 
McGOWAN 


>  20  M  ■  osMlf. 

Tliis  is  a  national  disgrace.  We  ask  our  Na- 
tkxi's  police  officers  to  risk  their  lives  every 
day  on  the  job.  and  then  we  let  ttieir  murder- 
ers walk  the  streets  after  a  6-year  jail  term. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Cunently.  13  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  no  death  penalty  statute  for  kill- 
ing a  polne  officer.  Those  States  include 
Alaska,  Vermont,  Hawaii.  Kansas.  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin.  Another  four  States— Con- 
nectKut.  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexk».  and 
South  Dakota— have  a  death  penalty  statute, 
but  have  not  imposed  it 

Under  H.R.  2392,  these  States  wouM  have 
3  years  to  adopt  a  death  penalty  statute  for 
willfully  killing  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or 
theey  wouM  k>se  their  share  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  assistance.  For  fiscal  year  1987, 
States  are  receiving  a  total  of  approximately 
$350  million  in  Federal  criminal  justice  assist- 
ance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  not  to  deny  States  vital  criminal  justice 
assistance;  it  is  to  twister  our  overall  crime 
prevention  effort  by  better  protecting  our  front 
line  of  defense  against  crime— ttie  police  offi- 
cer. Just  as  the  threat  of  k>st  Federal  highway 
assistance  was  successful  in  convindng 
States  to  raise  their  drinking  age  to  21,  t  am 
confident  the  threat  of  k>st  Federal  criminal 
justice  assistance  will  convince  States  to 
adopt  a  death  penalty  statute  for  cop  killers.  A 
death  penalty  for  the  murderers  of  police  offi- 
cers is  not  only  just  punishment,  it  is  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  others.  I  strongly  urge  that 
ttvs  measure  receive  the  favorable  consider- 
ation VnaX  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  t  wish  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  H.R.  239^ 

HJl.  2392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Donald  W.  McGowan,  a 
prominent  resident  of  my  17th  Congressional 
District.  Recently,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Youngstown  State  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion selected  Mr.  McGowan  as  the  1987  redp- 
ient  of  its  Distinguished  Citizen  Award.  Ttiis 
honor  is  in  recognitk>n  of  Mr.  McGowan's 
many  important  contritxitions  to  the  various 
business  arxj  civic  institutions  of  the  Youngs- 
town area,  as  well  as  his  efforts  in  strengthen- 
ing the  ties  between  Youngstown  State  Uni- 
versity and  tiie  txisiness  community. 

A  native  of  Youngstown,  Mr.  McGowan 
began  his  advanced  training  at  the  Youngs- 
town College  in  1944.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Dollar  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.  in  1946  as  a  teller  and  has  been 
with  tfte  bank  ever  since.  During  this  employ- 
ment, Mr.  McGowan  furthered  his  expertise  by 
receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin School  of  Banking  in  1953.  The  wealth 
of  accumulated  knowledge  from  his  education, 
as  well  as  his  competent  performance  as  an 
employee,  came  to  fruition  wtien  he  t)ecame 
bank  presklent  in  1977.  In  addition  to  his 
many  responsibilities  as  president  Mr. 
McGowan  ttecame  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1985,  a  position  he  currently  holds. 

The  list  of  Mr.  McGowan's  professonal  ac- 
complishments is  notable,  as  is  his  active 
commitment  to  the  many  important  civic  and 
community  organizations  in  the  Youngstown 
area.  In  1962,  Mr.  McGowan  was  a  key  actor 
in  the  forming  of  tlie  Ohio  Bancorp,  the 
Youngstown  area's  first  bank  hoMing  compa- 
ny of  which  he  is  president  and  chairman  of 
ttie  board.  Cunentty,  Mr.  McGowan  sen/es  as 
trustee  to  several  of  the  district's  organiza- 
tions, including  Stamtiaugh  Auditorium,  the 
Buckeye  Youth  Foundation,  the  Community 
Improvement  Corp.,  and  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Economic  Devekipment  Corp.  In  addition.  Mr. 
McGowan  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
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board  of  the  Youngstown  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1964  and  1985.  His  great  con- 
cern and  support  for  important  community 
services  is  evident  as  he  presMed  over  the 
fundraising  efforts  of  the  United  Way  in 
Youngstown  during  tfie  1980-81  campaign 
year.  In  support  of  ttw  development  of 
Youngstown  State  University,  Mr.  McGowan 
was  actively  involved  with  the  procurement  of 
funds  for  the  university's  new  sports  complex. 

In  appreciatkxi  of  his  many  efforts, 
McGowan  has  been  bestowed  with  several 
hoTKXs.  In  1964,  he  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  t>y  the  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  De- 
velopment Corp.  In  1985,  McGowan  was 
named  "King  of  the  Realm"  by  the  Oldtimers 
Baseball  Association  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  kx»l  athletic  activities.  On  June  19,  1987. 
Mr.  McGowan  will  receive  tlie  Youngstown 
State  University  Alumni  Association's  Distirv 
gushed  Citizen  Award  during  a  dinner  event 
on  the  YSU  campus. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  tlie  Mahoning 
Valley,  1  woukl  like  to  commend  Donakl  W. 
McGowan  on  an  outstanding  career  and  for 
his  exemplary  involvement  In  the  service  of 
his  community.  The  Mahoning  Valley  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  the  benefnia/y  of  the  re- 
marlcable  energy  and  commitment  that  t>efit 
ttie  admirable  character  of  Donakl  McGowan. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  the  people  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District  in  honoring  a  truly 
distinguished  citizen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  others  wtK>  have  contributad  to  the  art 
and  to  tlKtse  who  continue  to  do  so. 


NORTH  CANTON  QUARTET 
MARKS  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
RECORDING 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM 
Kke  to  make  a  note  in  history  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  an  art  form  indigenous  to  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States,  specifically  in  refererK»  to 
my  district  of  North  Georgia. 

This  year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Columbia  Phonograph,  now  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  recording  of  gospel  music  in 
the  South.  The  talent  scouts  sent  kx>king  for 
the  music  of  ttie  people  cfwse  ttie  North 
Canton  Quartet  and  pianist  In  1927  to  cut  a 
recording  in  an  Atlanta  studio.  R.J.  Chastain, 
Leslie  Gaddis,  Levi  Gaddis,  Noah  Lanning, 
and  pianist  Ambus  Woriey  of  Canton,  GA, 
were  paid  S50  to  make  ttie  recording  for  Co- 
lumbia 

The  recording,  "I  Want  to  Live  Beyond  ttie 
Grave,"  has  been  preserved  by  CBS  in  its 
New  Jersey  museum  and  in  the  Country  Music 
Foundation  library  in  Nashville,  TN. 

When  the  five  men  from  Canton,  GA,  lent 
their  harmonizing  art  to  the  recording,  they 
were  part  of  the  most  available  form  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  South  at  tliat  time.  The  art 
form  still  lives  in  the  Saturday  riight,  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  night  "singings"  heM 
in  nxal  churches  throughout  the  South. 

During  this  60th  anniversary  of  the  North 
Canton  Quartet  recording,  I  wouM  Kke  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  men  who  helped  preserae  part 
of  our  American  music  history  and  to  the 


WINNING  ESSAY 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
sutHnit  for  ttie  Record  a  copy  of  an  essay 
written  t>y  a  bright  young  lady  from  my  district 
Miss  Margie  Handelman.  Margie  is  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  Mason  Rklge  Scfiool.  Her  winning 
essay  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  expresses  a 
view  of  tfie  greatness  of  our  country,  and  its 
founding  document  from  a  youtfiful  perspec- 
tive. 

Margie  reflects  on  wftat  it  means  to  be  a  cit- 
izen of  America;  wtiat  it  means  to  t>e  one  of 
"We  the  People." 
What  trx  U.S.  Constitution  Mkans  to  Ma 

A  whole  new  world  opened  before  my  eyes 
recently  while  memorizing  the  preamble  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  As  I  repeat- 
ed the  words  over  and  over  again,  I  began 
thinking  of  that  summer  of  1787  when  the 
newly  proposed  Constitution  was  signed, 
and  how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  an  American, 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  this 
great  document  and  the  type  of  government 
it  gave  our  country. 

The  words  "We  the  People"  stucic  in  my 
mind.  I  suddenly  realized  that  our  Constitu- 
tion stands  for  each  and  every  one  of  us.  I 
am  "We  the  People"  and  so  are  my  parents, 
my  teachers,  and  people  who  worli  on  the 
highways  and  in  our  stores.  The  Justice,  do- 
mestic tranquility  and  liberty  that  I  memo- 
rized were  created  for  each  of  us.  "We  the 
People"  run  our  government.  We  elect  offi- 
cials to  represent  us  and  relieve  them  of 
their  jol>s  If  they  are  dishonorable. 

"We  the  People"  were  my  great  grandpar- 
ents who  endured  hardships  in  order  to  live 
in  America.  My  grandma  Idssed  the  soU 
when  she  arrived  in  America  from  Hungary 
to  live  in  a  land  where  she  could  express  her 
feelings  and  escape  religious  persecution. 
She  traveled  to  America  so  that  she  would 
have  freedom  of  expression  and  not  t>e 
passed  over  for  a  Job  l>ecause  she  was 
Jewish. 

The  United  States  Constitution  represents 
each  and  every  one  of  us  and  makes  us 
proud  to  be  governed  under  Its  laws.  It  gives 
meaning  and  power  to  "We  the  People."— 
Margie  Handelman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Margie  Handelman 
for  her  extraordinary  gift  for  the  written  word, 
and  her  youthful  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
our  Constitubon.  I  wish  Margie  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  continued  success  in  her 
academic  pursuits. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OPCONNICnCUT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  1^  23,  1967,  I  wiH  be  joining  the  New 
Haven  Velarana  Council  for  Legal  Redress  as 
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weH  as  other  local  dignMariaa  and  many  bv 
volved  Cormedicut  citizens  In  abaan<fcig  Via 
fifth  wnual  "Velarana  Awarenaaa  Day."  At 
this  event  we  wM  honor  the  tans  of  thouaanda 
of  veterans  wtK>  stiN  carry  with  ttiam  the  physi- 
cal and  emotional  scars  of  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars.  It  vrill  be  held  at  the  New 
Haven  Vietnam  Veterans  War  Mamorirt  Park 
on  ttie  Long  Wharf  in  New  Haven  and  wN  kv 
dude  speeches  by  experts  on  veterans'  rights 
as  weN  as  information  booths  set  up  to 
answer  questions  and  register  intereated  vet- 
erans. 

"Veterans  Awareness  Day"  would  not  have 
been  possible  witfiout  tfie  dedtertad  work  of 
ttie  New  Haven  Veterans  Cound  for  Legal 
Redress.  This  organization,  a  branch  of  the 
national  council,  is  made  up  of  Korean  and 
Vietnam  war  veterans  orgariized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  legal  redress  for  those  veter- 
ans with  less-than-honorable  diachargea. 
Unlike  most  tradHional  veterans  groups.  Its 
membership  is  made  up  of  nonvelarans  and 
veterans  with  less-than-honorable  dtochaiBeg. 
as  well  as  honorably  diacfiarged  veterans. 
Their  primary  concern  is  woridng  for  the  fair 
treetment  of,  and  preservation  of  medteal  beiv 
efits  for,  less-than-honorabiy  dtocharged  veter- 
ans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  to  make  sure 
that  ttiese  veterans  have  access  to  tfie  fiard- 
earned  benefits  tfiat  ttiey  have  previously 
been  denied.  We  have  a  resporwbility,  not 
only  to  the  veterans  tfiemselves,  but  ailao  to 
their  families,  to  see  that  ttie  unfair  treatment 
to  wtiich  ttiey  have  been  sut)iected  is  tirougM 
to  an  end  and  will  not  occur  in  tfie  future. 

1  am  very  proud  of  tfie  New  Haven  Veterans 
Council's  contrtxjtkxi  to  tfie  movement  to 
afford  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  Vietnam  and 
Korea  veterans.  "Veterans  Awareneas  Day" 
serves  as  an  important  step  toward  making 
ttie  putilK  aware  of  the  need  for  sokJtions  to 
tfie  problems  that  too  many  of  our  velerana 
face. 


NO  EUPHKKfTRMS:  CAIX  THEM 
ORPHANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OPNXWTOaX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  intro- 
duced legislatnn  to  promote  foster  care 
reform.  This  Natnn's  foster  care  system  is  in 
a  state  of  cfiaos— and  crisis.  Simply  put  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  are  not  receiving  proper 
care  and  services. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues an  artk:ie  apMy  describing  ttie  pight  of 
our  Nation's  cfiiMren  in  foster  care.  As  tfie  ar- 
tKle  so  tragk»lly  notes,  "Foster  chiM  is  a  eu- 
pfiemism.  We  shouki  call  them  orphans."  I 
cal  on  my  coNeegues  to  give  my  legiaiatnn, 
H.R.  2036,  their  careful  attentnn  and  conak}- 
eratkxt  Chidren  in  foster  care  deserve  more. 

No  EuPHsmsMs:  Call  Thxm  "OarKAirs" 
(By  EUeen  Simpson) 

The  word  "orphan"  to  describe  children 
who  have  lost  one  or  twth  parents  early  has 
an  old-fashioned  ring.  It  seems  as  out  of 
date  as  the  lilack  stocking  and  high  shoes 
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wook  by  tT— ***■  of  Mylumi  that  uMd  to 
tako  up  cttj  UodB  ind  loom  lane  in  the 
eo«mtnntde.  Am  adult  mortality  caused  by 
infeciloiM  Jliiaif  declined,  and  parenta 
Ihred  taw  enoucb  to  raiae  their  chfldren, 
the  number  of  orplMna  dropped  lo  sharply 
(flora  ltJ»  paoeat  of  the  total  population  In 
ino  to  5.4  poroent  In  1953)  that  they 
became  irtiat  one  statlstldsn  called  "a  van- 

And  so  for  two  decades  after  IMS  they 
ifirmnil  to  be.  SInoe  it  was  thought  that 
their  ever-dlmlniahinc  number  could  be 
looked  after  by  what  many  social  workers 
tboucht  would  be  the  Ideal  way  to  replace 
the  family— faster  home  care— asylums  were 
dosed  down  and  an  orphan  began  to  be 
ff^^l«»«^  s  "foster  child." 

It  WHBt  long  before  it  became  clear  that 
foster  care  was  ss  problematical  as  institu- 
tlanal  care  bad  been.  A  successful  match  be- 
tween chad  and  family  was  difficult  to  ar- 
range; many  foster  parents  were  more  inter- 
ested in  augmenting  their  income  than  In 
looking  after  the  off^irlng  of  others:  chU- 
drcn  were  shunted  from  one  household  to 
another— with  predictable  results.  (Had  the 
ehOdren  been  asked  their  preference,  many 
would  have  said  they  preferred  to  be  in  the 
same  boat  with  others  like  themselves  in  an 
institution  than  to  be  an  outsider  in  a 
family.) 

Whatever  its  defects,  the  system  worked 
more  or  less  well  imtQ  the  mid-1970's.  Then 
demographic  predictions  went  awry.  Instead 
of  ''""tifiiiinf  to  diminish,  the  demand  for 
placements  rose  so  high  that  It  could  not  be 
satisfied.  (What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
record  number  of  minors  who  were  ninnlng 
from  or  being  pushed  out  of  chaotic  house- 
b(dds?>  By  the  1980's,  with  the  explosion  of 
teen-age  pregnancies,  snd  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  with  children  living 
bdow  the  poverty  line,  articles  began  to 
appear  almost  daily  about  infants  spending 
the  night  on  top  of  desks  in  welfare  agen- 
cies: others  being  left  for  months,  even 
years,  in  hospitals,  and  still  others  going 
with  their  homeless  mothers  to  shelters  and 
wdf  are  hotels. 

At  the  height  of  the  asylum  era,  the  most 
vulnerable  strata  of  society— newly  arrived 
immigrants,  the  unenu>loyed,  war  widows, 
unmarried  mothers,  deserted  spouses— could 
put  (diOdren  they  couldn't  look  after  into 
orphanages  and  foundling  homes,  some- 
times only  while  they  went  through  a  bad 
period,  sometimes  permanently.  Today, 
they  do  not  have  these  possibilities.  In  place 
of  dormitories  with  long  rows  of  beds  cov- 
ered with  irtilte  sheets,  in  welfare  hotels 
one  sees  overcrowded  rooms  with  unmade 
beds.  TnTt'*^  of  a  subsistence  diet  and  clock- 
work discipline,  there  is  Junk  food  on 
HaMMirt,  little  supervision  and  close  proxim- 
ity to  adults  who  are  alcoholics,  durg  ad- 
diets  and  mematurely  discharged  psycho- 
tka. 

Statlstteians  iww  predict  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  minors  who  will 
find  themselves  without  h<Hnes  or  parents 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  fend  for 
themaelvea.  and  that  over  the  next  decade 
more  th*"  hj^'f  the  babies  bom  will  have 
mothers  who  are  unmarried  teenagers.  The 
proUems  are  so  overwhelming  we  can't  t>ear 
to  think  about  them.  Yet  we  must,  for  there 
is  no  "'■g*~'  way  to  rectmstitute  the  family. 

Perhaps  a  way  to  begin  is  with  language. 
"Foster  child"  la  a  euphemism.  It  has  a  soft 
sound.  We  need  a  hard-edged  word  with 
deep  resonance.  We  have  it.  These  children 
have  not  lost  both  parents  in  an  epidemic  as 
some  did  in  1918.  They  have  not  lost  their 
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fathers  in  a  war.  (Many  have  not  had  a 
father  to  lose;  he  was  a  phantom  who  left 
no  possessions,  not  even  a  photograph.) 
They  have  not  lost  their  mothers  through 
tuberculosis.  Nonetheless,  they  are  or- 
phans—in a  new  guise.  Our  orphans. 


CABIPAION  SPENDING  REFORM 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

onamnsoTA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSDrTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  synonomous  with  the  ability  to 
spend  money  and  the  amount  of  money  you 
have  to  spend.  This  notion  is  ludicrous. 

As  principal  author  in  the  98th  and  99th 
Ctxigresses  of  a  (X>nstitutional  amendment  to 
allow  Congress  and  the  States  to  (xmtrol  cam- 
paign expenditures,  today,  I  am  introducing 
identical  legislation  for  the  1(X)th  Congress.  I 
am  pleased  that  Senator  Holun(3S  and  Con- 
gressman SCHUiwiER  are  joining  me  in  this 
effort  If  we  attack  the  burgeoning  problem  of 
campaign  financing  from  different  fronts,  we 
will  hopefully  have  a  nuKh  better  chance  to 
do  somettvng. 

For  each  election,  the  loophole  created  by 
the  Suprente  Court  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
has  been  expkJited  by  more  and  more  special 
interest  groups  and  individuals.  Examples  of 
the  problems  abound.  In  1984,  ttie  realtor 
PAC  spent  $49,(X)0  in  independent  expendi- 
tures in  an  effort  to  unseat  a  single  incum- 
bent I  myself  have  been  the  target  of  inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

When  ttie  FEC  released  its  figures  on  re- 
ported independent  expenditures  in  the  1986 
campaign,  there  weren't  any  suprises.  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  again  increased.  For  the 
1981-62  election  cycle.  $5.7  million  was  spent 
Independently.  For  1983-84,  the  figure  was  $6 
million.  The  FEC  has  reported  that  independ- 
ent expenditures  for  the  1985-66  cyde  had 
risen  to  nearly  $8.5  million.  Tfiese  are  tfie  new 
njles  of  the  game  and  they  are  not  right  they 
are  not  fair,  and  they  are  adversely  affecting 
the  tenor  and  quality  of  the  U.S.  electoral 
process. 

Without  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  real  campaign  expendi- 
ture reform,  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  this 
issue  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs. 
The  more  we  try  to  crack  down  on  PAC's  and 
attempt  to  limit  individual  expenditures,  the 
more  special  interest  groups  will  funnel  their 
fuTKis  into  independent  spdnding  that  is  nega- 
tively oriented.  This  situation,  this  fact  works 
as  a  deteaent  against  action  on  comprefien- 
sive  and  meaningful  campaign  financing  limits 
and  reforms. 

The  Buckley  versus  Valeo  kxsphole  has 
even  been  widened  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
dedskms  and  by  creative  use  of  this  loopfiole. 
Ironically,  last  December  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  Federal  regulation  that  prohibit- 
ed political  experxlitures  by  n<xi-profit  advoca- 
cy groups.  This  has  the  effect  of  setting  these 
groups  above  and  outside  natx>nal  and  State 
election  laws.  They  don't  even  have  to  form 
PAC's  for  campaign  spending  purposes.  The 
net  effect  of  the  court  deciskxis  is  the  com- 
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pM»  unraveling  of  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paign law. 

Campaign  financing  shouW  rtot  be  a  parti- 
san issue.  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
been  the  targets  of  scufrik)U8  independent  ex- 
penditures. Ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  needed  in  order  to  proceed  ra- 
tionally on  comprehensive  campaign  finance 
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TENNESSEE  STUDENT  WINS 
ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TERHKSSB 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  to  you  an  essay  wtiKh  was 
written  by  a  high  school  student  in  my  distiict 
and  whrch  subsequently  was  select^  as  ttie 
winning  essay  from  Tennessee  f(x  ttie  Vok^ 
of  Democracy  contest  heM  each  year  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  essay  by  Mr. 
Kevin  Grant  t>y  entered  into  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  think  it  captures  the  spirt  of  democra- 
cy in  Amenca  perfectly.  I  think  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  a  10th  grade  student  has 
t>een  abie  to  represent  in  words  so  clearly  ttie 
essence  of  our  unk^ue  American  heritage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  time  on 
this  important  issue. 

The  Challergk  or  American  C^itizehsrip 

America  symlMlizes  freedom  to  all  the 
world.  She  represents  liberty  and  opportiuii- 
ty  as  no  other  nation  on  earth.  Don't  let 
America  take  her  freedom  for  granted,  Ije- 
cause  each  one  of  us  represents  America  in- 
dividually. Our  forefathers  founded  this 
nation  for  freedom  of  religion.  That  was  the 
spark  that  stated  this  flame  we  know  as 
America.  We  have  l>een  blessed  for  over  210 
years  as  a  free  nation.  Whether  or  not 
America  continues  as  we  Icnow  her  depends 
on  her  citizens.  It  depends  on  you  and  me. 

America  has  always  been  a  place  for  those 
many  oppressed  from  other  nations  who 
seek  freedom,  and  are  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  for  it.  And  that  is  one  reason  for  which 
we  should  remain  free.  We  have  not  re- 
mained a  free  luttion  by  accident.  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  died  to  protect  our  rights 
as  citizens,  and  these  men  were  not  bom 
heroes— mostly  average  people,  with  a  love 
of  America  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  great 
price  l>ecause  they  knew  the  value  of  free- 
dom. 

Now  freedom  and  citizenship  are  closely 
related.  We  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
leaders  who  represent  us.  This  right  to 
choose  is  an  opportunity  denied  to  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  Yet  many 
Americans  take  this  privilege  so  lightly  they 
have  not  l)othered  to  even  register  to  vote. 
Of  those  who  are  registered,  only  a  percent- 
age of  them  actually  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  on  election  day.  Often  elections  are 
won  or  lost  by  a  small  number  of  votes— 
sometimes  as  lettle  as  1%. 

I've  heard  that  just  a  little  over  half  of 
the  American  people  vote  in  presidential 
elections.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  apathy 
.  .  .  lack  of  concern.  Another  possible  reason 
could  l>e  that  we  are  not  adequately  in- 
formed. In  America  there  is  no  shortage  of 
information.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 


things  about  living  in  a  free  society.  We 
have  the  right  to  know,  the  freedom  to  find 
out,  and  the  privilege  of  informing  others. 

Each  of  us  is  Important.  We  can  made  a 
difference!  The  individual  can  do  so  much 
for  America.  You  may  be  bom  a  citizen,  but 
you  l>ecome  a  patriot  by  sacrifice,  and  work, 
and  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  other  citi- 
zens. And  as  patriots  we  should  l>e  able  to 
Influence  how  our  representatives  vote.  I 
understand  that  when  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman receives  Just  one  letter,  he  consid- 
ers it  to  represent  the  feeling  of  many  more 
than  that  one  individual  who  took  the  time 
to  write.  And  that  one  individual  could  play 
a  definite  role  on  how  his  representative 
votes.  You  or  I  could  be  that  individual! 

We  have  our  citizenship  by  birth,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics (1984  edt.),  more  than  2S0,000  people 
from  other  luitions  around  the  world  filed 
Petitioru  of  Intent  That  is  the  Initial  form 
aliens  must  fill  out  l>efore  applying  for  nat- 
uralization. I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would 
be  able  to  maintain  our  citizenship  if  we 
were  required  to  pass  the  American  natural- 
ization test.  Mayl>e  we  would  not  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  ourselves  Americans.  In 
the  words  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  "Posteri- 
ty, you  will  never  know  how  much  it  has 
coal  my  generation  to  preserve  your  free- 
dom. I  hope  you  will  make  good  use  of  it." 
You  and  I  are  that  posterity.  Have  we  made 
good  use  of  it?  More  importantly,  xoill  we 
make  good  use  of  it— t>ecause  toe  are  the 
caretakers  of  freedom. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  AND 
TOLANDA  ARNALL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  Eugene  and  Yolanda 
Amall,  two  very  special  people  who  will  t>e 
honored  by  Yeshlva  Ohr  Ek^non  Chabad  at 
its  fourth  annual  banquet  on  June  15,  1987. 
To  mark  this  occaskxi.  I  wouM  like  to  share  a 
glimpse  of  their  lives  with  my  c(}lleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Eugene  and  Yolanda  Arnall  left  their  re- 
spective countries  of  (xigin,  Romania  and 
Czechoslovakia,  as  young  adults  and  resettled 
in  Paris,  France.  There  they  met,  and  in  1 935, 
they  were  married.  As  the  threat  and  reality  of 
Nazi  persecution  grew,  Eugene  moved  his 
family  to  ttie  south  of  France  in  order  to  save 
ttiem  from  destruction.  Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jority of  ttieir  relatives  including  parents,  sis- 
ters, brotfiers,  and  ottiers — tfK>se  wtw  had  not 
left  Romania  and  Czechoslovakia — perished  in 
the  Holocaust 

After  ttie  liberation  and  end  of  the  war,  the 
family  returned  to  Paris  where  they  pk;ked  up 
ttie  pieces  of  their  lives.  In  1951,  ttie  Amalls 
left  Europe  and  moved  to  Canada.  Subse- 
quently, the  family  relocated  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  since  1957,  ttiey  have  been  wortcing  in 
and  contritxjting  to  this  community. 

The  Amalls  have  long  understood  that  we 
are  all  obligated  to  help  one  another  and  that 
we  must  do  what  we  can  in  (xder  to  preserve 
life  and  ensure  ttie  survival  of  our  traditions. 
They  have  always  maintained  that  ttie  educa- 
tion of  our  chiklren  is  vital  to  the  survival  of 
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our  people.  Over  ttie  years,  begkmkig  witti 
Hillel  Hebrew  Academy  and  ttien  Yavneh 
Hebrew  Academy,  SephardK  Hebrew  Acade- 
my, Keram  Yeshiva,  Yeshiva  University  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Yeshiva  Ohr  Erchonon  Chabad, 
this  couple  and  their  children  have  worked  de- 
votedly on  our  behalf.  They  have  made  sure 
ttiat  the  knowledge,  values,  and  lessons  of 
ttie  past  and  present  are  transmitted  ttirough- 
out  generations,  from  parent  to  child,  father  to 
son,  mottier  to  daughter,  children  to  grandchil- 
dren. By  ttieir  generosity  and  acts  of  kindnesa, 
ttiey  protect  and  nourish  us  all. 

In  addition  to  ttieir  many  educational  pur- 
suits, the  Amalls  have  always  t>een  staunch 
supporters  of  Israel  and  of  numerous  Jewish 
philanttiropies.  They  are  blessed  to  have  two 
children,  Roland,  who  is  manied  to  Sally,  and 
Claude,  wtio  is  married  to  Etty.  In  addition, 
ttiey  have  four  grandchiklren,  Daniel,  Mnhelle, 
Brigitte,  and  Mk:tiael. 

The  Amalls  are  extraordinary  people,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  share  just  a  few  of  their  many 
accomplishments  with  the  leadership  and 
membership  of  ttiis  txxjy.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  ttiem  ttie  very  t>est 
of  luck  in  all  ttieir  future  endeavors. 


POEM  BY  MR.  DAVID  GIMBEL 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHIJMER 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  spe- 
cial poem  written  t>y  a  courageous  gentieman, 
David  Gimt)el.  The  poem  expresses  his  wish 
for  himself  and  other  parents  of  severely  men- 
tally retarded  children. 

Mr.  Gimbel's  only  chikl  is  severely  mentally 
retarded.  He  has  been  a  devoted  single 
parent  to  his  precious  daughter  for  many 
years.  Since  1949,  he  has  been  a  memtier  of 
the  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, a  wonderful  organization  in  vyhk:h  he 
has  found  the  support  and  understanding  to 
continue  working  toward  creating  a  better  life 
for  retarded  children.  His  touching  tribute'  to 
his  daughter  follows: 

Heh  Daddy's  Prater 
My  neighbors  children  at  play  in  the  street. 
Their  laughter  and  Joy  makes  life  so  com- 
plete. 
The  love  that  these  children  are  actually 

giving 
Makes   their   parents  lives  so  worthwhile 

living. 
The  ticking  clock  upon  my  wall 
And  the  ivproachlng  night  as  shadows  fall; 
"Oh  Heavenly  Qod"  with  thy  wordly  powers 
I  ask  thy  help  in  my  lonely  hours. 
C^reator  of  humanity  of  nature  and  words. 
The  moon  and  sim  and  flying  birds; 
Mountains,  streams,  and  a  sky  so  blue. 
The  breaking  of  dawn  and  the  moming  dew. 
And  yet.  Dear  Lord,  I  only  have  tears 
As  I  think  of  my  child  in  the  coming  years; 
"Her  little  brain,"  so  injured  and  wealL. 
When  folks  pass  her  by,  in  whispers  they 

speak. 
Endow  people  with  knowledge  so  they  un- 
derstand. 
That  they  may  come  forward  and  these  chil- 
dren liefriend; 
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And  so,  "Dear  God."  How  I  hope  and  pray 
When  thou  will  grant  us  that  glory  day. 

So  that  whlq>er8  can  cease  and  actian  will 
start 

And  deeds  wHl  start  pouring  right  from  the 
heart; 

Then  my  nightly  shadows  shall  all  disap- 
pear; 

I  beg  thee.  Oh  Lord,  that  this  day  be  near. 
Amen. 


THE  INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE  CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATtVBS 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  intioduce  today  ttie  Americm 
Indian  Devetopment  Finance  (Corporation  Act 
This  is  a  bill  to  provkle  for  ttie  economic  de- 
velopment Of  Indian  tribes  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  capital,  financial  services,  and  tech- 
nrcal  assistance  to  Indian-owned  business  en- 
terprises and  to  stimulate  ttie  devetopment  o/l 
the  private  sector  of  Indian  Xrlbai  economies. 

We  would  accomplish  ttiese  goals  by  estab- 
lishing a  federally  chartered,  mixed  o«vnership 
Devetopment  Finance  Institution  which  wouW 
be  authorized  to  provkle  a  broad  range  of  fi- 
nancial intermediary  servnes,  inckxling  equity 
capital,  direct  toans,  toan  guaranteea,  and 
business  management  assistance.  The  Corpo- 
ration as  proposed  In  this  legislation  wouM  be 
designed  to  operate  on  the  same  level  as  the 
private  market 

The  Indian  Devetopment  Finance  Corpora- 
tion proposal  represents  ttie  best  thinking  of  a 
team  of  Indian  economists,  business  manage- 
ment specialists,  and  finance  experts  wtio 
have  devoted  2  years  to  research  ttie  condi- 
tions of  Indian  economw  development  and 
compare  how  ttie  Indians  needs  wouki  be 
best  met  by  drawing  upon  ttie  experience  of 
the  World  Bank  and  ottier  Govemment-apon- 
scxed  devetopment  instituttons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  ttiat  proposals  to 
estat)lish  new  federally  chartered  institutions 
and  to  capitalize  such  institutions  with  public 
moneys  mn  against  ttie  stream  of  current 
Government  polkaes.  However,  I  am  con- 
vHiced  ttiat  Members  of  ttiis  bo(iy  «mII  be  per- 
suaded that  ttie  conditions  of  extreme  deep 
seated  poverty  wtvch  exists  (xi  Indian  reserva- 
tions call  out  for  a  dramatic  response.  The 
reasons  for  such  unparalled  poverty  and  un- 
emptoyment  as  exists  on  Indian  reservations 
have  been  wkiely  studied  and  documented  tiy 
the  Congress,  Federal  agencies  and  numer- 
ous private  institutions  and  the  Indian  trties 
ttiemselves.  Such  studies  have  consistantty 
kientified  ttie  folk>wing  obstacles  to  balanced 
ecot)omic  growth  and  progress: 

Fkst  ttie  very  limited  availability  of  tong- 
term  capital  and  very  limited  access  to  short- 
term  commercial  credit; 

Second,  ttie  lack  of  effective  control  by  the 
Indians  ttiemselves  over  their  own  lands  and 
resources:  and 

Third,  ttie  scarcity  of  experienced  business 
managers  and  techriKians. 
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In  9m  pMl.  ttw  Fadtral  Govwnment  has  «t- 
tM^M  to  liimiili  Mtan  •oononiic  dsvel- 
opnwnltireugh  •  miitiinrtlon  of  grant  pro- 
owm.  dtad  kww.  wd  kMrKguaraniM  pro- 
SMM.  TTwM  •Itart*  hm*  oonaistantty  falen 
fw  ihoft  of  ttwir  objwivw  due  to  an  inad- 
•qiMto  toMi  of  fundtog,  tack  of  coofdbiatton 
baliMan  programs,  and  a  lack  of  private  bu»- 
nasa  sa^arianoa  on  ma  part  of  ttw  adrtiMslra- 
tors  of  ttiaaa  Gowammant  progranw.  In  con- 
traat.  Iha  Indtoi  Oavatapmant  Rnanca  Corpo- 
raHon'a  primaiy  miailon  would  be  to  provide  fi- 
nwidng  tor  Indtan  buafewaa  aniarprises  wtK>se 
pdnc^  piaoa  of  bualnaaa  ia  localad  within 
ttw  boundariaa  of  an  Indtan  reservaikm  or 
wttoaa  prindpri  businaaa  activities  are  direct- 
ad  at  contrlKiting  to  ttw  aoonomy  of  an  WOmn 
conwwrtly.  The  vary  important  dMndton  t>e- 
twaan  ttw  tundtoning  of  this  corporatton  and 
aWiar  GovammanI  programs  or  private  banits 
is  that  the  uorporaBon  is  designed  to  draw 
Itam  the  beat  of  both  worlds.  It  wouU  be  re- 
quirad  under  this  law  that  the  corporation 
would  baauperviaad  by  a  board  whose  bust- 
nass  cradsnttals  wouU  have  to  be  estabished 
prior  to  their  appoinlment  The  organization 
wouU  be  a  stock  corporation  with  the  princi- 
plas  of  compeWiveneas  and  accountabiity 
buM  into  its  mode  of  operation.  However,  it 
wouU  have  the  advantage  of  generating  cap- 
iW  which  oouM  only  be  poa8i>le  through  Gov- 


TTw  Indw  apaciaistn  who  designed  this 
propose  fell  that  it  is  essentiai  that  the  Indnn 
tribaa  and  Indtan  enterprises  have  a  stalce  in 
the  business  before  they  could  receive  the 
banaIR  of  Us  services.  In  other  words.  Indnn 
Wbea  or  businessea  that  come  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  assistanoe  wil  first  have  to  become 
sharahotoers  in  the  corporation.  Thus,  in  a 
vary  real  sense,  this  wouM  be  their  corpora- 
tton  «id  not  the  Government's,  although  there 
ia  a  naoaasary  level  of  Government  control 
wd  accounlabKty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  scniti- 
nize  this  bin  «id  I  kwk  forward  to  receiving 
their  input  as  weM  as  the  Input  of  Indian  tribes 
and  experts  from  the  private  sector.  Long- 
term  progress  in  overcoming  the  corKitions  of 
extreme  poverty  wMh  Hs  attendant  sociai  prob- 
lems on  reservations  can  only  be  met  if  we 
create  instHuttons  that  will  be  available  for  ttie 
tong  term  and  for  such  institutions  to  enabte 
the  tnOmn  peopto  to  do  for  themselves  rather 
thw  have  the  Government  do  for  them.  In  this 
vary  important  sense,  this  proposal  furthers 
the  U.S.  Government's  longstandmg  policy  of 
saW-datermination  and  self-sufficiency  in 
Indten  affairs. 


NA'nONAL  NARCOTICS 
LEADERSHIP  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  CHAiOJES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOUc 
Ur  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKHTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  the  Nafional  NarootKS  Leader- 
aNp  Act  of  1967. 1  am  ptoesed  to  be  joined  by 
my  colsagus  from  New  YorK  Congressman 
Benjamm  a.  Qnjmn,  the  dMinguished  rank- 
ing fflinorlly  mambar  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nanxttos  Abuse  and  Control. 
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Seventeen  other  select  committee  members 
««  original  coaponsors  of  this  tegisMkin. 
They  Inckide  Representative  Frank  Quariw, 
who  Introudced  a  similar  bin,  H.R.  353,  eariier 
this  year  and  who  has  been  a  k)ngtime  advo- 
cate of  a  high-level  drug  policy  coordinator, 
and  Representatives  Peter  W.  Rooino,  Jr., 
FoRTNEY  H.  (Pete)  Stark.  James  Scheuer. 
Cardiss  Coujns.  Daniel  Akaka,  Robert 
Matsu,  Dante  Fascell.  Walter  Fauntroy. 

MEL     LEVINE.     SOLO»«ON    ORTIZ,     I^WRENCE 

Smith,  Ed  Towns,  Lawrence  Couqhun, 
Stan  Parhis,  Duncan  Hunter,  and  Robert 
DORNAN.  In  addHion,  our  colleague  Stewart 
McKiNNEY  had  expressed  his  desire  to  be  a 
coeponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  National  Narcotics  Leadership  Act 
wouM  establish  an  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  Dnjg  Control  Policy  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  This  office  would  be 
headed  by  a  Director  wtra  would  be  assisted 
by  a  Deputy  Director  for  Deniand  Reduction 
and  a  Deputy  Director  for  Drug  Law  Enforce- 
ment The  Director  and  the  two  deputies 
wouM  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  They  coukj  hoW 
no  other  position  in  the  Federal  Government 
The  bill  gives  the  Director  broad  authority  to 
devetop  and  implement  Federal  dmg  policy. 
The  Director  vwxjkl  have  the  authority  to  direct 
each  department  or  agency  with  drug  control 
responsibilities  to  carry  out  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  "consistent  with  the 
general  authority  of  each  agency  or  depart- 
ment" He  woukj  have  the  authority,  with  the 
concunence  of  the  various  department  heads, 
to  temporarily  reassign  personnel  in  order  to 
implement  drug  policy.  He  wouW  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing,  in  concert  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  budgetary  priorities  and  al- 
locations for  drug  abuse  control. 

The  Director  would  be  required  to  submit  an 
annual  "Natior»l  and  International  Drxjg  Con- 
trol Strategy."  This  report  would  contain  pro- 
jectiorfs  for  programs  and  budget  priorities 
and  "realistic  and  achievable  projections  for 
drug  seizures,  availability,  purity,  and  dmg 
usage  for  the  next  5  years." 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to  in- 
ckxle  in  his  annual  budget  sutmission  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  request  in  consuKation 
with  the  Director,  for  Federal  agencies  respon- 
sible for  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment 
and  law  enforcement 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today  es- 
tablishes what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
drug  czar.  To  many,  this  term  suggests  a 
numt>er  of  negative  connotations  such  as  an 
extra  layer  of  bureaucracy  and  a  super-Cabi- 
net official  who  will  meddle  in  the  day-to-day 
operettons  of  those  agencies  charged  with 
drug  control  responsitxiities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  with  responsibility 
for  drug  control  activities.  Rather,  it  is  ttie 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  establish  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  one  official  who  is  responsible, 
on  a  full-time  basis,  for  the  devetopment  co- 
ordination, and  implementetion  of  our  Nation's 
dnjg  control  policies  and  programs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  htotional  Drug  Control  Policy  wouW  be 
charged  to  establish  a  long-range  comprehen- 
sive strategy  for  combating  drug  abuse  and 
dnjg  trafficking,  to  set  budgetary  and  program- 
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math:  prioritiea,  to  resolve  interagency  con- 
flicts and  to  enaure  a  continuing  high-level  pri- 
ority on  drug  issues  within  the  executive 
branch. 

Administratkxi  witnesses  have  testified 
before  the  select  committee  that  a  dmg  czar 
is  not  necessary  because  the  President  is  In 
charge  of  dmg  policy.  He  is  the  drug  czar. 
Now.  with  the  recent  Executive  order  creating 
the  National  Drug  PoUcy  Board,  we  are  toM 
that  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III.  as 
Chainnan  of  the  Policy  Board,  is  in  charge  of 
Federal  drug  policy. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  and  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
ttieir  personal  commitment  to  narcotics  con- 
trol. This  legislation  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
be  critical  of  them  personally  or  to  be  a  parti- 
san, political  attack  on  the  administration's 
drug  control  efforts.  Indeed,  the  need  for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  narcotics  policy 
has  been  dear  for  many  years,  spanning  twth 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations. 

Having  said  that  though,  it  is  clear  that  nei- 
ther the  President  nor  the  Attorney  General 
can  devote  their  full  energies  to  drug  policy.  In 
fact  ttiey  have  so  many  other  important  re- 
sponsibilities ttiat  require  their  attention  tfwt  I 
doubt  anyorie  would  expect,  or  want  them  to 
spend  all  of  their  time  on  drug  issues. 

To  appreciate  how  fragmented  Federal  drug 
control  efforts  are,  one  need  only  read  Execu- 
tive Order  12590  of  March  26,  1987,  creating 
the  National  Drug  Policy  Board.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Board  consists  of  the  heads  of  17 
Federal  entities,  including  every  departmem 
except  Commerce.  Wltfiin  those  organizations, 
ttiere  are  many  more  agencies  and  offices  in- 
volved in  antinarcottcs  efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  declared  war 
on  drxjgs  but  we  cannot  fight  this  war  without 
a  general  to  lead  us.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
strong  perception  in  Congress  that  no  one  is 
in  charge  of  our  antidrug  efforts. 

Over  2  years  ago.  Congress  created  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  to 
coordinate  Federal  drug  enforcement  interdic- 
tion and  international  narcotics  control  efforts. 
Yet  this  mechanism  does  not  appear  to  be 
working. 

The  Customs  Service  and  the  Coast  Guard 
are  feuding  bitterly  and  publicy  over  dmg  inter- 
diction roles  and  resources. 

Recent  press  reports  have  chronicled  ttie 
disagreement  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  sophisti- 
cated radar  equipment  for  conversion  of  P-3 
aircraft  into  dmg  patrol  planes,  a  project  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Office  of  Technotogy 
Assessment  entitled  "The  Border  War  on 
Drugs,"  conckides  that  "Responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  drug  interdiction  agencies  are 
fragmented  and  overtapping."  That  compre- 
hensive report  on  our  interdk:tion  efforts  also 
found  that  "Despite  increasing  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  Interdkiton,  illegal  drug  importe 
appear  to  be  increasing.  There  is  no  dear  cor- 
relatkx)  between  the  level  of  expenditures  or 
effort  devoted  to  interdiction  and  ttw  k>ng- 
tenn  availability  of  Illegally  imported  drugs  in 
the  domestic  maritet" 
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Nearly  4  years  ago,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  analyzed  Federal  drug  interdictton  ef- 
forte  and  conduded  that  stronger  central  co- 
ordlnatk)n  was  needed.  GAO  found  that  no 
one  IndMdual  has  the  informatkm  or  responsi- 
bility to  evakiate  Federal  drug  efforts  and  rec- 
ommend corrective  actions.  GAO  recommend- 
ed ttiat  the  Presklent  make  a  dear  delegatton 
of  responsibility  to  one  individual  to  oversee 
Federal  drug  enforcement  programs. 

1  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  Na- 
tnnal  Drug  Policy  Board  will  work  any  better 
than  the  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board.  This  new  Cabiriet-level  committee  will 
be  assisted  by  two  coordinating  groups — a 
Drug  Enforcement  Coordinatir>g  Group  re- 
sponsible for  drug  supply  reduction  and  a 
Drug  Abuse  Preventton  and  Health  Coordinat- 
ing Group  responsible  for  demand  reduction. 
Associate  Attorney  General  Stephen  S.  Trott 
wlK)  chairs  the  Drug  Enforcenient  Coordinat- 
ing Group,  testified  recently  before  ttie  select 
committee  that  he  spends  about  20  percent  of 
his  time  on  narcotk»  matters.  When  we  asked 
him,  as  ttie  coordinator,  to  spell  out  for  us  our 
Federal  drug  policies  and  programs  are  in  a 
number  of  critical  areas,  he  responded  by  re- 
ferring us  to  the  heads  of  the  various  agen- 
cies involved.  Dr.  Donald  Ian  Macdonald,  wtio 
diairs  the  Drug  Abuse  Preventk>n  and  Health 
Coordinating  Group,  divides  his  time  betvraen 
his  ottier  rsponsitMlities  as  Director  of  the 
White  House  Drug  Abuse  Polk^y  Office  and 
Administrator  of  ttie  Akx>hol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 
.We  cannot  fight  an  effective,  coordinated 
war  on  drugs  with  part-time  committees  and 
part-time  coordinators.  This  type  of  collegial 
dedsonmaking  will  result  In  a  k>west  common 
denominator  approach  to  drug  polkry— soiu- 
lions  that  satisfy  the  parochial  interests  of  the 
agencies  involved  without  adequately  reflect- 
ing what  best  serves  ttie  nattonal  interest  and 
ttie  goals  of  narcotics  control. 

There  is  already  some  evidence  to  suggest 
this  approach  is  at  work.  Operational  leader- 
ship for  Operatton  Alliance,  the  administra- 
tion's highly  publk:ized  southwest  border  drug 
enforcement  initiative,  was  established  on  a 
rotating  basis  among  Customs,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  with  lead  agency 
responsibility  shifting  every  six  months.  Simi- 
larty.  Customs  and  Coast  Guard  have  agreed 
to  rotate  on  a  two-year  basis  command  and 
control  of  the  southeast  command,  control, 
communk^ations  and  intelligence  center  for  air 
interdkrtion. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  deserve 
to  know  wtio  is  in  charge  of  drug  polk:y.  The 
PreskJent  shouM  designate  one  person  to  be 
responsible  on  a  full-time  basis  for  drug  abuse 
polkry.  There  shouM  be  one  person  Congress 
can  tum  to  wtien  we  need  answers  about 
Federal  narcotics  control  polkaes  and  gukf- 
ance  on  how  we  can  best  support  our  Na- 
tion's efforte  legistatively.  We  need  one 
person  who  can  articulate  forcefully  to  Coiv 
gress  and  the  American  publk:  wtiat  tfie  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  to  respond  to  the 
narcotics  problem  and  wtiat  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  person  appointed  by  ttie  Presklent  to 
be  ttie  dmg  coordkiator  shouM  be  someone  of 
recognized  stature,  someone  wtio  has  ttie 
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complete  confidence  of  ttie  Preaktont  and 
wtio  will  have  direct  access  to  the  Presktont 
The  drug  coordinator  shouM  be  independent 
of  the  agencies  and  departmenta  so  that  he 
or  she  has  no  turt  to  protect  and  can  weigh 
competing  agency  views  objectively  and  rec- 
omnierxl  to  the  PreskJent  and  Congress  the 
poHdes  and  actions  ttiat  will  best  serve  the 
goals  of  reducing  the  supply  and  use  of  illegal 
drugs,  not  parochial  agency  interests. 

I  have  no  illusk>ns  that  Congress  can  legis- 
late a  shotgun  marriage  between  ttie  Presi- 
dent and  a  so-called  drug  czar.  Unless  ttie 
President  fully  supports  the  drug  coordinator, 
the  coordinator  cannot  be  effective.  I  am  intro- 
dudng  the  National  Narcotics  Leadership  Act 
and  will  push  for  its  enactment  however,  to 
demonsti-ate  to  the  administration  that  Corv 
gress  believes  ttie  current  situatton  cannot  be 
altowed  to  continue. 

It  Is  time  to  try  a  different  approach  to  drug 
polk:y  coordination.  It  is  time  to  put  someone 
in  diarge.  full  time,  of  our  country's  antidrug 
effort 

I  urge  Memt>ers  to  join  me  in  supporting  ttiis 
legislation. 


A  NEW  WORLD  BANK  POLICY 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  signs  indnate 
that  the  new  adminstration  of  our  former  col- 
league. Bartier  Conable.  at  ttie  Wortd  Bank  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  dynamk:  in  the 
Bank's  history. 

Eariier  this  year,  Conable  played  the  major 
role  in  leading  ttie  "Safe  Motherhood"  Confer- 
ence that  has  focused  greater  attention  on 
the  need  for  immunization  and  family  planning 
to  make  major  Improvementa  in  child  and  ma- 
ternal health. 

Now,  Conable.  has  also  brought  the  vast  re- 
sources of  ttie  Bank  to  bear  on  tfie  task  of 
provkjing  for  sustainable  development  without 
destroying  the  environment  As  one  member 
wtio  has  expressed  some  concern  over  the 
tate  of  ttie  worid's  diminishing  tropkal  rain 
forest  I  appreciate  his  effort 

Eariier  this  month,  Conable  delivered  a 
major  address  on  tfie  subject  of  devetopment 
and  the  environment  before  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute.  It  is  an  excellent  rendition  of 
ttie  problems  fadng  the  worid's  environment 
and  what  the  Bank  can  do  about  It 

PRKPARKD  STATDfKRT  OP  BASBKa  B.  CORABLK 

It  is  an  honor  to  address  meml>er8  and 
supporters  of  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Institute  is  a  global  resource  itself. 
Policymakers  owe  you  a  lasting  debt  of 
thanks  for  the  research  you  pursue  and  the 
admirable  balance  with  which  you  present 
it. 

What  I  owe  you  on  this  occasion  is  a 
report  on  the  World  Bank's  actions,  plans 
and  progress  In  matching  our  fight  against 
global  poverty  with  our  commitment  to  en- 
vironmental protection. 

The  two  goals  are  not  Just  consistent. 
They  are  interdependent  Sustained  devel- 
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opment  depends  <m  maoaging  resources,  not 
exhausting  them. 

Economic  growth  baaed  an  any  other 
premise  is  a  costly  illusion.  What  is  wasted 
or  poisoned  today  leaves  that  much  teas  to 
nourish  the  world  tomorrow. 

"Environmental  neglect."  as  I  said  to  the 
Governors  of  the  World  E^nk  seven  months 
ago,  "destroys  assets  vital  not  just  to  the 
quality  of  life  but  to  life  itself."  Environ- 
mental planning,  I  would  add  tonight,  can 
make  the  most  of  nature's  resources  so  that 
human  resourcefulness  can  make  the  most 
of  the  future. 

I  share  the  optimism  of  the  recently  re- 
leased report  of  the  World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Development.  With  its 
members  I,  too,  "see  ...  the  possibility  for  a 
new  era  of  economic  growth  *  *  *  baaed  on 
policies  that  sustain  and  expand  the  envi- 
ronmental resource  base." 

My  optimism,  like  others,  is  tempered  by 
caution. 

In  environmental  affairs,  as  in  many 
others,  science  has  outdistanced  govern- 
ment. Tet  many  of  the  probl«ns  the  world 
has  come  to  recognize  as  urgent  are  still 
beyond  man's  technical,  as  well  as  political, 
capacities. 

We  know  that  we  must  stop  the  advance 
of  the  deserts.  We  do  not  yet  know  how. 

We  know  that  population  control  is  essen- 
tial to  environmental  protection.  But.  for  all 
the  progress  of  past  decades  in  family 
health  and  planning,  population  growth  In 
many  of  the  poorest  lands  continues  to 
outrun  resources. 

We  know  that  we  must  save  the  tropical 
rain  forests.  But  neither  developing  nations 
nor  international  institutions  have  adequate 
alternatives  for  hungry  people  in  search  of 
food,  and  the  land  to  grow  it  on.  Research- 
ers are  only  beglimlng  to  discover  the  poten- 
tial of  the  forests  to  support  both  domesti- 
cated and  wildlife  together. 

Most  broadly,  we  know  of  the  planet-wide 
threat  to  the  basic  resources  of  air  and 
water  on  which  the  survival  of  earth  de- 
pends. But  common  effort  to  save  the  global 
commons  requires  a  degree  of  institutional 
coordination  and  a  measure  of  sustained  po- 
litical resolve  that  man  applies  more  readily 
to  destroy  than  to  preserve  life. 

In  measuring  the  Influence  of  the  World 
Bank  against  the  environmental  challenge.  I 
see  how  long  a  road  there  is  to  travel  from 
awakened  envlrorunental  consciousness  to 
effective  environmental  action. 

The  Bank  has  long  been  at  the  forefront 
of  that  march.  Ours  was  the  first  interna- 
tional lending  institution  to  set  explicit  poli- 
cies on  limiting  any  harmful  environmental 
consequences  of  development  projects  it 
supported.  In  the  early  1970s,  for  example,  a 
Bank-financed  iron  ore  terminal  was  built 
on  a  Brazilian  beach  under  strict  safeguarda 
against  pollution  and  with  real  respect  for 
the  site's  natural  beauty. 

Inevitably,  the  Bank  has  also  stumbled. 
For  Instance,  a  more  recent  Brazilian 
project,  known  as  Polonoroeste.  was  a  8ot>er- 
Ing  example  of  an  environmentally  sound 
effort  which  went  wrong. 

The  Bank  misread  the  human,  institution- 
al and  physical  realities  of  the  jun^e  and 
the  frontier.  In  some  cases,  the  dynamics  of 
the  frontier  got  out  of  wntroL 

Protective  measures  to  shelter  fragile  land 
and  tribal  people  were  included:  they  were 
not,  however,  carefully  timed  or  adequately 
monitored. 

Polonoroeste  teaches  many  lessons.  One 
basic  truth  is  that  ambitious  environmental 
design  requires  realistic  analysis  of  the  en- 
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f  orcement  mecbftnlms  In  idftoe  and  In  pros- 

When  mteUkM  — oc<«t«irt  with  the  Polon- 
oroMte  project  beeune  obvioua  in  early 
IMS.  the  T««»fc  InteiTUpted  paymentsu  a 
way  to  enoouiase  important  correctlTe 
mf  imrt  What  we  had  learned  waa  not 
»K«*  we  abould  avoid  projects  with  environ- 
mental hnpllftV*— ,  ttut  rather  that  where 
iiMtttutlonal  aafecaardi  are  weak,  the  Bank 
mmt  be  a  poalttre  foroe  to  strengthen  them. 
BtmO  has  now  made  progreM  in  building 
■kfeguank  for  environmental  protection. 
AnA  the  Bank  is  anxious  to  support  Brasil's 
government  in  pursuing  a  National  Environ- 
mental Program  that  can  become  a  model 

for  other  natkms.  

A  second  basic  truth  learned  from  Polon- 
oroeste  is  that  where  develomient  is  taking 
pin^  it  cannot  be  halted,  only  directed. 
•nie  P»"fc  cannot  Influence  progress  from 
the  sidy!'"**  It  must  be  part  of  the  action. 
With  the  developing  nations,  we  must  go 
on  learning  by  doing.  U  the  World  Bank  has 
been  part  of  the  problem  in  the  past,  it  can 
and  will  be  a  strong  force  in  finding  solu- 
tions for  the  future. 

"Nothing  so  needs  reforming,  Biark 
Twain  observed,  "as  other  people's  habits." 
Xlte  F^"fc  will  begin  by  reforming  Its  own. 

First,  we  are  creating  a  top-level  Environ- 
ment Department  to  help  set  the  direction 
of  Bank  pidlcy.  planning  and  research  work. 
It  wtU  take  the  lead  in  developing  strategies 
to  integrate  environmental  considerations 
into  our  overall  lending  and  policy  activities. 
At  the  same  time,  new  offlces  In  each  of 
the  four  regional  technical  departments  will 
take  on  a  dual  role.  They  will  function  both 
as  environmental  watchdogs  over  Bank-sup- 
porated  projects,  and  as  scouts  and  advo- 
cate* tat  promising  advances  in  resource 
management.  In  this  process,  they  will  con- 
sult routinely  with  environmental  officials 
In  developing  countries,  and  will  work  to 
strengthen  local  institutions.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  offices  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  nimiber  of  staff  directly  involved 
in  envlronmratal  programs. 

These  organizational  changes  do  not  Just 
add  layers  of  interference  to  head  off  errors 
of  commiaBlon.  The  added  staff  will  help 
define  policy  and  develop  initiatives  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  environmental  protection 
together.  They  will  woik  to  ensure  that  en- 
vironmental awareness  is  integral  to  all  the 
Bank's  activities. 

Environmental  action  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  fight  against  global  poverty.  It 
reoognHes  that  sound  ecology  is  good  eco- 
nomics. Indeed  the  objectives  of  sustainable 
economic  growth,  poverty  aUeviatlon  and 
environmoatal  protection  often  are  mutual- 
ly reinforcing. 

I\>pulatlon  pressure  that  pushes  farmers 
onto  increasingly  marginal  land  is  a  major 
cause  of  ecological  problems  in  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  poorer  ones.  Curbing 
population  growth  is  essential  for  sustain- 
able economic  growth;  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  introduce  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  steer  farmers  to  the  best  land, 
that  induce  the  production  of  crops  which 
strengthen  the  soO  and  stem  erosion,  that 
bring  llvestotA  to  graze  where  pasture  is 
rich,  and  that  educate  city  and  country 
dwdlen  alike  to  respect  and  safeguard  the 
balance  of  nature. 

The  World  Bank  Is  a  force  for  develop- 
ment and  will  remain  so.  We  will  continue 
to  support  major  investments  In  energy  and 
infrastructure,  in  industrialism  and  irrlga- 


Our  role  In  such  projects,  however,  will  in- 
clude greater  senaittvlty  to  their  long-term 
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environmental  effects.  We  will  put  new  em- 
phasis both  on  correcting  economic  policy 
incentives  that  promote  environmental 
abuse  and  on  stimulating  the  small-scale  ac- 
tivities that  can  combat  human  and  environ- 
mental deprivation. 

Not  only  will  we  strengthen  the  Bank's 
long-standing  policy  of  scrutinizing  develop- 
ment projects  for  their  environmental 
Impact  and  withholding  support  for  those 
where  safeguards  are  inadeqiutte.  but  we 
will  also  institutionalize  an  approach  to  nat- 
ural resource  management  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  conservation. 

As  part  of  these  philosophical  and  institu- 
tional changes,  I  propose  to  allocate  new  re- 
souitxs  to  a  number  of  new  environmental 
initiatives. 

In  partnership  with  member  countries  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  development  communi- 
ty, we  will  begin  with  an  urgent,  country-by- 
country  assessment  of  the  most  severely 
threatened  environments  in  developing  na- 
tions. 

We  will  promote  a  continent-wide  initia- 
tive against  the  advance  of  the  desert  and 
the  destruction  of  forests  In  Africa. 

We  wUl  contribute  to  a  global  program  to 
support  tropical  forest  conservation. 

And  we  will  participate  in  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  international  agencies  to  prepare 
a  long-term  campaign  to  protect  that  sea 
and  its  coasts. 

As  recent  events  have  demonstrated,  envi- 
ronmental protection  is  a  subject  which 
warrants  increased  efforts  in  industrialized 
as  well  as  In  developing  countries.  But 
progress  is  especially  hard  to  achieve  in  the 
developing  world. 

So  many  other  priorities  demand  simulta- 
neous attention.  So  few  skilled  personnel 
are  available.  And  so  much  must  be  done  to 
build  the  Institutional  capacity  to  handle 
complex  environmental  issues. 

Acluiowledging  those  realities,  the  World 
Bank  also  acknowledges  its  special  responsi- 
bilities in  helping  developing  nations  shape 
their  growth.  As  an  advisor,  a  source  of  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  financial  support,  the 
Bank  must  be  responsive  and  innovative.  As 
a  lender.  It  must  exert  new  and  persuasive 
influence  to  integrate  better  management  of 
natural  resources  into  developing  planning 
and  Investment. 

Fortunately,  we  are  far  from  alone.  The 
Bank  can  profit  from  and  contribute  to  the 
valuable  work  of  our  member  nations,  the 
expert  and  dedicated  efforts  of  non-govern- 
mental organizations  and  the  wide,  continu- 
ing experience  of  other  International  agen- 
cies such  as  the  United  Nations  Eiivlron- 
ment  Program. 

We  must  start,  however,  with  better 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  the  opportu- 
nities we  face. 

To  gain  that  understanding,  the  Bank  will 
use  its  added  staff  resources  in  a  collabora- 
tive effort  to  assess  environmental  threats 
in  the  30  most  vulnerable  developing  na- 
tions. That  five-year  process  will  Involve 
both  study  and  education,  not  Just  in  the 
Bank  but  also  with  responsible  developing 
country  policymakers. 

Our  goal  will  be  to  develop  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  forces  at  work  against  envi- 
ronmental balance.  Our  objective  is  a  sort  of 
natural  resoiurces  balance  sheet,  a  coherent 
planning  instrument  for  better  manage- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  can  make  ecology  and  eco- 
nomics mutually  reinforcing  disciplines.  By 
looking  closely  at  market  forces  and  broadly 
at  all  key  sectors  of  development  activity. 
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we  can  identify  both  the  effective  and  per- 
verse factors  shaping  and  misshaping  the 
environment 

I  am  not  proposing  make-work  research. 
What  I  seek  from  data— much  of  which  is 
already  on  hand— Is  a  composite  inventory 
of  environmental  assets  and  liabilities. 

With  such  a  planning  Instrument,  we 
could  move  toward  establishing  the  value  of 
those  priceless  resources— topsoil  and  grass 
cover,  water  and  drainage,  human  skills  and 
traditional  lifestyles— we  too  often  consider 
insignificant. 

Let  us  show  In  economic  and  environmen- 
tal terms  what  subsidies  to  pesticide  produc- 
ers and  timber  cutters  and  livestock  growers 
actually  cost  in  ruining  the  land  and  driving 
families  from  it. 

Let  us  weigh  the  real  price  of  wilderness 
resettlement  against  the  expense  of  health 
and  family  planning  clinics,  of  agricultural 
extension  services,  new  crops  and  new  farm- 
ing techniques. 

Let  us  hold  pricing  policies  and  currency 
values  up  to  the  light  of  environmental 
analysis  to  see  If  and  how  they  encourage 
over-exploitation  of  natural  resources. 

And  let  us  aclcnowledge  that,  while  we 
must  exercise  Increasing  care  with  large- 
scale  development  projects,  small  Is  not  nec- 
essarily beautiful.  It  is  time  we  recognize 
that  Individual  practices  driven  by  poverty 
and  Ignorance  and  unexamined  economic 
policies  have  ciunulatlve  effects  that  are 
Just  as  environmentally  destructive  as  any 
badly  planned  wilderness  road  or  hydroelec- 
tric project. 

We  must  reshape  not  Just  the  Bank's  out- 
look and  activities  but  also  the  customs  and 
ingrained  attitudes  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  individuals  and  of  their  leaders.  In  doing 
so  we  must  remember  another  piece  of 
Mark  Twain's  wisdom:  "Habit  is  habit,  and 
not  to  be  flung  out  of  the  window,  but 
coaxed  downstairs  a  step  at  a  time." 

Our  environmental  assessment  surveys 
wlU  move  us  one  big  step  forward.  They  will 
assemble  the  knowledge  we  need  to  move 
further  and  faster  toward  environmental  ra- 
tionality in  our  leading  programs. 

In  Africa,  whUe  country  assessments  pro- 
ceed, the  Bank  will  lay  the  ground  for 
action  that  crosses  national  boundaries  and 
tackles  regional  environmental  dangers. 

Africa's  needs  are  critical.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  African 
governments  and  the  international  commu- 
nity, per  capita  income  and  per  capita  food 
production  in  most  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
have  declined.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  areas,  deserts  have  spread,  forests 
have  dwindled,  soil  has  washed  away. 

With  population  projected  to  rise  from 
380  million  to  690  million  In  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century,  the  pressures  of  ur- 
banization, fuelwood  consumption  and 
slash-and-bum  farming  are  stripping  West 
Africa  alone  of  3.6  million  hectares  of  forest 
a  year.  Continued  over  three  years,  that 
tempo  of  deforestation  would  denude  an 
area  the  size  of  Greece;  over  ten  years,  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  rate  of  forest  loss  in  five  West  Afri- 
can nations  is  seven  times  the  world  aver- 
age, and  desertification  in  Just  one  coun- 
try—Mali—has drawn  the  Sahara  350  kilo- 
meters farther  south  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  Congo  River  carries  an  average  of  66 
million  metric  tons  of  soil  into  the  ocean 
each  year. 

Against  these  natural  and  man-made 
forces,  I  believe  we  must  moimt  an  intemar 
tional  environmental  rescue  and  develop- 
ment effort  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  I  will  ask 


World  Bank  staff  experts  to  draw  up  a  spe- 
cial program  of  technical  studies  to  identify 
and  assess  urgent,  promising  environmental 
protection  projects,  regional,  not  Just  na- 
tional, in  their  scope. 

Environmental  threats  do  not  respect  po- 
litical lines  of  demarcation.  Environmental 
solutions  must  generate  political  and  techni- 
cal responses  as  broad  as  the  challenge. 

Our  work  should  point  the  way  for  action 
by  donor  and  recipient  nations  and  non-gov- 
emmental  organizations.  The  latter  have  a 
particularly  important  role  to  play.  In  that 
problems  of  deforestation  and  natural  re- 
source degradation  are  development  prob- 
lems and  can  best  be  solved  with  the  active 
participation  of  people  at  the  grassroots 
level.  Our  common  priority  should  be  co- 
ordinated intervention  against  the  spread  of 
deserts  and  for  the  conservation  of  forest 
resoiu-ces. 

We  must  be  bold  in  both  the  scope  of  our 
enterprise  and  in  testing  luitried  ideas. 
Unless  we  reach  beyond  today's  limits  and 
doubts,  we  cannot  truly  measure  our  capac- 
ity for  progress. 

Tropical  forests  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
American  also  demand  priority  attention. 
Tropical  deforestation  is  not  only  a  major 
environmental  problem,  it  Is  a  critical  devel- 
opment problem  as  well.  Deforestation  is 
leading  to  widespread  degradation  of  the 
natural  resources  base,  undermining  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  environment  of  support  devel- 
oping country  economies  and  populaiiuiis. 

The  World  Bank  is  the  world's  largest 
single  source  of  financing  for  tropical  forest 
conservation  and  development.  Over  the 
past  decade  World  Bank  investments  and 
technical  assistance  grants  in  forestry  have 
exceeded  one  billion  dollars.  We  are  ready 
to  do  more. 

The  Bank  intends  to  more  than  double  its 
annual  level  of  funding  for  environmentally 
sound  forestry  project  from  $138  million 
this  year  to  $350  million  in  fiscal  1989.  At 
the  July  meeting  in  Bellaglo,  Italy  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  your  Institute,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  FAD  UNDP  and  the 
Bank,  we  will  propose  specific  strategies  for 
expanding  priority  work  in  forest  manage- 
ment and  reforestation. 

Ovu-  Tropical  Foreastry  Action  Plan  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  World  Resources  In- 
stitute's excellent  1985  report.  "Tropical 
Forests:  A  Call  for  Action".  That  study 
called  for  a  doubling  of  forestry  Investments 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  redefined  the 
challenge  of  conservation  by  making  it 
clear— in  cost-benefit  terms— how  deforest- 
ation impoverishes  both  man  and  nature.  It 
also  recognized  that  simply  providing  more 
funding  for  forestry  is  not  enough:  in- 
creased investment  in  forestry  must  be  ac- 
companied by  policy  measures  designed  to 
ensitfe  sustalnabillty. 

We  are  improving  our  understanding  of 
the  connection  between  the  loss  of  tree 
cover  in  upland  watersheds  and  flood 
damage  downstream,  between  fuelwood 
scarcity  and  fertilizer  shortages  and  be- 
tween the  annual  destruction  of  11  million 
hectares  of  tropical  rain  forest  and  the  loss 
of  plant  and  animal  species  of  great,  poten- 
tial genetic  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  able  to 
define  investment  programs  to  correct  past 
mistakes  and  prevent  new  ones. 

We  can  mobilize  resources  for  agrofor- 
estry  and  sustainable  farming  systems  based 
on  it. 

We  can  help  nations  determine  the 
wooded  areas  to  protect  and  those  to  use 
more  intensively. 
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We  can  help  train  foresters  and  farmers  in 
new  techniques  of  tree  breeding,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  and  the  conser- 
vation of  wQdlands. 

We  are.  in  short,  better  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  global  danger,  better  equipped  to 
address  it.  Now  we  must  be  prepared  to  mo- 
bilize resources  to  comttat  deforestation  on  a 
global  scale. 

Lastly,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
Bank  stands  ready  to  assist  in  an  intensified 
international  effort  to  protect  the  heritage 
of  beauty  and  natural  resources  that  18  na- 
tions and  some  400  million  people  hold  in 
common. 

The  governments  of  the  Mediterranean 
states  have  long  recognized  the  danger  of 
pollution  to  public  health  and  to  fishing  and 
tourism  industries.  The  World  Bank,  the 
European  Investment  Bank  and  Regional 
Development  Fund,  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Program,  with  many  other  agen- 
cies, have  been  active  in  providing  financial 
and  technical  help  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Now  we  are  exploring  together  the  possi- 
bility of  designing  a  broad,  international 
project  to  improve  the  Mediterranean  envi- 
ronment and  strengthen  it  with  a  long-term 
preservation  plan.  It  is  an  ambitious  politi- 
cal as  well  as  technical  undertaking,  involv- 
ing many  separate  governments  and  techni- 
cal support  agencies. 

The  World  Bank  is  well  placed  to  help  co- 
ordinate this  effort.  If.  with  our  assistance, 
the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  can  make 
progress  in  managing  the  great  resource 
they  share,  they  will  set  an  example  for  the 
whole  world  of  cooperation  in  protecting 
the  global  commons. 

I  have  given  you  only  an  introduction  to 
the  World  Bank's  environmental  action 
agenda.  Events,  not  speeches.  wlU  test  its 
sweep  and  its  impact.  But  I  cannot  end 
these  remarks  without  a  note  of  combined 
caution  and  exhortation. 

While  there  is  much  we  can  do,  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  the  actual  limits  of 
the  Bank's  influence  on  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  developed  and  developing 
nations.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  do 
the  power  of  informed  and  aroused  public 
opinion  to  command  and  redirect  the  atten- 
tion of  decision  makers. 

The  World  Bank  needs  the  help  of  envi- 
ronmental activists  in  every  nation.  In  those 
where  organized  groups  have  already 
proven  their  effectiveness  and  in  those 
where  consciousness  is  only  now  dawning. 

We  need  your  advice,  your  expertise,  your 
influence  and  your  imagination  to  make  the 
urgent  work  of  environmental  protection  a 
coordinated  campaign  for  a  safer,  richer, 
healthier  world. 

As  ours  is  a  common  cause— the  battle 
against  global  poverty  is  also  the  fight  for  a 
sustainable  environment— let  us  be  allies  for 
progress  on  every  front.  There  is  a  long 
campaign  ahead.  We  cannot  accept  any- 
thing less  than  victory.  Thank  you. 


EDWARD  E.  WARD  RETIRES 
FROM  SANTA  BARBARA  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSOTTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  I^GOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  horxx  a  fine  and  dedicated  civic 
leader  from  my  district,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Ward. 
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Ed  is  retiring  on  June  1.  1967  as  direclor  of 
human  resources  and  administration  wHh 
Santa  Barbara  Research  Center.  Ed  has  been 
emptoyed  with  Santa  BartMra  Roioarch 
Center  since  1961  as  an  administrative  engi- 
neer and  quickly  progressed  to  the  head  of  in- 
dustrial and  comriwnity  relations  becoming  the 
manager  of  human  resources  in  1972  and 
1983  assumed  the  duties  as  director. 

Ed  has  been  involved  in  his  community  ac- 
tivibes  In  addition  to  his  busy  schedule  at 
SBRC.  Ed  made  himself  available  to  the  com- 
munity in  both  the  northern  arxi  southern 
areas  of  Santa  Barbara  County  and  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  t>e  of  assistance  to  the  many 
organizations  In  wtiich  he  has  served.  He  es- 
pecially enjoys  working  with  organizations 
which  train  and  provide  services  for  harxii- 
capped  people.  Ed  currently  serves  or  has 
served  as  an  officer  on  tf>e  txMrd  of  drectors 
of  the  following  organizations:  Tri-Counties 
Better  Business  Bureau.  WORK,  Inc.  Santa 
Barbara  Taxpayers'  Association.  Private  Indus- 
try Council,  Worl<  Training  Program.  Santa 
Bart>ara  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Santa  Bar- 
bara City  College.  Santa  Barbara  United  Way. 
Santa  Bart>ara  Personnel  Association.  Nattorv 
al  Council  on  Alcoholism,  as  well  as  the  Santa 
Bartiara  Personnel  Association  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara Industrial  Association.  Ed  Is  or  has  been 
active  in  the  Santa  Maria  Chamber  of  CotT>- 
merce  Santa  Maria  Valley  Devetopers  as  well 
as  the  Industrial  Education  Council  and  Em- 
ptoyers'  Advisory  Group.  Ed  lias  served  on 
the  committees  for  Government  Review  with 
the  Santa  Bartjara  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  with 
the  Santa  Maria  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ed 
has  been  active  with  various  ott>er  nonprofit 
boards  and  committees  involved  in  providing 
employnf>ent  for  minorities  and  handnapped 
Individuals  and  educabonal  programs. 

Ed  is  married  to  Bart>ara  Jean  and  they 
have  tvM>  sons.  Ed  Jr.  one  of  the  managers  oif 
Betteravia  Farms  in  Santa  Maria  and  Jim.  em- 
ployed at  Raytheon. 

After  retirement,  Ed  and  Barbara  Jean  plan 
to  travel  around  the  country  in  their  sparkling 
motor  home  and  also  travel  to  tt>e  few  remain- 
ing countries  around  the  work!  that  they  have 
not  already  visited. 

Ed's  preception  and  farsighted  style  of  ad- 
nwiistration  have  served  Santa  Bart>ara  Re- 
search Center  well  over  tt>e  years  arxj  his 
Imowledge  and  experience  and  especially  his 
affable,  bouyant  personality  will  be  greatly 
missed.  He  has  made  signifKant  contribuborra 
to  the  success  of  SBRC  and.  in  tum,  its  cus- 
tomers. His  career  has  been  a  model  of  serv- 
ice— to  tf>e  company,  the  community,  and  the 
Natkxi. 

I  add  that  you  please  join  me  In  vnshing  Ed 
and  his  family  a  happy,  healthy,  arKJ  produc- 
tive retirement 


^^vtf«v^"^m.T^    ^"Xl 


n  «?«  m  A  w%  ire 


!#...   10     lOOT 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  REFORMS  AT 
THE  WORLD  BANK 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

ni  TBS  HODSB  or  RBPRXSKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  18. 1987 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  envtronineniel  poides  of  the  Wortd 
B«ik  have  again  received  wideapread  pubKc 
atlanlion  at  a  raeuH  of  a  report  on  CBS's  "60 
Mhwlee"  on  April  19.  1967.  TNs  fikn.  taped  in 
1965.  documented  environmental  damage  to 
tropicai  foreat  areas  and  encroactiment  on 
Indvi  roaaivoi  as  a  result  of  the  Braziiian 
QcMemmenrs  Potonoroeste  Program  in  the 
northwest  region  of  Brazil.  This  program  re- 
ceived $435  miKon  in  loans  from  the  World 
Bank  between  1961  and  1964  for  the  paving 
of  the  maior  highway  in  the  region  and  com- 
pleraenlary  programs  in  ecotogical  and  social 
devatapmenL  The  road  paving  went  forward 
quicMy.  whie  implementation  t>y  the  Govern- 
ment of  measures  protective  of  the  environ- 
ment. Indtan  popuMtons.  and  the  health  of 
new  migrwits  to  the  regkm  lagged.  As  a  result 
of  pubic  outcry  from  environmental  groups, 
dtaburaements  on  these  World  Bank  k>ans 
were  stopped  in  earty  1965  pending  a  remedi- 
al adton  program  to  address  these  concerns. 
Disbursements  hawe  now  resumed  in  the  con- 
text of  much  tougher  actions  to  mitigate  defor- 
estation, inappropriate  agricultural  devetop- 
ment.  impact  on  Indtan  reseoras.  and  inad- 
equate health  measures. 

This  unfortunate  example  of  several  years 
ago  haa  had  the  positive  effect  of  raising  the 
consctousness  of  environmental  dimensions 
of  dewehjpment  projects  in  both  the  multilater- 
tt  development  institutions  and  in  donor  and 
recipient  governments.  As  a  result,  the  WorM 
Bank  under  its  new  president,  our  former  col- 
league. B«ber  Conable.  has  just  announced  a 
major  new  set  of  envirorwnental  initiatives 
within  the  Worid  Bank.  These  include  the  cre- 
ation of  an  enviromental  department  within  the 
Bank,  counby  assessments  of  environmental 
threats  in  30  vulnerable  countries,  a  special 
inHialive  against  deaertification  and  deforest- 
atnn  in  Africa,  special  programs  in  tropical 
forestry,  and  exploralion  of  an  environmental 
protection  program  for  Vne  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  its  coasts. 

The  Omaha  Wortd-HeraM  hailed  this  new 
inWalive  by  the  Worid  Bank  In  an  editorial  on 
May  8.  1987.  In  view  of  upcoming  action  in 
the  Banking  Committee  on  the  authorizatkxi 
of  the  eighth  replenishment  of  the  Intematmn- 
al  Development  Association,  the  soft-toan 
window  of  the  Worid  Bank  which  lends  to  the 
poorest  countries,  I  wouM  like  to  share  ttie 
Omaha   Wortd-Herakfs   view   with   my   col- 
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portunity  without  poisoning  its  mlr.  contami- 
nating its  water  and  destroying  Its  forests 
and  wildlife. 

World-Hermld  staff  writers  Oabriella 
Stem  and  Paul  Ooodsell,  in  the  IMtS  series 
of  articles.  "Roots  of  F'amlne."  wrote  about 
countries  that  are  paying  a  horrible  price 
for  neglecting  the  environment. 

DeforesUtion  in  Haiti  has  caused  one- 
third  of  the  cotmtry's  farmland  to  t>ecome 
nearly  useless.  In  Kenya  and  some  other  Af- 
rican countries,  cities  teem  with  unem- 
ployed workers,  farmland  is  barren  and 
hunger  is  widespread,  all  of  which  are  due 
in  part  to  neglect  of  the  environment 

As  a  lender  of  billions  of  dollars  to  help 
developing  nations  grow  and  modernize,  the 
World  Bank  is  In  an  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion to  promote  programs  that  allow  a  coun- 
try to  progress  economically  without  dam- 
aging itself  envirotunentaUy. 

The  bank  plans  to  Increase  the  number  of 
envirunmental  specialists  at  Its  Washington 
headquarters  and  in  regional  offices  around 
the  world.  It  will  make  more  loans  for  for- 
estry projects,  launch  a  campaign  to  dis- 
courage the  destruction  of  forests  and  ex- 
plore ways  to  protect  the  Mediterranean 
coastline. 

The  World  Bank  has  helped  a  number  of 
countries  build  a  stronger  economy.  By  com- 
bining this  purpose  with  a  raised  environ- 
mental consciousness,  the  bank  is  proceed- 
ing responsibly. 
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SPRATT  INTRODUCES  TARIFF 
SUSPENSION  BILL  FOR  TAB 


[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  May  8. 

1M7] 

Bbavo  to  thb  WoaLO  Bamk 

The  World  Bank.  In  deciding  to  concen- 
trate more  of  Its  resources  on  preventing  en- 
vlnmmental  deterioration,  has  displayed  a 
welcome  commitment  to  helping  establish  a 
more  healthy  h»i*»w*  Iwtween  mankind  and 
the  environment. 

Barber  C<Hiable.  the  bank's  president,  said 
he  wanta  to  demonstrate  that  a  country  can 
have  JolM.  decent  housing  and  economic  op- 


NEUROPIBROMATOSIS 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHnSKTTS 
IH  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1987 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  May  is  "Neurofibro- 
matosis Awareness  Month"  in  Massacfiusetts. 

NF  is  an  inherited  disorder  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
genetK  diseases,  occuning  in  1  out  of  every 
3,000  births.  Statistrcs  show  that  approximate- 
ly 100,000  Americans  suffer  from  NF.  This  dis- 
ease knows  no  boundaries,  NF  afflKts  people 
of  all  races,  ages,  and  both  sexes.  Each  chihj 
of  an  affected  parent  has  a  50-percent 
chance  of  inheriting  the  gene  and  devek>ping 
NF.  NF  is  unpredictable,  it  may  cause  blind- 
ness, deafness,  retardation,  arid  many  other 
severe  problems.  Tt>ere  is  no  medteal  metfxxl 
of  preventing  NF,  no  spedfk:  medk»l  treat- 
n>ent  exists,  and  tf>ere  is  no  cure.  Manifesta- 
tkxis  of  this  disease  usually  appear  in  chikl- 
hood  or  adolescence,  though  they  can  also 
appear  later  in  life. 

During  the  month  of  May,  numerous  activi- 
ties throughout  Massachusetts  have  been 
scheduled  to  increase  a  publk:  awareness  of 
this  disease.  It  Is  hoped  that  through  these 
meaningful  activities,  and  an  expanded  effort 
in  education,  people  in  Massachusetts  will 
come  to  understand  this  dreaded  disease  and 
join  in  the  fight  to  find  a  cure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confkjent  that  through  re- 
search and  the  diligent  efforts  of  NF  organiza- 
txxis  throughout  the  country,  we  will  find  a 
way  to  defeat  this  disease.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  recognizing  these  efforts,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  hasten  the  day  when  NF  no 
k)nger  ttireatens  the  health  of  our  dtizea 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRATT,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CABOLUIA 
IK  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  extend  ttie  tariff  suspenskm  for 
the  ctiemical  compound,  tetra  amino  biphenyl 
or  TAB.  TAB  is  also  sometimes  referred  to  aa 
diamino  benzMene.  A  similar  measure  propos- 
ing to  extend  ttie  tariff  suspenskm  on  TAB 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Thurmond. 

Although  this  bill  shouM  not  be  controver- 
sial, its  passage  is  critKal  in  keeping  open  a 
plant  in  my  district  and  I  urge  speedy  adoption 
of  the  measure.  In  1984,  wt)en  similar  meas- 
ures were  introduced  by  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Representative  Vander  Jagt  proposing 
to  suspend  the  duty  on  importatkjn  of  TAB, 
ttie  proposal  was  easily  adopted  by  Congress 
and  t)ecame  law  as  part  of  ttie  Omnitxjs  Tariff 
and  Trade  Act  The  duty  suspensk)n  ends  in 
1988  and  my  bill  wouM  extend  the  duty  sus- 
pension for  4  additk>nal  years.  TAB  is  a  spe- 
cialty chemk^l  used  solely  for  the  production 
of  a  high  performance  fiber  called  PBI.  PBI 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
products  on  ttie  market  in  protecting  people 
against  dangerous  exposure  to  fire,  heat,  and 
toxk:  chenucals.  Commercial  applk»tk>ns  for 
PBI  include  protective  gear  for  firefighters, 
flight  suits,  and  crash  rescue  gear. 

The  only  commercial  factory  in  the  world 
manufacturing  PBI  is  k>cated  in  Rock  HHI,  SC, 
in  the  heart  of  my  district  This  plant  wtich 
uses  TAB  to  produce  PBI,  depends  on  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  order  to  remain 
open.  The  company  which  owns  the  Rock  Hill 
plant  has  been  losing  money  on  PBI  ever 
since  it  started  productk>n  several  years  ago. 
Nonetheless,  the  company  hopes  that  with 
suffKient  time  and  effort,  productk>n  of  PBI 
will  become  profitable.  If  the  tariff  suspenskxi 
on  TAB  is  not  renewed,  the  added  cost  in- 
curred to  manufacture  PBI  would  make  it  com- 
mercially impossible  to  continue  production. 
This  wouki  force  the  closing  of  an  important 
plant  in  my  district  resulting  in  the  loss  of  120 
jobs  and  $30  millkxi  in  revenue  for  the  Rock 
Hill,  SC,  area. 

There  is  no  domestk;  source  of  TAB  wtiKh 
means  TAB  must  be  imported  from  West  Ger- 
many. Since  no  American  company  manufac- 
tures TAB,  an  extension  of  the  duty  suspen- 
skwi  will  not  cause  injury  to  any  American 
businesses  or  workers.  In  fact  the  extenston 
will  prevent  ttie  k>ss  of  American  jobs. 

In  1987.  the  American  people  and  ttie  Con- 
gress have  made  clear  a  determinatkxi  to 
stop  ttie  export  of  American  jobs  and  to  re- 
store American  competitiveness.  This  meas- 
ure represents  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  take  actk>n  wtMch  will  save 
American  jobs  which  woukJ  ottienwise  be  k>st 
The  bW  also  contributes  to  American  competi- 
tiveness by  enhancing  a  uraque  product  PBI, 
whk:h  is  made  only  in  the  United  States.  If  PBI 
proves  commercially  successful,  it  woukl  have 
broad  appeal  not  orily  in  domestk:  markets  but 
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also  abroad  wtiere  it  wouM  earn  foreign  cur- 
rency to  reduce  our  trade  defkat 

Given  ttie  importance  of  ttiis  bill  in  saving 
U.S.  jobs  and  given  ttie  fact  ttiat  It  will  not 
harm  any  domestic  businesses  or  workers.  I 
feel  confkient  ttie  measure  will  be  adopted 
and  I  urge  ttie  support  of  my  colleagues. 


LUCKT  STORES  IS  A  DOER 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALiroRiriA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  have  heard  so  much  atiout  the  crisis  of  ttie 
homeless  and  pleas  for  money  from  Congress 
for  assistance. 

I  am  proud  today  to  share  with  this  body  ttie 
outstanding  efforts  of  Lucky  Stores,  whose 
corporate  offk»  is  in  my  38th  Congresskxial 
District  in  Buena  Park.  CA. 

Seven  days  a  week  ttie  resklents  of  Hy 
Lond  Convalescent  Hospital  in  Westminster 
disperse  ttie  donatkxis  of  food  and  novelties 
from  Luckys  in  ttie  cities  of  Huntington  Beach, 
Stanton,  Tustin,  Westminster,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Garden  Grove  to  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
day  care  centers,  senkx  centers,  other  nurs- 
ing homes,  the  Salvatk>n  Army,  and  IndivkJual 
needs. 

This  support  from  Lucky's,  Inc.,  provkJes  an 
avenue  of  dignity  and  deciSK>nmaking  to  the 
convalescents  who  ordinarily  would  not  have 
control  of  their  environment  beyond  their  facil- 
ity. This  gives  ttiem  the  opportunity  to  "net- 
work," make  friends,  and  be  constant  givers 
to  their  community. 

They  ttten  feel  significance  and  self-respect 
remain  industrious,  and  become  "doers"  for 
ttieir  neighbors. 

Much  of  ttie  food  distritxjted  t>y  Lucky's  is 
donated  to  ttie  Shelter  for  the  Homeless.  My 
wife  Sallie  and  I  are  on  the  tioard  of  directors 
for  this  organizatk>n  whk;h  quietly  feeds, 
ctotties.  and  stieiters  people  who  would  ottier- 
wise  be  on  ttie  streets. 

Without  ttie  support  of  Don  Pratt  vKe  presi- 
dent of  operatk>ns  manager  of  Lucky  Stores, 
Inc..  Brian  Pine,  manager  of  the  Tustin  store 
No.  488,  and  Bill  Waldie.  Jr.,  of  store  468  in 
Orange,  this  outstanding  effort  to  help  many 
people  woukj  not  be  possible. 

This  private  enterprise  exemplifies  ttie  best 
in  America  and  I  thank  all  of  them  for  ttieir 
sacrifKes  and  determination. 


NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  WEEK 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  ItXW  JXRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  was 
Natkjnai  Hospital  Week,  a  time  dednated  to 
commemorating  institutk>ns  across  the  Natnn 
whk^h  perform  an  invakiable  servree.  Nowliere 
is  the  importance  of  hospitals  to  their  commu- 
nities as  evident  as  in  my  home  State  of  New 

The  folkjwing  artk^le  by  Morris  County  Clerk 
Joseph  Bell,  Jr.,  artKulately  outlines  ttie  broad 
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range  of  servtoes  provMed  by  hospital  person- 
nel. As  a  memt>er  of  ttie  board  of  trustees  for 
Dover  General  Hospital,  Joe  is  in  an  excellent 
poeitwn  to  appreciate  the  integral  role  hospi- 
tals play  in  insuring  the  overall  well  being  to 
society.  I  commend  ttiese  comments  to  ttie 
attentxxi  of  my  colleages. 

[From  the  Daily  Record.  Northwest  KJ 
Sunday.  May  10, 1987] 

Natioral  HosriTAL  Wkkk  Makks  ErroRTS 
TO  SxRVK  ComcuinTT 

(By  Joseph  J.  BeU.  Jr.) 

Today  marks  the  t>eginnlng  of  National 
Hospital  Week.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  6.872 
hospitals  in  America  and  the  106  New 
Jersey  hospitals  that  serve  their  conununl- 
ties  statewide. 

The  word  "hospital"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  "hospitalls,"  meaning  a  house  or 
institution  for  guests.  The  first  hospital  was 
buUt  in  India  in  200  B.C.  by  Buddhists  and 
the  oldest  existing  hospital  in  the  world,  lo- 
cated In  Paris,  was  founded  appoximately 
600  AD. 

Hospitals  first  served  the  poor,  as  only  the 
wealthy  were  treated  and  cared  for  at  their 
homes.  While  this  founding  tradition  of 
concern  and  commitment  continues  today, 
most  Americans  now  receive  their  principal 
medical  care  in  the  hospital  setting. 

Who  makes  up  this  community  of  care?  It 
is  tlie  abimdance  of  dedicated  nurses,  doc- 
tors, administrators,  support  staff,  clergy 
and  volunteers.  These  individuals  are  moti- 
vated by  a  spirit  of  caring  In  their  efforts  to 
restore  the  patient  physically,  emotionally, 
and  psychologically  to  good  health.  Giving 
countless  hours  of  service  in  order  to  help 
others,  they  build  a  stronger  community  by 
aiding  their  neighbors. 

These  values  and  concerns  are  reflected  in 
all  the  hospitals  that  serve  the  39  communi- 
ties of  Morris  County.  In  particular,  I  can 
speak  of  a  hospital  tliat  I  have  l>een  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  meml>er  of  the  l>oard  of 
trustees— Dover  General  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Center,  which  is  on  the  eve  of  its  80th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
community  it  serves. 

With  its  sister  hospitals,  Morristown  Me- 
morial, St.  Clares-Riverside  and  Chilton  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Dover  General  Hospital 
has  striven  over  the  decades  not  only  to 
meet  ctianging  medical  advances  but  to  keep 
the  patient  as  the  center  of  its  concern. 
These  contemporary  medical  centers  offer 
services  from  their  nurseries  to  their  geria- 
tirc  clinics.  They  provide  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services,  t>egiiining  with  prenatal  care 
and  culminating  with  the  treatment  of  oiu- 
ever  growing  elderly  population.  This  care 
includes  pediatrics,  outpatient,  dental,  psy- 
chiatric and  drug  and  alcohol  programs 
which  seek  to  address  the  total  care  of  the 
individual  and  their  families,  as  a  whole. 

The  quality  of  care  in  New  Jersey  hospi- 
tals is  the  highest  in  human  history  and  re- 
mains on  the  cutting  edge  of  new  discoveries 
to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
human  condition.  These  institutions  are 
only  as  strong  as  the  spirit  of  the  communi- 
ty they  serve.  In  order  to  give  meaning  to 
the  celebration  of  National  Hospital  Week, 
we  need  to  properly  recognize  and  reconfirm 
the  values  of  those  selfless  Individuals  who 
dally  dedicate  their  lives  to  serving  others. 

Of  all  the  opportunities  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  none  offers  richer  rewards  tlian 
serving  one's  own  conununlty  hospital. 
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HJl.  4,  THE  HOUSINO  ACT  OP 
1087 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 

IN  TEtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  Banking  Committae  will  beoin  maritup 
of  H.R.  4,  the  Housing  Act  of  1987." 

As  ttie  committee,  and  eventuaBy  ttie 
House,  address  this  important  legialatkxi,  we 
must  make  a  determination  of  how  to  best 
provkle  put>lk:  housing  wHtiin  the  parameters 
of  an  ever-tightening  budget  How  the  Federal 
Government  allocates  scarce  resources  for 
eittier  the  constructxm  of  new  public  housing, 
or  the  renovatkjn  of  existing  facilities  is  one 
issue  wtiKh  this  Congress  will  have  to  ad- 


In  many  cities,  a  third  alternative  to  either 
new  constructkMi,  or  renovatxxi  of  pubtk: 
housing  is  to  utilize  Federal  housing  vouchers 
and  other  sutnkiies  to  move  families  out  of 
publk;  housing  projects  and  into  city  and  sub- 
urtMtn  netghtxMtxxxts.  In  many  instances,  ttiis 
alternative  will  not  only  stretch  Federal  Hous- 
ing dollars,  but  also  help  desegregate  Federal 
Housing  projects. 

The  folkjwing  editorial  «vhk:h  was  printed  in 
the  Thursday.  May  14,  1987,  editkxi  of  the 
New  York  Times  illustrates  how  ttie  scattered- 
site  plan  has  been  successfully  implemented 
in  Dallas,  TX.  While  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  argue  against  the  dispersal  of 
publk:  assistance  housing  because  they  fear 
k>sing  their  politk:al  base.  Congress  stioukj  re- 
alize ttiat  scattered-site  housing  is  an  alterna- 
tive ttiat  in  many  cases  is  less  expensive  and 
preferat>le  to  ttie  constructkin  of  new  put>lk: 
tKXising  facilities. 

Attactied  Is  the  text  of  ttie  New  Yortt  Times 
editorial: 

[From  the  New  Toric  Times,  May  14, 1987] 
Dallas  Triks  Real  Dxsegrxcatior 

When  the  West  Dallas  Housing  Project 
was  built  it  was,  like  most  housing  in  Texas 
in  1952.  unashamedly  segregated:  1.500 
units  for  whites,  1,500  for  blacks  and  500  for 
Hispanics.  After  "desegregation"  it  l>ecame 
all  blaclc.  like  the  ghetto  ttxat  surrounded  it. 
Now.  under  an  unusual  ttiree-way  agree- 
ment, most  residents  are  to  be  integrated 
into  suburlMui  apartment  complexes  and 
most  of  the  project  is  to  t>e  torn  down. 

Why  demolish  public  housing  when  ac- 
commodations for  the  poor  are  in  short 
supply?  In  this  case,  demolition  is  prot>ably 
the  l>e8t  response.  All  cities  with  troubled 
low-income  housing  projects  ought  to  root 
for  the  success  of  the  scattered-site  ap- 
proach in  Dallas. 

The  demolition  plan  evolved  from  a  suit 
filed  by  a  group  of  low-Income  black  resi- 
dents. It  charged  that  the  Dallas  Housing 
Authority  had  segregated  the  project  and 
let  it  deteriorate  badly.  In  fact,  1,300  unite 
were  so  nmdown  they  tiad  stood  empty  for 
a  decade.  The  plaintiffs  wanted  the  place  re- 
paired, but  that  would  have  required  spend- 
ing $65  million,  money  Wastilngton  wasn't 
alx>ut  to  pay. 

Instead  the  Housing  Authority  agreed  to 
repair  about  800  units,  demolish  the  rest 
and.  using  Federal  housing  vouchers  and 
sutxidles.  move  the  1.500  or  so  diq>laoed 
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fMnHtoa  Into  aputmenU  in  luburtM  or  other 
dty  nelchborhoodi,  ■ome  of  them  white. 

In  A  metropoUtan  area  with  an  apartment 
Tarcaney  rate  of  15  percent,  that  ousht  to  be 
caay.  But  rrniitanrr  la  likely,  and  not  Just 
(ram  white  neighborhoods  and  suburbs. 
tltm>»  black  politicians  perceive  the  dispersal 
plan  as  a  threat  to  their  poUtical  bases.  And 
some  residents  of  the  project  worry  that 
oommunlty  supports  they  now  take  for 
granted  will  be  missing  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 

Yet  promoters  of  the  concept  have  long 
argued  that  dispersing  the  poor  in  smaU 
numben  among  the  general  population  is 
preferable  to  building  mammoth  projects 
that,  concentrate  troubled  families.  Few 
communities  have  gone  ahead  with  such  a 
plan.  WhM«  they  have,  the  results  are  en- 
couraging. A  Chicago  lawsuit,  for  example, 
forced  the  dispersal  of  a  few  poor  families 
Into  middle-class  neighborhoods.  Most 
appear  to  have  adjusted  well,  thanks  largely 
to  extensive  assistance  from  private  fair- 
housing  organizations.  One  study  suggested 
the  children  particularly  benefited  from 
better  schools. 

Mt<»h«>i  Daniel,  an  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  West  Dallas,  points  out  that  "The 
mere  fact  that  you  have  bricks  and  mortar 
Joined  together  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  usable  public  housing."  West  Dallas 
would  seem  to  illustrate  that  persuasively. 
The  scattered-site  plan  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  show  Dallas,  and  perhaps  the  nation,  a 
better  way. 


DEPENDENT  CARE  TAX  CREDIT 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAIHB 
nr  THB  HOT7SC  OP  RXPRXSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1987 
kte.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  along  with  my  distinguished 
ooMeague,  Silvio  Conte,  to  expand  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  and  make  it  refund- 
able tor  those  whose  tax  liability  does  not 
exceed  the  credH  to  wtvch  they  are  otherwise 
entitled.  In  addition,  this  legislalkxi,  which  I 
also  introduced  In  the  99th  Congress.  wouM 
provide  for  a  limited  credit  for  respite  care  ex- 
pertses  which  alk)w  caregivers  a  brief  period 
of  relief  from  the  daily  responsibilites  of  caring 
for  a  seriously  iH  or  disabled  dependent 

Dependent  care  is  vital  to  all  working  per- 
sons particuiarty  for  women  working  outside 
the  home  because  they  are  ttie  indivkJuals 
most  ikaty  to  be  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  dependent  family  members. 
Access  to  affordable  dependent  care  Is  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  ensuring  that  women  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enter  arxi  continue  in  the 
job  marttel  As  of  March  1986,  57.9  percent  of 
women  who  were  heads  of  households  with 
cMdren  under  the  age  of  six  were  in  the  labor 
force.  And  many  studms  suggest  that  approxi- 
maleiy  one  in  every  five  or  six  women  is  un- 
employed because  she  is  unable  to  make  sat- 
isfadory  chid  care  arrangements. 

There  is  an  equally  pressing  need  for  ade- 
quate care  for  elderly  dependents.  A  woman's 
cwagiving  reaponsKiilities  frequently  do  not 
oeaaa  when  her  children  are  grown,  but  rather 
change  to  accommodate  an  aged  parent  or 
sick  spouse.  One  in  10  middle-aged  women 
between  45  and  65  years  of  age  has  respon- 
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sSiHily  for  the  care  of  an  older  relative.  While 
many  of  these  women  continue  to  partfcipate 
in  the  labor  force,  countless  others  retire  to 
assume  this  responsibility.  A  study  by  the 
Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  of  150  women 
caregivers  found  that  28  percent  of  nonwork- 
mg  women  had  quit  their  jobs  and  26  percent 
of  employed  women  had  conskJered  stopping 
work  because  of  their  caregiving  responsibil- 
ities. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  encourage 
the  use  of  respite  care  by  working  caregivers 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  dilemnfta  of  tfieir 
forced  exit  from  the  latxx  force  or  expensive 
institutionalizatnn  of  the  family  member. 

The  dependent  care  tax  credit  is  cunentty 
available  to  taxpayers  wtx)  incur  work-related 
expenses  for  the  care  of  a  chikJ  under  age  15, 
a  disabled  spouse,  or  any  other  dependent 
wfio  is  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
caring  for  him  or  herself.  In  1981.  Congress 
replied  the  prevksus  flat  rate  credit  for  de- 
pendent care  with  a  sikiing  scale  that  focused 
the  maximum  benefit  of  the  credit  on  tower 
income  households.  The  scale  currently 
altows  a  30-percent  credit  for  work-related  de- 
pendent care  expenditures  up  to  $2,400  for 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less; 
the  credit  is  reduced  by  1  percentage  point  for 
each  $2,000  of  income  between  $10,000  and 
$28,000  to  a  minimum  of  20  percent.  Current- 
ly, a  family  earning  $10,000  a  year  would  have 
to  pay  $2,400  per  year,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
income,  to  receive  the  maximum  credit  of 
$720.  However,  it  shouki  be  noted  that  under 
the  new  tax  laws,  in  1988  a  family  with  an 
income  of  $10,000  would  probably  not  have 
the  tax  liability  necessary  to  claim  ttie  credit. 
In  order  to  provide  a  more  realistic  level  of 
support  to  working  families  to  help  them  meet 
dependent  care  expenses,  my  legislation 
woukj  raise  the  sliding  scale  to  50  percent  of 
work-related  dependent  care  expenditures  for 
families  earning  $15,000  or  less.  The  scale 
wouW  be  reduced  by  1  percentage  point  for 
each  full  $1 ,000  of  income,  with  persons  earn- 
ing $45,000  or  more  receiving  a  credit  of  20 
percent.  In  additton.  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit  would  be  indexed  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  made  refundable  so  that  those  families 
with  incomes  too  low  to  have  tax  liability  or 
whose  credit  exceeds  their  tax  liability  have 
access  to  the  credit.  Curently,  91  percent  of 
all  claims  are  made  by  families  with  incomes 
greater  than  $10,000  a  year.  A  refundable  tax 
credit  that  is  indexed  to  the  cost  of  living  will 
ensure  that  lower  income  families  have  the 
same  access  to  the  credit  as  the  middle  and 
higher  income  families  who  currently  derive 
consklerable  benefit  from  this  tax  credit 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  include  respite 
care  expenses  under  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit  Respite  is  a  relatively  new  servKe  area 
designed  to  provkle  care  for  the  dependent 
person  while  the  caregiver  takes  a  break  from 
his  or  her  daily  responsibilities.  Respite  care 
refers  to  short-term  substitute  care  provkled  in 
or  outside  of  the  home.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
respite  is  vital  to  the  continued  well-being  and 
effectiveness  of  the  caregiver  and  serves  to 
delay  the  institutionalization  of  the  care  recipi- 
ent 

This  legislation  provkles  for  a  credit  on  up 
to  $1 ,200  of  expenses  for  one  dependent  and 
$2,400  for  two  dependent  indivkiuals  to  pro- 
vkle for  respite  care.  A  caregiver  woukl  be 
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able  to  either  hire  someone  to  come  to  the 
home  to  care  for  the  dependent  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  or  week,  or  couM  bring  the  de- 
pendent to  an  adult  day  care  canter.  My  legis- 
lation wouto  also  permit  up  to  a  2-week  stay  in 
an  institution  in  order  for  the  caregiver  to  tend 
to  other  personal  or  famHy  affairs.  A  credK  on 
expenses  incurred  for  respite  care  woukJ  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  caregiver's  em- 
ployment status. 

Because  the  concept  of  respite  care  is  rela- 
tively new,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  highlight  the  importance  of  this  section  of 
the  bill.  Legislation  in  tiie  area  of  dependent 
care  has  generally  been  tied  to  tt>e  needs  of 
ttie  dependent  with  less  attention  paki  to  the 
caregiver.  Tfie  caregiver  is  a  vitally  important 
link  in  the  home  care  of  an  indivkJual  wtio  is 
unable  to  maintain  him  or  herself.  Indeed, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  between  80  or 
90  percent  of  all  medk»lly  related  care,  per- 
sonal care,  household  maintenance,  tianspor- 
tation  and  shopping  needs  by  the  ekJerly  is 
provkled  by  families.  The  role  of  ttie  primary 
caregiver  most  often  falls  to  a  female  family 
member  who  may  find  herself  caught  between 
the  competing  demands  of  child  and  parent 
causing  tfiese  women  to  t>e  called  ttie  "sand- 
wtoh  generation." 

The  demands  of  work,  family,  and  personal 
needs  in  addition  to  financial  and  physfcal  de- 
mands can  lead  to  a  high  level  of  caregiver 
strain.  In  these  situations,  respite  care  is  a 
crucial  break  from  the  constant  care  of  a 
chronk»lly  disabled  older  person.  For  exam- 
ple, dependents,  such  as  Alzheimers  vwtims, 
have  been  known  to  have  personality  changes 
during  the  course  of  their  illness,  which  can 
render  them  diffwult  to  manage.  Alzheimer  pa- 
tients often  have  fits  of  anger  and  frustration; 
they  sometimes  wander  in  tfie  daytime  as  well 
as  during  the  night  allowing  the  caregiver  little 
rest  Worst  of  all  perhaps  is  the  time  when  the 
vk:tim  no  longer  recognizes  his  or  her  loved 
ones.  To  be  left  with  caregiving  responsit>il- 
ities  of  this  magnitude  is  something  no  person 
should  have  to  do  witfKMJt  assistance.  It  is  no 
surprise,  then,  that  caregivers  choose  respite 
care  as  ttieir  preferred  senrice  intervention. 
My  legislation  will  encourage  respite  care  in 
an  effort  to  support  the  caregivers  wtx)  are,  at 
times,  ttiemseh/es  in  need  of  help. 

In  the  long  mn,  dollars  prudently  spent  on 
respite  care  for  the  caregiver,  will  save  even 
greater  amounts  for  both  families  and  State 
and  Federal  governments  through  the  post- 
ponements or  avokiance  of  expensive  institu- 
tionalizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  dependent  care 
tax  credit  represents  a  cost-effective  way  of 
assisting  our  most  vulnerable  citizens.  An  esti- 
mated 7  millton  children  13  years  okJ  and 
under,  including  many  preschoolers,  may  go 
witfKXJt  care  for  significant  parts  of  each  day 
white  parents  wori(.  With  the  over-80  age 
group  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation, the  number  of  adult  dependents  in 
need  of  care  will  continue  to  dimb  rapkJIy.  Ex- 
panston  of  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  will 
help  all  families  provkle  better  care  for  their 
toved  ones,  without  extiacting  a  heavy  toll  on 
the  members  of  our  society  least  able  to 
afford  it  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
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tn»   effort   by   cosponsoring   ttiis   important 
piece  of  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  AALFS 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  HEPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  GRANOY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
indeed  my  horxK  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentieman 
wfwse  service  to  his  neighbors  and  communi- 
ty over  the  years  deserves  special  recognition. 

It  was  just  recently  announced  in  my  home 
town  of  Sioux  City.  lA  that  the  community's 
new  library  will  be  duly  named  after  Wilt>ur 
Aalfs.  This  special  honor  for  Mr.  Aalfs  came 
after  a  significant  monetary  gift  to  tt>e  library 
fund  drive. 

But  the  Wilbur  Aalfs  Public  Litxary  is  named 
for  nnore  than  just  a  single  cash  donation  to 
the  lit>rary  project  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Aalfs, 
his  wife  Marguerite,  and  the  entire  Aalfs 
family.  And  not  only  for  contributions  to  Stoux 
City,  but  to  much  of  Iowa's  Sixth  Congre8stor>- 
al  District,  as  well. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Aalfs,  a  graduate  of  local 
schools  and  the  University  of  Iowa,  started 
Aalfs  Manufacturing  in  Stoux  City.  He  has 
been  the  company's  president  or  chairman 
ever  since.  Through  his  years  at  the  helm, 
Aalfs  Manufacturing  has  grown  and  expanded. 
With  some  1,100  talented  workers,  it  is  one  of 
tfie  leading  employers  in  my  district  It  has 
plants  not  only  in  Stoux  City,  but  also  in  Le 
Mars,  Sheklon.  Spencer,  and  Storm  Lake.  The 
company  manufactures  blue  jeans,  corduroys, 
and  jackets  for  a  variety  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing firms  and  retailers. 

But  the  contributions  of  Wilbur  go  beyond 
his  service  to  the  area's  business  and  worthing 
community.  His  civic  endeavors  and  generosi- 
ty are  the  mark  of  a  real  man  of  service.  Many 
years  ago,  the  Aalfs  Family  Foundatk>n  was 
created.  Its  purpose  is  to  support  projects  with 
the  simple  yet  noteworthy  goal  of  improving 
the  resources  available  to  the  people  of  his 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Skxix  City's  Wilbur  Aalfs 
Publk;  Library  prepares  for  its  misskm  of  en- 
riching the  community,  let  us  not  forget  what 
made  tfie  facility  possible.  Though  many  are 
responsible,  remember  the  contributions  of 
Wilbur  Aalfs  and  his  family.  This  most  recent 
gift  is  one  of  many  from  the  gentleman  and 
his  family.  But  it  is  one  of  exti'a  special  signifi- 
cance t)ecause  it  goes  to  create  a  center  for 
learning  and  study,  so  that  generations  to 
come  will  continue  to  gain  ft^om  the  contribu- 
tions of  Wilbur  Aalfs. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSRTS 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
submit  my  1986  personal  financial  statement 
for     pubitoation     in     the     Congressional 
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Record.  This  statement  is  a  complete  discto- 
sure  of  my  1986  income,  assets,  and  liabil- 
ities, wfiKh  I  have  done  every  year  since  erv 
teririg  office  in  1973. 

CONGRESSMAK  GERKT  E.  STUODS'  1988 

Financial  Statdomt 

PAKT  I— nrCOMX  1986  (SOICltABT) 

Salary $75,100 

Dividends— See  t>art  II  for  de- 
tailed explanation 1,71S 

Interest— See  part  in  for  de- 
tailed explanation 1.303 

Honoraria— See  part  rv  for  de- 
tailed explanation 7,300 

Advance  on  royalties— Alfred  A. 
Knopf 35,000 

Total  income 120,418 

PART  II— DIVlUmD  mCOME  19SS 


No. 
SlUfCS 


Npnqr 


19M 


40  Mtnfiai  Mstiies 

347  bum 

150  Soutlmcst  AHms 

1S5  Roflvs  Corponbon _._. 

200  StoctaitYile __. 

200  Pat  ElKti»Oienw« 

100  Huflie  Swiily .-- 

100  Green  Tree  Acctiitance 

riMty  Daly  laome  TtHt_ 


KS 

1.241 
11 
5 
5 
6 
10 
13 
344 


ToU  

1,715 

PART  III— INTDUtST  INCOMK  1986 

Bonds                              Security 

tame 
(toMd 
19t6 

t3 100               Lorilvtl  Inc  S%  iMmlm     

613 

3J33 U.S.  Twsay  12  perctrt.  5/15/S7 

400 

Bank  accounts: 

Bank  of  Boston $41 

American  Security  Bank 623 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Cape  Cod 26 

Total 1,303 

PART  IV— HOKORARIA  1986 

Wheaton  College $1,000 

Brown  University 1.300 

Greater   Seattle    Business    Associa- 
tion/Northwest AIDS  Foundation 

(given  to  charity) 2,000 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation   500 

University  of  Illinois 2.000 

Strub,  Collns  Inc.,  New  Yoi*.  NY 500 

Total —     7.300 

PAKT  V— ASSETS 

1.  Beatrice  Studda  irrevocable  trutt 
My  brother,  Colin  A.  Studds,  my  sUter, 
Gaynor  Babcock.  and  I  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing securities— owned  Jointly  by  the 
three  of  us— in  an  irrevocable  trust  for  our 
mother,  Beatrice  Studds,  with  my  brother 
as  trustee.  AU  income  from  these  securities 
goes  to  our  mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall 
live.  My  brother,  my  sister,  and  I  each  own 
one-third  of  the  securities— and  they  will 
revert  to  us  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
trust  at  our  mother's  death.  The  following 
represents  my  one-third  Interest  in  the 
trust: 


12751 

OOUN  A.  STUDDS.  IH,  TRUSTEE,  BEAHOCE  SniDOS,  MSM)- 
CABIE  TKUST,  UNDER  AGREEMENT  MTED  AUGUST  1, 
1973 


Snri^ 


Wkitsd 

vaia 


3433. 
3J33.. 


L7X  Coip.  1%.,  tm  4/lVll 

IMiB  Tool  b.  ow.  Ml  9W.  ( 
15/06. 


W 


133- 

67 WJ).  taoe 

50 GMrt  aan 

33 m 

112 •ttai 

1(3 PM  BKtnOwKH.. 

233.- -... 

67 

167 __ (Mrtr  EWB  Cap... 

100. GIt_ 

333 Fnl  ( 


3J33 


3X3 
33H 
4714 
U« 

4.ai 
%m 

5.US 
3J91 
4.100 
2.711 


2. 1  own  the  following  securities:  (As  of  3/ 
10/87) 


No.  stiaes 


Snrtr 


3/10/17 


BMdt 

UlOO UribRJ.  he  6HI 

3J33... U.S.  Tnmy  12  paoM.  5/15/l7_ 

COBHOi  dKiL 

40 Biii«i«tai  MBtm 

347 Enai 

100 _ Vnfs  Swil* 

ISO SoiillMcst  Airtiies 

100 Pa*  CoanMBCtliaB 

SOO Toctai  Mini 

101 BioiKl 

310 (Men  of  Iray 

100..- WO  40 

300 Oumpioi  Parts  M. 

100 fii)i  Pl«*i  film 

150 SynM  ta*. 

200 IMact 

100._ Isttnm 

300 Oynaiics  Reaadi 

300_ taw  t  Te*. 

SOO Pl»*6ai 


xim 

3333 

W»S 
2t.S« 

mi 
isa 

isa 
an 

4J0O 

im 

2.437 


3.  Our  family  home  in  Cohasset, 
chusetts,  with  an  estimated  market  value  of 
approximately  $360,000  is  owned  Jointly  by 
my  brother,  my  sister  and  me.  My  interest 
in  the  home,  therefore,  is  roughly  $120,000. 

4.  Bank  accounts  (as  of  3/10/87): 

a.  NOW  account.  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Boston c.  1,000 

b.  NOW  account,  American  Se- 

cxirity  Bank c.  2,000 

c.  Money     market     account, 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Cape  Cod ..       c.  1,000 

d.  Fidelity  Daily  Income  Trust .       c.  7.400 

5.  Two-bedroom  house  in  Prov- 
incetown,       MA.       estimated 

market  value 420,000 

6.  Efficiency  condominium  apart- 
ment, Washington,  DC,  esti- 
mated market  value 54,000 

7.  1981  Chevrolet  Caprice 4,600 

8.  1985  Jeep  Wagoneer _.  15,400 

9.  18  feet  Boat 14,000 

10.  IRA-FideUty  Magellan  Fund  16,900 
IRA— Fidelity    Growth    and 

Income  Fund 2,500 

Keogh  Account— Fidelity  Pu- 
ritan Fund 3,900 

PART  VI— LIABILITIKS  1986 

1.  Mortgage,  two-l)edroom  house, 
Provincetown,  MA.  New  Bed- 
ford Institution  for  Savings, 
approximately 268,000 

2.  Mortgage,  efficiency  condo- 
minium,     Washington.      DC, 

Home  Unity  Savings  and  Loan..         40,500 

3.  Boat  loan.  Continental  Federal 
Savings  Bank 10,000 


T9'«ynro».TC«v^^1kTC   rw  DBX^ADVC 


Mr>4<  ia    1087 
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kwo.  Amolcan  Secu- 


rity Buk. 


1S.S00 


TRXAIUkTE  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


HOmi  or  ■XPIS8BITATIVXS 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  SpMtar.  today  I  am  Mro- 
dudng  a  W  to  auapand  the  duty  on  triaHate. 
TfWMa  ia  Iha  acHv*  ingradtont  in  a  selacttve. 
pr—mamant  hartiidda  uaad  in  smaM  grains. 
UnM  raoanOy.  R  waa  nwda  in  itw  United 
SMaa;  hoowvar.  for  acononiic  reaaona  the 
US.  manufadurar  haa  ceaaed  to  make  the 
pfoduct  (tar*.  ya(  a«  wania  to  provide  triaHate 
to  Amaitcan  agrlcuNura  at  the  kwvest  posMble 

pitoaL 

Mr.  Chrimwi,  Ihia  bM  is  nonoontroveraial. 
Thai*  ia  no  cunanl  or  l(ely  U.S.  producer  of 
liialalii  Moreover,  only  one  U.S.  produced 
product  haa  functional  characteristics  which 
«•  even  algMiy  aimlar  and  that  product  be- 
cauaa  of  its  poat-emargent  nature  and  the 
timing  of  ita  appfcalion.  is  not  directly  con>- 
paMMwo.  The  tim  products  offer  the  farmer  dH- 
farant  forma  of  weed  control. 

Since  there  ia  no  U.S.  producer  of  trialtate 
«id  no  other  U.S.  manufactured  product 
wNch  ia  directly  competitive,  I  believe  the  sus- 
penatonof  the  duty  on  this  product  is  appro- 
piMe.  My  bM  would  remove  trialtate  from  the 
duty  let  by  addWon  of  tnaNate  to  an  appendix 
of  the  TSUS  which  enumerates  temporary 
duty  reductions. 


FlRfiT  AJOL  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
CELEBRATES  CHURCH  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 


HON.  JUUAN  C  DIXON 

orcAuroMiA 
ni  TBB  HOUSE  or  RKFRSSXHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
graluMe  the  first  African  Methodnt  Episcopal 
Ctwch  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  ctwir  on  ttieir 
performance  at  the  African  Methodst  Episco- 
pal [A.ME.]  bicentennial  celebration  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  DC.  The  First 
AJyLE's  FAME  Freedom  Choir  has  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  bringing  a  musical  and  insptra- 
Honl  mosiaga  to  the  Washington  area  as 
part  of  an  18-monlh  celebration  of  the  A.M.E. 
denomintion's  foundbig,  growth  and  achieve- 
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ership  and  guidance  of  Dr.  Ced  L  Murray, 
and  the  reijonal  care  of  Bishop  Henry  W. 
Muiph.  The  central  theme  of  the  18-month  bi- 
centennial celebration,  "A  Uberatkxi  and  Rec- 
oncWng  of  Peoples,"  partkajlarty  applies  to 
First  A.M.E.,  given  its  historical  legacy  and 
woric  in  the  black  community  and  abroad. 

The  First  A.M.E.  Church  has  been  actively 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  and  educational 
concerns  of  its  congregatmn,  as  well  as  Initiat- 
ing programs  in  the  community  at  large  and 
throughout  the  worid.  Through  community  out- 
reach programs,  the  church  worlu  actively  to 
foster  a  Christian  environment  of  sharing  and 
concern.  Members  have  helped  to  feed  and 
ctoth  the  hungry,  provided  youth  and  marital 
counseling  services,  and  fostered  community 
awareness  of  the  perils  of  dmg  abuse.  In 
carmg  for  the  sick  and  shut-in,  church  mem- 
bers visit  nursing  homes  and  provkle  services 
for  senior  citizens.  In  an  ongoing  assualt 
against  high  attritkxi  rates  in  the  scfraols,  a  tu- 
toring service  has  been  established  and  voter 
education  promoted. 

The  Rrst  A.M.E.  Church  is  also  concerned 
with  meeting  ttie  human  needs  In  developing 
countries.  Most  recently,  members  who  par- 
tkapatad  in  a  "Walk  for  Africa"  raised  approxi- 
mately $30,000.  whk:h  was  given  to  tiie  Worid 
Church  Services  for  programs  overseas. 

Moreover,  members  of  First  A.M.E.  must 
also  be  commended  for  having  maintained  a 
sound  financial  institution  as  well;  in  Decem- 
ber It  repaid  Its  mortgage. 

The  Rrst  A.M.E.  Church  has  distinguished 
itself  by  inspiring  countless  churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations  under  the  banners  of 
many  derwminations.  The  people  of  Los  Arv 
geies  have  benefited  from  its  presence  in  our 
city  and  in  our  lives. 

Again,  I  extend  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  First  A.M.E.  Church,  Dr.  Murray,  the  FAME 
Freedom  Choir,  and  the  choir  director,  Mr. 
James  K.  Westmoreland,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. 
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MOUNT  ST.  HELENS:  SEVEN 
TEARS  AFTER  THE  ERUPTION 


UMI 


Over  110  members  of  5  Fvst  A.M.E  musi- 
cal dwir*  are  here  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy 
Gamsr  under  dbector,  Joseph  K.  Westnwre- 
land,  wtw  is  widely  recognized  for  his  musual 
achiavenMnts. 

Tonighrs  gala  entMed  "A  Tribute  to  Ruhanj 
Alan."  racognfaea  the  omtitiutiorw  of  this 
graat  founder  of  the  church  in  1787.  The 
FAME  Freedom  Choir  is  ioining  choirs  from 
aooaa  the  country,  aa  wen  as  from  Swaziland, 
in  a  spirited,  ufiifling  choral  presentation. 

The  First  A.M.E.  Church  of  Los  Angeles, 
wNch  was  founded  in  1872,  is  the  oldest 
Mack  church  in  our  dty.  It  continues  to  be  a 
strong  pMar  in  ttte  community  under  the  lead- 


CONGRESSIONAL  LAW 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

opnroiAiiA 

nr  THE  HOOSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  May  18.  1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they>re  done  it  again.  The  administration 
has  worited  another  lexico  OlOlogical  miracle. 

Everyt>ody  knows  that  everytxxly  has  to 
obey  Federal  law.  But  now  we  fuive  some- 
ttwng  new  called  "congressional  law." 

We  might  ask,  by  the  way.  just  wlx>  signed 
the  Boland  amendment,  whKh  restricts  spend- 
ing, into  law  and  why  that  feltow  wants  a  line- 
Hem  veto.  You  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
trying. 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIHGTOK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEMTATTVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  ago  to 
the  day,  at  8:32  on  a  sunny  Sunday  morning. 
Mount  St  Helens  exptoded  with  the  force  of  a 
large  nuclear  weapon.  The  top  1,300  feet  of 
the  dassk:.  Mount  Fuji-shaped  vok»no  was 
blasted  away,  melting  glaciers,  displacing 
lakes,  and  causing  a  "debris  avalanche"  of 
historic  proporttons.  The  blast  flattened  trees 
like  matchstk^ks  for  15  miles.  A  ctoud  of  vol- 
canic ash  turned  day  into  night  and  blanked 
much  of  eastern  Washington  with  inches  of 
gritty,  gray  powder. 

The  immediate  destructton  of  the  eruptkxi 
was  ovenvhelming.  But  the  more  subtle  tong- 
term  effects  are  no  less  dramatK.  Wtiole  wa- 
tersheds were  transformed  by  the  eruptnn 
and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
some  of  its  conseouer>ces.  Akmg  with  these 
problems  has  come  great  promise  as  Mount 
St  Helens  attracts  the  interest  of  people 
around  the  Matnn  and  abroad. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  to  eliminate 
the  most  serious  threats  created  by  the  erup- 
tton:  a  possible  outt>reak  of  Spirit  Lake  and 
fkxxJing  caused  by  the  Natkxi's  worst  sedi- 
ment problem. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  bored  an  11- 
foot  diameter  tunnel  through  a  mountain  to 
provkle  a  safe  outlet  for  a  newly  reformed 
Spirit  Lake.  Without  the  tunnel,  the  lake  level 
wouM  have  continued  to  rise  until  it  over- 
topped a  soft,  unstable  detvis  dam.  Within  a 
matter  of  hours  the  detxis  dam  coukj  fail,  re- 
leasing a  fkxxi  and  mudfk)w  ttiat  wouM  bury 
50,000  downstream  reskients  under  20  to  40 
feet  of  volcanic  sediment 

Scientists  have  recently  warned  VnaX  Castle 
Lake,  whk:h  also  has  an  unstable  detxis  dam 
and  a  questnnable  outlet  shouki  be  made 
safe.  AlttK>ugh  Castle  Lake  Is  much  smaller 
than  Spirit  Lake  and  can  have  Its  current 
outlet  deepened.  It  still  presents  a  serious 
hazard  for  downstream  resklents  and  workers 
which  must  be  abated. 

The  corps  has  recently  emtMvked  on  a 
major  sediment  control  project  after  years  of 
study  and  attempting  to  control  the  down- 
stream sedimentatnn  with  dredging.  Eroskxi 
from  the  debris  avalanche— 3  billkm  cubk: 
yards  of  volcank:  material  deposited  in  the 
Toutle  River  valley  that  forms  a  giant  sandbox 
17  miles  long,  up  to  1^4  miles  wkle,  and  an 
average  of  150  feet  deep— has  filled  the  Cow- 
litz and  Columbia  River  channels.  This  infill 
threatens  fkxxling  and  bkx^kage  of  navigatnn 
ctiannels,  and  causes  a  numt>er  of  other  prob- 
lems. 

Congress  has  authorized,  and.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Chairman  Tom  Bevill,  funded,  the 
construction  of  a  "sediment  retentkm  struc- 
ture" [SRS]  to  halt  the  ftow  of  material  at  the 
source.  The  184-foot  tall  SRS,  on  whKh  the 
corps  recently  started  wori(,  will  trap  the  sedi- 
ment at  a  cost— fiscal  and  environmental— far 
betow  that  of  dredging,  although  some  dredg- 
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ing  wW  stUI  be  required  to  maintain  safe  dowrv 
straam  river  cfiannels  for  years  to  come. 

Other  problems  must  still  be  addressed. 
The  sedknent  infill  of  the  Cowlitz  forced  the 
corps  to  raise  dikes  and  levees  abng  the  river 
immediately  after  the  eruptkxi.  While  most 
communities  adjusted  to  levee  raise,  ttie  Lex- 
ington area  has  been  fkxxled  repeatedly  be- 
cause Its  existing  systems  cannot  boost  water 
from  tritxjtaries  over  the  levee  during  periods 
of  high  ftow.  The  corps  is  studying  alternatives 
means  of  solving  this  problem. 

A  much  more  extensive  secondary  conse- 
quence of  the  eruptk>n  is  the  trout>le  caused 
tiy  elevated  grourxl  water  levels.  Tfie  cities  of 
Longview  and  Kelso  have  experienced  dozens 
of  sinkholes  ttut  swalkjw  roads  and  darrtage 
sewer  and  water  systems.  According  to  a  pre- 
liminary report  by  the  U.S.  GeologKal  Survey, 
sediment  Infill  Is,  again,  the  culprit.  Unfortu- 
nately, additkxial  dredging  of  the  Cowlitz 
cftannel  is  not  a  cost-effective  solutton  and 
further  study  will  be  needed  to  determine  the 
best  approach  to  this  problem. 

Atong  with  these  problems  has  come  great 
promise.  The  voteano  and  blast  zone  fiave  at- 
tracted scientists,  students,  and  the  curious 
from  arouixl  the  world.  The  Forest  Service  es- 
timates that  by  the  year  2000,  some  2.8  mil- 
Hon  visitors  arvKially  will  come  to  the  1 10,000- 
acre  Mount  St  Helens  Nattonal  Vok»nic 
MorHjment  created  by  Congress  in  1982. 

If  ttiese  projectnns  are  to  be  realized,  Vne 
Forest  Servk^  must  provkle  access  and  facili- 
ties in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  tl>e  monu- 
ment. A  wklely  acclaimed  comprehensive 
ntarugement  plan,  mandated  by  Congress, 
provkles  a  blueprint  for  balanced  devetopnwnt 
of  tfie  monument  tfiat  will  maintain  key  areas 
in  a  primitive  conditkxi  to  preserve  scientifk:, 
ecologk»l,  and  scenk:  values. 

With  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Sio  Yates 
and  other  key  Members,  Cor)gress  has  sup- 
ported key  elenwnts  of  the  comprehensive 
managentent  plan  for  ttie  monument  Last  De- 
cember, I  was  present  at  the  dednatton  of  a 
magnifKent  monumem  visitor  center  ttiat  is  al- 
ready hosting  hundreds  of  visitors  every  day. 

AlttKHjgh  access  to  the  volcar>ic  area  is  still 
a  prot>lem,  tfie  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tkxi  is  sponsoring  reconstructton  of  the  de- 
stroyed Highway  504  to  the  west  of  Mount  St 
Helens  that  shouki  be  completed  in  1991.  In 
ttie  meantime,  a  network  of  narrow  roads, 
some  still  unpaved,  on  the  eastskle  of  the  vol- 
cano provkle  the  only  access. 

The  Forest  Servne  is  using  recently  appro- 
priated funds  to  improve  these  existing  roads 
and  create  a  scenk:  "kx>p"  that  greatly  im- 
proves access  and  helps  to  link  Mount  St 
Helens  with  several  ottier  nearby  scenk:  won- 
ders, including  the  recently  established  Co- 
hjmbia  River  Gorge  Natkxial  Scenic  Area  arxl 
Mount  Rainier  Nattonal  Parte  Trails,  camp- 
grounds, and  other  visitor  facilities  are  turning 
the  Mount  St  Helens  f4atkxial  Vokank:  Monu- 
ment into  a  worM-dass  attractton. 
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TWENTY-PIPTH  ANNIVERSARY 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  WEEK  BE- 
GINNING JUNE  21.  1987.  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL OUTWARD  BOUND 
WEEK" 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resokjtkxi  wtik:h  commemorates  tfte 
25th  anniversary  of  the  first  Outward  Bound 
outdoor  recreattonal  program  offered  in  ttte 
United  Stetes.  Outward  Bound  is  an  organiza- 
tkxi  wlMch  offers  indivkluals  the  opportunity  to 
partk:ipate  in  rigorous  outdoor  reaeatkxial 
programs  to  improve  self-confklence  and 
physk»l  fitness  in  order  to  encourage  perse- 
verance, teamwork,  leadership  and  environ- 
mental awareness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  res- 
olutton. 


LAKE  ODESSA 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  MICHIGAN 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OI'  REPRE8EHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nestled  in  farming 
country  in  soutfwm  Mk:higan  lies  the  quiet 
easy-going  village  of  Lake  Odessa.  With  Its 
beautiful  tree-lined  streets,  this  lakeskle  com- 
munity k)elies  Its  earlier  days  as  a  thriving 
town  called  Bonanza 

So  named  because  the  original  settlement 
was  experiencing  a  financial  boom.  Bonanza 
continued  to  grow  ttvough  the  1870's  and 
earty  1880's  on  the  belief  that  the  railroad 
woukl  be  comir>g  through  the  town,  making  it 
arvl  tocal  businesses  a  financial  success. 
Alas,  it  was  determined  the  railroad  vras  not 
going  to  be  kjcated  in  Bonanza,  but  instead 
on  a  nearby  farm  in  Lake  Odessa.  Angered 
because  he  thought  the  railroad  woukl  min  his 
farm,  the  farmer  sokl  his  land  to  an  enterpris- 
ing txisinessman  from  a  neartiy  community. 
When  tt>e  purctiaser's  final  payment  was 
made  on  the  farm  in  April  1887,  the  land  was 
surveyed  and  in  July  1887,  the  original  plat 
was  filed  and  a  new  village  was  t>om. 

Within  ttie  next  few  years,  the  townspeople 
and  businesses  of  Bonanza  moved  kx:k,  stock 
artd  t)arrel  to  the  new  community.  Homes  and 
buiklings  vrare  literally  lifted  onto  log  rollers 
arKl  rolled  to  Lake  Odessa— so  nanted  for  tfie 
township  and  for  the  lake  whk:h  borders  ttie 
south  side  of  town.  By  the  earty  1900's,  Bo- 
nanza was  txjt  a  memory,  and  left  only  its  epi- 
taph: 

We  lived,  we  breathed,  we  had  some  fun. 
We  are  closed  now.  the  caslUer's  gone. 

Lake  Odessa  was  now  the  boom  town.  Lots 
began  to  sell  "like  hot  cakes,"  and  business- 
men came  from  all  over  the  State  to  open  up 
shop  in  tlMS  ttviving  new  community.  Changes 
took  place  so  fast  that  they  often  went  urmo- 
Hced.  and  ttiere  was  constant  growth  in  hopes 
that  the  railroad  wouM  soon  be  compleled. 
And  completed  it  was.  On  July  16,  1888,  ttte 
first  passenger  train  came  through  ttte  viKage, 
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and  tt  is  the  day  L*e  Odaaaa  wai 
"put  on  tfie  map." 

Over  the  past  100  years,  many 
were  made  to  make  Lake  Odessa  the  commu- 
nity it  is  today.  Devastating  fires  throughout 
the  dty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  raault- 
ed  in  major  changes  in  the  city's  water 
system,  ttie  outla«ving  of  ttie  creation  of 
wooden  buiMkigs  for  places  of  businsaa.  md 
sakxHis  were  proht)<ted  from  doing  buainaas 
In  certain  areas  of  town— even  tfKNjgh  norw  of 
the  fires  resulted  from  satoon  activities. 

While  the  1800's  brought  a  severe  eoonom- 
k:  depresston  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  Lite 
Odessa  continued  to  make  great  strkles,  and 
with  the  turn  of  the  century,  ttiere  was  a 
sense  of  pride  that  in  Lake  Odessa,  dreams 
were  finally  coming  true.  Still  experiencing 
steady  growth,  the  first  part  of  the  twenlialh 
century  proved  to  be  tranquil. 

The  "roaring  twenties"  brought  modamiza- 
tk)n  of  the  water  system— a  matter  of  kxig  de- 
pute—paving  of  tfie  Stete  highway  through  the 
village,  and  plans  for  a  lakefront  public  park 
were  formulated— progressive  times  for  the 
small  community.  Yet  tfie  twenties  ended  in 
turmoil  with  ttie  stock  market  crash  arxl  an  in- 
dKatkxi  of  hard  times  tfiat  were  yet  to  come. 

Like  small  communities  across  the  United 
States,  the  resklents  of  Lake  Odessa  faH  the 
effects  of  this  turtxjient  era.  Alttiough  times 
were  rough,  living  in  a  smaM  town  gave  every- 
one tfie  sense  ttiat  they  were  going  to  make 
it  And.  it  was  this  attitude  that  carried  ttie 
townspeople  through  future  life  and  death 
tragedies  whk:h  often  tieset  small  towns. 

Yet  Hfe  goes  on.  and  although  ttie  railroad 
no  tonger  runs  through  the  village,  Lake 
Odessa  continues  to  prosper  and  grow.  The 
annual  art  in  the  park  festival  draws  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  village  each  July. 
Jordan  Lake,  now  surrounded  t>y  cottages, 
and  expanded  publk:  beach  and  park  facilities. 
Is  one  of  tfie  k>vellest  recreatxMial  areas  in 
souttiem  Mk:higan.  Warm  weatfier  brings  visi- 
tors and  resklents  in  droves  to  partake  in  fa- 
vorite summertime  activities — swimming,  pic- 
racking,  arxl  boating.  Beautifk»tk>n  efforts  in 
the  earty  1980's  resulted  in  Lake  Odessa 
being  designated  as  a  "1960  Tree  City  USA," 
and  furtfier  efforts  to  make  tfie  town  aesttieti- 
cally  pleasing  arxl  modem  are  obvtous  as  otte 
travels  throughout  ttie  quaint  and  graceful  vl- 
lage. 

The  spirit  of  the  eariy  ptoneers  lives  on,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  as  the  village  of  Lake  Odessa 
celetxates  its  100th  birtfiday,  the  resklents  are 
proud  of  tfie  accomplisfiments  made  over  ttw 
past  century.  Committed  to  preserving  a  rich 
heritage,  wtille  striving  to  improve  and  up- 
grade the  foundatkKis  lakl  by  their  forobeaia, 
the  citizens  of  Lake  Odessa  Vka  the  eariy 
settlers— have  a  viston  of  the  future. 

In  recognizing  the  acfiievements  of  tfie  past, 
arxl  tooking  at  the  dreams  of  tomorrow, 
please  join  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, in  offering  congratulattons  and  tiest 
wishes  to  the  resklents  of  Lake  Odeaaa,  Ml, 
on  the  occaston  of  ttie  village's  lOOIh  birttv 
day. 
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THE  SLEPAKS  WATT  17  YEARS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


'ATIVCS 


or  nxiirois 
nrTHEHO0SB(» 

Monda%  Maw  18. 1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Spaafcar,  a  faw  waeks 
^0  I  mat  SovM  immigrant  Alaxandr  Slapak. 
Mmmtik.  aymbolc  of  itw  oouraga  rtacesaaiy 
to  wilhaimd  tha  irraiionai  iraalmant  piacad  on 
Sowials  darting  ttiair  guarwitoad  rtgNa.  faatad 
tar  17  daya  to  protaat  tha  17  yaara  Na  parents 
IWM  baan  wMing  to  amigrala  from  the  Soviet 

Union. 

Hto  pwanls,  Vladbnir  and  Maria  Slepak. 
haw  rapaaladly  apoltan  out  for  thamsetves 
«id  avary  Soviet  dlizan  deairing  to  emigrate. 
Everyone  wfw  meats  the  Siepalu  describe 
their  strength,  determination,  and  gentleness 
of  chwactor.  As  a  result  of  their  bravery.  Vala- 
dMr  «id  Mwia  have  suffered  abuse  since 
first  applying  to  amigFato  in  1970. 

My  cofiaigiKW  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mid  other  members  of  the  Speaker's  delega- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  met  with  the  Siepalcs 
when  thay  were  in  Moecow  last  month.  So  did 
Sacralary  of  State  George  Shultz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  presented  Secre- 
t«y  of  State  Shultz  with  a  M  of  favorably  re- 
solved emigration  cases.  Although  this  is  one 
step  down  the  long  road  to  freedom,  the  list 
w«  wa  wMing  for  wiH  include  the  name  of 
every  singto  person  desiring  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  VladHTw  and  Maria 
Stapak. 


LA  FRENSA  ORDERED  CLOSED 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCALIPOKIIU 
IH  THI  HOVSX  OP  RXFBXSnrTATlVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  upris- 
ing agwist  ttte  Somoza  dkrtatorship  was 
apwked  by  the  assassination  of  Pedro  Joa- 
quin Chamorro.  the  editor  of  La  Prensa  who 
dedfcatad  his  He  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  peopto  of  Nicaragua.  For  45  years  U 
Prensa  lad  the  fight  against  the  Somoza  dy- 
naaly  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  Sandnstas.  after  4  years  of  rigorous 
canaorship  which  often  prevented  the  paper 
«rom  puUshing  at  aN.  ordered  La  Prensa 
ctoaad  mdeflnitaly  on  June  26,  1986. 

Last  week  La  Prensa  dared  to  send  a  mes- 
si^  of  greeting  to  delegates,  inckxfing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  attending  the  Interparlia- 
manteiy  Union  in  Managua.  As  a  result  Nicar- 
agua's secret  poica  occupied  the  paper's 
pramiaaa.  seized  pubishing  materials  and 
turned  away  foreign  viailors  at  gunpoint 

Once  again,  the  SandWatas  have  demon- 
their  total  dteegard  for  basic  rights 


UMI 


I  oommend  my  colleaguos'  attention  to  the 
WMhinglon  Poet  w1k:to  whk:h  foltowr 
[rram  the  Waahington  Post.  May  15. 1M7] 
OrroainoM  Nbwspap^  Aoahi  m  Row  With 
SunammjkB 
(By  WUIlam  Branigin) 
Mamagda.  Nicaaagua— The  SanqlnisU  gov- 
emment  and  the  newipapn  La  Prensa. 
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which  it  closed  nearly  a  year  ago.  are  again 
at  loggerheads  following  an  Incident  in 
which  police  occupied  the  {taper's  premises, 
seised  publishing  mtit^*'*"''  and  turned  away 
foreign  visitors  at  gunpoint 

The  latest  skirmish  In  the  running  iMittle 
l)etween  the  government  and  the  Independ- 
ent newspaper  erupted  late  last  month 
when  the  paper  printed  what  It  called  a 
"message  of  greetings"  to  delegates  attend- 
ing a  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Managua 

About  800  foreign  legislators.  Including 
several  UJB.  congressmen,  flew  In  for  the 
conference,  which  the  government  viewed 
as  a  major  opportimlty  to  showcase  "Sandl- 
nista  democracy"  and  denounce  U.S.-backed 
rebels  opposing  it. 

La  Prensa's  message,  printed  on  a  single 
page  of  newsprint  under  the  paper's  name, 
featured  a  photograph  of  its  late  editor. 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  and  a  quotation 
from  a  speech  he  once  gave:  "Without  free- 
dom of  the  press,  there  is  no  freedom." 

The  message  noted  that  the  paper  had 
marked  306  dx^ys  of  "arbitrary  closure"  and 
urged  the  delegates  to  show  solidarity  with 
the  "Nicaraguan  people's  clamor  for  press 
freedom." 

Also  distributed  to  the  delegates  was  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  point-by-polnt  rebut- 
tal by  La  Prensa's  chairwoman.  Vloleta  Cha- 
morro, the  widow  of  the  late  editor,  of  accu- 
sations made  by  the  Sandinistas  in  Justify- 
ing the  closure  of  the  paper. 

The  day  after  the  materials  were  dlstril>- 
uted,  about  30  armed  Interior  Ministry 
police  burst  Into  La  Prensa's  compound, 
questioned  employes  and  carried  out  a 
search. 

According  to  Vloleta  Chamorro,  the 
police,  tmder  the  command  of  Capt.  Oscar 
Loza,  chief  of  operations  of  the  ministry's 
General  Directorate  of  State  Security,  the 
Sandlnista  secret  police,  occupied  the  prem- 
ises for  about  three  hours  and  intimidated 
the  paper's  remaining  employes.  At  one 
point,  she  said,  a  Belgian  delegation  arriving 
for  an  appointment  with  her  was  turned 
away  at  gunpoint. 

Among  the  items  carted  away,  Chamorro 
said  in  >m  interview,  were  printing  plates, 
newsprint  and  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
messages  and  pamphlets.  She  said  the  state 
security  forces  had  raided  the  paper  based 
on  an  erroneous  Voice  of  America  report 
that  La  Prensa  had  published  a  clandestine 
edition  to  coincide  with  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  conference.  There  was  nothing 
secret  about  the  message,  she  said,  which 
was  also  sent  to  Sandlnista  leaders,  includ- 
ing President  Daniel  Ortega. 

"With  the  military  occupation  and  search 
of  La  Prensa  on  April  30,  the  Sandlnista  Na- 
tloiuU  Liberation  Front  has  once  again 
shown  its  true  face  to  our  illustrious  guests 
by  not  respecting  the  human  rights  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people."  Chamorro  said  In  a 
statement. 

In  response  to  the  occupation,  representa- 
tives of  30  legislators  from  Prance,  Belgium. 
Austria,  Spain.  Luxembourg,  West  Germa- 
ny, Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzer- 
land issued  a  statement  calling  for  "a  rapid 
end  to  measures  in  Nicaragua  that  further 
limit  the  exercise  of  fundamental  liberties 
and  Infringe  human  rights." 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge.  in  an 
interview  Saturday,  defended  the  raid  on  La 
Prensa,  which  he  charged  had  acted  in  col- 
lusion with  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  issuing  the 
publication. 
"No  publication  can  come  out  without  the 

approval  of  the  Media  Office"  In  the  Interl- 
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or  Ministry,  Borge  said.  La  Prensa.  be  said, 
"defied  the  law  In  combination  with  the 
North  American  Eknbassy  with  the  goal  of 
provoking  a  scandal,  which  they  succeeded 
in  doing.  We  cannot  permit  the  law  to  l)e 
violated,  so  we  followed  the  course  of  re- 
specting ourselves.  To  do  otherwise  would 
have  showed  a  lack  of  firmness,  even  weak- 
ness." 

Responding  to  Sandlnista  accusations. 
Chamarro  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  CIA.  the  Reagan  administration. 
[Soviet  leader  Mikhail]  OorlMchev  or  any- 
body else.  We  want  this  country  to  )>e  free 
and  democratic."  She  said  the  raid  showed 
that  "this  govenunent  Is  totalitarian  and 
has  nothing  democratic  at>out  it." 

La  Prensa,  which  began  publishing  In 
1926,  strongly  opposed  the  government  of 
Anastaslo  Somosa,  who  was  ousted  from 
power  in  1979.  The  murder  of  La  Prensa 
publisher  Chamorro  in  January  1978  was  a 
key  event  that  helped  trigger  a  popular 
revolt  against  Somoxa's  government. 

The  revolt  eventually  brought  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  power,  which  they  consolidated  by 
elevating  the  Sandlnista  National  Lll>era- 
tlon  Front  as  the  country's  supreme  author- 
ity, at  the  expense  of  centrist  political 
forces. 

Vloleta  Chamorro  was  a  memt>er  of  the 
first  Sandlnista  ruling  Junta  but  quit  in  op- 
position to  what  she  said  were  totalitarian 
policies. 

In  March  1982,  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment formally  imposed  censorship  under  a 
state  of  emergency  declared,  authorities 
said,  to  respond  to  a  U.S. -backed  "coimter- 
revolution."  But  even  before  that,  according 
to  Chamorro,  Sandlnista  mobs  intimidated 
and  harassed  the  paper's  employes  and  dis- 
tributors. 

After  four  years  of  rigorous  censorship, 
which  sometimes  prevented  the  paper  frcHn 
publishing  at  aU,  the  government  ordered 
La  Prensa  closed  indefinitely  on  June  26, 
1986.  The  govenunent  said  the  closure  was 
not  a  matter  of  free  expression  but  of  na- 
tional defense,  since  the  paper  allegedly  was 
a  mouthpiece  for  the  U.S.  government  and 
had  published  articles  intended  to  disrupt 
the  nation's  economy  and  political  stability. 
The  closure  was  widely  seen  as  a  reaction  to 
a  House  vote  to  appropriate  $100  million  for 
the  ret>els,  known  as  counterrevolutionaries 
or  contras. 

The  Sandinistas  also  charged,  in  an  expla- 
nation of  the  closure  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  that  the 
paper  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration because  it  had  received  $100,000 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy. 

In  its  response  to  this  and  other  charges, 
published  in  the  confiscated  pamphlets,  Ia 
Prensa  argued  that  no  law  in  Nicaragua  pro- 
hibited receiving  foreign  donations,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived many  such  contributions.  It  noted 
that  the  National  Endowment  had  been  set 
up  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  earlier  had 
approved  aid  to  the  Sandlnista  government 
The  paper  said  it  has  also  received  contribu- 
tions from  Venezuela,  Sweden  and  West 
Germany  so  the  paper  would  not  have  to 
close. 

When  it  found  out  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  aid  was  being  ad- 
ministered by  Prodemca,  a  group  that  was 
actively  supporting  the  $100  million  contra 
aid  package,  the  pamphlet  said.  La  Prensa 
announced  it  would  not  accept  any  more  aid 

through  Prodemca  in  order  not  to  compro- 
mise its  editorial  line. 


In  other  restrictions  on  the  press,  the  gov- 
ernment has  banned  the  monthly  newslet- 
ter of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Conserva- 
tive Party,  a  newmaper  put  out  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  independent 
newsletter  Prisma,  the  leftist  dally  newspa- 
per El  Pueblo  and  the  bulletins  of  two  non- 
Sandlnista  union  federations,  the  Confeder- 
ation for  lAbor  Unification  and  the  Nlcara- 
gtian  Workers'  CentraL  In  January  1986  the 
govemm«it  also  shut  down  Radio  CatoUca, 
the  radio  station  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

According  to  Chamorro,  the  aim  of  the 
government  now  is  to  Itankrupt  La  Prensa. 
She  said  that  the  Interior  Ministry,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  26,  ordered  the  paper  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  employes  who  were  laid 
off  after  the  government  closed  it  last  year. 
She  said  the  p^>er  originally  had  220  em- 
ployes, who  were  paid  for  two  months  after 
the  closure.  La  Prensa  now  keeps  a  staff  of 
so  despite  having  no  Income  for  the  last  10 
months.  Chamorro  said. 


NEW  PANAMA  LAW  HELPS  IN 
THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  DRUGS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ofmichioan 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSKIfTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  for  its  support  and  coopera- 
tk>n  with  the  United  States  in  the  battle 
against  drugs.  Thanlcs  to  Panama's  help,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  undercover  inves- 
tigation in  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  histo- 
ry was  successfully  carried  out 

It  is  ot>vious  that  the  war  against  narcotics 
will  only  be  won  through  international  coop- 
eration among  countries.  This  recent  oper- 
atkxi  is  a  classic  example  of  how  working  to- 
gether against  the  dnjg  traffKkers  produces 
impressive  results. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment recently  announced  Irxlkrtments  of  115 
people  in  "Operation  Races",  a  massive  un- 
dercover drug  Investigation  in  wtiich  U.S.  drug 
agents  posed  as  money  launderers  for  South 
American  cocaine  cartete. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administratkm  re- 
cently revealed  that  the  3-year  investigatkKt 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  351  other  Indivkluals 
and  the  seizure  of  19,000  pounds  of  cocaine, 
akxig  with  $49  millnn  In  cash  and  related 


The  Government  of  Panama,  using  a  new 
law  intended  to  halt  mortey  laundering  of  drug 
profits,  recently  froze  54  accounts  in  18  Pana- 
manian banks  where  drug  profits  linked  to 
"Operation  Pisces"  have  been  deposited.  In 
ttie  past  money  laundering  had  been  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  working  with  Panamanian  au- 
ttwrities.  Under  that  country's  M  law,  "confi- 
dentiality" mechanisms  and  banking  secrecy 
laws  were  obstacles  in  the  battle  against 
money  launderers.  In  Decemt>er  of  last  year, 
the  Government  of  Panama  enacted  a  tough 
narcotk»  law  which  criminalizes  money  laun- 
dering. Panamanian  officials  have  sent  a  dear 
meaaage  to  the  dnjg  dealers.  That  country  will 
no  tonger  be  a  safe  haven  for  drug  and 
money-laundering  operattons. 

TTiis  successful  operatton  also  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  three  cocaine  kingpins  after  they 
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arrived  in  Miami  last  week.  One  of  ttXMe  ar- 
rested was  the  leader  of  a  top  Gotombian 
drug  cartel. 

Pananw  has  alao  made  noteworthy 
progress  in  otfter  aspects  of  the  tMttle  against 
drugs.  Narootk»  productkxi  in  tttat  country 
has  been  virtually  eliminated  through  joint 
U.S.-Panamanian  marijuana  eradicatton 
projects  and  narcotKS  processing  facilities. 
Also,  drug  atxjse  is  not  a  major  protilem  In 
Panama. 

The  Govemntent  of  Panama  has  never  re- 
fused a  request  from  the  U.S.  Government  to 
stop,  search  and  seize  a  Panamanian-flag 
vessel  suspected  of  narcotKS  traffKking.  Parv 
amanian  officiais  have  routinely  granted  re- 
quests for  Informal  expulsion  of  drug  enforce- 
ment agerx:y  fugitives.  Interdiction  efforts  in 
that  country  have  also  been  impressive.  In 
recent  months,  th«  Government  of  Parwma 
has  interdKted  neariy  1,200  kg's  of  cocaine. 
This  quantity  Is  more  than  was  seized  in  ail  of 
1966.  While  more  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  area  of  narcotics  traffk^ing  through 
Panama,  great  progress  has  been  made  and 
Panama  deserves  credit  for  their  efforts. 

Thanks  to  this  recent  progress,  drug  cartels 
operating  in  Latin  Anr)erica  have  lost  marry  of 
their  assets.  They  and  traffickers  everywtwre 
now  know  that  drug  assets  are  insecure. 
There  will  be  no  safe  havens  for  drxigs.  I  also 
congratulate  ttie  administratton  for  makir>g  the 
war  against  drugs  a  top  prkxity. 

"OperatKKi  Pisces"  was  a  success  and 
would  rwt  have  t>een  possit>le  without  Pana- 
ma's fine  assistance. 


SALUTE  TO  TOM  HUGGINS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  IfZW  TOBK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 
Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
draw  the  attentton  of  my  colleagues  to  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  who  is  about  to  retire  after 
an  especially  successful  and  rewarding  career 
as  an  athlete,  coach,  arxJ  teacher. 

I  am  talking  at>out  Eric  H.  Muggins  of  Utica 
College  of  Syracuse  Urwersity.  Tom  was  a 
pk>neer  of  athletk:  programs  at  Utk»  College, 
where  for  35  years  he  served  as  a  coach  and 
teactier. 

A  fir>e  sportsman  in  his  own  right  Tom  car- 
ried over  the  principals  of  sportsmanship  into 
his  coaching  and  Into  his  everyday  life,  arxJ 
was  a  superb  role  model  for  ttie  thousands  of 
young  people  wtx>  worked  with  him  over  ttie 
yeara. 

I  speak  for  all  those  who  know  Tom  in 
thanking  him  for  a  job  well  done,  and  in  wish- 
ing him  ail  the  best  in  the  future. 


HELP  FOR  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHntGTOH 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attentkxi  of  the  House  tfie 
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recent  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mar- 
cfiant  Marine  and  the  ful  Committee  on  Mar- 
chant  Marine  and  Rsfwries  to  help  tha  Amail- 
can  Merchant  Marine,  both  of  whnh  I  aarva 
on. 

As  my  colleagues  krxMv,  we  were  onoe  a 
proud  maritime  natkxi.  Today,  there  are  fewer 
Amerk»r>-flag  merchant  sh^  than  anytime 
this  century.  Analysts  corKsemed  with  our  rta- 
ttonal  defense  and  our  Natkxi's  ability  to  par- 
tkapate  fully  In  international  trade  vrarry  atxxit 
tfie  future  of  our  domestk;  merchant  fleet 
These  corKems  are  very  real  arxJ  we  need  to 
think  about  positive  steps  wtiich  can  arxl 
shoukj  be  taken  to  reverse  ttie  decline  in  our 
shipping  industry.  Ttie  task  is  not  an  easy  one 
and  the  sokitkxi  is  not  simple.  But  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  ttie  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  took  a  solid  step  toward 
focusing  on  positive  and  nonprotecttonist  soki- 
tkxis  to  this  problem. 

First  the  committee  approved  and  sent  to 
the  House  H.R.  953,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  Maritime  Administratkxi  and  ttie  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission.  Wtiat  Is  notKeat)le 
about  this  tiill  is  ttiat  it  continues  ail  of  ttie  ex- 
isting programs  at  realistk:  arxl  meaningful 
levels  of  funding,  t>ut  is  $20  millk>n  t>etow  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1987.  I  am 
pleased  that  based  on  questkxis  I  asked  of 
Maritime  Administrator  Gaughan,  the  commit- 
tee has  placed  a  moratorium  on  offsfiore  oil 
and  gas  exptoratxyi  servne  and  productton 
vessels  as  well  as  inland  tugs  and  barges 
from  the  title  XI  k>an  program.  This  restores 
title  XI  to  its  original  purpose  of  helping  our 
oceangoing  shipping. 

Ttie  committee  also  reported  out  t«K>  ottier 
important  bills,  H.R.  300,  "Ttie  Maritime 
Agreements  Act,"  and  H.R.  1290,  "The 
Ocean  Transportation  PractKes  Act"  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttiese  are  good  bills  and  also  de- 
serve ttie  support  of  our  colleagues. 

H.R.  300  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  a  maritime  agreement  with  anottier  ocean 
trading  country  if  such  negotiations  were  mu- 
tually sought  or  if  anottier  country  does  not 
give  our  merchant  vessels  access  to  bilateral 
shipping.  The  target  levels  In  this  bill,  one-third 
of  cargo  each  for  the  United  States  and  our 
trading  partner  and  one-third  open  to  ottier 
natk>ns  Is  less  protective  of  domestic  mer- 
cfiant  fleets  than  ttie  standard  set  forth  in  the 
United  Natkxis  Trade  and  Devetopment  Code 
of  Conduct  for  liner  cargo. 

H.R.  1290.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee's  contritxjtion  to  addressing 
unfair  foreign  competitkxi.  Ttiis  bill  instructs 
ttie  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  actually 
set  our  maritime  programs  and  practnes 
atongside  those  of  any  other  nation.  If  they 
have  a  signifk^ant  surpkjs  in  maritime  com- 
merce because  ttiey  deny  our  sfiippere  ttie 
opportunity  to  compete,  ttien  ttie  administra- 
tton  is  instructed  to  seek  a  negotiated  remedy. 
We  are  admitting  that  there  are  a  tot  of  similar 
programs,  like  Constructkyi  Differential  Subsi- 
dies and  Operating  Differential  Subsidies. 
There  are  also  port  operating  procedures  and 
access  to  support  services,  whtoh  need  to  be 
tooked  at  During  full  committee  markup. 
Chairman  Jones  and  I  entered  Into  a  coNoquy 
about  the  definitton  of  "unfair  trade  pradk^ea." 
As  one  wtio  supports  freer  and  more  open 
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traito.  my  pwpoM  was  to  seek  assurance 
from  tlw  Ctarimw)  •wi  the  prooMS  of  identi- 
lytng  ■■sflid  unWr  praclloas  wM  not  be  mis- 
uMd  Chakman  Jones  aaaurad  me  that  if  a 
pmtae*  doaa  not  hami  U.S.  ahippino.  no  foul 
can  bo  dadorad  We  are  not  simply  identifying 
a  colacllon  of  pracHoaa  wdicfi  dWer  from  our 
o«wi  and  Wbalng  them  unfair. 

I  might  nola  that  I  managed  this  provision 
on  the  floor,  when  the  trade  biN  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Houee.  This  section,  lilte  the 
eiqiort  promotion  language  approved  by  the 
FOralgn  Affairs  CommiHae,  repreeents  pmitive 
wMch  wi  reduce  our  trade  deficit  and 
I  more  Jobs. 

The  goel  of  ttieae  three  biHs  is  simple  and 
sfeaigM  forward.  The  American  merchant 
marine  needs  cergo  to  Keep  it  operating. 
Theee  three  biHa.  when  seen  as  a  whole,  go  a 
long  way  toward  Insuring  that  our  ships  have 
to  cargo  baaed  on  fair  and  free  corn- 


Mr.  Speeker.  If  I  may.  I  would  Kite  to  turn  to 
one  key  amerntnent  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  waa  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Affoifa  Committee,  on  which  I  also  senw.  We 
adopted  a  provWon  to  reform  ttie  way  the 
cash  transfer  program  wortts. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  encourages  the 
rVeaidant  to  provide  foreign  aid  in  the  form  of 
commodHy  imports  from  the  United  States 
rather  than  cash  payments  wt>enever  possi- 
ble. It  would  sJtow  cash  transfers  to  take 
plaoe  only  after  the  President  determines  that 
the  need  of  the  United  States  and  the  needs 
of  the  Nainn  we  are  trying  to  help  wouM  be 
betlsr  served  through  cash  payments. 

We  wouU  require  that  the  Nation  receiving 
ttw  cash  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  UnMed  States  covering  ttte  purcfiase  of 
American  goods,  services  or  commodHies. 
Currently,  Israel  is  the  only  nation  that  has 
consented  to  such  an  agreement  Because 
much  of  this  akl  win  be  in  the  form  of  com- 
modHy transfers,  ttwse  shipments  will  likely 
fan  under  Public  Law  480  and  be  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sought  and  won  a  seat  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  so  that  I 
couM  contribute  to  the  devetopment  of  sound 
maritime  polkry.  These  ttvee  bite  and  the  For- 
eign AssMance  Ad  amendment  are  fiscally 
roaponsfcle  aitd  do  not  rely  on  protectionism. 
Rattier,  they  took  at  the  American  merctumt 
marine  and  identify  prompt  and  meaningful 
action  wtiich  wiH  help  tftat  vital  irxjustry  and 
our  Nation. 

Thank  you. 


HJl.  2430.  0,8.  DUTY 
SUSPENSIONS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
HI  THK  HOXJSX  or  RKPRSSKMTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
Mr.  Andrews  anA  I,  with  other  colleagues 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  intro- 
duced a  biN  to  create  a  administrative  proce- 
dure for  U.S.  duly  suspensions. 

On  occaaton  companies  find  ttuit  there  is  no 
domaaHc  produdton  of  a  part  or  input  they 
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need  to  make  their  goods.  In  such  instarioea 
ttie  companies  commonly  seek  a  temporary 
duty  suspenston  from  Congress  so  tftat  ttwy 
can  keep  costs  down.  PravMed  no  domeatk: 
interests  are  harmed,  ttte  duty  suspenaion  is 
routinely  passed. 

Recently,  however.  American  companies 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  prompt  consM- 
eration  of  ttiese  requests  that  their  business 
planning  requires.  Though  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  favorably  reported  over  70 
miscellaneous  tariff  provisions  on  2  different 
occasions  in  ttie  100th  Congress,  no  tariff  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  since  1964. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  tariff  provisions 
were  norKX)ntroverstal — an  Intemattonal  Trade 
Commission  turned  up  no  domestic  producers 
and  no  reasonable  obiections.  and  ttie  bills 
were  summarily  approved  In  committee. 

The  proposed  procedure  would  run  parallel 
to  that  of  Congress.  A  company  couW  seek  a 
duty  suspension  by  Congress,  or  it  coukJ  file  a 
petitkxi  with  the  U.S.  Intemattonal  Trade  Com- 
misskxi.  The  petittons  wouM  be  listed  in  ttie 
Federal  Register.  If,  after  a  set  period  of  time, 
tfiere  were  no  reasonable  objections  and  ttie 
Department  of  Commerce  review  yieMed  no 
difficulties,  ttie  USTR  coukJ  then  recommend 
to  the  President  that  the  goods  receive  a  3- 
year  duty  suspension.  Under  such  conditions 
a  duty  suspension  could  be  granted  in  3  to  6 
montfis. 

Were  ttie  petition  deemed  Ineligible  for  ad- 
ministrative proclamation,  the  company  wouM 
have  to  try  for  ttie  congressional  route.  Thus 
any  issue  wtiere  real  disagreement  were  in- 
voked wouki  require  congresstonal  involve- 
ment But  in  cases  where  there  were  no  dis- 
sent businesses  woukf  get  timely  action  and 
Congress  coukJ  devote  Its  attentton  to  ttie 
Issues  of  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  wtien  Congress  declares 
ttiese  duties  suspensions  unilaterally,  ttie 
United  Stetes  toses  any  negotiating  leverage 
ttie  tarifts  might  have  provkJed.  Ttierefore.  ttie 
proposed  administrative  procedure  Is  designed 
to  give  the  USTR  more  flexibility  In  obtaining 
fair  treatment  for  American  goods  abroad. 

Ttie  first  time  a  partKular  noncontroversial 
duty  suspension  was  consklered,  the  USTR 
woukl  took  only  at  the  domestic  merits  of  the 
case.  But  ttie  secorxJ  time  ttiat  ttiis  duty  sus- 
penston was  brought  up,  ttie  USTR  wouM 
have  to  consider  whether  the  foreign  country 
t>enefiting  from  the  suspension  had  granted 
any  reciprocal  concesstons  to  any  American 
interests. 

This  bill,  ttien,  woukl  provide  several  impor- 
tant benefits  for  American  txisiness.  and  for 
Congress.  By  scheduling  the  duty  suspenston 
process,  companies  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  larger  political  concerns,  and  wouto 
ttHis  tienefit  form  ttie  more  timely,  less  expen- 
sive process.  Ttie  USTR  woukj  have  more  le- 
verage to  open  markets  to  U.S.  goods  as  well. 
And  Congress  wouM  have  its  time  freed  to 
devote  attentkxi  to  the  issues  ttiat  deserve  It 

An  klentical  measure  passed  In  ttie  Senate 
on  May  1 1 .  and  is  suppiarted  by  the  adminis- 
tratton.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  recognize 
that  competing  Industries  are  helped  by  effi- 
cient government  and  will  enact  ttiis  legisla- 
tton. 


May  18,  1987 

CLARK  SCHOOL  RETIREBB 


May  18,  1987 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OTMISSOUU 
Uf  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESDITATIVCS 

Monday.  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  the  retirement  of 
ttiree  prominent  educators  from  ttie  St  Louis 
pubic  schools.  On  Saturday,  May  23,  1967 
the  staff  of  Clart(  School  wW  honor  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Layne  Harrison,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Alexan- 
der Henderson,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Siford  Penn  for 
their  meritorious  servKe  to  ttie  St  Louis  com- 
munity. 

I  salute  these  outstanding  teachers  on  this 
momentous  occaston  and  I  am  happy  to  stiare 
ttie  following  bk)graphk»l  sketcties  of  each  of 
ttiese  very  special  St  Louisans. 

Clakk  School  Rbthueks 

Mrs.  Elizatieth  Alexander  Henderson  was 
educated  in  ttie  St.  Louis  Public  Sctiools. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Vashon  High  School. 
She  obtained  her  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Blasters  Degrees  from  St.  Louis  University. 
She  did  further  post-graduate  studies  at 
Forest  Park  Community  College,  Wastiing- 
ton  University  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego. 

She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Clydrill  Hen- 
derson and  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Eric  R. 
and  Hugo  D.  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Henderson  dedicated  her  entire 
twenty-nine  years  of  service  to  the  students 
of  Clark  School.  She  spent  her  first  twenty 
years  teactiing  in  Grades  One  ttirough 
Eight  and  her  final  nine  years  as  a  brilliant- 
ly excellent  Chapter  I  Mathematics  Instruc- 
tor. Her  success  as  an  educator  often 
brought  commendation  and  awards  of  merit 
from  her  peers. 

She  is  an  active  citizen  in  the  St.  Louis 
Community  giving  of  her  time,  talents  and 
financial  resources  to  the  following  organi- 
zations: Central  Baptist  Chim:h.  Wheatley 
YMCA,  The  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  The  National 
Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  Math,  The  St.  Louis 
Coimcll  on  World  Affairs.  The  Association 
of  Research  and  Enlightenment,  The  Play- 
mates Bridges  Club,  The  National  Sorority 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  The  Association  of  Ex- 
ecutive Females.  Orammateus  and  Basilius, 
and  Ctiairpersons  of  Resolutions. 

She  has  tieen  honored  with  several  pres- 
tigious awards  as  follows: 

The  Essence  Award— Alptia  Zetas  Pelatic. 
1981. 

The  Rhodia  Miller  Memorial  Award— Mat- 
thew Dickey  Boys  Club,  1983. 

The  Apple  for  the  Teacher  Award— Iota 
Phi  Lambda  Sorority.  Inc..  1985. 

Through  her  affiliation  with  the  St.  Louis 
Council  on  World  Affairs,  Mrs.  Henderson 
has  entertained  foreign  students,  since  1967. 
from  nations  on  every  continent  with  the 
exception  of  Australia.  She  has  t>een  an  Am- 
tMssador  of  Goodwill  tiecause  of  her  love  of 
God.  love  of  knowledge  and  love  of  her 
fellow  htmian  lieings. 

Mrs.  Henderson  retired  in  August.  1986 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  school 
year.  She  continues  to  serve  her  fellow 
human  tieings  tiaving  emljarked  upon  a  new 
career  as  entrepreneur  of  the  Jet  Set  Res- 
taurant located  at  3006  North  Union  Boule- 
vard, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Edith  Siford  Perm  was  bom,  reared 
and  educated  in  Tennessee. 


Mrs.  Penn  received  her  nursing  degree 
from  Homer  G.  Pliillips  Hovltal  and  spent 
eight  years  as  a  staff  nurse  dispensing  spe- 
cial loving  care  to  her  patients. 

She  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
and  Missouri  Life  Teaching  Certificate  from 
Wel)8ter  College.  She  pursued  post-graduate 
studies  at  St.  Louis  University. 

She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Ctiarles  Perm, 
mother  of  Charles  Penn.  Jr.  and  grand- 
mother of  Klmba  S.  Penn. 

Mrs.  Penn  has  dedicated  thirty-three 
years  of  service  as  a  nurse  to  the  ctiildren  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  School  System.  She  is  a 
gracious,  soft-spoken,  loving  woman  whose 
calm  demeanor  exudes  the  trust  and  love  of 
her  young  patients.  In  addition  she  has 
worked  diligently  to  provide  her  special, 
loving  care  to  patients  at  Project  Head 
Start.  The  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  St. 
Louis  County  Corrections  Center. 

Mrs.  Penn  serves  the  St.  Louis  Communi- 
ty through  her  participation  in  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  Youth  Leadership  Con- 
ference, Drug  Abuse  Workshop.  Missouri 
State  Teacher's  Association— Department  of 
School  Nurses,  St.  Louis  Metropolitan 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Association  and  the 
Aimle  Malone  Ctiildren's  Home. 

Mrs.  Perm  has  l>een  specially  recognized 
with  Certificates  of  Appreciation  by  the  fol- 
lowing community  groups:  City  of  St.  Louis 
Health  Department,  1970.  for  her  participa- 
tion in  their  "Rub  Out  Rul>ella"  campaign. 
By  the  National  Polio  Foundation  for  her 
participation  in  its  "Mass  Polio  Immuniza- 
tion Program. 

During  her  distinguished  forty-one  year 
career  in  nursing  her  words  and  actions 
have  exemplified  the  phrase.  "Love  is  the 
Best  Medicine." 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Layne  Harrison  grad- 
uated from  Carver  Elementary  School. 
Vashon  High  School,  where  she  was  a  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  Memt>er.  and  Stowe 
Teacher's  College.  She  obtained  ttiirty-eight 
hours  of  post-graduate  studies. 

She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Elmer  A.  Har- 
rison. She  has  one  stepdaughter  and  two 
stepgrandctiildren. 

Mrs.  Harrison's  father,  the  late  Bishop 
Austin  A.  Layne.  was  the  founder  of  The 
Temple  Churoh  of  Christ.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
an  active  participant  in  her  father's  church 
serving  as  a  pianist,  choral  director  and 
Sunday  School  Su[>erintendent. 

Currently,  she  serves  as  a  tlilrd  grade 
teacher  at  Clark  School.  She  has  given  forty 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  children  of 
St.  Louis  as  an  Excellent  Educator.  Her 
class  is  always  at  or  near  the  pinnacle  of 
achievement's  heights. 

Life  is  God's  Gift  to  us.  Mrs.  Harrison  has 
rictily  shared  God's  Gifts  to  her  with  the 
hundreds  of  children  she  has  so  diligently 
served  along  with  her  involvement  in  the  St. 
Louis  Community  tiavlng  generously  given 
of  her  time,  talents  and  resources  to  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  The  Temple  Church 
of  Christ.  Human  Envelopment  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Louis  Christmas  Caroling  Associa- 
tion, Annie  Malone  Children's  Home, 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  The  United 
Way,  and  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Arts  and 
Educaticm  CoundL 

BCrs.  Harrison  is  a  gracious,  charming, 
caring  lady  whose  love  of  learning  and  ctiil- 
dren budded  with  a  dream  of  teaching  and 
blossomed  into  forty  years  of  Excellence  as 
an  educator. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  IIKW  TOKK 
nr  THK  BOUSK  or  RKPItaSKMTATrVKS 

Monday,  May  18. 1987 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavokl- 
ably  detained  In  the  congresstonal  district  ear- 
lier ttiis  afternoon,  and  was  not  able  to  cast 
my  vote  on  rolk:all  122,  on  approval  of  ttie 
journal.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouM  tiave 
voted  "aye." 


ANTITANK  WEAPONS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PDIHSTLVAHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1987 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antiarmor 
weapons  testing  amendment  accepted  today 
in  the  DOD  auttwrizatton  calls  on  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  test  operationally  ttie 
availat}le  arsenal  of  infantry,  squad  size,  anti- 
tank weapons.  Ttie  Department  of  Defense  is 
presentiy  engaged  in  an  antiarmor  program 
estimateid  to  last  at  least  7  years.  In  ttie  Inter- 
im, our  solklers  must  be  equipped  with  ttie 
best  antitank  weapons  available  In  the  intema- 
ttonal  arsenal. 

Until  very  recently,  the  squad  level  infantry- 
man had  only  ttie  LAW  shoulder-fired  rocket 
as  his  last  ditch  defense  against  enemy  tanks. 
Ttie  LAW  failed  miserat}ly  in  Vietnam:  it 
proved  unat)le  even  to  stop  light  armored  ve- 
hKles  and  often  unsafe  to  fire.  Years  after 
these  problems  were  recognized,  ttie  Army, 
under  congressional  pressure  ran  a  new  test 
to  select  anottier  light  antitank  weapon.  This 
test  was  Inadequate  and  irrelevant.  It  was 
never  determined  wtiettier  an  average  soMier 
couki  hit  a  tank  with  any  of  the  two  candklate 
weapons.  Ttie  weapons  involved  were  never 
tested  to  determine  wtiettier  ttiey  coukl  actu- 
ally stop  a  tank.  The  tests  excluded  several 
weapons  used  an  highly  regarded  t>y  ottier 
countries.  Despite  these  gapping  deficiencies 
in  ttie  test  the  Army  selected  ttie  Swedish 
AT-4  as  the  new  light  antitank  defense  for  the 
infantryman. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  soldier  we  ask 
to  confront  Soviet  armor?  It  means  fie  is  as 
devastatingly  unequipped  to  protect  himself 
against  enemy  tanks  as  he  was  in  1944  in  the 
Ardnees,  in  1950  in  Korea,  and  in  1967  in 
Vietnam.  The  Amiy  has  nmer  selected  an 
antitank  weapon  bf  simply  firing  it  to  see 
whettier  it  can:  First  hit  a  tank  under  battie- 
fieW  condittons;  and  second,  stop  the  tank  it 
hits.  Over  the  last  45  years,  the  Army  has 
proven  unatile  to  conduct  such  a  test  under 
realistic,  combat  condittons.  Nothing  stKxt  of 
this  amendment  will  provkle  the  Corigress  and 
DOD  with  the  technk:al  Informatkxi  necessary 
to  procure  ttie  best  light  antitank  weapon 
availatito  for  our  infantryman. 

Experts  have  pointed  to  several  shoukler- 
fired  antitank  weapons  as  a  temporary  but 
satisfactory  sdutton.  By  requiring  comparative 
operattonal  tests  of  these  weapons  against  re- 
aliatic  tank  targets,  on  realistx:  terrain  arxl  at  a 
realistic  weight  for  a  squad,  ttiis  amendment 
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wouM  provkte  ttie  data  neoeaaary  to  alow  the 
Army  to  make  a  rational  dadaton  as  to  wtwlh- 
er  we  can  purcfiase  an  effective  anMank 
weapon  and  wtiKh  one  weapon  vrauU  be 
most  suited  to  our  needs.  Ttie  amendment 
woukl  also  require  ttie  weapons  to  be  com- 
pared for  lettiality  under  supervWon  of  ttie 
ioint  live  fire  test  program.  Ttie  report  of  ttie 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Army  wouM  ad- 
dress ttie  adequacy  of  the  tests,  ttie  firing  re- 
sults, and  a  recommended  tiest  weapon. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  a  story.  Ttiirty-five 
years  ago,  Lt  OIlie  Connor,  a  veteran  infantry- 
man in  Korea,  faced  a  herd  of  Soviet  T34 
tanks  operated  by  l4orth  Koreans  on  a  hMI 
near  Osan.  Bravely,  Lieutenant  Connor 
grattoed  a  bazooka,  dove  into  a  ditch  and 
t>egan  firing  his  2.36  inch  rocket  launctier  at 
ttie  nearest  tank.  Posittoned  just  15  yards 
away,  tie  landed  22  direct  hits  but  managed  to 
do  little  more  ttian  scratch  ttie  paint  on  the 
thk;k  armor.  After  dozens  of  American  lives 
were  lost  Connor  and  his  34th  Infantry  strug- 
gled t>ack  to  ttietr  base  knowing  "wtiat  was 
going  to  happen  \wtien  the  tanks  got  to  them." 
Ttie  regiment  pulled  out  in  a  pane  tiefore  it 
fought  Mr.  Chairman,  sadly,  today's  infantry- 
man woukl  suffer  the  same  fate.  Ttiis  amend- 
ment says  ttiat  ttie  American  people  wW  do 
everyttiing  possitile  to  support  our  men  in  ttie 
fiekl.  As  a  veteran  comtiat  staft  sergeant 
myself,  and  as  coctiairman  of  ttie  military 
reform  caucus,  I  ask  for  the  opportunity  to 
ofter  ttiis  amendment  on  behalf  of  our  fighting 
men. 


ZENITH  BREAKS  THROUGH 
WITH  REVOLUTIONARY  TUBE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

OP  XLLUfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  18, 1987 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
sesston  I  tied  ttie  pleasure  of  informing  my 
colleagues  of  a  breakttirough  agreement  be- 
tween Zenith  Electronics  Corp.  of  Illinois  and 
the  city  of  Shanghai  to  export  American  televi- 
sion products  to  the  Chinese.  In  keeping  with 
this  Innovative  spirit,  Zenith  has  onoe  again 
accomplished  a  notable  breakthrough.  Last 
week,  Zenith  Electronics  Corp.  unveiled  a  rev- 
olutionary flat  cotor  computer  monitor  manu- 
factured with  newly  patented  components. 

Today's  television  screens  and  computer 
monitors  are  slightly  curved,  which  often 
causes  glare.  Zenith's  "flat  tension  mask"  es- 
tablishes a  new  standard  of  excellenca  for 
cotor  video  displays.  K  has  a  flat  screen  arxl 
nonglare  surface  with  an  unmatctied  degree 
of  detail  in  its  pnture.  Ttie  flat  tension  mask 
tube  was  developed  for  computer  displays. 
But  there  are  plans  to  adapt  this  technok>gy 
to  cotor  televistons  for  sale  both  here  in  ttie 
United  States  and  abroad. 

I  am  partKulariy  pleased  about  this  an- 
nouncement tiecause  ttie  plant  wtiere  ttie  pat- 
emed  tubes  for  these  screens  are  manufac- 
tured is  tocated  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  whk:h  I  represent  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  viatt 
the  plant  and  see  first  hand  ttiis  new  technol- 
ogy before  its  devetopment  into  a  finai  prod- 
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ud  for  atf*.  Ms  auccMS  is  now  (Mponaiiie  for 
ttw  cfMHon  of  eOO  nMv  jotw  in  ttw  CNcago 
WM  wMh  tfw  pramiM  of  many  more  to  conw. 

During  our  recant  dabato  and  conaidaration 
of  tada  refomi  legiaWion.  much  ado  was 
mada  4boul  tha  dbnMshing  ability  of  U.S. 
coitpmim  to  transfar  tachnotogy  into  com- 
maraW  preducts.  Today  wa  can  proudhr  re- 
flact  on  tNa  •cNawamant  by  a  domaatic  man- 
ufadwar  wid  aaa  ttta  potential  for  aven  fur- 
Ihar  advwwamant  of  U.S.  compatitiveness 
«Mh  asaiatwice  from  tha  GovammenL 

ZaiMh.  tha  State  of  IMnois.  tha  dty  of  Chi- 
cimo,  Cook  County,  and  the  International 
Btotharhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Local 
1031.  cotaboratad  on  this  proiact,  making  this 
tachriotogical  inrwvalwn  a  mutual  endeavor 
for  aconomfc  dovotopment  The  resolve  and 
daterminaBon  exempifted  by  Zenith,  through 
Ns  commitmant  of  over  $45  mHon  to  research 
«id  davetopment.  anchored  the  contribution 
of  more  than  $725,000  in  job  training  assist- 
«we  fonds  by  focal  government  and  an  ame- 
nabto  negotiation  of  labor  contracts. 

This  is  a  superb  example  of  what  can  be 
•chtavad  whan  buainess.  Government,  and 
labor  come  together  with  a  common  goal.  It  is 
increasingly  dear  that  neither  Government,  in- 
dus«y,  nor  labor  can  indhriduatty  solve  the 
probtama  associated  with  America's  huge 
trade  deffoit  Rather,  it  is  only  through  coop- 
eration that  we  can  best  hope  to  succeed. 


STOP  SELLINO  BABIES  AS 
COMMODITIES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  UIKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSI  OF  RXPRSSOrTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1997 

IMr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  2433.  whKh  wouM  pro- 
hftiit  the  soiicitatnn  of  women  soK:alled  surro- 
gate mothers  arxl  the  commercializatfon  of 
surrogacy  arrangemente  by  persons  or  agen- 
cies. Likewise,  my  legislatfon  wouk)  prohibit 
ttie  advertisement  for  surrogacy  sendees  in 
connection  with  providing  babies. 

UnHie  adoplfon,  surrogate  parenting  is  com- 
pleteiy  unreguiated  today.  The  50  States 
ctoaaly  monitor  adoption,  prohibiting  fees  for 
the  moltwr  arxj  In  gerteral  preventir>g  commer- 
ciaKzatton  of  parenting  relatnnsfiips.  My  bill 
gives  to  every  mottwr  arxj  every  ctiiM  caught 
up  in  a  surrogacy  sdieme  similar  rights  to  the 
tradHional  ones  mothers  and  children  have  in 
adopttoria.  The  mother  effectiveiy  woukj  have 
the  rigitt  to  revoke  any  prkx  agreement  after 
the  diid  is  bom.  The  involuntary  servitude 
which  is  part  of  the  contract  for  tt>e  delivery  of 
tha  chiU  wouM  be  illegal. 

UrKtor  arry  and  all  circumstances,  ttie 
mother  of  a  diiM  must  be  given  ttie  opportuni- 
ty, after  the  birth  of  that  chiM,  to  rescind  any 
prfor  agreement  to  give  up  Itwt  chiki.  It  was 
ttw  Baby  M  case  wtik:h  brought  surrogate 
pregnancy  arrangemente  to  public  attentxm  in 
a  oompeNng  irony. 

Ifs  sad  and  frightening  to  see  a  court  In  ttie 
buainess  of  uphddtog  a  contrad  for  the  sale 
of  a  parson,  a  baby.  Furttiermore.  it  is  fright- 
ening Hurt  motherhood  is  up  for  sate.  I  ttiink 
the  whoto  thing  muat  be  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  cdd  impersonal  corrtrad  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  surrogate  mothertiood  issue  is  a  natton- 
al  problem  demanding  natfonwkte  sokittons. 
Even  before  Baby  M,  the  attention  of  many, 
many  Americans  was  beginning  to  concen- 
trate on  ttie  surrogate  mothertiood  issue  as 
pertiaps  ttie  No.  1  biomednal  problem  in  our 
country,  with  littto  legislative  or  judkaai  gukj- 
anca  for  ttwse  caught  up  in  it 

Federal  legislatfon  is  necessary.  If  the 
courte  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50  separate, 
sovereign  States  attempting  to  sift  through  the 
medfoal,  legal,  ccnstitutfonal,  ethfoal,  and 
moral  problems  of  sunogate  parenting,  ft  will 
be  decades  before  any  natfonal  policy 
emerges.  In  the  meantime,  ttie  toll  of  suffering 
on  those  involved  in  the  cases  will  be  stagger- 
ing. 

Baby  M  and  other  chiklren  of  surrogate  ar- 
rangemente are  mere  chattels— handled, 
transferred,  and  contraded  for,  like  so  many 
thousand  dollars  of  packaged  goods.  It  may 
be  very  cfose  to  ttie  mart(  to  say  that  the  Batiy 
M  case  is  the  first  time  since  the  passage  of 
ttie  13a  amendment  that  a  court  has  ordered 
ttie  consummation  of  a  contrad  for  the  sale  of 
a  human  being.  Ot>viously,  from  the  court's 
opinfon,  the  subjed  of  such  a  conveyance  for 
a  monetary  consfoeratfon  has  no  constitutiorv 
al  righte  and  property  may  be  compared  with 
the  involuntary  servitude  of  Dred  Scott,  who 
likewise  was  afforded  no  ccnstitutfonal  rights 
in  ttie  famous  Dred  Scott  dedsfon  which  led 
to  the  Civil  War. 

Ttie  surrogate  industry  is  unregulated,  and 
in  that  respect,  it  is  similar  to  the  black  market 
segment  of  adoption  in  this  country  we  know 
too  well.  For  exampte,  women  can  be  lured 
into  agreements  wtifoh  are  exploitive  of  both 
mother  and  child  and  contrary  to  public  policy. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  I>aily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  19,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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BCUl'UIUS  SCHEDTTLED 

MAT  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Juatice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Asendes  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commiaslon  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  UJS. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  conaider- 
aUon  of  S.  557.  CivU  Righte  Restora- 
tion Act. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Sutxx)inmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Title  II,  relating  to 
liner    operating    differential    sulisidy 
reform,  of  S.  1183,  Foreign  Shipping 
Practices  Act. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.   748,   Price-Anderson   Act 
Amendments  Act,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
focusing  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-333 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Sulx»inmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  space 
station. 

SO-138 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Army 
military  construction  programs. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
M.  Peter  McPherson,  of  Virginia,  to  lie 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SI>-21S 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

legislation  relating  to  trade  issues  on 

those  programs  which  fall  within  the 

committee's  jurisdiction. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  B.  AbeU.  of  Virginia,  to  l>e  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  Verne 
L.  Speirs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  t>oth  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Seled  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
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2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
energy  security  issues. 

SD-366 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Seled  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transadions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:30  pjn. 
Conferees 
On  HJl.  558,  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  proted  and  improve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emptiasis  on  elderly  persons, 
handicapped    persons,    and    families 
with  children. 

8-126.  Capitol 

MAT  21 
8:45  son. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans  in 
State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA,  S.  713,  to  facUiUte  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  S.  1195,  Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Persoimel  Act  of  1987, 
and  other  related  proposals,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  approving  VA  con- 
strudion  of  major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
9:00  ajn. 
LalMr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  S.  557,  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Ad.  and  8.  406,  Education  for 
Competitive  America  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  status  of  the  farm 
program. 

SR-332 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  financial 
condition  of  federally  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rot>ert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connedi- 
cut,  to  l>e  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Tunisia,  Sol  Polansky,  of  Maryland, 
to  l>e  AmlMssador  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria,  and  John  Shad,  of 
the  Distrid  of  Columbia,  to  l>e  Amt>as- 
sador  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  meet,  to  consider  a  request  from  the 
Committee  on  Agric«iltiu%,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  for  supplemental  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemtier 
30,  1987.  and  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  alternatives  to  the  proposal  to  re- 
place the  Senate  subway  system. 

SR-301 

Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue  joint   hearings  with   the 

House  Seled  Committee  to  Investigate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-32S 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  Distrid  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  AmtMBsador  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Thomas  C. 
Fergiison,  of  Florida,  to  lie  AmlMssa- 
dor  to  Brunei  IDarusslaam,  Samuel  B. 
Thomsen,  of  California,  to  l»e  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Victor  H.  Frank, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  lie  U.S.  Director 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

8D-419 
1:15  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
8ut)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  799,  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Kliigs  River, 
California,  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  H.R.  626,  to  convey  certain  Feder- 
al public  lands  in  Cherokee,  DeKalb 
and  Etowah  Counties,  Alabama,  to  any 
trustee  who  will  convey  such  lands  to 
the  nurent  owners  of  record. 

SI>-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Sulwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Title  I,  relating  to 
maritime    and    related    international 
liner  shipping  laws  and  practices,  of  8. 
1183,  Foreign  Shipping  Practices  Act. 

SR-253 
Laljor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Ad,  and 
to  review  adoption  opportunities. 

8D-430 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-32S 

IifAT27 
10:00  a.m. 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resiwie    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
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MAT  28 


9:30 

Commerce,  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Sdence,  Teclinology,  and  Space  8ul>ooin- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  adivlties  of  the  Na^ 
tlotud  Sdence  Foundation  and  ite  role 
in  DJS.  industrial  competitiveDeas. 

SR-3S3 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  F.  Rule,  of  the  Distrid  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transadions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transadions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 

MAT  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Seled  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Coveri  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 

JUNE2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oU  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program.  iiKluding  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-406 

JnNE4 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-lOb,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Tranqx>rtatlon 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SR-253 
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_„^  and  Natunl  Reaouroes 
To  resume  beartncB  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
tng  In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WMOUt  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-366 


SHWpJB. 
Judiciary 
Bustneas  meeting,  to 
calendar  business 


consider  pending 
SD-2M 


JUNES 

fcMajn. 
BiergT  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Suboommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  VS.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 

JUNES 

lOHWajn. 
Envlnxunent  and  Public  Works 
ttiviniamental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-406 

JUNE  10 

9-JOajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  <»  S.  9.  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act.  S.  453.  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act.  a  1002.  Veterans'  RadUtion  Ex- 
posure Disability  and  Death  Benefits 
Act.  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 


10:00 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JX7NE11 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resiune  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  clean  air  pro- 
posals. 

SD-406 

JUNE  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  17 

10:00  aon. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SD-418 

JX7NE18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  n.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
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program,  including  a  proposal  for  the 
authorisation  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-tO« 

JUNE  30 

9:30  lyjn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  6.  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  proposals  pro- 
viding VA  compensation,  pouion,  edu- 
cation assistance,  home  loan,  and 
other  related  benefits,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAT  20 

9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  trade  legislation. 

SD-342 

JX7NE23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W8<fa^r,  May  19,  1987 


The  Hoiue  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  followliig 
prayer 

As  Tou  have  made  us  one,  O  Ood,  so 
teach  us  to  sense  the  fellowship  of  the 
worldwide  community  of  a  faithful 
people.  Remind  us  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  see  more  clearly  the  bonds  that 
unite  us,  the  eternal  truths  that  give 
us  light,  the  vision  of  a  better  world 
for  which  we  hope,  the  need  we  have 
to  share  and  to  care  one  for  another. 

Biay  we,  O  Ood.  live  and  serve  as 
partners  together  and  so  reflect  Your 
Word  of  peace  on  Earth  and  good  will 
to  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
Hoiise  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BTiTTtFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BTiTTiKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAK£3i.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  300,  nays 
93.  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  127] 

yEAS-300 

Ackennan 

BUbray 

Coats 

Akaks 

BiUrakta 

Coelho 

Alexander 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Anderson 

Bonker 

Collins 

Andrews 

Borakl 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Conte 

Applegate 

Boxer 

Conyers 

Archer 

Brennan 

Cooper 

Aspin 

Brooks 

Craic 

Atkiru 

Broomfield 

Crockett 

AuCoin 

Brown  (CA) 

Daniel 

Baker 

Bryant 

Dardoi 

Ballencer 

Bustamante 

delaOaiza 

Barnard 

Byron 

DeFtalo 

Bartlett 

Callahan 

Oellums 

Ratfman 

CampbeU 

Derrick 

Bates 

Cardln 

DeWlne 

Bennett 

Carper 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Chapman 

DlngeU 

Berman 

Cheney 

DonDelly 

BevlU 

Clarke 

DorganCND) 

Biaal 

Clinger 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Enalish 

Erdieich 

Espy 

Evans 

PaaceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Peichan 

Fish 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florio 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frensel 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oonsalez 

Oordon 

Oradlaon 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Ounderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herser 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastemneier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 


'  Armey 
Bartham 
Barton 
BenUey 
Bllley 


Lantoa 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Uptnaki 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Tliomas 

MarKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maooli 

McCloakey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMlUan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (.CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Oalur 

Oberstar 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Paahayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

NAYS-93 

Boehlert 
Boulter 
Brown  (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 


Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

lUchardaon 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RoatenkowslU 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skagga 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viadocky 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woli)e 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Yatron 


Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

Dlcklns<» 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

Fields 

GaUegly 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Hastert 

Hefley 

HeiU7 

HUer 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 


Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomanlno 

Leach  (lA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lowery(CA) 
Lukens,  Donald 
Lungren 
Mack 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

MeCandleas 

McOrath 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Penny 

QuiUen 

Ridge 

RoberU 


Rogers 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Senaenbfenncr 

Slkotakl 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangelaod 
Stump 
Sundquict 
Swtndall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
WoU 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Aimunzio 

Bellenson 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Bruce 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Coyne 

Davis  (MI) 

Dixon 


Duncan 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gray(IL) 

Hyde 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kemp 

Marlenee 

Morrison  (WA) 


Obey 

Ray 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Schulze 

Sprmtt 

Towns 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Whlttaker 

Williams 

Young  (FL) 


D  1015 

Mr.  UPTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlln 


CONTINUED  MORATORIUM  ON 
TESTING  OP  ANTISATELLITE 
WEAPONS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  advise  the 
Members  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness this  morning,  as  we  resume 
debate  on  the  military  authorization 
bill,  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CouGHLnr],  which  con- 
tinues in  effect  the  moratorium  on  the 
further  testing  of  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons which  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
last  2  years. 

I  call  attention  to  this  b;cause  we 
have.  In  this  existing  provision  of  the 
law,  a  de  facto  arms  control  agreement 
which  not  only  saves  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars,  but  contributes  to 
the  security  of  the  United  Sta^^es.  as 


D  This  symbol  repreteno  the  time  of  day  during  tl>e  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratiier  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  tlie  House  on  tlie  floor. 
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we  will  bring  out  during  the  debate  on 
tiijg  amendment. 

Thli  is  an  opportunity  to  continue 
with  thii  course  of  action,  a  course  of 
action  whlcta  I  think  is  widely  support- 
ed by  the  American  pe<H>le  and  which 
is  very  Important  to  the  future  securi- 
ty of  this  country. 
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HITLER'S  SECRET  WEAPON: 
8TEALINO  THE  SAVINOS  OP 
THE  PEOPLE  BY  CHEAPENING 
THEIR  MONEY 

(lir.  DANNEMETTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

hlsranarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  following  is  a  quotation  from 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill: 

SodallBn's  secret  weapon  is  monetary  de- 
basement. Formerly.  govemmentB  sained 
power  by  the  twwd  snd  swelled  their  cof- 
fen  by  tonqw^  snd  tribute.  They  still  do. 
albett  diiefly  against  foreigners.  Modem 
loveniments  obtain  power  over  their  own 
people  in  a  more  subUe  fashion.  They  tax 
away  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and  then 
dole  some  of  it  back  to  than  in  subsidies, 
gifts,  grants-in-aid.  and  the  award  of  huge 
soverament  contracts.  By  this  process  they 
become  the  masters  of  men.  and  cease  to  be 
ttaelr  servants.  The  historic  relationship  is 
reversed.  Instead  of  government  coming  to 
the  people  for  its  support,  the  people  come 
to  the  govomment  for  theirs.  Hitler  put  aU 
groups  in  Germany  in  pawn  to  him  via  the 
money  route.  In  the  face  of  the  granting  or 
wlthhcddlng  of  public  money,  opposition 
died  away.  People  began  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  Stealing  the  savings  of  the 
people  by  cheapening  their  money  is  as  old 
as  history  •  *  *.  (Prom  a  publication:  The 
Orand  Strategy  for  Preedom,  Latrobe. 
Pennsylvania.  1M9.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policymakers  in 
the  Treasury  should  be  made  aware 
that,  in  chei4>enlng  the  dollar,  they 
are  borrowing  from  the  armoury  of 
Hitler,  and  this  is  how  history  will 
record  their  tenure  in  office. 


a  hair  trigger  alert.  Come  on.  folks,  we 
are  being  too  nice  around  here. 

How  prepared  are  our  fighting  men 
when  they  are  being  placed  in  danger- 
ous situations?  The  buck  stops  at  the 
Pentagon,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  some 
heads  should  now  start  to  roll. 

I  expect  to  be  criticized  for  this,  but 
all  the  money  in  the  world  is  not  going 
to  provide  for  defense  without  a 
second  rational  policy,  and  I  am 
asking:  Where  is  ours? 

It  is  time  to  stop  apologizing  to 
mothers  and  fathers  in  this  coimtry 
and  develop  a  rational  policy.  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  start  worrying  about  our 
fighting  men  rather  than  Japan  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Garrick  Catley  from  my  district  is 
on  that  ship,  and  I  hope  to  God  he  Is 
OK.  I  think  Congress  should  take  a 
look  at  our  policy  with  our  fighting 
men  in  dangerous  situations. 
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vinced  that  an  EC  fats  and  oils  tax 
would  hinder  negotiations  to  reduce 
agricultural  subsidies  among  the  domi- 
nant parties  in  the  upcoming  Ek»nom- 
Ic  Summit  in  Venice  and  in  the  Uru- 
guay round  of  GATT. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Clayton 
Yeutter's  and  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng's  tough  stand  against  this  pro- 
posed tax.  On  behalf  of  our  soybean 
farmers,  the  n.S.  agricultural  export 
market,  and  future  international  agri- 
ciiltural  trade  negotiations,  this  body 
must  adamantly  oppose  the  EC  pro- 
posed fats  and  oils  tax.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  EC 
continue  to  sustain  an  unrealistic  con- 
sumer agricultural  policy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  world:  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  use 
strong  and  immediate  countermeas- 
ures  against  the  EC  if  they  i«>prove 
this  tax. 


ATTACK       IN      PERSIAN       GULP 

TRIGGERS  CALL  FOR  A  SOUND 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisranarics.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  two  ships  were  attacked  in  the 
Persian  Gtdf.  The  Pentagon  knew 
that  The  Stark  later  tracked  a  fighter 
Jet  from  Iraq.  They  sent  two  warnings 
to  the  pilot.  The  crew  then  literally 
watched  a  missile  being  laimched,  yet 
the  Stark  did  not  even  defend  herself 
even  though  she  was  equipped  to  do 
so. 

I  agree  that  there  was  a  mistake 
made,  but  it  was  Iraq's  mistake  and  we 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  That  Jet 
should  have  been  blown  away.  Now  we 
have  37  dead,  and  the  President  wants 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY'S  PATS 
AND  OIi;S  TAX 
(Mr.    BEREUTER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
European  Community's  Council  of 
Ministers  will  soon  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  all  edible  oils  sold  within 
the  EC.  This  Member  Ijelleves  It  is 
critical  that  the  administration,  with 
this  body's  support,  strongly  voice  its 
opposition  and  be  prepared  to  immedi- 
ately respond  in  a  tough  and  appropri- 
ate retaliatory  manner  if  the  EC  ap- 
proves such  a  tax. 

It  is  clear  that  this  proposed  tax 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
U.S.  soybean  industry.  The  proposed 
tax  would  provide  financing  for  the 
expansion  of  EC  domestic  support  pro- 
grams which  will  virtually  guarantee 
further  drastic  declines  of  U.S.  soy- 
bean products  imports  to  the  EC. 
Since  the  EC  market  currently  ac- 
counts for  about  45  percent  of  total 
U.S.  soybean  exports,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  tax  would  severely 
hxut  o\u"  soybean  producers. 

Further.  I  believe  the  timing  of  this 
proposal  is  particularly  detrimental 
and  aggravating  since  the  Commimlty 
just  reaffirmed  its  duty-free  treatment 
for  oilseeds  and  products  as  part  of 
the  agreement  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  EC  regarding 
the  accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  Community.  They  siu-ely  cannot 
In  good  conscience  already  back  away 
from  that  agreement. 

This  tax  would  be  a  large  step  back- 
ward In  our  multilatural  efforts  to  ad- 
dress problems  in  agricultxu^  trade 
between  the  EC  and  the  United  States. 
This  tax  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  free  trade  rules  of  GATT  and  it 
must  Ije  crystal  clear  that  it  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  I  am  con- 


SUPPORT       PROCLAIMED       FOR 

CONGRESSMAN       HAROLD       E. 

FORD 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlES.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  today  an  opportimity  to  expose  a 
terrible  wrong— a  grave  injustice  has 
been  visited  upon  this  legislative  body. 
And  through  our  silence  we  collective- 
ly stand  at  rislc,  while  forces  are  at 
work  crafting  gag  orders  and  building 
barriers  between  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  constituents.  Representative 
Harold  Ford  is  the  victim  of  the 
moment.  In  pursuit  of  an  apparent 
vendetta  against  liim,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  violation  of  the  principles 
of  due  process,  the  abridgment  of  the 
separation  of  powers— and  most  egre- 
gious—the willful  abrogation  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  proclaim  one's  innocence.  Each  of 
these  is  the  case  for  our  colleague. 
Representative  Harold  Ford.  I  stand 
in  this  well  today  to  state  my  un- 
equivocal support  of  him  and  my  op- 
position to  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
and  therefore  our  rights  as  Members 
of  the  House,  to  proclaim  our  inno- 
cence when  accused. 


REPEAL  OF  FERES  DOCTRINE 
WOULD  ALLOW  NEGLIGENCE 
SUITS  BY  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Supreme  Coiut.  in  a  5-to-4  ruling, 
tmrred  lawsuits  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  military  persoimel  inj\u«d  or 
killed  on  duty  because  of  the  negli- 
gence of  a  civilian  employee.  I  do  not 


have  a  serious  quarrel  with  this  deci- 
sion. 

However,  I  am  extremely  disturbed 
by  the  scope  of  Feres  doctrine  immu- 
nity granted  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
What  of  the  soldier  who  checlu  into  a 
military  hospital  for  routine,  and  per- 
hmw  elective  surgery,  and  is  perma- 
nently disabled  because  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  doctors.  Outside  of 
military  service,  such  an  incident 
would  clearly  lend  itself  to  legal  re- 
dress and  compensatioiL  In  fact,  if  a 
relative  of  that  soldier  suffered  the 
same  fate,  they  could  sue  for  malprac- 
tice. But  the  soldier  cannot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  deny  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  a  basic  and  elemen- 
tal right.  These  men  and  women  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  They  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  freedoms  that 
they  are  sworn  to  protect  for  us.  I  sup- 
port a  limited  repeal  of  the  Peres  doc- 
trine as  called  for  in  HJl.  1054.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Frahk.  Coin- 
cidentally.  this  bill  was  marked  up  and 
ordered  to  be  reported  yesterday  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 


EXPRESSION  OF  OUTRAGE  AT 
TREATMENT  OF  CONGRESS- 
MAN HAROLD  E.  FORD 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute.) 

Mr.  C^LAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  outrage  at  the 
inept  maimer  in  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment handled  the  Indictment  of 
Congressman  Harold  Ford  and  the 
gag  order  imposed  on  him  by  the 
Judge  in  this  case.  Selective  prosecu- 
tion, to  satisfy  a  personal  and  political 
vendetta,  as  demonstrated  in  this  situ- 
ation, is  a  serious  threat  to  our  funda- 
mental system  of  Judicial  values.  Even 
more  appalling  is  the  order  of  a  Feder- 
al Judge  which  prohibits  Congressman 
Ford  from  making  any  public  state- 
ment relating  to  his  guilt  or  innocence, 
or  to  any  evidence  or  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence. This  unconstitutional  assault 
on  "free  speech"  if  not  designed  to 
deny  our  colleague  a  "fair  trial,"  with- 
out a  doubt,  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. How  can  he  raise  necessary 
funds  for  his  legal  defense,  or  how  can 
he  effectively  communicate  with  his 
constituents,  about  the  insidious  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  this  miscar- 
riage of  Justice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  this  Congress 
stand  up  and  be  counted  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  basic  rights  of  every 
American  citizen,  yes,  induding  those 
of  us  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


WASHINGTON  POST  EXPOSES 
SANDINISTA  ATRCXHTIBS 

(Mr.  DREIEK  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addr^s 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  im- 
portant article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Washington 
Post.  So  often  Members  who  have  op- 
posed Contra  aid  rise  to  express  oppo- 
sition after  reading  the  Post's  latest 
report  on  the  Contra's  atrocities.  I 
would  ask  these  Members  to  read  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Post,  which  sounds  more  like  one  of 
the  State  Department's  white  papers 
outlining  the  abuses  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas which  have  so  often  been  lightly 
dismissed  by  many  of  our  colleagues. 

I  commend  the  Post  for  running  this 
piece  on  a  subject  which  is  lurely  cov- 
ered by  oiu-  natioiud  media.  The  public 
is  constantly  treated  to  the  Contras' 
wickedness.  I  would  submit  that  if  a 
more  even-handed  approach  were 
taken  in  reporting  the  activities  of 
both  sides,  the  American  public  would 
t>e  in  a  t)etter  position  to  Judge  the 
Reagan  doctrine  in  Central  America. 


TREATMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
HAROLD  FORD  RAISES  QUES- 
TIONS OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROTECTIONS 

(Mr.  RANGEIL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  Congressman  Harold 
Ford's  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  one  to 
which  those  of  us  who  are  speaking 
today  would  like  to  address  ourselves. 
What  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  is 
that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have 
a  particular  responsibility  to  report 
the  constitutional  protections  that  we 
have,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
those  who  will  be  following  us.  Having 
succeeded  Adam  C^layton  Powell.  I 
Icnow  only  too  well. 

The  gag  order  that  the  leadership 
has  Joined  in,  in  having  the  court  to 
remove  in  part,  was  the  arrogance  of 
the  court  to  say  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  could  not  even  speak  in  the 
well  of  this  House  attout  legislative 
matters  or  about  his  giillt  or  innocence 
because  the  court  has  restricted  It. 
Even  though  the  court  has  removed 
this  chair  from  the  defendant's  ability 
to  speak  in  his  political  subdivision,  in 
his  congressional  district,  he  is  not 
able  to  speak  to  his  family,  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  his  friends,  to  his  colleagues, 
to  his  supporters,  or  to  his  constitu- 
ents about  a  basic  thing  that  brings  us 
to  this  Congress,  and  that  is  his  inno- 
cence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
think  about  whether  Harold  Ford  is 
guilty  or  innocent,  we  should  wonder 


what  would  we  do  if  such  a  restrlctloin 
were  placed  on  us  and  we  were  accused 
and  we  could  not  even  go  to  our  home 
districts  to  explain  the  circumstanoes 
of  what  we  might  consider  to  be  our 
itmocence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
think  not  of  Harold  Ford  but  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


AMENDli03<T  TO  DEFENSE  BILL 
WOULD  HIGHLIGHT  SANDI- 
NISTA ABUSES 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  givoi  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  and  to- 
morrow we  will  continue  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1988  Defense  author- 
ization bill.  Among  the  amendments  to 
be  addressed  will  be  one  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  withdraw  recognition  of 
the  Sandinista  government  in  Nicara- 
gua and  recognize  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  as  the  coimtry's 
true,  legitimate  government. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  difficulty  seeing  the  propriety  of 
this  action,  I,  too,  would  refer  them  to 
yesterday's  Washington  Post-front 
page  story  titled  "Pattern  of  Abuses 
Laid  to  Sandiidstas."  It  is  an  enlight- 
ening article. 

For  those  who  still  are  not  sure  who 
the  bsul  guys  are  in  Nicaragua,  this  ar- 
ticle makes  clear  that  the  Sandinista 
Communists  are  the  ones  who  regular- 
ly pick  up  innocent  civilians,  including 
pregnant  women,  torture  them  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  coerce  them  into 
signhig  confessions,  and  then  maybe 
release  them. 

Communist  nile  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  marked  by  repression  and  vio- 
lence. The  early  promises  of  democra- 
cy for  Nicaragua  evolved  into  Conunu- 
nist  totalitarian  rule.  Violations  of 
human  rights,  suspension  of  civil 
rights,  and  religious  persecution  are 
the  reality  of  life  in  Nicaragua  under 
the  Sandinista  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  keep  this  in  mind 
as  we  debate  this  important  issue. 


SUPPORT  EXPRESSED  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
HAROLD  FORD 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
ronarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  Harold 
Ford. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  uncon- 
scionable treatment  which  our  col- 
league has  received  from  the  U.S.  at- 
torney, and  the  Federal  Judge  to 
whom  his  case  has  been  assigned. 
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Our  Judicial  lystem  Is  predicated  on 
eertain  basic  elementa— a  seoae  of  f  air- 
neas,  a  requirement  of  due  process, 
and.  moat  importantly,  a  presumption 
of  innocence. 

Tbese  precepts,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  followed  in  the 
erimlnal  indictment  which  has  been 
brou^t  against  our  colleaciie.  Consid- 
er this: 

The  U.8.  attorney  traveled  450  miles 
to  obtain  an  indictment  tiom  a  grand 
Jury  Just  days  before  the  statute  of 
limiti^ion  would  have  expired. 

The  Department  of  Justice  refused 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Foao  and  his  attor- 
neys to  discuss  these  charges  and  to 
allow  him  to  present  evidence  in  his 
defense. 

Worse,  the  presiding  judge  has  im- 
posed a  gag  order  on  Mr.  Ford  which 
bars  hfan  fnnn  reqwnding  to  these 
charges  to  his  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  quote, 
"something  is  rotten  in  Memphis." 
and  it  is  this  proceeding. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
deploring  this  proceeding  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dear  violation  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  constitutional 
rights  as  an  American  citizen  and 
Member  of  Congress. 
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at  the  Arsixme  National  Laboratory  near 
Chicaco.  "We  need  to  grab  it  and  bold  on 
Ugbt  If  we  don't  pursue  this  one,  we  have 
to  wonder  what  America  wants  to  pursue.  I 
mean,  how  many  times  do  we  have  to  get 
kicked  In  the  teeth?" 

Next  John  3M..  Rowell  is  quoted  in 
the  article: 

"We  are  all  beginning  to  realize  that  as 
much  fun  as  It  Is  to  invent  something.  It 
does  no  good  if  Japan  makes  it,"  said  John 
JJK.  Rowell,  head  of  solid  sUte  science  for 
Bellcore,  the  research  arm  of  the  seven  re- 
gional Bell  operating  companies. 

"If  AT&T— which  invented  the  laser— has 
to  go  to  Hitachi  to  buy  them,"  he  continued, 
"there  is  clearly  something  wrong." 

The  final  quote  from  the  article  is 
this: 

will  the  VS.  be  the  first  to  exploit  the 
new  superconductors?  I  think  we  have 
learned  some  lessons.  I  really  do.  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing.  If  we  even  stop  to  catch  our 
breath,  the  Japanese  will  make  us  regret  it. 
And  we  have  had  plenty  of  regrets  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  develop  a 
D.S.  strategy  that  brings  us  the  broad 
economic  awards  of  superconductivity. 
And  we  had  better  do  it  fast.  Nobel 
prizes,  as  wonderful  as  they  are.  are 
not  enough. 


Frank  FnuUn.  who  was  at  our  con- 
ference, is  quoted  next* 

"Sdentteta  see  this  as  the  last  industrial 
moment,"  sakl  Frank  Y.  Fradln.  a  physicist 
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SUPERSTARS  AND 
SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 

(Mr.  RTTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  an  exciting  time,  and  I  am  not 
talking  now  about  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings  or  the  free  fall  by  Gary  Hart. 
I  am  talking  about  superconductivity, 
the  flow  of  electricity  without  resist- 
ance, a  potential  revolution  in  techno- 
loglod  and  economic  life. 

On  April  30,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  High  Technology  and 
Competitiveness  brought  the  super- 
stars of  the  superconductivity  to  the 
Capitol  to  discuss  this  issue  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  talk  about  a 
U.S.  strategy. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  cov- 
ering this  issue  this  week,  with  five 
different  articles  on  the  front  page. 
Let  me  quote  from  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  about  the  American  strategy. 

First,  quoting  Bertram  Batlogg,  one 
of  the  BeU  Labs'  stars: 

"For  ^■wrf— n  science  there  has  never 
been  a  better  time,"  said  Batlogg,  sifting 
througb  stacks  of  phone  messages  from  col- 
leagues reporttng  advances.  "It's  thrilling. 
But  I  auipeet  the  first  products  will  be  from 
Japan.  Whenever  Individual  efforts  count, 
we  have  been  leaders.  Tet,  when  it  comes 
time  to  turn  ideas  into  products,  we  are 


SEPARATION  OP  POWER 

(Mr.  CrORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  this  morning. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
there  is  innocence  or  guilt  concerning 
allegations  against  a  Member  of  this 
body,  our  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  question  is,  is  the  separation  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branch  truly  there?  Are  we  truly 
separate  and  equal  bodies? 

I  think  not,  if  the  legislature  can  be 
captured  to  a  gag  order  which  requires 
one  of  our  Members  not  to  be  able  to 
proclaim  his  innocense  to  his  family, 
to  his  friends  or  to  his  constituents. 

That  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  the  judicial  branch  will  rectify 
that  mistake. 


The  "Stallnista"  government.  I  call 
them  that  because  that  is  what  it  is. 
Communism,  terrorist  activities  of 
Communism  that  Joseph  Stalin  repre- 
sented in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Saturday  I  sat  next  to  the  For- 
eign Minister  in  his  office;  and  I  said 
to  him.  "Mr.  Minister,  let  us  adjoiun 
this  meeting,  and  let  me  go  with  you 
over  to  EH  Chipote,  the  most  notorious 
cavern  and  prison  of  the  seven  or  eight 
in  Managua  that  is  filled  with  political 
prisoners  being  dragged  off  the  streets 
everyday. 

He  said,  "You  can't  do  that."  I  said. 
"Why  not?  If  it  is  not  what  you  say  it 
is.  then  let  me  see  it." 

He  said.  "When  I  come  to  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  see  your  prisons."  I  re- 
plied, "Oh.  yes,  you  can.  I  have  State- 
ville  Correctional  Center  in  my  dis- 
trict. You  can  come  and  see  that.  It  is 
the  toughest  prison  in  America."  He 
refused. 

There  is  repression  on  the  streets  of 
Managua;  you  can  see  it  in  the  eyes  of 
people.  There  is  no  repression  here. 
You  can  see  it  on  the  faces  of  people. 

I  spoke  with  the  priest  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  largest  parish  in  Mana- 
gua, who  told  me  the  same  thing:  re- 
pression, blackmail,  extortion,  with- 
drawal of  food  ration  cards,  it  goes  on 
and  on  and  on,  so  I  congratulate  the 
Washington  Post  for  bringing  this  fi- 
nally to  the  attention  of  a  major  com- 
munity in  America,  the  political  com- 
munity in  America. 


CONGRATULATIONS  FOR 
WASHINGTON  POST 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too,  rise  this  morning  to  congratu- 
late and  to  applaud  the  Washington 
Post  for  its  article  yesterday  morning 
on  the  abuses  of  the  Nicaragtian 
people  by  the  "Stallnista"  government 
in  power  there. 


END  THE  ABUSE  OP  POWER 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  most  of  this  year,  abuse 
of  power  has  been  a  concern  of  most 
Americans.  The  Iran  Contragate  hear- 
ings going  on  now  are  the  most  highly 
visible  example  of  abuse  of  power  by 
this  administration,  but  the  abuse  of 
power  coming  from  the  White  House 
is  not  the  only  threat  to  democracy 
that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Abuse  of  power  in  my  native  State  of 
New  York  means  a  U.S.  attorney  driv- 
ing for  4  years  to  get  an  indictment  in 
Memphis  against  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Harold 
Ford,  and  then  moving  the  case  400 
miles  to  another  section  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  where  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]  wiU  not  be 
able  to  find  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

There  is  only  a  3-percent  black  popu- 
lation in  the  place  where  this  trial  will 
now  be  held. 

Then  the  final  abusive  act  is  the 
order  of  a  Federal  judge  which  gags 
the  victim.  Congressman  Harold  Ford. 
The  judge  has  ordered  Congressman 
Ford  not  to  protest  these  abuses. 


This  gag  order's  impact  goes  far 
beyond  Congressman  Ford's  particu- 
lar case.  It  has  serious  implications  for 
other  Federal  lawmakers  and  for  our 
democracy  in  the  years  to  come. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Members  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  power  re- 
flected in  this  gag  order  against  Con- 
gressman Harold  Ford.  Ending  the 
abuse  of  power  is  one  more  fitting  way 
to  honor  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  Constitution. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  PERSIAN 
GULP? 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rather  appropriate  that  as  we  debate 
the  Defense  authorization  bill,  that  we 
reflect  back  on  what  happened  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  just  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

Of  coujTse,  our  hearts  go  out  to  those 
38  or  whatever  number  of  casualties 
will  finally  be  the  result  and  their 
families. 

One  has  to  think  about  those  weap- 
ons sjrstems  and  our  strategy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  just  find  it  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible that  we  have  a  defensive 
system  on  board  that  ship,  and  it  was 
not  used,  if  in  fact  that  were  the  case. 
Whatever  the  facts  are,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  convene  an  inquiry 
here  in  the  House  to  determine  just 
what  did  happened. 

We  were  on  notice  that  that  day  two 
other  vessels  were  attacked.  One  was 
hit,  a  Cypriot  tanker,  another  vessel. 
We  tracked  that  Iraqi  F-1  Mirage 
fighter  for  over  an  hour,  from  the 
time  it  took  off,  the  time  it  attacked 
the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  say 
we  did  not  have  a  defensive  system  op- 
erating. We  are  on  notice  that  we  are 
in  fact  in  hostile  waters  with  ships 
being  attacked  all  aroimd  us.  It  is  in- 
excusable. 

We  have  a  job  to  do  in  finding  out 
what  did  occur.  If  in  fact  the  system 
was  used,  and  it  was  not  up  to  the 
task,  we  should  know  that,  and  we  do 
not  know  at  this  point  whether  or  not 
it  was  operational,  even  though  it  was 
suggested  that  it  was  not  operational. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  sur- 
round that  incident  that  we  need  more 
answers  to. 


STAND  UP  TO  INJUSTICE 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEa^AND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  standing  up  to 
an  injustice— an  injustice  that  is  being 
perpetrated  against  a  Member  of  this 


body,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Harold  Ford. 

The  injustice  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
gag  order  issued  by  Judge  Jarvis  to  the 
parties  involved  in  the  Ford  case.  This 
gag  order,  which  is  unusually  broad  in 
its  instructions,  prohibits  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  from  publicly 
stating  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  allowed 
only  to  discuss  the  charges  made 
against  him  with  his  attorneys. 

This  gag  order  means  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  not  allowed 
to  speak  with  his  family,  or  with  his 
constituents,  or  even  with  us.  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  about  the 
charges  made  against  him.  This  gag 
order  means  that  Mr.  Ford  cannot  in 
any  manner,  state,  or  explain,  his  guilt 
or  innocence. 

The  issue  of  prohibiting  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  communicating  with 
his  congressional  coUeagues  and  with 
his  constituents  on  a  matter  of  public 
concern  is  a  grave  one  and  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
register  their  opposition  to  this  gag 
order. 

Help  us  to  dismantle  the  shackles 
that  have  l>een  imposed  on  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Harold  Ford. 


UNFORTUNATE  GAG  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONGRESSMAN 
HAROLD  FORD 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  suldress 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gag  order  referred  to  by 
my  colleagues  is  a  very  unfortimate 
action  by  the  district  judge.  The 
speech  and  debate  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  a  fundsimentally  important 
part  of  that  docimient  and  this  gag 
order  is  a  frontal  attack  on  this  princi- 
ple. In  the  case  of  our  colleague, 
Harold  Ford,  the  gag  order  would  pre- 
vent him  from  even  mentioning  any 
detail  in  committee,  in  his  home,  and 
even  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  which 
is  the  most  important  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  discussions  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

It  is  a  grave  threat  to  our  duty  to 
represent  our  constituents,  to  oversee 
the  executive  department  and.  Indeed, 
to  legislate  at  all. 


COURT  ORDER  AGAINST 
(X>NORESSMAN  HAROLD  FORD 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
speaking  to  an  issue  which  could  have 
the  most  compelling  and  adverse 
impact  on  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  I  am  referring 


to  the  court  order  recently  issued  by  a 
U.S.  district  judge  prohibiting  a  U.S. 
Congressman  from  «v^t«iti«iiTii/^^ny 
freely  with  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituents to  explain  his  innocence  of 
Federal  charges  brought  against  hiwi 

I  stand  before  you.  not  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  case  against  Congress- 
man Ford,  but  to  draw  attention  to  a 
much  broader  issue;  the  protection  of 
our  constitutional  rights  as  Members 
of  Congress  to  discuss  matters  of 
public  concern  with  each  other  and 
with  those  persons  we  represent. 

I  find  it  ironic  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
a  time  when  this  country  is  preparing 
to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  that  an  officer  of 
our  judicial  system,  an  officer  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  has  elected 
to  compromise  the  very  rights  of  an 
individual  that  this  document  was  de- 
signed to  protect.  It  is  clear  that  the 
judiciary  has  overstepped  its  bound- 
aries by  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
speech  and  debate  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  protects  the  privilege 
of  elected  Members  to  this  body  to  dis- 
cuss legislative  and  public  matters 
with  his  or  her  constituents. 

The  confidence  within  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  entrusted  Con- 
gressman Ford  and  his  legislative  pro- 
posals could  be  put  in  serious  jeopardy 
by  his  inability  to  explain  the  facts 
surrounding  this  indictment.  Not  only 
could  this  action  unfairly  impair  our 
judgment,  but  also  the  judgment  of 
Harold's  constituents  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  his  voice  and  leadership  to 
protect  their  interests.  This  denial  is  a 
serious  affront  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  great  Nation  was  founded. 
The  violation  of  due  process  of  any 
American  citizen  presents  a  clear  and 
present  dsuiger  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, our  way  of  life,  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  that  face 
this  Congress  if  we  fail  in  our  duty  to 
protect  the  basic  rights  of  its  elected 
representatives.  I  fear  that  if  this 
order  is  allowed  to  remain  intact,  that 
it  would  have  a  far  reaching  and  un- 
precedented impact  upon  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  willfully  exer- 
cise our  right  and  obligation  to  fulfill 
our  representational  duties  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  House 
for  acting  so  quickly  in  this  matter. 
Your  continued  support  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  Constitution  is  upheld 
and  that  justice  prevails  on  behalf  of 
Harold  Ford,  myself,  and  every  other 
Member  of  Congress. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  U.SJ3. 
"STARK" 


we  oucht  to  consider  taking  it  on  a 
Federal  leveL 


(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
Mvi  was  given  pennlarion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoit  Bdr. 
^teaker.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  others  extending  condolences 
to  the  families  of  the  U.SJ3.  Stark  in 
this  hour  of  bereavement. 

We  have  many  questions  that  we 
have  to  ask  ounelves.  Mr.  Speako-.  as 
the  Stark  sits  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Fbst  of  all.  what  was  the  air  search 
radar  doing  tm  the  Starfa  Was  it  even 
turned  on? 

The  Phalanx  syston  on  which  we 
have  ment  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollan  perfecting  over  the  years,  was 
it  on?  What  was  the  sUte  of  its  par- 
ticular readiness? 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  about  the 
survivability  of  sea-based  platforms, 
whoi  one  missile  can  kill  15  percent  of 
a  ship's  complement. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
raised  these  questions  of  survivability 
over  and  over  again  with  the  Navy. 
They  need  to  be  addressed  once  again. 

We  have  also  to  fundamentally  ad- 
dr«M  the  fact  that  the  800  boat  Navy. 
T«#«y  of  those  ships  are  far  more  capa- 
ble of  flgh»«T»g  a  war  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  then  they  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf .  It  is  a  nd.  sad  commentary 
that  a  UJS.  destroyer  of  World  War  11 
vintage  Is  a  far  more  survivable  plat- 
form than  a  ship  built  today  out  of 
idumlnum. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker.  these  questions  deserve 
our  immediate  attention  and  they  de- 
serve our  careful  analysis. 


SOMETHING    IS    WRONG    WITH 

OUR         CRIMINAL         JUSTICE 

SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MitAT.KK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cali- 
fornia a  man  is  being  released  after  8 
years  of  penal  servitude  for  the  crime 
of  raping  a  15-year-old  girl  and  chop- 
ping her  arms  off  with  an  ax. 

I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  criminal  Justice 
syston  in  our  society  when  somebody 
serves  8  years  for  that  kind  of  crime. 

I  submit  that  although  I  do  not  want 
to  sound  sanctimonious  or  self-right- 
eous about  a  dispassionate  form  of  Jus- 
tioe  in  our  society,  that  we  are  r^idly 
reaching  a  point  where  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  losing  confidence 
in  our  criminal  Justice  system  to  actu- 
ally take  violent  criminals  off  the 
street. 

I  certainly  am  losing  patience  with 
the  criminal  Justice  system  in  o\u  soci- 
ety and  if  there  is  not  reasonable 
aeti<m  on  the  State  level,  then  I  think 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACrr  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  152  and  rule 
XZm.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1748. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  fimctions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
DORGAM  of  North  Dakota  (Chairman 
pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday.  May  18.  1987.  the 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Foley,  as  the  designee  of  Representa- 
tive AspiN,  relating  to  the  N-Reactor, 
had  been  disposed  of. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  provided  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  May  18  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160,  it  is  in  order  to  debate  the 
subject  of  antisatellite  weapons  for  40 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  antisatellite  weapons 
printed  in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-84  in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Dickiwsom,  or 
his  designee;  and 

(B)  By  Representative  Broww  of 
Califomisi,  or  his  designee. 

If  both  of  said  amendments  are 
adopted,  only  the  latter  amendment 
shall  be  reported  back  to  the  House. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Bfas.  Byrom]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKiNSOif] 
wiU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BtronI. 
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Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  DaroenI. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  military  realities  of  this  world.  As 
much  as  we  may  dislike  the  idea,  space 
is  militarized. 


A  close  analysis  of  both  Soviet  and 
American  satellite  systems  shows  a 
definite  and  increasing  reliance  on 
their  capabilities. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  rely  on  satellites  for  navigation. 
These  satellites  are  critical  for  relay- 
ing accurate  positional  information  to 
ships,  aircraft,  and  groimd  forces. 

Both  nations  utilize  satellites  for 
conununications.  These  satellites  pro- 
vide, in  many  instances,  a  direct  link 
between  combat  forces  and  command 
headquarters. 

Both  superpowers  are  reliant  on  re- 
connaissance satellites  which  use  pho- 
tography, radar,  and  electronic  and  in- 
frared sensors  in  order  to  locate  any 
potential  threatening  forces. 

Probably  the  most  important  use  of 
satellites,  however,  is  for  early  warn- 
ing of  ballistic  missile  launches. 

All  of  these  systems  have  been  inte- 
grated within  the  military  by  both 
sides  and  are  necessary  and  critical  for 
maintaining  the  current  posture  of  de- 
terrence. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  dependent  on  systems  in 
space  to  maintain  security.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets have  an  operational  antisatellite 
capability,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  they  do.  then  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  have  the  same  capabili- 
ties. 

There  are  several  systems  that,  I  be- 
lieve, will  prove  beneficial  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  Asat  capability.  Our  cur- 
rent system,  the  miniature  homing  ve- 
hicle, is  launched  from  an  P-15.  Al- 
though I  have  been  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  this  Asat  system,  I  have  res- 
ervations and  its  potential  for  ade- 
quately addressing  the  threat. 

However,  this  is  no  reason  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  Asat  Program.  After 
close  scrutiny  of  the  issue,  I  believe  we 
should  continue  with  vigorous  re- 
search into  alternative  Asat  systems. 
Some  of  the  more  promi&ing  are  laser 
weapons,  electromagnetic  railguns. 
and  even  some  of  the  prepared  SDI 
systems  could  have  Asat  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  strongly 
believe  this  Congress  should  commit 
itself  to  the  development  of  an  Asat 
system.  I  am  not  certain  the  current 
F-15  launched  system  is  the  only  way 
we  should  progress,  but  I  am  certain 
that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  with- 
out an  operational  Asat,  we  are  taking 
an  unnecessary  rislc 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  again,  de- 
bating whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
deny  ourselves  a  capability  which  the 
Soviets  already  have  in  place— oper- 
ational and  deployed.  In  the  final 
analysis  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  to  our  detriment  than  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  enhance  world 


stability  by  denying  ourselves  a  system 
that  the  Soviets  have  already  deployed 
and  have  demonstrated  to  be  oper- 
ational and  effective. 

Of  course,  I  am  talking  about  the 
antisatellite  weapons  system.  What  is 
Asat?  As  we  all  know  there  are  United 
States  and  Soviet  photographic  and 
electronic  satellites  in  space  that  mon- 
itor military  activities.  We  each  have 
oiu*  satellites  up  that  monitor  things 
all  around  the  globe. 

Probably  the  most  important  aspect 
of  these  satellites  is  their  ability  to 
locate  ships  at  sea,  especially  an  air- 
craft carrier  group.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  threatening  to  a  carrier 
group  than  a  satellite  capable  of  locat- 
ing a  carrier  group  and  radioing  this 
information  back  to  land-based  bomb- 
ers, so  that  they  can  attack  that  carri- 
er group. 

We  have  Just  approved  the  building 
of  two  new  carriers,  yet  we  are  debat- 
ing whether  or  not  to  deny  ourselves 
the  ability  to  defend  these  and  other 
carrier  groups  against  Soviet  satellite 
surveillance  that  will  pinpoint  their  lo- 
cations. 

What  have  the  Soviets  done?  They 
have  a  ground-launched  antisatellite 
system  that  will  intercept  a  satellite  in 
either  one  or  two  revolutions.  This 
system  uses  a  conventional  explosive 
warhead  that  destroys  satellites  with 
fragments.  The  Soviets  have  tested 
their  deployed  system  some  15  times. 
Then  they  called  for  a  moratorium  be- 
cause they  did  not  need  to  test  any- 
more. 

The  opponents  of  our  system  say 
"Let's  don't  test  anymore  until  the  So- 
viets test  again."  Well,  the  Soviets  do 
not  need  to  test  again.  There  are  only 
so  many  tests  that  are  required  to 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  system, 
and  then  once  you  have  run  the  series 
of  tests,  then  you  go  into  production, 
operation  and  finally  deployment. 
That  is  where  the  Soviets  are  now. 

We  have  tested  our  system  about 
five  times,  only  once  against  an  object 
in  space.  The  Soviets  have  tested  15 
times  against  an  object  in  space.  They 
do  this  to  verify  the  performance  of 
the  system.  Havhig  completed  the  nec- 
essary tests,  they  call  for  a  moratori- 
um. We  say,  "Hey,  that  sounds  like  a 
good  idea." 

I  anticipate  what  Mr.  Baowir's 
amendment  would  have  us  do  is  to  say. 
"OK.  we  won't  test  anymore  if  the  So- 
viets don't  test  anymore."  They  do  not 
need  to  test  anymore.  They  are  al- 
ready deployed. 

Satellites  provide  the  most  effective 
way  of  learning  what  the  enemy  is 
doing.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands  war  between  Argentina 
and  Great  Britain.  We  saw  the  Soviets 
move  their  satellite  over  by  shifting  its 
orbit.  Once  over  the  war  zone  in  the 
Falklands.  the  Soviet  satellite  relayed 
its  information  to  the  Argentines  or 
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anybody   else   that   they   wanted   to 
assist. 

I  would  commend  to  everyone's  read- 
ing a  book  that  is  presently  on  the 
market  called  "Red  Storm  Rising." 
This  book  depicts  one  realistic  scenar- 
io in  which  the  Soviets  use  a  satellite 
to  locate  oiur  convoys  carrying  wei^ 
ons,  men.  and  suppUes  to  Ehuope. 

We  have  no  capability  against  Soviet 
satellites.  They  have  a  very  significant 
capability  already  deployed  that  can 
be  used  against  our  satellites.  To  imi- 
laterally  deny  ourselves  the  same  ca- 
pability that  the  Soviets  have  as  a 
threat  against  our  satellites— why  we 
would  want  to  do  this  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Crhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fromC^ifomia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  a  good  description  of 
how  these  satellites  place  American 
sailors  and  soldiers  in  Jeopardy.  Let  us 
go  to  a  recent  example,  when  we  had 
the  Stxirk  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  have 
our  ships  out  there  in  the  sea,  could 
the  gentleman  explain  how  the  Soviet 
satellite  helps  to  coordinate  antiship 
missiles  coming  from  aircraft  or  other 
sources  to  target  our  men  and  women 
who  are  at  sea.  Just  briefly  describe 
that? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  A  satellite  can  be 
used  to  locate  ships  at  sea.  As  far  as  I 
know,  satellites  cannot  be  used  with 
telemetry  to  guide  weapons  toward  the 
vessels  themselves.  Rather,  the  satel- 
lite is  used  to  locate  ground  launches, 
to  locate  ground  installations,  to  take 
photographs— this  is  how  we  verify 
Soviet  ICBM  bases,  either  mobile  or 
fixed.  We  can  verify  what  they  are 
doing.  We  take  satellite  photographs 
of  military  installations,  and  this  capa- 
bility is  referred  to  as  "national  tech- 
nical means."  When  we  say  we  verify 
by  national  technical  means,  we  are 
generally  talking  about  photographic 
satellites.  The  Soviets  have  an  ocean 
reconnaissance  satellite,  known  as  the 
Rorsat. 

These  satellites  are  not  lethal  weap- 
ons. They  cannot  be  used  against 
people.  These  are  simply  intelligence- 
gathering  devices  that  tell  us  where 
the  enemy  is  and  what  he  intends  to 
do,  and  tell  the  Soviets  the  same 
tWng.        

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
Shield  further,  could  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  our  colleagues,  if  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  locate  a  fleet,  the 
American  fleet,  or  part  of  the  fleet,  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  OccAn. 
and  they  have  their  naval  Backfire 
bomber  force  or  other  aircraft  avail- 
able to  go  out  and  launch  antiship 
missiles  once  they  locate  them,  will 
they  use  their  satellites  to  try  to 
locate  our  ships? 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Exactly.  I  am  gi«/< 
that  the  gentleman  asked  the  ques- 
tion, because  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  point  out.  A  satellite  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  that  either  side  has  for 
locating  targets,  especially  at  sea. 
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When  you  get  into  millions  of  square 
miles  of  sea  and  you  know  the  enemy 
is  out  there  somewhere  with  ships,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  locate  them  with 
aircraft,  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate 
them  with  other  ships.  But  with  a  sat- 
ellite, it  is  relatively  simple. 

So.  when  we  deny  ourselves  the 
right  to  protect  our  ships  at  sea.  when 
the  Soviets  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
tect their  ships  at  sea.  I  think  we  are 
being  very  shortsighted.  It  is  Just 
common  sense  that  we  should  at  least 
have  the  same  capabilities  as  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  deployed. 

lidr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickhtsoh] 
has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BROwif]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  for  many  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  House  for  a  number 
of  years  we  are  going  to  be  repeating 
ourselves.  I  regret  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  this,  but  apparently  we  have  to 
replay  this  act  every  year. 

The  amendment  which  I  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ConoHUH]  will  be  offering 
today  is  the  same  amendment  which 
the  House  has  adopted  for  the  past  3 
consecutive  years.  The  amendment 
would  extend  for  another  year  the 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  an  anti- 
satellite  weapon  against  targets  in 
space. 

This  is  existing  law,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  continue  that 
existing  law. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  meas- 
ure have  not  changed  since  May  1984, 
when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the 
House.  If  ansrthing,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  moratorium  have  simply 
become  stronger. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  engaging  in  a 
fundamental  contradiction  when  we 
propose  opening  up  another  new,  very 
expensive  arena  for  the  arms  race,  an 
unnecessary  arena,  at  the  same  time 
when  we  appear  to  be  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  curtailment  of  intermedi- 
ate range  nuclear  weapons,  when  we 
are  approaching  arms  ccmtrol  on  stra- 
tegic missiles,  when  the  House  and 
probably  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is 
going  to  adopt  language  for  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  wlU  limit  and  prohibit  the  test- 
ing of  ABM  systems  in  space,  when  we 
are  also  considering  as  a  part  of  the 
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IMF  nsfOtlatioDS  limitation  of  conven- 
tional foroM.  when,  as  In  every  arena, 
we  are  movlnc  to  restrict  the  continu- 
ing viralllng  of  the  arms  race.  with.  I 
might  ny.  the  very  strong  supikhI  of 
the  American  pedt>le.  Now  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  are  trying  to 
find  a  niche  in  which  we  can  spend 
mMwnfmt  unlimited  millions  of  dollars  in 
a  new  arena  which  will  not  contribute 
to  the  further  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  funda- 
mental points  with  regard  to  the  Asat 
issue. 

First,  antisatelllte  weapons  have 
been  under  development  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  long  time,  more  than  20  years,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  neither  side  has 
as  yet  develcq^ed  a  sophisticated  anti- 
satellite  weapon  that  could  pose  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  military  satellites. 
The  United  States  tested  and  deployed 
two  versions  of  a  nuclear  tripped  Asat 
during  the  1960's.  and  before  that 
they  developed  two  additional  systems 
which  were  not  deployed. 

The  systems  that  were  deployed 
were  abandoned,  since  using  them  in 
QMoe  would  have  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed our  own  satellites  from  the  nu- 
clear effects. 

The  Soviets  have  tested  a  rudimen- 
tary Asat  device  since  1968.  and  this 
was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
/ii«h*ni>  lUr.  DiacmsoH].  But  that 
system,  in  the  eyes  of  almost  every 
expert,  is  a  dog.  It  is  a  sjrstem  which 
can  be  easily  countered  and  which  ac- 
ttially,  despite  the  glowing  description 
of  its  virtues  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  failed  in  its  last  six  tests.  To 
consider  a  device  which  failed  in  its 
last  six  tests  as  an  operational  system 
Is  really  belaboring  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  far 
more  dependent  on  satellites,  and  this 
again  was  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  We  are  far  more  de- 
poident  than  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
thus  we  stand  to  lose  by  far  the  most 
If  both  sides  deploy  eventually  a  work- 
able antisatelllte  system. 

The  reason  that  the  United  States  is 
so  dependent  on  satellites  is  that  we 
are  a  global  power  with  military  forces 
dispersed  widely  throughout  the 
world's  continents  and  oceans.  Satel- 
lites play  a  vital  role  in  providing  com- 
mand, control,  communication,  and 
Intelligence  for  these  worldwide 
forces. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
ccmttnental  power,  it  has  land-based 
alternatives  to  military  satellites  C-3 
systems  and  is  far  less  dependent  on 
their  less  sophisticated  systems  than 
we  are  on  ours. 

Third,  advanced  antlsatellltes  wHl  be 
deployed,  satellites  beyond  the  present 
level  of  technical  competence,  unless 
actlona,  whether  formal  ones  such  as  a 
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treaty  or  Informal  ones  such  as  this 
moratorium,  are  taken  to  contain  Asat 
technologies.  Since  tests  are  necessary 
in  order  to  advance  any  weapon 
toward  operational  capability,  and  be- 
cause tests  of  Asat  in  space  are  verifia- 
ble, an  Asat  test  ban  is  the  best  way  to 
go  in  order  to  control  the  development 
not  only  of  the  present  generation  but 
of  the  future  generations  of  Asat's 
which  are  already  in  the  development 
stage  by  the  Pentagon. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
a  niunber  of  serious  actions  in  the  area 
of  Asat  arms  control  which  the  United 
States  has  ignored  completely.  The 
Soviets  voluntarily  stopped  testing 
their  Asat  5  years  ago.  They  have  of- 
fered to  dismanUe  their  Asat  as  part 
of  an  Asat  agreement.  In  August  1983. 
they  submitted  a  draft  Asat  treaty 
that  has  every  indication  of  being  a  se- 
rious proposal.  This  draft  treaty,  pre- 
sented at  the  United  Nations,  has 
never  received  a  response  from  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  friends  to 
vote  in  support  of  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  when  we  get  to  the  vote 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiwl. 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  Ws  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
this  chart.  You've  seen  it  before,  and 
you'll  be  seeing  it  again. 

On  this  chart  you'll  find  a  complete 
listing   of   the   weapons   successfully 
controlled  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  chart,  of  course.  Is  blank. 
But  there's  more. 

On  this  chart  you  see  not  only  the 
Reagan  administration's  Asat  arms 
control  successes.  You  also  see  Its  Asat 
negotiating  position. 

After  6  years  in  office,  this  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  get  its  act  togeth- 
er enough  to  even  make  a  proposal  on 
Asat  at  the  Geneva  talks.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it.  I  have  here  the  March 
10  testimony  of  Kenneth  Adelman. 
the  Director  of  what  used  to  be  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
AsGxicy. 

The  rationale  behind  the  Dickinson 
amendment  is  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
should  have  Asat  parity.  I  agree.  But 
the  specific  kind  of  parity  Dickenson 
would  create— at  high  levels  of  arms- 
puts  American  national  security  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
create,  for  the  next  few  years,  an  un- 
limited Asat  arms  race.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Soviets  would  have  a 
highly  effective  Asat.  Not  the  clunker 
they  have  today,  which  can  be  defeat- 
ed by  a  simple  puff  of  aluminum  foil 
The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
permit  them  to  build  a  modem  elec- 
tro-optical system,  very  hard  to  defeat. 


Up  until  the  moratorium  began. 
Soviet  attempts  to  develop  this  system 
failed  In  six  out  of  six  tests.  And  under 
the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment,  they 
can  go  no  further.  But  do  not  doubt: 
Under  the  Dickinson  amendment,  all 
restrictions  will  be  lifted  and  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  on  their  way  to  presenting  a 
real  threat  to  every  satellite  we  own. 

We'll  threaten  them.  too.  But  let's 
be  very  clear  on  this:  Mutual  Asat  ef- 
fectiveness is  not  real  parity.  The 
Dickinson  amendment  would  help  the 
Soviets  far  more  than  it  would  help 
the  United  States. 

First,  because  we  need  military  satel- 
lites more  than  the  Soviets  do.  If  both 
sides'  satellites  become  vxilnerable,  we 
lose.  In  the  Asat-domlnated  world  the 
Dickinson  amendment  would  create, 
we  lose. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  antisatel- 
llte weapons  are  first-strike  devices. 
And  who's  going  to  strike  first?  Not  us. 
Them. 

So  who  gets  the  most  benefit  from 
both  sides  having  Asat's?  Not  us. 
Them. 

We  can  have  parity  in  Asat's.  Not 
the  parity  at  high  levels  proposed  by 
the  Dickinson  amendment;  parity  at 
zero— the  most  stable  way  to  be. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
hasn't  told  you  Is  that  the  Soviets 
have  offered  not  only  to  ban  all  Asat 
testing,  but  to  sign  a  treaty  disman- 
tling all  existing  Asat's. 

You're  worried  about  the  verifica- 
tion? They've  offered  to  feed  every 
Asat  facility  they  own  into  a  trash 
masher,  and  let  us  watch  while  they 
do  it.  This  offer  Is  free  standing,  not 
linked  to  any  other  issue;  it's  been 
open  for  years,  and  it's  open  today. 

I'm  not  saying  we  should  buy  the 
Soviet  package  as  they've  proposed  it. 
Maybe  there's  a  hidden  catch  to  it. 
Maybe  we  can  do  better.  Maybe  we 
can  get  improved  verification.  Maybe 
we  can  have  a  better  response. 

But  not  from  this  administration. 
Because  here  on  this  chart  you  see  the 
grand  total  of  this  administration's 
thought  on  Asat.  It  has  proposed 
nothing.  It  is  negotiating  nothing. 

The  next  administration  can  do 
better.  Asat  control  is  right  out  there 
banging  on  the  tree  waiting  to  be 
picked.  But  the  Dickinson  amendment 
would  kill  that  chance.  Start  an  Asat 
arms  race,  and  you  kill  the  next  ad- 
ministration's chance  for  a  clean  quick 

So  I  close  with  a  challenge  to  those 
of  you  who  disagree  with  me:  Tell  me, 
what  are  the  administration's  Asat 
proposals  at  Geneva? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

D  1120 
Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 


I  think  the  bottom  line,  the  funda- 
mental problem  here  with  this  whole 
debate  is  simply  this:  The  Soviets  have 
a  system  that  they  can  deploy  an  hour 
from  now  that  can  knock  out  a  variety 
of  our  critical  satellites  that  are 
needed  for  reconnaissance  purposes, 
for  both  strategic  and  tactical  reasons. 
They  can  go  out  there,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  said,  and  they  can 
monitor  where  our  ships  are,  which 
are  absolutely  critical  and  we  realize 
that  today  probably  more  than  we 
have  in  an  awful  long  time.  We  know 
that  they  are  able  to  also  monitor  to 
some  degree  troop  movements,  troop 
placements.  These  are  things  that  are 
very,  very  important. 

Here  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the 
Russians  have  this  capability  to  knock 
out  our  satellites  and  to  blind  us  so 
that  we  cannot  monitor  what  they  are 
doing. 

We  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
knock  their  satellites  out.  They  can 
blind  us  but  we  cannot  blind  them. 
What  we  really  vrant  to  do  at  this 
point  is  to  simply  say,  "Let  us  not  do 
anything  more."  That  Just  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  give  them  the  kind  of  amiabil- 
ity that  allows  them  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  what  we  are  up  to,  that  can 
allow  them  to  blind  us  in  times  of 
crisis,  yet  we  do  not  have  that  same  ca- 
pability. It  does  not  make  any  sense, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  urge  that  we  accept  the  Dickinson 
amendment.  It  makes  the  most  sense. 
It  will  give  us  some  capability.  It  is 
something  we  clearly  ought  to  have  in 
these  times. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Idr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoBGAH  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

ISx.  McCLOSKEY.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentiewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Btroh]. 

BCrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 


BCr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  of  all 
that  over  the  years  we  have  debated 
this  Asat  testing  time  and  time  again. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  very  familiar  with 
the  issues.  The  debate  today  I  think  is 
to  educate  our  new  Members,  the  ones 
that  for  the  first  time  will  be  address- 
ing this  issue.  How  can  we  complete 
and  develop  a  satellite  system  without 
testing?  How  can  we  address  a  sjrstem 
that  the  Russians  have,  that  is  an 
active  system,  unless  we  are  able  to 
test  our  system?  We  have  heard  on  the 
floor  time  and  time  again  in  the 
debate  of  the  last  few  weeks  how  we 
need  to  test.  We  have  heard  in  the 
past  how  we  needed  to  test  the  Brad- 
ley vehicle,  how  we  have  needed  to 
test  the  Amram.  how  we  needed  to  test 


the  Dlvad.  and  Just  yesterday  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  talking  about  test- 
ing the  B-1  B  bomber. 

Now  we  have  again  today  an  issue  of 
talking  about  testing.  We  have  a 
system  that  we  all  have  agreed  that  we 
need.  We  have  a  system  that  has  been 
designed,  but  how  can  we  make  it 
operational  unless  we  can  test? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  HsflktI. 

BCr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  full  support  for  Asat  testing  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1988. 
This  amendment  allows  the  United 
States  to  deploy  our  antisatelllte 
weapon  sjrstem  to  the  comparable  alti- 
tude level  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Asat 
system. 

In  contrast,  the  Brown  amendment 
imposes  a  moratorium  on  the  testing 
of  Asat  weapons  at  any  altitude  imless 
the  Soviets  conduct  such  a  test.  Why 
would  the  Soviets  need  to  test?  They 
already  have  it  in  place. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's 
only  operational  Asat  sjrstem  and  it 
has  been  tested  up  to  800  nautical 
miles.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  be  allowed  to  test  to 
the  same  altitude.  Why  would  we  deny 
ourselves  testing  an  Asat  system,  and 
give  the  Soviets  a  unilateral  capability. 
U.S.  development  of  Asat  is  essential 
in  our  effort  to  deter  conventional  and 
nuclear  conflict  and  this  requires  the 
flexibility  of  testing. 

Last  year  Congress  continued  to 
place  restrictions  on  DOD  prohibiting 
them  from  testing  against  objects  in 
space.  Unfortunately,  this  has  delayed 
the  development  of  the  Asat  Program 
and  has  significantly  increased  costs. 
In  order  to  achieve  an  effective  capa- 
bility, additional  statistics  and  per- 
formance verification  are  needed. 

The  Soviet  Asat  system  does  not  re- 
quire additional  testing  to  prove  that 
it  works.  Their  ciurent,  self-imposed 
moratorium  on  testing  is  possible  only 
because  they  have  a  proven  and  de- 
ployed Asat  system.  This  moratorium 
will  not  erode  their  operational  profi- 
ciency. As  long  as  it  serves  their  politi- 
cal and  military  purposes  by  tying  our 
hands,  the  Soviets  can  refrain  from 
further  testing.  In  fact,  the  current 
Soviet  moratorium  is  not  the  result  of 
any  formal  negotiated  agreement,  and 
consequently,  the  Soviets  could  choose 
to  reinstate  testing  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Dining  the  next  decade,  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  retain  their  current  Asat 
systems  while  moving  aggressively 
ahead  in  developing  and  deploying 
new  and  more  advanced  Asat  syst«ns. 
In  view  of  the  threat  posed  by  present 
and  projected  Soviet  mllitaj-y  satel- 
lites, the  need  for  United  States  pro- 
tection against  satellite  targeting  is 
criticaL 


The  fundammtal  purpose  of  UJB. 
national  defense  policies  Is  to  »w««»j>i»« 
and  strengthen  deterrence— deterrence 
for  both  conventional  and  nuclear  oaa- 
flict.  Continued  imilateral  Asat  limita- 
tions on  the  U.S.  capability  mly  un- 
dermines this  deterrence.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Dickinson  amendment  to  put 
our  Asat  Program  on  equal  footing. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  SwbwxtI. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  here  today  is  what  I 
would  call  the  politics  of  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
faUed  test  of  Asat's,  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  fully  operation- 
al. We  heard  Mr.  AnCoxN's  sort  of  dis- 
ingenuous analysis  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Asat.  Of  course  there  are  prob- 
lems with  it.  In  the  last  3  years  we 
have  cut  Asat  funding  by  30  percent. 
This  year  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  cut  Asat  funding  by  70 
percent.  Time  and  time  again  we  have 
persisted  in  placing  these  restrictions 
on  it  which  force  the  cost  up  and 
which  cause  the  schedule  to  slip. 
Then,  of  course,  we  say  the  system  wiU 
not  work.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bsovtm]  says  the  system  Is 
a  dog.  Well,  of  course  there  are  prob- 
lems Virlth  it  because  the  politics  of  the 
last  few  years  have  made  these  prob- 
lems inevitable.  Thirty-percent  cuts 
over  3  years.  70-percent  cut  this  year, 
now  these  crippling  restrictions.  It  is 
much  like  saying  the  patient  is  dying 
but  yet  failing  to  give  him  proper  med- 
ical attention,  even  refusing  to  do  the 
routine  things  that  one  would  need  to 
do  to  revive  the  patient,  then  pro- 
nouncing him  "dead  on  arrivaL"  Of 
course  we  have  a  system  that  is  "dead 
on  arrival"  here,  if  only  because  now 
after  the  fact  Asat  is  taking  a  beating 
at  the  hands  of  people  like  the  genUe- 
man from  California,  so-called  paci- 
fists, and  now  they  want  to  plunge  the 
knife  in  one  more  last  time  to  kill  the 
system  off.  Meanwhile,  we  are  engag- 
ing in  the  classic  arms  control  morato- 
rium; the  Soviets  test  a  system,  devel- 
op a  system,  deploy  a  system,  realtelng 
we  are  behind  them  and  then  they 
want  to  impose  a  moratoriiui. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, what  the  detractors  of  this 
system  are  hoping  to  accomplish  is 
analogous  to  saying,  "We  want  a  race 
car  firm  to  develop  a  high  speed,  high 
performance  race  car."  yet  limiting 
testing  on  the  racetrack  at  speeds  not 
to  exceed  30  miles  an  hour. 

More  to  the  point  it  would  be  like 
saying  that  we  want  to  paint  a  Mona 
Lisa  and  yet  saying  that  we  have  to  do 
so  in  the  dark,  do  so  in  the  dark 
maybe,  in  this  case,  with  sunglasses 
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on;  and  then  we  add  another  restric- 
tkm:  m  the  dark,  with  sunglasses,  with 
a  patch  over  both  eyes.  Of  course  we 
cannot  acoompUsh  the  goals  of  Asat 
with  those  kind  of  restrictions. 

At  thto  stage  we  are  left  with  an 
Aaat  that  Is  basically— as  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Oregon  referred  to  It— "a 
bargiU"'"g  tool,"  or  as  a  negotiating 
p<^t.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
heard  lots  of  comment  in  the  last  week 
about  the  need  to  put  things  in  our 
bQl  to  aUow  us  a  stronger  negotiating 
poBitiffiD  with  the  Saute.  At  the  very 
least  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Senate,  should  we  not 
aian  do  that  in  putting  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  negotiating  more  strongly 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  It's  a  good  ar- 
gument for  the  Senate,  but  not  for  the 
XJAS:R.^  is  that  the  point? 

Let  us  not  cut  the  funding,  let  us  not 
place  restrictions;  let  us  fund  the  Asat 
and  let  us  give  our  negotiators  some- 
thing to  bargain  with. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  PurssliJ. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemen  from  California  and 
Pennsylvania  to  impose  a  1-year, 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  testing 
of  Asat  weapons  against  objects  in 
qMce. 

Continuing  the  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  antlaatelllte  weapons  is  a  ra- 
tional and  cost-effective  arms  control 
measiire  vital  to  UJ3.  national  security. 
The  ban  on  testbig  allows  the  United 
States  to  n«^^<"^^'"  its  historical  advan- 
tage in  Asat  technology  and  prevents 
the  Soviets  from  tundng  their  pres- 
ently unsophisticated  and  uiu^liable 
system  into  a  more  capable,  lethal 
weapon. 

The  United  States  relies  much  more 
heavily  on  early  warning,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence-gathering  satel- 
lites than  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  re- 
newed Asat  weapons  competition,  it  is 
the  United  States  that  stands  to  lose 
the  most.  Jeopardizing  important 
United  States  military  satellites  in 
high  orbit,  now  far  beyond  the  range 
of  the  current  Soviet  Asat  weapon. 

The  Asat  testing  issue  also  has  budg- 
etary implications.  At  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  struggling  to  control  the 
Federal  deficit,  the  last  thing  this 
country  needs  is  a  costly  addition  to 
the  arms  control  race.  Support  for  the 
Brown-Coughlln  amendment  repre- 
sents a  commitment  to  preserving  our 
natlffn^'  security  and  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 

gentleman     from     California     [Mr. 

Babham]. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  Gen. 

Omar  Bradley  once  wrote,  "in  war, 

there  is  no  second  prize  for  the  run- 

nerup."  As  we  review  our  current  posi- 


tion in  regard  to  the  deployment  of  an 
antisatellite  system,  let  us  consider  in 
which  place  we  are  currently  mired  in 
this  race,  and  what  the  consequences 
will  be  should  we  fail  to  adequately  de- 
velop this  crucial  deterrent. 

The  Soviet  Union  presently  has  the 
world's  only  operational  Asat  system. 
This  ground-launched  system  has  been 
tested  at  least  15  times,  and  has  a  kill 
rate  of  over  60  percent.  Since  there 
currently  is  no  treaty  to  govern  Asat 
testing,  the  Soviets  have  indeed  regu- 
larly tested  certain  elements  of  their 
system.  These  tests  have  proved  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  Soviets  believe 
that  their  Asat  is  fully  operational, 
and,  subsequently,  have  integrated  it 
Into  their  battle  scenario.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  are  currently  developing 
two  new.  second  generation  Asat  weap- 
ons which  incorporate  laser  or  nuclear 
technology  and  promise  an  even  great- 
er kill  probability.  The  implications  of 
present  and  future  Soviet  Asat  devel- 
opment are  clear  crucial  United 
States  communication,  surveillance, 
and  positioning  satellites  will  be  easy 
prey  for  a  Soviet  Asat  with  virtually 
no  chance  of  United  States  retaliation 
on  any  Soviet  satellites. 

In  response  to  this  threat.  Congress, 
over  the  last  few  years,  has  consistent- 
ly cut  the  amount  of  funding  for  this 
program  and  has  enacted  various 
limits  on  testing.  Unfortimately,  the 
result  of  this  action  has  been  to  de- 
crease and  delay  our  Asat  capability 
while  greatly  increasing  overall  costs. 
This  year  has  proven  to  be  no  excep- 
tion. After  the  first  markup,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  $358  million  was  re- 
duced to  $225  million,  and.  in  the 
Aspin  amendment  to  H.R.  1748,  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  tills  impor- 
tant program  decreases  to  only  $50 
million. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  action.  An  Asat  is  a  much 
needed  military  reqviirement  for  a  con- 
ventional arsenal.  The  Soviets  present- 
ly have  satellites  which  provide  real 
time  support  to  their  forces  dxiring  all 
levels  of  conflict.  These  include  ocean 
reconaissance  satellites  which  use 
radar  and  electronic  intelligence  to 
provide  direct  targeting  information  to 
Soviet  forces.  In  turn,  this  enables 
them  to  quickly  and  acciu^tely  attack 
our  naval  forces.  Moreover,  photo- 
graphic and  electronic  intelligence  sat- 
ellites possessed  by  the  Soviets  would 
be  able  to  provide  a  crucial  advantage 
for  Soviet  ground  forces.  This  would 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  having  a 
World  War  I-type  situation  in  which 
enemy  recon  aircraft  could  fly  over 
oiu-  forces  uncontested.  The  obvious 
concluson  to  draw  is  that  if  Soviet  sat- 
ellites are  allowed  to  operate  immo- 
lested,  they  will  be  the  key  instrument 
in  the  Soviet's  ability  to  incur  signifi- 
cant casualties,  thus  severely  Jeopard- 
izing our  ability  to  prevail  in  any  con- 
fUct. 


But,  Congress  continues  to  Jeopard- 
ize not  Soviet  satellites,  but  our  own 
capabilities  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  threat  that  they  pose.  Make  no 
mistake  alx>ut  it— an  operational  Asat 
system  is  needed  if  we  are  to  deter  the 
Soviet  threat.  Let  us  not  forget  Gener- 
al Bradley's  quote  and  make  the  mis- 
take of  relegating  the  United  States  to 
a  position  of  runner-up. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  argument  on  this  side,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ConcHLUf]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
CouGHLiN]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Dickinson  amendment  and  to  vote 
instead  to  continue  the  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapons  tlirough  passage  of  the 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has 
wisely  supported  and  the  administra- 
tion has  accepted  a  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  Asats  since  1985.  This  test 
ban  has  kept  a  brake  on  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  ever-increasing  super- 
power arms  race.  Although  it  limits  su- 
perpower activities  in  only  one  arena. 
it  does  so  in  the  arena  which  most  im- 
mediately threatens  to  bring  about  a 
destabilizing  and  immensely  costly 
arms  race  in  space. 

Moreover,  the  Asat  test  ban  is 
mutual  and  verifiable.  We  are  able  to 
determine  if  the  Soviets  conduct  tests 
of  their  antisatellite  weapons,  through 
our  national  technical  means.  And 
since  the  ban  took  place,  we  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  tested  and  de- 
ployed an  Asat  weapon  against  a 
target  in  space. 

That  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  there  is  currently  a  rough 
equilibrium  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Asat  capabUities.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  a  crude  coorbital  system  that 
does  not  represent  a  serious  tiu-eat  to 
United  States  satellites.  It  has  failed 
in  11  out  of  20  tests  to  date,  including 
all  6  tests  of  a  so-called  advanced  heat- 
seeking  homing  device.  Laimched  atop 
a  150-foot,  liquid  fueled  rocket— a 
rocket  twice  as  big  as  the  U.S.  MX— its 
use  would  be  observable  by  the  United 
States  well  in  advance  of  an  Asat 
strike.  This  advance  notice  plus  the 
minimum  90  minutcs  it  would  take  to 
climb  to  its  nearest  target  is  adequate 
for  the  United  States  to  Initiate  effec- 
tive countermeasures. 

The  U.S.  Asat,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  advanced,  but  is  only  partially 
tested.  Laimched  from  an  F-IS  fight- 
er, it  climbs  directly  to  its  target  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

The  problem  is  that  if  the  United 
States  Asat  is  fully  tested  and  becomes 
operational,  the  rough  equilibrium  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  sys- 


tems wiU  be  gone.  The  Soviets  would 
be  unwise,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  to  develop  their  own  sophisticated 
Asat  system. 

Such  a  development  would  be  direct- 
ly contrary  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests. This  is  I>ecau5e  the  United 
States  is  far  more  dependent  on  our 
satellltes  than  the  Soviets  are  on 
theirs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First, 
the  level  of  our  technology  is  such 
that  we  can  do  more  with  our  satel- 
lites than  the  Soviets  can  with  theirs. 
Second,  because  U.S.  forces  are  widely 
scattered  around  the  globe  in  defense 
of  our  security  interests,  satellite  com- 
mimication  is  necessary.  By  contrast, 
Soviet  combat  forces  are  largely  con- 
fined to  the  Eurasian  landmass,  where 
conventional  means  of  communication 
can  be  used.  Furthermore,  because  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  closed  society,  we  must 
rely  more  on  oiu*  satellites  in  order  to 
glean  useful  intelligence.  And  finally, 
because  U.S.  satellites  are  more  reli- 
able, we  can  afford  to  depend  on  them 
more. 

Because  we  are  more  dependent  on 
our  satellites  than  the  Soviets  are  on 
theirs,  our  interests  are  Jeopardized  to 
a  greater  degree  in  the  event  of  an  un- 
constrained Asat  race.  It  does  not 
serve  United  States  interests  to  devel- 
op fully  a  competent  United  States 
Asat  device  if  it  means  the  Soviets  will 
develop  a  serious  Asat  threat  of  their 
own,  because  if  a  situation  arises  in 
which  both  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  a  sophisticated  ability  to 
knock  out  the  other's  satellites,  the 
United  States  is  the  big  loser.  Howev- 
er, if  we  press  forward  to  deplojrment 
of  the  United  States  F-15  launched 
Asat,  the  Soviets  will  be  compelled  to 
advance  their  own  Asat  technology. 
The  threat  that  an  advanced  Soviet 
Asat  would  represent  to  United  States 
satellites  is  far  greater  than  the  threat 
posed  by  the  current,  primitive  Soviet 
device. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  the  Soviets  if  we 
allow  Asat  testing  under  the  terms  of 
the  Dickinson  amendment.  For  any 
test  of  a  United  States  Asat— whether 
200  miles,  400  miles.  800  miles,  or 
more— will  open  the  door  to  renewed 
Soviet  Asat  testing.  This  is  precisely 
the  outcome  we  should  seek  to  avoid. 
And  we  can  avoid  it  if  we  pass  the 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment  and 
again  extend  the  United  States-Soviet 
Asat  test  moratorium. 

As  if  all  this  wasn't  enough.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  important  to  recall 
that  our  space  launch  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  remain  seriously  limited.  The 
shuttle  is  still  not  operational,  and 
those  other  launchers  that  we  have 
available  are  fully  accoimted  for  in 
terms  of  mission.  Thus,  our  ability  to 
deploy  new  satellites,  or  replace  old 
satellites,  is  severely  constrained.  So 
right  now  it  makes  even  less  sense  to 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  undertake  a  re- 


newed effort  to  develop  a  weapon 
truly  capable  of  blasting  our  satellites 
out  of  the  skies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Asat  test  ban 
continues  to  be  in  America's  best  inter- 
e^*.  It  has  served  us  exactly  as  intend- 
ed since  1985.  preventing  the  Soviets 
from  developing  an  effective  Asat  ca- 
pability. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Dickinson  amendment  and 
vote  for  the  Brown-Coughlin  amend- 
ment. 

D  1135 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  C&Ufomia  [Mr. 
HuivTER]  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hukter]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  all 
Members  imderstand  precisely  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  If  you 
forget  the  Soviet  antisatellite  capabil- 
ity, you  have  to  recognize  their  satel- 
lite capability. 

They  have  satellites  that  presently 
have  the  capability  of  locating  our 
naval  forces  in  millions  of  square  miles 
of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

What  does  that  mean?  To  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  our  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  on  the  ships 
at  sea,  deployed  at  sea,  it  means  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  of 
locating  those  ships  and  coordinating 
the  naval  Backfire  bomber  force  that 
the  Soviet  Union  maintains  expressly 
for  this  purpose  with  its  plane-to-ship 
missiles,  antiship  missiles,  and  bring- 
ing that  force  out  to  America's  naval 
force,  whether  it  is  part  of  a  force,  a 
couple  of  ships  alone.  like  the  Stark 
was  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf  the  other 
day,  or  even  a  major  carrier  task  force. 

They  bring  the  Baclcfire  bombers 
out  after  the  ships  have  been  located 
by  their  satellites  and  engage  in  a 
saturation  missile  attack  with  maylie 
20,  30,  40  missUes  coming  in  at  high 
speeds,  some  skimming  the  water  like 
the  Exocet  MissUe  that  hit  the  Stark 
the  other  day;  some  coming  almost  di- 
rectly downward;  some  at  very  high 
si}eeds;  some  at  cruise  missile  speeds. 

The  point  is  that  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites are  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  antina- 
val  forces.  They  are  the  eyes  of  the 
force  that  is  given  the  mission  of  de- 
stroying our  ships  and  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  on  them. 

It  is  not  right  for  this  Nation  to 
maintain  a  Navy  and  put  our  young 
people  out  there  at  risk  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  knock  out  the  reconnais- 
sance satellites  that  target  them  for 
the  Backfire  bombers. 

The  Brown  amendment  should  be 
defeated  and  I  think  what  happened 
to  the  Stark  the  other  day  should  raise 
with  this  body  the  realization  of  how 
critical  this  area  of  naval  warfare  is. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nrsoN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  lii.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Bffr.  Chairman,  it  had  been  my  Inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  have  decided  to  withdraw  it 
because  I  think  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  best  served  by  a 
simple  vote  up  or  down  on  the  Brown 
amendment. 

I  think  we  all  understand  the  Asat 
issue.  Rather  than  clutter  it  up,  I 
would  really  prefer  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bhowh]  be 
allowed  to  offer  his  amendment  and 
that  we  Just  have  a  simple  vote  on  it. 

There  have  been  some  statements 
made  that  I  find  difficult  to  both 
accept  and  understand  in  the  general 
debate.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets have  exercised  restraints  in  their 
Asat  program.  This  is  true  Ijecause 
they  have  already  conducted  their 
Asat  tests.  There  have  been  approxi- 
mately 15  tests  of  their  operational 
Asat  and  they  have  learned  all  that 
they  need  to  know. 

There  is  a  second  Soviet  Asat  that 
they  have  tested  five  times  unsuccess- 
fully. That  is  the  reason  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  figures  when  we  talk 
about  15  tests  or  20  tests.  The  last  five 
are  a  second  Asat  system  and  they 
have  been  unsuccessful.  However,  the 
currently  deployed  Soviet  Asat  sjrstem 
has  over  a  60-percent  rate  of  successes, 
and  all  tests  have  been  against  objects 
in  space.  The  Soviets  have  proven 
their  system.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed it  and  it  is  now  in  place. 

They  can  take  out  a  U.S.  satellite 
today.  The  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
says  that  Asat  is  a  first-strike  weapon. 
This  is  why  the  Soviets  have  it  and  we 
do  not.  Why  would  we  want  to  put 
ourselves  perpetually  in  a  position 
where  they  have  Asat  capability  and 
we  do  not?  Why  do  we  want  to  hobble 
ourselves?  Why  do  we  want  to  put  our- 
selves in  shackles  and  prohibit  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comparable  system 
that  might  induce  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate Asat  arms  control  more  serious- 
ly? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CouGHLHf]  points  out  that  if  we 
acquire  an  Asat  capability,  we  can  put 
their  satellites  at  risk  and  will  there- 
fore escalate  an  Asat  arms  race.  The 
fact  is  our  satellites  are  at  risk  right 
now.  The  Soviets  already  have  an  Asat 
ci4>abllity.  We  do  not.  Their  satellites 
are  not  at  risk. 

If  you  examine  them,  all  of  these  ar- 
guments against  a  U.S.  Asat  fall  of 
their  own  weight.  They  have  the  capa- 
bility; we  do  not. 
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ty»tgrfaf»  has  by  action  on  this  very 
floor,  denied  the  United  States,  the  ca- 
pability of  moving  forward  with  the 
^e^^•^c^.  devdonment.  and  testing  of 
an  Asat.  I  t*»«w^  this  is  very  shortsight- 
ed and  certainly  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest 

The  moratoriiim  referred  to  earlier 
was  described  as  bdng  accepted  by  the 
administration.  They  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  it.  other  than  to  veto  the 
entire  defense  authorlntion  bill.  That 
was  the  choice.  I  would  say  that  if  we 
keep  burdening  this  bill  with  policy 
issues  like  arms  c<»itrol.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  now  Asat.  I  am  fearful  that 
our  committee's  months  of  work  will 
be  for  naught  because  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  AuCOnv.  lir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  DICKINSON.  I  briefly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  point 
that  they  have  one  and  we  do  not. 
They  do  not  have  a  very  good  one,  and 
it  is  subject  to  countermeasures.  I 
thfak  it  would  be  a  lot  more  reasona- 
ble for  us  to  put  our  money  into  coun- 
termeasures which  would  be  easy.  A 
puff  of  aluminum  foil  is  enough  to 
counter  a  Soviet  Asat. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
says  that  Just  a  puff  of  foU  will  defeat 
a  Soviet  Asat.  But  we  do  not  even  have 
that  capability  on  our  satellites  now. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  what  we 
should  be  investing  in.  not  lifting  re- 
straints on  both  sides  and  starting  an 
Asat  arms  race. 

More  importantly,  I  would  ask  the 
gentlonan.  if  we  do  not  want  them  to 
have  one,  why  do  we  not  negotiate 
aero  on  their  side  and  sero  on  our  side? 

Why  has  the  administration  refused 
to  do  that? 

D  1146 

PAHUAMKirrAKT  IMOOTBT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  in  order  for  me  to 
strike  the  last  word  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoBOAH  of  North  DakoU).  The  Chair 
wHl  inform  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Then 
how  did  the  Chair  permit  the  gentle- 
man frtHn  Al»^^™*  to  do  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  ranking  minority 
member  has  the  right  to  strike  the  last 
word  and  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Under  the  rule,  only  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity monber  are  given  that  privilege. 
»i.»MiiMm  twnaiB  BT  m.  nowii  op 

CALIFOaniA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
Cleiit  wHl  designate  the  amendment. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bhowm  of 
Calif orala:  At  the  end  of  title  n  of  division 
A  (iwse  48.  after  line  3).  add  the  following 
newaectlon: 

sac  tU.  ONE-YKAR  UNnCD  8TATB8  MOBATOBIUIf 
ON  nSTOiC  ANTISAmXTR  WEAP- 
ONS 

(a)  TBTHfo  MoRATOHnm.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  not  carry  out  a  test  of  the 
Space  Defense  System  (antlsatelllte 
weapon)  Involving  the  miniature  homing  ve- 
hicle against  an  object  in  space  until  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  test  against 
an  object  In  space  of  a  dedicated  antlsatel- 
llte weapon. 

(b)  ExpiHATioif.— The  prohibition  In  sub- 
section (a)  expii«s  on  October  1, 1988. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Browr]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Browh]. 

Ui.  BROWN  Of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3V4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Washington     [Mr. 

DlCKSl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brown  amendment. 

For  each  of  the  last  3  years  this 
House  has  voted  to  establish  a  bilater- 
al moratorium  on  testing  of  antlsatel- 
llte weapons  against  an  object  in 
space.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  among 
the  leaders  in  this  effort  that  has  re- 
sulted in  a  suspension  of  tests  of  both 
sides.  In  fact,  it  has  been  over  5  years 
since  the  Soviets  tested  their  antisatel- 
lite  weapon.  As  a  result,  they  stiU  have 
the  same  rudimentary  system  they 
had  10  years  ago.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  perfect  advanced  homing  de- 
vices. They  have  remained  susceptible 
to  U.S.  countermeasures. 

A  distinguished  panel  established  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  Just  completed  an  ex- 
haustive study  on  the  issue  of  crisis 
stability  and  nuclear  war.  The  panel 
included  such  notable  scientists  as 
Desmond  Ball,  Hans  Bethe,  Bruce 
Blair.  Richard  Garwin,  and  Kurt  Gott- 
fried. They  examined  a  wide  range  of 
steps  that  can  improve  our  ability  to 
deal  with  crises  in  a  more  stabilizing 
way.  These  included  major  upgrades 
in  our  strategic  command  and  control. 
The  panel  saw  limitations  on  antlsat- 
elllte weapons  as  a  critical  element  of 
assuring  secure  and  stabilizing  com- 
mand and  control.  Let  me  cite  their 
specific  conclusion: 

Arms  control  can  impede  the  development 
of  dedicated  Asats  that  pose  a  prompt 
threat  to  a  militarily  significant  portion  of  a 
nation's  space-baaed  command,  control  and 
inteUlgence  system.  Such  capabilities  would 
only  appear  with  the  deployment  of  a  com- 
plex system  whose  reliability  must  be  estab- 
lished by  tests  in  ::pace.  Therefore,  we  sup- 
p(Ht  an  Asat  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  would 
foiMd  the  testing  at  any  altitude  of  weap- 


ons In  space,  or  against  space  objects.  The 
ban  covers  all  altitudes  because  low  orbit 
satellites  are  Important  to  prestrateglc  con- 
flict and  attacks  on  them  could  lead  to  esca- 
lation. 

The  n.S.  has  Increasingly  powerful  meaits 
for  space  surveillance  that  can  provide  ade- 
Quate  verification.  As  a  hedge  against  viola- 
tions, for  protection  from  nondesUuctlve 
Asat  techniques,  and  as  a  defense  against 
subsidiary  Asat  threats,  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  satellite  protection- 
hardening,  maneuverability,  redundancy 
and  spacebased  and  ground  based  backup 
systems. 

To  date  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  negotiate  any  kind  of  Asat 
agreement.  That  is  why  the  informal, 
but  effective  mutual  moratorium  is  so 
important.  At  the  same  time  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  aggressively 
pursued  the  kinds  of  survivability  im- 
provements for  our  satellites  that  it 
should,  despite  congressional  urging. 
That  is  the  direction  we  need  to  con- 
tinue to  push.  We  need  to  have  satel- 
lites that  can  counter  the  potential 
threat,  because  the  bottom  line  is  we 
have  far  more  to  lose  in  any  Asat  com- 
petition than  do  the  Soviets. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  House 
to  reconfirm  its  past  actions  and  sup- 
port the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson! is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Batdcan]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  great  rhetorical 
flourishes,  we  hear  again  today,  as  we 
have  heard  over  the  past  several  years, 
that  we  should  not  embark  upon  some- 
thing that  brings  about  a  militariza- 
tion of  space.  That  may  be  a  beautiful 
rhetorical  flourish,  but  it  does  not 
comport  with  the  realities  of  the  world 
that  we  live  in. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  a  more 
robust  space  program  than  is  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
launches  objects  in  space  at  something 
like  the  rate  of  100  times  a  year. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  their  space 
launches  have  military  applications. 
So  where  is  the  merit  to  this  beautiful 
rhetorical  floiuish  of  not  militarizing 
space? 

When  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
and  has  deployed  an  Asat  system,  we 
can  argue  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  become  or  as  one  that  we  might 
develop.  We  can  say  that  z  number  of 
tests  failed,  but  who  is  to  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  pursuing  testing  when 
they  choose  to  pursue  testing,  has  not 
learned  anything  that  can  improve 
their  system  even  when  a  test  fails  in  a 
particular  incident? 


Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
if  the  concern  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  verifiable  ban  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons  systems,  experience 
demonstrates  that  it  is  best  that  the 
United  States  have  such  a  system.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  by  our  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
missiles  and  of  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  in  EKirope  and  experi- 
ence demonstrated  by  our  going  for- 
ward with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Program  that  these  things  have 
brought  the  Russians  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  It  is  for  that  reason,  as  well 
as  all  the  above,  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  defeat  the 
Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman       from       Oregon       [Mr. 

AuCOQT]. 

BCr.  AuCOIN.  Idr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
myths  that  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  debate  on  the  floor  today,  on  the 
Brown-Couglilln  amendment. 

Myth  No.  1  Is  that  the  Brown- 
Coughlin  amendment,  which  has  been 
law  for  2  years  and  which  has  worked, 
is  somehow  unilateral.  It  is  not  unilat- 
eral: it  is  bilateral. 

The  Dickinson  substitute,  which  was 
offered  but  withdrawn,  was  bilateral, 
too.  It  had  the  same  provisions  that 
the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment  had 
in  terms  of  its  bilateralness.  It  said,  as 
the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment  says 
and  has  said  in  the  statutes  for  2 
years,  that  no  tests  shall  be  done  on 
our  side  as  long  as  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  tested. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  picked  up  the  identical 
language.  So  it  is  bilateral,  not  unilat- 
eral, in  the  same  spirit  as  the  DiclLin- 
son  amendment. 

Second,  let  me  Just  speak  to  this 
question  of  the  incredible  capability  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

Somebody  mentioned  the  kill  rate  of 
60  percent  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Asat.  I  suppose  it  is  easy  to  get  a  60- 
percent  kill  rate  if  you  are  shooting 
against  a  cooperating  target,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  We  should  be  invest- 
ing in  satellites  that  have  counter- 
measure  capability.  Why  are  we  not 
putting  our  dollars  into  that  sort  of 
thing  to  defend  our  satellites,  rather 
than  lifting  restraints  and  letting  both 
sides  go  forward  with  an  Asat  arms 
race?  That  is  where  our  priority 
should  be.  on  countermeasiu'es  and 
survivability.  The  Soviet  system  is  vul- 
nerable to  coimtermeasures. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  read 
three  quotes,  one  from  Leslie  Dirks, 
the  former  director  for  research  and 
technology  of  the  CIA.  He  said  this: 

The  latest  information  I've  had  Is  that  the 
Soviet  Asat  system  doesn't  wprit  Anyone 


who  has  followed  it  closely  would  have  to 
agree. 

Col.  James  Reynolds,  former  manag- 
er of  Navstar  and  Satellite  Commtmi- 
cations  for  the  Air  Force  said  this: 

The  Soviet  Asat  is  so  weak  and  cumber- 
some that  I  think  we  literally  would  have  to 
let  them  get  us  in  order  for  it  to  work. 

Gen.  Lew  Allen,  formerly  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  said: 

I  think  our  general  opinion  is  that  we  give 
the  Soviet  Asat  a  very  questionable  oper- 
ational capability  for  a  few  launches  *  *  *. 
They  have  not  had  a  test  program  that 
would  cause  us  to  believe  it  is  a  very  credible 
threat. 

These  are  people  who  know  what 
the  Soviet  capability  is.  For  those  who 
think  that  the  United  States  has  no 
experience  in  this,  I  would  point  out 
that  we  once  had  an  Asat  capability 
very  similar  to  that  which  the  Soviets 
have  today.  It  is  a  clunker  of  a  capabil- 
ity, and  that  is  why  we  gave  it  up. 
Back  in  the  1960's  we  did  27  tests  on 
that  system,  before  the  Soviet  Union 
did  one.  Zero  is  all  they  have  done; 
we've  done  34. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
pass  the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment 
because  it  adds  to  our  security  rather 
than  detracts  from  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Swawrr]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  Just  focus  a  little  bit  of  attention 
on  the  policy  involved  here. 

The  facts  differ  on  both  sides  about 
how  successful  Asat  tests  have  been, 
about  how  successful  the  Soviet  Asat 
system  is,  and  about  the  capabilities  of 
our  own  Asat  system.  But  the  overall 
policy,  for  those  who  are  confronting 
this  issue  for  the  first  time,  is  simply 
this:  whether  or  not  we  approve  the 
classic  old  arms  moratoriimi  on  an 
Asat.  This  is  the  classic  old  liberal 
apologetic  arms  control  moratoriimi. 

Now,  very  simply  put,  the  questions 
are  threefold.  Do  we  want  to  remove  a 
negotiating  option  or  opportunity 
from  our  U.S.  arms  control  negotia- 
tors? Do  we  want  to  leave  ourselves 
vulnerable  to  having  our  satellites 
blinded  by  Soviet  Asat's?  Do  we  want 
to  leave  ourselves  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  our  own  Asat? 

I  think  the  answer  is,  "no,"  we  do 
not  want  to  leave  ourselves  in  an  infe- 
rior negotiating  position;  no,  we  do  not 
want  to  leave  ourselves  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  Asat's;  and,  no.  we  do  not  want 
to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  Asat 
system,  which  is  what  will  happen  if 
we  adopt  this  Brown  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Members  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [BCr. 
Brown]  has  3H  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKiifSOH]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  that  blood-curdling  sce- 
nario about  the  Soviet  Rorsat  identify- 
ing our  battle  fleet  and  the  Bai^fire 
bombers  going  out  and  bombing  them. 
We  iLnow.  of  course,  that  that  means 
world  war  III. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do 
not  have  a  tactical  plan  for  our  Asat. 
We  do  not  have  rules  of  engagement 
for  our  Asat.  The  Soviet  Rorsat  passes 
over  our  fleet  once  every  3  days.  We 
can  engage  it  with  our  Asat  only  when 
it  passes  over  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 
When  do  we  hit  it  with  our  Asat.  2 
days  before  it  goes  over  or  the  day 
after?  In  each  case  it  is  ImmaterlaL 
World  war  HI  has  broken  out  if  those 
Backfire  bombers  hit.  I  know  that,  and 
the  Meml>ers  know  that.  Then  what 
do  we  do?  We  probably  knodc  out 
their  whole  satellite  launch  facility.  In 
fact,  we  probably  knock  out  the  whole 
Soviet  Union  when  that  happens. 
That  is  a  ridiculous  scenario. 

The  appropriate  staff  members  of 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  briefed  me. 
and  they  have  no  current  tactical  doc- 
trine for  using  the  Asat.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  object  to  it,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  overpriced,  behind 
schedule,  and  incapable  of  engaging 
more  than  a  minlscule  fraction  of  the 
Joint  Chiers  target  list. 

D  1200 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kvx]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments that  I  have  Just  heard.  They 
just  do  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 

The  first  notion  is  that  this  is  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  and,  therefore,  it 
certainly  must  be  fair.  The  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  that  "until 
the  President  certifies  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  a  test"  and  so 
on.  Well,  that  is  kind  of  like  saying 
after  the  score  Is  24  to  zero  at  half- 
time,  we  are  both  going  to  agree  not  to 
score  anymore  touchdowns  In  the 
second  half;  and.  therefore,  it  is  an 
even  ball  game. 

We  are  already  behind.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  do  the  testing.  That  is  why 
the  language  "after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  is  in  there.  Of 
course,  they  have  a  system;  and  we  do 
not. 

The  second  point  is,  in  effect,  the 
Soviet  system  is  not  so  very  good,  so 
that  is  another  reason  why  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  having  our  own 
program.  Whether  their  system  will 
work  or  not  is  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute, as  the  gentleman  is  aware. 

If  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  a 
program  like  this,  we  have  got  to  do 
the  testing  in  order  to  develop  it,  and 
that  ought  to  be  the  liey  question. 
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Should  we  hAve  the  prognin.  not.  is 
the  Soviet's  system  voy  good? 

Mr.  AuCX>IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AoOooi]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Hie  gentlonan  from  Arizona  has 
talked  about  the  unUateralness  of  this 
amendment,  but  it  is  not  unllateraL  It 
tabOateraL 

The  gentlonan  supports  the  Dickin- 
son  amoidment.  and  it  says.  "*  *  *  if 
the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress •  •  •." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
ndaimmy  time? 

I  am  not  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
Dl^inacHi  amendment. 

Mr.  AxtCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman suiv>orted  it. 

Mr.  KYK  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Dii^inson  amendment.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  language  in  your  amend- 
ment which  says,  "after  the  date  of 
enactmoit  of  this  act" 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  that  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Do  you  call  time  out  after 
the  other  side  is  ahead  24  to  zero,  and 
IHt>mise  not  to  score  anymore  touch- 
downs if  the  other  side  will  not  score 
anymore? 

The  question  is.  we  are  already 
behind.  Let  us  catch  up. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  the  desire  of  this  gentleman  from 
Alabama  to  close  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoBGAM  of  North  Dakota).  The  Chair 
indicates  that  the  gentleman  from 
A^^th^m*  [Mr.  DiooHSOif]  has  the 
right  to  dose  debate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Ur. 
chairman,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
ranaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BaowH]  has  2Vi  minutes  remaining; 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DnaairaoH]  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  remaining  time, 
2H  minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Couohlik]. 

Mr.  COUOHUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^f^ank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding  me 
this  time 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uirge  again  the  sup- 
port of  the  Brown-Coughlln  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentlonan  from  California  [Mr. 
BaowKl.  the  prime  author  of  this 
aniendment.  has  a  long  history  in  this 
Coigreas  of  great  knowledge  about  our 
satellite  capability,  and  about  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Asat  system. 
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I  have  served  on  both  the  authoriz- 
ing and  the  appropriating  committees 
for  our  space  systems. 

Let  me  Just  repeat  three  points  that 
need  to  be  repeated. 

First,  this  is  not  a  new  Initiative,  but 
a  continuation  of  an  existing  moratori- 
um that  was  accepted  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
administration  since  1985. 

If  they  thought  this  was  so  critical, 
they  certainly  would  have  vetoed  It  a 
long  time  ago.  They  did  not.  They  ac- 
cepted it. 

It  is  working.  It  is  working  because 
we  are  not  testing,  and  the  Soviets  are 
not  testing.  We  are  not  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  building  expensive 
Asat  systems,  and  they  are  not  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  building  expen- 
sive Asat  systems. 

We  can  continue  that  and  save  our- 
selves funds.  We  can  continue  this 
moratorium. 

Second,  the  argiunent  that  we  must 
have  one,  because  they  have  one,  that 
our  satellites  are  at  risk,  is  so  seriously 
flawed,  because  our  satellites  are  not 
at  risk.  Their  system  is  old  technology. 
Their  tests  have  failed.  They  are  not 

Their  Asat  system  is  not  effective 
against  our  key  satellites  which  are  in 
geosynchronous  orbit,  and  easily  de- 
fended against  by  countermeasures  on 
our  satellites  in  Earth  orbit. 

Third,  the  argument  which  has 
changed  this  year  now  is  that  we  need 
to  put  their  Rorsat  at  risk,  because 
they  can  track  our  ships;  and  that  is 
based  on  that  faulty  premise  that  if 
we  put  theirs  at  risk,  and  they  put 
ours  at  risk,  we  lose. 

Oiu-  technology  is  better.  We  do 
more  with  our  satellites.  Our  forces 
are  more  scattered,  and  we  are  more 
dependent  upon  satellite  communica- 
tion; and  we  rely  on  satellites  to  glean 
Information  from  their  closed  society, 
and  they  can  get  information  from 
ours  Just  by  reading  the  publications. 

So  long  as  the  Soviets  have  an  inferi- 
or Asat  system  which  is  what  they 
have,  we  have  the  military  superiority, 
because  we  have  a  better  system  of 
communication. 

We  have  a  better  system  of  surveil- 
lance than  they  do.  That  is  why  it  Is 
important  to  continue  this  moratori- 
um, and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remaining  3  minutes  to  close 
debate  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BadhamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  req?ond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon;  when 
the  gentleman  said  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  moratorium  and  that  he 
could  have  vetoed  it.  Yes.  he  could 
have  vetoed  the  entire  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 


Yes.  he  could  have  thrown  the  Con- 
gress into  chaos.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  get  his  wish  this  year  to 
have  the  President  veto  Asat  if  this 
moratorium  does  hi4>pen  to  become 
law.  I  would  suggest  the  President  will 
probably  veto  it  and  the  gentleman 
will  get  his  wish  to  see  what  hi^pens 
in  that  case;  but  as  in  the  same  kind  of 
case  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Per- 
shing II  and  GLCM  the  year  twfore 
were  so  terribly  offensive.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  about  the  score.  "The 
score  wasn't  24  to  nothing  when  we 
had  the  SS-20  versus  the  Pershing  and 
OLCM  in  Europe,  the  score  was  a 
thousand  to  nothing." 

So  we  said.  "Oh,  we  must  not  offend 
the  Soviet  Union  by  even  suggesting 
that  we  go  ahead  and  deploy  OIX^M 
and  Pershing  II." 

Well,  we  did.  We  threatened  and  we 
deployed  Pershing  n  and  GLCM  on 
the  plain  of  Europe  and  had  to  get  our 
allies  to  go  along  with  that. 

What  happened?  The  Soviets  came 
to  the  bargiaJning  table  and  we  are  on 
the  verge  now,  not  of  having  more  SS- 
20's.  but  eliminating  intermediate  nu- 
clear missiles  from  Europe.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Soviets  still  have  SS-20's  but 
we  have  them  (Pershing  II  and 
GLCM).  too. 

Now  in  the  current  situation  with 
Asat.  the  United  States  has  satellites. 
We  have  good  satellites.  We  have  low 
orbiting  satellites  that  we  can  move. 
We  have  geosynchronous  satellites 
that  use  and  are  at  geosynchronous 
orbit  and  their  Soviet  Union  has  satel- 
lites. Maybe  theirs  are  not  as  good  as 
ours.  Maybe  they  are  getting  better, 
but  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Soviets 
have  the  capability  and  they  have 
used  it  to  move  low  orbiting  satellites 
to  track  major  fleet  deployments  and 
maneuvering  and  give  the  data  to 
Third  World  countries.  Do  not  think 
they  are  not  using  that  capability,  be- 
cause we  know  they  are,  and  we  have 
nothing  with  which  to  counter  that 
threat. 

So  we  have  satellites,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  satellites. 

Antisatellite  weapons  systems,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  one:  dog;  crude;  ciun- 
Ijersome,  only  60  percent  effective. 
Still,  that  is  a  great  deal  more  effec- 
tive than  zero,  which  is  what  we  have. 
Now,  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
are  offensive  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
they  are  offensive  to  us.  They  can 
move  satellites  aroimd,  and  they  have 
done  so.  to  give  critical  information  to 
Third  World  countries.  We  have  noth- 
ing. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  we  are  able 
to  shut  down  and  have  oiu-  eyes  blind- 
folded in  a  time  of  military  necessity, 
ours  or  that  of  our  allies,  we  must 
have  tests  to  perfect  the  system. 


Please,  for  your  coimtry's  sake,  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment. 

IMr.  FASC^LL  \M.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  ttw  BrowrvCoughMn  amerxinDent  to  the 
fiscal  year  1966  Defense  authorization  bill  to 
maintain  the  existing  United  States-Soviet 
moratorium  on  testing  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapora  against  objects  in  space. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ttie 
Dickinson  amendment  which  would  allow  Asat 
tests  against  objects  up  to  800  miles  in  space. 

By  approving  the  prohibition  on  Asat  testing 
each  year  for  tf>e  past  4  years,  the  Congress 
has  reaffirmed  its  support  for  averting  an  arms 
race  in  space. 

The  point  is  often  made  tfuit  ttie  Soviets 
have  the  world's  only  operational  Asat— which 
t>>ey  have  not  tested  since  1982.  Yet  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  Soviet  Asat  is  based 
on  primitive  technology  and  a  mediocre  test 
record  at  t>est  The  Soviet  Asat  was  crude 
arxl  unreliable  4  years  ago  wtien  Congress 
passed  the  first  Asat  moratorium,  and  it  re- 
mains crxide  and  unreliat)le  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not  only 
to  preserve  ttie  Asat  moratorium,  thereby 
averting  an  escalation  of  ttw  arms  race  into 
space.  Hopefully,  it  will  er>courage  this  admin- 
istration to  negotiate  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  ttie  Soviet  Union  to  limit  ttie  use 
and  testing  of  Asat's.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  just  such  an  Asat  agreement  in 
Geneva  now.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  we  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

If  the  DKkinson  amendment  were  adopted, 
ttie  superpowers  would  be  free  to  test,  up- 
grade, and  deploy  Asat's. 

Once  we  alk>w  such  Asat  testing  we  risk 
beginning  wtiat  may  prove  to  be  an  uncontrol- 
lable arms  race  in  space. 

If  we  free  ttie  Soviets  to  test  their  Asat— as 
ttie  Dickinson  amendment  woukl  allow — it 
won't  be  long  before  these  satellites  couW  be 
upgraded  to  attack  our  more  important  satel- 
lites In  higher  orbits.  Since  ttie  United  States 
is  more  dependent  on  satellites  ttian  is  ttie 
Soviet  UnkMi,  we  have  more  to  lose  in  an  Asat 
competitnn.  For  this  reason,  the  moratorium 
on  Asat  testing  is  clearly  In  our  national  secu- 
rity interest. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  ttie  Brown-Coughlin  amendment  to 
preserve  ttie  Asat  moratorium. 

I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ttie 
Dickinson  amendment  which  kills  ttie  moratori- 
um, alk>ws  Asat  testing,  and  encourages  a 
darigerous  and  costly  superpower  Asat  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Oiainnan,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguistied  colleagues 
Congressmen  Brown  and  Coughun  to 
extend  ttie  protiibitk)n  on  testing  Asat  weap- 
ons against  an  object  In  space. 

Ttiere  Is  no  denying  that  the  current  Soviet 
Asat  system  tectmically  poses  a  threat  to  our 
low-orbiting  satellites.  But  ttie  threat.  In  my 
judgment  is  tow  enough  in  probatiility  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  a  moratorium  on  ttie 
testing  of  our  air-launctied  miniature  vetiide 
Asat  for  anottier  year. 

The  Soviet  Asat  system,  devetopad  from 
1960's  technotogy.  is  a  relatively  crude,  slow 
reacting  weapon  ttiat  has  not  been  success- 
fully tested  for  over  5  years.  Ttie  model 'T'  of 
Asat  systems,  it  is  only  marginally  effective. 


Ttie  Soviets  woukj  tiave  no  assurance  it  couM 
successfully  destroy  our  sateltttes  soon 
enough  to  be  of  sigiiifk:ant  benefit  to  ttiem  in 
ttie  conduct  of  hostilities. 

Ttie  Soviets  are  realists;  ttiey  know  ttiey 
have  a  turkey  on  ttieir  hands  and  have  parked 
it  Now,  ttiey  are  undertaking  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram for  ttie  research  and  development  of 
laser  Asat's.  This  is  wtiere  ttie  real  ttveat  is 
coming  from  and  we  t>etter  wake  up  to  it  Ttie 
House  Armed  Servrces  Committee  recognizes 
this  threat  t>y  provkUng  full  funding  of  $46.65 
million  in  this  year's  t}ill  for  ttie  Exdmer  Mid- 
range  Laser  Development  Program. 

Ttie  intematx>nal  situation  simply  does  not 
warrant  especially  In  today's  resource  con- 
strained environment  ttie  auttiorizatran  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  mlllkxi  dollars  to  test  in 
space  In  fiscal  year  1988,  an  Asat  system  ttiat 
is  plagued  with  faulty  design  llmltatk>ns,  con- 
tinuing technnal  problems  and  projected  high 
production  costs. 

It  Is  my  earnest  tiope  ttiat  we  will  tie  atile  to 
negotiate  with  ttie  Soviets  an  effectively  verifi- 
able ban  on  all  types  of  Asat  weapons.  Until 
then,  we  shouM  proceed  with  measured  re- 
sponses In  order  to  maintain  an  atmosptiere 
conducive  for  the  success  of  such  negotia- 
tions. Fully  funding  our  laser  research  for  Asat 
wtiile  maintaining  for  anottier  year,  ttie  mora- 
torium on  testing  In  space  of  ttie  air-launctied 
Asat  are  such  responses.  I  urge  my  felk>w 
Members  to  support  ttie  Brown-Coughtin 
amendment 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense 
authorizations  debate  for  1988  includes  corv 
sideratkjn  of  several  critk»l  arms  control  pro- 
visrens.  Prominent  among  ttiese  are  ttie 
Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment  providing  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  above  1  kitoton 
so  king  as  ttie  Soviets  do  not  conduct  such 
tests,  and  ttie  Brown-Coughlin  amendment 
prohibiting  testing  for  our  F-1S  launched  anti- 
satellite  [Asat]  system,  again  if  the  Soviets  do 
not  engage  In  similar  tests. 

I  support  both  amendments. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has  been  a  promi- 
nent goal  of  arms  controllers  for  decades,  be- 
cause It  Is  expected  to  skiw  ttie  additkxi  of 
new  nuclear  weapons,  and  could  ttierefore 
provkje  a  more  stable  atmosphere  In  wtilch 
arms  reduction  negotiatkins  could  occur. 
Ttiose  reasons  remain  Important  At  ttiis  serv 
sitive  time  in  our  relatkms  with  ttie  Soviets,  ex- 
tending this  moratorium  coukj  furttier  ttie 
mutual  trust  necessary  for  successful  negotia- 
tkxis. 

Asat  weapons  are  extremely  ttveatening 
both  to  ttie  United  States  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  natwns  heavily  depend  on  ttieir 
satellites  for  communkatkxis  and  for  Intelli- 
gence gathering.  Eittier  natk>n's  developing  a 
significant  Asat  capatiillty  woukJ  lntolerat)ly 
threaten  the  other,  and  couM  lead  to  a  darv 
gerous  Asat  race. 

The  Soviets  have  a  rudimentary  system. 
However,  it  has  not  been  tested  in  over  4 
years,  and  is  not  believed  to  present  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  AmerKan  satellite  operatnns. 
Testing  and  deployment  of  an  American 
system  woukl  prompt  Soviet  Improvements  in 
ttieir  system. 

This  result  wouM  irreparabty  harm  the 
mutual  interest  of  America  and  ttie  Soviet 
Union  by  threatening  a  critical  capability  ttiat 


does  not  dlrecOy  ttvealen  eilhar  naion.  Aaal 
capability  is  a  capabiity  we  are  beMar  off  wNh. 
out  and  for  ttiat  reason  I  support  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Ourinnaa  I  riae  in 
strong  support  of  the  BromrvCoughin  amend- 
ment to  continue  ttie  United  Statea-Sovial 
moratorium  on  Asat  testing. 

According  to  Jotw  Pike,  a  space  fipnriaiot 
at  the  Federation  of  American  Scientiata,  ttw 
U.S.  Asat  is  "purely  a  bargaining  ctrip  *  *  *. 
The  whole  ttiing  got  started  becauae  ttw  Sovi- 
ets had  started  testing  their  Asat  We  buM  it 
as  a  bargaining  chip,  to  stop  ttie  Soviets  from 
testing  their  Asat.  and  It  has  already  fulfilled 
its  primary  purpose." 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  it  makes  no  sense  not  to 
support  the  Brown-C^oughKn  amendment 
Plagued  by  cost  overruns  and  performance  in- 
effkaencies,  ttie  U.S.  Asat  wouU  not  give  us 
anottier  chip  with  wtiKh  to  tiargain.  Instead, 
United  States  Asat  testing  wouM  compel  ttie 
Soviets  to  resume  Asat  testing,  ttius  inHiatina 
anottier  round  of  ttie  arms  race. 

Currently,  ttie  United  States  is  more  de- 
pendent on  satellites  for  security  purposes 
than  the  Soviet  Unkm.  Why  wouM  we  want  to 
give  ttie  Soviets  an  impetus  to  devekip  a  pro- 
fk:ient  means  of  destroying  those  satellites? 

This  Is  clearly  an  aspect  of  American  policy 
In  whKh  ttie  status  quo  Is  worth  preserving.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  ttie  BrowTvCougtiKn 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Browii]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCORDED  VOTK 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  229,  noes 
188,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
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The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gray  of  IlUnois  for,  with  Mr.  Roemer 
against. 

Mr.  Whlttaker  for.  with  Mr.  Livingston 
against 

Messrs.  CRAIO.  HALL  of  Texas,  and 
PRICE  of  Illinois  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota).  Pursuant  to 
the  notice  provided  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  May  18  under  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Resolution  160.  it  is 
now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  of 
chemical  weapons  for  40  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  chemical  weapons 
printed  in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-84  in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Aspin.  or  his 
designee;  and 

(B)  By  Representative  Fasckll.  or 
his  designee. 

If  both  of  said  amendments  are 
adopted,  only  the  latter  amendment 
shall  be  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  or  his  des- 
iffncc 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Fascell  amendment.  Let  me  take  a 
few  minutes  to  point  out  the  problems 
with  the  i4>proach  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  this  important  matter. 

First,  the  Fascell  amendment  on  its 
face,  is  a  catch-22.  It  conditions  final 


assembly  of  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions on  the  replacement  of  chemical 
stockpiles  currently  stored  in  Europe 
with  the  same  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions whose  production  funding  is 
withheld  by  the  amendment.  However, 
once  you  cut  through  the  verbage.  the 
intent  of  the  Fascell  amendment  is 
clear  kill  the  binary  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  since  the  Congress  first  ap- 
proved the  production  of  binary 
chemicals  2  years  ago.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  to  negotiate  in  ear- 
nest for  the  elimination  of  all  chemi- 
cal stockpiles.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
their  change  of  heart  on  this  issue  was 
predicated  on  our  affirmative  vote  to 
modernize  our  chemical  stockpile.  One 
should  also  remember  that  this  deci- 
sion was  made  after  a  unilateral  effort 
to  halt  chemical  production  made  by 
President  Nixon  in  1969  had  failed  to 
produce  such  an  agreement.  Prior  to 
this  commitment  to  modernize  our 
chemical  stockpile,  the  Soviets  balked 
at  every  U.S.  proposal  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  the  production 
and  use  of  these  weapons. 

As  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
pointed  out  to  our  colleague  Jack 
Murtha  in  a  recent  letter  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  "our  Judgment  is  that 
the  elimination  of  funding  for  the  U.S. 
chemical  modernization  program 
could  cause  a  significant  setback  in 
the  negotiating  process." 

Third,  binaries  are  safer  to  transport 
and  are  safer  to  handle.  Our  current 
unitary  stockpile  is  hazardous  and  re- 
quire special  handling.  Since  many  of 
these  weapons  are  based  in  the  United 
States,  moving  them  safely  through 
our  districts  in  a  crisis  would  require 
extensive  and  expensive  precautions. 
And  lets  face  it— in  a  time  of  war, 
safety  will  be  compromised  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  More  im- 
portantly, in  a  conventional  conflict, 
our  current  unitary  stockpile  poses  a 
significant  danger  to  our  troops  if  it  is 
hit  by  Soviet  fire. 

Supporting  "nerve  gas  production" 
has  never  been  a  politically  popular 
thing  to  do  but  we  have  been  elected 
to  make  the  hard  decisions.  The 
binary  chemical  program  makes  good 
sense  for  Its  value  as  a  deterrent,  for 
its  leverage  in  our  current  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  on  this  matter— and 
for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers.  Vote 
against  the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, binary  chemical  weapons  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
to  my  colleagues  today  on  the  impor- 
tance of  binary  chemical  munitions  in 
the  overall  strategy  of  our  national  se- 


curity. I  support  this  administration's 
goal  to  abolish  chemical  weapons  en- 
tirely, but  also  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  have 
not  responded  constructively  to  pro- 
posals to  ban  these  weapons. 

Until  a  ban  and  an  accurate  verifica- 
tion process  can  be  agreed  upon.  I  feel 
we  must  continue  to  modernize  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
chemical  weapons  use.  It  does  us  no 
good  to  sit  and  watch  the  Soviet  Union 
build  up  huge  arsenals  of  these  weap- 
ons in  all  regions  of  the  world  without 
answering  that  threat. 

The  binary  system  of  weapons  is  sig- 
nificantly safer  to  handle  and  deploy. 
Because  the  two  materials  do  not 
become  dangerous  until  combined,  the 
risk  factor  is  considerably  reduced, 
and  transporting  the  materials  across 
each  of  your  States  involves  little  or 
no  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  populace  as  do  the  wet-eye  and 
other  outdated  unitary  weapons. 

Our  best  route  is  to  complete  the  as- 
sembly of  binary  weapons  so  that 
when  our  NATO  allies  agree  to  replace 
the  unitary  weapons  with  the  binary 
wei4>ons,  we  wiU  be  prepared  to  make 
the  exchange. 

NATO  policy  calls  for  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  response  to 
Warsaw  pact  chemical  attacks.  It  is 
not  essential  that  we  store  the  binary 
weapons  in  Evu-ope  or  any  other  for- 
eign country  in  order  to  respond  in 
kind.  Once  our  current  stockpile  of 
unitary  weapons  have  all  been  demili- 
tarized as  is  now  being  done,  and  with- 
out any  binary  weapons  as  backup,  we 
will  leave  nothing  for  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors to  bargain  with,  and  leave  our 
servicemen  in  trouble  spots  of  the 
world  vulnerable  to  such  attacks. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  retain  funding 
for  binary  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion. We  will  not  be  stockpiling  signifi- 
cant amoimts  of  these  weapons  with 
this  request,  merely  providing  the  ca- 
pability to  deter  attacks.  It  takes  cour- 
age and  farsightedness  to  recognize 
that  the  best  route  toward  total  disar- 
mament is  the  methodical  reductions 
of  like  munitions. 

The  following  points  are  also  impor- 
tant: 

First.  The  cost  is  only  $2.5  billion 
over  an  8  year  period,  not  $14  billon  as 
has  been  argued. 

Second.  The  SECDEF  blue  ribbon 
panel  and  GAO  reports  are  outdated 
and  misquoted;  the  present  UJS.  stock- 
pile is  not  an  effective  deterrent. 

Third.  Proliferation  of  chemical 
weapons  has  occurred  despite  tmilater- 
al  moratorium;  16  nations  now  possess 
chemical  weapons,  compared  with  8  in 
1969. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  Army  maintains 
strict  safety  procedures  for  the  han- 
dling, testing,  and  storage  of  toxic 
chemical  munitiaDB. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [BCr.  Fascell]. 

Bfr.  FASCELL.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  BCary- 
land  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  has  two  objec- 
tives—to preserve  a  critical  weapon  in 
the  front-line  defense  of  our  NATO 
allies,  and  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  does  not  miss  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  elimination  of  all 
chemi(^  weapons. 

My  amendment  delays  the  final  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  weapons 
and  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
tmitary  chemical  weapons  now  in 
Ehirope  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988.  These  limitations  can  be  lifted  if 
at  least  one  of  our  European  NATO 
allies  agrees  to  replace  unitary  chemi- 
cal weapons  with  binary  weapons  on 
its  own  soil. 

What  my  amendment  accomplishes 
is  crucial  to  the  defense  of  NATO.  I 
say  crucial  because  the  administration 
agreed  1  year  ago  to  unilaterally 
disarm  Western  Europe  of  its  chemical 
weapons  deterrent  without  a  single 
concession  by  the  Soviets.  That  mind- 
boggling  decision  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  the  significant  Soviet  chemi- 
cal weapons  stockpiled  in  Eastern 
Europe  remains  intact  after  the  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  U.S.  chemical 
stocks  in  Europe. 

How  could  an  administration  which 
prides  itself  on  standing  up  to  the  So- 
viets award  Moscow  with  such  a  dan- 
gerous one-sided  advantage  in  Europe? 

The  administration  has  miscalculat- 
ed and  removed  our  only  real  bargain- 
ing chips  from  the  negotiating  table. 
The  new  bargaining  chips  it  wants  so 
desperately  to  produce  don't  work. 
The  Bigeye  bomb  is  the  most  blatantly 
flawed  weapon  system  since  the  disas- 
trous Divad.  In  the  face  of  repeated 
test  failures  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  and 
GAO  findings  that  the  Bigeye  has  a 
number  of  dangerous  flaws,  not  even 
binary  proponents  adv(x»te  spending 
production  money  on  the  Bigeye 
bomb. 

The  administration's  strategy  is  also 
in  error  because  it  plans  to  st(x:kpile 
binary  chemical  weapons  only  in  the 
United  States!  Picture  a  first  strike  of 
chemical  weapons  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
against  NATO  forces.  How  do  we  re- 
taliate with  nothing  in  Eiirope?  Since 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  uni- 
laterally disarm  our  NATO  allies,  they 
will  have  to  wait  weeks  for  planeloadis 
of  binary  weapons  to  be  flown  in  from 
the  United  States.  The  same  cargo 
planes  will  be  hard  pressed  to  rush 
conventional  equipment  and  soldiers 
to  the  European  battlefields.  And 
when  they're  delivered,  the  155  mm 
binary  artillery  shells  would  be  use- 
less. By  then,  our  troops  will  be  en- 
tombed in  one  vast  gas  chamber.  We 


wiU  have  lost  the  war  on  the  ground. 
with  our  Commander  in  Chief  poised 
to  launch  the  nuclear  Annageddim. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  even  prcHK>- 
nents  of  the  binary  program  now  ae^ 
to  prevent  U.S.  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  the  Ehiropean  stockpile? 

Our  former  negotiators  at  the  chem- 
ical weapons  talks  in  Geneva,  John 
Leonard  and  Charles  Floweree.  wrote 
a  few  days  ago  that  "technical  dlffknil- 
ties  with  the  binary  we^jons  them- 
selves, in  particular  the  "Bigeye" 
bomb,  and  the  problems  associated 
with  getting  them  to  the  batUefield. 
suggest  that  as  of  now  they  would  pro- 
vide a  less  effective  deterrent  to  chem- 
ical attack  in  Europe  than  the  current- 
ly deployed  and  useable  stockpile  of 
unitary  wei^ions  located  in  [West] 
Germany." 

I  stand  on  this  floor  utterly  baffled 
that  the  administration  could  be  so 
blind— it  wants  to  unilaterally  disarm 
our  chemical  deterrent  in  Europe. 

My  amendment  corrects  this  flawed 
strategy. 

It  preserves  NATO's  chemical  deter- 
rent by  conditioning  any  withdrawal 
of  unitary  weapons  with  replacement 
of  binary  weapons  on  European  soiL  I 
think  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  should  keep  facing  the  Soviets, 
toe  to  toe  until  equitable  and  verifia- 
ble arms  control  eliminating  chemical 
weapons  is  negotiated. 

This  year,  though,  we  have  an  equal- 
ly important  reason  to  delay  final  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  weapons. 
Last  month  the  State  Department  re- 
ported substantial  progress  in  negoti- 
ating a  chemical  weapons  ban  at  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva.  Soviet  negotiators  have  con- 
ceded fundamental  points  long  sought 
by  the  United  States.  Production  of 
binary  weapons  now,  after  so  much 
has  been  achieved,  will  Jeopardize,  if 
not  destroy,  a  long-awaited  opportuni- 
ty to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets on  chemical  weapons. 

Over  the  past  few  months  the  Sovi- 
ets have  made  major  concessions 
prompting  the  administration  to  de- 
scribe them  on  April  30,  1987,  as  repre- 
senting "substantial  progress": 

First.  The  Soviet  Union  has  halted 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  agree  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  chemical  wei4>ons.  and 
that  it  no  longer  insists  on  a  right  to 
divert  some  chemicals  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  have  experts  from  each 
superpower  nation  visit  the  other's 
sites  to  observe  destruction  proce- 
dures. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
building  an  incinerator  for  destroying 
its  chemical  wei4>ons  stocks. 

Fifth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  International  onsite  iiiq;>ectk>n  of 
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dmnlod  inrodoctlan  and  destructive 
teeflltie*. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  "challenge  inspections"  of  qpecified 
pltntf 

Seventh.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  strict  routine  inspection  of 
the  chemical  industry. 

El^th.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  the  creation  of  an  international 
agency  that  would  have  a  permanent 
preaence  and  would  conduct  surprise 
Infections  if  violations  are  suspected. 

In  commenting  oa  these  significant 
Soviet  concenlons.  the  Chief  UJS.  Ne- 
gotiator said: 

me  Soviet  Union  has  e«entially  accepted 
the  vesteni  proposals  for  the  declaration. 
mooltorlnc  snd  destruction  of  chemical 
weapoos  production  fadUties.  including 
inteinatkKial  on-site  verification  proce- 
dures. 

AU  of  these  Soviet  concessions  were 
made  without  binary  weapons  produc- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes. 

Faced  with  these  Soviet  concessions 
and  with  a  weapons  program  that 
clearly  has  lost  its  military  rationale, 
the  Pentagon  still  manages  to  pull  out 
one  last  chestnut:  that  we  now  need 
the  binary  program  for  arms  control. 
But  witness  the  Pentagon's  flawed 
strategy. 

The  Pentagon  agrees  with  NATO 
not  to  deploy  new  chemical  weapons  in 
Europe  in  return  for  our  unilaterally 
withdrawing  the  current  ones.  Then 
they  tell  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
an  ixHcentive  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
chMnw^i  weapons— because  the  United 
States  is  going  to  produce  a  binary 
chemical  wem>on  with  a  S-mile  range 
to  be  deployed  only  in  the  United 
States,  some  5.000  miles  away  from 
the  European  battlefield.  Some  incen- 
tive! 

That  would  be  like  withdrawing  all 
our  INF  weapons  from  Eiirope  before 
we  conclude  an  INF  agreement  with 
the  Soviets.  How  preposterous! 

My  amendment  preserves  the  threat 
of  production,  while  halting  the  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  our  bargaining 
chips  txvm  Europe.  The  Pentagon  can 
still  procure  binary  components  and 
other  production  materials  that  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  produce 
new  bbury  chemical  weapons  during 
fiscal  year  1989  if  the  Soviets  do  not 
agree  to  a  negotiated  chemical  weap- 
ons ban  over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Our  former  negotiators,  James  Leon- 
ard and  Charles  Floweree,  say  that  "if 
there  were  no  final  assembly  of  binary 
mxmitlons  during  the  coming  year, 
there  would  probably  be  little  or  no 
impact  OD.  Soviet  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate. In  fact,  such  a  suq^ension  of 
Unary  weapons  assembly  could  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  negotiating  cli- 
mate. At  the  same  time  *  *  *  UJ3.  na- 
tional security  would  not  be  adversely 
affected." 

My  amendment  preserves  a  realistic, 
viable  and  effective  arms  control  and 


defmse  policy  for  chemical  wei4>ons. 
Our  efforts  shotild  be  based  on  using 
the  arms  control  process  to  eliminate 
Soviet  and  American  chemical  weap- 
ons as  part  of  a  global  ban. 

Our  policy  should  not  be  based—as 
DOD  would  like— on  producing  chemi- 
cal weapons  that: 

Don't  work; 

Can't  be  deployed  where  they  are 
needed— in  Ehirope;  and 

E)on't  address  the  requirement  of 
TP^^intjiining  the  cuiTent  chemical  de- 
terrent capability  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment succeeds,  the  administration  will 
not  prevail  on  its  plan  to  unilaterally 
withdraw  U.S.  chemical  weapons  from 
Europe,  while  producing  flawed  binary 
weapons  for  deployment  only  in  the 
United  States. 

And  don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  Soviet  negotiators  are  fooled 
by  the  administration's  strategy  to 
scare  them  into  disarmament  with  the 
United  States  production  of  flawed 
binary  weapons  based  on  a  flawed  de- 
ployment strategy.  If  anything,  imple- 
menting the  administration's  plan  to 
unilaterally  disarm  Europe  will  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  there's  no  point 
in  giving  up  what  they  don't  have  to 
give  up. 

Never  has  the  Pentagon  given  up  so 
much  for  nothing  at  all! 

The  bottom  line  of  the  DOD  plan— 
UJS.  binary  production  coupled  with 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  chemical 
weapons  from  Europe— is  useless  in 
both  the  military  equation  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviets  and  at  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  Soviets.  It  undermines 
and  mocks  what  U.S.  Ambassador 
L3mn  Hansen,  our  negotiator  in 
Geneva,  described  last  month  as  our 
objective:  "to  rid  the  world  of  chemi- 
cal weapons." 

The  only  thing  the  DOD  plan  prom- 
ises to  do  is  to  increase  the  Federal 
deficit,  waste  money  on  weapons  that 
don't  work,  and  squander  the  chance 
for  a  chemical  weapons  agreement 
with  the  Soviets. 

A  "yes"  vote  for  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment is  a  vote: 

For  the  mutual  elimination  of  both 
United  States  and  Soviet  chemical 
weapons; 

Against  imilateral  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  chemical  stocks  in  Europe: 

For  avoiding  another  expensive  arms 
race  in  chemical  weapons;  and 

For  mutual  chemical  arms  destruc- 
tion, not  production. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  with  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  Fascell 
amendment. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bohior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
discuss  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  for 
18  years,  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  the 
United  States  has  upheld  the  morato- 
rium on  chemical  weapons  production. 

Since  coming  into  office,  this  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  attacked  and 
tried  to  end  that  moratorium.  The  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  chemical 
weapons  ignores  the  opinion  of  the 
international  community,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  is  never 
Justifiable  and  should  no  longer  t>e  a 
part  of  any  nation's  arsenal. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  i?  facing 
Increasing  dangers  for  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons,  the  United 
States  must  not  abandon  its  clear 
claim  to  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
halt  its  spread. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  think 
offers  our  Nation  an  opportunity  to 
continue  efforts  to  eliminate  these 
weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the 
world. 

If  we  reject  this  amendment  today,  I 
think  we  lose  the  important  moral  lev- 
erage that  we  have  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  cooperate  in  institut- 
ing a  worldwide  ban  on  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons. 

Our  Nation's  longstanding  policy  on 
chemical  weapons  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
went  through  a  whole  litany  of  fruit- 
ful things  that  have  happened  in 
Geneva  by  way  of  discussions. 

In  late  April,  the  administration  re- 
ported that  the  Soviets  have  made  im- 
portant concessions  in  the  ongoing 
talks  to  ban  chemical  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

D  1250 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  me  tlUs  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fascell  proposal, 
as  I  view  it,  with  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  is  wishy,  and 
the  Aspin  proposal  is  washy. 

The  Fascell  approach  depends  a 
great  deal,  it  seems  to  me.  on  the  wish- 
ful thinking  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
embarked  in  a  period  of  good  will  on 
this  particular  issue,  and.  therefore, 
he  bases  a  lot  of  the  amendment  that 
he  proposes  on  thav  prospect  which  he 
views  as  very  good  about  the  Soviet 
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change  of  mind.  And  the  Aspin  »9- 
proach  is  a  bit  washy.  It  does  not  wash 
on  the  question  of  American  produc- 
tion of  this  new  system  vis-a-vis  the 
deployment  in  Europe  with  our  NATO 
allies. 

So  I  am  a  little  bit  nonpulsed  as  I 
stand  here  trying  to  decide  how  to 
vote  and  which  approach  to  reaUy  use 
on  my  final  vote.  But  I  come  down  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  Aspin  ap- 
proach because  it  does  not  delay  the 
production  of  the  deterrent  system 
which  we  all  wish  to  see  come  about. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  I 
felt  very  strongly,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  that  perhaps  chem- 
ical warfare  and  American  participa- 
tion in  it  was  not  really  acting  as  a  de- 
terrent and  it  did  not  by  Itself,  with 
the  threat  of  new  production,  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  any  commotion  by 
which  it  would  bring  it  to  the  table 
and  cause  them  to  try  to  negotiate 
with  us.  But  I  have  found  out  differ- 
ently because  I  have  observed  what 
has  happened  vis-a-vis  the  cruise  mis- 
sUe  and  disarmament  and  vis-a-vis  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  and  that 
whole  complex  of  things  which  have 
succeeded,  along  with  the  Pershing 
and  cruise  missiles,  in  bringing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  disarmament  ne- 
gotiating table.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
a  breakthrough,  at  least  on  all  these 
negotiations,  because  of  the  buildup  of 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  in 
aU  these  areas. 

So  I  am  ready  to  concede  now  the 
development  of  the  binary  system  is 
going  to  be  the  ultimate  thrust  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which  will 
cause  a  breakthrough  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  chemical  warfare  and  chemical 
components  throughout  the  world.  I 
really  believe  that.  But  I  believe  that 
to  abandon  that  full-steam-ahead  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  have  Just  the  opposite 
effect,  and  the  delay  of  a  year  may  be 
totally  destructive  to  the  prospect  of  a 
worldwide  agreement  to  end  chemical 
warfare  for  all  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment, 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  this  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  ought  to 
support  even  if  he  does  not  like  the 
other  part  That  is  the  one  that  says 
you  cannot  spend  any  money  to 
remove  the  deterrent  system  we  have 


now  contained  in  place.  Why  would 
the  genUonan  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  entertain  a  division  of 
that  amendment  to  that  degree? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way 
to  do  that  Is  to  vote  for  the  first 
amendment  and  then  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  wishy-washy.  I 
have  to  choose  between  the  two. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BAr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hahser]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  amendment  which  cuts 
funding  for  the  modernization  of  our 
chemical  weapons  arsenal. 

I've  listened  intently  to  the  argu- 
ments presented  as  to  why  we  should 
not  modernize  our  chemical  weapons 
stockpile.  I've  heard  that  we  do  not 
need  binary  chemical  weapons  because 
we  already  have  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  unitary  weapons  on  hand.  Let 
me  suggest  to  these  forward  thinkers 
that  they  take  a  trip  to  Tooele.  UT. 
We've  given  them  an  old  leaker  to 
clutch  to  their  chests  while  they  at- 
tempt to  figure  out  how  to  load  the 
corroding  shell  filled  with  mustard 
agent  into  today's  munitions.  It  can't 
be  done,  because  what  we  have  in  our 
stockpile  is  a  pile  of  junk.  We  haven't 
produced  chemical  weapons  since  1969, 
and  what's  out  there  isn't  doing 
anyone  any  good. 

The  condition  of  these  obsolete  uni- 
tary weapons  is  exactly  why  Congress 
mandated  that  we  get  rid  of  them  by 
1994.  Of  our  current  stockpUe,  more 
than  half  is  either  not  deliverable  or 
not  repairable.  Of  the  remainder,  only 
a  small  portion— 10  percent— Is  usable. 
Even  this  10  percent  Is  limited  by  vari- 
ous deficiencies. 

Binary  is  the  answer  to  our  lack  of  a 
credible  chemical  weapons  deterrent. 
Unlike  unitary  weapons  where  the 
agent  is  premixed.  binary  weapons 
consist  of  two  industrial  chemicals 
stored  in  separate  containers  which 
are  mixed  to  produce  a  lethal  chemical 
agent  only  after  the  miuiition  is  fired. 
The  shelf  life  of  these  weapons  is  very 
long,  and  they  present  no  hazard  to 
life  while  in  storage  since  they  are  no 
more  toxic  than  normal  commercial 
household  insecticides. 

Tooele,  UT,  stores  42  percent  of  our 
obsolete  unitary  weapons.  We  have 
leakers  in  my  district,  and  while  there 
are  no  stronger  supporters  of  defense 
than  my  own  constituents,  they  would 
much  rather  store  the  safe  biiury 
than  the  obsolete  unitary. 

The  second  point  I'd  like  to  make  is 
that  we  are  without  a  chemical  weap- 
ons deterrent.  Binary  provides  us  with 
that  c^?abillty. 


Chemical  weapons  have  not  been 
used  against  a  country  that  had  a 
modem  chemical  wei^wns  deterrent 
ciM?abillty.  They  were,  however,  used 
during  World  War  I.  They've  also  been 
used  in  Yemen.  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iran.  Not  one  of 
these  countries  had  the  capability  to 
retaliate.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
World  War  II.  Hitler  had  the  capabU- 
ity  of  using  chemical  weapons,  but  he 
chose  not  to  do  so  because  the  Allies 
could  have  retaliated,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive arsenal  of  chemical  we^wns 
and  munitions,  delivery  ssrstems,  pro- 
tective equipment,  and  an  extensive 
chemical  force  structure  which  far  ex- 
ceeds reasonable  defense  require- 
ments. 

Although  our  chemical  defensive 
posture  has  Improved  significantly  in 
the  past  few  years,  thanlts  in  large 
part  to  the  excellent  work  of  my  con- 
stituents at  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
who  test  chemical  defensive  wei^mns, 
defense  alone  is  not  enough.  Without 
a  credible  ability  to  respond  to  a  chem- 
ical attack  in  kind,  the  Soviets,  or  any 
other  potential  enemy,  could  force  us 
to  bear  the  burden  of  operating  in  hot. 
uncomfortable  chemical  protective 
gear  without  their  being  similarly  en- 
ciunbered.  Our  chemical  weapons  im- 
balance invites  the  Soviets  to  make 
first  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

Binary  mimitions  promises  to  help 
correct  the  imbalance  that  exists  and 
Improves  our  ability  to  deter  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons. 
We've  had  too  many  delays  for  "Just 
one  more  year."  I  urge  immediate 
funding  of  the  modernization  of  our 
chemical  weapons  stockpUe. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BATEMAif]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  significant  na- 
tional security  Issues  that  we  will  have 
to  face  in  this  session,  as  we  have  had 
to  face  it  in  prior  sessions. 

The  amendments  which  are  being 
offered  would  in  effect  do  incredible 
damage  to  our  ongoing  effort  to  devel- 
op an  adequate  deterrent  against  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  pointing  up 
a  need  further  emphasized  by  the  like- 
lihood of  agreements  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  intermediate  and  short-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  It  reem- 
phasizes  our  need  to  develop  our  con- 
ventional war-fighting  capability. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  fur- 
ther impair,  delay,  or  make  impossible 
this  binary  chemical  deterrent  not- 
withstanding the  ongoing  support  of 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  all 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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staff  toe  many  yean,  our  Supreme 
Anted  OommaiMla>  in  Europe,  the  uni- 
f otm  support  of  aU  our  other  Joint  and 
unified  commander*,  and  I  anure  the 
ICembera  that  we  wOl  be  defeating  the 
objective  sought  by  the  overwhelming 
number  of  our  ground  forces  and  our 
Air  Fovee  actually  on  staticm  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  throui^out  the  world. 

America  needs  this  deterrent.  Amer- 
ica needs  binary  chemical  weapons 
and  the  capability  they  give  us  to 
deter  war. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite,  if  I  have  the 
^iitn»  remaining.  Uiat  there  is  indeed  a 
linkage  between  our  binary  capability 
that  Congress  has  approved,  subject  to 
some  limitations,  and  the  Soviets  fi- 
nally indicating  some  possibilities  of 
reaching  an  agreement  on  the  banning 
of  ffhf«"<«^i  weapons.  The  Soviet  nego- 
tiator in  Ooaeva  in  April  1987  stated 
that  there  was  a  clear  linkage  between 
the  American  binary  capability  antici- 
pated in  the  fall  of  this  year  and  the 
necessity  for  a  Russian  proposal  on 
h*nTii«g  fti^twirmi  weapons.  So  there  is 
that  linkage. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Batbuh]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKnrsoHl  has  9  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Biiaryland 
[Mrs.  BraoH]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Portcr]  who  is  a  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Vb.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  sixth  year  that  we  have  debated 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
At  the  b^gtnntng  of  the  debate  we  had 
$1  trillion  worth  of  debt,  and  now  our 
Natlon  has  $2.3  trillion  worth  of  debt, 
and  the  issue  is  the  same  and  my  con- 
cerns are  the  same.  That  is  that  with 
deficits  of  $221  billion  last  year  and 
$180  billion  this  year,  can  we  afford 
this  money  on  a  new  program  for 
chemical  weapons?  I  think  the  answer 
to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  "no." 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  misconcep- 
tions. I  Just  heard  a  bunch  of  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Let  me  say, 
first,  that  we  do  need  a  chemical  de- 
terrent against  Soviet  first  use:  second, 
we  have  such  a  deterrent  in  place;  and. 
third,  the  administration's  plan  wHl 
lessen  rather  than  strengthen  that  de- 
terrent. 

Those  who  want  to  spend  the  money 
now  on  new  binary  weapons  say  that 
the  old  stockpQe,  that  is,  the  current 
stockpile,  is  old  and  leaky.  Sure,  part 
of  it  is,  but  that  is  not  the  part  we  are 
relying  on.  The  usable  stockpile  is  in 
excellent  condition.  There  is  0.006  per- 
cent leakers  in  that  usable  stockpile. 
The  aging  tests  show  that  the  agent  is 
in  good  shape.  A  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion said  that  it  is  not  deteriorating, 
that  it  is  fine.  We  have  a  huge  stock- 
pQe of  very  viable  chonical  weapons 


forward  deployed  in  EuR^ie  where  the 
Soviets  m^t  first  use  it.  We  provide 
that  deterrent,  it  Is  in  good  sh^ie.  and 
it  is  available. 

The  administration,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  building  of  binary  weapons, 
made  an  agreement  with  West  Germa- 
ny that  we  would  withdraw  that  good 
stockpile  unilaterally,  and  that  even  in 
time  of  crisis  we  would  have  to  get  the 
permission  from  Germany  as  to 
whether  we  would  bring  weapons  to 
the  front.  So  we  are  unilaterally  with- 
drawing a  perfectly  good  deterrent 
stockpile,  we  are  giving  the  Soviets  a 
chemical-free  zone  in  Western  Europe, 
one  that  is  free  of  United  States 
chemicals  but  not  of  Soviet  chemicals, 
and  this  is  all  to  further  a  plan  to 
build  new  chemical  wei^wns. 

If  we  build  binaries,  what  do  we  do 
with  them?  Our  NATO  allies  will  not 
let  us  put  them  in  Western  Europe. 
They  will  be  stored  in  the  United 
States,  and  supposedly  we  are  to  rush 
them  to  the  front  in  time  of  crisis.  I 
think  that  wiU  bring  on  a  chemical 
attack  rather  than  deter  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  situation.  The 
Rules  Committee  gave  that  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AspiNl,  and  now  he  is  at- 
tempting to  use  it  to  confuse  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  not  be  confused.  Vote  for  the  Aspin 
amendment.  It  is  going  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skxltoh],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bthon],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt].  Then  vote  for  Pascell  because 
Fascell  has  that  amendment  included 
in  his  amendment,  and  It  does  one 
thing  more.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
stockpile  where  it  belongs  in  Western 
Europe  to  deter  Soviet  first  use.  but  it 
prevents  finally  the  assembly  of  chem- 
ical weapons  for  an  additional  year,  it 
saves  billions  of  dollars  that  we  do  not 
need  to  spend,  and  it  preserves  at  least 
some  sanity  with  reference  to  our  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  both  amendments. 

Bdrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skklton]. 
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Bfr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old 
saying:  "The  more  emotion,  the  less 
reason." 

I  think  that  is  indicative  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  debate  and  thought  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  defensive  binary  weapon  for 
our  country. 

Historically  speaking,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  World  War  I  where  polson- 
our  gas  or  chemical  warfare  was  first 
used,  with  that  one  exception,  the 


other  times  in  history  from  that  time 
on.  and  there  have  been  a  handful  as 
recited  by  the  gentleman  earlier,  it  has 
been  only  when  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion, and  only  when  the  threat  of  re- 
taliation, has  been  absent. 

Consequently,  we  see  that  a  chemi- 
cal stockpile  is  a  preventative  toward 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  time  of 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  our  good  friend, 
has  offered  an  amendment.  I  speak 
against  that  amendment  and  in  favor 
of  the  Aspin  amendment  which  will  be 
described  a  bit  later,  but  I  took  the 
time  to  read  the  Fascell  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  liken  that  to  the  book 
written  by  Joseph  Heller,  a  comic 
novel  of  some  years  ago  entitled 
"Catch-22." 

In  that  book  Mr.  Heller  sets  forth 
the  problem  that  the  pilots  involved  in 
the  war  who  are  mentally  unbalanced 
or  crazy  would  not  be  permitted  to  fly 
in  combat,  but  those  pilots  who  real- 
ized that  they  had  to  be  crazy  to  go 
into  aerial  combat,  in  other  words,  a 
catch-22. 

Anyone  who  thought  himself  crazy 
for  going  into  combat  could  not  be 
crazy,  because  he  realized  the  danger- 
ousness  of  the  situation  confronting 
him. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  take  the  time 
to  read  the  Fascell  amendment,  we 
have  exactly  the  same  situation.  We 
have  the  situation  in  part  A  of  the 
Fascell  amendment  that  says  both 
final  assembly  of  binary  munitions 
and  withdrawal  of  unltu-y  chemical 
weapons  in  Europe  another  year,  until 
October  1988. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
says  that  the  earlier  limitations  shall 
cease  to  apply  if  the  United  States 
chemical  munitions  stored  in  Eivope 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment,  October 
1,  1987,  of  this  act  are  replaced  with 
binary  chemical  munitions  stationed 
on  the  soil  of  at  least  one  European 
member  nation  of  NATO.  That  cannot 
happen. 

That  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The 
Fascell  amendment  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  replace  unitary  stocks  in  Europe 
with  binary  munitions,  since  those 
new  munitions  will  not  be  ready,  and 
would  not  be  produced  imder  part  A  of 
the  Fascell  amendment.  It  Jiist  does 
not  make  sense,  catch-22. 

If  we  Usten  to  reason  rather  than  to 
emotion,  we  will  vote  against  the  Fas- 
cell amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  how 
different  wet^wns  seem  to  acquire  per- 
sonalities of  their  own.  Whether  a  par- 
ticular system  is  liked  or  disliked  often 


has  little  to  do  with  how  it  fits  into 
our  defense  strategy.  The  MX,  for  in- 
stance, remains  uni>opular  largely  due 
to  its  first-strike,  silo-busting  capabili- 
ties. Tet  submarines,  long  the  super- 
star of  late  night  World  War  II 
movies,  remain  popular  even  though 
they  contain  the  same  deadly  force  as 
the  hi4)le8s  MX. 

On  the  popularity  ladder  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  absolute  bottom  rung 
is  occupied  by  chemical  weapons. 
Those  who  without  batting  an  eye 
would  vote  for  a  submarine  capable  of 
destrosring  every  major  city  in  Russia 
view  chemical  wev>ons  supporters 
with  horror  and  its  lacking  even  basic 
civility. 

Yet  if  you  believe  as  I  do  in  the 
value  of  deterrence  as  a  defense  strate- 
gy, there  is  more  reason  to  support 
chemical  weapons  than  many  of  the 
others.  For  one  thing,  we  know  that 
durhig  World  War  II  our  enemies  con- 
templated using  nerve  gas  but  didn't 
because  the  Allies  were  prepared  to 
use  their  own  supplies.  Second,  its  one 
area  of  weaponry  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  modernizing  and  en- 
larging its  supplies.  Third,  its  actually 
being  used  in  the  world  today,  most  re- 
cently by  the  Iraqies  against  the  Irani- 
ans. Fourth,  our  supplies  are  outdat- 
ed—dangerous to  transport  or  handle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  vote  for 
weapons  because  we  like  them.  These 
are  all  deadly,  dirty  instruments  of 
terror,  one  no  better  or  worse  than  the 
other.  We  vote  for  them  because  we 
believe  that  a  relative  balance  in  each 
category  of  weapons  is  our  best  de- 
fense against  either  side  believing  it 
can  prevail  against  the  other.  Chemi- 
cal weapons  occupy  their  own  strategic 
niche— more  lethal  than  most  conven- 
tional weapons,  yet  not  as  vastly  dev- 
astating as  nuclear  ones.  It  is  clearly 
one  of  those  niches  or  categories 
where  deterrence  demands  balance, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  or 
agreement  would  be  heightened  by 
neither  side  maintaining  an  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Bftr.  Dickihson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  situation  has  been  adequate- 
ly explained  and  it  clearly  is  a  catch- 
22.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  offers 
an  amendment  in  two  parts,  one  that 
says  you  cannot  withdraw  our  unitary 
chemical  wei^Tons  from  E\irope  until 
they  are  replaced  with  the  binary 
weapons  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  second  part  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  United  States  essentially 
cannot  make  binary  weapons. 

An  outright  prohibition  would  have 
made  more  sense. 

I  think  the  Members  understand 
that  this  is  a  "King  of  the  Hill"  series 
of  amendments.  The  last  amendment 


that  is  adopted  is  the  one  that  counts, 
which  means  that  regardless  of  the 
result  on  the  Aspin  amendment,  if  the 
Fascell  amendment  subsequently 
passes,  the  Aspin  amendment  becomes 
meaningless.  If  you  vote  for  tmth,  then 
in  essence  you  are  eliminating  the 
Aspin  amendment  in  favor  of  the  Fas- 
cell amendment. 

Do  we  really  need  chemical  weap- 
ons? The  answer  to  that  is  "yes."  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  debate  on 
the  point. 

The  intelligence  community  has  told 
us  that  diuing  the  late  stages  of  World 
War  n  when  the  Germans  were  on  the 
defensive.  Hitler  contemplated  using 
any  weapon  he  could  find  to  reverse 
the  tide  of  the  war,  including  chemical 
weapons.  Only  the  threat  of  Western 
retaliation  in  iLind  kept  Hitler  from 
using  chemicals  in  World  War  n. 

It  is  this  same  rationale,  this  same 
reasoning  that  will  keep  the  Soviets 
from  using  chemicals  in  the  event  of 
hostilities.  But  it  will  work  only  if  they 
luiow  we  have  the  capability  of  using 
them.  Only  the  prospect  of  us  not 
having  a  chemical  deterrent  might 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  use  chemical 
weapons.  I  think  we  all  agree  we  need 
a  deterrent,  and  we  need  it  in  Europe. 
But  to  say  that  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment is  sensible  is  questionable,  be- 
cause it  says  that  you  cannot  bring 
unitary  chemical  weapons  back  from 
Ehut>pe  without  first  replacing  them 
with  binaries,  and  then  it  says  that 
you  cannot  make  binaries.  This  whole 
amendment  is  nothing  but  one  big 
contradiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  when  we 
vote.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing this  bill  for  almost  2Vt  weeks  and 
with  every  such  policy  amendment  we 
get  closer  to  a  veto.  This  would  negate 
6  months  of  hard  work  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  debate,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  . 

(Mr.  SPRATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  suid  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
wrap  up,  let  me  ask  first  of  all  a  ques- 
tion. What  does  this  bill  provide,  as  is. 
for  chemical  weapons?  The  answer  is 
very  little.  It  is  a  stripped  down  mini- 
mal chemical  wei4>ons  program.  The 
bill  deletes  all  production  money  for 
the  Bigeye  bomb,  and  with  good 
reason.  There  are  developmental  prob- 
lems and  I  think  there  are  still  ques- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb  since  this  has  such  little 
standoff  capability. 

What  it  provides  is  $59.3  million  to 
manufacture  155-millimeter  howitzer 
rounds. 


Now.  why  do  we  need  these  howltaer 
rounds?  Well,  basically,  the  howltaer 
rounds  are  8-inch  artillery  rounds. 
They  are  the  tactical  units  that  make 
up  our  chemical  aiaenal.  They  have  a 
shelf  life.  All  chemical  compositions 
have  a  shelf  life.  They  reach  a  point 
where  they  do  not  have  the  potency  to 
have  effectiveness  any  more. 

Now,  some  will  tell  you  that  we  have 
reached  this  point,  but  indeed,  we 
have  not.  The  commission  that  looked 
into  the  chemical  weapons  situation 
found  that  the  shelf  life  of  these 
weapons  still  existed  and  we  do  not 
know  when  it  is  going  to  run  out. 

We  do  know  that  the  casing  cor- 
rodes. We  do  know  that  the  potency  is 
lost  with  time.  We  do  know  that  even- 
tually and  in  the  foreseeable  futiu%  we 
will  need  to  replace  them,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  doing  it  now. 

This  is  not  an  enhancement,  an  en- 
largement or  an  addition  to  our  arse- 
nal. It  is  an  improvement  that  really 
replaces  our  artillery  rounds  that  we 
have  now  with  other  artillery  rounds 
which  will  be  better  in  these  respects. 
First  of  all,  the  existing  155  rounds 
have  a  range  of  17  kilometers.  That  is 
hardly  useful  on  today's  mobile  battle- 
fields. The  155  rounds  we  are  building 
will  have  a  range  of  about  24  to  25  kll- 
.ometers.  It  makes  them  more  effective 
and  more  useful  on  today's  battle- 
fields. 

Second,  they  will  have  a  better  base 
flight.  They  will  be  more  effective. 
They  will  not  corrode  as  easily. 

Third,  they  will  have  binary  compo- 
nents. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
these  artillery  rounds  are  transport- 
able, and  keep  in  mind  that  the  only 
soldiers  we  lost  in  the  Second  World 
War  due  to  gasing  were  sailors  on  a 
ship,  our  ship,  that  was  bombed  by  the 
Germans,  which  had  chnnical  muni- 
tions on  board.  Consequently,  the 
Navy  does  not  lilEe  to  carry  unitary 
weapons,  nor  does  the  Air  Force,  and 
for  good  reason. 

Unit  binary  wemrans  are  safer  to 
use,  and  finally,  they  are  easier  to  dis- 
pose of. 

If  you  look  in  this  bill  and  trace  it 
out  to  1994.  you  wiU  see  for  the  Bigeye 
bomb  and  for  the  binary  weapons  we 
want  to  build,  we  have  about  $2  billion 
planned  over  the  next  6  to  7  years.  We 
have  an  equal  amount  of  money,  $2 
billion,  to  dispose  of  those  unitary 
weapons  that  we  have  on  hand. 

What  purpose  is  served  by  fencing? 
All  it  does  is  stop  the  production  proc- 
ess on  December  1.  1987;  delay  it  to 
October  1,  1988.  We  will  reach  that 
point  on  December  1  when  logically 
and  reasonably  we  would  proceed  with 
the  assembly  of  these  weapons. 

Why  not  proceed?  What  does  this  do 
other  than  enciunber  and  obstruct  the 
production  process? 
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It  does  lerve  a  oounterpurpose  and 
that  oounterparpoM  is  to  take  away 
the  little  bit  of  incentive  we  have 
given  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  with  us 
in  the  chemical  weapons  treaty  negoti- 
ations that  are  going  on  right  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisoondn  [Mr.  Asfih]  is  recog- 
nlaed  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  StbattI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Blr.  Chairman,  there 
is  some  information  to  the  effect  that 
we  may  be  reaching  a  breakthrough  in 
the  chemical  wemons  talks.  It  Is  not 
clear  yet  whether  we  have  reached 
that  point,  but  the  principals  are  nego- 
tiating with  each  other  and  this  is  the 
probable  outline  of  the  treaty  if  we 
were  to  reach  one.  We  would  destroy 
all  our  existing  chemical  stocks  down 
to  a  very  »ntn<Tnai  level.  The  destruc- 
tion would  be  mutually  observed  on 
site  by  both  sides. 

Second,  we  would  have  very  intru- 
sive inspection,  inspection  on  demand, 
continuous  monitoring  to  make  sure 
that  neither  side  was  producing  chemi- 
cal wemTons. 

Finally,  we  would  retain  a  residual 
force,  not  enoiigh  for  either  side  to 
have  offensive  capacity,  but  enough 
for  either  side  to  retaliate  if  the  other 
side  cheated,  broke  through  and  did 
indeed  have  a  chemical  arsenal  which 
was  concealed  during  the  term  of  the 
treaty. 

So  since  the  likely  outcome  of  any 
treaty  is  this  residual  force,  it  follows 
that  we  wlU  need  even  if  we  achieve  a 
treaty  to  maintain  a  chemical  arsenal 
of  some  description,  and  logically 
speaking,  practically  speaking,  the  ar- 
senal we  would  want  to  retain  for  pur- 
poses of  safety  and  utility,  for  trans- 
portability, would  be  a  binary  arsenal. 
That  is  why  it  makes  sense  to  go 
ahead  on  this  logical  mintmai  produc- 
tion program  to  produce  the  155-mllli- 
meter  rounds.  Just  as  we  planned  to 
do.  to  continue  on  because  whether  we 
have  a  treaty  or  not.  we  need  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  adding  to  our 
offensive  capability.  This  is  a  very 
practical  program  for  replacing  and 
anhanring  and  Improving  to  some 
extent  the  artiUery  roimds  that  we 
now  have  in  our  arsenal. 

Blr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCoBDTl. 

(Mr.  McCURDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Fascell 
amendment. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members,  we  are 
first  going  to  vote  on  my  substitute, 
which  I  think  takes  the  best  part  of 
the  Fascell  amendment.  It  is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter] 
says,  his  amendment,  and  it  is  correct. 
We  are  going  to  vote  on  that  part  of  it. 

The  point  is  that  that  is  the  part  of 
the  Fascell  amendment  that  makes 
some  sense.  In  essence  it  says  to  our 
Government,  "Don't  take  those  uni- 
tary chonicals  out  of  there  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  on  the  binaries. 
There  is  no  sense  In  taldng  out  what 
we  have  already  got.  Let  us  at  least 
leave  those  in." 

The  rest  of  the  Fascell  amendment, 
however,  is  very,  very  nefarious.  What 
the  Fascell  amendment  then  does  is 
proceed  to  fence  the  final  assembly  of 
the  binaries  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  it 
fences  it  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  this  E>efen8e  bill. 

Let  me  say  why  I  am  opposed  to 
that.  I  believe  in  arms  control,  and  I 
believe  in  arms  control  in  chemical 
weapons.  But  you  cannot  get,  as  we 
continue  to  learn,  arms  control  by  iml- 
laterally  canceling  weapons  systems. 
The  best  example  we  have  of  this  is 
the  INF  agreement  which  is  now 
before  us.  If  the  people  who  had  op- 
posed the  INF  deployments,  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  pour- 
ing out  into  the  streets  who  opposed 
the  deployment  of  the  GLCM's  and 
the  Pershing  II's,  had  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  deplojmnent  of  the 
GLCM's  and  the  Pershing  II's,  does 
any  Member  of  this  House  think  that 
we  would  be  talking  about  zero-zero 
now  as  part  of  an  agreement?  Fat 
chance.  There  is  no  way  that  that 
would  have  happened. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  Back 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
the  big  issue  was  were  we  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  in  this  country.  It  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  getting  can- 
celed in  Congress  over  in  the  Senate. 
Finally,  Spiro  Agnew  broke  the  tie  and 
we  ended  up  appropriating  the  money 
for  the  ABM  system. 

Suppose  the  Congress  had  killed  the 
ABM  system.  Is  there  any  Member  of 
this  House  who  thinks  that  we  would 
have  had  an  agreement  in  1972  ban- 
ning ABM's  on  both  sides?  Absolutely 
no  way. 

At  some  point  we  have  got  to  under- 
stand that  if  you  are  for  arms  control, 
you  have  got  to  be  for  building  some 
of  these  weapons.  The  Soviets  are  not 
philanthropists.  They  are  not  paci- 
fists. They  do  not  give  away  something 
for  nothing.  We  have  to  have  an  ongo- 
ing program  in  order  to  get  them  seri- 
ous about  arms  control. 

AMKNDIIXHT  OfTXRED  BT  US.  ASPDI 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AsFim  At  the 
end  of  tiUe  I  of  division  A  (page  31,  after 
line  15),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  us.  WnHDCAWAL  Or  KUaOPKAN  CHUaCAL 
8T0CKPILK. 

United  States  chemical  munitions  stored 
In  E^urope  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  removed  from  Europe 
unless  they  are  replaced  with  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  stationed  on  the  soil  of  at 
least  one  European  member  nation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asput]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  mlntues  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  reocognlzes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leath]. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to 
take  the  well  and  argue  against  a 
person  whom  you  have  great  respect 
for,  and  I  have  enormous  respect  for 
Chairman  Fascell,  and  not  very  often 
do  I  differ  with  him.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Just  have  to  say  with  all  due  re- 
spect that  this  is  an  issue  on  which  I 
think  he  has  been  wrong  for  the  5 
years  that  I  have  been  involved  in  it, 
and  I  think  particularly  at  this  point 
in  history  that  he  is  more  wrong  than 
ever. 

Those  of  us  who  have  listened  to 
this  debate  over  the  last  5  years  where 
we  have  attempted  to  do  exactly  what 
Chairman  Aspin  said,  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  so  that  we  could  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  that  we  are  fi- 
nally there,  we  Just  keep  on  saying, 
"No,  we  don't  want  to  do  it." 

In  1969  the  United  States  unilateral- 
ly stopped  producing  chemical  weap- 
ons. For  that  entire  18-year  period  we 
have  talked  and  talked  and  talked  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  net  result 
has  been  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  14 
plants  that  are  pumping  out  tons  and 
tons  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons on  an  annual  basis.  Only  after  last 
year's  vote  where  we  thought  that  we 
had  finally  broken  throtigh  on  this 
issue  and  said.  "Yes,  we're  going  to  re- 
place these  old  40-  and  50-year-old  uni- 
tary stocks  that  are  more  dangerous  to 
our  people  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
civilian  populations  than  they  are  to 
the  enemy"— only  since  that  time  has 
the  Soviet  Union  started  seriously 
trying  to  reach  or  perhaps  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  us. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  chemi- 
cal weapons  are  bad.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  will  say  that  nerve  gas  is  a 
wonderful  thinr.  it  is  a  terrible  thing. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is:  Is  it 
necessary  for  a  world  power  like  our- 
selves to  have  a  comparable  chemical 


weapons     arsenal     against     another 
major  power? 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  that. 
History  tells  us  that  yes,  that  is  the 
only  way  that  you  deter  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  World  War  II  was 
an  example  of  that.  The  conflicts  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  since  then 
were  examples  of  that.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents, the  people  who  keep  trying  to 
destroy  this  modernization  program, 
will  say,  "Oh,  we  don't  want  to  get  rid 
of  chemical  weapons.  We  admit  that 
chemical  weapons  are  needed." 

Well,  it  is  facetious  to  say  that  they 
are  needed  and  then  continue  year 
after  year  after  year  to  try  to  destroy 
a  program  that  makes  them  viable. 

The  fact  that  we  have  unitary 
stocks,  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
unitary  stocks  prepositioned  in  Europe 
and  in  this  coimtry,  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  a  chemical  deterrence.  It 
is  Just  the  opposite;  we  do  not  have  a 
chemical  deterrence. 

No  one  argues,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  need  a  chemical  deterrence, 
and  we  need  to  vote  for  the  Aspin 
amendment  and  against  the  Fascell 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
one  that  I  originally  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization. The  Committee  on  Rules 
designated  it  as  a  substitute  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  and  he  is  now  offering  it  as 
the  designated  hitter,  as  it  were. 

The  difficulty  is  that  Mr.  Aspin  was 
hoping  to  get  it  in  a  different  order,  to 
have  it  come  last  rather  than  first,  and 
so  here  he  is  offering  my  amendment 
that  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  reverse  order,  and  it 
is  a  rather  foolish  situation  overall. 

But  what  are  the  merits  of  the  issue, 
Mr.  Chairman?  First,  if  we  are  going 
to  build  new  binary  weapons,  the  ques- 
tion has  to  immediately  occur  to  mind, 
"What  do  we  do  with  these  things?" 
We  have  a  huge  stockpile  of  existing 
unitary  and  more  efficient  weapons  in 
Western  Europe  in  good  shape,  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
binary  weapons? 

Well,  our  NATO  allies  are  not  going 
to  take  these  weapons  on  their  soil, 
and  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
people  in  the  streets,  we  are  talking 
about  the  governments  of  every  one  of 
those  NATO  nations.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  anjrthlng  to  do  with  new 
binary  chemical  weapons,  and  they 
will  not  take  them.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  build  them,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  sit  on  the  soil  in  Utah. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Soviets  are  going  to  be 
deterred  by  binary  weapons  sitting  on 
the  soil  in  southern  Utah.  5.000  miles 


away  from  the  front.  The  Soviets  are 
not  going  to  initiate  an  infantry  attack 
in  southern  Utah,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  going  to  initiate  it  at  the  Fulda 
Gap,  and  that  is  where  the  deterrent 
must  be  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  deterrent 
of  any  type  at  alL  It  is  not  going  to  be 
there.  We  will  build  them;  they  are 
going  to  Utah.  They  will  not  go  where 
we  need  them. 

So  the  question  is:  Should  we  not 
keep  our  deterrent  stockpile,  which  is 
huge,  not  leaking,  in  good  shape,  pro- 
viding a  deterrent  in  Western  Europe? 
That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
does,  and  I  would  urge  its  support. 

What  is  beyond  this,  however,  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  vote 
for  new  binary  weapons.  Why  build 
them  if  you  cannot  deploy  them?  Why 
waste  the  money?  Do  we  need  it  now? 
Do  we  need  it  in  the  face  of  huge  defi- 
cits and  an  increasing  national  debt 
that  is  over  $2  trillion?  The  answer  to 
that  is  no,  we  do  not  need  it  now.  We 
may  need  it  sometime  in  the  future, 
but  not  today. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  them,  are 
they  not  to  be  a  deterrent,  and  can 
they  be?  The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
no,  they  cannot  be  a  deterrent.  They 
are  going  to  sit  in  southern  Utah  pro- 
viding no  deterrence  to  Soviet  first 
use,  and  the  only  reason  that  we 
would  ever  consider  building  these 
weapons  in  the  first  place  is  for  their 
deterrent  effect.  The  United  States 
has  no  intention,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
agree  with  this,  of  ever  using  chemical 
weapons  first  on  any  enemy.  We  only 
need  them  for  a  deterrent,  and  they 
wUl  not  provide  the  deterrent. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  not  to 
be  confused  by  this  foolish  procedure 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  the 
Porter  amendment  now  becoming  the 
Aspin  amendment  and  being  offered  in 
the  reverse  order  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  had  in- 
tended. 
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I  would  simply  uirge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Aspin  amendment.  It 
makes  good  sense.  Then  after  that, 
vote  for  the  Fascell  amendment  be- 
cause, it  too,  makes  good  sense. 

We  do  not  need  a  deterrent  that 
does  not  deter.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  sitting 
in  southern  Utah. 

We  need  that  deterrent  right  at  the 
front,  and  we  do  not  need  to  waste  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  about  $20  billion, 
before  we  are  all  finished,  on  new 
weapons  that  have  no  utility,  no  deter- 
rence, and  no  purpose. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
toughest  issues  that  we  will  face  be- 
cause there  is  such  an  enormous  emo- 


tional aspect  to  the  nerve  gas  lame 
that  touches  our  constituents  and  the 
people  in  our  districts.  I  want  to  make 
a  plea  to  people  who  believe  in  arms 
control,  even  maybe  to  those  people 
who  do  not  think  we  should  have  any 
nerve  gas  stockpile  but  acknowledge 
that,  in  fact,  we  do  have  a  stockpile, 
and  the  plea  is  based  simply  cm  the 
safety  aspect.  If  one  looks  at  the  nerve 
gas  that  we  have  right  now  In  Pine 
Bluff  and  other  areas,  it  Is  a  deadly, 
deadly  substance.  It  is  separated  from 
those  communities  only  through  the 
linings  and  shells  of  small  containers. 

We  have  developed  a  new  substance. 
It  is  called  a  binary  system.  If  Mem- 
bers want  to  know  what  a  bhiary 
system  is,  it  is  kind  of  like  epoxy  glue. 
It  has  two  elements,  each  of  which  is 
relatively  harmless  by  itself.  Just  like 
epoxy  glue,  the  elements  do  not  stick 
by  themselves,  and  only  ^rtiea  com- 
bined do  they  take  on  a  deadly  effect. 

The  point  is  we  put  In  law  in  the  last 
session  that  elements  in  this  binary 
system  would  be  stored  in  separate 
States.  That  means  that  the  guy  in 
Pine  Bluff.  AR,  is  going  to  have  an  ele- 
ment kind  of  like  and  ordinary  pesti- 
cide that  most  farmers  use  every  day 
on  their  fields,  and  the  guy  in  Utah  is 
going  to  have  kind  of  a  sulfur  element. 
That  is  not  a  very  deadly  element  and 
is  really  relatively  harmless.  These  ele- 
ments will  not  be  in  the  same  States. 
If  Members  ask  some  of  the  people 
from  Utah,  like  Jim  Hansen,  who  has 
seen  accidents  where  thousands  of 
sheep  have  been  killed  by  nerve  gas. 
this  makes  eminent  sense.  It  makes 
sense  to  go  forward  with  a  binary 
system  so  that  wu  can  get  rid  of  this 
deadly,  dangerous,  unitary  system. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment, and,  following  that,  the  Fascell- 
Porter  amendment. 

The  Pentagon  is  asking  us  to  allow 
them  to  unilaterally  deploy  a  new  gen- 
eration of  chemiod  wei4>ons  never 
before  seen  in  the  world:  binary  chem- 
ical weapons.  I  heard  this  request  14 
years  ago  when  I  first  served  in  this 
body.  The  Pentagon  came  to  us  at  that 
time  and  requested  a  downpasmient  of 
$5  million  to  do  research  on  this  new 
generation  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  opposed  the  request  at  that  time 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Pentagon 
had  unsafe  plans  to  ship  the  older, 
leaky  unitary  stocks  to  my  State  to 
dispose  of  them.  Second.  I  opposed  the 
plan  to  spend  many  billions  of  dollars 
on  new  chemical  weapons  because  I 
came  to  believe  that  chemical  weapons 
do  not  have  any  significant  value  as  a 
deterrent. 
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WhUe  in  Congren.  I  helped  to  put 
up  two  impoxtant  banlera  to  the 
gprekd  of  chemical  weapons. 

First,  in  1973.  I  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  have  barred  the  transpor- 
tation of  unitary  chemical  stocks 
n^«ii^>ff  state  lines.  In  response,  the 
Army  agreed  to  destroy  400,000  gal- 
lons of  aging  chemicals  onsite  in 
Denver,  rather  than  shipping  them 
Into  my  State.  Second,  1  year  ml«;f ,  in 
1974.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
the  House  passed  which  cut  research 
f^nri  development  for  binary  chemical 
weapoiA  fran  almost  $5  million  to  $3 
million.  Unfortunately,  Members  of 
Congress  come  and  go.  but  the  Penta- 
gon exotic  weapons  department  never 
quits  and.  as  Members  know,  this  issue 
comes  up  every  year. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  binary 
fhfTw*"*'  weapons  are  plagued  by  oper- 
atlmal  deficiencies.  They  are  discred- 
ited by  any  proof  of  need  for  a  new 
nerve  gas  system,  and  by  extremely 
critical  reports  by  the  GAO  and  CRS. 
And  they  are  threatening  to  the 
nearly  successful  chemical  weapons 
negotiations  In  Geneva.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  history,  the  Pentagon  is  still 
back,  ready  to  push  ahead. 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Chaimian.  today  we 
w«  be  debating,  once  again,  the  issue  of 
binary  chemical  weapons.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  un- 
neodod  modernization.  The  current  stockpile 
is  sufficient  to  deter  a  Soviet  chemk;al  attack. 
The  focus  should  be  on  chemical  am»  control 
and  not  production.  This  modernization  couM 
proyoiie  a  deadly  new  chemical  arms  race— 
undennining  any  chances  of  their  eventual 
oNmination. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
edMorial  which  i«)peared  in  Defense  News  by 
KaNh  Morrison,  a  research  analyst  for  the 
Committee  for  National  Security.  I  believe  Mr. 
Morrison  makes  an  excellent  case  against 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  renew  chemical 
wssfnnn  production.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
SRsmine  this  thoughtful  essay. 

MoDBunzmc  CHoacAL 
Tbe  Pentagon  plan  for  chemical  weapons 
modemlntioo  la  unnecewary  and  misguid- 
ed; tbe  "Blgeye"  bomb  la  of  dubious  effec- 
ttveneas  at  l>est.  Worse,  the  price  the  admin- 
iatration  baa  decided  to  pay  is  the  unilateral 
chemical  weapons  withdrawal  from  Europe. 
Tbe  net  result  could  l>e  a  dramatic  decline 
in  our  deterrent  capability  and  another  divl- 
atve  iaaue  for  the  NATO  alliance. 

The  Reagan  administration  begun  re- 
questing prodoctiOD  funds  for  new  chemical 
weapona  in  1M3.  Last  year's  Defeiue  Au- 
tboriBtlon  BUI  pennita  manufacturing  the 
budware  and  chemicals,  but  bans  final  as- 
aemldy  of  tbe  weapon's  worUns  compo- 
nents—artillery  ahella  for  one  year  and  the 
Blgeye  bomb  for  two  years. 

Tbe  United  States  stot^Ues  20.000  to 
40,000  tons  of  peralatent  and  non-persistent 
lethal  ctMoilcal  agents  on  short-  and  long- 
range  munltioas.  All  are  at  least  17  years 
old,  and  some  are  aa  much  aa  40  years  old. 
Tbe  Pentacon  daima  that  a  mere  7  per- 
cent of  the  American  atodq;>Ue  meet  current 
military  requireaaents.  But  the  1085  Stoea- 
ael  Commtealon  called  these  clalma  "unduly 
pesslmiatlc."  Julian  RoUnaon.  a  chemical 
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weapona  expert  at  Suaaex  University,  be- 
lieves that  more  tban  85  percent  of  the 
chemical  stock  la  uaable. 

Pentagon  offldals  also  have  warned  that 
many  of  the  weapons  are  leaking  their 
deadly  contents.  But  the  Stoeaael  Commis- 
sion discovered  leakage  In  an  infinitesimal 
six  shells  per  10.000  and  said  that  "rumors 
of  stored  munitions  being  dangerous  or 
leaking  appear  to  be  exaggereated  and  Inac- 
curate." 

For  deep  chemical  strikes,  aerial  spray 
tanks,  containing  persistent  gas,  and  Navy 
and  Air  Force  bombs,  with  non-persistent 
gaaes.  can  be  used.  Because  the  Pentagon 
prefers  persistent  gas  for  this  mission,  and 
aerial  spray  tanks  can  only  be  employed  by 
slow-flying  P-4  aircraft,  the  alr-dellvered 
Blgeye  bomb  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  mod- 
ernization. But  the  Blgeye  bomb  has  been  a 
diaaater. 

A  1982  test  of  the  Blgeye  resulted  In  an 
explosion  whUe  the  binary  chemicals  were 
mixing.  Robert  Barker,  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  atomic  energy,  dismisses  the 
test's  significance,  saying  It  was  conducted 
under  far  more  rigorous  conditions  than 
those  on  the  battlefield.  But  testing  since 
the  explosion  has  Yteen  with  a  pressure- 
relief  valve  on  the  twmb.  which  will  not  be 
present  in  its  final  production. 

To  protect  the  pUot,  the  chemicals  now 
will  mix  after  the  Blgeye  is  dropped  from 
the  plane.  In  order  to  have  the  time  to  mix 
properly,  the  pilot  must  release  the  t>omb  in 
a  "loft  delivery."  exposing  the  plane  to 
enemy  air  defenses. 

Other  problems  with  the  Blgeye  Include 
its  tendency  to  spontaneously  flash— vapor- 
ize and  catch  fire— when  released  from  the 
plane,  rendering  the  weapon  useless.  The 
chemical  agent  may  not  even  provide  the 
"long-term  duration"  preferred  for  deep 
strikes. 

The  Pentagon  claims  it  needs  the  Blgeye 
because  of  an  alleged  Soviet  deep-strike 
chemical  capabUlty  against  airfields,  naval 
bases  and  supply  routes. 

But  chemical  weapons  are  the  antithesis 
of  the  modem-day  "smart"  weapons,  such 
as  those  envisioned  for  NATO's  "foUow-on 
force  attack."  On  short-range  munitions, 
chemicals  indiscriminately  disable  the  at- 
tacker and  the  intended  victims.  Using  air 
delivery  for  deep  strikes  exposes  high-value 
aircraft  to  enemy  air  defenses.  Most  strikes 
can  be  accomplished  more  easily  and  effec- 
tively with  advanced  conventional  weapons. 
For  example,  a  classified  study  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses  looked  at  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Blgeye  when  attacking 
airfields.  The  Blgeye  was  said  to  have  come 
off  favorably.  But  sources  say  the  study 
compared  the  Blgeye  to  the  Rockeye.  an  ob- 
solete cluster  bomb  originally  designed  for 
use  against  soft  targets.  Advanced  airfield 
attack  munitions  that  blow  a  series  of  cra- 
ters In  the  runways  and  then  sprinkle  mines 
to  hinder  cleanup  were  not  considered. 

Although  their  battlefield  utility  is  ques- 
tionable, many  consider  chemical  weapons 
to  have  a  deterrent  value.  The  possibility  of 
eliminating  American  and  Soviet  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  from  Europe  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  NATO's  conventional 
and  chemical  deterrent  capabilities.  Amaz- 
ingly, the  chemical  modernization  program 
actually  would  be  a  step  l>ackward  for 
NATO  defense. 

The  United  States  currently  stores  100.000 
chemical  rounds  in  West  Germany.  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger.  Gen.  Bernard 
Rogers  and  members  of  the  Stoessel  Com- 
mission aU  have  testified  that  the  chemical 


weapons  stored  In  Europe  are  in  excellent 
condition.  But  In  order  to  gain  approval  for 
new  chemical  weapons.  President  Reagan 
has  pledged  to  withdraw  the  current  stocks 
and  store  all  binary  chemical  weapons  In 
the  United  States.  These  would  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe  In  "a  time  of  crisis." 

This  unilateral  chemical  withdrawal 
would  eliminate  NATO's  ablUty  to  quickly 
retaliate  to  a  surprise  chemical  attack.  Re- 
storing the  equivalent  of  100.000  unitary 
rounds  would  require  transporting  10  mil- 
lion pounds  of  binary  munitions,  displacing 
troops  and  more  valuable  conventional 
weaponry. 

It  would  create  a  "chemical  free"  Western 
Europe,  with  no  Soviet  concessions.  All 
NATO  coimtries  would  reserve  the  right  to 
deny  landing  rights  to  any  plans  carrying 
chemical  weapons. 

Negotiations  for  a  worldwide  chemical 
weapons  ban  are  taking  place  In  the  40- 
nation  Conference  on  Disarmament. 

Nerve  gases  are  gruesome  and  hopelessly 
outdated  weapons.  By  foolishly  combining 
an  unneeded  modernization  and  a  unilateral 
withdrawal,  the  Reagan  administration 
could  be  promoting  a  new  chemical  arms 
race— undermining  any  chances  for  their 
elimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered; 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  417.  noes 
0.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  129] 
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D  1345 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  alx>ve  recorded. 

PERSONAL  CXPLAHATIOM 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  detained  and  missed  voting  on 
amendment  63.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
129,  the  Aspin  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OITKHED  BT  MR.  PASCELL 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasceix:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  21. 
after  line  15).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.   lis.   LIMITATIONS  ON  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  LnoTATioNS.— Before  October  1.  1988. 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended— 

( 1 )  for  the  final  assembly  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions;  or 

(2)  to  remove  United  States  chemical  mu- 
nitions from  Europe. 

(b)  TCKMnCATION     OP     LiMITATIOlTS.— The 

limitations  in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to 
apply  if  United  States  chemical  munitions 
stored  in  Europe  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  are  replaced  with  binary 
chemical  munitions  stationed  on  the  soil  of 
at  least  one  European  member  nation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btbon]  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  and  will  be 
recogntsed  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavhoules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  this  House  needs  to  deter- 
mine the  political  and  military  utility 
of  binary  chemical  munitions.  The 
production  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons represents  a  short  sighted  decision 


that  would  overturn  our  Nation's  l<mg- 
term  commitment  to  the  elimination 
of  all  chemical  wei^Mna.  Simply 
stated,  the  Fascell  amendment  reaf- 
firms congressional  commitment  to 
the  administration's  stated  objective— 
a  negotiated  worldwide  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

At  present.  U.S.  negotiators  are  re- 
porting "significant  progress"  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  multilateral 
chemical  weapons  agreement  by  early 
next  year.  A  unilateral  U.S.  decision  to 
produce  new  nerve  gas  weapons  under- 
mines that  progress.  It  will  afford  the 
Soviets  a  new  propaganda  opportimlty 
to  divide  the  United  States  from  our 
Ehiropean  allies  and  unwittingly  in- 
crease the  risk  of  the  further  prolif- 
eration of  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion by  other  nations. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  in- 
formed Congress  that  current  chemi- 
cal weapons  will  remain  usable  well 
into  the  1990's.  This  fact  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  President's  Chemical 
Warfare  Review  Commission.  The 
Commission  also  found  claims  about 
erosion  and  safety  to  be  "exaggerat- 
ed." Therefore,  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  an  adequate  and  credible 
chemical  weapons  deterrent  capabU- 
ity. 

No  memt>er  of  the  NATO  alliance 
has  expressed  any  willingness  to 
deploy  new  chemical  weapons  on  their 
territory.  Does  it  make  any  sense  for 
Congress  to  approve  the  production  of 
new  chemical  munitions,  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  that  cannot  be  de- 
ployed in  the  theater  of  operations 
where  they  are  most  needed?  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  seasoned  strategic  an- 
alyst to  luiow  that  In  the  event  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  confrontation, 
the  United  States  will  be  sorely 
pressed  to  dedicate  any  of  its  airlift  ca- 
pacity to  the  transport  of  chemical 
munitions. 

The  Fascell  amendment  thus  pre- 
serves three  key  policies: 

First,  keeps  our  chemical  deterrent 
in  Europe  where  it  belongs.  If  you 
agree  with  Bemie  Rogers,  our  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  that  the  new  binary  chemical 
weapons  do  us  no  good  stored  in  ware- 
houses back  in  the  United  States,  then 
you  can  also  agree  with  the  Fascell 
amendment  which  simply  states  that 
we  shouldn't  finally  produce  weapons 
that  can't  be  deployed  where  they  are 
needed. 

Second,  keeps  our  bargaining  chips 
on  the  negotiating  table.  Secretary 
Weinberger  said  that  our  current 
stocks  in  Europe  are  good  into  the 
1990s  so  why  don't  we  make  sure  that 
they  stay  where  they  are  useful— in 
Etirope  and  on  the  bargaining  table  in 
Oeneva. 

Third,  keeps  a  congressional  handle 
on  spending  for  new  binary  produc- 
tion. Why  waste  billions  on  wei^Mns 
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that  cannot  be  deployed  where  they 
are  needed?  If  you  support  Congress 
kecs>inc  a  measure  of  control  over 
spending  on  the  bllllon-dollar  binary 
program,  a  program  with  a  sad  track 
record,  then  support  the  Fascell 
amendment. 

A  vote  for  the  Fascell  amendment  is 
a  vote: 

Fmr  the  mutual  elimination  of  both 
Dtalted  States  and  Soviet  chemical 
weapons; 

For  avoiding  another  expensive  arms 
race  in  Conical  wewons:  and 

For  mutual  chemical  arms  destruc- 
tion, not  production  of  new  chemical 
weapons. 

The  Fucell  amendment  is  the  most 
responsible  action  for  the  House  to  ap- 
prove. The  Fascell  amendment  pre- 
serves the  existing  United  States 
clMsiical  weapons  deterrent  in  Ehirope 
and  enhances  the  prospect  for  admin- 
istration success  In  achieving  a  super- 
power ban  on  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duetioiL 

Vote  "yes"  for  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment. 

D  1355 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skbltoh]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  Just  agreed  to  the  Aspin 
amendment,  which  makes  sense  by  re- 
placing the  existing  stockpile  with 
binary  chemical  weapons  to  be  pro- 
duced. On  the  face  of  it.  the  FasceU 
amendment  Just  does  not  work.  We 
cannot  vote  for  something  that  says 
we  cannot  refuse  production  of  binary 
and  at  the  same  time  replace  existing 
weapons  with  binary  because  under 
the  first  item  the  binaries  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding with  what  we  have  done  in  the 
basic  bill  and  under  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment is  to  have  a  deterrent,  a  deter- 
rent agidnst  chemical  use  from  an- 
other country  from  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Twice  in  this  decade  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  the  use  of  chemical 
weiMDons.  and  they  were  used  because 
there  was  no  threat  of  retaliation  from 
the  other  side.  The  same  was  true  in 
Cambodia,  because  there  was  no 
threat  of  retaliation.  In  World  War  II 
there  was  no  use  of  chemical  weapons 
because  there  was  the  threat  of  chemi- 
cal capability  on  both  sides. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  This  is  a 
matter  of  deterrence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BrooksI. 

Mr.  BROOES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fascell  amendment 
prohibiting  any  premature  withdrawal 
of  United  States  chemical  weapons 
from  Europe.  This  amendment  will 
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protect  the  country  from  the  risks  and 
costs  of  a  particularly  ill-conceived  ad- 
ministration exercise  in  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

The  Fascell  amendment  will  pre- 
serve a  key  bargaining  chip  in  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a 
time  when  prospects  for  agreement  on 
arms  control  arrangements  appear  to 
be  better  than  they  have  been  in 
years. 

Meanwhile,  the  amendment  will  also 
keep  intact  the  present  chemical  war- 
fare capability  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance— which  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  says  Is  "in  excellent  condi- 
tion"—as  a  deterent  against  any  Soviet 
temptation  in  a  European  conflict  to 
use  the  deadly  chemical  arsenal  they 
now  stockpile  only  miles  from  allied 
troops. 

The  Fascell  amendment  offers  a 
third  considerable  advantage.  While  it 
leaves  us  the  option  of  proceeding  to 
the  final  assembly  of  the  new  binary 
chemical  weapons,  it  spares  the  coun- 
try the  absurd  and  costly  spectacle  of 
doing  so  until  at  least  one  of  our 
NATO  allies  agrees  to  deploy  such 
weapons. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  . 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  my 
friends,  especially  to  Members  who  do 
not  like  nerve  gas,  that  if  they  want 
safety  and  if  they  do  not  like  nerve  gas 
and  they  do  not  like  the  Idea  that  we 
have  this  deadly  gas  that  is  separated 
from  some  communities  in  America  by 
only  a  thin  container,  then  they 
should  vote  against  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment, because  "binary"  means  that 
you  have  two  elements.  One  is  a  Idnd 
of  pesticide  that  is  relatively  harmless, 
and  the  other  is  common  sulfur.  We 
have  already  put  into  the  law  that  the 
two  binary  elements,  like  epoxy  glue, 
have  to  be  deposited  in  separate 
States.  That  means  that  a  guy  in  Pine 
Bluff.  AR,  may  have  the  pesticide,  and 
a  guy  in  Utah  may  have  the  sulfur.  In 
the  other  places,  where  you  have  uni- 
tary, you  have  a  deadly  gas  separated 
by  only  a  thin  shell  from  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  safety  vote  is 
against  Fascell.  For  those  Members 
who  do  not  like  nerve  gas  and  do  not 
like  the  prospect  of  danger  to  Ameri- 
can communities,  they  should  vote 
against  Fascell.  Let  us  get  on  with  a 
safe  binary  program. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  jrlelding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sum  this  up. 
Let  me  again  sum  up  what  we  have  in 
this  bill.  The  sum  total  of  what  we  au- 
thorize for  chemical  weapons  in  this 
bill  is  $59.3  million.  That  is  a  mini- 
mum program  if  there  ever  was  one. 

The  only  chemical  mimltion  for 
what  we  authorize  production  Is  a  155- 
millimeter  howitzer  round,  and  this  by 
no  means  is  a  new  start.  We  have  been 
inching  along  with  this  program  in 
production  for  many  years. 

Why  build  155-millimeter  rounds? 
Because  155-millimeter  rotmds  are 
about  the  only  effective  tactical  muni- 
tion we  have  in  our  arsenal.  If  we  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  a  minimal  arse- 
nal of  chemical  weaf>ons,  If  we  believe 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  enough  to 
retaliate  and  hopefully,  by  the  threat 
of  retaliation,  to  deter  an  offensive 
tactical  chemical  attack  against  us, 
then  we  ought  to  believe  sensibly  in 
the  replacement  of  155-millimeter 
howitzer  rounds. 

Why?  First  of  all,  we  need  to  replen- 
ish rounds  which  are.  all  of  them,  at 
least  20  years  old  and  believed  to  have 
a  useful  shelf  life  of  about  25  years. 
We  need  to  begin  now  to  replace 
those. 

Second,  we  need  to  extend  their 
range  from  17  kilometers  to  about  24 
Idlometers.  Third,  we  are  replacing  the 
unitary  weapons  with  binary  weapons. 
They  are  safer  to  transport,  safer  to 
use.  safer  to  store,  and  safer  and  much 
cheaper  to  dispose  of. 

Finally,  our  existing  155  rounds  have 
a  persistent  agent.  We  fire  them  17  kil- 
ometers with  persistent  agents.  Even  if 
they  open  a  hole  in  the  enemy's  line, 
we  cannot  move  Into  it  because  there 
is  a  persistent  agent.  The  binary 
rounds  would  be  filled  with  nonpersls- 
tent  agents.  So  we  have  an  arsenal 
that  is  not  useful,  and  if  it  is  not 
useful  and  our  adversary  Imows  that, 
then  it  is  not  a  deterrent  because  he 
luiows  we  cannot  use  it  against  him. 

The  Fascell  amendment  says,  go 
ahead  and  stop  the  155's  at  the  point 
of  final  assembly.  What  sense  does  it 
make  to  move  forward  with  produc- 
tion if  we  do  not  move  on  to  final  as- 
sembly? Why  disrupt  the  production 
process  that  we  put  in  train  several 
years  ago  Just  before  we  reach  the  as- 
sembly point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]  . 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fascell  amendment. 
The  prospects  for  arms  control  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  greater  now  than 
at  any  time  in  the  recent  past.  For 
decades,  nations  have  sought  an  out- 
right ban  on  chemical  weapons  to  no 
avail.  However,  recent  deeds  and  sig- 
nals from  the  Soviet  Union  give  us 
hope  that  a  40-member  multilateral 


pact  on  chemical  weapons  may  indeed 
be  forthcoming. 

Let  us  not  at  this  delicate  stage  in 
the  negotiatiou  send  the  wrong 
signal.  We  have- before  us  today  an 
amendment  which  in  effect  lays  out  a 
carefully  crafted  negotiating  position 
to  take  to  Geneva.  We  preserve  the  ex- 
isting chemical  deterrent  in  Em-ope 
and  we  maintain  a  strong  bargaining 
position:  we  delay  deployment  of 
binary  weapons  and  we  show  our  own 
good  faith  In  stemming  production  of 
new  chemical  weapons.  Binary  weap- 
ons—costly, unworkable  weapons  al- 
ready shunned  by  our  NATO  allies- 
are  not  the  best  cards  to  play  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

We  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
halt  the  arms  race  in  chemical  weap- 
ons. And  yet,  we  would  endanger  the 
whole  process  in  order  to  stick  with 
defective  binary  weapons  and  a  flawed 
deployment  plan.  The  Soviets  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  and,  indeed,  they  have  made 
a  number  of  long-sought-after  conces- 
sions. Surely,  we  have  more  to  offer 
than  the  prospect  of  fresh,  new  lethal 
weapons  polntlessly  located  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

By  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
today,  we  improve  the  prospects  for 
arms  control  without  sacrificing  our 
commitments  to  our  NATO  allies.  This 
is  a  carefully  balanced  amendment 
and  I  strongly  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Anthony]. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  debating  this  particular 
issue  since  I  was  sworn  in  in  1979.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  body  know  that 
we  have  appropriated  moneys  in  the 
past.  We  actually  have  a  chemical 
plant  in  place  at  Pine  Bluff,  AR,  to  re- 
place a  deteriorating  otjsolete  binary 
stockpile. 

What  we  need  is  a  safe  deterrent. 
We  need  a  safe  deterrent  that  is  a  ca- 
pable deterrent.  It  is  only  since  we 
have  begim  possible  production  that 
the  Soviets  have  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  If  we  back  away  now,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  try  to  do 
a  verifiable  chemical  treaty.  That  is 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote 
against  the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owkns]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
which  I  serve,  I  recently  met  with  Am- 
bassador Rolf  Ekeus  of  Sweden,  the 
head  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Chemical  Weap- 
ons Committee  on  Multilateral  Disar- 
mament in  Geneva.  I  emerged  from  an 
intensive  hoiuiB-long  meeting  with 
him.  with  the  chairman  of  that  com- 


mittee, with  this  clear  message:  First, 
the  negotiations  In  Geneva  are  very 
close  to  agreement  and  acceptable  to 
all  40  countries  Involved  in  these  nego- 
tiations to  destroy  all  chemical  weap- 
ons and  prohibit  the  building  of  any 
new  ones;  and  second,  that  America 
risks  disrupting  these  negotiations  and 
rislcs  injury  to  its  own  credibility  as 
one  of  the  two  major  negotiating  par- 
ties by  unilaterally  building  up  a  new 
chemical  weapons  system. 

The  negotiators  in  Geneva  do  not,  as 
many  Members  of  Congress  do,  consid- 
er America's  proposed  deployment  of 
chemical  weapons  as  a  military  ques- 
tion. Rather,  they  regard  the  U.S. 
buildup  of  binaries  as  a  political  prob- 
lem and  as  an  impediment  to  negotia- 
tions. 
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We  would  do  well  to  consider  their 
perspective.  Europe  is  where  these 
fearsome  weapons  would  be  used  if, 
heaven  forbid,  they  ever  are. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Pascell-Porter 
amendment  to  bar  final  production  of 
chemical  weapons  for  a  year  as  an  act 
of  faith  at  a  critical  time  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, an  act  of  faith  which  costs 
us  absolutely  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  Chair 
would  advise  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  4 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron] 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RnxiEl. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  discussion  of 
chemical  weapons  and  chemical  war- 
fare is  an  annual  exercise  that  we  all 
absolutely  dread. 

No  one  likes  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  is  ever  comfortable  with 
the  debate. 

The  thought  of  chemical  war  con- 
jures up  the  most  horrible  and  fright- 
ening vision  of  combat  and  conse- 
quences. However,  I  would  prefer  in 
the  very  limited  time  I  have  to  direct  a 
few  moments  of  your  attention  not  to 
our  personal  comfort,  but  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  and  servicemen  we 
would  call  upon  to  train  and  to  fight 
in  a  chemical  environment. 

This  mask  may  not  be  fashionable  to 
the  Members,  but  it  is  clearly  the 
latest  in  functional  gear  available  for 
use  by  our  servicemen.  Take  a  good 
hard  look  at  it. 

Your  vision  is  impaired.  You  will 
have  a  very  difficult  time  hearing.  You 
obviously  have  a  difficult  time  speak- 
ing and  communicating  when  you 
have  to  operate  in  a  chemical  environ- 
ment. 

You  need  to  speak;  you  need  to  hear. 
You  need  to  be  able  to  communicate. 


It  is  difficult  to  lead  and  to  be  led  In 
a  chemdal  environment. 

If  the  Members  will  take  a  look  at 
the  gloves,  two-tiered  level  of  gloves, 
two-tiered  layers,  try  making  a  deli- 
cate adjustment  to  a  tank  motor  or  to 
an  aircraft  engine  or,  God  forbid,  your 
M-16  Jams.  Try  it  sometime. 

Many  of  the  Members  know  that  I 
have  thought  in  the  past  that  the  MX 
has  never  been,  is  not  now,  or  never 
wiU  be  a  deterrent,  a  negotiating  tool 
or  anjrthing  of  the  sort;  but  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  dollars  we  have  that  the 
Fascell  amendment  would  fence  is 
probably  the  chei^iest.  most  inexpen- 
sive deterrent  and  the  best  prosoldler 
conventional  vote  you  could  cast  in 
this  DOD  authorization. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  efforts  to  eliminate  these 
weapons  from  the  arsenals  around  the 
world. 

If  we  reject  this  amendment  today, 
we  lose  the  important  moral  leverage, 
and  I  think  that  is  important  in  per- 
suading other  nations  to  cooperate  in 
instituting  a  worldwide  ban  on  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons;  but  beyond  the 
moral  issue  and  the  question  of  prolif- 
eration, which  are  Important  and  cen- 
tral to  this  debate,  our  Nation  has  had 
a  longstanding  policy  on  chemical 
weapons,  and  it  is  bearing  fruit. 

In  late  April  the  administration  re- 
ported that  the  Soviets  have  made  sig- 
nificant, not  small,  not  midrange,  but 
significant  concessions  in  the  ongoing 
talks  to  ban  chemical  weapons. 

Our  U.S.  negotiator  to  Geneva  said, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote,  on  these 
concessions: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  essentially  accepted 
the  Western  proposals  for  the  declaration, 
monitoring  and  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  production  facilities,  including 
international  on-site  verification  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
all  of  these  concessions  were  made 
without  binary  weapons  production  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  want  to  be  responsible  for  en- 
dangering the  great  chance  that  we 
have  for  an  accord  in  the  ending  of 
these  weapons.  Yet,  that  is  what  may 
happen  if  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  fails. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  sig- 
nify the  commitment  of  the  House  to 
the  ongoing  good-faith  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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By  puttlns  the  brake  on  that  final 
■■fiiililj  of  the  binary  weapons,  Con- 
grea  iii»holdi  oar  Nation's  consistent- 
ly strong  poUey  of  opposing  weapons, 
but  we  also  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
dimlnate  these  weapons  instead  of 
fostering  the  deirioyment  of  a  new 
gmeration  of  chemical  we^?on& 

Vote  for  the  FMcell  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascsll] 
has  2  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
BraoM  1  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bykoh] 
that  she  has  the  right  to  dose  the 
debate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  [Mr.  Pobikr]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  hold 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [B^. 
Fascsll],  the  chairman,  in  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  his  commit- 
ment on  this  issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Riocc]  Just  talked  of  deterrence: 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  deterrence  than  a  gas 


There  is,  too.  deterrence  where  your 
retaliatory  force  is  located.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll] 
says  is  let  us  not  remove  the  stockpile 
fn»n  Western  E\ux>pe  imtil  it  can  be 
replaced  by  binaries,  and  let  us  not 
build  binaries  until  we  can  deploy 
them. 

Our  allies  in  Western  Europe  will 
not  accept  these  weapons  and  we  will 
end  up  removing  our  unitary  stockpile 
which  does  provide  a  deterrent  against 
Soviet  first  use  and  we  will  have  noth- 
ing in  Western  Europe  to  protect  our- 
selves from.  When  we  build  the  bina- 
ries, they  are  going  to  go  to  Utah  and 
Kentu<^,  not  to  Western  Europe. 
They  are  not  going  to  provide  any  de- 
terrent, and  if  we  were  to  rush  them 
to  the  front  it  wotild  take  4,200  C-41 
flights  to  get  what  we  have  there  al- 
ready. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  for  FascelL  It 
provides  protection  and  deterrence. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
colleague  has  demonstrated,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  a  World  War 
n  gas  mask  or  not,  but  whether  it  is 
new  or  old  really  does  not  make  any 
difference.  Oas  is  gas  and  he  Is  going 
to  have  to  use  a  gas  masic 

The  point  is  up  until  now  we  have 
not  had  to  use  it  because  we  have  had 
a  deterrent  in  place. 

Now.  it  seems  crazy  to  take  that  de- 
terrent out  of  there  until  such  time  as 
we  at  least  have  got  an  agreement 
from  a  NATO  ally  to  put  the  binary 


on  the  groimd.  That  is  all  it  takes  to 
solve  this  issue,  one  agreement  with 
one  country  to  put  the  binary  on  the 
ground. 

So  vote  "yes"  for  this  amendment. 
Vote  "no"  against  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. Vote  "no"  against  spending 
extra  money  right  now  which  we 
really  do  not  need  and  save  it  until  we 
can  spend  the  money  properly  to  put 
the  deterrent  on  the  groimd  where  it 
belongs. 

Mrs,  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  debate.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkims]. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  form  Kentuclty  [Mr.  Hop- 
Tsxss]  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
nobody  wants  chemical  weapons, 
nobody.  So  the  question  is.  How  do  we 
get  rid  of  those  that  we  now  have  the 
fastest?  In  my  view,  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  stick  with  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment, which  this  House  just  passed 
overwhelmingly  and  defeat  the  Fascell 
amendment  which  is  now  in  question, 
because  if  we  pass  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment, that  eliminates  the  Aspin 
amendment  which  we  just  passed  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congressional  debate 
on  this  issue  has  covered  a  number  of 
areas  during  the  past  few  years,  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
to  the  status  of  our  negotiations. 

Although  I  strongly  believe  a  case 
can  be  made  against  the  Fascell 
amendment  in  any  one  of  these  areas, 
I  would  like  to  limit  my  comments  to 
the  negative  impact  this  amendment 
would  have  on  the  progress  being 
made  at  Geneva  toward  a  chemical 
weapons  ban  treaty. 

After  19  years  of  tiresome  and 
lengthy  negotiations,  the  Soviets  are 
finally  moving  toward  our  position  in 
the  various  areas  necessary  for  a 
chemical  weapons  treaty. 

This  past  February,  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  a  statement  on  disarma- 
ment which  appeared  to  accept  a 
major  portion  of  the  United  States 
treaty  proposal— a  direct  contradiction 
of  their  previous  position. 

This  movement  is  certainly  positive, 
but  still  requires  ftirther  progress  in 
the  area  of  inspection  and  verification. 
Yet.  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  would  derail  this 
progress  by  removing  the  single  most 
powerful  incentive  the  Soviets  have  to 
continue  these  negotiations— the  mod- 
ernization of  our  chemical  stockpile. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's 
largest  stockpile  of  chemical  weapons. 
Today,  this  stockpile  is  trained  on 
our  NATO  allies  and  designed  to  im- 
mobilize our  forces  in  the  early  hours 
of  any  attack. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  HoPKnfsl  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Bftr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  em- 
phasize a  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  making,  and  that 
is  that  if  you  are  going  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, it  Is  important  that  we  not  slow 
down  or  stop  this  program,  and  the  ex- 
ample that  we  have  is  right  before  us. 
We  have  an  INF  agreement  that  is 
now  being  talked  about. 

At  the  time  that  we  were  employing 
the  GLCM,  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  the  Pershing  n 
missiles,  there  was  enormous  protest 
in  Elurope  atx>ut  those  missiles  being 
put  in  Europe.  The  protesters  poured 
out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  into 
the  streets. 

It  was  very  close.  If  the  Parliaments 
had  listened  to  those  protesters  and 
had  not  deployed  those  weapons, 
would  we  be  talking  now  about  a  zero- 
zero  deal  in  Europe?  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  this  House  thinks  that 
would  be  possible. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  In  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  we  were 
voting  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  about  whether  we  were  to  go 
ahead  with  the  ABM  system.  By  a 
very  narrow  margin,  one  vote  in  the 
Senate,  we  approved  to  go  ahead  with 
an  ABM  system  and  in  1972  we  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  ban- 
ning ABM's  in  both  coimtries. 

Now,  I  ask,  does  anybody  here  think 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  get 
an  ABM  agreement  had  Congress 
killed  the  ABM  system  in  1969  when 
the  key  vote  occurred?  The  answer  is 
obvious. 

The  point  that  we  are  making  here 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  neither  phi- 
lanthropist nor  are  they  pacifist.  If 
they  enter  into  negotiations,  it  is  to 
achieve  something.  Unless  we  have 
some  ongoing  budgets  and  some  build- 
ups, we  are  never  going  to  get  agree- 
ments. 

Just  look.  What  Is  it  they  are  the 
most  concerned  about  now?  It  is  the 
SDI.  If  we  do  not  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  some  kind,  we  can  forget 
about  arms  controL  People  who  are 
for  arms  control  have  clearly  got  to  be 
for  building  some  wei4>ons  in  order  to 
get  those  arms  control  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Bir.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPEONS.  Mi.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnf]  is  exactly  right. 

The  United  States  stopped  chemical 
weapons  production  in  1969  and  for 
the  past  18  years  the  Soviets  have  en- 


joyed a  unilateral  advantage  in  this 
area. 

The  Binary  Chemical  Weapons  Pro- 
gram is  not  intended  to  match  the 
Soviet  stockpile,  it  is  only  intended  to 
give  us  a  credible  deterrent  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  employing  these  hor- 
rible weapons  with  impunity. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  program, 
if  Congress  permits  its  implementa- 
tion, is  that  our  total  chemical  stock- 
pile will  be  reduced  by  80  percent  of 
our  present  level. 

So,  the  fact  that  the  Soviets,  after  19 
years  of  disinterest,  have  suddenly 
shown  a  willingness  to  compromise 
and  negotiate  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

This  is  no  coincidence. 

It  is  a  predictable  reaction  to  the 
fact  we  are  moving  toward  a  chemical 
modernization  to  provide  a  token 
counter  to  their  historic  sxiperiority  in 
this  area. 

As  Ambassador  Lynn  Hansen,  our 
chief  negotiator  at  the  Geneva  talks 
recently  said: 

The  recent  progress  in  the  negotiations 
toward  a  chemical  weapons  ban,  clearly  re- 
flects the  Soviet  desire  to  stop  American 
modernization  of  its  chemical  weapons  arse- 
nal later  this  year  after  an  18-year  unilater- 
al production  moratorium. 

As  fiui;her  evidence  of  this  progress, 
a  Soviet  delegation  will  be  visiting  my 
colleague  Jim  Hansen's  district  later 
this  year  to  view  our  only  operational 
chemical  disposal  facility  in  Tooele, 
UT. 

This  visit  will  be  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar American  delegation  tour  of  the 
Soviet  disposal  facilities. 

The  point  is,  progress  is  being  made 
and  this  progress  is  driven  by  our 
binary  modernization  program. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Fascell  amendment  to  preserve  this 
momentimi  and  preserve  this  golden 
opportunity  to  attain  a  mutual  chemi- 
cal weapons  ban. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Iti.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  the 
moment  to  pass  without  paying  my 
compliments  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  fuU  committee  for 
the  speech  that  he  just  made.  I  just 
wish  that  he  had  made  the  same 
speech  when  we  got  to  the  ABM,  the 
Asat,  and  the  MX.  I  hope  that  he  does 
not  forget  it.  Maybe  we  can  use  it 
again  sometime.  He  is  absolutely  right, 
and  he  is  right  as  it  pertains  to  the 
subject  at  issue  here.  He  should  not  be 
so  selective  about  it:  he  should  use  it 
more  often. 

Mr.  BADHAM  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

IKR.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
efforts  in  this  regard.  It  is  absolutely 
correct,  absolutely  right  on. 

Where  we  are  right  now  is  that  we 
have  the  Aspin  amendment  in  effect, 
which  allows  us  to  put  in  place  binary 
weapons  at  that  time  and  only  at  that 
time  when  we  can  take  out  the  older, 
less  effective,  more  dangerous  unitary 
weapons. 

Where  we  are  beyond  that  is  that  Lf 
we  were  to  delay  by  the  Fascell 
amendment  the  modernization  proc- 
ess, we  have  to  look  at  these  things. 
Up  till  now  there  has  been  for  10  years 
no  progress  in  chemical  moderniza- 
tion. Since  the  binary  program  has 
been  approved,  there  have  been  signif- 
icant changes.  First,  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach has  changed.  Now  they  agree 
on  onsite  inspection.  Second,  they  now 
admit  to  the  possession  of  chemical 
weapons,  which  they  have  been  pro- 
ducing without  stop  since  1921.  And 
they  clearly  have  linked  their  efforts 
to  stop  the  U.S.  binary  program  be- 
cause they  understand  that  it  is 
progress. 

On  April  21  of  this  year  their  arms 
negotiator,  Nazarkin,  stated  in  a 
speech  at  a  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Geneva 
that  there  was  a  "clear  linkage  be- 
tween United  States  binary  production 
this  fall  and  the  reasons  why  the  Sovi- 
ets must  negotiate  a  treaty  this 
summer." 

Like  the  GLCM.  like  the  Pershing  II, 
that  is  where  we  are.  If  we  want  nego- 
tiations to  get  rid  of  these  kinds  of 
weapons,  we  have  to  have  the  ability 
to  modernize. 

The  Fascell  amendment  is  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  well-meant,  but  imfortunate 
in  that  it  prohibits  us  from  building 
them,  and  yet  says  that  we  cannot  re- 
place old  ones  imless  we  have  new 
ones  in  a  place  where  they  do  not 
want  anything  but  old  ones. 

That  is  a  catch-22  of  the  first  order. 
We  just  cannot  build  them,  but  we 
cannot  replace  the  old  ones  with  new 
ones  unless  we  do  build  them,  which 
we  caimot.  So  we  should  vote  no,  as 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  basically  are 
saying  on  this  amendment,  so  that  we 
might  get  ahead  with  progress  toward 
limiting,  restricting,  and  eliminating 
these  weapons. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
put  it  very  succinctly,  so  that  everyone 
can  imderstand  it,  both  amendments, 
Aspin  and  Fascell.  say  that  you  cannot 
take  out  unitary  units  from  Ehirope 
without  replacing  them  with  binary. 
Fine.  We  have  already  passed  that 
overwhelmingly.  Now  the  Fascell 
amendment  adds  another  little  glitch 
in  there  that  simply  destroys  what  we 


have  just  done.  I  ask  Members  to  vote 
"no"  <xi  the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Owirmwi,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  strong  support  to 
the  Fascell  amendment  to  prohiMt  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  final  assembly  o(  binary  chemical 
munilnns. 

At  a  time  wtien  we  are  dtocusaing  this 
amendment,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  United 
Illations  report,  based  upon  a  recent  U.N.  irv 
vestigation.  stated  that  Iraq  continues  to  use 
chemical  weapons  in  the  war  with  Iran.  The 
U.N.  report  also  said  that  Iraqi  troops  had 
been  gassed  but  the  report  dM  not  reveal 
wt)ether  Vne  Iraqi  troops  were  caught  in  a 
backwind  from  their  own  gas  attack  or  wheth- 
er Iran  had  acted  on  its  threat  to  intalialn 
against  chemical  weapons  attacks  by  Iraq.  In 
1964  and  in  1986.  the  U.N.  confirmed  that 
Iraq  had  used  poison  and  nerve  gas  shells 
and  bomt>s  against  Iranian  troops.  This  shouW 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  that  the  tKxrors  of 
chemical  warfare  still  exist  and  the  continuad 
use  of  tt)e  deadly  cherracal  weapons  ir>- 
creases  the  risk  that  they  wiN  be  used  in 
future  conflk:ts. 

This  debate  on  the  lethal  twiary  chemical 
weapons  also  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Oa- 
armament  Conference  at  Ger>eva  appears  to 
finally  be  making  progress  toward  an  irrterrta- 
tiorwl  agreement,  which,  after  18  years  of 
work,  provkles  for  an  international  agerKry  to 
supervise  ttie  elimination  of  all  cfiernical 
weapons  and  manufacturing  facilities.  It  wouM 
be  foolish  to  proceed  with  tt>e  assembly  of  the 
deadly  txnary  chemical  munitnns  at  a  time 
when  there  is  movement  toward  the  abofition 
of  all  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  now  producing 
chemical  weapons.  We  have  rtot  done  so 
since  1969  wtien  Preskient  Nixon  unilaterally 
deckled  to  place  a  moratorium  on  chemical 
weapons  production.  The  Pentagon,  fwwever, 
is  continuing  with  its  research  on  more  deadhf 
compounds  for  its  secorvj  generation  binary 
cfienucal  weapons.  To  resume  ttw  manufac- 
ture of  poison  gases  woukl  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. Chenvcal  weaponry  is  a  dvty  business 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  military  justificatton 
for  new  binary  chemKal  weapons  and  the 
breaking  of  tfie  1969  moratorium. 

Chemical  weaporw  are  or>e  of  mankirxf  s 
most  repulsive  inventions.  They  are  horror 
weapons.  Letf>al  nerve  gases  kill  in  a  particu- 
larly ghastly  way  and  we  shouW  note  that  civil- 
ians are  not  spared  wtien  these  gases  are  re- 
leased. 

To  begin  production  of  nenra  gases  is  un- 
worthy of  our  Nation.  I  strongly  believe  that 
tfie  binary  chemical  weapons  program  shouM 
be  brought  to  a  conx>lete  halt  and  I  call  upon 
tt>e  House  to  support  the  Fascell  amendment 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Fascell  amef>dment  This  is  a 
prudent  amendment  that  deals  with  a  very 
contix>versial  issue:  tfie  production  of  binary 
cherracal  weapons  and  ttieir  deptoyment  in 
Europe.  I  support  it  for  two  very  important  rea- 
sons. 

First,  we  are  producing  these  cfiemical 
weapons  wtten  none  of  our  European  allies 
have  agreed  to  accept  them  on  ttwir  soi— and 
for  good  reasons.  If  ever  used,  ttiaae  weap- 
ons will  kill  civilians,  not  sokters.  They  are 
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mcM^  rapugram  wMporw.  W«  must  under- 
alvid  tMl  N  w*  produo*  binaiy  chamical 
wMpora.  twy  «•  HMty  to  be  stored  rwre  in 
We  oounky  becauM  no  one  in  Europe  wants 
•wit  Wha«  wriue  do  weapons  with  ■  range  of 
S  imaa  hmm  if  they  are  skxed  5.000  miles 
a«^  from  the  European  battlefietd?  I  would 
argue  they  hme  none. 

Second,  we  do  not  need  to  modernize  our 
cheirtcal  wwaponn:  we  need  to  ban  them. 
Over  the  past  few  months,  the  Soviet  Union 
hM  made  raster  concessions  In  this  area:  they 
have  acoapled  ahnoat  al  the  Western  propos- 
m  for  monitoring  and  destruction  of  chemical 
weiyons  lncli,w<ng  significant  onaite  inspec- 
ttoa  The  Soviets  made  these  concessions 
without  U.S.  production  of  binary  weapons. 
Let's  move  tfiead  wNh  a  chemical  weapons 
b«>-not  chemical  weepons  pnxkjction. 

I  urge  my  coleagues  to  support  the  Fasceil 
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Mr.  LAGOIMARSINO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
aufiport  of  the  Aapin  amendment  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendnnent  offered  by  Mr.  Fas- 
cell  that  would  bar  the  further  development 
of  binary  chemical  munitions.  This  is  an  issue 
of  mtfniaining  a  credUe  deterrent 

I  beievo  that  we  should  have  a  modem, 
safe  deterrent  based  on  modem  chemical 
>wiaponB.  not  an  outmoded  and  unsafe  chemi- 
cal stockpile  providbig  Imited  deterrence  at 
beet  The  dangers  of  chemical  weapons  use 
aM  wen  Imown.  Short  of  a  treaty  banning  pro- 
duction and  stocfcpttng  of  these  weapons  an 
effective  deterrent  keeps  them  from  being 
used.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  stockpile  of 
chemic^  weiW>ons  kept  Hitler  and  the  Japa- 
nese from  using  chemical  warfare  against  the 
aMes.  Today,  chenwcal  weapons  have  only 
been  used  in  situations  where  one  side  knows 
the  other  is  incapabto  of  retaliating  chemk:ally. 
It  ia  also  important  to  note  that  the  users  of 
chemical  warfare  are  either  the  Soviets  or 
their  aMes:  the  Iraqis,  the  puppet  Afghani 
regime,  the  Vietnameee,  and  the  Soviets  In 
Afghanistan. 

With  these  recent  examples  in  mind,  it  Is 
dangerous  for  us  to  rely  on  Wortd  War  II  vin- 
tage cfiemical  weapons.  Our  field  command- 
ers have  been  dear  and  strong  In  their  view 
that  we  must  have  binary  chemical  weapons 
as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  use  of  chemical 
woiyons.  We  ought  to  Bsten  to  then*— they 
we  the  ones  on  the  front  lines.  They  know 
that  fighting  In  a  chemical  environment  Is  vir- 
tually impMsfcle.  They  also  know  that  the 
binvy  weepon  is  much  safer.  Unlike  present 
chemical  weapons,  the  binary  weepon  is  com- 
posed of  two  harmless  chemicals.  When 
these  chemcals  are  combined,  then  ttiey 
become  toxic.  Thus,  the  risks  of  accidental 
cootaminatfan  are  dbninished.  Why  continue 
to  wait  for  a  deadly  accklent  to  happen.  We 
should  replace  our  oM.  less  safe  weapons 
with  biravy  ones  for  safety's  sake.  Further- 
more, wittwut  a  modem,  effective  deterrent, 
the  nudaar  thrashoM  woukl  be  towered.  We 
could  be  faced  with  a  dedston  to  use  nuclear 
weaponn  in  response  to  a  chemical  attack. 

Opponents  of  the  new  binary  chemtoal 
weapons  daim  that  productton  of  these  weap- 
ons wouU  be  debiwnantal  to  chemk»l  weap- 
ons negotiaMons.  These  fears  are  unfounded 
wd,  in  fact  the  oppoaite  is  true.  When  Con- 
gress finaKy  pemiittad  productton  of  binary 


chemical  wei^mns,  the  Soviets  for  the  first 
lime  seemed  willing  to  engage  in  meeningful 
negoliattons.  It  wouW  be  illogical  and  tragk:  for 
Confess  to  now  forestall  productton  of  a 
better  chemical  weapon  and  a  safer  chemtoal 
weapon  ¥*htah  provides  greater  deterrence  to 
Soviet  use  of  cherrucal  weaports  and  improves 
tiie  prospects  for  a  ban  on  the  future  produc- 
tkxi  or  use  of  such  weepons.  History  has 
proven  that  only  with  real  Incentives  will  the 
Soviets  seriously  negotiate.  Ttie  binary  chemi- 
cal weapon  Is  such  an  IrKentive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  amend- 
ments, Hko  the  Fascell  amendment,  that 
woukj  stymie  the  devetopment  of  binary 
chemical  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCORSKD  VOTE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  191,  noes 
230.  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 


Smith  (FL) 
SmlUi  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
StOennain 
Stacsers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
SwUt 


Ackerman 


Anderson 
Applegate 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Bellenson 
Berman 
BUbray 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonier  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Cardln 
Can- 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Coyne 
Cnxatett 
DePazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorsan(ND) 
Downey 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
Espy 
Evans 
FaaceU 
Felghan 
Fish 
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Flake 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Oonxales 

Ooodling 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Grew 

Guarinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontx 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenraeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

I^Falce 

lantos 

Leach  (IA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levli>e(CA) 

LewU(OA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

M»^*r*y 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 


McCloikey 


McOrmth 

McHugh 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraiek 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (OF) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NT) 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bllirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Biuming 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cari>er 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX> 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardl 

Donuui  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

FnglUh 

Erdreich 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Fields 

Rippo 

Frensel 

Oallegly 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


Synar 

Tauke 

Tortea 

Torrioelli 

Towns 

Tratteant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vento 

Viacloaky 

Walgren 

Wazman 

NOES— 230 

Olickman 

Gordon 

Gradlacm 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gundenon 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammersctimidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hller 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 


Welier 

WeiM 

WeldOD 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wiae 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 


Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McEwra 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

NicboU 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Ortls 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pickett 

Price  (IL) 

QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
TaUon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovleh 
Walker 
Watkins 
Wilson 
Wolf 
WyUe 

Young  (AK) 
Toung  (FL) 


NOT  VOTINO-11 

Annunzio  FogUetta  Ray 

Boner  (TN)  FOrd  (TN)  Roemer 

Bruce  Oeidiardt  Whlttaker 

Duncan  Jimes  (NO 
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D  1425 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Roemer  against. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  Us  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Pursuant  to 
the  notice  provided  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  lylay  18  imder  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Resolution  160,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  of 
testing  of  nuclear  arms  for  1  hour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  testing  of  nuclear 
arms  printed  in  section  1  of  House 
Report  100-84  in  the  following  order 
only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Broomfield. 
of  his  designee;  and 

(B)  By  Representative  Schroeder.  or 
her  designee. 

If  both  of  said  amendments  are 
adopted,  only  the  latter  amendment 
shaU  be  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Choir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  wtis 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remsj-ks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  has  the  opportimity 
to  vote,  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  past 
10  months,  for  a  major  step  for  world 
peace.  The  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  one  the  House  passed  on  last 
year's  defense  bill,  on  the  continuing 
resolution  last  September,  and  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  earli- 
er this  year.  The  amendment  places  a 
moratorium  on  American  nuclear  tests 
above  1  kiloton  during  fiscal  year  1988 
If  the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same  and 
if  reciprocal,  in-country  monitoring  ar- 
rangements are  agreed  on  and  imple- 
mented. 

Others  will  discuss  how  this  amend- 
ment provides  strong  and  reliable  veri- 
fication procedures  to  detect  Soviet 
cheating.  They  will  demonstrate  that 
the  D-5  missile  for  the  Trident  n  sub- 
marine and  the  small  ICBM.  known  as 
the  Mldgetman  missile,  can  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed  without  additional 
nuclear  testing.  And  they  will  show 
the  foolishness  of  the  arguments  that 
testing  is  needed  for  safety  and  reli- 


ability of  the  nuclear  arsenal  and  that 
the  President's  power  to  respond  to 
Soviet  aggression  would  be  under- 
mined by  this  amendment.  These  are 
all  important  points. 

The  events  of  the  last  3  days  con- 
vince me  that  there  is  an  added  neces- 
sity for  us  to  pass  this  amendment. 
Sunday  an  Iraqi  Mirage  fighter  shot 
an  Exocet  missile  at  an  American  frig- 
ate, killing  as  many  as  three  dozen 
Americans  and  crippling  the  ship.  If 
we  keep  on  developing  and  testing  new 
weapons,  a  few  years  from  now  we  will 
wake  up  to  find  that  instead  of  shoot- 
ing a  smart,  conventional  missile  at 
our  ship,  the  Iraqi  pilot  would  have 
shot  a  nuclear-tipped  smart  missile  at 
the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
nuclear  testing  is  to  develop  new  types 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Two  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  new  weapons  develop- 
ment are  increased  miniaturization 
and  enhanced  special  effects.  If  one 
can  say  there  is  anything  good  about 
the  world's  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  is  that  the  warheads  are  big. 
heavy  and  bulky  and  that  the  effect  of 
detonating  a  warhead  cannot  be  well 
controlled.  For  scaring  the  daylights 
out  of  an  enemy  and,  thereby,  preserv- 
ing deterrence,  our  current  inventory 
of  nuclear  devices  is  fine. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  are  not 
very  convenient  for  pacldng  with  your 
luggage  and  they  are  not  very  good 
weapons  for  accomplishing  precise  bat- 
tlefield objectives.  Out  testing  pro- 
gram and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  are, 
in  large  part,  aimed  at  overcoming 
these  "problems."  Smaller,  more  com- 
pact, and  less  delicate  weapons  will  be 
developed  if  lx>th  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  testing.  Third  genera- 
tion nuclear  weapons,  with  more  pre- 
cisely predictable  and  controllable  ef- 
fects, and  which  can  be  used  for  tacti- 
cal goals,  will  be  developed  if  both  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  testing 
nuclear  weapons. 

While  these  types  of  wea(>ons  have  a 
marginal  effect  for  our  own  military 
capability,  they  will  soon  become  the 
weapons  choice  for  third  world  coun- 
tries and  terrorists.  Now,  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  start  selling  these 
weapons  to  Third  World  countries  and 
to  terrorists  in  the  way  that  we  have 
sold  TOW  missiles  to  the  Iranians. 
And.  I  know  we  have  a  very  strong  se- 
curity program  which  insures  that 
ninety-nine  and  forty-four  one  hun- 
dredths percent  of  our  weapons  are 
secure.  But.  when  you  are  talking 
about  nuclear  weapons,  and  particular- 
ly small  weapons,  one  lost  weapon  can 
mean  massive  death  and  destruction. 

We  stand  at  a  unique  time  in  histo- 
ry, a  time  when  technology,  Soviet  ea- 
gerness for  an  agreement,  and  our  own 
lead  in  nuclear  weapons  development 
come  together  to  provide  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  stop  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  By  seizing  this  opportu- 


nity, we  can  prevent  the  nightmare  of 
an  Iraqi  fighter  using  a  nuclear 
weapon  against  an  American  naval 
vessel.  The  way  we  seize  this  opportu- 
nity is  to  pass  the  testing  limitation 
amendment  today  and  pressing  the  ad- 
ministration to  resume  negotiations 
toward  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  strong  verification 
procedures. 

So,  make  no  mistake  about  your  vote 
today.  A  vote  against  the  testing  limi- 
tation amendment  is  a  vote  for  nuclear 
proliferation,  a  vote  for  developing 
weapons  which  can  be  smuggled  to 
Third  World  countries  and  terrorists, 
a  vote  for  nuclear  blackmaU.  A  vote 
for  the  testing  limitation  amendment 
Lb  a  vote  for  maintaining  the  American 
lead  in  weapons  development,  a  vote 
for  maintaining  deterrence  which  has 
protected  the  world  from  nuclear  war 
for  35  years,  and  a  vote  for  world 
peace. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Hi.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  nuclear 
testing  limitation  amendment  ottenA 
by  Congresswoman  Schroeder  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  because  this 
attempt  to  legislate  arms  control  is 
based  on  faulty  assumptions  and  does 
not  serve  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

In  reality,  a  1-klloton  threshold  on 
nuclear  tests  has  the  same  results  as  a 
testing  moratorium.  The  process  for 
certifying  the  weapons  that  need  certi- 
fication cannot  be  satisfactorily  done 
under  a  10-klloton  threshold  let  alone 
a  1  Idloton.  Furthermore,  a  1-kiloton 
limit  is  very  difficult  to  verify  and 
could  easily  be  confused  with  a  seismic 
disturbance.  In  essence,  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  a  moratorium, 
a  1-kiloton  limit  or  a  10-klloton  limit. 

Legislating  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  through  restricting  funds  is  a 
no-lose  proposition  for  Moscow.  Such 
action  would  condone  Soviet  violations 
of  existing  testing  agreements,  con- 
strain United  States  modernization  ef- 
forts, hurt  other  arms  control  initia- 
tives, and  dangerously  damages  the 
United  States  strategic  deterrent  and 
strategic  stability.  The  Soviet  Union, 
meanwhile,  continues  with  its  nuclear 
testing  program. 

The  underljrlng  need  for  nuclear 
testing  is  credibility.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  our  weapons  work  the  way 
they  are  supposed  to.  Because  deter- 
rence is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
United  States  will  respond  in  kind  if 
attacked,  the  potential  foe  must  have 
no  doubts  that  our  nuclear  forces  are 
credible— that  they  will  work  as  adver- 
tised. In  addition,  these  weapons  must 
be  reliable,  modem,  survlvable.  and 
secure.  Uncertainty  in  any  of  these 
four  aspects  leads  to  instability. 

The  experts  have  confirmed  that  no 
significant  tests  can  occur  at  1  kiloton 
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or  through  supercomputer  simula- 
ttons.  Aooordiiic  to  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  a  global  leader  In 
nuelew  weapons  design.  It  is Un- 
questionably tfiotitiu^iiy  more  difficult 
to  certify  weapons  tested  only  at  par- 
tial yield  *  *  *."  It  Is  impossible  to  cer- 
tUf  them  at  1  kltoton.  The  Director  of 
Lm  Alamos  has  said  that  it  is  possible 
In  cases  of  testing  at  reduced  yields  to 
^m.'k»  mistakes  that  are  catastrophic, 
involving  total  failure  rather  than  im- 
predae  pretttction  of  the  higher  yield. 
We  must  avoid  such  situations.  I  have 
noted  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
referred  to  the  statements  of  famous 
scientists  in  an  effort  to  Justify  fur- 
ther testing  limitations.  However, 
those  scientists  and  engineers  who  de- 
signed and  built  our  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  as  glib.  They  Imow  their  weap- 
aoa  and  they  feel  responsible.  That  is 
why  the  scientists  and  engineers  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  weapons  are 
some  of  the  strongest  advocates 
against  further  limitations.  If  we  trust 
them  to  dedgn  and  build  them,  we 
should  listen  to  their  expert  advice. 

There  are  five  primary  reasons  why 
the  United  States  needs  to  test: 

BXUABIUTT  AMD  lUnimiAMCX 

The  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
nuclear  weapons  decreases  the  longer 
they  are  stored.  There  are  several  in- 
stances when  we  discovered  reliability 
problems  and  had  to  rely  upon  tests  to 
And  the  solution.  An  example  of  this 
was  the  problem  with  the  Polaris  bal- 
listic missiles  that  armed  U.S.  subma- 
rines in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Without 
the  use  of  testing  to  discover  the  prob- 
lem and  then  resolve  it,  we  would  have 
been  relying  on  "duds"  for  deterrence. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  strategic 
defense  and  must  rely  on  mutual  nu- 
clear annihilation  'or  deterrence,  we 
must  ccmtinue  testing  to  ensure  the 
credibility  of  that  deterrence. 

MODEUnZATIOIl 

Several  of  our  current  programs, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance, would  be  affected  by  a  testing 
ban  or  l-)dloton  limit.  The  Trident  II 
warhead  testing  could  not  be  complet- 
ed and  progress  oa  the  small  ICBM 
and  the  short  range  attack  missile  up- 
grade [SRAM  ni.  aU  of  which  enjoy 
broud  support  in  the  Congress,  would 
be  highly  problematical  since  MX  war- 
head design  modifications  could  not  be 
validated.  As  the  Soviets  continue  to 
disregard  arms  control  agreements  and 
illegally  field  new  weapons  like  the 
SS-24  and  SS-25,  we  need  to  meet 
these  new  threats.  Further  limiting  of 
nodear  tests  would  Jeopardize  our 
ablUty  to  meet  America's  new  security 
needs.  This  moratoriimi  would  pre- 
clude the  development  of  advanced 
concepts,  thus  rftwiinnMng  the  capabil- 
ity to  avoid  technological  surprise  and 
options  for  responding  to  an  evolving 
Soviet  military  threat.  Soviet  nonnu- 
clear  develcwnents,  which  would  not 
be  constoained  even  If  they  were  to 
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comply  fully  with  a  test  ban.  can 
affect  our  deterrent  capability. 
sumvrvABniTT 

Because  of  the  hostile  environment 
In  which  nuclear  weapons  are  expect- 
ed to  operate,  tests  must  be  conducted 
to  ensiue  that  they  can  survive  such 
things  as  enhanced  radiation,  electro- 
magnetic pulse  [EMP]  and  shock 
waves. 

sArmr  and  sbcukxtv 

We  must  ensure  that  our  nuclear 
weapons  are  safe  to  handle  and  secure 
from  either  premature  detonation  or 
theft  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  greater 
danger  here,  than  in  deliberate  nucle- 
ar exchanges  by  the  superpowers. 
Only  one-third  of  our  stockpiled  weap- 
ons have  the  most  modem  safety  and 
security  features.  Incorporating  such 
features,  which  are  integral  to  the 
warhead,  requires  new  warhead  de- 
signs and  actual  testing  to  ensiue  that 
weapon  yield  and  reliability  are  not 
degraded.  Congress  rightly  insists  on 
the  most  stringent  testing  require- 
ments for  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
our  nonnuclear  systems.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  have  lesser  stand- 
ards for  the  nuclear  systems  upon 
which  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
must  rely  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  certainly  owe  that  to  the  service 
people  working  around  these  systems 
and  the  American  people  living  near 
them. 

RKDOCnOIlS  IW  irOCLBAR  STOCKPILE 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  some, 
the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram has  not  led  to  an  ever  larger 
stockpile.  Thanks  to  the  innovations 
and  improvements  made  possible  by 
testing,  we  have  been  able  to  introduce 
newer,  safer  and  more  effective  sys- 
tems while  actually  significantly  re- 
ducing the  number  of  weapons  in  our 
nuclear  arsenal  from  what  we  had  20 
years  ago.  The  number  of  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  was  about 
one-third  higher  in  1967  than  it  is 
today.  Testing  has  continued  to  reduce 
warhead  stocks — we  have  less  nuclear 
weapons  today  than  we  did  during  the 
Carter  administration.  Testing  has  al- 
lowed us  to  retain  credibility  while  re- 
ducing the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
we  have. 

The  nuclear  testing  issue  cannot  be 
viewed  independently,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
vacuimi.  The  Soviets  have  tried  to 
present  it  this  way  by  ignoring  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  arms  control  issues. 
Nuclear  test  bans  are  directly  tied  to 
arms  control  measures;  they  are  not 
arms  control.  Not  one  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, or  conventional  weapon  would  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  by  a  test  ban.  In 
reality,  a  test  ban  is  a  form  of  unilater- 
al disarmament,  or  nuclear  freeze. 
Until  we  are  able  to  further  limit  or 
reduce  our  nuclear  arsenals  in  an  equi- 
table and  verifiable  fashion,  nuclear 
testing  bans  are  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional security. 


Our  negotiators  in  Geneva  are  op- 
posed to  these  attempts  to  legislate 
arms  control.  The  Schroeder  amend- 
ment undermines  them,  including  the 
nuclear  testing  meetings  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  U.SJ3JI.  The 
Soviets  have  blatantly  violated  many 
arms  control  agreements  including  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  By  unilater- 
ally adopting  a  testing  moratorium,  we 
are  rewarding  them  for  cheating  and 
are  sending  the  signal  that  it  is  OK  for 
the  Soviets  not  to  adhere  to  the  agree- 
ments they  have  signed.  Such  a  pos- 
ture puts  our  negotiators  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position  and  could  seriously 
Jeopardize  our  ability  to  reach  any  eq- 
uitable arms  control  agreements  In  the 
future.  As  you  know,  the  United 
Stat^  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  get- 
ting much  closer  to  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Why  ruin  these  recent, 
positive  initiatives? 

The  key  to  success  with  the  limited 
testing  bans  and  a  future  comprehen- 
sive ban  is  progress  in  other  arms  con- 
trol issues  and  an  improvement  in  veri- 
fication guarantees.  The  United  States 
has  always  taken  the  lead  in  proposing 
verification  measures.  Most  recently. 
President  Reagan  invited  the  Soviets 
to  monitor  a  U.S.  test  and  evaliiate  the 
use  of  the  new  Corrtex  hydrodynamic 
measurement  system.  The  President 
also  indicated  that  if  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  join  us  in  an  agreement  for 
effective  verification  including  the  use 
of  Corrtex,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
move  forward  on  further  testing  bans. 
I  clearly  remember  what  happened 
the  last  time  we  had  an  unverifiable 
ban  in  the  1960's.  the  Soviets  unilater- 
ally, without  warning,  broke  out  with 
a  massive  testing  series.  This  extensive 
series  of  Soviet  tests  obviously  re- 
qiiired  many  months  of  secret  prepara- 
tion, all  conducted  while  the  United 
States  faithfully  honored  the  morato- 
rium. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1962.  He  said:  "We  know  enough  now 
about  broken  negotiations,  secret 
preparations  and  the  advantage  gained 
from  a  long  test  series  never  to  offer 
again  an  uninspected  moratorium." 
Based  on  the  Soviet  track  record  of 
violating  signed  agreements,  we  must 
have  credible,  equitable  verification 
methods.  This  amendment  does  not 
provide  any. 

I  am  committed  to  making  sure  that 
our  national  seciuity  comes  first.  I 
have  consistently  supported  efforts  to 
make  mutually  beneficial  progress  in 
nuclear  testing  and  arms  control 
issues.  This  amendment  is  based  on 
faulty  assiunptions  and  does  not  fulfill 
our  national  security  objectives.  This 
could  adversely  affect  the  ciurent. 
heightened  arms  control  negotiations. 
In  fact,  this  amendment  positively  ad- 
dresses more  of  the  Soviets  needs  than 
o\ir  own.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  facts  and  oppose  the 


Schroeder  nuclear  testing  limitations 
amendment. 

D  1500 

Mr.  McCLOSKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jkftords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Schroeder-Oep- 
hardt  amendment  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Mr.  Ctwimian,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
House  endorsed  this  provision  last  year  divino 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  defense 
authorization,  and  the  same  language  was 
contained  in  ttie  fiscal  year  1987  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  that  was  approved  by 
this  body  last  month.  This  detiate  is  not  new 
to  this  House.  Today,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant tttat  we  act  to  reaffirm  the  statements 
that  we  have  made  in  the  past 

L^  me  clarify  wtiat  the  amendment  does 
and  doesn't  do.  It  says  ttiat  no  funds  may  be 
expended  for  the  testing  of  nuclear  vraapons 
with  a  yield  over  1  kiloton,  providing  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  test  and  agree  to  accept  in- 
country  monitoring  equipment 

This  amendment  does  not  Impose  a  unilat- 
eral ban  on  testing.  If  the  Soviets  continue  to 
test— so  will  we.  If  tfie  Soviets  refuse  to 
accept  adequate  verification  measures — then 
we'll  continue  to  test.  If  the  moratorium  isn't 
mutual,  then  there  are  no  constraints  on  the 
U.S.  testing  program. 

There  are  several  encouraging  signs  that 
ttie  climate  may  well  be  ripe  for  sut)stant)ve 
progress  on  a  testing  agreement.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  administration's  interest  in  swap- 
ping testing  site  inspections  between  Soviet 
and  American  testing  experts.  If  txsth  sides 
agree  to  temporarily  halt  testing,  the  climate 
for  rational  discussion  of  a  testirtg  agreement 
wHI  be  greatly  improved.  If  ttiis  should  yield  no 
fruit,  tfien  we  will  resume  our  testing  program. 
But  we  have  a  window  of  opportunity  right 
now.  And  the  Soviets  say  ttwry  are  ready  to 
negotiate.  Now  is  ttie  time  to  test  tf>e  sincerity 
of  their  intentions.  At  the  very  least,  we  wHI 
gain  a  little  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
being  willing  to  pause  for  a  rrionient  and  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  concluding  a  mutually 
advantageous  and  verifiable  testing  agree- 
ment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  Broom- 
fiekl  amendntent  and  support  the  Schroeder- 
Gephardt  antendment 

Itx.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  ZV»  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [BAs.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  calling  for  common 
sense.  It  is  time  and  past  time  that 
this  Congress,  and  this  coimtry,  com- 
mitted to  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban 
on  nuclear  testing.  It  Is  time  to  pass 
this  Schroeder-Gephardt  moratorium. 

Every  President  since  General  Eisen- 
hower has  sought  a  ban  on  nuclear 
wei^wns  testing  as  the  one  way  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  President  Reagan,  in  his  his- 
toric address  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva 
summit,  shared  his  dream  for  peace.  If 


I  may.  I  will  quote  from  this  Presi- 
dent: 

Eight  of  my  predeceaMts— each  in  his  own 
way.  In  his  own  time— soucht  to  achieve  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  *  *  *.  Since  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  age,  every  American .  President 
has  sought  to  limit  and  end  the  dangerous 
competition  In  nuclear  aims.  I  have  no 
higher  priority  than  to  finally  realize  that 
dream. 

Yet  nuclear  tests  continue:  One  a 
weeli,  every  week,  somewhere  in  the 
world. 

Since  1945.  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ploded 834  nuclear  wei4>ons.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  exploded  604  war- 
heads. The  U.S.  testing  budget  has 
doubled  in  the  past  5  years. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  false 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  we  can  real- 
ize a  mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  nuclear 
testing. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  share  a 
sense  of  how  close  we  have  come  to 
this  commonsense  course.  In  the  last 
Congress,  we  tempered  our  test  ban  to 
give  this  administration  one  more 
chance  to  "realize  that  dream."  It  is 
now  1987  and  it  is  time  to  stop  dream- 
ing. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  can  check 
nascent  nuclear  development  by  na- 
tions that  know  daily  strife.  It  wotild 
put  political  pressure  on  those  coun- 
tries which  seek  the  false  security  of 
nuclear  arms. 

This  test  ban  can  be  effectively  veri- 
fied with  overwhelming  confidence. 
Scientists  agree  that  any  covert  test- 
ing would  be  discovered:  Modem  seis- 
mic instruments  wiU  detect  under- 
ground explosions  as  small  as  1  kilo- 
ton,  as  specified  in  this  measure. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  to 
onsite  inspection  of  weapons  tests. 
Soviet  acceptance  of  foreign  monitor- 
ing is  unprecedented.  Their  capitula- 
tion to  our  terms  clears  the  path  to 
real  arms  control.  We  do  not  have  to 
trust  the  Russians.  We  can  stand  eye- 
to-eye  and  watch  them. 

This  test  ban  would  freeze  the  Sovi- 
ets with  their  inferior  weapons.  Soviet 
warheads  remain  only  half  as  efficient 
as  ours.  But  continued  Soviet  testing 
aims  to  make  future  United  States 
missiles  vulnerable. 

Finally,  this  measure  would  end  un- 
derground tests  which  release  harm- 
ful, potentially  lethal,  radioactivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends  here  in 
this  House,  the  American  people  have 
been  told  to  trust  in  a  test  ban  for  40 
years.  We  hold  that  hope  in  our 
hearts,  passing  that  promise  to  each 
occupant  of  the  Oval  Office. 

When  our  negotiators  initialed  the 
limited  ban  in  1963,  the  President 
spoke  of  the  test  ban  as  the  shining 
example  for  the  next  generation.  John 
Kennedy  saw,  "A  shaft  of  light  cut 
into  the  darkness  *  *  *.  For  the  first 
time,  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  bringing  the  forces  of  nuclear  de- 
struction under  controL" 


Twenty-four  years  have  passed  since 
we  saw  the  light.  The  next  genovtian 
is  here,  with  promises  to  keep.  Let  us, 
today,  ptuvue  the  promise  of  peace. 

Mr.  LAOOBCARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCobot]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
based  on  the  testimony  received  in  the 
recently  concluded  hearings  I  chaired 
in  the  Intelligence  Committee  on  arms 
control  monitoring,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  nuclear  testing  provisions  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  the  state  of 
the  art  of  nuclear  test  monitoring  is 
such  that,  while  under  ideal  circum- 
stances a  seismic  event  similar  to  that 
of  a  very  low-yield  undergrotmd  nucle- 
ar explosion  can  probably  be  detected, 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  yet 
have  the  ci4>ability  to  determine  with 
high  confidence  that  such  an  event 
was  or  was  not  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Such  discrimination  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  highly  sophisticated 
data  readout  and  processing  capabili- 
ties in  order  to  differentiate  between 
seismic  noise  created  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  the  seismic  noise  created  by 
the  thousands  of  other  nonnuclear  un- 
derground events  such  as  small  earth- 
quakes and  conventional  explosions 
used  in  mining  and  earth  clearing. 
Hence,  in  my  judgment  under  an  eva- 
sion scenario,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
verify  with  high  confidence  that  the 
Soviets  had  not  detonated  a  low-yield 
nuclear  explosion  above  the  1-kiloton 
level. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  research 
and  development  on  the  discrimina- 
tion problem  will  result  in  a  capability 
to  monitor  with  high  confidence  a  low- 
yield  nuclear  threshold  which  I  would 
then  be  prepared  to  support  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  viability  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grxdt].    

Mr.  GREEN.  Bftr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  make  Just  three 
points  in  the  time  that  has  been  allot- 
ted to  me.  First,  contrary  to  some 
statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor,  we  are  not  proposing  a  uni- 
lateral test  ban.  This  is  very  definitely 
a  reciprocal  test  ban.  one  that  is  called 
for  only  if  the  Soviets  participated  in 
the  halting  of  tests.  That  should  be 
made  absolutely  clear. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  there  is  probably  no  initiative  in 
the  arms  control  field  that  has  had 
more  bipartisan  support  at  the  highest 
level  than  nuclear  test  bans.  The  idea 
originated  in  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  pushed  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford, 
and  Carter.  Certainly  if  six  Presidents 
of  both  parties  felt  that  this  was  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  be  going 
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in  aims  control.  I  should  hope  that 
tlw  Memben  of  this  House  would 
^ink  long  and  hard  before  disagreeing 
with  th^  Judgment. 

The  third  point— and  I  think  per- 
haps this  is  the  most  important  one- 
is  one  that  has  been  alluded  to  earlier 
in  this  debate,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  other  countries'  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  we  are  a  party  to  a  treaty 
known  as  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tion  Treaty,  which  bears  very  impor- 
tantly on  this  issue,  because  that 
tr«aty  in  substance  is  an  ageement  be- 
tween the  nuclear  powers  and  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  who  are  signatories  to 
the  agreement.  In  that  agreement  the 
noonudear  powers  agree  that  they 
will  not  develop  nuclear  weapons  if. 
but  only  if.  the  nuclear  powers  desist 
frtnn  their  arms  race  in  nuclear  wei4>- 
ons. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  nuclear  powers  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  commitments  under  that 
agreement.  At  this  point  I  think  that 
any  nonnuclear  signatory  to  that 
agreement  would  be  entirely  justified 
in  saying  to  the  world;  "While  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  test  and  continue  to  devel- 
op new  nuclear  weapons,  since  they 
are  not  doing  what  they  promised  to 
do  under  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf  eration 
rreaty.  we.  therefore,  are  no  longer 
bound." 

I  happen  to  be  someone  who  believes 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  a  nuclear 
holocatist  comes  not  from  a  United 
States-Soviet  rivalry,  because  we  have 
managed  that,  not  always  well,  but  we 
have  managed  it.  But  I  feel  very  much 
that  as  other  countries  develop  nucle- 
ar wemwns,  this  whole  system  will 
spin  out  of  control.  I  think  if  we  want 
to  prevent  that  from  happening,  today 
is  the  day  that  this  House  ought  to 
commit  this  country  to  live  up  to  its 
agreement  under  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
llferation  Treaty,  and  we  can  do  that 
by  voting  for  this  amendment  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons  testing. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  til.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Jorni- 

SOHl. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  strong  proponent  of 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Schroeder  amendment  to  ban 
funds  for  weapons  testing  at  this  time. 

Last  year,  prior  to  the  U.S.-U.SJSJI. 
arms  meeting  in  Iceland.  I  voted  for  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  to  urge  the 
Reagan  administration  to  move  for- 
ward in  talks  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
war  and  reduce  nuclear  testing. 

The  situation  has  changed  since 
thoae  historic  diacuasions  between 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev. 

Malor  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
quest  for  a  weapons  reduction  agree- 


ment, and  giant  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  improve  monitoring  capabili- 
ties through  Joint  American-Soviet  co- 
oiierattve  efforts. 

A  mutual  willingness  to  evaluate  the 
new  test  monitoring  systems,  and 
share  and  compare  data  on  their  accu- 
racy, and  acceptance  of  recent  U.S. 
proposals  for  joint  evaluation  teams 
marks  substantial  progress  currently 
underway. 

Developing  mutually  acceptable 
means  of  verification  is  fundamentally 
important  to  achieving  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  testing  agreement. 

Without  mutual  confidence  in  the 
methods  of  verification,  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  is  neither  possible  nor  in 
the  interests  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  even  test  ban  propo- 
nents don't  agree  on  the  verifiability 
of  a  1-klloton  limit,  as  proposed  under 
the  Schroeder  amendment. 

As  long  as  nations  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  defense  and  the  deter- 
rence of  war,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  testing.  The  goal,  therefore,  is 
better  governance  of  needed  testing 
until  that  dependence  is  eliminated. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  measure, 
therefore,  I  believe  we  need  to  work 
for  a  reduction  in  both  the  number 
and  size  of  nuclear  tests  in  tandem 
with  the  development  of  verifiable 
international  monitoring  systems. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoHGAV  of  North  Dakota).  The  time  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AnCoiNl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  was  listening  with  interest  to  the 
statements  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson].  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion has  no  test  ban  proposal  on  the 
table  in  Geneva.  It  is  not  negotiating  a 
test  ban.  If  we  want  to  negotiate  a  bi- 
lateral, verifiable  test  ban.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  legislate  it.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
statements  from  administration 
spokesmen  in  which  they  indicate 
they  are  not  doing  this. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Schroeder-Gep- 
hardt  amendment  to  impose  a  1  year 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  testing 
moratorium.  This  moratorium  will 
permit  the  prudent  modernization  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  forces  to  contin- 
ue through  such  programs  as  Trident 

II  and  the  smaU  mobUe  ICBM. 

It  will  delay  the  development  of  new 
and  more  destabilizing  nuclear  weap- 


ons by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  improving  the  chances 
for  negotiation  of  a  formal  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

Most  emphatically,  the  amendment 
is  truly  bilateral.  If  the  Soviets  do  not 
agree  to  the  moratorium  and  accept 
on-site  inspection  arrangements,  the 
President  will  be  imder  no  oblifl^tion 
to  curtail  our  own  testing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  common  sense 
arms  control.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  is  in  our  Nation's  interest  and  in  a 
real  way  locks  in  the  advantages  we 
enjoy  in  warhead  reliability  and 
design. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  this 
important  amendment  and  remain 
steadfast  in  our  efforts  to  end  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

D  1515 
Mr.    LAGOMARSmO.    Mr.    Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada   [Mrs.  Vocano- 

VICHl. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  we  depend  upon  the  nuclear 
deterrent  for  security,  there  remains 
the  need  to  test.  This  is  the  only  reli- 
able method  to  verify  that  the  weap- 
ons work  as  designed.  The  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  contin- 
ued deterrence  depend  on  continued 
nuclear  testing. 

Testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  safety,  security,  re- 
liability, survivability,  and  effective- 
ness of  these  weapons. 

The  experience  of  the  1958-61  mora- 
torium proved  that  when  we  are  not 
testing  the  technological  and  scientific 
base  deteriorates  rapidly.  During  that 
moratoriiun  many  people  essential  to 
the  nuclear  program  left  the  National 
Laboratories.  For  example  activities  at 
the  Nevada  test  site,  including  test 
readiness  activities  and  technical 
work,  virtually  came  to  a  complete 
halt.  The  Nevada  test  site,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  my  dis- 
trict generates  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  economy  of  Nevada. 

Under  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  nuclear  tests  are  currently  lim- 
ited to  a  maxJTniim  of  150  kilotons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
that  yield  is  the  minimum  level  at 
which  a  nuclear  device  can  be  ade- 
quately tested.  It  is  being  suggested 
today  that  1  kiloton  is  adequate  to 
conduct  all  necessary  tests.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  No  significant  tests 
can  occur  at  1  kiloton  or  through  su- 
percomputer simulation.  In  fact,  tests 
under  1  kiloton  are  so  minimal  that  if 
this  level  Is  adopted,  the  majority  of 
activities  at  the  Nevada  test  site  would 
shutdown. 


I  support  continued  nuclear  testing 
at  the  Nevada  test  site.  I  believe  it  is 
crucial  that  the  United  States  test 
future  weapons  systems  and  ensure 
that  our  current  nuclear  deterrent 
system  is  reliable  and  safe.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  the  cornerstone  of  oiu* 
nuclear  deterrent  and  will  remain  so 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  maintain  their 
ciirrent  superiority  in  conventional 
weapons. 

Of  course  we  should  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  such  an 
agreement  is  reached,  then  further 
testing  limits  should  be  pursued.  But, 
until  then,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  its  testing  pro- 
gram. To  adopt  testing  limitations 
before  such  an  agreement  is  accom- 
plished damages  U.S.  security  and  con- 
tributes nothing  to  arms  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  Chair 
would  advise  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey] 
has  15  minutes  remaining;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo]  has  20  minv^tes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Shield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  s^elding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Broomfield 
substitute. 

Listening  to  the  administration  ex- 
plain why  it  opposes  a  nuclear  test  ban 
is  like  listening  to  a  5-year-old  kid 
who's  been  told  it's  time  to  go  to  bed. 
First  he  wants  a  glass  of  water,  then 
he  wants  a  snack,  then  he  wants  to  be 
read  a  story. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  5-year-old 
doesn't  really  want  a  drink,  or  a  snack, 
or  a  story.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  to 
stay  up  late  and  watch  TV. 

The  Reagan  administration  really 
opposes  a  test  ban  because  it  wants  to 
continue  testing  and  developing  new 
nuclear  weapons  for  warfighting,  but 
it  doesn't  want  to  admit  this  in  public. 
So  instead  it  has  paraded  forth  a 
whole  series  of  excuses  for  falling  to 
negotiate  a  ban  on  all  nuclesu-  testing. 

first  it  said  that  Gorbachev's  offer 
of  a  moratorium  was  meaningless  since 
it  followed  a  flurry  of  Soviet  tests.  But 
we  soon  found  out  we  had  tested  more 
than  the  Soviets. 

Second  it  said  the  United  States 
couldn't  stop  testing  because  we 
couldn't  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
cheated.  Administration  sijokesmen 
came  up  with  all  kinds  of  preposterous 
scenarios  for  Soviet  cheating— testing 
in  undergroxmd  caverns,  testing  during 
earthquakes,  even  testing  behind  the 
Sim.  The  only  thing  they  didn't  sus- 
pect the  Soviets  of  preparing  to  do  was 
hiding  tests  in  black  holes,  the  fifth  di- 


mension, or  during  Beastie  Bojrs  con- 
certs. 

Now  we  don't  hear  quite  as  much 
about  verification  problems.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Soviets  agreed  to  allow 
United  States  verification  devices  on 
their  soil,  around  their  test  sites.  We 
luiow  that  with  in-coiuitry  verifica- 
tion, our  scientists  can  tell  if  the  Sovi- 
ets are  testing  in  big  holes  or  during 
earthquakes  all  the  way  down  to  1  kil- 
oton. 

The  administration  has  now  admit- 
ted that  it  opposes  any  fiuther  limits 
on  testing  even  if  they  are  verifiable. 

Now  we  hear  a  new  excuse— that  nu- 
clear tests  are  needed  to  make  sure 
our  nuclear  weapons  are  safe  and  reli- 
able. 

But  we  can  do  that  with  nonnuclear 
tests  and  inspections.  If  these  tests 
and  inspections  show  problems,  we  can 
rebuild  a  warhead  using  an  existing 
design. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
believe  that  if  we  don't  keep  blowing 
off  bombs  in  the  Nevada  desert,  deter- 
rence will  fail  and  we'll  all  be  under 
Gorbachev's  thumb.  But  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  so 
many  nuclear  weapons  that  we  could 
each  destroy  one  another  even  if  arse- 
nals were  far  smaller  and  less  reliable 
than  they  are  today. 

A  force  of  only  1,000  warheads  with 
a  reliability  of  only  10  percent  and  a 
jrield  of  only  12  kilotons  would  be  able 
to  deliver  to  every  city  in  America 
with  a  population  over  443,000  the 
same  amount  of  destructive  power— 
per  person— as  was  delivered  on  the 
city  of  Hiroshima  in  1945. 

That  means  that  Just  8  percent  of 
the  current  strategic  arsenal,  with 
yields  97  to  94  percent  lower  than  cur- 
rent weapons,  and  a  reliability  about 
one-tenth  of  today,  would  turn  every 
city  in  America  larger  than  Oklahoma 
City  into  a  Hiroshima. 

We  do  not  need  nuclear  testing  to 
keep  our  arsenal  far  more  reliable  and 
deadly  than  this  hjrpothetical  force. 
We  will  still  be  able  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times  over.  The 
Soviets  will  still  be  able  to  destroy  us 
several  times  over.  Isn't  that  enough 
to  deter  an  attack? 

Reliability  and  safety  aren't  the 
problem.  They  are  just  more  excuses 
for  continuing  the  arms  race. 

We  are  not  testing  today  because  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  nuclear  safety  and 
reliability.  We  are  testing  because  the 
Pentagon,  the  Energy  Department, 
and  the  National  Weapons  Labs  want 
to  test  hydrogen-bomb  pumped  x-ray 
lasers  for  the  President's  allegedly 
nonnuclear  star  wars  program. 

They  want  to  test  warheads  able  to 
destroy  Soviet  mobile  missiles  and 
hardened  command  bunkers. 

They  want  it  all— nuclear  backpack 
bombs  for  the  special  forces,  nuclear 
depth  charges  and  antiair  missiles  for 


the  Navy,  nuclear  artiUery  shells  for 
the  Army.  Nuclear  powered  lasers  for 
star  wars. 

Many  of  us  think  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  assiu%  our  security,  that 
we  should  be  moving  away  from  our 
reliance  on  all  of  these  nuclear  weap- 
ons, instead  of  developing  a  whole  new 
generation  of  warheads  and  bomtis. 

The  Schroeder-Gephardt  amend- 
ment can  lay  the  groundwork  for  an 
agreement  that  would  end  all  nuclear 
testing  on  this  planet. 

If  we  stop  both  sides  from  testing, 
we  stop  them  from  exploiting  warhead 
technologies  to  support  destabilising 
nuclear  warfighting  strategies.  We  will 
be  in  a  position  to  turn  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  who  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  acquiring  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  say  OK.  we  have  met  our  dis- 
armament obligations  under  article  6 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  We 
have  agreed  to  halt  the  upward  spiral 
of  vertical  proliferation  by  refraining 
from  nuclear  tests.  We  have  even 
agreed  to  onsite  inspection.  Now  we 
expect  you  to  enter  into  the  nonprolif- 
eration regime.  We  expect  you  to 
accept  onsite  inspection  of  your  nucle- 
ar facilities. 

So  I  say.  let's  stop  making  excuses 
for  avoidhig  a  test  ban.  It's  time  we 
stopped  the  qualitative  arms  race  in 
nuclear  warheads.  It's  time  we  started 
meeting  our  nonproliferation  obliga- 
tions. It's  time  we  stopped  listening  to 
the  excuses  and  put  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Nuclear  Testing  Pro- 
gram to  bed. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  what  we  have  at  work  here  is  the 
law  of  unintended  consequences.  I  fear 
that  this  amendment  does  not  do  what 
it  was  apparently  drafted  to  do.  In- 
stead, it  inadvertently  would  preclude 
the  United  States  from  using  our  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  opinion  from  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  points  out  that  apparently  in- 
advertently the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  preclude  the  United 
States  of  America  from  using  our  nu- 
clear weapons  in  retaliation  if  the 
Soviet  Union  used  any  of  Its  nuclear 
wei^wns. 

Let  us  read  the  amendment  and  I 
think  you  will  understand  why. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  make  my  point 
here  and  then  I  will  be  h^py  to  yield. 

The  language  reads  as  follows,  skip- 
ping the  first  few  words: 

•  *  *  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
IMS  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry-out  a  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield 
exceeding  one  kiloton,  or  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion that  Is  conducted  outside  a  designated 
test  area  unless  the  President  certtfles  to 
Congress— 
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That  the  Soviet  Union  hms  done  so. 

Ujofortunktely.  the  Imnguage  of  the 
amoMlinent  is  not  drmfted  carefuUy 
ffMiiifh  to  ipedfy  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  nuclear  test  ex- 


Now.  the  drafter  of  the  amendment 
ooold  have  so  provided,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  treaties:  for  example.  ArU- 
de  1  of  the  1963  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
^^^mr  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmos- 
phere. Outer  Space  and  Underwater, 
the  language  of  which  reads: 

(••Hacb  of  the  Pajties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes *  *  *  not  to  canr  out  sny  nuclesr 
vesDon  to*  explosion  •  •  *"). 

That  key  word  "test"  has  been  omit- 
ted from  t-h*"  language,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
vMm  amendment  inadvertently,  pre- 
sumably, would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  detonating  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  retaliation. 

Mtl  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  now  yield? 

Ifr.  KYIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  here  a  whole 
answer  to  all  of  that.  I  do  not  know 
who  in  the  Departonent  of  Defense  put 
that  out.  but  we  have  from  the  re- 
search service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  Law  Division,  a 
statemmt  that  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  RaooKD  that  says  that  that  is  to- 
tally off  the  walL  The  whole  thing 
says  that  nuclear  testing  limitation 
and  that  was  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  materi- 
al from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  that  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago,  as  follows: 

CoirasBSioau.  Rubabch  Snvicx, 

WaaiingtoH.  DC.  May  19. 1987. 
To  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Attn: 

Mean.  Finch  and  Lin. 
From:  Amrrlran  Iaw  Division, 
aabject:  Nuclear  Testbig  LimitaUon. 

Reference  is  made  to  your  request  of  May 
18,  1987  for  an  apprmlaal  of  an  amendment 
to  BJl.  1748  that  would  limit  nuclear  test- 
ing in  certain  drcumstancea. 

The  amendment  In  question,  deslsnated 
aectiao  >1SS.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorisatioa.  1988  and  1989,  prohibits  using 
fiacal  year  1988  fundi  to  test  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kilo- 
tan,  or  any  explosion  that  Is  conducted  out- 
ride a  «*— "f  ■♦^^  teat  area.  The  restrictions 
irtileh  is  adieduled  to  go  into  effect  90  days 
after  ensetmat  of  the  legislation  into  law 
would  not  apply  U  the  President  certifies 
that  one  of  three  circumstances  prevails 
after  or  near  the  time  of  scheduled  effec- 
Uvmess:  first,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
eaiTled  out  a  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield 
f  g^^ifiiiitj  one  kHot"'  after  the  end  of  of 
tbe  mentioned  90  days:  second,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a  nuclear  ex- 
plcslan  outsfcle  a  designated  test  area  after 
the  end  ot  mentianed  90  days:  or  that  the 
Soviet  Union  bas  refused  to  accept  and  Im- 
fdeBsent  iTi'liP"«~'  in-country  monitoring 
anantements  effective  during  Hacal  year 
1988  before  the  exiriration  of  the  menUoned 
90  days. 


The  amendment's  restraint  on  funding 
the  conduct  of  explosions  would  cease  to 
apply  In  the  event  of  a  follow-on  United 
States-Soviet  agreement  which  significantly 
limits  nuclear  explosions.  The  amendment 
concludes  with  the  definition  of  two  key 
terms,  namely  "in-country  reciprocal  moni- 
toring arrangements"  and  "designated  test 


Apparently  the  amendment  has  been  chal- 
lenged as  applying  to  any  and  all  nuclear 
explosions,  not  simply  tests  which  exceed 
the  specified  yield  or  geographical  llmiU- 
tlons,  and.  thus.  Intrudes  Into  core  presiden- 
tisl  powers,  namely  his  power  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief to  safeguard  that  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
amendment  might  have  been  worded  to 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  an  argument  along 
these  lines,  the  argument  seems  to  overlook 
language  which  expUcitly  or  impUcity  exclu- 
sively implicates  nuclear  explosions  for  test- 
ing as  distinguished  from  other  purposes. 

To  begin  with,  the  caption  line  of  pro- 
posed section  3135  reads  "Nuclear  Testing 
LimlUtion."  Although  caption  lines  or 
headings,  as  titles  to  acts,  cannot  control 
the  plain  words  of  a  statute,  "(tlhey  have  a 
communicative  function."  Accordingly,  "[iln 
case  of  ambiguity  the  court  may  consider 
the  title  [caption  line]  to  resolve  uncertain- 
ty in  the  pxirview  of  the  act  or  for  the  cor- 
rection of  obvious  errors."  Sutherland  Stat. 
Const.  J  4703  (4th  ed.).  "Section  headings 
and  marginal  notes  serve  the  same  functions 
for  sections  that  the  tiUe  does  for  the  entire 
act  and  generally  should  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment."  Id.  at  §47.14.  "Where 
headings  are  enacted  as  a  part  of  an  act.  or 
as  part  of  a  code,  or  where  the  meaning  of 
the  act  is  ambiguous,  or  where  there  has 
been  a  revision,  the  headings  may  serve  as 
an  aid  to  legislative  Intent."  Ibid.  Proposed 
section  3l35's  caption  line  reference  to  nu- 
clear testing  places  a  gloss  on  the  phrase 
"nuclear  explosion"  that  appears  in  the  text 
implying  nuclear  explosion  for  testing  pur- 
poses. 

Next,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  dis- 
junctive circumstances  which  enable  the 
President  to  waive  the  limitation  seem  to 
accord  with  the  notion  of  testing,  not  nucle- 
ar explosions  for  purjXMes  of  self  defense. 
for  example.  The  conduct  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion which  exceeds  the  yield  or  geo- 
graphical limits  and  the  failure  to  come  into 
agreement  on  monitoring  arrangements- 
conditions  that  effectively  make  the  propos- 
al's limitation  inapplicable— seem  reasona- 
ble in  the  context  of  testing  as  distinguished 
from  other  purposes. 

Finally,  two  canons  of  statutory  interpre- 
tation operate  in  favor  of  the  narrow  over 
the  broader  interpretation  suggested  by  the 
proposed  amendment's  critics:  the  presump- 
tion of  constitutionality  and  the  avoidance 
of  interpretations  that  raise  constltutloma 
problems  when  a  reasonable  alternative 
exists.  As  explained  in  Sutherland,  id.  at 
145.11. 

"It  is  frequently  asserted  by  the  courts 
that  every  presimiption  favors  the  validity 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  that  all 
doubts  must  be  resolved  in  supiwrt  of  the 
act.  Likewise,  it  is  presumed  that  the  legisla- 
ture acted  with  integrity  and  with  an  honest 
purpose  to  keep  within  constitutional  limits. 

"As  a  corollary  of  the  presumption  favor- 
ing constitutionality,  the  fact  that  one 
MtMwy  alternative  constructions  would  in- 
volve serious  constltuticmal  difficulties  is 
reasim  to  reject  that  interpretation  in  favor 
of  another.  It  has  even  been  said  that  'a 
■trained  construction  is  not  cmly  permissi- 


ble, but  desirable,  if  It  la  the  only  construc- 
tion tliat  will  save  constitutionality.'" 
(Footnotes  omitted.) 

RATMOm  J.  CXLAIIA. 

Senior  Specialist  in 
American  PiMic  Law. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reclaim  my  time. 

I  think  what  would  be  appropriate  is 
for  the  gentlewoman  during  her  time 
to  quote  to  us  from  the  opinions  that 
she  has  and  to  put  into  the  Record 
something  that  would  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  May  13,  1987.  H.  Law- 
rence Garrett  is  the  author  of  the 
opinion,  concludes  that  "the  prohibi- 
tion on  nuclear  explosions  with  yields 
above  1  klloton  appears  absolute." 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  unin- 
tended, but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  very  carefully  about  voting 
"aye"  on  an  amendment,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America 
from  retaliating  against  a  nuclear 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  IVt  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say 
briefly  that  I  would  like  to  get,  for  the 
Record,  the  name  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  law  school  he  attended,  to  say  that 
that  is  the  most  bizarre  legislative  in- 
terpretation, totally  devoid  of  any  and 
all  common  sense,  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  this  in 
the  Record.  I  saw  that. 

Having  gone  to  law  school  myself.  I 
am  totally  astounded.  As  I  say,  I  have 
a  long  document  here  that  we  will  put 
in  the  Record.  There  is  no  need  to 
read  it  to  people. 

This  whole  thing  is  aljsolutely  the 
most  ridiculous  argument  I  think  I 
have  ever  heard,  because  the  entire 
amendment  is  imder  nuclear  testing 
limitations  and  it  is  very  clear  that 
that  defines  everything  that  is  in  the 
bill;  but  it  does  say  "nuclear  testing 
limit,"  so  therefore  that  qualifies 
every  single  thing  in  this  limitation,  so 
I  think  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
and  the  lawyers  from  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  have  said  that. 

I  Just  do  not  tmow  where  in  the 
world  the  gentleman  came  up  with 
that.    

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield?  I  would  be  hi^py 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  let  me 
finish  my  argument  first,  please,  be- 
cause I  let  the  gentleman  do  that. 

We  cannot  overrule  constitutional 
authority,  as  the  gentleman  also 
knows,  with  legislation.  The  President 


is  Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  first  of  all.  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment has  no  merit.  It  is  all  qualified 
by  the  title  and  the  language  in  the 
bill  makes  it  very  clear  that  we  are 
only  going  to  testing. 

Second,  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  not  make  any  sense  because  you 
do  not  overrule  that  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President,  so  none  of 
that  makes  any  sense. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  Just  want 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  argu- 
ment the  gentlewoman  makes,  and  in- 
cidentally I,  too,  am  a  lawyer,  one  who 
has  successfully  argued  cases  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  is  an  argu- 
ment that  was  raised  in  the  opinion 
dealt  with  by  the  general  counsel,  be- 
cause naturally  you  do  look  to  the  title 
when  interpreting  statutes. 

Unfortunately,  he  concludes  that  in 
this  case  the  title  offers  little  solace, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  language 
in  the  amendment  itself  is  so  specific 
and  because  other  treaties  which  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  matter  specifi- 
cally included  language  relating  to 
treaties,  language  which  is  specifically 
omitted  from  this  amendment.  So,  lie- 
cause  it  would  be  so  easy  to  insert  the 
word  "treaty"  and  because  the  word 
"treaty"  was  not  inserted,  unfortu- 
nately, the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  precisely  as  I  have  concluded 
and  as  the  general  counsel  has  con- 
cluded. 

We  suggest  that  this  amendment 
needs  to  he  redrafted. 

The  letter  referred  to  foUows: 

OKMERAL  COUKSEL  OP  THK 

DXPARTIOEIIT  OP  DXPEirSK, 

Wathinifton,  DC,  May  13,  1987. 

MEHORAITDDM  POR  DEPXmr  ASSISTAJ«T 
SECRETARY  OP  DEPSfSE  (LEGISLATIVE  APPAIRS) 

Subject'  Schroeder  Amendment  on  Nuclear 
Testing  Limitation. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  of  yesterday,  we 
tiave  reviewed  the  subject  amendment,  at- 
tached. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  can  be  construed  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  Executive  Branch  from  carry- 
ing out  any  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield 
exceeding  one  klloton,  even  when  the  explo- 
sion is  carried  out  for  a  purpose  other  than 
mere  testing  outside  a  designated  test  area. 
Thus,  this  language  could  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  ordering  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons  with  jrields 
above  1  KT  in  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  provision,  if  enacted,  would  raise  a 
number  of  significant  legal  and  constitu- 
tional questions. 

With  regard  to  textual  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed language,  we  note  that,  on  its  face, 
sec  3135  is  ambUuous  as  to  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  protiibit  nuclear  explosions  tm 
purposes  other  than  testing.  The  provision 
is  drafted  so  as  to  prohibit  two  clasaes  of  ac- 
tivity: (1)  the  carrying  out  of  "a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kHottm"; 
(3)  "or  a  nuclear  explosion  that  is  conducted 
outside  a  designated  test  area."  Both  activi- 


ties are  to  remain  banned  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  certain  certifications  to  Con- 
gress. The  proposed  language  does  not  make 
clear  the  Interrelationship  of  the  two  prohi- 
bitions, but  the  use  of  the  disjunctive  cre- 
ates a  strong  presumption  that  each  protii- 
bltlon  is  independent  from  the  other.  There- 
fore, the  prohibition  on  nucleair  explosions 
with  yields  above  1  KT  appears  absolute. 

We  note  that  sec.  3135  bears  the  heading 
"Nuclear  Testing  Limitation"  and  are  aware 
that  Sutherland  supports  the  view  that 
headings  may  serve  as  an  aid  to  legislative 
Intent  (Sutherland  SUt.  Const.  {  47.14.  4th 
Ed.).  However.  In  the  case  under  review,  we 
cannot  agree  that  such  a  heading  would  be 
dispositive  as  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Moreover,  the  drafter  could 
easily  have  employed  explicit  language  in 
the  operative  section  of  the  text  to  make 
clear  that  the  prohibition  at  issue  is  to 
apply  solely  to  testing— as  was  done  in  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  1963  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Under  Water  ("Each  of  the  Par- 
ties to  this  Treaty  undertakes  •  •  *  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion 
*  *  *").  Ironically,  that  treaty  also  bans 
"any  other  nuclear  explosion",  a  form  of 
words  that  created  an  ambiguity  oiniilar  to 
the  one  at  issue  in  the  minds  of  many  Sena- 
tors, and  at  one  point  even  led  to  calls  by 
some— unsuccessful  in  the  end— for  the  at- 
tachment of  reservations  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  a  condition  of  its  granting  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

In  conclusion,  my  opinion  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  proposed  sec.  3135  can  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  prohibit  all  nuclear  explo- 
sions with  yields  exceeding  1  KT,  and  I  urge 
that  its  enactment  be  opposed. 

H.  Lawrkhce  Garrett  III. 

D  1530 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdaixI. 

Mr.  UDAIJi.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  more  than  60,000  nuclear  war- 
heads. And  more  are  being  built  every 
day.  When  do  we  say  "stop"? 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  President 
Kennedy  called  the  arms  race  "a  vi- 
cious and  dangerous  cycle."  It  still  is. 
Twenty-four  years  ago.  President  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Suspicion  on  one  side 
breeds  suspicion  on  the  other  side."  It 
stiU  does.  Twenty-four  years  ago. 
President  Kennedy  said.  "New  weap- 
ons beget  counterweapons."  And  they 
still  do. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  break  this  vi- 
cious and  dangerous  cycle.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  take  a  chance  for  peace.  A 
chance  to  end  the  arms  race. 

The  amendment  that  is  before  us 
will  not  stop  the  arms  race.  But  it  will 
slow  the  arms  race.  It  is  a  positive  and 
important  step. 

Last  year,  the  Soviets  stopped  nucle- 
ar testing  and  urged  us  to  do  the  same. 
But  we  kept  on  testing.  They  said,  let's 
talk  about  a  permanent  ban  on  nucle- 
ar testing.  But  we  said  no.  That  was  a 
mistake,  a  great  mistake. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  has  been  the  goal 
of  every  administration  since  World 


War  n.  except  this  one.  For  S6  years 
this  country  has  been  urging  a  ban  on 
nuclear  testing.  Now  aome  say,  "Let's 
keep  on  testing." 

For  most  of  the  postwar  period  we 
asked  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  onslte 
monitoring  of  a  nuclear  test  ban.  The 
Soviets  now  say  they  are  ready.  But 
we  say  we  are  not. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  for  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing.  Let's  end  this  vicious 
cycle.  This  is  a  small,  but  important 
step.  Let's  take  it. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  j^eld  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btroh]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmoit  on 
halting  nuclear  testing. 

Although  the  amendment  is  being 
pacluged  as  a  compromise  between 
those  who  support  threshold  reduc- 
tions and  those  who  favor  a  test  ban 
now,  it  is  clearly  a  legislative  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  testing.  The  testing  of 
new  warheads  usually  requires  tests  of 
approximately  50-150  Idlotons.  The 
testing  of  existing  warheads  or  what  is 
known  as  reliability  testing  can  usual- 
ly be  done  by  tests  of  t>etween  10  and 
15  iLllotons.  In  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  support  for  continued 
nuclear  testing,  former  NSC  Chairman 
Brent  Scowcroft  argued  that  test 
threshold  could  be  only  reduced  to 
around  10  to  15  kilotons  if  we  were  se- 
rious about  maintaining  the  reliability 
of  our  existing  nuclear  stockpile.  The 
type  of  testing  allowed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  useless  in  terms  of  wei^Mns 
development  and  more  importantly,  it 
is  useless  in  terms  of  maintaining  the 
reliability  of  the  existing  stockpile. 

What  kind  of  testing  then  is  permit- 
ted? Basically,  only  minimal  weapons- 
effect  testing  would  be  permitted.  This 
type  of  testing  tells  how  well  our  con- 
ventional weapons  systems  sustain  the 
impact  of  a  nuclear  blast.  I  don't  mean 
to  disparage  thi&  particular  type  of 
testing,  l>ecause  it  is  important,  iron- 
ically, however,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
a  type  of  testing  which  \s  used  to  en- 
hance our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war 
but  rather,  it  is  a  tjrpe  of  testing  which 
is  only  applicable  to  a  scenario  after  a 
nuclear  strike  has  been  initiated.  In 
other  words,  after  deterrence  has 
failed. 

Second,  we  must  once  again  deal 
with  the  issue  of  verification.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  con- 
trol panel.  I  have  received  testimony 
from  our  weapons  labs  and  from  out- 
side scientific  experts  which  indicate 
the  difficulty  in  verifying,  with  a  high 
degree  of  confidence,  low-threshold 
testing.  Attempts  to  accurately  moni- 
tor nuclear  testing  at  or  below  one  kll- 
oton exasperate  the  problem  tenfold. 
Such  explosions  could  be  masked  as 
chemical  explosions  or  mine  explosives 
when  challenged.  Furthermore,  the 
numbers  of  seismic  events  below  this 
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level  iDcreueB  drmmatically.  For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  seismic  events 
which  are  picked  up  at  the  "state  of 
the  art"  Noren  Array  Monitoring  Sta- 
tion at  or  below  1  kUoton  are  approxi- 
matdy  40  a  day.  And  to  comply  with 
ome  of  the  provlsioni  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  must  be  certain 
th^  none  of  theae  events  were  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  nature.  This  is  virtually 
a  verification  nightmare.  It  would 
■eem  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  our 
beat  interest  to  stipulate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  onsite 
monitoring  along  the  lines  the  admln- 
latratlon  has  been  propofring  prior  to 
HK'h  a  provision  going  into  effect 
rather  than  after  the  fact  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

In  summary,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  tt  will,  halt  nuclear  test- 
ing, eq)ecially  reliability  testing, 
which  is  critical  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, it  will  be  difficult  to  verify,  and  it 
undercuts  negotiations  on  threshold 
verification. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DOBOAH  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  Tp<ti*n*  [Mr.  McCloskkt] 
has  IVt  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MABSiiio]  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Sthatton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices was  represented  when  they  pro- 
duced a  new  reorganization  in  the 
Pentagon  and  developed  the  Office  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  the  outstanding  leader  in 
tains  of  military  capability  and  mili- 
tary science.  That  Chairman,  a  very 
distinguished  military  officer.  Adm. 
Wmiam  Crowe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  sent  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  who  is.  of 
course,  a  devoted  advocate  of  testing. 
and  this  is  what  Admiral  Crowe  had  to 
say  to  Chairman  Aspnr: 

I  urge  you  not  to  take  any  action  which 
would  halt  our  oncoing  efforts  to  modernize 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  believe  that 
even  a  limited  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would 
have  such  an  effect. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  have  been 
able  to  TtiaiTitAin  our  comprehensive 
tests.  Low-yield  excursions,  however, 
"would  preclude  us  from  certifying  the 
performance,  survivability,  safety,  and 
reUahHity  of  our  nuclear  stockpile." 
This  means  that  this  business  of  1  Itil- 
oton  is  not  going  to  demonstrate  any 
question  as  to  whether  our  stodqiile  is 
survivable  or  whether  it  is  capable. 

He  points  out  further  that  it  would 
tHmt*^t^  or  severely  curtail,  depend- 
ing on  the  limit  of  those  tests,  the  crit- 
ical dtBBlioTiaeot  of  such  systems  as  the 
Trident  n.  which  this  Congress  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  a  few  days  ago. 


the  small  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  which  many  people  supporting 
the  arms  control  feel  is  the  real 
answer,  and  the  Short  Range  Attack 
Missile.  In  other  words,  all  those 
would  be  jeopardized,  according  to  our 
outstanding  Chairman  and  expert  in 
terms  of  military  capability. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  In  a  nuclear 
environment,  of  our  nuclear  systems 
and  our  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications systems,  there  are  no  sub- 
stitutes for  the  underground  nuclear 
tests  which  we  use  to  evaluate  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  our  systems  to  nuclear 
effects. 

Unless  we  continue  our  underground  nu- 
clear effects  testing  program,  we  will  suffer 
major  uncertainties  about  the  survivabUity 
of  many  of  these  critical  systems.  A  nuclear 
test  ban  below  currently  observed  limits 
would  preclude  virtually  all  such  tests. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  know  that  without  the  flexibility  to 
continue  at  current  levels,  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent will  atrophy,  and  the  risk  to  our  se- 
curity will  Increase.  It  is  with  that  firm  con- 
viction in  mind  that  I  urge  you  not  to  con- 
strain our  current  nuclear  testing  program. 

Wouldn't  it  make  sense  for  us  to 
listen  to  what  our  most  knowledgable 
military  officer  on  this  important 
issue?  I  for  one  will  take  the  sotmd 
and  clear  advice  of  the  man  who 
Icnows  best  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

If  we  do  this  we  will  be  able  to  sleep 
better  at  night. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yortt  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

D  1540 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  choose  a  word  or  a  phrase  that 
neatly  siunmarizes  my  opposition  to 
this  amendment  I  would  dip  into  the 
vocabulary  of  American  consumerism 
and  say  that  this  amendment  is  misla- 
Ijeled.  It  doesn't  meet  the  simple  test 
of  truth  in  packaging.  This  amend- 
ment claims  to  be  one  thing,  an  at- 
tempt to  control  the  arms  race  by 
placing  limits  on  nuclear  testing, 
when,  in  fact,  it  misrepresents  and 
short-circuits  the  vital  policies  that 
protect  the  security  of  our  country.  To 
say  that  this  amendment  has  a  hidden 
agenda  is  to  engage  in  understate- 
ment. 

Even  the  most  casual  glance  at  this 
amendment  reveals  at  least  four  major 
flaws. 

First,  the  imposition  of  a  1-kiloton 
threshold  on  U.S.  nuclear  testing  is  a 
de  facto  comprehensive  test  ban— and. 
under  present  conditions,  that  repre- 
sents one  more  ill-advised  version  of 
unilateral  disarmament.  What  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment? Well,  for  starters  we  would  find 
that  tests  on  the  new  Trident  II  war- 
head could  not  be  completed.  Then  we 
would  find  that  our  design  options  for 
the  midgetman  and  SRAM  n  missiles 
would  be  severely  restricted.  And 
these  are  Just  the  starters. 


The  further  implications  of  this 
amendment  include  the  loss  of  our 
testing  capability  on  the  electromag- 
netic pulse  and  other  phenomena  that 
would  be  associated  with  a  nuclear 
first  strike  against  our  defensive  sys- 
tems. The  Soviets'  first  strike  capabil- 
ity would  be  enhanced  because,  under 
this  amendment,  we  could  not  conduct 
the  necessary  tests  for  developing  an 
Earth-penetrating  warhead,  thiis  ren- 
dering the  Soviets'  landbased  ICBM's 
even  more  secure  from  the  effects  of 
an  American  retaliation. 

We  would  lose  the  ability  to  upgrade 
the  safety  and  security  features  on  our 
existing  stockpiles,  not  to  mention  the 
many  scientists  who  would  drift  away 
into  other  careers  when  our  testing  is 
so  greatly  curtailed. 

The  second  flaw  in  this  amend- 
ment—or perhaps  I  should  say  the 
second  element  in  the  amendment's 
hidden  agenda— is  that  it  would  short- 
circuit  the  single-most  important  issue 
on  the  table  at  Geneva;  namely,  verifi- 
cation. E^rery  Member  of  this  House 
knows  that  the  hangup  on  SALT  II 
was  verification.  And  it's  the  same 
hangup  on  anjrthing  else  that  we 
might  ever  sign  with  the  Soviets. 
Their  signature  is  only  as  good  as  the 
onsite  inspection  reg^e  and  seismic 
testing  procedures  we  can  succeed  in 
establishing. 

Our  Government  is  prepared  to  sit 
down  with  the  Soviets  right  now  to  ne- 
gotiate verification  protocols  for  l>oth 
the  threshold  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  treaty. 
Once  that  can  be  achieved,  we  are 
ready  to  sit  down  with  them  to  negoti- 
ate a  step-by-step  program  of  limiting 
and  eventually  ending  nuclear  testing. 
But  verification  is  the  key.  Without 
verification,  we  are  engaging  in  noth- 
ing more  than  a  blind  leap  of  faith. 

This  amendment  says  verification 
isn't  important.  This  amendment  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  natiu-e  and 
purpose  of  nuclear  tests  can  be  more 
effectively  disguised  when  the  explo- 
sive yields  are  lower.  By  disconnecting 
the  issue  of  verification  from  the 
other  aspects  of  arms  control,  this 
amendment  is  slowing  down  the  real- 
ization of  the  very  thing  it  claims  to  he 
promoting  and  something  we  all  want: 
Realistic,  mutual,  verifiable  arms  re- 
ductions. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
amendment  is  based  on  the  mistaken 
notion  that  nuclear  testing  occupies 
an  equally  important  place  in  the  se- 
ciuity  planning  of  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Soviets  are  less  dependent  on  ad- 
vanced nuclear  testing  and  develop- 
ment that  we  are.  For  one  thing,  the 
Soviets  have  greater  missile  throw- 
weights,  allowing  them  the  option  of 
relying  on  larger,  less  sophisticated 
weapons  than  we  do.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  have  placed  a  far  greater  em- 
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phasis  than  we  have  on  conventional 
weapons  and  chemical  warfare. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  eggs 
are  in  a  nuclear  basket.  And  imless  we 
are  prepared  to  develop  some  other 
kind  of  deterrent,  our  seciulty  is  criti- 
cally dependent  on  maintaining  an 
adequate  testing  capability  of  those 
weapons  systems  on  which  we  are 
staking  our  entire  future  as  free  men 
and  women. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  transfer  the  venue  of  arms 
control  talks  from  Geneva  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Aside  from  the  obvioiis  constitu- 
tional problems  involved  when  Con- 
gress tries  to  take  over  those  functions 
of  Government  that  are  properly  re- 
served for  the  executive  branch.  This 
amendment  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  stumbling  block  in  the  path 
of  arms  control  is  to  be  found  in 
Washington  and  not  Moscow.  This 
amendment  is  part  and  parcel  of  what 
has  become  known  as  the  "moral 
equivalency"  argument,  the  attitude 
that  blames  America  first  and  indicts 
our  country  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
coconspirator  against  all  mankind. 

Arms  control  talks  are  held  in  a  neu- 
tral country  like  Switzerland  so  that  a 
dispassionate  atmosphere  can  prevail. 
This  is  our  way  of  recognizing  the  fun- 
damental differences  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a 
gulf  that  can  be  bridged  only  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  To  presume 
that  Congress,  in  this  open  and  some- 
what chaotic  environment  here  in 
Washington,  is  well  equipped  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Soviets  and  their 
closed  and  secretive  society  is  a  mon- 
strous folly.  It  is  a  formula  for  disas- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  trickling 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  why  our 
navy  frigate  ship  U.S.S.  Stark  did  not 
defend  itself  is  because  the  Iraqi  fight- 
er plane  was  equipped  with  a  laser 
guided  missile  system  that  the  Stark's 
radar  system  would  not  pick  up.  If 
that  plane  of  a  Soviet  satellite  country 
carried  that  kind  of  sophisticated  laser 
guidance  system  Just  think  how  far  ad- 
vanced the  Soviet  laser  technology  has 
progressed. 

This  amendment  supposes  that  we 
are  equal  to  the  Soviets  in  all  weapon- 
ry—we are  not  and  we  should  not  be 
gambling  with  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves. 

This  whole  amendment  is  a  formula 
for  disaster.  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owehs]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana yielding  me  this  time  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  stand  in  support  of  the 
Schroeder  amendment  for  aU  of  the 
strategic  reasons  lieing  argued  here 
today.  But  I  also  rise  for  a  parochial 
reason. 
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My  State.  Utah,  is  downwind  from 
the  nuclear  test  site.  Since  testing 
began  in  Nevada  in  1950.  it  has  been  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  policy  to  only 
hold  those  tests  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  toward  Utah,  never  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  toward  California  and 
never  when  the  wind  is  blowing  toward 
Las  Vegas.  Only  when  the  wind  is 
headed  toward  Utah. 

Last  November,  for  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  held  a  test  off  for 
7Vi  hours,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  the 
wind  shifted  toward  Utah. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
policy?  I  am  one  of  a  group  of  lawyers, 
including  former  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  UdaU,  who  in  a  court  in  Utah 
has  proven  to  the  court's  satisfaction 
that  many  people  in  Utah  received 
cancer  from  the  fallout  from  the  open 
air  nuclear  testing.  We  were  recently 
reversed  by  the  tenth  district  court  be- 
cause of  discretionary  functions  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  but  that 
left  unchallenged  the  finding  of  fact 
of  the  court  that  Utahans  had  re- 
ceived cancers  and  leukemias  from  the 
fallout  from  the  testing. 

In  1963,  as  Members  know,  we 
passed  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  testing  went  underground. 
Since  that  time,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, and  we  have  not  yet  gone  to 
court  to  prove  the  issue,  but  there  are 
many  experts  who  feel  that  there  are 
significant  health  and  environmental 
hazards  from  the  ventings,  accidental 
and  purposeful,  at  the  nuclear  test  site 
in  Nevada. 

What  we  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  radiation 
released  at  Chernobyl  released  upwind 
in  the  atmosphere  since  testing  went 
underground  in  1963,  and  always,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
toward  Utah. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Chair- 
man Udall,  is  going  to  be  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  a  couple  of 
months  to  determine  what  the  health 
and  environmental  implications  are. 
But  the  tests  are  still  going  on,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  it  is  significant  that 
while  the  Department  of  Energy  says 
that  there  is  no  danger,  that  they  still 
continue  to  conduct  their  tests  only 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  toward 
Utah,  never  when  it  is  blowing  toward 
California  or  Las  Vegas.  I  think  that  is 
one  reason  that  Members  should  con- 
sider voting  for  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino]  has  4  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
ket]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    [Mr.    Bsoom- 


piELo].  the  vice  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  lb.  (Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schroeder 
amendment  banning  U.S.  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new 
debate.  We  considered  this  same  lan- 
guage last  year  on  this  same  bill.  The 
arguments  on  t>oth  sides  are  now  well- 
known  to  all  of  us. 

But  let's  face  it,  this  debate  is  not 
going  to  be  argued  on  its  merits.  Its 
future  has  been  determined  by  a  com- 
bination of  political  forces  and  deci- 
sions which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
good  national  seciulty  policy.  In  fact, 
retracing  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
testing  debate  here  in  the  House  is 
very  informative. 

As  most  of  us  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten, the  nuclear  testing  issue  began  its 
life  2  years  ago  as  little  more  than  a 
bumper  sticker  slogan  of  liberal  activ- 
ists in  the  House.  Few  Members  took 
it  seriously.  They  knew  it  didn't  make 
good  sense  and  most  Members  realized 
that  it  was  in  fact  dangerous. 

After  President  Reagan  deprived  the 
liberals  in  the  House  of  the  real  arms 
control  issues  when  he  pressed  for- 
ward on  negotiations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive systems,  INF  and  strategic  de- 
fense, the  House  activists  were  forced 
to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  arms  con- 
trol barrel  to  come  up  with  a  new 
masthead  for  their  assault  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  nuclear  testing  mor- 
atorium was  the  rotten  apple  they  dis- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

How  did  we  get  from  there  to  here — 
actually  debating  to  cut  off  all  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Testing  Progam, 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation's  se- 
curity? 

We  are  not  here  because  logic  sup- 
ports the  test  ban  position.  To  the 
contrary,  close  and  careful  scrutiny 
would  convince  most  Members  that 
logic  has  not  been  generously  applied. 

In  over  30  years  here  in  the  House, 
I've  seen  many  issues  decided,  not  by 
the  facts,  but  by  political  expendiency. 
But  I've  rarely  seen  an  issue  of  such 
incredible  importance  to  our  national 
seciirity  determined  in  such  a  manner. 

If  I  were  referring  to  a  regional 
public  works  project  maybe  I  could  un- 
derstand the  type  of  logrolling  we've 
seen  on  this  issue.  But  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  a  public  works  project.  Nuclear 
testing  is  essential  to  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

For  this  reason,  following  conclusion 
of  general  debate,  I  will  offer  a  biparti- 
san amendment  to  the  Schroeder  lan- 
guage. My  amendment  is  designed  to 
reestablish  a  key  element  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  area  of 
national  seciulty  policy.  It  is  not  a  gut- 
ting amendment— it  is  a  commn  sense 
amendment. 
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My  amendment  will  allow  the  Mldg- 
etman.  D-5,  and  SRAM  n  strategic 
syatans.  which  have  enjoyed  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  to  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

I  ^i«ft  want  to  point  out  that  the 
American  Legion  has  written  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  Schroeder  amendment. 
The  Legion  opposes  the  Schroeder 
amendment  stating  that: 

Exidoaive  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  our  existing 
stockpUe. 

Furthermore,  the  Legion  stated  that 

We  simply  believe  the  Schroeder  amend- 
mmt  could  seriously  threaten  our  Nation's 
security. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Members 
to  oppose  the  Schroeder  amendment 
and  hope  they  will  support  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  because  I  thinli  it  is 
in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  letter 
from  the  American  Legion. 

The  letter  referred  to  foUows: 

Thx  Amkricam  Lxgioh. 
WcuAinffton.  DC.  May  14.  1987. 

DUK  RsraKSKIITATIVC 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  House 
will  consider  an  amendment  to  the  Fiscal 
Year  1988  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
sation, being  offered  by  Representative  Pat 
Schroeder,  that  would  ban  all  U.S.  nuclear 
testing  above  a  1  kiloton  threshold.  The 
American  Legion  wishes  to  reiterate  Its  con- 
tinued opposition  to  such  proposals,  and  we 
urge  you  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Explosive  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  our  existing 
stockpile.  Even  if  no  new  weapons  systems 
are  brought  on-line,  periodic  testing  of  ex- 
isting weapons  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  on-line  systems. 
Without  periodic  nuclear  testing,  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  populations  will  be  at  risk 
and  the  stockpile's  deterrent  capability  will 
deteriorate  with  time. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
Impact  on  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
develop  space  and  land  based  deterrent 
technology,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI).  This  legislation  would  seriously  erode 
SDI  research  because  nuclear  explosive  test- 
ing Is  essential  to  determining  the  efficacy 
of  this  technology.  Thus,  the  scope  of  SDI 
research  would  be  limited  to  theoretical 
concepts  with  litUe  hope  for  practical  appli- 
cation. 

It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  this  amendment  Is 
being  offered  at  a  time  when  recent  polls 
demonstrate  that  77  percent  of  the  public 
favors  the  development  of  a  system  to  de- 
stroy incoming  nuclear  mlssUes  before  they 
reach  their  targets.  Apart  from  SDI  the 
Schroeder  amendment  would  make  It  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  test  any  of  the  new  nucle- 
ar systems,  thus,  placing  our  entire  nuclear 
modernization  program  in  jeopardy. 

While  all  reasonable  people  wish  to  see  an 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  production,  we  live 
In  a  world  environment  where  potentially 
volatile  nations  are  gaining  access  to  nucle- 
ar technology.  Since  these  conditions  do 
exist  we  simply  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  cotild  seriously  threaten  our  na- 
tion's security. 
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Your  attention  to  our  views  on  tills  matter 
Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Philip  Riooiif . 
Director.  National 
Legislative  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise  informally  in 
order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message  from  the  President. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  wiU  restune  its  sitting. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  Chair 
will  advise  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey] 
has    5    minutes    remaining    to    close 

debate.  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DkPa- 
zioj. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  only  hope  that  the  message  we 
just  stood  to  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  President  accepting 
good  and  common  sense  and  saying  he 
was  going  to  support  the  Schroeder 
amendment  because  it  would  achieve  a 
lifelong  goal  of  the  President,  which  is 
to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
bring  peace  to  the  great  powers.  Un- 
fortunately. I  am  sure  the  President 
has  not  yet  come  around  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  debating 
here  today  is  quite  simple.  It  has  been 
distorted  tremendously  by  the  other 
side,  but  it  Is  a  bilateral,  mutually  veri- 
ficable  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  first  very  small  step 
toward  the  end  to  the  arms  race. 

This  had  been  a  debate  fraught  with 
bizarre  logic.  Earlier  this  year  if  my 
colleagues  noticed  the  report  on  the 
Soviet  military  power  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  the  first  time  since 
it  has  Ijeen  published  the  Soviets  had 
moved  ahead  in  the  nuclear  areas  that 
relate  to  warhead  technology.  When 
the  Joint  Chiefs  were  asked  how  could 
that  happen  between  this  year  and 
last  year  when  they  have  not  tested, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  said  it  happened  be- 
cause we  know  if  they  were  not  testing 


that  they  must  have  been  ahead  all 
along.  Now  I  wonder  if  now  that  they 
have  l>egun  testing  again  what  next 
year's  report  will  look  like.  Obviously 
they  have  fallen  behind  again  t>ecause 
they  have  begun  testing. 

The  gentleman  from  California  who 
led  off  the  debate  on  the  other  side 
said  something  particularly  ludicrous. 
He  said  If  we  accept  this  amendment 
we  will  undermine,  we  wiU  undermine 
the  efforts  of  our  negotiators  to 
achieve  a  test  ban  treaty. 

That  Is  what  we  are  debating.  We 
are  pushing  a  reluctant  administration 
toward  a  test  ban  treaty.  That  is  the 
subject  of  this  debate.  This  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  a  test  ban 
treaty. 

Every  other  administration  since  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  has  requested 
a  mutually  verifiable  ban  on  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  Not  this  ad- 
ministration. 

That  simply  is  not  what  we  are  de- 
bating here  today. 

Mr.  McClXDSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

DOWKEYl. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  a  phrase  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  went,  "The  World  was  Turned 
Upside  Down."  Today  the  debate  on 
this  issue  has  turned  logic  upside 
down. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  from  our 
Republican  friends  that  the  continued 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
inevitable  proliferation  to  other  coun- 
tries is  somehow  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  the  remarkable  ability  here 
today  to  be  not  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress determining  the  fate  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  bring  to  a  halt 
the  Soviet  weapons  testing  program, 
because  if  we  stop  they  will  end  their 
testing  program.  There  may  t)e  many 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
have  heard  much  about  that,  that 
want  to  see  the  Soviets  continue  to 
test  nuclear  weapons,  that  would  like 
to  see  the  Soviet  Union  develop  more 
effective  nuclear  weapons. 

D  1555 

I  would  not.  The  Schroeder  amend- 
ment prevents  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
they  agree  to  the  conditions,  from 
going  ahead  and  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

There  is  an  immediate  dividend  and 
benefit  to  our  ending  testing.  It  stops 
their  testing  program. 

Second,  and  this  point  has  been 
made  ad  nauseum  and  I  have  never 
heard  the  other  side  coimter  it.  this  is 
the  most  imi>ortant  step  the  Soviet 
Union  can  take  toward  limiting  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  want  to  see  nucle- 
ar weapons  spread  to  Paldstan  or  Ar- 
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gentina.  This  begins  the  process  of 
preventing  nonproliferation.  It  is 
something  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned before,  this  is  the  only  Presi- 
dent, the  only  President  since  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  is  not  interested  in  a 
test  ban.  Every  single  other  President 
found  it  in  the  U.S.  security  interest  to 
end  nuclear  weapons  testiiig. 

Two  himdred  years  ago,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  hsinded  us  the  club  in  the 
Constitution  by  saying  that  if  the  ex- 
ecutive, of  which  they  were  enormous- 
ly distrustful,  does  things  you  do  not 
like,  you  may  take  the  money  from 
the  executive.  The  Founding  Fathers 
felt  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  closest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  should  have  in  their 
hands  the  ability  to  provide  the  funds 
to  wage  war,  or  war  by  other  means, 
the  arms  race  as  we  Icnow  it  today. 

So  we  are  asserting  a  proper  and  cor- 
rect congressional  prerogative  when 
we  say  to  this  administration  that  we 
want  him  to  negotiate  a  bilateral  test 
ban,  but  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  we  have 
and  reserve  the  right  to  impose  it 
upon  him. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  today.  It 
is  not.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  best  procedure.  It  would  be 
far  better  negotiated,  but  it  is  now  the 
only  tool  available  to  an  outraged  Con- 
gress and  an  outraged  citizenry. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
when  polled  in  every  forum,  agree  that 
the  ending  of  nuclear  weapons  testing 
is  in  their  interests  and  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Schroeder 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  1962, 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "Some  may 
urge  us  to  try  it  (a  nuclear  test  moratorium) 
again,  keeping  our  preparations  in  a  state  of 
readiness  *  *  *  .  This  Is  not  merely  difficult 
or  inconvenient — we  have  explored  this  alter- 
native thoroughly,  and  fourvj  It  impossible  of 
execution."  Although  25  years  have  passed 
since  Kennedy  uttered  this  statement,  it  is 
clear  that  a  nuclear  test  tian  Is  still  very  much 
impossible  of  execution.  Thus,  as  we  in  Ck>n- 
gress  consider  the  amendment  to  limit  nuclear 
tests  to  1  kiloton,  let  us  first  conskier  tf>e  con- 
sequences facing  tt>e  United  States  if  Con- 
gress approves  this  legislation. 

Uriquestionablv  tfie  credible  nuclear  deter- 
rent that  the  United  States  possesses  would 
be  severely  undermir>ed  if  this  test  t>an  lan- 
guage is  approved.  The  entire  premise  of  our 
current  defense  is  based  on  potential  adver- 
saries t>eing  convinced  VhaX  we  can  deliver  a 
devastating  response  to  any  nuclear  attack. 
Therefore,  for  our  nuclear  force  to  remain  a 
deten-ent,  it  must  be  reliable,  effective,  and 
survivat><e. 

The  only  way  to  date  to  insure  reliability,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  survivatMlity  is  through  ade- 
quate testing.  A  nuclear  expk>sk}n  is  an  ex- 
tremely complKated  physical  process  whk:h  Is 
still  not  fully  understood  by  atcmk:  scientists. 
The  use  of  supercomputers  akxie  to  predk:t 


the  outcome  of  a  nudear  test  is  not  accepta- 
ble, as  these  computer  forecasts  often  differ 
from  the  actual  results  of  the  test  In  additk>n, 
tlie  data  from  weapons  tested  at  a  partial 
yield— such  as  the  1 -kiloton  limit— coukj  be 
equally  misleading.  According  to  officials  at 
Los  Alamos  Natkjnal  Latxxatories,  "It  is  tech- 
ncaHy  more  difficult  to  certify  weapons  tested 
at  only  a  partial  yield."  Thus,  with  testing  re- 
stricted to  1  kiloton,  we  are  faced  with  an  im- 
precise predk:tk}n  of  the  explosion  at  best,  or 
a  total  failure  at  worst 

Our  existing  nuclear  capatMlity  is  based  on 
1950's  an  1960's  technology.  For  a  credible 
deterrence,  it  is  crucial  that  we  continue  to 
modernize  these  weapons  systems.  Such 
modernization  is  dependent  on  suffictent  test- 
ing. Likewise,  we  must  have  confidence  in  the 
effectiveness  of  older  weapons.  In  several 
documented  inckients,  DOD  or  DOE  discov- 
ered reliat)ility  problems  resulting  from  the 
lengthy  storage  period  of  older,  established 
missiles,  such  as  Polaris,  PosekJon,  and  Min- 
uteman  I.  These  problems  would  not  have 
been  uncovered  witfKXJt  adequate  tests  of  the 
nuclear  weapon  itself. 

The  survivability  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent  woukj  also  be  suspect 
wittKxit  adequate  testing.  Key  communication 
elenr>ents  and  satellites  used  for  both  military 
and  civiiian  purposes  would  be  subject  to  ttie 
effects  of  a  nuclear  blast  Shock  waves,  en- 
hanced radiation,  or  electrontagnetic  pulse 
from  an  attack  could  render  these  vital  sys- 
tems useless.  However,  through  adequate  nu- 
clear testing,  Integral  components  of  our  de- 
fense can  be  designed  to  work,  even  in  the 
the  hostile  environment  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

The  possession  of  a  credible  nuclear  force 
is  the  prime  instrument  of  modem  deterrerKe. 
As  such,  we  must  rwt  impair  our  capat>ilrty  to 
defense  ourselves  by  relyir>g  on  untested,  thus 
unreliable,  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  CHerk 
will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BaooMnELo: 
Add  at  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  .  TESTING  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  FROM  NUCLE- 
AR ATTACK  THROUGH  DETERRENCE 
AND  SAFETY  MEASURES. 

No  piovlslon  of  this  Act  limiting  nuclear 
testing  by  the  United  States  shall  take 
effect  If  the  President  determines  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  the  limitations 
contained  In  such  provision  would  cause  se- 
rious damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  by  Interfering  wlth- 

(1)  development  of  the  smsU  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  (cmmonly  referred 
to  as  the  Mldgetman).  .he  warhead  for  the 
Trident  II  missile  (comcionly  referred  to  as 
the  I>-5  missile),  or  the  Short  Range  Attack 
Missile  upgrade  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  SRAM  II):  or 

(2)  Improvement  of  nuclear  weapons 
safety  or  security  measures. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Bboomfikld]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Broomfield 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [BCrs. 
Schroeder]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROoiinEU>]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  another  round  of  the  Geneva  talks 
begins,  it  is  distressing  that  the  House 
is  attempting  once  again  to  negotiate 
nuclear  testing  limitations. 

The  t>est  solution  to  the  arms  race 
lies  in  Geneva— in  the  achievement  of 
equitable  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms 
reductions  through  real  negotiations. 

Our  top  arms  control  priority  is 
meaningful  arms  reductions.  A  self-im- 
posed, unilateral  nuclear  test  ban  does 
nothing  to  help  achieve  that  goal. 

Yesterday,  Geneva  meetings  started 
again  on  nuclear  testing  issues.  Talks 
on  improved  verification  for  the  test 
ban  and  peaceful  explosion  treaties 
will  continue.  These  talks  will  be 
harder— not  easier— if  the  United 
States  adopts  a  unilateral  test  ban. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
talk  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ways  to 
limit  nuclear  testing,  as  long  as  it  is 
linked  to  mutual  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar arms  reductions. 

At  the  very  time  when  our  negotia- 
tors are  pursuing  real  arms  reductions, 
some  in  this  Chaml>er  are  working  for 
legislation  which  makes  things  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  our  arms 
control  delegates  to  succeed. 

Let  me  make  this  very  clear.  My 
amendment  includes  all  of  the  Schroe- 
der language  but  adds  a  limited  and 
specific  waiver  authority. 

The  President  could  waive  the 
Schroeder  nuclear  testing  prohibition 
if  he  determined  it  would  harm  the 
completion  of  three  specific  nuclear 
systems— the  Midgetman  missile,  the 
Trident  II  missile,  or  the  SPAM  II 
missile — each  of  which  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and  for  which  sub- 
stantial funds  have  already  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
would  have  the  authority  to  waive  the 
Schroeder  prohibition  if  he  deter- 
mined that  it  would  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  nuclear  arsenals.  This 
proviso  is  simple  common  sense;  the 
American  people  must  be  protected. 

The  very  siurival  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  depends  upon  the 
deterrence  provided  by  our  long-range 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

As  long  as  we  must  depend  upon  nu- 
clear deterrence,  we  must  test.  We 
cannot  be  confident  that  new  systems, 
such  as  the  Midgetman  and  the  D-S 
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mlHOe  for  our  submarines,  will  work  if 
tbey  are  not  adequately  tested.  In  this 
regard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  written  to  me  stat- 
ing—and I  quote— 

iJmtMny  such  tots  to  1  kiloton,  even  with 
aUowmble  low-yield  excursions,  would  pre- 
clude IH  from  certifying  the  performance, 
survivability,  safety,  and  reliability  of  otir 
nuctear  stockpile. 

Any  restriction  wliicta  requires  nuclear 
testing  below  tbe  limits  of  the  threshold 
test  ban  treaty,  which  we  are  currently  ob- 
serving, will  affect  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  nuclear  systems  and,  most  importantly. 
our  ability  to  modernise  those  systems. 
Such  restrictions  would  eliminate  or  severe- 
ly curtail,  depending  upon  the  limit,  those 
tests  critical  to  the  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tems as  the  Trident  n.  the  small  inter-conti- 
nental balllsUc  missile  and  the  short  range 
attack  mlsBile. 

My  position  is  straightforward.  Our 
nuclear  deterrent  depends  upon  nucle- 
ar testing  and  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  the  best  efforts  of  their 
Government  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  our  nuclear  forces. 

The  Schroeder  amendment  imposed 
an  unrealistic  restriction  on  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  are  not 
subject  to  negotiation— the  American 
people  want  Congress  to  support  our 
negotiators  in  Genevar-not  to  under- 
mine their  negotiating  positions  by 
congressional  action  back  at  home. 

Support  the  Broomf  ield  amendment 
and  vote  against  the  Schroeder 
amendment 

OPFICX  or  THX  CHAnUtAH. 

Thk  Jonrr  CRisrs  or  Statt. 
WaahingtOK.  DC.  May  4, 1987. 
Hon.  Wn.Luii  S.  BBOOMmu*. 
CommiUee  on  ForeUnt  Affairt,   House  of 
Repraentativea.  WaihinoUm,  DC 

Deab  Ms.  BaooMnxLD:  During  the  next 
few  weeks  CongrcM  will  make  the  critical 
decisions  that  will  shape  our  national  secu- 
rity, not  Just  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  but 
for  several  years  to  come.  As  you  make  the 
tough  choices  in  striking  the  proper  balance 
between  our  conventional  and  strategic 
forces.  I  urge  you  not  to  take  any  action 
which  would  halt  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
modernize  our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  a  limited  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  would  have  such  an  effect. 

For  the  last  four  decades,  our  national  se- 
curity has  depended  squarely  on  credible 
nuclear  forces  to  deter  an  attack  against  the 
United  States  and  her  allies,  and  to  defend 
agabist  such  an  attack  if  deterrence  should 
falL  Notwithstanding  recent  progress  in 
arms  control  negotiations,  our  national  se- 
curity will  continue  to  depend  upon  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Today  we  are  confident  of  the  reliability 
and  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  forces.  We 
have  )>een  able  to  maintain  this  confidence 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  nucle- 
ar testing  which  tests  neither  at  higher 
yidds  nor  in  greater  numbers  than  neces- 
sary. TJmiHtty  such  tests  to  one  kiloton. 
even  with  allowable  low-yield  excursions, 
would  preclude  us  from  certifying  the  per- 
formance, survivabUity.  safety,  and  reliabil- 
ity of  our  nuclear  stockpile. 

Any  restriction  which  requires  nuclear 
testing  below  the  limits  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  we  are  currently  ob- 
serving, will  affect  the  entire  spectnmi  of 


our  nuclear  systems  and.  most  Importantly, 
oiu-  ability  to  modernize  those  systems. 
Such  restrictions  would  eliminate  or  severe- 
ly curtail,  depending  upon  the  limit,  those 
tests  critical  to  the  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tems as  the  Trident  II.  the  Small  Inter-Con- 
tlnental  Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM)  and  the 
Short  Range  Attack  MlssUe  (SRAM  II).  In 
addition,  depending  upon  the  outcome  of 
ongoing  INF  negotiations  in  Geneva,  nucle- 
ar testing  for  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  follow-on  to  Lance,  the  Nuclear 
E>epth  Strike  Bomb  (NDSB).  the  Tactical 
Air-to-Surface  Missile  (TASM).  the  Artil- 
lery-fired Atomic  Projectile  (AFAP).  and  nu- 
clear bomb  modernization  could  take  on 
even  greater  importance.  Furthermore,  such 
restrictions  would  Jeopardize  our  ability  to 
hold  at  risk  those  targets  which  the  Soviets 
are  continually  making  more  survlvable 
through  mobilization,  hardening,  and 
burial.  I  am  referring  not  only  to  their  nu- 
clear forces  but  also  to  their  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  facilities  and 
equipment.  We  must  maintain  the  capabil- 
ity to  develop  and  test  suitable  nuclear 
weapons,  such  as  earth  penetrating  weap- 
ons, to  hold  these  targets  at  risk. 

Our  own  strategic  deterrent  also  relies 
heavily  on  the  survivability,  in  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment, of  our  nuclear  systems  and  our 
command,  control,  and  communications  sys- 
tems. There  are  no  substitutes  for  the  un- 
derground nuclear  tests  which  we  use  to 
evaluate  the  susceptibility  of  our  systems  to 
nuclear  effects.  Unless  we  continue  our  un- 
derground nuclear  effects  testing  program, 
we  will  suffer  major  uncertainties  about  the 
survivability  of  many  of  these  critical  sys- 
tems. A  nuclear  test  ban  below  currently  ob- 
served limits  would  preclude  virtually  all 
such  tests. 

My  assessment  in  this  regard  is  not  affect- 
ed by  whether  the  Soviets  do  or  do  not  con- 
duct such  tests.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
testing  for  the  puri>ose  of  modernizing  our 
forces  will  cause  us  or  the  Soviets  to  expand 
the  arms  race  or  to  relax  our  efforts  toward 
arms  control.  But  I  do  know  that  without 
the  flexibility  to  continue  testing  at  current 
levels  our  nuclear  deterrent  will  atrophy 
and  the  risks  to  oiu-  security  will  increase.  It 
is  with  that  firm  conviction  in  mind  that  I 
urge  you  not  to  constrain  our  current  nucle- 
ar testing  program. 
Sincerely. 

WnxuM  J.  Chowe,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Broomf  ield  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
oppose  the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
amendment.  The  biggest  disappoint- 
ment I  have  Is.  rather  than  moving 
toward  us  and  having  some  kind  of  a 
compromise,  this  amendment  really 
makes  absolutely  everything  volimtary 
by  the  President.  He  can  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be  a 
test  ban.  The  problem  is  we  have 
crossed  that  bridge.  The  American 
people  have  crossed  that  bridge. 

They  have  decided  there  should  be  a 
test  ban  moratorium,  and  the  reason 
they  have  decided  that  is  that  they 
have  given  the  President  over  6  years 
and  there  has  been  no  progress  on  this 


issue.  Every  other  President,  from  Ei- 
senhower on.  has  advocated  that  this 
made  sense;  that  we  should  move  in 
that  area,  and  this  President  has  not 
done  it. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  If  we 
adopt  the  Broomfield  amendment,  we 
are  right  back  at  the  status  quo  where 
we  should  be. 

I  imderstand  his  arguments  about 
verification.  Let  me  tell  you  about  ver- 
ification. One  of  the  interesting  things 
that  hapi>ened  during  this  6-year  in- 
terim, while  nothing  else  was  happen- 
ing, is  they  allowed,  both  sides  have  al- 
lowed, testing  things  to  go  on  by  the 
private  sector,  by  scientists  in  both 
areas. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  drill  holes 
around  the  test  sites  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  drop  seismometers  in  there. 
A  seismometer  is  something  that  tests 
earthquakes  or  whatever.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is  the  Soviet  Union  tests 
in  rock;  we  test  in  sand,  so  the  seismo- 
meters are  even  much  more  sensitive 
in  the  Soviet  Union  than  they  would 
be  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  about  how  it  is  imilateral 
is  hoakum.  The  amendment  insists  we 
be  able  to  use  onsite,  in-country  scien- 
tists who  are  there  with  meters  that 
we  have  tested  and  we  imderstand  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  unilateral  at 
all.  The  President  does  have,  under  my 
amendment,  the  option  to  pull  out  if  it 
is  not  bilateral,  if  they  cannot  work 
out  the  mutual  monitoring,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  in-coimtry  or  if  they  try  to 
sneak  around  and  change  the  test  site. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  clearer  you 
can  be.  So  I  hear  people  over  there 
saying  they  want  what  I  want,  but 
then  the  amendment  that  comes  out 
says,  "No,  we  do  not;  we  really  want 
status  quo." 
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Look  at  what  the  amendments  do, 
and  listen  to  what  the  American 
people  are  saying.  They  are  saying 
they  are  tired  of  waiting,  and  they 
wish  the  Congress  would  move  for- 
ward to  try  to  lower  the  level  of  nucle- 
ar fear  and  not  increase  it.  I  think  my 
amendment  does  that,  and  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment because  I  think  his  amendment 
does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.      

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
form  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martih]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  Member  in  the  House 
who  finds  the  concept  of  even  the  idea 
of  nuclear  testing  appealing.  We  all 
wish  to  end  nuclear  testing.  The  idea 
is  how  to  do  it  best.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  floor  of  the  House  is  not  the 
place  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  just  the 
numbers  in  the  House  indicate  that 


quite  rightfully  the  House  is  a  bit  tired 
of  this  debate.  While  we  are  negotiat- 
ing in  Geneva,  while  there  are  steps 
moving  forward,  this  will  t>e  the  third 
time  in  15  months  that  the  House  is 
bringing  up  this  subject. 

As  one  who  has  often  agreed  with 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  let  me  tell 
the  Members  that  we  can  all  write 
home  and  say  we  are  for  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  testing,  but,  frankly,  we 
should  not  be  doing  it  now  when  Just 
yesterday  oiu-  negotiators  are  sitting 
down  in  Geneva  and  when  we  know 
full  well  the  President  is  making 
progress. 

Let  us  admit  something  to  one  an- 
other. A  Republican  President  cannot 
make  changes,  for  instance,  in  union 
legislation  because  a  Republican  is 
automatically  assumed  to  be  antiun- 
ion, and  any  changes  he  or  she  would 
seek  to  make  would  automatically  be 
both  seen  imd  suggested  as  antiunion. 

It  could  not  have  been  a  Democratic 
President  that  opened  the  door  to 
China  because  we  would  have  accused 
him  of  being  slightly  pink,  a  little 
"commie  sympo." 

I  will  also  tell  the  Members  that  it  is 
this  President  who  had  better  negoti- 
ate real  arms  control  and  an  end  to 
the  testing  that  we  all  want,  because 
he  is  the  only  one  who  can  pass  it 
through  the  Senate  and  whom  the 
American  public  lielieves.  So  because  I 
believe  both  sides  desperately  want 
this,  I  would  suggest  that  we  let  the 
President  negotiate. 

I  had  a  small  amendment  that  would 
have  actually  complimented  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  said,  "Good  job.  Keep  it  going. 
Do  it."  Now,  I  have  no  idea  why  the 
Rules  Committee  would  not  allow  that 
amendment,  but  there  were  some  who 
even  suggested  that  it  was  because 
some  liberals  found  it  impossible  to 
say,  "congratulations"  to  this  conserv- 
ative President. 

I  am  Idnd  of  liberal  on  some  stuff.  I 
do  not  believe  in  that.  But  I  believe  if 
we  move  forward  with  Schroeder-Gep- 
hardt,  we  are  not  only  politicizing 
something,  but  we  ultimately  are 
giving  a  bit  of  a  lie  to  being  opposed  to 
the  kind  of  testing  that  I  believe 
across  the  board  we  all  want  to  end. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  only 
have  30  seconds,  I  say  to  the  hand- 
some gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  finish,  and  then  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers show  a  little  bipartisanship  for 
once  on  that  side  for  some  of  us  who 
have  crossed  the  way.  So  for  once,  I 
say,  cross  this  way  and  support  disar- 
mament, support  ending  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons,  support  the  chance 
for  a  real  end  to  nuclear  testing  by 
supporting  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  time  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Martin]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
respond  to  a  couple  of  things  that 
have  been  said.  No.  1,  we  always  hear, 
when  we  have  these  amendments  on 
the  floor,  comments  like  "great 
amendment,  but  not  today.  This  is  not 
a  good  time." 

My  question  is.  When  is  a  good  time? 
For  over  6  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  find  a  good  time.  Every  time  we  in 
the  Congress  stand  up  to  present  an 
amendment,  that  is  usually  Just  the 
day  before  the  President  sits  down  to 
negotiate,  and  everybody  comes  in 
screaming,  "oh,  no,  no.  Don't  do  that. 
Don't  do  that.  Give  him  some  time." 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  reason  the 
communities  have  spoken  and  States 
have  spoken  and  many  Members  of 
this  Ijody  have  spoken  three  times  on 
voting  for  this  is  because  they  are  at 
the  point  where  they  do  not  believe 
this  is  really  going  to  happen.  Fur- 
thermore, so  many  things  have  hap- 
pened the  other  way  that  we  now  have 
all  the  pieces  together,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  can  do  it  mutually  and  bilat- 
erally.   

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chuscttis 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  question  I  was  going  to  pose  to 
the  beautiful  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois was  this:  What  is  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's negotiating  position  on  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban? 

Well,  if  he  had  one,  if  we  felt  it  was 
on  the  table,  if  we  felt  he  understood 
it,  then  perhaps  we  would  have  less 
concern  here.  But  in  fact  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
has  no  intention  of  negotiating  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  and  while  I 
agree  with  the  gentlewoman  that  it  is 
the  most  important  business  that  we 
can  in  fact  conduct  between  our  two 
countries,  the  President  does  not  have 
a  negotiating  position  on  this  issue 
and  has  no  Intention  of  putting  it  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  say  that  while  allow- 
ing for  any  differences,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
really  meant  to  say  it,  that  this  admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive treaty.  I  do  not  think  that 


serves  the  debate  well  either.  We  may 
have  differences  on  timing,  and  the 
gentleman  may  know  that,  but  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  as  Americans  that 
what  all  of  us  want  is  a  treaty  both  on 
arms  control  and  eventually  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  for  a  verifiable  test  ban 
that  we  can  all  sign  off  on  and  that 
our  Senate  colleagues  can  pass. 

Mrs.  SCHROEX>E3i.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  to  apply  the  CORR 
TEX  system  to  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  up  to  150  kilotons.  That  is 
great  for  testing  for  nuclear  weapons 
that  can  basically  destroy  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  on  getting  it  down 
to  1  kiloton  we  liave  heard  no  propos- 
al, and  they  have  no  intention  of  going 
further  and  they  have  no  negotiation 
in  place  in  order  to  verify  it  or  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  gentlewoman  may  in  fact  want 
to  believe  in  some  wonderful  Santa 
Claus  gift  which  Ronald  Reagan  is 
going  to  bestow  upon  the  world  in  his 
last  year  in  office,  but  unfortunately 
that  idea  and  the  reality  are  poles 
apart. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markkt]  that  he 
has  stated  the  position  very  accurate- 
ly, and  I  think  we  have  in  fact  had  tes- 
timony from  the  administration  sajring 
that  they  want  to  continue  testing.  So 
I  think  the  cards  have  been  laid  out  on 
the  table,  and  we  have  a  real  concern 
on  this  side  about  that. 

Mrs.  MARIIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  generous  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  controls  the  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  I  would 
inform  the  Chair  that  we  do  have 
some  speakers,  so  maybe  we  can  con- 
tinue this  discussion  a  little  later. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HtnrrER]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
case  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
Just  passed  by  almost  a  3-to-l  vote  on 
this  bill  the  D-5  missile.  We  have 
knocked  out  a  couple  of  amendments 
that  would  have  eliminated  the  D-5  or 
seriously  hampered  its  installation  on 
our  submarines. 
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The  point  is  that  we  cannot  develop 
a  D-6  mlnlle  unless  we  can  test  it.  The 
Broomfield  amendment  is  the  logical, 
smart,  stable,  moderate  amendment 
because  it  says  the  two  weapons  sys- 
tems that  we  are  primarily  interested 
in.  Mldgetman  and  I>-S,  the  ones  that 
this  whole  House  concurs  in,  must  be 
tested,  and  if  the  President  certifies 
that  we  must  test  those  systems  to  de- 
velop them,  then  we  can  test  them. 
The  Members  of  this  House  a  number 
of  times  in  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  House  have  endorsed  those  sys- 
tems, so  if  Members  voted  up  on  the 
D-5  system  the  other  day,  they  should 
vote  yes  on  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  last 
point.  That  is  simply  that  in  the  last 
20  years  we  have  reduced  the  stockpile 
by  testing;  we  have  not  increased  it. 

Mrs.  SCHltOE3)ER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  \Mt.  McCloskxd. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  very  strongly  in 
support  of  the  Schroeder  amendment 
and  against  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously, 
Just  about  every  President  except  the 
present  one  since  Mr.  Elsenhower  has 
been  very  much  in  favor  of  a  mutual 
test  ban  resolution. 

We  see  that  map  bedecked  in  green. 
Thirty  States  of  the  United  States  and 
some  165  communities  liave  been  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  mutual  test  ban. 
and  we  have  high-quality  military  tes- 
timony that  indeed  the  present  sys- 
tems such  as  the  mobUe  Mldgetman 
system  and  the  Trident  II  missiles 
have  been  worldng  very  well  without 
having  any  constraints  from  a  test 


Partictilarly,  Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  Ran- 
dolph. Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search. Development  and  Acquisition 
of  the  Air  Force,  testified  recently 
that. 

If  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  im- 
posed, it  would  certainly  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  the  SICBM  (Midsetman)  warhead  in 
that  the  W-<7  (MX  missile  warhead)  would 
probably  be  selected. 

This  makes  for  common  sense,  it 
makes  for  a  lower  cost  in  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  I  would  also  say  that  a  vote 
for  Broomfield  Is  a  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  whatever  he  feels  like 
doing,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  he 
wants  to  do  anything  about  nuclear 
arms  control.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  VccanovichI. 

Btos.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Broom- 
field amendment  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Schroeder  amendment  which 
would  cut  off  sill  funds  for  nuclear 
tests  over  1  kiloton  during  fiscal  year 
1988. 


The  Broomfield  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  testing  to  our 
national  security  and  to  a  continued 
deterrence.  Testing  is  essential  to 
assure  us  that  our  weapons  are  reli- 
able, safe,  and  modem.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
testing  is  not  essential  to  the  further 
development  of  such  new  strategic  sys- 
tems as  the  Mldgetman  and  the  Tri- 
dent II.  This  simply  is  not  true.  These 
new  systems  and  their  warheads  re- 
quire testing.  Tests  on  new.  modified, 
or  previously  untested  warhead  de- 
signs, such  as  on  the  Mldgetman  or 
Cruise  missiles,  are  not  effective  below 
150  kilotons.  Much  of  the  warhead 
testing  on  the  MX  and  D-5  Trident  II 
missiles  was  done  before  the  150-kllo- 
ton  limit  was  set  by  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1976.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  I-klloton  threshold  will  un- 
dercut our  ability  to  ensure  the  reli- 
ability of  our  weapons. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  testing  is  verifica- 
tion. We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
effective  verification  of  the  150-kllo- 
ton  level.  Reduced  thresholds,  such  as 
1-klloton.  are  even  more  difficult  to 
verify. 

In  addition,  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment is  another  attempt  to  force  arms 
control  legislation  onto  the  adminis- 
tration. These  testing  restrictions, 
however,  will  not  eliminate  one  nucle- 
ar weapon. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  discuss  the  testing 
issue.  The  recent  meetings  in  Moscow 
were  very  productive  and  further 
meetings  on  the  testing  issue  will  soon 
occur.  The  Schroeder  amendment  un- 
dercuts these  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  Midget- 
man  and  Trident  II  missiles  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  provides  the  lan- 
guage necessary  to  protect  the  contin- 
ued development  of  these  systems.  I 
support  nuclear  testing  at  the  Nevada 
test  site  and  I  believe  it  is  crucial  for 
the  United  States  to  test  future  weap- 
ons systems.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Broom- 
field amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Members  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  has  1  minute  remaining 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  the  right  to 
close  debate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Market]  to  close  debate  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  mistaken  nos- 
trums we  have  heard  from  the  minori- 
ty side  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  that 
there  is  no  Reagan  CTB  negotiating 
position.  If  there  was,  then  she  should 
be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  lower 
threshold  is.  If  there  is  a  lower  thresh- 
old proposal. 

Is  there  a  quota?  What  is  the  quota? 
I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  II- 
linois.  Is  there  a  draft  Reagan  CTB 
treaty?  If  there  is,  where  is  it? 

The  fact  Is  that  this  administration 
is  very  vague  on  promises  and  very, 
very  short  on  delivery  on  all  these 
issues.  On  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  treaty  is  verifiable,  that  old 
shibboleth  that  in  fact  the  technologi- 
cal capacity  of  this  country  is  not  ca- 
pable of  in  fact  verifying  this  treaty  is 
absolutely  untrue.  In  fact,  if  the  mi- 
nority had  taken  the  time  to  have  the 
briefing,  they  would  know  that  the  de- 
tection threshold  of  the  United  States, 
NORES  array  in  Norway,  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  1  kiloton.  The  exact 
number  is  classified,  and  I  cannot  in 
fact  utter  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  very,  very  low. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiD  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  wUl  yield  after  I 
have  concluded.  I  will  yield  in  Just  a 
second. 

D  1620 

To  those  that  say  that  somehow  or 
another,  this  bans  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  once  again  shows 
there  ts  a  misunderstanding  of  this 
debate. 

There  is  a  concept  called  first  strike, 
first  use.  There  is  a  concept  entitled 
nuclear  test  ban. 

First  strike  goes  to  the  MX  missile 
and  to  the  SS-18  on  their  side,  and  it 
allows  for  the  first  strike  of  the  other 
side  to  knock  out  their  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity. 

First  use  is  the  decision  to  use  nucle- 
ar weapons  first  in  response  to  a  con- 
ventional attack. 

The  third  concept  of  nuclear  testing 
goes  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  can  verify  nuclear  testing  on  either 
side  on  a  verifiable  basis.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about. 

The  United  States  can  do  it  if  the 
technological  equipment  is  in  place. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  one  is  doubting  the  sincerity 
or  the  expertise  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Market]. 

I  hope  I  misconstrued  some  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  to  sound  as  if  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  was  suggesting  by  those 
who  might  honorably  and  openly  and 
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honestly  believe  that  the  route  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  are  sug- 
gesting would  ultimately  lead  not  to 
agreement  and  not  to  a  treaty,  but  to 
the  opposite. 

I  am  going  to  say  this:  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  asked  that  if 
the  Reagan  administration  had  a 
treaty,  had  four  or  five  things,  they 
would  tell  them,  they  would  be  right 
here  on  the  floor  with  the  Members 
now.  I  do  not  think  it  naive  or  wrong 
to  trust  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  psuty,  when  I  be- 
lieve that  the  commitment  he  has 
made  to  the  people  and  to  the  House 
to  get  a  treaty  is  there;  and  second, 
the  Members  do  not  negotiate  on  this 
floor  and  say,  "That  is  what  you  do 
with  the  Soviets." 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
President  has  said  that  he  wants  the 
hydrogen  pump  x-ray  laser,  regardless 
of  any  other  treaty  on  the  floor. 

That  is  fundamentally  contrary  to 
this  amendment  which  is  on  the  floor 
right  now. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Schroeder  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  Edward 
Markey  letter  entitled  "Will  a  Test  Ban  Harm 
Safety  and  Security?  The  Military  Says  No," 
and  in  response  to  his  statements  during  this 
debate,  let  me  say. 

Mr.  MARKEY  is  confusing  the  nuclear  safety 
of  ttie  current  stockpile  with  improvements 
that  can  and  should  be  made  to  the  stockpile. 
Incorporating  modem  safety  standards  into 
nuclear  weapons  does  not  imply  that  the  cur- 
rent stockpile  is  unsafe. 

Nuclear  safety  can  always  t>e  improved  and 
should  be.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  maintaining  control  of  the  nuclear 
forces. 

All  of  our  nuclear  weapons  meet  tt>e  safety 
standards  to  wtiich  they  were  designed.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  tfiese  designs  are  at  least 
25  years  old.  Modem  technologies  such  as  in- 
sensitive high  explosives  are  now  available 
that  would  significantly  improve  nuclear  safety 
in  an  accident  or  fire. 

Our  major  emphasis  is  to  ensure  nuclear 
safety  in  all  environments,  particularty  abnor- 
mal environments  such  as  aircraft  crasfies, 
fires,  et  cetera.  The  older  nuclear  weapons  do 
noX  have  modem  safety  features  tfiat  are 
available  today.  The  stockpile  is  about  30  per- 
cent modernized. 

Mr.  Markey  quoted  only  a  portion  of  Admi- 
ral Foley's  response  to  a  question  raised  t>y 
the  Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and  Mili- 
tary Nuclear  Systems  on  Fetxuary  19,  1986. 
The  following  is  the  complete  response: 

Question.  Are  our  stockpiled  weapons 
presently  considered  safe  enough  to  pre- 
clude unauthorized  use,  accidental  detona- 


tion, or  inadvertent  release  of  radioactivity 
into  the  environment? 

Answer.  Yes.  However,  within  the  stoclc- 
pile  there  are  still  warheads  and  tx>ml>8  of 
older  design  (some  date  back  to  the  1950's) 
which  do  not  provide  the  degree  of  safety  or 
use  control  that  we  luiow  is  achievable 
today,  particularly  under  abnormal  environ- 
ments such  as  aircraft  crashes,  fires,  etc. 
The  replacement  or  upgrade  of  these  older 
systems  is  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  stockpile  modernization  program  (pro- 
duction of  replacement  warheads)  and  of 
the  stockpile  improvement  program  (the 
retrofit  of  existing  warheads). 

Mr.  Markey  quotes  only  a  portren  of  the 
testimony  given  by  General  Davis  and  Admiral 
Foley  to  tf>e  Sutx^mmittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  April  23,  1986.  General  Davis 
stated  that  nuclear  weapons  will  not  "get  any 
safer  if  you  don't  test."  Admiral  Foley  stated 
that  we  have  a  requirement  "to  test  for  safety 
of  the  overall  weapons  system." 

Mr.  Markey's  statement  in  his  recent  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  that  "tfie  reoxd  says  some- 
thing different"  is  incorrect  and  is  misleading 
and  distorts  the  record.  As  a  result.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  Mr.  Markey's  motiva- 
tions ar)d  credibility  in  objectively  addressing 
this  issue,  whk:h  is  vital  to  cxjr  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  Congressman 
Wayne  Owens'  remarks  on  the  House  floor 
to  ttie  effect  that  tfie  Department  of  Energy 
regularly  tests  nuclear  weapons  at  ttie  Nevada 
test  site  when  tfie  prevailing  winds  carries  tfie 
fallout  radiation  into  his  State  of  Utah  Is  simply 
not  tiased  upon  the  facts.  The  last  venting  oc- 
curred on  [)ecember  8,  1970,  when  the  United 
States  acckjentty  vented  through  a  fault  line  in 
ttie  geology.  Radioactivity  was  detected  off- 
site.  Four  minor  seepages  have  occurred 
since  ttien: 

June  29,  1971,  minor  radiatkxi  onsite  only; 

November  24,  1971,  minor  offsite  radiatk>n, 
not  detectable  at  surface; 

September  25,  1980,  ra<tetx>n  barely  de- 
tectable at  test  site  bcirder  and 

March  31,  1984,  radiation  detectable  only  at 
emplacement  hole. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
nnonitors  and  reports  on  tfiese  activities  and 
can  verify  the  facts. 

These  facts  were  discussed  in  fiearings  in 
1979  and  again  in  1980. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Sotomon  amendment 
and  ask  the  House  to  give  ttieir  strong  support 
to  the  Broomfield  amendment 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

As  already  pointed  out,  it  takes  into 
account  the  need  to  develop  the  Mldg- 
etman, the  Trident  D-5  missile  and 
the  SRAM. 

All  of  these  enjoy  considerable  sup- 
port here  in  the  Congress. 


The  Broomfield  amendment  wisely 
takes  into  account  the  need  to  improve 
nuclear  weapons  safety  and  security. 
If  we  plan  to  introduce  new  and 
mobile  missile  systems,  new  safety  and 
security  measures  must  be  added,  and 
their  reliability  must  be  confirmed 
through  testing. 

The  service  people  working  around 
the  systems  and  the  American  people 
living  near  them  deserve  our  very  best 
efforts  to  ensure  the  safety  and  reli- 
ability of  our  nuclear  forces. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  clearly 
supports  our  Geneva  negotiators,  in- 
cluding the  nuclear  testing  meetings 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  started  up  for  the  fifth 
time  again  just  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Broomfield  amendment;  I  oppose 
the  Schroeder  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Ackerman 

BlUey 

Cheney 

Akakti 

Boehlert 

Clarke 

Alexander 

Boland 

Clay 

Anderson 

Bonlor(MI) 

Clinger 

Andrews 

Bonker 

Coatx 

Anthony 

Borski 

Coble 

Applegate 

Bosco 

Coelho 

Archer 

Boucher 

Coleman  (MO) 

Anney 

Boulter 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Asptn 

Boxer 

Colllni 

Atldns 

Brennan 

Combest 

AuColn 

Brooks 

Conte 

Badham 

Broomfield 

Conyen 

Baker 

Brown  (CA) 

Cooper 

Ballenger 

Brown  ({X5) 

Couchlin 

Barnard 

Bryant 

Courter 

Bartlett 

Buechner 

Coyne 

Barton 

Bunnlng 

Craig 

Bateman 

Burton 

Crane 

Bates 

Bustamante 

Crockett 

Bellenson 

Byron 

Daniel 

Bennett 

(Callahan 

Dannemeyer 

Bentley 

CampbeU 

Darden 

Bereuier 

Cardln 

Daub 

Berman 

Carper 

Davis  (IL) 

BevlU 

Can- 

Davis  (MI) 

Biacgi 

Chandler 

delaOana 

BUbray 

Chapman 

DeFasio 

BUiraUi 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Whlttalter  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer 
ag&inst. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PKRSOIf  AL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
missed  the  vote  on  the  Broomfleld 
amendment  which  would  have  given 
the  President  discretion  in  testing  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

AMENDMEirr  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  St^HROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schiroeder: 
Strike  out  section  3135  (page  221.  line  6 
through  page  222,  line  3)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC  SISS.  NUCLEAR  TESTING  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Limitation.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  a  nuclear 
explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kilo- 
ton,  or  a  nuclear  explosion  that  is  conducted 
outside  a  designated  test  area,  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  carried  out  a 
nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding 
one  kiloton; 

(2)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of 
such  90-day  period,  has  carried  out  a  nucle- 
ar explosion  outside  a  designated  test  area; 
or 

(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
accept  and  implement  recipro(»l  in-coimtry 
monitoring  arrangements  to  take  effect  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  such  90-day  period 
and  extend  through  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(b)  Termination  for  Certain  New  Agrke- 
MENTS.— The  limitation  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if 
supplanted  by  an  agreement,  accord,  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  establishing  significant  limits 
on  nuclear  explosions  by  such  countries 
that  is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "ln<ountry  recipr(x»l  moni- 
toring arrangements"  means  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  of  verification  through  the  emplace- 
ment by  each  country  of  seismic  monitoring 
stations  on  the  national  territory  of  the 
other  so  that  the  seismic  monitoring  net- 
woiit  of  each  nation  will  be  capable  of  de- 
tecting and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton  at  known 
nuclear  weapons  test  sites  of  the  other 
nation  and  at  any  other  site  of  the  other 
nation  that  currently  has  the  capability  to 
accommodate  decoupled  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  Idloton. 


(2)  The  term  "designated  test  area"  means 
an  area  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  which— 

(A)  is  known  to  be  composed  of  strong- 
coupling  rock;  and 

(B)  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
in  such  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino] wiU  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  at  the 
amendment  that  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  cosponsored  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Market],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Downet], 
and  many  other  Members. 

We  have  voted  on  this  two  other 
times  in  this  House.  I  wish  we  could 
have  had  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment down  on  the  Mall,  because  down 
on  the  Mall  we  now  have  a  display 
done  by  several  artists  from  my  dis- 
trict where  they  have  sculpted  the 
entire  nuclear  stockpile  of  the  United 
States.  It  really  is  an  awesome  experi- 
ence. Rather  than  doing  one  more 
poster  with  a  dove  on  it  they  decided 
to  make  the  entire  stockpile  with  one 
sculpture  for  each  item  in  it,  and  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  tells  you  how  tre- 
mendous is  the  overkill  of  our  arsenal. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it  only 
stops  nuclear  testing  above  1  kiloton, 
and  it  only  stops  it  if  the  Russians 
stop  it.  Everybody  agrees  we  are  ahead 
of  the  Russians  when  it  comes  to  war- 
head development.  Therefore,  we 
would  freeze  in  our  superiority  if  they 
accept  this,  and  if  they  do  not,  there  is 
no  deal. 

How  do  we  guarantee  it?  This  only 
takes  effect  if  there  is  in-country  mon- 
itoring by  both  sides  with  proven  seis- 
metric  and  scientific  data  that  we  have 
checked. 

So  it  only  takes  effect  if  we  have  in- 
coimtry  monitoring,  the  Soviets  accept 
it  also,  and  finally,  as  long  as  both 
sides  stay  in  the  same  test  range 
where  they  are  now. 

But  the  most  important  part  I  think 
is  that  it  will  stop  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, because  many  countries  that  are 
thinking  about  making  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  said  they  will  not  do  it  if  we 
finally  cap  some  of  this  madness  by  at 
least  having  the  two  superpowers  halt. 

This  only  halts  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  it  only  halts  if  the  Soviet  Union 
halts,  and  if  there  is  monitoring. 

This  is  what  so  many  of  us  said  that 
we  were  for.  Here  it  is.  It  is  a  chal- 


lenge, and  it  sasrs  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  to  lower  the  level  of  nuclear 
terror  that  was  created  on  this  planet 
in  the  1940's  and  that  we  have  only  in- 
creased every  year.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
turn  it  around. 

This  makes  an  incredible  amount  of 
sense  and  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
fatal  flaw  in  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment. Instead  of  just  stopping  nuclear 
tests,  it  precludes  exploding  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  over  1  kiloton. 

This  obviously  unintended  language 
would  prohibit  the  United  States  from 
retaliating  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  not  just  my 
opinion,  but  it  is  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  general  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  explicit 
language  of  the  amendment  which  I 
suspect  not  all  of  them  have  read.  But 
I  will  do  so. 

The  operative  words  are: 

Funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  a  nuclear 
explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding  1  kiloton  or 
a  nuclear  explosion  that  is  conducted  out- 
side a  designated  test  area,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  Soviet  Union  hag 
done  the  same  thing. 

Now  my  friends,  it  cannot  be  helped; 
that  is  the  explicit  language  of  the 
amendment.  I  did  not  draft  it,  but 
those  are  the  words. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  test  ban 
treaty,  but  the  word  "test"  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  That  is  important,  be- 
cause in  an  analogous  treaty  in  1963,  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and 
underwater,  it  explicitly  includes  the 
word  "test." 

D  1700 

Since  the  language  is  otherwise 
almost  identical,  the  general  counsel 
has  concluded  that  the  omission  is 
critical. 

The  conclusion  of  the  general  coun- 
sel is,  and  I  am  quoting  now,  "There- 
fore, the  prohibition  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions with  yields  above  1  kiloton  ap- 
pe&rs  absolute." 

I  am  a  lawyer,  I  am  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  that  is  not  Just  my  opin- 
ion. That  is  the  opinion  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  department,  so  what- 
ever else  you  may  think  of  the  intent 
of  this  amendment,  you  should  vote 
no  on  this  version.  It  is  flawed  and  the 
unintended  consequences  are  simply 
too  drastic. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  argument. 

The  second  word  of  the  amendment 
has  the  word  "test"  in  It.  I  am  sorry  he 
did  not  get  to  the  second  word. 
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Secondly,  there  are  two  other  issues 
In  here  that  I  think  are  very  impor- 
tant. Under  the  atmospheric  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  nonprollferatlon  test 
treaty,  both  of  those  say  that  the 
President  cannot  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere, nor  could  they  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  another  country  without 
go-day  notice. 

It  has  been  looked  at  by  lawyers  aU 
over  and  they  have  said  that  those  are 
invalid  in  times  of  war.  So  I  think  all 
of  those  arguments  are  moot. 

Mr.  B£ARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  I  think  the  gen- 
eral counsel  that  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  is  the  same  general  counsel 
who  has  reinterpreted  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  this  House  wants  to  rely  upon  that 
gentleman  as  the  source  for  our  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  we  can  vote 
upon  a  test  ban. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  correct, 
and  I  think  we  have  given  way  too 
much  time  to  this  silly  arg\mient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
OucmAir]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  basic  question  on  this 
amendment  is  this:  Do  you  think  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  the 
world's  interest  to  have  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  ban  on  the  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  one  that  gives  the  Presi- 
dent plenty  of  discretion  to  determine 
if,  in  fact,  you  have  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable ban? 

If  you  think  the  answer  is  yes,  you 
ought  to  vote  yes  on  the  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  last  40  years,  we  stand  at  the  brink 
of  a  verifiable  and  mutual  ban  on  vir- 
tually all  nuclear  weapons  testing.  We 
are  also  at  a  period  of  time  where  both 
the  Soviet  leadership,  as  well  as  our 
own  leadership  in  this  country  are 
eager  for  a  major  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  send  a  signal,  a  strong 
signal  that  maybe  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment in  this  country. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  the  Schroe- 
der  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues so  they  wiU  not  be  confused  by 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentlewom- 
an and  myself  as  to  precisely  what  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  is. 

The  gentlewoman,  I  suspect,  is  refer- 
ring to  the  title  of  the  amendment, 
which  Is  the  only  place  that  carries 
the  word  "testing."  As  you  lawyers  im- 


derstand,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment itself  is  controlling. 

Here  is  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

Effective  90  days  after  the  d»t«  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1988  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  a  nuclear  explosion 
with  a  yield  exceeding  1  klloton  or  a  nuclear 
explosion  that  is  conducted  outside  a  desig- 
nated test  area. 

Nowhere  in  the  text  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  word  "test"  used.  It  is  in- 
correct to  infer  otherwise.  It  is  also  in- 
correct to  suggest  that  the  attorney 
who  rendered  this  opinion,  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
rendered  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  ABM  Treaty.  That  is  absolutely 
incorrect. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should 
oppose  this  amendment. 

First,  nuclear  weapons  involve  timing  ques- 
tions in  the  billionths  of  seconds.  They  involve 
temperatures  which  are  only  found  at  the 
center  of  the  Sun.  We  don't  always  know  how 
these  weapons  will  behave.  Testing  assures 
us  that  our  nuclear  weapons  work  when  they 
are  supposed  to.  No  one  woukj  dream  of 
buying  a  car  or  flying  in  an  airplane  which  had 
only  been  certified  as  safe  on  the  basis  of 
paper  tests  and  computer  simulations.  We 
demand  the  most  thorough  testing  of  our  non- 
nuclear  weapons.  Why  not  demand  tfie  same 
for  our  more  complex  weapons? 

Second,  we  test  to  modernize  our  weapons. 
The  MX,  B-1.  and  the  ground-launch  cnjise 
missile  were  built  to  modernize  our  weapons 
systems  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  threat.  In 
each  case,  we  had  no  existing  design,  which 
could  be  adopted  to  the  new  system.  Some  of 
the  bombs  designed  for  the  old  B-52  were 
not  compatible  with  the  new  B-1.  If  you  sup- 
port tfie  small  ICBM  please  underline  that  the 
wartiead  will  require  nuclear  testing. 

Third,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
stockpile,  rather  than  increase  it  through  test- 
ing. The  knowledge  gained  from  testing  has 
made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons  in  our  stockpile  so  that  it  is  almost  a 
third  smaller  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Fourth,  we  test  to  assess  the  capatiilities  of 
the  Soviets.  We  never  want  to  underestimate, 
or  overestimate  Soviet  capabilities.  Their  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  technology  pose  senous 
threats.  Testing  allows  us  to  determine  what 
effects  their  weapons  will  have  on  our  own 
weapons.  But  our  testing  is  not  just  limited  to 
weapons.  We  test  our  commarKi,  control  and 
communications  systems  to  see  how  they  will 
react  when  subject  to  radiation. 

A  ban  on  nuclear  testing  Is  not  compatible 
with  our  nattonal  security  interests.  As  long  as 
the  security  of  ttie  United  States  and  that  of 
our  allies  continues  to  rely  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  a  CTedible  and  effective  deterrent,  we 
must  be  able  to  continue  testing. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
those  Members  who  voted  for  the  D-5, 
and  you  did  that  the  other  day  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1  or  have  supported  the 
Midgetman.  it  is  important  to  vote  no 
on  the  Schroeder  amendment. 

We  have  had  the  testimony  by 
America's  scientific  experts  before  the 
Policy  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  consensus  is  that  you  cannot  ef- 
fectively develop  these  systems  which 
most  Members  in  this  House  want 
unless  we  can  test. 

I  would  urge  that  if  you  are  for  the 
D-5,  if  you  are  for  Midgetman.  I  would 
urge  that  you  vote  "no"  to  the  Schroe- 
der amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  yields  back  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO]  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  Schroeder]  has  5  minutes  re- 
msdning.  The  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  lawyer  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  referred 
to  Is  a  lawyer  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  not  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  think  some  Members  would 
like  that  clarified. 

I  just  want  to  reemphasize  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HtTNTER]  said,  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  for  the  D-5  missile  the  other  day 
will  be  completely  swallowed  or  eroded 
by  this  Schroeder  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  use  the  word  "comprehensive" 
in  a  different  way  with  a  small  "c," 
this  comprehensively,  as  far  as  any 
fair  analysis  is  concerned,  ties  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  our  nego- 
tiators and  cripples  really  valid  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
original  opinion  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  then  the 
State  Department  commented  upon  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  both  depart- 
ments have,  in  fact,  issued  this  Identi- 
cal opinion.  That  is  where  the  inter- 
pretations regarding  the  ABM  Treaty 
has  also  come  from. 
I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that  because 

I  think  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Re- 
claiming my  time,  I  did  not  mean  to 
indicate  that  there  was  anything  in- 
valid about  the  lawyer's  opinion  from 
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the  Department  of  State,  but  we  are 
talking  about  an  armed  services  bill 
here,  an  amendment  process  thereto, 
and  there  were  some  Members  who 
would  have  wanted  that  clarified. 

Remember,  in  a  debate  like  this,  I 
think  it  is  always  healthy  to  quote  one 
of  the  majority  party's  unassailed 
heroes,  Thomais  Jefferson.  He  said: 

Tou  take  two  Intelligent,  capable  people 
and  give  them  the  exact  same  t>ody  of  facts 
and  they  can  legitimately  come  to  two  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  honest,  decent  people. 

I  just  think  that  although  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  all  sincerity 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  it  is  so 
broad  and  wreaks  such  mischief  with 
not  only  our  testing  process  but  the 
negotiating  process  that  I  hope  those 
people  check  the  Record  and  see  how 
they  voted  on  the  D-5  missile  the 
other  day  so  that  they  do  not  cancel 
out  that  vote  with  a  vote  for  the 
Schroeder  amendment  here. 

I  recommend,  as  does  the  majority 
of  people  on  armed  services,  a  "no" 
vote. 

The  Schroeder  amer)dn>ent  or  any  other 
derivation  like  this  of  nuclear  test  t>an  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  Arvy 
nuclear  test  ban,  verifiable  or  not,  woukl  not 
lead  to  arms  reductkin  or  result  in  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  against  any  test  ban,  at  this 
time,  is  that  testing  is  essential  in  maintaining 
safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
Without  testing,  our  strategic  deterrent  would 
be  greatly  weakened. 

The  motivation  for  the  cessation  of  testing 
in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  was  the  very 
real  radkiactive  danger  to  the  atniosphere 
posed  by  nuclear  testing.  With  the  advent  of 
underground  testing  this  danger  was  eliminat- 
ed and  the  three  nuclear  powers — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain- 
reached  an  agreement  to  prohibit  testing  In 
the  air,  in  the  oceans  and  in  outer  space.  It 
was  furttier  agreed  a  few  years  later  to  limit 
the  underground  tests  to  explosions  under  a 
yield  of  150  kilotons  of  related  energy.  These 
agreements  have  proved  adequate  enough  to 
have  allowed  the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
reduce  since  1967,  our  nuclear  wartieads  by 
25  percent  and  megatonnage  power  by  more 
than  one-third. 

As  an  official  House  observer  to  the 
Geneva  arms  talks,  I  Hnow  from  talking  to  our 
negotiating  team  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  would  not  help  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 
It  simply  would  not  lead  to  a  more  stable  nu- 
clear balance.  Even  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial staff,  a  frequent  opponent  of  President 
Reagan's  arms  control  policies,  last  year 
came  out  against  a  House-sponsored  resolu- 
tion that  called  for  the  President  to  join  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  in  an  unmonitored  test  moratori- 
um. The  editors  dki  not  "think  the  administra- 
tion should  be  faulted  for  rejecting  calls  to 
suspend  or  ban  tests.  Rather  it  shouki  be  held 
accountable  for  achieving  Its  stated  negotiat- 
ing goal  of  achieving  arms  reductions.  Here  is 
where  solkl  progress  shouki  be  made."  I 
agree.  For,  only  if  we  can  agree  on  reductions 
that  will  lead  to  the  eventual  eliminatk>n  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  can  testing  cease. 
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President  Reagan   made  this 
clearly: 

While  we  are  actively  investigating  tech- 
nologies that  may  one  day  make  us  less  de- 
pendent on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  for 
our  security,  nuclear  weapons  will  remain 
for  the  foreseeable  future  the  Itey  element 
of  our  deterrent.  In  such  a  situation,  where 
both  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  must  rely  upon 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  aggression,  nucle- 
ar testing  will  continue  to  l)e  required. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impresskin  that  nuclear 
weapons  testing  Is  only  for  development  of 
new,  better  or  ttigger  weapons.  On  tfie  con- 
trary, nuclear  weapons  testing  provkjes  the 
United  States  with  essential  informatk>n  on 
safety  and  the  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  effects,  helps  provkje  informatkw 
on  protection  equipment  and  people  from  tfie 
effects  of  nuclear  radiatk>n  and  helps  our  sci- 
entists keep  abreast  of  likely  Soviet  nuclear 
programs. 

We  need  to  test  to  maintain  our  confkience 
in  the  reliability  of  weapons  that  are  already  in 
our  strategk:  stockpile.  There  have  tieen  a 
number  of  reliability  problems  that  only  came 
to  light  because  of  testing.  Without  nuclear 
testing,  we  would  lose  confidence  In  our  de- 
terrence. We  wouM  be  forced  to  rely  on 
larger,  older  weapons  designs  and  we  would 
be  forced  to  maintain  even  larger  arsenals. 
This  is  counter  to  the  Presklent's  earr>est 
desire  for  arms  reductk>n  and,  paradoxically, 
opposite  to  the  goal  sought  by  the  proponents 
of  test  ban. 

Nuclear  testing  is  essential  for  Vne  devek}p- 
ment  of  safe,  secure,  and  effective  warheads 
for  the  new  weapons  systems  necessary  to 
counter  the  ever  changing  Soviet  threat 
Based  on  available  eviderKe,  the  United 
States  maintains  higher  standards  for  safety 
than  does  the  Soviet  Unk>n.  These  higher 
standards  require  more  testing  to  verify  that 
safety  improvements  do  not  interfere  with  op- 
eratkjn  of  the  warheads.  The  United  States 
goes  to  great  lengths  in  warhead  design  not 
only  to  preclude  unauthorized  detonatk>ns,  but 
also  how  to  limit  dispersal  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial in  the  very  unlikely  case  of  acckient  All  of 
these  goals,  which  are  unk)ue  to  our  Judeo- 
Christian  values,  require  a  greater  reliance  on 
nuclear  testing. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  issue  of  verifk»tkxi. 
While  it  is  true  there  have  been  substantial  im- 
provements in  our  ability  to  detect  and  classify 
Soviet  nuclear  tests,  many  problems  remain. 
Seismk;  monitoring  from  remote  statk>ns — the 
only  verification  means  currently  available  to 
us  for  monitoring  underground  testing — is  not 
suffk:iently  sensitive  to  kjentify  small  tests, 
much  less  to  estimate  their  yields. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  even  with  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment  the  best  estimate  of 
Soviet  nuclear  yields  are  off  by  as  much  as  a 
factor  of  two.  With  commercial  equipment  this 
factor  is  even  greater.  Even  at  our  own  test 
facility  in  Nevada,  when  we  know  the  yieki  of 
underground  tests,  ttiere  is  a  10-  to  15-per- 
cent error  in  the  seismk;  readings. 

In  a  comprehensive  test  ban  environment 
any  detectron  of  a  nuclear  detonation  would 
signal  cheating,  but  any  successful  hkiden 
test  would  provide  greater  gains  by  the  nation 
who  detonated  the  nuclear  devk;e.  At  present 
most  of  the  techniques  that  could  be  used  to 
disguise  or  hkie  nuclear  tests  are  prohiliitive 


because  of  the  cost  involved,  but  this  may  not 
be  the  case  If  the  gains  made  by  covert  test- 
ing would  nullify  the  costs. 

Detonating  weapons  in  underground  cavities 
"decouples"  the  blast  from  the  sun-ounding 
earth  and  greatly  complcates  the  verifk^tkxi 
problem.  Suffkriently  small  tests  might  be  to- 
tally undetectable,  while  larger  ones  wouM 
appear  to  have  k>wer  yield  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  size  of  a 
test  that  could  be  concealed  in  very  deep 
space,  a  strategy  with  little  attractwn  today— 
when  tests  up  to  150  kikjtons  can  be  done  le- 
gally underground— but  temptatkjn  whk^ 
might  have  much  more  appeal  under  a  com- 
prehensive or  kjw-yieW  threshoM  ban. 

While  we  continue  to  search  for  a  meaning- 
ful accord  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  prudent 
to  reject  the  reckless  course  that  those  who 
favor  a  nuclear  test  ban  woukJ  have  us  fo<k>w. 
But  there  are  things  that  we  can  and  shouki 
do.  We  can  encourage  the  administratkw  to 
improve  our  natk>nal  techncal  means  of  verifi- 
cation to  monitor  compliance  with  any  test 
ban.  We  must  encourage  the  administratkjn  to 
continue  to  press  the  Soviet  Unkxi  to  elimi- 
nate the  deep  sense  of  distrust  raised  by 
Soviet  deceptK>n  in  past  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Only  wtien  all  tt>e  doubts  sun^ounding 
compliance  are  rooted  out  especially  in  ttie 
area  of  testing,  can  an  aura  of  tnist  begin. 

Nuclear  testing  is  essential  to  keep  abreast 
of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  devekjpments  and 
to  avokj  any  technok>gk:al  surprises.  We  test 
neither  more  often  than  necessary  nor  at 
levels  higher  than  necessary  to  meet  our  se- 
curity arrangements. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  begin  by  alluding  to  the  argtmient 
that  says  that  if  we  pass  ttiis,  we 
cannot  have  a  nuclear  war.  We  have 
just  heard  the  intellectual  version  of 
chapter  11  bankruptcy.  When  you  do 
not  have  any  sensible  argtmients  to 
make  you  pull  that  one  out. 

No  one  really  thinks  that.  To  look  at 
this  administration  and  to  look  at  the 
hearings,  and  to  look  at  the  ways  they 
have  interpreted  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, and  you  look  at  the  breadth  and 
the  loopholes  they  have  foimd  in  the 
Boland  amendment  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  are  to  believe  that  if  the 
Schroeder  amendment  passes,  they 
would  honestly  think  they  could  not 
have  a  nuclear  war. 

Parliamentary  rules  do  not  allow  me 
adequately  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
that  particular  argument.  What  we 
have  heard  is  an  honest  argimient 
from  the  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, both  gentlemen  from  California, 
that  it  is  not  that  they  are  against  this 
because  they  think  the  Russians  will 
not  abide  by  it;  it  is  not  that  they 
think  it  is  unverifiable,  they  want  to 
keep  testing. 

If  you  keep  testing,  you  keep  spend- 
ing. If  we  keep  testing,  they  keep  test- 
ing, and  you  have  whatever  you  have 
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at  a  higher  level  of  instability  and  ex- 
pense. 

This  says  we  will  not  test  if  they  will 
not  test  and  they  let  us  check  up  on  it. 
Why  do  people  think  it  is  in  our  inter- 
erts  to  defeat  this  so  that  we  say  to 
the  Russians.  "Keep  on  testing"? 

D  1710 
What  we  are  saying  is.  let  us  quit 
such  testing.  As  long  as  we  can  verify 
that,  as  long  as  we  will  be  sure  they 
are  not  testing,  let  us  save  the  money 
and  get  to  a  more  stable  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  ad<H>ted. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mi.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewkaw], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Schroe- 
der-Gephardt  amendment  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  test  ban. 
Last  summer  in  Bftaine,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  the  distln- 
gui^ed  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  Dr. 
Bernard  Lown.  the  merits  of  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  test  ban.  Dr.  Lown 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  a  test  ban 
was  the  best  single  step  toward  achiev- 
ing meaningful  arn»  control  and  less- 
ening the  threat  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. No  testing  simply  means  no  new 
weapons.  Without  the  confidence  nu- 
clear testing  provides,  there  will  be 
less  temptation  to  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  new  nuclear  weapons.  Once 
the  faucet  of  new  weapons  has  been 
turned  off,  we  can  turn  our  attention 
toward  reducing  the  existing  stockpile. 
It  is  important  for  the  mind-set  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  step  away  from  nuclear  arse- 
nal expansion  and  embrace  the  con- 
cept of  arms  reductions. 

I  believe  there  exists  an  opening 
with  Secretary   Gorbachev  that  the 
U.S.  can  explore  to  reduce  the  prolif- 
eration   of    nuclear    weaponry.    The 
amendment  offers  a  cautious  and  bal- 
anced approach  by  insuring  that  any 
test  ban  is  mutual  and  verifiable.  The 
amendment  also  improves  last  year's 
language    by    calling    for    in-country 
monitoring— a  more  effective  means  of 
verifying  the  test  ban.  The  Soviets' 
agreeing    to    this    provision    can    be 
viewed  as  another  positive  signal  that 
new  opportunities  exist  for  improved 
relations   between   our   two   nations. 
While  keeping  a  healthy  skepticism  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union  we  can  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  many  avenues 
available   to   reduce   tensions   which 
exist  between  us.  However,  let's  pursue 
an  i^proach  which  allows  us  to  move 
away  from  arms  growth  and  start  on  a 
course  for  arms  reductions. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
the  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Jobhsoh]. 
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li4rs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  mention 
that  this  debate  takes  place  this  year 
in  a  little  different  context  than  it  did 
last  year.  I  think  it  is  a  context  that 
we  ought  to  mention. 

This  year  the  Soviets  have  acknowl- 
edged very  recently  in  conversations 
with  Secretary  Shultz  in  Moscow  that 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
verification  concerns  that  many  of  us 
have  had  over  a  long  period  of  time 
around  these  kinds  of  negotiated 
agreements.  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Shultz 
was  sp^^g  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  in 
Moscow  recently,  to  his  surprise  Mr. 
Gorbachev  acknowledged  that  they 
had  examined  our  CORRTEX  meth- 
ods and  were  now  prepared  to  discuss 
those  methods  with  us.  In  response  to 
Mr.  Shultz'  offer,  they  have  now 
agreed  to  joint  scientific  teams  which 
will  evaluate  the  seismic  methods  and 
the  CORRTEX  methods  of  analyzing 
tests  and  verifying  those  tests. 

So  we  have  now  made  a  very  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  this  business  of 
negotiating  and  preparing  the  founda- 
tion for  a  negotiated  agreement  that 
would  manage  tests  and  ban  many 
more  than  we  have  banned  under  any 
ciurent  agreement  that  we  are  either 
a  signatory  to  or  abiding  by.  I  thiiJt 
that  Ls  very  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  estimation,  to 
pass  this  amendment  at  this  time 
would  undermine  our  progress  on  the 
verification  issue  rather  than  acceler- 
ate it.  So,  although  I  supported  the 
amendment  last  year,  I  do  not  support 
it  this  year. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
cannot  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentlewoman  has 
time.  Will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to 
me? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
They  are  pressed  for  time,  and  I 
cannot  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentlewoman  still 
has  time.  Will  she  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  No, 
I  will  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  LeachI. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  would  just  stress  a  few  points.  All 
U.S.  Presidents  since  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower, excepting  this  one,  have  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  Once  the  Soviets  accept- 
ed the  idea  of  onslte  inspection,  that 
has  been  a  new  ingredient  In  arms  con- 
trol and  the  major  reason  that  this 
Congress  should  act  at  this  time. 


Second,  in  terms  of  test  and  national 
security,  we  have  done  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  quantum  measure. 
We  have  done  more  sophisticated  tests 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  in  terms  of  proliferation,  all 
issues  are  not  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  there 
is  going  to  be  any  hope  of  holding 
back  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  to 
other  countries,  other  than  our  two 
great  powers,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  test  ban. 

Finally,  let  me  just  stress  in  terms  of 
context  that  at  this  time  the  adminis- 
tration is  moving  toward  a  more  limit- 
ed test  ban,  a  threshold  test  ban,  of  a 
lower  nature  than  currently  exists. 
That  will  be  a  positive  step  but  a  very 
limited  positive  step.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  given  on  a  golden  platter 
the  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  to  end  all  nuclear  testing 
around  the  world.  In  potential,  it 
should  not  fail  to  pick  up  the  cudgels 
of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  adopt  the  Schroeder  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNOl  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  my  remaining  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand 
why  some  Members  voted  for  this 
amendment  in  previous  years  when  It 
appeared,  at  least  to  some,  that  there 
was  no  progress  on  arms  control.  They 
cannot  say  that  now.  We  are  apparent- 
ly very  close,  from  everything  we  see 
and  hear,  to  negotiating  a  missile 
agreement  on  INF  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  the  first  time  In  history 
when  an  entire  class  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles will  be  taken  out  of  use.  This 
President  is  the  first  one  who  has  ever 
proposed  that  we  get  rid  of  all  nuclear 
missiles. 

So  I  think  the  situation  is  far  differ- 
ent than  it  was  even  a  year  ago.  This 
amendment,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
on  this  side,  would  stop  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mldgetman,  of  the  Tri- 
dent D-5  submarine  missile,  and  the 
short-range  attack  missile— SRAM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  ex- 
tremely Important.  I  am  surprised 
that  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  who  always  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned and,  I  am  sure,  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  safety  are  not  concerned 
about  safety  questions  here.  The 
amendment  Ignores  the  need  to  Im- 
prove nuclear  weapons  safety  and  se- 
curity, not  only  for  those  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  who  have 
to  handle  these  weapons,  but  for  the 
citizens  who  live  around  the  areas 
where  they  are  kept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  and  to 
back  up  our  negotiators  In  Geneva. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schroeder]  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  my  1  remaining  minute  to  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

MOODT]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Schroeder-Gep- 
hardt amendment  on  nuclear  testing  is 
clearly  in  our  own  interest.  First,  this 
amendment  is  not  asking  us  to  give 
something  up.  This  moritorium  on 
testing  freezes  the  Soviets  In  a  posi- 
tion of  disadvantage  in  the  field  for 
nuclear  warhead  technology.  We  now 
have  the  advantage,  not  the  Soviets.  It 
would  freeze  them  in  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage because  it  would  prevent 
them  from  improving  miniaturization 
and  from  Increasing  the  accuracy  and 
safety  of  nuclear  warheads. 

Second,  this  amendment  Is  mutual. 
It  is  not  something  the  United  States 
would  do  unilaterally.  We  begin  our 
moritoriiun  only  If  the  Soviets  resiune 
their  moritorium. 

Third,  this  moritorium  it  Is  verifia- 
ble. It  provides  for  onslte  inspection, 
which  is  a  new  Ingredient  that  was  not 
included  in  testing  amendments  we 
passed  in  previous  years. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  not 
rule  out  the  D-5  missile.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  on  the  D-5.  The  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy,  however,  has  a 
window  of  90  days  in  which  to  conduct 
the  one  test  they  need.  I  believe  that 
is  more  than  enough  time. 

Finally  and  most  Importantly  this 
amendment,  does  not  preempt  the 
President.  He  has  full  scope  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  test  ban  or  any 
other  agreement  that  he  considers  in 
our  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Schroeder-Gephardt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  just  briefly  answer  the  ar- 
gimient  that  by  this  provision  there 


would  be  a  prohibition  of  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  time  of  war.  That  is  a 
serious  charge,  but  it  is  totally  falla- 
cious. 

Here  is  what  the  amendment  sajrs: 
the  prohibition  on  appropriated  fimd 
use  is  effective  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  and  If  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  carried  out  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period, 
he  can  proceed. 

So  It  Is  an  absurd  argument  that 
there  Is  any  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  us  If  there  were  an 
attack  on  us,  because  this  does  not 
apply  for  the  first  90  days,  and  after 
that,  if  there  has  been  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union,  all  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  do  is  certify  it.  and  then 
he  is  free  of  any  restriction.  Maybe  it 
is  the  reductlo  ad  absurdimi  by  the 
other  side  that  Indicates  the  poverty 
of  this  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Schroeder-Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  necessary  because 
this  administration,  heedless  of  the 
consequences,  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  bipartisan  goal  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear-weapons  test  ban.  This  Is  the 
only  administration  that  has  not 
sought  to  build  on  the  precedent  of 
earlier  test-  ban  treaties.  This  adminis- 
tration is  pursuing  the  mirage  of  win- 
ning the  nuclear-arms  race,  and  a  test 
ban  would  only  get  in  the  way. 

But  the  argument  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  that  has  convinced  five 
Presidents,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  remains  compelling.  The 
nuclear-arms  race  cannot  be  won.  and 
a  test  ban  can  help  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

Don't  let  the  reliable  stockpile  argu- 
ment distract  you.  It's  a  red  herring. 
So  is  the  argument  that  we  can't  arm 
our  new  missiles  if  we  don't  have  new, 
improved  warheads.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  need  explosions  of  more 
than  a  kiloton  to  be  sure  our  warheads 
can  annihilate  our  adversaries. 

These  arguments  are  detours  from 
the  real  issue:  Do  we  want  to  have  an 
ongoing  nuclear  arms  race  or  not? 

A  ban  on  test  explosions  will  not,  im- 
mediately and  by  itself,  stop  the  arms 
race;  too  many  already-tested  weapons 
are  being  developed  and  deployed. 
Arms  control  also  requires  urgently  an 
agreement  curbing  the  development 
and  deployment  of  strategic  weapons. 

But  a  test  ban  on  militarily  signifi- 
cant weapons  tests  can  help  us  escape 
the  vicious  circle  of  deplojTnent  and 
counterdeployment.  Racing  around 
that  vicious  circle  has  produced  noth- 
ing but  a  costly  and  dangerous  prolif- 
eration of  multiple  warheads,  mounted 
on  evermore  accurate  missiles. 

Vote  for  the  Schroeder-Gephardt 
amendment.  Vote  to  help  get  us  out  of 
the  vicious  circle. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  coauthor  of 


the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Bfissouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  overriding  and  compelling 
argimient  for  voting  for  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing.  That  argimient  is  that 
we  are  ahead.  It  makes  no  reasonable 
sense  to  have  continued  testing.  The 
only  thing  it  can  accomplish  is  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  move  up  to  us  or 
ahead  of  us  by  being  able  to  test  their 
weapons.  If  you  are  ahead,  you  want 
to  maintain  the  lead.  We  are  ahead. 

So  to  ask  for  more  testing  is  only  to 
ask  to  lose  the  lead.  We  have  the  so- 
phistication of  nuclear  weapons  today. 
The  argument  is  made  that  we  should 
not  tie  the  President's  hands. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
this  treaty  is  verifiable,  and  that  was 
the  worry  before.  We  now  know  that  it 
is,  and  It  can  be.  The  argument  before 
was  that  we  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  have  said  they  are  going 
to  do  a  ban  If  we  do  a  ban.  So  what  on 
Earth  Is  the  reason  that  we  would  not 
now  want  to  pass  legislation  that  says. 
"Let's  go  forward?" 

I  looked  at  Time  magazine  today, 
and  they  had  a  segment  about  all  the 
new  more  sophisticated  weapons  they 
may  be  able  to  come  up  with  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Members  a  ques- 
tion. Is  It  not  better  to  stay  where  we 
are  with  the  sophisticated  weapons  we 
have  rather  than  engaging  in  a  fur- 
ther arms  race  to  come  up  with  micro- 
wave and  all  kinds  of  wonderful  new 
devices  to  kill  people  when  we  do  not 
need  to  go  into  that  arms  race  and  we 
can  avoid  it  while  we  are  still  ahead? 

John  Kennedy,  when  he  described 
the  1963  agreements  on  limiting  nucle- 
ar testing,  said  that  it  was  a  "shaft  of 
light  cutting  into  the  darkness." 
Today  we  have  another  opportunity  to 
beam  a  shaft  of  light  to  cut  into  the 
darkness  and  stop  further  nuclear 
testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

PARLIAMEirTART  INQUniT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rules  tmder  which  we  are 
presently  operating,  is  it  permissible 
for  this  Member  to  yield  a  specific 
amount  of  time  to  another  Member? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
genUemmn  may  yield  a  specific  time  to 
another  Member  but  must  remain 
standing  during  that  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BaohamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

This  debate  seems  to  be  taking  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  As  was  correctly  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
we  are  not  talking  about  tests  here,  we 
are  t^Mng  about  nuclear  explosions, 
and  albeit  it  was  laughed  at  on  the 
other  side  for  some  reason,  although  it 
is  a  serious  matter,  it  was  said  that  all 
the  President  would  have  to  do  is  cer- 
tify if  the  Soviets  instituted  a  nuclear 
exchange,  that  all  the  President  would 
have  to  do  is  certify  that  indeed  the 
Soviets  had  set  off  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

It  would  be  pretty  good  to  see  if  he 
could  pick  up  the  pieces  to  make  that 
certification.  But  more  seriously,  the 
allegation  was  made  that  we  are  some- 
how ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  war- 
heads. We  are  not. 

It  was  said  that  somehow  the  Soviets 
have  quit  testing  because  they  do  not 
need  any  new  warheads.  They  have 
just  made  operational  the  SS-25,  the 
SS-24,  the  SS-23,  the  SS-22,  and  the 
8SN-21,  and  they  have  a  whole  raft  of 
new  warheads. 

If  the  Schroeder  amendment  were  to 
become  law,  we  would  have  no  D-5 
missile  and  we  would  have  no  Midget- 
man.  There  have  been  many  Members 
who  want  the  nuclear  test  ban  or  a  nu- 
clear explosion  banned  who  have  been 
clamoring  for  a  Midgetman.  but  we 
could  not  have  it  because  we  could  not 
test  it. 

So  if  you  are  confident  that  we  could 
have  a  nuclear  deterrent  without  test- 
ing it  or  manufacturing  it  or  making 
it,  if  you  are  confident  that  we  are 
ahead  of  five  new  Soviet  missile  sys- 
tems and  that  we  are  ahead  by  having 
no  tests,  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the 
Schroeder  amendment.  But  if  you 
think  that  the  United  States  is  worth 
defending,  if  you  think  that  the 
United  States  has  a  worthwhile  neces- 
sity to  use  its  technology,  defeat  this 
amendment. 

D  1725 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Livin],  I  thought,  clari- 
fied the  point  quite  well  for  many  of 
the  Members  on  this  side. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  ad- 
mitted that  in  fact  the  language  does 
force  the  President  to  certify  Soviet 
nuclear  explosions,  or  really  in  the  po- 


sition under  this  law.  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets would  hit  New  York  City  with  a 
nuclear  weapon,  the  President  would 
have  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  he 
was  going  to  launch  our  retaliatory 
force  prior  to  actual  launching  that 
force. 

It  puts  the  President  in  an  absolute- 
ly absurd  position,  and  seems  to  me  to 
be  laughing  at  that  kind  of  absurdity 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  says  more 
than  we  need  to  know  about  the  con- 
tents of  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  mjrself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  rather 
long  and  extensive  debate.  I  think 
most  of  the  salient  points  have  been 
covered. 

I  really  believe  that  the  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Ktl]  is  a  good  and  valid  point  when 
the  gentleman  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  general  counsel  has 
offered  a  legal  opinion  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  Schroeder  amendment 
could  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
President  from  ordering  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  with  yields 
of  1  kiloton  in  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

What  this  means  is,  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the 
President  could  not  order  a  retaliatory 
strike  without  first  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress and  getting  permission. 

I  think  that  puts  the  President  in  an 
untenable  position,  but  it  all  boils 
down  to  this,  and  we  have  commented 
on  this  before. 

We  should  not  in  this  vehicle  load  it 
down  with  all  of  these  poUcy  issues 
and  micromanage  what  the  President 
can  do  in  terms  of  an  International 
policy,  in  terms  of  treaty. 

We  are  making  the  bill  worse  with 
every  ornament  that  we  hang  on  it. 
We  have  been  3%  weeks  now  working 
on  this  bill. 

If  we  keep  putting  amendments  such 
as  this  on  it,  the  Members  are  assur- 
ing, believe  me,  that  this  bill  will  be 
vetoed,  that  all  the  work  that  we  have 
put  into  it  will  go  for  naught. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  let  us  not 
adopt  the  Schroeder  amendment.  It  is 
not  good  policy. 

It  is  counter  to  what  we  would  really 
like  to  do. 

For  the  Members  who  are  interested 
in  the  small  mobile,  we  cannot  even 
deploy  a  test  and  deploy  a  warhead  on 
it,  even  though  we  build  the  missile,  so 
do  not  encumber  the  bill  with  more 
items  on  it  that  cannot  be  lived  with 
by  the  administration  and  that  would 
make  it  sure  for  a  veto. 

I  ask  the  Members,  please  vote  no  on 
the  Schroeder  amendment. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Schroeder  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear  weapons  testing  above  1  kiloton 
for  several  reasons  that  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 


First  let  me  note  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  an 
almost  identical  amendment  during  the  99th 
Congress.  At  that  time  the  United  States  was 
testing  nuclear  weapons,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
abstained  from  testing  for  a  year  and  offered 
to  continue  to  observe  a  moratorium  as  long 
as  the  United  States  reciprocated.  When  the 
administration  went  ahead  with  testing  despite 
this  offer,  many  of  my  constituents  conveyed 
to  me  their  grave  concern  about  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  and  they  questioned  the  ad- 
ministration's sincerity  about  reachir>g  an  arms 
control  agreement  Sharing  these  concerrw,  I 
voted  in  favor  an  amendment  to  impose  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  abstain  from  testing. 

However,  because  ttra  facts  sun'ounding 
this  situation  have  changed  drastically  since 
that  vote,  today  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
Schroeder  amendment. 

The  primary  reason  that  I  believe  this  body 
would  be  ill-advised  to  adopt  the  Schroeder 
amendment  is  that  the  administration  is  cur- 
rently addressing  this  very  issue  as  part  of  its 
new  round  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Geneva.  Last  year  this  body  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  withholding  congressional 
mandates  during  crucial  negotiations  by  avoid- 
ing such  action  prior  to  the  Reykjavik  summit. 
IMegotiations  on  nuclear  testing  stemming 
from  tfie  Reykjavik  summit  continue,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  particularly  disruptive  to  pre- 
empt the  administration  in  its  efforts  at  this 
time. 

Another  important  change  that  should  be 
considered  during  this  debate  is  the  fact  ttiat 
the  Soviet  Union  has  resumed  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing.  This  essentially  renders  null  the 
Schroeder  amendment  since  it  is  conditional 
upon  the  Soviet  Unwn's  abstaining  from  test- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  in  adopting  the  test  ban 
amendment  last  year,  we  agreed  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  the  benefit  of  ttie  doubt  with 
regard  to  their  intentions  to  resume  testing. 
However,  their  ability  to  immediately  resume 
testing  proved  they  always  intended  to  do  so. 
since  planning  for  a  test  normally  takes  about 
1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  nuclear  test  moratorium 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  from  1 958-61 . 

The  Soviets  ended  that  moratorium  abruptiy 
with  over  30  tests  in  2  months— the  most 
massive  series  of  tests  in  history.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sakl  shortly  after  the  violation: 
We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  supported  this  amendment 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  during  the  last  Con- 
gress that  we  now  face  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  this  vote.  For  those 
who  doubted  the  administi'ation's  intentions, 
ttie  record  shows  clearly  that  the  adminisba- 
tion  has  made  genuine  progress  toward  a  sub- 
stantial arms  conti'ol  agreement  in  the  short 
period  of  time  since  we  last  debated  this 
issue.  Those  negotiations  continue  with  indrca- 
tions  of  positive  results.  We've  tiied  to  legis- 
late an  answer  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  arms 


control— this  tinne,  let* s  try  placing  faith  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Schroeder-Gephardt  anwnd- 
ment  which  prohibits  the  use  of  fiscal  year 
1988  funds  for  conducting  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  greater  than  one  kiloton,  provided 
that  the  Soviets  halt  testing  and  agree  to  the 
installation  of  in-countiy  monitoring  equipment 
This  ban  would  be  lifted  if  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
permit  in-country  monitoring,  or  if  tfie  Soviets 
conduct  a  nuclear  test  with  a  yield  greater 
than  one  kiloton,  or  conduct  a  test  outside  a 
designated  test  area. 

Both  nuclear  superpowers  are  pursuing  se- 
curity through  the  developnr>ent  of  powerful 
new  weapons  systems  whk;h  produce  only 
greater  insecurity.  This  dangerous  cycle  must 
be  ended.  Albert  Einstein  or>ce  commented 
that  seeking  security  through  armaments  is  a 
dangerous  illusion.  This  is  a  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
and  tfie  Soviet  Union  find  tfiemselves  today. 

If  the  United  States  and  tfie  Soviet  Union 
abide  by  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  the 
way  would  be  dear  for  the  two  superpowers 
to  proceed  with  tf>e  resumption  of  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  ti'eaty. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  deadly  arms  race  is  the 
most  paramount  issue  facing  civilization  today, 
and  the  American  people  want  and  expect 
progress  on  arms  conto-ol.  A  comprehensive 
test  ban  tooaty  can  be  the  key  to  controlling 
tfie  nuclear  arms  race,  and  it  would  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  entire  worid. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Schroeder-Gep- 
hardt amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  234,  noes 
187,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  133] 
AYES— 234 


Ackerman 

Boxer 

Crockett 

Alcaka 

Brennan 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Brooks 

DeFazlo 

Anderson 

Brown  (CA) 

Dell\imR 

Andrews 

Brown  (CO) 

Derrick 

Anthony 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Applegate 

Buechner 

Dinsell 

Aspin 

Bustanuuite 

DioGuardl 

Atkins 

Campbell 

Dixon 

AuColn 

Cardin 

Donnelly 

Bates 

Carper 

DorcanCND) 

Beilenson 

Carr 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Chapman 

Etowney 

Herman 

Clarke 

Durbin 

Biaggl 

Clay 

Dwyer 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

Dymally 

Boland 

Coleman  (TX) 

Early 

Boner  (TN) 

CoUins 

Rckart 

Bonlor(MI) 

Conte 

Edwards  <CA) 

Honker 

Conyers 

Erdreich 

Horski 

Cooper 

Espy 

Hosco 

Coughlln 

Evans 

Boucher 

Coyne 

FaaoeU 

FaweU 

Facio 

Felshan 

FUh 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodlins 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hucltaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Butming 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

C^mbest 

Courter 

Craig 

Oane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (Oj) 

Davis  (MI) 


Lantoa 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

IKacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkina 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rantel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

NOES— 187 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Fields 

GaUegly 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt  Mack 

Hansen  Madigan 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowslLi 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Sjmar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA> 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Jones  (TN) 

Kasieh 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hoplcins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoIIum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Michel 

MiUer(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 


Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pursell 

QulUen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 


Roukema 

Saikl 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whltten 

WilKMl 

WoU 
WorUey 
WyUe 

Young  (AK> 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Annunzio 
Boggs 
Bruce 
Duncan 


Poglietu 
Pord(TN) 
Jones  (NO 
Ray 


Ritter 

Roemer 

Whittaker 


D  1740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roemer  for,  with  Mr.  Whittaker 
against. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concern  about  the  mod- 
ernization of  forge  lines  at  the  Cham- 
berlain Manufacturing  Corp.  in  New 
Bedford,  MA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about  two 
projects— 5873293  and  5873302— intended  to 
modernize  the  155mm  M483  forge  lines  at 
Chamberiain  Manufacturing  Corp.  in  New  Bed- 
ford, MA.  Funds  for  this  program  fiave  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  (Congress 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1967,  but  have  yet 
to  be  all<x»ted  by  ttie  Army. 

I  understand  that  questions  raised  wittiin  the 
Defense  Department  in  regard  to  (Sovemment 
profjerty  in  tfie  possession  of  defense  con- 
tractors have  led  to  a  freeze  on  the  execution 
of  all  projects  involving  property  in  this  cate- 
gory—including the  already  approved  modern- 
ization at  Chamberiain. 

In  my  view,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  release  the  appro- 
priated funds  to  Chamberiain.  The  Mobilization 
Defrctency  Program,  supplemental  to  tfie  Mod- 
ernization and  Expansion  Program,  is  intended 
to  fill  mobilization  shortfalls.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  an  80-percent  shortfall 
in  155mm  M483  projectile  metal  parts.  During 
mobilization,  forging  capacity  for  this  item  is 
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eg^wdad  tobea  scarce  industrial  base  conv 

modty. 

The  forge  lines  at  Chamberlain  are  dedwat- 
ed  to  production  of  the  M483  line.  Rehabilita- 
tion is  needed  to  meet  Chamberlain's  mobili- 
zation commitment  to  the  Anny.  Chamber- 
Wn's  existing  Govemment-o«vned  equipment 
is  more  th«i  25  years  oW  and  worn  from  con- 
tinuous use.  Since  sufficient  nongovernment 
interest  in  this  degree  of  production  capacity 
does  not  exist.  Chamberlain  has  no  incentive 
to  invest  its  own  financial  resources  in  mod- 
ernization of  ttwse  lines. 

I  recommend,  in  the  strongest  possible 
tarms,  that  funding  and  execution  of  these 
projects  at  Chamberlain  proceed.  I  would 
expect  that  If  the  Defense  Department  Is  tnily 
committod  to  its  mobilization  poltcies  and  to 
tnantainng  the  industrial  base  necessary  to 
ensue  a  proper  state  of  readiness,  it  will 
reach  the  same  conduaion. 

Mr.  DYSON.  B4r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  and  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy with  me? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  I  yield  and  will  be 
h^py  to  enter  into  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee's  report  100-58  provides  $12 
million  to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of 
the  AN/SQR-I7A  LAMPS  MK-I  ship- 
board acoustic  processor.  The  report 
refers  to  this  issue  as  the  improved 
acoustic  processor  in  the  other  pro- 
curement. Navy,  account.  However.  I 
believe  the  report  langiiage  associated 
with  this  authorization  needs  clarifica- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
intent  of  this  authorization  is  to 
achieve  a  low-cost  and  low-rislc  modifi- 
cation—engineering change  proposal— 
for  the  LAMPS  MK-l  equipped  naval 
combatants. 

Blr.  ASPIN.  I  agree  that  we  should 
consider  low-cost  upgrades  to  systems. 
Certainly  it  Is  not  this  committee's 
intent  to  introduce  new  systems  where 
they  are  not  needed- 
Mr.  DYSON.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman. 
However,  the  report  language  may  be 
interpreted  that  an  entirely  new  ASW 
processor  is  needed  for  the  LAMPS 
MK-I  ships.  Such  a  program  Is  not 
necessary  and  can  only  result  in  need- 
less additional  time  and  expense  to 
achieve  the  same  resiilt. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  What  are  the  gentle- 
man's views  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  achieve  the  required  acoustic 
processor  improvement  for  the  Navy's 
LAMPS  MK-I  equipped  ships  is 
through  an  engineering  change  pro- 
posal tECP]  to  the  currently  deployed 
and  operatioiud  SQR-17A  system. 
This  procurement  method  will  ensure 
twintnuti  change  to  mission  essential 
equipment  and  ships  cabling.  More- 
over, the  program  should  provide  an 
opportunity  to  rapidly  prototype  two 
service  test  models  that  will  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  Navy.  Once  these  tests  are 
completed,  the  Navy  will  have  the  re- 
quired technical  information  and  data 
packages  for  a  competition  on  subse- 
quent production  procurements. 


Senior  Navy  officials  have  been 
briefed  on  the  desired  approach  and 
concur  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  upgrade  is  through  a  modest 
modification  to  the  SQR-17A. 

The  language  which  the  Navy 
agreed  to  is  as  follows: 

Mat  6. 1987. 
SQR-1'7A— Improved  Acoustic  Processor 
The  committee  recommends  the  addition 
of  $12  million  for  the  procurement  of  two 
service  test  model  enhancements  to  the  AN/ 
SQR-17A  acoustic  processor.  This  sytem  up- 
grade would  be  used  on  Navy  ships  equipped 
with  hull  mounted  sonar  and/or  towed 
array  sensors  (primarily  LAMPS  MK-1 
equipped  ships)  to  provide  active  audio  en- 
hancement and  early  Torpedo  detection/ 
alertment. 

This  system  enhancement  should  he  pro- 
cured by  a  modification  ECP  to  the  SQR- 
17A.  This  procurement  method  will  ensure 
minimal  change  to  mission  essential  equip- 
ment and  ships  cabling.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
gram provides  an  opportunity  to  rapidly 
prototype  two  service  test  models  that  will 
be  evaluated  by  the  Navy.  Once  these  tests 
are  completed,  the  Navy  will  possess  the  re- 
quired technical  information  and  documen- 
Ution  to  compete  sul»equent  production 
procurements. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  method  to  accomplish  the 
needs  of  the  Navy,  both  from  an  oper- 
ational and  procurement  perspective. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation  in 
clarifying  this  issue. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chaimian.  this  year's  de- 
fense debate  includes  far  more  specific  con- 
sideration of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI]  than  has  occuned  in  previous  det)ates. 
The  SDI  Program  has  progressed  sufficiently 
ttiat  we  must  carefully  reconcile  it  with  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty's  provi- 
sions, and  we  must  make  significant  decisions 
about  research  priorities. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett  to  reduce  the  overall  SDI  authoriza- 
tion to  $3.1  billion,  the  level  approved  by  the 
House  last  year.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to 
allow  continued  investigation  of  SDI  technol- 
ogies. At  the  same  time,  it  holds  in  the  reins 
on  the  program's  skyrocketing  cost 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  House  approved 
$3.1  billion  for  SDI.  I  approved  of  that  figure. 
In  conference,  the  mark  rose  to  $3.5  billion. 
That  figure  was  regrettably  high.  This  year,  the 
administi^ation  requested  $5.2  billion  for  SDI. 
That  figure  is  grossly  swollen.  It  would  flood 
the  program  with  more  money  than  coukj  be 
wisely  spent  A  return  to  $31   billion,  with 
some  slippage  likely  in  conference,  strikes  me 
as  a  level  that  is  responsible  both  to  the  Na- 
tion's defenses  and  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
This  year  we  also  are  confronted  with  a  va- 
riety of  decisions  regarding  near-term  deptoy- 
ment,  and  of  reconciling  SDI  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  my  judgment,  SDI  remains  a  long- 
term  project  Amendments  to  restrict  or  to 
direct  tests  or  deployments  of  uncertain  tech- 
nology should  be  rejected.  We  should  corwen- 
tiate  on  a  nrore  effective  system  that  may  be 
attairudble  in  10  or  more  years,  rather  than 
settling  for  quick,  visible  results  whk:h  are  of 
dubnus  security  value.  It  remains  in  our  best 
interest  to  folkjw  an  existing  treaty  whteh  has 


ensured  the  stability  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic balance,  rather  than  to  discard  tfie  treaty 
for  a  reliance  on  expensive  missile  defense 
competition. 

I  woukj  prefer  that  we  continue  with  current 
negotiations,  and  cast  aside  existing  treaties 
only  as  a  last  resort.  If  and  wtien  our  ABM/ 
SDI  Program  is  rrxxe  devek>ped  and  effective, 
reinterpretation  may  be  necessary,  but  that 
action  surely  is  still  prematijre. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  would  wittv 
draw  large  numbers  of  United  States  tioops 
from  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

A  unilateral  ti^oop  withdrawal  is  dangerous 
to  our  national  security,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  withdraw  about 
90,000  of  the  approximate  320,000  ti^oops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe,  and  21.000  of  the  about 
49,000  troops  in  Japan. 

These  actions  wouki,  at  best,  be  counter- 
productive and  would  ignore  the  intricate,  frag- 
ile balance  between  the  superpowers  that  has 
kept  us  out  of  Worid  War  III  for  the  past  40 
years.  Instead  of  meeting  the  basic  require- 
ment to  tailor  troop  strengths  to  meet  the 
growing  Soviet  threat,  ti^oop  withdrawals  woukJ 
critically  hinder  our  capability  to  qurckly  and 
effectively  respond  to  a  major  hostile  action 
overseas.  Further  If  the  United  States  adopts 
this  poltey,  a  significant  void  woukl  be  created 
that  our  allies  could  not  easily  fill.  The  amend- 
ment contains  a  complex  formula  to  govern 
the  number  of  h^oops  withdrawn  and  how  our 
allies  could  avoid  them.  If  our  allies  are  unable 
to  afford  having  our  ti'oops  withdrawn,  would 
they  then  have  the  funds  to  replace  them?  In 
the  end,  tfwy  would  undoubtedly  question  our 
resolve  to  follow  the  terms  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense ti'eaties  that  we  have  with  them. 

The  well  being  of  the  free  worid  today  must 
be  protected,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  United 
States  plays  a  vital  role  in  this  structure  ar>d 
must  be  able  arKJ  willing  to  respond  to  threats 
to  our  way  of  life  with  the  appropriate  means. 
We  cannot  afford  to  withdraw  from  our  com- 
mitments abroad.  We  cannot  afford  the  possi- 
bility that  freedom  will  be  lost  through  a  lack 
of  will  to  bear  the  cost  of  protecting  freedom. 
Our  adversaries  do  not  regard  or  respect  the 
freedoms  we  take  for  granted  in  our  everyday 
life— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  move- 
ment, freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  op- 
pression. Although,  these  privileges  do  not 
come  free  of  charge,  tfieir  price  is  small  wtien 
measured  against  the  consequences  of  t>lood 
spilled  as  a  result  of  sending  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  our  adversaries.  We,  therefore,  must 
maintain  our  presence  abroad. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  t>oth  skies  of 
Vne  aisle  to  oppose  this  very  dangerous 
amendment 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Prost]  having  assiuned  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 


had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1748)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization. I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  House  on  Tuesday.  May 
19. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  roUcall  No.  127.  on  voting  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  128,  the  Brown  and 
Coughlin  amendment  to  bar  the  test- 
ing of  Asat's  against  objects  in  space,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  129.  the  Aspin 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  withdraw- 
al of  existing  unitary  chemical  weap- 
ons from  Europe,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  130,  the  Fascell 
amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds 
for  the  final  assembly  of  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  131.  a  quorum  call.  I 
would  have  voted  "present." 

On  rollcall  No.  132,  the  Broomfield 
amendment  to  permit  nuclear  tests 
with  a  yield  greater  than  1  kiloton,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  133,  the  Schroeder 
and  Gephardt  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  fiscal  year  1988  fimds  for 
conducting  nuclear  tests  with  a  yield 
greater  than  1  Idloton,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  H.R.  1451,  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT  OF  1965  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  100-99)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  171)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1451)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  5.  SCHOOL  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  100-100),  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  172)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5)  to  improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes, 


ADDING  GREENLAND  TO  LIST 
OF  BENEFICIARY  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES  UNDER  GENERAL- 
IZED SYSTEM  OF  PREFER- 
ENCES-MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNTTEaD 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-77) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  May  19. 
1987.) 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  3  P.M.  FRIDAY. 
MAY  22,  1987.  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2470.  MEDICARE  CATA- 
STROPHIC PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
until  3  p.m.  Friday,  May  22,  1987,  to 
file  its  report  to  accompany  the  bill, 
H.R.  2470,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act  of  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  this  re- 
quest been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  It  has  been 
cleared,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSE  TO  AMERICAN 
PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  REPORT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldor]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  completed  its  most  ex- 
haustive debate  to  date  on  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  Not  only  did  we 
consider  SDI  strategy  on  its  own 
merits,  but  we  spent  the  better  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  defense  authoriza- 
tion debate  arguing  the  strengths  and 
wealuiesses  of  this  highly  technical 
program  in  relation  to  existing  sys- 
tems and  agreements  affecting  the 
long-term  security  of  this  Nation. 

We  aU  know  that  SDI  has  become  a 
highly  emotional  issue  with  serious  po- 
litical implications.  In  spite  of  that.  I 


believe  that  most  Members  have  made 
a  serious  effort  to  understand  the  pro- 
gram and  to  assess  its  worth  for  our 
future  security  needs. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  few  of  us 
have  the  technical  or  scientific  exper- 
tise to  fully  understsjid  such  a  com- 
plex system  as  SDI,  much  less  the 
background  to  fully  assess  its  potential 
for  the  future.  So,  what  have  we  done? 
For  the  most  part,  we  have  reUed  on 
the  experts. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  highly 
technical  issues  like  SDI  demand  the 
guidance  of  experts.  But  if  we're  going 
to  make  rational  decisions,  we  must 
seek  out  the  guidance  of  many  ex- 
perts—not just  a  select  few.  More  im- 
portant, we  must  seek  out  the  most  ob- 
jective information  and  assistance  we 
can. 

I've  seen  numerous  backgrounders 
and  commentaries  on  SDI— some  more 
substantive  and  credible  than  others. 
But  one  report  in  particular  stands  out 
in  my  mind— and  that  is  the  one  issued 
last  month  by  the  American  Physical 
Society,  known  as  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  Directed  Energy  Weapons. 

PYankly.  I  was  eager  to  see  what  the 
scientist  themselves  think  about  SDI. 
And.  quite  honestly,  I  was  left  with 
genuine  concerns  about  the  program 
after  reading  the  report.  But,  as  one 
who  believes  we  must  continue  to  up- 
grade our  defense  to  meet  our  national 
seciuity,  I  decided  to  seek  more  infor- 
mation on  SDI  and  on  the  APS  find- 
ings. 

I  found  enough  to  convince  me  that 
SDI  is  viable,  but  the  most  compelling 
information  I've  found  may  have  come 
too  late.  Earlier  today,  two  top  scien- 
tists involved  in  SDI  research  reported 
that  the  APS  report  is  riddled  with 
flaws.  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz.  a  recipient 
of  a  National  Medal  of  Science  and 
former  president  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  and  Dr.  Lowell 
Wood,  a  distinguished  researcher  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory, urged  that  Congress  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  flaws  in  the  APS  report 
and  the  political  biases  in  it. 

I  will  summarize  their  findings,  but 
will  submit  the  full  text  of  their  com- 
ments in  the  Record. 

First,  they  found  that  the  APS 
report  has  major  computation  errors 
by  factors  ranging  up  to  100.  They 
note  that  the  errors  are  always  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  United  States  seem  much 
harder  than  it  really  is. 

Second,  the  executive  simunary. 
which  many  Members  relied  on  to 
make  their  decisions,  is  always  more 
negative  than  the  body  of  the  report 
and  is  actually  contradicted  by  the 
report. 

The  report  states  that  the  free  elec- 
tron laser  requires  a  billion  watts  of 
power.  According  to  these  scientists,  it 
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only  requires  10  million  watts.  It  also 
cUstOTts  the  required  wattage  for  the 
neutral  parUde  beam  and  for  exdmer 
lasers. 

It  nsvarXa  that  Soviet  fast-bum 
boosters  can  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  neutral  particle  beam  as  a  United 
States  def oislve  weapon.  A  chart  in 
the  report  reveals  this  statement  to  be 
seriously  in  error. 

Beyond  the  erroneous  calculations. 
Uw  report  has  its  own  biases.  Al- 
though the  APS  Review  Committee 
endorsed  the  report  as  technically 
valid,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
review  committee  has  worked  in  the 
areas  of  techology  relevant  to  strategic 
defense  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
Monbers  of  the  review  committee, 
whUe  renowned  scientists,  have  no 
firsthand  knowledge  of  SDI  technol- 
ogies. Furthermore,  four  of  the  six 
members  of  the  review  committee 
have  oome  out  in  opposition  to  SDI. 
Finally,  the  report  never  received 
standard  peer  review  essential  to  the 
credibility  of  any  scientific  report. 
This  presents  a  real  problem,  because 
this  report  has  been  used  by  members 
to  condemn  SDI. 

Just  as  I  looked  fxuther  into  the 
APS  findings,  I  will  continue  to  look 
into  this  recent  report  on  SDI.  In  fact. 
I  wlU  be  contacting  APS  and  asking 
for  their  response  to  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr. 
Selts,  and  if  they  wlU  be  conducting  a 
peer  review  of  their  report. 

Even  without  further  information,  I 
think  these  recent  findings  deserve 
our  attention.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  read  Dr. 
Wood's  and  Dr.  Seitz'  findings  In  en- 
tirety. They  won't  change  any  votes, 
but  they  are  relevant  to  the  ongoing 
SDI  debate.  We  will  almost  certainly 
face  this  Issue  again  next  year  if  not 
this  year,  and  these  critical  findings 
deserve  our  attention. 
Coiaisirrs  on  the  Rkport  or  the  American 

PRTSICAL  SOCIKTT 

(By  Frederick  SeltE) 

As  you  knov.  Dr.  Lowell  Wood  and  I  are 
here  tods'  to  comment  on  the  report  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  carried  out  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  physicists  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Physical  Society.  This 
report  has  apparoitly  taken  on  the  status  of 
the  official  opinion  of  the  Qoveming  Coun- 
cil of  that  very  large  scientific  society. 

As  you  will  note  from  my  brief  profession- 
al summary,  I  have  served  as  President  of 
the  American  Physical  Society,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Science  Board  and  Sci- 
ence Advisor  to  NATO.  I  am  currently  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  for  SDI.  I  have  held  various  aca- 
demic positions,  most  recently  as  President, 
and  now  President  Emeritus,  of  Rockefeller 
University. 

In  a  few  minutes  Dr.  Lowell  Wood  will 
review  for  you  the  scientific  merits  and 
technical  accuracy  of  the  report  by  the  APS 
paneL  A  distinguished  roster  of  American 
scientists  contributed  to  the  report,  as  panel 
members  of  members  of  the  Review  Com- 
mittees. The  product  of  their  endeavors  was 


released  to  the  public  by  the  CouracU  of  the 
American  Phjnslcal  Society  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  national  debate  over  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  the  survival  of  the 
American  nation. 

In  my  view,  however,  this  report  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  that  vital 
debate.  This  may  seem  like  an  unduly  severe 
Indictment  of  a  document  bearing  the  seal 
of  approval  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientific  bodies.  Tet  I  know  of 
no  other  way  to  describe  a  nominally  serious 
study,  replete  with  equations,  which  none- 
theless contains  numerous  errors,  inconsist- 
encies and  unrealistic  assumptions  on  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  in  the  technologi- 
cal assessment  of  missile  defenses. 

The  mistakes  in  the  report  are  not  small. 
They  are  malor  errors,  by  factors  of  as 
much  as  100-fold.  Furthermore,  these  errors 
and  inaccuracies  are,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
always  in  one  direction— such  as  to  make 
the  plan  for  defending  the  American 
people— indeed  the  people  of  the  free 
world— against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  seem 
more  difficult  than  it  really  Is. 

I  make  this  Judgment  on  the  report  of  the 
APS  panel  from  the  perspective  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  membership  in  the 
American  Physical  Society,  and  past  service 
as  a  president  of  the  Society  and  member  of 
its  Oovemlng  Council.  I  know  of  no  prece- 
dent, in  my  long  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society,  for  the  issuance  of  so 
seriously  flawed  a  docimient  as  this,  under 
the  aegis  of  that  Council. 

The  report  is  to  be  published  in  its 
present  form  this  sununer,  without  accom- 
panying criticism  by  other  member  physi- 
cists, in  one  of  the  official  loumals  of  the 
Society,  namely,  the  Reviews  of  Modem 
Physics.  When  I  became  aware  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  APS  report,  I  spoke  with  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  which  it  is  to  be 
published,  regarding  the  importance  of  si- 
multaneous publication  of  a  scientific  paper 
containing  a  critical  examination  of  the  re- 
port's contents.  I  came  away  from  that  con- 
versation with  the  impression  that  timely 
publication  of  a  paper  criticizing  the  report 
of  the  APS  panel  was  not  likely  under  APS 
auspices. 

What  we  seem  to  see  at  work  here  is  a 
lowering  of  the  standards  of  publication  in 
the  journals  of  one  of  our  most  respected 
scientific  organizations,  in  regard  to  an  im- 
portant defense  program  that  happens  to  be 
unpopular  with  a  number  of  American 
physicists.  Such  a  degradation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  publication  of  scientific  Journals  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  with  ominous  implica- 
tions for  the  health  of  the  American  scien- 
tific community  and  the  welfare  of  our 
nation. 

Physicists  with  long  memories  will  recall 
that  when  the  Nazis  came  into  power  in 
Germany  in  the  1930s,  the  German  physics 
Journals— which  had  been,  until  then, 
among  the  finest  in  the  world,  as  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  American  Physical  Society  are 
today— began  to  publish  work  of  question- 
able quality.  That  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
dications of  the  decline  of  German  science 
in  the  pre- World- War  II  period.  One  thinks 
also  of  the  unfortunate  depths  to  which 
some  Soviet  scientists,  especially  in  genetics, 
have  descended  at  various  times  to  satisfy 
the  prevailing  currents  of  political  thought 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cannot  fail  to  note  also  that  the  Execu- 
tive Summary  of  the  APS  report,  which 
purports  to  be  an  accurate  summary  of  this 
report's  findings,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
body  of  the  report  in  numerous  respects. 


Furthermore,  the  inconsistencies  are  always 
in  a  direction  that  makes  the  Executive 
Summary  more  negative  and  pessimistic 
than  the  technical  analysis  in  the  report 
itself  would  warrant. 

And  then  one  notes  that  a  public  state- 
ment released  by  the  Council  goes  beyond 
even  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  report, 
in  expressing  still  more  negative  and  pessi- 
mistic statements  about  the  prospects  for 
defending  the  American  people  from  Soviet 
missile  attacks.  This  statement  by  the  Coun- 
cil is  twice  removed  from  the  technical 
facts.  Indeed,  the  Council's  statement  aban- 
dons all  pretense  of  being  based  on  scientific 
factors;  it  expliciUy  states  that  its  com- 
ments go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical 
report  of  its  panel. 

As  I  contemplate  these  successive 
changes— from  the  technical  report  itself, 
with  Its  honest  if  flawed  attempts  at  a 
proper  scientific  study,  to  the  more  negative 
and  pessimistic  Summary  of  the  report,  and 
then  to  the  extremely  negative  statement 
by  the  APS  Council,  with  its  harsh  rtigmiaimi 
of  all  efforts  at  an  American  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles— I  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  these  actions  by  the  Council  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  represent  a 
political  as  well  as  a  scientific  declaration. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  scientific  soci- 
eties and  academies  serve  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  the  nation  best  when  they  do  all 
they  can  to  avoid  taking  political  positions 
on  national  Issues.  Scientists  in  our  open 
countries  should  treasure  the  freedoms  they 
have  and  devote  their  societies  to  purely  sci- 
entific affairs.  There  are  other  avenues  for 
expressing  political  views. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  present  Dr.  Wood, 
who  will  review  the  technical  content  of  the 
APS  report. 

allaltsis  of  the  aps  report  on  directed 
Energy  Weapons 

(By  Lowell  Wood  and  Gregory  Canavan) 
Dr.  Gregory  Canavan  is  Senior  Defense 
Analyst  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Lalx>ra- 
tory,  and  Member  of  the  Working  Group 
for  Offense/Defense  of  the  Presidential 
Long-Range  Strategic  Forces  Commission. 
Dr.  Canavan  was  formerly  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Dr.  Lowell 
Wood  is  O  Division  leader  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory  and  also 
Leader  of  the  Special  Studies  Program  con- 
cerned with  research  and  Strategic  Defense. 
He  has  served  on  the  Senior  Advisory 
Group  on  Effects  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  and  has  been  awarded  the  E.  O. 
Lawrence  Prize  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  two  physicists  have  between 
them  more  than  half  a  century  of  experi- 
ence in  the  technologies  of  strategic  defense 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

SDMMART  or  FINDINGS 

Principal  findings  from  the  analysis  of  the 
APS  report  by  Drs.  Canavan  and  Wood  are 
as  follows: 

The  APS  report  contains  a  number  of 
major  technical  errors  by  factors  ranging  up 
to  100.  These  errors  are  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  task  of  defending  the 
United  States  against  Soviet  missile  attadcs 
seem  much  harder  than  it  really  is,  and 
making  SDI  seem  farther  from  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  objectives  than  it  actually  is. 

In  addition,  the  Executive  Summary  is 
contradicted  by  its  own  report  in  a  number 
of  important  respects.  These  discrepancies 
are  such  that  the  Executive  Summary— 
which  is  the  section  highlighted  by  the 
press  and  by  the  APS  Council— is  always 
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more  negative  about  the  technical  prospects 
for  SDI  than  the  body  of  the  report. 

Important  sections  in  the  APS  report 
reveal  an  ignorance  of  the  realities  of  mis- 
sile engineering  and  defense  technology  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  report. 

Although  the  APS  Review  Committee  en- 
dorsed the  APS  report  as  "technically 
valid,"  not  a  single  member  of  the  Review 
Committee  has  worked  in  areas  of  technolo- 
gy relevant  to  strategic  defense  in  the  last 
quarter  century  Members  of  the  Review 
Committee,  while  some  are  Intemationally 
renowned  for  their  work  in  fundamental 
physics,  have  no  first-hand  Imowledge  of 
technologies  involved  in  SDI. 

Some  major  technical  errors  in  the  report 
are  as  follows: 

The  Executive  Simunary  says  SDI  re- 
search is  at  least  a  factor  of  100  away  from 
an  adequate  level  of  performance  in  chemi- 
cal lasers.  This  statement  is  grossly  in  error. 
Chemical  lasers  tested  by  SDI  are  within 
roughly  a  factor  of  10  of  meeting  power 
level  requirements  for  weapons  performance 
against  Soviet  threats  anticipated  for  the 
end  of  the  century.  These  lasers  are  already 
within  a  factor  of  3  of  the  beam  power 
needed  to  counter  the  current  Soviet  threat. 

Excimer  lasers  need  a  billion  watts  of 
power  for  adequate  performance  according 
to  the  report.  However,  formulas  in  the 
report  itself  show  that  six  million  watts  is 
sufficient  for  effective  defense  against 
Soviet  missile  attacks  with  this  type  of 
laser.  The  APS  finding  is  in  error  here  by  a 
factor  of  160. 

The  report  states  that  the  neutral  particle 
beam— a  very  promising  device  for  U.S.  mis- 
sile defense— requires  a  billion  watts  of  elec- 
trical power  to  be  effective.  The  correct 
answer  is  30  million  watts.  The  APS  reports 
exaggerates  the  required  power  by  a  factor 
of  30  in  this  case. 

The  report  states  that  the  free  electron 
laser— still,  all  based  on  formulas  in  APS 
own  report,  another  very  promising  candi- 
date for  missile  defense— requires  a  billion 
watts  of  power.  The  correct  answer  is  10 
million  watts.  The  APS  report  exaggerates 
the  requirements  by  using  APS  numbers  a 
factor  of  100  In  this  case. 

The  report  states  that  U.S.  defensive  sat- 
ellites wUl  require  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
watts  of  electrical  power  for  'housekeep- 
ing," i.e.,  normal  peace-time  operation.  This 
power  requirement  means  placing  about  100 
substantial-sized  nuclear  reactors  in  orbit. 
However,  the  APS  report  is  in  error.  The 
correct  statement  is  that  the  U.S.  satellites 
will  require  between  a  few  thousands  and  a 
few  tens  of  thousands  of  watts  for  house- 
keeping—a requirement  readily  met  by  solar 
panels  and  storage  batteries,  without  use  of 
nuclear  reactors.  This  error  in  the  APS 
report  is  by  a  factor  of  10  to  100,  again  in 
the  direction  of  exaggerating  requirements 
on  SDL 

The  APS  report  states  that  Soviet  fast- 
bum  boosters  can  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  neutral  particle  beam  as  a  U.S.  defen- 
sive weapon.  (The  fast-bum  booster  is  a  hy- 
pothetical IC3M  that  bums  out  at  an  alti- 
tude below  60  miles,  while  neutral  particle 
beams  cannot  penetrate  lielow  70  miles.) 
The  technical  analysis  in  the  report  itself 
reveals  this  statement  to  be  seriously  in 
error.  A  chart  in  the  report  shows  that  even 
if  a  Soviet  IC^BM  bums  out  at  an  altitude  as 
low  as  60  miles,  the  ICBM  cannot  deploy  its 
warheads  and  decoys  until  it  has  reached  an 
altitude  of  90  miles.  The  additional  time  and 
altitude  provide  a  fully  adequate  opportuni- 
ty for  an  attack  on  the  ICSM  by  the  neutral 


particle  beam,  while  the  ICBM  still  has  all 
its  warheads  on  board. 

The  APS  report  states  that  another  effec- 
tive Soviet  countermeasure  would  be  to  spin 
the  Soviet  IC^BBCs  so  as  to  distribute  the 
heat  on  the  laser  beam  over  a  larger  area 
and  weaken  its  effect.  However,  the  IC^BM 
has  to  rotate  at  least  once  a  second  to 
spread  the  laser  energy.  The  spin  exerts 
centrifugal  force  on  the  walls  of  the  missile 
which  have  to  be  strengthened  at  the  cost 
of  reduced  payload  and  a  complete  missile 
redesign— for  a  very  small  gain.  The  report 
also  suggests  that  the  Soviet  ICBM  arsenal 
can  be  converted  to  a  spinning  arsenal  by 
"retrofit"— i.e.,  by  modlfjring  existing 
ICBMs  rather  than  building  new  ones.  This 
suggestion,  that  a  Soviet  88-18  could  be 
modified  to  spin  at  one  or  more  revolutions 
per  second  by  retrofit,  reveals  a  lack  of  even 
a  Ttiinimni  understanding  of  missUe  technol- 
ogy. 

The  report  states  that  Soviet  SS-18s  can 
be  protected  against  U.S.  lasers  by  applying 
a  coat  of  shielding  material,  at  the  cost  of 
losing  at  most  three  out  of  the  10  warheads 
on  each  SS-18.  (Some  warheads  have  to  be 
removed  to  compensate  for  the  added 
weight  of  the  shielding.)  The  report's  calcu- 
lations leading  to  this  conclusion  contain  a 
major  error  by  a  factor  of  four  on  the 
amount  of  shielding  required  for  the  second 
stage  and  bus.  The  report  also  neglected  the 
weight  of  penaids  that  must  be  added  to  the 
present  contents  of  the  SS-18  bus  if  the 
U.S.  deploys  a  defense.  The  correct  calcula- 
tion shows  that  an  SS-18  would  lose  at  least 
eight  of  its  warheads.  Loss  of  eight  out  of 
the  10  warheads  on  the  SS-18  would  end 
the  usefulness  of  the  SS-18  as  a  first-strike 
weapon— a  major  plus  for  U.S.  security. 
Contrary  to  the  APS  report,  shielding  of 
ICBMs  is  not  a  promising  Soviet  counter- 
measure. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
TIBET  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S  RE- 
PUBUC  OP  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Spealter,  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Solomon, 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  2476,  cofKeming  human 
rights  violaticxis  in  Tibet  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

H.R. 2476 
A  bill  concerning  human  rights  violations  in 

Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  invad- 
ed and  annexed  Tibet  in  1949,  imposed  mili- 
tary rule,  and  continues  to  exercise  domin- 
ion over  the  Tibetan  people  through  the 
presence  of  large  occupation  force; 

(2)  over  one  million  Tibetans  have  per- 
ished as  a  direct  result  of  the  political  insta- 
bility, imprisonment,  and  widescale  famine 
engendered  by  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

(3)  6,250  monasteries,  the  repositories  of 
1,300  years  of  Tibet's  ancient  civilization, 
have  been  destroyed  and  their  irreplacable 
national  legacy  of  art  and  literature  either 
lost  or  removed  from  Tibet  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China; 


(4)  Tibet's  vast  mineral,  forest,  and  animal 
reserves  are  being  systematically  exploited 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  C^hina,  with  no 
benefit  accruing  to  the  Tibetan  people: 

(5)  Tibet's  economy  and  education,  health, 
and  human  services  remain  far  below  those 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a 
whole; 

(6)  the  People's  Republic  of  CThlna  has  un- 
dertaken a  massive  population  transfer,  en- 
tailing the  immigration  of  millions  of  Chi- 
nese onto  the  Tibetan  plateau  In  an  effort 
to  absorb  and  render  in^gnificant  the  Tibet- 
an people  in  their  own  homeland; 

(7)  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Tibetan  po- 
litical and  religious  prisoners  continues, 
with  thousands  of  Tibetans  currently  in- 
terred in  labor  camps; 

(8)  Tibet,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  nonviolence  and  mutual  coexistence 
for  a  millennia,  has  been  militarized  which 
has  increased  the  instability  of  the  entire 
Central  Asian  region; 

(9)  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  Q>iritual 
and  temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan  people, 
in  conjunction  with  the  100,000  refugees 
forced  into  exile  with  him,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  almost  thirty  years  to  secure 
peace  and  religious  freedom  in  Tibet; 

(10)  Since  1959.  India  has  generously  pro- 
vided refuge  and  resources  for  Tibetan 
exiles  so  that  they  may  maintain  their 
unique  culture  and  religion  in  the  hope  of 
returning  to  their  homeland; 

(11)  The  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues to  ignore  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  1353.  1723.  and  2079  call- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Tibet  and  for  implementation  of  the 
right  of  the  Tibetan  people  to  self-determi- 
nation; 

(12)  91  Members  of  the  Congress  signed  a 
letter  to  President  Li  Xiannian  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Clilna  on  July  24.  1985,  ex- 
pressing support  for  direct  talks  between 
Beijing  and  representatives  of  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Govem- 
ment-in-exUe.  and  urging  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  "to  grant 
the  very  reasonable  and  Justified  aspirations 
of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his 
people  every  consideration";  and 

(13)  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
such  consideration  being  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

SEC  Z.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  review  its  for- 
eign policy  toward  and  its  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  light  of  the 
continued  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

(2)  the  United  States  should  reassess  and 
review  sales  and  other  transfers  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  high  technolo- 
gy to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
light  of  the  continued  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

(3)  the  President  should  meet  with  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  to  express  United 
States  support  for  his  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  particularly  his  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Tibetan  problem; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  should  urge  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  actively  reciprocate  the  Dalai 
Lama's  efforts  to  establish  a  constructive 
dialogue  over  the  future  status  of  Tibet; 

(5)  the  United  SUtes,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State— 
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(A)  ahould  addrcM  and  call  attention  to 
the  rl(bta  of  the  Tibetan  people,  as  well  as 
other  mlnorltlM  within  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  such  aa  the  Ulchun  of  Eastern 
Turfceatan  (Sinklanc)  and  the  Mongolians 
of  mner  If onffolia.  and 

(B)  should  support  efforts  to  maintain 
Tibet's  Identity  and  preserve  Tibetan  cul- 
ture and  religion,  both  inside  Tibet  and 
among  those  in  ezfle; 

(6)  congreaslonal  delegations  should  visit 
Tibet  (including  the  areas  of  Kham  and 
Amdo)  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile  in  order  to 
witness  the  progress  being  made  and  the 
problems  faced;  and 

(7)  the  President  should  Instruct  the 
United  States  Ambassadors  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  Indian  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  "Hbetan  pe(K>le  to  find  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  Government  and 
people  can  be  helpful. 

BBC.  S.  AUIS  SALES  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC 
OF  CHINA. 

Any  certification  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  with  reject  to  any  sale.  Ucensed 
export,  or  other  transfer  of  any  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
Presidential  determination  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  in  a  timely  manner 
to  resolve  human  rights  issues  In  Tibet. 

8BC  4.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORT  REGARDING  TIBET. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Tibet  and  the 
transfer  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  Tibet. 

SBC  S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TIBETAN  REFUGEES. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  State  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  not  less  than 
$850,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  Tibetan  refugees. 

SEC  «.  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDY  IN  THE  UNfTED 
STATES  BY  TIBETAN  EXILES. 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  make  available  to  Tibetan 
students  and  professionals  who  are  outside 
Tibet  not  less  than  50  scholarships  for  study 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 


UMI 


BRIEF  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JIM 
WRIGHT,  SPEAKER  OP  THE 
UA  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. AND  THE  BIPARTISAN 
LEADERSHIP  GROUP  AS  AMICI 
CURIAE  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
MODIPICA-nON  OF  THE 

COURT'S         "NO         COMMENT" 
ORDER  OF  APRIL  29.  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  honor  as 
vice  chainnan  o'  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  to  submit  the  brief  of  the  Honorable 
Jim  Wright,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  bipartisan  leadership 
group  as  amid  curiae  on  tt>e  proposed  modifi- 
cation of  tfie  court's  "no  comment"  order  of 
April  29,  1987,  in  the  case  of  Harold  Ford. 


[IN  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  TENNES- 
SEE. CR.  3-87-021] 

Unrkd  Statxs  op  Amkrica,  Plaintiff,  v. 
Harold  E.  Ford,  Et  Al.,  Defendants 

BRISP  OP  THK  HOIfORABLX  JIM  WKIORT,  SPRAK- 
KR  OP  THE  XmrCED  STATES  HOUSR  OP  REPSX- 
SBfTATIVES,  AND  THX  BIPARTI8AII  LKAnmSHTP 
GROUP  AS  AMICI  CURIAE  OH  THX  PROPOSED 
MODIFICATION  OP  THK  COURT'S  "MO  COM- 
MRMT"  ORSIR  OP  APRIL  »,  19ST 

On  April  39,  1987,  this  Court  entered  an 
Order  forbidding  both  the  parties  in  the 
above-captioned  criminal  matter  and  their 
attorneys  from  making  any  "comment  upon 
any  aspect  of  the  ongoing  matters  in  these 
actions  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
correspond  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Court."  The  Order  proceeded,  in  more  spe- 
cific terms,  to  l>ar  the  attorneys  from 
making  extrajudicial  statements  relating  to 
the  case. 

Without  addressing  the  question  of  the 
general  propriety  of  such  orders,  the  Speak- 
er and  Bipartisan  Leadership  Group  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
appear  to  address  the  constitutional  impro- 
priety of  the  Order  as  it  affects  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Read  fairly,  the  Order  would  appear  to  in- 
fringe Congressman  Harold  Ford's  right  to 
communicate  with  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues and  with  his  constituents  on  a 
matter  of  legislative  and  public  concern:  the 
allegations  made  against  him  in  the  indict- 
ment handed  up  by  the  grand  Jury.  This 
Order,  which  purports  to  restrict  a  U.S. 
Congressman  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
and  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  com- 
prises the  independence  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  and  Interferes  with  the  communica- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  that  serves  as  a  cornerstone 
of  our  democratic  system  of  government.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Court  move  at  once  to 
correct  this  constitutional  infirm  Order. 
Interest  of  the  amid  curiae 

As  the  elected  leadership  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Speak- 
er and  the  Bipartisan  Leadership  Group 
have  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Institution.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  matters  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  litigation  in  which  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  is  a  party  can  have  a 
far  reaching  effect,  lM>th  at  present  and  as  a 
precedential  matter,  on  all  Members  of  the 
House.  In  the  instant  case,  the  right  of 
other  Members  to  conununicate  with  Con- 
gressman Ford  has  lieen  specifically  in- 
fringed and  the  right  of  all  Members  to 
communicate  freely  with  each  other  and 
their  constituents  has  l>een  imperiled.  A 
clearer  instance  of  institutional  concern 
could  hardly  \x  imagined. 
TTie  order 

The  Court's  "no  comment"  Order  of  April 
29.  1987.  was  served  upon  Congressman 
Ford  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  Order's  direction  to  the  Congress- 
man was  as  straightforward  as  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. It  forbade  the  Congressman 
from  making  any  "comment  upon  any 
aspect  of  the  ongoing  matters  in  these  ac- 
tions except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  cor- 
respond among  themselves  and  with  the 
Court."  Compliance  with  the  Order  would 
require  the  Congressman  to  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss, in  any  respect,  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Executive  Branch  with 
other  Meml>ers  of  the  House  or  with  the 
people  who  have  elected  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative to  our  national  government. 


Under  the  Order,  the  Congressman  could 
not  answer  an  inquiry  posed  by  another 
Member  of  the  House,  or  by  one  of  the 
House's  committees,  on  any  asi>ect  of  the 
charges  against  him.  The  Order  would  also 
iMT  him  from  proclaiming,  or  explaining,  his 
innocence  to  the  constituency  he  represents. 

The  Order  plainly  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  unique  constitutional  status  of  a 
Memtier  of  the  House  as  a  representative  of 
over  500.000  citizens  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  imvermissibility  of  restricting  by  court 
order  communications  roithin  the  legisla- 
tive branch 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "for  any  Speech  or 
Debate  In  either  House,  they  [the  Senators 
and  Representatives]  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place."  UJS.  Const,  art. 
I,  i  6,  cl.  2. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  "without 
exception  .  .  .  read  the  Speech  or  Debate 
clause  broadly  to  effectuate  its  purposes." 
Eastland  v.  United  States  Servicemen's 
Fund,  421  U.S.  491,  501  (1975).  As  the  East- 
land Court  stated,  "[tlhe  purpose  of  the 
Clause  is  to  insure  that  the  legislative  func- 
tion the  Constitution  allocates  to  the  Con- 
gress may  be  performed  Independently."  Id. 
at  502. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  ra- 
tionale of  the  Clause,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  "once  it  is  determined  that  Mem- 
bers are  acting  within  the  'legitimate  legis- 
lative sphere'  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
is  an  absolute  bar  to  interference."  Id.  at 
503.  (citing  Doe  v.  McMiUan,  412  U.S.  306 
(1973)). 

To  determine  whether  an  activity  Is 
within  the  "legitimate  legislative  sphere" 
one  looks  at  whether  such  activities  are  "an 
Integral  part  of  the  delll)erative  and  commu- 
nicative processes  by  which  Memtjers  par- 
ticipate in  committee  and  House  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  consideration  and 
passage  or  rejection  of  proposed  legislation 
or  with  respect  to  other  matters  which  the 
Constitution  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either  House."  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
408U.S.  606.  625(1972). 

The  Court's  "no  comment"  Order  directly 
interferes  with  the  "deliberative  and  com- 
municative processes"  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  imposes  a  prior  restraint  on 
communications  among  Members  of  the 
House  on  matters  relevant  to  subjects 
within  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the 
House.  Be  it  another  member's  interest  in 
Congressman  Ford's  case  as  an  element  in 
that  second  Member's  decision  to  support  or 
oppose  a  Ford  proposal  or  iDe  it  the  institu- 
tional interest  of  the  House  in  either  en- 
trusting Congressman  Ford  with  special 
duties  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  self-discipli- 
nary authority,  the  Court's  Order  restricts 
communication  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  attempting  to  prohibit  Congressman 
Ford  from  commenting  upon  certain  mat- 
ters on  the  House  Floor,  in  committee  and 
in  communication  with  the  memtiershlp  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Court  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  lx>iuids  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority.  That  other  concerns  may 
have  motivated  the  Court  to  enter  such  an 
Order  is  Irrelevant,  for  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  noted,  "(wlhere  we  are  presented 
with  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  an  ongo- 
ing activity  by  Congress,  and  that  activity  is 
found  to  be  within  the  legitimate  legislative 
sphere,  balancing  plays  no  part.  The  speech 
or  debate  protection  provides  an  absolute 


immunity  from  judicial  interference."  fast- 
land,  421  U.S.  at  510  n.l6.  When  Members 
communicate  with  one  another,  they  act 
within  the  sphere  of  legislative  activity  ab- 
solutely protected  by  the  Clause.  By  at- 
tempting to  prevent  Congressman  Ford 
from  communicating  with  his  colleagues, 
the  Order  offends  the  constitutional  prerog- 
atives of  Congress. 
The  impermissibilitv  of  restricting  by  court 

order  communications  between  a  member 

and  his  constituents 

The  second  effect  of  the  Court's  "no  com- 
ment" Order  which  is  of  concern  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  its  restriction  of 
communication  t>etween  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  his  constituents.  While  such  com- 
munications may  not  always  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  legislative  activity  protected  by 
the  S{>eech  or  Debate  CHause,  they  remain 
official  communications  of  the  Congress  and 
have  l>een  accorded  a  protected  status  by 
the  Judiciary.  The  courts  have  recognized 
that  free  and  unim[>eded  communications 
between  the  citizens  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  a  necessary  predicate  to  true 
democracy.  The  notion  that  the  Judiciary, 
either  upon  application  of  the  Executive 
Branch  or  on  its  own.  could  order  a  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  not  to  communi- 
cate with  his  constituents  on  a  matter  of 
public  concern  is  abhorrent  to  and  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  very  nature  of  our  democratic 
society.  It  was  to  obtain  and  preserve  the 
right  of  the  people's  representatives  to  com- 
municate freely  with  those  that  they  repre- 
sent that  the  great  revolutions  of  England 
were  waged.  As  Justice  Black  proclaimed, 
"[tlhe  effective  functioning  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment like  ours  depends  largely  on  the 
force  of  an  informed  public  opinion.  .  .  . 
Such  an  informed  understanding  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  freedom  people  have  to  ap- 
plaud or  to  criticize  the  way  public  employ- 
ees do  their  Jobs,  from  the  least  to  the  most 
important."  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564, 
577  (1959)  (Black.  J.,  concurring). 

That  communication  with  constituents 
may  occur  outside  the  core  of  Speech  or 
Debate  protection  renders  it  neither  non-of- 
ficial nor  unprotected.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  specifically  recognized  that  such  com- 
munications are  "entirely  legitimate  activi- 
ties." UniUd  States  v.  Brewster,  408  U.S. 
501.  512  (1972).  As  the  Brewster  Court 
stated,  "[w]e  would  be  closing  our  eyes  to 
the  realities  of  the  American  political 
system  if  we  failed  to  acknowledge  that 
many  non-legislative  activities  are  an  estab- 
lished and  accepted  part  of  the  role  of  a 
Member,  and  are  Indeed  'related'  to  the  leg- 
islative process."  Id.  at  524. 

That  one  part  of  the  official  role  of  the 
Congress  is  to  communicate  and  inform  the 
citizenry  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  de- 
scribing the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Doe  V.  McMiUan,  412  U.S.  306  (1973).  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  noted  that  "[bloth  the  opinion 
for  the  Court  and  the  separate  opinions  rec- 
ognized that  the  Congress  possessed  some 
'informing  function.' "  The  Court's  opinion 
acknowledged  the  "importance  of  informing 
the  public  about  the  business  of  Congress." 
Doe  V.  McMillan,  566  F.2d  713.  717  (D.C.  Cir. 
1977).  cert,  denied.  435  U.S.  969  (1978). 

As  one  court  has  recenUy  stated,  in  hold- 
ing that  the  remarks  of  a  Tennessee  Con- 
gressman to  his  constituents  on  a  matter  of 
public  concern  could  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review, 

"If  this  court  were  to  hold  otherwise  .  .  . 
it  would  act,  in  effect,  as  a  restraint  on  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  by  a  legislative  official 


in  respect  to  matters  with  wide  public  inter- 
est and  concern,  which  would  be  far  worse 
than  a  favorable  expression  on  such  matters 
and  that  if  Congressman  Sundquist,  or  any 
other  Memt>er  of  the  lx>dy  of  which  he  is 
now  a  Member,  were  so  restrict  as  the  plain- 
tiff's kinds  of  actions  here  would  restrict 
them,  then  we  would  have  very  little  infor- 
mation coming  out  from  the  members  of 
Congress  in  the  way  of  information  Involv- 
ing broad-ranging  public  policies  and.  as  a 
result,  the  public  Interest  would  suffer." 
Chastain  v.  Sundtiuist,  No.  85-4037  (D.D.C. 
Apr.  9.  1986).  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  representative  democracy 
for  a  Court  to  interfere  with,  let  alone  pro- 
hibit, communications  between  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  people  he  represents. 
Conclusion 

Today's  order  restricting  the  ability  of  a 
Member  to  communicate  with  his  constitu- 
ents about  one  particular  case  can  become 
tomorrow's  order  restricting  a  Member's 
ability  to  communicate  with  his  constitu- 
ents on  any  other  matter.  The  implication 
that  the  Court  possesses  a  wisdom  infinite 
enough  to  know  when  it  is  permissible  to 
bar  communication  between  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  and  when  such 
restrictions  would  be  improper  is  contrary 
to  human  nature  and  the  carefully  crafted 
governmental  system  which  was  drafted  to 
account  for  human  frailties. 

The  Court's  concern  that  all  defendants 
receive  a  fair  trial  need  not  result  In  the 
drastic  and  constitutionally  unacceptable 
solution  emlxxlied  in  this  Court's  Order. 
The  Congressman  must  be  permitted  to 
conununicate  with  his  colleagues  and  his 
constituents.  If  those  potential  jurors 
within  the  media  market  of  his  constituency 
are  thus  disqualified  from  rendering  an  im- 
partial verdict,  there  are  other  alternatives 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  the  defendants 
are  protected.  To  sacrifice  the  communica- 
tive process  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives  on  either  the  speculative 
fear  that  criminal  process  will  suffer  or  in 
an  effort  to  protect  from  criticism  those  in- 
stitutions that  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
Congressman's  communications  is  both  un- 
necessary and  impermissible.  The  continued 
ability  of  Members  of  the  House  to  commu- 
nicate freely  with  their  colleagues  and  their 
constituents  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Amlci.  therefore, 
respectfully  request  this  Court  to  effect  a 
modification  to  the  existing  "no  comment" 
Order  which  would  make  clear  that  nothing 
in  the  Order  shall  be  read  as  restricting,  in 
any  manner,  the  ability  of  the  Congressman 
to  conununicate  on  any  subject  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  or  with  his  constitu- 
ents. The  Constitution  demands  no  less. 


PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  deep  concern  for  the  progress  of 
democracy  in  South  Korea. 

This  week  is  an  especially  important  week 
in  South  Korea.  It  marks  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  tfie  Kwangju  massacre  in  South  Korea. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  people  of  Kwangju  took 
to  tfie  streets  when  martial  law  was  imposed 
throughout  South  Korea.  The  Government  re- 
sponded by  mobilizing  its  frontline  army  troops 


and  ordering  an  attack  on  its  very  own  people. 
By  the  South  Korean  Government's  count, 
nearly  200  people  were  killed.  But  according 
to  human  rights  sources,  many  more  were 
killed — ttieir  bodies  mutilated  by  the  aoMiers 
wfK>  had  murdered  them. 

This  week,  the  people  of  Kwangju  have 
taken  to  tfie  streets  once  more — in  memory  of 
tfie  massacre  of  tfieir  friends  and  families  7 
years  ago.  But  they  are  also  protesting  Presi- 
dent Chun's  decision  last  month  to  tighten  his 
control  over  tfie  political  process  in  tfie  Re- 
publK  of  Korea.  Last  month.  President  (Dhun 
suspended  debate  with  tfie  opposition  in 
South  Korea  on  revising  tfie  South  Korean 
Constitution,  a  move  which  is  disheartening  to 
tfiose  of  us  concerned  with  tfie  progress  of 
dem(x:racy  and  human  rights  in  tftat  country. 

President  Oiun  has  also  made  otfier  moves 
to  tighten  fiis  control,  including  tfie  imposition 
of  a  new  form  of  "fiouse  arrest"  on  oppositkin 
leader  Kim  Dae-Jung.  Now,  no  one  except  for 
Kim's  wife  is  permitted  to  leave  or  enter  Kim's 
fiome.  Tfieir  fiome  is  surrounded  by  over 
1,000  comt)at  police,  wfio  sfKJw  no  signs  of 
leaving  and  these  polk;e  have  also  begun 
construction  of  a  concrete  wall  in  front  of 
Kim's  fiome. 

Today.  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  Sfiultz,  astung  him  to  work  for 
tfie  restoratkxi  of  Kim  Dae-Jung's  political 
rights.  Our  letter— signed  t>y  100  of  my  col- 
leagues in  tfie  House — urges  Secretary  Sfiuttz 
to  encourage  President  Chun  to  ctiange  Kim 
Dae-Jung's  political  status,  and  restore  his  po- 
litical rights.  It  also  requests  tfiat  Secretary 
Shultz  direct  our  American  AmtMssador  in 
South  Korea  to  meet  with  Kim  Dae-Jung  in 
tfie  near  future. 

Tfiere  is  still  fiope  in  South  Korea  for  a 
peaceful  transitkxi  of  power,  1988  will  surely 
t>e  a  historic  year  for  tfie  Republic  of  Kcxea. 
Not  only  will  South  Korea  sponsor  tfie 
Summer  Olympics  next  year,  but  if  all  goes 
according  to  plan,  a  new  President  will  take 
President  Chun's  pla<^  wfien  he  steps  down 
from  office  next  Feixuary. 

But  tfiere  is  a  grovinng  fear  in  South 
Korea— felt  especially  during  this  week — of 
more  violence  if  tfiere  isn't  real  movement 
toward  real  democracy  s(X}n.  I  t}elieve  tfiat  tfie 
time  for  Congress  to  sfiow  its  support  for  tfie 
South  Korean  people  and  democracy  is  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  tfie  House  to  fielp 
move  President  Chun  batik  onto  tfie  road 
toward  democracy. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  EX- 
PENDITURE LIMITATION  ACT 
OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago  in 
the  Buckley  versus  Valeo  dedson  tfie  U.S. 
Supreme  (Ziourt  struck  down  three  key  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1 974: 

First,  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures that  a  candidate  may  make  from  his  or 
her  personal  funds  of  his  or  her  immediate 
family,  in  connectk>n  with  his  or  her  campaign; 
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Second,  a  imitation  on  the  amount  of 
monay  that  may  be  expended  t>y  a  candUate 
in  a  primaiy  or  general  election  campaign;  and 

TMrd.  a  imitation  on  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendent expendttures  ttiat  any  person  may 
mtfte  on  l)ehalf  of  a  dearty  identifted  candi- 
date. 

In  reaching  that  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  draw  a  dntinclion  lietween  contritxitions 
«)d  expendmjree.  tt  held  that  contrtwtion  Nmi- 
ttfona  were  vtfd  under  the  first  amendment 
htrnf  of  aubetantial  governmental  interests 
in  pi  eventing  com^ition  and  the  appearance 
of  oomjption  in  Federal  eleclions.  ExpendHure 
imiUlions.  however,  were  found  to  violate  the 
first  amendment,  despite  such  governmental 


in  the  11  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Buckley  decision,  it  has  tMCome  increasingly 
evident  that  imitations  on  expendKures  is  an 
osasntial  element  of  campaign  finance  reform. 
In  the  absence  of  such  imitations,  money  has 
played  a  larger  and  larger  role  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  1976  election  cyde.  House  and 
Senate  candktates  spent  $115.5  million.  In  the 
1966  election  cyde.  House  and  Senate  candi- 
dates spent  an  estimated  $435  million,  an  in- 
crease of  278  percent,  or  106  percent  con- 
troMed  for  inflation.  During  that  same  period, 
the  average  amount  of  mor)ey  expended  by  a 
successful  candKtate  for  the  House  rose  from 
$67,209  in  1976  to  $346,000  in  1986,  an  even 
greater  rate  of  increase. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  growth  of  giving 
by  poilical  action  committees  [PAC's].  In  the 
1972  election  cyde,  PAC's  gave  $5.4  million 
to  House  candidates.  In  the  1986  election 
cyde.  more  than  $85  million  was  given.  As  a 
consequence,  IHouse  candidates  have 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  PAC 
giving,  with  PAC  giving  now  accounting  for 
more  than  one-third  of  aH  contributions  re- 
ceived by  House  candklates. 

In  addition  to  their  direct  giving.  PAC's  have 
also  increased  their  Independent  expenditures 
on  behalf  of,  or  In  opposition  to,  candidates. 
In  the  1978  election  cyde,  independent  ex- 
pendttures by  PAC's  amounted  to  only 
$143,000  in  House  campaigns,  but  in  the  last 
election  cyde  $2.4  million  was  spent 

The  influences  ttuit  Congress  sought  to 
curb  in  1974,  with  passage  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nances amendments,  are  alive  arxl  well.  Now 
more  than  ever,  morwy  exerts  a  corrupting 
and  corrosive  influence  on  American  politics. 
Corruption,  or  the  appearance  of  corruption, 
has  aienated  American  voters  and  bred  public 
dBtrust  of  their  elected  representatives.  Tl>e 
aienation  of  ttie  American  voter  is  reflected  in 
dedining  voter  participation  rates,  and  the  de- 
cine  of  public  trust  has  been  well  measured 
by  pubic  opinion  polls. 

In  ight  of  ttie  continuing  problems  with 
campaign  finance,  a  numt>er  of  legal  authori- 
ties have  urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
anew  the  holding  in  Bucldey.  Archibald  Cox, 
wtK)  served  as  counsel  in  Bucldey.  has  urged 
a  second  yook.  Writing  some  6  years  after 
Buddey,  he  noted  that,  "Since  1980.  there 
has  been  a  growing  fear  ttiat  mor>ey  is  cor- 
rupting ttie  democratic  process  *  *  *  it  seems 
quite  probable  ttiat  judkaal  urxierstanding  may 
dtange  as  public  compref>en8ion  of  tfie  evil 
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I  ttiink  it  is  time  for  another  k>ok  at  Buckley. 
The  experxiiture  of  large  sums  of  money- 
whatever  its  constitutional  protection— poses 
a  grave  threat  to  the  political  process  that  Is 
at  ttie  very  heart  of  our  democracy.  Freedom 
of  speech,  as  it  is  guaranteed  by  tf)e  first 
amendment,  is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths 
as  a  nation,  but  it  shoukl  not  be  construed  as 
an  unlimited  right  to  influefKe  elections 
through  the  expenditure  of  money.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  campaign  finance 
reform  is  to  maximize  the  role  of  indivkJuals 
and  the  expression  of  constitutionally-protect- 
ed views. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introdudng  today, 
tfie  Campaign  ExperxMure  Limitetion  Act  of 
1987,  wouW  reopen  the  question  of  expendi- 
ture imitetions  and  their  role  in  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  It  does  so  by  imposing  new  ex- 
penditure limitetions,  in  lieu  of  those  stnick 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court; 

First,  a  limitetion  of  $25,000  on  the  amount 
tfiat  a  House  carnjidate  may  spend,  from  per- 
sonal funds,  in  a  primary  or  general  election 
campaign; 

Second,  a  limitetion  of  $200,000  on  the 
amount  that  a  House  candktate  may  spend, 
from  all  sources,  in  a  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion campaign;  and 

Third,  a  limitetion  of  $2,500  on  the  amount 
of  Independent  expenditures  ttwt  any  person 
— induding  a  commmittee — nwiy  spend  in  re- 
spect to  a  House  race. 

These  restrictions,  if  adopted  and  upfield, 
wouM  go  a  king  way  toward  fulfilling  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  tfie  1974  amendments  to  tfie 
Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1971.  but  one  more 
step  needs  to  be  taken.  Some  aggregrate  limi- 
tetion sfiould  also  be  set  on  ttie  amount  of 
PAC  money  that  a  candklate  can  accept.  In 
1974.  few — if  any — couW  have  foreseen  the 
exptosive  growth  of  PAC  giving  and  the  role 
that  PAC  giving  would  come  to  play  in  con- 
gressional elections.  Tfie  bill  ttiat  I  am  intio- 
dudng  today  would  limit  to  $50,000  the 
amount  of  PAC  contributions  that  a  candklate 
could  receive  in  a  primary  race  or  a  general 
election.  In  doing  so,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
PAC's  have  a  legitimate  role  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  that  such  a  role  should  be  a  limited 
one. 

In  recognition  of  the  constitutional  questkjns 
that  surround  expenditure  limitations,  the  bill 
also  altows  for  a  judicial  challenge  as  provided 
for  in  section  310  of  the  Campaign  Finance 
Act  of  1971  and  requires  the  court  of  appeals 
and  tfie  Supreme  Court  to  expedite  to  the 
greatest  extent  possit>le  any  challenges  to  the 
new  law. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  tfiat  the  Supreme 
Court  woukJ  again  strike  down  any  expendi- 
ture limitetions,  but  I  think  that  the  substentiai 
govemmentel  interests  that  the  court  recog- 
nized in  1976  are  even  greater  today  and  jus- 
tify the  expenditure  limitetions  contained  in 
this  bill. 

I  have  long  insisted  that  reform  is  no  sport 
for  the  short  winded.  That  certainly  hokJs  true 
for  campaign  finance  reform.  I  am  very  proud 
of  tfie  reforms  that  have  kieen  worked  in  tfie 
nomination  and  election  of  our  Presklente.  I 
really  think  we  helped  to  take  tfie  American 
Presidency  off  the  auction  bkx:k  by  setting  up 
a  system  of  matching  funds  for  primary  con- 
tests and  federal  financing  of  general  election 


campaigns.  Our  congresstonal  campaigns, 
however,  remain  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
money  and  special  intereste.  Tfie  bill  tfiat  I  am 
inti-odudng  today  wouM,  if  enacted  and 
uphekJ.  go  a  kmg  viray  towards  dispelling  tfiat 
ckxjd  and  the  suspicion  and  cynk:ism  tfiat 
comes  with  it. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectetion  tfiat  Congress 
will  again  teckle  tfie  problem  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  and  if  not  in  tfie  form  I  present 
today,  ttien  in  some  otfier  form.  This  issue  is 
too  important  to  ignore.  We  shoukl  act  and 
act  now. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  BY  THE 
SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night I  want  to  speak  about  one,  per- 
haps two  subjects,  if  I  have  the  time. 
The  first  subject  would  be  to  inform 
the  House  and  to  establish  a  record, 
and  not  coincidentally  to  inform  the 
American  public  about  the  human 
rights  abuses  committed  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  Second,  if 
time  permits.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  details  of  the  preamble  to 
the  Arias  plan  for  peace,  for  demili- 
tarization and  for  democratization  of 
Central  America  and  the  elements  of 
the  plan  itself. 

Not  too  long  ago,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, responding  to  a  letter,  asked  if  it 
was  really  appropriate  for  me  to  refer 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Ssmdinistas  as 
Marxist-Leninist  because  it  was  in- 
flammatory language.  That  was  a  le- 
gitimate inquiry,  and  I  responded  by 
pointing  out  to  this  constituent  that 
that  term  is  a  term  they  apply  to 
themselves.  They  are  avowed  Marxist- 
Leninists,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  use  those  terms. 

I  think  we  are  sometimes  intimidat- 
ed from  calling  people  exactly  what 
they  avow  themselves  to  be. 

I  also  am  really  quite  amazed  with 
the  deterioration  of  support  for  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  At  least  I  am  sur- 
prised about  it  on  the  surface. 

I  would  say  today  that  there  are  not 
two  dozen,  perhaps  not  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  support  the 
Sandinista  regime.  That  degree  of  sup- 
port, or  actually  nonsupport,  really,  is 
not,  I  would  gather.  proportionaUy  the 
same  for  the  American  public.  There  is 
great  disagreement,  a  great  controver- 
sy over  American  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  Central  America,  and  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  There 
is  great  disagreement  about  what  we 
should  appropriately  do,  but  there  is 
very  little  support  in  this  Congress  for 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

I  think  that  point  is  not  made  clear 
to   the   American    public.    I    believe. 


therefore,  that  one  of  the  ways  that 
we  can  try  to  bring  that  information, 
that  lack  of  support  for  the  Sandinista 
regime  and  dilemma  that  we  face  to 
the  attention  of  our  constituents  and 
the  American  people,  and  to  people  in 
this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  is  to  do  a  better  job  of  really  ex- 
plaining what  is  happening  in  Nicara- 
gua today. 

This  Member  received  a  significant 
assist  via  the  Washington  Post.  In  a 
front  page  article  on  May  18  of  this 
year  they  spoke  about  some  of  the 
himian  rights  abuses  found  today  in 
Nicaragtia.  I  am  going  to  quote  rather 
extensively  from  that  article  in  the 
next  few  minutes.  Occasionally  I  am 
taking  things  out,  but  I  am  only  doing 
that  to  shorten  the  time,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  to  distort  what  that  article 
said.     . 
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According  to  that  Post  story,  and  I 
quote: 

Last  month,  two  carloads  of  Sandinista 
secret  police  pulled  up  to  Rosa  Moreira 
Trana's  rickety  wooden  shack  here  and  ar- 
rested the  58-year-old  widow  and  two  of  her 
12  children:  A  26-year-old  son  and  a  22-year- 
old  pregnant  daughter. 

So  began  18  days  of  suffering  and  terror 
for  one  of  the  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
who  have  passed  through  the  Sandinista 
prison  system.  Morelra's  story  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  human  rights  violations— Including 
arbitrary  arrests  and  torture— under  the 
Sandinista  government  as  It  wages  an  esca- 
lating war  with  U.S.-backed  rel>els.  who  also 
have  l>een  charged  with  widespread  abuses. 

According  to  Moreira.  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  taken  to  Managua's  notorious  El 
Chipote  prison,  where  she  was  accused  of 
t>eing  a  rebel  leader  and  placed  in  a  tiny,  sti- 
fling, lice-infested  cell  with  a  steel  door,  no 
light  and  only  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  to  let  in 
air. 

Already  at  the  facility  operated  by  the 
secret  police  was  another  son.  who  had  lieen 
picked  up  at  work  in  Managua  the  day 
before.  She  said  she  was  targeted  as  a  sus- 
pected rel>el  because  her  family  hails  from  a 
southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  in- 
surgents enjoy  support. 

During  her  detention,  Moreira  said, 
guards  deprived  her  of  sleep,  menaced  her 
with  a  snake,  gave  her  pills  that  made  her 
sick,  and  threatened  to  kill  her  children.  At 
one  point,  she  said,  she  heard  a  man  lieing 
beaten  and  was  told  it  was  one  of  her  sons. 

Finally,  ill  and  terrified  after  18  days  of 
solitary  confinement  In  a  dark  cell,  Moreira 
said,  she  signed  a  confession  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  read  and  was  released  along 
with  her  daughter.  Now,  Moreira  said, 
police  have  told  her  that  she  and  her 
daughter  are  under  indefinite  "house 
arrest,"  although  neither  has  appeared  in 
court.  Her  two  sons  are  still  in  El  Chipote. 

Nearby,  in  Tipitapa's  state  penitentiary 
known  as  the  Model  IMson,  Isidora  Zapata 
Zeledon.  a  29-year-old  nurse,  is  serving  a  30- 
year  sentence  for  what  is  officially  descrll>ed 
as  an  "offense  against  public  order  and  secu- 
rity." A  Sandinista  official  said  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  retiel  task  force  chief.  A  human 
rights  activist  said  she  was  accused  of  treat- 
ing wounded  rebels. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  last 
year.  Zeledon  said  that  after  her  arrest  in 


Deceml>er  1982.  when  she  was  two  months 
pregnant,  she  was  lieaten  and  sexually 
abused  by  guards  confined  In  a  coffin-like 
cell,  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  three 
days  and  locked  in  a  toilet,  where  she  was 
forced  to  sleep  naked  on  a  wet  floor. 

2^1edon  wrote  that  she  became  so  thirsty 
at  one  point  tliat  she  drank  slimy  water 
from  the  toilet  tank.  She  was  interrogated 
with  a  pistol  at  her  temple  and  eventually 
signed  a  confession  that  her  interrogators 
said  would  lead  to  her  release.  Zeledon 
wrote.  Instead,  according  to  a  human  rights 
advocate,  it  was  used  as  the  only  evidence 
against  her  when  a  Sandinista  court  sen- 
tenced her  to  30  years  in  prison  In  1984. 

On  April  22,  according  to  an  Interior  Min- 
istry commimlque,  three  suspected  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries." or  contras.  accused  of 
blowing  up  utility  pylons  were  shot  to  death 
after  they  were  taken  to  ix>int  out  an  arms 
cache  and  allegedly  tried  to  escape. 

Three  days  later.  Gen.  Humberto  Ortega, 
the  Sandinista  defense  minister,  said.  "Now 
the  government  will  get  tough  with  terror- 
ists and  tower-dynamiters."  He  added,  "The 
Army  and  the  t>eople  have  been  directed  to 
execute  revolutionary  justice  against  all 
those  elements  who  are  surprised  while  car- 
rying out  terrorist  acts  against  civilian  and 
economic  targets,"  as  well  as  "those  who  in- 
directly collaborate  In  such  actions." 

Interviews  with  former  detainees,  relatives 
of  political  prisoners  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, as  well  as  reports  by  human  rights 
Investigators,  suggest  that  Nicaragua's  San- 
dinista government  violates  the  human 
rights  of  its  citizens  on  a  large  scale.  The  in- 
terviewees and  the  written  reports  cite  in- 
stances of  arbitrary  arrest,  psychological 
and  physical  torture,  disappearances,  trials 
by  kangaroo  courts,  mysterious  deaths  of 
suspects  under  detention,  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  peasants  and  aerial  Iwmbing  of  ci- 
vilians in  remote  areas. 

The  government  acknowledges  that  its 
military  and  security  forces  abuse  some 
human  rights,  but  insists  these  are  isolated 
cases  that  result  in  severe  punishment.  Au- 
thorities generally  deny  or  decline  comment 
on  the  most  serious  violations.  A  govern- 
mental human  rights  commission  focuses 
almost  exclusively  on  abuses  by  the  rebels, 
which  have  l>een  documented  and  con- 
demned as  well  by  a  number  of  foreign 
human  rights  organizations. 

*  *  *  Less  has  emerged  at>out  Sandinista 
violations,  which  generally  have  not  attract- 
ed as  much  international  attention  as  the 
contra  abuses. 

Reporting  on  Nicaragua's  human  rights 
situation  takes  place  In  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical atmosphere  In  which  the  built-in 
biases  of  groups  that  oppose  the  contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  account. 
None  of  the  human  rights  groups  operating 
in  Nicaragiia  Is  generally  recognized  as  im- 
partial. 

One  of  the  first  detailed  studies  by  an  In- 
dependent International  human  rights  orga- 
nization was  a  211-page  report  published 
last  July  by  the  New  York-based  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  The  study 
charges  that  the  Sandinista  government  vio- 
lates several  international  agreements  it  has 
signed,  notably  the  International  Conven- 
ant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  through 
"arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,"  use  of 
"torture  and  cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment"  of  prisoners,  fail- 
ure to  "comport  with  the  minimum  due 
process  standards  effective  even  in  a  state  of 
emergency"  and  other  practices. 

In  a  117-page  report  issued  In  February. 
the  human  rights  group  Americas  Watch 


states,  "The  government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages, as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  abusive  inter- 
rogation tactics  against  prisoners,  includins 
psychological  pressure  and  threats  used  to 
secure  their  confessions."  It  cites  "the  use 
of  very  small  cells,  sleep  deprivation  and 
food  and  water  deprivation." 

However,  the  organization,  which  says  It 
opposes  U.S.  support  for  the  contras,  al>- 
solves  the  Sandinista  government  of  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture,  noting  that  cases  it 
has  found  "represent  isolated  instances,  not 
part  of  deUt>erate  policy." 

Unlike  some  other  non-Nicaraguan 
groups.  Americas  Watch  does  not  see  "a  pat- 
tern of  violations"  of  the  laws  of  war,  the 
right  to  life  and  physical  integrity  of  detain- 
ees and  forced  disappearances.  It  says  such 
cases  that  do  occur  "do  not  reflect  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  commit  them  or  to  tolerate 
them." 

That  view  is  disputed  by  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  an 
independent  t>ody  that  t>egan  by  denouncing 
violations  under  the  former  regime  of  Anas- 
tasio  Somoza  in  1977  and  now  documents 
charges  against  the  Sandinistas. 

In  a  26-page  report  published  April  30.  it 
charges  that  "the  government  uses  policies 
of  terror  and  intimidation,  of  persecution 
and  blaclunail.  against  those  persons  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  who  refuse  to 
submit  without  protest  to  a  political  and 
ideological  plan  that  essentially  ignores  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people." 

The  report  asserts  that  in  the  General  Di- 
rectorate of  State  Security's  "operations 
centers,"  of  which  there  are  nine  major 
ones,  including  El  Chipote,  political  detain- 
ees are  "subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture  and 
mistreatment  so  that  they  sign  declarations 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  not  permitted  to 
read  and  in  which  they  incriminate  them- 
selves or  implicate  others  in  'counterrevolu- 
tionary activities.' " 

These  detention  facilities  are  off-limits  to 
all  human  rights  organizations,  including 
the  government's  own  commission  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  report  also  says  that  since  Octol>er 
1985.  it  has  received  complaints  of  33  cases 
in  which  persons  were  killed  upon  or  after 
being  arrested.  In  addition.  It  says,  the  Per- 
manent Commission  is  currently  investigat- 
ing 280  cases  of  persons  who  disappeared 
after  having  t>een  captured  by  Sandinista 
authorities. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, a  New  York-based  lay  Roman  Catholic 
human  rights  organization  headed  by  a  Nic- 
araguan critic  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, says  that  more  than  300.000  Nicara- 
guans, at  least  10  percent  of  the  population, 
have  left  their  country  since  the  1979  Sandi- 
nista takeover  because  of  abuses  including 
arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  the  bombing  of 
homes  in  rural  areas  where  contras  are 
active. 

In  an  interview.  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  denied  most  of  these  charges  as  "ri- 
diculous." •  •  • 

Mr.  UUNTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  In 
my  office  and  happened  to  Just  glance 
at  the  television  and  saw  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about  one  of  the 
most  important  debates  that  the  world 
faces  today  and  the  people  of  this 
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Nation  face  In  determining  what  the 
real  nature  of  the  Communist  regime 
is  in  Nicaragua. 

Q  1815 

I  think  the  gentleman  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  things  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  real 
human  rights  abuses  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  peri>etrated  in  some  of 
these  nine  prisons— I  tliink  seven  of 
them  are  new  since  Somoza— and  I  was 
Just  reflecting  on  some  things  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  hiunan  rights  reports. 

I  remember  a  Managua  cab  driver 
named  Nelson  Perez  who  was  arrested 
one  night  for  the  crime  of  booing  one 
of  the  comandantes  at  a  cab  drivers' 
union  meeting.  For  the  crime  of 
booing  a  Sandinista  comandante,  Ba- 
vardo  Arce.  he  was  arrested.  Then  he 
disvpeared.  The  authorities  came  to 
his  wife  the  next  day  and  said  that  un- 
fortunately Nelson  Perez,  the  cab 
driver,  had  attempted  to  escape  and 
they  had  been  forced  to  shoot  liim  and 
kill  him. 

I  Just  hope  that  the  facts  of  the 
human  rights  violations  and  the  op- 
pression of  peoples  are  brought  forth 
to  the  American  public.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BxRSDTKB]  for  doing  that  tonight 
before  the  decisive  debates  take  place 
later  this  year  about  how  the  United 
States  is  going  to  handle  the  Central 
American  situation.  I  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  say  that  he  is  right 
on  point. 

I  reflect  also  on  Bill  Casey,  who  just 
passed  away  and  who  was  actually 
criticized  at  his  own  funeral  by  his 
Catholic  priest.  I  guess  the  problem 
with  Bill  Casey  was  that  he  is  an  old 
OSS  man  who  had  fought  and  been 
side  by  side  with  Wild  Bill  Donovan  in 
World  War  II  and  had  sent  agents 
behind  Nazi  lines.  I  guess  he  looked  at 
the  burned-out  synagogue  in  Mana- 
gua, and  he  had  real  trouble  in  seeing 
the  difference  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  anti-Semitism  in  Nica- 
ragua and  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
Brown  Shirts  in  1938  and  1939  in  Ger- 
many. 

I  think  that  he  looked  at  the  oper- 
ation that  was  taking  place  and  at  the 
assassination  of  half  of  the  Colombian 
supreme  court  by  weapons  that  were 
traced  by  serial  number  back  to  the 
Communist  Sandinistas,  and  he  had 
real  trouble  in  seeing  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  treachery  that 
the  Nazis  perpetrated  in  Czechoslova- 
kia prior  to  World  War  n. 

BiU  Casey  saw  the  same  totalitarian- 
ism in  both  cases  and  the  same  evils, 
and  I  have  to  conclude  that  Bill  Casey 
was  right  and  that  his  priest  was 
wrong,  and  I  wish  that  he  could 
answer  those  charges  that  were  made 
at  his  own  fimeral. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  American  debate.  I  tiave  real 


questions  as  I  reflect  on  these  things 
as  a  guy  who  was  in  Vietnam  some 
years  ago,  who  saw  the  millions  of 
people  who  wanted  to  be  free,  who 
wanted  to  do  a  few  simple  things,  go  to 
the  baUot  box  and  determine  their 
own  leaders,  worship  at  their  places  of 
religion  freely,  and  maybe  have  a  little 
free  enterprise.  I  saw  the  desperation 
with  which  those  people  wanted  to 
achieve  those  very  simple  goals. 

I  reflected  on  the  idea  that  America 
abandoned  those  friends  and  we  aban- 
doned the  Cambodians  when  they 
were  surrounded  at  Pnompenh  by  the 
Communists,  and  the  result  was  at 
least  3  million  Cambodians  killed,  with 
the  genocide  that  followed. 

We  abandoned  the  freedom  fighters 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  let  them  die  on 
the  sands  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  when  we 
pulled  the  air  cover  from  them  in 
what  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  described  as 
being  the  most  cowardly  act  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  this  centiury,  and 
the  act  that  ultimately  motivated  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attempt  to  put  nucle- 
ar missiles  in  Cuba  because  they  were 
astounded  at  what  they  perceived  to 
be  the  American  cowardice. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not 
pursue  a  policy  of  abandoiunent  in 
Central  America. 

I  ttiink  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
compelling  case  for  us  to  help  to  give 
those  Nicaraguan  people  the  same 
basic  justices  and  rights  to  vote,  to 
worship  freely,  and  to  have  some  of 
the  free  enterprise  that  people  in  this 
country  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HouTER]  for  his  comments.  They 
are  all  very  incisive,  but  I  especiaUy 
appreciate  the  tragic  example  the  gen- 
tleman brought  forth  here  about  that 
cab  driver  from  Managua. 

It  is  this  kind  of  incident  that  we 
run  into  only  by  chance,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  exists  and  happens  all  too 
often.  It  reminds  me  also  that  orga- 
nized labor  has  now  prepared  a  rather 
detailed  report.  An  international  orga- 
nization with  American  assistance 
from  organized  labor  has  provided  a 
detailed  discussion  of  some  of  the 
abuses  that  are  aimed  at  union  mem- 
bers today  in  Nicaragua. 

A  couple  of  week  ago  I  must  say  that 
I  was  reaUy  appalled  to  see  an  element 
of  the  protests  that  existed  here  in  the 
Nation's  capital.  There  are  indeed  le- 
gitimate reasons  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  American  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Latin  America  and 
Nicaragua,  but  I  was  appalled  to  find 
elements  of  people  saying  they  repre- 
sented significant  and  respected  orga- 
nizations in  this  Nation,  including 
church  bodies,  who  were  calling  for 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  and  Guate- 
malan guerrillas  against  the  democrat- 


ically elected  governments  of  E3  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  leadership  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  took  action,  seeing  that  kind  of 
misguided  direction  of  their  protest 
against  those  two  coimtries  where 
people  stood  in  lines  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  safety  to  vote  to  elect  their 
own  government  after  so  many  years 
of  despotism  before  they  pulled  away, 
to  their  credit,  from  that  kind  of  dem- 
onstration. It  is  for  that  reason, 
among  others,  that  I  decided  ttiat  we 
have  a  Job  to  do  here  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  indirectly,  as  we  let 
our  colleagues  know.  So  we  reinforce 
the  information  they  already  have 
about  what  really  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua  today  and  the  kind  of  ad- 
vances in  democracy  that  we  have  seen 
at  all  odds  in  countries  like  Guatema- 
la. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER]  has  arrived,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  him  for  any  comments  he 
might  have. 

Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  on  taking  tliis  special 
order,  because  I  think  we  are  witness- 
ing a  symmetry  of  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  himian  rights  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  think  the  Post  article,  along  with 
some  recent  reports,  brings  the  facts 
out  very  pointedly.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  another,  the  report  by  the 
Puebla  Institute  which  calls  attention 
to  the  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  mass  scale 
against  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

I  think  this  is  so  crucial  to  the 
debate,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  has  stated,  the 
debate  that  is  going  to  arise  here  on 
the  floor. 

In  this  body  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  Sandinista  regime.  It  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
perhaps  only  a  couple  dozen  out  of  435 
Members  of  the  House  really  at  this 
point  have  any  confidence  that  the 
Sandinista  regime  is  anything  but  to- 
talitarian. But  the  American  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  facts,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  Ught. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  as 
many  of  us  are  here  in  the  Congress, 
of  the  prison  system  that  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Sandinista  regime. 
We  hear  about  the  repressive  Somoza 
regime.  And  it  was.  They  had  one 
prison.  Today  in  Nicaragua  there  are 
11  prisons.  Had  I  known  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  be  on  the  floor  with 
this  special  order,  I  would  have 
brought  the  pictures.  We  have  excel- 
lent photographs  of  the  11  prisons. 

Nicaragua  tias  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  political  prisoners  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Nicaragua  has  really  expanded 


a  kind  of  Gulag  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  this  small  country  of  3  mil- 
lion people,  and  what  I  find  ironic  and 
disturbing  in  the  debate  of  human 
rights  in  Central  America  is  that  the 
abuses  of  the  Sandinista  regime  are  in- 
stitutionalized and  are  organized  to  a 
social  and  political  level  well  beyond 
the  random  occiurence. 

Somebody  pointed  out  that  in  the 
testimony  somebody  was  excusing 
these  hiunan  rights  abuses,  but  there 
is,  as  there  always  is  in  a  totalitarian 
regime,  organized  terror  against  the 
people.  The  block  committee  is  one 
way  of  bringing  information  forth 
from  every  quarter  in  the  cities  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Sandinista  secret 
police.  The  Sandinista  secret  police  is 
modeled  after  the  Cuban  secret  police, 
modeled  after  the  KGB,  by  direct  rep- 
lication. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  terrorist  state, 
as  its  first  act  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, has  recognized  the  PLC  and  has 
an  embassy  of  the  PLC,  with  some  350 
PLC  diplomats,  and  these  features  of 
the  political  landscape  are  not  recog- 
nized in  the  debate  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  Just  wondered  whether  the  gentle- 
man had  some  insights  so  he  could  ex- 
plain to  this  Memlier  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  gentleman  from  California 
why  it  is  that  we  see  a  kind  of  tuimel 
vision  in  our  own  political  debate  that 
seems  to  go  right  underneath  the  in- 
stitutionalized, nationalized  hiunan 
rights  abuses  of  the  Sandinistas. 

D  1830 

Is  there  any  good  explanation  as  to 
why  this  is  happening  and  why  we  feel 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
there  is  such  an  absence  of  the  other 
side?  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  com- 
ments and  the  very  crucial  and  basic 
question  that  he  ended  with. 

I  think  there  is  no  easy  clear  answer 
to  that  question.  I  do  thinit  there  is  an 
information  problem,  and  we  have  to 
take  some  responsibility.  I  think,  to 
fiU  that  information. 

There  is  also.  I  believe  and  others 
believe,  a  change  in  philosophy  in 
some  elements  of  our  citizenry  with  re- 
spect to  isolation. 

Tou  will  recall  the  United  States  has 
often  been  called  in  the  past  an  isola- 
tionist country,  and  that  isolation  you 
find  expressed  right  back  in  the  words 
of  our  Founding  Fathers:  Isolation  to 
avoid  foreign  entanglements. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  seems  to 
other  people  who  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  who  look  at  the 
American  situation  today,  that  we 
have  a  small  but  vocal  and  significant 
element  in  our  population  that  has  a 
different  kind  of  isolationsim. 

It  has  emerged  since  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  and  it  is  an  isolation  based 
upon  the  concept  that  the  United 


States  is  evil;  and  therefore,  we  ought 
to  pull  in  from  our  responsibilities  to 
the  world  and  pull  in  from  our  leader- 
ship role  on  humanitarian,  as  well  as 
security,  issues  because  we  are  inher- 
ently evil. 

I  respect  that  the  kind  of  philoso- 
phy, and  any  clear  examination  of  the 
American  record  around  the  world,  de- 
spite our  difficulties  and  our  errors, 
clearly  evidences  that  that  kind  of  phi- 
losophy is  Incorrect. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  RrrTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  When  I  was  in  Nicara- 
gua, I  met  with  some  individuals  who 
were  part  of  an  organization  called 
Witness  for  Peace. 

We  are  talking  about  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  Nicaragua; 
and  I  asked,  and  they  said  they  were 
against  violence,  that  they  did  not 
want  to  see  violence,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  see  people  hurt. 

Then  I  asked  whether  or  not  they 
supported  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  government  by  the  revolution 
wliich  included  the  Sandinistas,  but 
also  included  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  Nicaraguan  society  outside 
of  Somoza  himself  and  his  officers  in 
the  National  Guard.  They  said  oh,  yes, 
they  supported  that  violence. 

This  is  Witness  for  Peace  who  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  violence.  Witness 
for  Peace  said  they  supported  the  vio- 
lence in  the  overtlu*ow  of  the  Somoza 
regime. 

What  was  ironic  was  this  totalitarian 
dictatorship  makes  the  Somoza  regime 
mild  looking  in  comparison,  and  yet 
these  individuals,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  intentions,  but  these  individ- 
uals would  not  countenance  whatso- 
ever any  violence  taken  against  these 
new  totalitarian  dictators. 

It  is  ironic.  In  my  town  meetings,  of 
course,  as  I  am  sure  with  all  of  the 
members  who  take  the  kind  of  posi- 
tion that  I  do,  this  issue  is  always 
coming  up.  I  display  a  poster  of  Daniel 
Ortega  with  his  fist  raised  and 
clenched  in  solidarity,  standing  next 
to  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  whose  fist  is 
also  raised  and  clenched  in  solidarity 
and  underneath  is  a  quote. 

It  is  a  quote  from  that  speech  of 
that  day,  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Libyan  revolution;  and  it  is  a  quote  of 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  and  it  says  that 
we— this  is  Qadhafi  talking— we,  the 
Libyans,  fight  with  the  Nicaraguans, 
I>ecause  they  fight  America  in  her  own 
backyard. 

The  people  who  oppose  assisting 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua  get 
very  upset  at  this  poster,  and  they  try 
to  criticize  the  poster. 

They  try  to  find  fault  with  the 
poster.  They  try  to  disassociate  the 
quote  from  the  picture  and  they  are 
very  uncomfortable  with  the  poster. 


The  poster  says  a  great  deal,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  their  reaction  in- 
stead of  understanding  perhi^M  that 
the  Sandinista  regime  is  as  the  Ubjran 
regime  is,  a  totalitarian  government. 
These  are  bedfellows  indeed,  and 
somehow  find  fault  with  me.  or  the 
photographer  or  perhaps  the  New 
York  Times,  as  the  messenger  of  this 
information. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  dealing  with  a 
horrendous  double  standard  on  the 
question  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
in  Nicaragua. 

Bir.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  is  absolutely 
right. 

There  is  indeed  a  biased  kind  of  one- 
sided examination.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  examples  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  being  held,  political  prison- 
ers by  the  Sandinista  regime  today. 
There  is  a  degree  of  cynicism  about 
anjrthing  the  U.S.  Government  reports 
by  this  group  of  people  that  I  men- 
tioned that  are  among  the  most  severe 
critics.  Given  what  has  happened  at 
times  in  this  country  recently,  subject 
to  checks  by  our  system,  there  is 
reason  for  some  doubt  about  statistics; 
but  in  that  Washington  Post  article 
which  I  intend  to  continue  with  soon, 
the  matter  of  prisons  and  prisoners  is 
specifically  identified  with  statistics 
from  neutral  organizations. 

There  is  disagreement  atMut  how 
many  prisoners  and  under  how  many 
prison  conditions,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement whatsoever  about  the  fact 
that  the  numbers  today  held  by  the 
Sandinistas  far  exceed  the  conditions 
under  Somoza,  which  were  bad 
enough. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  we 
are  taking,  or  they  are  taking,  and  I 
am  repeating  here  tonight,  statistics 
and  information  gathered  by  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  that  are 
known  for  their  accuracy  and  legitima- 
cy. 

I  think  that  is  important  to  convey 
here  today. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  Just 
want  to  thank  him  once  again  for  the 
excellent  Job  in  taking  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  communicating  this 
most  important  information  to  the 
Members  and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

D  1835 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue: 

Borge  denied  that  interrogators  torture  or 
"practice  violence"  against  prisonen.  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  but  he  indicated  that 
state  security  prisons  would  continue  to  be 
off-limits  to  human  rights  groups.  "We 
don't  permit  prisoners  to  be  seen  during  in- 
terrogation because  that  would  obstruct  the 
investigation."  he  said. 

According  to  figures  releued  by  Borge  In 
the  intervew  May  9— 
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And  this  is  the  Nicarasuan  Oovem- 
ment.  the  Interior  Minister  himself— 

There  were  10.283  prisoners  tn  various 
SsncUnlsU  prisons,  indudinc  132  in  State 
Security  centers.  He  estimated  that  about 
no  percent  of  the  rest  were  JaUed  for 
"eoBUBon  crimes."  He  indicated  that  snags 
haie  delayed  a  plan  to  release  about  600 
former  National  Guardsmen  JaUed  since 
19T9. 

VHma  Nunex,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al OommiMion  for  the  Protection  and  Pro- 
motim  of  Human  lUghts.  a  Ntcaraguan  gov- 
erament«pooaored  group,  gave  somewhat 
different  figures.  She  said  there  were  about 
9.S0O  priacHiers,  including  300  in  SUte  Secu- 
rity detention  centers.  2.322  former  Nation- 
al Ouarttomen  and  1.500  to  1.600  other 
"counter-revolutionaries." 

However,  according  to  Lino  Hernandez, 
the  head  of  the  nongovernmental  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  only 
the  figure  for  the  Imprisoned  National 
Ouartenen  Is  not  In  dispute.  In  addition,  he 
said,  there  are  "no  fewer  than  7.000  poUtlcal 
prisoners"  In  a  total  estimated  prison  popu- 
latloii  of  about  14.000.  including  up  to  1.500 
held  in  State  Security  f  adliUes. 

In  an  interview.  Hernandez  criticized  what 
he  said  were  undetsUted  figures  on  political 
prisoners  published  by  some  international 
organisations.  Including  Americas  Watch, 
whose  latest  report  gives  figures  for  Nation- 
al Ouard  and  "political  prisoners"  that  total 
slightly  less  than  the  Sandinlsta  commis- 
sion's figures. 

Hernandez  also  complained  that  antl- 
contra  XJ£.  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch, 
Witness  for  Peace  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America  tended  to  soft- 
pedal  Sandinlsta  human  rights  violations  or 
explain  than  as  "Isolated  cases"  out  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

"They  try  to  call  attention  to  violations  by 
the  contras."  Hernandez  said.  "They  do 
work  that  is  eminently  political  against  the 
North  American  administration.  We  think 
these  organizations  have  every  right  to 
oppose  their  govenunent's  policy  of  arming 
warring  factions  In  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  don't  have  the  right  to  distort  our 
reality  to  achieve  tills." 

A  Witness  for  Peace  spokesman  In  Mana- 
gua countercharged  ttiat  the  Permanent 
Commission  does  "selective  reporting"  and 
takes  a  "biased  view." 

Hernandez  mentioned  the  case  of  Sofonlas 
ClsneroB,  president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Union 
of  Christian  School  Parents'  Associations, 
who  was  arrested  May  14.  1985.  at  his  home 
after  making  a  speech  denouncing  what  he 
said  was  the  Marxist-Leninist  orientation  of 
the  Sandinlsta  Education  program. 

In  a  written  account.  Cisneros  said  he  was 
taken  to  E3  Chlpote  prison,  where  he  was 
tortured  and  tlireatened  with  death  by  the 
ciiief  of  the  General  Directorate  of  SUte 
Security.  Comandante  Lenin  Cema.  Later 
that  night,  Cisneros  said,  he  was  dumped 
naked  In  a  BCanagua  street.  "You  can't  say 
it's  a  case  out  of  control  If  it  was  handled 
personally  by  Lenin  Cema."  Hernandez 
said. 

Again,  Bftr.  Cema  is  the  General  Di- 
rectorate of  State  Security. 

According  to  Hernandez  and  other  Nicara- 
guan  sources.  Sandinlsta  authorities  recent- 
ly have  been  cradling  down  on  a  new  orga- 
nization called  the  January  22  Movement  of 
Mothers  of  PoUtlcal  Prisoners.  The  group, 
founded  In  January  to  lobby  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  better  treatment  for  political 
detainees,  says.  It  numbers  more  ttian  150 
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active  members  and  some  4.000  affiliated 
relatives  of  prisoners. 

Several  members  interviewed  said  they 
tiad  been  threatened  by  SUte  Security  men 
recently  and  warned  to  quit  the  movement. 
At  least  five  have  been  detained  briefly  by 
the  secret  police. 

One  member,  Tomasa  Hernandez,  a 
former  SandlnlsU  mUltant  who  says  her  Im- 
prisoned husband  was  once  a  bodyguard  for 
Daniel  Ortega,  said  authorities  had  threat- 
ened to  Jail  her  for  her  activities  and  al- 
ready had  drafted  her  16-year-old  son  In 
"reprisal."  She  said  her  husband  had  been 
JaUed  several  times  after  falling  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  in  1980  and  Joining  the 
Social  Cluristlan  Party.  He  was  sentenced  In 
1985  to  three  years  for  Involvement  In  a 
contra  'Internal  front." 

"After  the  revolution,  we  saw  that  there 
wasn't  democracy,  that  there  wasn't  the 
system  we  had  been  fighting  for."  Henandez 
concluded.  She  said  she  would  remain  In  the 
January  22  Movement  because  "It's  the 
oiUy  way  we  can  face  up  to  a  totaUtarlan 
dlcUtorshlp." 

Another  member.  VioleU  de  Rugama.  said 
her  26-year-old  son.  Manuel  Adan  Rugama 
Suazo,  was  arrested  in  June  1984  shortly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  In 
Mexico  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  In  JaU 
for  aUeged  Involvement  In  the  contra  "Inter- 
nal front."  She  caUed  the  sentence  "Re- 
venge becaxise  a  relative  with  a  slmUar 
name.  Manuel  Adan  Rugama  Acevedo,  also 
a  doctor.  Is  an  active  contra  commander. 
She  said  her  family's  private  hospital  has 
been  confiscated,  her  son  had  been  pun- 
ished In  prison  and  a  warden  had  warned 
her  that  the  son  would  "Disappear"  If  she 
continued  In  the  movement. 

The  article  goes  on  and  on  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  re- 
maining I  would  like  at  least  to  make  a 
start  on  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
this  evening  the  translated  preamble 
statement  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  four  Central  American  states  of 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras.  Nicaragua  has  not 
agreed  to  this  preamble  statement,  but 
it  is  the  preamble  statement,  the  pro- 
posed Arias  peace  demilitarization,  de- 
mocratization plan,  for  Central  Amer- 
ica; Arias  being  the  elected  President 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  shining  star  of 
Latin  democracies. 

Later  in  a  separate  special  order  I 
will  outline  the  proposal  recommended 
by  President  Arias,  as  explained  by 
the  government,  as  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  demilitarization, 
and  democratization  plan  proposed  by 
Central  Americans  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  evening,  though,  just  the 
Preamble  that  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  three  republics  that  border  Nicara- 
gua, plus  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

The  preamble  reads  as  follows: 

Peace  In  the  Americas  can  only  be  main- 
tained through  Independence  of  each  one  of 
its  nations:  by  poUtlcal  and  economic  coop- 
eration among  Its  people;  by  benefiting 
from  fuU  Uberties;  by  obtaining  sUble 
democratic  regimes  and  by  a  gradual  disar- 
mament. 


Peace  is  demanding  Its  time.  DlcUtorshlps 
ttiat  tiave  been  ruling  In  many  countries  In 
tills  hemisphere  for  so  many  years,  have 
systematlcaUy  violated  human  righU  and 
have  led  to  misery.  explolUtlon,  slavery.  In- 
equaUty.  and  injustice. 

Peace  is  demanding  its  time.  DlcUtorshlp 
stlU  persist  in  a  few  countries  In  the  Ameri- 
cas where  disrespect  of  the  highest  human 
values  stlU  persists.  The  peace  that  is  de- 
manding its  time,  is  therefore,  demanding 
termination  of  such  dlcUtorshlps  that  stiU 
exist.  It  Is  Imperative  that  aU  of  us.  togeth- 
er, promote  substitution  of  such  dlcUtors 
where  the  people  are  the  victims  of  lack  of 
freedom  In  any  of  lU  aspects.  Such  a  substi- 
tution is  conceived  preferably  as  a  peaceful 
transition,  without  bloodshed,  toward  de- 
mocracy. 

The  peace  that  is  demanding  Its  time.  Is 
also  demanding  strengthening  of  democracy 
In  aU  the  countries  in  the  Americas.  Where 
the  doors  of  freedom  and  democracy  have 
opened,  where  aU  men  may  freely  and  peri- 
odicaUy  elect  their  rulers,  where  poUtlcal 
pluralism  prevails,  as  weU  as  dialogue  and  a 
quick  manlf  esUtlon  of  Ideas,  an  armed  con- 
flict can  only  be  Interpreted  as  the  desire  to 
esUbllsh  a  new  dlcUtorshlp;  we  do  not 
prefer  to  anarchist  struggles,  but  to  those 
differences  among  fanatics  that  are  trying 
to  Impose,  by  force,  the  ideas  of  a  minority, 
whatever  their  ideology  may  be. 

In  Central  America,  the  governments  of 
CosU  Rica  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  are  demanding  the  time  for 
peace.  They  want  a  peace  that  is  sUble  and 
lasting;  a  peace  that  can  only  be  obtained  in 
a  democratic  regime.  These  governments 
are  looking  for  reconcUlatlon  among  their 
people  so  that  they  do  not  continue  killing 
each  other. 

They  reaffirm  theU'  faith  In  a  poUtlcal  so- 
lution of  their  problems  and  proclaim  that 
dialogue  substitutes  for  weapons  in  looldng 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  security  puts 
aside  fear  and  cooperation  substitutes  for 
selfishness 

Central  America  is  not  alone  In  this  effort 
toward  peace.  Over  the  past  four  years,  the 
Contadora  group  with  Its  Intervention  has 
been  expressing  the  feeling  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  seeks  peaceful  solutions  among  Its 
people.  The  support  group  to  Contadora  is 
the  expression  of  people  that  have  found 
again  the  way  toward  democracy,  are  pro- 
clamlng  that  freedom  and  democracy  are  Ir- 
replaceable In  order  to  obtain  reconcUlation 
In  Central  America.  The  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  has  witnessed  solemn 
promises  to  esUbllsh  democracy  and  has 
made  significant  efforts  in  favor  of  peace 
and  the  observance  of  commltmente  made 
by  the  parties  thereto.  The  United  Nations 
has  been  very  interested  In  the  Central 
American  problems,  pursuant  to  their  re- 
sponsibUities  in  promoting  peace  tlirough- 
out  the  world. 

The  Central  American  govenunents  have 
actively  participated  in  the  process  towards 
obtaining  security  and  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence in  the  area.  This  process  made  the  five 
sUtes  agree  on  the  "Document  of  Objec- 
tives" on  the  Contadora  group  and  on  the 
"Declaration  of  Esquipulas"  . 

The  democractlc  governments  in  Central 
America  are  aware  of  the  political  responsl- 
blUty  that  the  Central  American  countries 
have  In  solving  their  conflicts.  That  is  why 
they  think  it  Is  necessary  and  urgent  to  es- 
Ubllsh final  and  feasible  actions  to  promote 
the  solution  to  the  regional  conflict  witliln  a 
clearly  esUbllshed  period. 


It  Is  necessary  to  change  thinking  into  ac- 
tions and  the  agreemenU  Into  realities.  The 
treaties  have  already  been  signed,  and  It  Is 
time  to  put  them  into  effect.  Fulfillment  of 
agreements  strengthens  dialogue  and  re- 
vives faith  among  people.  The  governments 
of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  Inspired  by  the  letter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes  (the  Letter  to 
Bogota)  and  by  the  United  Nations  Letter, 
In  their  efforts  to  promote  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  controversies  and  to  urge  the  sUtes 
to  prevent  and  to  eliminate  threats  to  peace 
and  regional  security,  are  making  the  Nica- 
raguan  government  the  foUowing  proposal 
to  be  executed  within  the  Contadora  media- 
tion contexts. 

Process  toward  esUbllshlng  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  In  Central  America. 

The  governments  of  the  five  sUtes  In  Cen- 
tral America  bind  themselves  to  continue 
the  procedure  herein  esUbllshed  In  order  to 
reach  the  objectives  and  to  develop  princi- 
ples as  set  forth  In  the  "United  Nations 
Letter",  the  "Letter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes",  the  "Guatemala  Declara- 
tion", the  "Declaration  at  PunU  del  Este  ", 
the  "SUtement  of  Panama",  the  "Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  of  the  Contadora 
Group"  the  "Message  at  CarabeUeda  for 
Peace.  Security  and  Democracy  in  Central 
America",  the  draft  of  "Treaty  of  ConU- 
dora  for  Peace  and  Cooperation  In  Central 
America",  and  the  "Declaration  of  Esquipu- 
las". 
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Then  we  go  into  the  part  which  is  as 
yet  not  ratified,  the  acutal  elements  of 
the  demilitarization  and  democratiza- 
tion peace  plan  proposed  by  President 
Arias.  That  will  be  considered  again 
shortly.  We  are  hoping  of  course  for 
the  kind  of  coherence  among  those 
four  countries  and  the  agreement  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Arias  plan. 

I  will  inform  my  colleagues  in  a  sub- 
sequent special  order  of  the  precise 
elements  in  the  Arias  peace  plan  as 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  of 
Costa  Rica  imder  the  direction  of  its 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  I  have  tried  to 
do  two  things:  they  are  related.  I  have 
not  drawn  that  together.  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  to  the  American  public 
some  of  the  reasons— in  this  case  the 
human  rights  abuses— that  have 
caused  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  pull  back  from  any 
support  that  they  did  express  for  the 
Sandinlsta  regime,  and  to  admit  that 
we  have  great  difficulties  and  contro- 
versy about  a  proper  foreign  policy, 
but  to  explain  to  the  American  people 
why  it  is  that  we  have  pulled  away 
from  supporting  a  Sandinlsta  regime. 

One  of  those  key  elements  that  has 
perhaps  not  been  fully  documented 
even  by  neutral  or  quasi-neutral 
groups  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  and  this  body  are 
the  human  rights  abuses  by  the  Sandi- 
nlsta regime. 

In  concluding,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HmrrER]  for  any  final  comments 
he  might  like  to  make. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  special 
order  and  for  laying  out  the  big  pic- 
ture on  our  Central  American  policy 
and  the  challenges. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there  is  one 
other  dimension  that  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  address  in  a  future  spe- 
cial order,  and  that  is  the  Soviet  Union 
presence  in  Central  America  that  is 
growing.  Some  $600  million  worth  of 
military  supplies  were  sent  to  the  San- 
dinistas during  the  last  12-month 
period.  Bases  that  can  accommodate 
attack  submarines  and  warships  are 
going  in  now  at  Corinto  on  the  Pacific 
side  and  El  Bluff  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  Nicaragua.  A  10,000-foot  bomber 
base  is  being  built  at  Punta  Huete 
north  of  Managua.  A  Soviet  military 
beachhead  is  being  established  in 
Nicaragua,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate if  sometime  in  the  next  3  or 
4  weeks  that  the  gentleman  might 
come  forth  and  paint  a  picture  for  the 
American  people  and  for  our  col- 
leagues of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cen- 
tral Ameri(»^ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  and  I  will  request  my  col- 
league's assistance  in  doing  that. 

It  is  clear  that  the  armed  services 
and  the  military  capacity  of  Nicaragua 
far  exceed  that  of  all  other  Central 
American  nations  combined.  There  are 
those  who  use  the  excuse  that  this  is 
being  done  only  because  of  threats  to 
the  Sandinlsta  regime.  I  think  that 
that  is  an  invalid  excuse,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Nicaragua  today, 
despite  some  limitations  that  we  are 
psychologically  imposing  on  them— for 
example,  we  have  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  high-performance  aircraft 
into  Nicaragua  is  something  that  we 
will  not  tolerate— despite  those  limita- 
tions, the  escalation  of  the  military  ca- 
pacity of  Nicaragua  grows  and  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  its  neighbors  or  the 
guerrilla  groups. 

I  would  remind  anyone  who  is  listen- 
ing that  there  was  no  perceived  threat 
to  Grenada  that  brought  about  the 
Sovietization,  the  Cubanization,  of 
Grenada,  and  the  kind  of  military 
buildup  there  that  we  found  only  as  it 
was  being  built  up. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  what 
we  have  happening  today  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America  in  Nicaragua  is 
the  building  of  a  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  base,  and  that  is  something  that 
the  American  people  should  know,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  if  they  do  and  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening,  they  will  not  toler- 
ate it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  suggest- 
ing   that    for    an    additional    special 

order.         

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  information  that  he  has 
put  out  to  America  tonight,  this 
evening,  and  I  hope  that  the  American 


people  will  apply  their  good  sense  to 
the  evidence  that  he  has  laid  out  and 
make  the  right  decisions. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  helpful  comments. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwEENET)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Herger,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
20. 

Mr.  Weldon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wheat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FEiGHAir,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udaix.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BEREUTER)  to  rcvlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Plake,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  19. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  on  rollcall  No.  129,  in 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Callahan,  following  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sweeney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  GiTNDERSON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  LlGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  YotTNG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kekf. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  DtmcAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  YooNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connnecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Market  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Traticant. 
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Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  SXAUE  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  FAOimoY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsot. 

Mr.  Goasoir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MAsmiB. 

Mr.  Mavsouus. 

Mr.  FLOUO. 

Mr.  Bomcn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.CLAT. 

Mr.  ACKBUfAH. 

Mr.  ToHRCS  in  two  instances. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee oa  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  OI  bm  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30,  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature  to   an   enrolled   bill   of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  M3.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provlsi<Kis  of  such  title  to  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  in  the  Tucson  wage  area 
whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  May  20,  1987,  at 
10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Oovemors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  seventy-third  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors,  pursuant 
to  13  UAC  347:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  alcohol  abuse, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant,  including  a  report  on  the  new 
or  expanded  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  set- 
aside  program  for  women  and  the  mental 
health  set-aside  program  for  underserved 
populations  and  areas,  with  emphasis  on  se- 
verely disturbed  children  and  adolescents, 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C  300X-4(g):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  tat  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
onmental  Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  intent  to  continue  antiterrorism  as- 
irtfftB'"'*  for  El  Salvador,  pursuant  to  FAA. 


section  574(aMl)  (97  Stat.  972):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  relations  between  other  industrialized 
democracies  and  South  Africa,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C  5096;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
full  report  on  the  purpose,  effectiveness, 
and  economic  Impact  of  the  expansion  of 
the  export  controls  maintained  for  foreign 
policy  purposes,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C  vctP- 
2405(f):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Hume  A.  Horan, 
of  New  Jersey,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C 
3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Insurance 
and  Employee  Benefits  Executive  Secretar- 
iat, Department  of  the  Air  Force;  transmit- 
ting annual  report  on  the  Air  Force  nonap- 
propriated fund  [AFNAF]  retirement  plan 
for  civilian  employees  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
9603(a)(lKB);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Comptroller,  Administration), 
Department  of  E>efense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  proposed  new  Federal  records 
system  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Comptroller,  Administration). 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  proposed  new  Federal  records 
system  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Comptroller,  Administration), 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  ongoing  computer 
matching  amendment  of  Federal  records 
system  submitted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Records  Officer, 
United  States  Postal  Service,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  new  computer 
matching  program  between  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Chemical  Society,  transmit- 
ting the  society's  audit  report  and  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1986.  pursuant  to  36  UJS.C.  1101(2),  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  reijort  on 
the  Federal  Air  Marshal  Program,  pursuant 
to  49  U.S.C.  app.  1356b<a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1985  high- 
way safety  performance  annual  report  deal- 
ing with  fatal  and  injury  accident  rates  on 
public  roads  in  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  23  U.S.C.  401  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary    for     Conservation     and     Renewable 


Energy,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting the  eleventh  annual  report  of  activities 
of  the  geothermal  energy  coordination  and 
management  project  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
purstiant  to  30  U.S.C.  1162(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  calendar 
quarter  of  1986.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5848; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness  by  reducing 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  TransporU- 
tion  and  the  Judiciary. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  fiscal  year  1989,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  100-98).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  171.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1451,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1988, 
1989.  1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other  piUDOses. 
(Rept.  100-09).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  172.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  lor  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-100).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Ajvderson): 

H.R.  2462.  A  bill  to  establish  and  maintain 

a  merchant  marine   auxiliary  seallft  and 

training  program,  and  for  other  piuposes; 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Masigah,  Mr.  Browk  of  California, 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rose,  Hit.  Guck- 


MAK,  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Stekholm,  Mr. 
Stagcers,  Mr.  Pamrta,  Mr.  Gumdes- 
SON  and  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Washing- 
ton): 
HJl.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,   and  Rodenticide  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SWIFT    (for    himself,    ISx. 

UDALL.   Mr.   HAMILTOH,   Mr.   PAIfBTTA, 

Mr.  Glickmam.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Vemto,  Mr. 
GKJDEifsoN,  Mr.  Dtmaixt  and  tHr. 
Bates): 

H.R.  3464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  certain 
related  provisions  to  clarify  and  improve 
such  laws  with  respect  to  Federal  elections, 
to  reduce  costs  in  House  of  Representatives 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  restore,  on  an  Interim 
basis,  certain  recently  amended  procedures 
for  determining  the  maximum  attorney's 
fee  which  may  be  charged  for  services  per- 
formed before  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  require  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  regarding 
possible  improvements  in  such  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 

H.R.  2466.  A  bill  to  desigiuite  Morgan  and 
Lawrence  Counties  in  Alabama  as  a  single 
metropolitan  statistical  su-ea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  Foundation,  to  grant  new  au- 
thorities to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2468.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SUte  Jus- 
tice Institute  Act  of  1984  regarding  the  dis- 
closure of  research  or  sUtistical  informa- 
tion furnished  under  that  act,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 

H.R.  2469.  A  biU  to  esUblish  the  Social 
Seciuity  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Social 
Seciuity  Board,  and  which  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Supplementary  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram under  title  XVI  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself,    IiCr. 

GRADISON,    Mr.    ROSTZNKOWSKI,    Mr. 

Gibbons,  Mr.   Pickle,   Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr. 

OuARiNi,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 

Anthony.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 

North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 

Donnelly.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Andrews, 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Moody, 

and  Mr.  Boehlxrt): 
H.R.  2470.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  catastrophic  medical  expenses 
under  the  Medicare  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 

H.R.  2471.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 

Ution  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 

which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 


ing benefits  thereunder  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiNALDO): 

H.R.  2472.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJl.  2473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  limiUtions  on  expenditures  in  elections 
for  the  office  of  RepresenUtive;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 

HJl.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
for  services  of  physician  assistants  outside 
Institutional  settings;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 

H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  and  supporting  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Purple  Heart  Museum  Com- 
mittee, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  participate,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  museum  to  honor  those 
individuals  awarded  the  Purple  Heart;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

74.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
(General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlclng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

75.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  care  for 
Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

76.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Compact;  tc  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

78.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  out-of-sUte  mail 
order  sales;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Lovi^ery  of  California,  Mr. 
Walcrxn,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

HJl.  21:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
BoncHKR.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Cohyers.  Mr.  Coughlin,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  275:  Mr.  Minra. 


HJl.  281:  Mr.  TouucBJj.  Mr.  TRAFicaax. 
and  Mr.  Price  of  niinois. 

HJl.  467:  Mr.  Stknholm. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Oouum  of 
California,  Mr.  DANRmxTxa,  Mr.  Bbuub. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  AuConi, 
Mr.  Guhderson.  Mr.  Orerstar,  Mr.  Swim- 
DAU,  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Lklams,  Mr.  Bbft,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  GeorgiA,  Mr.  I^hman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Giuian,  Mr.  HAmmacBMisT,  Mr. 
IRVINE  of  California,  Mr.  McHuoh.  Mr.  Rn- 
ALDo,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Portbi.  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Wortixy,  Mrs.  CoLum.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Bkilxnson  and  Mr.  Kosx^ 

MAYER. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  722:  ISx.  RniAUto. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  DxLay. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  SwwT. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Richardson,  and 

Mr.  I»ENNY. 

H.R.  900:  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  925:  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Florio.  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  936:  Mr.  Suhdquist. 

H.R.  956:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1036:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  DeWine,  and 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Kanjorski  and  Mr.  Ekb- 

SON. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Solaxz,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Nixlsoh  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1259:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  yii.  Combest,  and 
Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  Martinic. 

H.R.  1424:  Mrs.  Morxlla. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1452:  Mr.  Hopkins,  BCrs.  BoxxR.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Smip,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Ii(r.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Spknce. 

H.R.  1460:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Mpumx 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Orandy,  and 
Mr.  Ek^KART. 

H.R.  1607:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mpumb,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  SMrni  of  Florida,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  LANCAsm.  Mr. 
KoLTKR,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1621:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  Yoric  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  1678:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1697:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Koltbl 

H.R.  1764:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Koltkk. 

H.R.  1766:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1829:  Mr.  Perkins. 

HJl.  1830:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  1832:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1876:  Mr.  Stuods,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  ISi.  Ackkrman,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1885:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1939:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1975:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  I^vm  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^-*t. 
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Mr.  BuKRinB.  Mr.  Jomtz.  Mr.  Koltbu  Mr. 
Dabsbi.  and  Mr.  SrAixnras. 

HJl.  1048:  Mr.  Out  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Puck 
of  North  Candlna.  Mr.  HAinmmcinairr.  Mr. 
BAmuii.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Lor.  Mr.  Bsun- 
TO.  and  Mr.  Ozixt. 

VLR.  9057:  Mr.  Raitoxu  and  BAaTOii  of 
Texas. 

HJt  aoea:  Mr.  CiAT. 

HJl.  1070:  Mr.  BnutAT.  Mr.  I^wis  of 
Oeorgia.  and  Mr.  Pish. 

HJt  3148:  Mr.  Dokgah  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Prbi.  Mr.  Lighitoot,  and  Mr.  Valkh- 


HJt.  3183:  Mr.  Objdkhboh.  Mr.  Pkahk.  Mr. 
HASTBtT.  Mr.  Uptoii,  Mr.  Tkazler.  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  MteWgan. 

HJt.  3317:  Mr.  Dokoaii  of  North  Dakota. 

HJl.  3330:  Mr.  LaPaux.  Mr.  Faumtroy, 
Ms.  Oakak.  Mr.  Owois  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Owns  of  Utah. 

HJl.  3331:  Mr.  LaPalcs.  Mr.  PAUirrmoY, 
Ms.  Oakak.  Mr.  Ownrs  of  New  Tork.  and 
Mr.  Owns  of  Utah. 

HJt  3341:  Mr.  Couxm.  Mr.  Lagomabsiro. 
Mr.  Makloi^  and  Mr.  Wiuom. 

HJ^  3348:  Mr.  Picklk. 

HJl.  3359:  Mr.  Coats  and  Mr.  Tatrom. 

HJl.  3360:  Mr.  Saxtoh,  Mr.  Bahtom  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dohald  E.  Lokkrs.  Mr.  Btjrtom 


of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hamskn.  Mr.  Nixlsoh  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Baixxngxx.  Mr.  Coblx.  Mr.  Jomz, 
Mr.  Sladghtxb  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pbtri. 

HJt  3384:  Mrs.  Bxmtlxy. 

HJl.  3398:   Mr.  Robxbts  and  Mr.  Surd- 

QUIST. 

HJl.  3318:  Mr.  Rahall.  B4r.  Shaw.  Ms. 
Slaughtxr  of  New  Yorlt.  Mr.  McEwkn,  and 
BCr.  Blaz. 

HJl.  2383:  Mr.  Pawbu,  Mr.  PRXNax,  Mrs. 
JoHMSOR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro. 
Mr.  NiXLSOR  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pkrry,  Mr.  Rob- 
nfSOR,  Mr.  RowLARD  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
DxRRT  Smith,  Mr.  Taukb.  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

HJl.  2404:  Mr.  Williams. 

T3.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Pbtri. 

H  J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Pbtri. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Petri. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Boin-TXR.  Mr.  Lowbry 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Ray. 

HJ.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Pbtri. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Texas. 

HJ.  Res.  171:  Mr.  ORxn.  Hi.  Coelho.  Mr. 
WiLSOR.  Mr.  Harser.  Mr.  McHugr.  Mr. 
Martir  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  252:  B4r.  Fazio.  Mr.  Owers  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 


H.J.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Vit. 
BoRiOB  of  Idichigan.  Mr.  Schxtxtte.  Mr.  La- 
Falcb.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gbkas.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
MAiR.  Mr.  Lehmar  of  California,  Mr.  Erd- 
BBicH.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Prark.  Mr.  Wal- 
GBXR,  Mr.  CoYRE,  Mr.  BXRRBTT,  Mr.  B4ad- 
iGAR.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Lowbry  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lujar, 
Mr.  Sheer,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
California,  Mr.  Hochbrubckrer,  14r.  Petri, 
Mr.  WORTLBY,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Grbgg.  Mr. 
Dbrry  Smith.  Mr.  Raverel.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Taukb,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Smfth  of  New 
Hampshire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North 
Dakota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Owers  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kost- 
maybr.  Mr.  DoRRAR  of  California.  Mr. 
Owers  of  Utah.  Mr.  Syrar.  Bdr.  Lelaro.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr. 
Holloway. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Taukb  and  Mr.  Nielsor 
of  Utah. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Karjorski. 
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(.Leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  May  13. 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.in..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  John 
Breaux,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord  •  •  •.—Psalms  33:  12. 

Mighty  God,  Lord  of  the  nations,  we 
thank  You  for  the  legacy  left  us  by 
our  Foimdlng  Fathers.  We  thank  You 
for  their  faith,  their  dependence  upon 
You,  and  the  reminders  we  have  in  all 
of  the  great  monuments  and  memori- 
als in  this  Federal  City.  Forbid,  Lord, 
that  we  should  allow  the  progress  en- 
demic in  their  convictions  and  commit- 
ment to  divorce  us  from  the  spiritual- 
moral  roots  from  which  that  greatness 
grew.  Help  us  never  to  forget  or 
demean  the  fact  that  we  are  "one 
nation  under  God."  and  "in  God  we 
trust"  speaks  to  us  from  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  Remind  us.  Faithful 
Father,  that  the  great  empires  of  the 
past  were  destroyed— not  by  enemies 
from  without  but  by  moral  corruption 
and  decay  within.  Save  us,  Gracioiis 
God,  from  a  godless  disintegration  and 
demise.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Serate. 
Presidert  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Johr  B. 
Breaux.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHR  C.  Sterris. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


DEBACLE  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  two  nights  ago  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  saddening  and  alarming  to  all 
of  us.  They  provide  evidence  again,  if, 
indeed,  more  evidence  is  needed,  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  dangerous  place. 
We  do  not  have  all  the  details  of  why 
an  American  warship  was  attacked  by 
Iraqi  warplanes.  It  was.  apparently,  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  highly  regrettable  mis- 
take which  raises  several  questions. 

First,  the  Stark,  operating  in  a  mode 
of  peacetime  steaming  conditions,  did 
not  utilize  its  various  systems,  includ- 
ing its  standard  surface-to-air  missile 
system,  against  the  Iraqi  aircraft,  its 
Phalanx  gun  against  the  Exocet  mis- 
sile, nor  its  chaff  defensive  system 
against  the  missile.  None  of  us  should 
attempt  to  second  guess  the  slupper  of 
the  vessel,  and  all  of  us  are  awaiting  a 
full  report  by  the  Navy,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly clear  that  a  new  look  at  readi- 
ness conditions  by  U.S.  naval  vessels  in 
the  gulf  Is  in  order.  This  is  a  very  hos- 
tile environment— the  fact  that  there 
were  nearly  100  attacks  on  shipping  in 
the  gulf  last  year  should  be  proof 
enough  of  that.  As  reported  in  the 
Post  today,  a  Navy  officer  who  served 
in  the  gulf  recently  said  that  "skippers 
are  confronted  with  a  constant  game 
of  'chicken'  there.  Both  Iranian  and 
Iraqi  aircraft  frequently  'paint'  UJS. 
ships  with  radar,  one  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  a  missile  firing."  Another 
former  Navy  sldpper  in  the  gulf  said 
that  "it's  the  most  complex  environ- 
ment there  is.  It's  full  of  danger  and 
it's  full  of  political  implications  no 
matter  what  you  do." 

Now,  of  course,  anyone  can  raise 
questions.  Supplying  the  answers  is 
the  difficult  part.  But  it  is  legitimate 
to  raise  questions. 

Why  did  the  Stark  not  have  air 
cover?  I  approve  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  to  help  provide  stability 
for  oil  shipping  in  the  gulf.  I  think 
that  is  an  appropriate  policy,  on  its 
face.  We  need  to  continue  to  help  our 
friends  in  the  region,  and  to  use  a 
more  vigorous  diplomatic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  region.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  been  engaging  in  a  rather  im- 
pressive diplomatic  offensive  through- 
out the  Middle  East,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  in  contrast  to  an  overly  quiescent, 
laid-back,  hands-off  U.S.  presence  and 
activity  in  the  region. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  critical  that  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  naval  protection 
for  Kuwaiti  vessels,  or  any  other  ves- 
sels, and  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
maintain  an  American  naval  presence 
in  the  gulf —and  I  think  we  have  to  do 
that— it  is  critical  that  we  assure  our- 
selves that  every  step  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect those  warships.  The  administra- 
tion apparently  has  had  no  plans  to 
provide  air  cover  for  our  warships  in 
their  escort  operations. 

I  understand  that  there  is  an  air- 
craft carrier  moving  to  the  area  at  this 
time.  But  why  was  not  air  cover 
Judged  to  be  necessary  in  this  in- 
stance? Is  it  safe  to  assimie  that  the 
Iranians,  who  have  been  deemed  to  be 
the  real  threat,  would  not  attack  our 
ships  because  they  had  not  yet  done 
so?  This  rationale  is  completely  unper- 
suasive.  Who  in  this  body  can  predict 
what  the  Iranians  wiU  do?  The  Select 
Committee  on  Secret  Military  Aid.  as 
well  as  the  investigations  by  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  and  the  report  of 
the  Tower  Commission  are  fuU  of  evi- 
dence of  misperceptions  and  miscalcu- 
lations of  the  grossest  kind  in  regard 
to  the  Iranians.  And  who  is  to  say  that 
air  cover  might  not  have  provided 
some  warning  of  the  Iraqi  attack,  or 
even  that  it  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed in  some  way? 

Mr.  President,  there  were  no  U.S. 
fighter  aircraft  operating  in  the  vicini- 
ty at  the  time.  But  an  AW  AG's  aircraft 
was  following  the  action.  The  Saudis 
have  advanced  fighter  aircraft  at  the 
ready.  Do  we  not  have  any  arrange- 
ments with  our  friends  the  Saudis  to 
cooperate  on  the  question  of  air  cover? 
We  have  been  providing  the  Saudis 
with  the  most  advanced  airplanes  and 
equipment  that  we  produce.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  understanding  with  the 
Saudi  Government  on  military  coop- 
eration in  the  gulf  is  in  order  before 
we  entertain  approving  any  new  re- 
quest from  the  administration  for  a 
new  major  aircraft  sale,  rumored  to  be 
$500  million  of  F-15  aircraft. 

The  American  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S. 
Constellation,  is  scheduled  to  be  arriv- 
ing on  station  in  the  northern  Arabian 
Sea  in  about  3  days.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  administration  is 
now  contemplating  putting  combat  air 
patrol  missions  over  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  help  ensure  there  is  no  repetition  of 
this  action,  mistaken  or  otherwise. 
The  rules  of  engagement  in  the  gulf, 
which  are  now  standard  peacetime 
rules  of  engagement,  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  situation  in 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  tlie  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
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the  gulf.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
should  be  reviewed  and  modified  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  for  American 
military  presence  in  the  gulf  for  the 
useful  purposes  of  working  together 
with  our  friends,  and  to  maintain  a 
credible  Influence  in  the  region.  To  be 
credible,  however,  we  have  to  err  on 
the  side  of  prudence  on  the  question 
of  protecting  our  men  and  ships  and 
equipment  from  the  vagaries  of  this 
dangerous  region. 


RECOONinON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


TRAGEDY  IN  THE  GULP 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Jtist  indicate  briefly  that  I  share  many 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  Sun- 
day's attack  on  the  U.S.S.  StarK  in 
which  37  American  sailors  were  killed, 
is  another  tragic  reminder  of  the  high 
danger— and  the  high  stakes— in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war. 

My  first  thoughts  are  those  of  pro- 
found sorrow  at  this  terrible  loss  of 
life,  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  dead.  The  victims  were 
among  America's  finest.  They  died 
performing  their  duty.  Their  sacrifice 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

WHAT  HAPPElfKD? 

Our  immediate  task  as  a  nation  is  to 
find  out  what  happened.  And.  above 
all.  to  find  our  why  this  ship- 
equipped  with  some  of  our  most 
modem  and  effective  defensive  weap- 
onry—was not  able  to,  or  just  did  not. 
use  any  of  it  to  defend  itself. 

Charges  of  the  most  serious  kind  are 
being  levied.  We  have  to  get  all  the 
facts  out.  as  soon  as  possible.  The  one 
thing,  above  all  else,  that  we  cannot, 
and  will  not  tolerate,  is  any  attempt  to 
cover  up  anjrthlng.  or  protect  anyone 
who  might  be  at  fault.  But  let  us  get 
the  truth  before  we  render  final  judg- 
ments or,  for  that  matter,  any  judg- 
ment. 

IKAQIKOU 

And.  too,  there  are  many  questions 
about  Iraq's  actions— questions  which 
demand  prompt  and  credible  answers. 
It  is  already  clear  that  this  attack  was 
totally  unprovoked:  it  should  never 
have  hi4>pened.  It  is  inexcusable.  Iraq 
must  be  held  accountable,  to  that 
degree  at  the  very  least. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  binding 
assurances  from  Iraq— and  I  stress 
that  word  "binding"- that  this  will 
never  hi4>pen  again.  And  we  must 
make  clear  to  Iraq  that— if  it  does— the 
cost  to  Iraq  will  be  very,  very  high. 

PnUOAH  CULT  CHALLDICB 

Finally,  we  need  to  rethink  exactly 
what  it  is  we  are  doing  in  the  Persian 


Gulf.  What  are  our  goals?  What  is  our 
strategy?  What  are  the  risks?  And  how 
much  cost  are  we  willing  to  pay. 

One  question  that  deserves  a  special, 
renewed  examination  is  the  agreement 
being  worked  out  with  Kuwait  to  put 
American  flags  on  some  of  its  tankers, 
to  discourage  Iranian  attack.  That 
plan  may  still  make  sense.  But.  at  the 
least,  in  light  of  Sunday's  tragedy,  we 
need  to  take  a  closer  look. 

WX  WON'T  BE  nmmDATSD 

But.  as  we  ponder  and  pursue  these 
matters,  let  us  reaffirm  one  point  very 
strongly:  America  will  maintain  a  mili- 
tary presence  in  these  international 
waters.  We  have  vital  American  inter- 
ests there — and  we  will  defend  them. 
We  have  commitments  there— and  we 
will  keep  them. 

We  will  not  be  forced  out.  We  will 
not  be  scared  out.  And  we  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
forces  when  they  are  attacked,  and  to 
strike  back  at  our  adversaries.  On 
these  matters,  the  Congress  is  behind 
the  President,  100  percent. 


On  May  22,  after  the  Senate  had  ad- 
journed, Preston  Broolcs,  a  Represent- 
ative from  South  Carolina,  and  kins- 
man of  Senator  Butler,  entered  the 
Chamber  and,  with  a  cane,  severely 
clubbed  Sumner  who  was  trapped  be- 
tween his  desk  and  chair.  When 
Brooks  was  through,  the  Senator  lay 
sprawled  on  the  Chamber  floor  cov- 
ered with  blood.  Although  his  wounds 
kept  him  away  from  the  Senate  for  3 
years,  Sumner  remained  firm  in  his 
antislavery  convictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  19,  18S6:  SUmrDt'S  "CRmE  AGAnfST 
KANSAS"  SPEECH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
19,  1856,  131  years  ago  today,  with  the 
galleries  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
fUled  to  capacity,  Charles  Simmer  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  floor  to  begin 
his  long-awaited  address  on  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood  for  Kansas.  These 
remarks  later  became  known  as  his 
"crime  against  Kansas"  speech. 

Sumner,  a  strident  abolitionist  who 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  potential  new  State,  wasted  little 
time  in  getting  to  his  point.  "A  crime 
has  been  committed,"  he  thundered, 
"which  is  without  example  in  the 
records  of  the  past  •  •  •  it  is  the  rape 
of  a  virgin  territory,  compelling  it  to 
the  hateful  embrace  of  slavery."  The 
learned  Sumner  used  quotations  from 
Cervantes.  Cicero,  Dante,  and  Milton 
to  attack  his  fellow  Senators,  notably 
Stephen  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and 
Andrew  Butler  of  South  Carolina.  Pol- 
lowing  the  speech,  which  he  concluded 
the  next  day.  several  Senators  took 
the  floor  to  respond.  In  a  heated  ex- 
change, Douglas  charged  that  Sumner 
added  nothing  new  to  the  debate  on 
Kansas  but  "personal  assaults,"  "ob- 
scenity," and  "gross  Insults."  "Mr. 
President,"  Sumner  retorted,  "again 
the  Senator  has  switched  his  tongue, 
and  again  he  fills  the  Senate  with  its 
offensive  odor." 

Newspapers  in  the  North  hailed  the 
"crime  against  Kansas"  speech,  while 
it  was  castigated  in  the  South.  South 
Carolina  especially  took  affront  to 
Simmer's  address,  claiming  that  the 
honor  of  both  the  State,  and  Senator 
Butler,  had  been  violated.  Sumner's 
friends  feared  for  his  safety  with  good 
reason. 


RATIPICA'nON    OP    THE    GENO- 
CIDE   TREATY    OCCURRED     15 

MONTHS  AGO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  on  the  floor,  I  want  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  an  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Korey  of  B'nai  B'rith.  He  points 
out  that  15  months  ago  the  Genocide 
Treaty  was  ratified  by  this  body.  He 
also  points  out  that  in  those  15 
months  Congress  has  taken  no  action 
to  provide  the  enabling  legislation 
which  is  essential  to  make  that  ratif  ic- 
tion  effective. 

He  points  out  that  Senator  Dole 
played  a  very  important  part  and 
quotes  him  as  saying,  "We  have  waited 
long  enough." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inertia  on  the  Genocide  Pact 
(By  WUliam  Korey) 

The  trial  of  Klaus  Barbie  for  crimes 
against  humanity,  which  compels  France  to 
confront  Its  Vichy  past,  demonstrates  anew 
that  the  Holocaust  remains  an  international 
moral  issue.  The  same  moral  concern  obliges 
the  United  SUtes  to  fulfill  a  goal  it  set  for 
itself  nearly  40  years  ago  when  it  played  the 
leading  role  at  the  United  Nations  in  win- 
ning adoption  of  a  genocide  treaty  designed 
to  prevent  future  holocausts.  That  goal  re- 
mains unfulfilled. 

United  States  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
advocated  by  nearly  every  Administration. 
Democratic  or  Republican  (except  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower's)  since  Harry  S.  Truman, 
still  requires  Congressional  action. 

A  puzzling  and  disturbing  inertia  prevails 
in  the  Congress  on  taking  the  final  legisla- 
tive step. 

Exactly  15  months  ago  today,  Feb.  19, 
1986,  a  decisive  turn  was  taken  on  the  long, 
tortuous  path  of  becoming  a  contracting 
party  to  the  treaty.  The  Senate,  by  a  lopsid- 
ed vote  of  83  to  11,  gave  its  formal  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  A  willful  minori- 
ty, long  obsessed  by  a  vague  fear  that  Amer- 
ican accession  to  the  treaty  would  somehow 
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weaken  national  sovereignty,  found  that  it 
could  no  longer  work  Its  will. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  at  the  time. 
Bob  Dole,  Republican  of  Kansas,  put  it 
forcefully  just  before  the  roll  call:  "We  have 
waited  long  enough."  After  the  vote,  many 
people  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
historic  genocide  treaty  was  in  fact  ratified. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

What  is  still  required  for  ratification,  as 
specified  in  Article  5  of  the  treaty,  is  the 
adoption  of  implementing  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  The  legislation  would  amend  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  in  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adopting  a  new  crime  of 
genocide,  with  appropriate  definitions  and 
penalties  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

When  the  Senate  leadership  had  called 
for  the  "advice  and  consent"  vote,  no  one 
anticipated  further  delays  in  the  ratifica- 
tion process.  After  all,  97  other  countries, 
including  almost  every  democracy,  had  com- 
pleted the  process. 

More  importantly,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, like  its  predecessors,  had  made  clear 
that  nonratification  had  proved  costly  to 
America's  credibility  in  the  international 
arena  as  a  champion  of  human  rights. 

Before  the  final  vote.  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  principal 
advocate  of  the  treaty  (he  had  delivered 
over  3,000  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
behalf  of  ratification),  emphasized  this  criti- 
cal point.  He  observed  that  the  United 
States'  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  had 
proved  to  be  "one  of  the  most  useful  propa- 
ganda clubs  the  Soviet  Union  has  ever  had." 
Even  now,  Soviet  spokesmen  at  the  Vienna 
review  conference  on  the  Helsinki  accords 
seize  the  occasion  to  criticize  America's  fail- 
ure to  ratify  international  human  rights 
pacts. 

Early  action  on  the  vital  implementing 
legislation  by  the  House  and  Senate  Judici- 
ary committees,  headed  respectively  by  Rep- 
resentative Peter  W.  Rodino.  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  Delaware,  is  essential.  (Mr. 
Rodino  already  has  introduced  his  own  leg- 
islation.) 

That  the  100th  Congress  should  complete 
the  historic  ratification  process  making 
genocide  a  Federal  crime  is  especially  appro- 
priate on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Dole's  cry  last  year— "we  have 
waited  long  enough"— remains  poignantly 
pertinent,  especially  for  a  nation  committed 
to  remembering  the  Holocaust  and  deter- 
ring its  repetition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from  Kansas  on  his  fight  for  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Is  it  not  about 
time— and  we  have  waited  more  than  a 
year  now— for  the  enabling  legislation? 
I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  find 
a  way  to  act  and  give  us  the  enabling 
legislation  we  need. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lii.  President,  I  must  say 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  not  been 
as  alert  as  he  should  have  been.  That 
comment,  of  course,  praises  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Proxbuke,  for  his  3.000  speeches 
on  this  subject.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  suggesting  we  have 
waited  long  enough.  We  ought  to  get 
the  Implementing  legislation  passed. 
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CAN  WE  NEGOTIATE  RELIABLE 
ARMS  CONTROL  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIETS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do 
the  Soviets  truly  want  arms  control? 
Or  is  this  another  Soviet  propaganda 
gambit?  Do  the  Soviets  really  want  to 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  on  both  sides?  Or 
do  they  only  see  arms  control  as  a  way 
of  immobilizing  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States  and  NATO  whUe 
they  proceed  to  push  Communist  infil- 
tration in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Central 
America?  Do  the  Soviets  want  peace? 
Or  are  they  talking  peace  while  build- 
ing and  using  a  massive  military  jug- 
gernaut? 

If  the  Soviets  want  peace,  why  have 
they  built  such  an  immense  conven- 
tional military  establishment?  Do  they 
really  need  2-to-l  superiority  in  main 
battle  tanks,  2-to-l  in  combat  aircraft, 
2-to-l  surface  to  air  missiles,  2-to-l 
combat  helicopters  to  every  1  the 
NATO  allies  hold?  Do  they  need  three 
times  the  artillery  and  three  times  the 
infantry-fighting  vehicles?  Does  this 
Soviet  Communist  power  that  holds  a 
heavy  repressive  fist  over  the  largest 
land  mass  on  Earth  really  require  the 
huge  worldwide  navy  it  is  building?  If 
the  U.S.S.R.  places  a  genuine  priority 
on  peace  why  has  it  been  urging  an 
all-out  war  on  aggression  In  weak, 
primitive  little  Afghanistan  for  the 
past  7  years?  Why  does  it  continue  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  into  Nicaragua,  Cuba, 
and  Angola?  Why  does  it  pursue  such 
a  cruel  and  repressive  policy  against 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  gov- 
erned as  they  are  by  Soviet  puppets 
who  are  in  turn  propped  up  by  Soviet 
military  power? 

Why  should  this  United  States,  this 
leader  of  the  free  world,  realistically 
expect  our  democracy  to  be  able  to  do 
business— especially  peace  business 
with  a  totalitarian  Communist  dicta- 
torship that  has  an  unbroken  70-year 
record  of  supression,  aggression,  and 
rule  by  police  and  military  power? 

The  answer  to  this  list  of  questions 
lies  in  one  simple  fact:  we  live  in  a 
world  of  nuclear  weapons.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
has  any  choice.  It  is  negotiate  and 
abide  by  nuclear  deterrence— stabilized 
by  arms  control  or  perish.  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration  should 
ponder  long  and  hard  on  the  Presi- 
dent's own  observation  that  a  nuclear 
war  must  never  be  fought  and  can 
never  be  won.  Think  about  that  a  long 
minute.  I  repeat:  President  Reagan 
has  said:  A  nuclear  war  must  never  be 
fought  and  can  never  be  won.  Did  the 
President  really  mean  that?  It  is  a  true 
statement.  It  is  a  fact— the  great  truth 
of  our  time.  President  Reagan,  the  su- 
preme anti-Communist,  the  President 
who  has  succeeded  in  the  biggest 
peacetime  military  buildup  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  has  left  in  this  state- 


ment a  legacy — an  Immensely  signifi- 
cant legacy.  Here  it  is  again.  Hence- 
forth a  major  war— a  nuclear  war 
cannot  mean  victory.  It  can  bring  only 
one  result:  death.  That  is  death  for 
our  great  Constitution,  death  for  our 
democracy,  death  for  our  freedom, 
death  for  our  people.  If  nuclear  war 
means  the  end  of  everything  we  would 
go  to  war  to  defend,  including  the  gen- 
uine possibility  of  the  death  of  hu- 
mankind, how  do  we  avoid  it? 

Some  would  rely  on  SDI  or  star  wars 
to  build  a  Idnd  of  impenetrable  astro- 
dome over  our  country.  Will  it  work? 
No.  The  answer  is  clear.  A  survey  of 
the  Nation's  most  emmlnent  experts- 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  its  physicists,  engineers,  and 
mathematicians— has  disclosed  an 
overwhelming  scientific  consensus 
that  SDI  will  not,  indeed,  cannot  work. 
Some  have  proposed  a  program  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  They  would 
favor  a  policy  of  destrosrlng  all  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
madness.  It  would  give  up  the  very  de- 
terrence that  has  been  the  prime 
factor  in  keeping  the  superpower 
peace  for  40  years.  Even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  concurred,  even  if  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Gorbachev 
achieved  their  mutually  expressed  ob- 
jective of  destroying  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons—what would  be  the  result?  We 
would  have  created  a  world  safe  for 
conventional  war.  What  is  so  bad 
about  that?  Consider  it  has  been  40 
years  since  conventional,  nonnuclear 
World  War  II  ended  in  Europe.  That 
war  in  Europe  was  fought  without  any 
nuclear  weapons.  What  has  happened 
to  conventional  weapons  in  these  40 
years?  They  have  come  on  with  a 
blasting  lethal  rush.  Keep  in  mind  the 
most  devastating  weapons  in  World 
War  II  were  not  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  in  Japan  in  August  1945. 
They  were  such  conventional  attacks 
as  the  fire  bombing  of  Hamburg  and 
Dresden.  And  that  was  1945.  Today  in 
1987  conventional  weapons  are  far 
more  devastating.  Now  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  within  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days  of  the  begliuilng  of  a  world  war 
III  one  side  or  the  other— probably 
both— would  be  back  sled-length  with 
bigger  and  better  nuclear  weapons 
than  ever.  The  side  that  hits  first 
would  have  a  great  advantage. 

So  what  do  we  do?  Answer  We  rely 
on  two  elements  to  keep  the  peace: 
First  we  rely  on  what  has  kept  the 
peace  for  40  years:  permanent  and 
continued  nuclear  deterrence.  That 
means  that  both  sides  will  "Ttlnt4iin  a 
deterrent  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  other  that  a  superpower  war 
would  be  an  absolutely  certain  loser— a 
total  loser  for  both.  That  will  require 
something  else.  It  will  require  an  arms 
control  agreement  fully  verified  for 
compliance  by  satellite  and  by  unan- 
nounced on-the-spot  inspection.  The 
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puipoae  of  that  acreement  will  be  to 
Mmire  that  both  sides  rely  on  the  most 
survivable  kind  of  deterrent.  That 
means  a  mobile  deterrent.  It  means 
sea-baaed,  air-based,  land-based  deter- 
rence. It  means  the  elimination  of  use- 
tt-or-lose-it  MX  type  of  sitting  duck- 
stationary  launchers  that  would  invite 
attack.  It  means  arms  control  to  stress 
Instant  communication  between  the 
superpowers.  It  means  arm  control  to 
assure  that  both  superpowers  main- 
tain the  most  meticulous,  detailed,  and 
constant  control  of  their  own  nuclear 
arsenaL 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  wish  time? 

Mr.  NDNN.  May  I  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  plans  for  this 
morning?  What  time  will  the  vote 
occur?  Is  there  to  be  debate  between 
now  and  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
between  now  and  11  ajn.  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
The  debate  should  go  forward  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture.  At  11 
o'clock,  the  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  establish  a  quorum. 
Once  a  quorum  has  been  established, 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture wiU  occur. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago. 
As  soon  as  he  returns,  we  can  com- 
mence a  brief  debate  between  now  and 
11  o'clock.  We  are  trying  to  bring  for- 
ward the  defense  bill,  which  contains 
the  authorization  for  the  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  the  Re- 
serves. We  are  trjring  to  get  the  debate 
started.  We  have  been  precluded  from 
doing  so.  We  hope  to  get  cloture  this 
morning. 

As  I  said  last  week  to  the  majority 
leader,  and  this  has  to  be  fitted  into 
the  overall  schedule,  if  we  do  not  get 
cloture  this  morning,  it  would  not  be 
my  intent  to  ask  for  any  further  clo- 
ture votes  until  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  the  White  House  decide 
they  want  a  defense  bill.  When  they 
decide  they  want  a  defense  bill,  we  can 
proceed.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  wast- 
ing the  time  of  the  Senate.  We  would 
Just  be  nmnlng  around  the  flag  pole. 
If  there  are  not  enough  votes  to 
invoke  cloture,  it  appears  nothing  will 
be  done  about  it.  In  voting  on  whether 
or  not  to  invoke  cloture  this  morning, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  will  be 
the  last  opportimity  for  quite  a  while. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  entered 
another  cloture  motion  on  Friday 
which  will  mature  on  tomorrow,  so 
there  will  be  another  cloture  vote  on 


tomorrow.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture today.  We  have  today  and  tomor- 
row and  Thursday.  We  will  then  have 
the  Memorial  Day  recess  which  will 
occur  beginning  on  Friday.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  make  progress  in  the 
Senate  this  week. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  was  called  up  a  few  days  ago,  and 
there  was  a  point  of  order  made 
against  that  bill.  I  had  offered  a 
motion  to  waive  the  provisions  so  that 
the  point  of  order  would  not  survive. 
But  we  were  able  to  get  only  nine 
votes  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  produced  42  votes  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  requires  60  votes  to  waive. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  up 
and  get  some  votes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  help  us  with  a  waiver. 
Otherwise,  if  we  do  not  invoke  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  take  up 
the  defense  bill,  the  biU  will  not  be 
before  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  not 
before  the  Senate  and  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  is  only  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  If  we  do  not  invoke 
cloture  on  that  motion  to  proceed,  ap- 
parently we  are  going  to  Just  mark 
time  the  rest  of  the  week  debating  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  we  will  have 
nothing  to  show  for  our  time  and  our 
words. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  clo- 
ture motion  today  so  that  we  can  at 
least  get  the  bill  up  and  begin  debat- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
just  respond  to  the  majority  leader 
and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  something  on  the  supplemental  if 
cloture  is  not  invoked  this  morning.  I 
will  say  again,  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  things  done.  Sometimes 
we  have  a  fimdamental  difference  of 
opinion  we  cannot  do  much  about.  But 
on  the  supplemental,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised in  the  last  5  minutes  there  may 
be  a  way  out  of  that.  There  will  be  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  with  some  of 
the  principals.  Perhaps  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his  ex- 
pression of  support. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  assure  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  others  listening 
this  morning,  that  there  is  an  equal 
desire  on  this  side  to  proceed  with  the 
1988-^9  authorization  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  chairman  has  pointed  out,  as 
have  I  in  earlier  statements  on  the 
floor,  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  the 
Nation. 


But  it  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  have  dramatized  this  by  the 
steadfast  coherence  on  this  side,  there 
is  a  determination  on  this  side  not  to 
let  this  bill  go  forward  so  long  as  the 
decision  made  here  Is  to  continue  to 
have  that  amendment  remain  in  the 
bill.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
prides  itself  in  approaching  its  respon- 
sibilities in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 
Throughout  the  many  long  months  of 
this  year's  hearings,  and  of  markups, 
we  have  followed  that  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship. The  chairman  and  I  are  re- 
spectful of  our  Members  for  their  con- 
tribution to  this  effort. 

But  when  this  amendment  was  put 
on.  Republicans  made  it  very  clear 
that  it  could  not  be  accepted  on  this 
side  for  reasons  which  we  believe  are 
valid.  Our  President  has  said  that  the 
foremost  responsibility  that  he  has  at 
this  time  is  to  work  in  Geneva  through 
the  negotiators  to  try  and  lessen  the 
presence  of  nuclear  weapons  through- 
out the  world.  All  sides  acknowledge 
that  progress  is  being  made. 

This  amendment  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  those  negotiations.  Many  of 
us  have  characterized  the  amendment 
as  pulling  the  rug  from  beneath  the 
negotiators.  But  I  shall  not  take  time 
now  to  repeat  those  argmnents.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  he  has 
yet  to  answer  the  question;  when  he 
says  he  is  going  to  pull  the  bill  down, 
he  is  taldng  a  mighty  responsibility. 
The  Senator  is  really  thwarting  the 
ability  of  this  institution  to  try  to 
reach  a  compromise. 

In  a  spirit  of  compromise  late  last 
week.  I  indicated  to  the  chairman  that 
we  would,  on  this  side,  be  willing  to 
discuss  a  freestanding  bill  which  would 
in  every  way  protect  the  rights  of 
those,  again,  whom  I  respect,  although 
disagree  with,  in  terms  of  the  authori- 
zation for  the  SDI  Program.  My  good 
friend  from  Georgia  characterized  it 
as  a  Joke,  and  I  am  sure  he  meant 
nothing  personal  in  that.  But  I  say,  if 
that  were  a  Joke,  that  effort  I  under- 
took, then  what  happened  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  Mississippi, 
faced  with  a  like  situation,  determined 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  that  this  type  of  legislation  would 
be  taken  out?  I  say  to  those  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  a 
similar  situation  arose  in  their  com- 
mittee, and  again  it  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  committee  to  take  out 
and  allow  in  a  freestanding  situation 
the  ability  to  address  the  arms  control 
issue. 

So  it  was  not  considered  a  Joke  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  nor 
was  it  considered  a  joke  in  the  judici- 
ary and  foreign  relations  arena  where 
they  are  Jointly  addressing  that 
matter.  And  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
done  a  lot  of  work  over  the  weekend. 


will  soon  address  the  future  work  and 
the  assurance  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  gave 
him— or  was  it  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee—that hearings  are  going  to  be  held 
on  the  very  issues  embraced  in  the 
Nunn-Levin  amendment. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia,  let  us  not  say  the  only  solu- 
tion to  this  disagreement  is  to  bring 
down  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
Let  us  proceed,  on  the  assumption 
that  cloture  is  not  invoked  today,  to 
determine  if  there  is  not  a  means  by 
which  to  protect  the  rights  of  both 
sides  on  this  issue  and  allow  the  bill  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  and  I  assure  him  that  I 
wiU  certainly  keep  an  open  ear  as  to 
any  proposals  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory in  terms  of  working  out  the  di- 
lemma we  are  in  now. 

The  measure  I  referred  to  as  a  joke 
was  one  where  the  Senator  said  we 
would  simply  pull  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  out  of  this  bill,  keep  the 
SDI  funding  in,  give  the  President  $4.5 
billion  and  allow  him  to  decide  what 
tests  he  wants  to  conduct,  whether 
they  comply  with  the  ABM  Treaty  or 
not.  That  to  me  is  not  worthy  of  a  seri- 
ous discussion. 

What  I  did  say  would  be  taken  very 
seriously,  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  his  colleagues  chose  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  take  the  issues  that  go  to- 
gether, that  is,  the  SDI  money  and 
how  you  spend  the  money,  put  those 
in  a  package,  and  separate  that  out 
from  this  bill.  It  depends  on  how  the 
proposition  is  phrased. 

When  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
says  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
thinking  about  taldng  this  bill  down, 
first  of  all,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  bill  is  not  up. 
You  cannot  take  something  down  that 
is  not  up.  The  problem  is  that  we 
cannot  get  the  bill  up.  We  cannot  get 
it  on  the  floor  for  debate.  We  cannot 
get  it  here  for  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. We  cannot  get  even  a  meaning- 
ful discussion  on  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  So  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  taking  it  down.  What  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  about  4  or  5  days  is  to 
get  the  bill  up. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  it  is  the  majority  leader's 
decision  about  how  many  times  to  ask 
for  cloture  votes.  It  is  his  decision 
about  what  we  have  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  only  thing  I  have  said 
is  that  I  would  recommend  to  him  that 
we  not  try  to  get  cloture  if  we  cannot 
get  it  today  unless  he  knows  of  other 


votes  that  may  be  available  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day.  That  is,  of  course,  his 
decision,  not  mine. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  accu- 
rately quoted  in  the  Washington  Post, 
he  says  he  has  41  votes  and  those  41 
votes  are  locked  in  on  voting  against 
cloture.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  see 
no  need  of  going  over  and  over  and 
over  this  procedure.  I  think  we  might 
as  well  realize  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
come  up  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  want  it  to  come  up 
and  as  long  as  those  41  votes  stick 
with  him.  That  is  simply  the  way  the 
Senate  rules  work.  That  is  the  way  the 
arithmetic  works.  This  is  the  way  we 
run  this  Senate.  I  respect  the  rules.  I 
respect  the  right  of  the  Senator  to 
pocket  41  votes,  get  an  ironclsul  com- 
mitment and  prevent  us  from  consid- 
ering the  bill.  Any  41  Senators  who 
want  to  prevent  a  bill  coming  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  can  do  so  by 
the  rules.  There  is  nothing  that  is  abu- 
sive of  the  rules  in  that  respect.  But  I 
can  count  and  I  see  no  need  in  basical- 
ly coming  here  every  day  and  debating 
for  an  hour  before  we  have  cloture  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  41  votes 
and  they  are  going  to  stick. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  Will  the  Senator 
once  again  address  the  issue  of  how 
the  Appropriations  Committee 
reached  its  decision  and,  if  the  Judici- 
ary and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
are  continxiing  their  work,  why  is  it  so 
essential  that  this  amendment  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  time,  recognizing  that 
other  committees  have  made  a  deci- 
sion not  to  raise  this  issue  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  answer  is  very 
simple,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virgin- 
ia, and  I  have  said  this  several  times, 
but  it  bears  repeating.  That  is.  when 
you  give  the  money  out,  you  also 
attach  any  conditions  that  you  want 
to  attach.  If  you  do  not  attach  the 
conditions  to  the  money,  then  you  are 
playing  a  rather  simplistic  game  that 
has  no  real  conclusion.  We  have  $4.5 
billion  in  the  bill  that  we  are  giving  to 
the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  for  appropriate  tests  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  which  they 
have  outlined  before  the  committee. 

They  have  told  us  the  tests  they  are 
going  to  conduct.  They  testified  on 
that  and  they  have  said  all  of  these 
fall  within  what  is  luiown  as  the  tradi- 
tioruil  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
That  is  all  we  are  asldng  for,  that  they 
continue  that  plan,  but  the  executive 
branch  now  has  a  different  position. 
They  are  saying  they  have  the  right  to 
unilaterally  change  or  reinterpret  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  they  have  the  right 
then  to  conduct  those  tests  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion  than  what  they  have  pre- 
scribed before  our  committee. 

So  the  Senator's  answer  is  very,  very 
clear.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  remove 
the  money  and  the  conditions,  we  will 


do  so.  If  the  Senator  simply  wants  to 
remove  the  conditions  and  send  a 
blank  check,  that  is  not  acceptable.  I 
think  that  is  clear  to  all  people  here. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  have  the  money  in  the  supplemen- 
tal for  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
program.  They  have  some  money  on 
heavy  lift.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
testing.  The  supplemental  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  issue.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  supplemental  for  these 
tests  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  compelling  reason  for 
them  to  attach  that  condition. 

There  is  going  to  be  no  money  for 
testing  in  any  other  bill  this  year 
except  the  final  appropriation  bill  or 
continuing  resolution,  so  tliis  is  the 
only  logical  vehicle  through  which  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will  about  what 
kind  of  tests  we  expect  the  administra- 
tion to  conduct. 

It  is  just  very  plain. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  about  3  or  4  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  4  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  on  the  floor, 
and  the  Senator  from  Calif omia— Sen- 
ator Wilson  was  here  a  few  minutes 
ago — if  we  are  going  to  have  extensive 
debate  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  us  really  to  get  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  what  it 
says  and  what  it  means,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive balance  of  power.  I  saw  a  com- 
ment by  Senator  Wilson  last  Wednes- 
day in  which  he  asserted,  talking 
about  section  233  and  whether  the 
President  can  unilaterally  terminate  a 
treaty  or  reinterpret  a  treaty: 

It  is  the  President  who  has  the  ability  to 
enter  into  the  negotiations  leading  to  a 
treaty,  to  consummate  that  treaty  with  his 
signature  and,  if  he  chooses  to.  without  ben- 
efit of  action  by  Congress,  to  abrogate  a 
treaty  when  he  sees  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
does  he  agree  with  that  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
as  yet  not  had  the  opportunity  to  fa- 
miliarize myself  with  the  full  text  of 
this  colloquy  on  the  subject.  I  will  do 
so  and  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  the  Senator  is  consid- 
ering this  very  assertive  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  California,  could  I 
refer  him  to  a  very  profound  state- 
ment, made  June  6.  1979,  in  the  course 
of  debating  the  Taiwan  Defense 
Treaty  which  President  Carter  had 
terminated,  by  none  other  than  the 
eminent  authority,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner].  Quoting  Sena- 
tor Warner: 

[A]  treaty  may  be  terminated  only  by  a 
subsequent    statute    or    by    a    subsequent 
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traatj  or  by  aome  aubaequent  instnunent  of 
■imiiar  lUtus  uid  fOTce.  *  *  *  Any  other  con- 
cluaton  would,  of  neoeaslty.  contemplate  the 
temlnation  of  Uw  by  aome  action  not  Itaelf 
arialng  to  the  dignity  of  Uw.  That  would  not 
■oooid  with  the  basic  concepts  of  democrat- 
ic govenunoit.  since  it  would  imply  that,  al- 
though law  la  to  be  made  only  with  the  par- 
tidpatfcm  of  the  pecwle's  repreaenUUves,  it 
cannot  be  unmade  without  the  same  form  of 
piyiiiar  cooaent  Thoae  of  us  from  Virginia. 
whenever  confronted  with  an  InterpreUUon 
of  our  Conatitution,  understandably  look  to 
the  wiadom  and  guidance  of  none  other 
than  Thomaa  Jefferson  [who  wrote  in]  the 
manual  of  parliamentary  procedure  for  use 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  found  in 
every  deak  In  this  Chamber  (that!  "The  leg- 
islature alone  can  declare  [treaties]  in- 
trlmted  and  rescinded." 

So  I  say  that  this  is  probably  as 
direct  a  refutation  of  the  assertion 
made  last  week  by  the  Senator  from 
California  as  I  could  find  by  an  emi- 
nent authority.  As  I  say,  I  have  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  in  the 
last  few  days  in  reviewing  the  rather 
profound  statements  made  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Senator 
GoLDWATBt  and  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  when 
that  treaty  was  terminated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  We  had  a  long  debate  on 
it  There  were  a  lot  of  statements 
made.  And  what  I  have  been  literaUy 
astounded  by  is  how  many  times  there 
is  a  direct  contradiction  between  what 
the  Senators  who  are  now  leading  this 
extended  debate  said  at  that  time, 
when  we  had  a  Democratic  President 
and  one  treaty,  and  what  they  are 
saying  now  when  we  have  a  Republi- 
can President  and  a  different  treaty. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  day  or 
so.  I  will  be  laying  this  out. 

I  notice  that  Senator  Hatch  made 
some  statements  this  weekend  about 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  foreign  policy,  and  so  forth, 
and  those  are  directly  contradicted  in 
the  petition  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  were  an  interesting 
number  of  signatories  on  that  brief. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  an  extensive 
discussion  here  about  what  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  means. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  I  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NT7NN.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution since  1979  that  has  affected 
this  issue. 

So  we  are  going  to  see  whether  the 
question  here  is  one  of  principle  or 
whether  the  answer  to  the  views  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  comes  from 
other  sources. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  stand  by  the  statement  I  made  on 
this  floor  in  1979.  The  premise  of  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  to  be  that  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate difference  of  opinion  in  this 
Chamber  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
that  treaty.  In  the  course  of  this  bill 
and  other  debates,  we  will  address 
those  issues. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  for  jrielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposing  the 
motion  to  proceed,  because  I  believe 
there  are  strong  reasons  not  to  consid- 
er the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  on  the  merits  at  this  time. 

My  position  does  not  turn  on  any  in- 
terest in  delay.  But  this  bill  has  a  pro- 
vision which,  in  effect,  sanctions  the 
narrow  Interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  I  believe  is  unwise. 

First,  there  are  unfinished  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  sit- 
ting Jointly  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  a  series  of  hearings  by  those  two 
committees,  sitting  Jointly.  I  serve  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  am  the 
ranlung  Republican  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Law  Subcommittee,  and  we 
have  been  considering  the  constitu- 
tional issues  raised  on  this  matter. 
There  is  a  considerable  niunber  of  wit- 
nesses yet  to  be  heard.  There  had  been 
a  hearing  set  for  today,  but  that  hear- 
ing has  been  put  off  until  Jime.  It  is 
my  view  that  until  those  hearings  are 
completed,  it  is  premature  to  consider 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  determines  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Beyond  that,  we  still  await  the  de- 
taUed  analysis  by  the  distingtiished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Nunh.  More  than  2 
monttis  ago.  Senator  Nukk  issued  a 
series  of  three  papers,  but  one  was  in- 
complete because  he  had  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  complete  his  analy- 
sis of  the  negotiating  record.  I  have 
checked  with  Senator  Nunn  periodical- 
ly, and  that  report  has  still  not  been 
filed.  This  morning.  Senator  Nuhw  ad- 
vises that  it  will  be  fUed  in  S-407 
before  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  suggest  that,  at  least  in  part,  the 
delay  in  fiUng  that  report  is  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  issue  as  to  whether 
the  narrow  or  the  broad  Interpretation 
is  correct.  I  make  no  statement  today 
about  which  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  I  do  say 
emphatically  that  it  is  a  complex 
issue,  a  very  Important  issue,  and  the 
Senate  ought  not  rush  to  Judgment 


before  we  have  all  the  facts  on  this 
matter. 

Beyond  the  information  which  is  not 
yet  in  hand,  on  the  negotiating  record 
and  the  ratification  record,  there  is 
the  record  of  subsequent  practices  of 
the  parties.  It  was  only  last  week  that 
the  administration  finally  filed  certain 
documents  relating  to  the  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties,  after  this  Sen- 
ator and  many  other  Senators  pressed 
to  have  those  documents  disclosed. 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  it  is  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NDNN.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  time,  on  my  side. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 
Mr.  NUNN.  One  minute. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
because  he  has  done  a  lot  of  work  in 
this  area,  and  I  concur  in  what  he  has 
said  about  the  complexity  of  the  issue. 
I  had  already  done  an  analysis  back 
in  February  and  March,  when  I  issued 
those  statements  on  the  negotiating 
record.  I  had  completed  that  analysis. 
I  had  a  large  group  of  papers  address- 
ing that  to  be  filed  at  that  time  be- 
cause we  had  done  considerable  rewrit- 
ing in  trying  to  present  that  negotiat- 
ing record  In  clear  fashion.  So  that  the 
delay  in  filing  my  classified  report  has 
come  from  the  rewriting,  rather  than 
any  kind  of  further  assessment. 

We  have  taken  the  Sofaer  report, 
which  we  had  last  week,  and  worked 
on  it  over  the  weekend.  We  also  looked 
at  the  subsequent  practices,  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  asked 
for  and  which  are  in  S.  407.  We  think 
there  are  some  Interesting  revelations 
there,  a  few  things  that  come  close  to 
being  smoking  guns,  in  favor  of  the 
traditional  interpretation.  We  will 
have  to  look  at  that  more  carefully.  I 
wlU  file  the  report  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
additional  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  because  I  think  this  is  a  valu- 
able colloquy,  and  it  is  one  which 
other  Senators  have  an  Interest  in.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  pace  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  but  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

In  concluding,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  because 
he  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this 
matter. 

I  commend  the  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  we  will  find  interest- 
ing things  there.  I  will  have  my  classi- 
fied report  filed  In  S.  407  today.  It  is 


my  hope— and  I  have  received  word 
this  morning— that  it  will  be  declassi- 
fied today,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  put  It  out  this  weekend  in  declassi- 
fied form. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Seimtor  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  his  kind  comments.  I 
accept  his  statement  that  it  has  not 
been  because  of  uncertainty  in  his  po- 
sition but  an  interest  in  writing  a 
report  which  is  clear.  But  I  think  the 
latter  statement  illustrates  the  com- 
plexity of  this  issue. 

It  is  hard  to  come  to  grips  with  all 
the  evidence  and  to  articulate  the 
issues  in  a  way  which  can  make  sense. 
It  is  a  very  complicated  matter. 

I  have  had  the  subsequent  practices 
reviewed  as  well;  based  on  the  infor- 
mation provided  to  me,  I  agree  that 
there  are  smoking  giuis,  but  I  think 
they  may  be  pointed  In  the  other  dl- 
rectiotL  I  think  they  may  be  pointed  in 
the  direction  for  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  issue  can 
be  resolved  by  analyses  in  S.  407  in 
secret  or  by  generalizations  by  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor.  This  issue  can  only 
be  resolved  when  we  deal  with  the 
hard  evidence  and  an  analysis,  with 
other  Senators  participating,  with  the 
public  informed  as  to  what  the  facts 
are.  and  with  the  media  privy  to  those 
matters.  Then  we  can  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  this  very  important  issue. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
more  important  Issue  is  going  to  face 
this  body  this  year  than  what  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Riding  on  it  now  are  $4.5  bil- 
lion, which  is  a  lot,  but  I  believe  that 
even  more  will  ride  on  this  issue  than 
$4.5  billion.  We  need  to  see  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  need  to  see  the  subse- 
quent practices.  We  need  to  analyze 
them.  We  need  to  finish  the  hearings 
that  are  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Judge  Sofaer  was  scheduled  to  come 
before  that  committee  today.  He  is 
going  to  come  before  that  committee 
in  June,  after  he  finishes  his  subse- 
quent practices  analysis. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  a  procedure,  when  Judge 
Sofaer  comes  in  the  next  round  of 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees,  that  some- 
body very  knowledgeable  opposing 
Judge  Sofaer  appear  at  the  witness 
table  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  that 
Senator  Nuim  can  do  that  or  Mr. 
Robert  Bell,  a  very  distinguished  staff- 
er who  has  done  an  exhaustive  work.  I 
have  talked  at  length  with  Judge 
Sofaer  and  Mr.  Bell,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  illuminating  for  this  body  and 
for  the  American  public  to  see  these 


knowledgeable  witnesses  side  by  side 
responding  to  questions  from  knowl- 
edgeable Senators  on  what  the  negoti- 
ating record  means. 

That  is  a  prodigious  task,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  an  issue  that  this  body 
is  not  prepared  to  decide  today. 

This  debate  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  not  going  to  be  de- 
terminative of  the  real  issues  facing 
this  body.  I  agree  with  Senator  Nunh 
and  Senator  Levin  that  the  Ebcecutlve 
ought  to  not  be  handed  a  blank  check. 

I  believe  there  are  important  issues 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  con- 
sider as  to  whether  SDI  is  realistic  and 
feasible.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  for  reasons  I  have  put  in  the 
Record  in  my  floor  statement  last 
Wednesday,  but  I  believe  that  is  still 
subject  to  debate. 

I  believe  this  body  has  to  consider 
what  is  the  appropriate  level  of  fund- 
ing. The  committee  has  come  forward 
with  $4.5  billion.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
right.  Last  year  on  the  appropriations 
process  I  voted  for  lesser  funding  for 
the  SDI. 

I  believe  that  those  are  issues  which 
this  body  has  to  take  up.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  context  of  saying  that  we  are  le- 
gally bound  by  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion if  in  fact  we  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  If  it  is  determined 
after  analysis,  debate,  and  reflection 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
bound  by  the  narrow  interpretation, 
so  be  it.  I  believe  we  ought  to  abide  by 
the  ABM  Treaty.  But  if  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  narrow  interpretation.  I 
believe  it  is  unwise  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  to  spend  more  money,  in 
the  billions  perhaps,  by  conforming  to 
the  narrow  interpretation,  if  we  are 
not  obligated  to  do  so.  It  is  also  imwlse 
to  incur  the  long  delays  that  may  be  3, 
4,  or  more  years  by  observing  the 
narrow  interpretation  if  in  fact  we  are 
not  bound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  move, 
briskly  because  we  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  time,  to  some  of  the  consider- 
ations on  the  merits  and  put  before 
this  body,  the  American  public,  and 
the  media  for  consideration  some  of 
the  negotiating  record  which  we  are 
now  permitted  to  do  for  the  first  time 
because  it  has  been  declassified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  1 
minute  from  the  majority  leader  yield- 
ed on  this  side  of  time  for  a  brief  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  ask  the  time  to  be  announced  that 
both  sides  have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  5 
minutes  remaining;  the  majority 
leader  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Before  we  proceed 
with  this,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  the  question  whether  he 


would  entertain  the  possibility  per- 
haps of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment if  it  should  be  required,  to 
extend  the  time  for  debate  perh^js  for 
about  5  or  10  additional  minutes  this 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  request 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  agree 
with  a  great  deal  of  what  my  coUeague 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  that  we  are 
binding  the  United  States  to  abide  by 
the  traditional  Interpretation  in  this 
bUl.  We  are  not  binding  the  United 
States  to  do  that.  We  are  sajrlng  that 
the  President  has  to  stick  to  that  pro- 
gram that  he  outlined  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  traditiorud  inter- 
pretation, until  Congress  authorizes 
otherwise. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  rigid  de- 
termination that  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation is  the  correct  interpretation. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  says  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  traditional  interpretation. 
There  is  nothing  in  there  like  that. 

It  simply  says  that  the  tests  he  con- 
ducts must  be  the  tests  that  he  has 
laid  out  for  our  committee,  which  au- 
thorized spending  $4.5  billion  for  SDI. 
and  he  cannot  move  to  other  tests 
without  coming  back  and  asking  our 
authority.  We  would  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  MX  basing  mode  or 
anything  else. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  another  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  anyone  believes  this 
amendment  does  not  reflect  that, 
there  could  be  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, if  we  could  ever  get  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  simply  that. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  say  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  the  President  will 
not  go  beyond  the  program  he  has 
outlined  in  our  committee  in  spending 
the  $4.5  billion.  He  has  said  he  will 
spend  it  under  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation. That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  We  are  not  trying  to 
say  which  interpretation  is  correct 
here  at  this  time. 

I  believe  strongly  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation is  correct,  and  I  will  be 
debating  that  point  because  we  are  in 
the  debate.  That  is  not  what  the 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
because  the  language  of  this  provision 
specifically  says  that  funds  "may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  develop  or 
test  antiballistic   missiles  or  compo- 
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nents  that  are  sea  based,  space  based. 
m  mobOe-land  based." 

Althoush  there  is  a  way  to  get  out  of 
that,  t*»i«  amendment  has  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  being  the  first  interpreta- 
tiOD  by  the  17.8.  Senate  of  what  the 
fLTOM  Treaty  means.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
deviation  from  the  limitation  on  this 
amendment,  the  President  has  to 
crane  back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  which 
has  to  pass  a  Joint  resolution  which 
will  first  be  referred  to  committee, 
heard,  and  then  decided.  We  know  as  a 
matter  of  practical  experience  that 
once  the  UjS.  Senate  has  taken  a  vote 
on  a  matter,  that  pretty  well  fixes  it 
unless  some  very  cmnpelllng  new  fac- 
tual information  to  the  contrary  is 
subsequently  brought  forward. 

The  ACTINO  PRESTOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional 
minutes.        

Mr.  WARNER.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  might  discuss  the 
overall  time  situation. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  10  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  be 
yielded  3  minutes  off  the  time  so  that 
Imay  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  do  my  best.  I 
hope  to  have  a  few  minutes  myself  on 
this. 

Why  do  we  not  say  an  additional  15 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  moment,  if  we  can  deal  with  10 
minutes.  I  would  like  to  consult  the 
minority  leader  before  acting  on  his 
behalf.  There  could  be  schedules  in 
the  Senate.  Senators  know  this  vote 
was  to  occur  in  the  time  frame  estab- 
lished. I  want  to  make  sure  we  are  ac- 
commodating all  Members. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  10  minutes  has  now 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's request? 

Mr.  WARNER.  And  time  be  equally 
divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  cor- 
rect. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

another  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  I  shall 

proceed  as  rapidly  as  passible. 


Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  I  will  point  first  to 
draft  provisions  which  were  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  In  articles  6.1 
and  6.2.  that  were  later  stricken.  They 
contained  language  which  would  have 
removed  all  doubt  about  the  narrow 
interpretation  being  correct. 

In  article  6.1  there  was  language  "to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  compo- 
nents" and  in  article  6.2  (which  later 
became  5.1),  there  was  language 
"other  de\'lces  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  these  components." ' 

Had  this  language  been  retained, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  about 
the  narrow  Interpretation  having  been 
correct.  But  the  exclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage at  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet 
negotiators  raises  an  inference  and 
probably  a  strong  Inference  in  favor  of 
the  broad  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  shows  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  were  unwilling 
to  limit  testing  and  development  of 
ABM  exotics  in  air-based  mode  and 
not  Just  in  fixed  land-based  mode. 

I  refer  to  a  series  of  documents 
which  come  from  the  negotiating 
record. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  August  24,  1971, 
there  was  a  reference  to  articles  6.1 
and  6.2  and  then  on  August  31.  Gener- 
al Trusov  of  the  Soviet  Union  respond- 
ed that  he  did  not  consider  it  reasona- 
ble or  necessary  to  consider  a  provi- 
sion covering  what  he  called  undefined 
ideas.  He  later  said  that  there  was  an 
undesirable  element  of  vagueness  as  to 
what  the  United  States  wanted  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gen- 
eral Trusov's  response  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salt  Delegation.  HsLsufKi.  Finland 

Date:  August  31.  1971. 

Time:  11:55  to  12:55. 

Place:  U-S.  Embassy.  Helsinki. 

Subject:  Salt. 

PartlclpanU:  U.S.— Captain  W.  O. 
McLean.  Lt.  Col.  P.  P.  DeSimone.  USSR— 
U.  Gen.  K.  A.  Trousov.  VAdm.  P.  V.  Sin- 
etsky.  CoL  V.  N.  Anyutin.  Mr.  Yu.  K. 
Bardin. 

Trusov  said  that  he  would  like  to  return 
to  clarification  of  paragraph  1,  Article  6  of 
the  D.S.  draft  ABM  Agreement  which  Gen- 
eral Allison  had  promised  him  at  the  end  of 
their  last  conversation.  He  wanted  to  Imow 


■  The  language  referred  to  was  provided  later  for 
context,  as  follows: 

Art.  « 1 )  reads: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  ABM  Interceptor 
missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform 
the  functions  of  these  components." 

Art.  6(2)  reads: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop  or 
produce  for  or  test  or  deploy  in  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  modes,  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  ABM  radars,  or 
other  devices  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components." 


what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  spoke  of  an 
ABM  system  which  does  not  include  launch- 
ers, interceptor  miasUes  and  radars,  and 
aslied  for  an  example.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  give  a  concrete  example,  and  that 
was  an  important  part  of  understanding  the 
reason  for  the  paragraph  in  question.  Since 
both  sides  agree  that  the  ABM  llmltationa 
we  develop  will  be  long-lasting  and  that  we 
can  only  specifically  limit  the  systems  and 
components  which  exist  today,  the  U.S  side 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  reasonable 
and  desirable  to  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
components  which  might  perform  the  ABM 
mission  tomorrow  but  which  are  not  in  ex- 
istence today.  Trusov  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  reasonable  or  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  provision  covering  what  he  called 
undefined  ideas,  maintaining  that  the  provi- 
sion In  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  for 
review  and  amendment  would  be  sufficient. 
He  said  that  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  future  systems  would  be 
observed  by  our  national  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  review  process  could  take  care 
of  the  necessary  prohibition  or  limitation. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  a  provision  of  the 
kind  which  the  U.S.  side  has  proposed 
would  add  an  undesirable  element  of  vague- 
ness to  our  ABM  agreement. 

I  agreed  with  Trusov  that  the  process  of 
review  would  be  necessary  to  take  account 
of  developments  and  to  reexamine  the  ABM 
agreement  In  light  of  those  developments 
and  stated  that  we  had  such  a  provision  in 
our  text.  However,  we  also  feel  a  need  to 
avoid  channeling  arms  competition  in  a  new 
direction  with  the  search  by  either  side  lor 
ABM  means  not  specifically  constrained  In 
the  agreement.  Paragraph  1  of  our  Article  6 
was  directed  toward  filling  this  need.  Trusov 
said  that  his  understanding  of  paragraph  1, 
Article  6  was  that  it  referred  to  deployment 
and  he  repeated  his  argument  that  the  pos- 
sibUities  it  foresees  could  be  dealt  with  by 
national  verification  means  and  the  review 
process. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  is  a  document 
as  of  September  15,  1971,  which  I  ask 
to  include  in  the  Record  supportive  of 
the  narrow  interpretation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SALT  Delegation.  Helsinki.  Finland 

Date:  September  15, 1971. 

Time:  10:00-11:30  a.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  Discussion  of  Articles  2  and  6  (V). 

Participants:  U.S.— Mr.  SJI.  Oraybeal. 
Col.  Charles  PltzGerald.  USSR— Mr.  Viktor 
Karpov.  Mr.  A.A.  Pedenko. 

At  the  September  15  meeting  between 
Graybeal  and  Karpov.  accompanied  by  Pltz- 
Gerald and  Pedenko.  the  Soviets  Ubled  new 
Articles  2  and  6(V).  (See  attachment.) 

The  discussion  started  with  Article  6(V). 
Karpov  argued  that  the  new  formulation  of 
Soviet  paragraph  1  (U.S.  paragraph  2)  of 
Article  6<V)  obviates  the  requirement  for 
the  phrase  "other  devices  for  performing 
the  fimctions  of  these  components"  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  U.S.  paragraph  2.  The  So- 
viets were  proposing  to  eliminate  specific 
listing  of  ABM  system  components  (launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars)  and  substitute 
the  word  "components"  (using  the  literal 
Russian  word  (komponenty)  for  this  instead 
of  the  word  for  "comixjnents"  (sredstva) 
used  in  Article  2  when  referring  to  launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars.  Karpov  agreed 


with  Oraybeal's  Interpretation  that  the 
Soviet  text  meant  "any  type  of  present  or 
future  components"  of  ABM  systems. 

Karpov  said  they  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  Oraybeal's  suggestion  that 
the  phrase  "specially  constructed  for  such 
systems"  be  dropped  from  the  Soviet  word- 
ing. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  "new  Article  6".  the  Soviet  text 
would  use  "and"  between  systems  and  com- 
ponents, while  the  U.S.  text  would  retain 
"or"  between  systems  and  components. 

Oraybeal  said  he  would  take  the  new 
Soviet  formulation  into  consideration  and 
refer  it  to  the  U.S.  Delegation.  It  was  agreed 
that  paragraph  1  of  U.S.  Article  6  would 
remain  bracketed  as  a  U.S.  proposal. 

After  a  brief  break,  the  discussion  turned 
to  Article  2.  Karpov  refused  to  accept  the 
U.S.  wording  "indistinguishable  from"  or 
"of  a  type  tested  In  an  ABM  mode".  He 
argued  that  "new  Article  6"  forbids  testing 
non-ABM  components  in  an  ABM  mode.  To 
Include  these  phrases  in  Article  2  implies 
that  there  can  be  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  inclusion  of  either  wording  In 
Article  2  is  incompatible  with  "new  Article 
8"  since  definitions  must  not  conflict  with 
obligations.  The  Soviet  side  could  under- 
stand the  requirement  for  this  language  in 
Article  2  if  there  were  no  prohibition  on 
such  testing,  but  inclusion  of  the  phrase  in 
Article  2  would  call  "new  Article  6"  into 
question. 

Karpov  also  said  the  U.S.  approach  to  Ar- 
ticle 2  is  unacceptable  with  or  without  the 
phrases  "indistinguishable  from"  or  "of  a 
type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode". 

Graybeal  argued  the  need  for  clear  and 
concise  definitions  to  Include  the  above 
phrases.  He  saw  no  incompatibility  between 
U.S.  Article  2  and  "new  Article  6".  In  fact. 
he  argued,  two  Articles  are  complementary 
to  each  other  when  the  U.S.  wording  is 
used. 

The  final  result  was  to  leave  each  side's 
version  of  the  entire  Article  2  in  brackets. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Karpov  and  Gray- 
beal would  make  only  Individual  reports  to 
their  respective  Heads  of  Delegation,  and 
the  remaining  problems  would  be  discussed 
further  at  the  new  mini-troika  (Parsons. 
Garthoff.  and  Graybeal  with  Timerbaev, 
KlshUov.  and  Karpov). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  go 
into  them  in  detail,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  but  time  does  not  permit  it. 
Then  there  was  a  series  of  proceed- 
ings on  December  20,  1971,  where  Se- 
menov,  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
repeatedly  asked  what  the  United 
States  had  in  mind  and  the  Soviets 
said:  "The  sides  cannot  and  must  not 
engage  in  discussions  or  questions  not 
known  to  anyone." 

I  ask  that  this  document  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salt  VI— US/USSR  Mini-Plenart  Meeting 
No.  10.  Soviet  Embassy,  1100  Hours.  De- 
cember 20.  1971 

Persons  Present:  Ambassador  Smith,  Am- 
bassador Parsons,  Mr.  Nitze,  Dr.  Brown, 
General  Allison.  Dr.  Garthoff.  Colonel  Pltz- 
Gerald. Mr.  Krimer  (Interpreter);  Minister 
Semenov,  Academician  Shchukln,  General 
Trusov,  Mr.  Grinevsky,  Mr.  Klshllov.  Colo- 
nel Anyutin,  Mr.  Artemiev  (Interpreter), 
Mr.  Novlkov  (BCilltary  Interpreter). 


Minister  Semenov  said.  In  regard  to  other 
ABM  systems,  suppose  that  the  draft  treaty 
on  limiting  ABM  systems  had  a  provision  on 
limiting  systems  other  than  those  now 
known  which  use  interceptors  and  launch- 
ers. What  would  result  from  such  a  provi- 
sion? Undoubtedly,  such  a  provision  would 
create  the  grounds  for  endless  arguments, 
uncertainties,  and  suspicions  with  all  the 
undesirable  implications  for  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  asked  if  the 
sides  could  in  working  out  a  draft  ABM 
Treaty  advocate  such  a  situation.  He  also 
asked  if  the  goal  of  the  two  Delegations 
isn't  Just  the  opposite,  that  is.  to  reach 
agreement  on  limiting  known  ABM  systems 
referred  to  in  Article  III  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  Certainly  such  limitations  on  known 
ABM  systems  constitute  a  factor  for  relax- 
ing international  tension  and  curbing  the 
race  In  strategic  arms  and  limiting  them. 
Such  a  responsible  International  document 
as  a  treaty  on  limiting  ABMs  must  be  pre- 
cise as  to  the  subject  of  the  agreement  to 
the  maxlmimi  extent  possible.  This  would 
ensure  the  viability  of  a  treaty  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  national  security 
of  the  sides. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  has  repeatedly  asked  what  the 
U.S.  side  has  In  mind  specifically  under 
other  ABM  systems.  This  question  has 
never  been  answered.  He  asked  how  then 
could  an  ABM  treaty  include  a  provision 
about  whose  content  the  sides  do  not  have 
the  vaguest  notion?  References  had  been 
made  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty.  In  the  Soviet  view  these  ref- 
erences were  not  convincing.  The  Outer 
Space  Treaty  and  the  Seabed  Treaties  had 
as  their  subject  obligations  of  a  much  more 
general  nature  than  ABM  systems.  They 
dealt  with  a  ban  on  emplacement  In  outer 
space  and  on  the  seabeds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  that  Is.  nuclear,  bacterio- 
logical, and  chemical  weapons.  Could  the 
sides  Include  In  an  ABM  Treaty  the  un- 
known without  risk  of  making  the  treaty  in- 
definite and  amorphous?  On  December  10 
the  Soviet  side  had  already  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  the  temptation  to  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  negotiations.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  the  question:  By  in- 
cluding other  systems  in  an  ABM  Treaty, 
would  we  not  be  placing  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition that  the  people  refer  to  in  the  saying 
"Go  I  know  not  where,  bring  I  know  not 
what?"  The  sides  cannot  and  must  not 
engage  in  discussion  of  questions  not  known 
to  anyone.  The  task  faced  by  the  two  sides 
Is  to  erect  reliable  barriers  against  deploy- 
ment of  known  ABM  components  In  excess 
of  the  levels  defined  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sides  undertake  obliga- 
tions not  to  create  a  territorial  ABM  sjrstem 
and  to  limit  ABM  deployments  around  cap- 
itals by  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
draft  treaty. 

Minister  Semenov  then  asked  what  would 
be  done  If  something  appears  In  the  future 
that  the  sides  should  talk  about.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  draft  ABM  Treaty  envisaged 
provisions  on  this  score.  Both  sides  recog- 
nize that  the  Treaty  on  limiting  ABMs 
would  be  of  unlimited  duration.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  supplementa- 
ry and  regular  review  when  the  need  arises. 
Articles  XIII  and  XTV.  which  are  prelimi- 
narily agreed  to,  provide  for  such  review.  If 
It  should  appear  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  a  provision  prohibiting 
or  limiting  other  ABM  components  In  addi- 
tion to  those  now  known,  this  can  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  procedtires  provided 
for  In  the  provision  on  review. 


Minister  Semenov  dedared  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pontbOity  of  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  aides  have 
agreed  In  the  Joint  Draft  Text  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  should  be  of  iinHmit^M<  dura- 
tion. This  Is  provided  In  paragraph  2  of  Arti- 
cle XV  which  provides  for  the  paaslbaity  of 
withdrawal  by  either  side  If  it  deckles  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  Inter- 
ests. This  provision  is  customarily  included 
in  such  major  Inter-state  documents  of  this 
kind.  It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
May  20  Agreement,  as  well  as  with  the 
agreed  provisions  of  the  draft  ABM  Treaty, 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  should.  In  principle, 
be  an  independent  document.  The  conclu- 
sion which  ensues  from  this  Is  that  IndusitHi 
In  Article  XV  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  a 
provision  making  operation  of  the  Treaty 
dependent  on  the  achievement  of  an  under- 
standing with  respect  to  strategic  offensive 
arms  is  without  foundation. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  at  Helsinki 
the  sides  had  advanced  to  a  certain  degree 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  Joint  Draft 
Text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  although  the  cen- 
tral questions  were  not  resolved.  Recently, 
here  In  Vienna,  despite  a  number  of  con- 
structive proposals  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
side,  there  has,  In  fact,  been  practically  no 
forward  movement  in  working  out  the  Joint 
Draft  Text  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Should  such 
a  situation  persist  it  could  create  an  impres- 
sion of  destructiveness  of  approach  in 
regard  to  this  question  which,  in  the  Soviet 
view,  should  be  avoided. 

Ambassador  Smith  thought  that  Mr.  Nitze 
might  have  some  observations  In  regard  to 
Academician  Shchukln's  Intervention  earli- 
er today. 

Mr.  Nitze  said  he  wanted  to  make  only  a 
partial  answer  to  one  of  the  points  ad- 
dressed by  Academician  Shchukln  today. 
Under  Article  III  of  the  U.S.  pn^xMed  text 
for  an  ABM  Treaty,  the  two  sides  could 
deploy  ABM  defenses  for  either  the  capital 
or  a  limited  number  of  IC3M  silos.  In  either 
case  there  would  be  a  limitation  of  four 
MARCs  In  the  general  areas  specified  In  Ar- 
ticle HI.  lilARCis  so  limited  as  to  number 
and  geographical  locations  would  fully  meet 
the  concerns  both  sides  have  in  regard  to 
the  permitted  ABM  radars  being  used  as  the 
basis  for  development  of  an  ABM  defense  of 
the  territory  of  the  country  or  for  a  thick 
defense  of  a  region. 

Minister  Semenov  asked  if  the  n.8.  side 
had  any  other  considerations  to  present. 

Ambassador  Smith  said  that  was  all  the 
U.S.  wanted  to  present  at  this  time. 

This  same  Soviet  position  was  set 
forth  In  January  11,  1972.  These  are 
Incomplete  extracts  and  the  full 
records  will  be  made  available  for 
analysis  and  I  do  not  purport  to  repre- 
sent that  is  all  there  is,  Mr.  President, 
only  that  there  is  strong  evidence  for 
the  broad  interpretation  that  has  to 
be  considered  in  an  overall  context. 

The  Soviet  side  continues  to  believe 
that  only  one  specific  set  of  current 
ABM  system  components  which  each 
side  clearly  understood  should  be  in- 
cluded in  an  ABM  Treaty.  Any  at- 
tempt to  include  unknown  matters  in 
such  a  treaty  were  bound  to  lead  to 
misunderstandings,  arguments,  and 
suspicions  with  all  the  undesirable 
consequences  ensuing  therefrom. 
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Lfeter  on  Jknuary  11  on  the  issue  of 
future  ABM  systems,  there  is  exten- 
sive dlacussiCMi  with  the  Soviets  object- 
inc  to  futures.  For  example.  Orinevsky 
said  the  treaty  referred  to  ABM  sys- 
tems which  were  defined  in  article  2 
and  "could  not  deal  with  unlmown. 
other  systems." 

A  later  quotation  from  the  memo- 
randum: "In  a  side  conversation,  Grln- 
evsky  indicated  to  Parsons  his  own  un- 
derstanding of  our  concern,  but  im- 
plied that  other  (presumably  military) 
members  of  his  delegation  were  un- 
yielding and  In  any  case  it  was  not  an 
actual  problem  at  this  time." 

I  ask  that  this  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRO.  as  f oUows: 

IIXMOKAHDOM  OP  COKVnSATIOH, 

VS.  S*u  Dklbbatior. 
Vienna,  Austria,  January  11. 1972. 
Subject  Nmrrowlng  differences  in  SALT. 
Ptrtidpaiits:  United  States  versus.  Ambas- 
sador J.  Orabam  Pmnon.  Dr.  Raymond 
L.  Oarthoff.  UASJl..  Mr.  O.A.  Orin- 
evsky. Mr.  N.&  KlshQov. 

Future  ABM  Systems 
A  sutetantlal  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. Klshilov.  whom  Oarthoff  had  advised 
earlier  that  day  that  the  US  side  might  wish 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  formulation 
provided   In   December,   pressed   on   what 
these  changes  would  be.  He  asked  if  Oarth- 
off had  a  new  text.  The  latter  replied  in  the 
negative.   Klshilov   then   produced   a  text 
trtMn  his  pocket,  which  on  quick  Inspection 
turned  out  to  be  a  Soviet  translation  of  the 
language  which  Oarthoff  had  provided  in 
mid-Deconber.  He  asked  Oarthoff  to  mark 
the  changes  which  the  American  side  would 
wish  to  make.  Oarthoff  repeated  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  provide  a  new  text,  and 
would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  However,  he 
would  point  out  some  things  that  might  be 
rendered  more  precisely.  He  then  suggested 
ttiat,  for  example,  rather  than  referring  to 
"consultation  and  agreement  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission",  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  to  consultation  In  the  Com- 
mission and  agreement  between  the  Parties. 
Orinevsky  nodded  understanding.  Oarthoff 
said  that  no  doubt  certain  other  editorial 
Improvements  could  be  made,  concerning 
precise  reference  to  ABM  components,  etc. 
In  general,  the  formulation  could  probably 
be  refined  in  a  number  of  ways;  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  it  contained, 
Orinevsky  then  suggested  a  "simplified"  ap- 
prtMCli,  which  both  he  and  Klshilov  point- 
edly (and  no  doubt  disingenuously)   said 
they  had  Just  worked  out  on  the  way  to  the 
restaurant.  The  gist  of  Grinevsky's  sugges- 
tion was  that  if  the  occasion  should  arise  to 
considn  such  other  systems,  they  could  be 
considered   in   the   Standing   Consultative 
Commission  in  accordance  with  Article  XIII 
(conveying    the    (Commission's    mandate). 
Oarthoff  asked  what  would  happen  if  such 
consultation  did  not  lead  to  an  agreed  con- 
duaion.  Would  a  party,  wishing  to  deploy 
such  a  system,  be  able  to  do  so  or  not?  Orin- 
evsky said  that  was  a  question  which  did  not 
need  to  be  asked,  that  the  whole  question 
was  at  present  hypothetical.  Oarthoff  said 
that  such  systems  might  at  present  be  hypo- 
thetical, but  the  treaty  as  as  whole  either 


would  or  would  not  allow  a  party  to  deploy 
some  presenUy  unidentified  ABM  system  or 
component  at  a  future  time  if  the  matter 
were   not   resolved    through   consultation. 
Orinevsky  said  that  it  could  do  so,  and  that 
the  other  side  always  had  the  recourse  of 
"ArUcle  XV"  (withdrawal).   Oarthoff  and 
Parsons  noted  that  withdrawal  would  be  a 
rather  severe  action,  and  while  always  avail- 
able as  a  last  resort,  should  not  be  relied 
upon  as  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  could 
be  resolved,  in  other  ways,  Oarthoff  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  relying  on  Article  XV. 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  Article  XIV 
(amendment).  He  suggested  that  perhaps  an 
Agreed  Minute  might  refer  to  both  Articles 
XIII  and  XTV.  At  this  point,  the  conversa- 
tion divided  into  separate  discussions  be- 
tween Parsons  and  Orinevsky  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Oarthoff  and  KlshUov  on  the 
other.  While  Orinevsky  was  adamant  on 
resting  with  Article  XIII,  KlshUov  (inltiaUy) 
agreed  with  Oarthoff  on  possible  resort  to 
Article  XTV.  When  the  two  conversations 
again   merged,   this   discrepancy   came   to 
light,  and  after  brief  spirited  and  disjointed 
exchanges,  Klshilov  agreed  with  Orinevsky 
that  the  attempt  to  word  a  formulation  con- 
cerning Article  XTV  "had  not  worked  out". 
Orinevsky  said  that  the  treaty  referred  to 
ABM  systems,  which  were  defined  in  Article 
II.  I  could  not  deal  with  unltnown  other  sys- 
tems. Oarthoff  challenged  this  interpreU- 
tlon  on  two  grounds:  first  the  treaty  dealt 
not   only   with   ABM   systems   comprising 
componente  identified  in  Article  II,  but  aU 
ABM  systems;  second,  the  issue  did  not  con- 
cern  "other"   systems,   but   rather   future 
ABM  systems.  He  asked  Orinevsky  whether 
in  the  light  of  Articles  I,  II,  and  III,  Orin- 
evsky considered  that  a  party  would  have 
the  right— assuming  consultations  were  held 
and  did  not  lead  to  agreement— to  deploy  all 
around  the  country,  say  a  thousand  stations 
for  firing  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  laser  Intercep- 
tor beams.  Orinevsky  said  no,  it  would  not 
have  such  a  right.  But.  he  countered,  it 
should  be  able  to  place  "telescopes".  Oarth- 
off asked  If  he  meant  sensors  which  could 
serve  the  role,  played  by  ABM  radars,  and 
Orinevsky  replied  that  was  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Also,  "other"  systems  might  or  might 
not  be  for  ABM  purposes,   but  the  U.S. 
wanted  to  have  a  veto  over  them.  CJarthoff 
remarked  that  he  had  noted  that  morning 
constant  Soviet  reference  to  "other"  sys- 
tems rather  than  "future"  systems.  But  the 
two  issues  should  not  be  confused.  If  there 
were  a  question  as  to  whether  some  system 
was  in  fact  an  ABM  system  or  component  or 
not,  that  would  clearly  be  a  subject  for  con- 
sultation, and  if  there  were  a  serious  diver- 
gence perhaps  there  would  be  need  for  re- 
course to  withdrawal,  as  Orinevsky  had  sug- 
gested. However,  what  Oarthoff  was  refer- 
ring to— and  what  the  US  was  particularly 
concerned  about— was  precisely  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  of  some  new  kind  in 
the  future.  Oarthoff  repeated  his  reference 
to  laser  ABM  interceptors  as  an  example.  In 
a  side  conversation,  Orinevsky  indicated  to 
Parsons  his  own  understanding  of  our  con- 
cern, but  impUed  that  other  (presumably 
military)  members  of  his  Delegation  were 
unyielding,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  an 
actual  problem  at  this  time. 

In  a  briefer  separate  conversation.  Klshi- 
lov conceded  that  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  to- 
gether would  ban  future  ABM  systems  or 
components.  (Comment:  The  confusion  and 
discrepancy  between  the  Soviet  participants 
over  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  Articles 
I.  II.  and  III  of  the  ABM  draft  Treaty  with 
respect  to  future  ABM  systems,  and  over 


possible  solutions,  seem  to  indicate  absence 
of  a  clear  and  thought-through  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  the 
present  time.) 

Oarthoff  emphasized,  and  Parsons  con- 
curred, that  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
common  understanding  between  the  two 
Delegations  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  Ar- 
ticles I,  II,  and  III  on  future  ABM  systems, 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  position  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the 
differences  which  had  emerged  in  the  dis- 
cussion (as  Indicated  above),  Orinevsky  reaf- 
firmed the  interest  and  readiness  of  the 
Soviet  side  to  continue  discussion  directed 
at  reaching  a  solution  on  this  subject.  Orin- 
evsky specifically  endorsed  Oarthoff 's  state- 
ment that  this  subject  should  be  resolved  in 
the  current  phase  of  the  talks. 

Again  on  January  14,  "Tnisov  af- 
firmed the  Soviet  position  that  it  is 
premature  to  discuss  limiting  systems 
which  are  now  nonexistent." 

I  ask  that  this  memorandum  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MmORAMDUM  OF  CONVERSATION, 

U.S.  SALT  DEI.EGATIOH, 

Vienna,  Austria,  January  14,  1972. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  United  States,  Lt.  General  R. 
B.  Allison.  Colonel  C.  G.  PitzGerald,  and 
Lt.  Colonel  P.  P.  DeSlmone.  U.S.S.R., 
Oen-Lt  K.  A.  Trusov.  Colonel  B.  T.  Suri- 
kov.  and  Colonel  S.  I.  Baranovsky. 
Future  Systems 
I  asked  Trusov  If  he  could  repeat,  so  that  I 
could  be  sure  of  understanding.  Academi- 
cian   Shchukln's    mini-plenary    statement 
concerning  future  ABM  systems.  Trusov  af- 
firmed the  Soviet  position  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  discuss  limiting  systems  which  are 
now  nonexistent,  and  that  if  and  when  such 
systems  appear  their  limitation  would  be 
subject  to  discussion  under  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XIII  and  XIV  of  the  Draft  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  regret 
the  necessity  to  consider  even  at  this 
stage  matters  of  this  complexity  in 
such  a  time  frame,  and  I  think  it  itali- 
cizes and  underlines  the  lack  of 
wisdom  of  proceeding  at  this  time  in 
this  context  without  a  full  debate  on 
the  origin  of  the  language  "currently 
consistent  of,"  which  has  been  cited  by 
many  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  narrow  interpretation  is  accu- 
rate. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

The  ACn'ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  yielded  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Its  origin  appears  on 
December  20  in  a  memorandum  from 
the  U.S.  delegation  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage "currently  consisting  of".  This 
document  shows  that  it  was  inserted 
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at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  "as 
a  coimective"  without  an  intent  to 
create  a  definition  which  would  raise 
the  implication  of  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. As  was  stated  in  the  midst 
of  this  dlcussion:  "Garthoff  noted  that 
the  Soviet  side  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
cans recognize  that  there  could  be 
future  systems  and  while  the  question 
of  constraints  on  future  systems  would 
be  settled  elsewhere  than  in  article  2." 

I  ask  that  this  document  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MZMOKANDUli  OP  CONVERSATION, 

U.S.  SALT  Delegation, 
Vienna,  Austria,  December  20, 1971. 
Place:  Franzisk&ner  Restaurant,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  United  States— Ambassador  J. 
Graham    Parsons,    Dr.     Raymond     L. 
Garthoff. 
USSR— Mr.  O.  A.  Grinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  KUhiloT. 

article  II  OP  THE  ABM  JOT 

Following  the  mini-plenary  meeting  earli- 
er that  day,  Garthoff  had  given  Orinevsky  a 
revised  draft  Article  II  (see  attachment). 
Orinevsky  noted  that  there  were  three 
problems  remaining.  First,  sub-paragraph 
(a)  used  the  simple  expression  "to  counter" 
strategic  ballistic  missiles.  He  said  that  he 
was  not  sure  if  this  formulation  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  Delegation;  he  did  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility,  but  he  did  suggest— as 
he  had  done  in  his  dinner  conversation  with 
Oarthoff  on  December  17— use  of  the  ex- 
pression "serving  to  counter  .  .  .".  (Garthoff 
in  turn  said  that  inclusion  of  the  word 
"serving"  might  be  acceptable  to  his  side, 
but  this  was  uncertain— that  the  simple  ex- 
pression "to  counter"  seemed  clear  was  un- 
certain—that the  simple  expression  "to 
counter"  seemed  clear  enough  and  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  US  side.  He  therefore  urged 
Orinevsky  to  see  if  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  side,  and  meanwhile  both  could  con- 
tinue to  think  about  "serving"  as  a  possible 
addition. 

Orinevsky  stated  that  the  second  problem 
was  the  absence  of  a  connective  between  the 
sub-paragraph  defining  ABM  systems,  and 
the  three  subparagraphs  following  which 
defined  components.  His  E>elegatlon  strong- 
ly believed  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
nective such  as  "namely"  or  "consisting  of". 
Oarthoff  sUted  that  the  American  side  did 
not  consider  that  a  connective  of  this  kind 
was  either  necessary  or  desirable.  If,  howev- 
er, there  were  to  be  one,  it  should  be  pre- 
cise. Therefore,  he  suggested,  we  might  con- 
sider use  of  the  phrase  "currently  consisting 
of"  as  a  connective.  This  was  clearly  a  new 
thought  to  Orinevsky  and  Klshilov  and 
they  appeared  uncertain  of  the  reaction  of 
their  side.  Garthoff  noted  that  the  Soviet 
side,  as  well  as  the  American,  recognized 
that  there  could  be  future  systems,  and 
while  the  question  of  constraints  on  future 
systems  would  be  settled  elsewhere  than  in 
Article  II,  the  correct  way  of  Indicating  a 
valid  connection  between  component  and 
systems  in  Article  II  would  be  to  include  the 
word  "currently".  Orinevsky  agreed  to  take 
up  this  possibUity  with  his  Delegation. 

The  third  point  which  Orinevsky  raised 
was  he  handling  of  "testing"  in  the  three 
sub-paragraphs  dealing  with  AMB  compo- 
nents. Orinevsky  noted  that  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Garthoff  on  December  17,  the  ex- 
pression "tested  and  deployed"  had  been  in- 


cluded in  the  first  half  of  each  of  the  three 
sub-paragaphs;  it  was  absent  in  the  draft 
they  had  been  given  earlier  that  day.  Garth- 
off acknowledged  that  fact,  and  said  that  we 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  include  the 
words  "tested  and",  hot  he  believed  that  if 
the  Soviet  side  strongly  wanted  them  in- 
cluded, we  could  probably  agree.  We  could 
not,  however,  regard  that  reference  to 
"tested"  as  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  "or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode".  Orin- 
evsky indicated  that  was  precisely  what  he 
was  about  to  suggest.  The  American  partici- 
pants vigorously  argued  for  the  need  to  in- 
clude this  additional  phrase,  and  with  no 
promise  of  success  the  Soviet  participants 
agreed  to  try  this  approach  with  their  Dele- 
gation. 

article  V  OP  THE  ABM  JDT 

Orinevsky  raised  the  question  of  dealing 
with  future  ABM  systems  through  state- 
ments on  the  record  concerning  consulta- 
tion prior  to  deployment  in  the  Standing 
Commission.  Gtuthoff  noted  that  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  had  advanced  in  this  re- 
spect was  for  an  agreed  minute;  formal  ple- 
nary statements  might  be  used,  but  in  any 
case  there  must  be  a  clear  agreed  mutual 
understanding  that,  prior  to  any  deploy- 
ment of  future  systems  and  components, 
there  would  be  consultation  and  agreement 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 
Orinevsky  acknowledged  this,  and  said  that 
perhaps  an  agreed  minute  could  be  used.  He 
did  remark  that  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion about  the  precise  action  to  be  taken 
through  the  Standing  Commission.  Garth- 
off again  noted  that  his  suggestion  was  for 
consultation  and  agreement  prior  to  any 
such  deployment.  Orinevsky  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  think  further  about  this 
matter,  but  that  the  approach  suggested 
was  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  reality  is  that 
that  is  a  very  complicated  matter 
which  requires  extended  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  what  has 
happened.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text,  albeit  expansive,  of 
Judge  Sofaer's  report  and  the  at- 
tached documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  long,  involved,  expensive, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be 
before  this  lx>dy.  and  before  the  public 
and  media  for  the  Icind  of  analysis 
which  I  think  is  indispensible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ABM  Treaty 

Part  I:  Treaty  Language  and  Negotiating 

History,  May  11,  1987 

nrrRODucTioR 

The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  during  1971  and  1972,  and  was 
signed  on  May  26,  1972.  It  was  considered 
soon  thereafter  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
on  August  3,  1972,  with  no  reservations,  con- 
ditions, or  understandings.  The  Treaty  has 
been  in  effect  continuously  since  that  time. 

The  ABM  Treaty's  application  to  future 
systems  and  components  (those  based  on 
"other  physical  principles"  ("GPP")  than 
those  utilized  in  ABM  systems  existing  in 
1972)  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time 
since  its  adoption.  This  question  has  taken 
on  increasing  importance  in  recent  years, 
however,  in  light  of  intensified  efforts  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 


ballistic  missile  defense.  During  early  19W, 
studies  were  undertaken  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  as  to  the  Treaty's  meaning  in 
this  regard,  and  the  intentions  of  the  Par- 
ties. The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  was 
asked  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  text  and 
negotiation  record  of  the  Treaty  in  August 
1985,  and  issued  conclusions  in  October  of 
that  year.  During  February  1987,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Legal  adviser  to  prepare 
studies  of  the  Treaty's  raUficaUon  process, 
and  subsequent  practice  of  the  parties. 

An  overall  appraisal  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
application  to  GPP  devices  must  be  based. 
under  international  law,  on  the  treaty  lan- 
guage, and  its  Intended  meaning  as  reflected 
in  the  parties'  understandings.  Rules  have 
been  developed  for  the  analysis  of  treaties, 
particularly  in  the  Vienna  ConvenUon  on 
the  Law  of  Treaties  and  by  tribunals,  courts, 
and  arbitrators  called  upon  to  decide  par- 
ticular cases  or  disputes.  These  rules  uni- 
formly recognize  the  importance  in  any 
such  exercise  of  the  treaty  language,  and  of 
the  principle  that  the  language  must  be  In- 
terpreted in  good  faith,  with  the  treaty's 
purposes  in  mind.  International  law  also 
calls  for  recourse  to  subsequent  agreements 
of  the  parties  that  reflect  their  understand- 
ings on  the  matters  at  issue,  and  to  the 
"practical  construction"  of  the  treaty 
through  the  parties'  subsequent  conduct.  In 
addition,  recourse  to  the  negotiating  history 
is  permitted  to  deal  with  ambiguities  in  the 
text,  though  the  emphasis  given  to  such  his- 
tory differs  in  various  international  tribu- 
nals and  national  courts. 

Studies  of  the  ABM  Treaty  beginning  in 
1985  focused  upon  its  text  and  negotiating 
history.  These  subjects  are  fundamentally 
important  to  what  the  parties  intended  in 
good  faith,  in  a  context  in  which  no  defini- 
tive "practical  construction"  was  likely  to 
have  been  developed.  ABM  devices  based  on 
OPP  have  only  recently  approached  a  point 
in  their  scientific  development  which  might 
provide  probative  evidence  of  intentions 
based  on  subsequent  conduct. 

The  present  report  is  an  updated  version 
of  a  study  completed  by  this  office  In 
August  1986,  and  sent  thereafter  to  the 
Senate  along  with  relevant  parts  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record.  This  version  deals  with  ar- 
guments and  evidence  developed  or  discov- 
ered in  recent  months.  No  study  of  this  sub- 
ject can  be  treated  as  totally  complete. 

Nothing  said  or  found  concerning  the 
Treaty,  however,  has  altered  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  October  1985  that  the 
Treaty  text  is  ambiguous,  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  establishes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  agree  to  prohibit  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  mobile  ABM  de- 
vices based  on  OPP. 

summary  op  conclusions— trkatt  text 
The  ABM  Treaty's  Impact  on  future  de- 
vices based  on  other  physical  principles 
( "OPP")  turns  largely  on  three  provisions: 
the  definition  of  'ABM  system"  in  Article 
IKl);  the  prohibition  on  development,  test- 
ing, or  deployment  of  non-fixed  land-based 
systems  and  components  in  Article  V(  1 );  and 
the  regulation  of  systems  based  on  OPP  in 
Agreed  SUtement  D.  The  language  of  these 
provisions  is  ambiguous  and  permits  more 
than  one  plausible  interpretation. 

Some  prior  USO  analyses  concluded  that 
the  Treaty  bans  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  all  future  ABM  systems 
and  components  that  are  not  fixed,  land- 
based.  This  'restrictive"  interpreUtion 
holds  that  the  definition  of  'ABM  system" 
in  Article  IKl)  encompasses,  for  all  treaty 
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DTOTtalati.  tyitaiM  and  oompooenta  baaed  on 
Sinical  principle*  uaed  In  1973  ABM  sys- 
tcBW  at  «en  as  aubatttute  devloea.  baaed  on 
other  phyalcal  prindplea.  that  are  able  to 
aerve  the  aame  purpoaea.  Relying  on  that 
rtyflnit««n,  the  raatricttve  view  argues  that 
the  prohibition  of  apace-baaed  and  other 
moUIe  "ABM  ayrtema  and  components"  In 
Artlde  V(l)  appUea  to  then  utlllxed  ABM 
ajatema  and  oomponenU  (ABM  miasiles. 
launchcn.  and  radan)  and  also  to  subsUtute 
OFP  derlcea.  Under  thla  Interpretation,  the 
Traaty  '■«n«  creation  <i.e..  development  and 
toatlng)  of  aubatttute  OPP  devices  only  if 
they  are  fixed  land-baaed. 

Ftotn  a  textual  atandpoint.  the  restricUve 
tntapretatloD  ia  problrautic  It  renders 
Agreed  Statement  D  legally  superfluous:  If 
Aitlde  n  had  limited  deployment  of  any 
torn  of  ABM  system  or  component  to  those 
flxed  land-baaed  systooos  specifically  al- 
lowed (those  uaing  Interceptor  miasUes, 
iMmchers.  and  radars),  and  If  Article  V  has 
prechided  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  all  poaaible  systems  and  compo- 
nenU  that  were  other  than  fixed  land- 
baaed,  then  the  Parties  would  not  have 
needed  to  add  Agreed  Statement  D  to  the 
Treaty.  Moreover,  the  Treaty's  provisions, 
other  than  in  Agreed  Statement  D.  indicate 
that  the  Parties  focusaed  exclusively  on  reg- 
ulating ABM  systems  that  use  interceptor 
in1rf«i««  l«iiiw'ti*»nt.  and  radars. 

An  alternative  reading  of  the  Treaty  is 
%yxm!t.  it  allows  ereati(m  of  all  ABM  systems 
and  components  baaed  on  "other  physical 
principles."  but  prohibits  their  deployment 
absent  consultation  and  agreement  between 
the  Parttea.  This  "broader"  Interpretation 
viewa  the  Article  Ud)  deflniUon  as  appUca- 
ble  In  the  Treaty  text,  as  opposed  to  sepa- 
rate agreed  atetements.  only  to  systems  that 
uae  AW  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars  or  improvements  based  on  the 
aame  physical  principles.  It  construes  Arti- 
cle V(l)  as  prohibiting  development,  testing. 
and  deployment  of  non-fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems and  components  based  on  the  physical 
principles  uaed  to  create  the  systems  and 
components  extant  In  1972.  It  sees  Agreed 
Statement  D  as  governing  the  creation  and 
deployment  of  all  OPP  devices  which  can 
serve  as  substitutes  for  coventional  ABM 
ayatema  and  components.  This  interpreta- 
tion hannonlxes  all  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  while  satisfying  its  central  con- 
oein  of  preventing  the  deployment  of  all 
fmns  of  ABM  devices  except  as  aUowed  by 
Article  m. 

A  third,  even  broader  interpretation  reads 
the  Treaty  to  allow  deployment— not  Just 
development  and  testing— of  substitute 
ABM  devices  baaed  on  other  physical  princi- 
plea.  Thla  Interpretation  would  undercut 
the  avowed  purpose  of  Agreed  SUtement  D. 
which  la  "to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
Uon  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article 

ra.  .  .  ." 

moOTIATIIIG  HISTORY 

No  single  statement  or  event  in  the  neogi- 
tating  record  definitively  settles  all  the 
laauea  concerning  substitute  devices  based 
on  other  physical  principles.  The  record 
does,  however,  contain  several  clear  indica- 
tlona  of  the  Parties'  positions  on  related 
iHuea  and  of  the  ocmcems  that  led  them  to 
those  positions.  Several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  n^otlating  record. 

The  n.8.  delegates  inltlaUy  proposed  an 
explicit  ban  In  wliat  ultimately  became  Arti- 
cle V(l)  on  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  all  "devices"  that  could  in  the 
future  perform  the  functions  of  convention- 


al mobile  ABM  systems  and  components. 
The  SovleU  rejected  this  language  on  sever- 
al occasions  during  August  and  September 
1971.  On  September  15.  1971.  Soviet  negoti- 
ator (Karpov)  sUted  in  a  small  working- 
group  meeting  that  language  proposed  by 
the  Soviets  covering  "ABM  systems  and 
components"  was  intended  to  cover  any 
type  of  "future  component."  The  VS.  Dele- 
gation accepted  this  language,  which  unam- 
biguously created  coverage  for  all  ABM  mis- 
siles, launchers,  and  radars  that  the  Parties 
could  use  in  mobile  modes.  This  language 
failed,  however,  to  establish  that  the  Soviets 
intended  to  include  within  the  coverage  of 
Article  V(l)  OPP  devices  that  could  substi- 
tute for  conventional  components.  The  defi- 
nition of  "ABM  system"  in  the  Soviets'  pro- 
posed draft  treaty  on  September  15  was 
clearly  limited  to  the  three  conventional 
components.  The  Soviets  opposed,  more- 
over, as  a  matter  of  principle,  any  attempt 
to  regulate  unknown  sjrstems  or  compo- 
nents. This  Soviet  opposition  continued 
after  the  negotiation  of  Article  V(l)  In  Sep- 
tember, until  the  formulation  of  Agreed 
Statement  D  in  February  1972.  The  U.S. 
delegates  never  contended  dining  this 
period  that  the  Soviets  had  already  agreed 
to  regulate  unknown  OPP  devices  in  Article 
V(l).  and  the  record  establishes  that  the 
VS.  delegates  did  not  believe  that  such  an 
agreement  had  been  reached. 

The  record  also  establishes  that  the  Sovi- 
ets, between  September  and  December  1971. 
rejected  definitions  of  "ABM  system"  In  Ar- 
ticle IKl)  which  would  unambiguously  have 
brought  within  the  Treaty  proper  the  regu- 
lation of  unknown,  OPP  devices  capable  of 
substituting  for  conventional  ABM  systems 
or  components.  The  Parties  agreed  as  early 
as  September  15.  1971  to  find  language  for 
Article  11(1)  that  would  not  prejudice  their 
respective  positions  on  "future"  systems. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  cover  in  Article  11(1) 
only  the  ABM  system  then  in  use.  On  De- 
cember 20  and  21.  the  Soviets  offered  to 
accept  connecting  language,  including  "con- 
sisting of"  and  "namely";  they  agreed  to 
accept  the  words  "ciirrently  consisting  of" 
to  Article  IKl)  only  after  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors assured  them  that  the  futures  problem 
would  be  settled  elsewhere  than  in  Article 
mi). 

The  Parties  dealt  expressly  with  the  Issue 
of  substitute  OPP  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents solely  in  Agreed  Statement  D,  negoti- 
ated between  December  1971  and  February 
1972.  They  agreed  to  allow  "creation"  of 
such  devices,  but  to  require  discussion  and 
agreement  on  specific  limitations  prior  to 
their  deployment.  The  Introductory  lan- 
guage of  Agreed  Statement  D  Indicates  that 
It  was  Intended  to  support  the  deployment 
limitations  of  Article  III.  Nothing  in  the 
language  of.  or  debates  over.  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  however,  expressly  restricts  It  to 
fixed  land-based  systems;  nor  does  the  nego- 
tiating record  esUbllsh  the  agreement  of 
the  Parties  to  Interpret  It  In  such  a  fashion. 
The  provision  grew  in  part  out  of  a  proposal 
Intended  to  apply  to  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components.  Modifications  and  de- 
bates during  the  drafting  process  indicate, 
however,  that  the  provision  resulted  from 
Soviet  refusal  to  regulate  any  unknown  de- 
vices, including  mobile-based  devices,  and  ul- 
timately served  to  regulate  all  substitute 
OPP  ABM  devices.  Irrespective  of  basing 
mode. 

Discussions  during  the  negotiation  of 
Agreed  Statement  D,  and  thereafter  during 
the  final  drafting  of  Article  Ill's  Introducto- 
ry language.  Indicate  that  the  parties  be- 


Ueved  that  ArUcles  I.  II.  and  m  together 
expreaaed  their  Intention  to  bar  deptoymenf 
of  all  OPP  devices.  This  fact  does  not  eatab- 
llah.  however,  that  Article  II  (1)  defined 
ABM  systems,  as  used  in  the  Treaty  text,  to 
include  all  OPP  devices.  The  Parties  Intend- 
ed ultimately  to  regulate  all  ABM  devices 
that  could  perform  the  ABM  function,  as  re- 
flected In  the  functional  language  of  Article 
II  (1).  The  Soviets  refused,  however,  to  reg- 
ulate In  the  Treaty  itself  and  in  Article  n 
(1)  as  fully  written,  any  ABM  system  other 
than  the  ones  currently  consisting  of  ABM 
missiles,  launches,  and  radars.  Soviets  insist- 
ed on  using  Agreed  Statement  D  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  regulating  OPP  devices,  and  did 
not  regard  that  provision  at  the  time  as  su- 
perfluous or  redundant. 

Discussion 

I.  TextucU  Analysis 

The  central  feature  of  the  Treaty  Is  the 
Parties'  commitment  not  to  deploy  a  territo- 
rial ABM  system.  Article  1(2)  provides  that: 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 

country "  Article  IKl)  defines  "an  ABM 

system."  "(flor  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty," 
In  functional  terms  ("a  system  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements 
in  flight  trajectory")  and  immediately 
thereafter  refers  to  contemporaneous  com- 
ponents: "currently  consisting  of"  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  launchers,  and  radars, 
which  are  defined  In  terms  of  both  function 
and  mode  of  testing.  Article  III  prohibits  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  or  components, 
except  for  certain  numbers  of  conventional 
components  expressly  allowed  at  specified 
launch  sites.  Article  V(l)  provides  that  the 
parties  agree  "not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based."  Agreed  Statement  D,  which  ac- 
companies the  Treaty,  provides  as  follows: 

In  order  to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  In  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  In  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  Including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  Interceptor  mls- 
sUes.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  In  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  In  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Three  different  interpretations  of  these 
provisions  have  been  advanced  with  respect 
to  their  effect  on  OPP  devices.  The  "restric- 
tive" interpretation  sees  the  Treaty  as  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  development,  testing,  or 
deployment  of  all  such  devices  unless  they 
are  fixed  land-based.  The  "broader"  inter- 
pretation would  permit  the  "creation"  of 
any  such  device,  regardless  of  basing  mode, 
but  would  allow  deployment  only  after  dis- 
cussion and  agreement  between  the  Parties. 
A  third,  even  broader  interpretation  would 
allow  deployment  of  such  devices  following 
discussion  between  the  Parties,  even  If  the 
discussion  did  not  result  In  agreement. 
A.  TTie  RestrictiTie  Interpretntion 
The  restrictive  Interpretation  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  language  of  Article  V(l). 
which  on  Its  face  unqualifiedly  prohibits  the 
development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
mobile  "ABM  systems  or  components."  But 
this  language  does  not  settle  the  Issue  of  the 
Article's  applicabUlty  to  ABM  devices  other 
than  missiles,  launchers,  tmd  radars  that 
could  serve  the  same  functions  as  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  in  use  when  the  Treaty 


was  drafted.  That  issue  depends  on  whether 
the  term  "ABM  systems  or  components"  Is 
limited  In  Article  V(l)  to  systems  and  com- 
ponents baaed  on  physical  principles  then  in 
uae  or  also  Includes  substitutes  based  on 
other  phyalcal  principles. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  one 
must  turn  to  the  definition  of  "ABM 
system"  in  Article  IKl).  Proponents  of  the 
restrictive  view  contend  that  the  definition 
in  Article  IKl)  Is  purely  functional,  and  in- 
cludes all  components  ever  created  that 
could  serve  the  function  of  coimtering  stra- 
tegic missiles  in  flight.  They  argue  that  the 
three  components  Identified  in  that  para- 
graph—ABM mlssUes,  launchers,  and 
radars— are  merely  listed  as  the  elements  of 
current  ABM  systems,  and  that  all  future 
components  of  a  system  that  satisfies  the 
functional  definition  are  also  covered  by  Ar- 
Uclend). 

This  reading  of  the  Treaty  is  plausible, 
but  It  has  shortcomings.  The  Treaty's  other 
provisions  consistently  use  "ABM  sivtem" 
and  "components"  In  contexts  that  reflect 
that  the  Parties  were  referring  In  the 
Treaty  text  to  systems  and  components 
based  on  physical  principles  then  in  use.  Ar- 
ticle 11(2),  for  example,  further  describes 
the  "ABM  system  components  listed  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,"  to  Include 
those  that  are  operational,  under  construc- 
tion, undergoing  testing,  undergoing  over- 
haul, repair  or  conversion,  or  mothballed— 
thereby  indicating  that  the  definition  In  Ar- 
ticle U(l)  was  not  merely  illustrative,  but 
was  Intended  to  describe  the  conventional 
components  actually  covered  by  the  Treaty 
text.  Article  III  uses  "ABN  system"  In  de- 
scribing systems  consisting  of  missiles, 
launchers,  and  radars;  Article  rv  limits  to 
fifteen  the  number  of  "launchers"  at  agreed 
test  ranges;  ■  deployment  of  launchers  of 
multiple  ABM  Interceptor  "missiles"  and 
automatic  or  rapid  reload  "launchers."  In 
short,  the  Treaty  is  permeated  with  refer- 
ences to,  and  concern  about,  the  systems  or 
components  then  is  use. 

ABM  systems  based  on  "other  physical 
principles"  directly  pose  the  question- 
other  than  what?  The  answer  seems  clear- 
other  than  those  used  in  conventional  ABM 
systems,  and  capable  of  substituting  for  the 
ABM  systems  and  components  listed  in  Arti- 
cle IKl).  These  OPP  systems  and  compo- 
nents are  mentioned  only  In  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  In  that  provision,  the  Parties  refer 
to  ABM  systems  "based  on  other  physical 
principles,"  and  Including  components  that 
could  substitute  for  ABM  missiles,  launch- 
ers, or  radars  being  "created  in  the  future." 
This  suggests  that  the  definition  of  "ABM 
system"  In  Article  IKl)  reflects  an  Intent  to 
regulate  In  the  Treaty  text  only  those  sys- 
tems and  components  based  on  then-utilized 
physical  principles  and  not  those  based  on 
OPP.  "ABM  system"  in  Article  IKl)  can 
plausibly  be  read  to  mean  to  encompass 
future  substitute  OPP  devices  wherever  the 
term  Is  used  In  the  Treaty  text.  The  phrase 
can  also  reasonably  be  read,  however,  to  In- 
clude, In  addition  to  then-current  systems 
and  components,  those  developed  through 
the  application  of  then-utilized  physical 
principles,  analogous  to  modernizations  or 
replacements   under  Article   VII,   but   not 


those   substitute   ABM    devices   based   on 
OPP. 

An  argument  could  be  made  that  Agreed 
Statement  D  applies  only  to  fixed,  land- 
based  OPP  devices,  because  only  those  de- 
vices could  lawfully  "substitute"  for  compo- 
nents that  the  Parties  are  allowed  to  deploy 
In  Article  III.  This  reading  would  give  a  lit- 
eral meaning  to  "substitute,"  Implying  a 
physical  substitution  rather  than  a  func- 
tional substitution.  The  provision  can  also 
reasonably  be  read  to  permit  the  creation 
but  not  the  deployment  (as  prohibited  by 
Article  III)  of  any  device  that  could  fimc- 
tionally  displace  one  or  more  conventional 
components. 

The  very  existence  of  Agreed  Statement  D 
poses  a  fundamental  problem  for  the  re- 
strictive view.  Nothing  In  that  Statement 
expressly  states  that  It  applies  only  to  de- 
vices that  are  fixed  land-based.  The  restric- 
tive interpretation  would  render  Agreed 
Statement  D  legally  superfluous  Insofar  as 
it  serves  to  prevent  deployment  of  OPP  de- 
vices. If  Article  IKl)  extended  the  Treaty 
text  to  all  ABM  systems  and  components, 
based  on  then-currently  utilized  physical 
principles  as  well  as  OPP,  then  the  Treaty- 
even  without  Agreed  Statement  D— would 
have  banned  deployment  of  all  systems  and 
components  other  than  those  particular  sys- 
tems expressly  permitted  under  Article  III. 
Agreed  Statement  D  would  have  been  un- 
necessary for  that  purpose.' 

Treaties  are  sometimes  read  to  contain 
statements  Intended  to  clarify  a  point  cov- 
ered by  other  provisions.  But  such  redun- 
dancy tends  to  undermine  the  viability  of  a 
proposed  construction— especially  where  no 
clarification  Is  needed.  A  reading  that  ren- 
ders provisions  redundant  or  superfluous 
cannot  be  said  to  make  the  treatly  unambig- 
uous. 

Some  proponents  of  the  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation have  responded  that  redundancy 
Is  to  be  expected  In  an  "Agreed  Statement," 
which  appears  along  with  other  "Common 
Understandings."  This  observation  lacks 
force  here,  however.  First,  the  other  state- 
ments and  understandings  are  not  redun- 
dant. Further,  Agreed  Statement  D— unlike 
Agreed  Statements  A,  B,  and  C— does  not 
contain  the  word  "understand,"  thereby 
suggesting  only  an  interpretive  purpose. 
Rather,  It  Is  written  with  the  operative 
phrase  "the  Parties  agree."  which  is  much 
closer  to  the  language  In  the  Treaty  Itself 
("the  Parties  undertake").  Similarly,  the 
Statement's  phrase— "In  order  to  Insiue  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  not  to  deploy"— Is 
close  to  the  analogous  phrases  In  Article  VI 
("To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  limitations"),  and  Articles  IX,  XII 
(1),  and  XIIKl).  In  short.  Agreed  Statement 
D  appears  on  Its  face  to  have  been  written 
as  a  substantive  obligation  rather  than  as 
merely  another  shared  interpretation. 

The  restrictive  Interpretation  also  creates 
a  scientific  and  practical  incongruity.  It 
would  permit  development  and  testing  of 
devices  that  could  substitute  for  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components,  so  long  as  they  were 


■  Some  have  argued  that  Article  IV  prohibits  all 
testing  of  "ABM  systems"  other  than  at  agreed 
rante*.  thereby  Implldtly  precluding  the  testing  of 
OPP  devices  in  space.  This  is  a  circular  argument, 
depending  on  whether  OPP  devices  are  within  the 
definition  of  "ABM  systems"  in  Article  IKl).  The 
degree  of  Its  constraint  on  OPP  devices  is  therefore 
no  greater  than  that  of  Article  V(l>. 


■Reading  Article  IKl)  to  apply  to  present  and 
future  substitute  systems  and  components  would 
render  largely  unnecessary  even  Article  V(l)'s  ban 
on  deployment  of  other  than  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems. Article  III.  by  specifying  that  launchers  and 
Interceptor  missiles  are  to  be  located  at  "launch 
sites."  can  be  read  as  allowing  deployment  only  of 
fixed  land-based  systems.  If  It  Is  so  read,  and  if  the 
definition  of  "ABM  system"  covered  all  future  sub- 
stitute devices,  then  Article  III  would  itself  pre- 
clude deployment  of  all  such  devices  other  than 
those  of  a  fixed  land-tmsed  mode. 


devices  that  were  aspects  of  fixed  land- 
based  systems.  It  would  prohibit  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  devices  If  they 
were  aspects  of  mobile  systems.  Tet  the  de- 
vices sought  thus  to  be  regulated  would  not 
necessarily  be  related  to  one  tsrpe  of  system 
or  another.  A  laser  device,  for  example, 
might  be  deployable  at  a  land-based  site,  or 
be  made  part  of  a  space-baaed  or  other 
mobile  system.  A  distinction  among  devices 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  deployment  location 
would  make  unverlfiable  any  ban  on  deploy- 
ment and  testing  of  OPP,  because  one  ml^t 
not  be  able  to  know  that  such  devices  were 
intended  only  to  be  used  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  mode.  This  veriflablllty  problem  Is 
avoided  if  the  Treaty  is  read  to  restrict  only 
the  deployment  of  OPP  devices.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Treaty's  purpose  Is  clear  and  en- 
forceable: to  allow  deploinnenU  only  at  cer- 
tain fixed  land-based  areas.  This  purpose  Is 
protected  under  the  broader  as  well  as  the 
restrictive  Interpretation. 

B.  The  Broader  Interpretation 

The  difficulties  of  construction  created  by 
the  restrictive  Interpretation  are  avoided  If 
one  reads  Article  IKl)  as  referring  In  the 
Treaty  text  only  to  ABM  systems  and  com- 
ponents based  on  physical  principles  under- 
lying conventional  systems  then  In  exist- 
ence. Read  In  this  manner,  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishes a  coherent,  non-redimdant  scheme 
that: 

Prohibits  the  deplosrment  of  all  sjrstems 
and  components  based  on  physical  princi- 
ples underlying  conventional  systems  then 
In  existence,  except  in  the  quantities  and 
areas  specifically  permitted  (Article  III); 

Prohibits  the  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment of  all  non-fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems or  components  derived  from  then-uti- 
lized physical  principles  (Article  V(l)); 

Permits  the  creation  of  substitute  ABM 
systems  and  components  based  on  OPP,  but 
prohibits  their  deployment  until  agreement 
is  reached  on  specific  limitations  (Agreed 
Statement  D). 

This  interpretation  also  achieves  results 
consistent  with  the  Treaty's  express  and 
fundamental  purpose:  to  prevent  deploy- 
ment of  "systems  or  components"  other 
than  as  specified  by  Article  III.  Under 
Agreed  Statement  D,  ABM  systems  and 
components  based  on  OPP  could  not  be  de- 
ployed absent  agreement  on  specific  limita- 
tions, amounting  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Treaty.  The  argtmient  has  been  made  that 
allowing  the  "creation"  of  mobll  ABM  de- 
vices based  on  OPP  could  undermine  the 
Treaty's  prohibition  against  deployment  of 
a  territorial  ABM  system.  Testing  and  devel- 
opment could  be  used,  it  Is  argued,  to  place 
large  numbers  of  OPP  devices  in  space,  or  to 
develop  and  hide  them.  The  Treaty's  pur- 
pose in  this  regard  could,  however,  be  im- 
dermlned  even  it  the  Parties  are  limited  to 
the  narrow  Interpretation.  A  Party  suspi- 
cious of  purposeful  evasion  could  discuss 
such  matters  In  the  SCC.  and  could  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  If  unsatisfied  by  the 
explanation  given.  The  Treaty  also  contem- 
plates, in  Agreed  Statement  D,  that  the  Par- 
ties should  negotiate  for  OPP  systems  limi- 
tations analogous  to  those  vpllcable  to  con- 
ventional systems. 

C.  An  Exjen  Broader  View 

Some  have  advanced  a  third  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty:  that  the  Parties  are  per- 
mitted to  deploy  OPP  devices  after  discus- 
sion, even  if  they  do  not  reach  agreement  on 
specific  limitations.  This  interpretation  Is 
not  precluded  by  the  text  of  the  Treatjr: 
Agreed  Statement  D  does  not  explicitly  pro- 
hibit the  Parties  from  deploying  OPP  de- 
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TioM  unto  tbey  agree  on  vecif  ic  llmiUtlons. 
NevertbetoB.  the  language  of  the  Treaty 
caaU  grave  doubt  on  this  interpreUtion. 
The  Treaty  la  of  unlimited  duration  (Article 
ZV(1».  and  Its  moat  fundamental  objective 
la  to  prevent  deployment  of  systems  that 
can  serve  the  function  defined  in  Article 
nd),  other  than  as  provided  in  article  III. 
To  read  Articles  nd)  and  V(l)  to  apply  only 
to  current  systems  or  components,  and  to 
read  Agreed  Statement  D  to  require  oiUy 
diKuaskm  prior  to  deployment  of  OPP  de- 
vtcea.  would  leave  a  substantial  gap  in  the 
Treaty's  coverage  and  thereby  potentially 
UDdennlite  its  most  fundamental  Purpose. 

Agreed  Statement  D  sUtes,  moreover. 
that  Its  punooae  is  "to  insure  fulfillment  of 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  except  as  provided  in 
Article  ni."  The  Statement  requires  both 
diacuasion  of  "specific  limiUtions"  for  sub- 
stitute OPP  systems  or  components  under 
Article  Xin,  and  "agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XTV  of  the  Treaty,"  upon  the 
"creation"  of  such  substitutes.  The  text 
thereby  suggests  a  general  prohibition 
against  deployment  of  such  substitute  sys- 
tems or  components,  absent  agreement  on 
specific  limitations  such  as  those  contained 
In  Articles  HI.  IV,  and  VI. 

In  8»mi.  the  Treaty's  text  is  subject  to  at 
least  two  logically  defensible  interpreU- 
tions.  The  negotiating  record  should  there- 
fore be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  es- 
tablishes the  Parties'  intentions  respecting 
the  Treaty's  regulation  of  substitute  OPP 
devices. 

n.  AHALT8I8  OF  ABM  mtOOTlATIHG  RECORD  ' 

A.  The  Initial  U.S.  Proposal  Cojiceming 
Future  Devices 

In  August  1970,  the  U.S.  proposed  lan- 
guage, as  part  of  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment on  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons, that  would  have  prohibited  "[tlesting 
and  deployment  of  mobile  land-based,  sea- 
based,  air-based,  or  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components.  .  . "  (Airgram 
AA-284)  [hereinafter  "A-tnumberl"]  The 
Soviets  proposed  a  separate  provision  limit- 
ing ballistic  missile  defenses,  on  December 
4,  IIWO.  in  which  the  parties  would  "under- 
take not  to  test  or  deploy  mobile  land-based, 
sea-based,  or  space-based  ABM  means 
(sredstva)  or  their  components  specially  de- 
signed for  such  systems."  (A-798)  A  formal 
Soviet  proposal  to  this  effect  was  tabled  on 
March  19,  1971.  (DSDEL  SALT  566)  These 
proposals  reflect  agreement  in  principle  to 
prohibit  testing  and  deployment  of  mobile 
"systems"  or  "means,"  and  their  "compo- 
nents." as  the  FltzGerald/Graybeal  study 
notes  (p.  15):*  but  these  exchanges  were 
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>  No  slnsle  set  of  documents  comprising  the  nego- 
tlatins  record  Is  avmilable.  We  h&ve  collected  and 
reviewed  as  many  of  the  documents  in  the  SALT  I 
netoUatins  record  as  we  could  obtain.  Including 
memoranda  retained  by  ACDA.  CIA,  DOD,  and  the 
Mlxon  papers.  This  study  has  been  occasionally  re- 
vlaed  to  incorporate  material  that  turned  up  from 
time  to  time. 

•  CoL  Charles  L.  FItaOerald  and  Sidney  Graybeal. 
SALT  I  Negotiating  HiMtory  Relating  to  Limita- 
tions on  rutUTt  ABM  Systems  and  ComponenU 
Baaed  on  "Other  Phtsical  Principles"  (System 
Plannlns  Corporation.  March  1985)  (Contract 
DNAM1-S4-C-030S)  (hereinafter  cited  as  "PltzGer- 
ald").  Colonel  FltsOerald  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  SALT  Delegations,  and  advisor  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  Mr.  Graybeal  was  a 
representative  from  ACDA. 


based  on  the  premise,  held,  as  FltzOerald 
writes,  "from  the  earliest  days  of  the  SALT 
I  negotiations,  [that]  the  sides  were  agreed 
that  the  ABM  agreement  on  which  they 
were  worWng  was  intended  to  place  limita- 
tions on  ABM  systems  as  they  then  existed, 
i.e.,  systems  which  consisted  of  ABM 
Uunchers.  ABM  interceptors,  and  ABM 
radars."  (PitaOerald  16)  Until  the  session  in 
HelsinU,  beginning  on  July  5, 1971,  "neither 
side  had  made  any  specific  mention  of  a  pos- 
sible need  for  taking  into  account  ABM  sys- 
tems that  might  be  developed  in  the  future 
and  which  would  be  able  to  perform  the 
missions  of  the  then-existing  ABM  system 
components."  (FiUGerald  16-17)  Subse- 
quent discussion  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment made  clear  that  the  formulations  pro- 
posed prior  to  July  1971  were  then  regarded 
as  insufficient  to  prohibit  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  future,  substitute  devices. 

After  a  long  dispute  at  the  fourth  SALT 
Session  over  whether  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment on  ABM  alone  (the  Soviet  position)  or 
whether  to  maintain  a  link  between  limita- 
tions on  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
(the  U.S.  position),  the  ABM  Treaty  negoti- 
ations received  a  substantial  boost  on  May 
20, 1971.  On  that  day,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  "to  concentrate 
this  year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  the  deployment  of  anti-bal- 
listic missile  systems,"  but  linked  that  com- 
mitment to  the  negotiation  of  "certain 
measures  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
offensive  strategic  weapons."' 

On  July  2,  1971.  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Memorandum  ("NSDM")  117  was 
issued  to  the  U.S.  delegation  instructing 
that  "the  [ABM)  agreement  should  make 
clear  that  any  systems  for  rendering  ineffec- 
tive strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  com- 
ponents in  flight  trajectory  were  prohibited 
tuiless  permitted  by  this  agreement."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Disagreements  existed  at  that  time  within 
the  Delegation  in  several  areas.  It  was  split 
on  the  need  for  rigorous  definitions,  and  on 
whether  future  systems  using  components 
other  than  ABM  Interceptors,  launchers, 
and  radars  should  be  banned.  Ambassador 
Oerrard  Smith,  the  lead  U.S.  negotiator, 
argued  that  all  conceivable  ABM  systems 
should  be  covered  by  the  Treaty's  limita- 
tions. General  Allison  and  Ambassador  Par- 
sons, two  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion, objected  on  the  ground  that  such  con- 
straints -vould  be  unverifiable.  (USDEL 
SALT  794,  July  12,  1971.  cited  in  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Strategic  Arms  LimiUtion  Talks, 
July  8-Sept.  24.  1971,  Historical  Di- 
vision of  ACDA  10-11  (Oct.  1972)  (herein- 
after cited  as  "Fifth  Session  of  SALT"); 
USDEL  SALT  796,  July  12.  1971.  and 
USDEL  SALT  819,  July  17.  1971.  cited  in 
Fifth  Session  of  SALT  14)  Washington  was 
similarly  divided  on  these  uru-esolved  issues. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  objected  to 
the  broad  language  of  NSDM  117  because  it 
would  limit  future  ABM  options,  and  be- 


*  Department  of  SUte  Bulletin  741  (June  7.  1971). 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  language  of  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  was  apparently  not  identical  in  sever- 
al respects,  including  one  "official"  Russian  version 
which,  translated  into  E^ngiish.  described  the  agree- 
ment as  limiting  the  "development"  or  "unfolding" 
of  ABMS.  Another  "official"  version  used  the  word 
"deployment."  Nonetheless,  this  caused  sufficient 
Internal  discussion  within  the  U.S.  Government  to 
cause  the  matter  to  be  raised  informally  with  the 
Soviet  delegation  in  Vienna,  and  for  the  two  sides 
to  determine  "at  the  highest  levels"  that  the  Rus- 
sian and  English  versions  were  no  different. 
(Memorandum  from  Lt.  Col.  DeSlmone  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Allison.  August  21. 1971.  with  attachmenU) 


cause  "exotic"  ABM  systems  had  been  inad- 
equately studied. 

On  July  20.  1971.  the  President  issued 
NSDM  120.  which  provided  that,  pending 
further  study,  the  agreement  should  "not 
prohibit  deployment  of  possible  future  ABM 
systems  other  than  systems  employing  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars." 
At  the  last  minute,  the  delegation  was  in- 
structed to  leave  a  blank  paragraph  in  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  in  order  to 
"leave  flexibility  for  possible  outcomes"  of  a 
study  on  future  ABM  systems.  (W.H.  to 
USDEL  SALT  135481.  July  27,  1971  cited  in 
Fifth  Session  of  SALT  13).  The  draft  agree- 
ment proposed  by  the  U.S.,  dated  July  27, 
1971,  defined  an  ABM  system  as  "a  system 
for  rendering  ineffective  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory." (Art.  2(1  Ka)).  As  a  result  of  JCS  ol>- 
Jections.  however.  Article  6(1)  contained 
only  the  following  statement: 

1.  (An  appropriate  provision  regarding 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  and  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems  will  be  tabled  sepa- 
rately.] 

The  draft  also  contained  a  provision  that 
proposed  an  undertaking  "not  to  develop  or 
deploy  new  missile  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents other  than  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  for  such  a  role."  (Article  7(1)) 

Within  the  U.S.  Government,  Ambassador 
Smith  continued  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  obtain  a  ban  on 
future  ABM  devices.  On  July  28,  1971  Smith 
sent  a  back-channel  cable  to  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, then  Adviser  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  presenting  Smith's 
personal  view  that  a  ban  should  be  placed 
on  deployment  of  next-generation  technolo- 
gy and  that  Article  6  of  the  agreement 
should  not  limit  only  Interceptors,  radars 
and  launchers  but  any  other  ABM  system 
that  may  be  developed.  (Helsinki  0149).  The 
next  message  from  Kissinger  to  Smith,  on 
August  3.  1971  conveys  Kissinger's  concern 
with  the  "leisurely  pace"  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Kissinger  states  that  he  anticipated 
after  the  May  20,  1971  announcement  "we 
would  be  able  to  move  expeditiously  in  the 
direction  of  an  agreement  which  would  be 
consistent  with  the  understandings  set  forth 
at  that  time.  ...  It  now  appears  that  we 
may  be  pursuing  a  plethora  of  esoteric 
issues  and  risking  a  more  rapid  pace  by  a 
series  of  diversions  on  matters  which  In- 
volve the  specialized  concerns  of  arms  limi- 
tations experts  but  which  in  the  final  analy- 
sis constitute  barriers  to  achieving  the  kind 
of  momentum  we  had  hoped  for."  (White 
House  12791)  (Emphasis  added.)  Smith  re- 
sponded the  next  day.  noting  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  frank  message  about  the  "leisure- 
ly pace."  but  attributing  it  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  guidance:  "Is  the  arrangement  to  be 
a  restraint  on  all  ABM  systems  or  a  re- 
straint on  Interceptor/launcher/radar  sys- 
tems?" (Helsinki  0163) 

In  a  further  message  for  the  President 
through  Kissinger,  dated  August  7.  1971. 
Ambassador  Smith  appealed  for  permission 
to  seek  limitations  on  future  systems: 

Before  you  make  a  decision  on  the  "eso- 
teric" problem,  i.e..  whether  an  agreement 
should  cover  all  ABM  systems  or  only  those 
using  radars  and  missiles.  I  hope  you  will 
consider  my  personal  views. 

Do  we  seek  an  ABM  constraint  to  provide 
greater  stability  by  assuring  maintenance  of 
retaliatory  capability,  halting  a  buildup  of 
defensive  systems  that  could  threaten  that 
capability  and  lessening  pressures  for  build- 
up of  offensive  systems— or  Just  a  tempo- 
rary  truce   In  ABMs— until  such   time  as 


more  effective  futiuistic  ABBCs  are  devel- 
oped and  deployed? 

If  future  ABM  systems  are  not  to  be  limit- 
ed, the  burden  should  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  USSR. 

(Helsinki  0171)  (Emphasis  added.)  The  po- 
sition of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (OSD),  as  relayed  in  a  DOD  cable  to 
Paul  Nltze  (OSD  representative  on  the  Dele- 
gation) on  August  6.  1971,  was  to  attempt  to 
ban  only  the  deployment  of  all  future  kill 
mechanisms.  (OSD  08062,  p.  15)  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  opposed  even  a  ban  on  de- 
plojrment,  arguing  among  other  things  that 
obtaining  fimds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment would  be  difficult  if  deployment  were 
prohibited: 

Another  concern  on  defensive  strategic 
systems  centers  on  futuristic  ABM  systems. 
As  you  are  aware  from  references  lb  and  Ic. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  strongly  recom- 
mend that  futuristic  ABM  systems  not  be 
banned.  If  deployment  of  futuristic  systems 
were  to  be  banned  but  research  and  develop- 
ment permitted,  as  advocated  by  some  gov- 
ernment agencies,  such  an  approach  would 
make  It  extremely  difficult  to  get  funds  for 
such  research  and  development  (R<bD)  and 
could  lead  to  unilateral  UJS.  neglect  of  the 
field.  In  aU  likeUhood,  the  Soviets  would 
proceed  with  R&D  on  such  systems.  It 
seems  imprudent  to  foreclose  options  on 
future  systems  that  cannot  now  be  defined 
or  envisioned  or  which  may  be  unverifiable, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  numerical 
superi[orlty)  of  Soviet  offensive  mlssUes  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  Interim  strategic  of- 
fensive agreement.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, R&D  programs  must  be  kept  viable 
to  avoid  technological  surprise. 

(Memorandum  from  Chairman  JCS  (E.R. 
Zimiwalt,  Jr.)  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  "Pro- 
posed Strategic  Defensive  and  Offensive 
Agreements,"  p.  4,  t  8  (July  31,  1971)) 

On  August  9.  1971,  in  an  NSC  Verification 
Panel  principals'  meeting,  Kissinger  stated 
his  concern  with  delays  in  the  negotiations 
brought  about  by  the  Delegation's  finding 
"nuances"  and  "academic"  issues,  and  quer- 
ied "can  we  get  the  negotiations  moving?  It 
is  important  to  get  going  and  not  lose  the 
momentum  of  our  May  20th  agreement." 
Kissinger  also  discussed  the  questions  of 
seeking  an  absolute  ban  and  of  "esoteric" 
ABM  systems,  expressing  his  view  that  the 
issue  could  be  deferred,  since  it  would  not  be 
a  problem  imtil  at  least  the  1980s,  and  be- 
cause protections  already  exist  (periodic 
review,  withdrawal  clause,  and  linkage  to  of- 
fensive systems);  Admiral  Moorer,  then 
Chairman  of  the  JCS,  feared  the  discussion 
could  complicate  the  negotiations,  and 
others  felt  that  a  ban  on  deployment  could 
undercut  Congress'  willingness  to  fund  re- 
search and  development.  ACDA  supported 
banning  development  and  testing  of  future 
exotics,  as  well  as  deployment.  Others,  in- 
cluding Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  I»ack- 
ard,  supported  only  a  ban  on  deployment. 
(Telegram  from  OSD  SALT  Support  Group 
to  Nltze,  U.S.  SALT  Delegation,  pp.  21-24) 
These  discussions  were  recorded  by  Major 
General  Demler.  and  were  communicated  in 
substance  by  Farley  to  Smith  on  August  9. 
(State  145349) 

On  August  11.  Smith  wrote  to  Kissinger, 
explaining  that  the  negotiations  would 
move  more  quickly  once  guidance  was  pro- 
vided on  the  "zero"  and  "futuristic"  Issues. 
(Smith  to  Kissinger.  August  11.  1971.  Nixon 
Papers)  Kissinger  wrote  the  same  day.  com- 
miinicating  his  decision  against  seeldng  a 
complete  ABM  ban.  He  explained  this  deci- 
sion In  terms  of  the  practical  objectives  of 
the  May  20  agreement; 


At  this  point  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
USSR  I  am  persuaded  we  are  within  reach 
of  an  equitable  agreement  if  we  can  rein- 
force the  momentum  created  by  the  Joint 
decision  of  May  20.  Two  years  ago.  we  had 
all  hoped  that  the  Soviet  side  could  be 
brought  around  to  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  agreement.  The  Soviets  were  aware 
of  our  interest  in  a  complete  ban  on  ABM 
systems  and  reductions  in  offensive  systems. 
Our  record  on  these  Issues  is  clear.  But  in 
matters  affecting  so  directly  their  vital  in- 
terests it  is  understandable  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  preferred  to  move  to  an  Initial 
agreement  of  limited  scope. 

Thus,  the  understanding  of  the  May  20 
agreement  was  that  we  would  now  make  a 
major  effort  to  agree  this  year  on  some  limi- 
tations on  ABMs  together  with  some  limita- 
tions on  offensive  systems  while  deferring 
some  Issues  for  a  second  stage.  That  deci- 
sion, I  believe,  represented  a  major  political 
commitment  by  the  Soviet  leaders  and  was 
based  on  a  general  understanding  that  both 
sides  could  not  expect  to  achieve  all  of  their 
objectives  in  one  agreement.  (Nixon  Papers) 

The  Administration  agreed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  allow  Smith  to  seek  a  set  of  restric- 
tions on  future  systems  that  would  have  es- 
tablished the  restrictive  interpretation.  On 
August  12.  1971.  the  following  instruction 
was  issued  to  the  U.S.  ABM  negotiators: 

3.  The  agreement  should  contain  a  provi- 
sion whereby  neither  side  shall  deploy  ABM 
systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  function  of  these  com- 
ponents. (This  provision  along  with  that  in 
the  next  paragraph,  should  not  prohibit  the 
development  and  testing  of  future  ABM 
components  In  a  fixed,  land-based  mode.) 

4.  The  agreement  should  contain  a  provi- 
sion whereby  neither  party  shall  develop, 
produce,  test,  or  deploy:  (a)  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based 
ABM  launchers.  ABM  missiles,  or  ABM 
radars;  (b)  ABM  components  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers, 
or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components. 

(NSDM  127)  (Emphasis  added.)  NSDM 
127  also  stated,  however  that  the  delegation 
"should  not  Invite  a  detailed  negotiation  or 
discussion  of  future  ABM  systems.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  reach  agreement  on  the  broad 
principle  that  the  agreement  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  that  either  side 
could  circumvent  its  provisions  through 
future  ABM  systems  or  components.  We 
intend  to  haniile  any  problems  that  may 
arise  through  the  Joint  commission  and  the 
formal  review  procedures."  The  instructions 
thus  accommodated  both  Smith's  view  that 
an  effort  on  futures  should  be  made,  and 
Kissinger's  view  that  the  issue  of  future  sys- 
tems not  be  permitted  to  hinder  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  or  sidetrack  the  process 
from  the  practical  objectives  of  the  May 
20th  agreement. 

On  August  17,  pursuant  to  NSDM  127,  the 
U.S.  Delegation  proposed  two  new  sections 
in  the  draft  of  Article  6.  Article  6(1)  of  the 
draft  sought  to  ban  the  deployment  of  sub- 
stitute "devices"  that  could  perform  the 
f  imctions  of  ABM  systems  or  components: 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components. 

(A-408.  p.  9)  (Emphasis  added.)  Article 
6(2)  sought  to  prohibit  development,  pro- 
duction, testing,  or  deployment  of  current 
ABM  components  based  in  any  mobile  mode 
as  well  as  of  all  substitute  "devices": 


Each  Party  tmdertakes  not  to  develop  or 
produce  for  or  test  or  deploy  In  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based 
modes,  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  ABM  radars,  or  other  devices  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  components. 
(Emphasis  added.)  •  Article  6<3)  carried  for- 
ward the  U.S.  draft  provisions  prohibiting 
the  development,  production,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment of  multiple-missile  laimchers  and 
automatic  or  rapid-reloading  launchers. 

In  introducing  the  new  draft  of  Article  «, 
Smith  said  that  paragraph  1  "makes  clear 
what  we  believe  should  be  the  aim  of  an 
agreement  limiting  ABM  defenses;  namely, 
that  the  Agreement  would  apply  to  all  types 
of  ABM  systems,  including  possible  future 
types  of  ABM  systems,  and  not  only  to  ABM 
systems  employing  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars."  He 
then  suted:  "We  believe  that  the  Agree- 
ment should  reflect  this  explicitly."  He  com- 
pared paragraph  2  to  the  Soviet  counterpart 
provision  tabled  at  that  time,  noting  that 
the  U.S.  proposed  to  prohibit  development 
and  production  of  space-based  systems,  as 
well  as  their  testing  and  deployment.  He 
also  explained  that  the  U.S.  draft  extended 
the  prohibition  beyond  components  current- 
ly in  use  and  would  reach  future  types  of 
"devices"  capable  of  substituting  for  them: 

One  difference  between  the  U.S.  para- 
graph 2  and  the  USSR  paragraph  A  U  that 
the  U.S.  text  prohibits  the  development  and 
production  of.  In  addition  to  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  and  mobile  land-based  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars.  We  believe  that  the  more  complete 
prohibition  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
sides.  Another  difference  between  the  two 
texts  Is  that  the  U.S.  text  makes  clear  that 
the  obligations  assumed  in  this  paragraph 
apply  not  only  to  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars,  but  also 
to  possible  future  types  of  devices  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  these  compo- 
nents. (A-408,  p.  10)  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  U.S.  proposals  adopted  a  distinction 
between  systems  and  components  in  current 
use— consisting  of  ABM  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars— and  future  "devices"  capable  of 
performing  the  same  fimctions.  Both  Arti- 
cles 6(1)  and  6(2)  contained  a  reference  to 
"devices"  that  might  perform  the  functions 
of  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars.  Article  6(1),  presumably  dealing 
with  fixed,  land-based  systems  and  compo- 
nents, prohibited  only  the  deployment  of 
such  substitute  devices;  Article  6(2).  dealing 
with  mobile  systems  and  components,  pro- 
hibited also  the  development  and  testing  of 
such  devices.  In  both  Articles  6(1)  and  6(3), 


•Prior  to  this  research  project  on  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  Legal  Adviser's  Office  had  relied  on 
what  purported  to  be  a  summary  of  the  relevant 
negotiating  history,  prepared  in  ACDA  in  Decem- 
ber 1980.  The  first  item  in  the  summary  was  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  memorandum  of  August  17,  1971, 
with  language  that  led  ultimately  to  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  and  which  indicated  an  ellipsis  where  some 
text  has  been  omitted,  as  follows:  "August  17,  1971, 
Mini-Plenary.  A-408.  Smith  stated  that  the  full 
text  of  Article  6  is  as  follows:  "I.  Each  Party  under- 
takes not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices 
other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launch- 
ers, or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components  .  .  ."  The  omitted  material,  as 
the  text  reflects,  included  language  which  would 
have  made  clear  that  the  U.S.  had  also  sought  to 
have  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  applied  to  "devices" 
that  could  perform  the  functions  of  ABM  compo- 
nents, language  the  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  end 
failed  to  obtain  in  the  Treaty  text. 
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tbc  obUgatlooa  uramed  were  expanded  to 
eover  future.  nitaUtute  systems  and  compo- 
nflnta  by  use  of  the  word  "devices." 

On  the  same  day  that  Article  6  was  intro- 
duced. Brown  asked  ShchuUn  what  he 
thought  of  the  proposals.  "Had  we  made  it 
clear."  Brown  asked,  "that  in  the  first  para- 
gnph  we  were  talking  about  a  ban  on  the 
deployment,  but  not  on  the  development 
and  testing,  of  future  kinds  of  systems,  not 
using  the  usual  components?"  Shchukln 
needed  time  to  consider  the  proposal,  but 
Indicated  immediately  the  position  that 
Soviet  negotiators  would  repeat  for  the  next 
five  mcmths— that  the  Parties  shotild  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  future  possibilities.  (A- 
SM.  pp.  1-2)  This  point,  moreover,  was  one 
of  general  principle,  applying  to  the  use  of 
"devices"  in  both  Article  6(1)  and  6(2)  of  the 
U  A  draft. 

On  August  24.  Shchukln  commented  on 
the  novelty  of  the  V&  proposal.  He  said  he 
thought  the  Parties  had  achieved  an  under- 
f^f^^Mnf  that  llmltaticms  should  apply  to 
systems  with  ABM  radars.  Uunchers.  and 
mtefles.  which  would  be  technically  de- 
scribed and  determined,  and  therefore  could 
be  monitored  by  national  technical  means. 
He  asked  about  its  meanlnr 

It  is  proposed  in  Paragraph  1  that  the 
sides  be  obligated  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  ABM  missUes. 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  these  components. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  provision  tan  "en- 
tirely new  concept"!  and  the  Soviet  side  Is 
not  clear  on  its  meaning  and  substance. 
What  did  the  XJS.  have  in  mind  in  speaking 
of  such  ABM  systms  and  such  devices? 

Smith  replied  that  the  n.S.  would  study 
the  matter  and  respond.  (A-424.  p.  6; 
U8DEL  SALT  MSS.  p.  3) 

On  August  27.  Brown  responded  in  a  pre- 
pared statement.  He  explained  that  the  lan- 
guage of  proposed  Article  6(1)  referred  "to 
any  present  or  future  system  which  employs 
other  means  or  devices  to  perform  the  (unc- 
tions of  interceptor  missUes.  launchers,  or 
tmdais  In  rendering  ineffective  strategic  bal- 
listic missUes  or  their  components  in  flight 
trajectory."  (A-43a.  p.  13)  The  US.  purpose 
was  to  obtain  a  commitment  "that  neither 
side  will  deploy  ABM  systems— including 
possible  future  types  of  ABM  systems— 
which  might  not  use  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars."  Se- 
menov  was  skeptical,  noting  that  Article 
6(1)  "contained  a  new  concept  of  limiting 
devices  other  than  ABM  launchers.  missUes 
and  radars. .  .  .  [lit  was  his  impression  that 
It  was  doubtful  if  It  properly  applied  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  agreement  on  ABM 
llmltaUon."  (A-438.  p.  B)  ^ 
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<  FltsOenld  states,  concemlns  this  ezchsnge:  "It 
should  be  noted  thst  ShchuUn  questioned  only 
paragraph  1  of  the  UA-propoaed  Article  8  and  not 
Its  paracraph  2  havlns  to  do  with  the  deployment 
Mel.  production.  tesUns.  and  deployment  of  'other 
devteea'  In  the  varloua  mobile  modes."  At  the  same 
time  FltsOerald  coocedea-  "His  [Shchukln's]  ques- 
tions eould,  however.  loficaUy  be  extended  to  para- 
graph 2."  (Fltxaeiald  31)  In  (act.  Shchukln's  focus 
oo  paracraph  1  was  no  more  slsnlflcant  than 
Brown's  havlns  made  his  explanation  In  terms  of 
ttiat.  paracraph  (A-438,  Annex  1):  the  comments  by 
fnyhiikin  and  Semenov  were  not  only  locically  re- 
lated to  paracraph  2.  they  reflected  a  position  that 
led  the  Sovlete  steadfastly  to  re(uae  to  accept 
"other  devices"  In  other  paracraphs.  as  shown 
below,  FltsOerald  also  attempts  to  sussest  that  Se- 
menoVs  statement  applied  only  to  paracraph  1 
(FltsOerald  22):  but  SemenoVs  actual  comment  was 
that  paracraph  1  "was  new,  and  contained  a  nev) 
concept  of  HmiOng  devlca  other  tKan  ABM  launch- 
en,  missUes,  and  mdan."  (A-t38,  p.  9)  (Bnphasis 


The  Soviets  responded  more  definitively 
on  August  31.  McLean,  a  U.&  represenU- 
tive.  argued  that,  given  the  Parties'  desire  to 
establish  long-lasting  limitations,  it  was 
"reasonable  and  desirable  to  prohibit  the 
deployment  of  components  which  might 
perform  the  ABM  mission  tomorrow  but 
which  are  not  in  existence  today."  General 
Trusov  replied  "that  he  did  not  consider  it 
reasonable  or  necessary  to  include  a  provi- 
sion covering  what  he  called  undefined 
ideas,  maintaining  that  the  provision  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  for  review 
and  amendment  would  be  sufficient." 
Trusov  argued  that  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  future  systems  would  be 
observed  by  national  means  of  verification 
and  then  dealt  with  in  the  review  process. 
The  VS.  proposal,  he  said,  "would  add  an 
undesirable  element  o(  vagueness  to  our 
ABM  agreement."  McLean  agreed  that  the 
review  process  would  be  necessary,  but  said 
"we  also  feel  a  need  to  avoid  channeling 
arms  competition  in  a  new  direction  with 
the  search  by  either  side  (or  ABM  means 
not  specifically  constrained  in  the  agree- 
ment." Trusov  stated  his  understanding 
that  Article  6(1)  "referred  to  deployment." 
(A-442,  p.  2) 

The  Soviets  repeatedly  returned  to  their 
arg\iments  against  'referring  to  any  present 
or  future  systems,  which  employ  devices 
other  than  those  known  to  the  delegation. 
.  .  ."  (Trusov.  9/3/71.  A-458.  p.  5;  see  also 
Karpov.  9/8/71.  A-540.  p.  2  ("He  beUeved  it 
was  wrong  to  limit  means  not  Icnown  to 
anyone.");  Pedenko,  9/13/71.  A-498,  p.  2) 
(This  theme  was  o(  such  significance 
throughout  the  negotiations  that  Appendix 
A  has  been  prepared  with  Soviet  and  U.S. 
statemente  on  the  subject.)  In  the  discus- 
sion on  September  3,  Tnisov  opposed  limita- 
tions on  "conjectural"  systems,  and  felt  that 
"if  such  devices  now  exist,  they  should  be 
named  and  could  then  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther discussion  and  could  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Standing  Commission."  (USDEL  SALT 
0990,  para.  8)  Smith  replied  that,  "in  the 
event  that  Paragraph  1  of  Article  6  should 
not  be  included  in  an  agreement,  it  would  be 
a  cruel  Illusion  to  the  peoples  of  both  na- 
tions to  say  that  we  had  concluded  an  agree- 
ment on  ABM  systems.  We  should  more 
properly  say  that  there  had  been  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  ABM  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars."  (A-458)  Smith  had  "a  higher 
regard  for  Soviet  weapon  designers  that  to 
believe  that  they  are  content  with  ABM 
technology  which  dates  back  to  the  early 
'50s."  Ud.  para  9) 

These  comments  were  addressed  to  para- 
graph 1,  but  they  all  related  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal to  regulate  substitute  "devices,"  which 
appeared  as  well  in  paragraph  2.  And  when 
Semenov  noted  that  the  views  of  each  side 
had  been  sufficiently  clear,  he  proposed  "to 
turn  discussion  of  Ibothl  Paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  the  U.S.  Article  6  over  to  the  Karpov- 
Graybeal  Ad  Hoc  Committee."  Smith 
agreed.  In  a  discussion  between  Garthoff 
and  Kishilov,  the  same  day,  Klshilov  asked 
what  the  U.S.  had  in  mind  as  future  "de- 
vices." Garthoff  referred  to  a  paper  that 
discussed  the  subject  of  exotic  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses,  in  which  no  distinction  was 
made  between  land-based  and  other  types  of 
exotic  systems.  (A-455.  Sept.  3,  1971,  p.  3) 
(see  infra,  p.  131) 

On  September  8,  an  ad  hoc  committee,  led 
by  Graybeal  and  Karpov,  met  to  discuss  Ar- 
ticles 2  and  6  of  the  U.S.  draft.  The  Parties 


added.)  That  concept  was  also  contained  In  para- 
graph 2. 


could  not  reach  agreement  on  Article  6(1). 
which  was  bracketed  in  the  VjB.  draft  and 
omitted  entirely  from  the  Soviet  draft  of 
Article  V.  (A-540,  9/8/71  (working  pver)) 
The  Parties  moved  closer  to  agreement, 
however,  on  the  provision  regarding  mobile 
systems.  The  Soviets  proposed  their  own 
version  of  this  provision  as  Article  V(l): 

Each  Party  imdertakes  not  to  construct, 
not  to  test  and  not  to  deploy  mobile  land- 
based,  sea-based,  air-based  or  space-based 
ABM  systems  and  their  components,  special- 
ly constructed  for  suck  systems.  (A-640) 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The     PitzGerald     study     asserts     that, 
"diulng  the  first  half  of  the  [September  81 
meeting  the  discussion  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  U.S.-proposed  paragraph  1,  Article 
6."  It  then  sUtes  that  the  second  half  of  the 
meeting  discussed  paragraph   2,  and  that 
"during   this   discussion,    Karpov   did   not 
attack  the  U.S.  proposal  in  paragraph  2,  Ar- 
ticle 6,  concerning  'other  devices  to  perform 
the  (unctions  of  these  components.'"  (Pita- 
Gerald  24)  The  record  o(  the  meeting  re- 
(lects,  however,  that  discussion  commenced 
with  Graybeal's  suggestion    "that  we  start 
with  paragraphs  1  and  2  o(  the  U.S.  Article 
6  and  paragraph  A  [also  re(erred  to  as  "l"! 
o(  the  USSR  Article  V."  He  invited  a  discus- 
sion "o(  these  paragraphs."  leading  Karpov 
to  remark  "that  the  burden  o(  proof  lies 
with  the  side  making  the  proposal,"  and 
asking  Graybeal  to  "clarify  why  the  lan- 
guage of  Article  6  had  been  chosen  and 
what  it  was  intended  to  do."  Karpov  re- 
ferred to  Article  6  generaUy,  and  Graybeal 
began  his  reply  by  stating:  "Our  Article  6  is 
.  .  .  intended  to  address  (uture  ABM  sys- 
tems that  would  utilize  components  or  de- 
vices other  than  launchers,  interceptor  mis- 
sUes, or  radars."  (A-540,  Sept.  8,  1971,  p.  I) 
A   long   debate    (oUowed,    during   which 
Karpov  and  Graybeal  re(erred  to  paragraph 
1,  but  in  which  they  made  points  that  relat- 
ed logicaUy  to  paragraph  2's  use  o(  "de- 
vices." Karpov  speclficaUy  stated  "he  did 
not  beUeve  it  possible  to  include  the  present 
form  of  paragraph  1  of  the  U.S.  Article  6  in 
the  Agreement  or  Treaty."  (A-540,  p.  3) 
(Emphasis  added.)  He  confirmed  Graybeal's 
understanding  that  in  Karpov's  opinion  the 
proposed  U.S.  definition  o(  ABM  systems  in 
Article  2  was  Inadequate  because  it  tried  to 
deal  with  aU  ABM  systems,  instead  o(  limit- 
ing coverage  to  "systems  which  use  ABM 
launchers,    ABM    interceptors,    and    ABM 
radars."  PinaUy,  when  the  discussion  turned 
to  paragraph  2  of  Article  6,  Graybeal  noted 
two  differences  with  the  Soviet  Article  V(l), 
the  second  of  which  was  that  "the  UJS.  text 
refers  to  future  devices,  and  reflects  the 
basic  difference  in  view  which  we  have  been 
discussing  in  relation  to  paragraph  1  of  U.S. 
Article  6." 

The  statements  of  Karpov  and  Graybeal 
make  clear  that  Soviet  opposition  to  dealing 
with  unknown  "devices"  related,  not  only  to 
the  proposed  regulation  of  such  substitute 
"devices"  In  fixed,  land-based  systems  luider 
Article  6(1),  but  also  to  the  regulation  of 
such  "devices"  in  mobUe  (including  space- 
based)  systems  in  Article  6(2).  The  Soviet 
proposal  itself.  Article  V(l)  of  the  Soviet 
draft.  Implicitly  rejected  the  U.S.  position  in 
Article  6(2)  of  the  V£.  draft,  because  it 
showed  the  Soviet  intent  to  regulate  only 
ABM  missUes,  launchers,  and  radars.  The 
FitzGerald  study  notes  that  Karpov  "did 
not  comment  on  the  fact  that  it  [Soviet  Ar- 
ticle V(l)]  made  no  mention  of  'other  de- 
vices to  perform  the  functions  of  these  com- 
ponents' contained  in  the  U.S.,  side's  pro- 
p(M«d  paragraph  2."  (PitzGerald  24-25)  But 


Karpov's  faUiue  to  comment  on  a  difference 
that  was  palpable  on  the  face  of  the  oppos- 
ing drafts  seems  insignificant. 

The  PItzOerald  study  contains,  but  does 
not  discuss,  the  memorandum  of  (»nversa- 
tion  ("mem(X}n")  of  an  afternoon  meeting 
on  September  8  covering  the  subject  "New 
Soviet  ABM  Proposal:  'Other  Devices'."  (A- 
481)  At  that  meeting,  Pedenko  asked  Pitz- 
Gerald his  "personal  impression  of  the  new 
Soviet  proposal."  Pedenko  repeated  to  Pitz- 
Gerald "the  argumehts  Mr.  Karpov  had 
made  in  favor  of  excluding  paragraph  1  of 
U.S.  Article  8."  He  then  "declared."  without 
any  recorded  opposition  by  FitzGerald, 
"that  the  sides  are  in  agreement  (with  the 
exception  of  OLPARs  and  MARCs)  on  the 
ABM  components  (sredstva)  to  be  limited. 
These  are  speUed  out  in  Article  2  of  the 
Soviet  Draft,  which  specifies  the  compo- 
nents to  be  limited,  namely,  ABM  intercep- 
tors, launchers,  and  radars  .  .  .  [I]f  ABM 
means  different  from  those  presently 
known— for  example,  some  new  power 
source,  or  sotuve  of  light .  .  .—should  be  de- 
tected by  national  means,  the  problem  could 
be  examined  by  the  Standing  Commission." 
The  record  demonstrates  as  o(  September  8, 
therefore,  that  the  Soviets  opposed  the  reg- 
ulation of  "other  devices"  and  insisted  that 
the  Treaty  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
three  components  then  in  use. 

A  status  report  dated  September  8,  1971, 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  signed  by  Gray- 
beal, makes  clear  that  the  Soviet  position  on 
Article  6(1)  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  relate  as  weU  to  Article  6(2): 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  Soviets  wUl  not 
buy  paragraph  1  of  Article  6.  For  similar 
reasons,  they  wiU  insist  on  bracketing 
"other  devices  (or  per(orming  the  (imctions 
of  these  components"  in  paragraph  2. 

The  dK(erence  between  the  Soviet  and 
U.S.  positions  on  "other  devices"  was  once 
again  made  clear  on  September  13.  On  that 
day.  both  Karpov  and  Graybeal  presented 
working  papers  taking  Into  accoimt  the  posi- 
tions o(  each  side  on  U.S.  Article  6,  among 
other  issues.  The  PitzGerald  study  notes 
that  Karpov  said  "the  Soviet  side  has  'ex- 
actly the  same  interpretation  as  the  U.S. 
side'  on  the  matter  o(  mobUe'  and  'trans- 
portable' ABM  systems."  But  this  statement 
imdoubtedly  related  to  the  discussion  on 
September  8  o(  the  meaning  of  "mobUe" 
and  "transportable,"  not  at  aU  to  the  policy 
of  regulating  "devices"  in  addition  to  the 
three  components  of  ABM  system.  (See  A- 
540.  Sept.  9,  1971,  pp.  1,  6-7,  reporting  meet- 
ing, o(  Sept.  8,  1971)  Purthermore.  the  Pitz- 
Gerald study  (alls  to  note  the  contents  o( 
the  working  papers  which  are  entitled  to  (ar 
more  weight  than  one  side's  report  o(  work- 
in«  group  conversations.  The  two  sides  not 
only  bracketed  Article  6(  1)  o(  the  U.S.  dra(t, 
the  U.S.  working  paper  also  bracketed  the 
phrase  that  would  have  included  "other  de- 
vices" in  Article  6(2): 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobUe  land-based  ABM  intercep- 
tor missUes,  ABM  launchers,  [or]  ABM 
radars  [,  or  other  devices  for  performing  the 
functions  of  these  components].  (A-540, 
Sept.  13, 1971  (woridng  paper)) 

The  difference  between  the  Soviet  and 
n.S.  positions  on  Article  6(2)  was  in  fact 
made  expUcit  by  Graybeal  on  September  13. 
He  identified  the  substantive  difference  be- 
tween the  two  positions  as  foUows:  "The  US 
working  paper  on  Article  6  reflects  the  ctu-- 
rent  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  in- 
clusion of  paragraph  1  and  the  related 
phrase  'other  devices'  in  partigraph  2. "  (Em- 


phasis added.)  Graybeal  therefore  expressly 
recognized  that  the  phrase  "other  devices" 
was  objectionable  in  Article  6(2)  because  it 
was  related  to  the  draft's  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  Article  6(1).  In  both  provisions 
the  phrase  was  designed  to  extend  the  Trea- 
ty's undertakings  to  unknown,  substitute  de- 
vices that  could  per(orm  the  (unctions  of 
presently-utilized  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents. 

The  dUference  between  the  Parties  was 
also  reflected  in  the  Soviet  dra(t  equivalent 
of  Article  6(2).  The  Soviet  working  paper  of 
Article  V(l)  limited  its  prohibitions  to  ABM 
"systems  and  their  components,  speciaUy 
constructed  (or  such  systems."  Thus,  whUe 
the  U.S.  wanted  to  prohibit  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  o(  any  "device" 
that  could  be  used  to  substitute  (or  an  ABM 
mobUe  system  consisting  o(  missUes,  launch- 
ers, and  radars,  the  Soviets  wanted  to  apply 
these  prohibitions  only  to  existing  compo- 
nents, which  they  contemplated  would  be 
speciaUy  constructed  (or  such  ABM  systems. 
Karpov  had  stated  on  September  8  the 
Soviet  intention  to  regulate  only  ABM  mis- 
sUes, launchers,  and  radars.  This  was  also 
apparent  in  the  Soviet  working  paper  dedn- 
ing  "ABM  systems"  as  limited  to  the  three 
components  o(  luiown  systems: 

1.  The  obUgations  provided  (or  under  this 
[Treaty]  [Agreement]  shaU  apply  to  anti- 
baUistic  mlssUe  (ABM)  systems,  i.e.  the  fol- 
lowing principal  ABM  system  components 
specially  constructed  and  deployed  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  and  their 
components  in  flight  trajectory: 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missUes  which  are  in- 
terceptor missiles,  constructed,  tested  and 
deployed  (or  an  ABM  role; 

(b)  launchers  constructed,  tested  and  de- 
ployed (or  launching  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
sUes; 

(c)  ABM  radars  which  are  radars  con- 
structed, tested  and  deployed  for  an  ABM 
role.  (A-540,  USSR  Working  Paper  Article 
11(2),  Sept.  13,  1971) 

Reading  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  working 
papers  together  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  the  Soviets  used  "ABM  systems" 
in  the  context  of  their  Article  V(l),  they  un- 
derstood such  systems  to  exclude  'other  de- 
vices" as  used  in  the  U.S.  working  papers  on 
Article  6(2).  The  U.S.  working  papers,  Ui 
other  words,  implicitly  equated  the  Soviet 
dednltion  of  "ABM  systems"  with  the  U.S. 
listing  of  "ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers,  [and]  ABM  radars. "  sUice  Gray- 
beal and  Karpov  indicated  the  disagreement 
Ijetween  the  parties  in  this  provision  by 
bracketing  only  the  phrase  relating  to 
""other  devices."  • 
B.  Reformidation  of  the  U.S.  Proposal 
On  September  15,  1971,  a  reformulation 
occurred  in  the  UJS.  proposal  o(  Article  6(2). 
"[T]he  Soviets  tabled  Articles  2  and  6 
([Soviet]  V)."  (A-503.  p.  1)  The  meeting  was 
attended  (or  the  U.S.  only  by  Graybeal  and 
FitzGerald,  and  the  record  is  sparse.  The 
memcon  gives  a  description  o(  what  oc- 


•  The  FltsOerald  study's  treatment  of  the  meet- 
ing on  September  13.  (FitzGerald  25).  omits  impor- 
tant details  discussed  above.  It  lists  Karpov's  com- 
ments, misleadingly  suggests  that  the  parties  had 
"the  same  interpretation,"  and  fails  to  analyze  the 
working  papers.  It  also  omits  Graybeal's  explicit  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  Soviet  objection  to  'other 
devices"  In  Article  6(1)  was  related  to  the  U.S. 
draft's  inclusion  of  that  phrase  in  Article  8<2). 
(PitzCierald  25)  That  acknowledgement  undercuts 
the  study's  repeated  efforts  to  suggest  that  the  So- 
viets had  a  different  position  respecting  "other  de- 
vices"  In  Article  8(2),  ultimately  ArUde  V(l)  of  the 
Treaty,  than  with  regard  to  Article  6(1). 


curred.  which  the  U.S.  participants  claim  es- 
tabUshed  that  the  Soviets  had  accepted  the 
regulation  in  U.S.  Article  6(2)  o(  aU  "de- 
vices": 

The  discussion  started  with  Article  6 
([Soviet]  V).  Karpov  argued  that  the  new 
formulation  of  Soviet  paragraph  1  (n,8. 
paragraph  2)  of  Article  6(V)  obviates  the  re- 
quirement (or  the  phrase  "other  devices  for 
performing  the  (imctions  o(  these  compo- 
nents" appearing  at  the  end  o(  U.S.  para- 
graph 2.  The  Soviets  were  proposing  to 
eliminate  specKic  listing  of  ABM  system 
components  (launchers,  interceptors,  and 
radars)  and  substitute  the  word  "compo- 
nents'  (using  the  literal  Russian  word  (kom- 
ponenty)  for  this  instead  of  the  word  for 
"components"  (sredstva)  used  in  Article  2 
when  referring  to  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars.  Karpov  agreed  with  Graybeal's 
interpretation  that  the  Soviet  text  meant 
"any  type  of  present  or  (uture  components" 
o(  ABM  systems.  Karpov  said  they  woiUd 
give  (avorable  consideration  to  Graybeal's 
suggestion  that  the  phrase  '"specially  con- 
structed for  such  systems"  be  dropped  from 
the  Soviet  wording.  <  A-503,  p.  1) 

The  thesis  of  this  memcon  is  echoed,  and 
embeUished.  in  the  PitzC^rald  study,  pre- 
pared in  1985  by  the  participants.  In  addi- 
tion to  stating  that  the  Soviets  had  pro- 
posed a  new  formulation  o(  their  ArUcle 
V(l)  which  proposed  to  eliminate  a  refer- 
ence to  laimchers.  interceptors  and  radars 
(and  to  read  "komponenty"  instead  of 
"sredstva"),  the  PitzGerald  study  recites  the 
following  history,  apparently  based  on  "the 
enclosures  to  Attachment  7,"  and  apparent- 
ly having  no  other  support  in  the  memcon 
or  any  contemporaneous  document: 

Graybeal  and  Karpov  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  alternative  solutions  for  paragraph  2 
of  U.S.  Article  6  and  Soviet  paragraph  1  of 
Article  V  (see  the  enclosures  to  Attachment 
7).  With  regard  to  the  Soviet  sides  proposal, 
Karpov  said  that  "he  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  dropping  the  phrase  'spe- 
cially constructed'  (or  such  (i.e..  ABM]  sys- 
tems." Graybeal  o((ered  two  versions  o(  the 
V&  side's  proposal.  Alternative  I  would 
have  kept  the  U.S.  side's  proposal  intact  and 
the  phrase  "or  other  devices  (or  performing 
the  functions  of  these  components  (i.e., 
ABM  interceptor  missUes,  ABM  laimchers, 
ABM  radars]"  would  be  bracketed  as  a  U.S. 
proposal  whUe  the  phrase  "speciaUy  con- 
structed for  such  systems"  would  be  brack- 
eted as  a  Soviet  proposal.  Alternative  2 
would  have  deleted  both  sides'  proposals  for 
the  concluding  phrase  and  substituted  for 
them  the  phrase  ""ABM  systems  or  any  (M}m- 
ponents  therefor."  This  alternative  was 
based  upon  Karpov's  agreement  with  Gray- 
beal's interpretation  that  the  Soviet  text 
meant  ""any  type  of  present  or  future  com- 
ponenta"  of  ABM  systems.  The  discussion  of 
Article  6  (V)  ended  without  any  agreement 
as  to  which  of  Graybeal's  two  alternatives 
would  be  used  in  further  discussions  Ije- 
tween the  Delegations.  (PitzGerald  26-27) 

The  U.S.  Delegation  reported  these  devel- 
opments in  a  cable  dated  September  24.  The 
cable  stated  generally  that  the  text  of  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Soviet  draft  (U.S.  Article  6),  "in- 
cluding components  for  future  ABM  sys- 
tems which  are  not  fixed  and  land-l>ased  .  .  . 
[was]  agreed  ad  referendum.  Text  of  Article 
V(3)  on  deployment  to&n  on  (uture  devloes, 
in  brackeU  is  U.S.  proposal  which  U.S.S.R. 
has  (irmly  opposed."  •  (USDEL  SALT  1056. 
at  2.  f  8) 


•  In  this  connection,  the  X3J8.  delegaUon's  cable  of 
September  24  misstated  Karpov's  language  by  de- 
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Aoy  nisiection  that  this  meant  the  Sovi- 
ets hy^  MTced  to  cover,  not  only  conven- 
tional components,  but  also  substitute  "de- 
vices." is  impUdtly  refuted  by  this  iame  re- 
porting cabU.  It  states  In  describing  Article 
n.  that  the  Sovieto  had  defined  ABM  sys- 
tems as  restricted  to  missiles,  launchers  and 

radars: 

Article  n— DeflniUons.  sUtus  (U.S.  Art. 
a).  Entire  articles  remains  braclceted  al- 
though possible  solutions  were  explored. 
UA  had  sought  "definition"  approach,  sep- 
arately defining  ABlf  systems  and  the  key 
ABM  components  (ABM  Interceptor  mls- 
sUes.  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars). 
Separate  deflniUon  of  ABM  system  is  im- 
p(»taat  in  several  articles  (i.e.,  [U.S.1  arti- 
cles IV  and  V(S)  discussed  below).  Soviets 
have  proposed  "obligation"  approach,  prob- 
ably to  emphaslae  that  only  ABM  systems 
and  not  air  defense  systems  or  other  radars 
are  being  limited,  and  more  recently  as  re- 
flecUon  of  their  objection  to  limiting  future 
non-interceptor  missile/radar  systems  as 
proposed  In  ArUcle  V(3)  (old  U.S.  Article  6, 
para.  1).  Soviet  approach  defines  ABM  sys- 
tems in  terms  only  of  the  three  named  com- 
ponents. (Id.  at  1. 1 S) 

Despite  this  clear  indication  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  not  agreed  to  cover  future  "devices" 
on  September  15,  the  Pitz(3erald/Graybeal 
study  suggests,  and  others  have  more  re- 
cently claimed,  that  the  Soviets  did  agree  to 
such  coverage  on  that  day. 

Apart  from  this  strong  evidence  In  the 
transmittal    cable,    reflecting    the    Delega- 
tion's understanding  of  what  the  Soviets 
meant  by  "ABM  system"  in  Article  IKl), 
the  record  casts  grave  doubt  on  claims  that 
the  Soviets  agreed  on  September  15  to  cover 
"devices"  other  than  conventional  compo- 
nents in  Article  V(l).  First.  Soviet  Article 
V(l)  and  VS.  Article  6(2).  with  some  minor 
and     inconsequential     rearrangement     of 
words,  had  been  Ubled  and  discussed  on 
September  13.  The  Soviet  version  tabled  on 
both  occasions  did  not  list  the  three  compo- 
nents referred  to  in  the  memcon,  only  the 
U.S.  version  (Art.  6(2))  had  such  a  listing. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  must  have  proposed  elimi- 
nating the  listing  of  components  in  the  U.S. 
draft,  which  they  claimed  would  eliminate 
the  UJS.  need  to  refer  to  "other  devices." 
presumably    because    the    Soviet    version 
would  use  a  Russian  word  for  components, 
"komponenty."    different   from    the    word 
used  in  Article  2,  "sredstva,"  when  referring 
to  launchers,  interceptors,  and  radars.  The 
Soviet  draft  was  not  changed,  however.  The 
Soviet  versions  of  Article  V(l),  on  both  Sep- 
tember 13  and  15,  used  the  word  "kompon- 
enty." Furthermore,  the  Soviet  explanation 
for  its  proposal  should  hardly  have  been  re- 
assuring. To  substitute  "komponenty"  for 
the  listing  of  the  three  current  components 
was  of  little  help  to  the  U.S.,  since  as  be- 
tween "komponenty"  and  "sredstva."  the 
latter  was  the  more  general  expression,  cov- 
ering all  "means."  and  therefore  closer  in 
fn*M»ing     than     "komponenty"     to     "de- 
vice*."**   (The    Soviets    had    substituted 


"komponenty"  for  "sredstva"  in  Article 
nd).  by  December  13.  (A-644.  p.  9).  In  the 
final  Treaty,  "components"  does  not  appear 
in  Article  IKl). ) 

The  PitzGerald  study  offers  another  tex- 
tual explanation  for  why  the  Soviets  in 
effect  accepted  the  U.S.  poaition  on  "other 
devices."  The  two  alternatives  that  FitzGer- 
ald  writes  were  offered  by  Graybeal  to  the 
Soviets,  however,  support  a  very  different 
conclusion  from  the  one  he  draws.  In  the 
first  alternative,  the  U.S.  would  have  kept 
its  listing  of  components,  and  would  have 
bracketed  the  phrase  "other  devices  for  per- 
forming the  functions  of  these  compo- 
nents;" the  Soviets  would  have  deleted  the 
latter  phrase  and  added  Instead  the  phrase 
"specially  constructed  for  such  systems." 
(A-503,  p.  5). 

This  difference  showed  once  again  the 
Soviet  unwillingness  to  regulate  unknown 
"devices."  and  their  desire  to  limit  U.S.  Arti- 
cle 6(2)  to  regulating  those  versions  of  the 
known  components  listed  in  Soviet  Article 
II  that  might  be  specially  constructed  for 
use  In  space,  water,  air.  or  as  part  of  a 
mobile  system  on  land.  The  second  "alterna- 
tive." therefore,  should  be  read  with  this 
Soviet  position  in  mind.  In  it.  the  Soviets 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  should  agree  to  sub- 
stitute the  three  components  listed  by  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  the  category  of  "other  de- 
vices." for  the  general  words  "  ABM  systems 
and  components."  as  contained  In  the  Soviet 
draft  of  Article  V(l).  In  exchange,  the  Sovi- 
ets agreed  to  drop  their  own  phrase,  "spe- 
cially constructed  for  such  systems."  These 
textual  changes  fail  to  reflect  Soviet  accept- 
ance of  regulation  of  "other  devices." 
Rather,  they  indicate  a  Soviet  willingness  to 
drop  language  from  the  Soviet  draft  Article 
V(l).  to  which  the  U.S.  had  objected  on 
grounds  uru^lated  to  the  "other  devices" 
issue,  in  exchange  for  agreement  by  the 
U.S.  to  drop  the  langauge  extending  the 
Treaty's  regulation  to  "other  devices." 

The  question  remains  whether,  despite 
the  lack  of  any  textural  support  in  the 
working  papers,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  regu- 
late all  future  substitute  devices  when 
Karpov  reportedly  "agreed  with  Graybeal's 
interpretation  that  the  Soviet  text  meant 
'any  type  of  present  or  future  components' 
of  ABM  systems."  Karpov's  reported  lan- 
guage is  equally  consistent  on  its  face  with 
the  view  that  the  Soviets  continued  to  be 
opposed  to  regulating  "other  devices"  in 
U.S.  Article  6(2)  (Soviet  V(l)).  because 
Karpov  agreed  to  regulate  only  future 
"components"  of  "ABM  systems."  as  he  put 
it.  and  not  "devices"  other  than  those  sys- 
tems and  components,  a  concept  he  refused 
to  accept.  The  Soviet  draft— much  more  pro- 
bative evidence  than  an  oral  statement  in  a 
working-group  meeting— remained  un- 
changed in  any  relevant  respect. 


aCTibii«  the  Sovieta  as  having  screed  that  the  text 
of  Soviet  ArUcle  V(l)  Included  •components  for 
/titun  ABM  ntUim  .  .  . ":  according  to  the  memcon 
he  agrttd  only  that  the  language  looitld  extend  to 
"  'flUurt  componentM' of  ABM  $titem*. " 

■•The  memcon  of  a  September  17  meeting  of  a 
apedal  working  group  reflects  the  lack  of  signifi- 
cance given  by  the  17.S.  delegation  to  the  transla- 
tion inue: 

In  this  connDCCtion  (Article  II].  Shaw  and  Chu- 
Utaky  agreed  on  the  following  treatment  of  the 
"sjrstons"  and  "components"  problem  which  they 
ttaoucbt  would  settle  this  matter  f  inallr- 


1.  "Systems  and  their  components"  could  be 
translated  In  the  last  word  by  either  "sredstva"  or 
"komponenti "  by  the  Soviets  as  they  wished,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  substantive  problem  involved: 
and. 

2.  The  Russian  words  "sredstva  PRO"  would  be 
translated  in  English  either  as  "ABM  systems  com- 
ponents" or  "ABM  components." 

Shaw  said  that  the  latter  Russian  phrase  could 
not  be  translated  as  ABM  "means"  because  that 
made  absolutely  no  sense  in  English.  Shaw  regret- 
ted that  no  agreement  had  been  reached  within  the 
Karpov-Graybeal  group  on  Article  II.  ChuliUky 
agreed.  (A-511).  The  Soviets  were  allowed  to  use 
"sredstva"  and  "komponenty"  as  they  wished,  and 
the  translation  "means"  was  rejected  as  nonsensi- 
cal, even  though  it  could  have  been  treated  the 
same  as  "devices." 


As  indicated  by  the  reporting  cable  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  the  words  "systems"  and  "com- 
ponents" had  by  September  15  become 
words  of  art.  the  meaning  of  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  work- 
ing papers  of  article  II.  WhUe  the  U.S. 
drafts  defined  "ABM  system"  functionally, 
and  then  separately  defined  the  three  com- 
ponents then  used  in  such  systems,  the 
Soviet  draft  defined  ABM  systems  to  consist 
of  the  three  "ABM  components "  then  in 
use.  The  parties  in  fact  agreed  on  Septem- 
ber 15  "to  leave  each  side's  version  of  the 
entire  Article  2  In  brackets."  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15  Garthoff  apparenUy  persuaded 
Semenov  in  a  separate  meeting  of  the  need 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  version  of  Article 
II  which  did  not  prejudice  the  positions  of 
the  two  sides  on  future  systems.  (A-515) 
Smith  proposed  the  same  course  to  Se- 
menov on  September  17.  stressing  the  need 
to  regulate  futures  at  some  point  or  the  par- 
ties might  think  they  had  limited  ABM  sys- 
tems only  to  discover  they  had  limited  just 
ABM  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars.  (A- 
518.  p.  3)  Karixjv  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
agreed  to  Include  under  the  prohibitions  of 
Soviet  Article  V(l)  only  future  components 
of  "ABM  systems"— I.e.  ABM  missiles, 
launchers,  or  radars,  that  might  be  devised 
to  perform  In  a  mobile  mode,  as  distin- 
guished from  "other  devices"  that  could 
substitute  for  such  components. 

Additional  proof  that  the  Soviets  had  not 
accepted  the  regulation  of  "other  devices" 
In  U.S.  Article  6(2)  is  the  fact  of  their  con- 
tinued opposition  on  September  15  to  Arti- 
cle 6(1)  of  the  U.S.  draft,  which  also  re- 
ferred to  imJuiown  "other  devices."  The 
memcon  of  that  date  reads:  "It  was  agreed 
that  paragraph  1  of  U.S.  Article  6  would 
remain  bracketed  as  a  U.S.  proposal."  (A- 
503)  Thus,  while  reportedly  agreeing  to 
cover  future  "components"  of  "ABM  sys- 
tems" the  Soviets  simultaneously  refused  to 
agree  to  cover  future  "devices"  that  could 
substitute  for  systems  or  components  of  the 
sort  then  In  use.  U.S.  Article  6(1).  which 
after  September  15  became  the  only  provi- 
sion explicitly  seeking  to  cover  substitute 
"devices, "  was  made  Article  V(3)  of  the 
Joint  Draft  Text  on  September  17.  and 
bracketed  by  the  Soviets.  (USDEL  SALT 
1055.  p.  7) 

Had  the  Soviete  agreed  to  prohibit  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  of  aU 
future,  unknown  mobile  "devices"  that 
could  replace  known  systems  or  compo- 
nents, they  should  have  been  far  more  ac- 
commodating in  accepting  Article  6(1).  One 
would  have  expected  the  U.S.  negotiators, 
moreover,  to  refer  to  the  agreement  con- 
cerning Article  6(2)  In  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  to  accept  the  same  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  deployment  of  future, 
unknown  land-based  "devices"  In  Article 
6(1).  Yet,  throughout  the  long  debate,  the 
U.S.  delegates  Invoked  no  such  argument. 

Finally,  the  record  demonstrates  that  the 
Soviet  position  against  attempting  to  regu- 
late future,  unknown  substitute  devices  was 
articulated  right  up  to  September  15.  and 
continued  unabated  thereafter.  On  Septem- 
ber 8— only  seven  days  before  Karpov's 
statement  to  Graybeal— Karpov  had  made  a 
lengthy  speech  opposing  limits  on  future, 
unknown  devices,  for  reasons  equally  appli- 
cable to  U.S.  Article  6(1)  and  to  that  aspect 
of  Article  6(2)  dealing  with  substitute  "de- 
vices." ' '   The  other  Soviet  participant  In 


the  September  15  meeting.  Fedenko.  had 
argued  vigorously  just  two  days  before 
against  addressing  future  systems." 

These  objections  were  not  reiterated  Im- 
mediately after  Septemt>er  15.  because  nego- 
tiations In  Helsinki  were  adjourned  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  After  negotiations  resumed  in 
Vienna  on  November  15.  however,  the  same 
Soviet  objections  to  attempting  to  regulate 
unknown,  future  devices  that  could  substi- 
tute for  known  systems  or  components  con- 
tinued. (Shchukin,  11/30/71.  A-594.  p.  2)  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  team  did  not  waver  from  its 
refusal  to  (^insider  dealing  with  unknown 
future  devices  until  December  10,  1971  (A- 
639,  p.  1),  and  did  not  actually  agree  to  the 
U.S.  proposal  that  became  Agreed  State- 
ment D  until  February  2,  1972.  (A-770,  p.  1) 
(Shchukin,  12/14/71,  A-662.  p.  14:  Klshllov. 
12/17/71.  A-663.  p.  3;  Grinevsky,  12/17/71, 
A-667,  pp.  5-6;  Semenov,  12/20/71,  A-681, 
pp.  5-6;  Shchukin,  1/11/72,  A-706.  p.  11; 
Grinevsky.  1/11/72,  A-710,  pp.  5-7) 

A  subsequent  exchange  concerning  the 
meaning  of  "systems,"  "components."  and 
"devices."  confirms  that  both  sides  were 
aware  of  the  special  meaning  attributed  to 
each  of  these  words.  In  a  February  1.  1972. 
meeting,  Allison  and  Trusov  discussed  what 
has  translated  with  respect  to  future  sys- 
tems. Allison  reported: 

I  brought  up  the  matter  of  future  ABM 
systems  as  another  possible  problem  In  this 
category  [of  remaining  issues  that  could 
easily  be  resolved],  noting  the  recent  discus- 
sions concerning  an  agreed  Interpretive 
statement  on  the  subject.  I  said  I  thought 
we  could  agree  on  this  matter  If  each  side 
understood  what  the  other  had  in  mind,  and 
asked  Trusov  if  he  agreed  with  me.  He  said 
that  we  had  understood  one  another  earlier 
but  now  seemed  to  disagree  because  of  a 
word  problem,  and  went  on  to  speak  at  some 
length  about  the  changing  terminology  in 
the  future  systems  paragraph.  He  dwelt  pri- 
marily on  the  subjects  of  "systems",  "compo- 
nents", and  "devices."  I  observed  that  both 
sides  have  had  a  clear  understanding  for 
some  time  that  within  the  context  of  our  ne- 
gotiations when  we  speak  of  an  ABM  system 
we  are  referring  to  a  system  made  up  of 
three  components— ABM  launchers,  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  and  ABM  radars.  We  also 
appear  to  agree  that  substituting  a  different 
component  for  one  of  these  three  in  the 
future  would  result  in  what  we  refer  to  as  a 
"future"  or  "other"  ABM  system.  It  seems,  I 
said,  that  with  that  understanding  our  Dele- 
gations should  be  able  to  agree  on  a  set  of 
words     for     the     Interpretive     statement. 


' '  The  report  of  the  meeting  Includes  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  Karpov's  comments:  He  said  that 


he  could  not  agree  to  an  approach  designed  to  pre- 
vent deployment  In  the  future  of  certain  systems 
when  the  systems  to  be  limited  are  undefined.  .  .  . 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  Is  to  limit  ABM 
systems,  the  question  of  future  systems  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Standing  Commission.  ...  He  asked 
If  It  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  refer  the  ques- 
tions of  future  systems  to  the  Standing  Commis- 
sion. He  thought  that  this  would  be  the  most  ra- 
tional approach  to  limiting  those  ABM  systems 
which  cannot  be  defined  in  technical  or  legal  terms. 
(A-MO.  Sept.  8.  1971.  pp.  2.  3.  5) 

■'According  to  the  memcon,  Fedenko  reiterated 
the  standard  Soviet  arguments  against  including 
any  general  provisions  on  future  undefined  ABM 
systems.  He  stated  that  the  Standing  Commission 
could  handle  such  problems  if  they  ever  arose.  The 
alternative,  he  felt,  was  for  the  U.S.  to  specify  what 
systems,  components  or  mechanisms  it  had  in  mind. 
If  the  U.S.  could  define  what  It  was  tallying  about. 
then  national  means  could  probably  verify  such  ac- 
tivities because  presumably  It  would  be  mandatory 
to  test  such  conceptual  devices.  The  Soviet  side 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
such  systems  should  be  in  an  ABM  Treaty.  (A-498. 
p.  3) 


Trusov  agreed  with  my  observation  and  said 
that  the  same  words— "other  systems  and 
their  components"— should  be  used  consist- 
ently, since  that  was  a  clear  expression  of 
what  was  meant,  as  well  as  the  wording  in 
which  the  question  had  originally  been 
raised.  (A-766.  p.  2)  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  exchange  suggests  that  the  semantic 
distinction  between  "devices"  and  "systems" 
and  "systems  and  components"  was  an  im- 
portant one.  recognized  as  such  by  the  nego- 
tiators. The  participants  understood  that 
the  phrase  "ABM  system"  referred  only  to 
systems  consisting  of  ABM  laimchers.  Inter- 
ceptor missiles,  and  radars.  They  also 
agreed  that  sut>stitutlng  a  different  compo- 
nent for  one  of  the  three  specified  would 
create  a  "future"  or  "other"  ABM  system, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  agreed  "interpretive 
statement"  on  that  subject. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Article  V(l) 
casts  little  further  light  on  its  meaning.  On 
September  20.  the  language  of  what  the 
FltzGerald  study  terms  Alternative  1  was 
changed  to  read  "ABM  systems  or  their 
components."  Garthoff  on  that  day  charac- 
terized the  draft  which  the  parties  were 
using  as  "the  compromise  proposal  on  elimi- 
nating brackets."  (A-532.  p.  2)  (Emphasis 
added.)  Had  the  Soviets  agreed  that  "com- 
ponents" of  ABM  systems"  included  "other 
devices"  to  substitute  for  missiles,  laimch- 
ers. or  radars,  this  draft  would  have  l>een 
more  than  merely  a  "compromise".  The  UJS. 
would  have  achieved  all  that  it  wanted.  Yet. 
Garthoff  said  on  the  same  day  that  seven 
areas  of  difference  remained.  Including  "a 
provision  to  cover  future  'imconventlonal' 
ABM  systems."  (A-532,  p.  4) 

Finally,  if  the  U.S.  team  really  believed 
the  Soviets  had  agreed  on  September  15  to 
cover  substitute  "devices"  in  Article  V(l). 
that  (x>nclusion  would  presumably  have 
been  included  in  Ambassador  Smith's  report 
to  the  President  for  SALT  V.  His  report  con- 
tained several  pages  concerning  the  ABM 
Treaty  but  made  no  claim  that  anything 
was  agreed  concerning  future  systems.  See 
Memorandimi  for  the  President.  "Report  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  SALT."  covering  July 
8  to  September  24.  1971  (Sept.  28.  1971).  In 
fact,  the  argument  that  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  cover  "devices"  In  Article  V(l)  during 
SALT  V  finds  no  support  In  analyses  of  the 
issue  prepared  during  the  negotiation 
period.  A  study  of  the  ABM  negotiating  his- 
tory by  ACn^A's  Historical  Division,  dated 
O;tober  1972,  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
had  refused  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  futures  in 
Article  V(l)  during  SALT  V: 

They  [the  two  sides]  also  agreed  In  article 
V  to  ban  sea-based,  air-based,  space-liased. 
and  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems,  as  well 
as  automatic  laimchers;  the  American 
future-systems  provisions  remained  una- 
greed. 

(Fifth  Session  of  SALT  ix;  see  also  id.  at 
115.)  A  memorandum  of  a  Verification 
Panel  Working  Group,  dated  October  27. 
1971.  analyzing  open  Issues  after  the  Fifth 
Session,  treated  Article  V  as  ambiguous  with 
respect  to  systems  consisting  of  both  mobile 
and  fixed  components;  It  also  reflected  the 
underlying  difference  in  coverage  due  to  dis- 
agreement on  the  meaning  of  "components" 
In  Article  II  (p.  2): 

One  of  the  differences  remaining  is  that 
the  U.S.  version  [of  Article  III  presents  defi- 
nitions of  ABM  systems  and  of  certain  ABM 
components  (launchers,  interceptors  and 
radars)  while  the  Soviet  version  states  that 
the  obligations  of  the  agreement  shall  apply 
to  ABM  launchers,  interceptors  and  radars. 
The  U.S.  side  has  maintained  that  some  of 


the  obligations  of  the  agreement  extend 
also  to  systems  and  components  other  than 
ABM  sj'stems  and  components  (e.g.,  to 
"other  phased-array  radars",  to  early-warn- 
ing radars,  to  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  to 
non-interference  with  national  means)  and 
to  future  ABM  components  (viz.,  "device*"/ 
other  than  launchers,  interceptors  and 
radars.  (I±  4)  (Emphasis  added.) 

C.  Definition  of  ABM  System. 

Duriiig  the  discussions  of  future  systems 
or  devices,  resulting  ultimately  In  Article 
V(l),  the  Parties  simultaneously  disciuaed 
the  meaning  of  "ABM  system."  The  Soviets 
sought,  from  Mareh  1971,  in  Article  11(1)  of 
their  draft,  a  definition  strictly  limited  to 
the  ABM  systems  then  In  use:  "The  obliga- 
tions provided  for  under  this  Treaty  shall 
apply  to  systems  specially  designed  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  and  their 
components  In  flight  trajectory,  namely:  (A) 
ABM  launchers.  (B)  ABMs.  (C)  Long-range 
acquisition  radars,  (D)  Tracking  and  ABM 
guidance  radars."  (USDEL  SALT  566)  Com- 
mencing on  July  27,  1971.  the  U.S.  pushed 
for  a  broad,  purely  functional  meaning  in 
Article  2(1  Ka)  of  Its  proposed  draft:  "an 
anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system  is  a 
system  constructed  or  deployed  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  compo- 
nents in  flight  trajectory."  It  then  separate- 
ly defined  the  three  components  in  use.  in- 
terceptor missiles,  launchers,  and  radars. 
The  original  U.S.  draft  thereby  potentially 
Included  within  the  Treaty's  coverage  all  de- 
vices that  could  serve  ABM  functions:  the 
Soviet  draft,  on  the  other  hand,  limited  cov- 
erage to  ABM  systems  with  components 
then  in  use. 

The  Soviet  proposal  was  modified  some- 
what on  August  31.  to  add  that  the  "obliga- 
tions" In  the  Treaty  shall  apply  "to  antl-bal- 
llstic  missile  (ABM)  systems,  i.e.  the  means 
specially  constructed  and  deployed  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  and  their 
components  in  flight  trajectory:"  after 
which  followed  the  definitions  of  the  com- 
ponents. (A-540.  Aug.  31.  1971  (working 
paper))  Karpov  stated  a  Soviet  position  re- 
peatedly emphasized— "that  the  Article 
should  [not]  cover  obligations  other  than 
ABM  systems — only  those  systems  subject 
to  restrictions."  (A-540,  Aug.  31.  1971.  p.  1) 

The  components  specified  by  the  Soviets 
were  limited  on  September  2  to  the  three 
presently  in  the  Treaty,  which  Karpov  an- 
nounced were  "the  means  to  which  obliga- 
tions should  extend."  (A-540.  Sept.  3.  1971. 
p.  1)  This  did  not  mean.  Karpov  stated,  that 
other  obligations  did  not  exist  In  the  Treaty 
"which  will  cover  other  systems."  He 
thought  Soviet  Article  V.  "wlilch  corre- 
sponds to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  UJS.  Article 
6.  Is  a  concept  covered  by  the  obligations 
under  the  Soviet  Article  V."  (.Id.,  p.  2)  Soviet 
Article  V(b),  on  which  the  Parties'  worldng 
papers  f(x;used.  dealt  with  multiple-missile 
launchers,  as  opposed  to  the  single-missile 
launchers  described  In  the  system  defined  in 
Article  II.  Soviet  Article  V  also  dealt  with  a 
variety  of  mobUe  systems,  as  opposed  to 
those  land-based  systems  in  use.  but  Kar- 
pov's statement  provides  limited  support  for 
the  position  that  the  Soviets  would  have  ac- 
cepted regulation  of  any  ABM  system  with 
substitute  devices  for  the  usual  components. 

A  U.S.  proposal  on  September  2  rejected 
the  Soviet  view  on  expanding  the  Treaty's 
regulation  beyond  known  components.  The 
suggestion  was  to  define  ABM  missiles  and 
radars  to  include  types  "indistinguishable 
from"  missiles  or  radars  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode.  Karpov  regarded  the  U.S.  unwilling- 
ness to  give  up  "indistinguishable  from"  as 
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"%  pity."  and  aid  he  would  bnu^et  the 
entire  Soviet  Article  n  if  the  words  were  not 
dropped.  (A-640.  SepC  2.  1971.  p.  «)  Kvpov 
retained  to  the  subject  on  September  6. 
»«^pi«t.iii.y  that  the  X3&.  draft  extended 
beyond  the  "systema  to  be  covered"  by  the 
TVeaty.  <A-MO.  Sept  7. 1971.  p.  2). 

On  September  8.  1971  Oraybeal  sUted 
that  the  Paitlea  were  close  to  agreement  on 
a  d^lnltian  of  ABIf  system  ("constructed  or 
deployed  to  counter  strategic  missiles  or 
their  components  in  flight  trajectory"). 
This  definition,  he  argued,  "would  also 
apply  to"  Article  6(1)  and  would  thereby 
limit  future  systems.  Karpov  objected  that 
the  Soviet  purpose  was  to  limit  only  systems 
that  use  ABM  launchers,  interceptors,  and 
nulaia.  <A-540.  Sept.  9.  1971.  pp.  3-5)  (re- 
porting meeting  of  Sept  8). 

At  a  Sqrtembo'  13  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  both  sides  introduced  new  ver- 
sions of  Article  n.  and  the  Soviet  version 
provided  that  the  "obligations"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  shall  apply  to  ABM  "systems,  Le- 
the following  prineipaX  ABM  sy^on  compo- 
nents specially  constructed  and  deployed  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  miasfles  and  their 
oomponaits  in  flight  trajectory,"  going  on 
then  to  define  missilea.  launchers,  and 
radan.  (A-540)  (Emphasis  added.)  Karpov 
noted  that  this  paper  incorporated  the  word 
"principal."  and  in  cormection  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  missiles  and  radars  the  phrase 
"for  an  ABM  role."  He  felt  this  met  Ameri- 
can views  "half-way"  and  hoped  agreement 
could  be  reached.  This  change  did  not  make 
clear,  however,  that  non-principal  devices 
would  be  covered.  Karpov  proposed  that  the 
language  should  be  read  as  reflecting  that 
Article  n  covered  "principal"  obligations, 
and  recognized  that  the  Treaty  contained 
obligations  on  other  systems,  for  example  in 
the  new  Article  VI.  as  noted  above.  Those 
obligations,  he  argued,  were  "complementa- 
ry." and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
basic  provisions.  Orayl>eal  objected  to  the 
proposed  distinction  between  "principal" 
and  "complementary"  obligations.  He  sug- 
gested a  listing  of  the  provisions  to  which 
the  obligations  would  apply.  Karpov  agreed 
to  try  this  approach,  and  said  he  was  willing 
to  delete  "prindpaL" 

On  September  15,  the  Soviets  tabled  a 
draft  Article  IKl).  which  changed  the  lead- 
in  language  to  state  that  the  "obligations 
provided  for  under  ArUcles  HI.  IV.  VI.  VII. 
and  Vm"  of  the  Treaty  should  apply  to  the 
"principal"  ABM  system  components  as  de- 
scribed. The  \}.S  draft  article  11(1)  contin- 
ued to  be  purely  functional  and  continued  a 
proposal  earlier  made  to  include  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  ABM  missiles  and  radars  any  type 
"lndlsting<iishahle"  form  "those  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode."  The  FttEOerald  study  men- 
tions this  fact,  advising  the  reader  to  "note 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Article  V 
(UjB.  6)  in  this  listing.  This  was  consistent," 
FitsOerald  writes,  "with  Karpov's  remarks 
of  September  2.  1971  (para.  7  Section  E. 
above)  that  Soviet  Article  V  covered  obliga- 
tions on  components  not  listed  in  Article  II, 
and  his  September  15,  1971  agreement  with 
Ormybeal's  interpretatlcm  that  the  wording 
of  Article  V  covered  all  types  of  compo- 
nents." (FitsOerald  45)  The  study  thereby 
suggests  that  the  Soviets  were  agreeing  to  a 
different  meaning  for  ABM  system  in  Soviet 
Artkde  V,  which  extended  to  substitute  de- 
vices f  w  ABM  components. 

The  reading  that  FItxOerald  suggests  for 
the  Soviet  proposal  on  September  IS  is  ten- 
uous. First,  the  Soviet  proposal's  lead-in  lan- 
guage was  presented  on  that  date,  but  no 
discussion  of  it  is  reported  in  the  memcon. 


The  working  paper,  in  fact,  establishes  that 
the  lead-in  language  was  deleted  on  the  day 
it  was  presented,  leacing  the  language  un- 
qualified in  the  obligations  to  which  it  ap- 
pUed.  (A-503.  Sept.  15.  1971.  P.  4)  U  the 
lead-in  language,  when  proposed,  signified 
Soviet  willingness  to  allow  Soviet  Article  V 
to  apply  to  substitute  devices,  its  delegation 
(on  the  day  Karpov  agreed  that  Article  V 
would  apply  to  future  "components") 
should  have  signified  a  Soviet  intention  to 
limit  Article  V  by  the  meaning  of  "ABM 
system"  in  Article  II.  Far  more  likely,  as 
noted  above,  the  Soviet  suggestion  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  the  thought,  briefly 
entertained,  that  mobile  ABM  systems 
could  differ  from  those  then  described  in 
Article  U,  not  on  the  view  that  the  Soviets 
were  willing  to  allow  such  systems  to  in- 
clude unknown  substitute  devices  for  the 
three  ABM  system  components.  Karpov  spe- 
cifically continued  to  reject,  on  September 
IS,  the  inclusion  of  missiles  and  radars  "in- 
distinguishable from  "  those  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode.  (A-503,  p.  2)  The  Soviets  object- 
ed to  making  the  agreement  uncertain: 
"What  was  indistinguishable  from  launch- 
ers, missiles  and  radars?"  Semenov  asked. 
(A-518.  Sept.  17,  1971,  p.  4) 

More  fundamentally,  as  discussed  above, 
the  negotiating  record  reflects  that  the  U.S. 
negotiators  knew  the  Soviets  did  not  want 
to  accept  a  definition  of  Article  IKl)  that 
would  define  "ABM  system"  to  include  "de- 
vices" other  than  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars.  The  ACHDA  history  of  this  period  re- 
counts the  discussions  concerning  Article  II 
that  occurred  simultaneously  with  those 
concerning  Article  V(  1 ): 

"On  September  IS.  Mr.  Garthoff  persuad- 
ed Semenov  of  the  need  for  a  solution  on 
Article  II  which  did  not  prejudice  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides  on  future  systems.  At 
the  miniplenary  two  days  later.  Mr.  Se- 
menov said  that  inclusion  of  the  future-sys- 
tems provision  would  make  the  treaty  amor- 
phous and  could  not  be  considered  legiti- 
mate. 

"Later,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Semenov  pri- 
vately agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  draft  Article  II  without  prejudicing  the 
position  of  either  side  on  future  systems.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Smith  said  the  United 
States  attached  great  importance  to  the 
issue:  they  might  think  they  had  limited 
ABM  systems  only  to  discover  that  they  had 
merely  limited  launchers,  interceptors,  and 
radars."  (Fifth  Session  of  SALT  85  (foot- 
notes omitted):  see  A-518) 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  n.S.  to  devel- 
op an  acceptable  compromise  package  on 
Article  II  during  the  period  September  17- 
21.  The  Soviets  rejected  the  package,  al- 
though the  U.S.  would  have  deleted  the 
phrase  "indistinguishable  from"  in  its  defi- 
nitions. The  package  was  reintroduced  on 
December  7.  when  some  progress  was  made 
in  the  definitions  of  components,  and  brack- 
ets were  removed  from  the  n.S.  introduc- 
tion: "For  purposes  of  this  Agreement.  .  .  ." 
(A-619.  p.  8)  Other  changes  were  made,  but 
a  fundamental  difference  continued:  the 
U.S.  defined  "ABM  system"  functionally  in 
sulvparagraph  1(a).  and  then  defined  the 
three  types  of  components  in  sub-para- 
graphs l(b)-(d);  the  Soviet  definition  of 
"ABM  system"  was  functional  but  added 
the  words  "and  including  the  following  com- 
ponents—ABM interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers  and  ABM  radars,"  and  then  de- 
fined those  three  components  in  sub-para- 
graphs (b)-(d).  The  Fifth  Session  ended 
with  the  sides  divided  on  this  ground,  and 
with  both  versions  of  Article  II  in  brackets. 


The  Sixth  Session  began  on  November  15. 
1971.  A  VS.  memcon  of  December  8  recites 
that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  delete  the  phrase 
"and  including  the  following  components" 
from  their  draft  of  Article  II.  (A-826.  p.  2) 
The  Soviets,  however,  did  not  accept  the 
U.S.  draft  presented  the  next  day.  which  de- 
leted that  phrase,  (A-633,  p.  4),  and  present- 
ed a  version  on  Deceml>er  13  that  reintro- 
duced that  language.  (A-644.  p.  5) 

The  Soviets  clearly  tied  this  language  in 
Article  n  to  their  disagreement  over  the 
proposed  regulation  of  substitute  "devices" 
in  Article  V(3)  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text 
("JDT").  which  the  Soviets  had  bracketed. 
Article  V(3)  was  the  origiiud  n.S.  Article 
6(1),  which  was  then  the  only  remaining 
provision  in  the  U.S.  draft  expressly  incor- 
porating language  covering  "other  devices." 
barring  their  deployment  as  substitutes  for 
systems  or  components  deployed  under  Arti- 
cle III.  Orinevsky  noted  on  December  9  that 
the  Soviet  difficulties  with  Article  II  were 
"related  to  the  differences  contained  in  Ar- 
ticle V.  His  remarks  implied  that  .  .  .  there 
should  be  a  'tradeoff  involving  the  n.S. 
dropping  Para  3  of  Article  V  in  exchange  for 
Soviet  acceptance  of  a  definitional  Article  II 
as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  side."  The  U.S. 
reply  sought  to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  a 
definitional  approach  in  Article  II  would 
not  be  prejudicial  as  to  the  content  of  Arti- 
cle V(3): 

"Garthoff  stated  again  that  the  U.S.  side 
considered  Article  II  to  be  important,  that 
the  definitional  approach  was  non-prejudi- 
cial to  Soviet  as  well  as  American  positions 
on  other  articles  such  as  Article  V,  and  that 
the  U.S.  position  on  Article  V  involved  a 
matter  of  important  substance  which  could 
not  be  'traded.'"  (A-633.  pp.  1-2) 

The  Soviets  persisted  in  their  view,  con- 
tending on  December  13  that  the  purpose  of 
Article  II  "was  a  listing  of  the  ABM  compo- 
nents limited  under  other  provisions  of  the 
agreement. "  (A-644.  p.  3)  Orinevsky  again 
tied  the  issue  to  the  difference  over  Article 
V(3)  covering  substitute  devices: 

"In  particular,  a  feature  which  distin- 
guished it  [the  Soviet  draft]  from  the  U.S. 
draft  was  that  paragraph  1(a)  of  the  Soviet 
draft  presented  a  comprehensive  description 
of  ABM  components— i.e..  ABM  interceptor 
missiles.  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars — 
to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  the  future. 

"In  this  connection.  Mr.  Orinevsky  noted 
that  paragraph  3  of  Article  V  should  be  ex- 
cluded since  it  is  quite  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviet  side."  (A-644,  p.  6) 

Parsons  replied  that  he  was  pleased  the 
Soviets  had  adopted  the  method  of  listing 
definitions,  but  noted  that  "the  definitions 
given  ABM  systems  were  more  restrictive 
than  U.S.  definitions,  which  take  into  ac- 
count paragraph  3.  Article  V,  which  we  con- 
sider as  important  and  which  the  Soviet  side 
said  was  unacceptable." 

Oarthoff  privately  suggested  to  the  Sovi- 
ets on  December  17  that  the  futures  prob- 
lem could  be  dealt  with  by  a  new  approach, 
in  which  the  Parties  would  agree  that  nei- 
ther side  could  deploy  such  systems  or  com- 
ponents without  prior  consultation  and 
agreement  through  the  SCC.  KishUov  was 
reportedly  Interested.  (USDEL  SALT  1146. 
Dec.  20,  1971)  On  December  18.  the  U.S.  del- 
egation reported  that  Orinevsky  had  indi- 
cated serious  interest  in  the  idea  of  han- 
dling the  future  systems  or  components 
problem  In  the  SCC: 

"Orinevsky  referred  to  previous  Kishilov- 
Oarthof  f  conversation  concerning  a  possible 
alternative  approach  for  handling  future 
ABM   systems   and   future   OLPARS.    He 
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thought  idea  of  handling  both  these  mat- 
ters through  consultation  and  agreement  in 
Standing  Consultative  Commission,  prior  to 
any  deployment  of  future  ABM  systems  or 
components,  or  of  OLPARS,  rather  than 
through  explicit  treaty  provisions,  offered 
possible  resolution  to  differences."  (USDEL 
SALT  1145.  Dec.  18.  1971.  Sec.  2.  p.  2.  para. 
11) 

Shchukin  apparently  made  the  same  sug- 
gestion, which  was  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  the  manner  in  which  futive 
systems  might  be  regulated: 

"Future  systems.  We  have  proposed,  and 
the  USSR  has  not  as  yet  accepted,  that 
each  side  undertake  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  current  ABM 
system  components  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  these  components.  The  Soviets  con- 
tend, in  essence,  that  this  amounts  to  trying 
to  put  a  box  around  something  that  does 
not  exist.  Academician  Shchukin  has.  how- 
ever, indicated  informally  that  prohibition 
of  possible  future  ABM  systems  is  some- 
thing that  might  be  treated  in  the  Joint 
Standing  Commission."  (Memo.  "SALT- 
Principal  Negotiating  Issues,"  H.  Spiers  to 
Secretary  Rogers,  Dec.  20. 1971.  p.  3) 

Thereafter,  on  December  20.  important 
developments  occurred  concerning  Article 
II.  Extensive  debate  during  the  morning  on 
future  systems,  infra  pp.  51-52.  led  Smith  to 
suggest  that  the  Parties  try  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  dealing  with  Article  II.  (A-672)  At 
lunch  the  same  day.  Orinevsky  responded  to 
a  U.S.  draft  proposal  of  Article  II  that  de- 
fined "ABM  system"  fimctionally  ("a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory")  and 
then,  without  any  connecting  language,  de- 
fined "ABM  interceptor  missiles."  "ABM 
launchers."  and  "ABM  radars."  The  follow- 
ing important  exchange  then  took  place: 

"Orinevsky  stated  that  the  second  prob- 
lem was  the  absence  of  a  connective  be- 
tween the  sub-paragraph  defining  ABM  sys- 
tems, and  the  three  sub-paragraphs  follow- 
ing which  defined  comptonents.  His  Delega- 
tion strongly  believed  that  there  should  be 
some  cormective  such  as  "namely"  or  "con- 
sisting of".  Oarthoff  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can side  did  not  consider  that  a  cormective 
of  this  kind  was  either  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. If,  however,  there  were  to  be  one.  it 
should  be  precise.  Therefore,  he  suggested, 
we  might  consider  use  of  the  phrase  "cur- 
rently consisting  of"  as  a  cormectlve.  This 
was  clearly  a  new  thought  to  Orinevsky  and 
Kishilov  and  they  appeared  uncertain  of 
the  reaction  of  their  side.  Garthoff  noted 
that  the  Soviet  side,  as  well  as  the  American, 
recognized  that  there  could  be  future  sys- 
tems, and  while  the  Question  of  constraints 
on  future  systems  voould  be  settled  elsewhere 
than  in  Article  II,  the  correct  way  of  indi- 
cating a  valid  connection  betioeen  compo- 
nents and  systems  in  Article  II  would  be  to 
include  the  word  "currently."  (A-677,  at- 
tachment, p.  3)  (Emphasis  added.) 

Orinevsky  said  he  would  raise  the  propos- 
al with  his  delegation. 

On  the  next  day.  December  21.  the  Soviets 
presented  a  revised  version  of  Article  II  in 
which  they  accepted  Oarthoff's  language. 
(A-678.  p.  2)  This  agreement  was  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  January  20, 
1972.  with  the  following  results: 

"1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an 
ABM  system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  currenUy  consisting  of:  .  .  ."  (A- 
731) 

The  developments  of  December  20-21  are 
described  in  the  FitzOerald  study  as  an  "im- 


passe" that  "was  suddenly  broken.  .  . 
(FitzOerald  49)  One  might  infer  from  this 
that  the  Soviets  had  changed  their  minds 
and  agreed  to  the  U.S.  view  that  "ABM 
system"  should  be  defined  to  apply  within 
the  Treaty  text  to  all  substitute  devices.  In 
fact,  however,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  the 
change  in  Article  U  only  after  Oarthoff  as- 
sured them  that  "the  question  of  con- 
straints on  future  systems  would  be  settled 
elsewhere  than  in  Article  II,"  (A-677,  p.2)" 
and  after  Oarthoff  and  the  U.S.  Delegation 
had  Implemented  this  assurance  by  agreeing 
to  drop  Article  V(3)  of  the  UJS.  draft  and  to 
seek  instead  a  separate,  agreed  minute  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  subject  of  future  devices. 
Thus,  while  the  latter  development  is  not 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  memcons,  Oarth- 
off's suggestion  was  made  on  December  20 
(A-677.  p.  4),  and  a  U.S.  proposal  and  expla- 
nation of  the  subject  was  tabled  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  the  day  on  which  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  add  "currently  consisting  of"  to  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  II.  The  statement  makes 
clear  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  the  change 
in  Article  II  because  the  U.S.  alleviated 
their  concern  that  its  adoption  might  be 
taken  as  Soviet  agreement  to  substantive  re- 
strictions on  substitute  devices  elsewhere  in 
the  Treaty  text: 

"The  Soviet  Delegation  has  said  on  sever- 
al occasions  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  propos- 
al by  the  United  States  to  include  a  provi- 
sion in  the  ABM  agreement  prohibiting 
ABM  systems  in  the  future  which  would  use 
devices  other  than  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  those  components.  In 
order  to  contribute  to  negotiating  progress, 
while  maintaining  our  l>asic  position  on  this 
matter,  the  U.S.  side  is  willing  to  drop  Arti- 
cle V(3)  if  there  is  a  clear  agreed  under- 
standing as  part  of  the  negotiating  record. 
An  Agreed  Minute  could  read  as  foUows: 

"The  Parties  agree  that  the  deployment 
limitations  undertaken  in  Article  I  and  Arti- 
cle III  are  not  to  be  circumvented  by  deploy- 
ment of  components  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars,  for  countering  ballistic  missiles  in 
flight  trajectory.  They  agree  that  if  such 
components  are  developed  and  the  question 
of  deployment  arises,  neither  side  will  initi- 
ate such  deployment  without  prior  consulta- 
tion and  agreement  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sulUtive  Commission."  (A-678  (attach- 
ment)) 

The  significance  of  this  interrelated  series 
of  events  for  the  meaning  of  Agreed  State- 
ment D  is  discussed  below.  The  events  are 
also  significant,  however,  as  reflecting 
Soviet  intentions  with  respect  to  substitute 
devices,  or  future  systems.  The  Soviets  op- 
posed attempting  to  regulate  such  devices  in 
the  Treaty  text,  and  their  position  on  Arti- 
cle II  demonstrated  that  they  realized  that 
if  the  definition  of  "ABM  system "  were 
purely  functional,  then  it  would  be  read— in 
Ught  of  Article  V(3)— to  include  devices  that 
could  substitute  for  the  three  components 
in  current  use.  When  the  UJ5.  agreed  to 
drop  Article  V(3),  the  Treaty  text  no  longer 
contained  any  provision  that  referred  to 
substitute  devices,  that  language  having 
been  omitted  earlier  from  Article  V(l)  deal- 
ing with  mobile  systems.  At  that  point,  and 
with  Oarthoff's  additional  assurance  that 


■■  As  noted  above.  Smitti  hmd  said,  on  September 
17,  1971.  In  response  to  the  same  Soviet  concern:  "It 
seemed  to  lilm  that  «e  should  be  ingenious  enough 
to  draft  Article  3  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  either  side  in  regard  to  paracrapb  1 
of  [U.S.]  Article  6. '  (A-618,  p.  3) 


future  systems  would  be  dealt  with  else- 
where than  in  Article  Hd).  the  Soviets  ac- 
cepted the  connecting  language. 

Thereafter,  during  rtlanisslons  omcemlng 
what  became  Agreed  Statement  D.  some  sig- 
nificant exchanges  occurred  wlUi  respect  to 
the  scope  of  Article  n.  On  January  36. 1973. 
the  U.S.  proposed  to  add  a  clause  '■'"^^"g 
Agreed  Statement  D  applicable  to  aU  future 
components  able  "to  perform  the  functlcms 
of  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launch- 
ers, or  ABM  radars": 

"Oarhoff  explained  that  [the  language] 
was  intended  to  make  more  precise  the  In- 
tention of  the  sentence,  which  he  believed 
both  sides  shared,  that  we  were  t^iMng  [|n 
Agreed  Statement  D]  about  future  system 
components  which  might  take  the  place  of 
ABM  interceptor  missUes,  ABM  launchers 
or  ABM  radars. 

"'He  recalled  Orinevaky's  earlier  reference 
to  telescopes  supplementing  but  not  sup- 
planting radars,  and  noted  that  we  believed 
this  additional  language  would  help  make 
clear  that  additional  elements  of  such  kinds 
were  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence." 

Orinevsky  rejected  this  proposal,  noting 
his  imderstanding  of  the  roles  of  Article  n 
and  the  Agreed  Statement: 

"He  noted  that  the  sentence  already 
makes  clear  that  reference  is  to  future  ABM 
system  components  other  than  the  three  in- 
dicated in  the  sentence  and  in  Article  n  of 
the  treaty.  Article  II  made  clear  that  these 
are  the  three  components  currently  com- 
prising ABM  systems,  and  the  language 
under  discussion  made  clear  that  it  was  re- 
ferring to  precisely  such  system  components 
other  than  the  three  current  ones  which 
were  listed."'  (A-743.  p.  3) 

Another  exchange  occurred  on  February 
1,  1972.  suggesting  that  both  Parties  as- 
sumed that  Article  II  did  not  bring  within 
its  definition  in  the  Treaty  text  future,  sub- 
stitute ABM  systems  or  components.  Trusov 
expressed  concern  about  the  changing  ter- 
minology in  the  future-systems  paragraph, 
which  ultimately  became  Agreed  Statement 
D.  He  focused  primarily  on  the  subjects  of 
"systems,"  "components,"  and  "devices," 
the  latter  of  which  was  still  in  the  proposed 
draft  at  that  time.  (See  A-763.  attachment 
2)  In  a  comment  quoted  at  length  on  p.  35, 
supra.  Allison  "observed  that  both  sides 
have  had  a  clear  understanding  for  some 
time  that  within  the  context  of  our  negotia- 
tions when  we  speak  of  an  ABM  system  we 
are  referring  to  a  system  made  up  of  three 
components— ABM  launchers,  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  and  ABM  radars."  He  then 
suggested  that  agreement  was  possible. 
Trusov  agreed,  so  long  as  the  same  words 
("other  ABM  systems  and  their  compo- 
nents") are  "used  consistently.  .  .  ."  (A-766) 
Thereafter,  "devices"  was  dropped  from  the 
draft,  and  the  phrase  "based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles"  was  accepted.  The  final 
drafting  Issues  were  resolved  by  April  11. 
(A-838) 

D.  Negotiation  of  Agreed  Statement  D. 

The  notion  of  regrilatlng  future  systems 
through  discussion  in  what  became  the 
SCC,  was  articulated  as  early  as  August 
1971.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  Delegation  was 
instructed  to  seek  to  obtain  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  restrictions  that  would  have  banned 
testing  and  development  of  mobile-based 
OPP  devices.  But  the  Delegation  was  also 
told  not  to  invite  a  detailed  negotiation,  and 
to  accept  an  agreement  that  protected  the 
l>asic  principle,  leaving  problems  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  joint  commission.  (NSDM 
127)  The  negotiators  also  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  future  "de- 
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vion"  problem  through  dlacimion  in  the 
aoc.  both  before  and  after  Article  V(l)  wu 
•Ci«ed  on  September  IS.  (A-442.  8/31/71: 
nSDEL  SALT  09M.  9/3/71;  A^81.  9/8/71: 
A-«40.  •/•/71:  A-4««.  9/13/71:  A-594,  11/30/ 

71:  A-ees.  ia/i7/7i:  a-<«7,  ia/i7/7i:  a-«8i. 

12/90/71:  A-7M.  1/11/72;  USDEL  SALT 
1165.  1/11/71;  A-710,  1/11/73)  No  igree- 
ment  was  reached  concerning  future  sys- 
tema.  however,  when  SALT  V  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 34.  1971.  (See  diacuaslon.  tupm,  pp. 
39-43) 

The  Soviet  view  on  regulating  unknown 
■ystems  or  components  was  mentioned  by 
ShchuUn  on  November  30,  1971.  soon  after 
negotiations  resumed  in  Vienna.  He  regard- 
ed the  prohibitions  relating  to  mobile  sys- 
tems and  components  as  of  fundamental  im- 
IMMtance,  and  as  confirming  "the  imt>or- 
tanoe  both  sides  attached  to  preparing  a 
draft  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  the 
deployment  of  ABM  defenses  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a  country."  But  he  was  unwUllng,  de- 
spite this  overall  objective,  to  accept  an  obli- 
gation against  deploying  substitute  "de- 
vices": 

"(Tlhe  Soviet  side  cannot  recognize  as 
well-founded  the  proposal  of  the  US  involv- 
ing an  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components.  The  subject  of  a  Treaty 
(Agreement)  could  only  be  a  specific  and 
concrete  limitation  of  ABM  systems.  It 
would  seem  that  prohibiting  something 
unkown.  as  proposed  by  the  US  side,  would 
create  uncertainty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty  (Agreement)  on  limiting  ABMs. 
Such  has  never  been  done  in  a  serious  agree- 
ment If  systems  based  on  different  techni- 
cal principles  should  subsequently  appear, 
they  could  be  discussed  additionally,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  draft  Treaty."  (A-594.  p.  2) 

Kiahflov  suggested  to  Garthoff,  after  the 
meeting,  that  new  language  proposed  by  the 
Soviets  prohibiting  deployments  of  ABM 
systems  to  provide  a  territorial  defense 
should  be  a  partial  substitute  for  a  future- 
system  provision.  (A-S92,  p.  3)  The  n.S.  re- 
jected this  proposition,  but  both  Kishilov 
and  Chulitsky  said  the  Soviets  would  not 
accept  a  treaty  provision  on  the  issue. 
(USDEL  SALT  1106,  Dec.  I,  1971;  USDEL 
SALT1116.  Dec.  7,  1971). 

Chulitsliy  repeated  the  Soviet  objections 
to  regulating  future  systems  on  December  4, 
and  aslied  the  U.S.  to  drop  Article  V(3). 
which  the  U.S.  representative  (Aaron)  re- 
fused to  do.  Chulit^y  "also  argued  that  the 
prohibition  on  air-based,  space-based,  land- 
based,  etc.  ABM  systems  is  adequate  to 
cover  the  problem  of  future  systems."  (A- 
613)  The  latter  statement  was  consistent 
with  the  position  that  the  Soviets  had 
agreed  to  regulate  future  "components" 
consisting  of  missiles,  launchers,  and  rsulars, 
but  not  unknown  "devices."  Mobile  systems, 
especially  if  space-  or  air-based,  were  likely 
to  Include  future  versions  of  the  compo- 
nents regulated  in  Article  II.  Moreover,  If 
the  Soviets  were  in  fact  understood  to  have 
agreed  to  regulate  "devices"  in  the  prohibi- 
titm  relating  to  mobile  systems,  this  would 
have  been  a  natural  occasion  to  ask  why 
they  were  so  adamantly  opposed  to  regulat- 
ing such  devices  in  Article  V(3)  No  such 
question  was  asked,  on  December  4,  or 
during  the  many  delwtes  thereafter.  The 
disagreement  was  repeated  on  December  7 
during  a  review  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text: 
"Kishilov  itfged  that  some  way  be  found  to 
express  the  difference  over  this  point  In  Ar- 
ticle m  rather  than  in  ArUcle  V."  Garthoff 


thought  the  dispute  should  remain  in  Arti- 
cle V,  but  promised  to  consider  the  idea.  (A- 
619.  p.  3). 

On  December  10,  Brown  made  a  formal 
statement  for  the  U.S.  concerning  future 
systems.  He  urged  support  for  Article  V(3) 
because  the  Parties  could  effectively  prohib- 
it "the  deployment  of  both  wide  area  and 
thick  regional  ABM  defenses"  only  if  they 
prohibited  the  use  of  "devices  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars  to  perform  the  function  of 
these  components"  He  urged  the  Soviets  to 
prevent  the  future  deployment  of  new  sys- 
tems "that  could  circumvent  the  ABM  limi- 
Utlons  both  sides  have  proposed."  Signifi- 
cantly, he  argued  that  the  Soviet  objection 
to  limits  on  possible  future  ABM  systems 
"runs  contrary  to  the  precedent  estalished 
in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  Seabeds 
Treaty"  baiuilng  "other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction."  He  said:  "The  rationale  sup- 
porting the  undertaking  of  those  obligations 
applies  fully  to  a  corresponding  undertaking 
in  the  6ase  of  possible  future  ABM  sys- 
tems." (A-642,  attachment  2,  pp.  1-3)  This 
rationale  also  applied  to  Article  V(l),  and 
the  U.S.  delegation  could  have  argued  that 
the  Soviets  had  agreed  to  limit  substitute 
devices  in  Article  V— which  is  analogous  to 
the  space  and  seabed  regimes— but  they  did 
not. 

In  a  session  later  that  day,  Shchukin 
began  by  reiterating  the  Soviet  objections, 
and  disagreeing  with  Brown.  He  stated  that 
he  could  specify  systems  that  were  within 
the  meaning  of  "other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction," Including  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weajjons.  Brown  replied  that  "future 
ABM  systems  '  could  include  lasers  and  par- 
ticle accelerators.  Shchukin  thought  the 
territorial  defense  provision  in  Article  I  in 
effect  banned  deployment  of  future  systems 
that  would  create  a  territorial  defense,  and 
otherwise  he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in 
having  new  components  that  would  do  the 
same  job  as  existing  ones  "in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  less  costly  manner." 

Ambassador  Nitze  posed  a  situation  in 
which  a  new  component  was  developed  that 
rendered  meaningless  the  limit  of  100 
launchers  and  missiles.  Shchukin  "suggest- 
ed that  were  such  future  systems  to  reach  a 
stage  where  they  could  be  deployed,  the 
question  would  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Commission,  through  which  the  necessary 
regiilations  could  be  worked  out."  Nitze 
found  an  opening  in  this  apparently  nega- 
tive reaction.  He  asked  whether  he  had  cor- 
rectly understood  Shchukin: 

"Was  he  saying  that  the  sides  would  agree 
in  principle  that  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment should  not  be  undermined  by  the  de- 
velopment of  components  capable  of  per- 
forming functions  similar  to  ABM  compo- 
nents; that  if  such  components  reach  a 
stage  of  development  such  that  their  de- 
ployment could  be  contemplated,  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  manner  of  their  regula- 
tion would  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission; and  that  no  such  deployment 
would  take  place  untU  such  regulations  had 
been  agreed  by  Governments  through  the 
Standing  CommissionC?]" 

Shchukin  replied  that  the  Soviets  "could 
agree  to"  Nitze's  statement  "if  it  were  neces- 
sary," but  that  "it  was  not  clear  that  he  was 
holding  out  a  commitment  in  the  treaty  to 
that  effect."  {A-639.  p.  2) 

On  December  14,  Shchukin  repeated  the 
position  that  "including  in  the  treaty  a  pro- 
vision covering  something  that  is  not  luiown 
cannot  be  justified  .  .  ."  (A-662,  p.  14)  Later 
that  day,  Nitze  once  again  turned  a  negative 


Soviet  position  to  advantage:  had  Shchukin 
meant  that  this  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
the  treaty,  but  was  acceptable  for  a  minute 
or  protocol?  Shchukin  said  that  that  had 
not  been  his  intent,  but  added  "on  his  own" 
that  "it  should  be  possible  to  provide  that  if 
components  based  on  new  technology  were 
developed  which  would  substitute  for  the 
components  limited  under  Article  III,"  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Commission  and  an  agreement  on  it  would 
be  reached  "so  that  there  would  be  no  cir- 
cumvention of  the  limitations  of  Article 
III."  (A-647)  (See  also  A-662.  p.  14) 

Subsequent  discussions  focused  primarily 
on  the  need  to  require  ogTeement  In  the 
Standing  Commission  on  specific  limitations 
on  future  substitutes  for  luiow  systems  or 
components,  so  that  the  limitations  of  Arti- 
cle III  would  not  be  undermined.  Thus,  on 
December  17,  Garthoff  suggested  agree- 
ment on  a  separate  understanding  to  cover 
future  ABM  systems.  Garthoff  "stressed 
that  I  [am]  speaking  about  consultation  and 
mutual  agreement."  (A-663,  p.  3)  Kishilov 
suggested  that  the  matter  could  "be  taken 
up  in  the  Standing  Commission  for  its  'de- 
termination.'"  (See  also  A-667,  Dec.  17, 
1971.  pp.  5-6) 

Semenov  repeated  the  Soviet  view  on 
future  systems  on  December  20,  stressing 
the  need  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  Its  at- 
tendant disputes.  He  said  the  goal  of  the 
delegations  was  "to  reach  agreement  on  lim- 
iting luiown  ABM  systems  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle III.  .  .  .  Could  the  sides  include  in  an 
ABM  Treaty  the  unluiown  without  risk  of 
making  the  treaty  indefinite  and  amor- 
phous? .  .  .  The  sides  cannot  and  must  not 
engage  in  discussion  of  questions  not  luiown 
to  anyone."  (A-681,  pp.  5-6)  Brown  ex- 
plained in  a  formal  statement  that  the  U.S. 
position  sought  to  prevent  the  limits  of  Arti- 
cle III  from  being  undermined  through,  for 
example,  a  wide-area  defense,  a  thick  re- 
gional defense,  or  the  use  of  substitute  com- 
ponents. Of  particular  importance  is 
Brown's  argument  that,  although  substitute 
devices  could  conceivably  perform  the  tasks 
of  regulated  components  more  effectively, 
"their  use,  not  sp)eclflcally  prohibited  by  Ar- 
ticle III,  might  be  in  numbers  and  locations 
beyond  those  prescritied  by  Article  III,  and 
thus  clroumvent  that  Article."  Also,  he 
noted,  "a  single  future  device  substituting 
for  an  Interceptor  and  launcher  might  in 
effect  make  many  intercepts,"  and  thus 
achieve  a  result  contrary  to  that  sought  by 
the  numerical  limits  of  Article  III.  At  that 
time,  the  Soviet  draft  of  Article  III  prohibit- 
ed the  deployment  of  "the  ABM  systems  or 
their  components  listed  In  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty"  outside  of  certain  geographic  loca- 
tions. (A-624,  p.  3) 

In  a  conversation  on  December  20,  after 
the  exchange  between  Brown  and  Semenov, 
Smith  told  Semenov  how  Importantly  he 
viewed  the  need  to  control  future  systems. 
He  made  what  appears  to  have  been  a  final 
effort  to  regulate  future  systems  in  the 
Treaty  text,  rather  than  in  a  separate  provi- 
sion, through  subsequent  agreement  in  the 
SCC: 

"On  future  systems  problem.  Smith  said  it 
seemed  the  problem  was  not  so  far  off  and 
not  so  amorphous  as  Semenov  had  suggest- 
ed that  morning.  In  his  statement  Semenov 
had  said  that  we  had  not  been  precise:  how- 
ever, if  he  would  recall  Dr.  Brown's  state- 
ment carefully,  he  would  find  one  example 
given,  referring  to  lasers.  Smith  was  sure 
that  Soviet  scientists  could  also  think  of 
other  possible  future  systems.  It  was 
Smith's  feeling  that  if,  as  Semenov  had  sug- 


gested, this  problem  were  left  to  subsequent 
handling  in  the  Standing  Commission  or  In 
some  other  way,  this  would  amount  to 
saying  that  we  would  have  to  put  off  agree- 
ment on  this  problem  until  some  time  in  the 
future.  He  believed  there  would  be  a  tenden- 
cy on  both  sides  to  do  their  best  to  design 
systems  that  would  not  be  limited  by  a 
treaty.  Semenov  asked  if  Smith  had  in  mind 
a  ciroumvention  of  a  treaty.  Smith  said  that 
technically  it  would  not  be  a  circumvention, 
but  more  like  a  "hunting  license"  to  find 
ways  of  doing  things  not  prohibited  by 
treaty.  He  believed  weapons  design  devel- 
oped a  djmamic  of  its  own.  Where  a  certain 
field  was  not  prohibited  by  em  international 
agreement,  there  would  be  strong  thrusts  to 
push  development  as  far  as  technology  per- 
mitted. Smith  believed  that  what  both  our 
countries  should  be  doing  was  to  stop  evolu- 
tion of  military  technology  in  a  direction 
that  was  dangerous  to  us  both.  Therefore, 
he  had  hoped  that  If  we  could  conclude  a 
first  arrangement  that  would  establish 
quantitative  limits  for  the  most  part,  and 
leam  to  live  with  it,  in  time  we  would  also 
be  able  to  get  control  of  qualitative  aspects. 
In  the  matter  of  future  ABM  systems, 
which  had  not  yet  been  developed,  it  was  In 
the  Interests  of  both  countries  to  outlaw 
them  before  they  were  bom."  (USDEL 
SALT  1149,  Dec.  21,  1971) 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion.  Smith  did 
not  suggest  that  the  parties  had  already 
agreed  to  any  far-reaching  limitation  on 
design  of  future  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents in  Article  V(l).  (See  also  A-672,  pp.  2- 
3) 

Grlnevsky  continued  meanwhile  to  pursue 
the  Idea  of  dealing  "with  future  systems 
through  statements  on  the  record  concern- 
ing consultation  prior  to  deployment  in  the 
Standing  Commission."  Garthoff  noted  that 
his  idea  was  for  an  agreed  minute  whereby 
the  parties  understood  "that,  prior  to  any 
deployment  of  future  systems  and  compK)- 
nents.  there  would  be  consultation  and 
agreement "  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commissioin  ("SCC").  Grlnevsky  said  this 
might  be  possible. 

On  December  21,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
accept  connecting  language  In  Article  II 
("currently  consisting  of"),  and  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  drop  Article  V(3)  "if  the  Soviet 
side  was  prepared  to  accept  the  language 
proposed  [by  the  U.S.]  earlier  that 
day.  .  .  ."  The  language  is  quoted  above, 
and  would  unmistakably  have  prohibited  de- 
ployment prior  to  agreement  In  the  SCC  of 
future  substitute  components  "other  than 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers. 
or  ABM  radars.  .  .  ."  Grlnevsky  "said  that 
the  Soviet  side  needed  to  study  this  matter 
further.  .  .  ."  (A-678,  pp.  3,  6)  Semenov 
again  rejected  the  regulation  of  future  sys- 
tems, but  this  time  his  remarks  stressed 
"that  inclusion  of  a  provision  on  so-called 
'other  ABM  systems'  in  the  text  of  a  treaty 
limiting  ABM  systems  is  not  accepta- 
ble. .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.)  This  suggested 
a  significant  breakthrough  in  the  negotia- 
tion. It  also  suggests,  however,  that  Se- 
menov was  assimiing  that  no  proviaion  then 
in  the  draft  treaty  regulated  substitute  de- 
vices. The  U  S.  representatives  did  not  chal- 
lenge his  assiunption  by  referring  to  Article 
V(l)  or  Article  n. 

Internal  discussions  also  indicate  that,  as 
of  December  23,  1971,  the  U.S.  Government 
regarded  the  entire  future-systems  issue  as 
unresolved.  On  December  21,  the  delegation 
reported  that,  "regarding  future  systems," 
they  planned  "to  explore  solutions  involving 
separate  understanding  .  .  .  calling  for  con- 


sultation and/or  mutual  agreement  through 
the  standing  commission  prior  to  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  using  devices  other 
than  interceptors,  launchers,  and  radars  to 
perform  functions  of  these  components." 
(SALT  14810.  Dec.  21,  1971,  p.  2,  para.  7) 
The  State  Department  sent  the  following 
comments  from  Robert  A.  Martin  and 
Frank  H.  Perez  to  Philip  A.  Odeen,  NSC 
Senior  Member  for  defense  and  arms  con- 
trol, apparently  in  preparation  for  a  SALT 
Verification  Panel  Meeting,  scheduled  for 
December  23: 

"3.  Future  ABM  Systems 

"We  believe  that  the  U.S.  position  on 
future  ABM  systems  should  be  modified  to 
meet  Soviet  concerns  that  future  systems 
are  too  poorly  defined  and  "futuristic"  to  be 
covered  specifically  in  an  agreement. 

"In  view  of  Soviet  indications  that  the 
matter  of  future  ABM  systems  could  be 
handled  through  "consultation  and  agree- 
ment" in  the  SCC.  we  beheve  this  would 
achieve  the  US  aim  to  ban  future  systems. 
We  would  prefer  to  have  it  be  part  of  the 
formal  agreement,  but  it  could  be  in  the 
form  of  an  explicit  understanding  which 
would  make  it  binding  on  both  parties  to 
reach  agreement  through  the  SCC  mecha- 
nism before  deploying  new  ABM  systems. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  serve  to  protect 
our  interests,  since  we  could  legally  chal- 
lenge the  Soviets  If  we  had  evidence  that 
they  were  deploying  ABM  systems  using  de- 
vices other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars."  (Dep't  of 
State  Memo,  "SALT— Revised  Issues 
Paper".  Dec.  21, 1971) 

A  State  Department  paper  dated  Decem- 
ber 22  also  referred  to  the  futures  Issue,  and 
to  a  JCS  staff  recommendation  to  leave  fu- 
tures options  open;  but  the  paper  recom- 
mended that  efforts  continue  at  least  for  a 
ban  on  deployment  separate  from  the 
formal  agreement: 

"Future  ABM  Systems— The  Soviets  have 
shown  flexibility  on  this  point,  but  have  not 
as  yet  agreed  to  a  specific  provision  in  the 
ABM  agreement.  JCS  staff  believes  the  U.S. 
should  not  foreclose  future  options,  and 
would  change  the  U.S.  position  to  exclude  a 
provision  to  this  effect.  All  other  agency 
staffs  support  a  ban  on  future  systems  and 
although  preferring  to  have  it  part  of  the 
formal  agreement,  believe  it  could  be  han- 
dled In  the  form  of  an  explicit  understand- 
ing binding  on  both  parties  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  the  SCC  before  deploying  such  sys- 
tems. It  seems  preferable  to  pursue  our  cur- 
rent position  further  before  exploring  such 
a  fall-back."  (Briefing  Memo.  'SALT- Veri- 
fication Panel  Meeting  December  23."  R. 
Spiers  to  Under  Secretary.  Dec.  22,  1971) 

The  Delegation  evaluated  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  a  message  on  December  23:  "It  seems 
clear  that  the  USSR  wants  a  May  20  type 
arrangement.  .  .  .  The  question  of  future 
systems  appears  to  be  manageable."  (SALT 
Report,  pp.  1  and  6)  (Nixon  Papers)  By  this 
the  Delegation  communicated  its  realization 
that  the  Soviets  wanted  an  agreement  that 
represented  a  practical,  first  step,  along  the 
lines  contemplated  by  the  May  20,  1971 
accord.  (.Supra,  pp.  14-19) 

The  SALT  I  Delegation  prepared  a  report, 
dated  January  8,  to  bring  the  Administra- 
tion up  to  date  on  the  future  issue  as  of  that 
time  and  to  solicit  Washington  comments. 
This  report  was  not  sent.  Nevertheless,  it 
provides  additional  evidence  at  least  of  what 
U.S.  negotiators  believed  had  been  settled  as 
of  that  time.  The  draft  cable  states  that  the 
Soviets  continued  to  object  to  Including  Ar- 
ticle V(3)  of  the  Joint  draft  in  the  Treaty 


text,  but  were  willing  to  consider  "an  agreed 
understanding  that  if  future  ABM  devices 
became  ready  for  deployment,  neither  side 
would  initiate  such  deplojmient  without 
prior  consultation  and  agreement  of  both 
Governments."  The  draft  noted: 

"That  current  wording  of  revised  articles 
in  the  ad  referendum  Joint  Draft  ABM  Text 
can  be  interpreted  as  banning  future  sys- 
tems since: 

"Article  I  states  the  Parties  undertake  not 
to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  defense  of  an  in- 
dividual region  except  as  provided  for  in  Ar- 
ticle in. 

"Article  III,  U.S.  version,  contains  the 
words  to  the  effect  that  the  Parties  will 
deploy  no  more  than  specified  levels  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars.  Soviet  version  of  Article 
III  uses  phrase  'the  Parties  undertake  not 
to  deploy  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
Article  II  .  .  .'  except  in  geographically  pre- 
scribed areas,  and  'shall  not  deploy  more 
than'  specified  numl>er  of  launchers  and 
ABMs,  thus  not  'providing  for'  other  ABM 
component  deployments. 

"Article  II  defines  an  ABM  system  as  'cur- 
rently consisting  of  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles, launchers  and  radars,  clearly  Implying 
possible  other  ABM  components  In  future. 
These  articles,  considered  together,  can  be 
plausibly  considered  to  prohibit  deployment 
of  ABM  systems  other  than  the  specific 
components  permitted  by  Article  HI  and  de- 
fined in  Article  II.  There  is  at  present,  how- 
ever, ambiguity  as  to  whether  this  Interpre- 
tation is  clear  to  Soviets,  and  they  may  well 
not  share  this  interpretation.  Highlighting 
this  application  of  the  articles  to  future  de- 
vices could  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
provoldng  a  Soviet  withdrawal  of  their 
agreement  to  the  ad  referendum  Articles  I 
and  II.  Delegation  therefore  believes  it  de- 
sirable to  seek  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
issue,  rather  than  rely  solely  on  interpreta- 
tion of  these  articles." 

A  redraft  of  this  message,  dated  January 
10,  repeated  these  points,  without  suggest- 
ing that  the  Soviets  be  directly  approached 
on  the  meaning  of  Article  II.  It  proposed  a 
series  of  other  options,  however,  including 
an  intention  to  "explore  the  Soviet  interpre- 
tation of  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  ABM 
JDT  as  applied  to  future  ABM  systems 
.  .  .,"  while  recognizing  an  agreed  minute 
was  preferable  to  "no  explicit  provision. 
.  .  ."  They  suggested  the  following  strategy: 

"If  the  Soviets  continue  to  indicate  that 
these  articles  in  substantially  their  present 
form  would  be  acceptable  to  them,  and  rec- 
ognize that  deployment  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems Is  not  permitted  under  these  articles 
without  further  agreement  of  the  Parties, 
we  would  consider  making  an  interpretative 
statement  to  this  effect  in  the  record,  or  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  an  agreed  minute  to 
this  effect,  to  replace  Article  V(3),  noting 
the  agreement  of  the  Parties  that  the  JDT 
is  not  to  be  circumvented  by  deployment  of 
future  ABM  systems." 

This  strategy  differed  from  that  proposed 
in  the  first  draft  in  one  significant  way— it 
eliminated  the  thought  of  approaching  the 
Soviets  on  the  meaning  of  Article  II  alone, 
which  was  recognized  as  entailing  the  riak 
that  the  Soviets  would  withdraw  ad  referen- 
dum acceptance  of  the  draft. 

On  January  11,  1972.  Shchukin  repeated 
the  Soviet  position  against  including  un- 
known matters  in  the  Treaty,  but  again 
drew  the  line  at  adding  a  provision  dealing 
with  unknown  substitutes  in  an  ABM 
treaty."  Such  matters,  if  they  arose,  could 
be  discussed  in  the  SCC.  Nitze  pointedly 
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"tf  such  [MtasUtute]  componenU 
were  developed  and  could.  In  fact,  be  de- 
ployed In  a  mant"^  to  circumvent  the  spe- 
cific UmltattooB  of  Article  in  of  the  treaty. 
would  It  not  be  appropriate  that  they  alao 
be  aublect  to  acreement  between  our  Oov- 
enimenta?"  (A-70a.  pp.  11-12)  Shchukln  re- 
Iterated  that  Artide  V(3)  was  "not  luitable" 
for  takchwion  in  the  Treaty.  (USDEL  SALT 
ll«S.8ea3.p.  2.par&.ll) 

In  a  follow-up  meeting  that  day,  Kiahilov 
produced  a  text  which  called  for  consulU- 
tkm  oo  future  aubatitutes.  but  did  not  men- 
tkm  acreement  Oarthoff  pteoed  the  Inue 
of  ■mbMX  would  happen  if  consultation  did 
not  lead  to  acreement:  "Would  a  party. 
wtahinc  to  deploy  such  a  system,  be  able  to 
do  so  w  not?"  Orinevsky  answered  that  a 
party  could  do  so  and  that  the  other  party 
could  respond  by  withdrawing.  Oarthoff 
and  Paraoos  argued  that  this  was  too  ex- 
treme a  remedy,  the  Parties  should  agree 
not  to  rcQuire  an  amendment  before  deploy- 
ment could  occur.  At  that  point.  Oarthoff 
"sucieated  that  pei^aps  an  Agreed  Minute 
mi^t  refer  to  both  Article  xm  and  XIV." 
(A-710.  p.  5)  KishlloT  initially  agreed  to  this 
idea,  but  Orinevsky  did  not 

Ortnevaky  then  stated  "that  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  ABM  systems,  which  were  defined 
in  Artlde  n.  It  could  not  deal  with  unknown 
other  systems."  Oarthoff  challenged  this 
view,  rtahniny  that  "first  the  treaty  dealt 
not  only  with  ABM  systems  comprising 
componmts  identified  in  Article  n.  but  all 
ABM  aystems;  [and]  second,  the  issue  did 
not  concern  'other*  systems,  but  rather 
future  ABM  systems."  Oarthoff  then  at- 
tempted to  «««-»«Ti««h  between  "other"  and 
"future"  systems  or  components; 

"Oarthoff  remarked  that  he  had  noted 
that  morning  constant  Soviet  reference  to 
"other"  systems  rather  than  "future"  sys- 
tems. But  the  two  issues  should  not  be  con- 
fused. If  there  were  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er some  system  was  in  fact  an  ABM  system 
or  component  or  not  that  would  clearly  be 
a  subject  for  consultation,  and  if  there  were 
a  serious  divergence  perhaps  there  would  be 
a  need  for  recourse  to  withdrawal,  as  Orin- 
evaky  had  suggested.  However,  what  Oarth- 
off was  referring  to— and  what  the  n.S.  was 
particularly  concerned  about— was  precisely 
ABM  systems  and  components  of  some  new 
Und  In  the  futiue.  Oarthoff  repeated  his 
reference  to  laser  ABM  interceptors  as  an 
example." 

These  exchanges  led  Orinevsky  and  Kishi- 
lov  individually  to  indicate  that  they  regard- 
ed Articles  I.  II.  and  III  as  together  banning 
the  deployment  of  future  systems.  The 
memcon  noted,  however,  that  the  Soviets 
seemed  confused:  "Comment:  The  confusion 
and  discrepancy  between  the  Soviet  partici- 
pants over  intetpretation  of  the  effect  of 
Artkdes  I.  II.  and  m  of  the  ABM  draft 
Treaty  with  respect  to  future  ABM  systems. 
and  other  possible  solutions,  seem  to  indi- 
cate absence  of  a  clear  and  thought-through 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
at  the  present  time."  Oarthoff  emphasized 
that  "it  was  essential  to  reach  a  common 
imdostanding  concerning  the  effect  of  Arti- 
cles I.  n.  and  HI  on  future  systems  or  com- 
ponents, and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  posi- 
tion concerning  this  subject"  (A-710.  pp.  &- 
6) 

Oaithofrs  analysis  might  itself  have  con- 
tributed to  the  confusion.  His  attempted  dis- 
tlnctiim  between  "other"  and  "future"  ABM 
systems  bad  nothing  to  do  with  his  point 
that  the  parties  might  disagree  over  wheth- 
er something  was  an  ABM  system.  The  par- 
ties  were   using   the   words   "other"   and 


"future"  interchangeably,  in  that  both  were 
meant  to  signify  a  sjrstem  that  served  the 
ABM  function  but  that  relied  (or  in  the  case 
of  "future"  systems  that  might  rely)  on  one 
or  more  substitute  components.  Neither 
word  raised  the  Issue  of  whether  the  system 
served  on  the  ABM  function.  Furthermore, 
Oarthofrs  arguments  undercut  the  claimed 
need  for  an  Agreed  Statement.  If  Articles  I. 
II,  and  in  together  banned  the  deployment 
of  all  forms  of  ABM  systems,  then  a  further 
provision  doing  so  was  unnecessary.  The 
memcon's  "Comment"  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  doubted  that  the  Soviets  in 
fact  agreed  with  Oarthoff's  interpretation, 
and  the  Soviet  view  that  the  Treaty  applied 
only  to  ABM  systems  comprising  compo- 
nents identified  in  Article  II  lent  strong  sup- 
port to  the  U.S.  delegation's  doubts. 

At  a  mini-plenary  on  January  14.  1972, 
Shchukln  recalled  Nitze's  question  of  Janu- 
ary 11  "whether  so-called  'other  ABM 
means'  would  t>e  a  subject  not  only  for  ap- 
propriate consultation  but  alao  for  agree- 
ment." He  answered: 

"Both  sides  agree  that  they  should 
assume  obligations  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems except  as  provided  in  Article  III  of  the 
draft  ABM  Treaty.  In  order  to  Insure  imple- 
mentation of  this  provision  of  the  Treaty, 
the  sides  could,  in  the  event  of  the  emer- 
gence of  ABM  systems  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  other  physical  principles,  further 
discuss  the  question  of  their  limitation  in 
accordance  with  Articles  XIII  and  XTV  of 
the  draft  ABM  Treaty." 

Nitze  said  "he  thought  Academician 
Shchukin's  words  had  been  clear."  (A-717, 
p.  5)  Later  that  day,  Nitze  asked  Shchukln 
to  state  again  his  position  on  future  sys- 
tems: 

"I  said  it  might  be  helpful  If  he  could  dis- 
cuss further  his  last  statement  at  today's 
session:  I  had  said  I  thought  it  was  clear  but 
wanted  to  be  sure.  I  said  that  as  I  under- 
stood it,  he  was  saying  that  under  Article 
III  and  in  the  light  of  Article  I.  ABM  sys- 
tems could  not  be  deployed  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Article  in.  Shchukln  interjected 
"and  also  in  the  light  of  Article  II."  I  went 
on  to  say  'and  therefore,  if  new  systems 
reached  a  stage  where  they  could  be  de- 
ployed, they  would  be  the  subject  of  appro- 
priate action  under  Articles  XIII  and  XIV.' 
Shchukln  said  that  was  right;  he  pointed 
out,  however,  that  this  did  not  prohibit  the 
deployment  of  a  telescope,  for  instance,  in 
support  of  a  radar."  (A-713)  (12:15-1:15 
pjn.) 

"I  asked  Trusov  if  he  could  repeat  so  that 
I  could  be  sure  of  understanding.  Academi- 
cian Shchukin's  mini-plenary  statement 
concerning  future  ABM  systems.  Trusov  af- 
firmed the  Soviet  position  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  discuss  limiting  systems  which  are 
now  nonexistent,  and  that  if  and  when  such 
systems  appear  their  limitation  would  be 
subject  to  discussion  under  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XIII  and  XIV  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty."  (A-714)  (12:15-1:30  p.m.) 

The  Soviet  draft  on  the  issue,  passed  on 
that  same  day  by  Orinevsky  to  Oarthoff. 
called  only  for  discussion  "in  accordance 
with  Articles  xni  and  XTV  .  .  .."  when 
ABM  systems  "based  on  other  [physical] 
principles"  emerged.  (A-716,  p.  3)  The  Sovi- 
ets were  still  avoiding  a  clear  commitment 
to  agree  on  limitations  before  deployment. 

Subsequent  discussions  on  the  issue  of 
future  substitutes  for  ABM  systems  and 
components  focused  on  the  drafts  ex- 
changed by  the  parties.  On  January  20,  a 
member  of  the  SALT  I  Delegation,  E.C.  Al- 
dridge,  Jr.,  informed  Dr.  Wade  at  DOD: 


"The  future  ABM  issue  has  been  resolved  as 
a  result  of  a  Soviet  suggestion  for  an  agreed 
minute  and  interpretation  of  Articles  I.  n, 
and  m."  (Memo,  "Status  of  SALT  IV", 
(Jan.  20,  1972))  The  ParUes  eventually  de- 
veloped language  to  make  clear  that  the 
provision— which  became  Agreed  Statement 
D— required  agreement  on  specific  limita- 
tions prior  to  development,  and  that  it  i4>- 
plled  to  substitutes  for  both  systems  and 
comp<»ients.  (A-743)  On  January  27,  1972, 
for  example,  Oarthoff  argued  against  any 
change  that  might  suggest  coverage  of 
future  substitute  systems  but  not  compo- 
nents. He  "asked  if  the  Soviet  side  meant 
that  if  some  new  future  development  per- 
mitted using,  for  example,  laser  beams  in- 
stead of  interceptor  missiles,  that  a  system 
including  such  a  new  component  could  be 
deployed  without  limit  and  without  agree- 
ment. Orinevsky  and  Kishllov  immediately 
replied  in  the  negative."  The  language  was 
kept  in  a  form  that  applied  the  deployment 
limitations  to  both  future  substitute  sys- 
tems "and"  components.  (A-752.  p.  1) 

On  January  26,  1972.  Oarthoff  presented 
Orinevsky  with  a  new  text  which  had  sever- 
al changes  in  the  Agreed  Statement,  one  of 
which  would  have  added  "to  perform  the 
functions  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
laiuichers  or  ABM  radars."  He  explained 
that  it  was  intended  to  make  clear  that  the 
parties  were  talking  about  substitutes  for 
the  usual  components,  not  merely  supple- 
menting devices,  such  as  telescopes.  Orin- 
evsky understood  the  purpose  but  adamant- 
ly opposed  the  change,  making  clear  In  the 
process  that  the  Soviets  remained  commit- 
ted to  the  view  that  the  Agreed  Statement 
covered  future  substitutes,  and  Article  II 
covered  the  usual  components:  "[Tlhe  sen- 
tence already  makes  clear  that  reference  is 
to  future  ABM  system  components  other 
than  the  three  indicated  in  the  sentence 
and  in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty."  (A-743,  p. 
3) 

Another  discussion  of  the  sei>arate  agreed 
statement  occurred  on  January  31,  1972. 
Oarthoff  read  to  Orinevsky  and  Kishllov 
the  following  "Statement  on  'Future  ABM 
Systems' ": 

"It  is  understood  that  both  sides  agree 
that: 

"1.  ABM  systems  and  their  components,  as 
defined  in  Article  II,  should  not  be  deployed 
except  as  provided  for  in  Article  III. 

"2.  The  deployment  of  ABM  system  com- 
ponents other  than  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, launchers,  or  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  those  components  is  banned. 

"3.  Devices  other  than  ABM  inteceptors 
missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars 
could  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  an  ABM  system 
provided  that  the  devices  could  not  perform 
the  functions  of  and  substitute  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars.  For  example,  a  telescope  could  be 
deployed  as  an  adjunct  to  an  ABM  system, 
whereas  a  laser  for  performing  the  function 
of  an  interceptor  missile  by  rendering  inef- 
fective a  strategic  ballistic  missile  In  fUght 
trajectory  could  not  be  deployed. 

"4.  Article  III  should  be  drafted  so  as  not 
to  permit  the  deployment  of  devices  other 
than  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  substitute  for 
and  perform  their  functions. 

"5.  U  such  devices  are  created  in  the 
future,  their  deployment  could  be  provided 
for  by  limitations  subject  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  and  agreement 
in  accordance  with  Article  XTV."  (A-763,  at- 
tachment 2) 
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Oarthoff  reported  in  his  memcon  that: 
"After  reading  the  talking  points,  Orinevsky 
said  that  he  believed  there  was  complete 
agreement."  (A-763.  p.  3)  At  that  point, 
(3arthoff  presented  Orinevsky  with  a  pro- 
posed formulation  in  which  the  parties 
"agreed  that  in  the  event  other  devices  ca- 
pable of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  their  deployment 
would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance 
with  Article  Xin  and  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XTV  of  the  Treaty."  The 
text  gave  Orinevsky  second  thoughts.  He 
and  Kishllov  raised  several  objections,  and 
agreed  only  to  present  it  for  consideration. 
(A-763.  p.  3) 

The  talking  points  presented  by  (3arthof  f 
suggest  a  number  of  things  about  the  as- 
sumptions the  parties  had  at  this  time. 
First,  they  called  for  a  ban  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  "system  components  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars  to  perform  the  function  of  those 
components  .  .  ."  They  did  not  suggest  that 
such  substitutes  had  been  regulated  in  Arti- 
cle V(l)  to  prohibit  their  development  or 
testing.  The  points  were  not  expressly  limit- 
ed to  land-based  devices.'*  WhUe  only  a  pro- 
hibition on  deployment  could  have  been 
meant  to  apply  to  all  categories  of  OFF  sys- 
tems, under  either  interpretation.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  these  points  do  not  distinguish 
between  land-based  and  mobile-based  sys- 
tems with  respect  to  development  and  test- 
ing. Furthermore,  Oarthoff's  fourth  point 
indicated  that  the  parties  felt  they  needed 
to  redraft  Article  III  to  prohibit  the  deploy- 
ment of  substitute  devices— an  implicit  ac- 
knowledgement that  Article  III  as  then 
drafted  would  not  prohibit  deployment  of 
such  devices.  In  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, a  change  in  Article  lU  made  clearer 
than  in  earlier  drafts  that  only  those  sys- 
tems and  components  specified  in  the  Arti- 
cle could  be  deployed.  The  provision  did  not, 
however,  contain  language  expressly  prohib- 
iting the  deployment  of  substitutes  for  "sys- 
tems" or  "components." 

Orinevsky  objected  on  February  1  to  using 
Oarthoff's  five-point  paper  as  a  new  text. 
He  "said  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  had 
found  interesting  and  helpful "  the  points 
given,  but  they  thought  the  previous  text 
should  be  used,  since  it  "had  l>een  agreed 
except  for  a  few  words,  and  [they]  did  not 
feel  that  the  latest  US  draft  proposal  was  as 
good."  Efforts  were  then  made  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  later  by  telephone,  to  conclude  the 
negotiation,  with  the  Soviets  seeking  inclu- 
sion of  the  words  "based  on  other  phjrsical 
principles."  (A-769.  pp.  2-3).  The  parties  fi- 
nally reached  agreement  on  February  2  on  a 
formulation  that  referred  to  devices  capable 
of  substituting  for  regular  components,  as 
well  as  to  "other  physical  principles": 

"In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 


■<  Both  these  points  are  alio  true  of  the  reporting 
cable  wnt  by  the  DelesaUon  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  January  31,  1972: 

Future  Systems: 

"We  appear  to  be  In  acreement  In  substance  on 
the  idea  that  deployment  of  future  ABM  systems 
based  on  components  other  than  ABM  Interceptor 
missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  would  be 
subject  to  amendment  of  the  treaty,  but  we  are  still 
working  out  agreed  language." 

Similarly.  In  a  statement  to  NAC  reported  on  the 
same  day  Ambassador  Smith  said  on  this  subject 
that  "The  Soviets  .  .  .  agreed  that  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  based  on  future  technology  would  re- 
quire amendment  of  the  treaty."  (USDEL  SALT 
1197.  Jan.  31.  1972) 


Of  the  Treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  event 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples and  including  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  ABM  Interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are  created 
in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on  such 
systems  and  their  components  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  accordance  with  Article 
III  and  agreement  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle XTV  of  the  Treaty."  (A-770.  p.  3). 

With  minor  changes,  this  formulation 
became  Agreed  Statement  D.  (A-<38.  At- 
tachment 4) 

The  manner  in  which  Agreed  Statement  D 
was  adopted  in  the  Joint  Draft  Text  may 
have  significance,  not  only  for  Article  in, 
but  also  for  the  meaning  of  article  V(l). 
When  the  parties  confirmed  their  accept- 
ance of  Agreed  Statement  D  on  February  3, 
1972,  they  did  so  by  noting  their  agreement 
"concerning  Article  V  of  the  Joint  Draft 
Text  of  an  ABM  Treaty."  (A-776,  p.  1)  This 
format  may  have  resulted  simply  from  the 
fact  that  Parsons  made  a  statement  on  that 
day  (entitled  "Article  V  of  the  ABM  JDT"), 
agreeing  to  drop  Article  V(3)  if  the  Soviets 
accepted  the  interpretation  relating  to  sub- 
stitute components  based  on  other  physical 
principles.  But  the  statement  may  also  re- 
flect an  implicit  assumption  by  the  parties 
that  the  Agreed  Statement  was  relevant  to 
aa  of  Article  V,  including  Article  V(l).  On 
that  same  day.  Smith  issued  a  statement 
summarizing  results  of  that  phase  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  described  the  parties  as 
having  reached  agreement  on  the  overall 
problem  of  future  technologies: 

"The  sides  have  agreed  ad  rtferendum  to 
Delegations  on  an  interpretation  of  how  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would  apply 
to  ABM  systems  and  their  components 
based  on  possible  future  technologies."  (A- 
782a,  p.  2)" 

E.  n.S.  Position  on  Future  Systems  at 
Conclusion  of  SALT  VI 

The  ACDA  draft  history  of  the  Sixth  Ses- 
sion (Nov.  15.  1971-February  4,  1972) 
summed  up  the  results  of  this  period  on  the 
issue  of  future  systems  by  stating:  "The  So- 
viets continued  to  reject  the  American  pro- 
posal for  a  treaty  provision  banning  future 
ABM  systems  of  a  novel  type. "  (ACDA, 
Sixth  Session  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Tallts,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  p.  257) 
(emphasis  added.)  This  sentence  is  particu- 
larly instructive  because  editing  on  the 
original  shows  it  was  changed  from:  "The 
Soviets  continued  to  reject  the  American 
pro[K>sal  to  include  a  provision  baimlng 
future  ABM  systems  of  a  novel  tupe."  The 
Soviets  in  fact  did  accept  in  principle  a  pro- 
vision to  ban  deployment  of  novel  ABM  sys- 
tems, but  not  in  the  treaty  text. 

The  U.S.  view  on  what  had  been  achieved 
respecting  future  systems  by  the  end  of 
SALT  VI  is  also  contained  in  Ambassador 
Smith's  Report  to  the  President  for  that 
period.  The  report  mentioned  only  Soviet 
agreement  to  a  separate  interpretation  con- 
cerning deployment: 

"The  Soviet  Delegation  has  accepted  the 
substance  of  the  U.S.  proposal  for  an  agreed 
interpretation  prohibiting  (unless  the  treaty 
were  amended  appropriately)  the  deploy- 
ment of  possible  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  launchers. 


'•When  the  Soviets  tabled  a  new  Draft  ABM 
Treaty  on  April  11.  1972.  they  enUtled  what  became 
Agreed  SUtement  D  in  a  manner  that  arguably 
suggests  it  was  understood  to  relate  to  Article  V. 
not  merely  to  Article  111:  DRAFT  JOINT  STATE- 
MENT OP  THE  DELEGATIONS  REOARDOJO 
ARTICLE  V  OF  THE  ABM  TREATY"  (A-838.  Al- 
taclunent  4) 


interceptors  or  radan  as  substitutes  for 
these  ABM  components."  Memorandum  to 
the  President  "Report  of  the  VJS.  Deleca- 
tion  to  SALT.  Vienna,"  from  Amb.  Smith,  p. 
7  (Feb.  16,  1972).  This  statement  alao  indi- 
cates that  the  VJ8.  delegation  equiated 
ABM  systems  or  components  based  on 
"other  physical  principles"  in  the  agreed 
statement  with  "devices  other  than  launch- 
ers, interceptors  or  radars. 

Evidence  as  to  the  perceived  scope  of  Arti- 
cle V(l),  and  other  related  provisions,  after 
SALT  VI,  can  l>e  found  in  memoranda  by 
John  B.  Rhinelander,  legal  adviser  to  the 
SALT  delegation,  Rhinelander  apparently 
began  preparing  an  "Article-by-Artide  Anal- 
ysis of  ABM  Treaty"  in  January  1972.  In  a 
draft  analyzing  several  articles,  dated  Janu- 
ary 24,  he  notes  the  effort  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, discussed  below,  to  change  the  intro- 
ductory language  to  Article  III,  to  preclude 
the  deployment  of  futtue  systems  in  the 
event  Article  V(3)  of  the  JDT  were  deleted, 
as  had  been  tentatively  agreed.  (Memoran- 
dum, Jan.  24,  1972,  p.  13)  Second,  in  disctiss- 
ing  Article  IV,  the  memorandum  states: 

"'[This  Article  limits  the  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems 
which  are  based  on  future  technology  to 
current  or  agreed  test  ranges.]  Nothing  in 
the  Treaty  prohibits  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  ABM  systems  based  on  future  tech- 
nology other  than  paragraph  1  of  Article  V, 
which  prohibits  the  development,  testing  or 
deployment  of  any  ABM  system,  or  any 
ABM  component,  which  is  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space  based  or  mobile  land-based." 
(Id.  19-20)  (brackets  in  original) 

Finally,  in  an  analysis  of  Article  V(l),  the 
memorandum  takes  the  position  that  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  of  "de- 
vices" which  could  replace  conventional 
components  were  prohibited: 

"Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the 
development,  testing  or  deployment  of: 

"an  ABM  systems  [sic]  that  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

"an  ABM  system  interceptor  missile,  ABM 
laimcher,  or  ABM  radar  that  Is  sea-based, 
air-lMsed,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

"a  device,  which  would  replace  an  ABM 
interceptor  missile,  ABM  launcher  or  ABM 
radar  in  an  ABM  system,  that  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

"Paragraph  1  of  Article  V,  when  read  with 
Article  III  and  Article  rv.  makes  clear  that 
only  fixed  land-based  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars  may 
be  deployed,  or  located  at  test  ranges.  The 
testing  or  development,  as  well  as  deploy- 
ment, of  ABM  components  for  three  envi- 
ronments—sea, air  and  space — as  well  as 
mobile  ABM  components  on  land,  is  prohib- 
ited." Id.  21-22.  As  noted  above,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1971,  the  UJS.  dropped  from  Article 
V(l)  language  substantively  identical  to 
that  which  Rhinelander  included  in  the  Ar- 
ticle's coverage— ""other  devices  ...  to  per- 
form the  fimctions"  of  ABM  missiles, 
laimchers,  or  radars. 

In  a  "Third  Draft"  of  his  analysis  of  the 
Treaty's  legal  effect,  dated  February  16, 
1972,  Rhinelander  discussed  several  provi- 
sions relevant  to  the  future-systems  issue. 
First,  he  described  the  coverage  of  Article 
IKl)  in  terms  that  left  unresolved  whether 
he  believed  it  extended  to  OPP  devices: 

"An  ABM  system  is  described  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  II  in  terms  of  'ctirrent' 
ABM  components.  See  discussion  of  prohibi- 
tion on  deployment  of  future  ABM  systems 
under  Article  III.  Examples  of  possible 
futiuv  ABM  components  are  'killer'  lasers 
and  particle  accelerators."  (Id.  9)  He  re- 
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ttmA  to  the  catecories  of  components 
listed  in  Article  11(2)  as  those  "which  are 
■ubject  to  provisions  of  the  Treaty,"  and 
bracketed  the  propoaitlon  that  it  applies  "to 
ABM  ayatems  or  ABM  components  based  on 
futute  technology.  See  discussions  under  Ar- 
ticle m."  He  footnoted  this  sUtement  with 
the  foUowlnc  "Not  yet  raised  with  Soviets." 
(Id.  11)  In  bis  dlacuasion  of  the  U.S.  version 
of  Article  m.  Rhlnelander  concluded  that 
It,  "In  canJunctitHi  with  [paragraph  2  of  Ar- 
ticle I],  prohibits  the  deployment  of  'future 
ABM  systems':  such  systems  may  be  de- 
ployed only  after  consultation"  and  amend- 
ment (Id.  14)  He  then  quoted  the  agreed  in- 
teipretatlon.  which  he  said  was  based  on 
Oarthoffs  five  poinU.  He  noted,  however. 
that  "the  agreed  interpretation  (ad  referen- 
dum to  Delegations)  does  not  make  clear 
that  any  deployment  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems' is  prohibited  unless  the  Treaty  is 
amended."  and  that  "the  Soviets  have  not 
agreed  that  further  clarification  is  neces- 
sary" along  the  lines  of  Oarthoffs  points. 
(Id.)  Tlie  draft  repeats  the  analysis  of  Arti- 
cle (IVs  effect  on  futiu«  systems,  discussed 
above  (p.  106),  but  adds  this  footnote: 
"Present  U.S.  position  not  clear,  issue  has 
not  been  raised  with  Soviets."  (Id.  22)  Final- 
ly, In  his  discussion  of  Article  V(l).  Rhine- 
lander  modified  his  January  24  draft  by 
bracketing  both  the  paragraph  that  dealt 
with  conventional  components,  and  the 
paragraph  that  stated  that  Article  V(l)  ap- 
plies to  any  "device"  that  would  perform 
the  function  of  a  conventional  component. 
He  also  added  the  following  footnote  on 
these  issues:  "US  has  not  made  its  position 
clear  to  Soviets,  and  Soviet  position  not 
clear."  (Id.  23). 

A  Verification  Panel  Working  Group 
Issued  on  March  6.  1972  a  paper  on  open 
issues  arising  from  "agreed  language"  in  the 
Joint  draft  text.  This  document  is  interest- 
ing for  its  discussion  of  Article  V(l),  in 
which  the  question  is  raised  whether  to 
make  clear  that  the  prohibition  on  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  "ABM 
components  (i.e.,  launchers,  interceptors, 
radars,  or  other  devices  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  them)  which  are  not  both  fixed  and 
land-based,  applies  to  all  such  components. 
regardless  of  whether  other  components  in 
the  ABM  systems  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated are  fixed  land-based  ones."  The 
agency  representatives  agreed  "that  this 
provision  should  apply  to  ABM  components 
(vis.,  launchers,  interceptors,  radars,  and 
other  devices  capable  of  substituting  for 
them)  which  are  not  fixed  land-based,  but 
not  to  such  devices  as  satellites  providing 
early  warning  by  detection  of  missile 
launch."  The  agency  representatives  recom- 
mended that  Article  V(  1 )  be  revised  to  make 
clear  it  applied  to  aU  components,  or  that 
an  agreed  statement  to  that  effect  be  ob- 
tained. (A  decision  was  ultimately  reached 
to  seek  a  revision  to  accomplish  this  result, 
and  the  Soviets  accepted  the  proposed 
change  In  language.)  (Verification  Panel 
Working  Group,  "Issues  Arising  from 
Agreed  Language  In  the  Joint  Draft  Texts 
and  from  Associated  Interpretive  State- 
ments," pp.  11-13  (BCarch  6, 1972)) 

This  discussion  appeared  to  assume,  with- 
out elaboration,  that  Article  V(l)  applied  to 
devices  capable  of  substituting  for  conven- 
tional components.  The  JC8  representative 
did  not  concur  in  that  ass\miption.  At  two 
points  where  the  discussion  defined  "all 
ABM  components  (viz.,  launchers,  intercep- 
tors, radan,  and  other  devices  capable  of 
substituting  for  them),"  the  following  foot- 
note   appears:    "The    JCS    representative 


would  delete  the  phrase  'and  other  devices 
capable  of  substituting  for  them'."  (Id.  at 
12-13) 

In  a  subsequent  draft  of  his  legal  analysis, 
circulated  with  a  separate  memorandum 
dated  March  20,  Rhlnelander  indicated  his 
acceptance  of  various  changes  proposed  by 
Mr.  Nelson  of  the  SUte  Department  Office 
of  the  Legal  Adviser,  who  was  not  a  Delega- 
tion member,  and  repeated  some  of  the 
doubts  he  had  as  to  the  Soviet  position  on 
future  systems.  On  Article  11(1),  Rhine- 
lander  added  language  proposed  by  Nelson 
stating  that  the  word  "current"  did  not 
limit  "the  generality  of  the  term  to  systems 
composed  of  such  components,  but  would 
also  include  future  systems  using  different 
components."  (Id.  9)  (No  explanation  was 
given  by  either  Nelson  or  Rhlnelander  for 
this  change.)  Another  change  in  the  analy- 
sis of  Article  11(2)  stated  without  further 
justification  that  the  listing  in  Article  IKl) 
was  "illustrative  but  not  exclusive"  of  the 
components  covered  by  the  Treaty.  (Id.  12) 
Rhlnelander  continued  to  recommend 
changes  of  Article  III  to  provide  ""a  clear 
peg  for  the  agreed  interpretation  on  future 
systems"  (id.  13);  he  remained  of  the  view 
that  the  agreed  interpretation  did  not  bar 
deployment  of  future  systems  without  such 
a  change  (id.  15) 

In  this  draft,  moreover,  Rhlnelander  pro- 
posed that  the  uncertainties  he  had  identi- 
fied with  respect  to  mobile  future  systems 
be  clarified  by  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
Thus,  in  his  analysis  of  Article  V(l),  he 
again  bracketed  the  proposition  that  it  cov- 
ered ""devices"  other  than  conventional  com- 
ponents, and  repeated  the  footnote  that 
"'US  has  not  made  its  position  clear  to  Sovi- 
ets, and  Soviet  position  not  clear."  (Id.  24) 
He  went  on  to  propose,  moreover,  both  in 
connection  with  Articles  V(l)  and  IV,  that 
the  United  States  should  consider  approach- 
ing the  Soviets  to  clarify  the  matter 

'"The  US  should  consider  an  agreed  inter- 
pretation, or  US  statement,  on  "develop- 
ment or  testing"  as  used  in  Article  IV.  This 
would  dovetail  with  an  interpretation  on 
prohibited  development  or  testing  of  sys- 
tems for  certain  environments  in  Article 
V(l).  This  definition  should  apply  equally  to 
"current'  ABM  components  and  "future  sys- 
tems'. The  agreed  interpretation  should  be 
keyed  to  agreed  language  in  Article  III."  (Id. 
23)  This  recommendation,  along  with 
others,  was  recorded  on  March  20  in  an  "in- 
ventory" of  possible  agreed  statements: 

"A  clear  understanding  that  Article  IV 
limits  the  development  and  testing  of 
"future'  ABM  systems  and  ABM  components 
(the  deployment  of  which  is  prohibited)  to 
current  or  agreed  test  ranges  is  needed.  Fur- 
ther, what  is  prohibited  under  the  develop, 
test'  language  of  Article  V(l).  is  not  clear." 
(Memorandum,  J.L.  Malone  to  Hancock, 
ACDA  GC,  Mar.  20,  1972,  p.  14) 

The  negotiating  record,  in  sum,  fails  to  es- 
tablish that  by  February  4,  1972,  at  the  end 
of  SALT  VI,  the  Soviets  had  agreed  to  any 
limit  on  future  systems  other  than  the  argu- 
ably ambiguous  separate  statement,  which 
later  became  Agreed  Statement  D.  The 
Report  to  the  President,  and  internal  U.S. 
documents,  also  support  this  conclusion. 
They  make  no  claim  concerning  future  sys- 
tems beyond  Soviet  agreement  and  referen- 
dum to  a  nondeployment  conunitment  in  a 
separate  statement.  Finally,  while  Rhine- 
lander's  legal  analysis  prop<»ed  in  January 
1972  that  Article  V(l)  applied  to  substitute 
""devices."  in  subsequent  drafts  through 
March  20,  1972  he  bracketed  this  language, 
and  suggested  an  approach  to  the  Soviets  to 


clarify   the   n.S.   position   and   to   obtain 
Soviet  agreement. 

F.  Negotiation  of  Article  HI  and  Future 
Syttems. 

On  March  19.  1971.  the  Soviets  proposed 
language  providing  that  the  Parties  "under- 
take not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  listed  In 
Article  II  of  this  treaty"  more  than  200  kilo- 
meters from  national  capitals.  (USDEL 
SALT  596)  The  first  U.S.  proposal  provided 
that  each  Party  "undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers, 
or  ABM  radars  except  in  its  own  territory 
and  only  at  one  of  the  following.  .  .  ."  (A- 
300  A) 

The  Parties'  drafts  maintained  this  basic 
form,  with  some  changes  (such  as  Soviet 
mention  of  "components"),  until  April  11, 
1972.  On  that  day.  the  U.S.  changed  its  lead- 
in  to  a  form  that  more  clearly  suggested  a 
total  prohibition  on  deployment,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  except 
that  each  Party  may  deploy  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars  within.  .  .  ."  (A-838,  Attachment  2,  p 
3) 

This  proposal  stemmed  from  the  belief,  of 
at  least  one  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
that  the  new  version  would  effectively  pre- 
clude the  deployment  of  all  ABM  systems  or 
components  other  than  those  consisting  of 
missiles,  launchers,  and  radars.  As  early  as 
January  24,  1972,  Mr.  Rhlnelander  wrote 
that  the  U.S.  version  of  Article  III  at  that 
time,  with  certain  ACDA  revisions,  would 
"clearly  cover  future  systems  if  Article  V(3) 
[of  the  JDTl  is  delted."  (Memo,  "Article-by- 
Article  Analysis  of  ABM  Treaty,"  Jan.  24, 
1972,  p.  13)  A  paper  was  presented  to  the 
Soviets  by  the  U.S.  during  SALT  VI,  stating 
that  Article  III  should  be  drafted  to  prohib- 
it by  implication  the  deployment  of  "future 
systems,"  but  the  Soviets  did  not  respond. 
(Id..  AprU  20,  1972,  p.  13  n.  1)  On  April  7, 
1972,  Rhlnelander  supported  the  version 
tabled  on  April  11.  in  a  memorandum  to 
Ambassador  Smith  that  stressed  its  effect 
on  the  future-systems  issue: 

"The  major  issue  in  the  redraft  of  Article 
III  (indicated  In  brakets  In  paragraph  1  of 
the  attached)  is  the  issue  of  'future  sys- 
tems'. 

"As  you  will  recall,  the  Article  III  we 
tabled  on  July  27  was  'neutralized'  on  in- 
structions from  Washington  since  we  did 
not  then  have  instructions  on  'future  sys- 
tems'. Subsequently,  we  proposed  that 
'future  systems'  be  a  paragraph  of  what  is 
now  Article  V  (mobiles,  etc.).  I  think  you 
might  recall  this  history  if  JCS  opposes,  as 
we  expect  they  will,  a  text  of  paragraph  1  of 
Article  III  which  attempts  to  foreclose 
'future  systems'. 

"I  believe  you  should  consider  the  follow- 
ing argimients  In  favor  of  an  approach 
which  prohibits  the  deployment  of  'ABM 
systems  or  their  components  except  that 
each  Party  may. .  .  .' 

"(1)  our  Instructions  were  explicit  (deploy- 
ment ban  on  future  systems),  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  instructions; 

"(2)  the  Delegation  approved  the  'five 
point'  which  were  given  to  the  Soviets  (see 
ABM  Analysis,  p.  16); 

"(3)  the  present  'agreed  interpretation'  on 
future  systems  would  be  unsatisfactory  If 
the  JC^  approach  were  accepted  (i.e..  If 
present  text  of  U.S.  Article  in  is  retained); 

"(4)  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  have  the 
Treaty  text  lay  as  unambiguous  basis  as  pos- 
sible for  the  U.S.  position  and  the  "agreed 
interpretation.' 
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"Tou  should  note  that  the  JCS  position, 
at  least  at  the  staff  level.  Is  that  the  'agreed 
Interpretation'  does  not  ban  deployment  of 
future  systems  and  would  not  require  an 
amendment  prior  to  deployment;  it  just  re- 
quires consultation  in  advance  of  deploy- 
ment." 

On  April  26,  1972,  Grinevsky  asked  the 
purpose  of  the  changed  format,  noting  that 
It  was  longer  than  the  Soviet  version,  and 
that  it  could  simply  refer  to  Article  II  In- 
stead of  listing  all  three  components.  Oarth- 
off  explained  that  the  draft  had  two  ele- 
ments: "an  undertaking  not  to  deploy  ABM 
sytems  or  components  except  as  specified, 
and  then  specification  of  the  components 
listed  In  Article  II."  He  said  if  brevity  was 
Important  the  shortest  formulation  would 
omit  the  reference  to  Article  II  and  simply 
read:  "Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  ABM  components  except 
as  follows:  .  .  ."  After  discussion,  Grinevsky 
"suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  now  under- 
stood the  difference  between  the  two  formu- 
lations, and  what  the  American  approach 
entaUed."  (A-«72,  p.  5) 

The  Soviets  agreed  to  the  U.S.  approach 
in  principle  on  April  28.  At  that  time,  over 
two  months  after  Agreed  Statement  D  had 
been  negotiated,  Grinevsky  thought  the  So- 
viets could  agree  to  the  shorter  formulation 
discussed  on  April  26,  ""the  one  which  omit- 
ted reference  to  Article  II."  Parsons  asked  if 
be  understood  correctly  that  the  Soviets 
"could  probably  agree  to  a  formulation  un- 
dertaking not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
their  components  except  as  the  Article 
would  provide.  Grinevsky  said  that  they 
could,  as  this  would  ban  'other  systems.'" 
(A-673,  pp.  2-3)  Thereafter,  the  Soviets  pro- 
posed a  format  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S., 
which  was  modified  slightly  and  made  final 
on  May  14.  (A-943,  Attachment  1,  p.  1)  On 
May  6.  the  U.S.  Delegation  reported  Soviet 
acceptance  of  the  "US  approach  on  lead-in 
[of  Article  nil  reinforcing  the  interpretive 
statement  dealing  with  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. ..."  (USDEL  SALT  1289,  p.  2.  para. 
S) 

The  Soviet  statement  that  the  U.S.  ver- 
sion would  ban  "other  systems"  is  noted  by 
FitzOerald  as  significant.  (FitzGerald  55) 
The  Soviets  had  previously  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  in  combina- 
tion reflected  an  intention  to  bar  the  de- 
plojrment  of  any  future  substitute  for  ABM 
systems  of  components,  an  intention  they 
agreed  to  make  explicit  in  what  became 
Agreed  Statement  D.  The  change  could, 
however,  have  helped  clarify  this  Intent,  as 
well  as  potentially  achieve  the  objective 
noted  by  Rhlnelander  of  convincing  JCS 
staff  that  the  deployment  of  futures  was 
banned. 

The  broader  question  Is  the  effect  of  this 
change,  and  of  Grlnevsky's  observation,  on 
Article  n(l)'s  definition  of  "ABM  system." 
The  argument  could  be  made  that  this 
change  showed  that  the  Soviets  had  come  to 
accept  Uie  U.S.  view  that  "ABM  system" 
should  be  defined  throughout  the  Treaty  in 
purely  functional  terms.  This  assumed 
result,  together  with  the  references  by 
Karpov  to  "collateral"  obligations  in  the 
drafting  of  Article  IKl),  and  his  reference 
on  September  15  to  the  inclusion  of  "any 
type  of  future  component"  in  Article  V(l), 
could  make  an  arguable  case  for  the  propo- 
siUon  that  Article  V(l)  should  be  viewed  in 
the  final  analysis  as  applying  fully  to  all 
mobile  OPP  devices. 

This  line  of  argimient,  based  as  it  is  on 
scattered,  oral  statements  and  unexpressed 
intentions,  fails  to  undercut  the  strong  case 


that  can  be  made  that  the  Soviets  had  not 
agreed  to  the  U.S.  view  on  all  these  issues. 
Rhlnelander  himself  noted,  at  the  same 
time  he  recommended  that  Article  111(1 )  be 
changed,  that  the  U.S.  had  failed  to  make 
Its  position  clear  on  Article  V(l),  and  that 
the  Soviet  position  was  unclear.  On  April  12, 
Rhlnelander  summarized  the  results  of 
meetings  held  among  the  delegates  on  April 
3  and  5  In  which  the  ambiguities  in  Article 
V(l)  were  discussed.  The  delegates  decided 
to  clarify  the  provision's  application  to  sys- 
tems which  Included  both  mobile  and  fixed 
components,  but  they  decided  to  defer  a  de- 
cision whether  to  clarify  the  provision's  ap- 
plication to  mobile  OPP  devices: 

"(c)  Deferred  decision  whether  U.S. 
should  make  statement  which  would  make 
clear  that  development,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  "future  ABM  systems"  which  are 
space-based,  etc.,  are  prohibited.  (Page  24, 
footnote  •*.)"  (Memo.  "Summary  of  Dele- 
gates' Review  of  Issues  Raised  in  Article-by- 
Artlcle  Analysis  of  ABM  Treaty  (draft 
March  30) .  .  .,"  p.  3  (April  12,  1972))  Rhlne- 
lander has  since  testified  that  no  effort  was 
made  thereafter  to  clarify  the  scope  of  Arti- 
cle V(l).  (Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcomm.  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Armed  Services,  99th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  226  (1985))  In  addition,  no  effort  was 
made  to  confirm  that  the  Soviets  had  come 
to  view  Article  IKl)  in  purely  functional 
terms  as  it  applied  to  the  Treaty  proper. 

Another  draft  of  Rhinelander's  memoran- 
dum, dated  April  20.  1972,  continued  to  keep 
bracketed  the  part  of  his  analysis  of  Article 
V(  1 )  dealing  with  future  systems,  along  with 
an  accompanying  footnote:  "US  has  not  em- 
phasized position  in  text,  which  is  based  on 
guidance,  and  the  Soviet  position  may  not 
be  clear."  The  footnote  was  supplemented, 
moreover,  with  the  following  "ISSUE: 
Whether  US  should  make  US  position  in 
'Four  Points  in  future  systems;  see  page  13. 
footnote  1."  (Memorandum.  ""Article-by- Ar- 
ticle Analysis  of  the  draft  ABM  Treaty," 
April  30,  1972,  p.  25)  The  points  proposed 
would  have  clarified  these  issues,  but  no 
such  effort  was  made.'* 
Rhlnelander  had  recommended.  This  draft 
also  repeated  that  "ABM  system"  In  Article 
IKl)  extends  to  all  "future  systems"  based 
on  other  physical  principles  and  capable  of 
substituting  for  current  components.  In  his 
description  of  Article  III.  Rhlnelander 
stated  that  it  limits  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  only  to  systems  with  current  com- 
ponents, and  that  ssrstems  with  substitute 
components  can  be  deployed  only  after  con- 
sultation and  agreement  of  limitations 
under  Agreed  Statement  D. 

The  change  in  Article  III  is  unconvincing 
as  a  basis  for  establishing  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion of  Article  V(l)  had  somehow  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviets.  The  change  in  Article 
HI  was  aimed  at  pinning  down  the  nonde- 
ployment obligation,  not  at  altering  the  def- 
inition of  "ABM  system"  in  Article  IKl). 
which  the  Soviets  had  made  clear  Included 
only  systems  with  conventional  components. 
The  Soviets  had  earlier  accepted  the  nonde- 
ployment commitment,  without  any  change 
in  their  position  on  Article  IKl),  and  both 
sides  agreed  to  articulate  that  commitment 
in  Agreed  Statement  D.  The  Agreed  State- 
ment was  ambiguous,  and  the  change  in  Ar- 


'•  Conceivably,  the  "guidance"  referred  to  by 
Rhlnelander  was  that  issued  U>  the  Delegation  on 
August  12,  1971.  ordering  that  a  detailed  dlscusson 
of  the  future  systems  issue  should  not  be  Invited. 
See  supra  pp.  18-19.  U.S.  or  Soviet  positions,  as 


tide  III  helped  to  clarify  its  purpose.  No 
suggestion  was  made  at  the  time,  moreover, 
that  Agreed  Statement  D  had  become  un- 
necessary to  fulfill  the  nondeployment  ob- 
jective t>ecause  of  the  change  in  the  lead-in 
language  to  Article  UI.  That  would  have 
been  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Soviets 
having  agreed  implicitly  to  a  purely  func- 
tional definition  of  Article  IKl).  Indeed,  the 
change  in  Article  III  was  characterized  by 
the  U.S.  Delegation  as  "reinforcing"  the  ban 
on  deployment  in  Agreed  Statement  D. 

Finally,  the  revision  of  Article  III  Is  an  in- 
adequate basis  for  overcoming  the  far  more 
authoritative,  documentary  trail  left  by  the 
Soviets  which  they  could  use  to  argue  that 
they  had  refused  to  agree  to  have  Article 
V(l)  apply  to  OPP  devices.  The  U.S.  propos- 
al on  Article  V(l)  would  unambiguously 
have  covered  substitute  "devices"  other 
than  conventional  components;  the  Soviets 
rejected  it,  however,  at  a  time  their  docu- 
mentary proposals  defined  "components"  to 
include  only  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars. 
The  initial  U.S.  proposal  on  Article  U(l)  was 
purely  functional,  and  options  offered  by 
the  U.S.  for  corrective  laiiguage  would  have 
unambiguously  covered  future,  substitute 
devices;  the  Soviets  rejected  the  original 
proposal  and  the  unambiguous  options,  and 
agreed  to  ambiguous  corrective  language 
only  after  the  U.S.  agreed  to  drop  its  effort 
to  regulate  future  systems  in  the  Treaty 
text,  in  lieu  of  an  agreed  minute  that  barred 
the  deploi^ment  of  such  systems.  Negotiat- 
ing the  agreed  imderstanding,  moreover, 
was  difficult,  in  that  the  Soviets  refused  to 
agree  even  to  an  express  prohibition  on  "de- 
ployment". Given  this  record,  established 
by  the  various  drafts  of  the  Parties,  and  not 
merely  by  statements  and  suggestions  of  in- 
dividual negotiators  at  working-group  meet- 
ings, and  in  light  of  the  persistent  Soviet  op- 
position to  the  regulation  in  the  Treaty  text 
of  future,  unknown  devices,  the  doubts  ex- 
pressed in  the  U.S.  delegation  as  to  the  cov- 
erage of  Article  V(l)  were  solidly  based. 
Absent  some  form  of  clarification,  the  Sovi- 
ets had  made  a  strong  record  on  which  to 
claim  they  had  agreed  to  bar  only  the  de- 
ployment of  future  systems,  before  discus- 
sion and  amendment  under  Agreed  State- 
ment D. 

CONCLUSIOn 

The  language  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
most  Important  source  for  its  meaning.  Is 
ambiguous.  It  can  be  read  to  support  either 
the  restrictive  or  the  broader  interpretation, 
though  on  balance  it  lends  greater  support 
to  the  broader  interpretation.  Neither  read- 
ing Is  conclusive.  But  the  narrow  reading 
renders  Agreed  Statement  D  legally  super- 
fluous as  a  basis  for  preventing  the  deploy- 
ment without  agreement  of  ABM  system  or 
components  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples. The  broader  view  results  in  a  coherent 
scheme,  with  no  significant  redundancy.  At 
a  minimum,  the  contention  some  have 
made— that  the  treaty  language  so  clearly 
supports  the  narrow  view  that  no  inquiry 
into  the  negotiating  history  Is  proper— Is 
plainly  untenable. 

Since  the  Treaty  can  reasonably  be  read 
in  more  than  one  way.  an  examination  of 
the  negotiating  record  is  appropriate  to  de- 
termine the  Parties'  intentions  and  under- 
standings in  drafting  the  Treaty's  terms. 
The  weight  of  the  evidence  from  the  negoti- 
ating record  strongly  favors  the  reading 
that  would  prohibit  deployment  of  subatl- 
tute  ABM  systems  and  components  based  on 
other  physical  principles  without  prior 
agreement  on  specific  limitations.  The  nego- 
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tJattaw  record  mlao  on  balance  aupporU  the 
view  that  the  Sovleta  refused  to  agree  to 
prohibit  development  and  teetinc  of  mobUe 
OFP  lUbstitutM  regardtesB  of  their  basins 
mode.  The  ambisuity  of  the  Treaty  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  negotiating  record,  would 
effectively  have  prevented  the  President 
from  enforcing  the  narrow  interpretation 
against  the  Soviet  had  they  decided  It  was 
in  their  Interests  to  support  the  broad  inter- 
pretation. 

The  caae  of  the  restrictive  interpretation 
has  been  stated  in  various  forms.  One  argu- 
ment rests  primarily  on  a  change  In  the  lan- 
guage of  V&  draft  Article  8(2).  in  which 
Karpov  is  said  to  have  agreed  that  provision 
would  apply  to  all  present  and  future  "com- 
ponents." That  change,  however,  was  In  lieu 
of  language  that  would  clearly  have  prohib- 
ited development,  testing  and  deployment 
of  future  substitutes  for  mobUe  ABM 
system  or  components  (Le..  "other  devices" 
able  to  perform  the  functions  of  convention- 
al components).  The  unambiguous  language 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  was  given  up  by  the 
n.8.  Dele^tion.  even  though  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator had  earlier  said  that  the  Treaty 
must  "explicitly"  apply  to  substitute  devices 
and  had  expressly  recognized  the  danger  of 
ending  up  with  a  Treaty  that  regulated  only 
conventional  components.  The  provision  ac- 
cepted by  the  n.S.  was  essentially  the  same 
as  had  been  proposed  by  the  Soviets  prior  to 
August  1971,  when  FttzOerald  and  Graybeal 
noted  that  neither  side  contemplated  the 
regulation  of  future  devices.  The  language 
proposed  by  the  Soviets— "components"  in- 
stead of  a  specific  reference  to  substitute 
"devices"— could  reasonably  be  claimed  by 
the  Soviets  to  have  been  intended  only  to 
expand  the  provision's  scope  to  include  any 
future  "components"  of  the  types  listed  in 
the  definition  of  ABM  systems  in  Article  II, 
Le..  any  future  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
laimchers.  or  radars.  The  Soviet  definition 
of  "ABM  system"  on  September  15,  when 
Article  V(l)  was  put  into  what  became  es- 
sentially its  present  form,  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  mlssQes.  launchers,  and  radars.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  took  a  principled  posi- 
tion against  regulating  unknown,  future 
substitute  for  the  systems  and  components 
listed  in  ArUcle  II,  applicable  to  both  Arti- 
cles 6<1)  and  6(2)  of  the  U.S.  draft;  and  the 
Soviets  asserted  their  objections  consistent- 
ly, before  and  after  the  change  made  in  U.S. 
Article  6(2).  which  dropped  expUcit  cover- 
age of  substitute  "devices".  That  change 
therefore  failed  effectively  to  achieve  cover- 
age, by  the  multiple  prohibitions  of  Article 
V(l),  of  unknown  substitute  "devices"  for 
the  systems  and  components  listed  in  Arti- 
cle n. 

Supporters  of  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion also  rely  on  the  Soviet  acceptance  in 
Article  n  of  the  words  "currently  consisting 
of."  They  contend  that  this  change  made 
the  definition  of  "ABM  system"  In  Article  n 
purely  functional,  and  signified  that  future 
substitutes  for  known  systems  or  compo- 
nents would  automatically  be  Incorporated 
into  the  Treaty  regime.  The  record  estab- 
lishes, however,  that  the  Soviets  adamantly 
opposed  defining  "ABM  system"  in  Article 
n  to  include  substitute  OFP  devices.  The 
UjB.  nev>tiaton  agreed  with  the  Soviets  In 
principle  in  September  1971.  dining  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Article  V(l).  that  "ABM 
system"  in  Article  mi)  should  be  defined  in 
a  manner  that  did  not  prejudice  the  posi- 
tion of  ^ther  Party  on  future  systems. 
\jtXxt,  in  December,  after  the  Soviets  had 
rejected  the  unambiguously  functional  defi- 
nitions proposed  by  the  U.S.,  they  accepted 


the  language  "currently  ctmsisting  of  on 
the  basis  of  suggestions  and  assurances  by 
Smith  and  (3arthoff  that  the  problem  of 
future  systems  would  be  settled  elsewhere 
than  in  Article  II— ultimately  in  Agreed 
SUtement  O.  Finally,  when  the  Soviets  ac- 
cepted "currently  consisting  of,"  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  drop  its  draft  Article  V(3)  from 
the  Treaty  text,  setting  up  a  situation  in 
which  the  future  systems  problem  would  be 
dealt  with  In  a  separate,  agreed  statement. 

During  discussions  related  to  Agreed 
Statement  D  the  Soviets  continued  to  con- 
tend that  Article  II  covered  only  the  three 
components  it  listed— interceptor  missiles, 
launchers,  and  radars:  Agreed  Statement  D 
would  cover  all  substitutes  for  such  compo- 
nents created  in  te  future.  The  phrase 
"based  on  other  physical  principles"  distin- 
guished between  those  components  listed  in 
Article  II.  and  the  substitutes  referred  to  in 
Agreement  SUtement  D.  The  form  In  which 
the  Statement  ended  up  l>eing  written,  espe- 
cially the  reference  to  Article  III  and  the 
separate  mention  of  agreement  under  Arti- 
cle xrv,  reflect  discussions  in  which  the 
Parties  accepted  the  view  that,  absent 
agreement  on  limitations,  deployment  of 
such  systems  or  components  was  prohibited. 

Some  support  exists  in  the  negotiating 
record  for  the  argiunent  that  Agreed  State- 
ment D  deals  only  with  fixed,  land-based 
OFF  devices.  The  negotiating  record  indi- 
cates that  the  U.S.  agreed  to  drop  its  pro- 
posed Article  V(3),  a  provision  that  would 
have  barred  the  deployment  of  fixed,  land- 
based  substitute  "devices,"  at  the  same  time 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  a  separate  provision 
on  futures.  Agreed  Statement  D  was  also 
frequently  linked  by  both  Parties  to  Article 
III,  which  allows  only  fixed  land-based  de- 
vices. The  simultaneous  agreement  to  drop 
Xi&.  Article  V(3)  and  adopt  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D,  however,  was  based  on  a  Soviet  de- 
cision to  deal  with  the  entire  futures  prob- 
lem in  the  latter  provision,  not  Just  a  part  of 
the  problem— i.e.,  fixed,  land-based  systems. 
Little  exists  in  the  record  to  resolve  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "substitute,"  but  the 
notion  of  one-for-one  substitutions  seems 
weak  in  connection  with  unknown  devices. 
In  describing  the  U.S.  delegation's  success  In 
obtaining  consent  to  a  separate  agreement 
on  futmre  systems.  Ambassador  Smith 
seemed  to  equate  the  notion  of  substitution 
with  the  phrase  used  in  the  U.S.  draft  with 
respect  to  both  its  future-systems  propos- 
als—"perform  the  function  of."  The  Soviets 
opposed  both  futures  provisions  on  princi- 
ple, and  succeeded  in  eliminating  both  from 
the  Treaty  text,  along  with  language  that 
unambiguously  would  have  covered  future 
"devices." 

Even  iMWM»"i"g  that  the  word  "compo- 
nents" In  Article  V(l)  could  be  given  special 
meaning  because  of  Karpov's  "concession" 
of  September  15, 1971,  any  value  in  that  am- 
biguous SUtement  was  further  undermined 
when  the  Parties,  in  writing  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D,  developed  a  clear  method  for  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  future  substitutes 
for  ABM  systems  or  components.  They  used 
the  phrase  "systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  componenU  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for"  regular  ABM  compo- 
nenU: the  section  described  the  new  compo- 
nenU as  being  "created  in  the  future." 
Having  worked  with  great  care  to  solve  the 
problems  of  expressing  their  desire  to  con- 
trol deploymenU  of  such  future  substitutes 
in  Agreed  SUtement  D,  the  Parties  would 
presumably  have  t\imed  back  to  Article  V  to 
make  clear  that  it  applied  to  mobile  systems 
and  componenU  based  on  other  physical 


principles,  had  that  been  their  intention. 
But  they  did  not.  They  let  stand  language 
that  reflected  the  SovieU'  unwillingneaa  to 
regulate  unknown,  substitute  devices,  a 
principle  they  qualified  only  in  Agreed 
SUtement  D. 

The  record  lends  strong  support  to  the  po- 
sition that  the  Parties  had  agreed  to  bar  the 
deployment  of  all  systems  other  than  the 
conventional  ones  authorised  in  Article  m. 
That  position  had  been  agreed  before  Arti- 
cle ni  was  revised  during  April  1972;  the  re- 
vision reinforced  the  obligation  which  was 
ambiguously  expressed  in  Agreed  Statement 
D.  The  change  in  Article  m  prohibited  the 
deployment  of  all  ABM  systems  as  defined 
in  Article  IKl),  except  those  conventional 
systems  and  componenU  expressly  allowed. 
but  it  did  not  itself  preclude  the  deployment 
of  substitutes  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples; that  remained  the  function  of  Agreed 
SUtement  D,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
limitations  of  Article  III  were  fulfilled. 
Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  the  SovieU 
had  accepted  a  change  in  their  view  of  Arti- 
cle IKl),  which  they  regarded  as  defining 
ABM  systems  to  include  in  the  Treaty  text 
those  consisting  of  ABM  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars.  No  suggestion  was  made  at  the 
time,  moreover,  that  Agreed  SUtement  D 
became  superfluous  by  the  change  in  Article 
III.  In  fact,  the  VS.  Oovemment  and  Am- 
bassador Smith  in  official  and  personal 
sUtements  thereafter  repeatedly  affirmed 
the  importance  of  Agreed  SUtement  D  as 
the  provision  that  regulated  future  ABM 
systems  and  componenU." 

An  argument  could  be  made  that  Soviets, 
by  accepting  the  change  in  Article  III,  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  accept  a  purely 
functional  definition  of  Article  IKl),  which 
In  turn  resolved  the  ambiguity  left  in  the 
coverage  of  Article  V(l).  For  all  these  ef- 
fecU  to  have  occurred  in  this  retroactive 
manner,  without  explicit  confirmation,  is 
unduly  strained.  The  SovieU  could  reason- 
ably reject  such  an  argiunent,  given  the 
record  they  left  both  in  the  documentary 
proposals  made  by  each  side  and  in  their 
sUtemenU  and  represenUtions.  We  have 
been  imable  to  find,  moreover,  that  any  n.S. 
team  member  had  this  series  of  argumenU 
in  mind.  To  the  contrary.  Rhinelander— and 
presumably  others— Identified  as  separate 
ambiguities  the  coverage  of  future  systems 
by  Articles  VCD  and  IV.  An  effort  to  clarify 
these  ambiguities  was  proposed,  but  was  not 
undertaken.  The  record  therefore  falls  to  es- 
Ublish  Soviet  agreement. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Soviet 
opposition  to  the  regulation  of  unknown  de- 
vices was  a  mere  ploy,  designed  to  extract 
"intelligence"  information  from  U.S.  nego- 
tiators about  the  future  systems  contem- 
plated by  the  U.S.  The  SovieU  could,  of 
coiuse,  have  wanted  information  about  the 
sUte  of  n.S.  knowledge  on  this  subject.  To 
say  their  effort  was  insincere,  however,  is 
speculative,  and  unsupported.  Their  repeat- 


><  Smith  later  explained  the  reUUonahip  between 
Article  m  and  the  axreed  statement  In  this 
manner 

"Under  Article  III  of  the  treaty  the  sides  acreed 
not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
with  two  exceptions,  both  of  which  only  permit 
ABM  systems  which  use  launchers,  interceptor  and 
radan.  Thus,  taking  the  acreed  understanding  tsicl 
together  with  Article  III.  systems  employing  poal- 
ble  future  types  of  components  to  perform  the 
functions  of  launchers,  interceptors  and  radars  are 
banned  unless  the  treaty  Is  amended."  O.  Smith, 
Doubletalk  344  (19S0).  See  generally  Part  II  of  this 
study,  containing  deacrlpUons  of  the  effect  and 
function  of  Agreed  Statement  D. 


ed  statemenU  were  forcefully  and  consist- 
ently advanced.  They  persisted,  and  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  having  the  concept  of  un- 
known "devices"  entirely  removed  from  the 
Treaty  text.  This  is  hardly  an  indication  of 
any  lack  of  seriousness  on  their  part.  Their 
position  was  shared,  moreover,  by  many 
American  officials,  including  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, who  either  thought  efforU  to  regulate 
such  devices  was  premature,  or  wanted  the 
freedom  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  such  de- 
vices. We  have  found  no  internal  communi- 
cation in  which  any  member  of  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation suggested  the  Soviet  objective  was 
to  obtain  intelligence,  rather  than  to  limit 
the  Treaty's  coverage. 

In  fact.  Willie  the  n.S.  negotiators  initially 
refrained  from  giving  examples  of  future  de- 
vices, particularly  lasers,  Rhinelander  pro- 
tested the  need  for  such  restraint  as  early  as 
September  2,  1971.  (Memorandum  to  Smith, 
"Article  6<1>-Lasers,"  referring  to  McLean- 
Krusov  discussion  on  August  31  in  A-442) 
On  the  very  next  day.  September  3,  Oarth- 
off  responded  to  KishUov's  query  on  what 
the  U.S.  meant  by  "devices"  by  referring  to 
a  paper  he  had  supplied  to  Kishllov  which 
discussed  the  subject  to  the  point  of  reveal- 
ing the  basic  types  of  systems  l>eing  consid- 
ered: 

"Exotic  BMD  is  anything  that  is  not  con- 
ventional. A  great  variety  of  exotic  systems 
have  been  invented  by  ingenious  engineers 
and  scientisU.  Most  of  them  are  non-nucle- 
ar. Each  of  them  seems  to  be  feasible  in 
theory  but  is  formidable  to  design  in  detail. 
The  two  main  categories  of  exotic  BMD  sys- 
tems are  supposed  to  kill  missiles  by  direct 
hiU  of  small  non-nuclear  Interceptors 
(pellet  systems)  or  by  some  kind  of  high- 
energy  radiation  (death-ray  sjrstems)."  (F.  J. 
Dyson,  "Arms  Control  and  Tectmological 
Change,"  p.  10  (Center  for  Policy  Study, 
University  of  Chicago,  1971))  Thereafter, 
examples  of  future  systems  were  occasional- 
ly mentioned,  including  lasers.  (A-639,  12/ 
10/71;  A-«47.  12/14/71;  A-681,  A-672  and  A- 
673,  12/20/71;  A-710,  1/11/72;  A-713,  1/14/ 
72;  and  A-752,  1/27/72) 

An  objection  could  be  made  to  reliance,  in 
this  analysis,  on  the  internal  conclusions 
and  deliberations  of  U.S.  negotiators.  EM- 
dence  of  this  sort  is  not  strictly  speaking, 
part  of  the  negotiating  record,  and  would  be 
given  little  or  no  weight  in  a  court  or  tribu- 
nal. This  observation  is  true,  however,  only 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  one  side's  internal 
deliberations  to  esUblish  that  the  other  is 
bound  by  a  certain  rule  or  interpreUtion. 
The  materials  are  a  proper  and  probative 
source  of  guidance  for  determining  what  the 
U.S.  negotiators  believed  was  unclear  or  the 
positions  they  felt  had  not  been  accepted  by 
the  Soviets. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  type  of 
evidence  should  not  be  read  to  suggest  any 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion. The  U.S.  team  was  engaged  in  a  com- 
plex negotiation,  simultaneously  dealing 
with  both  defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 
They  were  also  operating  under  great  pres- 
sure, especially  toward  the  end  of  the  nego- 
tiations, in  order  to  reach  agreemenU  that 
could  be  signed  at  the  Summit  in  Moscow, 
on  May  26,  1972.  Furthermore,  the  result 
achieved  does  not  mean  that  the  negotiators 
failed  to  comply  with  their  instructions. 
The  negotiating  history  reflecU  that  the 
Administration  had  been  prepared  to  accept 
a  treaty  that  would  have  banned  the  deploy- 
ment of  conventional  ABM  systems  except 
as  allowed  by  Article  III.  Ambassador  Smith 
and  AC7DA  persuaded  the  President  to  au- 
thorize them  to  seek  a  regime  iMuming  all 


such  ABM  deployment,  as  well  as  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  future  mobile  "de- 
vices," and  the  instructions  were  issued  at 
Smith's  behest.  The  Instructions  expressly 
indicated,  moreover,  that  Smith  was  not  to 
invite  a  detailed  negotiation  on  the  futiu'es 
issue,  but  rather  to  obtain  an  agreement 
that  preserved  the  Treaty's  basic  purpose, 
with  the  understanding  that  future  prob- 
lems could  be  worked  out  through  discus- 
sions in  the  Joint  commission  already  con- 
templated by  the  Parties.  Smith  secured 
Soviet  consent  to  Agreed  SUtement  D, 
which  restricU  the  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  OPP.  In  our  judgment,  how- 
ever, the  SovieU  refused  to  consent  to  a  ban 
on  development  and  testing  of  mobile,  OPP 
devices,  rejecting  on  principled  grounds  pro- 
visions that  unambiguously  would  have 
achieved  ttiat  end. 

Finally,  in  determining  whether  the  Sovi- 
eU agreed  to  the  restrictive  version  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  the  proper  standard  is  their 
own  articulated  principles  and  prior  con- 
duct. Officials  who  have  dealt  with  the 
Soviet  scholars,  and  the  SovieU  themselves 
all  agree  that  Soviet  legal  doctrine  "holds 
that  a  government  Is  bound  only  to  the 
extent  of  iU  express  consent."  (A.  Chayes, 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Workings  of  Arms 
Control  AgreemenU,"  85  Harv.  L.  Rev.  905, 
938  (1972))  U.S.  studies  of  Soviet  conduct 
under  arms  control  and  other  agreemenU 
show  a  readiness  to  rely  on  ambiguity— 
often  created  by  Soviet  actions  or  inac- 
tions—to Justify  a  pattern  of  conduct  felt  by 
U.S.  negotiators  to  violate  understandings 
they    believed    had    been    reached.  ■■    The 


"For  example.  Article  II  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  prohibited  the  conversion  of  land-based 
launchers  of  light  ICBM's,  or  ICBMs  of  older  types 
deployed  prior  to  1M4,  into  land-based  launchers 
for  "heavy  ICBMs"  of  tyi>es  deployed  after  that 
time.  The  VS.  delegation  tried  repeatedly  to  obtain 
Soviet  agreement  to  a  specified  definlion  of  'heavy 
ICBMs"  for  this  purpose  with  appropriate  qualita- 
tive limitations,  but  the  Soviet  delegation  insisted 
that  an  agreed  deflntion  was  not  needed.  As  a 
result,  on  the  final  day  of  the  SALT  I  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  delegation  stated  for  the  record,  without 
Soviet  dissent,  that  the  U.S.  would  consider  an 
ICBM  having  a  volume  significantly  greater  than 
the  largest  light  ICBM  then  operational  to  be  a 
heavy  one.  Nonetheless,  the  Soviets  subsequently 
deployed  the  SS-19,  which  substantially  exceeded 
the  standard  In  the  UjS.  statement,  and  defended 
their  conduct  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  In- 
terim Agreement,  notwithstanding  U.S.  statements 
In  the  negotiating  record.  The  U.S.  thereafter  con- 
cluded that  it  could  not  claim  its  unilteral  under- 
standing was  legally  enforceable. 

Similarly,  Article  IV  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provided 
that  the  limitations  in  Article  III  or  deployment 
would  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  components 
used  for  development  or  testing,  and  located  within 
current  or  additionally  agreed  test  ranges.  During 
the  negotlaltons,  the  U.S.  Delegation  provided  the 
Soviets  a  list  of  current  U.S.  and  Soviet  test  ranges 
which  did  not  include  the  Kamchatka  impact  area. 
The  Soviet  Delegation  neither  confirmed  nor 
denied  the  U.S.  list.  Nonetheless,  when  the  U.S. 
later  called  Soviet  attention  to  the  installation  of  a 
new  ABM  radar  in  Kamchatka,  the  Soviets  re- 
sponded that  they  considered  Kamchatka  to  have 
been  a  current  test  range  at  the  time  of  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  and  that  an  ABM  radar  was  permit- 
ted for  testing  purposes  at  Kamchatka.  When  Am- 
bassador Nitze  was  asked  to  comment  in  an  editori- 
al characterizing  this  Soviet  conduct  as  showing 
"they  handled  the  negotiations  like  a  shyster."  he 
concluded: 

"We  told  them  the  way  we  interpreted  the  treaty 
language.  They  didn't  tell  us  they  had  a  different 
interpretation.  They  then  claimed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  their  unilateral  statement  does  not  specifi- 
cally say  that  they  had  only  one  ABM  test  range  at 
Shari  Shagan. 

"If  that  isn't  negotiating  like  a  shyster.  I  don't 
know  what  is."  United  States/Soviet  Strategic  Op- 


United  States  is  Justified  in  relying  on 
Soviet  doctrine  and  conduct  concerning 
treaty  obligations  in  determining  iU  own  re- 
ciprocal duties. 

Appbidix  a 

RXLSDnCI,  PUnjUID 

Date:  August  17, 1971. 

Time:  12:30-12:45  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Elmbassy,  Helsinki. 

Subject:  SALT. 

ParticipanU:  UA— Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitae.  Dr. 

Harold  Brown. 
USSR— Academician  A.  N.  Shchukin. 

2.  Brown  asked  Shchukin  what  his  reac- 
tion was  to  Article  6  which  we  had  present- 
ed today.  Had  we  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
first  paragraph  we  were  talldng  atwut  a  ban 
on  the  deployment,  but  not  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing,  of  future  kinds  of  sys- 
tems, not  using  the  usual  componenU? 
Shchukin  replied  he  would  have  to  look  at 
the  text  carefully.  Nitze  pointed  out  tiiat 
Shchukin  himself  had  raised  the  possibility 
of  future  kinds  of  systems  in  informal  con- 
verations. 

Shchukin  said  that  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  politicians  and  dlp- 
lomaU  to  consider  this  problem,  because  if 
one  could  not  point  to  specific  systems  in  or 
near  development  sUtus.  the  politicians  and 
diplomats  would  probably  not  be  interested 
in  future  possibilities.  Brown  said  that  such 
a  ban  on  present  ABM  systems  ten  years 
ago  would  have  eased  our  present  problems. 
Shchukin  said  that  in  1961  ABM  missiles 
and  radars  already  existed,  so  he  disagreed. 
Brown  said  that  in  that  case,  fifteen  years 
ago  would  have  been  the  right  time.  Shchu- 
kin's  reaction  was  that  it  might  be  all  right 
to  include  such  a  ban,  but  the  whole  subject 
was  not  very  important.  The  working  and 
terminology  covering  such  things,  would 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  end  by  the  dip- 
lomaU,  advised  by  the  rest  of  us. 

(American  Embassy.  1100  hours,  4 
December  1970) 

1.  Persons  Present: 

Amb.  Smith.  Parsons.  Nitze.  Allison. 
Crarthoff,  Graybeal,  Shaw,  Stoertz.  Weiler. 
Aldridge,  S.  Smith,  Twombly,  Oermond, 
Lavroff. 

Min.  Semenov,  Ogarkov,  Shchukin.  Ple- 
shakov.  Grinevsky,  Kishllov,  Gryzlov. 
Afonsky,  Karpov,  Skoptsov,  Perfllyev.  Bar- 
anovsky,  Buyanov,  Fayekov. 

The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  those  systems  of  each 
side  should  be  limited,  that  were  specially 
developed  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  componenU  in  flight  trajec- 
tory. 

Taking  into  this  account,  the  obligations 
of  the  sides  would  extend  to  long-range  ac- 
quisiton  radars,  tracking  and  ABM  guidance 
radars,  ABM  launchers  and  ABMs. 

Further,  agreed  quantiUtive  limlUtions 
of  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  limlUtions  on  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  ABM  systems  from  the 
center  of  the  target  defended. 

Obviously,  it  is  precisely  these  compo- 
nenU, taken  together,  that  constitute  an 
ABM  defense  system.  Therefore,  it  is 
enough  to  extend  the  obligations  of  the 
sides  to  the  totality  of  the  atwve-mentioned 
componenU  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 


tions:  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
Oceans  and  International  Environment.  SSth  Cong., 
IslSess.  101-2(1977). 
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UmlUnf  tbe  deployment  of  ABM  systems  ef- 
fectively and  reliably. 

SALTV 

us/usss  imn-PLiiiAST  mkrimg  mo.  s 

(US  Embassy.  1100  hours.  August  34. 1971) 

Pnsoos  Present: 

AmbaMador  Smith.  Ambassador  Farley. 
Paraons.  Nitae.  Brown.  Allison.  Oraybeal. 
IffUKrlmer.  ^ 

ICInlster  Semenov.  Shchukin.  Trusov,  Ti- 
raerbaev.  Kisbilov.  Anyutin.  Faekov. 

Jcademictan  Shdvikin  said  that  it  was  his 
view  that  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  the 
sides  had  achieved  an  understanding  that 
Hmjtiti«»»«  should  cover  such  systems  of 
ABM  defoise  as  radars,  launchers,  and 
/tBM  intercei>tor  mlsailes.  In  this  both  sides 
proceeded  from  the  premise  that  these  sys- 
tems oould  be  detected  by  national  technical 
means,  could  be  distinguished  from  other 
systems,  and  so  on.  In  other  worxls  the 
treaty  should  have  for  its  subject  ABM  sys- 
tems which  could  be  technicaUy  described 
and  determined  and  therefore  could  be  con- 
trolled by  national  technical  means. 

On  August  17.  the  US  Delegation  intro- 
duced new  language  for  Article  6.  It  is  pro- 
poaed  in  Paragraph  1  that  the  sides  be  obli- 
gated not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  de- 
vices other  than  ABM  miasUes.  ABM 
launchers,  the  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components.  This  is  an 
oitlrely  new  provision  and  the  Soviet  side  is 
not  clear  on  its  meaning  and  substance. 
What  did  the  US  have  in  mind  in  speaking 
of  such  ABM  systems  and  such  devices? 

Ambauador  Smith  replied  that  this  was 
an  important  point  and  he  wished  to  give  it 
some  study  before  replying.  The  US  side 
would  certainly  reply  to  this  question.  The 
Question  had  been  so  short  that  perhaps  the 
Soviet  side  wished  to  keep  the  floor. 

mnitter  Semenov  observed  that  the 
length  of  a  Question  ww  not  determined  by 
the t,ur»bt!:  o.' xrnni  It ro-ta'Ji'^ 

.'  i.iUi^cd  :r  SnUh  sivc'  t;a"  he  «--  .;  cr 
concerned  about  depth  than  about  length. 

Minuter  Semenov  said  that  he  would  give 
the  floor  a^in  to  Academician  ShchulUn. 

Academician  Shchukin  said  that  he  had 
another  question  relating  to  Paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  ArUcle  6.  He  had  Just  spoken  about 
the  prohibition  on  tbe  development  of  some 
kinds  of  ABM  systems.  ArUcle  2  of  the  US 
draft  also  contained  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  limitations  should  extend  to 
cover  ABM  systems  undergoing  develop- 
ment. Would  it  be  possible  for  the  US  to 
clarify  its  understanding  of  the  notion  of 
"development"  and  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  limiUtions  at  this  stage? 

Ambauador  Smith  said  the  US  aide  would 
unttatake  to  answer  this  question  also. 

Academician  Shchukin  asked  what  the  US 
side  had  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  verifying  development  to  ensure  confi- 
dence in  compliance  with  the  above  provi- 
sion, if  it  were  accepted  by  the  sides.  He  was 
using  the  term  "development"  In  the  sense 
that  it  was  usually  used  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

AmiMuador  Smith  said  that  the  US  side 
would  be  glad  to  clarify  this  trinity  of  ques- 
tions. 

USAJSSR  "TROIKA" MEBTINQ  NO.  1 

(X78SR  Embassy.  1100  hours.  August  27, 

1971) 

Person*  PreseiU: 

Ambassador  Smith.  Ambassador  Farley, 
mtae.  Brown.  Allison.  Oarthoff .  Krlmer. 

Minister  Semenov.  Shchukin.  Trusov. 
Kaipov.  Faekov. 


Minister  Semenov  noted  that  paragraph  1 
of  Article  6  of  the  US  draft  was  new.  and 
contained  a  new  concept  of  limiting  devices 
other  than  ABM  launchers,  missiles,  and 
radars.  He  said  the  Soviet  side  would  study 
the  considerations  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  that  connection.  But.  he  contin- 
ued, it  was  his  impression  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  it  properly  applied  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  agreement  on  ABM  limitation. 

Ambassador  Smith  remarked  that  if  such 
future  systems  were  not  covered,  uncertain- 
ties would  Increase,  and  the  result  would  be 
an  arms  race  in  other  ABM  systems  with 
the  opposite  result  from  that  which  we 
sought  in  an  arms  control  agreement.  He 
noted  that  the  US  and  USSR  had  agreed  in 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  Seabeds 
Treaty  to  ban  various  future  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  its  enviromnents.  Why 
should  we  make  an  exception  in  the  present 
case? 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  he  would  com- 
ment at  a  later  time.  In  the  meantime,  he 
proposed  assigning  paragraph  3  of  Article  6 
(Article  V(B)  of  the  Soviet  draft)  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee.  Ambassador  Smith  agreed. 

(Dr.    Brown's    Response    to    Academician 
Shchukin's     Questions     on     Article     6 
"Troika."  August  27.  1971) 
We  would  like  to  respond  at  this  time  to 
the  questions  posed  by  Academician  Shchu- 
kin in  connection  with  Article  6  of  the  US 
text. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  1  of  our  Article 
6.  Academician  Shchuldn  asked  what  is 
meant  by  "ABM  systems  using  devices  other 
than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  By  this  we 
refer  to  any  present  or  future  system  which 
employs  other  means  or  devices  to  perform 
the  functions  of  interceptor  missiles, 
lauiicners,  or  ii>Tir-  i  i  i  .:iri'-..»ng  iiieffei.tiN.. 
strategic  biiiii::iic  m^:>i>Ues  or  '^heir  compo- 
nents in  flight  trajectory.  Our  objective  in 
this  Article  6  Is  to  establish  a  commitment 
that  neither  side  will  deploy  ABM  systems- 
including  possible  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems—which might  not  use  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars.  Surely  we  would  not  want  an  agree- 
ment which  would  permit  either  side  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  both  thick  and  na- 
tionwide simply  because  the  system  did  not 
use  Interceptors,  launchers,  or  radars.  Para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  is  an  undertaking  not  to 
do  so.  thus  preventing  systems  or  compo- 
nents using  such  new  concepts  from  being 
used  to  circumvent  the  ABM  agreement. 

Academician  Shchukin  noted  that  para- 
graph 2  and  3  of  Article  6,  as  well  as  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  2  of  the  US  text,  refer  to 
limitations  on  "development."  In  this  con- 
nection, he  asked  for  our  views  on  the 
meaning  of  "development"  and  the  practi- 
cality of  limiUtions  on  development.  By 
"development"  we  have  In  mind  that  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  a  weapon  system  which 
follows  research  (In  research  we  Include  the 
activities  of  conceptual  design  and  laborato- 
ry testing)  and  which  precedes  full-scale 
testing.  The  development  state,  though 
often  overlapping  with  research,  is  usually 
associated  with  the  construction  and  testing 
of  one  or  more  prototypes  of  the  weapon 
system  or  its  major  components.  In  our 
view,  it  is  entirely  logical  and  practical  to 
prohibit  the  developmentr-in  this  sense— of 
those  systems  whose  testing  and  deploy- 
ment are  prohibited. 


SALT  DiLBOATioir  HKLsnna.  PnoAifD 
Date:  August  31. 1971. 
Time:  1155  to  1255. 
Place:  VS.  Embassy.  Helsinki. 
Subject:  SALT. 
Participants:  United  States— Captain  W.O. 

McLean.  Lt.  Col.  P.P.  DeSimone. 
USSR— Lt.  Gen.  K.A.  Trusov.  VAdm.  P.V. 

Sinetsky.  CoL  VJf .  Anyutin,  Mr.  Tu.  K. 

Bardin. 
Trusov  said  that  he  would  like  to  return 
to  clarification  of  paragraph  1.  Article  6  of 
the  U.S.  draft  ABM  Agreement  which  Gen- 
eral Allison  had  promised  him  at  the  end  of 
their  last  conversation.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  spoke  of  an 
ABM  system  which  does  not  include  launch- 
ers, interceptor  missiles  and  radars,  and 
asked  for  an  example.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  give  a  concrete  example,  and  that 
was  an  imix>rtant  part  of  understanding  the 
reason  for  the  paragraph  in  question.  Since 
both  sides  agree  that  the  ABM  limiUtions 
we  develop  will  be  long-lasting  and  that  we 
can  only  specifically  limit  the  systems  and 
components  which  exist  today,  the  U.S.  side 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  desirable  to  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
components  which  might  perform  the  ABM 
mission  tomorrow  but  which  are  not  in  ex- 
istence today.  Trusov  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  reasonable  or  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  provision  covering  what  he  called 
undefined  Ideas,  maintaining  that  the  provi- 
sion in  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  for 
review  and  amendment  would  be  sufficient. 
He  said  that  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  future  systems  would  be 
observed  by  our  national  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  review  process  could  take  care 
of  the  necessary  prohibition  or  llmiUtlon. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  a  provision  of  the 
kind  which  the  U.S.  side  has  proposed 
would  add  an  undesirable  element  of  vague- 
'-iC""  t"^  "••-  ".^^M  agreement. 

1  i.t,.-!.-'  .'.."-  I'l'.iSoV  that  the  oroceds  of 
review  would  be  necessary  to  take  account 
of  developments  and  to  reexamine  ABM 
agreement  in  light  of  those  developmenU 
and  sUted  that  we  had  such  a  provision  in 
our  text.  However,  we  also  feel  a  need  to 
avoid  channeling  arms  competition  in  a  new 
direction  with  the  search  by  either  side  for 
ABM  means  not  specifically  constrained  in 
the  agreement.  Paragraph  1  of  our  Article  6 
was  directed  toward  filling  this  need.  Trusov 
said  that  his  understanding  of  paragraph  1. 
Article  6  was  that  it  referred  to  deployment 
and  he  repeated  his  argument  that  the  pos- 
sibilities It  foresees  could  be  dealt  with  by 
national  verification  means  and  the  review 
process. 

SALTV 

us/USSR  AD  HOC  COlOCrmZ  MEETIlfG  HO.l 

(U.S.  Embassy.  August  31. 1971. 1500  Hours) 

Persons  Present' 

Graybeal.  Shaw.  Wade.  Leard.  Krimer. 
PitzOerald. 

Karpov,  Fedenko,  Obukhov.  Artemyev. 

^arpov  agreed  to  this  approach  and  to 
proceeding  with  Article  2  (II).  He  sUted 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arti- 
cles, our  two  drafts  proceed  from  different 
premises.  The  U.S.  Paragraph  1  of  Article  2 
is  devoted  to  definitions  of  terms  the  U.S. 
intends  to  use  later.  The  Soviet  paragraph  1 
contains  a  more  concise  list  of  systems  cov- 
ered by  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  Both 
have  in  common  that  they  deal  with  the 
ABM  systems  to  which  the  provisions  will 
extend.  The  Soviete  do  not  think  that  the 


Article  should  cover  obligations  other  than 
ABM  systems— only  those  systems  subject 
to  restrictions. 

In  general,  paragraph  1  should  contain  a 
definition  of  the  scope  of  systems  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  obligations  of  the  treaty;  i.e.. 
ABM  systems.  ABM  launchers,  ABM  inter- 
ceptors, and  ABM  radars.  Paragr^h  2 
should  contain  definitions  of  categories  of 
ABM  systems  contained  in  paragraph  1. 
Tbe  Soviets  would  consider  the  possibility 
of  adding  to  their  paragraph  2  mention  of 
ABM  systems  under  construction  and  un- 
dergoing tests. 

He  then  read  a  sample  introduction  to  Ar- 
ticle 2.  paragraph  1  as  the  Soviets  would  like 
to  see  it  and  presented  it  to  the  U.S.  (See 
Annex  1.) 

It  applies  to  ABM  systems  specially  con- 
structed and  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles. 

Graybeal  sUted  that  the  U.S.  will  review 
the  paragraph  carefully,  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  similar  to  the  old  Soviet 
text  in  specificity.  He  asked  Dr.  Wade  to 
present  a  brief  U.S.  rationale  for  paragraph 
1  of  Article  2. 

n.S./USSR  MUn-PLXIIART  MZETIMG  MO.  10 

(Soviet  Embassy,  HOC  hours.  September  3, 
1971) 

Persons  Present: 

Amb  Smith,  Amb  Parsons,  Mr.  Nitze,  Gen 
AUison,  Dr.  Oarthoff,  Col  PltzGerald,  Ui. 
Krimer  (Interpreter). 

Min  Semenov,  Acad  Shchukin.  Gen 
Trusov,  Mr.  Timerbaev,  Mr.  Kishilov,  Col 
Fedenko,  Mr.  Faekov,  (Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov  then  turned  the  floor 
over  to  General  Trusov. 

General  Trusov  said  that  Para  1  of  Article 
6  of  the  U.S.  Draft  provides  that  each  Party 
undertake  obligations  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  using  a  device  other  than  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components.  Dr.  Brown,  on  August  27,  in 
answering  Academician  Shchukin's  question 
as  to  what  systems  are  meant  by  this  para- 
graph, said  that  this  applies  to  any  present 
or  future  system  which  employs  other  phys- 
ical mechanisms  or  devices  to  perform  the 
functions  of  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
or  rtbdars  In  rendering  Ineffective  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  components  in 
flight  trajectory.  FranlUy  speaking.  General 
Trusov  believed  that  such  a  reply  referring 
to  any  present  or  future  systems,  which 
employ  devices  other  than  those  luiown  to 
the  Delegations,  does  not  cast  any  light  on 
the  problem.  If  such  systems  exist,  then 
they  should  be  named  and  the  subject 
would  be  made  more  clear  and  could  become 
the  subject  of  further  discussion.  The  U.S. 
side's  objective  in  including  a  paragraph  in 
Article  6  to  provide  obligations  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems,  including  future  sys- 
tems, which  use  components  other  than 
ABM  launchers,  Interceptors  and  radars,  is 
not  clear.  What  Is,  In  fact.  Involved  is  con- 
jectural systems,  i.e.,  some  possible  future 
systems  not  now  known  to  anybody.  So  far, 
the  sides  have  been  discussing  limitations  on 
concrete  existing  systems  or  systems  whose 
reality  Is  adequately  known  for  the  future 
and  can  be  clearly  defined  in  an  agreement. 
Now  the  U.S.  side  pro(>oses  to  Include  in  a 
draft  treaty  limiUtions  on  the  deployment 
of  such  sjrstems  or  components  not  known 
to  anybody.  The  Soviet  side  does  not  believe 
that  it  is  correct  to  include  such  limiUtions. 
audi  a  provision  ui  a  ireaiy  ot>i.;d  nave  ■■i-  • 
erence  to  something  that  is  amorphous  and 
not  subject  to  a  clear  determination  of  what 
is  to  be  limited.  Both  sides  are  equally  inter- 


ested in  the  viability  of  an  agreement  to 
limit  ABM  systems.  However,  Para.  1  of  Ar- 
ticle 6  acts  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  Gen- 
eral Trusov's  view,  and  gives  rise  to  unneces- 
sary misimderstandings. 

General  Trusov  believed  that  it  was  not 
by  accident  that  both  sides— the  U.S.  in 
Para  (e)  and  (f)  of  Article  11,  and  the  Soviet 
side  in  Para  (f )  and  (g)  of  Article  X— provid- 
ed for  proposals  aimed  at  increasing  the  vla- 
bUity  of  the  agreement,  to  include  proposals 
for  amendmenU  or  additions  for  curbing 
the  race  in  ABMs.  The  appearance  of  any 
new  system  not  employing  the  componenU 
which  the  sides  are  not  discussing,  would  be 
discovered  by  national  technical  means. 
This  would  be  especially  true  of  the  testing 
of  such  new  systems.  Therefore,  both  sides 
would  be  able,  in  the  context  of  the  above 
noted  paragraphs,  to  consider  concretely 
and  completely  any  questions  linked  to 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  which 
would  ensue  from  the  treaty  obligations. 

As  regards  Ambassador  Smith's  comments 
on  the  Seabeds  Treaty  and  the  Space 
Treaty,  this  was  a  somewhat  irrelevant  anal- 
ogy. "The  obligations  assumed  In  those  trea- 
ties referred  to  actually  existing  systems.  It 
wa  clear  what  systems  were  involved.  Para  1 
of  Article  6  speaks  about  tiosslble  future  sys- 
tems which  are  completely  conjectural. 
Therefore,  inclusion  of  Para  1  of  Article  6  is 
not  necessary. 

Ambassador  Smith  said  he  would  make  a 
few  observations  regarding  General  Tru- 
sov's intervention.  He  sUted  that,  if  the  two 
sides  had  been  dealing  only  with  present 
systems,  their  work  would  have  been  com- 
pleted long  ago.  Most  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  our  discussions  on  limiting 
ABM  systems,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
radars,  are  problems  of  the  future.  Such 
problems  are  the  most  difficult  to  put  into 
an  international  agreement  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  methods  of  gaining  assurance  for 
the  future.  The  device  that  General  Trusov 
suggested  for  handling  this  problem— a 
problem  which  Ambassador  Smith  considers 
to  be  a  central  and  very  serious  one— would 
be  a  device  for  putting  the  problem  Into  the 
pocket  of  an  amendment  clause  or  a  clause 
for  future  discussion,  perhaps  in  the  Stand- 
ing Commission.  This  would  be  tantamount 
to  sweeping  an  existing  question  under  the 
rug. 

A  fundamental  question  before  the  sides  is 
whether  we  are  trying  to  limit  ABM  systems 
or  Just  ABM  interceptors,  launchers,  and 
radars.  It  woxild  seem  that  those  on  the 
Soviet  side  who  have  watched  the  develop- 
menU that  have  taken  place  in  technology 
over  the  past  20  years  would  not  agree  that, 
for  an  indefinite  future,  the  functions  of 
ABMs  will  be  carried  out  only  by  systems 
based  on  technology  dating  back  to  perhaps 
the  early  fifties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

accurate  to  sUte  that  the  sides  are  discuss- 
ing systems  about  which  nobody  has  any  no- 
tions at  the  present  time.  He  has  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  Soviet 
weapon  designers  than  that.  Anybody  read- 
ing the  unclassified  literature  in  this  field 
knows  that  there  are  other  possibilities. 

As  regards  General  Trusov's  views  that 
the  analogy  to  the  Seabeds  and  Space  Trea- 
ties was  irrelevant.  Ambassador  Smith  be- 
lieved that  his  analogy  had  been  directly  to 
the  point.  As  he  recalled  the  early  U.S. 
drafU  on  these  treaties— he  would  like  to 
...I-?*  ti «;  ffco.t.  bef  jre  'oeiig  called  in  error 
on  this— these  drafU  were  based  on  obliga- 
tions that  the  parties  not  deploy  nuclear 
weuwns  in  space  or  on  the  seabeds.  It  was 


at  Soviet  insistence  that  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  were  included  in  the  space 
agreement.  At  that  time,  none  of  us  then 
knew  what  other  systems  could  be  placed  in 
space  and  the  Soviet  words  indicated  the  ig- 
norance we  all  had  on  this  subject.  But 
since  the  U.S.  wished  to  cover  all  poMlble 
ways  for  deploying  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  space,  we  agreed  to  include 
these  "other"  weapons  in  the  treaties.  Con- 
sequently, the  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
Space  and  Seabeds  Treaties  was  clearly  in 
favor  of  including  in  an  agreement  a  wider 
range  of  ABM  systems,  rather  than  merely 
limiting  ABM  launchers,  interceptors,  and 
radars. 

Speaking  personally.  Ambassador  Smith 
believed  that,  in  the  event  that  Para  1  of 
Article  6  should  not  be  included  in  an  agree- 
ment, it  would  be  a  cruel  illusion  to  the  peo- 
ples of  both  nations  to  say  that  we  had  con- 
cluded an  agreement  on  ABM  systems.  We 
should  more  properly  say  that  there  had 
been  an  agreement  to  limit  ABM  launchers, 
interceptors,  and  radars.  This  would  be  a  far 
cry  from  what  the  U.S.  side  means  when  it 
speaks  about  limiting  ABM  systems. 

Ambassador  Smith  also  wanted  to  add  one 
additional  consideration.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  it  is  less  difficult  to  control 
weapons  systems  before  they  are  invented 
and  deployed.  The  sides  could  lose  a  good 
opportunity  if  they  were  to  postpone  to  the 
future  control  over  systems  which  he  had 
been  speaking  about. 

Minister  Semenov  thought  that  the  view- 
poinU  of  both  sides  had  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear.  If  there  were  no  objections 
from  the  U.S.  side,  he  would  propose  to  turn 
discussion  of  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  U.S. 
Article  6  over  to  the  Karpov-Graybeal  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  since  it  already  has  Para- 
graph 3  of  that  Article.  The  sUtemenU 
made  by  Aml>assabor  Smith  and  General 
Trusov  could  serve  as  good  material  to  assist 
the  committee  in  comparing  the  texU  to  be 
discussed. 

Ambassador  Smith  agreed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

regard  to  modernization  and  replacement. 
This  question  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Special  Working  Group  and  the  latter  has 
already  begun  discussion  of  the  question.  At 
the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  significance  of 
this  problem,  it  Is  possible  that  further  dis- 
cussion by  the  Delegates  might  assist  the 
Special  Working  Group  in  making  progress 
toward  reconciliation  of  the  two  texts. 

If  Minister  Semenov  correctly  recalled  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  to  date,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  modernization  and 
substitution  had  been  repeatedly  discussed 
by  the  sides.  This  possibility  is  provided  for 
in  Soviet  Article  VI.  The  U.S.  Draft  lacks  a 
similar  article.  The  exchanges  of  views  up  to 
now,  in  the  Soviet  understanding,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sides  are  in  agreement  in 
principle  on  this  question.  On  August  37, 
the  U.S.  side  had  said  It  was  as  equally  in- 
terested in  modernization  as  is  the  Soviet 
side  and  Soviet  Article  VI  clearly  reflecU 
this  mutual  Interest. 

Today,  Minister  Semenov  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  modifying  and  re- 
placing ABM  componenU.  He  also  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  Understanding  of  May 
20  makes  direct  provision  for  modernization, 
even  under  the  conditions  of  a  freeze. 

Of  course,  under  the  Soviet  Draft,  mod- 
ernization and  substitution  could  only  t>e  ef- 
fected in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Articles  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  In  other  words, 
the  Parties  would  be  able  to  effect  modem- 
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If  ^«<it  MMJ  icpteoement  only  in  strict  com- 
pHMM<«.  wttb  the  agraonent  on  ABM  Umlta- 
tloiH.  In  pwUcular,  modemliatlMi  of  ABM 
■yBtems,  ■>  pennitted  by  Soviet  Article  VI. 
would  not  involve  mobUe  ABM  systemi.  or 
rapld-rekwd  UimdieiB.  or  launchers  capable 
of  laifTr*''T»y  more  than  one  lntercei>tor  at  a 
tjme- 

Thia.  bearing  in  mind  the  agreement  of 
the  two  sides  on  the  essence  of  the  problem 
of  modemiiation  and  replacement,  the 
Soviet  side  considers  it  necessary  to  include 
iU  Article  VI  in  an  ABM  agreement  This 
would  Increase  the  clarity  of  the  agreement 
and  insure  its  viabUlty  which  Is  in  the  inter- 
I  of  both  sides. 


SALTV 

us/imaa  ab  boc  comnms  mRiiiG  no.  > 

(Soviet  Embaasy,  September  2. 1971. 1100 

Hours) 

Oraybeal.  Wade.  Leard.  Krimer. 

Karpov.  Fedenko.  Obukhov.  Artemyev. 

Karpov  welcomed  the  XSA.  Delegation  to 
the  Soviet  Embaasy.  He  opened  by  present- 
ing a  Soviet  draft  of  Article  n  which  he 
stated  takes  into  consideration  the  U.S.  Ar- 
ticle and  the  views  expressed  by  both  sides 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  contains  all  the  nec- 
easary  provisions  required  in  Article  II  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  a  treaty  on 
ABM's.  He  said  that  the  text  contains  pre- 
cise definitions  of  systems  and  components 
that  are  the  means  to  which  obligations 
should  extend. 

Oraybeal  stated  that  he  would  give  the 
draft  careful  study.  He  then  commented 
that  a  major  issue  involves  the  fundamental 
point  of  lead-in  to  Article  2;  namely,  the 
"definitional"  approach  versus  the  "obliga- 
Uonal"  approach.  He  said  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  he  knew  the  Soviet  objection  to  the 
definitional  approach.  He  said  that  he  saw 
the  purpose  of  the  definitional  approach  as 
being  to  clearly  define  what  are  and  what 
are  not  ABM  systems  and  ABM  compo- 
nents. He  noted  that  the  Soviet  working 
psper  also  reflects  the  need  for  definitions. 
but  that  the  Soviet  definitions  were  not  as 
cami»ehensive.  In  addition,  the  obligational 
approach  and  the  use  of  the  words  "shall 
apply  to"  indicate  that  Article  II  contains 
all  of  the  obligations.  In  both  texts  there 
are  other  articles  that  contain  obligations 
not  included  in  this  approach.  If  the  obliga- 
tional approach  were  adopted,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  list  all  obligations  contained 
in  the  agreement? 

Karvov  responded  that  when  speaking 
about  approaches.  Mr.  Oraybeal  did  not 
quite  correctly  express  the  substance  of  the 
Soviet  formula.  In  dealing  with  Article  II. 
we  do  not  specify  obligations  as  such; 
rather,  the  obligations  of  the  sides  shall 
apply  to  the  means  listed  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  n  and  explained  in  paragraph  2.  The 
systems  defined  in  paragraph  1  give  a  pre- 
cise concept  of  the  subjects  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  both  sides  on  ABM  systems.  This 
article  is  a  means  of  ensuring  confidence  in 
oompllanoe  of  the  sides  by  listing  the  sub- 
jects for  control:  not  the  method  of  control- 
ling them.  The  definitional  approach  is  an 
unnecessarily  complicated  struclure  for  the 
agreonent.  The  best  approach  to  definitions 
is  one  in  which  whatever  is  to  be  limited  or 
defined  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
definition  where  it  first  appears  in  the 
treaty.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  define  other  that  ABM  terms  until 
they  first  appear  in  the  article.  So  if  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  define  the  composition  of  the  sys- 
tems to  be  covered  by  the  obligations  of 


each  side,  then  the  definitions  should  be 
limited  to  those  necessary  to  the  content  of 
the  article. 

Oraybeal  sUted  that  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  approach  still  remains.  However, 
the  Soviet  definitions  provided  in  their 
working  paper  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  the  obligational  approach  were 
adopted,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty?  For 
example,  the  obligations  under  U.S.  Article 
8  on  non-transfer  would  need  to  be  included. 

Karpov  sUted  that  this  would  not  be  nec- 
essary if  the  provisions  of  Article  8  are  cov- 
ered by  the  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  Arti- 
cle .  It  seems  clear  the  Soviet  version  pre- 
cisely expresses  no  obligations,  but  the  sys- 
tems that  should  be  covered  by  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Oraybeal  asked  if  the  obligations  would 
apply  only  to  the  systems  listed  in  Article 
n. 

Karpov  responded  that  the  fundamental 
basic  obUgations  which  deal  with  numerical 
limitations  in  the  Soviet  Article  III  would  be 
applied  to  these  systems.  It  does  not  mean 
that  there  wiU  not  be  other  obligations 
listed  In  the  treaty  which  will  cover  other 
systems.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Article  IV, 
which  has  a  counterpart  in  UJ3.  Article  5. 
would  place  obligations  on  each  side.  How- 
ever, it  Is  a  concept  not  covered  in  Article  II. 
Also.  Soviet  Article  V.  which  corresponds  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  VS.  Article  6,  is  a 
concept  covered  by  the  obligations  under 
the  Soviet  Article  V. 

Oraybeal  stated  that  the  explanation  had 
been  helpful  and  that  he  would  respond  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Wade  then  asked  (in  connection  with 
paragraph  1  of  Article  II  of  the  Soviet  work- 
ing paper)  for  clarification  of  the  words 
"counter"  as  used  under  systems,  "destroy" 
as  used  under  missiles,  and  "ensure  destru- 
tion"  as  used  under  radars. 

Karpov  answered  that  to  "counter"  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  term  "de- 
struction". Therefore,  where  the  question  of 
ABM  Interceptors  arises,  we  use  the  word 
"destruction".  Since  radars  don't  destroy 
ballistic  missUes,  we  use  the  term  "to  ensure 
destruction."  "Counter"  includes  both  of 
the  terms  and  also  covers  "rendering  inef- 
fective". 

Wade  then  asked  how  the  Soviets  would 
handle  a  missile  whose  purpose  may  not  be 
the  destruction  of  an  Incoming  ballistic  mis- 
sUe? 

Karpov  responded  that  we  must  decide 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  main  thing 
Is  to  define  systems  that  are  really  ABM 
systems.  In  Article  II.  paragraph  1.  ABM 
systems  are  defined  as  a  whole,  and  specific 
means  for  limiting  components  are  included 
in  the  following  paragraph.  So  Dr.  Wade's 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  "destroy" 
(i.e..  a  direct  hit  or  any  other  means  of  de- 
stroying ballistic  missiles)  is  not  significant. 
It  is  most  Important  to  define  deployed  sys- 
tems in  terms  of  the  tasks  set  for  ABM  sys- 
tems. For  example.  In  order  to  define  ABM 
interceptors,  the  Soviets  use  the  criteria 
listed  in  their  subparagraph  (b). 

Oraybeal  then  remarked  that  he  still  con- 
sidered the  definitional  approach  desirable 
In  the  lead-in  paragraph.  He  sUted  that  his 
questions  are  designed  to  Identify  differ- 
ences pertaining  to  definitions  and  to  merge 
them  where  possible.  He  stated  that  In  Arti- 
cle 2.  paragraph  1,  subparagraph  (a),  he  had 
taken  into  account  "constructed  or  deployed 
to  counter"  and  as  a  definition  for  "ABM 
system"  proposed  ad  referendum,  the  follow- 
ing definition:  "An  ABM  system  is  a  system 


constructed  or  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  components  in 
flight  trajectory." 

Karpov  sUted  that  in  comparing  the  two 
drafts.  Mr.  Oraybeal  had  suggested  that 
"specially"  be  deleted  and  that  "construct 
or  deploy"  be  used  Instead  of  "construct  and 
deploy". 

Oraybeal  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

JTarPOV  responded  that  the  Soviet  side 
had  already  stated  that  "specially  construct- 
ed" more  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  sys- 
tems used  as  ABM  systems  and  that  the 
question  of  converting  SAM's  into  ABM's  is 
not  a  practical  question— it  is  an  artificial 
problem.  Besides,  a  system,  whatever  It 
might  be.  if  It  is  tested  in  an  ABM  mode  it  is 
an  ABM  system.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
initial  purpose  should  not  arise.  The  combi- 
nation of  "specially  constructed  and  de- 
ployed" gives  the  criterion  for  a  precise  defi- 
nition that  these  systems  are  ABM  systems. 
If  an  ABM  system  is  deployed  as  an  ABM 
system,  then  it  has  been  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode  and  such  testing  could  be  detected  by 
national  means  of  verification  which  would 
help  to  determine  that  it  is  clearly  an  ABM 
system.  The  term  "specially  constructed"  In- 
cludes the  element  of  defining  ABM  systems 
through  tests  undertaken  in  an  ABM  mode. 
Therefore,  he  believed  that  the  combination 
of  these  definitions  makes  it  possible  to 
define  to  the  greatest  extent  that  a  system 
is  an  ABM  system.  "Specially  constructed" 
includes  the  concept  of  having  been  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode.  He  said  he  would  not  like 
to  counterpose  "specially  constructed"  and 
"deployed"— these  terms  are  two  sides  of 
one  question  and  should  not  oppose  each 
other. 

Oraybeal  stated  that  the  preceding  discus- 
sion made  the  case  for  dropping  "specially" 
since  a  SAM  system  tested  in  an  ABM  mode 
would  count  as  an  ABM.  SAM  systems  need 
not  be  "specially  constructed  or  deployed" 
to  counter  ballistic  missiles,  but  could  be 
modified  to  Intercept  ballistic  missiles  after 
they  are  deployed.  SAM's  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode  could  have  the  capability;  therefore, 
"specially"  is  not  needed.  Also,  this  could 
apply  to  other  than  SAM  systems— it  is  not 
inconceivable  to  use  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles In  an  ABM  role  even  though  not  "spe- 
cially constructed  '  for  this  purpose. 

Karpov  responded  that  while  the  Soviets 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to 
convert  missiles,  other  than  ABM's,  into 
ABM's.  In  any  event,  such  conversion  would 
require  testing;  therefore,  the  old  system 
will  cease  to  exist.  The  new  system  would  be 
deployed  In  an  ABM  mode. 

(At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken.) 

Memorandum  op  Conversation,  Salt 
Delegation.  Helsinki.  Finland 

Date:  September  3. 1971. 

Time:  1:20-1:40  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  U.S..  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarth- 
off. 

USSR.  Mr.  N.S.  KishUov. 

Article  6 

1  stressed  to  Kishllov  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  paragraph  1  of  Article  6  prohibiting 
deployment  of  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems. I  said  that  despite  Oeneral  Trusov's 
remarks  In  the  meeting,  the  Soviet  side 
must  be  aware  of  some  of  the  possible 
future  systems,  and  I  drew  his  attention  to 
the  pamphlet  by  Freeman  Dyson  ("Arms 
Control  and  Technological  Change"),  which 
I  had  given  Kishilov  earlier.  In  any  case,  we 
did  not  need  to  discuss  possible  future  sys- 


tems—the principle  was  clear,  and  It  would 
be  in  the  Interests  of  both  sides  to  adopt  the 
limitation  we  had  proposed. 

Date:  September  8. 1971 

Time:  1:00-4:00  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  E^mbassy  and  Capital  Thea- 
ter. Helsinki. 

Subject:  New  Soviet  ABM  Proposal; 
"Other  Devices" 

Participants:  UB.  Col.  C.  G.  FitzOerald. 
Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Leard  (part-time). 

USSR;  Col.  Oen.  A.  A.  Oryzlov  (part-time) 
Col.  A.  A.  Fedenko. 

During  the  portion  of  the  conversation  at 
which  Lt.  Col.  Leard  was  present.  Col.  Fe- 
denko repeated  the  arguments  Mr.  Karpov 
had  made  in  favor  of  excluding  paragraph  1 
of  U.S.  Article  6.  He  declared  that  the  sides 
are  In  agreement  (with  the  exception  of 
OLPARs  and  MARC^)  on  the  ABM  compo- 
nents (sredstva)  to  be  limited.  These  are 
spelled  out  in  Article  2  of  the  Soviet  Draft, 
which  specifies  the  components  to  be  limit- 
ed, namely.  ABM  interceptors,  launchers, 
and  radars.  The  sides  have  no  intentions  of 
limiting  the  computers  or  communications 
associated  with  ABM  systems,  or  ABM 
depots  (sklady).  At  the  same  time,  if  ABM 
means  different  from  those  presently 
known— for  example,  some  new  power 
source,  or  source  of  light,  or  some  new 
searchlight  (prozhektor),  such  as  was  em- 
ployed In  early  AAA  systems — should  be  de- 
tected by  national  means,  the  problem  could 
be  examined  by  the  Standing  Commission. 
He  noted  that  in  the  early  days  of  air  de- 
fense, AAA  crews  had  to  rely  on  sound  rang- 
ing equipment.  Now,  everybody  clearly  rec- 
ognizes that  fire-control  radars  are  an  inte- 
gral element  In  air  defense  systems.  The 
same  situation  would  prevail  In  the  future 
as  regards  other  means  that  might  be  used 
for  ABM  systems.  He  concluded  that,  these 
"other  means"  should  be  Identified  If  they 
are  known  at  the  present  time. 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  he  might  ask 
what  Oeneral  Ogarkov  had  In  mind  In  his 
September  3  article  In  Red  Star.  The  Oener- 
al had  emphasized  the  need  for  the  Soviet 
military  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  advances 
In  science  and  technology  and  for  long-term 
imaginative  development  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. Obviously,  he  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  new  weapons,  as  yet  unknown. 

I  then  asked,  apart  from  "other  devices" 
how  the  Soviet  side  visualizes  how  the 
Standing  Commission  will  operate.  Mr. 
Karpov  had  used  the  words  "examination" 
and  "resolution"  (resheniye)  In  describing 
how  the  question  of  "other  devices"  would 
be  handled  In  the  standing  Commission.  Did 
this  mean  that  the  Commission  would  have 
the  power  of  decision?  Col.  Fedenko  replied 
in  the  negative.  The  Commission  would  con- 
sult and  examine  various  questions  and 
would  attempt  to  arrive  at  agreed-on  recom- 
mendations or  language  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  governments.  The  final  solution  to 
problems  would,  however,  rest  with  the  gov- 
ernments. 

Col.  Fedenko  concluded  the  discussion  of 
Para  1,  Article  6  by  sailing  that  the  Soviet 
side  realized  the  U.S.  side  had  required  a 
long  time  to  arrive  at  its  formulation  of  this 
paragraph  and  consequently,  the  Soviet  side 
would  require  some  time  to  understand  the 
need  for  including  such  a  paragraph. 

Col.  Fedenko  also  argued  In  favor  of  the 
Soviet  version  of  Para  1  of  Article  2.  which 
Q>eclfies  only  Interceptors,  laimchers.  and 
radars  as  the  ABM  means  to  be  limited.  I 
argued  against  exclusion  of  MARCs  and 
OLPARs  but  CoL   Fedenko  insisted   that 


these  definitions  should  be  discussed  In  the 
context  of  the  articles  In  which  they  initial- 
ly appear— Article  3  In  the  case  of  MARCs 
and  Article  4  In  the  case  of  OLPARs.  I  con- 
tinued to  disagree.  He  then  observed  that 
the  U.S.  side  had  not  chosen  a  good  military 
term  when  it  had  selected  "complex"  to  de- 
scribe the  deployment  area  for  ABM  radars. 
He  said  that  an  agreement  covering  weap- 
ons systems  should  use  military  terminology 
as  much  as  possible.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, he  suggested  "assembly  area  (rayon 
sosredotochenlya)"  as  a  possible  better  mili- 
tary term. 

A-540 
September  9. 1971 

SALT  v.— US/USSR  Ad  Hoc  CoMMirm 
Meeting  No.  4 

soviet  embassy.  SEPTEMBER  S.  1>71.  1100 
HOURS 

Persons  Present:  UB..  Oraybeal.  Leard. 
Barlow,  Camesale,  Krimer,  FitzOerald.  Zar- 
echnak. 

USSR.  Karpov.  Fedenko.  Obukhov.  Arte- 
myev. 

Oraybeal  made  the  following  points: 

Our  Article  6  is  not  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  U.S.  Article  7  in  any  respect; 
rather,  it  Is  intended  to  address  future  ABM 
systems  that  would  utUlze  components  or 
devices  other  than  lauinchers.  Interceptor 
missiles,  or  radars. 

The  U.S.  paragraph  1  of  Article  6,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  Soviet  text,  would 
prohibit  the  deployment  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  other  than  those  fixed 
land-based  components  defined  In  Article  2; 
that  Is,  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars.  This  paragraph 
would  in  no  way  restrict  modernization  of 
the  components  listed  in  Article  2.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  both  sides 
to  limit  the  arms  competition  In  the  future 
as  well  as  at  present.  Inclusion  of  this  para- 
graph would  represent  a  step  toward  that 
goal. 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  future  systems  are 
not  covered,  uncertainties  would  Increase, 
and  the  result  could  be  an  arms  competition 
In  ABM  systems  with  the  result  opposite 
from  that  which  we  seek  in  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  question  Is:  Are  we  trying  to 
limit  ABM  systems  of  all  types,  or  Just  cur- 
rent ABM  radars,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
Interceptors? 

Karpov  addressed  the  formulas  used  to 
Identify  systems  limited  under  paragraph  1 
of  the  U.S  Article  6.  He  noted  that  this  act 
envisages  the  undertaking  of  the  Parties 
"not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices 
other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  He  believed 
that  the  subject  matter  of  this  provision 
was  outlined  In  such  an  unclear  manner,  in 
terms  of  legal  science,  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted.  He  said  that  if  the  U.S.  side  t>e- 
lieves  that  such  systems  exist  In  reality, 
then  it  should  Identify  and  name  them  so 
that  the  possibilities  to  limit  them  could 
become  clear.  He  stated  that  both  sides  are 
equally  interested  in  the  viability  of  an 
ABM  agreement;  however,  the  agreement 
cannot  be  amorphous  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  means  to  be  limited. 
He  believed  it  was  wrong  to  limit  means  not 
known  to  anyone.  Up  to  now,  he  noted,  the 
subject  of  our  discussions  was  limitations  on 
concrete  and  specific  ABM  systems,  on  ABM 
systems  which  might  exist  and  could  be 
verified  by  national  means.  He  believed  that 
we  should  adhere  to  this  subject  In  the 


future  too.  He  said  that  he  could  not  i 
to  an  approach  designed  to  prevmt  &epHor- 
ment  In  the  future  of  certain  systems  when 
the  systems  to  be  limited  are  undefined.  He 
reco^ilzed  that  in  the  future,  questions  may 
arise  about  ABM  systems  which  are  not  cov- 
ered in  this  Agreement  or  Treaty.  He  noted 
that  appropriate  procedures  for  handling 
these  questions  are  envisaged  in  both  the 
USSR  and  U.S.  draft  texts.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  referred  to  paragraph  F  of  the 
USSR  Article  X  and  to  subparagraph  (e)  of 
Article  11  of  the  UB.  text.  He  quoted  that 
portion  of  the  Soviet  text  which  states  that 
the  Standing  Commission  would  "consldn' 
possible  proposals  for  further  Increasing  the 
viability  of  this  Treaty,  including  proposals 
for  additions  and  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
In  accordance  with  Article  ZI  of  this 
Treaty",  and  noted  that  a  counterpart  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  UB.  text.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  poeslblllty  of  questions  arising  In 
the  future  is  fully  covered  by  the  appropri- 
ate paragraphs  In  the  U.S.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  (subparagraph 
(f)  of  U.S.  text  and  subparagraph  C  of 
USSR  text)  eliminate  the  need  for  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  of  the  UB.  text. 

Oraybeal  stated  that  he  was  a  technician 
rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  would 
deal  with  the  substance  and  Intent  of  the 
U.S.  paragraph  1  rather  than  with  legalities. 
With  regard  to  Karpov's  remarks  about 
naming  future  ABM  systems,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  Identify  those  systems  which  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  our  two  countries 
might  invent  in  the  future.  He  asked  wheth- 
er, if  such  systems  were  to  be  developed, 
they  were  to  be  left  uncontrolled,  and  did 
we  want  to  leave  an  opening  for  scientists 
and  engineers  to  find  ways  to  bypass  the 
limitations  under  the  Agreement  He  said 
that  if  he  understood  Karpov.  the  Soviet 
side  Intended  to  limit  only  ABM  launchers. 
ABM  Interceptors,  and  ABM  radars.  He 
wondered  If  we  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
either  side  or  to  the  world  if  we  were  to 
enter  an  agreement  which  limited  only  ex- 
isting systems  and  did  not  attempt  to  limit 
future  systems.  He  believed  that  the  con- 
cern regarding  future  systems  was  recog- 
nized In  both  the  Seabeds  Treaty  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  These  Treaties  limited 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"- this 
Intention  being  to  limit  not  only  existing 
systems  but  future  systems  as  well.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  problem  of  future  sjrs- 
tems  could  be  handled  adequately  through 
the  U.S.  Article  11  or  the  USSR  Article  X. 
He  noted  that  the  lead-in  to  the  UB.  Article 
11.  which  was  similar  to  the  lead-in  In  the 
corresponding  Soviet  article,  starts  with  "To 
promote  the  objectives  and  assist  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment," and  expressed  the  belief  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Agreement  should  be 
to  limit  future  sjrstems.  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  said,  then  the  UB.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X  could  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting this  objective. 

Karpov  returned  to  the  legal  side  of  the 
question,  saying  that  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  legal  documents  of  Importance  such  as 
this  should  be  precise  to  the  tn»TtTMiit« 
extent  and  should  not  create  a  basis  for  fric- 
tion between  our  two  countries  in  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  it  should 
promote  the  strengthening  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries— at  present  and  in 
the  future.  If  there  Is  no  clear-cut  definition 
as  to  what  would  be  limited  by  paragraph  1 
of  UB.  Article  6.  then  In  the  future  there 
would  remain  a  vast  field  for  disagreement 
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and  doubt.  As  mn  example,  he  used  a  case  in 
whlcb  one  of  the  two  sides  said  that  in  its 
opinion  the  other  side  deployed  an  ABM 
ayatem  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
launchers.  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars,  and  the  other  side  catecorically 
denied  such  deployment,  saying  that  the 
system  was  designed  for  purposes  having 
nothing  in  cranmim  with  ABM  systems.  He 
was  not  referring  to  the  capability  of  na- 
tional means  to  distinguished  ABM  systems; 
rather,  he  was  pointing  to  the  problem  that 
might  exist  when  there  were  agreed  defini- 
tt<Haa  as  to  what  an  ABM  system  was,  but 
there  was  not  agreement  on  what  an  ABM 
system  was  if  it  used  devices  other  than 
fLVOM  launchers.  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars.  He  said  that  in  the  hypothetical  ex- 
ample he  had  Just  given,  the  entire  Treaty 
would  be  in  doubt  because  one  side  would 
have  doubts  about  compliance  by  the  other 
side.  In  this  connection,  he  believed  that  the 
provision  of  the  USSR  Article  X  and  n.S. 
Article  11  would  make  it  possible  to  handle 
such  questions  of  future  systems  as  may  be 
regarded  by  the  sides  to  be  subject  to  llmiU- 
Uons.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to 
limit  ABM  systems,  the  question  of  future 
systems  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Standing 
Commission.  Without  a  precise  definition  in 
the  Treaty  or  Agreement  as  to  what  would 
be  covered  by  the  obligations  of  the  sides, 
he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  include  the 
present  form  of  paragraph  1  of  the  U.S.  Ar- 
ticle 6  in  the  Agreement  or  Treaty.  With 
regard  to  the  comparison  made  by  Oreybeal 
to  the  Treaties  on  Seabeds  and  Outer  Space, 
be  did  not  believe  that  this  could  serve  as  a 
useful  analogy  to  the  present  Treaty.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Ambassador  Smith 
leoogniied  in  his  remarks  yesterday  that 
these  other  treaties  did  not  refer  to  some 
unknown  future  system.  The  term  "other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction"  is  clear,  he 
said,  and  means  those  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  biological  wei^wns  that  can  be  designed 
at  present. 

Oraytea^  expressed  the  view  that  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  would  serve  to  strength- 
en the  relaticmship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  would  avoid  misiuiderstandings  in 
the  future.  He  said  that  while  we  were  not 
yet  in  agreement,  at  our  level,  on  the  defini- 
tion of  an  ABM  system,  we  were  close.  He 
referred  to  the  wording  in  the  U.S.  working 
paper  of  September  6;  namely,  "An  anti-bal- 
listic missile  system  is  a  system  constructed 
or  deployed  to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory." He  said  that  this  definition  would 
apply  also  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  6. 
Whether  or  not  such  systems  exist  at 
present  is  not  the  key  issue,  he  said.  It  is  the 
concepts  and  technologies  which  do  exist 
and  with  which  both  sides  are  familiar  that 
are  of  importance.  Our  objective  is  to  limit 
ABM  systems,  and  our  definition  of  ABM 
systems  would  include  future  systems  as 
well  as  present  ones.  He  stated  that  para- 
graph 1  of  the  Article  6  would  avoid  just  the 
kind  of  misunderstandings  that  Karpov  had 
referred  to  in  his  remarks.  He  believed  that 
if  we  could  make  clear  the  intent  of  the 
Agreement,  which  in  our  view  is  to  limit 
ABM  systems,  then  we  could  help  the 
Standing  Commission  fulfill  its  role.  If  the 
intent  were  only  to  limit  present  systems, 
and  to  leave  to  the  Standing  Commission 
the  matter  of  Hmiting  future  systems,  then 
we  would  be  inviting  misunderstandings.  He 
asked  If  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Soviet  side  to 
limit  ABM  systenu  or  Just  to  limit  present 
ABM  systems. 

JTarpov  believed  that  our  intent  is  to  limit 
ABM  systems  and  that  we  have  a  mutual 


understanding  between  ourselves  on  that 
score.  The  difference  is  in  our  approach- 
how  to  do  it  in  the  most  effective  way  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  guarantee  the  two  sides 
that  the  agreement  would  be  complied  with. 
He  could  not  imagine  how  an  agreement 
could  bring  the  two  sides  closer  together  If 
it  dealt  with  systems  which  could  not  be 
clearly  defined.  He  said  that  the  subject  of 
an  agreement  is  determined  by  at  least 
three  elements:  the  presence  of  physical  or 
legal  entities  entering  into  the  agreement, 
the  subject  matter  of  agreement,  and  the 
guarantees  of  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions. He  could  admit  the  existence  of  an 
agreement  without  guarantees,  but  not 
without  the  first  two  elements.  The  U.S. 
draft,  he  said,  contains  no  legal  definition  of 
what  it  deals  with.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  definitions  in  the  U.S.  Article  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said.  Article  2  of  the  Soviet 
draft  gives  a  clear-cut  definition  of  ABM 
systems:  namely,  "The  means  specially  con- 
structed and  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
missiles  and  their  components  in  flight  tra- 
jectory." This  definition  would  enable  one 
fully  to  verify  by  national  means  compli- 
ance with  an  agreement.  It  is  essential  that 
an  agreement  include  a  precise  definition  of 
the  means  to  be  covered  by  the  obligations. 
He  wished  to  note  also  that  paragraph  1  of 
Article  6  in  its  present  form  could  not  pro- 
mote the  U.S.  intent  of  precluding  possible 
misunderstandings  in  the  future.  This  para- 
graph did  not  make  it  possible  for  national 
means  of  verification  to  determine  clearly  if 
systems  are  ABM  systems  or  not,  and,  since 
paragraph  1  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Agreement  or  Treaty,  compliance  with 
the  entire  Treaty  would  be  questioned.  He 
asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to 
refer  the  questions  of  future  systems  to  the 
Standing  Commission.  He  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  most  rational  approach  to  lim- 
iting those  ABM  systems  which  cannot  be 
defined  in  technical  or  legal  terms. 

Graybeal  assured  him  that  this  paragraph 
had  been  reviewed  by  lawyers  and  that  it 
did  serve  a  useful  function  in  the  text.  He 
thought  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
views  of  the  two  sides  regarding  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  definitions  In  paragraph  1  of  the 
U.S.  Article  2.  He  thought  that  these  defini- 
tions were  adequate  to  deal  with  all  ABM 
systems,  while  paragraph  1  of  USSR  Article 
XI  dealt  only  with  ABM  launchers,  ABM 
interceptors,  and  ABM  radars.  He  asked  if 
he  was  correct  in  believing  that  in  Karpov's 
opinion  the  U.S.  definitions  were  inad- 
equate. 

Karpov  responded  that  Graybeal  was  cor- 
rect and  that  the  Soviets  had  proposed  to 
limit  systems  which  use  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  Interceptors,  and  ABM  radars. 

Graybeal  said  that  there  also  seemed  to  be 
a  difference  in  our  views  on  the  role  of  oper- 
ative articles  versus  the  role  of  the  Standing 
Commission.  He  felt  that  an  operative  arti- 
cle indicating  clearly  the  obligations  with 
regard  to  Improvement  of  existing  ABM  sys- 
tems and  with  regard  to  future  systems 
would  l)€  far  more  useful  than  merely  refer- 
ring these  questions  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission. He  also  noted  a  difference  in  views 
reflected  in  Karpov's  comments  on  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  Treaties  on  Seabeds  and  Outer 
Space.  He  referred  to  Ambassador  Smith's 
statement  of  yesterday  in  which  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  said  that  he  found  that  the  au- 
thorship of  the  phrase  'other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction"  was  not  as  clear  as  had 
previously  been  suggested.  Smith  went  on  to 
say,  however,  "but  what  is  clear,  and  rele- 
vant, is  that  in  these  Treaties  our  two  Gov- 


ernments have  accepted  obligations  banning 
deployment  of  'weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion' not  specifically  identified."  Graybeal 
believed  that  the  term  "weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction" referred  to  any  weapon  of  mass 
destruction.  Including  any  that  might  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  Thus,  he  believed 
that  the  analogy  was  a  useful  one.  Biologi- 
cal and  chemical  weapons  were  used  as  ex- 
amples of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  not  as  the  only  ones.  He  noted  that 
he  had  participated  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  that  he  could 
not  recall  either  side  trying  to  define  what 
was  meant  by  "weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion". 

JTarpov  expressed  the  belief  that  both 
sides  recognize  that  the  Treaty  cannot  cover 
all  possible  cases  in  limiting  ABM  systems, 
and  that  we  could  not  envisage  everything 
that  will  appear  in  the  future.  He  agreed 
that  there  had  been  no  need  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  "weapons  of  mass  destruction" 
were,  claiming  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  the  Parties  to  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  as  to  what  were  such  weapons. 
He  said  that  they  were  weapons  capable  of 
destroying  masses  of  people  or  masses  of 
material  things,  and  that  such  weapons  are 
precisely  defined  by  these  criteria.  He 
claimed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
name  "weapons  of  mass  destruction"  indi- 
cates the  criteria.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
the  term  "ABM  defense"  cannot  determine 
whether  specific  means  belong  to  such  a 
system. 

[There  was  a  recess  at  this  point.] 

Graybeal  agreed  that  not  all  future  ABM 
systems  could  be  Identified  now;  however, 
he  disagreed  with  the  contention  that  an 
agreement  could  not  cover  all  possible 
future  ABM  systems.  He  pointed  out  that, 
with  an  understanding  of  what  is  an  ABM 
system,  we  could  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
future  systems  or  devices.  He  then  turned  to 
paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  Article  6  and  its 
counterpart,  paragraph  A  of  the  USSR  Arti- 
cle V.  He  noted  that  the  texts  were  similar, 
with  two  exceptions.  First,  the  U.S.  text 
would  prohibit  the  development,  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  deployment  of  these  sys- 
tems while  the  Soviet  text  would  prohibit 
only  testing  and  deployment.  He  believed 
this  difference  could  be  resolved.  Second, 
the  U.S.  text  refers  to  future  devices,  and 
reflects  the  basic  difference  in  view  which 
we  have  been  discussing  in  relation  to  para- 
graph 1  of  the  U.S.  Article  6. 

Karpov  tabled  a  working  paper  (attached) 
in  which  the  Soviets  attempted  to  merge 
the  language  of  paragraph  A  of  the  USSR 
Article  V  and  paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  Arti- 
cle 6.  He  noted  the  addition  to  the  Soviet 
language  of  the  words  "not  to  construct" 
rather  than  the  U.S.  words  "not  to 
produce."  He  also  pointed  out  that,  for  rea- 
sons previously  discussed,  the  Soviet  side 
did  not  use  the  U.S.  phrase  "not  to  devel- 
op." He  suggested  that  the  U.S.  side  look  at 
the  language  and  he  hoped  that  it  would 
find  it  acceptable. 

Graybeal  sUted  that  he  would  certainly 
study  the  working  paper.  As  he  understood 
it,  the  Soviet  phrase  "not  to  construct"  en- 
compasses the  U.S.  phrase  "not  to  develop 
and  not  to  produce,"  and  the  Soviet  phrase 
"specially  designed  for"  could  be  interpreted 
as  "specially  created  for." 

Karpov  confirmed  these  interpretations. 

Graybeal  asked  whether  the  language  of 

the  Soviet  worldng  paper  covered  devices 

other  than  ABM   launchers,   interceptors, 

and  radars,  and  whether  transportable  sys- 


tems or  components  would  be  considered  as 
mobile  systems  or  components. 

Karpov  asked  what  was  meant  by  trans- 
portable systems. 

Graybeal  responded  that  in  the  U.S.  we 
use  the  term  "mobile"  to  refer  to  systems 
which  could  be  constantly  in  motion;  but  in 
this  provision,  we  intend  to  include  systems 
which  could  be  readily  transported  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  called  on  Barlow  to 
amplify  these  remarks. 

Bartow  said  that  by  "transportable  sys- 
tems" we  mean  interceptors,  launchers,  and 
radars  designed  to  be  moved  frequently 
during  their  service  life.  He  said  that  a 
system  transported  from  a  factory  to  a  site 
would  not  necessarily  be  considered  a  trans- 
portable system. 

Karpov  said  that  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand any  difference  between  mobile  and 
transportable  systems  if  both  could  be 
moved  frequently. 

Graybeal  said  that  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
thought  we  were  in  agreement  on  this  point. 

Barlow  said  that  in  U.S.  usage,  a  mobile 
radar  has  wheels  or  tracks;  that  is,  it  is  self- 
propelled.  He  noted  that  the  terms  "mobile" 
and  "transportable"  are  used  in  contrast  to 
fixed  permanent  installations. 

Karpov  said  that  he  would  review  the  UJS. 
remarks  and  would  respond  at  a  later  time. 
He  wished  to  ask,  however,  whether  the 
term  "mobUe"  included  the  term  "trans- 
portable". 

Graybeal  responded  that  it  did. 

Karpov  asked  if  this  also  applied  to  sea- 
based,  air-based,  and  space-based  systems. 

Graybeal  responded  that,  by  definition, 
sea-based,  air-based,  and  space-based  sys- 
tems are  mobile  systems. 

Karpov  said  that  he  would  return  to  the 
subject  at  a  later  time. 

Graybeal  said  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  discuss  today. 

A-408 

Date:  September  13, 1971. 

Time:  1230-1300  hours. 

Place:  U.S.  Embassy.  Helsinld. 

Subject:  Early  Warning  Radars;  ICBM  De- 
fense; and  Future  ABM  Systems. 

Participants:  U.S.  Col.  C.G.  FitzGerald; 
ISA].  William  Barlow. 

USSR  Col.  A.A.  Fedenko,  Mr.  Obuhkov. 

Future  System*: 

Col.  Fedenko  reiterated  the  standard 
Soviet  arguments  against  including  any  gen- 
eral provisions  on  future  undefined  ABM 
systems.  The  Standing  Commission  could 
handle  such  problems  if  they  ever  arose. 
The  alternative,  he  felt,  was  for  the  U.S.  to 
specify  and  define  in  Article  II  what  sys- 
tems, components  or  mechanisms  it  had  in 
mind.  If  the  U.S.  could  define  what  it  was 
tjtiung  about,  then  national  means  could 
probably  verify  such  activities  because  pre- 
sumably it  would  be  mandatory  to  test  such 
conceptual  devices.  The  Soviet  side  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
such  systems  should  be  in  an  ABM  Treaty. 

Date:  September  15, 1971. 

Time:  10:00-11:30  ajn. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  Discussion  of  Articles  2  and  6  (v). 

Participants:  U.S.  Mr.  S.  N.  Graybeal,  Col. 
Charles  FltsGerald. 

USSR.  Mr.  Viktor  Karpov.  Mr.  A.  A.  Fe- 
denko. 

At  the  September  15  meeting  between 
Graybeal  and  Karpov,  accompanied  by  Fitz- 
Gerald and  Fedenko,  the  Soviets  tabled  new 
Articles  2  and  S(V).  (See  attachment.) 


The  discussion  started  with  Article  6(V). 
Karpov  argued  that  the  new  formulation  of 
Soviet  paragraph  1  (U.S.  paragraph  2)  of 
Article  6<V)  obviates  the  requirement  for 
the  phrase  "other  devices  for  performing 
the  functions  of  these  components"  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  U.S.  paragraph  2.  The  So- 
viets were  proposing  to  eliminate  specific 
listing  of  ABM  system  components  (launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars)  and  substitute 
the  word  "components"  (using  the  literal 
Russian  word  (komponenty)  for  this  instead 
of  the  word  for  "components"  (sredstva) 
used  in  Article  2  when  referring  to  launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars.  Karpov  agreed 
with  GraybeaJ's  interpretation  that  the 
Soviet  text  meant  "any  type  of  present  or 
future  components"  of  ABM  systems. 

Karpov  said  they  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  Graybeal's  suggestion  that 
the  phrase  "specially  constructed  for  such 
systems"  be  dropped  from  the  Soviet  word- 
ing. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  "new  Article  6",  the  Soviet  text 
would  use  "and"  between  systems  and  com- 
ponents, while  the  U.S.  text  would  retain 
"or"  between  systems  and  components. 

Graybeal  said  he  would  take  the  new 
Soviet  formulation  into  consideration  and 
refer  it  to  the  U.S.  Delegation.  It  was  agreed 
that  paragraph  1  of  U.S.  Article  6  would 
remain  bracketed  as  a  U.S.  proposal. 

After  a  brief  break,  the  discussion  turned 
to  Article  2.  Karpov  refused  to  accept  the 
U.S.  wording  "indistinguishable  from"  or 
"of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode".  He 
argued  that  "new  Article  6"  forbids  testing 
non-ABM  components  in  an  ABM  mode.  To 
include  these  phrases  in  Article  2  implies 
that  there  can  be  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  inclusion  of  either  wording  in 
Article  2  is  incompatible  with  "new  Article 
6"  since  definitions  must  not  (x>nflict  with 
obligations.  The  Soviet  side  could  under- 
stand the  requirement  for  this  language  in 
Article  2  if  there  were  no  prohibition  on 
such  testing,  but  inclusion  of  the  phrase  in 
Article  2  would  call  "new  Article  6"  into 
question. 

Karpov  also  said  the  U.S.  approach  to  Ar- 
ticle 2  is  unacceptable  with  or  without  the 
phrases  "indistinguishable  from"  or  "of  a 
type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode". 

Graybeal  argued  the  need  for  clear  and 
concise  definitions  to  include  the  above 
phrases.  He  saw  no  incompatibility  between 
U.S.  Article  2  and  "new  Article  6".  In  fact, 
he  argued,  two  Articles  are  complementary 
to  each  other  when  the  UJ5.  wording  is 
used. 

The  final  result  was  to  leave  each  side's 
version  of  the  entire  Article  2  in  brackets. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Karpov  and  Gray- 
beal would  make  only  individual  reports  to 
their  respective  Heads  of  Delegation,  and 
the  remaining  problems  would  be  discussed 
further  at  the  new  mini-troika  (Parsons, 
Garthoff,  and  Graybeal  with  Timerbaev, 
Kishilov,  and  Karpov). 

A-515 

Date:  September  15. 1971. 

Time:  5:00-5:15  p.m. 

Place:  Capitol  Theater,  Helsinki. 

Subject:  Further  Progress  in  SALT. 

Participants:  US,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Garthoff. 

USSR,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.S.  Se- 
menov. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  theater,  Semenov  en- 
gaged me  in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
removing  some  of  the  non-substantive 
bracketed  disagreements  in  the  Joint  Draft 


Text  being  developed  by  the  two  Delega- 
tions. I  mentioned  in  particular  Article  2, 
and  urged  that  we  find  a  solution  which  did 
not  prejudge  the  different  substantive  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides  over  the  article  on 
future  kinds  of  ABM  systems.  Semenov 
agreed,  and  also  thought  that  we  should  be 
able  to  find  a  neutral  formulation  which 
would  not  prejudice  the  views  of  either  side. 

Date:  September  17. 1971. 

Time:  12:30-12:50  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy.  HelslnkL 

Subject:  Smith-Semenov  Poet-Mlni-Plraa- 
ry  Conversation,  September  17. 

Participants:  US,  Ambassador  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  William  D.  Krimer,  Interpreter. 

USSR,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.S.  Se- 
menov, Mr.  V.  Ya.  Faekov,  Interpreter. 

Semenov  said  he  hoped  that  Smith  had 
noticed  that  in  today's  Soviet  statement  Se- 
menov had  paid  special  attention  to  Article 
2.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  try  and  remove  some  differ- 
ences on  language  for  this  Article.  In  this 
view  Article  2  and  Article  3  formed  the  main 
basis  for  the  ABM  agreement.  He  quite  un- 
derstood that  in  regard  to  Article  3  we  faced 
some  serious  problems  that  would  require 
addltioiud  reflection  with  a  view  to  narrow- 
ing differences.  On  the  other  hand,  looking 
at  Article  2,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  possibilities  for  reaching  mutual- 
ly agreed  language.  At  one  time  It  had  ap- 
peared to  him  that  such  agreed  language 
would  be  easily  achieved,  but  then  somehow 
the  two  sides  had  started  moving  away  from 
each  other.  It  was  the  Soviet  view  that  In- 
clusion of  the  word  "indistinguishable"  cast 
doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  would  recall  that  when  he  had  re- 
ported on  the  state  of  our  negotiations  at  a 
meeting  of  his  Government  in  Moscow,  one 
of  the  fundamental  questions  asked  of  him 
related  to  national  means  of  verification.  He 
was  asked  how  this  matter  would  be  settled 
between  the  two  Delegations.  He  had  re- 
plied that  It  was  his  general  Impression  that 
the  US  Delegation  had  a  very  good  under- 
standing of  this  general  situation.  At  that 
same  meeting  some  views  had  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  effect  that  this  issue  of  na- 
tional technical  means  might  prove  to  be  a 
stumbling  block.  He  would  say  that  inclu- 
sion of  any  provision  that  would  enlarge  the 
shadow  of  doubt  about  verification  would 
make  consideration  of  what  had  been  dis- 
cussed here  In  Helsinki  very  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  might  also  create  additional  diffi- 
culties at  the  next  phase  in  Vienna.  He 
would  therefore  ask  the  US  side  to  take  this 
fact  into  consideration.  It  was  quite  possible 
that  he  was  himself  at  fault  In  this  respect. 
perhaF>s  not  having  been  convincing  enough 
In  expressing  the  views  of  the  Soviet  side  on 
this  Issue.  His  argiunentatlon  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  adequacy  of  national  means  and 
the  complete  unacceptability  of  on-site  In- 
spection would  perhaps  require  some  fur- 
ther presentation.  He  had  a  voluminous  dos- 
sier on  this  question  and  apparently  he 
would  have  to  make  use  of  It  at  the  next 
Vienna  phase,  presenting  his  considerations 
and  reasons  In  support  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  greater  detail.  However,  he  wanted 
to  express  the  hope  that  perhaps  we  could 
work  the  problem  out  while  we  were  still 
here  and  remove  the  unnecessary  difficul- 
ties caused  by  Inclusion  of  the  word  "indis- 
tinguishable." 

Smith  said  that  in  regard  to  the  Article  2 
problem,  as  he  understood  it,  the  Soviet  side 
had  not  wanted  to  say  anything  in  Article  3 
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that  might  prejudlee  the  Soviet  position  on 
SAM  upfrmde.  He  had  thousfat  that  this 
ooneem  had  been  reaolTed  between  Oartb- 
off  and  Klahilov  when  they  diacuned  Artl- 
aea  4  and  7  of  the  draft  text  But  lately  he 
had  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  poslUon  on 
Article  3  reflected  a  desire  that  nothing  be 
done  to  prejudice  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
laue  treated  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  6.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  we  should  be  ingenious 
oiough  to  draft  Article  2  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  prejudice  the  position  of  either  side 
in  regard  to  paragaph  1  of  Article  6.  Smith 
wanted  to  emphasise  to  Semenov  the  great 
importance  that  the  US  Oovenunent  at- 
tached to  this  issue.  It  was  his  belief  that 
without  such  a  provision,  which  was  similar 
to  analogous  provisions  included  in  other 
treaties,  an  agre«nent  between  us  might 
prove  to  be  simply  an  illusion.  We  might 
think  that  we  had  concluded  an  agreement 
on  limiting  ABM  systems,  only  to  find  that 
in  fact  we  had  only  limited  launchers,  inter- 
ceptors and  radars.  He  hoped  that  he  had 
been  able  to  convey  to  Semenov  the  great 
importance  we  attached  to  that  issue. 

Semenov  said  that  in  regard  to  Article  2 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  further 
sear^  by  our  Executive  Secretaries  for  pos- 
sible language  that  would  not  prejudice  our 
respective  positions  in  paragraph  1.  Article 
6.  However.  Article  2  spoke  for  Itself.  He  did 
not  really  know  in  what  sense  Article  6  had 
a  bourlng  on  Article  2,  since  the  latter  dealt 
with  definitions  and  in  his  view  this  was 
quite  enough  for  that  particular  Article. 
With  reference  to  the  US  position  on  Article 
6,  which  had  been  advanced  here  In  Helsinki 
for  the  first  time,  naturally  the  Soviet  side 
had  carefully  listened  to  the  considerations 
expressed  in  support  of  the  US  position.  At 
this  moment  he  would  not  care  to  say  any 
more  than  had  already  been  said  on  this 
issue.  Obviously  this  problem  would  be  kept 
In  his  field  of  vision  during  the  preparation 
in  Moscow  for  the  next  Vienna  phase. 

Frankly,  it  was  his  Delegation's  Impres- 
sion that  Inclusion  of  the  word  "indistin- 
guishable" in  Article  2  would  make  the 
entire  agreement  quite  uncertain.  What  wss 
indistinguishable  from  launchers,  missiles, 
and  radars?  This  concept  in  his  view  was  too 
ill-defined  and  arbitrary  for  inclusion  in  an 
agreement  on  ABM's  that  we  have  been 
woiking  on.  Furthermore,  when  we  spoke  of 
reaching  an  agreement  to  limit  ABMs  in  our 
two  countries,  it  was  his  impression  that  we 
intended  such  limitation  to  be  at  a  mini- 
mum level  and  this  in  his  view  was  an  essen- 
tial consideration  in  seeking  mutually  ac- 
ceptable positions.  In  his  goal  he  saw  the 
main  basis  and  the  soul  of  our  discussions. 
Smith  was  right  in  his  belief  that  the  Soviet 
side  was  seriously  interested  in  reaching  an 
ABM  agreement.  For  his  part,  he  proceeded 
from  the  same  premise  regarding  the  inten- 
tions of  the  US  side.  Therefore  he  believed 
that  in  this  matter  we  should  each  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  matter,  bearing  In  mind 
that  Inclusion  of  uncertainties  in  an  agree- 
ment would  sively  lead  to  aU  sorts  of  misun- 
dentandlngs  in  the  future.  He  emphasized 
that  after  concluding  an  ABM  agreement 
we  would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
solving  a  number  of  other  questions  that 
were  no  less  difficult  than  this  one.  There- 
fore he  believed  we  should  give  a  green  light 
to  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  us  and  that 
that  work  should  be  based  on  the  growing 
mutual  trust  between  our  two  sides.  He 
asked  Smith  to  note  that  he  had  not  spoken 
in  these  terms  In  the  past,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  recent  events  and  of  our  work  here 
he  was  doing  so  now. 


Smith  replied  that  he  would  like  to  think 
over  Semenov's  suggestion  that  our  Execu- 
tive Secretaries  take  over  Article  2.  This 
might  be  accepUble.  but  before  saying  any 
more  on  the  subject  he  would  like  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues. 

Semenov  said  he  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  leave  Article  2  in  brackets.  This  would 
create  an  undesirable  Impression  when  he 
reported  to  his  leadership  upon  coming 
home. 

Date:  September  20. 1971. 

Time  3:00-5:00  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy.  Helsinki. 

Subject:  Joint  Draft  Text  of  an  ABM 
Agreement. 

Participants:  U.S.,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarth- 
off. 

USSR,  Minister  R.  M.  Timerbaev,  Mr.  N. 
S.  Kishllov. 

I  noted  that  the  package  trade-off  which  I 
had  outlined  would,  if  accepted,  remove  a 
great  deal  of  underbrush  from  the  draft 
agreement.  There  would  remain  seven 
points  of  difference:  whether  the  agreement 
would  be  a  Treaty  or  Executive  Agreement; 
ABM  levels  and  deployment  limitations;  a 
provision  to  cover  future  "unconventioiial" 
ABM  systems;  large-phased  array  radars, 
other  than  ABM  and  early-warning  radars; 
non-transfer  explicit  link  to  the  offensive 
limitations;  and  withdrawal  in  the  event  of 
lack  of  success  in  follow-on  offensive  negoti- 
ations. Our  Delegation  did  not  see  solutions 
to  these  problems  here  at  Helsinki,  and  they 
would  presumably  remain  for  later  resolu- 
tion. After  probing  the  firmness  of  our  posi- 
tion on  the  link  to  offensive  limitations,  and 
the  special  withdrawal  provision,  the  Soviet 
participants  agreed  that  this  list  of  issues 
would  remain. 


AMKRICAH  EHBASST, 


1 100  HOUB8,  4 
1970 


1.  Penont  Preterit: 

Amb.  Smith.  Parsons.  Nltze.  Alliscm. 
Garthoff,  Graybeal,  Shaw.  Stoertz.  WeUer, 
Aldridge.  S.  Smith,  Twombly,  Germond,  and 
Lavroff. 

Min.  Semenov,  Ogarkov.  Shchukin.  Ple- 
shakov.  Grinevsky,  Kishllov,  Gryzlov, 
Afonsky,  Karpov.  Skoptsov,  Perfilyev,  Bar- 
anovsky,  Buyanov,  and  Fayekov. 

The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  those  systems  of  each 
side  should  be  limited,  that  were  specially 
developed  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory. 

Taking  this  into  account,  the  obligations 
of  the  sides  would  extend  to  long-range  ac- 
quisition radars,  tracking  and  ABM  guid- 
ance radars,  ABM  launchers  and  ABMs. 

Further,  agreed  quantitative  limitations 
of  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  limiUtions  on  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  ABM  systems  from  the 
center  of  the  target  defended. 

Obviously,  it  is  precisely  these  compo- 
nents, taken  together,  that  constitute  an 
ABM  defense  system.  Therefore,  it  Is 
enough  to  extend  the  obligations  of  the 
sides  to  the  totality  of  the  above-mentioned 
components  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
limiting  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  ef- 
fectively and  reliably. 

SALT  VI 

U.S./U.8.S.R.  mHI-PLHIAHT  HEXTDCG  HO.  4. 
SOVIXT  KMBASST,  1100  HOURS.  NOVmBXH  SO. 
1071 

Persons  Present: 


Ambassador  Smith.  Ambassador  Parsons. 
tti.  Nltae.  General  Allison.  Dr.  Garthoff, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Parr  (Interpreter),  Mr. 
Krlmer  (Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov.  Academician  Shchu- 
kin. General  Trusov.  Mr.  Grinevsky,  Mr.  Ki- 
shUov.  Mr.  Pavlov  (Interpreter).  Mr.  Novl- 
kov  (Interpreter). 

Academlcina  Shchukin  said  that  thanks  to 
the  joint  work  on  preparing  a  draft  text  of  a 
Treaty  (Agreement)  on  the  UmiUtion  of 
ABMs.  the  sides  had  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
number  of  provisions.  The  results  of  this 
work  had  been  confirmed  in  Moscow  during 
the  interval  between  Helsimld  and  Vienna. 
In  this  connection;  it  was  of  fundamental 
importance  to  have  reached  agreement  on 
the  text  of  a  provision  in  which  each  party 
undertook  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents. This  provision  in  particular  con- 
firmed the  importance  both  sides  attached 
to  preparing  a  draft  which  excluded  the 
possibility  of  the  deployment  of  ABM  de- 
fenses of  the  territory  of  a  country.  The 
next  provision  was  to  the  effect  that  each 
Party  undertook  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launching  more 
than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile  at  a  time 
from  each  launcher,  not  to  modify  deployed 
launchers  to  provide  them  with  such  a  capa- 
bility, nor  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  auto- 
matic or  semi-automatic  or  other  similar 
systems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Soviet  side  cannot  rec- 
ognize as  well-founded  the  proposal  of  the 
US  involving  an  obligation  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components.  The  subject  of  a  Treaty 
(Agreement)  could  only  be  a  specific  and 
concrete  limitation  of  ABM  systems.  It 
would  seem  that  prohibiting  something  un- 
luiown,  as  proposed  by  the  US  side,  would 
create  uncertainty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty  (Agreement)  on  limiting  ABIiCs. 
Such  had  never  been  done  in  a  serious 
agreement.  If  systems  based  on  different 
technical  principles  should  subsequently 
appear,  they  could  be  discussed  additionally, 
as  provided  by  the  draft  Treaty. 

Subject,  highlights  of  post  mill  plenary 
conversations— Nov.  30. 

5.  KishUov  told  Garthoff:  That  Soviet  pro- 
posed addition  to  JDT  article  I  was  partial 
substitute  for  article  V,  paragraph  "C"  on 
future  systems  which  Soviets  still  reject. 

MEMORAMDinf  OP  CONVKRSATIOIf ,  U.S.  SSLT 

Dkleoatioii  ,  VxxmiA,  Austria 

Date:  December  4, 1971. 

Time:  1:30  pjn.-l:45  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  Special  working  group:  ABM. 

Participants:  U.S.— Mr.  David  Aaron. 
U.SJ8.R.— Mr.  V.  S.  Chulltsky. 

Mr.  Chulltsky  also  made  a  strong  pitch  for 
dropping  Article  5,  para  3,  on  future  sys- 
tems. He  argued  that  it  was  uimecessary 
since  "no  one  knew  what  future  systems 
might  be"  and  that  an  effort  to  include  "ev- 
erything" in  the  agreement  would  delay 
progress.  He  insisted  that  future  systems 
could  be  dealt  with  in  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commission,  in  the  periodic  review 
conference,  or  in  follow-on  negotiations.  He 
also  argued  that  the  prohibition  on  air- 
based,  space-based,  land-based,  etc.  ABM 
systems  is  adequate  to  cover  the  problem  of 
future  systems.  The  only  insight  Mr.  Chu- 


lltsky offered  into  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
position  was  that  "it  is  dlffictilt  to  argue 
with  the  technical  people"  that  unknown 
system  should  be  proscribed. 

Mr.  Chulltsky  asked  if  the  U.S.  Delegation 
was  prepared  to  drop  Article  V.  para  3.  I 
said  no,  we  considered  it  very  important.  I 
reviewed  the  reasons  for  including  it  and  in- 
dicated that  the  Soviets  would  be  hearing 
more  from  our  Delegation  in  support  of  our 
position. 

Subject:  Highlights  of  post-plenary  con- 
versations December  4. 

5.  Chulltsky  made  strong  pitch  to  Aanm 
for  dropping  JDT  article  5  paragraph  3  on 
future  systems,  noting  it  was  "difficult  to 
argue  with  technical  people"  that  unknown 
systems  should  be  proscribed. 

MmORAHDUlf  OP  COIIVXRSATIOH,  U.S.  SALT 
DXLXGATIOII,  VlKHNA,  AUSTRIA 

Date:  December  7, 1971. 

Time:  1:20  to  3:30  p.m. 

Place:  Franziskaner  Restaurant,  Vienna. 

Subject:  Effort  to  resolve  differences  on 
the  ABM  joint  draft  text. 

Participants:  U.S.— Ambassador  J. 
Graham  Parsons,  Dr.  Raymond  L  Garthoff. 
U.S.SJI.— Mr.  O.  A.  Grinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  Ki- 
shllov. 

On  Article  V,  both  sides  reiterated  the 
strong  positions  which  they  hold  on  the 
question  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  future 
systems.  After  some  discussion,  Garthoff 
asked  Kishllov  whether  Semenov  and  the 
Soviet  Delegation  might  be  willing  to  seek  a 
change  in  their  instructions  In  order  to 
accept  the  U.S.  proposal.  Kishllov  and  Grin- 
evsky flatly  asserted  that  they  were  certain 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  side.  Garthoff  stressed  this  was  a 
point  on  which  the  U.S.  side  felt  strongly, 
and  there  seemed  no  alternative  except  to 
retain  the  provision  in  brackets  for  later  res- 
olution, perhiUM  at  higher  instance.  Kishl- 
lov urged  that  some  way  be  found  to  express 
the  difference  over  this  point  in  Article  HI 
rather  than  in  Article  V.  Garthoff  said  he 
thought  it  would  probably  be  better  kept  in 
Article  V,  but  the  possibility  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  Article  III  could  be  consid- 
ered. 

MXHORAHSUIf  OP  CONVSRSATION,  U.S.  SALT 
DXLBQATIOH,  ViKinf  A,  AUSTRIA 

Date:  December  9, 1971. 

Time:  12:30-12:50  pjn. 

Place:  American  Embassy,  Vienna. 

Subject:  Resolving  Differences  on  ABM 
Joint  Draft  Text. 

Participants:  U.S.— Ambassador  J. 
Graham  Persons.  Dr.  Raymond  L  Garthoff. 
UAS.R.— Mr.  O.  A.  Grinevsky.  Ux.  N.  S.  Ki- 
shllov. 

Most  of  the  discussion  resolved  around  Ar- 
ticle II.  Grinevsky  began  by  delivering  a 
short  speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
side  did  not  regard  the  article  as  necessary, 
that  it  had  been  found  troublesome,  and 
that  it  was  something  of  a  concession  by  his 
side  even  to  be  making  the  effort  to  resolve 
differences.  Moreover,  it  was  related  to  the 
differaioes  contained  in  Article  V.  His  re- 
marks implied  that  members  of  his  Delega- 
tlcm  believe  there  should  be  a  "tradeoff  in- 
volving the  U.S.  dropping  Para  3  of  Article 
V  In  exchange  for  Soviet  acceptance  of  a 
definitional  Article  11  as  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  side.  Garthoff  stated  again  that  the 
U.S.  side  considered  Article  n  to  be  impor- 
tant, that  the  definitional  approach  was 
non-mvjudldal  to  Soviet  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can positions  on  other  articles  such  as  Arti- 
cle V,  and  that  the  UJ3.  [Msltion  on  Article 


V  involved  a  matter  of  important  substance 
which  could  not  be  "traded."  He  also  said 
that  while  we  were  not  proposing  any  par- 
ticular "package,"  Grinevsky  and  Kishllov 
of  course  recognized  that  we  were  working 
simultaneously  on  possible  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences on  a  number  of  articles,  and  had  to 
find  some  combination  of  such  articles 
which  would  represent  in  the  eyes  of  both 
Delegations  an  equitable  balance  of  move- 
ment on  various  points  by  both  sides;  we 
considered  that  Article  II  should  be  includ- 
ed in  such  a  group  of  articles.  Articles  V  and 
VI,  on  the  other  hand,  like  article  in,  evi- 
dently were  not  ripe  for  resolution  at  this 
time.  Grinvesky  nodded  understanding,  and 
remarked  that  his  side  would  need  to  ad- 
dress articles  II  and  V  on  some  early  occa- 
sion, but  that  our  informal  work  on  resolv- 
ing differences  should  continue  and  would 
be  the  best  way  to  reach  agreement.  (In 
these  remarlcs,  Grinevsky  seemed  to  imply 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  Delega- 
tion to  go  through  a  ritual  of  trying  to  get 
concessions  from  our  side  on  Article  V 
before  he  would  l>e  authorized  to  reach  an 
agreement  accepting  the  basic  U.S.  position 
on  Article  II.) 

Garthoff  asked  If  there  were  further  reac- 
tions from  Grinevsky  and  Kishllov  to  the 
oral  remarks  he  htui  made  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  text  passed  over  to  us  on  Decem- 
l)er  8.  Grinevsky  said  there  were  not.  Garth- 
off said  that  for  convenience  he  had  pre- 
pared a  typewritten  copy  reflecting  approxi- 
mately what  he  had  said  the  day  before, 
which  he  would  give  Grinevsky  and  Kishllov 
(see  attachment).  Grinevsky  and  Kishllov 
both  seemed  disappointed  on  hastily  read- 
ing it,  but  raised  no  new  considerations 
(except  for  Grinevsky 's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  word  "counter,"  which  Garthoff— and 
Kishllov— confirmed  had  been  used 
throughout  in  our  exchanges  without  objec- 
tion from  the  Soviet  side. 

SALT  VI 

U.S./U.S.R.R.  Mntl-PLXHAHY  KEETING  WO.  7.— 
SOVnCT  EMBASSY,  1100  HOURS,  DECKMBKR  10, 
1S71 

Persons  Present: 

Ambassador  Smith,  Ambassador  Parsons, 
Mr.  Nitze,  Dr.  Brown,  General  Allison,  Dr. 
Garthoff,  Colonel  FitzGerald,  Ui.  Krlmer 
(Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov,  Academician  Shchu- 
kin, General  Trusov,  Mr.  Ginevsky,  Mr.  Ki- 
shllov, Admiral  Sinetsky,  Mr.  Pavlov  (Inter- 
preter). 

STATBCKHT  BT  DR.  BROWK,  DECEMBER  10,  1971 
I 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Minister,  to  address 
the  inclusion  in  an  ABM  Agreement  of  con- 
straints   on    the    deployment    of    possible 
future  types  of  ABM  systems. 
U 

The  U.S.  has  proposed  a  specific  provision 
to  deal  with  the  deployment  of  possible  fur- 
ther types  of  ABM  systems.  The  foUowing 
language  has  been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  as 
paragraph  3  of  Article  V: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components." 

The  two  sides  should  seek  an  agreement 
which  would  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
both  wide  area  and  thick  regional  ABM  de- 
fenses—and also  the  foundation  for  such  de- 
fenses—whether or  not  these  defense  sys- 
tems employ  devices  other  than  interceptor 


missiles,  launchers  and  radars  to  perform 
the  function  of  these  ABM  components. 

The  objective  of  the  UJ3.  proposed  lan- 
guage is  to  avoid  a  situation  which  other- 
wise could  undermine  the  effecttvenew  of 
the  ABM  agreement.  The  U.S.  Delegation 
believes  that  such  an  undertaking  is  neces- 
sary, especially  in  an  ABM  agreement  of  un- 
limited duration. 

m 

The  two  sides  have  an  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  take  a  step  forward  toward  compre- 
hensive arms  limitation— an  objective  oft«i 
espoused  publicly  by  both  of  our  Govern- 
ments. We  should  not  pass  by  this  opportu- 
nity to  move  toward  fulfillment  of  that  ob- 
jective. 

The  Soviet  side  has  objected  to  limits  on 
possible  future  ABM  systems  on  the  basis 
that  such  systems  are  defined  only  in  gener- 
al terms.  This  view  runs  contrary  to  the 
precedent  established  in  the  Outer  Space  ■ 
Treaty  and  the  Seabeds  Treaty— to  which 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  are  Parties.  In  these 
treaties,  our  two  Governments  have  accept- 
ed obligations  banning  the  deployment  of 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"— a 
general  term  which  clearly  includes  possible 
future  systems.  The  rationale  supporting 
the  undertaking  of  those  obligations  applies 
fully  to  a  corresponding  undertaking  in  the 
case  of  possible  future  ABM  systemr 

IV 

Would  we  not  risk  undermining  the  viabil- 
ity and  durability  of  the  agreement  if  we  did 
not  foreclose  now  the  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  using  technologies  which  future  re- 
search may  prove  feasible? 

Though  one  cannot— and  would  not  wish 
to— halt  scientific  progress,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  effects— which  the  VJ&.  side  thinks 
would  be  beneficial— that  prohibiting  the 
deployment  of  such  \.ype»  of  systems  would 
have  in  inhibiting  a  race  to  develop  such 
systems.  We  believe  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  sides  to  avoid  deployment 
of  such  systems — deployment  that  could  cir- 
cumvent the  ABM  limitations  both  sides 
have  proposed.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
said  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Is  there 
not  merit  in  this  case  to  exercising  an  ounce 
of  prevention?  Must  we  wait  until  new  sys- 
tems are  ready  for  deployment— or  even 
being  deployed— before  we  consider  limiting 
them? 

The  X5&.  Delegation  believes  that  our 
common  objectives  would  be  better  served 
by  prohibiting  now  the  deployment  of  possi- 
ble future  types  of  ABM  systems. 

We  would  welcome  your  further  views  on 
these  matters. 

HxLsnna,  Pmuuis 

Date:  August  17,  1971. 

Time:  12:30-12:45  pjn. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  HelsinkL 

Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  U.8.— Mr.  Paul  H.  Nltxe.  Dr. 
Harold  Brown.  U.S.SJI.— Academician  A.  N. 
Shchukin. 

2.  Brown  asked  Shchukin  what  his  reac- 
tion was  to  Article  6  which  we  had  present- 
ed today.  Had  we  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
first  paragraph  we  were  talking  about  a  ban 
on  the  deployment,  but  not  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing,  of  future  kinds  of  sys- 
tems, not  using  the  usual  components? 
Shchukin  replied  he  would  have  to  look  at 
the  text  carefully.  Nltze  pointed  out  that 
Shchukin  himself  had  raised  the  poasibaity 
of  future  kinds  of  systems  in  informal  con- 
versations. 
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i^twtiiiMti  said  that  there  mlcht  be  aome 
(Uffloulty  tn  gettiiw  the  poUUcian*  mnd  dip- 
lomato  to  rmrMrtilTr  thla  problem,  because  If 
ooe  could  not  point  to  specific  systems  in  or 
new  development  sUtus.  the  pcdlticians  and 
i!1pV«»«*-  would  probably  not  be  interested 
tn  future  possibilities.  Brown  said  that  such 
a  ban  on  present  ABM  systems  ten  years 
ago  would  have  eased  our  present  problems. 
ffty»hiiMn  nld  that  in  1961  ABM  missiles 
and  radars  already  existed,  so  he  disagreed. 
Brown  said  that  in  that  case,  fifteen  years 
ago  would  have  been  the  right  time.  Shchu- 
kln's  reaction  was  that  it  might  be  aU  right 
to  Include  such  a  ban.  but  the  whole  subject 
was  not  very  important.  The  wording  and 
terminology  covering  such  things,  would 
have  to  be  determined  In  the  end  by  the  dip- 
lomats, advised  by  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  future  systems  are 
nor  covered,  uncertainties  would  Increase. 
and  the  result  could  be  an  arms  competition 
In  ABM  systems  with  the  result  opposite 
from  that  which  we  seek  in  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  question  Is:  Are  we  trying  to 
limit  ABM  systems  of  all  types,  or  Just  cur- 
rent ABM  radars.  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
interceptors? 

Karpov  addressed  the  formulas  used  to 
identic  systems  limited  under  paragraph  1 
of  the  VS.  Article  6.  He  noted  that  this  act 
envisages  the  undertaking  of  the  Parties 
"not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices 
other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  He  believed 
that  the  subject  matter  of  this  provision 
was  outlined  in  such  an  unclear  manner,  in 
terms  of  legal  science,  that  It  could  not  be 
accepted.  He  said  that  if  the  U.S.  side  be- 
lieves that  such  systems  exist  in  reality. 
then  it  should  identify  and  name  them  so 
that  the  possibilities  to  limit  them  could 
become  clear.  He  stated  that  both  sides  are 
equally  interested  in  the  viability  of  an 
ABM  agreement:  however,  the  agreement 
cannot  be  amorphous  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  means  to  be  limited. 
He  believed  it  was  wrong  to  limit  means  not 
known  to  anyone.  Up  to  now,  he  noted,  the 
subject  of  our  discussions  was  limitations  on 
concrete  and  specific  ABM  systems,  on  ABM 
systems  which  might  exist  and  could  be 
verified  by  national  means.  He  believed  that 
we  should  adhere  to  this  subject  in  the 
future  too.  He  said  that  he  could  not  agree 
to  an  approach  designed  to  prevent  deploy- 
ment in  the  future  of  certain  systems  when 
the  systems  to  be  limited  are  undefined.  He 
recognised  that  in  the  future,  questions  may 
arise  about  ABM  systems  which  are  not  cov- 
ered tn  this  Agreement  or  Treaty.  He  noted 
that  appropriate  procedures  for  handling 
these  questions  are  envisaged  in  both  the 
X7S8R  and  U.S.  draft  tests.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  referred  to  paragraph  F  of  the 
USSR  Article  X  and  to  subparagraph  (e)  of 
Article  11  of  the  U.S.  text.  He  quoted  that 
portion  of  the  Soviet  text  which  states  that 
the  Standing  Commission  would  "consider 
possible  proposals  for  further  increasing  the 
viability  of  this  Treaty,  including  proposals 
for  additions  and  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
in  aooordanoe  with  Article  XI  of  this 
Treaty",  and  noted  that  a  counterpart  pro- 
vision Is  contained  in  the  U.S.  text.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  possibility  of  questions  arising  in 
the  future  is  fully  covered  by  the  appropri- 
ate paragraphs  in  the  U.S.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  (subparagraph 
(f)  of  VJS.  text  and  subparagraph  O  of 
USSR  text)  eliminate  the  need  for  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  of  the  U.8.  text. 


Oraybeal  stated  that  he  was  a  technician 
rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  that  be  would 
deal  with  the  substance  and  intent  of  the 
n.S.  paragraph  1  rather  than  with  legalities. 
With  regard  to  Karpov's  remarks  about 
naming  future  ABM  systems,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  Identify  those  systems  which  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  our  two  countries 
might  invent  in  the  future.  He  asked  wheth- 
er, if  such  systems  were  to  be  developed, 
they  were  to  be  left  uncontrolled,  and  did 
we  want  to  leave  an  opening  for  scientists 
and  engineers  to  find  ways  to  bypass  the 
limitations  under  the  Agreement.  He  said 
that  If  he  understood  Karpov,  the  Soviet 
side  intended  to  limit  only  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  interceptors,  and  ABM  radars.  He 
wondered  if  we  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
either  side  or  to  the  world  if  we  were  to 
enter  an  agreement  which  limited  only  ex- 
isting systems  and  did  not  attempt  to  limit 
future  systenns.  He  believed  that  the  con- 
cern regarding  future  systems  was  recog- 
nized in  both  the  Seabeds  Treaty  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  These  Treaties  limited 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"— the 
intention  being  to  limit  not  only  existing 
systems  but  future  systems  as  well.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  problem  of  future  sys- 
tems could  be  handled  adequately  through 
the  U.S.  Article  11  or  the  USSR  Article  X. 
He  noted  that  the  lead-in  to  the  U.S.  Article 
11,  which  similar  to  the  lead-in  in  the  corre- 
sponding Soviet  article,  starts  with  "To  pro- 
mote the  objections  and  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment," and  expresed  the  belief  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Agreement  should  be 
to  limit  future  systems.  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  said,  then  the  U.S.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X  could  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting this  objective. 

Karpov  returned  to  the  legal  side  of  the 
question,  saying  that  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  legal  documents  of  importance  such  as 
this  should  be  precise  to  the  maximum 
extent  and  should  not  create  a  basis  for  fric- 
tion between  our  two  countries  in  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  it  should 
promote  the  strengthening  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries — at  present  and  in 
the  future.  If  there  is  no  clear-cut  definition 
as  to  what  would  be  limited  by  paragraph  1 
of  U.S.  Article  6,  then  in  the  future  there 
would  remain  a  vast  field  for  disagreement 
and  doubt.  As  an  example,  he  used  a  case  in 
which  one  of  the  two  sides  said  that  in  its 
opinion  the  other  side  deployed  an  ABM 
system  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
launchers.  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars,  and  the  other  side  categorically 
denied  such  deployment,  saying  that  the 
system  was  designed  for  purposes  having 
nothing  in  common  with  ABM  systems.  He 
was  not  referring  to  the  capability  of  na- 
tional means  to  distinguish  ABM  systems; 
rather,  he  was  pointing  to  the  problem  that 
might  exist  when  there  were  agreed  defini- 
tions as  to  what  an  ABM  system  was,  but 
there  was  not  agreement  on  what  an  ABM 
system  was  if  it  used  devices  other  than 
ABM  launchers,  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars.  He  said  that  in  the  hypothetical  ex- 
ample he  had  Just  given,  the  entire  Treaty 
would  be  in  doubt  because  one  side  would 
have  doubts  about  compliance  by  the  other 
side.  In  this  connection,  be  Ijelieved  that  the 
provision  of  the  USSR  Article  X  and  U.S. 
Article  11  would  make  it  possible  to  handle 
such  questions  of  future  systems  as  may  be 
regarded  by  the  sides  to  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions. Since  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to 
limit  ABM  systems,  the  question  of  future 
systems  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Standing 


Commission.  Without  a  precise  definition  in 
the  Treaty  or  Agreement  as  to  what  would 
be  covered  by  the  obligations  of  the  sides, 
he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  iixdude  the 
present  form  of  paragraph  1  of  the  U.S.  Ar- 
ticle 6  in  the  Agreement  or  Treaty.  With 
regard  to  the  comparison  made  by  Oraybeal 
to  the  Treaties  on  Seabeds  and  Outer  Space, 
he  did  not  beUeve  that  this  could  *  *  *. 

AMKRICAM  KMBASST.  1 100  HOOHS,  niCnraXB  4, 
lt70 

1.  Persons  Present  Amb.  Smith,  Parsons. 
Nitze.  Allison.  Oarthoff,  Oraybeal.  Shaw, 
Stoertz,  Welier,  Aldrige,  S.  Smith.  Twombly. 
Germond,  Lavroff. 

Mln.  Semenov,  Ograkov,  Shchukin,  Ple- 
shakov,  Grinevsky,  Kishilov,  Gryzlov, 
Afonsky,  Karpov,  Skoptsov,  Perfilyev,  Bar- 
anovsky,  Buyanov,  Fayekov. 

The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  those  systems  of  each 
side  should  be  limited,  that  were  specially 
developed  to  coimter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory. 

Taking  this  into  account,  the  obligations 
of  the  sides  would  extend  to  long-range  ac- 
quisition radars,  tracking  and  ABM  guid- 
ance radars,  ABM  launchers  and  ABMs. 

Further,  agreed  quantitative  limitations 
of  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mimi  distance  of  ABM  systems  from  the 
center  of  the  target  defended. 

Obviously,  it  is  precisely  these  compo- 
nents, taken  together,  that  constitute  an 
ABM  defense  system.  Therefore,  it  is 
enough  to  extend  the  obligations  of  the 
sides  to  the  totality  of  the  above-mentioned 
components  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
limiting  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  ef- 
fectively and  reliably. 

SALTV 

U.S./U.S.S.R.  Mnn-PLEiiART  Mnrmfc  No.  8 
U.S.  Embassy,  1100  Houas,  August  24, 1971 

Persons  Present 

Ambassador  Smith,  Ambassador  Farley, 
Parsons,  Nitze,  Brown,  Allison,  Oraybeal, 
If  ft,  Krimer. 

Minister  Semenov,  Shchukin,  Trusov,  Ti- 
merbaev,  KishUov,  Anyutin,  Faekov. 

Academician  Shchukin  said  that  it  was  his 
view  that  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  the 
sides  had  achieved  an  understanding  that 
limitations  should  cover  such  systems  of 
ABM  defense  as  radars,  launchers,  and 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  In  this  both  sides 
proceeded  from  the  premise  that  these  sys- 
tems could  be  detected  by  national  technical 
means,  could  be  distinguished  from  other 
systems,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  the 
treaty  should  have  for  its  subject  ABM  sys- 
tems which  could  be  technically  described 
and  determined  and  therefore  could  be  con- 
trolled by  national  technical  means. 

On  August  17,  the  U.S.  Delegation  intro- 
duced new  language  for  Article  6.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  Paragraph  1  that  the  sides  \x  obli- 
gated not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  de- 
vices other  than  ABM  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  and  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  provision  and  the  Soviet  side  is 
not  clear  on  its  meaning  and  substance. 
What  did  the  U.S.  have  in  mind  in  si;>eaking 
of  such  ABM  systems  and  such  devices? 

Ambassador  Smith  replied  that  this  was 
an  important  point  and  he  wished  to  give  it 
some  study  before  replying.  The  U.S.  side 
would  certainly  reply  to  this  question.  The 
question  had  been  so  short  that  perhaps  the 
Soviet  aide  wished  to  keep  the  floor. 


Minister  Semenov  observed  that  the 
length  of  a  question  was  not  determined  by 
the  number  of  words  it  contained. 

Ambassador  Smith  said  that  he  was  more 
concerned  about  depth  than  about  length. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  he  would  give 
the  floor  again  to  Academician  Shchukin. 

Academician  Shchiikin  said  that  he  had 
another  question  relating  to  Paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  Article  6.  He  had  Just  spoken  about 
the  prohibition  on  the  development  of  some 
kinds  of  ABM  systems.  Article  2  of  the  V£. 
draft  also  contained  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  limitations  should  extend  to 
cover  ABM  systems  undergoing  develop- 
ment. Would  it  l>e  possible  for  the  U.S.  to 
clarify  its  understanding  of  the  notion  of 
"development"  and  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  limitations  at  this  stage? 

AmlMssador  Smith  said  the  U.S.  side 
would  undertake  to  answer  this  question 
also. 

Academician  Shchukin  asked  what  the 
U.S.  side  had  in  mind  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  verifying  development  to  ensure 
confidence  in  compliance  with  the  above 
provision,  if  it  were  accepted  by  the  sides. 
He  was  using  the  term  "development"  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  usually  used  in  the  Rus- 
sian language. 

Ambassador  Smith  said  that  the  U.S.  side 
would  be  glad  to  clarify  this  trinity  of  ques- 
tions. 

U.S./U.S.S.R.  "Troika"  Meeting  No.  I— 
U.S.S.R.  Embassy,  1100  HouHS,  August  27, 
1971 

Persons  Present 

Ambassador  Smith,  Ambassador  Farley, 
Nitze,  Brown,  Allison,  Oarthoff,  Krimer. 

Minister  Semenov,  Shchukin,  Trusov, 
Karpov,  Faekov. 

Minister  Semenov  noted  that  paragraph  1 
of  Article  6  of  the  US  draft  was  new,  and 
contained  a  new  concept  of  limiting  devices 
other  than  ABM  launchers,  missiles,  and 
radars.  He  said  the  Soviet  side  would  study 
the  considerations  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  that  connection.  But,  he  contin- 
ued, it  was  his  impression  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  it  properly  applied  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  agreement  on  ABM  limitation. 

Ambassador  Smith  remarked  that  if  such 
future  systems  were  not  covered,  uncertain- 
ties would  increase,  and  the  result  would  be 
an  arms  race  in  other  ABM  systems  with 
the  opposite  result  from  that  which  we 
sought  in  an  arms  control  agreement.  He 
noted  that  the  US  and  USSR  had  agreed  in 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  Seabeds 
Treaty  to  ban  various  future  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  its  environments.  Why 
should  we  make  an  exception  in  the  present 
case? 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  he  would  com- 
ment at  a  later  time.  In  the  meantime,  he 
proposed  assigning  paragraph  3  of  Article  6 
(Article  V(B)  of  the  Soviet  draft)  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee.  Ambassador  Smith  agreed. 

AmfEX  1 
Db.    Brown's    Response    to    Academician 

Shchukih's    Questions    on    Article    6 

"Troika,"  August  27, 1971 

We  would  like  to  respond  at  this  time  to 
the  questions  posed  by  Academician  Shchu- 
kin in  connection  with  Article  6  of  the  US 
text 

With  regard  to  paragraph  1  of  our  Article 
6,  Academician  Shchukin  asked  what  is 
meant  by  "ABM  systems  using  devices  other 
than  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  By  this  we 


refer  to  any  present  or  future  system  which 
employs  other  means  or  devices  to  perform 
the  functions  of  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers,  or  radars  in  rendering  ineffective 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  compo- 
nents in  flight  trajectory.  Our  objective  in 
this  Article  6  is  to  establish  a  commitment 
that  neither  side  will  deploy  ABM  systems- 
including  possible  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems—which might  not  use  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars.  Surely  we  would  not  want  an  agree- 
ment which  would  permit  either  side  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  both  thick  and  na- 
tionwide simply  because  the  system  did  not 
use  interceptors,  launchers,  or  radars.  Para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  is  an  undertaking  not  to 
do  so,  thus  preventing  systems  or  compo- 
nents using  such  new  concepts  from  being 
used  to  circumvent  the  ABM  agreement. 

Academician  Shchukin  noted  that  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  Article  6,  as  well  as  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  2  of  the  US  text,  refer  to 
limitations  on  "development."  In  this  con- 
nection, he  asked  for  our  views  on  the 
meaning  of  "development"  and  the  practi- 
cality of  limitations  on  development.  By 
"development"  we  have  in  mind  that  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  a  weapon  system  which 
follows  research  (in  research  we  include  the 
activities  of  conceptual  design  and  laborato- 
ry testing)  and  which  precedes  full-scale 
testing.  The  development  stage,  though 
often  overlapping  with  research,  is  usually 
associated  with  the  construction  and  testing 
of  one  or  more  prototsrpes  of  the  weapon 
system  or  its  major  components.  In  our 
view,  it  is  entirely  logical  and  practical  to 
prohibit  the  development— in  this  sense — of 
those  systems  whose  testing  and  deploy- 
ment are  prohibited. 

SALT  Delegation,  Helsinki,  Finland 
Date:  August  31, 1971. 
Time:  1155  to  1255. 
Place:  U.S.  Embassy,  Helsinki. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  U.S.:  Captain  W.  O.  McLean, 
Lt.  Col.  F.  P.  DeSimone.  U.S.S.R.:  Lt.  Gen 
K.  A.  Trusov,  VAdm.  P.  V.  Sinetsky,  Col.  V. 
N.  Anyutin,  Mr.  Yu.  K.  Bardin. 

Trusov  said  that  he  would  like  to  return 
to  clarification  of  paragraph  1.  Article  6  of 
the  U.S.  draft  ABM  Agreement  which  Gen- 
eral Allison  had  promised  him  at  the  end  of 
their  last  conversation.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  spoke  of  an 
ABM  system  which  does  not  include  launch- 
ers, interceptor  missiles  and  radars,  and 
asked  for  an  example.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  give  a  concrete  example,  and  that 
was  an  important  part  of  understanding  the 
reason  for  the  paragraph  in  question.  Since 
both  sides  agree  that  the  ABM  limitations 
we  develop  will  be  long-lasting  and  that  we 
csLn  only  specifically  limit  the  systems  and 
components  which  exist  today,  the  U.S.  side 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  desirable  to  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
components  which  might  perform  the  ABM 
mission  tomorrow  but  which  are  not  in  ex- 
istence today.  Trusov  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  reasonable  or  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  provision  covering  what  he  called 
undefined  ideas,  maintaining  that  the  provi- 
sion in  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  for 
review  and  amendment  would  be  sufficient. 
He  said  that  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  future  systems  would  be 
observed  by  our  national  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  review  process  could  take  care 
of  the  necessary  prohibition  or  limitation. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  a  provision  of  the 


kind  which  the  U.S.  side  has  proposed 
would  add  an  undesirable  element  of  vague- 
ness to  our  ABM  agreement. 

I  agreed  with  Trusov  that  the  procsas  of 
review  would  be  necessary  to  take  account 
of  developments  and  to  reexamine  Uie  ABM 
agreement  in  light  of  those  developmenta 
and  stated  that  we  had  such  a  provision  in 
our  text.  However,  we  also  feel  a  need  to 
avoid  channeling  arms  competition  in  a  new 
direction  with  the  search  by  either  side  for 
ABM  means  not  specifically  constrained  in 
the  agreement.  Paragraph  1  of  our  Article  8 
was  directed  toward  filling  this  need.  Trusov 
said  that  his  understanding  of  paragraph  1, 
Article  6  was  that  it  referred  to  deployment 
and  he  repeated  his  argument  that  the  pos- 
sibilities it  foresees  could  be  dealt  with  by 
national  verification  means  and  the  review 
process. 

SALTV 
U.S./U.SJS.R.  Ad  Hoc  Commtitee  MEnnra 

No.  1  U.S.  Embassy,  August  31, 1971. 1500 

Hours 

Persons  Present: 

U.S.:  Oraybeal,  Shaw,  Wade,  Leard. 
Krimer,  FitzOeraid. 

U.S.S.R.:  Karpov,  Fedenko,  Obukhov,  Ar- 
temyev. 

Karpov  agreed  to  this  approach  and  to 
proceeding  with  Article  2  (II).  He  stated 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arti- 
cles, our  two  drafts  proceed  from  different 
premises.  The  U.S.  paragraph  1  of  Article  3 
is  devoted  to  definitions  of  terms  the  U.S. 
intends  to  use  later.  The  Soviet  paragraph  1 
contains  a  more  concise  list  of  systems  cov- 
ered by  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  Both 
have  in  common  that  they  deal  with  the 
ABM  systems  to  which  the  provisions  will 
extend.  The  Soviets  do  not  think  that  the 
Article  should  cover  obligations  other  than 
ABM  systems— only  those  systems  subject 
to  restrictions. 

In  general,  paragraph  1  should  contain  a 
definition  of  the  scope  of  systems  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  obligations  of  the  treaty;  i.e.. 
ABM  systems,  ABM  launchers,  ABM  inter- 
ceptors, and  ABM  radars.  Paragraph  2 
should  contain  definitions  of  categories  of 
ABM  systems  contained  in  paragraph  1. 
The  Soviets  would  consider  the  possibility 
of  adding  to  their  paragraph  2  mention  of 
ABM  systems  under  construction  and  un- 
dergoing tests. 

He  then  read  a  sample  introduction  to  Ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  1  as  the  Soviets  would  like 
to  see  it  and  presented  it  to  the  U.8.  (See 
Annex  1.) 

It  applies  to  ABM  systems  specially  con- 
structed and  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles. 

Graybeal  stated  that  the  U.S.  will  review 
the  paragraph  carefully,  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  similar  to  the  old  Soviet 
text  in  specificity.  He  asked  Dr.  Wade  to 
present  a  brief  UjB.  rationale  for  paragraph 
1  of  ArUcle  2. 

U.S./U.S.S.R.  Mini-Plxhart  Meeting  No.  10 

Soviet  Embassy,  1100  Hours,  September 

3,1971 

Persons  Present  Amb  Smith,  Amb  Par- 
sons, Mr.  Nitze,  Gen  Allison.  Dr.  Gartboff, 
Col  FitzOeraid.  Mi.  Krimer.  (Interpreter). 

U.SJS.R.:  Mln  Semenov.  Acad  Shchukin. 
Gen  Trusov.  Mr.  Timerbaev,  Mr.  Kiahilov. 
Col  Fedenko,  Mr.  Faekov,  (Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov  then  turned  the  floor 
over  to  General  Trusov. 

General  Trusov  said  that  Para  1  of  Article 
8  of  the  U.S.  Draft  provides  that  each  Party 
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underUke  otdlgationB  not  to  deploy  ABM 
aygtoM  wiiic  k  dcvloe  other  Man  ABM  in- 
teiMptor  miallea.  ABM  launchera  or  ABM 
radan  to  perform  tbe  functions  of  these 
oonponents.  Dr.  Brown,  on  August  3T,  in 
answering  Academician  Shchukln's  question 
as  to  what  ssrstems  are  meant  by  this  para- 
graph, said  that  thto  applies  to  any  present 
or  future  system  which  employs  other  phys- 
ical mechanisms  or  devices  to  perform  the 
functions  of  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
or  radars  in  rendering  ineffective  strategic 
h^^n^^..  misBiles  or  their  compcments  in 
flight  trajectory.  Frankly  speaking.  General 
Trusov  believed  that  such  a  reply  referring 
to  any  present  or  future  systems,  which 
employ  devices  other  than  those  known  to 
the  Delegations,  does  not  east  any  light  on 
the  problem.  If  such  systems  exist,  then 
they  should  be  named  and  the  subject 
would  be  made  more  clear  and  could  become 
the  subject  of  further  discussion.  The  U.S. 
side's  objective  in  including  a  paragraph  in 
Article  6  to  provide  obligations  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems,  including  future  sys- 
tems, which  use  components  other  than 
/^WM  launchers,  interceptors  and  radars,  is 
not  dear.  What  is,  in  fact,  involved  is  con- 
jectural systems,  Le.,  some  passible  future 
systems  not  now  known  to  anybody.  So  far, 
the  sides  have  been  disCTissing  llmiutions 
on  concrete  existing  systems  or  systems 
whose  reality  is  adequately  known  for  the 
future  aiul  can  be  clearly  defined  in  an 
agreement  Now  the  n.S.  side  proposes  to  In- 
clude in  a  draft  treaty  limiUtions  on  the  de- 
ployment of  such  systems  or  components 
not  known  to  anybody.  The  Soviet  side  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  correct  to  include  such 
limitations.  Sudi  a  provision  In  a  treaty 
could  have  reference  to  something  that  is 
amorphous  and  not  subject  to  a  clear  deter- 
TT^fMH«»»  of  what  is  to  be  limited.  Both  sides 
are  equally  interested  in  the  viability  of  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABM  systems.  However, 
Para  1  of  Article  6  acts  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, in  General  Trusov's  view,  and  gives  rise 
to  imnecessary  misunderstandings. 

General  Trusov  believed  that  it  was  not 
by  accident  that  both  sides— the  U.S.  in 
Para  (e)  and  (f)  of  article  11,  and  the  Soviet 
side  in  Para  (f )  and  (g)  of  Article  X— provid- 
ed for  proposals  aimed  at  increasing  the  via- 
bility of  the  agreement,  to  include  proposals 
for  amoKlments  or  additions  for  curbing 
tbe  race  in  ABMs.  The  appearance  of  any 
new  system  not  employing  the  components 
which  the  sides  are  not  discussing,  would  be 
discovered  by  national  technical  means. 
This  would  be  especially  true  of  the  testing 
of  such  new  systems.  Therefore,  both  sides 
would  be  able,  in  the  context  of  the  above 
noted  paragraphs,  to  consider  concretely 
and  completely  any  questions  linked  to 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  which 
would  ensue  from  the  treaty  obligations. 

As  regards  Ambassador  &nith's  comments 
fxa.  the  Seabeds  Treaty  and  the  Space 
Treaty,  this  was  a  somewhat  irrelevant  anal- 
ogy. The  obligations  assumed  in  those  trea- 
ties referred  to  actually  existing  systems.  It 
was  dear  what  aystons  were  involved.  Para 
I  of  Artide  6  q^eaks  about  possible  future 
systems  which  are  completely  conjectural. 
Therefore,  indusion  of  Para  1  of  Article  6  is 
not  neeeaary. 

itmtassodor  Smith  said  he  would  make  a 
few  obaenratkms  regarding  General  Tru- 
sov's intervention.  He  stated  that,  if  the  two 
sides  had  been  dealing  only  with  present 
systems,  their  work  would  have  been  com- 
pleted long  ago.  Most  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  our  discussions  on  limiting 
ABM  systems,  for  example,  the  problem  of 


radars,  are  problems  of  the  future.  Such 
problems  are  the  most  difficult  to  put  into 
an  international  agreement  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  methods  of  gaining  assurance  for 
the  fut«ire.  The  device  that  General  Trusov 
suggested  for  handling  this  problem— a 
problem  which  Ambassador  Smith  considers 
to  be  a  central  and  very  serious  one— would 
be  a  device  for  putting  the  problem  into  the 
pocket  of  an  amendment  clause  or  a  dause 
for  future  discussion,  perhaps  In  the  Stand- 
ing Commission.  This  would  be  tantamount 
to  sweeping  an  existing  question  under  the 
rug. 

A  fundamental  question  before  the  sides  is 
whether  we  are  trying  to  limit  ABM  systems 
or  Just  ABM  interceptors,  launchers,  and 
radars.  It  would  seem  that  those  on  the 
Soviet  side  who  have  watched  the  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  technology 
over  the  past  20  years  would  not  agree  that, 
for  an  indefinite  future,  the  functions  of 
ABMs  will  be  carried  out  only  by  systems 
based  on  technology  dating  back  to  perhaps 
the  early  fifties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  regards  General  Trusov's  view  that  the 
analogy  to  the  Seabeds  and  Space  Treaties 
was  irrelevant.  Ambassador  Smith  believed 
that  his  analogy  had  been  directly  to  the 
point.  As  he  recaUed  the  early  U.S.  drafts 
on  these  treaties— he  would  like  to  check 
the  record  before  being  called  in  error  on 
this— these  drafts  were  based  on  obligations 
that  the  parties  not  deploy  nuclear  weapons 
in  space  or  on  the  seabeds.  It  was  at  Soviet 
insistence  that  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction were  Included  in  the  space  agree- 
ment. At  that  time,  none  of  us  then  knew 
what  other  systems  could  be  placed  in  space 
and  the  Soviet  words  indicated  the  igno- 
rance we  all  had  on  this  subject.  But  since 
the  U.S.  wished  to  cover  all  possible  ways 
for  deploying  [weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  space,  we  agreed  to  include  these! 
"other"  weapons  in  the  treaties.  Conse- 
quently, the  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
Space  and  Seabeds  Treaties  was  clearly  in 
favor  of  including  in  an  agreement  a  wider 
range  of  ABM  systems,  rather  than  merely 
limiting  ABM  launchers,  interceptors,  and 
radars. 

Speaking  personally.  Ambassador  Smith 
believed  that,  in  the  event  that  Para  1  of 
Artide  6  should  not  be  included  in  an  agree- 
ment, it  would  be  a  cruel  illusion  to  the  peo- 
ples of  both  nations  to  say  that  we  had  con- 
cluded an  agreement  on  ABM  systems.  We 
should  more  properly  say  that  there  had 
been  an  agreement  to  limit  ABM  launchers, 
interceptors,  and  radars.  This  would  be  a  far 
cry  from  what  the  U.S.  side  means  when  it 
speaks  about  limiting  ABM  systems. 

Ambassador  Smith  also  wanted  to  add  one 
additional  consideration.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  it  is  less  difficult  to  control 
weapons  systems  before  they  are  invented 
and  deployed.  The  sides  could  lose  a  good 
opportunity  If  they  were  to  postpone  to  the 
future  control  over  systems  which  he  had 
been  speaking  about. 

Minuter  Semenov  thought  that  the  view- 
points of  both  sides  had  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear.  If  there  were  no  objections 
from  the  U.S.  side,  he  would  propose  to  turn 
discussion  of  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  U.S. 
Article  6  over  to  the  Karpov-Graybeal  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  since  It  already  has  Para- 
graph 3  of  that  Article.  The  statements 
made  by  Ambassador  Smith  and  General 
Trusov  could  serve  as  good  material  to  assist 
the  committee  in  comparing  the  texts  to  be 
discussed. 
Ambassador  SmUA  agreed. 


At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  problem,  it  is  possible  that  fur- 
ther discussion  by  the  I>elegates  might 
assist  the  Special  Working  Group  in  making 
progress  toward  reconciliation  of  the  two 
texts. 

If  Minister  Semenov  correctly  recalled  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  to  date,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  modernization  and 
substitution  had  been  repeatedly  discussed 
by  the  sides.  This  possibility  is  provided  for 
in  Soviet  Artide  VI.  The  U.S.  Draft  lacks  a 
similar  article.  The  exchanges  of  views  up  to 
now,  in  the  Soviet  understanding,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sides  are  in  agreement  in 
prindple  on  this  question.  On  August  27, 
the  U.S.  side  had  said  it  was  as  equally  in- 
terested in  modernization  as  is  the  Soviet 
side  and  Soviet  Article  VI  clearly  reflects 
this  mutual  interest. 

Today,  Minister  Semenov  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  modifying  and  re- 
placing ABM  components.  He  also  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  Understanding  of  May 
20  makes  direct  provision  for  modernization, 
even  under  the  conditions  of  a  freeze. 

Of  course,  under  the  Soviet  Draft,  mod- 
ernization and  sul}stltution  could  only  be  ef- 
fected in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Articles  II,  III.  IV,  and  V.  In  other  words, 
the  Parties  would  be  able  to  effect  modern- 
ization and  replacement  only  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement  on  ABM  limita- 
tions. In  particular,  modernization  of  ABM 
systems,  as  permitted  by  Soviet  Article  VI, 
would  not  involve  mobile  ABM  systems,  or 
rapid-reload  launchers,  or  launchers  capable 
of  launching  more  than  one  interceptor  at  a 
time. 

Thus,  bearing  in  mind  the  agreement  of 
the  two  sides  on  the  essence  of  the  problem 
of  modernization  and  replacement,  the 
Soviet  side  considers  it  necessary  to  include 
its  Article  VI  in  an  ABM  agreement.  This 
would  increase  the  clarity  of  the  agreement 
and  insure  its  viability  which  Is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  sides. 

SALTV 

U.S./UJS.S.R.  Ad  Hoc  ComcrrTEE  Mkctihg 

No.  2  Soviet  Embassy,  September  2,  1971, 

1100  HonRS 

Persons  Present: 

U.S.:  Graybeal,  Wade,  Leard,  Krimer. 

U.S.S.R.:  Karpov,  Fedenko,  Obukhov,  Ar- 
temyev. 

Karpov  welcomed  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  Soviet  Eml>assy.  He  opened  by  present- 
ing a  Soviet  draft  of  Article  II  which  he 
stated  takes  into  consideration  the  U.S.  Ar- 
ticle and  the  views  expressed  by  both  sides 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  contains  all  the  nec- 
essary provisions  required  in  Article  II  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  a  treaty  on 
ABM's.  He  said  that  the  text  contains  pre- 
cise definitions  of  systems  and  components 
that  are  the  means  to  which  obligations 
should  extend. 

Graybeal  stated  that  he  would  give  the 
draft  careful  study.  He  then  commented 
that  a  major  issue  involves  the  fundamental 
point  of  lead-in  to  Article  2;  namely,  the 
"definitional"  approach  versus  the  "obllga- 
tlonal"  approach.  He  said  It  would  be  help- 
ful if  he  knew  the  Soviet  objection  to  the 
definitional  approach.  He  said  that  he  saw 
the  purpose  of  the  definitional  approach  as 
being  to  clearly  define  what  are  and  what 
are  not  ABM  systems  and  ABM  compo- 
nents. He  noted  that  the  Soviet  working 
paper  also  reflects  the  need  for  definitions, 
but  that  the  Soviet  definitions  were  not  as 
comprehensive.  In  addition,  the  obllgatlonal 
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approach  and  the  use  of  the  words  "shall 
a[«>ly  to"  indicate  that  Artide  II  contains 
all  of  the  obligations.  In  both  texts  there 
are  other  articles  that  contain  obligations 
not  included  In  this  approach.  If  the  obllga- 
tlonal approach  were  adopted,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  list  all  obligations  contained 
in  the  agreement? 

Karpov  responded  that  when  speaking 
about  approaches,  >ilr.  Graybeal  did  not 
quite  correctly  express  the  substance  of  the 
Soviet  formula.  In  dealing  with  Article  II, 
we  do  not  specify  obligations  as  such; 
rather,  the  obligations  of  the  sides  shall 
apply  to  the  means  listed  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  II  and  explained  In  paragraph  2.  The 
systems  defined  In  paragraph  1  give  a  pre- 
cise concept  of  the  subjects  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  both  sides  on  ABM  systems.  This 
article  is  a  means  of  ensuring  confidence  in 
compliance  of  the  sides  by  listing  the  sub- 
jects for  control;  not  the  method  of  control- 
ling them.  The  definitional  approach  is  an 
unnecessarily  complicated  structure  for  the 
agreement.  The  best  approach  to  definitions 
is  one  in  which  whatever  Is  to  be  limited  or 
defined  Is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
deftailtion  where  it  first  appears  in  the 
treaty.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  imneces- 
sary to  define  other  than  ABM  terms  until 
they  first  appear  In  the  article.  So  if  this  ar- 
ticle Is  to  define  the  composition  of  the  sys- 
tems to  be  covered  by  the  obligations  of 
each  side,  then  the  definitions  should  be 
limited  to  those  necessary  to  the  content  of 
the  article. 

Graybeal  stated  that  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  approach  still  remains.  However, 
the  Soviet  definitions  provided  in  their 
working  paper  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  the  obllgatlonal  approach  were 
adopted,  would  It  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty?  For 
example,  the  obligations  under  U.S.  Article 
8  on  non-transfer  would  need  to  be  included. 

Karpov  sUted  that  this  would  not  be  nec- 
essary If  the  provisions  of  Article  8  are  cov- 
ered by  the  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  Arti- 
cle .  It  seems  clear  the  Soviet  version  pre- 
cisely expresses  no  obligations,  but  the  sys- 
tems that  should  be  covered  by  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Graybeal  asked  if  the  obligations  would 
apply  only  to  the  systems  listed  in  Article 
II. 

Karpov  responded  that  the  fundamental 
basic  obligations  which  deal  with  numerical 
limitations  in  the  Soviet  Article  III  would  be 
applied  to  these  systems.  It  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  not  be  other  obligations 
listed  in  the  treaty  which  will  cover  other 
systems.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Article  FV. 
which  has  a  counterpart  in  U.S.  Article  5, 
would  place  obligations  on  each  side.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  concept  not  covered  in  Article  II. 
Also,  Soviet  Article  V,  which  corresponds  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  U.S.  Article  6,  is  a 
concept  covered  by  the  obligations  under 
the  Soviet  Article  V. 

Graybeal  sUted  that  the  explanation  had 
been  helpful  and  that  he  would  respond  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Wade  then  asked  (in  connection  with 
paragraph  1  of  Article  II  of  the  Soviet  work- 
ing paper)  for  clarification  of  the  words 
"counter"  as  iised  under  systems,  "destroy" 
as  used  under  missiles,  and  "ensure  destruc- 
tion" as  used  under  radars. 

ITarpov  answered  that  to  "counter"  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  term  "de- 
struction". Therefore,  where  the  question  of 
ABM  interceptors  arises,  we  use  the  word 
"destruction".  Since  radars  don't  destroy 
ballistic  missiles,  we  use  the  term  "to  ensure 


destruction".  "Counter"  includes  both  of 
the  terms  and  also  covers  "rendering  inef- 
fective". 

Wade  then  asked  how  the  Soviets  would 
handle  a  missile  whose  purpose  may  not  be 
the  destruction  of  an  incoming  ballistic  mis- 
sUe? 

karpov  responded  that  we  must  dedde 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  main  thing 
Is  to  define  systems  that  are  really  ABM 
systems.  In  Article  II.  paragraph  1,  ABM 
systems  are  defined  as  a  whole,  and  specific 
means  for  limiting  components  are  included 
In  the  following  paragraph.  So  Dr.  Wade's 
question  as  the  meaning  of  "destroy"  (I.e.,  a 
direct  hit  or  any  other  means  of  destroying 
ballistic  missiles)  is  not  significant.  It  Is 
most  Important  to  define  deployed  systems 
in  terms  of  the  tasks  set  for  ABM  systems. 
For  example,  in  order  of  define  ABM  inter- 
ceptors, the  Soviets  use  the  criteria  listed  in 
their  subparagraph  (b). 

Graybeal  then  remarked  that  he  still  con- 
sidered the  definitional  approach  desirable 
in  the  lead-In  paragraph.  He  stated  that  his 
questions  are  designed  to  identify  differ- 
ences pertaining  to  definitions  and  to  merge 
them  where  possible.  He  stated  that  In  Arti- 
cle 2,  paragraph  1.  subparagraph  (a),  he  had 
taken  into  account  "constructed  or  deployed 
to  counter"  and  as  a  definition  for  "ABM 
system"  proposed  ad  referendum  the  follow- 
ing definition:  "An  ABM  system  is  a  system 
constructed  or  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  components  in 
flight  trajectory." 

Karpov  stated  that  in  comparing  the  two 
drafts,  Mr.  Graybeal  had  suggested  that 
"specially"  be  deleted  and  that  "construct 
or  deploy"  be  used  instead  of  "construct  and 
deploy". 

Graybeal  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Karpov  responded  that  the  Soviet  side 
had  already  stated  that  "specially  construct- 
ed" more  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  sys- 
tems used  as  ABM  systems  and  that  the 
question  of  converting  SAM's  into  ABM's  Is 
not  a  practical  question— it  is  an  artificial 
problem.  Besides,  a  system,  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  It  Is  tested  in  an  ABM  mode  it  is 
an  ABM  system.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
initial  purpose  should  not  arise.  The  combi- 
nation of  "specially  constructed  and  de- 
ployed" gives  the  criterion  for  a  precise  defi- 
nition that  these  systems  are  ABM  system. 
If  an  ABM  systems  Is  deployed  as  an  ABM 
system,  then  it  has  been  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode  and  such  testing  could  be  detected  by 
national  means  of  verification  which  would 
help  to  determine  that  It  Is  clearly  an  ABM 
system.  The  term  "specially  constructed"  in- 
cludes the  element  of  defining  ABM  systems 
through  tests  undertaken  In  an  ABM  mode. 
Therefore,  he  believed  that  the  combination 
of  these  definitions  makes  It  possible  to 
define  to  the  greatest  extent  that  a  system 
is  an  ABM  system.  "Specially  constructed" 
includes  the  concept  of  having  been  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode.  He  said  he  would  not  like 
to  counterpose  "specially  constructed"  and 
"deployed"— these  terms  are  two  sides  of 
one  question  and  should  not  oppose  each 
other. 

Graybeal  sUted  that  the  preceding  discus- 
sion made  the  case  for  dropping  "specially" 
since  a  SAM  system  tested  in  an  ABM  mode 
would  count  as  an  ABM.  SAM  systems  need 
not  be  "specially  constructed  or  deployed" 
to  counter  ballistic  missiles,  but  could  be 
modified  to  intercept  ballistic  missiles  after 
they  are  deployed.  SAM's  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode  could  have  the  capability;  therefore, 
"specially"  is  not  needed.  Also,  this  could 
apply  to  other  than  SAM  systems— it  is  not 


inconceivable  to  use  surface-to-curfaoe  mis- 
siles In  an  ABM  role  even  though  not  "spe- 
cially constructed"  for  this  purpose. 

Karpov  responded  that  while  the  Soviets 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to 
convert  missiles,  other  than  ABM's.  Into 
ABM's.  In  any  event,  such  conversion  would 
require  testing;  therefore,  the  old  system 
will  cease  to  exist.  The  new  system  would  be 
deployed  in  an  ABM  mode. 

(At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken.) 

IllKMORAIIPUM  OP  CONVKBSATIOH  SiaT 

Delegation  Helsimki,  FmiAin) 
Date:  September  3.  1971. 
Time:  1:20-1:40  p.m.. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  U.S.:  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Qarth- 
off. 

U£.S.R.:  Mr.  W.  S.  Kishilov. 
AHiclei 

I  stressed  to  Kishilov  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  paragraph  1  of  Article  6  prohibiting 
deployment  of  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems. I  said  that  despite  General  TrusoVs 
remarks  in  the  meeting,  the  Soviet  side 
must  be  aware  of  some  of  the  possible 
future  systems,  and  I  drew  his  attention  to 
the  pamphlet  by  Freeman  Dyson  ("Arms 
Control  and  Technological  Change"),  which 
I  had  given  Kishilov  earlier.  In  any  case,  we 
did  not  need  to  discuss  possible  future  sys- 
tems—the principle  was  clear,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  to  adopt  the 
limitation  we  had  proposed. 

Helsinki,  Finland 
Date:  September  8, 1971. 
Time:  1:00-4:00  p.m 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy  and  Capital  Theater, 

Helsinki. 
Subject:  New  Soviet  ABM  Proposal:  "Other 
Devices" 

Participants: 

U.S.:  CoL  C.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Lt.  CoL  R.  E. 
Leard  (part-time). 

U.S5JI.:  Col.  Gen.  A.  A.  Gryzlov  (part- 
time),  CoL  A.  Fedenko. 

During  the  portion  of  the  conversation  at 
which  Lt.  Col.  Leard  was  present.  Col.  Fe- 
denko repeated  the  arguments  Mr.  Karpov 
had  made  in  favor  of  excluding  paragraph  1, 
of  U.S.  Article  6.  He  declared  that  the  sides 
are  in  agreement  (with  the  exception  of 
OLPAR's  and  MARC's)  on  the  ABM  compo- 
nents (sredstva)  to  be  limited.  These  are 
spelled  out  in  Article  1  of  the  Soviet  Draft, 
which  specifies  the  components  to  be  limit- 
ed, namely,  ABM  Interceptors,  launchers, 
and  radars.  The  sides  have  no  intentions  of 
limiting  the  computers  or  communications 
associated  with  ABM  systems,  or  ABM 
depots  (slilady).  At  the  same  time,  if  ABM 
means  different  from  those  presently 
known— for  example,  some  new  power 
source,  or  source  of  light,  or  some  new 
searchlight  (prohektor),  such  as  was  em- 
ployed in  early  AAA  systems— should  be  de- 
tected by  national  means,  the  problem  could 
be  examined  by  the  Standing  Commission. 
He  noted  that  In  the  early  days  of  air  de- 
fense, AAA  crews  had  to  rely  on  sound  rang- 
ing equipment.  Now,  everybody  clearly  rec- 
ognizes that  fire-control  radars  are  an  inte- 
gral element  in  air  defense  systems.  The 
same  situation  would  prevail  in  the  future 
as  regards  other  means  that  might  be  used 
for  ABM  systems.  He  concluded  that,  these 
"other  means"  should  be  identified  if  they 
are  known  at  the  present  time. 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  he  might  ask 
what  General  Ogarkov  had  in  mind  in  his 
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Septemlwr  3  article  in  Red  Star.  The  Gener- 
al bad  enphaated  the  need  tor  the  Soviet 
mOltanr  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  advances 
tn  sdenoe  and  teehnolocy  and  tor  long-term 
imaginative  dev^opment  of  weapons  sys- 
tawM  OtoviouBly,  he  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  new  weapons,  as  yet  unknown. 

I  then  asked,  apart  fran  "other  devices" 
how  the  Soviet  aide  visualizes  how  the 
Standing  Commission  will  operate.  Mr. 
Karpov  had  used  the  words  "examination" 
and  "reaolutlon"  (reahenlye)  in  describing 
how  the  question  of  "other  devices"  would 
be  handled  in  Uie  Standing  Commission. 
Did  this  mean  that  the  Commission  would 
have  the  power  of  decision?  Col  Fedenko  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  The  Commission 
would  consult  and  examine  various  ques- 
tiona  and  would  attempt  to  arrive  at  agreed- 
on  recommendations  or  language  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  governments.  The  final 
solution  to  problems  would,  however,  rest 
with  the  governments. 

Ool  Fedenko  concluded  the  discussion  of 
Para  1.  Article  6  by  saying  that  the  Soviet 
side  realised  the  VJB.  side  had  required  a 
long  time  to  arrive  at  its  formulation  of  this 
paragraph  and  consequently,  the  Soviet  side 
would  require  some  time  to  understand  the 
need  for  including  such  a  paragraph. 

Col  Fedenko  also  argued  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  versifMi  of  Para  1  of  Article  2,  which 
specifies  only  interceptors,  launchers,  and 
radars  as  the  ABM  means  to  be  limited.  I 
argued  against  exclusion  of  MARCs  and 
OLPARs  but  Col  Fedenko  insisted  that 
theae  deflnittons  should  be  discussed  in  the 
context  of  the  articles  in  which  they  initial- 
ly appear.  Article  3  in  the  case  of  MARCs 
and  Article  4  in  the  case  of  OLPARs.  I  con- 
tinued to  disagree.  He  then  observed  that 
the  VJB.  side  had  not  chosen  a  good  military 
term  when  it  had  selected  "complex"  to  de- 
scribe the  deployment  area  for  ABM  radars. 
He  said  that  an  agreement  covering  weap- 
ons systems  should  use  military  terminology 
as  much  as  possible.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, he  suggested  "assembly  area  (rayon 
soaredotocbenlya)"  as  a  possible  better  mili- 
tary term. 
September  9, 1971. 

SALT  V  US/USSR  Ao  Hoc  Committkb 
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Honas 

jTi  sons  Prcseiit 

n.S..  Oraybeal,  Leard,  Barlow,  Camesale. 
Krtmer,  PltzOerald.  and  Zarechnak. 

USSR.  Karpov.  Fedenlu),  Obukhov.  and 
Artemyev. 

Oniybeai  made  the  following  points: 

Our  Article  6  is  not  Intended  to  supple- 
ment the  V£.  Article  7  in  any  reflect; 
rather,  it  Is  intended  to  address  future  ABM 
systems  that  would  utilize  components  or 
devices  other  than  launchers,  interceptor 
mlaailea,  or  radars. 

The  UjB.  paragraph  1  of  Article  6.  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  Soviet  text,  would 
prohibit  the  deployment  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  other  than  those  fixed 
land-baaed  components  defined  in  Article  2; 
that  is.  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars.  This  paragraph 
would  in  no  way  restrict  modernization  of 
the  components  listed  in  Article  2.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  the  intention  of  both  sides 
to  limit  the  arms  competition  in  the  future 
as  well  as  at  present.  Inclusion  of  this  para- 
graph would  represent  a  step  toward  that 
goaL 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  future  systems  are 
not  covered,  uncertainties  would  increase 
and  the  result  could  be  an  arms  competition 


in  ABM  systems  with  the  result  oppooite 
from  that  which  we  seek  In  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  question  is:  Are  we  trying  to 
limit  ABM  systems  of  all  types  or  Just  cur- 
rent ABM  radars,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
Interceptors? 

JTarpov  addressed  the  formulas  used  to 
identify  systems  limited  under  paragraph  1 
of  the  VJ8.  Article  6.  He  noted  that  this  act 
envisages  the  undertalring  of  the  Parties 
"not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices 
other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  He  believed 
that  the  subject  matter  of  this  provision 
was  outlined  in  such  an  unclear  manner,  in 
terms  of  legal  science,  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted.  He  said  that  if  the  U.S.  side  be- 
lieves that  such  systems  exist  in  reality. 
then  it  should  identify  and  name  them  so 
that  the  possibilities  to  limit  them  could 
become  clear.  He  stated  that  both  sides  are 
equally  interested  in  the  viability  of  an 
ABM  agreement:  however,  the  agreement 
cannot  l>e  amorphous  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  means  to  be  limited. 
He  believed  it  was  wrong  to  limit  means  not 
luiown  to  anyone.  Up  to  now.  he  noted,  the 
subject  of  our  discussions  was  limitations  on 
concrete  and  specific  ABM  systems,  on  ABM 
systems  which  might  exist  and  could  be 
verified  by  national  means.  He  believed  that 
we  should  adhere  to  this  subject  in  the 
future  too.  He  said  that  he  could  not  agree 
to  an  approach  designed  to  prevent  deploy- 
ment in  the  future  of  certain  systems  when 
the  systems  to  be  limited  are  undefined.  He 
recognized  that  in  the  future,  questions  may 
arise  about  ABM  systems  which  are  not  cov- 
ered in  this  Agreement  or  Treaty.  He  noted 
that  appropriate  procedures  for  handling 
these  questions  are  envisaged  in  both  the 
USSR  and  U.S.  draft  texts.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  referred  to  paragraph  F  of  the 
USSR  Article  X  and  to  subparagn4>h  (e)  of 
Article  II  of  the  U.S.  text.  He  quoted  that 
portion  of  the  Soviet  text  which  states  that 
the  Standing  Commission  would  "consider 
possible  proposals  for  further  increasing  the 
viability  of  this  Treaty,  including  proposals 
for  additions  and  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
in  accordance  with  Article  XI  of  this 
Treaty",  and  noted  that  a  counterpart  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  U.S.  text.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  possibility  of  questions  arising  in 
the  future  is  fully  covered  by  the  appropri- 
ate paragraphs  in  the  U.S.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  (subparagraph 
(f)  of  U.S.  text  and  subparagraph  G  of 
USSR  text)  eliminate  the  need  for  para- 
gr^h  1  of  Article  6  of  the  U.S.  text. 

Graybeal  stated  that  he  was  a  technician 
rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  would 
deal  with  the  substance  and  intent  of  the 
U.S.  paragraph  1  rather  than  with  legalities. 
With  regard  to  Karpov's  remarks  about 
naming  future  ABM  systems,  he  foimd  it 
difficult  to  identify  those  systems  which  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  our  two  countries 
might  invent  in  the  future.  He  asked  wheth- 
er, if  such  systems  were  to  be  developed, 
they  were  to  be  left  uncontrolled,  and  did 
we  want  to  leave  an  opening  for  scientists 
and  engineers  to  find  ways  to  bypass  the 
limitations  under  the  Agreement.  He  said 
that  if  he  understood  Karpov,  the  Soviet 
side  intended  to  limit  only  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  interceptors,  and  ABM  radars.  He 
wondered  if  we  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
either  side  or  to  the  world  if  we  were  to 
enter  an  agreement  which  limited  only  ex- 
isting systems  and  did  not  attempt  to  limit 
future  systems.  He  believed  that  the  con- 


cern regarding  future  systems  was  recog- 
nized in  both  the  Seabeds  Treaty  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  These  Treaties  limited 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"— the 
intention  being  to  limit  not  only  existing 
systems  but  future  systems  as  well.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  problem  of  future  sys- 
tems could  be  handled  adequately  through 
the  U.S.  Article  11  or  the  USSR  Article  X. 
He  noted  that  the  lead-in  to  the  U.S.  Article 
11,  which  was  similar  to  the  lead-in  in  the 
corresponding  Soviet  article,  starts  with  "To 
promote  the  objectives  and  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment," and  expressed  the  belief  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Agreement  should  be 
to  limit  future  systems.  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  said,  then  the  U.S.  Article  11  and 
the  USSR  Article  X  could  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting this  objective. 

Karpov  returned  to  the  legal  side  of  the 
question,  saying  that  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  legal  documents  of  importance  such  as 
this  should  be  precise  to  the  maximum 
extent  and  should  not  create  a  basis  for  fric- 
tion between  oiv  two  countries  in  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  it  should 
promote  the  strenghtenlng  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries— at  present  and  in 
the  future.  If  there  is  no  clear-cut  definition 
as  to  what  would  be  limited  by  paragraph  1 
of  U.S.  Article  6,  then  in  the  future  there 
would  remain  a  vast  field  for  disagreement 
and  doubt.  As  an  example,  he  used  a  case  in 
which  one  of  the  two  sides  said  that  in  its 
opinion  the  other  side  deployed  an  ABM 
system  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
launchers,  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars,  and  the  other  side  categorically 
denied  such  deployment,  saying  that  the 
system  was  designed  for  purposes  having 
nothing  in  common  with  ABM  systems.  He 
was  not  referring  to  the  capability  of  na- 
tional means  to  distinguish  ABM  systems; 
rather,  he  was  pointing  to  the  problem  that 
might  exist  when  there  were  agreed  defini- 
tions as  to  what  an  ABM  system  was,  but 
there  was  not  agreement  on  what  an  ABM 
system  was  If  it  used  devices  other  than 
ABM  launchers,  ABM  interceptors,  or  ABM 
radars.  He  said  that  in  the  hypothetical  ex- 
ample he  had  Just  given,  the  entire  Treaty 
would  be  in  doubt  because  one  side  would 
have  doubts  atMut  compliance  by  the  other 
side.  In  this  connection,  he  believed  that  the 
provision  of  the  USSR  Article  X  and  U.S. 
Article  11  would  make  it  possible  to  handle 
such  questions  of  future  systems  as  may  be 
regarded  by  the  sides  to  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions. Since  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  Is  to 
limit  ABM  systems,  the  question  of  future 
systems  would  t>e  a  matter  for  the  Standing 
Commission.  Without  a  precise  definition  in 
the  Treaty  or  Agreement  as  to  what  would 
be  covered  by  the  obligations  of  the  sides, 
he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  include  the 
present  form  of  paragraph  1  of  the  U.S.  Ar- 
ticle 6  in  the  Agreement  or  Treaty.  With 
regard  to  the  comparison  made  by  Graybeal 
to  the  Treaties  on  Seabeds  and  Outer  Space, 
he  did  not  t>elieve  that  this  could  serve  as  a 
useful  analogy  to  the  present  Treaty.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Ambassador  Smith 
recognized  in  his  remarks  yesterday  that 
these  other  treaties  did  not  refer  to  some 
unluiown  future  system.  The  term  "other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction"  is  clear,  he 
said,  and  means  those  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  biological  weapons  that  can  be  designed 
at  present. 

Graybeal  expressed  the  view  that  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  6  would  serve  to  strength- 
en the  relationship  t>etween  our  two  coun- 
tries and  would  avoid  misunderstandings  in 


the  future.  He  said  that  while  we  were  not 
yet  in  agreement,  at  our  level,  on  the  defini- 
tion of  an  ABM  system,  we  were  close.  He 
referred  to  the  wording  in  the  U.S.  working 
paper  of  September  6:  namely,  "An  anti-bal- 
listic missUe  system  is  a  system  constructed 
or  deployed  to  counter  strategic  l>allistic 
missiles  or  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory." He  said  that  this  definition  would 
apply  also  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  6. 
Whether  or  not  such  systems  exist  at 
present  is  not  the  key  issue,  he  said.  It  is  the 
concepts  and  technologies  which  do  exist 
and  with  which  both  sides  are  familiar  that 
are  of  importance.  Our  objective  Is  to  limit 
ABM  systems,  and  our  definition  of  ABM 
systems  would  include  future  systems  as 
well  as  present  ones.  He  stated  that  para- 
graph 1  of  the  Article  6  would  avoid  Just  the 
kind  of  misunderstandings  that  Karpov  had 
referred  to  in  his  remarlis.  He  t>elleved  that 
if  we  could  make  clear  that  intent  of  the 
Agreement,  which  in  our  view  is  to  limit 
ABM  systems,  then  we  could  help  the 
Standing  Commission  fulfill  its  role.  If  the 
intent  were  only  to  limit  present  systems, 
and  to  leave  to  the  Standing  Commission 
the  matter  of  limiting  future  systems,  then 
we  would  be  inviting  misunderstandings.  He 
asked  if  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Soviet  side  to 
limit  ABM  systems  or  Just  to  limit  present 
ABM  systems. 

Karpov  believed  that  our  intent  is  to  limit 
ABM  systems  and  that  we  have  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  ourselves  on  that 
score.  The  difference  is  in  our  approach- 
how  to  do  it  in  the  most  effective  way  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  guarantee  the  two  sides 
that  the  agreement  would  be  complied  with. 
He  could  not  imagine  how  an  agreement 
could  bring  the  two  sides  closer  together  if 
it  dealt  with  systems  which  could  not  be 
clearly  defined.  He  said  that  the  subject  of 
an  agreement  is  determined  by  at  least 
three  elements:  The  presence  of  physical  or 
legal  entities  enteriiig  into  the  agreement, 
the  subject  matter  of  agreement,  and  the 
guarantees  of  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions. He  could  admit  the  existence  of  an 
agreement  without  guarantees,  but  not 
without  the  first  two  elements.  The  U.S. 
draft,  he  said,  contains  no  legal  definition  of 
what  it  deals  with.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  definitions  in  the  U.S.  Article  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  Article  2  of  the  Soviet 
draft  gives  a  clear-cut  definition  of  ABM 
systems;  namely,  "The  means  specially  con- 
structed and  deployed  to  counter  strategic 
missiles  and  their  components  in  flight  tra- 
jectory." This  definition  would  enable  one 
fully  to  verify  by  national  means  compli- 
ance with  an  agreement.  It  Is  essential  that 
an  agreement  include  a  precise  definition  of 
the  means  to  be  covered  by  the  obligations. 
He  wished  to  note  also  that  paragraph  1  of 
Article  6  in  its  present  form  could  not  pro- 
mote the  U.S.  intent  of  precluding  possible 
misunderstandings  in  the  future.  This  para- 
graph did  not  make  it  possible  for  national 
means  of  verification  to  determine  clearly  if 
systems  are  ABM  systems  or  not,  and,  since 
paragraph  1  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Agreement  or  Treaty,  compliance  with 
the  entire  Treaty  would  be  questioned.  He 
asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to 
refer  the  questions  of  future  systems  to  the 
Standing  Commission.  He  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  most  rational  approach  to  lim- 
iting those  ABM  systems  which  cannot  be 
defined  in  technical  or  legal  terms. 

Oraybeal  assured  him  that  this  paragraph 
had  been  reviewed  by  lawyers  and  that  it 
did  serve  a  useful  function  in  the  text.  He 
thought  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 


views  of  the  two  sides  regarding  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  definitions  in  paragraph  1  of  the 
U.S.  Article  2.  He  thought  that  these  defini- 
tions were  adequate  to  deal  with  all  ABM 
systems,  while  paragraph  1  of  USSR  Article 
XI  dealt  only  with  ABM  launchers,  ABM 
interceptors,  and  ABM  radars.  He  asked  if 
he  was  correct  in  believing  that  in  Karpov's 
opinion  the  U.S.  definitions  were  inad- 
equate. 

Karpov  responded  that  Graybeal  was  cor- 
rect and  that  the  Soviets  had  pro[>osed  to 
limit  systems  which  use  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  interceptors,  and  ABM  radars. 

Graybeal  said  that  there  also  seemed  to  be 
a  difference  in  our  views  on  the  role  of  oper- 
ative articles  versus  the  role  of  the  Standing 
Commission.  He  felt  that  an  operative  arti- 
cle indicating  clearly  the  obligations  with 
regard  to  improvement  of  existing  ABM  sys- 
tems and  with  regard  to  future  systems 
would  be  far  more  useful  than  merely  refer- 
ring these  questions  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission. He  also  noted  a  difference  in  views 
reflected  in  Karpov's  comments  on  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  Treaties  on  Seabeds  and  Outer 
Space.  He  referred  to  Ambassador  Smith's 
statement  of  yesterday  in  which  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  said  that  he  found  that  the  au- 
thorship of  the  phrase  "other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction"  was  not  as  clear  as  had 
previously  been  suggested.  Smith  went  on  to 
say,  however,  "but  what  Is  clear,  and  rele- 
vant, is  that  in  these  Treaties  our  two  Gov- 
ernments have  accepted  obligations  banning 
deployment  of  'weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion' not  specifically  Identified."  Graybeal 
t>elieved  that  the  term  "weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction" referred  to  any  weapon  of  mass 
destruction,  including  any  that  might  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  Thus,  he  believed 
that  the  analogy  was  a  useful  one.  Biologi- 
cal and  chemical  weapons  were  used  as  ex- 
amples of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  not  as  the  only  ones.  He  noted  that 
he  had  participated  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  that  he  could 
not  recall  either  side  trying  to  define  what 
was  meant  by  "weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion." 

Karpov  expressed  the  belief  that  both 
sides  recognize  that  the  Treaty  cannot  cover 
all  possible  cases  in  limiting  ABM  systems, 
and  that  we  could  not  envisage  everything 
that  will  ap()ear  in  the  future.  He  agreed 
that  there  had  been  no  need  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  "weapons  of  mass  destruction" 
were,  claiming  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  the  Parties  to  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  as  to  what  were  such  weapons. 
He  said  that  they  were  weapons  capable  of 
destroying  masses  of  people  or  masses  of 
material  things,  and  that  such  weapons  are 
precisely  defined  by  these  criteria.  He 
claimed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
name  "weapons  of  mass  destruction"  indi- 
cates the  criteria.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
the  term  "ABM  defense"  cannot  determine 
whether  specific  means  belong  to  such  a 
system. 

(There  was  a  recess  at  this  point.) 

Graybeal  agreed  that  not  all  future  ABM 
systems  could  be  identified  now;  however, 
he  disagreed  with  the  contention  that  an 
agreement  could  not  cover  all  possible 
future  ABM  systems.  He  pointed  out  that, 
with  an  understanding  of  what  is  an  ABM 
system,  we  could  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
future  systems  or  devices.  He  then  turned  to 
paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  Article  6  and  its 
counterpart,  paragraph  A  of  the  USSR  Arti- 
cle V.  He  noted  that  the  texts  were  similar, 
with  two  exceptions.  First,  the  U.S.  text 
would  prohibit   the  development,   produc- 


tion, testing,  and  deployment  of  thea 
tems  while  the  Soviet  text  would  prohibit 
only  testing  and  deployment.  He  believed 
this  difference  could  be  resolved.  Seeood. 
the  U.S.  text  refers  to  future  devicea.  and 
reflects  the  basic  difference  in  view  which 
we  have  been  discussing  in  relation  to  para- 
graph 1  of  the  U.S.  Article  6. 

Karpov  tabled  a  working  paper  (attached) 
in  which  the  Soviets  attempted  to  merge 
the  language  of  paragraph  A  of  the  USSR 
Article  V  and  paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  Arti- 
cle 6.  He  noted  the  addition  to  the  Soviet 
language  of  the  words  "not  to  construct" 
rather  than  the  U.S.  words  "not  to 
produce."  He  also  pointed  out  that,  for  rea- 
sons previously  discussed,  the  Soviet  side 
did  not  use  the  U.S.  phrase  "not  to  devel- 
op." He  suggested  that  the  U.S.  side  look  at 
the  language  and  he  hoped  that  it  would 
find  It  acceptable. 

Graybeal  stated  that  he  would  certainly 
study  the  working  paper.  As  he  understood 
it,  the  Soviet  phrase  "not  to  construct"  en- 
compasses the  U.S.  phrase  "not  to  develop 
and  not  to  produce."  and  the  Soviet  phrase 
"specially  designed  for"  could  be  interpreted 
as  "specially  created  for." 

Karpov  confirmed  these  interpretations. 

Graybeal  asked  whether  the  language  of 
the  Soviet  working  paper  covered  devices 
other  than  ABM  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars,  and  whether  transportable  sys- 
tems or  components  would  be  considered  as 
mobile  systems  or  components. 

Karpov  asked  what  was  meant  by  trans- 
portable systems. 

Graybeal  responded  that  in  the  U.S.  we 
use  the  term  "mobile"  to  refer  to  ssrstems 
which  could  be  constantly  in  motion:  but,  in 
this  provision,  we  intend  to  Include  systems 
which  could  be  readily  transported  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  called  on  Barlow  to 
amplify  these  remarks. 

BarloiD  said  that  by  "transportable  sys- 
tems" we  mean  interceptors,  launchers,  and 
radars  designed  to  be  moved  frequently 
during  their  service  life.  He  said  that  a 
system  transported  from  a  factory  to  a  site 
would  not  necessarily  be  considered  a  trans- 
portable system. 

Karpov  said  that  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand any  difference  between  mobile  and 
transportable  sjrstems  if  both  could  be 
moved  frequently. 

Graybeal  said  that  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
thought  we  were  in  agreement  on  this  point. 

Bariov)  said  that  in  U.S.  usage,  a  mobile 
radar  has  wheels  or  tracks;  that  is,  it  is  self- 
propelled.  He  noted  that  the  terms  "mobile" 
and  "transportable"  are  used  in  contrast  to 
fixed  permanent  installations. 

Karpov  said  that  he  would  review  the  U.S. 
remarks  and  would  respond  at  a  later  time. 
He  wished  to  ask,  however,  whether  the 
term  "mobile"  included  the  term  "trans- 
portable". 

Graybeal  responded  that  it  did. 

Karpov  asked  if  this  also  applied  to  sea- 
based,  air-based,  and  space-based  systems. 

Graybeal  responded  that,  by  definition, 
sea-based,  air-based,  and  space-based  sys- 
tems are  mobile  systems. 

.karpov  said  that  he  would  return  to  the 
subject  at  a  later  time. 

Graybeal  said  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  discuss  today. 

A-498 
Date:  September  13, 1971. 
Time:  1230-1300  hours 
Place:  U.S.  Embassy,  HelalnkL 


12872 

Subject:  Suiy  Warning  Radan:  ICBM  De- 

f eoae:  and  Future  ABM  Systems. 
Parttdpants: 

UJB.  CoL  C.  O.  FltsOendd.  MaJ.  WllUam 
Barlow. 

VJBAR^  CoL  A.  A.  F*denko.  Mr.  Obuh- 

kOT. 

rutun  S*etem«.-CoL  Pedenko  reiterated 
tbe  standard  Soviet  artuments  against  in- 
ctudlnc  any  general  provisions  on  future  un- 
defined ABM  systems.  The  Standing  Com- 
miasion  could  handle  such  problems  if  they 
ever  arwe.  The  altemaUve.  he  felt,  was  for 
the  UJB.  to  specify  and  define  in  Article  n 
what  systems,  components  or  mechanisms  it 
had  in  mind.  If  the  UJ3.  could  define  what  it 
was  fJ^ng  about,  then  national  means 
could  probably  verify  such  activities  because 
presumably  it  would  be  mandatory  to  test 
such  conceptual  device*.  The  Soviet  side 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  such  systems  should  be  in  an  ABM 
Treaty. 

Date:  September  IS.  1971. 

Time:  10:00-11:30  ajn. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  Discussion  of  Articles  2  and  6(V). 

Participants: 

UA.  Mr.  SJ».  OraybeaL  CoL  Charles  Pttz- 
Oerald. 

XTSSR.  BIr.  Viktor  Karpov.  Mr.  A-A.  Pe- 
denko. 

At  the  September  15  meeting  between 
Oiaybeal  aiul  Karpov.  accompanied  by  Fltz- 
Oeimld  and  Pedenko.  the  Soviets  tabled  new 
Articles  2  and  6(V).  (See  attachment.) 

The  discussion  started  with  Articles  6<V). 
Karpov  argued  that  the  new  formulation  of 
Soviet  paragraph  1  (UjS.  paragraph  2)  of 
Artkde  6(V)  obvUtes  the  requirement  for 
the  phrase  "other  devices  for  performing 
the  functions  of  these  components"  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  VS.  paragraph  2.  The  So- 
viets were  proposing  to  eliminate  specific 
listing  of  ABM  system  components  (launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars)  and  substitute 
the  word  "components"  (using  the  literal 
Russian  word  (komptmenty)  for  this  instead 
of  the  word  for  "components"  (sredstva) 
used  in  Article  2  when  referring  to  launch- 
ers. Interceptors,  and  radars.  Karpov  agreed 
with  Oraybeal's  interpretation  that  the 
Soviet  text  meant  "any  type  of  present  or 
future  components"  of  ABM  systems. 

Karpov  said  they  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  Oraybeal's  suggestion  that 
the  phrase  "specially  constructed  for  such 
systems"  be  dropped  from  the  Soviet  word- 
ing. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  "new  Article  6".  the  Soviet  text 
would  use  "and"  between  systems  and  com- 
ponents, while  the  U.S.  text  would  retain 
"or"  between  systems  and  components. 

Oraybeal  said  he  would  take  the  new 
Soviet  formulation  into  consideration  and 
refer  it  to  the  UJ3.  Delegation.  It  was  agreed 
that  paragraph  1  of  VS.  Article  6  would 
remain  bracketed  as  a  n.S.  proposal. 

After  a  brief  break,  the  discussion  turned 
to  Article  2.  Karpov  refused  to  accept  the 
UJB.  wording  "indistinguishable  from"  or 
"of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode".  He 
argued  that  "new  Article  6"  firbids  testing 
non-ABM  components  in  an  ABM  mode.  To 
include  these  phrases  in  Article  2  implies 
that  there  can  be  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  inclusion  of  either  wording  in 
Article  2  is  incomparible  with  "new  Article 
6"  since  definitions  must  not  conflict  with 
obligations.  The  Soviet  side  could  under- 
stand the  requirement  for  this  language  in 
Artide  2  if  there  were  no  prohibition  on 
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such  testing,  but  inclusion  of  the  phrase  in 
ArUcle  2  would  caU  "new  Article  6"  into 
questi<Ki. 

Karpov  also  said  the  n.S.  approach  to  Ar- 
ticle 2  is  unacceptable  with  or  without  the 
phrases  "indlsthiguishable  from"  or  "of  a 
type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode". 

Oraybeal  argued  the  need  for  clear  and 
concise  definitions  to  Include  the  above 
phrases.  He  saw  no  Incompatibility  between 
U.S.  Article  2  and  "new  Article  6".  In  fact, 
he  argued,  two  Articles  are  complementary 
to  each  other  when  the  UJB.  wording  is 
used. 

The  final  result  was  to  leave  each  sides 
version  of  the  entire  Article  2  In  brackets. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Karpov  and  Oray- 
beal would  make  only  Individual  reports  to 
their  respective  Heads  of  Delegation,  and 
the  remaining  problems  would  be  discussed 
further  at  the  new  mlnl-trolka  (Parsons. 
Oarthoff,  and  Oraybeal  with  Timerbaev, 
Kishllov,  and  Karpov). 

A-51S 
Date:  September  15, 1971. 
Time:  5:00-5:15  p.m. 
Place:  Capitol  Theater,  Helsinki. 
Subject:  Further  Progress  In  SALT. 
Participants: 

U.S.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 

USSR.  Deputy  Foreign  Bfinister  V.  S.  Se- 
menov. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  theater,  Semenov  en- 
gaged me  in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
removing  some  of  the  non-substantive 
bracketed  disagreements  in  the  Joint  Draft 
Text  being  developed  by  the  two  Delega- 
tions. I  mentioned  In  particular  Article  2. 
and  urged  that  we  find  a  solution  which  did 
not  prejudge  the  different  substantive  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides  over  the  article  on 
future  kinds  of  ABM  systems.  Semenov 
agreed,  and  also  thought  that  we  should  be 
able  to  find  a  neutral  formulation  which 
would  not  prejudice  the  views  of  either  side. 

Date:  September  17, 1971. 

Time:  12:30-12:50  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Helsinki. 

Subject:  Smith-Semenov  Post-Mini-Plenary 

Conversation,  September  17. 
Participants: 

U.S.,  Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith.  Mr. 
William  D.  Krimer,  Interpreter. 

USSR,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  VJS.  Se- 
menov, Mr.  V.  Ya.  Paekov,  Interpreter. 

Semenov  said  he  hoped  that  Smith  had 
noticed  that  in  today's  Soviet  statement  Se- 
menov had  paid  special  attention  to  Article 
2.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  try  and  remove  some  differ- 
ences on  language  for  this  Article.  In  his 
view  Article  2  and  Article  3  formed  the  main 
basis  for  the  ABM  agreement.  He  quite  un- 
derstood that  In  regard  to  Article  3  we  faced 
some  serious  problems  that  would  require 
additional  reflection  with  a  view  to  narrow- 
ing differences.  On  the  other  hand,  looking 
at  Article  2,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  possibilities  for  reaching  mutual- 
ly agreed  language.  At  one  time  it  had  ap- 
peared to  him  that  such  agreed  language 
would  be  easily  achieved,  but  then  somehow 
the  two  sides  had  started  moving  away  from 
each  other.  It  was  the  Soviet  view  that  In- 
clusion of  the  word  "indistinguishable"  cast 
doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  would  recall  that  when  he  had  re- 
ported on  the  state  of  our  negotiations  at  a 
meeting  of  his  (3overrunent  in  Moscow,  one 
of  the  fundamental  questions  asked  of  him 


related  to  national  means  of  verification.  He 
was  asked  how  this  matter  would  be  settled 
between  the  two  Delegations.  He  had  replied 
that  it  was  his  general  impression  that  the 
US  Delegation  had  a  very  good  understand- 
ing of  this  general  situation.  At  that  same 
meeting  some  views  had  been  expressed  to 
the  effect  that  this  Issue  of  national  techni- 
cal means  might  prove  to  be  a  stumbling 
block.  He  would  say  that  inclusion  of  any 
provision  that  would  enlarge  the  shadow  of 
doubt  about  verification  would  Make  consid- 
eration of  what  had  been  discussed  here  in 
Helsinki  very  much  more  difficult  and 
might  also  create  additional  difficulties  at 
the  next  phase  In  Vienna.  He  would  there- 
fore ask  the  US  side  to  take  this  fact  Into 
consideration.  It  was  quite  possible  that  he 
was  himself  at  fault  in  this  respect,  perhaps 
not  having  been  convincing  enough  in  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  Soviet  side  on  this 
Issue.  His  argumentation  on  the  efficiency 
and  adequacy  of  national  means  and  the 
complete  unacceptabillty  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tion would  perhaps  require  some  further 
presentation.  He  had  a  voluminous  dossier 
on  this  question  and  apparently  he  would 
have  to  make  use  of  It  at  the  next  Vleiuia 
phase,  presenting  his  considerations  and 
reasons  in  support  of  the  Soviet  position  in 
greater  detail.  However,  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  perhaps  we  could  work 
the  problem  out  while  we  were  still  here 
and  remove  the  urmecessary  difficulties 
caused  by  inclusion  of  the  word  "indistin- 
guishable." 

Smith  said  that  in  regard  to  the  Article  2 
problem,  as  he  understood  it,  the  Soviet  side 
had  not  wanted  to  say  anything  In  Article  2 
that  might  prejudice  the  Soviet  position  on 
SAM  upgrade.  He  had  thought  that  this 
concern  had  been  resolved  between  Oarth- 
off and  Klshllev  when  they  discussed  Arti- 
cles 4  and  7  of  the  draft  text.  But  lately  he 
had  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  position  on 
Article  2  reflected  a  desire  that  nothiiw  be 
done  to  prejudice  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
Issue  treated  In  paragraph  1  of  Article  6.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  we  should  be  Ingenious 
enough  to  draft  Article  2  In  such  a  way  as 
not  to  prejudice  the  position  of  either  side 
in  regard  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  8.  Smith 
wanted  to  emphasize  to  Semenov  the  great 
importance  that  the  US  Oovemment  at- 
tached to  this  issue.  It  was  his  belief  that 
without  such  a  provision,  which  was  similar 
to  analogous  provisions  included  in  other 
treaties,  an  agreement  ijetween  us  might 
prove  to  be  simply  an  Illusion.  We  might 
think  that  we  had  concluded  an  agreement 
on  limiting  ABM  systems,  only  to  find  that 
in  fact  we  had  only  limited  launchers,  inter- 
ceptors and  radars.  He  hoped  that  he  had 
been  able  to  convey  to  Semenov  the  great 
Importance  we  attached  to  this  Issue. 

Semenov  said  that  in  regard  to  Article  2 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  further 
search  by  our  Executive  Secretaries  for  pos- 
sible language  that  would  not  prejudice  our 
respective  positions  on  paragraph  1,  Article 
6.  However,  Article  2  spoke  for  Itself.  He  did 
not  really  know  In  what  sense  Article  6  had 
a  bearing  on  Article  2,  since  the  latter  dealt 
with  definitions  and  in  his  view  this  was 
quite  enough  for  that  particular  Article. 
With  reference  to  the  US  position  on  Article 
6,  which  had  been  advanced  here  in  Helsinki 
for  the  first  time,  naturally  the  Soviet  side 
had  carefully  listened  to  the  considerations 
expressed  in  support  of  the  US  jxwition.  At 
this  moment  he  would  not  care  to  say  any 
more  than  had  already  been  said  on  this 
issue.  Obviously  this  problem  would  be  kept 
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in  his  field  of  vision  during  the  preparation 
In  Moscow  for  the  next  Vienna  phase. 

n«nkly,  it  was  his  Delegation's  impres- 
sion that  inclusion  of  the  word  "indistin- 
guishable" in  Article  2  would  make  the 
entire  agreement  quite  uncertain.  What  was 
indistinguishable  from  launchers,  missiles, 
and  radars?  This  concept  in  his  view  was  too 
ill-defined  and  arbitrary  for  inclusion  in  an 
agreement  on  ABM's  that  we  have  been 
woridng  on.  Furthermore,  when  we  spoke  of 
reaching  an  agreement  to  limit  ABMs  in  our 
two  countries,  it  was  his  impression  that  we 
intended  such  limitation  to  be  at  a  mini- 
mum level  and  this  in  his  view  was  an  essen- 
tial consideration  In  seeking  mutually  ac- 
ceptable positions.  In  his  goal  he  saw  the 
main  basis  and  the  soul  of  our  discussions. 
Smith  was  right  in  his  belief  that  the  Soviet 
side  was  seriously  interested  in  reaching  an 
ABM  agreement.  For  his  part,  he  proceeded 
from  the  same  premise  regarding  the  inten- 
tions of  the  US  side.  Therefore  he  believed 
that  In  this  matter  we  should  each  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  matter,  bearing  in  mind 
that  Inclusion  of  uncertainties  in  an  agree- 
ment would  surely  lead  to  all  sorts  of  misun- 
derstanding in  the  future.  He  emphasized 
that  after  concluding  an  ABM  agreement 
we  would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
solving  a  numlier  of  other  questions  that 
were  no  less  difficult  than  this  one.  There- 
fore he  believed  we  should  give  a  green  light 
to  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  us  and  that 
that  work  should  be  based  on  the  growing 
mutual  trust  between  our  two  sides.  He 
asked  Smith  to  note  that  he  had  not  spoken 
in  these  terms  in  the  past,  but  In  the  con- 
text of  recent  events  and  of  our  work  here 
he  was  doing  so  now. 

Smith  replied  that  he  would  like  to  think 
over  Semenov's  suggestion  that  our  Execu- 
tive Secretaries  take  over  Article  2.  This 
might  be  acceptable,  but  before  saying  any 
more  on  the  subject  he  would  like  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues. 

Semenov  said  he  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  leave  Article  2  in  brackets.  This  would 
create  an  undesirable  impression  when  he 
reported  to  his  leadership  upon  coming 
home. 

A-532 
Date:  September  20, 1971. 
Time:  3:00-5:00  p.m. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Helsinld. 
Subject:  Joint  Draft  Text  of  an  ABM  Agree- 
ment. 
Participants: 

U.S.,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 

USSR,  Minister  R.M.  Timerbaev,  Mr.  N.S. 
KishUov. 

I  noted  that  the  package  trade-off  which  I 
had  outlined  would.  If  accepted,  remove  a 
great  deal  of  underbrush  from  the  draft 
agreement.  There  would  remain  seven 
points  of  difference:  whether  the  agreement 
would  be  a  Treaty  or  Executive  Agreement: 
ABM  levels  and  deployment  limitations;  a 
provision  to  cover  future  "imconventlonal" 
ABM  systems;  large-phased  array  radars, 
other  than  ABM  and  early-wamlng  radars; 
non-transfer;  explicit  link  to  the  offensive 
limitations;  and  withdrawal  in  the  event  of 
lack  of  success  In  foUow-on  offensive  negoti- 
ations. Our  Delegation  did  not  see  solutions 
to  these  problems  here  at  Helsinki,  and  they 
would  presumably  remain  for  later  resolu- 
tion. After  probing  the  firmness  of  our  posi- 
tion on  the  link  to  offensive  limitations,  and 
the  special  withdrawal  provision,  the  Soviet 
ixtrtlcipants  agreed  that  this  list  of  issues 
would  remain. 
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Penons  pretent 

Amb.  Smith,  Parsons,  Nitse.  Allison. 
Oarthoff,  Oraybeal,  Shaw,  Stoerts.  Weller, 
Aldridge,  S.  Smith.  Twombly,  Oermond.  and 
Lavroff. 

Mln.  Semenov,  Ogarkov,  Shchukln,  Ple- 
shakov,  Orinevsky.  Kishllov,  Gryzlov. 
Afonsky,  Karpov,  Skoptsov,  F>erfllyev,  Bar- 
anovsky,  Buyanov.  and  Fayekov. 

The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  those  systems  of  each 
side  should  l>e  limited,  that  were  specially 
developed  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  components  in  flight  trajec- 
tory. 

Taking  this  into  account,  the  obligations 
of  the  sides  would  extend  to  long-range  ac- 
quisition radars,  tracldng  and  ABM  guid- 
ance radars.  ABM  launchers  and  ABMs. 

Further,  agreed  quantitative  limitations 
of  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  estab- 
lished, as  weU  as  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  ABM  systems  from  the 
center  of  the  target  defended. 

Obviously,  it  is  precisely  these  compo- 
nents, taken  together,  that  constitute  an 
ABM  defense  system.  Therefore,  it  is 
enough  to  extend  the  obligations  of  the 
sides  to  the  totality  of  the  above-mentioned 
components  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
limiting  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  ef- 
fectively and  reliably. 

SALT  VI  US/USSR  Mnn-PLXMART  Mbxtotg 

No.  4 

SOVIET  EMBASSY,  1100  HOUBS,  HOVEMBEB  30, 
1»T1 

Persons  present 

Ambassador  Smith,  Ambassador  Parsons. 
Mr.  Nitze.  Oeneral  Allison.  E>r.  Oarthoff, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Parr,  (Interpreter),  Mr. 
Krimer,  (Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov,  Academician  Shchu- 
lUn.  Oeneral  Trusov,  Mr.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  Ki- 
shllov, Mr.  Pavlov,  (Interpreter).  Mr.  Novl- 
kov.  (Interpreter). 

Academician  Stichukin  said  that  thanks 
to  the  joint  work  on  preparing  a  draft  text 
of  a  Treaty  (Agreement)  on  the  Limitation 
of  ABMs,  the  sides  had  lieen  able  to  agree 
on  a  number  of  provisions.  The  results  of 
this  work  had  been  confirmed  in  Moscow 
during  the  interval  between  Helsinki  and 
Vienna.  In  this  connection.  It  was  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  text  of  a  provision  In  which 
each  party  undertook  not  to  develop,  test, 
or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  their 
components.  This  provision  in  particular 
confirmed  the  importance  both  sides  at- 
tached to  preparing  a  draft  which  excluded 
the  possibility  of  the  deployment  of  ABM 
defenses  of  the  territory  of  a  country.  The 
next  provision  was  to  the  effect  that  each 
Party  undertook  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launching  more 
than  one  ABM  Interceptor  missile  at  a  time 
from  each  launcher,  nor  to  modify  deployed 
launchers  to  provide  them  with  such  a  capa- 
bility, nor  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  auto- 
matic or  semi-automatic  or  other  similar 
systems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Soviet  side  caimot  rec- 
ognize as  well-founded  the  proposal  of  the 
US  involving  an  obligation  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components.  The  subject  of  a  Treaty 
(Agreement)  could  only  be  a  specific  and 
concrete    limitation    of   ABM   systems.    It 


would  seem  that  prohibiting  ■"»»»•*>««"§  un- 
known, as  proposed  by  the  US  side,  would 
create  uncertainty  as  to  the  subject  of  tbe 
Treaty  (Agreement)  on  HtniMng  ABMi. 
Such  had  never  been  done  in  a  sertooi 
agreement.  If  systons  baaed  on  different 
technical  principles  should  subsequently 
appear,  they  could  be  discussed  additionally, 
as  provided  by  the  draft  Treaty. 
Subject:  Highlights  of  post  mill  plenary  con- 
versations—Nov  30. 

5.  KishUov  told  Oarthoff: 

That  Soviet  Proposed  addition  to  JDT  ar- 
ticle I  was  partial  substitute  for  article  V. 
paragraph  "C"  on  future  systems  which  So- 
viets still  reject. 

A-613 

Date:  December  4. 1971. 

Time:  1:30  p.m.— 1:45  pjxx. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 

Subject:  Special  working  group:  ABM. 

Participants: 

U.S.,  Mr.  David  Aaron.  USSR.  Mr.  V.  8. 
Chulltsky. 

Mr.  Chulitsky  also  made  a  strong  pitch  for 
dropping  Article  5,  para  3,  on  future  sys- 
tems. He  argued  that  it  was  unnecessary 
since  "no  one  Imew  what  future  systems 
might  be"  and  that  an  effort  to  include  "ev- 
erything" in  the  agreement  would  delay 
progress.  He  Insisted  that  future  systems 
could  be  dealt  with  In  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commission,  in  the  periodic  review 
conference,  or  in  follow-on  negotiations.  He 
also  argued  that  the  prohibition  on  air- 
based,  space-based,  land-based,  etc.  ABM 
systems  is  adequate  to  cover  the  problem  of 
future  systems.  The  only  insight  Mr.  Chu- 
lltsky offered  into  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
position  was  that  'it  is  difficult  to  argue 
with  the  technical  people"  that  unknown 
systems  should  be  proscribed. 

Mr.  Chulltsky  asked  if  the  U.S.  DelegaUon 
was  prepared  to  drop  Article  V,  para.  3.  I 
said  no,  we  considered  It  very  Important.  I 
reviewed  the  reasons  for  including  it  and  in- 
dicated that  the  Soviets  would  be  hearing 
more  from  our  Delegation  in  support  of  our 
position. 

Subject:  highlights  of  poet-plenary  conver- 
sations—December 4. 

5.  Chulltsky  made  strong  pitch  to  Aaron 
for  dropping  JDT  article  5  paragraph  3  on 
future  systems,  noting  it  was  "difficult  to 
argue  with  technical  people"  that  unknown 
systems  should  be  proscribed. 

Date:  December  7, 1971. 

Time:  1:20  to  3:30  p.m. 

Place:  Franziskaner  Restaurant  Vienna. 

Subject:  Effort  to  resolve  differences  on  the 

ABM  Joint  Draft  Text. 
Participants: 

U.S.  Ambassador  J.  Oraham  Parsons.  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 

USSR,  Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky.  Mr.  N.  8.  Ki- 
shllov. 

On  Article  V.  both  sides  reiterated  the 
strong  positions  which  they  hold  on  the 
question  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  future 
systems.  After  some  discussion,  Oarthoff 
asked  Kishllov  whether  Semenov  and  tbe 
Soviet  Delegation  might  be  willing  to  seek  a 
change  in  their  instructions  in  order  to 
accept  the  US  proposal.  Kishllov  and  Orin- 
evsky flatly  asserted  that  they  were  certain 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  side.  Oarthoff  stressed  this  was  a 
point  on  which  the  U.S.  side  felt  strongly, 
and  there  seemed  no  alternative  except  to 
retain  the  provision  in  brackets  for  later  res- 
olution, perhaps  at  higher  instance.  Klshl- 
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lov  urged  tbaX  mxat  way  be  found  to  express 
tlie  diffovnoe  over  this  point  In  Article  m 
rmttMT  tban  in  Article  V.  Oarthof  f  said  be 
thouctat  tt  would  probably  be  better  kept  In 
Article  V.  bat  the  povlblllty  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  Article  III  could  be  consid- 
ered. 

Date:  December  9. 1971. 

Time:  13:30-12:50  pjn. 

Plaee:  American  finbavy  Vienna. 

Subject:    Reaohring    differences    on    ABM 

Joint  Draft  Text. 
Fuiictpants: 

VS..  Ambaoador  J.  Graham  Parsons.  Dr. 
RayramdU  Qarthoff. 

1788R.  B«r.  O-A.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  VS.  Kl- 
■hllov. 

Moat  of  the  diacuasion  resolved  around  Ar- 
ticle n.  Orinevsl^^  began  by  delivering  a 
abort  speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
side  did  not  regard  the  article  as  necessary, 
t^^^  it  had  been  found  troublesome,  and 
xyt^X-  tt  was  something  of  a  concession  by  his 
side  even  to  be  making  the  effort  to  resolve 
differences.  Moreover,  it  was  related  to  the 
differences  contained  in  Article  V.  His  re- 
marks implied  that  members  of  his  Delega- 
tion believed  there  should  be  a  "tradeoff 
involving  the  U.S.  dropping  Para  3  of  Arti- 
cle V  in  exchange  for  Soviet  acceptance  of  a 
definitional  Article  n  as  proposed  by  the  US 
side.  Qarthoff  stated  again  that  the  US  side 
considered  Artkde  n  to  be  important,  that 
the  definitional  approach  was  non-prejudi- 
cial to  Soviet  as  well  as  American  positions 
on  other  articles  such  as  Article  V.  and  that 
the  US  position  on  Article  V  involved  a 
matter  of  important  substance  which  could 
not  be  "traded".  He  aso  said  that  while  we 
were  not  proposing  any  particular  "pack- 
age", Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  of  course  rec- 
ognised that  we  were  working  simultaneous- 
ly tm  possible  resolution  of  differences  on  a 
number  of  articles,  and  had  to  find  some 
combination  of  such  articles  which  would 
represent  in  the  eyes  of  both  Delegations  an 
equitable  balance  of  movement  on  various 
points  by  both  sides:  we  considered  that  Ar- 
ticle n  should  be  included  in  such  a  group 
of  articles.  Articles  V  and  VI,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  Article  in.  evidenUy  were  not 
ripe  tat  resolution  at  this  Ume.  Orinevsky 
nodded  understanding,  and  remarked  that 
his  side  would  need  to  address  Articles  II 
and  V  on  some  early  occasion,  but  that  our 
lnf(»mal  work  on  resolving  differences 
should  continue  and  would  be  the  best  way 
to  reach  agreement.  (In  these  remarks. 
Orinevsky  seemed  to  imply  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  his  Delegation  to  go  through  a 
ritual  of  trying  to  get  concessions  from  our 
side  on  Article  V  before  he  would  be  author- 
ized to  reach  an  agreement  accepting  the 
basic  US  position  on  Article  II.) 

Oarthoff  asked  if  there  were  further  reac- 
tions from  Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  to  the 
anX  remariu  he  had  made  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  text  passed  over  to  us  on  Decem- 
ber S.  Orinevslcy  said  there  were  not.  Oarth- 
off said  that  for  convenience  he  had  pre- 
pared a  typewritten  copy  refiecting  approxi- 
mately what  he  had  said  the  day  before. 
which  he  would  give  Orinevsky  and  Kishi- 
lov. Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  both  seemed 
dinppointed  on  hastily  reading  it.  but 
raised  no  new  considerations  (except  for 
Orinevsky's  dissatisfaction  with  the  word 
"counter",  which  Oarthoff— and  Kishilov— 
confirmed  had  been  used  throughout  in  our 
exchanges  without  objection  from  the 
Soviet  side. 


SALT  VI— U.S./USSR  Muh-Pleiiakt 
MnnifG  No.  7,  SoviR  Embassy 

1100  HOUItS.  DCC.  10.  1971 

Persons  present: 

Ambassador  Smith.  Ambassador  Parsons, 
Mr.  Nitae.  Dr.  Brown,  Oeneral  Allison.  Dr. 
<3arthoff.  Colonel  FitzOerald,  Mr.  Krlmer 
(Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov,  Academician  Shchu- 
kin.  Oeneral  Trusov,  Mr.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  Ki- 
shilov. Admiral  Sinetsky,  and  Mr.  Pavolv 
(Interpreter). 

STATmXHT  BY  DR.  BROWN,  DBC.  10.  1971 
I 

I  would  like  now.  Mr.  Minister,  to  address 
the  Inclusion  in  an  ABM  Agreement  of  con- 
straints on  the  deployment  of  possible 
future  types  of  ABM  systems. 
II 
The  U.S.  has  proposed  a  specific  provision 
to  deal  with  the  deployment  of  possible 
future  types  of  ABM  systems.  The  following 
langtiage  has  been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  as 
paragraph  3  of  Article  V: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components." 

The  two  sides  should  seek  an  agreement 
which  would  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
both  wide  area  and  thick  regional  ABM  de- 
fenses—and also  the  foundation  for  such  de- 
fenses—whether or  not  these  defense  sys- 
tems employ  devices  other  than  interceptor 
missiles,  launchers  and  radars  to  perform 
the  function  of  these  ABM  components. 

The  objective  of  the  U.S.  proposed  lan- 
guage is  to  avoid  a  situation  which  other- 
wise could  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ABM  agreement.  The  U.S.  Delegation 
believes  that  such  an  undertaking  is  neces- 
sary, especially  in  an  ABM  agreement  of  un- 
limited duration. 

Ill 
The  two  sides  have  an  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  take  a  step  forward  toward  compre- 
hensive arms  limitation— an  objective  often 
espoused  publicly  by  both  of  our  Oovem- 
menU.  We  should  not  pass  by  this  opportu- 
nity to  move  toward  fulfillment  of  that  ob- 
Jcctivc 

The  Soviet  side  has  objected  to  limits  on 
possible  future  ABM  systems  on  the  basis 
that  such  systems  are  defined  only  in  gener- 
al terms.  This  view  runs  contrary  to  the 
precedent  esUbUshed  in  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Seabeds  Treaty— to  which 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  are  Parties.  In  these 
treaties,  our  two  CJovemments  have  accept- 
ed obligations  banning  the  deployment  of 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"— a 
general  term  which  clearly  includes  possible 
future  systems.  The  rationale  supporting 
the  undertaking  of  those  obligations  applies 
fully  to  a  corresponding  undertaking  in  the 
case  of  possible  future  ABM  systems. 
IV 
Would  we  not  risk  undermining  the  viabil- 
ity and  durability  of  the  agreement  if  we  did 
not  foreclose  now  the  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  using  technologies  which  future  re- 
search may  prove  feasible? 

Though  one  cainnot— and  would  not  wish 
to— halt  scientific  progress,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  effects— which  the  U.S.  side  thinks 
would  be  beneficial— that  prohibiting  the 
deployment  of  such  types  of  systems  would 
have  in  inhibiting  a  race  to  develop  such 
systems.  We  believe  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  sides  to  avoid  deployment 
of  such  systems — deployment  that  could  cir- 


cumvent the  ABM  limitations  both  sides 
have  proposed.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
said  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Is  there 
not  merit  In  this  case  to  exercising  an  ounce 
of  prevention?  Must  we  wait  until  new  sys- 
tems are  ready  for  deployment— or  even 
being  deployed— before  we  consider  limiting 
them? 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  our 
common  objectives  would  be  better  served 
by  prohibiting  now  the  deployment  of  possi- 
ble future  types  of  ABM  systems. 

We  would  welcome  your  further  views  on 
these  matters. 

Date:  December  10, 1971. 
Time:  1:00-1:40  p.m. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  U.S.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze.  Dr. 
Harold  Brown. 
USSR,  Academician  A.  N.  Shchukln. 
Shchukin  said  he  disagreed  with  Brown's 
statement  on  future  systems.  He  thought 
general  definitions  where  one  couldn't  even 
mention  the  specific  system  to  which  they 
applied  were  unhelpful.  Brown  referred  to 
the  general  defintion  In  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  Shchukin  responded,  but  in  that 
case,  one  could  specify  systems  which  were 
within  the  meaning  of  "other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction."  These  Included  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  Brown  said 
that,  in  fact,  the  use  of  such  weapons  from 
outer  space  was  far  from  clear:  similarly, 
one  could  specify  systems  which  would  be 
included  within  the  general  definition 
"future  ABM  systems."  These  would  Include 
lasers  and  particle  accelerators. 

Shchukin  said  he  wished  to  get  at  the 
problem  in  another  way:  both  sides  agree 
that  there  should  not  be  territorial  de- 
fenses. The  Soviet  side  has  proposed  specific 
language  covering  this  in  Article  I;  thus,  the 
agreement  would  ban  the  deployment  of 
future  systems  in  a  manner  providing  a  ter- 
ritorial defense.  If.  however,  new  technology 
should  make  possible  components  carrying 
out  the  same  tasks  as  existing  components, 
but  perhaps  in  a  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  manner,  why  should  those  be  prohib- 
ited? We  are  not  prohibiting  ABM  compo- 
nents. 

Nitze  said  that  the  number  and  location  of 
ABM  components  would  be  limited  under 
Article  III  and  other  articles  of  the  agree- 
ments. Specifically,  in  the  case  of  an  NCA 
defense,  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  lim- 
ited to  100.  If  a  future  system  were  to  be  de- 
ployed which  performed  the  same  function 
as  existing  launchers  and  ABMs,  but  with- 
out interceptor  missiles,  for  example,  the 
limit  of  100  could  be  rendered  meaningless. 
Shchukin  suggested  that  were  such  future 
systems  to  reach  a  stage  where  they  could 
be  deployed,  the  question  would  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Commission,  through  which 
the  necessary  regulations  could  be  worked 
out. 

Nitze  said  he  wished  to  see  whether  he 
correctly  understood  what  it  was  that 
Shchukin  had  said.  Was  he  saying  that  the 
sides  would  agree  In  principle  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  should  not  be  un- 
dermined by  the  deployment  of  components 
capable  of  performing  functions  similar  to 
ABM  components:  that.  If  such  components 
reached  a  stage  of  development  such  that 
their  deployment  could  be  contemplated, 
the  issue  of  the  appropriate  manner  of  their 
regulation  would  be  referred  to  the  Stand- 
ing Commission;  and  that  no  such  deploy- 
ment would  take  place  until  such  regula- 
tions  had   been   agreed   by   <3ovemments 


through  the  Standing  Commission.  Shchu- 
kin said  that  If  it  were  necessary,  they  could 
agree  to  that,  though  it  was  not  clear  that 
he  was  holding  out  a  commitment  in  the 
treaty  to  that  effect. 

A-644 
Date:  December  13, 1971. 
Time:  3:30  p.m. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 
Subject:    December    13    meeting    of    JDT 

Working  Oroup. 
Participants: 

U.S.,  Ambassador  Parsons,  Mr.  Shaw,  Dr. 
Wade,  Mr.  Aaron.  Lt.  Col.  Leard,  Mr.  Parr 
(Interpreter). 

U.S.S.R.,  B4r.  Orinevsky,  Col.  Anyutin, 
Col.  Surikov.  Col.  Baranovsky,  Mr.  Obuk- 
hov,  Mr.  Artemiev  (Interpreter),  Mr.  Tushin 
(Interpreter). 

Turning  to  Article  II,  Mr.  Orinevsky  said 
the  purpose  of  this  article  should  be  clear. 
It  was  a  listing  of  the  ABM  components  lim- 
ited under  other  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. On  December  6  the  Soviet  side  re- 
ceived the  U.S.  revised  draft  text  of  Article 
II.  Mr.  Orinevsky  said  that  the  Soviets  had 
paid  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  complete- 
ly unacceptable  concept  of  "indistinguish- 
able from"  was  absent  from  that  U.S.  draft. 
However,  said  Mr.  Orinevsky,  aU  four  sub- 
paragraphs of  Article  II,  paragraph  1,  have 
the  term  "or  deployed."  Such  a  provision  is, 
as  careful  analysis  shows,  capable  only  of 
causing  misunderstanding  and  hampering 
compliance. 

Mr.  Orinevsky  said  that  it  was  well  Icnown 
that  ABM  systems  were  extremely  complex 
and  must  be  tested.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be 
deployed  without  testing  In  an  ABM  mode. 
National  means,  he  said  are  sufficient  to 
detect  such  testing.  Mr.  Orinevsky  therefore 
had  two  questions:  What  concrete  meaning 
Is  attached  to  the  idea  of  "or  deployed."  Ac- 
cording to  what  characteristics  would  de- 
ployments at  ABM  sites  be  considered  ABM 
components  if  they  were  not  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode;  i.e.,  intercepting  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  flight  trajectory? 

Mr.  Orinevsky  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  text  of  Article  II,  paragraph  1  (b)  and 
(d),  preserved  the  language  "of  a  type  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode."  Mr.  Orinevsky  asked 
what  this  language  meant  since  the  Soviet 
side  assumed  that  ABM  components  must 
be  tested. 

Turning  to  paragraph  2  of  Article  II.  Mr. 
Orinevsky  said  the  idea  in  paragraph  2(c) 
referring  to  "development"  was  superfluous. 
He  noted  that  at  one  time  the  US  Delega- 
tion spoke  to  the  fact  that  the  development 
stage  to  a  large  extent  coincided  with  the 
testing  stage.  The  Soviet  side  believed  that 
the  testing  stage  was  the  stage  which  coin- 
cides with  development  Insofar  as  national 
means  of  verification  are  concerned.  Thus, 
Mr.  Orinevsky  proposed  that  the  term  "de- 
velopment" be  excluded  from  paragraph 
2(c). 

Mr.  Orinevsky  noted  that  the  initial  part 
of  the  US  paragraph  2  of  Article  n  said  that 
the  content  of  that  paragraph  did  not  apply 
to  all  of  paragraph  1.  He  recalled  that  it 
once  applied  to  all  of  paragraph  1  and  asked 
the  reason  for  the  change. 

Mr.  Orinevsky  then  read  a  Soviet  pro- 
posed version  of  Article  II  as  follows: 

AHicle  It 
1.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty: 
(a)  an  ABM  system  is  a  system  specially 
constructed  and  deployed  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  and  including  the  following 


components— ABM      interceptor      missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars: 

(b)  ABM  interceptor  missiles  are  intercep- 
tor missiles  specially  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role; 

(c)  ABM  launchers  are  launchers  specially 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  interceptor  missiles; 

(d)  ABM  radars  are  radars  specially  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role. 

2.  The  systems  and  components  listed  in 
paragraph  I  of  this  Article  shall  include 
those  which  are:  (a)  operational:  (b)  under 
construction;  (c)  undergoing  testing;  (d)  un- 
dergoing overhaul,  repair,  or  conversion;  (e) 
moth  balled. 

Mr.  Orinevsky  said  that  he  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  side  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  was  made  in  a  con- 
structive spirit.  He  said  it  was  more  precise 
than  the  U.S.  draft. 

He  noted,  however,  that  the  structure  of 
the  Article  had  much  in  common  with  the 
UJS.  draft  and  that  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  Article  also  had  much  In  common  with 
the  U.S.  draft. 

Mr.  Orinevsky  said  that  the  key  merit  of 
the  Soviet  proposal  was  that  It  formulated 
in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  manner  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Treaty  by  listing  the 
ABM  systems  and  components  to  be  limited. 

In  particular,  a  feature  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  U.S.  draft  was  that 
paragraph  1(a)  of  the  Soviet  draft  presented 
a  comprehensive  description  of  ABM  com- 
ponents— i.e.,  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars— to  avoid 
misunderstanding  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Orinevsky  noted 
that  paragraph  3  of  Article  V  should  be  ex- 
cluded since  it  is  quite  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviet  side. 

Ambassador  Parsons  said  he  recognized 
the  importance  of  Article  II  which  Mr. 
Orinevsky  had  addressed  at  length  today  in 
justification  of  the  Soviet  text.  A  great  deal 
of  effort  has  gone  into  this  Article  at  all 
levels  of  both  delegations  and  it  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length.  The  Soviet  pro- 
posal tabled  today  would  be  carefully  stud- 
ied. A  response  to  it  deserved  careful  prepa- 
ration. Therefore,  Ambassador  Parsons  pro- 
posed to  come  back  to  It  at  another  time. 

A-847 
Date:  December  14, 1971. 
Time:  1:20-2:10  p.m. 
Place:  American  Embassy,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 
Participants: 

U.S.,  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 

USSR,  Academician  A.N.  Shchukin. 

Shchukin  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
important  at  this  stage  of  the  negotiations 
to  dot  the  "i's."  He  said  that  his  remarks 
this  morning  on  the  subject  of  submarines 
and  SLBMs  had  been  for  that  purpose.  He 
had  tried  to  be  precise  about  what  was  and 
what  was  not  within  the  negotiating  limits 
of  possibility  in  this  phase.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  deal  with  submarines,  but  he  had 
meant  to  Indicate  that  SLBMs  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent category.  It  was  important  for  us  to 
realize  this  before  we  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington over  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Nitze  noted,  in  connection  with  Shchu- 
kln's  comments  on  the  subject  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  dotting  "i's."  that  in  his  comments 
this  morning  on  future  systems  he  had  em- 
phasized the  inappropriateness  of  this  sub- 
ject for  treaty  language:  was  his  emphasis 
on  the  word  "treaty"  meant  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a  minute  or  protocol  dealing 
with  that  subject?  Shchukin  said  this  had 


not  been  his  intent.  He  said  that  even 
thought  he  felt  we  could  swamp  ourselves 
by  getting  into  excessive  detail  on  some  sub- 
jects. In  the  case  of  future  systems,  he  felt 
we  needed  to  discuss  the  subject  with  more 
precision.  In  particular,  he  thought  we 
should  discuss  optical  systems;  they  repre- 
sent current  technology  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  meeting  certain  ABM  tasks.  Nitze 
said  that  our  suggested  language  for  Article 
V,  paragraph  (c),  would  apply  to  optical  sys- 
tems only  If  they  substitute  for  ABM 
radars,  not  if  they  were  used  as  adjuncts  to 
radars.  Shchukin  said  that  he  assumed  I 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  would  prevent  optical  systems 
from  being  completely  substituUble  for 
radars.  Brown  said  this  was  correct.  He  sug- 
gested that  new  technology  such  as  lasers 
would  first  be  developed  to  handle  easier 
tasks  such  as  anti-aircraft  tasks  before  being 
developed  to  handle  the  more  difficult  tasks 
Involved  in  ABM  defense,  and  wondered 
whether,  under  the  Soviet  aversion  to  limit- 
ing air  defense,  they  meant  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  limit  such  systems  even  if 
they  were  usable  for  ABM. 

Shchukin  went  on  to  say  that  speaking 
entirely  on  his  own  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  his  Delegation,  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  provide  that  if  components  based 
on  new  technology  were  developed  which 
could  substitute  for  the  components  limited 
under  Article  III.  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Standing  Commission  and 
agreements  thereon  reached  by  CJovem- 
ments so  that  there  would  be  no  circumven- 
tion of  the  limitations  of  Article  III.  This, 
together  with  such  provisions  as  the  prohi- 
bitions on  rapid  reload,  should  take  care  of 
the  problem. 

A-662 

SALT  VI— U  A/U.S.S.R.  "Troika"  MxTrnrc 

No.  I 

D.S.  EMBASSY,  1100  HOX7RS.  DBCDOBR  14.  19Tt 

Pertons  present 

Ambassador  Smith.  Nitze,  Brown.  Allison. 
Oarthoff,  Krlmer. 

Minister  Semenov,  Shchukin,  Trusov.  Ki- 
shilov. Pavlov. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  our  talks  if 
the  U.S.  side  would  submit  a  constructive 
proposal,  taking  into  account  also  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Soviet  side  during  that 
period.  I  have  another  small  remark.  Al- 
though Dr.  Brown  said  that  the  question  of 
future  ABM  systems,  which  do  not  Include 
launchers,  radars,  and  interceptors,  has  al- 
ready been  discussed,  I  wUl  allow  myself  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  this  is  all  about  In 
concrete  terms.  In  what  does  the  U.S.  side 
see  a  danger  In  the  absence  of  a  provision  on 
this  account  In  the  treaty?  If  these  systems 
cannot  be  defined  now,  except  that  they  are 
not  something  known  today,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  draft  treaty  includes  a 
number  of  clear  limitations  and  constraints 
not  to  deploy  territorial  ABM  systems,  not 
to  give  the  capability  for  rapid  reload,  etc., 
is  it  not  sufficient  to  have  such  limitations? 
To  be  sure,  including  in  the  treaty  a  provi- 
sion covering  something  that  Is  not  known 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  considerations, 
and  therefore  this  proposition  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  treaty. 

A-663 
Date:  December  17, 1971. 
Time:  12:30-12:50  p.m. 
Place:  American  Embassy,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT, 
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Futidpaotc 
Uja.  Or.  Raymond  L.  QvtboU. 
USSR.  Mr.  NJ8.  KiihQov. 
TM  AP"  JZ>T.—'Wt  dlaciuaed  the  drait 
Aitide  I  for  aome  time.  I  told  Klatailov  it 
light  be  poHlble  to  drop  the  word  "baae" 
from  the  aentence  I  had  given  him  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  but  only  if  a  new  clause 
««re  added  to  the  aentence  to  the  effect 
^ii»t   In   yA^wtinw   to   undertaking   not   to 
deploy  ABM  ayatems  for  a  thick  redonal  de- 
fense or  defense  of  the  territory  of  the 
country,  they  would  alao  undertake  not  to 
provide  a  baae  for  auch  defenses.  Kiahllov 
acieed  to  craiatder  that  ausgeation.  without 
oommenUng  on  it  at  this  time.  He  objected 
mgain  to  the  reference  to  ABM  "compo- 
noita"  in  the  formulation  I  had  given  him 
earlier,  and  I  aaid  that  with  the  addition  I 
was  now  suggesting  it  might  be  possible  to 
drop    the    word    components,    since    they 
wouM  be  inchided  in  the  "base".  KiahUov 
n\^  that  there  had  been  disnuwions  and  dis- 
putes over  the  my»'!'"g  of  the  expression 
"thick"  defoise  of  a  region.  I  argued  that 
the  concept  was  dear,  and  that  we  could  not 
expect  predidon  in  auch  reference.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ezpreaaion.  "defenae  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  country"  waa  clear  but  not  pre- 
dae:  if.  for  example,  some  particular  small 
area  of  a  country  waa  included,  a  defense 
covering  the  malor  part  of  the  country 
would  still  be  a  "defense  of  the  territory  of 
the  country".  Klshllov  agreed.  He  contin- 
ued, however,  to  press  on  the  question  of 
clarifying  what  we  meant  by  a  "thick"  re- 
giooal  defense.  He  asked  whether,  for  exam- 
ple, we  considered  the  preaent  Moscow  ABM 
defmse  to  be  "thick".  I  said  that  we  did  not, 
and  in  other  specific  provisioos  were  press- 
ing for  dear  constraints  which  would  insure 
against  the  Moscow  system— or  any  other 
ABM  deployment  by  either  side— becoming 
a  thick  defenae  of  a  region.  KiahUov  said  he 
found  that  clarification  helpful,  but  still 
thought  we  needed  to  find  some  way  to 
make  more  dear  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Klshllov  emphasixed  the  difficulty  that 
his  Delegation  continued  to  have  with  Arti- 
de  n.  I  re-emphaaiied  its  importance  from 
our  atandpoint,  and  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
posals  should  provide  a  base  for  a  mutually 
acceptable  agreement.  We  did  not  have  time 
to  diacuaa  the  specific  issues.  Kishilov  did. 
however,  for  the  second  time  suggest  that 
movement  <m  resolving  the  problem  caused 
by  our  proposed  addition  to  Article  V  might 
hdp  to  resolve  the  impaaae  over  Article  IL 
KiahQov  aaked  whether  under  our  propos- 
al it  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  one 
radar  in  a  BCAHC.  I  assured  him  that  it  was 
indeed  allowed,  ao  long  as  the  radar  or 
radars  remained  within  the  three  kilometer 
dicle.  Kiahllov  aaid  there  had  been  some 
uncertainty  in  his  Delegation  on  this  point. 
On  future  ABM  ayatems,  I  suggested  to 
KiahUov  the  ponlbility  of  a  new  approach 
to  meeting  the  iasue.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  dear  and  explidt  under- 
standing, for  example  in  an  agreed  minute. 
that  neither  side  would  deploy  a  future 
ABM  system  or  components  without  prior 
consultation  and  mutual  agreement  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission.  Kishi- 
lov aeemed  quite  interested  in  this  possibili- 
ty.  He  asked,   for  clarification,   if   I   had 
indeed  aaid  that  auch  an  agreement  could  be 
In  a  separate  understanding  and  if  not  in 
the  treaty.  I  made  dear  that  I  was  not 
making  an  official  proposal,  but  he  had  cor- 
rectly described  the  suggestion  I  was  ad- 
vancing.  I   stressed   that   I   was  speaking 
about  consultation  and  mutual  agreement. 
Kishilov  suggested  perhaps  the  language 
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could  indicate  that  the  matter  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  Standing  Commiaalon  for  its 
"determination".  Kishilov  then  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  same  technique  could  be 
used  to  handle  OLPARs.  I  said  that  it 
seemed  to  me  this  was  an  idea  that  could  be 
considered. 

A-467 
Date:  December  17, 1971. 
Time:  7:30-11:00  p.m. 
Place:  Park  Hotel,  Baden. 
Subject:  SALT. 
Partidpants: 

VS.,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Garthoff. 

USSR.  Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky. 

Futurt  ABM  Syttem*  and  OPAJU—Orin- 
evsky  referred  to  the  conversation  I  had  had 
that  morning  with  Kishilov,  concerning  a 
possible  alternative  approach  for  handling 
future  ABM  systems  and  future  OliPARs. 
He  thought  that  the  idea  of  handling  both 
these  matters  through  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission,  rather  than  through 
explicit  treaty  provisions,  offered  a  possible 
resolution  to  our  differences.  He  initially  re- 
ferred to  the  idea  of  "declarations"  in  the 
negotiating  record,  but  I  noted  that  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  for  an  explicitly  agreed 
understandlnr.  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
an  agreed  minute.  Orinevsky  said  that  he 
understood,  and  that  the  precise  form  of 
the  understanding  was  not  so  important.  I 
emphasized  that  the  suggestion  was  for  con- 
sultation and  agreement  prior  to  any  de- 
ployment of  future  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents, or  of  OLPARs.  Orinevsky  acknowl- 
edged his  understanding  on  that  score. 

Dk.  1971. 
Subject:  Orinevsky  comments  on  SALT. 

11.  Future  ABM  systems  and  OLPARs: 
Grinevaky  referred  to  previous  Kiahllov- 
Garthoff  conversation  concerning  a  possible 
alternative  approach  for  handling  future 
arms  systems  and  future  OLPARs.  He 
thought  idea  of  handling  both  these  mat- 
ters through  consultation  and  agreement  in 
standing  consulUtive  commission,  prior  to 
any  deployment  of  future  ABM  systems  or 
components,  or  of  OLPARs.  rather  than 
through  explicit  treaty  provisions,  offered 
pMsible  resolution  to  differences. 

A-«72 
Date:  December  20, 1971. 
Time:  12:30  to  1:00  p.m. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Vienna. 
Subject:  Smith-Semenov  Post  Mini-Plenary 

Conversation. 
Participants: 

U.S.  Ambassador  Gerard  O.  Smith;  Mr. 
William  D.  Krimer,  Interpreter. 

UJS.SJI.:  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  VJS. 
Semenov;  Mr.  V.  S.  Artemiev.  Interpeter. 

On  the  future  systems  problem.  Smith 
said  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  problem  was 
not  so  far  off  and  not  so  amorphous  as  Se- 
menov had  suggested  this  morning.  In  his 
statement  this  morning  Semenov  had  said 
that  he  had  not  been  precise  enough;  how- 
ever, if  he  would  read  Dr.  Brown's  sUte- 
ment  of  today  carefully,  he  would  find  that 
one  example  given  had  referred  to  lasers. 
Smith  was  sure  that  Soviet  scientists  could 
also  think  of  some  other  possible  future  sys- 
tems. It  was  Smith's  feeling  that  if,  as  Se- 
menov had  suggested,  this  problem  were  left 
to  subsequent  handling  in  the  Standing 
Commission  or  in  some  other  way,  this 
would  amount  to  saying  that  we  would  have 
to  put  off  agreement  on  this  problem  until 
some  time  in  the  future.  He  believed  that 
there  would  be  a  tendency  on  both  sides  to 
do  their  best  to  design  systems  that  would 


not  be  limited  by  a  treaty.  He  was  sure  that 
Semenov  would  recall  the  experience  gained 
in  the  Naval  Treaty  during  the  1930'a  De- 
signers had  then  gone  to  work  to  design 
around  the  Treaty.  Semenov  aaked  If  Smith 
had  in  mind  a  circumvention  of  a  treaty. 
Smith  said  that  technically  this  would  not 
be  a  circumvention,  but  more  like  a  hunting 
license  to  find  ways  of  doing  things  that 
were  not  prohibited  by  an   international 
treaty.  He  had  once  heard  General  Eisen- 
hower say  that  wars  have  a  dynamic  of  their 
own,  and  he  believed  that  weapons  design 
also  developed  a  dynamic  of  its  own.  Where 
a  certain  field  was  not  prohibited  by  an 
international    agreement,   there   would   be 
strong  thrusts  to  push  development  as  far 
as   technology    permitted.    Smith   believed 
that  what  both  our  countries  should  be 
doing  was  to  stop  evolution  of  military  tech- 
nology in  a  direction  that  was  dangerous  to 
us  both.  Therefore,  he  had  hoped  that  if  we 
could  condude  a  first  arrangement   that 
would  establish  quantiUtive  limits  only  for 
the  most  part,  and  leam  to  live  with  it.  in 
time  we  would  also  be  able  to  get  control  of 
qualitative  aspects.  In  the  matter  of  future 
ABM  systems,  which  had  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, it  was  in  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries to  outlaw  them  before  they  were  bom. 
Semenov  said  that  we   would  evidently 
need  to  develop  our  exchanges  on  this  ques- 
tion further.  Frankly  speaking,  however,  he 
could  not  understand  why  we  should  permit 
a  deadlock  on  Article  II  to  stop  us  from 
moving  ahead  on  other  questions.  He  did 
not  understand  the  practical  reasons  for 
permitting  this  situation  to  develop.  Was  it 
Smith's  position  that  agreement  on  some 
other  articles  could  possibly  be  binding  on 
the  sides  in  regard  to  Article  n?  As  for  the 
Soviet  position,  on  the  interim  freeze,  for 
example,  it  amounted  to  reaching  agree- 
ment as  much  as  poaaible.  to  agree  on  what 
could  be  agreed,  with  a  \'iew  to  leaving 
enough  time  and  energy  for  concentrating 
on  the  Important  main  questions  which  had 
not  yet  been  agreed  and  hopefully  solving 
them.  We  simply  did  not  have  enough  time 
left  to  negotiate  in  a  classical  manner,  i.e.. 
"packaging"  or  trading  articles.  After  all, 
they  would  in  any  case  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  accepUbUity  of  their  subject 
matter  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or,  more 
precisely,  on  the  basis  of  their  acceptability 
for  both  sides.  He  would  be  in  a  much  easier 
position  if  he  could  tell  his  authorities  that 
the  following  two,  three  or  four  questions 
required   concentrated   work   and   decision 
and  they  could  be  settled  without  touching 
upon  others.  They  were  complicated  enough 
in  themselves  and  it  would  be  simpler  to 
single  out  the  individual  questions  rather 
than  present  them  in  a  package  approach. 
The  very  process  of  consideration  was  com- 
plex and  our  failure  to  achieve  progress 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
those  who  regarded  our  negotiations  with  a 
certain  degree  of  skepticism,  especially  since 
nothing  like  this  sort  of  a  deadlock  had  hap- 
pened before.  He  would  like  to  approach 
this  matter  from  this  angle  and  would  hope 
that  the  U.S.  position  on  central  questions 
would  develop  with  due  consideration  of  the 
Soviet  views  which  had  been  expressed  here 
In  Vienna. 

Smith  said  that  when  he  returned  to 
Washington,  Semenov  could  be  sure  that  he 
would  very  much  bear  in  mind  the  consider- 
ations the  Soviet  side  had  expressed  here; 
he  had  been  informed  that  he  would  be  put 
to  work  on  the  day  he  arrived.  Regarding 
Semenov's  statement  of  moving  from  easier 
clauses  to  more  difficult  ones,  he  recalled 


that  this  had  been  said  in  connection  with 
moving  from  easier  articles  to  Article  lU. 
but  he  did  not  recall  that  it  also  applied  to 
moving  on  to  leaa  difficult  artides  such  as 
Artlde  U.  If  Semenov's  people  were  ready 
to  reach  agreement  ad  referendum  along 
the  linea  advanced  during  the  first  Kishllov- 
Oarthoff  meeting  here  in  Vienna,  he  was 
mm  we  could  atill  make  some  progress  even 
before  our  departure  for  home.  It  was  his 
uuuctBLaiiuliiK  that  Kishilov  and  Garthoff 
would  lunch  together  today,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

Semenov  said  he  did  not  recall  the  subject 
matter  discussed  at  the  first  meeting  of  our 
Executive  Secretaries  at  this  Vienna  phase 
but  in  any  case,  "let  them  worlc" 

SALT  VI— U.S./UJ3.S.R.  Mnn-PLXWAHY 
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Persons  present 

Ambaaaador  Smith,  Ambassador  Parsons, 
IiCr.  Nitze,  Dr.  Brown,  General  Alliaon.  Dr. 
Garthoff,  Colonel  FitzGerald.  Mr.  Krimer 
(Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov,  Academician  Shchu- 
kin.  General  Trusov,  Mr.  Orinevsky.  Mr.  Ki- 
shilov, Colonel  Anyutin.  Mr.  Artemiev,  (In- 
terpreter). Mr.  Novikov  (Military  Interpret- 
er). 

Minister  Semenov  said,  in  regard  to  other 
ABM  systems,  suppose  that  the  draft  treaty 
on  limiting  ABM  systems  had  a  provision  on 
limiting  systems  other  than  those  now 
known  which  use  interceptors  and  launch- 
ers. What  would  result  from  such  a  provi- 
sion? Undoubtedly,  such  a  provision  would 
create  the  grounds  for  endless  argiiments, 
uncertainties,  and  suspicions  with  all  the 
undesirable  implications  for  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  asked  if  the 
sides  could  in  working  out  a  draft  ABM 
Treaty  advocate  such  a  situation.  He  also 
asked  if  the  goal  of  the  two  Delegations 
isn't  Just  the  opposite,  that  is.  to  reach 
agreement  on  limiting  luiown  ABM  systems 
referred  to  in  Article  III  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  Certainly  such  limitations  on  known 
ABM  systems  constitute  a  factor  for  relax- 
ing intematlonsLl  tension  and  curbing  the 
race  in  strategic  arms  and  limiting  them. 
Such  a  responsible  international  document 
as  a  treaty  on  limiting  ABMs  must  be  pre- 
cise as  to  the  subject  of  the  agreement  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  This  would 
ensure  the  viability  of  a  treaty  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  national  security 
of  the  sides. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  has  repeatedly  asked  what  the 
U.S.  side  has  in  mind  specifically  under 
other  ABM  systems.  This  question  has 
never  been  answered.  He  asked  how  then 
could  an  ABM  treaty  include  a  provision 
about  whose  content  the  sides  do  not  have 
the  vaguest  notion?  References  had  been 
made  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty.  In  the  Soviet  view  these  ref- 
erences were  not  convincing.  The  Outer 
Space  and  Seabed  Treaties  had  as  their  sub- 
ject obligations  of  a  much  more  general 
nature  than  ABM  systems.  They  dealt  with 
a  ban  on  emplacement  in  outer  space  and  on 
the  seabeds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
that  is,  nuclear,  bacteriological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Cteuld  the  sides  include  in  an 
ABM  Treaty  the  unknown  without  risk  of 
making  the  treaty  indefinite  and  amor- 
phous? On  December  10  the  Soviet  side  had 
already  noted  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  negotiations.  We  should  ask  ourselves 


the  question:  By  induding  other  systems  in 
an  ABM  Treaty,  would  we  not  be  placing 
ourselves  in  the  position  that  the  people 
refer  to  in  the  saying  "Go  I  know  not  where, 
bring  I  know  not  what?"  The  sides  cannot 
and  must  not  engage  in  discussion  of  ques- 
tions not  known  to  anyone.  The  task  faced 
by  the  two  sides  is  to  erect  reliable  barriers 
against  deplo}rment  of  known  ABM  compo- 
nents in  excess  of  the  levels  defined  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  sides 
undertake  obligations  not  to  create  a  terri- 
torial ABM  system  and  to  limit  ABM  de- 
ployments around  capitals  by  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  draft  treaty. 

Minister  Semenov  then  asked  what  would 
be  done  if  something  appears  in  the  future 
that  the  sides  should  talk  about.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  draft  ABM  Treaty  envisaged 
provisions  on  this  score.  Both  sides  recog- 
nize that  the  Treaty  on  limiting  ABMs 
would  be  of  unlimited  duration.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  supplementa- 
ry and  regular  review  when  the  need  arises. 
Artides  XUI  and  XTV,  which  are  prelimi- 
narily agreed  to,  provide  for  such  review.  If 
it  should  appear  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  a  provision  prohibiting 
or  limiting  other  ABM  comF>onents  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  luiown,  this  can  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  the  provision  on  review. 

Minister  Semenov  declared  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  possibility  of  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  sides  have 
agreed  in  the  Joint  Draft  Text  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  should  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. This  is  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  Arti- 
cle XV  which  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
withdrawal  by  either  side  if  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  have  Jeopardized  its  supreme  inter- 
ests. This  provision  is  customarily  Included 
in  such  major  inner-state  documents  of  this 
kind.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
May  20  Agreement,  as  well  as  with  the 
agreed  provisions  of  the  draft  ABM  Treaty, 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  should,  in  principle, 
be  an  Independent  document.  The  conclu- 
sion which  ensues  from  this  is  that  inclusion 
In  Article  XV  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  a 
provision  malcing  operation  of  the  Treaty 
dependent  on  the  achievement  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  respect  to  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  is  without  foundation. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  at  Helsinki 
the  sides  had  advanced  to  a  certain  degree 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  Joint  Draft 
Text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  although  the  cen- 
tral questions  were  not  resolved.  Recently, 
here  in  Vienna,  despite  a  number  of  con- 
structive proposals  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
side,  there  has,  in  fact,  been  practically  no 
forward  movement  in  working  out  the  Joint 
Draft  Text  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Should  such 
a  situation  persist  it  could  create  an  impres- 
sion of  destructiveness  of  approach  in 
regard  to  this  question  which,  in  the  Soviet 
view,  should  be  avoided. 

Ambassador  Smith  thought  that  Mr.  Nitze 
might  have  some  observations  in  regard  to 
Academician  Shchukin's  intervention  earli- 
er today. 

Mr.  Nitze  said  he  wanted  to  make  only  a 
partial  answer  to  one  of  the  points  ad- 
dressed by  Academician  Shchukin  today. 
Under  Article  III  of  the  U.S.  proposed  text 
for  an  ABM  treaty,  the  two  sides  could 
deploy  ABM  defenses  for  either  the  capital 
or  a  limited  number  of  ICBM  silos.  In  either 
case  there  would  be  a  limitation  of  four 
MARCs  in  the  general  areas  specified  in  Ar- 
tlde HI.  MAR(^  so  limited  as  to  number 
and  geographical  locations  would  fully  meet 


the  conoema  both  aidea  have  in  regard  to 
the  pennltted  ABM  radars  being  used  aa  the 
baaia  for  develoixnent  of  an  ABM  defenae  of 
the  territory  of  the  country  or  for  a  thick 
defense  of  a  region. 

Minister  Semenov  asked  if  the  U.S.  side 
tuid  any  other  considerations  to  present. 

Ambassador  Smith  said  that  was  all  the 
U.S.  wanted  to  present  at  this  time. 

A-677 
Date:  December  20, 1971. 
Time:  1:4(V-3:S0  pjn. 
Place:  Franziakaner  Restaurant  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 
Participants: 

US:  Ambassador  J.  Graham  Parsons,  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Garthoff. 

USSR:  Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky.  Mr.  N.  S.  Kl- 
shllov. 

AKTtCLX  U  or  THX  ABM  JDT 

Following  the  mini-plenary  meeting  earli- 
er that  day,  (3arthoff  had  given  Grinevaky  a 
revised  draft  Article  II  (see  attachment). 
Orinevsky  noted  that  there  were  three 
problems  remaining.  First,  sub-paragraph 
(a)  used  the  simple  expression  "to  counter" 
strategic  ballistic  missiles.  He  ssiid  that  he 
was  not  sure  if  this  formulation  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  Delegation;  he  did  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility,  but  he  did  suggest— aa 
he  had  done  in  his  dinner  conversation  with 
Garthoff  on  December  17— use  of  the  ex- 
pression "serving  to  counter  .  .  .".  Garthoff 
in  turn  said  that  inclusion  of  the  word 
"serving"  might  be  acceptable  to  this  side, 
but  this  was  uncertain— that  the  simple  ex- 
pression "to  counter"  seemed  clear  enough 
and  was  acceptable  to  the  US  side.  He  there- 
fore urged  Grinevsky  to  see  if  it  was  accept- 
able to  the  Soviet  side,  and  meanwhile  both 
could  continue  to  think  about  "serving"  as  a 
possible  addition. 

Grinevsky  stated  that  the  second  problem 
was  the  absence  of  a  connective  between  the 
subparagraph  defining  ABM  sjrstems,  and 
the  three  subparagraphs  following  which 
defined  components.  His  Delegation  strong- 
ly believed  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
nective such  as  "namely"  or  "consisting  of". 
Garthoff  stated  that  the  American  side  did 
not  consider  that  a  connective  of  this  kind 
was  either  necessary  or  desirable.  If,  howev- 
er, there  were  to  be  one,  it  should  l>e  pre- 
cise. Therefore,  he  suggested,  we  might  con- 
sider use  of  the  phrase  "currently  consisting 
of"  as  a  connective.  This  was  dearly  a  new 
thought  to  Grinevsky  and  Kishilov  and 
they  appeared  uncertain  of  the  reaction  of 
their  side.  Garthoff  noted  that  the  Soviet 
side,  as  well  as  the  American,  recognized 
that  their  could  be  future  ayatema,  and 
while  the  question  of  constraints  on  future 
systems  would  be  settled  elsewhere  than  in 
Article  II.  the  correct  way  of  indicating  a 
valid  connection  t>etween  components  and 
systems  in  Article  II  would  be  to  indude  the 
word  "currently".  Orinevslty  agreed  to  take 
up  this  possibility  with  his  Delegation. 

The  third  point  which  Grinevsky  raised 
was  the  handling  of  "testing"  in  the  three 
sub-paragraphs  dealing  with  ABM  compo- 
nents. Grinevsky  noted  that  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Garthoff  on  December  17,  the  ex- 
pression "tested  and  deployed"  had  been  in- 
duded  in  the  first  half  of  each  of  the  three 
sub-paragraphs;  it  was  absent  in  the  draft 
they  had  been  given  earlier  that  day.  Garth- 
off aclcnowledged  that  fact,  and  said  that  we 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  include  the 
words  "tested  and",  but  he  believed  that  if 
the  Soviet  side  strongly  wanted  them  in- 
duded.  we  could  proliably  agree.  We  could 
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not.  however,  recmrd  that  reference  to 
•tested"  M  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  "or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode."  Orin- 
evaky  indicated  that  was  precisely  what  he 
was  about  to  sugtest.  The  American  partici- 
pants vigorously  argued  for  the  need  to  in- 
clude this  additional  phase,  and  with  no 
promise  of  success  the  Soviet  participants 
agreed  to  try  this  approach  with  their  Dele- 


AVnCU  V  OP  THX  ABM  JVT 

Orinevsky  raised  the  question  of  dealing 
with  future  ABM  systems  through  sUte- 
ments  on  the  record  concerning  consulta- 
tion prior  to  deployment  in  the  Standing 
Commission.  Oarthoff  noted  that  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  had  advanced  in  this  re- 
spect was  for  an  agreed  minute:  formal  ple- 
nary statements  might  be  used,  but  in  any 
case  there  must  be  a  clear  agreed  mutual 
understanding  that,  prior  to  any  deploy- 
ment of  future  systems  and  components, 
there  would  be  consultation  and  agreement 
in  the  Standing  ConsulUUve  Commission. 
Orinevsky  admowledged  this,  and  said  that 
perhaps  an  agreed  minute  could  be  used.  He 
did  i«naifc  that  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion about  the  precise  action  to  be  taken 
through  the  Standing  Commission.  Garth- 
off  again  noted  that  his  suggestion  was  for 
consultation  and  agreement  prior  to  any 
such  deployment  Orinevsky  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  think  further  about  this 
matter,  but  that  the  approach  suggested 
was  of  interest. 

SALT  VI 
Subject-  Smith-Semenov  post  mini-plenary 
conversation.  Dec.  20. 
1.  Summary:  In  discussion  mostly  devoted 
to  Semenov  pressing  to  narrow  differences 
in  drafting  Joint  of  text  Smith  raised  and 
argued  for  control  of  our  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. End  summary. 

3.  On  future  systems  problem.  Smith  said 
it  seemed  the  problem  was  not  so  far  off  and 
not  so  amorphous  as  Semenov  had  suggest- 
ed that  morning.  In  his  statement  Semenov 
had  said  that  we  had  not  been  precise:  how- 
ever, if  he  would  recall  Dr.  Brown's  state- 
ment carefully,  he  would  find  one  example 
given,  referring  to  lasers.  Smith  was  sure 
that  Soviet  scientists  could  also  think  of 
other    possible    future    systems.    It    was 
Smith's  feeling  that  if.  as  Semenov  has  sug- 
gested, this  problem  were  left  to  subsequent 
handling  in  the  standing  commission  or  in 
some   other   way,   this   would   amount   to 
saying  that  we  would  have  to  put  off  agree- 
ment on  this  problem  until  some  time  in  the 
future.  He  Ijelleved  there  would  be  a  tenden- 
cy on  both  sides  to  do  their  best  to  design 
systems  that  would  not  be  limited  by  a 
treaty.  Semenov  asked  if  Smith  had  In  mind 
a  curcumvention  of  a  treaty.  Smith  said 
that  technically  it  would  not  be  a  circum- 
vention, but  more  like  a  "hunting  license" 
to  find  ways  of  doing  things  not  prohibited 
by  treaty.  He  believed  weapons  design  devel- 
oped a  dynamic  of  its  own.  Where  a  ceitain 
field  was  not  prohibited  by  an  international 
agreement  there  would  be  strong  thrusts  to 
push  development  as  far  as  technology  per- 
mitted. Smith  believed  that  what  both  our 
countries  should  be  doing  was  to  stop  evolu- 
tion of  military  technology  in  a  direction 
that  was  dangerous  to  us  both.  Therefore, 
he  had  hoped  that  if  we  could  conclude  a 
first    arrangement    that    would    establish 
quantitative  limits  for  the  most  part,  and 
learn  to  live  with  it,  in  time  we  would  also 
be  able  to  get  control  of  qualitative  aspects. 
In   the   matter   of   future   ABM   systems, 
which  had  not  yet  been  developed,  it  was  in 


the  Interests  of  both  countries  to  outlay 
them  before  they  were  bom. 

A-678 
Date:  December  21. 1971. 
Ttane:  12:30-2:30  pjn..  American  Embassy. 

Vienna. 
Place:     5:00-7:00    p.m..     Soviet    Embassy. 

Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT  Joint  Draft  Texts. 
Participants: 

US:  Ambassador  J.  Oraham  Parsons.  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 

USSR:  Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  Kl- 
shilov. 

AKTICLB  V  OP  TRK  ABM  JOT 

Orinevsky  asked  if  the  American  side  had 
proposed  language  for  the  suggested  sepa- 
rate agreed  understanding  on  future  ABM 
systems.  Oarthoff  said  he  could  provide  an 
illustrative  draft  statement,  couched  In  the 
form  of  a  sUtement  by  the  US  Delegation 
and  incorporating  the  draft  of  an  Agreed 
Minute.  He  was  providing  this  language  at 
Soviet  request  for  consideration  by  both 
Delegations  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  im- 
passe over  the  American  proposal  for  a 
third  paragraph  in  Article  V.  (See  attach- 
ment) 

In  the  later  session,  Orinevsky  and  Kishi- 
lov  said  that  the  Soviet  side  would  continue 
to  study  this  possible  approach  for  dealing 
with  future  ABM  systems.  In  conjunction 
with  discussion  (described  below)  of  a  possi- 
ble Agreed  Minute  in  connection  with  Arti- 
cle IX,  Orinevsky  asked  if  the  US  side  was 
prepared  to  do  the  same  for  Article  V  and 
Article  VI.  Oarthoff  noted  that  an  agreed 
text  of  such  a  supplementary  understanding 
had  been  reached  with  resi>ect  to  article  IX, 
and  if  the  Soviet  side  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  language  proposed  earlier  that  day,  we 
were  prepared  to  delete  Article  V(3)  on  an 
ad  referendum  basis.  Orinevsky,  however, 
said  that  the  Soviet  side  needed  to  study 
this  matter  further,  and  it  was  left  there. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  said  on  several 
occasions  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  proposal 
by  the  United  SUtes  to  include  a  provision 
in  the  ABM  agreement  prohibiting  ABM 
systems  in  the  future  which  would  use  de- 
vices other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform 
the  functions  of  those  components.  In  order 
to  contribute  to  negotiating  progress,  while 
maintaining  our  basic  position  on  this 
matter,  the  U.S.  side  is  willing  to  drop  Arti- 
cle V(3)  if  there  is  a  clear  agreed  under- 
standing as  part  of  the  negotiating  record. 
An  Agreed  Minute  could  read  as  follows: 

The  Parties  agree  that  the  deployment 
limitations  undertaken  in  Article  I  and  Arti- 
cle III  are  not  to  be  circumvented  by  deploy- 
ment of  components  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  for  countering  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  flight  trajectory.  They  agree  that  if 
such  components  are  developed  and  the 
question  of  deployment  arises,  neither  side 
will  initiate  such  deployment  without  prior 
consultation  and  agreement  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission. 

SALT  VI— US/USSR  Troika  No.  2.  U.SJ3JI. 
Embassy 

1100  RODIIS.  JAKUART  11.  1973 

Participants: 

US:  Ambassador  Smith.  Ambassador 
Farley.  Mr.  Nitze.  General  Allison.  Dr. 
Oarthoff,  Mr.  Krimer  (Interpreter). 

USSR:  Minister  Semenov,  Academician 
Shchukln,  General  Trusov.  Mr.  Kishilov, 
Mr.  Bratchikov  (Interpreter). 


Semenov  once  again  turned  the  floor  over 
to  Academician  Shchukln. 

Shchutin  said  that  the  Soviet  Delegation 
had  repeatedly  sUted  its  position  concern- 
ing the  paragraph  3  of  Article  V  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  side.  This  dealt  with  so-called 
"other  systems".  The  Soviet  side  continues 
to  believe  that  only  quite  specific  ABM 
system  components  of  which  each  side  had 
a  clear  idea  could  be  included  in  an  ABM 
treaty.  Any  attempt  to  include  unknown 
matters  in  such  a  treaty  were  bound  to  lead 
to  misunderstandings,  arguments  and  suspi- 
cion with  all  the  undesirable  consequences 
ensuing  therefrom,  consequences  for  the  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries.  The 
Soviet  side  had  already  said  that  in  the 
event  some  concrete  questions  arose  in  this 
regard,  they  could  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  accordance  with  Article  XIII  of  the 
Joint  draft  text  of  the  ABM  treaty.  For  this 
reason  the  Soviet  Delegation  continues  to 
consider  this  point  "not  suitable"  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  draft  ABM  treaty  we  were  nego- 
tiating. 

Semenov  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful  if  he  made  a  few  concluding  re- 
marks. First,  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Nitze  and  General  Allison  today  would  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Soviet  side,  and  he 
hoped  to  return  to  them  at  a  future  mee^ 
ing.  Second,  on  the  question  of  other  sys- 
tems discussed  by  Shchukln,  the  Soviet  side 
would  not  object  to  turning  it  over  for  dis- 
cussion in  special  worlUng  group  and  other 
exchanges. 

Avibassador  Smith  said  he  wanted  to  re- 
verse himself  and  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reply  to  General  Trusov's  mention  of  Dr. 
Brown's  remarlcs.  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Brown,  he  would  like  to  say  approximately 
what  he  thought  Brown  would  have  said  if 
he  were  there.  It  appeared  to  us  that  Just  as 
General  Trusov  had  said  that  what  might 
appear  to  be  insignificant  to  some,  could 
appear  to  be  very  significant  to  others,  it 
could  also  be  said  that  what  might  be  con- 
sidered by  one  side  to  be  superfluous,  could 
be  considered  to  be  indispensable  by  the 
other.  If  he  had  understood  General  Trusov 
correctly,  he  had  said  that  restraints  on 
other  large  phased-array  radars  were  super- 
fluous because  under  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  one  could  not  deploy 
such  radars  for  ABM  use.  However,  if  his 
principle  was  correct,  it  seemed  to  Smith 
that  we  were  wasting  a  lot  of  time  discuss- 
ing specific  provisions  instead  of  limiting 
ourselves  to  just  general  statements.  He 
found  it  hard  to  reconcile  General  Trusov's 
remarks  on  generalizations  with  Shchukin's 
suggestion  for  specific  qualitative  restric- 
tions on  ABM  interceptors  and  radars.  In 
that  case  one  could  hold  it  suificient  to 
simply  say  that  a  given  system  was  labeled 
for  ICBM  defense.  This,  in  short,  is  what 
Smith  believed  Brown  would  have  said  in 
reply. 

Nitze  said  he  had  understood  from  Shchu- 
kin's remarks  that  he  believed  that  if  ABM 
components  other  than  radars,  interceptors 
and  launchers  were  developed,  they  could 
appropriately  be  the  subject  of  consultSr 
tions  under  Article  XIII.  However,  if  such 
components  were  developed  and  could,  in 
fact,  be  deployed  in  a  manner  to  circumvent 
the  specific  limitations  of  Article  III  of  the 
treaty,  would  it  not  be  appropriate  that 
they  also  be  subject  to  agreement  between 
our  Governments? 


USDELSALT.  IISS 


212.  "Troika"  meeting  January  11  attend- 
ed by  Semenov,  Shchukln,  Trusov.  Kishilov 
and  Interpreter,  and  Smith.  Farley,  Nitze, 
Allison,  Oarthoff  and  interpreter.  In  re- 
questing Troika  format.  Semenov  had  indi- 
cated his  delegation  wished  to  discuss  ABM 
radars.  Presentations  by  Soviet  side  in  fact 
extended  to  most  aspects  of  differences  on 
draft  ABM  treaty. 

11.  Shchukln  then  addressed  US  article  V 
(3)  on  future  ABM  systems,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  as  "other"  systems.  He  again 
argued  that  any  attempt  to  include  un- 
known matters  are  bound  to  lead  to  misun- 
derstandings and  suspicions.  If  questions 
arose  they  could  be  discussed  in  siccordance 
with  article  XIII  (concerning  standing  con- 
sultative commission).  Accordingly,  Soviet 
delegation  considered  this  proposed  provi- 
sion "not  suitable"  for  inclusion  in  the 
treaty. 

14.  Nitze  noted  that  if  future  ABM  compo- 
nents are  subject  to  Joint  consultative  com- 
mission consultations  under  article  XIII 
would  it  not  be  appropriate  that  they  also 
be  subject  to  agreement  between  our  gov- 
ernments. 

A-710 
Date:  January  11,  1972. 
Time:  7:30-10:30  p.m. 
Place:  Drei  Husaren  Restaurant,  Vienna. 
Subject:  Narrowing  Differences  in  SALT. 

Participants: 

US:  Ambassador  J.  Oraham  Parsons,  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Oarthoff. 

USSR:  Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  Ki- 
shilov. 

rnrniuc  abm  ststzms 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. Kishilov,  whom  Oarthoff  had  advised 
earlier  that  day  that  the  US  side  might  wish 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  formulation 
provided  in  December,  pressed  on  what 
these  changes  would  l>e.  He  asked  if  Oart- 
hoff had  a  new  text.  The  latter  replied  in 
the  negative.  Kishilov  then  produced  a  text 
from  his  pocket,  which  on  quick  inspection 
turned  out  to  be  a  Soviet  translation  of  the 
language  which  Oarthoff  had  provided  in 
mid-December.  He  asked  Oarthoff  to  mark 
the  changes  which  the  American  side  would 
wish  to  make.  Garthoff  repeated  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  provide  a  new  text,  and 
would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  However,  he 
would  point  out  some  things  that  might  be 
rendered  more  precisely.  He  then  suggested 
that,  for  example,  rather  than  referring  to 
"consultation  and  agreement  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission",  it  would  t>e 
better  to  refer  to  consultation  in  the  Com- 
mission and  agreement  between  the  Parties. 
Orinevsky  nodded  understanding.  Garthoff 
said  that  no  doubt  certain  other  editorial 
improvements  could  be  made,  concerning 
precise  reference  to  ABM  components,  etc 
In  general,  the  formulation  could  probably 
be  refined  in  a  number  of  ways;  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  it  contained. 
Orinevsky  then  suggested  a  "simplified"  ap- 
proach, which  both  he  and  Kishilov  point- 
edly (and  no  doubt  disingenuously)  said 
they  had  just  worked  out  on  the  way  to  the 
restaurant.  The  gist  of  Orinevsky 's  sugges- 
tion was  that  if  the  occasion  should  arise  to 
consider  such  other  systems,  they  could  be 
considered  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  in  accordance  with  Article  XIII 
(conveying  the  Commission's  mandate). 
Oarthoff  asked  what  would  happen  if  such 


consultation  did  not  lead  to  an  agreed  con- 
clusion. Would  a  party,  wishing  to  deploy 
such  a  system,  be  able  to  do  so  or  not?  Orin- 
evsky said  that  was  a  question  which  did  not 
need  to  be  asked,  that  the  whole  question 
was  at  present  hypothetical.  Oarthoff  said 
that  such  systems  might  at  present  be  hypo- 
thetical, but  the  treaty  as  a  whole  either 
would  or  would  not  allow  a  party  to  deploy 
some  presently  unidentified  ABM  system  or 
component  at  a  future  time  if  the  matter 
were  not  resolved  through  consultation. 
Orinevsky  said  that  it  could  do  so.  and  that 
the  other  side  always  had  the  recourse  of 
"Article  XV"  (withdrawal).  Garthoff  and 
Parsons  noted  that  withdrawal  would  be  a 
rather  severe  action,  and  while  always  avail- 
able as  a  last  resort,  should  not  l>e  relied 
upon  as  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  could 
be  resolved  in  other  ways.  Oarthoff  suggest- 
ed that  instead  of  reljring  on  Article  XV.  re- 
liance should  be  placed  on  Article  XTV 
(amendment).  He  suggested  that  perhaps  an 
Agreed  Minute  might  refer  to  l>oth  Articles 
XIII  and  XIV.  At  this  point,  the  conversa- 
tion divided  into  separate  discussions  be- 
tween Parsons  and  Orinevsky  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Garthoff  and  Kishilov  on  the 
other.  While  Orinevsky  was  adamant  on 
resting  with  Article  Xin,  KishUov  (initiaUy) 
agreed  with  Garthoff  on  possible  resort  to 
Article  Xrv.  When  the  two  conversations 
again  merged,  this  discrepancy  came  to 
light,  and  after  brief  spirited  and  disjointed 
exchanges,  Kishilov  agreed  with  Orinevsky 
that  the  attempt  to  word  a  formulation  con- 
cerning Article  XTV  "had  not  worked  out". 
Orinevslyr  said  that  the  treaty  referred  to 
ABM  systems,  which  were  defined  in  Article 
II.  It  could  not  deal  with  unknown  other 
systems.  Garthoff  challenged  this  interpre- 
tation on  two  grounds:  first,  the  treaty  dealt 
not  only  with  AMB  systems  comprising 
components  identified  in  Article  II,  but  all 
ABM  systems:  second,  the  issue  did  not  con- 
cern "other"  systems,  but  rather  future 
ABM  systems.  He  asked  Orinevsky  whether 
In  the  light  of  Articles  I,  II,  and  III,  Orin- 
evsky considered  that  a  party  would  have 
the  right— assuming  consultations  were  held 
and  did  not  lead  to  agreement— to  deploy  all 
around  the  country,  say,  a  thousand  sta- 
tions for  firing  anti-ballistic  missile  laser  in- 
terceptor beams.  Grinevsky  said  no,  it  would 
not  have  such  a  right.  But  he  countered,  it 
should  be  able  to  place  "telescopes".  Garth- 
off asked  If  he  meant  sensors  which  could 
serve  the  role  played  by  ABM  radars,  and 
Grinevsky  replied  that  was  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Also,  "other"  systems  might  or  might 
not  be  for  ABM  purposes,  but  the  US 
wanted  to  have  a  veto  over  them.  Oarthoff 
remarked  ttiat  he  had  noted  that  morning 
constant  Soviet  reference  to  "other"  sys- 
tems rather  than  "future"  systems.  But  the 
two  issues  should  not  be  confused.  If  there 
were  a  question  as  to  whether  some  system 
was  in  fact  an  ABM  system  or  component  or 
not,  that  would  clearly  be  a  subject  for  con- 
sultation, and  if  there  were  a  serious  diver- 
gence perhaps  there  would  be  need  for  re- 
course to  withdrawal,  as  Orinevsky  had  sug- 
gested. However,  what  Garthoff  was  refer- 
ring to— and  what  the  US  was  particularly 
concerned  about— was  precisely  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  of  some  new  Icind  in 
the  future.  Oarthoff  repeated  his  reference 
to  laser  ABM  interceptors  as  an  example.  In 
a  side  conversation,  Grinevsky  Indicated  to 
Parsons  his  own  tinderstanding  of  our  con- 
cern, but  implied  that  other  (presumably 
military)  members  of  his  Delegation  were 
unyielding,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  an 
actual  problem  at  this  time. 


In  a  briefer  separate  conversation.  Kishi- 
lov conceded  that  Articles  I.  n.  and  m  to- 
gether would  ban  future  ABM  systems  or 
components.  (Comment  The  confuskm  and 
discrepancy  between  the  Soviet  participants 
over  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  Artldes 
I.  II.  and  in  of  the  ABM  draft  Treaty  with 
respect  to  future  ABM  systems,  and  owr 
possible  solutions,  seem  to  indicate  ahaenoe 
of  a  clear  and  thought-through  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  the 
present  time.) 

Oarthoff  emphasised,  and  Parsons  caa- 
curred.  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
common   imderstanding   between   the  two 
E>elegations  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  Ar- 
ticles I.  II.  and  HI  on  future  ABM  sjrstems, 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  position  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the 
differences  which  had  emerged  in  the  dis- 
cussion (as  indicated  above),  OrinevslLy  reaf- 
firmed the  interest  and  readiness  of  the 
Soviet  side  to  continue  discussion  directed 
at  reaching  a  solution  on  this  subject  Orin- 
evsky specifically  endorsed  Oarthofrs  state- 
ment that  this  subject  should  be  resolved  In 
the  current  phase  of  the  talks. 
Date:  January  14, 1972. 
Place:  Amerian  Embassy,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 
Participants:   U.S.— BCrs.   PhUlp  J.   Farley, 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze. 
USSR— Academician  A.  N.  Shchukln. 

I  said  it  might  be  helpful  if  he  could  dis- 
cuss further  his  last  statement  at  today's 
session;  I  had  said  I  thought  it  was  clear  but 
wanted  to  be  sure.  I  said  that  as  I  under- 
stood it,  he  was  sajring  that  under  Article 
III  and  in  the  Ught  of  ArUcle  I,  ABM  sys- 
tems could  not  be  deployed  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Article  III.  Shchukln  Interjected 
"and  also  in  the  light  of  Article  II. "  I  went 
on  to  say  "and  therefore,  if  new  systems 
reached  a  stage  where  they  could  be  de- 
ployed, they  would  be  the  subject  of  appro- 
priate  action  under  Articles  XIH  and  XIV." 
Shchukln  said  that  was  right;  he  pointed 
out,  however,  that  this  did  not  prohibit  the 
deployment  of  a  telescope,  for  instance,  in 
support  of  a  radar.  He  was  not  sure  that  de- 
plojring  a  telescope  would  provide  any  bene- 
fits because  of  weather  problems,  but  there 
were  some  who  had  an  opposite  view.  De- 
ployment of  such  a  telecscope  would  clearly 
not  substitute  for  a  radar.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  lasers  could  perhaps  have  some  addi- 
tive function  in  detection  or  tracking,  but  in 
his  opinion,  could  not  substitute  for  a  radar. 
He  said  he  was  not  a  laser  expert,  but  had 
gone  through  the  basic  computations  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
required  to  project  a  radar  beam  capable  of 
melting  and  RV  at  appropriate  distance  was 
so  immense  as  to  be  beyond  any  foreseeable 
practical  technology. 

Date:  14  January  1972. 

Place:  U.S.  Embassy,  Vienna. 

Subject:  SALT 

Participants:  U.S.— Lt  General  R.  B.  Allison. 

Colonel  C.  O.  PitzOerald,  Lt  Colonel  F. 

P.  DeSimone. 
USSR— Gen-Lt  K.  A.  Trusov,  Colonel  B.  T. 

Surikov,  Colonel  S.  Barano>'sky. 

rrrrnu  ststdis 
I  asked  Trusov  If  he  could  repeat,  so  that  I 
could  be  sure  of  understanding.  Academi- 
cian. Shchuldn's  mini-plenary  statement 
concerning  future  ABM  systems.  Trusov  af- 
firmed the  Soviet  position  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  disctiss  limiting  systems  which  are 
now  nonexistent,  and  that  if  and  when  such 
systems  appear  their  limitation  would  be 
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■object  to  dtacuHton  under  tbe  proriiiona  of 
AitldM  zm  end  ZIV  of  the  Draft  ABM 
Treaty. 

Date:  14  January  1973. 

naee:  VS.  Kmbaanr.  Vienna. 

Subjact:  8ALT 

PartidiiantK  UjS.— Aabaaaador  J.  Oraham 

PaiMoa.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oartbof f . 
nSBR-Mr.  O.  A.  Ortnenky,  Mr.  N.  8.  Kl- 
ahllov. 

On  the  question  of  future  ABM  syBtems, 
Ktohflov  asked  Oarthoff  if  be  had  the  re- 
vised Amolcan  mtHWsed  language  for  an 
agreed  undentandtnc  When  Oarthoff  said 
be  did  not.  Orlnevaky  luoduced  a  Soviet 
draft,  based  doe^  upon  (but  not  identical 
with)  the  statement  made  in  the  meeting 
that  momiv  by  Academician  Shcbukln. 
The  statement  read: 

"With  a  view  to  oisurinc  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  contained  in  Articles  I 
and  m  of  the  Tteaty  on  the  UmiUtion  of 
ABM  systems,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  of  the  emertence  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  other  principles  questions  of  their 
limitation  may  be  discussed  further  in  sc- 
cordanoe  with  Articles  zm  and  XIV  of  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

Oarthoff  and  Parsons  said  they  thotight 
this  suggestion  was  helpful,  and  promised  to 
give  it  consideration.  The  Soviet  parUd- 
pants  wanted  to  know  when  they  could  re- 
ceive American  reaction  or  an  alternative 
formulation,  and  Oarthoff  and  Parsons  said 
perliaps  within  a  few  days. 

SALT  VI 
m/ussK  imra-PLiiiAaT  mbtixg  ho.  i4 

IV S.  Etebassy.  1100  Hours.  January  14, 
1073) 

PtftOHM  Pr€9€nts 

ftm^— ^•-  Smith.  Ambassador  Farley. 
Ambassador  Parsons.  Mr.  Nitze,  General  Al- 
lison. Dr.  Oarthoff,  Colcmel  FitzGerald,  U. 
Cokmel  DeSimone  (Military  Interpreter), 
Mr.  Krlmer  (Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov,  Academician  Shchu- 
kin.  Oeneral  Trusov,  Mr.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  Ki- 
shilov.  Colonel  Surikov,  Colonel  Baran- 
ovaky,  Mr.  Bratchikov  (Interpreter),  Mr. 
Klyukin  (Interpreto-). 

Academician  ShtAukin  said  he  had  a  very 
brief  comment  to  make.  At  the  January  11 
mf^Jng,  Mr.  Nttze  had  asked  the  question 
whether  so<aUed  "other  ABM  means" 
would  be  a  subject  not  only  for  appropriate 
consultation  but  also  for  agreement.  Both 
sides  agree  that  they  should  assume  obliga- 
tions not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  except  as 
iwtwkled  in  ArUde  m  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  In  order  to  insure  implementation 
of  this  provisiim  of  the  Treaty,  the  sides 
could,  in  the  event  of  the  emergence  of 
ABM  systems  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
other  physical  principles,  further  discuss 
the  question  of  their  limitation  in  accord- 
ance with  Articles  Xm  and  XIV  of  the 
draft  ABM  Treaty. 

Ambatiodor  Smith  asked  Mi.  Nitze  If  he 
had  any  further  olxervations  to  make  on 
this  score. 

Mr.  HiUe  said  no,  he  thought  Academi- 
cian Shchukin's  words  had  been  clear. 


Date:  January  20, 1973. 
Place:  Stadtkrug  Restaurant,  Vienna. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  United  States— Ambassador  J. 
Oraham    Parstms.    Dr.    Raymond    L. 
Oarthoff. 
USSR— Mr.  OJL  Orinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  Kishl- 
lov. 

runnts  ASM  STSTEMS 
Orinevsky  then  asked  about  the  subject  of 
"other"  or  future  ABM  systems.  Oarthoff 
suggested  that  before  discussing  the  sub- 
stance of  a  formulation,  all  four  partici- 
panU  agree  not  to  leave  the  table  until  they 
had  agreed  among  themselves  on  a  text. 
This  suggestion,  made  in  a  light  vein,  was 
agreed  upon.  Oarthoff  then  asked  if  the 
Soviet  partidpanU  had  a  response  to  the 
most  recent  American  suggestions,  made  on 
January  21  In  response  to  the  Soviet  propos- 
al of  that  date.  Kishilov  then  produced  a 
draft  statement,  accepting  all  but  one  of  the 
earlier  American  suggestions.  The  one  point 
of  difference  was  inclusion  of  the  words 
"the  question  of  before  "specific  limita- 
tions". Oarthoff  then  said  that  he  also  had 
a  new  text  to  present,  one  which  was  in 
most  respecU  identical  with  the  one  which 
Kishilov  and  Orinevsky  had  Just  provided, 
but  that  it  did  Include  a  few  changes  from 
the  earlier  American  proposals.  First  was  an 
editorial   simplification,   referring   to   "the 
treaty"  rather  than  "the  treaty  on  the  limi- 
tation of  ABM  systems".  Orinevsky  agreed 
to  the  change.  Second  was  a  change  from 
"and"  to  "or"  in  the  listing  of  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars.  Third  was  the  addition  for  clarifica- 
tion of  a  clause  reading  "to  perform  the 
functions  of  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers  or  ABM  radars."  as  a  penultimate 
clause.  The  US  had  no  other  changes  to  sug- 
gest, but  he  did  ask  for  the  deletion  of  the 
words   "the   question   of"    from    the   new 
Soviet  draft.  Orinevsky  agreed  to  that  dele- 
tion, and  to  the  substitution  of  "or"  for 
"and".  He  could  not,  however,  agree  to  the 
other  newly  proposed  addition,  and  asked 
why  it  had  been  advanced.  Oarthoff  ex- 
plained that  it  was  intended  to  make  more 
precise  the  intention  of  the  sentence,  which 
he  believed  both  sides  shared,  that  we  were 
talking   about   future   system   components 
which  might  take  the  place  of  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,   ABM  launchers  or  ABM 
radars.  He  recalled  Orinevsky  "s  earlier  refer- 
ence to  telescopes  supplementing  but  not 
supplanting  radars,  and  noted  that  we  be- 
lieved this  additional  language  would  help 
make  more  clear  that  additional  elements  of 
such  kinds  were  not  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence. Orinevsky  said  that  he  now  under- 
stood, but  could  state  definitely  that  his 
Delegation  would  not  wish  to  make  such  an 
addition  to  the  sentence.  The  American  side 
evidently  had  not  considered  such  an  addi- 
tion necessary  when  it  provided  the  earlier 
formulation,  and  the  Soviet  side  did  not 
consider  it  necessary.  He  noted  that  the  sen- 
tence already  makes  clear  that  reference  is 
to  future  ABM  system  components  other 
than  the  three  indicated  in  the  sentence 
and  in  Article  II  of  the  treaty.  Article  II 
made  clear  that  these  are  the  three  compo- 
nents currently  comprising  ABM  systems, 
and  the  language  under  discussion  made 
clear  that  it  was  referring  to  precisely  such 
system  components  other  than  the  three 
current  ones  which  were  listed.  He  strongly 
urged  that  the  American  side  not  pursue 
this  proposed  addition.  He  also  commented 
that  his  side  had  now  accepted  the  earlier 
American  formulation  completely,  and  in 
fact  had  accepted  the  American  position  on 


the  subject  entirely,  save  only  that  it  would 
be  a  Jointly  agreed  interpretation  rather 
than  a  paragraph  in  the  treaty.  Oarthoff 
and  Parsons  agreed  to  report  that  fact  to 
the  American  Delegation,  and  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  proposed.  (The  text  of 
the  agreed  formulation  is  attached  as  At- 
tachment 1.) 

Agreed  Interpretive  Statement  on  Future 
ABM  Systems 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  system  compo- 
nents except  as  provided  in  Article  III  of 
the  Treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  event 
ABM  system  components  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  are  created  in  the  future,  spe- 
cific limitations  on  such  system  components 
would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Date:  January  31, 1971. 

Place:  American  Embassy,  Vienna. 

Subject:  SALT  Commimique  and  Other 
Matters. 

Participants:  U.S.— Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarth- 
off. 

U.SJS.R.— Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  N.  S.  Ki- 
shilov. 

rUTUKK  ABM  STSTXMS 

I  asked  if  the  Soviet  side  had  anything 
new  to  suggest  on  this  problem.  Orinevsky 
(repeating  Kishllov's  suggestion  of  Satur- 
day) proposed  deleting  the  second  bracketed 
difference  by  referring  to  "them"  or  "their" 
instead  of  repeating  the  disputed  reference 
to  systems  and/or  components.  I  comment- 
ed that  that  would  not  resolve  the  problem. 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  we  needed  a  fresh 
approach,  first  survey  the  problem  and  see 
if  we  agreed  on  the  substance  of  the 
matter— which  I  believed  we  did— and  then 
find  appropriate  language  to  express  this 
agreed  position.  (See  attachment  2  for  talk- 
ing points  I  used.)  Orinevsky  saw  that  I  was 
speaking  from  prepared  notes,  and  seemed 
Interested.  I  thereupon  gave  him  a  copy 
noting  that  this  was  not  a  formal  transmit- 
tal from  my  Delegation,  but  if  it  would  help 
him  to  see  precisely  what  I  was  saying,  I 
would  be  happy  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
notes.  After  reading  the  talking  points, 
Orinevsky  said  that  he  believed  there  was 
complete  agreement.  I  thereupon  gave  him 
a  text  of  a  new  proposed  formulation,  based 
on  the  chain  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
talking  points  (see  attachment  3).  At  this 
point,  Orinevsky  expressed  some  concern  at 
the  changed  formulation,  noting  that  we 
were  agreed  on  a  number  of  parts  of  the 
text  we  had  been  working  on  over  the  past 
week  or  so.  1  repeated  that  while  we  had 
seemed  to  come  close  to  agreement  we  had 
not  yet  achieved  it.  We  hoped  that  the  out- 
line of  considerations  and  new  text  based 
upon  them  might  find  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe in  which  we  had  found  ourselves. 

Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  made  the  point  in 
particular  that  there  was  no  reference  at  all 
to  ABM  systems  in  the  latest  formulation. 
On  Friday,  we  had  still  accepted  reference 
to  systems  and  their  components  In  the  in- 
troductory clause,  while  objecting  to  a  refer- 
ence to  systems  in  the  other  two  clauses. 
Now  it  was  absent  altogether.  We  referred 
to  systems  as  well  as  components  in  Article 
II  and  that  they  referred  to  systems  as  well 
as  components  in  Article  III.  Kishilov  then 
noted  that  the  American  proposed  language 
for  paragraph  3  of  Article  V  referred  to  sys- 
tems. Orinevsky  remarked  that  suspicions 
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arose  among  some  members  of  his  Delega- 
tion by  the  new  American  aversion  to  in- 
cluding a  reference  to  systems.  I  assured 
Orinevsky  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
any  such  concern,  and  that  we  were  focus- 
ing on  system  components  since  it  was  un- 
likely that  a  system  would  change  aU  at 
once.  Moreover,  the  specific  limitations  in 
the  agreement  pertained  particularly  to 
components.  Kishilov  noted  that  many  of 
the  articles  referred  to  "ABM  systems  and 
their  components". 

Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  agreed  to  report 
the  new  language  to  their  Delegation,  and 
to  present  arguments  for  it  and  the  gist  of 
the  talking  points. 

Date:  February  1, 1972. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Vietuia. 
Subject:  SALT.  ABM  Levels,  Radar  Limita- 
tions, Future  Systems. 
Participants:  U.S.— Lt  Gen  R.  B.  Allison,  Lt 

Col  F.  P.  DeSimone. 
USSR— Oen-Lt  K.  A.  Trusov,  DepMln  P.  S. 
Pleshakov  (part-time),  Lt  Col  A.  A. 
Chesnokov. 
I  brought  up  the  matter  of  future  ABM 
systems  as  another  possible  problem  in  this 
category,  noting  the  recent  discussions  con- 
cerning an  agreed  interpretive  statement  on 
the  subject.  I  said  I  thought  we  could  agree 
on  this  matter  If  each  side  understood  what 
the  other  had  in  mind,  and  asked  Trusov  if 
he  agreed  with  me.  He  said  that  we  had  un- 
derstood one  another  earlier  but  now 
seemed  to  disagree  because  of  a  word  prob- 
lem, and  went  on  to  speak  at  some  length 
about  the  changing  terminology  in  the 
future  systems  paragraph.  He  dwelt  primar- 
ily on  the  subjects  of  "systems",  "compo- 
nents", and  "devices."  I  olwerved  that  both 
sides  have  had  a  clear  understanding  for 
some  time  that  within  the  context  of  our 
negotiations  when  we  speak  of  an  ABM 
system  we  are  referring  to  a  system  made  up 
of  three  components— ABM  Launchers. 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radars. 
We  also  appear  to  agree  that  substituting  a 
different  component  for  one  of  these  three 
in  the  future  would  result  in  what  we  refer 
to  as  a  "future"  or  "other"  ABM  system.  It 
seems,  I  said,  that  with  that  understanding 
our  Delegations  should  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
set  of  words  for  the  Interpretive  statement. 
Trusov  agreed  with  my  oljservation  and  said 
that  the  same  words— "other  systems  and 
their  components"— should  be  used  consist- 
ently, since  that  was  a  clear  expression  of 
what  was  meant,  as  well  as  the  wording  in 
which  the  question  had  originally  been 
raised. 

Date:  February  1,  1972. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy,  Vienna. 

Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:   United  States— Mr.   Paul   H. 

Nitze. 
USSR— Academician  A.  N.  Shchukin. 

Shchukin  said  that  what  he  particularly 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  was  the  question 
of  future  systems.  He  felt  that  could  and 
should  be  resolved  prior  to  the  time  we 
leave  Vienna.  He  said  that  concern  had 
arisen  in  their  Delegation  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  refuse  to  include  language  re- 
ferring to  "sjrstems"  and  insisted  upon  re- 
stricting the  language  to  cover  only  "compo- 
nents." He  said  that  this  appeared  to  raise 
the  "telescope  issue"  which  we  had  dis- 
cussed with  Harold  Brown.  I  said  I  thought 
that  concern  was  covered  by  our  proposed 
phrase  "substitute  for."  He  asked  why  we 
opposed  reference  to  "systems." 


I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  substantive  difference  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides.  It  seemed  to  me  to  l>e 
most  likely  that  if  something  new  were  to 
become  possible  in  the  future,  that  this 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  substitute 
for  either  launchers  or  interceptors  or 
radars,  but  not  for  all  three.  Shchukin  said 
he  thought  there  were  only  two  categories 
involved:  one  was  interceptor /launchers,  the 
other  radars.  He  could  not  conceive  of  a 
system  which  would  substitute  for  a  launch- 
er and  not  substitute  for  an  interceptor  as 
well.  He  said  that  if  a  new  system  were  de- 
veloped which  could  substitute  either  for 
radars  or  for  interceptor/launchers,  this 
would  be  a  new  system  and,  as  such,  subject 
to  Articles  XIII  and  XTV. 

I  said  my  concern  sprang  from  different 
grounds.  As  I  understood  it,  the  word 
"system"  in  Russian  usage  conveyed  the 
thought  of  the  entire  panoply  of  elements 
deployed  to  counter  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  components  in  flight  trajectory.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  language  which  they 
had  proposed  would  not  necessarily  cover  a 
situation  where  the  "system"  in  this  sense 
comprised  radars,  interceptor /launchers 
and  new  elements  which  might  substitute 
for  certain  of  the  interceptor/launchers  or 
radars. 

Shchukin  said  he  understood  the  [wint. 
He  asked  whether  the  following  sentence 
did  not  correctly  express  what  we  meant:  "If 
the  system  contains  elements  which  could 
substitute  for  either  ABM  radars  or  ABM 
interceptor/launchers,  the  system  would  be 
a  new  system  subject  to  Articles  XIII  and 
XTV."  I  said  that  to  my  mind,  this  would 
correctly  record  our  understanding;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  it  with 
my  Delegation.  He  said  that  he  would  wish 
to  do  the  same. 

Date:  February  1,  1972. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy.  Vienna. 

Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  United  States— Ambassador  J. 
Graham  Parsons,  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Oarthoff. 

USSR— Mr.  O.  A.  Orinevsky,  Mr.  VS.  Kishi- 
lov. 

rUTDKE  ABM  SYSTEMS 

Orinevsky  said  that  the  Soviet  Delegation 
had  found  interesting  and  helpful  the  5 
points,  given  by  Oarthoff.  However,  they 
did  not  see  a  need  to  move  so  drastically 
from  the  previous  text,  which  had  been 
agreed  except  for  a  few  words,  and  did  not 
feel  that  the  latest  US  draft  proposal  was  as 
good. 

All  four  participants  then  addressed  the 
several  texts  in  an  effort  to  find  a  compro- 
mise. Oarthoff  suggested  a  possible  solu- 
tion, and  Orinevsky  and  Kishilov  agreed  to 
propose  it  to  their  Delegation.  Orinevsky 
and  Oarthoff  each  had  a  considerably 
marked  up  paper  indicating  the  change,  but 
Oarthoff  agreed  to  provide  a  clean  typed 
text  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  that  afternoon. 
(See  attachment  2.) 

(Note:  a  few  hours  later,  Orinevsky  called 
to  say  that  he  believed  his  Delegation  could 
accept  the  proposal  if  the  words  "based  on 
other  physical  principles  and"  were  included 
before  the  phrase  "including  components", 
(jarthoff  repUed  that  he  saw  no  objection  of 
substance,  but  considered  that  this  change 
would  make  the  sentence  even  more  ungain- 
ly, Orinevsky  nonetheless  argued  that  inclu- 
sion of  those  words  would  be  necessary  to 
gain  the  agreement  of  his  Delegation,  and 
Oarthoff  agreed  to  propose  this  formulation 
to  his  Delegation.  Kishilov  called  later,  and 


revised  formulation  (see  attachment  3).  Ki- 
shilov said  that  not  all  members  of  thdr 
Delegation  were  there,  and  he  oould  not 
give  a  definite  answer  that  day,  but  he  and 
Orinevsky  were  90%  siuv  that  the  new  for- 
mulation would  be  acceptable.) 

Thk  ABMTnuTT 

Pakt  II:  RATincATioa  Proobs  Mat  11. 1987 

I.  nmoDUcnoii  amd  sintMAKT  or 

COIfCLUSIOHS 

This  is  the  second  of  three  |)arts  of  a 
study  of  the  ABM  Treaty's  application  to 
so-called  "future"  ABM  devices.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  three-part  study  is  to  ascertain 
the  scope  of  the  President's  lawful  discre- 
tion in  interpreting  the  Treaty's  meaning  on 
this  issue.  The  first  part,  completed  In 
August  1986,  and  rewritten  in  the  light  of 
newly-found  materials,  examines  the  Treaty 
language  and  negotiating  history.  It  con- 
cludes that  neither  the  Treaty  nor  its  nego- 
tiating history  establishes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  be  bound  to  the  view  that 
Article  V(  1 )  prohibits  the  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  mobile  ABM  devices  based  on 
other  physical  principles  ("OPP")  than 
those  used  in  the  ABM  ssrstems  defined  in 
Article  IKl)  of  the  Treaty.  A  third  part  of 
this  study  will  examine  subsequent  agree- 
ments and  practices  of  the  Parties  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  they  establish 
agreement  as  to  the  application  of  the 
Treaty  to  OPP  systems. 

The  President  possesses  broad  authority 
to  interpret  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  In  exercising  this  author- 
ity, the  President  must  follow  the  principles 
of  international  law  that  govern  the  process 
by  which  the  meaning  of  treaties  is  deter- 
mined. He  is  also  generally  required,  by  the 
Constitution,  to  abide  by  conditions  limiting 
his  authority  that  are  adopted  by  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  the  advice-and-consent 
process,  or  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sub- 
sequent legislation.  He  should  also  give  ap- 
propriate weight  to  any  understanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  treaties  that  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  course  of  their  adoption. 

The  process  by  which  the  Senate  gives  its 
advice  and  consent  is  thus  a  source  of  guid- 
ance to  the  President  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  Senate  can  adopt  conditions  which 
become  part  of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  therefore  can  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  mutual  obligations 
of  the  parties.  Second,  the  process  can  also 
provide  a  similar  range  of  guidance  to  the 
President  as  a  matter  of  domestic  law. 

This  part  of  the  AMB  study  examines  the 
complete,  relevant  ratification  record  of  the 
Treaty,  and  analyzes  its  background  and 
contents.  It  then  describes  and  applies  to 
the  ratification  record  the  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  international  and  domestic  law.  In 
summary,  it  reaches  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

A.  77i«  Ratification  Record 

Some  officials  in  the  Executive  Branch 
had  concluded  prior  to  the  ratification  proc- 
ess that  the  ABM  Treaty  should  be  inter- 
preted to  prohibit  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  mobile,  OPP  devices;  others  may  have 
doubted  this  conclusion.  ACDA  attorneys 
prepared  a  draft  transmittal  package  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  which  specifically  advanced 
the  view  that  the  development  and  testing 
of  mobUe  OPP,  ABM  devices  was  prohibit- 
ed. That  package  was  not  used,  however.  In- 
stead, a  package  was  sent  to  the  Senate  that 
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■Utad  only  that  deployment  of  future  OPP. 
ABM  dertoee  wm  bured.  but  wms  silent  on 
the  apedfic  question  of  the  development 
md  teetlnc  of  mobile  devices.  In  the  course 
of  tlw  nitlflotlon  proceedings.  Executive 
BrkDdi  ■Itiiiesf  made  inconsistent  state- 
ment*—in  one  tnatanee.  In  the  same  collo- 
quy (e«..  JC8  witnesses  before  the  8ASC)— 
wnni>™*"t  how  the  Treaty  deals  with  devel- 
opment and  testinc  of  mobile  OPP  ABM 
■yitems.  The  Administration  may  not  have 
had  a  dear  and  unlfonn  view  on  this  issue. 
and  in  any  ev«it  its  representatives  failed  to 
communieate  a  dear  and  otmsistent  view  to 
the  Senate. 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State 
Roaers.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and 
ftmliamailiii  Oerard  C.  Smith  was  consistent 
with  the  transmittal  package.  In  response  to 
spedfle  questions,  as  to  whether  develop- 
ment of  laser  ABM  systems  is  permitted  by 
the  Treaty,  Ambassador  Smith  replied  in 
the  affirmative  without  qualification.  Pur- 
suant to  questions,  however,  and  consistent 
wttta  quidanoe  apparently  deared  by  NSC 
staff,  a  written  response  to  a  question  to 
Secretary  Ijdrd  and  answers  by  Dr.  Foster 
of  OOD  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  witnesses 
stated  that  the  development  and  testing  of 
fixed,  land-based  laser  devices  was  permit- 
ted. These  responses  were  Intended  to  reas- 
sure the  Setuktors  Involved  that  laser  devel- 
opment would  oontinue.  Some  Senators  in- 
ferred from  these  responses,  however,  that 
devdopment  and  testing  of  non-fixed,  land- 
baaed  devices  was  precluded.  That  inference 
was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Foster  and  one  JCS 
witness,  and  was  otherwise  unchallenged. 

This  Senate  record  on  advice  and  consent 
fails  to  estaUiah  that  the  Senate's  consent 
to  ratification  was  based  on  a  generally  held 
understanding  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Treaty  prohibits  development  and  testing  of 
mobile  OPP  devices.  That  issue  was  relative- 
ly insicnificant  as  compared  to  the  other 
issues  posed  by  the  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement.  It  caused  no  Senator  co  suggest 
incorporating  any  condition,  reservation,  or 
understanding  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  issue  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
SPRC  Report  (which  noted  only  that  de- 
ployment of  exotic  ABM  systems  is  prohib- 
ited), and  the  Senate  in  no  other  manner  in- 
dicated as  a  body  a  generally  held  under- 
standing or  Intent  concerning  this  question. 
The  Senate  was  not  informed  of  aspects  of 
the  negotiating  history  that  would  have  en- 
abled Soiators  to  conduct  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  specific  issue. 

^.  Legal  Cmuiutiotu 

The  study  draws  separate  conclusions, 
based  on  this  ratification  record,  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  its  effect  upon  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  UjS.:  and  (2)  its  effect  upon  the 
Presidoit's  oblifiktions  to  the  Senate.  Each 
set  of  conclusions  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
governing  legal  prindples. 

1.  /aiemoMoiuii  le^oi  oblioation 

We  find  no  basis  in  the  ratification  record 
for  requiring  the  Administration  to  revise 
its  position  that  the  Soviets  refused  to  bind 
themselves  during  the  negotiations  to  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Executive  representations  to  the  Senate  on 
the  questions  at  issue  led  to  no  Senate 
action  in  the  resolution  of  ratification  or 
otherwise  that  was  communicated  officially 
to  the  Soviet  Unicm.  The  representations 
were  therefore  a  matter  of  internal  concern. 
and  a  form  of  evidHice  that  could  not  be 
relied  upon  by  the  United  States  to  create 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  representations  to  the  Senate  can.  how- 
ever, for  international  purposes,  be  consid- 


ered as  "supplementary"  materials  in  an 
overall  appraisal  of  the  Treaty's  meaning 
under  international  law. 

2.  Domeatic  legal  obligation 

The  ratification  record  likewise  provides 
no  basis  for  a  conclusion  that  the  President 
Is  bound  to  the  luirrow  view  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  law.  The  record  fails  to  meet  this 
standard,  because  of  ambiguities  and  incon- 
sistendes  in  the  Executive  Branch  state- 
ments and  testimony  offered  to  the  Senate, 
and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion on  the  record  that  the  Treaty's  treat- 
ment of  development  and  testing  of  mobile 
OPP  devices  was  a  significant  factor  in  the 
Senate  s  adoption  of  the  Treaty.  Moreover, 
considering  the  Senate's  often  utilized  prac- 
tice of  recording  its  Intention  to  bind  or  in- 
fluence the  Executive,  the  record  fails  to  re- 
flect a  generally  held  understanding  by  the 
Senate  that  would  bind  the  President  on  the 
specific  matter  at  issue.  Governing  stand- 
ards for  interpreting  legislative  intent  in 
connection  with  domestic  legislation  would 
not  accord  such  a  record  binding  force  as  a 
matter  of  law.  The  President  should  be  enti- 
tled to  at  least  the  same  degree  of  flexibility 
in  exercising  his  authority  to  interpret  trea- 
ties, in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  should,  however,  give  ap- 
propriate weight  to  any  understandings  re- 
flected in  the  ratification  record  even 
though  they  may  not  be  binding  as  a  matter 
of  law.  The  record  contains  Executive  repre- 
sentations to  the  Senate  which  support  the 
restrictive  interpretation,  which  were  appar- 
ently cleared  in  the  government  by  NSC 
staff,  and  upon  which  Senators  could  justi- 
fiably have  relied  in  granting  advice  and 
consent.  The  legal  issue  is  one  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  consider  all  relevant 
factors  in  exercising  his  judgment. 

U.  THK  RATinCATIOIl  PROCBS 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  June  13,  19*72,  along  with  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Certain  Measures  With 
Respect  to  the  Limitations  of  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Arms.  These  agreements  raised 
many  issues  in  Congress  other  than  the 
question  of  the  Treaty's  applicability  to  sub- 
stitute devices  for  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents.* Relative  to  these  issues,  the  subject 
of  substitute  devices  for  ABM  components 
received  minimal  consideration. 

The  legal  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
Mr.  Rhinelander,  among  others,  had  argued 
within  the  Executive  Branch  before  June 
13,  1972  that  the  regulation  of  OPP  "de- 
vices" was  induded  in  Article  V(l)  and 
therefore  that  their  development  and  test- 
ing was  prohibited.  A  draft  transmittal 
package  based  on  Mr.  Rhinelander's  posi- 


'Among  the  questions  that  received  the  vast  bulk 
of  Congress'  attention  during  the  hearings  and 
floor  discussion  were:  consideration  of  the  strategic 
balance  that  would  exist  after  the  agreements  were 
adopted:  specific  offensive  systems  possessed  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes:  the 
Soviet  advantages  in  warheads,  throw-weight,  etc.; 
the  likelihood  and  timing  of  the  Soviets  converting 
to  MIRV  warheads  and  of  developing  a  mobile 
ICBM:  the  survivability  of  U.S.  forces,  especially 
Minuteman:  the  philosophy  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction: difficulties  in  verification:  whether  DOD 
has  conditioned  Its  approval  of  these  agreements  on 
Congress'  adopting  a  range  of  modernization  pro- 
grams, including  the  B-1  bomber  the  utility  of  a 
National  Command  Authority  ABM  Defense  in 
Washington.  D.C:  the  credibility  of  100-interceptor 
ABH  sites:  the  legal  and  political  effects  on  the  So- 
viets of  unilateral  statements  by  U.S.  negotiators, 
including  those  relating  to  the  definition  of 
"heavy"  miasiles:  and  even  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
where  North  Vietnam  had  recently  violated  its 
acreements  by  Invading  the  South. 


tion  was  prepared  but  not  used.  Instead,  the 
transmittal  package  actually  sent  stated  in  a 
clear  manner  only  that  the  deployment  of 
OPP  devices  was  barred.  During  the  hear- 
ings, the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  the  principle  negotiator  Ambassa- 
dor Oerard  C.  Smith,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  was  consistent  with  that  view. 
Moreover,  in  response  to  specific  questions 
as  to  whether  laser  ABM  systems  may  be 
developed  imder  the  Treaty  in  the  context 
of  discussing  Article  V.  Smith  replied  in  the 
affirmative  without  qualification  except  to 
say  that  deployment  is  prohibited.  Pursuant 
to  questions,  however,  and  consistent  with 
guidance  circulated  for  clearance  by  the 
NSC  staff  in  the  Executive  Branch,  a  writ- 
ten response  to  a  question  to  Secretary 
Laird  and  verbal  answers  by  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  witnesses  stated  that  the  development 
and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  laser  devices 
was  permitted.  However  Intended,  these 
statements  permitted  the  inference  that  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  a  mobile  OPP 
device  would  be  precluded.  The  few  Sena- 
tors interested  in  this  issue  drew  that  infer- 
ence, which  was  confirmed  by  one  JCS  wit- 
ness, and  was  otherwise  unchallenged. 

The  record  fails,  however,  to  establish 
that  the  impermissibility  of  development 
and  testing  of  mobile  OPP  devices  was  a 
generally  held  understanding  of  the  Senate 
in  granting  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ABM  Treaty.  That  issue  was  relatively  insig- 
nificant as  compared  to  the  other  issues 
posed  by  the  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. It  caused  no  Senator  to  suggest  any 
condition,  reservation,  or  understanding, 
and  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  SFRC 
Report  (which  noted  only  a  prohibition  on 
the  deployment  of  exotic  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tems). Finally,  the  Senate  was  not  informed 
of  aspects  of  the  negotiating  history  that 
would  have  enabled  Senators  to  conduct  a 
full  examination  of  the  background  and  in- 
tentions of  the  parties  with  respect  to  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  OPP  devices. 

A.  Background  of  Executive  Branch  Posi- 
tion 

Part  I  of  this  study  establishes  that, 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  proposed  U.S. 
Treaty  language  which  unambiguously 
would  have  prohibited  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile  OPP  ABM  systems.  Some 
members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  apparently 
believed,  however,  that  the  language  agreed 
to  could  be  interpreted  to  achieve  the  same 
result.  (Others  appear  to  have  doubted  this 
conclusion.)  During  January  1972,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  SALT  I  Delegation,  John  Rhine- 
lander,  began  to  prepare  a  section-by-sec- 
tion legal  analysis  of  each  aspect  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  apparently  contemplating 
that  such  an  analysis  would  be  included  in 
the  transmittal  package  to  the  Senate.  (Dis- 
cussion of  the  positions  taken  in  various 
drafts  by  Rhinelander  is  contained  in  Part  I 
of  this  study.)  In  his  draft  dated  May  24, 
1972.  Rhinelander  clearly  stated  that  the 
Treaty  would  prohibit  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  "devices"  that 
could  sutjstitute  for  conventional  mobile  or 
space-based  ABM  systems  or  components. 
(Neither  this  nor  any  comparable  detailed 
legal  analysis  was  presented  to  the  Senate.) 

Also  during  May  1972,  the  ACDA  General 
Coimsel's  office  prepared  a  series  of  drafts 
of  the  proposed  transmittal  package  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement.  The 
earlier  drafts  appear  to  have  drawn  heavily 
from  Rhinelander's  analysis,  and  stated  the 
same  explicit  conclusions  with  respect  to 
"devices"  that  could  substitute  for  conven- 


tional ABM  systems,  consisting  of  ABM  mis- 
siles, laimchers,  or  radars.  For  example,  the 
early  drafts  stated  with  respect  to  Article 
V(l): 

Article  'V,  paragraph  1,  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing  or  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  or  ABM  component  that  is  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based,  or  a  device  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  an  ABM  interceptor  missUe.  ABM 
laimcher  or  ABM  radar  in  an  ABM  system 
that  is  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobUe  land-based.  This  provision,  when 
read  with  Articles  III  and  IV,  makes  clear 
that  only  fixed,  land-based  ABM  inr.erceptor 
missiles,  ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars 
may  be  deployed  at  operational  sites,  or  lo- 
cated at  test  ranges.  The  deployment,  as 
well  as  the  testing  or  development,  of  "cur- 
rent" or  "future"  ABM  components  for 
three  enviroiunents— sea,  air  and  space— as 
well  as  mobile  ABM  components  on  land,  is 
prohibited.  Mobile  land-based  in  this  con- 
text means  any  ABM  system  or  ABM  com- 
ponent that  is  not  a  permanent,  fixed  type. 
.  .  .  [emphasis  added]  ■ 

These  drafts  were  substantially  revised, 
however,  before  submission  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  they  ultimately  tracked  the  Treaty 
language  much  more  closely.  The  final 
drafts  circulated  by  ACDA  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  the  transmittal  package  eliminated 
references  to  "other  devices."  described  the 
Article  V(  1 )  prohibition  without  specific  ref- 
erence to  future  systems,  and  included  a 
separate  section  on  future  systems  which 
described  only  a  prohibition  on  deployment. 
Furthermore.  Executive  Branch  documents, 
including  briefing  papers  and  talking  points 
for  possible  witnesses,  prepared  during  this 
period,  deal  with  the  issue  of  future  systems 
in  differing  ways.  Some  documents  appear 
to  follow  the  Rhinelander  analysis,  while 
others  refer  only  to  prohibitions  on  deploy- 
ment of  future  systems.  (A  more  detailed 
description  of  these  documents  is  contained 
in  Appendix  A.) 

B.  Analysis  of  Ratification  Record 

Excerpts  of  all  portions  of  the  ratification 
record  relevant  to  the  issue  of  substitute  de- 
vices based  on  other  physical  principles 
C'OPP")  are  provided  at  Appendix  B.  The 
following  discussion  analyzes  the  substance 
and  implications  of  those  materials,  quoting 
or  paraphrasing  the  most  pertinent 
portions.' 

1.  Letter  of  Submittal 

The  Secretary  of  State's  June  10  letter  of 
submittal  clearly  indicates  the  Executive 
Branch's  understanding  that,  absent  amend- 
ment, the  Treaty  prohibits  the  deployment 
of  future  systems  based  on  OPP  and  includ- 
ing components  capable  of  substituting  for 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers, 
or  ABM  radars.  The  Secretary's  letter 
makes  no  statement  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  systems  or  compo- 
nents. 

The  letter  states  that  "Article  II  defines 
an  ABM  system  as  'a  system  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory.' "  It  notes  in  a  separate 
sentence  that  Article  II  "indicates  that  such 
systems  currently  consist  of  ABM  Intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers  and  ABM 
radars."  Similarly,  the  section  on  "Future 
ABM  Systems"  states  that  "Article  IKl)  de- 
fines an  ABM  system  in  terms  of  its  func- 


>  We  have  examined  classified  hearing  transcripts 
where  possible:  In  some  cases,  requests  to  review 
such  material  remain  pending  with  Congressional 
committees.  We  are  aware  of  no  classified  material, 
however,  that  would  alter  this  report's  conclusions. 


tion  as  'a  system  to  counter  strategic  ballis- 
tic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory', noting  that  such  systems  'current- 
ly' consist  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars." 

The  Letter  of  Submittal  also  states,  in  a 
section  on  "Development,  Testing,  and 
Other  Limitations,"  that  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  "ABM  systems  and  components" 
is  limited  to  those  which  are  fixed,  land- 
based,  due  to  the  prohibitions  in  Article 
V(l): 

Article  V  limits  development  and  testing, 
as  well  as  deployment,  of  certain  types  of 
ABM  systems  and  components.  Paragraph 
'V(l)  limits  such  activities  to  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  systems  and  components  by  pro- 
hibiting the  development,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based. 

The  transmittal  package  contains  no 
statement  that  development  and  testing  of 
space-based  or  other  mobUe  OPP  systems  or 
components  is  prohibited.  Rather,  the  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
report  on  "Future  ABM  Systems"  speaks 
only  of  a  prohibition  on  "deployment"  of 
future  systems  that  might  be  "developed"  in 
the  future: 

(3)  Future  ABM  Systems 

A  potential  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
Treaty  is  that  which  would  be  created  if  an 
ABM  system  were  develop)ed  in  the  future 
which  did  not  consist  of  interceptor  missiles, 
laimchers  and  radars.  The  Treaty  would  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  such  a  system  or 
of  components  thereof  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
or  radars:  Article  IKl)  defines  an  ABM 
system  in  terms  of  its  function  as  "a  system 
to  coimter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elements  in  flight  trajectory",  noting 
that  such  systems  "currently"  consist  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers 
and  ABM  radars.  Article  III  contains  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  except  as  specified 
therein,  and  it  permits  deployment  only  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars.  Devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  could  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  an 
ABM  system,  provided  that  such  devices 
were  not  capable  of  substituting  for  one  or 
more  of  these  comi>onents.  Finally,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Parties  speci- 
fied that  "In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  except  as  provided  in 
Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree 
that  in  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  and  including  com- 
ponents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  and  agreement 
in  accordance  with  Article  XTV  of  the 
Treaty."  (As  explained  below.  Article  XIII 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission,  and  Article  XTV  deals 
with  amendments  to  the  Treaty.) 

This  separate  section  differs  sharply  from 
the  restrictive  Interpretation  that  appears 
in  the  original  ACDA  drafts.  It  also  does  not 
refer  to  the  prohibitions  on  development 
and  testing  in  Article  V,  and  the  previous 
section  on  "Development,  Testing,  and 
Other  Limitations"  does  not  refer  to  OPP 
ssrstems.  Finally,  the  section  includes  an  ex- 
plicit reference  to  Agreed  Statement  D.  and 
treats  it  as  the  place  in  the  Treaty  In  which 


the  Parties  "specified"  their  obligations 
with  respect  to  OPP  ss^stems  and  compo- 
nents "to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  cmnpo- 
nents  except  as  provided  in  Artide  HI.  ..." 

It  has  been  argued  that  nothing  signlfl- 
cant  can  be  drawn  from  these  (and  similar) 
statements  in  the  ratification  record  be- 
cause they  are  accurate  on  their  face:  imder 
either  interpretation  the  deployment  of 
future  systems  is  banned.*  These  statements 
are,  in  fact,  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  narrow  interpretation.  Yet,  one 
may  attach  substantial  significance  to  the 
fact  that  the  transmittal  letters— and  later 
testimony  of  Secretary  Rogers  and  Ambas- 
sador Smith— did  not  advance  the  restrictive 
interpretation. 

First,  these  statements  do  not  address  ap- 
plication of  the  Treaty  to  development  and 
testing,  which  was  a  significant  and  exten- 
sively debated  issue  during  the  negotiations. 
These  statements  were  made  after  the  legal 
counsel  for  the  ABM  negotiating  team  had 
finished  his  memorandum  on  the  Treaty's 
meaning,  explicitly  adopting  the  narrow 
view,  and  in  clear  contrast  with  the  lan- 
guage used  by  ACDA  in  the  original  draft 
transmittal  package.  If  the  draft  language 
proposed  by  the  ACDA  General  C^ounsel's 
office  had  been  used,  it  would  have  made 
clear  that  the  Administration  had  adopted 
the  narrow  view.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Rhine- 
lander's suggestion  of  separate  annexes  ana- 
lyzing the  legal  effect  of  each  agreement 
was  also  not  adopted.  The  Rhinelander 
memorandum  was  not  submitted,  nor  any 
other  legal  analysis.  (At  one  point,  immedi- 
ately after  discussing  the  development  of 
the  ABM  laser.  Senator  Jackson  noted  that 
"twle  sttU  do  not  have  .  .  .  what  the  State 
Department  said  would  be  made  available 
later,  a  so-called  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ment.") ' 

It  is  argued  that  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  narrow  interpretation  would  have  been 
so  lengthy  and  technical  in  character  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  it  omitted  from  the 
Secretary's  statement.*  This  argument  is 
unconvincing.  The  narrow  interpretation 
would  have  been  simple  to  convey  in  one 
sentence  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been 
adequate,  for  example:  "Fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components  based  on  other 
physical  principles  may  be  developed  and 
tested,  but  not  deployed:  but  other  ABM 
systems  or  components  based  on  such  prin- 
ciples may  not  be  developed,  tested  or  de- 
ployed." Such  a  statement  is  no  more  com- 
plicated or  lengthy  that  many  of  the  other 
statements  in  the  transmittal  package.  Al- 
ternatively, the  transmittal  letter  could 
have  used,  in  its  discussion  of  Artide  V(I). 
the  language  concerning  "devices"  con- 
tained in  the  original  ACDA  draft. 

Mr.  Rhinelander  has  suggested  another 
explanation.  He  states  that  his  initial  ver- 
sion was  very  long  and  detailed,  that  it  was 
cut  down  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  its 
original  length,  and  that  in  the  process  the 
explanation  on  this  issue  became  "blurred." 
leaving  "an  implication  which  I  think 
people  read  into  it,  because  of  the  way  it 
was  written  on  future  sjrstem  deployment 
only  with  the  fixed  land-based  systems."  * 
Other  attorneys  involved  in  the  process  of 
drafting  and  clearing  the  transmittal  docu- 
ments have  stated  that  the  differences  in 
these  drafts  are  attributable  to  a  decision  to 
produce  a  document  which  tracked  the 
Treaty  provisions  rather  than  laborated 
upon  them.  Those  with  whom  we  have 
spoken— Charles  Van  Doren  and  Steven 
Nelson— state  that  this  decision  had  no  con- 
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oeeUon  with  any  other  puipoae  and  reflect- 
ed no  dtecreement  with  the  Rhinelander 
aaalyaiB.  They  ateo  note  that  the  ExecuUve 
Branch  WIS  luimaifly  concerned  at  the  time 
with  land-baaed  laser  syatems.* 

Whatever  may  have  motivated  this  failure 
to  convey  ACDA's  carefuUy  prepared  por- 
tion, the  transmittal  letters  left  the  Senate 
uninformed  of  ACDA's  contusion  coocem- 
tnc  mobile  forms  of  substitute  devices.  The 
..laim  in  both  Rhlnelander's  legal  memoran- 
dum, and  In  the  original  draft  transmittal 
package,  was  that  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained full  covoage  of  future  "devices," 
even  though  that  word  appeared  nowhere  in 
the  Treaty,  and  was  in  fact  rejected  by  the 
Soviets. 

The  negotiating  record  or  a  discvission  of 
it  would  have  revealed  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Soviets  had  not  agreed  to  block  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  mobOe  OPP  "de- 
vioes."  The  Administration  decided,  howev- 
er, as  Ambassador  Smith  advised,  not  to 
r«veal  portions  of  the  negotiating  record.  In 
a  memorandtmi  to  Hairy  Kissinger,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  dated  June  6.  1972.  Ambassador 
Smith  recommended  that  agreed  matters  be 
described  to  the  Senate  and  set  forth  in  full 
in  an  enclosure  if  they  were  initialed,  but 
that  "other  matters  on  which  there  is  agree- 
ment, or  on  which  we  have  made  our  unilat- 
eral poslUon  clear,  would  not  be  set  forth  in 
an  enclosure  but  would  be  reflected  in  the 
snalysis  of  the  agreements  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  .  .  .  ."'  He  explained: 

(1)  If  we  compile  what  could  be  inferred  to 
be  an  exhaustive  list  of  materials  we  consid- 
er authoritative  aids  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  agreements,  we  could  prejudice  our 
future  ability  to  draw  on  other  excerpts 
from  the  negotiating  history  to  help  clarify 
what  was  intended.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see all  the  points  on  which  such  interpretive 
auesU<xis  might  arise.  .  .  . 

(3)  While  the  parties  are  unquestionably 
in  agreement  on  some  other  matters  of  com- 
parable importance  to  those  in  the  initialed 
statements,  there  are  considerable  vari- 
atiixis  in  both  the  degree  and  form  in  which 
the  negotiating  record  evidences  such  agree- 
ment. To  set  forth  the  available  evidence  of 
agreonent  in  each  case  might  be  confusing 
(as  in  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  state- 
ments on  standstill  arrangements,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  can  be  simply  stated),  or 
raise  unwarranted  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Parties  in  fact  are  in  agreement  on  such 
points  (Bs  in  the  case  of  the  understanding 
on  what  would  be  a  significant  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  an  ICBM  silo).* 

During  the  hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  negotiating  record  and  Instructions  were 
requested  once  by  Senator  Cooper  and  once 
by  Chairman  Pulbright.*  on  both  occasions. 
Secretary  Rogers  replied  that  the  Senate 
had  no  need  for  the  record.  ">  He  neverthe- 
less said  the  Administration  intended  to  rely 
upon  the  record  if  doubts  arose  as  to  the 
Treaty's  meaning: 

[If]  there  are  questions  of  interpretation 
that  arise  in  the  future,  we  certainly  will  go 
back  and  look  at  the  memoranda  because 
there  wasnt  a  complete  transcript  kept  of 
the  plenary  sessions  .  .  .  ." 

2.  Hearings  btfore  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations CommUUe        

Hearings  before  the  SFRC  commenced  on 
June  19.  1972.  with  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers  and  Ambassador  Smith.  Their 
testimony  postdated  the  ACDA  legal  drafts, 
and  also  the  guidance  of  future  devices 
dated  June  16.  Tet.  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses  -important  because  of  their  re- 


spective positions  as  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
principal  negotiator  of  the  ABM  Treaty— 
sUted  only  that  deployment  of  OPP  sys- 
tems or  components  was  prohibited. 

During  their  testimony,  both  Secretary 
Rogers  and  Ambanador  &nith  referred  re- 
peatedly to  the  prohibition  on  deployment 
of  future  systems,  but  at  no  time  to  a  re- 
striction on  development  or  testing  of 
mobile  OPP  devices.'  Ambassador  Smith  in 
fact  at  one  point  asserted  that  no  inhibition 
exists  in  the  Treaty  on  modernizing  conven- 
tional ABM  systems,  except  that  they 
cannot  be  "deployed"  in  other  than  fixed 
land-based  configurations,  and  then  went  on 
to  note  only  that  deployment  of  laser  ABM 
systems  is  prohibited: 

Senator  Aikkn.  Is  the  ABM  system  getting 
obsolete?  If  the  lasers  can  be  used  to  knock 
out  the  SAM'S,  wouldn't  they  be  effective 
against  other  types  of  missUes  also? 

Mr.  SiuTH.  Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  is  an 
entirely  different  problem  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  lasers  to  help  guide  offensive  mis- 
siles and  from  their  use  to  guide  defensive 
missiles,  but  we  have  covered  this  concern 
of  yours  in  this  treaty  by  prohibiting  the  de- 
ployment of  future  type  technology.  Unless 
the  treaty  Is  amended,  both  sides  can  only 
deploy  launchers  and  interceptors  and 
radars.  There  are  no  inhibitions  no  inhibi- 
tions on  modernizing  this  type  of  technolo- 
gy except  that  it  cannot  be  deployed  in 
mobile  land-based  or  space-based  or  sea- 
based  or  air-based  configurations.  But  the 
laser  concern  was  considered  and  lx)th  sides 
have  agreed  that  they  will  not  deploy  future 
type  ABM  technology  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended. 

For  the  reasons  described  above,  what  is 
not  said  in  Ambassador  Smith's  statement  is 
significant,  since  he  was  presimiably  famil- 
iar with  Rhlnelander's  aiuilysis,  and  could 
easily  have  responded  with  a  clear  assertion 
of  the  narrow  interpretation.  In  his  answer 
to  Senator  Aiken,  in  particular.  Ambassador 
Smith  uses  the  nondeployment  language  for 
OPP  devices  specifically  in  connection  with 
Article  V(l)  configurations. 

The  testimony  by  non-Administration  wit- 
nesses was  inconclusive.  The  only  clear 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  this  matter 
came  from  Senator  Buckley,  who  opposed 
the  Treaty  in  principle,  be  focussed  on 
future  ABM  systems  and,  in  fact,  indicated 
that  he  would  vote  against  ratification  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  part  because  he  believed 
it  prevented  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  such  systems  to  defend  the 
American  people.  He  said  on  the  issue  of 
OPP  devices: 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause,  in  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example  of  prohibiting  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  laser-type  system  based  in 
space  which  could  at  least  in  principle  pro- 
vide an  extremely  reliable  and  effective 
system  of  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 


The  technological  possibility  has  been  for- 
mally excluded  by  this  agreement. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  that  I  know  of 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  create  defense 
systems  that  would  make  the  prevailing 
theories  obsolete.  Why.  then,  should  we  by 
treaty  deny  ourselves  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  could  possibly  create  a  reliable 
technique  for  the  defense  of  civilians 
against  ballistic  missUe  attack?  Why  should 
we  not  at  least  be  in  a  position  to  deploy 
such  a  system  with  the  least  possible  delay 
in  the  event  that  we  should  find  it  necessary 
to  terminate  the  agreement  imder  the  con- 
ditions aUowed  in  Article  XV  or  should  we 
fail  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  successor 
agreement  to  SALT  I? 

3.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

The  question  of  limits  on  future  ssrstems 
received  more  thorough  treatment  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Senator  Jackson,  in  particular, 
returned  to  the  issue  several  times. 

Secretary  Laird's  initial  exchange  with 
Senator  Jackson  on  June  6  did  not  clarify 
the  issue.  Secretary  Laird  evidently  took 
Senator  Jackson's  questions  as  relating  to 
whether  any  constraints  existed  outside  the 
Treaty  and  associated  statements,  which  of 
course  he  answered  in  the  negative.  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Jaclcson's  question  as  to 
any  "prohibition  ...  on  research,  tests,  and 
development  for  the  ABM,"  Secretary  Laird 
inserted  for  the  record  a  quotation  of  the 
text  of  Articles  IV,  V  and  VII  and  Agreed 
Statements  D  and  E,  indicating  that  there  is 
"nothing  indirect  or  direct  that  applies  to 
research  and  development  outside  of  the 
agreement,  the  protocol,  and  treaty  that 
have  been  released  by  the  President."* 

Secretary  Laird's  answers  to  Senator  Do- 
minick  are  again  not  definitive,  although 
they  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Arti- 
cle V  prohibitions  apply  to  space-based  laser 
and  other  future  systems.  In  particular,  he 
responded  in  the  negative  when  asked  if  the 
Soviets  were  restricted  in  further  R&D  on 
"MIRV,  FOBS,  lasers,  and  all  other  new 
weapons  of  capabilities  not  expressly  forbid- 
den," but  cited  Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
when  asked  if  SALT  impeded  satellite-based 
counterforce  system  developments. 

A  DOD  answer  to  a  question  submitted 
for  the  record  by  Senator  Ooldwater  ex- 
pressly states  that  no  restrictions  exist  on 
the  development  of  lasers  (an  OPP  device) 
for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems:* 

With  reference  to  development  of  a  btxwt- 
phase  intercept  capability  or  lasers,  there  is 
no  specific  provision  in  the  ABM  treaty 
which  prohibits  development  of  such  sys- 
tems. 

There  is.  however,  a  prohibition  on  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well  as 
sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 
The  U.S.  side  understands  this  prohibition 
not  to  apply  to  basic  and  advanced  research 
and  exploratory  development  of  technology 


'  A  draft  of  Secretary  Rosen'  statement  that  was 
transmitted  by  the  ExecuUve  Secretariat  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  White  House  on  June  19 
had  the  following  sentence  typed  in.  but  apparently 
stricken  out  by  hand.  In  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
"future  types  of  ABM  systems  depending  on  such 
devices  as  lasers  or  particle  accelerators":  "Develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  devices  for  fixed  land- 
based  systems  is  not  prohibited."  This  sentence  did 
not  appear  In  the  statement  actually  delivered  to 
the  Committee  by  Secretary  Rogers.  Nothing  in  the 
file  indicates  who  deleted  the  sentence  or  why.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  changes  in  the  transmittal  papers.) 


<  Senator  Jackson  asked  Secretary  Laird  what  the 
Treaty  provided.  Secretary  Laird  responded;  "It 
provides  that  research  and  development  can  contin- 
ue, but  certain  components  and  systems  are  not  to 
be  developed."  This  response  in  its  original  form 
ended  with  the  word  "continue";  the  qualifying  lan- 
guage was  added  to  the  transcript  by  hand. 

*Some  read  this  answer  as  being  Internally  Incon- 
sistent, given  the  reference  to  boost-phase  Intercept 
capabUity  in  the  first  sentence,  and  to  contain  an 
lmi>ortant  element  of  imcertalnty  as  to  its  meaning 
In  the  present  context. 


which  would  be  associated  with  such  sys- 
tems, or  their  components. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
systems.  The  sides  have  agreed,  however, 
that  deployment  of  such  systems  which 
wotild  be  capable  of  substituting  for  current 
ABM  components,  that  Is,  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radars, 
shall  be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance 
with  article  XIU  (Standing  ConsulUtive 
Commission)  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  article  XTV  (amendments  to  the 
treaty.) 

The  first  extensive  discussion  in  these 
hearings  of  the  problem  of  futiu*  ABM  sys- 
tems was  between  Senator  Jacltson  and  Dr. 
John  Poster,  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  EInglneering.  In  response  to 
questioning  by  Senator  Jackson  on  Jime  22, 
Dr.  Foster  said  that  land-based  laser  sys- 
tems may  be  developed  and  tested  but  not 
deployed,  providing  a  basis  for  inferring 
that  space-based  laser  systems  may  not  be 
developed,  tested  or  deployed.  In  particular, 
their  exchange  contained  the  f  ollo^vlng: 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  Specifically,  there  is 
a  limitation  on  lasers,  as  I  recall,  in  the 
agreement  and  does  the  SAL  agreement  pro- 
hibit land-based  laser  development? 

Dr.  PosTXR.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  .  .  .  What 
is  affected  by  the  treaty  would  be  the 
development '  of  laser  ABM  systems  capable 
of  substituting  for  current  ABM  compo- 
nents. 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  Article  5  says  each 
party  imdertakes  not  to  develop  and  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea  based,  air  based,  space  based  or 
mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  PosTKR.  Yes,  sin  I  understand.  We  do 
not  have  a  program  to  develop  a  laser  ABM 
system.' 

Senator  Jackson.  If  It  Is  sea  based,  air 
based,  space  based,  or  mobile  land  based.  If 
it  is  a  fixed  land-based  ABM  system.  It  Is 
permitted;  am  1  not  correct? 

Dr.  FosTEB.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  You  can't  do  any- 
thing; you  can't  develop;  you  can't  test  and 
finally,  you  can't  deploy.  It  is  not  "or". 

Dr.  Foster.  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed 
land-based  laser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  ABM  radar,  ABM 
laimcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missile. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  can't  even  test;  you 
can't  develop. 

Dr.  Foster.  You  can  develop  and  test  up 
to  the  deployment  phase  of  future  ABM 
system  components  which  are  fixed  and 
landbased.^ 

My  understanding  is  you  can  develop  and 
test  but  you  cannot  deploy.  .  .  . 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  [Blut  it  says  each 
party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea  based,  ah-  based,  space  based,  or 
mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  Foster.  That  is  correct. 

Ambassador  Smith's  testimony  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the  hearings,  June  28 


'  The  original  transcript  reads  "development,"  but 
indicates  a  change  to  "deployment"  was  Intended. 
The  change  does  not  appear  In  the  printed  version. 
Senate  transcript,  p.  310. 

•The  following  language  appearing  Immediately 
after  the  sentence  In  the  text  was  deleted  from  the 
original  transcript:  "and  such  a  program  through 
the  development  and  tests  Is  prohibited  by  the 
treaty."  Senate  Transcript,  p.  310. 

'  The  original  answer  was  edited  to  add  the  words 
"up  to  the  deployment  phase  of  future  ABM 
system  components  which  are  fixed  and  land 
based."  /d.  at  311.  The  original  therefore  read 
simply:  "Tou  can  develop  and  test." 


and  July  18.  can  be  read  strongly  to  imply 
that  the  Treaty  does  not  constrain  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  space-based  laser 
systems.  In  response  to  a  question  from  Sen- 
ator Smith  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  would 
"affect  development  of  a  laser  ABM 
system."  AmlMssador  Smith  said: 

Senator  Smith[,]  one  of  the  agreed  under- 
standings says  that  If  ABM  technology  is 
created  based  on  different  physical  princi- 
ples, an  ABM  system  or  component  based 
on  them  can  only  be  deployed  if  the  treaty 
is  amended. 

Work  Is  [sic]  that  direction,  development 
worlt.  research,  is  not  prohibited,  but  de- 
plojrment  of  sjrstems  using  those  new  princi- 
ples in  substitution  for  radars,  launchers  or 
interceptors,  would  not  be  permitted  unless 
both  parties  agree  by  amending  the  treaty. 

Ambassador  Smith  also  had  the  following 
exchange  with  Senator  Goldwater 

Senator  (joldwater.  .  .  . 

One.  under  this  agreement  are  we  and  the 
Soviets  precluded  from  the  development  of 
the  laser  as  an  ABM? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

On  July  19,  however,  in  the  course  of  an 
extended  colloquy  among  Senators  (3old- 
water,  Jackson  and  Dominick,  and  Generals 
Palmer.  Ryan,  and  Leber.  JCS  witnesses, 
amid  answers  reflecting  uncertainty,  ulti- 
mately stated  that  "futuristic"  systems  can 
be  developed  if  they  are  fixed  land-based.' 

The  first  exchange  among  these  Individ- 
uals led  to  statements  consistent  with  the 
broad  Interpretation,  imder  which  deploy- 
ment of  future  devices  would  be  banned,  but 
not  development: 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  was  Interested— 
again,  you  might  be  able  to  answer  it— If 
anyone  acquainted  with  laser  can  see  its  ap- 
plication as  we  progress  in  the  science  to 
ABM  use  In  a  very  perfect  way,  an  Inexpen- 
sive way  compared  to  what  we  are  doing.  It 
was  my  Interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks we  would  no  longer  engage  in  such 
development. 

General  Palmer.  I  would  like  to  correct 
my  statement. 

I  was  referring  to  the  deployment  of  such 
systems.  There  is  no  limit  or  understanding 
of  a  limit  on  R.  &  D.  in  the  futuristic  sys- 
tems, but  would  require  an  amendment  of 
the  treaty  or  further  agreement  to  deploy 
such  a  system. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Then  what  you  are 
saying,  if  the  Army  or  any  of  our  research 
and  development  agencies  suddenly  came 
along  with  a  breakthrough  that  would 
enable  us  to  get  the  power  to  develop  the 
optical  mechanism,  would  it  mean  that  we 
couldn't  deploy  the  antiballistic  missile  ca- 
pabUity? 

General  Ryan.  That's  correct. 

General  Palmer.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Do  you  both  believe 
that? 

General  Palmer.  Without  further  agree- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

General  Leber.  Senator,  I  think  we  have 
been  over  this  ground  t>efore  when  Dr. 
Foster  was  before  the  committee,  and  if  I 
may  I  will  try  to  expand  and  hopefully  clari- 
fy it. 

The  only  limitetion  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is 
in  the  ABM  treaty;  it  is  not  in  the  interim 
offensive  agreement  at  all,  is  that  either 
side,  the  SovleU  or  the  United  SUtes.  would 
not  use  a  laser  device  to  substitute  for  any 


'  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  an  original  tran- 
script of  this  day's  proceedings. 


Other  component  part  of  the  ABM  system. 
You  could  use  laser  technique  to  improve 
any  of  your  existing  components— radar,  in- 
terceptor—those are  the  main  components. 
but  If  you  propose  to  substitute,  for  exam- 
ple, a  laser  device  for  the  interceptor,  that 
would  be  prohibited,  an  amendment  to  the 
treaty  would  be  required  for  deployment. 

That  is  a  very  narrow  area  now  that  we 
are  talking  about;  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ICBM's,  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  sys- 
tems in  general.  The  only  restriction  is  that 
you  would  not  substitute  a  laser  device  for 
one  of  the  components  of  your  ABM  system. 

The  Interpretation  that  such  devices  may 
be  developed  only  if  they  are  fixed  land- 
based  was  suggested  later  by  Senator  Jack- 
son in  an  exchange  with  Senator  Goldwater. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  but  under  article  V 
of  the  ABM  treaty  'Each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based!,]  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based." 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  fixed-base  ABM  is 
exempt. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  fixed-base\'e  Mc). 

Senator  Goldwater.  We  could  then  re- 
place the  Sentry  with  the  laser  If  it  became 
effective? 

Senator  Jackson.  The  prohibition  runs  to 
sea  based,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile 
land  based  ABM's. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Not  fixed  land? 

Senator  Jackson.  That's  right.  That  is 
exempt.  I  am  Just  pointing  this  out.  In  those 
other  areas,  it  is  prohibited  and.  develop- 
ment is  also  prohibited.  How  are  you  going 
to  handle  that?  Tests  can  be  detached. 
There  are  certain  national  means  available 
to  check  on  testing  and  deploying,  but  I  am 
underlining.  Senator  Dominick,  the  key 
word,  "development."  And  I  just  cite  that  as 
an  illustration.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  no  Itnowledge  of  the  means  of 
monitoring  "development."  except  that, 
later,  there  will  be  consultations  under  the 
agreement. 

General  Palmer.  Let  me  try  to  clarify 
that.  Senator  Jackson. 

The  treaty,  as  you  have  Just  read,  does 
limit  radars!,]  launchers  and  missiles;  it 
does  not  limit  RAD  on  futuristic  systems. 
We  could  not  deploy  such  a  ne«'  sjrstem. 
however .... 

Soon  thereafter.  General  Ryan  distin- 
guished between  space-based  "components" 
and  those  that  are  fixed,  land-based,  stating 
that  development  of  only  the  latter  was  per- 
mitted: 

Senator  Goldwater.  You  were  never  con- 
sulted but  were  any  members  of  the  Chiefs? 
Was  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ever 
brought  into  this  whole  question  of  re- 
search and  development  of  a  laser  or  any 
other  additions  or  substractions  of  the 
weapon  system? 

General  Rtan.  My  interpreUtion  of  the 
paragraph  which  you  Just  read.  Senator 
Jackson,  is  that  each  party  undertakes  not 
to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea  based,  air  based, 
meaning  in  the  atmosphere,  space  based, 
outside  of  the  atmosphere,  or  mobile  land 
based. 
Senator  Jackson.  Yes  sir. 
General  Rtan.  It  doesn't  mean  that  fixed. 
land  based  cannot  be  developed. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  I  said  that.  Now. 
what  I  am  saying.  General  Ryan,  is  that  you 
are  prohibited  from  developing  a  system 
that  is  sea  l>ased.  air  based,  space  based,  or 
mobile  land  based? 
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Osneral  Rtam.  That  is  cmrect. 
ThcM  witneflMB  indicated  that  the  JCS 
were  fully  aware  of  and  had  agreed  that 
ABIf  development  waa  confined  to  fixed, 
land-baaed  systona.  (Only  Palmer  explicitly 
linked  tbia  propoaltion  to  OPP  devices.)  In 
particular,  the  fcdlowlng  exchange  occurred: 
General  Palmbl  On  the  question  of  the 
ABM.  the  facts  are  that  when  the  negotia- 
tion itarted  the  only  system  actually  under 
development,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  was 
a  flzed.  land-based  system.  As  the  negotia- 
tions proffreaaed  and  the  position  of  each 
side  became  clear  and  each  understood  the 
other's  objectives  better,  it  came  down  to 
the  point  where  to  have  agreement  it  ap- 
peared that— this  is  on  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile tide— this  had  to  be  confined  to  the 
fixed,  land-baaed  system.  The  Chiefs  were 
conaulted.  I  would  have  to  go  to  a  closed  ses- 
sion to  aUte  precisely  the  place  and  time. 
They  were  consulted  on  the  question  of 
qualitative  limits  on  the  AB  side  and  agreed 
to  the  limits  that  you  see  in  this  treaty. 

Soiator  jAOcaoii.  Even  though  it  cant  be 
monitored? 
General  Paufxa.  Tes. 
Senator  Jacksor.  I  Just  wanted  that;  so 
the  Chiefs  went  along  with  the  concept  here 
that  Involved— 

General  Palmx*.  A  concept  that  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  system.  We  can  loolc  at  futuris- 
tic systems  as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and 
land  based. 
Senator  jAOUoif .  I  understand. 
General  Pauixk.  The  Chiefs  were  aware 
of  that  and  had  agreed  to  that  and  that  was 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  final  agreement. 
The  final  witness  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  had  any- 
thing relevant  to  say  was  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  a  sutement 
for  the  record  he  described  examples  of 
Soviet  behavior  he  would  regard  as  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  withdrawal  from  the 
Treaty.  Among  the  potential  violations  he 
listed  was  "Deployment  of  .  .  .  sea/air/ 
space-based  ABM  systems." 

4.  Hearingt  before  the  House  Foreign  AS- 
fain  Committee 

Secretary  Rogers'  testimony,  delivered  on 
July  ao,  described  the  Treaty's  coverage  of 
future  devices  in  the  same  languaKC  as  his 
submittal  letter.  He  placed  discussion  of 
future  devices  in  a  separate  paragr&ph  from 
Us  description  of  Article  V,  and  then  stated 
only  that  deployment  of  such  devices  is  pro- 
scribed: 

The  commitment  to  low  ABM  levels  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  several  important  qualita- 
tive limitations.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  agreed  not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy: 

1.  ABM  systems  or  components  that  are 
sea  based,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile 
land  based.  .  .  . 

Such  undertakings  are  important.  It  may 
be  of  even  greater  importance  that  both 
sides  have  agreed  that  future  types  of  ABM 
systems  based  on  different  physical  princi- 
ples, for  example,  systems  depending  on 
such  devices  as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars,  cannot  be  deployed  even  In  permit- 
ted areas.  So  there  is  a  limitation  on  what 
may  be  employed  in  the  ABM  systems  now 
in  operation  and  it  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  esoteric  systems  in  these  areas. 
Nothing  of  further  significance  on  the 
issue  of  substitute  OPP  devices  occurred  in 
these  hearings. 

5.  Hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

In  hearings  before  this  House  Committee, 
Ambassador  Smith  used  the  same  language 


as  he  did  in  previous  M>pearances,  stating 
unambiguously  only  that  deployment  of 
future  devices  was  precluded.  The  Commit- 
tee staff  memorandum  for  members  states 
that  the  Treaty  "defines  an  ABM  system  as 
one  to  counter  ICBM's  in  flight  trajectory 
and  one  consisting  of  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers  and  ABM  raders"  (em- 
phasis added).  We  have  found  no  informa- 
tion explaining  the  reason  for  this  variance 
of  the  treaty  language  by  the  staff. 

On  July  27,  Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  JCS.  engaged  In  an  exchange  with  Con- 
gressman Whltehurst  on  the  subject  of 
qualitative  Improvements  to  ABM  systems. 
He  read  Agreed  Statement  D  in  response  to 
questioning  as  to  the  possibility  of  technical 
breakthroughs,  and  he  stated  that  no  re- 
straint exists  on  research  and  development: 

Mr.  Whitehuhst.  You  have  no  means  of 
surveillance,  though.  For  example,  if  we 
achieved  this  technically,  then  we  would  be 
obliged  to  advise  the  Soviets  that  we  have 
this  capability? 

Admiral  Moorer.  Only  if  we  deployed  it  in 
the  configuration  of  an  ABM  weapons 
system.  But  there  is  no  restraint  on  re- 
search and  development. 

Admiral  Moorer  had,  on  June  2.  provided 
a  memoradum  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
regarding  measures  to  be  taken  to  guard 
against  a  degradation  in  national  security 
posture.  Annex  A  of  this  memo.  Subject: 
Summary  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Agreement,  contained 
the  following  summary  of  the  Treaty  con- 
tents: 

(4)  Each  side  agrees  not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy: 

Multiple  launchers; 

Rapid  reload  launchers; 

Landmoblle,  sea-based,  air-based  or  space- 
based  ABM  systems  or  components  thereof; 

Multiple  warhead  ABM  Interceptors.  .  . . 

Should  ABM  systems  based  on  different 
physical  principles  be  created  in  the  future, 
specific  limitations  will  be  subject  to  discus- 
sion and  to  the  amendment  provisions  of 
the  Treaty. 

Another  portion  of  this  memo.  Annex  C, 
Subject:  Verification  Considerations,  (re- 
garding ABM  systems  and  the  U.S.  abUity  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  to 
detect  violations)  stated  the  following: 

•  •  •  (3)  Banned  Systems.  Developments 
or  improvements  in  Soviet  ABM  systems  to 
provide  multiple  launchers,  rapid  reload, 
multiple  warhead  Interceptors,  or  sea/air/ 
space-based  systems  probably  would  be  de- 
tected during  the  testing  phase.  New  sys- 
tems of  these  types  require  extensive  testing 
prior  to  deployment.  If  such  a  new  system 
were  tested,  the  United  States  could  detect 
that  it  was  a  new  system.  This  would  focus 
attention  on  the  testing  even  though  the 
exact  nature  of  the  system  might  not  be 
luiown. 

Future  Systems.  Development  and  testing 
of  future  systems  (e.g.,  laser,  long-wave  in- 
frared, and  charged  particle)  are  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  Treaty.  However,  the  United 
States  would  monitor  Soviet  activity  in  this 
area  as  part  of  the  overall  surveillance  of 
the  USSR  and  its  military  capabilities. 

6.  Hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees 

Hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  held 
before  appropriations  subcommittees  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  some  additional  discussion  of  future 
technology  in  the  ABM  context.  In  the 
Senate  hearings.  Secretary  Laird  and  Admi- 
ral Moorer  cited  the  restrictions  in  Article  V 


of  the  ABM  Treaty  when  questioned  by 
Senator  Young  about  prohibitions  on  re- 
search and  development.  At  the  same  time. 
Secretary  Laird  assured  the  Senator  that 
the  limitation  would  not  have  an  impact  on 
existing  programs:  it  applied  "only  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  it  does  not  affect  any  of  our 
current  ongoing  programs  in  the  ABM  field 
to  any  substantial  degree  at  all."  In  the 
hearings  on  the  House  side,  the  discussion 
of  ABM  technology  seemed  also  to  be  fo- 
cussed  on  land-based  systems,  neither  hear- 
ing shed  significant  light  on  the  current 
issue. 

7.  Report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  traditionally  an  impor- 
tant source  of  guidance  on  the  Senate's  un- 
derstanding of  a  treaty.  In  addition  to  an 
explanation  of  any  formal  conditions,  reser- 
vations, or  understandings,  the  Committee 
uses  this  report  to  record  its  views  on  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  ABM  Treaty  contains 
nothing  that  would  Indicate  that  the  issue 
of  future  OPP  devices  was  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern,  beyond  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  deployment  of  any  such 
device  was  prohibited,  without  prior  amend- 
ment of  the  Treaty.  Thus,  the  report  quotes 
from  the  Secretary  of  State's  analj^is  of  the 
Treaty,  which  recites  the  prohibition  of  Ar- 
ticle V(l),  and  then  states  as  a  separate 
point:  "Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance 
as  a  qualitative  limitation  Is  that  the  parties 
have  agreed  that  future  exotic  types  of 
ABM  systems,  i.e.,  systems  depending  on 
such  devices  as  lasers  may  not  be  deployed, 
even  in  permitted  areas. " '»  This  sepswate 
treatment  of  "exotics,"  stating  a  limitation 
only  on  deployment,  is  the  only  statement 
on  this  Issue  actually  quoted  in  the  Senate 
Report.  Otherwise,  the  Report  is  a  brief 
sununary  of  the  Issues  considered  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared. 

The  Report  also  contains  a  separate  sec- 
tion entitled  "Committee  Comments."  In  it, 
the  Conmiittee  expressed  its  "doubts  over 
the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  a  Washington 
ABM  defense,"  but  nonetheless  gave  its 
unanimous  approval  to  the  Treaty."  Had 
the  Committee  regarded  the  issue  of  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  "exotics"  as  signifi- 
cant, it  could  have  given  its  views  on  that 
issue  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Committee 
expressed  no  views,  however,  on  whether 
the  Treaty  restricts  development  and  test- 
ing of  mobile  OPP  ABM  systems. 

8.  Report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee 

The  House  report  contains  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Its  reference  to  the 
provisions  at  issue  specifies  only  that  the 
deployment  of  systems  or  components  based 
on  "new  technology"  is  banned.'*  The 
House  Report  also  contains  a  section  enti- 
tled "Support  for  Unilateral  Statements  by 
the  United  States."  It  refers  to  "several  sig- 
nificant unilateral  statements"  made  by  the 
U.S.  delegation.  The  Report  states:  "The 
committee  strongly  supports  those  unilater- 
al statements  by  the  U.S.  negotiators  and 
would  view  actions  inconsistent  with  those 
statements  by  the  Soviets  as  a  grave  matter 
affecting  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States."  "  The  Committee  ex- 
pressed no  other  views,  however  on  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

9.  Congressional  Debates 

Several  references  to  the  question  of 
future  ABM  systems  occurred  in  statements 
on  the  floor  concerning  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  Interim  Agreement.  The  subject  of 


future  devices  was,  however,  a  minor  aspect 
of  the  issues  discussed.  The  statements  of 
Senators  Fong  and  Fulbright  included  the 
same  type  of  general  language  conuUned  in 
the  statements  by  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Ambassadbr  Smith,  stating  only  that  the  de- 
ployment of  OPP  devices  was  barred.  Sena- 
tor Pong's  statement  Is  particularly  strong 
in  this  suggestion: 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  ABM 
treaty  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Limits  each  side  to  one  ABM  site  for 
the  defense  of  its  respective  capital  and  one 
site  each  for  the  defense  of  an  ICBM  field. 

Second.  Limits  each  side  to  a  total  of  200 
ABM  interceptors,  100  each  site. 

Third.  Limits  the  number  and  size  of  ABM 
radars  at  each  site. 

Fourth.  Allows  research  and  development 
on  ABM  systems  to  continue,  but  not  the 
deployment  of  exotic  or  so-called  future  sys- 
tems. 

Senators  Buckley  and  Thurmond,  howev- 
er, with  differing  degrees  of  clarity,  opposed 
the  Treaty  in  part  because  they  believed  It 
prohibited  the  development  and  testing  of 
space-based  future  systems.  No  Senator  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  exception  to  their  inter- 
pretive statements.  Senator  Thurmond  said: 

Under  the  treaty,  we  also  give  up  the  right 
to  deploy  any  land-based  ABM  systems  of  a 
new  type,  should  they  be  developed.  At  the 
same  time  we  undertake  "not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  also  prevents  us  from  developing  new 
kinds  of  systems  to  protect  our  population. 
The  most  promising  type  appears  to  be  the 
laser  type,  based  on  entirely  new  principles. 

Senator  BuclUey  clearly  expressed  his 
belief  that  development  of  space-based 
lasers  was  prohibited,  as  he  had  during  the 
hearings: 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space  based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause,  in  article  V  of 
the  ABM  treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example,  of  prohibiting  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  laser  type  system  based  in 
space  which  could  at  least  in  principle  pro- 
vide an  extremely  reliable  and  effective 
system  of  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  technological  possibility  has  been  for- 
mally excluded  by  this  agreement. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  that  makes  im- 
possible the  creation  of  defense  systems 
that  would  make  the  prevailing  theories  ob- 
solete. Why  then  should  we  by  treaty  deny 
ourselves  the  kind  of  development  that 
could  possibly  create  a  reliable  technique 
for  the  defense  of  tens  of  millions  of  civil- 
ians against  ballistic  missile  attack?  Why 
should  we  not  at  least  be  in  a  position  to 
deploy  such  a  system  with  the  least  possible 
delay  in  the  event  that  we  should  find  it 
necessary  to  terminate  the  agreement  under 
the  conditions  allowed  in  article  XV? 

He  opposed,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  any 
restraint  even  on  the  deployment  of  devices 
that  might  protect  the  American  people. 

C.  Conclusion 

Much  of  the  material  and  testimony  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate  and  its  Committees  was 
inconsistent  and  inconclusive  on  the  Trea- 
ty's treatment  of  development  and  testing 
of  mobQe  OPP  devices.  The  most  authorita- 
tive sources  of  Executive  Branch  position— 
the  transmittal  documents  and  the  testimo- 
ny of  Secretary  Rogers  and  chief  necoUator 
Smith— expressed  in  clear  language  only  a 
prohibition  on  the  deployment  of  OPP  de- 


vices. (In  response  to  specific  questions. 
Smith  said  no  restrictions  exist  on  develop- 
ing laser  ABM  systems.)  An  earlier  draft  of 
the  transmittal  documents  was  prepared 
which  would  have  made  ACDA's  position  on 
the  issue  absolutely  clear.  Every  portion  of 
that  draft  that  advanced  the  restrictive  in- 
terpretation was  deleted,  however.  Further- 
more, nothing  was  said  by  Executive  Branch 
officials  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  by  the  Committee  in  its 
Report,  that  indicated  a  clear  view  on  re- 
strictions of  OPP  devices  beyond  deploy- 
ment. Other  issues  were  regarded  by  the 
Senate  as  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  question  of  development  and  testing  of 
mobile  OPP  devices. 

In  the  course  of  the  ratification  proceed- 
ings. Executive  Branch  witnesses  made  in- 
consistent statements — in  one  instance,  in 
the  same  colloquy  (e.g.,  JC:S  witnesses 
before  the  SASC)— concerning  how  the 
Treaty  treats  development  and  testing  of 
mobUe  OPP  ABM  systems.  The  Administra- 
tion may  not  have  had  a  clear  and  uniform 
view  on  this  issue,  and  in  any  event  its  rep- 
resentatives failed  to  communicate  a  clear 
and  consistent  view  to  the  Senate.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  however,  the 
Administration  provided  answers  in  writing 
and  orally  that  in  varying  degrees  could  be 
read  to  support  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion. The  position  taken,  apparently  on  the 
basis  of  guidance  circulated  on  June  16, 
1972,  was  that  the  Parties  could  engage  in 
development  of  fixed,  ground-based  lasers, 
for  ABM  purposes.  This  statement  implied 
that  development  of  any  mobile  OPP  device 
was  prohibited,  though  that  position  was 
not  expressed  with  clarity  and  directness. 
Nevertheless,  the  answers,  particularly 
those  given  by  DOD  and  JCS  officials,  rea- 
sonably led  the  few  Senators  who  focused 
clearly  on  this  issue  to  conclude  that  the 
Treaty  precludes  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-based  lasers. 

No  indication  exists  in  the  ratification 
record  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  placed 
any  importance  on  adherence  to  the  narrow 
interpreUtlon  as  a  predicate  to  its  willing- 
ness to  give  advice  and  consent.  The  few 
Senators  expressing  strong  views  on  the 
subject  (Buckley,  Goldwater,  and  Jackson) 
were  concerned  that  the  Treaty  lacked  suf- 
ficient flexibility  for  development  and  test- 
ing of  "exotics  '  that  might  provide  an  effec- 
tive ABM  defense.  Senator  Jacicson  was 
upset  that  DOD  might  have  cancelled  Its 
work  on  lasers,  and  was  evidently  satisfied 
by  the  reassurance  that  fixed,  land-based  re- 
search and  development  of  ABM  lasers 
would  continue.  Senator  Buckley  opposed 
even  the  commitment  not  to  deploy  future 
systems.  No  evidence  exists  in  the  record 
that  any  Senator,  other  than  Senator  Buck- 
ley, made  the  restrictive  interpretation  a 
conditon  or  even  a  factor  in  the  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  ABM  Treaty.  Given  the  little  at- 
tention paid  it,  the  complexity  of  the  issue, 
and  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the 
Treaty,  no  evidence  exists  that  the  Senate 
would  have  failed  to  approve  either  the 
"broad"  or  "narrow"  interpretation. 

The  record  reflects  that  the  Administra- 
tion failed  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  con- 
flicts and  ambiguities  in  the  negotiating  his- 
tory of  the  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  future  OPP  devices.  In  particular,  the 
Senate  was  not  informed  of  the  refusal  of 
Soviet  negotiations  to  accept  U.S.  langauge 
that  would  have  made  clear  that  Article 
V(l)  prohibited  the  development  and  testing 
of  future,  space-based  "devices"  other  than 


the  three  components  listed  in  Article  n. 
The  transmittal  documents  were  devoid  of 
material  that  would  have  reflected  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Parties  over  the  meaning 
of  "ABM  systems  and  components."  An  Ad- 
ministration decision  was  made  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  not  be  provided,  though 
Secretary  Rogers  noted  that  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  in  resolving  future  uncertainties. 
Most  fundamentally,  perhaps,  the  Senators 
who  exhibited  a  strong  interest  in  the  issue 
of  future  devices  were  not  informed  of  the 
persistent,  principled  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  negotiators  to  the  regulation  of  such 
devices. 

in.  LEGAL  arraci's  or  katificatioii 
paocxKDiircs 
This  section  addresses  the  legal  effects  of 
Senate  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  advice- 
and-consent  power,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  effect  of  rati- 
fication proceedings  on  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  is  distinct 
from  their  effect  on  the  obligations  of  the 
President  to  the  Senate  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitutional system.  The  two  questions,  al- 
though related,  are  treated  separately  in 
the  following  analysis. 

The  Senate  is  able  to  have  a  powerful- 
even  decisive— impact  on  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
advice-and-consent  procedure.  The  Senate 
may  consent  to  the  treaty  as  submitted  or 
reject  it;  and  it  has  available  esUblished 
procedures— particularly  the  resolution  of 
ratification— for  requiring  that  the  treaty  be 
subject  to  specified  conditions.  The  Execu- 
tive Is  obliged  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  treaty  partners  are  bound 
with  respect  to  those  conditions  which  have 
a  bearing  on  their  international  obligations. 
Senate  determinations  not  properly  commu- 
nicated to  treaty  partners  may  constitute 
evidence  of  the  meaning  attached  by  the 
Senate  to  a  given  treaty  provision,  but  will 
not  become  binding  aspects  of  the  interna- 
tional obligation. 

The  Senate  may,  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, impose  obligations  upon  the 
President  under  the  U.S.  Constitutional 
system  with  respect  to  the  application  of  a 
treaty,  irrespective  of  their  effects  upon 
treaty  obligations  of  the  U.S.  under  interna- 
tional law.  The  Interests  of  the  UJS.  are  not 
served,  however,  when  the  result  of  such  ac- 
tions is  to  impose  more  stringent  limitations 
on  the  U.S.,  under  domestic  law,  than  are 
imposed  on  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the 
treaty,  under  international  law.  Further. 
such  potentially  unilateral  obligations 
should  not  be  lightly  inferred,  particularly 
with  respect  to  obligations  bearing  on  vital 
defense  and  foreign  policy  interest*  of  the 
U.S.,  since  the  President  must  have  consid- 
erable latitude  in  treaty  Interpretation  to  be 
able  to  protect  U.S.  national  interests,  and 
since  the  domestic  status  of  a  treaty  derives 
from  its  international  character.  Whether 
the  Senate  has  imposed  such  an  obligation, 
or  Indicated  its  preferences  or  opiniona,  la 
Judged  by  prior  Senate  practices  and  tradi- 
tional standards  of  legislative  interpreta- 
tion. 

A.  Effect  on  International  Obligations 

1.  Interpretations  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  express  conditions  to  its  advice  and  con- 
sent 

The  granting  of  advice  and  consent  by  the 
Senate  is  an  integral  part  of  this  nation's 
process  of  treaty  ratification.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  the  Senate  may  seek  to 
establish  authoritatively  the  meaning  of  a 
treaty  on  any  question,  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  annira  ttiat  It  would  be  binding  on  the 
atber  pwty  or  pwtlea  if  tbey  (and  the  Presi- 
dent)  cfaooae  to  proceed  with  ntificftUon. 
Thto  can  be  done  by  incorpormting  the  pro- 
pond  tntenwetation  as  a  condition  in  the 
Senate's  naolutlon  of  ratification— the  doc- 
ument by  which  the  Senate  formaUy  grants 
■dvloe  and  eonaent— and  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  appropriate  action  in  connec- 
tion with  imtlflcatlon  to  ensure  that  the 
oUmt  party  is  legally  bound. 

In  the  ease  of  a  bilateral  treaty,  the  prac- 
tlee  of  the  Executive  Branch  has  generally 
been  to  seek  the  agreement  of  the  other 
party  (by  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes)  to 
ftD  the  conditions  in  the  Senate's  resolution 
of  ratiflcaticm  which  affect  the  rights  and 
otdlgation  of  the  parties,  and  then  incorpo- 
rate than  into  the  U.8.  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation—which is  provided  to  the  other  party 
and  embodies  VS.  acceptance  of  the 
ticaty.**  To  cite  a  few  examples  of  this 
proocas.  the  Senate  has  attached  reserva- 
tions or  other  conditions  to  iU  resolution  of 
ratification  for  a  number  of  bilateral  tax 
tieatiea.  to  which  the  Executive  Branch  ob- 
tained consent  by  bilateral  agreement  and 
tnoorporated  into  the  ratlficaUon  instru- 
ments.'* The  same  was  true  for  a  number  of 
bilateral  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  navigation.'*  and  certain  bilateral  trea- 
tlei  with  Mexico  concerning  boundary 
waters.'* 

In  the  case  of  the  SALT  n  and  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  the  Senate  concerned  itself 
In  greater  detail  with  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  Executive  Branch  would  ensure 
that  the  other  party  would  be  legally  bound 
with  leapect  to  various  questions  of  treaty 
.nteipretation  that  were  thought  to  be  of 
paitleular  importance.  The  Senace  condi- 
tioned its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties'*  on  a  series  of  some  of 
which  addressed  the  meaning  of  treaty  pro- 
vialonB.*'  The  resolutions  of  ratification  in 
connection  with  these  treaties  required  that 
the  President  include  In  the  U.S.  Instru- 
menU  of  raUfication  aU  conditions  In  the 
Senate's  resolutions.  In  certain  respects,  the 
fcaolutlons  required  that  both  the  D.S.  and 
Panamanian  instruments  include  a  specific 
condition,  or  that  a  bilateral  Instrument 
called  a  protocol  of  exchange,  which  was  to 
be  signed  by  the  two  parties,  include  the 
oondiUon." 

In  considering  the  SALT  n  Treaty.**  upon 
which  the  Senate  never  acted,  the  Senate 
Vanitn  Relations  (Committee  (SFRC)  decid- 
ed to  spedfy  explicitly  what  was  required  of 
the  President  of  ratification,  consisting  of: 
(1)  "provisions  that  do  not  directly  involve 
fonnal  notice  to  or  agreement  by  the  Soviet 
Union."  including  a  few  interpretive  state- 
ments and  a  number  of  instructions  to  the 
Executive  Branch  not  intended  for  commu- 
nlcaMon  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (2)  "provisions 
that  would  be  formally  communicated  to 
the  Soviet  Unicm  as  official  statements  of 
the  position  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment In  ratifying  the  Treaty,  but  which  do 
not  require  their  agreement."  including  a 
number  of  interpretive  statements:  and  (3) 
"IHOVisions  that  would  require  the  explicit 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Unicm  for  the 
Treaty  to  come  into  force."  concerning  the 
l^al  status  of  certain  associated  docu- 
ments.** 

The  Committee  report  indicated  that  the 
President  would  l>e  bound  vis-a-vis  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  conditions  in  all 
three  catcvoriet.  but  that  the  three  catego- 
ries different  with  regard  to  their  effect  on 
tbe  Soviet  Union.**  With  respect  to  the 
third  category,  the  C^ommittee  stated  that 
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even  the  formal  inclusion  of  the  conditions 
in  the  UJS.  Instnunent  of  ratification  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  bind  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  the  Senate  therefore  should  re- 
quire the  President  to  obtain  express  Soviet 
agreement,  either  through  inclusion  In  the 
protocol  of  exchange  or  some  equally  effec- 
tive legal  instrument.** 

In  the  course  of  giving  advice  and  consent 
in  19M  to  he  Supplementary  Extradition 
Treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom.*'  the 
Senate  included  In  its  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, among  other  things,  amendments  to 
the  Treaty  Imposing  certain  limits  on  extra- 
dition obligations  under  the  Treaty."  The 
Executive  Branch  subsequently  secured 
U.K.  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  as  amended 
in  an  exchange  of  notes  prior  to  the  time  of 
ratification."  ,  „  _. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  following 
points  with  respect  to  biUteral  treaOer  (1) 
the  Senate  may,  through  Ite  resolution  of 
ratification,  oblige  the  President  to  take 
action  to  ensure  that  the  other  party  is  le- 
gally bound  to  an  interpretation  of  treaty 
terms;  (2)  the  Senate  has  acted  with  full 
awareness  that  the  clearest  way  to  bind  the 
other  party  te  to  secure  ite  express  accept- 
ance through  a  protocol  of  exchange,  an  ex- 
change of  notes,  or  some  other  written 
agreement:  (3)  In  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment, some  degree  of  doubt  will  always  exist 
as  to  whether  the  other  party  is  legally 
bound  to  an  Interpretation  even  when  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  ratification  and 
the  U.S.  Instnunent  of  ratification;  and  (4) 
by  implication,  the  other  party  is  not  nor- 
mally bound  by  an  interpretation  as  to 
wliich  It  is  not  given  formal  notice  (and  does 
not  consent)  prior  to  the  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification,  even  if  the  Senate 
had  expressed  Its  adherence  to  that  inter- 
preUUon.  (In  the  latter  two  cases,  any  pre- 
vious rejection  of  the  interpreUtlon.  or 
treaty  text  embodying  it,  by  the  other  party 
during  negotiations  would  be  an  important 
element  casting  doubt  on  its  binding  charac- 
ter.) 

These  conclusions  are  generally  consistent 
with  the  standard  U.S.  and  international  au- 
thorities on  treaty  interpretation.  ">  Article 
31  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties"  provides  that  treaties  must  be  in- 
terpreted "In  good  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  their  context  and  in 
light  of  its  object  and  purpose."  **  Senate 
ratification  resolution  often  effectively  re- 
write the  terms  of  treaty.  Where  the  U.S. 
formally  communicates  the  Senate's  condi- 
tions, reservations,  or  understandings  which 
are  not  "terms"  strictly  speaking,  they  may 
constitute  evidence  of  the  treaty's  purposes. 
Further,  as  indicated  above,  the  practice  of 
the  Executive  Branch  has  generally  been  to 
seek  the  agreement  of  the  other  party  to  all 
conditions  which  affect  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties.  Our  experience  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  this  practice. 

2.  Interpretationa  stated  in  the  ratifica- 
tion record  but  not  made  conditions  to  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Senate  actions  that 
are  contained  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion and  formally  communicate  to  treaty 
partners,  interpretations  of  a  treaty  dis- 
cussed before,  or  presented  by  Executive 
witnesses  to,  the  Senate  in  general  have  far 
less  weight  In  the  process  of  treaty  interpre- 
Utlon for  the  purpose  of  determining  inter- 
national obligations.  In  general,  interpreta- 
tions discussed  before  or  presented  to  the 
Senate  are  not  legaUy  binding  under  inter- 


national law.  unless  agreed  to  by  the  other 
party.  Such  interpretive  statements  may 
have  probative  value  on  the  issue  of  the 
Treaty's  international  effect,  depending  on 
the  degree  and  maimer  in  which  the  other 
party  offically  is  put  on  notice  of  it  (if  at 
all),  and  the  character  of  any  response.** 

How  the  record  of  internal  ratification 
proceedings  fits  into  the  scheme  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties 
te  unclear.  The  internal  ratification  proceed- 
ings of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  may 
shed  light  on  that  party's  understanding  of 
the  meaning  intended  by  Its  terms  and  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  treaty.  Standing 
alone,  however,  such  proceedings  are  not 
part  of  the  "context"  of  a  treaty,  or  any  of 
the  other  primary  interpretive  material 
cited  in  Article  31.**  Such  evidence  might, 
however,  qualify  under  Article  32  as  "sup- 
plementary means  of  interpreUtlon"  and 
appears  to  have  been  treated  as  such  by  var- 
ious scholars.**  Internal  ratification  records 
are  therefore,  at  best,  no  higher  In  sUtus  in 
the  InterpreUtlon  of  treaties  for  interna- 
tional purposes  than  the  negotiating  record. 
The  Convention  does  not  indicate  what 
relative  prol>ative  weight  should  be  given  to 
ratification  proceedings:  presmnably  this 
would  depend  on  their  content,  significance, 
and  all  other  relevant  circumstance.  But  the 
content  of  such  proceedings  must  always  be 
considered  with  caution,  In  that  they  reflect 
the  views  expressed  in  the  internal  process- 
es of  only  one  of  the  parties.  (Particular 
caution  Is  in  order  where  the  other  party's 
ratification  proceedings  are  secret  or  other- 
wise unavailable.) 

The  American  Law  Institute's  Restate- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  Laxo  of  the 
United  Stales  (Revised.) "  seems  consistent 
with  this  analysis.  Section  325  and  the  offi- 
cial commentary  to  that  section  essentially 
repeat  the  elements  of  Articles  31  and  32  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  concerning  the 
"context"  of  a  treaty  and  "supplementary" 
means  of  interpreUtlon."  The  commentary 
also  notes  that  this  section  of  the  RettaU- 
ment  differs  somewhat  from  the  approach 
ordinarily  taken  by  U.S.  courts,  in  that  such 
courts  are  more  likely  to  look  outside  an  in- 
strument In  determining  its  meaning  and 
the  Intent  of  the  parties,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  negotiating  record.**  The  com- 
mentary also  points  out  that  U.S.  courts, 
when  determining  the  domestic  legal  effect 
of ■  international  agreements,  tend  to  take 
greater  account  of  internal  UJS.  materials, 
such  as  committee  reports  and  debates, 
than  would  be  the  case  in  the  determination 
of  IntemaUonal  obligations.** 

A  November  1977  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Staff  Memorandum,  The 
RoU  of  the  SenaU  in  Treaty  Ratiftcation.*" 
also  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
effect  of  ratification  proceedings  on  VS. 
international  obligations,  as  opposed  to  U.8. 
domestic  law: 

Expressions,  etc.  Not  Included  in  the  Res- 
olution of  Ratification.  The  Committee's 
report  on  a  treaty  is  essentially  designed  to 
explain  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  give 
the  Committee's  understanding  as  to  what 
certain  articles  mean.  At  times  these  reports 
go  to  great  lengths  In  Interpreting  the  provi- 
sions of  treaties  which  set  a  new  course, 
such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  sub- 
sequent mutual  defense  treaties.  The  Com- 
mittee reports,  although  purely  domestic 
documents  and  of  no  concern  to  other 
partyHes),  have  value  to  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  Branches  in  interpreting  the  intent 
of  the  Senate.  They  serve  as  legislative  histo- 


ry in  the  event  questions  should  arise  over 
the  meaning  of  a  treaty. 

Statement*  and  coUoquies  by  the  floor 
manager  of  a  treaty  serve  a  similar  purpose. 
[Emphasis  added.] «' 

This  characterization  of  internal  ratifica- 
tion proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  interna- 
tional obligations,  as  "purely  domestic  docu- 
ments" of  "no  concern  to  other  parties"  is 
an  acciu^te  appraisal.  Where,  in  a  particu- 
lar case,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  acts  formally 
to  communicate  to  the  other  party  an  Inter- 
preUtlon contained  in  domestic  proceed- 
ings, the  interpreUtlon  could  have  proba- 
tive weight  in  determining  what  the  parties 
intend,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sUtement  is  communicated  and  the  re- 
sponse (if  any)  made  by  the  other  party. 

These  views  are  also  consistent  with  Exec- 
utive Branch  practice  with  respect  to  treaty 
ratification  proceedings  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  the  Department's  Legal  Adviser 
sUted  the  following  in  1979  in  response  to  a 
question  about  the  legal  effect  on  the  Soviet 
Union  of  sUtemenU  of  understanding  or  in- 
terpreUtlon that  might  hypothetically  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  SALT  II  but  not 
included  in  the  resolution  of  ratification: 

SUtements  of  understanding  or  interpre- 
Utlon not  included  in  the  Senate's  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  and  the  U.S.  instrument 
of  ratiflcation  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  legally  binding  per  se.  Howev- 
er, if  provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to 
the  exchange  of  instnunents  of  ratification, 
and  not  contradicted  by  the  Soviets,  they 
would  constitute  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Parties  interpret  the 
Treaty.** 

Thus  the  evidentiary  weight  of  such  sUte- 
menU  in  the  ratification  record— even,  in 
this  hypothetical  case,  of  sUtements  Includ- 
ed in  a  resolution  (other  than  the  resolution 
of  ratification)  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole— depends  initially  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  other  party  is  officially  made 
aware,  prior  to  ratification,  of  the  Interpre- 
tive sUtement  as  the  position  of  the  U.S, 
CJovemment. 

In  fact,  the  SFRC  was  not  prepared, 
during  its  consideration  of  SALT  II,  to  rely 
on  the  Senate's  ratification  record  to  esUI)- 
lish  the  International  obligations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  various  interpretive  mat- 
ters. Notwithstanding  extensive  assurances 
by  the  Executive  Branch  to  the  Committee 
on  interpreUtions  of  the  SALT  II  docu- 
mente,**  the  Committee  insisted  that  the 
points  of  concern  to  it  be  incorporated  Into 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  The  resolu- 
tion was  therefore  written  to  contain  an  ex- 
press requirement  that,  depending  on  the 
particular  point  in  question,  the  President 
either  obtain  the  particular  point  in  ques- 
tion, the  President  either  obtain  the  explicit 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  communi- 
cate the  point  formally  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  official  position  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
flcaUon.** 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  a  number  of  interpretive 
questions  arose  during  ratification  hearings, 
which  neither  the  Executive  Branch  nor  the 
Senate  was  satisfied  to  resolve  through  plac- 
ing sUtemenU  in  the  ratification  record.  In 
the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
action  in  defense  of  the  Canal  and  to  enjoy 
certain  priorities  In  access  to  the  Canal,  it 
was  pointed  out  during  the  SFRC  hearings 
that  the  United  States  was  interpreting  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  way  it  was  being  Interpreted  by  certain 


Panamanian  officials.**  Accordingly.  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  General  Torrijos  agreed  on 
a  Joint  sUtement  of  understanding,  which 
was  made  public  and  provided  to  the 
Senate.**  Nonetheless,  the  Senate  consid- 
ered this  insufficient,  and  insisted  on  the  in- 
clusion of  the  substance  of  this  understand- 
ing in  the  resolution  of  advice  and  consent 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification.*'  In 
particular.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  (the  Major- 
ity Leader),  in  testifying  before  the  SFRC 
during  markup  of  the  Treaty,  sUted  that: 

"In  view  of  all  of  this,  there  should  not  be 
any  doubt  about  our  right— and  about  the 
recognition  of  that  right  by  the  Panama- 
nians—to defend  the  canal.  However,  lie- 
cause  this  wUl  be  a  matter  of  Importance  to 
future  generations— and  so  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  InterpreUtlon  as 
enunciated  by  General  Torrijos  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  their  Joint  sUtement— I  have 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  October  14  sUtement  should 
lie  formally  approved  and  incorporated  in 
appropriate  language  and  through  the 
proper  parliamentary  technique  by  the 
Senate.  Senator  Baker,  the  minority  leader, 
has  expressed  similar  concerns,  and  he  and  I 
have,  upon  several  occasions,  discussed  the 
necessity  for  the  Senate  to  take  some 
formal,  positive  action  In  this  regard. 
."  ** 

Similarly,  in  response  to  written  questions 
from  Senator  Helms  about  the  legal  effects 
of  an  understanding  attached  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  for  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention,** the  DepartmenU  of  SUte  and 
Justice  replied,  in  pertinent  part,  that 
"[tlhe  scope  of  the  obligation  accepted  by 
the  United  SUtes  Is  the  obligation  set  forth 
In  the  instrument  of  ratification."  *" 

In  some  instances,  the  Senate  has  accept- 
ed assurances  from  the  President  regarding 
the  meaning  of  a  treaty  without  requiring 
that  such  assurances  be  made  part  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  For  example,  re- 
garding the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,*' 
various  Senators  were  concerned  that  the 
Treaty  might  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  during  war,  even 
though  the  President's  transmittal  mes- 
sage,** testimony  by  the  Secretaries  of  SUte 
and  Defense  and  memoranda  from  their 
legal  coimsels,"  and  the  SFRC  Report  **  all 
sUted  that  the  Treaty  did  not  do  so.  The 
Senate  declined  to  add  a  reservation  on  this 
point  to  Its  resolution  of  ratification,  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Long,  only  after  It  had  re- 
ceived additional  written  assurances  from 
President  Kennedy.**  In  each  such  case, 
however,  a  Judgment  was  apparently  made 
by  Senators  that  the  InterpreUtlon  In  ques- 
tion was  already  sufficiently  clear  as  be- 
tween the  parties  that  no  additional  action 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  obligation 
would  be  part  of  the  treaty.** 

In  an  early  case,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered the  effect  upon  the  grant  of  lands  to 
certain  Indian  tribes  by  treaty  of  a  proviso 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  but  not 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  Indians.  The  Court 
noted  the  proviso  could  have  no  force  as  a 
legislative  act,  and  refused  to  give  it  force  as 
a  condition  to  the  treaty: 

There  is  something,  too,  which  shocks  the 
conscience  in  the  idea  that  a  treaty  can  be 
put  forth  as  embodying  the  terms  of  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  foreign  power  or  an 
Indian  tribe,  a  material  provision  of  which 
is  unknown  to  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  is  kept  in  the  background  to  be 
used  by  the  other  only  when  the  exigencies 
of  a  particular  case  may  demand  It.  The  pro- 
viso never  appears  to  have  been  called  to 


the  attention  of  the  trtt>es.  who  would  natu- 
rally assume  that  the  treaty,  embodied  In 
the  Presidential  proclamation,  contained  all 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement.*' 

The  British  Oovemment  sought,  in  SuUir 
van  v.  Kidd,"  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that  It 
had  Insisted  upon  a  certain  Interpretation  of 
a  convention  It  negotiated  with  Japan  simi- 
lar to  the  one  at  Issue.  The  Sdpreme  Court 
refused  to  give  any  weight  to  this  claim,  be- 
cause no  evidence  demonstrated  that  this 
insistence  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  negotiators. 

These  conclusions  are  consistent  as  well 
with  the  writings  of  major  international 
legal  scholars.  Certain  passages  from  Lord 
McNair's  treatise  The  Lav  of  Treaties  have 
l>een  cited  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  internal  ratification  proceedings  are  an 
important  guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  parties.**  A  review 
of  those  passages,  however,  shows  that 
McNaUr  was  not  referring  to  ratification  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  dealing  instead  with  the 
British  Government's  practice  of  strongly 
asserting  its  own  InterpreUtlon  of  a  treaty 
whenever  it  became  aware  that  a  different 
interpreUtlon  was  being  expressed.  The  ex- 
amples cited  by  McNtOr  occurred  prior  to 
1920.*"  and  later  treatise  writers  do  not  even 
discuss  the  matter.  It  seems  doubtful,  there- 
fore, that  the  practice  was  widely  fol- 
lowed.*' McNair  himself  apparently  ad- 
vanced this  proposition  as  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal prudence  rather  than  legal  obligation.** 

McNair  addressed  the  significance  of 
sUtements  made  during  internal  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  in  his  section  entitled  "Ad- 
missibility of  Preparatory  Work."**  In  that 
section,  he  cites  a  case  in  which  sUtements 
made  during  Senate  ratification  discussions 
were  used  to  determine  the  intent  of  the 
parties  by  a  German  civil  court  after  finding 
that  the  negotiating  history  of  the  treaty  in 
question  did  not  shed  light  on  the  meaning 
of  the  provision  in  dispute.**  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment later  took  issue,  however,  with  the 
use  by  the  German  Govenunent  of  Senate 
ratification  proceedings:  Secretary  of  SUte 
Hughes  instructed  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  as  follows: 

Should  occasion  arise,  you  may  orally  ex- 
plain to  the  German  Foreign  Office  that  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty  of  August  25,  1921,  such  as  those 
to  which  the  Foreign  Office  refers,  occur- 
ring in  general  debate,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  affecting  the  InterpreUtlon  of  ttiat 
treaty.**  ' 

McNair  descril>es  the  use  of  such  material 
as  the  type  of  preparatory  work  iiuippropri- 
ate  for  use  in  treaty  InterpreUtlon.  because 
of  its  unilateral  character.** 

3.  Effects  of  attempts  to  accord  controlling 
weiifiU  to  statements  at  ratification  proceed- 
ings 

The  intereste  of  the  United  SUtes  would 
be  imdermined  by  adopting  the  view  that 
SUtemenU  made  in  the  internal  ratification 
proceedings  of  one  party  are  authoriUtive 
in  determining  the  international  obligations 
of  the  other  parties,  at  least  in  the  absence 
of  appropriate  formal  notification.  In  prac- 
tice, where  the  U,S.  expecU  a  particular  un- 
derstanding of  a  treaty  to  be  authoriUtive, 
it  commuinlcates  that  position  formally  to 
the  other  party,  and  generally  seeks  that 
party's  express  agreement,  particularly  if 
that  party  had  previously  rejected  that  un- 
derstanding or  treaty  language  which  em- 
bodied it.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  various 
requirements  under  the  Vienna  Convention 
that  actions  affecting  sUtus  and  obllgati«is 
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ooder  a  treaty  be  In  writing  and  be  commu- 
Btakted  to  the  other  party  or  parties.*'  To 
attempt  to  depart  from  these  principles 
would  create  unmanageable  problems,  and 
would  tn  any  event  be  ineffective  in  creating 
mutually  enforceable  obligations. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  regards  itself  as 
bavlng  no  duty  to  monitor,  or  respond  to. 
statemenU  made  in  the  ratification  proceed- 
ing of  other  nations,  unless  the  statements 
are  formally  communicated.  Rather,  the 
UjS.  regards  itself  as  entitled  to  rely,  and 
does  rely,  on  the  written  instruments  con- 
cerning the  treaty  and  upon  authoritlative 
statements  of  the  foreign  government  prop- 
erly communicated.  To  cite  one  recent  ex- 
amine, questions  arose  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  Treaties  concerning  the  Panamani- 
an intopretation  of  key  provisions  in  the 
f!>n*i  Treaty.  As  the  Executive  Branch 
made  clear  at  the  time,  the  VS.  could  not 
assume  the  role  of  interpreter  and  arbiter  of 
such  foreign  statements,  and  had  the  right 
Imrtfart  to  rely  on  the  official  positions  and 
communications  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
emment.** 

If  the  XJS.  were  charged  with  luiowing 
what  went  on  during  foreign  internal  pro- 
ceedingF,  we  would,  among  other  things, 
have  to  detail  legally  and  technicaUy 
trained  personnel  to  observe  such  proceed- 
ings, make  Judgments  about  legal  and  con- 
stitutional systems  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar,  and  in  many  cases  introduce  a  visi- 
ble U.S.  presence  in  domestic  bodies  of 
other  countries  that  might  have  negative 
political  consequences.  For  many  multilater- 
al treaties,  the  U.S.  first  learns  that  other 
states  have  ratified  only  after  the  Internal 
latificatlon  procedures  liave  been  complet- 
ed. Typically,  little  or  no  information  is  re- 
ceived by  the  U.S.  about  the  internal  ratifi- 
cation processes  of  other  States,  except 
such  statements  as  may  be  communicated  in 
the  ratification  instrument  itself. 

Second,  we  could  not  successfully  insist 
that  other  nations  are  required  to  monitor 
and  respond  to  statements  at  ratification 
hearings  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Like  the  U.S., 
other  sUtes  do  not  regard  themselves 
obliged  to  foUow  our  domestic  activities. 
They  rely  upon  the  written  instruments  and 
other  formal  communications  as  the  proper 
means  for  conveying  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  the  meaning  of  treaties.  To  the 
extent  we  might  be  successful  in  pressing 
the  view  that  statements  at  our  own  ratifi- 
cation hearings  can  be  used  as  evidence  of  a 
treaty's  meaning,  we  would  \>e  forced  to 
accept  a  comparable  obligation  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  other  states,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  rules  of  treaty  inter- 
preUtion  are  equally  binding  upon  aU 
sUtes." 

Third,  statements  contained  in  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  will  vary  in  the  authority 
to  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  viewed,  and 
each  nation  will  have  its  own  sets  of  values 
in  this  regard.  The  importance  wliich  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  attaches  to  particular 
statements  will  also  vary,  and  will  often  tie 
speculative.  The  ultimate  question— wheth- 
er the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  have  insisted 
upon  a  meaning  given  in  particular  testimo- 
ny on  a  particular  issue— will  generally  be 
impossible  to  know. 

These  considerations  are  partictilarly  ap- 
parent in  the  specific  case  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  proceedings.  The  question  of  future 
systems  was  not  a  major  Issue  of  debate, 
compared  to  the  many  other  questions  of  in- 
terpretation and  substance  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  Executive 
Branch  witnesses.  The  materials  which  had 


the  highest  level  of  formality  and  authoriU- 
tlve  character,  namely  the  President's  trans- 
mittal package,  the  Committee  reports,  and 
the  resolution  of  ratification  itself  make 
clear  only  that  the  deployment  of  OPP  de- 
vices is  prohibited.  The  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers  and  chief  negotiator  Smith  was 
to  the  same  effect.  And.  in  response  to  spe- 
cific questions  on  whether  the  Treaty  per- 
mits development  of  laser  ABM  systems, 
Ambassador  Smith  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive without  qualification.  Only  during  the 
questioning  of  other  Executive  Branch  wit- 
nesses, none  of  whom  was  a  negotiator,  and 
in  two  statements  made  on  the  Senate  floor, 
is  material  found  which  supports  the 
narrow  InterpreUtlon  with  varying  degrees 
of  clarity.  The  most  authoriative  such  state- 
ment, moreover,  was  submitted  later  for  the 
Committee  record,  and  at  least  one  other 
such  statement  emerged  through  the  edit- 
ing of  transcripts.'" 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
statements  by  U.S.  officials  at  the  ABM 
ratification  hearings  constituted  a  form  of 
communication  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
a  Soviet  official  was  evidently  in  attendance, 
at  least  at  times.' '  This  suggestion  is  unten- 
able as  a  matter  of  legal  practice.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  the  ABM  ratification  record 
contains  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities 
and  such  a  rule  would  have  implications 
with  respect  to  the  many  other  Issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  ratification  proceedings. 
Doubts  would  be  created  as  to  what  message 
on  each  issue  is  authoritative,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  attempt  to  rely  on  the 
versions  most  favorable  to  its  interests.  The 
U.S.  would  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  practice, 
especially  in  its  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  states  that  liave  no  legisla- 
tive ratification  process,  or  none  that  is 
open  and  observable.  Such  governments 
might  well  argue  that  the  U.S.  is  estopped 
to  deny  statements  made  during  UJS.  ratifi- 
cation proceedings,  but  we  would  be  unable 
to  cite  such  unilateral  internal  proceedings 
in  disputes  with  them. 

In  any  event,  the  suggestion  that  such 
"communications"  can  have  legal  effect 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
flately  rejected  by  Soviet  officials.  During 
bilateral  discussions  in  1981,  the  U.S.  partic- 
ipant referred  to  a  statement  relating  to  the 
InterpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  made  by 
Ambassador  Smith,  on  a  different  point 
than  OPP  systems,  to  the  Senate  during  the 
ratification  hearings.  The  U.S.  delegate 
noted  that  the  Soviets  had  never  objected  to 
Ambassador  Smith's  interpretation.  The 
Soviet  participant  replied  that  Smith's 
statement  was  an  internal  matter  and  that 
the  sides  were  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
agreement  and  not  by  one  side's  interpreta- 
tion." 

Mr.  Graybeal.  an  ABM  negotiator,  com- 
mented on  the  matter  of  unilateral  U.S.  in- 
terpretations on  September  25,  1979.  during 
an  SPRC  hearing  on  Salt  I  compliance: 

What  about  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
agreement  "as  presented  to  Congress"? 

The  language  of  the  agreement,  the 
agreed  statements  and  the  common  under- 
standings reflect  what  could  be  negotiated 
and  what  is  binding  on  the  two  parties. 

Presentations  to  Congress  can  help  ex- 
plain the  language  and  how  it  was  derived, 
but  they  should  not  change  the  meaning  of 
the  language  or  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement." 

This  problem  would  be  compounded, 
moreover,  whenever  such  proceedings  in- 
clude classified  material  unavailable  to  a 
foreign  party  that  may  be  significant  in  the 


overall  assessment  of  what  the  Senate  un- 
derstood the  treaty  to  mean.  No  foreign  rep- 
resentative could  have  any  assurance  of 
having  received,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

For  these  reasons,  the  evidentiary  value  of 
ratification  proceedings  must  be  Judged,  in 
the  context  of  determining  International  ob- 
ligations, by  reference  to  the  degree  to 
which  their  substance  is  formally  conuniml- 
cated  to  the  foreign  government  in  question, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment responds.  The  ABM  Treaty  ratifi- 
cation process  contains  no  formally  adopted 
or  communicated  condition,  reservation,  or 
understanding  on  the  questions  at  issue. 
B.  Effect  on  Domestic  Obligations 
The  President  is  charged  under  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity to  implement  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  broad  lati- 
tude in  Interpreting  the  meaning  of  treaty 
provisions.'*  In  partlc»ilar,  the  President 
has  authority  to  negotiate  and  resolve 
treaty  Interpretation  questions  with  foreign 
parties  to  a  treaty,  a  process  that  has  been 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
through  the  bilateral  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  as  well  as  in  other  diplomatic 
channels."  The  President's  judgments  on 
the  meaning  of  treaties,  and  those  of  other 
Executive  Branch  officials  charged  with 
such  duties,  are  routinely  accorded  "great 
weight."  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear 
that  the  President  also  has  authority,  in 
proper  circumstances,  to  change  an  Inter- 
preUtion of  a  treaty.  Just  as  the  Executive 
Branch  is  empowered  to  change  its  view  of  a 
law,  and  courts  have  deferred  to  the  current 
interpretation  in  such  cases,  provided  it  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  parties.'* 

Nonetheless,  the  President  is  required, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abide  by  valid 
conditions  adopted  by  the  Senate  during  the 
advice-and-consent  procedure,  or  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. In  effect,  he  is  subject,  domestically,  to 
the  same  range  of  constraints  with  which 
the  Senate  is  able  to  determine  or  Influence 
the  nation's  international  obligations.  He 
must  also  give  appropriate  weight  to  any 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  treaties 
that  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  course  of 
their  adoption. 

1.  Interpretations  contained  in  instru- 
ments with  binding  force  under  U.S.  law 

Congress  as  a  whole  may  bind  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  matter  of  domestic  law  to  a  par- 
ticular treaty  interpretation  by  its  incorpo- 
ration into  an  appropriate  statutory  vehicle. 
One  historical  example  of  such  a  practice 
was  the  adoption  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1912  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  exempt  certain  U.S.  vessels  from 
canal  tolls."  thus  writing  into  U.S.  law— at 
Executive  Branch  request— a  particular  in- 
terpretation of  the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  with  the  U.K.'*  Such  situations  are 
common,  since  treaty  provisions  must  often 
be  Implemented  in  the  U.S.  by  domestic  leg- 
islation, based  upon  assumptions  about  how 
the  treaty  is  to  be  interpreted."  Indeed. 
Congress  may  enact  legislation  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  obligations  under  a  treaty.  In 
which  case  the  President  is  bound  to  carry 
out  the  later-enacted  statute.*" 

The  Treaty  of  1901  provides  an  interesting 
precedent,  Ijecause  it  involved  a  'reinterpre- 
tation"  by  the  President.  In  December  1911. 
President  Taft  expressed  the  view  that, 
since  the  U.S.  had  built  the  Canal,  it  had 
the  power  to  exempt  its  own  vessels  from 
tolls,    and    Congress   accepted   that   view. 


When  President  Wilson  was  elected,  howev- 
er, he  asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  statute, 
because  the  act  was  "in  plain  contravention 
of  the  treaty."  Congress  agreed,  in  part 
upon  the  basis  of  the  negotiating  history.*' 
and  the  relnterpretation  became  law.  A  stat- 
ute was  plainly  necessary  in  ttiat  instance  to 
undo  what  an  earlier  statute  had  estab- 
lished. 

The  President  is  generally  bound  under 
the  U.S.  Constitutional  system  to  imple- 
ment any  interpretation  of  a  treaty  con- 
tained in  the  Senate's  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion as  a  condition  on  its  advice  and  consent, 
however  stated,  provided  that  he  proceeds 
with  ratification.  The  binding  character, 
under  U.S.  law  of  such  formal  conditions  is 
reiterated  by  the  Restatement."  by  deci- 
sions of  U.S.  courts,**  and  by  the  statements 
and  practice  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Senate.** 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Senate  rely 
squarely  on  its  power  to  direct  the  President 
to  comply  with  conditions  that  were  not 
even  Intended  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Soviets.  As  indicated  above,  the  Committee's 
proposed  resolution  of  ratification  included 
three  different  categories  of  conditions:  the 
first  for  those  conditions  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  obtain  explicit  Soviet 
agreement;  the  second  for  conditions  which 
the  President  was  required  to  communicate 
formally  to  the  Soviets  but  as  to  which 
Soviet  agreement  was  not  required;  and  the 
third  for  "provisions  that  do  not  directly  in- 
volve formal  notice  to  or  agreement  by  the 
Soviet  Union." 

The  Committee  Report  recognized  that 
these  categories  would  have  differing  effects 
on  the  obligations  of  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
the  Committee  specifically  intended  that 
the  President  be  bound  with  respect  to  all 
three  categories. 

AU  such  conditions  or  qualifications  to 
advice  and  consent  would  be  equally  binding 
upon  the  President  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  regardless  of  the  category  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  resolution.  The  differ- 
ence in  category  would  be  a  function  of  the 
desired  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
determined  by  the  purpose  of  the  prop<»al. 
But  insofar  as  the  U.S.  President  is  con- 
cerned, he  could  not  bring  the  Treaty  into 
force  without  accepting  the  terms  of  each 
condition  in  the  resolution  regardless  of  cat- 
egory. Failure  by  the  President  to  agree  to, 
observe  and  Implement  any  of  these  condi- 
tions would  violate  the  basis  upon  wtiich  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Treaty.** 
To  ensure  that  Its  intentions  in  this 
regard  would  be  respected  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Committee  sought  and  received 
assurance  from  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
that  the  President  would  proceed  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  provisions  in  each  cat- 
egory would  l)e  equally  binding  on  the  Presi- 
dent.** These  procedures  would  have  repre- 
sented the  most  definitive  action  to  date  by 
the  Senate  through  the  advlce-and-consent 
process  to  bind  the  President  expressly  even 
where  the  other  treaty  party  might  not  be 
bound. 

The  Montreal  Aviation  Protocols  3  and 
4  •'  provide  another  illustration.  These  pro- 
tocols amended  the  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929  to  modernize  the  rules  applicable  to 
International  air  carriage  of  passengers,  l>ag- 
gage,  and  cargo.  They  raised  the  liability 
limits  of  carriers,  without  proof  of  fault, 
and  generally  promoted  speedier  settle- 
ments and  more   efficient   handling.  The 


SFRC  supported  ratification,  but  wanted  to 
Insist  upon  a  satisfactory  supplemental  com- 
pensation plan  for  accident  victims,  failing 
which  the  Protocols  would  be  denounced; 
and  the  Executive  branch  was  also  to  con- 
tinue actively  to  negotiate  for  higher  limits 
on  liability  for  carriers.  The  SFRC  recog- 
nized that  incorporation  into  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  these  "provisos"  would 
have  no  international  effect,  but  recom- 
mended their  adoption  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  the  President: 

These  three  conditions  were  adopted  by 
the  Committee  as  "provisos"  rather  than  as 
"reservations"  or  "understandings",  as  such, 
because  they  are  matters  between  the 
Senate  and  the  President  and  need  not 
appear  as  provisions  of  the  U.S.  instruments 
of  ratification.  Nevertheless,  if  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  they  would  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  any  other  condition  Included 
by  the  Senate— whatever  Its  designation.  In 
short,  the  President  can  proceed  to  ratify 
the  Protocols  only  by  accepting  the  condi- 
tions placed  upon  U.S.  ratification  by  the 
Senate.** 

We  are  not  here  considering  the  legality 
of  particular  Senate  efforts  to  bind  the 
President  to  conditions  having  no  interna- 
tional effect.  The  point  here  is  to  descritie 
Senate  practice  as  it  relates  to  such  efforts. 
2.  Expressed  intentions  and  interpreta- 
tions not  incorporated  into  instruments 
toith  binding  force  under  U.S.  law 

Less  authoritative  expressions  of  the  Sen- 
ate's intent  than  expressions  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  may  tie  entitled  under 
some  circumstances  to  substantial  weight, 
notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  their  re- 
sulting in  domestic  obligations  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  international  obligations.  Section 
314  of  the  Restatement  states  that  "[wlhen 
the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  a  particular  under- 
standing of  its  meaning  the  President,  if  he 
makes  the  treaty,  must  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
the  Senate's  understanding."  '• 

Two  views  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  such  ratification  materials  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty.  One  view 
holds  that  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  legislative  record  of  domestic 
statutes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion record  of  treaties,  on  the  other.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  has  provided  the  following  state- 
ment of  this  view,  drawn  from  its  memoran- 
dum at  Appendix  B: 

In  determining  the  weight  to  be  assigned 
to  that  record,  it  should  be  observed  that, 
conceptually,  the  constitutional  division  of 
treaty-making  responsibility  Is  essentially 
the  reverse  of  the  division  of  law-making  au- 
thority. Congress  initially  agrees  upon  and 
enacts  the  language  of  domestic  legislation, 
while  the  President  reserves  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  that  legislation  will  go  into 
effect  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  override  of 
any  veto).  Treaties,  however,  are  proposed 
and  negotiated  by  the  President,  subject  to 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Senate. 
Given  this  conceptual  framework.  It  is  clear 
that  the  portions  of  the  treaty  ratification 
record  that  should  be  accorded  more  weight 
as  to  the  treaty's  meaning  are  the  represen- 
tations of  the  executive— the  draftsman,  in 
effect,  of  the  treaty.  Statements  by  individ- 
ual senators,  or  even  groups  of  senators,  are 
certainly  entitled  to  no  more  consider- 
ation—and perhaps  less— than  the  limited 
weight  such  statements  are  given  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  domestic  legislation  when 
they  are  not  conformed  by  the  legislation's 
sponsor  in  colloquy  or  otherwise. 


The  Justice  Department  analysis  gives  the 
following  further  explanation  of  the  weight 
to  be  accorded  to  Executive  Branch  state- 
ments under  various  circumstances: 

The  weight  to  be  given  to  an  Interpretive 
statement  made  by  an  executive  branch  of- 
ficial to  the  Senate  during  the  ratification 
process  will  lilcely  depend  upon  such  factors 
as  the  formality  of  the  statement,  the  Iden- 
tity and  position  of  the  executive  branch  of- 
ficial making  the  statement,  the  level  of  at- 
tention and  interest  fociised  on  the  meaning 
of  the  relevant  treaty  provision,  and  the 
consistency  with  which  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  adhered  at  the  time  to  the 
view  of  the  treaty  provision  reflected  in  the 
statement.  All  of  these  factors  affect  the 
degree  to  which  the  Senate  could  reason- 
ably have  relied  upon  the  statement  and.  tn 
turn,  the  weight  that  courts  will  attach  to 
It.  At  one  extreme,  a  single  statement  made 
by  a  middle-level  executive  branch  official 
in  response  to  a  question  at  a  hearing  would 
not  be  regarded  as  definitive.  Rather,  in  in- 
terpreting the  domestic  effect  of  a  treaty, 
the  courts  would  likely  accord  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  ratification  record  a  degree  of 
significance  subordinate  to  more  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  mutual  intent  of  the  parties, 
such  as  the  language  and  context  of  the 
treaty,  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the 
President  and  the  other  treaty  parties  the 
negotiating  record,  and  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  provision  reflected  in  the 
parties'  course  of  dealings  under  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  courts  often  give  substantial 
weight  to  the  executive  branch's  current  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty,  in  recognition  of 
the  President's  unique  role  in  shaping  for- 
eign policy  and  communicating  with  foreign 
governments,  and  accordingly,  would  be  un- 
likely to  bind  future  chief  executives  on  the 
basis  of  an  isolated  remark  of  an  executive 
branch  official  in  a  previous  administration. 
In  general,  therefore,  less  formal  statements 
made  by  the  executive  branch  l>efore  the 
Senate  (such  as  the  one  described  in  the 
preceding  hypothetical)  will  be  but  one 
source  of  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered 
in  interpreting  an  ambiguous  treaty  provi- 
sion. 

A  second  view  Is  that  the  ratificatlcm 
record  of  a  treaty  has  generally  the  same 
function  and  effect,  for  purposes  of  U.S.  do- 
mestic law.  as  the  legislative  record  of  a 
statute,  and  should  be  analyzed  in  much  the 
same  way.  Under  this  view,  Congessional  re- 
ports, debates  and  other  forms  of  legislative 
history  may  be  determinative  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  depending  on  their  rel- 
evance, clarity  and  other  factors.  Similarly, 
the  Senate's  reports.  detMites  and  other 
forms  of  ratification  history  may  have  sub- 
stantial weight  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  depending  on  their  relevance,  clarity 
and  other  considerations,  including  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch's  interpretation. 

The  official  commentary  to  Section  314  of 
the  Restatement  states  in  part  that: 

A  treaty  ratified  (or  acceded  to)  by  the 
United  States  with  a  statement  of  under- 
standing becomes  effective  in  domestic  law 
($131)  subject  to  that  understanding.  If  no 
such  statement  is  made,  indication  In  the 
record  ttuit  the  Seiuite  ascribed  a  particular 
meaning  to  the  treaty  is  relevant  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  by  a  United 
States  court  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
legislative  history  of  a  statute  is  relevant  to 
its  interpretation. .  .  . 

Although  the  Senate's  resolution  of  con- 
sent may  contain  no  statement  of  under- 
standing, there  may  be  such  statements  In 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
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CDmintttee  or  in  the  Senate  debates.  In 
radi  earn,  the  President  must  decide  wheth- 
er they  lepreMOt  a  tenenl  understanding 
by  the  Senate,  and  if  he  flnda  that  they  do. 
BUHt  raipect  them  in  good  faith.** 

Stnflariy.  as  noted  above,  the  1977  Senate 
Ftorelgn  RelaUons  Coounlttee  Staff  Memo- 
randum. The  Role  of  the  SenaU  in  Treatv 
RatiflcatUm.  statea  that  Committee  reporU 
and  floor  statemenU  "have  value  to  the  Ex- 
eeottve  and  Judldal  Branches  In  interpret- 
tnc  the  Intent  of  the  Senate"  and  "serve  as 
ledalatlve  history  in  the  event  questions 
should  arise  over  the  meaning  of  a 
treaty."  •' 

The  principles  applied  in  evaluating  legis- 
lative history  are  reasonably  well  estab- 
lished. The  General  Accounting  Office's 
1983  study  entitled  PHncipte*  of  Federul  Ap- 
propriattoiu  Lav  provides  the  foUowlng 
guidance: 

A  fundamental  principle  basic  to  the  In- 
terpKtation  of  both  Federal  and  SUte  Uws 
Is  that  all  statutes  are  to  be  construed  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  the  legiaU- 
ture. .  .  .  The  leglslaUve  history  may  be  ex- 
amined as  an  aid  in  determining  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawmakers  when  the  sUtute  is 
not  dear  ....  or  then  appllcaUon  of  the 
statutory  language  would  produce  an  absurd 
or  unreasonable  result ....  or  if  the  legisla- 
tive histtsy  provides  "persuasive  evidence" 
of  what  Congress  intended." 

The  OAO  study  also  suggests  a  rough 
ranking  in  importance  of  different  forms  of 
legiBlattve  history  in  determining  legislative 
intent,  which  is  generally  consistent  with 
that  adopted  by  U^S.  courts  in  interpreting 
VJ8.  statutes.**  Committee  reports  are  gen- 
erally the  most  persuasive  indicia  of  Con- 
girsrinnsl  intent**  Statements  of  individual 
legislators  are  accorded  a  less  authoriUtlve 
status,**  with  those  of  floor  managers  and 
spoMKS  being  relatively  more  Important 
than  those  of  other  legislators.**  In  connec- 
tion with  treaties,  the  transmittal  docu- 
menU  and  the  testimony  of  negotiators 
during  ratificatitm  proceedings  are  given 
particular  weight,  and  statements  of  Execu- 
tive officers  may  in  general  be  accorded 
more  weight  than  those  of  individual  legis- 
lators.** 

The  Supreme  Court  has  imposed  a  strict 
standard  of  proof,  however,  for  deriving 
from  legislative  history  an  intention  to  limit 
the  Executive  discretion  to  interpret  specif- 
ic provisions  of  a  statute.  The  Court  recog- 
wiMMt  in  Japan  Whaling  Aiaociation  v. 
American  Cetacean  Society.**  the  principle 
that  the  President  and  his  officers  "may  not 
act  contrary  to  the  will  of  Congress  when 
ezerdaed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Consti- 
tutioo."  *•  but  the  "will  of  Congress"  is  care- 
fully determined,  with  a  discriminating  eval- 
uation of  the  legislative  record,  and  a  search 
for  evidence  that  Congress  intended  to  pre- 
clude the  result  reached  by  the  Executive 
by  tp— fcing  "directly  ...  to  the  precise 
iHue  in  question."  ■**  "Furthermore,  if  a 
statute  is  silent  or  ambiguous  with  respect 
to  the  questian  at  issue,"  the  Court  defers 
to  the  ooDstmction  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment entrusted  with  the  matter.  "Unless 
the  legialattvc  history  of  the  enactment 
shows  with  sufficient  clarity  that  the 
agency  construction  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Congress."'*' 

In  the  Japan  WfuUing  Association  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  ctmsldered  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  possessed  any  dis- 
cretion to  fafl  to  oertUy  that  the  taking  of 
whales  by  a  particular  country  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  the  international  pro- 
gram to  protect  whales.  The  majority  began 
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by  noting  that,  had  Congress  intoided  to 
deny  such  dlscreUon,  "it  would  have  been  a 
simple  matter  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
must  certify  deliberate  taking  of  whales  in 
excess  of  IWC  limits."  '*•  The  Court  did  not 
accept  the  explanation  offered  by  the  dis- 
sent for  this  failure,  that  no  amendment 
was  required  because  everyone  understood 
that  quoU  violations  would  always  be  con- 
sidered to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.'"*  The  majority  found  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  existence  of  the  discre- 
tion at  issue  and  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
sUtute.  and  it  fo»md  that  the  evidence  In 
the  le^slative  history  that  supported  a  per 
se  rule  was  insufficient  to  "clearly  indicate" 
that  the  exercise  of  discretion  contradicted 
the  language  of  the  sUtute  or  "frustrated 
congressional  intent": 

It  may  be  that  in  the  legislative  history  of 
these  amendments  there  are  scattered  state- 
ments hinting  at  the  per  ««  rule  advocated 
by  respondents,  but  read  as  a  whole,  we  are 
quite  vmconvinced  that  this  history  clearly 
indicates,  contrary  to  what  we  and  the  Sec- 
retary have  concluded  is  a  permissible  read- 
ing of  the  sUtute,  that  all  departures  from 
IWC  schedules,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, call  for  immediate  certification.  »»* 

The  scattered  sUtements  referred  to  by 
the  Court  Included  specific  represenUtlons 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  com- 
mercial whaling  would  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  rWC,  and  a  recognition  by  a 
prior  Administrator  of  NOAA  that  certifica- 
tion is  mandatory  once  a  violation  of  IWC 
quotas  is  found.'"*  This  evidence  was  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  Court's  strict  standard 
that  Congress  must  have  evidenced  a  will 
that  would  be  frustrated  by  the  Executive's 
decision.  The  Court  will  consider  whether 
the  repreaenUtions  of  Executive  branch  of- 
ficials are  incorporated  into  the  relevant 
committee  report.'"* 

Similarly,  in  Chevron  U.SJL  v.  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  CouncU'",  the  Supreme 
Court  sUted  that  "if  a  court,  employing  tra- 
ditional tools  of  sUtutorty  construction,  as- 
certains that  Congress  had  an  intention  on 
the  precise  question  at  Issue,  that  intention 
is  the  law  and  must  be  given  effect."  '"*  It 
went  on  to  say,  however,  that  If  the  court 
"determines  that  Congress  has  not  directly 
addressed  the  precise  question  at  issue," 
then  it  will  defer  to  the  interpreUtion  given 
by  the  relevant  Executive  Branch  agency  if 
it  is  "based  on  a  permissible  construction  of 
the  sUtute."  '•• 

The  President  must  t>e  afforded  the  full 
benefit  of  this  strict  standard  of  proof  when 
he  U  Interpreting  treaties.  The  President's 
authority  over  the  interpreUtion  of  treaties 
is  an  aspect  of  the  broad  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  that  office  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  including  those  involving  the 
national  security.  Furthermore,  the  Senate 
should  be  required  to  make  the  terms  of  its 
advice  and  consent  reasonably  clear,  so  that 
the  President  can  deliberately  exercise  his 
right  to  decide  against  ratification.  A  treaty 
is,  moreover,  not  merely  a  law;  it  is  also  an 
international  contract,  which  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  nation's  security  pos- 
ture. Ite  legislative  history  includes  not  only 
what  the  Senate  learns,  but  also  what  the 
parties  have  said  to  each  other.  The  Senate 
should  not  lightly  be  found  to  have  Intend- 
ed that  the  United  SUtes  be  boimd  to  terms 
other  than  those  actually  negotiated  in  the 
treaty. 

Practices  developed  over  many  years  dem- 
onstrate the  practical  resulte  of  these  legiti- 
mate concerns.  Whenever  the  Senate  has  in- 
tended to  affect  the  Executive's  Judgment 


or  activities  under  a  treaty,  it  has  provided 
in  the  ratification  record  some  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  expectations  or  opinions.  These 
indications  will  vary  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  limit  the  President's  authority.  These 
practices  do  not  establish  that  efforts  by 
the  Senate,  however  clearly  intended,  to 
limit  the  President  under  domestic  law  will 
necessarily  be  proper  or  effective  as  a 
matter  of  law.  They  do,  however,  reflect  the 
measures  the  Senate  normally  takes  to  ex- 
press an  intention  or  understanding  it 
wishes  the  Executive  to  follow. 

Many  examples  can  be  dted  of  the  special 
measures  taken  by  the  Senate  to  ensure 
that  the  ratification  record  clearly  reflected 
its  view  of  a  matter,  and  that  the  Executive 
Branch  would  honor  or  consider  those  views 
even  though  no  formal  condition  on  the 
question  was  included  in  the  Senate's  reso- 
lution of  ratification.  The  foUowing  are  a 
few  prominent  and  Instructive  illustrations: 
Geneva  Protocol  of  f925.""  The  Protocol 
prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological methods  of  warfare.  Diurlng  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  Executive  Branch 
took  the  view  that  neither  the  Protocol 
(which  the  U.S.  had  not  yet  ratified)  nor 
customary  international  law  prohibited  the 
use  in  war  of  riot  control  agents  or  chemical 
herbicides.'"  On  August  11,  1970.  the  Presi- 
dent transmitted  the  Protocol  to  the  Senate 
for  iU  advice  and  consent,  reaffirming  this 
Executive  Branch  InterpreUtion.'"  On 
April  16.  1971,  the  Chairman  of  the  SPRC 
wrote  to  the  President  rejecting  this  "re- 
strictive interpreUtion,"  while  recognizing 
the  ambigxiity  of  the  Protocol's  language 
and  the  existence  of  arguments  on  both 
sides."*  Neither  side  was  prepared  to 
change  ite  position  on  this  question  of  inter- 
preUtion, and  the  Committee  deferred  any 
action  on  the  Protocol. 

In  1974,  negotiations  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Executive  Branch  produced 
a  compromise.  In  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  December  10,  1974,  ACDA  Direc- 
tor Ikle  announced  that  the  Administration 
would  renounce,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  the  first  use  in  war  of  herbicides  and 
riot  control  agente  (except  in  certain  limited 
circumstances),  while  reaffirming  the  Ad- 
ministration's legal  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
Protocol.  The  Committees  Report  sUted: 

Among  the  questions  posed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Dr.  Ikle  In  connection  with  his  De- 
cember 10  testimony,  all  of  which  form  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action,  the  Committee  attaches  par- 
ticular Importance  to  the  following: 

Question.  Assuming  the  Senate  were  to 
give  ite  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on 
the  grounds  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, what  legal  Impediment  would  there  be 
to  subsequent  Presidential  decisions  broad- 
ening the  permissible  uses  of  herbicides  and 
riot  control  agents? 

Answer.  There  would  be  no  formal  legal 
impediment  to  such  a  decision.  However, 
the  policy  which  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  Inextricably  linked  with  the 
history  of  Senate  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Protocol  with  ite  consent  dependent 
upon  ite  observance.  If  a  future  administra- 
tion should  change  this  policy  without 
Senate  consent  whether  in  practice  or  by  a 
formal  policy  change,  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  history  of  the  ratification,  and 
could  have  extremely  grave  political  reper- 
cussions and  as  a  result  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly to  happen. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  the  other  Execu- 
tive Branch  assurances  and  explanations  re- 
flected in  the  hearing  record,  the  Commit- 


tee recommends  that  the  Senate  give  ite 
prompt  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925."* 

Another  example  in  which  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed ite  reliance  upon  the  testimony  Of 
an  Executive  branch  witness  is  the  1979 
International  Convention  on  Maritime 
Search  and  Rescue."*  The  SFRC  was  con- 
cerned about  the  manner  In  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  utilize  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
vention allowing  technical  amendmente  to 
become  automatically  effective.  The  SFRC 
report  sUted: 

The  Committee  allows  this  procedure  for 
tacit  amendmente  only  on  a  treaty-by-treaty 
basis  and  only  with  respect  to  provisions 
dealing  with  technical,  as  opposed  to  policy, 
matters.  The  Committee  understands,  based 
on  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Bell,  that  the 
Executive  Branch  wiU  in  all  Instances 
inform  the  Committee  of  amendmente  sub- 
ject to  this  procedure  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  stipulated  for  entering  an 
objection  under  the  tacit  acceptance  proce- 
dure."* 

Outer  Space  TYeaty."*  Among  other 
things,  the  Treaty  provides  that  "[tlhe  ex- 
ploiUtion  and  use  of  outer  space  .  .  .  shall 
be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  in- 
tereste  of  all  countries,  irrespective  of  their 
degreee  of  economic  or  scientific  develop- 
ment, and  shall  t>e  the  province  of  all  man- 
kind." "*  The  SPRC  Report  sUtes  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  this  provision: 

The  committee  raised  the  question  wheth- 
er the  language  of  this  general  principle 
might  imply  a  fixed  treaty  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  share  the  bene- 
flte  and  resulte  of  ite  spEu;e  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  communications  satellite 
field. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  with 
administration  witnesses,  the  committee 
was  assured  that  no  such  specific  treaty  ob- 
ligations would  result.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  wishes  to  make  ite  position  clear 
on  ite  understanding  of  the  obligations  the 
United  SUtes  wUl  accept  under  article  I. 
paragraph  1  of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  nothing  In  article  I,  paragraph  1 
of  the  treaty  diminishes  or  alters  the  right 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  determime  how  it 
shares  the  benefite  and  resulte  of  ite  space 
activities."* 

Similar  Committee  understandings  were 
sUted  in  the  Committee  Report  concerning 
the  interpreUtion  of  the  Treaty's  language 
on  liability  for  damage  resulting  from  space 
activities  and  the  placement  in  oribit  of  nu- 
clear weapons.'*" 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  China. '»'  This  Treaty  includes  language 
by  which  each  party  "declares, "  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  Area 
directed  against  the  territories  of  the  other, 
that  "it  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  ite  constitutional 
processes."'**  The  SFRC  Report  on  the 
Treaty  sUted  the  foUowlng  on  this  ques- 
tion: 

The  power  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment to  act  under  this  treaty  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
without  Impairing  either  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war,  or  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  as  director  of  this  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  The  committee  considered  care- 
fully the  wording  of  article  V  and  the 
nature  of  our  commltmente  under  that  arti- 
cle. In  order  to  clear  up  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  it  was  agreed  that  ite  report  should 
include  the  following  sUtement: 


It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that 
the  obligations  of  the  parties  under  article 
V  apply  only  in  the  event  of  external  armed 
attack:  and  that  military  operations  by 
either  party  from  the  territories  held  by  the 
Republic  of  China,  shall  not  be  undertaken 
except  by  Joint  agreement.  »«* 

A  similar  "understanding  of  the  Senate" 
was  included  in  the  Committee  Report  on 
the  process  by  which  territories  outeide  For- 
mosa the  Pescadores  could  be  brought 
within  the  scot>e  of  the  Treaty.  '** 

rox  Convention  with  the  USSR  '"  The 
Convention  included  language  providing 
that  the  Convention  would  only  apply  to 
Income  from  activity  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Contracting  SUte  in  question.  '**  The 
SFRC  Report  sUted  as  follows  with  respect 
to  this  issue: 

During  the  course  of  the  Committee's 
hearing.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Article  VIII 
of  the  Soviet  convention  contains  language 
which  does  not  appear  in  any  other  tax 
treaty  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 
.  .  .  Since  the  Committee  was  concerned 
about  InterpreUtion  and  application  of  this 
provision,  the  Treasury  and  SUte  depart- 
mente  were  asked  for  clarification.  Letters 
from  both  Departmente  appear  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  rei>ort. 

In  the  Committee's  opinion,  as  a  matter  of 
tax  policy,  this  type  of  provision  should  not 
be  included  in  tax  treaties.  Nevertheless,  In 
view  of  the  Treasury  Department's  assur- 
ances that  the  provision  will  be  narrowly 
construed,  and  the  SUte  Department's 
belief  that  favorable  action  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  United  SUtes-Soviet  bilat- 
eral relations,  the  committee  decided  to  rec- 
ommend approval  of  the  treaty.'*' 

Convention  on  LialHlity  for  Damage 
Caused  by  Space  Objects.'**  The  SFRC 
Report  on  the  Convention  sUted  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Convention  was  considered  in  execu- 
tive session  on  August  8.  1972.  During  that 
session,  a  question  was  raised  concerning 
the  meaning  of  "space  object."  Further 
action  on  this  Convention  was  postponed 
pending  the  receipt  of  a  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  this  term  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  On  September  7,  1972,  the  Commit- 
tee received  a  reply  from  the  Department  of 
SUte.  The  text  of  this  communication  is  re- 
printed in  the  appendix."* 

The  SUte  Department  communication 
was  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, coordinated  with  DOD  and  NASA,  de- 
scribing at  length  the  Executive  Branch's 
interpreUtion  of  the  phrase  in  question."" 

In  another  example  of  Senate  concern 
over  definitions,  the  definition  of  "indige- 
nous inhabitante"in  the  1976  Convention 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Conservation  of 
Migratory  Birds  '"led  the  SFRC  to  include 
in  ite  report,  "in  an  effort  to  clarify  an  am- 
biguity," a  deUiled  excerpt  from  the  U.S. 
delegation  report."* 

Supplementary  UK  Extradition  Tfeaty.'" 
The  SFRC  recommended  several  amend- 
mente to  the  supplementary  Treaty  that 
were  ultimately  adopted  as  formal  condi- 
tions to  the  Senate's  grant  of  advice  and 
consent.'**  The  SFRC  Report  contained  a 
colloquy  between  committee  members  in- 
t«ided  to  esUblish  that  one  of  the  amend- 
mente would  allow  otherwise  extradiUble 
individuals  to  challenge  in  U.S.  courts  the 
fairness  on  certain  grounds  of  the  Judicial 
system  to  which  he  would  be  returned.'** 

Numerous  other  examples  of  such  Senate 
expressions  of  intent  could  be  cited.'"  They 
Illustrate  the  measures  that  the  SFRC  or 


the  Senate  as  a  whole  take  when  a  particu- 
lar question  of  treaty  interpreUtion  or  im- 
plemenUtion  is  deemed  important  enough 
to  warrant  an  expression  of  dear  Intent.  In 
several  of  the  above  examples,  the  Comnlt- 
tee  went  back  to  the  Executive  Brandi  for 
further  explanation  or  assurances,  and  in- 
cluded those  responses  in  ite  Report  as  the 
basis  on  which  the  Committee  was  proceed- 
ing. In  two  cases,  the  Committee  refused  to 
proceed  further  until  the  matter  in  question 
was  satisfactorily  resolved.  In  many  cases, 
the  final  result  was  the  product  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  Committee  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  The  resulte.  moreover,  were 
formally  embodied  in  executive  action,  in 
"understandings  of  the  Senate"  recorded  in 
the  Committee  Report,  or  in  formal  collo- 
quies during  Conunlttee  proceedings  or  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  fact  that  the  Senate 
often  sought  to  pin  down  specific  assurances 
of  the  Executive  is  significant:  this  practice 
reflecte  the  Senate's  view  that  even  dear  as- 
surances of  an  interpreUtion  would  not  nec- 
essarily bind  the  President  in  the  event  he 
determined  the  assiuances  were  incorrect  or 
Inadvisable. 

In  all  cases,  the  consequence  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  a  clear  expression  of  an  aspect  of 
the  treaty,  intended  to  influence  the  Execu- 
tive directly,  rather  than  authoriUtively  to 
affect  the  treaty's  mutual  obligation.  As  re- 
flected in  section  314  of  the  ResUtement. 
quoted  earlier,  the  evaluation  of  such  sute- 
mente  in  the  ratification  record  must  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  President  in  good  faith 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  record  can  fairly  J>e  said  to  evi- 
dence a  generally  held  understanding  of  the 
Senate  on  the  specific  issue  Involved.  Other, 
less  authoriUtlve  expressions  of  the  Sen- 
ate's intention  on  a  specific  issue  may  also 
be  made.  In  light  of  esUblished  Senate 
practice,  material  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  smc  report,  or  which  constitutes  the 
views  of  individual  members  rather  than  a 
generally  held  understanding,  is  entitled  to 
substantially  less  weight  than  the  dearer 
expressions  recounted  above.  In  such  situa- 
tions, too,  the  President  must  under  the 
Constitution  consider  wiiat  appropriate 
weight  to  give  any  specific  understanding 
reflected  in  the  record.  Prudential  consider- 
ations may  well  play  a  significant  role  in 
such  a  decision. 

3.  Application  to  the  ABM  Treaty 

Under  either  view  of  the  use  of  the  ratifi- 
cation record  in  interpreting  treaties,  dis- 
cussed above,  no  basis  existe  for  the  condu- 
sion  that  the  President  Is  bound  to  the 
narrow  view  as  a  matter  of  domestic  law. 

The  Senate  did  not  condition  ite  grant  of 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
the  basis  of  any  particular  interpreUtion 
concerning  future  systems.  The  Senate  did 
express  concern  on  specific  Issues  other 
than  whether  the  development  and  testing 
of  mobile  OPP  devices  was  prohibited,  al- 
though it  did  not  reflect  these  concerns  in 
ite  resolution.  In  the  SERC  Report,  thie 
Committee  registered  ite  strong  opinion  on 
the  inadvisabiUty  of  establishing  an  ABM 
defensive  system  for  the  national  capital. 
This  was  not  binding  on  the  President,  but 
it  was  a  clear  signal  of  the  Committee's 
Judgment.  An  informal  understanding  was 
also  communicated  through  a  coUoqtqr 
among  Senators  which  indicated  agreement 
with  the  unilateral  statement  of  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  to  the  Soviet  ABM  delegation  on 
May  9, 1972  that:  "(i)f  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  more  complete  strategic  offensive 
arms  limiUtions  were  not  achieved  within 
five  years.  U.S.  supreme  Intereste  could  be 
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jeopanUMd.  Stiould  that  ooctir.  It  would 
ooiHtltate  a  baiii  for  wttbdr&wal  from  the 
Ami  TtMty."  '*^  On  Augnat  >.  1*73.  Sena- 
tor Buckley  apokv  in  favor  of  attaching  thia 
poattton  to  the  raaolutian  of  ratification  as 
an  undeiMandii«.  He  felt  this  would  convey 
the  important  meaaace  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  not  an  end  In  Itself,  and  that  the 
Senate  was  aeoepting  "not  only  the  letter 
bat  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  as  it  Is  under- 
stood by  the  President  and  his  chief  advis- 
en."  Hia  proposal  was  supported  by  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Thurmond,  and  the  point 
was  cleaily  made  that  this  understanding 
was  not  intended  to  change  the  treaty 
itself."*  Senator  Fulbrigfat  Queationed  the 
need  for  such  an  understanding,  stating 
»K«t  whfle  he  felt  the  notion  of  "parity" 
was  too  vague  a  concept  upon  which  to  rely 
In  evaluatbig  VB.  strength,  he  agreed  in 
principle  with  Buckley's  essential  point  that 
"the  neoeasary  effect  of  the  ratificaUon 
would  be  to  incorporate  that  statement  of 
Ambassador  Smith."  ■**  On  the  basis  of  this 
understanding.  Senator  Buckley  withdrew 
his  resolution.  By  contrast  to  these  issues. 
nothing  was  said  in  the  ratification  proceed- 
ing tnd»if""g  a  Senate  intenUon  concern- 
ing the  development  and  testing  of  mobile, 
OPP  devices. 

The  Treaty's  purpose,  as  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  Smith, 
tmitm  to  provide  an  authoritative  basis  for  in- 
ferring an  Intent,  generally  held  by  the 
Senate,  to  preclude  the  development  and 
t^^ting  of  mobile  OPP  devices.  The  basic 
purpoaes  are  stated  In  Article  1(3):  "Each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems tar  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for 
defense  of  an  individual  region  except  as 
provided  for  in  Article  m  of  this  Treaty." 
Theae  objectives  are  preserved  under  both 
the  narrow  and  the  broad  interpretations  of 
the  Treaty:  both  prohibit  deployment 
except  as  allowed  in  Article  in.  The  Treaty 
ban  the  testing  and  development  of  mobile 
"ABM  systems  and  components,"  but  at  the 
Mm*  time  it  identifies  a  separate  category 
of  ABM  devices  that  it  characteriaes  as 
ABM  systems  "baaed  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples and  liy^iHtaig  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  ABM  launchers,  missiles 
and  radar."  Devices  which  qualify  as  OPP 
can  be  "created."  but  not  deployed. 

The  President's  Letter  of  Transmittal  re- 
dtlea:  "The  ABM  Treaty  limits,  the  develop- 
ment  of  anti-baUistic  missile  systems  to  two 
designated  areas."  (Emphasis  added.)  It  also 
notea  the  additional  objective  which  the 
Treaty  was  to  ensure — w»"fa»<"<nf  the  "de- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  The  Presklent  wrote:  "The 
teima  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim 
Agreemmt  will  permit  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  the  steps  we  deem  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  pasture  which  protects  our 
vital  Interests  and  guarantees  our  continued 
security."  The  Secretary  of  SUte's  Letter  of 
Submittal  echoed  these  themes  in  greater 
detaO.  It  states,  in  a  section  entitled  "Devel- 
opment. Testing,  and  Other  Limitations," 
that  Article  V(l)  limits  development  and 
testing  activities  "to  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
systems  **>^  components  .  .  .  ."  The  letter 
I'ln'*'*'"  a  dtffermt  section  that  deals  with 
"PUtuie  ABM  Systems."  however,  which  it 
treats  as  a  separate,  "potential  problem."  It 
statea  that  the  parties  agreed  that,  if  substi- 
tute devices  for  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars  are  created  in  the  future,  their  devel- 
opment would  be  barred. 

The  treaty  does  reflect  a  general  purpose 
of  cooatralning  the  development  of  ABM 
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technology,  which  the  Senate  can  be  said  to 
have  supported.  This  general  purpose  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  broad  interpretation. 
The  Secretary's  Letter  of  Submittal  de- 
scribes limits  on  development  and  testing  in 
some  detail,  but  these  comments  deal  pri- 
marily with  specific  provialons  limited  to 
"ABM  systems  and  components,"  and  relate 
specifically  to  ABM  missiles,  radars  and 
laimchers.  Test  ranges  are  specified.  Arti- 
cles V<1)  and  (2)  are  discussed,  but  also  in 
terms  of  ABM  systems  and  components," 
and  the  letter  notes  that  such  systems  and 
components  can  be  tested  and  developed 
only  if  they  are  fixed  and  land-based.  Even 
though  Article  V(l)  does  not  apply  to  OPP 
systems  and  components  under  the  broad 
interpretation,  the  Treaty's  effect  is  very 
meai^ngful.  That  section  precludes  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  all  mobile,  non-OPP 
systems  and  components,  which  was  a  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  1972,  when  plans 
for  many  such  systems  and  components 
were  being  considered,  and  when  the  Ad- 
ministration might  well  have  been  willing  to 
accept  an  ABM  Treaty  exclusively  limited 
to  conventional  systems.  The  application  of 
this  provision  to  OPP  is  consistent  with  but 
is  not  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Treaty's 
purpose.  Early  in  the  treaty's  history  the 
JCS  recognized  that  Congress'  willingness 
to  support  development  of  future  systems 
would  be  affected  by  their  deployabillty. 
(See  Part  I  of  this  study,  p.  17.) 

The  extent  of  the  Treaty's  regulation  of 
OPP  systems  beyond  the  non-deployment 
commitment  was  not  treated  with  precision 
or  clarity  during  the  ratification  proceed- 
ings. The  ratification  record  shows  that  the 
testimony  of  Secretaries  Rogers  and  Laird 
did  not  explicitly  address  the  precise  issue 
currently  in  dispute,  nor  did  the  testimony 
of  the  chief  negotiator.  Ambassador  Smith. 
In  response  to  specific  questions  on  whether 
the  Treaty  permits  development  of  laser 
ABM  systems.  Ambassador  Smith  replied  in 
the  affirmative  without  qualification,  saying 
that  only  deployment  is  restricted. 

Other  statements,  by  non-negotiators,  did 
express  the  view  that  ABM  lasers  could  be 
developed  and  tested  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  mode.  In  addition,  a  written  answer 
by  DOD  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Laird  con- 
veyed this  view.  At  least  three  Senators 
known  to  be  experts  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense  drew  the  inference  that 
mobUe  lasers  could  not  be  developed  under 
the  Treaty,  and  a  JCS  witness  confirmed 
this  interpretation.  Senator  Buckley  rested 
in  part  on  this  understanding  in  announcing 
his  opposition  to  the  Treaty,  although  he 
was  also  opposed  to  the  Treaty  because  it 
limited  the  right  to  deploy  future  systems. 

The  context  of  these  sUtements,  however, 
reflects  no  purposes  by  the  Senators  in- 
volved, much  less  by  the  Senate  in  general, 
to  limit  the  President.  On  the  contrary, 
these  statements  were  made  in  the  course  of 
questioning  by  Senators  who  were  seeking 
assurances  that  ABM  laser  research  and  de- 
velopment already  underway  would  contin- 
ue. No  Senator  at  any  time  sought  an  assur- 
ance that  development  and  testing  of 
mobUe  OPP  devices  would  not  occur.  While 
some  Senators  may  have  believed  that  this 
specific  limitation  added  a  desirable  element 
to  the  Treaty,  none  specifically  expressed 
that  view;  only  a  few  indicated  that  the  lim- 
itation was  of  any  Importance  to  them.  Fi- 
nally, the  SFRC  Report  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
contains  no  suggestion  that  the  Senate  gen- 
erally had  formed  an  intention  on  the  spe- 
cific issue  now  under  review.  The  Reporat 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  prohibition 


on  deployment.  spedfleaUy  citing  as  a  sepa- 
rate, "quallUtlve  limitation,"  which  Is  "per- 
haps of  greater  importance,"  the  fact  that 
"future  exotic  types  of  ABM  systems.  Le.. 
systems  depending  on  such  devices  as  lasers 
may  not  be  deployed,  even  in  permitted 
areas." 

Under  the  governing  Supreme  Ctourt 
standards  for  evaluating  legislative  history, 
which  should  be  applied  here  with  a  regard 
for  the  President's  authority  to  interpret 
treaties  and  conduct  foreign  affairs,  this 
record,  "read  as  a  whole,"  fails  to  establish 
that  the  Senate  generaUy  'has  dlrecUy 
spoken  on  the  precise  issue  in  question," 
that  development  and  testing  of  mobile 
OPP  devices  would  be  "contrary  to  the  will" 
of  the  Senate,  or  that  such  activities  would 
frustrate  Congressional  intent.  Nothing 
happened  to  alert  the  Senate  to  the  need  to 
inquire  into  this  issue,  so  no  factual  infer- 
ence should  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other 
from  the  Senate's  sUence.  To  find  such  a 
record  binding  on  the  President  as  a  matter 
of  law,  however,  would  sharply  and  unac- 
cepUbly  restrict  his  authority  In  connection 
with  treaties  generally,  especially  consider- 
ing the  availability  to  the  Senate  of  its 
often  utilized  practice  of  making  clear  gen- 
erally held  views  on  specific  issues.  More- 
over, in  this  particular  case  it  would  result 
in  a  double  standard,  allowing  the  Soviete 
the  benefits  of  a  bargain  which  they  reject- 
ed in  1972. 

The  President's  concern  over  the  ratifica- 
tion record  should  not,  however,  end  with 
the  application  of  Judicial  standards  by 
which  his  descretion  would  be  strictly  limit- 
ed. The  Constitution  requires  him  to  give 
appropriate  weight  to  any  understanding 
clearly  reflected  in  the  course  of  adoption  of 
a  treaty.  The  application  of  governing  legal 
standards  on  such  issues  is  not  a  mechanical 
matter,  but  one  that  is  inherently  a  matter 
of  Judgment  and  subject  to  differences  of 
view.  Differences  of  view  are  likely  to  be 
even  more  pronounced  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  these  standards  in  a  non- 
judicial context,  as  in  evaluating  the  Presi- 
dent's duties  under  the  AMB  Treaty. 

The  President  has  already  recognized  the 
propriety  of  consulting  fully  with  Congress 
on  all  aspects  of  this  matter.  In  exercising 
his  Constitutional  discretion,  he  should  con- 
sider Congress'  views,  and  all  other  relevant 
circumstances,  including  the  ratification 
record. 
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on  file  in  Department  of  SUte  Treaty  Records:  Ex- 
tradition—United  Kingdom.  Washington.  June  25. 
1985. 

><>  See  Restatement,  supra  note  16,  |  313  commenU 
(c)  (agreement  approved  subject  to  reservation 
must  be  accepted  by  other  party)  and  (e)  (reserva- 
tions must  be  in  writing  and  communicated  to 
other  party),  (  314  (reservations  and  understand- 
ings: VS.  law  generally):  14  M.  Whiteman.  supra 
note  16,  at  137-40  (reservations,  understandings 
declarations  of  intent  or  interpreUtlon  are  mcorpo- 
rated  in  instrument  of  ratification  in  order  to  have 
international  effect);  McNair,  TTie  Law  of  Treaties 
421-22(1961). 

"Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties, 
done  May  23.  1969.  8.  Exec  L.  93d  Cong.,  tst  Sess. 
(1971). 

"  Article  31  reads  In  full: 

General  rule  of  interpretation: 

"1.  A  treaty  shall  be  interpreted  In  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  their  context  and  in 
the  light  of  its  object  and  purpose. 

"3.  The  context  for  the  purpoae  of  the  interpreU- 
tlon of  a  treaty  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
text,  including  its  preamble  and  annexes: 

"(a)  any  agreement  relating  to  the  treaty  which 
was  made  between  all  the  parties  in  connexion  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty: 


"(b)  any  Instrument  which  was  made  by  one  or 
more  parties  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  and  accepted  by  the  other  parties  as  an 
instrument  related  to  the  treaty. 

"3.  There  shall  be  taken  Into  account,  toaether 
with  the  context: 

"(a)  any  subsequent  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  or 
the  application  of  its  provisions: 

"(b)  any  subsequent  practice  in  the  application  of 
the  treaty  which  esUbllshes  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  regarding  its  InterpreUtlon: 

"(c)  any  relevant  niles  of  international  law  appli- 
cable in  the  relations  between  the  parties. 

"4.  A  special  meaning  shall  be  given  to  a  term  if  it 
is  established  that  the  parties  so  intended."  Id. 

"  See  supra  note  30. 

'*  See  supra  note  32.  Specifically,  the  reference  to 
"subsequent  practice  in  the  application  of  the 
treaty  which  esUbllshed  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties regarding  its  InterpreUtlon"  would  not  appear 
to  Include  sUtements  in  one  party's  internal  ratifi- 
cation proceedings  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty.  Sinclair  sUtes: 

"It  should  of  course  be  stressed  that  paragraph 
3(b)  of  Article  31  of  the  Convention  does  not  cover 
subsequent  practice  in  general,  but  only  a  specific 
form  of  subsequent  practice— that  is  to  say,  con- 
cordant subsequent  practice  cnmmon  to  all  the  par- 
ties. Subsequent  practice  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  narrow  definition  may  nonettieless  coi>stitute  a 
supplementary  means  of  InterpreUtlon  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  32  of  the  Ck>nventlon." 

I.  Sinclair.  77ie  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  138  (2d  ed.  1984).  See  also  T.  Ellas.  The 
Modem  Law  of  Treaties  76-77  (1974)  (subsequent 
practice  must  establish  "agreement"  of  the  parties, 
not  merely  understanding  regarding  interpreta- 
tion). McNair  refers  to  subsequent  practice  as  "the 
relevant  conduct  of  the  contracting  parties  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,"  citing  as  one  example 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  Implementing  legisla- 
tion. McNair,  supra  note  30,  at  424,  426. 

>>  Article  32  reads  in  full: 

Supplementary  means  of  interpretation: 

"Recourse  may  be  had  to  supplementary  means 
of  interpreUtlon,  including  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  treaty  and  the  circumstances  of  its  conclu- 
sion, in  order  to  confirm  the  meaning  resulting 
from  the  application  of  article  31.  or  to  determine 
the  meaning  when  the  Interpretation  according  to 
article  31: 

"(a)  leaves  the  meaning  ambiguous  or  obscure;  or 

"(b>  leads  to  a  result  which  is  manifestly  at>surd 
or  unreasonable.""- Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties,  supra  note  31. 

"'Some  of  the  earlier  writers  appear  to  treat  ratifi- 
cation proceedings  as  "preparator)'  work"  for  a 
treaty.  For  example,  Lauterpacht  states  that  "pre- 
paratory work"  may  be  understood  in  two  mean- 
ings: (1)  the  negotiating  history  of  the  treaty:  and 
(2)  "[lit  may  refer  to  expression  of  opinion  of  Gov- 
ernments or  authoriutive  members  or  committees 
of  legislative  bodies  during  the  process  of  obtaining 
parliamentary  approval  of  the  treaty."  His  article, 
however,  proceeds  to  address  preparatory  work  in 
the  sense  of  negotiating  history  only.  Lauterpacht. 
Sorru  Observations  on  Preparatory  Work  in  the  In- 
terpretation of  Treaties.  48  Harv.  L.  Rev.  549.  593 
n.3  (1935).  See  also  McNair.  supra  note  30.  at  421- 
33:  notes  59-66  infra  and  accompanying  text.  Sin- 
clair does  not  discuss  internal  ratification  proceed- 
ings as  such,  but  they  might  fit  wlthm  the  ""histori- 
cal baclLground"'  of  the  treaty  which  he  believes 
should  be  considered.  I.  Sinclair,  supra  note  34.  at 
141.  Other  commenUtors.  e.g.,  T.  Eliaa.  supra  note 
34.  at  71-84.  do  not  mention  ratification  proceed- 
ings In  connection  with  the  interprUtlon  of  trea- 
ties. 

••  See  supra  note  16. 

>'  Section  325  sUtcs: 

Interpretation  of  International  Agreements: 

"(1)  An  international  agreement  la  to  be  Inter- 
preted  in  good  faith  In  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  to  be  given  to  Its  terms  in  their  con- 
text and  in  the  light  of  its  objects  and  purpose.  (2) 
Any  subsequent  agreement  between  the  partlea  re- 
garding the  interpreUtlon  of  the  agreement,  or 
subsequent  practice  between  the  parties  In  tbe  ai>- 
plication  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  interpreting  the  agreement. 

""The  official  commentary  following  this  text  re- 
peats the  other  elemenU  of  Articles  31  and  S3  of 
tbe  Vienna  Convention  concerning  the  ""cootext"  of 
a  treaty  and  ""supplementary"  means  of  inten>reta- 
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Um-'-Mmlmltmemt.  nyra  noU  1*.  I SM  eanunenu 
(»>.(e>wd(e>.  _^_^     , 

••  M.  I  an,  niiMnH  <«>  and  (■).  rcpoiter^  note 

••M.|Sa.npaftcr-inoteS. 

**8taft  of  rttlMtf  Comm.  on  Por«iSB  ReUUoot, 
atUi  Oav~  It  BMi.  (Oooim.  Print  1077)  Chefdn- 
■ftar  diad  m  sntC  8t»ff  Memonndum}. 

«  M.  at  »-l«. 

••  thi  SALT  It  IVMir  HeaHngi  befim  the  SenaU 
Qmm.  on  /torriv*  JWoMoiu.  Part  1.  »6th  Con*.. 
lataaBB.WT(Utt). 

uj^  eg;,  diMuarion  of  umlentanrtlnt  on  the 
I^Hg^^.»i  of  limiiaaBi  tat  laiiiieh-welctit  and  throw- 
wetcht,  enite  mlaac  ranca  and  new  type  ICBM  re- 
entiT  TOhUea;  wiMre  tbe  ante  detennined  that  a 
HHlHUnl  aUtaaient  by  VS.  negoUaton  made  to 
the  aoflea  in  the  couiae  of  nefoUation*  waa  not 
•uffldaDL  Oomm.  Rep..  SALT  11  Tnaty.  npni  note 
14.  at  M-M.  Alao.  dlaeuailon  of  reaenratlon  on 
aoTtet  Backfire  itatement,  where  the  8FRC.  de- 
««•  aaanaeea  by  Ailiiiliilalialliai  wttaeaMa  that 
the  aUtODcnt  rcpreaanted  legally  bindtnc  oommlt- 
meota  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Unioo.  Iniiated 
opoa  a  fonnal  laauiatlop  to  clarify  the  legal  effect 
ol  the  Itatement  ML  at  64-48. 

M  See  t«st  of  the  pcopoaad  Reaolutlco  of  Ratif  Ica- 

ttoo.  aa  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Cmmittae,  Itov.  •.  l*n.  eategoilea  n  ("the  Presl- 
dMt  ft^n  nwiiaimtratf  .  .  .")  and  m  ("the  Preal- 
^fff^  ihall  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Dnkm  of 
SovtatSodaltat  RepotaUci  .  .  .">.  Id.  at  72.  77-78. 

**am  PmaaM  OnaJ  Tnatitt:  Hearing$  btf&rt 
t  Omul  oa  ftoreiva  JtelaMoiu.  Part  1  (Ad- 

ItiMMaa).  96th  Oong..  1st  Seaa.  31-32. 

•t-87.  tU-M  (UTT)  thereinafter  dted  aa  Panama 
OhmI  TrmOtK  Hewtacal. 

M  Joint  Statement  of  Dnderatanding  concerning 
llw  NeatimUty  TtMty  Irnued  following  a  Meeting 
tjtHiiiii  nialiliiil  Carter  and  General  TorrUos. 
Oct.  14.  Un.  IS  Weekly  Oomp.  Prea.  Doc  1547 
(Oct.  17,  1977).  rspHaied  to  Senate  Comm.  on  For- 
eign Relattam.  Paaoaia  Oaaal  Treatie*.  S.  Exec 
Rep.  Ho.  IJ.  96th  Cong.,  ad  Sear  291  (1978)  therein 
^Rcr  cited  aa  Coom.  Rep..  Panama  Canoi  TYea- 
Me*]. 

In  reapoMe  to  written  queatlons  submitted  by  the 
ante  to  the  State  Department  for  coordinated  Ex- 
ecutive Brandt  reaponae.  the  Department  stated: 

"The  Statement  of  Dnderstandlng  was  Isnied  by 
tlie  White  Houae  on  October  14  as  a  confirmation 
of  tlie  common  interpretation  and  undentanrtlng 
between  Uie  govemmenU  of  Panama  and  the 
thiKed  Statea  of  key  proviaioaa  In  the  Neutrality 
Treaty.  On  October  18.  the  same  statement  was 
■~«ii«  pubUe  In  Panama  by  the  Panamanian  Chief 
Negotiator.  It  waa  pulilidy  confirmed  by  Oenerml 
TOrrlJaa  before  the  plebiadte  on  the  treaties  In 
Pinana  took  plaee.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  public 
ratification  pioeeaa  in  both  countries.  It  it  thus  an 
authoritative  Interpretation  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  and  would  be  lilnding  on  future  govem- 
menta  of  both  eountriea  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
would  be  U  it  were  formally  appended  to  the  treaty 
document.  We  do  not  believe  any  useful  purpoae 
wotdd  be  served  by  attempting  to  formally  append 
Ita  tenns  to  the  treaty."— Panama  Cbnol  TVeoflet.' 
Jfewtan  Mftm  note  46.  at  Part  3  (Public  Wit- 

iiwiinrr '•*""• 

<'  Reoatatton  of  Batif^*'~'  for  the  Neutrality 
Treaty.  paiM.  (a)  (1)  and  (2).  (dXB).  Senate  Debate, 
npm  note  21.  at  410. 413. 

«•  Pmamm  OumI  TreaUa:  Hearingt,  tuvra  note 
46.  96Ui  Cong..  2d  Seas.,  at  Part  V  (Mariiup)  3-4 
(1*T8). 

»  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punlaliment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  done  Dec  9,  1948,  78 
UJf.T.S.  277.  See  also  &  Bxac  O.  81st  Cong..  1st 
Saaa.  (1949X  raprlnfsd  in  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Btlatiimr.  fntemafiowa/  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
(ton  and  PnnistaMnf  of  the  Crime  ol  OenocUU,  8. 
bee  Rep.  Na  ••.  9eth  Cong..  2d  Sees.  23-34  (1984). 

••  Crime  0/  Oenoeide:  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
Oomm.  on  /torcign  Jtetaitoni;  99th  Cong..  1st  Bess. 
172(19i6>. 

•■  Treaty  »»»»"«to'g  Nuclear  Weapon  Teata  in  the 
a^,...»P»..».  In  Outer  Space,  and  Under  Water 
(UmltMl  Taot  Ban  Treaty).  Aug.  5.  1983.  14  n.S.T. 
M1XTXA.8.N0.64SS. 

••  Miawgii  from  the  President  of  the  United 
atataa  Traaanltttng  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Taota  in  the  Atmoophere.  in  Outer  Space, 
■ad  Underwater  pi"«i«*H  Teat  Ban  Treaty],  S. 
Bsec  M.  Sith  Gov-,  lat  Seas.  2. 5  ( 19«3). 

••  JVadaar  Tut  Bom  TreatiC  Hearinpi  befttre  the 
Stnmf  Oomm.  on  Wwtign  KeUttonM,  88th  Cong., 
let  Sam.  2t.  78-78. 189, 177-78.  201  (1983). 


•'•  nmatf  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relatlnwa,  The  Nu- 
(dear  Te*t  Ban  Treatt,  B.  Exec  Rep.  Na  3,  8Sth 
Cong.,  lot  Seas.  5-8.  27-29  (1941). 

••  109  Cbngi  Jtec  17.734-48  <1963>;  OengreailODal 
Reaeareh  Servioe.  Library  of  Congreaa.  Aindamen- 
taU  at  Nwdtmr  Ama  ContmH:  Part  lX—T%t  Ccmr- 
grtttianai  Aoie  in  NruAtar  Arm»  Control,  prepared 
for  the  Sulicamm.  on  Arms  Control.  International 
Security  and  Science  of  the  House  Comnu  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  99th  Cong..  2  Seas.  5-4  (Coram.  Print 
1088).  feprinted  in  36  I.UM.  288.  244-68  (1987): 
Chayea,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Worleino*  of  Amu  Con- 
trol AgreementM,  86  Harv.  L.  Rev.  905.  930-32  (1972). 
••  The  8PRC  decided  not  to  add  certain  state- 
ments of  InterpreUtlon  to  Its  proposed  resolution 
of  ratlflcaUon  for  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Committee  rejected  an  understanding 
which  would  have  provided  ttiat  any  practice  im- 
peding collection  of  telemetrie  information  would 
constitute  deliberate  concealment  Impeding  verifi- 
cation by  national  technical  means.  Comm.  Rep., 
SALT  II  Treatw,  tupra  note  24,  at  22.  In  rejecting 
the  propoaed  understanding,  the  Committee  felt 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Common  Under- 
standing to  Article  ZV  .  .  .  were  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  requisite  telemetrie  information  would 
continue  to  be  available."  Id.  at  44. 

"  New  York  Indiaru  v.  United  Statei,  170  VS.  1. 
23  (1894). 
••  2S4  VS  433.  442  (1921). 
••  The  cited  provisions  from  McNalr  are  as  fol- 
lows 

"IWlhen  there  Is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
provision  or  an  expression  contained  In  a  treaty, 
the  relevant  conduct  of  the  contracting  partlea 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  (sometimes  called 
■practical  construcUon')  has  a  high  probaUve  value 
aa  to  the  Intention  of  the  partlea  at  the  time  of  its 
conclusion .... 

"When  one  party  to  a  treaty  discovers  that  other 
parties  to  a  treaty  are  placing  upon  It  an  intepreta- 
tion  wliich  In  the  opinion  of  the  former  It  cannot 
bear,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  secure  agreement 
upon  the  matter,  the  former  party  should  at  once 
notify  lU  dissent  to  the  other  partlea  and  publish  a 
reasoned  explanation  of  the  Interpretation  which  It 
places  upon  the  term  in  dispute."— McNair,  supra 
note  30,  at  424,  429.  See  generaUy  id.  at  424-31.  The 
McNair  passages  cited  are  from  the  section  of  his 
treatiae  under  the  heading  "Effect  of  Subsequent 
Practice  of  the  Parties."  See  alto  133  Coni;.  Rec. 
82971  (daDy  ed.  Mar.  11.  1987)  (statement  of  Sena- 
tor Nunn). 
•0  Id.  at  429-Ji. 

•■  See.  e.8..  L  SiMdair,  supra  iMte  34.  at  138-38. 
••  McNair  states: 

"It  la  submitted  that,  however  prudent  it  may  be 
politically  for  one  contracting  party  to  repudiate 
promptly  an  InterpreUtlon  of  a  treaty  to  wtilch  it 
does  not  assent,  such  action  on  Its  part,  though  rel- 
evant evidence,  Is  not  conclusive  upon  a  court 
which  Is  caUed  ui>on  later  to  interpret  the 
treaty."— McNair,  nipni  note  30,  at  431. 
"  Id.  at  411-23. 

•«  Id.  at  421  n.  4:  8.C.C.C.  v.  B.V.,  2  Ann.  Dig.  336 
(German  Reldiagericht  in  C^ivll  Matters  1923). 

"Secretary   of   State   Hughes   to   Ambassador 
Houghton,  July  30,  1923.  5  O.  Hackworth.  Digett  of 
International  Law  362  ( 1943). 
••  McNair  states: 

"Amongst  other  safeguards  tliat  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  practice  of  admitting  evidence  of  pre- 
paratory work  It  is  beUeved  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  exclude  evidence  of  unilateral  preparatory 
work.  Surely  whatever  value  there  may  be  in  pre- 
paratory work  Is  that  It  may  afford  evidence  of  the 
common  intention  of  the  parties,  as  might  In  some 
circumstances  be  said  of  an  earlier  draft  discussed 
by  both  parties  or  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
them.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  permit  one  party 
to  produce,  for  instance,  a  report  made  by  its  own 
repreoentatives  to  their  own  Government  during 
the  negotiations  as  to  wtiat  they  understood  a  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  to  mean,  or  Indeed  a  report 
made  by  the  represenUtives  of  the  other  party  to 
their  own  Government,  unless  such  reports  were 
contemporaneously  communicated  to  the  other 
party".— McNair,  tnpra  note  30.  at  421-22. 

"  See,  e.g.,  Vienna  Convention,  ntpra  note  31. 
arU.  11-16.  33,  65  and  67. 

••  See.  e.g.,  exchange  between  Senator  Baker  and 
Ambassador  Llnowitz  concerning  statements  by  Mr. 
Escobar,  clilef  Panamanian  negotiator,  at  news  con- 
ference of  August  23. 1977,  Panama  Canal  Trtatiet: 
HeaHnm.  n»ra  note  4S.  at  Part  1  (Adminlatration 
Witneasea)  58-87. 


••  See  A0.,  1  L.  Oppenhelm,  /afemaMonoi  Law  4-8 
(H.  Lauterpaeht  8th  ed.  1966)  (law  of  treatlea  la 
part  of  urUvcnal  international  Uw,  which  la  "bind- 
ing upon  all  Statea  without  exoepUon.  .  .  .">. 

'•  See  Part  n.  B  of  the  text.  "Analysis  of  Ratlflea- 
UOD  RaoorL 

"  133  CbttgL  Jtec  S2971  (daily  ed.  Mar.  11.  1947) 
(statement  of  Sen.  Nunn). 

"  A  Memorandum  of  Conversation  on  thla  dtaeua- 
sion  Is  among  the  classified  documents  provided  to 
the  Senate. 

'•  Briefing  on  SALT  I  Comvliance:  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relationt,  94th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  13  (1979). 

'"  VS.  Const,  art.  n,  i  2,  cl.  2.;  Rettatement.  tupra 
note  16.  i  326  (1),  comment  (a);  L.  Henkin.  Foreign 
AffaiTt  and  the  ConjtltitHon  167  (1972). 

■<*  RettatemenU  tupra  note  16,  1336(1).  com- 
ments; L.  Henkin,  tupra  note  74.  at  167.  The  SCC 
was  established  under  article  Xin  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  See  alto  Memorandum  of  Understanding  re- 
garding the  Establishment  of  a  Standing  ConsultOr 
live  Commission,  Dec.  21.  1972.  United  Statea- 
VSS.R..  24  U.8.T.  238.  T.IJL8.  No.  7548. 

'•  See,  e.g..  Oievron  V.SJL  v.  NaturoX  Ketoureet 
Defente  Council.  487  VS.  837.  863-64  (1984),  where 
the  Supreme  Court  discussed  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  varying  interpretations  of  a 
term  In  the  C^ean  Air  Act: 

"The  fact  that  the  agency  has  from  time  to  time 
changed  its  InterpreUtlon  of  the  term  "source"  does 
not,  as  respondenU  argue,  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
no  deference  should  be  accorded  the  agency's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  sUtute.  An  initial  agency  hiterpre- 
Ution  Is  not  Instantly  carved  In  stone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  agency,  to  engage  In  Informed  rule- 
making, must  consider  varying  InterpreUtions  and 
the  wisdom  of  lU  policy  on  a  continuing  basis." 

With  respect  to  changed  InterpreUtions  of  trea- 
ties, see  Sumitomo  Shofi  America.  Inc.  v.  Avag- 
Itano.  457  U.S.  176.  184  n.lO  (1943)  (noting  reversal 
by  State  Department,  "the  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  charged  with  InterpreUtlon  of  U.8.-Japan 
Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce  and  Navigation). 

See  alto  the  different  InterpreUtions  with  respect 
to  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  the  Polk 
and  Taylor  administrations.  5  H.  Miller.  TVeofiei 
and  Other  International  AcU  of  the  United  Statet 
Of  America  207-405  pa»*im(1937). 

"  Panama  Canal  Act.  ch.  390,  i  5.  Pub.  L.  No.  337, 
37SUt.  560,  542(1912). 

'•  Treaty  to  Facilitate  the  Construction  of  a  Ship 
Canal  (Hoy-Pauncefote  Treaty),  Nov.  18.  1901, 
United  States-United  Kingdom,  32  Stat  1903,  TS 
No.  401. 

"Fotter  V.  Neilton,  27  VS.  (2  Pet)  253.  314 
(1828):  Rettatement,  tupra  note  16.  i  131(4).  com- 
ment (h),  note  5  (citing  cases):  L.  Henkin,  supra 
note  74,  at  154-43:  14  M.  Whiteman.  tupra  note  14. 
at  302-03.  309-10,  313-14. 

"Rettatement,  tupra  note  14.  |135(IXa).  com- 
ment (a),  note  1.  The  superseding  law  does  not  re- 
lieve the  United  SUtes  of  Ita  International  obliga- 
tion or  of  the  consequences  of  a  violation.  Id. 

i  135(lKb),  comment  (b),  note  2.  See  alto  L.  Henkin. 
tupra  note  74.  at  143-44;  14  M.  Whiteman.  mpra 
note  14,  at  314-18.  Courta  have  held  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  bound  to  carry  out  the  later-enacted  statute. 

See.  e.g..  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  Statet,  149  VS. 

698,  720  (1893):  77i<  CMnete  Bxclution  Cate,  130 

VS.  581.  600  (1889):  Whitney  v.  Robertton,  124  VS. 

190.  103-95:  (1888):  77te  Head  Money  Catet,  112  U.S. 

580,  597-99  (1884):  77K  CTieroAcee  Tobacco,  78  UJB. 

(11  Wall.)  618,  620-21  (1870):  Diggt  v.  ShuU*,  470 

F.2d  481.  465-47  (D.C.  Clr.  1972,  cert  denied,  411 

UJ3.  931  (1973). 
"See  Speech  of  Senator  Root  51   Oong.  Jtec 

8944-45  (1914),  reprinted  in  5  O.  Hackworth,  supra 

note  65,  at  259-60.  See  alto  T.  Tu.  77te  interpreta- 
tion of  Treatiet  121-27  (1927). 
•*  Jtestaiement.  supra  note  16.  1314.  oommenta 

(b)  and  (d). 
••  Haver  v.  Yaker.  76  U.S.  (9  WaU.)  32.  35  (1849): 

Fourteen  Diamond  Ringt  v.  United  Statet,  183  VS. 

176,  183  (1901)  (Brown,  J.,  concurring);  Hidalgo 

County  Water  Control  and  Improvement  Dittrct  v. 

Hedrick,  226  F.2d  1.  8  (5tta  Clr.  1955),  cert  denied, 

350  U.&  983  (1056). 

"  See  J.  Boyd.  i»77  Digett  of  United  Statet  Prac- 
tice in  IrUemaOonal  Law  375-77  (1979);  See  alto  L. 

Henkin.  supra  note  74,  at  133-36;  K.  Bolloway, 

Modem  Trendt  in  Treaty  Law  489-95  ( 1067). 


••  Comm.  Rep..  SALT  It  Treaty,  tupra  note  24,  at 
28-29. 

••  Id.  at  29-32. 

*i  Additional  Protocol  No.  3  to  Amend  the  (in- 
vention for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relat- 
ing to  International  Carriage  By  Air.  as  amended 
by  the  Protocols  done  at  the  Hague,  September  28. 
1958,  and  at  OuatemaU  City.  March  8.  1971:  Mon- 
treal Protocol  No.  4  to  Amend  the  Convention  for 
the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the 
International  Carriage  By  Air,  as  amended  by  the 
Protocol  done  at  the  Hague.  September  28.  1955:  S. 
Exec.  B.  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1977).  The  Senate  on 
March  8.  1983,  by  a  vote  of  50-42.  7  not  voting.  1 
present,  declined  to  give  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  protocols.  129  Cong.  Rec.  82279 
(dally  ed.  Mar.  8.  1943).  The  protocols  were  auto- 
matically reref  erred  to  the  SFRC  under  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate. 

••  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  Montreal 
Aviation  Protocolt  Not.  3  and  4.  8.  Exec.  Rep.  No. 
45,  97th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  8  (1981). 

••  Rettatement.  tupra  note  18.  i  314(2). 

•o  /d.  1 314  comment  (d). 

"  SFRC  Staff  Memorandum,  tupra  note  40.  at  13. 

"VS.  General  Accounting  Office.  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Principlet  of  Federal  Appropriationt 
I«U)  2-47  (1982). 

"Id.  See,  e.g..  National  RaUroad  Pattenger  Corp. 
V.  National  Au'n  of  Railrxjad  Pattengert,  414  UJ3. 
453.  458  (1074):  United  Statet  v.  Donrutt  Co.,  393 
VS.  tan.  303-07  (lOOO);  Botton  Sand  4  Gravel  Co. 
V.  United  Statet,  278  U.S.  41.  48  (1928):  2A  Suther- 
land, Statutory  Contlruction  1145.05.  48.01  (N. 
Singer  4th  ed.  1984). 

As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  Garcia  v.  United 
Statet,  469  U.8.  70.  76  (1984): 

"In  surveying  legislative  history  we  have  repeat- 
edly sUted  that  the  authoriutive  source  for  find- 
ing the  Legislature's  Intent  lies  in  the  Committee 
Reiwrts  on  the  bill,  which  'representtl  the  consid- 
ered and  collective  understanding  of  those  Con- 
gressmen Involved  in  drafting  and  studying  pro- 
posed legislation.'  Zuber  v.  Allen,  394  VS.  148,  184 
(1949).  We  have  eschewed  reliance  on  the  passing 
commenta  of  one  Member.  Weinberger  v.  Roiti,  456 
U.S.  38,  35  (1983),  and  casual  sUtemente  from  the 
floor  debates. .  .  .  Committee  Reports  are  'more  au- 
thoritative' than  commenU  from  the  floor,  and  we 
exprened  a  similar  preference  In  Zuber. "... 

A  (»nference  report  would  appear  to  be  assigned 
the  greatest  weight  of  committee  reporta.  A^aMonoZ 
ilssociafion  of  OreeHng  Card  Publithert  v.  United 
Statet  Pottal  Service.  462  U.S.  810.  832  n.28  (1983) 
(dictum).  See  alto  Monterey  Coal  Company  v.  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Comm'n  743 
F.2d  589.  598  (7th  Cnr.  1984)  ("Such  reporta  are. 
apart  from  the  language  of  the  sUtute  itself,  gener- 
ally the  most  reliable  Indicators  of  congressional 
intent"): 

American  Jewith  Congreu  *.  JTreps,  574  P.2d  624, 
629  n.36  (D.C.  Clr.  1978)  ( "Since  the  conclusions  in 
the  conference  report  were  commended  to  the 
entire  Congress,  they  carry  greater  weight  than 
other  of  the  legislative  history."). 

The  report  of  the  principal  committee  or  commit- 
tees ranks  Just  below  that  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  iinportance.  See  Blum  v.  Stenton.  465  U.S. 
888,  893-94  (1984)  (in  interpreting  the  CivU  Righta 
Attorneys  Fees  Award  Act  of  1976.  Court  places 
heavy  reliance  upon  Senate  Committee  report  pro- 
visions containing  phrases  "It  is  Intended  that"); 
jnUer  V.  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Ctommistion.  687  F.2d  194.  195  (7th  Cir.  1942)  ("In 
the  absence  of  any  contrary  legislative  history,  so 
dear  a  itatement  In  the  principal  committee  report 
is  powerful  evidence  of  legislative  purpoae.  .  .  .  "). 
See  alto  8A  Sutherland,  supra  note  93.  i  48.06  (such 
reporta  "highly  persuasive"). 

"Oarcia.  449  U.S.  at  76;  Blitz  v.  Donovan,  740 
F.2d  1241.  1247  (D.C.  Ol.  1984):  2A  Sutherland. 
tupra  note  93,  i  48.06  (citing  cases);  See  alto  Regan 
V.  Wald.  468  VS.  222.  237  (1984)  (  "Oral  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  individual  Congressmen,  unless 
very  precisely  directed  to  the  intended  meaning  of 
particular  words  in  a  sUtute,  can  seldom  be  expect- 
ed to  be  as  precise  aa  the  enacted  language  itself.'"). 
Cf.  S  A  E  Contractort,  Inc.  v.  United  Statet.  406 
VS.  1,  13  n.9  (1972)  ("In  construing  Uws  we  have 
been  extremely  wary  of  testimony  before  commit- 
tee bearings  and  of  debates  on  the  fl<M>r  of  Con- 
gress save  for  precise  analyses  of  statutory  phrases 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  laws."). 

"PirefWiten  Local  Union  No.  1714  v.  Stottt.  467 
VS  681,  881  n.14  (1944)  (recognising  "authoritaUve 
nature"  of  interpretative  memorandum  prepared 


by  bipartisan  capUlns  of  Title  VII);  Federal  Energy 
Adminittration  v.  Algonnuin  SNG.  Inc..  424  UJ3. 
548.  544  (1976):  Population  truHtuU  v.  McPherton, 
797  F.2d  1062.  1080  (D.C.  Clr.  1986)  (critical  legis- 
lators' sUtementa  are  typically  afforded  an  apro- 
priate  role"):  2A  Sutherland,  supra  note  83,  i  48.14- 
.15. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  dangers  of  overrellance  on  the  statementa 
of  such  legislators.  See  Contumer  Product!  Safety 
Comm'n  v.  GTE  Sylvania,  Inc.  447  U.8.  102.  118 
(1980)  (remarks  of  a  bill's  sponsor  "not  control- 
ling").  See  alto  Monterey  Coal.  743  F.2d  at  596-98 
(refusing  to  consider  dispositive  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  who  served  as  the  principal  sponsor, 
priudpal  conferee,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  marked  up  bill,  noting  "risk  of  permitting  one 
member  to  override  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  statute"). 

•'  See  United  Statet  v.  Pottal,  589  F.2d  862.  881-82 
(5th  Cir.  1979).  cert  denied.  444  U.S.  832  (1979) 
(placing  great  weight  on  Senate  testimony  of  chief 
VS.  negotiator  to  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
in  Interpreting  1958  (invention).  Cf.  United  Statet 
V.  Vogel  Feriilizer  Co..  455  U.S.  16.  31  (1982)  ( "we 
necessarily  attach  'great  weight'  to  agency  repre- 
sentations to  Congress  when  the  administrators 
'participated  in  drafting  and  directly  mode  known 
their  views  to  Congress  In  comlttee  hearings.'  tdta- 
tlon  omitted]").  See  alto  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
Department  of  Justice.  Relevance  of  Senate  Ratifi- 
cation History  to  Treaty  Interpretation  11  (Apr.  9, 
1987)  (memorandum  to  the  Legal  Adviser)  (at- 
tached at  Appendix  B). 

"  54  U.S.L.W.  4929  (1986). 

••  Id.  at  4932. 

■00  /d.  See  alto  Chevron,  467  U.8.  at  842.  843  & 
n.9. 

>o>54U.SX.W.at4932. 

>"Id. 

'"  Id.  at  4936  (MarshaU,  J.,  dissenting). 

'o«  Id.  at  4934. 

>°>  Id.  at  4935-36  (Marshall.  J.  dissenting). 

•"•See  United  Statet  v.  Vogel  FertUizer  Co..  455 
VS.  16  (1982).  where  the  Court  Invalidated  Treas- 
ury Regulations  inconsistent  with  explanations  of- 
fered by  the  Department  during  the  passage  of  a 
tax  reform  act.  These  explanations  had  been  ex- 
plicitly Incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Id.  at  31-32. 

>°M67  U.S.  837  (1984). 

■••  Id.  at  843  n.9. 

■••  Id.  at  843. 

>  >°  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare.  June  17,  1925, 
26  U.S.T.  571,  T.IJ^.S.  No.  8061.  94  L.N.TJS.  85. 

■■■See  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  ilrms  Control  arid  Ditamament  Agree- 
mentt  10-11  (1982)  (discussion  of  history  of  Inter- 
preUtlon of  Protocol). 

Kt  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Transmitting  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous, 
or  other  Oases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
Warfare.  S.  Exec.  J.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  vl  (1970). 
See  alto  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  S.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  35.  93d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  4(1974). 

■■*  The  Geneva  Protocol  of  liiS,  tupra  note  112. 
at  4. 

■  ■*  /d.  at  S.  The  Senate  adopted  the  Resolution  of 
Advice  and  Consent  by  a  vote  of  90-0.  120  Cong. 
Jtec  40.068  (1974). 

■■•  IntematioruU  Convention  on  Maritime  Search 
and  Rescue.  Apr.  27. 1979.  a  Exec.  J,  96th  Cong..  3d 
Sen.  (1980). 

■■•Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Maritime  Search  and  Retcue. 
1979.  with  Annex.  8.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  40.  96th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  2(1980). 

' "  Treaty  on  the  Principles  CJovemlng  the  Activi- 
ties of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space.  Jan.  27,  1947,  18  VS.T.  2410.  TJ.A.S.  No. 
6347.  610  U.N.TA  305. 

■■•/d.artL 

■■•Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  Tieaty 
on  Outer  Space.  8.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  8,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  4  (1967). 

■••  Id.  at  4-5. 

■•■Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  Dec.  2.  1954,  United 
States-Republic  of  China  (Taiwan).  6  U.S.T.  433. 
T.IJLS.  No.  3178  (terminated  by  the  United  States, 
effecUve  Jan.  1. 1980). 

■"/d.artV. 


■"Senate  Oomm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  gfufuol 
Detente  Treaty  with  the  RepubUe  of  China,  S.  Exec 


Rep.  No.  X  84th  Cong.,  1st  Seaa.  4  (1086). 

■"/d.  at  4-8. 

■"  Convention  on  Matters  of  Taxation.  June  30. 
1973.  United  States-UJ3.SJt,  27  UJB.T.  1,  TXAS. 
No.  8235. 

■••  Id.  art  Vin. 

■'^  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relotiooa,  Tax  Con- 
vention with  U.S.S.R..  S.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  19,  94th 
<:ong.,  1st  Seas.  3-4  (1975). 

■'•Coavention  on  International  Liability  (or 
Damage  Caused  by  Space  Objects,  Mar.  89.  1972.  34 
U.&T.  2389,  T.IJL8.  No.  7762.  941.  UJI.T.8.  187. 

■"Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  Conven- 
tion on  International  Liat/ility  for  Damage  Caused 
by  Space  Obyectt.  8.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  38,  93d  Cong,. 
2d  Sess.  4  (1972). 

'••/dot  8-10. 

"■(invention  Concerning  the  Conservation  of 
Migratory  Birds  and  their  Environment.  Nov.  19, 
1976,  United  SUtes-U.S.8Ji.,  29  VS.T.  4647, 
T.IJV.8.  No.  9073. 

■•'  Senate  Comm.  <»i  Foreign  Relations,  Oon«en- 
tion  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialitt  Republiet 
on  the  Contervation  of  Migratory  Birdt  and  Their 
Environment  S.  Exec  Rep.  No.  26.  95th  Cong.,  ad 
Sess.  3-4(1978). 

■"Supplementary  Extradition  Treaty,  supra 
note  27. 

■"Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  Supple- 
mentary Extradition  Treaty  with  the  United  King- 
dom, a  Exec.  Rep.  No.  17.  99th  Cong..  2d  Seas.  9-10 
(1984). 

'"Jd.at4-6. 

'■*  See,  e.g..  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Pritoner  Tiantfer  Treaty  with  Thailand,  a  Exec 
Rep.  No.  38.  98th  Cong..  2d  Seas.  2  (1984):  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  with  Cotta  Rica,  S.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  30. 
98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3.  5  (1984):  Convention  on 
Mutual  Legal  Attittance  with  Morocco.  8.  Exec. 
Rep.  No.  35.  98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3-4  (1984);  Inta- 
tectuof  and  Induttrial  Property  OonoenCiont,  a 
Exec.  Rep.  No.  13.  01st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  2  (1970): 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agene% 
8.  Exec.  Rep.  No.  3.  85th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  11  (1957). 

>"  See  Treaty  on  the  UmlUUon  of  AnU-Ballistie 
MIssUe  Systems,  May  20,  1972,  United  Statea- 
U.8£.R..  23  U.S.T.  3435.  3460.  T.IJLS.  No.  7543 
(unilateral  statement  on  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
Treaty).  See  alto  118  Cong  Rec  26,699-701  (1972). 

■••  118  Cong.  Rec  26,689  (1972). 

•»  Id.  at  24.700-01. 

Appkhdiz  a 

ExKCDTivx  Branch  Prkpasatior  fob  ABM 
Treaty  RATincATiow  Proceeoihgs 

In  his  draft  dated  May  24,  1972,  two  dayg 
before  the  ABM  Treaty  was  signed,  Rhine- 
lander  described  Article  V(l)  of  the  Treaty, 
without  qualification,  as  applying  to  "de- 
vices" that  could  substitute  for  known  com- 
ponents: 

"Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the 
development,  testing  or  deployment  of: 

"An  ABM  system  that  is  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-baaed. 

"An  ABM  interceptor  missUe,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  radar  that  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-baaed. 

"A  device  capable  of  subaUtuting  for  an 
ABM  interceptor  missile,  ABM  launcher  or 
ABM  radar  that  is  sea-based,  air-baaed, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  (such  aa 
an  air-based  "killer"  laser). 

"The  deployment  (as  well  as  the  testing  or 
development)  of  ABM  components  for  three 
environments— sea,  air  and  space— as  well  as 
mobile  ABM  components  on  land,  is  prohib- 
ited. Accordingly,  the  testing,  development 
or  deployment  of  ABM  systems  or  ABM 
components  other  than  those  which  are 
fixed,  land-based  is  prohibited."  ■ 

This  description  departed  from  the  Treaty 
text,  which  reads  "systems  or  components." 
Rhinelander  provided  no  explanation  baaed 
on  the  record  for  his  position  that  "devlceg" 
were  covered  by  Article  V  even  though  that 


■  Footnotes  at  end. 
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_  iptHf^l'y  deleted  at  Soviet  in- 
_  _  from  what  became  Article  V(l)  of 
Um  UJB.  draft.  (HU  earUer  draft*.  diacusMd 
in  Part  I  of  ttda  study,  ralMd  doubto  about 
thia  oonBlniiftn,  and  suctested  that  the  VS. 
poaWon  needed  to  be  made  clear  to  the  So- 
vleta.) 

Rhlnelander  alao  cooduded  that  "ABM 
ayatem"  in  Article  mi)  extends  to  all 
"future  aystema"  based  on  other  physical 
prlBClplea  and  capable  of  substituting  for 
cunent  components.  This,  despite  the  D.S. 
asBuranoe  during  the  negotiations  that  Arti- 
cle IK  1)  would  be  drafted  to  avoid  prejudic- 
ing the  position  of  either  party  on  future 
systems,  which  would  be  settled  elsewhere. 
He  thus  incorporated  in  his  analysis  of  Arti- 
de  n(l)  language  the  Soviets  specifically  re- 
jected elsewhere  and  agreed  to  use  only  in 
Agreed  Statement  D: 

"An  ABM  system  is  described  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  n  in  terms  of  'current' 
ABM  cranponents.  This  does  not,  however, 
limit  the  generality  of  the  term  ABM  sys- 
tems as  used  in  the  Treaty  to  systems  com- 
poaed  of  'current'  ABM  components,  but 
would  also  include  'future  systons'  based  on 
physical  principles  other  than  those  used 
for  'curroit'  ABM  cooiponents  and  capable 
of  substituting  for  a  'current'  ABM  compo- 
nent. See  discussion  of  future  ABM  systems 
under  Article  m."  * 

In  his  description  of  Article  ni,  Rhine- 
lander  stated  that  it  limits  deployment  of 
/if*M  systems  only  to  systems  with  cturent 
oomponaits.  and  that  systems  with  substi- 
tute components  can  be  deployed  only  after 
oonsultatkm  and  agreement  on  limitations 
undtf  Agreed  Statement  D.* 

WhOe  Rhlnelander  was  preparing  his 
legal  analysis,  the  ACDA  General  Counsel's 
office  prepared  a  package  of  materials  to 
tiaosmit  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement  to  the  Senate.  Rhlnelander  com- 
mented on  May  11.  1972.  on  the  first  draft 
of  the  transmittal  papers,  recommending 
annexes  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte's  report 
that  would  constitute  "artlcle-by-article" 
analyses  of  each  agreement.  He  wrote: 

"They  would  be  considerably  more  de- 
tailed, closely  reasoned  (a  'legal'  analysis) 
than  the  text  of  the  Secretary's  Report 
itself.  A  model  for  this  approval  [sic]  is  the 
transmittal  papers  for  the  Vienna  Law  of 
Treaties  Convention."  * 

Rhlnelander  thereafter  apparently  played 
a  role  in  preparing  the  transmittal  pack- 
age.* In  any  event,  a  draft  package  which 
has  been  located  draws  heavily  in  its  lan- 
guage from  Rhinelander's  memorandum. 

In  his  cover  memorandum  dated  BCay  12, 
1972.  transmitting  the  draft  package  to 
Spurgeon  Keeny,  ACDA  Assistant  Director 
for  Sdenoe  and  Technology.  ACDA  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  James  L.  Malone  in- 
cluded what  he  called  the  "second  revised 
drafts  of  a  model  President's  Transmittal 
Letter  and  Secretary's  Letter  of  Suteiittal 
for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agree- 
mmt."  With  remect  to  the  language  used 
he  stated:  "The  VS.  version  of  all  articles 
has  been  used."  The  memorandum  states  in 
several,  separate  places  that  the  treaty 
covers  "devices  capable  of  substituting"  for 
ABM  systems  and  ABM  components. 

In  describing  the  "broadest  outline"  of  the 
Treaty,  the  draft  Secretary's  Letter  of  Sub- 
mittal states  that  it 

"(c)  permits  the  development  and  testing 
at  test  ranges  of  ABM  systems  and  ABM 
components  which  are  fixed  and  land-based 
or  dniee$  capable  of  $iib*HtuHno  for  ruch 
ABM  twttemt  and  ABM  components  (Arti- 
cles IV  and  V):  (d)  prohibits  the  develop- 


ment, testing  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems and  ABM  components  or  devieea  capa- 
ble oj  *}iJb*tituiin9  for  them  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  .  .  .  (Article  V):  .  .  .  (g)  provides 
agaiitst  the  transfer  to  other  countries,  and 
the  deployment  outside  the  national  terri- 
tory of  the  Parties,  of  ABM  systems  or  ABM 
components  or  devices  capable  of  svbstitut- 
ing  for  them  (Article  DC)  .  .  .  ."  [emphasU 
added].* 

The  same  draft  Letter  of  Submittal  dealt 
with  the  deployabllity  of  "other  devices"  as 
follows: 

"In  conjunction  with  the  provisions  to  Ar- 
ticle m  and  Article  IV,  and  the  Treaty  as  a 
whole,  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  or 
ABM  components  based  on  devices  capable 
of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars  would  be 
prohibited  unless  and  until  the  Treaty  is 
amended."  [emphasis  added].'' 

This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
view  that  Agreed  Statement  D  is  superflu- 
ous with  respect  to  the  nondeployability  of 
substitute  "devices." 

In  describing  article  IKl),  the  draft  states 
unequivocally  that  it  Is  totended  to  cover 
both  "current"  systems  and  components  as 
well  as  "future  systems"  based  on  other 
physical  principles: 

"An  ABM  system  Is  described  to  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  n  to  terms  of  'current* 
ABM  components.  This  does  not,  however, 
limit  the  meantog  of  the  term  ABM  sys- 
tems, as  used  to  the  Treaty,  to  systems  com- 
posed of  'current'  ABM  components,  but 
would  also  toclude  'future  systems'  based  on 
physical  principles  other  than  those  used  to 
'current'  ABM  components."  • 

The  draft  states,  with  respect  to  Article 

in: 

"Article  III  Is  totended  to  limit  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  to  those  based  on 
■current'  ABM  cwnponents.  The  deploy- 
ment, of  ABM  systems  or  ABM  components 
other  than  ABM  toterceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers  or  ABM  radars  capable  of  substi- 
tuting for  these  components  would  be  per- 
mitted only  after  consultation  under  Article 
XIII  and  after  this  Treaty  has  been  amend- 
ed to  accordance  with  Article  XTV."  • 

The  discussion  of  Article  V(l)  was  similar- 
ly explicit  on  the  Issues  of  substitute  "de- 
vices": 

"Article  V,  paragraph  1,  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testtog  or  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  or  ABM  component  that  is  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based,  or  a  device  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  an  ABM  toterceptor  missile,  ABM 
launcher  or  ABM  radar  to  an  ABM  system 
that  Is  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobUe  land-based.  This  provision,  when 
read  with  Articles  in  and  FV,  makes  clear 
that  only  fixed,  land-based  ABM  toterceptor 
missiles,  ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars 
may  be  deployed  at  operational  sites,  or  lo- 
cated at  test  ranges.  The  deployment,  as 
well  as  the  testing  or  development,  of  'cur- 
rent' <w  'future'  ABM  components  for  three 
environments— sea,  air  and  space— as  well  as 
mobile  ABM  components  on  land,  is  prohib- 
ited. Mobile  land-based  to  this  context 
means  any  ABM  system  or  ABM  component 
that  Is  not  a  permanent,  fixed  type  .  .  .  ." 
[emphasis  added]."* 

The  concept  of  other  "devices"  was  also 
read  toto  Article  IX. 

On  May  31.  1972,  ACDA  circulated  a  dras- 
tically revised  draft  Letter  of  Submittal  for 
the  SALT  agreements.  The  revised  draft 
much  more  closely  tracked  the  Treaty's  lan- 
guage,   and    eliminates    all    references    to 


"other  devices."  Describing  the  Treaty  gen- 
erally at  the  outset,  the  draft  states  that 
"tbloth  development  and  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  or  ABM  components  that  are 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-baaed  or  mobfle 
land-based  are  prohibited"  and  that 
"[dleployment  of  ABM  systems  tovolving 
new  types  of  basic  components  (such  as 
lasers)  Is  prohibited.  .  . ."  "  Focusing  on  Ar- 
ticle n,  the  draft  tocorporates  a  cross  refer- 
ence to  a  subsequent  section  on  "future 
ABM  systems": 

"Article  n  deftoes  an  ABM  system  as  'a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mlssOes 
or  their  elements  to  flight  trajectory.'  It  to- 
dlcates  that  such  systems  currently  consist 
of  ABM  toterceptor  missiles.  ABM  launch- 
ers and  ABM  radars.  (But  see  'Future  ABM 
Systems'  to  subsection  (3),  below)."  " 

In  Its  discussion  of  Article  in,  the  draft 
notes  that  '[l]n  view  of  Article  V(l) . . .  only 
fixed,  land-based  ABM  components  may  be 
deployed."  ■*  The  draft  describes  Article 
V(l)asfoUows: 

"Article  V  limiU  ABM  development  and 
testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  certato 
types  of  ABM  components.  Paragraph  V(l) 
limits  such  activities  to  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  components,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  development,  testing  or  deployment 
[of]  ABM  systems  or  components  which  are 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobUe 
land-based.  It  is  understood  that  the  prohi- 
bitions on  the  deployment  of  mobile  ABM 
systems  would  rule  out  the  deployment  of 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars  which 
were  not  permanent  fixed  types."  '* 

The  draft  also  tocludes  a  separate  section 
on  "future  ABM  Systems": 

"A  potential  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
treaty  is  that  which  would  be  created  if  an 
ABM  system  were  developed  to  the  future 
which  did  not  consist  of  toterceptor  missiles, 
launchers  and  radars.  (For  example,  a 
system  utillztog  lasers  might  conceivably  be 
developed.)  The  Treaty  would  not  permit 
the  deployment  of  such  a  system  or  of  com- 
ponents thereof  capable  of  substituting  for 
toterceptor  missiles,  launchers  or  radars:  Ar- 
ticle II  deftoes  an  ABM  system  to  terms  of 
its  function  as  "a  system  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  to 
flight  trajectory",  noting  that  such  systems 
•currently  consist  of  ABM  toterceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars.  Arti- 
cle III  contains  a  prohibition  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
except  as  specified  thereto,  and  It  permits 
deployment  only  of  ABM  toterceptor  mis- 
siles, launchers  and  radars "  '* 

The  section  on  future  systems  also  quotes 
Agreed  SUtement  D,  with  a  lead-to  phrase 
stating:  "Finally,  to  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  parties  noted  that.  .  .  ."  '•  The 
enclosure  set  out  the  Agreed  Statement 
with  the  heading:  "Future  Systems  (relates 
to  Articles  I,  n,  ra,  IV,  V,  xm  and 
XTV)."  " 

On  June  S,  ACDA  circulated  "Draft  No.  2" 
of  the  Letter  of  Submittal,  reflecting  vari- 
ous changes.'*  The  general  overview  of  the 
Treaty  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  adds  a 
reference  to  "testing"  to  Its  description  of 
the  Article  V  prohibitions.  The  last  sentence 
of  the  discussion  of  Article  V(l)  Is  revised  to 
read:  "It  is  understood  that  the  prohibitions 
on  mobile  ABM  systems  apply  to  ABM 
launchers  and  ABM  radars  which  are  not 
permanent  fixed  types."  '» In  the  section  on 
"Future  ABM  Systems,"  the  parenthetical 
reference  to  lasers  Is  revised  to  read:  "(For 
example,  a  system  utilizing  lasers  to  substi- 
tution for  a  current  ABM  component.)"  »• 
The  section  also  adds  the  following  sen- 


tences: "Devices  other  than  ABM  totercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  radars  could  be  used  as 
adjuncts  to  an  ABM  launcher,  or  ABM 
system,  for  example  an  optical  telescope, 
provided  that  such  devices  were  not  capable 
of  substitution  for  one  or  more  of  these 
components."**  In  the  phrase  leading  toto 
the  quotation  of  Agreed  Statement  D,  the 
word  "noted"  Is  changed  to  "specified":  "the 
Parties  specified.  .  . ."  •*  In  this  draft,  more- 
over, the  enclosure  sets  forth  the  Agreed 
Statements  without  headings. 

Another  "final  draft"  of  the  Letter  of 
Submittal  was  circulated  by  ACDA  on  June 
7."  This  draft  tocorporates  several  addition- 
al changes  to  the  perttoent  sections.  In  the 
overview  section,  the  reference  to  new  types 
of  basic  components  Is  revised,  so  that  the 
sentence  reads,  "Deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems tovolving  new  types  of  basic  compK>- 
nents  to  perform  the  current  functions  of 
ABM  launchers,  toterceptors.  or  radars  is 

prohibited "  **  The  description  of  Article 

II  Is  changed  to  delete  the  cross  reference  to 
the  section  on  "Future  ABM  Systems."  In 
the  description  of  Article  V,  a  reference  to 
ABM  "systems"  Is  added,  so  that  the  first 
sentence  reads;  "Article  V  limits  develop- 
ment and  testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of 
certato  types  of  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents." •*  Finally,  the  section  on  "Future 
ABM  Systems"  deletes  the  parenthetical 
reference  to  lasers,  the  reference  to  optical 
telescopes,  and  the  underscoring  of  the 
word  "currently". »•  Overall,  the  drafts  rep- 
resent. Irrespective  of  totent,  a  steady,  dra- 
matic and  conscious  shift  from  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  restrictive  taterpretation  to  one 
that  avoids  stating  this  toterpretatlon  and 
does  not  even  raise  the  Issue. 

Other  Executive  documents  have  been 
found  that  bear  upon  the  views  held  by 
agencies  on  the  Treaty's  coverage  of  substi- 
tute devices.  Some  degree  of  toconsistency 
exists  to  the  papers  thus  far  located.  A 
paper  dated  May  6,  1972,  to  a  notebook  de- 
scribed by  DOD  as  a  "Workbook  for  the 
OSD/SALT  Task  Force,"  summarily  de- 
scribed the  issue  as  follows:  ""Future  systems 
may  be  developed  but  not  deployed."  A  June 
2,  1972,  memorandimi  from  Admiral  Moorer 
to  Secretary  Laird  is  quoted  at  pp.  23-24  of 
the  text  of  this  study.  Three  briefing  books 
prepared  for  Dr.  Foster's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
listed  "What  USSR  Did  Not  Give  up  to 
SALT."  The  list  tocluded  the  following  Item: 
"Freedom  to  develop  'future'  ABM  Sys- 
tems." On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  brief- 
ing books  also  contatoed  a  memorandum 
from  Col.  Fitzgerald  to  Ambassador  Nitze, 
dated  June  9,  1972,  concludtog  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  the  Russian  language  ver- 
sion that.  If  certato  assumptions  are  made 
about  the  word  "development"  In  Article 
V(l)  "then  all  RDT^cE  for  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  and  land-based  mobile 
systems ...  Is  prohibited." 

On  May  25,  1972,  a  "Backgrounder  for 
Press  After  Signature  of  SALT  Agreements" 
was  circulated  by  Graybeal  to  all  Delegates. 
It  had  several  toterestlng  provisions,  but 
failed  to  espouse  any  definitive  view,  and  re- 
ferred only  to  a  prohibition  on  deployment 
of  future  systems.  In  contrast  to  Rhtae- 
lander's  memorandum,  the  backgrounder 
contatoed  the  following  discussion  of  Article 
n: 

"Paragraph  1  describes  the  three  major 
components  of  a  'current'  ABM  system:  mis- 
sUes,  launchers,  and  radars. 

"You  will  note  that  paragraph  1  refers  to 
ABM  systems  as  currently'  consisting  of 
three  basic  components.  As  I  will  note  later 


to  discussing  Article  III,  the  deployment  of 
"future  ABM  systems'  Is  not  permitted. 
This,  to  my  Judgment,  represents  a  notewor- 
thy step  to  long-run  arms  limitation. 

"The  second  paragraph  lists  states  or  con- 
ditions of  ABM  components  covered  by  limi- 
tations. As  an  example,  an  ABM  radar 
which  is  "under  construction'  would  be  sub- 
ject to  constratots.*' 

Article  in  is  characterized  as  "the  heart 
of  the  Treaty  .  .  .  ABM  systems  deployed  to 
either  of  these  two  [allowed]  areas  will  be 
limited  to  those  using  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars.  The  deployment  of  other  de- 
vices capable  of  substituting  for  these  ABM 
components  would  not  be  allowed  imless  the 
Treaty  were  amended."  *• 

The  description  of  Article  V  contatoed  no 
reference  to  substitute  devices: 

""ABM  systems  or  ABM  components  for 
three  environments— sea,  air.  and  space— as 
well  as  land-mobiles,  are  harmed  by  para- 
graph 1.  The  prohibition  Includes  develop- 
ment and  testtog.  as  well  as  deployment."  " 

A  set  of  guidance,  stressing  strategic  issues 
has  been  located,  but  bears  only  the  hand- 
written date  "June  72."  The  document  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  for  the  JCS, 
however,  as  it  also  bears  the  following  hand- 
written Inscription:  "ACSAN  [Assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  3C&  for  Strategic  Arms 
Negotiations — General  Royal  Allison]  draft 
for  JCS  staff  thru  svcs."  The  entire  docu- 
ment contains  only  one  Q  &  A  of  relevance, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  either  toterpreta- 
tlon: 

Q:  Are  we  permitted  to  conttoue  oiur  R&D 
efforts  to  matotato  hedges? 

A:  Modernization/ replacement  is  not  con- 
stratoed  except  where  specifically  prohibit- 
ed by  the  agreement,  e.g. 

RAD  on  mobile  ABM  system. 

R&D  on  rapid  reloading  ABM  launch- 
ers.*"* 

On  June  5,  1972,  William  Baroody  provid- 
ed Defense  Secretary  Laird  with  a  paper  en- 
titled "Summary  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Agreement"  which  tocluded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  followtog  are  prohibited: .  .  . 

Development  of  sea,  air,  space  or  mobile 
land-based  ABMs. 

Deployment  of  ABM  systems  tovolving 
future  technology  (e.g.  lasers). 

No  further  guidance  has  thus  far  been 
found  on  the  issue  of  substitute  devices 
prior  to  June  6,  1972,  when  the  first  hearing 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  was  held  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Secre- 
tary Laird  testified  on  that  day.  as  described 
below,  and  his  oral  answers  were  consistent 
with  the  broad  toterpretatlon.  The  written 
answer,  however,  submitted  on  his  behalf 
and  dated  June  13.  1972,  can  be  read  to  sup- 
port the  restrictive  view.  Possibly,  the  ques- 
tions he  was  asked  led  to  part  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  toteragency  guidance.  In  any 
event,  guidance  was  prepared,  and  a  second 
draft  was  circulated  on  June  13,  1972  by 
Philip  A.  Odeen,  Director,  Program  Analysis 
at  the  NSC.  The  document,  entitled  "SALT 
Q's  and  A's,"  was  to  be  used  "as  guidance 
for  Agency  spokesmen."  One  question  is  of 
s(>eclal  relevance: 

Question.  Are  laser  ABMs  banned? 

Answer.  Tes,  replactog  current  ABM  com- 
{>onents  by  such  system  is  banned.  R&D  on 
fixed  land  based  components  can  take 
place.*" 


On  June  14,  Rhlnelander  provided  a 
memorandum  to  the  ACDA  Director  which 
included  the  following  with  reapect  to  what 
was  to  become  Agreed  Statement  D: 

"At  SALT  V,  the  VB  Delegation  proposed 
that  the  deployment  of  'future  systems'  be 
prohibited  to  paragraph  1  of  present  Artlde 
V  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  At  SALT  VI.  the  So- 
viets agreed  to  deployment  constratots  aa 
future  systems  to  the  form  of  the  agreed 
statement  CE],  based  on  a  US  paper  contato- 
tog  'Five  Potote.'  At  SALT  Vn,  the  US  to- 
slsted,  and  the  Soviets  finally  agreed,  that 
the  language  to  Article  ni  make  clear  that 
only  ABM  systems  based  on  current  ABM 
toterceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers  and 
ABM  radars  could  be  deployed  wlthto  the 
two  permitted  deployment  areas. 

"Accordingly,  agreed  statement  [E]  on 
future  systems  elaborates  on  the  text  of  Ar- 
ticle III.  The  agreed  statement  also  relates 
to  Article  II,  which  describes  ABM  systems 
to  terms  of  present  components.  Article  IV 
which  restricts  development  and  testing  to 
test  ranges,  and  Article  V  which  prohibits 
the  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
ABM  components  for  three  environmenta  as 
well  as  land  mobiles."  ■* 

Thus,  by  June  16,  the  totemal  Executive 
Branch  record  contatoed  guidance  stating 
tliat  "R&D"  was  permitted  on  fixed,  land- 
based  lasers;  these  statements  can  be  read 
to  Imply,  though  they  do  not  expresaly 
state,  that  development  of  mobile  OFP  de- 
vices was  prohibited.* 

On  June  21.  1972.  U.  Gen.  Royal  Allison. 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  for 
Strategic  Arms  Negotiations,  provided  a 
memorandum  to  Admiral  Moorer.  JCS 
Chairman,  entitled  "Future  ABM  Systems," 
which  contatoed  the  following: 

"As  regards  future  ABM  systems: 

"a.  Constratots  to  the  Treaty  apply  to  de- 
ployments only.  Research  and  development 
are  not  constratoed. 

"b.  The  U.S.  Delegation,  under  Instruc- 
tions, sought  a  clear-cut  ban  on  deployment 
of  future  ABM  systems  but  the  Soviets 
would  not  agree.  Hence  the  finally  agreed 
and  initialled  toterpretatlve  statement: 
[quoting  Agreed  Statement  D]. 

"c.  Article  in  spells  out  the  ABM  defenses 
which  can  be  deployed— one  site  for  NCA 
and  one  site  for  IC^BM  defense— utilizing 
components  described  to  Article  HI  (ABM 


This  guidance  was  repeated  in  a  draft  dated 
June  16.  1972,  In  which  an  sddlUonal.  rdevant  Q  & 
A  was  Included,  perhaps  by  ACDA.  but  not  neces- 
sarily cleared  by  the  NSC  staff: 


Q.  Since  the  ABM  Treaty  clearly  bans  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  uslns  new  techniques  (such 
as  lasers)  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  so-called  "In- 
terpretive statement"  on  this  subject?  What  doe* 
that  statement  add?  What  precisely  does  It  mean? 

A.  While  deployment  of  such  systems  Is  ImpUdtly 
prohibited  by  Articles  11  and  m.  these  systems  are 
not  explicitly  addressed  in  the  body  of  the  Treaty. 
Therefore,  an  Interpretative  statement  was  provid- 
ed to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the  deplojrment 
of  such  new  ABM  systems  Is  prohibited.  This  state- 
ment provides  that,  as  is  the  case  for  any  limitation 
or  prohibition  in  the  Treaty,  discussion  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  and  amendment 
of  the  Treaty  are  possible." 

This  answer  incorporated  the  theory  adopted  by 
Rhlnelander  that  Agreed  Statement  D  is  legally  su- 
perfluous. 

*The  supporting  rationale  for  backup  questtons 
and  answers  prepared  for  Admiral  Moorer,  dated 
July  21,  1972,  suted.  among  other  things: 

Only  a  few  items  in  the  treaty  are  banned  from 
development. 

They  are:  sea,  air.  space,  or  mobile  land  baaed 
ABM  systems,  and  multiple  or  rapid  reload  ABM 
launchers. 

RJtD  or  development  of  all  other  approaches  Is 
not  prohibited. 

Laser  R&D  is  alloved. 

(These  prepared  answeia  were  not  used  during 
congressional  testimony.) 
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tntflreaptor  mtarilea.  ABM  Uuneben  and 
ABMradus).... 

"The  upibot  It  that  to  be  accurate  we 
moat  avoid  the  connotation  of  an  aiboolute 
"^atr  in  rlhi  iimIim  future  ABM  aystema. 
We  ahould  aay  tliat  tliere  ia  an  obUgaUon 
not  to  daploy  audi  ayatcsaa  without  taking 
eertnm  wedfled  and  agreed  atepa:  Le..  In 
the  event  each  ajratema  are  created  in  the 
futon,  apedfle  limitit*'*^  on  than  would 
be  80h)ect  to  diacuaakm  and  acreement." 

•  If  ■■■iMliaa  tram  J.  RMnelaodar  to  the  Dete- 
aaiM  (Mar  M.  i»n)  at  SO. 

•MLata. 

•  lit  at  IC  „ 
lUiiiiMMliiiii    ttom   J.    RUndaader    to    Mr. 

>  and  Mr.  Oraham  (May  II.  Itn)  at  S. 

Ttmtg  IMnyrilBMoa  IMipuU-  HemHno 
_  .  ^j««aaeaam.oailt«uOD>Aa(/ntenwMoK- 
aijwwtty  «M  aelMei  ^  IIU  ITosM  OMiai.  on /or- 
•<pi4«WnbfeUiOilBS.Ut8«aa.M(lMS). 

•Maaofandum  tnm  J.  MaloM  to  Mr.  Kceny 
(May  U.  im).  arrtMd  Onft  Latter  of  Butafnittal 
at>-4. 

'M.UT. 

•Matt. 

•Mat  14. 

••MatM-SL 
MiiiaiwiiMliim  h«a  &  Keeny  to  the  Verinea- 
ttan  Panel  Worktiw  Oroup  (Majr  SI.  1073).  Draft 
I«ttcr  o(  Sataalttal  at  >-4. 

»Mata. 

••MatlL 

MM  at  IS. 

»  M.  at  Ift-ir 

••  M  at  17. 

"  M  MMkaure  C  Acreed  Stataaient  No.  5. 

••MeoMrandum  Iraai  8.  Keeny  to  the  VerUlca- 
ttoB  FMiel  WacUDC  Oroup  (June  S.  1973).  Draft 
Latter  of  flubaiittal. 

>•  M  U  IS. 

••  M  at  10. 

•■  M  at  17. 

"M 

» Ifemorandum  from  S.  Keeny  to  the  Verifiea- 
tioo  Panel  Woiklnc  Oroup  <Jvo*  "l-  1*73),  Letter  of 


•*  M  at  4. 

•*  M  at  IS. 

••Matia-17. 

tr  Monataiidam  tram  8.  Oraybeal  to  tbe  Dele- 
■atea.  Baekarounder  for  Prem  After  Signature  of 
SALT  AgreemenU  (May  35. 1973)  at  3-3. 

••/dLatS-t. 

••  M  at  S. 

••  Q/A  Ouldaaee  ( June  1973),  Tab  B  at  3. 

•I  Memorandum  from  P.  Odeen.  Salt  Q'l  and  A'l 
(Jane  13. 19T3)  at  U. 

••Draft  SALT  Queatlaai  and  Aniwera  (June  16. 
im>at33. 

*•  MesMitandum  from  J.  Rhinelander  to  the  Dl- 
reetor.  ACDA  (June  14. 1973)  at  78. 

AmaatxB 
ABM  TtxaTT  IUtiiicatioii  Rbcord 

Ttala  part  of  the  ABM  atudy  (»llects  por- 
ttaia  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ratification  record 
rdevant  to  the  treatmoit  of  future  ABM 
■yatema.  The  memorandum  seta  forth  verba- 
tim the  ref erencea  pertinent  to  thia  issue  as 
contained  in  (A)  the  Meaaage  of  the  Presi- 
dent tnnamitting  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
Interim  AgrMraent  to  the  Senate:  (B)  the 
taeartnga  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
ttoiH  Oonunittee;  (C)  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Servioea  Committee:  (D) 
the  heartaiga  bef(»e  the  Houae  Foreign  Af- 
faiia  Conunlttee:  (E)  the  hearinga  before 
the  Houae  Armed  Senrlcea  Committee:  (F) 
the  hearlnsa  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tkma  Subcommittee;  (O)  the  hearings 
before  the  Houae  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee; (H)  the  Report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relatloaa  Committee;  (I)  the  Report  of 
tbe  Houae  Foreign  Relatione  Committee:  (J) 
the  Senate  and  Houae  floor  debatea  on 
SALT  I:  and  (K)  the  ReaoluUon  of  Ratifica- 
ttaL 

A.  Letter  of  SubralttaL 


Secretary  of  State  Rogera  submitted  the 
ABM  Treaty  ahd  the  Interim  Agreement  to 
the  Pieeident  on  June  10.  1972.  Hia  letter  of 
submittal,  which  was  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's June  13.  1973.  Message  transmitting 
the  agreemenU  to  the  Senate  addreaaed  the 
iasue  of  ABM  technology  at  aereral  pointa. 
In  describing  the  Treaty  generally  at  the 
outaet.  Secretary  Rogers  noted: 

In  order  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of 
these  basic  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  a 
niunber  of  detailed  corollary  provisions  were 
alao  agreed: 

Development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
ABM  ayatems  or  ABM  components  that  are 
sea-baaed.  alr-baMNl.  space-based  or  mobile 
land-baaed  are  prohibited; 

Deployment  of  ABM  systems  involving 
new  types  of  basic  components  to  perform 
the  current  fui>ctions  of  ABM  launchers, 
interceptors  or  radars  Is  prohlbted.  .  .  . 

Th  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement 
and  Associated  Protocol.  Executive  L.  92d 
Cong..  3d  Seas,  vi  (1973). 

In  his  secUonal  analysis.  Secretary  Rogers 
discussed  the  limitationa  on  ABM  systems  in 
some  detail.  He  focuaed  on  Articles  II  and 
m  of  the  Treaty  In  a  subsection  entitled 
"Deployment": 

Article  II  defines  an  ABM  system  as 
"system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory". 
It  indicates  that  such  system  currently  con- 
sist of  ABM  interceptor  missile.  ABM 
launchers  and  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  here- 
after tested  In  ABM  mode.  ABM  launchers 
are  launchers  constructed  and  deployed  for 
launching  ABM  intefceptor  missiles.  (A 
launcher  associated  with  an  interceptor  mis- 
sile that  is  hereafter  tested  in  an  ABM  mode 
falls  within  the  definition  of  an  ABM 
launcher.)  ABM  radars  are  radars  construct- 
ed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role  (including 
target  tracking  or  missile  (x>ntrol,  but  not 
early  warning),  or  of  a  type  hereafter  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  II  makes 
it  clear  that  the  ABM  system  components 
listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Article 
include  not  only  those  which  are  operation- 
al, but  also  those  under  construction,  under- 
going testing,  undergoing  overhaul,  repair 
of  converalon.  or  mothballed. 

Article  III  prohibits  the  deployment  of 
any  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
except  as  provided  therein.  Under  Article 
III.  the  Parties  may  deploy  only  systems 
consisting  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars.  .  .  . 

In  each  of  these  deployment  areas  a  Party 
may  deploy  no  more  than  100  ABM  launch- 
ers and  no  more  than  100  ABM  Interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites.  These  totals  would 
Include  any  deployments  within  such  areas 
for  training  purposes  and.  as  indicated  in 
Article  11(2),  would  not  be  confined  to  those 
in  operational  status.  In  view  of  Article  V(l). 
discussed  below,  only  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
components  may  be  deployed. 

The  restrictions  on  ABM  radars  covers 
radars  of  both  existing  types:  phased-array 
radars  (a  modem  type  which  scans  by  elec- 
tronic means,  a  capability  especiaUy  useful 
for  ABM  purposes)  and  mechanical-scan 
radars  (an  older  type). 
Id.  at  vii-vlU. 

Secretary  Rogers  discussed  Articles  IV 
and  V  of  the  Treaty  in  a  subsection  entitled 
"Development.  Testing,  and  Other  UmiU- 
tlons": 

Article  IV  provides  that  the  limitations  in 
Article  in  shaU  not  apply  to  ABM  systems 
or  ABM  components  used  for  development 
or  testing,  and  l<xakted  within  current  or  ad- 
ditionally agreed  test  rangea.  *  *  * 


Article  V  limits  development  and  testing, 
as  well  as  development,  of  certain  types  of 
ABM  ayatems  and  components.  Paragraph 
V<1>  limita  such  activities  to  fixed,  land- 
baaed  ABM  systems  and  components  by  pro- 
hibiting the  development,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-baaed,  or 
mobUe  land-baeed.  It  is  understood  that  the 
prohibitions  on  mobile  ABM  systems  apply 
to  ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars  which 
are  not  permanent  fixed  types. 
Id.  at  ix. 

Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  letter  of 
submittal   dealt   with   "Future   ABM   Sys- 
tems"   and    "Modernization    and    Replace- 
ment": 
(3)  Future  ABM  Systems 
A  potential  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
Treaty  is  that  which  would  be  created  if  an 
ABM  system  were  developed  in  the  future 
which  did  not  consist  of  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers  and  radars.  The  Treaty  would  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  such  a  system  or 
of  components  thereof  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
or  radars:   ArUcle   IKl)   defines  an  ABM 
system  in  terms  of  its  function  as  "a  system 
to   counter   strategic   ballistic   missiles   or 
their  elements  in  flight  trajectory",  noting 
that  such  systems  "currently"  consist  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers 
and  ABM  radars.  Article  III  contains  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
or  their   components   except   as   specified 
therein,  and  it  permits  deployment  only  of 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars.  Devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor    missiles.    ABM    launchers,    or 
ABM  radars  could  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  an 
ABM  system,  provided  that  such  devices 
were  not  capable  of  substituting  for  one  or 
more  of  these  components.  Finally,  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Parties  speci- 
fied that  "In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  except  as  provided  in 
Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree 
that  In  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  and  including  com- 
ponents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIU  and  agreement 
in   accordance    with    Article    XTV   of    the 
Treaty."  (As  explained  below.  Article  XIII 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission,  and  Article  XIV  deals 
with  amendments  to  the  Treaty.) 
(4)  Modernization  and  Replacement 
Article  Vn  provides  that,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  modernization  and 
replacement  of  ABM  systems  or  their  com- 
ponents may  be  carried  [sic].  Modernization 
or  replacement  of  present  ABM  systems, or 
components  is  constrained  by  the  various 
limiUtions  and  prohibitions  in  the  Treaty. 
(See  paragraph  2  of  Article  I.  Article  m.  Ar- 
ticle V.  and  Article  VI.) 
Id.  at  X. 

B.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  seven  days  of  hearings  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  begin- 
ning June  19.  1972.  and  concluding  July  20, 
1972.  As  the  first  witness.  Secretary  Rogera 
highlighted  significant  provisions  of  SALT  I 
and  drew  special  attention  to  the  ABM 
Treaty's  limitation  on  future  ABM  systems: 
The  heart  of  the  treaty  is  Article  m. 
which  spells  out  the  provisions  under  which 


each  of  the  parties  may  deploy  two  limited 
ABM  complexes,  one  In  an  ICBM  deploy- 
ment area,  and  one  at  its  national  capital. 
There  can  be  no  more  than  100  ABM 
launchers,  and  100  associated  interceptors, 
at  each  complex—  a  total  of  200. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  treaty  provides  for  other  imtwrtant 
qualitative  limitations.  The  parties  will  un- 
dertake not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-baaed,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based. 
They  have  also  agreed  not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launching 
more  than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile  at  a 
time  from  each  laimcher.  nor  to  modify 
launchers  to  provide  them  with  such  a  capa- 
bility; nor  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  auto- 
matic or  semi-automatic  or  other  similar 
systems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers: 
nor  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  missiles 
with  more  than  one  independently  guided 
warhead. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance  as  a 
qualitative  limitation  Is  that  the  parties 
have  agreed  that  future  exotic  types  of 
ABM  systems,  i.e.  systems  depending  on 
such  devices  as  lasers,  may  not  be  deployed, 
even  in  permitted  areas. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreements: 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  h-% 
(1972). 

Senator  Aiken  raised  questions  about 
future  ABM  systems  in  the  context  of 
lasers,  to  which  Secretary  Rogers  and 
ACDA  Director  Gerard  Smith  responded: 

Senator  Aikeh.  I  have  been  reading  lately 
in  several  places  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  laser  guided  bombs  in  wiping  out  SAM's 
in  North  Vietnam.  If  a  laser  can  be  used  in 
wiping  out  the  SAM's,  could  the  laser  also 
be  effective  in  the  ABM  system? 

If  the  laser  had  come  three  years  ago,  one 
would  have  voted  against  the  ABM  system 
when  it  was  first  proposed. 

Secretary  Rocnis.  Under  the  agreement 
we  provide  that  exotic  ABM  systems  may 
not  be  deployed  and  that  would  include,  of 
course,  ABM  systemis]  based  on  the  laser 
principle. 

Senator  Aikxr.  Is  the  ABM  system  getting 
somewhat  obsolete? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Ancxir.  Is  the  ABM  system  getting 
obsolete?  If  the  lasers  can  be  used  to  knock 
out  the  SAM'S  wouldn't  they  be  effective 
against  other  types  of  missUes  also? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator  Aiken,  I  think  it  Is  an 
entirely  different  problem  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  lasers  to  help  guide  offensive  mis- 
siles and  from  their  use  to  guide  defensive 
miasUes,  but  we  have  covered  this  concern 
of  yours  In  tlUs  treaty  by  prohibiting  the  de- 
ployment of  future  type  technology.  Unless 
the  treaty  is  amended,  both  sides  can  only 
deploy  launchers  and  Interceptors  and 
radars.  There  are  no  inhibitions  on  modern- 
izing this  type  of  technology  except  that  It 
cannot  be  deployed  In  mobile  land-based  or 
space-based  or  sea-based  or  air-based  <»n- 
figxirations.  But  the  laser  concern  was  con- 
sidered and  iMth  sides  have  agreed  that 
they  will  not  deploy  future  type  ABM  tech- 
nology unless  the  treaty  is  amended. 

Id.  at  20. 

When  Senator  Pell  subsequently  asked 
whether  there  were  any  conflicts  between 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Seabed  Arms  Con- 
trol Treaty,  Ambassador  Smith  focuaed  on 
the  ABM  Treaty's  limitations  on  deploy- 
ment: 


Secretary  Rogxrs.  No,  there  are  not,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  Ambassador  Smith 
comment  on  this. 

Idr.  Smtth.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary: 
there  is  no  conflict  at  all.  This  treaty  does 
not  permit  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  except  on  the  continental  territory 
of  both  coimtries  and  one  cannot  have  sea- 
based  ABM  systems  under  this  treaty. 

Id.  at  21-2. 

In  written  questions  for  the  record.  Sena- 
tor Percy  asked  Secretary  Rogers  about  the 
clarity  and  significance  of  the  understand- 
ings and  statements  accomi>anying  the 
Treaty,  which  included  the  Agreed  State- 
ment pertaining  to  f  utiue  ABM  systems: 

9.  Quettion.— One  area  of  disagreement 
within  the  press  and  among  some  public  fig- 
ures has  l)een  the  impact  of  the  so-caUed 
"secret  clauses"  to  the  SALT  agreements: 
those  understandings.  Interpretations  and 
unilateral  statements  and  safeguards,  made 
available  to  this  Committee  by  the  Adminis- 
tration when  it  forwarded  the  treaty  for 
consideration.  What  will  prevent  differing 
interpretations  of  these  "clauses"  from 
causing  a  major  misunderstanding  and 
hinder  the  successful  implementation  of  the 
agreements? 

Answer.  These  materials  were  intended  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  underlying 
agreements  and  to  facilitate  successful  im- 
plementation of  such  agreements.  The  clari- 
fication provided  by  these  interpretations 
and  statements  is  believed  to  far  outweigh 
whatever  risk  there  may  l>e  that  they,  in 
turn,  might  become  subject  to  differing  in- 
terpretations. 

10.  Question.— Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that 
these  clauses  are  really  another  form  of 
safeguard  particularly  since  they  deal  with 
such  crucial  areas  as  concealment.  ABM 
technology  advances,  and  missile  modemlza- 
Uon? 

Answer.  Yes.  they  do  constitute  a  form  of 
safeguard  against  misunderstanding  in 
these  crucial  areas. 

11.  QiiesttOTi.- Will  these  clauses,  other 
than  the  unilateral  statements,  have  exactly 
the  same  force  as  if  they  were  included  in 
the  text  of  the  agreements? 

Answer.  The  agreed  interpretations  will 
clearly  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

Id.  at  S3. 

Future  ABM  systems  again  received  atten- 
tion on  June  28.  the  fifth  day  of  the  hear- 
ings, when  two  witnesses  referred  to  this 
aspect  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Dr.  Donald 
Brennan.  Senior  Fellow  on  the  Professional 
Staff  at  the  Hudson  Institute,  pointed  out 
the  restrictions  on  future  ABM  systems: 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  technical  case— I 
personally  do  not  believe  It— that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  use  currently  available  ABM 
technology  in  conjimction  with  cuts  In  of- 
fensive forces  to  begin  to  move  away  from  a 
MAD  posture.  However,  there  Is  no  such 
technical  argument  to  be  made  about  all 
possible  future  systems  of  missile  defense, 
of  whatever  effectiveness  and  other  charac- 
teristics, yet  all  future  systems  are  prohibit- 
ed by  the  treaty. 

Id.  at  188. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Associate  Director  of 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  noted 
briefly  in  his  testimony  that  "relocatable 
AMBs  are  ruled  out."  id.  at  221,  and  in  his 
prepared  statement  focused  specifically  on 
future  ABM  systems: 

In  the  understandings  which  accompany 
the  treaty,  a  most  doubtful  point  is  a  limiU- 
tion  placed  under  Implementation  of  novel 
ABM  ideas,  should  they  develop  in  the 
future.  It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  limit  the 


use  of  systems  which  do  not  exist  as  yet  and 
may  not  even  be  Imagined  at  preaent. 

Id.  at  225.  (Dr.  TeUer  made  the  aame 
statement  before  the  Houae  Foreign  Affain 
Committee.  See  Agreement  on  Tiimltatlnn  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Weapona:  Hearinga 
Before  the  Houae  Committee  on  Fordgn  Af- 
fairs. 92d  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  97  (1972). 

On  June  39,  the  sixth  day  of  the  hfarlngi. 
Senator  Kennedy  drew  attention  in  a  gener- 
al way  to  the  limitations  contained  In  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  ABM  Treaty: 

First,  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibita  not  only 
a  nationwide  antiballistic  missile  system  but 
also  the  upgrading  of  an  air  defenae  system 
to  |>erform  an  ABM  role. 

Second,  the  treaty  alao  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing  and  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea  baaed. 
air  based,  space  based  and  mobile  land 
based. 

The  only  exceptions  are  made  for  a  Na- 
tional (Capital  Site  and  for  the  protection  of 
a  single  ICBM  site.  Total  launchers  for 
these  two  sites  are  Umtied  to  200  intercep- 
tors: the  sites  must  be  separated  by  a  least 
1,300  kilometers,  and  the  deployment  of 
ABM  radars  in  striclty  controlled  to  avoid 
any  dual  use  for  an  areawide  purpose. 

Id.  at  347. 

Senator  Bu<^ey,  in  his  testimony,  foctiaed 
on  future  ABM  systems  and.  in  fact,  indicat- 
ed that  he  would  vote  against  ratification  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  part  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  system  dealt  with  in 
the  Treaty: 

I  will  say  at  the  outaet  that  I  wiU  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for 
the  reaaon  that  I  have  strong  misgivings  aa 
to  both  the  prudence  and  the  ultimate  mo- 
rality of  denying  ourselves  for  all  time,  or 
denying  the  Russians,  for  that  matter,  the 
right  to  protect  our  civilian  populations 
from  nuclear  devastation.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  the  technical  means  to  do 
so  at  the  present  time,  but  I  challenge  the 
morality  of  precluding  the  poaaibility  of  de- 
veloping at  some  future  date  new  approchea 
to  antiballistic  missile  defenses  which  could 
offer  protection  to  substantial  numbers  of 
our  people.  I  question,  in  short,  the  basic 
doctrine  which  requires  us  to  dismantle  our 
def Mises  before  agreement  is  reached  on  dis- 
mantling the  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  aa  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  teat  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause,  in  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example  of  prohibiting  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  laser-type  system  based  in 
space  which  could  at  least  in  principle  pro- 
vide an  extremely  reliable  and  effective 
system  of  defenses  against  ballistic  miasiles. 
The  technological  poaaibility  has  been  for- 
mally excluded  by  this  agreement 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  that  I  know  of 
that  makes  It  Impossible  to  create  defenae 
systems  that  would  make  the  prevailing 
theories  obsolete.  Why,  then,  should  we  by 
treaty  deny  ourselves  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  could  poesiUy  create  a  reliable 
technique  for  the  defenae  of  dvQians 
avtinst  ballistic  missile  attack?  Why  ahould 
we  not  at  least  be  in  position  to  deploy  such 
a  system  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  the 
event  that  we  should  find  it  necesaary  to 
terminate  the  agreement  under  the  condi- 
tions aUowed  in  Article  XV  or  should  we  fall 
to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  successor  agree- 
mmt  to  SALT  17 
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Id.  at  3ST-4.  See  oJ»o  Senator  Buckley's 
mepwed  ■Utement,  Id.  at  363-3. 

In  wiponae  to  a  queation  from  Senator 
Spariman.  8wlBt*^'^  Buckley  elaborated: 

We  have  allowed  a  doctrine  to  develop 
over  the  yean,  and  this  la  not  new;  this  has 
been  the  doctrine  tor  the  last  decade  or  so,  a 
doctrine  which  f»»f»«tatM  that  we  will  delib- 
erately be  naked,  hopefully  in  the  ezpecU- 
tioB  that  the  Soviets  wOl  oblige  us  by  under- 
taklnc  to  be  naked  themselves,  and  that  In 
thia  matter  we  have  our  best  chances  of 
avoMlnc  a  strike,  the  mutual  terror  arcu- 
ment. 

Now.  on  the  basis  of  existing  technology.  I 
can  see  the  reasoning  for  this,  although 
than  ia  question  about  the  effectiveness  of 
avaOabla  ABM  technology;  but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  morality  of  deciding  now  for  all 
Mftio  that  we  will  preclude  ourselves  from 
developing  new  concepU  which  at  a  later 
date  could  mean  that  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  or  San  Frandaco  or  De- 
trait  could  not  be  meaningfully  protected 
either  from  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
frata  an  attack  from  some  other  nation 
which  has  the  capability  of  launching  a 


Id  at  368. 

Fomier  Senator  Joaeph  Clark,  who  testi- 
fied after  Senator  Buckley,  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  the  June  SO,  19T3.  issue  of  Defense 
Ifonitor.  published  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information.  That  issue  provided  an 
analyato  of  the  SALT  accords  containing  the 

foUowinr 

In  addltt^y  to  these  basic  provisions,  the 
two  eountries  agree  to  ban  sea-based,  air- 
baaed,  space-baaed  or  mobUe  land-based 
ABIlK  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  of  new 
kinds  without  prior  diacussion;  not  to  con- 
vat  alTHJefenae  or  other  systems  to  an  ABM 
role:  not  to  build  radars  for  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missQes  except  along  the 
edges  of  the  country  facing  out;  not  to 
transfer  ABM  systems  to  other  states  or 
deploy  them  overseas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  Idnd  of  ABM 
system  which  could  be  most  de-stabilizing— 
a  nation-wide  or  major  regional  defense  of 
population  and  industry.  Such  a  system,  un- 
dertaken by  either  country,  could  threaten 
the  other's  deterrent  and  cause  it  to  re- 
spond with  additional  offensive  buildup. 
The  complex  reatrictions  on  ABM  sites 
should  convince  each  side  the  other  is  not 
developing  an  ABM  for  defense  of  large 
areaa.  The  treaty  rules  out  a  US  ABM  for 
population  defense  against  China,  which 
thia  country  once  planned  but  later  aban- 


Id.  at  375-6. 

Istet  that  day  Dr.  James  Doman.  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Policy  of  liberty 
Lobby,  noted  an  gennally  endorsed  Senator 
Bu^ley's  position  concerning  future  ABM 
syatcniK 

I  bam  a  few  remarks  in  my  statement 
about  the  ABM  Treaty  and  again  I  would  be 
repeating  mudi  of  what  Senator  Buckley 
said.  I  simply  endorse  his  remarks  about  the 
mcwal  iKoblem  that  he  finds  with  that 
treaty,  particularly  the  implications  that  we 
win  forbear  in  the  future  to  construct  a  de- 
fenaeive  system  should  the  technology 
beoone  available  to  protect  the  population 
oftheUB. 

If  I  were  in  the  Senate  I  doubt  whether  I 
would  vote  for  that  treaty  myself  on  those 
ptieciae  grounds. 

Id.  at  311.  See  aito  id.  at  309.  and  Dr.  Dor- 
nan's  prepared  statement,  id.  at  317. 


Dr.  Doman  elaborated  in  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Sparkman: 

Mr.  DoiMAn.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Cer- 
tainly the  technology  for  an  effective  mis- 
sile defense  does  not  presently  exist,  so  the 
kind  of  objections  raised  by  Senator  Buck- 
ley this  morning  are  moot  or  contingent  on 
future  developments.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  treaty,  would  vote  against  it  were  I  a 
n.S.  Senator,  unless  it  contained  an  escape 
hatch,  one  much  more  clear  than  it  present- 
ly contains,  an  escape  hatch  that  would 
enable  us  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
should  at  some  future  point  in  time  technol- 
ogy be  available  to  protect  oiu*  population. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  don't  think,  therefore,  that  the  Soviets 
could  possibly  interpret  U.S.  development  of 
an  effective  ABM  capability  as  a  prelude  to 
an  effective  preemptive  first-strike  capabil- 
ity of  the  VS.  So  without  that  escape  hatch 
I  would 

Senator  Spakkmajt.  Let's  get  through  with 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not  at  the 
present  time  contain  that  escape  hatch  that 
you  recommend? 

Mr.  DoRMAM.  Right. 

Id.  at  316-9. 

On  July  30,  the  final  day  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Richard  Garwln  of  the  IBM 
Watson  Laboratory  also  noted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty  concerning  future 
systems: 

Thus  the  ABM  treaty  promises  the  per- 
manent absence  of  effective  ABM  capabil- 
ity, either  locally  or  nationwide.  To  enforce 
such  an  important  promise,  it  has  provisions 
to  limit  systems  which  act  like  ABMs  or 
look  like  ABMs.  Most  importantly,  it  recog- 
nizes the  use  of  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  and  it  includes  the  undertaking 
not  to  use  deliberate  concealment  measures 
not  to  interfere  with  the  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  the  other  party.  Fi- 
nally, it  establishes  a  standing  consultative 
commission  to  consider  various  questions, 
including  details  of  compliance,  et  cetera. 
Furthermore,  the  agreed  interpretations 
further  limit  ABM  systems  and  specify, 
among  other  things,  that  specific  limita- 
tions on  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles  and  on  their  components, 
would  be  subject  to  discussion  and  agree- 
ment. Among  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  Arti- 
cle V  is  an  undertaking  "not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea  based,  air  based,  space  based, 
or  mobile  land  based."  It  is  my  judgment 
that  this  treaty  and  the  auxiliary  docu- 
ments provide  a  firm,  safeguarded  an[dl 
verifiable  elimination  of  the  ABM  as  a 
threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  ICBM  and 
SLBM  force. 

Id.  at  391-2. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  de- 
scribed the  Treaty's  restraints  on  technolo- 
gy in  these  terms: 

The  Moscow  treaty  contains  many  impor- 
tant restraints  on  the  growth  of  military 
technology.  The  treaty  not  only  forbids  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  of  interceptors  and  the  numbers 
and  sizes  of  radar  specified,  but  it  also  pre- 
cludes such  items  as  testing  of  air-defense 
systems  in  an  ABM  mode,  and  prevents  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  using  physical 
principles  different  from  those  now  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  treaty  begins  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  man's  willingness  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  technology  in  directions 
which  are  considered  undesirable  to  the 
overriding  interests  of  humanity. 


Technical  products  evolve  through  a  long 
chain  starting  from  new  results  in  basic  re- 
search—that is,  research  not  motivated  by 
applications  but  by  man's  fundamental  curi- 
osity about  the  functioning  of  nature— and 
leading  on  through  development,  test  and. 
finally,  production  and  deployment.  .  .  . 
Now,  the  ABM  treaty  has  provided  highly 
meaningful  controls  deep  into  the  techno- 
logical chain  all  the  way  through.  For  in- 
stance, it  prohibits  the  development  of  an 
ABM  multiple-warhead  and  prohibits  adap- 
tation of  non-ABM  systems  to  ABM  use. 
These  are  similar  provisions  as  to  testing 
and  broader  provisions  as  to  deployment. 
The  treaty  also  prohibits  transfer  of  ABM 
technology  to  other  countries. 

Id.  at  3S8-9. 

In  connection  with  his  testimony.  Dr.  Pan- 
ofsky submitted  for  the  record  a  table  de- 
scribing constraints  on  "ABM  Technology, 
Deployment  and  Transfer."  Columns 
headed  "Development,"  "Test,"  and  "De- 
ployment" included  references  to  the  Arti- 
cle V  prohibitions.  Under  the  column 
headed  "Deployment."  it  was  noted:  "ABM 
system  based  on  new  physical  principles  not 
to  be  deployed."  Id,  at  367.  A  second  table 
listing  items  of  security  benefit  to  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  contained  the 
entry:  "  'New  technology'  ABM  is  prevented 
from  deployment."  Id.  at  368. 

C.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  militar)-  Implications 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement 
on  ten  days  from  June  6  through  July  25, 
1972.  Administration  witnesses  and  Senators 
addressed  the  issue  of  future  ABM  systems 
on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings. 

On  June  6.  the  first  day  of  the  hearings. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  commented  gen- 
erally on  ABM  technology  in  his  opening 
statement: 

Although  ABM  deployments  will  be  limit- 
ed to  two  sites— Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and 
the  National  Capital  area— we  can  and  must 
continue  permitted  ABM  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  programs  in 
order  to  preserve  future  options  and  to  stay 
abreast  of  ABM  technology. 

We  will  continue  the  site  defense  pro- 
gram, making  modifications  to  accelerate  its 
development  and  testing. . . . 

We  will  vigorously  pursue  a  comprehen- 
sive ABM  technology  program.  This  pro- 
graim  will  provide  Icnowledge  of  ABM  tech- 
nology potential  that  will  help  us  under- 
stand better  Soviet  ABM  developments, 
help  us  insure  adequate  penetration  capabil- 
ity for  U.S.  offensive  missiles,  and  examine 
ABM  development  options  that  might  be  ex- 
ercised if  permitted  by  futiu«  agreements, 
or  if  otherwise  necessary. 

Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Limitations  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms:  Hearing  Before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  <1972).  (Secretary 
Laird  made  a  virtually  identical  statement 
in  testimony  l)efore  several  other  commit- 
tees. See  Supplementary  Hearings  on  De- 
fense Procurement  Authorization  Relating 
to  SALT  Agreement,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  No.  92-45  Supplement,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  12098.5  (1972);  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Appropriations, 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  18  (1972);  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  1973:  Hearings 


Before  a  Subconunittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  361-2  (1972).) 

Secretary  lAlrd  and  Senator  Jackson  sub- 
sequently focused  more  specifically  on  ABM 
researeh,  development  and  testing: 

Senator  Jackson.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  in  any  of  the  under- 
standings—I can't  find  it  in  the  treaty— on 
researoh,  tests,  and  development  for  the 
ABM? 

Secretary  Lairs.  Yes,  In  the  Safeguard 
and  site  defense  programs.  Senator  Jackson. 
I  have  been  concerned  atiout  the  statements 
which  you  made  about  a  laser  contract  can- 
celed under  my  direction.  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  has  been  no  such  contract  can- 
celed as  far  as  the  Army  Is  concerned. 

Senator  Jacksor.  Then  would  you  answer 
the  question  on  this  other  point.  I  take  it 
your  answer  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
SALT  agreements  or  understandings  or  in- 
terpretation that  prohibits  any  kind  of  re- 
search, test  and  development  work  in  con- 
nection, first,  with  the  ABM? 

Secretary  Laird.  There  are  no  other  un- 
derstandings or  agreements  that  control  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  on 
ABM  other  than  the  written  treaty  and  the 
interpretative  statements. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  what  does  that  pro- 
vide? 

Secretary  Lairo.  It  provides  that  research 
and  development  can  continue,  but  certain 
components  and  systems  are  not  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

Senator  Jackson.  Can  continue? 

Secretary  Lairs.  Yes. 

Senator  Jackson.  What  about  an  offensive 
system? 

Secretary  Lairs.  The  same. 

Senator  Jackson.  So  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion? 

Secretary  Lairs.  On  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lairs.  No,  sir,  not  for  offensive 
systems. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  other  words,  none  of 
the  Moscow  accords  or  agreements  or  relat- 
ed understandings,  or  agreed  statements 
prohibit  any 

Secretary  Lairs.  Nor  in  the  defense  area. 

Senator  Jackson.  Defensive  or  other 
areas? 

Secretary  Lairs.  In  the  defensive  area,  it 
is  spelled  out  in  the  language  of  the  agree- 
ment. And  one  provision  that  you  could 
apply  to  research  and  development  has  to 
do  with  the  multiple  destructors  for  ABM 
launchers  that  could  launch  more  than  one 
ABM  missile  at  a  time,  and  mobile  ABM's. 
There  is  language  in  the  agreement  that 
you  cannot  go  forward  with  multiple  de- 
structors and  mobile  ABM's— I  can  read  the 
article. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
search effort  now  underway.  That  is  one 
Idnd  of  solution. 

•  «  •  *  * 

Secretary  Lairs.  I  can  put  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  provisions  on  the  agreement 
and  the  treaty  that  are  applicable  indirectly 
to  your  question.  But  there  is  nothing  indi- 
rect or  direct  that  applies  to  research  and 
development  outside  of  the  agreement,  the 
protocol,  and  treaty  that  have  t>een  released 
by  the  President. 

Senator  Jackson.  Will  you  supply  all  of 
that  for  the  record? 

Secretary  Lairs.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  apply  to  research  and  development. 


[quotes  Articles  IV,  V  and  vn,  and  Agreed 
Statements  D  and  E  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
Agreed  Statement  D  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment] 

Id.  at  30-2. 

Later  that  day  Secretary  Laird  and  Sena- 
tor Dominlck  engaged  in  the  following  ex- 
change: 

Senator  Dominick.  The  next  question  is: 
Is  the  U.S.S.R.  restricted  in  further  R.&D. 
in  MIRV,  FOBS,  lasers,  and  all  other  new 
weapons  of  capabilities  not  expressly  forbid- 
den? 

Secretary  Lairs.  The  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Dominick.  In  your  opinion,  does 
SALT  impede  satellite-based  counterforce 
system  developments  which.  Senator  Gold- 
water  says,  to  me  is  not  only  the  way  we 
should  be  on,  but  the  way  of  the  future. 

Secretary  Laird.  I  will  supply  the  exact 
language  for  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  are  no  specific  provisions  in  the  In- 
terim Offensive  Agreement  which  impede 
Satellite-based  counterforce  system  develop- 
ments. However,  as  you  know,  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
explicitly  prohibits  the  placing  in  orbit  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  ABM 
Treaty  specifically  prohibits  space-based 
ABM  systems.  The  exact  language  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

article  V 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-l>ased, 
or  mobile  land-based. 

Secretary  Lairs.  This  applies  to  defensive, 
but  not  offensive  systems,  and  I  assume 
that  your  question  applies  to  both. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secretary  Laird.  Could  I  add,  in  answer  to 
Senator  Goldwater's  question,  it  does  have 
an  effect  on  the  defensive  systems,  but  not 
on  the  offensive  systems. 

[The  information  follows:] 

No.  Space-based  ABM  systems  are  prohib- 
ited by  Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  which 
states  in  part: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based." 

Id.  at  38-9,  41. 

A  question  submitted  for  the  record  by 
Senator  Goldwater  in  connection  with  the 
first  day  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  elicited  the  following  answer  from 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

Quettion.  The  ABM  bit  does  not  bother 
me  too  much,  although  I  have  not  seen  the 
fine  print.  For  my  money,  we  should  have 
long  since  moved  on  the  st>ace-based  ss's- 
tems  with  boosting  phase  destruction  with 
shot,  nuces,  or  lasers.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
SALT  that  prevents  development  to  proceed 
in  that  direction.  Am  I  correct? 

Answer.  With  reference  to  development  of 
a  boost-phase  intercept  capability  or  lasers, 
there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  ABM 
treaty  which  prohibits  development  of  such 
systems. 

There  is,  however,  a  prohibition  on  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  or  deplojonent  of  ABM 
systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well  as 
sea-based  air-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 
The  U.S.  side  understands  this  prohbition 
not  to  apply  to  basic  and  advanced  research 
and  exploratory  development  of  technology 
which  could  be  associated  with  such  sys- 
tems, or  their  components. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM 


systems.  The  sides  have  agreed,  however, 
that  deployment  of  such  systems  wliidi 
would  be  capable  of  substituting  for  current 
ABM  components,  that  is.  ABM  tauincbeta. 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radan. 
shall  be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance 
with  article  XIII  (Standing  Consultative 
Commission)  and  agreement  in  aooordance 
with  article  XIV  (amendments  to  the 
treaty). 

Id.  at  40-1. 

On  June  30,  the  second  day  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  subject  of  future  ABM  systems  was 
again  addressed.  At  the  outset  of  the  ses- 
sion. Chairman  Stennis  submitted  for  the 
record  the  transcript  of  the  May  26,  1972. 
White  House  Press  Conference  of  National 
Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  and 
ACHDA  Director  Gerard  Smith.  In  that  press 
conference.  Ambassador  Smith  directly  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  future  ABM  systems: 

Now,  Article  II  defines  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  whole  question  of  what  we  call 
future  ABM  systems.  This  treaty  has  as  a 
most  significant  aspect  that  it  not  only 
limits  the  present  situation,  but  has  a  chok- 
ing off  effect  on  future  systems  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  we  have 
reached  understandings,  futures  will  not  be 
deployable  imless  this  treaty  is  amended. 

Id.  at  99. 

At  a  later  point  that  second  day  of  hear- 
ings Secretary  Laird  and  Senator  Thurmond 
took  up  the  subject  of  losers: 

Senator  Thurmons.  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
proposed  ABM  seems  to  preclude  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  protect  major  segments  of  our 
civilian  population  centers  either  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  I  understand  we 
have  had  R.  dc  D.  programs,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  laser-type  ABM  system. 

Is  there  a  good  reason  why  we  should  tot- 
ever  preclude  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
truly  effective  defense  of  our  cities  if  our 
technology  should  make  one  available? 

Secretary  Lairs.  The  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  these  areas  will  go  for- 
ward and  it  is  most  important,  I  believe, 
that  we  carry  out  an  adequate  research  and 
development  program  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  ABM  technology.  The  treaty,  of 
course,  does  make  such  deployments  contin- 
gent upon  treaty  amendment,  but  it  does 
permit  research  and  development  on  the  on- 
going technology  which  we  have  in  these 
fields. 

Senator  Tburmons.  Would  the  agreement 
prohibit  us  from  developing  an  ABM  laser 
type  weapon,  for  instance,  on  tanks? 

Secretary  Lairs.  No,  it  would  not  apply  to 
weapons  that  did  not  have  an  ABM  capabil- 
ity  

Id.  at  171. 

On  June  22,  the  third  day  of  the  hearings, 
future  ABM  systems— in  particular  laser 
technology— were  again  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion in  several  exchanges.  Dr.  John  f\>eter, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  ESngi- 
neering,  addressed  the  issue  first  in  an  ex- 
change with  Senator  Smith: 

Senator  Smith.  .  .  .  Mr.  Secretary,  would 
you  tell  the  committee  what  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  laser  [deleted]. 

Dr.  Foster.  Certainly,  Senator  Smith. 

The  United  States  today  has  a  research 
and  development  effort  in  lasers  that  totals 
a  little  above  [deleted]. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  lAt.  Secretary. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  agreements  that 
would  prevent  us  from  continuing  our  effort 
along  this  line? 
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,,„ There  Is  nothlnc  In  the  agree- 

■■.T^rnr.  ntniitor  Smith  that  prevoits  ua  (de- 
letadl.  The  icreement  doea  forbid  the  re- 
tdaeement  o<  the  currently  allowed  defenae. 
that  ia.   IntenepUx'  mlarilea,   by   a  laaer 


„,.„„ In  other  worda.  the  laaer. 

If  It  «M  developed  to  the  ulttmate,  could 
not  be  wed  at  one  of  the  two  attea? 

Dr.  nnoL  Yea.  Ita  deployment  would  be 
piohlUted  by  the  treaty.  A  laser  could  be 
,mHl  M  part  of  the  auxiliary  dealgnator 
natam  but  it  could  not  be  uaed  in  subsUtu- 
tlon  for  a  prime  deteet(»-.  that  ia.  the  ABM 
radar,  or  intercept<»-  miaaae  component. 

Senator  Shrh.  But  that  will  not  slow  us 
up  or  slow  us  down  on  continued  research 
and  development  of  the  laaer.  will  it? 

Dr.  ¥onnL  No.  Senator,  it  wiU  not  [De- 
leted.1 

Id.  at  22a.  .  .    .^ 

Dr  Foater  subsequently  returned  to  the 
subject  of  laaen  in  an  extended  exchance 
with  Senator  Jackaon: 

OfiMfnr  JACxaoH.  ...  I  want  to— before 
we  fiwK'1"'**  here— ia  there  anything  in 
these  asreementa  that  impinge  on  our  right 
to  iwearch  those  areaa  that  bear  on  both 
our  defenae  and  on  defense  capability?  Spe- 
dfloaUy.  there  ia  a  limitation  on  lasers,  as  I 
recaD.  In  the  acreemmt  and  does  the  SALT 
agreement  mohiUt  land-based  laser  devel- 
opment? 

Dr.  V^MXBL  No.  sir.  it  does  not.  [Deleted.] 

nmatnr  Jacxsoh.  [Deleted.] 

Dr.  VoKTOu  [Deleted.]  What  la  affected  by 
the  treaty  would  be  the  development  of 
1— r  ABM  systems  capable  of  substituting 
tat  current  ABM  components. 

Senator  Jacksok.  I  am  saying  offense  and 
defenae.  now. 

Article  5  says  each  party  undertakes  not 
to  develop  and  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea  based,  air 
based  [.1  space  based  or  mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  Foam.  Tea.  air.  I  understand.  We  do 
not  have  a  procram  to  develop  a  laser  ABM 

Senator  Jacksox.  If  it  is  sea  based,  air 
based,  space  based,  or  mobOe  land  based.  If 
it  ia  a  fixed  land-based  ABM  system.  If  it 
pomitted;  am  I  not  correct? 

Dr.  Foana.  That  is  right 

qy»i«»^r  Jacxsor.  What  does  this  do  to 
our  research 

I  will  read  it  to  you;  section  1  of  article  5— 
this  is  the  treaty:  "Each  party  undertakes 
not  to  develop"— it  hiU  all  of  these  things— 
"not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems." Tou  can't  do  anythinr.  you  can't  de- 
velop: you  can't  test  and  finally,  you  can't 
dq>loy.  It  Is  not  "or". 

Dr.  FosTxa.  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed 
land-based  laser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  ABM  radar.  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missfle. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  Tou  can't  even  test;  you 
cant  develop. 

Dr.  FoaxBL  Tou  can  develop  and  test  up 
to  the  deployment  phase  of  future  ABM 
system  components  which  are  fixed  and 
land  baaed. 

My  understanding  is  you  can  develop  and 
teat  but  you  cannot  deploy.  Tou  can  use 
lasers  In  connection  with  our  present  land- 
baaed  Safeguard  system  provided  that  such 
laaers  augment  or  are  an  addendum  to,  cur- 
rent ABM  oomponenta.  Or  in  other  words, 
you  could  use  lasers  as  an  ancillary  piece  of 
equipment  but  not  as  one  of  the  prime  com- 
ponents either  aa  a  radar  or  as  an  intercep- 
tor to  destroy  the  vehicle. 

Senator  Jacxsoh.  The  way  I  read  this— 
but  I  may  be  wronr.  it  depends  upon  the  in- 


terpretation here— but  it  says  each  party 
undertakea  not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea 
based,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile  land 
based. 
Dr.  Foarxa.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Jacksom.  Now,  it  could  well  be 
read  Into  this  that  even  though  you  are  con- 
ducting research  you  have  not  deployed  It, 
that,  you  Cannot  do  that  either.  The  way  I 
read  this.  Mr.  Chairman— you  might  take  a 
look  at  it— I  think  it  raised  a  real  question 
here  whether  you  can  actually  engage  in  re- 
search. 
[The  information  follows:! 
Article  V  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  or  componenU  that 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  spaoe-based,  or 
mobile  land-based.  Constraints  imposed  by 
the  phrase  "development  and  testing" 
would  be  applicable  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  "advanced  development  stage"  following 
laboratory  testing,  Le.,  that  stage  which  is 
verifiable  by  national  means.  Therefore,  a 
prohibition  on  development— the  Russian 
word  Is  "creation"— would  begin  only  at  the 
stage  where  laboratory  testing  ended  on 
ABM  compcments,  on  either  a  prototype  or 
bread-board  model. 
Dr.  Poster.  No. 

Senator  Jacksom.  I  gather  that  the  prob- 
lem on  lasers  is  sometimes  difficult  [Delet- 
ed.] 
(Colloquy  deleted.] 
Id.  at  r74-5. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  Dr. 
Foster  commented  on  the  exchange  with 
Senator  Jackson  on  lasers  as  follows: 

Dr.  FosTKR. ...  I  think  1  have  covered  the 
major  points  I  wanted  to  make.  1  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  record  and  add 
I  would  particularly  like  to  clarify  the  dis- 
cussion with  Senator  Jackson  regarding  the 
laser  program.  I  think  we  can  clear  that  up. 
The  CHAiRMAif.  Tes,  sir.  I  didn't  get  to 
hear  all  of  it  but  your  testimony  today  was 
very  Informative.  Tou  made  some  things 
very  clear,  you  went  into  your  particular 
part  of  it  with  great  clarity.  I  apprecUte  it. 
Id.  at  280. 

On  June  28,  the  fifth  day  of  the  hearings. 
Ambassador  Smith  touched  upon  futiu% 
ABM  systems  in  his  prepared  statement: 

The  development  and  testing,  as  well  as 
deployment  of  sea,  air,  space-based,  and 
land-mobUe  ABM  devices  is  prohibited.  Of 
perhaps  even  greater  Importance,  the  par- 
ties have  agreed  that  no  future  types  of 
ABM  systems  based  on  different  physical 
principles  from  present  technology  can  be 
deployed  unless  the  treaty  is  amended. 
Id.  at  287. 

SeiuUx>r  Smith  questioned  Ambassador 
Smith  on  his  statement: 

Senator  Smra.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  say 
that  the  treaty  prohibits  the  development 
of  other  ABM  systems.  Would  this  affect  a 
development  of  a  laser  ABM  system  by  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  SmTH.  Senator  Smith,  one  of  the 
agreed  understandings  says  that  if  ABM 
teclmology  is  created  based  on  different 
physical  principles,  an  ABM  system  or  com- 
ponent based  on  them  can  only  be  deployed 
If  the  treaty  Is  amended. 

Work  is  [sic]  that  direction,  development 
work,  research,  is  not  prohibited,  but  de- 
ployment of  systems  using  those  new  princi- 
ples in  substitution  for  radars,  launchers  or 
Interceptors,  would  not  be  permitted  unless 
both  parties  agree  by  amending  the  treaty. 
Id.  at  295. 

Senator  Goldwater,  too,  questlmed  Am- 
bassador Smith  about  the  laser 


Senator  OoLDWATXR.  .  .  . 
One,  under  this  agreement  are  we  and  the 
Soviets  precluded  from  the  development  of 
the  laser  aa  an  ABM? 
Mr.  SiOTH.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Oouiwatkk.  Well,  now,  there  is  a 
point  of  confusion,  because  I  have  been  told 
that  we  are  precluded  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laser.  I  have  read  that  the 
orders  have  come  down  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  stop  the  development  of  the 
lasers  for  ABM  purposes. 

Now.  this  points  up  why  it  is  hard  for  this 
one  Senator  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  good  agreement.  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  answered. 
Id.  at  306. 

On  July  18,  the  sixth  day  of  the  hearinga. 
Senator  Jackson  returned  to  the  subject  of 
future  systems  in  the  context  of  Soviet 
technology: 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  [Ilsn't  it  a  fact  that 
the  Soviet  technology  in  the  area  of  antibal- 
llstlc  missiles  is  somewhat  limited  and  that 
the  Soviets  have  only  confined  themselves 
in  this  agreement  to  the  limit  of  their  tech- 
nology at  this  time?  Isn't  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Smith.  WeU,  this  treaty  is  of  indefi- 
nite duration;  It  placed  no  limitation  on  the 
teclmology,  the  development  of  technology 
of  radars,  launchers,  and  interceptors.  It 
does  place  limits  on  the  technology  of  sys- 
tems using  other  physical  principles,  but  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  it  does  not  limit  them 
to  the  present  sUte  of  their  art. 
Id.  at  371. 

Later  In  that  session.  Senator  Jackson 
probed  on  the  meaning  of  "develop"  in  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Treaty: 

Senator  Jacksoh.  In  article  V  of  the 
treaty,  the  term  "develop"  appears  in  con- 
nection with  an  undertaking  not  to  "devel- 
op, test  or  deploy"  certain  ABM  systems  or 
components.  How  do  you  define  the  term 
"develop"  as  it  Is  used  In  article  V? 

Mr.  Surra.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
analysis  to  this  question;  and  It  Is  a  techni- 
cal question  and  I  would  ask  you  If  I  could 
not  submit  to  you  in  writing  our  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  that  term  means.  I  think  we 
can  do  that  very  quickly. 

Senator  Jacksom.  Will  you  also  take  into 
account  the  further  question  as  to  whether 
there  Is  any  other  meaning  of  the  term  "de- 
velop" associated  with  its  use  in  other  provi- 
sions of  the  accords? 
Mr.  Smith.  Tes.  sir. 
[The  information  follows:] 
Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty   and  an 
Agreed  Interpretive  Statement  (F)  obligate 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  "not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy"  mobile  ABM  systems,  rapid  reload 
devices,  or  ABM  interceptor  missiles  for  de- 
livery   of    more    than    one    Independently 
guided  warhead. 

The  SALT  negotiating  history  clearly  sup- 
ports the  following  Interpretation.  The  obli- 
gation not  to  develop  such  systems,  devices 
or  warheads  would  be  applicable  only  to 
that  stage  of  development  which  follows 
laboratory  development  and  testing.  The 
prohibitions  on  development  contained  in 
the  ABM  Treaty  would  start  at  that  part  of 
the  development  process  where  field  testing 
is  initiated  on  either  a  prototype  or  bread- 
board model.  It  was  understood  by  both 
sides  that  the  prohibition  on  "development" 
applies  to  activities  involved  after  a  compo- 
nent moves  from  the  laboratory  develop- 
ment and  testing  stage  to  the  field  testing 
stage,  wherever  performed.  The  fact  that 
early  stages  of  the  development  process, 
such  as  laboratory  testing,  would  pose  prob- 


lems for  verification  by  national  technical 
means  is  an  Important  consideration  in 
reaching  this  definition.  Exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Delegation  made  clear  that  this 
definition  is  also  the  Soviet  Interpretation 
of  the  term  "development." 

Consequently,  there  is  adequate  basis  for 
the  interpretation  that  development  as  used 
in  Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  as  ap- 
pUed  to  the  budget  categories  in  the  DOD 
RDT&E  program  places  no  constraints  on 
research  and  on  those  ast>ects  of  explorato- 
ry and  advanced  development  which  pre- 
cede field  testing.  Engineering  development 
would  clearly  be  prohibited. 

No.  The  term  "development"  appearing  in 
Article  rv  of  the  Treaty  is  used  In  the  same 
sense  as  the  term  "develop"  in  Article  V. 

Id.  at  37»-7. 

On  July  19,  the  seventh  day  of  the  hear- 
ings. General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  Acting 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  touched  briefly  In  his 
prepared  statement  on  the  need  for  new 
ABM  components: 

The  interim  agreement  on  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons,  although  a  significant  first 
step,  does  not  remove  the  serious  potential 
threat  to  our  laind-based  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity. To  provide  the  assurance  that  our  stra- 
tegic defense  of  these  forces  could  be  quick- 
ly and  efficently  increased,  should  the  ABM 
treaty  and  offensive  agreement  lapse  for 
any  reason,  development  of  new  ABM  com- 
ponents—such as  those  of  the  site  defense 
system— can  and  should  continue. 

Id.  at  426. 

General  Palmer,  General  John  Ryan,  Alr 
Porce  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Lt.  General  W.P. 
Leber,  Safeguard  System  Manager,  engaged 
with  Senator  Goldwater  In  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  research,  development,  and  de- 
ployment of  laser  systems: 

Senator  Goldwater.  .  .  . 

I  have  one  more  question.  General  Ryan, 
and  also  of  General  Leber.  It  applies  to  our 
R.dED. 

I  seem  to  remember,  immediately  after 
the  aimouncement  of  the  SALT  talks.  Sec- 
retary Laird's  announcing  that  there  would 
be  no  more  R.dcD.  in  laser  development  that 
might  be  used  for  antiballistic  missiles.  That 
appeared  In  the  press,  and  when  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  was  here,  I  asked  him  If  this  were 
true.  Surprisingly,  he  answered  and  said 
that  It  was  not  true,  that  we  were  allowed  to 
continue  with  laser  research  and  develop- 
ment. Is  that  your  understanding? 

General  Rtam.  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Is  it  yours,  too.  Gen- 
eral? 

General  Palmer.  My  understanding  Is  In 
the  defensive  area.  R.&D.  on  such  systems 
is  basically  prohibited. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Prohibited? 

General  Palmer.  Basically  prohibited. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Here  is  another 
point  that  we  have  trouble  on,  a  very  simple 
point. 

General  Palmer.  Talking  about  the  defen- 
sive, now. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Ambassador  Smith 
didn't  delineate  between  the  two:  Offensive 
or  defensive.  I  am  interested  In  not  particu- 
larly offensive  because  I  think  for  our  pur- 
poses we  have  made  progress  In  this  field, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  the  extent  of  research 
on  laser  that  could  result  in  a  perfect  ABM 
weapon. 

General  Rtam.  Tour  question  to  me  was 
development  of  laser,  and  we  do  have  an  on- 
going program  on  development  in  the  gener- 
al generic  term  of  "laser." 

Senator  Goldwahs.  I  was  interested- 
again,  you  might  be  able  to  answer  it— if 


anyone  acquainted  with  laser  can  aee  Its  ap- 
plication as  we  progress  in  the  science  to 
ABM  use  In  a  very  perfect  way,  an  Inexpen- 
sive way  compared  to  what  we  are  doing.  It 
was  my  interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks we  would  no  longer  engage  in  such 
development. 

General  Palmer.  I  would  like  to  correct 
my  statement. 

I  was  referring  to  the  deplosrment  of  such 
systems.  There  Is  no  limit  or  understanding 
of  a  limit  on  R.dcO.  In  the  futuristic  sys- 
tems, but  would  require  an  amendment  of 
the  treaty  or  further  agreement  to  deploy 
such  a  system. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Then  what  you  are 
saying.  If  the  Army  of  any  of  our  research 
and  development  agencies  suddenly  came 
along  with  a  breakthrough  that  would 
enable  us  to  get  the  power  to  develop  the 
optical  mechanism,  would  It  mean  that  we 
couldn't  deploy  the  antiballistic  missile  ca- 
pability? 

General  Rtam.  That's  correct. 

General  Palmer.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Do  you  believe  that? 

General  Palmer.  Without  further  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Again,  Idr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  this  Is  indicative  of  the  great 
misunderstanding,  and  this  one  point  alone 
is  going  to  keep  me  from  voting  for  the 
SALT  until  I  find  out  what  we  can  do.  I 
don't  like  the  idea  that  what  has  been  the 
world's  great  technological  Nation,  which  It 
no  longer  is,  can't  develop  something  of  Its 
own  Inventive  necessity  where  we  can  have 
a  literally  foolproof  antiballistic  missile 
system;  I  don't  think  it  is  siround  the  comer; 
I  don't  think  it  is  near.  The  men  In  the  blue 
suits  have  been  talking  about  it. 

General  Rtam.  The  development,  when 
you  speak  of  the  development,  is  not 
banned.  The  development- 
Senator  Goldwater.  Bad? 

General  Rtam  (continuing).  Is  not  banned, 
such  as  Hardslte  defense.  The  develop- 
ment- 
Senator  Goldwater.  But  the  deployment? 

General  Rtam.  The  deployment  of  these 
systems  is  banned. 

General  Leber.  Senator,  I  think  we  have 
been  over  this  ground  before  when  Dr. 
Foster  was  before  the  Committee,  and  if  I 
may  I  will  try  to  expand  and  hopefully  clari- 
fy it 

The  only  limitation  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is 
in  the  ABM  treaty;  it  is  not  in  the  interim 
offensive  agreement  at  all,  is  that  either 
side,  the  Soviets  or  the  United  States,  would 
not  use  a  laser  device  to  substitute  for  any 
other  component  part  of  the  ABM  system. 
Tou  could  use  laser  technique  to  improve 
any  of  your  existing  components— radar,  in- 
terceptor—those are  the  main  components, 
but  if  you  propose  to  substitute,  for  exam- 
ple, a  laser  device  for  the  Interceptor,  that 
would  be  prohibited,  an  amendment  to  the 
treaty  would  be  required  for  deployment. 

That  is  a  very  narrow  area  now  that  we 
are  talking  about;  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ICBM's,  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  sys- 
tems in  general.  The  only  restriction  is  that 
you  would  not  substitute  a  laser  device  for 
one  of  the  components  of  your  ABM  system. 
Id.  at  437-9. 

Senator  Jackson  pursued  the  Issue  in  the 
context  of  Inspection  and  verif  icati(xi: 

Senator  Jacksom.  Without  some  sort  of 
onsite  inspection,  we  can't  monitor  "devel- 
opment," can  we? 

General  Lsber.  I  think  we  can  detect  test- 
ing of  laser  devices  in  an  ABM  mode;  I  think 
we  can  without  onsite  inspection. 


Senator  Jacksom.  Testing,  yes;  but  derel* 
otmient  how  are  you  going  to  "'""tVn'  that? 

General  I^ber.  It  is  possible  to  do  certain 
development  work  in  a  labcwatory  that 
would  not  be  detectable  other  than  by  on- 
site  inspection. 

Senator  Jacksom.  Administration  ^mkes- 
men  have  told  us  that  all  of  this  Is  going  to 
be  handled  under  the  agreement  by  nation- 
al means  and  that  we  have  adequate  meaiM 
of  doing  that  very  thing.  I  am  Just  pointing 
out  here  the  very  Important  area  General 
Ryan  has  emphasized— research  aitd  devel- 
opment. But  here  is  an  area  of  development 
I  am  not  talking  about  testing.  We  can  do 
certain  things  to  detect  tests,  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  development  In  a  lalwratory. 

How  are  you  going  to  monitor  that  with- 
out some  kind  of  on-site  Inspection? 

General  Leber.  There  is  no  argument  that 
that  could  go  on. 

Senator  Jacksom.  Here,  again.  I  ttiink 
people  are  surprised;  they  don't  know  what 
Is  in  this  agreement.  EUve  you  gentlemm 
been  consulted  about  this? 

General  Leber.  No. 

Senator  Jacksom.  How  is  it  going  to  be 
done? 

Senator  Domimick.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

There  isn't  any  ban.  as  I  understand  it  on 
research  and  development  on  either  side? 

General  Rtam.  That's  right 

Senator  Domimick.  So,  therefore,  the 
onsite  Inspection  Is  no  different;  the  oftfelte 
inspection  is  no  different  now  than  it  was 
before? 

Senator  Jacksom.  Tea,  but  under  article  V 
of  the  ABM  treaty  "Each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
basedt,]  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based." 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jacksom.  The  fixed-base  ABM  is 
exempt 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jacksom.  The  fixed-baseve  [sic]. 

Senator  Goldwater.  We  could  then  re- 
place the  Sentry  with  the  laser  if  It  became 
effective? 

Senator  Jacksom.  The  prohibition  runs  to 
sea  based,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile 
land  based  ABM's. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Not  fixed  land? 

Senator  Jacksom.  That's  right  That  Is 
exempt.  I  am  Just  pointing  this  out.  In  those 
other  areas,  it  Is  prohibited  and,  develop- 
ment is  also  prohibited.  How  are  you  going 
to  handle  that?  Tests  can  be  detached. 
There  are  certain  national  means  available 
to  check  on  testing  and  deploying,  but  I  am 
underlining,  Senator  Domlnlck.  the  key 
word,  "development."  And  I  Just  dte  that  as 
an  Illustration.  As  I  understand  It,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  no  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
monitoring  "development,"  except  that, 
later,  there  will  be  consultations  under  the 
agreement. 

General  Palmer.  Let  me  try  to  clarify  that 
Senator  Jackson. 

The  treaty,  as  you  have  Just  read,  does 
limit  radar8[,]  launchers  and  missiles;  it 
does  not  limit  RdED  on  futuristic  systems. 
We  could  not  deploy  such  a  new  system, 
however 

Senator  Jacksom.  Can  I  read  this?  Tou  tell 
me  what  it  means:  "Each  party  undertakes 
not  to  develop."  What  does  that  mean  as 
you  understand  its  [sic]?  As  I  read  it,  there 
is  a  prohibition  on  development  What  doea 
"develop"  mean,  as  you  imderstand  it?  This 
is  very  Important. 
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Tbe  Aimy  hu  tlM  ABM  rMfXHuiWUty  and 
I  want  to  And  out  what  the  Army  reaUy 
know*  about  it  .^  . . 

OcDeral  Palmbl  I  would  Interpret  that  to 
■MM!  both  aides  have  acreed  not  to  go  to 
multiple  warfaeada.  A  rapid  reload  capabU- 
ity   or  aea.  air  Caic].  or  mobile  land-baaed 


nmntor  jAOtsoii. .  .  ■  Let's  talk  about  the 
lint  paiwraph.  Let  me  read  it  to  you  acain 
\tet»!a»ri  I  am  aoMaed  that  we  meet  here 
with  the  top  military  people  and  they  don't 
know  wbat  ia  In  thla  acreement.  This  is 
what  I  have  been  aaying  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  really  dtaturbinc.  It  ought  to  be  distress- 
ing. Let  me  read  it.  Article  V.  paragraph  1: 

"Eadi  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
taat.  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  ai«  aearbaied.  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobOe  land-baaed." 

Tell  me  what  it  means. 

Oeneral  I^ibl  Your  question  on  what 
does  "devdop"  mean  has  not  been  spelled 
out  In  the  treaty,  as  you  have  said  there:  it 
does  go  on  to  cover  testing  which  we  beUeve 
we  could  detect 

Senator  Jacksox.  Let's  take  these  one  at  a 
t-iin>  now,  "Develop"— what  do  you  under- 
stand thAt  to  mean? 

Oeneral  IXBta.  WeD— 

Senator  Jscxacm.  Wbat  does  that  mean? 
Woe  you  comulted  on  that  one? 

General  \jbuil  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  I  thought  we  were  told 
fran  the  press  accounts  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  kept  completely  informed.  I  am 
inclined  to  go  through  each  Item  in  the 
treaty  and  find  out  where  you  were  not  con- 
sulted, since  we  were  told  you  were  consult- 
ed on  everything.  I  was  amazed  when  you 
said  you  were  not  consulted  on  that. 

General  l0xa.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  It  is  pretty  important. 

Senator  GoutwATn.  Let's  nafl  this  down. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  That's  right. 

Senator  Goiswatsx.  You  were  never  con- 
sulted but  were  any  members  of  the  Chiefs? 
Was  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ever 
brought  into  this  whole  question  of  re- 
search and  development  of  a  laser  or  any 
other  additions  or  subtractions  of  the 
weapon  system? 

General  Rtah.  My  interpretation  of  the 
paragraph  which  you  Just  read.  Senator 
Ja^aon.  is  that  each  party  undertakes  not 
to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  sre  sea  based,  air  based. 
meaning  in  the  atmosphere,  space  based, 
outside  of  the  atmosphere,  or  mobile  land 
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Soiator  Jacksoh.  Yes.  sir. 
Oeneral  Rtah.  It  doesn't  mean  that  fixed, 
land  baaed  cannot  be  developed. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes.  I  said  that.  Now. 
what  I  am  saying.  General  Ryan,  is  that  you 
ate  prohibtted  from  developing  a  system 
that  is  sea  baaed,  air  based,  space  based,  or 
mobile  land  baaed? 
Oeneral  Rtah.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  That  is  right. 
Goieral  Rtah.  But  you  can- 
Senator  Jacksoh.  I  ask  you.  what  do  you 
mean  by  "develop"? 
General  Rtah.  Well,  for  a  fixed- 
Senator  Jacksoh.  As  I  said,  we  have  na- 
tional means  to  monitor  testing.  But  tell  me, 
how  do  we  monitor  testing.  But  tell  me,  how 
do  we  monitor  development  work  in  a  labo- 
ratory? 

General  Rtah.  Senator,  as  you  well  know, 
there  is  no  way  we  could. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  naU  down  here,  and  as  I  say.  I  am 
amaaed  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  not  con- 
sulted on  this. 


General  Lcbsr.  I  take  it  that  development 
leaUy  means  the  laboratory  work  and  can 
include  bask:  research,  and  applied  research 
untn  the  product  is  ready  to  test.  Is  that 
right? 
General  I^an.  That's  correct. .  .  . 
My  point  is  this  development  is  a  very 
major  undertaking;  it  is  not  something  that 
you  can  complete  in  a  laboratory.  True, 
some  of  the  first  work  with  radars  and  some 
of  the  first  work  with  components  of  the  in- 
terceptor went  on  in  laboratories  but  early 
in  the  development  they  started  testing 
Interceptors,  they  started  testing  compo- 
nents of  radars,  putting  them  on  the  air. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  can 
observe  and  detect. 

In  the  case  of  our  site  defense  program, 
we  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  a  proto- 
type demonstration  where  we  are  going  to 
develop  a  system  and  test  It  out  In  the  Pacif- 
ic before  we  know  whether  it  would  be  a 
system  we  could  deploy.  This  is  what  devel- 
opment means  to  me,  not  Just  the  beginning 
work  in  the  laboratory  but  the  whole  pro- 
gram, leading  to  a  decision  on  whether  or 
not  you  not  [sic]  have  a  system. 

Senator   Jacksoh.    Obviously,    once    you 
start  to  develop  something  you  are  going  to 
test  It  and  then- 
General  Lebkh.  If  you  are  ever  going  to 
deploy  it,  you  had  better  test  it. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  That's  right;  and  if  it  is 
going  to  be  usable  you  have  to  develop  it 
and  test  it  and  then  you  will  deploy  it? 
Oeneral  Leber.  That's  right. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  That  is  what  It  says 
here,  but  I  am  talking  about  that  part  of 
the  prohibition  relating  to  development. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  get  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  here,  but  I  want  this  record  to  be 
complete.   There   have   been   many   state- 
menU  made  as  to  what  you  gentlemen  have 
agreed  to.  I  want  to  ask  you,  arc  you  op- 
posed to  provisions  that  cannot  be  moni- 
tored? 
Oeneral  Ryah.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  Pardon  me? 
Oeneral  Ryah.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  You  are  opposed  to  pro- 
visions that  cannot  be  monitored,  so  that  in 
this  Instance,  where  you  cannot  monitor  the 
laboratory  work,  I  assume  you  are  opposed 
to  that  provision? 

General  Ryah.  You  are  putting  words  in— 
the  general  has  explained  his  idea  of  devel- 
opment. 

But  you  can't  without  onsite  Inspection; 
you  cannot  go  into  the  laboratory  and  find 
out  what  they  are  doing  in  a  laboratory. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  That's  right. 
If  you  had  been  consulted,  what  would 
you  have  advised  on  this  point?  We  had  the 
impression  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  consulted 
on  everything  regarding  these  agreements. 
That  is  what  was  given  to  the  press.  I  want 
to  find  out  in  these  hearings  If  that  is  true. 
General  Ryah.  I  can't  say  that  we  were 
consulted  on  everything.  Let's  say  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  this  particular  semantic  in- 
terpretation of  the  term. 

Oeneral  Palmer.  On  the  question  of  the 
ABM.  the  facts  are  that  when  the  negotia- 
tion started  the  only  system  actually  under 
development,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  was 
a  fixed,  land-based  system.  As  the  negotia- 
tions progressed  and  the  position  of  each 
side  became  clear  and  each  understood  the 
other's  objectives  better,  it  came  down  to 
the  point  where  to  have  agreement  it  ap- 
peared that— this  is  on  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile side— this  had  to  be  conftaed  to  the 
fixed,  land-based  system.  The  Chiefs  were 
consulted.  I  would  have  to  go  to  a  closed  ses- 


sion to  state  precisely  the  place  and  time. 
They  were  consulted  on  the  question  of 
quantitative  limits  on  the  AB  side  and 
agreed  to  the  limits  that  you  see  in  this 
treaty. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  Even  though  it  can't  be 
monitored? 
G«ieral  Pauikr.  Yes. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  I  Just  wanted  that;  so 
the  Chiefs  went  along  with  the  concept  here 
that  involved- 
General  Palmer.  A  concept  that  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  system.  We  can  look  futuristic 
systems  as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and  land 
based. 
Senator  Jacksoh.  I  understand. 
General  Palmkr.  The  Chiefs  were  aware 
of  that  and  had  agreed  to  that  and  that  was 
a  fimdamental  part  of  the  final  agreement. 
The  Chairmah.  This  word  "develop,"  gen- 
tlemen, in  article  V,  "Each  party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy."  As  we  have 
used  the  term  "develop"  in  the  R&D  section 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill  I  did  not 
understand  it  to  refer  to  antecedent  begin- 
ning of  basic  research  and  all,  but  rather 
"develop"  was  something  moving  more  in 
the  tangible  field  of  materials  and  testing 
and  finaUy  deploying.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstand it.  That  is  the  way  we  have  used  It 
in  the  committee. 

My  question  is,  does  the  word  "develop"  in 
this  article  V  have  a  meaning  different  from 
what  It  ordinarily  means  in  research  and  de- 
velopment discussions  and  items? 

General  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand it  to  mean  the  total  creation  of  a 
system. 

The  Chairmah.  Prom  the  beglrmlng  to 
end? 
General  Palmer.  Yes. 
(The  Information  follows:) 
Based  on  further  research  with  regard  to 
Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  impli- 
cations arising  from  the  undertaking  not  to 
"develop,  test  and  deploy"  certain  ABM  sys- 
tems, I  have  since  been  advised  by  my  Staff 
that  there  are  some  understandings  which 
evolved  during  the  negotiations  In  the  use 
of  these  terms.  I  also  understand  that  a 
more  complete  answer  to  a  similar  question 
raised  yesterday  In  the  Committee's  hear- 
ings with  the  negotiating  team  members  is 
being  provided.  The  obligation  undertaken 
by  Article  V  is  applicable  only  to  that  stage 
of  development  which  follows  laboratory  de- 
velopment and  testing.  Research  In  these 
areas  Is  therefore  permitted.  Exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  delegation.  I  am  told,  made 
clear  that  this  definition  was  also  the  Soviet 
Interpretation  of  the  term  "development." 

The  Chairman.  So  that  encompasses  ev- 
erything. That  is  a  new  slant  on  the  word  as 
I  have  understood  it.  If  that  is  correct,  why 
would  you  use  the  word  "test"  or  "deploy"? 
If  "develop"  means  everything  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  why  would  you  bring  In  these 
other  words  "test"  and  "deploy"? 

General  Leber.  Sir,  I  think  It  Is  clear  that 
the  deployment  Is  different  from  develop- 
ment. We  never  use  the  word  "develop- 
ment" to  include  deployment.  There  is  an- 
other reason  to  single  out  testing.  As  you 
recall,  one  of  our  main  appropriations  is 
RDT&E. 
The  Chairmah.  Yes. 

Oeneral  Leber.  And  this  stands  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation,  so 
testing  has  been  singled  out  as  a  phase.  Re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation. 
This  could  be  the  reason  they  had  singled 
out  testing.  In  any  case,  deployment  is  a  dif- 
ferent phase  and  not  part  of  development. 


The  Chairmah.  That  is  a  consummation  of 
everything. 

G«ieral  I^sxr.  That  is  going  out  and  put- 
ting it  in. 

The  Chairmah.  Yes. 

General  I^bxr.  As  we  started  to  do  with 
Safeguard. 

The  Chairmah.  It  is  your  idea,  then,  that 
this  word  "developed"  does  Include  the  con- 
cept that  it  cannot  be  monitored  in  a  labora- 
tory, correct? 

Oeneral  Leber.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

The  Chairmah.  AU  right 

Oeneral  Ixsxa.  It  can  Include  some  work 
in  a  laboratory  which  could  not  be  detected 
but  other  work  which  could  be  necessary  to 
develop  fully  an  ABM  system  could  be  de- 
tected. 

The  Chairmah.  You  made  that  clear. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  If  I  might  add  to  the 
confusion,  I  am  Informed  that  in  the  Rus- 
sian text,  in  connection  with  develop,  two 
different  Russian  words  are  used. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  Do  you  Imow  what 
they  mean? 

Senator  Jacksoh.  No.  We  may  want  to 
check  that.  ID.  at  439-44. 

On  July  21,  the  eighth  day  of  the  hear- 
ings. Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  was  questioned  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  about  the  conditions  that 
would  Justify  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty 
or  agreement.  In  a  statement  provided  for 
the  record.  Admiral  Zumwalt  observed: 

"To  summarize.  Senator,  it  is  my  view 
that  Soviet  actions  which  would  provide  rea- 
sons for  n.S.  consideration  and  execution  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  or  Interim 
Agreement  fall  Into  basically  five  categories: 

"1.  Failure  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
wording  and  Intent  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
Agreement.  This  could  constitute  overt  acts 
of  non-compliance  by  exceeding  number 
limits  or  covert  acts  (cheating).  Such  acts 
might  Include: 

"Deployment  of  ABM  systems  with  multi- 
ple launchers,  rapid  reload,  multiple  war- 
head interceptors,  or  sea/alr/space-based 
ABM  systems."  Id.  at  530. 

D.  Hearings  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
held  hearings  to  consider  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  four  days  beginning  July  20,  1972, 
and  concluding  August  9,  1972.  The  subject 
of  future  ABM  systems  received  only  mini- 
mal attention. 

Testifying  In  the  opening  session  of  the 
hearings.  Secretary  Rogers  again  outlined 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
He  described  the  qualitative  limitations  on 
ABM  systems  in  these  terms: 

"The  commitment  to  low  ABM  levels  is 
further  enhanced  by  several  important 
qualitative  limitations.  We  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy: 

"1.  ABM  systems  or  components  that  are 
sea  based,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile 
land  based.  .  .  . 

"Such  undertakings  are  Important.  It  may 
be  of  even  greater  Importance  that  both 
sides  have  agreed  that  future  types  of  ABM 
systems  based  on  different  physical  princi- 
ples, for  example,  systems  depending  on 
such  devices  as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars,  cannot  be  deployed  even  in  permit- 
ted areas.  So  there  is  a  limitation  on  what 
may  be  employed  in  the  ABM  systems  now 
in  operation  and  it  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment  of   new   esoteric   systems   in   these 


Agreement  on  Limitation  of  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Weapons:  Hearings  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  92d  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.  5  (1972). 

Later  in  the  session,  in  an  exchange  with 
Ambassador  Smith  on  the  issue  of  MIRV's, 
Congressman  Zablockl  noted  briefly  "the 
agreement  not  to  develop  certain  phases  of 
ABM's  and  interceptor  missiles.  .  .  ."  Id.  at 
16. 

E.  Hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  hearings  related  to  SALT  I  on  five  days 
beginning  June  6,  1972,  and  concluding  July 
27,  1972.  In  the  June  6  session  the  Commit- 
tee heard  from  Secretary  Laird,  who  en- 
gaged In  the  following  exchange  with  Con- 
gressman Stratton  In  the  context  of  ques- 
tions about  the  cancellation  of  laser  con- 
tracts: 

Mr.  Strattoh.  My  understanding  was  one 
area  where  we  did  not  get  any  limitation 
was  in  the  field  of  R.  dc  D..  that  we  are  free 
to  continue  that,  isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  Laiso.  That  is  correct,  except 
for  certain  limitations  in  the  ABM  treaty. 
Congressman  Stratton. 

Supplementary  Hearings  on  Defense  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Relating  to  SALT 
Agreement,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  No.  92-45  Supplement  92d  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  12098.38(1972). 

In  the  July  25  session  a  staff  memoran- 
dum on  the  SALT  Agreements  prepared  for 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  inserted  Into  the  record.  The 
memorandum  summarized  and  commented 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  as  follows: 

The  Treaty  defines  an  ABM  system  as  one 
to  counter  ICBM's  in  flight  trajectory  and 
one  consisting  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars.  (Article  2) 

No  ABM  system  or  component  shall  be 
sea-based,  space-based,  air-based  or  mobile. 

Neither  side  shall  develop,  test  or  deploy 
launchers  for  launching  more  than  one  mis- 
sile at  a  time,  nor  develop  or  deploy  auto- 
matic, semi-automatic  or  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers.  (Article  5) 

Modernization  and  replacement  of  ABM 
systems  and  components  is  allowed.  (Article 
7) 

Following  are  some  significant  points 
about  the  agreements  and  interpretations 
that  have  been  issued. 

The  parties  agreed  that  in  the  event  an 
ABM  system  based  on  other  physical 
prlnciple[s]  with  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  Interceptor  missiles,  launch- 
ers and  ABM  radars  is  created  In  the  future, 
limitations  on  such  systems  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  In  accordance  with  Article 
18. 

Full  Committee  Hearings  on  the  MUitary 
Implications  of  the  Strategic  Arms  limita- 
tion Talks  Agreements,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  No.  92-68,  92d  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  15074-6(1972). 

Testifying  before  the  Committee,  Ambas- 
sador Smith  drew  attention  to  the  qualita- 
tive limitations  In  the  Treaty: 

ABM  radars  are  an  essential  element  of  an 
ABM  system  and  are  the  long-lead-time 
Item  In  development  of  an  ABM  system. 
The  question  of  limitations  of  radars— a 
highly  complex  subject— occupied  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  negotiations.  Specific 
limitations  on  ABM  radars  are  spelled  out  in 
the  treaty.  In  addition,  there  are  limitations 
on  the  deployment  of  certain  types  of  non- 
ABM  radars  in  order  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  use  as  elements  of  an  ABM 
system. 


In  order  to  assure  further  that  there 
would  be  adequate  restraints  on  ABM  capa- 
bilities, the  treaty  provides  for  significant 
qualitative  limitations  on  ABM  systems. 

The  very  low  quantitative  limitation  of 
200  ABM  launchers  for  each  side  cannot  be 
circumvented  through  qualitative  changes. 
The  two  sides  have  agreed  not  to  develop, 
test,  and  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  interceptor  missile  at  a 
time,  not  to  modify  launchers  to  provide 
them  with  such  a  capability,  nor  to  develop, 
test  or  deploy  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

An  additional  important  qualitative  limi- 
tation is  the  prohibition  on  the  development 
and  testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  sea. 
air,  space-based  and  land-mobile  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components. 

Of  even  greater  Importance  as  a  qualita- 
tive limitation  is  the  prohibition  on  the  de- 
plojrment  of  future  types  of  ABM  systems 
that  are  based  on  physical  principles  differ- 
ent from  present  technology. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
agreed  Interpretation  with  respect  to  ABM 
systems  based  on  different  physical  princi- 
ples, and  including  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  those  components  used  at 
present— that  is,  launchers,  missiles  and 
radar  components.  If  such  new  systems  are 
developed,  and  one  or  the  other  side  wants 
to  deploy  them  under  the  limitations  of  this 
treaty,  there  would  have  to  first  be  a  disciis- 
sion  of  the  question  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  we  are  proposing  to 
establish  under  this  treaty,  and  then  the 
treaty  would  have  to  be  amended  before 
such  novel  ABM  systems  could  be  deployed. 
Id.  at  15086. 

In  the  July  27  session.  Admiral  Thomas 
Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  Congress- 
man Whltehurst  about  future  ABM  sys- 
tems: 

Mr.  Whitemurst.  When  Ambassador 
Smith  was  here  a  couple  of  days  ago,  I  was 
Interested  In  his  remarks,  particularly  relat- 
ed to  the  ABM  sites.  There  cannot  be  any 
quantitative  improvement  by  either  side. 
can  there? 

Admiral  Mooher.  That  Is  correct,  not 
beyond  that  specified  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Writehttrst.  Suppose  there  were  a 
qualitative  Improvement— perhaps  I  am  Just 
fishing  here  and  I  wish  I  had  his  testimony 
before  me— that  would  change  the  balance 
on  this.  Is  there  ansrthing  in  the  agreement 
that  declares  there  cannot  be  a  change 
qualitatively? 

Admiral  Moorer.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  on 
the  capability  of  radars,  which  it  highly 
technical.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Whitehorst.  .  .  .  This  obviously  will 
go  on  with  ABM  R.&D.  I  am  thinking  about 
some  kind  of  technical  breakthrough,  per- 
haps something  beyond  Spartan  or  Sprint 
in  the  state  of  the  art.  Is  this  possible? 
What  would  this  do  to  this  agreement? 

Admiral  Moorer.  If  i  could  Just  read  one 
paragraph  here  that  deals,  I  think,  with 
your  question,  Mr.  Whltehurst.  It  states  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gations not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components,  except  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty,  the  parties  agree 
that  in  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  and  Including  com- 
ponents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  AMB  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars,  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
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would  be  mbjeetto  dlacuMtons  In 
)  wtth  Aitlde  Vm  and  Mreement 
In   afiCTt»«»»«>  with   Article   ZIV   of   the 
Ttwty 

llr.  Wmiimiubw.  That  to  exactly  wbat  I 
am  ref entoc  to. 
Admiral  Moom.  Tea.  dr. 
Mr.  WHiianuaar.  Tou  bave  no  meana  of 
■urveOlanee.  tbou^  For  example,  if  we 
■ehlevad  thta  tertailcally.  then  we  would  be 
obUfsd  to  advlae  the  SovteU  that  we  have 
thk  eacMbiUty? 

Aitalral  Mooan.  Only  if  we  deployed  it  in 
the  configuration  of  an  ABM  weapons 
■yatem.  Bat  tbov  ia  no  rectralnt  on  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  WHHMuaar.  OK.  Thank  you.  /d.  at 
151M-5. 

F.  BeoHngt  btfore  the  Senate  Appropria- 
ttoiu  Subeommlttee 

In  >M^^'^"■^  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appraprtetlona  for  Fiacal  Tear  1973.  held 
bcfon  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
ptopriationa  Committee,  lome  attention  was 
alao  foeuaed  on  reatrtetionB  contained  in  the 
^BM  Treaty.  On  June  13.  1972.  Senator 
Tout«  encaced  in  the  followliw  exchange 
with  Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer 

Ocnatfir  Tomw.  Mr.  Secretary.  In  your 
meoKRandam  of  May  38. 1972.  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Army,  you  bistructed  him  to 
take  certain  actions,  one  of  which  was  "sus- 
pend aU  ABM  and  R  *  D.  which  are  pro- 
hlbtted  by  the  ABM  treaty." 

Secretary  Lanm.  There  are  only  a  few 
areaa  in  which  there  is  any  limitation  of  R. 
ft  D.  oa  ABM's  and  for  all  Intente  and  pur- 
poaes  that  doea  not  shut  off  any  programs 
that  we  have. 

Senator  Touiro.  Which  programs  are  pro- 
hlbttad? 

Secretary  Luas.  We  can  give  you  the 
exact  language  of  the  prohibition  as  far  as 
the  ABM  treaty  is  concerned,  but  it  does  not 
apply,  as  we  interpret  it  at  the  present  time. 
to  any  of  our  ongoing  programs.  We  can 
give  you  the  exact  language. 

Senator  Toumg.  I  was  not  aware  there  was 
[a]  prohibition  on  the  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment on  any  of  these  programs. 
Are  there  any  more  besides  this? 
Secretary  Luao.  We  could  give  you  the 
exact  language.  It  is  in  article  5  of  the 
treaty. 

Very  few.  but  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
these  paragraphs  in  the  record. 

Senator  Touwo.  What  other  major  re- 
search and  development  programs  are  pro- 
hltatted  by  the  treaty? 

Secretary  L&nut.  Article  5  prohibits  the 
development,  teat  and  deployment  of  ABM 
tauinchers  for  launching  more  than  one 
ABM  mterceptor  missile  at  a  time  from 
fs^»h  launcher,  or  the  modification  of  de- 
ployed launchers  to  provide  them  with  such 
a  capability.  It  alao  prohibits  develop- 
mentl.l  testing,  and  deployment  of  auto- 
matic or  semiautomatic  or  other  similar  sys- 
tmmrn  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers. 
The  parties  agree  that  this  article  includes 
the  obligation  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ABM  Interceptor  miasQes  for  the  delivery  by 
each  interceptor  missile  of  more  than  one 
Independently  guided  warhead. 

Also  included  in  article  5  Is  the  prohibl- 
tion  against  mobile  ABM  systems. 
Senator  Touiro.  Tea. 

lArtieles  IV,  V,  VI  and  Vn  of  the  ABM 
Tteaty  are  then  quoted  for  the  record.] 

nrinatnr  Toinra.  Are  there  any  oth»  mili- 
tary programs  where  there  is  a  limitation  or 
prohibition  on  reaearch? 

Secretary  I^uas.  Not  on  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment; only  these  that  I  have  cited  to 
you. 


Senator  Toumo.  Only  this  one. 
Earlier  we  had  a  question  In  which  there 
was  a  limitation  on  ABM  reaearch  and  you 
agreed  that  there  was  a  limitation. 

Secretary  Luao.  But  only  in  certain  areas. 
and  it  doea  not  affect  any  of  our  current  on- 
going programs  in  the  ABM  field  to  any 
substantial  degree  at  aU. 

We  have  placed  in  the  record  earlier  this 
afternoon  the  articles  of  the  treaty  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  limitation  on  our 
development  and  test  program. 

Admiral  Mooaxa.  There  are  two  limita- 
tions. Senator  Yoimg.  First,  only  one  war- 
bead  and  rocket  per  missile  and  only  one 
missile  on  a  launcher.  Tou  cannot  make  an 
auUmiatic  missile  launcher  and  you  cannot 
have  a  multiple  warhead  on  an  antiballistic 
missile. 

The  other  llmiUtion  is  no  sea-based,  no 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems. 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973:  Hearing*  Before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  SenaU  CommitUe  on  Ap- 
propriations. 92d  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  13-18 
(1972). 

At  a  later  point  in  the  hearings,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1972,  General  J.A.  KJellstrom. 
Director  of  the  Army  Budget  in  the  Office 
of  the  Army  ComptroUer. 

"We  are  continuing  permitted  ABM  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
programs  to  preserve  options  for  later  possi- 
ble needs  and  to  stay  abreast  of  ABM  tech- 
nology. The  site  defense  prototype  demon- 
stration program  is  being  continued  with,  as 
I  shall  describe  later,  provision  for  under- 
taking fuU  engineering  development."  Id.  at 
170. 

G.  Hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tiorts  Subcommittee 

ABM  technology  received  some  attention 
in  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  General 
G.  Mayo.  Jr..  the  Deputy  Safeguard  System 
Manager,  observed  in  his  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  July  18, 1972: 

"After  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  we  can 
and  must  continue  permitted  ABM  Re- 
search. Development.  Test  and  Evaluation 
programs  in  order  to  preserve  options  and  to 
stay  abreast  of  ABM  technology.  The  Site 
Defense  program  will  be  continued,  making 
modifications  to  return  its  development  and 
testing  to  a  more  normal  schedule." 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1973:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  604  (1972). 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Congress- 
man Addabbo,  General  Mayo  referred  to 
ABM  modernization  in  these  terms: 

"The  proposed  Site  Defense  program  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  intended  to  develop  and 
preserve  the  option  to  deploy,  at  a  time  near 
the  expiration  date  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, a  strategically  significant  terminal  de- 
fense of  our  ICBM  force.  To  delay  the  de- 
velopment In  expectation  of  new  technology 
or  of  lessened  international  tensions  would 
risk  the  survivability  of  our  Minuteman. 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  future 
improvement  in  accuracy  of  Soviet  warhead 
systems  could,  by  itself,  reduce  surviving 
Minuteman  to  an  inadequate  leveL  There- 
fore, the  Army  is  ccmtinuing  its  develop- 
ment programs  including  those  advanced 
programs  which  are  designed  to  insure  that 
emerging  technology  would  be  used  to  mod- 
ernize ongoing  ABM  systems,  like  site  de- 
fense." Id.  at  636-7. 

In  response  to  questions  from  Congress- 
man Mahon.  General  Mayo  noted: 


"Both  the  revised  Site  Defenae  program 
and  the  ABM  treaty  haw  increased  the  em- 
phasis on  ABM  research  and  development, 
and  thus  have  increased  the  Advanced  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Program  requirements 
for  support  of  Site  Defense  and  develop- 
ment of  advanced  technologlea. 

"With  reasonable  upgrading  the  system 
being  Installed  at  Grand  Praks  should  not 
be  obsolete  for  a  number  of  years— more 
specifically,  as  loztg  as  interceptors  and 
radars  remain  the  moat  effective  way  of  ac- 
complishing missile  defense.  The  Army  Is 
ciuTcnUy  conducting  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment on  advanced  technology  which  can  be 
incorporated  in  ballistic  missile  defenses  to 
counter  more  sophisticated  energy  improve- 
ments and  oountermeasures."  Id.  at  638-9, 
640. 

H.  RepoH  of  the  SenaU  Foreign  ROations 
Committee 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relatloiu  Committee 
issued  its  Report  on  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
July  2X.  1972.  See  S.  Ex.  Rept.  No.  92-28. 
92nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972),  reprinted  in 
1972  Doctmients  on  Disarmament  497-505 
(United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency).  The  Report  quoted  the  de- 
scription of  the  Treaty  provided  by  Secre- 
tary Roberts  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee,  including  the  discussion  of 
"qualitative  limiUtlons."  However,  the 
Report  contained  no  other  references  to 
future  ABM  systems.  Further,  the  Commit- 
tee's separate  Report  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment made  no  mention  of  such  systems.  See 
S.  Rept.  No.  92-979,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Seas. 
(1972),  reprinted.  Id.  at  506-14. 

I.  Report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
issued  its  Report  on  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  August  10.  1972.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  92- 
1324,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972),  reprinted. 
Id.  at  555-61.  The  Report  referred  to  future 
ABM  systems  in  its  description  of  the  ABM 
Treaty: 

"The  two  nations  additionally  agree  to 
ban  development,  testing  or  deployment  of 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or  land- 
mobUe  ABM  systems.  Nor  will  they  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  based  on  new 
technology  without  prior  discussion  and 
amendment  of  the  treaty."  Id.  at  557. 
J.  Congressional  Debates 
The  ABM  Treaty  was  considered  In  the 
Senate  on  August  3, 1972,  and  the  resolution 
of  advice  and  consent  was  passed  on  the 
same  day.  The  Senate  debated  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  sixteen  days  beginning 
August  3,  1972,  and  concluding  September 
14,  1972,  when  the  resolution  of  approval 
was  paned.  In  the  House,  the  Interim 
Agreement  was  the  focus  of  debate  on  four 
days  frMn  August  16,  1972,  to  September  25, 
1972,  when  final  approval  was  given.  The 
issue  of  future  ABM  systems,  however,  re- 
ceived scant  attention  on  the  floor  of  either 
the  Senate  or  House. 

On  several  occasions.  Members  of  Con- 
gress inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  sUtements  described  above  contain- 
ing references  pertinent  to  the  Issue  of 
future  systems.  On  June  30.  Congressman 
Harrington  inserted  into  the  record  the 
June  30  edition  of  Defense  Monitor.  See  118 
Cong.  Rec.  23873  (1972).  That  item  was  in- 
serted into  the  record  onc«  again  on  August 
1  by  Congressman  Aspin,  and  for  a  third 
time  by  Soiator  Church  on  August  14.  See 
118  Cong.  Rec  26344,  28063  (1972).  On  June 
30,  Senator  Buckley  inserted  into  the  record 
his  own  statonent  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  as  well  as  the 


statement  of  Dr.  Donald  Brennan  before 
that  committee.  See  118  Cong.  Rec.  23620, 
23622  (1972).  On  July  20.  Senator  Cooiptr  tn- 
serted  into  the  record  the  statements  made 
to  the  Soutte  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky  and  Dr.  Richard 
Garwln.  See  118  Cong.  Rec.  24689,  24691 
(1972).  Similarly,  Dr.  Edward  Teller's  state- 
ment to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  inserted  into  the  record  on  August 
18  by  Congressman  Aahbrook.  See  118  Cong. 
Rec  29119  (1972). 

In  addition  to  these  various  statements, 
three  other  articles  with  pertinent  refer- 
ences were  also  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
On  June  SO,  Senator  Buckley  inserted  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Braman  entiUed  "SALT  Hlta 
the  Fan."  in  which  it  was  simply  noted  that 
"both  we  and  the  Soviets  undertake  not  to 
develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based."  See  118 
Cong.  Rec  23625  (1972). 

On  July  27,  Senator  Fulbright  inserted 
Into  the  record  an  article  by  I.F.  Stone  enti- 
tled "The  Big  Bulld-Up  Nixon  is  Putting 
Over  on  Us,"  in  which  it  was  stated: 

"Every  person  knowledgeable  in  arms 
knowns  the  existing  ABMs  in  these  quanti- 
ties are  laughably  Ineffective  and  obsolete. 
The  proof  lies  in  another  escalation  the 
Pentagon  is  quleUy  asking:  $140  million  to 
start  work  on  a  new  Hard  site  ABM  system, 
which  would  ultimately  cost  $25  billion.  So 
we  are  going  ahead  with  the  development  of 
a  new  ABM  system  right  after  signing  a 
treaty  in  which  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to 
deploy  a  new  system,  though  we  are  allowed 
to  develop  one.  This  means  pressure  to  opt 
out  of  the  treaty  as  eoon  as  the  milituy 
finds  a  better  ABM."  118  Cong.  Rec.  25685 
(1972). 

Congressman  Ashbrook  inserted  Into  the 
record  for  August  18  an  article  by  A.H. 
Stanton  c;andlin  and  Gilbert  S.  Stubbs.  enti- 
tied  "SALT:  Hanging  by  the  Thread  of  a 
Soviet  Promise."  That  article  specifically 
noted  Senator  Buckley's  concerns  about 
future  ABM  systems: 

"Despite  the  lessons  to  history  and  logic 
the  present  SALT  Treaty  on  ABM's  em- 
barks on  the  perilous  course  of  attempting 
without  inspection  safeguards  to  prohibit 
the  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
'ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based  or  mobile  land  based.'  (Arti- 
cle V.)  Seiuitor  Buckley,  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony on  SALT,  was  particularly  critical  of 
this  treaty  clause,  pointing  out  that  it 
'would  have  the  effect,  for  example,  of  pro- 
hibiting the  development  and  testing  of  a 
laser  type  system  based  in  space  which 
could  at  least  in  principle  provide  an  ex- 
tremely reliable  and  effective  system  of  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles'.  Here  the  po- 
tential danger  Is  not  Just  the  denial  of  a 
means  of  defense  to  the  UjS..  but  also  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  themselves  will 
acquire  such  a  defense  unilaterally  through 
their  own  covert  efforts."  118  Cong.  Rec. 
29124  (1972). 

Only  days  after  signature  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  Senator  Jackson  made  reference  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  an  alleged  cancel- 
lation of  a  laser  research  study: 

"I  was  greatly  disturbed,  for  example,  to 
leam  only  yesterday  that  Secretary  Laird 
has  ordered  the  cancellation  of  a  theoretical 
study  conducted  by  one  of  our  reaearch  or- 
ganisations of  the  application  of  laser  tech- 
nology to  ballistic  missile  defense.  Nothing 
in  the  agreements  as  they  have  been  pub- 
lished would  caU  for  this  action.  Was  this 
done  under  a  private  understanding  with 


the  Russians?  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
there  Is  no  way  in  the  woiid  we  can  mmiltor 
Soviet  adherence  to  a  provision  that  reaches 
into  the  minds  of  sdentists  and  prohibits 
them  from  speculating  on  the  Impact  of 
some  future  technology  on  national  securi- 
ty."  118  Cong.  Rec  19411  (1972). 

On  the  Senate  floor  some  weeks  later. 
Senator  Proxmlre  raised  questions  about 
the  status  of  the  Army's  SAM-D  air  defense 
system.  In  that  context,  he  discussed  the 
provisions  of  Article  11(1)  of  the  Treaty  as 
follows: 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that 
further  testing  or  deployment  of  SAM-D 
might  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

First,  article  11(1)  of  the  treaty  defines  an 
ABM  system  ss  any  "system  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  mlssUes"  which  includes  inter- 
ceptor missiles  or  radars  "constructed  and 
deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode." 

SAM-D's  ability  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles,  however  limited,  appears  to 
bring  it  within  the  treaty's  definition  of  an 
ABM  system.  If  it  is  such  a  system,  several 
things  follow. 

Its  further  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment would  be  in  violation  of  article 
V(l)'s  prohibition  against  mobile  land-based 
ABMss'stems. 

Its  deployment  in  a  nationwide  bomber 
defense  network  would  be  a  violation  of  arti- 
cle I(2)'s  prohibition  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  or  laying  a  base  for  a  nationwide 
ABM  system. 

Its  deployment  in  defense  of  NATO  would 
be  a  violation  of  article  EX's  prohibition 
against  the  transfer  to  other  countries  or 
the  deployment  outside  the  United  States  of 
ABM  systems  or  their  components. 

Second,  even  if  SAM-D  Is  not  in  fact  cov- 
ered by  article  U(i)'8  definition  of  an  ABM 
system,  it  may  be  affected  by  article  VI  of 
the  treaty. 

Under  provision  (A)  of  article  VI.  the 
United  States  undertakes  not  to  give  non- 
ABM  interceptor  missiles  or  radars  any 
ABM  capabilities  and  not  to  test  such  mis- 
siles or  radars  in  an  ABM  mode.  It  would 
appear  that  this  provision  was  included  in 
the  treaty  specifically  to  forestall  argument 
that  a  system  like  SAM-D  was  not  a  true 
ABM  system. 

This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  statement,  in  the 
official  United  States  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  that  this  undertaking  "would,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibit  the  modification  of  air  de- 
fense missiles— SAM'S— to  give  them  a  capa- 
bility ageJnst  strategic  ballistic  mlasQes." 

Fliudly,  deployment  of  SAM-D  and  its 
phaaed-array  radar  in  Europe  would  appear 
to  violate  article  VI 's  prohibition  agaiiut 
the  deployment  of  radars  for  early  warning 
of  strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  anywhere 
but  on  the  borders  of  one's  own  nation. 

118  Cong.  Rec.  22614  (1972).  The  same  de- 
scription was  used  in  letters  Senator  Prox- 
mire  sent  to  Secretary  Rogers  and  Secretary 
Laird,  reprinted  at  118  Cong.  Rec.  22615, 
27230(1972). 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  on  August  3,  five  Senators  addressed 
aspects  of  the  Treaty  relevant  to  the  issue 
of  future  ABM  systems.  Senator  Fulbright 
reviewed  the  salient  features  of  the  Treaty 
in  these  terms: 

Second.  Under  the  treaty  neither  party 
may  deploy  more  than  100  ABM  launchers 
or  more  than  100  ABM  Interceptor  missiles 
at  either  of  the  two  complexes.  All  of  the 
components  for  any  single  complex  must  be 
within  a  radius  of  150  kllmneters.  In  addi- 


tion, there  are  limits  placed  on  the  lorattons 
of  the  two  large  and  18  smaller  ABM  radan 
allowed  within  each  complex. 

Third.  Each  side  is  prohibited  by  the 
treaty  from  developing,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ing ABM  systems  based  at  sea,  in  the  air,  or 
in  space,  or  mobOe  ABM  launcfaera,  ABM  In- 
terceptor missiles  with  multiple  warheadi. 
or  ABM  launchers  with  a  so-called  reload 
capability. 

Fourth.  The  treaty  permits  modernisation 
and  replacement  within  the  present  tech- 
nology but  does  not  permit  the  deployment 
of  a  system  or  component  capable  of  substi- 
tuting for  ABM  interceptor  mlssUes.  laund- 
ers, or  radars.  118  Cong.  Rec  26682  (1972). 

Senator  Thurmond  noted: 

Under  the  treaty,  we  also  give  up  the  right 
to  deploy  any  land-based  ABM  systems  of  a 
new  type,  should  they  be  developed.  At  the 
same  time  we  undertake  "not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-baaed,  air-baaed,  space-baaed, 
or  mobile  land-based." 

If  we  sum  up  what  this  treaty  does  in  stra- 
tegic terms,  the  problem  is  even  more  com- 
plex. 

It  effectively  prevents  us  from  ever  having 
the  means  to  protect  our  population  from  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  While  Safeguard  was  not 
intended  to  protect  our  population,  the 
option  of  deploying  a  system  to  do  so  Is 
given  up. 

It  also  prevents  us  from  developing  new 
kinds  of  systems  to  protect  our  population. 
The  most  promising  type  appears  to  be  the 
laser  type,  baaed  on  entirely  new  principles. 
Tet  we  forgo  forever  the  ability  to  protect 
our  people.  118  Cong.  Rec.  26700  (1972). 

Senator  Buckley  voiced  objections  to  the 
Treaty  in  terms  similar  to  those  expressed 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  will  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  ABM  treaty  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  strong  misgivings  as 
to  both  the  prudence  and  the  ultimate  mo- 
rality of  denying  ourselves  for  all  time — or 
denying  the  Russians,  for  that  matter— the 
right  to  protect  our  civilian  populations 
from  nuclear  devastation.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  fully  effective  technical 
means  to  do  so  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
challenge  the  morality  of  precluding  the 
possibility  of  developing  at  some  future  date 
new  approaches  to  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses which  could  offer  protection  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  our  people.  I  question, 
in  short,  the  basic  doctrine  on  which  the 
SALT  accords  have  been  constructed;  a  doc- 
trine which  requires  us  to  dismanUe  our  de- 
fenses before  agreement  is  reached  on  dis- 
mantling the  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea.  air  or  space  based  ballistic  miasOe  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause,  in  article  V  of 
the  ABM  treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example,  of  prohibiting  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  laser  type  system  baaed  in 
space  which  could  at  least  in  principle  pro- 
vide an  extremely  reliable  and  effective 
system  of  defense  against  ballistic  missilea. 
The  technological  poeslbiUty  had  been  for- 
mally excluded  by  this  agreement. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  that  makes  im- 
possible the  creation  of  defense  systems 
that  would  make  the  prevailing  theories  ob- 
solete. Why  then  should  we  by  treaty  deny 
ourselves  the  kind  of  development  that 
could  possibly  create  a  reliable  technique 
for  the  defense  of  tens  of  millions  of  civil- 
ians ag^iwt  ballistic  missile  attack?  Why 
should  we  not  at  least  be  in  a  position  to 
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deirioy  such  a  lystem  with  tbe  least  poasible 
delay  in  the  event  that  we  should  find  it 
iiimwsrr  to  tennlnate  the  agreement  under 
the  oondiUons  allowed  In  article  ZV? 

ffTi******"*"?  a  mad  posture  is  a  means  of 
inmiriac  for  the  rest  of- history  if.  indeed, 
such  a  concept  as  history  could  survive,  that 
the  coQsequenoe*  of  the  faUure  of  deter- 
rence would  almost  certainly  be  unlimited 
catastrophe.  While  technology  and  politics 
may  for  a  time,  leave  us  with  no  alternative, 
we  should  seek  ways  out  of  the  posture 
rather  than  to  Institutionalize  it  permanent- 
ly. However,  the  ABM  treaty  does  in  fact 
aerre  to  permanently  institutionalise  this 
pasture. 

...  To  perpetuate  by  treaty,  a  system  oi 
defense  that  forever  denies  us  the  possibili- 
ty to  defend  American  citizens  against  nu- 
clear attack  is  an  abdication  of  a  first  duty 
of  Government  and  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  our  ultimate  goal,  always, 
should  be  the  gradual  reduction  of  offensive 
nuclear  armament  in  a  prudent  and  rational 
manner.  But  until  the  day  comes  when  we 
can  say  with  honesty  that  defense  against 
attack  is  no  longer  needed,  we  must  not,  for- 
ever, by  solemn  treaty,  turn  our  back  on  the 
means  by  which  we  could  defend  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  share  with  all  Americans  the  desire  for  a 
peaceful  and  secure  world  in  which  nuclear 
blackmail  and  nuclear  war  are  no  longer 
international  tlireats.  But  in  all  conscience  I 
cannot  support  a  treaty  that  enforces  on 
the  American  people  as  a  permanent  policy 
a  doctrine  which  precludes  the  defense  of 
our  people  from  the  possibility  of  mass  de- 
struction. 118  Cong.  Rec.  26703-4  (1972). 

Senator  Fong  described  the  treatment  of 
future  systems  as  being  among  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Treaty: 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Limits  each  side  to  one  ABM  site  for 

the  defense  of  its  respective  capital  and  one 

site  each  for  the  defense  of  an  ICBM  field. 

Second.  Limite  each  side  to  a  total  of  200 

ABM  interceptors.  100  at  each  site. 

Third.  limits  the  number  and  the  size  of 
ABM  radars  at  each  site. 

n>urth.  Allows  research  and  development 
on  ABM  systems  to  continue,  but  not  the 
deployment  of  exotic  or  so-called  future  sys- 
tems. 118  Cong.  Rec.  26707  (1972). 

Senator  Kennedy's  description  of  the 
Treaty  was  similar  to  that  provided  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

The  ABM  Treaty  not  only  prohibits  na- 
tionwide antibalUstic  misaile  systemisl  but 
outlaws  as  well  the  upgrading  of  air  defense 
systems  to  an  ABM  role.  In  addition,  the 
treaty  prohibits  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems. 

The  only  exceptions  are  made  for  a  Na- 
tional Capital  site  and  for  the  protection  of 
a  single  ICBM  site.  118  Cong.  Rec.  26763 
(1972). 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  August  18.  Congressman 
Morgan.  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  provided  a  summary  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  which  simply  noted  that 
"[tlhe  treaty  also  bans  sea-based,  space- 
based  or  land-mobile  ABM  systems."  118 
Cong.  Rec  29096  (1972). 
K.  RetoluHan  of  Ratification 
The  resolution  of  advice  and  consent  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  on  August  3  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present    conoirring    therein).    That    the 
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Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  Between  the -United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Ijimitation  of 
AnU-BallisUc-MissUe  Systems  (ABM 
Treaty),  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  26.  1972 
(Ex.  L.  92-2).  118  Cong.  Rec.  26684.  26770 
(1972). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  5  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  1  minute  remaining. 

NATIOMAL  SBCURITY  AHD  THX  DETEKSE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  has  spoken  rather  lugubri- 
ously about  the  thwarting  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Senate  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise here. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
that  it  Is  those  Senators  who  are 
voting  against  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  who  are  thwarting  the  ability 
of  this  body  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  most  dis- 
cussed this  morning  and  other  matters 
involved  in  the  defense  authorization 

bUl. 

We  caxmot  even  get  the  bill  up.  That 
is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  We  hear  all 
of  this  talk  about  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  taking  the  bill  down.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  pointed  out  that 
nobody  can  take  the  bill  down;  we 
cannot  even  get  the  bill  up.  When  41 
Senators  have  determined  that  this 
Senate  will  not  proceed  to  take  up  a 
biU.  then  the  Senate  will  not  proceed 
to  take  up  that  bill.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  will  not  let 
us  take  up  the  bUl.  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  their  case?  Why  are  they 
so  unwilling  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  Senate,  have  the  bill  up  and  let 
Senators  offer  amendments?  If  there 
are  provisions  in  the  bUl  that  the  41 
Senators  do  not  like,  let  them  offer 
amendments  to  strike  out  those  provi- 
sions or  to  strike  and  insert  other  lan- 
guage. But  the  Senate  cannot  do  this 
unless  the  measure  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  cannot  work  its 
will  because  41  Senators  are  thwarting 
the  Senate's  attempt  to  work  its  will. 
Let  us  at  least  get  the  bill  up,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  once 
again  debating  whether  to  proceed 
with  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  We  will  soon  vote 
on  invoking  cloture,  and  I  hope  that 
sufficient  votes  will  be  cast  in  favor  of 
ending  this  debate  and  getting  on  with 
the  important  business  of  the  Nation- 
debating  and  passing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  our  common  defense. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  week  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  in  observ- 
ance of  the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 


Memorial  Day  Is  a  day  we  set  aside  to 
remember  and  to  honor  thoae  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  the  defense 
of  our  country.  I  hope  Senators  will  be 
mindful  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form—those who  are  serving  today 
and  those  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  courage  in  the  past— as  they  cast 
their  votes  this  morning.  We  should 
not  allow  disagreement  over  one  Issue 
of  policy  to  prevent  the  consideration 
of  this  very  important  bill. 

This  bill  is  important  Mr.  President. 
It  contains  critical  authority  for  vital 
national  defense  programs.  Those  who 
oppose  the  language  in  this  bill  on  the 
ABM  Treaty  are  holding  the  entire  na- 
tional defense  budget  hostage— hos- 
tage to  one  issue  of  arms  control.  Let 
us  have  a  full  debate,  let  us  have  a 
complete  debate  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
or  any  other  defense  issue— but  we 
cannot  have  that  debate  unless  this 
filibuster  against  proceeding  with  the 
bill  is  ended  and  we  can  bring  the  bill 
up  on  the  floor  for  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  weekend  one  of 
our  naval  ships  was  attacked  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Americans  lost  their 
lives.  This  is  a  tragedy  for  the  families 
of  these  brave  young  men.  It  points 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  are  risking  their 
lives  every  day.  While  they  are  risking 
their  lives,  the  Senate  is  debating  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  vital  programs  which 
enable  those  men  and  women  out 
there  who  are  risking  their  lives  to  do 
their  jobs.  The  bill  also  includes  the 
important  pay  and  benefits  measures 
which  are  needed  in  order  to  maintain 
the  morale  and  high  quality  of  our 
military  forces.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  these  needs,  a  minority  in  this 
Senate  is  willing  to  hold  the  entire  De- 
fense bill  hostage  because  they  dis- 
agree with  certain  language  in  the  bilL 
Well,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  up 
the  bill.  Do  we  not  trust  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
our  country?  Why  not  let  the  bill 
come  up  and  let  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  work  its  will? 

Make  no  mistake— this  filibuster 
places  the  entire  Defense  Department 
authorization  at  stake.  If  we  cannot 
begin  to  at  least  debate  this  biU.  offer 
amenclments,  and  do  our  legislative 
business,  then  we  may  nm  out  of  time. 
Indeed,  we  caxmot  go  on  aU  summer. 
We  will  have  another  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  We  may  have  a  couple  more 
votes.  But  we  just  cannot  go  on  and 
on.  The  simuner  (^endar  in  the 
Senate  will  be  very  crowded.  I  am  not 
sure  we  will  be  able  to  enact  this  bill. 
This  administration  is  placing  vital  na- 
tional security  programs  at  risk  by  its 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
matter.  Let  the  administration  help  us 
to  get  the  votes  to  break  this  filibus- 
ter. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  once  again  to  the  Senate  how  im- 
portant this  bill  is  to  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance and  to  arms  control.  Those  who 
object  to  bringing  up  this  bill  claim  it 
is  because  they  disagree  with  an  arms 
control  provision.  Yet  their  very  insist- 
ence on  that  position  may  imdermine 
the  ongoing  attempts  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  intermediate-range 
forces  which  the  President  wants.  This 
bill  contains  authorization  for  vital 
NATO  programs,  for  the  research  and 
development  which  would  be  required 
if  it  is  necessary  to  modernize  other 
NATO  systems  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement. 

All  of  this  is  at  risk  because  of  a  fili- 
buster against  motion  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate— the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Until  the  bill  is  up,  if 
there  are  provisions  in  it  that  need  to 
be  corrected,  they  cannot  be  corrected. 
If  there  are  provisions  that  need  to  be 
changed  or  deleted,  none  of  that  can 
be  done  until  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  with  all  my 
respect  to  my  friends  who  are  going  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, it  is  time  to  end  the  delaying  tac- 
tics and  get  on  with  the  debate  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  The  coun- 
try needs  it.  The  men  and  women  in 
uniform  deserve  it. 

I  say  it  is  our  responsibility  at  some 
point  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems and  the  differences  that  may  be 
involved  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  today 
to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sakford).  The  majority  leader  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  majority  leader  earli- 
er, any  further  extension  of  time 
would  have  to  come  from  the  minority 
leader.  We  have  a  number  of  Senators 
whose  schedules  have  been  fixed 
around  this  prearmounced  vote  time.  I 
know  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  has  asked  for  1  minute  or  2. 
We  could  accommodate  him,  and  then 
I  have  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ac- 
quaint the  distinguished  Senator  with 
a  problem  we  can  run  into.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  I  believe,  wants  a 
minimum  of  2  minutes  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  wants  2  minutes.  I 
would  suggest  we  let  them  have  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
let  each  of  our  colleagues  have  2  min- 
utes, and  I  would  then  take  the  last 
minute,  which  I  understand  I  now 
have,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  that  be  the 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened intently  to  this  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  here.  As  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  SDI  Program.  I  recog- 
nized that,  while  I  thought  we  should 
do  research  on  it,  I  was  frankly  very 
much  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that, 
if  we  ever  start  extensive  testing  out- 
side the  laboratory,  that  is  going  to  be 
the  largest  begirming  of  the  largest 
military  expansion  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
is  adequately  representing  itself,  its 
prerogatives,  or  its  interests  to  go 
along  with  a  President  that  they  now 
say  wants  to  have  a  more  open  or 
larger  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

When  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  this 
body  that  I  depended  on  as  one  Sena- 
tor when  I  supported  SDI  for  re- 
search, I  did  not  believe  that  this  or 
any  other  President  could  go  beyond 
the  ABM  Treaty  that  had  been  rati- 
fied by  this  body.  If  I  had  only  known 
then  that  I  was  going  to  be  confronted 
later  with  a  request  by  the  I*resident 
to  "Oh,  go  along  with  me  one  more 
time  on  this,  because  otherwise  you 
are  going  to  help  the  Soviet  Union." 

Those  who  are  taking  the  position 
that  they  are  now  taking,  I  suggest  are 
going  to  regret  this  day  in  the  future, 
because  if  this  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  any  interpretation  of 
a  treaty  that  he  wants  to,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  giving  up  an  important  part 
of  its  prerogative  that  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  another  day. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  later  in 
the  morning  we  are  going  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  entire  defense  au- 
thorization bill  will  be  held  hostage  by 
filibuster.  That  is  the  issue.  My  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  said  earlier  this 
morning  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  narrow  or  the  broad  inter- 
pretation is  the  correct  one  is  not  ripe. 
He  is  right.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment was  written  the  way  it  was. 

The  President  has  not  decided  to 
move  to  a  broad  interpretation.  We 
have  not  heard  yet  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  have  asked  for 
their  documents.  They  have  so  far  re- 
fused them.  Judge  Sofaer  is  only  two- 
thirds  through  his  newest  revamping 
of  this  newest  interpretation.  He  stiU 
has  one-third  of  it  to  come. 

It  is  because  the  issue  is  not  ripe 
that  the  amendment  was  written  to  re- 
quire the  President,  if  and  when  he  de- 
cides to  move  to  a  new  interpretation, 
to  notify  the  Congress  and  to  then  get 
a  joint  resolution  of  approval.  If  and 
when  he  moves  to  a  new  interpreta- 
tion he  must  then  get  that  joint  reso- 
lution of  wproval. 

The  Nunn  analsrsis  is  going  to  be 
filed  today.  No  one  has  had  a  chance 
to  read  that  except  Senator  Nurh. 
The  question  here,  though,  is  whether 


we  give  the  President  $4.5  bHUon  and 
say,  "It  is  yours  to  spend  as  you  Uke.  If 
in  fact  you  reinterpret  it,  that  is  OK. 
We  will  give  you  our  green  light  In  ad- 
vance." 

No  self-respecting  Congress  can 
write  a  postdated  blank  check  like 
that.  Surely,  not  in  this  200th  year  an- 
niversary of  our  Constitution. 

We  avoided  that  when  it  came  to  the 
mining  of  harbors  in  Nicaragua.  We 
said,  "We  do  not  want  to  just  give  you 
money  to  mine  harbors  in  Nicaragua 
because  that  could  violate  a  treaty 
which  we  have." 

We  avoided  that  with  the  MX  basing 
mode.  We  said.  "We  just  don't  want  to 
give  you  a  blank  check  for  that  be- 
cause it  will  violate  the  SALT  Treaties. 
We  want  you  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress." 

That  is  the  issue:  Will  it  be  unilater- 
al on  the  part  of  the  President,  or  will 
Congress  have  a  role  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  institution  who 
wants  the  defense  bill  more  than  I.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  can 
achieve  that  bill,  perhaps  in  record 
time,  providing  there  is  some  indica- 
tion on  the  other  side  for  a  willingness 
to  recognize  that  this  amendment  is 
destructive  of  the  whole  bill. 

It  was  mentioned  here  this  morning 
that  the  failure  to  proceed  is  working 
adversely  to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Our  Nation  today  is  in  na- 
tional mourning  for  those  who  lost 
their  lives  defending  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  Commander  in  Chief  feels 
very  sensitive  about  that  loss  and  has 
stated  that  he  recognizes  that  he 
would  have  to  veto  this  bill  should 
that  amendment  remain. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  signifi- 
cance that  can  be  portrayed  than  that 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  will  and 
it  is  the  will,  hopefully,  of  more  than 
41  Senators  today  that  minds  will  no«^ 
address  the  means  to  compromise  this 
problem  such  that  the  bill  can  move 
forwanL  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

lAx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  having  passed  since  the  Senate 
convened,  the  cleric  will  state  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
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The  urisUnt  legJalative  clerk  read 
•sfoUowB: 

CMJUtVMM  UOTtOH 

We.  tbe  undenlgned  Senaton.  In  aooord- 
anoe  wttb  tbe  provWona  of  Rule  XZn  of 
Um  Btr~**"g  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  brine  to  a  doae  debate  on  the 
moUoB  to  proceed  to  the  conilderation  of  8. 
1174.  a  bill  to  auttaortM  appropriations  for 
ftacal  yean  196S  and  1989  for  military  ac- 
tlTtttaa  of  tte  Dwartment  of  Defense,  for 
mOttary  coostnietton.  and  for  defense  activl- 
tlca  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe pwtffn"*'  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
yean  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  113  Leg.] 
TEAS-91 


NAYS— 41 


Senaton  WendeU  Ford.  JJ.  Ezon.  Bill 
Bradley.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Alan  J. 
Dixon.  Barbara  miv^iImm  sam  Nunn. 
Quentin  BunUck.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Terry  Sanford.  David  Pryor,  Kent 
Conrad.  John  lfelch».  Dale  Bumpers. 
John  Breaux.  Sdward  M.  Kennedy, 
ftank  R  lAutenberg.  Howard  Metz- 
fnKi>'"«.  John  D.  RockefeUer,  Alan 
Cramton.  and  Jim  Sasser. 


llf«>U» 

Byid 


UMI 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  derk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  derk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  altered  the  Cham- 
ber answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  Vote  No.  16] 
pniHnj.  Stevens 

Nunn  Warner 

Sanford  WUaon 

Stafford 
Stennia 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

.There  is  a  suf  f  ident  second. 

The  jreas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btbs]  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  billdertt  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
STOHl  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Sncoiil  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  nec- 
essarily absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber deriring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


Adami 

CHenn 

Moynihan 

Aimatronc 

Oore 

Murkoaaki 

Baucoa 

Oraham 

Nicktas 

Bentaen 

Otamm 

Nunn 

Blden 

Oraaley 

Paekwood 

Btnsaman 

Harkin 

Pen 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Preader 

BoacbwiU 

Heeht 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Betas 

Reid 

Bumpen 

Helms 

Riesle 

Burdlck 

BoUlnsa 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

ChilCB 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Coehrao 

Johniton 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Sarbanea 

Conrad 

Kassf  hanm 

Saaaer 

D-Amato 

Hasten 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Daicble 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

lAiitenberg 

Stafford 

DUon 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lusar 

Symms 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McOure 

Trible 

Evaiu 

McConneU 

Warner 

Ezon 

Ifelcher 

Wilson 

Pord 

Metaenbaum 

Wirth 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Oam 

MltcheU 
NAYS-6 

Bond 

McCain 

Wallop 

Chafee 

Quayle 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Cranston  Hatch  Sinum 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quonmi  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  S.  1174,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  under 
the  rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  58. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 
TEA&-S8 


Adams 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Pord 

MltcheU 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

Oore 

PeU 

Boren 

Graham 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Reid 

Bumpers 

HolUnss 

Riecle 

Burriirk 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kas8el>aum 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Daschle 

Levin 

Weicker 

OeCondni 

Wirth 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

HaUleld 

Preasler 

Bond 

Hecht 

Quayle 

BoKshwits 

Heins 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rudman 

lyAmato 

Humphrey 

Danforth 

Karnes 

Rpecter 

Dole 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Evans 

MeClure 

Trible 

Oam 

McConneU 

WaUop 

Oramm 

Murkowaki 

Warner 

Oraasley 

Nk:kles 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Paekwood 

NOTVOTINO-1 
Simon 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  58,  the  nays  are 
41.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  on  tomorrow  will  vote 
to  invoke  cloture  and  that  we  get  clo- 
ture. I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
work  its  will  on  the  bill  itself. 

What  we  have  had  is  a  filibuster 
against  the  motion  to  proceed.  Once 
we  get  the  bill  up.  Senators  may 
debate  the  bill  and  offer  amendments. 
So  we  will  try  again  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:46  pan.,  recessed  until 
2:15  p-m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Conrad). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m. 
today,  and  that  Senators  be  permitted 
to  speak  during  that  period  for  not  to 

exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEMATECH  FUNDING 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  extremely  im- 
portant provision  of  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Defense  authorization:  Semicon- 
ductor manufacturing  research. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee included  in  the  DOD  bill  my  pro- 
posal to  commit  $100  mUlion  for  Pen- 
tagon support  for  the  vital  semicon- 


ductor manufacturing  research  initia- 
tive—better known  as  "Sematech." 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  any  Sena- 
tor who  believes  there  is  a  need  for 
any  modem  weapon  sjrstem- whether 
it  be  an  aircraft,  frigate,  precision- 
guided  munition,  or  anything  else- 
should  strongly  endorse  Sematech. 

Why  is  that?  Because  Sematech  is 
the  first  step  in  revitalizing  the  Ameri- 
can-bred industry  that  produces  the 
vital  "brain  cells"  for  aU  of  these 
modem  systems. 

A  prudent  investment  in  our  semi- 
conductor manufacturing  capabilities 
now  will  ensure  that  we  are  not  de- 
pendent on  off-shore  chip  producers  in 
the  future.  And  I  am  deeply  concerned 
it  could  be  the  near  future. 

The  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  is 
losing  global  market  share  at  a  steady 
rate.  If  we  look  at  the  industry's  so- 
called  bellwether  chip— the  dynamic 
random  access  memory  [DRAM] 
chip— the  rate  of  attrition  is  alarming. 
In  that  product  line.  America's  market 
share  worldwide  has  gone  from  100 
percent  in  1970  to  less  than  10  percent 
in  1986. 

The  industry  has  been  especially 
hard-hit  by  our  overseas  competitors' 
government-sponsored  promotional 
programs.  Right  now,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Europe  are  combining  government 
funding  with  industry  research  and 
development  on  a  scale  that  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  being  undertaken  in 
the  United  States— even  including  the 
modest  Sematech  proposal  before  us 
today. 

It  might  be  easy  to  shrug  off  the 
semiconductor  crisis  as  another  exam- 
ple of  American-bom  technology  gone 
abroad.  But  as  the  Defense  Sdence 
Board  [DSB]  has  warned,  this  is  not 
time  for  complacency.  DSB  reported 
last  February: 

There  appears  little  question  that  defense 
manufacturers  will  turn  to  overseas  suppli- 
ers and  accept  overseas  dependence  for 
these  essential  components. 

Without  exception,  America's  de- 
fense and  industry  leaders  recognize 
that  this  scenario  is  unacceptable. 
That  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
witness  after  witness— including 
Martin  Marietta's  Norm  Augustine, 
former  CIA  Deputy  Director  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman,  and  DOD's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Acquisition,  Robert  Cos- 
tello— in  hearings  convened  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Defense 
Industry  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee. 

It  was  also  the  condusion  reached 
by  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  who 
recently  wrote: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  issue 
and  am  strongly  supportive  of  the  thrust  of 
the  DSB  report  which  states  that  state-of- 
the-art  semiconductors  are  a  linchpin  in  our 
defense  posture.  They  provide  the  techno- 
logical edge  we  need  to  overcome  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  our  potential  adver- 
saries. A  solution  to  this  problem  has  the 
highest  priority. 


Mr.  President,  the  consensus  for 
action  is  clear.  And  as  the  Washington 
Post  recently  reported: 

Experts  are  largely  in  agreement  on  what 
is  needed  to  ensure  American  competitive- 
ness in  the  semiconductor  field. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  needed  poli- 
cies: first,  "Closer  cooperation  on  re- 
search and  development  within  the  in- 
dustry, sanctioned  and  supported  by 
the  federal  govemment."  and  second, 
"additional  govemment  funding  of  re- 
search efforts." 

The  semiconductor  industry  and 
DOD  have  responded  vigorously  to  the 
first  challenge.  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  ordered  immediate  preparation  of 
an  implementing  plan  for  DSB's  pro- 
posed ci-eation  of  an  industry  consorti- 
um to  strengthen  U.S.  semiconductor 
manufacturing  capabilities.  And  the 
industry  representative,  SIA,  has  Just 
approved  a  plan  detailing  the  ways 
and  means  of  a  U.S.  chip  manufactur- 
ing research  consortium. 

SIA's  new  plan  is  especially  notewor- 
thy. SIA  has  carefully  developed  tech- 
nology roadmaps  to  indicate  where  the 
industry  must  go  if  it  is  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  market.  It 
has  identified  the  best  processes— es- 
pecially a  low-volume,  high-flexibility 
plant— to  achieve  its  explicit  process 
technology  milestones.  And  SIA  has 
also  laid  out  a  financing  plan  which 
makes  clear  the  industry's  belief  that 
it  should  bear  primary  responsibility 
for  investments  in  this  dramatic  new 
venture. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  chal- 
lenge: govemment  investment  in  a 
stronger  defense  industrial  base. 

All  of  our  rivals  in  the  field  of  semi- 
conductors—Japan, Korea,  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Germany  (not  to  mention 
coordinated  efforts  by  the  European 
Community)— have  employed  sophisti- 
cated industrial  strategies  to  become 
competitive  in  microchips. 

In  Japan  and  Europe— where  even 
large,  vertically  integrated  electronics 
firms  affiliated  with  major  banks  have 
far  greater  financial  resources  than 
U.S.  firms— governments  nevertheless 
have  often  foimd  it  necessary  to 
supply  funding  on  at  least  a  50-50 
matching  basis  in  order  to  ensure  the 
viability  of  major  R&D  efforts  in 
microelectronics. 

Across  the  board,  Japanese  and  Eu- 
ropean governments  have  worked  in 
tandem  with  their  industry  consortia 
to  dramatically  improve  their  manu- 
facturing technologies.  And  what  has 
been  the  result? 

Precisely  what  I  described  earUer— 
falling  U.S.  shares  in  key  world  mar- 
kets for  semiconductors  considered  to 
be  technology  drivers:  the  commodity 
chips,  such  as  DRAM's,  that  blaze  the 
trail  for  future  microelectronics  devel- 
opment. Without  the  ability  to 
produce  new  and  improved  chips,  the 
entire  U.S.  microelectronics  industry— 


and  with  It,  our  economic  vitality  and 
national  security->is  in  Jeopardy. 

That  is  why  the  Defense  Industry 
and  Teclinolocy  Subcommittee  wisely 
voted  to  invest  $100  million  in  semi- 
conductor manufacturing  technology 
research  in  fiscal  1988  and  1980— a 
prudent  investment  now  to  preserve 
our  economy  and  national  security  in 
the  future. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  ap- 
proximates the  Government  invest- 
ment considered  crucial  by  the  sub- 
committee's many  witnesses  and  by 
the  DSB.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
puts  us  on  the  track  of  private-public 
partnership  that  our  competitors  have 
found  so  useful.  And  the  availability 
of  that  money  will  spur  DOD  and  the 
semiconductor  Industry  to  continue 
their  vigorous  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  manufacturing  re- 
search plans  which  I  noted  earUer. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  lK>th  of  these  efforts  are  predicat- 
ed on  a  private-pubUc  partnership  that 
puts  together  industry  expertise  and 
Govemment  financial  power  to  meet 
the  semiconductor  challenge. 

We  need  to  make  known  our  com- 
mitment to  that  partnership— and  the 
$100  million  is  a  way  to  start. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our 
Nation's  security  depends  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  on  a  viable  conunercial 
chip  industry.  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  a  strong  defense  of  America— 
and  by  extension,  this  means  we  must 
assure  a  strong  defense  industrial 
base.  We  can  strengthen  a  vital  part  of 
that  base  by  maintaining  the  Sema- 
tech component  of  the  bill,  which  will 
assist  semiconductor  manufacturing 
research  in  fiscal  1988  and  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  docmnents  be 
printed:  the  executive  summary  of  the 
DSB  semiconductor  report;  Secretary 
Weinberger's  memorandum  concern- 
ing implementation  of  the  DSB's  rec- 
ommendations; the  Washington  Post 
article  on  the  state  of  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry,  and;  SIA's  an- 
nouncement of  its  plans  for  Sematech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  op  Depxnsx  Scikiice  Boako  Task 
Force   om   Depxnsx   Sxiciconductor   De- 

PENSERCT 

Oppice  op  the  Sbcrktart  op  Depensk. 

WashingUm,  DC,  December  31,  1986. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Fowlxr, 
Chairman,  Defense  Science  Board,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  FovtnxR:  Submitted  herewith  is 
the  final  report  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  on  Semiconductor  De- 
pendency. The  report  is  the  result  of  an  ap- 
proximately 10-month  effort  during  which 
the  Task  Force  interrogated  some  50  expert 
witnesses,  surveyed  the  existing  literature 
on  tbe  subject,  and  solicited  via  the  Federal 
Register  comments  from  all  interested  par- 
Ues. 
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Tbe  Tuk  Faroe  ooodudM  ttiat  proeure- 
BMBt  by  the  D^Mrtment  of  Defense  it  a  rel- 
illmlj  iBslgiiilleuit  factor  to  the  semtcon- 
dMtor  latflMtrT:  bat.  In  oontraat.  the  exiat- 
enoe  ot  a  healthjr  VS.  aemlmxhictor  indua- 
try  k  critical  to  the  oattcaal  def  enae.  Be- 
euae  of  thia  aametry.  the  Taak  Force  be- 
Uevaa  that  It  ia  imperative  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oefcnae  to  take  action  to  aanire  the 
hBM-*^""  viability  of  a  UJB.  aemioonductor 
taMtaatnr  vhkfa  can  at  least  meet  critical  de- 
feuK  oaeda.  Semieonducttws  today  repie- 
aent  the  moat  highly  lereraced  and  most 
Bbtqultoua  element  for  aaauring  the  techno- 
lodeal  supoiorlty  of  the  United  States' 
milttary  f oroea. 

It  la  wfcMy  reoogniaed  that  the  manufac- 
turtaw  '^tfv**y  irf  the  VA.  semlccMiductor 
taMtiHtry  la  beinc  lost  to  foreign  competitors 
lfTtp«i^ny  Japan.  It  Is  less  widely  recog- 
nlwd.  but  of  even  greater  long-term  can- 
oem.  that  technological  leadership  Is  also 


It  would  be  rdatively  easy  to  blame  these 
omlnoua  happenings  on  various  forms  of  in- 
■pproptlate  behavior  of  foreign  comi>etitors. 
Thia  would,  however,  be  a  gross  oversimpll- 
flmHir'  For  a  multitude  of  reasons,  the 
VA.  has  not  positioned  itself  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  world  soniconductor 
market.  The  consequences  of  this  fact  are 
now  being  suffered. 

Although  the  Implications  of  these  trends 
on  the  natkm's  economy  as  It  enters  the  in- 
formatlan  age  are  aerious  indeed,  the  conse- 
quencea  for  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
more  ImT"-^-**  and  predictable.  Certain  ac- 
tions can  nonethelcas  be  taken  which  may 
enable  the  U^S.  semloHiductor  industry  to 
re-establish  itself  as  a  viable  world  competi- 
tor and  a  aource  of  state-of-the-art  semicon- 
ductors for  defense  needs.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  theae  actioaa  Is  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  encourage  and  actively  sup- 
port with  contract  funding  (approximately 
$20011  per  year)  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Institute 
formed  as  a  eonsntium  of  VS.  manufactur- 
ers. The  purpose  of  this  private  consortium 
is  to  pel  form  generic  manufacturing  process 
development  for  very  advanced  semiconduc- 
tor devksea  and  to  sponsor  equipment  and 
».yt^>i«i.  research  and  development  which 
will  benefit  the  U.S.  semiconductor  indus- 
try's contributions  to  our  economy  in  gener- 
al and  national  defense  in  particular.  The 
fact  that  thia  investment  by  the  government 
doea  benefit  the  commercial  competitive- 
ness of  VA.  merchant  semiconductor  firms 
would  be  an  unfortunate  basis  for  withhold- 
ing Defense  Department  support  of  these 
rfnwnm^ndatl<?fia  which  are  viewed  as  criti- 
cal to  ni**""*'  defense.  It  is  simply  no 
longer  possible  for  individual  V&.  semicon- 
ductor firms  to  compete  independently 
against  world-class  combinations  of  foreign 
Industrial,  governmental  and  academic  insti- 
tutitnia  which  have  benefitted  from  more 
benign  financial  and  structural  environ- 
ments abroad. 

The  Individual  members  of  the  Defense 
Science  Board  Taak  Force  consider  the  na- 
tkm's growing  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  for  vital  semiconductor  hardware 
and  technology  to  be  among  the  most  seri- 
ous matters  they  have  had  the  occasion  to 
address  in  their  various  associations  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Further,  there 
exists  a  conalderaUe  time  urgency  liecause 
of  the  rate  at  which  market  position  and 
techncdogical  capability  are  deteriorating  In 
this  rapidly  changing  field. 


The  members  of  the  Task  Force  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

NouAii  R.  AuonsTnix. 

SacnoM  I:  BzacunvK  SuiotAaT 

1.0  IHTRODUCTIOH 

VS.  Defense  strategy  relies  upon  techno- 
logically superior  weapons  to  overcome  the 
numerical  advantage  of  our  adversariea.  Our 
capability  to  field  technologically  superior 
weapons  may  soon,  however,  be  dangerously 
diminished. 

The  superiority  of  VS.  defense  systems  of 
all  types  is  directly  dependent  upon  superior 
electronics,  a  force  multiplier  which  not 
<Hily  enhances  the  performance  of  the  weap- 
ons themselves,  but  also  maximizes  the  effi- 
deixv  of  their  application  through  sophisti- 
cated intelligence  and  command  and  control 
systems.  Electronics  technology  is  therefore 
the  foundation  upon  which  much  of  our  de- 
fense strategy  and  capabilities  are  built. 
The  United  SUtes  has  historically  been  the 
technological  leader  in  electronics.  However, 
superiority  in  the  application  of  innovation 
no  longer  exists  and  the  relative  stature  of 
our  technology  base  in  this  area  is  steadily 
deteriorating. 

As  evidenced  by  market  share  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  technical  and  financial  com- 
munities, the  United  States'  semiconductor 
device  and  related  "upstream"  Industries, 
such  as  those  that  supply  silicon  materials 
or  processing  equipment,  are  losing  the  com- 
mercial and  technical  leadership  they  have 
historically  held  in  Unportant  aspects  of 
process  technology  and  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  product  design  and  innovation.  The 
VS.  semiconductor  Industry  may  very  soon, 
in  fact,  be  competitive  only  in  very  small, 
"specialty"  segments  of  the  overall  market. 
This  situation  has  arisen  partly  because  of 
loss,  in  some  areas,  of  technological  leader- 
ship, resulting  in  an  inability  to  compete 
with  high-quality  products  in  commodity 
markets. 

The  following  reasoning,  reflecting  the 
considered  Judgments  of  the  Task  Force, 
suggests  that  a  direct  threat  to  the  techno- 
logical superiority  deemed  essential  to  U.8. 
defense  systems  exists: 

U.S.  military  forces  depend  heavily  on 
technological  superiority  to  win. 

ElectTtmics  is  the  technology  that  can  be 
leveraged  most  higWy. 

Semiconductors  are  the  key  to  leadership 
in  electronics. 

Competitive,  high-volume  production  is 
the  key  to  leadership  in  semiconductors. 

High-volume  production  is  supported  by 
the  commercial  marlcet. 

Leadership  In  commercial  volume  produc- 
tion is  being  lost  by  the  U.S.  semiconductor 
industry. 

Semiconductor  technology  leadership, 
which  in  this  field  is  closely  coupled  to  man- 
ufacturing leadership,  will  soon  reside 
abroad. 

VS  Defense  will  soon  depend  on  foreign 
source*  lor  8tate-of-the-»xt  technology  in 
semiconductors.  The  Task  Force  views  this 
as  an  unacceptable  situation. 

[Charts  and  graphs  not  reproducible  in 
the  Record.] 

This  report  amplifies  the  alMve  argiunent, 
assesses  the  current  status  of  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry,  and  identifies  causes  of 
its  loss  of  technological  leadership.  To  mini- 
mize the  harmful  effects  on  national  securi- 
ty that  are  threatened  by  this  loss,  a  joint 
D^jartment  of  Defense/Industry  initiative. 
comprising  research,  education,  production. 


and  administrative  elements  to  address  the 
most  pressing  needs  In  semiconductor  tech- 
nology. Is  proposed. 

a.o  mroniGS 

2.1  The  extent  of  the  dependence  of  de- 
fense systems  that  are  now  in  the  field  on 
foreign  semiconductors  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  evidence  indicates  that  in  the 
newest  systems  alx>ut  to  be  deployed  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  chips  used— up  to  sever- 
al tens  of  percent— are  either  entirely  made, 
or  packaged  and  tested,  abroad.  If  steps  are 
not  taken  to  assure  the  availability  of  do- 
mestice  source  or  stockpiles,  or  both,  the 
VS.  could  be  denied  timely  access  to  those 
militarily  critical  devices  in  wartime  or,  as 
will  be  shown,  forced  to  rely  upon  techno- 
logically and  operationally  Inferior  alterna- 
tives. 

3.2  Dynamic  random  access  memories 
(DRAMs)  are  the  most  challenging  semicon- 
ductor chips  to  manufacture  competitively, 
and  their  development  eatablishes  the  pace 
for  progress  in  semiconductor  technology:  It 
is  this  chip  which  largely  establishes  the 
cost  trends  for  the  semiconductor  industry, 
and  major  reductions  in  price  have  been 
achieved  over  the  years  as  displayed  in  the 
figure. 

With  the  exception  of  some  production  by 
captive  manufacturers,  DRAMs  are  now 
being  produced  primarily  in  Japan  and.  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  Korea.  Many  important 
Irinds  of  devices,  such  as  other  types  of 
memory,  microprocessors,  signal  processors, 
and  gate  arrays,  build  upon  DRAM  technol- 
ogy, and  the  focus  of  their  manufacture,  is 
very  likely  to  follow  DRAMs.  As  the  produc- 
tion base  moves  abroad,  it  is  l}eing  accompa- 
lUed  by  the  related  upstream  supply  indus- 
tries, which  include  the  semiconductor  ma- 
terials and  manufacturing  equipment  indus- 
tries. Downstream  industries  have  also 
moved  offshore  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
This  group,  including  telecommunications 
and  computers,  has  been  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  $500  billion  per  year  worldwide  indus- 
try by  the  early  1990's  and  a  $1  trillion  in- 
dustry in  the  year  2000. 

2.3  The  United  States  semiconductor  In- 
dustry arguably  retains  superiority  in  the 
design  of  integrated  circuits,  although  the 
gap  in  this  advantage  is  closing:  and  in  the 
production  of  high-technology  specialty 
chilis  which  can  be  profitably  sold  in  low 
volume. 

2.4  In  the  absence  of  a  domestic  mass-pro- 
duction revenue  base  needed  to  preserve  a 
viable  domestic  production  equipment  in- 
dustry, the  specialty  producers  themselves 
may  l>ecome  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers 
for  their  materials,  equipment  and  fabrica- 
tion technology,  and  would  then  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  under  competitive  assault 
by  firms  controlling  the  access  to  those  re- 
sources. 

2.5  Substantial  technological  and  produc- 
tion resources  can  be  found  within  the  cap- 
tive segment  of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  in- 
dustry (firms  which  embed  their  semicon- 
ductor production  in  their  own  end-prod- 
ucts), especially  at  AT&T  and  IBM.  These 
firms  depend,  however,  on  the  same  materi- 
als and  equipment  industries  used  by  the 
merchant  segment,  and  the  captive  finns' 
product  focus,  determined  by  their  internal 
device  needs,  may  match  only  partially  DoD 
needs.  They  have  not  been  significant  sup- 
pliers of  devices  to  the  defense  prime  con- 
tractor community.  Further,  as  production 
and  design  capabilities  move  increasingly 
overseas,  even  these  organizations  may 
become  dependent  on  overseas  suppliers. 
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2.6  Acquisition  of  specific  devices  or  mate- 
rials from  foreign  sources  for  defense  vppU- 
cations  is  not  a  critical  problem  as  long  as 
the  U.S.  has  the  luiowledge  and  resources  to 
substitute  domestic  sources  in  a  timely  fash- 
Ion  should  the  supply  of  foreign  products 
and  technology  be  interrupted.  However, 
this  substitution  is  possible  only  if  it  can  in 
fact  be  accomplished  within  the  time  avail- 
able and  does  not  impoverish  U.S.  capabili- 
ties in  other  Important  areas. 

2.7  Even  more  critical  is  the  possible 
movement  of  electronic  device  and  system 
capabilities  to  overseas  locations  from 
which  the  Soviet  Union  can  readily  access 
the  technology.  In  that  case,  the  U.8.  could 
lose  the  considerable  margin  of  advantage  it 
holds  over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  this  critical  area 
of  technology— and  upon  which  it  relies  to 
offset  quantitative  military  disadvantages. 

2.8  In  light  of  the  conclusions  above,  con- 
tinued availability  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  most  teclinologically  advanced 
products  will  be  dependent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  domestic  leading  edge  technology 
development  and  production  base  capable  of 
timely  supply  of  defense  needs.  This  avail- 
ability is  by  no  means  assured.  Therefore, 
action  must  be  taken  to  retain  an  adequate 
domestic  production  base  to  meet  defense 
needs. 

2.9  In  order  to  retain  needed  infrastruc- 
ture for  such  "downstream"  industries  as 
those  of  computers  and  telecommunica- 
tions, which  supply  DoD  needs,  action  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  a  strong  base  of  exper- 
tise in  the  technologies  of  device  and  circuit 
design,  fabrication,  materials  refinement 
and  preparation,  and  production  equipment. 

2.10  While  semiconductor  technology  is 
essential  to  modem  defense,  DoD  accounts 
for  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  world  semi- 
conductor market  by  sales  dollars  and  about 
three  percent  by  quantity.  This  asymmetry 
between  the  criticality  of  Department  of 
Defense  needs  and  the  relatively  small  im- 
portance of  DoD  business  to  the  industry 
implies  that  specific  govenunent  action  is 
Justified  (and  needed)  to  support  the  gov- 
enunent's  own  requirements. 

2.11  The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
requires  extensive  qualification  and  testing 
of  the  semiconductor  devices  it  procures  and 
pays  a  sutwtantial  premium  for  the  proce- 
dures and  accompanying  documentation.  By 
procuring  the  highest  quality  parts  commer- 
cially available  for  selected  applications,  as 
opposed  to  imposing  militarized  hardware 
specifications,  savings  could  be  selectively 
derived.  The  use  of  this  approach  must  obvi- 
ously be  tailored  to  the  specific  application 
including  consideration  of  its  operating  en- 
vironment. 

3.0  CUKRKHT  STATUS  OP  THX  IKDUSTRT  AHD 
PUTUKE  TRSISS 

3.1  Market  shares 
lilgure  2  summarizes  market-share  data 
for  the  worldwide  merchant  semiconductor 
industry.  Data  are  included  for  DRAMs,  the 
most  Important  commodity  product,  as  well 
as  for  other  semiconductor  devices.  Since 
almost  all  Japanese  semiconductor  produc- 
ers are  vertically  integrated  firms  which  in 
addition  sell  devices  to  other  companies, 
while  few  of  the  U.S.  vertically  integrated 
firms  sell  any  (or  many)  devices  to  others, 
data  is  Included  only  for  merchant  produc- 
ers. This  measure  is  of  most  relevance  to  the 
Department  of  Defense's  circinnstance.  (A 
"merchant"  supplier  is  one  which,  as  op- 
posed to  a  captive  producer,  sells  integrated 
circuits  for  incorporation  into  the  end-prod- 
ucts of  others.) 


3.1.1  Status  and  Trends 

The  UJS.  share  of  the  worldwide  merchant 
semiconductor  market  has  declined  steadily 
over  the  past  decade  from  nearly  60  percent 
In  1975  to  less  than  50  percent  in  1985.  Esti- 
mates for  1986  indicate  a  further  decline  to 
below  45  percent.  Japan's  share  of  the 
market  over  the  same  period  has  increased 
from  20  percent  in  1975  to  40  percent  in 
1985  and  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  45  per- 
cent In  1986,  thereby  siupassing  the  U.S. 
share  for  the  first  time.  If  captive  as  well  as 
merchant  products  are  Included  in  the  data, 
the  UjS.  share  has  declined  from  67  percent 
in  1975  to  50  percent  in  1986,  while  Japan's 
share  has  grown  from  25  percent  to  39  per- 
cent. In  the  critical  area  of  DRAM  produc- 
tion, the  U.S.  share  has  declined  from  near 
100  percent  to  less  than  5  percent  for  mer- 
chant producers.  The  rise  in  Japanese 
market  share  has  t>een  at  the  expense  of 
both  E^u-opean  producers  and  American 
merchant  (i.e.,  semiconductor-chip-only) 
producers.  Again,  it  is  tliis  latter  ^roup 
which  supports  most  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  needs. 

The  U.S.  merchant  producers'  share  of 
the  worldwide  semiconductor  market  has 
decreased  by  almost  twenty  percent  over 
the  last  four  years.  The  loss  to  American 
captives  is  primarily  in  non-commodity  and 
proprietary  products,  while  that  to  the  Jap- 
anese is  in  the  technologically  pivotal  com- 
modity memory  market  and  other  growing 
commodity  products.  The  threatened  loss  of 
the  entire  commodity  semiconductor  busi- 
ness by  the  UJS.  merchant  producers  has 
put  these  companies  at  significant  risk.  The 
seriousness  of  this  risk  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  as  noted  at>ove,  in  slightly  over  a 
decade  the  VS.  share  of  the  most  advanced 
generation  of  DRAM  has  fallen  from  near 
100  percent  to  less  than  5  percent. 

3.1.2  Reasons  for  market-share  trends 

The  loss  in  market  share  of  U.S.  firms  is 
in  fact  attributable  principally  to  their  loss 
of  the  liigh-volume  DRAM  business.  Ameri- 
can merchant  producers  are  no  longer  able 
to  develop  and  produce  in  the  U.S.  low- 
price,  reliable  DRAMs  in  a  time  scale  neces- 
sary to  achieve  significant  market  penetra- 
tion. Although  actions  by  Japan,  leading  to 
early  government  support  of  semiconductor 
development  and  allegedly  explicit  and  im- 
plicit trade  barriers,  including  the  use  of  re- 
strictive exchanges  of  products  among  indi- 
vidual Japanese  firms  and  "dumping."  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
that  country,  changes  in  these  policies  by 
themselves  will  not  solve  the  problems  that 
beset  the  VS.  semiconductor  industry. 

The  major  reason  for  the  relative  inad- 
equacy of  technology  development  in  the 
U.S.  vis-a-vis  that  In  Japan  has  been  the  dif- 
ference in  the  industriail  practices  and  struc- 
ture of  the  two  countries.  Japanese  compa- 
nies have  invested  a  larger  fraction  of  sales 
in  plant  and  equipment  (approximately  3b 
percent  vs.  20  percent)  than  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant companies  every  year  from  1970 
through  1985.  Japanese  Industry  has  also,  in 
percentage  terms,  consistently  outspent  U.S. 
industry  in  Research  and  Development  (ap- 
proximately 13  percent  vs.  10  percent).  In 
the  U.S.  as  profits  disappeared,  so  did  re- 
search and  development.  In  contrast,  in  the 
most  recent  semiconductor  recession,  Japa- 
nese firms  Increased  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  even  at  a  time  when  it 
elected  to  cut  back  somewhat  on  capital  Im- 
provements. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Japanese  R&D  investment  has  primarily 
been  in  technology  development  with  a 
long-term  payoff,  while  that  which  Ameri- 


can firms  call  "R&D"  (for  tax  purposes)  is 
usually  the  design  and  development  of  new 
products  intended  to  t>e  placed  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  the 
"R&D"  investment  of  the  VS.  merchant 
firms  may  well  provide  little  direct  bads  for 
long-term  growth. 

■  A  major  reason  underlying  the  success  of 
the  Japanese  semiconductor  effort  is  their 
effective  combining  of  both  competitive  and 
cooperative  R&D  activities.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  technology,  cooperative  ar- 
rangements which  avoid  duplication  are 
often  employed,  many  of  them  uiKler  the 
coordinating  leadership  of  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (MTTI)  or 
Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (NTT).  In 
the  application  of  the  resulting  technology 
to  products,  the  companies  compete  fierce- 
ly. Even  within  a  single  company,  competing 
parallel  efforts  are  supported  and  the  win- 
ning solution  adopted.  In  contrast,  in  the 
U.S.  less  funding  is  available,  and  coopefa- 
tive  programs  are  only  now  beginning  to 
appear. 

Differences  between  U.S.  and  Japanese 
economic  practices  which  contribute  to  dif- 
ferences in  investment  practices  include 
(among  many  other  factors  ranging  from 
the  cost  of  labor  to  ciurency  exchange  rate): 

1.  Industry  Structure 

2.  Cost  of  Capital 

3.  Access  to  Capital 

4.  Necessary  profitability  levels 

1.  The  semiconductor  industry  structure 
In  Japan  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  in  the  U.S.  Virtually  all  of  the  Japa- 
nese firms  that  sell  semiconductor  products 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant producers  and  are,  besides,  twth  verti- 
cally integrated  and  horizontally  diversified. 
It  can  be  argued  that  vertical  Uitegration 
provides  a  stimulus  for  advanced  product 
development  as  well  as  a  Justification  for 
the  support  of  internal  manufacturing  capa- 
bility. The  major  Japanese  companies,  such 
as  NEC,  Hitachi,  and  Toshiba,  can  consume 
up  to  twenty  percent  of  their  own  produc- 
tion, which  contributes  to  internal  econo- 
mies of  scale,  guarantees  a  threshold  use  of 
facilities,  and  provides  a  testing  ground  for 
new  designs  and  concepts.  Importantly,  it 
also  provides  a  degree  of  staying  power  in 
periods  of  downturn  in  a  given  market 
sector.  The  U.S.  captive  firms  do  not  have 
an  equivalent  in  the  U.S.  since  they  do  not 
sell  their  integrated  circuite  to  other  sys- 
tems manufacturers  and  represent  a  much 
narrower  spectrum  of  technology  than  the 
Japanese  merchant/captive  suppliers  as  a 
group. 

2.  Cost  of  capital  In  the  U.S.  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  Japan  for  a  period  of 
several  years  Ui  the  early  1980's.  Indirect  fi- 
nancial influences,  including  management 
readiness  to  borrow  for  capital  expansion 
and  R&D,  stockholder  perception  of  finan- 
cial soundness,  profitability  required  to 
meet  interest  payments,  etc..  have  had  im- 
portant impacts. 

3.  Access  to  capital  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  dominant  concern  for  the  managers 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  semiconductor  firms, 
at  least  in  their  best  years;  for  example,  in 
the  profiUble  years  of  1983  and  1984  many 
merchant  semiconductor  producers  retired 
considerable  amounts  of  their  long-term 
debt. 

4.  The  profitability  as  a  proportion  of 
sales  of  U.S.  firms  generally  must  be  higher 
than  that  of  Japanese  firms  If  they  are  to 
survive  because  the  UJS.  firms  must  com- 
pete for  capital  in  the  open  marketplace. 
Naturally,  having  a  higher  percentage  of 
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•nltelile  for  R*D  ind  capital  expan- 
M  li  tbe  oaae  for  Japanew  producen, 
lead  to  oompetlttve  advantages  In  the 
ind  RAD-inteoiive  aemioonductor 
K»kleuce  that  Japanese  R4d>  ex- 
psndttiuas  are  primarily  in  the  "lone-term 
raward"  catevnr  lies  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  iHTKyM*"!  technology  pursued  in 
that  country  at  the  expense  of  near-term 
new  product  designs. 

In  tbe  large  Japanese  companies,  diversity 
aOows  capital  expansion  and  R&D  to  pro- 
eeed  even  in  periods  of  recession.  Within  a 
dtveiaified  '•~T»»y  the  non-semiconductor 
liiiiiiiiws  may  rmas  siitwi'f*"*  the  semicon- 
ductOT  iMistneaMS.  The  capital  markets  in 
tbe  ITJS.  perform,  to  some  extent,  this  sup- 
porting role  since  in  bad  times  money  may 
be  borrowed.  Tbe  Japanese  vs.  American 
practloe  in  accounting  for  repayment  of 
such  internal  vs.  external  loans,  and  the 
efftat  of  recourse  to  capital  martuts  on 
f^»»»^paiiy  ownership  and  control  (leading  to 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  U.S.  merchant 
**<»tip»ny  managers  to  seek  outside  funding 
even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so)  are  also  im- 
portant in  understanding  the  role  of  size 
and  diversity  in  the  growth  of  Japanese 
semlcofxluctor  producers. 

When  technology  moves  as  fast  as  it  does 
in  the  semiconductor  Industry,  the  timeli- 
ness of  introduction  of  a  new  technology  Is 
Impmtant  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
competitive  edge.  A  six-month  lag  can  be  de- 
cisive in  a  key  market  such  as  DRAM  pro- 
ductlan.  Japanese  firms  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  now  are  able  and  willing 
to  introduce  high-quality,  reliable,  device 
technology  into  the  market  faster  than  can 
UjS.  firms.  This  can  have  important  implica- 
tions ss  vertically  Integrated  Japanese  firms 
with  leading  technology  enter  the  market 
for  end-use  products  which  depend  for  their 
uniaueness  on  the  availability  of  the  most 
advanced  semiconductors.  The  computer  in- 
dustry is  but  one  example  of  such  a  sector. 
3.2  TeAnolon  ttahu  and  trend* 
TUde  I  summarises  the  current  technical 
position  of  the  XJB.  semiconductor  industry 
relative  to  that  of  Japan,  as  well  as  predict- 
ed changes  in  this  position  based  upon 
present  trends.  The  n.S.  appears  to  be 
"behind"  Japan  in  more  areas  than  those  in 
which  it  is  ahead,  and  is  not  gaining  ground 
in  technologies  important  to  the  future. 
VS.  producers  are  Increasingly  becoming  In- 
capable of  producing  the  hi^est-technolo- 
gy  producte  with  sufficient  quaUty  in  high 
volumes  and  with  the  timeliness  required  to 
achieve  profitability  by  American  capital- 
market  standards. 

3.2.1  Technoton  tummarie* 
Japan  exhibits  a  clear  and  increasing  lead 
in  most  tUieon  jnodmet  technotogie*,  with 
tbe  exception  of  design-intensive  custom 
logic  and  microprocessors.  In  the  latter 
^oducts.  and  particularly  in  33-bit  micro- 
liiiiiissiiiii.  however,  the  U.S.  lead  is  being 
reduced  by  Japanese  collaboration  gains  in 
design  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  software  ex- 
pertise. In  addition  to  pure  technology 
levels,  real  as  well  as  perceived  differences 
in  quality  between  n.8.  and  Japanese  prod- 
ucts have,  since  a  comparison  by  a  VS.  firm 
of  the  rellablUty  of  DRAlfs  in  the  late 
ltnv»,  accounted  for  differences  in  sales. 
Japanese  firms  have  traditionally  devoted 
greater  priority  to  product  quaUty  than  VS. 
firms  and  this  has  had  a  substantive  impact 
in  the  marketplace.  Continuous  efforts  by 
U.8.  merchants  to  improve  their  products 
since  tbe  initial  study  have  produced  consid- 
erable improvement  in  DRAlIs.  but  equivo- 
cal results  in  other  products. 


In  nonsilicon  product*,  such  as  compound 
semiconductor  optoelectronics  and  fast  digi- 
tal technologies,  and  particularly  in  optoe- 
lectronic integrated  circuits,  tbe  VS.  also 
trails  Japan.  The  VS.  currently  maintains  a 
lead  in  linear  compound  semiconductor  IC 
te(Auiology,  largely  because  of  military  in- 
terest in  fast  and  radiation-hard  circuits  for 
satellite  and  radar  applications. 

In  most  proceuing  equipment,  much  of 
which  may  be  used  for  either  silicon  or  com- 
pound semiconductor  production,  VS.  tech- 
nology is  on  a  general  level  with  Japan's,  al- 
though Japan  is  pulling  ahead  in  key  areas 
as  a  result  of  large  technology  development 
programs  applicable  to  device  manufacture. 
The  relative  technologies  position  of  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  according  to  one  study,  are 
summarized  in  Table  1. 

X2.2  Reason*  for  technolom  trend* 

Much  of  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  in  current  and  predicted  technol- 
ogy attainment  may  be  explained  by  eco- 
nomic factors  that  affect  the  relative  invest- 
ment levels  in  the  two  countries.  However, 
cultural  differences,  which  are  reflected  in 
employment  and  engineering  practices,  ac- 
count for  a  part  of  the  relative  success  of 
Japan  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  high- 
technology  areas.  In  the  VS.,  these  differ- 
ences are  apparent  in: 

1.  Lower  productivity; 

2.  Demand  for  a  higher  wage  base: 

3.  Occasional  lower  standards  of  quality; 

4.  An  adversarial  relationship  among  man- 
agement, labor,  academla  and  government: 

5.  Neglect  of  the  technical  manpower 
base. 

Further,  engineering  practice  in  Japan 
differs  considerably  from  that  In  the  U.S. 
and  is  related  to  the  length  and  consistency 
of  employment  of  Japanese  engineers.  In 
Japan,  many  specific  engineering  tech- 
niques are  learned  in  the  company,  where 
engineers  can  acquire  a  deep,  but  narrow, 
expertise.  Company  Identification  brings 
about  an  emphasis  on  quality  of  product, 
and  engineers'  experience  is  efficiently  uti- 
lized through  long-term  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  perceived  importance  of  mass 
production  at  all  stages  of  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  design  processes  ensures  ef- 
ficient production  of  even  the  newest  de- 
vices. Ironically,  U.S.  government  procure- 
ment policies  which  have  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  reducing  cost  have  had  the  unin- 
tended effect  of  further  stimulating  VS. 
suppliers  to  procure  abroad. 

3.3  Effect*  on  upstream  industries 

Upstream  industries  are  those  which 
supply  products  to  semiconductor  device 
manufacturers.  Including  manufacturers  of 
high-purity  chemicals,  and  sUloon  wafer 
suppliers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  upstream  Industries  is  that  which  sup- 
plies semiconductor  manufacturing  equip- 
ment (SME).  Any  commodity  semiconductor 
manufacturer  must  utilize  the  latest  SME  in 
order  to  remain  competitive. 

The  VS.  has  been  losing  market  share  in 
SBCE  markets  even  more  rapidly  than  in 
semiconductor  devices.  In  the  early  lOTO's, 
the  U.S.  owned  greater  than  90  percent  of 
the  international  market.  By  1986.  this  had 
decreased  to  a  market  share  of  less  than  SO 
percent.  The  U.S.  SME  industry  is  highly 
desegregated  with  several  medium-size  and 
many  small  companies,  and  is  very  vulnera- 
ble to  competition,  i.e.,  its  staying  power  la 
limited  in  comparison  with  its  largely  inte- 
grated Japanese  competitors. 

Semiconductor  manufacturers  require  do- 
mestic SME  suppliers  and  these  suppliers. 


in  turn,  require  the  presence  of  a  large  do- 
mestic market  for  their  products  in  order  to 
stay  in  business.  Neither  can  exist  with  a 
large  foreign  dependency  because  that  da- 
pendency  provides  an  avenue  for  foreign 
competitors  to  deny  access  to  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  and  to  essential  sources  of 
revenue.  Thus  the  revitaliiation  of  tbe  UJB. 
SME  industry  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  semiconductor  technology  competi- 
tiveness. 

3.4  Effect*  on  downstream  induttries 

Downitream  indu*trie*  are  those  which 
use  the  products  of  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. These  products  are  now  pervasive  in 
almost  all  industries,  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  are 
the  telecommunications,  control,  and  com- 
puter industries. 

A  strong  domestic  semiconductor  industry' 
is  a  prerequisite  to  a  strong  position  in  these 
downstream  industries  since  the  ability  to 
perform  competitive  services  and  sell  com- 
petitive products  depends  upon  access  to  the 
most  advanced  semiconductor  devices.  Since 
the  superiority  of  U.S.  military  forces  de- 
pends upon  superior  intelligence,  command, 
and  control  systems  to  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  force  application,  foreign  domi- 
nation of  the  computer,  communication  and 
control  industries  would  have  very  profound 
implications  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Further,  the  pervasiveness  of  these  down- 
stream Industries  in  a  modem  economy  im- 
plies that  such  dominance  could  be  a  major 
threat  to  the  overall  economic  health  of  the 
United  States  in  the  decades  ahead. 

3.S  Effect*  on  Human  SkiOa  and  Retource* 

Toung  people  are  not  easily  attracted  to  a 
field  if  no  domestic  industrial  base  exists  in 
that  field  upon  which  to  build  a  career.  A 
competitive  semiconductor  industry  is 
therefore  essential  in  order  to  attract  the 
Individuals  necessary  for  maintaining  a  com- 
petitive technology  base  in  the  area.  Fur- 
ther, the  reservoir  of  human  skills  and  ex- 
pertise developed  in  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry is  necessary  not  only  for  this  indus- 
try, but  also  for  new  and  perhaps  not-yet-ln- 
vented  industries  related  to  it.  These  skills 
cannot  be  retained  and  developed  in  acade- 
mla alone. 

4.0  RXCOmiXIfDATIOMS 

4.1  The  U.S.  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  foreign  sources  of  microelectronics 
hardware  and  technology  to  meet  its  de- 
fense needs  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
help  this  country  recapture  and  retain  lead- 
ership in  semiconductor  manufacturing 
technology.  To  do  so,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Defense  take 
the  f ollowtaig  specific  actions. 

1.  Support  the  eetablUhment  of  a  Semicon- 
ductor Manufacturing  Technologv  Imtitute 
which  would  develop,  demonstrate,  and  ad- 
vance the  technology  base  for  efficient, 
high-yield  manufacture  of  advanced  semi- 
conductor devices,  and  to  provide  facilities 
for  production  of  selected  devices  for  DoD 
needs.  Such  an  institute  could  have  an  im- 
portant impact  not  only  on  DoD  but  in  the 
commercial  market  as  well  when  member 
firms  transfer  technology  to  their  own  ap- 
plications. The  initial  capitalisation  of  the 
Institute  by  Its  industrial  members  would  be 
on  the  order  of  $250  million,  and  support  of 
approximately  $200  million  per  year  for  five 
years  would  be  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  is  the  principal  and  most 
crucial  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force. 

a.  The  DoD  should  stimulate  the  industry 
to  help  itself  through  the  above  Institute  by 


facilitating  the  formation  of  an  industry 
consortium.  The  stimulus  could  take  the 
form  of  »wnii*i  contracts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  selected  production  processes, 
equipment,  materials,  and  devices.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  Institute  would,  in  turn,  satis- 
fy certain  DoD  needs. 

b.  A  permanent  Institute  staff  would  be 
supplemMited  by  committed  personnel  on 
loan  for  extended  periods  by  the  participat- 
ing comiMuiies.  The  loaned  staff  would  lead 
the  transition  of  information  and  experi- 
ence f  nnn  the  Institute  to  their  own  compa- 
nies. 

c.  The  64  megabit  DRAM  represents  an 
appropriate  technology  upon  which  the  In- 
stitute could  foctis  its  efforts  for  the  devel- 
ofHnent  of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. Focus  needs  to  be  placed  on  achiev- 
ing quantum  advancements,  one  of  which 
would  be  to  produce  a  means  of  adding  com- 
petitive manufacturing  capacity  In  smaller 
increments  of  output  which  would  in  Uim 
be  less  demanding  of  Investment  capitaL 

d.  The  consortium  would  work  with  the 
U.S.  Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Equip- 
ment industry  to  develop  and  test  new 
equipment  in  a  production  environment  to 
confirm  Its  suitability  for  high  volume  pro- 
duction by  a  variety  of  producers. 

e.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  facilitat- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  advanced  manufac- 
turing process  developed  by  the  Institute 
into  the  mantifacturlng  lines  of  its  member 
organizations. 

f.  In  order  to  demonstrate  high-volume 
low-cost  manufacturing  capability,  the  con- 
sortium would  l>e  required  to  sell  the  ad- 
vanced products  it  produces  In  limited  num- 
bers in  the  competitive  market. 

g.  Initial  capitalization  may  be  made  by 
direct  investment  by  the  participating  com- 
panies, by  a  low-interest  govemment-badced 
loan,  or  a  variety  of  other  alternative  mech- 
anisms. 

h.  The  Department  of  Defense  would 
assign  its  own  researchers  to  the  facility 
staff  and  would  have  the  right  to  a  limited 
share  of  the  production  output  to  fill  its 
own  needs. 

L  Membership  would  be  constrained  to 
firms  having  beneficial  ownership  in  the 
VS. 

2.  Establish  at  Eight  Universities  Centers 
of  Excellence  for  Semiconductor  Science 
and  Engineering  built  upon  current  NSF, 
DOD,  and  commereial  consortium  pro- 
grams, to  devise,  develop,  and  demonstrate 
new  and  innovative  approaches  to  device 
design  and  manufacturing  that  lower  costs 
and  Improve  performance  and  quality.  Cost 
of  this  program  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  about  (50  million  per  year. 

In  addition  to  research  and  development, 
these  centers  would  promote  the  training  of 
highly  qualified  students  who  would  become 
the  foundation  of  a  continuing  excellence  in 
semiconductor  manuf actiuing  expertise. 

3.  Increase  DOD  spending  for  research 
and  development  in  semiconductor  materi- 
als, devices,  and  manufacturing  infrastruc- 
ture by  about  25  percent  per  year  for  four 
years.  The  cost  of  this  increase  will  be  $60 
million  in  the  first  year,  growing  to  $250 
million  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  program 
should  be  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  approaches  to  integrated  circuit 
manufacture  that  lower  cost  and  improve 
quaUty  and  performance. 

In  addition,  support  of  the  Strategic  Ma- 
terials Initiative  now  being  considered  by 
the  DOD  is  recommended.  This  focus  on  a 
broad  range  of  materials  opportunities  is 
complementary  to  proposals  made  herein. 


4.  Provide  a  source  of  discretionary  funds 
to  the  Defense  Department's  semiconductor 
suppUers  to  underpin  a  healthy  Industrial 
research  and  development  program.  The 
cost  of  this  activity  should  be  about  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  and  should  be  restricted  to 
work  directly  related  to  semiconductor 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  funds  would  fill  the  same  critical 
role  for  the  semiconductor  suppliers  as  does 
Independent  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense's  prime  contrac- 
tors. 

5.  E*tabli*h  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  Clovemment/Indu*tni/Univer*ity 
forum  for  temiconductors  to  provide  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  assessment  of 
the  atwve  program  and  to  facilitate  Joint 
action  on  problems  of  semiconductors  re- 
search, development,  and  production  of  spe- 
cific interest  to  national  defense.  Cost  of 
this  recommendation  to  DoD  should  be 
about  $200  thousand  per  year,  principally 
for  administrative  costs. 

This  Forum  should  continually  assess  the 
state  of  the  domestic  microelectronics  tech- 
nology base;  competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 
semiconductor  industry;  education  and  re- 
search in  related  fields;  and  effectiveness  of 
this  and  related  government  programs. 

Due  to  the  national  Importance  of  the 
semiconductor  industry's  competitiveness  to 
the  nation's  economy  as  a  whole,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  advisory  group  be  estab- 
lished under  OSTP.  to  Include  representa- 
tives from  NASA,  DOE,  DOD,  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation,  and  other 
appropriate  organizations,  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  strategy  for 
legislative,  administrative,  and  management 
action  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  the 
export  of  semiconductor  manufacturing  and 
technology  leadership.  Representatives  of 
industry  and  academla  should  be  Included 
either  as  full  members  or  as  advisors.  Devel- 
opment of  such  a  strategy  would  have  broad 
implications  since  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try is  the  keystone  of  the  growing  informa- 
tion Industry,  which  Itself  could  be  a  key- 
stone of  the  twenty-first  century  economy. 

The  pace  of  advancement  of  semiconduc- 
tor technology  is  such  that  an  entire  new 
generation  of  key  devices  is  Introduced 
every  two  to  three  years.  The  current  posi- 
tion of  the  overall  U.S.  merchant  semicon- 
ductor industry  Is  concluded  to  be  very  ten- 
uous in  terms  of  present  manufacturing  ca- 
pability. Steps  to  preserve  its  viabUity  must 
be  taken  with  dispatch. 

Thk  Skcrktakt  op  Dxrxifsx. 
Wathington,  DC.  April  «,  1987. 
Memorandum  for  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition. 
Subject:  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force 
on  Semiconductor  Dependency. 

The  attached  report  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board  Task  Force  on  Semiconductor 
Dependency  has  concluded  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  technical  superiority  in 
semiconductor  manufacturing  and  will  soon 
become  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
these  devices  if  action  is  not  taken  now. 

The  causes  of  the  current  semiconductor 
industry  decline  are  complex  and  sympto- 
matic of  trends  In  the  American  industrial 
base  In  general.  Other  Industry  sectors  such 
as  steel,  textiles,  bearings  and  machine  tools 
are  suffering  similar  dilemmas.  The  Defense 
Department  Is  dependent  upon  many  of 
these  industries  for  commodities  that  are  es- 
sential to  oiu-  national  security. 

The  Department  must  develop  an  indus- 
trial base  management  strategy,  in  concert 


with  the  President's  Competitiveness  Initia- 
tive, to  promote  innovative  methods  that 
will  help  restore  leadership  and  manufac- 
turing excellence  In  Industries  which  are 
critical  to  our  national  security.  The  essence 
of  our  approach  must  recognize  that  tecfcui- 
cal  superiority  Is  a  common  element  to  botb 
defense  requirements  and  commercial  com- 
petitiveness. Because  of  the  importance  of 
these  Issues,  immediate  action  Is  necessary. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  issue 
and  am  strongly  supportive  of  the  thrust  of 
the  D6B  report  which  states  that  state-of- 
the-art  semiconductors  are  a  linchpin  in  our 
defense  posture.  They  provide  the  techno- 
logical edge  we  need  to  overcome  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  our  potential  adver- 
saries. A  solution  to  this  problem  has  the 
highest  priority. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  prepare  lmmydiat,e- 
ly,  as  Indicated  in  the  attached  implemoita- 
tion  plan,  an  action  plan  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  DSB  should  be  reviewed  along  with 
any  other  courses  of  action  which  will  pro- 
vide the  most  expeditious  means  of  resolv- 
ing this  issue.  Contributions  from  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  Industry  should  be  strong- 
ly considered.  Please  provide  me  a  status  on 
your  progress  In  60  days. 

Actions  RsquntsD  pok  iMPLmzMTATioii 
This  list  summarizes  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment actions  required  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  and  ad- 
dress the  overall  issues  of  declining  U.S.  in- 
dustrial base  competitiveness. 

A.  snacoNDUCToa  MAirarACTUKiiic 

TVCHIfOLOGT  IICITIATIVK 

The  DSB  made  the  Following  ReoHnmen- 
dation:  Support  the  establishment  of  a 
Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Technology 
Institute  which  would  develop,  demonstrate 
and  advance  the  technology  base  for  effi- 
cient, high-yield  manufacture  of  advanced 
semiconductor  devices,  and  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  production  of  selected  devices  for 
DoD  needs.  Such  an  Institute  could  have  an 
important  Impact  not  only  on  DoD  but  In 
the  commercial  market  as  well  when 
member  firms  transfer  technology  to  their 
own  applications. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DoD: 
DUSD(R&AT)  wlU  prepare  a  plan  of  action 
and  milestones  for  a  program  to  re-establish 
semiconductor  manufacturing  excellence  in 
our  domestic  Industrial  base.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  DSB's  recommendation 
for  a  manufacturing  Institute  but  final 
course  of  action  arlll  consider  all  alterna- 
tives. 

B.  mnvxRsrrr  ckkters  poa  Kxcuxorcx 

The  DSB  made  the  Following  Recommm- 
datlon:  Establish,  at  eight  universities.  Cen- 
ters of  Excellence  for  Semiconductor  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  built  upon  curr«it 
NSF,  DoD,  and  commercial  consortium  pro- 
grams, to  devise,  develop,  and  demonstrate 
new  and  Innovative  approaches  to  device 
design  and  manufacturing  that  lower  costs 
and  Improve  performance  and  quality. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DoD:  The  IMrector. 
DARPA  develop  a  plan  which  specifies  the 
technical  and  management  approaches  and 
recommend  approiHlate  funding  levels  and 
funding  alternatives  for  the  establishment 
of  Centers  of  Excellence.  The  Director, 
DARPA  will  examine  the  need  for  Industrial 
as  well  as  university  Centers  of  Excellence. 
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c.  ncHMOLOOT  a«ai  ruHBmo  pok 
■xmoomocioKS 


"me  D6B  OBMle  the  Following  Recommen- 
dktlan:  Increaae  DoD  ipendins  for  reaemrch 
and  devetopmoit  In  semiconductor  materi- 
ak.  devioea.  and  manufacturtni  infrastruc- 
ture by  about  26  percent  per  year  for  four 
yean. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DoD: 
DnSDdiAAT)  will  review  the  Services'  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  program  and  prepare 
an  InvMtment  strategy  which  emphasizes 
high  leverage  technology  thrusts  and  prioii- 
ttaes  key  technology  areas  such  as  semicon- 
ductor mtit^'^*'-  devloea  and  manufacturing 
tnfraiAructure. 

D.  DIBCBXnOK«aT  MkB  FOB  DOD 

gnacoHDiicToa  parts  svppuzas 
The  D6B  made  the  Following  Recommen- 
dation: Provide  a  source  of  discretionary 
funds  to  the  Defense  Department's  semicon- 
ductor suppliers  to  xmderpin  a  healthy  in- 
dustrial research  and  development  program. 
This  activity  should  be  restricted  to  work  di- 
rectly related  to  semiconductor  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defmae. 

Action  to  be  TtkKD.  by  DOD:  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Logistics)  will  review  the  need  for.  and  ac- 
tions required  to  provide,  discretionary 
funds  to  DOD  semiconductor  suppliers. 

K.  OOD/mDUSTHT/UHIVEHSrrY  FORUJi 

The  DSB  made  the  Pollowing  Recommen- 
dation: Establish  under  the  Department  of 
Defoise  a  Govemment/Industry/University 
forum  for  semlcmductors  to  provide  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  assessment  of 
the  above  program  and  to  facilitate  Joint 
action  on  problems  of  semiconductor  re- 
search, development,  and  production  of  si>e- 
dfic  interest  to  national  defense. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DOD:  The  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 
Advanced  Technology)  will  establish  and 
chair  a  Govemment/Industry/University 
f(»vm         for         semiconductors.  the 

DUSDCRAAT)  will  develop  an  agenda, 
invite  participants,  and  provide  periodic  re- 
porting. 

p.  NATIOIIAL  ADVISORY  GROUP  OH 
SnaCORDUCTOR  FOUCT 

The  DSB  made  the  Following  Recommen- 
dation: Due  to  the  national  importance  of 
the  semiconductor  Industry's  competitive- 
ness to  the  nation's  economy  as  a  whole,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  national  advisory 
group  be  established  under  OSTP.  to  in- 
clude represenUtives  from  NASA,  DOE,  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  organizations, 
to  formulate  a  comprehensive  and  coherent 
strategy  for  legislative,  administrative,  and 
management  action  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  the  export  of  semiconductor  manu- 
facturing and  technology  leadership.  Repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  academia  should 
be  included  either  as  full  members  or  as  ad- 
viaora.  Development  of  such  a  strategy 
would  have  broad  implications  since  the 
semiconductor  Industry  is  the  keystone  of 
the  growing  infonnation  industry,  which 
will  Itself  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DOD:  The  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 
Advanced  Technology)  will  initiate  discus- 
sions with  other  government  agencies  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  esUbllshing  an  ad- 
visory group  as  recoDomended. 

G.  TBCHHICAL  FLAH 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  DOD:  The  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 


Advanced  Technology)  will  coordinate  the 
above  actions  and  develop  any  additional  ac- 
tions deemed  appropriate  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security  needs  are  met.  These  actions 
will  be  Incorporated  in  the  overall  technical 
plan  that  addresses  the  semiconductor  prob- 
lem. 
R.  nronsTRiAL  basi  nAMACKifKirr  stratigy 
Action  to  be  Taken  by  DOD:  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Logistics)  will  develop  an  Industrial  base 
management  strategy  which  will  develop  in- 
novative methods  to  help  restore  competi- 
tiveness to  those  Industries  which  are  criti- 
cal to  national  security.  The  industrial  base 
management  strategy  and  the  semiconduc- 
tor technical  plan  should  be  complementa- 
ry. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10, 1987] 

U.S.  Chip  Ijidosihy's  Gloomy  Foturr 
(By  Mark  Potts) 

StnnrrvALX,  Calif.— In  Silicon  Valley,  the 
signs  of  change  are  everywhere.  Most  of 
them  say,  "For  Rent." 

This  high-technology  center  50  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco  has  been  battered  by 
competition  from  Japan  and,  until  recently, 
by  a  slump  in  sales  of  semiconducters— the 
thumbnail-sized  chips  of  sUicon,  packed 
with  electronic  circuitry,  that  are  the  brain 
cells  of  modem  business  equipment,  con- 
sumer electronics  goods,  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  military  weapons. 

According  to  the  American  Hectronics  As- 
sociation. 25,000  jobs— about  9  percent  of 
the  total— disappeared  from  the  semicon- 
ductor Industry  between  the  beginning  of 
1985  and  this  year,  and  Daniel  Klesken,  an 
industry  analyst  at  Montgomery  Securities 
in  San  Francisco,  estimates  that  companies 
in  the  Industry  lost  a  total  of  $2  billion  in 
1985  and  1986. 

And  that  may  just  be  the  prelude  for.  an 
industry  that  holds  a  key  to  the  nation's 
future  technological  leadership,  economic 
prosperity  and  national  security. 

Industry  officials  and  analysts  say  that 
despite  a  recent  improvement  in  chip  sales, 
the  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  is  burdened 
with  problems  so  serious  and  fundamental 
that  its  decline  may  be  irreversible. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  we  see  a  trend 
that  we've  all  seen  before  in  this  country. 
Semicoductors  is  on  exactly  the  same  glide 
slope  as  steel  and  automobiles  and  others 
have  been  before  it,"  said  Norman  R.  Augus- 
tine, president  of  Bethesda  defense  contrac- 
tor Martin  Marietta.  Augustine  also  chaired 
a  Defense  Science  Board  task  force  on  semi- 
conductors, organized  by  the  Pentagon,  that 
recently  concluded  that  the  U.S.  military 
could  soon  be  forced  to  depend  on  foreign- 
made  chips  to  run  the  Increasingly  electron- 
ic war  machine. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  urgency  on  this 
matter."  Augustine  said.  "Time  Is  nmning 
out.  and  I  really  don't  think  we're  going  to 
like  the  world  were  living  in  20  years  from 
now  If  we  don't  address  this  problem." 

"There  are  business  problems,  there  are 
technology  problems,  there  are  cultural 
problems,  and  they're  all  going  to  have  to  be 
addressed,"  said  Larry  Sumney,  president  of 
Semiconductor  Research  Corp..  a  North 
Carolina-based  analysis  group.  '"There  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  that  unless  major 
things  are  done,  [American  chip  makers! 
can't  survive  the  way  they  are  now." 

Not  everyone  is  so  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  semiconductor  industry.  John 
F.  Akers,  chairman  and  president  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.— which  Is 


a  major  manufacturer  of  chips  for  its  own 
uae— says  he  believes  the  American  chip  in- 
dustry can  remain  competitive  over  the  long 
term  if  it  moves  aggreaalvely  to  modernize 
and  hold  down  costs.  However,  he  said.  "If 
the  industry  doesn't  execute  very  well .... 
there  are  a  number  of  other  people  out 
there." 

The  warning  echo  the  cries  of  alarm  that 
have  been  sounded  repeatedly  in  Silicon 
Valley  for  the  past  decade,  since  the  first 
big  wave  of  Japanese  chips  landed  on  Amer- 
ican shores.  But  the  current  warnings  have 
registered  with  Congress  and  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  imposed  an  unpreci- 
dented  $300  million  in  penalty  tariffs  on 
Japanese  electronic  products  this  year  after 
finding  that  Japan  was  engaged  In  unfair 
competition  in  semiconductor  sales. 

A  high-level  administration  task  force  is 
now  trying  to  determine  whether  the  na- 
tion's semiconductor  industry  is  Indeed  in 
mortal  danger  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
economic  and  national  security  conse- 
quences. 

"Integrated  circuits  are  the  crude  oU  of 
this  industry,  and  we  can't  let  them  [Japan] 
control  the  crude  oil."  said  Anthony  B.  Hol- 
brook,  president  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices 
Inc.,  one  of  Silicon  Valley's  largest  chip 
makers. 

To  many  industry  officials  and  analysts, 
the  semiconductor  chip  means  as  much  to 
the  nation's  well-being  as  did  natural  re- 
sources, like  iron,  timber,  coal  and  water,  in 
the  early  industrial  age. 

But  leadership  in  the  semiconductor  field 
depends  not  upon  having  plenty  of  natural 
resoiuties.  but  on  the  ability  to  master  the 
complex,  painstaking  and  costly  technology 
used  to  design  and  manufacture  chips. 

Today's  semiconductor  chips  are  the  off- 
spring of  one  of  the  great  postwar  inven- 
tions, the  transistor.  In  1947,  a  trio  of  Bell 
Laboratories  scientists  demonstrated  that  a 
small  strip  of  semiconducting  material  could 
perform  the  same  electronic  tasks  as  the 
vacuum  tubes  that  were  used  then  in  radios, 
radars  and  primitive  computers.  They  could 
convert  a  wavelike  radio  signal  into  the 
direct  current  used  to  operate  radio  speak- 
ers, for  instance,  or  switch  an  electrical  ciu-- 
rent  on  and  off. 

Semiconductors  get  their  name  because 
they  lie  halfway  between  conductors  and  in- 
sulators in  their  ability  to  carry  an  electric 
current.  The  flow  of  electricity  through  a 
semiconductor  material  can  be  precisely 
controlled  by  altering  the  material's  chemi- 
cal make-up.  Because  semiconducting  mate- 
rials are  solid— like  silicon,  refined  from 
common  sand— they  do  not  break,  bum  out 
or  radiate  excessive  heat — defects  of  the 
tubes  they  replaced. 

Scientists  learned  how  to  crowd  more  and 
more  circuits  and  electronic  switches  onto 
the  tiny  wafers  of  silicon.  The  result  are 
semiconductor  chips— the  miniature  adding 
machines  and  memory  banks  that  carry  out 
calculations  and  "yes-or-no"  logical  prob- 
lems at  the  rate  of  a  billion  steps  per 
second. 

Given  the  microscopic  scale  of  semicon- 
ductors, the  manufacturing  process  requires 
incredible  care.  The  circuits— a  thousandth 
of  a  millimeter  wide— are  "printed"  on  the 
silicon  using  a  photographic  etching  process 
akin  to  the  printing  of  photographs  from 
negatives. 

The  equipment  Is  expensive,  bringing  the 
cost  of  a  chip  production  plant  above  $150 
million.  But  the  care  and  skUl  of  the  opera- 
tors, and  the  shrewdness  of  business  plan- 
ners, is  even  more  important,  said  Charles 
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Ferguson  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  an  analyst  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry.  In  this  latter  area,  in  particu- 
lar, Japanese  manufacturers  have  forged  a 
formidable  lead  over  their  American  rivals, 
he  said. 

Companies  that  can  get  their  hands  on 
the  newest,  highest-performance  chips  can 
use  that  advantage  to  create  superior  prod- 
ucts. So  a  loss  in  leadership  In  semiconduc- 
tor technology  spells  trouble  for  a  broad 
range  of  American  manufacturers  and  high- 
tech  companies  that  depend  on  chips,  Fer- 
guson said.  "American  industry  must  have 
access  to  world-class  semiconductor  technol- 
ogy to  compete  effectively,  and  this  requires 
a  technically  competitive  domestic  industri- 
al base,"  he  said. 

Experts  are  largely  in  agreement  on  what 
is  needed  to  ensure  American  competitive- 
ness in  the  semiconductor  field: 

Closer  cooperation  on  research  and  devel- 
opment within  the  industry,  sanctioned  and 
supported  by  the  federal  government. 

Additional  government  funding  of  re- 
search efforts. 

Changes  in  tax  laws  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment  and  technology  for 
the  industry. 

Greater  opportunities  for  American  semi- 
conductor companies  to  compete  In  the  Jap- 
anese market. 

An  end  to  the  alleged  "dumping"  of  Japa- 
nese chips  on  the  world  market  at  prices 
below  production  costs. 

Until  a  decade  ago,  it  seemed  inconceiv- 
able that  American  semiconductor  compa- 
nies would  need  help  of  any  kind.  The  chip 
industry  was  bom  in  Silicon  VaUey  in  the 
nJd-1950s,  and  the  United  States  quickly 
came  to  dominate  it. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  Japanese  have 
caught  up,  taking  advantage  of  their  manu- 
facturing ability,  a  banking  system  that 
favors  industrial  investment,  anci— until 
I98S — an  undervalued  yen  that  made  Japa- 
nese products  relatively  cheaper  than  simi- 
lar American  products. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  Japan's  share 
of  the  world  semiconductor  market  siu-- 
passed  that  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Defense  Science  Board  study,  and 
Japan  now  is  expected  to  widen  its  lead  on 
the  U.S.  industry. 

While  American  companies  have  managed 
to  hang  onto  a  lead  in  production  of  more 
complex  specialized  semiconductor  chips, 
Japanese  manufacturers  dominate  the  high- 
volume  production  of  simpler,  standardized 
chips — gaining  essential  experience  in  ad- 
vanced production  technology  in  the  proc- 
ess, experts  note. 

And  now  the  American  technological  edge 
in  custom  chips  is  slipping  as  the  large  Japa- 
nese electronics  conglomerates  apply  their 
economic  muscle  and  production  skUls  in 
this  area,  analysts  say.  "The  lead  is  clearly 
narrowing— if  there  is  a  lead  anymore,"  Au- 
gustine said.  "The  lead  has  probably  shifted 
to  the  Japanese  in  most  areas  of  semicon- 
ductor technology." 

The  Japanese  have  captured  other  key 
parts  of  the  business,  some  of  them  even 
more  fundamental  than  the  chips  them- 
selves. Most  high-quality  silicon  now  comes 
from  Japan,  for  instance,  and  a  Japanese 
company,  Kyocera.  controls  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  for  the  ceramic 
materials  used  to  package  chips  of  all  kinds. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  the  J^>anese 
have  taken  over  the  business  of  making  ma- 
chines that  manufacture  semiconductors- 
such  as  the  mulUmUllon-dollar  machines 
that  print  circuits  on  siUcon.  Many  analysts 


consider  this  domination  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor equipment  market  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant threat  to  the  American  chip  industry. 

"We  have  not  executed  well  as  an  industry 
in  the  manufacturing  arena,"  said  Gary 
Arnold,  vice  president  for  finance  at  Nation- 
al Semiconductor  Corp..  Silicon  Valley's 
largest  chip  maker.  "If  we  preserve  the 
semiconductor  base  and  lose  the  equipment 
base,  we  stand  to  lose  the  competitive  edge." 

Industry  executives  and  analysts  fear  that 
as  long  as  Japan  controls  the  manufacturing 
technology,  it  can  keep  the  United  States  in 
second  place  in  the  chip  industry  by  being 
slow  to  sell  manufacturing  equipment  to 
American  firms.  Given  the  speed  with  which 
semiconductor  technology  changes,  any  lag 
in  manufacturing  capabilities  can  be  critical, 
experts  say. 

"Tou  could  see  where  an  industrial  com- 
plex offshore  that  controlled  the  equipment 
industry  would  always  be  selling  equipment 
to  the  world  one  generation  behind."  Arnold 
said. 

"Typically,  the  Japanese  companies,  the 
[chip]  makers,  get  first  call  on  their 
output."  Holbrook  said  of  the  Japanese 
equipment  companies.  "Without  that  ad- 
vanced equipment  in  the  U^S.,  we're  afraid 
that  well  fall  behind  on  the  technology,  be- 
cause that  equipment  and  the  technology 
are  related." 

The  immediate  outlook  for  the  U.S.  chip 
industry  is  somewhat  brighter,  however, 
thanks  to  a  pickup  in  orders,  a  revival  of 
personal  computer  sales,  the  decline  of  the 
dollar  in  comparison  to  the  yen,  and  the 
Reagan  administration's  tough  stance 
toward  Japanese  chip  producers. 

The  most  closely  watched  industry  meas- 
ure—the book-to-bill  ratio,  which  measures 
the  ratio  of  new  orders  to  existing  ship- 
ments—climbed to  1.21  in  March,  its  highest 
level  in  nearly  three  years.  For  most  of  the 
slump,  the  book-to-bill  rate  was  stuck  below 
1.000.  meaning  that  companies  were  ship- 
ping more  chips  than  they  were  replacing 
with  orders. 

The  semiconductor  industry  is  cautiously 
elated  about  the  current  rebound.  But  ana- 
lysts wam  that  the  good  times  could  be  illu- 
sory—a brief  fling  before  the  underlying 
problems  permanently  cripple  the  industry. 

"It  is  short  term,  meaning  that  it  doesn't 
change  the  long  term  at  all,"  said  Ferguson, 
who  warned  that  "the  next  recession  will 
probably  kill  a  number  of  the  largest  U.S. 
firms  in  the  industry,  because  they  Just 
don't  have  what  it  takes." 

The  industry  hopes  to  prove  that  prophe- 
cy wrong,  however.  Industry  officials  say 
the  downturn  taught  surviving  companies 
how  to  run  more  efficiently. 

And  the  Reagan  administration's  actions 
to  stop  Japanese  dumping  of  chips  also  will 
help  "level  the  playing  field,"  as  industry 
officials  put  it.  In  addition,  the  semiconduc- 
tor makers  are  trying  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  their  Industry  that  they  hope 
will  guarantee  their  long-term  survival. 

The  industry  has  proposed  a  cooperative 
effort  called  Sematech,  short  for  Semicon- 
ductor Manufacturing  Technology,  which 
would  pool  manufacturing  know-how  and 
provide  many  of  the  advantages  of  scale  en- 
joyed by  the  much  larger  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor makers.  Participating  companies 
would  be  able  to  draw  on  Sematech's  devel- 
opments of  use  in  their  manufacturing  fa- 
culties. 

"Sematech  is  our  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether, to  band  together  to  assure  that  we 
have  the  manufacturing  technology  in  place 
on  an  ongoing  twsis  to  remain  competitive," 


Holbrook  said.  "By  handing  together.  veYe 
able  to  put  more  resources  Into  that  are*." 

Details  of  Sematech  still  are  being  Iruked 
out,  but  it  is  expected  to  include  a  request 
for  a  large  commitment  of  government 
funds,  in  addition  to  a  significant  relaxatimi 
of  antitrust  laws  to  allow  the  companies  to 
cooperate. 

In  the  current  charged  climate,  industry 
executives  are  increasingly  optlniistic  that 
political  hurdles  can  be  overcome  and  that 
Sematech  wiU  become  a  reality.  "I'm  hope- 
ful Sematech  will  go,"  said  Robert  N.  Noyce, 
one  of  the  co-inventors  of  the  integrated-dr- 
cuit  chip  and  the  vice  chairman  of  Intel 
Com.,  one  of  the  largest  American  semicon- 
ductor makers.  However,  he  added.  "I  think 
we  have  a  lot  of  political  ground  to  cover,  in 
terms  of  selling  the  idea  to  the  people  to 
whom  it  has  to  be  sold." 

Other  proposals  to  help  the  industry  are 
originating  in  Washington.  The  most  de- 
tailed proposal  is  that  made  by  the  Defense 
Science  Board  task  force,  which  focused  on 
the  damage  a  weakened  semiconductor  in- 
dustry could  do  to  national  security,  in  addi- 
tion to  economic  and  competitiveness  rami- 
fications. "The  task  force  believes  that  it  is 
imperative  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  take  action  to  activate  the  long-term  via- 
bility of  a  U.S.  semiconductor  industry 
which  can  at  least  meet  critical  defense 
needs."  Augiistine  warned  In  the  report's 
letter  of  submission. 

The  task  force  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Technology 
Institute,  Jointly  funded  by  the  industry 
and  the  Defense  Department.  It  also  called 
for  increased  spending  by  the  Pentagon  on 
research  and  development  and  education  of 
electronic  engineers  to  help  the  Industry. 

The  semiconductor  Industry  also  Is  getting 
attention  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House,  indicating  to  industry  executives  and 
analysts  that  a  broad-based  consensus  on 
helping  chip  makers  is  possible. 

"I  think  the  feder&l  government  is  sensi- 
tized 10  the  problem,"  Sumney  said. 
"Whether  or  not  the  bureaucracy  can  deal 
with  the  problem  fast  enough  In  this  time- 
frame to  help  the  industry  deal  with  the 
problem  is  the  question.  ...  I  think  the 
wheels  are  turning  in  the  right  direction." 

Regis  McKenna,  the  marketing  expert 
who  helped  launch  many  of  Silicon  Valley's 
most  important  companies  and  who  has 
become  a  sort  of  sage  of  the  industry,  sug- 
gests that  the  attention  now  being  paid  to 
the  semiconductor  Industry's  plight  could 
force  a  rethinking  and  reordering  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  policy  similar  to  the  effect 
the  space  shuttle  disaste'  had  on  national 
space  policy. 

"Maybe  the  semiconductor  industry  Is  the 
Challenger.  Maybe  we're  saying  we're  losing 
something  that  was  near  and  dear  to  Amer- 
ica," McKenna  said. 

"It  has  been  the  star  shining  in  our  tech- 
nological future,  and  perhaps  its  problems 
will  wake  us.  We  see  signs  of  it  waking  up 
Congress,  of  waking  up  the  administration. 
...  If  It  serves  that  purpose,  then  It  will  be 
very  good  for  us." 

Skmatech  Prjcss  STATnairT,  May  12. 1087 
Good  aftem(x>n.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
you  accepted  our  invitation  to  Join  us  f o    a 
discussion  of  the  next  phase  of  our  SEMA- 
TECH project. 

I  am  Charles  E.  Sporck.  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  National  Semicon- 
ductor Corporation. 
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I  am  ipnat^tnt  to  y«>u  today,  however,  on 
bebalf  a<  the  SemloaDdiictor  Industry  Aoo- 
T<y*««»  of  which  I  am  chainnan  of  the 
■lai  fliw  eommlttee  appointed  by  the  board 
9t  dincton  to  develop  a  plan  for  SEMA- 

I  beUeve  that  all  of  you  are  acquainted 
vtth  aMMATECB  and  the  reaacma  for  it,  so 
I  win  limply  touch  on  thoae  a^wta  to  put 
todays  ai'"""*"*"**"*  In  penpective.  Then 
I  win  iMiJigt  our  operational  and  fundins 
rj«M  and  open  thli  meetinc  for  queattcma. 

8BIIATBCB  repceeenU  the  collecUve 
thtaiktiM  of  this  industry.  As  oompeUtors  we 
battle  for  markets  and  mica,  but  in  our 
desiie  to  see  this  Industry  succeed  we  stand 
united.  In  that  apteit.  I  have  asked  these 
jtPirtltfw  to  Join  me  here  to  aarist  with  the 
aiHwen  to  your  questlaos:  8anf ord  L.  Kane. 
Ttoe  pnaldent— taMtastry  operations.  Oeno^ 
Teehmflocy  Dlvlskm.  IBM;  Robert  N. 
Noyoe.  vice  chairman  of  the  board.  Intel 
Oofpocatlon:  and  William  N.  Sick,  executive 
vice  jiifirtrnt.  Texas  Instr\mients.  Inc. 

Ai  you  know,  semiconductor  technology  is 
the  keystone  of  the  information  ace.  of  our 
nation's  eoonomy  and  ite  defoise  strategy. 
It  paces  advances  in  critical  sciences  and  in- 
dustries and  is  strategically  and  economical- 
ly vital  to  America's  int«ests  now  and  in 
thefntnre. 
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The  memben  of  the  Semiconductor  In- 
dustry Assffflati""  sre.  today,  addressing 
*K»t  laaue.  We  are  imidementing  SEBCA- 
IVCH.  our  plan  to  re-establish  America's 
leadeiahip  in  manufacturing  technology. 

SEMATBCH  calls  for  an  unprecedented 
dMiee  of  cooperation  from  every  member  of 
this  industry  inrhHling  equipment  manuf ac- 
turen  and  mr*~^«''  suppliers,  as  well  as 
semiconductor  producers  and  users. 

Its  suooeas  wHl  dqtend  on  the  consent  and 
support  of  the  govonment. 

And.  it  win  require  the  investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  industry 
and  government  for  research  and  devel(4>- 
moit  that  ultimately  wm  benefit  all  Ameri- 
nyw  A  $3S0  million  operation  and  funding 
pi«n  has  been  approved  for  SEMATjn^tl. 
ArraovKD  sosonss  PLAH 
The  SIA  Board  of  Directors  today  unani- 
mously approved  the  operating  and  funding 
plans  for  8EMATBCH.  Today,  we  begin  the 
implementation  of  our  business  plan. 

^th  this  bold  decision,  the  n.S.  semicon- 
ductor industry  planted  a  stake  in  the 
ground  that  tdls  the  world  that  we  are 
united  In  our  determination  to  lead  the  In- 
dustry that  we  invented. 

snuncH's  musiok 
SEMATBCH's  mission  is  to  drive  the  de- 
vdopment  of  future  generation  semiconduc- 
tor processes,  materials,  tools,  and  test 
equipment;  to  denumstrate  this  technology 
in  a  prove-in  manufacturing  facility;  and  to 
tranafer  this  knowledge  to  member  compa- 
nies. 

SEMATBCH  wiU  develop  strong,  support- 
ive relatlonsliips  with  UJ3.  equipment  and 
material  support  industries  to  help  assure 
future  competitiveness  for  the  entire  domes- 
tie  samioanductor  industry. 

SEMATBCH  will  also  develop  strong  rela- 
tlonfhtiM  with  govonment-sponsored  agen- 
dea  and  laboratories,  and  with  imlversitles 
and  research  liMtltutes  in  its  development  of 
new  semioonductor  manufacturing  technol- 


Tbe  direction  for  this  development  will  be 
worked  out  in  strategic  plamilng  workshops 
whose  partidponts  win  be  the  best  scientific 
minds  that  our  country  has  to  offer.  They 


will  create  the  technology  roadmaps  for  the 
processes,  systems,  test  vehicles,  materials 
and  equipment  that  SEMATECH  will  devel- 
op. 

SEMATBCH  will  emphasize  envinmmen- 
tal.  health  and  safety  concerns  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  processes  and  equipment. 

SKMATXCH  OraaATIOHS 

The  SEMATECH  facility  will  operate 
around  the  cIocIl.  seven  days  a  week  to  simu- 
late real-world,  high-volume  conditions. 

SEMATECH  will  not  produce  commercial 
lutxlucts.  Instead,  our  product  will  be 
knowledge  for  our  members  to  use  in  their 
own  facilities  to  produce  commercial  prod- 
ucts. 

The  manufacturing  technology  will  be 
transf eratde  as  individual  modules  or  as  a 
total  system.  We  will  emphasise  automation 
and  producUon  flexibility.  Both  are  critical 
to  the  next  generation  of  extremely  com- 
plex and  customized  chips. 

We  will  also  focus  on  the  sciences  of  pro- 
duction such  as  sub-micron  lithography, 
deposition,  advanced  materials,  etching,  epi- 
taxy and  ion  implantation.  Major  advances 
in  these  technologies,  along  with  automa- 
tion and  integration  of  manufacturing  Into 
a  single  flexible  system,  will  drive  us  to  our 
goal  of  high-volume,  cost-effective  manufac- 
turing at  one-half  micron  geometries  by  the 
next  decade. 

When  we  meet  our  goals,  we  will  achieve 
manufacturing  parity  with  our  most  agres- 
sive  competitor  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
and  regain  the  lead  soon  thereafter. 

TKCHHOLOGT  KXCHANGS 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  lies  in  the  effective  transfer 
and  application  of  the  technology  developed 
by  SEMATECH.  ActuaUy,  it  will  be  a  two- 
way  information  flow.  Not  only  will  the  SE- 
MATECH development  teams  regularly  feed 
their  findings  to  the  member  companies, 
but  it  is  expected  that  any  Improvements 
made  by  the  member  comi»nies  on  SEMA- 
TECH developments  will  be  relayed  back 
for  incorporation  into  the  SEMATECH  pro- 
gram. 

OROAnZATIOH  STRnCTUHK 

The  organizational  structure  will  consist 
of  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  par- 
ticipants, a  chief  executive  officer,  a  presi- 
dent who  is  also  the  chief  operating  officer, 
a  viee  president  of  R&D,  a  vice  president  of 
manufacturing,  and  a  vice  president  of  ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  we  will  have  a  di- 
rector of  competitive  strategies  and  a  direc- 
tor of  quality  and  reliability.  A  national  ad- 
visory council  and  a  technical  advisory 
board  will  provide  advice  and  counsel  to 
management.  The  SIA  board  of  directors 
has  been  named  as  the  interim  board  of  di- 
rectors for  SEMATECH.  The  permanent 
board  will  be  named  at  a  later  date. 

The  people  who  join  the  SEMATECH 
team  will  be  among  the  best  in  their  fields. 
To  be  choeen  to  work  at  SEBCATECH  will 
be  an  honor  rivaling  any  that  science  or  in- 
dustry have  to  offer. 

nHAHCIAl.  R»QOI«KlUB«T8 

Not  only  is  the  an  amlbitious  undertaking, 
it  is  also  an  expensive  proposition.  If  tech- 
nology leadership  were  not  expensive,  there 
would  not  be  a  need  for  SEMATECH.  But  it 
is  costly,  too  much  so  for  a  single  company, 
or  even  an  industry  the  size  of  ours,  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden.  We  project 
annual  costs  of  approximately  $250  million 
a  year.  We  expect  to  enlist  the  broadest  pos- 
sible base  of  financial  support  to  include 
semiconductor     manufacturers,     materials 


suppliers,  wiaipment  manuf  acturera.  users, 
and  the  VS.  government. 

We  see  the  fhiMirfai  contributions  for  this 
research  project  as  being  split  roughly  50/ 
50  between  Industry  and  government  with  a 
sunset  provision  that  limits  government  par- 
ticipation to  six  years.  None  of  the  govern- 
ment money  would  flow  to  individual  com- 
panies, or  be  used  to  cover  operating  losses, 
or  expenses,  of  individual  firms. 

We  begin  canvassing  the  Industry  for 
funds  Immediately. 

imssToms 

We  have  set  some  milestones  for  this 
project  that  you  may  be  interested  in: 

We  begin  immediately  with  technology 
workshops  to  define  the  technology  road- 
maps  for  SEMATBCH: 

We  begin  the  search  for  a  CEO  and  COO 
immediately  and  expect  to  have  the  man- 
agement team  selected  this  stunmer. 

We  also  begin  the  search  for  a  facility  and 
expect  to  have  the  site  selected  this 
summer 

We  will  assign  a  start-up  team  within  the 
next  few  weeks  to  continue  the  development 
of  SEMATECH; 

We  expect  to  have  the  funding  commit- 
ments in  place  by  September. 

We  plan  to  have  initial  staffing  in  place, 
to  occupy  the  facility,  to  begin  work  on 
process  architecture  and  unit  processes,  and 
to  begin  ordering  equipment  this  fall; 

We  wHl  name  the  technical  advisory  board 
and  a  permanent  SEMATECH  board  in  par- 
aUel  with  the  funding. 

Now,  let  us  have  your  questions. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  be  back  over  the  coming  days 
with  further  discussions  about  the 
enormous  importance  of  this  industry 
to  our  manufacturing  base  overall 
going  well  beyond  defense  to  the  Job 
in  the  country. 

I  Just  quickly  remind  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  electronics  indus- 
try is  now  the  largest  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  Jobs,  far  outnumbering  the  auto  in- 
dustry and  the  steel  industry  put  to- 
gether and  Is  an  area  for  the  future, 
one  in  which  we  have  very,  very  signif- 
icant challenges  and  great  opportunity 
if  we  are  willing  to  creatively  meet 
that  challenge. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 


JAPAN:  A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO  ON 
DEFEafSE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  on  a  subject  vital  to  two 
of  the  critical  issues  facing  the  first 
session  of  the  100th  Congress:  trade 
and  national  defense.  At  this  Juncture, 
United  States-Ji4>anese  relations 
embody  both  elements  of  this  debate. 

Recently.  Mr.  President,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  published  a  commentary  I 
prepared  on  Japan's  defense  spending 
and  its  imi>act  on  our  common  security 
and  America's  defense  burden  in  the 
Pacific.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rccors  at 
this  point. 


"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Racxnm,  as  follows: 
Jurur.  A  Loifo  Wat  to  Go  on  Daraiiss— It 

UcKs  Aixns'  BimsKR  as  Edok  to  DomHAR 

Mambitlaci 

(By  Ted  Stevens) 

Modem  Japan's  unprecedented  economic 
success  masks  a  terrible  vulnerability.  Be- 
cause of  that  coimtry's  meager  commitment 
to  defense,  it  is  incapable,  according  to  de- 
fense planners,  of  fending  off  even  a  moder- 
ate military  incursion  for  more  than  48 
hours. 

Aa  a  result,  much  of  the  financial  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  Japan's  interests  and 
responding  to  the  Soviet  buildup  in  that 
region  of  the  world  has  fallen  onto  the 
United  States.  Many  Americans  question 
our  role  in  the  defense  of  a  nation  as 
wealthy  as  Japan.  It's  a  legitimate  concern 
that  has  become  increasingly  troublesome 
in  the  light  of  declining  American  defense 
budget. 

For  years  many  Americans  have  believed 
the  myth  that  Japan  cannot  assume  more 
respoiislbillty  for  its  own  defense  because  of 
constitutional  restrictions  that  were  im- 
posed after  World  War  II.  The  familiar  ar- 
gument that  the  West  insisted  on  such  re- 
strictions to  prevent  Japan's  return  as  a 
world  military  power  has  been  used  time 
and  again  to  defuse  criticism  of  Japan's  de- 
fense efforts. 

In  fact.  Japan's  defense-spending  limita- 
tion is  self-imposed.  The  government's  deci- 
sion in  1976  to  limit  defense  spending  to  1% 
of  its  gross  national  product  was  designated 
not  only  to  mute  domestic  critics  of  renewed 
militarism  but  also  to  i>er8uade  Japan's 
allies  that  it  would  not  return  to  isolation- 


The  Japanese  asserted  that  the  1%  formu- 
la, which  linked  defense  expenditures  to 
economic  growth,  was  adequate  to  meet 
Japan's  share  of  the  defense  burden  and  to 
keep  pace  with  Soviet  military  capabilities. 
This  sssertlon  has  not  withstood  the  test  of 
time. 

Japan's  defense  budget  of  $22  billion  for 
1987  is  1.004%  of  the  country's  projected 
gross  national  product.  Its  major  Western 
allies  spend  much  larger  portions— 5%  to 
6%— of  their  GNP  on  defense.  The  U.S.  de- 
fense budget  this  year,  for  example,  is  $290 
billion— about  6%  of  our  nation's  economic 
output. 

With  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world,  Japan  dedicates  only 
$100  per  capita  each  year  to  defense.  The 
United  States  spends  10  times  as  much,  or 
about  $1,000  per  capita  aimually.  Our  allies 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
with  an  average  per-capita  income  lower 
than  Japan's,  spend  $500  to  $600  per  capita 
annually. 

If  Ji^ian  spent  a  percentage  of  its  gross 
national  product  comparable  to  what  its 
Western  allies  spend,  its  1987  defense 
budget  would  total  $60  biUlon  to  $70  biUion. 
or  three  to  four  times  the  current  level. 

The  recent  effort  to  persuade  Japan  to  in- 
crease its  defense  spending  is  driven  not 
only  by  the  desire  to  see  that  country  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  its  own  defense, 
but  also  by  concern  over  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  deployments  Japan  has  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  changing  conditions  in  its  region 
of  the  world. 

Since  Japan's  1%  formula  was  devised  in 
the  mld-19T0s,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased its  presence  in  the  Pacific  region 
and  now  deploys  53  divisions  in  the  Soviet 


Far  East  and  Siberia.  It  also  has  brousht 
Backfire  bombers  and  S8-20  medium-range 
missiles  east  of  the  Urals,  and  has  deployed 
a  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Pacific  that  is  larger 
than  the  U.S.  Navy  worldwide. 

To  reqMnd  to  this  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to 
take  on  larger  commitments.  Ten  years  sgo 
we  were  winding  down  our  Pacific  presence 
in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Now  we 
maintain  a  military  force  of  55,000  person- 
nel in  Japan,  not  counting  our  naval  forces 
afloat  and  our  forces  deployed  in  South 
Korea. 

Although  the  Japanese  q>end  roughly  $1 
billion  a  year  to  support  our  military  forces, 
they  restrict  that  support  to  construction 
projects  that  greatly  benefit  their  civil  econ- 
omy and  are  repaid  by  our  military  in  the 
form  of  rent. 

The  decision  to  restruct  defense  expendi- 
tures not  only  Jeopardizes  Japan's  ability  to 
defend  itself  but  also  gives  that  nation  a 
major  edge  over  its  Western  allies  in  the 
international  marketplace.  The  United 
States  and  Japan's  other  trading  partners 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage — Japan's 
exports  bear  no  part  of  the  free  world's  de- 
fense burden. 

Prime  Minister  Tasuhlro  Nakasone's 
recent  decision  to  breach  the  1%  spending 
limit,  even  if  Just  barely,  is  a  heartening 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Japanese 
have  thus  cleared  a  psychological  hurdle 
through  the  political  leadership  of  the 
prime  minister  and  the  diplomatic  slcills  of 
our  indomitable  ambassador,  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  has  a  long  way  to 
go  in  the  field  of  defense.  We  must  remain 
alert.  If  Japan's  current  effort  to  increase 
defense  spending  stalls,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  saddled  with  an  inequita- 
ble share  of  the  Pacific  defense  burden. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness  and.  Just  as  im- 
portant, for  the  sake  of  its  own  national  se- 
curity, Japan  must  do  even  more. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  K(r.  President,  I 
bring  this  issue  before  the  Senate 
today  because  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, lii.  Weinberger,  has  recently 
announced  plans  to  travel  to  Japan  to 
discuss  our  mutual  security  relation- 
ship. I  commend  the  Secretary  for  this 
inltiathre. 

Attention  to  our  relations  with 
Japan  has  focused  on  two  concerns; 
trade  and  defense.  The  massive  trade 
imbalance  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  relates  directly  to  the 
existing  security  relationship  between 
our  countries.  The  article  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  addresses  the 
detailed  factors  contributing  to  this 
problem.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
Japan  spends  one-fifth  the  percentage 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense as  does  the  United  States,  and 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  per  capita 
amount  spent  by  our' country  on  de- 
fense. This  permits  the  Japanese  to 
concentrate  their  resources  and  exper- 
tise in  commercial  enterprises,  while 
we  defend  the  sea  lanes  which  carry 
their  llfeblood  of  oil  and  exports. 

Soviet  military  might  in  the  Pacific 
has  steadily  escalated  over  the  past 
few  years,  while  Japanese  expendi- 
tures for  defense  have  remained  con- 
strained by  the  artificial  catt  of  1  per- 


cent of  ONP.  The  Soviet  Padflc  fleet 
today  counts  more  vessels  than  de- 
ployed by  the  United  States  V%vf 
worldwide. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President: 
The  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  today  counts 
more  vessels  than  deployed  by  the 
UJB.  Navy  worldwide. 

One  percent  of  Japanese  ONP  does 
not  address  that  threat.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  introduced  the  Backfire 
Bomber  and  the  8S-20  missile  into  the 
field  in  the  Far  East.  Those  weapons 
threaten  not  only  Ji4>an,  but  my  State 
as  well;  1  percent  of  ONP  does  not  ad- 
dress that  threat.  The  Japanese  pro- 
pose to  slightly  exceed  the  1  percent 
figure  next  year.  Some  point  to  this  as 
a  sign  of  greater  Ji4>anese  responsibil- 
ity for  their  home  defense,  but  I  dis- 
agree with  that  assessment. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  main- 
taining troops  overseas  is  a  heavy  one 
for  the  United  States.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  $560  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  cover  in- 
creasing, unbudgeted  expenses  for  our 
troops  overseas.  The  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  exacerbated  by  the 
trade  deficit,  adds  to  this  obligation. 
These  costs,  incurred  because  of  our 
disproportionate  share  of  Japan's  de- 
fense mission,  continue  to  escalate  due 
to  a  weakened  dollar  suffering  the  ef- 
fects of  Japan's  trade  surplus. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  our  alli- 
ance with  Japan.  Ji^ian  is  an  econcmilc 
superpower.  Super  economic  wealth 
carriers  the  burden  of  global  responsi- 
bilities. I  hope  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense uses  his  time  in  Ji4>an  to  address 
some  of  the  issues. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  work  to 
strengthen  our  partnership  with 
Japan,  a  partnership  based  on  fair 
trade  and  Joint  commitment  to  a 
common  defense.  The  Senate  should 
act  on  these  matters  this  year,  and  the 
success  of  the  President  in  addressing 
these  issues  will  help  define  the  tone 
of  such  legislation.  We  must  carefully 
coordinate  executive  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  our  Nation  has 
consistent  policies— free  trade  and  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  security  re- 
sponsibility. 


REPRESENTATIVE  STEWART 
McKINNET 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Coonecticut, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Natiin.  lost  a 
good  friend  in  Stew  McKlnney.  His 
commitment  to  the  disenfranchised— 
the  poor,  the  siclL,  the  homeless — will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  was  recently  sent  a  heartfelt  trib- 
ute to  Stew  McKlnney,  which  ai/- 
I>eared  in  the  Bridgeport  Poet  and  .lie 
Bridgeport  Telegram.  With  anecdotts 
and  poignant  candor,  it  captures  the 
man  Stew  McKlnney  was  to  u:  alL  I 
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aik  that  thii  tribute  be  printed  In  the 

RlOOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  w  f oUowc 
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It  has  been  aaM.  "A  dylnc  man  needs  to 
die.  M  a  ilaepy  ram  needi  to  sleep." 

VA.  ite|>.  Stewmrt  a  McKlnney  wms  a  man 
with  intuitive  pooeptloa  and  infinite  com- 
pai^nn  Fran  1971  untU  bis  death,  he  rep- 
naented  Connecticut's  4th  District  in  the 
UJB.  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
ootrntrj  netde  in  the  district.  Conversely. 
pockets  of  poverty  exist  in  the  cities.  These 
neisfaborhoods  have  been  Injected  with  the 
^ri^^  which  is  the  placue  of  the  aoth  Cen- 
tuiy— druis. 

Stew  was  deeply  coooemed  about  the 
urban  ghettos  for  a  numl>er  of  reasons,  es- 
pecially because  the  youths  in  these  areas 
are  prey  for  the  human  parasites  who  sell 
drugs.  In  a  sense.  Stew  was  a  Republican 
whose  th*"""y  and  actions  paralleled  those 
of  the  late  Snator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  was  no  phony  pretense  alx>ut  tiim. 
In  cuuveisatlon.  he  was  candid.  Periiaps.  at 
ttmca.  Stew  was  reckless  with  words.  But, 
always,  he  spoke  his  mind. 

Stew  never  feigned  to  be  what  he  was  not. 
He  loved  being  a  congressman.  The  U.S. 
flfiMtr  had  no  appeal  for  him,  nor  did  the 
governorship.  The  gentleman  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  had  a  special  affection  for 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  of  the  Congressman's  life  do  not 
fnHy  reveal  the  nature  of  the  man.  Tes,  he 
dealt  with  international  and  national  issues 
with  intelligence  and  decisivaiess.  Of  equal 
or  more  importance  was  his  genuine  desire 
to  h^  the  disadvantage.  Because  Stew 
IfcKlnney  never  saw  himself  as  a  man  de- 
serving special  treatment,  he  could  visit 
shfitats  for  the  homeless  and  provide  com- 
fort and  encouragement  for  people  cruelly 
trapped  by  fate. 

Always  alert  to  the  possibility  ttiat  he 
might  lie  aide  to  make  life  a  litUe  better  for 
others,  he  obtained  a  raultimiUion-dollar 
grant  last  year  for  the  rebuilding  of  Father 
Panik  Village  in  Bridgeport. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  Congress  for  Rep. 
McKinney  to  cross  the  aisle  and  gather  the 
support  of  DemocraU  for  his  proposals.  The 
IHiblic  good,  not  politics,  dominated  his 
thinking  and  acUons.  His  coUeagues  knew 
this.  Stew  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
the  American  process,  if  not  tinkered  with. 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Not  generally  known  is  the  fact  that  he 
and  the  late  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso  correspond- 
ed regulariy.  Many  of  the  notes  were  writ- 
Vea  by  Ella  when  she  was  bored  during  a 
meeting  in  the  state  Capitol.  Often.  Stew's 
writings  were  done  while  a  long-winded  bu- 
reaucrat or  representative  of  a  special  inter- 
est group  testified  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing. 

BHia,  the  Democrat,  and  Stew,  the  Repub- 
lican, had  much  in  common.  Both  enjoyed 
good  humor  and  had  little  regard  for  practi- 
tioners of  pomposity. 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  and  state  were 
buflt.  He  loved  to  debate,  but  he  did  not 
seek  to  wound.  Badt  hi  the  IMOs,  while  in 
the  Gennal  AsMmbly,  he  made  a  remark 
which  was  repotted  out  of  context.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  auestioned  the  integrity 
of  Gov.  John  N.  Dempaey. 


The  following  morning,  the  legislator 
from  Fairfield  went  to  the  Capitol  early, 
awaited  the  governor's  arrival  and  m»olo- 
glsed  for  any  emtjarrassment  the  reports 
may  have  caused  Gov.  Dempsey.  On  that  oc- 
casion, a  bond  was  formed,  a  friendship  that 
endured,  with  each  man  holding  the  other 
in  high  esteem.  There  was  nothing  superfi- 
cial about  Rep.  McKinney.  When  he  be- 
lieved a  Republican  or  Democratic  president 
was  right,  he  supported  the  chief  executive. 
If  he  disagreed  with  policies  emanating 
from  the  White  House,  he  foUowed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience. 

At  5«,  Steward  B.  McKinney  was  too 
young  to  die.  And  at  56,  he  had  suffered 
from  pain  for  far  too  many  years.  WhUe 
Stew  was  in  his  forties,  a  coronary  bjrpass 
saved  his  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  he  was 
beset  by  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  carry  on.  Insisting 
that  tomorrow  would  be  a  better  day. 

Maybe  he  knew  the  odds  were  against 
him,  but  he  fought  hard  and  was  cheerful  to 
the  end.  During  his  campaign  In  1986,  Stew 
was  open  and  frank.  He  Invited  voters  to 
scrutinize  his  record.  They  did  and  he  won  a 
9th  term.  As  he  traveled  about  the  4th  Dis- 
trict, the  unthinkable  was  thought.  It  might 
be  the  last  campaign  for  the  elected  official 
people  had  come  to  view  as  "Old  Reliable." 

Members  of  the  Congressman's  staff  knew 
people  were  his  first  priority.  This  was  a  re- 
flection of  his  thoughtful  nature,  his  belief 
that  government  exists  to  serve  people,  not 
cause  them  grief.  It  was  an  endearing  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

U.S.  Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKiimey  did  the 
4th  District,  the  entire  atote  of  Connecticut 
and  the  UJS.  Congress  honor  by  devoting 
much  of  his  adult  life  to  public  service. 

He  never  demanded,  or  asked,  or  maneu- 
vered anything  for  himself.  Always,  he  was 
alert  to  the  possibility  of  privately  perform- 
ing an  act  of  kindness.  Sadly,  today  the  old 
saying,  "The  good  die  young, "  rings  true. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  commend  this  brave  hero  for  risk- 
ing his  life  to  save  others.  I  would  also 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  Postal  Record 
concerning  Mr.  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cakkiss  Risks  Lm  ni  Rascux  ArmirT 

Reno.  Nevada  Branch  709  members  are 
proud  to  call  Dennis  Martin  their  brother. 
&(artln.  a  Reno  carrier  for  13  years,  has  per- 
formed several  heroic  actions  while  on  his 
route. 

Most  recently,  he  entered  a  burning  build- 
ing in  response  to  a  man's  desperate  cry, 
"My  wife's  in  there."  A  former  firefighter. 
Martin  knew  enough  to  go  in  low  on  his 
stomach.  He  fought  his  way  to  the  flaming 
bedroom,  before  being  forced  to  turn  bade 

In  the  process,  Martin  received  first- 
degree  bums  on  his  face.  Unfortunately,  the 
woman  died  In  the  two-story  blaze.  Fire  offi- 
cials at  the  scene  credited  him  for  his  brav- 
ery and  the  Postal  Service  honored  him 
with  a  Superior  Accomplishment  Award  and 
$500. 

Just  the  year  before,  Martin  had  jumped 
into  a  runaway  car,  which  had  rolled  out  of 
a  patron's  driveway  and  was  circling  madly 
in  reverse.  He  brought  the  car  under  control 
and  received  a  cash  award  from  the  Postal 
Service. 


DENNIS  MARTIN  HONORED 
Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
a  great  Navadan,  Mr.  Dennis  Martin. 
A  Reno  mail  carrier  for  13  years.  Mr. 
Martin  has  performed  several  heroic 
actions  with  no  apparent  concern  for 
his  own  life.  As  a  former  firefighter, 
he  has  been  trained  concerning  many 
of  the  important  emergency  proce- 
diu'es  necessary  for  saving  someone's 
life. 

Recently,  he  entered  a  burning 
building  in  response  to  a  man's  cry, 
"My  wife's  in  there."  Crawling  on  his 
stomach  to  avoid  the  flames  and 
smoke,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  flam- 
ing bedrtxHn  before  being  forced  to 
turn  back.  Dennis  received  first-degree 
bums  on  his  face.  Unfortunately,  the 
woman  died  in  the  two-story  house, 
but  fire  officials  rightly  credited  him 
for  liis  bravery  and  the  Postal  Service 
gave  tiim  the  Superior  Accomplish- 
ment Award  for  his  noble  deed. 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  that  Mr. 
Martin  risked  his  life.  Last  year,  he 
jumped  into  a  runaway  car,  which  was 
out  of  control  and  circling  around 
someone's  driveway.  He  was  able  to 
safely  bring  the  car  under  controL 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  AND 
INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION 
OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  W. 
HASTEN,  JR. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  »«r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  financial 
statement,  by  Federal  Form  1040,  and 
my  Wisconsin  form  INPR  be  printed 
in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

RobeH  W.  KasUn,  Jr.,  Financial  Statement, 
May  IS,  1987 

Washington,  DC  Home $180,000 

Household     Goods/Personal 

Property 25,000 

Auto  (Ftord  '86  Taurus) 10,800 

Life    Insurance    Policy    (net 

cash  value) 1,500 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  35,245 

Total ~ 252,645 

Uabllitles: 

Pen>etual  American  Federal 

Savings,  Washhigton.  E>C....         95.942 
First      Wisconsin      National 

Bank.  Milwaukee.  WI 105.520 

First      Wisconsin      National 

Bank,  Milwaukee,  WI 6.248 

Charge  cards 2.800 

Miscellaneous  obligations 3.500 

Total .. . 214.010 

Net  worth 38,535 

1986  taxes  paid: 

Federal 34.124 

SUte  (WI) 10,185 

1986  income: 

Senate  Salary  „ 75,100 
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30,000 


Total 105.000 

\3&.  IiroivmuAL  Iroomz  Tax  Returh,  1986 

Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.,  and  Eva  J.  Nlm- 
monsKasten. 

XXX-XX-XXXX;  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nfcom 

Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc,  (attach  Form(8) 
W-2),  1122,168. 

Interest  income  (also  attach  Schedule  B  if 
over  $400),  $853. 

Dividends  (also  attach  Schedule  B  if  over 
$400),  $1,281. 

Exclusion.  4200. 

Subtract  Une  9b  from  line  9a  and  enter 
the  result,  $1,081. 

Taxable  refunds  of  state  and  local  Income 
taxes,  if  any.  from  the  worksheet  on  page  9 
of  Instructions,  $1,528. 

Business  income  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule 
C,  $30,800. 

Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule  D), 
$-3,000. 

Rents,  royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 
trusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E).  $8,045. 

Add  the  amounts  shown  in  the  far  right 
column  for  lines  7  through  22.  This  is  your 
total  income,  $161,475. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  IHCOME 

Moving  expenses  (attach  Form  3003  or 
3903F),  $470. 

Employee  business  expenses  (attach  Form 
2106),  $3,591. 

ERA  deduction,  from  the  worlcsheet  on 
page  12.  $4,000. 

Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when  both 
work  (attach  Schedule  W).  $3,000. 

Add  lines  24  through  30.  These  are  your 
total  adjustments.  $11,061. 

ADJUSTED  GROSS  mCOMB 

Subtract  line  31  from  line  23.  This  is  your 
adjusted  gross  income.  If  this  line  is  less 
than  $11,000  and  a  child  lived  with  you.  See 
"Earned  Income  Credit"  (line  58)  on  page  16 
of  Instructions.  If  you  want  IRS  to  figure 
yoiu'  tax,  see  page  13  of  Instructions, 
$150,414. 

TAX  COMPUTATION 

Amount  from  Une  32  (adjusted  gross 
income),  $150,414. 

If  you  itemize,  attach  Schedule  A  (Form 
1040)  and  enter  the  amount  from  Schedule 
A.  line  26.  $42,208. 

Subtract  line  34a  or  Une  34d,  whichever 
applies,  from  line  33.  $108,206. 

Multiply  $1,080  by  the  total  number  of  ex- 
emptions claimed  on  line  6f  (see  page  14), 
$2,160. 

Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  36  from 
line  35.  Enter  the  result  (but  not  less  than 
zero).  $106,046. 

Enter  tax  here.  Check  if  from  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  X.  T,  or  Z.  $34,124. 

Add  lines  38  and  39.  Enter  the  total, 
$34,124. 

Subtract  line  44  from  line  40.  Enter  the 
restilt  (but  not  less  than  zero),  $34,124. 

Subtract  line  48  from  line  45.  Enter  the 
result  (but  not  less  than  zero),  $34,124. 

OTRXR  TAXIS 

Alternative  minimum  tax  (attach  Form 
6251).  None. 

Add  lines  49  through  54.  This  Is  your  total 
tax,  $34,124. 

PATMEHTS 

Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $27,861. 

Excess  social  security  tax  and  RRTA  tax 
withheld  (two  or  more  employers).  $43. 

Add  lines  56  through  62.  These  are  your 
total  payments.  $27,004. 


KKPUND  OR  AMOUNT  TOU  OWE 

If  line  55  is  larger  than  line  63,  enter 
amount  you  owe.  Attach  check  or  money 
order  for  fuU  amount  payable  to  "Internal 
Revenue  Service."  Write  you  social  security 
number,  daytime  phone  number  and  "1986 
Form  1040"  on  it,  $6,220. 

Wisconsin  Income  Tax 

Hasten,  Jr.  Robert  W.— XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlmmons  Kasten.  Eva  J.— XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FuU-year  resident  of  Wisconsin— husband. 

Part-year  resident  of  Wisconsin  from  Jan- 
uary 29  to  December  31— wife. 

Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.  (from  federal 
Form  1040.  line  7).  $122,168— $121,568. 

Interest  income  (from  federal  Form  1040, 
line  8).  $853-$809. 

Dividends  (from  federal  Form  1040,  line 
9c),  $1,081— $998. 

Taxable  refunds  of  state  and  local  income 
taxes  (from  federal  Form  1040,  line  10), 
$1,528— not  taxable. 

Business  income  or  (loss)  (from  federal 
Form  1040.  line  12).  $30,800— $30,800. 

Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (from  federal  Form 
1040,  line  13  and  14),  $-3.000— $-3,000. 

Roits,  royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 
trusts,  etc.  (from  federal  Form  1040,  line 
18),  $8,045— $8,045. 

Add  Unes  1  through  15,  $161,475— 
$159,220. 

Moving  expenses  (from  federal  Form  1040, 
Une  24),  $470— $470. 

Employe  business  expenses  (from  federal 
Form  1040,  line  25),  $3,591— $3,591. 

IRA  deduction  (from  federal  Form  1040, 
Une  26).  $4,000— $4,000. 

Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when  both 
wo(k  (from  federal  Form  1040,  line  30), 
$3,000— not  deductible. 

Add  Unes  17  thrugh  23,  $11,061— $8,061. 

Subtract  line  24,  column  B  from  line  16, 
column  B.  This  Is  your  Wisconsin  Income. 
$151,159. 

Subtract  line  24,  column  A  from  line  16, 
column  A.  This  Is  your  federal  Income, 
$150,414. 

Divided  line  25.  column  B  by  line  26, 
column  A.  If  the  amount  in  column  B  is 
more  than  the  Amount  In  column  A,  f lU  in 
1.00.  This  is  your  proration  ratio,  $1.0000. 

FiU  in  Wisconsin  income  from  Une  25, 
column  B,  $151,159. 

FiU  In  proration  ratio  from  Une  27, 
$1.0000. 

Subtract  Une  29c  from  line  28.  This  Is  your 
Wisconsin  net  Income,  $151,159. 

Tax.  Find  the  tax  for  amount  on  Une  30 
using  tax  table,  pages  20  through  24, 
$11,442. 

Wisconsin  Itemized  deduction  credit.  FW 
in  Schedule  1  on  page  3  of  Form  INPR. 
$672. 

HOMEOWNZKS 

Property  taxes  paid  on  home  in  1986, 
$1,702. 

Find  credit  from  table,  page  15,  $135. 

Add  Unes  32  through  36,  $807. 

FlU  in  proration  ratio  from  line  27, 
$1.0000. 

Multiply  Une  37a  by  ratio  on  line  37b, 
$807. 

Married  couple  credit.  FiU  in  Schedule  2 
on  page  3  of  Form  INPR,  $450. 

Add  lines  37c  and  38.  This  is  the  total  of 
your  credits,  $1,257. 

Subtract  Une  39  from  Une  31.  If  line  39  Is 
more  than  line  31,  fiU  in  zero  (0).  This  is 
your  net  tax.  $10,185. 

Add  Unes  40,  41,  42c.  and  43,  $10,185. 

Wisconsin  Income  tax  withheld.  Attach 
wage  statement,  $5,458. 


Net  income  tax  paid  to  other  states  on 
Income  earned  while  a  Wisconsin  resident. 
$3,834. 

Add  Unes  45  through  49.  $9,292. 

If  line  50  is  less  than  Une  44.  subtract  line 
50  from  line  44.  This  Is  the  amount  you  owe. 
$893. 


CANADA'S  POLICIES  ON 
AMERICAN  BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  is  considering  leg- 
islation that  would  bar  the  importa- 
tion of  independently  produced  films 
into  Canada  by  non-Canadians.  Its  an- 
nounced purpose  has  a  familiar  ring: 
to  provide  a  culttu'al  benefit  to 
Canada,  and  to  make  sure  that  Cana- 
dians can  make  and  see  their  own 
films.  I  suggest  that  our  friends  to  the 
north  are  using  this  lofty  policy  goal 
to  engage  in  a  tactic  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  and  result,  which  is  to 
benefit  Canadian  private  industry  by 
taking  American  intellectual  property. 

It's  time  to  say  enough  is  enough. 
Canadians  are  intercepting  our  broad- 
cast signals;  they're  interfering  with 
our  publishing  houses;  they're  retrans- 
mitting our  network  feeds;  and  they're 
taking  our  cable  sjrstems  all  in  the 
name  of  cultural  sovereignty.  In  my 
mind  it  has  another  name— unfair 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  by  tampering  with 
the  free  flow  of  ideu  and  expression, 
the  people  of  Canada  are  erecting  a 
short-sighted  barrier  that  will  loom  as 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

While  Government  spokesmen  sug- 
gest that  Canada  fears  cultural  ab- 
sorption, they  are  resorting  to  tactics 
that  are  used  l>y  countries  that  seek 
cultural  isolation.  The  good  people  of 
Canada  enjoy  a  rich  culture  that 
(»nnot  be  compromised  simply  be- 
cause their  people  may  watch  movies 
made  or  distributed  by  non-Canadians. 

If  the  Canadians  really  are  intent  on 
bolstering  their  film  industry,  they 
could  institute  a  box  office  levy  and 
use  the  revenues  to  support  their  cre- 
ative community.  That's  what  they  do 
in  Germany,  Austria.  Portugal,  Fin- 
land. Sweden,  and  France  to  generate 
collectively  some  $97  million  annually. 
But  that's  not  proposed. 

They  covlA  devote  more  resources  to 
training  young  people  in  the  skills  re- 
lated to  filmmaking.  But  that's  not 
proposed. 

They  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  insti- 
tute a  screen  time  quota  which  allo- 
cates a  certain  amount  of  time  per 
year  when  theatres  must  exhibit  films 
produced  locally.  But  that's  not  pro- 
posed either. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  Ideas  are 
being  pn^xtsed  because  the  costs  of 
such  pollciee  would  be  borne  by  Cana- 
dians, not  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  attitude 
is  not  new.  Since  1983,  I  have  been 
trying  to  address  an  issue  involving 
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the  raCnnamiaion  of  TJB.  TV  signals 
by  rr"""«"  cable  systems.  In  essence, 
UJB.  c(H>yrlcht  holders  are  not  com- 
penaited  by  rYT.«i«»ti  cable  systems 
irtien  thoae  systems  retransmit  UjS. 
programs  even  though  V&.  cable  sys- 
tems mmirmsat^  similarly  situated 
<^»i«/H>n  etqjyri^t  owners.  That 
policy  hasnt  sttmMd  XJS.  television 
and  movies  from  being  seen  In  Canada. 
It  hasnt  increased  Canadian  produc- 
tion.  The  policy  has  had  one  effect:  it 
rips  off  American  intellectual  property 
to  the  benefit  of  Canadian  cable  sys- 
tems. 

The  only  thing  that  is  readily  vpvr- 
ent  is  that  Canada  is  erecting  a  trade 
barrier  to  America's  creative  communi- 
ty. The  same  Canada  that  is  seeking  a 
free  trade  agreement  on  <Hie  hand  is 
seeing  to  dose  its  border  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  warii.  I 
say  that  if  it's  free  trade  they  want, 
that's  what  they  give.  The  Canadians 
should  accept  that  with  all  the  bene- 
fits to  whldi  they  look  forward,  come 
some  liabilltiea.  And  if  they  cannot 
acoeiit  that,  they  shoiQd  stop  all  this 
talk  about  that  grade  agreement. 

Ftaially.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to 
my  good  friends  to  the  north  that  if 
they  are  going  to  put  up  trade  bar- 
riers, they  do  so  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  important  commodity  of  all— 
expressions.  Slid  Ideas. 


and  requested  the  F-6E/P.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  system  was  best 
suited  to  their  defense  needs,  and  was 
the  least  costly  to  both  purchase  and 
^w^^intmin  The  purchase  of  the  Israeli 
planes  would  add  an  additional  cost  of 
at  least  $25  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  go  forward 
with  this  sale  of  Jet  aircraft  to  our 
Central  American  neighbor,  Honduras. 
Not  to  allow  the  Hondurans  to  main- 
tain their  air  superiority  is  to  say  to 
Communist  Nicaragua  that  we  are  not 
interested  in  defending  our  democratic 
frioids  in  our  own  back  yard.  Worse 
yet,  it  would  say  to  the  Hondurans 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  a  strong  ally 
of  the  United  SUtes.  This  sale  is  es- 
sential to  meet  defense  responsibil- 
ities, and  to  protect  the  balance  of 
power  in  Central  America. 


SALE  OP  F-^  AIRCRAFT  TO 
HONDURAS 

Mr.  wgTMft  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weA  Presidait  Reagan  notified  Con- 
greas  of  the  intention  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  sdl  12  F-5  fighter  aircraft 
to  the  Central  American  republic  of 
Honduras.  The  F-6  planes  will  not  in- 
troduce a  new  strategic  element  Into 
the  region  since  they  will  merely  be  a 
replacement  for  the  Air  Force's  now 
obsolete  Super  Mystere  fighters.  The 
proposed  package  of  planes,  materiel, 
servloes  and  training  would  require  $75 
mOUon  In  military  assistance  (MAP) 
funding  over  a  4-year  period.  When 
the  P-5's  become  fully  operaticmal.  the 
Hondurans  would  retire  their  ciirrent 
invoitory  of  Super  Mysteres. 

This  sale  of  fighter  aircraft  to  demo- 
cratic Honduras  is  absolutely  essential 
at  this  time,  and  I  cmnmend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  decision  to  sell  the  F-5's. 
Honduran  air  superiority  has  been  a 
key  element  in  the  regional  military 
balance  in  Central  America.  Now,  with 
the  obaolete  Siq>er  Mysteres,  this  re- 
gional balance  in  becoming  rapidly  en- 
dangered. Mr.  President,  the  sale  of  F- 
5's  to  Hionduns  would  provide  deter- 
rence against  further  Sandinlsta  ag- 
gression and  would  enable  the  Hchi- 
dunuos  to  »"■«"»*«"  the  balance  of 
power. 

After  lengthy  deliberations,  the 
Hondurans  rejected  alternative  air- 
eraft-q>eciflcally  the   Israeli   Kfir- 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SEEKS  TO 
ADVANCE    SOVIET    INTERESTS 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday,  oiu-  Secretary  of  State  indi- 
cated that  he  still  endorses  the  idea  of 
convening  a  Middle  East  international 
conference  with  Soviet  participation. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  "all  pos- 
sible approaches"  should  be  explored 
to  bringing  about  direct  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.  "All  possi- 
ble i4>proaches."  of  course,  means  ac- 
ceding to  Jordanian  demands  that 
direct  negotiations  be  preceded  by  an 
international  conference  with  Soviet 
participation. 

In  advocating  Soviet  participation  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  the 
State  Department  Is  once  again  dem- 
onstrating its  propensity  for  sacrific- 
ing the  American  interest  whenever 
possible. 

An  international  conference  is 
bound  to  fall— but  only  after  putting 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
playing  one  friend,  Israel,  off  against 
another,  moderate  Arab  States,  and 
gratuitously  inviting  the  Soviet  Union 
back  into  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

The  State  Department  can  give  you 
some  very  good  reasons  why  it  is  ev- 
eryone's interests  to  convene  an  inter- 
national conference. 

For  Jordan,  it  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  leaderhip  in  the  Arab 
community,  demonstrate  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Palestinians,  and  respond  to 
American  pressures  to  meet  with  the 
Israelis. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  it  represents 
an  opportunity  to  inject  themselves 
into  Middle  East  poUtics,  gain  prestige 
in  the  world  community,  renew  rela- 
tionships with  more  moderate  Arab 
States  and  divert  attention  from  their 
occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

For  Egypt,  it  represents  an  (H>portu- 
nity  to  increase  perceptions  that  it  has 
"returned  to  the  fold"  of  the  Arab 
world. 


¥oT  Syria— if ,  indeed,  it  is  genuinely 
interested  in  participating  in  such  a 
conference— it  represents  an  opportu- 
nity to  attempt  to  gain  some  respect  in 
the  world  community,  divert  attention 
from  its  history  of  supporting  terror- 
ism, and  respond  to  pressures  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  Its  efforts 
to  become,  once  again,  a  player  in  the 
region. 

For  the  United  States,  it  represents 
an  opportunity  to  mend  some  fences 
with  moderate  Arab  States  disturbed 
about  United  States  arms  shipments 
to  Iran. 

To  some  in  Israel,  it  represents  an 
opportunity  to  secure  restored  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tet  while  each  of  these  parties  may 
have  some  interest  in  convening  such 
a  conference,  most  have  an  even 
stronger  interest  in  not  seeing  such  a 
conference  reach  a  conclusion. 

For  Jordan  to  allow  such  a  confer- 
ence to  conclude  without  receiving  all 
of  the  territory  lost  in  1967— including 
Jerusalem— would  leave  it  shamed  and 
threatened  in  the  Arab  world.  Yet  it  is 
entirely  unlikely  that  Israel  would 
agree  to  such  significant  concessions. 

In  fact,  Jordan  may  not  even  want  to 
receive  back  all  of  this  territory.  It 
would  add  1.2  million  nationalistic  Pal- 
estinians to  the  kingdom;  making  King 
Hussein  more  than  ever,  a  minority 
King  in  fear  of  his  life. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Syria  will  not  participate  in  any  direct 
tjtika  with  Israel,  as  is  envisioned  in 
plans  for  an  international  conference. 
Furthermore,  Syria  would  not  permit 
any  international  conference  to  con- 
clude with  a  peaceful  settlement  on 
the  so-called  "West  Bank"  which  did 
not  include  the  transfer  of  the  Golan 
Heights.  President  Assad  would  be  hu- 
miliated and  isolated  in  the  Arab 
world  If  such  a  settlement  were  ever 
reached  without  Syria  receiving  the 
Oolan  Heights— territory  already  an- 
nexed by  Israel. 

Above  all,  the  Soviets  have  absolute- 
ly no  desire  for  peace  in  the  region. 
Indeed,  having  them  to  the  conference 
would  be  tantamount  to  inviting  an  ar- 
sonist to  an  oil  refinery. 

Every  time  the  Soviets  have  poked 
their  noses  into  Middle  Eastern  af- 
fairs, it  has  been  for  purposes  counter 
to  peace.  Only  through  discord  and 
conflict  in  the  region  can  the  Soviets 
expect  to  disrupt  Western  supplies  of 
oil,  and  disrupt  American  strategic  in- 
terests. At  the  very  least,  the  Soviet 
presence  would  negate  and  counteract 
any  constructive  positions  which 
might  surface  on  the  part  of  the  more 
moderate  Arab  States. 

The  only  interest  the  Soviets  have  in 
a  successful  conclusion  to  the  confer- 
ence is  if  Israel  is  made  strategically 
viilnerable  through  the  loss  of  terri- 
tory. Such  a  result  would  fit  squarely 

into  the  Soviet  agenda  to  ultimately 
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destroy  American  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  by  fatally  weakening  our 
most  strategic  asset  in  the  region. 

An  international  conference  with 
Soviet  participation,  then,  is  fated  to 
falL  And  when  it  does,  the  fsilure  no 
doubt  will  be  blamed  on  Israel's  cer- 
tain imwIlUngness  to  undertake  the 
strategically  suicidal  step  of  withdraw- 
ing from  territories  acquired  in  1967. 

The  United  States  would  be  left  in 
the  position  of  having  to  play  one 
friend  off  against  the  other.  If  we  sup- 
port our  moderate  Arab  friends  in  en- 
couraging Israel  to  make  these  conces- 
sions, it  will  be  devastating  to  our  stra- 
tegic interests  in  the  region.  If  we 
stand  by  Israel's  refusal  to  make  con- 
cessions, the  Arab  world  and  the  inter- 
national community  would  shower 
blame  down  upon  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

America's  standing  in  the  Arab 
world  could  be  worse  following  a  con- 
ference than  it  is  claimed  to  be  today. 
But  in  the  process,  we  will  have  also 
gratuitously  served  Soviet  interests. 

Israel's  leaders  recognize  the  risks 
involved  with  inviting  the  Soviets  to 
the  conference.  While  some  Israeli 
leaders  support  Soviet  participation- 
provided  certain  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  the  Prime  Minister  opposes 
Soviet  participation  on  any  grounds. 

The  State  Department,  by  continual- 
ly encouraging  a  conference,  has  put 
itself  in  the  position  of  undermining 
the  head  of  state  of  an  ally  who  is 
simply  refusing  to  advance  Soviet  in- 
terests at  his  own  country's  expense. 
But  this  should  come  as  no  surprise,  as 
the  State  Department  is  always  reluc- 
tant to  confront  the  Soviets,  but  eager 
to  use  every  bit  of  leverage  we  have 
against  our  friends. 

History  has  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  peace  results  only  when 
and  where  there  is  a  practical  equilib- 
rium in  military  force  and  the  natiuid 
conditions  of  geography.  To  the 
extent  that  the  State  Department  in- 
jects the  Soviets  into  Middle  Eastern 
affairs,  it  will  only  upset  this  equilibri- 
um. 

If  we  really  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  E^t,  the  State  Department 
should  stop  once  and  for  all  with  their 
efforts  to  concoct  a  Middle  East  con- 
ference with  Soviet  participation.  It  is 
time  for  America  to  stand  up  and  take 
a  leading  role  in  keeping  the  Soviets 
where  they  belong— far  away  from  the 
delicate  process  of  Middle  East  peace. 


MISSING  DEADLINES  AGAIN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  May  19,  more  than  1  month 
beyond  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
schedule  for  action  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  we  still  do  not  have  a  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988.  That  means 
that  despite  all  our  good  intentions  to 
the  contrary,  the  13  regular  appropria- 


tions bills  for  fiscal  year  1988  will  not 
be  completed  by  October  1  and  we  will 
again  wind  up  with  a  massive  omnibus 
bill  posing  as  a  continuing  resolution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act,  It  is  not  in  order  to  consid- 
er an  v^propriatlons  measure  for  a 
given  fiscal  year  until  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  budget  resolution 
for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Act 
provided  further  that  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  a  given  fiscal  year  could 
not  be  considered  imtil  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  receive  a  com- 
mittee allocation  under  section  302<a) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  and  made  an  alloca- 
tion to  subcommittees  under  section 
302(b)  of  the  act.  Those  allocations 
take  a  little  time  to  develop,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  practical  effect  is  that 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills 
must  be  delayed  for  some  amount  of 
time  even  after  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  a  budget  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed. 

So  what  does  this  mean  for  consider- 
ation of  appropriations  bills  in  the 
next  few  months?  It  now  appears  that 
we  will  not  have  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
resolution  this  week,  and  possibly  not 
until  the  first  week  of  June,  after  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  committee  allocation  pursu- 
ant to  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  will 
take  a  few  days,  and  a  302(b)  alloca- 
tion for  our  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees will  take  a  few  more.  Optimis- 
tically, subcommittee  markups  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  bills 
would  not  begin  imtU  the  middle  of 
June,  and  full  committee  markups 
would  not  occur  tmtil  the  end  of  June. 

That's  the  picture  if  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees 
proceed  simultaneously  with  markups. 
If  we  follow  the  normal  procedure  and 
wait  for  the  receipt  and  referral  of 
House  bills  before  beginning  our  sub- 
committee markups,  then  we  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  begin  subcom- 
mittee markups  of  fiscal  year  1988  ap- 
propriations bills  until  late  June,  not 
have  full  committee  markups  until 
after  the  July  4th  recess,  and  not  have 
floor  action  until  late  July.  Confer- 
ence agreements  and  presentation  to 
the  President  for  signature  would 
have  to  come  later,  after  the  August 
recess. 

I  don't  want  to  be  a  Cassandra,  not 
because  I  mind  offering  gloomy  opin- 
ions so  much  as  because  I  remember 
that  Cassandra's  dire  predictions  came 
true.  I  hope  the  speculations  I  have  of- 
fered today  will  not  turn  out  to  be  ac- 
curate, and  that  we  will  act  on  13  sepa- 
rate appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  But  if  that  does  not  happen,  and 
we  wind  up  with  a  logjam  in  Septem- 
ber, let  us  not  blame  it  on  some  grand 
conq^iracy  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. If  we  eventually  face  a  wide- 
ranging  continuing  resolution  in  the 


fall.  It  will  be  because  we  failed  to 
produce  a  budget  resolutimi  in  a 
timely  manner  so  that  we  mli^t  oon- 
sider  appropriations  bills  In  the  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  eleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Iiir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CAIX 
OF  THE  Cl^HAIR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  certain 
meetings  are  going  on.  Rather  than 
keep  the  Senate  In  a  quorum  call,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:57  p.m.,  recessed,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:31  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Adams].  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  15  minutes  and  that  Sena- 
tors be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSE31  addreased  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  Uie 
dlstingxilshed  mlnc«1ty  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  will  be 
found  under  Introduction  of  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions  in  todasr's  Raooap.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


THE  "STARK"  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  feelings  that.  I  believe,  are  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  aU  Americans 
at  this  time  of  national  loss. 

Today,  we  are  left  once  again  with 
the  sad  task  of  sifting  through  the 
ruins  of  another  tragedy— another  in- 
comprehensible act  of  violence  in  the 
Middle  East— another  senseless  loss  of 
young  American  life. 

After  the  hostage-taking  in  Tehran, 
after  the  bombing  in  Beruit,  after  the 
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^V^»ia|>tttg«  In  Lebanan— the  American 
pecHrie  did  not  need  another  reminder 
of  the  violent  whirlpool  that  the  Mid- 
east haa  become. 

But  it  is  all  too  evident,  even  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragedy  that  struck  the 
XJBJB.  Stark,  that  the  American  Oov- 
ermnent  needs  to  be  reminded  of  what 
can  haiipen  to  its  young  service  people 
who  are  pushed  too  close  to  that 
whirlpool  of  violence. 

Mr.  Preddent.  the  facts  about  the 
Stark,  as  we  know  them,  are  melan- 
choly and  confusing. 

We  know  that  our  ship  was  in  inter- 
natlof^i  waters.  We  know  that  it  was 
far  away  tnm  the  Iran/Iraq  war  zone. 
We  know  that  the  Stark  issued  two 
warnings  to  the  attacking  warplane. 
We  know  that  Ii^  had  no  reason  to 
fire  on  an  American  naval  vessel. 

In  fact,  it  had  many,  many  reasons 
not  to  fire  on  an  American  naval  vessel 
and  incur  the  wrath  of  the  American 
people. 

We  also  know  that  the  Stark  was 
equipped  with  defensive  systems  that 
should  have  enabled  it  to  fend  off  the 
attack  of  the  Exocet  missile  which 
struck  it. 

In  short,  every  answer  we  have  only 
leatte  to  a  larger  question:  How  could 
this  have  happened?  Why  are  the  fam- 
ilies of  37— maybe  more  than  37— 
American  saUors  ^evlng  today? 

There  will  be  loud,  long  calls  for  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  There  will 
be  review  boards  and  investigations 
and  inquiries— as.  indeed,  there  should 
be. 

But  Mr.  President,  all  of  our  investi- 
gative energies  will  be  expended  for 
nothhig  if  we  do  not,  as  a  nation,  learn 
a  very  simple  lesson  from  this  tragic 
loss.  This  lesson  is  this:  We  cannot 
send  our  young  servicemen  persistent- 
ly into  harm's  way  without  risking 
their  lives,  without  costing  some  of 
them  their  lives,  and  we  should  not 
send  our  young  people  into  wartom 
areas  without  very  good  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  we  are  about 
to  forget  that  simple  lesson  before  we 
have  even  had  time  to  confirm  the  full 
extent  of  the  Stark't  casualty  list. 

The  administration  currently  has 
plans  to  begin  to  accompany  Kuwaiti 
tankers  flying  the  American  flag  as 
they  pass  through  the  Persian  Gulf 
toward  the  war  sone.  We  will,  in  fact, 
be  sending  our  naval  vessels  crewed  by 
young  Americans,  250  miles  further 
into  the  gulf  than  they  have  ever  gone 
before. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  events  of  this 
past  Sunday  prove  nothing  else,  they 
prove,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  this  Kuwaiti  plan  is  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
American  naval  vessels  have  not  been 

open^lng  abc^e  the  27th  degree  30 

minutes  parallel  in  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Over    100   attain   on   tankers   have 

taken  place  above  that  paralleL 
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The  U.SJB.  Stark  was  below  the  27/ 
30  parallel  at  the  time  It  was  hit.  It 
was  more  than  300  miles  from  the 
Iran-Iraq  front.  By  any  standard,  the 
Stark  should  have  been  safe  from 
attack. 

But  it  was  not  safe.  It  was  sucked 
into  the  whirlpool  of  Middle  East  vio- 
lence even  at  that  great  distance. 

How  su-e  we  responding?  And  now, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  seriously  con- 
templating—indeed, the  bargain  has 
been  struck— sending  more  American 
ships— more  American  young  service 
personnel,  directly  into  the  heart  of 
that  whirlpool. 

American  naval  vessels  will  be  ac- 
companying Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  flying 
American  flags  aU  the  way  up  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  an  additional  250  miles 
above  where  they  have  been  previous- 
ly operating,  and  into  the  area  where 
over  100  oil  tankers  have  been  struck, 
some  of  them  simk,  within  the  past  4 
years. 

If  the  Kuwaiti  plan  is  Indeed  imple- 
mented, the  U.S.  naval  vessels  will  be 
within  50  miles  of  the  war  zone,  and 
more  young  Americans  will  be  subject- 
ed to  precisely  what  those  crewing  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  were  subject  to  yesterday. 
I  ask,  for  what? 

I  ask  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Weinberger,  that  very  question  this 
morning:  Why  are  we  sending  Ameri- 
can naval  vessels  deep  into  the  Persian 
Oulf,  indeed  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  convoying  Kuwaiti  oil  tank- 
ers flying  American  flags?  His  answer 
was  one  we  unfortunately  have  grown 
to  expect.  He  said  that  the  Kuwaiti 
strategy  is  designed  to  protect  oil  ship- 
ping lanes  through  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

Mr.  Weinberger  said  that,  in  the  ad- 
ministration's view,  those  shipping 
lanes  are  vital  to  American  national 
interests. 

I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  President:  If 
those  lanes  are  so  vital  to  the  United 
States  that  our  naval  vessels  must  go 
in  there  and  risk  the  lives  of  our 
young  i>eople,  are  they  not  at  least  as 
vital  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  which  get  50  percent  of  their 
oU  out  of  the  Persian  Oulf?  Are  they 
not  at  least  as  vital  to  the  Japanese, 
who  bring  90  percent  of  their  oU 
through  those  waters? 

The  question  is,  whose  oil  are  we 
protecting?  We  get  approximately  2 
percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Western  Europe  gets  50  percent  of  its 
oil.  Japan  gets  90  percent  of  its  oil. 
Yet,  nowhere  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do 
you  find  Japanese  naval  vessels  pro- 
tecting that  valuable  oil  lifeline.  No- 
where in  the  Persian  Oulf  do  you  find 

European  naval  vessels  protecting  that 

oil  lifeline  that  is  so  vital  to  them. 
The   question   comes:   Why  should 

young  Americans  be  defending  this  oil 

lifeline  If  it  Is  not  valuable  enough  to 

our  allies  that  they  will  try  to  defend 


it  themselves?  We  do  not  see  a  single 
UJ3.  ally  operating  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  It  is  a  question  that  I  have  con- 
templated for  some  time. 

BIr.  President,  we  all  know  who  Is 
maintaining  the  stability  of  the  free 
world.  We  all  know  who  is  providing 
the  shield  for  the  free  world;  we  know 
who  is  footing  the  bill.  The  average 
American  is  paying  $1,100  annually  for 
defense.  The  average  Eiiropean  pro- 
vides barely  $200  a  year.  I  submit  that 
the  time  has  come  for  these  gross  in- 
equities to  stop. 

We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
cess in  achieving  even  a  slight  degree 
of  defense  burden-sharing.  We  must 
exert  ourselves,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
to  achieve  at  least  some  measure  of 
risktaklng.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  be  asked  to  pay  over  500 
percent  more  in  the  common  defense 
than  our  European  allies.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  American  citizens  to 
make  a  much  larger  contribution  to 
the  common  defense,  either  on  a  per 
capita  basis  or  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  than  our  Exiropean 
allies. 

But  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that 
young  Americans  should  take  a  great- 
er and  more  proportional  risk  of  their 
lives  and  limbs  in  protecting  these  oil 
lifelines  that  are  valuable  to  Western 
Europe,  that  are  valuable  to  Japan, 
but  are  of  very  slight  direct  value  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  conse- 
quence of  trying  to  be  the  policeman 
for  the  world,  but  I  think  that  now  we 
are  trying  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
being  the  bodyguard  for  the  world— in 
this  instance,  the  bodyguard  for  the 
oil  lifeline  for  oiu-  allies  who  do  not  ap- 
parently think  enough  of  that  lifeline 
to  put  their  own  naval  vessels  to  the 
test  of  defending. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  wait- 
ing. I  think  we  are  khid  of  marking 
time  here,  hoping  that  before  the  day 
is  over  we  may  be  able  to  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  caU  of  the 
Chair  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:45  p.m.,  recessed  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:47  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidtaig 
Officer  [Mr.  Adams]. 

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


«^  rf^t        ^^kAMP 
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THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
executives  from  all  the  major  Ameri- 
can steel  companies  are  in  town  this 
week  to  discuss  ways  to  help  make  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  more  competitive. 
As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
steel  caucus,  I  want  them  to  know  that 
I  will  be  listening  carefully  to  their 
proposals. 

My  door  is  open.  I  want  to  hear 
about  solutions  which  will  reverse  the 
downward  slide  of  this  vital  American 
industry.  For  too  long,  industry,  labor, 
Congress,  and  the  administration  have 
been  working  at  cross-purposes,  pursu- 
ing their  own  agendas. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  to  work  together 
to  help  transform  the  United  States 
steel  Industry  into  one  that  can. com- 
pete with  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans, 
or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  it  with  the 
naysayers  who  are  writing  off  the 
American  steel  industry. 

To  those  who  say  we  can  afford  to 
let  the  steel  Industry  disappear,  I  say 
no  modem  superpower  can  ever  afford 
to  do  that.  We  must  have  a  viable, 
strong  steel  industry  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  national  security. 

We  need  U.S.  steel  mills  and  U.S. 
steelworkers  to  keep  America  a  strong 
industrial  power  as  we  move  into  the 
2l8t  century. 

I  know  all  too  well  about  the  current 
problems  of  the  U.S.  steel  industry. 

Nowhere  has  the  shock  of  plant  clos- 
ings and  bankruptcies  been  more 
deeply  felt  than  in  my  own  State  of 
Ohio.  I  have  gone  to  communities  like 
Youngstown,  and  Lorain,  and  Cleve- 
land, OH,  and  talked  to  steel  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  their  homes, 
and  the  chance  to  send  their  kids  to 
college.  I  have  talked  with  those  LTV 
retirees  In  Cleveland  whose  pension 
and  health  benefits  were  placed  in 
jeopardy  when  LTV  fUed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. I  have  listened  to  their  anger, 
their  sense  of  frustration,  and  their 
sense  of  despair. 

Enough  is  enough.  Government, 
labor,  and  Industry  must  work  togeth- 
er now  and  find  innovative  ways,  new 
wajrs,  to  make  this  industry  a  world 
leader  once  again,  able  to  compete 
with  any  firm,  in  any  country. 

American  workers  can  outwork,  out- 
compete,  outsweat,  any  group  of  work- 
ers anywhere  in  the  world.  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
about  how  to  make  the  steel  more 
competitive,  but  I  believe  It  can  be 
done.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  done. 

Let  us  explore  ways  to  save  steel- 
workers'  jobs  and  make  the  industry 
more  efficient.  Let  us  explore  ways  to 
help  so  our  steel  companies  can  reduce 
costs  through  specialization,  through 
achieving  greater  economies  of  scale, 
through  formation  of  Joint  ventures, 
or  through  joint  reseach  efforts. 

I  am  open  to  considering  these  and 
other  proposals  for  helping  the  steel 


industry  get  back  on  track.  We  have 
no  alternative.  I  want  to  find  ways  to 
open  steel  plants,  not  close  them.  I 
want  to  find  ways  to  create  new  Jobs  in 
the  steel  industry,  not  lose  existing 
ones.  And  I  want  to  find  ways  to  open 
foreign  markets  to  our  steel  products. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Steel  Caucus,  I  look  forward  to  using 
the  caucus  as  a  fonun  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  Nation's  brightest  and  most 
creative  minds  to  help  find  new  ways 
to  revitalize  the  steel  Industry.  I  also 
look  forward  to  the  caucus  working 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  the 
White  House,  steel  companies,  and 
steelworkers  for  the  crucial  purpose. 

It  Is  no  small  task,  but  it  can  and 
must  be  done. 

For  too  long,  the  steel  industry  has 
slipped  downward  and  backward  for 
too  long.  It  is  time  to  reverse  that 
trend.  America  can  afford  nothing 
less. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  but  In  the  meantime,  that 
the  Chair  may  call  It  to  order  in  the 
event  a  Senator  wishes  to  speak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:53  p.m.,  recessed  to  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:08  pan., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
the  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  laboring  under  the  misimpression 
that  we  might  be  able  to  get  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  off  the 
calendar  today  and  back  up  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  White  House  in 
the  meantime  might  be  able  to  help 
put  together  some  additional  votes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  support 
the  waiver  motion.  But  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  now,  based  on  what 
I  have  just  been  able  to  develop  by 
way  of  conversations,  that  there  Is  no 
hope  for  that  today.  And  so  it  appears 
that  we  have  virtually  wasted  this  day. 
We  have  two  more  days  this  week.  We 
have  tomorrow,  which  is  Wednesday, 
and  we  have  the  third  day,  which  is 
Thursday.  Then  on  Friday  the  Senate 
will  begin  Its  Memorial  Day  recess. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  I  called  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  up  sever- 
al days  ago,  and  a  point  of  order  was 
made  against  it.  I  offered  a  waiver 
motion  so  that  a  point  of  order  would 
not  lie,  and  I  did  not  get  the  support 
that  I  anticipated  I  would  get  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  got  nine 
votes,  the  administration  has  Items  in 
that  bill  that  it  wants.  There  are 
moneys  for  national  defense;  the 
President  wants  moneys  for  national 
defense,  and  there  are  monejrs  fnnn 
foreign  operations.  There  are  moneys 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. There  are  moneys  for  Federal 
salary  increases.  There  are  moneys  in 
there  for  Federal  retirement  benefits. 

The  President  requested  $12  billion, 
the  Senate  recommendation  is  for  $9.4 
billion,  so  the  Senate  bill  comes  in 
under  the  Presidents  request  by 
almost  $2.6  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  made  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  so 
that  the  Senate  could  work  its  will  on 
that  measure,  hoping  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  60  votes  in  support  of 
the  waiver  motion. 

Well,  that  was  not  the  case.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  were  willing  to 
sit  back  and  make  the  Democrats  belly 
up  to  the  bar  and  take  the  hard  shot 
in  voting  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
while  those  on  the  other  side  could 
relish  the  idea  of  being  able  to  accuse 
their  Democratic  counterparts  of 
moving  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  while 
those  who  did  not,  on  the  other  side, 
vote  for  the  waiver  would  still  be  able 
to  get  what  they  wanted  in  the  bill. 
The  administration  would  get  what  It 
wanted  in  the  bill.  I  feel  that  is  asking 
a  little  too  much.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san bill.  I  could  understand,  at  least, 
how  our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  only  gave  us  three 
votes  recently  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  resolution  was  passed  only 
by  virtue  of  the  vote  of  every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  in  this  body.  One 
Democratic  Senator  was  absent  at  the 
time  it  finally  passed,  so  there  were  53 
Democratic  votes  and  3  Republican 
votes,  but  I  can  imderstand  the  Re- 
publicans looking  at  that  and  saying, 
"Well,  the  Democrats  are  in  control; 
they  ought  to  produce  a  democratic 
budget."  So  we  did  not  get  much  help. 
Three  Republicans  supported  the 
budget. 

But,  aside  from  that,  the  rest  of  our 
RepubUcan  friends  Just  took  the  posi- 
tion, "Well,  let  the  Democrats  produce 
a  budget."  The  Democrats  did  produce 
a  budget. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic bill,  and  the  Republicans  have 
some  responsibility  for  supplying  some 
votes  on  this  bill.  The  President  wants 
the  supplemental  funding.  Why  is  not 
the  White  House  doing  something 
about  It?  Why  Is  not  the  White  House 
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up  here  urging  Republican  Senators  to 
hdp  to  support  this  waiver  motion? 

Nov.  we  have  wasted  today.  I  have 
sat  aioimd  here  all  afternoon.  I  have 
been  in  this  Senate  Chamber  almost 
all  by  myself  2  hotirs  Just  sitting  pa- 
tiently waiting,  thinking  we  were 
going  to  get  some  word;  I  had  under- 
stood that  aame  people  from  the 
White  House  were  up  here  working 
with  Republican  Senators,  and  I  was 
under  the  Impression  from  what  I  had 
been  told  that  I  would  hear  before  too 
long  that  the  other  side  woxild  help 
mwlde  the  votes  to  pass  a  waiver 
motion. 

Now  I  find  that  I  was  misinformed. 
It  is  now  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
am  still  waiting.  I  must  say  that  if  the 
White  House  wants  this  supplemental 
spproprlations  bill,  it  Is  about  time  the 
White  House  came  out  from  under 
cover  and  helped  to  persuade  some  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  that  their 
votes  are  needed,  that  the  President 
wants  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bOL  If  he  wants  the  money  that 
Is  In  It  for  defense,  if  he  wants  the 
money  In  it  for  foreign  operations,  let 
us  have  a  llttie  help  from  the  White 
House. 

And  so  this  is  a  day  gone  as  far  as 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
concerned.  I  hope  that  overnight  the 
White  House  can  help  to  convince  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  that  they 
ought  to  vote  for  the  waiver  on  this 
appropriations  bill.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  can  find 
a  littie  something  wrong  with  it.  It  is 
not  written  precisely  as  any  single 
Senator  would  want  it  to  be  written, 
but  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  that  committee,  put  that  bill  to- 
gether, reported  it  out,  and  then  when 
it  came  up  for  floor  debate,  not  all  of 
the  Senators  on  the  committee,  who 
apparently  supported  it  in  committee, 
were  willing  to  vote  for  the  waiver. 

Now.  what  is  wrong?  What  is  going 
on  around  here?  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  up.  A  full-fledged  filibuster  is 
going  on.  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
that  bilL  Why  the  slowdown?  Why  can 
we  not  take  up  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  have  had  two  cloture 
votes.  Any  Senator,  of  coiuse,  is  within 
his  right  to  vote  against  the  cloture 
motion.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  have  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  If  Senators  do  not  like 
what  is  in  the  defense  bUl,  they  have 
an  opportunity,  once  the  bill  is  up.  to 
offer  amendments  to  strike  completely 
any  language  they  want  to  strike  or  to 
strike  out  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  substitute  other  language.  But, 
thus  far,  we  cannot  even  get  the  biU 
up  before  the  Senate.  Tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  have  a  third  cloture  vote. 
I  think  it  is  getting  to  the  point  of  ri- 
diculousness; we  cannot  get  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  done.  This  is  the 
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business  of  the  people.  American  men 
and  women  in  uniform  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  we  see  what  Is  hm>pen- 
ing  over  there,  yet  we  cannot  even  get 
the  defense  authorization  bill  up 
before  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  a  cloture  vote  after  a 
cloture  vote  and  we  have  failed  to 
invoke  cloture.  We  have  to  have  60 
votes  to  invoke  cloture.  We  produced 
every  democratic  vote  over  here  for 
dotive  today.  We  had  one  Senator 
absent.  I  hope  tomorrow  that  we  will 
have  all  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  present,  but  with  that  one  Sena- 
tor absent,  if  he  had  been  here,  we 
could  not  have  invoked  cloture:  we 
would  have  fallen  one  vote  short.  But 
I  am  going  to  try  to  have  all  Senators 
here  on  that  bill,  so  that  we  can  vote, 
at  least  the  Democrats,  all  of  them.  I 
hope  they  will  all  be  here  tomorrow. 
This  is  where  they  should  be,  right 
here. 

But  we  also  need  some  help  on  the 
other  side.  We  do  not  have  60  votes  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  we  can  produce 
them  all,  we  have  only  54  votes.  That 
is  not  enough  to  invoke  cloture.  So  we 
have  to  have  votes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  say  to  the  White  House,  they  have 
a  responsibility,  too,  to  try  to  help  get 
some  votes  and  pass  the  legislation 
that  the  President  wants. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  wasted 
another  day  but  apparentiy  we  have 
done  that.  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor,  and  if  any  other  Senators  have 
anything  to  say,  that  is  fine.  And  then 
I  intend  to  put  the  Senate  over  until 
tomorrow  as  soon  as  no  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  set  the  vote  on  clotiu*, 
say,  at  1  o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow?  Per- 
haps we  could  set  it  at  1  and  not  have 
an  automatic  quonun  and  then  all 
Senators  would  know  exacUy  what 
time  the  vote  will  occur. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  the  nuijorlty  leader  when 
we  would  be  convening  and  then  I 
would  have  a  better  opportunity,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  could  convene  at  11:30. 
That  would  make  the  vote  come  auto- 
matically around  1.  I  would  like  to 
come  in  a  little  earlier,  however,  so 
that  Senators  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  perhm>s  debate  this  matter 
longer  before  we  vote  on  the  clotiu* 
motion.  We  could  come  in.  say.  at  10 
o'clock  and  vote  at  1,  or  if  I  could  not 
get  consent,  I  could  come  in  around 
11:30;  but  I  would  prefer  to  get  con- 
sent so  that  all  Senators  on  both  sides 
would  know  that  there  is  a  vote  at  1 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  respond.  I  think  we  can  do 
that.  I  want  you  to  know,  I  want  the 
body  to  know  that  I  understand  deeply 
the  frustration  of  the  majority  leader. 


It  is  quite  evident  wasted  days  were 
not  unknown  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 
when  we  were  in  the  majority  and 
not 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  finish,  please? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  that  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  the  majority  leader.  It  is 
occasioned  by  Seiutors  who  have  deep 
and  strongly  held  feelings,  and  so  I  am 
fully  aware  of  that.  We  will  find  out 
tomorrow  whether  cloture  will  be  in- 
voked. We  can  get  over  that,  and  thm 
I  think  we  aU  know  that  there  wUl  be 
some  serious  and  lengthy  discussions 
on  various  amendments  on  this  bill  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a  very  seri- 
ous Issue  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  Geneva.  That  is  what  is 
underneath  here.  This  Is  not  Demo- 
crats doing  good  things  and  Republi- 
cans doing  bad  things.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  these  things. 

To  try  to  portray  that  as  somehow 
the  Republicans  raggedly  objecting 
and  the  Democrats  smoothly  assisting. 
I  think,  is  unfair  and  a  litUe  bit  unto- 
ward and  even  more  unbecoming.  That 
is  my  view  on  it. 

We  are  ready  to  work.  We  have  as- 
sisted this  majority  leader  during  this 
entire  first  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. We  have  not  been  dragging  our 
feet.  We  stood  here  in  the  trench  and 
got  rolled  on  three  particiilar  propos- 
als which  were  done  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  I  understand  that  one  beau- 
tifully—I  know  how  it  works— clean 
water,  appliance  standards,  and  high- 
way legislation.  That  is  the  way  the 
system  works.  You  swallow  hard  and 
move  on  to  other  things.  We  are  ready 
to  do  that. 

We  could  have  been  doing  something 
today.  We  could  have  been  doing  the 
nomination  of  William  Webster  to  be 
the  CIA  Director.  There  are  not  two 
people  in  this  building  who  are  object- 
ing to  that.  We  could  have  been  about 
that  business. 

The  majority  leader  indicated  previ- 
ously in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
BCaylS: 

We  could  take  up  the  Webster  nomina- 
tion. There  wUl  be  a  roUcaU  vote.  Several 
Senators  who  are  interested  are  not  present. 

You  indicated  a  problem  with  a 
hold,  a  Senator  in  lifting  his  hold.  The 
majority  leader  indicated  that  there 
was  a  problem  and  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  in  contact  with  the  Senator  and 
that  we  would  proceed  on  it  the  next 
week.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  do 
that.  There  is  no  need  to  hold  William 
Webster  hostage 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  Do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  continue  to  yield, 
but  the  implication  that  anybody  is 


holding  William  Webster  hostage  is  an 
error. 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  It  Just  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  happening.  It  was 
a  curious  thought. 

However,  If  I  might  conclude— and 
you  can  certainly  conclude  me  at  any 
time— I  would  like  to  say  that  in  listen- 
ing, somehow  there  is  an  attempt  to 
try  to  coimect  a  failure  to  take  up  the 
defense  bill  with  the  unfortunate  trag- 
edy involving  the  UJS.S.  Stark,  and 
that  is  certainly  far-reaching. 

The  real  reason— and  I  will  share 
this  with  the  American  public  and 
with  the  respected  majority  leader— 
the  real  reason  there  is  a  problem  here 
is  very  current  It  is  that  there  is  a  sit- 
uation where  the  majority  party  is  in- 
sisting on  a  provision  in  a  bill  which  is 
objected  to  by  at  least  41  people  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  cannot 
accept  it.  That  is  called  legislating. 

It  is  frustrating,  and  I  am  not  rotmd- 
ing  up  the  troops  to  be  assured  that 
they  continue  to  do  that.  We  have  had 
some  very  extraordinary  conversations 
in  ova  causes  about  this.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  embarrass  the  majority 
leader,  no  attempt  to  stall  the  Nation's 
business.  We  have  much  to  do,  and  we 
are  ready  to  help  do  it  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  we  have  proved  that.  It 
is  now  May  19,  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  be  exceedingly  cooperative, 
as  I  assure  you  that  we  will  remain  co- 
operative. Just  because  the  gears  have 
all  Jammed  shut  in  this  particular  area 
is  not  a  contrived  element  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  as  such. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  I  must  say  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  has  been  very  coop- 
erative up  to  this  time,  and  has  helped 
to  move  the  program  forward  and  the 
business  of  the  Senate  forward.  But 
we  need  a  littie  help  now. 

Mr.  President  we  could  use  that  help 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  and  we  could  use  it  also  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  distinguished  Setuitor  talks 
about  the  nomination  of  William  Web- 
ster. That  is  a  nomination  that  has 
been  on  the  calendar  only  since  May  1. 
Today  is  May  19.  That  is  not  an  inordi- 
nately long  time  for  a  nomination  to 
be  on  the  calendar. 

I  will  ask  a  rhetorical  question;  I  do 
not  expect  an  answer  on  this.  The 
nomination  of  Melissa  Foelsch  Wells 
has  been  on  the  calendar  since  March 
31.  Where  is  the  holdup  on  that  nomi- 
nation, I  ask  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader?  I  yield  on  my  time.  Who 
is  holding  up  Melllssa  Wells?  The 
Democrats  are  not. 

Mr.  snCPSON.  This  Republican  is 
not  holding  up  Mellisa  Wells. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  Republican  is  not, 
but  the  hold  is  over  on  that  side. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  aware  that  that 
hold  is  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
that  is  not  extraordinary. 

I  remember  that  there  are  certain 
Senators  here  who  kind  of  have  a  con- 
sistent holding  pattern.  They  are  not 
limited  to  our  side  of  the  aisle.  They 
feel  strongly  about  particular  nomina- 
tions, and  this  is  obviously  one  of 
those.  I  remember  more  than  several 
of  those  when  I  was  in  the  majority 
party,  looking  for  the  nameless  holds. 

I  would  certainly  join  the  majority 
leader,  that  at  some  point  in  time  I 
would  be  delighted  to  roll  holds  on 
certain  things.  I  think  that  is  a  courte- 
sy that  sometimes  is  ovenised,  and  you 
have  been  very  charitable  in  granting. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  legislat- 
ing is  eventually  going  to  come  around 
the  full  wheel. 

I  can  remember  the  hold  on  Ed 
Meese.  That  lasted  longer  than  the 
hostage  situation  in  Iran. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  can  re- 
member and  go  back  and  search  the 
records  and  find  all  kinds  of  instances, 
I  suppose.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
Seiuite  is  not  getting  its  business  done 
now. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator.  I  think  I 
interrupted  him,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  You  have  always 
been  courteous  to  me.  Part  of  my  rela- 
tionship with  you  is  that  we  try  to  do 
our  business  honestly  and  directly  and 
without  evidence  of  perhaps  our  side 
of  the  aisle  somehow  being  involved  in 
foreign  policy.  To  hear  things  such  as 
the  unfortunate  thing  in  Iran— those 
things  do  not  fit  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  I  know  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  has 
a  responsibility  here  to  try  to  get  this 
work  done,  but  I  cannot  carry  that  re- 
sponsibility alone.  I  have  to  have  some 
assistance  from  the  other  side,  and  I 
have  had  that.  But  right  now  I  need  it 
and  I  am  not  getting  it  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill  and  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming says  that  there  should  be  seri- 
ous and  lengthy  discussions  about 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  That  is  quite  true. 
But  let  us  get  the  bill  up.  That  is  all  I 
have  been  asking  for— to  get  the  bill 
up  before  the  Senate,  and  let  us  have 
those  lengthy  discussions;  let  us  have 
those  serious  discussions. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  been  unfair  to 
the  Republican  leadership  this  after- 
noon in  anything  I  have  said.  I  have 
said  that  we  need  help  from  the  White 
House.  I  take  it  that  the  White  House 
wants  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  or  certainly  wants  some  of 
the  items  in  it. 

For  us  to  get  only  nine  Republican 
votes  on  a  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act,  that  simply  is  not  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  the  White  House  deserves,  if 
it  really  wants  the  bilL 


I  am  Just  imploring  my  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  to  supply  some  addi- 
tional votes  on  the  waiver  so  that  we 
can  get  the  supplemental  i4)proprla- 
tions  bill  up  and  can  get  cloture  to- 
morrow on  the  defense  bill. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to 
engage  in  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate  on 
a  motion  to  take  up  as  important  a  bill 
as  the  defense  authorization  bill,  when 
we  see  what  is  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  get 
a  defense  authorization  bill  up.  Let  us 
get  it  up,  and  let  the  Senate  work  Its 
will  on  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
share  with  the  majority  leader  that 
there  were  78  of  us  in  this  body  who 
voted  for  Gratnm-Rudman-Hollings. 
That  was  not  a  Republican  measure  or 
a  Democratic  measure.  That  was  the 
Senate  working  its  will. 

There  is  a  problem  with  the  supple- 
mental because  it  has  about  $2.5  bU- 
lion  that  would  be  added  to  this  year's 
deficit.  We  already  are  adding  things 
willy-nilly  to  this  year's  deficit.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  Jump  over  the 
cliff.  We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  a 
$2.9  trillion  deficit  "bargain"  package 
for  1989.  If  we  want  one  in  1988,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  $2.5  trillion  "bar- 
gain" package. 

We  did  a  recent  extension  of  the 
debt  limit,  and  we  asisted  with  that, 
but  the  supplemental  requires  60 
votes. 

Then  there  are  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle  that  caimot  bring 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  supplemen- 
tal because  of  that  and  perhaps  the 
committee  could  go  back  and  try  to 
find  the  offsets  for  that  spending,  try 
to  Isolate  some  things  out  of  there. 

Let  us  do  the  farm  issue.  I  am  ready 
to  do  that.  It  is  not  Republicans  who 
do  not  want  to  help  the  farmers.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  most  bizarre  thing  in 
this  place.  The  Republican  administra- 
tion has  given  agriculture  $26.5  billion, 
and  they  hate  the  administration  that 
gave  it  to  them.  So  we  will  never  get 
that  one  corrected  obviously,  and  we 
must  continue  to  pour  more  money 
down  that  giant  hole.  So  we  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  that.  But  we 
could  try  some  offsets. 

Senator  Warner  has  made  a  very 
constructive  suggestion  with  regard  to 
proceeding  with  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  as  a  separate  matter. 

All  those  things  have  been  floated  to 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  we  are 
ready  to  float  some  more 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oh,  yes,  the  Senator  is 
ready  to  float  some  more. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  this  respectfully 
with  regard  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, but  we  have  gone  over  this  ad  infi- 
nitum already,  the  floating  of  this  idea 
that  has  been  made  that  Senator 
NuNN  should  take  out  the  arms  con- 
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trol  language  and  Senator  NxTim  has 
reaponded  to  tbat  ad  infinitum  also. 

But  the  point  la.  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  that  bOl  until  we  get  it  up 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  would  hope 
we  oould  get  agreement  to  vote,  I 
would  say,  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon on  the  motion  to  Invoke  dottire. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  the  majority  leader  I  think 
that  Is  perfectly  appropriate,  and  we 
have  already  delivered  five  votes  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  and 
maybe  there  will  be  more  to  be  deliv- 
ered, but  we  are  not  sitting  it  out  as  a 
great  bloc  that  is  trying  to  Just  staU 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  it  not  what  we 
are  up  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  know.  I  say 
most  respectfully.  I  do  not  know  that 
myself. 

The  only  thing  I  can  see  is  that  the 
Democrats  delivered  every  vote  on  this 
side  to  invoke  cloture,  and  there  is 
sonethlng  wrong  if  we  cannot  get  the 
votes  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  at 
least  get  the  bill  up.  This  is  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  one  of  the 
moat  Important  bUls  that  this  Senate 
will  consider— if  it  ever  gets  around  to 
considering  it.  We  have  the  national 
security  of  the  country  involved.  We 
have  things  happening  in  the  Persian 
Otdf.  We  have  men  who  have  been 
killed  over  there.  We  cannot  even  get 
a  defense  authorteation  bill  up. 

I  have  had  it  thrown  to  me  two  or 
three  times  about  William  Webster.  Is 
the  Senator  willing  to  vote  on  William 
Webster  right  now? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  could  check.  Mr. 
Preaidait.  with  our  hotline. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  going  to  call  up  the 
nomination  of  William  Webster  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  do 
something  today.  We  ought  to  have 
something  to  show  for  the  Senate's 
being  in  today. 

That  name  has  been  on  the  calendar 
for  only  18  days  now. 

I  have  had  that  thrown  at  me  about 
two  or  three  times  as  though  we  on 
this  side  were  holding  Mr.  Webster 
hostage.  There  has  been  no  thought  of 
holding  Mr.  Webster  hostage  to  any- 
thing. 

There  have  been  two  Senators  who 
have  wanted  to  have  some  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster.  One  Senator 
had  wanted  some  additional  informa- 
tion. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Webster  and  lurged 
that  that  Senator  be  given  that  infor- 
mation. The  information  came  for- 
ward apparently,  because  that  Senator 
has  now  lifted  his  hold.  He  was  satis- 
fied. 

We  have  one  other  Senator  who  is 
having  a  temporary  problem.  I  talked 
with  that  Souttor  today,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  his  conversations  were 
going  forward. 

There  has  been  no  deliberate  at- 
tempt, but  I  am  going  to  take  away 


from  the  other  side  the  idea  that  this 
side  is  holding  Mr.  Webster  hostage. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  wiU  then  try  to  break  the 
hold  on  that  side  on  Melissa  Wells.  Or 
does  the  administration  really  supiMrt 
her  nomination? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  s^sion  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  Webster. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  doubt 
that  I  will,  and  I  will  not.  but  let  me 
Just  say  that  the  same  problems  that 
confront  someone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  with  William  Webster  are  the 
same  things  that  confronted  us  with 
regard  to  this  other  lady,  and  I  would 
not  want  it  to  go  unaddressed  that  all 
day  long  members  of  the  administra- 
tion have  been  working  with  those  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  supple- 
mental, trying  desperately  to  put 
something  together. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  are  meeting  now  as  I  understand 
to  try  to  resolve  that.  That  is  going  on 
in  the  back  eddies  of  this  remarkable 
waterway,  and  that  Is  happening. 

I  share  with  the  majority  leader  that 
either  is  being  done  or  will  be  done  by 
tomorrow  morning.  But  we  are  ready 
to  assist  and  we  are  ready  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  nomination  of  William 
Webster.  We  can  set  a  time  at  5:30  if 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  it  is  not  within  our 
province  but  would  ask  that  courtesy 
so  we  could  get  the  people  back  from 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings  and  vote  on 
William  Webster  at  5:30. 

I  believe  I  can  make  that  expression 
of  accommodation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that.  I  can  vote  in  the  next  5  minutes 
or  at  5:30. 

Would  the  Senator  also  be  agreeable 
to  setting  a  time  for  tomorrow's  vote 
on  clotxire  at  1  o'clock?  We  will  Just  set 
both  votes  while  we  are  at  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  run  the  hotline  on  that  1  o'clock 
hour. 

Let  me  Just  momentarily  give  the 
majority  leader  information  as  to 
whether  we  can  do  that.  I  think  hope- 
fully we  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Perhaps  we 
are  going  to  make  some  progress  today 
after  all. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  Is  called  tortuoiis 
movement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mi.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
over  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  wHl  do 
in  Just  a  moment,  but  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  here  this  afternoon.  I  was 


over  here  on  the  floor  this  morning 
when  we  tried  to  conduct  scnne  busi- 
ness by  at  least  getting  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  up.  That  was  blocked. 

I  have  been  on  the  floor  a  great  deal 
lately  and  I  find  the  word  holding 
something  "hostage"  is  being  used 
over  and  over  again  by  Senators  on 
both  sides.  I  think  what  we  are  seeing 
here  is  the  beginning  of  a  confronta- 
tion that  is  to  lead  up  to  the  elections 
that  are  stUl  a  year  and  a  half  away. 

Now,  there  is  no  one  that  I  think 
more  highly  of  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
than  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Wyoming  who  has  Just  talked. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  had  only 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  deal 
with  we  could  move  things  along  very 
briskly.  Anjrthlng  that  I  am  about  to 
say  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
my  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  is  the  whip  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  he  has  a  Job  to  do. 
I  think  he  does  it  very  well. 

But  I  first  want  to  say  that  I  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  there  was  a  hold 
or  a  delay  or  that,  of  all  things,  Wil- 
liam Webster  was  being  held  hostage 
because  I  happen  to  know  firsthand 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  idea  of  his 
being  held  hostage,  hostage  to  what? 
Why  would  we  be  holding  Webster 
hostage? 

Mr.  ETXON.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  at  noon 
today  and  I  think  I  will  not  be  chas- 
tised if  I  say  that  in  that  caucus  the 
majority  leader  told  all  of  us  that  he 
was  prepared  to  call  up  the  Webster 
nomination  and  there  was  no  objec- 
tion. So.  that  would  have  been  the 
place.  I  think,  if  there  was  anyone  ob- 
jecting. So  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  that  he  Just  got 
some  bad  information  if  he  felt  the 
matter  of  William  Webster  was  being 
held  hostage  or  being  delayed  in  any 
way. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  tied  into  the 
matter  before  us  at  aU  except  that  I 
certainly  think  we  all  feel  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  most  difficult  Job 
that  he  has  to  do  to  move  this  body 
ahead. 

I  have  some  reservations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  television  coming  into  the 
n.S.  Senate,  although  I  voted  for  it. 

I  was  worried  about  it  frankly  be- 
cause I  thought  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  want  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  see  how  we  some- 
times misrun  their  Government. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  an  example  of 
that  today  and  we  have  been  seeing  an 
example  of  that  the  last  few  days 
when  because  one  particular  provision 
of  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  objected  to  on 
the  other  side  they  are  not  even  going 
to  let  us  bring  the  bill  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  where 


they  would  have  the  right  after  that 
to  amend  it  in  any  fashion  that  they 
wanted  to,  they  could  move  to  delete 
the  language  that  they  object  to  with 
regard  to  the  treaty  and  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  honest  ones  on 
both  sides  on  that,  they  can  even  fili- 
buster that  if  they  wanted  to  and  re- 
quire the  same  things  then  as  we  have 
now  when  they  are  filibustering,  of  all 
things,  even  the  request  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  bill,  small  parts 
that  they  object  to. 

I  am  also  saddened  by  this,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  for  the  first 
time,  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  total  breakdown  of 
that  Armed  Services  Committee  where 
the  differences  are  very  strong  often- 
times but  still  we  put  those  things 
behind  us  and  we  fight  it  out  on  the 
floor  and  we  see  who  has  the  votes  and 
that  is  it. 

So  I  believe  that  we  developing  a 
pattern  that  I  am  very  fearful  that  we 
are  going  to  see  a  great  deal  of  and  the 
regular  viewers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
the  magical  tube  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  that  and  see  if  the  fears  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  are  sound. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  activity  in  the  next 
few  months  and  maybe  the  next  few 
years  until  such  time  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  increase  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  by  5  votes  to  60  votes 
where  we  will  have  the  authority  then 
to  cut  off  a  filibuster  and  move  ahead 
with  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  are 
supposedly  the  most  deliberative  body 
in  the  world  are  part  of. 

Now  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
filibusters.  I  have  not  been  involved  in 
very  many  of  them,  but  I  have  been 
involved  in  some.  I  am  s\u%  that  the 
majority  leader  has  no  quarrel  with 
that.  But  using  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique on  a  motion  to  even  bring  up  the 
defense  authorization  bill  is.  I  suggest, 
a  misiise,  a  total  misuse  of  the  filibus- 
ter that  likely  was  not  envisioned  by 
the  framers  of  the  rules  that  have  gov- 
erned this  distinguished  body  for  so 
long. 

I  also  predict,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  told  the  majority  leader,  that  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  a  series  of 
confrontations  between  the  Democrat- 
ic-controlled U.S.  Senate  and  the 
White  House— more  confrontations 
than  we  have  seen  for  a  long,  long 
time— because  they  think  they  are 
right  on  many  instances,  and  they 
may  be.  But.  second,  and  equally  as 
important,  they  think  it  is  good  poli- 
tics. They  think  it  is  good  politics  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  under  some  degree  of  stress  and 
strain  today,  to  be  the  forceful  leader, 
who,  in  willy  nllly  fashion,  sends  back 
veto  after  veto  after  veto  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


There  is  a  time  when  we  all  have  to 
discharge  our  partisan  duties  and 
there  is  a  time  that  I  feel  we  have  to 
march  forward  as  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  whether  we  be 
elected  by  our  people  back  home  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

I  think  that  the  record  will  clearly 
show  that,  while  this  Democrat  from 
Nebraska  is  proud  to  be  a  Democrat, 
on  several  importance  votes  I  have 
sided  with  those  on  that  side,  some- 
times to  the  consternation  but  with 
the  imderstanding  of  the  majority 
leader.  We  have  had  our  discussions, 
from  time  to  time. 

But  I  cite  two  matters  in  particular. 
The  clean  water  bill— in  fact,  this  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  strangely 
enough — and  it  was  not  planned— was 
the  only  Democrat  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  stood  with  the  President  in  his 
veto  of  the  clean  water  bill,  because  I 
frankly  felt  that  while  clean  water  was 
very  important  and  we  have  a  mam- 
month  Job  ahead  of  us,  the  $18  billion 
appropriation  in  that  bill  was  higher 
than  it  needed  to  be  for  the  immediate 
future.  Therefore,  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  President. 

On  other  votes  I  have  sided  with 
that  side  when  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant that  partisan  privilege  and  parti- 
sanship in  and  of  itself  had  to  put 
aside  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  And  I 
tliink  we  have  a  clear  example  of  that 
here  now  with  the  fact  that  a  filibus- 
ter is  going  on  by  the  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  to  even  bringing 
up  discussion  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  And  I  suggest  that  there  are 
few  bills  that  affect  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  as  this  one  does. 

Certainly,  my  friends  on  that  side 
are  entitied  to  their  opinions.  But  they 
are  not.  in  my  view,  plajring  the  right 
course  with  this  filibuster. 

I  cite  another  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  I  think  this  is  proof  positive 
of  the  confrontational  type  of  politics 
for  politics  that  I  see  coming.  In  the 
budget  deliberations  this  year— I  also 
serve  on  the  Budget  Committee— we 
sat  there  as  a  Budget  Committee, 
Democrats  and  Repubicans.  as  we 
always  have.  And  we  have  had  our  tit 
tat  time  and  time  again,  but  never 
before  in  all  my  years  of  service  on  the 
Budget  Committee  have  I  ever  seen 
the  Republicans  sit  there,  not  as 
blackmailers,  not  as  hostage  takers, 
but  as  deaf  mutes.  They  sat  there  as 
deaf  mutes  through  the  whole  budget 
process.  They  did  not  offer  one  single 
amendment  during  the  confrontation 
on  the  budget.  They  voted  no  and  they 
were  very  good  at  that.  And  if  that  is 
the  way  they  think  they  should  oper- 
ate, so  be  it.  I  think  that  that  is  not  re- 
sponsible government  in  action.  The 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  vote  no. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  that  we 
cannot  work  out  something  on  the 


supplemental  appropriations  for  many 
reasons,  notwithstanding  the  main 
one,  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  broke  and  this  body.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  program.  Farmers  now 
are  planting— this  is  the  planting 
season,  you  know,  in  the  spring— and 
many  of  them  cannot  get  their  money 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion that  is  haslrally  an  entitiement.  I 
wish  that  we  could  solve  that  problem. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  begin  to 
clean  up  our  act  somewhat;  whatever 
responsibility  we  as  Democrats  have 
for  that.  And  it  is  not  a  one-sided  issue 
totally.  But  I  think  it  is  time  to  begin 
to  come  together  because  we  have  an 
awful  lot  of  serious  problems  to  deal 
with  and  we  cannot  deal  with  them  if 
we  are  going  to  use  the  veto  threat 
and  have  a  whole  series  of  filibusters 
on  even  such  a  mundane  matter  as 
bringing  up  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  hope  we  can  get  back  on  trac^ 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  wait  Just  a  very  short 
moment,  I  believe  we  are  about  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  time  for  a 
vote  on  the' Webster  nomination  and 
on  a  vote  on  dotiuw  tomorrow. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  tomorrow 
occur  at  1  p.m.  and  that  the  automatic 
quorum  call  under  the  rule  be  waived 
and  that  no  quotum  call  be  in  order 
prior  to  that  vote  or  within  the  hour 
prior  to  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschlk).  Is  there  objection?  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT— VOTE  ON  THE  WEB- 
STER NOMINATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  the  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster  occur  this  after- 
noon at  5:45  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  to  ask  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  prior  to  that  time  and 
that  it  may  be  yielded  back  if  tiiere  be 
remaining  time? 

"Ui.  BYRD.  Yes:  that  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlinoai  oonsoit  that  the  dlstin- 
goWMd  nmatnr  from  Miaaourl  may 
iwoeeed  for  2  minutes  as  In  momins 
JMifiiM— ,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
gpmk.  fOT  2  raJnutes:  that  upon  the 
eonclusion  thereof  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  for  the  oonsider- 
ation  of  the  nominatiiHi  of  Mr.  WO- 
}ipm  Weteter.  and  that  the  time  be- 
tween that  moment  and  the  hour  of 
6:45  pjn.  today  be  equally  divided 
today  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bosn.  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Cknnmlt- 
tee,  and  the  disthiguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  Mr.  CoHsif . 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order, 
as  in  executive  session,  at  this  moment 
to  wik  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Webster  nomination. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  suf - 
fidmt  seouuL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  RepuMlcan 
leader  and  all  Senators  who  have  con- 
tributed in  bringing  these  agreements 
into  effect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  reoKUKl  that  it  is  always  a  tre- 
mendous pleasure  to  work  with  the 
majority  leader.  He  has  always  been 
most  courteous  and  most  extraordi- 
nary to  me  even  whoi  we  were  In  spir- 
ited moments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  so  we  might  know,  if  the  Web- 
ster vote  might  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening?  Is  that  appropriate,  too? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  yes.  may  I  say. 
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peraonnel  strensths  for  aiKh  VmshX  yean  for 
the  Anned  Foron,  snd  for  other  piupoaes. 
Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  John  Melcber. 
Quentin  Burdlck.  Wendell  Ford,  Paul 
Sarbsnes.  Jim  Saner,  BUI  Proxmire, 
Bnx^  Adams.  Max  Baucus,  Barbara 
M<fc"i«fc<,  John  Olenn.  Timothy 
Wirth,  Frank  Lautenbers.  Patri^ 
Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Oeorce 
Mitchell.  3  J.  Exon.  Dale  Bumpers. 
John  F.  Kerry,  and  Terry  Sanford. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  by  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today  following  the  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Bfr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


letter.  I  would  welcome  any  Senators 
who  are  concerned  about  this  pro- 
posed vegetable  oil  tax  to  sign  on 

during  the  Webster  vote^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  that  aU 
Senators  will  be  on  notice,  I  send  an- 
other doture  motion  to  the  desk  while 
the  Senate  is  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
da^  will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  underricned  Senators,  In  accord- 
anee  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standlnc  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
more  to  brine  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motian  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
11T4,  a  bai  to  authfviie  appropriations  for 
fiscal  yean  IMS  and  1M9  for  military  acUvi- 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary coostiuctlan,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 


OPPOSITION  TO  IMPOSITION  OF 
CERTAIN  TAXES  BY  THE  EU- 
ROPEAN COBOffUNITY 

Bto.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  In 
late  March  the  Senate  passed  S.  Con. 
Res.  21,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  sulministration 
should  vigorously  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tax  on  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils  by  the  E^iropean 
Community,  and  further  states  that  In 
the  event  that  such  a  tax  Is  Imposed, 
then  our  Government  should  adopt 
strong  and  Immediate  cotmtermeas- 
ures. 

Last  week,  the  European  parliament 
met  on  this  matter  and  did  recom- 
moid  the  Imposition  of  such  a  vegeta- 
ble oil  tax.  The  effect  of  that  tax 
would  be  a  tax,  the  same  as  a  tariff, 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  selling  price 
of  soybeans  In  the  European  market. 

The  European  market  accounts  for 
nearly  half  of  our  export  market  for 
soybeans. 

This  week,  the  agricultural  ministers 
of  the  European  Commimlty  are 
taking  up  the  question  of  the  vegeta- 
ble oU  tax. 

I  believe,  and  Senator  HxruN  be- 
lieves, that  it  is  exceptionally  impor- 
tant for  us  to  get  the  message  to  the 
European  Conunimity  that  this  Is  a 
very  serious  matter.  When  we  talk 
about  trade  wars,  this  really  comes  as 
close  to  a  real  trade  war  possibility  as 
anything  on  the  horizon. 

Therefore,  Senator  Hkfxin  and  I  are 
circulating  a  letter  to  Hon.  Willy  De 
Clera,  who  is  a  commissioner  of  the 
European  Community,  to  reiterate  the 
very  strong  position  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  vegetable  oil  tax 
before  any  action  is  taken  by  the  agri- 
cultural ministers  of  the  European 
Community.  I  hope  to  have  the  letter 
present  during  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Webster  nomination.  I  would  Invite  all 
interested  Senators  to  sign  the  letter. 
So  far  we  have  about  a  dozen  or  so 
from  both  parties  who  have  signed  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  William  H. 
Webster,  which  the  clerk  wlU  report. 


NOMINATION  OP  WILLIAM  H. 
WEBSTER  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  H.  Webster,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Okiahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence In  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  William  H.  Webster  to  be  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence reported  out  this  nomina- 
tion, by  unanimous  vote,  on  May  1. 
1987,  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  his 
qualifications,  character,  judgment 
and  experience.  The  committee  exam- 
ined in  detail  Judge  Welister's  views 
regarding  the  role  of  DCI  as  well  as 
ways  in  which,  working  together,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  will 
be  able  to  strengthen  the  congression- 
al oversight  process. 

In  our  deliberations,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  took  great  care  to  pursue 
at  length  all  Issues  pertinent  to  the 
confirmation  process.  Including  issues 
that  emerged  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  These  matters  involved  a 
number  of  topics  including  Judge 
Webster's  record  during  his  9  years  as 
Director  of  FBI.  In  particular,  the 
committee  carefully  and  painstakingly 
addressed  concerns  raised  about  FBI 
links  to  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  in  the 
Iran-Contra  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee's 
findings  fully  supported  Its  unanimous 
vote  to  submit  Judge  Webster's  nomi- 
nation favorably  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Based  upon  the  information  available 
to  the  Intelligence  Committee  and  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Judge  Webster,  I 
personally,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, recommend  that  the  Senate 
confirm  Judge  Webster's  nomination. 
It  Is  my  view  that  Judge  Webster  is 
fully  qualified  in  all  respects  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  needed  by  the  In- 
telligence Commimlty  at  this  critical 
time. 

I  would  add  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  on  this  nomination. 


While  Robert  Gates  has  done  an  out- 
stancUng  Job  as  Acting  Director,  the 
position  of  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence \b  an  extremely  sensitive  and  im- 
portant one  to  our  national  security 
and  requires  permanent  leadership  as 
soon  as  pooible.  And  Judge  Webster  is 
dearly  qualified  to  fill  that  role. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  I  wiU 
submit  for  the  record  a  more  complete 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  a 
form  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Btso  and 
Senator  Doli  from  Senator  Cohem 
and  myself  as  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

Itx.  President.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed during  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess with  the  commitment  of  Judge 
Welwter  to  the  oversight  process.  He 
made  it  clear  that  he  will  place  trust 
in  the  committee;  that  oversight  is  le- 
gitimate In  his  eyes;  that  we  wiU  at- 
tempt, workbig  together,  to  develop 
the  kind  of  full  and  candid  relation- 
ship that  will  benefit  the  coimtry. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  special 
committees  investigating  the  Iranian 
affairs  over  the  last  several  dajrs  about 
the  need  to  rebuild  a  bipartisan  spirit 
in  this  country,  particularly  when  It 
comes  to  national  security  policy  and 
foreign  policy.  We  must  be  able  to  pull 
together  so  that  we  have  one  foreign 
policy  and  one  national  security  policy 
that  is  the  American  policy.  Not  a  Re- 
publican policy  or  a  Democratic  policy, 
not  a  White  House  policy  or  a  congres- 
sional policy,  but  one  that  will  serve 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  worldng  togeth- 
er with  this  candid  spirit  we  can  build, 
with  Judge  Webster,  through  his  lead- 
ership, the  Idnd  of  mutual  trust  that 
will  benefit  this  Nation  and  will  bene- 
fit our  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  citing  in 
detail  the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  we  considered,  and  the  process 
which  we  followed,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

n.S.  Sbratx, 

SXLBCT  COimiTTB  OR  IRTXLUOBIICS, 

WaahingUm.  DC.  Mat  *,  i»»7. 
Hon.  ROBEKT  C.  Btbo, 
Maioritt  LetuUr. 
Hon.  RoBXKT  Dots, 
Minority  LeaAtr. 
V.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Diut  Skhatob  Btbd  and  Senator  Douc  In 
our  capacities  as  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, we  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  a  summary  of 
the  Committee's  hearings  and  other  inquir- 
ies with  req>ect  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
wmiam  H.  Webster  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral InteDlgence.  The  nomination  Itself  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  1, 1M7,  pur- 
suant to  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  InteUi- 
genoe  Committee. 


We  have  taken  great  care  to  examine  all 
the  Issues  that  emerged  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  and  Judge  Webster  has  responded 
under  oath  to  all  relevant  questions.  This 
letter  is  designed  to  give  the  Soiate  a  de- 
scription of  the  Intelligence  Committee's  in- 
quiry prior  to  formal  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  Committee's  find- 
ings support  its  unanimous  vote  to  recom- 
mend, based  upon  the  information  available 
to  us,  that  the  Senate  confirm  Judge  Web- 
ster's nomination.  In  particular,  based  on 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Judge  Webster  and 
other  information  made  available  to  the 
Committee,  concerns  raised  about  FBI  links 
to  lit.  Col.  Oliver  North  and  the  Iran-Contra 
matter  were  carefully  considered  by  the 
Committee  and  were  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act 
promptly  on  this  nomination.  The  position 
of  director  of  the  CIA  is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive and  important  one  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  needs  to  be  filled  by  a  permanent 
director  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  the  as- 
sessment of  the  Committee  that  Judge  Web- 
ster Is  qualified  to  provide  the  leadership 
needed  by  the  intelligence  community. 

BACKGKOnifD 

On  May  1,  1987,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  voted  15-0  to  report  favorably 
to  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
William  H.  Webster  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  The  Committee  undertook 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  qualifications  of 
Judge  Webster  to  head  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  to  manage  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community,  and  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Security  Coimcil  on 
intelligence  matters.  The  Committee  fo- 
cused on  Judge  Webster's  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  DCI.  especially  in  relation  to 
congressional  oversight,  and  on  his  steward- 
ship as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  This  letter  summarizes  the 
Committee's  inquiry,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  issues  that  arose  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters that  are  currently  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigations by  an  Independent  Counsel  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Secret  BCllitary  As- 
sistance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance. 

The  Committee  received  sworn  testimony 
from  Judge  Webster  at  three  public  hear- 
ings on  April  8,  9,  and  30  and  at  two  closed 
hearings  on  April  9  and  May  1.  The  Com- 
mittee also  examined  documents  made 
available  by  the  FBI,  the  Select  Committee, 
and  the  Independent  Counsel.  Committee 
staff  interviewed  officials  of  the  FBI  and 
other  elements  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce. 

The  closed  hearings  dealt  with  classified 
documents  which  suggested  the  possibility 
of  improper  efforts  by  staff  memben  of  the 
National  Security  Council  to  influence  the 
FBI.  Judge  Webster  testified  under  oath  at 
the  closed  hearings  that  be  was  entirely  un- 
aware of  these  apparent  efforts.  Other  in- 
formation provided  to  the  Committee  indi- 
cated that  no  NSC  staff  contacts  with  the 
FBI  in  fact  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
classified  matters  discussed  in  the  closed 
hearings. 

The  Committee  explored  FBI  relation- 
ships generally  with  Lt.  CoL  Oliver  North 
because  of  the  importance  of  Judge  Web- 
ster's role  in  initiating  the  FBI  investigation 
of  NSC  staff  Involvement  in  the  Iran  arms 
sales.  The  FBI  investigation  began  on  No- 
vember 26.  1988,  the  day  after  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meeae  aniKNinoed  at  a  news 
conference  that  he  had  discovered  evidence 
of  diversion  of  Iran  aims  sate  proceeds  to 


the  NIcaracuan  oontras.  In  the  days  before 
the  Attorney  General's  announoement,  doc- 
uments in  NSC  foes  appear  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Moreover,  the  Attorney  General's 
interviews  of  U.  CoL  North  and  National 
Security  Adviser  John  Polndext«,  among 
others,  during  the  period  November  21 
through  35,  were  conducted  without  the  as- 
sistance of  exi>erienoed  ^I  Investigators. 

According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
Committee,  Attorney  General  Meeae  taltod 
to  Judge  Webster  on  November  21,  1986, 
about  the  inquiry  Mr.  Meeae  was  undertak- 
ing for  the  President.  Judge  Webster  testi- 
fied that  he  offered  the  FBTs  ssslslance. 
but  Mr.  Meese  declined  and  Judge  Webster 
did  not  press  the  matter.  A  key  Issue  ad- 
dressed by  the  Committee  was  i^ether 
Judge  Webster's  prior  knowledge  of  quea- 
Uonable  acUvities  by  Lt.  CoL  North  should 
have  caused  him  to  insist  more  stron^y  on 
FBI  participation  in  the  Attorney  General's 
inquiry.  Such  participation  might  have  led 
to  the  seciu-ii\g  of  NSC  fUes  at  an  eariler 
date  and  to  more  thorough  conduct  and  re- 
porting of  the  interviews  with  North  and 
Poindexter,  among  others. 

This  concern  was  intensified  when  the  In- 
dependent Counsel's  office  called  to  the 
Committee's  attention  an  internal  FBI 
memorandum  dated  October  30,  1988,  and 
initialed  by  Judge  Webster,  which  dted  the 
opinion  of  a  senior  Justice  Department  at- 
torney that  Lt.  CoL  North  might  beonne  In- 
volved In  a  criminal  investigation  by  an  In- 
dependent Counsel.  The  first  two  puldic 
hearings  covered  this  matter,  as  well  as  a  re- 
quest by  Lt.  CoL  North  through  Attorney 
General  Meese  also  on  October  30,  1988  to 
delay  an  FBI  investigation  of  Southern  Air 
Transport  involvement  with  private  support 
to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 

After  the  Initial  public  hearings  were  com- 
pleted, the  FBI  reported  to  the  Committee 
other  iT«»t*n««—  where  Lt  CoL  North  sought 
to  influence  FBI  investigations,  and  the  FBI 
provided  information  in  response  to  press 
allegations  of  additional  North-FBI  con- 
tacts. This  information  raised  the  question 
whether  Judge  Webster  had  Ignored  or  not 
responded  to  warning  signs  to  stop  North's 
activities.  These  matten  were  addressed  at 
the  f  iiud  public  hearing,  aiMl  we  believe  that 
the  record  speaks  for  Itself  In  that  regard. 

The  entire  Senate  Is  generally  familiar 
with  Judge  Webster's  performance  as  FBI 
Director  over  the  past  nine  years.  The  Judi- 
ciary, Intelllgenoe,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  reviewed  many  aspects  of  the 
FBI's  work  under  his  direction,  and  the 
FBI's  conduct  in  the  ABSCAM  case  and 
other  undercover  operations  was  examined 
in  depth  during  1983  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Undercover  Acttvlttes 
of  Components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  considering  Judge  Webster's  qualifi- 
cations to  be  Director  of  Cental  Intelli- 
gence, the  Intelligence  Committee  has 
taken  this  record  Into  account  and  lias  ques- 
tioned the  nominee  about  certain  aspects  of 
FBI  conduct  during  his  nine  yean  as  Direc- 
tor. 

The  results  of  the  Committee's  hearings 
on  Judge  Webster's  nomination  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

COHCXaSSIOIIAL  OVXaSIGBT 

The  conduct  of  the  Executive  branch  In 
the  sate  of  aims  to  Iran  raised  quesUons  of 
noncompllanoe  with  legal  requirements  for 
inteUlgmce  operatirais.  Therefore,  tlie  Com- 
mittee questioned  Judge  Webster  closely  on 
his  understanding  and  intentions  with 
regard  to  those  legal  requirements. 
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Section  Ml  of  the  Nfttional  Security  Act 
of  IMT.  M  f»>— «t«H  in  igM.  tenenOly  re- 
qnliw  the  Dtrector  of  Central  InteUicence 
and  the  heodi  of  all  departments,  acendea. 
and  other  "entitlea'*  of  the  Oovemment  to 
gtve  the  Houae  and  Senate  Intelligenoe 
Oammltteea  priw  notice  of  covert  action  op- 
•rattou  aueh  aa  the  Iran  arms  sale.  A  spe- 
cial provlrion  allows  the  President  to  limit 
prior  notice  to  eiitot  Committee  and  Con- 
giiMlniial  leaden.  The  law  also  recocniaes 
the  poastliillty  that  the  President  may  assert 
a  claim  of  ooostttutlODal  authority  to  with- 
hold prior  notice  In  extreme  circumstances, 
tout  raquires  in  such  cases  that  the  Commit- 
tees be  notified  "in  a  timely  fashion." 

Judie  Webster  pledged  to  the  CtMnmlttee 
that  he  would  recommend  to  the  President 
against  withholding  notification  of  the 
Committees  under  any  except  the  most  ex- 
treme dreumstances  Involving  life  and 
death  and  then  only  for  a  few  days.  Judge 
Wetoster  also  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  Committees  notified  "in  less  than  48 
hours  if  It's  po^ble  to  do  so  in  a  rational, 
reasonable  way." 

If  he  could  not  support  the  President's  de- 
cision regarding  covert  action  notice.  Judge 
Webster  testified,  he  "would  have  to  advise 
the  President  of  my  position  on  that,  and  If 
he  would  not  authoriae  me  to  speak  to  you, 
I  wtNild  have  to  leave."  Aslied  whether  he 
would  then  infnm  the  Committees.  Judge 
Webater  said  he  "would  do  so  to  the  extent 
permitted  me  by  law  and  I  know  of  no  rea- 
;  why  I  could  not,  but  only  after  I  had 


Other  legal  issues  were  raised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Presidential  Pinding,  as  required 
by  Section  863  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981,  as  amended  (the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment),  for  CIA  assistance  to  the 
transfer  of  aims  to  Iran  in  November,  1985. 
On  the  question  of  whether  CIA  covert 
action  could  be  authorized  by  a  retroactive 
Presidential  Finding,  Judge  Webster  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  "an  'ex  poet  facto' 
finding  is  contrary  to  the  clear  spirit  of  the 
statutory  requirement."  In  his  view,  a  retro- 
active Finding  would  not  give  legality  to  the 
acticm  and  would  be  merely  "damage  con- 
troL" 

Judge  Webster  testified  that  a  strong  legal 
case  could  probably  be  made  for  an  oral 
Finding  in  an  emergency,  but  he  said  he  be- 
lieved a  written  Finding  should  follow  and 
he  "wouldn't  quit"  until  he  had  one.  The 
purpose  of  a  Finding,  he  explained,  is  to 
state  In  writing  the  basis  for  the  action  so 
that  it  can  be  reviewed  and  understood  by 
everyone  with  responsibility,  Including  the 
oversight  committees. 

The  fact  that  the  Iran  arms  sales  were 
conducted  by  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  raised  the  issue  of  whether  covert 
action  operations  by  the  NSC  staff  are  cov- 
ered by  the  legal  requirements  for  intelli- 
gence operatttms.  Judge  Webster  made  clear 
hki  belief  that  the  NSC  staff  is  an  "entity" 
subject  to  the  requirements  to  report  to  the 
Intelligence  Committees.  If  the  National  Se- 
cuitty  Advisor  failed  to  notify  the  Commit- 
tees, Judge  Webster  said,  he  would  do  so 
himself. 

Asked  about  the  desirability  of  sunset  pro- 
visions for  covert  actions.  Judge  Webster 
stated  that  FBI  undercover  operations  are 
already  subject  to  periodic  review  and  that 
there  should  be  regular  formal  review  of  all 
covert  acUons  by  the  DCI  and  the  oversight 
committees. 

Judge  W^ister  stressed  that  his  nine 
yean  of  testifying  as  FBI  Director  on  coun- 
terintelligenoe  and  counterterrorism  demon- 


strate his  support  for  congressional  over- 
sight. He  stated  that  he  l>elleves  he  must 
have  congressional  sui>port  as  DCI  and  that 
he  intends  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
the  intelligence  community  to  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest  "aggressively,  objectively  and 
professionally  .  .  .  with  fidelity  to  our  Con- 
stitution, our  sUtutes  and  all  lawful 
orders.  ..." 

OOALS  ASDCI 

Apart  from  oversight  issues.  Judge  Web- 
ster discussed  his  goals  as  DCI.  Be  ex- 
plained that  he  believes  in  the  traditional 
role  for  the  DCI  and  therefore  will  not  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  so  as  to  remove 
any  possible  perception  that  he  has  a  politi- 
cal role  in  the  Administration.  He  said  he 
has  been  promised  by  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Adviser  that  he  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  President  and  that  he 
will  be  included  in  Cabinet  and  other  inner 
circle  meetings  where  emerging  issues  that 
depend  on  accurate  intelligence  are  being 
discussed.  He  wiU  participate  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  in  making  certain 
the  President  is  aware  of  intelligence  affect- 
ing national  security,  but  will  also  exercise 
the  option  to  impart  "his  own  unvarnished 
views"  to  the  President  alone. 

Judge  Webster's  primary  goal  as  DCI,  as 
expressed  at  the  hearings,  is  to  gather  intel- 
ligence about  foreign  capabilities  and  inten- 
tions to  help  policymakers  make  sound  deci- 
sons.  He  sees  the  task  as  not  to  shape  or  ma- 
nipulate policy,  but  to  provide  information 
in  which  policymakers  can  place  maximimi 
confidence  for  its  integrity.  Covert  action 
should,  in  his  view,  be  conducted  in  support 
of  legitimate  national  foreign  policy  goals 
controlled  by  "careful  analysis  of  ideas  and 
evolution  of  the  plans,  a  Finding  by  the 
President  that  supports  them  and  oversight 
by  the  InteUigence  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  American  people  In 
terms  of  what  we  are  doing." 

Among  other  specific  objectives.  Judge 
Webster  testified  that  he  places  great  em- 
phasis on  human  intelligence  and  recognizes 
the  need  to  maintain  momentum  in  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  people  with  the 
"enormous  wisdom,  talent  and  selfless  dedi- 
cation" of  the  present  men  and  women  in 
the  intelligence  community. 

Federal  law  establishes  a  maximum  ten- 
year  term  for  the  FBI  Director.  When  ques- 
tioned. Judge  Webster  said  he  would  sup- 
port a  similar  law  for  the  DCI  to  remove  the 
office  from  the  political  arena.  Further,  he 
will  take  steps  to  stand  away  from  political 
activity  and  concerns  in  making  speeches 
and  attending  functions.  He  does  plan  to 
help  gain  support  from  the  American  people 
for  proper  intelligence  gathering  activities 
by  appropriate  public  statements. 

rai-MORTH  COHTACTS 

As  noted  above,  the  Committee  examined 
a  series  of  contacts  between  Lt.  Col.  North 
and  the  FBI  during  1985  and  1986.  Judge 
Webster  testified  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
Imowledge,  in  no  instance  did  FBI  personnel 
convey  information  to  North  outside  offi- 
cial, authorized  chaimels.  On  two  occasions 
North  directly  requested  the  FBI  to  delay 
activity  in  a  criminal  investigation.  Judge 
Webster  testified  that  in  neither  case  was 
the  request  properly  reported  to  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  Judge  Webster's  sworn  testimony, 
the  Committee  reviewed  key  documents  and 
Committee  staff  interviewed  FBI  and  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  regarding  these 
North  requests. 


DissncmATioit  or  ihvxstioativx  rkports 

In  a  letter  dated  April  22,  1987,  Judge 
Webater  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  re- 
sults of  an  internal  FBI  inquiry  into  press 
reports  that  the  FBI  had  furnished  Neutral- 
ity Act  investigative  reports  to  North.  That 
Inquiry  revealed  that  in  January  1985  North 
contacted  the  FBI  office  in  Los  Angeles  to 
warn  that  a  domestic  group's  planned  inva- 
sion of  Nicaragua  would  do  extreme  damage 
to  the  contra  movement.  North  requested 
an  update  of  the  Neutrality  Act  investiga- 
tion of  these  plans  initiated  by  the  FBI  in 
December  1984.  The  Los  Angeles  FBI  office 
reported  this  contact  and  request  by  North 
to  FBI  Headquarten  and  to  the  other  FBI 
field  offices  investigating  the  case.  When 
the  Miami  and  Houston  field  offices  provid- 
ed to  FBI  Headquarten  the  results  of  their 
investigations  on  January  5  and  10.  1985.  a 
Headquarten  supervisor  disseminated  the 
reports  to  the  NSC.  It  was  the  supervisor's 
Judgment  that  the  information  could  have 
been  of  use  to  the  NSC  for  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

A  summary  of  the  Miami  report  and  the 
report  itself,  were  sent  to  Judge  Webster, 
who  initialed  it  to  the  fUe.  The  note  indicat- 
ed that  the  report  was  being  disseminated 
to  several  federal  agencies  including  the 
NSC  without  reference  to  North. 

When  the  FBI's  Houston  office  closed  its 
Neutrality  Act  investigation  on  September 
12,  1985,  FBI  Headquarters  again  dissemi- 
nated its  report  summarizing  the  results  to 
the  NSC  and  several  federal  agencies.  The 
Headquarters  supervisor  did  so  because  it 
was  consistent  with  prior  handling  of  com- 
munications in  this  case. 

At  the  confirmation  hearings.  Judge  Web- 
ster reported  these  results  of  the  Internal 
FBI  Inquiry  and  described  the  matter  as 
having  been  properly  handled  by  FBI  offi- 
cials. According  to  Judge  Webster,  the  dis- 
semination of  reports  to  the  NSC  was  han- 
dled in  accordance  with  established  prac- 
tices for  dissemination  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  federal  agencies  of  FBI  in- 
formation and  intelligence  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  af f aln. 

nrvcsTiGATioN  or  thx  "prihce" 
The  two  requests  to  the  FBI  from  North 
for  delays  in  criminal  investigative  activity 
occurred  in  coimection  with  the  case  of  an 
alleged  bank  fraud  committed  by  a  self-de- 
scribed "Saudi  Prince"  going  by  the  name  of 
Ibrahim  Al  Masoud— in  fact,  not  a  Saudi 
prince  but  an  Iranian  named  Mousalreza 
Ebrahim  Zadeh  who  was  ultimately  convict- 
ed in  1987.  The  investigation  was  conducted 
by  FBI  Field  Office  in  PhUadelphia.  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in 
Philadelphia.  In  a  summary  memorandum 
volunteered  to  the  Committee  after  Judge 
Webster's  initial  confirmation  hearings,  the 
FBI  advised  that  North  had  asked  the  FBI 
to  delay  attempts  to  interview  the  "Prince" 
in  July,  1985.  The  new  information  also  in- 
dicated that  North  may  have  tried  in  April, 
1986,  to  delay  a  grand  Jury  appearance  in 
the  case  by  Richard  R.  Miller,  the  President 
of  International  Business  Communications, 
Inc..  a  public  relations  company  and  a  "con- 
sultant" to  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  first  North  request  was  made  on  July 
18,  1985,  when  an  FBI  Agent  in  the  Wash- 
ington Field  Office  intevlewed  North  re- 
garding the  "Prince,"  following  up  leads 
sent  by  the  Philadelphia  FBI  office.  The 
"Prince"  had  penuaded  a  Philadelphia 
bank  to  accept  a  $250,000  check  and  trans- 
fer $210,000  to  him  before  the  check 
cleared.  When  the  bank  discovered  that  the 


chedi  had  been  written  on  a  closed  account, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  FBI  which 
opened  a  l>ank  fraud  investigation.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Philadelphia  office  reported 
a  statement  by  Miller  that  the  "Prince"  was 
doaely  associated  with  the  National  Securi- 
ty CouncU,  and  the  Washington  office  de- 
tetmlned  that  Bflller's  contact  on  the  NSC 
staff  was  North.  The  FBI  Agent  assigned  to 
the  case  in  the  Washington  office  requested 
and  received  approval  to  interview  North 
from  the  White  Collar  Crimes  Section  Chief 
at  FBI  Headquarters. 

After  the  interview,  the  FBI  Agent  pre- 
pared a  five-page  teletjrpe  message  reporting 
what  transpired.  According  to  this  report. 
North  specifically  requested  that  attempts 
by  the  FBI  to  interview  the  "Prince"  be 
held  in  abeyance  so  as  not  to  deter  the 
"Prince"  from  maldng  a  substantitd  contri- 
bution to  the  Nicaraguan  contras.  The  FBI 
Agent  told  North  that  his  request  would  be 
made  known  to  P^I  Headquarten. 

The  teletype  message  was  addressed  to 
FBI  Headquarten  and  to  the  FBI  Philadel- 
phia office  on  a  "Priority"  basis  and  to  the 
New  York  and  Sacramento  offices  on  a 
"routine"  basis.  Judge  Webster  testified 
that  this  teletype  message  was  never  re- 
ceived by  FBI  Headquarten  officials  or  by 
the  Philadelphia  or  Sacramento  offices  be- 
cause of  an  "unusual  technological  failure." 
Judge  Webster  submitted  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  how  this  could  have  happened  be- 
cause the  FBI  was  in  a  period  of  transition 
between  two  teletype  systems.  The  message 
was  received  and  filed  in  the  New  York 
office,  which  did  not  have  principal  respon- 
sibility for  the  case.  It  was  also  filed  in  the 
Washington  Field  Office,  where  it  originat- 
ed, and  was  discovered  there  in  April  1987, 
when  the  Washington  office  was  asked  to 
punue  a  lead  In  an  investigation  by  the  FBI 
Sacramento  Field  Office  of  the  wife  of  the 
"Prince."  Committee  staff  Interviewed  FBI 
officials  to  establish  in  detail  the  probable 
reasons  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the  FBI 
telecommunications  system  in  this  case,  and 
Judge  Webster  submitted  a  detailed  techni- 
cal explanation. 

The  failure  of  FBI  Headquarten  officials 
to  receive  the  July  18,  1985,  North  interview 
report  was  especially  significant  because 
North  discussed  with  the  FBI  Agent  his 
fundraislng  efforts  for  the  contras.  The 
report  quoted  North  as  stating  that  he  ad- 
vised Kevin  Kattke  (who  had  originally  told 
North  about  the  "Prince")  that  Inasmuch  as 
public  law  forbade  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment funds  to  aid  Nicaraguan  insurgents,  it 
was  inadvisable  for  a  member  of  the  NSC 
(North)  to  meet  with  the  "Prince"  directly. 
The  report  said  North  confidentially  ad- 
vised the  interviewing  FBI  Agent  that  the 
NSC  maintained  indirect  contact  with  the 
"Prince"  through  Miller  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  due  to  the  desperate  need  for 
private  funds  by  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
en  since  being  cut  off  from  U.S.  funding. 

The  interview  report  also  quoted  North  as 
stating  that  Miller's  work  for  the  NSC  con- 
cerned the  funnellng  of  private  funds  to 
Nicaraguan  freedom  flghten,  that  the 
"Prince"  was  offering  to  provide  his  oQ  prof- 
its to  support  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  and 
that  North  had  discussed  the  "Prince's" 
offer  personally  with  President  Reagan  and 
National  Security  Adviser  Robert  McFar- 
lane  as  recently  as  June. 

Judge  Webster  testified  that  the  July  18, 
1985,  North  interview  report  should  have 
been  referred  to  him  and  that,  if  he  had 
seen  it,  he  would  have  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  potential  violation  of  law  by 


North.  Judge  Webster  said  there  would  have 
been  substantial  interest  in  a  request  to 
delay  an  interview  of  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation based  on  aid  to  the  contras,  be- 
cause that  would  have  l>een  "completely  im- 
proper." Judge  Wetwter  also  sent  the  Com- 
mittee a  memorandum  on  the  internal  FBI 
inquiry  into  this  incident  stating  that  the 
FBI  Agent  in  the  Washington  office  did  not 
comply  with  North's  request  for  a  delay  in 
efforts  to  locate  and  Interview  the  "Prince." 
Committee  staff  interviews  and  a  contempo- 
raneous document  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Agent  in  the  Washington  office  sent 
another  telet]rt>e  message  to  FBI  Headquar- 
ten on  July  31,  1985,  referring  to  the  July 
18  message  and  reporting  a  further  discus- 
sion with  North  in  which  North  advised 
that  Miller  and  the  "Prince"  were  in  Europe 
attempting  to  arrange  funds  for  the  contras. 
According  to  the  Internal  FBI  Inquiry,  this 
was  the  first  Imowledge  by  the  White  Collar 
Crimes  Section  at  FBI  Headquarten  of 
North's  facilitating  the  channeling  of  funds 
to  the  contras,  and  it  was  not  disseminated 
outside  the  Section.  Judge  Webster  testified 
that  he  did  not  receive  this  information. 

In  September.  1985,  the  Washington 
office  agent  requested  and  received  Head- 
quarten approval  by  telephone  to  notify 
North  of  information  received  from  another 
FBI  office  establishing  that  the  "Prince" 
was  an  Iranian  who  had  previously  engaged 
in  bank  frauds.  A  subsequent  teletype  to 
FBI  headquarten  reported  that  North  had 
been  notified  and  referred  back  to  the  origi- 
nal request  to  interview  North  (but  not  to 
the  July  18  message  reporting  the  inter- 
view). 

The  Committee  did  not  examine  in  detail 
the  question  of  whether  supervisory  agents 
at  FBI  Headquarten  or  the  agent  in  the 
Washington  office  should  have  taken  fur- 
ther action  to  bring  the  information  about 
North's  activities  to  higher  levels  in  the 
FBI.  The  Committee  could  find  no  evidence 
that  Judge  Webster  was  aware  of  any  of 
these  FBI  contacts  with  North  until  April 
13,  1987,  when  he  made  the  information 
available  to  the  Committee. 

A  second  North  request  to  the  FBI  was 
made  in  April  1986,  when  North  contacted 
FBI  Executive  Assistant  Director  Oliver 
"Buck"  Revell  with  respect  to  the  testimony 
of  Richard  Miller  before  the  grand  Jury  in 
Philadelphia  investigating  the  "Prince." 
The  April  13,  1987,  summary  of  the  FBI  in- 
ternal inquiry  into  this  matter  stated  that 
Revell  recalled  "contacting  an  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  in  Philadelphia  on  a 
secure  telephone  line  and  requesting  the 
postponement  of  Miller's  appearance  based 
on  the  NSC's  request."  On  April  17,  1987, 
Judge  Webster  sent  the  Committee  a  letter 
from  Revell  in  which  Revell  revised  his 
recoUection  significantly.  According  to  this 
letter,  Revell  now  recalls  that  on  April  30, 
1986,  he  Inquired  about  the  scope  of  ques- 
tioning of  Miller  but  did  not  request  a  post- 
ponement of  Miller's  appearance.  This  revi- 
sion was  significant  because  Revell  stated 
that  he  had  not  informed  Judge  Webster  as 
he  should  have  done  if  a  postponement  was 
requested.  Revell 's  revised  account  is  cor- 
rolMrated  by  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Assistant  VS.  Attorney  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  2,  1986,  which  recounts  the  conver- 
sation with  ReveU  and  makes  no  mention  of 
a  request  for  postponement.  Revell 's  letter 
of  April  17,  1987,  sUtes  that  he  did  not 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Judge 
Webster  and  did  not  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  because  there  was  no 


action  requested  by  him  of  the  Avlatant 
U.S.  Attorney. 

In  reqxmse  to  Committee  queatiaoB, 
Judge  Webster  testified  that  he  had  been 
disturbed  to  discover  in  April  1983  the  mate- 
rial indicating  Revell's  contact  with  the  As- 
sistant XS&.  Attorney.  He  said  he  had  not 
previously  known  of  Revell's  ccmtacta. 
Judge  Webster  characterized  the  contact  aa 
"most  unusual"  and  said  that  ReveU  should 
have  consulted  him  in  advance  and  that 
Revell  normsLlly  was  very  careful  to  keep 
him  Informed  and  had  expressed  regret  to 
Judge  Webster  about  his  unintentional  mis- 
take in  this  case.  Judge  Webater  also  stated 
that,  if  he  had  known  of  North's  request,  he 
would  have  referred  it  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

KNOWLEDCE  OP  IXAII  AHMS  8AI,n 

Judge  Webster  testified  that  in  early 
August  1986,  ReveU  told  him  that  North 
had  advised  memben  of  the  Operations 
Subgroup  of  the  NSC  Terrorist  Incident 
Working  Group  (chaired  by  North)  of  the 
Iran  arms  sale  initiative.  North  had  said 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  reviewed 
and  approved  the  Presidential  Finding  that 
authorized  the  activity.  Judge  Webater  testi- 
fied that  he  raised  the  matter  shortly  there- 
after with  Attorney  General  Meese,  who 
confirmed  that  he  was  aware  of  the  initia- 
tive and  had  reviewed  a  Finding  although  It 
may  have  been  a  draft  Finding.  Judge  Web- 
ster testified  that  he  did  not  inquire  and 
was  not  advised  as  to  whether  the  IntelU- 
gence  Committees  had  been  notified. 

SOCTHKiW  AIR  TRAIfSFOST  ntVXSTIOATIOIl 

The  Committee  examined  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  delay  in  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation of  the  Southern  Air  Transport 
Company  in  connection  with  the  Nicara- 
guan downing  of  a  C-123  aircraft  engaged  in 
deUverlng  arms  to  the  contras  in  early  Octo- 
ber 1986.  As  with  the  FBI— North  contacts 
discussed  above,  the  Committee's  inquiry  in- 
cluded examination  of  key  dociunents  and 
staff  interviews  with  FBI  and  Justice  De- 
partment officials,  as  weU  as  Judge  Web- 
ster's sworn  testimony.  Committee  staff  de- 
veloped the  foUowlng  chronology  on  the 
basis  of  this  information. 

On  October  8,  1986.  the  FBI's  Bfiami  Field 
Office  ot>ened  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
possible  Neutrality  Act  violations  involving 
Southern  Air  Transport,  on  the  basis  of 
press  reports  that  SAT  had  serviced  the  C- 
123  aircraft  shot  down  in  Nicaragua.  That 
evening.  Lt.  Col.  North  caUed  FBI  Executive 
Assistant  Director  ReveU  and  told  him  that 
SAT  was  involved  in  "that  other  Initiative," 
meaning  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Iran. 
ReveU  repUed  that  the  FBI  would  not  inves- 
tigate "authorized"  activity.  ReveU  also 
caUed  the  Miami  Field  Office  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  FBI's  efforts  on  the  case. 

On  October  10,  ReveU  met  with  the  FBI 
Terrorism  Section  Chief  and  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Maik  Richard  from 
the  Justice  Department's  CMminal  Division. 
They  agreed  that  the  FBI  should  continue 
its  preliminary  inquiry,  whUe  the  CIA 
should  be  asked  about  any  authorized  activi- 
ty by  Southern  Air  Transport. 

On  O;tober  14,  ReveU  briefed  Judge  Web- 
ster, who  had  Just  returned  from  an  out-of- 
town  trip,  on  North's  concern. 

On  October  30,  Associate  Attorney  Gener- 
al Stephen  Trott  caUed  Judge  Webster  on  a 
secure  line  and  asked,  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  that  "any  non-urgent 
work"  on  the  SAT  investigation  be  suspend- 
ed for  10  days.  Trott  said  that  there  were 
■ensitive  hostage  negotiations  going  on  and 
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that  tiM  Attonwy  Ocnenl.  while  not  wmnt- 
IDC  to  "wreck  Uie  InwtlffMnn."  was  trylns 
to  "penatt  a  good  dlmate  for  the  negotla- 
ttoM  to  tbe  extent  pooiUe."  Judge  WetMter 
.-itoH  the  *—*-*—*  Director  In  diarge  of 
the  FBI  CrtDlnal  Invertigatlve  Dtvtakn. 
noyd  caaike.  who  nld  the  investigation 
wa>  "Jnat  at  the  prdlmtnary  itagee"  and 
coold  nadUy  be  vy-^**^  Judge  Wetater 
I  that  Clarke  ahould  ten  blm  If  the  nia- 
cauaed  proUeoiB.  Thoae  caUa  were 
ifcTfltMirt  tn  a  memorandum  from  Judge 
Wetater  to  Claike  the  next  day. 

On  November  10.  FBI  ottldala  began  to 
aak  Juetioe  Department  offldala  whether 
they  could  resume  the  SAT  inyeetlgatlon. 
Further  contacts  were  made  on  November 
IS.  IS.  and  IS.  _    _ 

On  November  11.  VBl  Amtatant  Director 
Oaike  t<dd  Judge  Webster  that  the  10  days 
wen  up;  Judge  Webster  agreed  to  caU  AaK>- 
date  Attorney  Ocneral  Trott. 

On  Nofcmber  IS.  a  memorandum  from 
the  Internal  Security  Section  Chief  in  the 
Justice  Department's  Criminal  Division  in- 
fonned  Aaristant  Attorney  General  William 
F.  Wdd  that,  "[ulnless  you  advise  to  the 
eontnrr.  I  intend  to  advise  the  Bureau  that 
It  is  trae  to  resume  its  investigation  without 
further  delay." 

On  November  SO.  Aasnciiatf  Attorney  Gen- 
etal  Trott  Informed  ^31  Executive  Assistant 
Director  Revdl  that  the  suspension  was 
lifted. 

On  November  SO.  FBI  Headquarters  told 
tbe  field  to  resume  its  preliminary  inquiry. 
The  Committee  also  learned  that  on  No- 
vember «  and  14.  isas,  U.  CoL  North  caUed 
ReveQ  to  aA  hte  assistance  in  stopping  a 
Customs  Service  investigation  of  Southern 
Air  Transport  Revdl  referred  North  to  As- 
sociate Attorney  General  Trott  and.  on  both 
m«if*~*«.  aiked  whetho'  North  knew  about 
SAT  involvement  in  arms  shipments  to  the 
eontras.  According  to  ReveO.  North  replied 
in  the  negative. 

At  the  public  hearings,  questioning  of 
Judge  Webster  focused  on  his  reasons  for 
complying  with  tbe  Attorney  General's  re- 
quest to  suspend  the  investigation.  Judge 
Webster  stated  that  he  was  ab-eady  aware  of 
Southern  Air  Transport's  role  in  arms  ship- 
ments to  Iran,  from  his  briefing  by  Revell 
on  October  14.  so  he  understood  and  accept- 
ed the  soisltlvity  of  the  matter.  Assistant 
Director  Clarke  told  him  that  a  follow-up 
interview  with  an  informant  was  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  inquiry  and  that  this  could 
easily  be  postponed.  Once  he  had  been  as- 
sured by  Clarke  that  the  suspension  would 
not  hurt  the  FBI  investigation.  Judge  Web- 
ster saw  no  need  to  question  the  Attorney 
General's  Judgment 

Judge  Webster  was  also  asked  why  he  had 
not  reacted.  <m  October  30  or  Uter.  to  an 
FBI  memorandum  which  he  initiated,  dated 
October  30.  that  included  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Justkx  Department's  Counsel 
for  Intelligence  Policy  that  North  be  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  confidential  FBI  tn- 
teUlgenee  because  "North  may  soon  be  in- 
volfBd  in  a  criminal  probe  concerning  X3S. 
activities  in  Central  America  by  a  special 
prosecutor.  .  .  ."  This  recommendation  also 
noted  that  "It  would  not  be  possible  to 
advise  other  persons  on  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  to  be  assured  the  technically  de- 
rived tnf  oimatlon  would  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  Lt.  CoL  North." 

Judge  Webster  explained  that  he  did  not 
read  this  memorandum  untU  after  suspend- 
ing the  SAT  investigation  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  «i»^iti«r»»M*iiwi  did  not  make  an  im- 
premion  on  him  because  it  was  part  of  a 


typically  large  stack  of  informational 
memos  and  did  not  require  him  to  take  any 
action. 

MXBB  IKQUiaT 

On  November  31.  1986.  Attorney  General 
Meese  was  asked  by  the  President  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  to  determine  an  accurate 
chrtmology  of  the  Iran  arms  sales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General's  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  December  17. 
19M.  he  met  with  Judge  Webster  on  the  day 
that  he  began  his  inquiry.  Meese  testified 
that  when  he  infwmed  Judge  Webster  of 
the  Inquiry,  "we  agreed  that  there  was  no 
criminal  matter  Involved  and  that  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  tbe  FBI  to  be 
brought  in."  He  added  that  Judge  Webster 
had  offered  the  FBI's  help  whenever  the 
Attorney  General  might  wish  it. 

At  the  confirmation  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee quesUoned  Judge  Webster  regarding 
his  November  21  meeting  with  Attorney 
General  Meese.  Judge  Webster  sgreed  with 
the  Attorney  General's  description  of  the 
meeting,  saying  that  the  conversation  re- 
garding the  Iran  inquiry  was  a  short,  casual 
one  and  that  Judge  Webster,  like  tbe  Attor- 
ney General,  had  not  seen  the  Iran  arms 
sales  as  a  criminal  matter  on  November  21. 
Judge  Webster  also  noted  that  he  had  previ- 
ously asked  the  Attorney  General  whether  a 
Presidential  FiiKling  for  the  arms  sales  had 
been  cleared  with  Meese,  and  had  been  told 
that  it  had.  In  light  of  these  facts.  Judge 
Webster  testified  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  material  ways  In  which  FBI  involve- 
ment at  that  point  would  have  changed  the 
manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted. 

Judge  Webster  was  asked  why  the  Octo- 
ber 30  memorandum  expressing  a  senior 
Justice  Department  official's  concern  about 
North  did  not  lead  him  to  entertain  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  the  Iran  Inquiry  could  get  into 
criminal  matters.  He  replied  that  although 
he  had  read  that  memorandum,  it  had  not 
stuck  in  his  mind  and  had  no  impact  upon 
his  thinking  on  November  21.  Judge  Web- 
ster similarly  sUted  that  he  had  not 
thought  about  the  possibility  that  the  arms 
sales  to  Iran  would  violate  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  because  the  Act  was  not  some- 
thing that  the  FBI  commonly  handled  and 
because  he  knew  there  had  been  a  Presiden- 
tial Finding.  He  also  stated  that,  although 
he  knew  that  Southern  Air  Transport  was 
involved  in  the  Iran  arms  sales  and  might  be 
involved  in  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  eon- 
tras, neither  that  fact  nor  the  White  House 
Interest  In  suspending  the  SAT  investiga- 
tion had  prompted  any  concern  about  possi- 
ble criminality  in  the  Iran  arms  sales. 

A  major  line  of  questioning  concerned  re- 
ported document  destruction  by  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council  staff  between 
November  21  and  the  initiation  of  the  FBI 
investigation  on  November  26.  Judge  Web- 
ster testified  that  he  met  with  Attorney 
General  Meese  on  November  25.  after  the 
public  announcement  of  discovery  of  possi- 
ble diversion  of  funds  to  tbe  eontras.  At 
that  meeting  Judge  Webster  learned  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  going  to  ask  all 
agencies  to  preserve  relevant  records.  When 
the  FBI  entered  the  case  on  the  26th.  they 
were  informed  by  a  White  House  official 
that  dociunents  had  been  secured  on  the 
night  of  the  25th.  Assistant  Director  Clarke 

testified  that  FBI  Agents  went  to  the  NSC 

offices  and  confirmed  that  the  documents 

were  under  seal  on  the  26th. 
Judge  Webster  said  that  on  December  4. 

when  he  stoted  publicly  that  the  FBI  had 

no  knowledge  of  any  document  destruction, 

that  was  an  accurate  statement.  He  declined 


to  discuss  what  knowledge  the  FBI  ml^t 
now  have,  because  of  constraints  placed  by 
the  Independent  Counsel's  investigation. 
Judge  Webster  did  note,  however,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  that  North's  secretary. 
Ms.  Fawn  Hall,  had  not  yet  begun  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  FBI  as  of  December  4. 1086. 

OTBXB  rai  uivaaiioATioiis 
Committee    Members    questioned    Judge 
Webster  about  the  FBI's  conduct  in  several 
other  specific  hivestigatlons. 

(1)  Nevada  Cases.  In  the  course  of  Im- 
peachment proceedings  brought  against 
U.S.  District  Judge  Harry  Claiborne,  allega- 
tions were  made  of  a  "vendetta"  against 
Judge  Claiborne  by  the  ^lecial  Agmt  tai 
Charge  of  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  FBI  Field 
Office.  Joseph  Tablonsky.  Senator  Hecht 
cited  specific  instances  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct by  Agent  Tablonsky  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  In  reqionse.  Judge 
Webster  noted  that  the  FBI's  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  investigated  allega- 
tions and  that  Agent  Tablonsky  was  official- 
ly censored  and  placed  on  probation. 

(2)  FBI  "Targeting."  In  connection  with 
the  FBI's  ABSCAM  and  Claiborne  cases. 
Members  questioned  whether  the  FBI  had 
"targeted"  individuals  for  investigation. 
Judge  Webster  stressed  that  it  is  not  FBI 
practice  to  target  individuals  for  investiga- 
tion. While  it  is  appropriate  to  target  prob- 
lems (e.g..  organized  crime,  labor  racketeer- 
ing). Judge  Webster  emphasized  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  target  individuals.  Before 
the  FBI  opens  a  criminal  investigation  of  an 
individual,  the  Biueau  must  have  reason  to 
beUeve  a  person  has  been  or  will  be  engaged 
in  criminal  activity. 

Judge  Webster  recognized  shortcomings  in 
the  FBI's  handling  of  the  ABSCAM  case. 
He  sUted  that  the  FBI  had  incorporated 
recommendations  made  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  Study  Undercover  Ac- 
tivities into  its  undercover  practices  and 
procedures  which  had  improved  the  FBI's 
operations. 

(3)  PFLP  Case.  Earlier  this  year,  acting  on 
the  basis  of  FBI  information,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  arrested  sev- 
eral aliens  who  were  members  of  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP).  At  Issue  was  what  authority  the 
FBI  had  used  to  originate  the  investigation 
of  PFLP  members  who  tiad  not  committed 
terrorist  acts  in  this  country.  Judge  Webster 
explained  that  the  FBI  had  acted  under 
classified  Attorney  General's  Guidelines 
which  permit  investigations  of  organizations 
that  the  FBI  has  reason  to  believe  might  be 
engaged  in  terrorist  activities.  He  main- 
tained that  the  PFLP  is  a  recognized  world- 
wide terrorist  organization  and  that  the  FBI 
was  concerned  an  infrastructure  In  the 
United  SUtes  could  develop  and  become  the 
basis  for  support  of  terrorist  activities. 

(4)  Warrantless  Searches.  Members  ques- 
tioned Judge  Webster  about  the  FBI's  use 
of  warrantless  searches  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses. He  replied  that  the  FBI  operated 
under  the  authority  of  the  dasslfled  Attor- 
ney General's  Guidelines  for  Foreign  Coun- 
terintelligence Investigations  and  that  FBI 
Agents  made  full  affidavits  of  facts  support- 
ing the  authorization  of  any  warrantless 
search.  Judge  Webster  stressed  the  very  lim- 
ited use  of  warrantless  searches  in  the  FBI's 
work  and  maintained  that  current  proce- 
dures were  satisfactory,  although  he  said 
the  FBI  would  be  willing  to  work  with  Con- 
gress on  legislation  requiring  a  court  order 
comparable  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  procedures  for  wiretapping.  He 


agreed  to  provide  the  Committee  with  addl- 
tiaoMX  classified  information  concerning  the 
use  of  such  authority  in  Q>eciflc  instances. 

(5)  Varolii  Allegations.  Representative  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder  has  been  the  subject  of  al- 
legations by  a  former  FBI  informant  named 
Frank  Varelli  that  she  was  listed  in  an  FBI 
Terrorist  Photo  Albiun.  Judge  Webster 
stated  that  Rep.  Schroeder  had  never  been 
in  the  ^I  album,  that  she  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  FBI  investigation,  and  that  he 
had  responded  to  her  concerns  personally. 

Judge  Webster  was  questioned  about  alle- 
gations that  certain  domestic  groups  active- 
ly opposing  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  were  improperly  investigated  by 
tbe  FBI  and  that  the  FBI's  handling  of  in- 
formants in  such  investigations  was  inad- 
equate, espedally  in  light  of  the  FBI's 
recent  exxierience  with  former  informant 
Varelli.  Members  asked  what  mechanisms 
were  in  place  to  ensure  that  investigations 
of  domestic  political  groups  are  handled 
properly  and  lawfully. 

According  to  Judge  Webster,  the  primary 
authority  for  initiating  such  investigations 
is  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  for  Do- 
mestic Security  Investigations  which  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  an  investigation 
can  be  launched.  With  respect  to  the  han- 
dling of  informants,  Webster  emphasized 
that  there  are  substantial  FBI  Manual  pro- 
visions dealing  with  informants  which  re- 
quire strict  accoimtability  and  record-keep- 
ing. Allegations  of  Impropriety  are  subject 
to  investigation  by  the  Office  of  Profession- 
al Responsibility.  Judge  Webster  subse- 
quently advised  the  Committee  in  a  re- 
sponse for  the  record  that  the  investigation 
in  which  Varelli  was  used  as  an  informant 
was  conducted  under  the  classified  Attorney 
General's  Guidelines  for  Foreign  Counterin- 
telligence Investigations. 

(6)  Donovan  Investigation.  In  1981.  the 
FBI  conducted  a  background  field  investiga- 
tion of  former  Labor  Secretary  Raymond 
Donovan,  who  was  undergoing  Senate  con- 
firmation. The  background  check  apparent- 
ly failed  to  report  information  in  FBI  files 
that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion. Judge  Webster  was  asked  how  this  had 
occurred  and  what  had  been  done  to  pre- 
vent such  problems  in  the  future.  He  con- 
firmed that  the  investigation  was  not  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  it  should  have 
been.  He  also  advised  that  substantial 
changes  in  procedure  and  practice  had  been 
made  since  this  incident  and  that  he  felt 
those  changes  would  make  recurrence  un- 
likely. 

(7)  Files  on  Bishops.  Press  reports  have  al- 
leged that  the  FBI  has  maintained  informa- 
tion in  its  f Ues  for  a  number  of  years  on  two 
Catholic  bishops  who  have  worked  with 
peace  and  civil  rights  groups.  Members 
asked  about  the  FBI's  criteria  for  collecting 
and  filing  information  on  particular  individ- 
uals. Judge  Webster  stated  that  the  FBI  did 
not  have  criminal  investigative  files  on  the 
two  bishops.  Instead,  their  names  had  been 
cross-referenced  and  appeared  in  other  files 
for  which  the  FBI  had  legitimate  investiga- 
tive Interests.  Judge  Webster  also  said  that 
he  was  concerned  that  FBI  cross-referenc- 
ing guidelines  were  not  adequately  clear.  He 
noted  that  the  FBI  had  recently  completed 
a  planning  and  evaluation  study  of  this 
process  and  was  implementing  changes  to 
tighten  up  procedures  to  msure  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  names  to  be  includ- 
ed and  cross-referenced  in  files. 

(8)  Cases  Involving  the  Attorney  GeneraL 
Judge  Webster  was  asked  how  he  and  the 
PBI  handled  cases  in  which  allegations  of 


wrongdoing  reached  the  level  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  friends  and  associates.  In 
light  of  the  Attorney  General's  ability  to 
protect  those  people  by  keeping  Ind^>end- 
ent  Counsels  from  investigating  them.  The 
"Wedtech"  case  was  cited  as  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  Attorney  General's  possible  in- 
volvement in  wrongdoing,  and  the  Olsen 
case  (involving  former  Justice  Department 
executives  Edward  Schmults  and  Carol  Din- 
kins)  was  cited  as  an  example  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  preventing  an  Independent 
Counsel  from  broadening  an  Investigation  to 
include  high  officials. 

Judge  Webster  stated  that  the  FBI's  role 
was  to  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry  under 
the  direction  of  career  Justice  Department 
attorneys  and  then  to  assist  any  Independ- 
ent Counsel.  Judge  Webster  saw  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limits  of  an  Independent  Coun- 
sel's powers  as  a  matter  for  the  courts  and 
Congress  to  determine.  With  regard  to  the 
"Wedtech"  case.  Judge  Webster  stated  that 
the  Independent  Coimsel  was  investigating 
the  case  with  whatever  FBI  assistance  he 
desired  and  that  there  was  a  separate  FBI 
investigation  that  did  not  involve  a  person 
covered  imder  the  Elthlcs  in  Government 
Act.  Judge  Webster  added  that,  if  a  case  in- 
volved the  Attorney  General  himself,  he 
would  expect  the  Attorney  General  to 
rectise  himself  and  "would  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  sure  that  he  did  recuse  him- 
self." 

Of  course,  the  above  is  only  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  information  developed  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  in  its  deliberations 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Webster  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. The  full  transcript  of  the  hearings 
regarding  Judge  Webster's  nomination,  both 
open  and  closed,  as  well  as  all  pertinent  doc- 
uments, are  available  for  review  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  classified  docu- 
ments are  avaUable  in  our  secure  committee 
space  for  examination  under  the  niles  and 
procedures  of  the  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Davis  L.  Bokoi, 

Oiairman. 

~  WnXIAM  S.  CORXR, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  P»resident.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  un&nimous-consent  agreement, 
time  is  to  be  shared  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  Chair  asstimes  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  the 
designee  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  at 
this  time  and  will  recognize  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  seek  recognition 
in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  aasiimlng  control  of 
the  time.  Under  the  time  agreement, 
the  time  between  the  moment  we  took 
the  nomination  up  to  5:45  must  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  time  allotted  will  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  time  designated 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  understand  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


I  voted  in  favor  of  Judge  Wefagtor  to 
be  the  Director  of  Cmtral  InteUigenoe 
at  the  conclusion  of  hearbigs  cogMluci- 
ed  by  the  Select  Committee  cm  IntelU- 
gence,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  his  coa> 
firmation  before  the  fiill  Senate  be- 
cause his  overall  record  estaldishea  his 
qualifications  for  this  most  important 
position. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
evidence  produced  during  the  confir- 
mation hearings  that  the  FBI.  and  to 
some  extent  Judge  Webster  himself, 
did  not  respond  to  clear  danger  signals 
of  seriously  improper,  if  not  illegal,  ac- 
tivities by  Lieutenant  Colonel  North. 
The  totality  of  the  evidence  suggests 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  North's  key 
position  in  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  President's  strong 
personal  support  for  the  Contras  cre- 
ated a  climate  wherein  the  FBI  may 
have  winked  at  possible  violations  of 
law  involving  the  Contras.  At  his  con- 
firmation hearings.  Judge  Webster  re- 
ferred to  his  concern  about  White 
House  influence,  stating: 

From  time  to  time  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
my  executives  that  I  wanted  to  be  closely  In- 
formed about  any  Und  of  White  House  in- 
fluence, and  as  recently  as  September  1966 
before  all  of  this  broke,  I  addressed  a  memo- 
randum to  my  executive  conference  remind- 
ing them  that  I  wished  to  be  informed  of 
any  committee  meetings  at  the  White 
House  at  which  they  were  Invited  as  my  rep- 
resentative or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Starting  in  January  1985.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North  established  direct  con- 
tact with  FBI  field  offices  on  their  in- 
vestigation of  Neutrality  Act  viola- 
tions. He  requested  that  he  be  kept  in- 
formed of  those  matters.  At  his  hear- 
ings. Judge  Webster  stated  that  since 
the  matter  was  a  national  security 
concern,  he  therefore  provided  the  in- 
formation to  the  NSC  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

On  July  18.  1985.  the  FBI's  Wash- 
ington. DC  field  office  cabled  FBI 
headquarters  a  most  important  piece 
of  information  which,  if  properly  pur- 
sued, could  have  short-circuited  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  North's  activities  as 
early  as  1985.  But.  the  cable  to  FBI 
headquarters  was  never  received  be- 
cause, In  the  words  of  Judge  Webst^, 
of  "an  unusual  technological  failure." 
The  cable  points  out  that  the  FBI— if 
not  its  Director— was  well  aware  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  North: 

Personally  discussed  private  aid  to 
the  Contras  with  President  Reagan  in 
mid-1985. 

Asked  the  FBI  to  delay  an  interview 
with  a  fraud  stispect. 

Was  dealing  with  an  alleged  Saudi 
Prince  through  an  intermediary  be- 
cause it  was  not  advisable  for  North, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  to  deal  directly  in  view  of  a 
legal  prohibition  against  aiding  the 
Contras. 

Although  that  cable  was  referenced 
tn  subsequent  FBI  cables,  no  attempts 
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were  ever  made  to  retrieve  it.  Those 
facto  could  have  immediately  spot- 
lifted  and  poaiDdy  sbHwed  lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North's  (H?erations 
through  early  ^31  investigations.  At  a 
Ttifaiimiim,  it  would  have  alerted  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  the  soious  implica- 
tions ot  North's  activities. 

On  the  record,  this  key  FBI  docu- 
ment and  several  subsequent  ones  did 
not  leach  Judge  Webster,  so  he  cannot 
be  held  posooally  reqwnsible  for  piu-- 
poses  of  these  confirmation  hearings. 
Notetheless.  FBI  agents  knew  about  it 
aiid  did  nothing. 

Again,  in  AprD  1986.  Lieutenant 
Colanel  Ncolh  contacted  one  of  Judge 
Webster's  three  deputies.  OUver 
Revell.  to  request  that  Revell  inter- 
cede with  an  Assistant  n.S.  Attorney 
in  Philadelphia  to  delay  the  question- 
ing of  Richard  Miller,  a  "consultant" 
to  North  and  a  witness  in  the  Saudi 
Prince  case.  In  April  1987.  Richard 
Miller  was  named  as  a  coconspirator 
along  with  lieutenant  Colonel  North 
in  a  tax  fraud  case  involving  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  entered  a  guilty  plea.  Mr. 
Revell  originally  told  the  Intelligence 
Conmiittee  by  letter  on  April  13.  1987 
that  he  did  intercede,  but  4  days  later, 
recanted  his  story.  He  admits  that  he 
never  advised  Judge  Webster  of  this 
White  House  request  because  he  never 
interceded,  although  until  April  13. 
1987.  he  thought  he  had.  It  is  Judge 
Webster's  view  that  Revell  erred  in 
Judgment  by  falling  to  inform  him  In 
April  1986  of  this  request  and  for  not 
dealing  with  the  Assistant  n.S.  Attor- 
ney through  the  Justice  Department. 

On  October  30, 1986.  a  memorandum 
was  prepared  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Counsel  for  Intelligence  Policy 
stating  that  "North  may  be  involved  in 
a  criminal  probe  concerning  n.S.  ac- 
tivities in  Central  America  by  a  special 
prosecutor."  The  memorandmn  con- 
tained an  even  more  important  danger 
signal  that  "it  would  not  be  possible  to 
advise  other  persons  in  the  National 
Security  Council  and  he  assured  the 
technically  derived  information  would 
not  be  made  available  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North."  Judge  Webster  testi- 
fied that  he  did  not  remember  having 
read  the  memorandum,  although  he 
concedes  that  he  initialed  it. 

QiuMtions  arise  on  Judge  Webster's 
and  the  FBI's  failure  to  focus  and  act 
on  this  memorandum  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Judge  Webster,  and  certainly 
the  FBI.  knew  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North's  extensive  involvement  in 
Contra  aid  and  his  involvement,  as 
early  as  August  1986,  with  the  arms- 
for-hostage  effort.  Judge  Webster 
stated  in  testimony  that  he  was  con- 
cerned by  that  August  5.  1986  revela- 
Uon.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Octo- 
ber 30  memorandum  crossed  his  deslL. 
Judge  Webster  wrote  a  memorandimi 
dated  October  31.  1986  concerning  a 
request  of  Admiral  Poindexter  relayed 
by  Attorney  General  Meese  to  hold  up 
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on  an  investigation  of  Southern  Air 
Transport  because  of  the  hostage  ne- 
gotiations. 

Perh^M  it  is  20-20  hindsight  to  say 
that  Judge  Webster  and  senior  FBI  of- 
ficials should  have  been  alerted  to  pos- 
sible violations  of  Federal  law  such  as 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  the 
Boland  amendment.  But,  there  was  no 
focus,  there  were  no  questions  asked. 

In  the  context  of  the  information 
which  had  come  to  Judge  Webster's 
personal  attention,  a  further  question 
arises  as  to  the  adequacy  of  Judge 
Webster's  reaction  when  Attorney 
General  Meese  told  him  on  November 
21.  1986  that  he.  Meese,  had  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  pull  the 
facts  together  on  the  Iran  arms  trans- 
action. Judge  Webster  and  Attorney 
General  Meese  concurred  in  their  tes- 
timony that  there  was  no  reason  for 
FBI  involvement  because  there  was  no 
indication  of  a  criminal  investigation. 
In  retrospect  again,  perhaps  more 
should  have  been  expected  of  Judge 
Webster  in  light  of: 

The  information  which  had  crossed 
Ids  desk  on  the  possibility  of  criminal 
allegations  including  the  October  30 
memorandum  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North  might  be  involved  in  a  criminal 
probe  concerning  activities  in  Central 
America. 

The  Iran  arms  transaction  which 
was  laden  with  questions  on  compli- 
ance with  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  and 

The  Attorney  General's  obvious 
closeness  to  White  House  involvement 
on  such  matters  which  would  profit 
from  the  more-detached  participation 
of  Judge  Webster. 

In  evaluating  the  events  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  1986.  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  propriety  of  Attorney 
General  Meese's  conduct  and  handling 
of  the  Inquiry.  Judge  Webster  might 
have  been  in  an  even  better  position  to 
objectively  evaluate  those  problems 
and  direct  an  inquiry  which  would 
have  preserved  the  records  which 
Lieutenant  Colonel  North  was  able  to 
shred. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
dual  conflicting  fimctions  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  He  is  the  senior 
lawyer  of  the  executive  branch,  and  he 
is  also  the  Nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  That  duality  is  com- 
pounded when  the  Attorney  General 
is  also  a  President's  confidant.  At 
about  this  time,  Attorney  General 
Meese  was  making  public  statements 
about  marching  "shoulder-to-shoul- 
der" with  the  President  in  response  to 
some  high  level  executive  officials  who 
were  raising  questions  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Iranian  policies.  The  relation- 
ship between  President  Nixon  and  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  Is  closer 

to  current  events  than  ancient  history 

as  a  danger  signal  to  possible  analo- 
gous relationships. 


Perhaps  even  perfect  hindsight 
would  not  have  brought  this  potential 
problem  into  focus,  but  it  raises  the 
problem  for  the  future.  Based  on  the 
Watergate  experience,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  that  we  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  separating  the  roles  of  the 
Nation's  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
from  the  senior  executive  branch 
lawyer  or  Presidential  confidant. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  danger 
signals  available  to  Judge  Webster  and 
the  FBI  are  apparent  only  through 
20-20  hindsight.  But  it  may  be  that 
more  should  have  been  expected  from 
the  highly  touted  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  its  Director  who 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
competency  imsurpassed  by  anyone  in 
office  in  Washington  today.  In  any 
event,  there  are  lessons  here  which 
should  not  be  lost.  Such  issues  should 
be  identified  and  analjrzed  so  that  we 
may  benefit  in  the  future.' 

Needless  to  say,  no  one  is  perfect, 
and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  impose 
standards  so  rigorous  that  good  men 
and  women  fall  by  the  wayside  or  that 
other  good  men  and  women  wiU  be  dis- 
couraged from  seeking  important  Fed- 
eral positions.  Judge  Webster's  record 
as  a  practicing  lawyer.  Federal  Judge 
and  Director  of  the  FBI  is  excellent. 
Judge  Webster's  record  outweighs  my 
reservations  so  I  shall  vote  to  confirm 
him  as  the  new  Director  of  CIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  5  minutes  20 
seconds  remaining:  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  10  minutes  4  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Judge 
Weljster  for  a  numl)er  of  years.  He  is  a 
very  good  family  friend  and  has  been 
for,  I  guess,  most  of  his  life.  When  I 
was  admitted  to  the  Missouri  Imu*.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  law  ex- 


■  Although  not  directly  relevant  here,  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  FBI  Is  now  being  called  uix>n  to 
serve  as  the  investigative  arm  for  the  Independent 
Counsel,  formerly  known  as  Special  Prosecutor, 
who  will  be  investigating  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  in  the  WedTech  matter.  That  role  for  the 
FBI.  as  well  as  the  Bureau's  Investigative  functions 
on  matters  where  others  in  the  Executive  Brmoch 
may  be  under  investigation  or  have  a  different  In- 
terest, should  be  scrutinized  and  evaluated  In  an- 
other proceeding. 

It  may  be  that  It  Is  too  much  to  ask  a  Federal 
agency,  like  the  FBI.  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's sUted  position  when  they  are  investigating 
allegations  of  violations  of  law  regarding  VS.  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  It  is  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion to  have  FBI  personnel  investigate  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  even  when  they 
are  for  the  moment  under  the  direction  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel,  because  the  Attorney  General, 
after  all.  was  their  boss  and  probably  soon  again 
WiU  be  their  boss. 

The  adage  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  Is 
firmly  established. 

Congress,  perhaps  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, should  review  the  FBI's  roles  in  such  situa- 
tions which  have  inherent  oonfUct-of-interest  impli- 
cations. 


w»T^^^^^W»*^  r«W9mT  4  •WT? 
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amlners.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  ever  to  have 
tried  a  lawsuit  in  front  of  Judge  Web- 
ster. I  have  known  him  in  many  capac- 
ities for  many  years.  He  is  the  pride  of 
our  State.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  who  is  more 
highly  thought  of  than  Bill  Webster 
by  people  who  have  known  him  all  of 
his  life,  people  who  have  known  him 
in  every  conceivable  setting.  And  so  it 
is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  rise 
once  again  to  support  the  nomination 
of  Bill  Webster  for  this  latest  example 
of  his  support  and  contribution  to  his 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

BCr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rud]^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asked  today  to  confirm  as  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Judge 
William  Webster.  Judge  Webster  is  an 
honorable  and  decent  man.  and  if 
these  were  ordinary  times.  I  would 
probably  vote  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion, although  with  some  reservations. 

These  are  not.  however,  ordinary 
times.  Once  again  the  CIA  has  been 
betrayed  by  those  in  the  highest  corri- 
dors of  power  who  are  charged  with 
maintaining  its  health.  Each  week  re- 
veals some  new  action  taken  by  the 
former  Director  in  direct  or  implicit 
contravention  of  the  law  and  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress. 

Judge  Webster  has  been  presented 
to  us  as  the  physician  to  cure  these 
ills.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  the  man  for 
the  Job. 

As  things  now  stand,  I  do  not  believe 
an  adequate  explanation  has  been  of- 
fered for  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  while  it  has 
sat  under  Judge  Webster's  steward- 
ship. I  do  not  speak  lightly  in  this  vein 
as  one  example  of  this  lack  of  adminis- 
tration is  how  the  FBI  has  nm  amok 
in  Nevada,  and  it  did  so  under  the  di- 
rection of  William  Webster. 

There  remain  too  many  unanswered, 
unjustified,  and  unacceptable  actions 
during  the  tenure  of  William  Webster, 
and  while  Joseph  Tablonsky  served  as 
the  FBI  agent  in  charge  in  Nevada. 
Use  of  the  Biu^au  to  investigate  politi- 
cal opponents  such  as  Nevada's  Re- 
publican attorney  general  is  simply 
improper.  Use  of  the  Bureau  to  intimi- 
date those  with  whom  the  agent  in 
charge  disagrees,  such  as  former  De- 
tective Chuck  Lee,  is  simply  improper. 
Lee  questioned  Tablonsky's  approach 
to  law  enforcement.  Yablonsky  even 
placed  stakeouts  on  the  movement  of 
respected  veteran  homicide  Detective 
Robert  Hilyard.  He  even  attempted  an 
aborted  investigation  without  founda- 
tion or  substance  of  former  n.S.  Sena- 
tor. Paul  Laxalt.  He  and  his  lieut^i- 


ants  were  not  above  the  intimidation 
and  use  of  IRS  agents— one  of  whom 
lost  a  high  ranking  position  with  the 
IRS  because  of  these  actions.  He  even 
planned  and/or  condoned  the  use  of  a 
convicted  felon  and  brothel  owner  to 
get  tainted  evidence  against  others. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  dis- 
i4>proval  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Harry  Claiborne, 
the  Federal  Judge  who  claimed  he  was 
the  victim  of  FBI  persecution  in 
Nevada.  Rather,  it  deals  with  the  still 
unanswered  questions  surrounding 
conduct  by  Judge  Webster's  subordi- 
nates which  was  nothing  short  of  rep- 
rehensible; conduct  in  which  they  un- 
questionably harassed  decent,  law- 
abiding,  and  upstanding  citizens;  con- 
duct in  which  they  violated  the  very 
laws  they  and  Judge  Webster  had 
sworn  to  enforce. 

Even  this  past  week  the  story  in  the 
Nevada  press  is  that  FBI  agents  have 
offered  to  drop  doi>e  charges  against  a 
private  detective  if  he  would  implicate 
Clark  County  Sheriff  John  Moran  and 
Clark  County  Public  Defender  Morgan 
Harris. 

William  Webster  may  be  a  decent 
and  honorable  man.  But  an  adminis- 
trator he  is  not.  William  Webster  per- 
mitted the  FBI  to  be  used  for  indecent 
and  dishonorable  purposes.  He  is  not 
the  man  to  cure  the  CIA  of  its  ills. 
Rather,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
leave  him  at  the  FBI,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  deal  vrith  the  sickness 
the  Btu-eau  has  shown  during  his 
tenure.  "Physician,"  we  should  say  to 
him,  "Go  from  this  house  and  cure 
thyself." 

Only  when  that  sickness  has  been 
purged  from  the  FBI  should  we  permit 
Judge  Webster  to  accept  another  pa- 
tient. 

WILUAM  R.  WEBSTEH/CIA  DIHJECTOR 

(By  request  of  Mr.  SncPSON  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori>:) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  voting 
today  to  confirm  William  H.  Webster 
as  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

This  is  a  critical  position,  and  a  criti- 
cal period  for  the  Agency.  When 
Judge  Webster  was  nomiimted  to  fill 
this  vacancy,  there  was  an  outpouring 
of  praise  and  approval.  Why?  Because 
throughout  his  many  years  in  public 
service,  as  Director  of  the  FBI,  as  a 
Federal  appeals  court  Judge,  a  Federal 
district  Judge,  and  U.S.  attorney,  Wil- 
liam Webster  has  established  a  record 
of  integrity  and  competence. 

Today's  FBI  is  a  testament  to  the  in- 
telligent, forward-looking  leadership 
of  William  Webster.  Since  1978,  when 
President  Jimmy  Carter  appointed 
him.  he  has  guided  the  Bureau  with  a 
steady,  siire  hand  and  developed  it 
into  a  stable,  aggressive,  and  effective 
law  enforcement  agency. 


Judge  Webster  is  a  real  professional, 
who  understands  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  intelligence  community.  He  has  a 
proven  record  of  dedication  and 
achievement  in  Goverammt  servioe. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  con- 
tinue that  course  in  his  new  role  as  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  which  unani- 
mously approved  this  nomination. 


wnxiAii  woaxui— A  mam  pok  all  bbasohs 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  Judge  William 
Webster  for  devoting  so  much  of  his 
career  to  the  Judicial  system  of  this 
country.  AU  of  us  are  indebted  to  this 
extraordinary  public  servant,  and  all 
of  us  have  benefited  from  his  service 
to  his  country. 

At  a  time  when  its  need  was  great- 
est. Judge  Webster  took  the  helm  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
where  his  leadership  made  possible 
the  replacement  of  chaos  with  stabili- 
ty; of  shattered  effectiveness  with  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  His  keen 
vision  identified  weakness  and  his  pre- 
cision of  purpose  restored  vigor  to  a 
beleaguered  agency. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  FBI  has 
emerged  fully  capable  of  discharging 
its  responsibilities  as  the  Nation's  pri- 
mary criminal  investigative  agency, 
one  of  which  all  America  can  be 
proud. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  had  many  occasions 
during  the  past  decade  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  Judge  Webster's  high 
standards,  both  for  himself  and  for 
others;  with  his  unassailable  personal 
integrity  and  with  his  strength  of 
character  as  he  directed  the  FBI  on  a 
steady  course. 

Once  again,  I  was  privileged  to  sit  on 
the  committee  charged  with  consider- 
ation of  Judge  Webster's  nomination. 
The  Intelligence  Committee  conducted 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  confir- 
mation hearings  which  scrutinzed 
Judge  Webster's  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. Throughout  this  thorough  and 
sometimes  grueling  review  of  his 
record  at  the  FBI,  Judge  Webster  dis- 
played, with  unflappable  patience,  his 
solid  qualifications  for  the  Job.  In  an 
expression  of  its  support  for  his  nomi- 
nation, the  Intelligence  Committee 
unanimously  voted  to  confirm  Judge 
Webster  as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

No  less  a  challenge  awaits  the  next 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  than 
that  which  greeted  William  Webster 
at  the  FBI  10  years  ago.  In  order  to  re- 
store stability  and  effectiveness  to  the 
intelligence  community  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  will  have  to  blend  Judi- 
ciously the  four  components  of  intelli- 
gence, analysis,  counterintelligence, 
espionage,  and  covert  action,  to  create 
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a  oombinfttion  beat  suited  to  form  the 
gtrueture  on  which  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  can  be  forged  and  its  de- 
fenses buflt  to  deflect  threats  from 
outside  forces.  In  these  times  of  dimin- 
ished resources,  hard  choices  must  be 
made.  I  am  confident  that  as  Director. 
WDliam  Webster  will  make  those 
choices  which  wlU  accurately  reflect 
our  national  priorities. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  Imperative  to 
remove  politics  from  decision  making 
in  the  intelligence  community,  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
were  reassured  by  Judge  Webster  that 
he  would  continue  to  maintain  his 
apolitical  posture,  but  would  make  cer- 
tain he  met  with  the  President  often 
so  that  he  could  give  him  his  unvar- 
nished views. 

He  also  pledged  to  the  committee 
that  he  would  Inform  Congress  of 
covert  activities  in  a  timely  manner, 
adfUng,  "Any  project  that  cannot  sur- 
vive congressional  notification  is  sus- 
pect from  the  beginning."  Judge  Web- 
ster buttressed  that  statement  with 
his  declaration  that  "I  believe  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  clearly  has  an  obli- 
gation of  trust  to  the  Senate  and  to 
this  committee." 

Mutual  trust  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  the  Congress  are 
the  ingredients  required  to  reinforce 
the  structure  on  which  soimd  intelll- 
genoe  policy  is  constructed.  Judge 
Webster  in  his  guarantee  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  President  withheld 
notification  of  a  covert  operation  to 
the  Congress  told  the  committee.  "I 
would  have  to  advise  the  President  of 
my  position  on  this  and  if  he  would 
not  offer  to  speak  to  you.  I  would  have 
to  leave." 

As  the  country  recovers  from  some 
of  the  most  serious  foreign  policy 
blunders  in  its  history,  carried  out  by 
those  without  respect  for  the  law  or 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
important  to  know  that  in  William 
Webster  we  have  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated most  of  his  life  to  the  law  and 
can  be  coimted  on  to  continue  that 
commitment  and  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  best  of  his  uncom- 
mon ability. 

Just  as  Judge  Webster  responded  to 
his  country's  call  10  years  ago  to  re- 
store order  to  an  organization  stand- 
ing in  tarnished  disarray,  his  country 
is  again  asking  him  to  fUl  another 
leadership  role.  This  time  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  where.  I  am 
certa^  he  will  answer  this  call  by  im- 
parting his  own  high  standards  to  that 
organization. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  service  as  a 
V&.  attorney  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  n.S. 
district  Judge,  and  as  Judge  on  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

He  has  served  9  years  as  Director  of 
the  FBI. 


He  is  not  a  stranger  to  us  here  in  the 
Senate:  we  have  confirmed  him  three 
times  for  positions  requiring  the  high- 
est degree  of  integrity  and  ability. 

He  has  appeared  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  many 
times,  and  we  know  him  well. 

As  FBI  Director  he  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Woiic- 
ing  Oroup  on  Counterintelligence  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Special  Interagen- 
cy Oroup  on  Intelligence. 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings  on  this 
nomination,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  conducted  three  open 
hearings  totaling  almost  11  hours  over 
3  days,  plus  two  closed  sessions  on 
matters  that  were  deemed  too  sensi- 
tive for  public  discussion. 

Judge  Webster  has  answered  ques- 
tions on  every  conceivable  subject  re- 
lating to  his  conduct  as  FBI  Director, 
to  the  activities  of  the  FBI  while  he 
has  served  as  Director,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  conduct 
himself  as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

Following  these  hearings  the  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously,  15  to  0^  to 
recommend  that  Judge  Webster  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  position  of  DCI  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  important  positions 
in  Federal  Government. 

This  country  has  been  without  a  per- 
manent DCI  since  William  Casey  was 
hospitalized  some  months  ago. 

It  is  vital  that  we  fill  this  position, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  someone  of 
Judge  Webster's  stature— someone 
who  had  certainly  earned  the  right  to 
retire  with  honors  if  he  had  chosen  to 
do  so— has  agreed  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. 

coimBMATioit  or  wnxiAM  webstxr  as 

DIBSCTOR  OP  CENTRAL  HfTELUGKNCC 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  William  H. 
Webster  to  be  the  14th  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  Judge  Webster 
faces  formidable  tasks  in  this  position. 
Perhaps  most  important  is  to  renew 
leadership  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  trust. 

I  spent  8  years  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  last  2 
as  chairman.  I  saw  first  hand  how  the 
responsibilities  of  the  intelligence 
community  have  changed  in  the 
1980's.  The  threats  we  expect  our  in- 
telligence agencies  to  deal  with  include 
state-sponsored  terrorism,  narcotics 
interdiction,  and  technology  security. 
As  our  expectations  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  increased,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  new  lines  of  authority 
and  accountability  would  have  to  be 
established. 

Congressional  oversight  has  played 
an  integral  role  in  the  development  of 
new  lines  of  accountability.  The  Intel- 


ligence Oversight  Act  of  1980  estab- 
lished precise  notification  procedures 
in  order  that  Congress  could  properly 
exercise  its  constitutional  oversight 
role.  Oversight  of  sensitive  intelligence 
operations  involves  the  intelligence 
community,  which  must  operate  in 
secret  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  the 
Congress,  which  is  accustomed  to  open 
debate  and  public  dialog. 

Congressional  Oversight  of  Intelli- 
gence has  evolved  considerably  since  it 
was  formalized  in  the  1970's— and  it 
will  continue  to  evolve  to  meet  the 
new  intelligence  challenges  of  the  late 
20th  century.  But  oversight  is  a  proc- 
ess that  depends  on  people  to  make  it 
work.  It  involves  trust  among  the  par- 
ties. Congressional  oversight  is  a  form 
of  a  social  contract  which  must  have 
commitment  from  both  parties  if  it  is 
to  work  effectively. 

We  have  witnessed  what  can  happen 
when  the  process  breaks  down.  The 
select  committee  hearings  have  heard 
detailed  testimony,  amplifying  the  tes- 
timony heard  by  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  last  fall,  which  lajrs 
out  how  a  private  covert  action  net- 
work was  established  to  circumvent 
the  requirements  of  the  1980  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act. 

Many  have  been  quick  to  proclaim 
that  oversight  failed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Iran-Contra  affair.  But  this  view 
reveals  a  lack  of  understanding  about 
what  oversight  can  and  cannot  do. 
Oversight  can  impart  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  into  the  intelligence  proc- 
ess. Oversight  can  argue  for  larger  in- 
telligence budgets  to  meet  the  new 
threats  of  the  1980's.  And  oversights 
can  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
telligence when  it  focuses  on  the  intel- 
ligence process. 

Oversight  cannot,  however,  prevent 
determined  people  from  evading  or  cir- 
cumventing the  law  of  our  Nation. 
Oversight  did  not  fail  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair— certain  individuals  in 
the  administration  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  to  keep  Congress 
adequately  and  fiiUy  informed  of  all 
significant  intelligence  activities.  This 
was  a  failing  of  people  not  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

Some  have  tried  to  argue  that  Con- 
gress could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  such 
important  secrets  as  the  Iran  initia- 
tive. I  have  never  imderstood  why  Ira- 
nian mullahs  and  middlemen  like  Gor- 
banifar  were  more  trustworthy  than 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  As  the  hearings  in- 
vestigating the  Iran-Contra  affair  pro- 
ceed, it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  Congress  was  not  informed  be- 
cause Congress  disagreed  with  trading 
arms  for  hostages,  disagreed  with  ne- 
gotiations with  a  terrorist  state,  and 
disagreed  with  the  administration's 
approach  to  Nicaragua. 

In  fact,  the  track  record  of  the  intel- 
ligence committees  keeping  secrets  is 


very  good.  Under  my  direction,  the 
Senate  IntdUgence  Committee  under- 
took a  study  of  published  media  ac- 
counts which  revealed  secret  informa- 
tion and  relied  on  leaks  for  such  infor- 
mation. The  result  of  our  study  were 
informative:  147  stories  were  found  in 
a  period  of  151  days.  Of  the  147  stories 
only  13,  or  9  percent,  cited  congres- 
sional sources  and  none  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  leaks  came 
from  the  executive  branch.  I  think 
these  results  show  far  better  than  any- 
thing else  Just  how  specious  the  argu- 
ment that  "Congress  cannot  be  trust- 
ed because  it  leaks"  is. 

The  problem  is  simply  a  lack  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  officials  that  were  de- 
termined to  pursue  their  goals  irre- 
gardless  of  the  will  of  Congress.  The 
answer  is  not  to  pass  further  restric- 
tive legislation— the  answer  is  to  re- 
build the  trust  relationship  that  is  so 
necessary  for  oversight  to  work. 

I  have  long  argued  that  the  proce- 
dures governing  oversight  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  are  sound  and  not 
in  need  of  revision.  Judge  Webster  has 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  revitalize 
relations  between  the  intelligence 
community  and  Congress.  I  believe 
that  he  will  do  Just  that.  Throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  career, 
Judge  Webster  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  dedicated  and  honest  public  serv- 
ant. I  look  forward  to  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  former  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  Stansfield 
Turner,  be  entered  into  the  Record. 
Admiral  Turner's  article,  in  the  form 
of  an  open  letter  to  Judge  Webster, 
offers  much  that  all  future  DCI's 
should  take  to  heart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Toi^  Times.  Mar.  13. 1087] 

A  IjRRR  to  William  H.  Wkbster 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

Washington.— Dear  Bill,  Thanks  for  being 
willing  to  take  the  job  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence  Agency.  The  nation  needs  you  there 
badly.  There  will  likely  be  months  of  diffi- 
cult investigations  ahead,  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  there  can  be  opportunity  in  the 
adversity. 

So  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  in  and  around  the  White 
House  and  the  C.I.A.  that  the  President  tuts 
agreed  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  way 
he  uses  the  C.I.A.  That  will  help  you  im- 
measurably. Witness  two  excerpts  from  his 
talk  to  the  nation  March  4: 

"I  am  also  determined  to  make  the  Con- 
gressional oversight  process  wortL  Proper 
procedures  for  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress will  be  followed,  not  only  in  the  letter 
but  In  the  spirit. 

"I've  also  directed  that  any  covert  activity 
be  in  support  of  clear  policy  objectives  and 
In  oompUance  with  American  values.  I 
expect  a  covert  policy  that  If  Americans  saw 
it  on  the  front  page  of  their  newpaper, 
they'd  say.  "That  makes  sense.' " 


The  Administratltm  has  previosuly  resist- 
ed these  policies  strongly-  The  C.I.A.  has  re- 
sisted them  from  time  to  time.  External 
forces,  though,  have  made  such  policies  In- 
evitable. Congressional  oversight,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  result  of  the  greater  and 
greater  democratization  of  American  life 
since  you  and  I  entered  Amherst  College  in 
1941.  We  are  much  less  willing  today  to 
yield  to  authority  Just  because  it  is  author- 
ity. Tou  and  I  have  come  to  see  the  tradi- 
tional power  of  committee  chairmen  in  Con- 
gress watered  down,  jimior  officers  in  the 
military  daring  to  ask  why  they  are  doing 
what  they  are  doing  and  factory  workers  ad- 
vising management. 

From  the  1940's  to  the  60's.  almost  no  one 
outside  the  CXA  sought  a  say  in  what  was 
going  on  inside  that  secret  organization. 
The  public  accepted  that  as  a  necessary 
price  of  the  cold  war,  and  the  Congress 
obliged  by  providing  money  with  few  ques- 
tions asked.  By  the  late  60's,  the  Congress 
began  to  worry  about  the  C.I.A.'s  secret  ac- 
tivities. In  1974,  it  passed  the  Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment  requiring  that  Congress  be  in- 
formed when  the  C.I.A  undertook  covert 
actions.  A  year  later,  it  ordered  a  tialt  to  a 
covert  action  in  Angola. 

Ttiat  same  year  brought  the  Church  com- 
mittee, whose  investigations  revealed  that 
unaccountable  power  can  lead  to  mistakes. 
The  Congress  decided  that  we  could  not 
tiave  any  unaccountable  agency  of  Oovem- 
ment,  not  even  our  moat  secret  intelligence 
organization. 

From  1977  to  1981,  we  worked  to  make 
Congressional  oversight  compatible  with  se- 
crecy. It  quickly  became  clear  that  you  must 
have  good  will  and  trust  on  both  sides  to  do 
that  Without  trust,  the  Congress  may  insist 
on  knowing  details  that  could  endanger  the 
lives  of  agents  or  other  secrets,  and  without 
good  will  the  C.I.A  cannot  win  the  support 
from  Congress  that  it  needs. 

In  their  concern  for  secrecy.  President 
Reagan  and  former  Director  William  J. 
Casey  told  the  Intelligence  committees  as 
little  as  possible.  The  most  obvious  damage 
was  that  the  Administration  had  neither 
the  advice  of  the  Congress  on  the  Iran  hos- 
tage swap  nor  its  support.  What  you  now 
face  is  the  [>ossibllUy  of  new  laws  requiring 
such  full  disclosure  that  you  might  feel  in- 
tiiblted  from  conducting  some  sensitive  op- 
erations. 

BuUding  on  Mr.  Reagan's  pledge  to  make 
oversight  work,  however,  you  can  restore 
confidence  and  trust.  The  Congress  would 
prefer  this,  I  believe,  but  you  will  have  to 
persuade  Congress  that  secrecy  is  not  being 
abused.  There  will  always  be  some  resist- 
ance from  C.I.A  professionals  to  sharing  In- 
formation with  the  Congress.  Espionage  and 
covert  action  have  traditionally  been  viewed 
in  the  C.I.A.  as  unique  undertakings  that 
demand  extraordinary  secrecy.  There  U 
probably  nowhere  in  our  Government 
where  so  much  secrecy  in  Justifiable.  We 
have  Just  seen,  though,  where  excess  secre- 
cy can  have  disastrous  results. 

The  paranoia  with  which  Vice  Adm.  John 
M.  Poindexter  and  Lt  Col.  Oliver  L.  North 
divided  up  information  and  limited  Its  distri- 
bution on  the  grounds  of  secrecy  is  just 
wtiat  did  them  in. 

President  Reagan's  pledge  on  covert  ac- 
tions should  also  help.  His  conversion  here 
comes  from  having  been  burned  four  times 
by  covert  actions  that  the  public  rejected: 
the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors,  publica- 
tion of  a  manual  for  the  contras  that  ap- 
peared to  condone  assassination,  support  of 
antiteiTorist  actions  by  Lebanese   intelle- 


genoe  tliat  got  out  of  the  CXA's  ooatrol 
and  resulted  in  acme  80  Innocent  rtwithi. 
and  the  arms  deliveries  to  Iran.  None  of 
these  passed  the  verdict  of  "makes  senae." 

It  is  also  very  difficult  to  keep  a  covert 
action  covert  if  it  does  not  make  senae. 
Under  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment,  you 
must  obtain  Presidential  approval  and 
notify  the  Congress  of  all  covert  actions. 
There  are  boimd  to  be  leaks.  This  means 
that  we  have  forsaken  the  ability  to  under- 
take covert  actions  that  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  The  President,  in 
effect,  acknowledged  tliat  he  Is  now  wiUing 
to  accept  that. 

It  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay.  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tutional process  to  carry  out  foreign  policies 
in  secret  that  the  public  and  Congress 
would  not  accept  If  known  and  also  becaoae 
the  scope  for  covert  action  has  narrowed  re- 
markably in  the  past  20  years.  T«^»?'r  ac- 
tions to  change  the  political  complexion  of 
other  countries. 

For  instance,  in  1954  Dwight  D.  Eiaenliow- 
er  decided  that  he  did  not  like  the  Ouate- 
malan  Government.  The  C.I.A  with  not 
much  more  tlum  radios  broadcasting  reports 
of  the  movements  of  nonexistent  troops, 
helped  "our  man"  into  office.  Ttiat  policy 
would  probably  not  work  today  because 
communications  are  too  good  in  most  coun- 
tries for  such  deception  to  deceive.  Tomor- 
row, when  commercial  photographic  satel- 
lites are  more  broadly  available,  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  Convert  action  lias  an 
important  niche,  but  it  is  a  more  narrow  one 
than  we  previously  thought. 

Finally,  what  I  found  perhaps  most  dis- 
turbing in  the  Tower  commission  report  was 
the  evidence  that  some  C.IJl.  people  were 
out  of  control:  responding  to  Colonel 
North's  request  for  covert  help  without 
proper  authorization;  treading  close  to,  if 
not  over,  the  law  in  assisting  the  contras, 
and  submitting  statements  that  have  proved 
to  be  false. 

The  people  in  the  C.I.A.  are  among  the 
very  best  in  our  Government,  but  the  pres- 
sures to  which  we  subject  them  are  unique. 
A  few  of  them  may  go  wrong  from  time  to 
time.  Given  the  present  environment,  you 
have  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  establish  a 
more  careful  management  system. 

In  short,  this  time  of  trouble  is  also  a  time 
of  opportunity  to  cement  the  President's 
pledges  and  to  assert  a  greater  degree  of 
control  at  the  C.I.A.  Both  are  overdue — and 
both  are  essential. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
known  Bill  Webster  personally  for  a 
long  time.  Since  our  days  together  at 
law  school  at  Washington  University,  I 
have  never  doubted  my  friend's  hones- 
ty, his  integrity,  or  his  imswerving 
commitment  to  what  is  right  and  fair 
in  Government. 

William  Webster  is  committed  to 
good  government.  He  cares  deeply 
about  what  this  Nation  stands  for,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  this  commitment 
will  be  reflected  as  he  serves  the 
American  people  in  his  o^Mcity  as  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  needs  a 
man  of  William  Webster's  character  to 
lead  its  intelligence  apparatus,  a  vital 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  crucially  -  Important 
Government  agency  has  suffered  a 
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lam  of  eredfbOity.  Its  role  in  American 
fareicn  policy  ia  too  vitaL 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  the 
t^mn^t*  should  unanimously  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
Webster  to  be  Director  of  Central  In- 
telllsenoe.  This  asency  deserves  a  com- 
mitment to  prof  es8i<»ialism  and  excel- 
lence from  its  Director.  Judge  Webster 
offers  this  commitment^ 

The  PRSasmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  M«LCHnl. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  when 
people  of  my  generation  first  became 
aware  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation it  was  during  the  bank  rob- 
bery days  in  the  early  thirties  and  the 
i4H>rehension  and  disposal  of  Dil- 
llnger. 

And  in  the  later  time  the  FBI  inves- 
tigation of  organized  crime  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  public  are  aware  of  the 
FBI's  work,  on  income  tax  evasion,  but 
there  are  also  some  duties  that  the 
FBI  has  in  connection  with  Indian  res- 
ervations and  the  major  crimes  that 
are  committed  on  Indian  reservations. 
It  is  a  requirement  of  law  that  the  FBI 
investigate  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  special  duties  of  the  FBI  on 
Indian  reservations  in  Montana  caused 
me  to  write  late  in  1985.  in  November 
q)edfically,  to  the  special  agent  in 
charge  in  Butte,  MT,  about  crime  on 
Montana  reservations.  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  the  FBI.  in  fact  from  the 
Director.  Judge  Webster,  in  February 
1986.  and  it  was  a  r6sum6  of  what  was 
occurring. 

Might  I  point  out  that  part  of  that 
reavonse  was  that  on  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  Just 
one  of  our  reservations,  there  were  99 
major  crimes  with  three  convictions. 
This  was  during  a  period  between 
June  30,  1983.  until  August  1,  1985. 
And  those  crimes  involved  death  or  se- 
rious bodily  injury  or  other  personal 
crimes  of  violence  like  Iddnaping  or  as- 
sault. TKpe,  or  robbery,  and  so  forth. 

Ninety-nine  investigations  to  three 
convictions  seemed  to  demonstrate  the 
point  that  the  investigations  of  these 
major  crimes  were  not  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  convictions.  I  had 
not  been  informed  of  significant  im- 
provement since  that  date  in  1985.  Not 
much  h^pened  that  I  was  aware  of 
during  my  recent  discxissions  with 
Judge  Webster  over  the  past  several 
weeks.  I  have  emphasized  my  concerns 
that  crime  on  many  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Montana  was  not  under  con- 
troL 

He  has  brought  me  up  to  date  on 
some  improvement,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that.  But  there  is  still  lack  of  at- 
tention. Judge  Webster,  in  a  letter  to 
me  today  outlined  the  steps  that  the 
Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation  will 


take  in  trjring  to  get  better  control 
over  crime  on  Indian  reservations. 

At  the  heart  of  this  was  a  disciission 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  FBI  in  the 
Montana  and  Idaho  division.  Judge 
Webster  has  also,  in  light  of  all  this  se- 
rious concern,  recommended  that 
there  be  a  reassessment  of  the  studies 
that  have  gone  on  since  1984  about 
FBI  reorganization. 

I  am  pleased  that  Judge  Webster  has 
set  the  coiu-se  for  the  FBI  over  the 
next  several  months  in  looking  into 
these  problems  in  depth  and  attempt- 
ing to  get  better  coordination  between 
the  various  agencies  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  law  enforcement  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. He  will  also  recommend 
that  during  the  reassessment  period, 
that  the  FBI  will  consult  with  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. State,  local,  and  Indian  offi- 
cials, and  civic  leaders.  This  approach 
is  needed  and  the  coordination  of  all 
law  enforcement  offices  is  essential. 

Butte  has  been  the  location  of  the 
special  agent  in  charge  for  the  divi- 
sion. It  is  a  proper  geographic  location 
and  the  essential  work  of  adequate  in- 
vestigation and  preparation  of  cases 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
the  past  in  the  two  States.  Coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  FBI  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved, but  it  depends  more  on  the 
work  on  the  ground  where  the  crimes 
are  committed,  thsin  where  the  divi- 
sion headquarters  are  located.  The 
problem  is  not  Butte.  It  is  the  lack  of 
coordination.  Today's  letter  from 
Judge  Webster  commits  the  necessary 
effort  to  get  on  top  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  the  special  agent  in  charge, 
dated  November  1985,  and  the  re- 
sponse by  Judge  Webster  in  February 
1986,  with  attached  docimients,  as  well 
as  Judge  Webster's  letter  of  today  and 
docimients  that  are  attached  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VS.  Department  op  Justice, 
Federal  Bitreau  op  Investigation, 
Washington,  DC,  February  4, 1988. 
Hon.  B^ark  Andrews, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairiiah:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  November  22.  1985.  letter 
from  Senator  John  Melcher  to  Special 
Agent  in  Charge  William  Fallln  of  our  Butte 
Office  regarding  the  Senator's  concerns 
about  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
of  Indian  reservations  in  Montana.  The  fol- 
lowing comments  concerning  the  FBI's  role 
in  Federal  law  enforcement  on  Indian  reser- 
vations in  Montana  relate  directly  to  Sena- 
tor Melcher's  six  questions: 

1.  The  Butte  FBI  Office  tias  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Investigation  of  Crimes 
on  Indian  Reservations  (CIR)  in  Montana. 
The  office  consists  of  a  complement  of 
seven  Special  Agents,  a  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  and  an  Assistant  Special  Agent  in 
Charge.  I'he  Butte  Office  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  eight  satellite  offices 


In  Montana  known  as  Resident  Agencies 
(RA).  five  of  wtiich  are  responaible  for  CIR 
matters.  These  RAs  are  located  in  Cut  Bank 
(2  Agents),  Great  Falls  (3  AgenU).  Olaagow 
(2  Agents),  Missoula  (3  Agenta)  and  BOUngs 
(5  Agents).  The  three  additional  RAs  are  lo- 
cated in  Helena  (2  Agents),  Boaeman  (2 
Agents)  and  Kallspell  (2  Agents). 

2.  Enclosure  1  sets  forth  the  named  RAs 
that  serve  Indian  reservations  In  Montana 
and  the  distance  between  each  RA  and  res- 
ervation. Enclosure  2  lists  the  distance  be- 
tween our  Butte  Office  and  each  Indian  res- 
ervation within  its  responsibility. 

At  the  present  time,  my  associates  are 
evaluating  a  proposal  submitted  by  Special 
Agent  in  Charge  Fallin  to  reduce  the  three- 
Agent  complement  in  Great  Falls  to  two 
Agents,  and  to  reestablish  the  RA  at  Havre 
with  one  Agent.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
Havre  RA  would  handle  investigative  mat- 
ters in  Liberty  County.  Hill  County,  Blaine 
County  and  at  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky 
Boy  Indian  Reservations.  This  new  change 
would  afford  our  assigned  Agent  immediate 
access  to  Fort  Belknap  (SO  miles)  and  Rocky 
Boy  (25  miles). 

3-5.  Refer  to  enclosure  3.  which  is  a  two- 
year  statistical  analysis  of  CIR  cases  opened 
by  our  Butte  Office  from  June  30.  1983, 
through  October  8,  1985.  Listed  declinations 
are  based  upon  U.S.  Attorney  guidelines. 

6.  The  FBI's  working  relationship  with 
Montana  tribal  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (BIA)  offices  is  projected  toward  the 
eventual  nationwide  shifting  of  the  FBI's 
primary  investigative  responsibilities  for  law 
enforcement  on  Indian  reservations  to  the 
BIA.  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI),  and 
the  tribal  police,  during  the  past  five  years, 
extensive  efforts  have  been  implemented  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  which  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  since 
1980.  This  policy  encourages  U.S.  Attorneys 
having  Jiurlsdiction  over  Indian  matters  to 
utilize  the  Investigative  services  of  tribal 
and  BIA  police  as  a  means  toward  Indian 
self-determination.  It  Is  currently  published 
in  the  United  States  Attorneys  Manual,  and 
reads  as  follows:  

9-20.145  INVESTIGATIVE  JURISDIC- 
TION. 

"The  FBI  has  investigative  Jurisdiction 
over  violations  of  18  U.S.C.  1152  and  1153. 
Frequently  by  the  time  the  FBI  arrives  on 
the  reservation  some  investigation  will  have 
been  undertaken  by  tribal  or  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  police.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  ability  of  the  tribal  and  BIA  police 
can  vary  from  reservation  to  reservation, 
and  United  States  Attorneys  are  free  to  ask 
for  FBI  investigation  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
felt  that  such  is  requrled.  However,  United 
States  Attorneys  are  encouraged  and  au- 
thorized to  accept  investigative  reports  di- 
rectly from  tribal  or  BIA  police  and  prepare 
a  case  for  prosecution  without  FBI  Investi- 
gation in  all  cases  where  you  feel  a  suffi- 
cient Investigation  can  be  undertaken  by 
BIA  or  tribal  law  enforcement  officers." 

In  spite  of  the  implementation  of  this  De- 
partmental policy,  the  FBI  continues  to  con- 
duct the  majority  of  the  Investigations  of 
major  criminal  offenses  that  occur  on 
Indian  reservations.  In  various  conferences, 
meetings  and  seminars  with  U.S.  Attorneys 
and  FBI  officials,  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  variety  of  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed In  regard  to  transferring  investiga- 
tive responsibilities  in  all  major  felonies  to 
the  BIA  and  tribal  police.  Among  the  con- 
cerns voiced  Is  the  importance  of  uniformity 
in  delivering  law  enforcement  services  to 
the  Indian  people,  the  timeliness  and  thor- 


oughness of  investigation,  the  reporting  of 
investigation  for  prosecutive  consideration, 
and  the  ability  to  provide  coverage  of  out- 
of-state  leads  when  the  BIA  assumes  the  In- 
vestigative responsiblities.  Some  U.S.  Attor- 
neys have  indicated  that  they  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  BIA's  Investigative  response 
on  cases  currently  within  BIA's  Jurisdiction 
and  did  not  favor  a  blanket  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibilities. The  U.S.  Attorneys  also  ques- 
tioned the  sufficiency  of  the  manpower  pool 
available  to  BIA  to  handle  a  high  volume  of 
investigations. 

Consideration  is  presently  being  given  to 
exploring  the  possibility  of  extending  to  the 
BIA  and  other  tribal  police  departments  Ju- 
risdiction for  negligent  homicide  investiga- 
tions. Should  such  extensions  take  place, 
the  FBI  wiU  foUow  each  of  those  investiga- 
tions with  the  respective  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  will  be  no 
transition  of  law  enforcement  from  the  FBI 
to  the  Indian  police  until  the  Indian  police 
develop  a  career-type  law  enforcement  serv- 
ice with  officers  who  can  practice  the  law 
enforcement  skills  that  they  are  taught  and 
become  expert  in  them.  The  rapid  turnover 
of  officers  in  the  Indian  (>olice  ranks  is  a 
detriment  to  the  effectiveness  of  Indian 
police  organizations  and  must  be  addressed 
as  a  number  one  priority  prior  to  placing 
undue  emphasis  on  removing  the  FBI  from 
its  law  enforcement  responsibilities  on 
Indian  land. 

The  FBI  has  attended  various  meetings 
with  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  officials 
in  efforts  to  expedite  the  shifting  of  the 
FBI's  role  on  reservations  to  the  BIA.  The 
DOI  has  a  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Services  (DLES).  BIA,  which  does  not  have 
line  authority  or  control  of  BIA  investiga- 
tors on  reservations.  The  BIA  investigators 
are  directed  by  nonlaw  enforcement-trained 
personnel.  At  the  present  time,  if  the  Chief 
of  the  DLES  desires  any  action  to  be  taken 
on  a  reservation,  he  must  request  this  action 
through  the  BIA  area  Superintendent  (not 
law  enforcement  trained),  who  then  passes 
this  request  on  to  the  Reservation  Superin- 
tendent (not  law  enforcement  trained)  to 
determine  if  he  desires  this  action  to  take 
place.  Due  to  this  type  of  arrangement,  the 
BIA  DLES  has  been  hampered  at  times  in 
executing  its  responsibilities. 

The  BIA  Is  assigned  one  FBI  National 
Academy  (NA)  student  position  In  each  of 
the  four  classes  trained  annually  at  the  FBI 
Academy    at    Quantlco,    Virginia.    During 

1982,  three  student  positions  were  filled;  in 

1983,  four  student  positions  were  filled;  in 

1984,  four  positions  were  filled;  and  in  1985, 
three  positions  were  filled  by  BIA  students. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Indian  tribal  police 
officers  are  allowed  to  attend  the  Treasury 
Department's  consolidated  Federal  Law  E^n- 
forcement  Training  Center,  Glynco,  Geor- 
gia. Coordination  for  this  training  Is  han- 
dled by  the  BLA. 

The  FBI  has  conducted  numerous  local 
Indian  Training  Schools  for  BIA  and  tribal 
police  in  the  areas  of  report  writing,  investi- 
gative techniques,  crime-scene  search  and 
evidence  preservation.  The  total  Fiscal  Tear 
BIA  and  Indian  training  statistics  sponsored 
by  the  FBI  for  1982  there  were  29  schools 
with  576  attendees;  Fiscal  Year  1983  there 
were  33  schools  with  693  attendees;  Fiscal 
Tear  1984  there  were  33  schools  with  752  at- 
tendees; and  Fiscal  Tear  1985  there  were  18 
schools  with  442  attendees.  In  December, 

1985,  our  Butte  Office  conducted  a  three- 
day  Basic  Law  Enforcement  Techniques 
Training  Session  In  Browning,  Montana,  for 
20  BIA  and  tribal  poUce. 


This  type  of  training  continues  to  en- 
hance the  professional  capabilities  of  BIA 
and  tribal  officers.  As  their  professional 
qualifications  are  enhanced,  the  quality  of 
work  that  they  produce  will  also  improve, 
and  we  would  expect  subsequently  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  will  come  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  their  invesigative  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  training  given  to  the 
BIA  and  the  Indian  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, the  P^I  has  also  conducted  two  sep- 
arate cross-cultural  Indian  seminars  for  FBI 
Special  Agents  working  primarily  Indian 
matters.  Instructors  and  guest  speakers  in- 
cluded prominent  individuals  from  the 
Indian  community  and  the  BIA. 

The  FBI  presently  supports  the  Montana 
BIA  and  tribal  police  through  training  and 
during  their  investigations  offers  guidance 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  the  services  of  the 
FBI  Laboratory  and  Identification  Divi- 
sions. The  FBI  will  continue  in  this  regard 
in  the  event  these  agencies  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  investigations  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Continued  coordination  by  the  FBI  with 
leaders  of  the  Indian  community  on  matters 
of  mutual  interest  Is  a  priority  matter  to 
me.  In  this  regard,  as  recently  as  October 
28,  1985,  Supervisory  Special  Agent  (SSA) 
Allan  E.  Meyer,  Unit  Chief.  General  Crimes 
Section,  Criminal  Investigative  Division, 
FBI  Headquarters,  attended  and  participat- 
ed in  the  ninth  Inter-American  Indian  Con- 
ference held  in  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico.  This 
forum  presented  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  SSA  Meyer  to  discuss  several  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  matters,  and  by  so  doing, 
open  additional  lines  of  communication 
with  other  attendees. 

I  trust  that  the  above  Information  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you  and  the  Committee 
members. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  H.  Webster, 

Director. 

Reservation/RA  Covering  Reservation 

Blackfeet/Cut  Bank. 

Rocky  Boy/Great  Falls. 

Fort  Bellcnap/Olasgow. 

Fort  Peck/Glasgow. 

Flathead/Missoula. 

Crow/Blllings. 

Northern  Cheyenne/Billings. 

DISTANCE  between  RA  AND  RESERVATION 

Blackfeet/Cut  Bank: 
Browning— 35  miles. 
East  Glacier— 48  miles. 
St.  Mary— 57  (appx). 
Heart  Butte— 55  (appx). 
Rocky  Boy /Great  Falls: 
Rocky  Boy— 93  (appx). 
Havre— 113  miles. 
Box  Elder— 91  (appx). 
Fort  Belknap/Glasgow: 
Fort  Belknap— 122  miles. 
Hays— 152  (appx). 
Lodge  Pole— 142  (appx). 
Harlem— 135  (appx). 
Fort  Peck/Glasgow: 
Fort  Peck— 22  (appx). 
Poplar— 70  miles. 
Wolf  Point— 49  miles. 
Flathead /Missoula: 
Poison— 66  miles. 
Crow/Billings: 
Crow  Agency— 57  (appx). 
Lodge  Grass— 79  (appx). 
Pryor— 25  (appx). 
Hardin — 46  miles. 
Northern  Cheyenne/Billings: 
Lame  Deer— 103  (appx). 


V&Skmate. 

Select  Cokkitrb  on  Insiam  Ait*i>s, 
Wttthington.  DC.  November  2Z,  IMS. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Falun, 

Special    Agent    in    Charge,     U.S.    federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Butte.  MT. 

Dear  Mr.  Falun:  I  have  longstaiidiiig  con- 
cerns about  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment on  Indian  reservations  in  Montana.  I 
am  contacted  frequently  by  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  constituents  who  feel  that  the  atten- 
tion and  services  provided  by  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  and  proaecutors  <m 
Indian  reservations  In  Montana  are  inad- 
equate. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  situation  on  Indian  reser- 
vations in  Montana,  I  would  like  you  to  pro- 
vide me  with  the  following  Infonnatlon: 

1.  the  location  of  the  FBI  field  offices  in 
Montana  and  the  number  of  agents  In  each 
field  office: 

2.  which  field  offices  serve  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Montana  and  the  distance  between 
each  field  office  and  the  reservation  it 
serves; 

3.  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  how 
many  cases  did  the  FBI  investigate  on  each 
reservation  in  Montana  (please  break  out  by 
year,  by  reservation,  and  by  the  type  of 
crime); 

4.  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  provide 
the  number  and  type  of  cases,  broken  out  by 
reservation,  investigated  by  the  FBI  which 
were  (a)  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
prosecution;  and  (b)  prosecuted  In  Federal 
Court.  For  those  cases  prosecuted,  please  In- 
dicate the  final  disposition; 

5.  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  provide 
the  number  and  type  of  cases,  broken  out  by 
reservation,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  prosecution  and  declined. 
Please  indicate  the  reason  for  declination  by 
the  Attorney; 

6.  please  describe  the  nature  of  the  FBI's 
working  relationship  with  the  Tribal  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  enforcement  offi- 
cers on  each  Indian  reservation  in  Montana. 
Include  in  this  description  any  informal  or 
formal  arrangements  between  the  FBI  and 
reservation  law  enforcement  that  facilitates 
the  investigation  of  federal  crimes  on  the 
reservations  in  Montana. 

I  appreciate  a  prompt  req>onae  to  this  re- 
quest. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Melcher. 

distance  between  butte  central  opficb  am 
reservation 
Blackfeet: 

Browning— 238  miles. 
East  Glacier— 251  miles. 
St.  Briary— 260  (appx). 
Heart  Butte— 218  (appx). 
Rocky  Boy: 
Havre— 266  miles. 
Box  Elder— 244  (appx). 
Fort  Belknap— 315  mileK 
Hays— 348  (appx). 
Harlem— 310  miles. 
Lodge  Pole— 355  (appx). 
Fort  Peck: 
Poplar— 494  miles. 
Wolf  Polnt-473  miles. 
Flathead: 
Poison— 185  miles 
Crow: 

Crow  Agency— 367  (appx). 
Lodge  Grass— 389  (appx). 
Pryor— 335  (appx). 
Hardin— 269  miles 
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None  of  these  studies  or  recommendations 
aunest  any  diminution  in  the  investigative 
strength  of  the  FBI  currently  assigned  to 
our  Butte  Division.  In  fact,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
division's  target  staffing  leveL  I  have  previ- 
ously assured  you  that  I  would  not  under- 
take to  dictate  a  decision  during  the  time  I 
ronalned  in  office  should  the  Senate  con- 
firm my  nomination  as  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  That  has  been,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  the  case. 

Because  of  your  deep  concern,  and  in  def- 
eroice  also  to  Senator  Baucus,  I  will  recom- 
mend that  a  reassessment  of  the  accumulat- 
ed studies  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
our  Inspection  Division  and  that  the  new 
Director  and  the  Attorney  General  take  no 
action  on  this  matter  until  a  more  current 
assessment  has  been  completed.  I  will  also 
recommend  that  all  of  the  Senators  and 
Ccmgressmen  from  Montana  and  Idaho,  as 
well  as  other  state,  local  and  tribal  officials 
and  civic  leaders  be  consulted  and  their 
views  incorporated  in  the  assessment.  Final- 
ly. I'm  certain  that  the  Attorney  General 
and/or  the  new  Director  will  discuss  their 
final  conclusions  with  you  at  the  appropri- 
ate time. 

I  believe  all  of  the  above  is  in  accordance 
with  our  discussions  and  I  trust  will  be  satis- 
factory to  yoiL  With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  H.  Webstkr. 

Director. 

CRIME  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATION  198  OASSIFICATION 
ACCOMPUSHMENTS 


Total. 
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vs.  DBP/ummr  or  Jumcx, 
.  Bnaasu  or  IinnsnoATioN. 
Waihiiiaton.  DC.  May  19. 1987. 
Hon.  JoHM  lixLCHxa. 
V.S.  Senate. 
IPSuMnfftom  DC 

DsMM  Sbutob  M«-fiM- 1  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  law  en- 
forcement situation  in  Montana  and  espe- 
cially the  management  of  our  Butte  Divi- 
sion, which  encompasses  both  Montana  and 
Idaho.  This  is,  of  course,  a  continuation  of 
our  previous  discussions  and  correspondence 
and  of  the  Inleflng  provided  to  you  by  Exec- 
utive Assistant  Director  John  Glover. 

First.  I  understand  your  deeply  felt  con- 
can  that  there  be  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement on  the  IndUm  Reservations  and  I 
agree  that  greater  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  combined  effectiveness  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  Involved  in  this 
effort.  I  believe  that  significant  progress  has 
been  made,  as  reflected  In  our  current  sU- 
UstlCB.  but  recognise  Uiat  other  agencies  are 
also  Involved  and  other  statistics  may  vary 
firam  ours.  The  FBI  wHl  undertake  to  see 
irtiat  additional  means  are  availattle  within 
the  law  enforcement  community.  Including 
the  FBI.  to  improve  coordination  on  the  res- 
ervatians  and  wHl  fuUy  support  your  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Second.  I  know  that  you  understand  my 
t,}f^i»  to  improve  the  management  of  our 
field  offioeB.  esperially  those  offices  with 
algnlflcant  numbers  of  resident  sgendes 
scattered  throughout  large  territories.  The 
Attorney  General  has  been  furnished  with  a 
number  of  studies  and  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  dating  baiA  to  liNM. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  has  assured  Senator  Mxlcher 
and  myself  that  the  Bureau's  Butte, 
MT  division  office  will  remain  in 
Butte,  pending  a  study  of  FBI  oper- 
ations on  the  division's  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Butte  FBI  office  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  effectiveness.  This 
effectiveness  Is  enhanced  by  Butte's 
central  location,  convenient  to  Mon- 
tana's and  Idaho's  Indian  reservations, 
where  many  of  the  Bureau's  investiga- 
tions are  conducted. 

The  Butte  office  also  contributes 
substantially  to  the  local  community, 
employing  approximately  70  people. 
These  Jobs  are  important  to  Butte,  a 
community  rich  in  history,  but  more 
recently  hit  hard  by  the  downturn  In 
the  natural  resource  industry. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  FBI 
completes  Its  study  of  Bureau  oper- 
ations on  Indian  reservations.  It  will 
become  clear  that  Butte  is  the  best  lo- 
cation for  coordinating  investigations 
on  these  reservations. 

I  thank  Mr.  Webster  for  his 
thoughtfulness  in  calling  for  this 
study  and  I  anxiously  await  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  In  case  other  members  of  the 
committee  appear,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  seventeen  seconds. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1.  1987.  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee voted  15-0  to  report  favorably 
to  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of 
Judge  William  H.  Webster  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  This  unan- 
imous vote  came  after  extensive  delib- 
erations on  his  qualifications  for  the 
position. 


The  committee's  inquiry  focused  on 
questions  regarding  Judge  Webster's 
conception  of  the  role  of  the  DCI.  his 
views  on  the  congressional  oversight 
process,  and  his  record  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
We  paid  particular  attention— both  in 
open  and  closed  hearings— to  several 
issues  which  relate  to  matters  current- 
ly being  investigated  by  the  select  con- 
grrasional  committees  and  the  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Judge  Webster  has 
responded  under  oath,  both  orally  and 
in  written  form,  to  all  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  the  committee 
relevant  to  these  issues.  Based  on  our 
inquiry  and  those  responses.  I  feel  it 
imperative  that  the  Senate  confirm 
him  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  intelligence  community  at  large 
have  been  without  a  permanent  Direc- 
tor since  William  Casey  was  hospital- 
ized last  December.  While  Robert 
Gates,  his  former  deputy,  has  served 
admirably  as  Acting  Director  through 
these  difficult  times,  a  position  as  crit- 
ical to  the  Nation  as  the  Directorship 
of  Central  Intelligence  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  languish  imoccupied. 

The  chaos  which  has  characterized 
some  elements  of  this  country's  na- 
tional security  apparatus  has  been 
chronicled  almost  daily  since  last  No- 
vember in  the  press,  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  select  congressional  commit- 
tees and  through  the  work  of  the  inde- 
pendent coimsel.  The  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  undertook  the  initial 
inquiry  into  the  Iran-Contra  affair  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  contributions  in- 
telligence activities  make  to  the  for- 
mation and  implementation  of  United 
States,  foreign,  and  defense  policies. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  a  con- 
gruence between  the  foreign  policy 
goals  of  the  country,  as  articulated  by 
the  administration  and  in  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  and  the  execution  of 
those  policies  by  the  intelligence  com- 
munity lies  at  the  heart  of  intelligence 
oversight. 

It  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  we 
conducted  exhaustive  interrogation  of 
candidates  for  the  position  of  DCI.  It 
was  clear  that  a  complete  and  public 
disclosure  of  all  matters  which  might 
be  relevant  to  the  tenure  of  the  Office 
was  in  order.  Investigating  committees 
of  the  past  have  been  criticized  for 
putting  too  much  information  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  covert  operations 
before  the  public,  and  in  so  doing, 
causing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
process  by  which  the  Nation  safe- 
guards its  security.  It  is  a  criticism 
which  expresses  a  fundamental  insen- 
sitivity  to  the  needs  of  a  democracy 
and  underestimates  the  wisdom  of  the 
people,  in  whose  hands  the  strength  of 
the  Nation  ultimately  rests. 

Secrecy  can  find  its  proper  function 
in  a  democracy  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  used  to  accomplish  goals  and  poli- 
cies   expressed    through    democratic 


legal  processes  and  is  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  the  constitutional  frame- 
work. In  many  ways,  entrusting  the 
leadership  of  an  agency  whose  man- 
date is  to  support  policy  through 
secret  means  is  the  most  delicate  of  all 
Elxecutive  appointments,  for  any  abuse 
of  the  position  carries  catastrophic  po- 
tential for  our  sometimes  precarious 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee had  to  seek  Judge  Webster's  firm 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  legislation  gov- 
erning the  oversight  of  intelligence, 
and  for  this  reason  that  his  reactions 
to  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of  docu- 
ments and  press  reports  detailing  alle- 
gations of  impropriety  by  the  Bureau 
or  other  Government  entities  had  to 
be  examined  in  full  view  of  the  public. 

If  the  CIA  and  other  agencies  of  the 
intelligence  community  are  to  retain 
support  for  their  activities  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  investigative  process- 
es which  are  currently  underway,  they 
must  be  visibly  occupied  with  the  busi- 
ness of  correcting  past  excesses.  The 
public  will  need  convincing  that  ten- 
dencies to  be  engaged  in  activities 
which  might  not  support  open  scruti- 
ny have  been  addressied.  and  that  the 
preferences  of  the  leadership  of  the 
intelligence  community  lie  in  the  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy  rather  than  in 
its  conduct. 

Judge  Webster  has  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  these  challenges,  and 
he  has  evidenced  his  ovm  predisposi- 
tions by  requesting  from  the  start  to 
sit  on  the  President's  Cabinet  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  only,  without  the  pre- 
rogatives of  membership.  His  state- 
ments regarding  retroactive  and  oral 
findings  indicate  his  commitment  to  a 
policymaking  process  which  can  boast 
both  demonstrated  authorization  and 
prior  policy  consideration.  His  9-year 
tenure  as  Director  of  the  FBI  has  in- 
vested him  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
rule  of  law,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
role  of  intelligence  in  support  of 
policy,  and  specific  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  counterintelligence  and  coun- 
terterrorlsm— areas  which  are  current- 
ly in  sore  need  of  his  stewardship. 

I  believe  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
before  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  a 
man  with  such  demonstrably  appropri- 
ate qualifications  for  the  position.  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  to  confirm 
Judge  Webster  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm which  our  committee  has  report- 
ed his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  seeing 
right  now  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular nomination. 

I  think  everyone  recognizes  that  we 
have  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
that  necessarily  has  to  function  in  the 
dark.  Of  necessity,  it  also  must  operate 
within  the  law,  and  therein  lies  the 
particular  rub  we  face.  How  do  we  in- 
tegrate intelligence  activities  into  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy?  How 
can  intelligence  operations  be  conduct- 


ed, most  of  them  in  private  and  secret, 
and  occasionally  even  in  the  daik.  and 
at  the  same  time  within  the  rule  of 
law? 

That  is  what  we  are  qiendlng  a  lot  of 
time  on  in  the  Iran-Contra  he(u1ng,  fo- 
cusing on  the  words  "rule  of  law." 

The  nile  of  law  is  important  to  this 
democracy.  It  is  the  very  cement  that 
holds  conflicting  and  competing  inter- 
ests together  in  our  united  Nation. 
When  that  cement  either  cracks  or 
loses  its  adhesive  power,  then  we  cux 
find  those  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions  left  floating  almost  on  the 
debris  of  democracy. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
we  establish  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  minds  of  our  elected  offi- 
cials. 

I  think  we  found  10  years  ago.  and 
again  recently,  that  secrecy  can  lead 
to  unaccoimtabUity;  and  if  you  have 
unaocountability,  that  in  turn  can  lead 
to  a  sense  of  arrogance,  and  that  arro- 
gance inevitably  leads  to  abuse.  When 
the  abuse  is  finally  exposed,  that  can 
lead  to  public  embarrassment  at  the 
least  and  political  paralysis  at  the 
worst,  and  we  have  witnessed  a  certain 
degree  of  that  paralysis  over  the  past 
4  or  5  months. 

So  we  must  take  extraordinary  care 
in  how  we  oversee  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  important  function  than  to  take 
an  equal  amount  of  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  people  nominated  to  head  the 
agency. 

Bill  Webster.  I  believe,  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  capability,  dedication, 
idealism,  and  intelligence.  I  am  satis- 
fied, as  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  measures  up  to  all  the 
qualities  we  need  and  seek  in  the  Di- 
rector of  this  Agency. 

We  understand  that  we  need  to  have 
covert  operations  as  an  option  to  be 
employed  by  the  President  from  time 
to  time.  That  option  must  be  exercised 
very  selectively  and  must  be  employed 
with  great  care. 

There  can  no  longer  be  covert  ac- 
tions which  seek  to  exclude  notifica- 
tion to  Congress,  because  that  will 
lead  to  destruction  of  our  intelligence 
agencies. 

We  are  satisfied.  I  think,  that  Bill 
Webster  understands  his  role  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  and  the  role  of  the 
Agency  within  our  system,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  make  a  fine  contribution 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man and  manager  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  in  legislative  session 
today,  I  will  introduce  legislation  to 
set  fixed  terms  for  the  Director  and 
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the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
tdUgenee  Agency. 

The  CIA's  involvonent  in  the  Iran 
•nn»-f«^hoetacM  deal,  evidence  that 
has  emerged  in  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings that  former  CIA  Director  Casey 
was  tax  more  deeply  involved  than 
orlginaUy  thought  in  helping  the  Con- 
tras  get  military  supplies,  and  the  con- 
tfovCTBlal  nnnination  of  Robert  Oates 
as  CIA  Director  earlier  this  year  sug- 
gest that  It  would  be  wise  to  provide  a 
degree  of  indcquendence  to  the  two  top 
people  at  the  CIA. 

The  legislation  I  will  introduce  sets 
fized  toms  of  7  years  for  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

Members  might  not  agree  to  a  7-year 
term.  They  may  thinic  it  ought  to  be 
10  years  or  some  such  term.  In  any 
event,  the  legislation  would  set  the 
fixed  term  of  7  years  for  the  Director 
and  D^DUty  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Director  may  not  serve  more 
than  one  7-year  term.  The  legislation 
also  would  stipulate  that  the  two  posi- 
tl<His  shall  not  be  occupied  simulta- 
neously by  individuals  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  CIA  at  any  time  in  the  7 
years  prior  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  mld-1970's,  in  part  In  response 
to  reve]ati<»is  about  CIA  excesses, 
there  were  a  number  of  bills  and  rec- 
(Humendations  to  set  a  fixed  term  for 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
but  none  of  them  became  law.  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  struggle  with 
the  Issue  of  the  CIA's  accoimtabllity 
on  covert  (Hierations.  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  the  need  of  any  administra- 
tion—Republican  or  Democratic— to 
collate  Intelligence  and  conduct  covert 
operations  when  necessary. 

The  CIA's  role  in  this  administra- 
tion's assistance  to  the  Contra  rebels 
in  Nicaragua,  however,  suggests  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  insure  that 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  his  Deputy,  have  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence that  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Agency  to  resist  pressure  to 
engage  in  questionable  or  illegal  activi- 
ties. As  well,  reports  that  intelligence 
studies  were  tailored  to  support  de- 
sired administration  conclusions  on 
Soviet  designs  on  Iran,  which  appar- 
ently provided  intellectual  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Iran  arms-for-hostages 
deals,  suggest  that  the  CIA  needs  pro- 
tection from  political  pressture  to 
insure  that  its  intelligence  analysis  is 
imbiased. 

A  number  of  Important  executive 
branch  officials  serve  fixed  terms:  the 
FBI  Director  serves  a  single  10-year 
term;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  serves  for  4 
years;  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  serves  for  4  years.  It  is 
time  for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  to  be 
added  to  this  list 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
time  remain?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  He  conducted  two 
sets  of  hearings— one  on  Mr.  Gates 
and  one  on  ISj.  Webster— and  conduct- 
ed them  with  intensity  and  great  in- 
tegrity. It  was  because  of  his  patience 
and  perseverance  that  every  Member 
of  the  minority  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  develop,  explore,  and  exchange 
views  on  this  important  nomination.  I 
thank  him  for  his  patience  and  courte- 
sy. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VLt.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Maine  for  the  very 
generous  comments  he  has  Just  made. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  serve  with  him  in  the  lead- 
ership of  that  committee.  He  serves 
ably  as  vice  chairman  and  has  made  an 
immense  contribution  to  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  which  appropriately 
reigns  in  that  committee. 

That  committee  spans  the  entire  po- 
litical spectnun  of  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  the  committee  put  in  long 
hours,  and  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  amount  of  time  they 
spend  is  often  imrecognized. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  spirit  he  exempli- 
fies, the  members  of  the  committee 
are  developing  the  kind  of  spirit  that  I 
think  the  coimtry  needs  and  will  serve 
our  Nation's  security  interests  as  well. 
I  thank  him  for  the  very  gracious  com- 
ments he  made. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
imanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that  Judge 
Webster's  nomination  be  confirmed,  so 
that  he  can  get  on  with  the  important 
work  at  hand  in  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  William  Webster  as  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

There  is  probably  no  more  demand- 
ing Job  for  an  unelected  official  than 
that  of  DCI.  The  Director  must  have 
an  intellectual  grasp  of  an  increasingly 
complex  array  of  programs  ranging 
from  traditional  espionage,  to  some  of 
the  world's  most  advanced  technical 
systems,  to  the  analysis  of  political 
and  economic  developments  in  virtual- 
ly every  coimtry  in  the  world.  He  must 


have  impressive  administrative  skills 
to  lead  a  diverse  set  of  agencies,  both 
civilian  and  military,  that  make  up  the 
intelligence  community.  The  degree  of 
direct  authority  varies  from  one 
agency  to  the  next,  making  the  man- 
agement challenge  that  much  more 
difficult. 

The  DCI  must  have  political  skills  of 
a  high  order  if  he  is  to  successfully 
defend  the  interests  of  Intelligence 
against  the  competing  demands  of 
other  government  programs.  And 
those  same  political  abilities  will,  of 
course,  be  repeatedly  tested  in  his  reg- 
ular dealings  with  the  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  vote.  The  headlines  of 
the  last  few  months  have  underlined 
over  and  over  again  the  critical  role 
played  by  the  DCI  and  the  agencies  he 
leads  in  defending  national  security. 
Intelligence  agencies  are  the  eyes  and 
ears— the  tripwire— of  national  de- 
fense. For  instance,  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  breakthrough  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  ultimate  success  of  that 
effort  wlU  depend  heavily  on  the  mon- 
itoring capabilities  of  U.S.  intelligence. 

These  are  demanding  times  for  the 
intelligence  commimity.  While  the 
tasks  and  demands  grow  in  scope  and 
complexity,  the  budgetary  resources 
are  increasingly  constrained. 

With  all  these  considerations  in 
mind,  the  Intelligence  Committee  con- 
ducted protracted  hearings,  in  open 
and  closed  session,  over  several  days. 
The  result,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  a  su- 
perbly qualified  nominee.  William 
Webster  has  the  required  ability  and 
experience  and  proven  integrity  for 
this  position.  His  nine  year  record  as 
Director  of  the  FBI  confirms  this.  His 
candor  and  patience  in  responding  to 
the  committee's  painstaldng  confirma- 
tion process  demonstrates  his  readi- 
ness to  work  constructively  with  the 
oversight  committees  of  the  Congress. 
In  several  instances  Judge  Webster 
volimteered  information  that  had  re- 
cently come  to  his  attention,  but 
which  was  not  then  Imown  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  we  are  entrusting  the  intelligence 
community  to  excellent  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Bfr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoH] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Syiois]. 


and   the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  WocKKB]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLx]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Snois]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  115  Ex.] 
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So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Ui.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
eight  nominations  which  were  submit- 
ted by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
earlier  today.  These  eight  nominations 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  eight  nominations 
en  bloc,  that  they  might  be  confirmed 
en  bloc,  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  en 
bloc  be  laid  on  the  table,  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominees,  and 
that  the  nominations  be  spread  sever- 
ally and  Independently  on  the  record. 


The  PRiaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  procedure.  I 
would  say  that  this  is  acting  extraordi- 
narily swiftly.  I  think  it  is  an  accom- 
modation to  the  majority  leader.  We 
acted  on  these  today  at  2  o'clock.  They 
have  now  come  forward.  We  appreci- 
ate the  excellent  efforts  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  we  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

THK  JtTDtCIAKT 

Michael  S.  Kanne,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit; 

Roger  B.  Andwelt,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court; 

James  H.  Alesia.  of  minois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois; 

Joseph  P.  Stadmueller,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
V&.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin; 

Charles  W.  Larson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  n.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa: 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da: 

George  J.  Terwilliger  IH,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  D.S.  attorney; 

Michael  W,  Carey,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Michael  W.  Carey  as  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Carey  is  a  native  of  Charleston, 
and  is  a  fine  public  servant.  He  has 
served  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  past  7  years,  following  his 
graduation  from  the  West  Virginia 
University  College  of  Law.  where  he 
was  first  in  his  class.  Order  of  the 
Coif,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  law 
review. 

He  is  well  respected  by  his  peers,  and 
earlier  today,  his  nomination  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  I  was  happy 
to  have  voted  for  him. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
has  made  this  exceptional  appoint- 
ment, and  I  know  that  Mr.  Carey  will 
continue  to  serve  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  in  an  exemplary  way. 

In  these  times  of  skepticism  in  the 
confidence  of  our  public  servants,  it  is 
heartening  and  reassuring  that  a 
person  of  Mr.  Carey's  ability  and  in- 
tegrity holds  this  office,  requiring  the 
highest  degree  of  public  trust. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
l>eyond  10  minutes,  and  that  Soiators 
may  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"FOLLOW  THROUGH"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Follow  Through  Program  is  a  popular 
program  that  helps  disadvantaged 
children.  It  malntiiins.  or  follows 
through,  the  developmental  support 
that  is  available  to  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start,  or  similar  preschool  pro- 
grams, once  they  enter  elementary 
school. 

For  more  than  15  years  recipients  of 
grants  under  this  program  have  been 
awarded  noncompetlng  continuation 
grants.  The  Department  of  Education 
is  now  proposing  to  make  this  a  com- 
petitive grant  program  as  a  result  of 
legislative  langiiage  in  the  Human 
Services  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986. 
We  think  that  the  program  should  l>e 
competitive.  That  would  allow  addi- 
tional schools  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  the  benefits  of  this  program. 

Proposed  regulations  implementing 
the  competitive  grant  process  were 
published  on  April  30,  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Final  regulations  are  expected  on 
July  31.  Initially,  applicants  were  ex- 
pected to  return  i4}pUcations  for  the 
Follow  Through  grants  by  June  30, 
before  the  reg\ilations  would  have 
been  finalized.  The  Department  hoped 
that  it  would  be  able  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  applications  in  Just  2 
months,  so  that  they  could  announce 
awards  by  September  1.  That  would 
have  pushed  the  start  up  date  for  new 
programs  to  October  1,  after  school 
has  started. 

Even  if  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion had  )>een  able  to  adhere  to  this 
optimistic  schedule,  such  timelines 
would  not  have  allowed  existing  or 
new  programs  sufficient  time  to  devel- 
op plans  and  complete  applications. 
Existing  programs  would  have  had 
trouble  maintaining  their  teaching 
staff  or  making  plans  for  the  next 
year  if  funding  would  have  been  un- 
certain. New  applicants  would  not 
have  had  adequate  time  to  prepare 
fully  developed  Follow  Tlirough  pro- 
posals for  initial  start-up  programs. 
Moreover,  since  this  is  a  school  based 
program,  most  local  school  districts 
would  have  had  difficulty  completing 
proposals  diuing  the  flnal  we^s  of 
their  school  year. 

When  these  concerns  were  brought 
to  my  attention,  I  proposed  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Bill.  That 
amendment   would   have   simply   de- 
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layed  the  ImiileinenUtion  of  the  De- 
paiiment'i  rules  for  1  year.  Senator 
ir— w,  chalmun  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reeources.  was 
Joinlnc  me  ai  a  co-qxnisor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
sponded quickly  and  responsibly  to 
the  concerns  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Massaphusetts  brought 
to  their  attentioo.  When  we  relayed  to 
the  Department  our  concern  about  the 
Uminy  of  the  ccHnpetitive  process  for 
FoDow  Throu^  grants,  the  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  delay  the  competition 
untfl  the  next  year.  The  Department 
has  notified  current  grantees  that 
awards  for  the  1987-S8  school  year  wlU 
be  distributed  according  to  the  regula- 
tions that  are  currently  in  place.  They 
wHl  receive  th^  awards  on  June  30. 

WhOe  this  step  means  that  competi- 
Miaa  will,  in  effect,  be  delayed  a  year, 
we  believe  such  a  delay  is  fully  Justi- 
fied. The  delay  wlU  enable  existing 
programs  to  plan  for  the  forthcoming 
year,  thereby  preventing  unanticipat- 
ed staff  displacement  and  program  dis- 
location. Additionally,  the  extended 
appUcstion  time  will  ensure  better 
competttion  among  more  i4>plicants 
with  better  prcvosals. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
Follow  Through  Program  and  next 
year  it  will  be  conducted,  as  we  intend- 
ed, on  a  fully  competitive  basis.  Delay- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  new  regu- 
lations ensures  that,  for  this  year,  the 
method  and  the  tiining  for  the  grant 
award  process  will  be  both  reasonable 
and  practicable. 

We  have  a  precedent  for  such  a 
delay.  In  1984  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation proposed  that  funding  for  its 
research  and  laboratory  centers  be 
changed  to  a  annpetitlve  process.  At 
that  tbne.  Senator  Packwood  was  con- 
cerned that  the  process  would  be  dis- 
ruptive to  the  existing  programs.  He 
was  successful  in  having  an  amend- 
ment adopted  which  delayed  the  com- 
petition for  1  year. 

I  should  like  to  add.  Mr.  President, 
that  staff  members  from  my  office 
and  Senator  Ksmhcdt's  office  have 
discussed  this  problem  with  staff  rep- 
resenting Senator  Pkll:  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Arts 
and  Humanities:  and  Senator  Stat- 
po>d;  ranking  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. They  share  our  concern  and 
also  believe  that  a  single  year  delay  in 
the  cranpetitlMi  for  Follow  Through 
grants  is  a  reasonable  and  desirable 
step  in  these  circumstances. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Education  acted  as  it  did.  It  thereby 
obviated  the  need  for  to  take  legisla- 
tive aetl<m  this  year. 

The  regulation  the  Department  has 
proposed  is  a  good  one,  Mr.  President. 
It  not  only  introduces  competition 
into  the  program,  but  it  redirects  it  in 
a  fundamental  way  by  focusing  on  the 
demonstrations  and  dissemination  of 


promising   approaches   for  educating 
young  children  from  poor  families. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Department 
of  Education  has  responded  so  quickly 
and  responsibly  to  our  concerns. 

THK  rOLLOWTHBOOOB  PKOGKAM 

tix.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  strong  support 
to  the  statement  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  single 
year  delay  In  the  grants  competition 
for  foUowthrough  projects.  The  key 
word  is  delay.  We  want  the  campeU- 
tion  to  take  place,  but  at  such  time 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  be 
in  everyone's  best  interest.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  1-year  delay  will  ac- 
complish. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Education  recognized  our  concerns 
and  was  willing  to  work  out  an  accom- 
modation on  this  matter.  I  believe  that 
this  delay  will  result  in  a  better  com- 
petition with  better  quality  proposals 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  efforts  on  this  matter. 

THB  "FOLLOW  TBKOUOH"  PROGKAM 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Orasslet,  in  his  support  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  proposal  to 
delay  implementation  of  recently  pub- 
lished regulations  regarding  chuiges 
in  the  FoUowthrough  Program.  The 
substance  of  these  regulations  will 
provide  needed  revision  of  the  Follow- 
through  Program.  Current  recipients 
of  grants  tmder  this  act  have  received 
continuation  funds  for  many  years. 
Competition  for  grant  awards  will  revi- 
talize this  program  and  encourage  new 
districts  to  participate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  decision  to  wait 
until  the  next  fiscal  year  to  Implement 
these  regulations  is  an  appropriate 
step  to  take  at  this  time.  It  will  give 
local  districts  the  time  necessary  to 
properly  prepare  for  a  grant  competi- 
tion. 


BOSSAOE  TO  BANKING  CONFER- 
EES: TEN- YEAR  AMORTIZATION 

Mr.  GRASSLETY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  appointed  its  con- 
ferees to  HJl.  27,  the  emergency  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Recapitalization  Act.  As  we 
all  know,  we  are  going  to  conference 
with  the  House  on  this  bill  because 
the  Senate  added  its  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act,  S.  790.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  to  work  to  in- 
clude in  the  conference  committee 
report  language  amended  to  title  IV  of 
the  S.  790.  which  would  allow  banks  to 
amortize  farm  loan  losses  over  a 
period  of  10  years. 

The  House  may  argue  that  a  clean 
emergency  FSLIC  bill  is  necessary  and 
that  it  cannot  accept  any  extraneous 
language.  I.  too.  have  argued  for  a 


clean  bill  and  supported  Senator 
Oark's  amendment  to  strike  those 
parts  of  the  Senate  blU  which  are  the 
most  controversial.  The  provisions  for 
which  I  apeak  today  are  not  controver- 
sial, will  cause  no  harm  to  any  party, 
and  will  not  bog  down  the  emergoncy 
provisions  for  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
rural  banks  are  also  facing  crisis.  The 
statistics  will  prove  my  point. 

Already  this  year,  78  banks  have 
been  closed  by  FDIC.  This  Ls  well  over 
half  of  the  banks  that  were  closed  last 
year,  yet  we  are  not  even  close  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  calendar  year.  Offi- 
cials at  FDIC  tell  me  they  expect  200 
banks  to  be  closed  in  1987.  The  decline 
and  failure  of  most  farm  banks  can  be 
traced  directly  to  a  struggling  farm 
economy,  which  is  completely  beyond 
the  control  of  bank  managers.  In  par- 
ticular, the  eroding  value  of  land  has 
eaten  away  at  banks'  capital.  While 
the  average  value  of  Iowa  farmland 
was  $2,147  per  acre  in  1981,  today  it  is 
only  $787  per  acre.  This  represents  a 
63-percent  reduction  in  just  over  5 
years. 

Bank  that  have  a  large  portion  of 
their  loans  in  Agriculture  cannot  all  at 
once  absorb  capital  losses  from  depre- 
ciating land  values  and  maint.ain  the 
required  6-percent  capital.  The  lan- 
guage in  title  IV  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  assist  banks  in  meeting  those 
capital  requirements  by  allowing  them 
to  stretch  out  farm  loan  losses  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  tell  tales  of  gloom  and  doom  in  the 
farm  industry.  That  sad  truth  is  all  to 
well  dociunented.  Actually,  I  am  re- 
lieved and  glad  to  say  that  in  some 
wajrs  the  farm  economy  has  shown  im- 
provement. For  the  first  time  in  4 
years,  banks'  profits  rebounded  50  i>er- 
cent  in  1986.  As  the  banking  superin- 
tendent in  Iowa  said,  "The  system  is  at 
woiIl  flushing  out  the  overextension  of 
debt." 

I  am  encoiu-aged  by  these  signs  of 
improvement  in  farm  banks.  But  we 
cannot  be  optimistic  to  the  point  of 
complacency.  There  are  reasons  to  be 
cautious  of  the  improving  economy. 
First,  the  relief  is  only  short  lived  so 
far.  After  5  years  of  agricultural  reces- 
sion we  caimot  assume  that  a  few 
months  of  recovery  mean  that  we 
should  put  our  concerns  to  distant 
memory. 

Second,  the  improvement  is  still 
spotty.  E^ren  in  Iowa,  which  is  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  the  banks  with 
the  most  improvements  are  in  the 
State's  largest  cities.  In  spite  of  the 
gains  in  profits  for  the  banking  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  more  individual  Iowa 
banks  lost  money  in  1986  than  in  1985. 
Third,  the  reduction  in  farm  debt, 
which  remains  at  almost  27  percent  of 
all  commercial  bank  debt  in  Iowa,  has 
been  reduced  largely  because  banks 


had  to  write  off  nonperformlng  loans. 
These  losses  had  to  be  immediately  ab- 
sorbed to  conform  with  Federal  regu- 
latory procedures.  Banks  are  therefore 
forced  to  malntjUn  larger  loan  loss  re- 
serves, which  In  turn  increase  Interest 
costs  to  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  372  out  of  614  banks 
in  Iowa  would  realize  significant  im- 
provements in  their  financial  condi- 
tion if  the  10-year  amortization  provi- 
sion is  enacted  into  law.  This  would 
allow  over  60  percent  of  banks  in  my 
State  to  pass  along  those  savings  to 
their  farmer  customers. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  bottom 
line,  welfare  farmers.  If  the  Govern- 
ment goes  easier  on  bankers,  bankers 
will  be  able  to  go  easier  on  their  farm 
borrowers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  life  can  only  be 
understood  backward,  but  it  has  to  be 
lived  forward.  We  can  look  back  and 
say  that  we  should  have  done  this  and 
we  should  have  done  that.  But  we  can 
never  be  certain  what  we  should  do 
next.  The  best  lessons,  imfortunately, 
frequently  come  from  what  we  didn't 
do.  In  the  past  we  haven't  granted  real 
forbearance  to  farm  banks,  but  when 
we  look  backward  we  understand  that 
we  should  have.  Since  the  problems 
are  not  clearly  over,  we  must  enact 
forward  looking  legislation  that  will 
assist  remaining  farm  banks  and  their 
farm  customers  by  granting  them  for- 
bearance which  they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Conference 
Committee  remember  and  pursue 
these  things  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  House. 


CITICORP  TRANSFER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
hour  and  45  minutes  ago  Citicorp,  the 
parent  corporation  of  Citibank,  an- 
nounced that  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1987  it  will  add  $3  bilUon  to  its 
reserves  for  possible  credit  losses.  This 
increase  is  associated  with  Citicorp's 
sovereign  debt  portfolio.  I  rise  to  offer 
this  Senator's  view  that  this  is  a  posi- 
tive development  in  the  international 
banking  situation. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  problem  of  foreign  debts  held  by 
many  of  our  HanUng  institutions,  the 
largest  portfolio  being  that  of  Citi- 
corp. 

The  transfer  of  some  $3  billion  into 
credit  loss  reserves  will  raise  total  re- 
serves to  $5  billion,  or  about  3.7  per- 
cent of  outstanding  loans.  Citicorp's 
primary  capital  after  the  move  will  be 
$14.5  bOlion.  which  is  up  about  $500 
million  since  March  31. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  there  will  be,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  of  assets 
into  loss  reserves,  a  reported  loss  to 
the  bank  in  this  quarter.  Citicorp  will 
report  i4>proximately  a  $2.5  billion 
loss,  which  in  simple  arithmetic  indi- 


cates there  was  a  half  billion  dollar 
profit  which  offsets  the  $3  billion 
transfer  to  loan  loss  reserves. 

The  point  is  that  Citicorp  is  in  sound 
condition.  The  earnings  momentum  of 
Citicorp's  base  businesses,  if  I  may 
quote  Mr.  John  S.  Reed,  who  spoke 
about  it  this  afternoon,  is  strong  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  sovereign 
risk  portfolio  is  expected  to  continue 
to  show  good  growth. 

Mr.  Reed,  who  is  an  energetic  and 
forthright  man.  has  been  for  some 
time  building  up  the  loan  loss  reserves 
of  the  bank  so  that  there  should  never 
be  any  question  about  its  stability,  and 
today's  actions  are  consistent  with 
that  philosophy. 

Mr.  Reed  has  made  it  dear  that  Citi- 
corp intends  to  continue  to  play  a 
leadership  role,  that  it  supports  the 
Baker  initiative  with  respect  to  foreign 
debt,  and  wishes  to  continue  to  work 
to  get  major  debtor  countries  back 
into  credit  markets.  He  feels,  and  I 
think  this  should  be  the  judgment  of 
the  banking  community,  that  this  will 
now  give  Citicorp  flexibility  to  do  that. 

Efforts  to  solve  the  sovereign  debt 
problem  can  go  forward  without  any 
question  arising  about  the  financial 
solvency  and  stability  of  a  principle 
participant,  the  single  institution  that 
carries  the  largest  amount  of  foreign 
loan  activity  and  foreign  banking  busi- 
ness generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an 
announcement  by  Citicorp,  with  a 
statement  by  BSr.  Reed.  Citicorp's 
chairman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CmcoKP  Adds  $3  BnxioB  to  Rnnvx;  Will 

RDTKUCrnRK    SOVKBUQH     EXFOSUKK;     Rs- 

coifriBMS  Support  por  Bakxr  UrmAtrvx 

will  report  loss  for  quartkr  ahd  trar 

New  Tork.  May  19.— Citicorp  announced 
today  that  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1987  It  will  add  $3  bilUon  to  its  reserves  for 
possible  credit  losses. 

This  addition  wiU  raise  total  reserves  of 
Citicorp  to  approximately  $5  billion,  or 
about  3.7%  of  loans.  Citicorp's  primary  cap- 
ital after  the  moves  will  be  $14.5  billion,  up 
approximately  $500  million  since  March  31. 
This  is  7.1%  of  assets,  well  in  excess  of 
normal  V&.  bank  requirements. 

The  substantial  Increase  in  credit  loss  re- 
serves made  during  the  current  quarter  will 
result  in  Citicorp  reporting  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion  for  the  quarter. 

Based  on  current  estimates  of  the  fuU 
year's  base  business  eamings,  the  tax 
impact  of  the  reserve  increase,  and  the  re- 
sults of  some  asset  sales  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted during  1987.  a  loss  of  approximately 
$1  bilUon  is  anticipated  for  the  year. 

Citicorp  explained  that  this  decision  was 
approved  at  its  Board  meeting  today  and  re- 
sulted from  a  broad  review  of  global  eco- 
nomic trends  and  their  potential  impact  on 
Citicorp's  major  customers.  In  this  context, 
the  Board  reviewed  in  detaU  Citicorp's  sov- 
ereign debt  portfolio  in  the  light  of  the  vari- 
ous agreements  reached  with  maior  borrow- 
ing countries  during  recent  monttu  and  Citi- 


corp's dedalon  to  pot  its  Braallian 
border  loans  on  a  cash  baaia. 

John  8.  Reed.  Citicorp's  Chainnan.  nid: 

"TbiB  increaae  in  the  reserve  is  rdated  to 
the  sovereign  debt  issue  and  our  commit- 
ment to  play  a  constructive  and  oonUnuing 
role  in  its  resolution.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral risics.  this  increase  rdatea  to  our  deci- 
sion to  restructure  our  current  ezponue 
through  debt/equity  swaps,  sales,  and  other 
measures,  giving  us  increased  flexthfllty  to 
manage  our  sovereign  risk  portfolio  and  to 
respond  to  Initiatives  l>eing  undertaken  by 
various  countries  to  resolve  their  eztemal 
debt  dlfficulUes.  This  wiU  provide  for 
around  twenty-five  percent  of  our  sovereign 
exixMure. 

"The  earnings  momentum  of  Cltiooip's 
base  businesses— the  Individual  Bank,  the 
Investment  Banlc  and  the  Institutional 
Bank— are  strong  and.  with  the  exception  of 
the  sovereign  risk  portfolio  are  expected  to 
continue  to  show  good  growth  with  no  un- 
usual changes  in  their  credit  loss  trends. 

"In  future  years,  starting  with  1988.  CiU- 
oorp's  reported  earnings  are  like  to  be  quite 
strong  as  a  result  of  three  factors— the  tm- 
derlying  strength  of  our  base  businesses,  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  be  building  our  corpo- 
rate reserve,  and  the  favorable  tax  impact 
of  this  decision  which  will  be  felt  for  the 
next  eight  quarters." 

The  Citicorp  Board  also  indicated  that  it 
intended  to  continue  its  normal  dividend 
policy  and  would  base  its  dividend  reoomen- 
dations  on  the  underlying  earnings  momen- 
tum of  the  core  businesses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  it  has  been  doing. 

In  mitiring  this  announcement.  Citicorp 
stressed  that  its  action  did  not  reflect  any 
change  In  its  I>a8ic  position  vis  a  vis  the  sov- 
ereign debt  issue:  its  full  support  of  the 
Bank  Advisory  Committee  process;  or  its  at- 
titude towards  major  debtor  countries.  Citi- 
corp indicated  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  continue  to  be  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Baker  Initiative  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
that  it  would  continue  to  implement  its 
commitment  to  reestablish  access  to  the  vol- 
untary global  credit  markets  by  major 
debtor  countries. 

In  this  connection,  the  Corporation  em- 
phasized its  strong  local  presence  in  most  of 
the  countries  which  had  encountered  debt 
problems  and  Its  full  participation  in.  and 
continuing  support  of.  recent  restructurings 
of  the  external  debts  of  Argentina,  Chile. 
Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  Venesuela. 

Citicorp  pointed  out  it  had  notified  bank- 
ing and  financial  authorities  around  the 
world  of  its  action  in  increasing  its  credit 
loss  reserve  and  of  its  continuing  commit- 
ment to  resolution  of  the  debt  problem. 

Mr.  Reed  indicated  that  "in  my  view  it  is 
of  fundamental  importance  that  developing 
countries  with  appropriate  economic  poli- 
cies gain  access  to  new  sources  of  Interna- 
tional finance— both  equity  and  debt.  This 
in  turn  requires  that  the  principal  bank 
lenders  be  comfortable  that  they  are  ade- 
quately capitalized  and  reserved  to  perform 
their  function  in  easy  times  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult. 

"It  is  important  to  avoid  mandated  lOM  re- 
serves, reduced  Interest  rates  or  debt  tot- 
glveness  any  of  wiilch  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant and  long-lasting  chilling  effect  on  pri- 
vate capital  flows  that  are  essential  for 
trade  and  growth  in  the  developing  world." 
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mOHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bin  which  has  been  held  at  the  desk. 
HJL  1846.  making  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
IMS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mil  will  be  stand  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  IliU  (HJt  18M)  mskJiic  technical  and 
eanfonning  amendments  In  the  Hisber  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1S66,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 

AMBOIifBR  RO.  1»S 

(Puipaae:  To  make  further  clarifying  and 

technical  changes  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Pnx.  Staitord,  and 
others.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  VirginU  [Mr. 
Bras],  for  Mr.  Pill,  Mr.  STArroRO,  Mr. 
MBSBnAUM.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Matsuvaga, 
Mr.  Dooo.  Mr.  Thurmoho,  Mr.  SmoN,  ISx. 
WnoEBi,  Ma.  Miktoski,  Mr.  Kxhiikdy  and 
Mr.  QuATix,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 198. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlq>ensedwlth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rnie  text  of  the  amendment  is 
printed  under  amendments  submitted, 
later  in  today's  Rccobd.] 

Mr.  PELL.  ISx.  President,  last  Octo- 
ber, the  President  signed  into  law  a  5- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  passage  of 
this  act  reflected  2  years  of  hard  work 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Himianities.  The  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  As  many  of  us  know,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  one  of  the 
more  complicated  and  technical  pieces 
of  Federal  education  law  in  existence 
today.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
subcommittee  last  year  was  able  to  de- 
velop a  bill  that  updated  and  improved 
the  Higher  Education  Act  while  still 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
role  in  higher  education. 

As  with  any  bill  of  such  magnitude, 
certain  technical  corrections  need  to 
be  made  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, to  amend  any  adverse  effects 
and  oversights  that  might  result  from 
the  many  new  provisions,  and  to  cor- 
rect ml8q>elllngB  and  erroneous  cross- 
references.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor  the 
Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 


ments Act  of  1987  to  accomplish  these 
purposes. 

This  bill  represents  a  consensus 
agreement  among  the  members  of 
both  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  served  on  the 
conference  committee  for  last  year's 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  remember  well  the  long  and 
difficult  task  we  faced.  There  were 
severe  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills.  Through  conference, 
these  differences  were  worked  out.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise and  cooperation  that  marked 
that  conference  has  continued 
through  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nical corrections  bill.  This  bUl  has  the 
support  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  technical  amendments  bill 
before  us  makes  many  important  im- 
provements in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1986.  Most  of  the  changes  we 
have  before  us  today  are  of  a  purely 
technical  nature:  clarifications  of  ref- 
erences and  corrections  in  spellings, 
numberings,  and  cross-references. 

A  considerable  nimiber  of  the 
changes  made  in  this  bill  involve  ad- 
justments in  the  needs  analysis  sec- 
tion. These  changes  are  necessary  to 
assure  an  efficient  and  equitable 
system.  For  example,  during  last 
year's  conference,  we  created  two 
needs  analysis  systems.  This  technical 
bill  brings  greater  conformity  to  both 
systems. 

Several  of  the  changes  contained  in 
this  measure  will  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  and  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  These  two 
measures  were  passed  either  diuing  or 
after  the  higher  education  conference, 
and  this  legislation  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  to  make  the  neces- 
sary conforming  changes. 

There  are  also  other  important 
changes  that  our  legislation  makes  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  as  amended. 
Last  year  we  mandated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  implement  as  simpli- 
fied needs  analysis  for  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  per  year. 
We  did  not,  however,  mandate  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a 
simplified  application  form.  In  these 
amendments,  we  have  corrected  that 
oversight. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  c\irrent 
application.  I  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete, and  I  know  that  poor  families 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  compre- 
hend. I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  we 
have  included  language  that  will  bring 
about  the  creation  and  use  of  a  simpli- 
fied form.  My  hope  is  that  such  a  form 
will  erase  entirely  the  possibility  of  a 
complex  form  standing  in  the  way  of  a 


needy  student  getting  the  aid  he  or 
she  needs  to  pursue  a  college  educar 
tion. 

During  staff  discussions  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  several  issues  arose 
where  there  was  insufficient  informa- 
tion with  which  to  make  a  solid,  rea- 
soned decision.  Fortunately,  we  had 
the  foresight  last  year  to  establish  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  to  assist  us  in  such 
circumstances.  For  example,  we  are 
asking  in  these  amendments  to  have 
the  Commission  study  the  whole  issue 
of  multiple  data  entry  processing  in- 
cluding both  the  cost  of  processing 
and  developing  applications  and  the 
fees  charged  for  such  services.  The 
Senate  has  already  appointed  its  Com- 
mission members,  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  administration  will  ap- 
point their  members  in  the  very  near 
future  so  that  the  Commission  can 
begin  its  very  important  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  clarifies  congressional 
intent  concerning  the  discretion  of  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators.  Due  to 
budget  constraints,  we  were  compelled 
to  place  new  restrictions  on  student 
aid  when  we  reauthorized  the  Higher 
Education  Act  last  year.  While  we  be- 
lieve that  we  made  these  difficult  deci- 
sions in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
we  want  to  be  certain  that  exceptional 
circumstances  are  not  excluded  when 
considering  a  student's  eligibility.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  gave  financial 
aid  officers  the  authority  to  take  such 
circiunstances  into  consideration.  In 
these  amendments  we  not  only  repeat 
but  add  emphasis  to  the  discretion 
which  aid  administrators  have  in  con- 
sidering student  aid  eligibility  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  real  estate  values  have 
escalated  so  dramatically  in  the  last 
year  that  families  with  very  low  in- 
comes are  finding  that  the  increased 
value  of  their  homes  is  having  a  se- 
verely negative  impact  on  the  amount 
of  student  aid  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble. These  same  families,  however, 
often  have  such  a  limited  income  that 
they  cannot  borrow  against  the  value 
of  their  home  and  could  not  pay  off 
such  a  loan  even  if  they  could  obtain 
it.  The  provisions  of  these  technical 
amendments  concerning  student  aid 
officer  discretion  will  permit  such 
cases  to  be  considered  and  aid  to  be 
awarded  where  there  is  a  need.  This 
provision  will  also  help  those  who  face 
hardships  because  of  similar  circum- 
stances with  farm  or  business  proper- 
ties or  other  personal  hardships. 

These  amendments  wUl  once  again 
make  it  possible  for  schools  to  send  ap- 
plications for  giiaranteed  loans  direct- 
ly to  financial  institutions.  Last  fall. we 
put  in  a  provision  that  students  must 


submit  these  forms  directly  to  the 
lender.  This  was  done  to  make  sure 
that  borrowers  would  be  able  to  select 
the  lender  of  their  own  choice.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  that  this  provi- 
sion could  seriously  hamper  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  by  slowing  down 
the  application  process  and  by  creat- 
ing an  opportunity  for  forms  to  be  lost 
or  tampered  with  when  returned  to 
students. 

The  technical  amendments  bill  pro- 
vides that  each  applicant  shall  clearly 
Indicate  his  or  her  choice  of  lender  on 
the  application  form.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  practice  of  direct  transmittal  of 
the  GSL  application  form  by  the  edu- 
cational institution  while  stiU  protect- 
ing congressional  intent  that  the  ap- 
plicant have  a  free  choice  of  lender. 

tSi.  President,  I  have  chosen  to 
highlight  some  of  the  issues  we  have 
addressed  in  this  bill  which  I  believe 
are  most  important.  There  are,  of 
course,  matters  that  we  believed  we 
could  not  or  should  not  address  within 
the  context  of  this  legislation.  One  of 
these  issues  is  sufficiently  important 
to  merit  specific  mention  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  issue  of  a  uniform  or  variable 
student  loan  insurance  premium  is  a 
complex  issue  that  has  arisen  only  re- 
cently. It  is  an  issue  that  demands 
careful  consideration,  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  precipitous  action.  A 
Joint  Senate-House  education  staff 
meeting  has  been  called  for  May  19.  At 
that  meeting,  sdl  concerned  parties 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known  and  to  present  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
current  provisions  of  law.  I  applaud 
the  swift  action  the  staff  has  taken  to 
work  toward  resolution  of  this  issue 
and  remain  very  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  fashion  a  compromise  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  I  un- 
derstand the  time  constraints  under 
which  we  are  operating,  but  I  also  im- 
derstand  the  problems  that  can  be 
caused  by  the  possibility  of  a  hasty 
and  ill-conceived  quick-fix. 

Producing  a  technical  amendments 
bill  such  as  the  one  we  have  before  us 
is  an  extremely  arduous  task.  We  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  literally 
hundreds  of  proposals  from  across  the 
country.  Our  first  priority  throughout 
our  deliberations  has  been  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  services  to  deserving 
students  who  need  this  assistance  in 
order  to  pursue  their  postsecondary 
education. 

Our  work  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble without  the  tireless  effort  of  a  very 
able  and  dedicated  staff.  These  staff 
members  include  Polly  Gault  and  Ellin 
Nolan  of  Senator  Staftord's  staff, 
Richard  Taji>lin  of  Senator  Dodd's 
staff,  Bobby  Dunn  of  Senator  Hatch's 
staff,  William  Blakey  of  Senator 
SmoH's  staff,  Betsy  Brand  of  Senator 
QuATLE's  staff,  Lois  Fu  of  Senator 


Matsuhaga's  staff,  Kerk  Spong  and 
Michael  Tongour  of  Senator  Thur- 
moitd's  staff,  Cheryl  Blrdsall  of  Sena- 
tor Metzehbaum's  staff.  Terry  Mullen- 
burg  of  Senator  Wncxnt's  staff.  Char- 
lotte Hayes  of  Senator  Mikulski's 
staff,  and  Terry  Hartle  of  Senator 
Kennzdy's  staff.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
very  fine  work  done  by  Sarah  Flana- 
gan, Merry  Richter,  and  David  E^ans 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  staff, 
and  by  Tom  Davis,  our  Phillips-Exeter 
intern.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts, 
and  Humanities  share  my  respect  for 
these  people  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities.  Senator  Pell,  in  urging 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1846, 
the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1987. 

Throughout  the  99th  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  worked  to  reauthorize 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It 
was  a  difficult  task  which  required  2 
years  of  hearings  and  committee 
action,  culminating  in  a  2-month  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  conference  agreement  was 
signed  into  law  on  October  17,  1986. 

As  with  any  massive  legislative  pack- 
age—the Higher  Education  Act  was 
700  pages  in  length— technical  correc- 
tions and  clarifications  are  often  nec- 
essary. For  the  past  several  weeks, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Pell, 
the  subcommittee  has  worked  in  a  bi- 
partisan matter  with  Members  of  the 
House  to  develop  a  bill  to  address 
those  vital  corrections.  Items  as  tech- 
nical as  inaccurate  cross-references 
and  misspelling  are  included  in  this 
package.  In  other  Instances,  amend- 
ments correct  omissions,  errors  in 
drafting,  and  clarify  congressional 
Intent  where  necessary  for  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  law.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  updates  and  revises  nu- 
merical values  in  the  needs  analysis 
provisions  of  the  law  and  conforms  the 
newly  enacted  congressional  method- 
ology with  uniform  methodology 
where  legitimate  concern  was  ex- 
pressed. Finally,  technical  changes  are 
made  to  conform  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  with  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Onmibus  Reconciliation  Act. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  several 
amendments  that  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  higher  education  com- 
munity and  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. First,  during  the  conference 
with  the  House  last  summer,  the 
Senate  Inadvertently  agreed  to  drop 
limitations  in  law  on  schools  which 
wanted  to  participate  as  lenders  in  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 


Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House 
in  regard  to  these  provisions  without 
adequate  reflection.  Therefore,  those 
limitations  are  reinstated  in  this  tech- 
nical package.  Furthermore,  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Student  Financial 
Assistance  is  directed  to  complete  a 
study  on  the  appropriateness  of  these 
or  any  other  limitations  on  school 
lending  within  2  years  of  enactment  of 
H.R.  1846.  Though  it  Is  clear  that 
many  schools  are  financially  ciu>able 
of  managing  institutional  loan  pro- 
grams, that  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  all  institutions.  The  alarming  de- 
fault rate  on  many  campuses  which 
administer  national  direct  student 
loan  programs  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  difficulty  some  schools  have 
collecting  loans  from  their  alumni.  Be- 
cause the  Congress  is  aware  that  sev- 
eral schools  have  expanded  their  insti- 
tutional lending  programs  since  the 
enactment  of  the  HEA  amendments  in 
1986,  a  grandfathering  provision  is  in- 
cluded, limited  to  those  specific  loans. 

An  issue  of  great  concern  to  this 
Senator  during  the  reauthorization 
was  the  default  rate  within  the  GSL 
Program.  Many  changes  were  enacted 
to  address  the  problem  of  defaults  and 
to  insure  the  fact  that  student  borrow- 
ers are  properly  informed  about  their 
responsibilities  for  repayment.  In 
these  amendments,  counseling  require- 
ments are  applied  to  borrowers  inter- 
ested in  loan  consolidation  programs. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  HEA 
amendments  last  fall,  nondegree  can- 
didates have  been  prohibited  from  bor- 
rowing in  the  GSL  Program.  Amend- 
ments in  HJl.  1846  would  allow  these 
students  to  borrow  in  the  GSL  Pro- 
gram in  very  limited  circumstances  for 
a  12-month  period.  This  provision  will 
allow  transfer  students  and  students 
completing  mandatory  coursewoi^  to 
enter  a  degree  program  to  become  bor- 
rowers. 

A  second  important  goal  for  this 
Senator  during  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  to  im- 
prove and  to  make  more  equitable  the 
method  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  Federal  financial  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve we  accomplished  that  task.  The 
changes  made  in  this  system  which  are 
of  particular  benefit  to  Independent 
students  with  dependents,  do  not  take 
effect,  however,  until  1988.  In  the  in- 
terim, because  all  borrowers  must  now 
demonstrate  need  in  the  GSL  Pro- 
gram, some  students  are  being  treated 
less  than  equitably  by  the  system  cur- 
rently in  effect.  For  that  reason,  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  1846  clarifying 
the  fact  that  financial  aid  officers,  in 
very  special  and  well-documented  cir- 
cumstances, do  have  some  discretion, 
are  of  particular  importance. 

Developing  a  technical  amendments 
bill  which  is  truly  technical  and  does 
not  reopen  previously  resolved  issues 
was  a  very  delicate  task  for  all  mem- 
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ban  of  the  mboommtttee.  Kmy  effort 
WM  made  to  reapeet  the  integrity  of 
the  oonf erenee  held  last  summer.  The 
highwr  edocatkm  oommunlty  Is  to  be 
..— ».««H«rt  for  their  dOitoioe  and 
■upport  in  identifying  important 
issues  that  needed  to  be  addressed, 
and  finding  appropriate  solutions. 

m  recent  werta  an  membos  of  the 
gobeonmlttee  have  been  approached 
about  the  Issue  of  guarantee  fees  paid 
by  student  bonowers.  It  is  an  issue 
that  requires  the  studied  attaiti<m  of 
an  membos.  Senator  Pbx  and  Con- 
gressman WnxiAMB  h»ve  scheduled  a 
meeting  in  the  nort  few  days  which 
wm  anow  that  process  to  begin.  To 
offer  a  ttr**"**^'  amendmoit  at  this 
Mmo  would  be  careless  on  our  part  and 
would  most  likely  create  new  difficul- 
ties which  we  would  have  to  revisit  at 
alaterdate. 

In  dosing.  HJL  1846  is  a  compromise 
bin  that  accomplishes  Just  what  Is  set 
out  to  do.  It  makes  necessary  changes, 
corrects  mistakes,  and  clarifies  con- 
Hfwlntisl  intent.  HJ^  1846  was 
agreed  to  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  and 
deserves  q^tkk.  passage  by  this  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  coeponsor  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  of  1987. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  reauthorized 
the  Higher  Educaticm  Act  The  1986 
amendments,  like  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  Itself,  are  very  ctmipllcated 
and  t,f*«"fa^i  Not  surprisingly,  we 
now  need  to  make  technical  changes 
to  darifjr  congressional  Intent  and  to 
oorreet  technical  errors  and  details. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PbjJ  has  already  described  some 
of  the  major  changes  made  in  this  biU 
and  the  reasons  for  them.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  amendments 
onphasiae  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  simplified  wUcation  form  to 
make  it  easier  for  studmts  when  they 
apply  for  student  assistance.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  biU  clarifies  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  diacretiai  that  financial  aid 
officers  should  have  to  help  meet  the 
exceptional  financial  dnnimstances 
that  confront  some  students  and  their 
famOies. 

There  were  several  concerns  that 
arose  in  discussion  of  this  bill  that 
could  not  be  settled  with  the  available 
information  or  that  went  beyond 
t^ffhyii*'*^!  ammdments.  We  have  asked 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  to  look  at  these 
issues  ft»M<  to  make  recommendations 
to  help  resolve  these  questions. 

One  question  we  have  assigned  to 
the  Advisory  Commission— whether 
unH  under  what  circumstances  to 
permit  higher  education  institutions 
to  become  lenders  under  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program— is  of  par- 
ticular concern  in  Massachusetts  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Advisory  Cammission  on  this  matter. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bm  represents  an 
agreement  worked  out  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Edticatifflit  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education.  This  is  a  consensus 
bm. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
PcLL  and  Senator  STAFroKo,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  leadership  in  pulling 
together  this  bOL  Many  staff  members 
were  involved  in  pulling  the  biU  to- 
gether, but  I  would  especially  like  to 
acknowledge  Sarah  Flanagan  and 
David  Evans  of  Senator  Fill's  staff 
for  their  tireless  efforts. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17.  1986.  President  Reagan 
signed  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legi^tlon  passed  in  the  99th 
Congress  into  law.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Higher  Education  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986. 

Since  the  Higher  Eklucation  Act  was 
originally  enacted  in  1965.  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  able  to  achieve 
the  American  dream  of  obtaining  a 
postsecondary  education.  I  have  often 
said  that  there  is  no  area  more  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  Nation  than 
education.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
provides  students  of  today  and  tomor- 
row with  opportunities  to  improve 
their  country  and  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  was  a  cosponsor  and  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  passage  of  last 
year's  law.  Today  the  leadership  of 
that  subcommittee  is  offering  a  pack- 
age of  technical  amendments  to  clarify 
and  perfect  the  1986  law.  I  am  pleased 
to  annoimce  my  coeponsorship  of 
these  technical  amendments. 

Included  in  this  package  is  legisla- 
tion which  I  authored  to  name  an  ex- 
isting higher  education  program  the 
"Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program."  This  program 
is  designed  to  assist  and  encourage  dis- 
advantaged students,  who  have  com- 
pleted their  sophomore  year  in  college, 
to  obtain  graduate  degrees.  Services 
authorised  under  this  program  include 
providing  research  opportimlties  to 
students  who  intend  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate degrees,  summer  internships,  and 
guidance  and  counseling  regarding  ad- 
mission to  and  financial  assistance  in 
graduate  programs.  Essentially,  the 
program  is  designed  to  encourage 
those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds to  dream  and  to  achieve.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  role  model  for  such 
a  program  than  Dr.  Ronald  E.  McNair. 
Dr.  McNair.  the  second  black  astro- 
naut in  space,  was  bom  in  Lake  City, 
SC,  in  1950.  He  graduated  magmi  cum 
laude  from  North  Carolina  A&T  in 
1971.  He  received  his  doctorate  degree 
in  physics  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1976.  He  quickly 
established  his  expertise  in  laser  phys- 


ics and  was  selected  for  the  astronaut 
corps  in  1978. 

In  ancient  Greece,  society  placed 
great  in^rtance  on  being  a  "whole 
man."  This  term  described  an  individ- 
ual who  had  demonstrated  prowess  in 
a  variety  of  pursuits.  This  type  of  man 
was  a  scholar,  an  athlete,  and  someone 
who  appreciated  the  arts.  Dr.  Ronald 
E.  McNair  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
blade  belt  in  karate  and  taught  the 
q^ort.  He  was  an  expert  saxophonist 
and  was  a  member  of  a  swing  band 
comprised  of  space  center  employees. 
He  even  brought  his  saxophone  along 
on  his  first  space  flight. 

He  was  not  bom  into  wealth.  He 
grew  up  in  a  time  when  much  of  the 
current  progress  in  race  relations  had 
not  yet  been  achieved.  However,  these 
circumstances  never  obstructed  his 
goals. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Ronald  McNair  and 
his  coUeagues  on  the  iU-fated  Chair 
lenger  flight  was  truly  a  national  trag- 
edy. By  naming  this  program  in  honor 
of  Dr.  McNair,  the  perseverance  and 
determination  he  demonstrated  to 
achieve  his  goals  can  continue  to  be  a 
positive  example  to  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  coUeagues 
on  the  Education  Subcommittee  for 
induding  this  legislation  in  the  Higher 
Education  Technical  Amendments  of 
1987  and  urge  its  swift  passage. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btbs,  the  foUow- 
ing  statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricord:) 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Bflr.  President.  I  want 
to  Join  my  friends  and  distinguished 
coUeagues.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Pcll.  who  chairs  the  Edu- 
cation. Arts  and  Hiunanities  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Statford  our  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan  member  on  the  subcommittee 
in  supporting  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Technical  Amendments  of  1987. 
Once  again,  we  have  proven  that  edu- 
cation is  not  a  partisan  Issue  in  the 
U.S.  Senate— as  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcans  have  imited  to  forge  a  bliwr- 
tisan  biU  to  make  technical  changes  in 
the  historic  legislation  passed  by  the 
99th  Congress.  That  legislation  contin- 
ued our  Nation's  commitment  to  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  in  higher 
education  and  reducing  the  financial 
barriers  to  post-secondary  education 
for  low-  and  middle-income  f amUies. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  for  the  out- 
standing work  that  has  been  done  to 
bring  this  biU  before  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  for  the  Senate  and  those 
representing  the  other  body  spent 
almost  3  months  in  conference  last 
year  in  June.  July  and  parts  of  August 
and  September.  S.  1965  represented 
the  most  significant  rewrite  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  since  its  incep- 
tion. The  Congress  also  took  on  the 
major  task  of  writing  the  title  IV 


"needs  analysis"  into  the  law.  Inevita- 
bly, technical  and  other  errors  were 
made  and  need  to  be  corrected. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
David  Evans  and  to  Sarah  Flanagan, 
who  work  for  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, to  Polly  GaiUt  and  Ellin  Nolan  of 
Senator  Staftord's  staff,  to  Bobby 
Dunn  of  Senator  Hatch's  staff,  to 
Betsy  Brand  of  Senator  Quatlc's 
staff,  and  to  Bud  Blakey  of  my  own 
staff.  They  have  worked,  along  with 
the  staffs  of  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, for  long  hours  to  bring  us  to 
where  we  are  today.  The  cooperation 
between  the  Senate  staff,  and  staff 
representing  members  from  the  other 
body  has  been  exceptional.  They  aU 
should  be  recognized  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  and  continuing  contri- 
bution to  our  work  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  matter  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legislative  package,  but 
does  require  clarification  in  order  to 
prevent  the  perversion  of  the  Con- 
gress' legislative  intent  in  establishing 
the  Black  CoUege  and  University  Act 
as  part  B  of  title  m.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  leadership  of  the 
three  major  organizations  represent- 
ing black  coUeges— the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  [NAFEOl,  the 
United  Negro  CoUege  Fund  [UNCF], 
and  the  office  for  the  advancement  of 
pubUc  black  coUeges  at  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  CoUeges— as  weU  as  sever- 
al of  the  coUege  presidents. 

A  problem  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
which  institutions  come  within  the 
definition  in  section  322(2)  and  there- 
fore which  colleges  would  qualify  for 
part  B  assistance.  Since  the  enactment 
of  this  new  provision,  various  institu- 
tions have  come  forward  to  claim  that 
they  are.  in  effect,  historically  black 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
included  the  "developing  institutions" 
title  for  black  coUeges.  This  surrogate 
was  used  because  it  was  beUeved  by 
the  advocates  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram for  bla(±  coUeges  that  Congress 
would  not  enact  language  clearly  indi- 
cating that  the  program  was  for  black 
coUeges.  The  absence  of  clear  criteria 
for  identifsring  the  original  benefici- 
aries or  target  schools  made  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  substantiate 
the  claim  of  the  black  coUeges  that 
title  ni  was  intended  solely  for  them. 
In  drafting  S.  1326,  the  predecessor  to 
title  III  in  S.  1965,  we  carefully  crafted 
a  statutory  definition  which  would  in- 
clude a  classification  of  historicaUy 
black  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  met  two  tests:  First  they  had  an 
historical  record  of  providing  postsec- 
ondary educational  (wportunlties  to 
black  Americans;  and  second,  tbey  had 
been  discriminated  against  prior  to 
1964— in  the  aUocation  of  Federal 
grants  and  contracts  or  other  re- 
sources, and  under  the  MorriU  Act  of 


1862— when  dlscrlmlnatimi  was  out- 
lawed by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Both  factors  are  key.  when  coupled 
with  the  congressional  fimdings  in  sec- 
tion 321,  to  establishing  a  constitution- 
aUy  permissible  basis  for  the  race  spe- 
cific natiuw  of  the  part  B  prograuL 
The  Supreme  C^urt  of  the  United 
States  in  FullUove  versus  Klutznick 
upheld  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
enact  "race  consdous"  legislation  to 
remedy  past  discrimination  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  CivU  War 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  confusion 
and  to  assure  that  the  constitutional 
and  statuUHT  premises  on  which  the 
race  spedfidty  of  the  statute  are 
based  wiU  not  be  eroded,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Hawkihs— who  spon- 
sored this  legislation  in  the  other 
body— and  I  have  determined  that  we 
should  simply  list  aU  of  the  schools 
that  fit  the  part  B  definition.  This  wUl 
eliminate  any  question  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  mind  or  in  the 
mind  of  any  institution  seeking  desig- 
nation as  a  part  B  institution. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
those  historicaUy  black  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  part  B  definition, 
and  which  were  intended  to  be  includ- 
ed by  the  authors  of  the  legislation, 
and  the  definition. 

The  material  foUows: 

Eliciblx  Past  B  Uhdcrgraduatx 

IHSTITUTIORS  BT  STAIK  AMD  NaMS 


WUMTULMB 

Bowie  state  Collece.  Ccwptn  State  Ool- 
lege,  Morsan  State  Unlventty,  and  Dniverai- 
ty  of  Maryland  (Eastern  Sbote). 
lacHiaAji 

Shaw  CoUege  at  Detroit  > 


Alabama  ASM  University,  Alatiama  Lu- 
theran Academy.  Alabama  State  Univeraity, 
Bishop  State  Junior  CoUege.  Lawson  State 
Community  CoUege,  Lomax-Hannon  Col- 
lege, Miles  CoUege,  Oakwood  CoUege.  Selma 
University,  Stillman  CoUege,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, and  Tuskegee  University. 

ARKAltSAS 

Arkansas  Baptist  CoUege,  PhUander 
Smith  CoUege,  Shorter  CoUege,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  (Pine  Bluff). 

OKLAWARK 

Delaware  State  CoUege. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUiaiA 

Howard  University  and  University  of  the 
District  of  Coliuibia. 

PLORIOA 

Bethime-Cookman  CoUege.  Edward 
Waters  CoUege,  Florida  A4tM  University, 
and  Florida  Memorial  CoUege. 

GKOHCIA 

Albany  State  (^Uege,  Clark  CoUege,  Port 
VaUey  State  CoUege,  Mor^ouse  CoUege. 
Morris  Brown  C^iUege,  Paine  CoUege,  Sa- 
vannah State  CoUege,  and  Spelman  CoUege. 

KKNTUCKT 

Kentucky  State  University. 

LOUISIAMA 

Dlllard  University,  Orambling  State  Uni- 
versity, Southern  University  (S  campuses): 
Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport  and  New  C>rleans, 
and  Xavio'  Unlvenity. 


Alcorn  State  Untverslty,  Coahoma  Junto' 
CoUege,  Jackson  State  University,  Mary 
Holmes  0>Uege,  MiasiBippl  InduBtrlal  Col- 
lege. Mississippi  VaUey  State  University. 
Natchez  Junior  CoUege,  Prentiss  Nonnal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  Rust  CoUege.  Tou- 
galoo  CoUege,  and  Utica  Junior  CoUege. 

mssoDU 
Lincoln  University  and  Harris-Stowe  State 
CoUege. 

MOKTH  CAKOUHA 

Barber  Scotia  CoUege,  Bennett  CoUege, 
EUzabeth  City  State  Unhrerslty,  FiiyettevIUe 
State  University,  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univer- 
sity, Uvingstone  CoUege,  North  Carolina 
AAfT  University,  North  Carolina  Central 
University.  Shaw  Univeraity,  St.  Augusttne's 
CoUege,  and  Wlnston-Salem  State  Univent- 
ty.      . 

OHIO 

Ontral  State  University  and  WUberforoe 
University. 

OKLAHOMA 

lAngston  University. 

PUmSYLVAinA 

Cheyney  State  CoUege  and  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. 

SOUTH  CAROLIMA 

AUen  University,  Benedict  CoUege.  CHafUn 
CoUege,  Clinton  Junior  CoUege.  Denmark 
Technical  CoUege,  Friendship  Junior  Col- 
lege,' Morris  CoUege,  South  Carolina  State 
CoUege,  and  Voorhees  CoUege. 

TKXAS 

Bishop  0>Uege,  Huston-TiUotson  CoUege. 
Jarvis  Christian  CoUege,  Paul  Quinn  Col- 
lege, Prairie  View  A&M  Univeraity,  South- 
western Christian  CoUege.  Texas  CoUege. 
Texas  Southern  University,  and  WUey  Ccd- 
lege. 


Pisk  University,  KnoxvlUe  CoUege,  Lane 
CoUege,  LeMoyne-Owen  CoUege.  Morris- 
town  CoUege,  and  Tennessee  State  Universi- 
ty. 

vncixiA 

Hampton  University,  Norfolk  State  Col- 
lege, St.  Paul's  CoUege.  Virginia  CoUege. 
Virginia  State  CoUege.  and  Virginia  Unl<m 
University. 

vncniisLAiiiM 
University  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

WKST  vntonfiA 
Bluefield  SUte  CoUege,  and  West  Virginia 
State  CoUege. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  five 
medical,  veterinary,  and  graduate  in- 
stitutions are  independently  eligible 
for  funding  under  section  326.  They 
include  Atlanta  University.  Charles  R. 
Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School. 
Meharry  Medical  CoUege.  Morehouse 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Tuskegee 
University  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  the  lan- 


■Not  currently  in  opeimUoo. 
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goage  in  aectlan  S24(e)  lovernlng  the 
merger  of  pert  B  eligilde  institutions 
with  other  instttutknu  with  regard  to 
the  fCTit1""<"g  eligibility  of  the 
merged  part  B  institution.  This  lan- 
guage was  included  in  S.  1965,  at  the 
reouest  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
MiHiaaiiipi.  in  order  to  protect  the  ell- 
gfiilUty  of  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  which  were  merged 
with  majority  institutions.  These 
mergers  often  ooetir  at  the  State  level 
for  economic  reasons,  which  are 
beyond  the  cmtrol  of  the  individual 
institutions.  A  situation  has  already 
developed  in  this  regard  in  the  State 
of  Mloisslppi  involving  Utica  Junior 
College,  and  one  of  the  part  B  eligible 
institutions.  Utica  has  been  merged 
into  the  Hinds  Community  CoUege 
District.  I  understand  that  a  suit  has 
been  fUed  challenging  the  merger. 
However,  the  former  Utica  Junior  Col- 
lege campus  or  the  successor  institu- 
tion would  still  be  eligible  to  receive  its 
part  B  allocation  under  the  express 
provisions  of  section  324(e).  regardless 
of  the  outoHue  of  the  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
issues  I  would  like  to  address. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
postseoondary  education  in  the  other 
body  following  the  enactment  of  the 
education  amendments  of  1980. 1  faced 
the  task  of  providing  oversight  during 
the  regulatory  interpretation  and 
practical  inVlementation  of  these 
amendments.  Ehirlng  that  time  a 
major  dispute  arose  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  over  the  implemen- 
tatlMi  of  a  new  requirement  that  stu- 
dents not  be  charged  a  processing  fee 
when  i4>plying  for  title  IV  assistance. 
Since  these  students  have  already 
demonstrated  "need"  for  this  aid.  they 
should  not  have  to  pay  to  i4>ply  for  it. 
Students  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment's so-called  free  form  could  not  be 
used  by  those  students  who  needed 
more  aid  than  was  available  by  using 
the  title  IV  aid  package.  When  stu- 
dents were  charged  a  fee  if  they  ap- 
plied using  one  of  the  forms  provided 
by  the  major  services— the  College 
Scholarship  Service  and  the  American 
College  Testing  Service— they  object- 
ed, and  ultimately  filed  suit  to  require 
compliance  with  the  law.  Section 
483(aKl)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
states  in  relevant  part: 

No  student  or  parent  of  a  student  shall  be 
chaned  a  fee  for  proceaatng  the  form  pre- 
■ofbed  by  the  Secretary  whether  the  stu- 
dent completes  that  form  or  any  other  ap- 
proved frarm.  A  studmt  or  parent  may  be 
charged  a  fee  tm  processing  an  institutional 
or  a  state  ftnyp^f'  aid  form  or  data  ele- 
ments that  is  not  required  by  the  Secretary. 
The  House-passed  biU.  HJl.  1846  in- 
cludes the  following  language  amend- 
ing section  483(aKl): 

*  *  *  but  no  institution  or  State  agency 
fti^n  mani*T**  the  use  of  a  form  for  which  a 
fee  Is  charged  solely  to  determine  the  stu- 


dent's eligibility  for  assistance  under  this 
title  or  the  amount  of  such  assistance. 

I  have  always  supported  the  provi- 
sion of  a  free  application  form  for  Fed- 
eral student  aid  to  any  student  who 
demonstrates  eligibility  for  such  aid. 
The  prohibition  against  charging  a  fee 
has  always  included,  in  my  view  based 
on  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  a  prohi- 
bition against  a  fee  being  charged  for 
processing  any  form  which  includes 
the  same  data  elements  as  the  Secre- 
tary's so-called  free  form. 

The  free  form  question  is  an  espe- 
cially sensitive  one  in  Illinois  because 
our  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commis- 
sion [ISSCl  has  recently  become  one 
of  a  growing  number  of  new  MDE  or 
multiple  data  entry  processors  author- 
ized under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  the  ISSC  form  is  to  be  the 
"free  Federal  Form"  in  Illinois.  Impos- 
ing the  use  of  a  free  form  in  Illinois  or 
requiring  the  use  of  any  form  will  in- 
evitably work  a  hardship  on  some  in- 
stitutions or  category  of  students.  If 
you  attend  a  lower  cost,  public  or  pri- 
vate institution  and  your  aid  package 
can  be  developed  with  Federal  aid 
alone— the  free  form,  whether  Federal 
or  State-generated,  works  weU  for  you. 
However,  if  you  attend  a  higher  cost 
college  or  university,  and  some  institu- 
tional. State  or  other  scholarship, 
grant,  or  loan  aid  for  which  you  would 
qualify  is  necessary  to  assure  enroll- 
ment—a low/no  cost  form  available 
through  the  major  services  works  best 
for  you. 

The  language  included  in  the  House 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  clarify  an  al- 
ready abundantly  clear  statement  in 
the  law,  was  viewed  by  many  in  Illinois 
as  directed  to  the  Illinois  situation. 
This  perception  was  widely  held  be- 
cause many  student  aid  officers,  In  Illi- 
nois and  other  States,  told  students 
not  to  use  the  ISSC  form— or  other 
free  form— and  to  use  the  act  form  if 
they  wanted  to  receive  any  aid.  Based 
on  my  understanding  of  the  law  and 
this  situation,  a  number  of  mistakes 
were  made— but  they  will  not  be  solved 
by  this  so-called  clarifying  language. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  strike 
the  House  langiiage  and  restore  the 
status  quo— the  old  section  483(a)(1) 
provision.  We  have  also  required  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  carry  out  a  study 
of  the  whole  fee,  processing  costs,  and 
BfDE  processor  question.  While  that 
study  is  being  completed,  a  moratori- 
um will  exist  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  any  more  processors  by  the 
Secretary.  I  strongly  support  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Finally,  J4r.  President,  I  want  to 
mention  the  important  clarification  of 
the  "ability  to  benefit"  provision  con- 
tained In  section  484(D).  Unfortunate- 
ly, although  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1965  clearly  spelled  out  the  three 
options  available  to  postseoondary  in- 


stitutions if  they  admit  "ability  to 
benefit"  students,  they  were  not  as 
clear  in  the  stotute.  Since  they  have 
already  been  misunderstood  by  the  De- 
partment, as  expressed  in  their  fiscal 
year  1988  education  budget,  and  be- 
cause we  want  the  options  and  respon- 
sibilities to  be  clear  to  postseoondary 
institutions— we  have  clarified  the  op- 
tions in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H  R  1846.tt 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  198)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
Dftsscd* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPRESENTATION     BY     SENATE 

LEGAL  COUNSEL  IN  BARSELLA 

V.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  conslderatloix 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerii  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  to  direct  the 
Senate  leg^  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Kennedy  in  the  case  of  BaneUa  v.  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bto.  President,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  has 
brought  a  number  of  lawsuits  against 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
officials,  has  recently  filed  an  action 
against  Senator  Kehhsdt.  The  com- 
plaint alleges  a  variety  of  general  inju- 
ries and  is  similar  to  other  litigation 
by  the  plaintiff  against  public  offi- 
cials. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Sen- 
ator Kemwkdt  in  this  case^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  216 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  BaneOa  v.  Kenne- 
dy, Civil  Action  No.  3357-87,  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  plaintiff  has  named  Senator  Kennedy  as 
the  defendant: 

Whereas,  purstiant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704<aXl)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  S!2S8b<a)  and 
288c(aKlK1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  ite 
counsel  to  defend  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
dvll  actions  relating  to  their  official  respon- 
sibillUes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Kennedy  in 
the  case  of  BaneUa  v.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services. 

ROHALD  RKACAH. 

The  Whitb  House.  May  IS,  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  18, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting 
sundry  nominations  and  a  withdrawal, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  on  May  18.  1987  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMISSION  ON 
AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS— PM-43 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  18. 
1987.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  for  1986  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  The  report  reflects 
the  Council's  views  in  its  role  of  exam- 
ining programs  serving  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Council's 
recommendations  do  not  reflect  the 
AdminlstraUons's  views  on  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
the  reauthorization  proposal  transmit- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ADDITION  OF  GREENLAND  TO 
LIST  OF  BENEFICIARY  DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES  UNDER 
GATT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM-44 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  to  inform  you  of  my  intent  to 
add  Greenland  to  the  list  of  benefici- 
ary developing  coimtrles  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP). 

On  behalf  of  Greenland,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark  has  requested 
the  GSP  benefits  l>e  extended  to 
Greenland.  Prior  to  February  1985, 
Greenland  was  part  of  the  European 
Community  (EC)  and  thus  not  eligible 
for  duty-free  treatment  under  the 
GSP  program.  However,  on  February 
1,  1985,  Greenland  was  granted  "home 
rule"  by  Denmark  and  now  has  the 
status  of  an  "Overseas  Country  and 
Territory"  of  the  EC.  Subsequently, 
Greenland  is  no  longer  In  a  customs 
union  with  the  EC  and  is  eligible  for 
GSP  treatment.  We  have  carefully  ex- 
amined this  request  with  respect  to 
the  criteria  identified  in  sections  501 
and  502(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended.  In  light  of  these  cri- 
teria and  particularly  Greenland's 
level  of  development,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  It  is  appropriate  to  extend 
GSP  benefits  to  Greenland. 

For  your  information.  I  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark's request  that  provides  detailed 
information  on  Greenland  relevant  to 
the  designation  criteria  of  the  Act. 


This  notice  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  50a(aXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  MWAtntort 

ROHALD  RsaOAH. 

The  White  House,  May  19, 1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

KMROLLKD  JOUR  KCSOLUTIO  BiaaBt 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  18. 
1987.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution: 

H  J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolutirai  to  reoognlie 
the  one  hundred  and  twmty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  t^npore  (Mr.  Stkhmis)  on  May  19, 
1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
onioLLED  snx  sicmD 

At  11:15  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38, 
United  States  Oxle,  to  make  permanoit  the 
new  OI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Smnns]. 

nmoLLBD  mm.  siomD 

At  6:08  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Bfr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  942.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provisions  of  such  title  to  certain  prevalUng 
rate  employees  in  the  Tucson  wage  area 
whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
sis^ied  by  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  MitchsllI. 


REPORTS  OF  COlfMnTEBS 

The  f  oUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OLENN.  from  the  Committee  <m 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  345:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  that  a  competitive  exami- 
nation process  be  used  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  boards  of  contract  appeals  of 
Federal  Government  agencies;  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  members  of  such  boards  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  adminla- 
trattve  purposes. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes.  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
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8.  Stt:  A  bOl  to  liniilanent  the  recommen- 
dittm  of  the  Secretary  of  labor's  Tuk 
Vont  on  »w?ty?— ««^  Adjustment  and  Worker 
DWoeatkn.  uid  for  other  purpoeei. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COBOaTTEBB 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FROXMIIUE.  tram  the  Committee 
on  ffM'Mwg,  rn^Tf*^.  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Carl  D.  COTtti.  of  Calif <»nla.  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  p^Mi»f  and  Urban  Derelop- 


Lonto  L.  Otiy.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
>f.Mhar  of  the  Boud  of  Directors  of  the 
National  lutttute  of  BuUdinc  Sdencea  for  a 
term  ezpirlnt  Sefttembo'  29.  IMS;  and 

Edward  W.  Kelley.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Mff"****  of  ttie  Board  of  Oovnnors  of  the 
ndoal  Reaenre  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  fourteen  years  from  February  1, 
1976. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudWary: 

Michael  &  Kanne.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
united  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit: 

Rogo^  B.  Andewelt.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years; 

James  H.  Alesia.  of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois: 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin; 

Charles  W.  I^raon.  of  Iowa,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  tar  the  Northern  District  of 
Iowa,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa  for  the  term  of 
four  years; 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida  for  the  term  of  four 
years; 

George  J.  TerwlUiger  m.  of  Vermont,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  term  of 
four  years;  and 

Michael  W.  Carey,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  tlie  Southern 
District  of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  four 
yeais. 

By  Mr.  OI£NN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs: 

Norma  Pace,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
for  the  term  expiring  December  8. 1994. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RBBOLXmONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BaADLzr): 
S.  IMl.  A  bill  to  provide  a  3-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  silk  yam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  textile  ma- 
chines; to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  (COCHRAN: 
8.  1223.  A  biU  to  amend  the  copyright  law 
regarding  work  made  for  hire:  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3  years'  duty 
free    treatment    of    certain    power-driven 
weaving  machines  and  parts  therof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DKCX>iicnn.  Mr.  KxaxT,  and  Ms.  Mi- 
KmiSKi): 
S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  install- 
ment payment  of  fees  required  for  the  legal- 
ization of  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  STArroRO): 
S.  1226.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  secondary  school  programs  for 
basic  slcills  improvement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CBXISS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROCKIPKLLKR): 

S.  1227.  A  bill  to  improve  American  com- 
petitiveness through  grants  for  workplace 
literacy  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
C^HiLES,    Mr.    HoixiHCS,    and    Mr. 
SnofS): 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  seizure  of 
any  vessel  that  makes  a  call  on  any  port  in 
the  United  SUtes  within  6  months  after 
making  a  call  on  any  port  on  C^ba,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  in  order  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MATS0MAGA.  and  Mr.  Mothihan): 
S.  1230.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  for 
services  of  physician  assistants  outside  insti- 
tutional settings;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BAUC:US: 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  aUow  United  States  ex- 
porters to  export  agricultural  commodities 
to  Cuba  In  certain  situations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 

fah?. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  make  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  available  to  promote  the 
production  of  liquid  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1233.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  a  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology,  to  estab- 
lish within  that  Department  the  Advanced 
Civilian  Technology  Agency,  to  establish 
the  UjS.  Trade  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Aff  airS; 

By  BCr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  eligibility  of  certain 


individuals  for  beneficiary  travel  benefits 
when  traveling  to  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

&  1235.  A  1)111  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  provide  that  the  term 
of  service  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence shall  be  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence.   

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1236.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  relocation 
under  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Program, 
and  for  other  purtMses;  to  the  Select  C:om- 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SBELBY  (for   himself   and 
MrHKFLUt): 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  designate  Morgan  and 
Lawrence  Counties  In  Alaliama  as  a  single 
metropolitan  statistical  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kkrry.  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Lait- 

TEIiaKRG): 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  uniform  national  policy  to 
preserve  family  unity  in  the  implementation 
of  the  legalization  program  under  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PaCKWOOD.      Mr.      MOTHIHAM,      Mr. 

Roth,  and  Mr.  SmoM): 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble WUbur  J.  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.  216.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Keniikdt  in  the  case  of  Banella  v.  Kennedy; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Harlem  Hospital  Center  be  recognized  for 
100  years  of  commimity  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Braolet): 
S.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  a  3-year 
suspension  of  duty  on  silk  yam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTT  ON  SILK  TARN 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  imports  of  certain 
silk  yams. 

This  legislation  would  assist  a  manu- 
facturer of  silk  fabric  in  my  State. 
Kalkstein  Silk  Mills  of  Paterson  man- 
ufactures silk  fabric,  primarily  for  sale 
to  makers  of  neckties.  This  silk  fabric 
manufacturer  must  import  its  silk 
yam.  There  is  virtually  no  spinning  of 
yam  in  the  United  States. 


Meanwhile,  silk  fabric  and  nedctie 
manufacturing  faces  increasing  import 
competition,  particularly  from  Italy 
and  other  European  countries.  Impos- 
ing a  tariff  on  silk  yam  impairs  the 
ability  of  silk  mlUs  in  the  United 
States  to  compete,  without  providing 
any  measxirable  benefit  to  other  do- 
mestic businesses. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time 
when  a  substantial  amount  of  silk 
fabric  was  woven  in  America,  much  of 
it  in  Paterson,  where  I  was  bom.  My 
father  worked  in  a  silk  mill.  After 
World  War  II.  silk  was  replaced  by 
new,  manmade  fabrics  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  silk  industry  in 
New  Jersey  all  but  disappeared. 

To  survive  in  today's  environment, 
substantial  investment  in  equipment  is 
required.  There  is  no  reason  to  make 
matters  even  more  difficult  for  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  silk  fabric. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
bill  with  the  representatives  of  textile 
manufacturers  and  textile  and  apparel 
imlons.  They  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  Indeed  it  would  assist  a  domestic 
manufacturer. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  silk  yam  repre- 
sents a  positive  step  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  enormous  trade  deficit,  be- 
cause the  silk  fabric  woven  in  the 
United  States  can  be  reexported,  or 
used  in  the  place  of  imported  silk 
fabric. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  imi>act  of 
this  bill  would  be  quite  minor.  The 
column  1  rate  of  duty  for  the  yams 
covered  by  this  bill  is  5  percent  ad  vo- 
lorem.  Total  imports  of  the  silk  yam 
covered  by  this  bill  were  slightly  over 
$440,000  in  1986. 

I  urged  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  1221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SILK  YARN. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"SOSJS- 


.  Ymcl 

■  ilM 
30I.S1). 


hH. 


.  NtdMtioa 
or  bum 
12/31/ 
90". 


S.  1222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  tex- 
tile machines;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TmrORART  SUSFEMSION  OF  DUTY  OH  CBnAIH 
TEXTILE  MACHINES 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  Introduce  legislation  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  duty  on  certain 
textile  weaving  machines. 

This  legislation  would  assist  a  manu- 
facturer of  woven  labels  in  my  State. 
F.G.  Montabert  Co.  manufactures 
woven  labels,  primarily  for  sale  to 
manufacturers  of  clothing  and  asses- 
sories  for  clothing.  The  machinery  for 
production  of  these  woven  labels  is  not 
being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  duty-free  status 
on  these  very  specialized  textile  weav- 
ing machines  expires  later  this  year  at 
a  time  when  the  F.G.  Montabert  Co. 
of  my  State  expects  to  initiate  a  major 
plant  equipment  replacement  pro- 
gram. These  new  specialized  textile 
weaving  machines  are  currently  avail- 
able in  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  to  impose  addi- 
tional costs  on  our  textile  industry,  by 
allowing  the  expiration  of  the  tariff 
suspension.  This  Nation  is  facing  one 
of  the  worst  trade  deficits  in  its  histo- 
ry and  the  deficit  has  hit  the  wparel 
and  textile  industry  hard. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  impact  of 
this  bill  would  be  quite  small.  The 
column  1  rate  for  the  textile  machines 
covered  by  this  bill  is  4.7  percent  ad 
valorem.  Total  imports  of  these  textile 
machines  covered  by  this  bill  totaled 
about  $9.9  million  in  1986.  A  very 
small  amount  of  that  currently  comes 
in  duty  free  under  the  general  system 
of  preferences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bilL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

S.  1222 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  items 
912.04  (relating  to  certain  narrow  weaving 
machines)  and  912.11  (relating  to  certain 
laoe-braidJng  machines)  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "12/31/ 
87"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "12/31/ 
9v:m 


SBC  Z.  KFFBCnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  nutde  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copy- 
right law  regarding  work  made  for 
hire;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ARTISTS  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  and  amend  the  copyright  laws 
to  protect  more  effectively  the  work 


product    of    writen,    photognphers, 
composers,  and  other  artists. 

I  first  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  97th  Congress  after  learning  that 
artists  in  my  State  of  MiasiaiK>l  had 
found  themselves  to  be  the  vtcUms  of 
the  woi^-for-hlre  provlsfons  of  the 
Copyright  Act  that  were  unfair  to 
them.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  1982  to  review 
this  legislation  and  to  examine  indus- 
try practices. 

Since  that  time,  the  bill  has  been  re- 
vised and  presented  in  subsequent 
Congresses.  Meanwhile,  the  need  for 
reform  in  this  area  has  grown  stronger 
than  ever. 

If  a  creator  prepares  a  work  made 
for  hire,  he  or  she  is  no  longer  the 
author,  for  copyright  puipoMS. 
Rather,  the  Copyright  Act  vests  initial 
copsright  in  that  work  in  the  employ- 
er or  commissioning  party,  who  re- 
ceives all  future  income  that  may  be 
derived  from  any  use  of  the  work  in 
any  medium. 

The  Copyright  Act  defines  a  "work 
made  for  hire"  as  any  copyrightable 
work  that  falls  into  one  of  two  catego- 
ries: (1)  that  created  by  an  employee 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  onploy- 
ment.  or  (2)  that  created  on  special 
order  or  commission,  provided  that  the 
parties  expressly  agree  in  writing  that 
the  work  shall  be  considered  made  for 
hire,  and  that  the  work  is  one  of  nine 
enumerated  tjrpes. 

When  Congress  enacted  these  provi- 
sions, it  intended  commissioned  works 
to  be  works  made  for  hire  only  if  the 
requirements  of  the  clause  (2)  of  this 
definition  were  met.  Congress  further 
intended  that  "employee"  works  made 
for  hire,  which  fall  under  clause  (1)  of 
the  definition,  would  be  the  product  of 
the  traditional  employer-employee  re- 
lationship, in  which  the  employee 
would  give  up  authorship  and  copy- 
right rights  in  his  or  her  creations  in 
exchange  for  a  regular  salary  and 
other  employment  boief  its. 

However,  the  work-for-hire  provi- 
sions of  current  law  have  been  misin- 
terpreted by  the  courts,  and  have  been 
used  to  deprive  freelance  artists,  writ- 
ers, photographers,  and  other  inde- 
pendent creators  of  their  ability  to 
obtain  the  full  economic  benefit  of 
their  creations.  Many  courts,  taking 
the  lead  of  the  second  circuit  in  Aldxtn 
Accetaorie*  v.  Spiegel,  738  F.2d  548  (2d 
Cir.).  cert,  denied.  469  UJS.  982  (1984). 
have  concluded  that  commissioned 
works  created  by  freelance  artists, 
where  no  written  woilc-for-hire  con- 
tract exists,  fall  into  the  "employee" 
category  of  works  made  for  hire  due  to 
the  commlBsloning  partsr's  right  to  su- 
pervise and  control  the  artist's  work. 

A  conflicting  decision  in  the  fifth 
circuit,  however,  expressly  rejects  the 
second  circuit's  ruling  in  Aldon.  In 
Easter  Seal  Sodetv  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren V.  Playboy  Enterprises,  No.  85- 
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S741.  illp  (W.  (Stta  Cir.  Apr.  23,  1987). 
the  fifth  dreult  held  th»t  a  commis- 
sioned audiovisual  woik  was  not  an 
"emidoyee"  work  made  for  hire  under 
danse  (1)  mer^  because  the  commis- 
sianing  party  retained  the  right  to 
control,  or  exercised  actiial  control 
ovor,  the  creator's  work. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  circuit  courts  are  split  on  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Ckvyright  Act's 
definition  of  woiks  made  for  hire.  In 
various  district  court  decisions,  the  su- 
peivist(Hi  and  control  test  embraced  by 
AUon  has  produced  contradictory  and 
unpredictable  results  that  have  left 
the  law  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  clarify  its 
Intent  on  the  work-for-hire  issue.  In 
addition  to  the  legal  questions,  nearly 
10  years  of  experience  with  the  work- 
for-hire  definition  has  demonstrated 
that  a  clarification  is  necessary  to 
avoid  further  practical  inequities. 

The  superior  bargaining  power  of  in- 
stitutional commissioning  parties, 
such  as  publishers,  has  been  consist- 
ently utilized  to  force  both  struggling 
and  established  freelance  artists  to 
sign  nonnegoUable  work-for-hire 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  publica- 
tion.  Such  agreements  require  artists 
to  sign  away  their  rights  to  the  profits 
to  be  gained  frtHn  reuse  or  reproduc- 
tion of  their  works  and  of  works  de- 
rived from  thon,  in  exchange  for  a 
flat  fee  that  liears  no  relation  to  the 
economic  value  of  such  works. 

My  bill  seeks  to  confine  the  work  for 
hire  doctrine  to  the  traditional  em- 
ployment relationship— the  situation 
it  was  designed  to  address.  The  bill 
also  sedcs  to  restore  the  ability  of  in- 
dependent creators  to  claim  author- 
ship of  their  own  works,  and  to  realize 
profits  from  the  exploitation  of  their 
woiks. 

First,  the  bill  amends  clause  (1)  of 
the  woik-for-hire  definition  to  make 
dear  that  an  "employee"  work  made 
for  hire  exists  only  when  the  employ- 
ee receives  all  wplicable  State  and 
Federal  employment  benefits  and  the 
employer  withholds  State  and  Federal 
taxes  from  payments  made  to  the  em- 
ployee. These  requirements  will 
ensure  that  Congress'  1976  objective  in 
confining  "employee"  works  made  for 
hire  to  the  fruits  of  the  traditional 
employment  relationship  will  finally 
be  recognized  and  implemented  by  the 
courts. 

Second,  the  bill  deletes  from  clause 
(2)  of  the  work-for-hire  definition 
eight  of  the  nine  categories  of  special- 
ly ordered  or  commissioned  works  now 
eligible  to  be  woiks  made  for  hire. 
Only  works  commissioned  for  use  as 
part  of  a  motion  picture  would  remain 
eligible  for  work-for-hire  status  under 
a  written  contract  between  the  parties. 

While  the  deleted  eight  categories  of 
works  could  not  legally  be  works  made 
for  hire,  an  author's  rights  in  works 
included  in  those  categories  could  nev- 


ertheless be  transferred  pursuant  to  a 
written  assignment  or  license,  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  Copyright 
Act's  general  35-year  termination 
right. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  five  of 
the  eight  categories  of  works  deleted 
from  clause  (2)  would  be  subject  to  a 
new  right  of  "partial  termination" 
that  would  afford  the  author  an  op- 
portimlty  to  terminate  any  grant  of 
rights  unexercised  by  the  transferee 
within  3  years  of  the  grant's  execu- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  bill  amends  the  Copy- 
right Act's  definition  of  "Joint  work" 
to  require  that  a  written  agreement  be 
signed  by  the  parties  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  project  in  order  for 
the  product  of  that  effort  to  be  consid- 
ered a  Joint  work. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  an 
agreement  transferring  copyright 
rights  in  any  work  does  not  convey 
property  rights  In  the  underlying  ma- 
terial object  unless  the  parties  ex- 
pressly agree  that  such  rights  are 
being  transferred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  explaining  the 
bill  in  more  detail  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  our  copyright  laws 
were  enacted  to  promote  and  protect 
the  creation  of  artistic  works.  Yet,  the 
work-for-hire  laws  are  depriving  artists 
of  much  of  the  income  generated  by 
their  work.  In  many  cases,  artists  are 
being  forced  to  abandon  their  careers. 
As  the  courts  imravel  the  compromise 
Congress  codified  in  1976,  the  intend- 
ed beneficiaries  of  that  compromise 
continue  to  lose  the  copyright  protec- 
tion that  Congress  thought  it  was  as- 
suring them  when  it  enacted  the  defi- 
nition of  work  for  hire. 

Supporting  this  reform  effort  is  the 
Copyright  Justice  Coalition,  a  group 
whose  growing  membership  currently 
includes  47  organizations  representing 
more  than  100,000  freelance  artists, 
writers,  photographers,  and  other  cre- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  these  organizations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  give  prompt  consid- 
eration to  this  bill  and  to  recommend 
its  passage  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sbctioh-bt-Sectiom  Analysis  op  Work 
Made  For  Hirx  Lkgisiatioh 

A.  Introduction 

The  current  definition  of  "work  made  for 
hire"  in  \  101  of  the  Copyright  Act  distin- 
guishes between  a  work  prepared  by  an  em- 
ployee, and  a  work  prepared  by  a  freelance 
creator  operating  as  an  Independent  con- 
tractor. Under  clause  (1)  of  that  definition, 
a  work  made  for  hire  is  defined  as  "a  work 
prepared  by  an  employee  within  the  scope 
of  his  or  her  employment."  17  V&.C.  1 101 


(definition  of  "work  made  for  hire").  Under 
clause  (2)  of  the  definition,  a  work  "special- 
ly ordered  or  commissioned"  for  use  In  one 
of  nine  eniunerated  categories  of  works 
qualifies  as  a  work  made  for  hire  If  the  par- 
ties expressly  agree  in  a  writing  signed  by 
them  that  the  work  should  be  considered 
"for  hire."  id.  The  enumerated  categories 
Include  works  commissioned  for  use  as  a 
contribution  to  a  collective  work  (.e.g..  an  ar- 
ticle or  Illustration  for  a  periodical  such  as  a 
magazine  or  newspaper);  as  a  part  of  a 
motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work 
(such  "other  audiovisual  work"  may  include 
filmstrips  or  slides);  as  a  translation;  as  a 
supplementary  work  (a  work  prepared  as  a 
"secondary  adjunct"  to  another  work,  such 
as  a  foreward  to  or  an  illustration  for  a 
book);  as  a  compilation  (e.0.,  dictionaries 
and  directories);  as  an  instructional  text  (de- 
fined as  a  literary,  pictorial,  or  graphic  work 
prepared  for  use  in  "systematic  instruction- 
al activities");  as  a  test;  as  answer  material 
for  a  test;  or  as  an  atlas.  Id. 

Under  }  201(b)  of  the  Act,  the  author  of  a 
work  made  for  hire  Is  the  employer  or 
"other  person  for  whom  the  work  was  pre- 
pared" (tc,  a  party  that  specially  orders  or 
commissions  a  work  falling  within  one  of 
the  nine  statutory  categories),  not  the 
actual  creator  of  the  work.  17  X5S.C. 
\  201(b).  In  addition,  section  201(b)  provides 
that  the  employer  or,  if  the  requirements  of 
clause  (2)  are  satisfied,  the  commissioning 
party  of  a  work  made  for  hire,  is  the  initial 
owner  of  all  copyright  rights  in  that  work, 
unless  the  parties  expressly  agree  otherwise 
in  a  writing  signed  by  them.  Id. 

Congress  intended  clause  (1)  to  apply  only 
to  traditional  employees  receiving  salaries 
and  other  employment  benefits  In  exchange 
for  vesting  authorship  of  and  Initial  copy- 
right ownership  in  their  works  in  their  em- 
ployers. However,  in  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
cific criteria  in  the  sUtute  for  determining 
who  is  an  "employee",  some  courts  have 
classified  freelance  artists  and  other  inde- 
pendent creators  as  "employees"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  work  made  for  hire  doctrine. 
See,  CO.,  Evans  Newton  Inc.  v.  Chicago  Sys- 
tems Software,  793  P.2d  889,  894  (7th  Cir.), 
cert  denied,  107  S.  Ct.  (1986);  Aldon  Accesso- 
ries Ltd  V.  Spiegel,  Inc.  738  P.2d  548  (2d 
<^.),  cert  denied,  469  U.S.  982  (1984);  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Nonviolence  v.  Reid,  1 
U5.P.Q.2d  1149  (D.D.C.  1987);  Q-Co,  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  V.  Hoffman,  625  F.  Supp.  608 
(S.D.N.y.  1986):  Iris  Arc  v.  S.S.  Sama,  inc. 
621  F.  Supp.  916  (E.D.N.Y.  1985);  Peregrine 
v.  Lauren  Corp.,  601  F.  Supp.  828  (D.Colo. 
1985);  Oallery  Homes,  Inc.  v.  Yi,  582  P. 
Supp.  1294  (N.D.Ill.  1984);  MSR  Imports, 
Inc.,  V.  R.E.  Greenspan  Co..  220  U.S.P.Q.  361 
(E.D.Pa.  1983).  But  see,  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  v.  Playboy  Enter- 
prises, No.  85-3741,  slip  op.  (5th  Cir.  April 
23,  1987)  (rejecting  Aldon  and  refusing  to 
classify  a  technical  director  employed  by  a 
public  television  station  as  an  "employee"  of 
the  party  that  commissioned  an  audiovisual 
work  from  the  station). 

These  erroneous  decisions  have  relied  on 
common  law  principles  to  determine  who  is 
an  employee  for  work  made  for  hire  pur- 
poses—principles Congress  preempted  when 
it  enacted  the  1976  Copyright  Act.  See  17 
U.S.C.  i  301(a).  Led  by  the  Second  Circuit  in 
Aldon  Accessories,  most  courts  have  disre- 
garded Congress'  intent  that  clause  (2)  be 
the  exclusive  objective  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  work  made  for  hire  status  of 
commissioned  works.  But  see  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety, slip  op.  at  6.  Rather,  the  courts  have 
given  controlling  weight  to  the  right  of  the 


commissioning  party  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  work  of  the  creator,  or  in  some 
cases  the  degree  to  which  that  right  is  actu- 
ally exerelsed.  In  determining  whether  he  or 
she  is  an  "employee"  of  that  other  party. 
See  Aldon  Accessories,  738  P.2d  at  552;  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Nonviolence,  1 
U.SJ>.Q.2d  at  1152. 

What  Congress  clearly  intended  is  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  that  a  commissioned 
work  is  not  a  work  made  for  hire  unless  the 
work  falls  within  one  of  nine  categories  of 
works  and  unless  the  parties  agree  in  writ- 
ing that  the  work  shall  be  considered  "for 
hire." 

Beyond  the  unfairness  resulting  from 
court  decisions  holding  freelance  artists  and 
other  independent  creators  to  be  "employ- 
ees" under  clause  (1)  of  the  definition  of 
work  made  for  hire,  clause  (2)  has  had  the 
unintended  effect  of  encouraging  the  prolif- 
eration of  non-negotiable  work  made  for 
hire  agreements.  Such  agreements  often  are 
forced  upon  freelance  artists  who  lack  the 
bargaining  power  to  resist  them;  in  order  to 
work,  they  must  sign  their  rights  away. 
After  nearly  ten  years  of  experience  under 
the  1976  Copyright  Act,  the  superior  bar- 
gaining position  of  institutional  commission- 
ing parties  has  converted  clause  (2)  into  a 
means  of  unfairly  depriving  creators  of 
their  rights  to  claim  authoriship  of  their 
work,  and  to  benefit  from  its  re-use  in  other 
media. 

The  work  made  for  hire  bill  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  courts  from  classifying  free- 
lance artists  and  other  independent  creators 
working  on  commission  as  "employees"  for 
work  made  for  hire  purposes.  Consistent 
with  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  copy- 
right laws,  the  bill  is  also  intended  to  re- 
store the  ability  of  freelance  artists  to  claim 
authorship  of  their  own  works,  and  to  ex- 
ploit the  economic  value  of  the  copjrights 
in  such  works. 

B.  Section  1 

Section  1  of  the  bill  is  specifically  intend- 
ed to  prevent  freelance  artists  and  other  in- 
dependent contractors  from  being  classified 
as  "employees"  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  work  made  for  hire  status  of  their 
works.  The  provision  would  close  the  loop- 
hole that  has  allowed  cases  like  Aldon  Acces- 
sories and  its  progeny  to  classify  freelance 
artists  and  other  independent  creators  as 
"employees"  under  clause  (1)  merely  be- 
cause the  commissioning  party  has  the 
right,  or  because  it  has  exerelsed  the  right, 
to  supervise  and  control  the  creator's  work. 

As  amended  by  the  bill,  clause  (1)  of  the 
work  made  for  hire  definition  in  \  101  would 
permit  a  finding  that  a  creator  is  an  "em- 
ployee" only  if  two  key  employment  criteria 
are  satisfied.  First,  the  purported  employee 
must  receive  "all  employment  benefits  due 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  law. 
.  .  ."  The  precise  nature  of  the  employment 
benefits  due  in  any  particular  case  will  obvi- 
ously vary  over  time  and  from  state  to  state, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  specifically 
spelled  out  in  the  bill.  It  Is  nevertheless  an- 
ticipated that  the  categories  of  employment 
benefits  for  a  true  "employee"  under 
amended  clause  (1)  may  include:  (1)  pay- 
ment of  a  salary  or  other  form  of  regular 
compensation:  (2)  payment  of  overhead  ex- 
penses by  the  employer  (e.gr.,  rent,  utilities, 
support  staff,  office  and  material  expenses); 
(3)  availability  of  a  regular  workplace  for 
the  employee;  (4)  paid  vacation  and  sick 
leave;  (5)  coverage  under  a  health  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  if  such  a  program 
has  been  established  by  the  employer,  (6) 
eligibility  for  pension  benefits  if  the  em- 


ployer has  established  a  pension  plan  for 
employees;  (7)  coverage  imder  the  federal 
social  security  system  and  the  payment  of 
obligations  thereunder,  (8)  eligibility  for  un- 
employment insurance  and  payment  of  un- 
employment taxes  by  the  employer;  and  (9) 
eligibility  for  workman's  compensation  ben- 
efits and  payment  of  workman's  compensa- 
tion Insurance  premiums  by  the  employer  if 
required  by  law.  The  place  of  employment 
will  determine  which  state  law  governs  for 
pwposes  of  ascertaining  the  applicable  state 
emplojmient  benefits.  If  only  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  applicable  employment  benefits 
are  extended  to  the  purported  "employee," 
the  works  created  by  such  person  cannot  be 
considered  "made  for  hire"  under  clause  (1) 
of  the  definition  as  amended  by  the  bill. 

Second,  the  employer  must  withhold  taxes 
from  the  payments  to  the  employee,  and 
must  remit  those  taxes  to  the  IRS,  in  order 
for  the  creations  of  the  purported  employee 
to  be  considered  works  made  for  hire  under 
clause  (1).  This  requirement  Is  intended  to 
ensure  that  an  employee  Is  classified  as  such 
for  copyright  purposes  only  if  he  or  she  Is 
treated  as  an  employee  under  the  tax  laws. 
Although  the  statute  refers  to  taxes  with- 
out specifying  their  precise  nature,  only  fed- 
eral income  taxes  are  subject  to  withholding 
and  are  then  paid  to  the  IRS.  Thus,  the  ref- 
erence to  taxes  in  the  bill  is  intended  to 
refer  only  to  federal  Income  taxes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  both  of  these 
criteria  must  be  satlsifed  in  order  to  classify 
a  work  as  "made  for  hire"  by  an  employee 
under  amended  clause  (1).  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  purported  employee  to  received  all 
applicable  employment  benefits;  the  alleged 
employer  must  also  withhold  federal  Income 
taxes  and  remit  them  to  the  IRS  in  order 
for  a  work  to  be  classified  as  an  employee 
work  made  for  hire.  Conversely,  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  purported  employer  to  with- 
hold taxes  and  remit  them  to  the  IRS;  the 
"employee"  must  also  receive  all  applicable 
emplojrment  benefits  in  order  to  satisfy 
clause  (1). 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  also  make  sig- 
nificant changes  to  clause  (2)  of  the  work 
made  for  hire  definition.  First,  the  bill 
would  delete  from  clause  (2)  nearly  all  of 
the  categories  of  specially  ordered  or  com- 
missioned work  currently  enimierated  in 
that  subsection.  Works  that  are  specially  or- 
dered or  commissioned  for  use  as  contribu- 
tions to  collective  works,  to  compilations,  or 
to  instructional  tests;  parts  of  audiovisual 
works  other  than  motion  pictures;  supple- 
mentary works;  tests  and  answer  materials 
relating  thereto;  translations;  and  atlases 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  work  made 
for  hire  treatment  under  clause  (2),  and 
thus  could  not  be  considered  works  made 
for  hire  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  Of 
course,  if  these  or  any  other  works  were  cre- 
ated in  the  context  of  a  true  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  as  defined  in  clause  (1) 
(and  were  therefore  not  specially  ordered  or 
commissioned  within  the  meaning  of  clause 
(2)),  they  would  be  works  made  for  hire 
under  clause  (1)  provided  they  were  created 
In  the  course  of  employment. 

Most  of  categories  of  works  deleted  from 
clause  (2)  would  be  added  to  S  201(c).  and 
would  therefore  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions on  any  tranfer  of  copyright  provided 
for  both  in  that  subsection,  and  in 
i  203(aK3)  as  amended  (see  the  discussion 
below  of  i  201(c)  as  revised  by  Section  2  of 
the  bill,  and  of  S  203(a)(3)  as  revised  by  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill).  The  remaining  categories 
(tests  answer  material  for  tests,  transla- 
tions, and  atlases)  would  be  free  from  any 
restrictions  on  "all  rights  transfers." 


The  only  category  of  commlaBl<»ied  work 
that  would  remain  eligible  for  work  made 
for  hire  treatment  under  the  bill  would  be 
works  speciallly  ordered  or  conunlnloned 
for  use  as  part  of  a  motion  picture.  As 
amended  by  the  bill,  clause  (2)  would  condi- 
tion such  eligibility  on  the  execution  by 
both  parties,  before  the  commencement  of 
any  work  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mission, of  a  separate  written  instrument 
specifically  providing  that  the  commis- 
sioned motion  picture  work  should  be  con- 
sidered "made  for  hire." 

Works  commissioned  for  use  as  part  of  a 
motion  picture  are  retained  in  clause  (2)  for 
two  reasons.  First,  unlike  other  categories  of 
commissioned  works,  motion  pictures  are 
uniquely  collaborative  undertakings  that  re- 
quire many  separate  works  to  be  created 
and  integrated  on  stringent  timetables  that 
frequently  make  use  of  work  made  for  hire 
agreements  indispensable.  Second,  and  more 
important,  many  creators  in  the  film  indus- 
try are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  variety  of 
union  and  guild  contracts  that  are  the  prod- 
uct of  collective  bargaining.  The  protections 
afforded  by  those  contracts  are  unavailable 
to  freelance  artists  and  other  independent 
contractors  who  find  themselves  without 
the  bargaining  power  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  work  made  for  hire  agreements. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  also  add  a  new 
sentence  to  the  work  made  for  hire  defini- 
tion contained  in  {101.  The  new  language 
states  that  "[ulnless  the  work  falls  within 
either  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2),  it  cannot  be 
work  made  for  hire."  This  language  is  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  the  work  made 
for  hire  doctrine  is  exclusively  statutory, 
and  that  no  work  can  qualify  as  such  unless 
the  statutory  requirements  under  clause  (1) 
or  clause  (2)  are  fully  satisfied.  The  language 
is  further  intended  to  prevent  any 
confusion  about  the  parties'  legal  authority 
to  make  a  commissioned  work  a  work  made 
for  hire  by  agreement.  Under  clause  (2)  as 
amended,  only  works  commissioned  for  use 
as  part  of  a  motion  picture  can  legally  be 
the  subject  of  a  work  made  for  hire  agree- 
ment. With  respect  to  any  other  type  of 
conunissioned  work,  the  parties  are  statuto- 
rily precluded  from  conferring  work  made 
for  hire  status  upon  such  work  by  agree- 
ment. 

The  elimination  of  woric  made  for  tiire 
agreements  for  most  commissioned  works 
would  not  prevent  the  transfer  of  copjTigbt 
rights  by  assignment  or  license.  But  any 
such  transfer  (if  it  involves  commissioned 
works  included  in  the  categories  enimier- 
ated in  revised  {  201(c>)  would  be  subject  to 
the  creator's  "partial  termination"  right 
conferred  by  S  203(a)(3)  as  revised  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  further  limita- 
tion in  S  201(c)  on  the  transferee's  receipt  of 
only  those  rights  which  it  "reasonably  an- 
ticipated exercising."  The  purpose  of  these 
limitations  is  to  prevent  commissioning  par- 
ties from  forcing  creators  to  relinquish  the 
copyright  rights  in  their  works  merely  by 
substituting  non-negotiable  "all  rights"  con- 
tracts (In  which  rights  are  transferred 
through  assignment)  for  prohibited  work 
made  for  hire  agreements. 

Equally  as  important,  any  transfer  of 
rights  involving  any  work  other  than  a  work 
made  for  hire  would  be  eligible  for  full  ter- 
mination after  35  years  as  provided  for 
under  existing  (  203(aK3).  Unlike  the  "par- 
tial termination"  right  and  the  new  lan- 
guage restricting  transfers  to  the  rights  that 
the  transferee  "reasonably  anticipates  exer- 
cising," which  apply  only  to  the  categories 
of  works  specified  In  reviaed  1 201(c).  the 
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I  MMaXS)  M-year  tennlnatlan  rl^t  applies 
to  tnmfen  of  rlgfata  in  all  types  of  works, 
except  for  tboae  meeting  tbe  new  crlterU 
■JaWwhty  a  work  made  for  hire. 

whiaiiy,  section  1  would  ammd  the  deflni- 
tloo  of  "Joint  worir  in  section  101  by  estab- 
itehtny  a  new  objectire  test  for  determining 
whetber  a  apedally  ordered  or  commis- 
slaned  work  eonstttutes  a  joint  work  in 
which  the  co-authors  own  tbe  copyright  as 
tenants  in  common.  As  owners  of  the  copy- 
ri^t.  the  co-authors  of  a  Joint  work  have  an 
undirlded  interest  in  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  each  co-author  enjoys  an  independent 
right  to  exploit  or  license  the  copyright,  as 
long  as  the  co-author  exercising  that  right 
aeooonts  to  the  other  co-author  for  the 
proftta  earned.  See  Oddo  v.  Riet,  743  F.2d 
6M.  Sn  <9th  CIr.  1984):  P»e  v.  jnteAcO.  574 
PJd  4T6. 480  (9th  Ctr.  1978). 

Under  present  law.  the  touchstone  for  de- 
termining whether  a  work  is  Joint  work  Is 
the  intention  of  the  parties.  Section  101  cur- 
rently {ffOTldes  that  a  "Joint  work"  is  "a 
work  prqiared  by  two  or  more  authors  with 
the  Intention  that  their  ocmtributions  be 
merged  into  Inseparable  [as  in  a  painting] 
or  intodependont  (as  in  a  motion  picture] 
parts  of  a  unitary  whole."  17  n.S.C.  1 101 
(definition  of  "Joint  work").  It  is  not  enough 
merely  for  the  parties  to  intend  to  create  a 
Jt^t  work;  each  co-author  must  in  fact 
make  a  genuine  contributicm  to  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  work.  See  WhOan  Associates, 
Ine.  ▼.  Jtulow  Dental  Laboratory,  Inc.,  609 
P.  Supp.  1307.  1318-19  (EJ3.  Pa.  1985).  aff'd, 
797  P.ad  laaa  (3d  Clr.  198«),  cert  denied,  107 
a  Ct  877  (1987)  (the  "general  assistance 
and  contributions"  to  the  project  by  the 
commissioning  party  did  not  make  him  the 
co-author  of  the  work). 

The  bill  proposes  to  supplement  this  "In- 
tention of  the  parties"  test  only  with  re- 
spect to  specially  ordered  or  commissioned 
works.  Artists  and  other  Independent  con- 
tractors have  been  faced  with  post  hoc 
MatiM  that  worlLS  created  on  commission, 
for  which  no  written  agreement  regarding 
copyright  ownership  or  work  for  hire  status 
exists,  are  Joint  works  because  the  parties 
somehow  "intended"  them  to  be  such.  The 
evidence  of  intent  frequently  is  not  proba- 
tive one  way  or  another,  particularly  when 
the  claim  of  Joint  ownership  arises  after  the 
fact  Indeed,  commissioning  parties  have 
frequently  asserted  a  "Joint  authorship" 
claim  as  a  back-up  defense  in  cases  in  which 
their  primary  assertion  Is  that  they  are  the 
sole  copyright  owners  under  the  work  for 
hire  doctrine.  S*e.  t«.,  Schmid  Bros.,  Inc.  v. 
W.  QoOtA  PoTZtOanfabTik  KG.,  589  F.  Supp. 
497.  501  (EX>Jf.T.  1983)  (ceramic  figurines 
held  to  be  Joint  works);  MUter  B.  Textiles. 
Inc.  V.  Woodcrett  Fabrics,  Inc.  S23  P.  Supp. 
31.  34-35  (ELDJI.T  1981)  (fabric  design  held 
to  be  a  Joint  work). 

To  eliminate  any  possibility  of  nebulous 
after-the-fact  claims  of  Joint  authorship  of 
specially  ordered  or  commissioned  works, 
the  bill  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"Joint  work"  to  provide  that  the  parties 
"must  expressly  sgree  in  a  separate  written 
instrummt  signed  by  them  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  work  that  the  work  shall 
be  considered  a  Joint  work."  Thus,  the  par- 
ties must  still  intend  that  the  work  be  a 
Joint  woi^  but  in  order  for  It  to  be  legally 
eoostdered  a  Joint  work,  they  must  memori- 
*H^  that  intention  in  a  written  Instrument 
before  the  work  begins. 
C.  section  2 

Section  301(c)  of  the  current  statute  dis- 
tinguishes t)etween  the  copyright  in  each 
omtrfbution  to  a  collective  work  (eg.,  arti- 


cles or  photographs  in  magaslnes,  newspar 
pers.  or  encyclopedias),  and  the  collective 
work  itself.  Copyright  In  each  separate  con- 
tribution vests  in  the  author  of  that  particu- 
lar contribution,  whereas  the  publisher  of 
the  collective  work  owns  the  copyright  in 
that  work  as  a  whole.  17  U.S.C.  1301(c). 
Absent  an  express  transfer  of  copyright 
rights  in  the  contribution,  the  publisher  of 
the  collective  work  Is  deemed  by  statute  to 
acquire  only  'the  privilege  of  reproducing 
and  distributing  the  contribution  as  part  of 
that  particular  collective  work,  and  any  revi- 
sion of  that  coUecUve  work  in  the  same 
series."  Id 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  extend  this 
principle  beyond  collective  works  to  certain 
of  the  categories  of  work  that  would  be  re- 
moved from  clause  (3)  of  the  work  for  hire 
definition.  Specifically,  revised  section 
301(c)  would  provide  that  the  copyright  In 
each  separate  contribution  to  a  collective 
work,  or  to  a  compilation,  or  to  any  Instruc- 
tional text;  in  any  supplementary  work;  and 
In  any  part  of  an  audiovisual  work  other 
than  a  motion  picture,  is  distinct  from  the 
copyright  In  the  large  work  (or  revision 
thereof)  as  a  whole. 

Section  201(c)  would  also  expressly  pro- 
vide, as  It  does  now  with  regard  to  collective 
works  only,  that  the  copyright  In  works  fall- 
ing Into  these  categories  vests  Initially  In 
the  author  who  actually  created  them.  Con- 
sistent with  that  reservation  of  rights  in  the 
author,  and  with  the  existing  language  of 
t  201(c),  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the 
larger  work  would  be  presumed,  absent  an 
express  transfer  of  copyright  rights,  to  have 
acquired  only  the  privilege  of  reproducing 
and  distributing  the  author's  work  as  part 
of  the  larger  work,  any  revision  to  such 
work,  and  any  later  larger  work  in  the  same 
series. 

To  prevent  overreaching  on  the  part  of 
publishers  or  other  entities  that  enjoy  a  su- 
perior bargaining  position  with  respect  to 
individual  authors,  revised  i  301(c)  would 
prohibit  any  express  transfer  of  copyright 
rights  that  exceed  the  rights  "which  the 
transferee  reasonably  anticipates  exercis- 
ing." This  limitation  would  apply  only  to 
the  categories  of  works  listed  In  {  201(c).  as 
discussed  above.  The  limitation  is  Intended 
to  serve  as  an  Impediment  against  the  trans- 
feree's indiscriminate  insistence  on  the 
transfer  of  "all  rights."  In  order  to  sustain 
the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  rights  in  a 
i  201(c)  work,  the  transferee  must  show 
that,  at  the  time  the  transfer  took  place,  it 
was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  It  would 
exercise  the  rights  acquired.  The  existence 
of  this  requirement  will  require  transferees 
to  determine  exactly  what  rights  they  need, 
rather  than  merely  Insisting  on  "all  rights" 
simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  term  "instructional  text,"  now  de- 
fined In  clause  (2)  of  the  i  101  definition  of 
work  for  hire,  would  be  defined  In  revised 
(301(0  in  identical  language.  The  defini- 
tion of  "supplementary  work"  would  also  be 
moved  from  clause  (2)  of  the  work  for  hire 
definition  to  revised  i  201(c).  but  with  cer- 
tain deletions  from  the  list  of  examples  of 
supplementary  works.  Specifically,  maps, 
charts,  Ubles.  editorial  notes,  musical  ar- 
rangements, answer  material  for  tests,  bib- 
liographies, and  Indexes,  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  examples  of  supplemen- 
tary works  In  S  101,  would  no  longer  be  clas- 
sified as  supplementary  works  for  purposes 
of  i  201(c).  Thus,  the  guidelines  established 
by  that  subsection,  in  particular  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  acquisition  of  rights 
beyond  those  which  the  transferee  reason- 


ably antidpates  exercising,  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  examples  deleted  from  the 
definition  of  supplementary  works.  Siml- 
lary.  the  new  "partial  termination"  right, 
applicable  to  1301(c)  works  under 
(  303(aK3)  as  revised  by  section  4  of  the  bUl. 
would  not  apply  to  the  examples  deleted 
from  the  supplementary  woi^  definition. 

D.  Section  3 

Section  3  of  the  bill  modifies  i  303  of  the 
0>pyrlght  Act,  which  deals  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  ownership  of  copyright  and 
ownership  of  the  underlying  material 
object.  17  njS.C.  {  302.  Section  303  currently 
provides  that  transfer  of  ownership  of  copy- 
right rights  in  a  work  does  not  convey  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  material  object  in  which 
the  work  is  embodied  "in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement."  Id. 

Ownership  of  the  "material  object"  em- 
bodying a  creator's  work  is  an  important 
issue  that  should  be  addressed  in  writing  if 
the  parties  intend  to  transfer  title  to  such 
tangible  work  in  addition  to  the  copyright 
rights  therein.  The  bill  would  amend  1 303 
to  provide  that  a  transfer  of  copyright 
rights  does  not  convey  property  rights  in 
material  works  unless  the  parties  sign  a 
written  agreement  that  expressly  provides 
for  the  conveyance  of  such  property  rights. 
The  bill  would  also  make  clear  that  the  en- 
tering Into  a  work  for  hire  agreement  under 
clause  (2)  does  not  convey  property  rights  in 
the  commissioned  work  absent  an  express 
written  agreement. 

E.  Section  4. 

To  prevent  commissioning  parties  from 
merely  substituting  "aU-rights"  contracts 
for  work  made  for  hire  agreements,  section 
4  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  new  right  of 
partial  termination  that  derives  from  and 
supplements  the  current  35-year  termina- 
tion right.  This  new  right  would  apply  only 
to  transfers  of  rights  in  five  categories  of 
works  transferred  from  clause  (2)  of  the 
work  made  for  hire  definition  to  revised 
i  201(c).  namely,  those  commissioned  for 
use  as  contributions  to  coUective  works,  to 
compilations,  or  to  instructional  texts;  sup- 
plemantary  works;  and  parts  of  audiovisual 
works  other  than  motion  pictures.  With  re- 
spect to  these  categories  of  works,  the  copy- 
right owner  would  liave  the  statutory  right 
to  reclaim  any  assigned  or  licensed  right  in 
the  work  tliat  the  user  had  not  exercised  by 
publication  wltliln  three  years  after  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  assignment  or  li- 
cense. The  copyright  owner  would  have  five 
years  after  this  tliree-year  period  within 
which  to  exercise  the  new  termination 
right. 

That  right  would  be  "partial"  because, 
unlike  the  existing  35-year  termination 
right  afforded  by  i  203(aK3)  of  the  Act,  only 
those  rights  that  had  not  been  exercised 
through  publication  would  be  subject  to  re- 
capture by  the  copyright  owner.  A  right 
would  be  "exercised  by  publication"  for  pur- 
poses of  revised  J  203(aK3)  if  the  exercise  of 
that  right  resulted  in  publication  as  defined 
by  i  101  of  the  Act,  te.,  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  copies  of  the  work  to  the  public 
"by  sale  or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or 
by  rental,  lease,  or  lending."  17  US.C.  {  101 
(definition  of  "publication").  This  safeguard 
would  prevent  the  user  from  hoarding 
rights  that  were  not  really  needed,  while 
preserving  the  user'a  ability  to  continue  to 
exercise  rights  that  had  actuaUy  been  used. 
The  partial  termination  right  would  be 
subject  to  a  narrow  exception  designed  to 
protect  the  Investment  by  a  publisher  in  a 
published  work.  With  respect  to  a  title  that 
is  published  within  the  statutory  three-year 
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"waiting  period."  the  publisher  would  be 
free  to  republish  the  original  work,  or  to 
publish  a  revised  version  if  such  revision  in- 
corporated at  least  two-thirds  of  the  origi- 
nal version,  without  the  risk  that  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  work  might  reclaim  rights  there- 
in. This  exception  to  the  partial  termination 
right  is  consistent  with  the  rights  accorded 
publishers  of  collective  works  under  i  301(c) 
of  existing  law. 

Cunnrr  a*— »»■«  or  thk  Coptbight 
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Advertising  Photogn4>her8  of  America. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists.  APL-CIO. 

American  Society  of  Journalists  and  Au- 
thors. 

American  Society  of  Magazine  Photogra- 
phers. 

Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York. 

ArtisU  in  Print. 

Association  of  Medical  Illustrators. 

Association  of  Science  Fiction  and  Fanta- 
sy Artists. 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union. 

Committee  of  Interns  and  Residents. 

Council  of  Writers  Organizations:  Albany 
Writers  Guild,  Aviation/Space  Writers  of 
America.  Boating  Writers  International, 
Chicago  Women  in  Publishing,  Dance  Crit- 
ics of  America.  Editorial  Freelancers  Asso- 
ciation, Independent  Writers  of  Crhicago.  In- 
dependent Writers  of  Southern  California. 
International  Motor  Press  Association.  Mid- 
west Travel  Writers  Association,  Mystery 
Writers  of  America.  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers.  National  Book  Oitics 
Circle.  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Philadelphia  Writers'  Organiza- 
tion. Romance  Writers  of  America.  Science 
Fiction  Writers  of  America.  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers.  St.  Louis  Writers 
Guild.  Travel  Journalists  Guild,  United 
States  Ski  Writers  Association,  Washington 
Independent  Writers,  Writers  Guild  of 
America.  East. 

Department  for  Professional  Employees. 
AFL-CIO. 

Foundation  for  the  Community  of  Artists. 

Graphic  Artists  Guild. 

Illustrators  CHub  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
lAiryland  and  Virginia. 

National  Artists  Equity. 

National  Cartoonists  Society. 

National  Writers  Union. 

Pen  American  Center. 

Screen  Actors  Guild.  AFL-CIO. 

Society  of  Authors  Representatives. 

Society  of  Illustrators.  New  York. 

Songwriters  Guild  of  America.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

8.  1224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3  years 
duty-free  treatment  of  (xrtain  power- 
driven  weaving  machines  and  parts 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Finantx. 

DUTT-raa  ntuTioaiT  or  ciktaiii  wkavhto 
MACRnns 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  3  years'  duty-free  treatment  of  cer- 
tain power-driven  weaving  machines 
and  parts  thereof  that  are  imported  by 
11  mills  In  the  United  States.  These 
weaving  machines  are  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, should  bear  no  duty. 

Appleton  Mills,  which  is  Appleton, 
WI,  oldest  operating  company— having 


been  incorporated  in  1881— enq>loys 
250  people  and  makes  press  felt  for 
the  paper  manufacturing  Industry.  A 
press  felt  is  a  very  large  Industrial  tex- 
tile belt  used  to  press  water  out  of 
sheets  of  paper  as  they  are  being 
formed  on  a  papermaklng  machine. 
The  belts  vary  from  16  feet  to  over  90 
feet  in  width  and  may  be  hundreds  of 
feet  long.  Each  of  the  11  mills  affected 
import,  on  average,  one  machine  per 
year.  The  machines  cost  between 
$250,000  and  $1  million  and  bear  a 
duty  of  4.7  percent.  Since  they  are  no 
longer  made  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  reason  for  such  duty,  and 
removing  those  expenses  of  $12,000  to 
$48,000  per  machine  will  clearly  help 
Appleton  Mills  and  the  other  U.S. 
mills  to  become  more  competitive  in 
selling  their  belt  products  to  the  paper 
Industry.  The  other  10  mills  are  locat- 
ed In  Florida,  (3eorgla,  New  Yortt, 
North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  noncontrover- 
slal  bill,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  can 
support  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1334 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congress  aitsembled, 

SECTION  1.  WEAVING  MACHINES  FOR  FABRICS  IN 
EXCK88  OF  I*  FEET  WIDTa 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Aiwendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.14  rmm-lmi 


Fm.. 


.  OioibiliR 
12/31/ 


Mirill,  Hd  (Mis 
nMB  (VMiOH  Ml 

jg  ilai  (70.14  ari 

(70.74.  pirt  4E. 

"       (6) 


SEC  Z.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      DsCoHCun,      ULr. 
Keert,  and  Ms.  liiiKULSKi): 
S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  permit 
the  Installment  pajrment  of  fees  re- 
quired for  the  legallisatlon  of  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kerry.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
and  BAr.  Lauthibseg): 
8J.  Res.   131.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
preulng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form   national    policy    to     preserve 
family  unity  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  legalization  program  under  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 


of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

imnoaATioit  lboauzatioii  lboislatioii 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
Ameri(»  Is  a  nation  which  was  built  by 
Immigrants  from  many  lands  who 
came  to  our  shores  seeking  the  oppor- 
tunities and  f  reed<»Ds  that  our  Nation 
promised.  We  have  grown  and  pros- 
pered as  a  result  of  the  contrlbuUcms 
that  each  new  wave  of  immigrants 
made  to  our  young  coimtry.  Last 
year's  celebration  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty—for generations  the  symbol  of 
America's  welcoming  shores— high- 
lighted once  more  our  roots  as  a 
nation  of  immigrants.  Now,  In  1987.  we 
face  a  new  challenge  in  extending  a 
welcome  and  helping  hand  to  a  new 
generation  of  Iminigrants. 

BCay  5  marked  an  historic  event  with 
the  beginning  of  the  legalization  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  99-603.  This  humanitarian 
program  offers  millions  of  unckxni- 
mented  aliens  who  have  been  living 
and  working  in  communities  through- 
out this  Nation  the  opportunity  to 
emerge  from  the  dark  shadows  of  an 
underground  world  to  become  legal 
residents.  Many  of  the  families  eligible 
for  the  legalization  program  have  lived 
In  this  country  for  many  years.  The  le- 
galization program  is  a  humane  effort 
to  recognize  and  legitimize  the  exist- 
ence of  these  families. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Implementa- 
tion of  this  program  will  help  make 
the  American  dream  a  reality  for  the 
millions  of  imdocumented  aliens  with 
deep  ties  and  commitments  to  our 
Nation.  However,  like  many,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  some  aspects  of 
the  implementation  process  may  pre- 
vent many  deserving,  hard-working  In- 
dividuals and  family  members  from 
benefiting  from  this  program.  The 
entire  purpose  of  the  legalization  pro- 
gram will  be  undercut  if  overly  strin- 
gent procedures  prevent  vast  numbers 
of  aliens  frinn  qualifying  and  Intimi- 
date others  from  even  applying. 

In  the  past  several  months,  I  submit- 
ted a  numl}er  of  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  legalization 
program  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  I  am  gratified 
that  a  numl>er  of  my  suggestions  have 
been  Incorporated  into  the  final  regu- 
lations, pnxlucing  in  many  areas  a 
more  realistic  approach  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  I  am  convinced  changes 
must  be  made  In  order  to  make  the 
program  work  and  reach  those  Con- 
gress Intended  to  heU>. 

CAUKMUriA  nnBUBT 

Last  month  I  met  with  a  coalition 
representing  over  40  religious,  labor, 
community,  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions In  the  Los  Angeles  area  regard- 
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tnc  implaooaitatton  of  the  new  law. 
Tbe  lecaUntlon  procnm  Is  particular- 
ly tanportant  in  Calif omia  since  the 
Immicratlmi  and  Naturaliaation  Serv- 
ice has  eatiniated  that  one-third  of  all 
legaUntkm  appMcationii  filed  national- 
ly wUl  be  filed  in  Los  Angeles  County 
alme.  The  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganisations shared  with  me  their  deep 
concern  that  INS  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  assure  that  the  legaliza- 
tion program  wHl  succeed.  In  particu- 
lar, they  expressed  their  fears  that 
famlliea  would  be  broken  apart  be- 
cause some  members  would  qualify  for 
legalisktion  while  other  members 
would  not.  Additionally,  they  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  that  many  fami- 
lies would  face  severe  economic  hard- 
ships in  trying  to  pay  the  numerous 
fees  that  would  be  associated  with  the 
legalisation  program,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  staggering  $420  applica- 
tion fee  for  temporary  resident  status 
for  family  units. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  address 
some  of  these  concerns,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing two  measures.  The  first 
would  address  the  cost  problem  by  al- 
lowing the  INS  application  fee  to  be 
paid  in  two  installments.  The  second  is 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  aimed 
at  encouraging  local  INS  district  direc- 
tors to  utilize  their  authority  to  pro- 
vide relief  fnnn  deportation  for  ineligi- 
ble family  members  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manitarian needs  and  family  imity. 

nmUJMEKT  PATMKMT  OP  PISS  POK 
LBOAUZATIOll  FHOGHAIf 

Mr.  President,  the  first  biU  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  S.  1225.  would  pro- 
vide for  the  application  fees  for  the  le- 
galization program  to  be  paid  on  an  in- 
stallment basis  with  not  more  than 
one-half  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
filing  of  an  application  and  the  bal- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  first  interview. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DzCoMcnn].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kbuit].  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKll. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great 
concern  about  the  amount  of  the  fees 
which  INS  has  decided  to  charge  ap- 
plicants for  temporary  resident  status 
under  the  legalization  program.  The 
final  regulations  published  on  Itlay  1 
require  a  fee  of  $185  for  each  adult  ap- 
plicant and  $50  for  each  minor  child 
applicant,  with  a  maxlmtim  amount 
payable  by  a  family,  defined  as  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  any  minor  children,  set 
at  $420. 

In  my  view,  these  fees  are  clearly  ex- 
cessive, given  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  backgrounds  of  the  indi- 
viduals Congress  Intended  to  help 
through  the  legalization  program. 

First,  the  levels  adopted  by  INS  are 
not  comparable  to  fees  charged  for 
rimiiM-  benefits  under  existing  immi- 
gration laws.  INS  has  contended  that 
the  fees  assessed  upon  applicants  for 


the  legalization  program  are  compara- 
ble to  fees  charged  for  immigration 
visas.  However,  the  $185  individual  or 
$420  family  fee  required  is  only  for  a 
temporary  status.  In  contrast,  the 
$185  fee  charged  for  an  immigrant  visa 
results  in  a  permanent  resident  status 
for  the  applicant.  INS  has  made  it 
clear  that  additional  fees  will  be 
charged  the  legalization  applicants  for 
acquiring  permanent  resident  status. 
In  my  view,  the  fees  should  be  compa- 
rable to  those  now  charged  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  applications  or  registry 
applications  which  range  between  $35 
and  $85  per  individual. 

Second,  the  INS  fee  is  only  part  of 
the  financial  obligation  which  appli- 
cants for  legalization  must  meet.  In 
addition  to  the  application  fee,  each 
applicant  must  pay  for  medical  exami- 
nations, coimseling  or  attorney's  fees, 
document  searches,  notary's  fees,  fin- 
gerprinting, photographs,  and  other 
miscellaneous  costs.  These  other  fees 
can  easily  force  the  cost  of  applying 
for  legalization  into  the  thousands  for 
many  of  the  eligible  families.  Placing 
the  legalization  program  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  those  who  are  to  be 
helped  by  the  program  simply  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  contention  made  by 
INS  that  Congress  intended  for  the  le- 
galization program  to  be  self-funded 
from  fees  collected.  The  act  specifical- 
ly authorized  $422  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $419  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  implementation  of  the 
act.  The  administration's  decision  not 
to  request  appropriations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  legalization  pro- 
gram is  clearly  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  adequate  funds  be 
appropriated  to  make  this  program 
work.  The  principal  House  sponsor  of 
the  1986  legislation.  Representative 
Mazzoli.  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to 
President  Reagan: 

•  •  •  the  Act  does  not  state  or  imply  that 
these  fees  [legalization  fees]  are  to  be  the 
mainstay  or  primary  financial  underpinning 
for  the  legalization  program  or  that  the  le- 
galization program  was  meant  to  be  self- 
funded  from  fees  collected.  •  •  •  if  a  large 
share  of  the  funds  necessary  to  implement 
the  legalization  provision  of  the  Act  come 
from  fees  paid  by  applications  for  legaliza- 
tion, these  fees  will  necessarily  be  set  at  the 
high-end  of  the  scale  thus  burdening  the  ap- 
plicant and  possibly  discouraging  the  alien 
from  coming  forward  to  be  legalized— a 
result  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  legalization  program  envisaged 
by  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Representative  Mazzoli's 
letter  dated  January  9,  1987,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  strongly 
believe  the  administration  has  erred  in 
setting  the  fees  for  the  legalization 
program  at  an  unconscionably  high 
level,  I  recognize  the  enormous  diffi- 


culties which  attempting  to  force  INS 
to  lower  the  application  fee  would 
entalL  Practically,  there  is  little  realis- 
tic poodbility  that  such  an  effort 
would  be  successful  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  designed  to  ameliorate  to 
some  degree  the  full  impact  of  the  ex- 
cessive fee  requirements  by  allowing 
applicants  to  make  their  payments  in 
two  installments.  The  first  installment 
would  be  payable  at  the  time  of  vpli- 
cation  and  the  second  at  the  time  of 
the  personal  interview  required  under 
the  regulations. 

Thus,  a  family  would  be  obligated  to 
pay  $210  when  the  application  was 
submitted  to  INS  and  the  remaining 
$210  at  the  time  of  the  personal  inter- 
view. Although  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  length  of  time  between  sub- 
mission of  an  application  and  the 
scheduling  of  the  personal  interview, 
in  parts  of  the  country  such  as  Los  An- 
geles where  one-third  of  the  i4>pli- 
cants  are  expected  to  apply,  the  inter- 
val may  be  several  months.  In  other 
areas  with  fewer  applicants,  it  may  be 
much  shorter.  In  any  event,  under  the 
approach  proposed  in  this  legislation 
families  will  have  more  flexibility  to 
schedule  their  payments  to  INS.  For  a 
minitniim  wage  workcr,  the  additional 
time  can  be  critical. 

Allowing  legalization  applicants  to 
make  their  fee  payment  in  two  install- 
ments is  a  minimal  accommodation  to 
the  very  real  economic  pressures  many 
of  these  families  will  confront  as  they 
seek  to  adjust  their  status  under  the 
new  law.  Although  I  would  prefer  to 
find  a  way  to  reduce  the  INS  fees,  I 
believe  that  allowing  installment  pay- 
ments will  help  ease  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  upon  these  families 
seeking  to  benefit  from  the  legaliza- 
tion program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critical  to  remem- 
ber that  with  the  enactment  of  the  le- 
gtdization  program.  Congress  intended 
to  extend  to  millions  of  imdocumented 
aliens  living  within  our  commimities 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  It  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  to 
allow  insiurmountable  financial  bar- 
riers to  block  access  to  the  legalization 
program  for  those  most  in  need. 

PAMILT  ORIPICATIOM 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cern about  the  financial  barriers 
which  the  fees  INS  will  charge  legal- 
ization applicants  pose,  another  press- 
ing issue  involves  INS's  failure  to 
adopt  a  uniform  national  policy  to  pre- 
serve the  imity  of  the  family  in  the  le- 
giOlzation  process.  While  INS  is  to  be 
commended  for  aclmowledging  in  its 
final  regulations  (Federal  Register. 
May  1.  1987,  Vol.  52,  No.  84  at  page 
16207)  that  INS  district  directors  have 
the  authority  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion to  use  existing  adminitrative 
mechanisms  to  prevent  the  deporta- 
tion of  ineligible  family  members  of  el- 


igible iM7Plicants  where  there  is  a  hu- 
manitarian need,  the  regiilations  fail 
to  set  forth  a  uniform  national  policy 
regarding  the  status  of  ineligible 
family  members  and  therefore  rislu 
creating  inequitable  or  inconsistent 
treatment  of  similarly  situated  fami- 
lies in  different  districts. 

The  second  measxire  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131.  focuses  upon  this  problem.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  INS  is  to  l}e  commended  for 
recognizing  the  negative  impact  that 
rigid  implementation  of  the  legaliza- 
tion program  would  have  on  the  imity 
of  families  and  States  that  district  di- 
rectors should  exercise  their  discretion 
to  take  the  necessary  administrative 
actions  to  assure  that  families  are  not 
unnecessarily  broken  apart  as  a  result 
of  the  legalization  process.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing 
this  resolution  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laxjtew- 
BERG],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, [Ms.  MiKin,SKi]. 

Mr.  President,  the  coalition  repre- 
sentatives present  at  my  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  emphasized  that  the 
threat  that  INS  may  deport  ineligible 
family  members  of  eligible  legalization 
applicants  is  keeping  many  undocu- 
mented persons  from  coming  forward 
to  be  legalized.  This  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant matter  that  cotild  affect  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people,  especial- 
ly in  California. 

In  fact,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Grief  in  New  AUen  Law:  Some  Fami- 
lies Must  Separate"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  5,  this 
very  issue  was  discussed  in  detail. 

For  countless  families  across  the  nation, 
perhaps  the  most  wrenching  aspect  of  the 
new  immigration  law  that  comes  into  full 
effect  Tuesday  is  the  fear  that  they  may  be 
torn  apart. 

An  estimated  total  of  3.9  million  illegal 
Immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  before 
Jan.  1.  1982,  are  being  invited  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Federal  Government's  program 
of  amnesty  under  a  new  law.  But  behind 
many  of  these  welcome  immigrants— in  one 
of  the  law's  least  advertised  aspects— are  the 
siblings,  husbands,  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren who  may  not  be  permitted  to  stay. 

Under  the  law,  immigration  officials  said, 
they  will  grant  legal  status  to  individuals, 
not  to  family  units.  In  theory,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  split  up  families  if 
some  members  qualify  for  amnesty  and 
others  do  not. 

Some  officials  said  that  in  such  cases  they 
would  refrain  from  deporting  immediate  rel- 
atives of  aliens  who  qualify  for  amnesty. 
But  there  is  no  uniform  policy  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  5,  1987.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  would  seem  beyond  question  that 
family  unity  is  a  value  we  all  cherish. 
For  a  substantial  proportion,  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  undociunented 


population,  this  threshold  issue  is  the 
primary  criterion  upon  wliich  the  deci- 
sion to  apply  for  legalization  wiU  be 
made.  Typically,  members  of  the  same 
family  arrive  in  this  country  at  differ- 
ent times— first,  the  male  head  of 
household;  later,  the  spouse  and  per- 
haps a  child;  then,  not  uncommonly, 
children  are  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are,  of  course,  n.S.  citizens. 
Thus,  one  spouse  may  have  arrived 
before  the  1982  cut-off  date,  whereas 
the  other  would  t>e  ineligible  to  apply 
having  arrived  later. 

If  significant  nimit)ers  of  eligible  le- 
galization applicants  do  not  m>ply  to 
be  legalized  because  of  the  fear  that 
ineligible  family  members  may  be  de- 
ported, the  purposes  for  which  the  le- 
galization program  was  adopted  will 
not  be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  the  legalization  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  serve  four  pri- 
mary purposes.  First,  legalization  was 
intended  to  aid  INS  in  its  enforcement 
activities  by  allowing  INS  to  concen- 
trate its  resources  on  preventing  new 
illegal  entry  and  visa  abuse,  rather 
than  dividing  its  efforts  between 
border  enforcement  and  the  location 
and  deportation  of  people  already 
deeply  rooted  in  the  United  States. 
Second,  the  legalization  program  was 
intended  to  eliminate  the  existing  un- 
documented subclass,  now  reluctant  to 
report  violations  of  labor  and  even 
criminal  laws,  and  allow  its  members 
to  participate  openly  in  society.  Third, 
legalization  was  intended  to  assist  em- 
ployers who  are  currently  dependent 
on  undocumented  workers  by  provid- 
ing them  with  a  legal  worltf  orce  and 
thus  immunizing  them  from  incurring 
sanctions  under  section  101  of  the  act. 
And.  fourth,  legalization  was  intended 
to  provide  reliable  data  about  the 
source  and  characteristics  of  the  newly 
adjusted  immigrant  population. 

The  purposes  for  which  we  adopted 
the  legalization  program  should  not  be 
forgotten  as  we  consider  the  plight  of 
ineligible  family  meml)ers  of  eligible 
legalization  applicants.  Unless  the  eli- 
gible legalization  applicants  receive 
some  assurance  that  their  families  will 
not  be  separated  as  a  result  of  the  le- 
galization process,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  population  we  intended 
to  benefit  will  not  come  forward. 
Thus,  the  success  of  this  one-time  only 
program  wUl  be  undermined,  and  we 
vrill  continue  to  have  problems  such  as 
the  training  of  INS's  limited  resources 
for  internal  enforcement  purposes,  the 
existence  of  an  exploitable  subclass  of 
undocumented  persons,  and  the  un- 
availability of  an  adequate  legal  work- 
force for  employers.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  our  attempt  at  immigration 
reform  will  amount  to  no  reform  at 
all,  and  we  will  continue  to  face  the 
social,  legal,  and  economic  problems 
which  have  plagued  us  in  the  past. 

A  better  approach  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  necessary  steps  are  taken  to 


assure  the  success  of  the  one-time  le- 
galization program.  Given  that  the 
question  of  family  unity— and  the  lade 
of  a  clear  statement  from  INS  regard- 
ing what  will  hvpen  to  ineligible  v>- 
plicants— is  a  significant  source  of  con- 
cern to  the  undocvunented  population, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  us  all  to  see  that 
this  concern  is  addressed. 

What  is  intended  as  a  humane  law 
could  be  a  cruel  instrument  of  family 
suffering  unless  it  is  administered  with 
conunon  sense  and  htmmnity.  Chil- 
dren could  be  separated  from  parents 
and  husbands  from  wives. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
precedent  for  INS  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  family  unity  through  the  use  of  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms.  For  exam- 
ple, for  many  years  members  of  the 
class  of  Silva  versus  Levi— later.  Sub. 
Nom.  Silva  versus  Bell— were  placed  on 
deferred  action  status  and  given  em- 
ployment authorization.  The  Silva 
case  involved  a  1977  court  decision 
holding  that  the  State  Department 
and  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  erred  in  charging  144,999 
Cuban  refugees,  who  later  became  per- 
manent residents,  to  the  old  Western 
Hemisphere  quota.  The  court's  ruling 
allowed  a  large  population  of  undocu- 
mented immigrants  in  the  United 
States  to  apply  for  visas.  INS  deferred 
action  on  the  deportation  of  those  ap- 
plicants and  authorized  them  to  work 
while  their  applications  were  being 
processed.  A  similar  solution  is  also 
available  in  this  case.  Other  adminis- 
trative remedies  are  also  within  the 
discretion  of  district  directors  to  uti- 
lize in  appropriate  cases. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  Joint 
resolution  simply  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  indeed  we  intended  a 
generous  legalization  program  and 
that  INS  district  directors  should  uti- 
lize their  discretionary  administrative 
authority  to  assure  family  unity  and 
thereby  assure  the  success  of  the  le- 
galization program. 

CONCLUSIOir 

Bir.  President,  the  legalization  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  be  a  generous, 
humane  response  to  the  problems  of 
vulnerable  individuals.  We  should  do 
everything  possible  to  make  sure  the 
program  is  implemented  in  the  com- 
passionate spirit  it  was  enacted. 

We  must  preserve  family  unity.  We 
must  not  force  people  to  make  the  ter- 
rible choice  of  either  breaking  up  their 
family  or  ignoring  the  law  and  remain- 
ing in  the  dark  shadows  of  an  under- 
ground, illegal  world.  What  we  need  is 
a  clear,  uniform  national  policy  that 
families  must  not  be  broken  up. 

The  measures  I  am  introducing  seek 
to  make  sure  that  unnecessary  bar- 
riers and  hardships  are  not  imposed  in 
the  implementation  process  which 
would  undermine  the  intent  of  the 
program. 


■  ^ in    mo/r 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  the 
Joint  resolutkui  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wt»  ardtnd  to  be  printed  in  the 
iUooas.  as  f oUows: 

&122S 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Htnue  cf 
Repreaentatlvea  at  the  United  Statei  of 
Awieriea  in  Comgnu  aatembUd.  That  (a) 
aeettoo  MSA(cX7XA)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nattanallty  Act  (8  UAC. 
iaa8«CcX7XA»  it  amended- 

(1)  by  Inaeitiiic  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
•'FaBKam>LB.-":aiid 

(3)  liy  addinc  at  the  aid  thereof  the  fol- 
knrtnc  new  dauae: 

"(il)  Such  acfaedule  of  fees  sliall  require 
that  not  more  than  ooe-balf  of  the  fees  for 
any  aUen  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  fOlnc  of 
an  ajplifatlim  for  adjustment  under  subaec- 
ttOD  (a)  or  (bXl)  and  that  tlie  balance  of  the 
fees  for  sa^  aUen  be  paid  at  the  Ume  of  the 
flnt  Interview  of  the  alien  by  an  ofHcer  or 
employee  of  the  Servioe  with  respect  to 
such  applieatlon.". 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tloo  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  payment  of  fees 
which  may  be  required  of  any  alien  submlt- 
tioc  an  application  for  adjustment  under 
ntt^mtiftiHn  (a)  or  (bXl)  of  section  34SA  of 
the  Inmiitration  and  Nationality  Act. 
irtiether  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(3)  Any  such  appUcation.  If  doaied  before 
the  <tete  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
baste  of  inadequate  payment  of  fees,  may  be 
resubmitted  on  or  afto'  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  but  not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  respective  application  prior  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  (bXl)  of  section 
34aA  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act 

aj.  Ria.  131 

Whereas  in  the  immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  IMS  Congress  established  a 
program  providing  for  the  legalization  of 
undocumented  aliens  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
use  of  the  immigration  and  Naturalization 
Setvtoe's  limited  enforcement  resources  to 
locate  and  dc^wrt  those  who  have  become 
weU  settled  In  this  country,  and  to  eliminate 
the  subdass  of  undocumented  aliens  now 
present  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
subject  to  exploitation  within  our  society: 

Whereas  Congress  Intended  that  the  legal- 
isation program  be  implemented  in  a  gener- 
ous fashkm  to  ensure  an  adequate  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems,  and  that  such  pro- 
would  be  a  successful  one-time-only 


Whereas  there  is  great  concern  over  the 
potential  breakup  of  families  as  a  result  of 
Implementation  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act.  and  eligible  applicants  for 
legaUaatlon  are  being  deterred  from  partici- 
pating In  the  legalisation  program  because 
of  the  fear  that  Inelii^le  family  memliers 
may  be  deported; 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  the  authority  under  the 
Immicratlon  and  Naturaliaatim  Act  to  exer- 
cise discretion  to  allow  aliens  who  have  not 
been  legally  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  remain  in  thia  country  either  temporarily 
or  permanently  throui^  such  administra- 
tive prooedurea  as  granting  deferred  action 
status  or  extended  voluntary  d^iarture 
status  and  to  authoriK  those  Individuals  to 
work: 


Whereas  the  flnal  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service 
on  May  1.  1967.  reiterate  the  authority  on 
INS  district  directors  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion to  prevent  the  deportation  of  ineligi- 
ble family  members  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons; and 

Whereas  the  Immigration  laws  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  have  long  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  family  unification, 
and  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to  ensure  that 
immigration  policies  do  not  result  in  the 
separation  of  spouses  nor  in  the  separation 
of  children  from  their  parents:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Aesolped  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
naentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreas  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  Is  to  be 
commended  for  recognizing  the  negative 
impact  that  rigid  implonentation  of  the  le- 
galization program  would  have  on  the  unity 
of  families  and  for  calling  the  attention  of 
INS  district  directors  to  their  authority  to 
exercise  their  discretion  to  prevent  the  de- 
portation of  ineligible  family  members 
where  there  is  a  humanitarian  need:  and 

(2)  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  legalization  program,  avoid  confusion, 
and  establish  a  uniform  national  policy,  all 
district  directors  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  should  utilize  their 
authority  to  provide  relief  from  deportation 
for  ineligible  family  members,  and  work  au- 
thorization where  appropriate  to  assure 
family  unity. 

House  op  Rkfkksehtativxs, 
CoMMrmz  OH  trk  Jddiciart, 
Wa$hinoton,  DC,  January  9, 1987. 
Hon.  Ronald  R.  Rkagah, 
The  President.  The  White  House.  Washing- 
Urn,  DC. 

DxAR  BiB.  PBKSisnrr  In  light  of  the  monu- 
mental effort  Congress  mounted  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress  to  adopt  a  fair,  balanced  and 
workable  immigration  reform  package  and 
in  light  of  your  courage  in  signing  it  into 
law,  I  am  most  unhappy  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's Fiscal  Tear  1987  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation and  Fiscal  Year  1988  Appropria- 
tion request  submitted  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to  imple- 
ment the  reform  Act  (Public  Law  99-603). 

The  Act  authorizes  $422  million  in  FY 
1987  and  (419  million  in  FT  1988  for  INS 
for  this  purpose.  These  amounts  were  ar- 
rived at  after  careful  and  deliberate  consul- 
tations between  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  INS  officials.  The  Administra- 
tion has  requested  only  $138  million  for  FT 
1987  and  $194  mlUion  for  FT  1988  to  imple- 
ment the  enforcement  and  agricultural 
worker  provisions  of  the  law.  The  Adminis- 
tration made  no  appropriations  request  at 
all  to  implement  the  legalization  provision 
of  the  law.  Instead,  the  program  is  to  be 
self -funded  through  the  generation  of  legal- 
ization application  fees. 

I  will  note  that  the  Act  provides  that  a 
schedule  of  fees  be  paid  by  Applicants  (ille- 
gal aliens)  who  wish  to  have  their  status  ad- 
Justed  to  legal  aliens  and  that  these  applica- 
tions fees  may  be  used  for  administrative 
and  other  expenses  in  coimectlon  with  im- 
plementing this  program.  But,  the  Act  does 
not  state  or  Imply  that  these  fees  are  to  be 
the  mainstay  or  primary  financial  underpin- 
ning for  the  legalization  program  or  that 
the  legalization  program  was  meant  to  be 
self -funded  from  fees  collected. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  large  share  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  legaliza- 


tion provision  of  the  Act  come  from  fees 
paid  by  applications  for  legalization,  these 
fees  will  necessarily  be  set  at  the  high-end 
of  the  scale  thus  burdening  the  applicant 
and  possibly  discouraging  the  alien  from 
coming  forward  to  be  legalized— a  result 
completely  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  legalization  program  envisaged  by 
Congress. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  legalization  program 
is  available  tmder  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress.  It  Is  speculation  and  guesswork, 
at  best,  to  put  a  price  tag  on  fees  to  be  col- 
lected from  a  program  which  Is  brand  new 
and  totally  imprecedented  In  our  history. 
Furthermore,  to  make  such  a  speculative 
revenue  source  the  foundation  of  a  budget 
to  implement  the  functions  of  INS  under 
the  Act  is  nothing  more  than  a  wild  swing  In 
the  dark  and  could  result  in  bringing  the  le- 
galization program  to  a  dead  stop  in  mid- 
stream. 

In  contrast  to  this  "house  of  cards"  ap- 
proach, I  respectfvdly  suggest  that  the  INS 
budget  be  constructed  in  straightforward 
appropriations.  This  direct  action  would 
allow  INS  to  proceed  without  delay  or  hesi- 
tancy to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  implement- 
ing the  legalization  provisions  of  P.L.  99-803 
within  the  mandated  time  requirements.  If 
and  when  receipts  from  fees  are  received, 
they  can  then  be  applied  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  each  segment  of  the  program. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  this  alternative 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  reviewed  as  a  posi- 
tive and  sincere  development  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely, 

ROMAMO  L.  Mazzou, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  The  New  Tork  Times,  May  5, 1987] 

Trx  Ohikp  in  Nkw  Alixn  Law:  Some 
Families  Must  Sepahate 

(By  Dena  Klelman) 

Hempstead,  L.I.,  Bday  1— For  countless 
families  across  the  nation,  perhaps  the  most 
wrenching  aspect  of  the  new  immigration 
law  that  comes  Into  full  effect  Tuesday  is 
the  fear  that  they  may  be  torn  apart. 

Typical  is  the  family  of  two  sisters,  their 
husbands,  one  brother  and  two  children— all 
illegal  immigrants  from  El  Salvador— Uving 
in  quiet  anonymity  here  as  they  work  hard 
to  try  to  make  ends  meet. 

An  estimated  total  of  3.9  milUon  illegal 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  before 
Jan.  1.  1982,  are  being  Invited  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  program 
of  amnesty  under  a  new  law.  But  behind 
many  of  these  welcome  Immigrants— In  one 
of  the  law's  least  advertised  aspects— are  the 
siblings,  husbands,  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren who  may  not  be  permitted  to  stay. 

Under  the  law,  inunigration  officials  said, 
they  will  grant  legal  status  to  individuals, 
not  to  family  units.  In  theory,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  split  up  families  if 
some  members  qualify  for  amnesty  and 
others  do  not. 

TIME  OP  AMUVAL  IS  CRITICAL 

Some  officials  said  that  In  such  cases  they 
would  refrain  from  deporting  immediate  rel- 
atives of  aliens  who  qualify  for  amnesty. 
But  there  Is  no  uniform  policy  on  the  issue. 

"How  am  I  going  to  leave  my  son?"  asked 
Bertha.  32  years  old,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  June  1982— six  months  after  the  legal 
cutoff  for  amnesty.  She  has  no  idea  what 
she  is  going  to  do. 


Bertha  and  Sylvia.  29.  are  sisters  who  live 
together  with  their  families  in  a  small,  well- 
kept  apartment  here.  They  came  to  this 
country  only  nine  months  apart,  but  Sylvia 
qualifies  for  amnesty  and  Bertha  does  not. 

Bertha's  husband.  Roberto.  38,  came 
before  the  deadline  also.  But  not  his  broth- 
er. Otto,  19.  Because  the  children- all  bom 
in  this  country— qualify  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  them. 

The  Hempstead  family  agreed  to  speak  to 
a  reporter  in  the  hope  of  making  public 
their  plight  and  that  of  others,  but  they 
asked  that  their  real  surnames  not  be  used 
out  of  fear  that  they  would  be  deported.  For 
them,  the  last  several  weeks  of  waiting  for 
the  new  law  to  take  effect  have  been  filled 
with  confusion,  uncertainty,  angiiish- and 
for  the  first  time  since  they  arrived  in  this 
country— division. 

Like  so  many  families— not  to  mention  im- 
migration officials— they  do  not  know  how 
the  new  law  will  be  Interpreted  and  en- 
forced. It  Is  not  clear  to  them  when  and  if 
they  can  be  discharged  from  jobs  or  deport- 
ed outright. 

Even  for  those  members  of  the  family 
who  do  qualify  for  amnesty,  they  have  no 
idea  how,  after  organizing  their  lives  around 
anonymity  for  so  long,  they  can  now  come 
up  with  documentation  to  prove  how  long 
they  been  here. 

WHAT  AKE  WE  SUPPOSED  TO  DO? 

"I  cannot  stay  without  work.":  said 
Bertha,  whose  $175-a-week  salary  is  crucial 
to  the  family's  economic  survival  and  who  is 
afraid  she  will  lose  her  Job.  "I  cannot  work 
without  legal  status.  I  have  to  leave.  But  my 
husband  and  son  can  stay.  What  are  we  sup- 
posed to  do?" 

The  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  has 
been  living  in  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
that  they  rent  for  $675  a  month.  To  keep 
their  cover,  the  nameplate  next  to  the  lobby 
buzzer  to  their  apartment  is  blank.  They 
have  no  telephone,  and  the  rule  to  friends 
Is:  Never  knock.  Stand  at  the  front  door  and 
whistle. 

Bertha,  her  husband.  Roberto,  and  their 
6-month-old  son,  Jamie,  sleep  in  one  bed- 
room. Sylvia,  her  husband.  Juan,  and  their 
2-year-old  daughter,  Rosita,  sleep  in  the 
living  room.  Roberto's  brother.  Otto,  has 
been  sleeping  on  a  cot  in  the  breakfast 
nook,  off  the  kitchen.  The  second  bedroom 
is  for  boarders— other  aliens. 

Although  the  family  members  have  sepa- 
rate schedules  and  rarely  have  time  to  eat  a 
meal  together,  their  ability  to  sUy  together 
is  contingent  on  the  finances  and  energy 
each  contributes. 

A  VARIXTT  or  JOBS  HELD 

Sylvia,  for  example,  who  has  worked  over 
the  years  as  a  domestic  and  currently  volun- 
teers in  a  local  center  that  helps  other  ille- 
gal families,  takes  care  of  the  children  while 
Bertha  commutes  to  an  Isllp,  L.I.,  factory 
about  an  hour  away,  where  she  packs  cook- 
ies for  $4.85  an  hour.  Roberto  drives  to  an 
Italian  restaurant  in  Queens,  where  he  is  a 
$225-a-week  chef. 

He  bought  the  car  he  uses  for  $6(M>  and 
learned  to  cook  Italian  by  working  for  sever- 
al years  as  a  busboy  In  an  Italian  restaurant. 
He  has  no  driver's  license  but  instead  carries 
a  learner's  permit  in  case  he  is  stopped  by 
the  police.  Juan.  24,  Sylvia's  husband,  works 
for  $170  a  week  as  a  messenger  in  Manhat- 
tan. 

Since  they  arrived  in  this  country,  they 
have  been  able  to  find  work— often  thanks 
to  Sylvia,  an  outgoing  woman  who  makes 
friends  easily  and  tends  to  be  in  the  know 


about  Jobs  that  are  available.  Sylvia,  the 
most  fluent  in  English,  has  emerged  as  the 
family's  decision-maker. 

As  the  family  has  learned  about  the  new 
immigration  law,  she  has  been  the  one  who 
has  sought  help.  If  there  has  been  any  divi- 
sion in  recent  weeks,  it  is  that  Bertha  and 
her  husband.  Roberto,  would  prefer  to  Just 
keep  going  as  they  have  been— quietly  un- 
derground. 

I  KNOW  I  qUALIFT 

Sylvia  is  anxious,  however,  to  step  forward 
and  claim  the  amnesty  that  she  believes  she 
is  entitled  to,  even  if  she  may  have  trouble 
proving  it. 

"I  know  I  qualify,"  said  Sylvia,  who  re- 
members the  date  she  emerged  wet  and 
scared  from  the  Rio  Grande  after  swimming 
underwater  with  a  snorkel  to  provide  air. 

Although  she  has  no  written  proof,  she 
said  she  knew  that  on  Oct.  5.  1981,  she  went 
to  work  for  a  Venezuelan  family  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  here  she  remained  for  nearly  a 
year.  Some  weeks  ago  Sylvia  went  to  Be- 
thesda  to  look  for  that  family  but  was 
unable  to  find  the  house. 

It  was  Sylvia  who  decided  against  hiring  a 
lawyer  she  had  heard  about  and  who  was 
asking  $3,000  to  help  a  family  apply  for  am- 
nesty. Instead  she  tracked  down  the  Center 
for  Immigrant  Rights,  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional and  legal  advocacy  group  in  Manhat- 
tan. 

The  group  is  helping  Sylvia,  Juan  and 
Robeto  track  down  former  employers,  as 
well  as  look  for  other  ways  to  help  docu- 
ment their  residency  In  this  country  since 
January  1982.  Still  there  is  very  little  the 
center  can  do  at  this  point  to  assist  Bertha 
and  Otto. 

LEGAL  ALTERNATIVE  IS  LENGTHY 

"The  tragedy  is  this  family  needs  so  much 
to  be  a  unit  to  survive."  said  Felix  Cardona, 
a  staff  lawyer  at  the  center. 

Legal  residents,  including  those  who  gain 
permanent  residence  under  the  amnesty 
program,  can  sponsor  close  relatives  for 
legal  status,  but  It  is  a  long  process.  The  rel- 
atives must  return  to  their  native  country 
and,  after  completing  application  proce- 
dures. Join  a  waiting  list  that  in  some  coun- 
tries has  a  20-year  backlog. 

As  the  effective  date  for  the  new  law  ai>- 
proached.  Otto  said  he  had  decided  he  was 
no  longer  willing  to  wait.  "I  hate  feeling  all 
the  time  I'm  a  criminal."  he  said. 

It's  dangerous  to  go  home,"  Betha  has 
told  him.  "SUy  as  long  as  you  can." 

"I  can't,"  Otto  said  the  other  day,  ret»im- 
Ing  to  the  apartment  after  being  discharged 
from  his  Job  as  a  dishwasher  because  his 
boss  was  afraid  immigration  officials  would 
fine  him. 

Otto  has  decided  to  forget  his  dreams  of 
working  in  this  country  and  is  returning  to 
El  Salvador  on  Tuesday. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  STArroRD): 
S.  1226.  A  hoi  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  secondary  school  pro- 
grams for  basic  sldlls  improvement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  BASIC  SKILLS 
mPROVEMXRT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mi.  President,  op- 
portunities for  many  of  our  Nation's 
young  people  are  lost  because  of  defi- 
cient literacy  and  quantitative  skills.  A 
recent   study,    entitled   "The   Subtle 


Danger  Reflections  on  the  literacy 
AbillUes  of  America's  Young  Adults." 
concluded  that  literacy  abilitiea  of  21 
to  25  year  olds  are  unequally  distribut- 
ed by  race  and  ethnic  origin  and  by  so- 
cioeconomic status.  With  many  minori- 
ties and  low  income  adtilts  demon- 
strating disproportionate  low  abilities. 
Unless  improvements  are  made— «8  the 
study  points  out— America's  labor 
force  will  become  progressively  leas  ca- 
pable of  doing  highly  skilled  work  as 
the  proportion  of  poorly  educated,  low 
income  workers  increases.  The  impli- 
cations of  these  educational  deficien- 
cies on  our  Nation's  productivity  and 
industrial  competitiveness  are  very  se- 
rious. There  is.  in  my  view,  no  more 
pressing  policy  concern  for  the  Nation. 

To  address  these  troubling  educa- 
tional deficiences  among  many  of  oiu* 
disadvantaged  young  people,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Statpord.  in 
proposing  legislation  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  secondary  school  programs  to 
improve  basic  literacy  and  quantitative 
sldlls. 

While  the  Chapter  1  Program  has 
been  successful  in  helping  disadvan- 
taged elementary  school  students 
achieve  mastery  of  basic  skills,  fund- 
ing for  the  program  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  increasing  number  of  disad- 
vantaged children  needing  assistance. 
Given  the  limited  resources  available 
to  schools,  remedial  services  have  been 
targeted  at  disadvantaged  students  in 
grades  1  through  6.  Relatively  few 
Chapter  1  participants  have  been  sec- 
ondary school  students. 

The  research  indicates  that  remedial 
programs  work  most  effectively  in  the 
early  years.  Therefore,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  give  elementary  students  priori- 
ty in  receiving  Chapter  1  assistance. 
However,  with  the  deficiency  of  liter- 
acy and  quantitative  skills  among  our 
high  school  students,  we  must  begin  to 
devote  resources  to  helping  them  ac- 
quire essential  basic  skills.  There  is  a 
strong  connection  between  proficiency 
in  literacy  and  quantitative  skills  and 
employment  opportunities.  Research 
shows  that  persons  with  more  profi- 
cient literacy  skills  achieve  superior 
employment  records,  avoid  prolonged 
imemployment,  and  earn  higher 
hourly  wages  than  persons  with 
weaker  literacy  skills.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  disadvantaged  yoimgsters  em- 
ployment opportunities,  then  we  must 
assist  them  in  acquiring  proficiency  in 
basic  skills. 

This  legislation  would  not  divert  any 
Chapter  1  funds  from  elementary 
schools.  It  would  simply  make  addi- 
tional fimds  available  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged secondary  school  students.  As- 
sistance would  be  targeted  at  local 
educational  agencies  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low  income  children. 
Each  State  would  receive  not  leas  than 
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H  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  tbe  program. 

There  are  many  good  ideas  about 
how  to  improve  basic  skills  of  second- 
ary school  students.  The  Secondary 
School  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Act 
would  support  these  innovative  initia- 
tives to  meet  the  specdal  needs  of  such 
studoits  and  to  help  them  attain 
grade  level  proficiency  in  basic  skills. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the 
Chapter  1  Program,  active  involve- 
ment of  parents  in  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  chfldren  has  been  a 
very  important  part  of  the  program's 
success.  Building  on  this  policy  of  In- 
volving parents,  this  bill  would  require 
the  involvemmt  of  parents  and  the 
ccnnmimlty  in  developing  education 
programs  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  necessity  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  requires  that  we  set  priorities 
in  Government  spending.  I  can  think 
of  no  higher  priority  than  education. 
And  in  the  area  of  education,  we  must 
target  those  critical  programs  that 
assist  the  disadvantaged.  This  legisla- 
tion is  consistent  with  these  principles, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  this  legislation  their  support. 

I  ^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  appear  in  the  Racoao  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs.  as  follows: 

&1326 
Be  it  enacted  tuy  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
RepretenUUivet   of  the    United   Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKTTrrU 

SicnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Secondary  School  Basic  Skills  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987". 

ntOGRAlf  AtTTHOUZED 

Sk.  2.  The  Education  Consolidation  and 

Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended— 
(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  3  as  chapter 

4;  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  chapter  2  the  following 

new  chapter. 

■•CHAPTER    3— SECONDARY    SCHOOL    PRO- 
GRAMS rOR  BASIC  SKILLS  IMPROVEMENT 

"STATKMXm  OP  rORFOSB 

"Sk.  S90A.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter to  provide  additional  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  low-lnc(»ne  children  to  improve  the 
achievement  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  secondary  schools  of  such 
agencies. 

"GBAirr  AIXOCATIOH 

"Sac.  590B.  (a)  Statk  Allocatioh.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
■hall  make  grants  to  each  State  In  the  same 
proportion  as  grants  to  States  are  allocated 
under  section  111  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  Incorpo- 
rated by  refermce  in  chapter  1  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  BtATB  Ifmmnf.— No  State  shall  re- 
ceive leas  Uian  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  amount  ap|»ro|iriated  for  this  chapter 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  SiATB  AmoMUTaATioii.— A  State  may 
reserve  not  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
amounts  available  under  this  chapter  for 


any  fiscal  year  for  State  administrative 
costs. 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Aokiict  Alloca- 
tion.—Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
allocate  funds  among  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State  on  the  basis  of — 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  such  agency  for 
fimds  under  section  111  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  in- 
corporated by  reference  by  chapter  1  of  this 
Act:  and 

"(2)  the  criteria  described  in  section  590F. 

"USES  OP  POIfSS 

"Sxc.  590C.  (a)  In  General.— Funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  shall  be  used— 

"(1)  to  initiate  or  expand  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  to  help  such 
students  attain  grade  level  proficiency  in 
basic  skills: 

"(2)  to  develop  remedial  programs  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  the  needs  of  secondary 
school  students: 

"(3)  to  develop  and  implement  remedial 
activities  to  address  the  problems  of  poor 
achievement  and  course  failure  among  eligi- 
ble children: 

"(4)  to  develop  iimovative  approaches  for 
surmounting  barriers  that  make  secondary 
school  programs  under  this  chapter  difficult 
to  administer,  such  as  scheduling  problems 
and  graduation  requirements: 

"(5)  to  use  the  resources  of  the  communi- 
ty to  assist  in  providing  services  to  the 
target  population: 

"(6)  to  provide  training  for  staff  who  will 
work  with  the  target  population  on  strate- 
gies and  techniques  for  identifying,  instruct- 
ing, and  assisting  such  students; 

"(7)  to  provide  guidance  and  counseling, 
support  services,  exploration  of  postsecond- 
ary  educational  opportunities,  youth  em- 
ployment activities,  and  other  pupil  services 
which  are  necessary  to  assist  eligible  stu- 
dents: and 

"(8)  to  recruit,  train,  and  supervise  second- 
ary school  students  (including  the  provision 
of  stipends  to  low-income  students)  to  serve 
as  peer  tutors  of  other  students  eligible  for 
services  under  this  chapter.  In  order  to 
assist  such  eligible  students  with  homework 
assignments,  provide  instructional  activities, 
and  foster  good  study  habits  and  improved 
achievement. 

"(b)  LmiTATioN.— Not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  amoimts  available  may  be  used  by  a 
local  educational  agency  for  nonlnstruc- 
tional  services. 

"ELIGIBLK  STUDENTS 

"Sec.  590D.  Secondary  school  students 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  chapter  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
programs  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
chapter. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  590E.  (a)  Submission.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  this  chapter  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication (separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  application  required  under  chapter  1  of 
this  Act)  In  such  form  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  require. 

"(b)  Plan  op  Operation.— Such  applica- 
tion shall  include  a  plan  of  operation  for 
the  program  which  includes— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  program  goals 
and  the  manner  in  which  funds  will  be  used 
to  initiate  or  expand  services  to  secondary 
school  students: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  and 
services  which  will  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram (including  documentation  to  demon- 


strate that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
the  qualified  personnel  required  to  develop, 
administer,  and  Implement  the  program 
under  this  chapter); 

"(3)  a  list  of  the  secondary  schools  within 
the  local  educational  agency  in  which  pro- 
grams will  be  conducted  and  a  description  of 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  in  terms  of 
achievement  levels  of  students  and  poverty 
rates; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  programs  will  be 
operated  in  secondary  schools  with  the 
greatest  need  for  assistance,  in  terms  of 
achievement  levels  and  poverty  rates: 

"(5)  an  assurance  that  parents  of  eligible 
students  will  be  involved  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs  under  this 
chapter, 

"(6)  a  statement  of  the  methods  which 
will  be  used  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
will  serve  eligible  students  most  in  need  of 
the  activities  and  services  provided  by  this 
chapter, 

"(7)  an  assurance  that  the  program  will  be 
of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  offer 
reasonable  promise  of  success: 

"(8)  a  description  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  applicant  will  coordinate  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter  with  programs  for 
the  eligible  student  population  operated  by 
community-based  organizations,  social  serv- 
ice organizations  and  agencies,  private 
sector  entities,  and  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions,  and  with  programs 
conducted  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  and  other  relevant  Acts;  and 

"(9)  such  other  information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  require  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  quality  of  the  proposed 
project  and  the  applicant's  ability  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

"award  op  grants 

"Sec.  590F.  (a)  Selection  Process.— Each 
State  educational  agency  shall  award  grants 
to  programs  that— 

"(1)  are  serving  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State  with  the  greatest  need  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  chapter  based  on 
their  numbers  of  low-income  children  and 
numbers  of  low-achieving  children: 

"(2)  are  of  high  quality  and  are  most 
likely  to  be  successful  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  are  representative  of  urban  and  rural 
regions  of  the  State. 

"PISCAL  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  590G.  The  provisions  of  section  558 
(a)  through  (d)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
program  authorized  by  this  chapter. 

"EVALUATIONS  AND  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  590H.  (a)  Local  Evaluations.— In  ac- 
cordance with  national  standards,  each  local 
educational  agency  shall— 

"(1)  evaluate  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  goals  (including  objective  meas- 
urement of  educational  achievement  in 
basic  skills  and  a  determination  of  whether 
improved  performance  is  sustained  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year); 

"(2)  submit  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  at  least 
every  2  years  and  consider  such  evaluations 
in  Improvement  of  the  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  do  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  pro- 
grammatic needs  of  students  who  remain  in 
the  program  after  3  years  of  participation. 

"(b)  State  E^taluations.- In  accordance 
with  national  standards,  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall— 


"(1)  conduct  an  evaluation  (based  on  local 
evaluation  data  collected  under  subsection 
(a)  of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter  at  least  every  two  years  and  shall 
make  public  the  results  of  that  evaluation; 

"(2)  Inform  local  educational  agencies.  In 
advance,  of  the  specific  evaluation  data  that 
will  be  needed  and  how  it  may  be  collected; 
and 

"(3)  collect  data  on  the  race,  age,  and 
gender  of  children  served  by  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter  and  on  the 
number  of  children  served  by  grade-level 
under  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Program  Improvement.— Schools 
which  show  a  decline  In  achievement  of 
children  served  under  this  chapter  in  any 
two  consecutive  years  shall  submit  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  Improvement  to  the  local 
educational  agency.  The  local  educational 
agency  shall  review  such  plan  and  provide 
technical  assistance  for  program  improve- 
ment at  that  school.  If  the  achievement  of 
children  at  that  school  continues  to  decline 
for  an  additional  year,  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  prepare  a  plan  jointly  with  the 
State  educational  agency  to  increase  the 
achievement  of  children  at  that  school. 
"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  5901.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  and 
1993  "  • 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  Danforth  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Secondary 
School  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Act 
of  1987.  The  major  task  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities  during  this  100th 
Congress  is  the  reauthorization  of  all 
elementary  and  secondary  legislation 
within  our  Jurisdiction.  In  light  of  the 
intense  interest  this  Congress  has  fo- 
cused on  improving  our  competitive 
edge  in  the  workplace,  legislation 
which  enhances  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  nationwide  takes  on 
added  importance  for  all  of  us. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  provided  supplementary  assistance 
to  States  to  meet  the  special  education 
needs  of  disadvantaged  school  chil- 
dren. It  is  legislation  with  a  proven 
track  record  which  has  expanded  aca- 
demic opportunities  for  countless 
youth  all  over  the  country.  Chapter  1 
works.  It  works  in  elementary  schools 
and  it  works  in  Junior  highs  and  high 
schools  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  resources  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices. Students  do  not  outgrow  the  need 
for  chapter  1  assistance  when  they 
leave  elementary  schools.  Limited 
funds  mean  programs  are  concentrat- 
ed at  the  earliest  grade  levels  as  they 
should  be.  Consequently,  very  few 
school  districts  are  able  to  offer  com- 
pensatory education  services  to  chil- 
dren beyond  grade  6. 

The  Secondary  School  Basic  Skills 
Improvement  Act  of  1987  would  make 
grants  available  to  Jtmlor  high  and 
high  schools  to  initiate  and  expand 


ch^ter  1  programs.  Each  State  would 
be  entitled  to  a  minimum  grant  award. 
In  distributing  funds  to  local  schools. 
States  would  give  priority  to  districts 
with  the  highest  proportion  of  low- 
income  families  and  the  lowest 
achievement  scores  among  their  stu- 
dents. Receipt  of  these  additional 
chapter  1  funds  would  enable  schools 
to  develop  remedial  programs  tailored 
to  the  special  needs  of  older  students. 
Funds  would  be  used  to  provide  staff 
training  and  to  develop  innovative  ap- 
proaches for  teaching  this  high  risk 
population  of  students. 

The  teenage  years  are  a  difficult 
time  for  today's  youth.  If  as  a  nation 
we  fail  to  provide  necessary  academic 
and  Job  readiness  training  to  12  to  18 
year  olds,  it  is  unlikely  we  or  they  will 
have  a  second  chance.  Historically, 
Federal  funds  for  education  have  been 
concentrated  in  elementary  schools 
and  on  postsecondary  training.  The 
middle  and  high  school  years  present 
a  great  challenge  and  yet  receive  the 
fewest  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
help  to  correct  that  imbalance  in  fund- 
ing. It  will  target  additional  Federal 
funds  to  programs  designed  to  assist 
students  in  their  middle  and  high 
school  years.  It  represents  an  impor- 
tant new  initiative  which  for  many 
young  people  will  make  a  measurable 
difference  in  their  prospects  for  adult 
employment.  An  investment  today  in 
our  Nation's  schools  is  money  well 
spent  on  America's  future.  Senator 
Danforth  is  to  be  strongly  commend- 
ed for  his  personal  interest  in  these 
young  people.  Not  only  has  he  au- 
thored this  important  legislation,  but 
he  has  also  been  a  leader  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  increase  f  imding 
for  the  chapter  1  program.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  R(X:KEFELLEK): 

S.  1227.  A  bill  to  improve  American 
competitiveness  through  grants  for 
workplace  literacy  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

WORKPLACE  LITERACT  ACT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Workplace  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1987. 1  am  very  pleased  to 
be  Joined  by  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Rockxteller. 

Is  it  a  well-recognized  fact  that  there 
are  a  high  number  of  functional  illiter- 
ates in  our  Nation's  work  force.  The 
national  assessment  of  educational 
progress  reports  that  43  percent  of 
persons  age  21  through  25  are  unable 
to  perform  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
master  multistep  directions  or  (K>mmu- 
nicate  ideas  to  other  workers. 

In  addition,  many  older  workers  do 
not  possess  a  firm  foimdation  of  basic 
skills  which  can  be  disastrous  if  those 
workers  are  displaced  or  the  company 
seeks  to  modernize  or  upgrade  oper- 
ations. 


We  are  willing  to  spend  millions  on 
remedial  education  for  children  but 
only  beggarly  amounts  for  the  contin- 
ued education  of  their  marginally  lit- 
erate parents.  Investments  in  pro- 
grams for  adult  literacy  development 
not  only  benefit  adults,  but  they  also 
benefit  children.  By  improving  the 
education  of  the  adults  we  improve 
the  chances  for  their  children. 

Our  Nation's  future  economic  devel- 
opment requires  that  we  maintain  the 
competitive  position  of  business  and 
industry  by  having  a  smart  work  force 
equipped  to  participate  in  a  n^ldly 
changing  economy. 

The  future  health  of  our  economy  is 
dependent  on  the  infrastructure  of  its 
work  force. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  we  must  provide  for 
the  education  services  which  develop 
intellectually  and  technically  skilled 
people  who  can  function  effectively 
within  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

Our  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  adult  workplace  education.  Pro- 
grams must  be  initiated  and  nm  by 
partnerships  between:  business,  indus- 
try or  labor  and  State  educational 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education  or 
schools. 

Activities  will  include  assistance  in 
the  completion  of  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent  and  help  in  meet- 
ing the  literacy  needs  of  adults  with 
limited  E^ngllsh  proficiency. 

Basic  skills  training  for  workers  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  country.  We 
spend  $17,000  of  public  money  for 
each  college  student  versus  a  mere 
$368  for  the  training  of  those  who  will 
not  be  going  to  college.  The  initial 
costs  for  the  bill  introduced  today  are 
estimated  to  be  $30  million.  A  small 
amoujit  for  some  rather  significant  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
with  Senator  Rockefeller  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill.  Since  his 
coming  to  the  Senate,  he  has  shown  a 
marked  and  outstanding  interest  in 
educational  matters.  He  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  recognizing  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  Job  training,  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  reeducating  our 
work  force,  what  needs  to  be  done  by 
equipping  our  citizens  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  changing  worlcL  His 
leadership  has  been  great  in  all  those 
areas,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  him 
participating  in  this. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  ISx.  President. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  Join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Chiles,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Workplace  Literacy  Act  of 
1987.  As  his  career  in  public  service  so 
vividly  demonstrates.  Senator  Chiles 
is  one  of  the  true  great  friends  of  edu- 
cation. 
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Today,  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  take  an  Important  step  forward  In 
equipping  our  work  force  for  the  de- 
mands of  an  IncrMslngly  competitive 
world.  Our  bill  proposes  to  add  $50 
million  to  the  Adiilt  Education  Act  for 
pragrams  designed  to  help  woridng 
Americans  improve  their  literacy  and 
other  basic  skills.  Under  current  law, 
whfle  funds  can  be  used  in  this 
manner.  Stotes  often  must  deplete 
their  limited  resources  on  services  for 
other  segments  of  the  population, 
ranging  frtHn  welfare  recipients  to 
prison  inmates.  It  is  time  to  expand 
the  Adult  Education  Act  so  that  an  ag- 
gressive effort  can  be  made  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  our  woikers— with  the 
goal  of  enabling  American  Industry  to 
becixne  more  productive,  modernize, 
and  diversify  into  more  advanced 
fields. 

America's  woik  force  is  woefully 
short  of  basic  literacy,  technical,  and 
other  educational  skills.  Estimates  of 
adult  litoacy  vary— experts  say  that 
anywhere  from  27  to  60  million  adults 
are  unable  to  perform  the  basic  read- 
ing and  math  requta«d  to  function  in 
today's  society.  It's  believed  that  IS 
percent  of  our  work  force  are  func- 
tionally illiterate,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  semi  and  un- 
skilled workers  f aU  in  this  category. 

These  problems  are  especially  severe 
in  my  SUte  of  West  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  is  1  of  10  States  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  Census  Bureau  foimd 
undneducated  adults  to  make  up  35- 
percent  or  more  of  the  population  age 
16  and  over.  Over  600.000  adult  West 
Virginians  are  without  a  high  school 
diploma.  It  is  weU  documented  that 
these  men  and  women  make  a  lower 
wage  than  high  school  graduates— on 
the  average,  the  gap  in  annual  earn- 
ings is  over  $2,000.  Many  of  them  are 
also  in  danger  of  losing  their  Jobs  as 
employers  adopt  to  a  changing  mar- 
ketplace and  require  liigher  sldlled 
woik  from  their  labor  force. 

The  WoAplace  Literacy  Act  would 
distribute  fimds  to  States  to  support 
programs  involving  partnerships  be- 
tween businesses.  lalx>r  organizations, 
ediicational  institutions,  and  others 
concerned  about  upgracUng  the  sidlls 
of  working  adults.  Funds  may  be  used 
for  programs  to  teach  reading  and 
other  basic  skills,  to  increase  proficien- 
cy in  »tnyu«h,  to  improve  abilities  in 
commimication  and  speaking,  and  to 
offer  classes  to  meet  new  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  more  modernized 
workplace.  Special  emphasis  is  on  pro- 
viding classes  and  support  services  to 
enable  participants  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  wiU  someday  liave  less  catching  up 
to  do  in  terms  of  the  basic  literacy  and 
educational  levels  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion. With  sustained  leadership  and  re- 
sources, the  push  for  excellence  in  our 
schools  will  translate  into  men  and 


women  who  are  better  prepared  for  a 
highly  dynamic  work  force. 

FoT  now,  however,  it's  our  obligation 
and  in  our  economic  self-interest  to 
invest  in  programs  that  will  make  up 
for  the  failures  of  our  past.  Informa- 
tion, technology,  and  commimication 
are  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant every  day  as  our  service  economy 
expands.  Far  too  many  working  Amer- 
icans can't  keep  up  without  additional 
education  to  help  them  acquire  basic 
skills  or  tackle  subjects  ranging  from 
algebra  to  chemistry. 

In  my  view,  the  Federal  Government 
should  lend  a  hand  in  responding  to 
tills  challenge.  Through  the  Work- 
place Literacy  Act,  Senator  Chiles 
and  I  envision  Federal  leadership  and 
resources  applied  to  efforts  that  will 
make  Americans  more  productive  and 
America  more  competitive.  Men  and 
women  are  increasingly  willing  to 
enroll  in  literacy  classes  and  devote 
themselves  to  further  education.  Let 
us  respond  by  providing  additional  re- 
sources through  the  adult  education 
system  to  invest  in  a  smarter,  more  lit- 
erate work  force.  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
both  urge  our  colleagues  to  consider 
this  legislation  and  Join  us  as  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTUE 

SBcnoR  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Workplace  Uteracy  Act  of  1987". 

WORKPLACK  LimiACT  PAHTKERSHIPS  GRAIfTS 

Sk.  2.  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  315  the  foUowing: 

-9EC  ««.  business,  industry.  LABOR.  AND  EDU- 
CATION PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  WORK- 
PLACE LITERACY. 

"(a)  ORAirrs  to  States.— <1)  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
which  have  SUte  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  306  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  adult  education 
programs  which  teach  literacy  skills  needed 
in  the  workplace  through  partnerships  be- 
tween— 

"(A)  business.  Industry,  or  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  private  industry  councils;  and 

"(B)  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  schools  (Including  employment 
and  training  agencies  or  community-based 
organizations). 

"(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
used— 

"(A)  to  fund  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b); 

"(B)  for  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
State  educational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  establishing  programs 
funded  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 


"(C)  for  costs  incurred  by  State  education- 
al agencies  in  obtaining  evaluations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (SXAKiv). 

"(3)  A  SUte  sbaU  be  eligible  to  receive  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (e)  if  the  SUte— 
"(A)  includes  in  a  SUte  plan  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  30«— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  requlremente  for 
SUte  approval  of  funding  of  a  program 
under  paragraph  (2KA): 

"(11)  a  description  of  the  procedures  under 
which  applications  for  such  funding  may  be 
submitted; 

"(ill)  assurances  that  the  SUte  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  funds  under  this  section 
to  help  businesses  become  more  competitive, 
increase  productivity  and  profiU  of  busi- 
ness, and  contribute  to  diversifying  the  op- 
erations of  businesses  in  the  SUte;  and 

"(iv)  a  description  of  the  method  by  wlilch 
the  SUte  will  obtain  annual  third-party 
evaluation  of  student  achievement  In,  and 
overall  effectiveness  of  services  provided  by, 
all  programs  which  receive  funding  out  of  a 
grant  made  to  the  SUte  under  ttiis  section: 
and 

"(B)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
306(a). 

"(b)  Program  REQUiREitnfTs.— Programs 
funded  under  subsection  (aK2)(A)  shall  be 
designed  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
workforce  of  a  SUte  through  Improvement 
of  literacy  skills  needed  in  the  workplace 
by- 

"(A)  providing  adult  literacy  and  other 
basic  skills  services  and  activities; 

"(B)  providing  adult  secondary  education 
services  and  activities  which  may  lead  to  the 
completion  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  iU 
equivalent; 

"(C)  meeting  the  literacy  needs  of  adults 
with  limited  English  proficiency: 

"(D)  upgrading  or  updating  basic  skills  of 
adult  workers  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
workplace  requirements,  technology,  prod- 
ucts, or  processes; 

"(E)  improving  the  competency  of  adult 
workers  in  speaking,  listening,  reasoning, 
and  problem  solving;  or 

"(P)  providing  education  counseling, 
transporUtion,  and  non-working  hours  child 
care  services  to  adult  workers  while  they 
participate  in  a  program  funded  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A). 

"(c)  Program  Applicatiohs.— An  applica- 
tion to  receive  funding  for  a  program  from  a 
grant  made  to  a  SUte  under  subsection 
(aKl)  shall— 
"(1)  be  submitted  jointly  by— 
"(A)  a  business,  industry,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, or  private  industry  council;  and 

"(B)  a  SUte  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency.  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  school  (Including  an  employment 
and  training  agency  or  community-based  or- 
ganization); 

"(2)  set  forth  the  respective  roles  of  each 
member  of  the  partnership; 

"(3)  describe  the  need  of  the  applicants 
for  assistance  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  be  submitted  to  the  SUte  educational 
agency  In  the  time  and  manner  and  contain 
such  additional  Information  as  such  agency 
may  require. 

"(d)  Direct  Grants.— If  a  SUte  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (eM2)  to  make  direct 
grants  to  applicants  in  that  SUte  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in 
the  workplace. 

"(e)  State  Allotments.— (1)  The  Federal 
siiare  of  expenditures  for  programs  in  a 
SUte    funded   imder   subsection    (aM2XA) 


shall  be  paid  from  a  State's  allotment  under 
ttiis  subsection. 

"(2)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (f)  the  Secre- 
tary stiall  allot— 

"(A)  $25,000  to  each  of  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(B)  to  each  remaining  SUte  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
of  such  sum  as— 

"(1)  the  number  of  adulte  in  the  SUte  who 
do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education  (or 
ite  equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  SUte, 
bears  to 

"(il)  the  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
SUtes. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  por- 
tion of  any  SUte's  allotment  for  ttiat  fiscal 
year  wlilch— 

"(A)  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment for  the  SUte  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  remains  unobligated; 
shall  be  reallocated  among  the  other  SUtes 
in  the  same  proportion  as  each  SUte's  allo- 
cation for  such  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(f)  Appropriations  Authorization.- For 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
section  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  $50  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990;  and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended.". 
definitions 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(k)  The  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

"(1)  The  term  'private  industry  council' 
means  the  private  Industry  council  esUb- 
llshed  under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.". 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Rollings, 
and  Mr.  Stmms): 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sei- 
zure of  any  vessel  that  makes  a  call  on 
any  port  in  the  United  States  witliin  6 
months  after  maldng  a  call  on  any 
port  in  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

sanctions  against  CUBA  AND  ANGOLA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senators 
Chiles  and  Rollings  in  introducing 
legislation  to  put  tough  new  sanctions 
into  place  against  the  Communist  re- 
gimes in  CulMi  and  Angola. 

Cuba:  clear  goals,  new  strategy 

Right  now.  our  policy  toward  Cuba 
can  liest  be  characterized  as  hostile  ne- 
glect. Periodically,  we  lay  the  blame 
on  Castro  for  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  this  hemisphere— and  he 
deserves  that  blame.  But  we  do  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  In  part,  that  is  be- 
cause we  are  preoccupied  and  distract- 
ed by  other  problems  such  as  Nicara- 


gua. In  part,  it's  liecause  we  have  no 
easy,  short-term  answers. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  a  short-term  prol>- 
lem.  We  need  well-articulated  long- 
term  goals  and  a  companion  strategy. 

I'm  convinced  our  ultimate  goal 
ought  to  be  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Cuba.  We  need  to  get  to  work 
now  forging  a  strategy,  and  taking 
some  immediate  tactical  steps,  in  pur- 
suit of  that  goal. 

Castro  is  not  going  to  disapi)ear 
overnight.  He  is  defended  by  Soviet 
arms  and  a  strong  Kremlin  security 
commitment.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
rid  of  him  militarily— no  one  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  try.  And  Castro 
is  also  buttressed  by  Soviet  aid  total- 
ing about  $4.5  billion  a  year— enough 
to  keep  him  afloat  for  now. 

CASTRO'S  vulnkrabilities 

But  Cuba  is  hurting  now  as  never 
before.  Castro's  policies  have  failed; 
his  economy  has  collapsed;  his  charis- 
ma has  faded. 

Prices  for  sugar  and  oil— which  sus- 
tain Cuba's  economy— have  tumbled. 
Estimates  are  that  this  year  Cuba  will 
have  one-third  less  foreign  exchange 
to  spend;  and  that  the  average  Cuban 
will  suffer  a  5-percent  decline  in 
spending  power. 

All  that  adds  up  to  greater  misery; 
greater  imrest;  and  a  greater  vulner- 
ability than  Castro  has  ever  faced 
before. 

Castro  has  himself  on  a  big,  sharp 
hook,  and  it's  not  in  our  interest  to  let 
him  off.  On  the  contrary,  now  is  the 
time  to  turn  the  screws;  to  begin  un- 
dermining Castro's  ability  to  maintain 
the  iLind  of  despotic  regime  he  has  es- 
tablished inside  Cuba,  and  to  carry  on 
the  kind  of  international  adventures 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  from  Nicara- 
gua to  Angola. 

CUBAN  PROVISIONS  OP  BILL 

This  bill  is  one  step  in  that  strategy. 
Its  goal  is  to  drive  wedges  between 
Castro,  and  both  his  Soviet  mentors 
and  non-Communist  trading  partners. 

It  has  four  provisions  targeted  di- 
rectly on  Castro's  vulnerabilities. 
First,  it  will  raise  the  cost  to  his  trad- 
ing partners,  by  prohibiting  any  ship 
calling  at  a  Cuban  port  from  calling  at 
any  American  port  for  the  subsequent 
6  months. 

Second,  it  instructs  USTR  to  include 
as  a  high  priority  in  our  negotiations 
with  our  trading  partners  our  deep 
(x>ncem  that  their  <x)mmerce  with 
Castro  buttresses  his  failed  regime. 

Third,  it  would  attack  Cuba's  export 
earnings,  by  reducing  U.S.  aid  to  any 
coimtry  purchasing  Cuban  sugar  by  an 
amount  equal  to  those  purchases. 

And.  finally,  it  ends  indirect  U.S. 
subsidization  of  Castro  through  our 
loans  to  third  countries— which  now 
can  and  do  turn  around  and  make 
loans  to  Castro  at  concessional  rates. 
From  now  on,  any  third  country  that 
does  that  would  have  to  repay  its 
loans  to  us  at  an  accelerated  rate. 


ACTION  ALSO  IIEBOED  ON  ASOOL* 

And  on  Angola,  too,  action  la 
needed— above  all.  because  there  are 
35.000  to  45.000  Cuban  teooQB  then. 
representing  the  most  serious  physical 
threat  to  our  interests  throu^out 
southern  Africa. 

Right  now,  our  policy  toward  Angola 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word: 
ambiguous.  We  provide  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  forces  of  Unita— 
which  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  we 
also  engage  in  a  diplomacy  which  at 
times  sends  the  wrong  »igniii»  about 
our  real  goals  in  Angola:  Getting 
Cuban  troops  out,  and  getting  good- 
faith  negotiations  started  between  the 
MPLA  and  Unita.  And  we  have  uti- 
lized little  of  the  economic  leverage 
available  to  us  in  Angola. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
been  working  on  this  issue  from  vari- 
ous directions,  including  getting  the 
aid  flowing  to  Unita.  We  are  going  to 
continue  those  efforts. 

ENDING  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  PRESENCE 

But  the  biggest  single  anomaly  of 
our  stance  vis-a-vis  Angola  remains.  It 
is  the  persistence  of  major  American 
commercial  interests  there.  Those  in- 
terests—concentrated in  the  oil 
sector— help  generate  the  foreign  ex- 
change which  Angola  needs  to  support 
the  Cuban  troop  presence. 

Now  let  me  stress:  American  busi- 
ness has  been  established  there  for  a 
long  time,  liefore  any  Cuban  troops  ar- 
rived. And,  initially,  it  had  the  urging 
of  our  Government  to  remaiiL  In  fact. 
in  fairness,  American  business  there 
may  be  receiving  mixed  signals  from 
the  administration  even  today. 

But  it  is  time,  now,  that  a  strong  and 
unequivocal  message  go  out— and  I 
hope  the  administration  would  Join  in 
sending  that  message,  too.  American 
business  should  get  out  of  Angola. 
Now. 

ANGOLAN  PROVISIONS  OP  BILL 

The  Angolan  provisions  of  this  bill 
will,  first,  end  United  States  trade 
with  Angola,  particularly  the  import 
into  the  United  States  of  Angolan  oil. 
Second,  the  bill  would  strip  from 
Americans  working  in  Angola  certain 
tax  breaks  they  now  have.  Those 
breaks  mean  they  pay  less  income  tax 
to  the  United  States  than  they  other- 
wise would— in  effect.  Uncle  Sam  is 
subsiding  the  presence  of  these  Ameri- 
cans in  Angola.  That  sutksidy  should 
be  eliminated,  if  our  overall  policies 
are  to  be  consistent. 

WHT  PROVISIONS  ARE  NEEDED 

I  harbor  no  illusions  that  enacting 
these  provisions  will  mean  an  end  to 
Angolan  oil  production  or  sales;  or 
lead  directly  and  quickly  to  the  oust- 
ing of  the  Cubans. 

But  there  will  be  costs  to  the  MPLA. 
in  terms  of  a  disruption  of  the  econo- 
my—costs we  ought  to  make  them  pay. 
We  will  also  eliminate  the  rather 
absurd  situation  where  we  are,  on  the 
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one  h«nd.  kttonptlng  to  get  the 
Cubans  out— while  on  the  other,  we 
•re  party  to  the  generation  of  the  re- 
sources which  allow  them  to  stay. 

And.  finally  and  most  Important,  the 
enactment  of  these  provisions  will 
send  a  strong  signal— to  the  MFLA.  to 
Havana  and  even  to  Moscow— that  we 
are  firm  and  serious  about  our  goals 
and  policy  In  Angola.  No  more  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  imtU  the  Cubans  go 
home. 

MATCHIHO  RHKTOUC  AHS  ACTIOH 

Mr.  President,  it's  time  we  matched 
our  rhetoric— on  both  Cuba  and 
Angola— with  concrete  action.  This  bill 
is  an  excellent  first  step. 

I  encourage  all  Senators  to  Join  in 
cosponsoring  it.  and  in  pushing  for  its 
early  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

8.1228 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bevraentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  aasembled, 

SBCTION   1.  VBSSBLS  MAKING  CALLS  ON  CUBAN 

pons. 

(a)  IH  Okhxsal.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  veaael  which  haa  made  a  call  on  any 
port  In  Cuba  after  the  date  that  is  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
make  a  call  on  any  port  in  the  United  States 
within  six  months  of  that  call  in  Cuba.  Any 
veaael  that  makes  such  a  call  in  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 

(b)SiiznRK.— 

(1)  Any  customs  officer  may  seize  any 
venel  in  the  customs  waters  of  the  United 
States  that  has,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  made  a  caU  on  any  port  in  Cuba 
(turinc  the  preceding  six-month  period. 

(2)  Seizure  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  without  regard  to  whether  the  owner  or 
master  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  seizure 
was  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  at  the 
time  the  vessel  made  the  call  to  a  port  in 
Cuba  in  violatl<m  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401,  et  seq.)  shaU 
apply  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  sale  of 
any  vessel  that  makes  a  call  to  a  port  in 
Cuba  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  a  vessel. 

(c)  Difiamoiis.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "customs  officer"  and  "cus- 
toms waters"  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  to  each  of  such  terms  by  section  401 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJ3.C.  1401). 

SBC  L  COUNTSnS  WHICH  IMPORT  SUGAR  FROM 
CUBA. 

(a)  RsDucnox  or  ESF  bt  VALxn  or  Sugar 
IMPOKTS  PaoM  Cuba.— The  President  shall 
withhold  from  the  amount  of  assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
AMiBtanoe  Act  of  1961  which  is  allocated  to 
a  country  for  a  fiscal  year  the  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  sugar  which  is  the  product  of 
Cuba  and  which  is  imported  by  that  country 
In  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

(b)  EzcBmoM.— If  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  a  country  described  In 
subaectlon  (a)  has  terminated,  or  has  given 
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assurances  that  it  will  immediately  termi- 
nate, imports  of  sugar  which  is  the  product 
of  Cuba,  then  the  reduction  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  coun- 
try is  found  to  have  terminated  such  im- 
ports.   

(c)  Rbductioms  To  Bb  Mais  Notwith- 
STAifDixG  Eahmamciwos.— The  withholding 
of  amounts  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
specifying  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  a  particular  country. 

SEC  S.  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  III  Obweral.— The  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  talce  action  to  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  trading  partners  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  regard  to  the  elimi- 
nation or  restriction  of  trade  with  all  of 
those  foreign  countries— 

(1)  the  governments  of  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States, 

(2)  which  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  Stetes,  or 

(3)  which  are  terrorist  nations. 

(b)  Report.— The  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  negotiations  conducted 
under  subsection  (a). 

sec  4.  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  WITHIN  CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  EX- 
CLUSION  AS  FOREIGN  EARNED 
INCOME. 

(a)  IH  Gbkbral.— Section  911(d)(8)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  inserting  after 
"any  period"  the  following:  ",  or  if  a  foreign 
coimtry  is  described  in  subparagraph  (c)  for 
any  period"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  CouirrRiES.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  country  is  described  in  this 
subparagraph  If — 

"(1)  the  United  SUtes  does  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country;  or 

"(ii)  that  country  engages  in  or  supports 
international  terrorism,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.". 

(b)  EPFEcrrvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  TRADE  WITH  ANGOLA. 

(a)  Prohibitiok  on  Imports.— 

(1)  No  product  of  Angola  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "product  of  Angola"  means  any  article 
grown,  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  in  Angola. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Exports.— 

(1)  No  goods  or  technology  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  ex- 
ported to  Angola  for  the  benefit  or  use  of 
the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola. 

(2)  The  prohibition  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  administered  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  inter- 
national disaster  relief  and  rehabiliUtlon 
assistance  provided  under  section  491  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2292). 

(c)  Effecttve  Dates.— 
(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 

apply— 

(A)  after  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  before  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  certification  to  Congress  de- 
scribed in  Paragraph  (2). 


(2)  If  the  President  determines  that 
Angola— 

(A)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights, 

(B)  has  entered  into  discussions  with  its 
noncommunist  opposition, 

(C)  has  esUblished  a  body  of  laws  that  as- 
sures the  full  national  participation  of  all 
the  people  of  Angola  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  in  that  country, 

(D)  has  held  free  and  fair  elections  under 
international  supervision  not  later  than  No- 
vember U.  1988,  and 

(E)  all  troops  from  C^ba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  any  other  Commiuiist  country 
have  withdrawn  from  Angola, 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
written  sUtement  certifying  such  determi- 
nation. 

SEC  (.  REQUIREMENT  OF  ACCELERATED  LOAN  RE- 
PAYMENTS FROM  CERTAIN  COUN- 
TRIES. 

(a)  Cbrtificatioh  Required.— Whenever 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  determines  that  a 
foreign  country  receiving  new  United  SUtes 
loans  is  extending  new  loans  to  C^ba  on  a 
subsidized  basis,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the 
President. 

(b)  Accelerated  Loan  Repayments.— Not- 
witlistanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  or  a  certifi- 
cation under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall  prescribe  regulations  requiring  the  ac- 
celerated repayment  of  all  United  SUtes 
loans  to  the  country  with  respect  to  which 
the  certification  was  made. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  Senators  Dole  and 
HoLLiNGS  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  place  a  series  of  restrictions  on 
Cuba  and  on  those  nations  which 
trade  with  Cuba  or  are  allies  of  Cuba 
and  contain  Cuban  troops. 

The  issue  of  trade  is  currently  at  the 
center  of  the  political  stage— and 
rightfully  so.  The  tremendous  deficits 
which  our  Nation  continues  to  mount 
are  sapping  our  economic  strength  and 
must  be  reduced.  But  there  are  other 
international  trade  practices  which 
are  equally  damaging  to  America's  eco- 
nomic and  military  power.  Trade  is 
blossoming,  for  instance,  between 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  the  rev- 
olutionary regime  of  Cuba. 

This  trade  directly  undermines  U.S. 
interests  around  the  world.  To  the 
extent  that  other  nations  purchase 
export  commodities  from  Cuba,  they 
aUow  Castro  to  export  troops  and  rev- 
olution to  other  points  around  the 
globe.  Troops,  in  fact,  are  one  of 
Cuba's  major  exports.  They  maintain 
a  sizable  presence  of  troops  in  both 
Angola  and  Nicaragua— in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  United  States  policy.  The 
export  of  troops,  however,  is  a  drain 
on  Cuba's  economy;  it  must  sell  other 
commodities  in  order  to  raise  much 
needed  hard  currency.  Without  hard 
currency,  the  Cubans  could  not  export 
their  revolution,  nor  could  they  pur- 
chase the  technology  and  hardware 
necessary  for  economic  growth. 

Trade  with  Cuba  also  directly  bene- 
fits the  Soviet  Union.  Aside  from 
troops.  Cuba's  main  exports  are  agri- 


cultural commodities,  and  sugar  is  by 
far  the  most  Important.  Unless  a 
market  is  found  for  Cuban  products, 
their  economy  requires  ever  larger 
subsidies  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus, 
the  trade  which  oiu-  allies  conduct 
with  Cuba  assist  not  only  the  Cuban 
economy,  but  also  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  also  face  difficul- 
ties with  hard  currency,  and  trade 
with  Cuba  reduces  the  drain  which 
the  Cuban  economy  places  on  the 
Soviet  economy. 

This  legislation  takes  a  number  of 
steps  designed  to  tighten  the  embargo 
on  trade  with  Cuba  and  further  the 
isolation  of  the  Cuban  economy.  Iso- 
lating the  Cuban  economy  will  prevent 
ftirther  Cuban  expansion  around  the 
world.  This  bill  contains  six  different 
provisions  designed  to  reinforce 
United  States  policies  toward  Cuba. 
Pour  of  these  focus  on  Cuba,  while  the 
remaining  two  focus  on  Angola,  where 
Cuba  maintains  a  large  number  of 
troops. 

The  first  section  prohibits  any  ship 
from  making  a  port  of  call  in  the 
United  States  within  6  months  after 
calling  on  a  port  in  Cuba.  The  second 
escrows  the  foreign  aid  of  any  nation 
receiving  United  States  foreign  aid 
which  purchases  sugar  from  Cuba. 
Section  3  requires  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations with  our  allies  to  reduce  their 
trade  with  Cuba.  And  section  6  re- 
quires the  acceleration  of  any  new 
loans  to  any  nation  which  provides 
subsidized  loans  to  Cuba. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  places  prohibi- 
tions on  trade  with  Angola.  These  re- 
strictions on  Angola  are  in  effect  until 
such  time  as  all  Cuban  troops,  and  any 
other  Commimist  country  troops,  are 
withdrawn  from  Angola.  Finally,  in 
order  to  bring  our  tax  policy  in  line 
with  our  foreign  policy,  it  removes  the 
individual  tax  exemptions  for  those 
U.S.  citizens  working  in  countries 
which  the  United  States  does  not  rec- 
ognize, does  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with,  or  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  determined  is  a  sponsor  of 
terrorism. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  Angola  seems 
to  slap  with  one  hand  and  give  with 
the  other.  While  we  provide  assistance 
to  Jonas  Savimbi  and  UNITA  in  the 
battle  against  the  Angolan  Marxist 
regime,  another  side  of  our  policy  per- 
mits Aineri(»n  corporations  to  contin- 
ue a  business  as  usual  relationship. 
This  policy  is  inconsistent. 

In  essence.  American  corporations 
are  helping  the  Angolan  Government 
pay  for  Soviet  advisers  and  Cuban 
military  forces.  By  discouraging 
United  States  business  transactions  in 
Angola  at  a  time  when  its  oil  revenue 
is  being  squeezed  by  a  world  oil  glut 
and  its  Government  pressured  by  Sa- 
vimbi's  freedom  fighters.  I  believe  we 
seize  the  opportunity  to  force  the 
BSarxlst  regime  to  change  its  ways.  It 


is  an  opportunity  to  force  them  to  seri- 
ously reevaluate  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  legislation  carefully 
and  support  its  provisions.  Cuba  must 
not  be  permitted  to  export  its  revolu- 
tionary policies  around  the  world  in 
opposition  to  United  States  policy.  By 
isolating  Cuba's  economy,  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  curb  Cuban  expansion. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  in  order  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  imder  that 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

adult  education  act  amendments 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Intrcxlucing  a  bill  to  reauthorize  a  very 
important  Federal  program,  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  It  pleases  me  to  offer 
legislation  that  will  continue  this  pro- 
gram for  5  more  years,  through  1992. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  with 
which  to  fight  illiteracy.  It  has  provid- 
ed $1,354  billion  since  its  inception  in 
1965  to  States  to  fund  programs  to 
help  illiterate  adults  learn  to  read  and 
write.  These  programs  are  locally  ad- 
ministered through  community  orga- 
nizations and  schools  and  often  in- 
volve community  volunteers  in  their 
efforts.  The  act  provides  great  flexibil- 
ity to  States  and  localities  to  design 
programs  that  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  population. 

Because  illiteracy  is  such  a  problem 
in  our  society  and  because  it  affects 
our  competitive  edge  so  dramatically, 
it  is  vital  that  we  continue  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
While  this  act  alone  cannot  solve  the 
entire  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our 
Nation,  it  can  help,  and  last  year,  over 
2.8  million  people  received  services 
under  this  program. 

The  amendments  contained  in  this 
legislation  which  are  based  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  are  relatively 
minor  and  do  not  affect  the  basic 
structure  of  the  program.  The  act  has 
been  very  successful  and  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  States  and  localities,  so 
major  changes  are  not  necessary. 
Indeed,  State  control  and  flexibility 
are  the  key  elements  of  this  program, 
and  I  would  not  recommend  making 
any  changes  to  those  elements. 

This  bill  would  make  the  following 
changes  to  the  Adult  Education  Act: 

The  20-percent  set-aside  for  serving 
institutionalized  individuals  would  be 
elinunated  to  give  States  more  flexibil- 
ity in  serving  the  populations  the 
State  feels  are  most  needy; 

The  State  allotment  formula  would 
be  based  on  the  number  of  adults  who 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school 
or  who  have  less  than  a  ninth-grade 
education,  rather  than  just  populaiton 


over  age  16.  to  better  target  on  a 
State's  need; 

A  clarification  would  be  included 
stating  that  programs  for  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  adults  do  not  have  to 
use  transitional  bilingual  education 
and  that  they  may  use  other  teaching 
methods; 

The  Federal  share  is  decreased  from 
90  percent  to  75  percent  as  all  States 
are  overmatching  already; 

State  administrative  funds  are  limit- 
ed to  5  percent  or  $50,000  of  the 
State's  allotment; 

In-school  youth  would  be  excluded 
from  receiving  services; 

Two  million  dollars  would  be  author- 
ized for  national  programs  to  replace 
the  5  percent  set-aside  in  current  law; 

The  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sions would  be  made  more  flexible  so 
that  a  State  would  only  lose  its  Feder- 
al allotment  in  proportion  to  its  reduc- 
tion of  State  funds,  rather  than  losing 
the  entire  Federal  allotment;  and 

Authorizations  for  the  act  would  be 
set  at  $130  million,  an  increase  over 
current  appropriations  of  $106  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  legislation  and  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  meas- 
ure to  improve  and  extend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  for  5  more  years.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  legislation  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Recori)  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1229 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Adult    Education    Act    Amendmente    of 
1987". 

DEFlNl'lIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.;  hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  immediate- 
ly after  "SUte  law"  in  subsection  (a),  and 
everything  that  follows  through  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "who  are  not  enrolled  In  a 
secondary  school  and"  immediately  after 
"for  adulte"  in  subsection  (b). 

services  por  institutionalizbd  individuals 
Sec.  3.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  SUte  may  use  funds  granted  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  to  support  adult  educa- 
tion programs  for  institutionalized  individ- 
uals, including  individuals  who  are  incarcer- 
ated.". 

state  allotments 

Sec.  4.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragn4>h  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  from  the  sums  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  304(a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  the  SUtes 
(including  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
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CMBBMiiwealth  of  tbe  Nortbern  ICariana  !•- 
landi  and  tbe  Virgin  Islandi)— 

"(A)  80  pv  centum  aooordlng  to  tbe  reU- 
ttve  numben  of  adulti  In  escb  State  wbo 
bave  oomideted  no  >nde  blgber  tban 
eiibtb  mde:  and 

"(B)  M  per  centum  according  to  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  adulU  in  eacb  State  who 
have  completed  at  least  ninth  grade,  but 
vbo  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
fran  a  acbool  ivovldlng  secondary  educa- 
tion (or  Its  equivalent). 

"(3)  No  State  shall  be  aUotted  for  any 
fiscal  year  bfg1""«"g  after  1987.  an  amount 
less  ^hmi  Its  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  303(a).  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the  term 
'adult'  means  an  individual  16  years  of  age 
or  older  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education  (or  its  equivalent)  and  who  is 
not  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school.". 

STATBPUIIS 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Section  308(bKll)  of  the  Act  is 
fiwn/WMt  by  strildng  out  "by  providing  a  bi- 
lingual adult  education  program"  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsecti<m: 

"(d)  Programs  conducted  under  subsection 
(bXll)  shall  be  designed  to  teach  English  to 
limited  gnfitiih  proficient  adults  and.  If  ap- 
propriate, to  prepare  them  to  enter  the  reg- 
ular program  of  adult  education  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Such  programs  may  provide  in- 
struction in  the  native  language,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  or  may  provide  instruction 
exclusively  In  iCngHah,  snd  shall  be  carried 
out  in  coordination  with  programs  assisted 
under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  with 
bilingual  vocational  education  programs 
under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.". 

PATMorrs 
Sac  6.  (a)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "90  per  centum" 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "75    per 
centum". 

(b)  Section  307(b)  of  tbe  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  pay  to  any 
State  its  full  allotment  under  section  305  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State's  expenditures  for 
adult  education  from  non-Federal  resources 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  computed  on 
either  a  per  student  or  aggregate  expendi- 
ture basis,  was  at  least  90  per  centum  of  the 
State's  expenditures  for  adult  education 
from  such  sources,  computed  on  the  same 
basis,  during  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  for  any 
fiscal  year  that  any  State  f aUed  to  maintain 
its  expenditures  for  adult  education  at  the 
90  per  centum  level  required  by  paragraph 
(I),  tbe  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
State's  allotment  under  section  305  for  that 
fiscal  year  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
State's  failure  to  malnUIn  its  expenditures 
at  that  level:  and 

"(B)  shall  not  use  the  reduced  amount  of 
the  State's  expenditures  for  adult  education 
for  the  preceding  year  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  in  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  but  shall  use  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures that  would  have  been  required  to 
comp^  with  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  for  one 
fiaotl  year  only,  the  requirements  of  this 


subsection,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  equitable  due  to  ex- 
ceptional or  uncontrollable  circumstances 
such  as  a  natural  disaster  or  a  precipitous 
and  unforeseen  decline  in  the  financial  re- 
sources of  that  SUte.  The  Secretary  shaU 
not  use  the  reduced  amount  of  the  State's 
expenditures  for  adult  education  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  waiver  Is  granted  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  (1)  in  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  but  shall  use  the  amoimt  of 
expenditures  that  would  have  been  required 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  in  the  absence 
of  a  waiver.". 

(c)  Section  307  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  A  SUte  educational  agency  may  use 
no  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  State's 
grant  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  its  administration  of  the 
State's  program.". 

HATIONAI.  PBOCRAMS 

Sk.  7.  Section  309  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(3)  striking  out  the  "(A)"  immediately 
after  "(2)";  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (2KB)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

RATIORAL  ADVISORY  COUMCn.  ON  ADULT 
TDVCknOV 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  312(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  which  instruction" 
and  everything  that  follows  through  "native 
language  of  such  persons";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1988"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1992";  and 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "annual"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennial";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare". 

AUTHOIUZATIONS 

Sk.  9.  Section  314  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIOIIS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sre.  314.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  other  than  section  309,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$128,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 309  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

EFFECTTVK  DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  July  1. 1988. 

SEcnoH-BT-SEcnoif  Amaltsis 
Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  would 
make  technical  amendments  to  the  defini- 
tions of  "adult"  and  "adult  education" 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act  ("AEA")  to 
simplify  those  definitions  and  to  clarify  that 
services  under  the  AEA  may  not  be  provided 
to  adults  who  are  enrolled  In  a  secondary 
school  program.  It  has  never  been  a  purpose 
of  the  AEA  to  serve  individuals  who  are  en- 
rolled in  a  secondary  school  program. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  would  en- 
hance SUte  flexibility  and  discretion  by  de- 
leting the  provision  of  cvuxent  law  that  pro- 
hibits a  SUte  from  using  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  grant  to  provide  adult  education 
programs  for  Institutionalized  individuals, 
including    incarcerated    individuals.    As    a 


result  of  this  amendment.  SUtes  would  be 
free  to  use  any  amount  of  their  grant  for 
these  purposes,  consistent  with  their  pro- 
gram priorities. 

SecHon  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  would 
amend  and  clarify  the  State  allotment  pro- 
visions of  the  AEA.  Under  current  law,  each 
State  receives  for  each  fiscal  year  a  mini- 
mum allotment  of  $250,000  (the  Territories 
receive  $100,000  each)  and  a  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  appropriation  which  re- 
flects the  relative  size  of  the  State's  (or  Ter- 
ritory's) population  of  Individuals  aged  16  or 
over  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  secondary  school  (or  ite  equiv- 
alent). The  current  allotment  formula  does 
not  recognize  the  varying  needs  among  the 
SUtes  for  adult  basic  education  services  or 
high  school  equivalency  instruction. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  would  (1)  clarify  that 
individuals  aged  16  years  or  over  who  are 
enrolled  in  a  secondary  school  may  not  be 
coimted  for  allocation  purposes,  and  (2) 
amend  the  allotment  formula  to  reflect 
more  closely  the  service  priorities  of  the 
AEA  and  the  SUtes'  needs  for  adult  t>asic 
education  and  high  school  equivalency  in- 
struction. Under  section  306(bK5)  of  the 
AEA.  SUtes  are  required  to  use  at  least  80 
percent  of  their  SUte  grants  for  adult  basic 
education,  because  of  the  great  need  for 
such  services.  Therefore,  section  4  of  the 
Act  would  allot  80  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  according  to  the  SUtes'  relative 
populations  of  adulU  who  have  not  complet- 
ed the  ninth  grade  (I.e.,  those  In  need  of 
adult  basic  education  services),  and  20  per- 
cent according  to  the  SUtes'  relative  popu- 
lations of  adulU  who  have  completed  the 
ninth  grade,  but  who  have  not  graduated 
from  a  secondary  school  (i.e.,  those  in  need 
of  high  school  equivalency  instruction).  Fi- 
nally, section  4  would  minimize  any  disrup- 
tive effects  caused  by  the  new  allotment  for- 
mula by  holding  the  SUtes  harmless  at 
their  fiscal  year  1987  level.  The  inclusion  of 
a  hold-harmless  provision  at  the  fiscal  year 
1987  level  eliminates  the  need  for  the  mini- 
mum grant  provisions  contained  in  current 
law. 

Section  S.  Section  5  of  the  Act  would  en- 
hance SUte  and  local  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility regarding  the  choice  of  instructional 
approach  for  persons  with  limited  English 
proficiency  by  clarifying  that  adult  educa- 
tion programs  for  such  persons  need  not 
employ  transitional  bilingual  education. 
Section  5  would  clearly  sUte  that  the  goal 
of  adult  education  programs  for  limited 
English  proficient  persons  is  to  teach  them 
English  and,  if  appropriate,  prepare  them  to 
enter  the  regular  program  of  adult  educa- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible;  that  programs 
for  the  limited  English  proficient  may  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  native  language,  to 
the  extent  necessary,  or  exclusively  in  Eng- 
lish, as  appropriate;  and  that  such  programs 
must  t>e  coordinated  with  programs  under 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  bilingiud 
vocational  education  programs  under  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  would 
make  several  amendmente  to  section  307  of 
the  AEA  designed  to  clarify  financial  re- 
quirements and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
SUte  programs.  First,  section  6  would  de- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  programs  from 
90  percent  to  75  percent,  thereby  calling  for 
greater  SUte  and  local  contributions  to  the 
purposes  of  the  AEA.  The  SUte  and  local 
share  of  expenditures  for  adult  education 
programs  has  grown  in  recent  years  and  al- 
ready exceeds  the  10  percent  share  required 
by   current   law.    Increasing   the   required 
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SUte  share  would  reflect  this  trend  as  well 
as  provide  encouragement  for  SUtes  and  lo- 
calities to  continue  their  efforts  in  adult 
education.  Second,  section  6  would  make  the 
SUte  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 
more  flexible,  and  the  sanction  for  failing  to 
comply  with  It  more  measiu«d.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  SUtes  must  maintain  their  ex- 
penditures for  adult  education  from  non- 
Federal  resources  at  the  full  100  percent 
level,  and  if  they  fail  (and  the  Secretary 
cannot  grant  a  waiver)  the  SUte  may  not 
participate  in  the  program  for  that  fiscal 
year.  As  amended,  SUtes  would  be  required 
to  maintain  their  effort  at  a  more  reasona- 
ble 90  percent  level,  and  the  sanction  for 
failing  to  comply  with  this  standard  would 
be  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  SUte's 
allotment.  As  a  result  of  this  amendment, 
SUtes  would  be  subject  to  the  same  mainte- 
nance of  effort  requlrementa  that  apply  to 
Chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  Final- 
ly, se<^on  6  would  impose  a  reasonable 
cap— five  percent  of  the  SUtes  grant  or 
$50,000.  whichever  is  greater— upon  the  use 
of  grant  funds  for  SUte  administration. 

Section  7.  Section  7  of  the  Act  would 
delete,  as  uimecessary,  section  309(b)  of  the 
AEA.  which  authorizes  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  ( "NIE")  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  special  needs  of  individuals  re- 
quiring adult  education.  The  reference  to 
NIE  Is  obsolete  in  light  of  the  Department's 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  and  enactment 
of  title  XIV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986.  Moreover,  the  Depart- 
ment already  has  the  authority  to  conduct 
such  research  under  section  405  of  the  (3en- 
eral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended 
by  title  XrV. 

Section  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  would 
extend  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Adult  Education 
through  1992,  change  the  annual  report  of 
the  CouncU  to  a  biennial  report,  and  delete 
an  outdated  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addi- 
tion, section  8  would,  consistent  with  section 
5  of  the  Act,  delete  language  perUining  to 
adult  education  services  being  provided  to 
persons  with  limited  English  proficiency  In 
both  English  and  the  native  language. 

Section  9.  Section  9  of  the  Act  would  reau- 
thorize the  AEA  through  fiscal  year  1992; 
$128,000,000  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  SUte  programs  and  such  sums 
thereafter.  Section  9  would  also  authorize 
$2,000,000  for  national  programs  under  sec- 
tion 309  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums 
thereafter.  This  latter  provision  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  the  flexibility 
needed  to  utilize  funds  for  appropriate  dis- 
cretionary activities,  consistent  with  evolv- 
ing needs  and  priorities. 

Section  10.  Section  10  of  the  Act  would 
make  the  provisions  of  the  Act  effective  on 
July  1. 1988.* 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Matsuhaga,  and  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN): 

S.  1230.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
payment  for  services  of  physician  as- 
sistants outside  institutional  settings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  PATMENT  FOR  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
MATStmACA  and  Moyhibah,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  enable 


the  services  of  physician  assistants  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram regardless  of  the  setting  in 
which  those  services  are  rendered.  The 
legislation  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Ron  Wydkk. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
complements  legislation  I  introduced 
last  year  which  became  law  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986  [OBRA].  That  legislation  author- 
ized Medicare  part  B  reimbursement 
of  the  services  of  physician  assistants 
under  certain  conditions.  The  services 
of  the  physician  assistant  had  to  be 
provided  under  the  supervision  of  a 
phs^cian.  The  services  of  the  physi- 
cian assistants  were  to  be  reimbursed 
at  a  discoxmted  rate.  The  reimburse- 
ment was  to  be  paid  to  the  physician. 
And  the  services  were  to  be  rendered 
in  a  hospital,  a  skilled  or  intermediate 
care  nursing  facility,  or  for  assistance 
at  surgery.  Elarly  indications  are  that 
the  new  Medicare  law  is  being  well  re- 
ceived by  patients  and  providers. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  extend  Medicare  reim- 
bursement to  the  services  of  physician 
assistants  provided  in  physicians'  of- 
fices, in  clinics,  or  in  homes.  The  legis- 
lation acicompllshes  this  by  striking 
from  present  law  the  restriction  that 
physician  assistants  practice  only  in 
hospitals,  in  skilled  or  intermediate 
care  facilities,  or  as  assistants  at  sur- 
gery. 

The  lack  of  a  mechanism  in  current 
law  for  providing  coverage  for  PA  serv- 
ices in  these  settings  severely  restricts 
the  practice  abUities  of  PA's. 

Enactment  of  this  language  would 
allow  for  part  B  coverage  of  such  PA 
services  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  85  per- 
cent of  the  physician's  prevailing 
charge  for  the  service.  PA's  would  still 
have  to  be  supervised  by  a  doctor  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy,  and  payment 
for  the  services  rendered  would  be  to 
the  employer  of  the  PA  and  not  to  the 
PA.  Be(»use  these  requirements  are 
now  in  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
clude them  in  our  new  bill. 

Finally,  the  congressional  budget 
office  reviewed  last  fall's  legislation 
and  found  that  it  would  be  revenue 
neutral,  a  situation  which  would  not 
change  if  this  legislation  is  implement- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  study 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, physician  assistants  have  posi- 
tive influences  on  quality  of  health 
care  and  access  to  services,  and  they 
could  increase  productivity  and  save 
costs.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  logical  extension  of  last 
year's  legislation,  and,  if  passed,  will 
make  it  possible  for  our  health  care 
system  to  realize  the  maximum  bene- 
fit from  the  services  of  physician  as- 
sistants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 


inserted  in  the  Rscors  after  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1230 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  MEDICASE  PAYMENT  POK  PHYSICIAN 
ASSISTANTS  OUTSIDE  INSTmiTIONAL 
SETTINGS. 

(a)  In  Genxrai Section  1861(sK2KKXl) 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(sK2KKKi)).  added  by  secUon 
9338(aH3)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1986,  is  amended  by  striking 
"in  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  in- 
termediate care  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1905(c))  or  as  an  assistant  at  siugery". 

(b)  Eppecttvb  Date.— Tbe  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  October  1, 1987. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  allow  United  States 
exporters  to  export  agricultural  com- 
modities to  Cuba  in  certain  situations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

CUBAN  niBARGO  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo  taught  us  some 
tough  lessons  about  the  usefulness  of 
foreign  policy  embargoes  on  United 
States  agricultural  exports. 

We  learned  that  we  (xiuld  no  longer 
punish  other  nations  by  refusing  to 
sell  them  agricultural  prcxlucts. 

We  learned  that  when  the  United 
States  imposes  an  embargo  on  agricul- 
tural exports,  several  things  happen- 
none  of  them  good. 

First,  the  United  States  loses  a  cus- 
tomer. Commercial  relations  with  a 
foreign  purchaser  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  disrupted.  Farmers,  at  least 
temporarily,  lose  vital  export  sales. 

Second,  the  embargoed  nation  is  not 
punished  by  the  embargo;  it  merely 
begins  purchasing  the  agricultural 
products  that  it  needs  from  other  sup- 
pliers. Other  agricultural  exporting 
nations,  like  the  EEC,  Canada.  Argen- 
tina, and  Australia,  are  quite  willing  to 
sell  even  if  the  United  States  is  not. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  learned 
these  lessons  very  well. 

The  United  States  is  still  using  an 
agricultural  export  embargo,  very 
similar  to  the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  to 
punish  Cuba. 

Those  who  argue  against  selling  ag- 
ricultural products  to  Cuba  would 
have  one  believe  that  our  export  em- 
bargo will  bring  down  the  Cuban  Oov- 
emment. 

This  argument  is  patently  false. 

We  have  refused  to  sell  agricultural 
products  to  Cuba  since  1962.  The 
Cuban  Government  is  as  strong  or 
stronger  now  than  it  was  in  1962. 

The  simple  fact  Is,  if  the  United 
States  refuses  to  sell  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, other  exporters  will.  Canada,  Ar- 
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gentina.  and  Brudl  have  been  happy 
to  provide  Cuba  with  aU  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  that  it  can  purchase. 

United  States  farmers  are  needlessly 
losing  sales  because  of  the  Cuban  em- 
bargo. 

The  United  SUtes  is  shutting  itself 
out  of  a  market  that  it  could  ship  agri- 
cultural products  to  at  a  very  low  cost. 
It  is  shutting  Itself  out  of  a  market 
that  could  purchase  large  quantities  of 
UA  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and 
rice— to  name  only  a  few. 

The  prohibition  on  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  is  punishing  United 
States  farmers  for  the  transgressions 
of  the  Cuban  Government. 

As  oiu:  experience  with  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  conclusively  demon- 
strates, embargoes  that  block  United 
States  exports  of  agricultural  products 
only  hurt  United  States  farmers.  Cuba 
can  buy  agricultural  products  else- 
where, but  American  farmers  have  a 
tough  time  finding  other  customers. 

This  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  allow  United 
States  exporters  to  sell  agricultural 
products  to  Cuba  provided  that:  first. 
the  sales  were  made  on  a  cash  basis 
and  second,  the  same  agricultural 
products  are  available  from  other  ex- 
porters. 

In  a  year  that  the  Congress  is  funda- 
mentally revising  the  U.S.  internation- 
al trade  policy.  I  hope  that  we  can 
make  this  long-needed  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoaD,  as  follows: 

S.1231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assen^led.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  pro\'ision  of  law. 
United  States  exporters  may  export  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  products  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  Cuba  If— 

(1)  the  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts are  available  to  Cuba  from  foreign  ex- 
porters, and 

(3)  the  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts are  sold  to  Cuba  at  fair  market  value  in 
exchange  for  cash  or  other  goods  without 
the  assistance  of  any  government  credit.* 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1049  to  make  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  available  to 
promote  the  production  of  liquid  fuels 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

raOMOnUG  THX  FRODUCnON  OF  LIQTTni  FUKLS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  bolster  our  faltering  farm  econ- 
omy. Increase  our  energy  independ- 
ence, and  make  good  use  of  burdening 
agricultural  surpluses  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


make  stirplus  CCC  stocks  available  to 
State  entities  for  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  fuel  ethanol  production 
facilities.  This  approach  is  a  positive 
step  for  so  many  reasons  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  imfortunately,  the  owner 
of  vast  quantities  of  farm  commod- 
ities. Much  of  this  grain  is  going  out  of 
condition  as  we  wait  for  elusive  export 
markets  to  expand.  This  legislation 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  good  use  of  the  grain 
and  create  a  new  market  for  future  ag- 
riculture production.  By  making  these 
stocks  available  to  State  entities  we 
could  rid  ourselves  of  poor  quality 
grain  supplies  and  the  storage  costs 
that  go  with  them. 

My  home  State  of  Nebraska  has 
been  a  leader  in  ethanol  development. 
Nebraska's  advances  have  been  the 
result  of  continued  hard  work  to  devel- 
op both  supply  and  demand  for  fuel 
ethanol.  This  legislation  recognizes 
the  fact  that  Nebraska  and  other 
States  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  nurture  this  important  industry  and 
relies  heavily  on  State-level  expertise 
to  further  that  development. 

Nebraska  has  also  been  the  sight  of 
recent  testing  to  develop  more  effi- 
cient ways  to  produce  ethanol.  By  uti- 
lizing a  fermentation  process  which 
relies  on  bacteria  rather  than  yeast, 
great  advances  have  been  made  which 
could  produce  ethanol  faster  and  more 
cheaply  than  current  methods.  Al- 
though wide-scale  use  of  this  process 
will  not  occur  immediately,  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  new  technology,  com- 
bined with  this  legislation,  could  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  significant  fuel 
ethanol  advances. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
too  much  American  grain  and  not 
enough  American  oil.  This  legislation 
recognizes  that  fact  and  does  some- 
thing about  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  approach  their  most  timely 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemMed, 

SECTION  1.  LIQUID  FUELS. 

Section  423  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  UJS.C.  1433b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  section,  a  recipient 
must  be  a  State  agency  or  entity  created  by 
the  State. 

"(e)  Agricultural  commodities  provided 
under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the 
development  of  a  new  liquid  fuel  facility  or 
the  expansion  of  an  existing  facility. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  a  project  to  develop 


or  expand  a  liquid  fuel  facility  under  this 
section  that  are  more  than  5  million  bushels 
or  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  use  not  less  than 
5  million  or  more  than  100  million  bushels 
of  com.  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  feed 
grain,  each  year  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(h)  The  authority  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

"( 1 )  terminate  5  yean  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.". 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  establish  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  a 
Department  of  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy, to  establish  within  that  Depart- 
ment the  Advanced  Civilian  Technolo- 
gy Agency,  to  establish  the  U.S.  Trade 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ECONOMIC  COMPrnXIVENESS,  IWTERNATIOHAI, 
TRADE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  titled  "The  Economic 
Competitiveness,  International  Trade, 
and  Technology  Development  Act  of 
1987."  This  bill,  which  I  hope  will 
become  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  portion  of 
the  Senate's  omnibus  trade  bill,  offers 
a  solution  to  a  fimdamental  aspect  of 
the  competitiveness  problem  we  are 
facing  today. 

After  months  of  listening  to  the 
debate  and  discussion  in  this  Congress 
and  around  the  Nation  about  the  issue 
of  U.S.  competitiveness,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal sources  of  the  problem  Is  simply 
this:  The  structural  organization  and 
function  of  some  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's key  agencies  are  simply  out 
of  step  with  the  dramatic  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  American 
economy  in  the  last  decade.  We  now 
live  in  a  global  marketplace  and  one  in 
which  technology  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role. 

As  a  result,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
key  to  regaining  international  com- 
petitiveness requires  a  two-pronged 
strategy:  First,  strengthening  for  our 
trade  policjrmaking  and  commercial 
promotion  apparatus,  and  second,  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  judicious  de- 
velopment and  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  the  organiza- 
tional changes  within  the  Government 
that  will  help  these  new  technologies 
work. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  accomplish  three  goals: 
First,  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  into  a  new  De- 
partment of  Industy  and  Technology, 
whose  prinuuy  mission  will  be  to  en- 
hance American  competitiveness  by 
marrying  commercial  promotion  ac- 
tivities—both domestic  and  interna- 
tional—with technology  development 


activities;  second,  strengthening  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  changing  it  into  a  new  U.S. 
Trade  Administration;  and  third,  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency,  the  Ad- 
vanced Civilian  Technology  Agency 
[ACTA],  which  will  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  for  commercial 
application  and  which  will  be  part  of 
the  new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  matters  of 
Government  reorganization,  there  is 
not  a  single  right  answer.  However,  I 
loelieve  that  this  legislation,  in  refin- 
ing—indeed, transforming— Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  nexus  of  industrial, 
technological,  and  trade  concerns,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  country's  current 
competitiveness  problems.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  to  move 
this  bill  through  the  Congress  as  part 
of  our  omnibus  trade  package  and  on 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

In  integrating  issues  related  to  the 
Nation's  problems  in  the  Industrial, 
technology,  and  trade  area,  this  bill 
dovetails  with  the  competitiveness 
bills  currently  being  worked  on  in 
other  committees.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Bentsen,  the  Finance 
Committee  recently  marked  up  legisla- 
tion conferring  greater  authority  on 
the  USTR.  My  bill,  in  transferring  to 
the  USTR  investigatory  and  enforce- 
ment functions  currently  being  carried 
out  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
will  complement  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's legislation.  Similarly,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  use  as  its  contribution  to 
the  omnibus  trade  package  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Its  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Rollings,  which  enhances  the 
technology  development  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
same  objective  underlies  my  bill. 

Let  me  note  that  although  my  legis- 
lation focuses  on  both  enhancement  of 
technology  development  and  trade  re- 
organization, swhievement  of  reform 
In  one  area  can  be  done  independently 
of  the  other.  For  example,  ACTA  can 
be  created  and  technology  develop- 
ment activities  In  the  Conunerce  De- 
partment can  be  enhanced  without 
any  trade  reorganization.  Therefore, 
In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  on  May  28  and  June  1,  as  weU  as 
in  the  markup,  scheduled  for  June  3 
and  4,  I  intend  to  consider  these  ele- 
ments separately. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

My  staff  has  consulted  extensively 
with  Government  organization  experts 
and  former  senior  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials,  and  the  clearest  fact 
which  emerged  about  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  mission  today  is  that  it 
has  no  clear  mission.  The  individuals 
who  run  the  Department  of  Commerce 
including  the  Secretary,  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  fulfilling  the  many 


and  varied  goals  and  responsibilities 
given  to  them.  But  even  they,  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  their 
abilities,  cannot  create  an  efficient 
and  smooth-nmning  organization  out 
of  chaos.  I  have  here  a  current  organi- 
zational chart  of  the  Department,  and 
ask  that  it  be  put  in  the  Record.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  from  it  how  the  various 
parts  of  the  Department  today  (»uld 
ever  function  in  a  cohesive  way. 

Among  its  many  problems  is  an  arti- 
ficial bifurcation  between  domestic 
and  international  commercial  inter- 
ests. As  I  said  earlier,  we  can't  afford 
to  draw  this  distinction,  and  it  is  in- 
creasingly to  our  disadvantage  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  reality  of  the  world 
today  and  to  insist  that  we  can  actual- 
ly separate  domestic  and  international 
economic  concerns.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology  will 
have  an  Under  Secretary  for  Industry, 
who  will  integrate  economic  affairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Except  for 
the  two  offices  being  transferred  to 
the  USTR,  all  other  offices  in  the  cur- 
rent Depairtment  of  Commerce  that 
have  responsibility  for  commercial  ac- 
tivities will  report  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Industry. 

I  have  thought  for  many  years  that 
Ameri(»  needs  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
crucial  role  technology  plays  in  affect- 
ing our  position  in  the  world  economy. 
Without  it  we  would  not  enjoy  the  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength  that  we 
do  today;  If  we  do  not  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  outer  reaches  of  our  universe 
of  knowledge,  we  will  no  longer  have 
any  claim  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  world. 

The  root  of  America's  technology 
problem  is  not  in  our  ability  to  con- 
duct basic  scientific  research,  but 
rather  in  our  ability  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  lab  and  the  marketplace. 
As  Prof.  Roljert  Reich  of  the  Harvard 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  states 
In  a  recent  Atlantic  Monthly  article: 

Americans  continue  to  lead  the  world  in 
scientific  discoveries  and  Nobel  laureates. 
But  we  have  had  difficulty  turning  our  basic 
inventions  into  streams  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts. We  tend  to  get  bogged  down  some- 
where between  the  big  breakthrough  and  its 
application.  The  Japanese,  in  contrast,  are 
skilled  at  using  the  essential  insight  of  a 
major  discovery  as  the  starting  point  in  a 
continuing  process  of  application  and  re- 
finement •  •  *.  The  underlying  predicament 
is  not  that  the  Japanese  are  exploiting  our 
discoveries  but  that  we  can't  turn  basic  in- 
ventions into  new  products  nearly  as  fast  or 
as  well  as  they  can. 

Our  Government  does  not  have  a 
formally  stated  policy  for  civilian  tech- 
nology development  and  applications. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  are 
the  only  major  industrial  country 
without  one.  I  know  this  has  come 
about  because  we  have  been  so  far 
ahead  of  the  pack  that  everyone  else 
needed  a  technology  policy.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  no  longer  live  in  a  world 
where  our  preeminence  is  a  matter  of 


assertion.  If  we  don't  take  careful 
steps  now,  we  will  find  ourselves  at  the 
back  of  the  pack,  not  at  the  front.  We 
need  to  change  our  current  ad  hoc 
policy  of  dealing  with  technological 
problems  as  they  arise  and  move 
toward  a  more  thoughtful,  lasting 
policy. 

As  we  look  at  the  structure  of  the 
current  Department  of  Commerce,  we 
see  that  technology  concerns  are  scat- 
tered all  over,  and  that  there  is  no  ef- 
fective champion  for  the  development 
of  technology  and  its  application.  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Technology  in 
the  new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology  will  serve  this  purpose.  All 
of  the  technology-related  offices  from 
the  former  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  new 
Under  Secretary  for  Technology, 
except  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  More- 
over, the  Under  Secretary  for  Tech- 
nology has  deliberately  been  placed  on 
equal  footing  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Industry  to  emphasize  that 
the  new  Department's  mission  is  to  de- 
velop policies  which  foster  the  Integra- 
tion of  business  and  technology  con- 
cerns. 

TRADE  REORGANIZATION 

Reorganization  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  is  one  step  toward 
creating  a  more  effective  Govenunent 
structure  to  deal  with  our  competitive- 
ness troubles.  A  second  step  is  to  bol- 
ster the  Federal  Government's  trade 
policymalung  functions,  which  are 
now  spread  between  Commerce  and 
the  USTR.  The  need  for  this  change 
has  never  been  more  clear.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  our  unquestioned  preemi- 
nence in  international  commerce.  We 
are  instead  a  nation  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  and  time.  The  following 
trade  statistics  on  our  economy  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  1981  our  current  account  bal- 
ance—the broadest  measure  of  foreign 
trade— was  in  surplus.  In  1986  we  had 
a  current  account  deficit  that  reached 
a  record  $140  billion,  almost  20  per- 
cent greater  than  the  previous  record 
of  $117  billion  set  in  1985.  Today  the 
United  States  stands  as  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation,  owing  foreigners 
more  than  $220  billion,  about  twice  as 
much  as  that  owed  by  the  next  largest 
debtor  nation— Brazil.  The  impact  of 
these  deficits  is  enormous.  Roughly  2 
million  manufacturing  jobs  have  been 
lost  In  the  United  States  since  1981. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  United  States  experienced  a 
deficit  in  high  technology  trade.  And 
although  agricultural  exports  contin- 
ue to  outpace  agricultural  imports,  the 
gap  between  what  we  sell  abroad  and 
what  we  buy  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  narrowing  considerably. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  global  economy 
and  America's  role  as  an  International 
competitor  have  changed  dramatical- 
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ly.  TMay  we  are  far  more  dependent 
on  trade  in  a  world  that  contains 
many  more  trading  powers.  About  one- 
flfth  of  our  ONP  arises  directly  from 
international  trade,  and  some  5  million 
American  Jobs  depend  on  exports— 
xoore  t>\mn  In  any  other  nation.  More- 
over, our  economic  rivals— both  the 
traditional  ones,  such  as  Japan  and 
Europe,  and  new  ones  like  the  newly 
Industrialiaed  developing  countries 
[NICSl— have  onbarked  on  a  deliber- 
ate strategy  of  international  economic 
competition.  It  is  high  time  that  we, 
too.  forge  a  conscious  competitive 
trade  strategy.  Modifying  our  Govern- 
ment poUcymaUng  structure  is  a  nec- 
eoary  and  Important  component  of 
that  process. 

The  hearing  record  in  the  Govem- 
mmtal  Affairs  Committee  from  this 
and  previous  Congresses  clearly  shows 
%Ytmi.  we  have  a  serious  problem  with 
our  trade  policymaking  apparatus. 
The  oranmlttee  is  indebted  to  its  rank- 
ing member  and  former  chairman. 
Senator  Bill  Roth,  for  having  the 
foresight  to  examine  the  organization- 
al aspects  of  trade  policymaking  when 
ctunpetitiveness  was  not  the  fashiona- 
ble issue  that  It  is  today. 

Under  our  current  structure,  the 
U8TR  is  responsible  for  negotiating 
trade  agreements  and  implementing 
trade  policy.  In  contrast,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  responsible  for 
investigations  and  the  analysis  of  data 
in  support  of  trade  negotiations:  en- 
forcement of  U.S.  trade  laws,  including 
the  protection  of  U.S.  Industry  from 
imports;  and  promoting  trade  activi- 
ties. 

As  the  USTR  carries  out  its  negoti- 
ating duties,  it  often  has  trouble  get- 
ting access  to  and  analyzing  informa- 
tion it  needs  on  a  timely  basis.  More- 
over, because  the  USTR  does  not  have 
in  its  arsenal  enforcement  functions, 
its  ability  to  negotiate  and  then  effec- 
tively implement  trade  agreements  is 
weakened. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  move  two  offices  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  into  the 
USTR,  allowing  each  organization  to 
concentrate  on  doing  what  it  does 
best.  The  transfer  of  the  current 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Administration  from  Commerce 
to  the  USTR  would  strengthen  the  ne- 
gotiating position  of  the  USTR  while 
allowing  Commerce  to  concentrate  on 
trade  promotion.  The  transfer  of  the 
Office  of  International  Economic 
Policy  will  have  the  same  effect,  by 
giving  the  USTR  the  expertise  it  needs 
in  the  economies  and  trade  policies  of 
foreign  competitors  to  negotiate  more 
effective  trade  agreements. 

The  roles  of  the  USTR  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  always 
overlapped.  This  was  less  of  a  problem 
while  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  unparalleled  economic 
strength  in  relation  to  other  nations. 
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Today,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
very  different  situation,  one  which 
needs  the  most  effective  system  of 
trade  negotiation  and  enforcement, 
and  one  which  deserves  the  best 
export  promotion  and  enhancement 
efforts  we  can  design. 

A  number  of  people  have  advocated 
moving  the  USTR  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  strikes  me  as 
an  unwise  step.  Although  it  would 
i^ipear  that  we  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem, we  would  have  actually  created 
many  more  by  housing  an  agency, 
which  serves  the  needs  of  many  if  not 
all  departments,  in  one  department. 
We  would  be  creating  a  very  ineffi- 
cient structure  indeed,  if  we  allowed 
the  interests  of  the  USTR  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  single  department.  My  bill 
retains  the  "honest  broker"  status  of 
the  USTR  without  interfering  with  its 
duty  to  coordinate  the  trade  interests 
of  every  other  department. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  this  re- 
organization alone  will  solve  all  of  our 
trade  difficulties.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
hope  to  solve  the  immediate  problem 
of  the  trade  deficit.  For  this,  we  must 
rely  on  reducing  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  on  our  trading  partners'  in- 
creasing the  consimiption  of  our 
goods,  and  on  the  realignment  of  ex- 
change rates  with  respect  to  our  major 
trading  partners,  the  European  Com- 
munity and  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
newly  industrialized  countries. 

THK  ADVANCED  CIVILIAN  TECHNOLOGY  AGEHCT 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  and,  frankly,  the  aspect  I  am 
most  excited  about,  is  the  creation  of 
the  Advanced  Civilian  Technology 
Agency,  which  will  be  housed  in  the 
new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Technology. 
ACTA  can  be  thought  of  as  the  civQ- 
ian  counterpart  to  DARPA,  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  and  will  provide  funding  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  for  specific  projects 
in  high-risk,  long-term,  high-impact 
areas  of  technological  development 
and  application  that  are  not  otherwise 
being  addressed  by  the  private  sector. 
ACTA  programs  will  encompass  the 
entire  range  of  technological  develop- 
ment and  application,  from  idea  explo- 
ration to  prototype  development,  lead- 
ing to  commercialization  by  industry. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  government's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness.  One 
of  the  many  topics  of  discussion  was 
the  critical  link  between  technology 
and  business.  A  very  distingiiished 
panel  of  scientists  and  scholars  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  devote  more  resources  to  sys- 
tematically promoting  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  basic  technol- 
ogy, and  the  proposal  that  surfaced 
most  often  during  a  number  of  the 


hearings  formed  the  idea  behind  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Technology  and  especial- 
ly ACTA. 

CONCLDSION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  of, 
read  about,  and  seen  many  reasons  to 
do  something  about  the  decline  in 
American  competitiveness.  The  prob- 
lems range  from  our  trade  imbalance 
to  our  Federal  deficit  to  the  fact  that 
many  key  breakthroughs  in  manufac- 
turing technology  are  occurring 
abroad.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  form  the  foundation  for 
a  renewed  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  American  business  which 
will  lead  to  greater  prosperity  for  the 
entire  country. 

The  costs  associated  with  this 
change  are  small— the  transformation 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  USTR  have  been  designed  to  be 
personnel  and  revenue  neutral,  and 
funding  for  ACTA  is  at  a  very  modest 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
associated  with  these  changes  are 
large.  Not  only  will  we  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  creating  a  l>ona  fide  technology 
policy,  but  the  new  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  and  the  new 
U.S.  Trade  Administration,  will  play 
well-defined  and  active  roles  in  ad- 
vancing America's  future  economic 
success.  The  costs  associated  with  put- 
ting off  these  changes,  with  delaying 
action  for  2  or  more  years,  however, 
are  great.  In  several  years  if  current 
trends  continue  we  may  well  be  a  net 
importer  of  high-technology  goods. 
We  may  no  longer  be  a  prominent  pro- 
ducer of  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  we  could  be 
struggling  to  retain  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  what  is  the  newest  teclmolo- 
gy— superconductivity.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

A  recent  cover  on  Business  Week 
asked  "Can  America  Compete?"  The 
answer  is  yes.  I  think  America  has 
always  had  what  it  takes  to  compete, 
and  to  compete  well.  But  I  also  think 
that  we  have  tied  our  hands  behind 
our  back  by  not  taking  a  realistic  look 
at  the  world  we  now  live  In.  The  global 
economy  is  a  remarkably  different 
place  from  just  a  decade  ago.  It  is  a 
place  that  requires  a  nimiber  of 
changes  to  be  made  for  us  to  continue 
playing  a  role  in  its  growth.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  today  will 
untie  our  hands,  and  we  will  come  out 
fighting  to  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these 
remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   oj 
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TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Part  A— General  Provisions 
findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  expansion  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  through  ag- 
gressive promotion  and  marlceting  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  and  accelerated  tech- 
nology development  and  application  are 
principal  national  goals; 

(2)  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  so 
inextricably  linked  with  the  international 
economic  system  that  all  domestic  economic 
sectors  are  influenced  by  the  dynamics  of 
global  trade  and  investment; 

(3)  the  expansion  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment will  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  increas- 
ing demand  for  American  products  and  serv- 
ices, creating  Jobs,  and  increasing  the  gross 
national  product; 

(4)  business,  labor,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment must  join  efforts  to  place  high  pri- 
ority on  developing  methods  and  policies  to 
achieve  the  goals  described  in  paragraph 
(1): 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
the  capability  of  United  States  businesses  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  by  acting  to  (A) 
reduce  political  and  economic  barriers  to 
sales  and  investments  by  such  businesses, 
(B>  promote  American  goods  and  services  in 
foreign  countries,  (C)  encourage  aggressive 
participation  by  the  private  sector  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  (D)  develop 
policies  to  enhance  productivity  and  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  technological 
advances; 

(6)  to  achieve  the  important  goals  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  through  the  means 
specified  in  paragraph  (5),  the  United  States 
must  establish  a  cohesive  national  policy  to 
(A)  restore  the  competitive  edge  to  United 
States  industries,  and  (B)  provide  appropri- 
ate incentives  for  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  advances  in  technology: 

(7)  effective  and  efficient  Government 
action  to  enhance  the  capability  of  United 
States  businesses  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets requires  coordination  and  development 
and  implementation  of  Government  policies 
relating  to  (A)  the  international  trade  and 
investment,  and  (B)  the  technology  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States; 

(8)  a  lack  of  analytical  capability  and 
knowledge  concerning  the  competitive  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  American  industries 
and  foreign  industries  greatly  hampers  or 
delays  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
formulate  responsible  policies  regarding 
economic  competitiveness,  technology  devel- 
opment and  application,  and  trade; 

(9)  government  organization  should  recog- 
nize that  (A)  there  is  a  critical  need  to  link 
policies  which  enhance  industrial  competi- 
tiveness and  technology  development  and 
application,  and  (B)  analyses  and  policies  re- 
garding our  domestic  markets  should  be  in- 
tegrated with  analyses  and  policies  regard- 
ing the  international  markets  in  which  our 
businesses  compete; 

(10)  helping  to  foster  the  development 
and  application  of  technology  in  United 
States  industries  is  a  proper  and  necessary 
role  for  government,  working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector 

(11)  the  present  organizational  structure 
of  Government  administration  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  investment  activities,  indus- 


trial promotion  and  growth  activtttea.  and 
technology  advancement  aetlvitiea  la  i«i*«i»t 
in  the  elements  neceoary  to  carry  oat  the 
goals  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  and  is  in- 
consistent with  the  flndlncB  specified  In 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10);  and 

(12)  the  reorganization  of  Oovemment 
functions  relating  to  IntemaUonal  trade  and 
investment,  industrial  promotion  and 
growth,  and  technology  development  and 
application,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Industry  and  Technology,  an 
Advanced  Civilian  Technology  Agency,  and 
a  United  States  Trade  Administration,  will 
eliminate  the  inconsistencies  described  In 
paragraph  (11)  and  will  substantially  en- 
hance the  economic  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

definitions 
Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise provided  or  indicated  by  the  context— 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
United  States  Trade  Administration,  as  re- 
designated by  section  201; 

(2)  the  term  "administrative  and  support 
functions"  means  legal  functions,  investiga- 
tive functions,  budget  preparation  and  anal- 
ysis functions,  administrative  functions, 
public  information  functions,  and  congres- 
sional relations  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Department  and  such  other  support  services 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
United  States  Trade  Administrator,  as  re- 
designated by  section  201; 

(4)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
National  Advanced  Civilian  Technology  Ad- 
visory Board  established  by  section  123; 

(5)  the  term  "Agency"  means  the  Ad- 
vanced Civilian  Technology  Agency  estab- 
lished by  section  121; 

(6)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Technology: 

(7)  the  term  "executive  department"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  the  term  "Executive 
department"  by  section  101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(8)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  by  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  such  title: 

(9)  the  term  "function"  means  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program: 

(10)  the  term  "office"  includes  any  office, 
administration,  agency,  institute,  unit,  orga- 
nizational entity,  or  component  thereof:  and 

(11)  the  term  "Secretairy "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Industry  and  Technology. 

Part  B— Establishment  and  Organizatioh 

establishment  of  department 
Sec.  111.  (a)  There  is  established  an  execu- 
tive department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology. 

principal  officers 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(bKl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(2)  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall  act  for  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  in  the  event  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary becomes  vacant.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
shall  act  for  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
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the  SeenUry  untO  the  abaence  or  dinbiUty 
of  the  Secretary  DO  knger  ezlsU  or  a  mioces- 
aor  to  tbe  Secretary  baa  been  appointed  by 
the  Frealdent  and  eonflnned  by  the  Senate. 
ruBUTiCMia  or  the  8Kbktakt 

Sac.  lis.  In  addition  to  the  functions 
tranafWred  to  and  anigned  to  the  Secretary 
by  thla  Act.  audi  other  functions  as  the 
Pnaident  may  aaricn  or  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  aucfa  oth^  functions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may.  after  the  effecthre  date  of  this 
Act.  be  required  to  carry  out  by  Uw.  the 
Secretary  ahaO— 

(1)  weA  and  ixomote  new  opportunities 
for  American  products  and  services  to  com- 
pete In  tbe  world  marketplace; 

(3)  aaaiat  busineaBes  in  developing  export 
maiketK 

(3)  support  State  governments  involved  in 
attracting  Intonatlonal  investment  and  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  goods  and  serv- 
loea  produced  In  such  States: 

(4)  analyie  dranestic  as  well  as  intema- 
tlmial  eocmomlc  trends  and  developments  in 
order  to  understand  and  foster  the  condi- 
tions that  enhance  productivity  and  ad- 
vances in  technology  development  and  ap- 
plication: 

(5)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Frealdent  on  government  policies  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
ability  of  American  Industry  and  services  to 
compete  in  international  markets; 

(6)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Preaident  In  identifying  and  aweaslng  the 
conaeQuencea  of  any  government  policies 
which  adversely  affect,  or  have  the  poten- 
tial to  adversely  affect,  the  competitiveness 
of  United  Statea  bidustries  and  services; 

(7)  promote  cooperation  between  business, 
labor,  and  government  in  order  to— 

(A)  improve  industrial  performance,  tech- 
nology development  and  implication,  and 
tbe  ability  of  American  industries  to  com- 
pete In  international  markets:  and 

(B)  facilitate  consultation  and  communi- 
cation between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector  concerning  domestic 
industrial  performance  and  prospects  as 
well  as  the  performance  and  prospects  of 
foreign  competitors: 

(8)  exercise  responsibility,  through  the 
Stevenaon-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  liMO  and  other  policies,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  encouraging  tech- 
nological Innovation  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes; 

(B)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Frealdent  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
policies  which  advance  the  development  and 
application  of  technology  to  civiUan  goods 
and  services: 

(10)  promote  and  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  technology  in 
order  to  provide  new  products  for  the  mar- 
ketplace and  new  processes  to  improve  the 
productivity  and  quality  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices: 

(11)  carry  out  the  functions  specified  in 
partC; 

(13)  develop  policies  and  practices  to  en- 
courage technological  considerations  during 
tbe  develoimient  of  economic  policies  and 
acttvlUea  for  the  NaUon: 

(13)  aasist  industry  to  consider  the  role  of. 
mmA  the  implications  of,  advances  In  domes- 
tie  and  foreign  technology: 

(14)  monitor  Industrial  technology  devel- 
opment programs,  including  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  centers  and  cooper- 
ative technology  programs: 

(15)  promote  and  undertake  the  develop- 
ment, collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of- 


(A)  data  and  information  relating  to  the 
development  and  use  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic technology:  and 

(B)  economic  and  technological  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Department; 

(18)  assist  interested  trade  associations. 
State  technology  agencies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  imiversities  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  new  product  and  process  technol- 
ogiea  to  interested  businesses  and  other  en- 
titles throughout  the  United  SUtes; 

(17)  develop.  In  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  long-range  pro- 
grams to  promote  American  International 
economic  and  technology  policy  Interests; 
and 

(18)  mobilize  and  facUiUte  the  participa- 
tion of  American  private  capital  and  skills  in 
the  develorwnent  of  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  friendly  developing  countries 
and  areas. 

omcx  or  thx  uiiokr  secretart  roR 

niDUSTRT 

Sac.  114.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Industry.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Industry  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Industry,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such  Office 
shall  be  composed  of — 

(A)  the  Office  of  Economic  Analysis  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (b); 

(B)  the  Office  of  Trade  Development  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (c): 

(C)  the  United  SUtes  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  established  by  subsection 
(d); 

(D)  the  Office  of  Economic  Development 
established  by  subsection  (e): 

(E)  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  established 
by  subsection  (f ); 

(F)  the  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  esUbllshed  by  subsection  (g);  and 

(G)  the  offices  specified  In  paragraph  (2). 
(2KA)  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of 

the  Under  Secretary  for  Industry  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Economist.  Such  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  the  Chief  Economist,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary,  through  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Industry  and  Technology  for  Industry  and 
the  Chief  Economist,  shall  carry  out  all 
functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  ije,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Economist  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(B)  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Industry  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Resources.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Industry  and  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Resources,  shall  carry  out  all 
functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
supiMrt  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Industry  and  Technology  for  In- 
dustry, shall— 

(A)  carry  out  all  functions  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  131  which,  on 


the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
were  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade:  and 

(B)  carry  out  all  functions  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  131  which,  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  tills  Act, 
were  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs  (other  than 
functions  described  in  subsections  (aXSKB), 
(a)(3XC),  and  (bK2)  of  section  115). 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Office  of  Economic  Analysis.  Such  Office 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Economic  Analysis,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Industry  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Economic  Analysis,  shall  perform  all 
functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ic Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Office  of  Economic  Conditions  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(3)  the  Office  of  Business  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Office  of  Trade  Development.  Such  Office 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Trade  Development,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Industry  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Trade  Development,  shall  perform  all 
functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  Development. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
United  Stetes  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  Such  Service  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Industry  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service,  shall  perform  all  functions  (other 
than  administrative  and  support  functions) 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  section  131 
that  were,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  performed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  case  may  be,  through  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  of  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Office  of  Economic  Development.  Such 
Office  shall  be  administered  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology 
for  Economic  Development,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  for  Industry  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology  for  Economic  Development,  shall 


perform  all  functions  (other  than  adminis- 
trative and  support  functions)  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  section  131  that  were, 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
the  case  may  be,  through  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Development. 

(f)  There  shall  l)e  in  the  Department  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Such  Bureau  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Industry  and  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
shall  perform  all  functions  (other  than  ad- 
ministrative and  support  functions)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  section  131  that 
were,  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  the  case  may  be,  through  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Director  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency. 
Such  Agency  shall  be  administered  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Industry  and  the  Director  of  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency,  shall  per- 
form all  functions  (other  than  administra- 
tive and  support  functions)  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  section  131  that  were,  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Minority  Business  De- 
velopment Agency. 

orricE  or  the  under  secretary  for 

TECHNOLOOY 

Sec.  115.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Technology.  Such  Office  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Technology,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such 
Office  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Advanced  Civilian  Technology 
Agency  established  by  part  C; 

(B)  the  Office  of  Technology  Information 
established  by  subsection  (b); 

(C)  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (c); 

(D)  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (d):  and 

(E)  the  Office  of  Communications  and  In- 
formation established  by  subsection  (e). 

(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Technologry,  shall— 

(A)  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary described  in  paragraphs  (7KA).  (10). 
(12).  (13),  and  (14)  of  section  113: 

(B)  carry  out  all  functions  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  131  which,  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
were  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Productivity,  Technology, 
and  Innovation;  and 

(C)  carry  out  all  functions  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  131  which,  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
were  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs  and  which 
relate  directly  to  the  management  by  such 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Productivi- 
ty, Technology,  and  Innovation. 

(bKl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
the  Office  of  Technology  Information.  Such 
Office  shall  be  administered  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology 
for  Teclinology  Information,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Industry  and  Technology  for  Technology 
Information,  shaU  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  described  in  section 
113(15). 

(2)  There  shall  \x  in  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Information  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service.  The  National  Techni- 
cal Information  Service  shall  be  headed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Teclinical  In- 
formation Service,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Technology  Informa- 
tion and  the  Director  of  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service,  shaU  perform  all 
fimctions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  The  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  for  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technolo- 
gy for  Technology  and  the  Commissioner 
for  Patents  and  Trademarks,  shall  perform 
all  functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Commissioner  for  Patents  and  Trademarks. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Technology  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  shall 
perform  all  functions  (other  than  adminis- 
trative and  support  functions)  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  section  131  that  were, 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
the  case  may  l>e,  through  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Office  of  Communications  and  Information. 
The  Office  of  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation shall  be  administered  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Industry  and  Teclinology 
for  Communications  and  Information,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Secre- 


tary of  Industry  and  Technology  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Communications  and  Informa- 
tion, shaU  perform  all  functions  (other  than 
administrative  and  support  functions)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  section  131  that 
were,  on  the  day  l)efore  the  effective  date  of 
tills  Act,  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  the  case  may  be.  ttirough  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Communications  and  Informa- 
tion. 

Xm ITEB  STATES  TRAVEL  AHD  TOURISM 
ADMIKISTRATION 

Sec.  116.  There  shall  t>e  in  the  Depart- 
ment the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration.  The  United  States  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Travel  and  Tourism, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Travel  and  Tourism,  shall  perform  all  func- 
tions (other  than  administrative  and  sup- 
port functions)  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
by  section  131  that  were,  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be. 
through  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Travel  and 
Tourism. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  117.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  for  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, who  shall  also  serve  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  for  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, shall  perform  all  functions 
(other  than  administrative  and  support 
functions)  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
section  131  that  were,  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  performed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

(b)  There  shall  l>e  in  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  who 
shall  serve  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. 

ADDITIONAL  OFPICERS 

Sec.  118.  (a)  There  shall  l>e  in  the  Depart- 
ment two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Industry  and  Technology,  who  shall  l>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  CJeneral  Counsel 
shall  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  activities,  programs, 
and  policies  of  the  Department. 
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(e)  ITiere  iball  be  in  tbe  Department  «n 
i«^««**«r  Oenerml  who  abaU  be  appointed  in 
■oeonluiee  with  the  Inspector  Oenerml  Act 
of  ivra,  M  amended  by  MCtion  161(h)  of 
this  Act 

■pua  C—Abwukko  CmuAM  Tkkiiologt 

AamcT 

BTABtianmrT  or  MSHCT 

8k.  131.  There  ahaU  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment the  Advanced  CivUian  Technology 
Acency.  The  Agency  shall  be  administered 
by  an  Administrmtor,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

ruMcnoHS  or  agskct 

Sac.  122.  (a)  The  Secretary,  throtigh  the 
Thider  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technolo- 
gy for  Technology  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency,  shall— 

(1)  pitHnote  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  application  of  advanced  technological 
eapabOttlM  to  civilian  goods  and  services: 

(2)  contribute  to  United  States  economic 
competitiveness  by  supporting  research  by 
busineases  and  academic  institutions  to  ad- 
vance civilian  technological  developmente 
and  to  f  acOttate  the  more  rapid  commercial- 
taati<m  of  products,  processes,  and  services 
baaed  on  such  developments: 

<3)  assist  industrial  concerns  in  technolog- 
ical development  and  in  the  commercializa- 
tion of  technology  in  order  to  enable  new 
products  to  reach  the  marketplace  as  expe- 
ditiously as  poolble;  and 

(4)  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  in  accordance 
with  section  124. 

<b)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency,  shall— 

(1)  coordinate  acUvities  of  the  Agency 
with  activitiea  conducted  by  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  research  and  the  heads  of  Feder- 
al laboratories:  and 

(3)  utilise  the  expertise  and  abilities  of 
private  business  concerns  and  research  and 
development  organizations  designated  under 
section  124. 

HATIOHAL  AOVAMCXD  CIVIUAH  TSCHHOLOOT 
ADVISORY  BOABS 

Sic.  123.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency 
the  National  Advanced  Civilian  Technology 
Advisory  Board.  The  Advisory  Board  shall 
provide  advice  to  the  Secretary,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Technology,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  with  respect  to  the  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  of  the  Agency. 

(bKl)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist 
of- 

(A)  twenty-one  members  ^pointed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2):  and 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  members. 

(2XA)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (IK A)  shall— 

(i)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  United  States  industries,  in- 
cluding manufacturing,  advanced  technolo- 
gy services,  finance,  tranqwrtation.  energy, 
materials  production,  telecommunications, 
biotechnology,  and  medicine:  and 

(11)  include  representatives  of  small, 
medium,  and  large  businesses. 

(B)  At  least  14  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  representatives  of  industries 


and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  representatives  of  academic 
institutions.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations. 

(C)  In  appointing  members  to  the  Adviso- 
ry Board,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
represenUUves  of  various  groups  represent- 
ing business  concerns. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  within  SO 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
appointed  luider  subsection  (bXlKA)  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed, 
seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  seven  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  seven  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(e)  A  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  for  an  unexpired 
term  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the 
member's  term  until  a  successor  has  taken 
office. 

(f)  A  vacancy  In  the  Advisory  Board  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(h)  Eleven  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(1)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  memliers, 
but  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year. 

(JXl)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Advisory  Board,  all  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  agencies  under  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

GKAMTS,  COHTRACTS,  AHD  COOPXRATIVI 
AGRKKHXN'rS 

Sec.  124.  (aKl)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency.  shaU 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with  research  and 
development  organizations  in  order  to  sup- 
port long-term  projects  for  (A)  research  and 
applications  thereof  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  advanced  technology  of  sig- 
nificant value  to  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
United  States  economy,  and  (B)  research 
concerning  the  commercial  adaptation  of 
such  technology.  Grants,  contracts,  and  co- 
operative agreements  »mder  this  section 
shall  be  designed  to  support  projects  which 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement,  be  con- 
ducted. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  a  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  under  this  section,  a 
research  and  development  organization— 

(A)  shall  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  experience  in  tech- 
nology development  and  management  in  the 
area  in  which  the  grant,  contract,  or  cooper- 
ative agreement  is  being  made;  and 

(B)  may  consist  of  a  consortia  of  private 
firms,  academic  institutions,  or  public  or 
nonprofit  entitles,  or  any  combination 
thereof. 


(3)  During  any  period  when  an  todtvidual 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  private  Ann. 
arm^U^*^  Institution,  or  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  such  individual,  officer,  or  employee, 
and  such  firm,  institution,  or  entity,  may 
not  receive  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  section. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency. 
Such  application  shall  be  submitted  In  such 
form,  at  such  time,  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency,  shall  determine  the 
Federal  share  and  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  each  project  supported  with  a 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agre«nent 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Each  grant  agreement,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  entered  into  imder  sub- 
section (a)  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  recover  all  or 
part  of  the  funds  provided  to  a  research  and 
development  organization  under  the  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  in  any 
case  in  which  the  technology  developed 
under  such  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  results  in  long-term  profits  for 
such  organization  or  the  participants  in 
such  organization. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  section  shall 
be  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

AUTHORIZATIOM  OP  APPROPRIATIOII8 

Sbc.  125.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $160,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  and  $240,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Part  D— Thahsfkrs  to  the  Dkpaktiixrt 

TRAMSPERS  PROM  THE  DEPARTKEHT  OP 
COMMERCE 

Sec.  131.  Except  for  functions  transferred 
by  section  202,  there  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; 

(2)  all  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  and 

(3)  all  functions  of,  and  all  functions  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of,  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Part  E— Administrative  Provisions 

PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  including  investigators,  at- 
torneys, and  administrative  law  Judges,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Department. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(bKl)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall,  imder  section  5108  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  each  of  the  grade  levels  OS- 16, 
OS-17.  and  OS-18,  and  in  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service,  of  a  number  of  positions  in  the 
Department  equal  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions In  that  grade  level  which  were  used 
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primarily  for  the  performance  of  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  which  were  as- 
signed and  filled  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Appointments  to  positions  provided  for 
imder  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3324  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  if  the  individual 
appointed  in  such  position  is  an  individual 
who  is  transferred  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  functions  and  offices  under  this 
Act  and.  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  holds  a  position  and  has 
duties  comparable  to  those  of  the  position 
to  which  appointed  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  position  established  at 
the  grade  level  GS-16,  GS-17,  or  OS-18 
shall  terminate  when  the  person  first  ap- 
pointed to  fill  such  position  ceases  to  hold 
such  position. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  414(aK3KA)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  an  in- 
dividual appointed  imder  this  subsection 
shaU  be  deemed  to  occupy  the  same  position 
as  the  individual  occupied  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  compensate  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants for  each  day  (Including  traveltime) 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title.  The  Secretary 
may  pay  experts  and  consultants  who  are 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  author- 
ized by  sections  5702  and  5703  of  such  title 
for  persons  in  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(dKlKA)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  if 
such  services  wUl  not  be  used  to  displace 
Federal  employees  employed  on  a  fuU-time, 
part-time,  or  seasonal  basis. 

(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
volunteer  service  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3111  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  incidental  expenses,  including  but  not 
limited  to  transportation,  lodging,  and  sub- 
sistence for  individuals  who  provide  volun- 
tary services  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  An  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  paragraph  (IK A)  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  purposes  of  chapter  81 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
compensation  for  work  injuries,  and  chapter 
171  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  tort  claims. 

DELEGATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  142.  Except  where  otherwise  express- 
ly prohibited  by  law  or  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  delegate  any 
of  the  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  this  Act  and  any  function  trans- 
ferred or  granted  to  the  Secretary  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate,  and  may  authorize 
successive  redelegations  of  such  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  No  delega- 
tion of  functions  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  relieve  the  Secretary  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  such 
functions. 


SUCCESSION 

Sec.  143.  (a)  Subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  President,  and  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 112(b).  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  order  by  which  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  act  for,  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of.  the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  Department  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  or  such  other  officer. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  unless  the  President  directs  oth- 
erwise, an  individual  acting  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  another  officer  of  the  Department 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  until  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  or  such  other  of- 
ficer no  longer  exists  or  a  successor  to  the 
Secretary  or  such  other  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allo- 
cate or  reallocate  functions  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  and  to  esUblish, 
consolidate,  alter,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational entities  in  the  Department  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any  office 
esUblished  in  the  Department  by  this  title 
or  any  other  function  which  this  title  speci- 
fies shall  be  performed  by  a  particular  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department. 

RULES 

Sec.  145.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapters  5  and  6  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  administer  and  manage  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  PUND 

Sec.  146.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  esUblish  for  the  Department  a  working 
capital  fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limiUtion,  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
common  administrative  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  efficiency,  including- 

(Da  central  supply  service  for  sUtionery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  its  components: 

(2)  central  messenger,  mail,  and  telephone 
service  and  other  communications  services: 

(3)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids: 

(4)  a  central  library  service:  and 

(5)  such  other  services  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  worlung  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  fund,  less  the  related  liabUities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  The  fund  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Department,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 


of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipU  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  of  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounU  transferred 
or  appropriated  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fund  the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment, 
other  assets,  liabilities,  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions relating  to  those  services  which  the 
Secretary  determines  will  be  performed. 

CONTRACTS.  GRANTS.  AND  COOPBRATIVB 

Aca 


Sec.  147.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  may 
make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
grants,  or  other  similar  transactions  with 
public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
persons,  and  make  payments  (in  lump  sum 
or  installments,  and  by  way  of  advance  or 
reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
grant,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  and  underpayments) 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Department. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  authority  granted 
under  section  151. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Sec.  148.  Subject  to  such  procedures  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary 
may  disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or 
publications  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

USE  OP  PACIUTIKS 

Sec.  149.  (a)  With  their  consent,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  or  without  reimbursement,  may 
use  the  researeh.  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities  of- 

(1)  an  individual; 

(2)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  including  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
SUte,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  any  political  subdivision  of  any  SUte. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States;  or 

(4)  any  foreign  government. 

in  carrying  out  any  function  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Department. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  under  terms,  at  rates, 
and  for  periods  that  the  Secretary  considers 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  may  permit  the 
use  by  public  and  private  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, associations  or  other  organizations,  or 
by  Individuals,  of  any  real  property,  or  any 
facility,  structure  or  other  Improvement 
thereon,  under  the  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  require  permittees 
under  this  section  to  maintain  or  recondi- 
tion, at  their  own  expense,  the  real  proper- 
ty, facilities,  structures,  and  improvemenU 
used  by  such  permittees. 
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mutomcss 
w.^  ISO.  The  Secretary  may  ectablisb. 
alter.  mmfflMat^,  "»««"**<"  or  dlaoontinue 
State,  regkmal.  district,  local,  or  other  field 
otfloea  aa  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
approitrtete  to  peifuiui  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Department 

OIFTS  AMD  BBWUUIS 

Sk.  151.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorised 
to  accept,  bold,  administer,  and  utilixe  gifts 
and  bequesU  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpoae  of  aiding  or  fadliUt- 
ing  the  work  of  the  Departmoit.  Gifts  and 
bequeats  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequeata  shall  be  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  dtebuiaed  on  order  of  the  Secretary. 
Property  accepted  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be 
used  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  gift  w  bequest. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income. 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  and  State  taxes,  prop- 
erty accepted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
contained  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a).  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  Shan  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

SBAL  OP  DKPAHTMaHI 

Sbc.  152.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 
such  design  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve. 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

ANKUAL  RKPORT 

Sk.  153.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  and  transmit  a  written  report  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

Pakt  F— Cokpormihg  Pxovisiohs 


UMI 


Sac  161.  (a)  Section  19(dKl)  of  UUe  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology,". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowtaig'. 
"Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology.". 

(d)  SecUon  5313  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Technology. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Industry. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Technology.". 

(e)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Under 


Secretary  of  Comment  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism; 

<2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  who 
shall  serve  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology for  Travel  and  Tourism. 

"Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Anal- 
ysis, Department  of  Industry  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

"Director  of  the  Office  of  Trade  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

"Director  General  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology. 

'Administrator  of  the  Advanced  Civilian 
Technology  Agency,  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Technology. 

"Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology.". 

(f)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology  for  Economic  Development. 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology  for  Technology  Information. 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology  for  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation. 

■Assistant  Secretary  of  Industry  and 
Technology  for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
who  shall  serve  as  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Indus- 
try and  Technology  (2). 

"Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, Department  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology. 

"General  Counsel,  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Technology. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Technology.". 

(g)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Department  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
National  Export  Expansion  Coordinator, 
Department  of  Commerce; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director.  United  SUtes  Travel  Service.  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Department  of  Industry  and  Technology. 


"Director  of  the  NaUonal  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service.  Department  of  Commerce.". 

(h)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
CoDunerce."  in  section  2(1); 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology."  after  "Urban  De- 
velopment." in  such  secUon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  9(aHl); 

(4)  by  redoignating  sul^wxagraphs  (C) 
through  (E)  of  such  section  as  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  <D).  respectively; 

(5)  by  Inserting  before  subparagraph  (F) 
of  such  section  the  following: 

"(E)  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology,  all  functions  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  relating  to 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Industry  and  Technology  by  section  131 
of  the  Enhancement  of  E>;onomic  Competi- 
tiveness, International  Trade,  and  Technol- 
ogy Development  Act  of  1987;"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Commerce,"  each 
place  it  appears  in  section  11;  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  "Industry  and  Technolo- 
gy," after  "Urban  Development."  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  section. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  162.  (aKl)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  esUbllsh  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor",  approved 
February  14,  1903  (15  U.S.C.  1501),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entiUed 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor", 
approved  March  4,  1913  (15  U.S.C.  1501),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  begiiming  with 
"and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor"  through  "accordingly". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Conmierce  for  Economic 
Affairs",  approved  June  16,  1982  (96  SUt. 
115;  15  U.S.C.  1503a),  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  one  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  15.  1947  (IS 
U.S.C.  1505),  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation 
Act,  1955  (15  U.S.C.  1506),  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce", approved  February  16,  1962  (15 
U.S.C.  1507),  is  repealed. 

(f )  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the  Mari- 
time Appropriation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1978  (15  U.S.C.  1507b),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(gXl)  The  first  secUon  of  the  Act  of 
March  18,  1904  (33  SUt.  135,  chapter  716;  15 
U.S.C.  1508),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  17,  1952 
(66  SUt.  758.  chapter  932;  15  U.S.C.  1508).  is 
repealed. 

(hXl)  Sections  4  and  12  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  EsUbllsh  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor",  approved  February 
14.  1903  (15  U.S.C.  1511),  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August 
23.  1912  (37  SUt.  407,  chapter  350;  15  U.S.C. 
1511),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
DomesUc  Commerce. 


(3)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  January 
5.  1923  (42  SUt  1109,  chapter  23;  15  U.S.C. 
1511).  U  repealed. 

(4)  The  first  secUon  of  the  Act  of  May  27. 
1936  (49  SUt  1380.  chapter  463;  IS  U.S.C. 
1511).  is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor",  approved  February  14,  1903  (15 
UJB.C.  1519).  is  repealed. 

(j)  TiUe  III  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  EtepartmenU 
of  SUte,  Justice,  and  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  28,  1944  (15 
VS.C.  1521),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  working  capital 
fund  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(k)  SecUons  1.  2.  and  3  of  Public  Law  88- 
611  (15  U.S.C.  1522.  1523.  and  1524)  are  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 

BXDKSIGHATIOH 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  is  redesignated 
as  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Administration. 
The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  is 
redesignated  as  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Ad- 
ministrator. Each  Deputy  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive  is  redesignated  as  a 
Deputy  Trade  Administrator. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUUve.  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive,  a 
Deputy  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
Uve. or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive, in  any  law,  rule,  regulation,  certif- 
icate, directive,  instruction,  or  any  other  of- 
ficial paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply 
to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Administration, 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  Administrator,  a 
Deputy  Trade  Administrator,  or  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Administrator,  respectively. 

TRAMSPERS  OP  PUIfCTIONS  PROM  THE 
DEPARTMEHT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Administrator— 

(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Conunert^  for 
International  Economic  Policy;  and 

(2)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Depsutment  of  Commerce 
which  are  being  administered  through  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  which  relate  directly  to 
the  management  by  such  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic 
Policy. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator— 

(1)  all  fimctions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  AdmlnistraUon;  and 

(2)  all  fimcUons  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  are  being  administered  through  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Intema- 
Uonal  Trade  and  which  relate  direcUy  to 
the  management  by  such  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Trade  AdmlnistraUon. 


ADDinOHAI.  DEPUTT  UmTED  STATES  TRADE 
ADMUI 18TRATORS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Deputy 
Trade  Administrators  otherwise  provided  by 
law  (and  redesignated  by  secUon  201)  there 
shall  be  in  the  Administration  two  Deputy 
Trade  Administrators,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  provisions 
of  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  sut)6ec- 
tion  (bK2).  and  of  subsection  (cK2),  of  sec- 
Uon 141  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  shaU 
apply  to  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrators 
appointed  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  One  of  the  Deputy  Trade  Administra- 
tors appointed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  through  such  Deputy  Trade  Ad- 
ministrator— 

( 1 )  aU  f uncUons  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  202(a);  and 

(2)  all  functions  of  the  Administrator  re- 
lating to  trade  policy  that  are  specifically 
concerned  with  industrial  sector,  the  serv- 
ices sector,  and  the  agricultural  sector. 

(c)  One  of  the  Deputy  Trade  Administra- 
tors appointed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  Trade 
Programs.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  carry 
out  through  such  Deputy  Trade  Administra- 
tor all  functions  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator under  section  202(b). 

(dXl)  One  of  the  Deputy  Trade  Adminis- 
trators ^pointed  pursuant  to  other  provi- 
sions of  law  (and  redesignated  by  section 
201)  shall  be  the  Deputy  Trade  Administra- 
tor for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotiation.  An- 
other of  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrators 
appointed  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of 
law  (and  redesignated  by  section  201)  shall 
be  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for 
Management. 

PUHCnONS  OP  THE  AOMUnSTRATOR 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  have  primary  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping, and  for  coordinating  the  implemenU- 
tion  of,  United  SUtes  international  trade 
policy,  including  commodity  matters,  and,  to 
the  extent  they  are  related  to  international 
trade  policy,  direct  investment  matters; 

(2)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  on  international  trade  policy  and 
shall  advise  the  President  on  the  impact  of 
other  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment on  international  trade; 

(3)  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of.  and  shall  be  the  chief  represenU- 
tive  of  the  United  SUtes  for,  international 
trade  negotiations  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  participates; 

(4)  issue  and  coordinate  policy  guidance  to 
departments  and  agencies  on  basic  issues  of 
policy  and  interpreUtion  arising  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  international  trade  functions,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  international  trade  policy  and  con- 
sistent with  any  other  law; 

(5)  act  as  the  principal  st>okesman  of  the 
President  on  international  trade; 

(6)  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding,  and  be  responsible 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for  the 
administration  of,  trade  agreemenU  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  advise  the  President  and  Congress  with 
respect  to  nontariff  barriers  to  intemaUonal 
trade,  international  commodity  agreements, 
and  other  matters  which  are  related  to  the 
trade  agreemenU  programs; 


(8)  be  responsible  for  m»fc-in|f  reporU  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  matters  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (6); 

(9)  be  chairman  of  the  Interagency  trade 
organization  established  under  secUon 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expaitslon  Act  of  1962. 
and  shall  consult  with  and  be  advised  by 
such  organizaUon  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator;  and 

(10)  carry  out  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  by  section  202. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

(1)  be  the  senior  representaUve  on  any 
body  that  the  President  may  establish  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  to  the  President 
advice  on  overall  economic  policies  in  which 
international  trade  matters  predominate; 
and 

(2)  be  Included  as  a  participant  in  all  eco- 
nomic summiU  and  other  IntemaUonal 
meetings  at  which  intemaUonal  trade  Is  a 
major  topic. 

TBCHMICAL  AMZHDMBNTS 

Sbc.  205.  (a)  Section  5312  of  UUe  5.  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  amended  by  section  161(c) 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"United  SUtes  Trade  Administrator.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (as  amended 
by  section  161(e)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Deputy  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
atives and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  Trade 
Programs. 

"Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

"Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiation. 

"Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for  BCanage- 
ment. 

"Deputy  Trade  Administrator.". 

(c)  Section  141(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

TITLE  III-TRANSmONAL.  SA VINOS. 
AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 

TRANSPE8  AlfD  ALLOCATIONS  OP 
APPROPRUTIONS  AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  301.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  arising  from,  available  to.  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  this  Act,  subject  to  section 
1531  of  UUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  the  case  may  be.  Unexpended 
funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  authorised 
and  appropriated. 

INCIDENTAL  TRANSPER5 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Director  shall  provide,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  determinations  as 
may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act,  and  to  make 
such  addlUonal  incidental  disposition  of 
personnel,  assets,  liabiliUes,  grants,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexi>eaded 
balances  of  approprlaUons.  author  .zaUons. 
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allocatkiOB,  "*^  other  funds  held.  used,  aris- 
tnc  (ram.  available  to,  or  to  be  made  avaU- 
aM^  In  oonneetioD  with  such  functions,  as 
mv  be  lUinMinr  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thla  Act  The  Director  shaU  provide  for 
the  tennlnatian  of  the  affain  of  aU  enUties 
tennlnated  by  this  Act  and  for  such  further 
mcMurcB  and  dlapo^Uons  as  may  be  neces- 
■ary  to  effectuate  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Aftv  conaultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Ifanacement.  the 
Oneutr  of  the  Office  of  Ifanacement  and 
Budcet  la  authorlMd.  at  sudi  times  as  the 
Dtractor  of  the  Office  of  Ifanacement  and 
Budcet  may  provide,  to  make  such  determi- 
natl^y  as  may  be  neceoary  with  regard  to 
the  tnnafer  of  poaitlons  within  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  in  connection  with  the 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act 
oTBcr  OK  raasomixL 

fiwr  803.  <a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Act  the  transfer  pursuant  to  this 
Act  of  full-time  personnel  (except  special 
Government  employees)  and  part-time  per- 
sonnel holdlnc  permanent  positions  shall 
not  cause  any  such  employee  to  be  separat- 
ed or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for 
one  year  after  the  date  of  transfer  of  such 
employee  under  this  Act 

(b)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  a  posi- 
tion oorapensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  who. 
without  a  break  in  service,  is  appointed  in  a 
federal  acency  to  which  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  a  position  having 
duties  comparable  to  the  duties  performed 
Immediately  preceding  such  appointment 
shall  continue  to  be  compensated  in  such 
new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  such  previous  position,  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  service  of  such  person  In  such 
new  position. 

(c)  Positions  whose  Incumbents  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
shall  terminate  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

SAvniGS  PKOvisioira 
Sk.  304.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privUeges  that— 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  by  the  President, 
any  FMeral  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  in  the 
performance  of  functions  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act:  and 

(2)  are  in  effect  when  this  Act  takes 
effect  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to 
their  terms  untU  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings,  including  notices  of 
pioposed  rule  making,  or  any  application 
f<M'  any  license,  permit  certificate,  or  finan- 
cial aiifftaiv*  pending  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or  any  office  thereof  with  respect  to 
functkxis  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such 
proceedings  or  applications,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functions  transferred. 
fh»«  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in 
SUA  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made 
under  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  In  any  such 
moceedlngB  shaU  continue  in  effect  untU 
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modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator, 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  op- 
eration of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
prohibits  the  discontinuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  proceeding  imder  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  proceeding  could  have  been  dis- 
continued or  modified  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  are  author- 
ized to  issue  regulations  providing  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  proceedings  continued 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  affect 
actions  commenced  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  liis  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  DeiMUt- 
ment  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action  and  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  a  function  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  as- 
serted by  or  against  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Administrator,  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and.  in  an  action  pending  when 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, is  a  party  to  an  action,  and  under  this 
Act  any  function  of  such  Department  or  of- 
ficer is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator,  then  such  action  shall  be 
continued  with  the  Secretary  or  the  Admin- 
istrator, as  the  case  may  be.  substituted  or 
added  as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  in  the  exercise  of  fiinctions 
transferred  to  the  head  of  such  agency  by 
this  Act  ShaU  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  any  office  or 
officer  thereof,  in  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions Immediately  preceding  their  transfer. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Administrator. 

sepakabuxtt 
Sec.  305.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  invalid,  neither  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  nor  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  be  af- 
fected. 


Sk.  306.  With  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 
trator by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  or 


(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  any 
officer  or  office  thereof, 
shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TIAIISITIOH 

Sxc.  307.  With  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  utilise— 

(1)  the  services  of  such  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 
trator by  this  Act  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  such  functions 
or  offices  for  such  period  of  time  as  may 
reasonably  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  order- 
ly implementation  of  tills  Act. 

TKRMIIIATIOII  OF  THI  DEPAHTMUIT  OP 
COIUXRCK 

Sbc.  308.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
terminated. 

TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 
EPrxcnvKDATX 
Ssc.  401.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(1)  section  307  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment;  and 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  officers  provided  for  in  this  Act 
may  be  nominated  and  appointed,  as  provid- 
ed in  this  Act; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  may  promul- 
gate regulations  under  section  304(b)(2). 

(b)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (or  any  official  or  component 
thereof),  with  respect  to  the  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  may  be  used,  with 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  who  will 
carry  out  such  functions  until  funds  for 
that  purpose  are  otherwise  available. 
nrrERiii  AFPomTifxirTS 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  If  one  or  more  officers  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
have  not  entered  upon  office  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  designate  any  officer  who  was  appoint- 
ed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  was  such  an  officer  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
to  act  in  the  office  untU  it  is  filled  as  provid- 
ed by  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  in  an  office  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this  Act  for 
such  office. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROFRIATIOltS 

Sbc.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  part  C  of  title  I).  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

Sbctioh  by  Sbctioh  Amaltsis 
economic    (x)iipetitivenes8,    international 

trade.  and  technologt  development  act 

OF  1987 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  as 
an  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology, to  establish  within  that  Department 
the  Advanced  Civilian  Technology  Agency, 
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to  establish  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTBfENT  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  TECHNOLOGT 

PART  A— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101— Findings 
The  globalisation  of  the  world  market- 
place and  the  Increasing  competitive  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.  economy  have  necessitated 
that  the  expansion  of  U.8.  trade  through 
accresslve  prcnnotlon  and  markeUng  of 
American  goods  and  services  and  the  accel- 
eration of  technology  development  and  ap- 
plication are  principal  national  goals.  Busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government  should  join  ef- 
forts to  develop  methods  and  policies  to 
achieve  these  goals.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  needs  a  cohesive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  restore  the  competitive 
edge  to  U.S.  industries  and  to  provide  appro- 
priate incentives  for  the  development  and 
application  of  advances  in  technology.  The 
present  organizational  structure  of  Govern- 
ment administration  of  international  trade 
and  technology  advancement  activities  is 
not  equipped  to  successfully  carry  out  the 
appropriate  role  of  govenment  in  this  area, 
and  reorganization  of  government  functions 
relating  to  these  fields— through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology,  an  Advanced  Civilian  Technolo- 
gy Agency,  and  a  United  States  Trade  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon— will  help  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems and  attain  the  goals  described  above 
and  therefore  improve  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

Sec.  102— Definitions 
This  section  outlines  definitions  of  person- 
nel, offices,  and  functions  created  below. 

PART  B— ESTASLISHMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  Ill— Establishment  of  Department 
There  is  established  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology. 

Sec  112— Principal  Officera 
There  will  be  a  Secretary  and  a  Deputy 
Secretary,  who  shall  act  for  the  Secretary  as 
needed. 

Sec.  113— Functions  of  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  shall  seek  and  promote  cur- 
rent and  new  opportunities  for  American 
products  and  services  in  the  world  market- 
place and  assist  n.S.  businesses  in  develop- 
ing export  markets.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
promote  and  facilitate  the  development  and 
application  of  new  technologies  in  order  to 
provide  new  products  for  the  marketplace 
and  new  processes  to  Improve  the  productiv- 
ity and  quality  of  goods  and  services.  He  will 
support  State  governments  involved  in  at- 
tracting international  investment  and  in  ex- 
panding overseas  markets  for  goods  pro- 
duced in  those  states.  The  Secretary  will  be 
the  President's  primary  advisor  relating  to 
competitiveness  issues  and  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  policies  which  advance  the 
development  and  application  of  technology 
to  civilian  goods  and  services.  He  will  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  business,  labor, 
and  government  in  order  to  improve  the 
American  economy's  competitive  edge.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Feder- 
al Government's  role  In  encouiaclng  techno- 
logical innovation  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes  and  for  the  collection  and 
dissonlnation  of  Information  relating  to  the 
develomnent  and  use  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign technology. 


Sec  114— Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Industry 

There  shall  be  an  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  for  Industry  who 
shall  carry  out  all  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  the  Under  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs  and  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  except  for  those  directly  relat- 
ed to  managing  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Productivity, 
Technology  and  Innovation,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Administration,  ^athln  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Industry 
shall  be  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Economist 
and  the  Office  of  Strategic  Resources,  both 
of  which  wiU  carry  out  the  functions  previ- 
ously performed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce by  the  Office  of  the  same  name. 

Reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  In- 
dustry will  be  the  following  offices;  the 
Office  of  Economic  Analysis,  the  Office  of 
Trade  Development  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Development,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Agency.  These  offices  will  perform 
those  functions  which  were  previously  per- 
formed by  their  predecessors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Sec.  115— Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Technology 

There  shall  be  an  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  for  Technology  who 
shall  carry  out  all  functions  previously  car- 
ried out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Productivity.  Technology,  and  In- 
novation and  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  directly  re- 
lating to  managing  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Productivi- 
ty, Technology,  and  Innovation.  Reporting 
to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Technology  will 
be  the  following  offices,  which  retain  their 
functions  from  the  former  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office;  and 
the  Office  of  Commimlcatlons  and  Informa- 
tion. In  addition,  two  new  offices  are  cre- 
ated: (1)  the  Office  of  Technology  Informa- 
tion, which,  in  turn,  will  include  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Information  Service  from  the 
former  Department  of  Commerce;  and  (11) 
the  Advanced  Civilian  Technology  Agency 
(ACTA)  described  below  in  Part  C. 

Sec  116— Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration 

The  Department  will  Include  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Travel  and  Tourism,  who  will  be  the  head  of 
the  United  SUtes  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administration  will  per- 
form the  duties  and  functions  of  its  prede- 
cessor at  the  former  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sec.  117— National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 

The  Department  will  include  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Industry  and  Technology  for 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  who  will  be  the 
head  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  The  Administration 
will  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  its 
predecessors  at  the  former  Department  of 
Commerce.  There  will  also  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 


Sec  lis— Additional  Offices 
There  will  be  two  addlU<Mial  Assistant  See- 
retaries  who  will  act  upon  specific  liwtrue- 
tions  from  the  Secretary.  A  GenmJ  Coun- 
sel will  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  Department  and  there 
wUl  be  an  Inspector  OeneraL 

PART  C— ADVANCED  dVIUAN  TBCBNOLOGT 


Sec.  121— Establishment  of  Agency 
The      Advanced     Civilian     Technology 
Agency  (ACTTA)  is  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator. 

Sec.  122— Functions  of  Agency 
The  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Technology  and  the  Administrator 
of  ACTA,  shall  be  responsible  for  promoting 
and  assisting  in  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  advanced  technological  capabilities 
to  civilian  goods  and  servioes;  contributing 
to  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  by  sup- 
porting research  by  businesses  and  academic 
institutions  to  advance  civilian  technological 
developments  and  to  facilitate  their  oam- 
merdalization;  assisting  industrial  concerns 
in  accelerating  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  advanced  technologtes; 
and  awarding  grants  and  entering  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  to  fund 
the  research  described  above. 

The  Administrator  of  ACTA  will  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Agency  with  those 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  Involved  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, including  the  heads  of  Federal  lab- 
oratories; and  utilize  the  expertise  and  abili- 
ties of  private  business  concerns  and  re- 
search and  development  organizations. 

Sec.  123— National  Advanced  cnvilian 
Technology  Advisory  Board 
There  will  be  in  the  Agency  the  National 
Advanced  Crivillan  Technology  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  will  provide  advice  to  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  the  overall 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Agency.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  21  mon- 
bers  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  At  least  14 
memt>ers  are  to  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  various  sectors  of  United  States  indus- 
tries, and  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  serve  as  ex  officio  Board  members. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  representatives  of  academic  institutions, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  non-profit 
private  organizations.  Board  members  will 
serve  for  three-year  terms,  with  one-third  of 
the  membership  changing  every  year.  The 
Board  members  will  elect  a  Chairman,  with 
1 1  members  constituting  a  quorum. 

Sec.  124— Grants.  Contracts,  and 
Cooperative  Agreements 
The  Administrator  will  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  research  and  development  orga- 
nizations in  order  to  support  long-term 
projects  for  research  and  applications  there- 
of concerning  the  development  of  new  or  ad- 
vaiKxd  technology  of  significant  value  to 
the  civilian  sector  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy and  concerning  the  commercial  adap- 
tion of  such  technology.  Funding  will  be 
provided  for  projects  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  conducted.  In  order  to  receive  f  nd- 
ing  a  research  and  development  orgaiiiz.i- 
tion  must  demonstrate  significant  and  sub- 
stantial experience  in  technology  ievelop- 
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ment  uxl  manacement  In  the  areas  in 
irtileb  the  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
acieement  i>  made,  llie  Administrator  wiU 
deUfmlne  the  Federal  share  of  the  cosU  of 
fn«-t«  project,  and  each  grant,  contract,  or 
eoopenthre  agreement  shall  contain  provi- 
ataw  to  enable  the  UjS.  to  recover  all  or 
part  of  the  funds  provided  If  the  project  re- 
■nlta  In  kmc-term  profits. 
Sec  139  Autbortaatlon  of  Appropriations 
ruwto  are  appropriated  for  ACTA  in  the 
foUowing  manner  $80M  for  FT  88:  $1«0M 
for  FT  89:  and  $3401C  for  FT  90. 

ract  D— laAUvns  to  thk  nxPAHncKirr 
Sec.  131  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce 
Sxoept  for  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  303.  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commetoe  and  aU  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Technology. 
PAST  a— AlamiisTHATiva  raovisioifs 
Sec.  141-153 
This  section  describes  the  administrative 
authority  for  the  Secretary. 

pact  r— coKPoaioMG  pbovisions 
Sec  161-162 
This     section     outlines     the     necessary 
amoMlmenU  and  repeals  to  existing  laws  to 
make  them  conform  with  the  changes  en- 
gendered by  this  Act  

TTTUB  n— UNITED  STATES  TRADE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  301  RedesignaUon 

The  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 

Repieaentattve  (USTR)  is  redesigiuited  as 

the   United   SUtes   Trade   Administration 

(U8TA).  Deputy  Trade  RepresenUtives  are 

redesignated  as  Deputy  Trade  Admlnistra- 

toia.    AU    references    to    USTR    will    be 

changed  to  USTA. 

Sec  303  Transfer  of  Functions  from  the 

Department  of  Commerce 
Transferred  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Administra- 
tion are  all  functions  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  all  functions  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Trade  which  relate  directly  to  managing  the 
oiffloe  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
natl<yna1  Econranlc  Policy;  aU  functions  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  Administration:  and  all  functions  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
nadooal  Trade  which  relate  dlrecUy  to  man- 
aging the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Trade  Administration. 
Sec  303  Additional  Deputy  United  SUtes 

Trade  Administration 
In  addition  to  the  Deputy  Trade  Adminis- 
tnJUan  designated  in  Section  201  there  shall 
be  two  Deputy  Trade  Administrators.  One 
wQl  be  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for 
EwnK>f«««^  Policy,  and  carry  out  all  functions 
traiwferred  above  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic 
PoUer.  the  other  shall  be  the  Deputy  Trade 
Administiator  for  Trade  Programs,  and 
shall  carry  out  all  functions  transferred 
above  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
fOT  Trade  Administration.  Two  of  the 
Deputy  Trade  Administrators  transferred  in 
Section  201  will  be  designated  as  foUows: 
one  as  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator  for 
Trade  Policy  and  Negotiation:  the  other 
fHmn  be  the  Deputy  Trade  Administrator 
f or  Managemoit 
Sec  304  Functions  of  the  Administrator 
The  functions  and  duties  of  the  UJS. 
Trade  Administrator  are  as  follows:  primary 
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responsibility  for  developing  and  coordinat- 
ing VS.  international  trade  policy:  serving 
as  the  principal  advisor  to  the  President  on 
international  trade  poUcy  and  the  Impact  of 
other  policies  of  the  government  on  interna- 
tional trade:  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct and  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  international  trade  negotiations: 
to  issue  and  coordinate  policy  guidance  to 
departments  and  agencies  on  basic  issues  of 
policy  and  interpretation  of  international 
trade  functions:  acting  as  the  principal 
spolLesman  for  the  President  on  internation- 
al trade;  and  acting  as  senior  representative 
or  member  of  trade  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  takes  a 
part. 

Sec.  205  Technical  Amendments 

This   section   outlines   technical   amend- 
ments changing  the  titles  of  personnel  from 
"Representative"  to  "Administrator". 
TITLE  III— TRANSITIONAL,  SAVINGS. 
AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301-307 

This  title  generally  outlines  provisions 
concerning  personnel  transfers,  incidental 
transfers,  and  other  technical  elements  as- 
sociated with  the  transfers  created  by  this 
Act. 

TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec  401  Effective  Date 

This  section  describes  that  this  act  shall 
take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  It  provides  for  planning 
for  the  transition  to  begin  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Sec.  403  Interim  Appointments 

This  section  provides  for  interim  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  date  of  enactment 
if  permanent  appointments  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

Sec.  403  Authorization  of  Appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  Part 
C  of  Title  I).  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shtJl  be  available  until  expend- 
ed.*   

By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  1234.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  eligibil- 
ity of  ceirtain  individuals  for  benefici- 
ary travel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VXTKRANS  BKNEnCIAKY  TRAVEL  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
travel  compensation  benefits  for  veter- 
ans who  need  medical  services.  This 
measure  is  needed  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion created  by  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regulations  that  severely  re- 
strict the  ability  of  many  veterans  to 
travel  to  and  from  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Prior  to  this  year,  a  discretionary  re- 
imbursement system  was  in  place, 
whereby  each  VA  medical  care  facility 
made  its  own  determinations  about  eli- 
gibility. This  system  was  replaced  by 
new  VA  regulations,  which  tools  effect 
on  iUiril  13,  1987.  Under  these  new 
rules,  compensation  is  now  limited  to 
travel  that  involves  the  use  of  special 
vehicles  such  as  wheelchair  vans  and 


ambulances,  travel  in  conjunction  with 
compensation  and  pension  examina- 
tions, and  trips  to  VA  medical  facilities 
beyond  a  100-mile  radius. 

The  problem  is  that  the  VA's  new 
regulations  have  eliminated  too  many 
veterans  from  eligibility.  A  large 
number  of  needy  veterans  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  taking  advantage  of  these 
travel  benefits.  Por  example,  a  provi- 
sion eliminating  compensation  for 
those  who  live  within  a  100-mile  radius 
of  veterans  health  care  facilities  effec- 
tively excludes  all  Rhode  Island  veter- 
ans who  travel  to  such  facilities  by  car 
or  public  transportation.  Many  veter- 
ans depend  entirely  on  this  program  to 
obtain  necessary  medical  care.  With- 
out it,  they  often  fail  to  receive  care 
until  their  conditions  become  acute.  In 
fact.  In  Rhode  Island  where  500  outpa- 
tients per  day  are  treated  at  the  Davis 
Park  medical  facUity,  administrators 
report  that  5  percent  of  the  hospital's 
clientele  have  been  unable  to  travel  to 
the  hospital  for  their  appointments 
since  the  new  regulations  became 
final.  That  means  that  every  day 
many  veterans  in  Rhode  Island— and 
undoubtedly  across  the  Nation— are 
missing  medical  care  that  could  be  cru- 
cial to  their  health.  As  we  all  know, 
preventive  health  care  is  essential  to 
keeping  overall  health  care  costs 
down. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  we  must  do 
more  than  repeal  the  VA's  new  regula- 
tions. We  must  take  a  statutory  ap- 
proach in  order  to  solve  this  problem 
permanently.  My  bill  establishes  a  uni- 
form system  to  ensure  that  compensa- 
tion will  be  available  to  the  veterans 
who  need  assistance  with  their  trans- 
IKjrtation  to  and  from  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities.    It    would    standardize    the 
system  throughout  the  coimtry,  re- 
storing travel  compensation  to:  All  vet- 
erans for  treatment  of  their  service- 
cormected  disabilities;  service-cormect- 
ed  veterans  who  are  disabled  50  per- 
cent or  more,  for  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ability; veterans  who  receive  a  VA  pen- 
sion; low-income  veterans  who  do  not 
have  an  armual  income  exceeding  the 
Twavimiim  annual  amount  of  a  VA  pen- 
sion; veterans  needing  special  trans- 
portation, such  as  an  ambulance  or 
wheelchair   van,   who   cannot   afford 
such   transportation;   and   any   other 
person  determined  by  the  VA  to  be 
unable  to   afford  transportation,   or 
who  for  other  reasons  should  be  pro- 
vided transportation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Beneficiary 
Travel  Program  is  to  assist  veterans 
vrith  special  needs  in  obtaining  medi- 
cal care.  I  believe  that  the  specifica- 
tions of  my  legislation  vdU  ensure  that 
low-income  and  disabled  veterans  who 
most  need  our  help  will  benefit  from 
this  program. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  this  measure  will  result  in 
expenditiu-es  of  about  $40  million  an- 


nually above  what  CBO  analsrsts  an- 
ticipate will  be  the  costs  under  the 
new  regulations.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
represents  a  savings  of  about  $25  mil- 
lion aimually  over  the  original  system. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  savings  that  will  be  achieved  by 
ensuring  accessible  preventive  care 
and  injecting  a  new  efficiency  into  the 
travel  compensation  system.  The 
budget  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  appear  to  include 
sufficient  funds  for  veterans  programs 
to  ensure  that  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  jeopardize  care.  In  any 
case,  we  should  make  it  a  priority  to 
find  the  money  to  fund  this  crucial 
program.  Providing  for  the  health  care 
of  our  Nation's  disabled  and  low- 
income  veterans  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  made  a 
commitment  to  our  veterans,  now  we 
must  honor  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  have 
launched  a  transportation  program  in 
an  admirable  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  created  by  the  VA's  regulations.  I 
commend  them  for  their  willingness  to 
take  on  this  responsibility.  Neverthe- 
less, the  DAV  in  Rhode  Island  current- 
ly has  only  one  van  at  its  disposal  with 
which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  500 
veterans  who  seek  care  at  the  Davis 
Park  ambulatory  care  unit  every  day. 
Members  of  the  DAV  have  likened  the 
situation  to  applying  a  bandaid  to  a 
mortal  wound.  We  are  abdicating  our 
responsibility  to  our  veterans  if  we 
leave  volunteer  groups  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
transporting  veterans  to  VA  facilities. 
Their  cooperation  in  conjimction  with 
this  act  will  be  essential  to  providing 
travel  assistance  to  all  veterans  who 
need  it,  but  we  carmot  allow  them  to 
operate  in  a  vacuum. 

Our  Nation's  veteran  population  is 
at  a  critical  jimcture.  This  year,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  World  War  II 
veterans  are  turning  65.  As  the  ranks 
of  elderly  veterans  grow  rapidly,  the 
implications  for  our  veterans'  health 
care  are  clear.  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  more  elderly,  disabled  and 
low-income  veterans  than  ever  before 
will  be  turning  to  this  system  for  badly 
needed  care,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  their  needs.  Obviously,  this  is 
the  wrong  time  to  turn  our  backs  on 
these  veterans  and  curtail  their  health 
benefits.  Failure  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  an  ominous  indication  of 
how  we  plan  to  care  for  our  growing 
elderly  population  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly those  who  most  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R. 
2327,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Solouon  and  Mr. 
MoNTGOKERY.  That  measure  has  the 
bipartisan  support  of  170  cosponsors 
at  present.  A  number  of  veterans'  or- 
ganizations are  also  behind  this  meas- 
ure. 


Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  benefici- 
ary travel  situation,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  other  body, 
and  put  this  legislation  on  a  fast  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1234 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Beneficiary  Travel  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  BENEnCIARY 
TRAVEL  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Ektitlement.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 111  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligi- 
ble claimant  or  beneficiary". 

(b)  Beheticiaries.— Such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f ):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

"(bKl)  The  following  persons  are  entitled 
to  payment  under  this  section: 

"(A)  A  veteran  traveling  in  connection 
with  treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

"(B)  A  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  50  percent  or  more  for 
any  disability. 

"(C)  A  veteran  receiving  or  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pension  under  section  521  of  this  title 
for  any  disability. 

"(D)  A  veteran  whose  annual  income  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  503  of 
this  title)  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pension  which  would  be  pay- 
able to  such  veteran  if  such  veteran  were  el- 
igible for  pension  under  section  521  of  this 
title  for  any  disability. 

"(E)  A  veteran  for  whom  ambulance 
transportation,  wheelchair  van  transporta- 
tion, or  other  special  mode  of  transporta- 
tion is  medically  indicated  and  an  adminis- 
trative determination  is  made  that  the  vet- 
eran is  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  for  any  disability. 

"(F)  A  veteran  who  is  determined  (under 
regulations  pre8crit>ed  by  the  Administra- 
tor) to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  travel  for  which  payment  under  this 
section  is  claimed  for  any  disability. 

"(G)  Such  other  persons  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  by  regulation. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  payments  for 
travel  shall  t>e  made  under  this  section  are 
those  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  effect  on  July  1,  1986 
(38  CFR  17.100,  17.102.) 

"(3)  Payment  may  not  be  provided  to  a 
person  under  this  section— 

"(A)  to  reimburse  for  the  cost  of  travel  by 
privately  owned  vehicle  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  such  travel  by  public 
transportation  is  not  reasonably  accessible 
or  would  be  medically  inadvisable:  or 

"(B)  in  excess  of  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  person  (as  certified  in  writ- 
ing by  such  person).". 


(c)  CoHroRMmc  Amnnamns.— Subacetlon 
(f)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3KC)  of 
this  subsection,  and.  in  any  event,  immedi- 
ately following  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  not  less  often  than  «nniiBiiy 
thereafter,  and"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2KC)  of  this  subsection  and,  in 
any  event,  not  less  often  than  ■rmn^py 
and,": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  striking  out  "paragraph 
(3Kc)"  in  that  paragraph  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therefore  "paragraph  (2XC).". 

(d)  Clerical  AKERDiKirTS.— Subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a) 
hereof:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "actual"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Actual":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "the 
expense"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
expense". 

(e)  EiTBCTivB  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  ex[>enses  incurred  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr  BYRD' 
S.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  that 
the  term  of  service  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  be  7  years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

SETTUfG  term  OF  SERVICE  OP  THE  DIRKCTOR  OT 
CENTRAL  nrtELLICEIICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  set  fixed  terms 
for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
The*  CIA's  involvement  in  the  Iran 
arms-for-hostages  deal,  evidence  that 
has  emerged  in  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings that  former  CIA  Director  Casey 
was  far  more  deeply  involved  than 
originally  thought  in  helping  the  Con- 
tras  get  military  supplies,  and  the  (Min- 
troversial  nomination  of  Robert  Gates 
as  CIA  Director  earlier  this  year  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  a 
degree  of  independence  to  the  two  top 
people  at  the  CIA. 

This  legislation  sets  fixed  terms  of  7 
years  for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  Di- 
rector may  not  serve  more  than  one  7- 
year  term.  The  legislation  also  stipu- 
lates that  the  two  positions  shall  not 
be  occupied  simultaneously  by  individ- 
uals who  were  employed  by  the  CIA  at 
any  time  in  the  7  years  prior  to  their 
nomination. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  in  part  in  response 
to    revelations    about    CIA    excesses. 
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there  were  a  number  of  bills  and  rec- 
ommendatkHU  to  set  a  fixed  torm  for 
the  DirectOT  of  Central  Intelligoice. 
but  none  of  than  became  law.  Con- 
grees  has  continued  to  struggle  with 
the  ionie  of  the  CIA's  aooountabillty 
on  covert  (derations.  I  do  not  take 
iMue  with  the  need  of  any  administra- 
tko— ReinibUean  or  Donocratic— to 
eoUate  intelligence  and  conduct  covert 
operations  when  necessary. 

The  CIA's  role  in  this  administra- 
tlon's  assistance  to  the  Contra  rebels 
in  Nicaragua,  however,  suggests  that 
pohape  it  would  be  wise  to  ensure 
%yim!t  the  Director  of  Central  Intelll- 
gotioc.  and  his  Deputy,  have  a  degree 
of  Independence  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  agency  to  resist  pres- 
sure to  engage  in  questionable  or  ille- 
gal acttvltlea.  A»  well,  reports  that  in- 
teUigenoe  studies  woe  tailored  to  sup- 
port desired  administration  conclu- 
sions on  Soviet  designs  on  Iran,  which 
ai>parently  provided  intellectual  Justi- 
fication for  the  Iran  arms-for-hostages 
deals,  suggest  that  the  CIA  needs  pro- 
tection from  political  pressure  to 
ensure  that  its  intelligence  analysis  Is 
unbiased. 

A  number  of  important  executive 
branch  officials  serve  fixed  terms:  The 
FBI  Director  serves  a  single  10-year 
term;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Bfanagement  serves  for  4 
years;  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  serves  for  4  years.  It  is 
time  for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Coitral  Intelligence  to  be 
added  to  this  list. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rnoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

&1235 
Be  U  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
RepmentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  auemhled.  That  (a), 
Mctlon  103(s)  of  the  NsUonal  Security  Act 
of  1947  (M  Xi&.C.  403(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(2)  by  strikins  out  the  proviso  and  the 
cokm  immediately  preceding  such  provision 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
■erttnc  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  at  no  time  shall  the 
two  positions  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Dfrector  be  occupied  simultaneously  by— 

"(A)  commialoDed  officers  of  the  armed 
aervloes.  whether  In  an  active  or  retired 
f^^^M  or 

"(B)  individuals  who  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  Agency  for  any  period  of  time  during 
the  seven-year  period  immediately  preced- 
ing tbe  date  on  which  they  are  nominated 
by  tbe  President  for  such  positions.";  and 

(3)  by  a4ldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(SKA)  The  tarn  of  service  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  7  years. 
The  Director  may  not  serve  more  than  one 
aeven-year  term. 

"(B)  The  tenn  of  service  of  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intdllgence  siiall  be  7 
years,  except  that,  in  tbe  absence  or  diaabO- 


ity  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  Deputy  Director  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  an  individual  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector.". 

(bKl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (aXS).  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Ontral  Intelligence.  shaU  apply  to 
the  service  of  the  first  Director  appointed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(aX3).  insofar  as  it  reUtes  to  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  stiaU  apply  to 
the  service  of  the  first  Deputy  Director  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
<aK2)  shall  apply  with  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  or  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


By  B4r.  INOUYE: 
S.  1236.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  housing 
relocation  imder  the  Navajo-Hopl  Re- 
location Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

RXAUTHORIZATIOIf  OF  HOUSIMG  KKLOCATIOR 

tnn«a  thk  mavajo-hopi  rklocatioh  proqram 

BIT.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  will  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
certain  programs  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation 
Commission  in  connection  with  its 
duties  outlined  by  Public  Law  93-531. 
These  authorizations  will  otherwise 
expire  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  annual 
authorization  for  housing  construction 
will  be  increased  from  $15  million  to 
$30  million  and,  if  appropriated,  will 
allow  completion  of  all  the  required 
housing  units  in  3  or  4  years. 

The  bill  also  would  increase  the 
amount  available  to  pay  Incentive  bo- 
nuses to  those  who  have  voluntarily 
elected  to  relocate.  The  current  level 
of  $7.7  million  Is  increased  by  $5.3  mil- 
lion to  $13  million.  This  will  allow  the 
Commission  to  make  bonus  payments 
to  about  1,500  applicants  over  and 
above  the  1,100  who  have  already  been 
pai(L 

The  matching  requirement  for  the 
Commission's  discretionary  account 
has  been  deleted.  Since  most  of  the 
matching  now  <M)mes  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  burden  of  meeting 
the  matching  requirement  and  still 
getting  the  required  range  develop- 
ment and  infrastructure  In  place  Is 
nearly  Impossible  to  meet.  By  elimi- 
nating the  matching  requirement,  the 
Commission  will  be  able  to  use 
amoimts  In  the  discretionary  fund 
that  are  needed  for  program  purposes. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  designate  Morgan 
and  Lawrence  Coimties  in  Alabama  as 
a  single  metropolitan  statistical  area: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

DKSIGMATIOII  OP  A  SIHOLX  KKTROPOUTAH 
STATISnCAI.  AREA 

•  Bfr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  I  am  introducing  addresses  a  prob- 


lem of  concern  for  two  counties  in  Ala- 
bama with  respect  to  obtaining  their 
metropolitan  statistical  area  [MSA] 
designation.  My  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  Alabama's  senior  Senator 
HowxLL  Hxruii,  would  allow  the  coun- 
ties of  Morgan  and  Lawrence  in  Ala- 
bama to  be  considered  for  designation 
as  a  single  metropolitan  statistical 
area  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  COMB]  with- 
out regard  to  the  portion  of  the  Bank- 
head  National  Forest  within  Lawrence 
Coimty. 

The  existing  MSA  definition  permits 
urbanized  areas  which  have  a  (%ntral 
city  of  25,000  or  more  persons,  and 
which  are  located  in  a  county  of  less 
than  100,000  persons  to  be  designated 
as  an  MSA  if  an  adjacent  county  quali- 
fies on  the  basis  of  certain  standards 
of  population  density  and  workers 
commuting. 

The  only  criterion  preventing  the 
Decatur  area  from  re<«lvlng  the  desig- 
nation is  the  fact  that  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty's 1980  population  density— 43  per- 
sons per  square  mile — falls  short  of 
OMB's  threshold  of  SO  persons  per 
square  mile.  Lawrence  Coimty  would 
easily  meet  OMB's  population  density 
requirement  of  50  persons  per  square 
mile  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  embodies 
over  one-fifth  of  the  county's  total 
l&jid  &r6&* 

Research  has  shown  conclusively 
that  Decatur,  AL,  is  the  only  nonmet- 
ropolitan  area  in  the  Nation  which  has 
been  deprived  of  the  MSA  designation 
be<»use  of  OMB's  requirements  that 
national  forest  properties  be  Included 
In  the  population  density  formula. 

I  believe  in  view  of  the  unusual 
nature  of  this  situation,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  technicality  Is  the 
only  criterion  preventing  OMB  from 
designating  Morgan  and  Lawrence 
Counties  as  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  with  Decatur  as  the  central  city, 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  for 
OMB  to  recalculate  Lawrence  Coim- 
ty's  population  density,  excluding  the 
national  forest  portion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>.  as  follows: 

S.  1237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
counties  of  Morgan  and  Lawrence  in  Ala- 
bama shall  be  considered  for  designation  as 
a  single  metropolitan  sUtistical  area  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  without  regard  to  the  portion  of  the 
BanlOiead  National  Forest  located  witliin 
Ijawrence  County.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Moyothah. 
Mi.  Roth,  and  Mr.  SmoH): 


S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  service  and  contributions  of 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

OOMMXIf  ORATIHO  THX  ACCOMPUSHlIXirTS  OP 
THE  ROHOEABLB  WILBUR  J.  OOHXII 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mi.  President,  on 
Sunday,  this  country  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  Influential 
public  servants  of  the  20th  century.  In 
Korea  to  speak  at  a  symposium  and 
share  his  expertise  in  the  area  of 
aging  and  welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen  died 
in  his  sleep. 

Mr.  Cohen  had  a  long  and  illustrious 
career  of  service  to  his  country.  As  a 
young  man.  he  came  to  Washington 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  assisted  In  drafting  the  landmark 
Social  Security  Act.  Mr.  Cohen  worked 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter, 
rising  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Research  and  Statistics  and  becoming 
an  acknowledged  expert  In  the  area  of 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  Cohen  left  Government  in  the 
1950's  for  academia.  but  he  returned 
in  1961  to  serve  President  Kennedy  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation.  During  his  tenure  in  that 
position,  he  helped  guide  to  enactment 
important  legislation  in  the  areas  of 
Social  Security,  civil  rights,  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  and  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  also  the  principal  architect  of  the 
important  Medlcare/Medlcaid  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  He  wound  up  his  distin- 
guished career  in  Government  by  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

After  leaving  Government,  Mr. 
Cohen  returned  to  the  academic  world 
and,  most  recently,  served  as  a  profes- 
sor in  my  home  State  of  Texas  at  the 
LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

As  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
field  of  health  and  social  welfare.  Mr. 
Cohen  testified  often  Ijefore  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  allowing  us  to  liene- 
fit  from  his  insight  and  years  of  expe- 
rience. His  advice  and  expertise  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  lengthy  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Cohen,  and  I  offer  my 
condolences  to  his  lovely  wife,  Eloise, 
and  his  three  sons.  Christopher. 
Bruce,  and  Stuart. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  with  a  mixture 
of  sorrow  and  pride.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  United  States  lost  a  great 
American  on  Sunday  with  the  passing 
of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

I  am  proud  that  I  knew  Wilbur 
whose  intelligen(%,  compassion,  and 
record  of  public  service  are  surpassed 
by  few.  Wilbur's  contributions  to  this 
Nation  enable  millions  of  Americans 


to  lead  lives  of  dignity.  Wilbur  honed 
and  expanded  the  Social  Security 
system,  providing  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled and  to  farm  workers.  He  served 
the  country  as  Secretary  of  HEW  in 
the  Johnson  administration. 

In  recent  years,  Wilbur  taught  stu- 
dents at  the  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson 
School  of  Government  how  to  be  ef- 
fective leaders  and  good  policymakers. 
His  years  of  experience  qualified  him 
to  be  among  the  best  teachers  of 
policy.  Wilbur's  work  in  the  academic 
world  was  extensive;  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  UCLA  as 
well. 

Our  country  Is  richer  because 
WUbur  Cohen  had  a  vision  of  financial 
seciuity  for  all.  Wilbur  imrelentingly 
pursued  what  he  knew  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public.  His  dedication 
to  public  service  is  an  example  to  all. 
Wilbur  brought  integrity  to  every  posi- 
tion he  held. 

Wilbur  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
EHolse,  and  three  sons.  Christopher. 
Bruce,  and  Stuart.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  worldng  closely  with  Chris 
Cohen.  He  is  active  in  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic politics  and  his  counsel  is  in- 
valuable to  me.  My  condolences  go  out 
to  Chris  and  the  entire  family.  They 
have  lost  a  loving  husband  and  father 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  and 
loyal  citizen.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Due  to  a  mechanical  malfimction, 
the  listing  of  cosponsors  for  Tuesday. 
May  19.  1987.  was  not  available.  This 
listing  will  appear  in  the  Record  of 
May  20,  1987.  just  before  the  listing  of 
cosponsors  for  May  20, 1987. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 59— RECOGNITION  OF 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HARLEM  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing (»nciuTent  resolution;   which 
was   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center  was 
fotmded  in  1887  to  serve  the  Harlem  com- 
munity; 

Whereas  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center  tias 
been  faithful  to  its  founding  purpose  and 
has  rendered  service  to  the  community  for 
one  hundred  years; 

Whereas  no  patient  lias  ever  been  turned 
away  from  tbe  Harlem  Hospital  Ceater,  re- 
gardless of  ability  to  pay; 

Whereas  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center  has 
l>een  true  to  its  credo  to  provide  optimal 
medical  care  to  every  patient  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  in  serving  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  every  ethnic  group  in  the 
city; 


Whereas  the  Harlem  Hospital  Oento'  has 
kept  pace  with  its  changing,  growing  com- 
munity by  Increasing  its  capacity  from  M 
beds  at  its  inception  to  today's  capacity  of 
678  beds;  and 

Whereas  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center  has 
reached  beyond  the  borders  of  this  commu- 
nity to  serve  the  world  by  training  more  Af- 
rican and  Caribl>ean  doctors  and  nuTMa 
than  any  hospital  in  the  nation,  individuals 
who  have  left  the  hospital  to  assume  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  health  care  in  their 
native  lands:  Now,  therefore,  tte  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentalives  concurringj.  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Harlem  Hos- 
pital Center  be  recognized  and  commended 
for  one  hundred  years  of  service  to  tbe  com- 
munity, the  Nation  and  other  countries  and 
for  its  dedication  to  providing  quality  caie 
to  all  people. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution honoring  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Harlem  Hospital  Center.  The  distin- 
guished representative  from  Harlem. 
Mr.  Rahgel,  Introduced  an  Identical 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  13,  1987. 

When  Harlem  Hospital  Center 
opened  in  1887,  it  had  Just  54  beds, 
small  by  today's  standards,  but  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Harlem.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  to  a  capacity  of  678  beds 
in  which  over  20,000  patients  are  treat- 
ed each  year.  In  addition  to  those  that 
are  admitted  for  overnight  treatment. 
Harlem  Hospital  treats  620.000  outpa- 
tients per  year.  92.000  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis. 

These  statistics  are  Indeed  Impres- 
sive; but  Harlem  Hospital  is  more  than 
just  a  large  institution.  I  have  seen  its 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel treating  infants  with  AIDS. 
These  are  the  children  of  mothers 
who  have  acquired  the  disease,  typical- 
ly through  hsrpodermic  needles  and 
drug  use.  They  are  bom  in  hospitals 
like  Harlem  Hospital  and  subsequently 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  As  a  con- 
sequence, such  hospitals  are  the 
babies'  only  shelter— these  doctors  and 
nurses  their  only  source  of  care  and 
affection.  The  dedication  and  devotion 
of  such  Individuals  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. I  have  seen  them  in  action; 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
worlL 

Harlem  Hospital  has  spent  the  last 
century  caring  for  people,  often  with 
no  compensation  whatsoever.  It  has 
endiu«d  the  most  devastating  of 
health  care  crises  and  will  need  much 
support  In  the  coming  years  If  It  is  to 
continue  providing  services  to  the 
people  of  Harlem.  By  passing  this  res- 
olution, we  send  a  message  to  this  inr 
stltutlon  and  the  dedicated  individuals 
who  woiit  there  that  we  do  support 
them  and  appreciate  all  they  have 
done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 
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SENATE     RBBOLUnON     21«— AU- 

THORIZINO    REPRESENTATION 

BT  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COX7N- 

SEL 

Ifr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dou)  gubmltted  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion; which  wms  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

a  Ra.  316 

Wbeicai.  in  tbe  caae  of  Baneila  v.  Kenne- 
dy, CtvQ  AeUon  No.  3367-<7,  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
the  p»»«"t<w  bas  named  Senator  Kennedy  as 
tbe  defendant: 

Wheieas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a}  and 
704(aXl)  of  the  Ethics  in  QoTemment  Act 
of  19T8.  3  UJS.C.  liSSSMa)  and  288c(aKl) 
(IMS),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  Members  of  tbe  Senate  In  civil  ac- 
tk^if  i«latinc  to  their  official  responsibil- 
Itiec  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JUHdved.  That  the  Senate  Lesal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Kennedy  in 
tbe  case  of  BantUa  v.  JTennedy. 
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AMENDICENTS  SUBMITTED 


mOHER  EDUCATION  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 


BYRD  (FOR  PELL  AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  198 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Pkll,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  STArroRD,  Bftr.  MsrzEirBAUic. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Matsuhaga.  Infr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  THxnutoifi).  Mr.  SncoH.  ISi. 
WncBKa.  Ms.  MnnjLSKi.  Mr.  Kernx- 
DT.  and  Btr.  Quatue)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1846)  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

BBCnON  1.  SHOBT  TTfLK:  BEFERENCE. 

(a)  Shokt  TrrLL— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987". 

(b)  RmuMcx.— References  in  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are  references  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  IMS. 

8K.  X.  INSTnvnONAL  AID. 

(a)  TiCHincAL  Provisiohs.— Title  m  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  311(bXl),  by  striking  out 
"section  358(aKl)"  and  inserting  "section 
SMKaKl)"' 

(3)  in  section  313(bHl)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "which"  before  "is"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D): 

(B)  by  inserting  "which"  before  "has"  in 
subparagraph  (E):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "which"  before  "meets" 
in  subparagraph  (F): 

(3)  in  section  313(bX3),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  <C). 
and  (D)": 

(4)  in  aectloo  S13(bX5).  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)": 

(5)  in  section  313(cXl).  by  inserting  "in 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  tbe  fiscal 


year  for  which  the  determination  is  being 
made"  immediately  after  "Act"; 
(«)  In  section  312(cK3>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "preceding  fiscal  year." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  determi- 
nation is  being  made,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "second  preceding 
fiscal  year"; 

(7)  in  section  333(a).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 35«<aK2)"  and  Inserting  "section 
36(KaK3)"' 

(8)  in  siection  32S(a)<l).  by  striking  out 
"section  322"  and  inserting  "section  323"; 

(9)  in  section  326(a)(2).  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"except  that  the  Morehouse  School  of  Med- 
icine shall  receive  at  least  $3,000,000"; 

(10)  In  section  326(c),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 333"  and  Inserting  "section  332"; 

(11)  in  section  327(a),  by  strlldng  out 
"Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part"; 

(12)  In  section  332(f)(1),  by  inserting  "(or 
section  355)"  after  "part  A  or  B"; 

(13)  in  section  351(bK6).  by  striking  out 
"section  356"  and  Inserting  "section  357"; 

(14)  in  section  352(a)(2).  by  strildng  out 
"low-  and  middle-Income"  and  Inserting 
"low-income": 

(15)  in  section  352(b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment set  forth  in  section  312(bMlKE)  In  the 
case  of  an  institution  located  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation  or  a  substantial  popula- 
tion of  Indians,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  waiver  will  substantially  increase 
higher  education  opportunities  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  American  Indians."; 

(16)  in  section  355(a)  by  inserting  "or  part 
B  ■  immediately  after  "part  A"  each  place  it 
appears;  and 

(17)  in  section  355(b),  by  inserting  "part  A 
or"  immediately  before  "part  B"  each  place 
it  appears. 

(b)  Applicatioii  Rbvibw  Phooks.— Part  A 
of  tiUe  in  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"APPUCATIOH  REVIKW  PROCKSS 

"Sk:.  314.  (a)  Review  Pahel.— (1)  All  ap- 
plications submitted  under  part  A  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  shall  be  read  by 
a  panel  of  readers  composed  of  Individuals 
selected  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  in- 
clude outside  readers  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  Federal  CSovemment.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  no  individual  assigned 
under  this  section  to  review  any  application 
has  any  conflict  of  interest  with  regard  to 
that  application  which  might  Impair  the  Im- 
partiality with  which  that  Individual  con- 
ducts the  review  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  care  to  in- 
clude as  readers  representatives  of  histori- 
cally and  predominantly  Blacic  colleges.  His- 
panic institutions.  Native  American  colleges 
and  universities,  and  institutions  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  who  are  His- 
panic, Native  American,  Asian  American, 
and  Native  American  Pacific  Islander  (In- 
cluding Native  Hawaiians). 

"(3)  All  readers  selected  by  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  thorough  instruction  from  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  evaluation  process 
for  applications  sulnnitted  under  part  A,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  explanations  and  examples  of  the 
types  of  activities  referred  to  in  section 
311(b)  that  must  receive  special  consider- 
ation for  grants  awarded  under  part  A; 


"(B)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  quality  of  applica- 
tions submitted  under  part  A:  and 

"(C)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  to  determine  whether  a  grant  should 
be  awarded  for  a  project  under  part  A,  the 
amoiuit  of  any  such  grant,  and  the  duration 
of  any  such  grant. 

"(b)  RKcoimzifOATioNS  OP  Pamkl.— In 
awarding  grants  under  part  A,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  panel  established  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  NoTincyvTioH.— Not  later  than  Jime 
30  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify 
each  institution  of  higher  education  making 
an  application  under  part  A  of— 

"(1)  the  scores  given  the  applicant  by  the 
panel  pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(2)  tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  panel 
with  respect  to  such  application;  and 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  In  awarding  or  refusing  to  award 
a  grant  under  part  A  and  any  modifications, 
if  any,  in  the  recommendations  of  the  panel 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC  J.  PELL  GRANTS. 

(a)  Clarification  of  Reference.— Section 
411(gK2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  Inserting  "para- 
graph (1KB)". 

(b)  ElrcLUSiON  OF  Forced  Sale  Proceeds.- 
(1)  Section  411A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  ElJtCLDSioN  OF  Forced  Sale  Pro- 
ceeds.—In  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  program  under  this  subpart 
for  any  academic  year,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  family  income  any  proceeds  of 
a  sale  of  farm  or  business  assets  of  that 
family  If  such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary 
or  Involuntary  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or 
bankruptcy  or  an  involuntary  liquidation.". 

(2)  Section  411B(g)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(3)  Section  411C(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(4)  Section  411EKf)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(c)  Treatment  of  Excludable  Income.— (1) 
Sections  41lB(d)(l)(A).  411C(c)(l)(A),  and 
411U(cKl)(A)  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  ",  less  any  excluda- 
ble Income  (as  defined  in  section  411F(9))". 

(2)  Section  411B(iKl)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "other  than  amotmts 
earned  under  part  C  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  ". 
less  any  excludable  income  (as  defined  in 
section  41 1F(9))". 

(d)  Effective  Family  Income.— Section 
411B(d)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUiing  out  "and"  at  tbe  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "minus"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  "and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  following: 

"(C)  one-half  of  the  student's  total  veter- 
ans educational  benefits,  excluding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  contributory  benefits. 
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expected  to  be  received  during  the  award 
period,  minus". 

(e)     COHTRIBTmON    FkOM    SlUUaHl'S    AND 

Srousx's  Assets.— Section  411B(1)  of  tbe 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
exo^it  that  In  tbe  case  of  a  student  who  is  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  in  aooordanoe 
with  titie  m  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined In  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  sero". 

(f>  AasBaMXHT  of  OuatznoiiAaT 
I]icoMK.-<l)  Section  411B(fxl)  of  tbe  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Atamnmn  or  Discutiohakt 
IROOMS.— (1)  The  discretionary  income  that 
is  assessed  under  this  subsection  is  equal  to 
(A)  tbe  effective  family  income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsecticm  (d)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (e)).  If  such  discretionary 
income  is  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
Uoa  from  tbe  parents'  income  is  sero.". 

(2)  Section  411C(eKl)  of  tbe  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Assessment  of  Dugrxtiohabt 
Income.— <1)  Tbe  discretionary  income  that 
is  assessed  under  this  subsection  Is  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  family  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  If  such  discretionary 
income  is  a  negative  amoimt.  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
income  is  zero.". 

(3)  Section  411D(eKl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Assessment  of  I:>iscretionast 
Income.— (1)  The  discretionary  Income  that 
is  assessed  under  this  subsection  is  equal  to 
(A)  tbe  effective  family  income  (as  deter- 
mined imder  subsection  (c)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  If  such  discretionary 
income  is  a  negative  amount,  tbe  contribu- 
tion from  tbe  student's  (and  spouse's) 
income  is  aero.". 

(4)  Sections  411B(fX2).  411B(JX2). 
411C(eX2),  and  411D(eK2)  of  tbe  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "effective 
family  income"  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
text  thereof  and  inserting  "discretionary 
income". 

(5)  The  tables  in  sections  411B(fX3)  and 
411(^eK2)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  striifclng  out  "EfTectiTe  family  income" 
and  Inserting  "DiscreUonary  income";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "effective  family 
income"  and  inserting  "discretionary 
Income". 

(g)  Treatment  of  Dislocated  Workers 
AND  Displaced  Homemabxrs.— Sections 
411B(gXl),  411C(fKl),  and  411D(fX3)  of  tbe 
Act  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ",  except  that  In  the  case  of  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  In  accordance 
with  title  m  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shaU 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

(h)  Correction  of  References.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 411F(1KB)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (13)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(16)". 

(2)  Section  411C(fXSXB)  of  the  Act  is 
smended  by  striking  out  "the  calculation  of 
effective  family  Income  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "tbe 
assessment  of  discretionary  Income  under 
subsection  (e)". 


(i)  Tthtion  and  fees.— Section  411F(5XA) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "student's  tui- 
tion and  unlfonn  compulsory  fees"  and  In- 
serting "tuition  and  uniform  compulsory 
fees  nonnally  charged  a  full-time  student". 

(J)  Depeeueih  or  a  eiuiMi.— Sectloo 
411P(6)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
term  (A)  'dependent  of  the  student'  means 
tbe  student's  spouse,  the  student's  depend- 
ent children,  and  other  persons  who  live 
with  and  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
their  support  from  tbe  student  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  man  than  half  of  their  sup- 
port from  tbe  student  during  the  award 
year  and  (B)  tbe  term  'dependent  of  the 
parent'  means  the  parents  of  tbe  student, 
the  student,  any  of  tbe  student's  dependent 
children,  dependent  children  of  tbe  stu- 
dent's parents.  ttirtinHwy  those  children  who 
are  deemed  to  be  depen&eat  students  when 
applying  for  aid  under  this  tiUe,  and  other 
persons  who  live  with  and  receive  more  than 
one-half  of  their  support  from  tbe  parents 
and  will  continue  to  receive  more  than  half 
of  their  support  from  the  parents  during 
the  award  year.". 

(k)  Excludable  Income.— Section  411P(9) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"(B).  (C).  and  (D)"  and  inserting  "(B) 
through  (E)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagrapb  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  For  a  Native  American  Student,  tbe 
annual  adjusted  family  income  does  not  in- 
clude any  Income  and  assets  of  $2,000  or  leas 
per  Individual  payment  received  by  the  stu- 
dent (and  spouse)  and  student's  parents 
under  tbe  Per  Capita  Act  or  tbe  Distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  Funds  Act  or  any  Income 
received  by  the  student  (and  spouse)  and 
student's  parents  under  tbe  Alaska  Native 
(Claims  SetUement  Act  or  the  Maine  Indians 
Claims  SetUement  Act."; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding any  Income  earned  from  work  under 
part  C  of  this  UUe)"  after  "financial  assist- 
ance"; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Annual  adjusted  family  Income  does 
not  include  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion received  by  a  dislocated  worker  certi- 
fied In  accordance  with  tItie  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act". 

(1)  Independent.— Section  411F(12)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (BXili),  by  striking 
out  "gradulate"  and  inserting  "graduate"; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKvl),  by  striking 
out  "an  aimual  total  Income"  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "annual  total  resources 
(including  all  sources  of  resources  other 
than  parents)". 

(m)  Untaxed  Income  and  Benefits.— Sec- 
tion 411F(15)  of  tbe  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(IS)  The  term  'untaxed  Income  and  bene- 
fits' means— 

"(A)  child  support  received; 

"(B)  welfare  benefits.  Including  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children: 

"(C)  workman's  compensation; 

"(D)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pen- 
sion, dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, but  excluding  veterans'  education  ben- 
efita; 

"(E)  Interest  on  tax-free  bonds; 

"(F)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances 
(excluding   rent   subsidies   for   low-income 


housing)  for  military,  dawy,  and  otbfers  (in- 
cluding cash  payments  and  cash  value  of 
benefits): 

"(0>  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
tbe  student's  behalf: 

"(H)  the  amount  of  earned  Inooaie  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes; 

"(I)  untaxed  portion  of  pensiona; 

"(J)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special  fuels: 

"(K)  tbe  amount  of  foreign  incoue  ex- 
cluded  for   purposes   of   Federal   inoome 

"(L)  untaxed  social  security  benenta; 

"(M)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  accounts  excluded 
from  income  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses; and 

"(N)  any  other  untaxed  inoome  and  bene- 
fits, such  as  Blade  Lung  Benefits.  Refugee 
Asststance,  railroad  retirement  benefits,  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  noneducap 
tlonal  benefits.". 

SEC  4.  supplemental  EDVCATIONAL  OPPOCTinn- 

tygbantb. 

(a)  Formula.— Section  413D(dX3)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagrapb  (D)  and 
inserting  the  f ollowlnr 

"(D)  multiply  the  number  of  eligible  de- 
pendent students  in  each  Income  category 
by  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergraduate  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C).  minus  the 
expected  family  contrlbuti<m  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  that  inoome 
category,  except  that  tbe  amount  computed 
by  such  subtraction  shall  not  be  less  than 
zero;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(F)  multiply  the  number  of  eligible  Inde- 
pendent students  In  each  Income  category 
by  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergraduate  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagrapb  (C),  minus  tbe 
expected  family  contribution  detetmined 
under  subparagrapb  (B)  for  that  income 
category,  except  that  the  amount  computed 
by  such  subtraction  shall  not  be  leas  than 
zero;". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
413D(dX3XA)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students". 

(2)  Section  413EXdX3XB)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  graduate". 
SEC  s.  state  student  incentive  ckantb. 

Section  415E(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "literary"  and  inserting  "liter- 
acy". 

SBC  c  student  support  services. 

Section  417D(d)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement  Program" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ronald  E. 
McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program". 

SEC   7.   SEPARATION   OF   HEP/CAMP  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

Section  418A(g)  of  tbe  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)   AUTRORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  high  school  equivalency  program 
$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  tbe 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  coUege  assistance  migrant  pro- 
gram $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
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r  BMICATiaN  OOTIBACH. 
1 4MA  Of  tiM  Act  ii  amanded- 
(1)  In  iw^T-***""  (bxaxB).  by  •trlkliig  out 
"■obeiMptflr  V  or  vr  uid  taMertlnf  "mb- 

rhairtUT'^ 

(S)  In  mtitfit««»  (bXft).  by  strlklDg  out 
-pancnpii  OXAT  and  tDMitins  "p«ni- 
■noh  (4XA)": 

(ITln  wlMfHW*  (eXSMAXl).  by  itrlklDg 
out  "sntaeetton  (er  uod  inMrtint  "nibMC- 
ttai  (bXSr:  uMi 

(4)  In  lufectton  (cXSXCXU)- 

(A)  by  itilldnc  out  "(ir;  sod 

<B>  by  striklnc  oat  "and  (11)  in  tbe  cue  of 
■ay  liMtttattai  located  near  a  military  In- 
,«»ii.»>.i«    under  mbrh^r**^  VI  of  such 
«diaiKarM". 
flKL  li  anCUL  CHILD  CAH  ai*vici& 

Section  4MB  of  tbe  Act  ia  amoided— 

(l)inaubaectlon(bX3)-  ^  , 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  out  "to  punue  a  sucoeaaf ul 
program"  in  mb|Mia8Taph(C)  and  Inaertlng 
"to  pomie  moceaafully  a  procram": 

(B)  by  atrlkinf  out  aubparairapb  (B):  and 

(C)  by  lederignatmt  >ubiiarasrai>bs  (C) 
tiiraagh  (F)  as  lubiiaragraplu  (B)  through 
(«).  reapeettvelr.  and  ^.      ^  . 

(3)  by  itrlklng  out  rabaection  (d)  and  in- 
Mrtingttaefollowtng: 

"(d)  DoumiOH-— Pm"  purposes  of  this 
ntaiMrt.  the  term  low-income  indlvidtial' 
meaiM  an  individual  from  a  family  whose 
*m-nM»  income  for  the  preoedtng  year  did 
not  exceed  ISO  percent  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  poverty  level  detomined  by  using  the 
criteria  of  poverty  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.". 

nc.  !•■  GUABANmO  RVDINT  LOANS. 

(a)  iMAimCABIUTT  or  AOGaSGATX  I/>AII 
I4HR8  TO  SDmaORAL  UKO  PLUS  I/>AMS.— 

Sectkns  4aS(aX3XA)  and  428(bXlXB)  are 
ea^  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  ".  excluding 
InMM  made  under  section  428A  or  428B" 
after  "undergraduate  education";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (U)  by  inserting  ".  excluding 
l«Mi«  made  under  section  438A  or  428B" 
after  "graduate  or  professional  student)". 

(b)  TkACBXB  Dvboibiit;  DmairaRiP  Ds- 
raaiBT.-<l)  SecOoos  437(aX3XCXvi)  and 
43S(bXlXlfXvi)  of  the  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  imertiiw  "nonprofit"  liefore  "pri- 
vate". 

(3)  Sections  437(aX3XCKvii)  and 
438(bXlXlfXvU)  of  the  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
md  thereof  the  following:  "or  serving  in  an 
internship  w  residency  program  leading  to 
a  degree  or  certificate  awarded  by  an  tnsti- 
tution  of  hi^ier  education,  a  hospital,  or  a 
health  care  facility  that  offers  postgraduate 
training". 

(c)  MuLTiPtB  DisBuasKiixin.— Sections 
437(aX4)  and  438(bXlXO)  of  the  Act  are 
eadi  amended  by  striking  out  "more  than 
$1,000"  and  iiMeiting  "$1,000  or  more". 

(d)  VAaiABLB  IwnixsT  Ratxs  ok  SirrrLi- 
— r*!.  urn  PLUS  LOAKS.— (1)  Section 
43TA(cX4)  of  the  Act  is  ammded— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1.  1987."  and  iiverting  "and  disbursed 
on  or  after  July  1. 1907."; 

(B)  in  such  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
out  "any  '^^—»t»r  year"  and  inserting  "any 
13-month  period  beginning  on  July  1  and 
ending  on  June  30":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  For  any  13-month  period  beginning 
on  Jidy  1  »™<  ending  on  June  30.  the  rate 


determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  de- 
termined on  the  preceding  June  1  and  Is 
equal  to^ 

"(i)  the  bond  equivalent  rate  of  53-week 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  at  the  final  auction 
held  prior  to  such  June  1;  plus 

"(II)  3  35  percent.". 

(3)  Section  438(bX3XC)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "13.5  percent"  and 
ina«ting  "13  percent". 

(e)  CoMFLiAirea  With  Loaji  Lunrs.— Sec- 
tion 438(aX3XD)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "permits  the  student"  and  in- 
serting "certifies  the  eligibility  of  any  stu- 
dent".   

(f)  imuBAHCs  PaooBAii  AoaxmsiiTS.— Sec- 
tion 438(bXl)  of  the  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first  or"  in  subparar 
graph  (AXi)  and  inserting  "first  and": 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (N)  the  following: 
"and  except  in  the  case  of  attendance  at  an 
Institution  outside  the  United  States,  the 
funds  shall  be  delivered  dlrecUy  to  the  stu- 
dent"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "being  dispensed"  in 
subparagraph  (OXi)  and  inserting  "being 
disbursed":  ^   „^      ^ 

(4)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (P)  and 
Inaertlng  the  f  ollowinr 

"(P)  requires  the  borrower  to  notify  the 
institution  oonceming  any  change  in  local 
address  during  enrollment  and  requires  the 
borrower  and  the  institution  at  which  the 
borrower  is  in  attendance  promptly  to 
notify  the  holder  of  the  loan,  dlrecUy  or 
through  the  guaranty  agency,  concerning  (i) 
any  change  of  permanent  address.  (11)  when 
the  student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  at  least 
a  half-time  bads,  and  (ill)  any  other  change 
in  status,  when  such  change  In  status  af- 
fecte  the  student's  eligibility  for  the  loan;": 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (T)  after 
"eligible  institutions"  the  followinr  "(other 
than  nonresidential  correspondence 
schools)".  

(g)  CLAxmcATioii  or  RxrxRncx. — Section 
428(bKS)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (IXM)"  and  inserting  "para- 
graph (IXMXiXm)". 

(h)  OnABAimr  Agkhct  Imtoriiatioh 
TuurapxBS.-fiection  438(bX6)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Prior  to  the  Implementation  of  section 
48SB"  and  inserting  "Until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  has  Implemented  section  485B 
and  is  able  to  provide  to  guaranty  agencies 
the  information  required  by  such  section"; 

and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
clause  (il)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(11)  the  amount  borrowed  and  the  cumu- 
lative amount  borrowed.". 

(1)  SOPFLSMKHTAL  PaSCLAIKS  ASSISTAHCX.— 

Secti(m  438(cX6KCXlv)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  the  case  of  accounts  brought  into 
repayment  status  as  a  result  of  performing 
supplemental  preclalms  assistance,  the  cost 
of  such  assistance  is  a  permissible  charge  to 
the  borrower  (for  the  cost  of  collection)  for 
which  the  borrower  shall  be  liable.". 

(j)  SscaxTART's  Equttablk  Sharx;  Oas- 
msHifxirT.— Section  428(cK6XD)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  enforces" 
after  "enacts". 

(k)  RxnrsuRAHCs  Fxxs.— Section  438(cX9) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "covered"  before  "loans" 
each  place  it  appears  In  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 


"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'covered  loans'  means  loans  made 
under  this  part  to  which  the  insurance  ap- 
plies, but  does  not  include  loans  made  under 
section  43SA(d).  438B(d).  or  438C.". 

(1)  EscBow  or  DiastnuamiTS.— (1)  The 
flnt  sentence  of  section  438(1X1)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "multiple". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  438(1X1) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "46" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

(m)  i^miBU-op-LAST-RasoBT.— Section 
438(J)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
guaranty  agency  shall  cMudder  the  request 
of  any  eligible  lender,  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 435(dXlXA)  of  this  Act.  to  serve  as  the 
lender-of-last-resort  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(n)  Usx  or  SummxirrAL  Loam  Psookam 
ST  UmBunuinDATSS.— Section  438A(a)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  addition,  undergraduate 
depoident  studenU  shaU  be  eligible  to 
borrow  funds  imder  this  section  if  the  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  determines,  after 
review  of  the  financial  information  submit- 
ted by  the  student  and  ccmsidering  the  debt 
burden  of  the  student,  that  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances will  likely  preclude  the  stu- 
dent's parents  from  borrowing  under  section 
438B  for  purposes  of  the  expected  family 
contribution  and  that  the  student's  family 
is  otherwise  unable  to  provide  such  expect- 
ed family  contribution.".  

(O)    LOAH    DOmXHTS    FOR    SUPTLXIfKirtAI. 

AND  PLUS  LOAHS.— (1)  Sections  438A(cX3) 
and  438B(cX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  interest"  after  "principal" 
the  first  time  it  appears. 
(2)  Section  428B  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out ".  but 
such  a  parent  borrower"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "clauses  (I),  (vill),  and  (ix)  of  such 
sections"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (cKl).  by  striking  out 
"subject  to  deferral  pursuant  to  sections 
427(aX3XC)  (1).  (vill).  and  (Ix)  and 
428(bXlXM)  (1).  (viU).  and  (ix)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to  deferral  (A) 
during  any  period  during  which  the  parent 
meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  deferral 
under  clause  (i),  (vill).  or  (ix)  of  section 
437(aX2XC)  or  438(bXlXM);  and  (B)  during 
any  period  dtiring  which  the  borrower  has  a 
dependent  student  for  whom  a  loan  obliga- 
tion was  incurred  under  this  section  and 
who  meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  de- 
ferral under  clause  (1)  of  either  such  sec- 
tion"; and 

(C)  in  subsection  {cX2).  by  striking  out 
"under  sections  427(aK2XCKi)  and 
428(bXlXMXi)"  and  inserting  "pursuant  to 
paragTV>h  (1)  of  this  subsection". 

(p)  LmrrATiOH  on  SurPunixnTAL  ahd 
PLUS  LoAKS.— (1)  Section  428A(bX3)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  the  followinr  "Any  loan 
under  this  section  may  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  in  the  de- 
termination of  need  under  this  tltte,  but  no 
loan  may  be  made  to  any  student  under  this 
section  for  any  academic  year  in  excess  of 
(A)  the  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance, minus  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  the  eligible  institution  under  section 
428(aX2XA).". 

(2)  Section  428B(bX3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  the  followinr.  "Any  loan 
under  this  section  may  be  cotmted  as  part  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  in  the  de- 
termination of  need  under  this  titie,  but  no 
loan  may  be  made  to  any  parent  under  this 


section  for  any  academic  year  In  excess  of 
(A)  the  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance, minus  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  the  eligible  institution  under  section 
438(aX3XA).". 

(q)  Rokntmn  or  SummxarAi.  amd 
PLUS  LOAWS.— Sections  438A(cX3XA)  and 
438B(cX3XA)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "monthly  or"  before  "quarter- 
ly". 

(r)  RimiAirctiia  or  SnrPLSifzsTAi.  Am 
PLUS  LoAira.— (1)  Sections  428A(d)  and 
438B(d)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "at  any  time"  after  "An  el- 
igible lender  may"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(ti)  by  striking  out  "Unless  the  borrower 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)."  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting "Unless  the  consolidated  loan  is  ob- 
tained by  a  borrower  who  is  electing  to 
obtain  variable  interest  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  (3).";  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "(If  required  by  them)" 
after  "shall  be  reported"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "under  this  section  before 
July  1,  1987,  or"  before  "under  section 
438B"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "to  reissue  a  loan"  and 
inserting  "to  reissue  a  loan  or  loans";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "reissuing  such  loan" 
and  inserting  "reissuing  such  loan  or  loans"; 
and 

(C)  in  paragn«>h  (5)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1987"  and 
inserting  "October  1, 1987";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  the  followinr 
"and  of  the  practical  consequences  of  such 
options  in  terms  of  interest  rates  and 
monthly  and  total  payments  for  a  set  of 
loan  examples". 

(2)  An  eligible  lender  who  has  refinanced 
a  loan  or  loans  under  section  428A(d)  or 
438B(d)  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
and  July  1,  1987,  may,  at  the  request  of  a 
borrower  or  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
borrower,  amend  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  loan  as  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  sections  and 
section  427A(cX4)  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Any  borrower  who  Is  denied  such  a  request 
shall  be  treated  as  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  another  lender  under  section 
428A(dK3)  or  428B(dX3).  as  applicable,  for 
the  purposes  of  discharging  the  loan  from 
the  orij^nal  lender,  and  a  borrower  exercis- 
ing this  option  shall  not  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional insurance  fee  under  section 
428A(dX3KC)  or  428B(dX3XC). 

(s)  Consolidation  Loams.— Section  428C 
of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXlXC),  by  striking  out 
"(C)  and  (E)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(C),  (E).  and  (J)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aXSXA)— 

(A)  in  division  (1),  by  adding  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof; 

(B)  in  division  (U),  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  division  (ill): 
(3)  in  subsection  (aX3XB)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "loans  received  under 
this  tiUe"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
"eligible  student  loans  received"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  this  part"  and 
inserting  "under  this  tiUe"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  428(bXlXB)"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  ", 
428(bXlXB),  428A(bX3),  and  4«4(aX3)";  and 


(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shaU  be  interpreted  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  to  require  lenders,  holders,  or 
guarantori  of  omsolldation  loans  to  receive, 
to  maintain,  or  to  make  reports  with  respect 
to  pre-existing  records  relating  to  any  eligi- 
ble student  loan  (as  defined  under  section 
438C(aX4))  discharged  by  a  borrower  in  re- 
ceiving a  consolidation  loan."; 

(4)  In  subsection  (aX4XA).  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  followinr  "except  for  loans 
made  to  parent  borrowers  under  section 
428B,  bicludlng  loans  made  to  parent  bor- 
rowers under  section  438B  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1988"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (bXlXC)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (aK2)"  in 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  "subsection  (aX3)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all  loans  received  by 
the  eligible  borrower  under  this  titie"  in 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  "all  eligible  student 
loans  received  by  the  eligible  borrower"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (cX2XAXv),  by  striking 
out  "more"  and  inserting  "equal  to  or  great- 
er"; and 

(7)  in  subsection  (cXS),  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
",  but  a  fee  may  be  payable  by  the  lender  to 
the  guaranty  agency  to  cover  the  costs  of  in- 
creased or  extended  liability  with  respect  to 
such  loan". 

(t)  STATI  OAXMISHlfKHT  PHOGKAIL— SCCtiOU 

428E  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  followinr 
"except  that  any  State  which  has  a  garnish- 
ment law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1986  which  provides  for  the  deduction  of 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  IS  percent  of  dis- 
posable pay,  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph"; 

(2)  in  sulxection  (aH6),  by  striking  out 
"proper  notice  under  paragraph  (2),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notice  of  the  with- 
holding order,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"notice  given  to  the  employer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (aK2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "notice  of  the  withholding  order". 

(U)       RKHASn.ITATION       PSOGRAM.— SCCtion 

428F  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(V)     iMrORMATION     CONCKRNING     BORXOW- 

XRS.— Section  430A(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  further  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  an  eligible  institution  may 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  any  or  all  of 
the  holders  of  delinquent  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers who  attend  or  previously  attended 
such  institution  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing current  information  regarding  the  bor- 
rower's location  or  employment  or  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  holder  in  contacting 
and  influencing  borrowers  to  avoid  de- 
fault.". 

(w)  CiARincATiON  or  RxpsRENCK.— Section 
431(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  422(cX4XC)"  and  inserting  "section 
422". 

(X)  Audits  op  Financial  TRAMSAcnoNS.— 
Section  432(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  AODIT  PROCKDURKs.- In  Conducting 
audits  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller    Oeneral    and    the    Inspector 


General  of  the  Department  of  R'.'^w^tlTm 
shall  audit  the  records  to  detennlne  the 
extent  to  which  they,  at  a  mlntmum.  comply 
with  Federal  statutes,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  effect 
at  the  time  that  the  record  was  made,  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  or 
the  Inspector  Oeneral  apply  subsequently 
determined  standards,  procedures,  or  regu- 
lations to  the  records  of  such  agency, 
lender,  or  Authority.". 

(y)  Civn.  PxMALTm.— Section  433(gX3}  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "rmre- 
sentation"  each  place  it  appears  In  subpara- 
graphs (AXi)  and  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "misrepresentation". 

(z)  Stuumt  Loam  Imfobmatiom.— Sectkm 
433  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  inserting  "(other  than  a  loan  made  under 
section  438C)"  after  "guaranteed  under  this 
part"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  the  foUowtnr 

"(8)  a  statonent  of  the  total  cumulative 
balance.  Including  the  loan  applied  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  monthly  payment, 
given  such  cumulative  balance;"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX7),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr  "t  except  that  such  explanation  is  not 
required  when  the  loan  being  made  is  a  con- 
solidation loan  under  section  438C:  and 

(4)  in  sulMection  (d),  by  striking  out 
"makes  the  first  disbursement  of  a  loan 
with  respect  to  a  borrower"  and  Inaertlng 
"notifies  a  borrower  of  approval  of  a  loan". 

(aa)  DiFiNmoNs.— Section  435  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bX3),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  followinr  ".  or  in  the 
case  of  a  hospital  or  health  care  facility, 
which  provides  training  of  not  less  than  one 
year  for  graduates  of  accredited  health  pro- 
fessions programs,  leading  to  a  degree  or 
certificate  upon  completion  of  such  train- 
ing"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (dXl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  followinr 

"(J)  for  purpose  of  "'■^«"g  loans  uiute 
section  428C,  any  nonprofit  private  agency 
functioning  in  any  State  as  a  secondary 
market."; 

(3)  in  section  435(dX2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  foUowlnr 

"(C)  shall  make  loans  to  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  students  at 
the  institutions:  and 

"(D)  shall  not  make  a  loan,  other  than  a 
loan  to  a  graduate  or  professional  student, 
unless  the  borrower  has  previously  received 
a  loan  from  the  school  or  has  been  denied  a 
loan  by  an  eligible  lender; 

except  that  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made,  and  loan  commitments 
made,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  and 
prior  to  July  1, 1987. ": 


1»M 

(4)  by  ftriUac  out  pangnpb  (9)  of  mb- 
noUoB  (s)  and  taMortliw  tbe  foUowlnr 

"(S)  Ptt"**"  MmnBR  or  *  bokbowbl— 
%^  to— i  wfam  u— d  with  rewwct  to  >  dto- 
fK»«.i  dep«idBnt  of  a  bwioww  means  a 
— ,,)^^^t  or  othar  dependant  who.  during  a 
period  of  InJoiT  or  mneaa  of  not  leaa  than  S 
ni5n«t>i«  requliae  oonUnuoua  nuiatng  or 
dmflar  aenrioea.":  and 

(B)  by  atilklnc  out  "DvmnoR  or"  tn  the 
Iwilliig  of  subaeetkn  (h). 

(bb)  teacuL  Auowaacn.— Section  *3$it) 
of  the  Act  ia  amended-  ^ 

(1)  by  atriklw  out  "aobeectlon  (c)"  in 
pamraph  (SXBXiii)  and  inaertlnc  "aubaec- 
tloB(d)^and 

(5)  by  inaertinc  after  paracraph  (6)  the 
foDovInc  new  paragraph: 

"(T)  Tlaa  or  avbumb  aoAxxBO-T  bauko.— 
The  Seoetary  ahall  penntt  lendeia  to  calcu- 
late tntereat  benetlU  and  special  allowanoe 
throng  the  nae  of  the  averace  Quarterly 
balanee  method  untQ  July  1. 19e>.". 

(ee)  Rvoax  oa  Stkul  Aiiowuta».Sec- 
tlon  tta(dX4XC)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
■trikliw  out  ".  as  evidenced  by  the  informa- 
tion mbmttted  under  paiagnph  (2XO)  of 
thto  sobaectlon''. 

(dd)  Oouacnoa  or  R»maKia.--Sectlon 
4»(dXlKBXill)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
aerttiw  "labor  and"  before  "Human  Re- 
sources". 

■C  IL  OOIXBU  WOHC-SniDY. 

(a)  IteaLLOC»»iaii.-Sectlon  443(eX3)  of 
the  Act  la  amended- 

(1)  by  luertlng  "not  to  exceed"  immedi- 
atdy  before  "35  percent"; 

(3)  by  strlkinc  out  "section  448"  and  in- 
aerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  447";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  In- 
Mrting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  447(c)". 

(b)  WoBK-AruBT  Amnmiara.— Section 
44S<b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3XA),  by  striking  out 
"dawe  (6XB)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(SXB)":  and  _^ 

(3)  in  paragraph  (SXB).  by  striking  out 
"daive  (3XA)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(3XAr. 

(c)  PaiTAia  SacTOB  AuaiiMiar.— <1)  Sec- 
tion 443(c)  of  the  Act  is  ammded  by  striking 
out  "In  a4iff***"  to  the"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "As  part  of  its  agreement". 

(3)  Sectkm  443(cXl)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  tnmtrting  "and  subsection  (bX3>"  before 
the  semicolon. 

(d)  Job  Loc&tiob  am  DavBLonnirr  Aobxb- 
Mina.— Section  446(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
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(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)    by    redesignating    paragraphs    (4) 

throu^  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (8). 

reapecttvdy. 

aaC  U.  DIOOIII  COmiNGKNT  LOAN  DOIONSnA- 
HON. 
Section  464(aX4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(4XA)  The  interest  rate  on  loans  under 
this  part  fH^ii.  at  the  discretion  of  the  par- 
t!"«r*»«^  instltutian.  be  (i)  computed  in  sc- 
nmAmnnf  with  Subparagraph  (B)  based  on 
the  interest  rate  computed  for  the  calendar 
year  in  whldi  the  loan  was  made,  and  fixed 
over  the  life  of  the  loan,  or  (11)  variable  each 
f^fnAmr  year  iMsed  on  the  tntereat  rate 
computed  in  accordanne  with  subparagraph 
(B)  for  sudi  calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  interest  rate  apidlcable  on  such 
i«Mi«  in  aoeofdanee  with  subparagraph  (A) 
■haU  be  obtained  by— 

"(1)  coBsputlng  the  average  of  the  bond 
eqidvalent  ratea  of  91-day  Treasury  bills 
aiirt*««MM<  for  the  3-montb  period  ending 
September  30  prece<Ung  such  year,  and 


"(H)  by  adding  3  percent  to  the  resulting 
peremt.". 

8W.  is.  DOOCr  nUDBWr  LOANS. 

(a)  Allocatiohs  vk  Paoroanoa  to  Fmcai. 
Tbab  198S  VtaaBAL  Catitai.  Oomibibotiom.- 
Section  463(aXl)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 

the  followlnr  ,  ^_,     , 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
capital  contribution  such  institution  re- 
ceived under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1086. 
multiplied  by".  ^  ^, 

(b)  CoBBBcnoa  or  Rbrbbncb.— Section 
462(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (3)  the  second  time  it  appears 
as  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  CoBBBcnoir  or  Hbadihg.— Section 
463(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
":  Cash  on  Hajid". 

(d)  CoBBBcnoa  or  RxmuiicB.— Section 
463(()  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  paragraph  (2)"  and  Inserting  "under 
subsectkm  (g)".  ^^^  ^^^^ 

(e)  Nonca  or  DarAOU.-SecUon  463(aX4) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "given  to  the 
Secretary"  and  everything  that  follows 
through  "semiannuaily"  and  inserting 
"given  to  the  Secretary  in  an  aimual  report 
describing  the  total  number  of  loans  from 
such  fund  which  are  in  such  default". 

(f)  CoBxacnoM  or  RxFBBXiica.— Section 
463(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  485"  and  inserting  "section  489". 

(g)  EsmiATBS  or  Balaucbs.— Section 
463A(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  total  cumulative 
balance,  including  the  loan  applied  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  monthly  payment, 
given  such  cumulative  balance;". 

(b)    OXPBHSX    EDXK:ATIOaAI.    liOAJI    RXTAT- 

MXMT.-SecUon  463A(aX10)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aecUon  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (10  UJS.C.  2141,  note);"  and  inserting 
"the  Department  of  Defense  educational 
loan  repayment  program  (10  U£.C.  2172);". 

(i)  IiRBUisHir  DvxBMXiiT.— Section 
464(cX2XAXvi)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "or  serving  in  an  internship  or 
residency  program  leading  to  a  degree  or 
certificate  awarded  by  an  institution  of 
higher  educaUon.  a  hospital,  or  a  health 
care  facility  that  offers  postgraduate  train- 
ing". 

(j)  RxnaxRcaE  to  Othxh  Pxotauiis.— Sec- 
tion 465(aX2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965"  and  inserting  "chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  c:on8011dation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"such  tiUe  I"  and  inserting  "such  chapter 
1";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  <B),  by  striking  out 
"section  222(aXl)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964"  and  inserting  "the  Head 
Start  Act". 

SBC  14.  NBBD8  ANALYSi& 

Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  475(cX2).  475(cX4), 
475(dX2),  476(bX2),  476(cX2),  477(bX2), 
477(cX2),  aiMl  477(d),  striking  out  "section 
479"  and  inserting  "section  478"; 

(2)  in  sections  476(cX7)  and  477(bX7),  by 
striking  out  "National"; 

(3)  in  sections  475(dX2),  476(cX2),  and 
477(cX2).  strike  out  "dislocated  homemak- 
er"  and  insert  "displaced  homemaker"; 


(4)  by  striking  out  the  table  contained  in 
■ectiona     475(dX2XC),     476(cX2XC),     and 
477(cX2XC)  and  inserting  the  followlnr 
"Adjusted  Net  Worth  of  a  Business  or  Farm 

U  the  net  worth  of  •   Then  the  Adjuated  net 
iMMtDMi  or  tann  is—         vorthlK 


II 

»i-4ao.ooo 

tM,001-4180,000„ 


to 

40  peroent  of  NW 
ta4.(M0  plua  SO  peroent 
of  NW  over  140.000 


tl8O,0Ol-4M0.00O 184.000  pl«u  40  peroent 

of  NW  over  4140,000 

4300,001  or  more 4144,000  plua  100  per- 
cent of  NW  over 
4300.000"; 

(5)  In  sections  475(dX4XB)  and 
477(cX4XB),  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and 
inserting  "$16,999"; 

(6)  tai  sections  475(dX4XC)  and 
477(cX4XC).  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  each 
place  it  M>pears  and  inserting  "$16,000"; 

(7)  in  section  475(dX4XD),  by  striking  out 
"equal  to  or  leas  than  zero"  and  Inserting 
"less  than  aero"; 

(8)  in  sections  475(e)  and  477(d).  insert  a 
minus  sign  before  "$3,409"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  the  chart  in  each  such  section; 

(9)  in  section  475(gXlXC),  by  stilUng  out 
"I>aragrv>h  (3)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(2)"; 

(10)  in  section  475(gX3),  by  inserting  after 
"foUowing  table"  the  foUowing:  "(or  a  suc- 
cessor table  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  478)"; 

(11)  In  section  475,  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (h)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(h)  SToaairr  (akd  Srousx)  Ihcomx  Stjf- 
FLBKBRTAL  Amoowt  Prom  Assbis.— The  Stu- 
dent (and  spouse)  supplemental  income 
from  assets  is  determined  by  calculating  the 
net  asseU  of  the  student  (and  spouse)  and 
multiplying  the  amoimt  by  35  percent, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accordance 
with  tiUe  in  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shaU 
be  considered  to  be  zero."; 

(12)  in  such  section,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)   AnJUSTMBRTS   rOR   EWROLLIIBirr  PXBI- 

ODB  Othxb  Thau  9  Mouths.- For  periods  of 
enrollment  other  than  nine  months,  the 
parents'  contribution  from  adjusted  avail- 
able Income  is  determined  as  f oUows: 

"(1)  For  periods  of  enrollment  less  than  9 
months,  the  parents'  contribution  from  ad- 
justed available  income  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b))  is  divided  by  9 
and  the  result  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  enrolled. 

"(2)  For  periods  of  enrollment  greater 
than  9  months— 

"(A)  the  parents'  adjusted  available 
income  (determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (bXD)  is  increased  by  the  difference 
between  the  standard  maintemmce  allow- 
ance (determined  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (cX4))  for  a  family  of  four  and  a  famUy 
of  five,  each  with  one  child  in  coUege; 

"(B)  the  resulting  revised  parents'  adjust- 
ed available  income  is  assessed  according  to 
subsection  (e)  and  adjusted  according  to 
subsection  (bK3)  to  determine  a  revised  par- 
enta'  contribution  from  adjusted  available 
income;  ^^  ^. 

"(C)  the  original  parents'  contribution 
from  adjusted  available  income  is  subtract- 
ed from  the  revised  parenU'  contribution 
from  adjusted  available  income,  and  the 
result  is  divided  by  12  to  determine  the 
nim»thiy  adjustment  amount;  and 


"(D)  the  original  parents'  contribution 
from  adjusted  available  income  is  increased 
by  the  product  of  the  monthly  adjustment 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  greater  than  9  for  which  the  stu- 
dent wlU  be  enroUed."; 

(13)  in  section  476(bXl)— 

(A)  by  strilting  out  "subparagn^h  (B)"  in 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graph (C)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  suln>aragraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  suljptuagraphs  (C)  and  (D);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  everything  preceding 
clause  (i)  of  smputing  the  student's  avafl- 
able  taxable  income  by  deducting  from  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)-"; 

(14)  in  section  476(bK2),  by  striking  out 
"total  taxable  income"  and  inserting  "total 
income"; 

(15)  in  section  476(bXlXC),  by  inserting 
after  "section  48(Kc))"  the  following:  "plus 
the  amount  of  veterans'  l>enefit8  paid 
diuing  the  award  period  under  chapters  32, 
34.  and  35  of  titie  28,  United  States  Code"; 

(16)  in  section  476(bK4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$8,900"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "$8,600";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$6,230"  and  inserting 
"$6,020"; 

(17)  in  section  476(cXl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  (flush 
with  the  margin  of  paragraph  (1))  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"except  that  the  student's  income  supple- 
mental amoimt  from  assets  shall  not  be  less 
than  zero."; 

(18)  in  section  477(aXl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  foUowing: 

"(C)  the  amount  of  veterans'  benefits  to 
be  paid  during  the  award  period  under  chap- 
ters 32.  34.  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code;"; 

(19)  in  section  477(bX5XA),  by  striking 
out  "$2,000"  and  inserting  "$2,100"; 

(20)  in  section  478(d)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$100,"  after  "present  value  cost"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "of  40  and  above"  after 
"each  age  cohort";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "For  each  age  cohort  below 
40,  the  asset  protection  allowance  shall  t>e 
computed  by  decreasing  the  asset  protection 
allowance  for  age  40,  as  updated,  by  one-fif- 
teenth for  each  year  of  age  below  age  40 
and  rounding  the  result  to  the  nearest 
$100."; 

(21)  in  section  478(cX2),  by  striking  out  " 
'$26,000,'  $91,000'.  and  -$169,000'  "  and  in- 
serting "  $24,000'.  $84,000',  and  '$156,000'  "; 

(22)  in  section  478(f),  by  striking  out 
"Consumer  Price  Index  for  Wage  Earners 
and  Clerical  Workers"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
UrtMn  (Consumers"; 

(23)  in  section  479(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 
inserting  "subsection  (b)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "families  which"  and 
inserting  "families  (1)  who";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  which  file  a  form 
1040A  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
CXtde  of  1954"  and  inserting  "and  (2)  who 
fOe  a  form  1040A  or  1040EZ  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  0>de  of  1986,  or  are  not 
required  to  flle  pursuant  to  such  Code": 


(24)  in  section  479(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  State"  in  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
piu«gn«>h  (4); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragrm>h  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  an  allowance  (A)  for  State  and  other 
taxes,  as  defined  in  section  475(cX2)  for  de- 
pendent students  and  in  section  477(bK2) 
for  independent  students  with  dependents, 
or  (B)  for  State  and  local  iiu»me  taxes,  as 
defined  in  section  476(bX2)  for  independent 
students  without  dependents."; 

(25)  in  section  479.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sulwection: 

"(c)  SiMFLiiTxs  AmjCATioH  FoBM.— The 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  use  a  simplified 
application  form  for  families  described  in 
this  section  to  qualify  for  the  use  of  a  sim- 
plified needs  analysis."; 

(26)  by  striking  out  section  479A  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DISCREIIOH  OP  SlUMSilT  nXAITCIAL  AID 
ADMUnSTBATOBS 

"Sbc  479A.  (a)  In  OBaxBAL.- Nothing  in 
this  titie  shaU  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  student  finsncial  aid  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  basis  of  adequate  docu- 
mentation, to  make  necessary  adjustments 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  and  expected  stu- 
dent or  parent  contribution  (or  both)  to 
allow  for  treatment  of  individual  students 
with  special  circumstances.  In  addition, 
nothing  in  this  titie  shall  l>e  interpreted  as 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  to  use  supplementary 
information  al>out  the  financial  status  or 
personal  circumstance  of  eligible  applicants 
in  selecting  recipients  and  determining  the 
amount  of  awards  under  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  A  and  parts  B,  C,  and  E  of  this  titie. 

"(b)  ADJTTSTMxms  To  Assbis  Takxh  Iirro 
Acconirr.— A  student  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator shall  be  considered  to  be  iM^ing  a 
necessary  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  if— 

"(1)  the  administrator  determines,  in  his 
or  her  discretion,  that  the  effective  family 
income  of  the  ^plicant  is  small  in  relation 
to- 

"(A)  the  net  value  of  the  principal  place  of 
residence; 

"(B)  the  net  worth  of  a  farm  on  which  the 
family  resides;  or 

"(C)  the  net  worth  of  a  family  owned  and 
operated  small  business; 

"(2)  such  administrator  reduces  or  elimi- 
nates the  amount  of  such  net  value  or  net 
worth  that  is  subject  to  assessment  in  the 
computation  of  the  expected  family  contri- 
bution of  that  applicant;  and 

"(3)  the  administrator  reports  the  amount 
of  such  adjustments  made  with  respect  to 
determinations  for  Pell  Orants  to  the  con- 
tractor or  contractors  processing  applica- 
tions for  such  grants  for  the  award  year. 

"(c)  AssxT  ADJUsmxHT  AS  EzAnrLX.— The 
asset  adjustment  de8cril>ed  in  sulieection  (b) 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of  adjustment 
which  financial  aid  administrators  are  au- 
thorized to  make  by  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the  only  ad- 
justment that  is  so  authorized."; 

(27)  by  strilting  section  479B  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"STUDBirT  ASSISTARCX  AMD  OTHXB  FKDBRAL 
PBOaBAMS 

"Sac.  479B.  (a)  ATTBmMRCB  Costs  Not 
Tbxatzd  as  Ircomx  ob  Rbsoobcxs.— The  por- 
tion of  any  student  financial  assistanoe  re- 


ceived under  this  titie,  or  under  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  student  assistanoe  programa. 
that  is  made  available  for  «**fni1anrf  ooaU 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered ss  income  or  resources  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  aaiisfance  under  any  other 
program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds. 

"(b)  Axtbhsahcz  Costs.— The  attendance 
costs  described  in  this  subsection  are— 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  iK>rmaIly  aaseaaed  a 
student  carrying  the  same  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution,  and 
including  costs  for  roital  or  purchase  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  supplies  required 
of  all  students  in  the  same  course  of  study; 
and 

"(2)  an  allowance  for  books,  supplies, 
transportation,  and  miscellaneous  personal 
expenses  for  a  student  attending  the  institu- 
tion on  at  least  a  half-time  basis,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution. 

"hativb  ambucah  siumaia 

"Sac.  479C.  In  determining  family  contri- 
butions for  Native  American  students,  cmn- 
putations  performed  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  exclude— 

"(1)  any  income  and  asseU  of  $2,000  or 
less  per  individual  payment  received  by  the 
student  (and  spouse)  and  student's  parents 
under  the  Per  (Capita  Act  or  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  Funds  Act;  and 

"(2)  any  income  received  by  the  student 
(and  spouse)  and  student's  parents  under 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  SetUement  Act 
or  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  SetUement 
Act.":  and 

(28)  in  section  480— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  subsection  (aXl)  and  inserting  "para- 
graphs (2)  through  (4)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  followlnr 
"minus  excludable  income  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f))"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  the  followlnr 

"(2)  In  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  programs  under  subpart  2  of 
part  A  and  parts  B.  C.  and  E  of  this  titie  for 
any  academic  year,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  family  income  any  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  farm  or  tnisiness  assets  of  that  family  if 
such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bankrupt- 
cy or  an  involuntary  liquidation."; 

(D)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsectlm 
(a)  the  followlnr 

"(4)  No  portion  of  any  studoit  financial 
assistance  received  from  any  program  by  an 
individual  shall  be  included  as  income  in  the 
computation  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  any  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  Act."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  the  followlnr 

"(b)  Uhtazxd  InooifK  ahd  BBUxpns  or 

PABBHTS    AMD    IMOBPBMDBMT    STUSBMTS    WITH 

DxPBMDaMTS.- The  term  untaxed  income 
and  Itenefits'  when  applied  to  parent  contri- 
butions or  the  contributions  of  independent 
students  with  dependents  (including 
spouses)  means— 

"(1)  child  support  received; 

"(2)  welfare  benefits,  including  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  chQdren  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children; 

"(3)  workman's  compensation; 

"(4)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pen- 
sion, dependency  and  indemnity  oompensa- 
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tton.  bat  ezchMttaic  vetavM'  edueatloo  b«n- 

tttttet 

**(•)  InUnat  od  tax-free  boodK 

"(•)  howlnc.  food,  end  other  eDowuioee 
intanUim  rent  mtiekliee  for  low-inoome 
hmt^bami  tor  mllttary.  eieny,  and  othera  (In- 
dudlBt  cMh  payments  and  caeb  value  of 
bentfita): 

*'(T)  eaab  aupport  or  any  money  paid  on 
theatodant'sbrtiaU:  

"(S)  the  amount  of  eazned  income  credit 
dalmed  for  Federal  income  tax  purpoaes: 

"<t)  untaxed  pottlan  of  penaiona; 

"(19)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  apodal 

fOdK 

"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  income  ex- 
anded   for   purpoaea  of  Federal   income 
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"(U)  untaxed  aodal  aaeurlty  boMflts; 

"(11)  paymenta  to  individual  retirement 
affffHif«*«  and  Keocb  accounts  excluded 
tram  income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 


"(S)  any  atudent  fjnanrlal  aaalatance 
awarded  baaed  on  need  aa  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provialona  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding any  Income  earned  from  work  under 
part  C  of  thia  tttle. 

"(g)  Aaaxia.— The  term  'aaaeU'  meana 
.^Tf.  on  h"iH,  including  the  amount  in 
checking  and  savings  accounts,  time  depos- 
its, money  market  funds,  trusts,  stodu, 
bonds,  other  securities,  mutual  funds,  tax 
shelters,  and  the  net  value  of  real  estate, 
income  producing  property,  and  business 
and  farm  assets. 

"(h)  Nxr  Aa8KS.-The  term  'net  assets 
means  the  current  market  value  at  the  time 
of  application  of  the  asseU  included  in  the 
definition  of  'sssets',  minus  the  outstanding 
liabilities  or  indebtedness  against  the 
ets.". 


"(14)  any  other  untaxed  tnoome  and  bene- 
ftta,  ancfa  aa  Bla^  Lung  Beneflta,  Refugee 
*-rf.».i«—  rallraad  retirement  bmeflta,  or 
Job  Training  FurtniBahlp  Act  noneduca- 

ttaial  beneflta.  

"(e)  DkTszxD  laoom  Am  Bgaariri  or  Da- 
ronaR  SnaoRS  oa  ImvnnaiT  STtmKHTs 
WnaooT  Dwawma.— For  the  purpoae  of 
tbto  part,  the  term  "untaxed  tncraiie  and 
beneflta'  when  applied  to  the  contributions 
of  dependent  studenU  or  independent  stu- 
dents without  dependenU  means— 
"(1)  dilld  support  received: 
"(3)  welfare  beneflta.  including  aid  to  fam- 
lUes  with  dependent  chlkir»  under  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children: 
"(3)  workman's  compensation: 
"(4)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pen- 
staa.  dependowy  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, but  excluding  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits: 
"(5)  interest  on  tax-free  bonds: 
"(C)  houdng.  food,  and  other  allowances 
(exduding   rent  subsidies   for   low-income 
housing)  for  military,  clergy,  and  others  (in- 
cluding cash  payments  and  cash  value  of 
benefits): 

"(7)  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  student's  behaU: 

"(8)  the  amount  of  earned  income  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes; 
"(9)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions: 
"(10)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special 
fuels; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  Income  ex- 
cluded for  purpoaes  of  Federal  income 
taxes: 
"(12)  untaxed  social  security  benefits: 
"(IS)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogfa  accounts  excluded 
from  Income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses: and 

"(14)  any  other  untaxed  iiK»me  and  bene- 
flta. Buch  as  BlaA  Lung  Benefits,  Refugee 
Asaiatance,  railroad  retirement  benefits,  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  noneduca- 
tlonal  benefits."; 

(F)  in  subsection  (dX2XF),  by  striking  out 
"an  ann***'  total  income"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "annual  total  resources  (in- 
cluding all  sources  of  resources  other  than 
parents)";  and 

(O)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
f oDowtng  new  subsections: 

"(f)  EzcLuaABLi  lacoMX.— The  term  'ex- 
cludable income' means— 

"(1)  any  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  a  dislocated  worker  certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  m  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act;  and 


SBC  It.  GENERAL  PltOVISION& 

Part  O  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  in  section  481(c),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (d)  of  this  secUon"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  484(d)"; 
(3)  in  section  483(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  443(e)"  and  insert- 
ing ".  443(e),  or  4«3(J)":  and 

(B)  by  strilUng  out  "and  part  C"  and  in- 
serting ",  part  C,  and  part  E"; 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
483(aKl).  by  inserting  "or  institutions  in 
which  the  students  are  enrolled  or  accepted 
for  enrollment"  after  "that  applicants"; 

(4)  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
483(aKl).  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  on 
which  the  appUcant  shaU  clearly  Indicate  a 
choice  of  lender": 

(5)  in  secUon  483(aX3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "not  leas  than  8"  and 
inserting  "not  less  than  S";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  "The  Secretary  shaU  not  select  new 
multiple  data  entry  processors  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendmente  Act  of  1986,  untU  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance has  examined  and  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  expansion  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  processors  and  its  impact  on  stu- 
dents, has  assessed  and  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  relative  cost  of  processing  ap- 
plications and  development  fees,  and  has  ex- 
amined and  made  recommendations  on  the 
implementation  of  a  standardized  fee  for 
the  reimbursement  of  all  processors  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment."; 

(6)  in  section  483— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (f). 
respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)  CtaiTiFicATioK  or  Capabiutt.- Begin- 
ning with  the  1988-1989  processing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. States,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  certifying  the  capability  of 
their  systems  for  determining  expected 
family  contributions  under  part  P  of  this 
tlUe."; 

(7)  in  section  484— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aXl),  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bX3)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  insert  "(1)"  before 
"In": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  ss  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  respectively;  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(3)  A  student  who— 

"(A)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  full-time  work  load  for  the  course  of 
study  that  the  student  Is  pursuing,  as  deter- 
mined by  an  eligible  institution,  and 

"(B)  is  enn^Ued  in  a  course  of  study  neces- 
sary for  enrollment  in  a  program  leading  to 
a  degree  or  certificate, 
shall  be,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  eligible  to  apply  for  loans 
under  part  B  of  this  ttUe.  The  eligibility  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  shall  be  restricted 
to  one  13-m(Hith  period."; 

(8XA)  in  section  484(d)- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragntf>h  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  be  counseled  prior  to  admission  and 
be  enrolled  in  and  successfully  complete  the 
institutionally  prescribed  program  of  reme- 
dial or  developmental  education  not  to 
exceed  one  academic  year  or  its  equivalent: 
or 

"(3XA)  be  administered  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized, standardized,  or  industry  developed 
test,  subject  to  criteria  developed  by  the  ap- 
propriate accrediting  association,  measuring 
the  i4>plicant's  aptitude  to  complete  success- 
fully the  program  to  which  the  applicant 
has  applied;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  applicants  who  are 
unable  to  satisfy  the  institutions'  admis- 
sions testing  requirements  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  be  enrolled  in  and  success- 
fully complete  an  institutionally  prescribed 
program  or  course  of  remedial  or  develop- 
mental education  not  to  exceed  one  academ- 
ic year  or  its  equivalent."; 

(B)  in  section  484(d).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  a  stu- 
dent cannot  be  enrolled  in  either  an  elemen- 
tary or  a  secondary  school."; 

(9)  in  section  484(f),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
no  eligible  institution  shall  be  required  to 
verify  more  than  30  percent  of  such  appli- 
cants In  any  award  year."; 

(10)  In  section  485(b).  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  428B)" 
after  "part  B  of  this  title"; 

(11)  in  section  485(d).  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion, such  information  shall  include  infor- 
mation to  enable  borrowers  to  assess  the 
practical  consequences  of  loan  consolida- 
tion, including  differences  in  deferment  eli- 
gibility, interest  rates,  monthly  payments, 
and  finance  charges,  and  samples  of  loan 
consolidation  profiles  to  illustrate  such  con- 
sequences."; 

(12)  in  section  48SA(a).  by  striking  out 
"clause  (1).  (11).  or  (ill)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),  or  (C)"; 

(13)  in  section  485B— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Federal  agencies"  in 
subsection  (bXl)  and  inserting  "public  agen- 
cies"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  a  borrower  for 
whom  the  guaranty  agency  provides  insur- 
ance" in  subsection  (bX2XD)  and  inserting 
"of  any  borrower";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Federal  agency"  in 
subsection  (bX3)  and  inserting  "public 
agency"; 

(14)  in  section  488.  by  striking  out  "or 
446"  and  inserting  "or  443"; 

(15)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
489(a),  by  striking  out  "section  448"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  447"; 
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(16)  in  section  491(b),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary's  authority  to  terminate  advisory 
committees  of  the  Department  pursuant  to 
section  448(b)  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act  ceased  to  be  effective  on 
June  23  1983  "' 

(17)  in  section  491(1),  by  striking  out  "An 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  in  any  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  each 
fiscal  year  not  lees  than  $500,000";  and 

(18)  in  section  491,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Sfbcial  Ihstitutiowal  Lkitdkr 
Study. — 

"(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  institutional 
lender  policy.  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  examine,  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  relevance  and  current  applicabil- 
ity of  the  institutional  lender  criteria  estab- 
lished in  section  435(d); 

"(B)  the  appropriateness  of  using  default 
rates  for  loans  made  under  part  E  or  other 
institutional  criteria  to  determine  institu- 
tional participation; 

"(C)  whether  or  not  a  portion  or  all  of  any 
special  aUowance  or  other  payments  paid  to 
institutional  lenders  should  benefit  need- 
based  scholarship  or  grant  programs; 

"(D)  whether  or  not  institutional  lenders 
should  be  required  to  hold  loans  made  to  eli- 
gible borrowers  through  graduation  or  ter- 
mination of  matriculation; 

"(E)  examine  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  student  access  to  loan  capital  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  restrictions 
contained  in  section  435(d)(2);  and 

"(F)  assess  the  potential  impact  on  State 
secondary  markets  and  lender  portfolios  If 
student  borrowers  at  higher  cost  colleges 
and  universities,  who  come  from  higher 
income  families,  concentrate  their  lending 
with  a  few  large  lenders  and  secondary  mar- 
kets. 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  the 
study  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1987,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  study 
required  by  this  section.". 
SBC  IS.  leadership  in  educational  adminis- 
tration DEVELOPMENT. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  titie  V  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  m  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  541(b).  by  striking  out  "contrac- 
tors" and  imwrting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant- 

(2)  in  section  542.  by  striking  out  "for  any 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "for  fiscal  year 
1987  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  in  section  543— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "CoRTRACTs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "QaAHTS";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "enter  into  contracts 
with"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "award 
grants  to"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "Catrautcf'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Oraht"; 


(U)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "contract  entered  into"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant  awarded"; 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "contractor"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"grantee";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(I)  in  the  subaection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "CoirrHACTORS"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "OaAirrxn";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "contract"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "grant"; 

(4)  in  section  544— 

(A)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"coHTRACTS"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"GRAJITS"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Coh- 
TSAcr"  and  "contract"  each  place  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Oramt"  and  "grant",  respectively;  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "Com- 
TSACT".  "contract",  and  "contractor"  each 
place  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "OaAirr",  "grant",  and  "grantee", 
respectively;  and 

(5)  in  section  545— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  the  term  'State'  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Cam- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

SEC  17.  CONGRESSIONAL  TEACHER  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Designation  op  Conghessional  Txach- 
KRs'  Scholarships.- 

(1)  Section  551  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)  Pcfrposk.— "  after  the  section 
designation: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
such  section;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Dksignatior.— Scholarships  awarded 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  referred  to  as 
the  'Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships'.". 

(b)  APFUCATioifs.— Section  553  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 546"  and  inserting  "section  551"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bX4XA)— 

(A)  by  spiking  out  "elementary  or"  and 
inserting  "preschool,  elementary  school, 
or"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  private  nonprofit"  im- 
mediately before  "education  program  in  any 
State";  and 

(CHI)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "State,"  the 
first  time  it  appears;  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "or,  on  a  full-time  basis 
handicapped  chUdren  or  children  with  limit- 
ed English  proficiency  in  a  private  nonprofit 
school,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX4KB),  by  striking  out 
"section  557"  and  inserting  "section  556". 

(c)  RxPATiaarr  Provision.— Section  557  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "inter- 
est" the  following:  "(but  in  no  event  at  an 
interest  rate  higher  than  the  rate  applicable 
to  loans  in  the  applicable  period  under  part 
B  of  this  tiUe)". 

(d)  ExcKPTioHS  TO  RKPAYMXirr.— Section 
558(aK6)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "for  a 
single  period  not  to  exceed  27  months". 


SBC  la  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  < 

Section  602(bXlXB)  of  the  Act  to  m~»~*»i« 
by  striking  out  "in  a  program  of  competen- 
cy-based training."  immediately  after  "In  a 
program  of  competency-baaed  language 
training,". 

SE3. 1*.  ACADEMIC  PACILniBB. 

'ntie  vn  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  701(b).  by  inserting  "part  A 
or  B  of"  after  "grants  under"; 

(2)  in  section  702(a),  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
for  a  preceding  flacal  year"; 

(3)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
in  section  731(a)  by  striking  out  "and 
insure"; 

(4)  in  section  733— 

(A)  in  the  section  heading,  by  strflting  out 
"AND  nrsuaAMcx":  and 

(B)  in  subaection  (a)  by  striking  out  "and 
insuring": 

(5)  in  section  764(cXl),  by  inserting  "at 
least  a  two-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward"  immediately  before  "a  bacca- 
laureate degree";  and 

(6)  in  section  782(1XB)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  724"  and  In- 
serting "section  701".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "secUon  843"  and  In- 
serting "section  853". 

SEC  M.  JACOB  K.  JAVTTS  FELLOWS  PROGRAM. 

Part  C  of  titie  EX  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  section 
931  and  inserting  the  following: 

"AWARD  OP  JACOB  K.  JAVITS  PUXOWBHIPS": 

(2)  in  section  932(aXl),  by  striking  out 
"National  Graduate"  and  insertbig  "Jacob 
K.  Javits"; 

(3)  in  section  932(aK2XC).  by  striking  out 
"directing"  and  inserting  "selecting";  and 

(4)  in  secUon  933(bXl).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "except  that  such 
amount  charged  to  a  fellowship  recipient 
and  collected  from  such  recipient  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  required  by  the  institu- 
tion as  part  of  the  redpient's  instructional 
program  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
ment to  the  institution  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

SEC  11.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  TacHKiCAL  AjfxinnixirT.— Section 
1201(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  the  institution"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  484(d)  of  this  Act". 

(b)  Pkkr  Review  Prockss.— Titie  zn  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
1210  as  section  1211.  and  by  adding  after 
section  1209  the  following  new  section: 

"APPUCATION  OP  PEER  REVIEW  PRCXXSa 

"Sec.  1210.  All  applications  submitted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  re- 
quire peer  review  shaU  be  read  by  a  panel  of 
readers  composed  of  individuals  selected  by 
the  Secretary  which  shall  Include  outside 
readers  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  no  individual  assigned  under  this  sec- 
tion to  review  any  application  has  any  ood- 
flict  of  interest  with  regard  to  that  appUca- 
Uon  which  might  impair  the  impartiality 
with  which  that  individual  conducts  the 
review  under  this  section.". 

SEC  22.  ErrECnVE  DATES  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDOCA- 
TION  AMENDMENTS  OF  IMS. 

(a)  SEOO  Allocation.— Section  401(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  aa 
paragraph  (7):  and 
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<S)  by  iiMMrttnt  aftar  pancnph  (B>  the 
toDawtociwwpancnob: 

"(•)  lite  cfaaotM  mtOm  In  MCtion  4iaD  of 
ttM  Ae(  Aan  applT  with  r«pect  to  tbe  aUo- 
eattan  of  fundi  for  the  laKlmntft  yew  1988- 
1988  ind  w>rofW»t  ■catleintr  years.". 

(b)  QBL  AiMi»MMH«.— flection  403(b)  of 
MWh  Amendmenti  li  unended— 

(1)  by  itilkliw  out  pwBcnph  (2)  and  in- 
aerttiw  the  foDowtng: 

"(9)  the  changes  In  MCtknia  4a7(aX9XC) 
and  498(bXlXM)  of  tbe  Act  (other  than 
danaca  (vtU).  (Ix).  and  (x)  of  each  nich  aec- 
^i^i«i>  ahall  apidy  only  to  loans  to  new  bor- 
loven  that  (A)  are  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  iMtrwrtV*'  for  periods  of  enrollment  be- 
gttwiiny  on  or  after  July  1.  1987:  or  (B)  are 
dirtMiaed  on  or  after  JUly  1, 1987;"; 

(9)  In  parairai^  (9)  and  (4).  by  Inaertlnc 
"dtabuned  on  or  after  January  1.  1987.  or" 
after  "only  to  kMOs":  and 

(9)  in  paramph  (7).  by  Inaertlnc  "dls- 
baiMd  on  or  after  90  days  after  the  date  of 
etMCtment  of  this  Act  or"  after  "with  re- 
ipect  to  loans". 

(c)  CW8  AM»iimais.-8ectlon  403(b)  of 
audi  Amenknents  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(b)  KwiLHoa  Dus.— "  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(b)  «HBm»a  Datsl— (1)  Section  442  of 
the  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
eatlon  of  funds  for  f^-^***"**^  year  1988-1989 
and  succeeding  academic  years. 

"(2)". 

(d)  NDSL  Amanmrrs.— Section  405(b)  of 

fnr^  AiH*twtin#«t«  te  «m«Mtort— 

(1)  by  tOMrtlng  "and  section  483A"  after 
"Sectian  489(aX9)"  m  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
speettvdy;  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  tbe  subsection  head- 
ing the  foOowlnr 

"(1)  Sectian  482  of  the  Act  shaU  am>Iy 
with  respect  to  academic  year  1988-1989  and 
succeeding  acadmiic  years.". 

(e)  KfitiiDa  Datb  or  Cbtaiii  Nikd  Ahal- 
ms  Faovmovs.— Section  406(b)  of  such 
Amendments  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "para- 
graphs (2)  throu^  (4)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
f<dlowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Section  479B  of  the  Act  (as  so  added) 
■h»n  app^  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance provided  for  any  academic  year  begin- 
ning after  such  date  of  enactment.". 

(f)  SuiraiT  roa  DiacLoexnu  ow  Fdrkior 
OiRS.— Section  1208(b)  of  such  Amend- 
ments Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1308"  aiMl  inserting  "aection  1209". 

nC.  rx.  BDVCATION  ADMINISTKATION. 

Title  xm  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1301.  by  striking  out  "section 
484(d)"  and  inserting  "section  484(c)": 

(2)  In  secttcm  1302(bXl).  by  striking  out 
"this  title"  and  inserting  "title  VI  of  the 
Act": 

(3)  in  section  1303— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall,  through  the 
Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improve- 
ment or  the  Onter  for  Education  Statis- 
tics." in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  ", 
through  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
Educaticm."  in  subsection  (bX3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Resources."  in  such 
subsection  and  inserUng  "Reaouroes":  and 


(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr   , 

"(f)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated 93.700.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and 
for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section."; 

(4)  in  aection  1304— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  title"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  "of  title  I  of  tbe 
Act"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  provision  of  before 
"an  information  network"  in  subsection 
(bX2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  "under  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "purposes  of  this  title" 
in  such  subsection  and  inserting  "purposes 
of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act": 

(5)  in  section  1307— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "92.700.000"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "91.000.000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  1301  and  1302"; 

(6)  in  section  1314  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shaU  be  interpreted  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  to  require  lenders, 
holders,  or  giiarantors  to  maintain  or  report 
records  relating  to  the  loans  discharged  by 
borrowers  in  receiving  a  consolidation  loan 
pursuant  to  section  428C  of  the  Act.";  and 

(7)  in  section  1341.  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Rkpokt  RaQunoD.- Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  entering  into  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  study  described  in  this  section,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  togeth- 
er with  B  description  of  programs  on  the  use 
of  volunteers  and  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  deemed  appropriate.". 

9KC  24.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  KCt. 

(a)  Educational  Rbiahch.— Section 
405(gXlXC)  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(C)  not  less  than  (5.700.000  shaU  be 
available  In  each  fiscal  year  to  assist  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  16  education  resources  infor- 
mation clearinghouses  (including  direct  sup- 
porting dissemination  services)  pursuant  to 
subsection  (dK3XA)  of  this  section,  having 
the  same  functions  and  scope  of  work  as  the 
clearinghouses  had  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1986;". 

(b)  Education  Statistics.— Section 
406(eXl)  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "AU 
funds  received  in  payment  for  work  or  serv- 
ices described  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  account  which  may  be 
used  to  pay  directly  the  costs  of  such  work 
or  services,  to  repay  appropriations  which 
inltiaUy  bore  aU  or  part  of  such  costs,  or  to 
refund  excess  sums  when  necessary.". 

SKC  28.  imrrED  states  institute  of  peace. 

Section  1703  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "(3)"  the  foUowlng:  "estabUsh  a  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  Research  Program  on  Peace 
to". 

SEC  M.  EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW. 

The  parties  to  the  term  loan  and  security 
agreement  dated  March  3,  1986.  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  which  up  to  (21.000.000  of 
loans  wiU  be  made  to  students  and  parents 
of  students  at  a  university  located  In  ClaU- 
f omla  by  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  located 
in  New  York  shaU.  with  respect  to  loans 


made  on  or  before  February  20.  1987.  and 
the  transactions  relating  thereto  under  such 
term  loan  and  security  agreement,  be 
deoned  not  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  43S(dX6XA)  and  490(c)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SBC  n.  EFTBCnVE  DATE  OF  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  as  if  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1086. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMTRB  ON  BAIfKnCG.  HOU8IH0.  AMD  T7RSAII 

ArPAnts 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  May 
19,  1987,  in  order  to  mark  up  foreign 
trade  legislation  and  to  vote  on  the 
nominations  of  Edward  Kelley  to  be  a 
Federal  Reserve  Oovemor,  Carl 
Covitz.  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  HUD, 
and  Louis  Guy,  to  be  a  Board  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmaTTB  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (X>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  19,  1987  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIXRCE,  AMD 
TRAMSPOETATIOM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  19.  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  resume 
hearings  on  S.  907,  the  Technology 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1987^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  study,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  19.  1987,  at  10  a.m.  to  resume 
oversight  hearings  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration [NOAAl  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrmX  OM  HUTRITIOM  AMD 
IM  VESTIOATIOMS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 


on  Tuesday,  May  19. 1987  at  10:30  aan. 
to  receive  testimony  on  8.  305,  8.  236. 
8.  902.  and  HJl.  1728. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SnaoOMMITTXX  OM  PUBLIC  LANDS,  MATIOMAL 
PARKS,  AMD  PORXST8 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks,  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  19. 
1987  at  10  am.  to  consider  HJl.  278 
and  S.  1145,  bills  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  pro- 
vide Alaska  Natives  with  certain  op- 
tions for  the  (x>ntinued  ownership  of 
lands  and  shares  re(xived  pursuant  to 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMKITRX  OM  OOVBRMMXHTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  19.  1987. 
at  2  pjn.  to  hold  markup  on  S.  328, 
Prompt  Pay  Act  Amendments  Act  of 
1987,  S.  496,  Computer  Matching  and 
Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1987.  S.  345. 
Contract  Disputes  Act  Amendments  of 
1987,  and  the  nomination  of  Norma 
Pace  to  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


NO  MORE  USER  FEES 

•  Mr.  DiCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  crafting  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  single  out  the  objection  that  the 
committee  included  In  the  bill  to  an 
OMB  provision  that  Initiated  a  test 
program  instituting  fees  for  outpa- 
tient care  re(%ived  at  military  medical 
facilities  by  military  retirees  and  de- 
pendents. I  have  also  strongly  opposed 
this  initiative  as  unnecessary,  unfair, 
and  unjustified  on  our  military  per- 
sonnel. I  applaud  the  committee's  rec- 
ognition of  this  problem  and  swift 
action  to  address  it. 

Traditionally,  military  health  care 
has  been  viewed  as  one  of  the  top  in- 
stitutional supports  associated  with 
military  service.  To  arbitrarily  remove 
this  would  er(xle  the  element  of  securi- 
ty in  health  care,  especially  for  de- 
pendents of  young  enlistees  who  may 
not  be  financially  se<nire.  I  feel  that 
the  traditional  health  care  services 
guaranteed  to  our  military  service  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  taken  away,  par- 
ticularly by  a  back-handed  OMB  pro- 
posaL  The  imposition  of  such  a  charge 
could  abrogate  this  Nation's  long- 
standing commitment  to  provide  qual- 


ity health  care  to  military  f  amUles  at 
no  cost  to  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents. 

On  March  18,  Senator  Chilcb  Joined 
me  in  introducing  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  35.  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  expressing  opposition  to 
this  user  fee.  Subsequently,  22  other 
Senators  have  Joined  us  In  this  effort. 
Our  concern,  as  expressed  by  this  com- 
mittee and  this  bill,  is  that  such  an  im- 
position could  seriously  dunage  our 
Armed  Fon^s,  both  in  morale  and 
combat  readiness.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  this  bill  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  worked  so  diligent- 
ly on  will  be(»me  law.  will  be  filibus- 
tered, or  whether  the  President  will 
veto  it.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  has 
spoken  loud  and  clear  on  this  issue  of 
user  test  fees.  Moreover,  if  this  bill  is 
vetoed  or  filibustered,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  bill  regarding  this 
user  test  fee  and  assure  that  our 
Armed  Forces  receive  the  quality 
health  care  that  they  work  so  hard  for 
and  deserve.  Again,  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  for  their 
attention  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Senate  Con(nirrent  Resolution  35  and 
the  cosponsors  appear  in  the  Rs(X>rd. 

The  material  follows: 

S.  Com.  Rrs.  35— Cospomsors  (23) 

Senators  ChUes.  Holllngs.  Ford,  Blnga- 
man,  Nlckles,  Oore,  Specter,  Helms,  Matsu- 
naga.  Sanford,  Daschle,  Hecht,  Shelby, 
Trible.  Cochran,  Adams,  Sarbanes,  Mikulski, 
Heinz.  Wirth.  Pressler,  PeU.  and  Reid. 


S.  Com.  Res.  35 

Whereas,  the  Budget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1088  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  require  a  uniform  mini- 
mal charge  to  be  levied  for  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  provided  in  medical  faculties  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  dependents  of  retired 
members  and  dependents  of  members  serv- 
ing on  active  duty; 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  such  a  charge 
would  faU  disproportionately  upon  the  fam- 
Ules  of  younger  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  precisely  those  members  least  able 
to  afford  such  fees; 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  force  the  spouses  of  young  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (especlaUy  those  tem- 
porarily separated  from  their  mUitary  spon- 
sor because  of  exigencies  of  miUtary  service) 
to  make  an  untenable  "bread  vs.  health 
care"  decision; 

Whereas,  the  sense  of  security  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  now  have  in  know- 
ing that  quaUty  health  care  is  available  for 
their  f  amiUes  would  be  seriously  and  perma- 
nenUy  eroded  by  the  Imposition  of  a  charge 
for  such  care; 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  adversely  affect  both  morale  and  unit 
readiness;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  abrogate  the  Nation's  long-standing 
commitment  to  provide  quaUty  health  care 
In  mlUtary  faculties  at  no  cost  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense should  take  no  actloo  to  Impose  any 
form  of  charge  for  outpatient  care  provhled 
in  medical  f  adUtles  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  dependenU  of  retired  membera.  or 
dependents  of  members  serving  on  active 
duty. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  BCARY  JANE 
OU8TAF80N 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Just  re<«ntly  a  woman  who  has 
be<x>me  somewhat  of  a  legend  in  the 
suburban  city  of  Brooklyn  Center, 
MN,  retired  from  a  very  active  career 
in  Journalism.  Mary  Jane  Oustafson 
started  working  at  the  Brooklyn 
Center  Post  in  1960— the  same  year 
that  the  French  conducted  their  first 
nuclear  explosion,  the  summer  Olym- 
pics were  held  in  Rome,  and  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  defeated  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  N.  Nixon  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

In  the  years  since  that  time  she  has 
seen  Brooklyn  Center  grow  Into  one  of 
Minnesota's  finest  cities  and  watched 
Journalism  turn  into  a  high-tech  busi- 
ness. She's  covered  more  than  500  city 
council  meetings  during  that  time, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
And  as  an  accommodation  to  the  age 
of  technology,  3  years  ago  she  gave  up 
her  typewriter  for  a  computer  termi- 
nal. 

The  years  have  been  good  to  her  and 
she  has  wllllnglngly  shared  the  vast 
knowledge  that  comes  with  an  active 
career  and  a  busy  family.  In  her 
"spare"  time,  she  has  dedicated  her- 
self to  keeping  her  heritage  as  a  Polish- 
American  alive  in  Minnesota  and  across 
the  country. 

The  Minnei4x>lis  Star  and  Tribune 
ran  an  article  that  appropriately  ex- 
plains Mary  Jane's  commitment  to  her 
heritage,  her  family,  her  career,  and 
her  family.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  fn 
in  the  Rkosd. 

The  article  follows: 

Shx  Proves  Tou  Cam  Br  All  "TRnras 
Polish"  to  Evbitomr 

(By  Diana  Ettel  Qotaalez) 
To  Brooklyn  Center's  city  manager,  Mary 
Jane  Oustafson  is  the  reporter  who  some- 
times calls  him  out  of  the  shower  at  7  ajn. 
to  make  sure  there's  not  one  mistake  in 
local  newspaper  accounts  of  that  week's 
City  CouncU  meeting. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  Polish-American 
community,  Oustafson  is  Idary  Jane  Soko- 
lowskl  Oustafson;  daughter  of  northeast 
Minneapolis,  tour  guide  to  Poland,  co- 
founder  of  the  Chopin  CHub,  organiser  of 
Polish  awareness  days,  dynamo  behind  the 
founding  of  the  Polish  American  Cultural 
Institute  of  Minnesota  and  national  public 
relations  director  for  the  American  CouncU 
of  Polish  (Cultural  clubs. 

"Mary  Jane  is  on  every  Polish  list."  said 
David  Odahowakl.  executive  director  of  the 
Wasle    Foundaticm.    which    among    other 
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PCOvMm  ■diolawhipe  to  itudenU  of 


ber  uuurk  on  Brook- 

ton  Oantar  afta  ST  JMn  of  reporttnc  on 
etty  «w«ita  and  odtttiw  the  vomen-t  PMW  of 

UMftvePOBtlMMPVMn. 

Ab  a  aabartMn  JounaliBt.  ahe  hamt  ihled 
away  (ram  Involvement  in  tlie  community 
vhH«  abe  worita.  In  1970  ate  helped  found 
the  Bnoklyn  Center  Hlatoriral  Society. 
Ifon  often  than  not  abe  haa  aerred  aa  preal- 
jum/t  <|f  tbe  aoek&ts.  8b»  belped  write  a  book 
OB  the  elty^  hlatrate  Karte  Brown  farm. 

aakl  Bnoklyn  Center  City  Manacer  Jerry 
apltater.  "l  caD  ber  to  find  out  wbat'a  going 
OB  In  the  city,  becauae  ahe  uaually  knowa  It 
bafbrelda" 

LMt  weA  Ouatataon  retired  from  the 
nat  papen.  but  tbere'a  Uttle  chance  that 
abe  win  alow  down.  ^ 

^5fi«  of  tbe  leadera  in  the  Poliab-Ameri- 
can  oommuntty  hope  that  abe  will  have 
mora  m™*  for  tbem.  And  ahe  la  conalderlng 
KvMi«  ber  Ptilah  radio  talk  ahow  on 
KUZU  "Thln0  FoUah." 

Bat  abe  alao  wanta  time  to  make  Barbie 
dothea  for  ber  granddaiightera.  play  golf, 
loae  the  weight  abe  gained  after  ahe  quit 
mti^**t.  do  aome  free-lanoe  writing  and 
tnim  with  her  huaband. 

Cheater  Roc  who  pubUahea  a  PoUah- 
Amerlcan  newaletto'  and  teaehea  Pollah  at  a 
jonior  high  achool  In  nottheaat  Minneapo- 
Ue,  — M  Oastafaon  haa  high  vlalblllty  anumg 
tbe  yoav  and  old  In  tbe  Pollah  community. 

"I  rwiy  aooaa  a  Uttle  quotation  of  Pope 
FWl  n  that  I  uae  In  my  newaletter  'Keep 
■live  thto  heritage.'  Mary  Jane  keeps  aUve 
thk  befttage.  I  think  the  pope  would  like 
ber.''Rogaald.  ^     , 

Oartafaon  waant  alwaya  the  cruaader  for 
Poltah  heritage  that  abe  la  now.  UntU  the 
late  19B0a  "I  waa  completely  turned  off  by 
ttatnff  Pidtah."  abe  aald.  "Aa  a  teen-ager  you 
get  tbeae  quirky  Ideaa.  I  thought  my  mother 
liked  Poland  better  than  ahe  liked  me." 

Ouatafaon  fell  In  love  with  Poland  when 
abe  took  her  flrat  trip  there  In  1958.  After 
tbe  trip  ahe  fcxmed  a  women'a  group  called 
tbe  Pollah  Arte  Club.  Gradually  ahe  became 
incnadngly  involved  In  activity  after  activi- 
ty. 

"I  have  tbia  enthualaam.  .  .  .  See.  my 
premtae  la  that  there  ia  more  to  being  Polish 
t-tiMi  polka  mualc  and  Polish  sausage."  she 


It  waa  iter  great  curiosity  and  her  love  of  a 
good  atory  that  got  her  to  Lech  Waleaa'a 
doorstep  in  Poland  to  talk  to  Walesa's  wife, 
who  was  walking  up  the  stairs,  bag  of  gro- 
cerlea  In  hand. 

It  waa  her  knaiA  for  drawing  people  to- 
gether that  united  the  Polish  community  to 
form  the  Pollah  American  Cultural  Institute 
of  Mtameeota.  Odahowaki  said. 

Her  current  efforts  involve  raising  funds 
for  a  Pollah  center  In  Washington.  D.C..  and 
tar  "Tbe  Struggles  for  Poland."  a  television 
production  that  will  be  underwritten  in  part 
by  PoUah-American  communities  In  the  Unit- 
ed Statca. 

Somettmea.  when  she  contemplates  tbe 
"vhat  iTs"  in  her  life.  Oustafson  said,  she 
wanders  what  it  would  have  been  like  to  be 
tbe  amhaaaador  to  Poland. 

"Who  knows?  Another  career  might  open 
up  (after  retirement).  I  love  radio." 


SUPPORT  THE  WIC  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  SARBAinsa  Mr.  President,  al- 
thoush  the  President  has  recommend- 
ed severe  cuts  in  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  every  budget  he  has  submit- 


ted to  the  Congresa,  Congress  has  re- 
jected this  unwise  policy  and  provided 
funding  at  a  level  that  continues  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  our  citizens.  This 
year,  the  administration  again  recom- 
mended cutting  the  Spedal  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Wcmien.  In- 
fants, and  Children  [WIC]  by  $27  mil- 
lion. In  contrast,  the  budget  resolution 
reomtly  passed  by  the  Senate  provides 
an  additional  $150  million  for  the  WIC 
Program. 

The  WIC  Program  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1972  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality and  increase  the  birth  weight  of 
infants  in  order  to  prevent  long-term 
illnesses  such  as  mental  retardation 
and  poor  vision.  WIC's  cost  effective- 
ness and  success  has  been  documented 
by  many  authorities. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  WIC  Program  and  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  reducing  funds  for  a  program 
that  has  proven  instrumental  in  cur- 
tailiiag  malnutrition  in  our  country 
and  preventing  serious  and  costly 
health  problems  in  children.  Adequate 
nutrition  is  a  vrlse  investment  and  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  this  Nation's 
future  generations. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  May  18.  1987.  that  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  the  WIC 
Program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WIC  MOTHXSS  AHD  CHn.DBKII 

The  UJ3.  Infant  mortality  rate  has  steadly 
fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the  industrial- 
ized world.  A  generation  ago  the  United 
SUtes  ranked  sixth  among  20  developed  na- 
tions in  infant  death  rates;  the  latest  statis- 
tics show  the  U.S.  No.  18.  at  10.6  infant 
deaths  per  thousand.  Babies  In  many  states 
fare  worse.  In  Maryland,  nearly  12  out  of 
every  1,000  babies  die  before  their  first  birth- 
day: among"  "non-whites"  the  rate  soars  to 
18.7. 

Many  infants  die  simply  because  their 
mothers  lack  adequate  food  and  nutrition 
during  pregnancy.  Since  1972,  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women. 
Infants  and  Children  has  struggled  to  fill 
that  gap,  offering  a  package  of  protein-rich 
foods,  nutrition  education  and  access  to 
child  health  and  immunization  services  to 
pregnant  women  and  their  young  children 
who  are  at  nutritional  risk  because  of  pover- 
ty. 

WICs  15-year  history  is  a  tribute  to  cost- 
effective.  Federal  programs.  One  recent 
study  shows  that  every  dollar  spent  on  WIC 
prenatal  care  and  food  saves  up  to  $3  in  hos- 
pital costs.  Another  shows  each  dollar  saves 
83  cenU  in  Medicaid  expenses  during  the 
first  month  of  a  baby's  life.  More  important, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  for  WIC  partici- 
pants dips  to  8.4;  the  rate  for  their  non-WIC 
counterparts  hovers  at  almost  23.  WIC  kids 
score  better  on  tests,  do  better  in  school. 

Deq>ite  the  program's  ringing  successes, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  fought  con- 
tinually to  clip  WIC  money.  The  program 
currently  is  funded  at  $1.7  billion,  and  can 
serve  3.4  million  women  and  children— an 
impressive  number,  but  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  8  million  people  who  qualify  for 
the  program.  This  year,  in  the  name  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  the  administration  propoeed 


■iMhiny  WIC  funding  by  $37  million,  which 
would  have  cut  50.000  pregnant  women  and 
chQdren  from  the  rolls.  Congreaa  Ignored 
tbe  plea.  The  Houae  budget  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  expand  the  WIC 
mvfram:  the  Senate  budget  Includea  an 
extra  $150  million. 

This  is  a  small,  but  significant,  step.  If  the 
new  money  is  appropriated— and  that  re- 
mains a  stumbling  blodi— it  would  bring 
300.000  to  300.000  more  women  and  children 
into  the  program.  That  still  falls  short.  But 
In  a  budget-conadous  era.  a  congreaaional 
consensus  that  WIC  needs  to  reach  more 
poor  women  and  children  is  a  heartening 
message.*         ^^^^^^^ 

KUDOS  FOR  NOMINATION  OP 
JANET  NORWOOD 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  commend 
President  Reagan  for  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Janet  Norwood  to  continue  as 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  at 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  each  of  our  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress is  aware,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  principal  responsibility 
for  compiling  the  facts  and  figures 
which  guide  us  in  making  policy  Judg- 
ments. BLS  collects  a  broad  range  of 
economic  data  relating  to  employ- 
ment, wages  and  benefits,  labor-man- 
agement agreements,  and  consumer 
and  producer  prices.  The  BLS  publica- 
tion. Monthly  Labor  Review,  provides 
informative  articles  analyzing  current 
and  historical   trends   and   topics  in 

labor  economics.  _.j  ^         „     ^ 

Dr.  Norwood  has  provided  excellent 

leadership  for  the  Bureau  since  her 
designation  as  Acting  Commissioner  in 
1978.  Nominated  to  a  full  4-year  term 
by  President  Carter  in  1979,  she  was 
renominated  by  President  Reagan  in 
1983.  and  now.  to  a  third  term.  That 
she  has  been  elected  to  leadership  po- 
sitions in  several  professional  societies 
and  has  received  numerous  honors  and 
awards  is  indicative  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Janet  Norwood  is  held  by  her 
colleagues  in  the  fields  of  economics 

and  statistics. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  de- 
cision to  renominate  Dr.  Norwood  for 
this  post,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  expeditiously  to  confirm  it.  We 
must  continue  the  high  standards  of 
quality,  objectivity,  and  responsiveness 
which  have  characterized  the  work  of 
the  BLS.« 

THE  NEW  OI  BILL:  HISTORIC 
LEGISLA-nON 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  in  at- 
tending the  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  session,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  need 
for  well-trained  and  better  educated 
soldiers  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Our  na- 
tional security  has  become  increasing- 
ly dependent  on  technologically  ad- 
vanced wem>onry  and  sophisticated 
communications  systems.  The  technol- 
ogy of  war  and  peace  has  changed  as 
much  as  our  economy  has.  We  have 


wisely  developed  improved  means  of 
defending  ourselves,  and  we  must 
ensure  that  we  develop  the  human  re- 
sources to  continue  strengthening  our 
national  defense. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  vote  in  support  of  S.12.  the 
new  OI  bill,  in  helping  ensure  that 
this  development  will  occtir. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  veterans'  education 
programs  have  increased  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  military  service.  These  edu- 
cation benefits  have  had  outstanding 
success  in  terms  of  recruiting  highly 
motivated,  bright  yoimg  people  into 
the  armed  services.  The  new  OI  bill 
would  continue  as  an  effective  tool  for 
recruitment  and  retention  in  the 
armed  services. 

Since  Congress  reinstated  the  GI 
BiU  Education  Program  in  1985.  over 
76  percent  of  eligible  active  duty  sol- 
diers have  elected  to  participate,  and 
this  number  has  even  increased  by  10 
percent  since  June  of  1986.  The  in- 
creased complexities  of  modem  wsir- 
fare  demand  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  maintain  the  quality  of 
its  enlisted  force.  We  need  quality  sol- 
diers who  will  perform  well  during 
their  Initial  enlistment  and  will  devel- 
op into  qualified  leaders  who  can  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  challenges  they  will 
face  over  the  course  of  a  military 
career. 

The  new  GI  bill  has  enormous  value 
as  not  only  a  readjustment  benefit  for 
veterans,  but  also  as  a  valuable  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  a  highly 
trained  military  work  force.  A  skilled 
force  will  only  serve  to  enhance  our 
Nation's  competitiveness.  Critical,  so- 
phisticated industries  demand  workers 
skilled  in  technology  and  a  populace 
conversant  with  the  rudiments  of  sci- 
ence. Our  nearest  world  competitor. 
Jt^^an,  recognized  the  importance  of 
education  for  its  own  future  25  years 
ago.  Clearly,  the  new  GI  bill  is  not  a 
grant;  it  is  not  a  giveaway  program;  it 
is  smart  business — and  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  our  human  resources. 

The  strongest  benefit,  though,  is 
that  these  soldiers  are  performing 
better  in  strengthening  our  national 
defense.  In  virtually  every  measure  of 
performance  tested  by  the  Army- 
tank  firing,  riflery,  and  leadership 
qualities  as  seen  in  promotions— the 
GI  bill  recruits  have  come  out  ahead. 

In  short,  I  feel  it  would  have  been 
most  difficult  to  devise  a  better,  more 
cost-effective  program  than  the  GI  bill 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  military  and 
society  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  right 
time  for  us  to  act  to  remove  any  fur- 
ther uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
this  program,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  historical 
legislation,* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  in 
our  efforts  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  Central  America  is  that 
too  often  our  perceptions  are  colored 
by  our  preconceived  viewpoints.  For 
those  who  look  favorably  on  the  San- 
dinista  revolution,  the  Contras  are  a 
bunch  of  Somodstas  and  bandits  and 
terrorists  who  commit  every  crime  in 
the  book.  On  the  other  side,  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  Communist  orien- 
tation of  the  Sandinista  regime  are 
sometimes  too  ready  to  tMute  our  oppo- 
sition on  what  we  surmise  "must  be" 
the  case  rather  than  on  the  hard  facts. 

Unfortunately,  the  hard  facts  are 
often  difficult  to  establish,  especially 
since  the  fact-finders  themselves  usu- 
ally have  the  same  biases  as  everybody 
else.  When  I  recently  traveled  to  Nica- 
ragua. I  met  with  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can news  representatives  to  get  the 
scoop  on  the  local  situation.  After  all, 
these  are  people  who  have  been  there 
for  some  time,  often  for  years,  whose 
portfolio  is  to  check  into  things  and  to 
get  the  straight  story— in  an  extensive 
and  in-depth  manner  than  none  of  us 
would  ever  have  time  for.  I  was  ap- 
palled that  while  some  of  the  newspeo- 
ple  I  met  with  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about,  others  didn't  even  know 
who  some  of  the  major  players  in  the 
Nicaraguan  scene  were  and  hadn't 
even  made  the  most  elementary  ef- 
forts to  get  out  and  talk  to  people.  In- 
stead, they  just  sat  back  and  got  their 
information  from  Sandinista  hand- 
outs. As  I  say.  there  were  some  that 
did  their  Jobs;  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  those  who  presumed  to  inform 
the  American  public  based  on  their 
own  almost  total  ignorance. 

This  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  today's 
Washington  Post,  specifically  the  arti- 
cle by  William  Branigin  on  abusive 
Sandinista  practices.  Here's  an  exam- 
ple of  a  newsman  who  actually  got  up 
and  went  out  to  talk  to  the  people  who 
had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured  by 
the  Sandinistas;  who  talked  to  both 
the  official  Sandinista  human  rights 
organization  and  the  independent  one; 
who  interviewed  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Comandante  TomAs  Borge. 
and  members  of  the  organization  of 
mothers  of  political  prisoners;  who  ac- 
tually made,  the  mental  effort  to  com- 
pare the  prisoner  tallies  of  the  various 
organizations.  Mr.  Branigin  correctly 
points  out  that  "reporting  on  Nicara- 
gua's human  rights  situation  takes 
place  in  a  highly  charged  political  at- 
mo^here  in  which  the  built-in  biases 
of  groups  that  oppose  the  Contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count." The  only  solution  is  to  do 
what  BCr.  Branigin  did:  accept  the  vari- 
ous sources  for  what  they  are  worth 
and  then  dig  for  the  real  story. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  Mr.  Branigin's  fine 


effort  I  ask  that  his  artlide  be  printed 
in  the  Rbooko. 
The  article  follows: 

Parbw  or  Aaosaa  I^us  io  SaammirAB 
(By  wmiam  Branigin) 

TiFirsrA.  NicAaAODA.— Laat  month,  two 
carioada  of  Bandintata  aecret  police  pulled 
up  to  Roaa  Morelra  Trana'a  rkkety  wooden 
shack  here  and  arrested  tbe  68-year-old 
widow  and  two  of  her  12  children:  a  38-year- 
old  son  and  a  33-year-old  pregnant  dauA- 
ter. 

So  began  18  days  of  suffering  and  terror 
for  one  of  the  tbouaanda  of  NIcaraguana 
who  have  paaaed  through  the  Sandinlata 
prison  aystem.  Morelra'a  atory  reflecta  a  pat- 
tern of  htmian  righta  vlolationa— Including 
arbitrary  arresta  and  torture— under  the 
Sandinlata  government  aa  it  wagea  an  esca- 
lating war  with  U.S.-baicked  rebela.  who  alao 
have  been  charged  with  wideapread  abusea. 

According  to  Morelra.  abe  and  ber  chil- 
dren were  taken  to  Managua's  notorious  El 
Chlpote  prison,  where  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  rebel  leader  and  placed  in  a  tiny,  atl- 
fling,  llce-lnfested  cell  with  a  ateel  door,  no 
light  and  only  a  hole  in  the  celling  to  let  In 
air. 

Already  at  the  facility  operated  by  tbe 
secret  police  was  another  son.  who  had  been 
picked  up  at  work  in  Managua  the  day 
before.  She  said  she  was  targeted  aa  a  sus- 
pected rebel  because  her  family  halls  from  a 
southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  In- 
surgents enjoy  support. 

During  her  detention.  Morelra  said, 
guards  deprived  her  of  sleep,  menaced  her 
with  a  snake,  gave  her  pills  that  made  her 
sick  and  threatened  to  klU  her  children.  At 
one  point,  she  said,  she  heard  a  man  being 
beaten  and  was  told  it  was  one  of  her  sons. 

Finally,  ill  and  terrified  after  18  days  of 
solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell.  Morelra 
said,  she  signed  a  confession  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  read  and  was  releaaed  along 
with  her  daughter.  Now,  Morelra  aald  police 
have  told  her  that  she  and  her  daughter  are 
imder  indefinite  "house  arrest,"  although 
neither  has  appeared  in  court.  Her  two  sons 
are  still  in  El  Chlpote. 

Nearby,  In  Tipitapa's  state  penitentiary 
known  as  the  Model  Prison.  Isldora  Zapata 
Zeledon,  a  29-year-old  nurse  is  serving  a  30- 
year  sentence  for  what  is  officially  described 
as  an  "offense  against  public  order  and  secu- 
rity." A  Sandinista  official  said  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  rebel  task  force  chief.  A  human 
rights  activist  said  she  was  accused  of  treat- 
ing wounded  rebels. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  last 
year,  Zeledon  said  that  after  her  arrest  In 
December  1982,  when  she  was  two  months 
pregnant,  she  was  beaten  and  sexually 
abused  by  g\iards,  confined  in  a  coffin-like 
cell,  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  three 
days  and  locked  in  a  toilet,  where  she  was 
force  to  sleep  naked  on  a  wet  floor. 

Zeledon  wrote  that  she  became  so  thirsty 
at  one  point  that  she  drank  slimy  water 
from  the  toilet  tank.  She  was  interrogated 
with  a  pistol  at  her  temple  and  eventually 
signed  a  confeaaion  that  her  interrogators 
said  would  lead  to  her  release,  Zeledon 
wrote.  Instead,  according  to  a  human  rights 
advocate.  It  was  used  as  the  only  evidence 
against  her  when  a  Sandinista  court  sen- 
tenced her  to  30  years  in  prison  in  1984. 

On  April  22,  according  to  an  Interior  Min- 
istry communique,  three  suspected  "ooun- 
terrevoluntlonaries."  or  contras.  aocuaed  of 
blowing  up  utility  pylona  were  ahot  to  death 
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•ftv  ttMy  wm  takan  to  point  out  tn  ums 
eadM  and  altatwBy  tried  to  eaevie. 

Hum  dua  I*ttr.  0«n.  Bumberto  Ortega, 
the  BamWnht*  defeuM  mlnlater.  Mid.  "Now 
the  gun nnt  will  get  tough  with  terror- 
Ma  and  towai-djuamltera."  He  added.  "The 
Amj  and  the  peoide  have  been  directed  to 
ezeeote  reroluttaiary  Juatloe  against  all 
tboae  ekanenta  who  an  aurpriaed  whQe  car- 
ryhm  out  terrodst  acta  agalnit  dvlllan  and 
aooBomie  targeta."  aa  weU  aa  "thoae  who  In- 
dlractlT  collaborate  In  aui^  aetiona." 

mtarrlewa  with  former  detalneea.  relatives 
of  poilttrTt'  uilaooera  and  human  rights  ac- 
ttvMa.  aa  wdl  aa  reporta  by  human  rights 
liiiiMllHtari  suggest  that  Nicaragua's  8an- 
^M~«-*«  govetnment  violates  the  human 
rlghta  of  Ita  dttasM  on  a  large  scale.  The  in- 
f  >ltiweea  and  the  written  reporU  dte  in- 
■taness  of  arbitrary  arrest,  psychological 
and  physical  torture,  dlaappearancea.  trials 
by  kangaroo  oourta,  mysterious  deaths  of 
mnmpmrtm  undor  detention,  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  peaaanta  and  aerial  bombing  of  d- 
Tlliana  In  remote  areas. 

The  government  acknowledges  that  its 
mOltary  and  security  forces  abuse  some 
human  rl^ts.  but  InaisU  these  are  isolated 
eaaea  that  result  in  severe  punishment.  Au- 
thorities goierally  deny  or  decline  comment 
on  the  most  serious  violations.  A  govem- 
I  human  rU^ts  commission  focuses 
,  exclusive^  on  abusea  by  the  rebels. 
whl^  have  been  documented  and  con- 
denned  as  wen  by  a  number  of  foreign 
human  rights  organlaati<His. 

nrmouTioaAL  poci» 
These  human  rights  violations  by  the  con- 
tns— Including  the  killing  of  civilians,  kid- 
naping, torture,  summary  executions,  at- 
tacks on  nonmllltary  targets  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  land  mines— also  have  been  ex- 
toMlvely  reported  by  news  media.  I«s8  has 
mntrnw^t-a  about  Sandinlsta  violations,  which 
generally  have  not  attracted  as  much  inter- 
national attaitlon  aa  the  omtra  abuses. 

Reporting  on  Nicaragua's  human  rights 
sttoatlon  takes  idace  in  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical atmosphere  in  which  the  built-in 
Maaes  of  groups  that  oppose  the  contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  account. 
None  of  the  human  rights  groups  operating 
In  Nicaragua  is  generally  recognized  as  im- 
partlaL 

One  of  the  flrst  detaUed  studies  by  an  in- 
dependent International  human  rights  orga- 
nisation was  a  211-page  reiwrt  published 
last  July  by  the  New  Tork-based  Intema- 
timiai  League  for  Human  Rights.  The  study 
charges  that  the  Sandinlsta  government  vio- 
lates several  international  agreements  it  has 
rffiwMt,  notably  the  International  Covenant 
on  CMl  and  Political  Rights,  through  "arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention."  use  of  "torture 
and  cruel,  twhnman  and  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment"  of  prisoners,  failure 
to  "oomport  with  the  mtnimnm  due  process 
standards  effective  even  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency** and  other  practkxs. 

In  a  117-page  report  issued  in  February, 
the  human  rights  group  Americas  Watch 
statea.  "The  government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gtigtTt  aa  a  matter  of  policy,  in  abusive  Inter- 
ragatlon  tactics  against  prisoners,  including 
paydiological  iveasure  and  threats  used  to 
secure  their  confesatons."  It  cites  "the  use 
of  very  small  cella,  sleep  deprivation  and 
food  and  water  deprivation." 

However,  the  organization,  which  says  it 
oppoaea  UjEL  suppcnt  for  the  contras,  ab- 
mAwtm  the  Sandinlsta  government  of  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture,  noting  that  cases  it 
haa  found  "represent  Isolated  instances,  not 
part  of  a  deliberate  poUcy" 
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Unlike  some  other  non-Nlcaraguan 
groupa.  Americas  Watch  doea  not  see  "a  pat- 
tern of  vioUtions"  of  the  Uws  of  war.  the 
right  to  life  and  physical  integrity  of  detain- 
eea  and  forced  dlaappearancea.  It  saya  such 
cases  trhy*  do  occur  "do  not  reflect  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  commit  them  or  to  tolerate 
them. 

That  view  is  disputed  by  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  an 
independent  body  that  began  by  denouncing 
violations  under  the  former  regime  of  Anas- 
tasio  Somoaa  in  1977  and  now  documents 
chargea  against  the  Sandinistas. 

In  a  ae-page  report  published  April  30,  it 
chargea  that  "the  government  uses  policies 
of  terror  and  intimidation,  of  persecution 
and  blackmail,  against  those  persons  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  who  refuse  to 
submit  without  protest  to  a  political  and 
ideological  plan  that  essentially  ignores  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people." 

The  report  asserts  that  in  the  General  Di- 
rectorate of  SUte  Security's  "operations 
centers."  of  which  there  are  nine  major 
ones,  including  El  Chipote,  political  detain- 
ees are  "subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture  and 
mistreatment  so  that  they  sign  declarations 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  not  permitted  to 
read  and  in  which  they  incriminate  them- 
selves or  implicate  others  in  'counterrevolu- 
tionary activities." " 

OBSXBVKKS  KXCLTTOKD 

These  detention  facilities  are  off-limits  to 
all  human  rights  organizations,  including 
the  government's  own  commission  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  report  also  says  that  since  October 
1985.  it  has  received  complaints  of  33  cases 
In  which  persons  were  killed  upon  or  after 
being  arrested.  In  addition.  It  says,  the  Per- 
manent Commission  Is  currently  investigat- 
ing 280  cases  of  persons  who  disappeared 
after  having  been  captured  by  Sandinlsta 
authorities. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, a  New  York-based  lay  Roman  Catholic 
human  rights  organization  headed  by  a  Nic- 
araguan critic  of  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, says  that  more  than  300.000  Nicara- 
guans,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population, 
have  left  their  country  since  the  1979  Sandi- 
nlsta takeover  because  of  abuses  including 
arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  the  bombing  of 
homes  in  rural  areas  where  contras  are 
active. 

In  an  interview.  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  denied  most  of  these  charges  as  "ri- 
diculous." He  said  that  "historically  a  large 
number  of  Nicaraguans  have  lived  outside 
the  country"  and  that  they  could  amount  to 
300,000,  "but  only  a  minor  part  of  them  are 
refugees."  He  said  that  "probably  there 
have  been  air  attacks  by  planes  or  helicop- 
ters against  counterrevolutionary  units"  in 
areas  cited  by  the  Puebla  Institute  report, 
but  he  denied  that  any  civilian  settlements 
had  ever  been  attacked. 

Borge  denied  that  interrogators  torture  or 
"practice  violence"  against  prisoners,  but  he 
indicated  that  sUte  security  prisons  would 
continue  to  be  off-limiU  to  human  rights 
groups.  "We  don't  permit  prisoners  to  be 
seen  during  interrogation  because  that 
would  obstruct  the  investigations,"  he  said. 
The  interior  minister,  one  of  nine  comon- 
dante*  on  the  Sandinlsta  National  Director- 
ate that  nms  the  country,  also  denied 
charges  by  a  high-ranking  Interior  Ministry 
defector,  Alvaro  Jose  Baldizon  Aviles,  that 
Borge  had  ordered  "special  measures," 
meaning  sunmiary  executions,  of  certain  po- 
Utlcal  enemies  of  the  Sandinistas    Borge 


called  Baldizon  a  "traitor"  who  is  "full  of 
calumny  for  the  revolution"  and  "taivented 
this  out  of  the  air." 

"I  am  oppoaed  historically  to  aU  types  of 
abusea,  and  everyone  in  Nicaragua  knows 
it,"  Borge  said.  "No  leader  of  the  revolution 
has  ever  ordered  a  murder,"  he  added.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  that  murders  have  not 
been  committed,  but  those  comrades  who 
have  ccmunitted  murders  have  been  pros- 
ecuted by  coiuts  and  sentenced  to  up  to  30 
years  in  prison." 

Borge  said  that  among  the  security  forces, 
"hundreds  have  been  punished"  for  various 
offenses.  Including  abuse  of  prisoners. 

Acconllng  to  figures  released  by  Borge  in 
the  interview  May  9.  there  were  10,293  pris- 
oners in  various  Sandinlsta  prisons,  includ- 
ing 132  in  State  Security  centers.  He  esti- 
mated that  about  70  percent  of  the  rest 
were  JaOed  for  "common  crimes."  He  Indi- 
cated that  snags  have  delayed  a  plan  to  re- 
lease about  600  former  National  Guardsmen 
Jailed  since  1979. 

Vlima  Nunez,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion of  Human  Rights,  a  government- 
sponsored  group,  gave  somewhat  different 
figures.  She  said  there  were  about  9,600 
prisoners,  including  300  in  SUte  Security 
detention  centers.  2.322  former  National 
Guardsmen  and  1.500  to  1,600  other  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries." 

However,  according  to  Lino  Hernandez, 
the  head  of  the  nongovernmental  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  only 
the  figure  for  the  imprisoned  National 
Guardsmen  is  not  in  dispute.  In  addition,  he 
said,  there  are  "no  fewer  than  7.000  political 
prisoners"  in  a  total  estimated  prison  popu- 
lation of  about  14.000,  including  up  to  1,500 
held  in  State  Security  facilities. 

In  an  Interview,  Hernandez  criticized  what 
he  said  were  understated  figures  on  political 
prisoners  published  by  some  International 
organizations,  including  Americas  Watch, 
whose  latest  report  gives  figures  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  "political  prisoners"  that  total 
slightly  less  than  the  Sandinlsta  commis- 
sion's figures. 

Hernandez  also  complained  that  anticon- 
tra  U.S.  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch, 
Witness  for  Peace  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  iJitin  America  tended  to  soft- 
pedal  Sandinlsta  human  rights  violations  or 
explain  them  as  "isolated  cases"  out  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

"They  try  to  call  attention  to  violations  by 
the  contras,"  Hernandez  said.  "They  do 
work  that  is  eminently  political  against  the 
North  American  administration.  We  think 
these  organizations  have  every  right  to 
oppose  their  government's  policy  of  arming 
warring  factions  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  don't  have  the  right  to  distort  our 
reality  to  achieve  this." 

A  Witness  for  Peace  spokesman  in  Mana- 
gua countercharged  that  the  Permanent 
Commission  does  "selective  reporting"  and 
takes  a  "biased  view." 

Hernandez  mentioned  the  case  of  Sof  onias 
Cisneros,  president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Union 
of  Christian  School  Parents'  Associations, 
who  was  arrested  May  14,  1985.  at  his  home 
after  making  a  speech  denotmcing  what  he 
said  was  the  Marxist-Leninist  orientation  of 
the  Sandinlsta  education  program. 

In  a  written  account,  Cisneros  said  he  was 
taken  to  El  Chipote  prison,  where  he  was 
tortured  and  threatened  with  death  by  the 
chief  of  the  General  Directorate  of  SUte 
Security,  Comandante  Lenin  Cema.  Later 
that  night,  Cisneros  said,  he  was  diunped 
naked  hi  a  Managua  street.  "You  can't  say 


It's  a  case  out  of  control  if  it  was  handled 
personally  by  Lenin  Cema,"  Hernandez 
said. 

A  KmS  OF  ABTTSg 

Borge  acknowledged  that  Cisneros  was 
"subjected  to  a  kind  of  abuse,  but  not  to  the 
extent  he  claimed."  because  he  had  "insult- 
ed" leading  "martyrs  of  the  revolution."  But 
Borge  denied  that  Cema  was  Involved  and 
said  "another  comrade"  had  been  punished 
in  the  case.  Cema  did  not  respond  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  interview. 

According  to  Hernandez  and  other  Nicara- 
guan sources.  SandinisU  authorities  recent- 
ly have  been  cracking  down  on  a  new  orga- 
nisation called  the  Jan.  22  Movement  of 
Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners.  The  group, 
founded  in  January  to  lobby  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  better  treatment  for  political 
detainees,  says  it  numbers  more  than  150 
active  monbers  and  some  4,000  affiliated 
relatives  of  prisoners. 

Several  members  intervlevred  said  they 
had  been  threatened  by  State  Seciulty  men 
recently  and  warned  to  quit  the  movement. 
At  least  five  have  been  detained  briefly  by 
the  secret  poUce. 

One  member,  Tomasa  Hernandez,  a 
former  SandinisU  militant  who  says  her  im- 
prisoned husband  was  once  a  bodyguard  for 
Daniel  Ortega,  said  authorities  had  threat- 
ened to  Jail  her  for  her  activities  and  al- 
ready had  drafted  her  16-year-old  son  in 
"reprisal."  She  said  her  husband  had  been 
Jailed  several  times  after  falling  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  in  1980  and  Joining  the 
Social  Christian  Party.  He  was  sentenced  in 
1985  to  three  years  for  involvement  in  a 
contra  "internal  front." 

"After  the  revolution,  we  saw  that  there 
wasn't  democracy,  that  there  wasn't  the 
system  we  had  been  fighting  for."  Hernan- 
dez said.  She  said  she  would  remain  in  the 
Jan.  22  Movement  because  "it's  the  only 
way  we  can  face  up  to  a  totalitarian  dicU- 
torahip." 

Another  member,  VIoleU  de  Rugama,  said 
her  26-year-old  son,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama 
Suazo,  was  arrested  in  June  1984  shortly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  in 
Mexico  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  in  Jail 
for  alleged  involvement  in  the  contra  "inter- 
nal front."  She  called  the  sentence  "re- 
venge" because  a  relative  with  a  similar 
name,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama  Acevedo.  also 
a  doctor,  is  an  active  contra  commander. 
She  said  her  family's  private  hospital  had 
been  confiscated,  her  son  had  been  pun- 
ished In  prison  and  a  warden  had  warned 
her  that  the  son  would  "disappear"  If  she 
continued  in  the  movement. 

In  a  separate  interview  at  her  shack  in  Tl- 
plt^>a.  Rosa  Moreira  Trana  told  of  similar 
threats  as  she  described  her  imprisonment 
last  month  in  El  Chipote  with  her  sons, 
Marcial  and  Lorenzo,  and  a  daughter,  Maria 
Ignada.  At  one  point  as  she  listened  to  the 
screams  of  a  man  she  thought  was  a  son, 
she  said,  a  guard  came  and  "told  me,  'We're 
going  to  kill  Lorenzo.'  He  said  I  had  to  say 
who  were  the  contras  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  leader  of  the  counterrevolution, 
that  my  children  and  I  were  comrades  of 
those  who  were  blowing  up  pylons."  She 
continued,  "They  told  me  I  was  a  counter- 
revolutionary, that  I  was  with  the  CIA, 
that  I  was  in  contact  with  Reagan.  But  I 
don't  know  the  contras,  and  neither  do  my 
children." 

Sitting  on  a  stool  in  her  yard  as  naked 
grandchildren  played  around  her  and  chick- 
ens pecked  in  the  dirt,  Moreira  sobbed  as 
she  recalled  the  terror  of  her  interrogation: 


"I'm  afraid  they're  going  to  kill  my  difl- 
dren.  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill 
them  all .  .  .  kill  all  my  children  and  grand- 
difldren." 

Her  daughter,  Maria  Tgnacia,  added, 
"They  told  us  that  if  we  talk  about  what 
they  said  to  us,  they  were  going  to  make  me 
disappear.  They  were  going  to  take  my 
brother  Lorenzo  and  me  and  make  it  look 
like  we  were  killed  in  combat  by  the  con- 
tras." 

"This  is  the  clean  revolution  that  we  have 
in  Nicaragua,"  Rosa  Moreira  said  when  she 
had  calmed  down.  "If  I  were  younger  and 
healthy,  maybe  I  would  be  with  the  con- 
tras." 

In  Managua.  Vilma  Nunez,  the  head  of 
the  Sandinistas'  right  commission,  said  ahe 
was  not  aware  of  such  complaints  and  that 
her  commission  has  not  received  "any  de- 
nunciations of  torture."  Seated  in  her 
office,  which  Is  decorated  by  a  large  Sandi- 
nisU flag,  portraits  and  busts  of  revolution- 
ary leaders  and  books  by  Fidel  Castro. 
Nunez  admowledged  she  Is  a  "SandinisU 
militant"  and  said  she  believes  In  being  a 
"good  SandinisU" 

Of  the  mothers'  movement,  she  said.  "Of- 
ficially we  don't  know  of  their  existence. 
They  haven't  come  to  the  commission."  She 
added,  "I  don't  know  why  these  persons 
don't  come  here.  If  they  would  come  and 
make  a  complaint,  we  would  immediately 
attend  to  lt."» 


FlXmO  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  again  take  time  to  discuss  the 
repeal  of  the  Ions-term  ci^ital  gains 
exclusion  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 

This  will  be  my  fourth  speech  this 
year  on  the  need  to  reinstate  a  differ- 
ential tax  rate  for  long-term  capital 
gains.  I  will  continue  to  speak  out  on 
the  subject  in  the  future.  While  I 
agree  with  the  general  sentiment  here 
in  Congress  that  we  should  leave  the 
Tax  Code  alone  for  awhile,  give  tax- 
payers a  chance  to  catch  their  breath. 
I  think  an  exception  does  need  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  capital  gains. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  under 
the  "old"  tax  law— that  is,  the  tax  law 
prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986— 
there  vras  a  differential  tax  rate  for 
long-term  capital  gains.  Ordinary 
income  was  taxed  at  rates  as  high  as 
50  percent.  However,  because  of  a  60- 
percent  exclusion,  the  top  tax  rate  on 
long-term  ciH?ital  gains  was  20  percent; 
40  percent  subject  to  tax  at  a  top  tax 
rate  of  50  percent. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
pealed the  exclusion  for  capital  gains. 
These  gains  will  now  be  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income.  That  means  that  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  maximum  marginal 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  could  Increase 
from  20  percent  to  as  high  as  33  per- 
cent. While  I  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  new  law,  I  nevertheless 
very  much  disagree  with  the  repeal  of 
the  capital  gains  exclusion. 

During  the  debate  of  the  new  law,  it 
was  argued  that  repealing  the  exclu- 
sion  was   a   revenue   raiser   for   the 


Treacury.  Interestiogly.  when  my 
friend,  the  late  Congrevman  Bill 
Steiger.  was  fighting  to  push  through 
the  capital  gains  exclusion  of  the  old 
law.  he  was  faced  with  a  similar  argu- 
ment. In  a  1978  letter  to  CongreBRman 
Steiger  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury W.  Michael  Blimtenthal  stated 
that  lowering  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  to  pre-1969  levels  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $2  bUllon  annually. 

Fortimately,  an  exclusion  was  en- 
acted despite  the  objections  of  the 
Treasury.  Did  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  capital  gains  transactions 
fall?  Quite  the  contrary,  they  in- 
creased substantially.  In  1978.  with  a 
top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  of  49.1 
percent,  capital  gains  collections  were 
$9.3  billion.  The  following  years— 1979 
and  1980— when  the  tnaTimnm  rate 
was  lowered  to  28  percent,  collections 
Jumped  to  $11.7  billion  and  $1Z5  bU- 
lion  respectively.' 

Those  figures  are  not  at  aU  surpris- 
ing. Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  chart  comparing  the 
tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains 
with  collections  from  capital  gains  in- 
serted in  the  Rscoro  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement.  As  that  chart  il- 
lustrates, lowering  the  capital  gains 
rate  generally  increases  collections 
and  increasing  the  rate  generally  de- 
creases collections.  This  reflects  the 
fact  that  capital  gains  are  voluntary. 
When  rates  are  high,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  hold  assets.  When  rates  are 
lowered,  assets  turn  over  more  quldt- 
ly— and  are  put  to  more  productive 
uses. 

Both  in  the  99th  Congress  and  again 
in  this  100th  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation— now  S.  444— to  rein- 
state a  differential  tax  rate  for  long- 
term  capital  gains.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  exclusion  for  assets  held  at  least  1 
year  would  be  40  percent.  For  assets 
held  3  years  or  more,  the  exclusion 
would  be  increased  to  60  percent. 
These  exclusions  will  bring  the  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  back  in  line  with 
the  rate  under  the  old  law.  And  as  the 
figures  indicate,  it  should  not  result  in 
a  significant  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury,  if  any.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  S.  444. 

The  table  follows: 

CAPITAL  GAMS  RATE  tNCREASES  RESULT  IN  REDUCED 
REVENUES,  CAPITAL  GAMS  RATE  CUTS  RESULT  M 
INCREASED  REVENUES 
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CENTENNIAL  OP  FESTDS.  MO 
•  Mr.   DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
the  city  of  Pestw.  MO.  wfll  celebrate 
Its  fTntf«"«»^  with  a  series  of  gala 
events  May  16  through  Biay  25. 

Pestus  is  a  proud  community  with  a 
rich  history.  Pestus  was  established 
Just  30  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  on 
February  10,  1887.  when  122  residents 
petittaned  the  Jefferson  County  Court 
to  incorporate  their  community. 

Pestus  grew  quickly.  By  the  late 
19th  century,  the  dty  was  able  to 
boast  1.200  residents.  4  goieral  stores, 
a  tinner,  a  drug  store,  a  grocer.  2  bak- 
eries, a  boarding  house,  a  gents'  fiir- 
nlshlng  store,  a  brickyard.  4  saloons,  a 
brewery  depot.  4  churches.  3  physi- 
cians and  a  host  of  other  commercial 
estaUishments.  Pestus  owed  its  pros- 
perity to  the  success  of  the  nearby 
Cr^rtal  Plate  Glass  Co..  the  area's 
major  employer,  with  a  payroll  in  1887 
of  almost  $30,000  a  month. 

From  impresslTe  beginnings.  Festus 
continued  to  grow  and  develop  and 
today  serves  as  a  significant  center  of 
commerce  for  Jefferson  Coimty  and 
surrounding  areas.  With  a  current 
population  of  7.750.  Festus  looks  back 
with  excitement  at  its  heritage,  its 
status  as  a  truly  great  American  com- 
munity, and  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

In  recognizing  the  city's  century  of 
excellence.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Festus  as  they  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  their  great  town.  May  their 
good  fortune  continue,  and  may  the 
next  century  bring  100  years  of 
progress  and  prosperity.* 


UMI 


NEW  JERSEY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSONS  OF  THE  TEAR 
•  Mr.  LATTTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  salute  the  individuals 
from  New  Jersey  who  were  honored 
lM*-  we^— UJB.  Small  Business  Week— 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  business  world. 

Each  year  since  1064.  the  week  of 
May  10-16  has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Praridait  as  "Small  Business  Week." 
During  this  week.  Americans  pay  trib- 


ute to  our  small  business  owners.  So^ 
dal  honors  are  bestowed  upon  individ- 
uals in  each  State  for  their  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments  as  small  business  owners. 

Though  the  men  and  women  hon- 
ored during  Small  Business  Week  are 
leaders  in  the  small  business  communi- 
ty, their  contributions  to  America's 
economy  vtt  not  small  at  alL  Ameri- 
ca's ifmaii  btislnesses  boost  the  econo- 
my by  providing  nearly  one-half  of  the 
gross  natl<Mial  product.  Even  more, 
they  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
progress  and  innovation. 

I  know  from  personal  experience 
how  it  feels  to  start  a  small  business 
and  watch  it  grow.  So  many  risks,  un- 
certainties, and  problems  face  the  as- 
piring entrepreneur.  But  the  pride 
that  accompanies  success  and  accept- 
ance in  the  maritetplace  make  it  well 
worth  the  effort.  I  know  that.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  knows 
that.  And  so  do  the  recipients  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  dis- 
tinguished awards. 

BCr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Albert  Qlenn  Paul,  the 
president  of  Clancy-Paul.  Inc..  of 
Cranbury,  NJ.  who  received  the  New 
Jersey  SmaU  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  Award.  Back  in  1981,  Mr.  Paul  es- 
tablished a  fuU-service  computer  com- 
pany. He  did  that  with  only  $40,000  in 
seed  capital  and  two  employees.  Today 
he  employs  some  90  individuals  and 
his  business  now  has  annual  sales  of 
$20  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  a 
number  of  other  individuals  from  New 
Jersey  whose  contributions  to  the 
small  business  community  were  recog- 
nized tills  week.  They  are  Barbara 
Lancaster,  woman  business  advocate; 
Cliarles  Bertsch,  media  advocate; 
James  J.  Rose,  accoimtant  advocate; 
Alan  Lipsky,  financial  services  advo- 
cate; Daniel  E.  Smith,  veterans  advo- 
cate; Mayor  Jolm  A.  Ljmch,  minority 
advocate;  New  Jersey  Bell,  develop- 
ment award;  Joseph  Kaye.  small  busi- 
ness exporter.  Dr.  Richard  F.  Stockel, 
innovation  award;  and  Richard  Spair, 
Jr.,  young  entrepreneur. 

Successful  business  activity  is  the 
basis  for  economic  growth.  It  is  the 
backbone  of  New  Jersey's  economy, 
and  of  America's  as  well.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  salute  these  small  business  men 
and  women  who  have  promoted  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  New 
Jersey.  I  encourage  them  to  remain 
dedicated,  hard  working,  and  persist- 
ent in  their  business  endeavors.* 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  McCAIN 
AT  AMERICAN   ISRAEL  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  CONFER- 
ENCE 
•  ICr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President.  I 
will  keep  my  comments  brief  because  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
not  to  my  views,  but  those  of  Senator 


JoBH  McCani.  Last  nl^t.  at  the 
annual  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  Ccmf erence  dinner,  my  col- 
league delivered  remarks  that  I  believe 
merit  our  collective  attention.  Senator 
McCaix  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
strong,  successful  history  of  America's 
friendship  with  Israel,  but  he  wasn't 
deterred  from  t4ifkl1ng  the  tough 
issues  challenging  that  bond.  It  is  be- 
cause we  can  face  our  difficulties  hon- 
estly that  our  friendship  is  straigth- 
ened.  And.  it  is  out  of  this  strength 
that  we  work  together  in  the  Middle 
East  toward  a  durable  peace. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  remember  that 
Israel  is  a  friend  not  a  client,  that 
Israel  is  our  partner  we  are  not  Israel's 
parents.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Sen- 
ator McCAiir's  statement  be  included 
in  the  Rboord  for  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration. 

The  statement  follows: 
RntABKa  OF  Skratok  Johh  McCAnr— AIPAC 

POLICT  COlfFSSZHCX 

Thank  you  for  your  Keneroiu  introduc- 
tion. As  I  lo<riLed  out  at  the  audience  during 
the  dinner  it  occurred  to  me  that  tbere  are 
more  membera  of  Congress  here  than  at 
many  roll  call  votes.  The  large  congressional 
turnout  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
bipartisan  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
and  survivaL 

There  are  more  dignitaries  at  this  dinner 
than  one  finds  at  similar  events  in  this  city. 
Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  people 
have  come  from  all  over  the  country  to 
attend  this  conference  and  express  individ- 
ual support  for  the  goals  we  all  share. 

This  large  turnout  is  wonderful  tribute  to 
Bob  Asher  and  the  officers  of  AIPAC  and  to 
Tom  Dine,  Ralph  Numberger  and  the  staff. 
Tou  do  a  wonderful  Job  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  we  all  support.  Tour  hard  work  ce- 
ments the  bonds  of  the  American  relation- 
ship with  Israel  and.  In  the  process,  you  pro- 
mote the  best  in  American  foreign  policy. 

This  conference  is  certainly  a  success,  al- 
though this  dinner  is  going  on  for  so  long 
there  is  a  rumor  we  will  be  here  for  break- 
fast. Looking  out  upon  this  audience  is  awe- 
spiring  for  an  after  dinner  speaker.  In  fact.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  about  my  task,  even 
while  the  dinner  was  being  served. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  on  the  same  platform 
with  my  colleague  and  friend  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Sam  Nuint.  As  you  all  know,  we  had 
expected  foreign  minister  Shimon  Peres  to 
be  with  us  here  this  evening.  Israel's  efforts 
towards  peace  have  required  Mr.  Peres' 
return  to  Jerusalem. 

As  one  who  has  known  war,  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  quest  for  peace.  It  was  Adlai  Steven- 
son who  said  that  "making  peace  is  harder 
than  making  war".  That  effort  has  caused 
great  turmoil  in  Israel.  America's  attitude  in 
that  debate  should  be  the  same  as  with  any 
other  democratic  ally:  Our  common  goal  is 
peace,  but  we  cannot  dictate  the  terms.  We 
are  Israel's  partners,  not  Israel's  parents. 

Peace  is  as  much  a  state  of  mind  as  a  po- 
litical concept.  It  requires  a  new  system  of 
relationships  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  A  major  challenge  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess is  to  create  a  political  edifice  that  will 
serve  as  a  bridge,  not  a  wedge,  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors.  It  must  also  be 
stressed  that  peace  will  only  be  achieved 


when  the  Arab  nations  recognise  the  reality 
of  a  secure  IsraeL 

Let  me  strMs  my  conviction  that  only 
when  Israel's  neighbor's  recognise  her 
strength  and  capacity  to  defend  heraelf  will 
they  be  willing  to  enter  into  meaningful  ne- 
goUatkms.  In  fact,  that  is  precisely  why  I 
believe  the  United  States  is  so  committed  to 
the  continued  qualitative  edge  for  Israel. 
We  share  with  Israel  the  belief  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  given  time,  patience,  con- 
sistent diplomacy  and  a  deterrent  poature 
that  encourages  political  options  and  dis- 
courages military  adventurism  against 
IsraeL 

Without  question,  the  United  States  and 
Israel  share  a  unique  and  special  relation- 
ship based  upon  a  similar  political  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  President  Harry  Truman  set 
the  parameters  for  this  friendship  in  May, 
1948.  and  every  President  and  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  every  Congress  since  then  have 
viewed  the  survival,  security  and  well-being 
of  Israel  as  a  moral  imperative. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  and  Israel 
have  not  always  agreed  upon  every  issue. 
For  example,  I  am  sure  that  many  Israelis 
stlQ  dlsai^ee  with  President  Eisenhower's 
threatened  cut  off  of  aid  to  force  Israel  back 
from  the  Suez  in  1956.  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  in  this  room  do  not  share  the  affinity 
for  a  peace  conference  expressed  by  some  in 
IsraeL  WhUe  these  differences  are  naturaL 
e9>ecially  between  free  and  democratic  na- 
tions, there  are  occasional  incidents  which 
stir  public  indignation  and  arouse  anger. 

Meet  recently,  the  Jonathan  Pollard  spy 
case  and  its  aftermath  have  had  that  effect. 
Without  question.  Israel  made  a  series  of 
mistakes.  Pollard  should  never  have  been 
hired  to  spy  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
handlers,  Rafael  Eitan  and  Avi  Seelsw, 
should  never  have  been  promoted. 

The  public  outcries  were  justified:  there 
were  new  tensions  between  our  two  nations; 
there  was  a  strain  upon  the  special  relation- 
ship. The  damage  from  the  Pollard  case  is 
dear.  Even  George  Shultz.  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Israel  ever  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  State,  publicly  vented  his  anger.  Edito- 
rials, op-ed  pieces  and  news  specials  de- 
noimced  the  way  this  case  was  handled. 

Fortunately,  we  seem  to  be  moving 
beyond  the  Pollard  case.  The  Israel  leader- 
ship has  admitted  making  mistakes.  Colonel 
Sella  has  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Tel 
Nof  Air  Force  Base,  and  official  probes  by 
an  Investigative  team  and  a  parliamentary 
committee  under  Abl>a  Eban  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Secretary  Shultz  has  expressed  his  "full 
confidence  in  Israel's  determination  and 
ability"  to  fulfill  its  pledge  to  "investigate 
the  matter  thoroughly  and  to  bring  those 
responsible  to  account." 

I  agree,  and  M«ntn<n|f  that  the  investiga- 
tions are  serious  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  implemented,  I  look  for  the  long 
range  damage  to  be  minimfti 

But  before  I  leave  the  subject,  let  me 
touch  upon  two  issues  that  the  Pollard  case 
brought  to  the  surface. 

The  first  is  the  disturbing  question  of  dual 
loyalty,  and  the  second  is  the  future  of  the 
relationship  after  Pollard. 

William  Safire  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  one  of  the  "consequences  is  the 
encouragement  of  anti-Semites  who  charge 
that  Jews  everywhere  are  at  best  afflicted 
with  dual  loyalty,  and  at  worst  are  agents  of 
a  vast  fifth  column." 

Charles  Krauthammer  wrote  that  "post 
Pollard,  there  is  a  palpable  fear  among 
American  Jews  that  the  dual  loyalty  donon 
is  again  astlrring." 


The  charge  of  "dual  loyalty"  has  beoi 
heard  before.  Ironically,  it  was  charges  of 
dual  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Jews  In  nance 
during  the  Infamous  Dreyfus  case  that 
helped  lead  to  the  foundation  of  modem  Zi- 
onism. 

In  America,  the  charge  of  "dual  loyalty" 
has  been  used  to  imply  that  Jews  are  some- 
how doing  something  wrong  when  they  sup- 
port cloae  ties  with  the  state  of  IraaeL  Gore 
VldaL  for  example,  recently  wrote  a  fren- 
zied diatribe  in  The  Nation  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  Jewish  neoconservatives  as  "Israeli 
fifth  oolumniaU"  and  deKribed  the  United 
States  as  "their  host  country". 

A  more  reasoned  approach  of  the  same 
case  was  presented  by  former  Senator 
Charles  Mathias  In  a  1981  article  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  warned  that  "ethnic  politics", 
whether  practiced  by  Jews.  Greek  Ameri- 
cazis,  Irish  Americans  or  Blacks,  were  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest.  Mathias 
argued  that  "they  have  generated  both  un- 
necessary animosities  and  illusions  of 
common  interest  where  none  exists". 

The  Pollard  case  has  raised  a  new  form  of 
these  ugly  charges.  Some  Israelis  have  sug- 
gested that  the  only  hope  for  American 
Jews  is  to  flee  from  this  country  and  move 
to  Israel.  For  example,  Shlomo  Avlneri. 
former  Director  General  of  Israel's  foreign 
ministry,  wrote  a  widely  publicized  letter  in 
which  he  concluded  that  "for  all  its  achieve- 
ments and  promise,  America,  it  now  evident- 
ly appears,  may  not  be  your  promised  land". 

I  am  offended  by  all  these  arguments.  We 
are  fortunate  to  live  In  a  pluralistic  society. 
In  which  we  can  have  several  allegiances.  In 
a  totalitarian  state  or  an  oppressive  society, 
only  one  allegiance  is  allowed.  American 
Jews  can  feel  strongly  about  Israel  without 
having  their  patriotism  challenged. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  best  offshoots  of  this 
entire  affair  was  the  trip  of  65  Jewish  lead- 
ers to  IsraeL  Bob  Asher  and  Morris  Abrams, 
you  and  your  colleagues  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  publicly  telling  Israeli  leaders  that 
you  disagree  with  their  handling  of  these 
matters.  This  did  not  undermine  your  sup- 
port for  IsraeL  It  underscored  your  ability 
to  be  both  good  Americans  and  strong  sup- 
porters of  Israel. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  concept  of 
dual  loyalty,  I  categorically  reject  the  un- 
derlying thesis  of  collective  guilt. 

Two  days  after  Pollard's  arrest,  Larry  Wu- 
Tai  Chin  was  arrested  and  subsequently 
convicted  of  spying  for  China.  He  bad  been 
doing  so  for  29  years,  since  just  after  the 
Korean  war.  During  most  of  that  time, 
China  was  Intensely  hostile  to  America,  in- 
cluding supporting  nations  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  Yet  virtually  no  one  raised 
the  spectre  of  "dual  loyalty"  with  regard  to 
Chinese  Americans. 

I  believe  the  finest  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject were  delivered  by  Hubert  Humphrey  at 
the  1976  AIPAC  Policy  Conference: 

"Let  no  one  contest  the  patriotic  dedica- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  first  days  of  our  republic, 
from  the  days  George  Washington  needed 
help  in  the  battles  for  independence,  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  in  the  front 
lines  doing  their  job  for  freedom,  for  justice. 
The  whole  theme  of  justice  and  the  price- 
less nature  of  the  human  spirit  comes  from 
Jewish  philosophy  and  Jewish  religion." 

"I  approve  not  only  because  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  program  you're  advocating, 
but  because  I  think  it's  good  for  our  coun- 
try. It  is  good  for  the  basic  democratic  proc- 
ess that  people  who  have  convictions  about 
American  public  policy  should  take  the  time 


to  get  their  feUow  Americans  and  their 
public  officials  to  understand  what  they  be- 
lieve and  to  urge  their  support. 

"There  is  nothing  new  about  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  causes  in  foreign  places.  Its  as 
American  as  a  hot  dog  or  aK>le  pie,  spagbet- 
U,  gefilte  fish  or  polish  sausage.  We  are  a 
nation  of  immigrants  *  *  *  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  land  of  oar  fatbera.  be  it 
Poland  or  Italy  or  Ruaia  or  Norway  or  In- 
land or  Ireland  or  Africa.  And  we  have  every 
right  to  urge  the  Congrew  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  policies  that  we  deem  to  be 
correct.  We  are  never  assured  that  those 
policies  will  be  followed.  We  may  not  win. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  gain  the  majority, 
but  we  surely  have  the  right  to  state  our 
case". 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  second  offshoot  of 
the  Pollard  case.  It  has  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  revaluate  the  American  relatlonaiUp 
with  IsraeL 

Every  year,  my  wife  Cindy  and  I  go  to  the 
Jewish  Federation  in  Phoenix  to  make  calls 
on  Super  Sunday.  In  fact,  I  would  not  be 
suriMlsed  if  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
some  of  the  people  in  this  audience  tonight. 
This  year,  one  person  said  that  he  would 
not  contribute  because  of  the  Pollard  case. 

I  was  outraged.  The  Pollard  case  does  not 
change  our  ties  with  IsraeL  No  two  demo- 
cratic nations  will  ever  be  100  percent  in 
synch  with  each  other.  But  the  basis  of  the 
United  States-Israeli  relationship  is  the 
shared  values  between  the  two  coimtriea— 
and  these  have  not  and  wiU  not  change. 

During  my  military  service,  I  learned  that 
there  are  very  few  nations  in  the  world 
upon  which  the  United  States  can  rely,  and 
that  it  is  important  to  support  those  coun- 
tries which  share  our  ccmunon  interests.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  has  built  strong 
ties  with  friends  and  allies  from  Europe  to 
Latin  America  to  Asia.  These  countries  work 
together  to  defend  thnnselves  against  inter- 
nal subversion  and  external  aggreasioiL 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
majority  of  States  do  not  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. However,  Israel's  democratic  institu- 
tions, political  stability,  its  geographic  posi- 
tion midway  between  Ehirope  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  most  important,  the  frieitd- 
ship  of  the  Israeli  people  for  America  make 
it  the  most  reliable  and  dependable  friend 
in  this  volatile  region. 

President  Reagan,  who  has  presided  over 
one  of  the  most  pro-Israel  administrations 
in  history,  has  acknowledged  this  fact.  He 
has  clearly  stated  that  "Israel  is  a  major 
strategic  asset  to  America.  Israd  is  not  a 
client,  but  a  reliable  friend." 

This  has  now  become  a  widely  recognized 
fact.  On  January  23  of  this  year,  President 
Reagan,  supported  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, named  Israel  a  "major  non-NATO 
ally." 

The  granting  of  this  status  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  alliance  which  has  blossomed 
since  November  1983,  when  the  United 
States  and  Israel  enunciated  a  policy  of  ex- 
panded cooperation  in  the  area  of  military 
and  strategic  planning. 

That  process  must  be  pursued  and  acceler- 
ated. There  is  more  we  can  do  to  strengthen 
our  alliance  and  ensure  the  survival  of  our 
shared  values.  Let  me  give  you  Just  two  ex- 
amples: 

The  Soviet  threat  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
ominous.  Client  States  like  Libya  and  Syria 
have  increased  Soviet  influence  in  the  area. 
While  Soviet  naval  imits  were  not  used 
during  last  year's  actions  against  Khartrtaffi. 
their  presence  complicated   planning   and 
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the  Biowth  of  the  Soviet  Med!- 


Turkey  and 

,„  . Onek  tlirakU  to  reroke 

I  riitit^  and  oontliiued  poUtle»l  tenilon 

in  MOfth  Afrlea  dnoortnte  the  irowtiK  in- 
■tataOtty  o<  MATO%  nuthem  flank. 

An  ttita  meaiH  that  there  Is  no  firm 
Myrfw  for  NATO  defenw  of  the  Bastem 
MadtteRanean.  Thto  li  the  Weatem  alU- 
anea^  underbelly— and  right  now.  it  ia  a 

liaiHT' Wly  tftft  i^iwIiirhiJly. 

taart  oottld  fill  that  Rrie.  Ivael  engagea  in 
Mlataral  eoopentiaii  with  many  NATO 
CTHnrtrV'^  hot  haa  no  rdationahip  with  the 
NATO  alUanee  aa  a  irtKde.  PBrmanent.  regu- 
lar and  organiHd  cooperation  would  permit 
foDer  integratlan  of  Iirad  into  the  Weeton 
defenae  atraeture. 

We  alBO  need  flm  agreements  on  Israel  s 
wflUivneaa  to  provide  aecure  sttea  and  logis- 
tieal  aavport  for  poasiMe  American  or  alli- 
ance operattoE*.  Curiently,  the  United 
DlaifTiiwl  mUttary  group  overaeca  prepo- 
ritfcniiw  of  supidies.  Israel  responds  posl- 
tlveiy  when  we  a*  for  help  on  an  ad  hoc 
bask,  but  no  dear.  oomprebenstTe  under- 
f^„M,^  exists  for  conttngesKiea. 

■xpkwatlon  of  theae  ideas  with  Israel 
would  alao  ileiwislialf  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  that  America  haa  other  options  in 
tlw  iMtem  Mediterranean. 

Hie  Iraqi  attack  on  the  n.&8.  Star*  only 
reinforoea  the  need  for  expanded  strategic 
eooperatlan  with  IsraeL  Teaterdays  events, 
in  which  two  exooet  missiles  killed  38  sailors 
ImHratta  the  hslr  trigger  nature  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War.  The  attack  alao  underscores 
the  fragility  of  the  West's  on  lifeline,  and 
the  burden  Amolca  bears  in  assuring  our 
aOtaB'  aooeas  to  the  gulf. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Israel  Join  with 
all  Americans  in  mourning  the  loss  of  38 
youiw  sailors.  When  I  beard  of  their  deaths. 
I  was  reminded  of  Alvaham  Lincoln's  letter 
to  a  mother  who  had  lost  five  sons  during 
theCtvOWar. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the 
eoaaoiatlan  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
tbe  ^wfiiiMh  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  only  the  cheriahed  memory  of  tbe  loved 
and  kat.  and  the  aolemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom". 

Cooperation  against  terrorism  is  a  second 
area  whoe  broader  cot^aayon  could  bene- 
fit both  the  United  States  and  Israel.  Israel 
should  be  integrated  into  a  broader  coopera- 
tive effort— ranging  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan    against  the  scourge. 

All  our  natirais  face  a  terrorist  threat.  All 
of  us  call  it  an  international  problem  that 
can  be  eradicated  only  through  internation- 
al cooperattai.  But  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  we  rarely  act  In  omcert.  preferring  to 
treat  each  incident  as  a  unilateral  program. 

A  good  place  to  start  cc»nbatting  terrorism 
would  be  here  In  Washington.  We  should 
doae  down  the  FLO  Office  in  our  CapitoL  It 
is  f|Fp»»t«"g  that  a  terrorist  organisation  is 
pennttted  to  operate  in  tbe  United  States. 
Last  week.  I  Joined  five  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  to  shutdown  FLO  of - 
floea  within  United  States  jurisdiction,  and 

to  make  it  a  crime  to  receive  anything  of 

vataie  from  the  terrorists.  Closing  the  FIX) 

office  in  Washington  becomes  even  more 

urgent  after  their  Tunis  meeting,  where  the 

moat  radical  elements  were  rejoined  with 

Arafat  in  rejecting  Israel's  existence. 
RegardlesB  of  theae  and  other  efforts. 

American  foreign  policy  must  adhere  to  the 

following  fundamentals: 


(1)  We  must  remain  diligent  about  main- 
taining Israel's  qualitative  military  edge  in 
the  recioti.  so  that  no  stngte  nation  in  the 
Middle  Cast  and  no  conceivable  comblnatirai 
of  such  natlona,  ahall  become  a  fundamen- 
tal challenge  to  Israel's  security. 

(3)  We  must  maintain  the  neoeasary  level 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Israel,  even  in  the  face  of  the  severe  budget- 
ary coostralnU  we  have  impoaed  upon  our- 
sdvea.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  Is  in 
America's  best  interesta  to  do  so. 

(3)  We  must  continue  to  view  Israel,  not  as 
a  burden  or  as  a  client,  but  as  a  partner  in 
the  search  for  peace  and  juatioe  In  the 
world.  As  Fresident  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
sUted.  Israel  Is  a  strategic  asset  of  the  first 
order. 

If  we  foUow  these  principles,  we  can  an- 
ticipate an  even  fuller  and  richer  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries  in  the 
future. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Israel  a 
number  of  times  betan  entering  politics. 
However,  my  wife,  Cindy,  had  never  been. 

Shortly  after  being  elected  to  the  House.  I 
encouraged  her  to  go  to  IsraeL  Fortunately, 
the  Interfalth  councU  of  Fhoenix  invited 
her  to  Join  one  of  their  missions.  Cindy 
knew  about  my  enthusiasm,  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  prejudice  her  impressions  before  she 
went. 

When  Cindy  returned.  I  asked  her  what 
she  thought  was  the  most  important  site 
she  visited.  She  thought  for  a  few  seconds 
and  told  me  that  four  places,  all  very  dose 
in  terms  of  geography,  but  very  far  apart  in 
terms  of  history,  had  the  greatest  impact 
upon  her. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sharing  her  in- 
sights with  you.  nrst,  she  said  that  she  was 
impressed  by  the  WaU  and  the  entire 
Temple  Mount  area.  She  said  this  holy  site 
reaffirmed  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the 
Jewish  people.  But  since  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  holy  sites  are  located  in  essentially 
the  same  place,  she  was  Impressed  at  the  re- 
ligious Importance  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
people  of  three  major  faiths  and  the  fact 
that  under  Israeli  control  all  are  able  to 
worship  freely  and  in  peace. 

Second,  she  mentioned  Yad  Va'Shem.  the 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  what  the  Nazis  did,  but 
at  Tad  Va'Shem  one  really  can  grasp  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  and  the  enormity  of 
f  tip  loss. 

At  Yad  Va'Shem,  she  exijerlenced  two 
simple  truths.  First,  the  horror  of  antlseml- 
tism  is  beyond  description.  Unfortunately,  It 
still  exists  today.  In  Russia,  for  example, 
strong  antisemitism  is  contained  just  below 
the  surface.  Official  policy  not  only  makes 
life  harder  for  people  simply  because  they 
are  Jewish,  but  still  refuses  to  let  them  emi- 
grate. 

In  such  a  world.  Jews  must  have  a  secure 
refuge,  a  home — an  IsraeL 

Thus,  the  second  lesson  of  Tad  Va'Shem 
is  that  Israel  must  exist  and  must  be  accept- 
ed in  the  commimlty  of  nations  if  we  are 
ever  to  destroy  antisemitism. 

Cindy's  third  site  was  the  UtUe  town  of 
Kalkilia.  She  described  it  as  a  small  village. 
Just  outside  of  Tel  Aviv.  Standing  on  a  hill 
in  Kalkilia,  one  can  see  the  Mediterranean 
only  a  few  miles  away,  the  entire  dty  of  Tel 
Aviv  Ues  below  this  vista.  The  sight,  she 
said,  was  beautifuL 

More  significant  Is  the  fact  that  Kalkila 
was  in  Jordan  until  the  Six  Day  War  in 
1967.  When  one  stands  there,  it  becomes 
painfully  obvious  how  fragOe  Israel's  bor- 
ders were.  Similarly,  it  becomes  obvious  that 


any  peace  aettlement  must  ensure  Isreal's 
security  and  safety. 

Finally,  Cindy  was  impressed  by  an  ab- 
sorption center  near  Jerusalem.  She  saw 
Ethiopians  who  had  recently  come  to  Israel 
as  part  of  Operation  Moses.  There,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  Uvea,  they  were  able  to 
feel  the  benefiU  of  freedom. 

Cindy  said  that  she  saw  the  future  In  the 
eyes  of  their  children.  Theae  children,  and 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Israd 
look  forward  to  living  their  lives  in  peace. 

In  his  book,  "Man's  Search  for  Meaning." 
Victor  Frankl  writes  movingly  of  his  captiv- 
ity in  Naxl  Germany,  of  the  power  of  love  to 
overcome  any  evlL  and  of  man's  power  to 
control  his  own  destiny.  He  writes: 

"We  who  lived  in  concentration  camps  can 
remember  the  men  who  walked  through  the 
huts  comforting  others,  giving  away  their 
last  piece  of  bread.  They  may  have  been  few 
in  number,  but  they  offer  suffident  proof 
that  everything  can  be  taken  from  a  man 
but  one  thing:  the  last  of  human  freedoms— 
to  choose  one's  attitude  in  any  given  set  of 
circumstances,  to  choose  one's  own  way." 

To  choose  our  own  way.  Freedom  to 
choose  our  leaders.  Freedom  from  repres- 
sion. Freedom  to  choose  our  way  of  life. 
Freedom  to  succeed  or  to  fail,  bound  only  by 
the  limits  of  our  imagination  and  talent. 

That  is  the  essence  of  Israel  and  America. 
And  that  is  what  we  must  fight  to  preserve. 


ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
RESIST  CPC  INDUSTRY 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reconsid- 
ering the  administration's  policy  re- 
garding the  regulation  of  chemicals 
which  destroy  the  planet's  ozone 
shield.  I  hope  that  when  the  doors  are 
unlocked  and  the  Cabinet  Secretaries 
emerge,  they  wUl  have  reaffirmed  the 
policy  which  the  administration  adopt- 
ed last  year  an  immediate  freeze  on 
production,  followed  by  a  95  percent 
reduction. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  Council  is  meeting  at  the 
urging  of  the  Industries  which  produce 
and  use  the  ozone-destroying  chemi- 
cals, especially  the  family  of  sub- 
stances known  as  chlorofluorocarbons. 
CPC's,  Imown  to  many  by  the  du  Pont 
Corp.'s  trade  name  Preon,  are  widely 
used  in  refrigerators  and  air  condition- 
ers. CFC's  are  also  used  to  flash  freeze 
com-on-the-cob  and  manufacture  the 
foamed  plastics  foimd  at  McDonald's 
and  some  other  fast  food  outlets. 

Many  of  the  present  uses  of  CFC's 
are  important.  A  few  are  essential. 
But,  on  balance,  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  world  could  not  reduce  pro- 
duction and  emissions  by  95  percent  or 
more  with  minimal  economic  disloca- 
tion. And  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
so,  not  only  because  of  the  role  of 
CFC's  in  ozone  layer  depletion  but  be- 
cause of  the  part  they  play  in  global 
warming.  To  continue  our  business  as 
usual  is.  according  to  the  collective 
view  of  the  best  scientists  in  the  world: 

Conducting  one  giant  experiment  on  a 
global  scale  by  Increasing  tbe  concentra- 


ti««aa  of  trace  gaaea  in  the  atmosphere  with- 
out knowlitg  the  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  this  Sen- 
ator, ICr.  President,  but  of  150  sden- 
tlstg  throui^out  the  world  who  met  in 
late  1985  at  Vlllach,  Austria,  under  the 
Kosplcea  of  a  half-docen  national  and 
international  governmental  organiza- 
tions. Since  then  the  body  of  evidence 
leading  them  to  make  such  an  alarm- 
ing statonent  has  grown  more  compel- 
ling. Scientists  have  now  doctunented, 
on  the  basis  of  actual  measurements, 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  at  higher 
altitudes  and,  most  alarming,  an  ozone 
hole  the  size  of  North  America  which 
opens  in  the  Antarctic  ozone  layer 
each  spring. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  received 
the  most  compelling  statement  from 
scientific  witnesses  since  the  Villach 
conference.  One  scientist  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  evidence  accumulated 
during  the  last  12  months  of  intensive 
study  of  the  Antarctic  ozone  "might 
be  said  to  be  analogous  to  finding  a 
smoking  gun"  Unking  depletion  there 
with  CFC's  and  other  chemicals. 

Yet,  despite  the  very  degree  of  un- 
derstanding of  how  and  why  the  ozone 
shield  is  being  destroyed,  there  are 
those  who  would  urge  that  still  more 
time  be  devoted  to  study.  Wisely,  when 
the  administration  developed  its  policy 
on  this  subject  last  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ongoing  international  negotia- 
tions, it  rejected  the  advocates  of  fur- 
ther study  only  and  adopted  instead  a 
position  of  an  immediate  freeze,  fol- 
lowed by  a  95  percent  reduction. 

Today,  lii.  President,  that  policy  is 
in  Jeopardy.  To  abandon  it  now  would 
be  ill-advised  in  terms  of  both  timing 
and  substance.  I  have  written  several 
members  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
cil to  urge  that  they  adhere  to  the 
first— and  best— policy  of  a  95  percent 
reduction.  I  hope  other  Members  who 
share  this  Senator's  view  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  nimiber  of  documents 
relevant  to  this  point.  They  include  a 
summary  of  the  Villach  statement 
from  which  I  quoted;  copies  of  recent 
press  reports  on  this  subject;  and,  a 
copy  of  one  of  this  Senator's  letters  to 
members  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
dL 

The  material  follows: 

UlflTKD  STATXS  SHIATK, 

Commrxx  on  EirviBoincxHT  aho 
FuBLic  Works, 

Wathinoton,  DC,  May  19. 19i7. 
Hon.  Edwih  Mkesk  m. 
Attorney  Qeneral. 
Department  ofJuitice, 
Woihington,  DC. 

DxAa  AnoRinnr  OzmaAL  Masc  For  sev- 
eral months,  it  has  been  the  official  position 
of  the  United  States  in  international  negoti- 
ations that  production  of  chemicals  which 
destroy  the  earth's  osone  shield  should  be 
frozen  at  current  levels,  then  reduced  by  95 


peromt.  Since  it  was  announced  last  year, 
this  position  has  gathered  inereadng  sup- 
port from  the  other  IndustriaUaed  nations 
of  the  world.  More  importantly,  sdentlflc 
developments  since  then  have  made  it  dear 
that  this  Is  the  only  policy  which  wiU  assure 
the  maximtim  protection  against  a  worid- 
wide  threat  to  the  environment.  To  abandon 
the  United  States  policy  now  would  create 
confusion  in  the  international  community, 
embarrass  the  Administration,  and  impede 
progress  towards  what  even  the  industry 
concedes  must  eventually  occur  reductions 
in  the  production  and  use  of  CFCs  and 
other  OBone-depleting  chemicals. 

Very  soon,  the  Domestic  Folicy  Council 
will  meet  to  dedde  this  issue.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  adaitists  will  be  in  attendance  to 
summarise  the  current  state  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  recent  developments.  But  I 
would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  succinctly 
summarizing  what  sdmtists  have  told  the 
Congress: 

First,  analysis  of  actual  measiu^ments 
demonstrates  that  the  global  osone  layer 
has.  in  fact,  thinned  at  tbe  altitude  of  40  kil- 
ometers. This  is  exactly  where  the  first 
thinning  Is  predicted  to  be  detected  and  the 
amounts  are  consistent  with  the  ocone  de- 
pletion theory. 

Second,  a  "hole"  in  the  osone  layer  the 
size  of  North  America  opens  over  the  Antarc- 
tic every  spring.  It  was  detected  only  a  few 
years  ago  and  both  the  size  of  the  bole  and 
the  level  of  the  depletion  has  grown  since 
then.  Sdentists  cannot  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Third,  it  is  the  personal  Judgment  of  three 
of  every  four  scientists  who  have  testified 
before  the  Committee  that  chlorofluorocar- 
bons and  other  ozone-depleting  chonicals 
are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  40  kilometer  depletion  or  the  Antarctic 
"hole"  or  both. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  the  actual  measure- 
ments are  now  confirming  the  global  osone 
depletion  theory  and  suggesting  that  If  it  is 
flawed,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  underttatino 
the  risks  posed  by  tbe  ozone-depleting 
chemicals.  The  Antarctic  hole  not  only  illus- 
trates how  Imperfed  man's  understanding 
of  this  complex  chemistry  may  be.  but  that 
the  consequences  of  continued  Inaction 
could  be  orders  of  magnitude  worse  than  ex- 
pected. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  becoming  dear 
beyond  credible  dispute  that  very  substan- 
tial reductions  In  the  use  of  ozone-depleting 
chemicals  is  possible  within  just  a  few  years. 
Some  uses  can  be  eliminated  totally,  while 
others  can  be  reduced  96  percent  through 
substitutions  or  alterations  In  equipment. 

In  short,  sdence  is  telling  policy  makers 
that  a  near-total  reduction  should  be 
achieved  and  technology  is  affirming  that 
such  a  goal  can  be  achieved.  It  was  the 
United  States  which  introduced  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  "Freon."  At  a  time  when  its 
dangers  have  become  apparent,  those  same 
nations  are  looking  to  us  to  once  again  pro- 
vide leadership.  I  hope  that  when  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  CouncU  considers  this  issue, 
you  will  reaffirm  the  earlier  United  States 
podtion  of  leadership  and  maintain  the 
policy  which  was  first  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  StArrou, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


CFrom  the  Atlantic  Cooatitutian.  May  13. 
106T] 

RaOBZITABLB  Rrixat  o>  Okmr  FteSR 

Just  this  once,  the  Reagan  admlnlstratioD 
was  proudly  out  in  ftoot  oo  an  CDvtromDen- 
tal  issue,  one  of  potentially  oatadyanlc  di- 
menalona  oonaidering  the  dire  and  not  easily 
fllinilBSfil  predictions  of  pandemic  aUn 
canoo'  and  genetic  damage  caused  by  the 
thinning  of  Earth's  protective  onne  layer. 
Tou  ml^t  even  say  President  Reagan's  men 
had  picked  up  the  torch  tram  tbe  Carter 
team,  which  in  1978  banned  the  uae  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs)  in  aeroad  pro- 
pellants.  and  were  themaelvea  on  the  verge 
of  leadhig  recaldtrant  Europeans  toward 
wider,  more  meaningful  prohlbltiaoB  that 
would  have  drastically  and  speedily  reduced 
the  production  of  CFCs  worldwide. 

Suddenly,  the  stout  UJEL  stand  in  United 
Natloas-aponsored  barvslntng  ocoducted  In 
Vienna  and  Geneva  over  the  last  few 
months  lost  all  its  starch.  The  U.8.  ddega- 
tion  wound  up  acquieadng  in  an  agreemoit 
that  would  freese  CFCs  production  at  19M 
levels,  then  dowly  reduce  it  during  tbe 
1990's  (m  a  timetable  that  falls  woefully 
short  of  the  original  V&  targets. 

The  U.S.  podtion,  alas,  was  undomined 
by  pressure  from  a  CFCs  industry  group 
and  from  second-level  Reagan  appointees 
who  adhere  to  ideas  on  safeguarding  the 
planet's  ecology  that  would  have  received  a 
hospitable  hearing  from  Attila  the  Hun. 

Their  podtion,  charitably  stated.  Is:  Why 
hasde  industrial  cc»icems  that  produce  rital 
chemicals  for  refrigeration,  packaging,  Insu- 
lation and  deaning  when  the  evidence  of 
the  environmental  damage  they  might  do 
Isn't  absolutely  airtight  and  when  chemical 
substitutes  would  cost  substantially  more? 

Answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
framed  in  terms  of  acceptable  risks.  Re- 
search in  the  Antarctic  and  elsewheic.  while 
not  conduslve,  strongly  points  to  CFCs  as 
the  culprits  in  the  breakdown  of  the  barrier 
that  guards  Earth  from  the  sun's  exoesdve 
ultraviolet  rays.  Reputable  physicists  alao 
suggest  that  If  we  wait  until  CFCs  could  be 
found  guilty  beyond  any  doubt.  Irreparable 
damage  might  be  done  to  the  protective 
ozone  layer.  And,  finally,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  economic  impact  of  a 
CFC's  phase-out  pales  against  the  poodbUi- 
ty  that  Inaction  on  our  part  might  drive 
generations  after  us  out  of  the  sunlight  and 
also  might  drastically  disrupt  their  food 
chain. 

Today  a  Senate  environmoital  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Max  Bauc\is  (D-M<mt.) 
begins  a  week  of  deliberations  on  the  dilut- 
ed accord  brought  back  f  nxn  Europe. 

It  won't  be  enough  for  the  Senators  to 
reveal  how  anti-environmentalist  aealots 
and  special  Industrial  pleaders  managed  to 
derail  an  admirable  Reagan  administration 
initiative;  they  ought  to  determine  whether, 
if  at  all  posdble,  the  agreement  offers  any 
openings  to  get  the  effort  back  on  track. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  May  16, 1987] 

Too  BCAMT  CRLOROrLUOROCAKBOm 

The  Arduous  process  of  fashioning  an 
international  agreement  to  limit  production 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  continues.  Theae 
CFC's  are  the  chemicals  thought  to  be  de- 
pleting tbe  osone  layer  that  shields  the 
Earth  from  ultraviolet  radiation.  At  some 
point  a  thinner  cacme  layer  is  thought  likely 
to  mean  an  increase  In  ddn  cancer,  smaller 
crops,  weaker  plants  and  an  aeoderatkm  of 
the  greenhouse  effect  In  which  man-made 
gases  alter  the  Earth's  climate. 
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In  IMT  Um  ITJB.  fOvsnuMiit  barred  the 
OM  o<  CFCTi  in  mumoI  vraya.  But  in  most 
oUmt  countrtM  not  emn  tbat  hu  been 
done,  lad  the  hardy  nbitanoee-becauae 
they  tend  not  to  break  down.  KMiner  or  later 
alBMMt  all  eeoape  in  to  the  atmovhere— are 
alM  widely  used  in  air  oandltfcning.  retrlc- 
erattcB.  the  manufacture  of  foam  products 
and  as  aolrenta. 

On  other  ma)or  enTironmental  ivuea.  the 
Pmg— «  adrainlatratkm  haa  priced  tteelf  on 
playlnc  the  Aeptle  and  being  a  voice  for 
dday.  On  thia  it  began  In  the  nme  vein  but, 
thanka  in  part  to  the  convictkim  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protectton  Agency  administrator 
Lee  Tbomaa.  has  lately  spun  around  to 
I  a  Irading  voice  for  world  control  in- 
Its  pfliit1«w«  gotaig  into  the  latest 
rouBd  of  tafti  was  that  world  production  of 
CFQi  should  be  cut  as  much  as  M  percent 
in  10  to  14  yean.  The  talks,  under  the  aus- 
piees  of  the  XTnlted  Nattons  ■nvironmental 
Program,  have  now  produced  a  draft  agree- 
ment under  «4ildi  production  would  be 
nimiii  at  19M  levels  beginning  perhaps  in 
IMO.  then  cut  by  90  percent  over  two  years, 
then  imasiWr  cut  anoth**'  30  percent  two  or 
four  years  after  that. 

The  ihUnsHiwia  have  gone  home  for  c«m- 
■nltatlOBa.  after  which  there  wQl  be  further 
drafting  sessions.  Optimists  think  an  agree- 
ment could  be  signed,  and  the  producing 
governments  could  begin  the  ratification 
proceas  by  this  (alL  They  also  think  that  a 
60-pcreent  production  cot,  whfle  not  itself 
enough  to  deanae  the  atmosphere,  would  be 
cnou^  to  encourage  development  of  com- 
peting products,  so  that  harmful  CFCs 
would  be  on  their  way  out. 

A  let  of  bargaining  remains  ahead.  There 
also  continued  to  be.  within  the  admlnistra- 
tkn.  pockets  of  resistance  to  the  official  po- 
sition. But  this  is  an  issue  on  which  VS.  in- 
dustry, in  part  because  it  expects  to  come 
up  with  alternative  products,  has  also  beoi 
remarkably  cooperative  products,  has  also 
been  remarkably  cooperative.  An  enormous- 
ly important  achievement  now  seems  to  be 
within  the  administratiim's  grasp,  and  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  spoQ  it. 

[From  Inside  EPA.  Apr.  3. 1987] 

Piassoaz  PaoM  CPC  Usaa  Iiidubtrt  Mat 

Foacx  UifRB)  STAxas  to  Russbw  Cctback 


The  VS.  is  1 1  snii  iiliiii  its  strong  negotiat- 
ing posture  on  reducing  emissions  of  chloro- 
fluMocarbons  (CFCs)  worldwide  to  save  the 
Earth's  protective  oxone  layer,  according  to 
sources,  apparently  in  response  to  heavy  In- 
dustry lobbying  on  the  costs  of  the  n.S.  pro- 
posed control  program,  which  would  eventu- 
ally phase  down  CPC  consumption  by  95 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Europeans 
have  crafted  a  new  position,  agreeing  to  an 
upfront  CPC  freexe.  moving  closer  to  n.S. 
<*«™«~<«  in  the  international  negotiations 
(Inside  EPA.  March  6.  pi). 

Administration  sources  stress  that  the 
VS.  is  not  "bailing  off  from  its  position  on 
a  freeae."— and  wHl  not  abandon  that  posi- 
tion when  the  negotiating  team  meets  with 
its  European  countoparts  in  late  April. 
"We're  reexamining  the  Administrative  po- 
aitian  because  more  people  are  interested. 
and  we  have  to  take  those  interests  into  ac- 
count," one  source  said,  a^nowledging  that 
the  CPC  producer  and  user  industry  has 
stopped  up  its  efforts  to  iircss  for  a  more 
"moderate"  action.  "The  negotiations  are 
proeeedlng  beyond  their  [industry's]  wildest 
dream,"  this  source  said,  and  the  fact  that 
Europeans  "seem  to  be  going  along  with 
n.S.  caDs  for  immediate  reductions  [on  CPC 
■]  is  »n«M«y  It  worse." 


The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Communities  this  week  win  sign  an  agree- 
moit  to  reduce  by  30%  ita  current  produc- 
ti<»  of  CPC-11  and  -13.  starting  in  «  years, 
one  envinmmental  ministo'  said  while  visit- 
ing Washington.  D.C..  last  week.  "This  is 
the  first  environmental  amendment  for  the 
community  in  30  years,"  said  Laurens  Jan 
Brinkhorst.  director  general  for  the  environ- 
ment for  the  EEC.  He  reiterated,  however, 
that  the  Europeans  are  pushing  for  "flexi- 
bility" in  a  global  approach  to  reducing  CPC 
MwiarintM  "We  should  work  toward  reduc- 
tions in  phases  and  review  later  whether  ad- 
ditfamal  measures  are  needed,"  he  added. 
The  VS.  and  the  EEC  negotiators  will  meet 
under  the  United  Nations  Vienna  Conven- 
tion for  Protection  of  the  Oaone  Layer  at 
the  end  of  Aprfl  for  another  round  of  talks. 
Two  additional  sessions  may  be  held  during 
the  summer,  sources  say,  before  the  Sep- 
tonber  stmimlt,  where  VS.  negotiators  are 
confident  that  an  international  agreonent 
for  phadng  down  CPC  emissions  may  be 
reached. 

Others  Involved  in  formulating  the  negoti- 
ation policy,  however,  say  that  they  believe 
UjB.  may  be  forced  to  move  away  from  the 
call  for  a  freese  on  CPC  and  halon  produc- 
tion in  light  of  emerging  analyses  from  CPC 
users  and  producers  showing  that  the  costs 
of  such  a  move  would  be  billions  more  than 
estimated.  EPA  and  the  State  Dept.  have 
called  for  a  complete  freeae  on  consumption 
of  CPC-11,  CPC-13.  and  CPC-113  as  weU  as 
the  halons,  and  for  a  95  percent  reduction  in  10 
years  (Inside  EPA.  Dec.  5,  19M,  pi).  Indus- 
try representatives  say  that  they  believe 
that  the  Administration  is  "listening  to 
them."  But,  "whether  they  wiU  re-evaluate 
is  another  question."  one  industry  source 
said.  Pull  economic  impact  analyses— one 
being  conducted  by  the  State  Oept.  and 
EPA  and  another  by  industry— will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer,  sources  say. 

EPA  sources  say  that  Europe's  recent  con- 
cession—and movement  by  other  nations- 
has  increased  VS.  confidence  that  action 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  talks.  These 
sources  note  that  EPA  chief  Lee  Thomas 
met  with  24  environment  officials  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  Ac  De- 
velopment (OECD)  at  a  mid-March  confer- 
ence on  chemical  production,  and  raised  sev- 
eral issues  that  will  need  to  be  discussed 
during  the  next  negotiation  session.  Primar- 
ily, sources  say.  new  talks  must  center  on 
impact  of  a  CPC  emissions  reduction  on 
trade— a  major  bone  of  contention  between 
the  EEC  and  the  United  States. 

The  Europeans  have  reiterated  concerns 
that  major  reductions  will  "further  isolate 
Japan,"  a  major  producer  of  CFC-113, 
which  is  used  in  making  and  cleaning  micro- 
chips. Other  issues  that  will  be  discussed  in- 
clude: 1.  a  proposal  to  phase  out  CPC's  and 
halons  over  10  to  15  years;  and,  2.  the  cre- 
ation of  an  international  scientific  panel  to 
determine  whether  additional  chemicals 
should  be  targeted  for  reduction.  European 
and  U.S.  sources  say  that  opportunities  for 
recycling  CPC's  and  the  development  of  al- 
ternative products  also  vrill  be  discussed  at 
the  next  session. 

Industry's  continued  gripe  seems  to  be 
that  the  U.S.  is  postulating  an  international 
stance  on  CPC  reduction  before  formulating 
a  national  one.  "They  can't  do  it  without 
the  economic  impact  analysis  wliich  we're 
working  on."  one  industry  representative 
said.  "How  can  you  negotiate  without  doing 
analysis  first?"  This  source  noted  that  the 
1978  ban  on  aerosols  containing  CFCs  was  a 
relatively  easy  adjustment  "There  aren't 
any  easy  choices  anymore." 


Environmentalists,  however,  are  extreme- 
ly agitated  with  reports  that  the  VS.  may 
be  reexamining  its  negotiating  position.  En- 
vironmental group  representatives  have 
been  privately  pleased  with  the  strong  VS. 
stance,  although  they  have  been  careful  to 
continue  the  public  push  for  even  more 
stringent  controls  to  ensure  no  "backslid- 
ing" by  State  Dept.  or  EPA  officials.  Envi- 
ronmentalists are  not  smitten  with  the  Eu- 
ropean proposal  either,  noting  that  environ- 
ment ministers  of  several  European  coun- 
tries have  publicly  committed  to  a  50  per- 
cent cutback.  These  sources  stress  that  no 
matter  what  the  costs  of  upfront  action,  if 
current  projections  are  borne  out  the  future 
costs  of  ozone  depletion  will  be  catastroph- 
ic—causing not  only  vast  increases  in  human 
cancer  rates,  but  famine,  drought,  tidal 
waves  and  other  destructive  climatical 
changes.  Purther,  there  is  no  way  to  "dean 
up"  CPC  emissions  once  they  are  released— 
according  to  environmentalists,  since  strato- 
spheric deterioration  is  ensured  once  these 
chemicals  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

Janet  Hathaway  is  leaving  the  National 
WUdlife  Federation  (NWP)  to  Join  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  (NRDC), 
where  she  will  be  worUng  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  fungicide  it 
Rodenticide  Act  (PIFRA).  Hathaway,  an  at- 
torney, has  been  responsible  for  Superfund 
and  Clean  Air  Act  issues  for  the  past  year  at 
NWP,  and  was  a  key  environmental  group 
representative  in  the  Superfund  reauthor- 
ization debates  on  Capitol  Hill  last  year. 

Federal  Court  should  find  New  York  City 
in  violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  l>ecause  of 
failure  to  implement  several  provisions  of 
the  area's  state  implementation  plan  (SIP) 
aimed  at  reducing  urban  ozone  pollution,  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment fUed  last  week  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  C^tmcil.  the  American 
Lung  Assn.  and  a  group  of  local  health  orga- 
nizations. The  groups  filed  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  (Inside  EPA.  Jan.  30,  p.  1),  and  are 
now  aslring  the  court  to  make  a  limited 
ruling  finding  that  the  dty.  state  and  EPA 
have  violated  ""nondiscretionary"  duties 
under  the  air  act  in  failing  to  implement 
and  enforce  the  SIP  regarding  reductions  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  (V(XS).  The 
groups  are  not  calling  for  any  economic  pen- 
alties or  sanctions,  however.  The  following 
table,  contained  in  the  brief,  highlights  the 
plaintiffs'  case. 
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FEX)ERAL  COT7RT  NOMINEES 

(By  request  of  Mr.  BYRD,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoRo:) 
•  BCr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  four 
nominations  to  various  Federal  <»urt8 
have  been  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  are  now  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  All  these  Judi<dal  nomi- 
nees were  examined  at  a  hearing  on 
April  28.  1987,  at  which  I  presided. 
Based  on  the  investigation  conducted 
by  committee  staff,  and  on  the  record 
made  at  the  hearing,  all  these  nomi- 
nees appear  qualified  for  the  Judge- 
ships to  which  they  have  been  nomi- 
nated. For  the  benefit  of  other  Sena- 
tors, I  offer  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  nominees'  qualifications, 
and  of  the  testimony  elicited  at  the 
hearing. 

First,  Iifichael  S.  Kanne  has  been 
nominated  to  the  UJS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circtiit.  The 
nominee  has  been  a  district  court 
Judge  in  northern  Indiana  since  1982. 
He  served  from  1972-82  as  a  trial  court 
judge  in  the  Indiana  State  court 
system.  Prior  to  that,  he  spent  4  years 
in  private  practice.  He  has  also  taught 
constitutional  law  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege in  Rensselaer,  IN. 

Judge  Kanne  appears  generally  to 
be  well  respected  by  the  attorneys  who 
have  appeared  before  him  in  State  and 
Federal  court.  He  has  a  reputation  as 
a  courteous,  firm,  and  even-handed 
trial  Judge,  whose  decisions  are  well- 
reasoned.  Several  attorneys  did  indi- 
cate that  Judge  Kanne  S&  sometimes 
slow  to  render  decisions  on  dispositive 
motions,  or  after  bench  trials,  citing  in 
some  instances  delays  of  up  to  2  years. 
When  questioned  on  this  issue  at  the 
hearing.  Judge  Kanne  attributed 
delajrs  to  the  need  to  await  dispositive 
rulings  by  higher  courts;  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues  presented;  and  the  re- 
quirement to  give  priority  to  criminal 
cases.  He  also  affirmed  his  commit- 
ment to  expeditious  case  processing  at 
the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

At  the  hearing.  Judge  E^anne  also  re- 
sponded to  questions  on  the  following 
topics:  making  legal  services  available 
to  the  disadvantaged;  providing  the 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  reality,  of 
equal  Justice  to  litigants  before  the 
seventh  circuit,  which  consists  entirely 


of  white  male  judges;  the  tension  be- 
tween personal  views  and  precedent; 
and  judicial  activism.  In  addition. 
Judge  Kanne  responded  to  written  fol- 
lowup  questions  concerning  reversals 
of  his  decisions  in  the  dvll  rights  and 
employment  law  fields,  and  concerning 
his  membership  in  a  country  dub  that 
has  no  black  members.  His  responses 
express  his  belief  that  his  record  on 
employment  and  dvll  rights  cases, 
which  often  present  dif f i<nilt  issues  of 
law  and  fact,  is  comparable  to  that  of 
other  Federal  Judges.  He  also  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  a  copy  of 
the  bylaws  of  the  country  club  in  ques- 
tion, which  contain  no  discriminatory 
membership  requirements,  and  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  his  continued 
membership  in  the  club  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  wpropriate,  but 
that  he  would  resign  if  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  club  practiced  in- 
vidious discrimination. 

These  responses  i4>pear  to  be  satis- 
factory. However,  they  do  underscore 
some  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  continued 
failure  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  need  for  diversity  on  the  Feder- 
al bench. 

Upon  confirmation.  Judge  Kanne 
wiU  fill  the  last  vacancy  on  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  have  appointed  7  of 
the  11  members  of  this  court,  which  is, 
in  practical  terms,  the  court  of  last 
resort  for  Federal  litigants  in  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. None  of  the  Judges  on  the  seventh 
circiiit  are  women  or  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Neither  is  Judge 
Kanne.  The  administration  appears 
unconcerned  about  the  perception 
that  this  fact  may  create  in  the  minds 
of  female  and  minority  litigants  and 
lawyers  throughout  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit. This  is  not  a  parochial  or  special 
interest  concern;  it  goes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  promoting  and  maintaining  re- 
spect for  the  Federal  courts.  Yet,  as 
this  nomination  demonstrates,  this  ad- 
ministration gives  it  short  shrift. 

In  response  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee questionnaire.  Judge  Kanne 
listed  eight  cases  in  which  his  deci- 
sions as  a  Federal  district  court  Judge 
had  been  reversed  by  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit. In  four  of  these  cases — one-half 
the  total— Judge  Kanne  had  ruled 
against  an  employee  who  had  brought 
a  claim  under  the  Federal  dvll  rights 
laws.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  sev- 
enth circuit  allowed  at  least  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  whom  Judge  Kanne  had 
thrown  out  of  court  to  go  ahead  with 
the  lawsuit. 

Judge  Kanne  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  responded  to 
Senator  Simon's  question  on  this  topic 
by  saying,  "I  do  not  believe  that  four 
cases  constitute  a  pattern  from  which 
any  meaningful  <x>ndusion  can  be 
drawn."  Surely  he  was  correct  when 
he  declined  to  comment  on  three  of 


the  cases,  which  are  stfll  pendlns  In 
his  court  on  remand  from  the  seventh 
circuit.  But  the  fact  remains  that  haU 
of  the  published  reversals  of  Judge 
Kanne's  dedsions  came  in  dvfl  rights 
cases  arising  from  the  emplosnnent  re- 
lationship, even  though  all  dvil  rights 
cases— whether  or  not  employment-re- 
lated—constituted only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  dvll  cases  filed  in  the 
Northern  Distrid  of  Indiana  in  1986.  a 
figure  roughly  paralleling  the  natioo- 
wide  average.  As  Judge  Kanne's  re- 
sponse points  out,  "many  dvil  rights 
and  employment  discrimination  cases 
present  difficult  questions."  Certainly 
the  record  is  too  limited  to  support  a 
condusion  that  Judge  Elanne's  han- 
dling of  dvil  rights  cases  presents  an 
obstade  to  his  confirmation  for  the 
court  of  i4>peals.  But  at  the  same  time, 
this  record  may  not  be  entirely  reaa- 
suring  to  future  dvil  rights  claimants 
lief  ore  the  seventh  circuit. 

Similarly,  Judge  Kanne's  continued 
membership  in  an  all-white  country 
dub  is  not  groimds  for  o]n>08ition  to 
the  nomination.  The  dub  draws  its 
membership  primarily  from  two  Indi- 
ana counties  in  which  blacks  are  only 
a  minuscule  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. Its  bylaws  contain  no  suggestion 
of  racially  discriminatory  membership 
policies.  Nevertheless,  some  may  ques- 
tion whether  Judge  Kanne's  continued 
membership  in  this  country  dub  was 
considered  by  the  administration  in 
choosing  its  nominee  for  the  last  va- 
cancy on  the  all-white  seventh  circuit. 

Second,  James  H.  Alesla  has  beoi 
nominated  to  the  n.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  Distrid  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Alesia  conducts  a  litigation  prac- 
tice with  a  private  law  firm  in  Chicago. 
Among  his  prominent  clients  are  print 
and  electronic  media  organizations, 
professional  sports  clubs,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Pair  and  Exposition  Author- 
ity, From  1973  through  1982,  the 
nominee  served  as  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative law  Judge,  first  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  then 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission.  Previous- 
ly, Mr.  Alesia  served  as  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Chicago  for  2  years; 
as  trial  counsel  for  two  major  rail- 
roads; and  as  a  private  practitioner  in 
Chicago  and  Miimeapolis.  The  nomi- 
nee's career  includes  extensive  litiga- 
tion experience  in  a  variety  of  fora, 
and  judicial  experience  as  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge.  His  reputation 
among  opposing  counsel  and  attorneys 
who  i4)peared  before  him  when  he  was 
an  ALJ  is  excellent.  Mr.  Alesia's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Federal  bench  has  been 
evaluated,  not  oidy  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  but  also  by  several 
volimtary  bar  organizations  in  Illinois, 
with  no  negative  reports. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  28,  Mr. 
Alesia  was  questioned  concerning  his 
public  service  activities;  his  reslgna- 
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tlQii  tram  a  ChicMO  etvle  dub  Immedi- 
ately aftw  the  elub  reaffirmed  its 
ptdley  to  deny  membentalp  to  women: 
the  wreenlnK  ivooea  involved  in  his 
nonlnattan:  Judldal  temperament; 
and  oonfUets  betweoi  his  personal 
Ttevi  and  estabUahed  constitutional  or 
statutory  inteipretatiims.  His  re- 
sponses were  satisfactory. 

Third.  Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller  has 
been  nominated  to  the  U^a  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wis- 
consin. Since  19S1.  he  has  been  the 
UJB.  attorney  for  that  court,  first  by 
appointment  of  the  district  court 
Itself,  and  then  by  appointment  and 
reappointment  by  the  President  He 
has  9ent  his  entire  legal  career  in 
that  UJB.  attorney's  office,  except  for 
two  brief  periods  in  private  practice  in 
imwaukee  in  1968-69  and  in  1976.  Mr. 
Stadtmuello's  nomination  foUowed 
his  recommendation  for  the  post  by  a 
screening  committee  composed  of  ap- 
pointees of  both  Wisconsin  Senators 
and  rcpreaentatlYes  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bar.  The  nominee  has  extensive  litiga- 
tion experimoe  not  only  in  criminal 
proaeeutlans.  but  also  in  dvll  litigation 
against  the  United  States.  Opposing 
counsel  and  other  peraoos  interviewed 
In  the  course  of  the  committee's  inves- 
tlgaticm  endorse  his  nomination. 

At  the  hearing,  the  nominee  re- 
sponded satisfactorily  to  questions 
concerning  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  local  bar's  professional  responsibil- 
ity committee:  the  transition  from  a 
career  government  lawyer  to  the  role 
of  a  Judge:  the  "color-blind"  Constitu- 
tion: and  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 

Fourth.  Roger  B.  Andewelt  has  been 
nominated  to  the  UJ3.  claims  court. 
The  ntHoinee  is  currently  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Litiga- 
tion in  the  Antitrust  Division.  He  has 
wptaai  his  entire  career  as  a  lawyer  in  a 
series  of  increasingly  responsible  posi- 
ti<His  at  the  Justice  Departoaent.  and 
has  developed  considerable  expertise 
in  antitrust  and  intellectual  property 
law.  He  has  had  extensive  supervisory 
responsibilities  for  litigation  at  all 
levels  of  the  Federal  courts.  At  the 
hearing  on  April  38,  Mr.  Andewelt  was 
questl<med  concerning  his  lac^  of 
direct  experience  with  the  UJS.  claims 
court;  the  necessity  to  avoid  pro-Oov- 
emment  bias:  and  standards  for  issu- 
ing preaward  injunctions  in  Oovem- 
mmt  ccmtract  cases. 

Mr.  President,  these  nominations 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Each  nominee 
has  respcmded  satisfactorily  to  ques- 
tions posed  at  a  public  hewing.  I  be- 
lieve all  these  nominees  are  qualified 
to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench,  and 
their  nominations  should  be  con- 
firmed.9 


GOVERNOR   BRAWSTAD   AND 

NCPAC  BOTH  SUPPORT  UNE- 

mSM  VETO 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
support  continues  to  grow  each  day 
for  S.  402,  the  limited  line-item  veto 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Evahs  and 
myself,  along  with  many  others.  I 
have  recently  received  letters  from 
Gov.  Terry  Branstad  of  Iowa  and 
Brent  Bosell  m.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee. 

Governor  Branstad  is  the  latest  in  a 
growing  niunber  of  Governors  who 
support  giving  the  President  some 
type  of  line-item  veto.  As  every 
Member  is  aware  by  now,  43  Gover- 
nors have  the  line-item  veto.  Many  of 
these  Governors,  including  Governor 
Branstad.  recognize  the  utility  and  im- 
portance of  such  a  tooL  They  recog- 
nize that  the  time  has  come  to  provide 
the  President  with  line-item  veto  au- 
tority  as  well. 

But  not  only  Governors  recognize 
the  need  for  the  line-item  veto.  Mr. 
Boaell.  in  his  letter  to  me,  put  the  case 
in  favor  of  this  budgetary  reform  quite 
succinctly  when  he  wrote: 

With  a  line-Item  veto  the  President  can 
suooeatfully  hold  the  line  on  recUen  qpend- 
ing  and  Introduce  a  large  measure  of  fiscal 
responsibiUty  to  the  federal  budget  process. 

These  two  points  are  primary  reasons  for 
supporting  our  line-Item  veto  proposaL 
Many  Members  blame  the  President  for  our 
current  deficits.  However,  If  you  are  going 
to  blame  someone,  you  must  first  give  him 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job  before 
blaming  him  for  not  doing  it. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  incredible 
void  in  this  city  which  needs  to  be 
filled.  The  void  exists  where  responsi- 
bility should  be  found.  Our  line-item 
veto  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing some  sense  of  responsibility  in  this 
Congress.  It  may  not  be  a  panacea,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letters 
which  I  received  from  Governor  Bran- 
stad and  Brent  Bozell  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

The  letters  follow: 

Omcx  or  thx  OovraifOR. 
De»  Moines,  lA,  AprU  24. 1987. 

Hon.  OOROOM  J.  HTmPHXKT, 

V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Weuhington,  DC. 

Dkak  Skrator  Humphrkt:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  alerting  me  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent limited  line-Item  veto  authority.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  you  have  provided 
me  to  both  review  this  and  express  my  sup- 
port for  presidential  Une  item-veto. 

As  you  mention,  line-item  veto  authority 
would  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  the  Presi- 
dent. As  Chief  Executive  of  Iowa.  I  have 
this  important  authority  to  review  and 
maintain  tight  control  over  state  spending. 
Without  the  line  item  veto,  the  President  is 
handcuffed  In  his  ability  to  exercise  full  ex- 
ecutive control  over  the  federal  government. 
I  do  support  your  efforts  to  give  the  Office 
of  the  President  this  authority. 


Thank  you  again  for  informing  me  of  your 
and  Senator  Evans'  propoaaL  Best  wlsbca. 
Stnoerely, 

TBtaT  E.  Bkahstao, 

Oovemor. 

Nattohal  CoasnvATivK 
Political  Acnoii  ComciTRB. 
Alexandria,  VA,  May  7, 1997. 
Hon.  OOKSOH  Homfbixt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahingUm,  DC. 

DiAK  Skkatob  HmtPBKKT:  On  behalf  of 
NCPACs  450,000  members,  I  u>plaud  your 
efforts  to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  the  federal 
budget  process.  The  American  people  are 
not  undertaxed;  the  Congress  Is  overdrawn. 
We  strongly  support  S.  402,  your  line-item 
veto  legislation. 

This  bill  Is  a  splendid  start  toward  control- 
ling runaway  federal  spending  on  the  part 
of  a  fiscally-irresponsible  Congress.  With  a 
line  item  veto,  the  President  can  successful- 
ly hold  the  line  on  reckless  qjending  and  in- 
troduce a  large  measure  of  fiscal  responsibU- 
ity  to  the  federal  budget  process. 

NCPAC  wishes  you  every  success  In  the 
effort  to  pass  this  legislation.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  if  you  think  we  may  be  of 
help  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  BKKirr  BozKLL  m. 

President.  NCPACm 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESSMAN  RUSS  BERRIE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able New  Jerseyan,  Russ  Berrie. 

Many  people  will  most  readily  asso- 
ciate the  name  Russ  Berrie  with  teddy 
bears.  Russ  is  the  foimder  and  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Russ  Berrie  ii  Co.,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  stuffed  ani- 
mals. Started  as  a  one-man  operation 
in  a  rented  garage,  Russ  Berrie  ^c  Co., 
has  grown  into  a  successful  company 
with  10  national  and  2  foreign  distri- 
bution centers. 

Russ  has  been  an  active  proponent 
of  improved  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  at  the  Israel  Busi- 
ness Conference  held  by  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
University's  Center  Management  De- 
velopment of  the  Jerusalem  School  of 
Business.  He  is  a  founder  of  the  Yeshl- 
va  University  School  of  Business  in 
New  York  aty. 

But  far  beyond  his  achievements  in 
the  business  world.  Russ  Berrie  Is  a 
generous  contributor  to  many  philan- 
thropic and  civic  causes.  His  company 
has  donated  thousands  of  dollars  of 
merchandise  to  needy  children 
through  Catholic  Community  Serv- 
ices. For  his  imtiring  commitment  to 
the  CCS  programs  supporting  the 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and 
senior  citizens,  Russ  was  awarded  the 
Catholic  Commimlty  Services  "Man  of 
the  Year"  award  in  1986.  Russ  has  also 
contributed  to  a  number  of  nonprofit 
dvlc,  charitable,  and  educational 
groups. 


Russ  Is  also  a  founding  member  and 
current  director  of  Boys  Town  of  Jeru- 
salem Foundation  of  America.  He  has 
been  a  major  supporter  of  Boys 
Town's  academic,  religious,  and  tech- 
nical education  programs  for  Israel's 
needy  young  people.  In  1986,  he  dedi- 
cated the  Naomi  and  Nathan  Berrie 
Electronics  Projects  Laboratory  In 
memory  of  his  parents.  He  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  Boys  Town  39th 
Annual  International  Dinner  Tribute 
to  be  held  on  May  27.  For  his  dedicat- 
ion to  Boys  Town,  Russ  will  receive 
the  Gate  of  Jerusalem  Award. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  United 
Jewish  Community  of  Bergen  County, 
NJ,  Russ  Berrie  found  another  outlet 
to  reach  disadvantaged  young  people. 
At  Dora,  Israel,  the  adopted  sister  city 
of  Bergen  Coimty,  he  dedicated  the 
Russ  and  Unl  Berrie  Youth  Center. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  tremen- 
dous pleasure  to  be  able  to  join  the 
many  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  honored  Russ  Berrie.* 


enough  to  help  people  who  genuinely  are 
tiTlng  unsuccessfully  to  help  themselves. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  that  do  be- 
lieve what  is  going  on  there  and  that  these 
people  do  need  our  help. 
Sincerely, 

MAKTBmm. 
Jacksohvillb,  NC.> 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 
•  Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scrilsed  in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  situation  i^proaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weelEs  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  Insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

DxAK  Mk.  HuMFHBrr  The  Reader's  Digest 
article  Agony  in  Afghanistan,  March.  1986, 
p.  133  has  prompted  me  to  write  and  ask 
you  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  help  the 
Afghan  people  or  wait  imtil  they  are  all 
killed? 

We  have  said  that  atrocities  of  this  magni- 
tude would  not  be  allowed  after  the  Nazi 
death  camps  were  discovered.  We  should 
keep  our  word. 
Sincerely, 

William  Bkrckvir. 

WlHBTOH-SALBf.  NC 

Dbax  Snu  I  feel  as  you  do  that  the  terror 
in  Afghanistan  equals  the  terror  of  Nazi 
Oermany  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  be  a  voice  for  them.  I  fear  we  as  a  nation 
are  too  complacent  and  do  not  try  hard 


TRIBUTE  TO  KELLY  GEORGE 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Cancer  Is  insidious  and  indis- 
criminate. It  strikes  everyone:  rich, 
poor,  mhan.  rural;  black  and  white. 
But  extraordinary  Inroads  have  been 
made  in  treating  and  preventing 
cancer.  Victims  of  this  deadly  disease, 
therefore,  need  ready  access  to  the 
finest  medical  facilities  available. 

In  my  home  State,  a  very  distin- 
guished West  Virginian.  Ms.  Kelly 
George  of  Charleston,  shares  my  con- 
cern that,  far  too  often.  West  Virgin- 
ians are  forced  to  travel  long  distances 
for  special  cancer  treatments.  And 
she's  doing  something  about  it. 

Ms.  George  recently  chaired  an  enor- 
mously successful  fund  raiser  to  bene- 
fit a  new  cancer  facility  in  Morgan- 
town,  WV.  With  Kelly's  leadership, 
the  "Only  the  Best  for  West  Virginia's 
Cancer  Center"  gala  weekend  raised 
approximately  $180,000  for  the  Mary 
Babb  Randolph  Cancer  Center  located 
at  West  Virginia  University,  named  for 
the  late  wife  of  former  U.S.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph.  Mrs.  Randolph 
herself  was  a  victim  of  cancer. 

Kelly  is  an  incredible  bundle  of 
energy  and  talent.  She's  not  afraid  to 
take  on  any  worthy  task,  and  does  ev- 
erything from  planning  charitable 
events  to  licking  envelopes.  You  can 
always  rest  easy  when  Kelly  is  in- 
volved in  any  project;  it  will  be  totally 
organized  and  a  guaranteed  success. 
That's  why.  when  Kelly  George  decid- 
ed to  put  her  energies  into  raising 
money  for  the  Mary  Babb  Randolph 
Cancer  Center,  the  weekend  event  she 
planned  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful fund  raisers  in  the  history  of  West 
Virginia. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Kelly,  and 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  who  helped  secure  Federal 
funding  for  the  center.  West  Virgin- 
ians can  receive  quaUty  cancer  treat- 
ment without  driving  hundreds  of 
miles.  Please  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Ms.  Kelly  George.  She  Is  a  fighter 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  battle  against  cancer,  and  pro- 
vide adequate,  modem  treatment  for 
its  victims,  we  need  more  people  like 
her.  West  Virginia  and  America  are 
truly  grateful  for  her  help.* 


Callahan,  a  distinguished  American 
and  good  friend  of  mine,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  promot- 
ed to  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve. 

Colonel  Callahan  has  devoted  24 
years  of  service  to  his  country  as  a 
military  police  officer  for  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  National  Guard.  He  is  a 
strong-willed  and  effective  leader.  In 
1973.  he  was  the  redplent  of  the  Gen. 
W.E.  Horton  Memorial  Award  for 
leadership.  His  Integrity  Is  unquestion- 
able. He  is  commended  for  his  tireless 
efforts  in  preserving  peace  for  his 
fellow  Americans.  During  his  service, 
he  has  received  many  awards  and 
decorations  for  his  outstanding 
achievements. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  moment  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Colonel 
Callahan,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
desire  to  serve  his  country  one  day  as 
a  general  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve.* 


CONFIRMATION       OF       NOMINA- 
nON  OF  COL.  THOMAS  J.  CAL- 
LAHAN 
*  Mr.   BREAUX.   Mr.   President,   on 
May  15.  1987.  Lt  CoL  Thomas  Joseph 


TAX  ON  VEGETABLE  AND 
MARINE  OILS  PROPOSED  BY 
THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOBdC 
COMMUNITY 

*  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  latest  in- 
justice proposed  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community:  namely  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  vegetable  and  marine 
oils.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this 
action  is  being  considered  immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [QATTl.  And  in 
fact,  these  actions  raise  a  series  of  im- 
portant questions  concerning  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  European  Community's 
[EC]  willingness  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate their  trade  barriers.  Clearly,  the 
United  States  cannot  ignore  this  direct 
blow  to  our  goal  of  multllaterally  re- 
ducing barriers  to  world  trade,  and  we 
will  not  stand  idly  by  and  allow  it  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  some 
background  information  which  illus- 
trates the  extreme  importance  of  re- 
versing the  EC's  actions.  The  EC  has 
historically  been  the  market  for  about 
half  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  exports,  or  about  one  of  every 
five  rows  of  U.S.  soybeans.  Since  1962. 
the  U.S.  has  been  granted  duty-free 
status  for  soybeans  and  soybean  meal, 
thus  exports  have  entered  the  EEC 
free  of  tariffs  or  quantitative  restric- 
tions. However,  only  5  months  ago,  let 
me  repeat.  5  months  ago.  the  EC  reaf- 
firmed its  duty  free  treatment  for  oil- 
seeds as  part  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  United  States 
and  the  EEC  regarding  accession  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  Communi- 
ty. With  soybean  and  soybean  meal 
exports  to  the  EC  valued  at  $2.4  bil- 
lion, the  duty-free  bindings  are  the 
largest  trade  concession  the  U.S.  has 
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ever  achieved  through  the  OATT. 
However,  the  linplaiientatton  of  this 
uropoeed  tax  directly  negmtes  this 
duty-free  treatment  and  would  only 
>«<tifht«in  the  trade  tenalonit  which  cur- 
rently exist  between  our  countriea. 

Hie  UJ3.  aoybean  Industry  remains 
innovative  and  is  deeply  committed  to 
rematating  oompetittve  in  the  world 
market.  The  imidementatlon  of  the 
proposed  tax  would  be  a  financial  dis- 
aster for  the  estimated  600.000  U^. 
faimos  who  grow  soybeans,  not  to 
mftitV^  our  processing  industry  and 
private  exporters.  The  result  would  be 
a  direct  loss  of  $2.4  billion  in  U.&  for- 
eign ex^iange. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEC  Council  of 
Ministers  will  vote  very  soon  on  the 
imposttiOD  of  a  330  ECU/MT  ($375  per 
metric  too)  tax  on  all  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oUs  consumed  within 
the  EC.  This  proposed  tax  would  es- 
sentially double  the  price  of  soybean 
oD  within  the  EC.  the  equivalent  of  a 
$1.84  per  bushel  tax  on  soybeans.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proceeds  from  the  tax 
would  genoate  an  estimated  $2.3  bil- 
lion »"tiii>iiy  to  allow  the  EC  to  con- 
tinue its  enormous  oilseed  production 
subsidies. 

The  EC  supports  oilseed  production 
by  guaranteeing  its  farmers  high 
prices  for  their  production.  An  esti- 
mated 1.1  million  metric  tons  wiU  be 
grown  in  the  EC  in  1987  at  a  guaran- 
teed price  of  $15.69  per  bushel.  This  is 
ccnnpared  to  the  UJS.  loan  rate  of  $4.56 
per  busheL  In  addition,  processors  re- 
ceive a  subsidy  equal  to  slightly  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  artifi- 
cially high  EC  prices  and  lower  world 
prices.  This  processor  subsidy  malies  it 
more  profitable  for  the  EC  processors 
to  crush  the  expensive  EC  oilseeds 
than  imported  soybeans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  entire 
Nation  in  sajring  the  United  States  will 
not  be  forced  into  the  position  of 
paying  the  costs  of  EC  subsidies. 

The  fats  and  oilseeds  tax  approved 
by  the  EC  Commission  is  the  most 
recent  and  by  far  the  most  serious  at- 
tempt to  impair  the  duty-free  bind- 
ings, thus  Aiimh^atiTig  the  United 
States  from  remaining  competitive  in 
Ehirope.  Even  though  the  United 
States  soybean  industry  is  extremely 
advanced  and  efficient,  it  cannot  be  to- 
tally competitive  if  it  cannot  gain 
access  to  foreign  markets  or  if  com- 
petitors utHiae  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  proposed 
"EC  fats  and  oils  tax  be  approved,  the 
U.S.  soybean  industry  would  experi- 
ence the  following  negative  impacts: 

First.  A  decline  in  EC  imports  of  soy- 
beans. 

Second.  The  EC  would  collect  an  es- 
timated $2.3  billion  which  would 
enable  it  to  further  fund  the  expan- 
sion of  its  domestic  oilseed  production. 
The  ECs  goal  of  self-sufficiency  would 
be  directly  financed  by  the  revenues 
generated  from  the  United  States. 


Third.  The  implementation  of  the 
proposed  tax  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  next  step  will  be  to  apply  a 
similar  tax  on  protein  meals. 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  tax  are  clear, 
however  the  implications  for  the  Uru- 
guay Trade  Roimd  are  also  important. 
The  92  countries  which  comprise 
OATT.  representing  approximately 
four-fifths  of  world  trade,  have  listed 
agriculture  as  a  top  priority  in  upcom- 
ing negotiations.  To  quote  from  the 
Declaration  of  the  BCinisters  issued  at 
Punta  del  Este.  "Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
bring  more  discipline  and  predictabil- 
ity to  world  agricultural  trade  by  cor- 
recting and  preventing  restrictions  and 
distortions  including  those  related  to 
structural  surpluses  so  as  to  reduce 
the  imcertainty,  imbalances  and  insta- 
bility in  world  agricultural  markets." 
The  declaration  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  negotiations  shall  aim  to  develop 
strengthened  and  more  operationally 
effective  OATT  rules  by,  "improving 
the  competitive  environment  by  in- 
creasing discipline  on  the  use  of  all 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  and  other 
measures  affecting  directly  or  indirect- 
ly agricultural  trade,  including  the 
phased  reduction  of  their  negative  ef- 
fects and  deiding  with  their  causes." 

BCr.  President,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  EC  shared  in  what 
i4>peared  to  be  a  global  commitment 
to  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the  many 
barriers  to  trade  which  now  exist.  The 
recent  implementation  of  the  Third 
Country  Meat  Directive  and  this  pro- 
posed tax  on  vegetable  oils  indicate 
that  the  EC  is  not  yet  ready  to  serious- 
ly negotiate  these  complex  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  crucial 
that  our  Oovemment  express  its  out- 
rage regarding  this  issue  and  aggres- 
sively protest  this  EC  protectionism  in 
oilseed  trade.  If  necessary,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  support  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  in  swiftly  enacting 
severe  retaliatory  measures.  It  is  time 
that  the  United  States  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  this  flagrant  and  delil}erate 
violation  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  Of 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  future  of 
American  agriculture  Is  dependent 
upon  access  to  markets  free  of  unfair 
foreign  and  domestic  competition.* 


ROLTORQ.  mC:  AN  AMERICAN 
SUCCESS  STORY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  constant  complaints  about 
trade  deficits,  lack  of  competitiveness 
and  foreign  trade  barriers.  However, 
there  are  some  real  success  stories 
taking  place  all  across  America,  and 
I'm  proud  to  say  one  of  them  is  in  my 
home  State  of  Colorado. 

Roltorq,  Inc.,  a  firm  based  in  Boul- 
der, has  developed  a  drive  mechanism 
that  performs  the  functions  of  a  gear 
box  without  gear  teeth.   Because  it 


uses  roller  bearings  in  a  unique  way.  it 
is  smoother,  smaller  and  stronger  than 
regular  gears  with  teeth.  As  a  result, 
the  smaller  Roltorq  drive  mechanism 
has  been  f  otmd  to  l>e  f  ar  more  power- 
ful for  its  size  than  conventional  gears, 
making  it  ideal  for  heavy  machinery, 
starter  motors,  windshield  wiper 
motors,  automobile  window  drives, 
silent  running  drives  for  ships  and 
submarines,  and  other  military  tech- 
nology applications. 

Not  only  does  Roltorq  have  an  inno- 
vative product  to  sell,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  selling  it  to  the  Japanese. 
Roltorq  Just  completed  a  $5  million 
deal  with  two  Japanese  firms  for  li- 
censing and  manufacture  in  the  Pacif- 
ic rim.  These  firms  supply  the  gearing 
for  major  auto  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers in  the  region. 

The  Roltorq  invention  will  soon  be 
going  to  Europe  as  welL  Clearly,  Rol- 
torq has  taken  a  good  idea  and  has 
made  the  most  of  it. 

I  commend  Roltorq.  Inc..  and  I  en- 
courage other  U.S.  companies  to 
f  oUow  their  example.* 


FEDERAL  ADOPTION  BENEFITS 
ACT  OF  1987 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  268.  the  Feder- 
al Adoption  Benefits  Act  of  1987.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Humphrxt  on 
January  6, 1987. 

S.  268  will  provide  limited  reimburse- 
ment of  up  to  $2,000  for  Federal  Oov- 
emment employees  who  adopt  a  child. 
The  driving  force  liehlnd  this  bill  Is 
the  fact  that,  while  employees  who 
have  a  biological  child  receive  health 
benefits  to  cover  the  pregnancy  and 
delivery,  benefits  are  not  available 
through  health  plans  for  employees 
who  adopt  a  child— although  the  costs 
involved  in  adopting  are  similar  to 
those  incurred  by  couples  who  have 
children  biologically.  For  example,  in 
1985.  the  average  fee  for  adoption 
through  a  nonprofit  agency  was 
$6,000.  Private  adoptions  can  cost  as 
much  as  $11,000. 

Employers  in  the  private  sector,  and 
in  many  State  and  local  governments, 
recognize  this  inequity  and  have 
begun  to  include  adoption  benefits  in 
their  employee  benefits  packages.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
Federal  Oovemment  employees  up  to 
date  as  well. 

Few  employers  have  expressed  a 
stronger  commitment  to  promoting 
family  life  than  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
HoMPHREY  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant bill  to  support  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  they 
build  their  families.* 


May  19, 1987 

COSPONSORINO  HARLEM 
HOSPITAL  LEOISLATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Bir.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  worthy  legislation 
honoring  one  of  the  most  essential 
hospitals  in  this  Nation,  Harlem  Hos- 
pital. I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
league, Senator  Motnihan,  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

1987  marlcs  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Harlem  Hospital.  Under  the  direction 
of  Charles  Windsor.  Harlem  Hospital 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  substantial 
provider  of  health  care  to  the  Harlem 
community.  The  hospital  provides  pro- 
fessional training  for  black  phjrsicians 
for  Harlem  and  the  entire  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  hospital  provides  special- 
ized services,  most  notably  its  bum 
and  trauma  center. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospital  Corporation, 
Harlem  Hospital  provides  health  care 
to  individuals  regardless  of  ability  to 
pay.  At  a  time  when  health  care  pro- 
viders are  overburdened  with  cost-con- 
tainment constraints,  the  assxirance  of 
quality  health  care  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  is  essential.  Harlem  Hospi- 
tal has  accepted  this  mission  and  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  Harlem  commu- 
nity with  vitally  needed  health  care. 

Along  with  providing  health  care, 
Harlem  Hospital  helps  contribute  to 
the  economic  stability  of  Harlem.  The 
hospital  is  the  largest  employer  in 
Harlem— meaning  Jobs  and  security 
for  a  community  that  has  severe  diffi- 
culties with  employment  and  economic 
development. 

Harlem  Hospital  embodies  the  true 
spirit  of  dedication  and  commitment 
to  community.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  hospital  as 
it  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary.* 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  majority  leader's  coiute- 
sy.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  a  comment. 

I  have  already  visited  with  Senator 
ExoN,  who  came  to  this  Chamber 
when  I  did  in  1978.  He  is  a  very  de- 
lightful friend,  and  I  have  come  to 
enjoy  him  and  his  wife,  Pat,  thorough- 
ly. 

I  want  to,  in  3  minutes,  literally  so, 
express  a  little  more  for  the  record, 
like  Paxil  Harvey's  little  tale  about 
"the  rest  of  the  story."  Just  swiftiy,  let 
me  share  it  with  you. 

I  certainly  hope  what  he  said  is  not 
going  to  be  true,  where  we  find  our- 
selves in  Just  hard,  harsh,  partisan 
votes  in  committee. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  in  the 
caucus  that  there  have  been  some 
hard  partisan  tough  votes  in  commit- 
tee which  Is  unfortunate.  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  in  the  Lalx>r 
Committee,  an  attempt  or  two  at  some 
"midnight  markup"  activity. 


Now  that  is  not  good  for  us  and  that 
is  not  good  for  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Those  things  happen  when  the 
majorities  change  and  we  realize  that 
and  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  back  in  the  ma- 
jority. That  is  certainly  one  of  the 
blood-lusts  of  the  minority  as  to  how 
to  get  back.  But  we  have  seen  some  of 
those  things.  That  is  unfortunate. 

We  had  a  panel  of  Democrats  origi- 
nally looking  into  the  Judicial  appoint- 
ments and  yet  ttiat  lias  been  resolved 
and  thoughtfully  so  because  we  Just 
passed  eight  of  them  out  of  that  com- 
mittee today.  That  is  what  we  need  to 
do. 

We  get  to  the  extremes.  We  say  the 
Democrats  are  doing  this;  the  Republi- 
cans are  doing  that.  We  all  do  a  little 
of  that  to  each  other  and  then  pretend 
we  are  not  doing  it  to  each  other. 

The  Agricultiu^  Committee  I  re- 
member last  Congress  could  not  meet 
for  weelcs.  That  was  good  politics.  We 
do  that  and  they  do  that,  but  the 
people  of  America  fortimately  know 
that  we  do  this  business  in  partisan- 
ship, sometimes  pontificating  and  that 
we  are  workhorses  and  blowhards  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  done  my 
share  of  both.  That  is  not  hard  for 
sharp  American  people  to  figure  out. 

I  also  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  smarter  than  their  elected 
representatives.  I  really  do  believe 
that.  That  is  how  the  system  works. 

So  I  Just  went  reflecting  and  went 
back  as  is  my  wont  to  look  at  a  pecu- 
liar vote.  This  was  one  of  the  first  tac- 
tics. It  was  not  of  the  majority  leader's 
doing.  It  was  a  very  emotional,  rich 
issue  and  that  was  the  farm  credit  bill. 
The  first  entry  onto  the  scene  of  Sena- 
tors Dole  and  SncpsoN  when  we  took 
over  the  power  of  the  leadership  was  a 
weeklong  and  total  stall  of  all  Senate 
business  by  some  farm-State  Demo- 
crats and  a  few  Republicans  thrown 
in,  and  that  was  to  force  action  on  a 
farm  credit  bill  that  the  President  sub- 
sequently vetoed. 

There  were  23  cloture  votes  in  the 
99th  Congress,  23.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  load.  Someone  must  have  been 
filibustering  or  we  would  not  have  had 
23  cloture  votes.  But  the  irony  of  iro- 
nies—and if  you  stay  in  this  game  long 
enough  they  will  cut  all  the  bicycle 
tires  on  the  entire  rig  or  all  four  on 
the  vehicle— is  that  on  August  6,  1986, 
ironically  on  a  DOD  authorization  bill, 
there  was  a  cloture  vote  and  89  per- 
cent of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  "no,"  including  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  thought  that  was 
Just  an  interesting  tidbit  that  I  found 
in  my  travels,  and  you  know  that  is 
the  way  it  is.  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  it  somewhat. 
But  at  least  we  understand  it  and  then 
we  can  go  alx>ut  conducting  our  busi- 
ness with  some  civility  and  regard  and 
respect.  It  Is  tough  and  it  is  tough  for 


me  but  creeping  majority  may  over- 
come me  yet  and  I  may  get  there. 

Hopefully  tomomm  we  can  report 
that  the  administration  and  Senator 
HATnxLD  and  Senator  Smnns  in 
woridng  with  the  liaison  of  the  Senate 
and  House  or  the  Senate,  at  least, 
should  have  something  to  present  to 
us,  and  hopefully  we  will  have  that 
and  at  least  we  will  have  another  vote. 

I  Just  wanted  to  share  with  you 
those  curious  tidbits  of  odds  and  ends 
from  old  venerable  documents  known 

as  the  COITGKXSSIOHAL  RCCORO. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  old 
venerable  dociunent  laiown  as  the 
CoNGKKSSiONAL  RccosD  csn  rcvesl 
many  tidbits. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  certainly  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  afraid,  however,  if 
we  get  into  the  business  of  Just  finding 
tidbits  in  the  Cohgressiohal  Rbcokd 
for  the  purpose  of  batting  down  the 
arguments  of  those  on  the  one  or  the 
other  side,  and  back  and  forth,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  on  with  the  people's 
business. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's thorough  research  of  the  record, 
but  at  least  it  must  be  said  that  the 
committees  are  meeting  and  they  are 
conducting  their  oversight  responsibil- 
ities imder  the  Constitution,  some- 
thing which.  I  dare  say.  could  not  be 
said  of  all  committees  during  the  past 
6  years.  In  saying  this,  I  hope  I  do  not 
open  up  a  new  avenue  of  debate  and 
argumentation. 

I  would  be  Just  as  btippy  to  close 
today  off  if  we  could  express  the  hope 
that  on  tomorrow  we  could  get  on  with 
the  Senate's  business.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  whip  for  the  as- 
surance, or  at  least  his  expressed  feel- 
ing that  on  tomorrow  we  may  be  able 
to  make  some  progress  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Does  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  have  anything  further 
to  say  or  any  further  business  to 
transact? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not.  And  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  majority  leader.  Hopefully 
we  can  produce  some  material  that 
will  get  us  over  this  hump  and  on  into 
a  very  important  calendar.  I  look  for- 
ward to  tnring  to  accommodate  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
AM..  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  uf  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  moming. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DOD  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.   BTRD.   Mr   PTMldent.    I   ksk 

ament  that,  after  the  two 

have  been  reeogniaed  under 

the  -»«~w««y  order  on  tomorrow  mom- 
inc,  the  Senate  renune  couideratlon 
of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  oooaideratlon  of  the  de- 
fenae  authortetion  bill  and  that  the 
t^ar*tm  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  leaders  or  their  dwrigneee. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  eo  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
on  the  motton  to  invoke  cloture  will 
occur,  by  mder  of  the  Senate  agreed  to 
this  afternoon,  at  1  o'clock  p jn.  tomor- 
row. There  may  be  other  business 
transacted  during  the  morning  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  debate  will 
ensue  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
conslderatlaa  of  the  defense  authori- 
aatkm  bill  t<a  the  time  between  the 
closure  of  the  veeches  by  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
the  hour  of  1  o'dodL  That  time  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Following  the  debate  oa  cloture,  if 
cloture  is  invcdoBd.  then  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense authortaaticm  bill  will  be  the 
business  before  the  Senate,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  aU  other  business.  Hopeful- 
ly that  vote  would  occur  in  rapid  order 
and  would  necesaarOy  be  that  way. 

Also,  once  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  if  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
is  adopted  and  if  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed is  adopted,  then  there  would  be 
debate  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
could  be  offered  and  votes  could  occur. 

In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  some  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  supplemental  i^ 
propriaUon  bill  so  that  at  an  early 
mmnent  the  Senate  can  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  we  can 
dispose  of  it. 


bsMSdor  Extraordinary  and  Flenipotentlsry 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

VKTiamu.  Comcn.  on  tbi  HAimcAmD 

Qeorge  A.  Conn,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  National  Coimdl  on  the 

Handicapped  for  the  ranainder  of  the  tenn 

expiring  September  17,  1988,  vice  John  F. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  ajn..  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:50  pan.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  20, 1987,  at  11  aan. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  18, 
liM7.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
ttie  Senate  of  February  3, 1987: 
DsPAKTiiKirr  or  Statx 

Home  Alexander  Horan.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. cUm  of  ICniata'-Coimaelor,  to  be  Am- 


IllTBS  AlMT 

The  f  oUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  proviaionB  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1S70: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  F.  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

IHTBS  AaiiT 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
ti<m  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Aimy  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3370: 
uatr  paoMonoii  list 
Tobecolona 
Kenneth  N.  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edmund  H.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  section  3366: 

ARMT  raOlIOnON  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 
Andrew  A.  Alston.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  &  Bowes  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edward  L.  Brasher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter  B.  Douglass,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  1^  Echols.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  Eichbauer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  FUcklnger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  A.  Oabel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edward  H.  Oaulln,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerry  L.  Hammons.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CharUe  I.  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  L.  Ivers,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurt  A.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frederick  Kerstiens.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  W.  Lena.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence  Lindquist,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sidney  P.  Lundy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  R.  Lytle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  J.  Maddison.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karen  L.  McKay.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  MueUer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tom  P.  Ohnemus,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fernando  Rodriquez,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alan  L.  Sachrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myron  T.  Steele,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  R.  Westbrook,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredrik  W.  Wiant,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIM 

TO  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Carl  A.  Kulo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ihtrx  Army 
The  following-named  Army  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  officers  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMT  PROMOTIOIf  LIST 

To  6e  colonel 

Alvardo,  Isaac  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashbum,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrillo-Rlvera.  Luis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahue,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oiering,  Edmund  J.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Th<nnas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasko,  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickey,  Bernard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Quisenberry,  Thomas,  M.,  n,  404-4&-450 
Schmidt.  Lester  R..  4S6-44-1240 
Scbwartx,  Melvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shakelf<»tl.  Earl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swayae,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vowell,  Leonard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KEDICAL  OmiPfl 

7lo  be  colonel 
Burton,  Olln  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AKlfT  FBOMOTIOH  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allison.  lArry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ard,  Tony  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballard,  Tony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blakeman,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
canard  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copp,  Oary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CotUe,  Bennle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degano,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DunUm,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faulhaber,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fielder,  Grant  G.,  50&-54-1468 
Ford,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franke,  GusUv  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purr,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GaUoway.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goitlon,  Kraig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harmon,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilbom.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landreneau.  Bennett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lang,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uppke.  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundquist,  Arnold  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moberley,  Kirk  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rockwell.  Charles  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooker,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sasser,  Preston  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sears,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  CharUe  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood.  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WoUe,  Leroy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zavodnlck,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAm 

To  be  lieutenant  colonei 
Dill,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  ITURSX  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Schultz.  Kristlne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colond 
Hurd,  Hemuui  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sperling,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gunter,  Mark  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Eixecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  19, 1987: 

Department  op  Defense 
H.  Lawrence  Garrett  in,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  James  F. 
Goodrich,  resigned. 

Department  op  Labor 
Fred  William  Alvarez,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretai?  of  Labor,  new  po- 
sition. 
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FknaiAL  Maritime  Commission 


Francis  J.  Ivande,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30, 1992,  reappointment 
Pdbuc  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  appointment: 

To  be  aatittant  sitrgeon 
Margaret  C.  Bash 
Elixabeth  A.  Woodcome 

In  the  Pcblic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 

7b  be  medical  director 
Leonard  Bachman 
Joel  G.  Breman 
Floyd  J.  Brinley.  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Chahin 
Clifford  L.  Culp,  Jr. 
Bienvenido  K  De  La  Pas 
Robert  Edelman 
Ronald  J.  Elln 
Elliot  S.  Gersbon 
William  H.J.  Haffner 
Frederick  T.  Hambrecht 
George  E.  Hardy,  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Henson 
Gordon  C.  Johnson 
Charles  T.  Kaelber 
Robert  G.  Laff  oon 
Sanford  S.  Lef f Ingwell 
David  M.  Logan 
Harold  F.  Newman.  Jr. 
Audrey  H.  Nora 
Godfrey  P.  Oakley,  Jr. 
Betty  A.  Paeth 
Peter  C.  Scheldt 
Lee  M.  Schmidt 
John  L.  Sever 
Ronald  K.  Stjohn 
Ruth  T.  Takeshita 
Carl  W.  Tyler,  Jr. 
Sheridan  L.  Welnstein 
Karl  A.  Western 
Samuel  H.  Wilson 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Harold  J.  Bodin 
A.  David  Brandling-Bennett 
James  R.  Cooper 
Dennis  M.  Deleo 
Ciutis  C.  Harris 
Elaine  S.  Jaf  f  e 
Richard  S.  Kaslow 
John  J.  Mulvlhill 
Howard  W.  Ory 
William  A.  Paton 
Frederick  R.  Pintz 
Lawrence  B.  Schonberger 
Dixie  E.  Snider,.  Jr. 
Harrison  C.  Spencer,  Jr. 
Thomas  K.  Welty 

To  be  surgeon 

Angel  R.  Brana 
Philip  G.  Jajosky 
John  R.  Kittredge 
Dorothy  K.  Macf  arlane 
Richard  J.  Miller 
John  E.  Parker 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
David  W.  Anderson 
James  M.  Erskine 
Martha  J.  Wunsch 
John  S.  Tao 
Kevin  S.  Yeskey 


To  be  dental  director 
Kent  L.  Angetbauer 
John  P.  Clark 
Robin  M.  lAwrenoe 
Preston  A.  Littleton,  Jr. 
David  C.  Schnipp 
Larry  J.  Wisman 
E.  Walter  Wolford 

To  be  senior  dental  director 
Tommy  N.  Johnson 
Michael  D.  Lund 
NeU  H.  Nilason 
Lawrence  W.  Walker 
Charles  R.  Wanner 

7b  be  dental  surgeon 
Steven  M.  Boe 
Allen  R.  Bond 
John  W.  Brown,  HI 
John  L.  Buchanan,  m 
George  E.  Cathey 
Richard  A.  Champany 
James  A.  Coope 
TbCHnas  J.  Decaro 
St^hen  P.  Delpiano 
James  W.  Farrington 
Robert  H.  Harry.  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Hussong 
Lawrence  M.  Keil 
Donald  W.  Marianos 
Robert  A.  Palmer 
Paul  D.  Phillips 
Kenneth  R.  Powders 
Alan  L.  Sandler 
Sarah  E.  Valway 
Barry  H.  Waterman 

To  be  nurse  director 
Lois  M.  Dommert 
Taye  O.  Emori 
Ronald  J.  Haberberger 
Richard  A.  Undblad 
GUda  M.  MartogUo 
InaC.  Palmer 
Wanda  L.  Richardson 
AnlU  P.  Satterly 
William  J.  Toimg 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Karen  L.  Allen 
Olive  P.  Brown 
Rosalyn  T.  Curtis 
Joyce  A.  Elmore 
George  A.  Hanney 
Elna  J.  Koopman 
Gertrude  E.  L>ambert 
Julia  R.  Plotnlck 
Cecelia  U.  Reld 
Morris  J.  Smith 
Susan  M.  Vieira 
MUdred  H.  Williams 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Vlanne  S.  Coppola 
Martha  J.  Coury 
Nancy  J.  Devlin 
Richard  I.  Gerber 
Plus  Gross 

Elizabeth  K.  Hopkins 
Donald  M.  Judd.  U 
Timothy  M.  Murphy 

7o  be  senior  aasistant  nurse  officer 
Lonna  J.  Fullerton 
MlcheUe  T.  HaU 
Donna  M.  Kenlson 
Robert  T.  Lippert 

To  be  engineer  director 
William  L.  Brinck 
David  E.  Clapp 
Walter  W.  Liberick.  Jr. 
William  W.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Roeensteel 
Thomas  J.  Sorg 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 
J.  Douglas  Ashbrook 


Steven  M.  Bromberg 
Oimther  F.  Craun 
Dennis  A.  Degner 
Jerome  J.  Healey 
James  A.  Heidman 
Jack  W.  Hoffbuhr 
Thomas  R.  Horton 
Thranas  J.  Logan 
Jerry  H.  Nunogawa 
Oary  K.  Radtke 
Ronald  A.  Robinson 
Charles  E.  Rodes 
Harvey  W.  Rogers 
Gene  W.  Smith 
James  H.  Southerland 
Ray  L.  Walchle 
Kenneth  R.  Woodard 
John  R.  Worlund 

To  be  engineer  officer 
Bruce  P.  Almich 
Alfred  A.  Amendola 
James  J.  Chemiack 
James  F.  Dimn 
Roy  M.  Fleming 
Wayne  D.  Helden 
Richard  H.  Johnson 
William  H.  Midgette 
Michael  E.  Peterson 
Wayne  E.  Wruble 

To  be  scientiat  director 
Donald  L.  Lodmell 
Jerry  M.  Rice 
Ernesto  Ruiztiben 
John  D.  Sexton 
John  L.  Toung,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  teientUt 

W.  Kent  Anger 
Thomas  W.  Athey  m 
Paul  A.  Baron 
Richard  P.  Chiacchierini 
Stanley  E.  Edinger 
John  J.  Farmer  m 
Robert  W.  Gwadz 
Jerry  M.  Johnson 
Robert  P.  Klein 
Harry  A.  Milman 
David  G.  Taylor 
Charles  A.  Wells 

To  be  scientists 
Joseph  M.  Lary  in 
Joseph  M.  Madden 
Annette  W.  Zimmem 

7b  be  sanitarian  director 

Michael  D.  Flanagan 
Frank  N.  Kanatani 
Richard  William  Peterson 
Leo  H.  Snyder 
William  R.  Wheatley 
Richard  D.  Wise 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Wayne  A.  Bliss 
Gregory  J.  Glahn 
Selden  C.  Hall.  Jr. 
Floyd  L.  Lashly,  Jr. 
Ronald  H.  Smith 

7b  be  sanitarian 
George  E.  Byms 
Alan  M.  Croft 
Max  B.  Gyllenskog 
Robert  F.  Hendrickson 
John  T.  Jankovic 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Charles  O.  Uddle 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Allan  Lock 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Charles  A.  Branagan.  Jr. 
Richard  P.  Draper 
Donald  R.  Hamilton 
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OomMD.  Margin 
IUeliardA.lfiMi 
TboBBU  &  TUamlnl 
Jamv  C.  TatMO 

7b  b«  temior  plMTWtaeitt 

RoffCT  L.  Dinwiddle 
I>udA.aoodVMd 
Aithar  H.  HoIibm.  Jr. 
QonlOD  H.  JenMn 
IfixIiMVr 

BtT<Jy»<"  P.  hnrim,  Jt. 
Johnny  B.  Feeble* 
Jamee  If.  Powere.  Jr. 
JohnR-Sboft 
James  O.  Tuier 
TlModore  A.  WesUey 

To  be  PhurmtteUt 

Neaif.Abd 
Robert  C.  Aduaa 
John  A.  Becber 
Steven  C.  Bowman 
metaael  P.  BrecUnridce 
Marfc  B.  Breutiman 
JameeP.Oobb 
Gary  P.  Oopeland 
Richard  E.  Davia 
Iflebael  R.  Oeoewich 
Oeone  J.  Oilmea,  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  Hammond 
J.  Craic  Hoetetter 
Donald  R.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Nenmon  D.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Roter  D.  Nicolaus 
(»ennH.Rez 
llkdiael  O.  Smith 
Kenneth  Ll  Spear 
Timothy  P.  Utke 
PaolL.  Vance 
Dorothy  8.  Voahure 
WflUam  B.  Welch 
Daniel  P.  wnUama 
Paul  R.  Wright 

7b  te  dietiUan  director 
Jane  A.  Kennedy 

To  be  dietUtan 

Sharon  H.  Oarro 
Laura  M.  Visas 

7b  be  thempUt  director 
James  D.Ebner 
Hugh  M.  Moffatt.  Jr. 

To  be  $enior  therapist 

Harry  T.  Bergtholdt 
Roger  R.  Berry 
aeneA.Diullo 
Barbara  H.  Perguson 
William  A.  Fromhen 
Arthur  J.  Plumstead.  Jr. 

To  be  therapist 

JamesA.  Akers 
Mtohaiii  R.  Huylebroeck 

To  be  health  services  director 

John  W.  Biedenkapp 
Coy  A.  Davis,  Jr. 
Edmond  Steele,  Jr. 
Oerald  O.  Wheeler 

7b  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Joseph  8.  Arcarese 
Baseom  W.  Carlton,  Jr. 
Winston  J.  Dean 
Oayland  If.  Erlkaon 
Alan  S.  Harris 
Henry  A.  Hayes 
George  M.  Nakama 
Hailey  V.  PQtlngsrud 
JohnB.  Richaidson 
EDery  D.  Savage 
Ifehrin  E.  Segal 
MarkO.  Semlor 
Dennis  R.  Shlpman 
Joseph  O.  Sirmons 
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Joel  I.  Verter 
Theodore  J.  Weinberg 
Samuel  T.  Windham,  Jr. 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Evan  R.  Arrindell 
Joanne  Barron 
Charles  A.  Beckwith 
William  &  Boivin 
Martin  J.  Bree 
Constance  M.  Burtof f 
Elmon  S.  Cnmipler 
Ronnie  L.  Davis 
Peter  A.  Demonte,  St. 
Charles  R.  Gunzburg 
Robert  P.  Kuhlthau 
John  L.  McCrohan.  Jr. 
Leonard  C.  Nelson 
Emmett  E.  Noll 
Tim  L.  Pay 
Philip  W.  Qulnn 
DawnO.  Tharr 
James  J.  Vudch 

7b  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Steven  H.  Ahrenholz 
Thomas  P.  Carrato 
Janet  E.  Johnson-Leclair 

In  thx  Pdbuc  Hxalth  SmvicB 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 
ThcHnas  N.  Chase 
F.  Lawrence  Clare 
Joe  H.  Davis 
James  D.  Felsen 
Robert  H.  Gelber 
Oilman  D.  Grave 
Bfarlene  E.  Haf  fner 
Donald  R.  Hopkins 
Rice  C.  Leach 
Donald  H.  Luecke 
James  D.  Moore 
Stanley  I.  Music 
Scott  H.  Nelson 
Martin  J.  Nemiroff 
William  W.  Niemeck 
Barbara  L.  Packard 
Theodore  J.  Redding 
William  W.  Richards,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Rothenberg 
Patricia  A.  Salomon 
Harrison  C.  Stetler 
Kurt  J.  Stromberg 

7b  be  senior  surgeon 

James  R.  Allen 
Alfred  L.  Brassel,  Jr. 
James  W.  Curran 
Donald  P.  Francis 
Frank  A.  Hamilton 
David  L.  Heymann 
Robert  F.*Knouss 
Jeffrey  P.  Koplan 
Kenneth  H.  Kraemer 
Randall  H.  Lortacher 
Edward  D.  Martin 
Herbert  C.  Morse  HI 
Joel  Moss 
Phillip  I.  Nieburg 
Paul  A.  Nutting.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Patout,  Jr. 
Walter  Reich 
Gregory  I.  Shorr 
John  A.  Wolfe 

To  be  surgeon 
William  L.  Heyward 
Mark  A.  Kane 
Timothy  J.  Ungs 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Karen  C.  Carlson 


Sevasti  J.  Dames 
Robert  E.  Dawson 
Arthur  J.  French  m 
Sandra  L.  Kweder 
Mary  Ann  Powers 
Roger  D.  Frock 

To  be  dental  director 
Jack  Belchinsky 
Donald  G.  Burlu 
Robert  C.  Fielder 
George  B.  Fink 
Stephen  Gobel 
Albert  D.  Guckes 
Leopold  J.  SollazEO 
Galen  B.  Warren 

7b  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
William  D.  Beck 
William  L.  Cloud,  Jr. 
John  A.  Colvin 
Philip  L.  Graitcer 
Darrell  R.  Hazle 
Woodrow  B.  Lackey 
Robert  F.  Martin 
Thomas  K.  O'Connor 
Don  C.  Robertson 
Donald  C.  Smith 

To  be  be  dental  surgeon 

Victor  R.  Alos 
David  Apatof  f 
Dale  P.  Armstrong 
Barbara  B.  Beach 
Roland  J.  Bondani 
Christopher  Delecki 
Raney  J.  Deschenes 
Suzanne  Eberling 
Andrew  P.  Goldbeck 
James  E.  Haubenreich 
Roger  D.  Uvingood 
Patrick  D.  McDermott 
Catherine  A.  Phillips 
Chury  E.  Pitts 
Scott  M.  Presson 
John  LJif .  Robinson 

7o  be  nurse  director 

Claudette  V.  Campbell 
Ann  J.  Eades 
O.  Marie  Henry 
Mary  L.RaJe 
Lois  E.  Solari 

7o  be  senior  nurse  officer 
John  P.  Crowley 
Mary  M.Dodson 
Merlyn  K.  Erickson 
May  B.  Given 
Gay  N.  Orover 
Frederick  C.  Raje 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Ann  T.  Gwiazdowski 
Elizabeth  J.  Holcomb 
G.  Levering  Keely,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Mauch 
Rhett  S.  McMurray 
James  D.  Smith 
Constance  G.  Walker 
Jaloo  I.  Zelonis 

To  be  engineer  director 
Thomas  A.  Bartholomew 
Timothy  J.  Bergin 
Philip  J.  Bierbaum 
Wayne  A  Blackard 
Bruce  M.  Burnett 
Dean  R.  Chaussee 
Wayne  T.  Craney 
Bobby  L.  Dillard 
Donald  J.  Dunsmore 
Orady  T.  Helms,  Jr. 
Jospeh  W.  Janick 
O&ry  S.  Logsdon 
Leonard  W.  Nowak 
John  R.  Oconnor 
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BUly  F.  Pearson 
Billy  H.Reid 
John  M.  Smith 
Robert  N.Snellinc 
Dale  A.  Stevenson 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 
James  A.Crum 
Charles  O.  Dowell 
Larry  S.  Gaynor 
Joseph  F.  Harrison 
Terrence  O.  Hausken 
Peter  R.  Johnson 
Howard  B.  Kelly 
Nelson  A.  Leidel 
Melvin  L.  Myers 
Chester  F.  Pauls 
David  D.  Royston 
Paul  S.  Ruggera 
Rtmald  R.  Speedy 
Robert  W.  Wheeler 
Linden  E.  Witherell 
Gary  D.  Young 

To  be  engineer  officer 
Marc  R.  Alston 
AlvinChun 
Charles  S.  McCammon.  Jr. 

To  be  scientist  director 
James  M.  Barbaree 
Frederick  C.  Churchill  II 
Donald  A.  Eliason 
Philip  E.  Hamrick 
John  N.  Krzemien 
James  C.  McFarlane 

7b  be  senior  scientist 

Carl  J.  Gates 
David  G.  Hattan 
Robert  H.  Hill.  Jr. 
Jack  E.  McCracken 
Bradford  O.  Perry 
NeUL.Sass 
Stephen  W.  Smith 
Andrew  T.  Sumner 
David  T.  Tlngey 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
John  Paul  Coiu-ad,  Sr. 
Billy  D.  Jackson 
James  A.  Kraeger 
Walter  R.  Payne 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Bruce  R.  Chelikowslcy 
Richard  E.  Gross 
Donald  W.  Payne 
Darrell  J.  Schwalm 
Byron  L.  Tart,  Jr. 

To  be  sanitarian 

Thomas  A.  Demarcus 
Richard  H.  Glover 
John  J.  Hanley 
John  P.  Sestito 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Joseph  E.  Pierce 

7b  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
MUton  April 
John  D.  Bacber 
John  R.  Broderson 
Roscoe  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Robert  J.  Carolan 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Robert  J.  Branagan 
Alfred  Fallavollita,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 

Frederick  J.  Abramek 
Thomas  A.  Alpert 
David  A.  Apgar 
Clarence  E.  Gissendanner 
Melvin  Leasing 
Donald  C.  Thelen 
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To  be  pharmacist 
Alan  L.  Ballard 
Donald  Beiergrohsletn 
Carl  J.  Chanoey 
Joy  Leon  Dearman 
Thomas  E.  Dorworth 
David  P.  Elder 
Galen  R.  Goeden 
Rodney  W.  Hill 
Janet  M.  Jones 
Dianne  L.  Kennedy 
Paul  G.  Ketteridge 
James  W.  Little 
Eseguiel  Mendieta,  Jr. 
James  W.  Moore 
Thomas  G.  Phillips 
Richard  R.  Potter 
Donovan  J.  Sauter 

To  be  dietitian 
Frank  T.  Logiudice,  Jr. 
Mark  S.  Siegel 

7b  be  therapist  director 

Joseph  B.  Hayden 
Richard  L  Hetherington 
Peter  T.  Langan 

To  be  senior  therapist 

Marsha  H.  Lamport 
Valerie  A.  Olszewski 
Gerald  L.  Rogers 

To  be  therapist 
Beverly  J.  Bell 

To  be  health  services  director 

Loretta  A.  Coughlln 
Joseph  M.  Cummins 
James  E.  Deloaier 
David  L.  Duncan 
Avraham  Forman 
Aubrey  M.  Hall,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Landry 
Terrence  L.  Rice 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 

Gerald  G.  Akland 
James  H.  Brannon.  Jr. 
Louise  Y.  Doss 
Stephen  D.  Finstein 
Robert  J.  Garrison 
William  J.  Gregory,  Jr. 
Matthew  L.  Henk 
Donald  A.  Hensel 
Joan  E.  P.  HoUoway 
Rol>ert  C.  Jackson 
Ruth  W.  Kaneshiro 
Douglas  A.  Mahy 
Patricia  D.  MaU 
Timothy  J.  Morton 
William  E.  Murray,  Jr. 
William  H.  Oates,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Ohlhaber 
James  J.  Polkabla 
Charles  K.  Showalter 
Richard  A.  TeU 
Peter  K.  Vaslow 

To  be  health  services  officer 

Gloria  N.  Ames 
Peter  A.  Doob 
Alan  S.  Friedlob 
Mark  S.  Gorden 
Nancy  A.  Hazleton 
Llewellyn  H.  Mason,  Jr. 
Kurt  R.  Maurer 
Robert  W.  Iifiller 
Ronald  A.  Reddick 
Stanley  A.  Salisbury 
Nancy  L.  B.  Sullivan 
Gary  W.  Wabaunsee 
George  H.  Walter 

In  THX  Public  Hkalth  Sirvice 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 

action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 

Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 


1.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Gerald  A.  Falch 
LeoGorelkin 
Bernard  Moss 
James  C.  Rahman 
Edward  L.  Schneider 

To  be  surgeon 
Robert  W.  Amler 
Norman  W.  Barton 
Gershon  H.  Bergeisen 
Robert  H.  Carlson 
Susan  S.  Carlson 
Jaime  M.  Diaz-Hernandez 
David  S.  Di<±man 
Samuel  S.  Kesael 
Robert  J.  Kim-Farley 
Howard  S.  Kruth 
James  S.  Marks 
Gladys  Nevarez 
Theodore  M.  Pinkert 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
David  M.  Band 
Joyce  M.  Johnson 

7b  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Agustin  Camacho-Torres 
John  K.  Geppert 
Gene  R.  Sterritt 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Stanford  VL  Basta(^ 
Howard  F.  Blessing 
James  M.  Drych 
Philip  C.  Pox 
James  D.  Friday 
Byron  G.  Jasper 
Edward  J.  Kriksdun 
Steven  H.  Posner 
Mark  J.  Roeent>erg 
Robert  A.  Sappington 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 

John  F.  Anton 
George  Chlarchiaro 
Roger  L.  Cho 
Robert  J.  Davis 
Betty  J.  Deberry 
Horace  Harris 
Richard  T.  Hlgham 
Kenneth  E.  Hoffman 
MarkKoday 
Michael  P.  Lewitzke 
Dean  A.Malloy 
Michael  L.  Mark 
Thomas  O.  Oas 
Forrest  H.  Peebles 
Marion  E.  Roots 
Gregory  T.  Smith 
Jonathan  C.  Smith 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Bemadine  B.  Kuchlnski 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Sharlene  L.  Bryant 
Nacy  V.  Hicks 
Curtisjean  Jones 
Elizabeth  G.  Moore 
Marsha  L.  Moore 
Robert  A.  Parsons 
Constance  G.  Stiaw 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 

Shirley  M.  Bruce 
Myra  M.  Dupree 

To  be  assistant  nurse  offteer 
David  L.  Griffith 
Ernestine  Murray 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 

Peter  J.  Culver 
Michael  M.  Roder 

To  be  engineer  Q)Jlcer 
Dennis  H.  Ackerscm 
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ilLBedkk 
Sunnd  C  BnuWikw 
CUntonOin 
AMI  K.  Jordan 
HOvaid  R.  Lndwlg 
Robert  J.  Maaafeno 
Martin  D.  McCarthy 
VlnoeBt  D.  Morttmer 
Rkduvd  C.  OkSMM 
^inOiam  T.  Park 
SaTador  Reyea,  Jt. 
RaymondJ.  Suaraa 
Rodney  Lee  Vyff 
Merle  M-WaHOB 
Kenneth  K.  WOde 
lOdiael  K.  Tararow 

Tol>t  ttmior  aaaUtant  engtnter  QffUxr 

Rog«  A.  Anderson 
Kenneth  W.  Ayera 
Gerald  V.Baliiclan 
Rldiard  F.  Barror 
CurtliCDo— ert 
Tbomaa  A.  Bums 
Joseph  C.  Cocalia 
Mkdiael  &  Crandall 
Robert  W.  Faaland 
Kerry  M.GracK 
DanMJ.Habes 
Robert  M.  Hayes 
John  W.  Hutchison 
Thomas  R.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Ernest  U  Lep<»1nl 
Thomas  J.  Muiphy 
John  C.  Taylor 
James  L.  Thode 
Randy  N.  Wmard 
Robert  A.  Younc 
wmiamR.Zobel 

To  be  aenior  MCientist 
James  V.  Dingell 
Duane  J.  Oubler 
OcMte  P.  KuUca 
Walter  L.  Scott 
John  W.  ^>encer 

TObetcietUist 

Ifichael  U  AdesB 
Michael  C.  Alavanja 
Ronald  F.  Carey 
Donna  K.  Chandler 
Raouel  A.  Crider 
Victoria  M.Hitchins 
Qeorge  P.  Hosldn 
Ureka  P.  Joseph 
Daniel  M.  Lewis 
Chaiies  H.  Nauman 
Jean  A.  Pomington 
David  E.  Schetm 
Eari  L.  Washington 
Rancis  J.  Winn.  Jr. 
WQliam  P.  Wood 

To  be  wenioT  oMictont  scientist 
William  O.  Brogdon 
MnuiamT.DOl 
Anna  M.  Sandberg 
Andrea  A.  Wargo 

To  bt  senior  tanUarUm 
Mkdiael  J.  Peach,  m 

To  be  sanitarian 

Rodney  L.  Colder 
Rick  P.  Ferguson 
Douglas  R.  Jackson 
CarlT.Rybak 
Idiry  M.  Solomon 
Barry  8.  Stem 

To  be  $enior  aatUtant  Manitarlan 
Martin  N.  Erllchman 
Ralph  F.  Fulgham 
John  W.  Fuller 
Nathaniel  &  Good  IV 
Randy  E.  OrinneU 
Richard  W.Hartle 


Bruce  W.  Hills 
Bruce  K.  Molloy 
Kathy  L.  Morring 
Richard  8.  Schun 
Gerald  W.  Shliva 
John  A.  Steward 
Thomas  J.  Vegella 

7b  be  tenior  veterinam  officer 

Robert  J.  Arko 
Ronald  W.Mocb 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Michael  J.  BlackweU 
Robert  M.  Werner 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
John  M.  Patten 

To  be  pharmacist 

George  B.  Carpenter 
Misoon  Y.  Chun 
Frank  A.  Dodge 
Louis  D.  Fairfield 
Elizabeth  E.  Hiner 
David  Holovac 
William  L.  Matthews.  Jr. 
Fred.  G.  Paavola 
Nicholas  P.  Provost 
Mark  H.  Rotman 
Loren  A.  Toldness 
Steven  M.  Wilson 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Elaine  O.E.  Abraham 
Russell  E.  Alger 
Janet  L.  Anderson 
Thomas  R.  Berg 
SUvia  P.  Breakf ield 
Ronald  E.  Brown 
Michael  J.  Ciairmont 
David  C.  Clark 
Ronald  D.  Clark 
Steven  C.  Doane 
Steven  J.  Donelan 
Thomas  J.  Fischbach 
MarileeJ.  Fix 
Donald  G.  Grilley 
Paul  L.  Hepp 
Patrick  S.  Hogan 
Michael  F.  JohnsUm 
Danny  C.  Jones 
Robert  C.  Kittams 
Michael  A.  Mangiapane 
Thomas  J.  McGinnis 
Robert  A.  McGough 
Walter  H.  Moore 
NanNeedbam 
Glen  M.  Prewett 
Mark  E.  Ramey 
James  P.  Robey 
Joan  O.  Schey 
Barbara  J.  Sorrell 
Leland  R.  Stem 
Paul  D.  Thomas 
Stephen  W.  Wickizer 
James  W.  Wilson,  ni 
Steven  G.  Wintersteen 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Donald  T.  Simon 

To  be  dietitian 
Beverly  G.  Crawford 
Janet  M.  Taylor 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Karen  A.  Herbelin 

To  be  senior  therapist 

Myma  G.  Barenz 
Sharleen  A.  Kirkpatrick 

To  be  therapist 
Albert  Esparsen 
Grant  A.  Schof  Ield 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

Bonnie  C.  Thornton 
Prince  L.  Watkins 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Ralph  KBimge 

To  be  health  services  afftcer 

Rebecca  S.  Ashery 
Stephen  J.  Balceizak 
Arthur  C.  Ball 
Gene  E.  Camicom 
Lawrence  R.  Catlett 
James  E.  Clair 
Burton  J.  Conway 
Carol  A.  Delany 
Thomas  J.  Fischbach 
Paul  J.  Gilligan 
EUery  F.  Gray 
James  L.  Gray 
Richard  W.  Homung 
Michael  O.  Keneally 
Michael  A.  Lopatin 
Gary  O.  Maupin 
Lawrence  F.  Mazzuckelli 
Freddie  D.  MitcheU 
Kay  A.  Strawder 
Percy  W.  Thomas  m 
Siu  G.  Wong 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Victor  N.  Avitto 
Gene  A.  Brayboy 
Hamilton  L.  Brown 
Guy  E.  Burroughs.  Jr. 
FranlUin  D.  Crooks 
Robert  L.  Davidson 
Hilda  P.  Douglas 
David  W.  Gentry 
Alice  L.  Greif e 
Paul  Hewett 
Gloria  J.  Holder 
Jeremiah  P.  King 
Richard  A.  Laeng 
Maria  Lago 
Steven  A.  Lee 
Bruce  E.  Leonard 
Gary  L.  Leva 
Richard  A.  Levy 
Paul  W.  Uebtenstein 
Greogry  D.  McLain 
Sarah  E.  Meachen 
Louis  F.  Mocca 
Judy  E.  Rodgers 
Stephen  A.  Souza 
Wendell  E.  Wainwright 
MarutaZitans 

To  be  assistant  tiealth  services  officer 

Geroge  E.  Foley  m 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conf  inned  by 
the  Senate  May  19. 1987: 

Ckhtral  Irtelligence 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Miasoiui.  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Jttdiciart 

Michael  S.  Kanne.  of  Indiana,  to  be  VJB. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

James  H.  Alesia,  of  Illinois,  to  be  n.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Roger  B.  Andewelt.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Judge  of  the  V&  Claims 
Court  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller.  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin. 


DEPAKTifBirr  or  Justice 


Charles  W.  Larson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJB.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.a 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  J.  Terwllllger  III,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Michael  W.  Carey,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
V&  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  transmitting  a 
withdrawal  of  a  nomination  from  fur- 
ther Senate  consideration,  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  on  May  18.  1987, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3, 1987: 

FZDBBAi.  HoiiK  Loam  Bajk  Boars 
Lee  H.  Henkel.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 


Bank  Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  ex- 
piring Jime  30.  1989,  vice  Donald  L 
Hovde,  resigned,  to  which  positlim  he 
was  vi>ointed  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  October  18.  1986,  untfl 
January  6,  1987,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  February  13, 1987. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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VIKWB  OF  THK  XU>ERLT 

HON.  JGhThEFLEY 


m  TBI  ■ouB  or 

Tweaiav.  Mvn  1%  mi 
Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  SOMlar.  I  hM  bMn  mU 


dMtti  «id  IBM.  A  ttM.  and  on*  ttwt 
motl  of  M  hop*  tor.  I*  ttw  chino*  to  grow  old 
and  «nioy  M*  wMi  •)*  wMom  and  pwipicKi- 
^  ttwl  only  ag*  can  brine. 

\Mhafl  ti*  fUkv*  hoMa  tor  oach  of  u*  is  un- 
oartah.  Bui  a  gRMD  o>  aiaNh  grad*  atudants 
at  rn]|a»laa  MMdto  School  in  Ootorwto 
Spfinga  ha*  don*  a  rawrtahl*  study  which 
sMsmpls  to  anawsr  soma  of  th*  quaattons  we 
hM*  afaoul  tta  aUaily  in  Amarica.  I  submit 
Miair  aludy  and  ilaiiMcsi  indkiga  for  our 
iWMtow  and  anoomea  my  ooMaaguas  and 
oDars  to  glw*  torthar  thought  and  atlantton  to 


SniOV  ON  THE  VtEWS  OF  TME 

Eu)e«.v 

(PNpand  for  OonarHS  and  presented  by 
Jod  Befley  for  the  eiilitb 
I  students  of  Burgundy  Teem.  Eade- 

Tlew  Middle  School.   Oolmdo   8{>rlii8s. 

Ootando) 

In  Oetober  1«6S.  the  d^th  grade  stu- 
dents on  Burgundy  Team  st  Eaglerlew 
Middle  SdMol  began  a  lengthy  study  of  the 
dderiy.  During  the  school  year,  approzl- 
ao  students  were  Involved  In  re- 
1  to  the  tmpaet  of  compul- 
sory retirement,  aodal  security,  societal  atU- 
todes,  lifestyle  diotces.  pcdltlcal  issues,  and 
wvetHOt  pnrtdems  related  to  the  elderly  pop- 
ulattan  of  the  United  States  of  America.  An 
additional  group  of  n  students  researched 
such  subjects  sa  arthritis  in  an  effort  to 
better  understand  the  i»oblems  of  the  el- 
derly. During  a  period  of  approximately  six 
months  neariy  1900  senior  dtlKns  aged  55 
through  aa-f  years  were  interviewed.  The 
students  tao^t  a  computer  class  for  senior 
Utlseus.  visited  nursing  homes  to  record 
"Uvtng  history",  — *-*"^  senior  citizens  in 
w^Mn^  Christmas  presents  for  their  rela- 
tives, collected  canned  goods  tar  the  elderly 
both  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and 
BUdntained  many  personal  friendships  Initi- 
ated with  senior  dtisens  during  this  study. 

A  statistical  review  of  the  responses  of 
senior  dtisens  to  a  student-generated  ques- 
ttamatre  gave  a  picture  of  the  views  of  the 
<dder  population  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado where  the  study  took  place.  Oenerally 
mil  a>  1 1 II  the  assessment  of  the  responses  of 
nearly  400  senior  dtisens  sampled  at 
random  (studente  tracked  them  down  In 
shopping  malls,  at  nursing  homes,  wrote 
grandparents  snd  solidted  the  asslstanoe  of 
tbdr  grandparent's  friends,  at  senior  dtizen 
centers  and  organisations,  ete)  indicated  the 
following  trendc 

For  the  most  part,  men  fdt  that  society 
treated  them  the  same  or  better  than  when 
they  were  younger,  but  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  women  in  the  55-M  yr.  age  group 
felt  that  they  were  treated  worse  as  they 


Regarding  the  planning  fw  old  age  during 
one's  younger  yean,  women  In  the  55-40  age 
group  hvHiT^*^  that  they  had  not  planned 
ahead  whereas  older  women  indicated  that 
they  had.  Distribution  was  fairly  close  on 
this  Issue  Imidylng  that  large  numbers  of 
people  (especially  women)  do  not  adequate- 
\S  prepare  for  oM  age. 

Ttoa  major  problems  faced  by  older  dti- 
sens. In  their  oplnitm.  are  health  and  finan- 
cial concerns.  Students  surmised  that  these 
two  Issues  were  Interrelated  In  many  cases. 
Health  wss  by  far  the  greatest  concern  of 
tbedderty. 

Bade  needs  of  an  older  person  Indicated 
that  health  and  access  to  care  were  the 
most  significant.  "Other"  received  a  large 
and  varied  response  highlighting  individual 
dtuations.  The  answers  did  not  highlight 
another  major  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  dderly  the  major 
Issue  was  peace.  Students  noted  that  their 
greatest  concern  was  the  posdblllty  of  nu- 
clear war.  whereas  the  elderly  focused  on 
the  need  for  peace.  Other  major  concerns 
were  aodal  security  and  inflation  which 
both  Impact  the  elderly  because  of  fixed  In- 
MHnes. 

Government  related  events  that  the 
senior  dtisens  deemed  affected  them  most 
were  aodal  security.  Medicare,  and  unem- 
ploym«it.  Again,  "other"  emenred  as  a  sig- 
nificant category  but  reflected  individual 
situations  and  a  specific  Issue  was  not  re- 
peated enough  to  be  conddered. 

Social  security  received  condderable  criti- 
cism as  well  as  praise.  Though  the  majority 
felt  it  was  good,  significant  numbers  were 
criUcal  of  the  system  Many  indicated  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  survive  without  it. 

Compulsory  retirement  also  was  an  Issue 
that  the  senior  dtisens  had  strong  opinions 
about,  and  the  majority  of  them  felt  that  it 
was  bad.  However  as  people  grew  older  they 
seemed  more  accepting  of  the  idea,  indicat- 
ing that  the  older  had  to  step  aside  to  make 
jobs  for  the  younger. 

Many  people  were  less  willing  to  discuss 
how  their  choice  of  lifestyle  as  a  younger 
person  affected  them  In  older  years,  but 
most  agreed  that  choices  earlier  in  life  did 
affect  them  now.  Though  the  majority 
agreed  that  their  earlier  deddons  had  af- 
fected them  favorably,  a  significant  percent- 
age admitted  that  previous  lifestyles  had  ad- 
versely affected  them.  Many  dted  use  of  al- 
cohol and  smolLlng  as  the  source  of  previous 
and  ciurent  problems,  sometimes  health-re- 
lated. 

The  final  question  on  the  questionnaire 
was  not  statistically  analysed,  however  the 
response  to  "How  can  we  bridge  the  genera- 
tion gap?  What  advice  do  you  have  for  the 
yoimger  generation?"  left  students  with  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  Insights. 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  sodety 
treats  you  now  compared  to  when  you  were 
younger? 

On  the  question  of  sodetal  attitudes 
toward  the  senior  citizens  most  people  said 
that  they  were  treated  better  or  the  same  as 
when  they  were  younger.  This  may  be  be- 
cause people  are  not  retiring  as  early  as 
they  were  In  previous  generations.  It  seems 
that  older  people  are  treated  better  than 
when  they  were  children;  this  may  be  be- 
cause of  how  they  were  treated  or  the  condi- 


tions In  which  they  lived  during  the  Depres- 
sion. One  group,  however,  did  have  negative 
fedtaigs  about  sodety's  attitude  toward 
them.  Women  55-40  years  old  had  a  signifi- 
cant perosntage  of  women  who  felt  society 
treated  them  worse.  Perhaps  women  have 
more  difficulty  with  the  sglng  process.  It 
seems  that  most  people  feel  all  right  about 
how  sodety  treate  them  as  they  age. 

2.  Did  you  make  plans  as  a  younger  person 
for  this  period  in  your  life? 

It  seems  an  older  man  was  more  con- 
cerned about  his  older  years  and  made  more 
plans  for  this  period  when  he  was  younger. 
This  may  be  because  this  age  group  suffered 
through  the  Oreat  Depresdon  when  they 
were  young  and  were  more  Informed  as  to 
how  It  is  without  food  or  money.  This  trend 
Is  shown  all  through  the  older  age  group. 
The  people  bom  during  the  Depresdon  (61- 
65  years)  even  made  more  plans  while  the 
younger  age  group  (55-60  years)  did  not 
make  as  many  plans  as  an  older  person. 
This  may  be  because  they  had  more  Jobs 
during  that  time  and  didn't  looli  ahead  to 
the  future.  63%  of  the  men  and  60%  of  the 
women  In  this  age  group  did  not  plan  ahead. 
Whereas  70%  of  the  men  and  72%  of  the 
women  aged  60-65  years  did  plan  ahead.  For 
those  66  years  and  older  54%  of  the  men 
and  70%  of  the  women  said  they  planned 
ahead.  There  was  probably  less  divorce  In 
this  age  group  and  women  benefited  from 
the  marriage,  being  cared  for  by  husbands. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  biggest  prob- 
lem of  an  older  person? 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  polled  said 
that  health  was  the  biggest  problem  faced 
by  the  elderly.  Among  the  women  78%  re- 
sponded that  health  was  definitely  the 
major  problem  faced  by  older  people.  Of  the 
group  polled  who  were  not  separated  ac- 
cording to  sex,  44%  Indicated  that  health 
was  the  biggest  problem  of  the  elderly. 

4.  What  are  the  bade  needs  of  an  older 
person? 

Overwhelmingly  the  answer  was  health 
and  concerns  about  It.  30%  of  the  men  and 
27%  of  the  women  listed  good  health  as  the 
focus  of  their  bade  needs.  Of  the  group  not 
divided  according  to  sex,  64%  responded 
that  health  was  their  greatest  concern. 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant Issue  in  politics  today? 

The  comments  given  to  this  question  were 
very  scattered.  Males  55-60  answered  that 
30%  of  them  felt  social  security  was  the 
most  Important  issue.  28.8%  of  the  males 
61-65  years  said  social  security  was  the  most 
significant  Issue  to  them.  However  57.1%  of 
the  males  66+  years  responded  that  keeping 
the  world  peaceful  (without  war)  was  the 
most  important  political  issue. 

Females  varied  slightly  In  their  responses 
to  this  question.  In  the  55-60  year  age  group 
32.7%  said  that  peace  was  their  biggest 
Issue.  In  the  61-65  year  group  25%  of  the 
ladles  answered  that  social  security  was  the 
most  important  issue.  However,  females  66+ 
answered  that  31.1%  felt  world  peace  was 
the  most  important  Issue. 

6.  What  government  related  event  affects 
a  senior's  way  of  living  the  most? 

The  comments  given  were  very  scattered 
in  many  categories.  212  people  answered 
this  question  altogether.  The  group  55-60 


UMI 
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years:  56.25%  answered  aodal  security. 
13.5%  answered  Medicare,  6.25%  answered 
unemployment,  6.35%  answered  with  no 
comment  and  18.75%  answered  "other".  The 
male  group  61-65  year  answered  26.31% 
aodal  security,  31.57%  answered  Medicare, 
5.36%  answered  taxes,  31.05%  answered  un- 
employment, 5.26%  answered  unemploy- 
ment, 5.26%  answered  with  no  comment  and 
10.57%  answered  with  "other".  The  male 
group  66  and  older  answered  10.4%  with 
aodal  security,  21.2%  answered  Medicare 
and  8.51%  answered  taxes. 

7.  What  do  you  think  about  social  securi- 
ty? 

This  question  tells  us  that  more  people 
like  social  security  than  don't.  For  the 
males  In  the  age  group  of  55-60.  50%  said 
good,  8%  said  It  was  O.K.  and  42%  said  It 
was  bad.  No  one  thought  it  was  an  unimpor- 
tant issue.  In  the  age  group  61-65,  61%  said 
It  was  good.  3%  said  it  was  O.K..  and  3%  said 
it  was  Important.  In  the  age  group  of  66  and 
older.  63%  repUed  good.  6%  said  O.K.,  22% 
said  It  was  bad,  and  8%  said  it  was  impor- 
tant 

For  the  females  in  the  age  group  of  55-40, 
61%  said  good.  5%  said  O.K..  33%  said  bad. 
and  0%  said  important.  In  the  age  group  of 
66  and  older.  63%  said  social  security  was 
good.  2%  said  O.K..  25%  said  it  was  bad  and 
7%  agreed  that  it  was  important. 

The  people  who  are  not  separated  accord- 
ing to  male  or  female  responded:  55-60  year 
olds— 67%  said  good,  no  one  said  O.K.,  33% 
said  bad.  and  no  one  replied  important.  In 
the  age  group  61-65.  65%  said  good,  no  one 
replied  O.K..  35%  said  bad.  and  no  one  an- 
swered important.  In  the  age  group  of  66 
and  older.  60%  said  good,  0%  said  O.K.,  40% 
said  bad,  and  0%  said  Important.  This  ques- 
tion might  have  been  misleading  because 
many  people  who  answered  that  social  secu- 
rity was  bad  were  actually  concerned  with 
its  administration  or  the  amount  of  money 
received.  Many  people  commented  that  they 
couldn't  live  without  it. 

8.  What  are  your  feelings  about  compulso- 
ry retirement? 

It  seems  that  compulsory  retirement  Is  a 
major  dislike  of  men  and  women  of  tdl  ages. 
Males  (55-60)  that  thought  compulsory  re- 
tirement was  bad  represented  the  majority 
at  73%.  The  remaining  23%  disagreed  with 
ccmipulsory  retirement.  Seventy-six  per  cent 
of  males  61-65  years  disagreed  with  compul- 
sory retirement.  The  remaining  24%  accept- 
ed it  as  something  good.  The  remaining  age 
group  (66+  years)  among  the  men:  67%  said 
forced  retirement  was  bad  wtille  33%  came 
to  a  condudon  that  It  was  acceptable. 

Of  the  females  55-60  years,  80%  of  them 
thought  compulsory  retirement  was  not 
good.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  women 
thought  it  was  bad.  Sixty-one  per  cent 
thought  It  was  good.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
the  women  in  the  61  to  65  age  group  frown 
on  compulsory  retirement  while  the  other 
37%  support  it.  Women  66  years  of  age  and 
older  had  a  78%  vote  against  It.  The  remain- 
ing women  (22%)  agreed  with  it. 

In  some  research,  the  men  and  women 
were  not  separated.  In  this  group  the  55-60 
year  olds  said  75%  disagreed  with  it  and  25% 
agreed.  Sixty-one  percent  of  those  not  listed 
male  and/or  female  (ages  61-65)  do  not  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  retirement  and  39%  do 
believe  In  It.  Continuing  with  this  group, 
the  people  66  and  older  frown  on  compulso- 
ry retirement  (57%).  Although  46%  accept 
it. 

Out  of  total  of  365  people  in  every  age 
group,  70%  of  the  people  disagreed  with 
cmnpulaory  retirement  and  the  other  30% 
agreed. 
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9.  Did  the  lifestyle  you  chose  as  a  younger 
person  affect  your  life  as  an  older  person? 

Male  55-60:  Tea.  81.9%:  No,  18.1%. 

Msle  61-65:  Tea,  70%;  No,  30%. 

Male  66+:  Yes.  46.6%;  No,  53.4%. 

Ftaiale  55-60:  Tea,  36.4%;  No,  63.6%. 

Female  61-65:  Tea.  66.6%:  No.  33.4%. 

Female  66+:  Tea.  55.5%:  No.  44.5%. 

Other  55-60  (Men/Women  Combined): 
Tea,  40.7%;  No,  59.3%. 

Other  61-65:  Tea,  57.5%;  No.  42.6%. 

Other  66+:  Tes,  35%;  No.  65%. 

Most  males  and  females  said  that  they 
pre-planned  their  lifestyles.  However,  there 
was  a  noticeable  exception  in  two  groupa: 
men  who  were  66  and  older  as  well  as 
women  who  were  55-60  years  old.  Perhaps 
the  women  were  affected  by  divorce  or  their 
Jobs  were  assumed  later  in  life  after  they 
had  cared  for  a  family;  this  might  have  pre- 
vented their  getting  a  high-paying  Job.  The 
men  may  have  found  that  inflation  and 
their  fixed  Incomes  kept  them  from  being  as 
well  off  as  they  had  thought  they  would  be. 

10.  Did  your  lifestyle  from  when  you  were 
younger  affect  your  lifestyle  favorably  or 
adversely? 

BCale  55-60:  Favorably.  60%:  Adversely, 
40%. 

Male  61-65:  Favorably,  58%;  Adveraely, 
42%. 

Male  66+:  Favorably,  75%;  Adversely, 
25%. 

Female  55-60:  Favorably,  65.6%;  Adverse- 
ly, 34.4%. 

Female  61-65:  Favorably,  96.4%:  Adverse- 
ly, 8.6%. 

Female  66+:  Favorably,  80.5%;  Adversely, 
19.5%. 

Other  55-60  (Not  aeparated  by  M/F):  Fa- 
vorably, 84.6%;  Adveraely,  15.4%. 

Other  61-65  Favorably,  85.7%;  Adversely, 
14.3%. 

Other  66+:  Favorably,  75%;  Adversely, 
25%. 

Females  and  males  both  generally  agreed 
that  their  lifestyles  as  younger  people  had 
affected  their  current  life  favorably.  Howev- 
er, In  many  age  groups  there  were  signifi- 
cant percentages  of  people  who  said  that 
they  had  been  adversely  affected  by  their 
choices  when  they  were  young. 

The  following  students  were  Involved  in 
collecting  data  and  compiling  the  statistics 
cited  In  this  paper. 

Lincoln  Bogard,  Cynthia  Davis,  Jim 
Baches.  C^hristeUe  Hagemeler.  Jeff  Hatten, 
Juli  Hefley.  Jason  Kaiser.  Bethany  Krick. 
Tamml  Land.  Jay  Lind,  Matt  McOarrity, 
Paul  Olmsted,  David  Plercy.  Angela  Ren- 
auld.  Stephanie  Richardson,  Jason  Schuk- 
necht.  Valerie  Soulier,  Jon  Swales,  Brad 
Tounge.  Keri  Zeller. 

Jason  Brightwell,  Melanie  Buerk,  Paul 
Chen,  Amanda  Dassd,  Randy  Dawson. 
Brenna  Dougherty,  3X>.  Fay,  Amy  Hetager, 
Garret  Hodges,  Amy  Jacobs,  Philip  Jean, 
Todd  Lynch,  Stephanie  May,  Mike 
McCarty,  Danielle  Rice,  Karin  Ruaso,  Grace 
Salire,  Angel  Scully,  Kristina  Small,  Kim 
Stanley,  Lori  Summerfield,  Chria  Tomaha. 
Heather  Webb,  Tammy  Toshimoto. 

Heather  Barker.  Hilary  Beard,  Megan 
Bonlfaa,  Kevin  Carlson,  Ron  Cook.  Carrie 
Duncan.  Chris  Gardner,  Charlse  Genung, 
Hddi  Hunt,  Jason  Leroy,  Matt  LyUe,  Joeey 
McOarrau^  Steve  Marta,  Brlatt  Phillips, 
M<"^h»^»  Polk,  Brook  Proctor.  Erica  Reid. 
Kim  Rosa,  Chris  Rusaell.  Kyle  SadL  Jim 
Shearer.  Dan  Ward. 
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WASHINOTON  POST  CONFIRMS: 
PATTERN  OF  ABUSES  LAID  TO 
SANDINISTAS 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

OPmWTOKK 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSBKHTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  K  i*  my  i 
ure  to  enter  In  the  Reoom)  the  May  18.  1967 
arlicle  "Pattern  of  Abuaes  Laid  to  SandMa- 
tas"  published  in  the  Washington  Post,  a  peri- 
odical not  othenvise  known  tor  its  support  of 
theContras. 

Those  individuals,  in  or  out  of  Cortgraaa. 
who  are  dedicated  to  undermining  the  Reagan 
doctrine  and  its  roli-hack  of  Communist  ag- 
gression will  not  enjoy  this  article.  Coming  aa 
it  does  in  ttie  Washington  Post,  it  proves  ttwt 
it  is  the  Sandtoistas,  not  the  Ckxitoas,  whose 
policy  it  is  to  terrorize  inrxxent  Nicaraguans. 
Murder,  kidnaping,  torture,  blackma»-aH  the 
usual  tools  Communist  regimes  use  to  inlinii- 
date  their  subject  populations  sre  being  ueed 
by  ttie  Sandinistas.  And  despite  a  dWntorma- 
tion  campaign  unlike  arrything  seen  since  the 
heyday  of  Dr.  Goebbels.  the  tnith  is  starting  to 
come  out 

Pattbxii  op  Abuses  Lais  to  Sahsihistas:  Db- 
TAiRsn.  RioRTS  GaouFS  CHAaoB  Toaruas. 
Opprxssivx  CoiimmcKin 

(By  William  Branlgin) 

TiWTAFA.  NiCAHAODA.— Last  mohth.  two 
carloads  of  Sandlnista  secret  police  pulled 
up  to  Rosa  Moreira  Trana's  rickety  wooden 
shack  here  and  arrested  the  5&-year-old 
widow  and  two  of  her  12  chUdren;  a  26-year- 
old  son  and  a  22-year-old  pregnant  daugh- 
ter. 

So  began  18  days  of  suffering  and  terror 
for  one  of  the  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
who  have  passed  through  the  Sandlnista 
prison  system.  Morelra's  story  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  human  rights  violations— induding 
arbitrary  arrests  and  torture— under  the 
Sandlnista  government  as  It  wages  an  esca- 
lating war  with  n£.-backed  ret>ela.  who  also 
have  been  charged  with  widespread  abuses. 

According  to  Moreira,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  taken  to  Managua's  notorious  El 
CHiipote  prison,  where  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  rebel  leader  and  placed  in  a  tiny,  sti- 
fling, lice-Infested  cell  with  a  steel  door,  no 
light  and  only  a  hole  in  the  celling  to  let  In 
ah-. 

Already  at  the  facility  operated  by  the 
secret  police  was  another  son.  who  had  been 
picked  up  at  work  In  Managua  the  day 
before.  She  said  she  was  targeted  aa  a  sus- 
pected rebel  because  her  family  haUs  from  a 
southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  ta- 
surgents  enjoy  siipport. 

During  her  detention.  Morehm  said, 
guards  deprived  her  of  sleep,  menaced  her 
with  a  snake,  gave  her  pills  that  made  her 
dck  and  threatened  to  kill  her  children.  At 
one  point,  she  said,  she  heard  a  man  being 
beaten  and  waa  told  it  was  one  of  her  aona. 

Finally.  Ul  and  terrified  after  18  days  of 
solitary  confinement  In  a  dark  cell,  Moreira 
said,  she  signed  a  confead<«  that  ahe  waa 
not  allowed  to  read  and  was  rdeaaed  along 
with  her  daughter.  Now.  Moreira  aaid. 
police  have  told  her  that  ahe  and  her 
daughter  are  under  Indefinite  "houae 
arrest."  although  neither  has  appeared  in 
cotirt.  Her  two  sons  are  stlU  in  El  Chipote. 
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Maufear.  tn  TIpttapa'i  itete  penitentiary 
known  M  Um  MMd  FilHB.  IMon  Zaiwte 
»-yMr«ld  nuiw.  to  mrlnc  a  M- 
I  for  whkt  to  oMdally  deaoribed 
M  an  "afranw  aiiUMt  public  order  and  aecu- 
rity."  A  fliiMltntote  oCOctol  nid  ehe  wu  the 
wU»  of  a  rebd  tarik  fane  chief.  A  human 
ilghta  aetivtot  aald  ahe  waa  aocuaed  of  treat- 


In  a  lettar  aaangglad  out  of  prlaon  last 
year.  Zdedon  «ld  that  after  her  arreat  in 
Pti'T"*'— '  IMS.  whan  aba  waa  two  months 
pncnant.  abe  waa  beaten  and  aezually 
alwiwl  by  luarda,  wmP't**'  In  a  ooftln-Uke 
odl.  deprived  of  fbod  and  water  for  three 
daya  and  locked  In  a  toUet.  where  she  was 
ftmed  to  deep  naked  on  a  wet  fkxn-. 

adadon  wrote  that  ahe  became  so  thirsty 
at  Tw  point  that  tbrn  drank  illmy  water 
fNB  the  toUet  tank.  She  waa  Interroffated 
with  a  platol  at  her  temide  and  eventiially 
itoaMd  a  oonfaafon  that  her  InteiTOtatora 
said  would  land  to  her  releaae,  Zeledon 
wrote,  fnafnart  r^'i»Mitg  to  a  human  rishts 
advocate.  It  was  uaed  aa  the  only  evidence 
aiataMt  her  when  a  aanrttntota  court  aen- 
tanced  her  to  M  years  In  prtooo  In  1984. 

On  April  S2.  accwUlm  to  an  Interior  Min- 
totry  «<i<— »«i»it«i«i«»,  three  suspected  "coun- 
terrevohitlonailea.''  or  contras.  accused  of 
blowiiw  up  utmty  pylOBB  were  shot  to  death 
after  they  were  taken  to  point  out  an  arms 
cache  and  aUetedly  tiled  to  escape. 

Three  days  later.  Oen.  Humoto  Ortega, 
the  ffamWnWfl  defame  minister,  said.  "Now 
the  government  wfll  get  tou^  with  terror- 
tots  and  tower-dynamiters."  He  added.  "The 
Anny  and  the  people  have  been  directed  to 
ezacote  revotaitlooary  Justice  against  aU 
those  elementa  who  are  surprised  while  car- 
rytaw  out  terrorist  acta  against  dvOian  and 
eeonomte  targets."  as  wdl  as  "those  who  in- 
directly collaborate  in  such  actitxis." 

Interviews  with  formo'  detainees,  relatives 
of  ptdttlcal  pilsouers  and  human  rights  ac- 
ttvtota.  as  well  aa  reprats  by  human  rights 
iiimatlgatnri  suggest  that  mcaragua's  San- 
dinisto  government  violates  the  human 
ri^ts  of  its  dtiKna  on  a  large  scale.  The  in- 
terviewees and  the  writtoi  reports  dte  In- 
stances of  arbitrary  arrest,  psychological 
and  physical  torture,  disappearances,  trials 
by  kangaroo  courts,  mysterious  deaths  of 
suspects  under  detention,  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  peasants  and  aerial  bombing  of  ci- 
viUana  in  remote  areas. 

The  government  a^nowledges  that  its 
mmtary  and  security  forces  abuse  some 
human  riiSits.  but  Inslste  these  are  isolated 
cases  that  result  in  severe  punishment.  Au- 
ttUHTltlea  generally  deny  or  decline  comment 
on  the  most  serious  violations.  A  govern- 
mental human  rights  commission  focuses 
almost  ezduatvely  on  abuses  by  the  rebels, 
which  have  beoi  documented  and  con- 
demned as  well  by  a  number  of  foreign 
human  rights  organizations. 

nmiiATioiiAL  rocus 

These  human  rights  violations  by  the  con- 
tras—Including  the  killing  of  civilians,  kid- 
naping, torture,  summary  executions,  at- 
tacks on  non-military  targets  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  land  minfa  alsrr  have  been  ex- 
tenaively  reported  by  news  media.  Less  has 
emerged  about  Sandiniste  violations,  which 
generally  have  not  attracted  as  much  inter- 
niit*"T^'  attention  as  the  contra  abuses. 

Reporting  aa  Nicaragua's  human  rights 
attnation  takee  place  tn  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical atmo9here  in  which  the  built-in 
btaaea  of  groups  that  oppose  the  contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  account. 
None  of  the  human  righte  groups  operating 
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tai  Nicaragua  to  generally  recognised  as  im- 
partiaL 

One  of  the  first  detaOad  atudlea  by  an  in- 
dependent intematlooal  human  rl^ta  orga- 
nisation was  a  311-page  report  published 
last  July  by  the  New  Tork-basad  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rlghta.  The  study 
ehargea  that  the  Randinlita  government  vio- 
latea  aeveral  international  agreemente  it  has 
signed,  notably  the  International  Covenant 
CO  Clvfl  and  Political  Rights,  tlirough  "arbi- 
trary arreat  and  detentim."  use  of  "torture 
and  cruel,  iwtiimon  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment"  of  prisoners.  faOure  to  "oran- 
port  with  the  '««««™ii™  due  process  stand- 
ards effective  evm  in  a  state  of  emergency" 
and  other  practices. 

In  a  117-page  report  issued  in  February, 
the  bimian  rights  group  Americas  Watch 
states.  "The  government  of  mcaragiia  en- 
gages, as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  abusive  inter- 
rogation tactk»  against  prisoners,  including 
psychologieal  pressure  and  threats  used  to 
secure  their  confessions."  It  dtes  "the  use 
of  very  small  cells,  sleep  deprivation  and 
food  and  water  deprivation." 

However,  the  organization,  which  says  it 
opposes  VJB.  support  for  the  contras.  ab- 
solves the  Sandlnista  government  of  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture,  noting  that  cases  it 
has  found  "r^resent  isolated  Instances,  not 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy." 

Unlike  some  other  non-Nlcaraguan 
groups.  Americas  Watch  does  not  see  "a  pat- 
tern of  violations"  of  the  laws  of  war,  the 
right  to  life  and  physical  integrity  of  detain- 
ees and  forced  disappearances.  It  says  such 
cases  that  do  occur  "do  not  reflect  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  commit  them  or  to  tolerate 
them." 

That  view  to  disputed  by  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  an 
Independent  body  ttiat  l>egan  by  denouncing 
violations  under  the  former  regime  of  Anas- 
taslo  Somoza  in  1977  and  now  documents 
charges  against  the  Sandinistas. 

In  a  26-page  report  published  April  30.  it 
charges  that  "the  government  uses  polides 
of  terror  and  Intimidation,  of  persecution 
and  blackmail,  against  those  persons  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  who  refuse  to 
submit  without  protest  to  a  political  and 
Ideological  plan  that  essentially  ignores  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people." 

The  report  asserts  that  in  the  General  Di- 
rectorate of  State  Security's  "operations 
centers."  of  which  there  are  nine  major 
ones,  Indudlng  El  Chipote,  political  detain- 
ees are  "subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture  and 
mistreatment  so  that  they  sign  declarations 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  not  permitted  to 
read  and  in  which  they  incriminate  them- 
selves or  implicate  others  In  'counter- 
revolutionary activities.' " 

OBSKRVraS  EZCLUDID 

These  detention  facilities  are  off-limits  to 
all  human  rights  organizations,  indudlng 
the  government's  own  commission  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  report  also  says  that  since  October 
1985,  it  has  received  complaints  of  33  cases 
in  which  persons  were  idlled  upon  or  after 
being  arrested.  In  addition,  it  says,  the  Per- 
manent Commission  is  currently  investigat- 
ing 280  cases  of  persons  who  disappeared 
after  having  l>een  captured  by  Sandlnista 
authorities. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, a  New  York-based  lay  Roman  Catholic 
human  rights  organization  headed  by  a  Nic- 
aragiian  critic  of  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment, says  that  more  than  300,000  Nlcara- 
guans.  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population. 
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have  left  their  country  since  the  1979  Sandi- 
ntoto  takeover  becauae  of  abuaes  indudlng 
arbitrary  anest.  torture  and  the  bombing  of 
homea  in  rural  areaa  where  contras  are 
active. 

Borge  denied  that  interrogators  torture  or 
"practice  violence"  against  prisoners,  but  he 
indicated  that  state  security  prisons  would 
continue  to  be  off-limits  to  human  righte 
groups.  "We  dont  permit  prisoners  to  be 
seen  during  interrogation  because  that 
would  obstruct  the  investigations."  he  said. 

The  interior  minister,  one  of  nine  com- 
mandantes  on  the  Sandiniste  National  Di- 
rectorate that  runs  the  country,  also  denied 
charges  by  a  high-ranking  Interior  Ministry 
defector,  Alvaro  Jose  Baldizon  Avlles.  that 
Borge  had  ordered  "special  measures," 
meaning  summary  executions,  of  certain  po- 
litical enemies  of  the  Sandinistas.  Borge 
called  Baldizon  a  "traitor"  who  Is  "full  of 
f^iiimny  for  the  revolution"  and  "Invented 
thto  out  of  thin  air." 

"I  am  opposed  historically  to  all  types  of 
abuses,  and  everyone  in  Nicaragua  knows 
it,"  Borge  said.  "No  leader  of  the  revolution 
has  ever  ordered  a  murder,"  he  added.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  ttiat  murders  have  not 
been  committed,  but  those  comrades  who 
have  committed  murders  have  been  pros- 
ecuted by  courte  and  sentenced  up  to  30 
years  in  prison." 

Borge  said  that  among  the  security  forces, 
"hundreds  have  been  punished"  for  various 
offenses,  indudlng  abuse  of  prisoners. 

According  to  figures  released  by  Borge  In 
the  interview  IiCay  9,  there  were  10.293  pris- 
oners In  various  Sandlnista  prisons,  includ- 
ing 132  In  state  Security  centers.  He  esti- 
mated that  about  70  percent  of  the  rest 
were  jailed  for  "common  crimes."  He  indi- 
cated that  snags  have  delayed  a  plan  to  re- 
lease about  600  former  National  Guardsmen 
Jailed  since  1979. 

Vilma  Nunez,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion of  Human  Rights,  a  government- 
sponsored  group,  gave  somewhat  different 
figures.  She  said  there  were  about  9,500 
prisoners,  including  300  in  State  Security 
detention  centers,  2,322  former  National 
Guardsmen  and  1,500  to  1,600  other  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries." 

However,  according  to  Lino  Hernandez, 
the  head  of  the  nongovernmental  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  only 
the  figure  for  the  Imprisoned  National 
Guardsmen  Is  not  In  dispute.  In  addition,  he 
said,  there  are  "no  fewer  than  7.000  political 
prisoners"  In  a  total  estimated  prison  popu- 
lation of  about  14,000.  including  up  to  1,500 
held  in  State  Security  facilities. 

In  an  Interview,  Hernandez  criticized  what 
he  said  were  understeted  figures  on  political 
prisoners  published  by  some  International 
organizations.  Including  Americas  Wateh. 
whose  latest  report  gives  figures  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  "political  prisoners"  that  total 
slightly  less  than  the  Sandiniste  commis- 
sion's figures. 

Hernandez  also  complained  that  anticon- 
tra  U.S.  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch, 
Witness  for  Peace  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America  tended  to  soft- 
pedal  Sandiniste  human  rights  violations  or 
explain  them  as  "Isolated  cases"  out  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

"They  try  to  call  attention  to  violations  by 
the  contras,"  Hernandez  said.  "They  do 
work  that  Is  eminently  political  against  the 
North  American  administration.  We  think 
these  organizations  have  every  right  to 
oppose  their  government's  policy  of  arming 
warring  factions  In  any  part  of  the  world. 
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but  they  don't  have  the  right  to  distort  our 
reality  to  achieve  this." 

A  Witness  for  Peace  spokesman  in  Mana- 
gua countercharged  that  the  Permanent 
Commission  does  "selective  reporting"  and 
takes  a  "biased  view." 

Hernandez  mentioned  the  case  of  Sof  onlas 
Cisneros,  president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Union 
of  Christian  School  Parente'  Associations, 
who  was  arrested  May  14.  1985,  at  his  home 
after  making  a  speech  denouncing  what  he 
said  was  the  Marxist-Leninist  orientation  of 
the  Sandiniste  education  program. 

In  a  written  account,  Cisneros  said 
he  was  taken  to  EH  Chipote  prison, 
where  he  was  tortured  and  threatened 
with  death  by  the  chief  of  the  General 
Directorate  of  State  Security,  Coman- 
dante  Lenin  Cema.  Later  that  night, 
Cisneros  said,  he  was  dumped  naked  in 
a  IiSanagua  street.  "Tou  can't  say  it's  a 
case  out  of  control  if  it  was  handled 
personally  by  Lenin  Cema,"  Hernan- 
dez said. 

A  KIKD  or  ABDSX 

Borge  acknowledged  that  Cisneros  was 
"subjected  to  a  kind  of  abuse,  but  not  to  the 
extent  he  claimed,"  because  he  has  "Insult- 
ed" leading  "martyrs  of  the  revolution."  But 
Borge  denied  that  Cema  was  Involved  and 
said  "another  comrade"  had  been  punished 
in  the  case.  Cema  did  not  respond  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  Interview. 

According  to  Hernandez  and  other  Nicara- 
guan sources,  Sandlnista  authorities  recent- 
ly have  been  cracking  down  on  a  new  orga- 
nization called  the  Jan.  22  Movement  of 
Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners.  The  group, 
founded  in  January  to  lobby  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  better  treatment  for  i>olitical 
detainees,  says  It  niunbers  more  than  150 
active  members  and  some  4,000  affiliated 
relatives  of  prisoners. 

Several  members  interviewed  said  they 
had  l)een  threatened  by  Stete  Security  men 
recently  and  warned  to  quit  the  movement. 
At  least  five  have  l>een  detained  briefly  by 
the  secret  police. 

One  member,  Tomasa  Hernandez,  a 
former  Sandlnista  militant  who  says  her  Im- 
prisoned husband  was  once  a  bodyguard  for 
Daniel  Ortega,  said  authorities  had  threat- 
ened to  Jail  her  for  her  activities  and  al- 
ready had  drafted  her  16-year-old  son  in 
"reprisal."  She  said  her  husliand  had  been 
Jailed  several  times  after  falling  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  in  1980  and  joining  the 
Social  Christian  Party.  He  was  sentenced  In 
1985  to  three  years  for  involvement  in  a 
contra  "Internal  front." 

"After  the  revolution,  we  saw  that  there 
wasn't  democracy,  that  there  wasn't  the 
system  we  had  been  fighting  for,"  Hernan- 
dez said.  She  said  she  would  remain  In  the 
Jan.  22  Movement  because  "it's  the  only 
way  we  can  face  up  to  a  totalitarian  dicte- 
torshlp." 

Another  member,  VIolete  de  Rugama,  said 
her  26-year-old  son,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama 
Suazo,  was  arrested  in  June  1984  shortly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  In 
Mexico  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  In  jail 
for  alleged  Involvement  in  the  contra  "inter- 
nal front."  She  called  the  sentence  "re- 
venge" because  a  relative  with  a  similar 
name,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama  Acevedo,  also 
a  doctor.  Is  an  active  contra  commander. 
She  said  her  family's  private  hospital  had 
been  confiscated,  her  son  had  been  pun- 
ished in  prison  and  a  warden  had  warned 
her  that  the  son  would  "disappear"  if  she 
continued  In  the  movement. 
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In  a  separate  interview  at  her  shack  In  Ti- 
pltapa.  Rosa  Morelra  Trana  told  of  similar 
threate  as  she  described  her  Imprisonment 
last  month  In  El  Chipote  with  her  sons. 
IiCardal  and  Lorenzo,  and  a  daughter,  Maria 
Ignacia.  At  one  point  as  she  listened  to  the 
screams  of  a  man  she  thought  was  a  son. 
she  said,  a  guard  came  and  "told  me.  'We're 
going  to  kill  Lorenzo.'  He  said  I  had  to  say 
who  were  the  contras  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  leader  of  the  counterrevolution, 
that  my  children  and  I  were  comrades  of 
those  who  were  blowing  up  pylons."  She 
continued,  "They  told  me  I  was  a  counterrev- 
olutionary, that  I  was  with  the  CIA.  that  I 
was  in  contact  with  Reagan.  But  I  don't 
know  the  contras.  and  neither  do  my  chil- 
dren." 

Sitting  on  a  stool  in  her  yard  as  naked 
grandchildren  played  around  her  and  chick- 
ens pecked  in  the  dirt,  Morelra  sobbed  as 
she  recalled  the  terror  or  her  interrogation: 

"I'm  afraid  they're  going  to  kiU  my  chil- 
dreiL  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill 
them  all .  .  .  kill  all  my  children  and  grand- 
children." 

Her  daughter,  Bdaria  Ignacia,  added, 
"They  told  us  that  if  we  talk  about  what 
they  said  to  us,  they  were  going  to  make  me 
disapp>ear.  They  were  going  to  take  my 
brother  Lorenzo  and  me  and  make  It  look 
like  we  were  killed  In  combat  by  the  con- 
tras." 

"This  is  the  clean  revolution  that  we  have 
In  Nicaragua,"  Rosa  Morelra  said  when  she 
had  calmed  down.  "If  I  were  younger  and 
healthy,  mayl>e  I  would  be  with  the  con- 
tras." 

In  Managua,  Vilma  Nunez,  the  head  of 
the  Santinlstas'  rights  commission,  said  she 
was  not  aware  of  such  complaints  and  that 
her  commission  has  not  received  "any  de- 
nunicatlons  of  torture."  Seated  In  her 
office,  which  is  decorated  by  a  large  Sandi- 
niste flag,  portraits  and  busts  of  revolution- 
ary leaders  and  books  by  Fidel  Castro, 
Nunez  acknowledged  she  Is  a  "Sandiniste 
militant"  and  said  she  l>elieves  In  being  a 
"good  Sandiniste." 

Of  the  mothers'  movement,  she  said,  "Of- 
ficially we  don't  know  of  their  existence. 
They  haven't  come  to  the  commission."  She 
added,  "I  don't  know  why  these  persons 
don't  come  here.  If  they  would  come  and 
make  a  complaint,  we  would  immediately 
attend  to  it." 


H.R.  5,  THE  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
support  H.R.  5.  The  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1987  is  Vhe  most  far-reaching  education  bill 
that  the  historic  100th  Congress  will  consider 
This  legislation  affirms  the  dual  Federal  com- 
mitments to  the  access  to  quality  education 
for  disadvantaged  students  and  excellerKe  in 
education  for  the  Nation.  As  a  supporter  of 
this  landmark  legislation,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  making  excellence  in  educatkm  a 
natkxial  priority. 

H.R.  5  is  an  omnibus  bill  which  extends  and 
revises  14  of  tt>e  nx)st  important  Federal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
due  to  expire  tfiis  year.  Among  these  are  tf>e 
successful  chapter  1  program  providing  funds 
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to  school  dtotricts  to  meet  special  naeda  of 
dtoadvantaged  chikken;  title  II  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economk:  Security  Act  which  crealaa 
enhanced  mathematics  and  adence  educatton 
programs;  the  excellence  in  education  demon- 
stration programs,  the  Drug  Free  School  and 
Community  Act  as  well  as  a  new  program  for 
gifted  and  talented  chikJren.  This  legislation, 
for  the  first  time,  also  focuses  Federal  re- 
sources on  dropout  prevention,  improviix) 
basic  skills  artd  preschool  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  wHI  be  consklering 
H.R.  5  at  a  time  wf>en  interest  in  education  is 
high.  During  ttra  past  5  years,  many  improve- 
ments have  t)een  made  to  our  educational 
system.  The  public,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors alike  have  demarxled  reform  and  support- 
ed n>easures  to  improve  local  sctxx>l  systems. 
The  right  time  for  Congress  to  enact  a  nation- 
al comprehensive  education  reform  package 
is  now. 

Our  Natk>n  is  rK>w  grappling  with  ways  to 
t}ecome  arxJ  remain  more  competitive.  Amer- 
ica  is  searching  for  the  means  to  compete 
intematior^ly.  to  expand  our  economy  and  to 
create  more  and  better  jobs  at  home.  In  our 
quest  for  sdentifk:  and  technological  ad- 
varwes,  we  must  rrat  neglect  tfie  most  vital 
and  precious  resource  that  holds  the  key  to 
our  l^ation's  future,  our  education  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krK>w  the  importarxse  of  a 
strong  education.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
a  product  of  the  Tennessee  put>lic  school 
system.  I  have  developed  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  quality  put)lic  education  through  my 
parents  wtx>  were  both  teachers.  A  day 
doesn't  go  t>y.  wtietfier  here  in  Washington  or 
at  hon>e  In  Tennessee,  wtien  either  a  parent 
teacher,  or  student  speaks  with  me  about  tf>e 
importance  of  maintaining  a  strong  educatiorv 
al  system.  Adoption  of  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987  is  an  important  step  in 
achieving  our  goal  of  creating  the  finest  edu- 
catxxi  system  in  the  world. 


THANKS  TO  THE  BARTENDERS' 
BALL  PODNDA-nON 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before 
you  today  to  pay  bitxjte  to  a  group  of  Wasfv 
irigton.  DC.  restaurateurs,  tf>eir  suppliers,  and 
friends  who  have  contritxjted  a  half  million 
dollars  to  various  local  charities  since  1 979. 

The  Bartenders'  Ball  Foundation,  composed 
of  local  restaurant  owners,  sponsor  an  annual 
ball,  with  proceeds  to  ber>efit  many  nonprofit 
organizations  that  serve  a  variety  of  communi- 
ty needs.  On  March  21,  1987,  this  group  heM 
their  ninth  annual  t>all,  which  raised  approxi- 
mately S75,000.  One  of  ttie  recipient  charities, 
the  Shaw  Community  Center,  berwfited  from 
this  year's  t>all. 

I  especially  commend  tfie  cfiairman  of  the 
Bartenders'  Ball  Foundation,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Russo  for  his  leadersfiip  on  t>ehalf  of  this  kn- 
portant  work.  He  arvj  his  felk>w  busmess  per- 
sons have  demonstrated  ttieir  civic  commit- 
ment and  community  service  by  utilizing  their 
time,  energy,  creativity,  and  resources  to  aid 
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ttM  progmm  of  IhoM  orgviizalions  de(ficatfld 
to  ki^raving  the  quaMy  of  Ma  tor  ttw  rmidents 
of  tw  DMtat  of  Columbia. 


A  SVMTHEaiS  OP  RESEARCH  ON 
BIIilNaUAL  EDUCATION 

HON.  MATnffiWG.  MARTINEZ 

oroujroBHiA 
Hr  TBS  HOUSE  or  ■SPmBXMTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  adantion  of  al  members  to  an  article 
by  Prof.  Konp  Hakula  and  Laurie  J.  Gould.  TTie 
wide,  "Synttieais  of  Rmearcti  on  Bilingual 
Educalton"  was  pubHsfwd  in  Educationai 
Laadarsfiip,  the  iownal  of  the  National  Asso- 
daion  of  Seoond«y  Scfwol  Principals.  March 
1967.  The  wlicle  provides  a  useful  and  higfily 
reaclahle  summary  of  current  research  on  tii- 
Ingual  educalioa  At  this  point  I  woukj  Hke  to 
include  a  portion  of  the  tonger  artde  for  the 
ReooRO. 

Siaimais  or  Rsssuich  or  Biumgual 
Educatioh 

(By  Kenji  HskuU  and  Laurie  J.  Gould) 

(Sulistantlal  reaeaicb  supports  teaching 
lancuage-mlnority  children  In  their  native 
languace  and  suggests  that  billnguallsm  is  a 
cognitive  asset.) 

Passions  run  high  in  the  debate  on  bilin- 
gual education.  Unfortunately,  political 
static  has  often  Idocked  the  lines  of  commu- 
nteation  between  researchers  and  educators. 
Much  confusion  persists  over  Iwth  the  phe- 
nomenon of  biUngualism  itself  and  the  goals 
and  methods  of  bilingual  education.  UntU 
the  terms  of  the  debate  are  clarified,  the 
policy  debate  will  continue  to  be  dominated 
by  political  rhetoric  and  folk  notions. 

WHAT  IS  BILUICOAI.  KDUCATTOIf? 

Contrary  to  popular  perceptions,  the  term 
bilingual  education  encompasses  a  broad 
range  of  programs.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
first  language  is  used  in  the  classroom.  In 
some  cases,  the  first  few  years  of  Instruction 
sie  conducted  in  the  native  language  with 
English  introduced  only  gradually.  In  other 
cases,  language-minority/Umited-English 
proficient  (LM/IjEP)  chfldren  are  placed  im- 
mediately in  all  English  classrooms  (an  ap- 
proach usually  called  submersion).  This  tre- 
mendous variation  in  programs  can  be  wlt- 
nened  in  a  study  done  by  Development  As- 
imiatf^  for  the  n.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion (Development  Associates.  Inc..  and  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  1M4).  This  study 
classified  programs  for  LM/LEP  students  in 
the  first  grade  by  the  amount  of  time  they 
used  the  first  language.  Table  1  shows  their 
results.  Ninety-three  percent  of  LM/LEP 
first-graders  recehre  at  least  a  substantial 
proportion  of  their  instruction  in  English  26 
percent  receive  only  English  instruc- 
tion. .  .  . 

KVSLUATIOS  aSSXASCH 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs,  comparing  them  in  most 
cases  to  submersion  programs.  Most  notable 
are  the  often-cited  large-scale  study  by  the 
/^wi»ri<^«  Institutes  for  Research  (Danoff  et 
al.  1977a.  b,  1978)  and  Baker  and  de 
Ranter's  (1981)  synthesis  of  smaUer  evalua- 
tim  studies.  Many  researchers  have  criti- 
dsed  these  studies,  which  have  generally 
oonduded  that  bilingual  programs  are  no 
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more  effective  in  promoting  English  lan- 
guage and  other  school  skills  than  alterna- 
tive programs  (McLaughlin  1985  provides  an 
evenhanded  and  thorough  review  of  the 
criticisms).  These  evaluations  typically  com- 
pared bilingual  programs  with  submersion 
programs  (which  included,  perhaps,  a  few 
hours  a  week  of  ESL  help).  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  however,  an  extreme  diversity  of 
Instructional  methodology  exists  within  pro- 
grams that  are  Ubeled  "billnguaL"  Some 
classrooms  in  "bilingual  programs"  looked 
very  similar  to  some  "submersion"  class- 
rooms. Without  actual  classroom  observa- 
tion and  description  of  the  Instructional 
characteristics  of  the  various  programs,  we 
do  not  really  know  what  was  being  com- 
pared with  what.  Quite  possibly,  the  nega- 
tive resulU  reflect  weaknesses  in  the  studies 
themselves,  rather  than  in  the  bilingual 
education  programs  they  sought  to  evalu- 
ate. 

Another  problem  with  the  evaluation  re- 
search is  the  selection  of  the  comparison 
groups  against  which  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion treatment  groups  were  assessed.  As 
Willig  <  1985)  points  out.  very  few  studies  use 
the  ideal  method  of  "random  assignment." 
In  some  studies,  the  comparison  group  In- 
cluded students  who  had  themselves  for- 
merly been  in  bilingual  programs,  thus  bias- 
ing the  results  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
parison group  (since  students  who  exit  from 
bilingual  programs  early  tend  to  l>e  the 
more  academically  gifted  students). 

Willig  re-analyzed  the  same  set  of  studies 
used  in  Baker  and  de  Kanter's  report.  By 
employing  a  more  rigorous  method  of  analy- 
sis that  systematically  took  into  account  the 
quality  of  the  Individual  studies,  she  was 
able  to  derive  conclusions  that  relied  more 
strongly  on  higher  quality  research.  In  con- 
trast to  Baker  and  de  Kanter.  Willig  found 
evidence  in  favor  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. Most  Important  was  her  finding  that 
the  better  the  research  methodology  used  in 
the  studies,  the  greater  was  the  effect  in 
favor  of  bilingual  programs. 

While  the  studies  disctissed  above,  for  the 
most  part,  compared  various  bilingual  ap- 
proaches with  submersion  strategies,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  immersion  programs  for  minority  stu- 
dents in  the  United  SUtes.  SRA  Technol- 
ogies is  conducting  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion-funded study  comparing  students  in  im- 
mersion programs  with  students  in  "early- 
exit"  or  transitional  bilingual  programs,  and 
children  in  "late-exit"  or  maintenance  pro- 
grams. Although  the  study  has  not  yet  been 
completed  or  released,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  four-year  study,  researchers  foimd  that 
students  in  bilingual  programs  with  greater 
native-language  components  did  consider- 
ably better  on  tests  in  reading,  language 
arts,  and  mathematics  (Oawford  1986,  re- 
porting in  Education  Week).  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  the  researchers  conduct- 
ing the  study,  the  third  group,  which  had 
the  least  exposure  to  EngUsh,  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. These  results,  together  with  Willlg's 
findings,  suggest  that  programs  with  sub- 
stantial native-language  components  may  be 
very  effective. 

COCNinVK  AKD  LIHGtnSTIC  RXSBAIiCH 

Less  often  quoted,  but  no  less  relevant,  in 
the  debate  on  bilingual  education  is  the 
t)ody  of  research  on  the  cognitive  effects  of 
filing"*"""  and  on  the  processes  Involved 
In  language  learning.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  broad  issues  addressed  by  this 
research.  (For  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of 
billnguallsm  and  second-language  learning. 
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see  Cummins  1984a.  Orosjean  1982,  Hakuta 
1988,  McLaughlin  1984.  1985.) 

The  nature  of  language  proficiency. 
People  tend  to  think  of  language,  like  intel- 
ligence, as  a  single,  simple  capacity  that  can 
be  easily  measured  by  a  single  test.  Howev- 
er, recent  research  Indicates  that  language 
is  not  a  unified  skill,  but  a  complex  configu- 
ration of  abilities.  Most  important,  it  seems 
that  language  used  for  conversational  pur- 
poses is  quite  different  from  language  used 
for  school  learning,  and  that  the  former  de- 
velops earUer  than  the  latter  (C.E.  Snow 
1983,  cnunmlns  1984b). 

In  the  context  of  bilingual  education,  this 
means  that  children  become  conversational- 
ly fluent  in  English  before  they  develop  the 
ability  actually  to  use  English  In  academic 
situations.  Bilingual  programs  are  common- 
ly criticized  for  keeping  students  too  long, 
even  after  their  English  Is  "adequate."  But 
C^lmmlns  (1984b),  for  example,  found  evi- 
dence that  while  children  may  pick  up  oral 
proficiency  in  as  little  as  two  years,  it  may 
take  five  to  seven  years  to  acquire  the  "de- 
contextuallzed"  language  skills  necessary  to 
function  successfully  In  an  all-English  class- 
room. A  chUd's  English  skill  may  be  judged 
as  "adequate"  In  an  Informal  conversation, 
or  even  on  a  simple  test;  but  this  may  not 
mean  that  the  child's  skills  are  adequate  for 
understanding  a  teacher's  explanation,  for 
reading  a  textbook,  or  for  writing  a  composi- 
tion. Snow  and  Hakuta  (in  press)  point  out 
that  prematurely  malnstreamed  students 
run  the  risk  of  being  diagnosed  as  slow,  dis- 
abled, or  even  retarded  because  of  theh*  lan- 
guage handicap. 

The  relationship  of  the  two  languages. 
One  major  argument  often  leveled  against 
bilingual  education  is  that  it  does  not  devel- 
op English  rapidly  enough  because  of  its 
emphasis  on  the  native  language.  However, 
research  overwhelmingly  refutes  the  major 
premise  of  this  argument— that  the  time 
spent  in  the  classroom  using  the  native  lan- 
guage is  wasted  or  lost.  First,  a  strong  native 
language  foundation  acts  as  a  support  In  the 
learning  of   English,   making   the   process 
easier  and  faster  (Cummins  1984b).  Second, 
most  of  the  learning  that  goes  on  In  the 
native  language  transfers  readily  to  EIngllsh 
(Ooldman  et  al.  1984;  C^unmlns  1981.  1984c; 
Laml>ert  and  Tucker  1972;  Stem  et  al.  1976; 
Genesee  et  al.  1977;  Swain  1978:  Genesee 
1979).  This  Is  true  not  only  for  content 
areas  like  math,  science,  and  social  studies, 
but  also  for  language  arts  skills  like  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  The  child  who  al- 
ready understands  why  "tres  por  ocho  es 
igual  a  cuatro  por  sels"  will  not  need  to  be 
taught  in  English  that  "three  times  eight 
equals  four  times  six."  Similarly,  the  child 
who  knows  how  to  write  a  topic  sentence  or 
look  up  a  word  In  the  dictionary  in  Portu- 
guese or  Chinese  will  be  able  to  use  these 
skills  In  the  English  classroom.  Becoming 
fluent  In  a  second  language  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  losing  the  first  langiutge,  nor 
does   maintenance   of   the    first   language 
retard  the  development  of  the  second  lan- 
guage. 

The  relationship  of  language  and  general 
mental  functioning.  There  exists  a  persist- 
ent beUef  that  for  minority  children,  billn- 
guallsm confuses  the  mind  and  retards  cog- 
nitive development  (see  reviews  by  Arsenlan 
1937,  Jensen  1962,  Diaz  1983).  This  belief 
has  its  roots  In  some  early  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  were  performing  poorly  on 
IQ  tests  (Hakuta  1986).  However,  research 
now  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
tardation caused  by  bilingual  ism;   If  any- 
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thing,  the  development  of  a  second  lan- 
guage can  have  positive  effects  on  thinking 
skills.  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that 
bQingual  chllden  may  gain  some  measure  of 
cognitive  flexibility  (Peal  and  Lambert  1962. 
Bain  and  Yu  1980.  HakuU  and  Diaz  1984), 
particularly  where  the  blllnguaUsm  is  addi- 
tive (i.e..  where  the  first  language  is  main- 
tained, rather  than  replaced).  Bilingual  ism 
is  definitely  not  an  intellectual  handicap; 
quite  possible,  it  is  a  cognitive  asset. 

The  differences  between  Individual  chil- 
dren. Documented  cases  of  children  who 
rapidly  acquire  a  second  language  do  exist 
(see  case  studies  in  Hatch  1978),  but  re- 
search shows  these  cases  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  There  are  tremendous 
variations  in  the  rates  at  which  children 
learn  a  second  language,  and  the  process  Is 
not  as  painless  as  we  might  like  to  believe. 
The  rate  of  acquisition  can  be  Influenced  by 
many  factors,  including  cultural  back- 
ground, the  strength  of  the  native  language, 
home  language  environment,  personality, 
attitude,  and  linguistic  aptitude  (see  discus- 
sion In  HakuU  1986). 

Bilingual  education  programs  should  be 
adaptable  to  different  children's  needs.  If 
individual  and  cultural  factors  support 
second-language  learning,  children  may  exit 
from  bilingual  programs  fairly  quickly. 
Other  children,  however,  may  need  bilin- 
gual Instruction  for  relatively  long  periods 
of  time. 

The  optimal  age  for  second-language  ac- 
quistion.  Many  people  believe  that  If  chil- 
dren have  not  mastered  the  second  language 
by  early  school  years,  they  never  wUl.  But 
the  l>ellef  that  children  are  fast  and  effort- 
less second-language  learners  has  no  basis  In 
fact.  Teenagers  and  adults  are  much  more 
efficient  learners  than  elementary  school 
children,  and  fourth  to  seventh  graders  are 
faster  than  first  to  third  graders  (Snow  and 
Hoefnagel-Hohle  1977  and  1978).  Research 
in  Canada  has  shown  that  one  year  of  Im- 
mersion in  the  second-language  classroom  at 
seventh  grade  Is  worth  three  years'  Immer- 
sion starting  at  first  grade  (Genesee  1981). 
It  Is  important  to  realize  that,  especially  for 
primary  grade  children,  second-language 
learning  Is  likely  to  be  a  very  slow  process, 
but  that  it  can  still  be  successful  If  started 
much  later  than  age  five  or  six. 

Bilingual  programs  should  be  designed 
with  the  expectation  that  young  school-age 
children  learn  second  languages  rather 
slowly  and  will  need  several  years  of  learn- 
ing before  their  English  is  as  good  as  that  of 
children  who  have  been  speaking  It  since 
birth.  Furthermore,  starting  to  speak  Eng- 
lish even  as  late  as  high  school  is  no  I>arrier 
to  learning  to  speak  it  very  well.  The 
common  sense  of  urgency  about  Introducing 
E^lish  immediately  to  LM/LEP  children, 
and  about  malnstreamlng  them  as  early  as 
possible,  has  no  t>asls  In  psychollnguistic 
fact. 

Literacy.  Perhaps  the  major  task  of 
schools  Is  teaching  children  to  read.  Al- 
though reading  scores  for  American  chil- 
dren in  general  have  Improved  during  the 
last  15  years,  the  most  recent  results  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  Eklucational 
Progress  Indicate  that  Hispanic  children 
still  lag  far  t)ehlnd  English-speaking  chil- 
dren in  reading  achievement.  Furthermore, 
the  gap  widens  as  higher  grades;  poor  read- 
ing skills  handicap  older  children  in  all  their 
shool  subjects. 

Many  factors  influence  a  child's  develop- 
ment of  reading  skiUs,  according  to  the  1985 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Reading. 
Homes  where  chlldrai  have  access  to  time 
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alone  with  adults,  where  literacy  Is  modeled, 
displayed,  and  valued;  and  where  parents 
emphasize  learning  and  school  achlevemoit 
typically  produce  children  who  have  litUe 
difficulty  learning  to  read.  For  children 
whose  homes  do  not  provide  this  Itind  of  lit- 
eracy support,  learning  to  read  Is  a  difficult 
task.  These  children  often  don't  really  know 
"what  reading  is  all  about"— the  nature  and 
purpose  of  literacy.  Such  children  are  at  se- 
rious risk  for  failure  to  learn  to  read.  This 
risk  Is  compounded  If  the  problem  of  read- 
ing Is  presented  in  a  language  they  control 
poorly.  Bilingual  programs  should  concen- 
trate on  providing  literacy  skills  in  the 
home  language,  especially  for  those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  llttie  education 
and  poor  literacy  sidlls.  Once  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  reading  are  mastered  in  the  home 
language,  reading  skills  transfer  quickly  and 
easily  to  a  second  language  (C.  E.  Snow 
1986). 

Social  interactional  factors  in  second-lan- 
guage acquisition.  One  criticism  often  lev- 
eled at  bilingual  programs  Is  that  they  Iso- 
late non-English-speaking  children  from  the 
English  speakers  who  should  be  their 
friends,  and  who  should  be  helping  them  to 
leam  the  language.  It  Is  not  the  case, 
though,  that  merely  playing  with  other  chil- 
dren contributes  much  to  the  Itind  of  lan- 
guage skills  needed  for  school  success. 
Young  children  can  play,  and  have  fun.  and 
even  "talk"  together  with  rather  llttie  solid 
knowledge  of  each  other's  languages  (Wong 
Fillmore  1976). 

Furthermore,  putting  minority  children  In 
mainstream  classrooms  does  not  ensure 
interaction.  Children,  like  adults,  only  inter- 
act with  people  they  like  or  admire.  If  non- 
Engllsh-s[>eaklng  children  In  mainstream 
classrooms  come  from  groups  that  are  nega- 
tively stereotyped  by  the  English  speakers, 
interaction  may  be  minimal  (Genesee  1984, 
Giles  and  Byrne  1982).  Bilingual  education 
can  upgrade  the  status  of  previously  stigma- 
tized languages  and  cultures  If  those  lan- 
gusiges  are  used  In  the  school  and  teachers 
and  administrators  from  that  ethnic  back- 
ground are  hired.  In  addition  to  facilitating 
social  interaction  between  language-minori- 
ty children  and  their  English-speaking 
peers,  such  bilingual  programs  give  an  insti- 
tutional boost  to  minority-group  children's 
self-esteem  (Inn  1983). 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  rtmmE  DIRJECTIONS 

Although  bilingual  education  policymak- 
ers often  claim  that  there  is  little  research 
to  guide  them,  the  deficiency  is  to  program 
evaluation  research,  rather  than  In  research 
on  the  developmental  psychology  of  the  bi- 
lingual child.  Basic  psychological  and  lin- 
guistic research,  while  not  directly  address- 
ing the  implementation  of  billngiial  educa- 
tion programs,  shows  that  many  of  the  com- 
monly stated  concerns  alx>ut  billnguallsm  In 
children  are  unfounded.  In  general,  the  re- 
search supports  the  use  of  the  native  lan- 
guage In  the  Instruction  of  language-minori- 
ty children. 

Cognitive  research  can  also  expose  and 
counterbalance  the  often  dangerously  Inac- 
curate lat>eling  of  the  program  evaluation 
studies.  The  concern  of  these  studies  is  nat- 
urally with  the  differential  Impact  of  the 
programs,  although  llttie  effort  is  made  to 
find  out  what  goes  on  in  them.  Evaluation 
research  provokes  political  heat  because 
programmatic  labels  often  represent  differ- 
ent partisan  interests  (e.g..  U.S.  English 
groups  arguing  against  bilingual  programs, 
or  Hispanic  groups  opposing  efforts  to 
reduce  the  use  of  the  native  language). 
Basic  research  in  which  the  unit  of  analysis 
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is  the  Individual  child  reminds  poUeymskers 
that  the  intricacy  and  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
veloping child  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
favor  of  programmatic  and  political  ocm- 
cems. 


H.R. 


2435  HAS  BIPARTISAN 
SUPPORT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKHTATITCS 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  with  my  colleague  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Staujn(}S,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  create  a  secondary  martlet  for 
agricultural  mcxtgages.  This  legislation,  H.R. 
2435,  has  bipartisan  supp(xt,  as  seven  Re- 
put)li(»ns  and  seven  Democrats  have  com- 
bined to  introdu<»  it 

This  concept  is  new  to  agricultural  mort- 
gages, but  it  has  t>een  successfully  used  tor 
both  residential  home  mortgages  and  student 
loans.  What  a  secortdary  market  wouM  pro- 
vide is  the  ability  of  a  principal  lerxler  or  k>an 
originator  to  reseli  tt>e  mcxtgage  to  an  inves- 
tor, in  this  case  either  Farm  Oedit  System  in- 
stitutions, (XKnmercaal  t>anks.  Insurance  com- 
panies or  ottmr  certified  entities,  thereby  reli- 
quifying  its  capital  and  creating  the  ability  for 
further  lerHling. 

Fcx  farmers  this  would  mean  ttiat  regardless 
of  local  or  national  credit  market  conditions 
mortgage  availability  would  be  increased. 
Long-term,  fixed-rate  mortgages  would 
become  more  available  due  to  the  liquidity  of 
a  secondary  market.  In  acfcHtkxi,  greater  furxJ 
availability  automatically  means  txxrowers  pay 
lower  interest  rates  than  they  wouM  otfier- 
wise. 

For  agricultural  lenders  a  secorntary  market 
woukJ  translate  Into  better  risk  management 
A  secondary  marlcet  allows  "pooling"  of  loans, 
which  simply  means  packaging  any  number  of 
loans  tor  sale  together  on  tt)e  secorKiary 
market  The  m<xe  diversity  in  a  pool,  the  kjwer 
the  risk.  Agricultural  len<jers  wroukj  have  the 
flexibility  to  diversify  by  geograpfuc  Icx^tion  as 
well  as  by  commodity  type. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  alk>w8 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  cx>ntinue  to  apply  to 
lo<»l  lenders  for  loans  to  buy  farmland.  These 
lenders,  following  the  underwriting  starxJards 
establistied  by  the  governing  body  of  the  sec- 
ondary market,  wcxjkl  cf)eck  «vith  vari(xjs  certi- 
fied poolers  of  farm  mcxtgages  to  get  tt>e  best 
terms  for  their  qualified  t)orrowers.  The  lend- 
ers ttien  sell  tt>e  loans  to  tt>e  k>an  pcxiler  wtio 
offers  the  best  terms  while  retaining  the  right 
to  service  the  loans  and  maintain  tfieir  rela- 
tionship with  farm  borrowers. 

A  new  entity  would  be  created  t>y  tf>e  biH — 
ttie  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation 
or  Aggie  Mae.  This  corporation  will  be  regulat- 
ed by  ttie  existing  Farm  Credit  Administratxxi 
and  vrill  t>e  limited  to  specific  functions  to 
ensure  that  it  does  rK>t  evolve  into  a  large, 
centralized  entity.  The  specific  furKtmns  of 
Aggie  Mae  are  to: 

Adopt  uTKierwriting  standards  for  farm  real 
estate  k>ans  soM  on  the  seoorxlary  martMt; 
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Adopt  vmmMan  alandwda,  then  certify 


AutwrtM  ttw  Finn  OredN  System's  credK 
•nhMWMMnt  for  queMying  pools;  and 

Piy  the  Sytlsm's  Fundhig  Corporation  a  fee 
of  up  to  0.5  paroani  of  the  amount  of  each 
pool  tor  the  ctedR  enhancement  wtiich  as- 
aurea  Nmaly  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  aacuriliee  backed  by  the  farm  mortgages. 

I*.  Opertwr.  wMa  I  am  not  wedded  to  each 
and  CMfy  word  of  KR.  2435. 1  do  believe  that 
M  ia  the  beat  propoaal  yet  introAiced  on  the 
eeoondMy  martot  for  agrtcuHural  mortgages. 

Aa  we  oommue  our  heerings  on  farm  credH 
in  the  Houee  AgricuNure  Committee  this 
sunrner.  uMimaWy  producing  a  bin  for  full 
Houae  conaidaralion  late  this  summer  or  early 
b)  the  fal.  I  w«  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
long  h«d  look  at  the  seoondaiy  market  pro- 
poeil  KR.  2435  is  a  good  starting  point  for 
iNa  oonHnued  debate. 


"ALL  AMERICANS  SHOULD  BE  BI- 
LmOUAL."  AN  ESSAY  BY  GER- 
ARDO  TRUJILLO.  GRADE  12. 
SIERRA  VISTA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
BALDWIN  PARK.  CA 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAUFoairu 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  ■BPKKSXIfTATlVBS 

Tueaday,  May  19.  1987 
Mr.  TORRES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
la^jues  to  read  the  essay  of  Gerardo  TrujHIo. 
a  young  constituent  of  the  34th  Congressional 
District  Gerardo  won  third  place  in  the  ^4ation- 
al  Association  for  BIngual  Education  [NABE] 
Student  Essay  Contest  Winners  were  an- 
nounced in  Denver,  CO.  at  an  award  luncheon 
sponsored  by  NABE  and  IBM  Corp.  on 
Wedneeday.AprH  1.1987. 

Alt.  AMXKICAIIS  SHOULD  BS  BILIllGnAL 

/^wiTfa^MM  should  be  biUngusl  so  they  can 
have  the  opi>ortunity  to  know  me.  E>oes  this 
■ound  reaacMiable?  If  each  American  speaks 
one  other  lantuace.  then  that  doubles  his 
cbanoes  to  communicate  with  me  and 
people  like  me.  When  he  communicates 
with  people  like  me.  that  increases  his 
cbanoes  to  make  new  friends  and  to  share 
what  be  knows. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  1  saw 
people  from  all  over  the  world  and  I  was 
anxious  to  speak  with  them.  I  had  never 
seen  so  many  different  faces  crying  to  share 
tbeta-  stories.  But.  since  I  didn't  speak  Eng- 
lish. I  had  to  restrict  myself  to  Spanish 
speaking  friends.  I  wanted  American  friends 
but  they  didnt  speak  ^Munish  and  I  didn't 
speak  s^nyn«h  and  we  were  separated  from 
each  other  beton  we  even  had  the  chance 
to  know  each  other. 

Why  should  Americans  be  bilingual?  Prin- 
cipally. Americans  should  be  bilingual  so 
they  can  relate  with  people  whose  lives  and 
cultures  might  lie  different  from  their  own. 
BUtngual  Americans  can  show  the  world 
they  are  open  and  capatde  and  loving,  that 
they  are  free  thinking,  caring  people  who 
dont  need  a  third  peistm  to  express  thelr 
f eelings  and  their  thoughts.  Bilingual  Amer- 
ican have  an  added  perspective  and  insight 
into  those  who  might  l>e  different  from 
themselves. 

Being  MifaiyiMi  gives  the  person  more  ex- 
periences snd  excitement.  It  helps  the 
person  to  tmderstand  who  others  are  and 
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how  they  aU  stand  together  as  meml>ers  of 
one  great  society. 

Why  should  Americans  be  bilingual? 
Americans  should  be  bilingual  so  they  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  me.  I'm  here, 
ready  to  communicate  and  share  who  I  am. 
I  am  an  American  who  can  share  with  other 
Americans  the  language  and  culture  of 
Mexico.  I'm  also  a  Mexican  with  the  ability 
to  show  interest  In  the  American  language 
and  culture. 

Why  should  Americans  be  bilingual? 
Americans  should  be  bilingual  so  they  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  me.  to  hear 
my  voice,  my  dreams,  my  aspirations.  Why 
should  Americans  be  bilingual?  Americans 
should  be  bilingual  so  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  them,  to  hear  their 
voices,  their  dreams,  their  aspirations.  We 
are.  after  all,  all  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gerardo's  essay  demonstrates 
ttiat  students  partictpating  in  bilingual  educa- 
tkxi  classes  are  thinking  about  the  Impact  of 
bifingualism  as  a  positive  factor  in  their  lives.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commerxlir»g 
Gerardo  for  his  thoughtful  presentation  on 
why  he  believes  that  all  Americans  shouM  be 
bilingual. 
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CONTRAS  AND  TAX  DOLLARS 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHnOTOH 
nr  THZ  HOUSK  OF  REPMESEHTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  this  year 
the  House  will  be  taking  up  the  PreskJent's  re- 
quest for  $105  millnn  in  furtfwr  military  and 
humanitarian  akj  to  the  Contras.  Given  all  the 
revelations  about  such  misguided  polkaes  and 
the  at>serK»  of  leadership  among  the  Contras, 
it  is  doubtful  the  Congress  will  go  atong  with 
further  funding.  A  prominent  citizen.  Sheila 
Guenther  of  Vancouver,  WA,  recently  pot  the 
Contra  aid  issue  in  perspective  by  comparing 
the  $40  millkxi  of  U.S.  Government  funds 
going  to  the  mercenaries  in  Miami  to  the  lack 
of  Federal  support  for  needed  protects  doser 
to  home.  The  article  contains  a  k)t  of  wisdom 
and  common  sense  about  our  nattonal  prior- 
ities and  foreign  policy  misadventures. 
[Prom  the  Vancouver  (WA)  Columbian, 
May  6, 1987] 
BaiHG  COIITKAS  TO  Vahcoxtvxr 
(By  Sheila  Guenther) 
On  April   15th,  when  I  maUed  a  large 
check  to  the  IRS  and  I  heard  on  the  news 
that  the  IRS  had  maUed  a  $30,000  check  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  I  decided  it's  time  we  get 
our  share  of  the  defense  budget. 

It  is  only  appropriate  since  what  they 
gave  us  so  far  is  Officers  Row.  Twenty  huge 
old  military  houses  in  the  midst  of  Vancou- 
ver and  all  but  one  seems  to  be  falling  apart. 
We  start  with  the  Contras.  who  get  our 
tax-money  all  the  time  and  never  seem  to 
keep  track  of  what  they  get  or  where  it 
went. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure,  the  Contras  are  a 
bunch  of  men  who  wear  uniforms  and  have 
planes  and  gunpowder  and  officers'  mess 
and  they  live  in  Florida  where  they  practice 
war.  They  are  supposed  to  go  do  a  real  war 
in  Nicaragua,  except  no  one  wants  them  in 
Nicaragua  and  they  don't  want  to  go  there 
either.  It's  scary. 

Life  is  a  lot  safer,  plumbing's  good,  roads 
are  better,  movies  and  TV  are  more  up  to 


date  in  Florida.  So  there  they  sit  with  my 
taxes,  helping  Florida  by  spending  money 
there.  And  it  says  In  the  newmaper  our  fed- 
eral f  ollu  Just  gave  the  Contras  another  $40 
million. 

I  suppose  that  might  be  OK  except  that 
the  federal  government  isn't  giving  our  city 
government  any  money  to  fix  up  our  mili- 
tary houses.  So  there's  nolx>dy  in  them  and 
the  sewer  pipes  are  tiad.  The  city  already 
paid  a  Portland  expert  over  $500,000  to  find 
that  out  and  make  plans  for  the  houses. 
And  then  nobody  liked  his  plans.  Including 
the  federal  people  and  now  these  sewer 
pipes  will  cost  another  $240,000.  No  one  will 
be  there  to  use  the  plumbing,  anyway,  be- 
cause it's  t»d,  the  roofs  are  l>ad  and  the 
wood's  rotting  away. 

This  is  where  the  Contras  come  in.  We  all 
have  read  they  don't  want  to  go  to  Nicara- 
gua. They  Just  want  to  dress  up  in  uniforms, 
do  maneuvers,  parades,  practice  drills,  what- 
ever Contras  do— in  Florida. 

Vancouver  needs  the  Contras.  No  one  else 
really  does.  Besides,  the  Contras  have  the 
bucks.  And  they  need  lots  of  houses  for 
their  officers.  And  a  place  to  land  planes. 

We  should  bring  the  Contras  here,  but 
first  bring  their  $40  million.  Initial  project, 
of  course.  Is  rebuilding  and  fixing  up  all  the 
houses.  The  ovens  at  the  Fort  site  could 
prolMbly  be  expanded  to  accommodate  his- 
torically authentic  tortillas  and  frljoles. 

Next,  extend  the  Chelatchle  Prairie  RaU- 
road  with  a  side  track  to  the  fort.  Now  we 
can  have  Contra  troop  trains.  They  can 
board  the  trains  and  go  up  north  to  do  prac- 
tice maneuvers  in  the  woods. 

Then  a  proper  garlMge-gulping  site  at  St. 
Helen's  crater  could  be  located,  complete 
with  tramway  to  lift  the  city  and  county 
garl>age  from  the  end  of  the  tracks  to  the 
dump  site. 

Amenities?  Of  course,  surely  there  will  be 
enough  in  the  Contras'  $40  million  to  outfit 
their  own  "Contra  Band"  to  hold  forth  in 
the  bandstand  and  march  in  the  Hazel  Dell 
Parade  of  Bands,  perform  at  the  County 
Fair  and  Miss  Washington  pageant. 

Security?  Keep  the  police  chief  on  salary 
and  assign  him  to  escort  troop  trains  and 
the  Chelatchle/Contra  solid  waste  run. 

Some  of  you  may  be  worrying  because  I've 
left  out  Nicaragua.  It  seems  logical  to  treat 
that  nation  as  we  do  Russia  and  Japan.  Es- 
tablish a  "sister  city"  bond  with  Managua. 
Expand  trade  to  include  a  nifty  contract 
with  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills  for  cotton  from 
Nicaragua. 

The  "wrinkled  look"  l>ecomes  a  way  of 
life.  Diplomatic  relations  Improve  and  no 
one  ever  has  to  fire  a  shot. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  gimpowder. 
There  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  people 
here  each  year  who  worry  a  lot  about  rais- 
ing $40,000  or  so  to  buy  gunpowder  to  blow 
up  and  make  a  Fourth  of  July  f  ireworlu  dis- 
play for  one  evening. 

What's  blowing  up  $40,000  worth  of  gun- 
powder in  one  evening  to  the  Contras?  Just 
a  diversion.  Something  they  can  neaUy  Jus- 
tify in  their  entertainment  budget.  Besides, 
crawling  In  trenches  and  loading  up  gun- 
powder is  their  forte.  So,  I  propose  the  Con- 
tras give  the  Fourth  of  July  committee  all 
the  gunpowder  fit  to  blow  up.  And  all  the 
enlisted  men  the  committee  needs,  as  volun- 
teers, to  create  the  explosions.  Contras  pay 
for  insurance. 

Presuming,  of  course,  that  the  Contras 
have  "enlisted  men". 

The  possibilities  defy  the  imagination. 
Just  a  few  v>od  Contras  and  that  $40  mil- 


lion could  save  the  economy  of  River  City. 
Right  off. 

The  FV>rt  would  finally  get  an  army.  The 
annual  Chill  Cooli  Off  would  finally  get  au- 
thentic Judges.  Tears  of  Joy  would  get  thelr 
usual  free  rent  in  a  house  where  the  roof 
didn't  leak  and  the  plumbing  worked.  St. 
James  Cathedral  would  get  more  parishion- 
ers. The  Chelatchle  Prairie  Railroad  would 
get  a  mission,  purpose  and  schedule.  The 
police  chief  would  get  a  Job.  The  gartwge 
would  get  a  diunp.  The  Fourth  of  July  gun- 
powder project  would  get  funds.  Jantzen 
would  get  the  best  price  on  cotton.  Pearson 
Airpark  could  stay  Intact.  (The  Contras 
have  all  those  planes  and  need  to  fly  over 
Nicaragua  now  and  then.)  Contra  Band  con- 
certs would  l>e  weekly  events  In  the  band- 
stand. 

And  Just  maybe,  the  kids  around  here 
could  get  a  break. 

Dare  I  suggest  the  Contra  $40  million 
dollar  budget  might  include  a  thrilling  ex- 
citing skateboard  plaza  fully  insured  to  ac- 
commodate occasional  split  lips,  blcxxly 
noses  and  sprained  ankles? 

You  think  I  Jest.  Not  so.  These  folks  al- 
ready have  my  taxes  and  your  taxes.  This  is 
only  a  creative  spending  plan. 

And  it  beats  the  socks  off  war. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  H.R. 
2462.  MARITIME  AUXILIARY 
SEALIFT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NOKTH  CAROLIHA 
IK  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  capability  to  effecrtively  transpcxt  our  mili- 
tary sealift  needs  is  in  serious  trouble.  We 
have  always  needed  a  strong  merchant 
marine  to  support  tt>ese  operations.  Navy  ves- 
sels alone  canrrat  transport  all  of  the  materials 
needed  in  a  protonged  or  major  conflk:t  Be- 
cause of  tt>e  declining  state  of  our  merchant 
marine,  we  have  neither  the  ships  nor  tf)e 
trained  seamen  to  logistKally  support  over- 
seas operatkjns. 

Under  current  plans,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment buys  vessels  for  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force  [RRF].  These  are  usually  commercial 
vessels  tfiat  are  no  kxiger  commercially  viable 
to  operate.  Ships  tike  ttiese,  even  if  useful,  are 
lakl  up,  arKi  do  not  provide  us  with  a  trained 
manpower  t}ase  to  operate  vessels  in  a  na- 
txx^  emergency. 

Today  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2462.  the 
Maritime  Auxiliary  Sealift  and  Training  Act  of 
1987,  to  reverse  this  dangerous  situatkm.  This 
legislatk>n  is  really  very  simple.  It  takes  money 
ttiat  we  woukJ  be  spending  for  acquiring  ves- 
sels for  the  RRF,  combines  it  with  the  money 
we  would  use  to  maintain  tfiese  vessels,  adds 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  naval  reservists  to 
operate  the  RRF  vessels,  and  pays  it  to  oper- 
ators of  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  tt>eir  supplying 
ttie  Federal  Government  with  vessels  arxl 
trained  crews  useful  for  strategk:  sealift 

The  Maritime  Auxiliary  Sealift  and  Training 
Act  of  1967  [MAST]  is  a  successor  to  the  op- 
erating-dlfferential  subskJy  [OOS]  system  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936.  Its  purpose  is 
to  compensate  operators  of  U.S.-flag  ships  for 
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the  contributkxi  tfiose  ships  make  to  strategk: 
sealift 

Every  5  years  tfie  Secretaries  of  Defertse 
and  Transportatkxi  will  kientify  the  number  of 
ships  necessary  to  meet  sealift  needs,  as  well 
as  the  seamen  required  to  man  tfiem.  The  ini- 
tial numt>er  of  ships  is  set  at  600  arKi  seamen 
at  19,362,  In  accordarKO  with  a  Navy  marv 
power  study  done  in  1986.  Sealift  needs  are 
met  wtien  tfie  total  of  ships  receiving  MAST 
payments,  receiving  ODS  paynoents,  already 
In  the  RRF,  operated  by  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  [MSC],  and  in  ttie  coastwise  trade 
equals  the  number  set  by  the  Secretaries.  Ac- 
quisition of  ships  tor  the  Government's  stand- 
by National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  is  permit- 
ted only  wtien  the  sum  of  vessels  available  to 
the  Navy  in  an  emergerKry  ck>es  not  meet  the 
sealift  requirement 

The  owmer  of  any  U.S.-fiag  vessel  over 
5,000  deadweight  tons  thet  is  in  the  foreign 
commerce  but  not  receiving  ODS  may  apply 
for  a  MAST  payment  An  eligible  vessel  may 
be  constructed  in  a  foreign  shipyard.  All  crew 
must  be  U.S.  citizens,  75  percent  must  be 
naval  reservists,  and  the  vessel  and  crew 
must  be  made  available  for  compensatkxi  Re- 
serve (July  with  the  Navy. 

Until  ttie  klentified  sealift  needs  have  been 
met  an  applk»tk>n  for  a  MAST  payment  must 
be  approved  for  qualified  applnants.  A  MAST 
payment  (xxitract  must  be  for  twtween  5  arKi 
20  years.  The  MAST  payment  for  each  vessel 
equals:  One,  the  average  cost  of  acquisitton 
of  a  vessel  for  tt>e  RRF — using  the  purcfuse 
prices  of  ttie  20  most  recently  acquired  RRF 
ships— divkjed  by  the  average  years  of  re- 
maining useful  life,  plus,  tvra,  the  average 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  vessel  in  5-day 
breakout  status  in  the  RRF,  plus,  tfiree,  the 
annual  average  cost  of  training  officers  and 
enlisted  personrtel  for  a  "merchant  marine  re- 
serve." Payments  are  monthly. 

Coastwise  operatkxts  by  MAST  recipients 
are  permitted  only  If  their  vessels  are  eligible 
to  engage  in  tfie  coastvinse  trade  under  ttie 
Jones  Act  This,  of  course,  reiterates  existing 
law.  However,  ttiey  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
MAST  payments  for  the  days  on  a  voyage 
during  whk:h  tfiey  are  engaged  in  ttie  coast- 
wise trade. 

A  vessel  receiving  a  MAST  payment  may 
serve  on  an  "essential  service"— sometimes 
called  an  ODS  trade  route— as  defined  by  tfie 
1936  act  only  wfien  the  MAST  vessel  was 
serving  ttie  essential  servKe  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  the  level  of  MAST  servk:e  is 
not  higher  ttian  the  level  of  serAce  of  tfiat 
ship  in  tfie  year  prior  to  enactment  or  wtien 
the  essential  servk:e  by  U.S.  vessels  is  deter- 
mined to  t>e  InadecHiate. 

Further,  a  MAST  vessel,  regardless  of 
wtiere  buHt  or  wfietfier  it  was  reflagged,  may 
transport  Government-impelled  preference 
cargoes  consistent  with  tfie  terms  of  tfie  1936 
act  However,  payments  are  proportkxtately 
reduced  for  foreign-built  MAST  vessels  docu- 
mented for  fewer  than  3  years. 

MAST  recipients  must  end  all  foreign  vessel 
operatxxis,  including  foreign-flag  feeder  ves- 
sels, by  January  1,  1990.  The  bill  eliminates 
ttie  temporary  sectton  615  foreign  buiMing 
waiver  for  ODS  vessels,  unless  ttie  construc- 
tion was  contracted  for  before  1967. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  tacks  • 
modem  and  coherent  maritime  poicy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  MAST  program  prowMas  tha 
framework  necessary  to  buU  up  a  U.S.  mar- 
cfiant  marine  capable  of  supporting  the  alrate- 
gic  sealift  ttiat  wiM  be  needed  in  lime  of  a  na> 
tk>nal  emergency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  tfiis  much  needed  legMatiorL 


PINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoHsni 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RXPUSXIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing a  practk»  I  first  began  in  1963. 1  am  plac- 
ing in  the  CONQRESSIONAL  RECORD  a  rapOTt 
on  my  financial  condftkm. 

While  tfie  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
and  tfie  House  mles  require  pubKc  financial 
disclosure,  the  statement  I  am  presenting  is 
more  precise  in  certain  respects  in  its  report- 
ing than  that  required  by  law  and  by  the 
House  njles. 

Tfiis  report  cc^vers  ttie  calendar  year  1986 
and  also  includes  tfie  amount  of  Federal, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  tocal  real  estete  taxes 
pakj  In  1986. 

Financial  disclosurt  itateTnent—ttatement 
of  financial  condition,  December  31, 18S6 
Checking  account,  with  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Includes  pay  for  De- 
cember)     $2,283.64 

Cash 94.78 

Securities  (stocks.  Ix>nds.  etc): 
700  shares  Air  Wisconsin  at 

1 1  ^<i 7.875.00 

IMMA  account  at  First  Virginia 
Bank 77.763.68 

Residential  real  estate:  Arlington 
house  and  lot  (1986  assess- 
ment)   229.200.00 

Equity 229.200.00 

Sun  Prairie  house  and  lot  (1986 

assessment)  ■ 57.800.00 

Backlot  ( 1986  assessment)  > 1.700.00 

Improvements  (dep'd) 850.00 

Watennaln  and  sewer  (dep'd) 3,407.00 

New  roof  (dep'd) 7,412.00 

Total 71,169.00 

Less  mortgage 9,501.00 

Equity 61.578.00 

Household  goods  and  misceUane- 
ous  personally 9.000.00 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits 
with  V£.  avil  Service  retire- 
ment fund  through  Dec.  31. 
1986,  available  only  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations „.  •  82.829.10 

Additional  retirement  fund  de- 
posit       1.130.00 

Cash  value „  None 

Life  insurance— OI  policy  $10,000 

on  RWK None 

Ufe      insurance      congressional 

policy  on  RWK None 
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life  liwinimr  policy  on  Dorothy 

CyMtwrntfttwr. 
p,^«ui— .  Run  dqMalt . 
Auto:  Mereunr  197> 


Net  worth- 


M4.00 
400.00 
1.000.00 

389.TM.05 


Tuw  paid  in  IMS: 
PBdenl  Income  tax. 
fflf^i^fiiMiii  tneome  tax 

Fedetml  employers  tax  — 

Sun  Prairie  real  eetate  taxes. 

Arttncton    County    real    estate 
taxes 

State  sales  tax 

WlnooslB  sales  tax.  auto  pur- 
chase  


Total. 


*  15.003.04 

6.108.00 

155.18 

1.681.83 

3.154.88 
858.00 

047.03 
27,785.76 


1M8  Income  congressional  salary  75.100.00 

Honoraria  (7) — ''•?15?I 

Tax  refund.  State - 572.12 

Rent  Sun  Prairie  House-Oross 

$5,080  (net) 80.45 

Interest  DOfA  bank  account 2.275.34 

Dividend.    Ludlle    KsstrWimeler 

estate 80.00 

Sale   of  sUxk,  LucUle  Kastep; 

meier  estate 717.88 

Interest     Ludlle     Kastenmeier 

estate 2.086.59 


Total. 


80.407.43 


1988  separate  income  of  my  wife. 

Dorothy  C.  Kastenmeier 
Interest  PtedonU State  Bank...        382.42 
Interest   First   Virginia   Bank 

(KEP) ~ " 1.748.89 

Dividends.      Predonia      State 

Bank ~ 754.50 

Dividends.    Mabel    Chambers 

estate — '9.00 

Capital   gain,   sale   of   shares 

Predonia  State  Bank 7.690.00 

Rents,  (net)  Texas  properUes 

(4) ._ „ 3.575.76 

Interart  and  rents  (net)  Mable 

Chambers  estate 2.397.00 

Total - 16.571.57 

>  Add  S%  for  fair  market  valtie. 

•Increaied   Ustdltty   for   full   fundins   unascer- 
tained. 

>  PMenI  tax  UabUltr  for  IMS  U  S23.SS9.88. 
Mote:  SeparmU  property  of  ipouK  not  listed. 


A  DIVTOED  CYPRUS  BENEFITS 
NO  ONE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  lUSSACHUSKTTS 
nr  THI  HOT7SK  OF  BKPRESDITATrVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 
Mr.  lyiAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
taw  months  have  been  a  turtxjlent  time  in 
American  government  and  poiitKS.  The  entire 
Nalton,  mduding  the  Corigress,  now  finds 
Haelf  abeortoed  In  such  movie-perfect  dramas 
aa  the  Iran/Contra  hearings  and  the  Gary  Hart 
controversy. 

We  should  tetf  ourselves  away  from  this 
eatdlamert  for  a  moment  to  remember  the 
ottwr  compoMng  isaues  that  continue  to  con- 
front both  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  wouM  Ike  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  once  ag^  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
unacceptable  stalemate  that  remains  on  tne 
M«id  of  Cyprus. 

As  we  a«  know,  the  Turkish  miitary  has  oc- 
cupied the  northern  portion  of  Cypnis  since  its 
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1974  invaaioa  Turkish  troops— whtoh  now 
number  more  than  30.000— continue  to  lay 
daim  to  40  percent  of  Vne  Island.  Let  none  of 
us  in  Oxigress  forget  the  hardship  tfiat  tf«s 
has  brought  to  the  people  of  Cypnis,  nor  the 
conyeliing  need  to  reach  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  this  critk:al  problem. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  friend  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Eo  Fekjhan.  recently  wrote  an  ek>- 
quent  and  infonnative  piece  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  this  issue.  He  accurately  con- 
dudes  that  the  continued  division  of  the  island 
is  in  no  one's  best  interest  It  creates  tension 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  within  the 
NATO  southern  flank,  and  it  perpetuates  a 
gross  injustice  on  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

I  submit  Mr.  Fekshan's  statement  for  the 
Re(X}RO  and  highly  recommend  it  to  all  of  my 
colleagues.  It  will  serve  as  a  useful  reminder 
that  this  unfortunate  stalemate  continues. 
Equally  as  impcxtant,  it  will  remind  us  thai  tfie 
United  States  must  never  waiver  in  its  commit- 
ment to  pursuing  a  peaceful  and  mutually  ac- 
ceptable resolution  to  this  crisis. 

Thursday,  April  16,  1987 
A  DiYiDXD  Crraus  BnixnTS  No  Ohx 
(Charles  E.  Felghan) 
Amy  E.  Schwartz's  op-ed  piece  ["Cyprus 
Standstill,"  April  7]  sets  out  to  provide  an 
"equal  hearing"  for  the  Turkish  community 
on  Cyprus  to  the  readers  of  The  Post.  But 
her  uncritical  assessment  of  the  Turklsh- 
Cjrpriot  case  avoids  even  the  pretense  of  bal- 
anced reporting  and  lielies  the  suggestion 
that  the  Turlts  "have  to  come  late  and 
rather  clumsily  to  the  world  propaganda 
game." 

As  the  article  notes,  the  Turkish  army  in- 
vaded Cyprus  in  1974  following  a  coup 
against  President  Makarios'  government. 
Rightly,  Turkish  Cypriots  feared  this  ex- 
tremist junta.  So  did  all  Cypriots:  the  new 
regime  lasted  less  than  a  week.  After  a  short 
interval,  constitutional  order  was  restored, 
and  Makarios  returned  to  the  presidency. 
Yet  Turkish  troops  stayed— and  expanded 
their  hold  to  40  percent  of  the  island. 
United  Nations  resolutions  have  repeatedly 
condemned  this  illegal  occupation.  But  the 
troops— more  than  30,000— are  still  there 
today,  a  fact  Schwartz  neglects  to  mention. 
No  op-ed  piece  can  account  for  every  facet 
of  the  Cyprus  dispute.  But  Schwartz  must 
be  held  accountable  for  her  failing  to  ana- 
lyze the  "shrugglngly  obvious"  oliservatlon 
that  the  Greek  Cypriots  are  stonewaUing  a 
settlement. 

To  get  a  better  sense  of  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion on  Cyprus,  it's  essential  to  examine  the 
actions  behind  their  soothing  rhetoric. 
Their  leader,  Rauf  Denktash,  did  say  yes  to 
last  year's  U.S.  document,  but  only  after 
adding  unacceptable  preconditions  that  de- 
manded that  no  troop  withdrawals  take 
place  until  after  the  legitimate  goverrmient 
of  Cyprxis  had  been  dissolved.  In  the  year 
since  then,  the  Greek  Cypriots  have  accept- 
ed Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar's  new 
proposal  for  talks,  but  Denktash  has  re- 
fused. 

Meanwhile,  Turkey  has  placed  10,000  new 
troops  along  the  Green  Line,  and  modem 
UJS.  weapons  allocated  to  Turkey  for  NATO 
purposes  have  been  diverted  to  modernize 
the  Turkish  occupation  forces  on  Cypnos— a 
move  that  recently  prompted  the  House 
Poreign  Affairs  Committee  to  pass  a  provi- 
sion to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  new  U.S. 
arms  to  Cyprus. 

But  Schwartz's  most  astonishing  conten- 
tion is  the  suggestion  that  the  continued  dl- 
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vision  of  Cyprus  somehow— "parsdoxical- 
ly"?_iierve8  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriots.  She  notes  that  bankers 
are  wary  of  Turldsh  Cyprus  l>ecause  it  Is  a 
war  zone.  But  how  one-sided  is  it  to  say 
there  is  a  war  zone  on  only  one  side  of  a 
military  front  line?  The  fact  is  that  the  war 
zone  argument  has  not  held  l>ack  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Invasion,  the  Greek  C^ypriote.  On 
their  side  of  the  island,  life  booms.  Before 
the  1974  invasion,  the  average  Imcome  of 
Greek  Cypriots  was  twice  that  of  their 
Turldsh  Cypriot  counterparts;  now  it  is  four 
times  greater. 

Why?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  C^ypress 
government  riins  an  open,  democratic,  free- 
market  economy  with  close  links  to  the 
West,  and  it  has  worked  hard  to  rebuild 
from  the  rubble  of  invasion.  The  Turks  are 
ruimlng  a  statist  economy  kept  In  place  by 
an  army  and  large  subsidies  from  the  Turk- 
ish mainland,  and  they  have  poured  60,000 
settlers  into  the  country  to  stabilize  the 
regime.  No  wonder  the  northern  Cypriot 
economy  is  lumliering  along  at  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  growth  of  Its  less-well-en- 
dowed southern  half. 

Three  years  ago  Congress  authorized  $250 
million  for  a  special  Cyprus  peace  and  re- 
construction fund.  This  authorization, 
which  remains  on  the  Ixwks  today,  could  l)e 
\ised  to  solve  the  very  real  economic  prol)- 
lems  Schwartz  mentions,  and  it  underscores 
the  very  real  belief  in  Congress  that  peace- 
ful reconstruction  can  occur  only  after  a  set- 
tlement is  reached. 

The  continued  division  of  Cyprus  is  in  no 
one's  best  interest.  It  drains  the  strapped 
Turkish  economy  of  at  least  $120  million  a 
year;  It  perpetuates  tension  on  NATO's  al- 
ready unsettled  southern  flank;  and  it  con- 
demns the  people  of  Cyprus— Turks  and 
Greeks  alike— to  a  future  we  would  never 
accept  for  ourselves. 

Time  favors  force,  not  the  forces  of  ac- 
commodation. To  suggest  otherwise  displays 
ignorance  of  political  reality  and  Insensltiv- 
ity  to  the  "loftinesses"  of  self-determination 
and  the  rule  of  law  that  Denktash— and 
Schwartz— treat  so  casually. 


NEAL  ENSMINGER:  THEY  JUST 
DONT  MAKE  THEM  LIKE  THEY 
USED  TO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKMHESSEE 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck  Fedfem 
and  the  Daily  Post  Athenian  have  accurately 
summed  up  my  thoughts  regarding  Neal  Ens- 
minger,  retiring  executive  editor  of  that  publi- 
cation. I  commend  Neal  on  his  50  plus  years 
in  ttie  newspaper  business,  serving  the  com- 
munity through  honesty  and  hard  work. 

Thxy  Just  Dor't  Make  People  Ahtmore 
Like  Neal  Ensminger 
(By  Chuck  Redfem) 

The  retirement  of  J.  Neal  Ensminger  from 
The  Daily  Post-Athenian  marks  an  end  to 
an  era  that  spans  some  50  years  of  un- 
matched service,  loyalty,  productivity,  train- 
ing of  young  newspaper  reporters,  advertis- 
ing sales  people,  future  businessmen  and 
women,  and  more  important,  financial  suc- 
cess to  the  owners  of  the  newspaper. 

The  DPA  has  been  a  daily  newspaper 
some  58  years  and  Neal  has  l>een  "Mr.  Post- 


Athenian"  for  50  of  them.  There  have  been 
several  owners,  numerous  managers,  editors 
and  himdreds  of  employees  in  those  years. 
There  have  been  good  times  and  bad  times 
as  a  newspaper  is  like  any  other  business. 
Depressions,  recessions,  competition  and 
persoimel  can  threaten  its  existence. 

Neal  Ensminger  was  the  "rock"  that  kept 
our  daily  chronicle  afloat  in  tough  times 
and  a  prize  winning  paper  in  good  times.  I'd 
venture  to  say  that  no  other  newspaperman 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  has  served  one 
newspaper  for  50  years,  In  as  many  different 
JolM,  and  with  such  outstanding  ability  in 
all  of  them,  as  everyone's  friend.  J.  Neal 
Ensminger. 

His  retirement  does  mark  an  end  to  his 
full-time  work  at  The  DPA  but  it  does  not 
mark  an  end  to  his  contributions  to  his 
church  and  his  community.  You  could  lal>el 
him  a  "legend  in  his  time"  and  that  legend 
will  continue  as  his  God  given  talent  of 
superb  oratory  enriches  our  lives. 

You  see  he  is  more  than  a  newspaper  man. 
He  is  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  a  lay 
preacher,  and  a  speaker  at  civic  fimctions, 
graduation  exercises,  conventions,  funerals 
and  any  occasion  that  calls  for  a  person  who 
has  something  to  say  and  luiows  how  to  say 
it.  He  is  recognized  as  the  finest  extempor- 
ary speaker  in  our  area,  a  college  del>ating 
champion  and  an  eloquent  orator. 

In  the  past  50  years  at  The  DPA.  Neal  was 
not  only  known  for  his  newspaper  acumen 
but  is  a  recognized  stalwart  in  the  Method- 
ist Church,  locally  and  nationally.  In  this 
period  he  was  considered  a  "lx>m"  Demo- 
crat (not  a  l>om-agaln  one)  and  has  been 
active  in  politics.  Senators  and  congressmen 
sought  him  out  when  they  came  to  town. 
Governors  have  called  him  on  the  phone 
and  visited  him  in  his  office.  In  spite  of  his 
acknowledged  partisan  stand,  he  was  always 
"fair"  with  those  of  the  opposite  party  and 
Republican  leaders  knew  they  could  talk  to 
Neal  and  get  a  fair  shake  when  it  came  to 
telling  their  side  of  the  issues  and  stories. 

I  can  only  go  back  40  years  of  those  50  of 
his  life,  as  it  was  Jan.  1,  1946  that  I  came 
walking  down  depot  hill  after  getting  off 
the  midnight  special  from  Memphis  and 
stepped  Into  The  DPA  office  on  North  Jack- 
son Street.  There  was  Neal  to  greet  me  and 
take  me  under  his  wing  to  further  my  edu- 
cation in  the  newspaper  business  and  work 
with  me  in  opening  WLAR,  the  first  Athens 
radio  station.  Incidentally,  he  has  been  a 
weekly  voice  on  radio  ever  since  that  first 
broadcast  in  May  1946.  another  record  that 
often  goes  uiu^cognized. 

Of  all  the  accolades  that  have  l>een  given 
this  gentleman  and  there  are  many,  includ- 
ing t>elng  the  first  "Athens  Man  of  The 
Year."  none  is  more  important  than  l>eing 
known  as  a  human  l>elng  who  has  helped 
others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  venture  a 
guess  as  to  how  many  individuals  Neal  Ens- 
minger has  started  on  their  business  career 
training.  Prom  newspaper  carriers,  to  re- 
porters, advertising  salesmen,  bookkeepers. 
Job  printers,  linotype  operators  and  what- 
ever goes  on  in  a  newspaper.  They  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  owe  Neal  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  can  never  l>e  repaid.  Neal's 
Alumni  Association  has  spread  across  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  our  community. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  old  professor 
Elnsminger,  by  getting  a  start  at  The  DPA, 
has  resulted  in  his  "students"  t>ecoming  re- 
porters in  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Job  printing  technicians  for  big  companies, 
advertising  managers,  and  successful  busi- 
nessmen and  women.  I  can  witness  to  the 
many  techniques  I  learned  from  him  and 
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had  it  not  lieen  for  Neal.  I  might  not  be 
writing  the  "Old  Timer's"  column  that 
allows  my  printers-ink  blood  to  flow.  I've 
never  heard  an  E^nsminger  protege  say  any- 
thing but  praise  for  the  man  who  helped 
them  get  started  In  their  working  Ufe. 

The  unique  thing  alx>ut  Neal  Ensminger, 
besides  l>elng  a  renowned  newspaper  man.  is 
that  he  has  been  Mr.  Everything  at  the 
Post-Athenian.  Through  the  years,  if  you 
wanted  a  story  in  the  paper,  you  took  it  to 
Mr.  "E."  If  you  had  an  ad  to  run,  call  Neal. 

If  there  was  an  obituary,  a  lost  dog.  or  a 
business  story  release,  you  yelled  for  Neal, 
caught  him  as  he  went  down  the  street  or 
buzzed  tiim  on  the  phone.  If  you  failed  to 
get  your  evening  paper,  you  called  him  at 
home.  If  a  family  needed  food,  call  Neal.  If 
you  needed  a  speaker,  a  preacher,  a  friend. 
caU  Neal.  His  duties  through  the  years  were 
unlimited. 

He  has  counted  out  the  papers  to  the  car- 
rier lx)ys  and  often  delivered  them  himself. 
He  has  swept  the  floor,  answered  the 
phones,  wrote  the  news  stories,  gathered 
the  ads  from  merchants,  helped  repair  the 
old  flat-bed  press,  hired  and  fired  employ- 
ees, collected  debts,  greeted  newcomers  to 
the  city  and  gave  directions  to  tourists.  If 
there  was  anything  else  to  do.  he  has  done 
it.  Only  in  recent  years  has  he  l>een  able  to 
settle  down  a  bit  in  his  office,  "make  up" 
the  paper,  write  editorials  and  let  some 
others  handle  duties  that  were  once  all  his. 

The  whole  community  has  t>een  made 
richer  by  his  50  years  at  The  DPA.  While 
the  old  newspaper  sign  "30"  means  the  end 
to  an  article  or  story,  there  will  be  no  "30" 
for  Neal  Ensminger's  service  to  his  l)eloved 
community  or  his  newspaper  until  he  starts 
checking  the  Associated  Press  wire  service 
in  that  big  newspaper  in  the  sky,  (and  we 
hope  that  is  a  long  time  off).  There  is  a  lot 
more  can  l>e  told  atwut  his  50  years  of  being 
Mr.  DPA  but  that  will  have  to  come  some 
day  with  "The  rest  of  the  story." 

As  many  say,  "They  don't  make  them  like 
Neal  ansrmore,"  and  that's  for  sure. 
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EDITORIAL  OUTLINES  SANDI- 
NISTA  ABUSES.  CONTRA  POPU- 
LARITY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
ought  to  be  given  credit  whenever  it  (kies  a 
fine  job.  A  case  in  point  is  an  editorial  put>- 
lished  Sunday,  May  17,  in  tlie  Times  Union  of 
Alt>any,  one  of  the  finest  papers  in  the  Norttv 
easL  This  edit(xial  reminds  us  of  three  very 
inrtportant  facts:  First,  vytiatever  ttie  revelations 
of  Vne  IrarvContra  hearirtgs,  tt>ey  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  ttie  merits  of  tfie 
Contra  cause  itself.  Indeed,  the  issue  is  not 
what  RKhard  Secord  or  OIKe  North  did.  or 
when,  but  wtiether  or  not  we  want  Central 
America  to  become  a  Soviet  satellite.  Second, 
the  most  blatant  violatcxs  of  human  rights  in 
Central  America  are  the  Sandinistas,  not  the 
(Dontras  as  Sandinista  agitprop  wouW  have  us 
believe.  Third,  the  overwhelming  majcxity  of 
people  in  all  Central  American  countries  (av(x 
the  Contras  and  distrust  tf>e  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  enter  this 
editorial  in  the  Re(X3rd,  in  ttie  hopes  that  all 


435  Members  of  this  body  wH  see 
deniable  can  no  kmger  be  denied. 
The  article  foUows: 

[Frmn  the  Times  Union.  May  17. 10871 

Aix  Over  por  the  Contras? 

Many  In  this  country  who  had  approved 
of  American  support  for  the  oontias  in  mca- 
ragua  now  seem  ready  to  write  the  whole 
thing  off.  Some  feel  that  the  Iran-contra 
scandal  has  somehow  sullied  what  had  been 
a  worthy  cause:  others  have  come  to  l>eUeve 
the  widespread  perception  that  contras 
can't  win  or.  alternatively,  that  they  are  no 
better  than  the  regime  they  are  trying  to  re- 
place. 

Aside  from  noting  the  fallacy  of  Judginc 
the  worth  of  the  cause  in  Nicaragua  by  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting that  cause,  there  are  two  points  to 
be  made: 

First,  while  the  real  and  alleged  atrodtles 
of  the  contras  are  the  major  ingredient  of 
the  Sandinistas'  agitprop  campaign  to  un- 
dermine support  for  the  contras  in  the  X3JS., 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  whole- 
sale human  rights  abuses  committed  by  the 
Sandinistas.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  l>it 
about  the  Sandinista  campaign  against  the 
Miskito  Indians  and  the  forced  relocation 
program  of  that  people.  A  casual  newspaper 
reader  might  have  concluded  that  since 
then  the  communists  liave  cleaned  up  their 
act. 

But  a  new  report  by  the  Puebla  Institute, 
a  lay  Catholic  human  rights  organization, 
puts  the  Sandinista  human  rights  record 
into  a  new,  and  fuller,  light.  Puebla  reports 
that  since  the  revolution  In  Nicaragua,  tor- 
ture and  other  serious  abuses  have  led  to 
the  exodus  of  at>out  300.00  people— a  full 
tenth  of  the  population.  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  having  23  million  exiting  the 
UJ3. 

Titled  "Fleeing  Their  Homeland."  the 
study  was  l>ased  on  interviews  with  Nlcara- 
guans  at  refugee  camps  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  Most  surprisingly— surprising 
when  considering  the  monotonous  diet  of 
contra  abuse  stories  we  are  so  used  to  hear- 
ing—none of  the  refugees  interviewed  by 
Puebla  testified  to  abuses  by  the  UJ3.- 
l>acked  contras  or  said  they  had  left  Nicara- 
gua for  that  reason. 

The  Puebla  Institute,  which  doesn't  take  a 
stand  on  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras,  reports 
that  the  reasons  the  refugees  gave  for  leav- 
ing were:  torture  and  iU  treatment  in  deten- 
tion; arbitrary  arrest:  Sandinista  military  at- 
tacks; and  restrictions  on  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  other  freedoms. 

Second,  though  it  has  l)een  repeatedly 
said  that  the  contras  lack  support  lx>th 
within  Nicaragua  and  in  the  rest  of  Central 
America,  a  poll  by  the  Gallup  organization 
gives  reason  to  t>eUeve  otherwise. 

In  a  poll  of  1,200  Central  Americans  that 
were  asked  "Which  side  of  the  conflict  do 
you  think  the  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  support?",  only  12  percent  of  the 
Costa  Ricans.  14  percent  of  the  Hondurans. 
20  percent  of  the  Salvadorans  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  Guatemalans  said  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Alx>ut  three  fourths  of  the  Costa 
Ricans  and  Hondurans  think  the  people 
support  the  contras.  Half  the  Salvadorans 
think  so  and  60  percent  of  the  Guatema- 
lans. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "Who  treats 
the  civilians  l)etter  in  the  war  zones?",  the 
Sandinistas  got  a  favorable  response  from 
even  fewer  respondents  (only  6  percent  each 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  and  10  percent 
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Sklvador).  while  the  oontras'  mariu 


WttaStj.  when  uked  if  they  approved  of 
UjB.  aid  to  the  eootna.  fram  M  to  81  per- 
cent of  the  people  aaid  ye*. 

TlM  UjB.  to  iMddnc  the  contraa  to  prevent 
the  aaUbUihBient  of  the  kind  of  bloody  to- 
taUtarten  recime  hiatory  hat  been  repeated- 
ly In  thii  eentury.  It  la  both  a  worthy  and 
an  hooorahle  cauae.  The  people  in  most 
Cential  American  countrtea  believe  the 
caive  la  ri^t  and  ao,  very  Ukely.  do  the  Nic- 
aracuan  people  aa  welL 


OIJ>ER  AMERICANS  ACT 

HON.  BmGOiaXM 


m 


Hoim  or  KKPRissirr  ATI  vis 
Tuetday,  May  19. 1987 


Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Spaaicar.  I  would  Hw  to 
bring  my  mfciginn'  aMendon  to  H.R.  1451, 
th*  OUar  Amaricana  Act  reauthorization. 
wNch  «■  aoon  conw  before  the  House.  Since 
its  inoapHon  in  1965.  the  OMar  Americans  Act 
(OAA)  has  prowidsd  mMona  of  elderly  Ameri- 
c«ia  wNh  transportation,  meats,  adutt  day 
car*,  legal  aarvicas,  employment  opportunities 
and  other  eaaenlial  aarvicea. 

EMarly  groupa  that  previously  had  difficut- 
tiea  accoaaing  programa  and  services  will  corv 
linua  to  be  provided  tor  with  the  reauthoriza- 
tion «id  axpwwion  of  the  OAA.  Such  individ- 
uA  Induda  the  mral  elderly,  older  minorities, 
the  fnM  elderly,  and  the  elderty  who  are  devei- 
opment^  dtoabled  and  mentaNy  impaired. 

The  Incraasad  longevity  of  Americans  has 
cauaed  our  older  population  to  grow  steadily. 
The  66  *id  ovar  age  group  Increased  by  2.8 
mHon  since  1960  and  now  represents  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Congress  must 
act  now  to  ensure  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  meets  the  changing  needs  of  our  eiderty 
WMJ  provides  them  with  the  necessary  assist- 


The  OUar  Americans  Act  and  the  programs 
M  aulhorizas  an  among  the  most  successful 
of  wiy  Federal  programs  cunentty  operating. 
In  addHton  to  its  original  mission  of  coordinat- 
ing axiating  piugrams  for  the  sociaily  and  eco- 
nomicaly  needy  older  adult,  the  OAA  has 
become  raaporwi)le  for  detributing  federal 
funda  to  support  a  variety  of  programs. 

I  encourage  my  coteagues  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
to  support  its  programs. 


CONCERNING  CONGRESSMAN 
HAROLD  FORD 


UMI 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THK  DISnUCT  OP  COLTTmiA 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
morning  wMh  a  number  of  my  colleagues  to 
aMprass  my  coricams  about  ttte  unsavory 
procaas  by  which  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Congraaaman  Harold  Fora}  of  Tenrwssee.  is 
being  excoriated  by  our  U.S.  attorney's 
office— a  procasa  which  I  submit  is  inimical  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and 
one  which  eatabishes  dangerous  precedent 
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that  oouM  have  far-raaching  negative  impact 
upon  us  all. 

Specifically,  I'm  concerned  about  two 
thinga: 

Frat.  a  gag  order  which,  though  modHied. 
sliN  reatricta  our  colleague's  communications 
with  his  constituents;  and 

Second,  forum  shopping  by  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  which  after  nearty  5  years,  and 
several  abortive  attempts  has  enabled  them  to 
find  a  hostile  body  to  indict  Brother  Fono  on 
evidence  others  deemed  insufficienL 

At  the  outset,  I  express  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  bipartisan  leadership  group,  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  ttie  amicus  curiae  brief  you 
fled  In  the  Font  case  on  the  matter  of  tt>e  "no 
comment"  order,  enjoining  Congressman 
Ford  from  discussing  his  case  with  either  his 
colleagues  on  the  Hill  or  his  constituents.  As 
you  rightfully  note  in  brief,  there  are  both  com- 
peting legal  and  public  policy  reasons  for  not 
impinging  the  right  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  communicate  with  his/her  colleagues  and/ 
or  his/her  constituents. 

The  court's  May  7  amendment  of  its  original 
gag  order  suggests  that  the  court  couM  not 
igrxxe  your  arguments  against  the  restriction 
by  court  order  of  communications  within  ttie 
legislative  branch.  By  its  action  of  merely  re- 
visirig  arxl  not  rescinding  the  gag  order,  how- 
ever, the  court  appeared  to  have  rejected  ttie 
second  and  equally  compelling  argument  out- 
lined in  the  amicus  brief,  namely,  the  imper- 
missibility of  restricting  by  court  order,  commu- 
nicatkxis  ttetween  Memt)ers  and  ttieir  con- 
stituents. The  modified  order  thus,  puts  into 
Issue  ttie  extent  of  our  constitutional  rights  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  free  and  unimpeded 
communications  with  our  constituents.  More- 
over. It  raises  far  reaching  separation  of 
powers  questions,  for  it  suggests  ttiat  the  judi- 
cial branch  has  authority  to  prevent  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch  from  communicating 
with  his/her  constituents  on  a  matter,  admit- 
tedly of  public  concern.  Such  a  notion  is  erro- 
neous arid  flies  in  the  face  of  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  is  grounded. 

Equally  as  abhorrent  as  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  allowing  the  judicial  branch  to 
gag  a  Federal  legislator  in  the  free  exercise  of 
his/her  rights  arxl  responsibilities  as  an  elect- 
ed official,  is  the  enttre  process  by  which  the 
Ford  indfctment  was  obtained— a  process 
fraught  with  improprieties. 

You  shouW  note  that  the  Fond  indictment 
came  only  after  nearly  5  years  of  atx)rtive  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  attorney  to  obtain 
an  indictment  from  a  Memphis  grand  jury,  and 
a  change  of  venue  from  Memphis  to  Knoxville. 
Memphis  is.  of  course,  the  domicile  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  city  in  which  the  Ford  corpora- 
tion in  issue,  is  incorporated.  By  contrast, 
Knoxville  is  some  450  miles  away  from  the 
defendant's  domicile  and  is  an  area  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  confront  a  hostile  jury.  For,  it  is 
one  of  ttie  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  failure  of 
the  Butcher  Bank  Empire:  The  judk:ial  district 
in  v»titah  the  Butchers  were  tried  and  convict- 
ed. Knoxville  is  also  8  percent  black  as  com- 
pared with  58  percent  in  Memphis;  and  it  is  a 
distrk:t  whKh  has  tradittonally  voted  consen/a- 
tive  and  RepubNcan. 

These  factors  suggest  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  after  years  of  failing  to  get  an  indctment 
against  Mr.  Ford  by  his  peers,  the  U.S.  attor- 
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nay's  offtoa  engaged  in  forum  shopping  de- 
signed to  force  ha  desirad  result— the  indtot- 
ment  of  Harold  Ford.  What  it  couW  not 
achieve  obaan<ng  ordinary  judk:ial  measures, 
tt  obtained  by  reaoNing  to  extraordinary  meas- 
ures, and  meaaures  of  dubious  legality. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  ttiat 
the  entire  Ford  investigatmn  is  fraught  with  im- 
proprieties and  illegalities  whKh  have  direct 
Impact  upon  us  an.  We  must  continue  to  pro- 
vkte  cdlegial  and  legal  support  for  Brother 
Ford. 


IMAGINE  YOU  WENT  TO  PEKING 
AND  SAT  IN  COURSES  WHERE 
EVERYTHING  WAS  TAUGHT  IN 
CANTONEIS::  RESEARCH  ON  BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCA'nON 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OP  CALIPORinA 

nr  THE  house  op  represehtatives 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  if  you 
went  to  Peking  and  sat  in  courses  where  ev- 
erything was  taught  in  Cantonese.  You'd 
qukAly  get  frustrated  and  you  might  give  up. 
This  is  ttie  situatk)n  faced  by  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's students.  To  these  kkJs  English  is  ttie  for- 
eign language.  While  their  English  speaking 
peers  get  special  lessons  in  everything  from 
writing  poetry  on  computers  to  bask:  auto  me- 
chanics, large  numbers  of  limited-English  pro- 
fk:ient  students  sit  confused  in  classes — a  sit- 
uatkxi  that  educators  say  exacert>ates  the 
dropout  rate  and  thwarts  mastery  of  bask: 
reading  and  mathematk:al  skills. 

As  the  President  of  the  Natkxial  Educatton 
Associatk>n  pointed  out  in  a  recent  statement, 
asking  a  chiW  to  compete  in  the  classroom 
before  they  have  taken  the  initial  steps  toward 
linguistic  proficiency  is  like  having  the  chiW 
"playing  tennis  without  a  racquet"— it  is  inher- 
ently unfair. 

PLAYGROUND  ENQUSH  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

People  tend  to  think  of  language  as  a  single 
simple  capacity  measured  by  a  single  simple 
test  However,  research  shows  that  language 
is  not  a  single  skill  but  a  complex  configura- 
tton  of  abilities.  Playground  English  develops 
eariier  than  other  language  skills.  This  means 
that  chiWren  become  conversatwnally  fluent  in 
English  before  they  are  capable  of  using  Eng- 
lish in  academk:  situations.  Playground  English 
is  not  enough.  A  chikl's  English  skill  may  be 
judged  as  adequate  In  an  informal  conversa- 
tk>n  or  even  on  a  simple  test,  but  this  may  not 
mean  that  the  child's  skills  are  adequate  for 
understanding  a  teactier's  explanation,  for 
reading  a  texttxx)k.  or  for  writing  a  composi- 
tton.  Prematurely  mainstream  students  run  the 
risk  of  being  diagnosed  as  slow,  disabled,  or 
even  retarded  because  of  their  language 
handk^p. 

As  Professor  Hakuta.  a  leading  psycholin- 
guist at  Yale  University  points  out.  bilingual 
programs  are  commonly  critkxzed  for  keepirig 
students  too  k>ng.  even  after  ttieir  English  Is 
adequate.  But  he  notes  ttiat  studies  show  that 
while  chiklren  may  pick  up  oral  profkaency  in 
as  little  at  2  years,  it  may  take  5  to  7  years  to 
acquire  the  decontextualized  language  skills 
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necessary  for  academk:  excellance  in  an  all- 
English  classroom. 

PniOE  WTTHOUT  PREJUDICE 

If  a  chihj  Is  not  linguistk:ally  empowered  in 
the  early  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pensate for  the  failure  later  on.  Research  dis- 
credits the  myth  that  instructkjn  emphasizing 
the  student's  native  language  retards  the  de- 
vetopment  of  English.  The  opposite  is  true,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  preliminary  results  of  ttie 
Department  of  Educatk>n's  own  tongitudinal 
study  comparing  immerskxi  and  bilingual  edu- 
catton  mettiods. 

A  failure  to  develop  our  Natxin's  linguistk: 
resources  is  hurting  us  culturally  and  economi- 
cally. As  Frank  Well,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Industry  and  Trade  put 
It,  "our  linguistk;  parochialism  has  had  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  our  trade  balance.  In  fact,  K  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  nontariff  barriers  to  our 
export  expanston  *  *  *.  Language  promotkxi. 
like  export  promotk>n  wouki  tienefit  ttie  Ameri- 
can business  community  and,  in  turn,  our 
economy."  Amenca  needs  to  bargain,  buy, 
barter,  and  sell  in  many  languages.  A  survey 
of  Illinois  exporting  firms  found  that  ttiey  used 
Spanish.  German,  Polish.  Japanese.  Russian. 
Portugese.  Italian.  French,  Greek,  Korean.  Ta- 
gatog.  Arabk:.  Rumanian.  Dutch.  Chinese, 
Hungarian,  Sertiian,  Urdu,  Indonesian,  Danish, 
And  Farsi.  A  Kansas  survey  added  GuaranI, 
l^orwegian,  Finnish,  and  Swedish. 

Ttie  effects  of  our  failure  to  devetop  Ameri- 
ca's language  resources  are  evklent  from 
Iranscam  to  the  trade  defk:it.  And  self-confi- 
dence— a  knowledge  of  wtw  we  are — is  a  key 
step  in  protecting  families  and  cutting  dropout 
rates.  To  survive  and  thrive  in  our  emerging 
world  economy  we  must  develop  rattier  than 
waste  our  linguistk:  resources.  America  needs 
to  utilize  the  educatx>nal  resources  that  our 
minority  language  students  bring  to  our 
schools. 

Two-way  bilingual  programs  do  this.  They 
seek  to  spread  the  benefits  of  bilingualism 
beyond  the  language-minority  populatkMi.  Also 
called  developmental  bilingual  educatton, 
ttiese  programs  bring  language  minority  and 
language  majority  children  together  in  ttie 
same  classroom,  with  the  intent  of  altowing  all 
students  to  become  profident  in  at  least  two 
languages.  This  avokls  ttie  isolatk>n  of  ttie  mi- 
nority groups,  a  phenomenon  often  critk:ized 
as  a  t>yproduct  of  bilingual  educatton.  Anottier 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  ttiat  fewer  mi- 
nority language  children  are  required  to  orga- 
nize bilingual  courses  ttian  with  transittonal  bi- 
lingual educatton  courses.  This  recognitkjn  of 
the  reality  of  minority  language  and  culture 
boosts  minority  self-esteem  and  encourages 
intercultural  understanding.  It  also  facilitates 
parent  involvement  and  enhances  ttie  contri- 
butk>ns  parents  can  make  to  our  sctiool  pro- 
grams. Rather  than  wasting  valuable  re- 
sources by  seeking  to  subtract  language  skills, 
devetopmental  bilingual  educatx>n  adds  lan- 
guage skills  for  students  profk:ient  in  English 
as  well  as  those  profKient  in  other  languages. 

Is  it  harmful  to  delay  a  chiU's  shift  into  an 
all  English  or  another  second  language  class- 
room? Intemattonal  comparison  of  teaching 
mettiods  are  hazardous  due  to  ttie  immense 
number  of  variables  whk:h  differ  anxxig  con- 
tries.  Still,  intemattonai  comparisons  can  be 
suggestive.  Research  in  Canada  has  shown 
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that  1  year  of  Immeraton  in  ttie  second-taiv 
guage  dasaroom  at  ttie  seventh  grade  la 
worth  3  years'  Immersnn  starting  at  ttie  first 
grade.  In  brief,  it  is  pedagogically  more  effi- 
cient to  delay  a  ctiikl's  transfer  into  a  second- 
language  classroom  until  she  has  a  firm  com- 
mand of  her  mottier  tongue. 

EVIOENCE  SUGGESTS  BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION  CUTS 
DROPOUT  RATES 

One  of  ttie  greatest  advantages  of  transi- 
tkxtal  and  developmental  t)ilingual  educatkxi 
is  that  ttiey  altow  students  to  progress  ttirough 
school  at  an  age-appropriate  grade  level  and 
meet  promotxin  standards. 

This  is  no  minor  accomplishment  One  of 
the  strongest  predk:tors  of  dropout  is  grade 
retentton.  On  ttie  flip  skle.  one  of  ttie  major 
drawtMCks  of  immerskxi  programs.  partk:ularly 
for  young  ctiikJren.  is  that  ttiey  set  kkJs  up  to 
fail.  They  do  this  ttirough  a  curriculum  that 
causes  limited-English  students  to  lag  in  learn- 
ing academk:  subjects  and  thus  increasing  ttie 
number  ttiat  fail  a  grade.  For  example  ttie  im- 
merskxi program  in  Houston  whk:h  has  t>een 
highly  publk:ized  for  bulkUng  English  skills,  has 
a  retentnn  rate  of  over  60  percent 

As  Professor  Galan  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  who  recently  completed  a  study  of 
school  dropouts,  put  It  In  discussing  the  drop- 
out problem,  "the  real  issue  is  ttiat  ttie  seeds 
of  a  potential  dropout  problem  is  worse  ttian 
we  can  even  imagine  is  brewing  in  kindergar- 
ten right  now." 

Dropout  figures  are  notoriously  imprecise 
because  of  the  diffk:ulty  of  measuring  trans- 
fers and  migratton.  But  by  all  measures  ttie 
dropout  rate  among  the  Natkxi's  Hispank: 
youth  is  substantially  higher  than  ttiat  for 
blacks  or  norvHispank:  whites. 

Almost  half  of  Hispank:  students  drop  out  of 
school — this  is  10  percent  more  than  ttie  rate 
for  blacks,  and  more  than  double  the  rate  for 
non-Hispank:  whites.  Amerk»n  Indians  also 
have  very  high  dropout  rates.  This  dropout 
problem  becomes  even  more  signifk^nt  wtien 
we  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  limited- 
English  profkaent  school  age  populatton  is 
growing  at  27x  tirrroa  uie  rate  of  the  geneiai 
school  age  populatkm.  If  this  dropout  pattern 
continues  at  a  time  when  ttiese  Americans 
constitute  a  growing  proportk>n  of  ttie  stu- 
dents in  America,  this  country  is  generating 
trouble.  If  we  act  now,  we  have  a  wirxtow  of 
opportunity  to  imF»rove  ttie  opportunities,  edu- 
cattonal  arid  otherwise,  of  all  Amerk»ns. 

It  is  Important  that  we  not  tose  sight  of  this 
big  pk:ture.  Ttiese  are  tong-term  patterns— 
and  it  is  Important  that  we  obtain  data  on  how 
we  are  doing,  and  not  get  bogged  down  in 
short-term  statx:  In  the  statistk».  It  took  neariy 
a  decade  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on 
the  Headstart  Program  before  its  k>ng-term  ef- 
fects—whk;h  are  perhaps  its  most  important 
were  documented.  It  is  for  ttiat  reason  ttiat  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  wtiKh  has 
been  incorporated  in  H.R.  5,  mandating  that 
ttie  Department  of  Educatton  conduct  a  kxigi- 
tudinal  study  of  ttie  impact  of  bilingual  educa- 
tmn  programs,  using  a  natkKially  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  programs  funded  under  the 
program  and  providing  data  on  grade  reten- 
tton,  academk:  performance,  and  dropout 
rates. 
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SCHOOLS  THAT  SPEAK  M  MANV  TONQUCS:  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  nNE-TUNCD  PWOORAM 

In  CaHfomia  85  languages  ara  apokan  stala- 
wMJe  by  an  estimatad  567.000  lnitlad€ngiah 
proficient  students.  To  keiap  parapacttv,  75 
percent  of  ttie  LEP  students  are  llaparilc.  Tha 
Nattonal  Advisory  and  CoonSnaing  Cound  on 
Bilingual  Educatnn  reports  ttiat  181  languajaa 
were  used  in  tide  VII  funded  bttnguiri  educa- 
tion programs  in  fiscal  1986.  Ttiat  ia,  many  mi- 
nority languages  are  already  served. 

BUkiguai  educatton  programs  are  flexMe— 
perhaps  too  ftoxMe  in  ttie  sense  ttiat  ttie  pro- 
grams vary  so  wklely  ttiat  reasonable  evakia- 
tkxis  of  ttie  program  are  very  dtfficult  Itowav 
er.  bilingual  educatton  is  not  designed  to  deal 
with  situatkxis  wtiere  a  large  number  of  lan- 
guages are  spoken  t>y  different  students.  Ad- 
ministrative and  pedagogk:  reality  domants 
that  wo  help  ttiese  students— hut  not  by  gut- 
ting ttie  bilingual  program  wtiich  worta  wal 
and  Is  already  severely  underfunded.  We 
cannot  afford  to  divert  funds  Into  programs 
that  wori(  less  well.  Rather  programs  appropri- 
ate for  ttiese  sctiool  districts  must  be  devel- 
oped. I  vraukl  tie  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Initiating  such  a  program. 


GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 
HONORS  SIL  CONTE 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEItTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  ttie 
123d  commencement  ceremony  at  GaHaudet 
University. 

As  a  congresskxial  trustee  of  ttiis  urvque  in- 
stiiuiiufi  serving  ttie  ageless  educattonal 
needs  of  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired,  it  was 
clearty  a  special  day  for  many.  It  was  a  day 
marking  ttie  success  of  ttie  280  graduates  in 
completing  ttieir  studies,  and  for  ttieir  family 
and  friends.  Second,  it  represented  anottier 
historical  milestone  for  ttie  institution.  Last  Oc- 
tober, Gallaudet  through  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment proudly  celetxated  its  actiievements 
by  being  recognized  as  a  university.  Thus,  ttiis 
commencement  marked  the  first  for  Gallaudet 
University,  our  Natton's  newest  university. 

While  celetirating  ttie  fine  accompliahments 
of  Gallaudet  University's  new  graduates,  two 
honorary  degrees  were  presented  ttiat  de- 
serve special  attentk>n.  Ms.  Martee  MatHn.  ttie 
first  deaf  performer  nominated  for  an  Aoada- 
my  Award,  and  ttie  first  to  win  an  Oacar  for 
best  actress  for  her  performance  in  "Chidran 
of  a  Lesser  God."  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humane  letters  degree.  Ms.  Matlin 
deserves  Gallaudet  University's  recognitkxi  of 
her  fine  talents  and  for  promoting  greater 
awareness  of  the  skills  and  talents  of  all  deaf 
and  tiearing  impaked  Indivkluals. 

The  secorxl  honorary  degree  was  presented 
to  our  friend  and  colleague  from  Maaaactw- 
setts.  Stvno  O.  Conte.  Gallaudet  Univeraity 
honored  him  with  a  doctor  of  laws  degree.  In 
recognitkxi  of  his  accomptistiments  to  ttie 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  Gallaudet 
Univeraity,  tiis  citatkxi  reads  as  foitows: 

Congratulatkxis.  Sil  Conte. 
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CR^xmi  or  iHB  BoaoBMU  Siltio  O. 
Coins  o>  Bbbo  Phmbtrd  thb  Dnus  or 
Docaw  or  Law*.  Hovobis  Cauia 

Nurtured  by  tbe  Berkahire  hilla.  thla  iUus- 
tilous  aoD  of  IfaaacbuMtts,  wboae  vision 
Indades  tbe  entire  nation,  and  wboee  dis- 
Mwj^inw  hu  been  bonored  abroad,  baa  never 
f onrotten  biB  roota. 

In  a  lifetime  of  imbHc  aervlce  tbat  baa 
wMAm  bim  a  lecendary  flcure  in  tbe  baUs  of 
Codcna.  be  baa  been  an  indefatigable  sup- 
portter  for  protrama  tbat  enbance  tbe  indl- 
Tldual  decency  and  buman  fulfillment  of  all 


Believlnc  in  a  Juat,  compawrionate  role  of 
govenunent.  be  baa  witneaaed  extraordinary 
aeeonpUabmenta  of  individuals  bom  wltb 
Ky.ww>T«  wbo  are  now  producUve  members 
in  aoeiety.  Becanae  be  believea  tbat  every  in- 
diridual  may  attain  greatneaa  tbrougb  dedi- 
eattai  and  aacrlflee.  be  baa  served  his 
nation  in  waya  that  extend  tbe  buman  po- 


Wtina  education,  elementary  ami  second- 
ary edocatlan.  reaearcb  and  profreaslonal 
tralnlnc.  wblcb  be  bas  siwported  from  his 
daya  taa  tbe  State  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 
and  during  nearly  three  decades  In  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlves.  owe  him.  and  will 
always  owe  bim.  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

As  a  spoktaman  for  aU  tbat  is  honorable 
in  our  Uvea:  as  a  conwnnmate  legislator  who 
Itetens  not  only  with  bis  remarkable  mind 
but  with  bis  enormous  heart,  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual wbo.  on  countless  occasions,  has  dem- 
onatrated  tbe  need  for  tbe  saving  grace  of 
hiimnr  in  the  mldst  of  national  delibera- 
tions. Oallaudet  Univetsity  recognizes  you 
for  your  extraordinary  contributions  to  a 
complex  and  changing  world. 

For  briiving  new  meaning  to  the  highest 
Ideala  of  public  aervlce.  Oallaudet  Universi- 
ty is  proud  to  welcome  you  to  our  family  by 
proclaiming  you  Doctor  of  Laws,  Honoris 


Oallauoct  nmvnsiTT. 

May  18. 1987. 
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Abaiwdo  M.  Pena.  teacber,  John  Glenn  High 
School:  Howard  L  Rainey,  aUiiiinialftor.  Busi- 
nesa  Sefvices;  WMIiam  Black,  teacher,  John 
Glenn  High  School:  Saranne  L  Chandler, 
teacher.  l3  Pluma  Elementary  School;  Rk:h- 
ard  H.  Coleman,  bus  driver.  Tranaportatton 
Department:  Dr.  Robert  J.  CoughMn,  program 
specialist.  Special  Education;  La  Doyne  M. 
Cnig.  counsekx.  Norwalk  High  School; 
Rodney  R.  Daggett  Jr.,  teacher,  ^k)fwalk  High 
School:  Mary  E.  Drake,  teacher,  Foster  Road 
Elementary  School;  Nathaniel  Erwin,  substi- 
tute teacher.  MathiWa  B.  Fenner,  teacher, 
Morrison  Elementary  School;  DonaW  W. 
Henry,  principal,  Escak>na  Elementary  School; 
John  H.  Hergesheimer,  teacher,  ^k)rwaik  High 
School:  Milan  Jablan,  teacher,  l»  Mirada  High 
School:  Arthur  L  Jessup,  teacher,  John  Glenn 
High  School:  Gtoria  S.  Lambrose,  teacher. 
Adult  Cerrter  Raymond  Mooshagian,  teacher, 
U  Mirada  High  School;  Frank  G.  Restadws, 
teacher,  Waite  Elementary  School;  Carolyn  E. 
Shepard.  productkxi  assistant,  central  kitchen; 
Donna  Lee  Wells,  teacher,  La  Pluma  Elemen- 
tary School. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS 
CONTINUES 


HONORED  FOR  THEIR 
COMMITMENT 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAuroiMiA 

IH  TB>  HOUSE  or  BXPUCSSHTATIVES 

Tue$day.  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  23  dednated  IndMduais  for  their 
continued  service  to  the  students  and  the  env 
ptayeee  oH  the  Nonvaik-LaMirada  School  Dis- 
trict AM  o(  these  MMduals  have  worked  for 
the  Norwaik-LaMireda  School  Distnct  for  at 
least  30  years,  many  for  35  years.  On  May  12, 
1967,  iheae  dwUnguished  retirees  were  horv 
ored  for  their  commitment  to  the  school  dis- 
trict 

I  am  proud  that  these  people  are  members 
of  my  community.  They  have  all  dedwated  sig- 
nificanl  portions  of  ttieir  lives  to  assist  in  the 
davaiopment  of  the  area's  youth.  I  urge  my 
colaaquei  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the  fol- 
hMving  people  for  their  dMgonco. 

Pauina  Browrt,  cafeteria  manager,  Morrison 
Etomemary  School:  WIHam  M.  Campbell,  di- 
rector. Personnel  Department;  Betty  Dvorak, 
teacher.   Foster   Road   Elementary   School; 


CONGRATULATIONS  PORT  OP 
OLYMPIA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIMOTOII 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  at  the 
White  House,  the  Port  of  Olyrnpta  was  award- 
ed the  Presklenfs  "E"  Award  for  excellence 
In  export  service.  This  award  was  In  recogni- 
tnn  of  the  port's  efforts  over  the  last  4  years 
to  diversity  their  cargo  and  to  promote  export 
servKes  within  ttie  community.  As  the  only 
port  In  the  Natton  to  be  recognized  yesterday, 
ttiis  was  an  extraordinary  honor.  In  fact,  the 
Commerce  Department  referred  to  tfie  port  as 
"one  of  the  best  run,  best  managed  small 
ports  in  the  United  States  today." 

Changes  in  the  shipping  industry  have  In- 
tensified competitkjn  among  ports  in  recent 
years.  Ttie  Port  of  Olympla  has  demonstrated 
ttiat  by  aggressively  pursuing  neglected  seg- 
ments of  the  export  market  and  offering  high 
quality,  personal  servce,  a  smai\  port  can 
tfvive. 

Through  my  work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Trade  Subcommittee,  I've  made  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  polkaes  which  enhance  export  pro- 
motkxi.  I  couUn't  be  more  pleased  that  the 
port's  work  has  reinforced  that  effort 

The  Port  of  Olympia  commisskxiers.  the 
port  staff,  and  tf>e  kxigshoremen  wfx)  move 
the  cargo  shouW  all  be  proud  of  what  tt>ey 
have  accomplished  together.  They  have  made 
tremendous  progress  In  making  the  port  com- 
petitive and  bringing  jobs  to  tfie  community.  It 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  them 
today.  I  kxJk  fooward  to  wortdng  with  ttiem  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  ahead. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

opiosaouKi 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  millkxis  of 
Americans  who  are  unemptoyed  know  the  real 
meaning  of  unemptoyment  statistKS— the  rest 
may  be  fooled  by  tfie  figures.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  foltowing  editorial,  "A 
Hard  Look  at  Unemployment"  whk^  appeared 
in  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  May  13,  1967: 
A  Hahd  Look  at  UNXifFLOYifKirr 

The  nation's  unemployment  rate  fell 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  in  April  to  6.2  per- 
cent, the  lowest  level  since  1980.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  is  good  news,  but  the  figures  re- 
quire careful  examination. 

The  sharp  drop  in  joblessness  certainly 
suggests  the  economy  may  be  growing  faster 
than  most  economists  thought,  allowing  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  raise  interest  rates  to 
defend  the  dollar  with  less  risk  of  pushing 
the  nation  Into  recession.  But  most  of  the 
new  JotiB  created  continued  to  tie  in  services, 
the  fastest-growing  sector  of  the  economy  in 
the  'SOs.  Only  42.000  of  April's  247,000  new 
positions  were  in  manufacturing,  the  key  to 
permanently  higher  employment  and  im- 
proved international  competitiveness. 

Moreover,  April's  numbers  showed  no  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  joblessness  for  the 
more  than  1  million  who  have  been  without 
work  for  six  months  or  more,  or  Improve- 
ment for  the  5.4  million  who  now  hold  part- 
time  positions  and  want  or  need  full-time 
work.  In  short,  the  unemployment  problem 
among  the  nation's  hardest  hit  hasn't  been 
significantly  alleviated. 

What's  more,  unemployment  statistics 
don't  count  discouraged  workers— those  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work.  No  one 
knows  how  many  make  up  this  group.  And 
the  official  flgiu-es  generally  tend  to  under- 
count  those  needing  work  anyway. 

Finally,  the  numbers  say  nothing  about 
whether  the  new  jobs  created  pay  more  or 
less  than  those  previously  lost.  The  econo- 
my has  shed  more  than  a  million  manufac- 
turing jotis  In  recent  years,  replacing  many 
of  them  with  service  work  that  in  many 
cases  pays  less.  Nor  do  April's  flgiu-es  Indi- 
cate whether  the  economy  will  now  grow 
faster  or  instead  eventually  slip  into  reces- 
sion due  to  the  budget  and  trade  deficits. 
May's  figiues  should  tell  us  more. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
TIBET 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Rose,  introducing  legislatxm  concerning 
human  rights  violatkins  in  Tibet  by  tfie  Peo- 
ple's RepubiK  of  China.  It  has  been  neariy  2 
years  now  since  91  Members  of  Congress 
signed  a  letter  to  Preskient  Li  Xiannian  of  the 
People's  Republk:  of  China  expressing  sup- 
port for  direct  talks  between  Beijing  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  his  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 


May  19,  1987 

and  the  Tibetan  Govemment-in-exile.  Howev- 
er, no  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  appears  the  situa- 
tkxi  is  worsening. 

China  keeps  roughly  20.000  Tibetans  in  the 
regkxi's  84  prisons  and  a  targe  number  of 
these  are  for  anti-State  activity.  Recently,  two 
Tibetans  were  executed  In  Lhasa  for  serious 
economk:  sabotage.  Three  more  have  been 
senteiwed  to  die  and  30  given  terms  at  hard 
labor.  Similar  crimes,  last  mentkxied  in  tfie 
spiritual  pollutKHi  campaign  of  1983,  were  tfie 
pretext  for  executing  dozens  of  Tit)etan  dissi- 
dents and  imprisoning  thousands  more. 

In  addltwn.  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
fias  t>een  transferring  millions  of  Chinese  into 
Tibet  and  they  are  given  housing,  employ- 
ment, education  and  health  benefits  tfiat  tfie 
Tibetans  are  never  consklered  for. 

Ktowever,  of  greatest  concern  to  me  is  tfie 
way  that  China  plans  on  funding  tfiese  new 
additkxis  to  Tibet  After  having  destroyed  all 
of  Tibets  monasteries  they  altowed  a  few  to 
be  rebuilt  by  Tibetans  so  that  tourists  may  see 
some  natives  engaging  their  ancient  ways. 
What  the  tourist  don't  know  Is  that  tfie  monks 
and  worshippers  are  not  allowed  religious 
freedom  Ixjt  tfiey  can  only  partake  in  some 
superfKial  practices  so  that  tiie  Cfiinese  can 
tienefn  from  tfie  tourist  trade. 

This  bill  is  simple  and  straightfonvard.  It  lists 
some  of  the  gross  human  rigfits  violatk>ns  tfiat 
have  t>een  going  on  in  Til>et  and  it  puts  tfie 
United  States  on  record  in  oppositkm  to  its 
continuatkm.  The  legislation  also  autfiorizes  a 
small  amount  of  assistance  to  Tibetan  refu- 


In  additxjn,  if  there  are  any  more  arms  sales 
or  transfers,  the  certifk»tk)n  submitted  to  tfie 
Congress  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Presi- 
dential determination  that  the  Government  of 
tfie  People's  Republic  of  China  is  acting  in 
good  faith  and  in  a  timely  manner  to  resolve 
human  rights  issues  in  Tibet 

Accordingly,  this  bill  represents  a  minimal 
response  to  the  human  rights  violations  in 
Titiet  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
it 

Tfie  bill  folknvs: 

HJt.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  invad- 
ed and  annexed  Tibet  in  1949,  imposed  mili- 
tary rule,  and  continues  to  exercise  domin- 
ion over  the  Tibetan  people  through  the 
presence  of  large  occupation  force: 

(2)  over  one  million  Tibetans  have  per- 
ished as  a  direct  result  of  the  political  insta- 
bility, imprisonment,  and  widescale  famine 
engendered  by  the  occupation  of  Tll)€t  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(3)  6.250  monasteries,  the  repositories  of 
1,300  years  of  Tibet's  ancient  civilization, 
have  lieen  destroyed  and  their  irreplacable 
national  legacy  of  art  and  literature  either 
lost  or  removed  from  Tll)et  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China; 

(4)  Tibet's  vast  mineral,  forest,  and  animal 
reserves  are  being  systematically  exploited 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with  no 
benefit  accruing  to  the  Tibet  people; 

(5)  Tibet's  economy  and  education,  health, 
and  human  services  remain  far  lielow  those 
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of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a 
whole: 

(6)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  un- 
dertaken a  massive  population  transfer,  en- 
tailing the  immigration  of  millions  of  Chi- 
nese onto  the  Tibetan  plateau  in  an  effort 
to  absorb  and  render  insignificant  the  Til>et- 
an  people  in  their  own  homeland: 

(7)  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Tilietan  po- 
litical and  religious  prisoners  continues, 
with  thousands  of  Titietans  currently  In- 
terred In  lal>or  camps; 

(8)  Tiliet,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  nonviolence  and  mutual  coexistence 
for  a  millennia,  has  been  militarized  which 
has  Increased  the  instability  of  the  entire 
Central  Asian  region; 

(9)  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader  of  the  Tit>etan  people. 
In  conjunction  with  the  100,000  refugees 
forced  Into  exile  with  him,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  almost  thirty  years  to  secure 
peace  and  religious  freedom  in  Tiliet; 

(10)  since  1959,  India  has  generously  pro- 
vided refuge  and  resources  for  Tllietan 
exiles  so  that  they  may  maintain  their 
unique  culture  and  religion  in  the  hope  of 
returning  to  their  homeland; 

(11)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues to  ignore  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  1353,  1723.  and  2079  call- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Tibet  and  for  Implementation  of  the 
right  of  the  Tibetan  people  to  self-determi- 
nation; 

(12)  91  Members  of  the  Congress  signed  a 
letter  to  President  U  Xiannian  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  July  24,  1985,  ex- 
pressing support  for  direct  talks  l>etween 
Beijing  and  representatives  of  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tit>etan  Govem- 
ment-ln-exlle,  and  urging  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  "to  grant 
the  very  reasonable  and  justified  aspirations 
of  His  Holiness  and  Dalai  Lama  and  his 
people  every  consideration";  and 

(13)  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
such  consideration  being  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  review  its  for- 
eign policy  toward  and  its  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  light  of  the 
continued  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  reassess  and 
review  sales  and  other  transfers  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  high  technolo- 
gy to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
light  of  the  continued  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Tlliet  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

(3)  the  President  should  meet  with  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  to  express  United 
States  support  for  his  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  particularly  his  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  T1l)etan  problem; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  urge  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  actively  reciprocate  the  Dalai 
Lama's  efforts  to  establish  a  constructive 
dialogue  over  the  future  status  of  Tibet; 

(5)  the  United  SUtes,  through  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State— 

(A)  should  address  and  call  attention  to 
the  rights  of  the  Tilietan  people,  as  well  as 
other  minorities  within  the  People's  Repul>- 
llc  of  China  such  as  the  Ulghurs  of  Kastem 
Turkestan  (Slnklang)  and  the  Mongolians 
of  Inner  Mongolia,  and 

(B)  should  support  efforts  to  maintain 
Tibet's  Identity  and  preserve  Tibetan  cul- 
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ture  and  religion,  both  inside  Tibet  and 
among  tboae  in  exile; 

(6)  congressional  delegations  should  vlatt 
Tibet  (including  the  areas  of  Kbam  and 
Amdo)  and  the  Tibetans  In  exile  in  order  to 
witness  the  progress  l>eing  made  and  tbe 
problems  faced;  and 

(7)  the  President  should  Instmct  tbe 
United  States  Ambassadors  to  tbe  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  India  to  work  cloadiy 
with  the  Tit>etan  people  to  find  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  Government  and 
people  can  lie  helpful. 

SEC  1.  ARMS  SALES  TO  THE  PEOPLTS  REPUBUC 
or  CHINA 

Any  certification  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  with  respect  to  any  sale.  Uoenaed 
export,  or  other  transfer  of  any  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  to  tbe  People's  Re- 
public of  China  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
Presidential  determination  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  In  a  timely  manner 
to  resolve  himian  rights  issues  in  Tibet. 

SEC  4.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORT  REGARMNC  TIBET. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  human  rights  situation  In  Tltwt  and 
the  transfer  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  Tiliet. 

SEC  S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TIBETAN  REFUGEE& 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  tie  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  State  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  not  less  than 
$850,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assiat- 
ance  for  Til)etan  refugees. 

SEC  t.  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDY  IN  THE  UNfrBD 
STATES  BY  TIBETAN  EXILES. 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  make  available  to  Tibetan 
students  and  professionals  who  are  outside 
Tibet  not  less  than  50  scholarships  for  study 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  HON.  HAROLD 
FORD 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  otfiers  of  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
concern  and  support  of  Har(XO  Foro.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  debate  questions  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence in  speaking  of  my  colleague  today.  I  do 
intend,  however,  to  raise  questions  ol  fair- 
ness. ju8tx;e,  and  protectxxi  of  tfiose  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  each  of  us  t>y  tfie  Consti- 
tutxxi. 

I  am  deeply  disturtied  by  tfie  treatment  ac- 
corded our  colleague,  Harold  Foro,  by 
United  States  District  Court  Judge  James  H. 
Jarvis  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee 
and  by  the  U.S.  attorney  prosecuting  his  case. 
I  am  partkxilarfy  concerned  tfiat  Judge  Jarvis, 
in  this  case,  fias  issued  an  unconsckmable 
gag  order  tfiat  dearty  violates  Mr.  Ford's  corv 
stitutxxial  rights  as  a  Member  of  tfie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  calls  Into  quea- 
tkxi  his  ability  to  commuTMcate  with  his  coi- 
leagues  and  his  constituents. 


W/,v  to    19R7 
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Undw  tt*  gig  artm,  CongraMiMn  FOno's 
^■y  to  «Mpliin  hia  poaWon  to  his  coralNu- 
•nto  hat  bMn  yaMiy  impairad.  Tbe  gi« 
orttar  fenRi  hto  trMdom  to  apMk  in  his  own 
datara*  ml  curt*  hii  •flofli  to  flKpWn  ttw 
drcanatMioaa  of  tw  caaa  and  ttw  charges 
brauglil  agiinat  hhn. 

Mr.  Sparitar.  ttw  ConsMulion  of  the  United 
to  aact)  of  ua  ttw  rigM  to 


of  Mia  praaumpion  of  innooanoe.  Tlw  effect 
of  Ms  gig  order,  and  of  itie  treatment  Mr. 
FOHD  ia  receiving  at  ttw  handa  of  the  proeecu- 
tor.  is  to  dsny  to  him  both  of  Iheee  cheiished 


The  proaecutar  haa  triad  for  4  yeers  to  tiring 
m  indtetnant  in  this  case.  An  indntment  was 
linriiy  brousN  only  aflar  the  U.S.  attorney 
slsctoct  to  preeent  the  case  to  a  deferent 
gmidlury  located  in  a  juriadntion  450  miles 
from  Memphis.  Offers  by  Mr.  Fono  to 
Ms  caae  wd  to  present  evidence  in 
his  own  defense  have  been  ignored  or  reject- 
ed by  the  Juatioe  Department 

Furthermore.  I  «n  concerned  that  the  order 
by  Judge  Jarvia.  by  attompting  to  imit  Mr. 
FORD'S  communicaliona  with  his  colleagues 
and  his  constitoents.  breeches  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  Judkaary  and  the  Con- 
graaa.  Where  the  Judkdaiy  impoaes  a  limita- 
tion on  what  a  Member  of  Congress  may  or 
may  not  say  to  his  cotaaguee  and  to  his  con- 
silluents  legardhtg  a  matter  so  critical  as  his 
gull  or  inrwcence  o(  these  charges,  the  Judi- 
ctwy  has  effectively  restricted  his  relationship 
wHh  his  constitoents  without  due  pnxess 
under  our  Constitolioa 

I  urge  my  coloeguos  in  the  House  to  join 
me  in  aaqireaaing  concern  about  the  propriety 
of  the  process  in  this  case.  I  urge  an  and  to 
the  abuae  of  power  reflected  in  this  gag  order 
lestiicting  our  cdtoague.  and  in  the  ur^ust 
usage  of  preeecutorial  dtecretion  in  this  case. 


mOH  RISK  BILL  EXCESSIVE 
BURDEN  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS: 
ANOTHER  UNCONTROLLED 

OSHA? 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

oPMunmoTA 

Of  TBZ  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSOrTATIVES 

Tuaday,  May  19, 1987 
Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress considsrs  the  High  Risk  Disease  Notifi- 
caion  and  Prevention  Act— H.R.  182/8.  79.  I 
would  ■»  my  coteagues  to  consider  the 
effect  this  legislation  wil  have  on  the  job  cre- 
ation engine  of  our  Nation— smaH  business. 

Mr.  John  Sloan,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
National  Federatnn  of  Independent  Business 
[NFI6]  raises  some  important  issues  on  how 
the  legiaialion  will  adversely  effect  smaH  bust- 
neaa.  I  would  ite  to  submit  his  column  for 


AxoTHB  06HA  Looms  hi  Washihcton 

Oppooents  are  calling  it  OSHA  n.  a  new 
govcfmnent  buresuciacy  that  would  harass 
■nall-busineas  ownen  Just  as  the  Oocupa- 
tlOBal  Safety  and  Health  Administration  did 
tn  the  late  TOs. 
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The  Hich  Risk  Disease  Notif  icatton  and 
Prevention  Act,  now  wivklng  Its  way 
tbrouch  oongreasional  committees,  would 
require  the  government  to  notify  woi^ers 
about  health  risks  on  the  job  and  require 
Inisineai  owners  to  pay  for  testing,  evalua- 
tion snd  medical  monitoring  of  employees 
the  government  finds  to  be  part  of  "popula- 
Uon  at  risk." 

The  law  would  require  an  employer  to 
transfer  an  employee  to  a  different  Job  if, 
after  testing,  a  doctor  declared  such  a  move 
necessary.  The  employer  would  t>e  permit- 
ted to  make  the  switch  with  no  change  in 
pay  or  l)enefits. 

The  legislati<m  threatens  severe  hardship 
to  smaller  Arms.  I)ecauae  it  would  Include  as 
potential  hasards  not  only  chemicals,  but 
practically  everything  in  the  workplace, 
even  video  display  terminals. 

OSHA  already  has  a  worker-right-to-know 
program.  But  backers  of  OSHA  II  say  the 
present  program  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
That  objection  will  soon  be  moot  because 
the  existing  program  is  about  to  l>e  expand- 
ed to  Include  all  non-manufacturing  busi- 
nesses. 

That's  not  good  enough  for  advocates  of 
the  new,  costly  bureaucracy.  They  simply  do 
not  like  the  way  the  Reagan  administration 
has  managed  OSHA.  Sponsors  of  legislation 
to  create  OSHA  n.  Rep.  Joseph  Gaydos,  I>- 
Pa..  and  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum,  I>-Ohio, 
would,  in  essence,  create  a  new  bureaucracy 
with  functions  narrowly  defined  to  prevent 
future  administrations  from  deviating  from 
labor  goals. 

The  legislation  creates  a  Risk  Assessment 
Board  of  eight  memlwrs.  with  appropriate 
staff,  working  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services.  In  addition  to  notify- 
ing employees  they  are  at  risk  and  dlctatiiig 
to  employers  about  work  rules  and  assign- 
ments, the  board  would  certify  occupational 
and  environmental  health  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  These  centers 
would  show  doctors  and  health  and  social 
service  professionals  how  to  recognize,  diag- 
nose and  treat  occupational  disease. 

New  woricer  notification  legislation  is  un- 
necessary. It  would  be  costly  to  small  busi- 
nesses l>ecause  it  compounds  two  of  the 
most  critical  problems  already  hurting 
smaller  firms:  the  cost  and  availability  of  li- 
ability insurance  and  the  cost  of  health 
care. 

With  government  notifying  workers  that 
they  are  "at  risk"  and  workers  encouraged 
to  export  potential  hazards  to  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy, a  wave  of  suits  and  counter  suits 
could  flood  the  courts.  Such  cases  often  in- 
spire unreasonably  high  dollar  awards. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  prospect  that 
health  insurance  costs  would  rise  dramati- 
cally. Survejrs  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  show  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  is  already  the  No.  1  prol>- 
lem  for  small  firms.  The  new  law  would 
force  businesses  to  pick  up  the  medical  bills 
and  related  costs  of  workers  found  to  be  at 
risk.  Small-business  owners  who  do  not  have 
insurance  would  have  to  obtain  it.  Those 
that  have  it  would  pay  much  more  for  it. 

OSHA  U  would  be  costly  to  employers  and 
to  taxpayers.  In  times  of  huge  deficits,  the 
country  does  not  need  it.  The  expanded 
worker-right-to-lmow  program  should  t>e 
given  a  chance  to  work  l>efore  any  new 
schemes  are  considered. 
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OUR  OWN  WORST  ENEBOES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTIR 

OPILLIiraiS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRSSKirTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  WHKam  R.  Nei- 
kirK  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  hit 
the  nail  square  on  the  head  in  a  recent  piece 
on  ttw  budget  deficit 

FoUowing  ttw  faikve  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergerwy  Deficit  Control  Act— 
Gramm-Rudman — to  stand  up  to  Suprenw 
Court  review.  Congress  returned  to  business 
aa  usual.  For  fiscal  year  1987,  Congress  was 
supposed  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  $144  billion. 
But  official  estimates  now  put  ttie  1987  deficit 
at  almoet  $180  billion  and  many  anal^ts, 
myself  inckxied.  expect  that  numt>er  to  dimb 
back  to  the  familiar  $200  billion  mark  by  the 
time  Congresa  finishes  the  year. 

How  do  we  manage  to  miss  ttte  target  so 
wikJIy?  Is  it  simply  an  accident?  Is  tfie  Corv 
gress  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  reduce  ttie 
defkat?  Is  Congress  merely  a  victim— unex- 
pectedly buffeted  by  the  vagueries  of  our 
ecorx>my  arxj  the  diffkxjlties  inherent  in  accu- 
rately projecting  future  defk:its? 

Absolutely  not  The  gross  vnlation  of  ttw 
Gramm-Rudman  target  is  the  direct  result  of 
an  intenttonal  congressional  polcy  of  evading 
txjdget  enforcement  mecfunisms. 

This  process  begins  with  ttie  adoption  of  a 
budget  resokjtton  which  intenttonally  underes- 
timates ttie  spending  ttiat  results  from  certain 
poUcy  assumpttons.  Ttie  process  of  fudging 
ttie  budget  resolution  requires  ttie  use  of  a 
numt)er  of  standard  gimnncks— certain  costs 
are  assumed  to  t>e  "absoibed"  wittiin  general 
operating  budgets,  certain  revenues  are 
"double  counted."  changes  in  spending  that 
everyone  knows  will  never  take  place  are  in- 
cluded. And,  of  course,  ttie  fundamental  eco- 
nomk:  assumpttons  used  in  ttie  resolutton  are 
often  ridicutousty  optimistic. 

Next,  Congress  moves  to  an  appropriatkins 
process  In  which  it  is  too  easy  to  evade 
spending  ceilings.  Again,  ttiere  are  a  numt>er 
of  gimmicks  employed.  One  is  ttie  appropria- 
tk}ns  'two  step"  wtiere  a  mandatory  program 
is  intentionally  underfunded  and  the  money  in- 
stead is  spent  on  a  discretkxiary  program. 
The  costs  of  the  mandatory  program  are  later 
covered  in  an  "urgent"  supplemental  spend- 
ing bill  provkJing  ttie  necessary  funds  for  ttie 
required  activity. 

If  all  ttie  indivkJual  line-items  in  an  appro- 
priations bill  are  in  danger  of  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  budget  conscious,  Congress  uses  ttie 
continuing  resohjtion — a  vulgar  aggtomeratton 
of  indivkJual  spending  bills  slapped  togettier  in 
ttie  days  and  tiours  prior  to  a  recess.  No  one, 
except  a  handful  of  ttie  congresstonal  elite,  is 
really  sure  wtiat  is  in  ttie  CR— including  ttie 
PreskJent  who  signs  these  monsters  into 
law— txjt  they  often  authorize  entire  programs 
in  gross  volation  of  congresstonal  rules. 
Promises  ttiat  the  CR  is  within  ttie  total 
spending  ceiling  envismned  in  ttie  txxJget  res- 
olutton  usually  turn  out  to  tw  untrue.  In  prac- 
tice, over  ttw  past  few  years  ttw  CR  has  pro- 
vMJed  a  vehtole  in  wtiich  a  few  extra  billion  dol- 
lars in  social  spending,  and  a  few  extra  bMton 
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in  defense  doNars— to  ensure  approval— can 
be  inckided  before  ttw  Congress  goes  honw 
to  campaign  for  reelectton. 

Finally,  there  ia  ttw  budget  "reconciliation" 
proceaa  in  wtiich  an  omnims  "deficit  reduc- 
tton"  bill  is  moved  ttvough  ttw  Congress  every 
year.  Ttiis  bill  is  supposed  to  make  required 
changes  in  mandatory  programs  to  bring  ttwm 
in  line  with  the  budget  But  again,  gimmteks 
proliferate  in  ttw  anrxial  defnit  reductton  bill. 
Only  ttiose  changes  required  in  the  budget 
resohitton  t>y  "instructions"  are  included  in  ttw 
deficit  reduction  bill.  So  ttw  most  basic  tiick  of 
all  is  to  assurrw  a  number  of  ctianges  in  ttw 
budget  resototion  while  only  instructing— re- 
quiring—committees  to  make  some  of  ttiose 
changes. 

This  deficit  reduction  measure,  inckJentally, 
routinely  becomes  a  vehicle  for  ttw  induskxi 
of  new  spending  programs  and  program  ex- 
panstons.  Anottwr  standard  reconciliation  gim- 
mick is  "deadline  shifting"  wtiere  Congress 
moves  large  expenditures  from  ttw  last  day  of 
ttw  budget  year  to  the  first  day  of  ttw  next 
year  so  ttwy  won't  stiow  up  in  ttw  numtwrs. 
And  yet  anottwr  annual  scam  is  to  assume  a 
few  extiB  billon  dollars  in  savings  as  a  result 
of  greater  "enforcement"  of  ttw  tax  code  by 
the  IRS  (never  mind  ttiat  this  sektom  material- 
izes). 

All  of  ttwse  gimmicks  empkiyed  in  ttw 
budget  resolution,  ttw  appropriations  process 
and  ttw  budget  reconciliation  bill  occur  in  an 
atmosptwre  of  delay  and  confusion.  The  con- 
gresstonal budget  act  contains  deadlines  for 
action  on  all  aspects  of  ttw  process,  but  ttwse 
deadlines  are  rountinely  evaded.  Congress- 
men talk  about  budget  numtwrs  in  an  interv 
tionally  misleading  fashton.  At  ttw  end  of  ttw 
year,  in  ttw  confusion  and  msh  of  events,  ttw 
budget  legislation  is  ail  passed,  ttw  promises 
are  all  made,  and  a  new  fiscal  year  begins. 
Ttw  results  won't  come  in  for  anottwr  year, 
txJt  is  it  really  any  surprise  wtwn  the  Treasury 
adds  up  ttw  final  numtwrs  and  finds  a  defrcit 
ttiat  wikJty  exceeds  ttw  original  target? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  context  of  our  intention- 
al vtolation  of  the  spirit  of  deficit  reduction  and 
the  letter  of  ttw  Budget  Act,  Mr.  Neikirtc's  arti- 
cle makes  for  good  reading. 

GOVERIfHXlrT  LiVKS  BSTOIfS  OCR  MEANS 

Washiiigton.— It  has  l>een  common  for 
economists  to  say  that  the  United  States  is 
"living  t>eyond  its  means,"  a  rather  depress- 
ing prospect  for  young  people  who  fear  that 
they  will  t>e  left  with  the  bills  of  a  profligate 
generation. 

This  concept  is  not  too  difficult  to  under- 
stand for  most  of  us  already  living  l>eyond 
our  means  on  a  personal  level— struggling  to 
meet  mortgage,  tuition  and  car  payments. 
We  all  know  the  necessity  and  lure  of  debt, 
and  the  sense  of  unease  that  it  imparts, 
even  as  we  casually  sign  on  the  bottom  line. 

When  I  get  in  my  preachy  mood.  I  like  to 
blame  this  burst  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  on 
the  values  of  a  cotmnercialized,  yupplfied 
culture  that  has  lost  all  the  traditions  of 
thrift  and  austerity  that  made  this  nation 
great. 

Today  I  feel  distinctly  unpreachy.  Blam- 
ing this  problem  on  "society"  or  the  corpo- 
rate "us"  is  Just  too  easy  and  is,  franUy, 
wearing  a  little  thin  with  my  own  psyche, 
perliaps  liecause  I've  l>een  forced  to  ante  up 
more  than  a  little  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  l^«ly. 
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I  have  a  new  vlllian  in  mind:  the  U.8.  gov- 
ernment. Tes,  it's  the  government's  gol- 
damed  fault,  not  ours,  and  it's  atwut  time 
the  right  party  stood  up  and  took  the 
blame.  As  ttiis  year  of  the  Constitution  is 
teaching  us,  tliis  Is  still  a  Republic,  not  a  de- 
mocracy, and  ordinary  citizens  caimot  of 
their  own  accord  t>alance  out  federal  finan- 
cial accounts. 

For  years.  I've  heard  politicians  here  com- 
plain that  the  real  villains  are  us.  that  we 
demand  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Social  Se- 
ciulty.  food  stamps,  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, housing  subsidies,  transportation 
grants,  and  on  and  on.  They  say  they  are 
Just  voting  our  wishes. 

At  times,  in  weak  moments.  I  liave  come 
to  lielieve  their  propaganda.  But  no  more.  It 
is  their  Job  to  sort  out  our  demands  and  fit 
them  into  a  responsible  national  budget 
plan  that  will  l>alance  out  our  spending  with 
our  tax  resources.  That's  what  we  tiired 
them  for. 

By  failing  to  do  this,  the  President  and 
Congress  have  shown  themselves  to  lie  es- 
sentially incompetent.  They  are  not  govern- 
ing the  country  when  they  cannot  prevent 
the  nation  from  living  t>eyond  its  means. 

What  does  it  really  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  living  t>eyond  our  means?  One  way  to 
put  it  is  that  we  are  not  living  on  our  own 
collective  savings,  but  are  forced  to  go  over- 
seas to  borrow  money.  We  must  pay  Interest 
on  this  money,  and  over  time  that  will  sap 
our  standard  of  living. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  not  tliat  all  of 
us  as  private  individuals  and  companies  save 
too  little  [which  we  probably  do],  but  that 
the  federal  government  actually  "dissaves." 
economist  lingo  for  runrUng  a  deficit. 

From  1971  to  1980.  private  savings  in  the 
n.S.  averaged  8.8  percent  of  gross  national 
product  while  the  government  deficit  was 
1.8  percent  of  GNP.  Our  net  savings  during 
that  era.  in  other  words,  was  7  percent  of 
GNP. 

In  1988,  our  private  savings  had  fallen  to 
7.6  percent  of  GNP  while  the  federal  gov- 
enmient  had  squandered  5  percent  of  our 
economic  output  on  deficit  spending.  Result: 
net  savings  of  only  2.6  percent  of  GNP. 

Robert  Dederick,  chief  economist  at 
Northern  Trust  Co.  in  Chicago,  noted  that 
the  aim  of  savings  is  to  finance  our  invest- 
ment, which  is  the  main  way  of  maUng  our 
economy  more  competitive  and  wealthier.  A 
good  pool  of  savings  keeps  interest  rates, 
and  the  cost  of  capital,  low. 

From  1971  to  1980,  investment  as  a  share 
of  GNP  averaged  6.7  percent.  It  has  slipped 
in  the  1980s,  faUing  to  5.7  percent  of  GNP 
last  year.  Since  our  net  savings  averaged 
only  2.6  percent  of  GNP,  that  means  we  tiad 
to  Iwrrow  from  abroad  to  finance  the  3.1 
percent  gap. 

The  twttom  line  here  is  that,  despite  our 
credit-card  society  and  our  penchant  for 
consumption,  we  as  private  individuals  save 
enough  to  finance  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  America.  The  government's  inabil- 
ity to  reform  the  budget  and  the  thousands 
of  programs  is  the  main  reason  we  are  living 
t>eyond  our  means. 

Don't  blame  the  yuppie  who  drives  the 
BMW.  Blame  Reagan,  Wright.  Byrd,  Dole, 
Domenici.  Rostenkowski,  Bentsen.  Gray, 
Chiles.  Simon.  Dixon,  Gephardt,  Hart, 
Kemp,  Roth  and  their  collection  of  follow- 
ers. It  is  they  who  are  making  the  V£.  more 
and  more  uncompetitive. 
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HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAuroRxiA 
IH  TBI  HOUSK  OP  RCPSXSBHTATtVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Caifoniia.  Mr.  Spetfwr,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  coNeagues  in  introducing 
legisiation  to  revise  ttw  Federal  Insectickto, 
Fungkade,  and  Rodentictoe  Act  [RFRA],  ttw 
statute  wtMch  auttwrizes  ttw  pesticMe  regula- 
tory program  at  ttw  Environmental  Protection 
Agericy  [EPA].  As  chairman  of  ttw  House  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  with  jurisdKtnn  over 
ttiis  statute,  I  wetoome  ttiia  kx^  overdue  effort 
and  pledge  my  energies  to  getting  ttiis  bia  en- 
acted ttiis  year. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  too  painfully 
aware,  we  have  been  unat>ie  to  update  FIFRA 
since  ttw  last  major  amendments  were 
passed  in  1978.  Dur^  ttiat  period  scientific 
advances  and  increased  pubHc  scrutiny  have 
exposed  numerous  stiortcomings  in  ttw  EPA's 
pestickJe  regulatory  program.  And  ttw  predKt- 
able  results  of  regulating  in  ttw  absence  of 
adequate  data  and  resources  have  resulted  in 
numerous  pesticxie  prot}lems  in  ground  water 
and  In  food  safety.  Tomorrow  we  will  see  an- 
ottwr example  of  ttwse  stiortcomings  wtwn 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  releases 
its  study  regarding  pestkade  reskiues  In  food. 

I  have  spent  more  time  ttwn  I  woukj  care  to 
admit  since  1978  working  on  improvements  to 
FIFRA.  As  ctiairman  of  ttiis  sut>committee  in 
ttw  97th  and  98th  Congresses,  I  worked  vrith 
members  of  our  committee  to  get  needed  re- 
forms enacted,  only  to  see  ttwse  efforts  yiekj 
nettling.  During  ttw  99th  Congress,  under  ttw 
atile  leadership  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Bedell,  we  canw  ttw  closest  to  get- 
ting reforms  into  law  wtwn  ttw  House  passed 
a  bill  ttiree  dHferent  times,  twtoe  on  unani- 
mous consent  Ttw  Senate  responded  with  a 
bill  as  well,  but  we  were  unat)le  to  reconcile 
our  differences  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Today  we  are  Introducing  ttw  legislation 
whKh  passed  the  House  on  Octotwr  16,  by 
unanimous  consent,  having  made  ttiree  signifi- 
cant changes  to  that  bill.  We  have  deleted  ttw 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  farmer  liability 
changes,  changes  to  the  process  of  setting 
pestickte  reskjue  tolerances  on  food,  and 
making  changes  to  patent  ti-eatment  of  pesti- 
ctoes.  Ttwse  are  ttiree  provistons  wtiich  fall  all 
or  in  part  outskle  of  FIFRA  and  vraukJ  result  in 
joint  referral  of  ttw  bW.  If  and  wtwn  ttwse 
amendments  are  added  to  ttw  txll  in  commit- 
tee, it  is  our  intention  to  willingly  cooperate 
witti  the  ottwr  committees  of  jurisdiction  for 
subsequent  examinatk>n  of  ttwse  matters. 

There  are  some  who  will  ot>ject  to  ttiis  legis- 
latkxi  twing  introduced  in  Its  present  form. 
Some  groups  feel  ttiat  ttiis  legislation  does  not 
meet  ttw  requirements  of  ttwir  constituencies 
and  stwukj  tw  strengttwned  in  one  form  or 
anottwr.  Many  ottwr  groups  wtw  were  full  par- 
ticipants in  ttw  process  which  resulted  in  ttw 
bill  last  year  have  reservations  atxxjt  a  proc- 
ess wtich  starts  with  wtiat,  for  ttwm,  was  ttwir 
twttom  lirw  in  negotiations.  I  share  ttw  views 
of  some  of  ttwse  groups  and  feel  that  the  bill 
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But  I  «n  Mm\  by  an  ovwridng  concern 
ttot  If  w*  do  not  fix  the  pesticide  regulatory 
ptoi^wn  soon.  MwHtoloolate.  ItwiMtetoo 
Ma  Ibr  a  raHonai  Fwlaral  rsgulalory  program 
aa  Ito  State  go^anmanta  W  the  void  wWch  an 
inadequate  Federal  syalem  leaves.  It  wW  to 
too  Icle  hx  thoee  nnl  residents  and  urt>an 
consumers  »«(»  may  to  unnecessarity  ex- 
poeed  to  pesticide  contamination  wNle  our 
currant  progrHn  proceeds  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
raview  peelicidee  wtd  pesticide  resickw  tder- 
Moee.  And.  it  may  to  too  Ma  for  an  orderly 
praoees  of  igriouMurai  productton  as  fanner 
«id  proceesor  decisions  are  Increasingly 
driven  by  tto  day's  pesticide  emergency  re- 
ported by  tto  newspapers. 

On  Aprl  8.  1967.  tto  Deportment  Oper- 
ations. Reeeercf).  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
[DORFA]  SubcommHtoe.  wtiicti  I  chair,  heard 
from  tto  head  of  EPA's  pesticide  regulatory 
proywn.  Or.  John  l«oore.  At  tto  end  of  that 
hevtng  K  was  apparent  that  we  could  not  just 
continue  as  we  have  since  1978.  EPA  does 
not  have  tto  resources  to  assure  tto  public 
that  tto  maiority  of  pesticides  currently  In  use 
we  safe.  They  do  not  even  have  tto  re- 
souroes  to  complete  this  \aak  until  well  into 
tto  next  century.  And.  even  If  they  had  tto  re- 
sources, their  statutory  authority  to  act  is  so 
convoluted  that  A  now  threatens  rather  than 
protects  pubic  health  and  safety. 

H  we  we  to  put  this  dMficult  era  behind  us. 
we  must  act  now.  I  hope  that  alt  of  my  col- 
leegues  wfl  see  tto  need  to  move  rapidly  and 
wW  see  tto  need  to  exercise  restraint  in  pur- 
sut  of  tto  overriding  goal  of  getting  needed 
citariges  enacted. 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1987 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joined 
today  by  Messrs.  MAOtGAN,  Brown  of  CaNfbr- 
nia,  Roberts.  Guckman.  Stenholm,  Rose, 
COELHO.  Panetta.  Staggers,  Gunderson, 
and  MORRISON  of  Washington,  in  introducing 
tto  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentidde  Act  Amendments  of  1987.  This  bill, 
with  some  important  changes  ttot  I  will  ex- 
plain, is  virtually  identicai  to  legislation  ttot 
last  year  passed  tto  House  by  overwhelming 
margirw  on  three  separate  occasions.  Tto 

CONGRESSJONAL     RECORD     Of     OCtObor     18, 

1986,  page  E3781,  provides  a  description  of 
tto  House  amendment  to  tto  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2482. 

Tto  bin  approved  by  tto  House  in  tto  99th 
Congress  was  tto  product  of  many  montto  of 
negotiation  and  corrvromise.  As  such,  it  rep- 
resented a  delicate  consensus  among  tto 
many  parties  wto  tove  an  interest  in  pesticide 
legislation.  Ttot  bill  enjoyed  tto  support  of 
some  92  agricultural  chemical  manufacturers, 
41  errvironmental,  consumer,  and  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  tto  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Tto  measure  also  included  certain  agree- 
ments reached  between  tto  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  other  House  committees  ttot 
nraintain  an  interest  in  this  important  envirorv 
mental  legislation.  Those  agreements  were  re- 
flected in  tto  bill's  provisions  regarding  patent 
term  restoration  for  pesticide  products,  toler- 
ances for  pesticide  residues  in  food,  and 
farmer  liability  for  pesticide  use. 


May  19, 1987 

It  is  these  proMtont  affecting  othw  commit- 
tees that,  for  purposes  of  introducing  a  bH 

only,  have  been  removed  from  tto  legislalion 
and  temporarily  set  aside.  As  tto  Committee 
on  Agriculture  proceeds  to  considw  tto  bM.  it 
is  my  intention  to  reaffinn  last  year's  agree- 
ments with  tto  other  committees  on  ttiese 
issues  and  reincorporate  these  provisions  in 
tto  bHI  once  again  so  that  we  may  considw  a 
comprehensive  byi  ttot  resembles,  as  dosely 
as  poesibte.  tto  measure  approved  by  tto 
House  in  tto  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Speakw.  I  strongly  believe  ttot  tto  fail- 
ure of  tto  Congress  to  pass  a  FIFRA  bill  in 
tto  99th  Congress  was  tto  result  not  of  tto 
intractable  nature  of  pestickto  legisiatton,  but 
rattier  of  tto  fact  ttot  time  dkJ  not  altow  for 
final  resolutton  of  tto  few  remaining  dHfer- 
ences  totween  versions  of  tto  measure 
passed  separately  by  tto  House  and  Senate. 

In  fact,  last  year  tto  House  successfully  ad- 
dressed and  resolved  a  host  of  issues  associ- 
ated with  tto  subject  of  pestKides,  and  came 
to  agreement  on  ttiose  issues.  Following  ap- 
proval in  tto  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  a 
vote  of  42-1,  tto  House  first  passed  a  com- 
promise FIFRA  bill  on  September  19  by  a  vote 
of  329  to  4,  and  later  approved  two  very  simi- 
lar versions  of  ttot  measure  by  a  voice  vote. 
However,  tto  press  of  legislative  business  in 
those  final  days  of  tto  last  Congress  did  not 
altow  sufficient  time  to  resolve  our  differences 
with  tto  other  body  in  conference. 

I  am  confkjent,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttot  with  an 
early  start  in  this  Corigress— and  buikJing 
upon  tto  sut>stantial  progress  we  made  last 
year— we  can  secure  enactment  of  a  compre- 
tonsive  FIFRA  bill  tofore  tto  end  of  this  first 
sesston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
lend  tt)eir  support  to  this  effort  to  ensure  tto 
safety  and  availability  of  pestKkle  products. 


May  SO,  1987 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ffWnegday,  May  20, 1987 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Malcolm  Cohen.  Temple  B'nai 
Israel,  Dale  City,  CA.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

O  Lord,  the  one  O-d  of  our  world 
and  all  worlds,  we  acknowledge  Thee 
as  the  Architect.  Creator,  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  We  fervently  implore 
Thee  to  endow  all  of  us  who  are  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  and  all  others  in 
high  places  with  sound  wisdom  to  de- 
liberate, legislate,  and  implement  the 
mandates  of  our  Government  for  the 
goodof  alL 

May  the  words  we  utter  here  pulsate 
from  this  great  Capitol,  the  heart  and 
symbol  of  our  great  Nation.  As  we  ob- 
serve this  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  this  year,  let  us 
be  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  inspired 
by  its  words.  We  fervently  pray  also 
for  peace  and  Justice  throughout  our 
world.  Bless  us  and  our  loved  ones 
with  life  and  health.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

B4r.  CODRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Joiu-nal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  287,  nays 
103,  not  voting  42.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  134] 
YEAS-287 


Ackennan 

Bates 

Boucher 

AkAka 

BeUenson 

Boxer 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Brennan 

Anderson 

Bereuter 

Brooks 

Andrews 

Bennan 

Broomfield 

AnUiony 

BevUl 

Brown  (CA) 

Aqtin 

BiacKl 

Brown  (CO) 

AUlns 

BUbray 

Bryant 

AuColn 

Boner  (TN) 

Bustamante 

Baker 

Senior  (MI) 

Byron 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Callahan 

BarUett 

Boiskl 

Campbell 

Bateman 

Boaco 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOana 

DeFaaio 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymiOly 

Early 

Eckait 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FuceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Pelchan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Frank 

R^wt 

(3aydo6 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oonzalez 

(3ordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houshton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 


Johnson  (SD> 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontc 

KanjonU 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecdca 

Kolter 

Kootmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

UpiOBki 

Uvingston 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Iitanton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaxzoU 

McCloskey 

McC^irdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 


Rahall 

Raogel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlehardaan 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoUnaon 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaccs 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (n.) 


Armey 


Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

BiliraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Buechner 

Running 

Burton 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

OoughUn 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DavlKn.) 

Del^y 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Dreier 

Dytoa 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

GaUegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 


NAYS— 103 

OoodUng 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hactert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

I^tU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewta(PL) 

LlghUoot 

Lott 

liowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McGrath 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

M(x>rhead 


mdMO 

Packard 

PaiTts 

Pashayan 

Penny 

QuHlen 

Ridge 

Roeen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Slkorskl 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vueanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wolf 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING-42 


Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bruce 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

C(X>per 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Derri(^ 

DingeU 


Dixon 

Duncan 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Gray  (PA) 

Hyde 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Konnyu 

Leatb(TX) 

Lent 


Mack 

Neal 

Pepper 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roemer 

SUttery 

Stokes 

VanderJagt 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wilson 


D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  today.  Wednesday, 
May  20.  1987.  while  the  House  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
by  the  other  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moakley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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a  loas 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


UMI 


(Mr.  MICHEL  Mked  and  was  given 
penntekm  to  addren  the  Hotiae  for  1 
minute.)    

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  I^^eaker,  If  I  nuy 
have  the  attention  of  the  dlstin- 
guiahed  maiorlty  leader.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  that  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  most  knowledgeable  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  as  to  how  the 
program  will  imfold  for  the  balance  of 
this  week,  and  then  beyond  that,  I 
think  we  need  to  alert  the  member- 
ship of  there  being  votes  following 
this  Memorial  Day  recess,  because 
there  have  been  rumors  afloat  that  ac- 
tually there  would  be  no  session  per- 
haps on  the  following  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
those  rumors  to  rest. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  we  will  complete  the 
Depsjrtment  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  today  and  then  take  up  both  the 
rule  and  general  debate  on  HJl.  5,  the 
Elemmtary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  an 
early  adjournment  this  evening.  Those 
who  wish  to  participate  fully  in  the 
debate  on  the  education  bill,  of  course, 
may  do  so.  However,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  this  afternoon  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill,  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  expected  today. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
am.  and  wHl  consider  amendments  to 
the  Elonentary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  After  the  completion  of  that 
bdl.  we  will  then  adjourn  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess. 

Let  me  also  say  with  the  greatest 
emphasiB  that  the  House  will  conclude 
the  Memorial  Day  recess  and  meet  at 
noon  on  Wednesday  next.  We  will  not 
be  out  of  session;  we  will  be  in  session 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
there  will  be  votes  on  those  days. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire, is  there  a  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  that  possibili- 
ty. In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  we  wUl  have  a  special  Sus- 
pension Calendar  on  Wednesday, 
unanimous  consent  having  previously 
been  given  for  that  purpose. 

There  will  be  seven  suspension  bills 
under  consideration,  and  as  many 
votes  as  are  ordered  on  those  seven 
suqiensions  wUl  be  taken  after  the 
deAite  on  all  the  suspensions  on 
Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  we  will  consider  Hit. 
1451.  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1987.  under  an  open  rule.  1 


hour  of  debate  and  H.R.  1039.  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act.  imder  an 
open  rule  with  2  hoiurs  of  debate. 

The  suspensions  we  will  consider  next 
Wednesday  are  as  follows: 

HJl.  1205,  to  release  reversionary  in- 
terest in  certain  lands  In  Putnam 
County,  PL; 

H.R.  1004.  to  convey  certain  national 
forest  system  lands  to  Unicoi  County, 
TN: 

H.R.  1659,  VA  State  Home  Program 
amendments: 

HJl.  2166,  Small  Business  Act 
amendments; 

HJl.  1162.  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  decide 
multiple  appeals  of  an  agency  order: 

HJl.  1939,  to  provide  for  continuing 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in 
appropriate  units  of  the  National  Park 
System:  and 

B.JL.  900.  West  Virginia  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
propound  one  more  question,  do  I 
assume  from  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader's  response  that  that  suspen- 
sion list  then  is  complete,  with  the 
bills  that  the  gentleman  enumerated? 

Bdr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  we  will  not  add 
more  than  one  or  two  to  this  list. 

Mr.  BaCHEL.  And  then  the  inevita- 
ble question  comes:  If  we  are  meeting 
on  Wednesday  and  Thiu^day,  what 
does  the  gentleman's  crystal  ball  look 
like  for  that  following  Friday? 

Mr.  POLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
not  meet  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULP 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
flags  are  fljring  at  half  mast  and  as  all 
Americans  mourn  37  brave  yoimg  sail- 
ors who  died  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  seri- 
ous policy  questions  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon. Let  me  Just  mention  two. 

While  Japan  is  getting  70  percent  of 
its  petroleiun  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  while  Western  Europe  is  getting 
50  percent  of  its  petroleum  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  get  only  7  percent. 
But  it  is  the  American  Navy  which  is 
unilaterally  expected  to  ensiuv  the 
safety  of  the  sealanes  in  the  gulf. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  move  to  create  a  multi- 
lateral force  involving  all  nations 
which  are  interested  in  the  supply  of 
oil  from  the  gulf? 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Ameri- 
can-supplied AWACS  aircraft  is  pro- 
tecting Saudi  Arabia,  two  Saudi  F-15's 
refused  to  cooperate  with  us  in  forcing 
down  the  Iraqi  aircraft  which  fired  on 
a  United  States  naval  vessel  and  killed 
37  yoimg  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
to  use  this  aircraft  for  our  benefit  as 


weU.  this  was  the  time.  The  Saudis 
faUed  the  test. 

I  hope  that  this  Ck>ngre88  will  con- 
sider carefully  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministrations to  supply  Saudi  Arabia 
with  more  F-15's. 


LET'S  CONTINUE  TO  WATCH 
IRAN'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
BAHA'IS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTEai.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  100.000  members  of  the 
American  Baha'i  community,  com- 
memorated the  proclamation  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  in  1863. 

As  the  largest  religious  minority 
group  in  Iran,  Baha'is  under  the  Kho- 
menia  regime  are  denied  the  right  to 
practice  their  faith  and  are  savagely 
persecuted  and  pressured  to  recant.  In 
1983  more  than  100  Baha'is— including 
women  and  even  teenage  girls— were 
executed.  Congress  adopted  resolu- 
tions highlighting  their  plight  in  1982 
and  1984,  and  more  than  150  members 
signed  a  special  appeal  in  1985. 

Some  people  discount  these  resolu- 
tions and  appeals,  saying  that  the  Ira- 
nian Government  doesn't  care  about 
outside  opinion.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Iranian 
regime  does  listen. 

With  the  pressure  of  the  United 
States  and  world  opinion,  only  six 
Baha'is  were  executed  in  1985.  and 
only  three  in  1986.  Our  efforts  must 
continue  to  help  protect  the  Baha'is. 
who  still  suffer  solely  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  rest  until 
there  is  an  end  to  the  executions,  and 
the  persecution.  Our  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'is  is  all  that  stands 
between  them  and  the  barbarism  of 
their  countrymen. 


SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  today  this  body  will  consider 
H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act. 
As  a  former  educator,  I  urge  aU  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  reauthorizing  leg- 
islation. Hanging  in  the  balance  are  14 
crucial  elementary  education  pro- 
grams such  as  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

That  is  a  program  which  assists  low- 
achieving  students  in  poor  areas  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  elementary  educa- 
tion. By  voting  for  this  omnibus  bill, 
you  will  be  helping  to  give  these  stu- 
dents an  even  start  in  education,  and  a 
fair  chance  of  success  in  life. 


You  should  also  vote  for  this  bUl  if 
you  support  making  America  competi- 
tive in  the  International  marketplace 
for  contained  in  HR.  5  is  a  $400  mil- 
lion authorization  that  will  help  our 
students  acquire  the  math  and  science 
skills  that  are  critical  to  success  in  our 
technological  age. 

My  only  reservation  about  this  legis- 
lation has  to  do  with  the  compromise 
on  bilingual  education.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  by 
targeting  75  percent  of  above  fiscal 
year  1987  increases  in  appropriations 
for  programs  using  the  immersion 
method. 

But  even  given  that  reservation,  I 
still  believe  that  overall  H.R.  5  is  a 
good  bill  that  I  am  proud  to  have  co- 
sponsored.  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 


NA-nONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  celebrate  National  Tourism 
Week.  And  in  so  doing  we  acknowledge 
and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  im- 
.portant  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
one  of  our  major  successful  exports— 
ourselves  and  our  country. 

The  toiuism  figures  are  impressive. 
The  tourism  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  directly  employs  5.9  million 
people  and  accounts  for  a  total  of  $59 
billion  in  wages  and  salaries  annually; 
$260  billion  was  spent  on  travel  and 
tourism  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  home 
of  unparalleled  beauty  and  grandeur, 
travel  and  tourism  is  the  single  largest 
employer  with  42,000  employees.  Over 
$4.7  billion  is  spent  on  travel  and  toiu*- 
ism  in  Colorado  annually,  with  tour- 
ists spending  an  estimated  $13  million 
per  day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  together 
in  saluting  National  Tourism  Week 
and  Join  in  saluting  what  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  to  offer  of  ourselves  to  the 
world. 


THE  MISERY  CAUSED  BY  BAD 
CROWNS  AND  BAD  SHILLINGS 
RIVALS  THE  MISERY  CAUSED 
BY  BAD  KINGS,  BAD  PARLIA- 
MENTS, AND  BAD  JUDGES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ills  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  quotation  is  from  the 
late  American  monetary  scientist, 
Eagin  Groseclose: 

No  corruption  Is  more  destructive  of 
present  day  civilization  than  that  of  money, 
for  Its  infection  spreads  through  society, 
breeding  social  and  political  unrest,  disincli- 
nation for  honest  labor  in  favor  of  the  quick 


gain  at  the  gaming  table  or  the  stock 
market,  impoverishment  of  the  thrifty 
through  the  decay  of  values,  and  the  collat- 
eral evil  of  hedonism,  sloth,  violence,  sexual 
permissiveness.  Macaulay's  comment  is  as 
apt  today  as  when  written:  "It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  miseries  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  is  a 
quarter  century  of  bad  kings,  bad  ministers, 
bad  parliaments,  and  bad  Judges  was  equal 
to  the  misery  caused  by  bad  crowns  and  bad 
shillings."  (History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  II,  vol.  V,  pp.  6«-«7.) 

The  U.S.  today— and  not  the  n.S.  alone 
but  the  world  economy  that  has  embraced 
Western  monetary  sophistries — wallows  in  a 
mire  of  currency  depreciation  for  which  no 
savant,  no  statesman  has  offered  more  than 
a  cotton  string  to  grasp  for  towage.  Econo- 
mists sit  on  the  edge  of  morass  and  argue 
questions  whether  the  "money  supply"  be 
tills  or  that,  whether  controlled  by  the  dis- 
count rate  or  the  Federal  funds  rate,  or 
some  other  l>arometer.  But  untU  the  real 
corruption  is  squarely  faced— that  there  is 
not  integrity  in  the  monetary  system,  and 
no  confidence  in  the  money,  so  long  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  issue  are  at  the 
ci4>rice  of  political  power— until  a  complete 
reform  is  achieved,  economic  convulsions 
and  erratic  marlLets  will  persist.  (View- 
points, July  1980.) 
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SALE  OP  P-15'S  TO  IRAN 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  wants  to  sell  F-15's  to  the 
Saudis.  We  are  not  surprised.  The 
Saudis  happen  to  help  the  Contras. 

The  problem  is  that  this  policy 
threatens  oiu*  ally  Israel,  a  free  nation 
surrounded  by  monarchs  and  dictator- 
ships. 

Has  the  President  lost  his  senses? 
After  the  Stark  was  hit,  our  command- 
er asked  two  Saudi  Jets  to  intercept 
the  Iraqi  craft.  They  said,  no  way. 
Jose,  are  you  serious? 

Let  us  review  these  policies.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  year  asked  countries 
not  to  sell  to  Iran.  Then  President 
Reagan  sold  weapons  to  Iran.  China 
then  sold  missiles  to  Iran. 

The  President  now  says  China 
should  not  sell  to  Iran.  They  are  going 
to  destabilize  the  world. 

I  say  today  that  President  Reagan  is 
destabilizing  the  free  world.  He  should 
come  clean  on  Iran,  or  the  President 
should  resign,  and  Congress  should 
start  pushing  him  on  it. 


RECOGNIZING  OUR  ENEMIES 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois,  lix.  Speaker. 
I  rose  yesterday  to  address  the  House 
on  a  matter  of  some  importance,  to 
congratulate  the  Washington  Post  for 
its  article  on  the  oppression  and  black- 
mall,  extortion,  and  torture  going  on 


by  the  dnnmunist  govemmattt  In  Ma- 
nagua. Nicaragua. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  I  ar- 
rived here  from  M^nf^p^n  last  Sunday 
night,  and  I  took  a  picture. 

I  wish  you  could  all  see  it.  and  I  am 
going  to  show  it  to  the  Monbera.  I 
took  this  picture  which  is  an  arrest  of- 
fense in  Managua.  Elad  I  been  caught 
with  the  camera  taking  this  picture,  I 
would  have  been  arrested  by  Tomas 
Borge,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
who  presides  over  the  oppression, 
blackmail,  extortion,  and  torture  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  in  Managua, 

Underneath  this  picture,  it  says 
"Minister  of  the  Interior.  Tomas 
Borge." 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
terior Building.  The  inscription  under 
that  is  "Guardian  of  the  Happiness  of 
the  People." 

If  that  is  not  Orwelllan.  I  do  not 
know  what  is,  the  biggest  misnomer  in 
the  world. 

This  afternoon,  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  Davis 
amendment  to  break  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  government 
In  Managua  and  recognize  that  that 
Commimist  expansionist  government 
in  Central  America  is  our  enemy. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
mayed at  the  decision  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  end  its  3  year  investiga- 
tion of  General  Dsmamics.  Justice  De- 
partment officials  said  they  lacked  an 
identifiable  victim  in  the  case  because 
the  Navy  acqulseced  in  General  Dy- 
namics action. 

I  find  this  rationale  appalling.  First, 
isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  represent  the  American  public 
who  was  the  real  victim  in  this  $639 
million  bailout? 

Second,  I  think  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
this  body  to  examine  more  closely  the 
Navy's  role  here.  General  Dynamics 
was  suspended  twice  for  defrauding 
the  Government,  but  the  Navy  al- 
lowed General  Dynamics  to  resume 
doing  business  under  agreement  that 
immunized  the  company  against  fur- 
ther suspensions  even  if  new  examples 
of  misconduct  were  discovered!  I  trust 
the  appropriate  committees  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  real 
losers  in  this  case  are  the  taxpayers. 
No  one  represented  them,  not  the 
Navy,  not  the  Justice  Department. 
They  both  lacked  the  will  to  aggres- 
sively champion  the  taxpayer's  inter- 
ests and  go  after  contractors. 

I  call  on  the  Attorney  General  to 
fully  explain  his  actions  and  to  turn 
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tmt  to  Senmton  Obabslkt  and  Phox- 
mas  the  fuU  record  of  the  case  that 
ttiey  have  requested. 


INVEST  IN  OUR  EDUCATORS 

(Mr.  SHAW  uked  and  was  given  per- 
minion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarki.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sun 
Belt  and  In  other  areas  of  our  Nation, 
we  are  on  the  horiaon  of  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers.  We  cannot  stand 
by  and  watch  the  current  trend  of  de- 
voted young  teachers  being  forced  to 
leave  the  classroom  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  stay.  Cities  across  the 
country  are  providing  incentives  to  at- 
tract new  teachers  recognizing  the  im- 
pending critical  shortage. 

That's  why  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  wiU  encourage  stu- 
dents to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
tf^^tiing  profession.  Blany  potential 
teachers  feel  comi>eIled  to  pursue 
other  occupations  with  greater  finan- 
cial incentives  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  repay  their  Federal  stu- 
dent loans.  My  bill  will  provide  a  con- 
tinuing financial  incentive  for  stu- 
dents to  commit  themselves  to  the 
challenges  of  teaching,  by  offering 
them  a  q>edal  Interest  rate  on  their 
student  loans. 

We  must  invest  in  those  who  will 
educate  our  people.  We  must  invest  in 
those  who  wiU  instill  in  our  people  the 
national  values  necessary  for  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  country.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  worthy  invest- 
ment in  our  country's  future. 


Defense  bill  dealing  with  how  many 
tAfiku  or  missiles  we  will  buy,  yet 
hardly  a  single  amendment  that  would 
improve  the  way  we  train  or  recruit 
our  forces. 

This  week  we  will  vote  to  buy  more 
P-15's.  more  M-1  tanks,  more  cruise 
missiles,  more  battleships,  but  not 
more  protection. 

In  this  game,  the  guy  with  the  most 
tojra  does  not  necessarily  win.  Let  that 
be  the  sad  lesson  of  the  Stark. 


QUiSTIONS  IN  WAKE  OF 
TRAGEDY  ON  UJ5.S.  "STARK" 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  questions  today  that  are 
emerging  in  the  wake  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Stark.  A  multimillion-dollar 
frigate  was  destroyed  by  a  small  mis- 
sile fired  by  an  air  force  not  known  for 
its  skill  or  ite  valor. 

Will  the  huge  defense  bill  we  will 
vote  on  today  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening in  the  future? 

Will  the  mammoth  Reagan  buildup 
prevent  these  kinds  of  things  from  oc- 
curring in  the  future? 

The  answer  to  both  questions,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  is  no.  All  the  billion- 
dollar  sophisticated  systems  in  the 
world  cannot  make  up  for  himian 
Judgmoit  and  expert  training. 

In  recent  years  our  attitude  has 
become  "the  kid  with  the  most  toys 
wins."  So  we  keep  buying  more  and 
more  toys,  many  of  them  no  more 
than  sitting  ducks. 

For  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  seen 
over  a  hundred  amendments  to  the 


A  POISONOUS  LEGACry  OF 

NUCLEAR  WASTE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiiLS.) 

B4r.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  40 
years,  nuclear  wastes,  stored  at  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation,  have 
spread  a  poisonous  legacy  on  the  land- 
scape of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These 
wastes  have  leached  Into  the  soil, 
fouled  the  ground  water  and  threat- 
ened the  Colmnbia  River  with  lethal 
toxicity. 

Yesterday,  the  voters  in  Oregon  put 
the  Department  of  Eiiergy  on  notice 
that  they're  not  going  to  take  it  any- 
more. 

By  a  3-to-l  margin.  Oregon  voters 
said,  with  undeniable  clarity,  that 
DOE'S  selection  of  the  Hanford  Nucle- 
ar Reservation  as  a  leading  site  for  the 
permanent  nuclear  waste  dump  violat- 
ed the  intent  and  mandate  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act. 

By  a  3-to-l  margin.  Oregon  voters 
said,  with  uiunistakable  clarity,  that 
Oregon  must  be  designated  an  affect- 
ed State,  and  given  an  official  role  in 
the  process,  since  a  Hanford  dimip 
would  directly  threaten  the  health 
and  safety  of  over  2V^  million  Oregoni- 
ans. 

And  by  a  3-to-l  margin,  the  voters  of 
Oregon,  without  any  ambiguity  what- 
soever, directed  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation  to  oppose  a  policy 
that  calls  for  shipping  177.000  truck- 
loads  of  nuclear  wastes  across  the 
Northwest,  for  dumping  77,000  tons  of 
radioactive  wastes  at  Hanford.  and  for 
putting  politics  ahead  of  scientific 
merit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago,  voters  in 
Washington  State  also  opposed  the 
Hanford  diunp,  by  similar  margins.  It's 
now  time  to  get  the  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram back  on  the  merits  or  else  stop  it 
in  its  tracks. 


onautics  and  Space  Administration, 
conducted  the  first  flight  test  of  the 
propf  an.  This  test  was  an  outstanding 
success  and  is  a  major  milestone  in 
aviation  propulsion  history. 

The  propfan  is  a  revolutionary  tyi>e 
of  propeller.  It  has  the  potential  for 
reducing  fuel  consumpton  by  50  per- 
cent or  more,  while  allowing  planes  to 
travel  at  today's  Jet  speed  and  comfort 
levels. 

The  propfan  has  both  commercial 
and  military  applications.  Reducing 
fuel  consumption  allows  heavier  loads 
to  be  carried  and  range  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  propfan  also  has  the  po- 
tential for  improving  short  takeoff 
and  landing  characteristics. 

There  are  many  individuals  in  the 
commimity  of  Marietta  who  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  propfan. 
The  propfan  program  manager.  Wil- 
liam E.  Amdt.  and  the  chief  engineer- 
ing test  pilot.  Prank  Hadden.  are  to  be 
commended  along  with  all  the  many 
individuals  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  successful  completion  of 
this  innovative  and  revolutionary  pro- 
pulsion system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  aviators  are  con- 
vinced the  development  of  the  propfan 
is  as  important  to  aviation  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Jet  engine.  The 
maiden  flight  of  the  propfan  is  a  mon- 
vmiental  step  into  the  future  of  air- 
craft propulsion. 


PROPFAN  FLIGHT 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  Marietta.  GA.  aviation  history 
was  made.  The  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.. 
in  combination  with  the  National  Aer- 


CONGRESS  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  constituents  watch  closely  what 
occiu^  on  Capitol  Hill  today  they 
might  end  up  thoroughly  confused. 
The  Hoxise  of  Representatives  wiU 
spend  the  better  part  of  the  day  debat- 
ing a  series  of  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  on  Central 
America.  We  will  hear  Members  loyal 
to  the  President  stand  up  and  say  that 
Congress  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  when  it  comes  to  Nicaragua. 

Yet  as  we  engage  In  tills  debate,  the 
Iran-Contra  hearings  continue  and  dis- 
close daily  that  this  administration  ig- 
nores Congress  in  developing  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  When  congres- 
sional funds  have  been  cutoff,  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  a  private  net- 
work of  fat-cat  patriots,  and  rewards 
them  with  special  visits  to  the  Oval 
Office.  When  our  governmental  assist- 
ance is  limited  in  scope,  the  adminis- 
tration twists  the  arms  of  our  allies, 
otherwise  known  as  countries  1.  2.  3. 
and  4.  to  keep  the  Contra  coffers  full. 
And  when  all  else  fails,  the  adminis- 
tration  parades  officials  before   our 


committees  to  misrepresent  their  ac- 
tivities. 

A  cynic  might  conclude  that  we  are 
wasting  oiu*  time  here  in  Congress  pre- 
tending that  we  have  any  constitution- 
al authority  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
policy,  but  those  observers  and  the 
President's  loyalists  forget  one  basic 
fact:  Congress  does  speak  for  the 
American  people  on  this  issue,  and  by 
overwhelming  majorities  they  con- 
demn President  Reagan's  failed  policy 
in  Central  America. 


WORLD'S  LONGEST  BREAKFAST 
TABLE— A  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Battle  Oeek,  MI,  has  for  many 
years  lieen  the  location  of  the  world's 
longest  breakfast  table.  Thousands  of 
happy  Battle  Creekers  gather  annual- 
ly to  eat  together  and  celebrate  the 
augiist  institution  of  breakfast.  This  is 
because  Battle  Creek  is  the  home  of 
the  world's  most  wonderful  breakfast 
cereals.  As  my  noted  constituent  Tony 
the  Tiger  says,  "they're  g-r-e-e-a-t!" 

Thus,  you  can  imagine  the  mortifica- 
tion that  I  and  all  Battle  Creekers  felt 
on  reading  the  news  that  on  May  17, 
some  27,067  residents  of  Springfield. 
MA— a  town  famous  for  basketball- 
breakfasted  together  and  ostensibly 
broke  Battle  Oeek's  breakfast  record. 
Were  the  wire  service  stories  correct? 
If  so,  what  to  do?  Well.  Michiganders 
are  of  sturdy  stock.  We  shall  meet  the 
Springfield  challenge. 

On  June  6,  Battle  Creekers  will  be 
getting  together  once  again  for  break- 
fast. I  am  confident  that  we  shall  re- 
claim from  Springfield  the  title  that  is 
properly  ours.  Thus,  I  want  to  lay 
down  a  challenge  to  Congressman 
Edward  Boland,  the  distinguished 
Member  who  represents  Springfield.  I 
want  to  suggest  that  if  Springfield  re- 
tains the  record  for  the  most  people  at 
breakfast,  I  will  personally  present 
Congressman  Boland  with  10  boxes  of 
the  Battle  Creek  cereal  of  his  choice. 
But  if  Battle  Creek  reclaims  the  title, 
he  should  present  me  with  a  fully  in- 
flated basketball  purchased  in  Spring- 
field. 

May  the  best  town  win! 


ISSUES  RAISED  BY  EVENTS  IN 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  conversation,  a  lot  of 
words,  about  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Many  of  them  relate  very  much 
to  the  responsibilities  that  I  have  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sea 


Power.  Several  I  would  like  to  address 
very  briefly. 

One  is  international  cooperation. 
Obviously,  that  should  be  stepped  up. 
not  only  in  that  area  but  also  in  the 
northern  Pacific,  where  the  Japanese 
could  help  us  considerably. 

Second,  there  needs  to  he  some 
thought  given  to  the  procedures  of  re- 
sponse to  threats. 

Third,  since  it  has  been  addressed 
here  before  today,  is  the  question  of 
material  used  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  aluminum.  Some  10  years  ago 
the  Belknap  burned  because  of  the 
aliuninimi  in  it.  At  that  time  we  decid- 
ed not  to  use  aluminum  any  more  than 
we  had  to.  and  we  are  not  using  aliuni- 
num  in  ships  that  are  planned  for  the 
future.  There  are  some  ships,  however, 
already  in  the  fleet,  like  the  Stark,  and 
there  are  a  few  others  that  have  some 
aluminum  on  them.  I  want  to  reassure 
the  American  public  that  this  is  a  type 
of  material  which  we  are  moving  away 
from. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  this  par- 
ticular event,  this  great  tragedy,  will 
be  discussed  and  looked  at  in  our  sea- 
power  hearings  in  the  near  future. 


PRESIDENT  PAILS  TO  LEAD  ON 
TRADE  ISSUE 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proclaimed  this  week 
as  World  Trade  Week.  Many  of  us  wel- 
come the  President's  newfound  inter- 
est in  the  trade  issue.  Unfortunately,  a 
proclamation  won't  stop  the  erosion  of 
America's  defense  industrial  base,  nor 
will  it  restore  our  ability  to  create 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  Jobs  in 
America.  Only  strong,  comprehensive 
trade  legislation  can  help  do  that. 

The  House  has  passed  a  trade  bill 
which  responsibly  addresses  the  com- 
plex trade  crisis  facing  the  Nation. 
Even  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
1.000-page  dociunent,  the  administra- 
tion ran  the  veto  flag  up  the  pole. 
That.  Mr.  President,  was  dead  wrong. 
You  have  failed  to  lead  on  the  most 
critical  economic  issue  confronting  the 
Nation.  The  House  has  filled  the 
vacuum,  and  we're  not  going  to  give  up 
until  we  have  given  America's  workers 
and  employers  a  trade  policy  that  puts 
them  first.  When  the  Job  is  completed, 
then  we  can  celebrate  a  real  World 
Trade  Week. 


OTHER  NATIONS  MUST  LEND  A 
HAND  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  several  speakers  in  the 


well  before  me  today  and  yesterday 
comment  on  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  firing  by  the  Iraqis  on 
our  ship,  the  Stark.  The  question  la- 
Why  are  we  there?  What  purpose  do 
we  serve  in  being  there? 

The  answer  is  that  the  principal 
reason  we  are  there  is  to  keep  the  sea- 
lanes  open  so  that  the  oil  coming  out 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  can  reach  its  desti- 
nation. With  the  war  between  Iraq 
and  Iran  there  has  been  an  attempt  by 
both  countries  to  stiffle  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  oil.  and  the  question  Is 
then.  Who  is  the  prindpai  benefici- 
ary? 

Well,  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the 
oil  coming  out  of  that  part  of  the 
world  is  not  the  United  States,  it  is 
Europe  and  Japan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  it  is  only  common  sense 
that  we  urge  or  insist  that  these  sover- 
eign nations  who  have  great  wealth 
and  are  really  better  off  than  we  are 
participate,  if  only  symbolically,  by 
lending  their  presence  in  that  part  of 
the  world  so  that  it  is  not  always  Just 
the  United  States  standing  out  there 
and  getting  the  lumps,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  criticism  when  in  fact  we  are 
there  for  other  nations,  not  solely  in 
our  self-interest. 


VA,  DOD  MOVING  QUICKLY  TO 
PROVIDE  BENEFITS  TO  FAMI- 
LIES OF  U.S.S.  "STARK"  VIC- 
TIMS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  tell  you 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  assured  me  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  families  of  those  brave 
Navy  persoimel  killed  on  the  UJS.S. 
Stark. 

We  have  an  insurance  program 
under  the  VA  that  is  a  $50,000  group 
life  insurance  policy  for  the  service- 
men. 

The  casualty  reports  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  VA  will  contain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  name  and  address 
of  the  designated  beneficiary  of  each 
servicemen's  $50,000  group  life  insiir- 
ance  policy.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  we  raised  the  benefit  level  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  brave  young  men. 
sailing  in  what  some  consider  to  be 
hostile  waters,  would  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  insurance  t>ene- 
fits.  I  would  think  that  99  percent  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  have  the 
$50,000  coverage. 

The  VA  will  coordinate  its  activities 
with  the  insurance  companies  to  make 
certain  that  the  proceeds  are  paid 
promptly. 
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The  VA  regional  office  in  Florida 
ti«»  aoltned  penonnel  to  the  home 
port  area  of  the  UJELS.  Stark  in  order 
to  contact  the  families  to  offer  assist- 
ance in  securing  other  veterans'  bene- 
fits, such  as  monthy  payments  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tlon.  educational  assistance  for  surviv- 
ing qiouses  and  children,  VA  home 
loans  for  surviving  spouses,  and  medi- 
cal benefits. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
trati<»i  is  on  top  of  this  situation  and 
wfU  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  deliver  timely,  compassion- 
ate service  to  these  families. 


UMI 


D  1105 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLST).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 153  and  rule  XXm.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  fiurther  consideration  of 
the  biU  HA.  1748. 

D  1106 
ni  THS  comciTRE  or  trk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  1748)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  military  fimctions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  de- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
RosmiKOWsla  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAHUCAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
May  19.  1987.  the  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Schroeder.  relating 
to  testing  of  nuclear  arms,  had  been 
dlq^osedof. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  provided  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  May  18  under  para- 
grM>h  8  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160,  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  printed  in  section  1 
of  House  Report  100-84.  relating  to 
Central  America  in  the  following  order 
only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Foley,  which 
is  not  subject  to  amendment  except 
for  the  amendment  printed  on  page  25 
of  section  1  of  House  Report  100-84  by 
Representative  Huhter.  or  his  desig- 
nee: 

(B)  By  Representative  MRATmt; 

(C)  By  Representative  Boxer: 

(D)  By  Representative  Foglietta: 
and 

(E)  By  Representative  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois or  their  designees.  It  is  in  order 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  postpone  recorded  votes. 


if  ordered,  on  any  said  first  degree 
amendment,  and  the  Chair  may 
reduce  to  a  mtnimiim  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
additional  amendments  foUowing  the 
first  vote  in  the  series.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  said  re- 
corded votes,  if  ordered,  until  comple- 
tion of  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Davis 
of  Illinois. 

AMKHSICKirr  OFRXKD  BT  KR.  rOLKT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Folkt:  At  the 
end  of  title  Vin  of  division  A  (page  117, 
after  line  25)  insert  the  following: 

SEC  »lt  UmTATION  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
ARMED  FORCES  INTO  NICARAGUA 
FOR  COMRAT. 

(a)  LnoTATiOH.— Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  Intro- 
ducing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or 
over  Nicaragua  for  combat. 

(b)  Defiihtion  or  Combat.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "combat"  means  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  ExcKPTioNS  TO  LiMTTATioH.— Thls  Sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
or  over  Nicaragua  for  combat  if — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction; or 

(2)  such  introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions:  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for,  the 
United  States  Embassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate,  United  States  Government  per- 
soimel  or  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Existing  Requirkmekts  Preserved.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
requirement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

(e)  Treaty  Adthority  Preserved.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  SUtes  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  is  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  considered  and  adopted  in 
the  past  two  Congresses.  It  provides 
that  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Nicaragiia  for  combat.  As 


used  in  the  amendment  the  term 
"combat"  means  the  introduction  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon  an 
enemy.  The  section  contains  dear  ex- 
ceptions. 

It  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  or  over  Nicaragua  for 
combat  if  the  Congress  has  declared 
war  or  enacted  specific  authorization 
for  such  introduction  or  in  the  case 
where  such  introduction  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions;  or  to 
meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection 
for,  the  United  States  Embassy:  or  to 
meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection 
for  and  evacuation  of  United  States 
Government  personnel  or  United 
States  citizens.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  section  shall 
invalidate  any  requirement  of  Public 
Law  93-148,  the  War  Powers  Act,  or 
any  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  Imown  as  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  receive  the  same  support  it  has 
received  in  previous  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  does  not 
limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
deal  with  emergency  situations,  par- 
ticularly the  kind  that  I  have,  enumer- 
ated. At  the  same  time  the  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  it  is  United 
States  policy,  congressional  policy,  to 
support  the  President's  continued  as- 
sertions that  he  has  no  interest  in  and  . 
does  not  plan  for  the  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Does  any  Member 
desire   to   rise   in   opposition   to   the 
Foley  amendment? 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from     California      [Mr. 
Hunter]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3    minutes    to    the    gentleman   from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger]. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
be  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  15 
years,  my  wife  Donna  and  I  have 
worked  with  our  friends  in  Central 
America  to  help,  where  we  could,  to 
improve  medical  and  emergency  serv- 
ices available  to  the  people  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Hondiu-as.  To 
be  perfectly  fair,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Donna  has  done  a  majority  of  the 


work  in  helping  to  build  hospitals  and 
an  orphanage  and  to  equip  fire  depart- 
ments and  rescue  squads. 

If  you  are  traveling  to  Guatemala 
City  you  may  want  to  stop  by  the 
Donna  Ballenger  Medical  Clinic  which 
is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  my  wife's 
work  to  help  people  in  that  city  fol- 
lowing a  devastating  earthquake. 

During  our  many  visits  to  Central 
America,  Mr.  Chairman,  E>onna  and  I 
have  made  many  friends.  And  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  be  concerned 
about  their  safety  and  welfare. 

During  recent  years,  we  have  ob- 
served these  three  nations  reject  mili- 
tary dictatorships  and  develop  fragile 
democracies.  It  should  be  something 
of  an  embarassment  to  us,  incidental- 
ly, that  these  freely  elected  govern- 
ments were  installed  by  some  80  per- 
cent of  their  eligible  voters. 

Today,  we  are  discussing  military  aid 
to  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  For  7 
years,  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have 
been  waging  a  winning  battle  against 
Communist  insurgents.  Most  of  the 
cost  of  this  fight  has  been  borne  by 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  aslcs 
little  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  wants  our  moral  support  and 
what  cunounts  to  token  financial  as- 
sistance. 

But  what  most  concerns  my  friends 
in  El  Salvador  is  American  indecisive- 
ness  and  what  they  see  as  our  indiffer- 
ence to  their  problems.  They  go  to 
sleep  every  night  fully  aware  that  the 
third  largest  military  machine  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  lurldng  Just 
across  the  border  in  Nicaragua.  While 
we  are  engaged  in  polite  debate  they 
are  facing  the  reality  of  a  possible  lif e- 
and-death  struggle  for  existence. 

Time  and  again  I  have  been  asked: 
Why  doesn't  the  United  States  Con- 
gress remember  what  E3  Salvador  was 
like  before  the  Contras?  Once,  not 
long  ago,  there  were  arms  and  men 
flowing  across  their  borders  from 
Nicaragua.  Because  of  the  presence  of 
the  Contra  movement,  today  El  Salva- 
dor enjoys  a  small  extra  measure  of  se- 
curity because  the  Sandinistas  are 
busy  defending  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  four 
fragile  democracies  in  Central  America 
that  der>end  on  us  for  some  measiu-e  of 
security.  Without  our  aid  to  these  na- 
tions and  the  Contras,  these  people 
face  the  possibility  of  seeing  their 
freely  elected  governments  over- 
thrown and  seized  by  Marxists  dicta- 
torships that  take  their  orders  from 
Cubans,  Bulgarians,  Russians,  and  the 
Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  demonstrate  our  concern  and 
show  our  good  faith  by  supporting  aid 
to  these  people  who  want  most  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  American 
friends. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  Hunter 
amendment. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker 
that  we  should  support  our  friends  in 
Central  America.  Nicaragua,  however, 
is  not  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Nicaragua  is  a  country 
of  about  3  million  people.  It  is  a  nation 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Arium- 
sas,  my  home  State. 

Nicaragua  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
threat  to  possibly  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, or  Costa  Rica.  The  security  of 
those  nations,  of  course,  is  protected 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  which  obligates 
the  United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  nations  if  their  national  security 
is  threatened.  Upon  request  the 
United  States  would  send  American 
troops  to  secure  peace  and  to  restore 
order  in  those  nations. 

The  present  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, one  of  covert  action,  which  is 
to  use  military  force  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government,  is  one  which 
has  been  specifically  rejected  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  which 
policy  is  the  subject  of  hearings  now 
in  progress  by  the  Congress  known  as 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings. 

The  acts  of  the  administration  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government 
constitute  acts  of  war;  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  acts  of 
war  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. A  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress would  make  in  order  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration  which  it 
has  sponsored  over  ttife  last  6  years. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  which  will  ensure  to 
the  American  i>eople  that  our  Consti- 
tution is  upheld  and  that  any  declara- 
tion of  war  be  debated  here  as  such, 
debated  in  the  open,  so  that  Congress 
can  discover  its  merits  or  demerits, 
and  we  can  conduct  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  principles,  precepts 
and  traditions  of  our  own  Nation,  our 
own  Constitution,  and  our  own  laws. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  said  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said, 
"Intelligent,  decent  men"  and  I  will 
degenderize  that  to  say  men  and 
women,  that  "people  can  be  given  the 
same  set  of  facts  and  come  up  with 
honorable  opposing  conclusions." 

Now  I  recall  about  6  years  ago  after 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  I  won  a  battle  to  try  and 
save  the  B-1  bomber,  that  he  wrote  a 
very  thoughtful  article  in  the  New 
Yoi^  Times,  which  said  that  it  is  time 


to  talk  to  Castro.  There  were  some 
very  good  points  made  In  that  editori- 
al. However,  this  article  was  written 
before  the  Marielita  boatlift  when 
(Castro  sent  us  his  rapers  and  killers, 
along  with  95  percent  other  decent 
people  who  he  had  imprisoned  for 
years. 

It  was  also  before  the  stunning,  and 
compelling  book  by  Armando  Valla- 
dares  called  "Against  All  Hope"  came 
out.  where  we  learned  the  absolute 
brutal  filth,  torture,  and  horror  that 
have  gone  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry in  Cuba's  prisons,  their  gulags. 

Now.  there  were  Members  who  got 
up  in  this  body,  good  men  and  women, 
a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  ago  and  said. 
"Castro  is  no  threat.  Why.  Cuba  is 
only  half  the  size  of  California."  That 
would  make  it  a  lot  bigger  than  the 
State  of  Arluuisas.  But  stiU.  what  is  10 
million  people?  Hungary  has  10  mil- 
lion, that  is  no  big  deal. 

Well,  a  year  after  those  speeches 
were  made,  nuclear-tip[>ed  intermedi- 
ate range  ballistic  missiles  were  on 
their  way  to  Cuba.  It  turned  out  that 
Chiba  was  a  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So,  let  me  contradict  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arkansas  and  state 
emphatically  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  he  has  Just  stated  in  this  well. 
Nicaragua,  irrespective  of  its  size,  is  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 
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Nicaragua  is  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Costa 
Rican  President,  Oscar  Arias  told  me 
that  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  1 
year  ago,  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  alone 
with  Just  four  or  five  other  people 
with  the  President  of  Guatemala,  Vin- 
icio  Cerezo  who  said  that  Nicaragua  is 
a  threat  to  the  national  security  of 
Guatemala  and  every  other  nation  in 
that  area. 

Some  of  the  Members  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  right  now  were  with  the 
President  Azcona  of  Honduras  in  his 
home.  Just  a  few  hours  days  ago,  and 
he  said  the  same  thing,  that  Nicaragua 
is  a  threat  to  the  national  secxuity  of 
those  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

You  do  not  have  to  watch  the  hear- 
ings going  on  now  with  the  Joint  com- 
mittee investigation  and  listen  to 
Henry  Hyde  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  other  body,  Mr.  Hatch,  or  this 
young  idealist,  Robert  Owen,  to  realize 
that  people  up  and  down  the  land 
bridge  of  America  are  all  threatened 
by  Nicaragua  and  so  is  our  security. 

I  look  forward  to  a  further  dialog 
with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Hi.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Traticanti. 
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Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chalrmm.  I 
■umwrt  the  Foley  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  Just  go  over  a  few  of  the 
policies  of  the  President  and  try  to 
Ivtng  this  thtag  Into  perspective. 

Orldnally,  the  President  wanted  to 
help  the  Contras  so  they  can  cut  off 
arms  going  to  Communists  In  El  Salva- 
dor. Fnan  there  It  evolved  to  he  later 
wanted  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  hold  free  elections. 

Later  it  evolved  to  where  the  Presi- 
dent admitted,  yes.  he  wants  to  over- 
throw the  Sandlnista  government  for 
the  sake  of  stability  in  the  American 
hemisphere. 

What  is  next,  though.  I  think  is  a 
logical  question,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
F^uxT's  amendment  is  directly  applied 
to  it.  The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  Con- 
tras cannot  overthrow  an  outhouse  in 
Central  America.  They  do  not  even 
control,  after  all  of  these  years,  a  hay- 
ride  in  Central  America.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  Contras  indict  their  own  leaders 
by  saying.  "They  are  so  misdirected 
that  the  Contra  leaders  could  throw 
thaaiselves  at  the  ground  and  miss." 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Owens  testified  that 
ooe  of  the  memos  he  sent  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North  basically  said,  and  I 
quote.  "This  war  has  become  a  business 
for  fw*"y  of  them."  many  of  them 
fw wtttg  the  Contras.  Now  we  find  out 
that  Calero  has  been  earning  about 
$8,000  a  month,  being  paid  by  the  CIA 
and  the  National  Security  CoundL 

He  later  went  on  to  say,  "They," 
mp^nfag  the  Contra  leaders,  "truly  be- 
lieve that  we  will  send  the  Marines." 

Mr.  FoLST's  amendment  gives  the 
Ptesidait  the  leeway,  if  there  is  an 
onergency.  to  send  the  Marines,  but 
one  thing  it  does  not  do,  it  helps  to 
stonuD  out  this  obsession  with  McCar- 
thyism  going  on  at  the  White  House 
to  invade  Central  America. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
freedom,  let  us  say  it.  and  let  us  quit 
messing  around  on  the  floor.  There  is 
no  one  in  this  House  who  wants  to  see 
Communists  in  Central  America  run 
over  this  country.  We  will  not  let  that 
happen. 

Anally.  I  am  very  glad  to  stand  here 
and  support  our  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  and 
stote  this:  America  shovdd  be  working 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  help  resolve  some  peaceful 
settlements  here  in  Central  America. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  every  coimtry 
down  there  looked  like  Nicaragua. 
Today  there  is  one  surrounded  by 
some  democracies. 

I  think  we  can  go  about  this  a  differ- 
ent way.  I  support  the  amendment  and 
ask  everybody  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foixrl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
V/k  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
C^Olfomla  [Mr.  LsooiCAasiifO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 


ment as  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  and  in  suiHwrt  of 
the  Hunter  amendment. 

The  Foley  amendment  is  a  complete- 
ly unwarranted  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Presidency.  It  Is  a 
prohibition  taken  in  Central  America 
that  is  not  imposed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Sandinista  government  in  Nica- 
ragua has  done  nothing  to  demon- 
strate that  it  deserves  a  shield  against 
possible  retaliation  for  aggression 
against  its  neighbors  and  against  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  has  said  repeat- 
edly that  we  would  not  send  combat 
troops  to  Nicaragua.  But  to  withdraw 
that  option  entirely  gives  the  Sandi- 
nistas the  message  that  the  United 
States  wiU  not  protect  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region.  It  will  do  nothing 
to  discourage  the  Sandinistas  from 
continuing  their  armed  subversion  of 
their  neighbors. 

Our  allies  in  the  region  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  negotiating  process  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
Central  America  and  who  are  promot- 
ing the  Arias  peace  initiative  have  not 
even  suggested  the  United  States 
forego  the  option  of  sending  United 
States  troops  to  Central  America. 
They  recognize  as  well  as  we  that  the 
Sandinistas  must  perceive  there  is 
pressure  against  them  to  force  them  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
region. 

On  my  last  trip  to  El  Salvador  I  was 
asked  many  times  "Is  this  going  to  be 
another  Bay  of  Pigs?" 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Hunter  amendment. 

B4r.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
H4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
who  spoke  talked  about  the  Member 
who  had  just  returned  from  Nicaragua 
and  from  Honduras,  and  that  was  me. 
I  spoke  to  President  Azcona.  who  is 
the  second  President  to  take  office 
without  a  junta,  and  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  in  Hon- 
duras, there  is  a  great  threat. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  democracies  in  Central 
America  are  a  result  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  have  all  been  relatively 
created  within  the  last  6  years. 

I  would  also  tell  you  that  I  could 
support  the  Foley  amendment,  frank- 
ly, because  I  think  the  marines  are 
going  to  go  in  under  one  of  his  exemp- 
tions anyway  when  the  embassy  in 
Managua  Is  taken,  and  it  will  be  taken, 
Mr.  Foley,  and  the  marines  will  have 
to  go  in  under  that  basis. 

But  the  option  to  that  is  very  simple, 
we  will  break  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Managua  and  support  the  Con- 
tras because  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  wrong*,  they  not  only  can  win. 


they  are  beginning  to  win.  They  have 
shot  down  four  Soviet  helicopters 
flown  by  Cuban  pUots  and  the  Soviet 
expansionism  in  Central  America  is 
obvious. 

They  are  not  building  an  airport 
with  12.000-foot  runways  for  helicop- 
ters. Bear  aircraft  will  be  siu^eilllng 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
before  the  year  Is  out,  as  the  Cubans 
are  doing  on  the  east,  and  the  harbor 
at  El  Bluff  on  the  east  coast.  Mr. 
Foley,  is  being  deepened  to  60  feet. 
That  is  not  for  a  sport  fleet  of  fisher- 
men; it  is  for  Soviet  submarines  140 
miles  north  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
through  which  75  percent  of  oil  and 
imports  flow. 

Tell  me,  is  Nicaragua  a  threat  to  the 
United  States?  You  bet  your  boots. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  not 
have  enough  time  to  disciiss  this 
amendment  adequately,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  a  couple  of  things  by  way  of 
preface. 

I  am  personally  sorry  that  it  is  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]  who  is,  indeed,  a 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
one  of  the  bright  Ughts  of  Congress, 
because  it  gives  it  an  aura  of  legitima- 
cy to  what  I  think  is  a  terrible  con- 
cept, and  attempt  to  erase  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  elevate  the  Congress'  power  to  de- 
clare war,  not  to  make  war,  but  to  de- 
clare war  into  the  imperial  encompass- 
ing authority  that  he  wishes  it  would 
be  now  that  his  party  controls  Con- 
gress. 

The  question  of  patriotism.  There 
are  certain  words  of  intimidation  used 
around  here  when  the  debate  gets  a 
little  hot.  If  you  question  what  Is 
going  on  in  South  Africa,  you  could  be 
called  a  racist;  if  you  have  problems 
about  the  Middle  East,  you  have  to  be 
careful  that  you  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  called  anti-Semitic. 

When  you  point  out  the  conse- 
quences of  this  kind  of  an  amendment, 
who  it  helps  and  how  it  helps,  you  run 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  question- 
ing someone's  patriotism.  All  of  these 
efforts  at  intellectual  intimidation 
stifle  useful  debate. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
myself  1  minute  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der]. 

Mr.  ALEIXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  correct  the 
record.  It  has  been  stated  by  at  least 
two  speakers  that  the  democracies  in 


Central  America  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  administration's  policy. 

I  recall  traveling  in  Honduras  and  in 
Belize  in  1980  prior  to  the  election  of 
President  Reagan,  during  which  time 
the  elections  in  those  countries  were 
ensuing  that  resulted  in  democratic 
election.  The  current  administration 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  democratic 
regime  in  Honduras  and  Belize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  a  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  When  you  get  ready  to 
invade  Nicaragua,  General  Gorman, 
the  former  commander  of  the  South- 
em  Command,  once  told  me  that  at 
least  one  division  of  American  troops 
would  be  required  to  overthow  the 
Sandinista  government.  Why  do  we 
not  go  ahead  and  introduce  a  declara- 
tion of  war  in  order  to  debate  this 
issue  on  the  merits.  Then,  we  can  get 
it  out  in  the  open  so  the  American 
people  will  know  what  we  are  getting 
them  into? 

Mr.  FOLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reiteriate  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  those  occasions  where  under 
treaty  or  under  other  legitimate  au- 
thority United  States  troops  could  be 
deployed  in  or  over  Nicaragua.  Other- 
wise it  states  a  clear  prohibition  imder 
the  Appropriations  Act  from  assigning 
or  appropriating  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  clear.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  the  last  two  Congresses, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  [)REIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Foley  amerximent 
and  in  support  of  the  Hunter  amendment  if 
necessary.  While  I  am  here  I  might  also  add 
that  I  am  opposed  to  tt)e  MrazeK.  Boxer,  and 
Fogltetta  amendments.  All  of  these  an>end- 
ments  seek,  in  one  way  or  anottier,  to  under- 
mirra  President  Reagan's  Central  Anr>erican 
policy  and  interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
stitutional perogative  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
This  amerxlment  process  has  t>ecome  a  famil- 
iar tactic.  However,  this  time,  we  are  not  even 
going  to  wait  until  a  foreign  policy  detiate — we 
are  doing  it  on  the  DOD  authorization. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings are  exploring  the  possit>ility  that  ttw  will 
of  Cor^ress  was  violated  ttirough  some  fancy 
maneuvering  «vithin  the  letter  of  the  law  by 
members  of  tt>e  administration.  As  it  turns  out, 
they  may  have  been  outside  the  law.  But  even 
if  ttwy  are  not,  the  participants  have  t)een 
roundly  cortdemned  for  violating  ttfe  spirit  of 
the  law.  With  this  example  in  mind  and  aside 
from  the  n>erits  of  the  Contra  debate,  doesn't 
it  bother  the  authors  of  these  amendments 
that  they  have  had  to  find  so  many  backdoors 
in  order  to  ur>dermir>e  tt>e  spirit  of  tf>e  Consti- 
tution and  the  powers  rt  grants  tt>e  Presiderv 
cy?  The  driving  force  behind  all  of  ttiese 
amendments  Is  the  need  to  make  a  politKal 
statement  Qoas  ttiis  seHish  need  excuse  the 
harmful  precedents  these  amendments  make? 

Neither  Mr.  Foley  nor  the  other  authors 
were  elected  to  t>e  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  none  of  ttiese  Members  of 
Congress  shoukl  be  so  presumptuous.  I  woukj 
suggest  that  we  have  plenty  of  checks  and 
balances  over  the  possibility  of  a  President  in- 


volving us  in  a  war  arxf  VnaX  tfws  legislatk>n 
before  us  is  just  politk^l  tripe.  It  is  consistent 
with  an  effort  to  defeat  tfie  President's  poli- 
cies, but  It  is  also  consistent  in  its  faihjre  to 
offer  an  alternative  policy.  Given  what  we 
know  about  the  Sandinistas  now,  throwing  the 
Contadora  process  on  the  table  as  a  policy  by 
itself  just  does  not  hokj  water.  I  challenge 
those  colleagues  wtx>  oppose  tt>e  President's 
polKy  in  Nnaragua  to  present  an  alternative 
polKy.  Ai>d  in  tfie  meantime,  if  you  genuinely 
care  about  ttie  situation  In  Central  America, 
withdraw  tttese  politically  motivated  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon 
we  will  have  ttie  opportunity  to  vote  for  sever- 
al amendments  in  support  of  a  noore  responsi- 
ble polkry  in  Central  America  These  amend- 
ments will  reduce  the  risk  of  a  wider  war  in 
the  regkxi.  At  Vne  same  time,  tt>ey  will  return 
us  to  an  above-board  polKy,  pursued  with  a 
measure  of  accountability  that  the  American 
people  deserve. 

The  Foley  amerxlment  wiH  prohitxt  tf>e  use 
of  funds  for  the  introduction  of  United  States 
comtMt  forces  into  or  over  Nk^ragua  It  corf- 
tains  responsit>le  waiver  provisions  ttwt  alk>w 
Vne  flexibility  to  respond  to  an  attack  on  ttte 
United  States  or  to  defend  our  citizens.  The 
practical  effect  will  t>e  to  avoid  anotfier  Viet- 
nam in  Central  America — preventir>g  a  tempo- 
rary training  mission  from  becoming  a  phased 
depk>yment,  ar>d  from  ttiere  becoming  a  full 
military  mot)ilizatk)n.  The  Amencan  people 
have  sak)  again  and  again  that  this  is  a  war 
they  do  not  want  and  the  Foley  amendment 
addresses  this  corKem  in  a  thoughtful  arxl 
flexit>le  manner. 

Mr.  MRAZEK  and  Mr.  Brennan  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  t>ar  United  States  military  ma- 
neuvers within  20  miles  of  tf>e  Nk»raguan 
border.  This  restrictk>n  is  a  matter  of  simple 
common  sense.  The  Sandinistas  are  well 
aware  of  our  presence  in  Honduras.  A  height- 
ened U.S.  presence  on  the  border  only  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  tensions  and  inviting  a  situta- 
tk}n  where  an  isolated  border  rakf  coOld  quck- 
ly  escalate  to  a  military  confrontatk)n  involving 
U.S.  combat  forces. 

Mrs.  Boxer  will  offer  an  amendment  to  ad- 
dress ttie  so-called  backdoor  funding  to  the 
Contras.  Over  ttie  past  7  years,  ttie  Contras 
have  t>een  tfie  indirect  beneficiaries  of  our 
military  constructkjn  projects  in  Central  Amer- 
ce, specifically  In  Horxluras.  In  one  case, 
landing  strips  upgraded  during  joint  United 
States-Honduran  maneuvers  were  later  used 
in  tt)e  Contra  resupply  operation.  The  anoerxJ- 
ment  simply  asks  ttiat  tfie  Presklent  seek  tfie 
necessary  autfiorizatxin  from  Congress  to  use 
funds  for  projects  intended  to  benefit  the  Corv 
tras. 

Mr.  FOQUETTA's  amendment  will  delete  $4.1 
millkxi  for  military  constructkm  in  Horxluras. 
For  years  we  have  been  toM  tfiat  our  military 
preserx»  in  Horxluras  is  temporary.  During 
that  time,  we  have  constructed  airfieids,  radar 
stations,  roads,  and  barracks.  These  new 
funds  are  slated  for  housing,  dinning,  and  rec- 
reational areas.  The  request  calls  into  ques- 
tx>n  ttie  temporary  nature  of  our  presence  in 
Honduras.  If  we  are  statnning  a  permanent 
force  in  Honduras,  ttien  lef  s  t>e  up  front  atxxjt 
it,  present  it  in  the  context  of  a  regkxial  mili- 
tary policy  ttiat  makes  sense,  arxi  defend  it  for 


wtiat  it  is.  Until  there  is  a  minimum  consensus 
on  our  mission  in  Horxluras,  lefs  not  make 
ourself  at  home. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wM  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  package  of  amendments.  K  re- 
turns us  to  a  poKcy  of  accountability,  lessens 
the  likelihood  of  military  misadventure  arxl  erv 
sures  tfiat  the  Amencan  public  can  read  about 
our  policy  in  tfie  region  on  the  front  page  of 
tfie  newspaper  and  say,  "ttiat  makes  sense." 

AMKMOMKirT  OPrSftKD  BT  MS.  RUHTXR  TO  THX 
AMKHOIfXIlT  OPPKRKD  BT  M».  rOLBT 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huirmi  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FoLrr  In  the 
new  section  812  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment,  strllce  out  sutisection  (c) 
and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(c)  ExcEPrioKS  TO  LiifiTATiOH.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  Intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
or  over  Nicaragua  for  comtiat  If — 

"(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  Intro- 
duction: or 

"(2)  such  introduction  is  necessary— 

"(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  SUtes,  its 
territories  or  possessions  or  its  allies:  or 

"(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to.  and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for, 
the  United  States  Embassy: 

"(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to,  and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for 
and  to  evacuate.  United  States  Government 
personnel  or  United  States  citizens:  or 

"(O)  to  respond  to  hijacking,  kidnaping,  or 
other  acts  of  terrorism  involving  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  citizens  of  any  ally  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  Existing  PROvisinNS  Phxssbvid.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
provision  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

"(e)  Triaty  AnTHORiTY  Prcscsved.— Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

"(f)  Expiration  Upon  E^scalation.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  when  Mig  aircraft, 
or  other  aircraft  of  similar  design  or  capa- 
bility, or  nuclear  missiles  or  any  other  nu- 
clear weapons  are  introduced  into  Nicara- 
gua." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HtnrrER]  will  t>e  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HtnrrER]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Foley  amendment  that  we 
passed  for  2  years  running.  It  simply 
preserves  the  President's  rights  tmder 
the  War  Powers  Act.  it  preserves  his 
rights  imder  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  it 
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. our  right  to  act  if  a 

dMtr*and  piresent  danger  of  attack 
upon  the  Uhited  States,  our  territories 
or  |)of  linni  or  our  allies  is  present- 
ed by  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua.  It 
alao  iirovtdes  for  expiration  of  the 
Foley  amendment  upon  the  installa- 
tion of  Mig  aircraft  or  similar  aircraft 
or  upon  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  Nicaragua.  We  have 
pamrrt  t^fa  amendment  several  times. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my  remaining 
^m^  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
miniris  Ofr.  Htdi]  so  he  may  continue 
the  statement  that  he  started  to  make. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  HtskI  is 
reoogniied  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

As  I  was  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  subject  of  patriotism.  I  hope  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not 
assafl  or  attack  anybody's  patriotism.  I 
stipulate  that  any  Member  who  votes 
for  the  Foley  amendment  is  a  red. 
white,  and  blue  patriot 

But  patriotism  is  a  matter  of  inten- 
tion, and  there  is  a  weU-known  road 
that  is  "paved  with  good  intentions."  I 
would  rather  criticise  this  Foley 
amendment,  unamended  by  the 
unendmont  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Huhtkr]  from 
the  perspective  of  who  benefits. 

When  you  want  to  solve  a  murder 
mystery,  the  detective  always  looks 
around  to  see  who  benefits  by  the 
murder.  And  who  benefits  from  the 
Adey  amendment?  Well.  Mr.  Ortega 
benefits.  Cuba  benefits,  and  the  Soviet 
nnim  projecting  of  its  power  in  our 
hemisphere  benefits,  because  this 
amendment,  giving  it  a  gloss  of  consti- 
tutionality, which  it  does  not  deserve. 
says  that  the  President  may  not  come 
to  the  assistance  of  an  ally  under  his 
own  power  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
We  will  protect  our  property  and  our 
dtisens  from  an  attack  on  our  coun- 
try, but  an  ally.  Hondiuras  or  El  Salva- 
dor, could  be  invaded  and  under  this 
amendment  the  President  has  no 
power  whatsoever. 

If  the  Foley  amendment  were  on  the 
books  when  President  Truman  re- 
sponded to  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  North  Korea,  he  could  not 
have  responded  unless  he  could  have 
asaiembled  Congress  and  had  a  debate. 
Meanwhile  the  North  Koreans  were 
marching  to  the  sea.  He  would  have 
had  a  debate,  and  maybe  he  could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to 
understand  that  our  interests  were 
served  by  protecting  South  Korea  and 
ultimately  Japan.  But  maybe  not— 
who  knows? 

This  is  a  very  bad  idea.  It  lacks  the 
color  of  constitutionality,  it  is  Reagan- 
bashing,  and  no  matter  how  noble  or 
how  patriotic  its  source  or  its  progeni- 
tor, it  harms  this  country. 

I  ask  the  Members,  in  the  Latin 
phrase,  qui  bono?  Who  benefits?  Not 


freedom,  not  Ameria,  not  our  national 
security.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Foley  amendment,  unadorned,  does 
not  pass. 

But  with  the  Hunter  amendment, 
which  recognizes  that  we  do  not  stand 
alone  in  this  world,  that  we  have  to 
have  some  allies  and  they  have  to  be 
able  to  count  on  us  in  a  crunch,  if  the 
Hunter  amendment  passes,  it  makes  it 
then  an  acceptable  piece  of  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hunter  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  FolktI? 

ISx.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 
LXTMS]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  make  this  brief  com- 
ment: I  came  to  Congress  in  1971 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  learned  something  as  we  attempt 
to  march  our  young  people  off  to  fight 
and  die  in  some  cause. 

If  we  are  truly  committed  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  to  political  solu- 
tions, then  what  better  time  than  now 
to  stop  the  madness?  What  lietter 
place  than  in  this  hemisphere  to  at- 
tempt to  test  the  ideas  of  a  political 
solution? 

We  are  all  now  grieving  that  a 
nimiber  of  our  young  people  are  no 
longer  alive  because  in  the  last  48 
hours  they  indeed  died  as  a  result  of 
war.  Tired  old  men  march  into  the 
well  to  announce  the  desire  for  bril- 
liant people  to  go  and  fight  and  die  in 
some  cause.  I  came  here  to  raise  my 
voice  in  the  name  of  peace. 

At  some  point  we  have  to  get  beyond 
the  ludicrous  notions  of  war.  If  indeed 
our  President  can  travel  to  Reykjavik, 
if  indeed  our  President  can  meet  with 
superpowers,  we  certainly  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  with  Daniel  Ortega  and 
to  meet  with  people  in  Third  World 
coimtries  in  Central  America  to  find 
some  peaceful,  nonviolent  way  to  ad- 
dress the  human  misery  in  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras,  who  are  both  strug- 
gling over  who  is  the  poorest  nation  in 
Central  America. 

But  rather  than  our  coming  to  grips 
with  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the  dis- 
ease, the  inadequate  education,  and  all 
the  other  crippling  problems,  includ- 
ing death  squads,  corporate  oligar- 
chies, and  military  Juntas,  we  want  to 
fashion  some  military  solution.  The 
problems  of  the  world  no  longer  lend 
themselves  to  a  military  solution. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  srield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  will  yield  in  1 
second. 

The  problems  of  the  world  no  longer 
lend  themselves  to  a  military  solution. 
This  is  bizarre  and  absiuxL  The  prob- 


lems of  the  world,  and  specifically  in 
Central  America,  are  political,  social, 
economic  and  culturaL  They  have  to 
be  solved  in  their  context. 

There  is  a  framework  within  which 
all  of  these  issues  can  be  resolved.  Tou 
and  1. 1  say  to  my  colleagues,  come  to 
this  floor  every  day.  We  do  not  come 
to  the  floor  armed  to  the  teeth  to 
murder  and  Idll  each  other.  We  come 
to  use  our  voices  to  find  political  solu- 
tions to  our  myriad  problems  that 
exist  between  and  among  us.  If  we  can 
do  it  in  this  Chamber  because  we  are 
indeed  committed  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, why  can  we  not,  across  borders 
that  tend  to  divide  us.  find  a  way  to  sit 
down  around  a  negotiating  table  to 
solve  our  problems  short  of  the  cruel- 
ty and  insanity  of  war? 

Finally,  I  go  back  to  where  I  began. 
We  should  have  learned  something  in 
Vietnam.  Bombing  and  killing  and 
maiming  is  not  a  way  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Thousands  of  Americans  came 
iMusk  in  body  bags.  No  speeches,  no 
money  can  ever  bring  them  back.  But 
still  we  want  to  walk  down  this  road 
toward  another  Vietnam  in  Central 
America. 

I  believe  that  this  is  bizarre.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  do  not  want  us  to 
become  militarily  involved  in  Central 
America  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  again  are  returned  in  body 
bags.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  move 
beyond  that.  I  believe  the  rational 
mind  ought  to  get  beyond  the  notion 
of  war.  War  no  longer  is  a  rational 
concept  in  the  modem  age. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  will  first  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CalifonUa.  and 
then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Jilr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielding. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  have  had  many  discus- 
sions behind  the  railing  back  there, 
and  we  Imow  that  there  are  issues  that 
we  should  debate  for  several  hours  on 
this  House  floor.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  about  that. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  We  try 
to  keep  a  very  low  and  polite  tone  in 
this  because  there  are  amendments  on 
both  sides  that  are  going  to  be  accept- 
ed. 

However.  I  have  made  speeches  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman  against  the  dic- 
tator Pinochet,  against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and  against  himger  and 
starvation,  but  I  honestly  have  never 
heard  the  gentleman  make  a  speech 
about  the  killing  fields  in  Cambodia, 
about    half    a    million    boat    people 
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drowned  from  Vietnam,  or  about  the 
thousands  executed 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  yielded  to  my 
colleague  not  for  the  purposes  of  at- 
tempting to  denigrate  this  Member's 
character  or  his  ability. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That  is 
not  meant  to  be  denigrating. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  This  gentleman 
came  to  this  body  committed  to  non- 
violence and  peace  wherever  it  exists.  I 
am  not  committed  to  the  killing  that 
takes  place  in  rightwing  countries  or 
in  leftwing  countries.  I  am  committed 
to  ending  the  Icilling  all  over  this 
planet.  I  believe  the  hope  of  the 
future  is  in  peace,  not  in  the  pursuit  of 
war.  I  have  always  maintained  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HinrrsR]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  HtdeI. 

Bfr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  in  response  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  it  is  true 
that  I  am  a  tired  old  man.  Some  of  my 
weariness  came  from  fighting  in  World 
War  II.  hoping  that  a  political  solu- 
tion could  result  from  it,  but  I  found 
that  the  Japanese  Imperial  Govern- 
ment did  not  want  to  talk,  they 
wanted  conquest,  and  as  for  Hitler, 
while  we  tried  tallying  with  him,  it 
ended  up  in  a  shooting  war,  as  the 
gentleman  may  recall. 

While  killing  is  a  terrible  thing, 
sometimes  when  people  think  freedom 
is  more  precious  than  life,  they  are 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  I  am  one  of 
those  persons,  and  I  dare  to  hope  so  is 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HowTKR]  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Hollowat]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  just  a  few  words  to  say. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  to  me  that  I  came  to  Congress 
to  do  battle  over.  I  feel  that,  Icnowing 
what  the  Communists  said,  that  they 
would  take  us  from  within,  they  are  on 
their  way  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  here  to  worry  about  whose  side  we 
are  on  in  Central  America.  I  think  we 
are  here  to  try  to  beat  the  President.  I 
think  the  President  beat  up  on  this 
side  for  6  years,  and  now  they  are 
going  to  try  to  beat  up  on  him  for  2 
years. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  keep  in  mind 
what  is  at  stake.  We  cannot  say  that 
Central  America  is  not  a  key  point 
after  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
Cuba. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hollowat]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

BIr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hollowat]  so  he  may  finish  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wanted  to  say 
is  that  I  feel  that  Central  Ameria  will 
t>e  written  about  in  20  years,  and  I 
only  hope  that  we  do  not  write  how 
the  100th  Congress  totally  forgot 
about  the  importance  of  Central 
America.  I  only  hope  that  if  we  were 
debating  war,  we  would  vote  to  sup- 
port the  right  side.  I  would  only  hope 
that  if  the  Commiuiists  were  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande,  we  would  have  the 
backbone  to  stand  up  and  fight  them. 
I  sometimes  have  my  doubts  about 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  DiCKmsoif] 
very  much. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DORKAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  about  to  move  into  a 
discussion  of  what  this  body  and  the 
other  body  would  do  if  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced  into  Nicaragua  Mig 
fighter  aircraft.  They  would  probably 
be  Mlg-21's.  Nicaraguan  pilots  already 
trained  in  Mig's,  and  they  keep  their 
sidlls  proficient  by  flying  in  Cuba. 
There  are  even  some  intelligence  re- 
ports that  they  have  flown  the  Mig- 
23's.  which  is  a  Mach-2  airplane. 

As  a  former  peacetime  fighter  pilot 
who  has  also  flown  as  a  congressional 
observer  in  the  H-64  Apache  and  who 
flew  two  missions  as  an  observer  in 
Huey  Cobra  gim  ships  in  Vietnam  and 
who  has  watehed  the  HIND  helicopter 
in  operation  and  photographed  it  at 
Sandino  Airport,  I  can  say  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is 
not  a  military  commander  in  the 
world,  in  a  guerrilla  effort  or  a  civil 
war,  who  would  not  opt  to  use  HIND- 
24  flying  tankLs,  these  Idlling  machines, 
rather  than  Mig's.  which  come  in  to 
lob  500-pound  bombs  and  pull  off  the 
target  at  3,000  feet. 
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United  States  policy  has  been  clearly 
stated,  that  we  will  take  out  the  Mig's 
in  Nicaragua,  there  are  American  boys 
going  into  combat. 

I  maintain  that,  as  someone  who  has 
flown  both,  there  are  now  far  more 
HIND  helicopters  in  Nicaragua  than 
this  Chamber  discusses. 

Our  intelligence  sources  told  me  by 
taU  number— you  hear  these  words,  by 
tail  number— there  are  double  the 
number  of  Soviet  helicopters  in  Nica- 


ragua than  what  we  were  discussing  in 
this  Chamber  2  years  ago. 

I  malntJiin  that  the  Soviet  ship 
named  after  Lenin's  older  brother,  the 
Alexander  Ulyanov,  will  come  back 
with  more  crates  of  HIND  helicopters 
on  its  decks  rather  than  Mig's.  This 
House  should  be  more  concerned  over 
the  introduction  of  these  fljrlng  tanks. 
like  the  one  captured  in  Chad.  The 
French  and  American  intelUgmoe 
forces  are  going  over  it  now.  I  can 
assure  you,  it  is  more  valuable  in 
combat  by  a  factor  of  three  than  is  a 
Mig-21  flsring  out  of  Sandino. 

I  think  we  should  speak  about  he 
problem  of  the  HIND  helicopters,  and 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Bfr.  Folet],  my  good  friend,  to 
respond. 

Are  we  going  to  do  anything  about 
the  introduction  of  more  HIND'S  when 
they  are  more  dangerous  than  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  Mig-21  lightweight 
air  interceptor  jet  fighters? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRMAM]  that  the  gentleman 
should  remove  his  remarlcs  relating  to 
the  opinions  of  a  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  say  that  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  rules  prohibit 
the  gentleman  from  mentioning  the 
opinions  of  a  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

When  the  gentleman  revises,  the 
gentleman  can  remove  that. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Folet]. 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
a  colloquy  on  what  the  gentleman 
feels  about  the  relative  balance  be- 
tween HIND  helicopters— there  may 
be  over  18  there  now— and  a  few 
Mig's? 

lAi.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Folet]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huhter]  is  the 
Member  who  offered  the  amendment 
for  providing  for  restrictions  on  my 
amendment  in  the  event  of  an  intro- 
duction of  Mig  fighters. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornam]  seems  to  feel  that  that  is  in- 
sufficient, and  it  should  extend  to 
HIND  helicopters. 

I  think  the  question  is  more  i4>pro- 
priately  addressed  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hxnrm]. 

I  would  say  that  the  question,  how- 
ever, of  HIND  helicopters  is  one  that 
the  gentleman  has  raised:  and  frankly, 
there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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that  tlMW  heliec^Hen  have  been  used 
outitde  of  Mcaracua. 

Ifr.  DICKIM80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  "««g**t  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  we 
have  seen  by  the  use  of  United  States 
tnofia  In  Vietnam,  and  now  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanlirtun.  the  effective- 
n«a  and  the  threat  poMd  by  helicop- 
ters  by  whomever  use  them.  I  oertalnt- 
ly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  that  the  presence  of  HIND,  or 
the  followup-<»  HOKUM,  if  there 
■hoold  be  there.  Soviet  helicopters  in 
Nicaragua  certainly  is  destahliring  and 
ghrea  them  a  tremendous  advantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
questicm  is  <m  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuirbU  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gmtleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

FOLSTl. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ingt<m  [Mr.  Foixrl,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

uomaavT  onmso  ST  MK.  lauzKK 

Mr.  iNPt^'"'''^  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
otter  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  wUl  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendmoit  offCTcd  by  Mr.  Miazkk:  At 
ttae  end  of  title  Vm  of  division  A  (pace  116. 
after  line  3S).  add  the  following  new  section: 

8IC  SU.  LDHTATION  on  mUTARY  EXEBOSES 
AND  MANSUVEIS  IN  HONDURAS  AND 
COSTA  UCA. 

nind*  apiiropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  be  oblisated  or  expmded  to  carry  out  all 
or  any  part  of  a  United  States  military 
tratning  exercise  or  maneuver  (Including  a 
National  Ouard  training  exercise  or  a  joint 
United  States-Honduran  military  training 
exereiae)  at  any  point  in  Honduras  within  20 
rnOca  of  the  border  between  Honduras  and 
Mcaracna  or  at  any  point  in  Costa  Rica 
wltbln  30  mUes  of  the  border  between  Coeta 
Rlea  and  Nicaracua. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MsAznc]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  the  gmtle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  DickihsonI 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  simply 
restricts  all  United  States  military  ex- 
erdses  from  being  conducted  within  20 
miles  of  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

Its  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  United 
States  perwnnel  are  not  caught  in 
what  has  become  a  free  fire  zone  in 
the  battle  between  the  Contras  and 
the  8andini>itwf  along  the  border  with 
Nicaragua. 

Right  now  we  know  that  fighting  be- 
tween the  Sandinista  forces  and  the 


Contra  forces  along  the  border  is  at  a 
peak.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  is  conducting  the  largest  mili- 
tary exercise.  Solid  Shield.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Central  America  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Between  5,000  to  8.000  troops  are 
scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  Honduras, 
though  not  all  at  the  same  time. 

Last  year  an  amendment  that  I  in- 
troduced to  the  Contra  aid  program 
was  approved  by  this  Congress  and  it 
restricted  the  use  of  active  or  inactive 
duty  United  States  military  personnel 
to  that  same  20-mlle  radius  with  the 
Nicaraguan  border. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  appreciate 
what  this  amendment  does  not  do,  be- 
cause there  are  some  important  ex- 
emptions in  the  amendment.  The  pur- 
IXMe  is  not  to  block  National  Ouard 
exercises  or  military  Reserve  force  ex- 
ercises in  Honduras.  These  exercises 
which  supposedly  give  United  States 
personnel  trahilng  on  unique  battle- 
grounds can  be  conducted  throughout 
the  rest  of  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  Honduran  territory. 

Further,  and  more  importantly,  it 
would  not  restrict  United  States  assist- 
ance to  Honduras  in  the  event  that 
first.  Honduras  invokes  the  Rio  Treaty 
and  calls  for  direct  United  States  mili- 
tary help  in  fighting  to  repel  a  Nicara- 
guan invasion:  or  second,  if  Honduras 
requests  limited  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  such  as  ferrying  United 
States  troops  to  the  Nicaraguan 
border  region,  which  has  already  hap- 
pened twice,  for  a  limited  Honduran 
attack  against  the  Sandinistas  if  they 
are  in  Nicaragua. 

Certainly  such  activities  would  not 
be  perceived  as  a  normal  U.S.  military 
exercise. 

The  bottom  line  here  is  that  In  the 
event  of  a  mistaken  accident,  the  idea 
that  somehow  National  Ouard  troops 
were  put  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
Nicaraguan  border  and  were  klUed. 
this  could  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
some  type  of  escalated  military  action. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Honduras 
for  military  exercises  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  National  Ouard  and 
by  the  Reserves. 

We  Just  simply  believe  that  they 
should  not  be  held  within  20  miles  of  a 
free-fire  zone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
insoh]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  Just  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  this  Defense  authorization  blU. 
which  I  think  is  headed  for  the  grave. 
This  is  another  attempt  to  mlcroman- 
age  the  authority  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  are  imposing  otur  Judgment  on 
the  sovereign  authority  of  Honduras. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  would  know  whether  we 


were  within  20  miles  or  not.  if  you 
have  ever  been  In  that  bush  country 
and  in  the  Jungles  there. 

This  is  an  unwise  amendment.  It  is 
unneeded.  It  unduly  restricts  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  sending  our 
troops  to  train.  We  certainly  have  no 
Intent  or  desire  to  get  American  troops 
involved  in  any  way  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  certainly  do  not.  I  would  not  vote 
for  one  dime  to  send  American  troops 
down  there  except  to  save  American 
lives  or  property  if  they  were  threat- 
ened. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  an  intru- 
sion into  the  Executive  authority  of 
this  administration.  It  is  iinnecessary. 
It  is  unwise.  Again,  it  is  one  more  or- 
nament that  is  going  to  be  hung  onto 
this  bill  which  is  going  to  make  it  cer- 
tain to  be  vetoed— another  reason  to 
vote  against  it  if  it  passes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  former  Oovemor  of 
Maine,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  BRxmrAH]. 

Mr  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Mrazzk,  to  prohibit  United 
States  military  and  National  Ouard 
exercises  from  being  carried  out 
within  20  miles  of  the  Nicaraguan 
border. 

United  States  military  presence  In 
Honduras  is  widely  debated.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  to  fur- 
ther debate  or  challenge  that  pres- 
ence. This  measure  is  an  attempt  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  soldiers  in  an 
extremely  volatile  region  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  in  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  is  not 
exactly  a  neutral  party  in  that  war. 

We  have  chosen  Honduras  as  the 
site  of  major  training  exercises  for 
United  States  troops  and  National 
Ouard.  The  current  maneuvers,  "Solid 
Shield,"  will  involve  45,000  United 
States  troops— 6,500  to  be  based  in 
Honduras. 

Honduras  is  the  host  of  the  Contra 
forces,  the  organization  the  United 
States  created  and  finances  to  battle 
the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment.  Hun- 
dreds of  clashes  between  the  Contras 
and  the  Sandinista  army  occur  along 
that  border.  Indeed,  thousands  of 
Honduran  and  Nicaraguan  families 
have  fled  their  homes  and  farms  be- 
cause the  conflict  extends  for  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  sending 
thousands  of  U.S.  military  into  this 
battle  zone— for  training. 

Oen.  John  Oalvin  has  explained 
that  the  exercises,  in  addition  to  offer- 
ing ideal  training  opportunities,  "dem- 
onstrate U.S.  resolve,"  and  that  the 
large  presence  of  UJ3.  troops  are  a  "de- 
terrent to  foes  in  the  region." 


We  all  are  aware  of  the  allegations 
that  airstrips  and  other  infrastructure 
constructed  as  a  result  of  exercises 
and  used  by  the  Contra  forces.  In  fact, 
there  are  claims  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  exercises  Is  to  build  facili- 
ties to  assist  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  reassured  as 
to  the  safety  of  our  troops  by  further 
explanations  or  debates  over  the 
Intent  of  training  exercises  in  Central 
America.  Training  maneuvers  within 
20  miles  of  the  border  with  Nicaragua 
would  only  increase  the  likelihood  of  a 
United  States  soldier  being  kiUed— 
which  could  only  lead  to  an  escalation 
of  United  States  military  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Central  America. 

As  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  I 
was  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the 
Maine  National  Ouard  in  Central 
America,  and  I  decided  that  training  in 
Honduras  was  too  risky. 

This  measure— to  prohibit  training 
of  United  States  military  units  within 
20  miles  of  the  Nicaraguan  border— is 
an  insurance  policy  against  an  incident 
that  might  further  escalate  United 
States  involvement  in  the  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  make  it  less  likely  for 
young  American  soldiers  and  National 
Ouard  to  become  casualties  of  war, 
while  supposedly  training  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  the  United  States  is  not  at  war 
with  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  or  Nicara- 
gua. 

Second.  Nicaragua  is  not  at  war  with 
Honduras,  nor  Honduras  with  Nicara- 
gua. The  same  occurs  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras. 

The  import  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  protect  American  lives.  The  sit- 
uation is  very  clear  that  what  is  hap- 
pening is  that  this  amendment  makes 
a  very  strong  implication  that  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Honduras  is  somehow 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  sover- 
eignty of  its  territory. 

Now,  that  is  Just  plain  not  true. 
Twenty  miles  in  the  Jungle  is  a  long 
distance,  and  for  us  to  put  restrictions 
on  the  Grovemment  of  Honduras  as  to 
where  Americans  may  travel  in  that 
sovereign  country,  which  Is  controlled 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Honduras,  is  bi- 
zarre. We  should  not  accept  this 
amendment.  We  should  not  pass  this 
amendment.  We  should  not  denigrate 
the  ability  of  the  Oovemment  of  Hon- 
duras to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and 
protection  of  its  own  territory  and  the 
people  within  its  borders.  That  is  not 
correct  and  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated.      

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  my  extraordinary 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MabkktI. 


Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  the  20-mlle 
border  zone  is  a  good  idea. 

We  have  sent  22,000  American 
troops  to  Honduras  on  so-called  train- 
ing exercises.  There  were  6,500  there 
last  week.  We  send  not  only  crack 
units  like  airborne  rangers  and  the 
Marines,  but  also  our  National 
Ouard— the  weekend  warriors. 

These  troops  have  built  massive  fa- 
cilities in  the  interior  of  Honduras. 
But  they  have  also  been  sent  on  very 
hazardous  and  poorly  thoughtout  ex- 
ercises right  near  the  embattled 
border  with  Nicargua. 

Personally,  I  don't  think  these 
troops  should  be  in  Honduras  at  all. 
But  everyone  ought  to  agree  that  they 
shouldn't  be  training  within  artillery 
range  of  Nicaragua. 

We  recently  sent  230  Americans  into 
a  war  zone  in  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the 
frigate  Stark.  And  we  lost  37  young 
sailors  to  an  Exocet  missile— a  selec- 
tive, highly  accurate  missile  launched 
by  a  professional  pilot.  Those  Ameri- 
cans died  because  of  a  mistake. 

Well,  we've  sent  22,000  young  Ameri- 
cans into  Honduras,  a  war  zone  where 
the  borders  are  ill  defined,  the  com- 
batants are  ill  disciplined,  and  the 
weapons  are  often  indiscriminate. 
Let's  be  a  little  bit  careful  about  train- 
ing in  a  war  zone.  Let's  not  have  an- 
other accident  where  American  sol- 
diers or  National  Guardsmen  are 
senselessly  sacrif ied  to  the  fighting  in 
Central  America.  Let's  not  have  an- 
other mistake. 

Some  people  think  the  border  zone 
is  a  good  idea,  but  they  ask.  why  20 
miles?  I'll  tell  you  why.  Twenty  miles 
is  about  the  range  of  a  standard 
155mm  howitzer.  Twenty  miles  puts 
our  troops  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
BM-21  rocket  launcher  used  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Army.  Twenty  miles  may 
keep  Americans  out  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Nicaraguan  border. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  any 
important  training  area  in  Honduras. 
It  does  not  affect  Tegucigulpa.  it  does 
not  affect  Palmerola  Airbase,  and  it 
does  not  affect  the  Ports  of  Trujillo  or 
La  Ceiba.  It  does  not  include  the  Cerro 
la  Mole  radar  site  or  Aguacate  airstrip 
used  by  the  Contras.  What  it  does  In- 
clude is  the  war  zone. 

If  American  troops  are  in  Honduras 
to  train,  they  should  not  be  in  a  battle 
zone.  They  should  not  be  in  that  area 
of  Honduras  that  is  now  called  "new 
Nicaragua"  because  it  is  populated  and 
controlled  by  the  Contras,  not  the 
Hondurans.  That  border  area  is  be- 
coming a  no-man's  land,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should  keep  our  National  Ouard 
out  of  it. 

That's  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  map.  What  is  the 
issue?  The  Sandinistas  are  here  south 


of  border  zone.  The  Contras  are  here 
at  border  zone.  And  our  boys  are  here 
north  of  border  zone. 

On  training  exercises.  That  is  crazy: 
That  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
training  them  on  the  Iran-Iraq  border. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  send  the  U.SJ3. 
Stark  into  the  Persian  Oulf  undefend- 
ed. Let's  not  send  the  National  Otuud 
into  a  war  zone  on  the  Nicaraguan 
border. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Mrazek  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LAOOMAHsniol. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  gentleman  offered  an  amend- 
ment last  year  which  prohibited 
United  States  Oovemment  personnel 
from  assisting  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  within  20  miles  of  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  UJS.  personnel 
fully  complied  with  that  prohibition. 
But  to  extend,  now,  the  scope  of  such 
a  prohibition  to  all  United  States  mili- 
tary exercises  held  jointly  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Honduras  or  Costa 
Rica  would  be  an  unwarranted  in- 
fringement on  the  sovereignty  of  Hon- 
duras or  Costa  Rica.  That  would 
mean,  in  effect,  that  Honduras  or 
Costa  Rica  could  not  determine  for 
itself  where  such  Joint  exercises  would 
have  the  greatest  benefit  for  Its  own 
country. 

The  administration  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  any  exercises,  whether 
conducted  in  Honduras  or  in  Costa 
Rica,  would  not  be  related  in  any  way 
to  United  States  support  for  the  Con- 
tras. To  prohibit  Joint  exercises  in  a 
20-mile  zone  signals  to  Honduras  or 
Costa  Rica  that  they  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  make  decisions  in  their  own  right 
on  what  is  best  for  their  own  national 
security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  direct  slap  in 
the  face  of  our  democratic  allies- 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras— in  Central 
America. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  another 
signal  to  our  friends  there  that  we  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  and  maybe  they 
had  better  cut  the  best  deal  that  they 
can  with  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomabsiho] 
said,  this  amendment  is  not  the  same 
Mrazek  amendment  that  we  dealt  with 
a  year  ago,  and  I  think  that  that 
passed  by  two  or  three  votes  here  in 
the  House.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  this  is  distinctively 
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dUfetoit.  In  that  the  amendment  of 
lut  year  wpoks  to  XJA.  personnel  being 
wtthln  20  mUes  of  the  border  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  aid  or  training  to 
theOootraa. 

Thii  amendment  goes  a  Herculean 
step  forward.  It  says  for  no  purpose 
can  we  be  there,  and  that  Includes 
training  with  the  Honduran  Armed 
Forces  even  when  we  are  there  at 
their  request  to  help  them  in  their 
training  ezerdses. 

This  is  not  the  Mrasek  amendment 
of  last  year  at  alL  What  we  are  doing 
in  Honduras  In  training  with  the  Hon- 
durans  is  to  allow  them  to  have  the 
(^qoortunity  and  the  wherewithal  to 
defend  their  own  borders  \mder  any 
aet  of  drcumstanoes.  This  Is  far  differ- 
ent from  the  Mrasek  amendment  of 
1986  and  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
wm  concede  that  It  says.  "Hondurans. 
you  can  invite  us  to  come  to  your 
cotmtry.  but  we  cant  go  within  20 
mfles  of  the  btwder  of  your  country, 
within  your  country,  to  help  you  in 
your  training." 

If  you  have  been  to  Honduras,  you 
will  find  out  that  that  is  very  rugged 
terrain.  Indeed.  Honduras  is  about  the 
siae  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  there  are  some  things  that 
you  do  not  have  there  like  four-lane 
hi^ways  or  even  one-lane  highways 
in  some  areas.  They  need  and  deserve 
our  assistance  particularly  in  airlift  ca- 
pability to  deploy  their  meager  de- 
fense assets.  What  we  are  doing  there 
is  attempting  to  assist  them  in  their 
training  program,  and  I  want  to  under- 
score that  this  is  not  the  Mrazek 
amendment  of  last  year,  this  Is  Mrazek 
of  1987.  and  this  qieaks  to  telling  our 
troops  that  we  cannot  even  help  the 
Hondurans  train  in  their  own  country. 
Mr.  HUKTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  genUqnan  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly has  my  attention.  Is  he  sajdng 
that  we  cannot  go  to  an  ally  who  in- 
vites us  and  train  with  their  troops  in 
their  own  country  under  the  Bftrazek 
amendment? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  the 
simplest  terms.  "You  got  that  right." 
We  cannot  even  train  with  the  Hon- 
durans in  their  country  at  their  re- 
quest within  20  miles  of  one  of  their 
borders.  I  think  that  most  Members 
suspected  when  they  saw  the  Mrazek 
amendment  that  it  was  the  one  which 
was  hotly  debated  and  hotly  contested 
on  a  totally  different  subject,  dealing 
with  the  Contras  last  year.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  exndses  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Honduras  saying  to  our  allies, 
our  neighbors,  and  our  friends.  "Look, 
you  can  invite  us  to  come  down,  we 
will  help  you  train,  but  wait  a  minute, 
we  arent  even  going  to  let  you  take  us 


within  20  miles  of  your  own  borders. 
You  do  not  have  the  territorial  integri- 
ty over  your  own  country." 

That  is  what  this  amendment  says. 
and  irrespective  of  how  Members 
voted  on  Mrazek  1986,  Mrazek  1987  is 
a  totally  different  ballgame.  and  it 
deals  with  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Honduras.  Additionally  for  the  Mem- 
bers information.  United  States  troops 
in  their  exercises  attempt  in  every  way 
to  stay  clear  of  the  Nicaraguan  border 
without  this  kind  of  langtiage. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MrazekI  has  2Vi  min- 
utes remaining  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty,  this  amendment 
does  not  restrict  the  movement  of  the 
Honduran  Armed  Forces,  nor  does  it 
even  restrict  the  movement  of  the 
Contra  forces,  which  are  free  to  move 
throughout  Honduras,  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

We  are  talking  about  a  war  zone.  We 
are  talking  about  radar-controlled  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  right  along  the 
border.  We  are  talking  about  fixed  po- 
sitions held  by  the  Contras  which  are 
protected  by  pressure  mines.  We  are 
talking  about  howitzers  being  moved 
into  this  area.  We  are  talking  about  a 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  that  has  been  provid- 
ed to  the  Contras.  And,  if  opponents 
of  our  amendment  are  correct,  we 
ought  to  have  the  National  Guard 
wandering  into  this  war  zone  for  exer- 
cises. 

I  suggest  that  the  American  people 
would  find  that  preposterous  when 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  territory  for  the  National 
Guard  to  train  in  if  they  have  to  train 
in  Honduras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  about 
the  opposite  of  what  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  said. 
This  amendment  is  about  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  and  the 
obligation  of  the  United  Stetes  Con- 
gress to  protect  young  American  boys 
when  they  are  sent  to  Honduras.  I  do 
not  want  the  Hondurans— who  would 
not  send  arms  to  the  Contras.  who 
would  not  allow  exercises  to  take  place 
unless  they  could  get  money— to 
decide  to  put  American  boys  into  a  war 
zone. 

Today  we  are  imloading  35  body 
bags  from  the  U.SJ3.  Stark  because 
somebody  employed  a  euphemism  and 
said  that  the  ship  is  an  escort  service. 
It  was  not  an  escort  service,  it  was  in  a 


war  zone.  We  unloaded  body  bags  of 
250  marines  from  Beirut  when  this 
President  said  that  they  were  keeping 
the  peace  where  there  was  not  peace. 
They  died  for  that. 

There  is  another  euphemism  here: 
That  these  boys  in  Honduras  from  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union  are  on  exer- 
cises. They  are  not  on  an  exercise, 
they  are  in  a  war  zone.  They  are  in  a 
war  zone  where  they  are  lobbing  live 
ammunition,  rockets,  land  mines,  and 
everything  else. 

Would  you  want  to  apologize  to 
their  families  should  an  incident  de- 
velop? Is  this  another  great  miscalcu- 
lation by  Ronald  Reagan?  "Oh.  I'm 
sorry,  we  should  have  put  them  on 
higher  alert."  Tell  that  to  the  parents. 

Let  us  not  have  to  apologize  to  any 
more  families.  Let  us  prevent  a  trage- 
dy before  it  takes  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexahser]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simuner  a  battal- 
ion of  citizens  from  the  Arkansas  Na- 
tional Guard  will  go  to  Honduras  for 
military  training.  That  is  useful  train- 
ing and  a  good  experience  for  soldiers. 
The  exposure  will  help  them  to  be 
better  equipped  to  fight  in  Central 
America  should  they  be  needed  to 
defend  our  Nation.  But  we  need  to 
protect  those  citizens  from  the  mili- 
tary adventurism  of  this  administra- 
tion. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  will  pro- 
vide safeguards  to  prevent  my  citizens 
from  Arkansas  from  being  exposed  to 
the  war  zone  in  Honduras  which  may 
needlessly  cost  their  lives. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  my  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  wss  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

McHUGH]. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  Yoric  for 
jrielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  difficul- 
ty understanding  why  this  amendment 


is  controversial.  It  has  been  argued  by 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  somehow  Honduras  would 
be  offended  by  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remind  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  we  are  presently  providing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  to  Hondiu-as. 
We  do  that  obviously  because  it  is  per- 
ceived to  be  in  our  interests,  but  it  also 
helps  the  country  of  Honduras. 

It  also  has  been  stated  that  we  are 
conducting  regular  training  exercises. 
We  spend  American  taxpayer  dollars 
on  training  Honduran  military  in  our 
own  country.  I  doubt  very  much  in  the 
context  of  our  relationship  with  Hon- 
dyxns  that  this  particular  amendment 
is  going  to  be  seen  as  offensive.  We  are 
providing  substantial  assistance  to 
that  country. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me,  as  others  have 
stated,  that  the  training  exercises 
which  are  being  conducted  in  that 
country  can  be  conducted  well  out  of 
this  war  zone.  So  I  would  hope  for  the 
credibility  of  those  who  argue  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  involving  Ameri- 
can troops  in  conflict  that  they  will 
accept  this  amendment  as  a  reasona- 
ble precaution  in  the  context  of  that 
policy. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  a  little  bit 
about  what  my  colleague  from  New 
York  had  to  say  and  point  out  that 
this  is  substantially  different  from  his 
amendment  of  last  year.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  affirm  that 
this  is  substantially  different  as  I  have 
described  it  from  the  Mrazek  1986  that 
speaks  to  the  Contras.  whereas 
Mrazek  1987  speaks  to  everything,  in- 
cluding combined  training  with  the 
United  States  and  Honduras? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  indicate  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  fact,  restricts  aU  United 
States  military  exercises,  all  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  from 
moving  within  that  20-mlle  border 
with  Nicaragua. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  1986  there  was  a  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances than  exist  today  in  1987.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  me  to  express 
my  i4>preciation  to  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  who  expressed.  I  think,  the 
very  cogent  Judgment  that  it  is  dlffi- 
cuJt  to  determine  what  the  border  line 
actually  is  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras. 

For  example,  if  the  following  scenar- 
io took  place,  there  would  be  a  serious 
problem  if  we  did  not  adopt  at  least  in 
good  faith  a  20-mile  limit,  because 
when  the  Contras  are  infiltrating  into 
Nicaragua,  and  according  to  Colonel 
Bermudez.  10.000  to  12,0(X>  of  his  best 
fighters   are   now   inside   Nicaragua, 


ready  to  pounce  on  the  Sandinlsta 
troops  and,  in  fact,  they  are  pursued 
out  of  Nicaragua  by  the  Sandinlsta 
counterinsurgency  forces,  there  is  no 
fence,  there  is  no  border,  there  is  no 
sign  sajing.  "You  are  now  leaving 
Nicaragua."  It  is  a  fluid  border,  and 
the  Contras  are  often  pursued  into 
Honduras  after  attacking  Inside  Nica- 
ragtia.  Now  if  we  have  a  National 
Guard  exercise  being  conducted  in  this 
war  zone.  I  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  going  to  be  too  late  for  Mem- 
bers to  say  they're  sorry  if  our  people 
are  killed  by  mistake. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  if  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  compo- 
nents are  involved  in  exercises  where 
Americans  are  killed  by  mistake,  or 
miscalculation  in  that  war  zone,  let  us 
not  have  anyone  coming  forward  in 
this  body  saying.  I  did  not  realize  this 
cotild  occur. 

This  amendment,  as  best  as  possible, 
precludes  the  chances  for  that  kind  of 
miscalculation  or  accident. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  I  had  one 
of  the  saddest  duties  that  a  Congress- 
man can  perform,  and  that  was  to  call 
the  wife,  and  the  aimt.  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  sailors  on  the 
Stark.  I  could  not  explain  to  them  why 
that  boy  was  dead.  22  years  old.  and 
no  one  will  be  able  to  explain  why  a 
National  Guardman  or  a  marine  or  an 
airborne  is  killed  inside  a  war  zone  in 
Honduras  conducting  exercises  that 
could  very  well  be  conducted  outside 
of  that  war  zone. 

We  have  no  right,  it  is  wrong.  Just 
plain  wrong,  to  put  those  boys  in  a  sit- 
uation where  their  lives  could  be  lost 
if  similar  types  of  experiences  and 
wartime  conditions  can  be  in  fact 
given  to  these  boys  outside  the  war 
zone.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
talks  about.  It  is  not  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  handcuff  our  military 
from  getting  the  proper  experience, 
but  only  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  is  not  provocative,  is  not  danger- 
ous and  is  not  deadly  to  the  young 
boys  of  this  cotintry,  and  so  that  none 
of  us  have  to  make  any  more  phone 
calls  unnecessarily  to  the  parents  and 
the  wives  of  young  boys  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  liCRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
appreciation  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Brehhait]. 
who  introduced  this  amendment  with 
me.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.        

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nsoM]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
(Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  under  any 
set  of  circumstances  when  we  lose 
servicemen  anywhere  in  the  world 
there  is  no  one  who  likes  to  make 
those  phone  calls  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  resemblance  between 
that  situation  and  this  situation  is 
clearly  different,  and  we  are  certainly 
going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  the  other  situation,  the  tragedy 
that  has  happened  in  the  last  72 
hours,  without  question  and  in  the 
near  future. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things  on  our  time.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  clearly  sug- 
gested, and  I  would  yield  to  him  if  this 
is  not  true,  that  this  is  significantly 
different  than  Mrazek  1986. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  a  different  person  than  I 
was  in  1986,  and  I  will  probably  be  a 
different  person  in  1988  than  I  am 
today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  that  the  circumstances  are 
different  and  the  legislation  under 
consideration  is  different. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  Just  30  additional 
seconds? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mt.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  let  the  gentleman  know  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  recently  in 
Honduras,  not  only  with  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  units,  but  at  Palmerola. 
something  that  has  been  referred  to 
here  by  some  as  a  war  zone.  I  want  to 
tell  my  colleagues  something.  In  the 
briefing  that  we  had.  they  bend  over 
backward  to  have  absolutely  no  asso- 
ciation whatsoever  with  the  Contras. 
They  are  training  with  the  Hondur- 
ans. My  colleagues  can  rest  assured, 
and  I  think  probably  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  who  were  there  can 
assure  that  they  bend  over  backward, 
not  because  of  any  20-mile  limitation, 
but  because  they  do  not  want  to  have 
an  association,  for  reasons  that  sur- 
prise none  of  us,  or  get  any  of  oiu- 
troops  involved  in  any  way  in  a  border 
skirmish  with  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists. That  is  already  in  the  regula- 
tions, and  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
Believe  me,  we  are  bending  over  back- 
ward to  keep  a  buffer  zone,  but  it 
ought  not  be  in  our  legislation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  GncRicH]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recognized 
for  2Vi  minutes. 
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Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairnum.  I 
ram>  in  Murlier  and  I  heard  the  very 
dtatimulihed  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia talklnc  about  the  Stork,  and  thai  I 
heard  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  talking 
about  the  Stark. 

Let  me  say  this  as  directly  as  I  know 
how  to.  and  I  say  this  as  an  Anny  brat 
whose  dad  wait  off  to  Korea  when  I 
was  very  young,  then  off  to  Vietnam 
when  I  was  older.  I  say  it  from  a  lot  of 
personal  experience  about  U.S.  Army 
families  and  VS.  Navy  families. 

First  of  all.  any  American  elected  of- 
ficial who  cannot  explain  why  the 
Stark  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
been,  in  my  Judgment,  derelict  in  their 
duties  to  understand  a  clear  policy  by 
every  American  administration  of  the 
aoth  century  to  keep  open  the  seas. 
That  policy  is  unequivocal,  and  to  tell 
any  family  whose  chfld  died  that  you 
do  not  understand  why  they  died  I 
ttiink  is  a  sign  that  you  have  failed  to 
understand  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  this  Congress,  of  both  parties  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  shameful  for 
you  to  suggest  to  a  mother  or  to  a 
father  that  their  son  died  for  no 
reason.  That  ship  was  there  for  a 
reason,  and  if  you  do  not  know  it  you 
ought  to  learn  it. 

Second,  where  does  the  withdrawal 
end.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  left. 
Twoity  miles  this  year.  Do  you  know 
what  signal  you  send?  Tou  will  tell  the 
Communist  guerrillas  to  kill  somebody 
in  the  Cvitol.  Then  the  next  year  we 
offer  an  amendment  that  says  nobody 
can  be  in  Honduras.  Then  you  suggest 
to  the  Communists  why  not  kill  some- 
body on  the  Texas  border.  Then  we 
will  send  a  message,  and  we  will  offer 
an  amendment  that  no  American 
troops  can  go  below  Colorado. 

This  is  madness.  The  world  is  dan- 
gerous. We  have  active  enemies  who 
watch  C-SPAN  who  study  our  debates 
and  who  learn  how  to  manipulate  us. 

Where  do  we  draw  these  artificial 
lines,  and  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
Europe?  We  have  had  Americans 
killed  in  Germany.  Do  we  withdraw 
from  Germany? 

The  Persian  Gulf?  We  had  Ameri- 
cans killed.  Do  we  withdraw  from  the 
Persian  Gulf? 

This  is  f  imdamentally  an  inaccurate 
view  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  this  finally:  Any  member 
of  the  Uniform  Services  who  asked 
two  questions:  What  is  the  left  sajring 
about  how  dangerous  the  world  is,  and 
what  kind  of  hearing  would  I  get  if  I 
by  accident  was  too  aggressive  and 
shot  down  an  unarmed  plane  would 
have  learned  that  on  the  left  it  is 
better  to  take  American  casualties 
than  to  be  too  aggressive,  and  on  the 
left  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  and  be 
nowhere  than  it  is  to  take  any  risk  for 
freedom. 

I  have  sat  by  for  several  days  and  lis- 
tened to  precisely  the  people  who  vote 


to  disarm  this  country  complain  be- 
cause the  Navy  was  not  adequate.  I  sat 
by  for  several  days  and  listened  to  pre- 
cisely the  people  who  would  withcbttw 
everywhere  explain  that  the  Navy  did 
not  do  a  good  enough  Job,  and  then  I 
heard  somebody  say  they  could  not  ex- 
plain to  the  mother. 

I  think  it  is  shamefuL 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Bdr.  MrazskI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  160  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  amendment  will  be 
postponed. 

AMKNOMBIT  OPPKRKD  BT  MRS.  BOXXR 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ClertE  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxkr:  At 
the  end  of  title  in  of  division  A  (page  60. 
after  line  U),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  lis.  LIMrrATIONS  ON  EXERCISES  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

(a)  PoucY.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  any  activities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  have  the  effect,  in- 
tended or  unintended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  supporting  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Central  America  shall  be  carried 
out  only  with  funds  specifically  authorized 
for  that  purpose. 

(b)  LiMiTAXioH.— In  order  to  further  the 
implementation  of  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  no  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  any  exercise  in  Central  Amer- 
ica unless  30  days  before  such  obligation  or 
expenditure  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  he  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that  no  road,  airfield  or  other  facili- 
ty constructed  or  improved  as  part  of  that 
exercise  will  be  used  in  the  future  or  in  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

(c)  ExcKPnoH.— Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
any  funds  that  are  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

<d)  Mattkrs  To  Be  Imcluded  in  CntTincA- 
TiOH.— The  certification  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  also  include  a  listing  of  the 
proposed  location,  purpose,  cost,  and  dura- 
tion of  all  construction  or  improvement  of 
roads,  airfields,  or  other  faculties  to  be 
funded  as  part  of  the  exercise. 

(e)  AmnjAL  Report.— The  President  shall 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  ensure  that 
the  prohibition  in  subsection  (b)  is  adhered 
to. 

(f)  Reports  op  Violations.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  investigate  and  report 
to  Congress  any  violation  of  the  prohibition 
in  subsection  (b)  within  30  days  of  the  time 
any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Secretary's  Jurisdiction  becomes  aware  of  a 
substantial  allegation  or  reports  concerning 
such  a  vloUtlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxxs]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinsoh] 
wiU  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  in 
opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2%  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
about  honesty,  directness,  forthright- 
ness— all  attributes  that  are  associated 
with  true  democracy  and  attributes 
which  have  been  missing  from  our 
Central  American  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  Congress  has 
voted  for  and  against  direct  and  indi- 
rect military  aid  to  the  Contras  at  dif- 
ferent times,  we  have  also  provided 
Contra  aid,  without  authorization  in 
the  form  of  facilities,  such  as  roads 
and  airstrips,  improved  or  built  during 
military  exercises. 

This  aid  to  the  Contras  has  been 
going  on  secretly  and  quietly  and 
whether  you  voted  for  or  against  aid 
to  the  Contras,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done  that  way.  Simply  put.  this 
amendment  says  if  Congress  wants  the 
facilities  built  or  improved  during  our 
exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Contras, 
let's  say  so.  Our  amendment  would  re- 
quire congressional  authorization  of 
such  aid  to  the  Contras  by  requiring  a 
direct  vote  of  the  Congress.  If  any  ex- 
ercise is  not  so  authorized,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  certify  that  the  fa- 
cilities improved  or  built  as  a  result  of 
such  exercises  would  not  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Contras. 

The  Pentagon  has  always  claimed 
the  purposes  of  these  exercises  is  just 
to  provide  training  for  American  serv- 
ice members,  but  events  last  fall  pro- 
vided dramatic  proof  that  there  was 
another  motive. 

In  October,  the  cargo  plane  earning 
Eugene  Hasenfus  was  shot  down  over 
Nicaragua.  The  plane's  flight  logs  indi- 
cated it  had  resupplied  at  Aguacate 
(Agua-ca-ta)  airfield  in  Honduras,  con- 
structed by  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers during  training  exercises.  In  ad- 
dition, two  other  United  States  Army 
improved  airfields  in  Honduras  were 
used  by  Colonel  North's  Contra  supply 
operation:  Mocoron  (Mo-co-rone)  and 
Jamastran  (Hamastran). 

In  the  view  of  many,  this  use  of 
American  btiilt  facilities  by  the  Con- 
tras took  place  in  apparent  violation 
of  the  Boland  amendment,  which, 
until  last  October,  prohibited  direct 
and  indirect  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. Today  we  can  end  this  back-door 
funding  of  the  Contras. 

This  amendment  is  long  overdue. 
Since  1982  Congress  has  appropriated 
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millions  of  dollars  for  these  exercises. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  esti- 
mates as  much  as  $170  million  in  Hon- 
duras alone. 

It  Is  time  now,  in  this  third  week  of 
the  Iran/Contra  scandal,  to  challenge 
the  use  of  military  exercises  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  further  the  Contra 
war.  If  we  learned  anything  from 
these  hearings,  it  is  that  in  a  great  de- 
mocracy, secrecy  and  cloak  and  dagger 
policy  do  not  work. 

This  amendment  brings  the  issue 
out  in  the  open.  It  requires  Congress 
to  specifically  authorize  that  facilities 
used  in  American  military  exercises 
will  benefit  the  Contras.  If  Congress 
does  not  so  authorize,  the  President 
would  have  to  certify  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  we  are 
passing  for  training  and  nothing 
more— and  that  the  facilities  will  not 
be  used  for  the  Contras. 

The  Boxer-Miller-Edwards  amend- 
ment does  not  ban  military  exercises 
in  Central  America.  It  does  end  the 
use  of  these  exercises  to  obtain  back- 
door funding  of  the  Contra  war.  It 
does  stop  efforts  to  circumvent  con- 
gressional debate  about  the  true  level 
of  our  military  contribution  to  the 
Contra  effort. 

Support  the  Boxer-Miller-Edwards 
amendments  to  require  greater  hones- 
ty and  accountability  in  the  conduct  of 
our  military  training  exercises  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 

MARSUfO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

In  the  past.  I  know  how  outspoken 
the  author  of  this  amendment  has 
been  in  her  opposition  to  a  permanent 
presence  by  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Central  America.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  undoubtedly  have 
the  opposite  effect  because  its  enforce- 
ment requirement  would  mean  that  a 
permanent  U.S.  presence  would  be 
needed  to  monitor  facilities  to  ensure 
the  amendment's  prohibitions  are  ob- 
served. 

Moreover,  any  facility  constructed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the 
course  of  exercises  held  Jointly  with 
the  host  country  does  not  liecome  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  it  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  host  coun- 
try. To  dictate  to  that  country  the  dis- 
position of  that  property  is  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country. 

As  the  administration  has  stated 
many  times.  United  States  military  ex- 
ercises conducted  with  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  are  totally  unrelated  to 
United  States  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  to  preserve  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  allies  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  MONTGOBIERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
basically  because  it  is  unworkable. 
There  are  Honduran  roads  that  belong 
to  the  Honduran  Government,  we 
can't  be  designating  roads  that  are  not 
ours.  As  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  building  of  roads  down 
there  has  been  done  by  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  So  actuaUy,  you  are  hurting 
the  people  themselves  by  adopting  an 
imworkable  amendment. 

I  hope  that  we  will  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 

TOHl. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  First,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  is  so  broad,  so  iU- 
crafted  that  it  should  be  opposed  on 
technical  grounds.  For  example,  the 
amendment  states  that  "any  activities 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
have  the  effect,  intended  or  unintend- 
ed, directly  or  indirectly,  of  supirarting 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
shall  be  carried  out  only  with  funds 
specifically  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose." What  exactly  is  the  meaning  of 
such  language?  A  close  reading  of  that 
language  in  the  amendment  would  de- 
clare that  any  funds  spent  by  any 
DOD  official  on  any  activity,  whether 
it  be  intelligence,  operations,  commu- 
nications, anywhere  in  the  world 
would  have  to  be  specifically  author- 
ized as  funds  specifically  supporting 
the  Contras  If  the  activity  had  the  un- 
intended indirect  effect  of  being  of 
support.  Furthermore,  the  policy 
statement  is  so  very  broadly  drawn  re- 
lating to  all  E>OD  activities  and  to  aU 
DOD  funds  that  it  is  completely  out  of 
proportion  with  what  follows  in  the 
heart  of  the  amendment. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
crafted  this  amendment  to  target 
those  specific  fimds,  rather  than  use 
the  broad  paintbrush  that  was  used. 

A  third  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment concerns  subsection  B.  This  sec- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  approach  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  region  and  attempt  to 
gain  agreement  to  that  effect.  No  sov- 
ereign nation  would  be  likely  to  agree 
to  that. 


Let  me  give  you  four  reasons  for  our 
military  presence  in  Honduras  and  the 
exercise  that  we  conduct  in  that 
region,  and  why  it  is  important:  First, 
we  are  there  to  deter  the  Sandinistas 
from  any  adventurism:  second,  we  are 
there  to  support  and  encourage  the 
Hondurans  and  other  allies  in  the 
region;  third,  we  are  there  to  help  in 
the  development  of  the  Honduran 
armed  forces  through  the  combined 
training  that  stich  exercises  provide; 
and  fourth,  we  are  there  to  get  our 
own  vitally  needed  training  in  realistic 
surroundings  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished here  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  visited  the  Missouri  NatlCHial 
Guard  in  Honduras.  They  are  not  only 
getting  excellent  training,  but  let  me 
point  out  they  are  some  of  the  finest 
ambassadors  that  our  country  has 
had. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  involved  in  a  series  of 
road  building  exercises  in  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  over  the  past 
several  years.  It  is  this  kind  of  realistic 
training  that  the  National  Guard  has 
engaged  in  in  some  40  different  places 
overseas  in  the  past  years,  including 
Korea,  Central  America,  and  in 
Europe. 

We  have  invested  a  lot  in  weapons 
and  equipment  for  the  training  of  the 
U.S.  National  Guard  since  we  went  to 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973.  In  the 
AU-Volunteer  Force  of  the  1980's,  Na- 
tional Guard  imits  will  be  among  the 
first  called  into  battle  in  any  national 
emergency.  We  find  that  to  be  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  had  in  the  19S0's. 
We  no  longer  have  the  weekend  war- 
riors of  the  fifties,  with  second-rate 
equipment  and  third-rate  training. 
They  are  getting,  the  National  Guard 
of  today  are  getting  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment and  training  they  need  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  the  critical  role  assigned 
to  them.  National  Guard  units  of 
today,  should  there  be  a  national 
emergency,  will  be  among  the  first  to 
be  called  up. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  dean  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  imix>r- 
tant  amendment  designed  to  stop  im- 
authorized.  back-door  military  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

This  month  50.000  American  and 
Honduran  troops  are  taking  part  in 
operation  "Solid  Shield,"  a  huge  dis- 
play of  military  might  designed  to  in- 
timidate the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

This  exercise  means  more  airfields, 
more  military  facilities  to  l»e  built  in 
Honduras  with  American  dollars.  If  we 
don't  approve  this  amendment,  the 
Contras  will  use  these  bases  and  f  adll- 
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tiea  to  carry  on  their  war.  This  will  be 
mllttary  aid  unauUKHind  by  Congress. 

Ttate  ktnd  of  secret,  fflegal.  Contra 
aM  has  hamoied  before,  especially 
irtien  the  Boland  amendment  was  in 
effect 

The  airbaae  Aguacate.  about  30 
mflea  north  of  the  mcaraguan  border, 
was  built  ostensibly  for  exercises  by 
American  and  Bonduran  troops. 

But  today  Aguacate  is  the  main 
Contra  airbaae  in  Honduras,  from 
which  Contra  airplanes  fly  Into  Nica- 
ragua to  drop  supplies  and  to  bomb  se- 
lected targets. 

Three  other  airflelds  in  Honduras, 
bunt  by  the  United  States  for  Ameri- 
can-H(Hiduran  exercises,  were  used  fre- 
quently for  mercenary  flights  such  as 
thoae  by  Eugene  Hasenf us  for  sum>ly 
drops,  lianagua  itself  was  bombed  by 
a  Contra  pilot  who  used  one  of  these 
airfields. 

Because  this  amendment  has  not 
been  in  effect,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  unauthorised  aid  have  gone  to 
theContras. 

Every  dollar  of  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  must  be  approved  by  Con- 


If  the  President  wishes  the  Contras 
to  get  additional  aid  frcnn  the  U-S. 
military  exercises  in  Central  America, 
let  Congress  authorize  it. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  close  this 
loophole  by  H>proving  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
ranking  Member  for  yielding  me  this  2 
minutes. 

Let  me  say  to  the  prior  speaker  that 
I  saw  no  evidence  except  Aguacate  of 
airstrips  in  Honduras  being  used  for 
any  other  purpose  except  for  what 
they  were  being  used  for  and  that 
was— they  are  dirt  strips  whacked  out 
of  the  Jungle  for  training  exercises  of 
the  American  military  and  then  aban- 
doned after  the  exercise  is  over  or  left 
for  commercial  use  in  a  coimtry  where 
roads  are  practically  nonexistent.  It  is 
Just  incredible,  if  the  Contras  then 
take  them  over  I  can  tell  you  this,  that 
the  q»nrtint»tim  use  them  as  well.  They 
cross  the  Rio  Coco  and  use  those  same 
strips  on  the  other  side  for  their  own 
operations  for  helicopter  operations. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  amendment  if 
it  should  pass.  Literally  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  the  unin- 
tended or  intended,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly of  supporting  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  in  Central 
America  shall  be  carried  out  with 
funds  q>eciflcally  authorized  for  that 
purpose.  Well,  that  policy  would  say 
that  any  funds  being  spent  for  DOD 
under  any  activity,  intelligence,  oper- 
ations, planning,  communications, 
anjrwhere  in  the  world  that  is  shared 
with  the  Contras  as  a  custom  of  the 


U.S.  Intelligence  Community  would 
have  to  be  stopped  whether  it  was  uin- 
intended  or  whether  it  was  intended, 
whether  it  was  direct  or  whether  it 
was  indirect,  which  would  mean  that 
the  Southern  Command  under  Gener- 
al Galvin.  still  under  General  Galvin 
untfl  June  6  when  he  goes  to  NATO, 
the  Southern  Command  would  have  to 
abandon  all  of  its  intelligence  gather- 
ing activities  in  Central  America,  some 
of  that  which  is  shared  on  a  user  basis 
with  virtually  everybody  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  Contrss.  I  mean,  how  in 
the  world— do  you  want  to  shut  down 
all  the  intelligence  efforts  in  the 
Southern  Command?  I  do  not  think 
that  is  probably  true.  Then  it  says 
what  about  an  agreement,  what  about 
an  agreement.  Mr.  President?  We  have 
got  to  have  an  agreement  that  none  of 
these  airfields  or  whatever  these  dirt 
strips,  can  be  used  by  the  democratic 
resistance  in  the  open  rebellion 
against  the  Commimists  in  the  future. 
Is  any  president,  is  Azcona  in  Hondu- 
ras, or  Arias  in  Costa  Rica  going  to 
make  some  kind  of  future  agreement 
when  a  hospital  is  built  or  a  road  is 
built  that  some  Contra  is  not  going  to 
travel  down  it  or  wind  up  in  that  hos- 
pital? Absolutely  not.  He  would  lose 
his  ability  to  govern.  The  man  would 
lose  his  ability  to  govern.  This  amend- 
ment is  too  broad,  too  misdirected  and 
too  misguided,  it  has  good  intentions, 
but  it  will  not  work. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  my  good  coau- 
thor of  this  amendment  and  a  long- 
time fighter  against  this  administra- 
tion's policies  in  Nicaragtia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  most  revealing  thing 
about  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
so  far  is  that  it  is  very  much  like  the 
hearings  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
investigative  committee  on  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal.  The  revelations  there 
stun  not  only  us,  but  the  American 
public.  So  far  we  have  found  two 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  believe  that  we  were  invited 
freely  by  the  Hondurans  to  come  to 
their  country  and  engage  in  these  ex- 
ercises. That  is  not  so.  We  have  testi- 
mony and  evidence  that  these  same 
generals  in  the  Honduran  army  held 
up  aid  to  the  Contras— which  I  oppose 
and  for  which  I  thank  them— until 
they  could  extort  money  from  this 
Government.  Then  when  we  helped 
create  an  emergency  on  March  24  of 
last  year  on  their  border;  the  Hondur- 
ans were  all  at  the  beach  and  they 
said,  "It  was  no  big  deal."  And  we  said, 
"Take  $20  million  and  airlift  some- 
body in  there  so  it  looks  like  a  big  Nic- 
araguan incursion."  Do  you  start  to 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  getting 
ripped  off  by  the  Honduran  Govern- 
ment because  the  Honduran  Govern- 
ment will  not  admit  that  the  Contras 
are  in  Honduras?  They  do  not  admit  to 


the  extent  of  these  exercises  because 
there  is  no  support  for  them  in  Hon- 
duras. 

Now  we  find  another  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  apparently  the 
only  Member  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  who  believes  that  these  ex- 
ercises are  imrelated  to  what  is  going 
on  in  NicaragiUL 

We  have  either  got  to  raise  the  intel- 
ligence level  in  the  Congress  or  let  the 
people  have  a  direct  vote  on  this  issue. 
The  American  public  knows  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  are  spend- 
ing in  these  exercises  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  intimidation  of  Nicaragua; 
they  know  that  we  have  left  behind 
millions  of  dollars  in  infrastructure 
and  in  equipment  so  that  the  Contras 
can  come  along  in  the  night  and 
pickup  the  leftover  giuis  and  the  left- 
over ammunition.  These  exercises  are 
part  of  the  same  operation  of  people 
who  went  by  a  Chinese  market,  took 
$9,500  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
market,  and  dropped  off  money  in  a 
cab  to  a  guy  who  spoke  Spanish:  I 
mean,  this  is  a  well-run  operation.  If 
you  think  that  taxpayers  support  this 
effort,  if  you  think  they  want  to  put 
American  boys  at  risk  in  this  effort, 
you  are  crazy,  you  are  absolutely 
crazy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  3  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  has  3V^  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know  I  am 
absolutely  appalled  at  the  voices  I 
hear  from  over  there  on  the  left.  I  am 
new  here  and  when  I  got  here  and  par- 
ticipated and  listened  to  the  debate  on 
whether  or  not  to  withhold  the  final 
$40  million  to  the  Contras,  I  made  up 
my  mind  then  to  go  down  there  myself 
with  an  open  mind  and  take  a  look.  So 
five  of  us  did.  We  just  returned  early 
Sunday  morning. 

I  want  to  tell  you  and  urge  you  that 
you  all  should  go  and  take  a  look  for 
yourselves  into  what  is  going  on.  It  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom opposing  the  forces  of  Godless 
communism  in  Central  America.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  you  ought  to  go  down 
and  take  a  look  for  yourselves. 

D  1240 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand or  see  why  there  are  voices  in 
this  country  and  people  in  this  Con- 
gress who  seem  determined  that  at 
every  opportunity  that  arises,  amend- 
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ments  are  introduced  to  stamp  out, 
kill  off,  inhibit  and  prevent  those 
forces  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 
and  liberty  in  Central  America  from 
being  successful. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Idr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  especially  from  the  two 
Members  who  have  Just  spoken  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  These  Members 
Just  returned  from  a  factfinding  trip 
to  Honduras  to  speak  to  the  people 
who  are  involved  and  I  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  statements  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  Just  spoken 
in  the  well. 

We  have  had  a  dialog  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  but  when  you  strip  it  of 
its  rhetoric  and  verbiage  and  look  at 
the  substance  and  essence  of  what  we 
are  voting  on  here,  we  are  voting 
either  for  or  against  communism  being 
implanted  in  Central  America. 

If  you  vote  for  these  crippling,  hob- 
bling, inhibiting  amendments,  you  are 
really  voting  to  promote  communism 
in  Central  America.  When  you  impose 
these  amendments  on  this  administra- 
tion, that,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  what 
you  are  doing. 

I  would  ask  everyone,  if  you  really 
want  to  oppose  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  adventurism  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  assisting  be- 
cause of  the  material  that  they  are 
given  there,  the  helicopters,  other 
weapons  of  war;  if  you  want  to  vote 
for  democracy,  this  is  your  opportimity. 

If  you  want  to  vote  to  promote  the 
presence  of  communism  in  Central 
America,  then  continue  on  and  vote 
for  the  amendments  that  are  being  of- 
fered by  that  side. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
years  now  we  have  seen  this  adminis- 
tration flout  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  that  restricts  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

One  of  their  favorite  scams  is  to  use 
operational  funds  allocated  for  train- 
ing exercises  to  build  air  strips  in  Hon- 
duras. Oh  no,  these  administration 
lawbreakers  say,  we  aren't  building 
anything,  we  are  Just  making  tempo- 
rary improvements.  Tou  can't  blame 
us,  they  say,  if  the  Contras  take  over 
these  airstrips  after  we  leave. 

Well.  I  say  if  there  is  anyone  in  this 
House  who  truly  believes  it  is  an  acci- 
dent that  the  Contras  are  using  bases 
built  with  U.S.  fimds.  then  I  have  a 
bridge  I  want  to  sell  you. 

Let's  put  an  end  to  this  cynical  cha- 
rade once  and  for  all.  Here  we  have  an 
administration,  trying  to  assist  what 
the  President  has  called  the  moral 
equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 


sneaking  around  diverting  funds  from 
their  allocated  purposes. 

I  suggest  we  save  our  President  the 
embarrassment  of  having  to  pretend 
our  exercises  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Contras.  I  suggest  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  tuid  provide  a  forum  for 
him  to  publicly  take  credit  for  his 
Contra-aiding  activities. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mi.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Boxer  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  require  noth- 
ing more,  I  think,  than  truth  and  ac- 
countability for  this  administration  on 
the  use  of  military  construction  funds 
in  Honduras,  presumably  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Contras. 

I  think  that  is  important  for  no 
other  reason  than  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  these  hearings  that  are 
ongoing  now  in  this  Capitol  today, 
simply  that  the  Congress  must  be  ever 
vigilant,  watchful  in  its  oversight  role. 
The  American  people  demand  truth 
and  accountability.  We  must  give  it  to 
them. 

We  have  heard  here  this  afternoon 
that  military  funds  were  used,  in  fact, 
to  construct  facilities  that  were  used 
by  the  Contras.  We  have  been  told 
time  and  time  again  that  the  cost  of 
this  war  has  been  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  on  a  yearly  basis  of  $100 
million  or  $25  million,  when,  in  fact, 
we  know  that  this  war  has  cost  the 
American  people  over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  problem  is  that  the  cost  has 
been  hidden  through  appropriations 
in  the  military  construction  bill. 

This  will  require  accountability  and 
certification  that  it  is  being  used  for 
the  intended  purpose,  rather  than  to 
obfuscate  the  purpose  by  going  around 
the  law  and  aiding  the  Contras  in  a 
backdoor  deal. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the 
other  side  said  that  the  fimds  were  to- 
tally unrelated.  You  know,  I  am  new 
in  Congress,  but  I  was  not  bom  yester- 
day. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  the  fa- 
cilities constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  were  used  to  resup- 
ply  the  Contras  at  a  time  when  this 
body,  when  that  gentleman  served 
here,  had  declared  such  support  ille- 
gal. 

Totally  imrelated?  Has  the  gentle- 
man heard  of  Aguacate?  Aguacate  has 
already  been  talked  about  Unrelated? 
Has  the  gentleman  heard  that  the 
cargo  plane  which  Eugene  Hasenfus 
was  aboard  was  supplied  with  materi- 
als for  the  Contras  at  Aguacate? 

The  President  either  did  not  know 
about  these  activities  or,  as  he  has  in- 


dicated, cannot  remember  whether  he 
knew  or  not. 

This  amendment  will  at  least  give 
the  President  some  incentive  to  be 
aware  of  the  activities  of  his  subordi- 
nates since  he  will  be  required  to  per- 
sonally certify  to  the  Congress  that 
these  facilities  will  not  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  Contras,  not  now,  not  ever. 

If  it  is  unrelated,  then  there  is  no 
issue  before  us;  if  it  is  unrelated,  we 
are  restricting  nothing. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  grant  the  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  I 
find  this  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
amendment  that  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  accountability. 

I  am  rather  troubled  by  all  the  hy- 
perbole on  the  floor,  democracy  versus 
commimism.  We  have  had  far  too 
much  heat  and  not  enough  light. 

This  amendment  shines  the  light  on 
what  our  policy  is.  When  we  are  con- 
fronted with  requests  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  fimd  legitimate  projects  in 
Honduras,  we  never  know  whether 
these  are  going  to  end  up  aiding  the 
Contras  and  involving  us  in  a  war  that 
is  not  declared  and  a  policy  that  we  do 
not  fully  understand  or  whether  they 
are  actually  going  to  be  used  to  project 
American  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Congress  needs  to  know  this,  and  I 
cannot  find  a  better  way  to  do  it  than 
require  the  administration  to  certify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Boxer  amendment  barring  the  construction  to 
any  facilities  to  benefit  tf>e  Contras  unless  ex- 
plidtiy  auttxxized  t>y  Congress. 

The  issue  is  not  wftether  this  House  sup- 
ports or  opposes  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  administration 
should  be  required  to  honestly  and  accurately 
report  to  Congress  ar>d  the  American  people 
regarding  all  of  its  efforts  to  support  the  Con- 
tras. 

The  amendment  will  not  prevent  ttw  admiiv 
istration  from  seeking  funding  for  buHdirtgs, 
roads,  arxj  airstrips  in  Central  America.  It  wHt 
simply  require  Vne  administration  to  identify 
tfK>se  facilities  wtvch  wHt  be  used  to  benefit 
Vno  Contras  and  request  a  specific  congres- 
sional authorization  for  tfwt  purpose.  If  the  fa- 
cilities will  not  benefit  the  Contras  but  instead 
will  support  other  legitimate  military  exercises. 
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««  PrMUwit  miMt  timpiy  owttfy  thirt  ha  has 
Mwn  alapa  naoMtwy  to  antura  the  fadMiM 
«■  not  banatt  tha  Comraa. 

Skwa  1963,  ma  Panlagon  has  oonductad 
mora  than  a  dozan  aaparala  milafy  oxsrciaaa 
in  CanM  Ainarica.  parliculariy  in  Honckns. 
M«ona  ol  doi«  hava  baan  spert  on  a  varie- 
ty o(  tecWaa  «id  mwiy  hava  uWmaMy  bane- 
Mad  ma  Conkas.  But  thaaa  axpandMuras  have 
baan  made  without  any  aoeountabiMy. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Bfrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
noia  [Mr.  Dosbim]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  more  distreasing  aq>ect8  of  this 
debate  is  that  no  matter  wliat  we  end 
up  adopting  as  part  of  the  Defense  au- 
thortaatlon  bill,  it  is  pretty  clear  fnnn 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  find  a  way  to 
bend  it.  to  avoid  it.  to  change  It.  and  so 
when  It  is  all  finished,  they  are  going 
to  pursue  their  policy,  regardless. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  as  part  of 
the  national  debate  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Qklifomia's  amendment 
be  adcq^ted.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomassino] 
say  earlier,  with  a  straight  face,  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  the 
exercises  in  Honduras  and  our  position 
when  it  came  to  the  Contras. 

D  1250 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  better 
than  that,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  better  than  that. 
With  the  millions  of  dollars  we  are  in- 
vesting in  that  country,  the  temporary 
airstrips  that  we  are  putting  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  to  sustain  are 
being  created  for  Conte«  assistance 
and  to  put  pressure  on  the  Nicaragtian 
Government. 

This  administration  has  created  a 
tangled  web  of  destruction.  This 
amendment  cuts  through  that  web 
and  requires  the  administration  to 
state  openly  and  honestly  to  the 
American  people  where  and  why  their 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent.  If  there  is 
one  thing  the  Reagan  administration 
and  its  Central  American  policy 
cannot  take,  it  is  sunlight. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dkllums],  but  before 
doing  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

I  would  Just  like  to  thank  all  the 
Members  on  this  side  who  made  this 
debate  so  worthwhile.  I  would  say  that 
all  this  amendment  does  is  shine  the 
light  of  day  on  this  policy.  It  does 
nothing  to  stop  training  at  all;  it  Just 
says  if  we  want  the  fruits  and  labors 
and  f  acflities  from  that  training  to  go 
to  the  Contras,  for  God's  sake,  let  us 
stand  here  and  vote  for  it.  If  other 
Members  cannot  see  the  simplicity  and 
the  intelligence  of  that.  I  am  Just  at  a 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DsLLtms]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ruaso).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DxLLinfS]  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

BCr.  DEXLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

til.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  I  think 
this  amendment  is  a  very  straightfor- 
ward amendment,  and  I  will  in  the 
brief  time  I  have,  attempt  to  make  ar- 
guments that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  able  to  embrace. 

First  of  aJl.  the  gentlewoman  is 
simply  saying  that  if  we  indeed  believe 
in  aid  to  the  Contras,  then  that  should 
be  done  up  front.  If  the  ratimiale,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  sending  troops  into 
Central  America  is  training,  then  I 
think  aU  of  us.  Irrespective  of  our  po- 
litical persuasion,  ought  to  agree  that 
the  only  benefit  that  should  derive 
from  it  should  indeed  be  training, 
nothing  beyond  that. 

Training  in  Central  America  by  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  and  others  is  nat- 
urally quite  controversial,  and  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  National 
Guard  training  or  military  training 
should  in  no  way  be  related  to  the 
Contras.  I  think  all  of  us  should  agree 
with  that.  It  would  be  a  mistake  and  a 
great  misuse  of  training. 

The  third  i>oint  I  would  make  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras is  this:  History  is  replete  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  involv- 
ing itself  in  the  shaping  of  that  policy. 
It  has  done  it  in  the  past,  it  is  doing  it 
now.  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  this 
Congress  will  say  what  it  believes 
ought  to  be  the  policy  with  respect  to 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  have  my  politics  on  that  particular 
issue.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been 
there.  History,  however,  demonstrates 
that  aid  to  the  Contras  is  again  quite 
controversial.  But  whatever  your  posi- 
tion, whatever  the  position  is  that  you 
assume,  the  policy  should  be  up  front, 
it  should  be  out  front,  and  it  should  be 
In  front.  It  should  be  direct.  Whatever 
aid  is  given  to  the  Contras,  it  should 
not  be  indirect,  it  shoidd  not  be  clan- 
destine, it  should  not  be  deceptive. 
Whatever  position  you  assume,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  support  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras or  in  opposition  to  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, there  should  be  no  sleight  of 
hand  and  there  should  be  no  decep- 
tion. 

This  is  a  democracy.  The  comer- 
stone  of  oiu-  democracy  is  openness, 
not  deception. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  Boxer  amendment  simply  assiues 
that  appropriate  training  is  carried 
out.  and  nothing  beyond  that.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  we  have 
struggled  very  diligently  to  make  sure 


that  operation  and  maintenance  f  imds 
have  not  been  misused  in  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  facilities  in  Central 
America.  We  have  done  that.  I  think 
this  amendment  allows  us  to  go  the 
next  step,  and  that  is  to  ensiu«  that 
for  all  time  there  is  no  misuse  of 
funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  ten^wre.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dkllums]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  so  that  I 
may  summarize  my  argument? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  briefly  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  so  he  may  summarize  his 
argument. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  comity  and 
for  the  generosity  he  has  accorded  me. 

To  summarize  my  argument,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  is  simply 
saying  that  aid  to  the  Contras  ought 
to  be  out  front.  If  what  we  are  in- 
volved in  in  Central  America  is  simply 
training,  then  that  is  all  it  should  be. 
If  we  go  beyond  training,  then  there  is 
something  wrong  and  immoral  and  im- 
practical and  uiuealistic  about  that. 

Whatever  our  position  with  respect 
to  aid  to  the  Contras,  we  should  do  it 
out  front  and  do  it  up  front.  Let  us  not 
engage  in  any  kind  of  deception. 

So  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  is 
clearly  appropriate,  it  is  clearly 
straightforward,  and  no  degree  of 
demagoguery  ought  to  distort  what 
this  whole  thing  is  all  about.  There 
should  be  no  backdoor  efforts  to  aid 
the  Contras.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
let  us  do  it  out  front.  Those  of  us  who 
do  not  believe  in  it  will  be  out  on  the 
floor  diligently  arguing  against  that 
position.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  do  it 
within  the  framework  of  openness, 
honesty,  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  leave,  I  will  be  put- 
ting into  the  Record  the  letter  of  our 
four-star  general,  John  Gavin,  who 
has  Just  left  as  commander  in  chief  po- 
sition of  our  Southern  Conunand,  one 
of  our  nine  specified  and  unified  com- 
mands, to  move  to  the  most  important 
of  those  nine  commands.  On  Jime  26, 
he  will  be  sworn  in  as  the  commander 
in  chief  of  EURCOM,  our  ESuropean 
Command,  and,  of  course,  he  will  also 
wear  the  hat  as  commander  in  chief  of 
NATO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  barracks  in  Honduras,  said 
that  the  buildings  are  completely  relo- 
catable. We  are  not  building  bases  like 


Da  Nang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  that  will 
someday  be  used  by  the  Soviets  if  the 
majority  position  of  the  majority 
party  prevails  in  this  whole  debate 
over  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
accept  a  Communist  bastion  in  Central 
America.    

Bfrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Tes: 
briefly  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

Bfrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  airstrips 
can  be  movable  and  the  roads  can  be 
movable? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  No;  I 
take  back  my  time. 

This  is  not  the  South  Pacific  where 
we  are  putting  down  pierced  steel 
planking  runways  to  put  quickly  from 
island  to  island  to  stop  the  war  lords 
of  Japan.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  Is  to  secure  freedom  for  the  four 
democracies  surrounding  Nicaragua. 

Here  is  the  problem  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  sajing  he 
does  not  want  the  National  Guard  to 
go  overseas.  He  has  been  on  that  com- 
mittee for  over  two  decades.  He  must 
know  that  John  F.  Kennedy  sent  the 
National  Guard  from  South  Carolina 
and  Phoenix  to  go  to  Germany  to 
defend  freedom  after  the  Berlin  Wall 
incident.  He  must  know  that  at  least 
64  couintries  aroimd  this  world  have 
had  National  Guard,  international 
guard,  and  Air  Reserve  fighter  squad- 
rons that  have  been  rotating  for  over  a 
decade  to  countries  all  over  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
been  the  leading  voice  in  this  House  to 
point  out  that  pilots  in  the  Reserve 
and  the  Guard— and  the  same  applies 
to  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Army— are  now  of  equal  caliber 
with  active  duty  people. 

I  had  my  career  interrupted  to  be  ac- 
tivated in  the  Reserve  to  go  down  and 
fly  in  Santo  Domingo  in  sea  planes 
around  Cuba  to  pick  up  any  more  U-2 
pilots  that  might  be  shot  down.  I  had 
to  give  something  up  that  I  did  not  get 
for  2  more  years.  People  give  up  career 
opportimities  to  serve  in  the  Guard. 

And  remember  that  you  sleep  better 
at  night.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Dellums]  because  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve 
and  the  Marine  Reserve  and  the  Navy 
Reserve  are  on  the  Job  and  awake.  Let 
us  be  realistic.  This  is  another  crip- 
pling amendment  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  who  do  not  want 
our  presence  In  Central  America  at  all. 
They  want  to  close  down  the  Southern 
Command.  They  want  to  close  down 
our  remaining  bases  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  They  want  us  out  so  we  can  let 


nature  take  its  course,  whatever  that 
is. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  engage  the  gentleman  at 
the  substantive  level.  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  I  realize  that  the  gentleman 
walked  on  the  floor  late  and  was  not 
privy  to  all  of  this  gentleman's  debate. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  tend  to  do  selective  listen- 
ing, and  I  forgive  the  gentleman  for 
that. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  part  I  did  hear— I 
did  not  comment  on  the  part  I  did  not 
hear— was  that  the  gentleman  would 
rather  the  National  Guard  people  be 
trained  in  the  United  States.  Unless 
you  are  in  a  combat,  shooting,  fighting 
situation,  everything  you  do  on  a  ship, 
in  the  cockpit,  in  a  tank,  on  a  road,  ev- 
erything you  do  is  training.  Training  is 
the  only  thing  we  hope  will  happen 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  hope  that  our  men  and 
women  around  the  world  will  keep  the 
peace  by  training,  by  bringing  them- 
selves up  to  the  point  of  perfection 
and  at  the  same  time  expertise,  by 
wearing  those  patches  and  flashes  and 
ribbons  that  say  "combat  ready,"  but 
never  having  to  be  combat  experi- 
enced. 

I  know  why  every  young  man  died  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  eight  women,  and  I 
know  why  those  men  died  on  the 
Stark.  It  is  too  bad  that  some  people 
do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BoxERl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ptir- 
suant  to  House  Resolution  160  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  amendment  will  be 
postponed. 

AMTNDMKNT  OFTERKO  BT  MR.  POCUETTA 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foourta: 
Page  123,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 

Page  126.  line  9.  strike  out 
"$2,508,333,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"S2  504  183  000". 

Page  126.' line  IS.  strilce  out  "$335,539,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$331,380,000". 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foolixita]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  tremendotis 
amoimt  of  our  taxpayer's  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  military  construction  in 
Honduras  with  only  the  slightest  res- 
ervations from  Congress.  Since  1983. 
the  Pentagon  has  laid  down  (45  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  construction  in 
the  form  of  airstrips,  radar  installa- 
tions, roads,  bridges,  tank  traps,  water 
wells,  warehouses,  and  munition  stor- 
age areas.  This  year  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  requested  funding  to 
begin  a  3-year  phased  upgrade  of  the 
facilities  at  Palmerola  Air  Base.  If  this 
request  is  approved,  the  United  States 
will  have  taken  its  first  step  toward  a 
permanent  military  presence  In  Hon- 
duras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
request  for  two  reasons.  One,  I  believe 
that  these  new  facilities  are  not 
needed.  And  two,  that  the  continued 
United  States  military  buildup  in  Hon- 
duras is  destabilizing  to  the  Central 
American  peace  process. 

The  Pentagon  claims  the  existing 
buildings  must  be  replaced  due  to 
severe  wear  and  tear.  However,  these 
buildings  have  only  been  in  service  for 
4  years.  And,  according  to  their  origi- 
nal contract,  they  are  guranteed  to 
last  10  years.  These  buildings  have 
been  properly  maintained  and  have 
not  t>een  subjected  to  the  harsh 
weather  conditions  present  when 
these  same  barracks  were  used  in 
South  Vietnam  15  years  ago.  Any  re- 
pairs or  improvements  to  the  buildings 
are  fimded  by  the  operations  and 
maintenance  account  and  not  military 
construction.  Yet,  despite  these  facts, 
the  Pentagon  insists  on  building  new 
facilities. 

Let  me  say,  that  I  want  our  troops, 
who  are  stationed  in  Honduras,  to 
have  the  best  living  accommodations 
as  possible.  These  men  and  women 
have  devoted  their  valuable  time  and 
talent  and  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States.  However,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  presence  in  Honduras  is  tem- 
porary and,  therefore  the  accommoda- 
tions must  reflect  that  policy.  We  are 
not  asking  our  troops  to  live  in  unsafe 
or  ujihealthy  conditions.  The  majority 
of  the  people  who  live  in  these  tempo- 
rary units  are  only  in  Honduras  for  2 
to  4  months.  The  quality  of  life  of  our 
military  personnel  has  been  properly 
addressed   with   the   construction   of 
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tennis  courts,  ncquetball  courts,  sun- 
dedcs,  three  recreation  centers,  and  a 
lighted  baiwhall  field.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  neglected  the 
needs  of  our  troops  in  Honduras  and 
that  Instead  we  have  provided  the  best 
possible  accommodations  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  concern  I 
have  about  the  Pentagon's  plans  to 
construct  new  facilities  is  the  negative 
impact  they  will  have  on  current  peace 
negotiations  in  Central  America. 
Clearly,  the  United  States  is  sending 
the  wrong  message  if  we  continue  to 
increase  oiu-  military  apparatus  in  the 
region.  How  can  the  United  Stetes 
suiH?ort  peace  efforts  while  at  the 
same  time  becoming  further  en- 
trenched in  Honduras? 

The  Central  American  peace  negoti- 
ations have  reached  a  critical  Junc- 
ture. The  two  initiatives  on  the  table, 
the  Contadora  proposal  and  Costa 
Rlcan  President  Airas"  peace  plan  have 
begun  to  take  shape.  The  five  Central 
American  Presidents  are  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Guatemala  next  month  to 
refine  the  terms  of  a  peace  settlement. 
We.  in  Congress,  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
peace  by  rejecting  the  Pentagon's  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Honduras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  reduce  the  Joint  Exer- 
dae  Program  or  diminish  the  mission 
at  Palmerola.  Nor  does  this  amend- 
ment strike  all  military  construction 
funding  for  Honduras.  In  fact,  there 
are  three  other  accoimts:  operations 
and  maintenance,  foreign  military 
sales,  and  exercise  related  construc- 
tion that  will  fund  other  construction 
projects  this  year.  Rather,  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  United 
States  military  presence  in  Honduras 
and  to  signal  our  support  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  peace  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

D  1305 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  arleld? 

Mr.  POQLEETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members 
know,  we  had  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  these  sorts  of  questions  were 
asked.  I  think  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  go  ahead  and  provide  our 
forces  with  what  they  need  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

As  the  Members  know,  for  many, 
many  years  we  have  been  having  our 
Guard  and  Reserves  to  train  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  think  another 
point  that  we  ought  to  mention  also  is 
that  oftentimes  we  try  to  help  the 


countries    of    Central    America    and 
other  nations. 

Mr.  POOLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  reclaim  my  time? 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  should  be  re- 
questing time  from  the  other  side.  I 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  get  time  later. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  put  this 
in  context,  so  that  this  thing  does  not 
get  blown  out  of  proportion,  let  us  find 
out  what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  the  military  construction  bill  that 
our  committee  has  passed,  there  are 
$4,150,000.  What  is  it  for?  It  is  hardly 
for  implements  of  war.  The  request  in- 
cludes: Twelve  relocatable  billeting 
buildings,  one  relocatable  dining  facili- 
ty, one  relocatable  hospital,  one  relo- 
catable recreation  center,  a  sewer 
treatment  facility,  water  storage,  elec- 
trical upgrades  and  roads. 

These  items  are  nothing  that  the 
Contras  or  the  Sandinistas  can  use. 
They  are  a  hospital,  billets,  relocata- 
ble billets  for  our  troops.  Believe  me, 
dust  blows  in  the  living  facilities  down 
there  now. 

Many  Members  talk  about  quality  of 
life  for  our  troops:  believe  me,  in  Hon- 
duras the  quality  of  life  is  zilch.  The 
gentleman  said  our  troops  are  only 
there  for  2  to  4  months.  Well,  2  to  4 
months  living  in  the  conditions  down 
there  is  really  bad  news,  so  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  Milcon  bill  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life.  This 
matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Contras,  with  Nicaragua,  with  our  ef- 
forts in  that  area. 

This  is  simply  to  try  to  help  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  when  they  are 
down  there  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin],  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities,  who  is 
very  familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  let  the 
Members  know  from  the  outset  that 
this  amendment  was  offered  up  in  our 
subcommittee,  and  resoundingly  de- 
feated; and  here  we  are  on  the  floor 
with  it  again  and  that  is  all  well  and 
good. 

We  are  going  to  have  preciotis  few 
minutes  to  debate  this  issue.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  tick- 
ing off  some  of  the  projects  that  we 
are  talking  about.  From  my  point,  this 
amendment  ought  not  even  be  includ- 
ed in  the  rule  in  this  section  dealing 
with  things  that  relate  to  policy,  be- 
cause here  we  are  talking  about  mili- 
tary construction  in  support  of  Ameri- 
can troops  only  and  their  quality  of 
life. 


If  there  is  something  I  take  great 
pride  in  being  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, and  my  chairman  does  as 
well,  is  that  once  the  policy  issues  are 
debated,  and  it  is  determined  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  certain  policy  or  a 
certain  mission,  we  support  our  troops 
and  do  not  take  our  frustrations, 
whatever  they  might  be,  out  on  them. 
What  we  do  is  try  to  provide  the  qual- 
ity-of-lif  e  things  that  we  can  provide, 
and  we  have  said  that  over  and  over 
again.  We  take  pride  in  that. 

We  are  talking  about  1,000  to  1,400 
Americans  who  are  in  Honduras  in 
furtherance  of  a  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government.  If  you  do  not 
agree  with  that,  fine,  get  your  time, 
hold  a  hearing,  do  whatever  and  we 
will  deal  with  that  on  another  occa- 
sion. 

We  are  talking  about  such  contro- 
versial items  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  mentioned  such  as,  a  reloca- 
table dining  hall,  a  dispensary,  and 
recreation  facilities. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honduras, 
and  I  regret  if  I  say  anything  that 
means  that  that  is  not  a  mecca  for  va- 
cationers, but  let  me  tell  the  Members: 
I  am  talking  hot;  desolate;  I  am  talk- 
ing no  roads;  many,  many  miles  to  the 
nearest  oasis.  We  are  talking  about 
things  like  providing  a  decent  place 
where  our  troops  can  eat  and  sleep 
and  have  some  recreation. 

Another  thing  that  might  be  really 
controversial  is  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  have  a  30-bed  clinic.  We  are 
talking  about  1,000  to  1,400  Americans 
there  not  for  4  months,  but  6  months 
to  a  year  in  furtherance  of  our  activi- 
ties in  Honduras.  This  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  Contras,  but  with 
1,000  to  1,400  Americans.  They  need  a 
30-bed  medical  facility.  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask? 

Let  me  talk  about  Honduras.  If  you 
have  not  been  there  lately,  I'm  talking 
dusty;  one  helicopter  landing,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know,  you  are  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  for  smog. 

We  are  not  building  new  roads.  We 
are  putting  a  top  on  10  miles  of  roads 
aroimd  Palmerola  to  keep  the  dust 
down.  Simple  as  that. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  that? 
We're  talking  quality  of  life. 

Again,  if  you  want  to  debate  policy, 
come  around  some  other  time. 

Let  me  tell  you,  we  are  talking  about 
quality  of  life.  We  discussed  some 
policy  issues  earlier. 

We  have  American  troops  in  Hondu- 
ras. Can  we  not  at  least  give  them  a 
little  medical  help?  Can  we  not  at  least 
give  them  a  decent  place  to  live?  Can 
we  not  at  least  keep  the  dust  down  so 
they  can  at  least  breathe? 

Can  we  not  have  anything  for  any- 
body that  is  serving  the  U.S.  armed 


services  in  this  desolate  area  6  months 
to  12  months  a  year? 

Let  us  debate  the  policy  issue  later. 
Let  us  take  care  of  the  troops  now. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alezahder]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  administration  for  coming 
out  of  the  closet  on  some  of  the  activi- 
ties that  it  is  sponsoring  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  early  in  this 
decade,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
administration  to  lay  its  cards  face  up 
on  the  table  and  let  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  make  in- 
formed decisions  about  its  policy  in 
Central  America.  More  and  more  of 
you  have  joined  me  in  this  effort.  We 
are  still  looking  for  those  open  and 
candid  answers. 

Three  years  ago  this  month.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  H.  Taft 
IV  appeared  before  a  hearing  held  by 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction.  We  were  look- 
ing into  the  administration's  military 
training  exercise  construction  program 
in  Central  America,  generally,  and 
Honduras,  specifically.  At  that  time  I 
told  Deputy  Secretair  Taft  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  send  up  its  Hondu- 
ras construction  requests  up  through 
the  normal  budgeting  process  I  be- 
lieved it  would  find  more  friends  in 
Congress  than  they  believed  existed. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  sent 
this  proposal  up  through  the  usual 
budget  proposal  process.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  recommended 
House  approval. 

Honduras  is  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Honduras  is  strategically  locat- 
ed between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua.  The  United  States  needs 
viable  bases  in  Central  America. 

But,  I  remain  concerned  about  the 
secretiveness  of  the  administration 
about  its  Central  American  policy. 
The  American  people  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  called  on  to 
finance  that  policy  have  a  right  to 
straight  and  honest  answers. 

I  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  sneaking  aroimd,  build- 
ing bases  Congress  has  not  authorized 
with  money  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved. If  the  administration  wants 
bases  in  Honduras  it  should  face  up 
squarely  to  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
what  it  wants  to  do. 

Instead  we  have  Deputy  Secretary 
William  H.  Taft  IV.  in  a  February  1986 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Written, 
saying: 

The  n.S.  has  no  military  bases  or  other 
pennanent  installations  in  Honduras.  We 
have  no  intention  to  establish  such  bases. 


At  the  time  he  signed  that  letter. 
United  States  forces  had  been  using, 
on  an  almost  continuous  basis,  the 
base  camp  established  at  Honduras' 
Palmerola  Air  Force  Base  in  1983  and 
1984,  the  airfield  at  San  Lorenzo  and 
facilities  elsewhere.  All  were  built  with 
DOD  operations  and  maintenance 
fimds. 

And,  as  a  part  of  the  "Construction 
Plan  and  Engineering  Activities:  Cen- 
tral America,  Fiscal  Years  1986-91" 
report  attached  to  his  letter.  Deputy 
Secretary  Taft  acicnowledged  that  the 
administration  expected  to  request  at 
least  $29  million  in  military  construc- 
tion funds  for  projects  planned  in 
Honduras  for  the  1986-91  timeframe. 
Further,  the  report  made  clear  that 
the  administration  planned  to  spend 
at  least  $1.5  million  in  DOD  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  fimds,  during 
military  training  exercises,  on  21  sepa- 
rate construction  projects  of  the  type 
the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  had  al- 
ready identified  as  being  of  question- 
able legality. 

I  beUeve  it  is  worth  examining  some 
more  of  the  history  of  the  ongoing, 
virtually  continuous  presence  of 
United  States  forces  in  Honduras. 

In  1982,  the  administration,  as  a  part 
of  its  budget  proposal  asked  for  $13 
million  to  build  contingency  facilities 
at  Palmerola  Air  Force  Base,  Hondu- 
ras, for  the  use  of  United  States 
forces.  Congress  approved  the  money. 

Then,  in  1983.  the  administration 
asked  for  another  $8  million  for  Hon- 
duras, this  time  to  be  used  for  contin- 
gency facilities  at  La  Ceiba.  Concerned 
about  the  lack  of  information  provided 
and  the  lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  about  its  intentions 
in  Honduras,  specifically,  and  Central 
American  generally,  the  House  refused 
to  okay  the  fimds.  Congress  eventually 
approved  the  $8  million. 

But.  it  allowed  the  money  to  be 
spent  only  if  the  administration  pro- 
vided a  report  to  Congress  on  its  con- 
struction intentions  in  Central  Ameri- 
can and  the  probable  impact  on  that 
situation. 

Also,  in  1983.  the  administration 
began  its  rapid  and  huge  build  up  of 
United  States  military  presence  in 
Honduras.  My  continuing  frustration 
at  not  getting  straight  answers  about 
the  administration's  intentions 
prompted  me  to  request  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  what  was  going  down  in 
these  military  training  exercises. 

The  still  classified  report  I  got  from 
GAO  in  March  1984  caused  me  to  ask 
the  United  States  Comptroller  Gener- 
al for  a  ruling  on  the  legality  of  the 
administration's  military  training  ex- 
ercise construction  activities  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

On  March  7,  1984.  Nestor  Sanchez, 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Inter-American  Affairs  told 
the  House  Military  Construction  Ap- 


propriations Subcommittee:  "* 
have  no  United  States  bases  in  Hondu- 
ras and  we  do  not  seek  to  establish  any 


we 


The  budget  he  was  testifying  on  cm- 
tained  requests  for  two  proJect»— 7 
million  dollars'  worth  of  milltuy  con- 
struction—for Honduras.  One  of  these 
projects  was  for  prepositioning  facili- 
ties at  an  airfield  located  at  San  Lor- 
enzo. With  the  Palmerola  and  La 
Ceiba  requests,  that  made  airfield 
number  three  in  Honduras  where  so- 
called  contingency  facilities  would  be 
located,  with  military  construction 
funds. 

At  the  time  Idr.  Sanchez  was  testify- 
ing the  administration  had  already 
used  or  was  planning  to  use  before 
June  1984  defense  operations  and 
maintenance  funds  to  build  or  ren- 
ovate or  improve  previously  built  base 
camps,  airfields  and/or  radar  installa- 
tions at  nine  Honduran  locations.  In 
addition,  as  a  part  of  its  low-intensity 
warfare  training  exercises  in  Hondu- 
ras, the  administration  was  giving 
dental  and  medical  treatment  to  thou- 
sands of  Hondurans,  veterinary  treat- 
ment to  thousands  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  carrying  out  civic  actions 
and  other  humanitarian  activities. 

On  June  22.  1984,  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  response  to  a  request  I  had 
made  earlier  in  the  year,  issued  his 
ruling  on  the  legality  of  the  adminis- 
tration's using  defense  operations  and 
maintenance  money  for  the  kinds  of 
projects  being  undertaken  in  Hondu- 
ras in  connection  with  the  United 
States  military  training  exercises. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report 
said:  "*  *  *  it  is  our  view  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  construction  activities 
could  not  be  funded  out  of  O&M  as  or- 
dinary operational  expenses  of  the 
joint  exercises  •  •  •." 

"Use  of  O&M  funds  *  •  •"  for  the 
training  given  to  Honduran  armed 
forces  in  connection  with  the  military 
training  exercises  "was  unauthorized." 

The  costs  of  civic  action  and  human- 
itarian assistance  during  the  1983  and 
1984  military  training  exercises  "were 
improperly  charged  to  DOD's  O&M 
appropriations." 

Because  the  administration  ap- 
peared to  be  continuing  its  discredited 
military  construction  practice  in  Hon- 
duras, in  connection  with  military 
training  exercises,  I  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General,  in  April  1985  to 
update  his  June  1984  decision.  In  his 
January  30.  1986.  resi>onse,  the  Comp- 
troller General  confirmed  that  04eM 
funded  construction  projects  carried 
out  during  Big  Pine  II  in  1983  and 
1984  were  in  violation  of  applicable 
law.  He  went  on  to  say: 

"In  addition.  DOD  cost  computa- 
tions for  O&M-funded  construction 
after  Ahuas  Tara  n  (Big  Pine  H)  have 
been  understated,  because  of  DOD's 
f  aUure  to  include  all  coats  attributable 
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•  •  •-  under  the  amillcable  Federal 
law. 

Congieai  has  made  cfaanses  In  the 
applicable  laws  since  June  1984.  Con- 
I  has  given  IntUcatlons  and  willing- 
to  work  with  the  administration 
In  the  matter  of  the  United  States 
presence  in  Honduras.  Deq>lte  these, 
it  appears  the  administration  still 
would  rather  travel  a  crooked  path 
t-timn  give  the  Ccmgress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  straight  answers  about  its 
intentkm  to  keep  T3J3.  forces  in  that 
Central  American  nation  and  about  its 
overall  Central  American  policy. 

Ifr.  DICKINSON.  Ur.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
former  ranking  member  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appnvrlations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wabdb]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  American  presence  in 
Honduras  does  help  promote  democra- 
cy, but  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  Last 
year  the  Congress  directed  the  De- 
fense Department  to  submit  this  re- 
quest to  upgrade  the  facilities  at  Pal- 
merola  and  we  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  would  support  this  request. 

The  Congress  told  the  Defense  De- 
partment not  to  use  operations  and 
maintenance  fimds.  but  to  use  military 
ccmstruction  fimds.  This  money  is  in 
this  bill  at  our  request.  This  money  is 
not  for  the  Contras.  This  money  is  for 
Americans.  It  is  to  provide  a  clinic  so 
our  young  people  can  receive  medical 
treatment  in  clean  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. It  is  to  provide  a  mess  hall  so 
that  our  young  people  going  through 
training  can  eat  meals  prepared  in 
clean  kitchens  and  served  in  a  clean 

rilntng  haU. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  support  the 
Contras,  fine.  You  will  get  the  chance 
to  vote  on  that  issue.  This  is  not  about 
supporting  the  Contras.  This  is  about 
whether  you  are  willing  to  support  the 
young  men  and  women  from  your  dis- 
trict and  my  district  and  to  do  it  by 
passing  this  legislation  and  providing 
funds  that  we  in  the  Congress  told  the 
Defense  Department  to  request  last 
year. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravercl]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  monber  of  the  Milcon  Committee 
and  Sunday,  this  last  Stmday,  we  were 
in  Honduras  and  took  a  copter  down 
to  Palmerola.  We  took  a  look  at  Just 
what  is  going  on  down  there  and  what 
our  mission  is. 

It  is  a  very  rudimentary  air  base,  lots 
of  dtat.  a  little  bit  of  paving.  We  have 
got  about  1.100  men  there.  They  are 
quartered  in  wooden  huts.  The  aver- 
age stay  of  the  average  American 
there  is  for  2  months.  That  includes 
the  National  Guardsmen  who  come 
down  for  2  weeks. 
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miles  to  small  villages  to  bring  inocula- 
tion to  people.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
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There  is  funding  in  the  $4.2  million 
for  a  water  and  sewage  system.  Where 
do  the  men  go  to  the  bathroom?  They 
go  to  the  bathroom  in  a  btmch  of  little 
privies.  There  are  no  inside  flush  toi- 
lets. The  privies  have  even^hing  but 


little  half  moons  in  the  windows.  The 
reason  there  are  no  flush  toilets  is  be- 
cause water  is  very  limited. 

There  is  money  In  the  Milcon  appro- 
priation for  a  water  system. 
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There  are  only  two  places  where  the 
men  can  take  showers,  and  on  the 
building  where  they  can  take  a  shower 
there  is  a  sign  which  says  "Take  a 
Navy  shower." 

Now  this  Palmerola  base  Is  located 
in  a  great  valley.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Nicaragtian  border.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous place  for  our  National  Guard  to 
maneuver.  One  of  the  main  things 
that  the  National  Guard  does  at  Pal- 
merola is  nm  a  clinic  twice  a  week  for 
the  Honduran  citizens  who  line  up  by 
the  hundreds  and  come  from  as  far  as 
50  miles  away  to  get  dental  care  and 
health  care  and  adequate  food  for 
their  undernourished  chfldren.  That  Is 
what  Is  going  on  down  there. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  final  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  introduce  the 
Chamber  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Fernando  Vasquez. 
This  picture  was  taken  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  Palmerola. 

Fernando  is  3  months  old.  He  was 
dying  of  hunger  when  he  came  into 
the  American  clinic  that  the  money  is 
in  this  amendment  for  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  strike  to  build  a  new 
clinic.  This  picture  shows  him  in  the 
arms  of  an  American  nurse  who  had 
checked  the  board  the  day  before  and 
was  going  to  be  there  for  6  months. 

There  are  12  beds  in  that  clinic. 
Three  of  them  were  occupied  by  Hon- 
durans,  and  two  by  military  who  had 
been  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  on  that  base.  The  dining  hall, 
which  I  also  have  a  picture  of,  seats 
150  people,  for  1,100  troops.  It  leaks 
like  a  sieve.  It  is  made  of  wood  and  tin. 
It  is  hot.  There  are  flies.  There  is  sand 
blowing  through  every  crack  and  door. 
It  is  unsanitary  at  best. 

Here  is  the  simdeck  that  is  talked 
about.  Some  of  the  boys  got  together 
and  buUt  a  Uttle  deck  that  is  6  by  6 
behind  their  hut,  and  you  can  see  that 
that  is  made  of  canvas  or  of  wood  or  a 
tent.  And  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  absolutely  correct,  they  go 
to  the  bathroom  in  privies.  I  mean,  the 
WPA  is  alive  and  well  in  Honduras. 

Dining  halls  and  hospitals.  The  hos- 
pital effort  alone,  600  people  a  week 
show  up  at  the  clinic  2  days  a  week, 
and  from  there  they  Medrett  out  into 
the  countryside  and  range  20  to  30 


gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
described  in  eloquent  terms  the  medi- 
cal care  that  Is  being  administered 
there.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how 
much  more  medical  care  could  be  pro- 
vided if  all  of  the  $4.1  million  went  for 
those  purposes? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  use 
the  1  minute  if  I  may  to  discuss  some 
of  the  issues  that  have  been  brought 
up  by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

We  talked  about  recreation  facilities, 
the  hospital,  and  the  water  and 
sewage  treatment  plant.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  said  that  these  are 
not  for  the  use  of  the  Contras.  I  agree, 
and  no  one  ever  said  that  they  were 
for  the  Contras. 

Second,  we  talked  al}Out  some  of  the 
quality-of-life  provisions  that  have 
t>een  taken  care  of.  and  we  did  look 
into  the  quality  of  life,  we  did  make 
provisions  for  a  better  life  for  the  serv- 
icemen in  that  area. 

I  was  down  in  Palmerola.  I  did  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  facilities  there.  I 
saw  no  real  sanitation  problems  in  Pal- 
merola. When  we  asked  the  Pentagon 
about  this  issue,  they  described  the 
problem  as  food  dropping  through  the 
wooden  cracks  in  the  floors.  This 
could  be  taken  care  of  from  money 
from  operations  and  maintenance. 

We  have  to  also  understand  that  the 
barracks  that  we  now  have  there  have 
a  life  of  10  years.  They  have  only  been 
in  existence  for  4  years.  So  they  do 
have  a  life  of  6  more  years  that  they 
could  be  used. 

But  most  important,  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  de- 
tract from  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
service  people.  What  we  do  not  want 
to  do  is  to  give  the  messsage  to  the 
people  of  Central  America  that  the 
United  States  is  militarily  in  Central 
America  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  yield  my  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FOGLIKTTA]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConil. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  all  told  in  the  Congress  that  our 
purpose  in  supporting  the  Contra 
effort  was  to  interdict  arms  going  into 
El  Salvador,  and  then  we  found  out 
ttiat  that  was  not  the  case. 

We  were  told  that  we  were  not— we 
as  a  country— were  not  violating  the 
Boland  amendment,  and  then  we 
f  oimd  out  that  that  was  not  true. 

We  were  told  in  this  Congress  that 
we  did  not  mine  the  harlx)rs  or  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mining  of  the 
harlx>rs  of  Nicaragua,  and  we  found 
out  that  that  was  not  true. 

Now  they  are  teUing  us  that  these 
facilities  that  they  are  trying  to  build 
in  Honduras  are  not  a  part  of  an  effort 
to  install  a  permanent  military  pres- 
ence, an  installation,  an  infrastructure 
in  Central  America. 

If  you  want  to  believe  that,  then  you 
have  to  turn  your  back  on  the  whole 
series  of  scams,  lies,  and  deceptions 
that  have  led  us  up  to  this  point.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  I  think  that  we  all 
Imow  what  those  facilities  are  being 
put  in  there  for.  They  are  being  put  in 
there  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a 
permanent  military  infrastructure. 
That  is  why  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment should  lie  passed,  to  prevent  a 
permanent  military  infrastructiu'e  in 
Central  America. 

I  listened  to  the  heart-rending  expla- 
nations of  the  deprivation  that  oiu- 
National  Guardsmen  are  going 
through  in  training  in  Honduras,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  argument  that  there  is  a 
better  answer  Camp  Pendleton,  in 
California.  It  has  hot  nmning  water, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  world's  l>est  train- 
ing bases  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  for 
our  National  Guard  fighting  forces. 

They  have  nmning  water,  they  have 
flush  toilets,  and  hot  nmning  water 
for  showers.  It  is  a  marvelous  facility. 
You  do  not  have  to  put  in  a  military 
infrastructure  in  Central  America, 
which  is  what  this  administration 
wants  to  do,  to  give  that  quality  of  life 
to  our  National  Guardsmen. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many 
ways  I  have  great  admiration  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  They  are  people  of  boundless 
faith.  Even  as  we  speak  and  debate, 
and  even  as  the  select  committee  on 
the  Iran/Contra  scandal  are  unravel- 
ing thread  by  thread  the  fabric  of  lies 
that  this  administration  not  only  have 
given  to  the  American  people  and  to 
this  Congress  for  6V^  years,  which  has 
already  lieen  acknowledged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self, they  still  believe  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  same  administration 
that  these  moneys  are  going  for  qual- 
ity-of-life measures  for  our  boys  over 
there  rather  than  for  the  permanent 
American  militarization  of  Honduras. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  money  is  going  for,  and 
if  in  fact  Members  are  concerned 
about  the  continuation  of  support  for 
the  Contras,  then  they  ought  to  cut 
this  money  off  right  now,  and  vote 
"yes"  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FOGLIETTA]  has  2V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

MR.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
serve  as  the  chairperson  of  the  Mili- 
tary Facilities  and  Installations  Sub- 
committee, which  deals  with  the  issue 
of  military  construction.  I  will  concede 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  amendment 
did  not  prevail  in  the  subcommittee 
markup.  I  will  equally  concede  that  if 
we  were  talking  about  the  issue  purely 
of  quality  of  life  of  the  troops  serving 
in  Central  America,  that  this  would 
not  be  an  issue.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  here  talking  al>out  policy, 
and  policy  that  is  both  controversial 
and  policy  that  is  indeed  evolving. 

If  the  decision  was  made  to  station 
troops  in  Honduras  on  a  permanent 
basis,  I  would  suggest  then  that  we  ne- 
gotiate base  rights  the  same  way  we 
negotiate  \ms%  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries. 
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There  are  approximately  1,200 
troops  serving  at  Palmerola.  We  have 
280  contract  civilians  providing  con- 
tract services  to  operate  the  base  and 
the  mess  hall.  They  carry  out  a 
number  of  functions. 

The  base  has  l>ecome  so  large  that 
there  is  a  need  for  contract  services  to 
carry  out  these  functions.  This  is  no 
longer,  my  colleagues,  a  contingency 
base,  but  rapidly  becoming  a  perma- 
nent U.S.  facility,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  troops  remain  there  permanent- 
ly or  on  a  temporary  basis. 

If  this  base  were  located  in  the 
United  States,  it  falls  only  a  minute 
degree  away  from  base  closing  legisla- 
tion l>ecause  of  the  number  of  civilians 
that  are  presently  serving  aboard  that 


The  question  that  ought  to  be  raised 
here  is  whatever  we  do  should  we  do  it 
directly  and  openly  or  should  we  do  it 
wittiin  the  spirit  of  deception.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  currently  United 
States  policy  that  no  permanent  facili- 
ties exist  in  Honduras.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  policy,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  go  beyond  it. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  to  delete 
$4.15  million,  first  phase  in  a  $10  mil- 
lion upgrade  of  a  base  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  permanent  deployment  fa- 
cility in  Honduras. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  FoGLiKTTA]  has  one-half 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  not  eliminate  aU  mili- 
tary construction  funding  for  Hondu- 
ras. It  only  seeks  to  strike  funding  for 
the  upgrade  of  facilities  at  Palmerola. 
The  military  construction  funding  for 
roads,  bridges,  dams,  water  wells,  and 
airstrips  will  continue.  The  Joint  exer- 
cise program  and  National  Guard 
training  will  not  be  effected  by  this 
amendment. 

The  sole  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  a  permanent  pres- 
ence in  Honduras.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICTKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  C^alifomia  [BCr. 
Baoham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  a  little  light  should  be  shed  on 
this  situation.  That  is  simply  this:  I  do 
not  think  anybody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  would  approve  this  amendment  if 
it  said  let  us  wipe  out  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Central  America. 

I  have  been  to  the  Jungles  of  Hondu- 
ras, to  the  Contra  training  camp,  and 
they  had  a  t>etter  facility  and  a  better 
meal  than  was  provided  for  us  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  people's  road 
project  out  in  Hondiu-as  out  of  Pal- 
merola. 

Palmerola  is  their  Air  Force  training 
base.  Not  ours,  theirs.  But  the  closest 
thing  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  Central 
America  is  the  use  of  Guard  and  Re- 
serve engineers,  not  ground  pounding 
foot  soldiers  carrying  guns,  engineers 
to  build  a  road  out  there  to  help  their 
inf  astructure.  to  help  their  people  get 
food  to  the  market  and  to  have  a 
better  relationship  with  the  Honduran 
people.  In  those  kinds  of  countries  the 
military  usually  builds  the  roads.  So 
out  in  the  obscure  portions  of  Hondu- 
ras, American  Guard  and  Reserve  en- 
gineering units  get  training  in  remote 
road  building  and  logistics.  The  Hon- 
duran military  get  training  and  exper- 
tise in  road  building  and  the  Compe- 
sinos  of  Honduras  get  a  road  to  take 
their  produce  to  market.  A  win.  win, 
win,  situation  to  be  sure— let's  preserve 
it— its  good  neighborhood  policy  at  its 
Ijest 

Mr.  DIC^KINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Itx.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Foglletta  amend- 
ment that  would  delete  $4.1  million 
for  construction  at  Palmerola.  Hondu- 
ras. 
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Approximately  1.400  U^.  miUtary 
penonnel  are  stationed  at  Palmerola 
in  support  of  vital  TJ&.  intelligence 
mi«tkiTiit  and  critical  UJS.  military 
training  exerdaes.  These  soldiers,  de- 
ployed to  Palmerola  for  periods  of  up 
to  6  m<mths.  conduct  planning,  intelli- 
gence, and  protocol  missions.  The  mili- 
tary construction  projects  requested 
are  to  upgrade  living  and  working  con- 
ditions for  these  personnel  who  must 
be  there  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

yTri«ting  TJJ&.  Army  facilities  are 
Central  America  tropical  huts  which 
are  inadeqtiate.  deteriorating,  and  fast 
approaching  the  end  of  their  useful 
life.  Hut  maintenance  is  a  continuing 
problem  and  even  those  appearing  to 
be  sound  will  require  major  repair/re- 
placement within  the  next  few  years. 

Our  delegation  had  dined  in  a  mess 
hall,  which  is  undersized  and  totally 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  base 
population.  Cooking  and  food  prepara- 
tion areas  also  are  substandard  and 
border  on  being  unsanitary.  The  exist- 
ing clinic  cannot  provide  the  degree 
and  quality  of  health  care  required  or 
which  we  owe  to  our  soldiers,  and 
recreation  facilities  are  limited  to  non- 
existent. There  is  no  effective  water 
distribution  system,  and  the  primitive 
sewage  treatment  system  is  unsuitable 
for  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
field  bivouac. 

The  proposed  construction  will  cor- 
rect these  conditions  by  providing  bil- 
lets, dining  facility,  medical  facility, 
recreation  center,  administrative  facil- 
ity, latrines,  and  associated  utilities. 
The  new  building  wiU  be  prefabricat- 
ed, modular,  and  relocatable.  They  are 
designed  to  be  easily  erected,  disman- 
tled, and  transported  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed. 

Bfir.  Chairman,  our  soldiers  are  in 
Honduras  because  their  country  sent 
than.  They  work  long  hours  in  a 
remote  and  austere  environment  with 
mtnimni  reward.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  that  they  have  ade- 
quate facilities  in  which  to  live  and 
w(»k. 

We  can  make  political  statements 
about  policy  without  sacrificing  well- 
deserved  quality-of-life  improvements 
for  those  troops  serving  in  Honduras. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MomcoKXRT]. 

•Ux.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tiate  to  oppose  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foclictta]  on  his 
amendment.  We  do  serve  together  on 
the  subcommittee  and  I  enjoy  working 
with  the  gentleman,  but  in  reality,  the 
request  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  very  reasonable.  $4.1  million,  and 
the  funds  wUl  go.  as  has  been  men- 


tioned over  and  over  again,  to  bar- 
racks, dining  rooms,  hospitals,  and 
some  roads. 

At  that  base,  if  my  colleagues  have 
l>een  there,  it  is  hot  and  dusty,  almost 
unbelievable.  Basically  the  buildings 
that  will  be  built  can  be  relocated. 
They  can  be  moved  out. 

These  imits  that  would  get  the 
buildings  are  Active  Forces.  They  sup- 
port troops.  They  are  Military  Police, 
logistic  support,  the  Signal  Corps. 

There  are  few  combat  troops  that  we 
have  in  Honduras.  We  have  Ijeen 
misled.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  combat 
troops  in  Honduras.  We  have  humani- 
tarian troops  doing  things  like  engi- 
neering, helping  out  people  on  medical 
causes.  The  troops  that  are  in  combat, 
and  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve, 
they  stay  in  tents.  I  have  been  there 
three  times  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  them  in  any  type  of  building. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    [Mr. 

HXTTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  gcxxi  friend,  Mr. 
FOGUETTA.  We  sfioukj  not  delete  funding  for 
military  construction  projects  in  Honduras.  The 
projects  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  badly 
needed  for  the  quality  of  life  of  our  forces  in 
this  Central  American  country.  For  a  number 
of  years  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
have  trained  in  Honduras.  It  is  an  excellent 
training  area  for  our  troops.  Our  sutxx>mmittee 
on  military  construction  held  hearings  on  pro- 
posed projects  in  Central  America  and  decid- 
ed, rightly  so  I  believe,  that  we  should  fund 
this  construction  in  Honduras.  Let  me  point 
out,  also,  that  our  forces  are  providing  for 
many  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  these 
areas  by  building  infrastructure  that  is  benefi- 
cial, t>y  treating  people  especially  youngsters 
at  medical  and  dental  clinics.  Their  humanitari- 
an efforts  are  worthwhile  and  should  be  rec- 
ognized. Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  well  Intentioned,  but  for  tf)e 
good  of  our  country  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Central  America,  the  amendment  should  be 
roiGCtod. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagoicarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amendment 

The  gentleman  offers  his  amendment  be- 
cause, he  contends,  to  allow  military  construc- 
tion to  go  forward  in  Honduras  would  have  a 
r>egative  impact  on  peace  negotiations  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  believe  not  to  go  forward  with  military  con- 
struction plans  would  have  a  negative  impact 
on  peace  negotiations  in  the  region.  Nothing 
in  tfra  Arias  peace  proposals  even  suggests 
the  United  States  sIXHJid  limit  its  military  exer- 
cises or  military  presence  in  Honduras.  Nettl- 
ing has  t>een  said  in  Vne  ongoing  discussions 
among  ttie  heads  of  state  of  the  democracies 
of  Central  America  against  ttie  United  States 


presence  in  Honduras.  Neither  the  President 
of  Honduras  nor  the  President  of  Costa  Rica 
nor  Vne  Presidents  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor has  requested  the  United  States  to  stop 
its  military  construction  program  at  Palmerola 
They  have  not  requested  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  preserKe  in  Central  America  and 
they  have  not  asked  the  United  States  to  cur- 
tail its  exercises  in  the  region. 

The  people  wtv)  are  most  closely  affected 
by  the  United  States  military  presence  in  Cerv 
tral  America  and  are  most  dosety  associated 
with  the  peace  negotiations  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  not  asked  us  to  leave  and  have  not 
asked  us  to  end  our  military  construction  in 
Honduras. 

When  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minister  Madri- 
gal was  in  Washington  recently,  we  talked 
atx>ut  ttie  Arias  peace  plan  and  what  it  would 
take  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  agree  to  K.  He 
sakj  ttiey  would  not  agree  to  the  peace  nego- 
tiations if  they  did  not  feel  pressured  to  do  so. 
If  we  are  truly  interested  in  peace  in  Central 
America,  we  shouki  be  k>oking  for  ways  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  Nk:aragua,  not  de- 
crease it. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  takes  the  pressure  off  Nicaragua 
and  Is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  should 
be  doing  at  this  time.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Teimessee 
[Mrs.  Ljxiyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Foglietta  amend- 
ment to  cut  $4.1  million  for  military 
construction  in  Palmerola,  Honduras. 
However,  I  don't  feel  that  this  debate 
should  be  framed  In  the  context  of 
United  States  policy  to  Nicaragua.  Up- 
grading the  facilities  in  Honduras  is  a 
matter  of  maintaining  a  valuable  pres- 
ence in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  fragile  democracies  in  the 
region  are  faced  with  military  insur- 
gencies and  instabilities.  Our  presence 
there  merely  confirms  our  belief  in 
their  future  and  confidence  in  the 
present.  I  must  reiterate  that  this  is 
not  a  Contra  aid  issue.  This  is  an  issue 
of  commitment.  The  United  States 
and  Honduras  traditionally  have  main- 
tained close  and  cordial  relations.  The 
most  visible  manifestation  of  this  tie  is 
the  conduct  of  joint  military  exercises. 

The  funds  in  the  committee  bill  are 
there  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  our  troops  abroad  who  serve  the 
United  States  well  in  our  commitment 
to  the  region.  The  planned  structures, 
such  as  barraclcs,  a  dining  hall,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  recreation  center  will  be 
completely  relocatable.  Placed  on  con- 
crete bases  the  structures  are  modular 
and  moveable.  They  are  not  concrete 
structures.  Should  the  situation 
become  less  threatening  to  regional  se- 
curity, U.S.  presence  could  be  de- 
creaseid  or  eliininated. 

This  represents  the  flexibility  we 
need  in  a  complex  environment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 


ment and  spend  more  time  focusing 
the  Central  American  debate  on  more 
important  topics. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ortiz]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to 
delete  $4.15  million  of  military  con- 
struction funds  in  Honduras. 

Last  month  I  accompanied  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, Mr.  Nichols  of  Alabama; 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Dickinson,  also  from 
Alabama;  and  the  ranking  minority 
memlier  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Sut>committee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities,  Mr.  Martin,  of 
New  York,  on  a  visit  to  United  States 
military  installations  and  foreign  de- 
fense {uid  industrial  facilities  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  delegation  was  the 
nature  of  United  States  military  activi- 
ties concerned  with  in  Honduras  and 
the  type  and  condition  of  facilities 
being  used  by  our  personnel. 

Existing  substandard  facilities  used 
by  our  personnel  are  marginal  to  inad- 
equate, particularly  as  they  pertain  to 
fire  protection,  water  storage,  and 
electrical  systems.  The  facilities  to  be 
constructed  are  porta-camp  type  mod- 
ular relocatable  structures,  and  not 
permanent  ones,  consisting  of  12  bil- 
lets, and  a  hospital,  dining  haU  and 
off-duty  recreation  center.  Utilities  in- 
stallation and  paving  dirt  roads  are 
also  required  to  facilitate  effective  op- 
erations and  improve  site  security. 

In  talking  with  our  on-site  Armed 
Forces  personnel,  almost  to  a  man 
from  the  lowest  ranking  enlisted  to 
their  commanders,  they  praised  the  in- 
coimtry  training  they  were  receiving. 
Training,  in  their  opinion,  which  was 
Job/task,  mission  orientated  and  more 
practical  than  what  they  received 
statewide  during  their  yearly  2  weeks 
annual  active  duty  for  training.  The 
training  time  in-country  is  spent  on 
constructing  roads  and  other  infra- 
structure that  fosters  economic 
growth  by  facilitating  the  more  effi- 
cient flow  of  commeroe  within  the 
country.  Agricultural  products  grown 
in  the  coimtry  now  are  made  readily 
available  to  the  cities  and  built-up 
areas.  Manufactured  goods  desired  and 
needed  in  the  outlying  areas  are  now 
easily  accessible,  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved roads  constructed  by  our  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Armed  Services  medical  personnel 
not  only  relieve  suffering  and  pain, 
but  they,  as  well  as  our  engineers  and 
other  personnel,  are  some  of  the  best 


and  most  effective  goodwill  ambassa- 
dors we  have  overseas  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Surely,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  provide  our  personnel  with  those 
quality  of  life  necessities  that  foster 
this  civil  action  and  the  broad  aspect 
of  support  among  the  local  populace. 
To  this  end,  I  urge  my  fellow  Memtiers 
not  to  support  the  deletion  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairmsui  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  160  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  amendment  will  be 
postponed. 

PARUAiaafTART  niQUIRT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Under  the  rule, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, we  have  completed  action  on  all 
but  one  amendment  pending;  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

AMENDKENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DAVIS  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois: At  the  end  of  the  bill  (page  227.  after 
line  7)  insert  the  following: 

DIVISION  D— NICARAGUAN 
DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

SEC  4ML  RECOCNmON  OF  NICARAGUAN  DEMa 
CRATIC  RESISTANCE. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  allow  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic 
resistance  to  seek  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States  under  the  regular  mili- 
tary assistance  programs,  the  President 
should  withdraw  United  States  recognition 
of  the  Sandlnista  Oovermnent  of  Nicaragua 
and  should  recognize  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Kfr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Augusto  Caesar  Sandino  fought 
for  national  interests  against  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Sandino  would  be  a  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance or  Contra  leader  if  he  was  alive 
today. 

The  so-called  Sandlnista  Govern- 
ment in  Managua  is  a  blatant  Commu- 
nist, expansionist,  and  military  aggres- 
sive government  and  if  the  Ortega 
brothers,  Tomas  Borges,  and  the  rest 
of  these  totalitarian  and  repressive  ty- 
rants were  arrested  for  being  "Sandi- 
nistas" or  followers  of  Sandino,  there 
would  not  be  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict them  of  that  charge.  The  govern- 
ment of  Managua  should  be  called  the 
Stalinista  movement  instead  of  the 
Sandlnista  movement. 

In  meeting  with  Pero  Chamarro,  son 
of  the  editor  of  the  now  prohibited 
Managuan  newspi4>er  La  Prensa.  he 
said: 

How  difficult  It  Is  to  have  peace  when  lib- 
erty is  snatched  from  an  entire  people 
which  has  spilled  its  blood  to  obtain  it 
Peace  without  liberty  is  the  peace  of  the 
tomb,  the  peace  of  the  totalitarianism  of 
the  Sandlnista  Front,  or  what  might  well  be 
called  the  Stalinista  Front.  (For)  Instead  of 
building  in  Nicaragua  the  homeland  of  San- 
dino. they  have  built  the  homeland  of 
Stalin,  the  scourge  of  the  Soviet  peasant. 

The  Cuban  Communists  have 
become  not  only  major  allies,  but  the 
armorers  of  what  Tomas  Borges  calls 
the  "Revolution  Without  Borders." 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Sandlnista  Stalinis- 
tas  are.  And  yet  we  ask  the  Nicaragua 
Resistance  to  fight  Soviet  built  tanks 
with  M-16's  and  AK  47's.  With  5  per- 
cent of  the  weaponry  and  a  lack  of  air 
superiority,  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
has  recently  redeveloped  its  in-country 
strategy  and  has  15,000  troops  in-coim- 
try  that  are  eager,  well  motivated  and 
well  equipped  as  a  serious  fighting 
force. 

The  liberals  in  this  body  will  tell  you 
they  cannot  win,  we  have  to  abandon 
our  two-track  strategy  of  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  and  then  negotiation 
and  they  say  we  cannot.  But  do  you 
luiow  who  believes  that  the  Contras 
can  win?  The  Contras  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas both  believe  that  the  Contras 
can  win. 

What  is  the  alternative?  To  give  the 
country  over  to  the  Soviet  and  Cut^an 
adventurers  and  the  expansionist  Sta- 
linistas. 

Well,  what  can  we  do?  This  amend- 
ment is  a  sense  of  Congress  amend- 
ment only.  It  is  not  binding  and  has  no 
effect.  In  fact,  the  President  can  do 
exactly  what  we  ask  to  be  done  with 
this  amendment,  which  is  to  break  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Managua,  send 
a  strong  signal  of  consistent  support  to 
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the  ndghtwn  of  Nlcancua  who  fear 
another  Anwhluas. 

Thin  action  will  have  several  effects. 
Flnt,  we  wlU  guarantee  that  another 
Tehoan  does  not  occur  here  in  our 
hemlmhere  because  I  predict  today 
that  barring  recalling  our  Ambassador 
Harry  Bergold.  the  Nlcaraguan  Stalin- 
istas  wHl  eventually  take  our  Embassy 
and  those  55  people  will  become  hos- 


UMI 


Seocmd.  and  more  importantly  in  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  amendment,  we 
cannot  provide  recognition  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan resistance  in  exile  in  order  to 
start  a  lend-lease  program  to  provide 
the  resistanoe  with  countervailing  sup- 
port forces  in  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
shipmoits  of  arms  that  have  already 
been  10  to  1  to  the  resistance  and  now 
number  over  $2.5  billion  of  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  bloc  military  aid. 

D  1345 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  own  country  was 
recognised  in  rebellion  In  1776  by 
France,  in  exile,  and  here.  In  World 
War  n.  Holland.  Greece,  Poland, 
Nwway,  Poland.  Belgium.  Yugoslavia 
were  all  recognized  In  exile  in  London 
by  the  United  States  Government. 
Churchill  called  lend-lease  the  most 
unsordld  act  in  history.  That  is  what 
this  would  do;  if  we  recognize  and 
break  diplomatic  relationships,  we 
sever  the  relationship  with  the  tyran- 
nical CcHnmunist  Government  of  Ma- 
nagua. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  AuzAinsRl. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a 
question.  I.  of  course,  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman's amendm«it,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentlonan  a  question. 

Assuming  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  enacted,  does 
the  gentleman  contemplate  introduc- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentlonan  for  yielding. 

No,  the  gentleman  does  not  contem- 
plate that 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man contemplate  a  ix>llcy  of  UJ5.  mili- 
tary support  for  the  so-called  Contra 
government  in  exile  which  would  in- 
volve the  use  of  UJB.  troops? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  No,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  contemplate  that. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Then  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  it  be  enacted? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  sense  of 
Congress  amendment  only.  The  Presi- 
dent could  do  this  now.  And  probably 
will,  because  I  think  he  will  do  the 
right  thing. 

To  break  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country  is  an  obvious  benefit 
from  that,  you  do  not  have  hostages 
when  it  is  taken  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. There  is  an  obvious  benefit 
there. 

Second,  to  recognize  the  Contras  in 
exile. 

Mr.  ALELXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  response  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  9  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Bftr.  Davis]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  broke  relations 
with  the  Somoza  government  in  1979 
first  because  of  Its  appalling  human 
rights  record,  and  second  because  that 
record  resulted  in  a  civil  war  destruc- 
tive of  Nicaragua  and  dangerous  to  all 
of  the  Americas. 

It  is  time  to  do  the  same  with  the 
Sandinistas,  for  they  have  far  exceed- 
ed Somoza  in  their  contempt  for  plu- 
ralism and  democracy,  and  the  civil 
war  their  repression  has  spawned  is  of 
far  greater  concern  to  Nicaragua's 
neighbors. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Davis  is  in  this  sense  not  new.  It 
simply  demands  that  oiu-  Government 
hold  the  Nicaraguans  to  the  same 
standard  we,  and  the  OAS,  held  them 
to  in  1979.  If  we  could  demand  then 
the  "Immediate  and  definitive  replace- 
ment of  the  regime"  why  can  we  not 
do  so  now?  Or  do  we  permit  leftist  dic- 
tators barbarities  we  will  not  allow  of 
rightist  dictators? 

Breaking  relations  would  redouble 
the  spirit  of  the  democratic  resistance. 

It  would  reinforce  the  bold  action 
taken  by  Ecuador,  which  severed  rela- 
tions with  Managua  in  1985  because  of 
the  Sandinistas'  betrayal  of  their 
promises  for  democracy. 

It  would  make  it  clear  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  to  the  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  that  while 
the  Government  in  Managua  and  the 
democratic  resistance  may  be  at  war, 
our  alleglences  are  not  similarly  divid- 
ed. 

Certainly  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
keep  relations.  We  do  very  well  with- 
out relations  with  Cuba.  We  have  none 
with  Angola,  because  the  BO^LA's  sei- 
zure of  tsrranlcal  power  was  in  viola- 
tion of  explicit  agreements  made  by 
Angolans  when  the  Portuguese  left. 


We  like  having  the  Embassy  as  a  lis- 
tening post.  yes.  But  to  be  blunt,  we've 
listened  long  enough.  For  7  years 
we've  watched  the  totalitarian  screws 
tighten  down.  What  matters  is  not  an 
exact  count  of,  say,  the  numbers  of 
demonstrators  on  any  one  day  in  Ma- 
nagua. What  matters  is  that  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  support 
the  freedom  fighters. 

The  Sandinista  Junta  is  nothing  but 
a  Politboro  without  that  name.  Nine 
now  dictate  instead  of  one.  If  we  still 
think  democracy  deserves  a  chance  in 
Nicaragua,  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  present  regime  doesn't  leave 
room  for  any  illusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  Important  Davis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Davis  amendment  which  would 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  in  return 
for  recognizing  the  Contras. 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
Contra  aid  can  unite  today  in  opposing 
the  Davis  amendment  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  damage  long-term  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  region. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port Contra  aid,  I  urge  you  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  administration,  which 
had  indicated  its  opposition  to  the 
Davis  amendment  in  a  letter  from  the 
Department    of   State    to    Chairman 

ASFIN. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Managua  is  an 
important  source  of  information  for 
the  United  States. 

Without  a  diplomatic  presence,  the 
United  States  would  be  hampered  in 
its  abUity  to  monitor  the  human  rights 
record  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government. 

Removing  our  Embassy  would  im- 
dermine  the  active  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  its  goal  is  a  two-track 
policy  of  pressure  and  diplomacy. 

If  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
pursuing  diplomatic  initiatives,  if  we 
are  serious  about  working  for  demo- 
cratic reform,  we  need  to  keep  chan- 
nels of  commimlcation  open. 

I  urge  the  growing  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  concern  about 
the  direction  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  to  oppose  this  amendment  as 
well. 

This  is  no  time  to  embrace  the  Con- 
tras with  official  recognition. 

The  Contras  do  not  have  a  popular 
base  of  support  inside  Nicaragua. 
After  several  years  of  armed  struggle, 
they  still  do  not  have  any  significant 
piece  of  territory. 

Brooklyn  Rivera,  perhaiw  the  most 
Influential  of  the  Mlsklto  Indian  lead- 
ers, said  in  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  14,  and  I  quote: 


We  refuse  to  aUy  ourselves  with  the  Nica- 
ragiuui  democratic  force  (popularly  known 
u  the  Contras).  The  PDN  project  is  not 
viable  because  the  FDN  has  no  legitimacy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  and  no 
credibility  in  the  International  community. 

The  Contras  have  made  no  effort  to 
improve  their  deplorable  human 
rights  record.  They  remain  a  brutal 
fighting  force,  relying  on  attacks  on 
innocent  civilians,  and  hit-and-nm  tac- 
tics against  economic  targets  such  as 
bridges,  powerllnes,  and  agricultural 
cooperatives. 

Today,  as  evidence  mounts  about  the 
diversion  of  fimds,  secret  bank  ac- 
counts, and  even  drug  smuggling,  this 
is  no  time  to  open  the  door  to  spend- 
ing greater  U.S.  tax  dollars  for  the 
Contras. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  full-scale 
debate  on  Contra  aid.  That  issue  will 
be  resolved  later  this  year. 

Today  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  supporters  as  well  as  opponents 
of  Contra  aid,  should  unite  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

If  we  close  the  door  on  negotia- 
tions—if  we  remove  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Nicaragua,  we  will  be  throw- 
ing away  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. 

The  administration  Is  not  willing  to 
take  such  a  drastic  step.  Nor,  do  I  be- 
lieve, are  most  of  my  colleagues. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Davis 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has 
5  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]  has  3V^ 
minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]  has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SmcLTON]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  not  a  pro-Contra  or  anti-Contra 
issue.  The  Issue  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  diplomatic  presence 
in  the  country  of  Nicaragua.  I  point 
out  that  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try leaves  It  up  to  the  executive 
branch,  that  Is  the  President,  to  deter- 
mine diplomatic  presence  or  not. 

A  letter  from  the  administration's 
State  Department  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  our  support  of  the 
Contras,  which  is  another  issue  and 
not  the  Issue  before  us  today,  is  one 
that  is  not  part  of  this  amendment. 
The  purpose  of  our  support  of  the 
Contras  is  to  bring  pressure  to  cause 
that  govenunent  to  open  up  and  have 
a  democratic  and  open  coimtry.  This  is 
not  whether  the  people  that  run  that 
government  are  nice  people.  We  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  people  in 
the  Eastern  bloc  also. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  MtntTHA]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  going 
down  to  Nicaragua  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas first  took  over.  One  of  our  speak- 
er's top  aides  was  along  and  we  met 
with  Ortega.  Ortega  had  a  tirade 
about  communism  and  talked  about 
how  he  was  going  to  do  this  and  that 
and  he  felt  pretty  Important  in  those 
days. 

He  felt  like  he  had  Just  taken  over 
the  country  and  he  really  was  feeling 
his  oats,  so  to  speak. 

And  I  said,  "How  come  you've  got 
this  runway,  you  are  extending  this 
nmway  down  here  in  Nicaragua?"  And 
he  said,  "We  are  going  to  put  Migs  in 
this  runway."  I  said,  "You  put  Migs  in 
the  runway  and  we  will  take  them  out, 
we  will  take  those  Migs  out  If  you  put 
them  in." 

Well,  I  can  imagine,  after  Grenada, 
he  decided  that  it  was  a  good  idea  that 
he  not  put  Migs  into  Nicaragua.  But 
the  point  is  I  think  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  want  to  take  our  pres- 
ence out  of  Nicaragua.  Nobody  stands 
firmer  In  support  of  trying  to  limit  the 
export  of  revolution  outside  Nicaragua 
than  me.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 
I  felt  very  strongly  about  El  Salvador. 
I  supported  Duarte  when  many  people 
thought  that  was  a  lost  cause,  we  were 
going  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  has 
worked  out  very  well. 

I  think  the  democracies  are  doing  a 
good  part  to  what  this  administration 
has  done. 

But  this  is  certainly  not  the  right 
way  to  go.  For  us  to  remove  our  diplo- 
matic presence  from  Nicaragua  would 
be  a  mistake. 

We  have  a  two-track  policy.  That 
policy  Is,  In  my  estimation,  to  keep 
pressuire  on  the  Sandinistas  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  negotiate.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  any  semblance  of 
negotiation  if  we  do  not  have  a  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua.  It  helps  any  Ameri- 
cans that  might  be  there  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  prohibit  them 
from  being  there. 

I  was  in  the  lead  of  the  ones  that 
wanted  to  stop  trading  with  Nicara- 
gua. I  think  that  was  the  right  policy. 
But  I  do  not  think  It  is  the  right  policy 
to  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition 
from  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dormam]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment,  but  so  for  clarity  let  me 
speak  about  the  argxunents  against  It 
for  the  first  minute.  The  two  compel- 
ling reasons  why  Mr.  Davis'  sense  of 
the  Congress  should  probably  not  pass 
is  that,  one,  we  do  have  a  value  in  our 
Embassy  in  Nicaragua  as  the  eyes  and 


ears  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  had  an  Embassy  in  Nasi  Germany 
for  the  first  8  years  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  concentration  camps  and 
it  did  not  stop  that  genocide.  We  have 
an  Embassy  in  Afghanistan  and  it  is 
not  stopping  the  genocide  taking  place 
there  before  our  eyes. 

So  there  is  intelllgenoe  value  in 
having  our  eyes  and  ears  down  there. 
That  is  one  good  argument  against 
this  amendment. 

No.  2,  last  Thursday  in  the  Raybum 
Room  I  had  three  Nicaraguans  beg  me 
not  to  support  this  amendment— I  told 
them  it  was  coming  up— because  they 
said  our  Embassy  is  the  last  shining 
beacon  of  freedom  in  that  country, 
and  that  if  we  close  down  the  Embassy 
there  will  be  a  massive  exodus  of 
people  out  of  the  country.  They  said 
at  least  half  a  million.  There  is  already 
half  a  million  up  here.  There  Is  half  a 
million  Salvadorans  and  President 
Duarte  begs  us  not  to  force  them  to  go 
home,  because  they  would  destabilize 
his  economy. 

Now,  those  two  reasons  are  compel- 
ling. But  when  I  spoke  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  breaking  relations  with 
Nicaragua  on  December  16  he  said. 
"Bob.  we  are  thinking  about  it." 

D  1400 

Here  is  why  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  said,  "Mr.  President," 
and  this  has  now  come  out  in  exhibit 
13,  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  memo  that  Is 
before  the  Iranian  committee  now,  I 
said,  "Mr.  President,  you  taught  the 
Congress  a  lesson  about  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, article  2,  section  2,  when  you 
cutoff  trade."  I  said,  "All  the  pro-San- 
dlnista  people,  the  apologists  in  both 
bodies  could  not  startup  trade,  could 
they?  You  spoke,  it  was  cut,  and  that 
was  that,  except  for  cheating." 

I  said,  "If  you  cut  off  this  Etebassy, 
you  stop  the  travel  down  there  of  the 
religious  left,  the  revolutionary  touris- 
tas  who  go  down  there  by  the  thou- 
sands, come  back  and  poison  the 
debate  in  this  coimtry,  with  disinfor- 
mation. 

"Mr.  President,  more  than  teaching 
this  House  a  constitutional  lesson,  it 
will  finally  set  the  record  straight  that 
Nicaragim  is  a  national  security  threat 
to  our  hemisphere.  It  comes  imder  the 
heading,  Mr.  President,  of  getting  seri- 
ous," and  that  Is  exactly  what  Robert 
Owens  said  to  Colonel  North  in  a 
memo. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  have  a 
vote  here.  You  do  not  solve  this  in  10 
minutes,  but  we  should  enjoin  this 
debate  and  decide  if  we  are  going  to 
get  serious  about  this  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]  has  IV*  minutes  remaining 
and   the   gentleman   from   Michigan 
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[Mr.  Bomoa]  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
oonsome  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAmxTA]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  several  of  the  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  today.  The 
•mendmoits  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Washington,  New  Yorii.  Maine, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  gentlewom- 
an frtHn  California,  taiten  together, 
ate  designed  to  prevent  this  Nation 
frtHn  being  slowly  or  covertly  dragged 
into  a  war  in  Central  America.  They 
are  designed  to  set  limits  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  administration's  firm 
intention— to  engage  this  Nation  in 
armed  conflict  in  Central  America  in 
support  of  the  Contras. 

These  amendments  provide  that  the 
United  States  may  not  enter  Nicara- 
gua for  the  purpose  of  combat  except 
in  very  narrow  and  carefully  defined 
circumstances:  that  n.S.  military  ma- 
neuvers in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
must  be  conducted  at  least  20  miles 
from  the  border  with  Nicaragua;  that 
no  such  maneuvers  may  be  conducted 
unless  the  President  certifies  that  any 
part  of  the  inf  rastructiu^  supporting 
such  exercises  will  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  Contras;  and  that  no  addi- 
tional funds  for  military  construction 
in  Honduras  may  be  provided  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

These  are  not  the  Idnds  of  amend- 
ments that  the  Congress  usually  con- 
siders. We  do  not  normally  teU  the  ad- 
ministration where  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  may  conduct  military 
exercises.  We  do  not  normally  set 
limits  on  the  use  of  facilities  built  by 
the  military  and  we  do  not  normally 
object  to  the  construction  of  support 
facilities  abroad. 

But  the  issue  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America  is  not  a  normal  issue. 
Despite  ongoing  revelations  about 
misuse  of  federally  appropriated 
funds,  about  private  fimds  raised  in 
violation  of  the  Roland  amendment, 
about  allegations  of  Contra  involve- 
ment in  drug-running,  and  about 
comic  book,  cloalc-and-dagger  esca- 
pades involving  the  head  of  the  CIA 
and  senior  National  Security  Council 
officials,  the  administration  remains 
committed  to  providing  more  aid  to 
the  Contras  and  even  to  selling  sophis- 
ticated Jet  fighters  to  Honduras. 

Despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
in  adopting  the  Roland  amendment 
that  no  funds  be  expended  in  support 
of  the  Contras,  we  are  treated  almost 
every  day  of  the  select  committees' 
hearings  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair  to 
another  novel  interpretation  of  the 
straightforward  and  imambiguous  lan- 
guage of  that  simple  amendment,  de- 
signed to  show  that  covert  aid  to  the 
Contras  was  somehow  permitted.  The 
latest  theory  which  the  President  and 


his  aides  are  offering  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  Congress  from 
imposing  any  limitations  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  or  his  staff  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
amendments  before  us  today  are  in- 
tended to  set  clear  and  objective  limits 
on  the  administration,  so  that  we  will 
not  hear  a  few  years  from  now  how 
the  will  of  Congress  was  subverted 
once  again. 

We  are  not  considering  these  some- 
what unusual  restraints  on  the  con- 
duct of  military  exercises  abroad  as  an 
exercise  in  our  own  power  or  as  an  ex- 
pression of  partisan  politics.  Instead,  it 
has  been  the  unique  approach  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs— the  disregard  for 
the  will  of  Congress  and  for  the  law— 
that  has  forced  us  today  to  consider 
these  amendments. 

Members  should  make  no  mistake 
about  the  importance  of  the  measures 
before  us:  If  we  do  not  adopt  these 
amendments,  we  will,  in  time,  be 
drawn  into  armed  conflict  in  Central 
America.  What  other  possible  conclu- 
sion can  one  draw  from  the  growing 
evidence  of  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent facilities  in  Honduras,  such  as  an 
8,000-foot  airfield  capable  of  handling 
gigantic  cargo  planes  and  sophisticat- 
ed jet  fighters  and  another  field  on 
the  Imrder  of  Nicaragua  designed  to 
land  C-130'8?  What  other  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  some 
1,200  American  soldiers  are  stationed 
in  Honduras?  What  other  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  building  or  has  built 
10  airfields  in  Honduras  and  that  it 
has  rotated  some  50,000  soldiers 
through  Honduras  for  training? 

Further  involvement  may  come 
slowly,  step  by  step,  or  it  may  come  as 
a  reaction  to  an  attack  on  United 
States  personnel  or  facilities  operating 
right  on  the  border  of  Nicaragua.  Rut 
it  will  come.  And  the  only  way  we  can 
stop  it  before  it  begins  is  to  draw  lines 
over  which  the  administration  may 
not  step.  We  can  do  this  by  adopting 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Washington,  New  York, 
Maine,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  me  in  drawing  that  line. 

Mr.  RONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again  this  afternoon, 
the  American  people  are  witnessing 
the  unraveling  of  a  policy  that  was 
based  in  illegality,  in  sleazy  tactics, 
and  is  a  blight  on  the  policy  of  this 
country. 

The  story  that  is  being  told  in  the 
Iran/Contra  investigative  committee  is 
not  a  story  of  patriots  and  freedom 

fighters;  it  is  a  story  of  embezzlers  and 

profiteers  and  drug  runners  who  were 

prepared  to  put  cocaine  on  American 


streets  in  American  youths  so  they 
could  continue  their  activities  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

It  is  a  story  of  Contras  that  are 
better  at  murdering  farmers  and 
coffee  pickers  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, men  on  their  way  to  work,  than 
they  are  engaging  the  Sandinista 
army.  In  the  face  of  these  hearings,  in 
the  face  of  this  evidence,  in  the  face  of 
this  revelation,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Davis], 
would  have  us  recognize  these  very 
same  people  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguans  may  not  like  the  Sandi- 
nistas, but  they  surely  do  not  like  the 
Contras.  Mr.  Davis  would  ask  us  to  do 
what  the  Contras  cannot  do,  and  that 
is  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
ask  us  to  do  what  our  allies  do  not  sup- 
port our  doing,  and  that  is  brealdng 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government,  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

Mr.  Davis  would  continue  a  legacy 
of  the  darkest  days  of  American  policy 
in  Central  and  South  America.  He 
would  continue  the  legacy  of  Chile,  of 
Guatemala,  of  El  Salvador,  of  Nicara- 
gua where  this  Government,  time  and 
again,  tried  to  pick  for  the  people  of 
those  countries  their  leaders.  Each 
and  every  time,  those  governments 
turned  out  to  be  repressive;  those  gov- 
ernments turned  out  to  l)e  the  tool  of 
U.S.  interests  and  those  governments 
eventually  were  overthrown  and  now 
we  wait.  We  wait  as  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment, too.  will  fall  under  the  popu- 
lar pressure  after  being  placed  their 
by  U.S.  interests. 

The  policy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  suggesting  we  follow  here 
today  in  withdrawing  recognition  from 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  that  policy  has  no 
support  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
Those  countries  that  are  supposedly  at 
greatest  threat  because  of  Sandinista 
activities  want  us  to  continue  to  nego- 
tiate. Those  negotiating  sessions  are 
continuing  this  month. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  that 
policy  which  this  President  has  said  he 
desires  to  pursue,  and  that  is  the 
policy  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  IV*  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
do  not  have  a  credible  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America.  Everywhere  I  go, 
people  ask  me,  "Why  do  you  still  rec- 
ognize the  Commimist  government  in 
Nicaragua?" 

Everyone  today  recognizes  that  that 
government  is  bad,  that  its  rulers  are 
bad,  that  they  rule  by  force,  and  they 
are  repressive.  What  should  we  do? 

This  is  a  sense-of-Congress  expres- 
sion that  says  to  Ortega.  "Your  gov- 


ernment is  illegitimate.  It  was  not  pop- 
ularly elected,  as  you  promised  the 
OAS;  it  is  not  supported  by  the  people; 
it  is  held  by  force;  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
government." 

Ry  what  Orwellian  double  talk  do  we 
recognize  that  bunch  of  thugs  as  a  le- 
gitimate government?  We  must  end 
our  contradictory  policy  of  aiding  the 
freedom  fighters  and  yet  recognizing 
the  Sandinistas.  Should  we  also  recog- 
nize the  freedom  fighters?  They  are 
not  elected  either.  Yes.  at  least  they 
hold  out  some  prospect  for  free  elec- 
tions if  they  are  given  a  chance. 

As  between  the  Communists  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
freedom  fighters  supported  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  say  the 
choice  is  easy.  We  have  no  credibility 
as  long  as  we  support  an  iUegitimate 
government. 

It  is  time  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  we  support  freedom,  not 
repression. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
insom]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
Just  spoken  in  the  well  against  this 
also  voted  and  spoke  out  vociferously 
to  close  oiu*  American  Embassy  under 
the  dictator  Somoza's  last  daj^. 

Now  I  Just  showed  our  distinguished 
chairman  an  article  in  today's  Times 
on  page  6-A  where  30  Soviet-built  heli- 
copters—count them  folks,  30,  most 
HIPS,  3  HINDS— were  fljring  air  cover. 
Thirty  of  them  overran  a  Contra  camp 
inside  Nicaragua.  Do  you  Icnow  how 
many  30  is  to  see  in  the  air?  That  is  an 
aliuninum  overcast.  We  are  talking 
about  North  America.  We  are  talldng 
about  the  land  bridge  between  North 
and  South  America  on  our  continent. 
There  were  30  Soviet-built  helicopters, 
most  of  them  flown  by  Cubans,  con- 
ducting a  full-on  war  in  the  coimtry  of 
Nicaragua.  You  l}etter  believe  that  is  a 
national  seciuity  threat. 

Read  it  and  weep. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rukning]. 

Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Davis  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1748. 

Having  Just  returned  with  four  of 
my  colleagues,  including  Mr.  Davis, 
from  a  4-day  factfinding  trip  to  Cen- 
tral America,  I  bring  firsthand  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  oppresive,  totalitarian  San- 
dinista Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Having  met  with  other  Central 
American  government  officials,  Nica- 
raguan labor,  church,  human  rights, 
and  business  representatives,  as  well 
as  high  ranking  members  of  the  Sandi- 


nista government  and  the  opposition 
Contra  forces,  I  am  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  only  way  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  will  experience 
true  liberty  and  freedom  is  through 
our  continued  support  and  recognition 
of  the  democratic  resistence. 

When  we  met  with  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment officials  and  asked  if  we 
could  visit  a  prison  and  talk  with  some 
of  the  over  7,000  political  prisoners 
being  held,  our  request  was  denied. 
Asked  why  the  Sandinista's  had  forced 
the  closing  of  La  Prensa,  the  only  in- 
dependent newspaper  in  Nicaragua, 
their  answer  was  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  When  we  asked  why  the  Mis- 
koto  Indians  had  been  herded  togeth- 
er into  collectives,  their  answer  was— 
for  their  own  good. 

We  heard  from  a  priest  of  Mana- 
gua's largest  and  poorest  parish  about 
the  conditions  imder  which  his  parish- 
ioners live. 

We  saw  firsthand  the  fear  and  suf- 
fering in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  the 
streets.  We  saw  repression. 

We  heard  from  government  officials 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  of  their 
public  support  for  the  region's  Arias' 
peace  plan  and  their  private  skepti- 
cism of  it  attaining  lasting  peace  in 
the  region  as  long  as  the  Sandinista 
threat  of  exporting  communism 
throughout  the  area  exists. 

As  a  matter  of  national  security— our 
national  security— we  cannot  tolerate 
such  a  destabili2dng  factor  in  our  back- 
yard. 

As  a  matter  of  morality— we  cannot 
and  should  not  continue  to  lend  legiti- 
macy to  the  repressive  Sandinista 
regime  through  continued  recognition 
of  that  government. 

We  have  an  alternative.  This  past 
week  the  various  factions  of  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  signed  a  patriotic 
agreement  which  establishes  a  54- 
member  assembly  and  7-member  exec- 
utive board  which  represents  all  the 
groups  involved  in  the  democratic 
future  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  evident  that 
there  exists  a  legitimate  and  real  gov- 
ernment alternative  to  the  present 
Sandinista  rule  of  Nicaragua.  This  uni- 
fied, coherent  effort  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic future  is  the  only  possible 
option  which  will  stop  the  red  threat 
in  Central  America.  It  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate alternative  to  freedom  which 
we.  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world,  can  and  should  support. 

For  the  future  of  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America  and  our  own 
security.  I  vu-ge  your  support  of  the 
Davis  amendment. 

Spkbch  Given  bt  Lie.  Pedro  JoAQunt  Cra- 
Mouto  Barrios  Before  the  Assembly  or 

THE  NiCARAGDAlf  ReSISTAMCE  UPON  ASSUIf- 

niG  Rksfonsibiuties  on  the  Directorate 

or  THE  Resistance,  Miami,  Mat  13,  1987 

Honorable    members   of   this    Assembly, 

Cotintrymen:  Ourlng  the  long  struggle  for 

its  liberty,  a  people  always  finds  the  one 

path  that  leads  to  It:  unity. 


If  unity  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
the  infamous  dictatorship  of  the  Somocas. 
today,  eight  years  later,  it  is  imperative  In 
finding  the  exit  from  the  crossroads  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  which  is  between  the 
eternal  slavery  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Sandi- 
nista FVont  and  the  direction  of  the  future 
which  is  the  democratization  of  Nicaragua. 

The  thousands  of  combatants  who  fight 
united  against  aU  adversity  have  given  the 
Nicaraguan  people  a  model  to  follow,  and 
especially  to  their  political  representatives 
the  fighters  have  brought  to  fruition  a  na- 
tional dream  that  scarcely  a  few  months  ago 
seemed  only  this:  a  fantasy. 

Let  it  be  clear  to  the  journalists  and  pollti-  ■ 
cal  analysts:  from  this  day  forward  the  cate- 
gories of  "rightist  and  leftist,"  "moderate 
and  radical."  "hawk  and  dove,"  are  obsolete. 
With  the  birth  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance a  new  spirit  fills  our  hearts  and  minds. 

All  of  us  are  one  team,  all  function  like  a 
team.  An  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  the 
whole  Nicaraguan  i>eople  and  we  will  defend 
ourselves  as  one. 

Let  it  be  clear  to  Journalists  and  political 
analysts  that  this  new  unit  does  not  bow  to 
external  pressures  but  rather  to  the  pres- 
sure of  our  people  who  demand  unity  in 
order  to  regain  our  liberty. 

We  have  all  given  up  a  little  to  form  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance,  but  no  one  has  lost 
anything.  Here,  the  only  loser  is  Sandinista 
Front  for  National  Destruction,  they  will 
regret  this  day  when  they  see  how.  as  Nica- 
raguans, we  have  learned  how  to  overcome 
the  trauma  of  the  past  in  order  to  confront 
with  decisiveness  the  challenge  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future  which  is  to  make 
Nicaragua  a  free  and  democratic  republic,  as 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal  once 
dreamed  it  to  be. 

It  is  certain  that  it  has  taken  time  to  rec- 
oncile ourselves  and  to  make  for  ourselves 
declared  principles,  something  more  than 
nice  words  written  in  public  declarations 
then  filed  away.  But  it  has  not  been  in  vain, 
this  Assembly  is  without  doubt  the  most 
complete  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
if  we  can  transfer  to  the  Nicaragua  of  the 
future  what  we  have  constructed  in  exile, 
we  will  have  guaranteed  social  peace. 

The  process  of  national  reconciliation 
that  we  have  initiated  must  continue  in  Ma- 
nagua when  the  cancer,  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  fratricidal  war,  has  been  excised 
from  our  society. 

a.  To  elect  the  Board  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance. 

b.  To  draft  and  approve  its  internal  regu- 
lations. 

c.  To  draft  studies  and  bills  of  law  neces- 
sary to  solve  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  and  Judicial  nature  that  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Unity  will 
face. 

d.  To  receive  periodic  reports  from  the 
Board. 

e.  To  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  Board  of  the 
Resistance  following  the  same  procedures  as 
its  original  election. 

II.  BOARD  or  THE  NICARACUAN  RE8ISTAR(3 

The  Board  is  the  executive  body  which  di- 
rects the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  and  wUI  be 
formed  by  seven  members  in  the  following 
way: 

One  member  for  each  Nicaraguan  political 
party  (conservative,  liberal,  social  christian 
and  social  democrat)  one  member  of  the 
Bloque  Opositor  del  Sur  (BOS),  one  member 
from  the  ethnic  organizations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and  one  member  of  any  one  of  the 
Motors  that  constitutes  the  Assembly. 
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Onoe  eaUbllabed.  the  ReaUUnce  Boutl 
wID  drmft  and  approre  Ita  internal  regul»- 
tlon. 

The  Boanl  la  the  only  body  authorised  to 
ezerdae  management  and  administration  of 
aU  the  f****"****'  and  material  reaouroes  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  in  agreement 
with  the  rules  of  the  Assembly.  Once  Nica- 
ragua Is  liberated,  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  leaders  of  the  War  Fronts  of 
the  Resistance,  will  not  be  able  to  act  as 
members  of  the  Provisional  Ooveming 
CouncQ  and  those  who  are  part  of  this 
CouncQ  wHl  not  be  able  to  be  candidates  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  in  the  first  general  elections,  en- 
suring in  this  manner,  the  principle  of 
avoldtng  any  continuity  in  power. 

m.  AUfT  or  THE  HICAaAOUAII  aniSTAIICX 

<nuii 
The  army  will  be  formed  by  the  fighters 
of  aU  the  organlmtions  that  constitute  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance.  As  soon  as  this  Pa- 
triotic Agreement  enters  Into  force  the  Nlc- 
araguan Resistance  Army  (ERN)  is  irrevoca- 
bly established  and  no  other  political  orgm- 
«i^H««i  viii  be  permitted  to  mainUin 
aimed  groups  or  military  command  as  the 
ERN  is  the  single  (military  force)  and  its 
Commander  in  Chief  is  the  Board  as  a 
whole. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  Army  will  be 
organised  as  follows: 

A.  Three  War  Fronts  with  their  respective 
theaters  of  operation,  as  follows:  North 
Fnnt.  Atlantic  Front,  and  South  Front 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  be  inclusive  and 
not  exclusive,  because  no  one  is  too  many 
when  our  country  Is  in  danger.  No  one  is  too 
mmny  when  tyranny  perpetuates  itself,  de- 
stroying the  whole  society  and  submitting 
the  people  to  the  most  absolute  misery,  no 
one  is  too  many  when  the  Nlcaraguan  peo- 
ple's dream  of  liberty  disintegrates  in  trea- 
son. 

NIcaraguans.  countrymen,  the  hour  has 
arrived  to  close  ranks  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Re- 
sistance, if  we  do  not  realize  that  the  hour 
has  come  from  the  nation  snd  not  for  par- 
ties, then  we  will  never  be  able  to  have  a 
time  for  parties,  because  such  a  time  will 
not  arrive  while  we  do  not  have  a  free 
homeland,  a  Republic  where  parties  grow 
without  being  treated  like  children. 

How  difficult  it  Is  to  have  peace  when  lib- 
erty is  snatched  from  an  entire  people 
which  has  spilled  its  blood  to  obtain  it! 

Peace,  without  liberty,  is  the  peace  of  the 
tomb,  the  peace  of  the  totalitarianism  of 
the  Sandinlsta  Front,  or  what  well  might  lie 
termed  the  Stallnista  Front,  because  instead 
of  builtUng  in  Nicaragua  the  homeland  of 
Sandino,  they  have  built  the  homeland  of 
Stalin,  the  scourge  of  the  Soviet  peasant. 

If  Sandino  were  living  he  would  be  fight- 
ing the  S  commandantes.  President  Arias 
said  so.  but  he  put  it  in  other  words,  because 
he  said  that  Sandino  was  the  first  "contra." 
And  we  should  struggle  against  the  Cubans, 
against  slavery,  against  turning  over  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
against  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
thousands  of  internationalists,  against  the 
oppression  of  our  (>eople  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  its  church. 

Sandino  did  not  fight  against  VS.  marines 
In  order  to  be  a  communist,  but  rather  a  na- 
tionalist. In  the  same  way,  we  struggle 
today  against  the  nine  filibusters  incarnated 
as  the  nine  tyrants  of  the  Sandinlsta  Front 
for  National  Destruction. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Is  our  last  opportu- 
nity, our  last  campaign.  In  exile  we  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  point  the  finger  and 


lament  what  others  did  or  did  not  do  and 
what  we  did  or  did  not  do  ourselves. 

The  moment  has  arrived  in  which  each 
one  of  us  does  his  part  for  our  liberty.  All  of 
Nicaragua  demands  it  of  us,  all  of  America 
will  thank  us  for  it  one  day  when  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  shake  hands 
with  a  world  waiting  expectantly  for  the 
end  of  this  nightmare. 

The  hour  has  arrived  for  our  revolution  of 
liberty:  and  when  war  is  no  longer  in  the 
news,  when  our  glorious  banner  Is  no  longer 
tainted  with  the  blood  of  our  brothers, 
when  oiu*  people  do  not  feel  fear,  suffer 
hunger  and  oppression,  we  will  embrace  ev- 
eryone as  brothers  and  sing  with  pride  our 
national  anthem,  an  anthem  that  is  made 
for  peace,  an  anthem  that  is  made  for  liber- 
ty. 

Long  live  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance!  For- 
ward soldiers  for  liberty,  the  victory  is  ours! 
Nicaragua  will  once  again  be  a  republic! 

Patriotic  Agrxement  op  the  Nicaraguam 
Resist  AMCS 

In  the  long  road  for  the  Nlcaraguan  lib- 
eration, the  diverse  forces  of  the  Resistance 
have  reached  a  decision  to  ensure  victory 
from  this  time  forth,  through  a  single  co- 
herent and  unified  effort  that  will  consti- 
tute an  authentic  alternative  to  the  FSLN 
totalitarism. 

The  unfaltering  commitment  made  to  Nlc- 
araguan democratization,  the  deep  national- 
Ism  that  enhances  our  principles  and  objec- 
tives, our  identification  with  Western  values 
and  the  unbreakable  conviction  In  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause,  have  prompted  us  to 
create  the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  as  the 
only  national  entity  able  to  guarantee  the 
liberation  of  our  country  and  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  future. 

PORMATIOR  or  TRX  RRSISTAMd 

Based  on  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  organizations  that  form  the  Nlcaraguan 
Resistance,  on  the  Democratic  Agreement 
of  June  1986  and  on  the  Democratic  Com- 
mitment Act  of  January  1987,  in  which  we 
committed  ourselves  to  fight  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  of  Law  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  liberties  in  our  country,  we 
agreed  to  form  the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance 
with  the  purpose  of  reaffirming  the  legiti- 
macy and  enlarging  the  representation  of 
our  struggle  for  liberation  in  accordance 
with  the  following  basic  principles: 

1.  To  strongly  reaffirm  the  political  will  to 
establish  democracy  In  our  country. 

2.  To  adopt  a  single  fighting  strategy.  This 
means  not  to  negotiate  with  the  Managuan 
regime,  unless  it  has  been  clearly  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Re- 
sistance. The  result  of  any  negotiation  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Assembly.  This  same  rule 
will  apply  to  negotiations  with  international 
organizations  and  Governments  of  other 
countries. 

3.  All  decisions  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  national  interests,  bearing  in  mind  the 
Interests  of  the  other  Central  American 
coimtries  with  which  we  have  deep  histori- 
cal ties. 

4.  To  always  give  priority  to  general  inter- 
ests Instead  of  Individual  ones,  until  the  lib- 
eration of  the  country  and  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy  are  achieved. 

5.  To  promote  national  reconciliation,  es- 
pecially taking  into  consideration  the  ethnic 
organizations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by  re- 
specting their  historical  rights,  strengthen- 
ing territorial  integrity  and  our  national 
identity. 

6.  To  promote  oiu*  democratic  beliefs,  the 
political  commitment  to  jointly  march,  the 


political  attitudes  consistent  with  our  peo- 
ple's will  and  the  defense  and  Integrity  of 
our  Nlcaraguan  territory  and  our  unique 
and  indivisible  nationality. 

Consistent  with  the  above-mentioned 
principles,  we  agree  to  this  Patriotic  Resolu- 
tion. 

The  framework  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
ance Is  as  follows: 

i.  Assembly  of  the  Nicanguan  resistance 

The  Assembly  U  the  expression  of  the  plu- 
ralism of  the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  and 
will  consist  of  54  members  that  represent 
the  following  sectors  according  to  the  list 
below:  6  Conservatives.  6  Liberals,  6  Social 
Christians.  6  Social  Democrats,  6  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  6  from  Bloque  Opositor  del 
Sur,  6  from  the  Private  Sector,  6  from  the 
Labor  Sector,  and  6  from  the  Agricultural 
Sector. 

Duties  of  the  Assembly  among  others,  are: 

B.  Each  War  Front  will  maintain  its  struc- 
tures and  commands  until  the  final  stage  of 
integration  is  reached.  Their  respective 
leaders  will  be  assigned  by  the  Board. 

C.  As  a  first  measure  toward  the  integra- 
tion of  the  ERN  a  Military  Coordination 
Committee  (CCM)  will  be  esUblished  with 
the  leaders  of  the  three  War  Fronts  or  their 
delegates.  The  process  of  forming  the  ERN 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  [>ossible. 

D.  All  the  ERN  units  wiU  be  identified 
only  by  the  symbol  given  by  the  Board  and 
will  be  governed  by  the  Military  Conduct 
Code  already  In  force  that  guarantees  the 
strict  observance  of  norms  of  International 
human  rights  applicable  in  wartime,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

POLITICAL  SOLUTIOR 

The  organizations  that  form  the  Nlcara- 
guan Resistance,  aware  of  the  sacrifice  that 
our  country  Is  making  In  Its  struggle  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
peace  and  liberty,  which  to  this  date  has 
been  denied  to  the  people,  reaffirm  the  com- 
mitment to  seek  political  solutions  to  the 
conflict  in  our  country  in  order  to  reduce 
the  suffering  of  the  NIcaraguans. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Resistance,  In  accordance 
with  their  previously  expressed  will  and 
convinced  that  the  democratization  of  Nica- 
ragua is  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Central  America,  agrees  with  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  Oscar  Arias,  President  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  has 
already  stated  its  point  of  view  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Central  American  democracies 
on  certain  definite  aspects  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Initiative  and  l>elleves  that,  by 
being  part  of  it,  this  initiative  will  be  the 
best  agent  for  the  democratization  and  paci- 
fication of  Nicaragua. 

This  patiotic  agreement  that  we  sign 
today.  May  8,  1987,  will  enter  into  force 
when  the  Resistance  Assembly  Is  estab- 
lished and  iU  Board  elected  and  its  contents 
can  only  be  modified  by  the  initiative  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Nlcaraguan  Op- 
position (UNO);  Pedro  J.  Chamorro  Barrios, 
Alfonso  Robelo  Callejas. 

On  behalf  of  Bloque  Opositor  del  Sur 
(BOS):  Alfredo  C6sar  Agiilrre,  Alvaro  Jerez 
Paguaga,  Edgard  Macia  Gdmez,  Bayardo 
L6pez  Pineda. 

On  behalf  of  UNO-FDN:  Adolfo  Calero 
Portocarrero,  Enrique  BermUdez  Varela, 
Aristides  Sanchez  Herdocia,  Indalecio  Ro- 
driguez Alanlz. 


Advisors:  Donald  Castillo  R.,  Luis  Rivas 
L.,  Carlos  Hurtado  C,  Leonardo  Somarriba 
O. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indtona  [Mr.  Burton!. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  the  people  of  America  know 
that  the  left  in  this  House  supports 
the  Communist  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment. Let  the  people  of  Ameri(»  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  leftists  in  this 
House  support  any  opposition  to  stem 
the  tide  of  communism  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 
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The  Soviet  Union  sent  23,000  tons  of 
war  material  in  there  last  year.  Com- 
mimist  fellow  travelers  from  all  over 
the  world  are  helping  the  Communist 
Sandinlsta  government.  The  freedom 
fighters  are  fighting  not  only  for  their 
own  freedom  but  for  ours  as  well  and 
for  the  fledgling  democracies  down 
there.  And  let  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  know  where 
the  leftist  Democrats  in  this  House 
stand.  They  stand  with  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinlsta  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DICiCINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  can  say  that  I  had  lunch  with  Brook- 
lyn Rivera  last  Friday,  and  he  told  me 
at  that  point  he  was  joining  with  the 
New  United  Directorate  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mlskito  Indian  Coast.  So  I 
think  that  is  so  much  for  that  argu- 
ment. 

But  here  is  the  real  argument  right 
here:  18  MI-24  flight  HIND  helicop- 
ters with  20  more  on  order  from  the 
Soviets;  200  r(x;ket  launchers;  150 
tanlcs;  220  amphibious  vehicles;  and 
$700  million  in  Soviet  Communist  aid 
to  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  Communist  war  going  on 
down  there,  and  the  average  age  of 
those  freedom  fighters  is  19.  Most  of 
them  were  not  even  around  when 
Somoza  was  in  power.  It  is  85  percent 
a  campesino  army,  15,000  well- 
equipped  troops  now  because  of  Amer- 
ican aid.  and  they  are  winning  victo- 
ries every  day  for  freedom. 

What  other  reason  could  there  be? 
They  are  not  paying  those  kids.  I  was 


in  a  Contra  hospital,  and  there  was  a 
15-year-old  boy  lajring  there  with  gre- 
nade fragments  in  his  body.  Yes,  15 
years  old,  and  he  was  f ightiiig  for  free- 
dom because  he  told  me  his  mother 
was  in  prison  in  Managua,  in  Tomas 
Borge's  jail.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  Why  are  we  recognizing  a  gov- 
ernment like  that  that  is  going  to  take 
our  Embassy  sooner  or  later  anyway? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  "yes"  for  the  Davis  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

lilr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNiOR]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee 
chairman  for  the  time,  and  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  listen 
to  what  I  am  alx>ut  to  say.  I  am  read- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 
It  says  here  on  line  8  that  the  United 
States  should  recognize  the  Nlcara- 
guan Democratic  Resistance  as  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  I 
have  some  fimdamental  problems  with 
that,  speaking  as  an  American,  and 
spef^ting  as  someone  who  feels  he  is 
just  as  much  a  patriot  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

I  wiU  tell  the  Members  why  I  feel 
this  way.  First,  here  is  a  memorandum 
which  has  come  out  in  the  Iran  scam 
investigation,  written  by  Robert  Owen 
to  "Blood  and  Guts."  Now,  "Blood  and 
Guts"  is  Ollie  North,  as  we  wiU  recall 
from  the  hearings. 

This  is  dated  March  17,  1986.  Robert 
Owen  is  a  true  believer.  He  believes  in 
the  cause  of  the  Contras;  he  believes 
in  Ollie  North;  he  believes  in  "Blood 
and  Guts."  That  is  the  code  name  they 
chose  for  Ollie  North.  Here  is  what 
Robert  Owen  said  to  "Blood  and 
Outs"  or  Ollie  North  about  Adolfo 
Calero,  the  head  of  the  band  of  ban- 
dits who  are  shooting  up  civilians. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield. 

This  is  the  head  of  the  bandits  who 
are  shooting  up  civilians,  who  are  kill- 
ing civilians  in  farm  ccKsperatives  and 
targeting  clinics  and  taking  out  civil- 
ian targets  in  Nicaragua  today.  Here  is 


what  he  said  about  Adolfo  Calero  and 
his  band  of  fighters.  This  is  your  true 
believer,  who  described  himself  as 
"eyes  and  ears"  for  Oliver  North  with 
the  Contras.  This  is  what  he  said  to 
North.  I  am  quoting  from  his  memo. 

He  said,  "Perlu4)s  Adolfo  Calero  is  a 
man  to  lead  Nicaragua  back  to  democ- 
racy. He  is  a  creation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  so  he  is  the  horse  we 
chose  to  ride.  I  have  no  problem  with 
this,  as  long  as  we  luiow  and  under- 
stand his  shortcomings.  The  best  way 
to  point  these  out  is  to  take  a  close 
look  at  who  he  keeps  around  him.  only 
those  who  he  intimately  trusts.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  first-rate  people. 
In  fact,  they  are  liars  and  greed  and 
power  motivated.  They  are  not  people 
to  rebuild  a  new  Nicaragua,"  Mr. 
Owen  said  to  "Blood  and  Guts." 

"In  fact,  the  FDN  has  done  a  good 
Job  of  keeping  competent  people  out 
of  the  organization.  If  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," Mr.  Owen  continued,  "does 
not  Imow  who  and  what  it  is  dealing 
with,  then  it  should  learn." 

Now,  that  is  one  reason  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

But  I  have  another  reason,  and 
maybe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  feel  as  I  do  if  he  were  in  my  po- 
sition. I  am  the  first  American  Con- 
gressman to  represent  an  American 
who  was  killed  by  the  Calero  band. 
Benjamin  Linder  was  my  constituent. 
Benjamin  Linder  was  a  civilian,  a  non- 
combatant. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  not  yield.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Benjamin  Linder  was  a  noncombat- 
ant.  he  was  a  civilian,  and  he  was  in 
Nicaragua  worlting  on  a  hydroelectric 
project  to  help  the  villagers  get  elec- 
tricity. He  was  shot  by  the  Contras.  by 
the  people  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wants  to  recognize  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  because  he  did  not 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
repeat  that  I  am  not  going  to  yield. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  who  will 
shoot  noncombatants  who  are  building 
hydroelectric  powerplants 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield  on  that? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist 
on  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tnnpore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  declines 
to  jrield,  so  the  Chair  asks  that  Mem- 
bers allow  the  gentleman  to  finish  his 
statement. 
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Mr.  hJsCOm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  reason  I 
am  not  going  to  yield  to  him  is  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
legitimate  government  of  Nicaragua 
should  be  a  band  of  people  who  will 
target  and  kill  innocent,  noncombat- 
ant  civilians  who  are  trying  to  build 
hydroelectric  dams,  harvest  coffee, 
and  run  medical  clinics  in  Nicaragua. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  the  le- 
gitimate govenunent  of  Nicaragua 
ought  to  be  a  government  made  up  of 
people  that  Robert  Owen  told  "Blood 
and  Outs"— excuse  me.  Oliver  North- 
were  liars  motivated  by  greed  and 
power. 

I  think  that  is  not  the  legitimate 
government  of  Nicaragua.  It  does  not 
serve  America's  interests  to  declare 
such  a  band  of  people  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  in  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Under  and  any  right  instincts  the 
American  people  may  have,  to  defeat 
the  Davis  amendment  and  get  on  with 
a  sensible  policy  in  Central  America. 

BCr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

BCr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  heard  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  on  the  other  side  say  that 
this  was  an  amendment  to  frustrate 
the  leftists.  Apparently  we  ought  to 
declare  the  leftists  as  including 
Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Shultz, 
who  can  do  Jiist  what  they  want  to  do. 

PBBVUHTIAL  If  OTIOH  OimXD  BT  MR.  BUKTON 

or  nisiAKA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Ui.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  and  all  that  follows. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gentleman 
have  the  motion  in  writing? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  report  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BuKTOR  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
Cominlttee  of  the  Whole  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
reoommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  normally  would  not 
use  this  ploy  to  get  a  little  bit  of  time, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  about  what  the 
previous  speaker  Just  said,  that  being 


that  Mr.  Under  was  a  noncmnbatant 
who  had  no  way  of  defending  himself. 

It  has  been  reported  by  numerous 
sources  that  he  carried  an  AK-47  ma- 
chinegim  and  quite  frequently  wore 
military  garb  in  that  area.  He  was  in  a 
combat  zone  and  Imew  full  well  he  was 
in  a  combat  zone. 

Now,  we  are  all  upset  ansrtime  ko. 
American  is  killed  on  foreign  soil,  and 
Mr.  Under  is  no  exception.  I,  like  all 
Americans,  grieve  for  him  and  for  the 
pain  that  his  parents  have  to  endure. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  was  in 
a  combat  zone,  he  was  carrying  an 
AK-47,  and  it  has  been  reported  nu- 
merous times  that  he  has  been  known 
to  wear  combat  garb,  and  there  was  a 
firefight.  The  autopsy,  as  I  understand 
it,  reports  that  he  was  killed  by  shrap- 
nel, by  possibly  a  hand  grenade  ex- 
ploding, and  it  hit  him  in  the  head. 

But  for  Members  to  say  in  this  body 
that  he  was  a  noncombatant,  an  engi- 
neer who  was  just  there  doing  nothing 
but  helping  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  is 
a  gross  misstatement  of  the  facts.  This 
has  been  brought  out  in  testimony 
before  a  number  of  committees  on  the 
Hill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bxtrton]  that  he  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I 
would  simply  say  that  his  memos  not- 
withstanding, Mr.  Calero,  for  instance, 
was  the  one  fellow  in  the  PDN  that 
helped  throw  Somoza  out,  supported 
the  Ssmdinistas,  and  then  went  to  jail 
because  he  disagreed  with  them  after 
that. 

I  have  the  other  members  of  the 
new  directorate,  and  I  have  this  in  my 
hand  here.  I  suggest  that  you  guys  do 
your  homework  over  there.  This  was 
adopted  just  last  week  by  the  United 
Democratic  Nicaraguan  Resistance, 
and  it  contains  the  following: 

Pedro  Chamarro.  the  son  of  the  mar- 
tyred editor  of  La  Prensa,  which  was 
closed,  the  free  newspaper  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas,  which  was 
closed.  He  is  a  member  and  certainly  a 
liberal  and  a  leftist.  Alfonso  Robelo, 
another  leftist,  is  on  that  list.  He  is 
certainly  a  liberal  and  a  leftist.  Rober- 
to Ferrey,  who  was  in  Managua  last 
week,  is  a  director.  Brooklyn  Rivera, 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
mentioned  and  who  was  opposed  to 
this  group,  is  going  to  be  a  director. 
The  political  organization  is  in  place. 
It  will  be  back  in  Nicaragua  soon.  It  is 
not  there  now;  it  is  based  in  Costa 
Rica. 

I  would  Just  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  were  excesses  probably  on 
both  sides,  as  there  are  in  all  rebel- 


lions in  the  early  days.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  oppressive  than  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Managua,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  that  he 
should  really  travel  to  Managua  to  see 
the  face  of  communism  up  close. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  Members 
that  this  is  the  only  vote  probably  this 
year  on  a  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
are  going  to  get  that  clearly  delineates 
communism  on  the  North  American 
Continent  and  our  attitude  toward  it. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  should  support  the 
Davis  amendment  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  kid  in  the  Contra 
hospital  and  that  mother  who  is  in 
Borge's  dungeons. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  I  have  1  minute  remain- 
ing, and  I  yield  myself  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  this  is  not  a  duly  elected 
government  down  there,  as  they  have 
alluded  to  it  earlier  in  this  debate.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  that  took  power 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

They  are  exporting  revolution 
throughout  Central  America.  I  have 
been  in  Chiletenango  Province  and 
talked  to  a  captured  Commimist  guer- 
riUa  who  was  trained  in  Managua,  and 
all  of  his  weaix>ns  came  from  there. 

If  we  talk  to  the  Presidents  of  these 
other  fledgling  democracies,  they  will 
tell  us  as  well  that  they  are  exporting 
revolution  and  they  are  a  danger  to 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  sup- 
porting the  freedom  fighters  who 
want  to  put  that  country  back  in  the 
free  column. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNiOR]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion,  and  I  jrleld  1  minute  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  very 
intently  to  the  debate,  and  in  a  way  I 
am  almost  glad  that  the  little  parlia- 
mentary ploy  was  employed  so  we 
could  have  another  10  minutes. 

The  debate  has  been  very  enlighten- 
ing. Spealdng  as  a  Member  who  has 
supported  the  Contras  in  the  past,  I 
find  this  amendment  to  be  rather  of- 
fensive and  very  ill-advised.  I  Joined 
last  year  with  a  number  of  Members  in 
this  body  who  called  for  the  very 
strong  possibility  of  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Nicaragua.  But  to 
suggest  that  we  recognize  a  group  in 


their  place  that  has  no  standing  in  the 
community  in  Nicaragiia.  to  represent 
that  those  people  have  any  real  ties, 
since  all  the  leaders  have  in  fact  re- 
signed two  or  three  times  in  the  last 
year,  to  say  that  the  people  who  are 
now  going  to  be  recognized  who  have 
put  themselves  together  as  a  group  in 
the  last  few  days,  and  to  say  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States'  blessing,  is  really  stretching 
the  facts  beyond  any  historical  prece- 
dent that  this  country  has  ever  been 
engaged  in. 
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Tes,  I  believe  the  Sandinistas  are  a 
corrupt  Marxist-Leninist  government. 
Yes,  I  believe  that  they  should  be  re- 
placed. Yes,  there  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press.  Yes,  there  is  no  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Yes,  there  is  no  freedom  of  elec- 
tions or  freedom  of  assembly;  but  we 
do  not  have  anybody  to  replace  them 
with  yet  with  any  territorial  or  politi- 
cal integrity. 

UntU  we  find  that  these  kinds  of 
things  cannot  be  done  without  some 
very  grave  consequences,  and  while 
half  of  this  amendment  might  be 
good,  the  whole  amendment  is  bad. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  waiting  in  vain  for  someone  to 
stand  up  and  defend  Ronald  Reagan. 
This  amendment  is  an  attack  on 
Ronald  Reagan,  because  it  urges  the 
House  to  insist  that  the  President  do 
something  that  he  could  have  done 
yesterday,  that  he  could  do  tomorrow, 
that  he  could  have  done  last  year. 

All  of  these  things  we  talked  about, 
this  unpleasant  government  is  the  gov- 
ernment that  Ronald  Reagan  recog- 
nizes. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  intend  to  defend  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  has  mistitled  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  not  a  battle  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  the  politics.  We  have  two 
slobs;  vote  for  your  own.  You  guys 
continue  to  vote  for  the  Communist 
slob. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  because  I  think  the  level 
of  that  Intervention  helps  illustrate 
the  level  of  the  amendment. 

The  point  remains  the  same.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  the  power  to  do  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  asks  that  he 
does. 

He  has  not  done  it.  so  apparently 
when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[BCr.  Burton]  said  this  was  an  intent 


to  flush  out  the  left,  Ronald  Reagan 
has  reverted  to  his  old  ADA  status. 

I  will  have  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  check  and  see  if  the 
gentleman  repaid  his  old  membership. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  aligned  itself  with  the  slobs; 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  in  contrast  to  the 
gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment, to  recognize  this  government, 
then  I  wonder  why  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  not  talked  to  their 
President. 

I  will  also  be  very  interested  the 
next  time  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  get  up  and  say  that  we  are  cutting 
off  the  President's  legs,  tjring  his 
hands,  stuffing  his  ears,  all  those  won- 
derful metaphors  that  talk  about  in- 
terference, they  are  saying  to  the 
President,  "You  are  wrong,  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  run  Central  American 
policy.  How  dare  you  run  that  govern- 
ment?" 

This  is  not  a  debate  on  whether  or 
not  the  Members  like  the  Sandinistas 
or  anything  else,  but  it  is  an  attack  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  because 
it  is  Ronald  Reagan  who  recognizes 
this  government. 

Reagan  will  do  what  you  have  had  to 
seek  in  this  amendment  to  get  done. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Blichigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [B4r.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk  about 
Benjamin  Under.  The  Sandinistas 
have  not  been  elected,  so  therefore, 
they  ought  to  be  supported. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  who 
elected  the  Contras?  Who  elected  the 
people  who  shot  in  cold  blood  Benja- 
min Under,  the  man  I  represented? 
Who  elected  them?  No  one  elected 
them. 

B4r.  Chairman.  I  object  very  strenu- 
ously to  the  characterization  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
who  professes  to  know  all  the  circtmi- 
stances  of  Benjamin  Linder's  death 
which  he  cannot  know. 

The  best  information  I  have,  and  I 
admit  there  are  some  ambiguities;  but 
the  best  information  we  have  is  that 
the  Contras  did  it;  that  they  used  a 
grenade  to  bring  him  down;  and  that 
there  were  powder  bums  on  his 
temple,  indicating  that  he  was  fin- 
ished off  at  close  range. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
that  I  think  this  Congress  wants  to  go 
on  record  as  recognizing  as  being  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRKLAN  pro  tempore  [B4r. 
Russo].  The  question  is  on  the  prefer- 
ential motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [BSr.  Burton]. 


The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  VUx. 
Davis]. 

BCr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  160,  and 
the  Chair's  prior  announcement,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  vote  will  be 
postponed. 

BCr.  ASPIN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  all  of  us  if  the 
Chair  would  delineate  the  order  of 
voting  and  how  much  time  and  what 
the  sequence  is  on  these  cluster  votes 
coming  up. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Russo).  The  Chair  was  in  the  process 
of  doing  that. 

Debate  has  been  concluded  on  the 
amendments  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-84,  relating  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  160. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
the  adoption  of  each  amendment  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned, in  the  order  designated  in  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 160. 

Votes  wm  be  taken  in  the  f  oUowing 
order: 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  BCrazck], 
a  15-minute  vote;  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [BCrs.  Boxer],  a  S-minute  vote; 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [BCr.  Focu- 
etta],  a  5-minute  vote;  and 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [BCr.  Davis],  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  re- 
corded vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii  [BCr. 
BCrazek]. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  197,  noes 
225,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  135] 
AYE8-197 


AdktTtsoji 

Brennan 

Donnelly 

Akaka 

Brooks 

Dorgan(ND) 

Alexander 

Brown  (CA) 

Downey 

Anderson 

Bryant 

Durtoin 

Anthony 

Cardin 

Dvyer 

Applegate 

Carper 

Dymally 

AtUna 

Can- 

Early 

AuCoin 

Clarke 

Bckart 

Bates 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bellenson 

Coelho 

Espy 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Evans 

Bereuter 

Collins 

FMoeU 

Berman 

Conte 

Faslo 

Boehlert 

Conyers 

Pelghan 

BogBS 

Coyne 

Fish 

Boland 

Crockeu 

Flake 

Boner  (TN) 

DeFMio 

norio 

Bonior  (MI) 

Dellums 

FocUetU 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Foley 

Borski 

Dicks 

FOrd(MI) 

Boucher 

DinceU 

Ford(TN) 

Boxer 

Dixon 

Frmk 
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Oordon 


Levin  <ia> 
LertawCCA) 
Lewli(OA) 
Lo>WT7(WA) 
Lukcn,  TlMiaia* 

Manton 
Ifarkey 


afv<ii<> 

OtvCPA) 

Oouinl 

■aiKOH) 


HvwdU 


MaTTOUlM 

MeCkMkey 

McBufli 

Ifeyen 

Miller  (CA) 


Roukema 

Roytwl 

Ruao 

Sate 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Sefaeuer 

Sduieider 

Sduoeder 

Sehumer 

Sharp 


Henry 

Heitd 

Hbdibnieekiier 

Hovard 

Hoyer 

Husiiea 


Moakley 

Moody 

Mordla 

MORlKKKCT) 


Jaffonli 

JohnnaCCT) 

jotanaoo  (8D) 

JoneaCTN) 

JodU 

KanJorriU 

Kantur 


Kennedy 
KenneHy 
Kildee 


Murphy 

Na^ 

Heal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owen  (NT) 

Owens  (OT) 

Panetu 


Salter 


Leach  (lA) 

i(CA) 
I  (PL) 


Andrews 

Arclier 

Armey 


Baker 

BaUenier 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 


Bentley 

BeriU 

BUmy 

Bnirakls 

BlUey 


Bouiter 
Broamfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
Boeehner 


Burton 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CMnphell 

Chandler 


Chappell 

Cheney 

CUnter 

CoaU 

Coble 


(MO) 


Cooghlin 

Oourter 

Craic 

Crane 

Daniel 

Danaemeyer 

Darden 


Da*ls(IL) 
Davis  (MI) 
delaOam 
DeLay 
DeWIne 


Perkins 

Priee(NC) 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rpae 

Rostenkowski 

NOZS-225 

Dickinson 
DioOuardi 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Dreler 
Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 
Emenon 

Erdreich 

FaweU 

Fields 

rappo 

Ftenael 

VntH 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Olnsrlch 

OoodUns 

Graady 

Grant 

Oreen 

Oren 

Oundeison 

HaU(TZ> 

Bammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Berxer 

Hiler 

HoUowmy 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kaakdi 

Kemp 


Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Staoers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Tiaflcant 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Walfren 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 


Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lacoraarsino 

Lancaster 

UOta 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

LichUoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 


Marienee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

MasoU 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 


Ozley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

PurseU 

Quaien 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rmaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 


Schuette 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SMsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TZ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 


Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Toung(AK) 

Young  (PL) 


McSwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Mica 

Mkdiel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Niebols 

HIelson 

Ortls 


NOT  VOTINO-10 

Annunzio  Duncan  Roberts 

Biaggi  Gephardt  Roemer 

Bruce  Jones  (NC) 

Cooper  Ray 

D  1440 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  and  Mr.  MICA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

B4r.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

□  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  next  order  of  business  is 
the  re<M)rded  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  Chair  would  advise  Members 
that  this  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  165,  noes 
257,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  136] 
AYES— 165 


Coleman  (TX) 

Plorio 

Akaka 

Collins 

PogUetU 

Alexander 

Conte 

Poley 

Anderson 

Conyers 

Ford  (MI) 

Anthony 

Coyne 

Pord(TN) 

Applegate 

Crockett 

Frank 

Atkins 

DePazio 

Garcia 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Gejdenson 

Bates 

Derrick 

Glickman 

Beilenson 

Dicks 

Gonzalez 

Berman 

DingeU 

Gordon 

Boggs 

Dixon 

Gray(IL) 

Boland 

Donnelly 

Gray  (PA) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Dorgan(ND) 

Hall  (OH) 

Bonker 

Downey 

Hamilton 

Borski 

Durbin 

Hawkins 

Ronco 

Dwyer 

Haves  (IL) 

Boucher 

Dymally 

Hertel 

Boxer 

Early 

Hochbrueckner 

Brennan 

Rckart 

Howard 

Brooks 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Brown  (CA) 

Espy 

Jeffords 

Bryant 

Evans 

Johnson  (SD) 

Cardin 

Fazio 

Jontz 

Clay 

Peighan 

Kanjorski 

Coelho 

Flake 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmajrer 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCIoskey 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoodT 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

BUbray 

BiUrakIs 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Cnarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Comt>est 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (BCD 

de  laGaiza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 


Morella 
Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 

Nagle 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (OT) 

Panetu 

Pease 

Perkins 

Rahall 

Range) 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sate 

savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sehumer 

NOES-257 

Erdreich 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Oaydos 

Gekas 

Gibtens 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Goodiing 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaPaloe 

Lagomarsino 

Ijuicaster 

LatU 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 


Sharp 

Sikoraki 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Staggera 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marienee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NC) 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 


Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

SaUti 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Rol>en 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
TaUon 


Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

WaUer 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Duncan  Roberts 

Gephardt  Roemer 

Jones  (NC) 
Ray 


Annunzio 
Biaggi 
Bruce 
Cooper 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bru(%  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Mr.  ROSE  Changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DICKS  and  Mr.  SWIFT 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  order  of  business  is  the  recorded 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Foglietta]. 

The  Chair  would  advise  Members 
that  we  have  two  votes  remaining. 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  126,  noes 
294,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  137] 
AyiS-126 


Ackerman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Akaka 

Espy 

Lowry  (WA) 

Alexander 

Evans 

Luken,  Thomas 

Anderson 

Felgtian 

Manton 

Anthony 

Flake 

Markey 

Atkins 

Florio 

Matsui 

AuCoin 

FogUetU 

McCIoskey 

Bates 

Ford  (MI) 

McHugh 

BeUenson 

Pord(TN) 

Mfume 

Berman 

Frank 

MUler  (CA) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Garcia 

MineU 

Borski 

Gejdenson 

Moakley 

Boxer 

Gonzalez 

Moody 

Grant 

Morrison  (CT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Gray(IL) 

Mrazek 

Cardin 

Gray  (PA) 

Nagle 

Cnay 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Collins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Obentar 

Conyers 

Hertel 

Obey 

Coyne 

Howard 

OUn 

Crockett 

Jacobs 

Owens  (NY) 

Dard«i 

Jontz 

Owens  (UT) 

DePazio 

Kaptur 

Panetu 

DeUums 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson 

DingeU 

Kennedy 

Perkins 

Dixon 

KenneUy 

Rangel 

Dorgan(ND) 

KUdee 

Rodino 

Kleczka 

Rostenkowski 

Durbin 

Kostmayer 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sate 

Dymally 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

Early 

Leland 

Schneider 

Eckart 

Levine  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Sehumer 

SUiorski 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

StaUings 

Stark 

Stokes 


Andrews 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
AspIn 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
BevUl 
BUbray 
BiUrakis 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonker 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
CaUahan 
CampbeU 
Carper 
C:arr 

Chandler 
Cliapman 
ChappeU 
CHieney 
Clarke 
Cninger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
.  Conte 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Craig 
Crane 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis  (IL) 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWIne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Donnelly 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Dreler 
Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
PaaceU 
FaweU 
Fazio 
Fields 
Fish 
Flippo 


Studds 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Walgren 

NOES— 294 

Prenzel 

Frost 

GaUegly 

OaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibtens 

GUman 

Gingrich 

OUcdcman 

Goodiing, 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Oimderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hateher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ((JT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomareino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU(FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marienee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 


Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WUiiams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Martinez 
Mavroules 


McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGnth 

McMUlan  (NC) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Moilolian 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nk:hols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

oniz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NC) 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

SaUci 

Sawyer 

Saxt<m 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Annunzio 
Biaggi 
Bruce 
Ckwper 


Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

TaykH- 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

NOT  VOTING 

Duncan 
Poley 
Gephardt 
Jones  (NC) 

a  1505 


Vander  Jagt 

Vlsdaaky 

Volkmer 

Vueaaovieh 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldoo 

Whittaker 

WUsoo 

W(df 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Yatroo 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

-12 

Ray 
RoberU 
Roemer 
Whitten 


The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above-recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  next  order  of  business  is 
the  recorded  vote  ordered  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  Chair  would  advise  Members 
this  is  the  last  of  the  5-minute  votes. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  74,  noes 
347,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1381 
AyES-74 


Archer 

Gingrich 

McCoUum 

Armey 

Hall  (TX) 

McEwen 

Badham 

Hansen 

Moorhead 

BaUenger 

Hasten 

Pepper 

BarUett 

Hayes  (LA) 

Perkins 

Barton 

HoUoway 

Petri 

BUlrakis 

Hunter 

QuUlen 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Ravenel 

Bunning 

Inhofe 

Rinaldo 

Burton 

Ireland 

Ritter 

Callahan 

Kemp 

Robinson 

CHieney 

Kyi 

Roth 

Combest 

lAtU 

Shaw              < 

Courter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (TX) 

Daniel 

Uvingston 
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The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roemer  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1520 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AsPiN]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
announce  to  the  House  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

We  have  a  couple  of  short  colloquies 
and  a  couple  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests for  people  to  get  some  things 
into  the  Recori)  about  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jac»bs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  in  the  bill  before  us,  there  is  a 
provision  which  prohibits  the  Defense 
Department  from  paying  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  the  so-called  non- 
contributory  credits.  I  say  for  the 
record  that  there  is  something  of  a 
sacred  trust  In  the  Social  Security  cov- 
erage of  the  military. 

If  Uncle  Sam  is  a  deadbeat  and  does 
not  pay  his  Social  Security  taxes,  it  is 
going  to  come  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
other  Social  Security  retirees,  and  I 
should  add  for  the  record,  that  the 
military  personnel  who  are  covered  by 
this  Social  Security  Act  will  have  their 
own  benefits  diminished  if  this  is  not 
paid. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  we  can 
straighten  this  out? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  teU 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  try  to 
straighten  it  out  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  record,  to  put  it  in  a 
nutshell,  there  are  certain  obligations 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund.  This  bill 
provides  that  those  obligations  not  be 
made.  If  they  are  not  made,  they  will 
diminish  the  benefits  for  military  per- 
sonnel when  it  comes  time  to  retire 
and  they  will  deplete  the  old-age  and 
survivors  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dymallt] 
for  the  purposes  of  a  colloquy. 


Mr.  DYMALLT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  do 
you  agree  that  last  year,  the  99th  Con- 
gress took  a  crucial  step  in  strengthen- 
ing the  DOD  acquisition  system  by 
adopting  section  1207  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Defense  authorization  bill?  That 
policy  (Public  Law  99-661)  now  re- 
quires that  5  percent  of  DOD  contract 
awards  be  made  to  minority  firms  in 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and  1989? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct.  Yes;  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Do  you  recall,  sec- 
tion 1207  made  certain  policy  tools 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  enable 
the  Department  to  achieve  these 
goals? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Would  you  agree 
that  now.  we  need  to  complete  this 
strengthening  of  the  competitive  ac- 
quisition process  by  providing  the  mi- 
nority private  sector  with  the  policy 
tools  it  nee<js  to  mobilize  local  and 
statewide  resources,  create  the  public/ 
private  partnerships,  and  provide  the 
direct  technical  assistance  to  firms 
with  DOD  related  contracting  poten- 
tials to  bring  about  the  results  con- 
templated by  section  1207  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Do  you  agree  that 
there  is  a  precedence  for  such  a 
policy?  It  is  the  DOD  Procurement 
Technical  Assistance  Cooperative 
Agreement  Program  (Public  Law  99- 
145)? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Do  you  agree  that 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  99-145  to 
specifically  enable  minority  communi- 
ties to  participate  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  procurement  out- 
reach centers  will  provide  the  basis  for 
a  worldng  partnership  between  the 
E>epartment  and  the  minority  private 
sector?  I  understand  that  there  is  sup- 
port in  the  other  body  of  this  action? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  In  conclusion, 
would  you  agree  that  the  section  of  a 
firm  like  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Foimdation  as  the  lead  minority  pri- 
vate sector  nonprofit  organization  to 
provide  local  communities  with  the 
technical  assistance  they  require  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  these  procurement 
outreach  centers  in  an  effective 
manner  would  be  a  wise  course  to  give 
this  policy  the  best  chance  to  succeed? 
And  that,  the  foundation  has  worked 
directly  with  the  Department  in  this 
area  for  more  than  6  years  and  is 
uniquely  capable  of  providing  the 
leadership  and  the  technical  know- 
how  to  get  this  job  done? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

iM.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  for  a  DOD  procurement 
technical  asststarx^  program  in  the  ntinority 
private  sector  in  furtherance  of  tfie  goals  and 
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objectives  of  section  1207  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Defense  authorization  bill. 

I  strongly  efKlorse  this  proposal.  Section 
1207  will  have  limited  value  to  our  constitu- 
ents unless  we  find  a  way  to  get  them  directly 
involved  in  the  day  to  day  marketing  and  ca- 
pacity building  activities  required  to  success- 
fully (X)mpete  f(x,  win,  arxj  perform  $32  billion 
in  DOD  contract  awards  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  believe  ttiat  this  is  the  way  to  get  that  job 
done. 

I  understand  that  there  is  support  in  the 
other  body  for  this  action.  Senator  Levin  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  took  the  initiative 
5  years  ago  in  putting  Publk:  Law  99-145  on 
tt>e  books  to  enat>le  the  Department  to  fund 
Procurement  Techncal  Assistance  Outreach 
Centers.  We  understand  that  this  policy  has 
worked  well  in  local  communities  ttiat  are  par- 
ticipating. 

I  strongly  endorse  and  support  the  designa- 
tton  of  tfie  Booker  T.  Washington  Foundation 
as  the  lead  institution  in  the  devek>pment  of  a 
national  consortium  of  kx»l  minority  private 
sector  nonprofit  organizatk>ns  to  develop  and 
operate  outreach  centers  in  ttie  mai<x  minority 
population  centers  throughout  the  country. 

DESCRIPTION  Of  PnOCUREMENT  TECHNIOL  ASSIST- 
ANCE SERVICES  FOR  SMALL  0ISADVANTA(3E0  BUSI- 
NESS FIRMS 

Tt>e  Objective  of  the  program  is  to  assist  eli- 
gible firms  in  maketing  and  selling  their  goods 
and  sevk:es  to  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  thus,  to  assist  the  DOD  in  its  acquisitk>n 
goals  while  enhancing  ttte  t)usiness  climate 
and  the  ecorxxnies  of  the  communities  being 
served. 

The  program  will  develop  and  make  avail- 
able the  following  technical  assistance  serv- 
ices: 

First.  Market  research  and  data  analysis  of 
historical  DOD  acquisition  data  to  enable  firms 
to  klentify  contractirtg  opportunities  and  to  pin 
point  tfieir  marketing  efforts; 

Sec(}nd.  Supply  engineering  and  technical 
support  to  enable  firms  to  ccxrectiy  evaluate 
and  document  ttieir  DOD-related  capacities 
and  capabilities  and  to  positkin  this  data  with 
DO[}-acquisitk>n  agencies  and  to  assist  firms 
in  developing  and  maintaining  military  stand- 
ard quality  assurance  and  related  systems; 

Third.  ProvkJe  direct  marketing  assistance 
to  demonstrate  to  firms  effective  techniques 
for  marketing  to  DOD  and  thus  to  strengthen 
their  marketing  capabilities; 

Fourth.  Act  as  an  infcxmation  management 
assistarKe  system  to  broadly  distribute  firms' 
capacity  and  capability  data  to  DOD  acquisi- 
tion agencies  and  to  distribute  CX>D  acquisi- 
tion requirements  to  ttra  firms: 

Fifth.  Give  capacity  building  assistance  in 
the  form  of  bonding  working  capital,  and 
equity  and  debt  financing  from  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  financial  Institutions; 
and 

Sixth.  Stimulate  business  expanskin  assist- 
aruje  through  the  structuring  of  joint  ventures, 
mergers,  acquisitions,  and  sut)Contracting,  and 
teaming  ventures  and  systems. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DellumsI  for  the  purpose  of  a  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattert]. 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  for  the  Sub- 
commltteie  on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities,  for  taking  the  time  to 
engage  with  me  in  this  colloquy  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  current 
policy  regarding  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  educational  facilities  on  mili- 
tary installations. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  as  an  exam- 
ple the  current  predicament  of  the 
Geary  County  Unified  School  District 
and  Fort  Riley  Junior  High  School  on 
the  Fort  Riley  military  base  which  is 
loc^ated  in  my  district. 

The  situation  is  one  common  at 
many  educational  facilities  l(x»ted  on 
military  installations,  the  junior  high 
is  in  dire  need  of  additional  class- 
rooms. Presently,  school  district  offi- 
cials are  getting  by  using  relocatable 
barracks  to  house  students  and  have 
them  serve  as  makeshift  classrooms. 

The  seven  relocatables  now  housing 
16  classrooms  are  worn  out.  This  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  evaluations  done 
by  Icxial  maintenance  officials,  the 
school  district  architect,  and  an  engi- 
neer from  the  Region  VI  office- 
Dallas— of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
title  to  and  owns  the  junior  high 
school.  The  Department  of  Defense 
owns  the  land  on  which  it  sits.  The 
Geary  Coimty  Unified  School  District 
owns  the  relocatables.  All  agree,  that 
when  attending  classes  in  the  relocata- 
bles. students  are  at  greater  risk  in  life 
safety  situations  and  that  students  are 
deprived  of  the  quality  of  life  they  de- 
serve and  should  expect  to  have  in  a 
school  setting. 

The  Geary  County  Unified  School 
District  officials  have  pursued  the 
matter  of  adding  on  for  some  15  years. 
There  have  lieen  repeated  contacts 
with  Department  of  Education  offi- 
cials who  have  acknowledged  the 
needs,  but  have  been  unable  to  provide 
assistance. 

The  need  for  improved  facilities  has 
been  endorsed  by  various  ranking  mili- 
tary officials  at  Fort  Riley  and  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Military  Installations  and  Housing. 
Paul  Johnson,  who  has  been  to  Fort 
RUey  and  seen  the  junior  high  and  the 
relo(;atables. 

In  short,  the  result  has  been  that 
the  Department  of  Education  is  sup- 
portive but  has  no  funds  to  help.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  supportive 
but  has  no  authority  to  help.  The 
local  school  district  is  willing  to  help 
itself  but  is  legally  unable  to  allocate 
its  already  tmderfunded  budget  for 
this  purpose.  A  Kansas  statute  re- 
stricts   local    school    districts    from 


spending  tax  dollars  on  buildings  it 
does  not  own. 

The  net  result  is  a  loss  by  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  Fort  Riley  Junior 
High  School  and  who  have  no  role  in 
this  decisionmaking  pr(x;ess. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  posslbllty 
of  the  Defense  Department  taking  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  educational 
facilities  located  on  military  installa- 
tions and  the  potential  transfer  of 
title  of  these  educational  facilities 
from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  understand  that  a  joint  study  is 
currently  being  written  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Education  and  Defense  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  needs 
for  construction,  extension,  remodel- 
ing, and  rehabilitation  of  dependent's 
educational  facilities  on  military  in- 
stallations in  the  United  States  and 
developing  a  joint  policy  to  meet  those 
needs. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  you  in 
your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Military  In- 
stallations and  Facilities  to  do  what 
you  can  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  this  situation  are  given 
serious  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspih]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspdt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  my 
colleague  has  raised  a  very  significant 
issue  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  response. 

While  I  appreciate  the  serious  condi- 
tion of  this  school,  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  fund  any  construction  for  it.  That 
authority  and  responsibility  lies  with 
the  Education  Committees  of  this 
body. 

Furthermore,  legislation  is  already 
on  the  books  that  presses  for  the 
transfer  of  the  few  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
local  educational  authorities  or  back 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  If 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  op- 
erating public  schools  in  this  country 
then  that  responsibility  should  fall  to 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  that  mandate— the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

While  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  take  care  of  the  education  of  our 
children.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
fense biU  is  the  proper  vehicle. 

Hopefully  the  joint  study  currently 
being  undertaken  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Education  will 
provide  some  guidance  on  how  to 
handle  this  problem.  This  study  is  to 
be  completed  by  September  30,  1987. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Kansas,  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  upon  completion  of  this  par- 
ticular study,  the  Subcommittee  on 
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llOlUry  Installmtlons  and  Facilities 
will  hold  hearinsB  and  ask  both  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion to  address  this  issue  and  hopeful- 
ly come  to  some  resolution. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  that 
thoe  are  a  number  of  children  to 
whom  my  colleague  alludes  that  fall 
through  this  bureaucratic  crack.  I  un- 
derstand and  empathize  very  power- 
fully and  compassionately  with  the 
gentleman's  concern. 

Our  subcommittee  will  attempt  to 
focus  attention  and  force  some  signifi- 
cant resolution  of  this  problem. 

MeanwhOe,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
will  stand  with  you  and  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  to  add  funds  for 
these  schools  to  the  Department  of 
Education  bill  when  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  challenge  our 
colleagues  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  import  of  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AsFiH]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Asfin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 
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Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  serious  concern 
over  section  2732  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1748. 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1988-89. 

Section  2732  designates  Fort  De- 
russy,  a  71-acre  military  installation 
located  on  Waikiki  Beach,  as  the  pri- 
mary Armed  Forces  recreation  center 
for  the  Pacific.  In  addition,  the  section 
prohibits  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  purpose 
of  selling,  leasing,  renting,  excessing. 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  portion 
of  the  land  at  that  location. 

Bir.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  re- 
marks on  this  matter.  Heavy,  because 
I  believe  that  section  2732  is  faulty, 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  would 
be  doing  the  right  thing  in  accepting 
the  language  of  that  section. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  that  I 
understand  quite  clearly  the  need  for 
our  government  to  offer  them  the  best 
recreational  facilities  that  we  can 
afford.  The  designation  of  Fort 
Derussy  as  a  primary  Armed  Forces 
recreational  facility,  in  some  fashion, 
does  merit  consideration.  Without 
doubt.  I  believe  that  we  should  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  the  portion  of 
Fort  Derussy  now  committed  to  recre- 
ational use. 

However.  I  take  issue  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  restrict  consider- 
ation of  the  sale  of  parts  of  Fort  De- 
russy to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the 


city  and  county  of  Honolulu  so  that 
other  citizens  of  our  Nation  too  may 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  area. 

This  issue  does  not  have  to  be  the 
"no  win"  one  that  the  committee  envi- 
sions: lack  of  a  prohibition  on  sale, 
lease  or  rental  does  not  automatically 
translate  to  the  loss  of  an  Armed 
Forces  recreation  center.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  sure  that  this  issue  can  be 
a  "win-win"  one,  where  the  lives  of 
both  military  and  civilian  communities 
can  be  enhanced. 

To  appreciate  how  fragmented  the 
decision  to  include  section  2732  is,  one 
need  only  review  the  committee's  anal- 
ysis of  present  use,  requi^ments  and 
future  utUlzation  of  Fort  E>erussy. 

In  Its  report  of  March  24,  1987,  the 
Subcommittees  on  Investigations, 
Readiness,  and  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cites  reasons  for  which  the 
possible  sale  of  portions  of  Fort  De- 
russy would  be  detrimental  to  the 
morale,  welfare,  and  moral  commit- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces. 

With  deep  respect,  I  must  question 
the  committee's  analysis.  A  review  of 
the  report  reveals  that  the  committee 
appears  to  be  less  concerned  with  the 
actual  recreational  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  than  with  the  potential 
use  of  the  property  in  the  event  that  it 
is  sold. 

Indeed,  while  the  report  is  quick  to 
note  that  the  issue  of  local  potential 
land  use,  "constructing  a  convention 
center,"  is  beyond  the  jvuisdlction  of 
the  subcommittees,  it  nevertheless 
commits  nearly  six  pages  of  attention 
to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  that  very 
issue.  This,  compared  with  a  mere  two 
and  one-quarter  pages  to  the  need  for 
Armed  Forces  recreation  center. 

Now,  I  realize  that  a  page-to-page 
comparison  may  not  be  adequate  sta- 
tistical rebuttal,  however,  I  do  believe 
that  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  subcom- 
mittees' true  concern.  Is  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, proper  for  the  subcommittees  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  land 
should  be  sold  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose? Is  it  really  the  subcommittees' 
duty  to  decide  how  the  State  of 
Hawaii  chooses  to  speculate  on  poten- 
tial land  use?  And,  is  it  even  the  sub- 
committees' Job  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  community  could  afford  to 
construct  a  convention  center  on  the 
site?  I  should  say  not. 

The  residents  of  Hawaii  have  shown 
their  support  for  development  at  the 
site.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
indicated  that  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort 
Derussy  would  be  feasible.  And.  Con- 
gress, last  year  made  clear  that  if  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  Fort  Derussy  is 
foimd  to  be  feasible,  then  that  portion 
should  be  sold  and,  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  or  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu. 

Passage  of  section  2732  will  deny 
those  desires  for  the  time  being.  But.  a 
lot  of  things  have  to  happen  between 


now  and  the  time  that  the  bill  gets 
signed  into  law.  I  intend  to  keep  alert 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pioelb]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
these  times  of  world  unrest  when  it's 
necessary  to  get  the  maximum  benefit 
out  of  our  limited  budget,  it  becomes 
obvious  to  me  we  must  rely  on  cost-ef- 
fective technological  solutions  and 
place  technically  superior  systems  in 
our  military  inventory.  We.  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  the  means  necessary  to 
equip  our  young  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  the  weapons 
they  must  have  when  we  ask  them  to 
face  a  numerically  superior  adversary, 
and  win. 

A  practical,  innovative  technology  to 
help  meet  these  objectives  is  remotely 
piloted  vehicle  technology.  The  most 
cost-effective,  technologically  superior 
RPV  system  in  the  world  is  the  Army's 
Aquila  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
system.  It  allows  the  battlefield  com- 
mander to  see  deep,  beyond  the  enemy 
lines— utilizing  his  weapons  effectively 
to  their  maximum  range.  Unfortunate- 
ly, for  budgetary  reasons,  the  Aquila 
Program  was  not  adequately  provided 
for  in  this  authorization  bill.  That 
must  be  changed. 

Aquila  is  designed  to  be  used  for  re- 
coimaissance,  acquisition,  target  desig- 
nation, and  damAge  assessment.  It  is 
the  only  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
system  in  the  world  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  the  threatening  nuclear,  biologi- 
cal, and  chemical  battlefield  environ- 
ment of  a  Warsaw/NATO  conflict. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  in  our  de- 
fense posture  here  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  possibility  of  a  nucle- 
ar disarmament  agreement  in  the  near 
future,  we  here  in  Congress  must 
ensure  that  our  conventional  forces 
are  maintained  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  any  threat  to  this  Nation. 
Decisions  made  over  the  next  few 
months  will,  in  a  large  part,  determine 
the  future  strength  and  war  fighting 
capability  of  our  conventional  forces. 
The  Army  has  thoroughly  tested  the 
Aquila  system,  it  has  proven  its  capa- 
bilities, and  we  need  to  help  get  it  into 
production. 

The  Army's  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
may  be  a  small  part  of  our  defense 
posture,  but  it  will  have  a  significant 
impact  in  a  high-intensity  military 
conflict.  It  is  fully  militarized  and  is 
capable  of  operation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Unlike  other  RPV's,  Aquila  desig- 
nates for  laser-guided  munitions  such 
as  Copperhead  and  Hellfire.  Aquila 
has  the  ability  to  guide  a  round  to 
high  payoff  stationary  and  moving 
targets  with  surgical  precision  deep  in 
enemy  territory.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  warfare,  artillery  weap- 


ons can  fire  and  immediately  destroy 
moving  targets. 

Aquila  minimizes  the  number  of 
roimds  fired  against  each  target,  al- 
lowing more  targets  to  be  destroyed  in 
less  time  with  less  artillery  roimds.  In 
addition,  this  helps  reduce  the  demand 
on  our  already  overburdened  supply 
lines. 

An  AquUa  pilot  will  never  be  taken 
hostage  behind  enemy  lines  because 
there  is  no  pilot.  The  air  vehicle  flies 
into  a  high-threat  environment  while 
personnel  in  the  distant  ground  con- 
trol station  conduct  the  mission— out 
of  reach  of  the  enemy  threat. 

With  Aquila's  ability  to  see  deep,  the 
battlefield  commander  can  attack  and 
destroy  enemy  units  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  attack  our  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
the  advantages  of  buying  a  system 
"off  the  shelf"  from  a  brochiu^'s  un- 
proven  claims.  We  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  trap  of  the  man  who  "knew 
the  cost  of  everj^hlng  but  the  value  of 
nothing."  We  must  have  a  system  that 
is  fully  militarized  and  designed  for  a 
multitude  of  environments— that's 
value.  The  Aquila  system  fits  the  bill. 
It  is  a  fully  militarized  system,  ready 
to  go  to  war  if  need  be.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  valuable  weapons  support 
system  is  behind  us.  The  system  has 
reached  a  maturity  level  far  beyond 
any  other  RPV  system.  The  testing  is 
complete.  The  system  has  proven  that 
it  works. 

Aquila  has  Just  completed  the  U.S. 
Army's  operational  test  series  at  Fort 
Hood,  TX.  The  tests  were  the  most 
rigorous,  robust,  and  extensive  un- 
manned air  vehicle  tests  ever  conduct- 
ed. The  tests  required  that  the  system 
be  integrated  into  the  force  structure 
and  operated  in  a  simulated  wartime 
environment.  The  tests  were  conduct- 
ed by  Army  troops  in  the  field  who 
lived  with  the  system  for  4  to  9  days  at 
a  time. 

In  rain  and  snow  and  Texas  mud, 
the  artillery  soldiers  of  the  Aquila  bat- 
tery from  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Artil- 
lery Center,  along  with  the  First  Cav- 
alry Division  troops  at  Fort  Hood,  flew 
143  flight  operational  tests  of  this 
system.  These  soldiers  flew  the  Aquila 
air  vehicle  more  than  310  hoxu^  with- 
out a  single  crash.  Many  of  the  flights 
exceeded  the  air  vehicle's  3-hour  en- 
durance requirement.  Completion  of 
the  operational  test  was  one  of  the 
final  milestones  leading  to  an  Army 
production  decision  later  this  year. 

The  Aquila  system  is  superior  to 
other  remotely  piloted  vehicle  systems 
in  the  world  today.  Only  Aquila  meets 
the  demanding  requirements  dictated 
by  the  Warsaw/NATO  battlefield  sce- 
nario. From  its  compact  size  to  its  ver- 
satile payload,  Aquila  meets  combat 
support  system  requirements  for  mis- 
sion survivability  and  ease  of  oper- 
ation. 


Its  small  size  makes  Aquila  a  diffi- 
cult target.  Its  minuscule  infrared  sig- 
nature makes  it  virtually  impossible 
for  enemy  infrared-guided  missiles  to 
engage  successfully.  Aquila  acquires 
precise  target  information.  It  has  anti- 
Jam  features  that  enable  it  to  evade 
enemy  electronic  countermeasiires. 
These  features  were  demonstrated 
during  recent  operational  testing.  No 
other  RPV  system  existing  or  planned 
has  these  capabilities. 

Aquila  is  automated  from  launch  to 
recovery.  It  can  be  operated  by  Army 
personnel  drawn  from  enlisted  person- 
nel with  no  specialized  experience. 
"The  air  vehicle  operator  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  a  trained  pilot.  Automat- 
ed computer  controls  allow  the  opera- 
tor's attention  to  focus  on  the  mission. 

Aquila  is  the  only  system  in  the 
world  with  an  automatic  day  or  night 
recovery  system.  This  recovery  system 
has  been  tested  imder  the  rigors  of 
Army  operational  testing  and  proved 
most  reliable  in  the  recovery  of  Aquila 
air  vehicles.  Manual  recovery  tech- 
niques do  not  provide  the  responsive- 
ness necessary  to  recover  an  RPV  reli- 
ably. An  automatic  recovery  system  re- 
moves the  operator  from  the  recovery 
loop  and  is  by  far  the  superior,  more 
reliable  approach. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Aquila's 
extensive  test  program  uncovered 
system  anomalies.  Aquila's  prime  con- 
tractor, Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co. 
and  associate  contractor  Harris  Corp., 
made  a  long-term  commitment  to 
ensure  program  success.  The  Army 
and  Lockheed  team  made  a  total  com- 
mitment to  solve  the  problems  as  they 
were  uncovered  during  the  various  test 
phases  and  to  integrate  necessary  com- 
plex technologies  to  make  the  system 
effective  and  simple  to  operate  by  our 
soldiers.  The  Army /industry  team  has 
met  their  commitment! 

The  Aquila  system  is  a  cost-effective 
weapons  support  system.  Studies  show 
that  investing  in  Aquila  assets  for  one 
division  allows  that  division,  in  a  war- 
time situation,  to  accurately  destroy 
targets  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
Aquila  system.  Additionally,  the  reduc- 
tion in  ammunition  expense  due  to  the 
increased  artillery  accuracy  of  Aquila's 
precision  targeting  and  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  intelligence  data 
Aquila  provides,  increases  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system. 

Aquila,  more  akin  to  an  advanced 
cruise  missile  rather  than  model  air- 
planes, is  very  cost-effective  in  mission 
effectiveness  and  its  capability  to  pro- 
vide realtime,  Jam-resistant  recormais- 
sance,  target  acquisition  and  target 
designation  for  laser-guided  munitions 
over  enemy  territory.  This  fearless 
warrior  can  go  where  penetration  by 
manned  aircraft  would  be  too  risky. 
Risking  an  unmanned  Aquila  seems 
greatly  preferable  to  risking  expensive 
manned  aircraft  and  valuable  pUots' 
lives. 


Aquila  has  experienced  growth  In 
the  cost  of  the  system  and  duration  of 
its  development.  System  cost  growth 
was  more  apparent  than  real.  Early 
system  cost  estimates,  both  by  the 
Army  and  the  contractor,  were  too  low 
because  of  an  underestimation  of  com- 
plexity of  the  technology  required  to 
do  the  system's  mission,  including  its 
militarization.  The  initial  estimates 
were  victims  of  the  "model  airplane" 
syndrome,  where  many  of  us  thought 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  equip  a 
model  airplane  with  a  sensor  and  go  to 
war.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  that 
is  not  the  case. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the 
task,  program  cost  and  duration  grew 
as  a  result  of  funding  cuts  by  Congress 
and  early  systems  Integration  prob- 
lems, and  a  lengthening  of  the  test 
program  via  a  "test  fix  test"  mode 
that  ensured  that  the  system  would 
sustain  the  Army's  stringent  oper- 
ational testing.  This  cost  growth,  not 
unusual  in  high-technology  weapon 
systems,  is  behind  us.  I  believe  that  we 
are  ready  to  field  a  cost-effective 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  other  RPV  system 
in  the  world  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tested.  Aquila  is  here.  It's  ready  for 
production.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the 
Army.  The  technical  problems  are 
solved.  Its  price  is  auditable.  It  is  an 
effective  weapons  support  system.  The 
Army  needs  the  Aquila  system  to 
achieve  a  decisive  edge  over  a  niunerl- 
cally  superior  enemy  in  today's  envi- 
ronment and  the  postulated  year  2000 
battlefield.  Aquila  has  passed  its  tests 
and  is  the  most  proven  RPV  in  the 
world. 

Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
vision  and  tenacity  in  supporting  the 
development  of  this  critical  capability 
in  the  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  this  year  to  support  the  U.S. 
Army  Aquila.  The  Army  wants  this 
system.  Our  country  needs  this 
system. 

Mr.  JEFFOnOS.  Mr.  ChaJrman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Lujan  amendment 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  amerxiatent  is  to 
retain  small  business  eltgibtllty  for  subcon- 
tracts on  the  ground-based  free  electron  laser 
technology  integration  experiment  at  White 
Sands,  NM.  That  is  certainly  a  laudable  pur- 
pose and  I  could  support  an  an>endment  to 
that  effect  if  it  was  carefully  crafted  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  ott>er  Federal  laws.  Unfortunatety. 
this  amendment  is  not  tightly  written  ar>d 
could  cause  mischief. 

Although  the  auttvx  of  the  amendnwnt  has 
stated  that  he  has  no  intent  to  dtsnjpt  labor 
agreements  on  the  projects,  the  woniing  of 
the  amendment  Itself  is  so  imprecise  that 
such  a  result  could  occur. 

First,  let  me  explain  what  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  allows  in  construction  contracts, 
section  8(e)  of  the  act— the  so-called  hot 
cargo  prohibition — prohibits  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  from  including  restrictions  on 
the  signatory  employer's  ability  to  deal  with 
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emptoyare.  TNs  wouM  include 
wiy  rertrictow  against  subconlracting  with 
oltwr  amployere  who  refuse  to  hire  through 
Iha  union  hiring  hal. 

Hcwawar,  section  8(e)  contains  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  the  constniction  irxlustry.  In 
the  intaraat  of  avoiding  friction  on  construction 
indusliy  jobaites,  the  so-called  construction  in- 
dustry provisio  pennits  labor  corrtracts  to  re- 
quire the  employer  to  subcontract  exclusively 
to  unionized  subcontractors  or  subcontractors 
wtw  agree  to  hire  through  the  union  hiring  hall 
for  worit  perfonned  on  the  jobsite  Itself. 

Such  a  provision  can  have  the  effect  of  lirrv 
Wng  a  particular  project  to  unionized  subcon- 
feactors,  precluding  nonunion  subcontractors, 
who.  more  often  than  not,  are  small  business- 
es. It  is  my  understanding  ttiat  a  limited  varia- 
tion of  such  an  agreement  Is  in  place  at  the 
While  Sands  project 

If  this  amendment  were  to  contain  an  ex- 
ception that  would  allow  agreements  permit- 
ted under  section  8(e)  of  the  National  Ubor 
ReMions  Act,  I  would  have  no  objection.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  exception.  I  think 
we  are  taking  a  very  dangerous  step  toward 
setting  up  different  rules  governing  collective 
bargaining  related  to  Federal  contracts. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  rules  wouM  be 
changed  in  the  midst  of  the  White  Sands 
project  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  entire 
prefect  «*as  bid.  but  under  the  amendment  the 
second  phase  of  ttie  project  would  be  re- 
opened under  different  rules.  After  negotiating 
a  project  agreement  that  contained  several 
conoessiorts  by  tt>e  buikling  trades,  the  con- 
tractor won  the  bid  fair  and  square.  Undermin- 
ing that  process  does  not  strike  me  as  fair. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  square  with  the  notton 
of  Government  neutrality  in  labor  relations.  On 
the  double  breasting  bHI,  H.R.  281,  son>e  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  arguing  that  tfw  union 
share  of  constmctkxi  has  declined  not  so 
much  because  of  double  breasting  but  be- 
cause they  haven't  been  able  to  compete  with 
open  shop  labor.  Here  they  bargained  on  a 
project  agreennent  competed  and  won,  and 
now  it  is  proposed  that  we  shouM  change  the 
rules.  I  can't  support  such  an  effort 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  wt)o  believe 
that  the  Federal  labor  laws  go  too  far  In  aeat- 
ir>g  special  rules  for  ttie  corratruction  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  those  who  say 
they  don't  go  far  enough  in  recognizing  the 
unique  nature  of  that  industry  and  that's  why 
we  will  be  debating  H.R.  281— the  anti-double- 
breasting  bill— on  the  ftoor  soon. 

Although  I  strongly  oppose  H.R.  281.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  concerns  on  txith  skies  wtnch 
are  worth  addressing.  But  in  addressing  those 
questnns,  it  is  essential  that  the  debate  occur 
within  the  context  of  the  Natx>nal  Labor  Reia- 
tmns  Act  itself.  We  must  not  tread  down  the 
path  of  settirtg  up  separate  ailes  for  each 
Federal  project 

For  that  reason,  I  must  regrettably  oppose 
the  Lujan  amendn)ent  arKi  support  ttie  motk>n 
to  strike  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to 
ooncfcide  business  on  the  fiscal  year  1988  De- 
fetwe  authorizatkxi  bW.  For  the  past  3  weeks, 
we  have  been  doing  wtiat  the  Constitutkxi 
calls  on  us  to  do;  ttiat  is,  provkto  for  the 
common  defense,  or  have  we? 


Has  this  House  acted  responsiily  in  provM- 
ing  for  this  Nation's  defenses?  I  suggest  not 
To  begin  with,  the  first  action  this  body  took 
on  the  defense  bill  was  to  adopt  a  substitute 
bill,  $17  billkjn  less  than  the  Presklent  re- 
quested— representing  a  third  straight  year  of 
negative  growth  In  defense  spending.  Why? 
To  meet  our  national  security  needs?  No.  The 
House  accepted  a  substitute  defense  bill  to 
meet  an  artificial,  arbitrary  budget  resolutksn 
numberl 

Then  tfie  House,  in  its  infinite  wisdom 
deemed  it  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  Soviet  arms  control  nego- 
tiating position  Into  American  law.  The  House 
voted  to  mandate  United  States  compliance 
with  the  never  ratified  and  often  violated  by 
the  Soviets,  SALT  II  Treaty— without  at  the 
same  time  requiring  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  all  the  provistons  of  that  same  treaty. 

Tlien  ttie  House  voted  to  require  continued 
adherence  to  the  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty— vyhk:h  just  hapjjens  to  be 
the  new  Soviet  Interpretation  of  that  treaty.  Of 
course,  since  1972.  when  the  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing 
a  ballistk:  missile  defense  system  under  the 
broad  interpretation  of  that  treaty.  The  United 
States  voluntarity  and  unilaterally  restrained 
itself  to  the  narrow  interpretation.  Now  that 
this  country  has  its  own  ballistk:  missile  de- 
fense program — SDI— the  Soviets  and  the  lib- 
eral majority  in  the  House  have  teamed  up  to 
prevent  us  from  testing  components  of  SDI  as 
would  be  allowed  under  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  actk>n  Is  simply 
an  attempt  to  kill  SOI. 

Speaking  of  killing  SDI.  this  body  took  ac- 
tions that  are  truly  amazing.  Nothing  embodies 
our  charge  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense rrrare  than  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. SDI  offers  us  and  our  allies  a  true  de- 
fense. But  we  may  never  see  it  happen.  The 
House  adopted  an  SDI  funding  level  of  $3.1 
billion.  Funding  at  this  level  represents  re- 
search forever.  Research  forever  means  going 
nowtiere  fast  We  need  to  get  moving  on  get- 
ting this  defense  system  up  and  operational 
as  fast  as  we  can. 

And  then,  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  yesterday 
the  House  adopted  an  antinuclear  testing 
amendment  that  is  so  pooriy  written  that  if  it 
were  to  become  law.  woukj  prohibit — pertiaps 
unintentkjnally— the  United  States  from  retali- 
ating In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Unkxi.  I  can  only  conclude  by  this 
action  that  the  liberals  choose  as  a  deter- 
rence doctrine  "unilateral  assured  destruc- 
tton."  Quite  intentionally  arnJ  in  contradictton 
to  eariier  House  action,  this  amendment  would 
also  adversely  impact  on  this  country's  strate- 
gk:  modernizatran  program — a  program  that 
was  overwhelingly  supported  by  this  House 
last  week  wtien  we  voted  to  reject  amend- 
ments to  kill  ttie  Trident  II— D-5— missile  and 
tfie  small  ICBM  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  the  choces 
tNs  body  has  made  on  the  most  important 
issue  we  face  as  representatives  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States— defending  this 
great  country.  Call  it  freshman  inexperience, 
call  it  naivete,  call  it  wtiat  you  want  txjt  it 
seems  to  me  ttiat  on  this  one  issue,  we  all 
coukj  recognize  the  tfveat  that  faces  us  and 


the  free  world  and  act  together,  in  a  united 
way  to  address  that  threat  I  guess  not 

I  am  frustrated  but  not  discouraged.  I  will 
continue  to  hope  that  ttiis  body  will  someday 
meet  its  constituttonal  responsibility.  A  good 
starting  point  would  tte  to  vote  no  on  passage 
of  this  antklefense  bill.  Join  me  in  providing 
for  the  common  defense.  Vote  no  on  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  several  amendments 
to  ttie  DOO  authorizatkMi  bill  whk:h  woukJ  re- 
strict direct  U.S.  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
k».  The  amendments  offered  today  by  Repre- 
sentatives Foley.  Mrazek,  Boxer,  and  Foo- 
LiETTA  strike  at  ttie  administratton's  continuing 
efforts  to  devote  resources  authorized  by 
Congress  for  ottier  purposes  to  the  Contras. 

The  evHJence  is  clear  that  in  additk>n  to  its 
covert  activities,  this  administratkKi  has  uti- 
lized funds  authorized  for  military  exercises  in 
Central  America  to  support  the  Contras  in  an 
indirect  fashk>n.  These  amendments  would 
ensure  that  the  Contras  only  benefit  from 
those  funds  explk:itly  authorized  by  Congress 
to  assist  them. 

The  Foley  amendment  klentkal  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  majority  leader  to 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  in  previous  years, 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  the  lntroductk>n 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or  over 
Nk»ragua  for  combat  Excepttons  to  this  ban 
are  provktod  in  the  instance  of  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  or  on  U.S.  citizens.  One 
would  think  this  amendment  woukj  be  unnec- 
essary, in  light  of  the  ConstitutkKi's  grant  of 
the  power  to  declare  war  to  the  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, this  administration's  shadowy  ef- 
forts to  support  military  conflk:t  in  Central 
America  has  made  such  an  explicit  require- 
ment necessary. 

The  Mrazek,  Boxer,  and  Foglietta  amend- 
ments seek  to  limit  DOD  activities  in  Honduras 
to  those  wfik:h  are  intended  by  the  Congress 
to  t)e  authorized.  The  administratkin  contends 
that  the  purpose  of  the  continuing  military  ex- 
ercises in  Honduras  is  to  maintain  United 
States  readiness,  and  rejects  suggestk>ns  that 
the  exercise  are  designed  to  show  support  for 
the  Contras  or  txjild  a  permanent  United 
States  military  presence  on  Nk:aragua's  north- 
em  flank. 

If  Congress  is  to  take  these  assertk>ns  seri- 
ously, the  administration  sliouki  not  object  to 
these  amendments. 

These  amendments  woukJ: 

First  bar  United  States  manuevers  within  20 
miles  of  the  Nicaraguan  border  in  either  Horv 
duras  or  Costa  Rk:a: 

Second,  require  the  Presklent  to  certify  that 
constructnn  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
military  in  Honduras  will  not  sut>sequently  be 
used  in  support  of  the  Contras  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  this  use  t>y  Congress;  and 

Third,  delete  $4.1  millton  for  military  con- 
structnn  in  Honduras  that  is  earmarked  for 
semipermanent  housing  and  recreatk>nal  facili- 
ties for  United  States  troops. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  back  down  from  its 
one-track  military  solutk)n  for  Central  America. 
Honduras  is  becoming  littered  with  semiper- 
manent United  States  military  installattons. 
Even  as  new  details  of  the  administratton's  il- 


legal adtons  in  support  of  tfie  Contras  are 
t>eing  uneartfied.  it  is  pressing  on  with  its  pro- 
gram of  Indirect  support  for  the  Contras. 

The  time  is  coming,  tfiough,  when  this  ad- 
ministratkm  will  no  k}nger  be  at}le  to  get  the 
direct  support  for  tfie  Contras  whk:h  it  won 
last  year.  Let  us  take  action  today  to  prevent 
the  administratkKi  from  circumventing  con- 
gressk>nal  intent  once  again  wfien  that  day 
comes. 

I  urge  your  support  for  tfie  Foley,  Mrazek, 
Boxer,  and  Foglietta  amendments. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for 
this  defense  auttiorization  bill.  There  are  vari- 
ous changes  I  vrauld  make  if  I  could,  but  over- 
all it  has  some  extremely  valuable  advances. 

This  bill  renews  the  bilateral  prohit)itk>n  on 
flight  testing  antisatellite  weapons  against  tar- 
gets in  space.  This  is  tfie  only  new  arms  con- 
trol of  tfie  1980's.  It  first  became  law  as  the 
AuCoin  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1986 
continuing  resolutk>n.  and  now  I'm  pleased  to 
have  helped  in  its  second  1-year  renewal. 

We  have  tfie  bilateral  1-kitoton  nuclear  war- 
head test  ban,  whk:h  the  Appropriatkins  Com- 
mittee recently  passed,  and  the  House  ap- 
proved, as  another  AuCoin  amendment  Now 
we've  repassed  it  as  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment and  I  viras  honored  to  have  been 
cfiosen  by  tfie  leadership  to  head  the  whip 
task  force  in  support  of  this  amendment 

We  have  the  enforcement  of  tfie  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  began 
as  House  Joint  Resolutk>n  42,  the  AuCoin  res- 
olutk>n,  whk:h  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
ttie  year.  Now  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
brought  it  to  use  in  somewhat  different  form, 
but  tfie  result  is  the  same. 

Finally,  the  bill  has  compulsory  SALT  II 
compliance,  on  which  I  have  worked  with  Mr. 
Dicks  since  Presklent  Reagan  first  indicated 
his  intention  to  violate  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  sound  a  t>it  like  a  proud 
father  here,  that's  because  I  am.  Seeing  a  de- 
fense spending  bill  that  actually  promotes 
peace  is  a  heartening  experience.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  before  the  year  mns  its  course, 
we  virill  have  persuaded  the  otfier  relevant 
branches  of  Government  tfiat  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  controlling  arms. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsso).  Pursuant  to  section  3  of 
House  Resolution  160,  all  amendments 
printed  in  House  Report  100-84  having 
been  disposed  of,  as  permitted  by 
House  Resolution  160,  the  question  is 
on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sul}stitute,  as  modified,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Russo.  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1748)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 


fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  160,  he  reported  the  bill 
baclt  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Lujan  amendment,  amendment 
No.  62,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  given  3  minutes  to  explain 
the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  rules  of  the  House 
correct  that  this  amendment  would 
Just  automatically  be  up  for  a  separate 
vote  without  discussion;  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rectly states  the  nile. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
very  reluctantly  interpose  an  objection 
to  that  imanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tfie  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Lujan. 

On  Monday,  I  and  other  colleagues  had  a 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Lujan  to  express  our  con- 
cern that  his  amendment  would  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  existing  contract  between 
Fluor  Constructors,  Inc..  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  constructton  of  tfie 
Ground  Based  Free  Electron  Laser  Technolo- 
gy Integration  Experiment  at  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range.  NM.  In  that  colloquy,  Mr.  Lujan 
stated  that  his  amendment  would  not  delay 
phase  I  or  phase  II  of  tfie  existing  contract, 
was  not  intended  to  "upset  existing  con- 
tracts." nor  was  the  amendment  "directed  at 
unk>n  or  nonunion  activities."  Based  on  those 
assurances,  we  dkJ  not  seek  to  modify  or 
oppose  his  amendment  for  we  agreed  tfiat 
small  businesses  should  t)e  given  every  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  subcontracts. 

Since  that  time,  however,  two  issues  re- 
garding the  amendment  have  come  to  light 
whk:h  contradkrt  Mr.  Lujan's  statements. 

First  Mr.  Lujan  has  made  statements  to 
tfie  press  indrcating  tfiat  indeed  fiis  amend- 
ment would  address  the  existing  contract  and 
phase  II  of  the  existing  contract  and  agree- 
ments between  tfie  contractor  and  unkxis. 
Tfiis  is  contrary  to  what  he  told  me  and  otfier 
Members  on  the  floor  of  tfie  House  wfien  his 
amendment  was  under  conskleration. 

Second,  tfie  chairman  of  tfie  Armed  Serv- 
tees  Committee,  the  chairman  of  tfie  Lalxx- 
Management  Subcommittee,  and  tfie  contrac- 
tor have  all  informed  me  that  tfiey  tielieve  tfie 
amendment  as  drafted  is  contrary  to  Mr. 
Lujan's  statements  on  the  fkxy  and  tfierefore 
woukJ  not  correctly  address  the  problem  he 
has  raised.  Tfiey  also  believe  tfie  language  in 


its  ambiguous  and  broad  form  wouU  in  fact 
jeopardize  tfie  existing  contract 

I  am  greatly  concerned  with  tfiese  revelft- 
tkms  about  tfie  Lujan  amendment  Surely,  we 
all  seek  to  provkie  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses In  our  regnn  of  the  country.  In  fact 
small  businesses  and  small-disadvantaged 
businesses  have  received  contracts.  Accord- 
ing to  tfie  contractor,  of  22  purchase  order 
contracts  awarded.  9  have  gone  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  5  to  small  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses. Of  this  amount  11  were  in  f^ew 
Mexkx)  and  3  in  Texas.  Of  tfie  two  sut>corv 
tracts  awarded  to  date,  one  has  gone  to  a 
small  business  in  New  Mexico,  tfie  otfier  to  El 
Paso  Sand  and  Gravel.  So  we  are  aware  that 
small  businesses  and  small  disadvantaged 
businesses  are  indeed  In  tfie  running. 

Wfiat  disturbs  me  atxxjt  tfiese  contradk;- 
tk>ns  is  that  tfiey  could  potentially  delay  tfie 
existing  contract  and  later  contracts.  As  draft- 
ed, tfie  existing  contract  coukl  t>e  enjoined  or 
defaulted  wfik:h  would  delay  tfie  project  for  a 
minimum  of  6  months.  Tfiat  will  delay  a 
project  for  wfiich  funds  fiave  already  been  ap- 
propriated. Any  economk;  impact  on  tfie  econ- 
omy of  west  Texas  or  southern  New  Mexico 
this  project  would  have  had  would  be  delayed, 
and  quite  possibly  could  be  terminated  if  tfie 
funds  appropriated  were  to  slip.  I  find  it  hard 
to  t>elieve  that  is  the  intentk>n  of  tfie  gentle- 
man in  offering  this  amendment. 

Rnally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  disgusted  by 
the  underlying  attitude  of  debate  on  this  issue. 
Many  people  are  treating  ttie  Ground  Based 
Free  Electron  Laser-Technotogy  Integratkm 
Experiment  as  nothing  more  than  a  public 
works  project.  Certainly  ¥ve  woukJ  like  to  berv 
efit  from  the  jobs,  but  that  is  not  tfie  goal  of 
this  project  Just  because  one  firm  got  a  corv 
tract  arid  anotfier  dk)  not  is  no  grounds  for 
dismissal  of  a  contract  and  delay  of  an  impor- 
tant experiment 

If  these  special  interests  seek  to  overtum 
New  Mexico's  labor  statutes,  they  shoukd  do 
so  in  tfie  State  legislature,  according  to  Taft- 
Hartley.  If  tfiey  seek  to  prohibit  unkxis  from 
working  on  Federal  constructk>n  projects,  tfiey 
should  introduce  legislatton. 

I  do  not  want  this  project  delayed  or  possi- 
bly terminated  and  I  thiarefore  must  oppose 
tfie  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
that  this  bill  contains,  in  sectkKi  809,  as  re- 
ported, provisions  to  establish  a  conventkxial 
defense  advisory  tx>ard  In  tfie  Department  of 
Defense  [DOD].  This  provisk>n  is  tfie  same  as 
a  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  52.  wfik:h  has 
t>een  cosponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  43 
Members.  As  the  committee  report  notes,  the 
committee  has  incorporated  my  bill  into  the 
Defense  Authorizatk>n  Act  in  order  to  comple- 
ment tfie  committee's  other  conventtonal  de- 
fense initiatives.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
ensure  that  conventk>nal  defense  matters  re- 
ceive greater  conskjeratkm  in  both  tfie  DOD 
and  Congress. 

PnOVISIOMS  OF  THE  BIU  LEQISLATION 

Tfie  txjard  woukJ  be  estat>lisfied  witfiin  tfie 
Department  of  Defense,  and  woukJ  examine 
all  aspects  of  conventkmal  wartare  relating  to 
our  Amied  Forces,  writh  particular  regard  for 
the  conventtonal  defense  of  Europe.  Ttie 
board  woukJ  specifically  examine  arid  make 
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raoonwMndations  conosming  the  adequacy  o( 
raaaarch  wid  devetapment  programs,  procure- 
mant  «id  al  program  affecting  the  sustairv 
iMNy  of  forces. 

The  bovd  members  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Members  wouW  be 
solerted  from  within  000  itself,  from  defense 
MuaWea,  wid  from  the  academic  and  re- 
aeMCh  community.  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
iriaolnn  the  boanj  would  be  granted  access  to 
•uch  Infonnation  as  it  may  require,  subject  to 
the  usual  security  precautions. 

At  a  minimum,  the  board  would  prepare  by 
Mwch  1  of  each  year  an  annual  report  (or  tfte 
Secratwy  of  Defense.  Ttie  annual  report 
would  address  the  relationship  between  cur- 
rent programs  wittiin  000  and  their  impact  on 
improving  the  conventioruil  deterrent  The 
report  ivould,  at  a  minimum,  address  both 
sfwrtfaHs  and  excesses,  and  recommend  ac- 
tions to  correct  these  imbalances.  The  Secre- 
twy  of  Defense  would  ttwn  forward  this 
annual  report  to  Congress  within  30  days  of 
Its  receipt  along  with  any  additionai  views  he 
may  daaire  to  express,  in  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  addHional  reports  from  the 
bowd. 

The  proposed  board  is  an  inexpensive  but 
excellent  tool  for  initiating  needed  improve- 
ments. The  bin  does  not  call  for  funding,  since 
000  members  would  serve  on  the  board  as 
an  addHional  unpaid  duty,  wt«le  academics 
and  irxkistrialists  would  be  asked  to  perform 
this  pwthotic  duty  wittxwt  pay.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement wittwi  the  Defense  Science  Board 
[DS6]  has  proven  successful.  Furthermore,  as 
within  the  OSB,  the  board  members  would 
only  meet  as  required  by  the  workload  and 
would  function  wittwi  ad  hoc  committees.  This 
wouM  avoid  the  growth  of  a  large  associated 
bureaucracy. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGtSOTION 

This  board  is  both  needed  arxl  k>ng  over- 
due. Ever  since  the  er>d  of  the  Second  Worid 
Wv,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  glamorous  strategic  nu- 
clear systems  at  the  expense  of  nuts  and 
bolts  conventional  defense  matters  such  as 
airifl,  heavy  gnxjnd  forces,  sealift,  CAS  avia- 
tion arxj  air  superiority  aviation.  A  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  con- 
verrtional  weapons  is  ttie  case  of  the  infantry 
antitank  weapon.  The  Army  has  yet  to  depk>y 
an  effective  antitank  weapon  for  the  infantry 
sokfer.  A  conventkxial  defense  advisory 
bocvd  couM  spur  the  devetopment  of  such  a 
weapon,  and  prevent  similar  failures  in  the 
future. 

Ttus  bill  in  no  way  downplays  the  supreme 
Importance  of  strategic  nudear  systems.  We 
all  realize  the  importance  of  this  weaponry  to 
our  Nation's  defense.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  our  conventional  forces 
could  not  atone  defeat  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack 
in  Europe.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  deckled 
advantage  in  conventional  combat  potential 
over  the  NATO  alliance. 

At  present.  NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse cans  for  the  use  of  conventtonal 
forces  until  defeat  is  Imminent,  and  ttien  esca- 
latton  to  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Ttie  supreme  allied  commander  in  Europe, 
Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  has  made  It  dear  that  if 
war  broke  out  in  Europe  it  wouk)  only  be  a 
matter  of  days  before  he  wouM  be  forced  to 


request  permission  to  emptoy  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Such  a  hair  trigger  situatmn  is  absokitety 
intolerable,  more  importantly,  it  need  not  exist 
at  all. 

In  light  of  the  momentum  in  the  negotiattons 
to  reduce  or  remove  intermediate  and  stiort 
range  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe,  we  must 
improve  our  conventkxial  deterrent  We  are 
firmly  committed  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
and  have  been  for  more  than  40  years,  not 
only  because  of  our  historically  ctose  ties  and 
the  sacriffces  of  our  soldiers  in  two  wars,  but 
because  we  realize  the  immense  importance 
of  Europe  to  our  security  and  to  the  security 
of  all  free  natxxis  in  the  worid. 

Improving  our  conventkKial  forces  woukj  ac- 
complish very  important  goals.  First  by  in- 
creasing ttie  viability  of  our  conventtonal  de- 
terrent we  raise  the  dangerously  low  nuclear 
threshoW.  Second,  by  improving  the  conven- 
tional deterrent,  we  further  tfie  possibility  of 
effecting  major  reductkjns  in  nuclear  arsenals 
wittiout  sacrificing  our  security.  Third,  a  con- 
venttonal  defense  advisory  board  would  indi- 
cate our  commitment  to  a  credible  conven- 
tional deterrent  and  may  give  the  Soviets  in- 
centive to  agree  to  sut>stantial  conventional 
reductwns.  Senator  Nunn  recently  suggested, 
among  other  things,  the  removal  of  30  Soviet 
tank  divistons  from  Europe  as  a  means  of  es- 
tat)ltshing  a  more  equitable  conventtonal  bal- 
ance. Before  we  agree  to  large  reducttons  in 
our  nudear  arsenal,  we  must  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  conventkinal  forces.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  forego  achievable  cuts  in  nu- 
clear weapons  and  increased  security  and  sta- 
bility because  of  correctable  weaknesses  in 
ttie  conventkxial  realm. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  de- 
bated our  defense  polk:y  for  1988  for  over  2 
weeks  now,  and  finally  reconfronted  with  final 
passage  of  a  huge  and  complex  t)ill.  Despite 
the  great  effort  put  into  the  bill  by  committee 
members  and  by  the  House,  and  despite  my 
approval  of  several  arms  control  and  program 
reforms,  I  oppose  its  passage.  I  do  so  primari- 
ly on  fiscal  grounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wtien  the  House  adopted  the 
Aspin  substitute,  it  on  paper  brought  this  bill  to 
within  the  gukjelines  of  the  House-passed 
budget  resokitton.  However,  its  savings  were, 
in  my  estimatton,  insufficient  given  the  need  to 
make  dramatic  spending  reducttons  in  order  to 
reduce  our  budget  defidt 

The  House  achieved  ttie  budget  goal  only 
by  some  outright  deceptton,  induding  $4.7  bil- 
Iton  of  "savings"  to  be  achieved  simply  by  not 
paying  any  Defense  Department  bills  in  the 
final  10  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  in 
my  judgment  ttie  level  provided  in  ttie  House 
budget  was  more  than  necessary.  A  budget  I 
introduced  after  careful  study  of  possit>le  de- 
fense savings  set  1988  Defense  budget  au- 
thority at  $284  billkm,  compared  to  this  bill's 
final  level  of  $288.6  billk>n. 

Adding  the  fake  "savings,"  this  bill  becomes 
neariy  $10  billton  higher  than  my  standard.  In 
an  auttKxizatkxi  bill,  some  excess  enthusiasm 
can  be  tolerated,  but  $10  billton  is  a  little 
strong  for  me. 

Beyond  my  disappointment  in  ttie  aggregate 
levels,  I  oppose  the  bill  for  several  spedfk: 
failures.  The  House  once  again  refused  to 
conskier  Davis-Bacon  wage  standard  reform 
that  woukJ  save  huge  sums  of  money.  It  pro- 


vkled  for  productton  of  two  new  nHMbMiton 
dollar  replacement  aircraft  carriers,  which  in 
my  view  are  certainly  premature  and  probably 
unnecessary.  And  the  House  rejected  the 
Armey  amendment  to  fadlitate  do^  of  out- 
dated or  unnecessary  military  t>ases,  a  provi- 
sion that  coukf  save  up  to  $5  billton. 

These  failures  are  basK.  They  indwato  to 
me  that  the  House  has  yet  to  take  seriously 
the  need  to  eliminate  major  wasteful,  or  un- 
necessary expenditures,  particularty  if  they 
affect  interests  in  a  large  number  of  congres- 
stonal  districts.  Instead  the  House  indulged 
itself  mostly  in  fly-specking.  It  toyed  with 
amendments  best  described  as  mKromanag- 
ing,  rather  than  grappling  with  basic  spending 
problems. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  have  a  defense  au- 
ttiorizatton  bill.  We  need  most  of  ttie  spending 
provkjed  in  this  bill.  However,  this  bill  over- 
does it  and  despite  my  approval  of  several 
provisions  affecting  arms  control  and  otfier 
program  reforms,  I  sfiall  oppose  it 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  di- 
vision A  (page  117.  after  line  25).  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.   8It   PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS 
FOR  GBUTIE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  enter 
Into  a  contract  for  the  ground-liaaed  free 
electron  laser  technology  integration  experi- 
ment at  White  Sands.  New  Mexico,  if  the 
contract  would  hinder  the  abUlty,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  small  business  to 
l>e  awarded  subcontracts  under  the  contract. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aiuiounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

PARUAMEMTART  IHQUIRY 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Was  that  on  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  voice  vote,  the 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  has  just  been  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  In  that  case.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  93,  nays 
324.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1391 
YEAS-93 


Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

Daub 

Armey 

Buechner 

DeLay 

Baker 

Bunning 

Dickinson 

Ballenger 

Byron 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bartiett 

(Callahan 

Eteerson 

Barton 

Chandler 

FaweU 

Cheney 

Fields 

BiUrakia 

Coble 

PrensGl 

BUley 

Combest 

Oallecly 

Boulter 

Crane 

(3ekas 

Broomfleld 

Daniel 

Oinsrich 

Oregg 

HaU(TZ) 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herser 

Holloway 

Hoi>kinB 

Houchton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

laXX». 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livlnsston 

liOtt 

Lowery  (CA) 
Luian 


Ackerman 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Applecate 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Berman 
BeviU 
BUbray 
Boehlert 
Bocgs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor  (MI) 
Bonker 
Boraki 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinser 
CoaU 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coushlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Oockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis  (Hi) 
Davis  (MI) 
DeFazlo 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
DioOuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Doman  (CA) 


Mack 

Marlenee 

McCandleas 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Molinart 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nichols 

Packard 

Parris 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

Sehaefer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

NAYS— 324 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 

Kasicfa 


Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Toung  (FL) 


Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleeska 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Ifl) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson  (FL) 

Nielson  (UT> 

Nowak 

Oakmr 


Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RituUdo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

SchuetU 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikoraki 

Sisisky 

Slcaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 


Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrloeUi 

To«ms 

Traficant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Dpton 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING-15 


Annunzio 
Biaggi 
Bruce 
Cooper 
de  la  Garza 


Duncan 
Ford(TN) 
Gephardt 
Gray  (PA) 
Green 

D  1545 


Jones  (NO 
Ray 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Vander  Jagt 


Messrs.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland, 
HENRY.  PURSELL.  NIEUSON  of 
Utah,  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  GOOD- 
LING.  LEACH  of  Iowa,  HUGHES,  and 
McEWEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STENHOLM  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RKCOMMIT  OFFEIUED  BY  MR. 
BROOMTIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  its  present  form,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Oerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bfr.  BROOMriKLD  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  1748.  as  amended,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  instructions  to 
report  the  bill  t>ack  to  the  House  forthwith 


following  amendment:  At  the  end  of  dtrlsion 
A  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  .  RsaPBocmr  or  obugation  to  obskbvb 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  AGREEMKNTa 

(a)  Rkciprocity.— Section  813  (relating  to 
SALT  II  sublimits),  section  224  (relating  to 
the  ABM  Treaty),  and  section  3135  (relating 
to  nuclear  testing)  shall  not  apply  during 
any  period  in  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  Is  not  In  compliance  with  a 
U.S.-Sovlet  arms  control  agreement. 

(b)  DEmrmoif.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, "UJS.-Sovlet  arms  control  agreement" 
means  any  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
cerning limitation  of  offensive  or  defensive 
strategic  arms  or  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfisld]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  the  ranking 
memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  very  long  and  arduous  delib- 
eration on  this  bill,  2Vi  weeks. 

There  is  a  motion  to  recommit  that 
will  make  the  bill  somewhat  better.  If 
it  does  not  pass.  I  am  asking  all  of  the 
Members  to  vote  final  passage  down. 

This  bill,  and  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  head  of  OMB.  and  it  is  my 
feeling  also,  the  Aspin  substitute,  the 
very  thing  you  voted  on  to  take  out 
$18  billion  out  of  this  bill  gives  us  the 
third  year  of  negative  spending. 

We  have  imposed  conditions  in  this 
bill  that  the  administration  cannot 
live  with,  such  as  the  moratorium  on 
the  Asat.  such  as  the  inability  to  pass 
our  over  1  kiloton  weapons,  to  develop 
many  programs  that  are  necessary 
that  have  been  put  in  here  that  should 
not  be  in  this  bill,  but  they  are. 

This  Is  a  bad  bill.  I  would  urge  a  no 
vote. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  veto  it. 
and  I  believe  that  he  will  veto  it.  so  I 
would  urge  the  Members,  this  is  a  bad 
bill.  It  is  the  wrong  time;  it  contains 
the  wrong  things,  and  vote  no  at  this 
time.  If  this  does  not  pass,  it  certainly 
is  in  order;  and  I  would  urge  you  to  do 
it. 

D  1600 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  coming  to  the 
close  of  a  long  and  difficult  debate  on 
defense  authorization. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands  now,  falls  short 
on  our  national  security  needs  and 
represents  3  straight  years  of  negative 
growth  in  the  defense  function. 

What  troubles  me  most  is  that  the 
bill  contains  amendments  on  arms  con- 
trol that  assault  the  President's  ability 
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to  conduct  foreign  policy.  These  provl- 
iUhis  are  sure  to  Invoke  a  Presidential 
veto.  It  aeans  as  though  the  majority 
I^i4fr«hip  is  seeking  confrontation 
with  the  President. 

Arms  control  negotiations  should  be 
betweoi  the  United  Stotes  and  the 
Soviet  Union— not  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Would  anyone 
argue  that  there  are  dyiuunic,  substan- 
tive, negotiations  going  on  right  now 
in  Geneva?  Congressional  pressiu^  for 
selective  ccnnpliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  undercut  the  United 
States  response  to  Soviet  violations. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary,  indeed,  when 
the  Congress  cannot  produce  a  biparti- 
san bill  that  successfully  promotes  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  House  was  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, provided  for  in  the  role,  to  vote 
on  my  reciprocity  amendment  em- 
bodied in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

My  motion  to  recommit  is  simple 
and  self-explanatory. 

We  should  not  be  forcing  our  Nation 
to  adhere  unilaterally  to  arms  control 
agreements  which  everyone  knows  the 
Soviets  have  violated. 

Tet,  this  bill  forces  us  to  do  exactly 
that.  It  contains  provisions  that  re- 
quires our  Nation  to  adhere  to  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
creates  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
iig.  In  each  of  these  areas  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  existing  agreements. 

I  believe  Members  should  have  the 
opportuntity  for  a  straight  up  or  down 
vote  on  whether  the  Soviet  Union  can 
violate  its  arms  control  commitments 
with  total  impunity. 

The  DOD  defense  bill  should  be  de- 
signed to  promote  national  security. 
The  so-called  arms  control  provisions 
currently  in  this  bill  do  Just  the  oppo- 
site. They  undermine  that  goal. 

Once  again,  let  me  repeat,  this 
motion  to  recommit  is  very  simple.  It 
embodies  a  principle  which  has  the 
broad  support  of  the  American  people. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  ask  a  basic  ques- 
tion: Should  the  United  States  be 
forced  to  adhere  to  arms  control 
agreements  which  everyone  agrees  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating? 

The  motion  to  recommit  gives  every 
Member  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  support  the  President  and  to  return 
to  bipartisanship  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  security  policy. 

Let's  support  our  President  in  his 
effort  to  conduct  meaningful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  dealt 
with  the  issues  that  the  gentleman 
from  Twnnhtgim  is  raising  In  his  motion 
to  recfmunit  at  several  points  in  the 
debate  the  last  2%  weeks.  We  are  hear- 
ing the  same  arguments  that  we  have 


heard  before  on  each  of  these  arms- 
control  amendments.  For  us  to  vote 
now  for  this  motion  to  recommit 
having  voted  for  the  arms  control 
amendments  before  would  be  totally 
inconsistent.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yecs  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XV,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  miniiYiiim  of  5  mlnutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  172,  nays 
247,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 


Sweeney 

SwlndaU 

TmUon 

Tamin 

Taylor 

Thomms  (CA) 

Upton 


Ackerman 


ValenUne 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weiwr 

Weldon 

Vnuttaker 

WUaon 
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Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Toung(AK) 
Tounc  (PL) 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUbray 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinser 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courier 

CraiK 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (Hi) 

Davis  (BO) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 

Domao  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

EmencHi 

PaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

GaUedy 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Oilnuoi 
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YEAS— 172 

Oingrich 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 
Martin  (n.) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCandless 
McCoUum 
McDade 
McBwen 
McOraUi 
McMillan  (NO 
Meyers 
Michel 
Bfiller  (OB) 
Miller  (WA) 


Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Punell 

Qulllen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  iCV) 

Saikl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

SUughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH> 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BeviU 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

C^ampbell 

C^ardin 

Carper 

Carr 

(Chapman 

Chappell 

cnarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

(3aydo« 


NAYS-247 

Oejdenaon 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (Hi) 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hcxdibrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCloekey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Neal 

Nelson  (FL) 

Niehob 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortls 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wy(len 

Tates 

Tatron 


Annunzio 


NOT  VOTING- 13 
Biaggi  Bruce 
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Cooper 
Duncan 
Ford(TN) 
Gephardt 


Green 
Jones  (NO 
Ray 
Roberts 

D  1610 


Roemer 
Vander  Jagt 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  changed  ills  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  239,  nays 
177.  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
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yEAS-239 

Ackerman 

Dwyer 

Kleczka 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Kolter 

Alexander 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Anderson 

Erkart 

Lancaster 

Andrews 

EngUsh 

Idmtos 

Anthony 

Erdreich 

Leach  (lA) 

ApplegaU 

Espy 

Leath  (TX) 

Aspin 

Evans 

Lehman  (CA) 

Atkins 

FasceU 

Lehman  (PL) 

AuCoin 

Fazio 

Leland 

Barnard 

Feighan 

Levin  (MI) 

Beilenson 

Pish 

Levine  (CA) 

Bennett 

Flake 

Lewis  (GA) 

BeviU 

Flippo 

Upinski 

BUbray 

Florio 

Uoyd 

Boehlert 

FogUetU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boggs 

Foley 

Luken.  Thomas 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

MacKay 

Boner  (TN) 

Frank 

Manton 

Bonior  (MI) 

Frost 

Martinez 

Bonker 

Gaydos 

Matsui 

Borski 

Gejdenson 

Mavroules 

Bosco 

Gibbons 

MazzoU 

Boucher 

Glickman 

Mcaoskey 

Boxer 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Brennan 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Brooks 

Grant 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Brown  (CA) 

Oray(IL) 

Mfume 

Bryant 

Gray  (PA) 

Mica 

Bustamante 

Guarini 

MUler  (CA) 

Byron 

Hall  (OH) 

Moakley 

CampbeU 

HamUton 

MoUohan 

Cardin 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Carper 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Can- 

Hawkins 

MoreUa 

Chapman 

Hayes  (IL) 

Morrison  (CT) 

ChappeU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mrazek 

Clarke 

Hefner 

Murphy 

Clay 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Coelho 

Hochbrueckner 

Nagle 

Coleman  (TX) 

Horton 

Natcher 

CoUins 

Howard 

Neal 

Conyers 

Hoyer 

NelKm 

Coughlin 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Coyne 

Huckaby 

Oakar 

Daniel 

Hughes 

Oberstar 

Darden 

Hutto 

Obey 

delaOaiza 

Jacobs 

OUn 

DePazio 

Jeffords 

Ortiz 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Owens  (UT) 

Dicks 

Johnson  (SD) 

PanetU 

DingeU 

Jones  (TN) 

Patterson 

Dixon 

Jontz 

Pease 

Donnelly 

Kanjoiakl 

Penny 

Dorgan(ND) 

Kaptur 

Pepper 

Dowdy 

Kennedy 

Perkins 

Kennelly 

Pickett 

Durbin 

KUdee 

Ptckle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

BaUenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  «X)) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courier 

Craig 

Oane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (Hi) 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeUums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

DymaUy 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

GaUegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gimderson 


Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzin 

NAYS-177 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uvlngston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

,LuJan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCan<Uess 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMiUan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Owens  (NT) 

Oxley 

Packard 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 


Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Saikl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
WUliams 
WUson 
Wolf 
WorUey 
WyUe 

Toung  (AK) 
Toung  (FL) 


D  1625 


NOT  VOTINO— 16 


Anniimdn 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bruce 

Conte 

Cooper 


DuiKan 

Pord(TN) 

Gephardt 

Gre«i 

Jones  (NO 

Markey 


Ray 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Vander  Jagt 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Green  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  «f  <«■» 

Mrs.  COLLINS  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea". 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above-recorded. 

The  title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  i^ipropria- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
specified  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  during  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1748,  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  becaxise 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
May  20. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  rollcall  No.  134.  on  voting  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  135,  the  Mrazek  and 
Brennan  amendment  to  bar  military 
maneuvers  by  U.S.  forces  in  Honduras 
or  Costa  Rica  from  being  conducted 
within  20  miles  of  the  Nicaragiian 
border,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  136.  the  Boxer 
amendment  to  require  the  President 
to  certify  to  Congress  that  facilities 
constructed  as  part  of  any  U.S.  mili- 
tary exercise  in  Central  American  wfll 
not  be  used  in  support  of  the  Contras 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  137,  the  Foglietta 
amendment  to  delete  $4.1  million  for 
military  construction  in  Honduras,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  138.  the  Davis 
amendment  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
withdraw  recognition  of  the  current 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  recognize 
the  Contras  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No,  139,  the  separate  vote 
on  the  LuJan  amendment.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  roUcall  No.  140.  cm  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  measage  trom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
H»n*n,  one  of  its  derks.  announced 
that  the  Soiate  had  pawfti  with  an 
auMndmait  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1840.  An  act  to  aiake  certain  techni- 
cal and  oonfonnlng  amendments  in  the 
wigtMir  ||htiii-t««n  Act  of  IMS.  and  for  other 
purpoHa. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRBCnONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  HJt.  1748.  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  HJR.  1748,  as 
amended,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
in<tfc*  such  clerical  and  technical  cor- 
rections, indudtaig  title  and  section 
numbers  and  cross  references,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CocLHO).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
DYSON.   Bfir.   Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  H.R. 
1748.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUonan  from  Biaryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
AND     SENATE     FROM     THURS- 
DAY, MAY  21,  1987  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  27,  1987 
Mr.  POLEr7.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  127)  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutiim,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rb.  127 

Reaolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repraentatives 
(the  Seiuite  coneurHngJ,  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tbuisday,  May  21.  1987. 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Wednesday,  May  27, 1M7.  and  that  when 
the  Senate  adjooins  <m  Thuiaday,  May  21, 
1987,  it  stand  adjourned  untu  11  o'clock 
ante  meridiem  on  Wednesday.  May  27. 1987. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SCHOOL  IMPROVE14ENT  ACT  OF 
1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  172  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RB.  172 
Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  SpwUter  may, 
purstiant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6)  to  Improve  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2<IK6)  of  rule  XI 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  xmder 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  said 
substitute  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  instead  of  by  sections,  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause 
6(a)  of  rule  v^n  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKLry]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qun.- 
lbn],  pending  which  I  jield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

ISx.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  172 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5.  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI,  that  Is  the  rule  that 
requires  that  committee  reports  be 
available  for  members  for  3  days  prior 
to  consideration  on  the  floor,  are 
waived,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  filed  their 


report  on  May  15, 1987.  However,  since 
printed  copies  of  the  report  were  not 
available  for  members  until  May  18. 
the  waiver  of  rule  XI.  clause  2(LK6)  is 
necessary. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5  minute  rule, 
and  further  provides  that  the  commit- 
tee substitute  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  by  titles,  and  that  each 
title  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  rule  makes  in 
order  two  waivers  of  points  or  order 
against  the  committee  substitute.  The 
first  waiver  Is  clause  7,  of  rule  XVI. 
the  germaneness  waiver.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  language  that  makes  per- 
manent changes  in  law  is  not  germane 
to  a  bill.  The  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  provides 
several  permanent  changes  in  law,  for 
this  reason,  a  waiver  is  needed. 

The  second  waiver  against  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  is  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI,  which  prohibits  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bUl.  There  are  several 
provisions  In  the  bill  that  require  this 
waiver,  and  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  bill  and  to  allow  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  the  rules  committee 
felt  it  necessary  to  provide  the  waiver 
of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5,  the  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987  is  one  of  the 
most  important  education  bills  that  we 
in  Congress  have  dealt  with  in  many 
years.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  would  reauthorize  every  major 
program  that  the  Federal  Government 
supports  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  adult  education  for  6  fiscal  years. 
1988  through  1993. 

The  bill  is  an  omnibus  bill  that  in- 
corporates vital  education  programs 
into  one  major  piece  of  legislation. 
Programs  such  as  chapter  I  of  the 
Education  and  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act,  which  deals  specifical- 
ly with  disadvantaged  children.  Chap- 
ter 2  of  the  same  act  which  provides 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
block  grants  to  States.  The  bill  fxirther 
provides  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams, drug  awareness  programs,  and 
adult  education  programs,  to  help  alle- 
viate the  serious  adult  literacy  prob- 
lem that  this  country  is  facing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Hawkiks. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  for  the  effort  and  the  lead- 
ership that  was  shown  in  constructing 
a  bill  that  will  continue  to  Improve  our 
Nation's  education  system. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
resolution  and  to  adopt  H.R.  5,  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

D  1640 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MoAKLKT],  and  I.  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  majority,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Goodlihg],  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  bringing  out 
such  an  Important  bill  today. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  pass  it  be- 
cause education  is  so  Important  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  happy  to 
support  education  programs  because 
they  are  a  wise  investment  In  the 
country's  future.  I  have  seen  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  Federal  assistance  to 
our  school  systems  up  and  down  my 
district.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  to 
be  sure.  But  we  have  made  progress 
since  my  school  days  and  part  of  this 
process  is  because  of  Federal  aid  and 
Federal  programs. 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  the 
waste  of  human  potential  through 
lack  of  a  good  education.  And  nothing 
is  more  Important  in  preventing  such 
waste  than  the  effort  to  dispel  Igno- 
rance with  good  schools,  good  teachers 
and  first  rate  instruction  materials. 
Without  a  good  education,  most  young 
people  are  deprived  of  a  chance  to 
reach  their  full  potential.  And  If  al- 
lowed to  become  widespread,  this  per- 
sonal defeat  can  produce  defeat  for 
the  country.  In  this  competitive  world, 
America  cannot  succeed  if  a  large  part 
of  her  people  are  uneducated  or  poorly 
educated. 

So  this  education  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  we  will  vote  on 
this  year  because  it  will  affect  the 
future  of  our  people  and  of  our  coun- 
try in  ways  that  few  other  bills  will. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  earned  our  support  for  this 
bill.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  so  we 
may  proceed  to  its  consideration  and 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
172  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJl.5. 
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IM  THX  COMUnTKl  or  TEB  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJ%.  5)  to  Improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Volkmer  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Callfomla  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cxoodliiig]  wlU  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  the 
single  most  important  issue  facing  the 
Nation  today.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  economic  security, 
international  competitiveness,  and  na- 
tional defense  are  based.  It  is  the  key 
to  a  balanced  budget  and  a  growth 
economy. 

As  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education,  so  poignantly 
stated: 

Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world. 

While  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
what  our  schools  and  coUegres  have  histori- 
cally accomplished  and  contributed  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  well-being  of  its 
pe<q>le,  the  educational  foundations  of  our 
society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  tliat  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  nation  and  a  people  *  *  * 
others  are  matching  and  surpassing  our  edu- 
cational attaliunents. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  Impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war.  We  have,  in  effect,  been  committing  an 
act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament. 

We  have  before  us,  today.  In  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5,  a  rearmament  decla- 
ration: the  tools  necessary  to  attack  U- 
llteracy;  to  stem  the  tide  of  education- 
al drop-outs;  to  reverse  declining  test 
scores;  to  close  the  gi4>  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  advanced  skills;  and  to 
achieve  equity  and  excellence. 

H.R.  5  is  the  most  comprehensive 
education  reauthorization  bill  to  be 
considered  by  this  body  in  almost  a 
decade.  The  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1987  has  broad  bipartisan  support, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  moment 
to  express  my  commendation  of  Mr. 
Jeffords— and  my  deep  appreciation 
to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Doodling,  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  working  to  fashion 
this  consensus  bill,  as  well  as  the  other 
dedicated  meml>ers  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  who  worked  so 


hard  to  bring  this  omnibus  legislation 
before  us  today. 

■umuaTorRJL  • 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  summarise 
the  major  provisions  of  B.JR.  5. 

First,  it  Is  the  consolidation  of  14  ex- 
piring programs  and  reauthorlxes 
them  through  1993. 

Second,  adds  new  authorizations 
over  current  policy  of  $779  million 
without  exceeding  fimction  500  budget 
limits. 

Third,  extends  the  current  chapter  1 
program  with  a  preschool  compo- 
nent—150  million— which  also  Includes 
parental  involvement;  a  secondary  pro- 
gram to  target  dropout  prevention  and 
national  demonstrations  to  upgrade 
basic  skills  development— 1100  million. 

Fourth,  the  bill  orders  a  concentra- 
tion of  funds  to  reach  the  neediest 
without  shortchanging  any  districts 
currently  receiving  aid. 

Fifth,  we  strengthen  accountability. 

Nonimprovlng  schools  are  held  ac- 
countable to  the  State  educational 
agencies. 

Improving  schools  are  rewarded— 
schoolwide  plans;  5  percent  local 
matching  for  Innovative  programs. 

Sixth.  H.R.  5  restores  parental  in- 
volvement in  design  and  planning. 

A.  Without  mandating  coimcils,  we 
call  for  participation  in  parent-school 
relations  through  training,  and  train- 
ing in  assisting  parents  In  their  chO- 
dren's  learning. 

Seventh,  this  bill  helps  private 
schools  that  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  1985  Supreme  Court  Felton  de- 
cision, to  better  cope  with  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  services  for  chapter  1 
private  school  children. 

Eighth,  we  reauthorize  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  and  increase  funding, 
provide  outreach.  State  matching,  and 
community  input  to  encourage  volun- 
teer action. 

Ninth,  in  bilingual  education,  we 
strongly  support  a  continuation  of 
using  the  student's  native  language  as 
an  effective  way  to  reach  English  pro- 
ficiency, while  at  the  same  time,  have 
fashioned  a  delicate  compromise 
which  will  continue  these  programs 
and  allow  the  increased  use  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  instruction  provided 
additional  fimds  are  voted. 

Tenth,  chapter  n  contains  greater 
encouragement  of  innovation  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Eleventh,  refocus  of  math  and  sci- 
ence programs;  provide  $25  million  for 
gifted  and  talented;  and  retention  of 
Impact  Aid  and  Drug  Free  Schools 
Program. 

Twelfth,  cost  in  every  decision  we,  as 
policymakers,  debate,  we  must  weigh 
the  benefits  and  the  costs  of  our  ac- 
tions. In  the  case  of  Investing  in  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Achieving  a  more  skilled  and  produc- 
tive work  force; 
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international   corn- 


Increasing   our 
petittvaiees:  and 

Increasing  individuals'  earnings,  so 
that  more  money  flows  into  the  Treas- 
ury instead  of  out  in  the  effort  to  deal 
with  the  negative  effects  brought  on 
by  lack  of  education. 

There  are  all  bmeflts  which  far  out- 
wtigh  the  costs  envisioned  in  HJl.  5. 

This  omnibus  legislation  epitomizes 
what  a  strong  democracy  is  aU  about.  I 
urge  you  to  J<^  with  me  and  our  col- 
leagues tK»n  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
voting  yea  on  "ELR.  5.  The  most  signifi- 
cant investment  the  100th  Congress 
win  make  in  our  greatest  assets,  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  himian  capital. 

D  1650 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  JkppordsI. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  meak  in  support  of  HJl.  5.  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  once  again  being  looked  to  as 
a  source  of  important  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  major  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  Current  legislation  dealing 
with  trade,  health,  and  welfare  aU  con- 
tain significant  education  provisions. 
Congress  is  looking  to  educators  and 
students  across  the  coimtry  to  create 
the  conditions  for  change  that  must 
occur  in  order  for  America  to  maintain 
Its  social,  economic,  and  competitive 
position  in  the  world. 

HJl.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1987,  is  the  backbone  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  assist  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  this  effort.  This  legisla- 
ti(m  would  reauthorize  chapter  1, 
chapter  2,  the  Education  for  EkM>nomic 
Security  Act— the  math  and  science 
program— the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  many 
other  smaller  programs  which  focus 
on  specified  educational  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  create  a  limited  number 
of  new  authorizations  to  address  press- 
ing national  problems,  such  as  school 
dropouts. 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Federal 
Involvement  in  education  has  evolved. 
Programs  that  were  no  longer  needed 
have  been  eliminated,  small  categori- 
cal programs  have  been  consolidated 
with  great  success,  and  the  programs 
that  have  proven  track  records, 
stroigthened  and  improved. 

Chapter  1,  educational  assistance  for 
disadvantaged  students,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  latter  category.  After 
20  years,  it  is  now  widely  acknowl- 
edged as  a  program  that  is  fine  timed 
and  effective.  Every  year  thousands  of 
Vermont  youngsters  receive  extra  edu- 
cational assistance  through  chapter  1. 
At  a  committee  hearing  held  in  Water- 
bury,  VT,  we  heard  from  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  students  that  this  is  a  suc- 


cessful program  and  that  its  continu- 
ation is  critical. 

Members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  have  taken  great 
care  to  make  adjustments  in  chapter  1 
while  avoiding  the  temptation  to 
tinker  with  those  parts  that  work.  At 
the  full  committee  markup,  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  create  a 
mintmiim  grant  level  of  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  in  the  chapter  1  basic  grants 
section.  This  will  aUow  small  States  to 
continue  to  serve  its  students  regard- 
less of  changing  economic  and  demo- 
graphic conditions  in  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  For  example,  with  suffi- 
cient new  funding,  Vermont's  chapter 
1  grant  would  increase  over  20  percent 
when  compared  to  what  it  would  re- 
ceive under  H.R.  5  without  such  a  pro- 
vision. I  would  add  that  the  minimum 
funding  provision  was  carefully  con- 
structed to  ensure  that  no  State  would 
lose  existing  chapter  1  funds  as  a 
result  of  its  implementation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  chapter  1.  as  reported 
from  committee,  will  effectively  con- 
tinue to  serve  oiu-  children  into  the 
next  decade. 

H.R.  5  also  includes  amendments  to 
the  chapter  1  Handicapped  Program. 
The  effect  of  these  amendments  would 
be  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, bring  the  chapter  1  program 
into  alignment  with  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and 
foster  new  and  innovative  approaches 
to  increasing  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped children  to  participate  with 
their  nonhandicapped  peers.  These 
amendments  would  not  alter  the  fund- 
ing formula  in  current  law,  nor  change 
the  fimdamental  structure  or  purpose 
of  the  chapter  1  Handicapped  Pro- 
gram. Under  these  amendments  States 
can  continue  to  support  preschool  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  education- 
al programs  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped in  a  variety  of  settings,  and 
support  handicapped  children  from 
State  programs  who  are  transferred  to 
local  education  agencies. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
H.R.  5  that  are  worthy  of  attention 
and  praise,  but  given  the  length  of  the 
bill  and  the  shortness  of  time,  I  will 
only  address  one  other  specific  part  of 
the  legislation.  Title  VII  of  H.R.  5  con- 
tains the  reauthorization  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act.  This  program  is 
both  very  controversial  and  very  im- 
portant to  the  education  of  millions  of 
limited  English-speaking  students.  I 
was  involved  in  the  negotiations  that 
led  up  to  the  compromise  we  are  con- 
sidering today  and  can  report  on  the 
good  faith  of  all  the  members  in- 
volved. There  were  some  of  us  who 
originally  felt  that  this  legislation 
should  go  further  in  terms  of  allowing 
Increased  flexibility  for  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  this  compromise 
moves  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram in  this  direction,  while  establish- 


ing a  broad  base  of  support  for  its  con- 
tinuation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late all  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
hard  work  in  constructing  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  especially  recognize  Mr. 
Hawkihs  and  Mr.  Goodling,  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Elementa- 
ry, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Subconunittee,  for  their  fine 
craftsmanship  that  is  evident  through- 
out the  bill.  H.R.  5  is  a  disciplined 
piece  of  legislation,  avoiding  the  temp- 
tation to  create  numerous  new  pro- 
grams. Its  most  important  function  is 
to  extend  a  niunber  of  tried  and  true 
educational  programs,  while  extending 
the  federal  role  into  a  select  number 
of  new  areas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1987. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  in  1965, 
at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  that  Con- 
gress, it  was  my  privilege  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body  to  come  to  this 
floor  with  the  same  subcommittee  and 
stand  beside  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  as  we  passed 
Lyndon  Johnson's  initiative  of  that 
year  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  which  is  really  the 
father  of  all  these  programs  that  are 
being  reauthorized  in  this  legislation. 

Over  the  many  ensuing  years  we 
have  learned  a  lot.  and  we  have  had 
some  tough  budget  times.  We  have 
had  to  accommodate  to  those,  and 
they  have  done  some  damage  to  the 
legislation.  But  basically  over  the 
years  it  has  brought  us  to  where  we 
are  now,  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  takes  a  very  realistic  view  of  the 
budget  and  a  very  realistic  view  of  the 
needs  of  education  for  the  targeted 
population.  I  think  it  strikes  a  reason- 
able balance  that  will  be  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  my  spe- 
cial tribute  and  give  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
and  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  coop- 
eration of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffohds]. 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
tee in  bringing  to  the  floor  as  well-bal- 
anced and  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
that  all  of  us  can  proudly  support.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor 
that  has  tried  always  to  move  ahead  to 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  omnibus 
bill,  incorporating  extensions  of  au- 
thorization for  14  Federal  elementary 
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and  secondary  education  programs 
slated  to  expire  in  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989.  H.R.  5  continues  the 
Federal  commitment  to  education 
begun  many  years  ago,  and  we  contin- 
ue it  now  for  another  5  years  into  the 
future.  Everything  that  I  see  and  hear 
out  across  the  country  indicates  that 
the  American  people  would  want  this 
to  be  so. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  commend  it  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  study,  and  I  know  they 
will  be  proud  later  to  have  participat- 
ed in  putting  this  legislation  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  in  1965  that 
what  is  still  known  and  referred  to  as 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  [ESEA]  was  origi- 
nally enacted  as  a  cornerstone  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty.  In  1981,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing this  program  of  compensato- 
ry education  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children,  was  substantially 
revised  and  is  now  chapter  1  of  the 
iiducation  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  [ECIA].  Even  so,  the  pro- 
gram's stated  aim  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1965,  to  serve  disadvantaged 
children  who  attend  schools  serving 
relatively  low-income  areas. 

Chapter  1  has  always  been  a  highly 
targeted  program,  and  studies  show 
that  those  children  intended  to  be 
served  are  being  served.  Recent  studies 
show  that  program  objectives,  such  as 
enhancing  educational  opportunities 
for  children  in  low-income  families, 
and  raising  the  academic  achievement 
of  those  children,  are  being  met. 
Chapter  1,  as  improved  and  expanded 
imder  H.R.  5,  will  continue  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  H.R.  5  continues  and 
enhances  our  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  educational  opportunity  in 
this  country,  not  only  for  chapter  1, 
but  for  13  other  Federal  education 
programs  encompassed  in  the  bill. 
H.R.  5  achieves  this  by  offering  pro- 
grams that  are  intended  to  reaffirm, 
as  a  Federal  policy,  the  assurances 
that  each  school-age  child  and,  in 
many  cases  their  parents,  will  have 
access  to  quality  education,  that  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  will  have  those 
needs  met,  and  that  excellence  will 
continue  in  abundance,  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  public  education 
system. 

Because  the  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful chapter  1  program  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  reach  a  targeted  group  of 
children— those  attending  school  in 
low-income  areas,  but  who  also  have 
need  of  remedial  education,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  believed  that  there 
was  a  need  to  make  concentration 
grants  available— so  that  school  at- 
tendance areas — counties  and  school 
districts— could  concentrate  their 
chapter  1  grants  in  schools  with  high 
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numbers  or  percentages  of  disadvan- 
taged children— and  thus  reach  many 
more  eligible  children  than  such 
schools  have  been  able  to  serve  in  the 
past.  This  provides  for  better  target- 
ing, while  protecting  the  basic  chapter 
1  grant  by  providing  for  $400  million 
over  and  above  the  fiscal  year  1987 
funding  level  specifically  for  concen- 
tration grant  purposes. 

H.R.  5  extends  and  revises  chapter  2, 
the  education  block  grant  to  the 
States.  It  has  been  streamlined  to  the 
extent  that,  while  it  stiU  serves  all 
school-age  children,  it  does  so  through 
programs  selected  at  state  and  local 
discretion  and  implemented  according 
to  established  need.  Chapter  2  has 
been  f  luther  revised  to  impose  new  re- 
quirements as  well  as  provide  incen- 
tives for  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  so  that  block  grants  will  be 
used  to  support  effective  schools  and 
to  require  State  and  local  accountabil- 
ity for  the  expenditure  of  these  scarce 
Federal  grant  funds. 

In  the  case  of  both  chapters  1  and  2, 
H.R.  5  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  that  each 
program  deserves  and  very  much  re- 
quires full  fimding  so  that  no  child 
will  be  deprived  of  a  free  and  appropri- 
ate public  education. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodling  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  foresight  in  offering 
the  Even  Start  Program  as  part  of 
H.R.  5— a  program  designed  to  assist 
not  only  eligible  chapter  1  children 
with  remedial  education  needs,  but 
also  to  provide  literacy  training  pro- 
grams for  semiliterate  parents  of  those 
children.  This  will  involve  those  par- 
ents in  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  while  being  educated  them- 
selves. This  important  program  will 
give  answer  to  the  urgent  recommen- 
dation of  the  experts  that  a  child  that 
is  read  to  at  home,  by  his  or  her  par- 
ents, is  better  able  to  achieve  academi- 
cally than  the  child  whose  parents 
cannot  read  to  them,  or  otherwise  be 
involved  in  their  scholastic  experi- 
ences. The  parents  of  those  children 
will  now  have  that  chance.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  3  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  E]ven  Start  will  go  to  mi- 
grant children  and  their  parents. 

H.R.  5  extends  and  revises  title  II  of 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  better  known  as  the  Math-Science 
Act.  It  revises  the  program  in  a 
manner  that  will  focus  more  of  those 
scarce  dollars  at  the  local  level,  to 
enable  teachers  and  students  alike  to 
prepare  for  and  respond  to  an  increas- 
ingly technologically  oriented  society. 

The  Adult  Education  Act,  as  ex- 
tended and  revised  by  the  provisions  in 
HJl.  5,  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  adult  illiteracy  problem  that 
besets  our  Nation,  by  targeting  funds 
so  that  "all  adults  are  able  to  acquire 
basic  literacy  skills."  It  is  estimated 


that  between  17  and  21  million  young 
and  old  adults  in  this  country  today 
are  illiterate.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  these  new  program  initiatives  will 
be  funded  so  that  we.  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  can  begin  to  eradi- 
cate Illiteracy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5  continues  the 
historic  requirement  that  private 
school  children  residing  in  eligible 
school  districts  received  chapter  1 
services  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
children  in  pubUc  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  1985,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Aguilar  versus  Felton  that  publicly 
paid  teachers  could  not  provide  com- 
pensatory education  services  on  pri- 
vate school  premises,  particularly  reli- 
gious schools.  As  a  result  of  that  court 
ruling,  there  was  an  estimated  35-per- 
cent drop  in  the  number  of  private 
school  children  receiving  compensato- 
ry education  services  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  decision. 

H.R.  5  authorizes  $30  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  there- 
after as  may  be  necessary  for  a  pro- 
gram to  help  school  districts  purchase 
capital  equipment— such  as  mobile 
units— to  provide  chapter  1  compensa- 
tory education  to  eligible  private 
schools  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  court's  1985  ruling. 

Because  the  provision  to  appropriate 
Federal  funds  to  assist  school  districts 
in  meeting  capital  expenses  required 
in  order  to  continue  to  serve  private 
and  religious  schoolchildren  under 
chapter  1  is  unprecedented,  I  amended 
H.R.  5  to  require  a  GAO  study  of  the 
impact  of  the  Felton  decision  on  pri- 
viate  schools,  and  whether  the  provi- 
sion of  capital  expenditures  will 
enable  school  districts  to  again  serve 
the  numbers  of  children  they  were 
serving  prior  to  the  Felton  decision,  as 
is  intended  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  programs  being 
initiated  and  reauthorized  under  H.R. 
5  include:  Bilingual  Education,  Magnet 
Schools,  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act,  Indian  Education, 
Impact  Aid.  Women's  Educational 
Equity,  Territorial  Teachers  Pro- 
grams, the  Ellender  Fellowships. 
Dropout  Prevention,  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented, Immigrant  Education  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Basic  Skills  Programs. 

While  I  have  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  education  programs  at  all  levels 
during  my  22  years  of  service  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
while  it  has  been  a  responsibility  I 
have  addressed  with  great  personal 
pride  and  sense  of  duty  over  the  years, 
I  would  like  to  specifically  outline  two 
major  programs  being  reauthorized 
under  HJl.  5:  The  Migrant  Education 
Program  and  the  Education  Audit 
Reform  Act,  which  have  had  my  close 
personal  attention: 
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The  Midit  reform  amendments  have 
evfdred  over  a  period  of  almost  4 
yean.  There  has  been  extensive  con- 
sultation between  representatives  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
dvil  rights  and  chfld  advocacy  groups 
and  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  amendments  strike  a  balance.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  provide  relief  for 
State  and  local  ediicatlon  agencies 
from  the  unfair  and  arbitrary  featxires 
of  the  audit  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  preserve  the  process  of  ac- 
countability through  auditing  that  en- 
sures that  fimds  are  spent  for  their 
purposes  as  stated  in  law. 

An  oversight  hearing  on  audit 
reform  was  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary.  Secondary  and  Voca- 
tional Education  on  April  10. 1984.  and 
a  staff  reauthorizaJtlon  forum  on  this 
subject  was  held  on  £>ecember  17. 
1»87. 

Legislation  comparable  to  these 
amendments  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  part  of  HJl.  11.  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1984.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  audit  reform  provisions  of 
an.  11  had  to  be  deleted  In  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  and  audit 
reform  provisions  in  last  year's  Higher 
Education  Act  reauthorization  were 
also  dropped  In  conference.  This  year 
the  prospect  for  Senate  agreement  to 
audit  reform  appear  to  be  much 
better. 

Let  me  highlight  five  features  of 
these  audit  reform  amendments: 

First,  the  amendment  replace  the 
Education  Appeals  Board  with  admin- 
istrative law  Judges.  Administrative 
law  Judges  will  have  legal  training,  ex- 
perience with  educational  programs 
and  be  full  time.  The  members  of  the 
current  Education  Appeals  Boards  do 
not  have  to  have  legal  training,  they 
need  not  be  experienced  with  educa- 
tional programs,  and  they  are  part 
time. 

Seccmd,  the  amendments  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  limited  process  of  dis- 
covery available  to  the  State  and  local 
education  agencies.  Currently,  discov- 
ery is  not  available  to  these  agencies. 
and  they  do  not  have  the  opportimlty 
to  review  the  Department's  case 
against  them  In  deciding  whether  and 
how  to  appeal. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
will  be  required  to  establish  a  prima 
fade  case  for  the  recovery  of  funds  in 
the  preliminary  departmental  audit 
decision.  These  is  no  current  require- 
ment that  a  prima  facie  case  be  estab- 
lished to  support  an  audit  finding.  A 
prinut  facie  case  is  one  that  would  sus- 
tain the  finding  if  there  were  no  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  provide 
that  the  amount  of  funds  recovered  In 
an  audit  will  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  education  programs.  For 


example,  if  a  State  or  local  education- 
al agency  receives  a  $5  million  grant 
imder  a  Federal  education  program 
and  misuses  $100,000,  then  the  maxi- 
mum audit  liability  of  the  educational 
agency  will  be  $100,000.  not  $5  million 
as  in  current  practice. 

Finally,  the  amendments  provide  for 
mitigating  cinnunstances  under  which 
funds  could  not  be  recovered  In  an 
audit.  If  a  State  or  local  education 
agency  relied  on  erroneous  written 
guidance  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  if  they  received  no  written 
guidance  from  the  Department  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  written  request  or 
if  the  alleged  violation  resulted  from 
following  a  Judicial  order,  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  will  not  have 
to  repay  fimds. 

The    Migrant    Education    Program 
was  first  enacted  in  1968  in  recogni- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  compelling  responsibility  to  address 
the  severe  educational  problems  which 
are  unique  to  the  children  of  migrant 
workers  In  this  coimtry.  When  viewed 
against  any  indicator  of  the  probabili- 
ty of  failure  in  school,  migrant  stu- 
dents stand  out  as  the  most  likely 
group  to  fail.  As  a  whole,  they  tend  to 
be  older  than  their  peers  In  school; 
they  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  language 
difficulties;  they  come  from  families  in 
which  the  combined  annual  Incomes 
of  both  parents  Is  $10,000  or  less  and 
in  which  as  a  rule  neither  parent  has 
graduated  from  high  school;  and  they 
have  a  pattern  of  high  mobility  with 
frequent  interruptions  In  their  school- 
ing. The  list  goes  on  and  on.  These 
children  have  had  every  reason  not  to 
succeed  in  school.  Indeed,  in  1974  the 
dropout  rate  for  migrant  students  was 
estimated  to  be  as  tiigh  as  90  percent. 
Today,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  dropout  rate  for  migrant  students 
has    been    dramatically    lowered    to 
somewhere  between  40  and  50  percent. 
Furthermore.       this       extraordinary 
achievement  is  attributed  largely  to 
the   efforts  of  federally  funded  mi- 
grant educators  working  directly  with 
these  children  and  to  the  consolidated 
approach  to  the  problems  taken  by 
the  State  directors  of  migrant  educa- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Migrant  Edu- 
cation CoimcU.  Together  they've  pro- 
vided a  comprehensive  plan  of  services 
to  migrant  children  traveling  within 
and  between  the  States  throughout 
the  school  year.  An  Integral  compo- 
nent of  this  overall  approach  is  that  of 
the  migrant  student  record  transfer 
system    [MSRTSl    which    transmits 
vital   up-to-date   Information   on  the 
academic  and  health  records  of  the  in- 
dividual child  when  he  or  she  arrives 

HJl.  5  continues  the  migrant  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form  with  several 
important  improvements  which  will 
strengthen  its  overall  thrust. 

The  program  Is  reauthorized  retain- 
ing the  language  of  cvurent  law  which 


r-aiin  for  full  funding  of  this  State  ad- 
ministered program.  Within  this  con- 
text, the  bill  extends  for  funding  pur- 
poses the  age  range  of  children  served 
of  5  to  17  years  to  an  expanded  3  to  21 
years.  This  provision  highlights  the 
need  to  establish  a  national  policy 
which  recognizes  and  addresses  the 
severe  educational  needs  of  children  of 
migrant  workers,  beginning  before 
they  enter  formal  schooling  and  con- 
tinuing well  beyond  the  average  age  of 
graduation  from  high  schooL 

The  bill  encourages  parents  to  con- 
tinue their  strong  participation  in  all 
aspects  of  their  children's  education 
by  requiring  that  the  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Program  be  planned  and  operated 
in  consultation  with  parent  advisory 
councils  in  addition  to  conforming  to 
the  Improved  provisions  for  strong 
parent  participation  for  the  chapter  1 
basic  grant  program. 

The  bill  expands  the  requirement 
that  the  migrant  programs  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  Federal  programs 
from  which  migrant  children  can  ben- 
efit. This  provision  will  help  to  formal- 
ize the  relationship  between  the  Mi- 
grant Education  Program  and  other 
programs  leading  to  better  services  to 
migrant  children  and  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities  beyond  high 
school* 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility to  assist  with  the  administration 
of  the  program,  and  it  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  program  of  accrual 
and  credit  exchange  to  facilitate  grad- 
uation from  high  school. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Migrant  Education 
to  examine  the  changing  demograph- 
ics of  the  migrant  student  population 
and  to  develop  a  blueprint  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  exercising  its  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  and  reau- 
thorization of  the  vital  education  pro- 
grams contained  in  H.R.  5.  the  com- 
mittee went  about  its  work  in  the 
strong  beUef  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  fulfill  its 
role  in  education  reform.  We  did  not 
do  so  in  a  vacuum.  We  undertook  our 
task,  fully  armed  with  a  plethora  of  in- 
formation and  statistics  gleaned  from 
reports  such  as  "A  Nation  at  Risk," 
"High  School."  "Action  for  Excel- 
lence," and  "Making  the  Grade."  We 
have  also  relied  on  studies  and  reports 
by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAOl,  the  National  Assessement  of 
Educational  Progress  [NAEPl,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Statistics,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  many 
others. 

HJl.  5  embodies  our  principles  of 
promoting  access  and  exceUence  in 
new,  innovative  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, there  Is  a  separate  national  dem- 
onstration  program   to   address   the 


basic  skills  needs  of  secondary  stu- 
dents, and  for  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams that  will  work.  There  is  a  new 
Gifted  and  Talented  Education  Pro- 
gram for  those  children  who  find 
themselves  on  the  other  end  of  ttoe 
spectrum— that  of  being  able  to 
achieve  beyond  their  age  and  grade 
level,  but  who  need  the  teachers  and 
special  educational  resources  in  order 
to  grow  to  their  full  potential. 

Throughout  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today,  the  committee  has  made  a 
great,  and  I  believe  successful,  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  all  the  edu- 
cation programs  encompassed  in  the 
omnibus  HJl.  5.  and  to  hold  schools 
more  accountable  for  the  outcomes  of 
the  programs  authorized.  We  have 
successfully  provided  for  more  ac- 
coimtabUity  with  respect  to  how  funds 
are  spent,  and  with  regard  to  improv- 
ing the  achievement  levels  of  the  chil- 
dren Intended  to  benefit.  And  I  believe 
we  have  done  so  without  Imposing  ex- 
cessive administrative  bimlens,  or  an 
undue  hampering  of  local  flexibility. 

I  believe,  ISi.  Chairman,  that 
through  our  collective  efforts,  we  have 
revised  and  extended  14  Important 
education  programs  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  raise  the  cry  of  "budget  bust- 
ing." We  have  achieved  our  goal  in  a 
manner  that  allows  us  to  regain  much 
groimd  lost  over  the  past  6  years, 
while  allowing  for  modest  growth 
among  our  programs  contained  in  H.R. 
5. 

Again.  I  congratulate  Chairman 
Hawkiks,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Goodlhtg  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  their  foresight,  their  commit- 
ment to  excellence,  their  energy  and, 
in  fact,  their  overwhelming  sense  of 
caring  about  the  education  of  children 
in  the  United  States  that  is  so  superb- 
ly evident  in  H.R.  5. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  HJl.  5  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Whole  House  as  a 
comprehensive,  yet  thoughtfully  craft- 
ed, package  that  will,  when  enacted, 
have  an  Immensely  beneficial  effect  on 
education  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  decade,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  5,  the  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987. 

H.R.  5  continues  Federal  programs  which 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  educational  system. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  reauthorization  of 
both  the  Chapter  1  Program  for  disadvantaged 
children  as  well  as  the  Chapter  2  Education 
Blocic  Grant  Program. 

In  addition,  several  other  important  Federal 
programs  will  be  corrtinued  under  this  legisla- 


tion. H.R.  5  reauthorizes  the  Federal  Impact 
Aid  Program  through  fiscal  year  1993.  The 
Impact  Aid  Program  provides  financial  assist- 
artoe  to  local  education  ager>cies  affected  by 
Federal  activities.  This  program  is  particularly 
important  to  those  of  us  from  Hawaii  because 
of  the  many  military  deperxients  in  our  State. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  educatiortal  opportunity 
for  the  ciiildren  of  our  military  servicemen,  this 
program  must  te  continued. 

I  applaud  the  continued  funding  for  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  which  irt- 
creases  the  autlxxization  from  $14  million  to 
$20  million.  The  WEEA  provides  discretionary 
grants  and  contracts  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations arvi  individuals,  as  well  as  public 
agencies,  for  various  programs  such  as  mtxM 
personnel  training,  guidarKe  and  counseling, 
and  women's  educational  equity  textboolc  de- 
velopment. 

Several  otf>er  proven  education  programs 
are  also  reauthorized  under  H.R.  5,  includir>g 
Bilingual  Education,  Adult  Education,  and  Drug 
Education. 

I  support  the  innovative  approach  to  help 
talented  young  people  reach  their  full  educa- 
tional potential.  This  bill  authorizes  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  subsequent  years,  for  the  Jacob 
K.  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
Youth  Education  Act.  This  is  a  new  program 
which  will  provide  targeted  grants  designed  to 
meet  tt>e  unique  educational  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  students. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  irx:luding  Congressman  Akaka's  legislation 
to  autfiorize  several  native  Hawaiian  education 
programs.  This  legislation  recognizes  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government's  trust  responsibility  for  the 
betterment  of  native  Hawaiians  through  the 
establishment  of  native  Hawaiian  family  based 
education  centers,  and  several  demonstration 
programs.  Demonstration  programs  will  be  de- 
vetoped  for  higher  education,  scholarship  as- 
sistance, gifted  and  talented  education,  spe- 
cial education,  and  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment This  legislation  Is  tf>e  right  step  to  \ake 
in  providing  needed  education  assistance  to 
native  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrant  to  commend  tfie  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  tf>e  legislation  they  have  brought  forth 
today.  In  particular,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  Vice 
Chairman  Goodung,  Chaimian  Hawkins,  and 
Congressman  Kiloee  for  their  hard  work  on 
this  i}ill,  arxl  for  their  willingness  to  listen  to 
the  concerns  of  Members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  last  3  or  4  weeks  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  discussion  on  this  floor  in  which 
we  were  solving  all  of  the  trade  prob- 
lems, all  of  the  trade  deficit  problems, 
all  of  the  defense  problems,  and  ail  of 
the  foreign  policy  problems,  and  I  am 
here  to  say  that  we  carmot  solve  any 
of  those  unless  we  solve  another  seri- 
ous problem  that  we  have  in  this  cotui- 


try.  That  problem  is  that  we  have 
somewhere  between  26  million  and  00 
million  fimctional  illiterates.  Unless 
we  attack  that  problem,  all  the  rest  of 
the  things  we  do  will  go  for  naught. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  5.  the 
School  Improvement  Act. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  our  committee  chairman  should 
get  the  honor  of  being  the  gentleman 
of  this  century  that  carries  a  big  stick 
and  talks  softly,  because  certainly  that 
is  what  happened  when  we  put  this 
bill  together.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee  insisted  that  it  was  going  to 
t>e  bipartisan.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee  insisted  that  we  were  going 
to  do  all  of  our  fighting  in  committee. 
I  hope  that  we  will  show  the  Members 
when  we  come  to  the  floor  that  that  is 
Just  exactly  what  we  have  done.  We 
believe  we  have  put  together  through 
cooperation  and  through  a  bipartisan 
effort  a  bill  that  is  going  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  young  people  of 
this  country. 

No  matter  what  problem  arose,  we 
were  always  able  to  work  it  out. 
Whether  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Marttnez],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildkb],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RiCHAKDSOifl.  or  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Babtlktt].  or  whether  it 
was  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hatbs]  or  myself,  whoever  it  was.  we 
foimd  a  way  not  to  give  everybody 
what  they  wanted  but  to  give  everybo- 
day  at  least  a  piece  of  the  action  and 
an  opportunity  to  Improve  our  educa- 
tional system. 

It  was  mentioned,  I  think,  earlier 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  how 
we  have  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  at- 
tract teachers.  That  is  the  one  part  of 
our  bUl  where  I  am  not  sure  what  we 
can  do  at  the  Federal  level.  The  prob- 
lem with  attracting  the  brightest  and 
the  best  deals  with  the  starting  sala- 
ries, and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  do  much  about  that  in 
this  committee  or  perh^is  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

We  have  authorized  chapter  1.  and 
we  have  reauthorized  the  largest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  programs.  It 
has  had  a  long  history  of  success. 
However,  there  were  some  things  that 
people  said  needed  to  be  improved  as 
we  traveled  throughout  the  country.  I 
think  we  have  improved  those. 

We  have  added  a  few  different 
things  to  the  program.  I  tried  to  put  in 
the  Even  Start  Program,  and  I  got  the 
support  of  the  committee,  which  we 
hope  will  attack  the  functional  illiter- 
acy problem  at  hcnne.  dealing  with  the 
preschool  youngsters  and  with  their 
parents  at  the  same  time. 
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The  cfaalnnan's  effective  school  pro- 
grmm  ihould  enhance  a  good  learning 
environment  for  alL  It  should  help 
end  the  dangerous  dropout  problems 
facing  this  Nation,  which  was  a  pert  of 
the  prtHMsal  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  [Mr.  HatssI. 

So  I  think  we  have  improved  a  good 
program  in  chapter  1,  and  I  think  we 
have  made  it  an  even  better  program. 
We  have  used  targeting,  which  causes 
some  problems,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  knew  we  had  to  target  better  than 
we  had  in  the  past. 

We  also  took  chapter  2.  one  that  has 
enjoyed  great  success,  and  I  think  we 
have  improved  that  program  also.  We 
say  that  the  purposes  include  using 
the  funds  for  at-risk  and  high-cost 
chfldren.  effective  schools,  instruction- 
al educational  materials  and  equip- 
ment, personnel  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  q^ecial  projects  such  as  pro- 
grams for  gifted  and  talented  students, 
youth  suicide  prevention,  technologi- 
cal education,  annmunity  education, 
and  career  education. 

Again  I  cannot  give  enough  con- 
gratulations to  the  chairman  of  the 
cttnmittee  for  being  an  outstanding 
chairman  and  bringing  about  a  con- 
sensus and  a  bipartisan  effort,  one 
that  I  think  most  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  go  back 
to  their  districts  with  and  say,  "We  did 
our  share.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  local  dis- 
trict and  the  State  to  implement  some 
of  these  things  and  improve  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  5.  the  School  Improvement  Act. 
This  bill  is  a  culmination  of  months  of 
work.  We  have  held  hearings  around 
the  Nation  and  here  in  Washington  to 
develop  this  comprehensive  bill.  H.R.  5 
includes  all  expiring  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  in  this  the  100th 
Congress.  It  includes  a  reauthorization 
of  such  vital  programs  as  chapter  1. 
chapter  2,  adult  education,  and  math 
and  science  for  teacher  training  as 
well  as  providing  for  new  programs 
like  Even  Start  which  are  good  addi- 
tions to  the  framework  set  by  this  bill. 
Chapter  1.  the  largest  and  most  am- 
bitious of  the  programs,  has  enjoyed  a 
long  history  of  success.  The  program 
directs  Federal  dollars  for  basic  skills 
to  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged youngsters.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  the  midsixties  this  program 
has  changed  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  Nations  young  people  by  improv- 
ing   education    within    our    Nation's 
neediest  schools.  But  as  good  as  any 
program  can  be  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement.  I  believe  we  have 
substantially  improved  a  sound  and 
successful  program  which   addresses 
the   changing   demographics   in   our 
Nation  without  altering  the  program 
in  any  radical  way. 

Within  the  framework  of  chi^iter  1 
we  have  added  a  preschool  program. 
Even  Start,  which  brings  together  illit- 
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erate  parents  and  their  preschool-aged 
children.  Even  Start  is  designed  to 
educate  these  parents  and  get  them  in- 
volved in  their  preschool  aged  chil- 
dren's educational  development.  It  a^ 
tacks  educational  disadvantage  by 
breaking  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  within 
families.  The  chairman's  effective 
schools  program  which  will  enhance  a 
good  learning  environment  for  all  and 
help  end  the  dangerous  dropout  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation. 

We  also  included  a  reauthorization 
of  chapter  2.  a  program  authorized  in 
1981.  This  program  too  enjoys  wide- 
spread support.  It  allows  for  flexibility 
by  allowing  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  decide  how  best  to 
structure  a  program  to  meet  their  par- 
ticiilar  needs  within  five  broad  Federal 
purposes.  These  purposes  include 
using  the  fimds  for  at-risk  and  high- 
cost  children,  effective  schools,  in- 
structional and  education  materials 
and  equipment,  personnel  training  and 
development,  and  special  projects  such 
as  programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
students,  youth  suicide  prevention, 
technology  education,  community  edu- 
cation, and  career  education.  The  bill 
retains  the  flexibility  which  has  made 
chapter  2  so  popular  and  so  successful. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  includes  such 
vital  programs  as  the  Adult  Education 
Act  which  will  attack  a  growing  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation,  the  illiteracy 
among  oiu-  Nation's  adult  population. 
It  includes  a  reauthorization  of  a 
major  teacher  training  program  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Without  get- 
ting better  qualified  teachers  and  up- 
dating teacher's  skills,  how  can  we 
hope  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  includes  neces- 
sary changes  to  the  auditing  process  in 
the    Department    of    Education    by 
amending  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  These  amendments  make 
both     substantive     and     procedural 
changes  to  the  auditing  process  in  the 
Department.  For  many  years  States 
have  had  to  fight  enormous  Federal 
audits  without  the   tools   to  defend 
themselves.  These  amendments  strike 
the  necessary  balance  between  giving 
the  States  the  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves, yet.  retain  the  Department's 
ability  to  seek  out  and  recover  misex- 
pended     fimds.     The     amendments 
ensure  States  will  receive  a  fair  oppor- 
timity  to  present  their  cases  before 
professional  judges  with  expertise  in 
education  law.  We  have  guaranteed 
the    States    discovery    rights,    which 
they  lacked  in  the  past,  to  acquire  in- 
formation which  will  allow  them  to 
prove  what  the  facts  truly  are.  The 
amendments  include  a  provision  for 
mediation  of  matters,  so  that  disputes 
can  be  fairly  and  efficiently  resolved 
before     an     adversary     relationship 
ensues.  They  also  require  that  the  De- 
partment publish  its  decisions  so  that 


these  decisions  are  easily  accessible  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

Finally,  this  bill  fits  well  within  the 
budget.  The  bill  calls  for  $779  million 
in  new  authorizations.  The  budget 
allows  for  $2.2  billion  over  current 
services  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  new 
education  authority.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wUl  have  plenty  of 
budget  authority  to  include  fimding 
for  these  programs  and  authoriza- 
tions. 

Again.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
have  enjoyed  worklnis  on  this  legisla- 
tion with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  isle.  I  encourage  Members  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  its  passage. 

D  1705 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Paw ETTA  1 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  in  support  of 
some  amendments  that  I  will  be  offer- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  comment  on 
reauthorization  of  the  School  Improvement 
Act  This  legislation  includes  many  important 
programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  aiding  our  Nation's  youth  to  beconrte 
well-educated  and  productive  citizens.  Among 
ttiese  programs  are  several  to  aid  ttie  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  to  Improve  basic  skills  in 
several  areas,  t)ilingual  education  programs  to 
help  those  lx)m  into  non-English  speaking 
families  successfully  integrate  into  our  society, 
and  Impact  Aid  funds  to  assist  the  many 
school  districts  in  our  country  that  serve  large 
numbers  of  federally  connected  chiMren, 
many  of  them  from  families  in  the  armed  serv- 
k»s. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  of  focus  which 
until  now  has  been  largely  neglected  at  the 
Federal  level:  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional education  in  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Because  there  is  a 
recognition  that  these  areas  shouW  be  a 
major  focus  before  as  well  as  after  students 
leave  high  school.  I  am  proposing  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5  which  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  two  new  foreign  language  pro- 
grams in  the  School  Improvement  Act  and  re- 
store funds  for  a  third  program. 

Clearly,  this  country  is  sorely  lagging  behind 
in  training  its  young  people.  arKJ  future  work- 
ers and  leaders,  to  be  at>le  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  an  ever-shrinking  world.  Our 
future  national  security  anA  economic  prosper- 
ity depend  to  an  increasing  extent  on  improve- 
ments in  foreign  language  and  intematk>nal 
educatkjn. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  international 
ecorxxny,  inferior  language  capabilities  are 
handicapping  our  domestK  industries  from  the 
outset  Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Industry  and  Trade  Frank  k.  Weil 
has  noted  that  our  language  deficiency  is 
"one  of  the  most  subtle  nontariff  barriers  to 
our  export  expansion."  As  technok)gy  shrinks 
the  distance  separating  the  nations  of  the 
worid,  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  foreign 
nationals  with  greater  and  greater  frequency. 


Across  ttte  negotiating  table,  in  our  laborato- 
ries, through  business  deals,  and  in  academic 
conferertces  we  place  ourselves  at  an  immedi- 
ate disadvantage  by  our  limited  at>ility  to  conv 
municate.  We  must  wake  up  and  recognize 
that  English  is  no  longer  tt>e  only  game  in 
town.  One  of  the  key  themes,  and  tasks,  for 
this  Congress  is  restoring  America's  "competi- 
tiveness" in  a  highly  complex,  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  Improving  our  foreign  language 
training  capability  Is  a  concrete  and  attainable 
goal  in  the  context  of  jntematk>nal  trade  anA 
our  place  In  the  world  economy.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial  wmy  to  give  content  to  the  "txozxvord" 
of  competitiveness. 

We  must  improve  tfie  quality  and  scope  of 
our  foreign  language  and  international  training 
at  all  educational  levels.  There  Is  much  evi- 
dence tfiat  children  learn  foreign  language 
best  at  an  early  age,  and  In  many  countries 
around  the  world,  foreign  languages  are  stud- 
ied from  tt>e  primary  grades  onward.  Yet  in 
the  United  States,  only  1  percent  of  elementa- 
ry school  students  are  exposed  to  a  foreign 
language  In  scfiool,  and  fewer  than  ttiat 
number  studies  languages  spoken  t>y  three- 
fourths  of  Vne  worid's  populatkin:  a  1982-83 
survey  showed  that  only  21.3  percent  of  all 
high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  foreign 
language  courses,  88  percent  of  whk;h  were 
in  Spanish  and  French. 

While  it  is  true  that  important  provisions  in 
the  area  of  foreign  languages  have  been  In- 
cluded In  both  House  and  Senate  trade  legis- 
latkxi.  arxj  this  is  laudable,  it  is  unfortunately 
by  rx>  means  certain  that  this  legislation  will 
become  enacted  In  its  present  form  in  this 
session  of  Congress  or  that  ttie  foreign  lan- 
guage provisions  will  be  retained.  In  additk>n, 
the  importance  of  foreign  language  training, 
on  whk:h  ail  seem  to  agree,  seems  sufficient 
in  and  of  itself  to  warrant  inclusion  of  this  area 
in  ttie  most  important  education  legislation  in 
Congress. 

My  first  two  amendn>ents  would  add  new 
foreign  language  programs  to  tfie  School  Im- 
provement Act:  grants  to  tt>e  States  to  estat)- 
lish  model  foreign  language  programs,  and 
Presidential  awards  for  excellence  In  teaching 
foreign  languages.  Ttie  third  amendment 
woukl  restore  the  earmarking  of  funding  for  a 
"critKal  languages"  program  under  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  Education's  discretionary  fund.  The 
total  cost  of  this  package  Is  less  ttian  ttie  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  foreign  language  com- 
ponent of  ttie  trade  legislation. 

The  reauttiorizatk>n  of  ttie  School  Improve- 
ment Act  is  an  Important  step  in  ensuring  a 
sourxj  future  for  our  Nation's  educatkxial 
system  and,  most  Importantly,  ttie  chikjren 
wtx)  leam  in  our  schools.  Ttie  additKKial  in- 
vestment in  our  future  natk>nal  security  and 
econonuc  prosperity  ttiat  woukJ  be  required  by 
adding  ttiese  foreign  language  programs  to 
H.R.  5  is  relatively  small,  yet  the  stakes  are 
high.  I  urge  you  to  ensure  a  scM,  proper 
place  for  foreign  language  training  at  ttie  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  by  supporting 
ttiese  amendments  when  consklering  the 
Sctiooi  Improvement  Act 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mictiigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5,  the  School 


Improvement  Act  of  1987.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  author  bipartisan  legis- 
lation designed  to  serve  the  children 
of  our  Nation.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Hawkins  for  skillful- 
ly guiding  this  important  measure 
through  the  committee. 

H.R.  5  is  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  which  reauthorizes  14  Fed- 
eral elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs.  Although  this  bill  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  programs  critical 
to  the  education  of  our  children.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  highlight 
title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Bartlett  and  myself,  along  with 
Mr.  Jeffords  and  Mr.  Goooling.  have 
crafted  a  compromise  bill  on  bilingual 
education  that  enables  us  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  with  strong  bipartisan 
support.  The  purpose  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, as  stated  in  this  year's  legisla- 
tion, reads: 

Such  programs  shall  t>e  designed  to  enable 
students  to  achieve  full  competence  in  Eng- 
lish, and  to  meet  school  grade-promotion 
and  graduation  requirements. 

Two  goals  are  stated  here:  To  enable 
children  to  become  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish and  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  behind  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  failure  for  a 
student  to  go  through  this  Nation's 
school  systems  without  learning  Eng- 
lish. Not  only  would  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  have  failed,  but 
society  as  well  would  t>ear  the  blame. 
Title  VTI  ensiires  continued  growth 
and  support  for  proven  methods  of  bi- 
lingual instruction,  but  allows  for 
growth  in  alternative  programs  also. 

Title  VII  also  contains  a  new  provi- 
sion, which  I  authored,  that  allows 
programs  under  part  A,  financial  as- 
sistance for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams, to  use  funds  under  this  section 
to  provide  technology-based  instruc- 
tion to  students  in  these  programs.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  reveals  that  tech- 
nology is  still  a  small  part  of  bilingual 
education.  The  report  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  where  computers  are  being 
used,  limited-English-proficient  [LEPl 
students  are  assisted  in  the  acquisition 
of  E]nglish. 

Title  Vn  also  requires  the  Clearing- 
house authorized  in  part  B.  data  col- 
lection, evaluation  and  research,  to  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  the  Nation- 
al Diffusion  Network.  This  year's  legis- 
lation simply  ensures  that  the  two  sys- 
tems work  together  with  the  goal  of 
more  effective  dissemination  of  exem- 
plary bilingual  education  programs. 

HJl.  5  also  incorporates  H.R.  1896, 
the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Act.  a 
bill  I  introduced,  to  support  specific 
activities  in  magnet  schools  operating 
in  desegregating  school  districts. 
Magnet  schools  specialize  in  different 
subjects    and    draw    students    from 


throughout  an  area  with  an  Interest  or 
aptitude  in  that  subject.  As  a  restilt  of 
this  creative  approach  to  education, 
magnet  school  classes  bring  together 
children  from  varjring  social,  econom- 
ic, and  racial  backgrounds.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  author  of  legislation 
which  has  historically  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

FinaUy,  as  the  author  of  legislation, 
which  became  law,  to  establish  a  spe- 
cific authorization  for  the  National 
Diffusion  Network  [NDN]  within  the 
Secretary  of  Eklucation's  discretionary 
fimd,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  new 
language  that  I  have  inserted  in  HJl. 
5  to  strengthen  the  program.  The  lan- 
guage simply  ensures  that  fimds  for 
the  NDN  can  \>e  used  only  for  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  that  prograuL 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5  is  carefully  de- 
signed legislation  which  ensures  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  education 
continues  and  develops.  I  lu'ge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  OxnrDDisoH]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Row- 

LAHS]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5.  which  revises  and  exterxte  ttvough 
fiscal  year  1993  14  major  etementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  slated  to  expire  in 
ttie  next  3  years. 

This  legisiatk>n  marks  an  occaskm  in  ttie 
legislative  process  wtiere  we  have  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  the  most  far-reaching  education 
bHI  of  the  decade.  H.R.  5  reaffirms  the  Federal 
Government's  promise  to  join  States  and  kx:al 
sctiooi  districts  In  entiancing  the  quality  of  our 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools. 
Ttiis  legislation  offers  a  package  of  programs 
ttiat  collectively  confirm  our  commitments  to 
ttie  access  of  quality  education  for  students 
with  special  needs,  and  excellence  in  educa- 
tkxi  for  ttie  Nation  as  a  wtioie. 

Ttie  cornerstone  of  ttiis  reauttiorization  bit 
is  the  continuation  of  ttie  chapter  1  program,  a 
program  to  educate  k)w-actiieving  students  In 
poor  areas.  In  ttiis  bill,  ttie  cential  purpose  of 
ctiapter  1  is  strengttiened  through  provistons 
to  target  more  funds  on  ttie  neediest  areas 
and  to  expand  the  program  to  ttie  presctiool 
and  secondary  level. 

H.R.  5  also  contains  several  elements 
aimed  at  upgrading  ttie  quality  of  instruction  of 
our  Nation's  sctiools.  The  ctiapter  2  block 
grant  Is  refocused  to  make  it  dear  ttiat  ttiese 
funds  are  to  tie  on  ttie  cutting  edge  of  educa- 
tional improvement  Ctiapter  2  grants  are  used 
to  help  implemem  innovative  programs  or 
make  special  purctiases  wtien  adtxxH  districts 
do  not  tiave  ttie  kx:al  funds  to  do  so. 

Anottier  noteworttiy  program  in  H.R.  5  is  ttie 
mattiematics  and  science  education  program. 
Ttiis  program  will  tie  very  benefkaal  in  tielping 
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Hnrily,  I  would  ■»  to  axpiM*  my  aupport 
tar  ttw  mdMian  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
CNhtan  «id  Youth  Education  Act  in  H.R.  5. 
TNa  now  progrwn  which  ia  daaigned  to  identi- 
fy md  meat  the  apacW  educational  needs  of 
gNted  «id  trianted  student*  would  see  that 
the  vadiri  tf)ities  of  these  children  are  de- 
vaiopad  «<d  their  potential  for  contributing  is 

Again.  I  urge  my  ooleaouea  to  vote  in  favor 
of  KR.  5.  The  Mure  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  ensuring  that  ow  chldren  receive  a  quaHty 
educaHoa  TNa  is  an  axcotent  piece  of  legis- 
lalion  which  wH  have  a  meaningful  impact  on 
education  thrauof)  the  end  of  this  decade  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next 

Mr.  OUMDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Join  with  thoee  Members  who 
pxeoeded  me  in  saying  a  special  thank 
you  and  our  congratulations  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
our  distinguished  vice  chairman  of 
this  particular  subcommittee,  Mr. 
OooouxG.  and  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation. 

F^r  13  years  of  my  life  and  12  years 
of  his  life  my  father  served  on  our 
local  school  board:  and  during  that 
time  he  said,  we  talk  about  college. 
and  we  talk  about  high  school  reform, 
but  I  think  we  forget  that  the  real 
basic  education  in  this  country  is  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

For  the  most  part  today  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House,  while  focusing 
on  both  elementary  and  secondary,  is 
clearly  a  commitment  to  elementary 
education,  and  making  sure  we  at  the 
^deral  level  provide  the  quality  of  as- 
sistance that  we  can. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  briefly  in  my 
time  period  that  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent elements  that  are  very  signifi- 
cant to  us. 

One  of  those  deals  with  what  we  call 
carryover  funds  in  chapter  1.  Schools 
with  small  enrollments  absolutely 
need  flexibility  in  their  aUowance  to 
carry  ftmds  over  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  In  my 
district  and  other  districts,  our  com- 
mittee accepted  an  amendment  which 
resUured  the  15-percent  carryover 
funds  in  chapter  1.  Likewise,  an  equal- 
ly important  concern  to  rural  districts 
is  the  whole  area  of  concentration 
grants. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  proper  formula 
ought  to  be  enacted  for  concentration 
grants. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  my 
good  friend,  and  others  had  Joined 
with  me  in  that  vow  to  make  sure  that 
we  use  true  concentration  grants  as 
the  test,  not  Just  numbers,  and  as  the 
true  cost. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  this 
particular  effort  in  the  full  committee, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  both 


the  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
vice  chairman  have  Indicated  that  if 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  able 
to  come  up  with  further  recommenda- 
tions and  options,  that  we  can  still 
look  at  that  process  down  the  road  in 
conference  committee. 

The  third  and  final  concern  that  I 
have  from  a  rural  area  focuses  on 
chapter  2.  Chapter  2  is  our  basic  block 
grant  of  education.  There  is  perhaps 
no  more  program  that  Is  necessary  for 
local  schools  to  utilize  in  buying  basic 
equipment,  teacher  training  or  their 
other  basic  needs  to  meet  their  local 
needs. 

Tliere  is  some  concern  by  various 
parties  that  this  program  ought  to  be 
focused  into  categorical  grants.  We 
have  maintained  oiu*  commitment  to 
those  local  educators,  that  they  truly 
indeed  Imow  what  is  best. 

Prom  these  and  other  perspectives, 
we  have  maintained  a  proper  Federal 
commitment  to  the  quality  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  In  H.R. 
5. 
I  commend  it  to  you  for  its  approval. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hatis]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5,  the  School 
Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

This  is  indeed  a  momentous  occa- 
sion. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  historic  opportunity  to  reau- 
thorize 14  Federal  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs.  As  a 
meml>er  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  know  first  hand 
that  each  section  of  this  measure  has 
been  carefully  crafted  to  reaffirm  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
providing  access  to  a  quality  education 
for  each  and  every  one  of  America's 
schoolchildren  and  at  the  same  time, 
ensuring  that  that  education  is  the 
best  it  can  be. 

In  addition  to  the  many  noteworthy 
programs  reauthorized  by  H.R.  5.  the 
measure  also  contains  many  new  and 
innovative  programs  which  hold  the 
prospect  of  significantly  improving  the 
lives  of  countless  American  children 
and  their  families.  I  would  like  to 
make  particular  note  of  the  Secondary 
School  Programs  for  Basic  Slillls  Im- 
provement and  Dropout  Prevention 
and  Reentry. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  this  section 
since  the  dropout  portion  is  based  on 
my  legislation  H.R.  738,  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act.  The  committee  has  heard  repeat- 
ed testimony  as  to  the  tragedy  that  be- 
falls hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  people  who  needlessly  jeopard- 
ize their  futures  by  dropping  out  of 
school.  The  number  of  children  who 
drop  out  of  school  is  truly  a  national 
tragedy  that  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion. Translated  into  actual  numbers, 
one  out  of  every  four  American  school- 


children, or  upwards  of  1  million  per 
year,  drop  out  before  completing  their 
education. 

The  dropout  prevention  and  reentry 
section  of  HJl.  6  will  provide  the  na- 
tional f  ocxis  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  effective  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  address  our  Nation's  drop- 
out problem.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
children  are  dropping  out  of  school 
not  only  in  our  large  urban  centers  but 
also  in  oiu-  nu-al  communities,  the  se- 
lective dropout  prevention  and  reentry 
demonstration  projects  authorized  in 
H.R.  5,  will  provide  us  with  specific, 
and  more  importantly,  proven  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  strategies  that 
work.  In  turn,  this  will  allow  us  to  use 
our  limited  financial  resources  in  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  are  many 
many  noteworthy  aspects  to  H.R.  5,  I 
want  to  also  mention  what  I  perceive 
to  be  one  area  that  did  not  get  the  at- 
tention which  I  believe  it  so  rightfully 
deserves.  This  is  the  Impact  aid  sec- 
tion. 

Since  it  was  first  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1950's,  there  have  been  a 
patchwork  of  amendments  added  to  it 
over  the  years.  As  a  result,  there  is  an 
unquestionable  need  for  simplification 
and  fine  tuning  of  the  program.  That 
is  exactly  what  would  have  occurred 
with  a  package  of  amendments  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  If  I  had  l>een  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  commitments  to 
move  forward  in  that  regard. 

As  you  Imow  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Federal  Government's 
obligation  to  reimburse  public  school 
districts  for  their  inability  to  generate 
revenue  due  to  the  nontaxable  pres- 
ence of  Federal  property,  impact  aid 
was  created.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  expanded  to  include  coverage  for 
nontaxable  low-rent  housing  units.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
behalf  of  one  category  of  youngsters 
In  that  area,  the  "low-rent  housing 
chUdren." 

These  are  the  youngsters  who  are 
concentrated  in  school  districts  which 
predominantly  serve  the  poorer  selec- 
tions of  our  cities.  These  are  very 
high-cost  yoimgsters.  In  many  cases 
coming  from  single-parent  families 
which  are  already  on  public  assistance 
and  are  in  desperate  need  of  an  educa- 
tion to  break  the  poverty  and  welfare 
cycle.  These  youngsters  come  to  the 
public  schools  with  remedial  needs  in 
the  areas  of  math  and  science,  as  well 
as  in  discipline,  attendance,  and  even 
health  education. 

These  children  live  in  federally 
owned  apartment  buildings  which,  due 
to  the  high  demand  for  rental  units  of 
inner  city  houses,  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  resource  to  the 
school  district  if  it  were  able  to 
produce  real  estate  taxes.  Due  to  its 
tax  exempt  nature  and  due  to  Federal 
ownership,  this  high  priced  low-rent 


housing  youngster  is  placed  into  the 
school  district  from  a  family  who  is 
unable  to  generate  sufficient  tax  reve- 
nue to  even  provide  for  its  own  needs 
and  who  lives  In  an  apartment  In  a 
building  which  also  generates  no  reve- 
nue. 

Right  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
low-rent  housing  children  are  being 
subsidized  by  as  little  as  $25  apiece 
through  this  program  toward  an  edu- 
cation which  costs  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. My  amendments  would  have  cor- 
rected that  Inequity. 

I  submit  to  you  that  education  is  one 
of  the  ways  to  help  these  youngsters 
out  of  their  poverty  situation  and  into 
a  more  comfortable,  productive  life- 
style. While  many  of  the  programs  re- 
authorized In  H.R.  5  wIU  address  the 
educational  needs  of  those  youngsters, 
the  school  systems  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  educating  these  chil- 
dren are  being  shortchanged  due  to 
the  present  fiuiding  formulas  con- 
tained in  oiir  current  impact  aid  law. 

The  imdenlable  fact  is  that  these 
youngsters  are  not  foimd  in  large 
numbers  In  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Natlon.  Unfortimately.  they  are  foimd 
In  our  large  urban  centers,  areas 
which  are  already  financially  biu:- 
dened.  Whether  we  want  to  face  that 
fact  or  not,  it  is  a  reality  that  cannot 
be  voided  much  longer.  Sooner  or 
later,  this  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  balancing  the  needs  of  our  urban 
centers  with  those  of  our  rural  areas. 
Increasing  the  reimbursement  for  low- 
rent  housing  children  in  impact  aid  is 
but  one  avenue  to  start  that  process. 
Hopefully,  it  will  come  about  in  the 
not  too  distant  f  utiu«. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  who  has  helped  very  much  In 
pulling  this  together. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R.  5  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  wlU  Improve  the  basic  educational 
services  provided  to  needy  students 
around  the  coimtry.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  two  of  those  programs:  the 
State-operated  Program  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  the  Bilingual 
Education  Program. 

The  State-operated  Program  for 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  The  State- 
f erred  to  as  the  89-313  Program,  is  the 
predecessor  to  the  centerpiece  of  Fed- 
eral special  education  policy,  Public 
Law  94-142,  the  Education  of  the  AU 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  The  State- 
operated  program  luider  chapter  1  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1965  when 
most  students  with  severe  handicaps 
were  being  served  In  segregated  facili- 
ties with  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
Interact  with  their  nonhandicapped 
peers.  The  world  of  special  education 
has  changed  considerably  since  1965. 

Ten  years  after  Public  Law  89-313 
was  passed  by  Congress,  Public  Law 
94-142  was  enacted  and  because  of  94- 


142,  segregation  of  severely  handi- 
capped student  is  today  the  exception 
rather  than  rule.  However,  our  efforts 
to  desegregate  facilities  serving  handi- 
capped students  are  not  completed. 

Provisions  in  H.R.  5  will  take  us  an- 
other small  step  toward  the  goal  of  al- 
lowing handicapped  students  the  op- 
portunity to  be  educated  alongside 
their  nonhandicapped  peers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  more  still  needs  to  be 
done. 

Today,  more  than  10  years  after  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  94-142,  there 
are  thousands  of  mentally  retarded 
and  multiply  handicapped  school-age 
students  who  are  inappropriately  shut 
off  from  their  nonhandicapped  peers 
in  segregated  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  in  another  State,  or  perhaps 
across  a  coimty  line,  handicapped  chil- 
dren just  as  severely  handicapped,  are 
going  to  schools  with  their  nonhandi- 
capped peers,  attending  school  activi- 
ties, assemblies,  and  sports  matches; 
eating  lunch,  playing  games  at  recess, 
and  probably  most  Importantly  of  all. 
making  friends  with  their  nonhandi- 
capped classmates.  The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  severely  handicapped  stu- 
dents are  lielng  successfully  Integrated 
and  benefitting  educationally,  rein- 
forces the  inappropriateness  of  rou- 
tine and  wholesale  segregation  of 
these  students. 

Placing  certain  severely  handicapped 
students  In  a  self-contained  program 
in  a  regular  educational  environment 
for  Instructional  purposes  \&  recog- 
nized as  appropriate  when  such  place- 
ment decisions  are  tailored  to  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  that  student.  When 
parents  and  handicapped  students  are 
not  given  an  option  to  place  their 
child  In  an  integrated  setting  which 
provides  an  appropriate  educational 
program,  then  one  of  the  major  princi- 
ples of  Public  Law  94-142,  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  are  being  Ignored. 

Integrating  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped students  has  given  spe- 
cial education  students  a  host  of  op- 
portunities that  simply  do  not  exist 
when  they  are  placed  In  separate 
buildings.  It  has  also  done  something 
quite  Incalculable  for  nonhandicapped 
students.  Students  in  our  public  school 
system  who  interact  dally  with  handi- 
capped students  are  being  given  a 
lesson  that  past  generations  were  de- 
prived of.  They  are  learning  In  a  pro- 
found sense  about  the  range  of  himian 
conditions  that  makes  up  our  society. 
For  many  of  our  students,  that  educa- 
tional experience  may  very  well  be  the 
most  important  lesson  they  learn  in 
school. 

The  majority  of  school  systems 
around  the  country  integrate  their  se- 
verely handicapped  students  with  non- 
handicapped students.  However,  too 
many  handicapped  students  are  still 
being  segregated  for  no  valid  educa- 
tional reason.  If  these  same  students 
were  being  segregated  without  educa- 


tional cauae  <ni  the  basis  of  race,  or  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
be  outraged. 

H.R.  5  requires  that  States  in  their 
application  demonstrated  the  plans, 
policies,  and  guidelines  they  have  in 
place  for  transferring  segregated  stu- 
dents into  appropriate  Integrated  reg- 
ular educational  environments.  I  had 
urged  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  move  further  toward  in- 
tegrating handicapped  students  but 
accepted  this  compromise  in  HJl.  5. 

H.R.  5  also  contains  amendments  to 
the  Bilingual  Education  Program 
which  testify  to  the  bipartisan  support 
this  very  important  program  is  capa- 
ble of  generating.  H.R.  5  modernizes 
and  strengthens  thoee  provisions  in 
the  act  which  comprise  the  two-fold 
goals  of  the  act:  enable  students  to 
progress  educationally  and  remain  at 
grade  level  while  becoming  proficient 
In  English. 

The  bill's  provisions  protect  all  of 
the  current  programs  under  part  A  of 
the  act  whUe  providing  for  greater 
flexibility  by  the  Secretary  in  funding 
alternative  methods  of  instruction. 
These  changes  have  broad  bi-partisan 
support. 

The  need  to  Improve  and  expand  bi- 
lingual education  programs  Is  particu- 
larly critical  at  this  time  In  light  of 
the  growing  number  of  non-English- 
speaking  students  entering  our  educa- 
tional system.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Improvements  in  the  Bilingual  Ekluca- 
tion  Act  will  protect  and  maintain  the 
positive  elements  of  the  ciurent  pro- 
gram, while  providing  local  school  sys- 
tems with  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
properly  serve  their  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

Bkir.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Florid]. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  H.R.  5.  the  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  In  particular,  I 
wish  to  express  support  of  a  provision 
of  HJR.  5  which  seeks  to  expand  our 
Nation's  efforts  dealing  with  the  basic 
skills  of  secondary  school  students. 

Since  the  98th  Congress.  I  have 
jointly  authored  with  Congressman 
WnxiAMS  of  Montana  the  Secondary 
Schools  Basic  SIlUIs  Act  in  order  to 
ensure  that  oiu*  educational  system 
will  provide  necessary  support  to  bol- 
ster our  students'  basic  skills.  I  am 
pleased  that  H.R.  5  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  uses  the  Florio-Williams 
bill  as  a  springboard  and  provides 
funding  for  basic  sldlls  programs  at 
the  secondary  school  level. 
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Too  many  of  our  youth  In  this 
Nation  lack  the  basic  skills  necessary 
to  function  and  contribute  productive- 
ly to  our  society.  In  the  short  space  of 
one  generation,  we  have  not  only  lost 
our  position  of  economic  leadership  in 
areas  where  we  prided  ourselves  on 
our  technical  prowess. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  witnessed 
deeply  troubling  developments  in  the 
educational  attainments  of  our  people. 
Twenty-seven  million  American  adults 
are  functionally  illiterate.  A  1982 
international  test  of  math  skills 
showed  that  the  better  UJS.  secondary 
school  students  had  average  scores 
well  below  those  of  students  from 
other  countries. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce.  Consumer  Protection 
and  Competitiveness,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  deterioration  of  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  compete  in  the  world 
market.  Without  some  prompt  re- 
sponse, our  situation  will  become  even 
worse.  ,    „ 

It  is  estimated  that  13  percent  of  all 
17-year-olds  have  inadequate  basic 
■iriiiiL  Functional  illiteracy  among 
urban  youth  may  run  as  high  as  40 
percent.  A  fair  proportion  of  our 
youth  have  trouble  reading  a  newspa- 
per or  Instructions  on  medicine  labels 
or  filling  out  a  job  application.  Some 
of  these  people  are  in  the  position  of 
defending  our  Nation.  A  Navy  report 
recentiy  indicated  that  one-quarter  of 
its  recruits  cannot  read  at  the  9th 
grade  level,  the  minimimi  requirement 
for  reading  simple  safety  Instructions. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
1983.  of  the  50.000  entering  freshmen 
taking  the  New  Jersey  college  basic 
nniin  test,  less  than  one-third  were 
proficient  in  verbal  skills  and  basic 
math.  Only  12  percent  were  proficient 
in  elementary  sJgebra. 

Because  of  inadequate  preparation, 
colleges  are  now  having  to  teach  basic 
skills.  Throughout  the  country,  efforts 
are  underway  to  develop  remedial  in- 
struction programs  to  high  school  stu- 
dents who  are  achieving  at  a  low  level. 
But  such  efforts  are  sorely  underf imd- 
ed  at  the  secondary  level.  Less  than  5 
percent  of  chapter  I  compensatory 
funds  are  currently  being  spent  at  the 
high  school  level. 

Some  schools  are  doing  a  great  job 
of  making  sure  that  all  students  are 
mastering  their  basic  skills.  However, 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  do 
not  have  adequate  funding  or  access  to 
the  expertise  other  schools  develop  to 
carry  out  these  programs.  The  basic 
firiiia  provisions  of  HJl.  5  reverse  this 
trend. 

The  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for 
the  next  three  years  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  basic  skills  programs 
at  the  secondary  school  level  and  for 
dropout  prevention  programs.  During 
phase  1  of  the  program,  half  of  the 
$100  million  would  go  to  both  efforts. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  funding  for 
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phase  2  of  the  program  which  would 
allot  States  money  on  a  formula  basis 
in  order  to  be  able  to  Implement  the 
techniques  developed  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  program. 

I  am  confident  that  these  provisions 
of  H.R.  6  will  offer  secondary  schools 
and  their  students  a  fighting  chance. 
Although  the  funding  In  this  bill  is 
much  less  than  the  original  Plorio- 
Williams  proposals,  these  provisions 
would  set  the  stage  for  an  important 
imdertaklng.  It  is  only  through  efforts 
such  as  this  that  we  will  be  able  to 
build  out  Nation's  resources  and  once 
again  take  a  leading  place  in  the  world 
market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5  and  oppose  any  efforts  to  delete 
these  necessary  provisions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  H.R.  5,  and  I 
commend  the  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hawkcts] 
and  Mr.  Goodling  for  their  excellent 
leadership  in  developing  this  compre- 
hensive legislative  package  for  extend- 
ing and  amending  Federal  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
These  efforts  are  the  foundation  of 
the  Federal  effort  to  provide  quality 
educational  opportunity  to  all  Ameri- 
ca's school  children  and  thus  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  oiu"  Nation's 
very  future  rests. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  including 
my  adult  education  amendments  in 
H.R.  5.  These  amendments  are  impor- 
tant because  they  clarify  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adults  who 
lack  the  level  of  literacy  skills  requi- 
site to  effective  citizenship  and  pro- 
ductive employment.  As  an  additional 
focus,  my  amendments  will  help  States 
establish  adult  education  programs 
that  will  enhance  the  level  of  literacy 
In  the  Nation,  and  will  provide  the  tar- 
geted adult  population  with  sufficient 
basic  education  to  enable  them  to  ben- 
efit from  job  training  and  retraining 
programs  and  to  obtain  and  retain  pro- 
ductive employment. 

I  especiailly  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  on  your  ef- 
forts to  continue  and  expand  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  through  the 
chapter  1  program.  As  the  largest  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  chapter  1 
has  received  bipartisan  support  from 
Congress  and  praise  and  support  from 
virtually  all  segments  of  the  education 
enterprise— parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators—as well  as  persons  from  the 
business  community  because  the  pro- 
gram has  effectively  contributed  to 
students'  achievement.  We  know  this 
program  works. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  in- 
corporates much  of  the  Secondary 
School  Basic  SkiUs  Act,  H.R.  1227. 
which  I  authored,  along  with  my  col- 
league, Jim  Plorio,  to  provide  assist- 


ance to  our  secondary  schools  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  low-achieving  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  high  school 
students. 

We  need  this  bill  now  more  than 
ever.  Our  Nation's  preeminence  In 
International  trade  is  facing  unprece- 
dented challenges  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. Our  friends  around  the  globe 
are  seriously  challenging  us  both  in 
the  marketplace  of  goods  and  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

There  is  no  single  cause  nor  Is  there 
a  single  solution  to  our  cvirrent  predic- 
ament. However,  improvement  in  the 
basic  skills  of  our  secondary  school 
students  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  solution. 

There  Is  compelling  evidence  from 
numerous  sources  of  a  disturbing  de- 
cline in  recent  years  of  high  school 
students'  math  and  reading  skills.  This 
decline  is  particularly  pronounced 
among  those  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Clearly,  something  must 
be  done,  and,  I  believe,  there  should  be 
a  Federal  role  in  finding  the  solution. 
In  1965  Americans  identified  a  crisis 
in  our  schools,  and  Congress  enacted 
titie  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  to  address  it.  Edu- 
cators responded  to  the  call  to  im- 
prove the  basic  skills  of  our  elementa- 
ry school  children  who  are  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged. 
Our  elementary  school  teachers  suc- 
ceeded in  dramatically  improving  the 
skills  of  these  children. 

Just  as  we  are  succeeding  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  I  believe  we  also  can 
succeed  in  the  secondary  grades  if  we 
direct  sufficient  resources  to  provide 
the  compensatory  programs  so  badly 
needed.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  reports  that  according  to  data 
from  the  Department  of  Education, 
only  1  percent  of  chapter  1  partici- 
pants are  In  grade  12;  2  percent  in 
grade  11,  and  3  percent  in  grade  10. 
CRS  also  reports  that,  although  there 
has  been  extensive  effective  schools 
research  concerning  elementary 
schools,  very  little  has  been  done  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides additional  resources  to  enable 
our  secondary  schools  to  sustain  the 
successes  made  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Though  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  I  believe  this  legislation  represents 
a  significant  step  forward,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  incorporates  significant 
provisions  of  H.R.  1227. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  excellent 
leadership  provided  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  omnibus  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting 
this  bill.  H.R.  5  represents  an  invest- 
ment In  our  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source—oiu:  children.  There  is  simply 
no  more  Important  Investment  we  will 
make. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawkll). 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
QooDUNG,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  fine  effort  in  putting  together 
H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act. 

The  School  Improvement  Act  reaf- 
firms a  strong  Federal  commitment 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  bill  makes  several  improve- 
ments in  major  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  particu- 
larly In  chapter  1  compensatory  educa- 
tion, math  and  science  education,  and 
bilingual  education.  Although  I  have 
some  very  serious  concerns  about  the 
increased  authorization  levels  pro- 
posed for  these  education  programs  in 
1988,  I  believe  the  improvements 
cannot  be  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  highlight  the  bill's  major 
Improvements  In  these  programs. 

Chapter  1  Is  the  centerpiece  of  Fed- 
eral elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  improving  the  basic  skill  needs 
of  educationaUy  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. H.R.  5  makes  needed  improve- 
ments in  this  program  to  help  these 
children  attain  grade-level  proficiency. 

One  major  improvement  Is  a  new 
provision  which  allows  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  establish  irmovative  projects 
for  enhancing  chapter  1  services.  A 
school  district  will  not  be  able  to  use 
up  to  5  percent  of  its  chapter  1  alloca- 
tion for  various  Irmovative  activities. 
These  activities  Include  offering  Incen- 
tive payments  to  schools  with  success- 
ful chapter  1  programs,  training  regu- 
lar classroom  teachers  to  work  with 
chapter  1  children,  and  fostering 
active  community  and  private-sector 
involvement  in  chapter  1. 

Schools  will  now  be  accountable  for 
their  chapter  1  programs  and  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  student 
achievement.  Schools  that  have  declin- 
ing chapter  1  achievement  must  turn 
to  the  local  education  agency  [LEA] 
for  technical  assistance.  If  there  is  not 
improvement  in  chapter  1  achieve- 
ment rates,  the  State  educational 
agency  [SEA]  must  intervene  and  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  to  reverse 
the  declining  achievement  trend.  This 
provision  ensures  that  schools  will  be 
accoimtable  for  addressing  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  chapter  1  students. 

Parental  involvement  is  also  critical 
to  successful  sM^ademic  achievement. 
H.R.  5  recognizes  the  strategic  role 
parents  have  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  School  districts  must  Imple- 
ment programs  to  Involve  parents  in 
chapter  1.  Allowable  parental  involve- 
ment activities  include  training  par- 
ents to  work  with  their  children  at 
home,  encouraging  school  personnel  to 


work  and  consult  with  parents,  and  es- 
tablishing parent  advisory  councils. 

Parental  involvement  In  chapter  1  is 
also  achieved  through  a  new  Even 
Start  Program.  The  piu-pose  of  this 
program  is  improve  the  education  of 
at-risk  children  by  integrating  early 
childhood  education  and  adult  educa- 
tion for  parents  into  a  unified,  family- 
centered  program.  The  Even  Start 
Program  recognizes  that  childhood  ad- 
vancements in  education  are  linked  to 
the  presence  of  literate  parents  at 
home. 

Targeting  of  chapter  1  fimds  was 
also  an  issue  of  serious  debate  In  com- 
mittee. The  committee  rightfully  rec- 
ognizes that  a  correlation  exists  be- 
tween low  academic  achievement  and 
areas  with  high  levels  of  poverty.  The 
first  $400  million  of  new  chapter  1  ap- 
propriations will  be  targeted  to  school 
districts  with  high  concentrations  of 
poverty. 

The  committee  is  commended  for  es- 
sentially retaining  the  chapter  2  block 
grant  in  its  present  form.  By  continu- 
ing the  current  State  formula  alloca- 
tion, whereby  80  percent  of  the  funds 
is  distributed  to  the  LEA's  and  20  per- 
cent to  the  SEA,  State  and  local  au- 
thorities will  maintain  the  flexibility 
and  discretion  to  Implement  programs 
that  respond  to  new  challenges  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  committee  wisely  did  not  consid- 
er turning  back  the  clock  to  restore 
categorical  set  asides  for  the  use  of 
chapter  2  funds.  Instead,  the  commit- 
tee maintains  the  program's  flexibility 
by  allowing  the  use  of  funds  for  at-risk 
and  high-cost  children,  effective 
schools  projects,  instructional  and 
educational  materials,  personnel  en- 
hancement, and  special  projects,  in- 
cluding gifted  and  talented  education. 

The  School  Improvement  Act  pro- 
vides a  teacher  training  program  In 
math  and  science  education— Title  II 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act— which  should  produce  success- 
ful results.  The  current  program,  es- 
tablished In  1984,  has  been  ineffective 
because  of  hampering  set-aside  and  re- 
porting requirements.  The  bill  stream- 
lines many  of  these  reporting  require- 
ments and  attempts  to  channel  most 
of  the  appropriations  to  the  local 
level.  H.R.  5  now  gives  us  a  program 
which  should  produce  good  things  In 
math  and  science  education. 

One  of  the  problems,  however,  of 
driving  fimds  to  the  local  level  is  that 
too  many  school  districts  receive  small 
grants.  This  is  particularly  true  of  this 
program,  which  has  never  received  an 
appropriations  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion. The  committee  responded  to  this 
concern  by  accepting  an  amendment 
which  requires  school  districts  that  re- 
ceive grants  of  less  than  $3,000  to  form 
a  consortliun  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts or  higher  education  institutions. 
An  exemption  from  this  requirement 


is  provided  for  schools  in  rural  and 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

Although  the  consortium  require- 
ment is  an  improvement,  a  better  ap- 
proach I  pursued  in  committee  is  to 
award  teacher  training  funds  to  school 
districts  on  a  competitive  grants  basis 
if  the  title  II  appropriations  is  less 
than  $150  million.  The  rationale  for  a 
competitive  grants  program  Is  sound. 
A  $150  million  appropriations  allocat- 
ed to  LEIA's  on  a  formula  basis  results 
in  grants  of  less  than  $1,000  to  33  per- 
cent of  the  country's  school  districts 
and  grants  of  less  than  $5,000  to  71 
percent  of  the  country's  school  dis- 
tricts. A  competitive  grants  competi- 
tion ensures  that  all  of  the  tlUe  n 
funds  are  used  efficiently  and  for  ef- 
fective teacher  training  purposes. 

The  committee  also  accepted  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  allocation 
for  the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund 
for  national  programs  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent. Because  title  II  is  a  relatively 
new  program,  direction  at  the  Federal 
level  to  determine  what  works  in  math 
and  science  teacher  training  is  critical. 
With  funds  for  national  programs,  the 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  inform 
State  and  local  school  authorities  of 
exemplary  teacher  training  programs 
conducted  at  the  national  level. 

The  changes  made  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation are  also  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  recognizing  that  native- 
language  instruction  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive method  of  instruction  for  teach- 
ing limited-English  proficient  [LEP] 
children.  H.R.  5  allows  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  new  appropriations  in  bilingual 
education  to  be  used  for  special  alter- 
native instruction  programs,  usually 
English  as  a  second  language  CESL] 
and  English  immersion. 

Although  this  change  moves  in  the 
right  direction,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  A  better  approach  is  found  in 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  which  would  lift  the  4- 
percent  cap  under  part  A  programs  for 
special  alternative  Instruction.  This 
cap  effectively  earmarks  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  part  A  funds  for 
transitional  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams in  native-language  instruction, 
although  the  research  does  not  dem- 
onstrate that  transUltional  Instruction 
Is  more  effective  than  alternative  In- 
struction in  teaching  LEP  children. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however, 
that  many  school  districts  want  to  pro- 
vide special  alternative  instruction  to 
LEP  children  because  they  believe  this 
approach  best  suits  their  bilingiial 
needs.  In  1985,  the  first  year  special  al- 
ternative instruction  fimds  were  avail- 
able, one-fourth  of  the  applications 
for  Federal  funding  were  for  special 
alternative  instruction  programs;  25 
percent  of  the  applications  were  for  4 
percent  of  part  A  funds. 

In  hearings  before  the  EHementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Subcommlt- 
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tee  this  yew.  the  director  of  Prince 
Oeorgea  County  Public  Schools  BBOL 
pcQcrmm.  UlUan  Falk.  testified  in  sup- 
port of  giving  load  school  districts  tlie 
flf»xft>n«ty  to  determine  which  method 
of  Inrtmctlon  best  suits  the  need  of 
LCP  children,  lis.  Fslk  convincingly 
showed  thmt  Prince  Georges  County, 
which  must  educate  LEP  children 
from  120  different  language  back- 
grounds, cannot  use  transitional  bilin- 
gual isntructkm  in  its  programs.  Ac- 
ceding to  Ms.  Fslk.  the  county's 
S80L  approach  "provides  the  very  di- 
verse students  we  are  serving  with  the 
most  efficient,  most  rM>id  way  of  pre- 
paring them  to  understand,  speak, 
read,  and  write  English." 

Congress  should  recognize  what  is 
desired  at  the  local  school  level  and 
eliminate  the  set-asides  in  part  A. 
Local  school  districts  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  the  needs  of  its 
U3>  children.  Although  the  changes 
in  HJl.  5  are  positive.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  our  committee  had 
eliminated  any  prescription  on  the 
type  of  Instruction  for  this  program. 

The  School  Improvement  Act  is  the 
first  major  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  to  come  along  since 
1981.  The  next  one  will  not  come  untO 
thin  reauthorization  expires  in  1993. 
The  improvonents  made  in  current 
programs  by  HJl.  6  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  my  collesgues. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Hawaii    [Mr. 


Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

BIr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  5.  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Chsirmsn,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
School  Improvement  Act.  H.R.  5,  to  improve 
snd  anhsnce  the  quatty  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica's elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Let  me  first  of  sM  commend  Chairman  Haw- 
kins for  his  perseverance  and  commitment  to 
the  development  of  an  initiative  that  not  only 
ensures  accesa  to  quality  education  for  disad- 
vantaged students  and  other  students  with 
special  needs,  but  also  maintains  excellence 
in  education  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Ukewiso.  I  would  Kke  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  praise  and  thank  Representatives  Wil- 
UAM  Ford,  James  Jeffords.  Dale  Kiu>ee, 
William  Gooounq,  Pat  Whjjams,  Bill  Rich- 
AROSON,  sr¥l  their  staffs,  for  their  unrelenting 
commitment  to  this  measure,  and  their  forth- 
ligM  response  to  my  cals  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  today 
to  ilae  In  support  of  H.R.  5,  liecause  I  think  it 
is  an  important  b«.  In  partk»lar,  title  VIII,  part 
E  of  the  iNi  addreaaes  a  problem  that  has 
kmg  gnawed  at  our  country:  The  severe  edu- 
cational status  of  our  native  Hawaians. 

Part  E  of  tWe  VIU  is  the  culmination  of  more 
than  10  years  of  ettart  to  provide  servnes  to 
naive  I  lawaians  so  that  ttwy  may  experience 
the  scholastic  achievenwnts  tt>ey  so  rightly 
deserve.  That  persons  of  native  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry have  suffered  dtaproportkxwtely  from 


educattonal  inequality  for  some  time  has  been 
dearty  documented.  Six  years  ago.  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  Commisskxi  to 
Study  and  Mentlfy  the  Educational  Needs  of 
Native  Hawaiians.  The  native  Hawaiian  educa- 
tional assessment  project  wtvch  resulted  was 
generously  completed  by  the  Kamehanteha 
Schools/Bishop  Estate  at  no  publk:  expense, 
snd  t>y  1964  had  been  submitted  to  both  the 
Oepertment  of  Educatkxi  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  study  revealed  some  very  devastating 
indHigs: 

Overall,  native  Hawaiians  score  betow  parity 
with  national  norms  on  standardized  acfiieve- 
ment  tests.  Furthermore,  while  native  Hawai- 
ian students  in  genersi  continue  to  score 
betow  parity  with  national  groups,  the  disparity 
with  kx^  groups  is  even  greater; 

Native  Hawaiians  are  disproporttonately  rep- 
resented in  many  negative  social  and  physical 
statistk»,  indicative  of  special  educattonal 
needs.  Lower  educattonal  achievement  among 
native  Hawaiians  has  been  found  to  relate  to 
tower  social-economk:  outcomes.  Indeed,  edu- 
cational needs  of  native  Hawaiians  are  Inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  other  social  and  physi- 
cal needs.  Many  of  these  have  either  direct 
educational  spirwff  effects  or  are  themselves 
condittons  whk:h  could  be  alleviated  through 
educattonal  means;  and. 

Native  Hawaiian  students  have  educattonal 
needs  wtwch  are  related  to  their  uraque  cultur- 
al situatton. 

In  addKton,  recent  studies  indwato  that 
native  Hawaiian  students  continue  to  score 
well  betow  national  norms  in  achievement 
tests  of  bask:  skills.  An  estimated  37  percent 
of  Hawaiian  elementary  students  register  in 
tf)e  lowest  scoring  groups,  compared  with  a 
meager  12  percent  in  the  upperrnost  groups— 
versus  23  percent  nationally  in  each  class. 

The  list  of  dire  statistics  goes  on  and  on, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

H.R.  5  exhibits  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
native  Hawaiian  students  heretofore  unseen 
on  the  ftoor  of  this  body.  The  bill,  rightfully, 
recognizes  the  power  arto  tne  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  legislate  for  native  Ha- 
waiians wtx>  are  in  critical  need  of  educational 
success. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  provkling  servtees  to 
a  distinct  group  of  native  Hawaiians  arises 
wf)en  comparisons  are  made  t)etween  native 
Hawaiians  and  American  Indians.  While  the 
political/historical  relationship  between  native 
Hawaiians  and  the  United  States  Is  not  kienti- 
cal  to  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Indian  tribes,  in  some  ways  they  are  parallel. 
The  similarities  are  many:  both  groups  lost 
most  of  their  homelands  and  their  sovereignty 
over  such  lands  to  conquerors  of  European 
extraction.  In  turn,  both  Indians  and  Hawaiians 
became  minorities  in  ttieir  own  countries  and 
tt>eir  numbers  were  decimated  by  white  man's 
diseases.  SignifKantly,  both  groups  are  at  the 
bottom  of  virtually  all  the  ctwrts  of  soctoeco- 
nomk:  Indk^ators — health,  education,  income, 
job  status,  arto  so  forth. 

White  the  similarities  are  many,  including 
tfw  fact  that  the  United  States  made  and 
broke  treaties  with  governments  of  Indian 
tribes  as  well  as  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  the 
differences  are  important  too:  those  American 
Indian  trit)es  whKh  survived  as  units  have 


kept  intact  trtoal  governments  whk:h  are  still 
recognized  as  sovereign  by  t>oth  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  Hawaiians  were  self- 
goveming  until  1893,  wt>en  the  government  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  was  overthrown  in  an  in- 
siinection  engineered  by  a  group  of  western 
busirwssmen  wtw  sought  ttw  annexatton  of 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Minister 
to  Hawaii  ordered  the  landing  of  U.S.  marines 
and  saikxs  and  recognized  the  new  provistorv 
al  government  even  before  the  Queen's  de- 
fenses had  surrendered.  It  was  4  years  before 
ttie  U.S.  Government  accepted  annexation 
and  in  1898,  Hawaii  became  a  U.S.  territory. 

The  economto  cortoitions  of  the  native  Ha- 
waiians detertorated  and,  in  1920,  ttte  U.S. 
Congress  legislated  directly  for  their  benefit  by 
enactment  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
ston  Act.  The  act  established  a  200,000-acre 
land  base  for  native  Hawaiians  for  homes, 
randies,  and  farms.  The  lands  are  currentiy 
administered  by  a  Commisston  composed  en- 
tirely of  persons  of  Hawaiian  ancestry.  When 
the  act  was  before  the  Congress,  one  of  the 
issues  consklered  was  wf>ettier  Congress  has 
the  power  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  native 
Hawaiians.  At  that  time,  the  solKitor  of  ttie 
Department  of  the  Interior  provtoed  an  opinton 
uphotoing  Congress'  power  to  enact  legisla- 
tion for  native  Hawaiians  under  its  power  to 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  in  general. 
A  similar  conclusion  was  readied  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  tenitory  of  Hawaii. 

When  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  1959,  the 
responsibility  to  administer  tfie  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  Commisston  was  transferred  to 
tfie  State  of  Hawaii  but  Congress  retained  ttie 
sole  autfiority  to  amend  the  essential  terms  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  for  enfordng  the  act  This, 
in  fact  has  indeed  been  tested,  and  uphekj, 
t)y  tfie  passage  of  a  measure  wfitoh  I  au- 
thored, House  Joint  Resolution  1 7  (Publk:  Law 
99-557)  during  the  99th  Congress.  Publk:  Law 
99-557  renders  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
ston Ad,  1 920.  There  is,  therefore,  a  continu- 
ing trust  obligation  on  the  part  of  ttie  United 
States  that  is  vested  in  Congress  to  make 
sure  the  Hawaiian  lands  are  property  man- 
aged for  native  Hawaiian  people. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  Ha- 
waiians has  been  exercised  tiirough  several 
different  laws  passed  by  Congress:  native  Ha- 
waiians are  eligible  for  programs  operated  by 
the  administration  for  native  Americans,  for 
job  ti'aining  programs  at  ttie  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  for  vocattonal  education,  adutt  edu- 
cation, and  library  servk^s  programs  through 
ttie  Department  of  Education. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  Government  was  created 
without  ttie  consent  of  the  Indian  tiibes,  so 
was  Hawaii  made  a  U.S.  territory  without  con- 
sent of  its  native  population.  Just  as  treaties 
and  executive  orders  reserved  to  Indian  tribes 
certain  aboriginal  lands  for  ttieir  exclusive  use 
and  benefit,  so  tfie  Hawaiians  Home  Commis- 
ston Ad  ceded  original  Hawaiian  lands  bdck 
to  native  Hawaiian  people  for  ttieir  exdusive 
use  and  benefit. 

In  conskleration  and  recognition  of  the  trust 
relationsfiip  between  tfie  Federal  Government 
and  native  Hawaiians,  H.R.  5  auttxxizes  tfie 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
make  dired  grants  for  the  implementation  of 


native  Hawaiian  model  curricukim  proiects  in 
publk:  schools.  In  addttton,  it  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure  implementation  in  a  minimum 
of  20  publk:  schools  by  the  1992-93  schod 


Tfie  measure  furttier  directs  the  Secretary 
to  make  dired  grants  to  native  Hawaiian  orga- 
nizations to  devetop  arto  operate  11  family- 
based  education  centers  through  the  Stete. 
Centers  shall  include  parent-infant  programs, 
preschod  programs,  and  a  long-term  fdtowup 
arxj  assessment  program. 

The  Secretary,  under  the  bill,  is  also  dired- 
ed  to  make  grants  to  ttie  Kamehameha 
Sdiools/Bishop  Estate  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  provide  higher  education  feltowsfiip 
assistance,  and  postbachetor  degree  feltow- 
ship  assistence  to  native  Hawaiian  students. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  projects  that  ad- 
dress the  special  education  and  gifted  and  tal- 
ented needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 

With  rasped  to  the  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
vistons,  I  wouW  like  to  simply  mention  that 
white  the  bill  does  nd  address  the  possibility 
of  a  centrally-tocated  Gifted  and  Talented  Pro- 
gram, I  recognize  the  value  of  launching  such 
an  endeavor.  Indeed,  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  a  similar  native  Hawaiian  education- 
al measure  to  tfiat  contained  within  H.R.  5,  S. 
360. 

S.  360  directs  that  the  gifted  and  talented 
demonst-ation  projed  authorized  under  the  bill 
be  tocated  at  the  Hilo  campus  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hawaii,  htative  Hawaiians  make  up  the 
largest  ethnk:  group  of  high  schod  students 
on  ttie  big  island  and,  with  the  current  51  per- 
cent Hawaiian  birth  rate,  this  population  group 
will  dominate  the  island's  schods  in  a  few 
years. 

A  gifted  and  Talented  F>rogram  is  in  place  at 
Waiakea  High  School  in  Hilo  with  an  experi- 
enced staff.  This  will  constitute  a  valuable  re- 
source for  the  demonstration  projed  at  the 
university.  Additionally,  Hito  High  Schod  is 
now  a  magnet  schod  for  the  performing  arts, 
attracting  students  gifted  in  ttiose  fiekjs. 

Cleariy,  these  fadors  favor  location  of  the 
gifted  and  telented  projed  at  ttie  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Hite.  and  I  will  support  any  initiative 
that  achieves  such  action.  Likewise,  I  woukj 
urge  ttie  committee's  favorable  conskteration 
of  such  an  initiative. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
extend  tfie  ttianks  and  support  of  our  native 
Hawaiians  to  the  committee  for  Its  gradous 
conskleration  of  ttiese  provisions.  This  legisla- 
tion provkjes  a  promising  option  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  native  Hawaiians.  It  is  compre- 
hensive, innovative,  prudent  and  most  knpor- 
tantty,  responsive. 

I  urge  my  cdteagues  support  for  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OwknsI. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5. 
and  1  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  long  and 
tedious  work  which  produced  a  bill 
which  returns  to  the  original  spirit  of 
this  Great  Society  piece  of  legislation. 


The  spirit  of  the  original  enactment 
will  be  found  in  this  bilL  It  is  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  landmark  legislation. 
It  covers  many  different  areas,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  Just  two  of 
those  areas. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that 
this  biU  did  return  in  some  measure  to 
the  requirement  in  chapter  2  tliat  li- 
braries and  librarians  be  involved  in 
the  planning  processes,  and  that  more 
of  a  priority  be  assigned  to  boolu  and 
library  resources.  We  pay  a  great  deal 
of  lip-service  to  the  idea  of  libraries 
and  boolis  and  information  being  at 
the  center  of  the  activities  of  our  soci- 
ety, but  when  it  comes  to  resources, 
the  allocation  of  resources,  we  fall 
down.  There  is  a  blind  spot  that  nms 
through  the  entire  society,  and  that 
blind  spot  is  most  devastating  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  other  aspect  that  I  think  is  very 
important  is  the  recognition  in  a  small 
way,  a  greater  recognition,  of  the 
original  intent  of  the  Great  Society 
legislation  which  emphasized  partici- 
pation by  parents  and  participation  by 
the  communities  in  the  development 
of  programs  related  to  chapter  1.  We 
do  have  some  language,  not  as  strong 
as  I  would  like  it  to  t>e,  which  recog- 
nizes in  greater  measure  the  role  of 
parents  in  the  process.  Again,  we  pay 
great  lipservlce.  a  great  deal  of  lip 
service,  to  the  concept  of  parents  as 
partners  in  the  educational  process, 
but  professional  educators  repeatedly 
refuse  to  allocate  resources  to  allow 
parents  to  really  participate  by  offer- 
ing them  the  kind  of  training  that 
they  need  and  the  kind  of  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  that  they  need. 
In  some  small  measure  we  have  begim 
to  get  back  to  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  legislation  which  called  for 
greater  parent  participation. 

I  wish  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  say  to  the  parents  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  program  across  the 
country  that  we  now  have  a  require- 
ment in  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  budget  must  be  set  aside  for 
parent-participation  activities,  but 
that  Is  not  there.  There  is  enough  lan- 
guage there,  I  hope,  for  parents  to 
begin  to  make  demands  on  their  local 
administrators  for  greater  participa- 
tion and  more  resources  to  participate. 
In  all.  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  I  support  it  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GiLMAif]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  5,  the  School 
Improvement  Act  of  1987.  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  [Mr.  GooDLnro].  for  their  wort 
on  this  fine  legislation  and  for  their 


leadership  in  making  education  onoe 
again  a  high  priority  of  this  Congreas. 
HJl.  5  revises  and  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1993.  14  malor  elonentary 
and  secondary  education  programs. 
The  measure  focuses  largely  on  two 
programs— chapter  1  and  chapter  3— 
but  also  confronts  such  important 
issues  as  adult  education,  bilingual 
education,  impact  aid.  and  drug  educa^ 
tion.  H.R.  5  retains  the  current  chap- 
ter 1  formula-grant  distribution 
method  and  authorizes  $2.6  billion  for 
the  remaining  13  programs.  This  bill  is 
obviously  the  most  far-reaching  educa- 
tion bill  of  the  decade. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  acoeas 
for  special  needs  students  is  under- 
scored through  the  continuation  of 
the  chapter  1  program  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  reauthorization.  In  the 
bill,  the  central  purpose  of  chapter  1— 
educating  low-achieving  students  in 
poor  areas— remains  the  same  and  is 
ultimately  strengthened  through  pro- 
visions to  target  more  funds  on  the 
neediest  areas  and  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  the  preschool  and  secondary 
levels.  Chapter  1  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts support  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  designed  to  increase  the 
academic  performance  of  children 
whose  skills  fall  below  expectation. 
Studies  consistently  have  shown 
modest  improvements  in  the  reading 
and  math  skills  of  chapter  1  partici- 
pants for  every  grade  level.  In  addition 
to  being  a  successful,  effective  pro- 
gram, chapter  1  is  also  cost  effective. 
The  cost  per  pupU  is  less  that  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  grade  repetition  for 
the  same  child. 

H.R.  5  also  expands  access  to  special 
needs  groups  in  other  ways.  The  bill 
focuses  additional  dollars  on  the  most 
disadvantaged.  Illiterate  adults  and 
students  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. The  bill  also  reauthorizes 
other  equity-related  programs;  the 
Women's  Eklucational  Equity  Act  and 
the  magnet  schools  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  encourage  voluntary  school 
desegregation. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  I  am  par- 
tlctilarly  interested  in  title  5  of  this 
measure,  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  of  1986.  which  would 
authorize  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  through 
1993  for  Federal  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  developing 
their  drug  education  and  prevention 
programs. 

Title  S.  which  is  nearly  identical  to 
title  4  (B)  of  the  Omnibus  Drug  Act 
that  became  Public  law  99-750  last 
year,  primarily  removes  the  $250  mil- 
lion authorization  cap  for  drug  educa- 
tion programs  enacted  under  Public 
Law  99-570. 
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Funds  from  this  authorisation  would 
also  be  available  to  the  Oovemors  of 
each  State  in  the  form  of  discretion- 
ary (rants  directed  toward  high-risk 
youth  as  well  as  grants  to  local  govem- 
modts.  nonprofit  groups— including 
parent  groups,  community  action 
agowies.  and  community-based  orga- 
nlntions— for  local,  broadly  based  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  programs. 
Funds  would  also  be  avaUable  for 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  drug  abuse  training,  demon- 
stration and  prevention  programs  and 
activities. 

Under  HJl.  5.  the  Omnibus  Drug 
Act  of  1986  would  be  expanded  by 
adding  a  youth  suicide  prevention  pro- 
gram to  otbia  programs  where  the 
States  pass  funds  to  local  governments 
and  other  nonprofit  entities  for  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs. 

Regrettably,  the  administration's 
prc^osed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988 
would  drastically  reduce  drug  educa- 
tion programs  from  $250  million  that 
the  Congress  authorised  in  Public  Law 
99-570,  to  $100  million,  on  the  ground 
that,  according  to  the  administration, 
these  programs  represent  one-time 
startup  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  preventing  and  con- 
trolling drug  abuse  will  not  be 
achieved  today  or  tomorrow  and  it 
does  not  represent  a  onetime  commit- 
ment. Rather  it  is  a  constant,  never- 
ending  battle  in  which  we  must  help 
raise  the  consciousness  of  our  citizens 
as  to  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  The 
measure  before  us  today  represents 
congressional  commitment  to  help 
achieve  that  objective:  To  assist  our 
State  and  local  communities  in  pro- 
tecting our  citizenry  by  developing 
drug  prevention  programs.  At  a  time 
when  marijuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  are  sweep- 
ing across  our  shores  by  the  plane  load 
and  by  the  boat  load,  we  must  provide 
our  communities,  and  our  front  line 
drug  agencies— those  who  actually 
reach  our  youth— with  the  resources 
to  combat  this  deadly  menace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H Jl.  5  is  a  bill  for  the 
times.  It  confronts  head-on  most  of 
the  critical  issues  in  education  today. 
It  enjoys  bipartisan  support  and  has 
received  support  from  all  segments  of 
the  education  community,  including; 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
the  National  PTA.  and  the  U.S.  Catho- 
lic Conference.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting  this 
omnibus  education  bilL 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Pducihs]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time,  as  many 
others  have  before  me,  to  congratulate 
the  chairman,  congratulate  the  staff, 
and  congratulate  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  people  who  have  been 


working  together  to  try  to  make  this 
piece  of  legislation  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  to  speak  of  my  support 
for  H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvements 
Act  of  1987.  The  many  hours  of  nego- 
tiations and  compromise  have  led  us  to 
the  floor  today  with  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that,  I  hope,  will  be  supported  by 
all  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

In  particular  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Chairman  Haw- 
KiHS,  for  his  fine  job  of  leadership 
throughout  this  process.  His  willing- 
ness to  work  with  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  important  issues,  such 
as  the  concentration  grants,  insured 
that  this  bill  would  address  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  sectors  of  our  com- 
munities. 

HJl.  5  is  a  compilation  of  many  pro- 
grams, ranging  from  the  popular  and 
well  known  chapter  I  programs  to  the 
less  publicized  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  the  adult  liter- 
acy initiatives.  Because  of  this  broad 
spectnun  of  programs  we  will  be 
touching  the  lives  of  many  Americans 
in  the  coming  years  and  this  legisla- 
tion provides  the  structure  to  do  it  in  a 
very  positive  and  meaningful  way. 

Prom  my  perspective  the  countinua- 
tion  of  the  chapter  I  program  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  bill.  This  program 
targets  extra  educational  assistance  to 
the  low-achieving  students  in  the  poor 
areas  of  our  coimtry.  A  criticism  of  the 
program  in  the  past  was  that  some  of 
the  children  receiving  the  benefits  of 
chapter  I  were  not  poor  enough.  Well, 
we  address  these  concerns  in  this  legis- 
lation by  requiring  the  use  of  the  most 
recent  census  data  in  the  determina- 
tion of  need  and  the  targeting  of  funds 
to  the  poorest  of  the  rural  and  urban 
children  with  the  creation  of  the  con- 
centration grants.  These  grants  would 
use  the  next  $400  million  of  new 
money  that  flows  into  the  program  to 
target  the  funds  on  those  that  are  the 
neediest. 

I  feel  that  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  5 
we  will  be  renewing  our  commitment 
to  the  children  of  today.  With  this 
commitment  these  are  the  children 
that  will  be  carrying  on  our  dreams  of 
exploring  the  universe,  discovering 
cures  for  today's  diseases,  and  leading 
this  coimtry  back  to  the  world  leader- 
ship position  in  technology  and  educa- 
tion. Without  this  commitment  then 
we  will  be  admitting  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  our  Nation's  rapidly  ap- 
proaching status  as  a  second-tier  coun- 
try that  follows  rather  than  leads  in 
today's  world  environment. 

Overall  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  report  an  excellent  bill  and  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
send  a  strong  signal  to  both  the 
Senate  and  the  President,  saying  that 
we  want  to  see  the  educational  com- 


mitment to  our  children  passed  and 
supported. 

D  1730 

Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  an  outstanding  new 
member  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grahst]. 

Mr.  ORANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  5.  As  a  member  of 
the  authorizing  committee,  I  can 
ass\u%  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  legislation  is  vitally  important  to 
every  community  in  the  country. 

Education  is  primarily  a  fimction 
and  responsibility  of  the  States.  This 
bill  gives  the  States  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  and  discretion  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  it  authorizes.  We  are 
continuing  the  philosophy  reflected  in 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981,  which  im- 
proved the  ability  of  the  individual 
States  to  implement  the  programs 
they  believe  would  best  serve  their  stu- 
dents. I  applaud  that  effort.  And  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  which  has  continued  the 
committee's  commitment  to  excellence 
in  education. 

Reauthorization  of  the  chapter  2 
program,  at  a  level  above  the  fiscal 
year  1987  level,  provides  for  flexibility. 
The  chapter  2  program  has  broad  sup- 
port across  the  country— parents, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators 
have  all  indicated  that  chapter  2  funds 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
basic  skills  development,  educational 
improvement,  and  support  services. 
Many  districts  use  these  fimds  to  pur- 
chase equipment  and  supplies  or  for 
improving  library  resources.  Without 
these  dollars,  many  districts  would  be 
uiuUale  to  strengthen  Instructional  pro- 
grams and  supplement  the  instructional 
skills  of  their  teachers. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
Federal  research  on  nutil  districts  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  5.  Many  Members 
know  full  well  the  difficulties  being 
faced  by  some  of  our  rural  districts. 
Declining  enrollments  and  consolida- 
tions are  increasingly  posing  severe 
problems  in  districts  across  the  coim- 
try. This  legislation  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  study  ways  of  improving  the 
delivery  of  services  to  these  districts  so 
that  the  dollars  we  allocate  are  spent 
most  efficiently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  commit 
this  body  to  improving  the  future  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McClosketI. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5,  the  School  tmproventent 
Act  of  1987.  I  want  to  commend  Chaimian 
Hawkins  and  Representatives  Jeffords  and 
GooouNQ,  the  ranking  minority  members  of 


the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  for  their 
efforts  in  creating  a  bipartisan,  comprehensive 
reauthorization  of  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs. 

This  measure  represents  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  our  greatest  re- 
source, our  cfiildren,  and  to  public  education 
as  we  head  toward  the  21st  century. 

Education  is  a  national  priority  arxl  should 
be  treated  as  such  in  the  Federal  budget  H.R. 
5  is  a  sound  and  cost-effective  means  to 
invest  in  our  Nation's  future,  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
democratic  society  to  all  our  citizens. 

During  debate  on  the  trade  bill,  we  talked 
about  competitiveness  and  our  need  to  level 
the  playing  field  In  the  international  trade  field. 
We  cannot  compete  effectively  if  we  ignore  a 
growing  population  of  urxiereducated  ar>d  un- 
prepared citizens. 

H.R.  5  strengthens  public  education  whk;h 
is  the  foundation  that  must  be  buitt  upon  to 
ensure  tfiat  we  maintain  our  competitive  edge. 
AnrK>ng  ottier  items,  this  bill  reinforces  matfie- 
matics  and  science  education  by  authorizing 
$400  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  for  tfie  critical  skills  improvenoent 
program.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port tfiis  measure. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  anything  I  say  on 
this  occasion,  but  in  the  2  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me  for  this  great  debate  on 
H.R.  5  I  did  want  to  rise  not  only  in 
strong  support  of  the  legislation,  but 
to  pay  tribute  to  you,  our  very  distin- 
guished chairman,  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  the  staff  for  the  really 
marvelous  work  they  all  did  in  produc- 
ing the  profoundly  significant  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  now  liefore  us. 

There  are  so  many  important  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  5,  that  time  precludes  me 
from  mentioning  them  all.  The  bill 
strengthens  such  vital  programs  as 
chapter  2,  Adult  Education.  Immi- 
grant Education,  Math  and  Science 
Education,  Magnet  Schools,  and 
others.  H.R.  5  also  includes  a  new 
Gifted  and  Talented  Program  champi- 
oned by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mario  Biaggi.  The  largest 
provision  in  H.R.  5  is  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  chapter  1— compensatory  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  school  chil- 
dren. This  program,  bom  during  the 
Great  Society  initiatives  of  1965,  pro- 
vides economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  with  the  reme- 
dial help  they  so  desperately  need  to 
keep  pace  with  their  peers. 

The  strength  of  the  chapter  1  bill  is 
reflected  in  its  bipartisan  support.  The 
primary  authors  of  the  legislation. 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congressman 
GooDLiHG,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  tremendous  efforts.  The  bill 
strengthens   the  chapter   1   program 


with  the  inclusion  of  several  new  pro- 
visions. The  even  start  and  dropout 
prevention  initiatives  will  expand  re- 
medial education  to  eligible  children 
in  younger  and  older  age  groups.  The 
concentration  grant  provision  will 
target  resources  to  the  poorest— and 
the  neediest— school  districts.  And  the 
new  section  dealing  with  private 
schools  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  in  helping  school  districts 
cope  with  the  crippling  blow  dealt  to 
private  school  children  by  the  mis- 
guided Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Aguilar  against  Felton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  crucial 
aspect  of  the  debate  over  chapter  1— 
the  issue  of  funding.  In  chapter  1.  we 
are  clearly  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  successful  of  all 
Government  programs.  During  our 
hearings,  the  committee  received  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  testimony  from 
rural  and  urban  school  districts,  from 
teachers,  parents,  and  administrators, 
from  corporate  leaders  and  children's 
defense  organizations,  from  public  as 
well  as  private  schools.  Each  witness 
lauded  the  fruits  of  chapter  1  while  at 
the  same  time  decrying  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  sorely  underfunded. 

The  question  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed, Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  popular 
and  clearly  effective  program  is  serv- 
ing only  50  percent  of  the  eligible  stu- 
dents? So  as  we  reauthorize  chapter  1. 
we  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
ensure  that  as  much  money  as  possible 
is  made  available  for  chapter  1— and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

I  therefore  want  to  point  out  to  our 
colleagues,  and  to  anyone  in  the  coun- 
try who  may  be  listening,  that  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  bill  is  that  it  does 
provide  full  funding  through  fiscal 
year  1993  for  the  chapter  1  program 
by  increasing  the  level  of  authorized 
funds  for  chapter  1  by  $500  million  a 
year  beginning  in  the  1989  fiscal  year. 
So  by  the  time  this  reauthorization  ex- 
pires, if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  see  fit  to  actually  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  we  are  au- 
thorizing, there  should  be  enough 
money  available  to  provide  every  edu- 
cationally and  economically  deprived 
youngster  in  this  Nation  with  the  re- 
medial educational  services  which 
they  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  investment  in 
chapter  1  is  an  investment  in  our  chil- 
dren's future,  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  The  high  numbers  of  needy 
children  unserved  by  chapter  1  Jeop- 
ardize our  country's  ability  to  develop 
educated,  literate,  and  self-sufficient 
youths  and  adults.  This  negligence 
threatens  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
healthy  national  economy  and  a  pro- 
ductive work  force  and  weakens  our 
standing  as  the  preeminent  leader  in 
economic  leadership. 


There  are  those  who  argue  that 
adding  $500  million  a  year  to  this  pro- 
gram will  "bust  the  budget."  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  over- 
all budget^amounting  to  5  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  the  trillion  dol- 
lars we  spend  each  year.  It  would  rep- 
resent less  than  a  1-percent  increase  in 
new  Federal  spending.  We  will  have  to 
look  long  and  hard  to  find  other  Fed- 
eral programs  with  such  a  minimal 
impact  on  our  budget  but  which  bring 
such  dramatic  benefits  to  our  Nation. 

The  consequences  of  underfundlng 
chapter  1  are  frightening.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  consider  what  hi^ 
pens  to  children  who  turn  18  with  the 
weakest  math  and  reading  scores  rda- 
tive  to  their  peers.  They  are  eight 
times  more  likely  to  bear  children  out 
of  wedlock.  They  are  seven  times  more 
likely  to  drop  out  before  graduation. 
They  are  four  times  more  likely  to  be 
out  of  work  and  school.  And  they  are 
four  times  more  likely  to  be  forced  to 
turn  to  welfare.  Chapter  1  has  a 
proven  track  record  in  reducing  the 
danger  of  these  unconscionable  scener- 
ios.  Full  funding  of  the  program  is, 
therefore,  an  obligation  we  owe  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Earlier  today  we  passed  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  But  the  security  of 
our  country  lies  not  only  in  the 
strength  of  our  military,  but  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  full  funding  of 
chapter  1. 1  also  urge  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  cast  their  vote  today 
for  final  passage  of  H.R.  5,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  delib- 
erated by  this  body  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  5,  and 
my  appreciation  to  Chairman  Haw- 
kins and  to  the  ranking  Republicans 
on  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee, Mr.  GooDLiNG  and  Mr.  Jeffords, 
for  their  efforts  in  getting  to  this 
point  with  this  legislation.  The  degree 
of  bipartisan  support  for  HJl.  5,  and 
the  acclaim  for  the  improvements  in 
the  bill  from  the  education  communi- 
ty, are  testimony,  I  think,  to  their  ef- 
forts in  leading  the  committee 
through  this  reauthorization  process. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  what  is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  by  most  estimates  we  are  only 
serving  about  one-half  of  the  children 
deemed  eligible  for  services  under 
chapter  1,  and  the  bill  makes  it  a  goal 
to  increase  this  share  each  year  until 
full  funding  is  reached.  At  the  same 
time,  we  all  loiow  very  well  the  budget 
constraints  we  face,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  face  for  some  time.  Our 
challenge  in  the   1980's  is  to  make 
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those  procnms  betun  In  the  sixties 
■od  MventlM  to  expand  opportunltieB 
man  aooountahle.  more  carefully  tar- 
ceted.  and  yet  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
dre«  new  and  emerslng  areas  of  con- 
cern. I  am  pleaaed  that  HJl.  6  at- 
tempts to  do  Just  that 

Last  year.  Mr.  Peru  and  I.  along 
with  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  House  Wednesday  Group,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  substantially 
rerlae  the  chi4)ter  1  program.  We 
made  very  clear  at  that  time  that  our 
intent  was  to  idoitlf  y  areas  of  concern 
with  the  duujter  1  program,  and  to 
provoke  discussion,  and  hopefully  leg- 
islative change,  toward  addressing 
these  concerns. 

Although  not  all  of  the  issues  we 
raised  have  been  addressed  in  HJl.  5, 
many  of  them  have  been.  Two  of  our 
chief  concerns  were  the  Issues  of  tar- 
gettlng  of  services,  and  accountability 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  to  provide  compensatory 
education  services.  I  want  to  briefly 
note  the  legislative  changes  in  HJl.  5 
which  address  these  concerns. 

First,  on  the  issue  of  targetting  of 
services,  the  bill  makes  changes,  as 
others  have  noted,  in  the  concentra- 
tion grant  formula  and  in  the  way  in 
which  funds  may  be  spent  amongst 
schools  within  a  district,  so  as  to 
target  those  areas  which  have  the 
greatest  concentration  and  Intensity  of 
poverty.  The  bill  emphasizes  a  second 
important  aspect  of  targetting— that 
is.  which  students  within  a  school 
which  has  a  chapter  1  program  should 
be  served.  Under  the  bill,  each  such 
sdiool  must  rank  its  students,  using 
educationally  related  objective  crite- 
ria, and  serve  those  most  in  need  of 
services,  unless  one  of  the  exceptions 
to  this  requirement  applies.  Thus 
chapter  1  cannot  be  used,  for  example, 
as  a  way  to  get  troublesome  students 
out  of  the  regular  classroom  for  part 
of  the  day.  Only  those  students  most 
in  need  of  services  may  receive  the 
services. 

The  second  issue  which  our  bill  fo- 
cused on.  and  which  H  Jl.  5  makes  im- 
portant improvements  in  is  the  whole 
area  of  accountability.  The  chapter  1 
program,  as  the  studies  show,  has  had 
a  measure  of  success  in  raising  the 
reading  and  math  skills  of  these  stu- 
dents who  participate.  The  concern  is 
for  those  school-specific  programs 
which  for  whatever  reason  do  not 
work,  and  for  those  students  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  do  not  show  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  receiving  chapter  1 
servtees.  The  bill  requires  that  first 
the  T.BA,  and  then,  if  that  is  not  suc- 
cessful, the  SEA,  provide  help  and  as- 
sistance to  individual  schools  in  im- 
proving their  programs,  where  those 
programs  have  not  succeeded  in  im- 
proving the  skills  of  the  students 
being  served  by  chapter  1.  There  is  a 
range  of  program  improvement  initia- 
tives which  should  be  considered  in 


doing  so.  taking  into  account  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  school— in 
some  cases  it  might  only  require  some 
training  and  technical  assistance,  in 
other  cases  it  might  require  the  reas- 
signment of  personnel— and  the  LEA 
and  the  SEA  should  look  at  all  of 
these  possibilities.  In  addition  to  ac- 
coimtability  at  the  school  level,  we  are 
concerned  about  individual  students 
who  remain  in  the  program  for  several 
yean  without  significant  improve- 
ment. In  those  cases,  the  school 
should  consider  whether  the  chapter  1 
program  is  the  appropriate  placement 
for  the  child,  or  whether  another  com- 
pensatory program  might  be  neces- 
sary.   

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  . 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
his  staff  for  the  time  and  energy  they 
have  expended  in  assembling  and  ad- 
vancing this  omnibus  education  bill. 
Thanks  to  the  chairman's  direction, 
the  committee  carried  out  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  review  or  more 
than  a  dozen  basic  Federal  education 
programs  covered  in  this  legislation. 

H.R.  5  will  lay  the  foundation  and 
enhance  our  capacity  to  solve  the  criti- 
cal problems  which  confront  us— our 
lack  of  economic  competitiveness;  do- 
mestic unemployment  and  dependence 
on  government  assistance:  the  threats 
to  public  health  posed  by  drug  use  and 
teenage  pregnancy,  to  name  a  few— all 
depend  on  education  and  effective 
schooling. 

H.R.  5  reaffirms  the  fact  that  fur- 
thering our  educational  opportunities 
is  in  the  national  interest,  the  Federal 
Government  shares  responsibility  with 
the  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  our  young  people  with  effec- 
tive schooling.  In  so  doing,  the  bill  re- 
pudiates the  administration's  ideologi- 
cal arguments  against  Federal  support 
for  education. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  Indian 
education.  The  committee  has  adopted 
language  that  will  clearly  prohibit  any 
attempt  by  the  BIA  to  unilaterally 
force  Indian  schools  to  contract.  Con- 
sultation provisions  were  included  to 
ensure  greater  participation  by  the 
tribes— this  is  a  long-awaited  improve- 
ment. In  response  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Swimmer's  proposal  to  require 
Bureau  schools  to  contract,  I  authored 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  for 
five  model  schools  that  would  offer 
the  stability  of  a  Biu«au  school  and 
the  economic  independence  of  a  con- 
tract school.  My  legislation  says,  "yes 
we  do  have  problems  in  Indian  educa- 
tion, but  let's  not  run  away  from  these 
problems.  Let's  meet  them  head  on." 

I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with 
Congressman  Kilddc  on  the  Indian 
Self  Determination  Grants  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  was  developed 


after  long  and  hard  deliberations 
within  the  Indian  community.  It 
builds  upon  the  Indian  Self  Determi- 
nation Act  of  1975,  and  provides  for 
spedfic  timelines  and  gi^delines  for 
each  set  of  schools.  This  act  will  pro- 
vide for  increased  self-determination 
and  a  better  quality  of  education  in 
our  Indian  schools. 

For  many  illiterate  adults,  adult  edu- 
cation is  their  only  hope  for  ada4)tlng 
to  recent  changes  in  our  economy 
which  have  largely  wiped  out  their 
traditional  livelihoods.  These  adults 
do  not  have  the  basic  reading  and  writ- 
ing skills  needed  for  most  Jobs,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  accepted  or  to  benefit 
from  Job  and  vocational  training  with- 
out further  education. 

Yet  most  adult  education  programs 
tend  to  serve  mostly  those  adiilts  who 
already  read  and  write  at  the  sixth- 
grade  level  or  above.  We  clearly  see 
the  need  to  focus  more  attention  on 
the  most  needy.  For  this  reason.  Con- 
gressman CooFSR  and  I  successfully 
passed  an  amendment  to  redirect  adult 
education  funds  to  those  reading  at 
the  fifth-grade  level  or  below.  This  is 
an  important  step  toward  reaching  the 
most  illiterate  in  our  society  and  I  look 
forward  to  more  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honesty  compels  me 
to  share  my  disappointment  over  the 
compromise  amendment  adopted  by 
the  committee  regarding  bilingual 
education  provisions.  The  amendment 
calls  for  expanding  future  funding  of 
monolingual,  English-only  instruction- 
al programs  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  amendment  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  three  separate  hearings.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  facts  available  to 
the  committee. 

This  spring  the  General  Accounting 
Office  released  a  report  on  the  re- 
search evidence  concerning  bilingual 
education.  The  GAO  report  confirmed 
that  dual  language  instruction— teach- 
ing in  English  and  the  student's  native 
language— is  more  effective  than  Eng- 
lish-only instruction  in  helping  chil- 
dren learn  English  and  academic  sub- 
jects. GAO's  central  finding  is  repeat- 
ed in  other  national  studies  and  re- 
ports. The  studies  show  that  limited- 
English-proficient  students  learn 
faster,  learn  more,  and  stay  in  school 
longer  when  schools  utilize  and  build 
upon  their  native  language  skills. 

This  is  the  reason  why  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  supported  by  language-minor- 
ity parents  and  a  growing  number  of 
professional  education  associations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Society  for  Cur- 
riculimi  Development,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Joint  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Languages,  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, and  the  National  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 


During  the  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Mr.  Fobs. 
noted  that  the  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  education;  nothing  to 
do  with  teaching  or  learning;  it  is  a  po- 
litical compromise,  pure  and  simple. 
The  gentleman's  observations  are  ac- 
curate. 

Since  September  1985,  the  Secretary 
of  Education  has  waged  war  on  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act.  First,  he  brand- 
ed the  entire  program  a  "failure"  de- 
claring that: 

After  17  years  of  Federal  Involvement, 
and  after  (1.7  bilUon  of  Federal  fundtns 
•  •  •  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  children 
who  we  sought  to  help  *  *  *  have  benefited. 

Next,  the  Secretary  argued  that 
there  was  no  research  evidence  to  sup- 
port native  language  instruction  for 
LEP  students  while  they  are  learning 
English. 

Appropriations  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  title  VII 
have  been  slashed  by  nearly  250  per- 
cent since  1980— through  inflation  and 
budget  reductions.  As  a  result,  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  today  serves 
over  100,000  fewer  students  than  it  did 
6  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  limited- 
EngUsh-proficient  students  population 
continues  to  grow  2V^  times  as  fast  as 
the  overall  student  population. 

Despite  my  deep  concerns  over  the 
bilingual  compromise  amendment,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  5.  The  bill's 
other  amendments  to  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  originally  set  out  in 
HJl.  1755  which  I  coauthored  with 
Chairman  Havitkiits  and  my  colleagues 
Mr.  KiLDEE  and  Mr.  Marthiez,  make 
many  important  changes  in  this  vital 
and  successful  program. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  1  minute  to  another  new,  bright 
light  on  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BallemgerI. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act. 
This  legislation  reaffirms  the  Federal 
role  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation through  such  programs  as 
chapter  1  compensatory  education, 
chapter  2  block  grants,  math  and  sci- 
ence education,  bilingual  education, 
and  several  other  programs. 

Chapter  1  and  chi^jter  2  represent 
the  heart  of  the  School  Improvement 
Act.  I  strongly  support  reauthoriza- 
tion of  chapiter  1  which  has  been  a 
very  effective  program  in  raising  basic 
reading  and  mathematics  skills  for  dis- 
advantaged children.  H.R.  5  also 
strengthens  the  chapter  1  program  in 
a  number  of  ways,  but  most  impor- 
tantly by  enhancing  the  role  of  paren- 
tal involvement  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Studies  have  shown 
that  when  parents  are  involved  in 
their  child's  education  that  the  child 


does  better  in  school.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Chia>ter  1  en- 
courages training  parents  to  work  with 
their  children  at  home,  consultation 
between  teachers  and  parents  and  es- 
tablishing parent  advisory  councils. 

The  chM>ter  2  block  grants  are  es- 
sentially preserved  in  their  current 
form  and  the  changes  that  were  made 
will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Ch^ter  2  will  continue  the 
ciurent  formula  allocation  which 
allows  State  and  local  authorities  the 
ability  to  administer  this  important 
program  in  a  way  that  meets  the  edu- 
cational challenges  of  tomorrow.  I  also 
am  pleased  that  chapter  2  maintains 
flexibility  for  effective  school  projects, 
instructional  and  educational  materi- 
als, persotmel  enhancement  and  gifted 
and  talented  education  projects. 

The  reauthorization  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs 
represents  important  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  children  and  I  encourage 
all  Members  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

D  1740 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  this 
bill,  nothing  less  than  the  future  is  at 
stake.  The  School  Improvement  Act 
helps  build  a  better  future.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Labor,  who  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  in  developing  this 
important  legislation.  I  also  congratu- 
late the  minority  for  its  role  in  devel- 
oping and  supporting  this  landmark 
legislation.  The  School  Improvement 
Act  builds  on  what  works  in  the  cur- 
rent programs,  targets  money  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  and  supports  re- 
search and  other  actions  to  help 
create  the  foundations  of  the  future. 

However,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  bilingual  education.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  Congress.  It  will  help 
determine  whether  this  country  will 
continue  to  build  the  American  com- 
munity by  opening  the  doors  to  oppor- 
tunity for  all  its  citizens,  or  will  isolate 
its  minority  language  citizens  into  lin- 
guistic haves  and  have  nots.  Bilingual 
education  can  help  keep  kids  in  school 
and  build  the  academic  excellence 
they  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities in  our  country. 

Politeness  is  the  art  of  choosing 
among  your  thoughts.  There  are  many 
laudable  things  about  the  agreement 
reached  on  bilingual  education.  The 
compromise  that  Members  reached 
may  be  politically  expedient.  However, 
I  am  seriously  concerned  that  we  are 
sending  exactly  the  wrong  messages  in 


requiring  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  new  money,  after  holding 
harmless  current  activities,  go  only  to 
SAIP  while  this  disproportion  in  fimd- 
ing  may  have  a  certain  short-term  po- 
litical logic,  it  is  pouring  money  into 
immersion  programs  which  show  the 
least  evidence  of  working  when  there 
is  not  enough  money  for  the  programs 
that  have  proven  they  work  well.  But 
it  is  the  best  we  could  do  now,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  Members  will 
leam  more  about  the  programs  and 
come  to  realize  the  full  importance  of 
native  language  education. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  \Vt  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  VUi.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLiNG].  the  ranking  member,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  a 
very  fine  job  in  putting  together  a  bill 
which  I  strongly  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  considering  some  very 
important  educational  programs 
through  H.R.  5,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  impact 
aid  program. 

As  many  Members  may  know, 
impact  aid  is  reimbursement  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  local  school 
districts.  Such  reimbursement  is  neces- 
sary when  a  school  district  loses  part 
or  all  of  its  tax  base  due  to  a  Federal 
presence  such  as  a  military  base, 
Indian  land,  or  Federal  pubUc  housing. 

Impact  aid  is  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  It  is  the  Federal  Government 
paying  for  the  education  of  federally 
ccmnected  children.  It  is  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

However,  impact  aid  funding  is  never 
what  it  should  be.  Today,  we  speak  of 
percentages  of  entitlements  and  distri- 
bution of  insufficient  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  not  fair. 
Those  of  us  who  support  impact  aid  do 
not  want  to  take  away  from  education- 
al programs,  such  as  programs  for  the 
gifted  or  handicapped.  These  are  very 
important  programs.  We  just  want  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  impact  aid  and  special  pro- 
grams. While  other  educational  pro- 
grams are  over  and  above  a  school's 
basic  operating  budget,  impact  aid  is 
part  of  a  school's  basic  operating 
budget. 

Since  impact  aid.  unlike  other  pro- 
grams, is  indeed  payment  for  services 
rendered,  it  should  be  an  entitlement 
program.  I  have  introduced  legtslation. 
HJl.  2371.  to  make  impact  aid  an  enti- 
tlement. I  will  not  pursue  this  goal 
during  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5,  but 
I  do  tielleve  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  given  consideration. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  to  get  even 
50  percent  of  full  funding  is  an  annual 
battle.  I  am  also  concerned  that  school 
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disMcts  do  not  even  know  how  much 
ImiMct  aid  they  will  be  receiving  until 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  their  budget 
year. 

I  have  srane  very  clear  ideas  about 
where  this  program  should  be.  I  want 
an  impact  aid  program  that  is  fully 
funded.  I  want  a  program  in  which 
funding  is  automatic  and  we  do  not 
have  to  engage  in  yearly  battles.  I 
want  a  program  that  does  not  place  an 
undue  tax  burden  on  permanent  resi- 
dents. And  most  important.  I  want  an 
impact  aid  program  which  allows 
school  districts  to  plan  with  confi- 
dence. 

I  therefore  urge  reauthorization  of 
impact  aid  today,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  bill  HJl.  2371. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  VisclosktI. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Hawkih  s  for  his  stew- 
ardship of  this  bill.  As  a  new  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  privileged  to  work 
with  the  chairman  and  my  respect  for 
him  has  only  increased.  His  unfailing 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  House  floor 
such  a  comprehensive  measure  that  is 
strongly  supported  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership. 
Additionally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
Congressmen  Jeffords  and  Goodling, 
the  ranking  minority  members  on  the 
committee.  Their  efforts  to  place  edu- 
cation above  partisan  politics  is  admi- 
rable. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  14  programs 
that  address  the  educationally  needy 
and  disadvantaged.  Throughout  our 
history,  education  has  played  a  central 
role  in  allowing  each  successive  gen- 
eration to  achieve  beyond  their  prede- 
cessor. During  the  extensive  hearings 
and  subsequent  markup  of  H.R.  5,  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  critical 
role  education  has  played  in  improving 
the  lives  of  Americans  and  bringing 
about  continued  progress  for  the 
Nation. 

Included  in  this  measure  is  an 
amendment  that  I  authored  whose 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Center 
for  Eklucation  Statistics.  Education  is 
the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed by  public  tax  dollars,  thus  making 
it  crucial  that  adequate  data  be  avail- 
able to  determine  its  efficiency  and 
progress  in  providing  educational  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people. 

The  general  design  and  duties  of  the 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  are  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  useful  statistical 
information  on  subjects  connected 
with  education.  Data  and  information 
provided  by  the  Center  is  used  by  Con- 
gress to  help  formulate  policy  and 
monitor  progress  in  education.  The 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  fimded 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  re- 
cently issued  a  report  in  September 
1986.  that  concluded  that  unless  there 
were  wide-ranging  actions  to  change 
both  the  image  and  reality  of  the 
Center,  we  are  imanimous  In  our  con- 
viction that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  more  drastic  alternatives 
of  abolishing  the  Center  and  finding 
other  means  to  obtain  and  disseminate 
education  data. 

For  example,  the  committee  and 
Congress  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  school  dropouts  have  on 
the  country.  However,  in  spite  of  some 
efforts  of  the  Center,  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  exactly  what  consti- 
tutes a  dropout  nor  how  many  drop- 
outs there  are.  The  amendment  puts 
into  law  many  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences'  major  recommenda- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration, leaders  in  the  education  and 
statistic  fields  and  various  congression- 
al committees.  Among  other  things, 
the  amendment: 

Established  the  first  national  educa- 
tion indicator  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  an  annual  basis  examining 
dropout  and  retention  rates  of  stu- 
dents. This  is  similar  to  other  national 
indicators  that  document  unemploy- 
ment, productivity,  poverty,  and 
family  income. 

Sets  up  a  system  to  accept  data  from 
all  the  States  that  is  comparable, 
using  common  definitions  and  param- 
eters. A  smaU  State  training  program 
is  provided  to  train  the  States  to  col- 
lect and  provide  quality  and  uniform 
data.  This  Is  identical  to  several  of  the 
President's  proposals  contained  in  his 
competitiveness  initiatives. 

Models  the  improvements  to  the 
Center  on  the  other  major  established 
statistical  agencies,  such  as  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Census  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

Provides  for  partial  reimbursement 
for  the  States  for  establishing  compa- 
rable statistical  standards  using  fimd- 
ing  models  from  other  such  centers. 

Provides  privacy  protections  to  those 
who  provide  Information.  Presently, 
there  are  no  such  measures.  If  finan- 
cial information  provided  to  a  college 
for  financial  aid  information  is  used 
by  the  Center  in  a  study,  there  are  no 
quarantees  that  this  information  will 
remain  private. 

Makes  the  Director  of  the  Center  a 
Presidential  appointee,  like  their  coun- 
terpart at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Additionally,  like  the  BI£  Com- 
missioner, the  4-year  term  does  not 
run  concurrently  with  the  President's, 
thus  insuring  independence  from  polit- 
ical pressure. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Center  of  approximately  $26  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $5  million  more 
than  the  President's  present  request 
for  the  Center. 


In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  edu- 
cation measure  that  the  100th  Con- 
gress will  consider.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. By  doing  so,  we  reaffirm  our 
committment  that  education  is,  and 
must  remain,  a  national  priority. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Just 
point  out  three  additional  things  that 
I  failed  to  point  out,  one  of  which  is 
the  most  important  wtilch  will  come  at 
the  end. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FordI  and  I  worked  for 
years  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
auditing  problem  that  we  were  having 
in  many  school  districts. 

In  this  bill  we,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
now  give  school  districts  and  States  an 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves 
before  they  really  were  out  there  with 
no  defense  whatsoever.  We  had  some 
bright  staffers  that  figured  out  a  way 
how  we  could  do  this,  and  so  that  is 
part  of  the  bill  that  is  very  important. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  particularly  to  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  are  talking  about 
$779  million  in  new  authorization;  but 
it  is  important  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  we  really  in  this  budget, 
as  well  as  the  Senate  budget,  the 
House  budget  and  the  Senate  budget 
allowed  $2.2  billion,  so  we  are  only 
asking  for  $779  million  of  that. 
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That  gives  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations a  lot  of  room  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  authorization. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  we  do  not  say 
enough  about  the  effort  of  the  staff. 
What  we  do.  as  Members,  we  throw 
the  staff  to  the  wolves.  The  wolves  are 
all  the  lobbyists  out  there,  and  we 
say— including  some  of  our  colleagues, 
as  a  matter  of  fact— and  we  say  you  go 
and  you  soothe  their  feelings  and  you 
go  straighten  them  out  and  you  go 
work  something  out  with  them,  and 
then  we  come  to  the  floor  and  take 
credit  for  what  has  happened.  I 
cannot  say  enough  about  the  effort  of 
the  staff  on  both  sides  because  they 
have  provided  tremendous  leadership. 

We  have  a  good  bill.  We  are  well 
under  the  budget  with  the  bill  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
unanimous  vote  tomorrow  and  then 
we  will  show  some  of  these  other  com- 
mittees how  you  are  supposed  to  do 
things  in  committee,  and  not  write 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 


from    Peimsylvania    [Mr.    Goodlihg] 
has  jrieldedback  his  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

SCHEUZRl.         

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  for  me  to 
rise  in  strong  supi>ort  of  this  bill.  I  cut 
my  eyeteeth  in  Congress  in  1965  as  a 
first-term  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  helping  to 
write  the  Education  Act  and  helping 
write  title  I  and  title  HI.  I  was  very 
proud  to  have  played  even  a  minor 
role  in  this  great  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  are  enhancing  and  enlarging 
on  today. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  provided 
this  committee  and,  as  well,  my  admi- 
ration for  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  OooDLiNG]  for  having 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  with  vir- 
tually total  bipartisan  support. 

He  is  absolutely  right,  the  minority 
ranldng  member,  when  he  says  this  is 
the  way  we  ought  to  legislate.  This  is  a 
splendid  outstanding  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  congrratulate  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

All  of  this  bill  is  constructive  and 
needed  and  necessary.  I  would  simply 
like  to  highlight  one  aspect  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  particularly  concerned  with; 
namely,  the  question  of  adult  illiter- 
acy, which  is  a  plague  on  our  society, 
an  albatross  around  our  neclcs,  the 
most  important  social  problem  facing 
America.  How  can  we  have  a  whole, 
how  can  we  have  a  healthy,  how  can 
we  have  a  sound  economy  or  a  healthy 
society  when  we  are  faced  with  this 
pitiful  subclass  of  Americans  who 
cannot  read,  write  and  count? 

Of  the  people  in  our  prisons  today, 
50  percent  are  functionally  illiterate; 
75  percent  of  the  unemployed  are 
functionally  illiterate;  and  85  percent 
of  the  youth  in  our  juvenile  court 
system  are  functionally  illiterate. 

We  talk  about  productivity,  and  I 
echo  the  words  you  have  just  heard. 
How  can  we  be  a  productive  Nation 
and  compete  with  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe,  with  Japan,  with  Korea, 
with  Singapore,  with  Hong  Kong,  with 
Taiwan  when  these  nations  are  95  per- 
cent-plus literate;  most  of  them  99  per- 
cent-plus literate?  It  is  a  shune  and  a 
blight  on  America  that  one-third  of 
our  adult  workforce,  by  many  esti- 
mates, are  fujictionaUy  illiterate. 

The  committee  report  says  20  to  70 
percent.  With  $200  million  diverted  to 
adult  literacy,  that  means  we  are 
spending  between  $3  and  $10  for  adult 
illiterate  in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  only  barely 
beginning  to  meet  the  chaUenge,  but 
this  bill  is  a  great  step  forward.  It  in- 
cludes some  kind  of  programming  for 


the  5  million  people  now  of  our  25  to 
75  million  fimctionally  illiterate. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  IHouse  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  rise  today  to  give  my  full  and  erw 
thusiastic  support  to  H.R.  5,  the  School  im- 
provement Act.  Without  question,  this  is  the 
most  Important  and  sweeping  elementary  and 
secorKlary  education  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  in  more  than  a  decade. 

This  omnibus  bill  extends  through  1993, 
many  of  our  most  critical  education  programs, 
especially  those  directed  at  the  most  needy  of 
our  people.  These  programs  include  chapter 
1— ttie  largest  Federal  aid  program  to  elenoerv 
tary  and  secondary  schools — chapter  2,  adutt 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  impact  aid. 
This  measure  also  creates  a  new  program  for 
the  gifted  and  talented,  a  provision  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  authored;  focuses  addittorial 
resources  and  services  on  drop-out  prevention 
efforts  and  basic  skills  Improvements;  and  es- 
tat)tishes  a  new  prescfHX>l  and  literacy  pro- 
gram. 

But  most  importantly,  H.R.  5  ensures  tfiat 
the  Federal  Government  meets  the  challenge 
and  fulfills  its  role  in  the  education  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  represents  tfie  Federal  response  to 
tf>e  clamor  for  education  reform — a  response 
demanded  by  the  people  of  this  country  as 
they  recognize  the  crucial  role  education  plays 
with  respect  to  tf>e  strength,  vitality,  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

Nowhere  Is  the  need  for  education  reform 
more  accurately  reflected  than  in  the  theme  of 
"competitiveness",  now  espoused  by  tf)e  ad- 
ministration, Congress,  business,  and  tfie 
public  at  large.  We  are  grappling  with  ways  to 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  international 
marketplace,  and  strengthen  our  scientific  and 
technological  edge.  We  are  struggling  to 
reduce  the  budget  and  the  trade  deficits,  while 
we  are  working  to  expand  tfie  economy.  We, 
as  a  Natk>n,  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
our  most  precious  national  resource — ttie 
minds  and  potential  of  our  people,  especially 
our  children,  who  hold  the  promise  and  tfie 
key  to  this  country's  future. 

This  potential  Is  pertiaps  greatest  in  our 
gifted  and  talented  students— students  wtw 
can  transform  and  invigorate  our  culture  and 
economy  and  provkJe  our  society  with  tf>e 
contributions  we  so  desperately  need.  But 
unless  we  recognize  and  develop  tf>e  at)ilities 
of  ttiese  students  during  their  elementary  and 
secondary  years,  much  of  tt>eir  special  poterv 
tial  for  contributing  to  the  national  interest  will 
be  lost.  The  new  Gifted  and  Talented  Program 
within  H.R.  5  is  critfcal  If  we  are  to  maximize 
tf>e  capat>ilities  of  our  brightest  and  rmsX 
promising  students  and  ensure  they  receive 
adequate,  appropriate,  and  more  specifk:  edu- 
cational services. 

Since  the  start  of  this  decade,  with  tf>e 
demise  of  the  National  Program  for  Gifted  and 
Talented  Education,  and  the  abolishment  of 
its  office  within  the  [Department  of  Education, 
gifted  and  talented  programming  In  this  Natkxi 
has  suffered  from  acute  educational  neglect 
Of  all  evklence  pointing  to  deterioration  in  this 
area  none  is  more  alarming  tfian  tfie  decline 
in  the  achievements  of  tfiese  students.  One 
out  of  every  five  of  our  Natkjn's  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students  is  a  high  school  dropout  Of 
those  that  do  graduate,  40  percent  will  not  go 


on  to  college  if  ttiey  have  not  rsoeivad  ipe- 
dalized  instnxrtion  in  school.  Approdmalaty 
half  of  gifted  arKJ  talented  students  work  at 
least  four  grades  below  ttiis  potential. 

These  statistics  are  consistent  with  "A 
Nation  At  Risk,"  a  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
tk>nal  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. The  report  noted,  "over  half  of  the  gifted 
students  do  not  match  their  tested  ability  with 
comparatile  achievement  in  school"  and  that 
"both  tfie  numt>er  and  proportion  of  students 
demonstrating  superior  acfiievement  in  the 
scfiolastk:  aptitude  test  have  also  dramatically 
declined."  One  clear  recommendation 
emerged:  "The  Federal  Government  in  coop- 
eration with  States  and  kx»lities  should  help 
meet  the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students 
such  as  tfie  gifted  and  talented. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  now  meeting 
tfiat  cfiailenge?  Are  we  really  trying  to  tap  this 
vast  unexplored  resource?  Consider  tfiat  at 
this  time,  we  are  spending  less  than  $5  per 
chikj  in  Federal  funds  to  support  tfie  tirightest 
and  most  promising  of  our  Natkxi's  students. 
Clearly,  if  tfiere  is  to  be  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  promote  quality  and  excellence  in 
tfie  classroom,  tfien  we  must  adopt  tfiis  provi- 
sion within  H.R.  5.  It  is  a  modest  effort  de- 
signed to  support  State  and  kx»l  programs 
that  address  the  unk^ue  and  pressing  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  students. 

Funds  will  also  be  used  for  teacher  training 
activities,  and  to  estatilish  a  natkinal  center 
for  tfie  educatxxi  of  tfie  gifted.  Both  of  tfiese 
components  are  vital  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
redeveloping  a  gifted  and  talented  program  at 
the  natkxial  level.  This  provision  is  kientical  to 
my  bill,  H.R.  543,  which  enjoys  tfie  strong,  bi- 
partisan support  of  102  Memliers.  It  is  similar 
to  tfie  tNll  I  Introduced  last  year,  wfik:h  re- 
ceived unanimous  House  approval.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  long  overdue. 

Yet  at  tfie  cornerstone  of  tfiis  reauthoriza- 
tion is  tfie  Cfiapter  1  Program — tfie  bedrock  of 
Federal  efforts  to  meet  the  special  educatkm- 
al  needs  of  k>w-income  and  disadvantaged 
children. 

Tfie  Chapter  1  Program  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  what  can,  and  wfiat  must  be  done  to 
improve  tfie  educatk>nal  opportunities  of  our 
Natkin's  needy  children.  It  is  a  proven  and 
successful  program  tfiat  exemplifies  tfie  best 
In  educatk>n  efforts  at  tfie  Federal  level.  Thiis 
reautfiorization  will  altow  the  Chapter  1  Pro- 
gram to  retain  its  existing  structure,  «vtiile  per- 
mitting expansion  and  refinement  of  tfiis  very 
effective  program. 

For  example,  tfie  concentratk)n  grant  provi- 
sion in  cfiapter  1  will  focus  additional  re- 
sources and  servKos  on  tfiose  areas  most  in 
need.  This  provision  is  a  result  of  a  carefully 
constructed  compromise  by  our  committee, 
designed  to  ensure  that  large  States,  small 
States,  urban,  suburtMtn,  and  tfie  rural  areas 
of  this  country  all  benefit  from  tfiese  new  and 
extra  resources. 

Tfie  scfioolwkle  projects  provisksns  will 
permit  sctiools  with  a  substantial  population  of 
needy  students— 75  percent— the  flexi)irrty 
and  tfie  opportunity  needed  to  upgrade  tfie 
entire  school's  educatk^nal  program,  tfius  ben- 
efiting more  stiidents.  This  year,  tfie  commit- 
tee deleted  the  State  and  kx:al  matching  re- 
quirement, wtuch  prevented  almost  all  of  tfie 
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•IgUa  whool*  from  p«1ld(Wling  thi«  unique 
preiMt  but  raWMd  the  rvMivaiy  large  per- 
c<nlme  n  neertert  to  qualify  under  ttiis 
prowWon.  I  am  pliaiad  Ihat  the  committee  ap- 
piDwed  a  number  of  my  amendments  regard- 
ing achooimide  proiects.  amendments  I  firmly 
balawe  w«  akengHwn  and  enftance  this  provi- 
aion. 

TNa  reaulhortzation  alao  marked  the  very 
flrat  Ifcne  the  commNlee  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  aditees  ttw  Agular  versus  FeNon  Su- 
preme Court  decision— a  dedaion  that  left 
senAses  to  our  needy  nonpubic  schooichil- 
drsn  vilualy  paralyzed.  I  beleve  the  commit- 
tse  has  made  an  important  effort  In  address- 
ing INs  issue,  and  I  am  proud  to  rwte  a 
number  of  amendments  I  authored  designed 
to  ensure  that  our  nonpublic  school  students 
••  also  granted  much-needed  chapter  1  sup- 
plsmenial  educational  aen^^ee. 

And  fhiaKy.  I  wish  to  recognize  the  new 
Dropout  Prevention  and  Reentry  Progran>-a 
crfUctf  stsp  m  efforts  to  address  one  of  the 
moat  serious  and  pressing  education  crisis  In 
my  own  dMrict  In  New  Yor1(  City,  and  across 
the  entire  Nation.  The  dropout  problem  is  a 
tragedy  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  The 
new  program  contained  wNhin  H.R.  5  Is  a  first 
«id  finn  stsp  fonvard  toward  addressing  this 
criala.  I  commend  my  good  friend  and  cot- 
league  from  Mnois  [Mr.  Hayes]  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  to  both  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  In  this  area. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize  the 
fine  efforts  of  our  chainnan,  Gus  Hawkins, 
and  the  ranlung  minority  member.  Bill  Gooo- 
UNQ  for  the  exceptional  wortc  they  perfonned 
in  crafting  this  Important  legisiation.  Their  con- 
tributions to  this  process  have  been  outstand- 
ing, wd  their  leadership  of  the  highest  caliber. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  these  fine  gen- 
tlemen, and  al  of  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Ittot  Committee,  In  the  devetopment 
of  H.R.  5.  This  bM  is  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  my  feNow  committee  members,  and 
must  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  Congress,  that  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can be  grwitad  a  sound,  a  solid,  and  an  en- 
during education. 

Passage  of  this  legislatkm  provides  us  the 
tools— but  we  must  be  given  the  resources  to 
ensure  the  tools  complete  the  work.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  noted  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  "Excellence  Is  What  Makes  Free- 
dom RingI" 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  improve  the  tomonow  for 
thousands  of  dnadvantaged  chiMren.  Ameri- 
can education  is  at  a  crossroads  arxl  we  can 
no  tongar  afford  to  be  a  "Natton  at  Risk,"  pro- 
vidbig  unequal  educattonal  experiences  for  our 


H.R.  5  ia  vital  for  this  country  and  I  urge  rrry 
coloagiiai  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
latkm.  While  oorpomttons  desperately  seek  a 
quaMed  labor  pool  and  we  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  a  trade  delkrits,  vast  numbers  of 
our  youtti  waste  away  their  days  on  street  cor- 
ner*, barely  Iterate  and  Incapable  of  findkig  a 

Consider  the  foMowing:  14  milton  chikken 
ive  betow  the  poverty  level.  Fifty  percent  of 
tf  black  chMren  and  40  percent  of  all  His- 
pank:  chMren  are  poor.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
for  I  leaditart  programs  re- 


ceive no  service.  Twenty  percent  of  all  new- 
boms— many  bom  to  teenage  mothers— are 
premature  and  at  risk  of  becoming  educatkxv 
ally  delayed.  Conskler  also  that  programs 
sennng  chiWren  and  families  have  akeady  tost 
$10  b«on  a  year  since  1980. 

Alt  the  news  in  educatton  is  not  bleak,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  programs  like  Chapter  I  and  II. 
More  than  60  percent  of  Maryland's  disadvan- 
taged students  are  gaining  a  year  scholaslwal- 
ly  for  each  year  In  school.  Over  B2,500  vokjn- 
teers  helped  out  In  schools  with  4  millnn 
hours  of  servKO  in  19B5.  That's  a  lot  of  cont- 
mitment— and  a  tot  of  kjve.  Maryland's 
schools  regulariy  provkje  special  programs  to 
51,000  gifted  youth.  That  represents  almost  8 
percent  of  our  school  populatton. 

During  the  1987-88  school  year.  116  publw 
schools  and  approximately  21  nonpublk: 
schools  will  be  eligible  for  Chapter  I  servnes 
in  Baltimore  City.  After  school  tutorial  pro- 
grams, high  Intensity  reading  and  math  labs, 
elementary  gukjance  counsekxs  and  parental 
involvement  programs  are  all  possible  be- 
cause of  Federal  funding.  Chapter  II  funds 
provkje  teactier  assistance,  dropout  retrieval 
programs  and  curriculum  development.  These 
programs  can  make  a  tremendous  impact  on 
a  cNkJ's  Nfe,  especially  if  his  opportunities  for 
enrichment  at  home  are  negligible. 

We  cannot  afford  to  renege  on  our  commit- 
ment to  educattonal  opportunity  during  the 
coming  era  in  whk:h  youth  will  be  in  short 
supply.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  dtfferent 
standard  of  educatk>n  for  the  privileged  and 
another  standard  for  the  poor.  Targeting  our 
resources  makes  sense,  both  educattonally 
and  morally  and  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
House  for  this  important  legislatton. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  ScIkmI  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987. 

We  call  my  State  of  Ariutnsas,  the  Land  of 
Opportunity.  Arttansans  have  strong  values. 
Artuir^sans  want  to  work  to  support  ttiem- 
selves.  In  fact,  yesterday  I  received  in  my 
offwe  a  petition  containing  more  ttian  60 
pages  of  signatures  of  people  from  PNIIips 
and  Lee  Counties  who  want  training  and  job 
opportunities.  Aritansans  need  the  educatton 
opportunities  this  bill  will  help  support 

A  major  effort  to  improve  the  education  op- 
portunities available  to  our  people  is  undenway 
In  Art(ansas.  My  State  is  not  looking  for  a 
handout  from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
does  need  a  helpir>g  hand.  It  does  need  ttie 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  and  re- 
sporxj  to  ttie  education  needs  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Natron.  The  Nation  has  a  deep, 
vested  interest  in  ttie  quality  of  education  Ar- 
kansans  and  all  Americans  get. 

Tfiis  is  the  most  far-reaching  education  bill 
of  ttie  decade.  It  comes  before  us  at  a  time  of 
wtien  ttwre  is  almost  unprecedented  coricem 
and  interest  at  the  State  and  k^al  level,  in 
quality  education.  Under  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  wouM  strengttien  its  commitment 
to  be  supportive  of  State  and  local  efforts 
toward  excellence  in  education. 

In  its  "Action  for  ExcellerK»"  report  the 
Education  Commissnn  for  the  States'  Task 
Force  on  Education  for  Econorwc  Growth 
sakl: 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  shirk  these  responsibilities,  or  to 


shrink  suddenly  from  the  issue  of  education 
as  a  national  priority.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  role,  to  l>e  sure.  Is  a  supporting  role. 
But  that  role  Is  essential. 

The  brain  power  of  the  people  of  Arttansas 
and  ttie  lotion  is  our  most  valuable  natajral  re- 
source. It  is  vital  that  we  put  it  to  wort(  for  our 
ecorwmic.  political,  and  mHitary  security  by  li>- 
erating  this  brain  power  through  education. 

The  1980  census  found  ttuit  only  55.5  per- 
cent of  tfte  Aritansans  25-year-okl  or  okler 
were  high  school  graduates.  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict whtoh  I  represent  the  percentage  was 
45.7.  The  bill  before  us  wouM  not  only  help 
State  and  kx»l  educational  institutions 
remove  obstacles  to  learning.  It  wouM  support 
efforts  to  encourage  school  age  youngsters  to 
stay  the  course  through  graduation. 

Like  many  other  States.  Aritansas  is  experi- 
encing a  rising  corx»m  over  tfie  numbers  of 
your>g  people  and  adults  who  can  neittier  read 
nor  write  well  enough  to  fill  out  a  job  appik»- 
tion.  if  they  can  read  and  write  at  all.  This  bill 
would  support  programs  to  improve  literacy 
among  Arkansans  and  Americans. 

Teacfiers  are  among  the  most  dedicated, 
self-sacrificing,  most  poorly  rewarded,  and 
most  important  professtonals  in  our  Nation. 
This  bill  t>acks  programs  whroh  woukj  help 
better  equip  ar>d  support  our  teacfiers  in  ac- 
complishing tfieir  goal  of  educating  our 
people. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  important  pro- 
grams wfvch  would  t>e  autfiorized  under  this 
bHI.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  this  Nation 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  5,  ttie  School  Improvement 
Act  I  rise  in  support  of  this  most  important 
legislation. 

H.R.  5  seeks  to  reauthorize  the  very  crucial 
programs  of  our  Federal  Government  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Programs 
to  be  reauthorized  under  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  are  chapter  1  compensatory  educa- 
tion, bilingual  education,  education  btock 
grants,  and  Impact  AkJ.  Other  provistons  of 
H.R.  5  would  autlKxize  matfiematk:s  and  sci- 
ence education,  magnet  scfiools  in  school  dis- 
tricts undergoing  desegregation,  and  very  im- 
portantly drug  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  is  being  sakj  these 
days  about  the  imperative  that  our  Nation 
maintain  a  competitive  place  in  tfie  changing 
international  economy.  H.R.  5  and  the  pro- 
grams it  would  reauttwrize  will  do  much  to  Im- 
prove  our  educational  system  and  tfiereby  ad- 
vance our  Nation's  future  ability  to  compete. 

H.R.  5  is  also  a  prodemocracy  bill  seeking 
to  open  up  opportunity  to  participate  in  civil 
life  through  education  for  all  of  our  chitoren. 

The  School  Improvement  Act  would  provkle 
assistarKe  for  scIkxjI  districts  with  high  con- 
centrations of  tow-income  families  and  woukJ 
authorize  new  preschool  and  high  school  pro- 
grams to  erxxMjrage  tfie  expanston  of  com- 
pensatory education  servtoes  beyond  tfie  ele- 
mentary scfiool  level. 

One  feature  of  H.R.  5  that  will  prove  most 
valuable  is  tfie  Even  Start  Program  which  will 
combine  bask:  adult  literacy  education  for  par- 
ents with  preschool  education  for  their  cfiil- 
dren.  An  additional  proviston  woukl  authorize 


funda  to  prevent  students  in  high  scfiool  from 
dnspplngout 

This  legislation  represents  government  at  its 
best  enhancing  the  national  interest  and 
opening  up  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  all  the 
peopto  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R.  5,  the 
Scfiool  Improvement  Act 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  at 
this  time  wfien  we  are  debating  tfie  reauthor- 
ization of  14  education  programs.  I  tfiink  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  we  conskler  tfie  con- 
tent and  quality  of  ttie  education  we  provkle 
for  our  ChiMren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  value-free  society,  we 
often  fear  being  identified  with  specifk:  values. 
I'd  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  new  move- 
ment termed  "cultural  conservatism,"  that  is 
t>ased  on  one  central  theme:  That  Judeo- 
Cfwistian  values  are  necessary  for  tfie  survival 
of  Western  society.  Cultural  conservatism 
does  not  require  a  belief  in  God  nor  in  reii- 
gtous  absolutes.  Rather,  a  cultural  conserva- 
tive as  defined  by  a  prominent  conservative 
and  a  prominent  liberal,  is  someone  wfw  be- 
lieves that  "There  is  a  necessary,  unbreak- 
able, and  casual  relationship  between  tradi- 
tional Western,  Judeo-Christian  values,  defini- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  ways  of  thinking  and 
ways  of  living  *  *  *  and  the  secular  success 
of  Western  societies.  If  tfie  former  are  aban- 
doned, the  latter  will  be  lost" 

In  a  htovember  1986  American  Spectator 
article,  Mr.  Cfiester  Finn,  counselor  to  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Secretary  William  Bennett, 
applies  tfie  themes  of  cultural  conservatism  to 
the  fiekJ  of  education.  I  believe  these  tenets  of 
"educational  cultural  conservatism"  woukl  go 
a  long  way  in  improving  our  education  system, 
and  in  establishing  sound  values  in  our  chil- 
dren. Finn's  10  tenets  follow: 

First  the  public  and  private  school  curricula 
sfioukl  be  revised  to  include,  alongskle  the 
three  R's,  a  new  discipline  called  cultural  liter- 
acy. 

Second,  educators  should  stop  denigrating 
"tieliefs."  especially  religious  beliefs,  as 
having  no  place  in  publk:  discusston. 

Tfiird,  parents,  teachers,  and  professors 
should  make  moral  devetopment  and  charac- 
ter formation  explicit  goals,  and  they  shouto 
serve  as  role  models  of  moral  behavtor.  Gov- 
ernment polk:y  shouW  support  good  befiavtor. 

Fourth,  schools  should  stop  teaching  that 
different  cultures  are  morally  equal.  Ttiey 
shoukl  start  teaching  tiiat  demoaacy  is  supe- 
rior to  communism  and  tfiat  every  citizen's 
participation  in  democracy  is  vital  to  Its  surviv- 
al. 

Fifth,  schools  shoukl  extol  limited  govern- 
ment as  a  fundamental  value  of  a  democratic 
stete,  but  at  the  same  time,  teach  that  within 
limits  government  and  all  major  institutions 
should  foster  the  fundamental  values  of  West- 
em  culture. 

Sixtti,  The  United  States  sfioukl  promote 
pluralism  over  monopoly  in  education  and  de- 
centralization over  centialization  in  all  areas 
outskle  of  a  core  curriculum.  Indivklual 
schools  shoukl  be  granted  more  institutional 
sovereignty. 

Seventh,  parents  shoukl  be  altowed  to 
select  their  chiklren's  schools  and  be  hekl  ac- 
countable for  their  choices. 


Eighth,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

shoukl  teach  American  Nslory.  and  coMeges 
and  universities  shoukl  extend  and  deepen 
tfie  institution. 

Ninth,  all  schools  shoukl  provkle  chiklren 
with  "a  solkl  core  of  essential  skills  and 
knowledges."  Differences  between  tfie 
schools  should  lie  outskle  of  that  core. 

Tenth,  discipline  standards  should  be  firmly 
and  fairly  enforced.  Continual  efforts  shoukl 
be  made  "to  replace  external  sanctions  with 
internal  controls."  largely  tfirough  tfie  exem- 
plary moral  conduct  of  the  student's  teacfiers 
and  professors. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  tike  to  draw 
your  attention  to  an  article  found  in  the  Wasfv 
ington  Post  this  morning.  Tfie  article  foltows: 
Teachino  or  DmocBATic  Values  Urgkd— 

CoALiTioH  Calls  for  Em  to  Natiohal 

Sklf-Criticism  tH  Schools 

(By  Barbara  Vol>eJda) 

A  broad  mix  of  leaders  from  government 
and  the  private  sector,  ranging  from  People 
for  the  American  Way  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals,  joined  yesterday  in 
calling  for  restructured  school  curriculum 
that  would  extol  democracy  as  "the  worthi- 
est form  of  government  ever  conceived." 

The  statement,  which  calls  for  an  end  to 
the  self-criticism  of  the  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate eras  in  school  curriculum,  bears  ISO 
names,  including  Secretary  of  Educaton 
William  J.  Bennett,  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Jimmy  Carter.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  leaders 
of  both  major  teachers'  unions,  as  well  as 
the  organization  of  evangelicals  and  People 
for  the  American  Way,  an  organization 
founded  to  counter  the  religious  right. 

In  a  document  titled.  "Education  for  De- 
mocracy." the  group  said  "we  fear  that 
many  young  Americans  are  growing  up 
without  the  education  needed  to  develop  a 
solid  commitment  to  those  'notions  and  sen- 
timents' essential  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government." 

It  urged  that  history  and  humanities  be 
Uught  in  more  depth,  starting  as  early  as 
the  primary  grades  and  called  for  more  at- 
tention to  world  studies,  with  students  re- 
quired to  study  thoroughly  at  least  one  non- 
Western  society.  The  curriculum,  the  group 
said,  should  be  reordered  around  a  core  of 
history  and  geography,  taught  from  the  per- 
spective of  "understanding  under  what  con- 
ditions people  can  enjoy  rights  and  free- 
dom." 

"The  Idea  is  that  history  should  be  Uught 
with  objectivity,  but  not  with  neutraUty," 
said  Diane  Ravltch.  chairwoman  of  the  Edu- 
cational Excellence  Network,  which  spon- 
sored the  project  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Freedom  House,  an  or- 
ganization that  monitors  political  and  civil 
Uberties. 

The  statement,  released  at  a  news  confer- 
ence in  Washington  yesterday,  was  the  most 
recent  In  a  series  of  recommendations  that 
the  nation's  schools  move  away  from  the 
"values-free"  teaching  said  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  ll»«Os  and  '708.  At  a  conference  spon- 
sored last  month  by  People  for  the  Ameri- 
can Way,  It  became  clear  that  politially  lil>- 
ersl  groups  had  moved  closer  to  their  con- 
servative counterparts  in  advocating  that 
schools  should  teach  civic  virtue  and  take 
clear  positions  or  right  and  wrong  l>ehavlor. 

Yesterday's  statement  echoed  that  theme. 

"Education  for  democracy  .  .  .  must 
extend  to  education  in  moral  issues,"  the 
document  said.  "The  iMsic  ideas  of  lil>erty, 
equality  and  Justice,  of  civil,  political  and 
econ(»nic  rights  are  all  assertions  of  right 


and  wrong,  or  moral  values. ...  It  is  absurd 
to  argue  that  the  state,  or  its  sdioolB. 
cannot  l>e  concerned  with  dtiaaia'  abOlty  to 
tell  right  from  wrong. .  .  ." 

In  critidxing  the  current  currlculuoi.  the 
document  cited  a  teaching  guide  on  human 
rights  that  gave  equal  stgnificanee  to  the 
"right"  to  take  vacations,  freedrnn  of  «eech 
and  the  right  to  vote.  It  alao  cited  surveys  of 
high  school  seniors  that  showed  confldotoe 
in  democracy  has  declined  since  IMS  and 
that  half  the  students  couldn't  identify 
Winston  Churchill  or  Joseph  Stalin. 

AFT  president  Albert  Shanker  said  that 
the  project,  which  is  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  several  pri- 
vate foundations,  will  review  social  studies 
textbooks  this  year  and  train  teachers 
across  the  country  to  evaluate  curriculum 
materials  to  determine  how  well  the  materi- 
als cover  the  development  of  democracy. 

The  document,  which  Is  meant  to  serve  as 
a  curriculum  guide,  will  be  distributed  to 
state  and  local  school  superintendents,  legis- 
latures, governors  and  more  than  600.000 
members  of  the  union.  Shanker  said. 

"There  will  l>e  some  controversy,"  he  said, 
referring  to  expected  criticism  that  the  re- 
commendaitons  are  ethnocentric  or  deny 
the  worth  of  other  cultures.  "We  t>elieve 
that  the  values  of  freedom  and  democracy 
.  .  .  are  preferable  to  their  alternatives.  And 
we  believe  that  the  curriculum  should  re- 
flect this." 

Emphasizing  the  central  role  that  history 
must  play  in  teaching  democratk:  values, 
Ravltch  reconunended  that  schools  teach 
history  in  the  early  grades,  infusing  more 
"real  content"  through  the  tales  of  heroes 
who  fought  for  democracy.  History  should 
not  t>e  "just  memorizing  a  parade  of  facts." 
Ravltch  said,  but  should  t>e  "organized 
around  the  struggle  of  people  "to  enjoy  de- 
mocracy." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  f^ew  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation,  H.R.  5.  ttie 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987.  As  a  strong 
advocate  of  public  education  arxl  a  believer  in 
the  importance  of  youth  in  our  society  and  tfie 
future  of  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  have  tfiis 
opportunity  to  support  this  comprehensive  and 
crucial  piece  of  legislation. 

Education  reform  has  been  and  win  contin- 
ue to  be  the  Issue  of  the  1980's.  With  this 
package.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congresa  is  re- 
steting  its  firm  commitinent  to  excellence  in 
education.  Advancements  in  tecfinotogy  begin 
in  the  primary  grade  levels  when  firm  founda- 
tions of  phoriics.  arithmetic,  and  diadplne  are 
nurtured  at  home  and  in  the  daasroom. 

In  tfiis  era  of  budget  constratots  and  budget 
cuts.  Mr.  Chaimian.  it  is  mandatory  that  we  as 
a  nation  and  we  in  Congress  set  our  national 
priorities.  Dedtoation  to  the  educatton  of  our 
chiklren  is  fundamental  to  progress  In  science, 
in  kitemational  tade,  in  the  creative  arts,  in 
space  technotogy,  in  an  informed  electorate, 
and  in  a  vital  society. 

Probably  one  of  tfie  most  signiftoant  as- 
pects of  tfie  School  Improvement  Act  is  ttie 
reauthorization  of  chapter  1  of  the  Educatton 
ConsoHdatton  and  Improvement  Act  As  my 
colleagues  know,  chapter  1  is  the  largaat  Fed- 
eral elementary  and  secondary  program  and 
provkles  compensatory  educatton  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  chiklren  in  tow- 
income  areas.  Over  the  last  20  years,  Mr. 
Ctiairman,  cfiapter  1  with  its  reading,  math, 
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Md  nuMNon  aaivicM,  and  special  assistance 
for  chUran  o(  migrvrt  workers  and  handh 
c^iped  cMdran  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  maaMng  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  children. 

On  the  national  level,  one  study  after  an- 
olher  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ttiese 
sen^ioes  ve  effective  and  productive.  The  De- 
pMtmenl  of  Education's  report  shows  an  kv 
cieeae  In  the  peroentie  ranks  of  chapter  1 
students  In  readbig  and  math  for  every  grade 
eo(cept  12th  grade.  In  the  March  1987  testimo- 
ny presented  fay  five  senior  executives  of 
iiM^  oorporaltons  to  the  congresskxtal  Edu- 
caiton  Subcommittees,  these  business  leaders 
stressed  that  "Cti^>ter  1,  because  of  its  wkle- 
spread  acceptance,  both  politk»lly  and  educa- 
tnnaHy,  must  remain  the  central  element  of 
our  compensatory  educatkxi  initiatives." 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, significant  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
testing  scores  of  students  in  grades  2  through 
8.  In  school  year  1985-86.  the  reading  scores 
roae  in  all  but  one  grade  and  the  math  scores 
were  outstanding  and  improved  across-the- 


The  ch^er  1  programs  are  enhanced  by 
the  commitment  this  bill  makes  to  the  total 
educatmn  of  these  chiMren  and  their  parents. 
Placing  renewed  emphasis  on  parental  partKi- 
pation  and  involvement  activities  and  training 
programs  for  parents  will  be  stressed  as  an  in- 
tegral aspect  of  the  overall  chapter  1  program. 
A  new  program  called  the  Even  Start  Program 
will  focus  on  high  rate  of  Illiteracy  among 
adults.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  will  parents 
with  Imited  skills  be  instructed  in  the  basics  of 
raadkig  and  math,  they  wW  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  partners  in  their  own  children's 
education. 

In  addnnn,  tlie  Federal  commitment  to  tfie 
educatkxi  of  handKapped  children  under  the 
chapter  1  program  is  again  reiterated  In  this 
comprefwnaive  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  never  shall 
Congress  weaken  Its  support  for  the  handi- 
capped, aiKl  I  am  pleased  that  the  funds  are 
used  to  support  the  traditk>nal  programs  such 
as  preschool  programs,  education  programs 
for  mutliple-handwapped,  and  for  improve- 
ments in  ttie  deveioipment  of  Individualized 
educatkxi  programs.  New  and  expanded  op- 
portunities will  be  fostered  that  alk>w  handi- 
capped ctMdren  to  partnipate  with  their  non- 
handkMipped  peers  in  various  educatkxuU  set- 
tings and  experiences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  additkm  to  providing 
noodod  funds  for  educatkxial  programs  for  the 
underprivileged,  H.R.  5  meets  ttie  challenge  to 
excel  beyoTKi  the  level  of  our  Intematkxnl 
pears  in  math  and  science  educatkxi.  By  in- 
creasing authorizatkxi  levels  and  boosting  the 
amount  of  funds  provkJed  on  the  kxal  level, 
ttiis  educatkxi  bill  recognizes  our  need  to 
raise  student  acfiievement  levels  in  math  and 
science  programs.  The  funds  are  targeted  for 
basic  sfcils  programs,  teacher  trakiing  initia- 
tives, and  the  development  of  partnerships 
with  pubfic,  private,  and  nonprofit  agencies. 
With  a  comprehensive  approach  of  beefing  up 
the  critk:^  skis,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  believe  this 
program  will  complement  ttie  new  programs 
encompassed  by  the  recently  House-approved 
trade  legislatkxi  wtich  focus  on  fore^n  lan- 
guage profkaency  and  training  in  tecfinotognal 
areas. 


As  cosponsor  of  the  Jacob  Javits  Gifted 
and  Talented  ChiMren  and  Youth  Educatkxi 
Act  I  am  pleased  that  this  measure  has  been 
Incorporated  into  the  final  verskxi  of  the 
measure  before  us.  The  chikiren  who  have 
exceptkxial  capabilities  for  Intellectual,  cre- 
ative, and  leaderstiip  skills  hokj  one  of  the 
keys  to  America's  scientifk:  and  techndogkial 
advarK»s,  and  our  competitiveness  In  ttie 
intematkxial  arena.  Tfie  new  gifted  and  talent- 
ed provisions  of  H.R.  5  will  signifrcantly  im- 
prove the  educatkxi  agenda  for  ttiese  chiklren 
through  promoting  model  programs,  stimulat- 
ing research  and  provkling  special  training  for 
educators. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
In  favor  of  tiiis  legislatkxi  and  display  Con- 
gress' strong  support  for  educatk>n  In  America 
and  the  future  of  our  most  preck>us  commodi- 
ty—our  chiWren. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Olin]  having  asstmied  the  chair,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  biU  (H.R.  5)  to  improve  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1846)  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Higher  Education  Tectmlcal  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Retiiience.— References  In  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are  references  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

SEC  2.  INSTITUTIONAL  AID. 

(a)  Techhical  Proyisions.— Title  III  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 


(I)  in  secUon  311(bXl),  by  striUng  out 
"section  358(aKl)"  and  inserting  "section 
36(KaKl)"; 

(3)  in  section  312(bKl>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "which"  liefore  "is"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "which"  liefore  "has"  In 
subparagraph  (E);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "which"  liefore  "meets" 
in  subparagraph  (F); 

(3)  in  section  312(b)(3).  by  striiUng  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C), 
and  (D)"; 

(4)  in  section  312(b)(5),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)": 

(5)  in  section  312(c)(1).  by  inserting  "in 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  detenninatlon  is  t>elng 
made"  Inunediately  after  "Act"; 

(6)  in  section  312(c)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "preceding  fiscal  year." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  determi- 
nation is  being  made.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "second  preceding 
fiscal  year"; 

(7)  in  section  323(a).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 358(aK2)"  and  inserting  "section 
360(a)(2)"; 

(8)  in  section  325(a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"section  322"  and  inserting  "section  323"; 

(9)  in  section  326(a)(2).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"except  that  the  Morehouse  School  of  Med- 
icine shall  receive  at  least  $3,000,000"; 

(10)  in  section  326(c).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 333"  and  inserting  "section  332"; 

(II)  in  section  327(a).  by  striking  out 
"Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part"; 

(12)  in  section  332(f)(1).  by  inserting  "(or 
section  355)"  after  "part  A  or  B"; 

(13)  in  section  351(b)(6).  by  striking  out 
"section  356"  and  inserting  "section  357"; 

(14)  in  section  352(a)(2).  by  striking  out 
"low-  and  middle-income"  and  inserting 
"low-Income"; 

(15)  In  section  352(b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment set  forth  in  section  312(b)(1)(E)  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  located  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation  or  a  suttstantial  popula- 
tion of  Indians,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  waiver  will  su)>stantlally  increase 
higher  education  opportunities  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  American  Indians."; 

(16)  in  section  355(a)  by  inserting  "or  part 
B"  Immediately  after  "part  A"  each  place  It 
appears;  and 

(17)  In  section  355(b),  by  Inserting  "part  A 
or"  Immediately  before  "part  B"  each  place 
It  appears. 

(b)  Appucation  Review  Process.— Part  A 
of  title  III  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"appucation  review  process 
"Sec.  314.  (a)  Review  Pamel.— (1)  All  ap- 
plications submitted  under  part  A  by  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  shall  be  read  by 
a  panel  of  readers  composed  of  Individuals 
selected  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  In- 
clude outside  readers  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  no  individual  assigned 
under  this  section  to  review  any  application 
has  any  conflict  of  interest  with  regard  to 
that  application  which  might  impair  the  Im- 
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partiality  with  which  that  Individual  con- 
ducts the  review  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  care  to  in- 
clude as  readers  representatives  of  histori- 
cally and  predominantly  Black  colleges,  His- 
panic institutions.  Native  American  colleges 
and  universities,  and  institutions  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  who  are  His- 
panic. Native  American.  Asian  American, 
and  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders  (In- 
cluding Native  Hawallans). 

"(3)  All  readers  selected  by  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  thorough  Instruction  from  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  evaluation  process 
for  applications  submitted  under  part  A,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  explanations  and  examples  of  the 
types  of  activities  referred  to  in  section 
311(b)  that  must  receive  special  consider- 
ation for  grants  awarded  under  part  A; 

"(B)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  quality  of  applica- 
tions submitted  under  part  A;  and 

"(C)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  lie 
used  to  determine  whether  a  grant  should 
be  awarded  for  a  project  under  part  A.  the 
amoiuit  of  any  such  grant,  and  the  duration 
of  any  such  grant. 

"(b)  Recommendations  of  Panel.— In 
awarding  grants  under  part  A,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  panel  established  under  sul>- 
sectlon  (a). 

"(c)  NoTiFiCAnoN.— Not  later  than  June 
30  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
each  Institution  of  higher  education  making 
an  application  under  part  A  of — 

"(1)  the  scores  given  the  applicant  by  the 
panel  pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  panel 
with  respect  to  such  application;  and 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  In  awarding  or  refusing  to  award 
a  grant  under  part  A  and  any  modifications, 
if  any.  In  the  reconmiendatlons  of  the  panel 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC.  3.  PELL  GRANTS. 

(a)  (Clarification  of  Reference.— Section 
411(g)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  Inserting  "para- 
graph (1)(B)". 

(b)  Exclusion  of  Forced  Sale  Proceeds.— 
(1)  Section  411 A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sul>section: 

"(b)  Exclusion  of  Forced  Sale  Pro- 
ceeds.—In  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  program  under  this  subpart 
for  any  academic  year,  there  shall  \x  ex- 
cluded from  family  Income  any  proceeds  of 
a  sale  of  farm  or  business  assets  of  that 
family  If  such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or 
banlcruptcy  or  an  Involuntary  liquidation.". 

(2)  Section  411B(g)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)";  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (7). 

(3)  Section  411C(f)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)";  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (7). 

(4)  Section  411D(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  strildng  out  paragraph  (5). 

(c)  Trkatmxrt  of  Excludable  Income.— (1) 
SecUons  411B(dKl)(A).  411C(cKlKA).  and 
411D(cXlXA)  are  each  amended  by  insert- 


ing liefore  the  sonicolon  ".  less  any  excluda- 
ble income  (as  defined  in  section  411F(0))". 
(2)   Section   411B(IK1KA)   of   the   Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "other  than  amounts 
earned  under  part  C  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  l)efore  the  semicolon  ". 
less  any  excludable  income  (as  defined  In 
section  411P(9))". 

(d)  Effective  Family  Income.— Section 
411B(d>(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  strilung  out  "minus"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  "and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  following: 

"(C)  one-half  of  the  student's  total  veter- 
ans educational  tieneflts,  excluding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  contributory  l>eneflts. 
expected  to  be  received  during  the  award 
period,  minus". 

(e)  CoNTRiBimoN  From  Student's  and 
Spouse's  Assets.— Section  411B(1)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  Is  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  In  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined In  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
l}e  considered  to  be  zero". 

(f)  Assessment  of  Discretionary 
Income.— (1)  Section  411B(f)(l)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Assessment  op  Discretionary 
Income.— (1)  The  discretionary  income  that 
is  assessed  under  this  suttsection  is  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  family  Income  (ss  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  sutisection  (e)).  If  such  discretionary 
income  is  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  parents'  Income  Is  zero.". 

(2)  Section  411C(eKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Assessment  of  Discretionary 
Income.— (1)  The  discretionary  income  that 
Is  assessed  under  this  subsection  Is  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  family  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  sulwection  (c)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  If  such  discretionary 
Income  is  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
Income  is  zero.". 

(3)  Section  411D(eKl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Assessment  op  Discretionary 
Income.— (1)  The  discretionary  income  that 
Is  assessed  under  this  sul>sectlon  Is  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  family  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  sul)sectlon  (c)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  sul>sectlon  (d)).  If  such  discretionary 
Income  Is  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
Income  is  zero.". 

(4)  Sections  411B(f)(2).  411B(J)(2). 
411C(e)(2),  and  411D(eK2)  of  the  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "effective 
family  income"  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
text  thereof  and  Inserting  "discretionary 
income". 

(5)  The  Ubles  in  sections  411B(f)(2)  and 
411C(eK2)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'EfTective  family  income" 
and  Inserting  "Discretionary  income":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "effective  family 
Income"  and  Inserting  "discretionary 
Income". 

(g)  Treatment  op  Dislocated  Workers 
AND       Displaced       Homemakers.— Sections 


411B(gXl),  4110fxi).  and  411D(fXS)  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting  l>efore 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  tint  sentence 
the  following:  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  In  accordance 
with  title  HI  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined In  section  48(Ke)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  restdenoe  shall 
ije  considered  to  be  zero". 

(h)  Correction  of  References.— ( 1 )  Sec- 
tion 411F(1)(B)  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"paragraph  (13)"  and  Inserting  "paragraph 
(15)". 

(2)  Section  41iafK5KB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  calculation  of 
effective  family  Income  required  by  sutisec- 
tion  (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
assessment  of  discretionary  income  under 
8Ul)6ection  (e)". 

(i)  TumoN  AND  Fees.— Section  411P(5XA) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "student's  tui- 
tion and  uniform  compulsory  fees"  and  in- 
serting "tuition  and  uniform  compulsory 
fees  normally  charged  a  full-time  student". 

(J)  Dependent  op  a  Student.— Section 
411F(6)  is  amended  to  read  a^  follows: 

"(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
term  (A)  'dependent  of  the  student'  means 
the  students  spouse,  the  student's  depend- 
ent children,  and  other  persons  who  live 
with  and  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
their  support  from  the  student  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  more  than  half  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  student  during  the  award 
year,  and  (B)  the  term  'dependent  of  the 
parent'  means  the  parents  of  the  student, 
the  student,  any  of  the  student's  dependent 
children,  dependent  children  of  the  stu- 
dent's parents.  Including  those  children  who 
are  deemed  to  l>e  dependent  students  when 
applying  for  aid  under  this  title,  and  other 
persons  who  live  with  and  receive  more  than 
one-half  of  their  support  from  the  parents 
and  will  continue  to  receive  more  than  half 
of  their  support  from  the  parents  during 
the  award  year.". 

(k)  Excludable  Income.— Section  411P(9) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"(B).  (C).  and  (D)"  and  inserting  "(B) 
through  (E)"; 

(2)  by  strildng  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  For  a  Native  American  Student,  the 
aimual  adjusted  family  Income  does  not  in- 
clude any  income  and  assets  of  $2,000  or  less 
per  individual  payment  received  by  the  stu- 
dent (and  spouse)  and  student's  parents 
under  the  Per  Capita  Act  or  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  Funds  Act  or  any  income 
received  by  the  student  (and  spouse)  and 
student's  parents  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  or  the  Maine  Indians 
Claims  Settlement  Act."; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding any  income  earned  from  work  under 
part  C  of  this  title)"  after  "financial  assist- 
ance": and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Annual  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  include  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion received  by  a  dislocated  worker  certi- 
fied in  accordance  with  title  lU  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. ". 

(1)  Independent.— Section  411F(12)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (BXill),  by  striking 
out  "gradulate"  and  inserting  "graduate"; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BXvl).  by  striking 
out  "an  annual  total  income"  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "annual  total  resources 
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(Ineiadtaw  all  aourees  of  mouicea  other 
than  pucnta)".  

(m)  UaxAZ^  Iiiooiii  Am  BsmriTa.— 8ec- 
tkn  41:F(16)  of  Um  Act  I>  amended  to  read 
aafoUowa: 

"(IS)  The  term  'untaxed  Income  axul  bene- 
fits'meana- 

"(A)  dilld  mpport  received: 

"(B)  wdffere  benefits.  IndUdinc  aid  to 
fuBlIlea  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  idan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children: 

"(C)  workman's  compensation: 

"(D)  yetcrans'  beneflU  such  ss  death  pen- 
sion, dependency  and  Indemnity  oomi>enaa- 
tlon.  but  ezdudlns  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits: 

"(■)  interest  oo  tax-free  bonds: 

"(F)  houstnc  food,  and  other  allowances 
(exdudlBg  rent  subsidies  for  low-Income 
houstnc)  for  military,  dervy.  and  others  (in- 
cluding cash  payments  and  cash  value  of 
benefits); 

"(O)  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  student's  behalf: 

"(H)  the  amount  of  earned  Income  credit 
claimed  for  FMeral  income  tax  purposes; 

"(I)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions; 

"(J)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special  fuels; 

"(K)  the  amount  of  foreign  income  ex- 
duded  for  purposes  of  Federal  iiKome 
taxes; 

"(Ii)  untaxed  social  security  benefits: 

"(If)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  accounts  excluded 
tram  income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 


"(N)  any  other  untaxed  income  and  bene- 
flta,  such  as  Black  Lung  Benefits,  Refugee 
Asstatanoe.  raOroad  retirement  benefits,  or 
Job  Traiitlng  Partnership  Act  noneduca- 
tional  benefits.". 

SIC  4.  SUrPLKMINTAL  KDUCATHmAL  OPPOimiNI- 
TY  GRANTS. 

(a)  FoaMUUL— SecUon  413D(dX2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  the  f  ollowinr 

"(D)  multiply  the  number  of  eligible  de- 
pendent students  in  each  income  category 
by  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergraduate  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C),  minus  the 
expected  family  contribution  determined 
under  subparagrv>h  (B)  for  that  income 
category,  except  that  the  amount  computed 
by  such  subtraction  shall  not  be  less  than 
aero:";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  and 
Insoting  the  following: 

"(F)  multiply  the  number  of  eligible  Inde- 
pendent students  in  each  income  category 
by  79  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergradtute  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C),  minus  the 
expected  family  contribution  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  that  income 
category,  except  that  the  amount  computed 
by  such  subtraction  shaU  not  be  less  than 
aero;". 

(b)  TKoncAL  Amamfxirrs.— (1)  Section 
41SD(dX3XA)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students". 
(3)  Section  413D(dX3KB)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  graduate  and  pro- 
feasioaal";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  graduate". 

8K.  S.  STATI 8IVDINT  INCXNTrVK  GRAWTB. 

Section  41SB(1)  of  the  Act  is  smended  by 
striking  out  "literary"  and  inserting  "liter- 
acy". 


SBC  t.  STUDCNT  SUPPORT  SERVICia 

Section  417D(d)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  IMS  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Poet-Baccalaureate  Achievement  Program" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ronald  E. 
McNalr  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program". 

SBC   7.  SBPARATION  OF  HEP/CAMP  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

Section  418A(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Adthosizatiok  of  Afpropriatioiis.— 
(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  high  school  equivalency  program 
37.0(X).(XX)  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  the  college  assistance  migrant  pro- 
gram $2,(X>0,(KX)  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

SBC  S.  VETERANS'  EDUCATION  OUTREACH. 

Section  420A  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bM2XB),  by  striking  out 
"subchapter  V  or  VI"  and  Inserting  "sub- 
chapter V"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bXS),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (3XA)"  and  inserting  "para- 
graph (4XA)"; 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (cX2XAXi),  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (e)"  and  inserting  "subsec- 
tion (bK5)":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (cX2XCXii)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(I)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (II)  in  the  case  of 
any  institution  located  near  a  military  in- 
stallation, under  subchapter  VI  of  such 
chapter  34". 

SEC  ».  SPECIAL  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES. 

Section  420B  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bH2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  pursue  a  successful 
program"  in  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting 
"to  pursue  successfully  a  program"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(E),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(d)  DxriNrnoN.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'low-income  individual' 
means  an  individual  from  a  family  whose 
taxable  income  for  the  preceding  year  did 
not  exceed  150  percent  of  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  poverty  level  determined  by  using  the 
criteria  of  poverty  esUbllshed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.". 

SBC  1*.  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS. 

(a)  Ihapplicabilitt  op  Aggrbgatb  Loah 
Lmrrs  to  Sxn>PLKKKirTAL  ars  PLUS  Loans.— 
Sections  42S(aX2XA)  and  428(bXlXB)  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i),  by  inserting  ",  excluding 
loans  made  under  section  428A  or  428B" 
after  "undergraduate  education";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)  by  inserting  ",  excluding 
loans  made  under  section  428A  or  428B" 
after  "graduate  or  professional  student)". 

(b)  Txachkx  Dkrrmxht;  iNmutSHiP  Di- 
mufxirr.— (1)  SecUons  427(aX2XCXvi)  and 
428(bXlXMKvi)  of  the  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "nonprofit"  before  "pri- 
vate". 

(2)  SecUons  427(aX2XCXvii)  and 
428(bXlXMXvil)  of  the  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlnr  "or  serving  in  an 
internship  or  residency  program  leading  to 
a  degree  or  certificate  awarded  by  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  a  hospital,  or  a 
health  care  facUity  tluit  offers  postgraduate 
training". 


(c)  MxTLTiPLX  DiaauRSBiiBirr.— Sections 
427(aK4)  and  438(bXlXO>  of  the  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "more  than 
$1,(XX)"  and  inserting  "tl.OOO  or  more". 

(d)  Vaxiabu  IimaxsT  Ratb  oh  Suppls- 

MKHTAL      AMD      PLUS      LOAIIS.— (1)      SCCtiOn 

437A(cX4)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1987,"  and  inserting  "and  disbursed 
on  or  after  July  1, 1987,"; 

(B)  in  such  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
out  "any  calendar  year"  and  Inserting  "any 
12-month  period  begiiming  on  July  1  and 
ending  on  June  30":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
insertiiig  the  following: 

"(B)  For  any  12-month  period  beginning 
on  July  1  and  ending  on  June  30,  the  rate 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  de- 
termined on  the  preceding  June  1  and  is 
equal  to— 

"(i>  the  bond  equivalent  rate  of  S3-week 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  at  the  final  auction 
held  prior  to  such  June  1;  plus 

"(11)  3.25  percent.". 

(2)  Section  438(bX2XC)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "12.5  percent"  and 
inserting  "12  perc«»t". 

(e)  CoKPLiAHCK  With  Loaw  Limits.— Sec- 
tion 428(aK2XD)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "permits  the  student"  and  in- 
serting "certifies  the  eligibility  of  any  stu- 
dent". 

(f)  Ihsuramci  Program  Agrkemxhts.— Sec- 
tion 428(bXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first  or"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  and  inserting  "first  and"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (N)  the  following: 
"and  except  in  the  case  of  attendance  at  an 
institution  outside  the  United  States,  the 
funds  shaU  be  deUvered  direcUy  to  the  stu- 
dent"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "being  dispensed"  in 
subparagraph  (OKI)  and  inserting  "being 
disbursed"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (P)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(P)  requires  the  borrower  to  notify  the 
institution  concerning  any  change  in  local 
address  during  enrollment  and  requires  the 
borrower  and  the  institution  at  which  the 
borrower  is  in  attendance  promptly  to 
notify  the  holder  of  the  loan,  directly  or 
through  the  guaranty  agency,  concerning  (1) 
any  change  of  permanent  address,  (11)  when 
the  student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis,  and  (ill)  any  other  change 
in  status,  when  such  change  in  status  af- 
fecte  the  student's  eligibility  for  the  loan;"; 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (T)  after 
"eligible  institutions"  the  following:  "(other 
than  nonresidential  correspondence 
schools)". 

(g)  Claripicatiom  op  RxFERXRcr— Section 
428(bK5)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (IXM)"  and  inserting  "para- 
graph (IXMXixni)". 

(h)  Ouaramtt  Agehct  Ihpormatiom 
Trakspers.— Section  428(bX6)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Prior  to  the  implementation  of  section 
485B"  and  Inserting  "Until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  has  implemented  section  485B 
and  is  able  to  provide  to  guaranty  agencies 
the  information  required  by  such  section"; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  the  followlnr 


"(11)  the  amount  borrowed  and  the  cumu- 
lative amount  borrowed.". 

(1)  SUPPLXMEHTAL  PRXCLAIMS  AsSISTAHCX.— 

Section  438(cX6XCXiv)  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  the  case  of  accounts  brought  into 
repayment  status  as  a  result  of  performing 
supplemental  preclaims  assistance,  the  cost 
of  such  assistance  is  a  permissible  charge  to 
the  borrower  (for  the  cost  of  collection)  for 
which  the  borrower  shall  be  liable.". 

(j)    SXCRETART'S     EQUITABLE     SBARE;     OAR- 

NiSHMXRT.— Section  428(cK6MD)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  enforces" 
after  "enacts". 

(k)  Reimsurance  Fees.- Section  428(cX9) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "covered"  before  "loans" 
each  place  it  appears  in  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'covered  loans'  means  loans  made 
under  this  part  to  which  the  insurance  ap- 
plies, but  does  not  include  loans  msule  under 
section  428A(d).  428B(d).  or  428C.". 

(1)  Escrow  of  Disbursements.— (I)  The 
first  sentence  of  section  428(iKl)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "multiple". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  428(1X1) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "45" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

(m)  Lenders-of-Last-Resort. — Section 
428(J)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
guaranty  agency  shall  consider  the  request 
of  any  eligible  lender,  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 435(dXIXA)  of  this  Act,  to  serve  as  the 
lender-of-last-resort  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(n)  Use  or  Supplemental  Loan  Program 
BT  Undergraduates.— Section  428A(a)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  addition,  undergraduate 
det>endent  students  shall  be  eligible  to 
borrow  funds  under  this  section  if  the  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  determines,  after 
review  of  the  financial  information  submit- 
ted by  the  student  and  considering  the  debt 
burden  of  the  student,  that  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances will  likely  preclude  the  stu- 
dent's parents  from  borrowing  under  section 
428B  for  purposes  of  the  expected  family 
contribution  and  that  the  student's  family 
is  otherwise  unable  to  provide  such  expect- 
ed family  contribution.". 

(o)  Loan  Deferments  for  Supplemental 
AND  PLUS  Loans.— (1)  Sections  428A(cK2) 
and  428B(cK2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  interest"  after  "principal" 
the  first  time  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  428B  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out "',  but 
such  a  parent  borrower"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "clauses  (i).  (viii),  and  (ix)  of  such 
sections"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (cXl),  by  striking  out 
"subject  to  deferral  pursuant  to  sections 
427(aX2XC)  (1),  (viii),  and  (ix)  and 
428(bXlXM)  (1),  (viii),  and  (ix)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to  deferral  (A) 
during  any  period  during  which  the  parent 
meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  deferral 
under  clause  (i),  (viii),  or  (ix)  of  section 
427(aK2XC)  or  428(bXlXM);  and  (B)  during 
any  period  during  which  the  borrower  has  a 
dependent  student  for  whom  a  loan  obliga- 
tion was  incurred  under  this  section  and 
who  meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  de- 
ferral under  clause  (i)  of  either  such  sec- 
tion"; and 

(C)  in  subsection  (cX3),  by  striking  out 
"under       secUons       437(aX2XCXi)       and 


438(bXlXMXi)"  and  inserting  "pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection". 

(p)  Limitation  on  Supplemental  and 
PLUS  L0ANS.-(1)  SecUon  428A(bX3)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  the  followingr.  ""Any  loan 
under  this  section  may  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  in  the  de- 
termination of  need  under  this  title,  but  no 
loan  may  be  made  to  any  student  under  this 
section  for  any  academic  year  in  excess  of 
(A)  the  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance, minus  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  the  eligible  institution  under  section 
428(aX2XA).". 

(2)  Section  428B(bX3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  the  following:  "Any  loan 
under  this  section  may  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  in  the  de- 
termination of  need  under  this  title,  but  no 
loan  may  be  made  to  any  parent  under  this 
section  for  any  academic  year  in  excess  of 
(A)  the  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance, minus  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  the  eligible  institution  under  section 
428(aK2)(A).". 

(q)  Repatment  of  Supplemental  and 
PLUS  Loans.— Sections  428A(cX2XA)  and 
428B(cK2)<A)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "monthly  or"  before  "quarter- 
ly". 

(r)  Refinancing  of  Supplemental  and 
PLUS  Loans.— (1)  Sections  428A(d)  and 
428B(d)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""at  any  time"  after  "An  el- 
igible lender  may"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Unless  the  borrower 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2),"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting "Unless  the  consolidated  loan  is  ob- 
tained by  a  borrower  who  is  electing  to 
obtain  variable  interest  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3),";  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "(if  required  by  them)" 
after  "shall  be  reported"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "under  this  section  before 
July  I,  1987,  or"  before  "under  section 
428B"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "to  reissue  a  loan"  and 
inserting  "to  reissue  a  loan  or  loans":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "reissuing  such  loan" 
and  inserting  "reissuing  such  loan  or  loans"; 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "January  I,  1987"  and 
inserting  'October  1.  1987";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  the  following: 
"and  of  the  practical  consequences  of  such 
options  in  terms  of  interest  rates  and 
monthly  and  total  payments  for  a  set  of 
loan  examples". 

(2)  An  eligible  lender  who  has  refinanced 
a  loan  or  loans  under  section  428A(d)  or 
428B(d)  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
and  July  1,  1987,  may,  at  the  request  of  a 
borrower  or  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
borrower,  amend  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  loan  as  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  sections  and 
section  427A(c)(4)  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Any  borrower  who  is  denied  such  a  request 
shall  be  treated  as  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  another  lender  under  section 
428A(dX3)  or  428B(dK3).  as  applicable,  for 
the  purposes  of  discharging  the  loan  from 
the  original  lender,  and  a  borrower  exercis- 
ing this  option  shall  not  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional insurance  fee  under  section 
428A(dX3XC)  or  428B(dX3XC). 


(s)  Consolidation  Loans.— Secticm  438C 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsecUon  (aXIXC).  by  striking  out 
"(C)  and  (E)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(C).  (E),  and  (J)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aX3XA)- 

(A)  in  division  (1),  by  adding  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof; 

(B)  in  division  (U).  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and' 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  division  (lU); 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX3XB)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "loans  received  under 
this  UUe"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
"eligible  student  loans  received"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""under  ttUs  part"  and 
inserting  "imder  this  Utle"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  428(bXlXB)"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  ". 
428(bXlKB).  428A(bK2),  and  4M(aX2)";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  Interpreted  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  to  require  lenders,  holders,  or 
guarantors  of  consolidation  loans  to  receive, 
to  maintain,  or  to  make  reports  with  respect 
to  pre-existing  records  relating  to  any  eligi- 
ble student  loan  (as  defined  under  section 
428C(aX4))  discharged  by  a  borrower  in  re- 
ceiving a  consolidation  loan."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (aX4XA),  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  for  loans 
made  to  parent  borrowers  under  section 
428B.  including  loans  made  to  c>arent  bor- 
rowers under  section  428B  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (bXlXC)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsecUcMi  (aX2)"  in 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  "subsection  (aX3)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all  loans  received  by 
the  eligible  borrower  under  this  title"  in 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  "all  eligible  student 
loans  received  by  the  eligible  borrower"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (cX2XAXv),  by  striking 
out  "more"  and  inserting  "equal  to  or  great- 
er"; and 

(7)  in  subsection  (cX5),  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"",  but  a  fee  may  be  payable  by  the  lender  to 
the  guaranty  agency  to  cover  the  costs  of  in- 
creased or  extended  liability  with  respect  to 
such  loan". 

(t)  State  Garnishment  Program.— Section 
428E  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXU  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  any  State  which  has  a  garnish- 
ment law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1986  which  provides  for  the  deduction  of 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  dis- 
posable pay.  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph": 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK6).  by  striking  out 
"proper  notice  under  paragraph  (2),"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "notice  of  the  with- 
holding order,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  strilting  out 
"notice  given  to  the  employer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (aX2>"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "notice  of  the  withholding  order". 

(u)  Rehabilitation  Program.— Section 
428F  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(V)  Information  Concbning  Borrow- 
ers.—Section  430A(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  further  the  purpose  of 
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this  MCtkm.  an  eligible  faMUtttUon  m«y 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  any  or  all  of 
the  bolden  at  delinquent  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers who  attend  or  previously  attended 
■ucb  institution  (or  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing current  information  regarding  the  bor- 
rower's location  or  employment  or  for  the 
purpooe  of  ■iff«T*«''g  the  holder  in  contacting 
and  influencing  borrowers  to  avoid  de- 
teult.". 

(w)  CLAamcATioi  or  RsrsKxiicz.— Section 
431(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"secUon  4a2(cK4KC)"  and  inserting  "section 
432". 

(X)  Auom  or  FnuaciAL  Trahsactiowb.— 
Section  432(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting aftw  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Audit  ntocDuan.— In  conducting 
audits  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Education 
ytiaii  audit  the  records  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they,  at  a  minimum,  comply 
with  Federal  statutes,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tloas  pieacribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  effect 
at  the  time  that  the  record  was  made,  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  Comptroller  General  or 
the  Inspector  General  apply  subsequently 
determined  standards,  procedures,  or  regu- 
lations to  the  records  of  such  agency, 
lender,  or  Authority.". 

(F)  Crvn,  Phialt«8.— Section  432(gX2)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "repre- 
sentation" each  place  it  appears  In  subpara- 
graphs (AXi)  and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "misrepresentation". 

(z)  Siuuaiir  Loam  Imtokiiatioh.— Section 
433  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  inserting  "(other  than  a  loan  made  under 
section  428C)"  after  "guaranteed  under  this 
part": 

(3)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  total  cumulative 
balance,  including  the  loan  applied  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  monthly  payment, 
given  such  cumulative  balance;": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(7).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  that  such  explanation  is  not 
required  when  the  loan  being  made  is  a  con- 
solidation loan  under  section  428C":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out 
"makes  the  first  disbursement  of  a  loan 
with  respect  to  a  borrower"  and  inserting 
"notifies  a  borrower  of  approval  of  a  loan". 

(aa)  DirmiiioBS.— Section  435  of  the  Act 
to  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  foUowUig:  "■  or  in  the 
case  of  a  hospital  or  health  care  facility, 
which  provides  training  of  not  less  than  one 
year  for  graduates  of  accredited  health  pro- 
fesslmis  programs.  leading  to  a  degree  or 
certificate  upon  completion  of  such  train- 
ing"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (dKl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  ":  and": 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  following: 

"(J)  for  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
section  438C.  any  nonprofit  private  agency 
functioning  in  any  State  as  a  secondary 
market": 

(3)  In  secUon  435(dX3>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A): 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  shall  make  loans  to  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  students  at 
the  institutions;  and 

"(D)  shall  not  make  a  loan,  other  than  a 
loan  to  a  graduate  or  professional  student, 
unless  the  borrower  has  previously  received 
a  loan  from  the  school  or  has  been  denied  a 
loan  by  an  eligible  lender; 
except  that  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made,  and  loan  commitments 
made,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1987."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  DiSABLKD  DEPEKDnrr  or  A  BORHOWKR.— 

Such  term  when  used  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
abled dependent  of  a  twrrower  means  a 
spKjuse  or  other  dependent  who,  during  a 
period  of  injury  or  illness  of  not  less  than  3 
months,  requires  continuous  nursing  or 
similar  services.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "DxriHrnoK  or"  in  the 
heading  of  subsection  (h). 

(bb)  Spxcial  Allowances.— Section  438(b) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  in 
paragraph  (2KBMiii)  and  inserting  "subsec- 
tion (d)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Use  or  average  quARTERLY  balamce.— 
The  Secretary  shall  permit  lenders  to  calcu- 
late interest  benefits  and  special  allowance 
through  the  use  of  the  average  quarterly 
balance  method  until  July  1. 1988.". 

(cc)  Report  on  Special  Allowances.— Sec- 
tion 438(dK4KC)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  as  evidenced  by  the  informa- 
tion submitted  under  paragraph  (2XG)  of 
this  sulisection". 

<dd)  Correction  or  Reterence.- Section 
439(dXlKEXiii)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Labor  and"  before  "Human  Re- 
sources". 

SEC  11.  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY. 

(a)  Reallocation.— Section  442(eX2)  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "not  to  exceed"  immedi- 
ately before  "25  percent"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  448"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  447";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sulisectlon  (c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  447(c)". 

(b)  Work-Study  Agreements.— Section 
443(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by  striking  out 
"clause  (6XB)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(5XB)":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5XB).  by  striking  out 
"clause  (2XA)"  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(2XA)". 

(c)  Private  Sector  Agreement.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 443(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  addition  to  the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "As  part  of  its  agreement". 

(2)  Section  443(cXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  subsection  (bX3)"  before 
the  semicolon. 

(d)  Job  Location  and  Development  Agree- 
ments.—Section  446(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striidng  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6), 
respectively. 


SEC  IX.  INCOMBCONTINGENr  LOAN  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

SecUon  464(aX4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4XA)  The  interest  rate  on  loans  under 
this  part  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  par- 
ticipating institution,  be  (1)  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B)  based  on 
the  Interest  rate  computed  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  loan  was  made,  and  fixed 
over  the  life  of  the  loan,  or  (ii)  variable  each 
calendar  year  based  on  the  interest  rate 
computed  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B)  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  interest  rate  applicable  on  such 
loans  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  obtained  by— 

"(i)  computing  the  average  of  the  bond 
equivalent  rates  of  91-day  Treasury  bills 
auctioned  for  the  3-month  period  ending 
September  30  preceding  such  year,  and 

"(ii)  by  adding  3  percent  to  the  resulting 
percent.". 

SEC  13.  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS. 

(a)  Allocations  in  Proportion  to  Fiscal 
Year  1985  Federal  Capital  Contribution.— 
Section  462(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(A)  100  pereent  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
capital  contribution  such  institution  re- 
ceived under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
multiplied  by". 

(b)  Correction  or  RErERENCE.— Section 
462(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (3)  the  second  time  it  appears 
as  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Correction  or  Heading.— Section 
462(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
";  Cash  on  Hand". 

(d)  Correction  or  RErxRENCE.— Section 
462(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  "under 
subsection  (g)". 

(e)  Notice  or  DErAULT.— Section  463(aX4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "given  to  the 
Secretary"  and  everything  that  follows 
through  "semiannually"  and  inserting 
"given  to  the  Secretary  in  an  annual  report 
describing  the  total  number  of  loans  from 
ssxch  fund  which  are  in  such  default". 

(f)  Correction  or  RErERXNCE.— Section 
463(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  485"  and  inserting  "section  489". 

(g)  Estimates  or  Balances.— Section 
463A(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  total  cumulative 
balance,  including  the  loan  applied  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  monthly  payment, 
given  such  cumulative  balance;". 

(h)  Detense  Educational  Loan  Repay- 
ment.—Section  463A(a)(10)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  2141.  note);"  and  Inserting 
"the  Department  of  Defense  educational 
loan  repayment  program  (10  U.S.C.  2172);". 

(1)  Internship  Determent.— Section 
464(cX2XAKvi)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "or  serving  in  an  internship  or 
residency  program  leading  to  a  degree  or 
certificate  awarded  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  a  hospital,  or  a  health 
care  facility  that  offers  postgraduate  train- 
ing". 

(J)  Reperence  to  Other  Programs.— Sec- 
tion 465(aK2)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
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Education  Act  of  1965"  and  inserting  "chap-  "(A)    the     parents'     adjusted    available  (C)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 

ter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  income  (determined  in  accordance  with  sub-  the  following:  "For  each  age  cohort  below 

Improvement  Act  of  1981";  section  (bXD)  is  increased  by  the  difference  40.  the  asset  protection  allowance  shall  be 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  between  the  standard  maintenance  allow-  computed  by  decreasing  the  asset  protection 
"such  title  I"  and  inserting  "such  chapter  ance  (determined  in  accordance  with  subsec-  allowance  for  age  40.  as  updated,  by  one-flf- 
1";  and  tion  (cX4))  for  a  family  of  four  and  a  family  teenth  for  each  year  of  age  below  age  40 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out  of  five,  each  with  one  child  in  college;  and  rounding  the  result  to  the  nearest 
"section  222(aXl)  of  the  Economic  Opportu-  "(B)  the  resulting  revised  parente'  adjust-  $ioo.": 

nity  Act  of  1964"  and  inserting  "the  Head  ed  available  income  is  assessed  according  to  (21)  in  section  478(cX2).  by  striking  out  " 

Start  Act".  subsection  (e)  and  adjusted  according  to  -(ae.OOO,'  '$91,000'.  and  '$169,000'  "  and  in- 

SEC.  14.  NEEDS  ANALYSIS.  subsection  (bX3)  to  determine  a  revised  par-  serting  "  '$24,000'.  '$84,000',  and  '$156,000'  ": 

Part  P  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended—  ents'  contribution  from  adjusted  available  (22)   in   section   478(f).   by   striking   out 

(1)  in  sections  475(cX2),  475(cK4),  income:  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  Wage  Earners 
475(dX2),  476(bX2).  476(cX2).  477(bX2).  "(C)  the  original  parents'  contribution  ^j  clerical  Workers"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
477(cX2),  and  477(d),  striking  out  "section  from  adjusted  available  income  is  subtract-  thereof  "Consimier  Price  Index  (or  All 
479"  and  Inserting  "section  478";  ed  from  the  revised  parents'  contribution  urban  Consumers": 

(2)  in  sections  475(cX7)  and  477(bX7),  by  from   adjusted   available   income,   and   the  (23)  in  section  479(a>— 

striking  out  "National ";  result  is  divided  by   12  to  determine  the  (y^,  ,jy  gtrmng  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 

(3)  in  sections  475(dX2).  476(cX2),   and  monthly  adjustment  amount;  and  inserting  "subsection  (b)"- 

477(cX2),  strike  out    "dislocated  homemak-  "(D)   the   original    parente'   contribution  ^g,  ^^  striking  out   "fainUies  which"  and 

er"  and  insert  "displaced  homemaker";  from  adjusted  avaUable  income  is  Increased  inserting  •families  (1)  who"-  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  table  contained  in  by  the  product  of  the  monthly  adjustment  „  .  striking  out  "and  which  file  a  form 
sections  475(d)(2)(C)  476(c)(2XC).  and  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
477(cX2XC)  and  Inserting  the  foUowing:  months  greater  than  9  for  which  the  stu-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,.  ^^^  inserting  "and  (2)  who 
"Adjusted  Net  Worth  of  a  Business  or  Farm  dent  will  ^enroll^.";  ^^^  ^  ,^^  j^^^^  ^^  1040EZ  pursuant  to  the 

If  the  net  worth  of  a.   Then  the  adjusted  net  i  ' j!!  !!^i?"    '»»  ■•o,.hr.o«.<rr«r.h  fHV  in  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  or  are  not 

business  or  fwrn  Is-         worth  is:  'A)  ^ystrikiiw  out    subparagraph    B^  pursuant  to  such  Code": 

Less  than  $1 10  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting     subpara-  7,4)  ,ns«,tion  479(b)- 

Sl-SM.OOO 40  pereent  of  NW  graph  (C)";  JaVifl^WkW  m,t   "«nrt  St*t*"  In  n««i. 

$60,ooi-»i80.ooo $24,000  plus  50  pereent  (g,  by  redesignaUng  subparagraphs  (B)  (A)  by  striking  out    and  State    in  parar 

of  NW  over  $60,000  ^  ,<-.,  -_  ■jnhniira.CTa.nhs  (C)  and  (D)-  and  BTaPh  (2); 

,l80.ooi-»300.ooo ^^^f^TeZfr^""'  '^a'^yltrS^rev^riSS  prSedtag  <B)  by  striking  out    'and"  at  the  end  of 

♦300.001  or  more $156,000   plus   100   per-  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  P^^y^^.^^^  ^^,  .^e  period  at  the  end 

cent     of     NW     over  the  following.                                                                ^ ;■        .  ,„„Jir,„-  ...  ._j...  ._-i 

$300,000":  "(A)  adding  the  students  adjusted  gross  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting    ,  and     and 

(5)  in  sections  475(dX4XB)  and  income  and  any  income  earned  from  work  ,„lj°;,Jf- ^'!^^^^^.  P'^'**™'^  *'^  "**^ 
477(CK4)(B),  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  but  not  reported  on  a  Pedena  tocome  tax  ^".V^^^  ^UowtS^^)  for  SUte  and  other 
insertinir  ""$15  999"-  return,  and  subtractmg  excludable  mcome  __  te)  an  allowance  lAjior  aiaie  ana  oiner 
^)  in  Sons  475(dX4KC)  and  (as  defined  in  section  480);  "^^^L^  tuZ^.'^'^'-T^i^ri'^n,^^, 
477(CX4XC).  by  striking  out  "$15,000 "  each  "(B)  computing  the  student's  avaiUble  pendent  studente  and  m  ^"0°  *"2nt^> 
place  it  apiiei^  and  inserting  ■■$16.000'';  taxable    income    by    deducting    from    the  for  mdependent  studente  with  dependents. 

(^ll;tL'^^475(d)(4KD).%y  striking  out  amount    determined    under    subparagraph  Zt^lIZ^o^^^2>^^'^A^^nX 

"equal  to  or  less  than  zero"  and  inserting  (A)-";  **f ^^t^.'ll^"",  nl-nHi J"   '"'**'^'****°^ 

"1^  than  zero":  (14)  in  section  476(bX2).  by  striking  out  studente  without  dependente^  . 

(8)  in  sections  475(e)  and  477(d).  insert  a  "total  taxable  income"  and  inserting  "total  (25)  In  section  479.  by  «»<«"«  *t  the  end 
minus  sign  before  "$3,409"  each  time  it  ap-  income":  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  subsection: 
pears  in  the  chart  m  each  such  section;  (15)  in  section  476(bXlXC).  by  inserting  (c)  SiMKjrin)  Application  PoRM.-TTje 

(9)  in  section  475(gXlXC).  by  striking  out  after  "section  480(c))"  the  following:  "plus  Secretary  shall  develop  and  use  a  simplified 
"paragraph  (3)'  and  inserting  "paragraph  the    amount    of    veterans'    benefite    paid  application  form  for  families  described  in 
(2)"-  during  the  award  period  under  chapters  32,  this  section  to  qualify  for  the  use  of  a  stan- 
di)) in  section  475(gX3),  by  inserting  after  34.  and  35  of  title  28,  United  States  Code";  plified  needs  analysis."; 

"foUowlng  table"  the  following:  "(or  a  sue-  (16)  in  section  476(bX4)-  (26)  by  striking  out  section  479A  and  in- 

cessor  Uble  prescribed   by   the  Secretary  (A)  by  striking  out  "$8,900"  each  place  it  sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

under  section  478)";  appears  and  Inserting  "$8,600":  and  "discretion  or  student  riNANCiAL  aid 

(II)  In  section  475,  by  striking  out  subsec-  (B)  by  striking  out  "$6,230"  and  inserting  administrators 

tion  (h)  and  inserting  the  following:  "*M'2??"'^H„n  aim.m^^-  "Sec.  479A.  (a)  In  GENERAL.-Nothing  in 

"(h)  Student  (and  Spousei   Income  Sup-  (17)  in  section  476(cXl)—  tviis  tiUp  shuii  h«>  intproreted  as  limiting  the 

PLEMENTAL  AMOUNT  FROM  AssETs.-Thc  stu-  (A)  by  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ^^^^.^-'"V'lf  .Jt  rtSm IwcUJ  ^  ad 

dent    (and    spouse)    supplemental    Income  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  a  semi-  ^Ss^^°'„J,^^he^£S  of^^-t?5oS- 

from  assete  is  determined  by  calculatmg  the  colon;  and                                             ,   „     ..  mpntjitinn    to  makp  necessarv  adiustmente 

net  assete  of  the  student  (and  spouse)  and  (B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  (flush  "7>*^^'  ^.  i?tendl^^^  e^ted  Jtu^ 

multiplying    the    amount    by    35    percent,  with  the  margin  of  paragraph  (D)  the  fol-  "^^^f^^^^^'X^Z^^iT^t.Tio 

^^o^^^rk'l^r'^rtttfTS^'d^alfct  ?'°eSfpt  that  the  students  income  supple-  ^^  ^^  ^^1^^^^^  Son 

With  title  III  Of  the  Job  "mining  Partner-  -ntal  ^ount  from  assete  shall  not  be  less  ^,f^i^'^'tkls'Sn^1|-  in'^.p'SS°« 

ari^'trss<rofTu'rrtii^nt  'T8)rse^tion477(axi)-        ^  ^  'ssT.z^^^r^ :^ Z^^ 

^h^"^  Idt  ^e^^'Ko^^'^-  °'  "■"''*""  '"^  sub1>^aSrap1fS°"'  ""'"  "'  '"'  So^att^rtL^  f'SI^cT^Sr^r 

'"(^ruSilU'rioTby' adding  at  the  end  ^TB^.^^rtlni-"and"  after  the  semicolon  Pf-^«J^f-frnte  Sid^S^iSgThl 

thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection:  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B):  and  In  selecting  recipients  and  detennlntag  the 

"(1)  Adjustments  por  Enrollment  Peri-  (C)  by  inserting  after  such  subparag«ph  amount  of  awards  under  subpart*  1  and  2  of 

ODS  Other  THAN  9  MONTHS.-For  periods  of  the  foUowing:  ^JtY'^^^t^^HL^^.^i,^ 

enroUment  other  than  nine  months,   the  "(C)  the  amount  of  veterans'  benefite  to  .J^J^'''r^^?*J°'^^Z^'^,J^ 

parente'  contribution  from  adjusted  avail-  be  paid  during  the  award  period  under  chap-  Account  -A  student  financial  aid  axtailnli^ 

able  income  is  determined  as  foUows:  ters  32.  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  trator  shall  be  considered  to  be  making  a 

"(1)  For  periods  of  enrollment  less  than  9  Code;";  ""^^^^  adji«tment  m  accordance  with 

months,  the  parente'  contribuUon  from  ad-  (19)  in  section  477(bX5XA).  by  striking  subsection  (a)  if- 

JustedavaUablTlncome  (determined  in  ac-  out  "$2,000"  and  Inserting  "$2,100";  "(D  the  administrator  determines,  in  1^ 

cordance  with  subsection  (b))  is  divided  by  9  (20)  in  section  478(d)-  or  her  discretion,  that  the  effective  famUy 

and  the  result  multlpUed  by  the  number  of  (A)  by  inserting  '.  rounded  to  the  nearest  mcome  of  the  applicant  is  smaU  in  relaUon 

months  enroUed  $100."  after  "present  value  cost";  to— 

"(2)  Por  periods  of  enroUment  greater  (B)  by  inserting  "of  40  and  above"  after  "(A)  the  net  value  of  the  principal  place  of 

than  9  months—  ""each  age  cohort":  and  residence: 
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"(B>  the  net  waith  of  a  farm  on  which  the 
fUadly  raildes:  or 

"<C)  the  net  worth  of  a  famOy  owned  and 
otwuatCKl  iiiiall  buaineM; 

"(S)  auefa  adinlnlatntor  reduces  or  ellmi- 
nataa  the  amount  of  such  net  value  or  net 
woith  that  ta  subject  to  aneaament  In  the 
oomputatian  of  the  expected  family  contri- 
bution of  that  applicant;  and 

"(S)  the  admlnlatrator  reports  the  amount 
of  such  adjustments  made  with  respect  to 
determinations  for  Pell  Grants  to  the  con- 
tractor or  contractors  processing  appUca- 
tiana  for  such  grants  for  the  award  year. 

"(c)  Asm  Adjusimkiit  as  Ezamfu.— The 
asset  adjustment  described  in  subsection  (b) 
Is  an  example  of  the  type  of  adjustment 
which  flnanrlal  aid  administrators  are  au- 
thotlMd  to  make  by  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the  only  ad- 
justment that  is  so  authorised.": 

(27)  by  striking  section  479B  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"STOSOR  ASnSXUICB  Un  OTHXa  PIDSBAL 

nooaaifs 

"Sk.  MVB.  (a)  ATTsmiAHCs  Costs  Not 
TlsasB)  AS  iMOom  oa  Rasooscxs.— The  por- 
tlon  of  any  student  financial  assistance  re- 
oehred  under  this  title,  or  under  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  student  assistance  programs, 
that  is  made  available  for  attendance  costs 
described  in  subseetkm  (b)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  resources  in  detetmin- 
tng  eligibility  for  assistance  tmder  any  other 
program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds. 

"(b)  AmnAMCi  <3osts.— The  attendance 
costs  described  in  this  subsection  are— 

"(1)  tuition  and  feea  normally  assessed  a 
student  carrying  the  same  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution,  and 
faif^iiiHiTig  costs  for  rental  or  purchase  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  supplies  required 
of  all  students  in  the  same  course  of  study; 
and 

"(3)  an  allowance  for  books,  supplies, 
transportation,  and  miscellaneous  personal 
fTq>ffiff>f  for  a  sttident  attending  the  institu- 
tion on  at  least  a  half-time  ImwIs.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution. 

"WATIVX  AMXaiCAH  STUDBrTS 

"8k.  479C.  In  determining  family  contri- 
butloDs  for  Native  American  students,  com- 
putations performed  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  exclude— 

"(1)  any  income  and  assets  of  $2,000  or 
leas  per  individual  payment  received  by  the 
studoit  (and  spouse)  and  student's  parents 
under  the  Per  Capita  Act  or  the  Distribu- 
tion  of  Judgment  Funds  Act;  and 

"(3)  any  income  received  by  the  student 
(and  spouse)  and  student's  parents  under 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
or  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement 
AcL'';and 

(2S)  in  section  48»- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)"  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  insnting  "para- 
graphs (3)  throu^  (4)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 
"minus  excludable  Income  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f))"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  insetting  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  compatatltm  of  family  contri- 
butions  for  the  programs  under  subpart  2  of 
part  A  and  parts  B.  C.  and  E  of  this  title  for 
any  ararirmir  year,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  family  income  any  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  farm  or  business  assets  of  that  family  if 
su^  sale  results  from  a  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bankrupt- 
cy or  an  Involuntanr  liquidation.": 


(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  followinr 

"(4)  No  portion  of  any  student  financial 
assistance  received  from  any  program  by  an 
individual  shall  be  Included  as  income  in  the 
computation  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  any  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  imder  this  Act."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  sul>sections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(b)  Untaxxd  Ircomx  and  Behkfits  op 
Pakehts  Kim  Iiroxi'siiDKHT  Studkmts  With 
Dkrmoknts.- The  term  'untaxed  income 
and  benefits'  when  applied  to  parent  contri- 
butions or  the  contributions  of  independent 
students  with  dependents  (including 
spouses)  means— 

"(1)  child  support  received; 

"(3)  welfare  benefits,  including  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children; 

"(3)  workman's  compensation; 

"(4)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pen- 
sion, dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, but  excluding  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits: 

"(5)  interest  on  tax-free  bonds; 

"(6)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances 
(excluding  rent  subsidies  for  low-income 
housing)  for  military,  clergy,  and  others  (in- 
cluding cash  payments  and  cash  value  of 
benefits); 

"(7)  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  student's  l)ehalf ; 

"(8)  the  amount  of  earned  income  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes: 

"(9)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions: 

"(10)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special 
fuels; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  income  ex- 
cluded for  purposes  of  Federal  iiu»me 
taxes; 

"(12)  untaxed  social  security  benefits; 

"(13)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  accounts  excluded 
from  income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses: and 

"(14)  any  other  untaxed  income  and  bene- 
fits, such  as  Black  Lung  Benefits,  Refugee 
Assistance,  railroad  retirement  lienefits,  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  noneduca- 
tional  benefits. 

"(c)  Untaxxd  Incomx  and  BmxriTS  or  Dx- 
PKNDKNT  Students  or  Indepkndknt  Students 
WrraouT  Dependents.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  term  'untaxed  income  and 
I>enefit8'  when  applied  to  the  contributions 
of  dependent  students  or  independent  stu- 
dents without  dependents  means— 

"(1)  child  support  received: 

"(2)  welfare  benefits.  Including  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  State 
plan  approved  imder  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children; 

"(3)  workman's  compensation; 

"(4)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pen- 
sion, dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, but  excluding  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits: 

"(5)  interest  on  tax-free  bonds; 

"(6)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances 
(excluding  rent  subsidies  for  low-income 
housing)  for  military,  clergy,  and  others  (in- 
cluding cash  payments  and  cash  value  of 
benefits); 

"(7)  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  student's  betialf; 

"(8)  the  amount  of  earned  income  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes; 

"(9)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions; 

"(10)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  qjecial 
fuels; 


"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  income  ex- 
cluded for  purixMcs  of  Federal  income 
taxes; 

"(12)  untaxed  social  security  benefits; 

"(13)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  aocoimts  excluded 
from  income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses: and 

"(14)  any  other  imtaxed  income  and  bene- 
fits, such  as  Black  Lung  Benefits.  Refugee 
Assistance,  railroad  retirement  benefits,  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  noneduca- 
tional  benefits.": 

(F)  in  subsection  (dK3XF),  by  striking  out 
"an  annual  total  income"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "annual  total  resources  (in- 
cluding all  sources  of  resources  other  than 
parents)":  and 

(0)  by  inserting  after  sulisection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Excludable  Income.— The  term  'ex- 
cludable income'  means— 

"(1)  any  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  a  dislocated  worker  certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act;  and 

"(2)  any  student  financial  assistance 
awarded  based  on  need  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding any  Income  earned  from  work  under 
part  C  of  tills  title. 

"(g)  Assets.— The  term  'assets'  means 
cash  on  hand,  including  the  amount  in 
checking  and  savings  accounts,  time  depos- 
its, money  market  fimds,  trusts,  stocks, 
bonds,  other  securities,  mutual  funds,  tax 
shelters,  and  the  net  value  of  real  estate, 
income  producing  property,  and  business 
and  farm  assets. 

"(h)  Net  Assets.— The  term  'net  assets' 
means  the  current  market  value  at  the  time 
of  application  of  the  assets  included  in  the 
definition  of  'assets',  minus  the  outstanding 
liabilities  or  indebtedness  against  the 
assets.". 

SEC.  IS.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Part  O  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  481(c).  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  484(d)"; 

(2)  in  section  482(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  442(e)"  and  insert- 
ing ",  442(e).  or  462(J)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  part  C"  and  in- 
serting ",  part  C,  and  part  E": 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
483(aKl),  by  inserting  "or  institutions  in 
which  the  students  are  enrolled  or  accepted 
for  enrollment"  after  "that  applicants": 

(4)  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  seiction 
483(aXl),  by  inserting  tiefore  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  on 
which  the  applicant  shall  clearly  indicate  a 
choice  of  lender": 

(5)  in  secUon  483(aK2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  3"  and 
inserting  "not  less  than  5":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shall  not  select  new 
multiple  data  entry  processors  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1986,  untU  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance has  examined  and  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  expansion  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  processors  and  its  impact  on  stu- 
dents, has  assessed  and  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  relative  cost  of  processing  sp- 
plications  and  development  fees,  and  has  ex- 
amined and  made  recommendations  on  the 
implementation  of  a  standardized  fee  for 
the  reimbursement  of  all  processors  by  the 
Federal  Government."; 


(6)  in  section  483— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (f). 
respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)  CEKTincATioN  OP  Capabilitt.- Begin- 
ning with  the  1988-1989  processing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  l>e  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. States,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  certifying  the  capability  of 
their  systems  for  determining  expected 
family  contributions  under  part  F  of  this 
tlUe."; 

(7)  in  section  484— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aXl).  by  inserting 
Iwfore  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bK2)": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  insert  "(1)"  before 
"In": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  respectively:  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  student  who— 

"(A)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  full-time  work  load  for  the  course  of 
study  that  the  student  is  pursuing,  as  deter- 
mined by  an  eligible  institution,  and 

"(B)  is  enrolled  in  a  course  of  study  neces- 
sary for  enrollment  in  a  program  leading  to 
a  degree  or  certificate, 

shall  be,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  eligible  to  apply  for  loans 
under  part  B  of  this  title.  The  eligibility  de- 
scribed in  this  paragn4>h  shall  be  restricted 
to  one  12-month  period.": 

(8KA)  in  section  484(d)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  be  counseled  prior  to  admission  and 
be  enrolled  in  and  successfully  complete  the 
institutionally  prescribed  program  of  reme- 
dial or  developmental  education  not  to 
exceed  one  academic  year  or  its  equivalent: 
or 

"(SKA)  be  administered  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized, standardized,  or  industry  developed 
test,  subject  to  criteria  developed  by  the  ap- 
propriate accrediting  association,  measuring 
the  applicant's  aptitude  to  complete  success- 
fully the  program  to  which  the  applicant 
has  applied:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  applicants  who  are 
unable  to  satisfy  the  institutions'  admis- 
sions testing  requirements  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  be  enrolled  in  and  success- 
fully complete  an  institutionally  prescribed 
program  or  course  of  remedial  or  develop- 
mental education  not  to  exceed  one  academ- 
ic year  or  its  equivalent.": 

(B)  In  section  484(d),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  a  stu- 
dent cannot  be  enrolled  in  either  an  elemen- 
tary or  a  secondary  school."; 

(9)  in  section  484(f),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  ttiis  subsection 
no  eligible  institution  shall  be  required  to 
verify  more  than  30  percent  of  such  appli- 
cants in  any  award  year."; 

(10)  in  section  485(b),  by  inserting  "(other 
than  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  428B)" 
after  "part  B  of  this  title"; 

(11)  in  section  485(d).  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion, such  information  shall  include  infor- 
mation to  enable  borrowers  to  assess  the 


practical  consequences  of  loan  consolida- 
tion, including  differences  in  deferment  eli- 
^bility.  interest  rates,  monthly  payments, 
and  finance  charges,  and  samples  of  loan 
consolidation  profiles  to  illustrate  such  con- 
sequences.": 

(12)  in  secUon  485A(a).  by  striking  out 
"clause  (i),  (11),  or  (ill)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragn^b  (A).  (B),  or  (C)": 

(13)  in  section  485B— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Federal  agencies"  in 
subsection  (bKl)  and  inserting  "public  agen- 
cies"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  a  borrower  for 
whom  the  guaranty  agency  provides  insur- 
ance" in  subsection  (bK2KD)  and  inserting 
"of  any  Ixirrower":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Federal  agency"  in 
subsection  (bK3)  and  inserting  "public 
agency": 

(14)  in  section  488,  by  striking  out  "or 
446"  and  inserting  "or  442"; 

(15)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
489(a),  by  striking  out  "section  448"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  447"; 

(16)  in  section  491(b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary's  authority  to  terminate  advisory 
committees  of  the  Department  pursuant  to 
section  448(b)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  ceased  to  be  effective  on 
June  23.  1983."; 

(17)  in  section  491(1),  by  striking  out  "An 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $500.0(X)  In  any  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  each 
fiscal  year  not  less  than  $500,000";  and 

(18)  in  section  491.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Special  Instftutional  Lender 
Study.— 

"(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  institutional 
lender  policy.  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the 
Advisory  Conunittee  shall  examine,  but  not 
l)e  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  relevance  and  current  applicabil- 
ity of  the  institutional  lender  criteria  esUb- 
lished  in  section  435(d): 

"(B)  the  appropriateness  of  using  default 
rates  for  loans  made  under  part  E  or  other 
institutional  criteria  to  determine  institu- 
tional participation; 

"(C)  whether  or  not  a  portion  or  all  of  any 
special  allowance  or  other  payments  paid  to 
institutional  lenders  should  benefit  need- 
based  scholarship  or  grant  programs; 

"(D)  whether  or  not  institutional  lenders 
should  be  required  to  hold  loans  made  to  eli- 
gible borrowers  through  graduation  or  ter- 
mination of  matriculation: 

•(E)  examine  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  student  access  to  loan  capital  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  restrictions 
contained  in  section  435(d)(2):  and 

"(P)  assess  the  potential  impact  on  State 
secondary  markets  and  lender  portfolios  if 
student  borrowers  at  higher  cost  colleges 
and  universities,  who  come  from  higher 
income  families,  concentrate  their  lending 
with  a  few  large  lenders  and  secondary  mar- 
keU. 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Conmilttee  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  the 
study  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1987.  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


sources of  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  study 
required  by  this  section.". 

sec  I*.  LKADERSmP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADIONIS- 
nunON  DEVELOPMENT. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  UUe  V  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  541(b),  by  striking  out  "contrac- 
tors" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant- 

CCS   ( 

(2)  in  section  542.  by  striking  out  "for  any 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "for  fiscal  year 
1987  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  in  section  543— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  In  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "Contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Grants":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "enter  into  contracts 
with"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "award 
grants  to"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(I)  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "Contract"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Grant"; 

(ii)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "contract  entered  into"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant  awarded"; 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "contractor"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"grantee":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  striking 
out  "Contractors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Grantees":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "contract"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "grant": 

(4)  in  section  544— 

(A)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"grants": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Con- 
tract" and  "contract"  each  place  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Grant"  and  "grant",  respectively:  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "Con- 
tract", "contract",  and  "contractor"  each 
place  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Grant",  'grant",  and  "grantee", 
respectively;  and 

(5)  in  section  545— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  the  term  'SUte'  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

SBC.  17.  CONGRESSIONAL  TEACHER  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Designation  op  Congressional  Teach- 
ers' Scholarships.— 

(1)  Section  551  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)  Purpose.—"  after  the  section 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
such  section;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sulisection: 

"(b)  Designation.— Scholarships  awarded 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  referred  to  as 
the  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships'.". 

(b)  Applications.— Section  653  of  the  Act 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  'lieo- 
tion  546"  and  inserting  "section  551"; 
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<S)  in  subwctlon  <bK4XA)— 

(A)  toy  ftrlUnc  out  "elementary  or"  mnd 
liweitlnc  "preacbool.  elementary  acbool. 
or"; 

(B)  by  inaertlns  "or  private  nonprofit"  im- 
medtetely  before  "educaUon  program  In  any 
State":  and 

(CXI)  by  tnaertlnc  "or"  after  "SUte,"  the 
Hist  time  it  appears;  and 

(it)  by  striking  out  "or,  on  a  full-time  basis 
handicapped  children  or  children  with  limit- 
ed «»gH«>«  proficiency  in  a  private  nonprofit 
school.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX4XB).  by  striking  out 
"section  SST"  and  inserting  "section  556". 

(c>  RgPATMSiR  PKonsiow.— Section  557  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "inter- 
est" the  foOowtng:  "(but  in  no  event  at  an 
Interest  rate  higher  than  the  rate  applicable 
to  loans  In  the  applicable  period  under  part 
B  of  this  UUe)". 

(d)  Ezamom  to  RsPATuxirr.— Section 
SSWaXS)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "for  a 
sln^  polod  not  to  exceed  27  months". 

SBC  la  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CXNTERS. 

Sectkm  M3(bXlXB)  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  a  program  of  competen- 
cy-based training."  immediately  after  'in  a 
progiam  of  competency-based  language 
training,". 

UC  I*.  ACADKMIC  FAaUmS. 

TtUe  Vn  of  the  Act  Is  smended— 

(1)  In  section  701(b).  by  inserting  "part  A 

or  B  of  after  "grants  under"; 
(3)  in  section  702(a),  by  Inserting  at  the 

end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 

for  a  preceding  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
In  section  731<a)  by  striking  out  "and 
Insure"; 

(4)  in  secUon  733— 

(A)  In  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"am  msinuiics":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "and 
insuring"; 

(5)  in  section  764(cXl).  by  Inserting  "at 
least  a  two-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward"  immediately  before  "a  bacca- 
laureate degree";  and 

(8)  in  section  782(1XB)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  724"  and  in- 
serting "section  701",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  843"  and  in- 
serting "section  853". 

8BC  n.  JACOB  K.  JAVTT8  FELLOWS  PROGRAM. 

Part  C  of  UUe  IX  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  section 
931  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"AWAKD  or  JACOB  K.  JAVITS  FSLLOWSHIPS": 

(2)  in  section  032(aXl),  by  striking  out 
"National  Graduate"  and  inserting  "Jacob 
K.  Javlte"; 

(3)  in  section  932(aX2XC),  by  striking  out 
"directing"  and  inserting  "selecting";  and 

(4)  in  section  933(bKl),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  c(»nma  and  "except  that  such 
amount  charged  to  a  fellowship  recipient 
and  collected  from  such  recipient  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  required  by  the  institu- 
tion as  part  of  the  recipient's  instructional 
program  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
ment to  the  institution  under  this  subsec- 
tfcm.". 

8BC  n.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Tkhmical  AMXHDiixirr.— Section 
1201(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  the  Institution"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  484(d)  of  this  Act". 


(b)  Psxa  Rkvixw  Paocxss.— TiUe  xn  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
1210  as  section  1211.  and  by  adding  after 
section  1209  the  following  new  section: 

"APPUCATION  OF  PEEK  RXVIXW  PSOCXSS 

"Sk.  1210.  AH  applications  submitted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  re- 
quire peer  review  shall  be  read  by  a  panel  of 
readers  composed  of  individuals  selected  by 
the  Secretary  which  shall  Include  outside 
readers  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  no  individual  assigned  under  this  sec- 
tion to  review  any  application  has  any  con- 
flict of  interest  with  regard  to  that  applica- 
tion which  might  impair  the  impartiality 
with  which  that  individual  conducts  the 
review  under  this  section.". 

SBC  n.  EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  198*. 

(a)  SEOG  AixocATiow.— Section  401(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  changes  made  in  section  413D  of 
the  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  the  academic  year  1988- 
1989  and  succeeding  academic  years.". 

(b)  OSL  AMXNDMEifTS.— Section  402(b)  of 
such  Amendments  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(2)  the  changes  In  sections  427(aK2XC) 
and  428(b)(l)(M)  of  the  Act  (other  than 
clauses  (viii).  (ix),  and  (x)  of  each  such  sec- 
tion) shall  apply  only  to  loans  to  new  bor- 
rowers that  (A)  are  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  instruction  for  periods  of  enrollment  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1,  1987;  or  (B)  are 
disbursed  on  or  after  July  1, 1987;"; 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  by  inserting 
"disbursed  on  or  after  January  1,  1987,  or" 
after  "only  to  loans";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  "dis- 
bursed on  or  after  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or"  after  "with  re- 
spect to  loans". 

(c)  CWS  Amxmsmeiits.— Section  403(b)  of 
such  Amendments  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(b)  Effbctivx  Datx.— "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  Section  442  of 
the  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  academic  year  1988-1989 
and  succeeding  academic  years. 

"(2)". 

(d)  NDSL  AjfENDMENTS.— Section  40S(b)  of 
such  Amendments  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  section  463 A"  after 
"Section  463(a)(9)"  in  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  subsection  head- 
ing the  following: 

"(1)  Section  462  of  the  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  academic  year  1988-1989  and 
succeeding  academic  years.". 

(e)  Effective  Date  of  C^ertaih  Need  Aiial- 
Tsis  Provisions.— Section  406(b)  of  such 
Amendments  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  "para- 
graphs (2)  through  (4)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Section  479B  of  the  Act  (as  so  added) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 


ance provided  for  any  academic  year  begin- 
ning after  such  date  of  enactment.". 

(f)  Suhbbt  for  DiscLoauu  of  Forxxoh 
Gifts.— Section  1206(b)  of  such  Amend- 
ments is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1208"  and  inserting  "section  1209". 

SEC  23.  education  ADMINISTRATION. 

TiUe  XIU  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1301.  by  striking  out  "section 
484(d)"  and  inserting  "section  484(c)"; 

(2)  in  section  1302(b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"this  titie"  and  Inserting  "titie  VI  of  the 
Act"; 

(3)  in  section  1303— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall,  through  the 
Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improve- 
ment or  the  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics," in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  ", 
through  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
Education,"  in  subsection  (bX3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Resources,"  in  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  "Resources";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and 
for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section."; 

(4)  in  section  1304— 

(A)  by  strilcing  out  "of  this  title"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  "of  title  I  of  the 
Act"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  provision  of*  before 
"an  information  network"  in  subsection 
(bX2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "under  this  tlUe"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  "under  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "purposes  of  this  title" 
in  such  subsection  and  Inserting  "purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Act"; 

(5)  in  section  1307— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$2,700,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,0<X)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  1301  and  1302"; 

(6)  in  section  1314  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  lenders, 
holders,  or  guarantors  to  maintain  or  report 
records  relating  to  the  loans  discharged  by 
borrowers  in  receiving  a  consolidation  loan 
pursuant  to  section  428C  of  the  Act.";  and 

(7)  in  section  1341.  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  entering  into  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  study  described  In  this  section,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  togeth- 
er with  a  description  of  programs  on  the  use 
of  volunteers  and  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  deemed  appropriate.". 

SEC  24.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT. 

(a)  Educational  Research.— Section 
405(gXlXC)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  not  less  than  $5,700,000  shall  be 
available  in  each  fiscal  year  to  assist  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  16  education  resources  infor- 
mation clearinghouses  (including  direct  sup- 
porting dissemination  services)  pursuant  to 
subsection  (dXSKA)  of  this  section,  having 
the  same  functions  and  scope  of  work  as  the 
clearinghouses  had  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1986:". 


(b)  Education  Statistics.— Section 
406(eXl)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "All 
funds  received  In  payment  for  work  or  serv- 
ices described  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  account  which  may  be 
used  to  pay  directly  the  costs  of  such  work 
or  services,  to  repay  appropriations  which 
Initially  bore  all  or  part  of  such  costs,  or  to 
refund  excess  sums  when  necessary.". 

SEC  ».  UNrrED  STATES  INSTITUTE  OF  PEACE. 

Section  1703  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "(3)"  the  following:  "esUblish  a  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  Research  Program  on  Peace 
to". 

SBC  U.  EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW. 

The  parties  to  the  term  loan  and  security 
agreement  dated  March  3,  1986.  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  which  up  to  $21,000,000  of 
loans  will  be  made  to  students  and  parents 
of  students  at  a  university  located  in  Cali- 
fornia by  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  located 
In  New  York  shall,  with  respect  to  loans 
made  on  or  before  February  20,  1987,  and 
the  transactions  relating  thereto  under  such 
term  loan  and  security  agreement,  be 
deemed  not  to  be  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  435(d)(5)(A)  and  490(c)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC  r.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  if  enacted  as  par^  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for 
the  purposes  of  allowing  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  myself  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  <  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  for  the 
information  of  our  colleagues,  is  it  not 
correct  that  all  of  the  House  amend- 
ments. I  believe,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  other  body 
and  we  are  only  dealing  with  addition- 
al Senate  amendments?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  Is  correct, 
and  for  purposes  of  the  record,  and 
our  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  about  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  complete 
action  on  the  Higher  Education  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1987,  H.R. 
1846.  This  legislation  makes  technical 
changes  to  Public  Law  99-498,  which 
reauthorized  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  This  act  was  signed  into 
law  last  October. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  1846  on 
April  21,  1987,  with  strong  bipartisan 


support.  My  colleagues.  Tom  Colxmah 
and  Jm  Jeffords,  were  key  players  in 
putting  together  these  needed  correc- 
tions, which  are  explained  in  my  April 
21  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Subsequent  to  House  action.  Senate 
staff  met  regularly  with  House  staff  to 
reach  agreement  on  several  amend- 
ments the  Senate  wished  to  add.  Once 
agreement  was  reached  the  Senate 
amendment  H.R.  1846  and  passed  the 
amended  version  on  May  19,  1987.  The 
revised  C^O  estimate  on  the  total 
package  is  $1  million,  a  50-per<»nt  re- 
duction from  the  earlier  estimate. 

Like  the  original  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate's additions  reflect  further  techni- 
cal corrections  or  additions.  They 
made  such  changes  as  the  following: 
clarified  several  procedures  dealing 
with  title  III  schools,  modified  further 
the  definition  of  "dependent  of  a  stu- 
dent." made  more  clear  the  conferees' 
intent  with  respect  to  deferrals  for 
certain  health  professionals;  clarified 
several  provisions  with  respect  to  use 
of  State  garnishment  laws:  reinstated 
provisions  affecting  educational  insti- 
tutions serving  as  lenders  and  added  a 
further  requirement  that  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Commission  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing institutional  lender  policy;  added  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  devel- 
op a  simplified  application  form  for 
families  who  qualify  for  use  of  simpli- 
fied needs  analysis;  and  raised  the  re- 
quired number  of  multiple  data  entry 
processors  to  five  but  required  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Commission  to 
study  and  make  re(M>mmendations 
about  the  expansion  of  such  proces- 
sors as  well  as  other  issues  surround- 
ing the  use  and  the  costs  of  applica- 
tions for  applying  for  student  aid. 

In  addition  the  Senate  added  lan- 
guage clarifying  that  a  student  in  need 
of  remedial  work  before  enrollment  in 
a  degree  program  may  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  under  part  B  of  this  act,  clarified 
several  authorizations  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-498;  clarified  the  inter- 
est to  be  charged  on  Congressional 
Teacher  Scholarships  and  the  deferral 
period  associated  with  these  scholar- 
ships; and  added  quite  a  few  adminis- 
tration requests  further  clarifying 
changes. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  names 
several  programs.  The  Post-Baccalau- 
reate Achievement  Program  contained 
in  title  IV  was  renamed  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Ronald  E.  McNair,  one 
of  our  astronauts  killed  in  the  Chal- 
lenger disaster.  The  scholarships  pro- 
vided under  the  Congressional  Teach- 
ers' Scholarships  are  now  to  be  called 
the  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholar- 
ships. And,  at  my  request,  the  bill  cre- 
ates the  Jeanette  Rankin  Program  of 
Research  on  Peace  within  the  D.S.  In- 
stitute on  Peace. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  their  support  of  the  pro- 


grams contained  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  and  for  their  support  of  HJl. 
1846.  The  Senate  has  likewise  been 
very  supportive,  and  the  two  bodies 
have  worked  in  a  very  coUeglal 
maimer  on  these  technical  corrections. 
I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Pell  and  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and  their  staff  for  their 
fine  work,  and  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Gus  Hawkins, 
Tom  Coleman,  Bnx  Foro,  and  Jm  Jir- 
FORDS,  and  to  their  staffs,  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarics. 

There  are  three  amendments  that 
have  been  added  by  the  other  body 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  briefly  men- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  elucidatbig  our 
legislation. 

First,  in  the  conference,  we  modified 
the  Higher  Eduation  Act  by  dropping 
language  which  limited  the  lending 
practices  of  institutions  to  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
population  and  then  only  to  students 
who  had  been  denied  a  loan  by  an  eli- 
gible lender. 

There  was  no  restriction  on  graduate 
or  professional  students  borrowing 
from  these  institutions. 

That  language  has  been  reinstated; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  Mr.  Speaker. 

D  1800 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand H.R.  1846  mandates  a  new 
study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance  which 
will  examine  the  institutional  lender 
question  in  order  to  see  whether  or 
not  that  provision  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied in  any  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes.  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  is  also  correct  on 
that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  There  is  another 
Senate  amendment  that  I  think  may 
be  of  some  note.  There  is  added  lan- 
guage that  caps  at  30  percent  the 
number  of  applications  at  a  college  for 
which  verification  is  required.  I  under- 
stand problems  had  arisen  on  verifica- 
tion because  certain  institutions  were 
being  required  by  the  department  to 
verify  a  majority  of  their  applications. 
We  have  mandated  that  that  be 
capped  at  30  percent:  at  a  given  insti- 
tution is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Finally.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  some  concern  that  the  16 
educational  resource  information 
clearinghouses  might  be  reduced  in 
number,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  provides  that 
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the  10  clearinghouses  remain  in  oper- 
ation: tothat  oorrect? 

lir.  WILUAlca  The  genUeman  is 
alio  correct  In  that  understanding. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  doaely  reviewed.  I  report  to  my 
ooUeacueB.  the  other  amendments. 
m/w}^  I  believe  they  are  minor  and  not 
really  worth  noting  at  this  time.  I 
ftwwmmnA  the  gentleman  and  all  the 
staff  as  well  for  their  work  in  bringing 
about  these  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  wTf.T.TAiur«  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield  to  me 
under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mcmtana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
want  to  comment  more  fully  on  one  of 
the  Issues.  The  only  change  from  the 
House  bill  that  is  left  and  not  fully  ex- 
plained here  is  the  deletion  of  lan- 
guage which  sought  to  clarify  current 
law  regarding  the  availability  of  a  free 
form  tor  use  in  applsring  for  student 
aid. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  was 
dlngreement  about  the  language  in 
the  bill,  and  we  had  agreed  to  drop  it. 
However,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Congress  has  created  student  financial 
aid  programs  to  help  students  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  to  further  their 
education.  It  is  clearly  highly  desirable 
that  students  not  be  required  to  make 
f<Ti*wriiti  outlays  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  eligibility 
for  title  IV  student  aid  programs.  Sec- 
tion 483(1  Ka)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  was  passed  with  the  intent  that  no 
Institution  or  State  agency  should 
mandate  the  use  of  a  form  for  which  a 
fee  is  charged  solely  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  or  the  amount  of  such 
assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  want 
to  be  siure  that  the  financial  aid  offi- 
cers in  the  various  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education  across  the  coun- 
try understand  that  we  do  not  Intend 
that  they  should  require  or  mandate 
the  use  of  a  given  form  for  which  a  fee 
has  to  be  charged. 

Although  that  is  not  in  the  law.  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  clearly  our 
Intent 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Hi.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Williams]  for  that  further  expla- 
nation, and  I  agree  with  him  complete- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  House  reconsiders 
KR.  1846,  the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1987.  This  legisiation  was 
spproved  by  ttie  House  on  April  21,  1967,  by 
voice  vote  on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  The 
Senate  amended  snd  passed  the  House  ver- 


I  IS  tiefore  us  now. 

The  amerNlments  added  by  the  Senate  to 

the  House  bll  sre  technicai  changes  to  the 

Education  Act  that  was  passed  last 

It  is  a  tftxite  to  the  members  of  the 

House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 

the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 


Committee  that  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
trq  is  purely  technical  in  nature. 

We  have  resisted  pressures  to  reopen 
battle  ttiat  \ook  place  last  year  on  ttie  reau- 
thorization bill.  Further,  we  have  refected  sug- 
gestions, many  of  ttwm  of  merit,  to  make 
modMcatnns  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  vrauW  have  greatty  increased  the  cost 
of  the  various  postsecondary  programs. 

I'm  pleased  to  inform  tfie  House  that  the 
C80  infomfially  estimates  H.R.  1846  wouW 
add  onty  $1  million  to  the  cost  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  This  cost  is  associatsd  with  a 
study  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  but  the  au- 
thorized amount  was  Inadvertently  missing 
from  tf>e  conference  report 

FinaHy.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  all  ttie  Mem- 
bers wtio  worked  so  diligently  on  this  bill:  I  es- 
pecially want  to  thank  Mr.  Wiluams  of  Mon- 
tana, for  the  cooperatk}n  he  has  extended  to 
me  and  the  Repubik:an  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Ford  who  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  persistence  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  completion;  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  for  the  leadership  he  has  once  again 
exhibited. 

I  strongly  urge  ttie  House  to  approve  H.R. 
1846. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1846.  There  are 
many  excellent  provisions  in  ttiis  bill  ttiat  will 
ensure  the  effective  workings  of  the  Federal 
student  financial  assistance  programs.  I  wouM 
however  like  to  bring  to  your  attentkxi  one 
amendment  wtiich  was  included  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  1846,  but  has  been 
deleted  in  the  Senate  amendment 

During  the  reauttKXization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  in  1986.  sectkxis  483  and  487 
of  the  act  were  rewritten  to  indnate  the  inten- 
tk>n  of  the  Congress  that  students  who  were 
applying  solely  for  Federal  student  financial 
assistance  coukJ  not  be  charged  a  fee  either 
for  applying  for  Federal  assistance  or  for  ttie 
processing  of  applicatxxis  for  student  assist- 
ance. The  Intent  of  course  included  ttiat  stu- 
dents coukJ  not  be  required  to  use  a  form  for 
which  a  fee  is  charged.  Unfortunately,  institu- 
tk)ns  across  ttie  country  have  violated  ttiese 
sectx>ns  and  are  continuing  to  require  ttiat 
students  use  forms  for  whk:h  fees  are 
charged.  Ttie  House  verskxi  of  H.R.  1846  at- 
tempted to  furtlier  clarify  congressional  intent 

The  Senate  fett  that  the  language  in  the  re- 
authorizatk>n  bill  was  clear,  both  in  its  statuto- 
ry language  and  its  intent.  If  sctiools  were 
ctiarging  fees,  ttiey  were  vkilating  ttie  statute. 
I  agree  with  that  reading  of  the  language.  The 
reauthorizatkMi  bill  contained  strong  language 
in  this  area  because  ttie  Congress  understood 
how  important  it  was  for  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  students  in  our  country  to  have  Federal 
akj  available  wittxHJt  costs.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Representative  Tehby 
Bruce,  recently  outlined  ttie  reasons  for  ttie 
reauttKXizatran  proviskxis  in  a  letter  to  ttie 
Chicago  Tribute.  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
letter  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Ctiicago  Tribune,  Mar.  17, 1987] 
New  Student  An>  Form  was  Nnmso 

Washihotow.— The  Feb.  23  Voice  of  the 
people  column  contained  a  letter  regarding 
the  nUnois  State  Scholarship  Commission's 
[ISSCl  attempts  to  streamline  the  student 
finaDcl&l  aid  application  process.  Since  the 


ISSC's  actions  were  in  response  to  ctiaoges 
in  federal  law,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  the 
reasons  for  those  ctianges  l>e  brouabt  to 
light. 

On  Oct.  17, 1988,  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  a  new  Higher  Education  Act.  I  was 
fortunate  to  liave  served  on  the  House  Sul>- 
committee  on  Postsecondary  Education 
wtiich  wrote  the  first  version  of  the  new 
law.  During  the  two-year  process  of  writing 
the  new  legislation  and  reviewing  old  provi- 
sions, there  were  two  goals  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  senators  and  congressmen:  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  programs  needed  to 
tie  streamlined  and  made  more  accessible  to 
truly  needy  students,  and  new  provisions 
needed  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the 
scarce  federal  dollars  that  were  available 
went  only  to  students  with  real  need. 

To  meet  these  goals,  provisions  were 
added  to  the  law  to  establish  the  needs  test 
in  the  statute:  students  applying  for  all 
forms  of  federal  assistance,  including  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  were  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  needed  assistance;  insti- 
tutions and  the  Department  of  Education 
were  directed  to  provide  single  applications 
determining  need  for  all  forms  of  federal  aid 
to  students  free  of  charge. 

The  Congress  has  always  maintained  that 
needy  people  should  not  have  to  pay  to 
prove  they  are  needy.  Unfortunately,  over 
the  past  several  years,  imintentional  loop- 
holes in  the  law  have  allowed  schools  to 
cliarge  students  to  determine  their  need  for 
federal  aid.  Tliat  loophole  was  closed  in  the 
new  law.  While  the  charges  for  financial  aid 
applications  may  seem  nominal  to  most 
people,  for  very  low-income  students,  they 
are  exorbitant. 

With  all  the  changes  in  the  new  law,  none 
of  the  previously  existing  applications  were 
satisfactory  and  all  had  to  tie  rewritten  at 
least  in  part.  Ironically,  the  first  form  to  l>e 
completed  that  adequately  met  all  the  new 
requirements  [a  single  application,  a  needs 
test  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
progam,  and  no  fee]  was  the  ISSC  form. 
Rather  ttian  lieing  condemned  for  its  ac- 
tions, the  ISSC  should  be  complimented  for 
its  quick  action  and  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  federal  law. 

The  author  of  the  Feb.  23  letter  states.  "If 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  In  the  minds  of 
the  Congress,  many  students  and  parents 
who  have  to  pay  fees  to  fill  out  overly  long 
and  complicated  forms,  and  many  financial 
aid  administrators  who  testified  liefore  con- 
gressional committees  on  the  issue,  it  was 
broke,  and  the  new  Higher  Education  Act 
fixes  it. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  H.R.  1846  as  amended  t>y  the 
Senate.  I  would  however,  like  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  deletkin  of  a  proviswn  in 
the  House  tHil  whrch  would  have  protiitiited  in- 
stitutions from  mandating  ttiat  students  use  a 
form  for  whk:h  a  fee  is  charged  if  ttiey  were 
applying  for  Federal  student  financial  assist- 
ance only. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  fett  that  the 
language  included  in  the  1986  Reauttiorization 
of  the  Higher  Educatkm  Act  was  clear  that 
students  applying  solely  for  Federal  student 
assistance  shoukj  not  tie  ctiarged  a  fee  eitlier 
for  applying  for  student  or  for  processing  the 
applk:atk>n  for  Federal  assistance.  The  intent 
of  course  included  that  the  students  coukJ  not 
tie  required  to  use  a  form  for  wtiich  a  fee  is 
charged  if  ttiey  were  applying  only  for  Federal 
assistance. 


Unfortunately  some  institutkins  have  mis- 
read ttie  Higher  Education  Act  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  require  that  students  use  appik»- 
tkms  whk:h  require  s  fee.  The  House-passed 
version  of  H.R.  1846  attempted  to  dartfy  con- 
gressionai  intent  furttier.  I  agree  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  ttiat  there  Is  no  questkxi 
about  the  Intent  of  the  language  in  the  reau- 
thorizatk>n  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  reit- 
erate the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard,  so 
that  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  students  can 
not  be  ctiarged  fees,  in  any  form,  for  applying 
for  Federal  aki. 

Ttie  Congress  has  always  maintained  ttiat 
needy  people  stiouki  not  have  to  pay  to  prove 
ttiey  are  needy.  An  unintended  kx>pliole  in  the 
Higher  Educatk>n  Act  prior  to  1986  altowed 
schools  to  charge  students  to  determine  their 
need  for  Federal  financial  akJ.  The  Reauthor- 
izatkxi  Act  ck>sed  ttiat  kiophole.  It  is  now  time 
for  institutions  to  recognize  the  clear  intent  of 
ttie  Congress  and  abolish  their  fee  charging 
pdcies  for  Federal  student  aid  applk»tk}ns 
and  for  the  Department  of  Educatkin  to  care- 
fully monitor  institutkins  to  ensure  that  ttie 
intent  of  Congress  that  students  not  be  re- 
quired to  use  forms  for  whKh  fees  are 
charged  to  apply  for  Federal  assistance  is  car- 
ried out 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Higher 
Educatkm  Act  was  reauttiorized  in  ttie  99th 
Congress.  It  was  a  mammoth  effort  under  ttie 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mk:higan.  the  then  ctiairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Educatkw.  Corv 
gressman  Wiluam  Ford,  and  ttie  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Senator  Robert  Stafford. 
then  ctiairman  of  the  Educatton.  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Subcommittee.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  ttie  bipartisanship  engendered  in 
their  leadership,  and  for  the  excellent  provi- 
snns  in  the  act  wtik:h  provkje  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  higher  educatkxi.  and  for  their  com- 
mitment to  equity  in  provkJing  student  financial 
akJ  for  tow-  and  mkldle-income  students. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  commend  ttie  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Educatton  and 
Labor  and  their  staffs,  and  ttie  members  of 
ttie  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  ttieir  staffs— for  a  job  well 
done,  especially  when  one  remembers  ttie 
enormous  numlier  of  months  spent  in  confer- 
ence on  ttie  act  last  year,  by  those  Members 
and  staff  representing  ttie  House  and  those 
Members  and  staff  representing  the  Senate. 

In  a  similar  vein,  outstanding  work  by  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees  re- 
sponsible for  Higher  Educatton  legisiatton.  has 
occurred  regarding  the  Higher  Educatton  Act 
Techntoal  Amendments  of  1987.  whfch  I  sup- 
port 

And  once  again,  bipartisanship  on  both 
skies  of  the  aisle,  under  the  expert  guklance 
of  Congressman  Pat  Wiluams.  chairman  of 
ttie  Postsecondary  Educatton  Subcommittee, 
and  Senator  Cuuborne  Pell,  ctiairman  of  ttie 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educatton,  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  has  been  the  key  in  this  erv 
deavor  of  promoting  opportunity  and  equity  in 
higtier  educatton. 

A  major  questton  has  arisen,  however,  con- 
cerning part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tton Amendments  of  1986.  The  questton  is 
whtoh  instituttons  come  within  the  definitton  of 
322(2)  and  ttierefore  wtitoh  cdteges 


wouto  qualify  for  part  B  assistance.  Since  ttie 
enactment  of  this  new  proviston,  various  insti- 
tuttons have  come  forward  to  daim  ttiat  ttiey 
are,  in  effect,  histortoally  black  instituttons  of 
higher  educatton.  Ttiis  matter,  in  my  view, 
ttierefore  requires  dariftoatxsn. 

In  order  to  prevent  ttie  perverston  of  ttie 
Congress'  legislative  intent  in  estatiiishing  the 
Black  College  and  University  Act  as  part  B  of 
title  III.  I  have  discussed  ttiis  matter  with  the 
leadership  of  ttie  three  major  organizattons 
representing  black  colleges:  ttie  Nattonal  As- 
sociatton  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Edu- 
catton [NAFEO].  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  [UNCF],  and  the  Offtoe  for  ttie  Advance- 
ment of  Pubito  Black  CoNeges  at  the  Nattonal 
Assodatton  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges— as  well  as  several  of  ttie  col- 
lege preskients. 

The  Higher  Educatkm  Act  of  1965  included 
ttie  "Devetoping  Instituttons"  title  for  black 
colleges.  Ttiis  surrogate  was  used  tjecause  it 
was  believed  l>y  the  advocates  of  the  assist- 
ance program  for  black  colleges  ttiat  Con- 
gress woukJ  not  enact  language  clearly  indi- 
cating ttiat  ttie  program  was  for  black  col- 
leges. Ttie  atisence  of  clear  criteria  for  toenti- 
fying  the  original  beneftoiaries  or  target 
sctiools  made  it  difftoult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  ttie  black  colleges 
ttiat  title  III  was  intended  solely  for  them.  In 
drafting  H.R.  2907  the  predecessor  to  title  III 
in  S.  1965.  we  carefully  crafted  a  statutory 
definitton  whtoh  woukj  include  a  dassificatton 
of  historically  black  instituttons  of  higher  edu- 
catton whtoh  met  two  tests:  First  they  had  a 
historical  record  of  provkiing  postsecondary 
educattonal  opportunities  to  black  Americans; 
and  second,  ttiey  had  been  discriminated 
against  prior  to  1964  in  the  allocatton  of  Fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts  or  ottier  resources, 
and  under  ttie  MorrHI  Act,  wtien  discriminatxm 
was  outlawed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unrted 
States  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Both 
factors  are  key,  wtien  coupled  with  ttie  con- 
gresstonal  findings  in  sectton  321,  to  estati- 
iishing a  constituttonally  permissible  basis  for 
the  race  spedfto  nature  of  the  part  B  program. 
Ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
FulKtove  versus  Klutzntok  uphekj  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  enact  "race  consctous"  legis- 
iatton to  remedy  past  discriminatton  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Civil  War  amendments 
to  ttie  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States. 

In  order  to  avoto  further  confuston  and  to 
assure  that  ttie  constitutional  and  statutory 
premises  on  whtoh  the  race  specificity  of  ttie 
statute  are  based  will  not  be  eroded,  tx)th 
Senator  Paul  Simon— who  serves  as  merrtoer 
of  the  Senate  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
Subcommittee— and  I,  as  authors  in  our  re- 
spective legislative  bodies  of  the  Black  Col- 
lege and  University  Act  as  part  B  of  titte  III, 
have  determined  that  we  stioukj  simply  list  all 
of  the  schools  that  fit  the  part  B  definition. 
Ttiis  will  eliminate  any  question  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  mirto  or  in  the  mind  of 
any  institution  seeking  designation  as  s  part  B 
institution.  Those  Nstortoally  tilack  institutions 
of  higtier  education  whtoh  meet  the  require- 
ments of  ttie  part  B  definition,  and  whtoh  were 
intended  to  be  induded  by  the  authors  of  the 
legisiation  and  the  definition  are: 


Eligible  Part  B  InsUtutions  by  State  and 
Name 

Alabama:  Alatwuna  A&M  tTniverstty,  Ala- 
l>ama  Lutheran  Academy,  Alabama  State 
University,  Bishop  State  Junior  College. 
Lawson  State  Community  College,  Lomax- 
Haimon  College.  Miles  College,  Oakwood 
College,  Selma  University,  StOlman  College. 
Talladega  College,  Tuakegee  University. 

Arkansas:  Arkansas  B^tlst  College,  Phi- 
lander Smith  College,  Shorter  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  (Pine  Bluff). 

Delaware:  Delaware  State  Ccdlege. 

District  of  Columbia:  Howard  University. 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Florida:  Bethune  Cookman  College. 
Edward  Waters  College,  Florida  Klitt.  Uni- 
versity, Florida  Memorial  College. 

Georgia:  Albany  State  College,  Atlanta 
University.  Clark  CoUege,  Fort  Valley  SUte 
CoUege.  Morehouse  CoUege.  Morris  Brown 
CoUege.  Paine  CoUege,  Savaimah  State  Col- 
lege, Spelman  CoUege. 

Maryland:  Bowie  State  CoUege,  Coppin 
State  CoUege.  Morgan  State  University. 
University  of  Maryland  (Eastern  Shore). 

MictUgan:  Shaw  CoUege  at  Detroit  >. 

Mississippi:  Alcorn  State  University,  Coa- 
homa Junior  CoUege.  Jackson  State  Unlv«-- 
sity,  Mary  Holmes  CoUege.  Mias.  Industrial 
CoUege.  Mississippi  VaUey  State  University. 
Natchez  Junior  CoUege.  Prentiss  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  Rust  CoUege.  Tou- 
galoo  CoUege.  Utica  Junior  CoUege. 

Missouri:  Lincoln  University.  Harris-Stowe 
State  C^oUege. 

North  Carolina:  Bartier  Scotia  CoUege, 
Bennett  CoUege,  EUzabeth  City  SUte  Uni- 
versity, FayetteviUe  State  University,  John- 
son C.  Smith  University,  Livingstone  Col- 
lege, No.  Carolina  A&T  University,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  Shaw  Universi- 
ty, St.  Augustine's  CoUege,  Wlnston-Salem 
State  University. 

Kentucky:  KentwAy  State  University. 

Louisiana:  Dillard  University,  Orambllng 
State  University,  Southern  University  <S 
campuses)  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport.  New 
Orleans,  Xavier  University. 

South  (Carolina:  AUen  University,  Bene- 
dict CoUege,  Claflln  CoUege,  Clinton  Junior 
CoUege,  Denmark  Technical  College. 
Friendship  Junior  CoUege,  Morris  CoUege, 
So.  Carolina  State  CoUege.  Voorhees  Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee:  Flsk  University.  KnoxviUe  Col- 
lege. Lane  CoUege,  LeMoyne-Owen  CoUege. 
Metiarry  Medical  CoUege,  Morristown  Col- 
lege, Teimessee  State  University. 

Ohio:  Central  SUte  University,  WUlier- 
force  University. 

Oklahoma:  Langston  University. 

Pennsylvania:  Cheyney  SUte  CoUege,  lin- 
coln  University. 

Texas:  Bishop  CoUege,  Huston-TiUotson 
CoUege,  Jarvis  Christian  CoUege,  Paul 
Quinn  CoUege,  Prairie  View  K6M  Universi- 
ty, Southwestern  Ctiristian  CoUege,  Texas 
CoUege,  Texas  Southern  University,  WUey 
CoUege. 

Virginia:  Hampton  University,  Norfolk 
SUte  CoUege,  St.  Paul's  CoUege,  Virginia 
CoUege,  Virginia  State  CoUege,  Virginia 
Union  University. 

Virgin  Islands:  University  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

West  Virginia:  Bluefield  SUte  CoUege,  W. 
Va.  SUte  CoUege. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


'  Not  currently  in  operaUon. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OuK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlonan  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  sentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
TSLEL  1846.  the  Higher  Education  Tech- 
nical Amendments  of  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HICKORY.  NC. 
ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

tSi.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
pride  in  the  recognition  of  my  home- 
town of  Hickory.  NC.  which  has  been 
selected  for  the  second  time  as  an  all 
America  city. 

In  their  presentation  to  the  jurors  of 
the  competition,  representatives  of  the 
city  of  Hickory  cited  the  willingness  of 
our  citizens  to  become  involved  in 
problem  solving  and  in  creating  oppor- 
timities  for  planned  growth  and  qual- 
ity development  of  our  community. 

The  team  that  assisted  in  the  pres- 
entation to  the  jurors  included  Mayor 
William  R.  McDonald  III,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Snipes.  Dr.  Alphonso  Evans, 
Mickey  Shuford.  Fred  Abemethy,  Nat- 
alie Hala.  Anne  Bolick,  and  Tom  Carr. 

Those  who  are  seeking  to  create 
commimities  that  respond  positively 
to  chaUenge  may  find  a  blueprint  for 
their  efforts  in  the  remarks  by  Mayor 
McDonald  and  other  members  of  the 
Hickory  team.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  remarks  a  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  Hickory  who  have  volun- 
teered their  time  and  money  in  laying 
the  groimdwork  for  a  more  bountiful 
future. 

Let  me  also  say  that  my  district  re- 
ceives less  Federal  money  than  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States— we 
did  it  on  our  own. 

All  Ambuca  Pkbxiitatioii,  Hickory,  NC 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  citizens  of  Hick- 
ory are  working  together  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges that  a  growing  population,  increasing 
urbanlHitl<Hi  and  a  changing  economy  are 
presenting  to  our  dty  and  its  quality  of  life. 

Hickory  is  located  on  the  Catawba  River 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina.  Our  city 
has  a  population  of  only  25,000.  but  we  are 


the  center  of  a  recently  recognized  metro- 
politan area  with  380,000  residents.  Hickory 
is  the  service,  financial,  employment,  and 
cultural  hub  of  this  area.  Our  central  posi- 
tion and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  strong  tra- 
dition of  volunteerism  have  produced  many 
instances  of  citizens  confronting  and  solving 
problems.  Let  me  tell  you  about  some  recent 
examples. 

High  Hope  of  Hickory  was  formed  four 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  parents  and  profes- 
sionals concerned  with  the  needs  of  disabled 
children.  High  Hope  now  offers  day  care 
and  individualized  programs  of  education 
and  therapy  for  handicapped  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

A  major  problem  facing  our  schools  was  a 
lack  of  parental  involvement  due  to  the 
high  percentage  of  working  parents.  In  re- 
8tK>nse  to  this  need,  local  businesses  found- 
ed an  Adopt-A-School  program  which  per- 
mits 129  employees  to  volunteer  time  during 
their  workday  in  each  of  the  38  schools  in 
our  county.  Last  month  this  program  re- 
ceived a  (jrovemor's  Business  ii  Education 
Award. 

Hickory  has  a  long  tradition  of  support 
for  the  performing  arts,  and  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  old  theatres  in  our  state.  The 
Hickory  Community  Theatre  has  recently 
completed  a  $500,000  fund  drive  to  restore 
this  historic  downtown  theatre  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  our  citizens. 

When  deterioration  of  our  downtown 
reached  problem  proportions,  the  leader- 
ship of  our  local  financial  institutions  initi- 
ated a  rehabilitation  loan  program  which 
has  spurred  major  renovations  to  our  cen- 
tral business  district. 

The  Hickory  area  is  attracting  an  increas- 
ing number  of  retirees,  consequently  the 
leaders  of  several  local  churches,  senior 
adult  groups  and  civic  organizations  have 
banded  together  to  establish  Adult  Life  Pro- 
grams, a  day  care  which  allows  more  elderly 
people  to  continue  living  in  their  own 
homes. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  better  housing  in 
Hickory.  In  response,  a  group  of  minority 
churches  formed  Inter-Faith  Housing,  a 
non-profit  corporation  which  has  renovated 
derelict  rental  housing  and  is  now  develop- 
ing a  homeownership  program. 

Among  larger  organizations,  the  Hickory 
and  Catawba  County  United  Way  drives 
merged  this  year  in  order  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  human  and  financial  re- 
sources that  support  many  of  these  volun- 
teer efforts.  Their  first  fund  drive,  which 
raised  $1,179,066,  was  successfully  concluded 
this  week. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  highlight  two  com- 
munity projects  which  illustrate  the  way 
that  citizens  in  Hickory  stimulate  public  in- 
volvement to  produce  benefits  for  our  area. 
First,  Charles  Snipes,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Catawba  County  Foresight  Project,  will  de- 
scribe two  citizen  based  community  plan- 
ning projects.  Then,  Mickey  Shuford, 
former  President  of  the  Catawba  County 
Council  for  the  Arts,  will  give  a  description 
of  the  development  of  the  Arts  Center  of 
Catawba  Valley. 

LOHG  RANGE  PtAMNIMG 

Since  April  1985,  over  230  local  citizens 
have  been  involved  in  two  community  based 
efforts  to  develop  strategies  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  area.  These  efforts, 
known  as  the  Catawba  County  Foresight 
Project  and  the  Hickory  Horizons  Project, 
were  undertaken  because  our  local  govern- 
ments wanted  to  leam  how  the  public  and 
private  sectors  could  work  together  to  im- 
prove the  local  economy,  enhance  our  qual- 


ity of  life  and  overcome  local  liabilities 
which  might  cause  serious  problems  in  the 
future.  Both  the  City  and  County  govern- 
ments began  by  appointing  small  task  forces 
of  local  leaders,  provided  professional  facili- 
tators to  assist  the  groups,  and  then  backed 
away  to  allow  more  creative  problem  solv- 
ing. For  many  months  the  task  forces  stud- 
ied issues  and  trends,  finally  identifying  a 
total  of  six  Issues  of  critical  importance. 

They  are:  education,  government  services 
and  finance,  economic  development,  trans- 
portation, housing  and  urban  design.  Once 
these  issues  were  selected,  subcommittees  of 
35  or  more  citizens  taclUed  the  Job  of  devel- 
oping goals  and  recommendations  for  these 
key  areas.  An  unusual  feature  of  this  proc- 
ess was  that  the  city  went  beyond  its  bor- 
ders to  invite  participation  from  concerned 
citizens  in  neighboring  towns,  suburbs  and 
counties.  The  preliminary  reports  of  these 
committees  are  already  producing  results: 
commercial  development  efforts  are  under- 
way to  achieve  the  goal  of  diversifying  the 
local  economy;  joint  water  and  sewer  plans 
are  being  developed  to  avoid  duplication  of 
services;  an  innovative  trust  fund  to  secure 
the  rights-of-way  needed  for  future  streets 
and  highways  has  been  established;  and  the 
City  has  begim  to  revise  its  land  use  ordi- 
nances. 

The  final  Foresight  and  Horizons  reports 
will  be  presented  by  December  31,  but  al- 
ready the  process  has  pr6duced  tremendous 
interest  throughout  our  community.  The 
largest  number  of  citizens  in  the  history  of 
our  City  have  been  directly  involved  in  local 
government,  and  these  people  will  stay  in- 
volved in  monitoring  the  progress  of  their 
recommendations  for  community  better- 
ment. The  cooperative  effort  required  by 
these  projects  has  produced  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  all  of  us  to  work  togeth- 
er to  realize  our  maximum  potential  as  a 
community. 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Hickory  has  always  had  a  cultural  vitality 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  As  our  area 
has  grown,  cultural  activities  have  in- 
creased, and  many  of  our  organizations 
began  to  outgrow  their  facilities.  By  1982  an 
idea  developed  among  the  leadership  of 
these  organizations  that  the  old  city  high 
school,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  ten 
years,  might  be  made  into  an  arts  center  to 
provide  larger  and  more  modem  quarters 
for  these  agencies.  That  idea  was  truly  vi- 
sionary given  the  condition  of  the  school, 
the  scattered  locations  of  the  organizations 
and  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking.  That 
year,  the  Arts  Center  of  Catawba  Valley  and 
the  United  Arts  Fund,  joined  forces  to  begin 
the  work  of  making  this  vision  a  reality. 
Ambitious  reconstruction  plans  were  pro- 
posed, and  a  fund  raising  campaign  was  de- 
veloped. The  campaign  was  endowed  at  its 
outset  with  a  challenge  grant  from  a  local 
industrialist  which  would  be  applied  to 
future  operations  if  the  community  would 
raise  the  money  needed  for  capital  improve- 
ments. The  campaign  to  "support  the  work 
of  art"  was  launched  in  1984.  Leading  corpo- 
rations and  citizens  were  challenged  first  to 
make  the  arts  center  a  reality.  Then,  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  population  through- 
out the  community.  A  special  appeal  was 
made  to  the  alumni  of  the  old  school  who 
contributed  over  $160,000  to  the  project. 

Within  four  months,  the  $2.4  million 
dollar  goal  was  reached,  and  ultimately  $2.8 
million  dollars  was  raised,  97  percent  of 
which  came  from  the  private  sector.  The 
success  of  the  fund  drive  was  due  to  many 


factors,  including  the  generosity  of  its  origi- 
nal benefactor,  the  hard  work  and  careful 
planning  of  its  organizers,  the  quality  of  the 
architectural  proposals,  the  recogniticm  of 
the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the  communi- 
ty's civic  life  and  the  appeal  of  preserving  a 
beautiful  landmarlc  In  the  end,  the  fund 
drive  exemplified  one  of  the  best  qualities 
of  our  civic  life:  if  a  chaUenge  is  worthy,  the 
people  wUl  respond. 

The  preservation  work  was  so  well  done 
that  last  week  the  Arts  Center  received  the 
1986  Oertrude  Carraway  Award  from  the 
Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Arts  Center  has  now  been 
open,  free  to  the  public,  for  seven  months. 
With  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  1,000 
people  it  is  the  home  of  the  Hickory 
Museum  of  Art  and  its  gift  shop,  the  (Cataw- 
ba Science  Center  and  its  emporium,  the 
Hickory  Choral  Society,  the  Western  Pied- 
mont Symphony  and  the  Catawba  County 
Council  for  the  Arts  as  well  as  exhibit  space 
for  the  Catawba  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  Center  provides  space  for  the  arts 
to  grow  and  a  focal  point  for  involving  more 
of  the  community  in  cultural  activities.  The 
ctiallenge  before  us  is  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram offerings  and  to  make  the  arts  accessi- 
ble to  every  segment  of  our  community  and 
not  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 

We  hope  that  you  recognize  in  these 
projects  certain  unifying  characteristics  of 
the  civic  life  In  Hickory.  In  our  city,  citizens 
have  a  way  of  viewing  problems  as  opportu- 
nities in  work  clothes.  Volimteerism  is 
highly  esteemed  and  is  rewarded  when  com- 
bined with  persistence,  planning,  vision, 
concern,  broad  involvement,  cooperation 
and  leadership.  We  in  Hickory  are  proud  of 
these  qualities  and  pleased  that  you  have 
chosen  to  consider  us  for  selection  as  an  All 
America  City. 


VOLUNTARY  LEAVE  TRANSFER 
PROGRAM  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

(Mt.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  leave  policy  for  Federal  employ- 
ees who  require  leave  for  major  medi- 
cal or  family  emergency  situations. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  leave  policy 
for  employees  who  face  such  situa- 
tions was  brought  to  my  attention  in 
January  1986  by  a  constituent,  Robert 
Hague,  a  Federal  employee  from 
McLean.  VA.  Hague  wrote  me  detail- 
ing the  plight  of  a  blind  friend  and  co- 
worker whose  seeing  eye  dog.  Fritos. 
was  developing  cataracts  and  needed 
to  be  replaced.  To  train  a  new  dog.  Mr. 
Hague's  friend  needed  to  take  leave. 
As  a  relatively  new  Federal  employee, 
however,  she  had  not  accumulated 
enough  time  off  to  take  leave  to  train 
her  dog. 

To  solve  her  dilemma,  Mr.  Hague 
proposed  the  idea  of  leave  sharing 
where  employees  who  have  extra  leave 
could  donate  that  time  for  the  use  of 
employees  facing  emergency  situations 
without  enough  acciunulated  leave. 

I  agreed  with  Mr.  Hague's  suggestion 
and  the  legislation  I  am  offering  today 


would  create  a  permanent  leave  shar- 
ing program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Upon  investigating  the  concept  of 
leave  sharing,  other  cases  of  hardship 
appeared.  The  case  of  Deborah  Moor- 
leghan  of  Arlington.  VA.  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  newer 
Federal  employees  can  encounter. 
lirs.  Moorleghan  and  her  husband  are 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  Her  two  children  are  each 
ill  and  require  very  specialized  care. 
Kelly  Denise,  age  8.  has  cancer  and 
has  been  treated  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Bethesda  for  the 
past  4^  years.  E>onna  Kay,  age  6,  is  a 
spastic  quadrapleglc,  who  is  unable  to 
walk,  talk  or  sit  and  is  classified  as 
blind. 

As  Mrs.  Moorleghan  wrote: 

It's  hard  to  put  down  in  words  the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  to  raise  children  like  ours 
*  *  *  (A)ll  my  leave  is  gone  as  fast  as  I  earn 
it,  and  leave  without  pay  doesn't  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  other  exam- 
ples: 

An  IRS  examiner  An  individual  28 
years  old  with  leukemia.  He  has  had 
three  remissions,  recently  went  into 
relapse,  and  didn't  think  he  would  live 
for  the  next  6  months.  He  was  sched- 
uled to  get  married  this  Augiist.  got 
married  3  weeks  ago.  There  are  150  to 
200  employees  in  the  IRS  willing  to 
contribute  leave.  He  has  been  with  the 
Government  for  about  7  years,  and 
has  been  iU  since  1984. 

A  postman:  Another  individual  44- 
year-old  postman,  married  with  three 
sons  has  cancer.  He  finished  the  run 
for  Terry  Fox.  the  heroic  Canadian 
with  the  mechanical  leg  who  died 
before  he  could  complete  the  nm 
across  Canada— was  22  years  old— and 
is  now  very  ill  and  needs  the  income 
from  postal  employment.  A  fellow 
postmaster  wants  to  give  him  500 
hours  of  his  sick  leave. 

After  being  approached  by  Mr. 
Hague  and  learning  of  cases  such  as 
Mrs.  Moorleghan's.  I  worked  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Treasury- 
Postal  Service-General  Government 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  in- 
clude a  leave  study  directive  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  Treasury  spending  bill. 
The  report  accompanying  the  bill  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement to  study  the  feasibility  of  set- 
ting up  a  Govemmentwide  leave-shar- 
ing program.  That  study  is  currently 
underway. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  Di- 
rector Constance  Homer  mentioned  a 
number  of  benefits  of  such  a  system  in 
a  letter  to  me  last  year.  She  wrote: 

(Leave  sharing)  has  a  number  of  attrac- 
tive features.  It  could  encourage  individual 
initiative,  foster  a  greater  sense  among 
fellow  workers  and  create  a  common  goal 
toward  which  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  employees  could  work  to- 
gether. 


Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, a  leave-sharing  program  would 
fill  the  gap  that  exists  in  the  curroit 
leave  system  for  newer  employees  who 
become  injured  or  ill  but  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  aocimiulate 
sufficient  leave  to  cover  an  extended 
absence. 

Public  service  is  a  high  calling. 
Those  who  answer  that  call  deserve  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  to  be  recognized 
for  their  important  services.  To  attract 
and  retain  qualified  people,  such  as 
Deborah  Moorleghan  and  her  husband 
and  Robert  Hague  and  his  blind  co- 
worker to  staff  our  Government,  we 
must  ensure  adequate  pay  and  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  legislative  climate 
where  deficit  reduction  and  budget 
cutting  are  at  the  top  of  the  agenda, 
finding  ways  to  improve  or  increase 
employee  benefits  has  become  a  diffi- 
cult task.  If  we  work  creatively  within 
the  context  of  existing  programs  we 
can  develop  attractive  options  and 
make  positive  changes  in  the  compen- 
sation package  such  as  leave  sharing, 
to  encourage  good  employees  to  stick 
with  Federal  service.  And  that's  good 
for  all  American  taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  and  supporting  this 
leave-sharing  program. 

Federal  Employees  I^avx  Act  or  1987— 
Bnx  Amaltsis 

SECTION  1.  TTILS 
SBC.  3.  VOLUNTARY  LEAVE  nUNSPER  PROGKAM. 

This  section  establishes  a  "shared  leave" 
policy  by  which  employees  may  donate 
some  of  their  annual  leave  to  a  colleague 
who  is  facing  a  personal  emergency  but  has 
accrued  Insufficient  leave  to  cover  the  hard- 
ship situation. 

Section  6331.  IHfinitioiu 
This  section  explains  the  terms  to  be  used 
in  the  Act  including  the  term  "personal 
emergency"  which  means  a  medical  or 
family  emergency  or  other  hardship  titua- 
tion  which  will  require  an  absence  from 
work  and  could  result  in  the  loss  of  income. 
OPM  should  issue  guidance  to  federal  agen- 
cies to  substantiate  that  a  personal  emer- 
gency does  exist. 

Section  $332.  Qenerol  authority 
This  section  directs  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  sharing  of  leave  between  federal  em- 
ployees. This  statutory  authority  is  «<innar 
in  scope  to  limited  authority  granted  under 
P.L.  99-591  for  use  during  a  congressionaUy 
directed  study  of  the  leave  sharing  concept. 
The  general  authority  of  this  legislation  ex- 
pands on  the  original  concept  of  testing  the 
shared  leave  initiative  by  establishing  a  five- 
year  experimental  program  to  which  all  fed- 
eral employees  will  have  access. 

Section  6333.  Receipt  and  u$e  of  trantferred 
leave 
This  section  outlines  the  procedures  by 
which  leave  may  be  received  by  the  individ- 
ual facing  a  hardship  or  illness.  These  re- 
quirements mirror  OPM's  regulations  of 
March  30,  1987.  setting  forth  the  param- 
eters for  the  short-term  leave  study  directed 
by  the  99th  Congress. 
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Ap^aeaOoD:  An  indhridii*!  making  appUca- 
Uon  (or  ad<HtV»»*'  leave  needa  to  provide 
baitc  infonnatlon  indudlnc  name,  position 
title,  grade  or  pay  level,  a  brief  description 
at  the  nature,  severity,  and  anUcipated  du- 
ration of  the  personal  emergency  involved 
and  any  other  information  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  agency  or  may  be  useful  In 
m»Mnf  a  determination  of  the  eligibility  for 
use  of  donated  leave. 

Stipulations:  There  are  several  sUpuU- 
tions  on  borrowing  leave,  including  the  pre- 
requisite that  the  employee  who  is  receiving 
borrowed  leave  has  exhausted  his  or  her 
own  annual  and  sick  leave  accounts  first  and 
the  need  for  clearance  by  the  employing 
agency  (Just  as  Is  current  policy  in  approv- 
ing leave)  to  ensure  that  extension  of  leave 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  mission  of  the 
agency,  cause  morale  problems,  or  affect  the 
efficiency  of  wi-the-job  employees.  This  last 
requirement  is  espedally  Important  when 
the  pymo'^'  emergency  does  not  involve  a 
medical  condition  of  the  employee  receiving 
the  additional  leave. 

Accumulation:  An  individual  may  accumu- 
late additional  leave  from  colleagues  with- 
out limitations  and  such  leave  may  be  used 
to  liquidate  an  Indebtedness  for  advanced 
an*"'*'  leave. 
Section  6334.  DonaOofu  of  annucU  leave 
Application:  This  section  sets  forth  the  re- 
qulremmte  by  which  an  employee  may 
donate  leave. 

Stipulation:  Congress  recognizes  the  altru- 
istic nature  of  many  federal  employees  who 
will  want  to  be  quite  generous  in  sharing 
leave  with  seriously  ill  colleagues.  It  is  nec- 
e«ary.  however,  to  take  precautions  to 
guard  against  "bum-out."  exhaustion  and 
general  poor  productivity  of  the  individual 
giving  the  leave.  Annual  leave  serves  an  im- 
portant role  in  maintaining  a  healthy  and 
productive  workforce. 

CUven  these  concerns,  sitpulations  are  leg- 
islated to  guard  against  the  "bum-out" 
factor  including  the  requirement  that  the 
dmiating  employee  must  have  personally 
used  BOtM  of  his  or  her  annual  leave,  the 
employee  is  not  eligible  to  contribute  more 
than  half  of  all  the  leave  he  or  she  would 
have  available  in  a  calender  year  (unless 
waived  by  the  employing  agency),  and  an  in- 
dividual cannot  contribute  more  leave  days 
than  the  number  of  days  left  in  the  calen- 
dar year. 

Tot  example,  on  December  14,  an  employ- 
ee cannot  tum  in  20  leave  days  to  a  col- 
league when  there  aren't  enough  days  left 
in  the  year  for  that  individual  to  have  per- 
sonally used  those  days.  The  fabled  "use  or 
lose"  policy  has  been  one  area  in  which  fed- 
eral employees  have  been  forced  to  take  a 
break  and  get  the  needed  end-of-the  year 
break.  The  last  stipulation  is  designed 
to  eomre  that  the  leave  contributory  system 
is  one  of  voluntary,  and  that  leave  is  contrih- 
uted  to  help  fellow  colleagueB  and  not  as  a 
tpaiM  (or  gandng  the  system  or  giving  away 
leave  that  would  not  have  been  used. 
Section  633S.  Termination  ofpenonal 
emergency 
Monitoring:  Consistent  with  previously 
stated  Intent  for  monitoring  shared  leave 
usage,  this  section  outlines  that  agencies 
will  monitor  the  personal  emergency  by 
which  an  individual  received  donated  leave 
tiin>  to  assess  when  the  personal  emergency 
no  longer  exists. 

Termination:  The  transferred  leave  will 
no  longer  be  available  for  use  once  the  per- 
sonal emergency  has  passed  or  the  leave  re- 
cipient's employment  terminates. 
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Section  6336.  ReMtomtion  of  trantferred 
leave 

This   section   states   that   unused   trans- 
ferred leave  will  revert  on  a  prorated  basis 
to  the  individuals  who  donated  the  leave. 
Section  6337.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

This  section  outlines  that  this  is  a  volun- 
tary system  and  It  is  unlawful  to  directly  or 
indirectly  intimidate,  threaten  or  coerce  an 
Individual  into  donating  leave,  especially  In 
exchange  for  benefits  such  as  promises  of 
appointment,  promotion  or  compensation  or 
for  reprisals  such  as  deprivation  of  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  compensation. 
Section  6338.  Inclusion  of  postal  employees 

This  section  states  that  through  a  con- 
gressional oversight  in  drafting  the  legisla- 
tion for  OPM's  previous  shared  leave  study, 
the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
were  inadvertently  excluded  in  the  original 
study.  This  statute  outlines  that  such  em- 
ployees are  eligible  to  participate. 

Section  6339.  NegotiaUd  contracts: 
exclusion  authority 

This  section  sUtes  that  the  authority  of 
this  statute  will  not  Interfere  with  existing 
bargaining  agreements  unless  specifically 
negotiated  between  the  agency  and  recog- 
nized organizations. 

Section  6340.  Reporting  reiiuiremenU 

This  section  outlines  that  agencies  need  to 
maintain  records  on  this  program  so  as  to 
provide  Information  to  OPM  should  Con- 
gress require  a  report  on  the  program  for  Its 
eventual  termination  or  extension. 
Section  6341.  Regulations 

This  section  outlines  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  sUtute  and  delineates  the  five- 
year  experimental  nature  of  this  program. 

SEC.  3  KXPXRntKHT  OK  DSINO  LEAVE  PROGRAM 
TO  RECOGNIZE  ODTSTAlfDIllG  PERfOHMAWCE  BY 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

This  section  establishes  a  five-year  experi- 
mental program  In  which  agencies  can  par- 
ticipate (In  accordance  with  OPM  regula- 
tions and  guidelines)  In  using  additional 
leave  as  a  possible  Incentive  reward.  Addi- 
tional leave  may  be  used  instead  of.  In  addi- 
tion to.  or  in  conjunction  with  financial 
compensation  or  other  mechanisms  for  rec- 
ognizing outstanding  performance.  Such 
usage,  though,  is  only  available  upon  the 
consent  of  the  employee  involved. 

H.R.  2487 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Leave  Act  of  1987". 

8KC  r  VOLUNTARY  LEAVE  TRANSPER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  IH  General.— (1)  Chapter  63  of  tltie  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"Subchapter  III— Voluntary  Leave  Transfer 

Program 
"§  (331.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee as  defined  by  section  6301(2); 

"(2)  the  term  'personal  emergency'  means 
a  medical  or  family  emergency  or  other 
hardship  situation  that  Is  likely  to  require 
an  employee's  absence  from  duty  and  to 
result  in  a  loss  of  Income  to  the  employee 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  paid  leave; 

"(3)  the  term  'leave  recipient'  means  an 
employee  whose  application  under  section 


6333  to  receive  donations  of  leave  Is  ap- 
proved: 

"(4)  the  term  'leave  donor"  means  an  em- 
ployee whose  application  under  section  6334 
to  make  donations  of  leave  is  approved;  and 
"(5)  the  term  'transferred  leave'  means 
annual  leave  transferred  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 
"S  <332.  Gcnomi  authority 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
chapter I.  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter,  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  establish  a  program 
under  which  annual  leave  accmed  or  accu- 
mulated by  an  employee  may  be  transferred 
to  the  annual  leave  account  of  any  other 
employee  if  such  other  employee  requires 
additional  leave  because  of  a  personal  emer- 
gency. 
"S  t333.  Receipt  and  uw  of  traMferred  teave 

"(a)  An  application  to  receive  donations  of 
leave  under  this  subchapter,  whether  sub- 
mitted by  or  on  behalf  of  an  employee— 

"(1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  employing 
agency  of  the  proposed  leave  recipient;  and 
"(2)  shall  Include— 

"(A)  the  name,  position  title,  and  grade  or 
pay  level  of  the  proposed  leave  recipient; 

"(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  nature,  se- 
verity, and  anticipated  duration  of  the  per- 
sonal emergency  involved;  and 

"(C)  any  other  information  which  the  em- 
ploying agency  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  A  leave  recipient  may  use  annual 
leave  transferred  to  the  leave  recipient's 
annual  leave  account  under  this  subchapter 
In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  If  such  leave  recipient  had  accrued 
that  leave  under  section  6303,  except  that— 
"(1)  any  annual  leave  and  (if  appropriate) 
any  sick  leave  accrued,  accvunulated,  or  oth- 
erwise available  to  the  leave  recipient  shall 
be  used  before  any  transferred  leave  may  be 
used;  and 

"(3)  unless  the  personal  emergency  in- 
volves a  medical  condition  affecting  the 
leave  recipient,  the  employing  agency  may 
consider  the  likely  Impact  on  morale  and  ef- 
ficiency within  the  agency  in  considering  a 
leave  recipient's  request  to  use  transferred 
leave. 
"(c)  Transferred  leave— 
"(1)  may  accumulate  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  imposed  by  section  6304(a); 
and 

"(2)  may  be  substituted  retroactively  for 
periods  of  leave  without  pay  or  used  to  liqui- 
date an  Indebtedness  for  advanced  annual 
leave  granted  on  or  after  a  date  fixed  by  the 
employee's  employing  agency  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  personal  emergency  involved. 

"(d)  Transferred  leave  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  a  leave  recipient  when  the  leave  re- 
cipient's employment  terminates— 

"(1)  may  not  be  transferred  to  another 
agency,  except  with  the  consent  of  such 
other  agency; 

"(2)  may  not  be  included  in  a  lump-sum 
payment  under  sections  6661  or  5552;  and 

"(3)  shall  not  be  available  for  recredit 
under  section  6306  upon  reemployment. 

"9  6334.  Donationi  of  annual  leave 

"(a)  An  employee  may,  by  written  applica- 
tion to  such  employee's  employing  agency, 
request  that  a  specified  number  of  hours  be 
transferred  from  such  employee's  annual 
leave  account  to  the  annual  leave  account  of 
a  leave  recipient. 

"(b)  Upon  approving  an  application  under 
subsection  (a),  the  employing  agency  of  the 
leave  donor  may  transfer  ail  or  any  part  of 
the  number  of  hours  requested  for  transfer. 


except  that  the  number  of  hours  so  trans- 
ferred may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  the  number  of  hours  remaining  in  the 
leave  year  (as  of  the  time  of  the  transfer) 
for  which  the  leave  donor  is  scheduled  to 
work  and  receive  pay:  or 

"(2)  one-half  of  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  of  annual  leave  accruable  by  the  leave 
donor  during  the  leave  year,  except  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  leave  donor's  em- 
ploying agency. 

"(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  under  section 
6341  shall  Include— 

"(1)  procedures  to  carry  out  this  subchap- 
ter when  the  leave  donor  and  the  leave  re- 
cipient are  employed  by  different  agencies; 
and 

"(3)  provisions  under  which  appropriate 
adjustments  shall  be  made  when  the  leave 
donor  and  the  leave  recipient  are  under  dif- 
ferent leave  systems. 
"86335.  Termination  of  penonal  emcrgenqr 

"(a)  The  personal  emergency  affecting  a 
leave  recipient  shall,  for  puri>oses  of  this 
subchapter,  be  considered  to  have  terminat- 
ed as  of  the  date  on  which— 

"(1)  the  leave  recipient's  employing 
agency  determines  that  the  personal  emer- 
gency no  longer  exists;  or 

"(2)  the  leave  recipient's  employment  by 
the  employing  agency  terminates. 

"(b)  A  leave  recipient's  employing  agency 
shall  continuously  monitor  the  status  of  the 
personal  emergency  affecting  the  leave  re- 
cipient and,  consistent  with  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, shall  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
that  a  leave  recipient  Is  not  permitted  to  use 
or  receive  transferred  leave  after  the  per- 
sonal emergency  ceases  to  exist. 
"9(336.  Rcatoration  of  trantferred  leave 

"(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  establish  procedures  under  which  any 
transferred  leave  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
a  leave  recipient  when  the  personal  emer- 
gency affecting  the  leave  recipient  termi- 
nates shall  be  restored  on  a  prorated  basis 
by  transfer  to  the  annual  leave  accounts  of 
the  respective  leave  donors. 

"(b)  Transferred  leave  restored  to  a  leave 
donor  under  subsection  (a)  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  biweekly  pay  period  before 
the  end  of  a  leave  year  shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitation  Imposed  by  section  6304(a). 

"(c)  Transferred  leave  restored  to  a  leave 
donor  under  subsection  (a)  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  biweekly  pay  period  before 
the  end  of  a  leave  year  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  limitation  Imposed  by  section  6304(a) 
until  the  end  of  the  leave  year  following  the 
leave  year  In  which  the  transferred  leave  is 
restored. 

."(d)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  this  section  shall  be  applied  In 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  paid  other 
than  on  the  basis  of  biweekly  pay  periods. 

"(e)  Restorations  of  leave  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent   with     regulations    under    section 
6334(c).  if  applicable. 
"9(337.  Prohibition  of  eocfcion 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  Interfer- 
ing with  any  right  which  such  employee 
may  have  with  respect  to  donating,  receiv- 
ing, or  using  aimual  leave  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'intimidate  threaten,  or  coerce'  in- 
cludes promising  to  confer  or  conferring  any 


benefit  (such  as  an  appointment  or  promo- 
tion or  compensation),  or  effecting  or 
threatening  to  effect  any  reprisal  (such  as 
deprivation  of  appointment,  promotion,  or 
compensation). 
"9  6338.  Inclusion  of  poetal  employees 

"An  individual  employed  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
under  this  subchapter  to  the  same  extent 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  under  section  6331(1). 
9  (339.  Negotiated  contract*;  excluaion  authority 

"(a)  Employees  within  a  unit  with  respect 
to  which  an  organization  of  Oovemment 
employees  has  been  accorded  exclusive  rec- 
ognition shall  not  be  included  under  this 
subchapter  except  to  the  extent  expressly 
provided  under  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  agency  and  such  organization. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  written  request  by  the  head 
of  an  agency,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement may  exclude  that  agency  from  this 
subchapter  if  the  Office  determines  that  in- 
clusion under  this  subchapter  is  causing 
substantial  disruption  to  agency  functions. 

"(2)  Section  2(bK2)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Leave  Act  of  1987  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  transferred  leave  remaining 
to  the  credit  of  an  employee  whose  personal 
emergency  has  not  terminated  before  that 
employee's  employing  agency  is  excluded 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
"9  (340.  Kcporting  requirements 

"The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  require  agencies  to  maintain  records 
and  provide  pertinent  Infomuitlon  to  the 
Office  for  purposes  of  any  report  which  the 
Office  may  be  required  to  prepare  with  re- 
spect to  this  subchapter. 
"9  (341.  Regulation! 

"The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subchapter.". 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  63  of  tiUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"Subchapter  III— Voluntary  Leave  Transfer 

Program 
"Sec. 

"6331.  Definitions. 
"6332.  General  authority. 
"6333.  Receipt  and  use  of  transferred  leave. 
"6334.  Donations  of  annual  leave. 
"6335.  Termination  of  personal  emergency. 
"6336.  Restoration  of  transferred  leave. 
"6337.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
"6338.  Inclusion  of  postal  employees. 
"6339.  Negotiated  contracts;  exclusion  au- 
thority. 
"6340.  Reporting  requirements. 
"6341.  Regulations." 

(b)  Commencement  and  Termination  op 
Program;  Authority  to  Use  Residual 
Leave  Remaining  After  Program  Termi- 
nates.—(I)  The  voluntary  leave  transfer 
program  shall  be  Implemented  beginning 
not  later  than  4  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  termi- 
nate 5  years  after  Its  commencement  date. 

(2)  if  the  voluntary  leave  transfer  pro- 
gram terminates  before  the  termination  of 
the  personal  emergency  affecting  a  leave  re- 
cipient, any  annual  leave  transferred  to  the 
annual  leave  account  of  the  leave  recipient 
before  the  termination  of  the  program  shall 
remain  available  for  use  (including  by  resto- 
ration to  leave  donors,  if  applicable)  as  if 
the  program  had  remained  in  effect. 

(c)  Report.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary 
leave  transfer  program  not  later  than  6 
months  before  the  date  on  which  the  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  be  terminated. 

SEC  S.  EXPEUMEin-AL  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING  AD- 
DITIONAL LEAVE  AS  A  MEANS  OT 
RECOGNIZING  OUTSTANDING  PER- 
FORMANCE  BY  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  General  Guidelines.- As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  by  regulation  establish  general 
guidelines  in  accordance  with  which  agen- 
cies shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  experi- 
mental programs  to  determine  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  providing  additional 
leave  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  a  means  o( 
recognizing  outstanding  performance  or 
other  achievements  by  Federal  employees. 

(b)  Specific  Conditions.- (1)  An  experi- 
mental program— 

(A)  may  be  designed  In  such  a  way  so  that 
the  additional  leave  could  be  used  In  lieu  of, 
in  addition  to,  or  otherwise  In  conjunction 
with,  any  monetary  award  or  other  form  of 
recognition  otherwise  available  under  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law;  but 

(B)  may  not  be  Implemented  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  employee  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  employee  involved. 

(2)  Employees  within  a  unit  with  respect 
to  which  an  organization  of  Government 
employees  has  been  accorded  exclusive  rec- 
ognition may  not  be  included  in  an  experi- 
mental program  except  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly provided  under  a  written  agreement 
between  the  agency  and  such  organization. 

(c)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Office 
shall,  upon  request  of  an  agency,  provide 
technical  assistance  relating  to  the  design  or 
implementation  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram under  this  section. 

(d)  Information  to  OPM.— The  Office 
may  require  agencies  to  maintain  such 
records  and  to  provide  such  Information  as 
the  Office  may  require  in  order  to  prepare 
Its  report  under  subsection  (eK2). 

(e)  Termination:  Report;  Remaining 
LcAVE.— (1)  All  experimental  programs 
under  this  section  shall  terminate  not  later 
than  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  experimental  programs,  the 
Office  shall  submit  to  the  President  ana  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  Office's 
findings  and  conclusions  with  respect  to 
each  such  program.  Included  as  part  of  such 
rer>ort  shall  be  recommendations  for  any  ad- 
ministrative action  or  legislation  which  the 
Office  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  additional  leave  standing  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  upon  the  termination 
of  the  experimental  program  under  which 
such  leave  was  granted  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  use  by  such  employee  as  if  the  pro- 
gram had  remained  in  effect. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  ACTION  OF 
HOUSE  ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
this  House  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  which  has 
gravely  dangerous  (x>nsequences  to 
this  Nation's  defense.  The  amendment 
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would  stop  nuclear  testing  above  1  kll- 
oton.  We  will  live  to  regret  this  irre- 
spoDfllble  actioi. 

I  want  to  Insert  into  the  Rbcohd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
ttom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which 
notes  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
this  amendment  was  such  a  bad  idea. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  House 
would  be  absolutely  inconsistant  in 
adopting  the  amendment  after  it  earli- 
er overwhelmingly  rejected  amend- 
ments that  would  have  terminated  two 
Important  programs— the  Trident  II 
D-5  missQe  and  the  small  ICBM.  Both 
of  those  programs  require  nuclear 
testlnr.  the  W-88  warhead  for  the  Tri- 
dent n  and  a  modified  version  of  the 
W-87  warhead  for  the  small  ICBM. 

As  the  Secretary  pointed  out.  nucle- 
ar testing  has  enabled  us  to  discover 
and  correct  serious  problems  with  one- 
third  of  all  nuclear  weapon  designs  in- 
troduced into  our  stockpile  since  1958. 
In  addition,  such  testing  is  necessary 
to  determine  nuclear  weapons  effects 
on  our  systems. 

The  Secretary's  letter  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  continued 
debate  on  the  test  ban  issue— and.  rest 
assured,  the  debate  will  continue.  Our 
irresponsible  action  yesterday  cannot 
be  the  last  word. 

Thx  Skutary  op  Dktosk, 
WojAififfton,  DC,  May  19. 1987. 
Hon.  WiuJAM  DiCKnraoR. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,   Hove  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
DuK  Bnx:  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I 
would  like  to  describe  for  you  tbe  implica- 
tions   of    a    one    kiloton    nuclear    testing 
threshold  on  key  elements  of  our  strategic 
moderiiisatlon  program. 

Last  week,  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly  rejected  amendments  that 
would  have  terminated  two  important  ele- 
ments of  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram—the Trident  n  (D-S)  missUe  and  the 
SmaU  ICBM  programs.  A  vote  in  support  of 
a  one  kiloton  testing  threshold  would  be  in- 
conaistent  with  the  votes  of  the  House  last 
week,  because  It  would  adversely  impact  the 
development  and  deployment  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

The  warhead  for  the  Trident  U  mlssUe 
system  the  W-88,  is  nearing  the  completion 
of  iU  develoiHnent  phase.  After  developmen- 
tal testing  has  allowed  us  to  certify  warhead 
performance  and  to  test  design  features 
that  will  be  incorporated  into  production 
units,  we  will  conduct  stockpile  confidence 
testing  to  demonstrate  that  the  warhead  we 
are  producing  and  deploying  is  effective.  A 
one  kiloton  nuclear  testing  threshold  would 
preclude  us  from  conducting  the  stockpUe 
confidence  testing  of  the  W-88  warhead  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  that  tbe  system  we 
have  deployed  is  effective. 

We  could  deploy  the  Trident  n  warhead 
without  doing  this  stockpUe  omfidence  test- 
ing, but  this  would  be  tantamount  to  de- 
pkqring  a  weapon  system  without  conduct- 
ing operational  testing.  Tbe  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  are  committed 
to  thorough  and  realistic  testing  of  all  de- 
fense systems.  It  would  be  irresponsible  for 
UB  to  lower  our  standards  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  are  highly  complex, 
and  upon  which  we  rely  for  the  deterrence 


of  nuclear  war.  Nuclear  testing  has  enabled 
us  to  discover  and  correct  serious  problems 
with  one-third  of  all  nuclear  weapon  designs 
introduced  into  our  stockpUe  since  1958. 

The  SmaU  ICBM  wUl  use  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  W-87  warhead  used  in  the  Peace- 
keeper mIssUe  now  being  deployed  in  Min- 
uteman  sUos.  Additional  security  features, 
caUed  "use  control"  devices,  are  required  for 
the  SmaU  ICBM  since  it  wUl  be  a  fully 
mobUe  system.  There  are  a  number  of  use 
control  devices  currently  being  evaluated 
for  the  SmaU  ICBM.  Under  a  one  kUoton 
testing  threshold,  we  would  be  forced  to 
identify  a  use  control  device  that  would  not 
require  testing,  rather  than  basing  that 
choice  on  considerations  of  effectiveness. 
Thus,  a  one  kUoton  testing  threshold  would 
risk  undermining  the  security  features  in 
the  SmaU  ICBM. 

PinaUy,  a  one  kUoton  nuclear  testing 
threshold  would  preclude  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons effects  testing  that  we  plan  to  conduct 
to  demonstrate  that  Trident  n  and  SmaU 
ICBM  missUe  components  are  adequately 
hardened  and  survivable.  We  conduct  nucle- 
ar tests  above  one  kUoton  to  determine  that 
our  critical  defense  systems,  lUie  sateUites, 
are  survivable  against  nuclear  effects.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  beUeves  that  it  Is 
important  to  make  our  satellites  surviviable, 
it  should  not  adopt  a  one  kiloton  testing 
threshold.  Weapons  effecte  testing  that  du- 
pUcates  the  complexity  of  a  nuclear  envi- 
ronment cannot  be  simulated. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  modem  and 
effective  strategic  deterrent,  we  must  be 
able  to  conduct  nuclear  test  up  to  150  kUo- 
tons  as  permitted  under  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  To  preclude  this  testing 
through  the  imposition  of  a  one  lUlotoA 
testing  threshold  would  undermine  the 
credibiUty  and  effectiveness  of  our  deter- 
rent. In  addition,  the  adoption  of  such  a 
provision  would  be  at  odds  with  the  clear 
stand  taken  by  the  House  last  week  in  sup- 
port of  the  Trident  II  and  SmaU  ICBM  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

Oaf. 


LAST  PLEA  FOR  HOSTAGES 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  ttUs  morning  to  talk 
about  our  hostages  in  Beirut  probably 
for  the  last  time  this  year.  If  that 
sounds  peculiar,  let  me  explain  why. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  that  made  a 
compelling  case  that  the  more  we  give 
prominence  to  our  American  citizens 
held  in  brutal  captivity  in  Beirut,  the 
more  we  probably  htirt  them. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16, 1987] 

Orowing  Up  About  Hostaobs 
Something  interesting  has  happened— or 
hasn't  happened— since  the  Iran-contra 
affair  burst  into  the  headlines  six  months 
ago.  The  plight  of  remaining  American  and 
European  hostages  in  Lebanon  no  longer 
dominates  tbe  front  page  and  the  television 
screen. 

Terry  Waite,  the  envoy  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  vanished  in  Beirut  on  Jan. 


II:  news  items  now  calibrate  his  ordeal  in 
two  paragraphs.  That's  also  the  case  with 
eight  Americans  stiU  held  captive:  even 
recent  threats  by  their  captors  f  aUed  to  gal- 
vanize media  attention.  A  video  cassette  of 
the  hostage  Alann  Steen,  released  this  week 
to  a  Beirut  newspaper,  was  treated  correctly 
in  low-key  news  accounts  as  reassuring  evi- 
dence that  he  was  aUve,  not  as  a  caU  to 
action. 

Though  hostage  famiUes  have  expressed 
fear  that  diminishing  attention  wlU  prolong 
captivity,  the  reverse  is  more  lUiely  to  be 
true.  When  hostages  lose  attention-grabbing 
value,  there's  less  incentive  to  abduct  them. 
When  captors  cease  believing  that  media 
can  be  manipulated  to  bring  pressxue  for 
concessions,  their  captives  cease  being  con- 
troUing  assets.  When  there  are  no  White 
House  fetes  and  no  yeUow  ribbons  for  Uber- 
ated  hostages,  aU  Americans  abroad  are 
safer. 

It's  taken  time  for  these  lessons  to  sink  in. 
On  Nov.  4.  1979,  Americans  and  their  Presi- 
dent were  taken  unawares  when  the  mob 
burst  into  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran.  Pa- 
triotism and  sympathy  for  the  hostages 
weUed  up  over  14  months.  Every  night, 
Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  counted  the  dajrs  of 
captivity.  Ronald  Reagan  won  the  Presiden- 
cy in  part  because  of  this  yearlong  humilia- 
tion, setting  himself  up  for  criticism  later 
when  he  was  unable  to  free  other  Americans 
seized  in  Beirut  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  White  House  could  not  deUver,  even 
if  it  wished  to  do  so,  on  the  demand  most 
frequently  made  by  Lebanese  captors— re- 
lease of  a  group  of  terrorists  JaUed  in 
Kuwait.  Most  important.  Mr.  Reagan  tried, 
and  failed,  to  appease  Iran  by  giving  arms  as 
ransom.  That,  at  least,  has  shown  the  folly 
of  currying  terrorists'  favor. 

One  benefit  of  Mr.  Reagan's  faUure  is  that 
even  Teheran's  clerical  zealots  realize  that 
there  can  l>e  no  more  of  that.  Out  of  neces- 
sity, Washington  has  returned  to  its  earUer 
policy:  no  concessions,  no  deals,  but  a  wIU- 
ingness  to  talk. 

Hostage  famUles  no  loiiger  clamor  for 
public  attention.  PinaUy  and  mercifuUy,  the 
Beirut  hostages  are  off  the  front  page.  Atti- 
tudes might  change  in  the  face  of  some  new 
hijacking,  but  Americans  are  no  longer 
quick  to  sentimentalize  compatriots  who 
have  ignored  warnings  and  needlessly  put 
themselves  at  risk  in  Lebanon.  To  that 
degree,  Americans  arc  no  longer  held  hos- 
tage by  their  eagerness  to  do  something, 
when  so  Uttle  can  reaUy  be  done. 

Pour  of  the  hostages  wrote  to  me  on 
November  8,  1985,  and  two  of  them 
fortunately  have  been  freed  and  have 
Joined  their  loved  ones,  Pather  Marty 
Jenko  and  a  citizen  from  southern 
California.  David  Jacobsen. 

I  feel  sorry  for  Peggy  Say,  the  sister 
of  Terry  Anderson.  Terry  has  been  in 
captivity  for  over  2  years  and  4 
months  now,  and  I  apologize  to  her 
that  I  have  adopted  an  approach  that 
she  does  not  believe  in.  My  wife  and  I 
flew  up  to  New  York  and  had  limch 
with  the  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  New 
York  and  a  heroic  fighter  for  the  hos- 
tages' freedom.  Terry  Waite.  All  that  I 
could  tell  him  was  to  be  careful,  and 
now.  since  Janiuiry  21,  he  is  a  hostage, 
and  I  apologize  in  advance  to  Terry.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  will  tell  me 
when.  God  willing,  he  comes  home. 


about  adopting  a  silent  policy,  but 
Terry  operated  silently  and  effectively 
behind  the  scenes. 

I  Just  think  that  raising  the  hostages 
to  such  a  level  Just  enables  these 
brutal  Arab  Iddnapers,  torturers,  and 
murderers  of  our  citizens  to  whiplash 
us  around.  Rather  than  increasing  the 
attention  that  we  pay  to  this,  maybe 
by  using  quiet  diplomacy  for  awhile  is 
the  way  to  get  our  Americans  out. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  approach  is 
correct  at  all.  but  I  agree  with  the  New 
York  Times  that  we  should  try  it  for  a 
few  months.  Every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  signed  my  letter  to  President 
Assad  in  Ss^a,  and  even  signed  an- 
other letter  that  I  decided  not  to  deliv- 
er to  him  because  his  hands  were 
bloody  from  the  killing  of  two  Ameri- 
can sergeants  and  a  young  Turkish 
lady  at  the  disco  bombing  in  West 
Berlin  a  year  ago  April  5. 

So  I  adopt  a  silent  policy,  and  I 
apologize  to  our  Americans  in  captiv- 
ity. 


SANDINISTAS  HAVE  ROBBED 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE  OP 
FAITH  AND  HOPE 

(Mr.  LACK>MARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  RandaU  P. 
Wittenauer  of  Santa  Maria,  CA.  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
his  local  newspaper,  the  Santa  Maria 
Times  to  describe  how  the  Sandinista 
revolution  has  affected  his  wife's 
family.  His  description  of  what  has 
happened  in  Nicaragua  since  1979  is  a 
vivid  account  of  how  the  Sandinistas 
have  robbed  the  Nicaraguan  people  of 
faith  and  hope.  His  letter  shows  in 
very  real  and  very  personal  terms  both 
the  heartless  nature  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the  damaging 
effect  of  divided,  inconsistent  United 
States  policy  toward  supporting  the 
Contras  in  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Nicaragua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  carefully  and  consider 
the  implications  for  the  future  if  noth- 
ing meaningful  is  done  to  oppose  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

Losing  ConirntY 
To  the  Editor 

I  write  this  so  that  others  may  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  means  to  lose  your 
country  to  communism.  I  make  no  Judgment 
concerning  oommimism  as  an  economic  or 
poUtlcal  system;  however,  I  do  wish  to 
convey  the  sense  of  loss  whan  a  capitalist 
country  falls  to  commimism. 

A  few  weelLS  ago,  my  father-in-law  was  vis- 
iting one  of  his  sons  in  Miami.  He  caUed  us 
to  say  "hola"  and  then  dropped  the  bomb- 
he  and  his  wife  are  leaving  Nicaragua  to  live 
here  in  the  States.  At  first,  I  was  glad  for 
them:  they've  had  a  rough  time  since  the 
revolution  in  1979.  But  as  I  began  to  consid- 


er the  impUcation  of  such  an  action,  I 
became  saddened. 

They  spent  an  entire  lifetime  in  Nicaragua 
buUding  a  successful  ranching  operation 
and  raising  six  chUdren.  As  a  rancher,  the 
land  means  everything  to  Jose.  Land  put 
food  on  his  famUy's  table,  the  land  made 
possible  their  home,  the  land  made  possible 
their  chUdren's  education;  and  the  land, 
made  possible  a  seemingly  bright  future. 
With  old-age  approaching,  the  golden  years 
just  around  the  comer,  the  country  fell.  My 
wife's  famUy  lost  all  but  their  house.  The 
land  they  once  owned  and  lived  from  was 
taken  by  the  Sandinista  government.  It  now 
lies  faUow.  Even  the  savings  accumulated 
over  the  years  for  security  in  retirement, 
dwindled  away  in  response  to  the  drastic  de- 
valuation of  the  Cordoba. 

Most  of  the  famUy  has  been  out  of  the 
country  for  many  years  now.  I've  talked 
with  my  in-law's  before  about  leaving,  but  I 
always  got  the  same  reply:  our  lives  are  in 
Nicaragua  and  we  are  too  old  to  start  over 
again— our  Uves  are  in  Nicaragua.  My  broth- 
ers-in-law and  I  have  had  many  lively  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  possible  return  to 
democracy  through  the  Contra  effort;  how- 
ever. Contra  support  in  this  country  is  far 
from  committed.  It  now  appears  that 
Contra  aid  wlU  not  continue,  unless  Ronald 
Reagan  can  raUy  some  across-party-line  sup- 
port. The  Sandinistas  are  convinced  the 
UJS.  wiU  not  support  the  counter-revolution: 
my  in-laws  report  that  the  government  has 
been  acting  quite  bold  and  arrogant  ever 
since  their  first  news  of  the  Iran/Contra 
scandal  was  released.  Recent  waning  U.S. 
supix>rt  is  a  main  determinant  in  my  in- 
law's decision  to  move  here. 

Can  you  even  fathom  having  your  country 
being  completely  turned  upside-down,  your 
property  taken,  your  money  grown  worth- 
less, and  even  viewed  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state  because  you  gained  and  prospered 
under  the  former  system?  No  patriotic  Nica- 
raguan liked  Somoza:  he  stepijed  on  too 
many  peoples  feet,  both  rich  and  poor.  And 
perhaps,  since  things  for  my  wife's  famUy 
were  going  weU,  they  were  less  than  actively 
pushing  for  l>adly  needed  reforms;  however, 
that  does  not  make  them  pro-Somoza. 

The  Sandinistas  don't  see  it  that  way.  AU 
they  see  is  the  capitalist  grown  old  and 
weak.  Their  leaving  is  a  major  symboUc  vic- 
tory for  the  marxist  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. My  wife's  parents  were  the  die-hard  op- 
timists, they  held  on  to  faith  and  hope  long 
after  most  had  left. 

It  seems  rather  in  vogue  to  poke  fun  at 
old  notions  of  communist  imperialism,  the 
domino  theory,  and  the  like.  The  left  of  our 
own  nation  tells  there's  nothing  to  worry 
about,  and  those  who  wish  to  appear  neu- 
tral or  to  avoid  being  labeled  "leftist"  may 
go  so  far  as  to  cite  idealistic  and  organiza- 
tional deficiencies  within  the  Contra  mem- 
bership. My  in-law's  assure  me  that  Nicara- 
guans  wlU  fight  if  they  receive  support,  but 
a  popular  front  wUl  not  develop  any  time 
soon  without  it.  MeanwhUe.  the  Sandinistas 
grow  stronger  and  Communist  bloc  support 
increases  more  intensely  as  the  U.S.  fails  to 
make  a  fuU  commitment  to  the  Contra 
effort. 

What  is  so  ironic  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  my  in-law's  are  moving  to  the 
very  country  that  aUowed  their's  to  faU  to 
the  communists.  They  caimot  understand 
the  Carter  administraticm's  past  decisions  in 
Central  America.  I  too,  am  concerned  about 
our  country's  apparent  inabUlty  to  formu- 
late and  maintain  foreign  and  domestic 
poUcy  over  tbe  long-term.  To  me,  this  the 


strongest  advantage  the  communists  bold 
over  us.  Reagan  couldn't  pave  our  streets 
with  gold,  so  prepare  for  another  swing  of 
the  pendulum  to  the  other  end  of  tbe  oon- 
tinuiun,  and  yet  further  inconsistent  poli- 
cies that  wiU  continue  to  undermine  the  sta- 
bUity  of  the  free-world. 

For  my  wife's  family,  the  war  is  over  but 
even  more  ominous  their  faith  and  hope  is 
gone.  They  have  given  up.  Please  Join  me  in 
welcoming  them  to  our  great  nation.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  remaining  places  of  refuge 
for  those  who  feU  victim  to  our  own  weak- 
nesses and  foUy  in  the  international  game 
of  chess. 

Rahdall  p.  WrrmiADBU 

Santa  Maria. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
URGING  JAPAN  TO  REFORM 
ITS  TRADE  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hntcnt] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan  reached  an  unprecedented  $58.6 
billion  in  1986. 

Because  of  this  huge  imbalance  and 
because  of  Japan's  continued  refusal 
to  import  certain  American  agricultur- 
al products,  I  am  today,  introducing  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
urging  Japan  to  reform  its  trade  poli- 
cies by  eliminating  its  quotas  and  low- 
ering its  high  tariffs  on  competitive 
United  States  farm  exports. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Lyng  and  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Yeutter  visited  Japan  to  dis- 
ctiss  opening  that  Nation's  maricets  to 
a  number  of  American  products,  in- 
cluding rice,  beef,  citrus,  peanuts, 
cheese,  dried  beans,  tomato  Juice  and 
preserved  or  prepared  fruit.  They  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  the  J^ianese  Govern- 
ment's intransigence  on  the  trade 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  rice  current- 
ly is  barred  from  Japan.  This  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  GATT  accords. 
Tariffs  on  beef  and  veal  are  25  percent 
and  this  figure  does  not  include  quotas 
on  those  products.  Oranges,  also,  are 
treated  very  unfairly  under  Japanese 
trade  laws.  From  June  1  until  Novem- 
ber 30,  there  is  a  20-percent  tariff  on 
American  oranges  imported  into 
JiU>an.  The  remainder  of  the  year  that 
tariff  is  doubled.  The  list  of  high  tar- 
iffs and  unfair  quotas  goes  on  and  on. 

While  I  still  feel  that  tough  negotia- 
tions and  not  protectionist  meastires 
are  the  key  to  prodding  the  Japanese 
to  open  their  markets,  I  also  believe 
this  resolution  offers  the  Congress  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  support  our 
trade  negotiators,  sending  a  very 
strong  signal  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  continued  refusal  to  treat  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  equitably. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  that 
this  reaolution  is  not  intended  to  be 
yet  another  exercise  in  Japan-bashing. 
There  are  many  thoughtful  citizens  of 
Japan  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
that  nation's  protectionist  agricultural 
policies.  For  example  they  realize  that 
Japanese  consumers  pay  10  times  the 
price  it  would  cost  if  California  rice 
were  allowed  into  their  country  be- 
cause of  th^  ban  on  United  States 
rice  imports.  A  recent  study  by  a 
former  head  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
urged  Japanese  officials  to  reconsider 
their  current  policy  of  protecting  do- 
mesUe  agriculture  from  international 
competition. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  today 
should  assist  these  reasonable  propo- 
nents of  open  trade  in  Japan  to  per- 
suade their  government  to  change  its 
outmoded  trade  policies. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
send  a  strong  si^ial  and  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  opposition  to  Japa- 
nese policy  toward  our  agricultural 
goods.  Oiven  the  many  problems  our 
farm  economy  faces  today,  this  small 
step  toward  expanding  American  Agri- 
cultural exports  offers  farmers  hope 
for  a  brighter  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  already 
enjoys  the  bipartisan  support  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill. 


D  1810 

THE  COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKINO  ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
QgRJum]  is  recofl^iized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
ICarch  27  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  790,  the  Competitive  Equali- 
ty B»p""g  Act  of  1987. 

Section  105  of  that  bill  generally 
provides  that  the  Federal  home  loan 
t»>nk«  cannot  make  advances  to 
member  institutions  unless  such  insti- 
tutions meet  the  new  qualified  thrift 
lender  test  established  by  the  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  this  provision  does  not 
contain  any  separate  reference  to  its 
effective  date,  it  would  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  of  S.  790  should 
S.  790  or  other  legislation  containing 
this  provision  become  law.  In  the 
meantime,  the  existence  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  passed  bill  has  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  legal  validity  of  ongo- 
ing commitments  to  make  advances 
and  agreements  in  the  nature  of  let- 
ters of  credit  between  the  banks  and 
their  member  institutions  pending  ul- 
timate enactment  into  law  or  other 
disposition  of  this  provision. 

To  rectify  the  situation  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  adopting  section  105  of 
S.  790.  the  Senate  intended  it  to  have 


only  prospective  effect,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banldng. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  Senator 
Prozmhik.  and  the  committee's  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Oarn,  in  a  letter 
re^Tonse  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  York 
clearly  established  that  section  105 
was  Intended  to  be  purely  prospective 
in  nature  and  even  should  it  be  en- 
acted into  law,  it  would  not  affect  the 
ability  or  authority  of  the  banks  to 
make  advances  or  other  extensions  of 
credit  to  member  institutions  pursuant 
to  commitments  or  agreements  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  section  105  became  law.  This  re- 
sponse, in  pertinent  part,  states: 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that,  as  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  respectively 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Intended  section  105  of  S. 
790  to  have  only  prospective  effect.  Accord- 
ingly, we  believe  that.  If  It  were  to  become 
law,  section  105  would  not  affect  the  ability 
of  the  PHI.B-NY  or  any  other  PHLB  to 
make  advances  or  other  extensions  of  credit 
to  members  pursuant  to  binding  agreements 
so  long  as  such  binding  agreements  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  FHLB  prior  to  the  date 
upon  which  section  105  became  law,  even  If 
such  members  did  not.  either  at  the  time  of 
such  agreement  or  at  the  time  of  such  ad- 
vance, satisfy  the  qualified  thrift  lender 
asset  test  contemplated  by  section  105. 

My  opinion  has  also  been  sought.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  S.  790  and  its 
provisions  are  a  long  way  from  enact- 
ment into  law.  There  is  no  way  to  pre- 
dict which  sections  of  S.  790  might  be 
accepted  by  the  House. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  conclusion 
reached  by  my  counterpart  in  the 
other  body  and  by  the  ranking 
member  of  his  committee  as  to  the 
effect  to  be  accorded  section  105  of  S. 
790.  I  believe  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks'  advances  program  is  important 
to  their  member  thrift  institutions  and 
should  not  be  Jeopardized  while  the 
Congress  deliberates  what  should  be 
done  with  respect  to  a  qualified  thrift 
lender  asset  test  and  what,  if  any, 
effect  such  a  test  should  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  banks  to  make  exten- 
sions of  credit  and  advances  to 
member  institutions. 


ALLENTOWN  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
ITY MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RrrrxR]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  call  attention  to  the  50  years 
of  solid  action  by  the  Allentown,  PA,  Housing 
Authority  which  will  officially  celebrate  its 
goMen  anniversary  with  a  number  of  special 
events  during  the  next  several  months.  How- 
ever, the  anniversary  celebration  kickoff  will 
come  May  26  and  I  point  with  pride  that  ttie 
Allentown  Authority  has  gained  national  promi- 
nertce  for  its  initiative. 


The  housing  authority  was  appointed  orte- 
hatf  century  ago  in  response  to  the  new  U.S. 
Housing  Act.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  au- 
thority's first  project.  Hanover  Acres,  with  322 
family  units,  was  completed  in  1940  with  an 
aim  to  serve  tenants  described  as  the  tempo- 
rarily poor,  middle-class  people  who  were  In  fi- 
nancial straits  and  without  housing  because  of 
the  Depression.  As  the  proclamatk>n  points 
out,  this  action  represented  ttie  first  such  re- 
sponse of  its  kind  by  a  State  municipality  In 
Pennsylvania  and  only  the  fifth  of  any  city 
across  the  Nation. 

Now  the  authority  serves  about  8,000 
people  or  about  9  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. Its  work  has  focused  on  families,  homes 
for  the  eiderty.  the  poor  needing  rent  assist- 
ance for  private  landk>rds,  and  most  recently, 
in  the  rehabilltatk>n  of  downtown  buikiings  to 
fulfill  housing  needs.  This  actkxi  represents 
those  deliberate  steps  and  processes  where- 
by ttie  cooperatk)n  of  the  private  sector  and 
the  Federal  and  local  governments  can  suc- 
cessfully resolve  the  health  and  welfare  prob- 
lems of  its  citizens.  From  this  we  can  see  that 
collaboratk>n,  not  stultifkatwn  of  private  initia- 
tive, is  the  hallmark  of  success,  as  exemplified 
by  Allentown,  whfch  fosters  the  development 
of  its  indivkiuais  and  guards  the  foundatk>n  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  proclamation  as  follows: 

Whereas,  a  half  century  ago,  Allentown 
officials  recognizing  a  need  to  provide 
"decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing"  re- 
sponded to  the  new  U.S.  Housing  Act  by  ap- 
pointing a  five  meml)er  panel  to  serve  as  the 
Allentown  Housing  Authority;  and 

Whereas.  Allentown  was  the  first  munici- 
pality In  the  sUte,  and  only  the  fifth  across 
the  nation  to  respond  to  the  new  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  Allentown  Housing  Author- 
ity golden  anniversary  is  being  celebrated  in 
a  number  of  special  events  during  the  next 
several  months,  but  the  anniversary  celebrv 
tlon  kick-off  is  being  held  May  26,  1987  at 
the  Americus  Centre  featuring  political  sati- 
rist Mark  Russell;  and 

Whereas,  the  celebration  is  warranted  in 
view  of  the  Authority's  accomplishments  In 
Its  first  50  years, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  S.  Daddona. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Allentown,  do  hereby 
declare  May  26,  1987  as  Allentown  Housing 
Authority  Day  in  the  City  of  Allentown  and 
extend  sincere  congratulations  on  this  50th 
anniversary  celebration  and  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  all  future 
endeavors. 


THE  U.S.S.  "STARK"  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich! 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  this  evening  about  the 
UJ5.S.  Stark  and  the  American  left.  I 
want  to  expand  on  some  comments  I 
made  earlier  today.  I  will  not  refer  to 
any  individual  Member  by  name,  but  I 
will  talk  about  a  pattern  of  behavior 
which  I  think  was  in  some  ways  de- 
scribed yesterday  by  the  distinguished 


ranldng  Republican  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

We  have  a  tragic  situation.  The 
UJ3.S.  Stark,  a  naval  ship,  found  itself 
in  harm's  way.  Young  men  serving 
their  country  were  tdlled  and  the  ini- 
tial immediate  reaction  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  American  left 
was  to  Jump  up  and  engage  In  oratory 
and  explain  their  version  of  what 
America's  defenses  should  be.  how  the 
Navy  should  work,  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  for  several  weeks  on  the 
defense  bill,  who  have  fought  through 
amendment  after  amendment,  who 
have  tried  to  talk  about  defending 
America,  who  have  been  concerned 
about  how  dangerous  the  world  is,  it 
has  been  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with 
our  friends  on  the  left  who  are  emo- 
tionally militant  when  there  is  a  crisis, 
but  who  systematically  and  methodi- 
cally vote  to  disarm  and  weaken  the 
United  States,  thereby  creating  the 
environment  in  which  a  crisis  might 
occur. 

Two  people  spoke  yesterday  about 
their  reaction  to  watching  our  col- 
leagues on  the  left.  I  think  that  it  is 
worth  putting  those  in  the  Record  as 
a  starting  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
DicKiNSOM],  who  had  been  sitting  as 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  through  days  of 
debate,  who  had  listened  to  disarma- 
ment vote  after  disarmament  vote,  ar- 
gtmient  for  weaker  America  after  agu- 
ment  for  a  weaker  America,  hearing 
suddenly  the  passionate  hawk-like 
cries  of  unilateral  disarmors,  got  up 
and  said  the  following  (page  H3572): 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  liave  preceded  me  In  the  well,  a 
terrible  incident  occurred  yesterday  when 
Iraqi  aircraft,  either  one  or  two  of  them,  at- 
tacked the  United  SUtes  frigate,  the  U.S.S. 
Stark.  In  this  unprovoked  attack  in  waters 
we  have  patrolled  for  many  months,  the 
U.S.  ship  was  not  in  a  comlwt  situation.  The 
ship  had  every  right  to  l>e  where  it  was,  but 
none  the  less  we  sustained  28  dead,  two  se- 
verely burned,  and  many  others  wounded. 
At  this  point  we  do  not  even  know  how 
many  are  missing.  It  was  a  terrible  thing. 
Several  constituents  of  mine  have  loved 
ones  that  were  serving  aboard  the  Stark  and 
as  of  yet  they  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
living  or  dead. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  an 
Irony  in  this  situation.  Several  people  in  the 
well  today,  and  I  suspect  in  the  days  to 
come,  wUl  call  on  the  United  States  to  do 
something,  to  arm  ourselves  to  be  able  to 
repel  such  an  attack;  but  the  irony  Is  that 
some  of  the  statements  made  on  the  floor 
this  morning  by  people  calling  on  us  to  do 
something  to  defend  ourselves,  to  take  re- 
prisals perhaps,  are  l>elng  made  by  the  same 
people  who  have  voted  to  cut  this  defense 
budget  right  down  to  the  twne  and  the 
sinew  and  to  deny  us  the  capability  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  the  hypocrisy 
end? 


Now.  I  do  not  question  the  emotions. 
I  do  not  question  the  anguish,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  every  citizen  and 
every  Member  asking  themselves  when 
someone  who  is  a  committed  dove, 
someone  who  is  passionately  devoted 
to  disarming  America,  someone  who 
preaches  wealcness  and  votes  weak- 
ness, suddenly  leaps  up  in  the  middle 
of  a  military  event  and  begins  to  talk 
about  the  American  position  and  how 
we  have  to  be  tougher  and  we  have  to 
be  stronger  and  our  Navy  has  to  be 
better. 

Why  are  they  quite  so  outspoken? 
Why  are  they  quite  so  angry? 

Now,  I  know  that  many  people  will 
Just  say.  "Well,  that  is  Just  politicians. 
Given  a  good  television  opportunity, 
they  are  going  to  be  play-acting."  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 

I  believe  two  other  things  are  at 
stake.  First  of  all,  for  many  of  our 
friends  on  the  left,  I  think  they  sin- 
cerely wish  we  lived  in  an  orderly,  in  a 
legal  world,  where  disagreements  with 
the  Soviet  Empire  or  with  Iranian  ter- 
rorists could  be  resolved  by  subcom- 
mittee hearings  and  amendments  on 
the  floor  and  somehow  it  would  all 
magically  work  and  we  would  all  be 
reasonable  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

I  think  those  folks  on  the  left  who 
are  genuine  and  sincere  pacifists,  they 
react  with  shock  and  rage  because  the 
brutal  reality  of  the  real  world  in- 
trudes on  their  fantasy  and  genuinely 
shocks  them.  They  are  truly  angry  to 
discover  that  in  fact  the  world  is  dan- 
gerous. They  are  truly  outraged  to  dis- 
cover that  violence  exists. 

Those  folks,  for  example,  spoke 
again  and  again  last  year  in  a  debate 
on  Nicaragua  and  outlined  on  March 
19  and  20.  1986.  their  absolute  commit- 
ment to  a  world  in  which  we  would  not 
have  violence. 

They  said  things  like.  "War  is  an 
anachronism." 

Well,  clearly,  if  you  believe  war  is  an 
anachronism,  then  a  missile  hitting  an 
American  ship  is  a  terrible  shock. 

Someone  else  said,  "National  recon- 
ciliation is  ordered  by  diplomacy,  not 
by  guns." 

Well,  if  you  truly  believe  that  diplo- 
macy is  the  only  answer,  then  clearly 
you  are  shocked  to  find  somebody  who 
uses  violence. 

Someone  else  said.  "All  the  guns  in 
the  world  cannot  win  over  a  people 
ready  for  democracy." 

Clearly,  if  you  think  that  somehow 
nice,  well-meaning  young  men,  float- 
ing In  the  Pershing  Gulf  on  a  ship 
watching  the  Sunday  evening  movie 
should  not  be  bothered  by  a  missile,  it 
comes  as  an  enormous  shock. 

Someone  else  said,  "There  is  no  mili- 
tary solution.  There  is  no  military 
answer." 

Well,  again,  if  you  believe  that  there 
is  no  military  solution,  that  the  mili- 
tary never  matters,  then,  in  fact,  when 


suddenly  a  naval  ship  is  hit.  it  is  an 
enormous  shock. 

So  the  first  thing  I  think  people 
need  to  be  aware  of.  when  you  see 
someone  on  the  left,  someone  who 
normally  would  vote  for  disarmament, 
someone  who  normally  is  opposed  to 
any  American  military  strtaigth  and 
they  react  with  great  emotion,  recog- 
nize that  for  some,  those  who  are  truly 
and  sincerely  pacifists,  the  very  shock 
of  the  real  world  arouses  an  emotion 
almost  beyond  their  ability  to  articu- 
late. 
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I  think  that  there  is  a  second  group. 
those  who  are  psychologically  stunned 
by  a  sense  of.  If  not  guilt,  a  sense  of 
agony  that  voting  for  weakness  may 
have  failed. 

You  know,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
sistently concerned  about  strength, 
who  consistently  want  an  America 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  do  what  is 
necessary,  are  consistently  careful  to 
react  to  military  intervention.  We  are 
consistently  careful  to  say,  "Let's  get 
the  facts."  because  we  do  not  have  any 
emotional  pressures  to  make  us  feel 
guilty.  We  do  not  have  any  emotional 
pressures  that  make  us  wonder  if  we 
voted  wrong.  Our  concern  is  to  slowly 
and  calmly  and  ssrstematically  ensure 
that  America  can  survive  in  a  danger- 
ous world. 

Let  me  suggest  this.  One  Member 
yesterday,  speaking  with  relatively 
little  information,  made  the  point,  and 
I  quote,  and  I  will  not  cite  the  Member 
because  they  are  not  on  the  floor. 
"  •  •  •  operating  without  air  cover  in 
missions  for  which  they  were  not  de- 
signed beyond  the  ability  to  have  any 
protection  from  our  Armed  Fy>rces." 

Well.  I  would  ask.  Did  that  Member 
vote  for  more  carriers?  Did  that 
Member  seek  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  UJS.  Navy?  Did  that  Member 
seek  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  air  cover  that  they  claim  was  not 
there? 

To  the  Members  on  the  left  who  got 
up  and  talked  about  the  Inadequate 
defensive  system,  the  inadequate 
Navy,  I  would  ask  the  question.  Did 
those  Members  on  the  left  who  talked 
about  an  inadequate  Navy  vote  for  a 
strong  Navy,  or  did  they  vote  for  a 
weaker  Navy?  Did  they  vote  for  better 
recruiting,  better  training,  better 
ships,  better  equipment,  or  did  they 
vote  against  Improving  the  Navy?  Did 
those  of  our  friends  on  the  left  who 
now  claim  that  the  ship  should  have 
been  more  aggressive,  have  they  ever 
voted  or  spoken  up  for  more  aggres- 
sion? 

Let  me  explain  it  this  way:  Ameri- 
cans live  in  a  remarkably  peaceful 
country.  We  believe  in  the  rule  of  law. 
We  assume  that  you  should  be  allowed 
to  walk  down  the  street  without  get- 
ting   attacked.    We    are    willing    to 
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•Mume  the  best  of  our  neighbor.  The 
great  tradition  In  America  is  giving  the 
other  guy  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
American  heroes  always  accept  the 
first  punch  in  a  fight,  and  then  win 
the  fight 

So  psychologically  young  Americans 
are  trained  from  childhood  not  to  pick 
a  fight  not  to  start  the  fight  not  to 
throw  the  first  punch.  Imagine  then 
the  sehisophrcaaia  of  our  friends  on 
the  left  who  say  immediately.  "Ah.  ob- 
viously the  ship  should  have  been  on 
alert  Obviously  they  should  have 
launched  a  missile  or  fired  a  gun.  Ob- 
viously they  should  have  done  some- 
thing." 

Now.  I  would  suggest  that  almost 
every  lesson  of  the  leftwlng  behavior 
in  the  last  15  years  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite. What  if  the  UJ3.  Navy  had  a 
policy  that  said,  "If  in  doubt,  shoot." 
and  sometime  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean an  innocent  plane  was  shot 
down?  What  would  our  friends  on  the 
left  say  then?  They  would  say,  "Those 
fascist  uniformed  warmongers  irre- 
sponsibly killed  innocent  people." 
They  would  demand  a  hearing  as  to 
why  the  Reagan  administration  is  run- 
ning amok  with  military  force. 

What  if  the  yotmg  officer  who  was 
in  charge  on  Sunday  night  had  been 
under  orders  that  said.  "When  in 
doubt  take  a  risk?"  What  if  they  had 
taken  the  wrong  risk,  and  what  if  they 
had  shot  down  a  plane  that  was  not 
launching  a  missile?  Then  the  investi- 
gations would  have  been  immediate 
and  the  same  people  would  have  been 
on  the  floor  saying  what  we  have  to  do 
is  investigate  whether  or  not  this 
President  is  trying  to  start  a  war. 

Now  I  said  something  today  that  I 
t.htnk  is  absolutely  defensible  in  the 
context  of  the  leftwing  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  leftwing  of  American 
politics.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  the 
American  left  which  sends  the  signal 
to  our  officer  con>s  that  it  is  better  to 
accept  American  casualties  than  to  be 
aggressive  at  the  risk  of  hurting 
others,  that  it  is  better  for  America  to 
take  the  first  punch  than  to  be  aggres- 
sive and  possibly  make  a  major  mis- 
take. So  we  do  not  react  quite  as  fast. 

We  are  possibly  the  most  easily  sur- 
prised coimtry  in  the  world.  We  were 
surprised  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we  were 
surprised  in  Korea  in  1950;  we  were 
surprised  on  the  Pueblo  when  it  was 
captured  by  North  Korea;  we  were  sur- 
prised with  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  when  it 
was  hit  by  Israeli  aircraft;  we  were  sur- 
prised when  the  Russians  invaded 
Csechoslovakla  in  1968:  we  and  the  Is- 
raelis were  both  surprised  in  1973  in 
the  Yom  Kippur  war;  we  were  siu-- 
priaed  when  the  Russians  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan; we  were  surprised  in  the 
Tet  offensive  in  1968;  we  were  sxir- 
prised  on   Sunday   night,   when   the 

U.S.S.  Stark  was  hit  by  a  missile. 
Now  the  lesson  that  I  would  learn 

out  of  that  and  would  say  to  my 


friends  on  the  left  is.  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  world,  and  we  had  better  be 
so  strong  that  even  when  we  are  sur- 
prised, we  survive.  But  the  very  people 
who  rise  up  to  complain,  who  attack 
the  Navy  and  attack  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, are  the  people  who  have 
for  3  weeks  been  promising  us  that  we 
can  trust  the  Russians,  that  we  can 
verify,  that  we  will  not  be  surprised, 
that  we  have  plenty  of  margin  of 
error,  that  the  world  is  imderstand- 
able  and  rational. 

I  find  it  a  bit  much  to  have  those 
who  have  been  arguing  for  weeks 
about  disarmament,  those  who  have 
been  voting  consistently  for  a  weaker 
America,  to  then  have  them  jump  up 
and  have  them  say  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
should  somehow  have  been  tougher, 
that  this  was  all  avoidable,  and  that 
somehow  someone  is  to  blame,  but 
never  the  American  left. 

Why  do  I  talk  about  the  American 
left?  I  had  a  good  friend  who  happens 
to  belong  to  that  faction  who  asked 
me  the  other  night  why  I  use  that  lan- 
guage. Well,  because  there  are  clear- 
cut  definitions.  Take,  for  example, 
four  recent  votes  on  the  strategic 
triad,  which  is  the  base  of  American 
survival.  The  strategic  triad  is  the  Idea 
that  we  have  three  legs  to  our  defense. 
We  have  bombers,  we  have  nuclear 
submarines  carrying  missiles,  and  we 
have  land-based  missiles.  For  a  period 
now  of  27  years  those  three  have  given 
us  a  very  saie  and  a  very  stable  Amer- 
ica. 

What  do  we  discover?  We  discover 
that  there  are  dozens  of  Democrats 
who  consistently  and  systematically 
voted  against  all  three  legs  of  the  triad 
in  the  last  3  weeks.  That  is,  given  a 
chance  to  vote  against  submarines, 
they  voted  against  them.  Given  a 
chance  to  vote  against  land-based  mis- 
siles, they  voted  against  them.  Given  a 
chance  to  vote  against  manned  bomb- 
ers, they  voted  against  them.  And  they 
voted  against  all  three  legs. 

One  might  ask  the  question:  How 
strong  are  we  going  to  be  if  in  fact  we 
cannot  even  maintain  the  triad?  But 
on  the  part  of  these  particular  Mem- 
bers, they  seem  to  be  comfortable  with 
a  weaker  America.  They  seem  to  be 
comfortable  with  none  of  the  three 
legs  of  the  triad,  because  literaUy  they 
voted  100  percent  against  the  strategic 
triad  which  is  the  base  of  American 
long-range  security. 

Let  us  go  a  stage  further.  If  you  take 
14  votes  in  the  last  2  weeks  and  you 
ask  the  question— and  these  were 
pretty  consistently  votes  for  more  or 
for  less  defense;  these  were  amend- 
ments to  the  defense  bill— you  find  a 
considerable  number  of  Democrats— 
and  entire  faction,  if  you  will— that 
voted  every  single  time,  100  percent. 

for  a  weaker  defense,  for  less  strength 

for  America,  for  fewer  weapons. 
Now,  you  could  say  out  of  14  votes 

maybe  you  should  have  voted  3  times 


or  4  times  or  5  times,  but  for  14  times 
out  of  14  to  have  voted  every  single 
time,  100  percent,  for  a  weaker  Amer- 
ica suggests  to  me  that  there  is  a  fac- 
tion, that  there  is  a  group  of  people 
who  collectively  believe  either  that 
the  world  is  not  dangerous,  or  that 
America  should  not  survive. 

I  think  that  most  of  them,  probably 
all  of  them,  believe  that  the  world  is 
just  not  that  dangerous,  that  in  fact 
we  should  not  be  particularly  con- 
cerned, that  we  have  too  much  de- 
fense. 
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AU  I  would  say  there  is  that  those 
who  believe  that  we  have  too  much  de- 
fense are  not  in  a  very  good  position  to 
then  stand  up  and  argue  that  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  we  should  have  been 
stronger.  My  first  argimient  was 
simply  that  those  on  the  left  who  con- 
sistently vote  to  disarm  America 
should  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
not  turn  around  then  and  suggest  a 
stronger  Navy  would  have  done  a 
better  job  since  they  are  the  reason 
the  Navy  was  not  strong  in  the  first 
place. 

But  there  was  a  second  argimient 
that  led  me  to  say  something  today, 
and  that  was  when  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  well  meaning  man.  a  man 
who  represents  passionately  and  arti- 
culately his  point  of  view,  when  he 
said  that  he  had  somebody  in  his  dis- 
trict who  lost  their  son  on  the  Stark 
and  he  could  not  tell  them  why  their 
son  had  been  killed.  I  foimd  it  reaUy 
difficult  to  deal  with,  because  the 
Stark  was  not  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
accident.  The  Stark  was  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  defending  America,  defending 
the  interests  of  every  citizen.  The 
Stark  was  doing  its  job.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary ship  built  to  go  in  harm's  way.  It 
was  designed  to  protect  America. 

The  men  who  had  joined  the  Navy 
swore  to  defend  their  country,  just  as 
we  in  the  Congress  swear  to  defend 
our  country.  It  was  not  there  on  some 
whim.  This  was  not  a  show-l>oating 
effort  by  some  politician. 

The  United  States  for  200  years  has 
stood  for  freedom  of  the  sea.  We 
fought  the  War  of  1812  during  which 
this  Capitol  was  burned  down  on  the 
issue  in  part  of  freedom  of  the  sea.  We 
entered  World  War  I  on  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  the  sea.  We  built  the 
Panama  Canal  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  sea.  We  have  consistently  imder 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  under 
liberal  and  conservative,  insisted  on 
freedom  of  the  sea. 

In  addition,  in  the  last  40  years  we 
have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the 
Middle  East.  I  sat  as  a  freshman  in 
this  room  and  listened  to  President 
Carter  in  his  1980  State  of  the  Union, 
and  after  the  Russians  had  invaded 
Afghanistan,  after  the  Iranian  Revolu- 
tion had  imposed  a  radical  tyranny  on 


the  country,  and  they  had  seized 
Americans,  and  I  listened  to  President 
Carter  pledge  that  if  necessary  he 
would  go  to  war  to  defend  the  oil 
fields,  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

President  Carter  was  far  more  liber- 
al than  President  Reagan,  but  he  had 
been  to  Annapolis,  he  had  been  in  the 
Navy.  He  knew  that  as  a  seagoing 
Nation  our  survival  is  based  on  the 
ocean.  He  knew  that  the  entire  West- 
em  alliance  from  Japan  to  Germany 
to  Canada  to  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  proving  that  we  could  pro- 
tect the  oil  fields,  we  could  keep  open 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  are  rislcs  and 
there  are  dangers  in  the  real  world, 
that  while  our  friends  on  the  left  may 
deny  reality,  reality  exists,  and  that 
reality  is  dangerous.  But  we  have  real 
interests,  and  the  real  debate  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  simply  do  you  think  the 
world  is  basically  safe,  then  vote  with 
our  friends  on  the  left.  But  when  the 
world  proves  not  to  be  safe,  at  least 
keep  quiet  and  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  If  you  think  the 
world  is  dangerous,  does  America  have 
interests?  If  we  do  not  have  interests, 
if  you  think  we  can  exist  in  a  fortress 
America,  that  we  can  hide  in  isolation- 
ism and  pull  back  the  Navy,  pull  back 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  accept 
the  notion  that  the  Soviet  Empire  can 
dominate,  that  terrorists  can  domi- 
nate, that  Iran  can  dominate  and  that 
we  do  not  care,  but  if  you  believe  that 
freedom  can  only  survive  if  most  of 
the  world  is  free,  if  you  believe  that  it 
is  far  better  to  have  American  ships 
patroling  the  Persian  Gulf  than  have 
Russian  ships  patroling  off  Galveston, 
if  you  believe  that  it  is  far  better  to 
have  oil  available  to  the  West  rather 
than  to  have  the  Soviet  Empire  con- 
trolling the  oil.  then  I  think  you  have 
to  conclude  that  we  must  have  a  Navy, 
it  must  be  strong,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  in  harm's  way. 

Had  that  mother  called  me  rather 
than  the  Member  she  talked  to,  I 
would  have  shared  her  concern  for  her 
son,  I  would  have  shared  her  grief. 
But  I  also  would  have  told  her  that  we 
celebrate  Memorial  Day.  we  celebrate 
Veterans'  Day  because  we  want  to 
honor  those  who  loved  their  country 
enough  that  they  stood  between 
America  and  danger,  that  we  honor 
those  who  care  for  their  Nation 
enough  that  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  that  her  son  did  not  die  in 
vain,  that  he  died  in  fact  so  that  free- 
dom could  exist.  He  died  so  that  her 
neighborhood  could  be  safe.  He  died  so 
that  civilization  as  we  know  it  could  go 
on  without  either  the  Soviet  Empire 
or  Iranian  tyranny  tearing  it  apart. 

I  thoiight  it  incredibly  sad  that  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  could  not  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  of 
America  from  its  beginning  has  stood 
for  freedom  more  than  it  has  stood  for 
apiDeasement.  I  thought  it  sad  that  in 


this  very  room,  with  George  Washing- 
ton looking  down  on  one  side  and  La- 
fayette on  the  other,  men  who  be- 
lieved in  freedom  and  civilization 
enough  to  fight  for  it,  that  a  Member 
could  say  they  did  not  know  why  we 
were  there. 

I  would  say  finally  to  those  of  my 
friends  on  the  left  who  do  not  know 
why  we  are  there  that  the  burden  is 
on  them.  It  is  their  job  to  read  the  his- 
tory tiooks,  it  is  their  job  to  under- 
stand these  state  papers,  it  is  their  job 
to  listen  to  every  President  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  their  job  to  study 
the  alliances  we  have  signed.  It  is  a 
Congressman's  duty  to  understand 
why  we  defend  freedom,  why  both 
parties  have  been  committed  for  over 
40  years  to  strength,  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant in  the  futiu*e  as  in  the  past 
that  America  be  strong  enough  to  sur- 
vive. 

Then  at  least,  even  if  they  do  not 
vote  for  strength,  even  if  they  vote  to 
disarm  America,  even  if  they  vote  for 
wealuiess,  when  a  constituent  calls  and 
says  why  they  can  tell  them  why  the 
Nation,  not  a  particular  President,  not 
a  particular  Secretary  of  State,  not  a 
particular  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  not  the 
local  admiral,  not  the  captain  of  that 
ship,  but  the  Nation.  America,  was 
doing  certain  things. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  that  must 
have  been  more  saddening  to  that 
mother  than  to  be  told  that  a  Con- 
gressman thought  her  son  died  in  vain. 

1  hope  that  this  President,  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  country  will  continue  to 
insist  on  freedom  of  the  seas.  I  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  insist  on  the 
survival  of  freedom  against  the  threat 
of  both  the  Soviet  Empire  and  Iranian 
tyranny.  I  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  insist  on  being  strong  enough  that 
we  can  move  forward. 

Yes.  there  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion. Yes.  a  court  of  professional  naval 
officers  should  determine  whether  or 
not  what  was  professionally  correct 
was  done.  Yes,  if  there  are  procedures 
that  need  to  be  changed,  they  should 
be  changed. 

But  the  men  who  were  on  that  ship 
that  night  were  doing  what  they  could 
to  keep  America  strong  and  to  keep 
America  free.  The  people  who  spoke  so 
emotionally  on  television  the  following 

2  days  had  not  earned  the  right,  had 
not  voted  the  strength,  had  not  com- 
mitted the  support  to  justify  their 
comments.  And  I  simply  had  to  take 
the  well  to  say  that  it  is  a  little  inde- 
cent for  those  who  vote  weakness  to 
condemn  when  those  who  risk  their 
lives  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
America  despite  the  weakness  of  the 
left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bhuci  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  and  tomorrow.  May 
20  and  May  21,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mrazek  (at  his  own  request),  to 
May  27.  28,  and  29.  on  account  of  an 
official  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (x>nsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ballenger)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlLs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

ULt.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Iithofe,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
21. 

Mrs.  Bentlet,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
21. 

Mrs.  Bentlet.  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
22. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  Wn.i.iAMS)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  15  minutes,  on 
May  21. 

Mr.  Gejsenson.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  prior  to  the 
Lujan  vote  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  H.R.  1748,  in  the  House 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ballenger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Weldoh. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  McDadb. 

Mr.  Spehcs. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hehrt. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mrs.  MoRELLA  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  CousiBL 

Mr.  DOHCAH. 

Mr.  Sbumwat. 

Mr.  Callabam  . 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  Wuhlngton. 

Mr.  Okahdt. 

Mr.  McCtaATH. 

Mr.  DioOuABDi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fawill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiMst  of  Mr.  Wouams)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Aanif . 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Fascbll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PAxmrmoT. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mr.  MnrcTA. 

Mr.  Batxs. 

Mr.  HOTBL 

Mr.  ICabkkt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAMO. 

Mr.  Cahsih. 

Bflr.  FusTss. 

Mr.  TRAncAirr. 

Mr.  Wolfs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoRKXR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoRRisoM  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Eablt. 

Mr.  Ghat  of  Illinois. 

Ms.  Oakak. 

Mr.  Lahtos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  AuConT. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hoiise  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and 

HJt.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  OI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30,  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
Thursday.  May  21, 1987.  at  10  a.m. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Anny  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
ledalatlon  to  amend  section  1007  of  title  37, 
United  States  C^ode.  to  authorize  the  collec- 
tion of  moneys  owed  to  the  service  relief  so- 


cieties from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  the  method  of  payment 
for  instructors  in  the  Junior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Legislative  Affairs),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  transmittal  letter 
from  Secretary  Weinberger,  and  the  report 
on  the  ABM  Treaty,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-861,  section  217;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
Ism  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2123a;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  prepared 
in  consulUtion  with  Justice,  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  C^iistoms,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  includes 
the  appropriate  certifications  by  the  Secre- 
tary, is  the  first  of  a  series  on  official  in- 
volvement in  narcotics  trafficking  by  gov- 
ernments and  senior  officials,  and  provides 
additional  information  on  the  investigation 
into  the  murder  of  DEA  Agent  Camarena 
and  the  issue  of  hot  pursuit  raised  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-570,  section  2013,  Public  Law  99-93, 
section  134(c)  (99  SUt.  421);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  annual  financial  report  of  the  Society 
for  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-504,  section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth  aimual  re- 
vised comprehensive  program  management 
plan  which  presents  the  current  strategy  of 
the  Federal  wind  energy  program,  related 
progress  in  the  private  sector,  and  manage- 
ment structure  and  major  elements  of  the 
Federal  program,  including  milestones  for 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  9203(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Force  Management  and 
Personnel),  transmitting  on  behalf  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Education,  an 
interim  report  describing  preliminary  facili- 
ty requirements  for  construction,  repair, 
and  rehabilitation  of  dependent  educational 
facilities  on  military  installations  in  the 
United  SUtes:  a  final  report  on  school  facili- 
ty needs,  financial  requirements,  and  policy 
recommendations  wUl  be  forwarded  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
661:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Armed  Services. 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  second  report, 
which  supplements  the  earlier  summary 
report  (Ex.  Com.  No.  1222)  of  the  Depart- 
ment's clean  coal  technology  program  an- 
nouncement issued  in  November  1986,  ana- 
lyzing the  technologies  that  were  addressed 
In  the  submittals,  and  containing  the 
project  summary  forms,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  Nos.  99-500  and  99-591,  section  101(h); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 


tions; Energy  and  Cmnmerce;  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology- 


PUBLIC  BnJJS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dc- 
Fazio,  Mr.  DKNirr  SiirTR,  Mr. 
RoBKRT  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wysen): 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  enable  SUtes  located 
on  a  river  or  acqulfer  affected  by  the  siting 
of  a  repository  for  high-level  radioactive 
waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  participate  ef- 
fectively In  the  site  selection,  review,  and 
approval  process  for  such  repository,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 

H.R.  2476.  A  bill  concerning  human  rights 
violations  in  Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.R.  2477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  certification 
program  for  imported  food  products  pur- 
chased by  schools  that  participate  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  2478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  sev- 
enth preference  category  for  the  admission 
of  natives  of  countries  adversely  affected  by 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-236;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 

H.R.  2479.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  repromul- 
gate  certain  regulations  prohibiting  traffick- 
ing In  station  licenses  except  when  owner- 
ship Is  sought  by  minorities;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 

H.R.  2480.  A  bill  to  extend  temporarily 
the  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  prohibit  the  reduction  of 
disability  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 

H.R.  2482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  Medi- 
care coverage  of  annual  pap  smears  and 
mammograms:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  2483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3  years 
duty  free  treatment  of  certain  power-driven 
weaving  machines  and  parts  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 

H.R.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  reduced 
rates  of  interest  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  to  individuals  who  enter 


the  teaching  profession;  to  the  Ck>inmittee 

on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DntOKLL,  Mr.  Brucs.  Mrs.  Collins, 
lUi.  Lelans,  Mr.  Scheuek,  and  Mr. 

ROTBAL): 

HJl.  2485.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  catastrophic  expenses  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  Insulin  under  the  Medicare 
Program;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bktant,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas): 
HJl.  2486.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agric«ilture  to  acquire  certain  pri- 
vate lands  to  be  added  to  wilderness  areas  in 
the  State  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aca- 
KRMAN,    Mr.    Bateman,    Mr.    Akaka, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLT,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Oradison,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Bifr.    McEwEN,    Mrs.    Morella,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
HJt.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Voluntary  Leave  Transfer  Pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waxman): 
H.R.  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  CHean  Air  Act  to  regulate  the  emissions 
of  certain  hazardous  air  pollutants:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
seek  a  reduction  in  the  European  Communi- 
ty tariff  on  Imported  agricultural  tractors  in 
the  current  Uruguay  round  of  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    LUJAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.     DoRNAN     of     California,     Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  current  laws 
and  regulations  In  protecting  dogs  and  pup- 
pies bred  and  raised  for  sale  to  retail  pet 
stores  from  inhumane  treatment  and  pre- 
mature shipment:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  11,  1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May,  1988  as  "National  Poster 
Care  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
and  Senate  from  May  21  to  May  27,  1987; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


By   Mr.   HERGER   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Maoigan,   Mr.   HucKABY,   Mr.   Laco- 
maxsino,   Mr.   Emerson.   Mr.   Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Dreier    of    California.    Mr.    Dannb- 
MKYER,  Mr.  Gallcgly,  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.      Jontz,      Mr.      Konnyu,      Mr. 
Basham,   Mr.   Pashayan,   Mr.   Esrr, 
and  Mr.  Campbell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  trade  barriers  and  high  tariffs  Japan 
places  on  competitive  agricultural  exports 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LACKJMARSINO  (for  himseU. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  SUNiAi: 
H.   Res.   173.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  25th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Western  Samoa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

80.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  relative  to  Jose  Pujals  Mederos;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  memori- 
alizing the  late  Honorable  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

82.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  dump- 
ing or  disposal  of  garbage  or  wastes  of  any 
origin  in  Federal  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative 
to  the  Artie  National  Wildlife  Refuge  coast- 
al plan;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Nacle  and  Mr.  MruME. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  295:  Mr.  Fuster  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  379:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Weldor. 

H.R.  468:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Traticant, 
and  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  588:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  DAtra,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  593:  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr. 
Conte,  Bir.  Crane,  Mr.  Dannemxyer.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Frenzxl,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich,  Bflr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califomia, 


Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lowest  of  California,  Mr. 
LujAN.  fiCr.  McOrath,  Mrs.  Masthi  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Wolt. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Jortz. 

H.R.  792:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  975:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Mavroules,  BdiB. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
INLAND,  Mr.  Hayes  of  niinois,  Mr.  BflARKZT, 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mrs.  Scrbob- 
DER,  and  Hi.  Gbjoenson. 

H.R.  979:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1108:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1212:  Mr.  McMnxER  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1231:  Mr.  Feichan  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1443:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  MIRETA. 

HJl.  1520:  Mr.  Cardir  and  Mr.  BCirkta. 

H.R.  1534:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Wise,  and 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Stenholm. 
H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
H.R.  1634:  Mr.  Hunter. 
H.R.  1729:  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Traxlbr,  BCr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Callahan,  and 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

H.R.  1764:  Mr.  Weber  and  Bdr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  1807:  Bi4r.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Idr.  Inland  and  Mr.  Owxrb  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  1891:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Swirdall,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  NiELSOR  of  Utah,  Mr.  Solarz. 
and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut 

H.R.  1971:  Mr.  Uptor. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Chapmar, 
Mr.  TowRS,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Lklard,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Foclietta,  B4r. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahcel,  Mr. 
Mpume,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Kerredy,  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate.  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Cor- 
YERS,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  EvAHS,  and  Bfr.  Morrisor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.R.  2189:  Mr.  Chapmar. 

H.R.  2229:  Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Lloyo,  Mr.  Tallor,  VLt.  Wilsor,  Mr. 
McEwER,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Bir. 
Saxtor,  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Larcaster.  Mr.  Marlerex,  BCr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Bakzr,  BCr.  Buecurer,  BCr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Emersor,  BCr.  Frerzel,  BCr. 
Gregg,  BCr.  Solomor,  BCr.  Swirdall,  and 
Mr.  Uptor. 

H.R.  2306:  Mr.  Lagomarsiro. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Rahall  and  BCr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2398:  Mr.  Tallor  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  2399:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Jortz. 

H.R.  2401:  BCr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  BCr. 
Coelho,  and  BCr.  Hatcher. 

HJl.  2433:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  21:  BCr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  McHugr  and  BCr.  Swnt- 
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HJ.  Rw.  114:  Mr.  Oofntm.  Mr. 
Mr.  SKoai.  Mr.  AxKma.  Mr.  Ouxahah.  Mr. 
Hdirb.  Mr.  SnMOi.  Mrt.  Suxi.  Mr.  Pack- 
AU.  Mr.  8IUBM.  Mr.  KnnBDT.  Mr.  Kucz- 
KA.  Mr.  Obit.  Mn.  Bbrut,  Mr.  WHrrtA- 
»—  Ifr.  BoKHLBtT.  Mr.  Raitob..  Mr.  Ham- 
— — '■■™^"*  Mr.  LcjAM.  Mr.  SniAi^  Mr. 
Onaom.  Mr.  Joiib  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
ALBZASsat.  Mr.  VALonm,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jtmey.  Mr.  Bouunt.  Mr.  Conn.  Mr. 
iia»»,  iir.  FUFTO.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Orkog. 
Mr.  Kaiuobski.  Mr.  CBAniAii.  Mr.  Bal- 
LBHOBB.  Mr.  ^"""^  Mr.  Cotio,  and  Mr. 
Sawtbl 

OJ.  Rec  163:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Aara.  Mrs. 
Mr.   BoLAND,   Mrs.    Bozn.   Mr. 
BAB.  Mr.  Kbmibbt.  Mr.  Kolibb.  Mr. 

of   CUlfomia.    Mr.    Pbptbb.    Mr. 

Saztoii.  and  Mr.  TOwm. 

H.J.  Rea.  196:  Mr.  AoCoir.  Mr.  Bbbmah. 
Mr.  Blai.  >Ir.  Bouchbb.  Mr.  CoirrKBX,  Mr. 
CLmoBB,  Mr.  Ddrcam,  Mr.  Dixom.  Mr. 
Furro.  Mr.  Foum.  Mr.  Hamseii,  Mr.  Htdk, 
Mr.  Joma  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Caboim.  Mr. 
ScBABVBB.  Mr.  Campbbll.  Mr.  Mabtiii  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  Rihaldo.  Hi. 
Sataob.  Mib.  Bbhtlbt.  Mr.  Biubakis,  Mr. 

Jfn^mn_   Mr.    CBAKDLIB.   Mr.    COOBTER,    Mr. 

DioOuABDi.  Mr.  DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Etams.  Mr.  DommxT.  Mr.  Oxtmsbbsoh,  Mr. 
Honmm.  Ms.  Snows.  Mr.  Joins  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Pbbkxhs.  Mr.  Hbmbt.  Mr. 
KOLXB.  Mr.  McOadb.  BCr.  Obtiz.  Mr. 
RoDOio,  Mr.  Sawtbb.  Mr.  Olhi.  Mi.  Hock- 
ABT,  Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Mr.  Tauzix,  Mr.  Vaux- 
nm.  Mr.  ob  la  Oabza.  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Mi. 
Moodt.  Mr.  DbFazio,  Mr.  Joinz,  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  Lbhmam  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Dihoell.  Mr. 
OwBin  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hatks  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Dabdzm.  Mr.  Habbis,  Mr.  Mobtooiibbt. 
Mr.  Hbtlet.  Mr.  Babmabo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
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SioTR  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Smntquisr, 
Mr.  Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Watkims,  Mr.  MnmB.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Johnsor  of  South 
Dakota.  Mi.  Ahthoht.  Mrs.  Kbhmbllt,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  McMillbh  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
ScHUMBB.  Mr.  Obamt,  Mr.  Mavboulbs,  Mr. 
OniGBiCH.  Mr.  HoixowAT,  Mr.  Ballbhgbr. 
Mr.  DbWimb.  Mr.  Usau,  Mr.  Hdohbs.  Mi. 

HOCHBBXnCKHBR,  Mrs.  COLLIHS,  Mr.  Kbhmb- 

DT,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  RrrrBR,  Mr.  Gbat  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ms.  Kaftob.  Mr.  Dobmah  of 
Califomia,  Mr.  Schubrb.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Smtth,  Mr.  TOUHG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Rahobl, 
Mr.  Browm  of  California.  Mr.  Lamcastbb. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Cohtb.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hates 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lblard,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Vehto,  Mr.  Cbockett.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  AcxEBMAH,  Mr.  Bolahd.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Volkmbb.  Mr.  Lehmah 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr. 

BBENNAlf.   Mr.   WAUffiEB.   Itl.   SWEERET,   Mr. 

WoLP,  Mr.  Stangelamd,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Betill.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Crap- 
pell.  Mr.  SncoRSKi.  Mr.  Blilet.  Mr.  La- 
Falcz.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Wysen,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Milleb  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  St  Gebmain,  and  Mr.  Hcches. 

H.J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lungren, 
and  Mr.  DzWine. 

H.J.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

HJ.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Olin,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hetner, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 


Green.  Mr.  Bubton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Natchbr.  Mr.  WHrrrBN.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  EsPT,  Mr.  Kbnnedt.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  SisiSKT,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Cbane.  Mi.  Courteb. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Bi€r.  Mablenee.  Mr.  RntGE. 
Mrs.  Metebs  of  Kansas.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Jeppobds.  Mr.  Gbandt.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Blilet.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bebeuter. 
Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mrs.  Llotd,  Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Schxtlzb. 
Mr.  Lungren,  and  Mr.  Lamtos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROT,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Levinz  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Ozlet.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Idr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Fauntrot. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Lowrt  of  Washington.  Mr.  McClosket.  Mr. 
MuBPHT,  Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Sawter.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mrs.  Bentlet. 

H.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  DeLat.  Mr.  Armet.  and 
Mr.  DioGuardi. 
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(LegisUMve  day  of  Wednesday.  May  13. 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tu- 
OTHT  E.  WiRTH,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Rabbi 
Milton  Balkany,  dean  of  Bais  Yaakov, 
Brooklyn,  NT.  Rabbi  Balkany  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Cranstom. 

PRAYER 

The  guest  chi4>Iain,  Rabbi  Milton 
Balkany,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Everlasting  G-d:  In  the  sight  of 
Thee,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  we  pray. 
Prosper  our  Nation  so  that  there  be  no 
want  or  scarcity.  May  Thy  blessings 
rest  upon  all  our  free  institutions,  so 
that  this  land  shall  remain  forever  the 
home  of  liberty. 

Liberty  is  not  a  statue,  but  a  living 
thing.  It  is  not  a  word,  but  a  condition. 
It  is  not  an  abstract  concept,  but  a 
vital  reality. 

Liberty  is  not  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  but  the  G-d  given  right  of  all. 

Liberty  cannot  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear. 

Liberty  cannot  flourish  upon  the  sail 
of  economic  inequity.  For  poverty  is 
moral  inequity. 

Liberty  is  in  total  harmony  with  law. 

Liberty  Is  a  commodity  which  can 
neither  be  imported  nor  exported.  It  is 
homegrown.  It  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  resources  of  our  great  Nation. 

We  therefore  thank  you,  G-d,  for 
our  legiEdators  in  this  Senate,  who, 
with  dedication,  wisdom  and  courage 
enact  the  manifestations  of  our  cele- 
brated Constitution,  thus  perpetuating 
the  principles  of  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, pronouncing  the  fervent  desire 
of  our  far  flung  population,  and  fulfill- 
ing the  word  of  G-d— which  we  read  in 
the  Bible— "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  Amen. 


hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timotht  K. 
WntTH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  CoIotbt 
do.  to  perfoim  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WIRTH  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Steitnis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pbbsideht  pbo  tkmfobz, 
Washington.  DC.  May  20. 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 


RECOGNITION  OF  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  the  third  time  on 
a  motion  to  invoke  cloture.  I  hope  that 
cloture  will  be  invoked  today.  The  clo- 
ture motion  goes  to  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
allow  itself  to  debate  the  bill,  and 
allow  Senators  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  biU. 

Whatever  the  amendments,  the 
Senate  should  work  its  will  thereon. 
Each  Senator  will  reach  his  own  judg- 
ments. But  until  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  no  amendments,  of  course,  are 
in  order. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  invoke  cloture 
today,  I  hope  that  we  can  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  That 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  exercising  his  right,  made  a 
point  of  order  against  the  bill.  I  of- 
fered a  motion  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  law  so  that  the  point  of  order 
would  not  stand.  My  waiver  motion 
got  51  votes,  9  of  which  were  Republi- 
can votes  and.  I  believe,  42  votes  were 
Democratic  votes.  Sixty  votes  are  re- 
quired. 

If  the  biU  is  called  up  today,  and  I 
intend  to  try  to  do  that  if  the  cloture 
motion  fails  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  take  up  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  in  that  case  I  hope  that  support 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  thought  I  had  the  sup- 
port of  more  Senators  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  than  I  got.  I  will  not  name 
names,  but  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
help  on  that  measure.  There  are  items 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  that  the  President  wants,  that  the 
Defense  Department  wants,  that  the 
State  Department  wants,  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  want,  and  I 
think  many  of  those  items  are  sup- 
ported by  Members  who  are  not  voting 
to  support  the  waiver. 


We  have  2  days  left  in  this  week.  We 
do  not  have  much  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts thus  far.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  get  on  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  if  it  does  not  invoke 
cloture  today  on  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  take  up  the  defense  authorization 
bill  so  that  at  the  close  of  business  on 
tomorrow,  which  is  Thursday,  the 
Senate  can  show  that  it  has  disposed 
of  the  supplemental  {4>propriations 
bill.  That  is  an  imix)rtant  bilL  There 
are  about  $6.6  billion  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  CorporatioiL  There  are 
moneys  for  foreign  operations.  There 
are  moneys  in  the  bill  for  national  de- 
fense. There  are  monejrs  for  Federal 
pay  increases,  for  pensions,  and 
moneys  for  Central  America. 

The  Senate  ought  to  get  off  the 
dime  and  move.  The  Senate  should  be 
allowed  to  work  its  will. 

I  expect  votes  today.  I  expect  and 
hope  for  action  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  bills.  It  would  be  my  plan  if 
cloture  is  not  invoked  today  to  offer  a 
cloture  motion  today  which  would 
mature  on  the  first  day  after  the 
recess.  There  will  be  a  vote  on  cloture 
tomorrow  by  virtue  of  the  cloture 
motion  which  was  offered  on  yester- 
day. So  we  are  not  going  to  avoid  the 
issue  soon.  Pretty  soon  the  people 
back  home  are  going  to  begin  to  see 
who  is  holding  up  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill.  It  will  be  up  to  Senators  to 
decide  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  continue  trying  to  stall  that  bill  by 
simply  being  against  a  motion  to  even 
take  it  up,  or  whether  they  want  to  let 
the  Senate  get  on  with  the  people's 
business.  They  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  I  hope  the  Senate  can 
move. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. I  reserve  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader. 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  Rabbi  Balkany.  I  have 
come  to  know  this  remarkable  gentle- 
man and  enjoy  him  thoroughly.  He  is 
a  real  patriot  and  a  delightful  friend. 
It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
have  shared  various  times  with  him 
and  various  delightful  visits.  He  gives 
us  a  special  message  today  as  he 
always  does  on  every  opportunity  I 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  ioscnioiis  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  die  floor. 
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have  been  present  with  him.  It  is  a 
special  treat  to  have  him  here  and  to 
hooor  us  with  his  gift  of  his  particular 
craft.  I  thank  him  very  much. 


BUNORITY  PROTECTION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  help  on  our  side.  We  have 
proven  that  many  times.  The  Republi- 
can minority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not 
here  to  slow  down  the  Senate.  That  is 
not  our  function.  The  fimction  of  a 
minority  is  to  protect  those  with  mi- 
nority views. 

It  is  a  marvelous  institution,  because 
we  even  see  it  sometimes  protect  a  mi- 
nority within  a  minority  within  a  mi- 
nority. One  person  can  tie  this  place  in 
a  knot.  It  does  not  take  41.  Two  people 
can  do  it  more  beautifully.  Three  can 
do  it  in  ever  more  guile  and  sldU  be- 
cause they  can  sneak  off  from  time  to 
time  to  humor  their  fimctions  and 
then  leave  someone  else  to  do  the 
work. 

So  we  have  all  been  through  that.  It 
is  very  fnistrating.  It  is.  And  Senator 
RoBiBT  DoLK  knows  that  and  certainly 
this  Senator  knows  it.  Senator  Byrd 
knows  it. 

I  happened  to  be  here  in  1964,  right 
there  in  the  family  gallery,  and 
watched  this  magnificent  man  conduct 
a  filibuster  for  an  extraordinary 
number  of  hours.  And  it  was  done  with 
great  skill  on  an  issue  that  he  deeply 
believed  in— deeply. 

That  is  what  we  have  here.  We  are 
not  talking  about  Republicans  slowing 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  is  controUed  by  the  Democrats. 

On  the  supplemental  budget  waiver 
we  had  11  Democrats  voting  on  our 
side.  Let  us  not  forget  that.  We  talk 
about  the  60  votes.  Sixty  votes  were 
not  reached  there  because  Democrats 
did  not  want  to  help  reach  it.  There 
were  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats who  did  not  want  it.  but  that  is 
the  way  it  is. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  lose 
track  of  those  things  as  we  go  through 
this  exercise,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, as  I  say.  recognize  it  as  an  exer- 
cise. They  are  not  out  sorting  it  out  as 
to  who  is  doing  what.  They  Just 
wonder  why  we  do  not  get  about  our 
business. 

As  I  related  to  you  last  night,  there 
were  some  23  cloture  votes  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Senate.  That  means 
that  at  some  point  in  time  the  Repub- 
licans were  trying  to  cut  off  the 
debate,  and  that  is  the  way  the  place 
works.  Cutting  off  debate  is  something 
you  do  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  done  by  all  parties,  all  ideologies 
and  all  players,  and  we  are  all  very 
skilled  at  it,  some  more  than  others. 

But  the  issue  here  to  at  least  some 
on  our  side  is  very  clear,  and  that  is 
what  they  feel— and  let  us  get  to  the 
nub  of  it.  It  is  always  fascinating  in 
this  place;  there  is  a  reason  for  every- 


thing and  then  there  is  a  real  reason. 
The  real  reasons  are  tough  to  find  in 
this  place.  But  there  is  a  real  reason 
here,  and  that  is  that  the  Levin-Nunn 
amendment  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  directly 
and  totally  ties  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  he  deals 
in  ardis  control  in  Geneva,  period;  no 
further  mystery;  do  not  look  any 
deeper.  There  is  not  anjrthing  else  to 
find— the  issue  of  the  broad  versus  the 
narrow  interpretation  to  some  who 
feel  very  deeply,  as  deeply  as  my  re- 
markable friend  from  West  Virginia 
felt  on  an  Issue  many  years  ago  or  as 
my  father  felt  when  he  stood  in  this 
well  and  fought  for  things  in  which  he 
deeply  believed,  or  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  on  that  side  or  Senator  Helms 
on  this  side.  They  are  not  done  in  friv- 
olous ways.  They  are  done  because 
they  deeply  believe. 

So  let  us  get  back  to  the  way  the 
system  works.  And  it  is  a  deep,  rich, 
pure  belief  of  some  on  oiu-  side  that 
with  a  wrong  interpretation  of  that 
particular  treaty,  that  Max  Kampel- 
man  will  be  shackled,  and  Paul  Nitze, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  who  are  doing 
the  Nation's  business  in  Geneva. 

It  is  that  simple.  That  is  a  view  held 
here  by  some.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
scoff  it  away.  Sure,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wants  a  defense  bill.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  always  wants  an 
agriculture  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  always  wants  a  labor  bill.  That 
is  the  way  that  works,  too. 

We  all  want  a  defense  bill.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
our  country.  We  all  are  committed  to 
that.  There  is  not  a  lesser  commitment 
by  Republicans  to  defending  our  coun- 
try. In  fact,  we  get  blamed  for  doing 
too  much.  That  Is  an  ironic  thing. 

And  so  we  will  be  here  to  help.  I 
think  the  Senate  has  been  moving 
rather  significantly  since  we  came 
back  in  this  first  session  of  the  100th 
Congress,  and  we  care  Just  as  much  as 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  at  any  time. 

As  I  say.  the  people  back  home  do 
watch  us  in  puzzlement  and  some  be- 
musement  at  times,  obviously.  I  would, 
if  I  were  back  practicing  law  in  Cody. 
WY.  I  used  to  watch  this  body  with 
great  amusement— before  I  came  here, 
that  is.  And  we  do  care.  We  are  here  to 
do  the  Nation's  business  in  the  best 
way  we  can— stumbling,  searching, 
grappling. 

It  goes  back  to  my  definition  of  poli- 
tics and  no  one  has  ever  improved  on 
it.  Here  it  is:  In  politics  there  are  no 
right  answers,  only  a  continuing  flow 
of  compromises  between  groups  result- 
ing in  a  changing,  cloudy,  and  ambigu- 
ous series  of  public  decisions  where  ap- 
petite and  ambition  compete  openly 
with  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Boy,  this 
place  has  a  lot  of  that.  Appetite,  you 
bet.  Ambition,  you  bet. 

I  do  not  run  out  and  powder  my 
dome  every  day  so  I  can  do  something 


out  here  on  the  floor.  That  is  not  why 
I  am  here.  I  try  to  do  the  work.  I  am  a 
legislator.  I  love  to  legislate.  I  do  not 
always  do  it  right,  but  that  is  why  we 
are  here.  We  are  here  to  legislate.  And 
it  is  tough  to  do  when  you  have  these 
things,  but,  thank  heaven,  there  are 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
do  the  heavy  lifting  and  do  care  and 
bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
fore  to  overpower  those  who  are  here 
Just  to  fuel  appetite  and  ambition. 

So  we  review  the  things  that  Yvup- 
pened  in  the  last  session.  You  will  find 
the  same  weighted  number  of  votes  on 
cloture  and  on  frustration.  You  could 
scratch  out  the  name  "Dole"  and 
insert  "Btro."  You  can  go  back 
through  the  Congressional  Record 
for  about  200  years  and  find  that.  It 
Just  depends  on  who  is  in  the  minority 
and  who  is  in  the  majority,  and  that  is 
what  makes  it  a  remarkable  system, 
too.  Indeed,  it  does. 

We  are  here  to  produce  for  our  coun- 
try, and  we  will.  But  we  have  some 
people  with  some  deeply  held  beliefs, 
and  it  is  my  hunch.  Just  as  an  aside 
and  I  am  going  to  stop,  that  there  are 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  very  loyally  staying  with  the 
majority  leader,  just  as  we  did  when 
we  were  in  the  majority  on  these 
votes,  who  wiU  jump  ship  when  we  get 
into  the  actual  amending  process,  so  it 
is  going  to  be  extended  in  time  in 
either  process.  Either  time  for  debate 
is  going  to  be  extended  during  the 
time  of  amendment  or  it  is  going  to  be 
extended  now.  Then  we  will  eventually 
vote,  and  that  is  what  is  important. 

Now  we  are  going  to  vote  again  to- 
morrow on  cloture  and  we  will  vote 
when  we  return  here  on  cloture,  and 
that  is  the  perfect  province  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  But  I  wanted  to  share 
some  of  those  things  just  to  Idnd  of  re- 
fresh our  memory,  and  then  of  course 
Republicans  look  at  it  differently  now, 
too.  We  see  the  ranks  refreshed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  by  clotures  and 
that  type  of  activity  in  the  last  session 
and  that  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  the 
game,  too. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  additional  forebearance.  I  know  I 
went  a  bit  over  my  time.  He  is  always 
very  gracious  with  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  more  forebearing  than  I  am.  I 
try  to  be  forebearing.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ators are  forebearing  of  me  at  times 
when  perhaps  it  goes  against  the 
grain. 

I  am  becoming  somewhat  amused  at 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader's  preoccupation  with  the  past. 
He  is  always  delving  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  see  what  the  Demo- 
crats did 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Two  years  ago  or  6  years 
ago.  Now  he  talks  about  1964  when 
this  Senator  engaged  in  a  little  filibus- 
ter. 

What  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  does  not  point  out  is 
that  on  that  occasion  it  was  not  a 
Democratic  Party  bloc  that  was  fight- 
ing the  legislation.  Moreover,  the  leg- 
islation was  before  the  Senate  and  had 
been  before  the  Senate  a  good  many 
days— weelcs,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Once 
the  filibuster  was  broken,  of  course,  I 
think  there  were  34  roUcall  votes  in  1 
day.  the  most  rollcall  votes  that  ever 
occurred  on  any  single  day  of  the  Sen- 
ate's history,  except  for  the  day  when 
the  Senate  broke  the  filibuster  on  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  when  we  had  38  roll- 
call  votes. 

I  have  been  in  the  leadership  one 
way  or  another  for  21  years,  so  if  we 
start  looking  back  on  the  record.  I  sup- 
pose I  can  go  back  and  rehash  a  few 
events,  too.  But  on  that  occasion,  this 
Senator  spoke  out  for,  I  believe,  16 
hours  against  a  bill,  but  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  had  not  willfully  aligned  itself 
against  taking  up  the  bill.  We  had 
Members  of  both  parties  who  were  for 
the  bill,  and  Members  of  both  parties 
who  were  against  the  bill,  and  Sena- 
tors in  both  parties  who  were  filibus- 
tering. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  now, 
and  I  think  what  the  American  people 
are  probably  more  Interested  in,  is  not 
going  back  and  picking  up  those  excit- 
ing little  tidbits  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator referred  to  last  night  in  the 
Record  of  years  ago  to  point  out 
where  the  Democrats  did  this,  or  the 
Democrats  did  that.  We  could  go  back 
perhaps  and  find  where  the  Republi- 
cans did  this  and  did  that,  but  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  that? 

May  I  also  say  to  the  Senator,  he 
need  not  worry  about  my  frustrations. 
I  have  been  in  this  spot  now  for  21 
years.  My  blood  pressure  is  100  over 
60.  so  I  handle  the  frustrations  pretty 
well.  But  it  is  the  frustrations  of  the 
American  people  and  the  frustrations 
of  the  Senate,  the  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  Senate's  will  that  are  of  concern  to 
this  Senator. 

I  understand  the  minority  is  putting 
out  the  word  that  they  have  at  last 
found  a  way  now  to  slow  down  the 
fast-moving  Senate.  Big  deal.  What 
kind  of  message  is  that?  The  minority 
has  found  a  way  to  slow  down  the 
Senate.  The  American  people  want 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  big  issues 
that  confront  them,  and  some  of  those 
issues  are  involved  in  this  legislation 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  up. 

So  I  hope  the  message  will  be  heard 
by  the  American  people,  if  that  is 
what  it  is,  that  the  minority  has  now 
at  least  found  a  way  to  block  the 
Senate,  to  slow  down  the  Senate,  to 
obstruct  the  Senate,  to  slow  down  the 
fast-moving  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  mi- 
nority will  Join  in  helping  the  majority 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  They  have  been  very  good  at 
that  up  to  this  point,  and  I  compli- 
ment them  and  I  thank  them.  But  we 
need  help  now,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  go  home  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  with  nothing  more  in  our  report 
card  for  this  week's  activities  other 
than  the  confirmation  of  a  nominee 
for  Director  of  the  CIA. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarlcs,  I  was  not  reflecting  on  the 
party  aspect  of  what  Senator  Byrd 
was  doing  years  ago.  My  father  Joined 
him  in  that  filibuster.  I  remember 
that  very  distinctly,  as  I  watched  from 
the  family  gallery.  My  father  partici- 
pated by  your  side  on  that  issue.  So  I 
do  recall  that.  It  is  an  institutional 
memory. 

Remember  that  five  members  of  our 
party  are  assisting  in  trying  to  stop 
this  filibuster.  There  is  no  lockstep  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  lockstep  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  without 
a  single  deviant  Member.  Now.  that  Is 
the  way  it  is. 

So.  continuing  to  try  to  reflect  that 
this  ragged  band  of  46  are  somehow 
messing  up  the  world  is  just  not  so.  It 
will  not  sell.  It  will  not  sell  here.  It  will 
not  sell  in  Peoria,  either. 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 

25ATION       ACT       FOR       FISCAL 

YEARS  1988  AND  1989 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wiU  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1174,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1174,  Order  No.  120,  a  bUl  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  activities  of  the  Department  of 
IJefense,  for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
time  between  now  and  1  p.m.  shall  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
time  under  my  control.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  whatever  time  he  de- 
sires to  speak,  either  out  of  order  or 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  the  majority  leader. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  painfully  aware  that  for 
some  8  years  now,  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  arms  controL  We  live  in 
the  most  dangerous  age  in  world  histo- 
ry. Mankind,  as  the  Catholic  bishops 
remind  us,  may  be  working  its  way 
toward  its  own  self -extermination.  The 
time  to  act  is  getting  short.  But  what 
real  progress  are  we  making? 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  negotiated  an  arms 
control  treaty  of  any  kind  since  1979. 
It  is  worse.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
there  have  been  two  major  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements  negotiated 
between  the  superpowers.  Both  were 
designed  to  restrain  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  First  there  was  the  ABM  Treaty 
signed  by  President  Nixon  in  1972. 
The  United  States  pushed  that  treaty 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  years  before 
winning  reluctant  Soviet  agreement. 
We  ratified  that  treaty  in  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  89  to  2  vote. 

Why  was  that  a  significant  arms 
control  achievement?  Because  it 
stopped  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive Soviet  antimissile  system.  It 
prevented  a  Soviet  attempt  to  build  a 
star  wars  or  SDI  defense.  Why  did  the 
U.S.S.R.— a  country  that  had  for  cen- 
turies concentrated  its  military  strate- 
gy on  defense— agree  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  that  defensive  strategy?  The 
U.S.S.R.  was  much  farther  along  than 
we  were  with  their  star  wars.  Why  did 
they  agree  to  stop?  Answer.  The 
U.S.S.R.  knew  that  such  a  Soviet  SDI 
would  require  us  to  build  up  nuclear 
offensive  capability  that  could  over- 
whelm their  SDI  or  star  wars.  We 
knew  and  they  knew  that  a  Soviet  mis- 
sile defense  designed  to  destroy  the 
credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
could  not  succeed.  For  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  a  Soviet  star  wars,  we  could 
and  would  build  the  offensive  nuclear 
capability  to  overwhelm  it.  An  offen- 
sive defensive  nuclear  arms  race  would 
become  a  certainty.  That  arms  race 
would  bring  our  country  closer— much 
closer,  tragically  closer— to  nuclear 
war.  So  we  agreed  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  1972.  That  was  a  significant  arms 
control  progress. 

Right  now,  that  first  of  our  two 
major  superpower  arms  control  agree- 
ments lies  in  the  trauma  imit  of  the 
hospital  emergency  room.  It's  on  the 
verge  of  death.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  made  star  wars,  or  SDI,  its 
No.  1  military  priority.  That  means 
the  administration  now  has  the  ABM 
Arms  Control  Treaty  in  its  gunsights. 
What  was  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
ABM  Treaty?  It  was  to  block  either  su- 
perpower from  building  a  star  wars  de- 
fense. So  if  Congress  proceeds  with 
SDI.  if  we  produce  it,  if  we  deploy  it. 
by  that  action,  we  repudiate  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  kick  off  an  immensely  dan- 
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gerous.  offenae-defenae  nuclear  aims 
nice. 

The  woond  of  the  two  great  arms 
oontitd  achierements  in  superpower 
negoUatioDS  of  the  past  20  years  was 
the  Mcand  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty.  SALT  n.  The  President  signed 
the  treaty  in  1979.  Like  the  ABM 
Treaty,  it  waa  regarded,  when  it  was 
signed,  as  highly  favorable  to  the  n.S. 
military  position.  In  hindsight,  it 
seems  even  better.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  testified  strongly  in  its 
favor.  They  have  pointed  to  a  whole 
series  of  restraints  and  cutbacks  it  has 
Imposed  on  Soviet  weapons.  As  the  ex- 
perts contended.  It  has  imposed  virtu- 
ally no  restraint  an  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  during  most  of  its  7  year  life. 
we  couldn't  have  violated  it  if  we  tried. 
Of  course,  it  does  put  limits  on  future 
mJUtary  build-ups  by  both  superpow- 
ers. But  the  President  has  never  sub- 
mitted this  treaty  for  Senate  ratifica- 
tion. It  expired  last  December  31.  The 
administration  has  made  no  attempt 
to  extend  or  renegotiate  it.  It's  dead. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  we  have  no  superpower  treaty  in 
effect  now  to  restrain  the  offensive 
nadear  arms  race  in  any  respect.  That 
Isnt  all.  The  lone  major  superpower 
Arms  Control  Treaty,  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  defense-offense  stimulated 
arms  race,  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  on  its 
way  to  its  death  bed. 

Oh.  yes.  the  press  is  fuU  of  stories 
about  the  current  negotiations  to 
remove  intermediate  nuclear  weapons 
from  Europe.  Any  arms  control  agree- 
ment, including  this  one,  is  welcome. 
The  fact  that  the  process  of  negotia- 
tions is  continuing  is  important.  The 
precedent  that  would  be  set  by  this 
agreement  that  the  superpowers  can 
agree  to  reduce  a  part  of  their  nuclear 
arsenal  is  useful  Perhaps  in  the 
future  we  can  buQd  on  it. 

But  having  said  all  this,  we  can't 
escape  the  blunt  truth  that  this  inter- 
mediate nuclear  weapons  agreement 
would  leave  both  powers  free  to  devel- 
op, produce,  and  deploy  an  infinite 
number  of  new  wei4>ons.  There  is  no 
present  restraint  on  offensive  nuclear 
mt««»»«  If  this  administration  has  its 
way.  there  will  be  no  effective  re- 
straint on  defensive  nuclear  systems. 
We  will  be  off  to  the  races  In  an  all- 
out  superpower  offensive-defense  nu- 
clear arms  race. 


tee,  was  extraodlnarlly  successful  and 
impressive  and  convincing.  He  con- 
vinced us  that  the  SEC  should  be  able 
to  continue  to  have  civil  injunctive  au- 
thority with  respect  to  accounting  vio- 
lations. That  is  essential  not  only  with 
respect  to  our  trade  but  also  to  provide 
for  the  kind  of  effective  regulation  the 
SEC  has  provided  for  50  years. 


UMI 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
WIRTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  Senator  Wirtb.  Sen- 
ator WxKTH  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Senate  wanting  Committee. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  markup  on  the 
trade  legislation,  which  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Wirth.  in  his  first 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  commit- 


THE  JOKE  IS  ON  US 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  what  happened  yester- 
day and  what  is  happening  in  the  fi- 
nancial world  in  the  last  day  or  so,  the 
last  24  hoiu^,  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  the  bank- 
ers with  their  briefcases  filled  with 
bland  assurances  persuaded  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  to  remove 
the  section  from  our  Trade  Enhance- 
ment Act  that  would  have  required 
banks  to  increase  their  reserves  on 
troubled  Third  World  debt.  The  bank- 
ers even  persuaded  a  majority  of  the 
committee  that  increased  banking 
agency  reporting  on  this  situation  was 
uimecessary. 

Here's  the  irony:  At  almost  the  same 
instant  the  Banking  Committee  was 
removing  the  reserving  provision  from 
its  bill,  Citicorp  was  announcing  in 
New  York  an  increase  in  its  reserves 
amounting  to  25  percent  of  its  trou- 
bled Latin  American  debt— as  clear  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  for  a  gen- 
eral reserving  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  this  Senator  could  Imagine. 
At  the  same  time  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee was  adopting  a  policy  of  willful 
myopia,  Citicorp  was  facing  up  to  re- 
ality and  making  the  hard  decisions. 

Here's  another  irony:  Citicorp's  in- 
crease in  reserves  is  larger  than  would 
have  been  called  for  in  the  commit- 
tee's reserving  provision. 

But  Citicorp  is  not  the  only  money- 
center  bank  with  troubled  Third 
World  debt.  What  are  the  other  banks 
going  to  do?  I  expect  that  the  ones 
with  ample  earnings  like  Citicorp  will 
increase  their  reserves.  The  banks 
with  less  ample  earnings— the  very 
banks  about  which  we  should  be  most 
concerned— will  probably  not.  It  was 
the  situation  of  these  institutions  that 
motivated  some  of  us  to  try  to  obtain 
enactment  of  a  general  reserving  pro- 
vision. If  we  can  get  it  passed,  our 
banking  system  will  be  safer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Citicorp  action 
strengthens  this  Senator's  conviction 
that  a  provision  mandating  a  general 
increase  in  reserves  on  troubled  for- 
eign loans  is  needed.  The  Senate  needs 
to  revisit  this  issue  when  the  trade  bill 
is  debated  next  month.  At  that  time  I 
will  consider  offering  a  reserving 
amendment— if  I  can  convince  enough 
of  my  Banking  Committee  colleagues 
of  the  error  of  their  ways. 


May  go,  1987 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  any  Senator  requesting  time,  other 
than  the  Senator  from  Florida,  on  this 
side. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 

Hi.  GRAHAM.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  any  Senator 
on  the  other  side  wishes  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  am  here  to 
proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  see  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  seeking  10  minutes. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ntthn  is  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings,  and  he  will  be  arriving  on 
the  floor  rather  shortly.  Until  then,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham].  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
speak  out  of  order,  if  he  so  desires; 
that  if  he  wishes  to  conduct  morning 
business,  he  may  do  that;  and  that  he 
be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order  or 
on  the  subject  which  is  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
generous  extension  of  time  to  discuss 
an  Important  issue  for  our  Nation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 
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NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  time   under  my  cont^t>l  to  Bir. 

NUMW.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  wish  to  use. 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member  for  yielding  the  time  to  me  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  the  as- 
sertions of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  articulated  this  morning  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  an 
effort  to  delay  by  those  of  us  who 
were  opposing  the  motion  to  proceed. 


There  has  been  some  debate  on  this 
subject,  but  it  has  not  been  extensive. 
In  statements  last  Wednesday  and  yes- 
terday, this  Senator  outlined  substan- 
tial reasons  for  not  proceeding  at  this 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
because  a  key  provision  of  this  bill  re- 
lates to  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  simply  stated,  this  body  is 
not  ready  to  proceed  to  that  issue  at 
this  time  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  material  which  has  not  been  digest- 
ed. 

Since  my  speech  yesterday  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  approximately 
150  pages;  it  was  filed  yesterday  and 
received  by  this  Senator  this  morning. 
Senator  Numt's  part  4,  which  is  an 
analysis  of  the  negotiating  record,  con- 
tains a  great  many  complex  issues 
which  have  yet  to  be  digested,  ana- 
Ij^zed  and  considered  by  Senators  who 
must  make  a  rational  choice  on  what 
the  ABM  Treaty  means  as  it  relates  to 
the  matters  pending  before  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee sitting  Jointly  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  sit  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  am  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Constitutional  Law 
Subcommittee. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Another  was  to  have 
been  held  yesterday  at  which  Judge 
Sofaer  was  to  have  testified,  but  that 
hearing  has  been  postponed  until 
June.  It  has  been  the  suggestion  of 
this  Senator  that  when  Judge  Sofaer 
does  appear  there  be  someone  who  has 
a  detailed  knowledge  on  the  other  side 
such  as  Senator  Nxtnk,  if  he  chooses  to 
appear,  or  Senator  NtTinr's  staff 
member,  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Then,  we  can  get  right  to  the  compli- 
cated questions  which  have  to  be  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  treaty 
Itself,  the  ratification  record  and  the 
negotiating  record,  there  is  the  issue 
of  the  subsequent  practices  of  the  par- 
ties, that  bears  materially  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  It  was  only  last 
week  that  the  administration  finally 
made  available  some  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  subsequent  practices.  Yes- 
terday, Senator  Nxnm  and  I  had  a 
brief  exchange  on  that  subject.  Sena- 
tor NuNN  suggested  that  there  was  a 
"smoking  gun"  which,  he  submitted, 
supported  the  narrow  interpretation, 
and  I  countered  with  the  statement 
that  there  may  well  be  a  smoking  gun. 
but  it  may  support  the  broad  interpre- 
tation. I  am  not  sure  at  this  point. 

For  several  hours  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  reviewed  with  staff  some  of 
the  docimients  on  the  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties.  There  are 
many,  many  documents  to  be  reviewed 


and  there  are  statements  in  those  doc- 
uments that  go  both  ways. 

There  are  some  very  telling  docu- 
ments in  the  period  prior  to  1982 
which  are  strongly  supportive  of  the 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  situation  changed  in  1983  when 
the  President  announced  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  at  that  juncture, 
I  submit,  the  relevancy  or  weight  to  be 
given  to  what  happened  is  substantial- 
ly diminished. 

Mr.  President,  a  key  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered and  borne  in  mind  in  our  anal- 
ysis of  these  issues  is  that  the  determi- 
nation of  "narrow"  versus  "broad" 
does  not  really  determine  the  ultimate 
issue  which  has  to  be  decided  by  the 
Senate:  whether  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  ought  to  be  pursued  and,  if 
so,  at  what  cost. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  argued  earlier 
on  the  floor  that  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  was  not  realistic.  Well,  that 
may  be  so.  That  is  certainly  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  for  analysis  by 
this  body.  And  I  agree  with  what  Sen- 
ator Levin  had  and  Senator  Nxmn  had 
to  say  about  the  very  important  role 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  deciding  what 
should  be  done  about  SDl.  We  do  have 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
realistic. 

For  reasons  which  I  gave  on  this 
floor  last  Wednesday,  I  believe  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  is  worth 
pursuing.  Last  year,  when  the  votes 
came  up  on  funding,  however,  I  was  in 
favor  of  a  lesser  level  of  funding  than 
was  proposed  by  some  others. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  grave 
problems  with  the  level  of  fimdlng  of 
$4.5  billion  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rent motion.  My  own  instinct  is  that 
that  figure  may  well  be  too  much.  But 
those  are  the  issues  which  ought  to  be 
considered  by  this  body,  in  a  context 
where  we  have  all  the  facts  before  us 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  narrow  or 
broad  interpretation  is  correct. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  constrain  the  Executive  not  to 
conduct  any  tests  which  exceed  the 
narrow  Interpretation  will  have  a  very 
profound  effect  on  that  issue.  And 
once  the  Senate  has  voted  on  that 
matter,  then  I  suggest  that  the  deci- 
sion has  effectively  been  made  and  it 
is  not  subject  to  a  cancellation  or 
change,  unless  some  new  facts  come  to 
Ught. 

These  are  the  facts  which  I  submit 
ought  to  be  considered  before  we  make 
the  decision  on  this  Important  issue: 

The  negotiating  record  contains  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unwilling  to  limit  testing 
and  development  of  mobile  exotic  antl- 


ballistic  systems.  The  United  States 
clearly  had  sought  to  limit  such  test- 
ing at  the  very  outset.  And  to  achieve 
that  objective,  the  U.S.  delegaticm  had 
placed  on  the  table  proposed  article  6 
which  had  two  provisions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  these  provisions  had  been 
adopted,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  narrow  interpretation  would  have 
been  decided  with  finality. 

Article  6(1),  as  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  contained  the  following 
text: 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABII 
systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABIC 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  language 
here  was  the  language  "to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  Had 
this  language  been  Included  In  the 
ABM  Treaty,  we  would  not  be  arguing 
this  issue  today.  And  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  conclude  that  the  Soviets 
refused  to  accept  this  language  be- 
cause they  refused  to  accept  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Article  6(2)  which  was  tabled  by  the 
United  States  and,  again,  it  was  not 
adopted,  provided: 

E^h  party  undertakes  not  to  develop  or 
produce  or  test  or  deploy  sea-based  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-baaed 
modes,  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  ABM  radars,  or  other  devices  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  components. 

That  provision,  Mr.  President,  6(2) 
later  became  the  essence  of  article 
5(1).  But  it  eliminated  the  key  pn^x»- 
al  which  would  have  established  the 
narrow  interpretation,  which  is  advo- 
cated by  some  on  this  floor,  because 
the  following  language  on  future  ss^s- 
tems  was  deleted:  "other  devices  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  compo- 
nents." 

There  is  great  debate,  Mr.  President, 
as  to  whether  the  negotiators  had 
their  own  language  and  all  understood 
what  was  Intended  by  the  treaty.  But 
on  the  face  of  the  document  Itself, 
there  is  no  clear-cut  statement  as  to 
what  this  language  of  article  5.1 
means. 

Agreed  Statement  D  was  entered 
into  by  the  parties.  On  its  face,  and 
again  giving  the  logical  construction 
and  meaning  to  all  sections  of  the  doc- 
lunent  and  giving  such  construction  to 
Agreed  Statement  D,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  and  again  I  do  not 
state  this  categorically  and  with  posi- 
tive assertions  because  I  want  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  hearings  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  contoid  that 
Agreed  Statement  D  is  the  only  provi- 
sion which  applies  to  exotics  in  outer 
space. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
Agreed  Statement  D  applies  only  to 
fixed  land-based  systems.  The  ques- 
tion logically  arises:  If  it  applies  only 
to  fixed  land-based  systems,  why  does 
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It  not  aay  w?  And  the  reason  which 
WM  gtren  to  the  negotiators— and  I 
have  had  an  oi>portunlty  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Rhinelander.  Mr.  Oarthoff.  and  Am- 
hasisrtnr  Smith  and  to  hear  Mr.  Oray- 
beal's  testlnumy— In  the  hearings  and 
■evwal  have  been  gracious  enough  to 
Bwnf>  also  to  aty  office  to  talk  to  me 
about  these  Issues— the  statement  is 
m«H»  that  It  was  understood  that 
Agreed  Statement  D  appUed  only  to 
fixed,  land-baaed  systems.  But  had  the 
treaty  Itself  made  that  statement. 
theae  questions  may  well  have  been 
forecloaed.  And  had  the  treaty  itself 
.w^tafaMMi  the  language  which  I  Just 
referred  to  In  either  article  6(1)  and 
0(3)  then  this  debate  would  be  moot. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  started  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  documents  from 
the  negotiating  record  and  due  to  the 
limited  time  available  then.  I  could 
not  go  very  far  Into  these  documents. 
Presently  there  1b  time  and  I  shaU  pro- 
ceed to  do  so. 

In  discussing  some  parts  of  the  nego- 
tiating record.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
emphaslae  that  I  do  so  on  a  tentative 
basis  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  review  Senator  Numi's  approxi- 
mately 15(K-page  document  issued  yes- 
terday. In  addition,  the  negotiating 
records  are  not  easy  to  understand  be- 
cause they  refer  to  various  provisions 
in  the  treaty  and  are  subject  to  a  vari- 
ety of  Interpretations.  That  is  the 
reason.  Mr.  President,  why  this  Sena- 
tor has  sought  to  have  knowledgeable 
witnesses  like  Judge  Sofaer,  like  Mr. 
Bdl  perh^TS.  appear  side  by  side 
befme  a  hearing  to  answer  questions 
on  these  issues. 

Some  of  the  key  documents  predate 
a  key  meeting  on  September  15,  1971. 
and  some  came  after.  The  Sept«nber 
15  meeting  as  shown  in  the  negotiat- 
ing record  is  oat  which  contains  lan- 
guage which,  candidly,  is  supportive  of 
the  narrow  interpretation.  But  other 
documents  contradict  it.  One  was  an 
exchange  in  a  document  dated  August 
31.  that  followed  up  on  previous  dis- 
cussions which  had  reference  to  both 
6(1)  and  6(2).  which  I  have  previously 
diaeusaed.  Here  again.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  rep- 
resenting that  this  is  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  document.  It  Is  sub- 
ject perhaps  to  contrary  interpreta- 
tion and  it  is  subject  to  perhaps 
having  other  parts  of  the  negotiating 
record  disclosed.  But  these  documents 
are  relevant  and  I  think  are  supportive 
of  the  broad  interpretation  and  cer- 
tainly show  the  complexity  of  the 
issue. 

But  this  is  what  mjpears  in  a  refer- 
ence to  article  6(1)  which  the  United 
States  had  tabled— about  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  way  into  the  para- 
graph on  page  1.  "Trusov"— who  is  the 
Soviet  negotiator— "said  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  reasonable  or  necessary 
to  induide  a  provision  covering  what 
he  called  «mdefined  ideas."  And  later 


on  the  same  page,  he— Trusov— went 
on  to  say  that.  "A  provision  of  the 
kind  which  the  U.S.  side  has  proposed 
would  add  an  undesirable  element  of 
vagueness  to  our  ABM  agreement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sbxlbt).  The  Senator  has  used  the  15 
minutes  that  he  had  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  the  floor,  if  an- 
other Senator  seeks  recognition  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  does  the 
majority  leader  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-nine  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  does  the 
minority  leader  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Thirty-one  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
perhaps  he  could  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
the  minority  leader's  time,  which  Is  31 
minutes. 

Bfo.  SPECTTER.  I  do  so  ask.  The 
ranking  member  controls  the  time.  I 

believe 

Mr.  WARNER.  Might  I  inquire  how 
much  additional  time  the  Senator 
needs?  

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  should  say  several 
weeks 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  slightly 
beyond  what  I  have  under  my  control, 
but  why  does  the  Senator  not  proceed 
and  use  such  time  as  the  Senator  feels 
necessary? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  pro- 
ceed.   

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  for 
questions  or  debate  from  the  other 
side  tf  someone  wishes  to  interject  or 
raises  other  arguments.  In  the  absence 
of  that,  I  think  this  material  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  "several 
weeks,"  because  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  now  have  received  there  is  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  material  to  be  pre- 
sented, analyzed,  digested  and  debat- 
ed. We  do  not  have  aU  the  material, 
however.  There  is  other  material 
which  we  do  not  have  which  we  ought 
to  have  for  a  comprehensive  consider- 
ation of  this  issue. 

We  have  to  analyze,  as  I  say,  some  of 
the  materials  which  have  Just  been 
made  available  such  as  Senator 
Noww's  report,  and  also  the  materials 
inS-407. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  a  doc- 
ument dated  September  15,  1971, 
which  states:  "Karpov  agreed  with 
Graybeal's  interpretation  that  the 
Soviet  text  meant  'any  type  of  present 
or  future  components'  of  ABM  sys- 
tems." 


It  is  this  language,  Mr.  President, 
which  has  been  cited  as  the  reason  for 
the  United  States  delegation  thinking 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  had  agreed 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  because  it  referred  to 
Soviet  language,  which  was  accepted, 
for  article  V,  1.  I  would  caution  on 
reaching  that  conclusion  too  quiclLly, 
however,  because  of  the  question 
whether  the  language  cited  by  the 
proponents  refers  to  "systems"  or  "de- 
vices." If  it  does  not,  then  the  lan- 
guage cannot  be  realistically  viewed  to 
conclusively  establish  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation. 

There  is,  I  submit,  another  caveat, 
and  that  is  other  language  that  this 
was  proposed  on  what  is  called  "ad  ref- 
erendum" so  that  it  is  the  agreement, 
at  most,  of  Mr.  Karpov  and  Mr.  Gray- 
beal,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  com- 
prehend the  authority  of  the  delega- 
tions as  in  full  plenary  session. 

Mr.  Graybeal  testified  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Judiciary  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  and  this  Sena- 
tor questioned  Mr.  Graybeal  about 
this  issue.  Mr.  Graybeal  said  that  he 
believed  there  was  an  adequate  basis 
for  the  position  of  Ambassador  Nitze 
who  contends  that  the  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  correct. 
Mr.  Graybeal  made  his  statement  be- 
cause he  said  that  there  had  not  been 
an  agreement  in  plenary  session  which 
ratified  or  approved  flnsdly  what  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Karpov  and 
Mr.  Graybeal. 

So  even  under  the  assessment  of  Mr. 
Graybeal,  who  adamantly  insisted 
that  the  narrow  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, this  language  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive  because  Mr.  Graybeal  has 
conceded  on  the  record  that  there  is 
an  ample  basis  for  the  opposite  view- 
point expressed  by  Ambassador  Nitze 
that  the  broad  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  of  greater 
weight  is  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
discussion  by  Mr.  Karpov  and  Mr. 
Graybetil,  there  appear  in  the  negoti- 
ating record  substantial  additional  ref- 
erences by  negotiators  for  the  Soviet 
Union  questioning  the  agreement  of 
the  Soviets  to  be  bound  by  the  narrow 
interpretation. 

I  now  refer  to  a  document  dated  De- 
cember 20  and  comments  by  their 
chief  delegate.  Minister  Semenov,  as 
follows: 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  has  repeatedly  asked  what  the 
U.S.  side  has  In  mind  specifically  under 
other  ABM  systems.  This  question  has 
never  been  answered.  He  asked  how  then 
could  an  ABM  treaty  include  a  provision 
about  whose  content  the  sides  do  not  have 
the  vaguest  notion?  References  had  been 
made  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty.  In  the  Soviet  view  these  ref- 
erences were  not  convincing.  The  Outer 
Space  Treaty  and  the  Seabed  Treaties  had 
as  their  subject  obligations  of  a  much  more 
general  nature  than  ABM  systems.  They 
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dealt  with  a  ban  on  emplacement  in  outer 
space  and  on  the  seabeds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  that  is,  nuclear,  bacterio- 
logical, and  chemical  weapons.  Could  the 
sides  include  in  an  ABM  Treaty  the  un- 
known without  risk  of  making  the  treaty  in- 
definite and  amorphous?  On  E>ecember  10 
the  Soviet  side  had  already  noted  the  Impor- 
tance of  avoiding  the  temptation  to  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  negotiations.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  the  question:  By  in- 
cluding other  systems  in  an  ABM  Treaty, 
would  we  not  be  placing  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition that  the  people  refer  to  In  the  saying 
"Oo  I  know  not  where,  bring  I  know  not 
what?"  The  sides  cannot  and  must  not 
engage  in  discussion  of  questions  not  known 
to  anyone.  The  task  faced  by  the  two  sides 
is  to  erect  reliable  barriers  against  deploy- 
ment of  known  ABM  components  In  excess 
of  the  leveU  defined  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  goes  on,  Mr.  President,  but  that 
language  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  a  delegation  which  had 
agreed  to  limit  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  future  systems.  It  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  delegation  which 
had  agreed  to  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  time,  I  sldp  ahead  to  an- 
other passage  and  perhaps  will  come 
back  to  some  of  the  earlier  documents 
which  are  relevant  to  this  point.  I  now 
refer  to  a  docimient  dated  January  11, 
1972.  This  is  a  discussion  involving  the 
issue,  again,  of  restraints  on  future  de- 
velopment, narrow  versus  broad.  I 
start  with  this  quotation: 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. 

Skipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  I  read  the  following: 

Ortnevsky  said  that  was  a  question  which 
did  not  need  to  be  asked,  that  the  whole 
question  was  at  present  hypothetical. 
Garthoff  said  that  such  systems  might  at 
present  be  hypothetical,  but  the  treaty  as  a 
whole  either  would  or  would  not  allow  a 
party  to  deploy  some  presently  unidentified 
ABM  system  or  component  at  a  future  time 
If  the  matter  were  not  resolved  through 
consultation. 

Then  there  is  some  other  discussion, 
and  then  in  the  full  first  paragraph: 

Grinevsky  said  that  the  treaty  referred  to 
ABM  systems,  which  were  defined  in  article 
II.  It  could  not  deal  with  unknown  other 
systems.  Garthoff  challenged  this  interpre- 
tation on  two  grounds:  First,  the  treaty 
dealt  not  only  with  ABM  systems  compris- 
ing components  identified  in  article  II,  but 
all  ABM  systems:  second,  the  issue  did  not 
concern  "other"  systems  but  rather  future 
ABM  systems. 

Well,  if  Mr.  Graybeal  had  gotten  an 
agreement  from  Mr.  Kavpov  on  Sep- 
tember 15  which  lx>und  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  narrow  interpretation, 
then,  why,  in  January,  were  Mr. 
Garthoff  and  the  Soviet  negotiator 
having  a  difference  of  opinion  and  an 
argument? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  man  who 
was  part  of  the  delegation  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviets  on  the  narrow  in- 


terpretation, which  is  hardly  consist- 
ent with  that  kind  of  an  approach. 
Reading  on  in  the  second  page  and 
this  is  the  Soviet  negotiator  spealting: 

Also,  other  systems  might  or  might  not  be 
for  ABM  purposes,  but  the  United  States 
wanted  to  have  the  veto  over  them. 

Garthoff  remarked  that  he  had  noted 
that  morning  constant  Soviet  reference  to 
other  systems  rather  than  future  systems, 
but  the  two  issues  should  not  be  confused. 

Finally,  a  later  reference: 

In  a  side  conversation.  Grinevsky  indicat- 
ed to  Parsons  his  own  understanding  of  our 
concern,  but  implied  that  other  (presumably 
military)  members  of  his  delegation  were 
unyielding,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  an 
actual  problem  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  these  refer- 
ences and  many,  many  others  which 
raise  enormous  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  delegates  every  agreed  to 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  use  all  of 
our  time,  since  I  see  other  Senators 
are  on  the  floor  who  may  have  other 
contentions  or  may  need  some  time  to 
reply  I  will  yield  the  floor  in  a 
moment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  these  dociuients 
be  made  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Memorandum  of  Conversation] 
SALT  Delegation, 
Helsinki,  Finland. 
Date:  August  31.  1971. 
Time:  1155  to  1255. 
Place:  U.S.  Embassy,  Helsinld. 
Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:  V.S.:  Captain  W.  O.  McLean. 
Lt.  Col.  P.P.  DeSlmone.  USSR:  Lt.  Gen. 
K.A.  Trusov.  VAdm.  P.V.  Slnetsky.  Col. 
V.N.  Anyutln.  Mr.  Yu.  K.  Bardln. 

Trusov  said  that  he  would  like  to  return 
to  clarification  of  paragraph  1.  Article  6  of 
the  U.S.  draft  ABM  Agreement  which  Gen- 
eral Allison  had  promised  him  at  the  end  of 
their  last  conversation.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  spoke  of  an 
ABM  system  which  does  not  Include  launch- 
ers, interceptor  missiles  and  radars,  and 
asked  for  an  example.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  give  a  concrete  example,  and  that 
was  an  important  part  of  understanding  the 
reason  for  the  paragraph  in  question.  Since 
both  sides  agree  that  the  ABM  limitations 
we  develop  will  be  long-lasting  and  that  we 
can  only  specifically  limit  the  systems  and 
components  which  exist  today,  the  U.S.  side 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  desirable  to  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
components  which  might  perform  the  ABM 
mission  tomorrow  but  which  are  not  in  ex- 
istence today.  Trusov  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  reasonable  or  necessary  to  In- 
clude a  provision  covering  what  he  called 
undefined  ideas,  maintaining  that  the  provi- 
sion in  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  for 
review  and  amendment  would  be  sufficient. 
He  said  that  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  future  systems  would  be 
observed  by  our  national  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  review  process  could  take  care 
of  the  necessary  prohibition  or  limitation. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  a  provision  of  the 


kind  which  the  U.S.  side  has  propoaed 
would  add  an  undesirable  element  of  vague- 
ness to  our  ABM  agreement. 

Date:  September  15, 1971. 
Time:  10:00-11:30  ajn. 
Place:  Soviet  Embassy. 
Subject:  Discussion  of  Articles  3  and  6  (V). 
Participants:  U.S.:  Mr.  SJ«.  Graybeal.  CoL 
Cmarles  FltzGerald;  USSR:  Mr.  Viktor 
Karpov,  Mr.  A. A.  Fedenko. 

At  the  September  15  meeting  between 
Graybeal  and  Karpov,  aocompanled  by  Fits- 
Gerald  and  Fedenko,  the  Soviets  tabled  new 
Articles  2  and  6(V).  (See  attachment) 

The  discussion  started  with  Article  6(V). 
Karpov  argued  that  the  new  formulation  of 
Soviet  paragraph  1  (U3.  paragraph  2)  of 
Article  6(V)  obviates  the  requirement  for 
the  phrase  "other  devices  for  perfonning 
the  functions  of  these  components"  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  U.S.  paragraph  2.  The  So- 
viets were  proposing  to  eliminate  specific 
listing  of  ABM  system  components  (launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars)  and  substitute 
the  word  "components"  (using  the  literal 
Russian  word  (komponenty)  for  this  instead 
of  the  word  for  "components"  (sredstva) 
used  In  Article  2  when  referring  to  launch- 
ers. Interceptors,  and  radars.  Karpov  agreed 
with  Graybeal's  Interpretation  that  the 
Soviet  text  meant  "any  type  of  present  or 
future  components"  of  ABM  systems. 

Karpov  said  they  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  Graybeal's  suggestion  that 
the  phrase  "specially  constructed  for  such 
systems"  be  dropped  from  the  Soviet  word- 
ing. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  "new  Article  6".  the  Soviet  text 
would  use  "and"  between  systems  and  com- 
ponents, while  the  U.S.  text  would  retain 
"or"  between  systems  and  components. 

Graybeal  said  he  would  take  the  new 
Soviet  formulation  into  consideration  and 
refer  it  to  the  U.S.  Delegation.  It  was  agreed 
that  paragraph  1  of  U.S.  Article  6  would 
remain  bracketed  as  a  U.S.  propoaaL 

SALT  VI 

US/USSR  Mini-Plenary  Meeting  No.  10 
Soviet  EmlMssy 

Persons  Present:  Ambassador  Smith,  Am- 
bassador Parsons,  Mr.  Nitze.  Dr.  Brown, 
General  Allison,  Dr.  Garthoff,  Colonel  Fltz- 
Gerald. Mr.  Krimer  (Interpreter).  Minister 
Semenov.  Academician  Shchukln,  General 
Trusov.  Mi.  Grinevsky.  Mr.  Klshllov.  Colo- 
nel Ariyutin.  Mr.  Artemiev  (Interpreter), 
Mr.  Novlkov  (Military  Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov  said.  In  regard  to  other 
ABM  systems,  suppose  that  the  draft  treaty 
on  limiting  ABM  systems  had  a  provl8i<Hi  on 
limiting  systems  other  than  those  now 
known  which  use  Interceptors  and  laimch- 
ers.  What  would  result  from  such  a  provi- 
sion? Undoubtedly,  such  a  provision  would 
create  the  grounds  for  endless  arguments, 
uncertainties,  and  suspicions  with  all  the 
undesirable  implications  for  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  asked  if  the 
sides  could  In  working  out  a  draft  ABM 
Treaty  advocate  such  a  situation.  He  also 
asked  if  the  goal  of  the  two  Delegations 
isn't  Just  the  opposite,  that  is.  to  reach 
agreement  on  limiting  Icnown  ABM  systems 
referred  to  in  Article  III  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  Certainly  such  llmltatloits  on  known 
ABM  systems  constitute  a  factor  for  relax- 
ing in'«mational  tension  and  curbing  the 
race  in  strategic  arms  and  limiting  them. 
Such  a  responsible  international  document 
as  a  treaty  on  limiting  ABMs  must  be  pre- 
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dae  aa  to  the  mbject  of  the  acreement  to 
the  — ^rt—iww  extent  poaiible.  Thla  would 
emue  the  viabiUty  of  a  treaty  which  has  an 
tanportant  bearing  on  the  national  aecurity 
of  tberidea. 

Mlntoter  Semenov  aald  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  haa  repeatedly  aaked  what  the 
UjB.  aide  haa  In  mind  apedfically  under 
other  ABM  ayatema.  Thk  queatlon  has 
never  been  azMwered.  He  aaked  how  then 
eould  an  ABM  treaty  Include  a  provision 
about  whoae  content  the  sides  do  not  have 
the  vaguest  notion?  References  had  been 
maite  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty.  In  the  Soviet  view  these  ref - 
orenoes  were  not  convincing.  The  Outer 
^Moe  and  Seabed  Treaties  had  as  their  sub- 
ject obligations  of  a  much  more  general 
nature  than  ABM  systons.  They  dealt  with 
a  *»»«  on  emplacement  in  outer  space  and  on 
the  seabeda  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
that  la.  nuclear,  bacteriological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Could  the  aides  include  in  an 
ABM  Treaty  the  unknown  without  risk  of 
making  the  treaty  indefinite  and  amor- 
phous? On  December  10  the  Soviet  side  had 
already  noted  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  negotiationa.  We  should  ask  ounelves 
the  queatlon:  By  including  other  systems  in 
an  ABM  Treaty,  would  we  not  be  placing 
ounelvea  in  the  position  that  the  people 
refer  to  in  the  sajring  "Go  I  know  not  where, 
bring  I  know  not  what?"  The  sides  cannot 
and  must  not  engage  in  discussion  of  ques- 
tions not  known  to  anyone.  The  task  faced 
by  the  two  sides  Is  to  erect  reliable  barriers 
against  deploymoit  of  known  ABM  compo- 
nents in  excess  of  the  levels  defined  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  sides 
ondatake  obligations  not  to  create  to  terri- 
torial ABM  system  and  to  limit  ABM  de- 
ployments around  capitals  by  the  limita- 
tions ctmtained  in  the  draft  treaty. 

Minister  Semenov  then  aaked  what  would 
be  done  if  something  appears  in  the  future 
that  the  sides  should  talk  about.  He  be- 
Ueved  that  the  draft  ABM  Treaty  envisaged 
provisions  on  this  score.  Both  sides  recog- 
nise that  the  Treaty  on  limiting  ABMs 
would  be  of  imlimited  duration.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  supplementa- 
ry and  regular  review  when  the  need  arises. 
Artidca  ttttt  and  XIV,  which  are  prelimi- 
narily agreed  to,  provide  for  such  review.  If 
it  ahould  appear  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  a  provision  prohibiting 
or  Htnitiny  other  ABM  components  in  addi- 
tion to  thoae  now  known,  this  can  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  the  provision  on  review. 

Minister  Semenov  declared  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  poaaibility  of  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  sides  have 
agreed  in  the  Joint  Draft  Text  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  should  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. This  is  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  Arti- 
cle XV  which  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
wlthdiswal  •  •  *. 
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rOTUBB  ABM  STSmiS 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  future  ABM  sys- 


tems. Klshilov.  whom  Garthoff  had  advised 
earlier  that  day  that  the  US  side  might  wish 
to  make  some  clianges  in  the  formulation 
provided   in   December,   pressed   on   what 
these  changes  would  be.  He  asked  if  Oarth- 
off had  a  new  text.  The  latter  replied  in  the 
negative.   Klshilov   then   produced   a   text 
from  his  pocket,  which  on  quick  inspection 
turned  out  to  be  a  Soviet  translation  of  the 
language  which  Garthoff  had  provided  In 
mid-December.  He  asked  Oarthoff  to  mark 
the  changes  which  the  American  side  would 
wish  to  make.  Garthoff  repeated  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  provide  a  new  text,  and 
would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  However,  he 
would  point  out  some  things  that  might  be 
rendered  more  precisely.  He  then  suggested 
that,  for  example,  rather  than  refmring  to 
"consultation  and  agreement  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission",  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  to  consultation  in  the  Com- 
mission and  agreement  l>etween  the  Parties. 
Grinevsky  nodded  understanding.  Garthoff 
said  that  no  doubt  certain  other  editorial 
improvements  could  be  made,  concerning 
precise  reference  to  ABM  components,  etc. 
In  general,  the  formulation  could  probably 
be  refined  in  a  number  of  ways;  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  it  contained. 
Grinevsky  then  suggested  a  'simplified"  ap- 
proach, which  both  he  and  Klshilov  point- 
edly  (and   no  doubt  disingenuously)   said 
they  had  just  worked  out  on  the  way  to  the 
resUurant.  The  gist  of  Grinevsky's  sugges- 
tion was  that  if  the  occasion  should  arise  to 
consider  such  other  systems,  they  could  be 
considered   in    the   Standing   Consultative 
Commission  in  accordance  with  Article  XIII 
(conveying    the    Commission's    mandate). 
Garthoff  asked  what  would  happen  If  such 
consultation  did  not  lead  to  an  agreed  con- 
clusion. Would  a  party,  wishing  to  deploy 
such  a  system,  be  able  to  do  so  or  not?  Grin- 
evsky said  that  was  a  question  which  did  not 
need  to  be  asked,  ttiat  the  whole  question 
was  at  present  hypothetical.  Garthoff  said 
that  such  systems  might  at  present  be  hypo- 
thetical, but  the  treaty  as  a  whole  either 
would  or  would  not  allow  a  party  to  deploy 
some  presently  unidentified  ABM  system  or 
component  at  a  future  time  if  the  matter 
were    not    resolved    through    consultation. 
Grinevsky  said  that  it  could  do  so,  and  that 
the  other  side  always  had  the  recourse  of 
"Article  XV"   (withdrawal).  Garthoff  and 
Parsons  noted  that  withdrawal  would  be  a 
rather  severe  action,  and  while  always  avail- 
able as  a  last  resort,  should  not  be  relied 
upon  as  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  could 
be  resolved  In  other  ways.  Garthoff  suggest- 
ed that  Instead  of  relying  on  Article  XV,  re- 
liance  should   be   placed   on   Article   XTV 
(amendment).  He  suggested  that  perhaps  an 
Agreed  Minute  might  refer  to  both  Articles 
XIll  and  xrv.  At  this  point,  the  conversa- 
tion divided  into  separate  discussions  be- 
tween Parsons  and  Grinevsky  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Garthoff  and  Klshilov  on  the 
other.  While  Grinevsky  was  adamant  on 
resting  with  Article  XIII.  Klshilov  (InitiaUy) 
agreed  with  Garthoff  on  possible  resort  to 
Article  XIV.  When  the  two  conversations 
again   merged,    this   discrepancy   came   to 
light,  and  after  brief  spirited  and  disjointed 
exchanges,  Klshilov  agreed  with  Grinevsky 
that  the  attempt  to  word  a  formulation  con- 
cerning Article  xrv  "had  not  worked  out". 
Grinevsky  said  that  the  treaty  referred  to 
ABM  systems,  which  were  defined  in  Article 
II.  It  could  not  deal  with  unknown  other 
systems.  Garthoff  challenged  this  Interpre- 
tation on  two  grounds:  first,  the  treaty  dealt 
not   only   with   ABM   systems   comprising 


components  identified  in  Article  H,  but  aU 
ABM  systems;  second,  the  issue  did  not  con- 
cern "other"  systems,  but  rather  future 
ABM  systems.  He  asked  Grinevsky  whether 
in  the  light  of  Articles  I.  II,  and  III.  Grin- 
evsky considered  that  a  party  would  have 
the  right— assuming  consultations  were  held 
and  did  not  lead  to  agreement— to  deploy  all 
around  the  country,  say,  a  thousand  sta- 
tions for  firing  anti-ballistic  missile  laser  in- 
terceptor beams.  Grinevsky  said  no,  it  would 
not  have  such  a  right.  But,  he  countered,  it 
should  be  able  to  place  "telescopes".  Garth- 
off asked  if  he  meant  sensors  which  could 
serve  the  role  played  by  ABM  radars,  and 
Grinevsky  replied  that  was  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Also,  "other"  sjrstems  might  or  might 
not  be  for  ABM  purposes,  but  the  n.S. 
wanted  to  have  a  veto  over  them.  Garthoff 
remarked  that  he  had  noted  that  morning 
constant  Soviet  reference  to  "other"  sys- 
tems rather  than  "future"  systems.  But  the 
two  Issues  should  not  be  confused.  If  there 
were  a  question  as  to  whether  some  system 
was  in  fact  an  ABM  system  or  component  or 
not,  that  would  clearly  be  a  subject  for  con- 
sultation, and  if  there  were  a  serious  diver- 
gence, perhaps  there  would  be  need  for  re- 
course to  withdrawal,  as  Grinevsky  had  sug- 
gested. However,  what  Garthoff  was  refer- 
ring to— and  what  the  U.S.  was  particularly 
concerned  about— was  precisely  ABM  ssrs- 
tems  and  components  of  some  new  kind  in 
the  future.  Garthoff  repeated  his  reference 
to  laser  ABM  interceptors  as  an  example.  In 
a  side  conversation.  Grinevsky  Indicated  to 
Parsons  his  own  understanding  of  our  con- 
cern, but  implied  that  other  (presiunably 
military)  members  of  his  Delegation  were 
unyielding,  and  in  any  case  It  was  not  an 
actual  problem  at  this  time. 

In  a  briefer  separate  conversation,  Klshi- 
lov conceded  that  Articles  I.  II,  and  III  to- 
gether would  ban  futiu^  ABM  systems  or 
components.  (Comment:  The  confusion  and 
discrepancy  between  the  Soviet  participants 
over  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  Articles 
I,  II,  and  III  of  the  ABM  draft  Treaty  with 
respect  to  future  ABM  systems,  and  over 
possible  solutions,  seem  to  Indicate  absence 
of  a  clear  and  thought-through  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  the 
present  time.) 

Garthoff  emphasized,  and  Parsons  con- 
curred, that  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
common  understanding  between  the  two 
Delegations  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  Ar- 
ticles I.  II.  and  III  on  future  ABM  systems, 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  position  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the 
differences  which  had  emerged  in  the  dis- 
cussion (as  Indicated  above).  Grinevsky  reaf- 
firmed the  interest  and  readiness  of  the 
Soviet  side  to  continue  discussion  directed 
at  reaching  a  solution  on  this  subject.  Grin- 
evsky specifically  endorsed  Gsirthoff's  state- 
ment that  this  subject  should  be  resolved  in 
the  current  phase  of  the  talks. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  yesterday  I  asked  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Sofaer  document  be 
made  part  of  the  Record  so  that  is  al- 
ready presented.  But  for  easy  refer- 
ence, I  think  it  useful  to  have  these 
records  put  into  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  very  diligent  effort  he  is 


making  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  hard 
after  you  have  studied  the  ABM 
Treaty  at  length,  which  he  has  done, 
which  I  have  done,  and  which  others 
have  done  in  this  body— it  is  not  hard 
to  agree  with  the  proposition  that  it  Is 
extremely  complicated  and  complex.  It 
requires  a  lot  of  thought. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
hope,  will  continue  to  probe  into  this. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  acted.  I  talked  to  Senator 
BiDDf,  who  is  leading  this  effort  in  the 
committee,  and  he  says  they  have  al- 
ready acted  and  there  are  no  immedi- 
ate plans  for  hearings.  But  I  told  him 
about  the  conversation  I  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  format  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  advocated, 
having  two  people  there,  and  I  always 
find  that  very  helpful,  isolating  the 
differences  and  areas  of  agreement, 
which  might  be  very  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  important 
point,  and  this  is  where  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania.  This 
provision,  Levin-Nunn  provision  in  this 
bill,  does  not  determine  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  All  the  Sena- 
tor says  about  the  need  for  further 
study  on  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  provision  does  not  determine  the 
interpretation.  This  provision  simply 
says  to  the  administration,  "You  came 
up;  you  identified  nine  tests;  you  asked 
for  $AVt  billion;  you  said  you  were 
going  to  stick  to  these  tests;  you  said 
that  all  these  tests  were  within  that 
traditional  interpretation  of  the 
treaty." 

Our  staff  analyzed  it.  They  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  all  the  tests 
in  this  bill  that  are  going  to  be  funded 
are  within  that  interpretation.  And  all 
we  are  doing  here  is  saying  to  the  ad- 
ministration, "Now,  you  told  us  that. 
We  took  you  at  your  word,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  it  law  that  you  caimot 
depart  from  what  you  have  told  us 
untU  you  come  back  and  you  make  a 
presentation  for  more  funding  or  dif- 
ferent funding  and  you  make  a  presen- 
tation for  different  tests.  At  that  time, 
we  will  consider  it." 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  the 
MX  basing  mode.  We  are  giving  the 
administration  money  for  research  on 
the  MX  basing  mode  but  we  are  not 
agreeing  to  go  to  rail  mobile.  There  is 
no  way  they  could  go  to  rail  mobile 
with  that  MX  basing  mode  without 
coming  back  to  the  Congress. 

These  people  who  are  talking  about 
one-House  veto  are  badly  off  base  by 
any  understanding  I  have  of  the 
Chadha  Supreme  Court  decision,  be- 
cause that  decision  basically  says  that 
you  cannot  give  the  administration 
the  right  to  act  affirmatively  but  then 
say  that  either  one  House  or  the  other 
can  stop  that  action  by  a  veto. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  doing  at  all. 
What  we  are  saying  is,  like  any  other 
new  program,  if  you  are  going  to  have 


to  come  before  the  Congress,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  show  us  what  is  in 
that  program,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reach  agreement  on  it. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  nothing  in  this  provi- 
sion we  are  debating,  and  on  which 
this  bill  is  himg  up,  that  is  determina- 
tive of  the  ABM  Treaty  interpretation. 
It  simply  says  stick  to  what  you  have 
been  doing,  stick  to  your  present  pro- 
gram luiless  we  know  what  your  new 
program  is  going  to  be  and  you  give  us 
your  definition  of  that  and  we  approve 
it  and  give  you  the  money  for  it.  That 
is  all  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  First  I  want  to  ob- 
serve my  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  valuable  contri- 
bution in  this  debate.  He  is  known  in 
the  Senate  as  one  who  does  deep  and 
thorough  research  on  legal  issues  and 
brings  a  tested  background  of  legal  ad- 
vocacy to  the  Senate,  and  we  value  his 
contribution. 

I  say  to  my  good  colleague  from 
Georgia,  he  has  accurately  portrayed 
the  technical  application  of  the  Levin- 
Nunn  amendment.  But  my  good  friend 
has  been  a  part  of  the  10-member  dele- 
gation, of  which  I  am  also  a  member, 
that  has  gone  back  and  forth  to 
Geneva  observing  the  progress  of  the 
arms  control  talks.  Yesterday  the 
chief  negotiator.  Ambassador  Kampel- 
man,  came  to  the  Senate,  as  he  does 
frequently,  to  visit  us  in  our  secured 
room,  S-407,  at  which  time  when  I  was 
there  there  were  six  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  present.  And,  of  course,  his 
communications  to  us  are  confidential. 
But  my  good  friend  from  Georgia  is 
fully  aware  of  the  critical  nature  of 
these  talks,  and  while  the  amendment 
is  technical  and  simply  solidifies  the 
present  posture  of  the  President  and 
his  representation  to  the  Congress  to 
date,  my  friend  knows  that  SDI  is  an 
integral  part  of  those  negotiations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  interrupt,  may 
I  ask  the  Chair,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
a  question,  but  I  state  to  the  Senator  I 
will  be  delighted  for  him  to  go  on  as 
long  as  he  chooses  without  asking  a 
question,  but  I  would  ask  that  it  come 
out  of  his  time  because  I  have  to 
manage  my  time  carefully. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  be  happy  for 
my  question  to  come  out  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  coming  to  the 
question  now.  Recognizing  that  the 
SDI  Program  and  the  issues  of  broad 
versus  narrow  are  integral  to  those  ne- 
gotiations, why  would  the  Senator 
want  the  Congress  to  take  away  from 
this  President  or  a  future  President 
the  flexibility  to  make  a  quick  decision 


in  terms  of  the  negotiations?  I  heard 
our  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxkisk]  this  morning  clearly  indi- 
cate under  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  chief  negotiator,  and  yet 
the  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  tying  his  hands,  taking  away  from 
him  the  ability  to  make  a  quick  deci- 
sion in  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions relating  to  SDI.  possibly  relating 
to  what  he  intends  to  do  on  the  broad 
versus  narrow  program.  That  flexibil- 
ity would  be  taken  away.  My  question 
is.  Why  should  the  Congress  at  this 
critical  time  remove  that  flexibility? 

Mr.  NUNN.  First  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia,  this  provision 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
President's  ability  to  negotiate  in  any 
fashion  he  chooses  to  negotiate  at 
Geneva.  It  does  not  instruct  him  with 
even  one  word  about  what  his  negoti- 
ating position  should  be  at  Geneva.  He 
can  take  any  position  he  wants.  He  can 
take  the  narrow  view;  he  can  take  the 
broad  view;  he  can  come  up  with  a 
third  view;  he  can  get  a  lawyer  and 
come  up  with  another  interpretation; 
he  can  do  anjrthing  he  wants.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  ne- 
gotiation going  on  in  this  area  in 
Geneva  at  this  moment.  And  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  there  is  going  to 
be  much  negotiation  going  on  in  this 
particular  area  right  now. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
President's  negotiating  ability.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  position  in 
Geneva,  which  can  be  whatever  he 
shapes  it  to  be.  It  does  have  to  do  with 
what  he  spends  the  money  for  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  he  comes  back 
and  presents  a  different  program  than 
what  he  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee. 

I  suppose  you  could  make  an  argu- 
ment, if  you  really  believe  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  role,  that  what  we  ought  to  do, 
maybe  to  take  it  to  somewhat  an  ex- 
treme view  but  nevertheless  you  could 
follow  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  do  this,  we  ought  to  In 
the  strategic  program  simply  figure 
out  the  total  number  of  dollars  and 
not  say  whether  it  is  used  for  the  MX 
or  the  cruise  missiles  or  not  say 
whether  it  is  going  to  go  on  the  B-1 
bomber  or  the  ATB,  simply  give  him  a 
hunk  of  money  and  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, here  is  $30  billion;  we  trust  you; 
you  spend  it  any  way  you  want  to." 

Congress  does  not  do  that.  The 
reason  we  do  not  is  because  the  Con- 
stitution gives  us  certain  responsibU- 
ities.  I  have  heard  people  say  on  the 
floor  in  recent  days  that  Congress  has 
no  role  in  foreign  policy,  an  absolutely 
incredible  statement.  I  do  not  know 
what  course  they  took  in  school  in  his- 
tory, let  alone  any  understanding  of 
constitutional  law.  Not  only  do  we 
ratify  treaties,  we  i4>propriate  all  the 
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money  used  for  the  conducting  of  f or- 
rign  policy  all  over  the  world. 

I  ttitnt  it  is  very  relevant  to  that 
question  to  quote  from  the  former  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Does].  Mr.  Dou  raised  a  question 
last  week  about  section  233.  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  because  this  goes  direct- 
ly to  the  heart  of  his  question.  The 
tbm  majority  leader  raised  a  funda- 
mental question.  He  said,  and  let  me 
quote  him: 
Section  333— 

And  that  is  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment— 

raises  a  f  uzxiainental  question  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  tnd  that  question  Is,  who  U 
goinc  to  make  foreign  policy  in  this  country, 
a  couple  of  us  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  let  me  quote  the  majority 
leader  again,  but  let  me  give  him  an 
answer  to  his  question.  And  I  think  it 
is  an  answer  that  he  will  have  a  hard 
time  refuting. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tained in  the  debate  on  the  Taiwan 
Treaty,  which  was  the  treaty  that 
President  Carter  terminated  during 
his  administration,  the  defense  treaty, 
and  these  words  were  part  of  the  con- 
gressional debate  at  the  time.  I  am 
quoting  from  that  congressional 
debate,  the  Senate  part  of  the  Record. 
June  6.  1979.  page  7030: 

The  Constitution  clearly  meant  for  for- 
eign policy  powers  to  be  shared  by  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches,  when  tied  by 
formal  means  in  binding  instruments  affect- 
ing vital  security  interests,  and  the  Consti- 
tution divided  the  power  of  treatymaking 
between  the  two  branches  as  a  check  and  a 
balance.  The  President's  action  [terminat- 
ing the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty]  was  clearly 
in  violation  of  this  principle  and  a  direct 
challenge  to  this  body. 

From  that  same  debate,  June  6. 
1979.  the  same  Cohcressiohal  Ricoro. 
page  7031.  I  agidn  quote  from  that 
dialog: 

There  seems  to  be  a  legal  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  President  could,  under 
the  tenns  of  the  treaty  itself,  terminate  the 
treaty  as  one  of  the  two  contracting  "par- 
ties." Biany  of  us  believe  the  term  "party" 
to  Include  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  *  *  *. 

Now,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
does  he  know  where  this  quote  came 
from? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  jiist  a  second? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  thoughts  right  here.  The  quote 
came  from  none  other  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  [Mr.  £>ole].  So  he 
has  answered  his  own  question  here. 
The  legislative  branch  has  a  role  in 
for^gn  policy  circumstances,  too.  I 
have  heard  almost  incredible  state- 
ments going  around  this  Chamber  in 
the  debate  we  have  had  in  the  last  4  or 
5  dam  about  the  President  having  ab- 
solute, total,  conuDlete  authority  in 
foreign  affairs. 
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Its.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  Just  a  brief  ob- 
servation on  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  not  want  to 
yield  for  an  observation.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  A  question  then.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  then  that  that  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  President  Carter? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  aware  of  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  that 
case.  They  held  in  that  case  it  was  a 
matter  between  the  two  branches  of 
Government. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  talking  about 
the  issue  of  Taiwan. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  two  points  to  my 
friend  from  Wyoming.  One  potot  is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
vote  of  59  to  35  steted  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  to  be  brought 
in  on  any  kind  of  abrogation  of  a 
treaty.  And  that  was  a  Harry  Byrd 
amendment.  Senator  Dole  voted  for 
that  amendment,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  So  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  went  on  record. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  the  petition  of  the  Gold- 
water  group  and  they  looked  at  it. 
They  had  about  four  or  five  different 
views.  They  never  came  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  issue  of  whether  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  right  or  wrong. 

That  issue  was  determined  not  to  be 
ripe  because  the  Congress  had  not 
spoken  on  that  issue.  They  said  it  was 
a  matter  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government.  I 
happen  to  think  it  Is  a  matter  between 
the  legislative  and  executive.  I  am  not 
sure  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  make  that  decision. 
This  is  a  balance  of  power  question  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

I  want  to  go  ahead  and  talk  a  litUe 
bit  more— I  wish  the  minority  leader 
was  here,  but  here  is  another  interest- 
ing thing  that  came  up.  And  I  would 
like  for  our  body  to  concentrate  on 
some  of  these  things.  One  thing  we  all 
are  is  Senators.  We  may  have  different 
views  on  issues,  and  we  do  on  this  but 
we  all  have  a  certain  amoujit  of  pride 
and  stake  in  the  institution  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  we  all  take  our  duties 
under  the  Constitution  seriously. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  brought  a 
case  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  called  Dole 
versus  Carter,  and  it  related  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1947. 

In  the  case  brought  by  Senator  Dole 
he  argued  contrary  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's treaty  interpretation 
that  the  courts  should  rule  that  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1947  involved  a 
"sUent  agreement"  which  provided 
that  Hungarian  coronation  regalia 
would  not  be  returned  to  Hungary 
until  Soviet  trooi>s  were  removed. 

According  to  the  court's  opinion. 
Senator  Dole  went  further  and  assert- 
ed that  the  "silent  agreement"  was  an 


integral  part  of  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty 
of  1947  that  coidd  not  be  varied  or 
modified  without  the  making  of  an- 
other formal  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

That,  for  anyone's  reference,  is  at 
444  Federal  Supplement,  page  1067. 

Both  the  district  court  and  the  cir- 
cuit court  were  not  persuaded  by  Sena- 
tor Dole's  proposed  interpretation. 
The  case  did  determine  the  powers  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  versus 
the  executive  branch.  It  turned  on  the 
fact  that  the  courts  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  "silent  agreement"  that 
related  to  that  Hungarian  question. 

I  find  it  truly  amazing  that  we  could 
have  a  statement  before  the  courts, 
saying  that  "the  Paris  Peace  Treaty 
could  not  be  varied  or  modified  with- 
out making  another  formal  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate"— varied  or  modi- 
fied—but when  we  have  President 
Reagan  in  the  White  House  and  there 
is  a  reinterpretation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal treaty  that  departs  from  four  dif- 
ferent administrations,  three  of  which 
have  been  Republican,  at  that  stage 
everything  is  flipped  over  and  we  hear 
the  arguments  coming  the  other  way, 
and  we  have  the  Incredible  statement 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  total  control  over  foreign 
policy. 

So  I  say  in  response  to  the  question 
Senator  Dole  asked  last  week,  the  fun- 
damental question— who  is  going  to 
make  foreign  policy  in  this  country,  "a 
couple  of  us  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States?"— the  answer  is  clear, 
by  Senator  Dole's  own  Congressiokal 
Record  statement  back  in  the  debate 
and  by  his  petition,  which  was  imsuc- 
cessful,  relating  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty. 

The  reason  it  was  unsuccessful  was 
that  the  court  could  not  find  any  evi- 
dence of  a  silent  agreement.  The 
agreement  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
section  is  not  silent.  Whatever  we  may 
have  in  terms  of  difference  and  views 
on  it,  no  one  can  say  it  is  silent. 

If  a  silent,  unwritten,  oral  agree- 
ment, which  the  court  can  find  no  evi- 
dence of,  cannot  be  modified  without 
getting  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate— what  would  my  colleagues 
conclude  about  a  treaty  ratified  and 
adhered  to  by  four  administrations 
with  the  same  interpretation,  until  the 
reinterpretation  appeared  not  long 
ago? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  one  thing,  on  my  time? 

This  side  of  the  aisle  has  not  arro- 
gated unto  itself  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  does  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  We 
simply  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  the  criticality  at  this  time  of 
negotiations.  We  do  assert  that  Con- 
gress has  no  role  in  negotiations,  that 
the  President  has  the  exclusive  role. 


and  at  this  time  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Levin-Nunn  amendment  are  on 
the  negotiating  table.  The  Senator 
and  I  are  not  able  to  expand  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  participate  in  this  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Hi.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Geonsla  has  16  minutes 
and  51  seconds. 

Ui.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended going  into  more  depth  this 
morning.  We  are  going  to  have  a  really 
interesting  debate  before  this  is  over, 
because  I  am  going  to  go  into  exten- 
sive detail  about  the  i>etltion  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  was  filed  by  our  former  and  great 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Goldwater,  which  re- 
lated to  the  Taiwan  Treaty,  in  1979, 
when  that  defense  treaty  was  canceled 
by  President  Carter. 

Senator  Goldwater  was  Joined  by  25 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  assert- 
ing a  role  for  Congress  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China  when 
President  Carter  terminated  the 
treaty. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  number  of 
current  Members  of  this  body  partici- 
pated as  plaintiffs  with  Senator  Gold- 
water  in  that  case,  including  Senator 
Thttrm OND,  a  very  valuable  member  of 
our  committee;  Senator  Garn;  Senator 
Hatch;  Senator  Helms;  Senator  Hxtm- 
PHREY,  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; Senator  McClure;  Senator 
Stmms;  and  Senator  Quayle. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  want  to  go 
through  it  with  great  care,  particular- 
ly relating  to  the  report  filed  by  the 
minority  on  this  section  last  week, 
Joined  In  by  Senator  THxmMOND.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey.  Senator  Symms.  and 
Senator  Quayle,  who  also  happened 
to  be  petitioners  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  that 
case.  Virtually  everything  they  said  in 
that  case  is  totally  and  completely  op- 
posite to  what  they  are  sasrlng  in  this 
debate. 

I  think  that  what  we  all  have  to  do 
as  Senators  is  figure  out  what  the 
principle  that  is  at  stake.  We  can  vary 
oiu-  principle  from  time  to  time,  but  It 
is  difficult,  particularly  when  we  have 
people  say  that  this  is  a  partisan  situa- 
tion—it Is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
remain  silent  when  people  are  taking 
precisely  the  opposite  positions  when 
a  Democratic  President  is  in  office  and 
when  a  Republican  President  is  in 
office.  I,  at  least,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  have  been  consistent  in  that  re- 
spect. I  voted  for  the  Harry  Bjrrd 
amendment,  which  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not 
terminate   a  defense   treaty   without 


coming  before  the  Senate  and  getting 
wproval. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  requested  time,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  re- 
quested time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  5  minutes  of  the 
time  on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  will  vote  again 
today,  for  the  third  time,  in  favor  of 
ending  the  filibuster  that  Is  preventing 
the  Senate  from  beginning  its  work  on 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

Although  Pentagon  officials  often 
view  Congress  as  excessively  meddle- 
some, the  fact  is  that  our  oversight 
and  guidance  play  an  essential  role  in 
the  management  of  the  country's  de- 
fenses. As  a  former  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  know  that  as 
well  as  anyone. 

This  DOD  bill  covers  issues  on 
which  we  have  a  duty  to  set  policy.  At 
this  point,  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, but  there  are  others  that  I  be- 
lieve are  Just  as  important.  Will  the 
Senate  speak,  for  example,  on  the 
SALT  II  arms  limits?  The  President 
annoimced  1  year  ago  that  this  coim- 
try  would  no  longer  adhere  to  those 
limits. 

The  President's  SALT  II  decision,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a  mistaken  reaction 
to  Soviet  violation  of  parts  of  the 
treaty  outside  the  crucial  niunerical 
sublimits.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
violation  problems  can  and  should  be 
solved  within  the  context  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
which  was  established  for  exactly  such 
purposes  but  which  this  administra- 
tion does  not  employ  in  a  proiTer  fash- 
ion. 

This  Defense  bill  is  the  proper  place 
to  take  up  these  questions  of  controls 
on  strategic  arms.  Maybe  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  this  Sena- 
tor that  the  SALT  II  sublimits  are 
worth  preserving.  Maybe  a  majority  of 
Senators  will  disagree  with  me.  The 
point  Is  that  I,  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, are  anxious  to  have  these 
matters  debated  and  a  decision 
reached. 

There  are  other  pressing  arms  con- 
trol questions  for  which  the  defense 
authorization  bill  traditionally  and  ai>- 
propriately  provides  a  forum.  These 
include  the  nuclear  testing  issue  and 
the  question  of  whether  we  should 
extend  the  current  ban  on  testing  of 
antisatellite  [ASAT]  weapons  against 
objects  in  space. 

These  are  subjects  that  are  on  the 
minds  of  this  country.  They  directly 
affect  our  role  in  the  world  and  we 
should  have  a  thorough  discussion  of 
them. 


The  "limitation  on  development  or 
testing  of  space-based  and  other 
mobUe  antiballistic  missile  systems." 
also  known  as  the  Levin-Nunn  amend- 
ment is,  quite  understandably,  a  provi- 
sion that  arouses  strong  emotions.  It  is 
an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  assert  in- 
fluence in  a  controversial  area  of  de- 
fense policy  and  treaty  interpretation. 

Some  members  of  this  body  believe 
it  is  an  excessive  extension  of  senatori- 
al power.  Others,  myself  included,  see 
it  as  an  entirely  appropriate  measure, 
in  keeping  with  two  of  the  most  signif- 
icant responsibilities  of  the  Senate:  To 
approve  defense  expenditures  accord- 
ing to  how  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation,  and  to  provide 
advice  and  consent  on  treaties. 

I  support  the  Levin-Nium  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
has  a  role  to  play  in  setting  the  de- 
fense policy  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Congressional  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's "purse"  places  defense  spending 
firmly  under  our  purview. 

The  Senate's  role  in  foreign  policy  is 
less  clear  and  a  matter  of  constitution- 
al debate.  Frequently  in  this  body  we 
engage  in  discussions  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  should  legislate  foreign 
policy.  I  am  one  of  those  who  usually 
comes  down  on  the  side  of  placing 
minimal  congressional  controls  over 
the  President's  management  of  foreign 
policy.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  the  President  who  must  set 
the  agenda  and  lead  us  in  our  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But,  as  a  number  of  Senators  have 
pointed  out  over  the  last  few  dasrs. 
there  is  one  area  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution gives  the  Senate  an  Indisputa- 
ble role— treaty  ratification.  Article  II, 
section  II  of  the  Constitution  states  it 
In  no  uncertain  terms:  "He  (the  Presi- 
dent) shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties 

In  my  view,  this  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Senate  was  not  meant  to  be  an 
empty  approval  of  the  rubberstamp 
variety.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  process.  When  we  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  we  do  so 
based  on  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment placed  before  us.  That,  in  the 
case  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  the  nub  of 
the  issue. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  which  I  have  arrived  at 
through  study  of  the  agreement  and 
discussions  with  those  who  negotiated 
it,  the  Senate  consented  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  that  prohibited  the 
testing,  development,  and  deployment 
of  all  antiballistic  missile  systems  or 
components  which  are  seabased,  air- 
based,  spacebased.  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  argued  persua- 
sively   that    the    record    shows    the 
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Senate  approved  a  treaty  that  would 
not  allow  the  SDI  Procram  to  move 
beyond  the  laboratory. 

Perhaps  most  troubling  are  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  current 
disagreonent.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Senate  believed  it  was  ratifying  an 
ABM  Treaty  different  in  meaning 
ttom  the  treaty  actually  signed,  then 
we  have  a  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lem on  oiur  haztds. 

The  arguments  of  those  in  favor  of 
reinterpreting  the  ABM  Treaty  imply 
that  the  Senate  did  not  get  the  whole 
story  on  that  treaty,  that  the  Senate 
was  smnehow  left  in  the  dark  about 
several  key  provisions. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  argrmient. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  individuals  to  support  the  SDI 
Program  has  led  them  to  give  the 
ABM  Treaty  a  new  and,  I  believe,  in- 
correct interpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  used 
the  time  yielded. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ex- 
press my  profound  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
been  a  stalwart  leader  in  this  respect 
for  some  time.  He  pays  close  attention 
to  constitutional  Issues  and  the  role  of 
the  Senate. 

Second.  I  yield  him  another  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  abandonment  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  single  most  ef- 
fective arms  control  agreement  in  his- 
tory. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  new  and  costly 
and  potentially  destabilizing  SDI  Pro- 
gram. The  reinterpretation  is  akin  to 
some,  it  seems  to  me  a  sleight  of  hand, 
legalistic  sleight  of  hand,  and  if  it  pre- 
vails. I  am  convinced  will  initiate  a 
new  arms  race  in  space. 

But  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  With  all  the  arguments 
and  coimterargimients  on  the  real 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  is  in 
need  of  extended  discussion  on  that. 

FoUowing  the  debate  there  ought  to 
be  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  Levin- 
Nimn  provision  merits  retention.  I  am 
in  favor  of  moving  on  to  such  a  vote. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  me  that 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  was  going  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  on 
his  feet.  I  am  glad  to  defer  on  that  so 

he  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  minority 
side? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Fif- 
teen minutes  seven  seconds  remain. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President, 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat 
amused  by  the  debate,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious.  It  seems  to  me  the  nub  of  the 
issue  is  not  the  semantical  distinctions 
between  sophistry  over  interpretations 
or  the  words  abrogation  or  interpreta- 
tion. There  is  a  difference  in  each  of 
those  instances  as  to  what  roles  might 
be.  The  real  nub  of  the  issue  Is  the 
safety  of  America.  The  real  nub  of  the 
issue  is  the  strategic  situation  in  which 
a  series  of  governments  have  allowed 
this  country  to  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  inform  Senators  of  the  re- 
lease today  of  an  extremely  important 
report  to  Congress  required  by  last 
year's  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
administration  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  in  response  to  section  217 
of  last  year's  bill,  giving  decisive  evi- 
dence that  moving  to  the  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  will 
allow  our  country  to  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  earlier  and  cheaper 
than  without  it. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  offered  an 
amendment  requiring  this  report  that 
asked,  how  would  we  reconfigiire  the 
SDI  Program  under  the  less  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and, 
under  such  a  new  program,  how  will 
costs,  time  schedules,  and  performance 
confidence  be  effected?  This  report 
provides  the  first  answers  to  these 
questions  we  in  the  Senate  have  seen. 
They  obviously  bear  greatly  on  the 
issue  we  are  considering  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  every  Sena- 
tor interested  in  this  debate  take  the 
time  to  study  this  report  before  cast- 
ing votes  on  this  most  important  issue 
for  our  national  security. 

ISx.  President,  the  report  is  classi- 
fied, but  some  of  its  findings  have,  as 
usual,  found  their  way  into  the  press, 
and  still  others  are  contained  in  an  un- 
classified cover  letter  to  the  report. 
Let  me  summarize  its  findings  for  the 
Senate  now,  but  I  again  urge  that  Sen- 
ators take  the  time  to  look  at  the  full 
classified  report. 

The  broad  interpretation  will  allow 
program  managers  to  design  realistic, 
integrated  tests  of  space-based  SDI 
components.  The  effect  of  these  tests 
will  be  increased  confidence  in  defense 
feasibility,  and  confidence  will  grow  at 
an  increasing  rate,  allowing  us  to  move 
toward  Informed  deployment  decisions 
earlier.  This  is  extremely  important  if 
we  are  to  have  a  stable  transition  from 
offenses  to  defenses.  We  must  have  en- 
gineering confidence  in  proposed  sys- 
tems. 

A  move  to  the  broad  interpretation 
will  reduce  overall  costs  significantly 
and  will  allow  for  greater  program  ef- 
ficiency.  For  example,   where  some 

tests  must  be  conducted  separately  to 


avoid  restrictions  of  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation, under  the  broad,  they  can 
be  conducted  together,  using  the  same 
space  boosters  and  ground-based 
tracking  elements.  It  is  estimated  that 
such  a  move  will  allow  us  to  save  2 
years  in  the  research  program  and  at 
least  3  billion  taxpayer  dollars  in  es- 
tablishing the  feasibility  of  an  initial 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  More 
savings  in  time  and  funds  can  be  ex- 
pected in  follow-on  generations  of 
weapons. 

Another  benefit  of  the  broad  inter- 
pretation will  result  from  reducing  the 
program  uncertainty  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  inherent  ambiguities  of 
the  restrictive  interpretation.  I  have 
been  out  to  the  labs,  the  contractors, 
and  believe  me.  the  engineers  feel  con- 
strained to  even  contemplate  new  and 
innovative  ways  of  doing  things  be- 
cause of  the  narrow  interpretation. 
Under  the  broad  interpretation.  I  pre- 
dict that  we  will  undergo  an  engineer- 
ing renaissance  in  the  strategic  de- 
fense field,  a  field  we  have  neglected 
intellectually  and  materially  since  the 
late  1960's. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  allows 
the  United  States  to  maintain  options 
to  deploy  strategic  defenses  in  the 
mid-1990's.  For  every  day  we  stay 
bound  by  the  narrow  interpretation.  2 
days  are  lost  in  the  race  to  deploy  a 
strategic  defense  that  Americans  want 
and.  indeed,  believe  we  already  have. 
Those  2  days  are  significant  also  be- 
cause the  United  States  can  and  must 
stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  defensive 
technology.  It  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  if  we  stay  bound  by  the 
restrictive  interpretation.  It  is  like 
sending  an  able  fighter  into  the  ring 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  his  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to 
study  carefully  this  report.  Its  findings 
portend  greatly  on  this  debate  and  de- 
bates we  will  have  in  the  future.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  take  the  findings  of 
this  report  into  consideration  before 
we  take  action  on  the  questions  before 
us. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  one  last 
thing.  Those  who  favor  remaining 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  will  be  those 
who  most  fervently  and  predictably 
advocate  the  broad  interpretation  in 
the  nineties  because  at  one  moment  in 
time  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
decide  whether  its  safety  lies  in  de- 
fense or  its  safety  lies  in  lying  belly  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  the  Senator  give 
his  own  position  about  whether  the 
Senators  staying  under  the  ABM 
Treaty,  under  either  the  broad  or 
narrow  interpretation? 


Mr.  WALLOP.  This  Senator  would 
favor  providing  the  Soviet  Union  with 
notice  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
for  evoitual  withdrawal  or  absent  that 
renegotiating  a  circumstance  where  we 
could  provide  ourselves  with  a  defense 
that  this  public  of  ours  thinks  we  al- 
ready have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Seiuitor  from 
Wyoming  does  not  believe  we  ought  to 
remain  under  the  treaty,  under  either 
the  broad  or  narrow  interpretation? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  question  that  the 
Senator  asked  is  do  I  favor  providing 
notice  or  renegotiating  the  t^ms  of 
the  treaty.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  authority  to  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty  without  coming  before  the 
Senate  or  House  either? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  absolutely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Senator  disagrees 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  many  others  of 
his  colleagues  when  they  said  the 
treaty  could  not  be  abrogated  without 
approval  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  not  abrogation  as 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  treaties,  as 
extensive  studies  would  indicate  and 
would  see  that  the  treaty  provides  for 
not  abrogation  but  Just  moving  out 
from  under  it  with  the  provision  of 
notice.  That  is  a  provision  that  is  in 
the  treaty.  It  is  not  abrogation.  It  is  a 
perfectly  clear  provision  of  that  treaty 
which  permits  either  oiu-selves  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  similar  clause 
in  most  treaties.  The  words  are  not 
always  the  same.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that,  let  us  say,  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  termi- 
nate the  NATO  treaty  unilaterally? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  is  totally  extraneous  to 
this  situation  and  as  for  this  debate  it 
is  over  interpretation.  I  am  just  saying 
that  the  treaty  as  we  have  it  and  inter- 
pret It,  any  treaty  by  any  law  that 
man  has  ever  conceived,  can  be  abro- 
gated in  the  extreme  national  interest. 
If  the  extreme  national  interest  pro- 
vides for  the  survival  of  this  Nation  I 
would  say  go  with  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  question  the  Sena- 
tor is  being  asked  is  not  that.  The 
question  is  who  has  the  right  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty?  The  Senator  is  saying 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  unilateral  right  to  abrogate  this 
ABM  Treaty  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  not  saying  any 
such  thing.  The  treaty  provides  for 
withdrawal  after  giving  notice.  It  is 
not  an  abrogation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Say  withdrawal  then. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  the  President 
can  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
without  consulting  or  without  approv- 
al of  the  Congress? 


BCr.  WALLOP.  I  believe  he  can  legal- 
ly. I  do  not  believe  it  would  happen. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
the  next  President  could  then  with- 
draw from  other  treaties  like  the 
mutual  defense  treaties,  without  the 
approval  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Depending  on  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  under  the  cir- 
ciunstances  that  surround  them. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  if  it  has  a  similar 
clause  to  this  one? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  it  has  a  similar 
clause  and  the  national  interest  were 
in  there.  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Including  our  most 
sacred  alliances? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  know  what 
sacred  alliances.  There  are  a  lot  of 
sacred  cows. 

The  most  sacred  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  constitutional  oath  we 
imdertake  is  to  defend  this  country. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
recall  the  Taiwan  Defense  Treaty 
which  a  number  of  people  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  decided 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
How  much  time  does  Senator  Nuim 
have  under  his  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes,  forty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
was  very  happy  to  hear  the  ranking 
member,  Senator  Warner,  this  morn- 
ing concede  that  the  Levin-Nunn  lan- 
guage does  not  decide  the  narrow- 
broad  issue.  It  leaves  that  issue  open 
for  later  decision  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress. 

That  is  an  important  statement  of 
Senator  Warner,  very  different  from 
the  number  of  statements  that  have 
been  made  on  this  floor. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  decide  the  issue. 
It  is  premature  to  decide  the  issue  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  They  have  been 
given  on  this  floor,  but  we  have  to 
maintain  a  participatory  role  in  the 
decision  of  that  issue  if  we  are  going  to 
carry  out  our  obligation  under  the 
Constitution. 

What  we  are  doing  is  not  new.  We 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  dense  pack, 
the  MX  basing  mode  dense  pack 
debate. 

Here  I  would  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  which 
points  out  that  in  November  of  1982 
President  Reagan  proposed  a  dense 
pack  basing  mode  for  MX.  The  Con- 
gress, as  part  of  its  consideration,  de- 
bated an  amendment  by  Senator  Jack- 
son and  others  that,  would  prevent 
funds  from  being  spent  to  start  full- 
scale  development  of  an  MX  basing 


mode  until  both  Houses  approved  a 
basing  mode.  It  was  argued  at  that 
time  during  that  debate  that  we  would 
be  tying  our  negotiators'  hands  in 
Geneva,  the  same  argument  was  made. 

And  I  think  Senator  Btro  perhi^iB 
put  it  best  when  he  answered  that, 
that  we  should  not  simply  go  along 
with  any  scheme  that  the  administra- 
tion sends  to  us  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  we  would  be  tying  our  nego- 
tiators' hands  to  do  otherwise.  Senator 
Byrs  pointed  out  that  if  we  did  that, 
if  we  accepted  that  argument,  we 
would  not  be  doing  our  Job.  Our  Job  as 
a  Congress  is  to  approve  the  expendi- 
tures of  funds.  If  we  believe  any  such 
expenditures  violate  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  this  country,  it  is 
our  obligation  not  to  improve  such  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  Senator  Nunn.  entitled  "Part 
Four:  An  Examination  of  Judge  So- 
faer's  Analysis  of  the  Negotiating 
Record,"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
understand  from  Senator  Nunn  it  has 
been  declassified  and  that  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ihterprktatior  or  the  ABM  Treaty 


Part  Four:  An  Examination  op  Judge  So- 

pakr's    Analysis    op    the    Negotiating 

Record 

(Senator  Sam  Nunn) 

(Background  Considerations) 

I.  iNntoDucnoH 

On  March  11, 1  presented  Part  One  of  this 
report,  which  dealt  with  the  Senate  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  on  this  Treaty.'  In  that 
report,  I  concluded  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration explicitly  told  the  Senate  during  the 
treaty  ratification  proceedings  that  the 
Treaty  prohibits  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  mobile/space-based  ABMs  using  exo- 
tics. I  also  concluded  that  the  Senate  clearly 
understood  this  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  It 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Treaty 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  is  compelling 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

On  May  13,  the  Administration  released  a 
new  report  by  Judge  Sofaer,  the  State  De- 
partment Legal  Adviser,  dated  May  11, 
which  examines  the  record  of  the  Senate 
ratification  proceedings.'  The  May  11 
report  contains  the  material  omitted  from 
the  original  analysis  of  the  subject  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  conducted  by  his  office. 
However,  it  fails  to  make  a  convincing  case 
for  its  conclusion  that  the  Senate  was  not 
provided  with  a  clear  meaning  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  relating  to  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Judge  Sofaer's  conclusion,  nor  do  I  accept 
the  State  Department's  new  doctrine  that 
when  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  a  treaty,  it  is  to  the  treaty  that  was 
negotiated,  "irrespective  of  the  explanations 
It  is  provided."  » 
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I  believe  thla  new  doctrine  is  toUlly  unac- 
oepUble  from  the  perspective  of  the  Senate. 
If  adopted  by  the  AdmlnistniUon.  it  would 
InfUct  aerloua  lonc-tenn  damace  on  the  in- 
aUtutlonal  relationBhlp  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Comreas  and  have  destructive 
oonnquences  for  the  conduct  of  VS.  for- 
eign policy.  Unlea  thla  doctrine  is  modified, 
a  reasonably  prudent  Senate  would  have  to 
take  the  f  oUowlnt  steps: 

First,  the  Senate  would  have  to  obtain  the 
negotiating  record  of  the  treaty,  since  the 
Senate  certainly  could  not  trust  that  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  were  accurately  repre- 
senting those  documents.  Because  the  nego- 
tiating record,  including  the  confidential 
manos  and  reeommendations  of  our  nego- 
tiators, would  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
Senate  debate,  the  Senate  would  have  to 
insist  that  it  be  made  public  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ratification  debate. 

Second,  the  Senate  would  have  to  record 
each  and  every  understanding  It  has  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  treaty  in  Its  resolution  of 
ratification— including  those  points  on 
which  there  is  no  apparent  disagreement  l>e- 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  President.  This 
safeguard  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  assure  Itself  that  states 
party  to  the  treaty  agreed  with  iU  under- 
standing of  the  treaty,  but  also  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  fifteen  years  or  so  later  some 
future  AdmlnlstaUon  might  unilaterally 
conclude  that  the  negotiating  record  sup- 
ports a  conflicting  conclusion. 

Senate  resolutions  of  ratification  prepared 
under  this  doctrine  wound  be  so  laden  that 
they  would  sink  under  their  own  weight 
More  fundamentally,  they  would  effectively 
precipitate  a  renegotiation  with  aU  states 
party  to  the  treaty  since  they  might  well 
object  to  the  wording  employed  in  stating 
the  Senate's  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty. 

Unless  the  new  doctrine  is  significantly 
modified,  a  reasonably  prudent  Senate 
would  have  to  follow  these  steps  in  acting 
on  all  treaties  that  are  submitted  for  Its 
advice  and  consent,  including  a  possible  IKF 
treaty,  if  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  derelict  in 
exerdaing  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

I  hope  that  this  course  of  action  will  not 
be  required.  I  would  much  prefer  that  we 
return  to  a  method  of  conducting  treaty 
ratification  proceedings  wherein  the  Senate 
can  confidently  rely  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  executive  branch  officials.  This  ap- 
prtMch  has  served  the  Nation  well  for  200 
years  and  I  believe  it  can  continue  to  do  so. 

In  Part  Two  of  my  report  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  interpretation  issue,  which  I  present- 
ed on  March  13.  I  reviewed  the  record  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Department  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  practices  and  statements  during  the 
thirteen  year  period  between  signing  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  announcement  of  the  Rein- 
teriHvUtion  in  October  1W4.*  Under  both 
intonational  and  domestic  law.  such  evi- 
dence may  be  considered  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  Treaty.  Based  on  the  infor- 
mation provided  to  the  Senate  to  date  by 
the  State  Department.  I  found  no  evidence 
which  contradicted  the  Senate's  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty. 
On  the  contrary.  I  noted  that  successive  ad- 
ministration, including  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, had  consistently  indicated  prior  to 
1985  that  the  Treaty  banned  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  mobUe/space-based 
ABMs  udng  exotics. 

On  May  14.  the  State  Department  provid- 
ed the  Smate  with  a  previously  unavailable 
volume  of  daaslfted  documents  bearing  on 
the  question  of  subsequent  practice.*  A  pre- 


liminary review  of  this  material  reveals  that 
the  case  for  the  Relnterpretation  is  substan- 
tially weaker  than  the  Administration's  pre- 
vious analysis  had  indicated.  In  particular. 
Soviet  statements  in  March.  1976  during  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  and  in  May.  198S  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  un- 
equivocally underscore  the  Traditional  In- 
terpretation. Other  dociunents  in  this 
volume  dealing  with  the  negotiation  in  the 
sec  in  1977-1978  of  an  Agreed  SUtement 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  add  to  my  already  con- 
siderable skepticism  that  the  SDI's  pro- 
posed Space-Based  Kinetic  Kill  Vehicle 
(SBKKV)  could  be  developed  and  tested 
under  the  Treaty  even  If  the  Relnterpreta- 
tion were  implemented. 

On  March  13,  I  presented  Part  Three  of 
my  report,  which  contained  my  summary 
conclusions  about  the  treaty  negotiating 
record  and  recommendations  as  to  specific 
steps  the  Administration  should  take  to  re- 
solve this  controversy.'  Based  on  my  review 
of  the  documents  submitted  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  Senate  on  August  12. 
1988,  I  first  noted  that  Judge  Sofaer  had 
identified  some  ambiguities  in  the  negotiat- 
ing history.  However,  I  emphasized  that 
these  ambiguities  were  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  demonstrate  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  reached  one  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  and  then  presented  a  different 
one  to  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  ne- 
gotiated record  contains  substantial  and 
credible  information  which  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  development  and  testing  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics  was  banned.  I 
concluded  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  the  negotiation  record  supports  the 
Senate's  original  understanding  of  the 
Treaty— that  Is,  the  Traditional  Interpreta- 
tion. 

On  May  13,  the  Administration  released  a 
new  82-page  review  by  Judge  Sofaer  of  the 
ABM  negotiating  record.' The  new  Sofaer 
report,  dated  May  11,  addresses  a  number  of 
recently-discovered  documents  which  had 
not  previously  been  made  available  to  the 
Senate  and  presents  a  substantially  revised 
analysis  of  the  negotiating  history.  None- 
theless, it  reaches  the  same  basic  conclusion 
as  in  Sofaer's  August  6.  1986  memo,  which 
has  been  available  in  Room  S-407  to  Sena- 
tors and  certain  staff  members  since  August 
12,  1986.*  With  the  release  of  the  May  11 
report,  the  Administration  declassified  So- 
faer's analysis  aUong  with  a  number  of  the 
memcons  and  cables  from  the  negotiating 
record.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Administra- 
tion also  agreed  to  declassify  the  report  I 
am  submitting  today. 

Since  the  August  6  Sofaer  memo  is  the 
document  Senators  have  had  before  them 
for  the  last  nine  months,  this  report  will  ex- 
amine that  document  in  considerable  detail. 
I  have,  however,  attached  an  appendix  (Ap- 
pendix B)  which  provides  some  summary 
observations  on  the  latest  Sofaer  analysis  of 
the  negotiating  record. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  many  hours 
my  staff  and  I  spent  in  S-407  reviewing  the 
negotiating  record.  I  have  been  assisted  in 
this  review  by  Robert  Bell,  a  Professional 
Staff  Member  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Bell,  who  was  one  of  the  six 
Senate  staff  members  originally  granted 
access  to  the  documents  maintained  in  S- 
407,  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  since  August  reviewing  this  file.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  been  assisted  in  my  analysis  of 
legal  and  international  law  issues  by  two 
other  members  of  the  Committee  staff. 
Andrew    Effron    and   Jeffrey   Smith.    Mr. 


Ef fron  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  have  access  to 
the  documents  in  &-407  but  contributed  in 
other  respects  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report,  including  my  review  of  the  newly-de- 
classified studies. 

n.  i«scximoic  or  matsual 

At  the  outset,  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  "negotiating  record"  provided  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Department  of  State  consists 
of  a  disjointed  collection  of  cables,  internal 
working  docimients,  prepared  talking 
points,  memoranda  of  conversations  (mem- 
cons), and  National  Secturity  Decisions 
Memoranda  (NSDMs)  prepared  by  or  sent 
to  the  U.S.  SALT  I  Delegation  between 
August  1971  and  May  1972. 

There  is  no  single  document  or  set  of  doc- 
uments that  constitutes  an  official  negotiat- 
ing history.  There  is  no  verbatim  transcript 
of  the  proceedings.  Instead,  we  have  a  varie- 
ty of  documents  of  uneven  quality.  Other 
than  the  Treaty  itself,  the  most  authorita- 
tive documents  in  the  negotiating  record  are 
the  NSDMs  codifying  the  official  instruc- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Delegation.  These  direc- 
tives were  signed  by  the  President  and  rep- 
resented the  formal,  coordinated  Judgment 
of  the  executive  branch  as  to  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing objective  and  limitations  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  negotiators. 

The  bulk  of  this  material  is  comprised  of 
memcons.  These  memos  recorded  the  draft- 
er's own  recollections  of  meetings  or  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets  as  written  down  in 
the  hours  or  days  following  such  exchanges. 
Some  memcons  are  quite  detailed  and  <x>n- 
taln  attachments  with  prepared  statements 
or  talking  points  which  were  used  in  meet- 
ings with  Soviet  delegates;  others  contain 
nothing  more  than  cryptic  comments.  As  I 
noted  in  Part  Three,  these  unilateral  memos 
are  the  least  persuasive  evidence  of  a  Trea- 
ty's meaning  as  a  matter  of  International 
law.*  These  memcons  were  not  "cleared" 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Joint  Draft  Texts  of  the  Treaty, 
none  purport  to  represent  a  mutually 
agreed  view  or  account  of  the  proceedings 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Nonetheless,  this  is 
the  record  on  which  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's decision  was  primarily  based. 

These  materials  simply  do  not  compare  In 
quality  to  the  debates  and  reports  normally 
relied  upon  for  interpretation  of  legislation. 
Nonetheless,  the  records  provided  to  the 
Senate  contain  a  significant  amount  of  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  exotics. 

The  material  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  State  Department  in  August.  1986  also 
contains  two  recently  prepared  reports.  The 
first  Is  the  August  6.  1986  Sofaer  memo  pre- 
viously mentioned.  This  document  is  enti- 
tled. "Application  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
Systems  and  Components  Based  on  Other 
Phjrsical  Principles."  This  document  Is  not 
the  original  memorandum  by  Sofaer  on 
which  the  Administration  based  its  Relnter- 
pretation in  October  1985.  but  rather  an  up- 
dated version  which  was  revised  by  Sofaer 
at  AmlMssador  Nitze's  request  to  take  into 
account  the  so-called  "FltzOerald  Report." 

The  FitzGerald  Report,  which  was  also 
submitted  to  the  Senate  last  year,  was  au- 
thored by  Col.  Charles  FitsOerald  under  a 
Department  of  Defense  contract  in  March 
1985.  ">  Col.  FitzGerald.  who  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  SALT  I  negotiations,  prepared 
the  rettort  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sys- 
tems Planning  Corporation  (SPC).  The  Fits- 
Oerald  Report  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
history  and  did  not  draw  explicit  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty. 


Nonetheless,  the  report  offers  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Traditional  InterpreUtion  of 
the  Treaty.  Judge  Sofaer  has  indicated  that 
he  had  not  read  the  FitzGerald  Report 
prior  to  presenting  his  original  opinion  in 
October.  1985. 

m.  iDsirnncATioH  or  kit  platers 
The  foUowing  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
played  leading  roles  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  this  report: 

A.  UJ3.  negotiators: 

Gerard  C.  Smith.  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion. 

Sidney  Graybeal.  ACDA  RepresenUtive; 
Lead  negotiator  for  Article  V. 

Raymond  L.  Oarthoff.  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  U.S.  Delegation,  Lead  negotiator  on 
Article  II  and  Agreed  SUtement  D. 

J.  Graham  Parsons,  State  Department 
Representative. 

Lt.  Gen.  Royal  Allison.  JCS  RepresenU- 
tive. 

Paul  Nitze.  Representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Harold  Brown.  Delegate-at-Large. 

John  Rhlnelander,  Legal  Adviser. 

B.  Soviet  negotiators: 

Ambassador  Semenov,  Head  of  Soviet  Del- 
egation. 

Victor  Karpov.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (MFA)  RepresenUtive;  Lead  negotia- 
tor for  Article  V. 

Oleg  Grinevsky.  MFA  RepresenUtive; 
Lead  negotiator  on  Article  II,  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D.  and  Article  III. 

Kishilov,  MFA  RepresenUtive;  Negotiator 
on  Article  II.  Agreed  SUtement  D  and  Arti- 
cle III. 

Academician  Shchukin.  Scientific  adviser 
to  Soviet  Delegation. 

General  Trusov,  A  senior  Ministry  of  De- 
fense (MOD)  represenUtive. 

rv.  srruATiOH  as  of  august  i»7i 

Prom  the  start  of  SALT  I  in  November 
1989  until  the  summer  of  1971,  the  question 
of  futuristic  ABM  systems  had  not  been  on 
the  Uble.  However,  the  issue  was  raised  on 
July  2.  1971,  when  the  U.S.  Delegation  was 
instructed,  pursuant  to  National  Security 
Decision  Memorandum  (NSDM)  117,  that 
the  treaty  "should  make  clear  that  any  sys- 
tems for  rendering  ineffective  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  components  in  flight 
trajectory  are  prohibited  unlesi  permitted 
by  this  agreement" (emphasis  added)." 

The  only  "permitted"  systems  listed  in 
the  NSDM  were  then-current  systems- 
ABM  missiles,  ABM  launchers.  ABM  radars, 
and  other  large  phased-array  radars.  As  a 
result,  the  directive  seemed  to  call  for  a  ban 
on  the  deployment,  and  perhaps  even  the 
development,  of  all  future  ABM  systems  or 
components  other  than  these  three  specific 
types. 

Once  this  was  recognized,  three  different 
positions  developed  within  the  Administra- 
tion. One  faction  favored  no  limiutions 
whatsoever  on  "exotics"— whether  mobile/ 
space-based  or  fixed,  land-based.  A  second 
group  urged  a  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
any  "exotics."  A  third  faction  agreed  with  a 
ban  on  deployment  of  "exotic"  ABM  compo- 
nents, but  argued  there  should  be  an  ex- 
emption for  some  related  adjuncts,  such  as 
sensors* 

The  issue  was  resolved  in  NSDM  127. '« 
This  directive  represented  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  various  views  represented  within 
the  government  on  the  exotics  issue.  With 
respect  to  fixed,  land-based  exotics,  deploy- 
ment would  be  banned,  but  development 
and  testing  would  be  allowed;  for  mobUe/ 


space-based   exotics,   development,   testing, 
and  deployment  would  be  prohibited. 
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In  this  part  of  my  report,  I  will  first  simi- 
marize  Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  of  key  devel- 
opments and  issues  in  the  negotiating  histo- 
ry. I  will  then  assess  his  analysis  on  each 
point  in  light  of  my  own  review  of  the  nego- 
tiating documents  that  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Department  of  SUte  last 
August  12. 

I.  THE  NEGOTIATIOHS  COItCERHIHG  MOBILE/ 
SPACE-BASED  EXOTICS  TTMOER  AKTICLE  V  ( I ) 

A.  77i«  President's  August  12.  1971  instruc- 
tions to  the  negotiators  concerning  mobile 
space-based  exotics. 

1.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  negotiators  were 
instructed  to  achieve  an  agreement  that  em- 
bodied the  "restrictive"  view  of  the  treaty, 
banning  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  mobile/space-based  ABMs  using  ex- 
otics. 

In  his  analysis.  Sofaer  takes  note  of  the 
transmission  of  NSDM  127  to  the  U.S.  I>ele- 
gation  In  Helsinki:  " 

coin  August  12.  1971.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment issued  the  following  instruction  to  its 
ABM  negotiators: 

[NSDM  127:] 

3.  The  agreement  should  contain  a  provi- 
sion whereby  neither  side  shall  deploy  ABM 
systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  function  of  these 
components.  (This  paragraph  along  with 
that  in  the  next  paragraph,  should  not  pro- 
hibit the  development  and  testing  of  future 
ABM  components  in  a  fixed,  land-based 
mode.) 

4.  The  agreement  should  contain  a  provi- 
sion whereby  neither  party  shall  develop, 
produce,  test,  or  deploy: 

(a)  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based  ABM  launchers.  ABM 
missUes,  or  ABM  radars: 

(b)  ABM  components  other  than  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components. 

2.  TTic  negotiating  record  validates  So- 
faer's finding  with  regard  to  the  instruction. 

As  noted  above,  the  internal  U.S.  dispute 
in  the  summer  of  1971  over  the  question  of 
how  the  ABM  Treaty  should  apply  to  exo- 
tics was  resolved  by  President  Nixon  on 
August  9.  1971,  in  NSDM  127.  Sofaer  accu- 
rately notes  that  the  August  12  cable  trans- 
mitting this  decision  to  the  Delegation  in- 
structed the  U.S.  negotiators  to  reach  two 
separate  outcomes  on  this  issue,  as  reflected 
in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  directive. 

In  effect,  the  negotiators  were  instructed 
to  differentiate  exotics  ABMs  depending  on 
their  basing  modes.  For  exotics  that  were 
fixed,  land-based,  only  deployment  would  l>e 
prohibited  (Paragraph  3).  For  "exotics"  that 
were  mobile/space-based,  however,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  was  to  be 
banned  (Paragraph  4).  This  dichotomy  re- 
flected the  consensus  of  the  time  within  the 
U.S.  Government  and  scientific  community 
that  there  was  a  greater  potential  for  laser 
and  other  futuristic  reasearch  evolving  into 
a  technology  that  could  be  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  ABMs  that  were  ground- 
based,  rather  than  space-based  or  air-based. 

In  sum.  the  negotiating  record  supports 
Sofaer's  conclusion  that  the  Delegation  was 
ordered  by  the  President  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment that  would  have  the  effect  of  banning 
the  development  and  testing  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics. 


B.  The  August  17,  1971  U.S.  proposal 

1.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  proposal  presented 
by  the  U.S.  negotiators  pursuant  to  NSDM 
127  differentiated  between  fixed,  land-bated 
exotics  and  mobile/space-baaed  exotics  and 
that  it  contained  a  comprthtnsive  ban  on 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of  the 
latter,  while  only  prohibiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  former. 

In  his  analysis,  Sofaer  takes  note  of  the 
initial  presenUtion  of  the  new  U.S.  position 
on  exotics:  ■< 

On  August  17.  pursuant  to  NSDM  127.  the 
U.S.  delegation  proposed  two  new  sections 
in  the  draft  of  Article  6.  Article  6(1)  sought 
to  ban  the  deployment  of  substitute  "de- 
vices" for  ABM  systems: 

[U.S.  Proposal  for  New  Article  6(1):] 

E^h  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
Interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  componente. 

Article  6(2)  sought  to  prohibit  develop- 
ment, production,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
current  ABM  components  based  in  any 
mode  other  than  fixed,  land-based,  as  well 
as  of  all  substitute  "devices": 

[U.S.  Proposal  for  New  Article  6(2):] 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop  or 
produce  for  or  test  or  deploy  in  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based 
modes: 

ABM  interceptor  missiles, 

ABM  launchers. 

ABM  radars  or 

other  devices  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components.  (Emphasis  in  original.) 

2.  The  negotiating  record  validates  So- 
faer's finding  with  regard  to  this  proposaL 

a.  The  U.S.  Proposal' 

As  Sofaer  notes,  five  days  after  receiving 
NSDM  127,  Ambassador  Smith  presented 
the  Soviet  negotiators  with  the  following 
proposal  which  differentiated  between 
fixed,  land-based  exotics  and  mobile /spaced 
exotics:  '* 

Initial  U.S.  Proposal  on  Exotics: 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM 
interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  componenU. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop 
or  produce  for  or  test  or  deploy  in  sea-based, 
air-based  or  mobile  land-based  modes. 

ABM  interceptor  missiles 

ABM  launchers 

ABM  Radars,  or 

other  devices  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  U.S.  proposal, 
which  was  ultimately  included  in  the  Treaty 
in  modified  form  as  Agreed  Statement  D. 
implemented  Paragraph  3  of  NSDM  127. 
which  dealt  exclusively  with  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics.  Paragraph  2  of  the  proposal— 
which  included  a  total  prohibition  on  the 
development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
mobile/space-based  ABMs  using  "other  de- 
vices" to  perform  the  functions  of  Intercep- 
tor missiles,  launchers,  and  radar  (i.e..  exo- 
tics)—ultimately  emerged  In  modified  form 
as  Article  V(l). 

b.  77»«  U.S.  put  great  emphasis  on  restrict- 
ing exotics: 

During  the  intitial  presenUtion  of  the 
new  U.S.  proposal,  the  U.S.  Delegation  took 
great  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  Treaty 
should  apply  to  all  types  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components,  including  exotics.  For 
example,  on  August  17,  Ambassador  Smith 
sUted.  "the  Agreement  would  apply  to  all 
types  of  ABM  systems,  including  possible 
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future  types  of  ABM  syatems.  and  not  only 
to  ABM  ■ystemi  employing  ABM  Intercep- 
tor mtaOes.  ABM  launchen.  and  ABM 
nOan.  We  believe  tliAt  the  Agreement 
ihould  reflect  this  explicitly"  >*  Sofaer's 
■nalyate  takes  note  of  this  statement  by 
Sadth.  Later  that  day.  Harold  Brown  told 
AcadMBldan  qti^tiuMn  that  the  U^  pro- 
poMl  would  cover  "future  kinds  of  systems, 
not  uaing  the  usual  components."  ■*  At  an 
Attgast  37  meeting.  Ambassador  Smith 
vaned  that  "if  such  future  systems  were 
not  oovored.  uncertainties  would  increase, 
and  the  result  would  be  an  aims  race  in 
other  ABM  systems  with  the  opposite  result 
from  that  which  we  sought  in  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement"  ■• 

e.  Harold  Brown'*  ditctution  of  exotic*: 

In  addition  to  the  general  comments  on 
coverage  of  future  systems,  the  specific 
issue  of  development  of  exotics  was  express- 
ly addressed  in  remarks  presented  by 
Hap>iri  Brown  on  August  27.  Brown's  com- 
ments are  of  particular  importance,  because 
his  remarks  have  been  dted  repeatedly  by 
the  United  States  as  an  authoriUtlve  n.S. 
statement  on  the  Issue  of  what  precisely 
constitutes  "development"  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  His  text,  which  had  been  prepared 
carefully  In  advance  with  the  specific  objec- 
tive of  providing  the  Soviets  with  a  defini- 
tive UJS.  statement  in  response  to  questions 
raised  by  Academician  Shchukin.  said  the 
following  with  respect  to  the  new  U.S.  draft 
proposal  on  exotics,  which  was  then  de- 
nominated as  n.&  ArUde  «:  >• 

"With  regard  to  Paragraph  1  of  Article  6, 
Academician  Shchukin  asked  what  Is  meant 
by  "ABM  systems  using  devices  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers. 
or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the  functions  of 
these  components."  By  this  we  refer  to  any 
present  or  future  system  which  employs 
other  means  or  devices  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars  in  rendering  ineffective  strategic  bal- 
listic miasQes  or  their  components  in  flight 
trajectory.  Our  objective  In  this  Article  6  is 
to  fttaMlffh  a  commitment  that  neither  side 
will  deploy  ABM  systons— including  possi- 
ble future  types  of  ABM  systems— which 
might  not  use  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars.  Surely  we 
would  not  want  an  agreement  wich  would 
permit  either  side  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
both  thick  and  nationwide  simply  because 
the  sjnMem  did  not  use  interceptors,  launch- 
ers or  radars.  Paragraph  1  of  Article  6  is  an 
undertaking  not  to  do  so,  thus  preventing 
systems  or  components  from  using  such  new 
concepts  from  being  used  to  circumvent  the 
ABM  agreement  Academician  Shchukin 
noted  that  paragraphs  3  and  3  of  Article  6, 
as  well  as  paragraph  2  of  Article  2  of  the 
U.S.  text  refer  to  limitations  on  "develop- 
ment". In  this  coDnection.  he  asked  for  our 
views  on  the  meaning  of  "development"  and 
the  practicality  of  limitations  on  develop- 
ment By  "development"  we  have  in  mind 
that  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  weapon 
syston  which  follows  research  (in  research 
we  include  the  activities  of  conceptual 
design  and  laboratory  testing)  and  which 
precedes  full-scale  testing.  The  development 
stage,  though  often  overlapping  with  re- 
search, is  usually  associated  with  the  con- 
struction and  testing  of  one  or  more  proto- 
types of  the  weapon  system  of  its  major 
components.  In  our  view,  it  is  entirely  logi- 
cal and  practical  to  prohibit  the  develop- 
ment—in thi*  sense— o/  thote  tyttem*  vohoae 
letting  and  deployment  are  prohibited." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Sofaer  dtes  this  statement  by  Brown,  but 
he  does  not  mention  Brown's  comments  as 


to  the  practicality  of  incudlng  a  prohibition 
on  the  development  of  any  mobile/spaoe- 
baaed  ABMs  covered  by  n.S.  Article  6(2).  In- 
cluding exotics  (i.e.,  the  underlined  section 
cited  above). 

d.  Other  U.S.  Statement*  Concerning  Exo- 
tics: 

In  other  meetings  prior  to  September 
15th,  U.S.  negotiators  continued  to  hammer 
at  this  theme  In  their  meetings  with  the 
Soviet  side,  stressing  the  necessity  of  not 
leaving  open  a  loophole  in  the  treaty  restric- 
tions which  could  be  exploited  through  the 
development  and  deployment  of  exotics.  On 
September  3,  Ambassador  Smith  declared 
that  a  "fundamental  question  before  the 
sides  is  whether  we  are  trying  to  limit  ABM 
systems  or  Just  ABM  interceptors,  launchers 
and  radars,"  adding  that  the  Treaty  would 
be  a  "cruel  illusion"  if  exotics  were  left 
out.*o  This  statement  is  also  noted  by 
Sofaer. 

Diulng  a  meeting  with  Karpov  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  Graybeal  stressed  that  the  proposed 
U.S.  Article  was  Intended  "to  address  future 
ABM  systems  that  would  utUize  components 
or  devices  other  than  launchers,  Interceptor 
missiles,  or  radars."  "  When  asked  why  lim- 
itations on  exotics  could  not  be  left  for  the 
sec  to  negotiate,  Gr&ybeal  replied  that  "an 
operative  article  indicating  clearly  the  obli- 
gations with  regard  to  improvement  of  ex- 
isting ABM  systems  and  with  regard  to 
future  systems  would  be  far  more  useful 
than  merely  referring  these  questions  to  the 
standing  Commission."  ** 

This  statement.  In  particular,  could  have 
left  no  doubt  on  the  Soviet  side  that  the 
U.S.  proposal  to  ban  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  mobile /space-based  sys- 
tems applied  not  only  to  new  versions  of  the 
then-current  fixed,  land-based  ABM  compo- 
nents, but  also  to  future  systems  using  com- 
ponents or  devices  other  than  these  three 
elements.  In  this  statement,  which  is  not 
discussed  by  Sofaer,  Graybeal  clearly  distin- 
guished between  "future  systems"  and 
future  versions  of  then-current  ABMs— a 
distinction  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  So- 
faer's hypothesis  concerning  a  crucial  dis- 
cussion that  followed  between  Graybeal  and 
Karpov  on  September  15. 

e.  Summary. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  were  consistent  in 
forcefully  advocating  the  position  set  forth 
in  their  instructions,  as  embodied  in  the 
U.S.  proposal,  that  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  mobile/spaced-based  ABM 
exotics  should  be  prohibited:  development 
and  testing  (but  not  deployment)  of  fixed, 
land-based  exotics  could  go  forward.  Sofaer 
agrees  that  the  U.S.  Delegation  faithfully 
presented  this  proposal  consistent  with  its 
original  instructions,  though  he  falls  to 
point  out  that  the  V.S.  side  explicitly  con- 
firmed that  its  proposal  Included  not  only 
future  versions  of  then-current  ABM  com- 
ponents but  also  futuristic  or  exotic  ABM 
components. 

C.  Initial  Soviet  reaction  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal in  August  and  early  September,  1971. 

1.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
categorically  refected  the  U.S.  proposals  lim- 
iting exotics. 

Sofaer  contends  that  Academician  Shchu- 
kln's  initial  response  to  the  new  U.S.  propos- 
al, as  stated  by  the  Soviet  delegate  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  Harold  Brown  on 
August  17  (the  day  the  new  U.S.  proposal 
was  first  presented),  was  indicative  of  the 
position  that  the  Soviet  negotiators  would 
repeat  for  the  next  five  months.  As  charac- 
terized by  Sofaer,  Shchukin  told  Brown 
"that  the  Parties  should  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  future  possibilities."  " 


Sofaer  supports  his  assertion  by  citing  a 
number  of  Soviet  statements  during  the  fol- 
lowing four  weeks  critical  of  the  new  n.S. 
proposal,  including  statements  by  Shchukin 
on  August  24,  Semenov  on  August  37, 
Tnisov  on  August  31  and  September  3, 
Karpov  on  September  8  and  13,  and  Fe- 
denko  on  these  same  dates.  Sofaer's  presen- 
tation of  these  statements  is  accurate,  but 
Incomplete  and  misleading. 

2.  Contrary  to  Sofaer's  claim,  the  negotiat- 
ing record  demonstrates  that  the  initial 
Soviet  response  left  open  the  potential  for 
agreeing  on  limitations  on  ABMs  using  exo- 
tics. 

As  noted  above,  Sofaer  cites  a  nuunber  of 
negative  Soviet  statements  about  the  U.S. 
proposal.  However,  he  falls  to  take  note  of 
other  Soviet  statements  suggesting  that  the 
U.S.  proposal  might  be  accepted  U  the  U.8. 
Delegation  would  disclose  details  about  UJ3. 
futuristic  systems.  Moreover,  In  contending 
that  the  U.S.  proposal  was  categorically  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  side,  Sofaer  fails  to  con- 
sider various  tactical  explanations  for  the 
Soviets'  Initial  decision  to  hold  the  proposal 
at  arms  length,  these  Include  their  desire  to 
probe  for  secrets  about  U.S.  research,  their 
interest  in  obtaining  clarifying  language  in 
order  to  assess  whether  the  U.S.  proposal 
would  unduly  restrict  their  air  defense  pro- 
gram, and  their  need  to  stall  for  time  pend- 
ing receipt  of  Instructions  from  Moscow. 
Each  of  these  aspects  of  the  initial  Soviet 
response  will  be  considered  below. 

a.  Probing  for  U.S.  Secrets: 

Rather  than  Immediately  and  categorical- 
ly rejecting  the  U.S.  proposal— as  Sofaer 
claims— the  Soviets  In  fact  took  a  far  less 
prejudicial  position.  For  example,  Sofaer  ne- 
glects to  mention  the  official  response  of 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  Delegation,  Ambassa- 
dor Semenov.  Following  Ambassador 
Smith's  presentation  of  the  new  U.S.  posi- 
tion, Semenov  replied  that  "the  proposal  of 
the  U.S.  side  on  Article  6  would  be  carefully 
studied." »« 

Indeed.  Sofaer  fails  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Soviet  side  repeatedly  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  favorable  consideration  of  the  U.S. 
position  if  the  United  States  would  provide 
detailed  information  on  the  specific  exotic 
ABM  systems  it  had  in  mind.  In  the  days 
Immediately  following  the  initial  U.S.  pres- 
entation of  the  new  proposal  on  exotics, 
members  of  the  Soviet  delegation  all  ap- 
peared to  be  working  from  a  script  designed 
to  discover  as  much  as  possible  about  U.S. 
programs  and  capabilities  In  this  highly 
classified  area. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  August  17  discussion 
between  Academician  Shchulcin,  Harold 
Brown,  and  Paul  Nitze.  As  noted  above, 
Sofaer  argues  that  Shchukin's  comments  at 
this  informal  meeting  were  representative 
of  the  negative  Soviet  reaction  to  the  U.S. 
proposal.  However,  Sofaer's  characteriza- 
tion of  Shchukin's  remarks  fimdamentally 
misrepresents  what  Shchukin  actually  said. 
Contrary  to  Sofaer's  claim,  Shchukin  did 
not  Indicate  (In  Sofaer's  words)  "that  the 
parties  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
future  possibilities."  What  he  did  say  was 
that  "there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  politicians  and  diplomats  to  consid- 
er this  problem,  because  if  one  could  not 
point  to  specific  systems  In  or  near  develop- 
ment, the  politicians  and  diplomats  would 
probably  not  be  Interested  in  future  possi- 
bilities." " 

Sofaer  also  fails  to  mention  that  while 
Shchtikin  downplayed  the  importance  of 
agreeing  to  restrictions  in  this  area,  he  also 
said  that  "it  might  be  all  right  to  include 
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such  a  ban."  In  fact  Shchukin  appeared  to 
suggest  that  such  an  outcome  was  certainly 
conceivable  by  commenting:  "The  wording 
and  terminology  covering  such  things  would 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  end  by  the  dip- 
lomats, advised  by  the  rest  of  us."  This 
statement,  too,  is  omitted  by  Sofaer.  Final- 
ly, Sofaer  falls  to  note  the  interesting 
remark  by  Nitze  at  this  same  meeting  that 
"Shchukin  himself  had  raised  the  possibili- 
ty of  future  kinds  of  systems  in  informal 
conversations."  *• 

On  August  24,  Shchukin  probed  further 
on  the  new  U.S.  proposal,  saying:  "This  is 
an  entirely  new  provision  and  the  Soviet 
side  is  not  clear  on  its  meaning  and  sub- 
stance. What  did  the  U.S.  have  In  mind  In 
speaking  of  such  ABM  systems,  and  such  de- 
vices?" *'  Sofaer  notes  this  question  by 
Shchukin,  but  he  falls  to  mention  Shchu- 
kin's two  succeeding  questions  about  U.S. 
Article  6(2):  First,  Shchukin  asked:  "Would 
it  be  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  clarify  its  un- 
derstanding of  the  notion  of  'development' 
and  of  the  practical  application  of  limita- 
tions at  this  stage?"  Second,  he  inquired  as 
to  how  the  United  SUtes  would  propose  to 
verify  such  a  ban  'V  *'  v>eTe  accepted  by  the 
sides."  (Emphasis  added.)  None  of  these 
three  questions  reflects  a  categorical  rejec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  proposal,  as  Sofaer  main- 
tains. 

At  an  informal  meeting  with  two  U.S.  del- 
egates on  August  31,  General  Trusov  firmly 
opposed  trying  to  limit  In  the  Treaty  what 
he  termed  "undefined  Ideas",  a  criticism 
which  Sofaer  cites  In  some  detail."  Howev- 
er, Sofaer  omits  Trusov's  request  that  the 
U.S.  side  provide  him  an  example  of  "what 
we  had  In  mind  when  we  spoke  of  an  ABM 
system  which  does  not  Include  launchers,  in- 
terceptor missile  and  radars." 

It  Is  also  Interesting  that  Sofaer  cites— but 
fails  to  address  the  full  Implication  of— an- 
other statement  by  Trusov  at  this  meeting. 
According  to  the  memcon  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  side,  Trusov  conceded  that  "develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  such 
future  systems  would  be  observed  by  our  na- 
tional means  of  verification  and  the  review 
process  could  take  care  of  the  necessary  pro- 
hibition or  limitation." "  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  other  words,  Trusov  did  not  claim  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  the  develop- 
ment or  testing  of  mobUe/spaced-based  exo- 
tics. Nor  did  he  claim  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  negotiate  limitations  in  such 
areas.  Rather,  he  was  simply  arguing  that 
the  task  of  negotiating  such  limitations 
should  be  left  to  a  succeeding  phase  via  the 
sec  rather  than  be  taken  on  during  the 
treaty  negotiations  themselves.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  is  the  same  position 
the  Soviets  took  initially  with  regard  to  lim- 
itations on  the  deployment  of  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics— a  position  the  UJS.  Delega- 
tion eventually  overcame.  Just  as  it  over- 
came the  Initial  Soviet  position  that  the 
question  of  limiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile/space-based  extolcs  should 
be  deferred  until  after  the  Treaty  as  signed. 

Three  days  later,  Trusov  made  a  major 
Intervention  on  the  subject  of  exotics  at  a 
mini-plenary  session.  Trusov  declared  that 
"the  Soviet  side  does  not  believe  It  Is  correct 
to  Include  such  llmlUtlons."  "  However,  he 
also  again  dangled  the  "carrot"  of  possible 
Soviet  agreement  If  the  VJB.  Delegation 
would  be  more  specific.  Trusov  declared:  "If 
such  systems  exist,  then  they  should  be 
named  and  the  subject  would  be  made  more 
clear  and  could  become  the  subject  for  fur- 
ther discussion."  (Emphasis  added.)  This 
statement  is  not  cited  by  Sofaer. 


Karpov  reinforced  this  theme  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  saying  that  "If  the  U.S.  side  believes 
that  such  systems  exist,  then  it  should  iden- 
tify them  and  name  them  so  that  the  possi- 
bilities to  limit  them  could  become  clear."" 
Colonel  Fedenko— another  Soviet  MOD  rep- 
resentative—also weighed  in,  saying  at  an- 
other meeting  that  day  that  "these  'other 
means'  should  be  identified  if  they  are 
known  at  the  present  time."  "  Sofaer  cites 
Fedenko's  comments  at  this  meeting  that 
were  critical  of  the  U.S.  propoals,  but  he 
omits  the  Soviet  delegate's  concluding— and 
far  less  categorical  statement— that  "the 
Soviet  side  realized  the  U.S.  side  had  re- 
quired a  long  time  to  arrive  at  its  founda- 
tion of  this  paragraph  and  consequently, 
the  Soviet  side  would  require  some  time  to 
understand  the  need  for  Including  such  a 
paragraph."  " 

Sofaer  also  fails  to  mention  Fedenko's 
statement  five  days  later  that: 

"(I]f  the  U.S.  side  could  define  what  it 
was  talking  about  then  national  means 
could  probably  verify  such  activities  because 
presumably  It  would  be  mandatory  to  test 
such  conceptual  devices.  The  Soviet  side 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  such  systems  should  be  in  an  ABM 
Treaty."  " 

Even  more  damaging,  though,  is  Sofaer's 
surprising  failure  to  discuss— or  even  take 
note  of— a  crucial  portion  of  the  August  12 
Instructions  from  President  Nixon  to  the 
U.S.  negotiators  which  outlined  the  basic 
strategy  for  handling  the  issue  of  exotics. 
This  portion  of  National  Security  Directive 
Memorandum  127,  denominated  as  Para- 
graph 5.  read  as  follows:  " 

[Paragraph  5.  NSDM  127:1 

"In  presenting  this  position,  the  Delega- 
tion should  not  invite  a  detailed  negotiation 
or  discussion  of  future  ABM  systems.  Our 
objective  is  to  reach  agreement  on  the  broad 
principle  that  the  agreement  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  that  either  side 
could  circumvent  its  provisions  through 
future  ABM  systems  or  components.  We 
Intend  to  handle  any  problems  that  may 
arise  through  the  Joint  Commission  and  the 
formal  review  procedures." 

This  key  Instruction  helps  explain  the  ne- 
gotiating environment  which  produced  a 
final  text  on  mobile/space  based  ABMs  that 
is  less  explicit  with  respect  to  exotics  than 
originaUy  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
Paragraph  5  of  NSDM  127  reflected  the  ex- 
treme sensitivity  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment about  the  dangers  of  revealing  too 
much  information  about  highly-classified 
U.S.  military  research  then  being  conducted 
in  such  areas  as  lasers  and  particle-beam 
weapons. 

The  initial  Soviet  response  to  the  U.S. 
offer  on  exotics  placed  the  U.S.  Delegation 
in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  under  strict  in- 
structions not  to  accede  to  the  Soviets'  re- 
quests that  they  provide  details  of  the 
"other  devices"  we  had  in  mind.  As  Gray- 
beal said  in  an  interview,  "I  knew  if  I  talked 
details  I  was  going  to  catch  hell."  "  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  Delegation  had  to 
ensure  that  the  ban  on  mobile  ABM  systems 
and  components  left  no  loopholes  for  exo- 
tics. In  this  situation,  NSDM  127  instructed 
the  Delegation  to  hold  firm  in  refusing  to 
divulge  details  of  our  own  programs,  even  if 
that  meant  settling  for  a  provision  on  exo- 
tics less  explicit  than  the  United  States  had 
originaUy  preferred.  In  short,  NSDM  127 
pushed  the  Delegation  toward  a  compromise 
outcome. 

b.  Protecting  Soviet  air  defenses: 

As  Soviet  efforts  to  learn  the  details  of  fu- 
turistic U.S.  programs  were  rebuffed,  the 


thrust  of  Soviet  commentary  on  the  n,8. 
proposal  began  to  shift  and  another— but 
equally  parocblcal— Soviet  Interest  came  to 
the  fore.  By  early  September,  it  became 
clear  that  a  principal  reason  the  Soviets 
were  concerned  about  U.S.  Article  6  was 
that  the  language  dealing  with  "other  de- 
vices to  perform  the  functions"  of  ABM 
components  was  in  their  view  so  broad  that 
the  United  States  might  try  to  apply  it  to 
elements  of  the  Soviet  air  defense  network, 
especially  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  and 
air  defense  radars. 

That  the  Soviets  were  Insistait  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  not  limit  their  air  defenses  was 
not  a  new  discovery  for  the  U.8.  Delegation. 
Deep-rooted  Soviet  concern  on  this  point 
had  been  raised  early  in  SALT  I  and  it  re- 
mained a  central  stumbling  block  in  negotia- 
tions that  were  continuing  cm  other  provi- 
sions of  the  accord.  Including  Article  n. 
which  defined  the  scope  of  the  Treaty,  and 
the  U.S.  proposal  for  Article  VI(a),  which 
would  bar  any  upgrades  of  non-ABM  capa- 
ble missiles,  launchers  or  radars  to  give 
them  an  ABM  capability.*^  Indeed,  the  level 
of  Soviet  anxiety  on  the  air  defense  issue 
was  so  pronounced  that  Harold  Brown  de- 
scribed it  at  a  later  mini-plenary  as  an 
"aversion"  and  Paul  Nitae  felt  obliged  to 
assure  Shchukin  that  the  United  States 
•fully  understood"  the  Soviets'  "sensitivity" 
on  this  score." 

Tet.  surprisingly,  the  words  "air  defense" 
do  not  appear  anywhere  in  Sofaer's  mema 
There  is  no  Indication  that  be  was  cognisant 
of  the  role  that  this  Soviet  concern  played 
in  the  negative  Soviet  reaction  to  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  new  U.S.  proposal  on 
"exotic"  ABM  systems,  despite  the  crucial 
role  that  the  issue  of  air  defenses  played  in 
the  overall  context  of  these  discussions. 

c.  Stalling  for  time: 

The  Soviets'  initial  response  also  appar- 
ently reflected  the  fact  that  the  new  VS. 
proposals  on  exotics  caught  the  Soviets  off 
guard— a  point  which  was  underscored  in 
Interviews  with  a  number  of  the  former  ne- 
gotiators. Graybeal,  for  example,  stated 
that  Karpov  apparently  did  not  redeve  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  reply  until  later  in 
the  summer.'*  In  Graybeal's  view,  once 
Moscow  provided  guidance  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed, the  two  sides  rather  quickly  were  able 
to  condude  an  tmderstandlng  on  mobile/ 
space-based  "exotics",  though  differences 
on  fixed,  land-baaed  exotics  (which  were 
further  along  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  re- 
search programs)  continued  to  tie  up  the  ne- 
gotiations for  months. 

D.  U.S.  and  Soviet  offers  and  counteroffers 
on  exotics  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember 1971. 

I.  Sofaer  maintains  the  Soviet  side  gave 
no  indication  it  was  prepared  to  agree  that 
the  restrictions  under  Article  V(l)  on 
mobile/space-baaed  ABMs  should  extend  to 
exotic  systems. 

In  his  discussion  of  a  key  U.S./Soviet  dis- 
cussion of  Articles  2  and  6  of  the  U.S.  draft 
during  a  September  8  meeting  of  the 
Karpov-Graybeal  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 
Sofaer  dtes  a  number  of  Soviet  statements 
critical  of  the  U.S.  texts  and  condudes. 
"The  statements  of  Karpov  and  Graybeal 
make  clear  that  Soviet  opposition  to  dealing 
with  unknown  'devices'  related,  not  only  to 
the  proposed  regulation  of  such  substitute 
devices'  in  fixed,  land-based  systems  under 
Article  6(1),  but  also  to  the  regulation  of 
such  'devices'  in  mobile  (induding  space- 
based)  systems  in  Article  6(2)."  •• 

Similarly,  with  reference  to  another 
Karpov-Graybeal  exchange  on  this  subject 
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OB  September  IS.  Sofaer  finds.  "Thus,  whUe 
tbe  VS.  wanted  to  prohibit  testing,  develop- 
ment, end  deployment  of  any  'device'  that 
couM  be  iMed  to  aubatitute  for  an  ABM 
mobOe  aystem  or  component,  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  apply  theae  prohibitions  only  to 
TTtWt^im  components,  which  they  contem- 
plated would  be  iptflaHy  constructed  for 
aueh  ABIf  aystema."  *> 

In  ahort.  Sofaer  aeea  no  indicatlMi  of  a 
poaaible  Soviet  intent  to  commomlae  on  the 
of  indudlnc  exotic  aystans  linder  the 
of  Article  V(l)  durlns  the  two 
precedent  to  the  crucial  September 
Iftmeetlnc. 

2.  rite  negotUMng  reconf  demoiutnUe* 
that  tKe  Soviet*  ttetUared  that  Article  V  had 
a  broader  scope  than  thtU  of  Article  II, 
which  the  Sovieta  were  then  limUing  to  ex- 
isting ABM  component: 

Once  it  became  evident  that  the  negotia- 
ttooB  over  the  new  VJ&.  proposal  on  exotics 
were  goinc  to  be  difficult,  the  two  sides 
agreed  that  tbe  matter  should  be  referred 
to  an  ad  hoc  SALT  I  sub-panel,  headed  on 
the  Soviet  aide  by  Victor  Karpov  and,  on  the 
VJB.  aOt.  led  by  Sidney  Oraybeal.  The  man 
date  of  the  Onybeal-Karpov  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee in  August  and  September  of  1971  in- 
cluded more  than  the  issue  of  exotics.  It 
had  also  been  asaigned  the  responsibility  for 
readving  differences  over  the  definitional 
provisions,  wtiich  were  contained  in  Article 
n  of  the  Treaty. 

Rram  an  early  stage  in  the  negotiations, 
both  Bidea  had  wanted  Article  II  to  define 
the  ABM  ayatems  and  components  ttiat 
would  be  limited  under  the  Treaty,  but  they 
illwiiff il  on  the  formulation  and  scope  of 
thia  article.  The  Soviets  initial  approach, 
which  they  followed  until  December  1971. 
would  have  limited  the  ABM  components 
defined  in  Article  n  to  those  ABM  compo- 
nents then  in  use;  i.e.,  ABM  missiles. 
launchers  and  radars.  The  Soviets  described 
thia  as  an  "obllgational"  approach— that  is, 
the  article  would  have  contained  a  precise 
list  of  the  systems  covered  by  the  obliga- 
UODS  of  the  Treaty."  The  U.S.  side  put  for- 
ward what  is  described  as  a  "definitional" 
approach  wherein  Article  II  would  provide 
definitions  of  terms  used  throughout  the 
Treaty. 

Despite  their  initial  divergence  in  ap- 
proach, the  two  sides  agreed  that  their  re- 
specUve  texts  for  Article  II,  standing  alone, 
created  no  obligationa  under  the  Treaty. 
For  example,  on  September  2,  Karpov  said: 
"It  aeema  clear  the  Soviet  version  [of  Article 
m  predaely  expresses  no  obligations,  but 
the  systems  that  should  be  covered  by  the 
obligations  "  *'  At  another  meeting  of  the 
subpanel.  Oraybeal  agreed,  noting  ttiat  Arti- 
cle n  "la  not  intended  to  represait  a  list  of 
obligations  to  be  assumed."*'  During  the 
same  meeting.  Oraybeal  stated  that  "nei- 
ther the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  versions  of  this 
paragraph  set  forth  obligations  to  be  as- 
sumed."** 

With  this  background  In  mind,  a  Septem- 
ber 2  statement  by  Karpov  pointing  to  a  key 
diatinction  between  Article  II  and  Article  V 
is  particularly  significant.  During  a  discus- 
sion of  Article  n.  Oraybeal  asked  Karpov  is 
the  obligations  contained  throughout  the 
Treaty  would  apply  only  to  the  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  listed  in  Article  II  of 
the  Soviet  draft.  In  other  words,  would  the 
ban  on  the  devdopment,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  mobile/apace-baaed  ABMS  in  Arti- 
cle V(l)  apply  ezdiuitiely  to  ABM  missiles. 
launchers  and  radan? 

Karpov  replied  that  the  "fundamental 
baaic  obligations  which  deal  with  numerical 


limitations  in  the  Soviet  Article  HI  would  be 
applied  to  these  systems,"  but  added  that 
that  "does  not  mean  that  there  would  not 
be  other  otUigationa  listed  in  the  treaty 
which  would  cover  other  systems."'**  (Em- 
phasis added.)  He  then  specifically  declared 
that  Article  V  was  one  such  "other"  article. 
In  short,  Karpov  distinguished  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  provisions  in  the  Treaty 
which  dealt  with  "numerical"  limitations 
(e.g..  how  many  ABMs  could  be  deployed) 
and  would  therefore  deal  narrowly  only 
with  existing  types  of  ABM  missiles,  launch- 
ers, and  radars  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  provisions  that  dealt  with  "other  obli- 
gations" (e.g.,  qualitative  issues,  such  as  a 
flat  ban  on  the  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment of  certain  types  of  ABMs)  and 
would  therefore  have  a  broader  scope.  Arti- 
cle V,  he  confirmed,  fell  Into  the  later  cate- 
gory. 

Sofaer  concedes  that  this  important 
Karpov  statement  is  consistent  with  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation,  saying  that  the 
Karpov  statement  "provides  limited  support 
for  the  position  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
accepted  regulation  of  any  ABM  system 
with  substitute  devices  for  the  usual  compo- 
nents." *'  However,  he  makes  this  conces- 
sion almost  in  passing  and  never  reconciles 
It  with  his  basic  thesis  that  the  Soviets 
never  agreed  to  include  exotics  under  the 
coverage  of  Article  V. 

E.  U.S.  and  Soviet  decisions  on  Articles 
V(1J  betvoeen  September  15-24,  1971. 

1.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  parties  failed  to 
agree  on  limiting  exotics  in  this  Article. 

In  a  crucial  exchange  on  September  15. 
1971.  Karpov  and  Graybeal  discussed  pro- 
posals for  limiting  exotics,  Sofaer  takes  the 
position  that  any  agreement  reached  at  that 
time  on  Article  V(l)  dealt  only  with  future 
versions  of  then-existing  ABM  components, 
and  not  with  exotics.  In  Sofaer's  view,  the 
discussions  during  the  September  15  meet- 
ing "fail  to  reflect  Soviet  acceptance  of  reg- 
ulation of  other  devices.'  Rather,  they  indi- 
cate a  Soviet  willingness  to  drop  language 
from  the  Soviet  draft  Article  V(I).  to  which 
the  U.S.  had  objected  on  grounds  unrelated 
to  the  other  devices'  issue,  in  exchange  for 
agreement  by  the  U.S.  to  drop  the  language 
extending  the  Treaty's  regulation  to  'other 
devices.'  *• 

2.  The  negotiating  record  s^totos  that  the 
parties  explicitly  agreed  that  the  restrictions 
on  testing  and  deployment  of  mobile/space- 
based  ABMs  applied  to  any  type  of  present 
or  future  components  of  ABM  systems,  and 
this  included  exotics. 

a.  Background:  The  Soviet  counter-offer 
and  U.S.  response. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  U.S.  proposal 
at  the  September  8  meeting.  Karpov  pre- 
sented a  proposal  aimed,  inter  alia,  at  pro- 
hibiting testing  of  mobile/space-based  sys- 
tems, a  proposal  which  the  memcon  of  that 
meeting  describes  as  a  Soviet  attempt  "to 
merge  the  language"  of  the  two  sides'  re- 
spective texts:  *• 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  construct, 
not  to  test  and  not  to  deploy  mobile  land- 
based,  sea-based,  air-based  or  space-based, 
ABM  systems  and  their  components,  spe- 
cially constructed  for  such  systems." 

Graybeal  asked  whether  the  language  of 
the  Soviet  working  paper  covered  devices 
other  than  ABM  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars,  and  whether  transportable  sys- 
tems or  components  would  be  considered  as 
mobile  systems  or  components.  Karpov  initi- 
ated a  lengthy  discussion  related  to  trans- 
portable systems,  but  did  not  address  that 
aspect  of  the  question  dealing  with  devices 
other  ttian  missiles,  launchers,  and  radar. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  subpanel  on 
September  13,  Karpov  proposed  a  new  text 
for  Article  V  which  incorporated  a  few 
clianges  in  paragraph  (2)  but  left  paragraph 
(1)  unchanged  from  the  text  he  had  pro- 
posed on  September  8.  In  a  statement  not 
mentioned  by  Sofaer,  Karpov  said  that  the 
Soviet  proposal  for  Article  V  "took  into  ac- 
count the  wishes  of  the  U.S.  side."  •" 

Graybeal  responded  by  presenting  a  new 
U.S.  proposal  on  mobile/space-based  exo- 
tics, which  read  as  follows:  *' 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  q>ace- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  ABM  radars, 
or  other  devices  for  performing  the  func- 
tions of  these  components." 

Graybeal  and  Karpov  then  spent  the  rest 
of  the  meeting  discussing  Article  II.  None- 
theless, at  the  close  of  the  meeting  they 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  on  Article  V(l) 
had  progressed  the  stage  that  a  special 
meeting,  with  only  two  officials  from  each 
side  present,  would  be  "useful."  *' 

b.  77ie  September  IS  Karpov-Grayl>eal  ex- 
change: 

To  recap,  this  decisive  meeting  began  with 
the  following  respective  Soviet  and  U.S. 
texts  for  that  became  Article  V(l)  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  table: 

Proposed  Soviet  Text  For  Article  V(l): 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  construct, 
not  to  test  and  not  to  deploy  mobile  land- 
based,  sea-based,  air-based  or  space-based, 
ABM  systems  and  their  components,  spe- 
cially constructed  for  such  systems. 

Proposed  U.S.  Text  For  Article  V(l): 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  ABM  radars, 
or  other  devices  for  performing  the  function 
of  these  components. 

The  U.S.  memcon  of  the  meeting  provides 
the  following  account  of  the  events  that 
then  transpired:  " 

"Karpov  argued  that  the  new  formulation 
[of  the  Soviet  test!  .  .  .  obviates  that  re- 
quirement for  the  phrase  "other  devices  for 
performing  the  functions  of  these  compo- 
nents" appearing  at  the  end  of  [the  U.S. 
test]  .  .  .  The  Soviets  were  proposing  to 
eliminate  specific  listing  of  ABM  system 
components  (launchers,  interceptors,  and 
radars)  and  substitute  the  word  "compo- 
nents" (using  the  literal  Russian  word 
"komponenty")  for  this  instead  of  the  word 
for  "Components"  ("predstva")  used  in  Arti- 
cle 2  when  referring  to  launchers.  Intercep- 
tors or  radars.  Karpov  agreed  vnth  Gray- 
beal's  interpretation  that  the  Soviet  text 
meant  "any  type  of  present  or  future  compo- 
nents" of  ABM  systems.  Karpov  said  they 
would  give  favorable  consideration  to  Gray- 
beal's  suggestion  that  the  phrase  "specially 
constructed  for  such  systems"  be  dropped 
from  the  Soviet  wording  .  .  .  Graybeal  said 
he  would  take  the  new  Soviet  formulation 
into  consideration  and  refer  it  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation.  It  was  agreed  that  paragraph  I 
of  U.S.  Article  6  [I.e.,  the  U.S.  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  deployment  of  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics]  would  remain  bracketed  as  a 
U.S.  proposal."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Several  points  from  this  account  deserve 
emphasis.  FHrst.  and  most  importantly, 
Karpov— the  senior  Soviet  delegate  tasked 
with  negotiating  an  agreement  on  this  pro- 
vision—provided a  clear  verbal  confirmation 
that  the  United  States  would  be  correct  in 
interpreting  the  words  in  the  new  Soviet 
proposal  as  applying  to  "any  type  of  present 
or  future  components"  of  ABM  systems. 
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The  memcon  presents  the  words  underlined 
above  in  quotation  marks,  indicating  that 
this  was  a  verbatim  account  of  the  words  ac- 
tually spoken  by  Graybeal  and  confirmed  by 
Karpov.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
"any  type"  is  precisely  that;  i.e.,  ail  types, 
not  some  types. 

Second,  Karpov 's  statement  was  not  made 
casually  or  in  an  off-hand  manner.  Rather, 
he  made  the  statement  expressly  to  confirm 
a  specific  interpretation  of  a  proposed  com- 
promise on  this  issue— a  compromise  which 
he  believed  would  resolve  the  Issue  of  the 
Treaty's  applicability  to  mobile/space-based 
exotics.  To  repeat,  this  was  not  an  Idle  ob- 
servation offered  by  a  junior  Soviet  delegate 
at  a  cocktail  party;  on  the  contrary.  It  was 
an  authoritative  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Soviet  official  handling  this  matter 
at  a  formal  negotiating  session  that  had 
been  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  final  deal  on  this  issue. 

The  1985  PltzGerald  report  amplifies  on 
the  account  In  the  memcon  and  provides  an 
explanation  of  two  working  papers  which 
are  attached  to  the  memcon  of  the  Septem- 
ber 15  meeting  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  last  August.  The  PltzGerald  report 
notes  that  after  Karpov  confirmed  Gray- 
beal's  interpreUtion  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Soviet  text,  Graybeal  put  for- 
ward two  "alternatives"— either  of  which  he 
said  could  be  selected  by  the  two  sides  as 
representing  the  end  product  of  the  six 
meetings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

Alternative  1,  including  the  original  foot- 
notes and  parenthetlcals,  reads  as  follows:  »* 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobUe  land-based  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  [or]  ABM 
radars  [or  other  devices  for  performing  the 
functions  of  these  components.]  [specially 
constructed  for  such  systems.]" 

This  "alternative"  would  have  reflected 
the  position  of  the  two  sides  before  the  Sep- 
tember 15  discussion;  i.e.,  with  a  basic  dis- 
agreement remaining  as  to  which  of  the  two 
bracketed  phrases  to  Include— the  U.S.-pro- 
posed  text,  "or  other  devices  for  performing 
the  functions  of  these  components";  or  the 
Soviet-proposed  text,  "specially  constructed 
for  such  systems".  In  short.  Alternative  1 
would  have  reflected  an  acknowledgement 
that  the  parties  had  ended  the  round 
unable  to  agree  on  this  issue. 

Oraybeal's  second  alternative  read  as  fol- 
lows: »* 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or 
any  components  therefore."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Oraybeal's  use  of  the  words  "or  any  com- 
ponents therefor"  was  expressly  Intended 
by  him  to  make  explicit  his  agreement  with 
Karpov  that  the  provision  covered,  literally, 
any  type  of  present  or  future  component— 
that  is,  aU  types  of  future  components,  in- 
cluding exotics."  In  short.  Alternative  2  em- 
bodied the  explicit  understanding  between 
Karpov  and  Graybeal  that  all  future  ABM 
components  would  be  covered  under  the 
prohibition. 

The  September  15  memcon  does  not  indi- 
cate whether  Karpov  chose  between  these 
two  alternatives  at  the  meeting.  However, 
the  comment  in  the  memcon  that  "Karpov 
said  they  would  give  favorable  consideration 
to  Grayt>eal's  suggestion  that  the  phrase 
'specially  constructed  for  such  systems'  be 
dropped  from  the  Soviet  wording"  can  be 
read  as  evidence  that  Karpov  was  inclined 


to  accept  Alternative  2,  since  this  phrase 
was  bracketed  in  Alternative  1.  With  this 
Soviet  concession  in  hand.  Graybeal  then 
said— as  noted  in  the  memcon— that  "he 
would  take  the  new  Soviet  formulation  into 
consideration  and  refer  it  to  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation." 

Thus  at  the  close  of  this  Important  meet- 
ing, the  question  for  the  American  side  was 
whether  Alternative  2— which  Incorporated 
both  the  Soviet  concession  on  "si>ecially 
constructed"  and  Karpov's  commitment 
that  the  text  appUed  to  "any  type  of 
present  or  future  ABM  components"— satis- 
fied the  delegations  instructions  as  con- 
tained in  National  Secmlty  Decision  Memo- 
randum 127.  In  short,  did  this  text  provide 
for  a  ban  on  the  development  and  testing  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics  even  though  it 
did  not  contain  the  explicit  language  on 
"other  devices"? 

For  the  Soviets,  the  question  was  whether 
Alternative  2  was  acceptable  in  the  context, 
first,  of  Karpov's  assuran(%  that  this  text 
would  be  read  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  apply- 
ing to  future  ABM  components  and,  second, 
of  Karpov's  agreement  to  delete  wording 
which  their  side  had  previously  Insisted 
upon  (i.e.,  the  wording  on  "specially  con- 
structed"). 

c.  77k  Soviets  accept  Alternative  2: 

On  September  17,  the  Soviet  side  accepted 
Alternative  2  at  a  meeting  of  the  U.S./ 
Soviet  Special  Working  Group,  which  was 
tasked  with  drafting  a  Joint  Draft  Text 
(JDT)  of  the  Treaty."  A  U.S.  proposal  to 
make  a  technical  correction  In  the  provision 
by  changing  the  words  "or  any  components 
therefor"  In  Alternative  2  to  read  "or  their 
components"  was  accepted  by  the  Soviets  on 
September  22.  As  a  result,  the  mutuaUy 
agreed  U.S./Soviet  Joint  Draft  Text  (JDT) 
of  September  23,  1971  read  as  follows:** 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or 
their  components." 

d.  77ie  U.S.  Delegation  advises  Washington 
of  the  Article  V(l)  agreement  on  exotics. 

On  September  24,  the  U.S.  Delegation  re- 
ported to  Washington  in  Its  end-of-round 
cable  that  the  text  of  the  proposal  for  \}&. 
Article  6(2)  "including  components  for 
future  ABM  systems  which  are  not  fixed 
and  land-based  .  .  .  was  agreed  ad  referen- 
dum."** To  repeat,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
closed  out  this  round  of  the  negotiations  by 
formally  reporting  to  Washington  that  It 
had  reached  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
that  the  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  mobile/space-based  ABM  systems 
or  components,  "including  components  for 
future  ABM  systems",  would  be  banned. 

There  is  thus  a  clear  line  from  the  initial 
U.S.  proposal  on  exotics  on  August  17 
through  the  September  15  Karpov-Graybeal 
exchange  to  the  formal  report  of  the  delega- 
tion on  September  24  that  Is  consistent  with 
the  Traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
(i.e.,  a  prohibition  on  the  development  and 
testing  of  all  moblle/space-based  ABMs.  in- 
cluding those  using  exotics).  The  negotiat- 
ing record  reveals  no  dissent  as  to  tills  out- 
come from  within  the  Delegation,  nor  Is 
there  any  evidence  In  this  time  frame  that 
Washington  expressed  any  concern  or  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  wording  of  this  provi- 
sion satisfied  the  instructions  to  the  nego- 
tiators in  National  Security  Decision  Memo- 
randum 127. 

The  absence  of  any  dissenting  views  In  the 
negotiating  record  is  particularly  telling  in 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation was  organized.  Ambassador  Smith 


has  pointed  out  that  each  government 
agency  had  its  representatives  on  the  Dele- 
gation, producing  a  number  of  separate 
"groups"  within  the  team.**  Each  group 
kept  Its  own  checklist  of  the  negotiating  In- 
structions, and  a  particular  item  would  be 
crossed  off  only  after  agreement  was 
reached  among  all  groups.  Smith  has  ehar^ 
acterized  this  process  as  extremely  competi- 
tive. In  the  nature  of  a  '"continuous  awUt," 
In  his  view,  this  "built-in"  system  of  checto 
and  balances  meant  that  if  there  had  been 
any  significant  disagreement  as  to  what  had 
been  negotiated,  that  dissent  would  have 
"jumped  right  out"  of  the  negotiating 
record. 

3.  Sofaer's  reinterpretation  of  the  Septeni- 
ber  IS  Graybeal/Karpov  exdhange. 

Sofaer  has  raised  a  number  of  challengea 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  September  IS 
Graybeal/Karpov  understanding.  Theae  are 
discussed  below, 
a.  Meaning  of  the  word  "components": 
Sofaer's  case  for  the  reinterpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  rests  in  large  measure  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Karpov  did  not  mean 
what  he  appeared  to  say  on  September  15. 
1971— that  he  In  effect  uttered  an  Impreci- 
sion. Sofaer  contends  that  Karpov  did  not 
Intend  to  agree  that  all  types  of  future  com- 
ponents of  ABM  systems  would  be  covered 
by  Article  V(l).  but  rather  only  some  types. 
Specifically.  Sofaer  argues  that  Karpov  was 
only  agreeing  that  future  versions  or  follow- 
on  generations  of  then-current  ABM  compo- 
nents (i.e.,  ABM  missiles,  launchers  and 
radars)  would  be  subject  to  this  provision. 
To  Illustrate,  this  would  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  develop,  test  or 
deploy  in  a  mobUe/space-based  mode  the 
ABM  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  then-de- 
ployed around  Moscow,  nor  could  it  develop, 
test  or  deploy  a  future  version  of  any  of 
these  three  fixed,  land-baaed  ABM  compo- 
nents in  any  of  these  mobile  basing  modes, 
but  it  could  develop  and  test  all  mobile/ 
space-based  ABM  components  other  than 
missiles,  launchers  or  radars  (i.e.,  all  exo- 
tics). 

Sofaer  presents  no  direct  evidence  that 
Karpov  excluded  exotics  from  coverage 
under  Article  V(l).  He  points  to  no  explicit 
statement  in  the  negotiating  record  wherein 
Karpov  or  any  other  Soviet  negotiator  ex- 
pressly declared  that  this  provision  did  not 
apply  to  such  systems.  Instead.  Sofaer's  case 
Is  basically  deductive  and  inferential. 

(1)  Sofaer  contends  that  the  parties  used 
the  word  "devices"  when  referring  to  exotics 
and  the  word  "components"  when  referring 
to  then-current  ABMs. 

The  central  premise  of  Sofaer's  argimient 
Is  that  the  wording  of  the  Karpov-Oraybeal 
agreement  consisted  of  narrow  "'words  of 
art'  which  effectively  excluded  mobile/ 
space-launched  ABMs  using  exotics.*' 
Sofaer  contends  that  the  semantic  distinc- 
tion between  "devices"  and  'systems  and  com- 
ponents' was  an  Important  one,  recognized 
as  such  by  the  negotiators.  In  the  specific 
case  of  the  September  15  exchange,  he 
argues:  "when  the  Soviets  used  'systems  and 
components'  In  the  context  of  Article  V(l), 
they  understood  those  words  to  exclude 
"other  devices'  as  used  in  the  U.S.  working 
papers  on  Article  6(2)."  •» 

The  essence  of  Sofaer's  argument  Is  that 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  delegations 
equated  ABM  missiles,  launchers  and  radars 
with  the  word  "components"  but  when  they 
wanted  to  refer  to  lasers  or  other  exotics, 
they  used  other  words.  In  the  case  of  the 
UJS.  It  was  the  phrase  ""other  devicea." 
Sofaer  contends  that  the  Sovieta  refused  to 
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WBBB^  tte  plinae  "other  devices"  ud  in- 
stead used  such  phrmsts  as  "undefined 
ideas"  or  "oonjectural  systems"  to  describe 
exotics. 

i»ww»aiT«f  from  these  assumpUons. 
Softer  asserts  that  when  Kaipov  aaxeed 
that  Article  V(l)  applied  to  "any  type  of 
or  future  coaaponaits"  of  mobile/ 
irstens.  he  "acreed  to  regulate 
only  future  'systems'  and  'components,'  as 
he  said,  and  not  devices  other  than  those 
systems  and  components,  words  he  refused 
to  accept."** 

iXi  Sofaer^  nggeation  that  tlte  parties 
ased  Me  teriM  "device*"  and  "eomjxmenU" 
a$  tpedaUMed  tenu  of  art  i»  inconeislent 
iDlfk  kit  anaiwti*  of  Agreed  Statement  D. 

This  hypothesis  Is  Inconsistent  with  So- 
faer's  own  analysis  of  Agreed  Statement  D. 
The  core  of  Sofaer's  case  for  the  Reinter- 
pretation  Is  the  argument  that  Agreed 
Statement  D,  and  Agreed  Statement  D 
alone,  represents  the  parties'  agreement  on 
the  questioni  of  what  limits  should  apply  to 
exotics.  He  reads  Agreed  Statement  D  to  bar 
their  deployment,  but  not  testing  and  devel- 
opment The  word  "devices,"  however, 
whi^  Sofaer  equates  with  exotics,  appears 
nowhere  in  Agreed  Statement  O.  Instead, 
Agreed  Statement  O,  which  expressly  ad- 
dresses exotics  ("ABM  systems  based  on 
other  phyrical  prlndpleB  and  including  com- 
ponents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  in- 
tereeptor  mJesnes.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radan")  and  which  is  dted  by  Sofaer  as  the 
basis  for  prohibiting  their  deployment, 
refers  directly  to  the  "obligation  not  to 
deploy  ABM  tyttenu  and  their  compo- 
nenta."  Sofaer  fails  to  explain  how  Agreed 
Statemrent  D,  which  uses  the  word  "compo- 
nents," can  be  read  to  ban  deployment  of 
exotics,  while  the  September  15  Graybeal- 
Karpov  exchange— which  used  the  word 
"components."— cannot  be  read  to  apply  to 
exotics  because  it  did  not  expressly  use  the 
word  "devices." 

(3)  The  negotiating  documents  repeatedly 
refute  Sofaer's  contention  that  the  parties 
used  the  terms  "devices"  and  "components" 
as  ipeeiaUted  terms  of  art 

An  even  more  substantial  problem  for  So- 
faer's suggestion  that  "components"  and 
"devices"  were  narrow  terms  of  art  is  that  it 
is  directly  contradicted  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiating documents.  Although  the  original 
texts  of  the  fwmal  VS.  proposals  for  what 
became  Article  V(l)  and  Agreed  Statement 
"D"  used  the  w(h^  "other  devices"  in  refer- 
ring to  futuristic  systems,  the  negotiating 
documents  are  replete  with  examples  in 
which  Soviet  and  American  negotiators  rou- 
tinely referred  to  "future  systems"  or 
"future  components"  when  they  were  talk- 
ing about  lasers  and  other  exotics. 

The  untenable  nature  of  Sofaer's  discus- 
sion  of  the  word  "components"  is  illustrated 
by  the  instructions  to  the  negotiators  in  Na- 
tkmal  Security  Dedsitm  Memorandum  127. 
In  eadi  of  the  three  key  paragraphs  of  this 
crucial  document,  the  CS.  Government 
used  the  word  "components"  as  applicable 
to  exotica.  In  Paragraph  3,  NSDM  127  di- 
rected the  Delegation  to  protect  the  right  to 
demdop  and  test  fixed,  land-based  exotics, 
descrlMng  them  as  "future  ABM  compo- 
iients. "  (Eknphasis  added).  In  Paragraph  4, 
the  directive  Instructed  the  Delegation  to 
achieve  a  ban  on  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  mobile/space-based  exo- 
tics, referring  to  them  as  "ABM  components 
other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missOes.  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components."  (Emphasis 
added).  And  in  Paragraph  5,  NSDM  127  cau- 


tioned that  Article  V  should  not  be  inter- 
preted in  a  way  that  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  circumvent  its  restrictions  "through 
future  ABM  systems  and  components. "  (em- 
phasis added) 

If  Sofaer's  analysis  were  correct,  each  of 
these  provisions  would  have  referred  to  "de- 
vices" rather  than  "components."  Instead  of 
providing  a  basis  for  Sofaer's  reinterpreta- 
tion.  the  consistency  between  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  September  15  Oraybeal- 
Karpov  exchange  reinforces  the  validity  of 
the  Traditional  Interpretation  presented  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate  in  1972. 

The  following  selections  from  the  negoti- 
ating record  (underlining  not  in  original 
memcons)  further  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  VS.  and  Soviet  negotiators  used  the 
words  "components"  or  "system"  in  a  broad- 
er sense  than  merely  missiles,  launchers  and 
radars,  or  used  words  different  than  "other 
devices"  to  describe  exotics.  Rather  than  re- 
vealing a  scrupulous  observance  of  a  narrow 
definition  of  the  words  "systems"  and  "com- 
ponents"—as  Sofaer  claims— the  record  indi- 
cates an  extraordinary  degree  of  inter- 
changeability  of  such  phrases  as  "future 
systems",  "future  components,"  "future  de- 
vices," "future  means,"  "future  types,"  and 
"future  Idnds." 

August  17,  1971.  Ambassador  Smith:  "the 
Agreement  should  apply  to  all  types  of  ABM 
systems,  including  possible  future  types  of 
ABM  systems,  and  not  only  to  ABM  systems 
employing  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  and  ABM  radars.** 

August  17,  1971.  Harold  Brown: 
.  .  future,  kinds  of  systems,  not  using  the 
usual  components  .  .  .** 

August  27,  1971.  Harold  Brown:  "Surely 
we  would  not  want  an  agreement  which 
would  permit  either  side  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  both  thick  and  nationwide  simply 
because  the  system  did  not  use  interceptors, 
launchers,  or  radars.  Paragraph  1  of  Article 
6  is  an  undertaking  not  to  do  so,  thus  pre- 
venting systems  or  components  using  such 
new  concepts  from  being  used  to  circumvent 
the  ABM  Treaty.** 

August  27,  1971.  Ambassador  Smith:  "If 
such  future  systems  were  not  covered,  uncer- 
tainties would  increase  and  the  result  would 
be  an  arms  race  in  other  ABM  systems  with 
the  opposite  result  from  that  which  we 
sought  in  an  arms  control  agreement.*' 

August  31.  1971.  General  Trusoy:  ".  .  .  de- 
velopment, testing  and  deployment  of  such 
future  systems  would  be  observed  by  our  na- 
tional means  of  verification.  ...:•• 

September  2,  1971.  Victor  Karpov:  "...  a 
system  whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  is  tested  in 
an  ABM  mode  it  is  an  ABM  system." 

September  3,  1971.  General  Trusov:  "The 
n.S.  side's  objective  in  including  a  para- 
graph in  Article  6  to  provide  obligations  not 
to  deploy  ABM  systems,  including  future 
systems  which  use  components  other  than 
ABM  launchers,  interceptors  and  radars  is 
not  clear  .  .  .  what  is,  in  fact,  involved  is 
conjectural  systems,  i.e.,  some  possible 
future  systems  not  now  Imown  to  anybody.'" 

September  6,  1971.  Victor  Karpov:  ".  .  . 
any  system  tested  in  an  ABM  mode  would 
be  an  ABM  system-  .  .  ."  " 

September  8,  1971.  Sidney  Oraybeal:  (the 
August  17  U.S.  proposal  on  exotics)  "is  in- 
tended to  address  future  ABM  systems  that 
would  utilize  coTnponents  or  devices  other 
than  launchers,  missiles,  or  radars."  " 

September  8.  1971.  Colonel  Fedenko:  "The 
same  situation  would  prevail  in  the  future 
as  regards  other  means  that  might  be  used 
for  ABM  systems."  '* 

September  8,  1971.  Sidney  Oraybeal:  "(Ar- 
Ude  V(  1 ))  is  intended  to  address  future  ABM 


systems  that  would  utilize  componenft  or 
dexHces  other  than  launtJten,  interceptor 
missiles  or  radars. "  '* 

September  8,  1971.  Victor  Karpov:  "The 
(SCC)  would  make  it  possible  to  handle 
such  questions  ot  future  systems.'" 

September  8.  1971.  Sidney  Graybeal:  "An 
operative  article,  indicating  clearly  the  obli- 
gations with  regard  to  Improvement  of  ex- 
isting ABM  systems  and  with  regard  to 
future  systems  would  be  far  more  useful 
than  merely  referring  these  questions  to  the 
Standing  Commission."  '* 

These  statements  by  VJ8.  and  Soviet  nego- 
tiators, which  preceded  the  decisive  Septem- 
ber 15  Graybeal-Karpov  exchange,  confirm 
that  both  sides  routinely  referred  to  future 
ABM  "systems"  and  "components"  when 
they  were  discussing  exotics.  There  Is 
simply  no  basis  for  Sofaer's  claim  that  there 
was  an  inviolable  rule  by  which  all  refer- 
ences to  future  ABM  "systems"  and  "com- 
ponents" excluded  exotics  and  referred  only 
to  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  both  semantics 
and  common  usage  of  these  words  by  the 
negotiators  themselves,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  when  Karpov  agreed  with 
Graybeal 's  interpretation  that  Article  V(l> 
applied  to  "any  type  of  present  or  future 
components"  of  ABM  systems,  the  two  men 
were  under  any  misconception  as  to  exactly 
what  they  were  discussing. 

This  conclusion  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
ttiat  when  the  U.S.  Delegation  reported  this 
agreement  to  Washington  on  September  24, 
it  did  not  use  the  words  "other  devices."  In- 
stead, as  previously  mentioned,  it  reported 
that  the  agreement  on  mobile/space-based 
ABMs  included  "components  tor  future 
ABM  systems  which  are  not  fixed  and  land- 
based."  (emphasis  added)  Yet,  the  Delega- 
tion did  not  inform  Washington  that  this  re- 
flected a  fundamental  faUure  to  carry  out 
its  instructions,  as  communicated  six  weeks 
earUer  in  NSDM  127.  To  the  contrary,  the 
intent  of  the  cable  was  to  inform  Washing- 
ton that  an  important  part  of  the  n.S.  Dele- 
gation's instructions  fiad  been  successfully 
achieved. 

The  conclusion  that  "futtu-e  components" 
and  "other  devices"  were  seen  by  both  sides 
as  essentially  interchangeable  is  further 
substantiated  by  a  subsequent  important 
statement  by  General  Allison  on  February 
1,  1972.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  with 
General  Trusov  about  the  use  of  the  words, 
"systems,"  "components,"  and  "devices,"  Al- 
lison observed  that:" 

"Both  sides  have  a  clear  tmderstanding 
for  some  time  that  within  the  context  of 
our  negotiations  when  we  speak  of  an  AMB 
system  we  are  referring  to  a  system  made  up 
of  three  components— ABM  launchers,  ABM 
Intercepter  missiles,  and  ABM  radars.  We 
also  appear  to  agree  that  substituting  a  dif- 
ferent component  tor  one  of  these  three  in 
the  future  would  result  in  what  we  refer  to 
as  a  "future"  or  "other"  ABM  system."  (em- 
phasis added) 

In  his  memcon,  Allison  notes:  "General 
Trusov  agreed  with  my  observation."  Thus, 
both  generals  agreed  that  when  the  two 
sides  referred  to  "future  ABM  systems." 
they  were  talking  about  a  system  involving 
the  substitution  of  a  "different  component" 
for  the  then-current  missile,  launcher,  auid 
radar  comt>onents. 

b.  Reliability  of  the  accounts  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Perhaps  recognizing  the  difficulty  raised 
for  the  Reinterpretation  by  the  September 
15  exchange,  Sofaer's  opinion  attempts  to 
use  rhetorical  devices  to  downplay  Its  slg- 
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nlficance  or  question  the  acctiracy  of  the 
U.S.  report  of  this  meeting.  For  example, 
the  opinion  gratuitously  implies  that  the 
VS.  record  of  what  was  transpired  at  the 
meeting  is  suspected  because  it  is  attended 
on  the  n.S.  side  "only"  by  Grayt>eal  and 
FltsOerald.  '*  This  i^ores  the  fact  that 
limiting  the  number  of  participants  is  a 
standard  diplomatic  procedure  when  negoti- 
ations are  deemed  to  have  reached  a  penul- 
timate stage.  Sofaer  also  states  that  the 
record  of  this  meeting  is  "sparse  and  ambig- 
uous."" This  comment  might  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  many  other  memcons,  including 
those  which  Sofaer  believes  support  his 
case.  Finally,  Sofaer  appears  to  attempt  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  Graybeal  and 
FitsGerald's  memcon  of  this  meeting  by 
stating  that  Karpov  "reportedly"  agreed  to 
the  prohibition  on  future  components  at 
the  September  15  exchange."  *"  Given  the 
September  24  report  by  the  Delegation  and 
the  absence  of  any  indication  in  the  negoti- 
ating record  that  any  member  of  the  delega- 
tion had  a  contrary  view,  there  is  no  iMsis 
for  suggestion  or  unreliability  contained  in 
Sofaer's  portrayal  of  these  events. 

c.  Harold  Brown's  views. 

Sofaer's  next  line  of  attack  is  based  upon 
a  statement  on  December  10,  1971  in  which 
Harold  Brown  cited  the  Outer  Space  and 
Seabed  treaties  as  precedents  for  including 
a  ban  on  future  systems  in  the  provision 
that  became  Agreed  Statement  D.  Sofaer 
maintains  that  Brown  logically  would  have 
cited  the  September  15  Karpov-Oraybeal 
agreement  on  banning  mobile/space-based 
exotics  had  there  been  such  an  agreement, 
and  implies  that  the  omission  of  that  cita- 
tion casts  doubt  as  to  whether  Brown  be- 
lieved such  an  agreement  had  been 
reached.*' 

This  argument  completely  overlooks  rea- 
sonable explanations  for  Brown's  remarks— 
that  he  cited  treaties  then  in  force  as  the 
most  persuasive  support  for  his  point  and 
did  not  want  to  risk  reopening  a  tentative 
agreement  which  had  only  been  reached  ad 
referendum.  It  should  be  noted  that  final 
(and  formal)  agreement  by  the  full  delega- 
tions to  the  text  of  Article  V(l)  did  not 
occur  until  May  1972. 

Moreover,  Sofaer's  memo  reflects  no 
effort  to  determine  the  views  of  Harold 
Brown  on  this  very  point.  In  an  interview 
with  my  staff.  Dr.  Brown  stated  that  he  had 
no  doubt  in  December  1971  that  Graybeal 
and  FitzOerald  had  achieved  what  they  said 
they  achieved  with  regard  to  mobile/space- 
based  exotics,  and  he  recalled  no  dissension 
within  the  U.S.  Delegation  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  September  15  meeting.** 

d.  Ambassador  Nitze's  views. 

In  making  the  case  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tion, Sofaer  did  not  interview  any  of  the 
principal  negotiators  except  for  Ambassador 
Nitze,  who  is  a  member  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration. All  of  the  principal  negotia- 
tors except  for  Nitze,  have  stated  that  they 
viewed  the  September  Oraybeal-Karpov  ex- 
change as  supportive  of  the  Traditional  In- 
terpretation. 

Ambassador  Nitze  has  recently  stated  that 
he  believes  the  September  15  Oraybeal- 
Karpov  imderstanding  was  viewed  by  the 
Soviet  side  to  cover  only  future  develop- 
ment of  any  type  of  the  three  then-current 
components  for  ABMs.**  On  March  19, 
1987,  Ambassador  Nitze  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  seven-page  classified  memo  (main- 
tained in  Room  S-407)  in  which  he  summa- 
rizes his  position  on  the  negotiating  record, 
including  his  belief  that  it  provides  "strong 
evidence  that  supports  the  so-called  'broad' 


interpretation".  It  is  noteworthy,  though, 
that  in  a  July  8,  1977  letter  (mentioned  in 
Part  Two  of  this  report),  he  expressed  the 
view  that  the  term  "ABM  systems  and  their 
components"  includes  future  systems,  a 
view  which  is  fundamentally  inconsistent 
with  the  reinterpretation. 

e.  77ie  translators'  memorandum. 

A  related  issue  regarding  the  September 
15  exchange  Involves  a  change  in  wording 
used  by  the  Soviets  to  describe  ABM  compo- 
nents. In  the  prior  Soviet  texts,  they  had 
used  the  Russian  word  "sredstva"  (which 
signifies  "components"— or.  more  literally, 
"means")  in  the  description  of  ABM  compo- 
nents. The  text  which  Karpov  tabled  on 
September  8— which  set  the  stage  for  the 
September  15  exchange— used  the  Russian 
word  "komponenty"  (another  word  for 
"components")  in  place  of  "sredstva." 

As  described  above,  Karpov  noted  on  Sep- 
tember IS  that  the  Soviet  proposal  not  only 
eliminated  from  the  U.S.  text  the  specific 
listing  of  ABM  system  components  (launch- 
ers, interceptors,  and  radars)  but  also  used 
the  word  "komponenty"  Instead  of  the  word 
"sredstva."  "Sredstva"  had  been  used  by  the 
Soviets  in  Article  II  (the  definitional  article) 
when  referring  narrowly  to  launchers,  inter- 
ceptors, or  radars.  The  emphasis  Karpov 
placed  on  this  word  change  was  consistent 
with  his  previously  noted  statement  (on 
September  2)  that  Article  V  entailed  "other 
obligations"  broader  than  those  applied  nar- 
rowly to  the  three  then-current  components 
listed  in  Article  II  and  helped  establish  the 
t>asis  for  the  exchange  in  which  Graybeal 
and  Karpov  agreed  that  the  text  meant 
"any  type  of  present  or  future  components." 

Sofaer  attempts  to  reject  the  relevance  to 
"exotics"  of  the  Oraybeal-Kanwv  exchange 
by  citing  a  subsequent  discussion  by  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  translators.  The  gist  of  So- 
faer's argument  is  that  on  September  17, 
two  days  after  the  Oraybeal-Karpov  ex- 
change, VS.  and  Soviet  translators  agreed 
that  these  two  Russian  words  were  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  interchangeable.** 

Sofaer's  analysis  does  not  reflect  the  com- 
plete record  on  this  issue.  His  opinion  relies 
on  a  portion  of  the  memcon  of  the  Septem- 
ber 17  meeting  which  states  that  the  trans- 
lators agreed  that  the  world  "components" 
as  it  appeared  in  the  phrase  "systems  and 
their  components"  could  be  translated  as 
either  "sredstva"  or  "komponenty"  by  the 
Soviets  "as  they  wished."  •'  Having  high- 
lighted this  part  of  the  memcon.  Sofaer 
fails  to  assess  a  crucial  qualifying  phrase- 
that  either  word  could  be  used  "so  long  as 
there  is  no  substantive  problem  involved." 
There  was.  however,  a  reason  for  the 
change  in  wording.  Karpov  deliberately 
chose  to  use  a  different  word  ("kompon- 
enty") as  a  means  of  underscoring  the  dif- 
ference between  Article  V  (which  Karpov 
confirmed  included  "other  obligations")  and 
Article  II,  (which,  at  the  time,  specifically 
referenced  ABM  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars.) 

This  differentiation  was  further  under- 
scored by  the  Soviet  decision  in  mid-Decem- 
ber to  change  "sredstva"  in  their  draft  of 
Article  II  to  "komponenty."  Sofarer  con- 
tends that  this  change  offers  further  indica- 
tion of  the  insignificance  of  this  word  choice 
issue.  What  Sofaer  overlooks,  though  is  that 
this  change  occurred  at  precisely  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviets  were,  in  the  course  of 
extended  discussions  with  U.S.  negotiator 
Raymond  Oarthoff.  grudgingly  moving 
toward  final  acceptance  of  the  formulation 
for  Article  II,  broadening  its  scope  to  In- 
clude future  ABM  components  different 
from  the  three  then-current  components. 


As  Sofaer  himself  notes  (though  he  never 
connects  it  with  his  discussion  of  the 
"sredstva/komponenty"  Issue),  the  Soviets 
on  Deceml>er  10  began  to  "waiver"  on  the 
VS.  insistence  that  the  deployment  of 
future  "exotics"  of  a  fixed,  land-based  mode 
had  to  be  banned.**  Three  days  later,  Soviet 
negotiator  V.S.  Grinevskiy  tabled  a  new 
Soviet  text  for  Article  n,  which  used  the 
word  "komponenty"  for  the  first  time.  The 
text  read  as  follows:  *' 

"An  ABM  system  is  a  system  specially 
constructed  and  deployed  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  and  including  the  following 
components.  .  ." 

In  simi.  there  is  nothing  in  the  transla- 
tor's memorandum  or  in  Sofaer's  analysis  of 
it  that  shows  either  inconsistency  with  the 
Traditional  Interpretation  or  that  expressly 
supports  the  proposition  that  the  parties 
agreed  to  permit  testing  and  development  of 
mobile/space-based  ABMs  using  exotics. 

f .  77ie  effect  of  reaching  a  compromise. 

Sofaer  also  refers  to  the  memcon  of  a  Sep- 
tember 20  meeting  of  the  SWO  in  which 
Oarthoff  mentions  "the  compromise  pro- 
posal"., of  September  15.  According  to 
Sofaer  "Had  the  Soviets  agreed  that  'com- 
l>onents  of  ABM  systems'  included  other  de- 
vices to  substitute  for  missiles,  launchers 
and  radars,  this  draft  would  have  been  a 
U.S.  victory,  not  a  compromise."  ** 

As  previously  noted.  Sofaer's  memo  falls 
to  note  or  take  account  of  Paragraph  5  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation's  original  instructions 
and  the  effect  of  that  provision  In  establish- 
ing a  predisposition  for  compromise.  This 
may  explain  why  Sofaer's  analysis  ignores 
the  nature  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  delegations  prior  to  the  Sep- 
tember 15  meeting  as  to  the  wording  that 
should  be  used  to  address  future  systems. 
The  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  ensure  that  any 
explicit  reference  in  the  treaty  to  "devices" 
(the  term  used  in  the  U.S.  proposal)  could 
not  be  used  to  restrict  the  development  of 
their  non-ABM  defense  systems.  The  U.S. 
was  concerned  that  the  Soviet  proposal 
(which  referred  only  to  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars)  could  be  easUy  circumvented 
through  exotic  systems. 

The  compromise  language  also  reflected 
the  tension  between  the  U.S.  proposal  to 
ban  "devices"  and  the  Soviets  interest  In 
having  the  U.S.  divulge  the  details  of  its  re- 
search by  providing  them  with  a  detail  list 
of  such  devices.  The  result  of  the  September 
15  Oraybeal-Karpov  meeting  (i.e..  a  prohibi- 
tion on  development  or  deployment  of 
mobile/space-based  ABM  systems  "or  any 
components  therefor")  was — as  Garthofif 
recognized— a  compromise,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlay  the  U.S.  proposal 
(future  systems  must  be  included)  but 
rather  in  the  choice  of  words  that  satisfied 
the  primary  Interests  of  both  parties. 

Sofaer  has  correctly  noted  that  the 
United  States  agreed  to  drop  the  explicit 
reference  to  "other  devices."  Nonetheless, 
the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  elected  to 
accept  a  "compromise"  does  not  support  So- 
faer's conclusion  that  the  Soviets  refused  to 
prohibit  the  development  and  testing  of 
mobile/space-based  ABM  components  using 
exotics.  Rather,  it  underscores  the  fact  that 
in  negotiations  one  rarely  has  its  original 
proposals  accepted  verbatim.  In  most  diplo- 
matic dealings,  it  is  often  necessary  to  find 
an  acceptable  middle  ground  that  satisfies 
the  basic  objectives  of  both  parties.  In  the 
case  of  the  ABM  negotiations,  the  essence 
of  the  compromise  was  an  agreement  that 
in  exchange  for  dropping  the  word  "de- 
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nem,"  the  VA  Ddecstlon  aecured  a  Soviet 
pledge  that  the  word  "oomponents"  would 
apply  to  an  future  "oompooenU"— indudinc 
future  oomponenta  other  than  mioUea. 
iMinehera.  and  radars. 
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ii.aoTizraTj 


aaouonn  exotics 

ItTl 


A.  5Q/iier/liid>  that  Soviet  eondwt  in  the 
November-Deeemher  Hmeframe  conftrms 
thmt  thet  had  not  agreed  to  ban  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deptonment  of  mtibUe/ 
apaee-baaed  exotic*.  „  ^  .^ 

Sofaer'a  basic  praniae  is  that  "Had  the 
Soviets  screed  to  prohibit  development, 
testinc.  and  deployment  of  all  future,  un- 
known mobile  'devices'  that  could  replace 
known  systems  or  oomponoits,  they  should 
have  been  far  more  accommodating  in  ac- 
oeptlnf  Article  0(1)."**  Rather  than  being 
mose  raoepttve  to  limlU  on  fUed.  land-based 
exotics,  however.  Soteer  concludes  that  "the 
record  demonstrates  that  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion against  «tt*'»p«"f  to  regulate  future, 
unknown  substitute  devices  was  profound. 
and  continued  unabated  after  Sept«nber 

B.  The  neffottoHng  record  demonstrate* 
that  Soviet  ttatemenU  titbeequent  to  the 
September  15  agreement  are  consistent  with 
the  prohibition  on  tetHng  and  devOopment 
ofmobOe/tpaee-baaed  exotic*.  There  were  no 
tmbteqwent  *tatemenU  that  expressly  ex- 
empted moMZe/ipoce-tased  exotic*  from  Ar- 
ticle V. 

(1)  Oeneral  discvsiton  concerning  exotic*. 
Am  noted.  Sofaer  contends  that  however 
one  views  ttie  Septembo^  IS  understanding. 
Soviet  conduct  in  the  November-December 
timeframe  suggests  that  they  had  not 
agreed  to  ban  the  development,  testing,  or 
deployment  of  mobUe/spaoe-based  exotics. 
This  view  reflecte  evidence  In  the  negotiat- 
ing record  that  the  parties  continued  to  dis- 
cuss exotics,  without  expressly  distinguish- 
ing between  fixed,  land-based  systems  and 
moMIe/space-based  systems. 

However,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in 
the  negotiating  record  in  which  a  Soviet  del- 
egate denies  that  the  September  15  agree- 
ment on  Article  V(l)  applied  to  mobUe/ 
space-based  "exotics."  There  Is  no  state- 
m«it  in  the  post-September  timeframe  in 
which  a  Soviet  negotiator  says  that  Karpov 
had  intended  that  the  only  "future  ABM 
oomponents"  covered  by  this  provision  were 
future  versions  of  the  three  then-current 
ABM  components.  Nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion in  the  documents  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  1M6  that  the  Soviets  ever  In- 
formed the  V&  Delegation  that  it  had  de- 
cided to  reverse  iU  position  on  these  ques- 
tions, that  it  had  been  overruled  by  Moscow, 
or  that  Karpov  had  erred. 

Moreover.  Sofaer'a  hypothesis  discounu 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  key  Septem- 
ber IS  discussion,  the  two  sides  agreed  to 
remove  the  brackets  from  Article  V(l) 
(thereby  signifying  agreements  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  Treaty  dealing  with  mobile/ 
tpace-bated  exoUcs)  while  agreeing  to  leave 
the  brackets  around  the  provision  dealing 
with  fixed.  Iand4>aaed  exotics  (thereby  sig- 
nifying continued  disagreement).  In  short, 
in  the  context  of  the  key  September  15 
bteakthrough.  it  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly clear  to  both  parties  that  the  discus- 
sions aa  future  systems  in  Novemlxr  and 
December  were  focused  on  a  provision  in 
the  Joint  Draft  Text  that  remained  bracket- 
ed—that is.  the  provision  proposed  by  the 
United  States  for  limiting  fixed,  land-bated 
exotics. 

a.  Soviet  ttatement*  recognieing  the  Arti- 
cle VW  limitations  on  exotica 


Contrary  to  Sofaer's  contention  that  the 
Soviet  sUtements  reflect  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  limiting  exotics,  various  statements 
by  Soviet  negotiators  in  the  post-September 
period  discuss  the  September  15  agreement 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  traditional 
interpretation.  For  example,  on  November 
30.  li>71.  Academician  Shchukin  described 
the  September  agreement  on  Article  V(l)  as 
"of  fundamental  importance"  and  revealed 
that  It  had  been  "confirmed  in  Moscow" 
during  the  recess  in  the  negotiations." 
Elaborating  he  said:  "This  provision  In  par- 
ticular confirmed  the  Importance  both  sides 
attached  to  preparing  a  draft  which  ex- 
cluded the  pottibUity  of  the  deployment  of 
ABM  defenses  of  the  territory  of  a  coun- 
try." (emphasis  added)  Shchukin  would 
hardly  have  said  Article  V(l)  "excluded  the 
possibility"  of  such  a  defense  if  the  Septem- 
ber 15  agreement  had  left  totally  uncon- 
strained the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  aU  mobUe/space-based  exo- 
tics—in  short,  if  at  that  stage  there  had 
been  no  limiUtions  whatsoever  on  all  future 
systems.  In  this  regard,  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  when  Shchukin  made  this  state- 
ment, the  parties  had  not  adopted  Agreed 
Statement  D.  which  Sofaer  cites  as  the  basis 
for  the  ban  on  deployment  of  exotics. 

Sofaer  notes  this  statement  by  Shchukin. 
but  he  claims  that  ShchulUn  was  "unwilling 
despite  this  overall  objective,  to  accept  an 
obligation  against  deploying  substitute  de- 
vices." •«  Sofaer  then  quotes  a  lengthy  state- 
ment by  Shchukin  which  begins  as  fol- 
lows:** 
[November  30  SUtement  By  Shchuldn:] 
"The  Soviet  side  cannot  recognize  as  well- 
founded  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  Involving 
an  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
using  devices  other  than  ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  components" 
(emphasis  added) 

In  Sofaer's  view,  this  satement  provides 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  only  still  opposed  to  including  limiU- 
tions on  fixed,  land-based  exotics,  but  also 
that  It  had  not  agreed  to  any  llmlUtlons  on 
mobile/space-based  exotics.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  Shchulcln's  statement,  though.  In- 
dicates that  Sofaer's  representation  of  it  is 
flawed.  First.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
In  August  the  United  SUtes  made  tioo  sepa- 
rate proposals  on  exotics — one  dealing  with 
mobile/space-based  devices  or  components, 
the  other  dealing  with  fixed,  land-based  de- 
vices or  components.  However,  in  his  No- 
vember 30  sUtement.  Shchukin  objects  only 
to  "the  proposal"  of  the  UJ3.  side.  "The  pro- 
posal" which  Shchukin  then  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe (In  Shchukin's  words,  the  proposal 
"involving  an  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  using  devices  other  than  ABM  In- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars")  Is  obviously  a  restatement  of  the 
still  bracketed  (I.e.,  unresolved)  U.S.  propos- 
al to  ban  the  deployment  of  fixed  land-based 
exotics.  Recalling  that  the  two  sides  had 
ended  the  previous  round  by  agreeing  that 
U.S.   Article   6(1)   would   have   to   remain 
bracketed.  It  Is  not  unusual  that  Shchukin 
would  choose  to  reiterate  Soviet  objections 
to  this  U.S.  proFKwal  during  a  plenary  meet- 
ing soon  after  the  reconvening  of  the  talks. 
Sofaer's  characterization  of  Soviet  state- 
ments In  this  time  frame  is  also  contra- 
dicted by  a  December  4.  1971  sUtement  by 
Soviet  negotiator  Chulitsky:** 

"The  prohibition  on  air-based,  space- 
based,  land-based,  etc..  ABM  systems  Is  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  proldem  of  future  sys- 
tems." 


Sofaer  contends  that  Chulitsky  was  only 
referring  to  future  mobile  versions  of  then- 
current  ABM  missUes,  launchers,  and 
missiles.**  This  is  not  accurate.  Chulitsky 
made  his  sUtement  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion with  U.S.  delegate  EMivid  Aron  that 
focuaed  mi  what  Chulitsky  termed  "un- 
known" systems  and  included  Chulitsky's 
explicit  sUtement  that  "no  one  knew  what 
future  systems  might  be."**  Chulitisky's 
commenU  clearly  referred  to  exotic  ABMs. 
and  not.  as  Sofaer  claims,  to  future  versions 
of  then-current  ABM  missiles,  launchers 
and  radars. 

m.  ARALTSIS  BY  THX  O.S.  DKLBGATIOII  Of  THX 
TKKATT'S  IMPACT  ON  MOBILX/SPACX-BASED 
KXOnCS  III  JAHUAKT-MAT  ISTS 

A.  Sofaer  find*  that  the  aruUyis  of  the 
Treaty  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  re- 
flects the  lack  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
in  Article  V(l)  on  the  Usve  of  exotic*. 

The  Delegation's  Legal  Advisor.  John 
Rhinelander.  prepared  a  series  of  memoran- 
da during  the  January-May  time  period  in 
1972  containing  artlcle-by-artlcle  descrip- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Sofaer  notes  various 
points  in  which  Rhinelander  placed  lan- 
guage dealing  with  exotics  in  or  used  quali- 
fying language,  thereby  suggesting  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  Article  V(l)  during  the  faU  of 
1971  limiting  moblle/space-based  exotics. 

For  example,  Sofaer  cites  a  footnote  in 
Rhinelander's  treatment  of  Article  V(l)  In 
his  February  16,  1972  "Article-by- Article 
Analysis"  that  read  as  follows:  "UJ3.  has  not 
made  its  position  clear  to  Soviete,  and  Soviet 
position  not  clear."  Sofaer  then  sUtes:  *' 

"Consistent  with  this  conclusion.  Rhine- 
lander made  no  claim  in  February  1972  that 
Article  II  extended  beyond  'current  compo- 
nents'. Instead,  he  wrote:  'An  ABM  system 
is  described  in  paragn4>h  1  of  Article  II  in 
terms  of  current'  ABM  components.'  " 

B.  Sofaer's  position  is  directly  refuted  by 
the  Tiegotiating  record  The  analyses  of  the 
negotiations  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Delegation 
reflects  the  parties'  agreement  that  Article 
VU)  contained  a  comprehensive  prohibition 
against  devOopment,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  mobile/space-based  ABM*,  includ- 
ing those  using  exotic*. 

As  noted,  the  negotiating  record  includes 
a  series  of  memos  prepared  during  the  last 
five  months  of  the  negotiation  by  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  Delegation.  John  Rhine- 
lander. Each  memo,  entitled  "Article-by-Ar- 
ticle  Analysis  of  ABM  Treaty."  consisted  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  of  the  memoran- 
dum set  forth  the  text  of  each  provision. 
Where  disagreement  remained  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviets,  the  language  was 
bracketed.  The  second  part  of  the  memo  set 
forth  comments,  with  brackets  indicating 
definitions,  descriptions,  or  interpreUtions 
which  were  not  yet  agreed  upon  within  the 
U.S.  Delegation.  The  brackete  would  not  be 
removed  untU  the  Delegation  coUectively 
agreed  on  the  meaning  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  commentary. 

1.  77i«  discussion  of  mobile/space-based 
exotic*  in  Rhinelander'*  January  24,  1972 
ArticU-by-Article  Analy*i». 

In  the  first  Rhinelander  Artide-by-Article 
Analysis,  dated  January  24, 1972,  the  text  of 
Article  V(l)  appears  as  follows:  ** 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  [ABM  systems  or  their  com- 
ponenU  ttiat  are]  sea-baaed,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  [ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components.]" 

Rhinelander's  memo  provides  no  explana- 
tion for  the  brackets.  However,  as  highlight- 


ed in  later  memos,  it  appears  that  there  was 
concern  about  proper  placement  in  this  sen- 
tence of  the  words  "ABM  systems  or  their 
components".  If  the  words  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  (as  was  the  case  in  the 
UJB./Soviet  Joint  Draft  Text),  there  was  the 
potential  for  misreading  it  as  only  banning 
ABM  systems  all  or  most  of  whose  compo- 
nents were  mobile,  but  not  prohibiting  an 
ABM  system  in  which  only  one  of  the  com- 
ponents was  mobile.  As  the  brackets  imply, 
this  problem  could  be  corrected  by  moving 
the  words  "ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents" forward  In  the  sentence.  The  follow- 
ing comments  in  Rhinelander's  January  24 
memo  make  it  clear  that  Article  V(  1 )  was  in- 
tended to  serve  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
mobile/space-based  ABBte,  including  exo- 
tics:** 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  January  24 
memo:] 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing  or  deployment  of: 

An  ABM  system  that  is  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

An  ABM  Interceptor  missile,  ABM  launch- 
er, or  ABM  radar  that  is  sea-based,  or 
mobile  land-based. 

A  device,  which  would  replace  an  ABM  In- 
terceptor missile,  ABM  launcher  or  ABM 
radar  in  an  ABM  ssrstem,  that  Is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

The  atisence  of  brackets  in  this  noUtion 
in  Rhinelander's  memo  means  that  the  U.S. 
Delegation  collectively  agreed  that  Article 
V(l)  covered  exotics.  The  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  coverage  under  Article  V(  1 )  is 
further  Illustrated  by  the  following  com- 
ment that  appears  elsewhere  in  Rhine- 
lander's January  24  memo:  ">• 

[Excerpt  From  Rhinelander's  January  24 
memo:] 

Nothing  in  the  Treaty  prohibits  testing 
and  deployment  of  ABM  systems  based  on 
future  technology  other  than  paragraph  1 
of  Article  V  wtiich  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, testing  or  deployment  of  any  ABM 
system,  or  any  ABM  components,  which  is 
sea-basied,  air-based,  space-based  or  mobile 
land-based,  (emphasis  added) 

Sofaer's  opinion  completely  omiU  Rhine- 
lander's January  24  Article-by-Artlcle  Anal- 
ysis. This  Is  an  Inexplicable  omission  in  light 
of  the  clear  support  it  provides  for  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  prohibition  against 
testing  and  development  of  any  space-based 
systems. 

2.  The  discussion  of  mobile/space-based 
exotics  in  Rhinelander's  February  16.  1972 
ArticU-by-Article  Analysis 

The  next  Article-by-Artlcle  Analysis, 
dated  February  16,  also  conUlns  the  rele- 
vant material  on  the  InterpreUtion  of  Arti- 
cle V(l).  In  the  following  excerpt  from 
Rhinelander's  February  24  memo,  the 
Treaty  text  is  underlined.  The  narrative 
below  the  underlined  text  describes  the  UJS. 
Delegation's  views  on  the  meaning  of  the 
text.  The  narrative  also  conUins  two  foot- 
notes designated  by  asterisks— the  second  of 
which  is  crucial  to  Sofaer's  analysis  of  the 
negotiating  record."" 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  February  16 
memo:] 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test, 
or  deploy  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  their 
components.' 


Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the  de- 
veloinnent,  testing  or  deployment  of: 

An  ABM  system  that  is  sea-lMsed.  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

[An  ABM  interceptor  missUe,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  radar  that  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based.  mobUe  land-based.]** 

[A  device  (which  would  perform  the  func- 
tions an  ABM  interceptor  missile,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  radar  in  an  ABM  system) 
that  Is  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based.]** 

As  previously  noted,  Sofaer  suggests  tliat 
the  second  footnote  (designated  by  a  double 
asterisk)  indicates  that  the  parties  were  not 
in  agreement  as  to  the  application  of  article 
V(l)  to  exotics.  He  apparently  reaches  this 
conclusion  on  the  assumption  that  this  foot- 
note applies  exclusively  to  the  sub-para- 
graph in  the  narrative  dealing  with  devices 
that  would  perform  the  functions  of  then- 
current  ABM  components. 

Sofaer's  theory  Is  undermined,  however, 
by  his  failure  to  recognize  that  the  footnote 
designated  by  a  double  asterisk  applies  to 
two  sub-paragraphs  in  the  narrative,  and 
only  the  second  sub-paragraph  relates  to 
future  devices.  The  first  time  the  double  as- 
terisk appears  is  in  reference  to  mobile 
ABMs  using  then-current  componente.  For 
Sofaer's  view  of  the  footnote  to  be  correct, 
one  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
Delegation  also  was  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  parties  had  agreed  that  Article  V(l)  pro- 
hibited development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  mobile  systems  using  then-current 
ABM  components.  Such  a  reading  would  l>e 
contrary  to  the  express  words  of  Article 
V(  1 ),  rendering  it  meaningless. 

There  is  a  much  more  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  the  second  footnote  in  this  excerpt 
from  Rhinelander's  February  16  memoran- 
dum. As  discussed  atwve,  Rhinelander's  Jan- 
uary 24  memo  had  noted  a  drafting  problem 
In  the  text  that  left  open  the  possibility 
that  the  text  could  be  read  in  a  manner  that 
would  exempt  both  then-current  compo- 
nents and  "exotic"  components  from  the 
prohibition  on  testing  and  development  If 
they  were  mobile  but  part  of  a  larger  fixed 
system.  The  "fix"  proposed  by  ACDA,  as 
noted  in  Rhinelander's  February  16  memo 
was  Intended  to  rectify  this  problem,  both 
with  respect  to  then-current  and  future 
components. 

The  reference  in  the  footnote  ("U.S.  has 
not  made  Its  position  clear  to  the  Soviets 
and  Soviet  position  Is  not  clear")  is  consist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Delegation 
had  not  yet  offered  any  clarifying  language 
and  it  did  not  know  how  the  Soviets  would 
respond. 

A  separate  comment  In  the  Rhinelander 
February  16  analysis— which  is  not  cited  by 
Sofaer  In  his  discussion  of  the  double  aster- 
isk footnote— confirms  the  prohibition  on 
testing  and  development  of  mobile  systems 
based  on  future  technology:  '•* 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  February  16 
memo:] 

Nothing  In  the  Treaty  prohibits  testing  or 
development  (as  distinguished  from  deploy- 
ment) of  ABM  systems  or  ABM  components 
btued  on  future  technology  other  than  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  V,  which  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  or  deployment  of  any 
ABM  system,  or  any  ABM  component, 
which  is  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobile  land-l>ased.  (emphasis  added) 


'ACDA  proposes  thix  parmcraph  be  revised  u  fol- 
lows: 1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their  components  that 


are  sea-baaed,   air-baied,   space-baaed,  or  mobUe 
land-based. 

**D.S.  has  not  made  iU  position  dear  to  Soviets, 
and  Soviet  position  is  not  clear. 


The  foregoing  excerpt  from  Rhinelander'a 
FebrusLTy  16  memo  underscores  two  polntc 
First,  Article  V(l)  covered  mobile/apaoe- 
based  exotics  by  banning  their  development, 
testing,  and  deployment.  Second,  the  Treaty 
distinguished  between  development  and 
testing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deployment, 
on  the  other,  as  it  applied.  In  Rhinelander's 
words,  to  "ABM  systems  or  ABM  compo- 
nents based  on  future  technology."  This  is 
consistent  with  both  the  formal  instructions 
to  the  negotiators  and  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Treaty  presented  to  the  Senate. 

3.  77ie  discussion  of  mobile/space-based 
exotics  in  Rhinelander's  April  20,  1972  Arti- 
cle-by-Article  Analysis. 

Before  considering  Rhinelander's  next  Ar- 
ticle-by-Artlcle Analysis,  dated  April  20, 
1972,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  evenU 
that  transpired  In  late  March  and  early  In 
April. 

a.  Events  preceding  April  20,  1972. 

(1)  Mobile  components  in  fixed,  land- 
based  systems. 

On  March  23,  1972,  National  Sectirity  De- 
cision Memorandum  158  directed  the  Dele- 
gation to  seek  modification  of  Article  V(l) 
to  address  the  word  order  problem  noted  by 
ACDA:  '*' 

[Excerpt  from  NSDM  158  (April  20):] 

ABM  Treaty.  Article  V(l)  (MobUe  ABM 
Components).  The  E>elegatlons  should  make 
It  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  this  provision  ap- 
plies to  all  ABM  components  (viz.,  launch- 
ers. Interceptors,  radars,  and  other  devices 
capable  of  substituting  for  them)  which  are 
not  fixed,  land-based.  The  Delegation 
should  seek  to  revise  Article  V(l)  along  the 
following  lines:  "E^h  Party  undertakes  not 
to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based."  If  the 
Soviets  raise  the  issue,  the  Delegation 
should  sUte  that  the  revised  provision  does 
not  apply  to  such  as  sateUites  providing 
early  warning  by  detection  of  missile 
laimch. 

Sofaer  contends  that  instruction  "appar- 
ently reflects  concern  that  'other  devices' 
might  not  be  covered"  under  Article 
V(l). '"  This  is  an  inaccurate  reading  of  the 
instruction  because,  as  previously  noted,  the 
concern  was  over  closing  a  loophole  which 
might  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  deploy  a 
mobile  ABM  component  (whether  then-cur- 
rent or  "exotic")  If  such  a  mobile  compo- 
nent was  part  of  a  larger  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  system,  and  not  whether  Article  V(l) 
failed  to  extend  to  exotics. 

(2)  77ie  distinction  between  "adjunct*" 
and  "components". 

The  last  sentence  of  NSDM  158  reflected 
the  U.S.  concern  over  the  issue  of  "ad- 
juncts." An  adjunct  was  considered  to  be  a 
device  that  (1)  was  part  of  an  overall  ABM 
system;  (2)  Involved  technologies  other  than 
missiles,  launchers,  or  radars;  and  (3)  could 
not,  standing  alone,  substitute  or  perform 
the  functions  of  an  ABM  missile,  launchers, 
or  radar.  The  U.S.  considered  the  distinction 
between  "components"  and  "adjuncts"  to  be 
crucial.  Although  the  U.S.  wanted  to  pro- 
hibit testing  and  development  of  mobile/ 
space-based  ABMs  that  used  either  present 
and  future  technology,  the  U.S.  did  not 
want  the  Treaty  to  be  Interpreted  in  a 
manner  that  would  ban  the  testing,  develop- 
ment, or  deployment  of  "adjuncU"  essential 
to  early  warning  systems. 

(3)  TTie  Soviet  accept  the  U.S.  clarifica- 
tion. 

On  April  6,  U.S.  Ambassador  Oraham 
Parson  executed  the  instructions  contained 
in  NSDM  158  at  a  meeting  of  the  Special 
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Woridns  Group.  Paraona  proposed  changing 
the  woRl  oitler  of  Article  V(l)  u  directed  by 
the  ICBDIf.  His  prepared  talking  poinU  for 
^K»*  meeting  stated:  "For  the  sake  of  great- 
er dartty.  we  suggest  that  this  paragraph  be 
aU^t  reworded  ..."  His  paper  also  noted: 
'mils  revision  makes  dear  that  the  para- 
graph aivlles  to  aU  ABM  componenU  and 
not  just  to  overaU  ABM  systems."  ■<>•  Par- 
sons' remarks  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
change  In  wording  was  a  minor  drafting 
change,  and  rebut  Sofaer's  theory  that 
MBDM  158  embodied  a  new  proposal  on 
mobile  "exotks." 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  Parsons'  re- 
marks, Sofaer  asserts  that  Parsons  "did  not 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  task  of  making 
sure  that  the  Soviets  imderstood  'compo- 
nents' to  include  substitute  'devices'  other 
iixmn  missQes.  launchers,  or  radars."  ■<>*  This 
is  an  irrelevant  observation  because  there 
was  not  a  requirement  for  Parsons  to  do  so. 
Having  created  a  task  for  Parsons  out  of 
whole  doth  (a  requirement  to  obtain  a  new 
agreement  on  future  devices),  Sofaer  is 
unable  to  explain  why  Parsons  failed  to 
pursue  the  matter  with  the  Soviets.  The 
simple  answer  is  that  neither  the  text  of  the 
instructions  nor  the  context  of  the  negotia- 
tions required  Parsons  to  obtain  a  new 
agreement:  rather,  he  was  only  required  to 
ensure  that  the  technical  change  in  words 
ensured  that  neither  side  could  deploy  a 
mobOe  ABM  component  (whether  then-cur- 
rent at  "exotic")  in  the  guise  of  It  being  part 
of  an  overall  system  that  was  fixed,  land- 


On  April  10.  Soviet  negotiator  Orlnevsky 
informed  Parsons  that  he  was  "pleased  to 
report  that  the  Soviet  side  agreed  to  amend 
paragraph  of  Artide  V  of  the  Treaty  Joint 
Draft  Test  (JDT)  in  accordance  with  the 
April  6  proposal  of  the  D.S.  side. "  '<"  The 
routine  and  business-like  manner  in  which 
the  Soviets  responded  to  this  proposal  pro- 
vides further  evidence  that  both  sides  re- 
garded this  matter  as  a  technical  drafting 
problem,  and  not  a  fundamental  policy  issue 
on  whose  outcome  rested  the  handling  of 
mobQe  exotics  under  the  Treaty. 

b.  The  clarification  x*  noted  in  Rhine- 
lander'i  April  20,  1972  Analysis. 

The  successful  agreement  on  the  technical 
change  in  wording  was  noted  in  Rhine- 
lander's  next  Article-by-Article  Analysis 
which  quotes  and  describes  Article  V(l)  as 
foUows: '" 

(Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  April  20 
mano:l 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based." 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing  or  deployment  of: 

An  ABM  system  that  is  sea-based,  air- 
based  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

An  ABM  Interceptor  missile.  ABM  launch- 
er, or  ABM  radar  tliat  is  sea-based,  air- 
baised.  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

[A  device  (which  would  perform  the  func- 
tions an  ABM  interceptor  missile,  ABM 
launcher  or  ABM  radar  in  an  ABM  system) 
that  Is  searbased,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobQe  land-based.]' 


■U.S.  baa  not  empliaalaed  poalUon  In  text,  which 
la  baaed  on  (uldaooe,  and  the  Soviet  poaitlon  may 
not  be  clear,  taue  Whether  DB.  ahould  make  D.8. 
poittioa  in  "Four  Points"  on  future  systems;  see 
footnote  1. 


As  reflected  above,  the  Rhinelander  cam- 
mentary  on  this  provision  lists  the  same 
three  "buUete"  as  the  February  16  draft, 
but  drops  the  brackets  around  bullet  two 
(concerning  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars)  while  keeping  brackeU  around 
bullet  three— which  dealt  with  exotics.  As 
will  be  explained,  the  concern  indicated  by 
the  retention  of  the  brackets  around  this 
sub-paragraph  most  likely  related  to  the 
"adjimcts"  issue. 

c.  Inconsistencies  and  omissions  in  So- 
faer's    interpretation     of     Rhinelander's 

As  previously  noted.  Sofaer  contends  that 
the  use  of  brackets  around  the  bullet  deal- 
ing with  exotics  reflected  uncertainty 
within  the  VS.  Delegation  as  to  whether 
Article  V(l)  covered  exotics.  This  line  of 
analysis,  however,  ultimately  is  fatal  to  So- 
faer's case  for  the  Reinterpretation,  because 
Rhinelander's  final  Article-by-Article  Analy- 
sis, dated  May  24,  1972,  deleted  the  brackets 
around  the  bullet  addressing  exotics. '••  In 
so  doing,  using  the  logic  of  Sofaer's  explana- 
tion of  the  April  20  draft,  the  May  24  analy- 
sis removed  any  implication  of  uncertainty 
witliin  the  U.S.  Delegation  as  to  the  agree- 
ment on  exotics.  A  consistent  rule  should  be 
applied:  If  Rhinelander  is  to  be  believed 
when  he  documents  doubts  within  the  dele- 
gation (as  denoted  by  his  use  of  brackets), 
he  should  also  be  believed  when  he  docu- 
ments a  collective  agreement  by  the  delega- 
tion (as  denoted  by  the  removal  of  the 
brackets). 

A  further  flaw  in  Sofaer's  approach  is  the 
failure  to  adequately  address  the  footnote 
in  Rhinelander's  April  20  memo,  which 
refers  to  the  "Pour  Points"  presented  by 
Garthoff  on  January  31,  1972,  In  the  course 
of  negotiations  over  what  became  Agreed 
Statement  "D".  The  "Pour  Points"  reflected 
specific  points  or  imderstandings  on  which 
Oarthoff  believed  the  two  sides  agreed."" 
During  the  discussions  at  the  January  31 
meeting,  Garthoff  had  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  "adjuncts"  in  the  foUowing  terms: '" 
[January  31  statement  by  Oarthoff  on 
"adjuncts"  issue:] 

Devices  other  than  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles, launchers  or  radars  could  be  used  as 
adjimcts  to  an  ABM  system  provided  that 
the  devices  could  not  perform  the  functions 
of  a  substitute  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars.  For  exam- 
ple, a  telescope  could  be  deployed  as  an  ad- 
Jimct  to  an  ABM  system  whereas  a  laser  for 
performing  the  function  of  an  Interceptor 
missile  by  rendering  ineffective  a  strategic 
ballistic  missUe  in  flight  trajectory  could 
not  be  deployed. 

Page  13  of  Rhinelander's  April  20  memo, 
which  makes  reference  to  the  Oarthoff 
statement  quoted  above,  indicated  that  al- 
though the  Delegation  had  raised  the  "Four 
Points"  with  the  Soviets,  "We  have  yet  to 
learn  Soviet  reaction."  This  explains  the 
brackets  arotmd  bullet  three  in  Rhine- 
lander's April  20  description  of  Article 
VCD's  applicability  to  future  systems:  it  was 
still  not  clear  at  that  point  whether  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  definition  of  "adjuncts"  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Soviet  side.  The  uncer- 
tainty was  not  as  to  the  general  agreement 
on  prohibiting  testing  and  development  of 
exotic  components;  rather  there  was  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  the  Soviet's  would  react  to 
the  U.S.  position  that  the  prohibition 
should  not  apply  to  adjuncts. 

This  reading  of  the  footnote  is  reinforced 
by  another  footnote  in  Rhinelander's  April 
20  memo,  which  notes  that  Artide  V(l)  does 
not  prohibit  mobUe  early  warning  sytems. 


but  warns  that  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  "satellite  using  long-wave  Infra- 
red technology  that  could  observe  the  boost 
phase  of  ICBM  trajectories  and  alert  that 
an  attack  was  luiderway"  would  be  exempt. 
Rhinelander  then  noted  that  Outdance  in- 
dicates U.S.  should  not  raise  this  issue.  Sovi- 
ets apparently  agree  in  prtncipla""*  (Em- 
phasis added)  In  light  of  this  notation,  it  is 
clear  that  when  Rhinelander  noted  in  the 
earlier  footnote  (that  is,  the  footnote  to  the 
bracketed  sub-paragraph  commenting  on 
the  meaning  of  Artide  V(l)  as  It  applies  to 
"devices")  tliat:  "X3S.  has  not  emphasized 
position  in  text,  which  is  based  on  guid- 
arxce,"  the  "guidance"  he  was  referring  to 
was  guidance  to  the  delegation  from  Wash- 
ington on  how  to  handle  the  adjuncts 
issue— and  not  guidance,  as  Sofaer  Implies, 
to  revisit  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  Soviet  side  had  agreed  that  Ar- 
ticle V(l)  applied  to  future  components  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  function  of  existing 
ABM  missiles,  launchers  or  radars. 

Although,  as  noted,  Rhinelander  acknowl- 
edged that  the  delegation's  guidance  was 
not  to  raise  the  adjuncts  issue  (since,  in  his 
words,  the  Soviets  "apparently  agree  In 
principle"),  he  nevertheless  recommended 
that  "An  agreed  interpretation  or  VS. 
statement  differentiating  "permitted'  non- 
ABM  systems  from  'prohibited'  space-  or 
air-based  ABM  components,  using  either 
Current  or  'future'  technology,  might  be 
useful."'"  (emphasis  added)  This  recom- 
mendation was  rejected.  However,  it  further 
Illustrates  the  fact  that  Rhinelander's  prin- 
cipal concern  In  these  footnotes  was  the  im- 
portant question  of  whether  the  U.S.  side 
had  adequately  protected  its  Interest  in 
keeping  ABM  adjuncts  out  of  the  Treaty— 
and  not  whether  It  had  failed  to  get  exotic 
ABM  components  in. 

4.  TTie  discussion  of  mobUe/space  based 
exotics  in  Rhinelander's  May  24.  1972  Arti- 
cle-by-Article Analysis. 

a.  The  distinction  between  adjuncts  and 
components. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  U.S.  Etelega- 
tlon's  concern  about  carefully  distinguish- 
ing between  permissible  ABM  adjuncts  and 
prohibited  ABM  exotics  is  provided  by  the 
final  Rhinelander  Artlcle-by-Article  Analy- 
sis, dated  May  24,  1972— Just  two  days  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  In  Moscow. 
This  memo  provides  the  following  Ulustra- 
tlon  In  the  course  of  noting  that  Agreed 
SUtement  "D"  is  based  on  the  "Pour 
Points":"* 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  May  34 
memo:] 

For  example,  a  "killer"  laser  system  or 
particle  accelerator  which  substituted  for 
one  or  more  ABM  components  would  be  pro- 
hibited. In  addition,  a  satellite  sensor,  using 
advanced  technology  such  that  It  could  ob- 
serve the  boost  phase  of  IC:BM  trajectories 
and  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  data  that 
would  permit  launching  an  ABM  intercep- 
tor without  relying  on  other  ABM  tracking 
sensors,  would  be  considered  a  prohibited, 
future  system  based  on  devices  which  sub- 
stituted for  current  ABM  components. 

This  explaiuition  reflects  an  agreement  on 
a  rule  of  thumb  concerning  the  distinction 
between  adjuncts  and  components:  If  the 
"device"  could,  standing  alone,  substitute 
for  one  of  the  three  then-current  ABM  com- 
ponents, then  It  was  a  component.  If  the 
"device."  standing  alone,  could  not  so  substi- 
tute, then  It  was  an  adjunct. 

b.  Further  refutation  of  Sofaer's  reinter- 
pretation. 


The  distinction  between  adjuncts  and 
components  is  also  reflected  in  the  commen- 
tary in  Rhinelander's  May  24  memo  on  Arti- 
cle V(l),  which  deletes  the  brackets  around 
bullet  three  (reflecting  agreement  on  the 
prohibition  against  development,  testing 
and  deployment  of  mobUe/space-based  exo- 
tics) and  expressly  cites  as  an  example  of  an 
exotic  ABM  component  "an  air-based  "killer' 
laser."  The  description  of  Article  V(l)  in  the 
final  Rhinelander  Analysis,  In  which  all 
brackets  were  absent,  read  as  follows:  ■  ■ ' 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  May  24 
memo:] 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  or  deployment  of: 

an  ABM  system  that  is  sea-based,  air- 
based  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

an  ABM  Interceptor  missile,  ABM  launch- 
ers, or  ABM  radar  that  Is  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

a  device  capable  of  substituting  for  an 
ABM  Interceptor  missile,  ABM  launcher  or 
ABM  radar  that  Is  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  (such  as 
an  air-based  "killer"  laser). 

In  this  form,  the  memorandum  fully  con- 
firms the  Traditional  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  as  presented  to  the  Senate  and  di- 
rectly refutes  Sofaer's  reinterpretation. 

IV.  THX  mCOOTIATIOllS  COHCXRinNG  THX  DETINI- 
TIOR  or  ABM  STS'TEMS  AND  COMPOlfKIfTS  IH 
AKTICLXII 

A.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  definition  of  ABM 
systems  and  components  in  Article  II,  which 
refers  to  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  and  ABM  radars,  limits  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Treaty  to  those  three  then- 
current  components. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  negotiations 
over  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  holds  that  the 
UJS.  Delegation,  In  discussions  led  by  Ray- 
mond Oarthoff,  was  able  on  December  20- 
21.  1971  to  obtain  Soviet  consent  to  change 
the  text  of  this  provision  to  Incorporate  the 
connective  phrase  "currently  consisting  of" 
and  that  this  change  thereby  had  the  effect 
of  extending  the  definition  of  "ABM  sys- 
tems" to  Include  all  future  ABM  compo- 
nents, including  exotics.  This  version  of 
events  Is  strongly  endorsed  in  the  1985  Pltz- 
Oerald  Report. 

In  his  analysis.  Sofaer  disputes  this  ac- 
count: "• 

[Excerpt  from  Sofaer  analysis:] 

The  developments  of  December  20-21  are 
described  In  the  FltzGerald  study  as  an  "im- 
passe" that  "was  suddenly  broken  .  .  ."  One 
might  Infer  from  this  that  the  Soviets  had 
changed  their  minds  and  agreed  to  the  U.S. 
view  that  "ABM  system"  should  be  defined 
potentially  to  extend  to  all  substitute  de- 
vices. In  fact,  however,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
the  change  In  Article  II,  only  after  Garthoff 
assured  them  "that  the  question  of  con- 
straints on  future  systems  would  be  settled 
elsewhere  than  In  Article  II"  .  .  .  and  after 
Oarthoff  and  the  U.S.  Delegation  had  made 
this  assurance  tangibly  credible  by  agreeing 
to  drop  Article  V(3)  of  the  U.S.  draft  and  to 
seek  instead  a  separate,  agreed  minute  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  subject  of  future  devices. 

Artide  IKl)  of  the  treaty  states:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM  system  Is  a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  cur- 
rently consisting  of:  [ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars]." 
Sofaer  contends  that  "the  definition  in  Arti- 
de IKl)  was  not  merely  Illustrative,  but  was 
intended  to  describe  the  actual  components 
covered  by  the  Treaty."  ■"  Consistent  with 
this  view,  he  also  maintains  that: '  ■  * 


"The  premise  that  Article  IKl)  defines 
'ABM  system'  in  a  functional  maimer, 
meant  to  include  all  future  systems  and 
components,  is  difficult  to  sustain.  The  pro- 
vision can  more  reasonably  be  read  to  mean 
that  the  systems  contemplated  by  the 
Treaty  are  those  that  serve  the  functions 
described  arid  that  currently  consist  of  the 
listed  components."  (emphasis  added) 

B.  77ie  negotiations  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  in  Article  II  contra- 
dict Sofaer's  analysis  and  underscore  the 
parties'  intent  that  the  definition  would 
cover  exotics. 

The  following  review  of  the  negotiating 
record  demonstrates  that  the  "currently 
consisting  of"  language  was  adopted  with 
express  recognition  that  Artide  II  would 
thereby  apply  to  future  systems. 

1.  TTie  December  1971  agreement  to  cover 
exotics. 

a.  iTisertion  of  the  phrase  "currently  con- 
sisting of  to  modify  the  listing  of  then-cur- 
rent ABM  components. 

On  December  9.  1971.  the  Soviets  in- 
formed the  U.S.  Delegation  that  their  "diffi- 
culties" with  the  definition  of  ABM  systems 
in  Article  II  were  related  to  the  differences 
of  the  parties  over  a  separate  U.S.  proposal 
for  a  ban  on  the  deployment  (but  not  devel- 
opment and  testing)  of  fixed,  land-based  ex- 
otics, then  Identified  by  mutual  consent  as 
Article  V(3)."'  Orlnevsky  suggested  a  trade- 
off: the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a  functional 
definition  in  Article  II  (as  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  side)  If  the  U.S.  side  would  agree  to 
drop  Article  V(3).  Interestingly,  though,  he 
candidly  Informed  his  American  counter- 
parts that:  '«<> 

"It  would  be  necessary  for  his  Delegation 
to  go  through  the  ritual  of  trying  to  get  con- 
cessions from  our  [i.e.,  the  U.S.]  side  on  Ar- 
ticle V  before  he  could  be  authorised  to 
reach  an  agreement  accepting  the  basic  U.S. 
position  on  Article  II." 

This  very  revealing  comment  by  the 
senior  Soviet  delegate  tasked  with  resolving 
the  disagreement  over  Artide  II  is  not  dted 
by  Sofaer. 

On  December  20,  Oarthoff  gave  the  Sovi- 
ets a  new  U.S.  draft  for  Article  II  that  main- 
tained a  functional  definition  of  "ABM 
system"— that  is,  defining  an  ABM  systems 
as  "a  system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajecto- 
ry"—but  which  also  retained  separate  defi- 
nitions for  ABM  missiles,  ABM  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars  without  any  connective  be- 
tween the  definition  for  ""system"  and  the 
definitions  for  the  three  different  system 
components.'" 

At  a  meeting  later  that  day,  Oarthoff  and 
Orlnevsky  engaged  in  a  give-and-take  dis- 
cussion of  this  draft  which  resulted  In  a 
change.  Inserting  the  connective  wording 
"'currently  consisting  of"  between  the  defi- 
nition provided  In  the  text  for  ""ABM 
system"  and  the  definitions  provided  for  the 
three  system  components. 

b.  Direct  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
future  systems. 

The  document  concerning  this  decisive 
meeting  reflects  the  foUowing  discussion:"' 

[Memcon  of  December  20  exchange  on  Ar- 
ticle n:] 

Orlnevsky  stated  that  the  second  problem 
[of  three  concerns  he  had  about  the  new 
U.S.  text]  was  the  absence  of  a  connective 
between  the  sub-paragraph  defining  ABM 
systems,  and  the  three  sub-paragraph  fol- 
lowing which  defined  components.  His  Dele- 
gation strongly  believed  that  there  should 
be  some  connective  such  as  ""namely"  or 
"consisting  of."  Garthoff  stated  that  the 


American  side  did  not  consider  that  a  con- 
nective of  this  kind  was  dther  neoeasary  or 
desirable.  If,  however,  there  was  to  be  one. 
It  should  be  precise.  Therefore,  he  suggest- 
ed, we  might  consider  use  of  the  phrase 
""currently  consisting  of'  as  a  oonnecttve. 
This  was  clearly  a  new  thought  to  Orln- 
evsky and  Kishilov  and  they  appeared  un- 
certain of  the  reaction  of  their  side.  Oarth- 
off noted  that  the  Soviet  side,  as  weU  as  the 
American,  recognized  that  there  could  be 
future  systems,  and  while  the  question  of 
constraints  on  future  systems  would  be  set- 
tled elsewhere  than  In  Article  II,  the  correct 
way  of  indicating  a  valid  connection  be- 
tween components  and  systems  would  be  to 
include  the  word  "currentiy".  Orlnevsky 
agreed  to  take  up  this  possibility  with  his 
Delegation,  (emphasis  added) 

Oarthoff's  proposal.  In  short,  was  that  the 
[>arties  go  ahead  and  agree  then  on  a  text 
for  Article  II  that  would  define  "ABM  sys- 
tems" to  include  future  ABM  systems  while 
leaving  It  to  other  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
to  settle  the  question  of  what  specific  limi- 
tations would  apply  to  such  systems. 

The  next  day,  the  Soviet  side  presented  a 
new  draft  text  that  Incorporated  the  con- 
nective ""currently  consisting  or'— thereby 
accepting  Oarthoff's  proposal.  The  memcon 
of  the  December  21  meeting  reveals  that  in 
accepting  the  U.S.  proposal,  Orlnevsky  and 
Kishilov  emphasized  ""a  very  delicate  situa- 
tion within  the  Soviet  Delegation"  wherein 
"the  expression  'currentiy  consisting  of  had 
been  strongly  objected  to  by  some  members 
of  the  Soviet  delegation."  "*  The  members 
In  question  were  presumably  the  Soviet 
military.  In  short,  the  two  Soviet  negotia- 
tors were  revealing  that  it  had  taken  a 
struggle  to  gain  approval  for  Oarthoff's  pro- 
posal. 

Sofaer  does  not  explain  why  there  would 
have  been  such  a  fight  within  the  Soviet 
delegation  if,  as  he  believes,  Garthof f's  lan- 
guage did  not  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
future  systems  under  the  definition  of 
"ABM  system"  In  Article  II.  Indeed,  Sofaer 
fails  even  to  note  that  Orlnevsky  and  Kishi- 
lov revealed  this  information. 

c.  Other  deficiencies  in  Sofaer's  analysis  of 
the  agreement  on  Article  II. 

The  Grinevsky-Oarthoff  exchange  under- 
mines Sofaer's  textual  analysis  of  Artide  n, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  Article  n  applies 
only  to  the  three  then-ciurent  sjrstems  or 
future  versions  of  those  three  systems.  As 
previously  noted,  Sofaer  claims  that  the  So- 
viets accepted  the  phrase  "currently  consist- 
ing of"  only  after  the  U.S.  side  provided  two 
assurances:  first,  "that  the  question  of  con- 
straints on  future  systems  would  be  setUed 
elsewhere  than  In  Article  II, "  and  second, 
"the  U.S.  Delegation  made  this  assurance 
tangibly  credible  by  agreeing  to  drop  Artide 
V(3)  of  the  U.S.  draft  [banning  deployment 
of  fixed,  land-based  exotics]  and  to  seek  in- 
stead a  separate,  agreed  minute  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  subject  of  future  devices." 

Rather  than  supporting  the  Reinterpreta- 
tion. this  observation  contradicts  Sofaer's 
premise  that  Artide  IKl)  applies  only  to 
the  three  then-current  ABM  components.  It 
is  an  express  acknowledgement  by  Sofaer 
that  the  parties  Intended  to  address  future 
systems  In  the  Treaty.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  was  natural  that  the  definition  be 
suffidently  flexible  to  cover  both  present 
and  future  systems.  The  fact  that  the  par- 
ties had  not  yet  agreed  on  the  degree  to 
which  fixed,  land-based  exotics  should  be 
limited  in  the  obligational  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  scope  definition 
of  ABM  systems  In  Artide  Ud). 
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Aiide  from  tbe  fact  Ui*t  this  episode  does 
not  support  the  RelnterpreUUon.  it  is  also 
noteworthy  that  8of aer  does  not  accurately 
portray  the  actlona  of  tbe  V&.  DelegaUon 
In  theae  exctaancea.  Tbe  VB.  did  not  take 
the  poaltlon.  as  augieated  by  8of aer.  that  It 
would  "drop"  Article  V<3)  and  "seek  in- 
stead" a  separate  Agreed  Minute.  On  the 
oontrary.  tbe  V&  took  the  posiUon  that 
withdrawal  of  Article  V(S)  was  contingent 
on  "a  dear  apeed  understanding"  in  tbe 
fonn  of  an  Agreed  Minute.'"  In  other 
worda.  tbe  U.&  did  not  retreat  tnm  tbe  po- 
sition which  was  then  repreaoited  by  the 
UJB.  prapoaal  denominated  as  Article  V(3) 
(and  which  later  became  Agreed  Statement 
D)  that  fized.  land-based  ABMs  using  exo- 
tics should  not  be  deployed.  This  is  rein- 
forced by  tbe  statement  In  tbe  negotiating 
record  that  the  option  of  an  Agreed  Minute 
was  offered  by  tbe  UJB.  side  "to  contribute 
to  negotiating  progress,  wAiie  maintaining 
aw  basic  potition  in  thU  matter."'"  (em- 
phasis added) 

X  Pott-December  ttatemcnt*  concerning 
the  deflnition  of  "ABM  systems. " 

Sitfaer  potnU  to  three  separate  exchanges 
or  comments  by  U.S.  or  Soviet  negotiators 
subsequmt  to  the  December  21  Oarthoff/ 
QtinevslEy  understanding  In  support  of  his 
propositkm  that  not  only  the  Soviets,  but 
also  tbe  n.S.  side,  did  not  believe  Article  n 
applied  to  future  systems.  The  negotiating 
record  reveals  that  none  of  the  three  sUte- 
ments  substantiate  his  argument 

a.  The  January  Z*  Qarthotf-QHnernky  di»- 

CUtMiOH. 

(I)  The  V.S.  concern  about  adjuncts. 
Sofaer  cites  a  January  26,  1973  discussion 
between  Oarthoff  and  Orinevsky  during 
which  the  U^S.  Delegation  proposed,  and 
the  Soviets  rejected,  tbe  addition  of  a  clari- 
fying clause  to  AgneA  Statement  D  dealing 
with  adjuncts."*  At  that  stage,  the  text  of 
Agreed  Statemmt  D  dealt  with  the  possibU- 
Ity  that  ABM  components  "other  than  ABM 
IneroeptfH-  missUes.  ABM  launchers  or  ABM 
radars"  might  be  created.  The  U.S.  Delega- 
tion wanted  to  add  words  making  It  clear 
that  "cunponents"  limited  by  this  provision 
wera  those  capable  of  performing  the  func- 
tl<His  of  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars. 
Tbe  VJB.  concern  was  that  absent  this  quali- 
fication, the  Soviets  might  call  a  sensor  a 
"component"— even  though  it  could  not  sub- 
stitute for  one  of  the  three  then-current 
components. 

(3)  Sofaer't  description  of  the  ditcutsion. 

Sofaer  attempts  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  Article  II  applied  only  to  the  three 
then-current  components  by  summarizing 
the  discussion  as  follows:'*^ 

[Sofaer's  characterization  of  tbe  January 
M  discussion] 

On  January  26,  both  Parties  stated  that 
Article  II  applied  to  three  then-current 
componenU  of  ABM  systems,  and  that 
Agreed  Statement  D  would  apply  to  all 
future  ccnnponents  that  would  take  the 
place  of  interceptors,  launchers,  or  radars. 

(3)  The  negotiating  record  doe*  not  sup- 
port Sofaer's  description 

Sofaer's  account  does  not  provide  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  negotiating  docu- 
ment. The  memcon  of  this  discussion  reads 
as  follows:'" 

[Memcon  of  January  26  discussion] 

Oarthoff  explained  that . . .  [the  addition- 
al language] . . .  was  Intended  to  make  more 
precise  tbe  intention  of  the  sentence,  which 
he  believed  both  sides  shared,  that  we  were 
talldng  [In  Agreed  Statement  D]  about 
future  system  OMnponents  which  might 
take  the  place  of  ABM  Interceptor  missUes, 


ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars.  He  recalled 
Orinevaky's  earlier  reference  to  telescopes 
supplonenting  but  not  supplanting  radars, 
and  noted  that  we  beUeved  this  additional 
language  would  help  make  clear  that  addi- 
tional elements  of  such  kinds  were  not  the 
subject  of  the  sentence." 

The  memcon  adds  that  Orinevsky  rejected 
Oarthoff 's  proposal  as  unnecessary."* 

[Orinevsky]  noted  that  the  sentence  al- 
ready makes  clear  that  reference  is  to 
future  ABM  system  components  other  than 
the  three  indicated  in  the  sentence  and  In 
Article  II  of  the  Treaty.  Article  II  made 
clear  that  these  are  the  three  components 
currently  comprising  ABM  systems,  and  the 
language  under  discussion  makes  clear  that 
it  was  referring  to  precisely  such  system 
components  other  than  the  three  current 
ones  which  were  listed. 

Contrary  to  Sofaer's  suggestion,  the  dis- 
cussions did  not  draw  a  distinction  between 
Article  II's  supposed  exclusive  concern  with 
then-ctirrent  components  and  Agreed  State- 
ment D's  supposed  exclusive  concern  with 
exotics.  Instead,  the  discussion  involved  a 
distinction,  applicable  both  to  Article  II  and 
Agreed  Statement  D.  between  the  treatment 
of  "components"  (which  could  perform  the 
function  of  traditional  ABM  components) 
and  "adjuncts"  or  "sub-components"  (which 
could  not  substitute  for  a  traditional  compo- 
nent). Orinevsky  was  merely  pointing  out 
that  the  three  then-current  components 
were  a  baseline  from  which  all  future  com- 
ponents were  distinguished  as  "other"  com- 
ponents. His  statement  was  neutral  on  the 
question  of  whether  such  "other"  compo- 
nents were  or  were  not  covered  under  Arti- 
cle II.  He  did  not  express  the  view,  as  Sofaer 
claims,  that  Article  II  "only"  covered  ABM 
missile,  launchers,  and  radars. 

b.  The  February  1  exchange  betioeen  Alli- 
son and  Trusov 

Sofaer  also  cites  the  February  I.  1972  ex- 
change between  General  Allison  and  Oener- 
al  Trusov  as  "another  exchange  .  .  .  sug- 
gesting that  both  Parties  assiuned  that  Arti- 
cle II  did  not  bring  within  Its  definition 
future,  substitute  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents." "o  Sofaer  bases  this  assertion  on  the 
previously  cited  comment  by  Oeneral  Alli- 
son that  "both  sides  have  had  a  clear  under- 
standing for  some  time  that  within  the  con- 
text of  our  negotiations  when  we  speak  of 
an  ABM  system  we  are  referring  to  a  system 
made  up  of  three  components— ABM 
launchers,  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  and 
ABM  radars."  "'He  cites  no  supporting  evi- 
dence for  the  suggestion  that  Allison  was 
making  a  precise  and  delimiting  comment 
on  the  scope  of  Article  11.  Moreover,  the  sig- 
nificant Sofaer  attaches  to  this  comments  is 
dubious  in  light  of  what  General  Allison 
said  next:  "We  also  appear  to  agree  that 
substituting  a  different  component  for  one 
of  these  in  the  future  would  result  in  what 
we  refer  to  as  a  'future'  or  'other'  ABM 
system."  "*  In  short,  the  February  1  ex- 
change between  the  two  generals  offers  no 
support  for  Sofaer's  claim  that  General  Alli- 
son and  General  Trusov  both  doubted  that 
Article  II  covered  future  systems, 
c.  Rhinelander's  ArticU-by-Article  AnalysU 
(1)  Sofaer  misrepresents  Rhinelander's 
February  16,  1972  Analysis 

As  previously  noted,  Sofaer  states  that 
"Rhinelander  made  no  claim  in  February, 
1972  that  Article  II  extended  beyond  cur- 
rent' components. "  Sofaer's  comment  mis- 
represents this  particular  memo  by  Rhine- 
lander  and  omits  a  crucial  sentence. 

Rhinelander's  February  16  Article-by-Arti- 
cle  Analysis  contained  the  following  noU- 
tion  with  regard  to  Article  II: '" 


[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  February  16 
memo] 

An  ABM  system  la  described  in  paragrwb 
1  of  Article  n  in  terms  of  'current  ABM 
components.'  See  discussion  of  prohibition 
on  deployment  of  future  ABM  systems 
under  Article  III.  Examples  of  possible 
future  ABM  components  are  'killer'  lasers 
and  particle  accelerators. 

While  Rhinelander's  memo  stated  that 
Article  II  is  "described"  in  terms  of  then- 
current  ABM  components,  it  did  not  assert 
that  Article  II  was  limited  to  these  three 
components.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  evident 
in  the  above  excerpt,  Rhinelander  cites  two 
possible  types  of  future  systems  in  the 
course  of  commenting  on  Article  II. 

(2)  Rhinelander's  April  20  and  May  24 
Analysis  make  it  clear  that  the  definition  in 
Article  II  covers  future  systems 

Whatever  ambiguity  may  exist  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 16  memo  was  removed  in  subsequent 
drafts  of  Rhinelander's  Article-by-Article 
Analysis.  In  his  April  20  analysis,  Rhine- 
lander wrote  the  following  about  Article 
II: "« 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  April  20 
memo] 

An  ABM  system  is  described  in  paragraph 
1  of  Article  II  in  terms  of  "current"  ABM 
componente.  This  does  not.  however,  limit 
the  generality  of  the  term  ABM  system  as 
used  in  the  Treaty  to  systems  composed  of 
"current"  ABM  components,  but  would  also 
include  "future  systems"  based  on  physical 
principles  other  than  those  used  for  "cur- 
rent" ABM  components. 

In  his  May  24  Analysis,  the  final  version 
prior  to  signing  of  the  Treaty,  Rhinelander 
used  much  the  same  terminology  to  describe 
the  scope  of  this  provision: '" 

[Excerpt  from  Rhinelander's  May  24 
memo] 

An  ABM  system  is  described  in  paragraph 
1  of  Article  II  in  terms  of  "current"  ABM 
components.  This  does  not.  however,  limit 
the  generality  of  the  term  ABM  system  as 
used  in  the  Treaty  to  systems  composed  of 

"current"  ABM  components,  but  would  also 
include  ""future  systems"  based  on  physical 
principles  other  than  those  used  for  "cur- 
rent" ABM  components  and  capable  of  sub- 
stituting for  a  "current"  ABM  component. 

Rhinelander's  descriptions  represented 
the  formal  collective  position  of  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating team.  These  memoranda  directly 
refute  the  claim  that  the  negotiating  record 
supports  the  Reinterpretation. 

V.  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  CONCERNING  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  DEPLOyiiENT  ONDEH  ARTICLE  III  OF 
THE  TREATY 

A.  Sofaer  finds  that  the  negotiating  record 
supports  his  theory  that  Agreed  Statement  D 
is  the  only  provision  of  the  Treaty  covering 
exotics. 

Article  III  of  the  Treaty  bans  the  deploy- 
ment of  all  ABM  systems  with  the  exception 
of  two  fixed,  land-based  systems  using  then- 
current  components.  Sofaer  contends  that 
Article  III  Imposes  no  limitation  on  the  de- 
ployment of  exotics:  "• 
[Excerpt  from  Sofaer's  analysis] 
In  the  subsequent  negotiations,  a  change 
was  made  in  Article  III  that  made  clearer 
than  in  earlier  drafts  that  only  those  sys- 
tems and  components  specified  in  the  Arti- 
cle could  be  deployed.  The  provision  did  not, 
however,  expressly  prohibit  the  deployment 
of  substitutes  for  "systems"  or  "compo- 
nents". 

B.  Contrary  to  Sofaer's  contention,  the  ne- 
gotiating history  of  Article  III,  which  gov- 
erns deployment  of  ABM  systems  and  com- 
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portents,  demonstrates  that  Article  III  covers 
deployment  of  exotics. 

Sofaer's  position  that  Agreed  Statement  D 
is  the  only  provision  of  the  treaty  covering 
exotics  is  contradicted  by  three  separate 
parts  of  the  negotiating  record:  (a)  the  dis- 
cussion on  January  31  of  Oarthoffs  "Five 
Points,"  (b)  the  April  28  discussion  when 
the  Soviets  first  Indicated  they  could  accept 
the  final  U.S.  proposal  for  Article  III,  and 
(c)  Rhinelander's  Artlcle-by-Article  Analy- 
sis. The  following  considers  each  of  these 
portions  of  the  negotiating  record. 

1.  J%e  January  31  point  paper  on  future 
ABM  systems. 

As  previously  noted,  on  January  31,  1972, 
Oarthoff  handed  his  Soviet  counterparts  a 
point  paper,  entitled.  "Statement  on  "Future 
ABM  Systems  "."'  The  point  paper  was 
based  on  the  proposition  that  there  was 
agreement  on  five  separate  considerations 
establishing  the  mutually  understood 
framework  for  final  agreement  on  the  text 
of  Agreed  Statement  "D".  Point  Four  of 
Oarthoff's  "Five  Points"  read  as  follows:"* 

Article  III  should  be  drafted  so  as  not  to 
permit  the  deployment  of  devices  other 
than  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  substitute  for 
and  perform  their  fiuictions." 

If  as  Sofaer  maintains,  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  Intend  Article  III  to  apply  to  "exo- 
tics," Point  Pour— which  applied  to  exo- 
tics—certainly would  have  met  with  Soviet 
opposition.  However,  the  memcon  of  this 
meeting  states:  "After  reading  the  talking 
points,  Orinevsky  said  that  he  believed  they 
were  in  complete  agreement"'*'  (emphasis 
added) 

Grinevsky  was  the  official  tasked  by  the 
Soviets  with  reaching  an  accord  on  this  pro- 
vision ad  referendum  to  the  full  delegation. 
His  favorable  disposition  toward  this  inter- 
pretation of  Article  III  was  confirmed  on 
April  28,  1972,  in  response  to  an  April  11 
U.S.  proposal  for  Article  III  that  had  the 
effect  of  incorporating  Point  Pour  of  Oarth- 
off's Five  Points— that  is,  it  modified  the 
lead-in  clause  to  Article  II  in  a  manner 
which  would  ban  the  deployment  of  all 
ABM  systems  (including  exotic  ABM  sys- 
tems) while  permitting  an  exception  only 
for  specified  fixed-land  based  systems  using 
then-current  ABM  components.'*" 

2.  77ie  April  28  agreement  on  Article  III 
On  April  28,  Grinevsky  informed  the  U.S. 

side  that  the  Soviet  side  could  agree  to  the 
new  U.S.  formulation.  The  text  of  Ambassa- 
dor Parson's  memcon  of  this  discussion 
reads  as  follows:'*' 

[Memcon  of  April  28  discussion  on  Article 
III] 

I  [Parsons]  said  that  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  he  [Grinevsky]  was  saying  that 
they  could  agree  to  a  formulation  undertak- 
ing not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  except  as  the  Article  would  pro- 
vide. Grinevsky  said  that  they  could,  as  this 
would  ban  "other  systems",  (emphasis 
added) 

Sofaer  initially  concedes  that  Orinevsky's 
statement  could  be  read  as  leading  support- 
ing to  the  "restrictive"  Interpretation,  stat- 
ing that  "conceivably,  Orinevsky  meant  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  principles,  and 
therefore  indicated  that  the  Soviets  were  fi- 
niOly  willing  to  agree  that  Article  III 
banned  tbe  deployment  of  such  systems."'*' 
Sofaer  then  pronounces  this  reading 
"doubtful,"  contending  that  a  "more  likely 
explanation"  Is  that  Orinevsky's  reference 
to  "other  systems,"  was  intended  to  affirm 
that  the  U.S.  formulation  would  prohibit 
deploying     then-current     ABM     missUes, 


launchers,  or  radars  at  locations  "other 
than"  the  two  sites  described  in  Article  HI. 
Sofaer  insists  that  Orinevsky  was  not  agree- 
ing that  the  new  U.S.  text  for  Article  III 
would  ban  deployments  of  "exotics,"  a  func- 
tion which  Sofaer  reserves  for  Agreed  State- 
ment ""D". 

There  are  four  major  problems  with  So- 
faer's hypothesis.  First,  he  points  to  noth- 
ing in  the  record  of  the  April  28  discussions 
that  affirmatively  expresses  the  view  that 
exotics  are  excluded.  Second,  as  noted  earli- 
er, Orinevsky  indicated  ""complete  agree- 
ment" on  January  31  that  Article  III  should 
prohibit  "the  deployment  of  devices  other 
than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  substitute  for 
and  perform  their  functions."  '*'  Third, 
Sofaer  provides  no  explanation,  other  than 
that  a  conclusory  statement,  as  to  why 
Orinevsky  would  have  said  that  the  provi- 
sion banned  "other  systems"  if  he  had 
meant  to  say  that  It  only  permitted  deploy- 
ments at  the  two  specified  locations.  In 
short,  had  that  been  his  intent,  he  more 
logically  would  have  said  explicitly  that  the 
new  text  for  Article  III  banned  "other  sites" 
or  ""other  locations"— not  ""other  systems." 

This  reading  of  Grinevsky's  comment  Is 
reinforced  by  the  memcon  of  the  January 
26  Oarthoff-Grinevsky  meeting,  which 
notes  the  following  under  the  heading  of 
"Future  ABM  Systems":  '** 

[Memcon  of  January  26  meeting] 
Future  ABM  Systems 

Orinevsky  then  asked  about  the  subject  of 
"other"  or  future  ABM  systems. 

What  followed  was  an  extended  discussion 
on  the  exotic  ABM  systems  covered  in 
Agreed  Statement  D.  In  short,  it  is  clear 
that  Orinevsky  equated  "other  systems" 
with  exotics,  and  this  was  the  focus  of  his 
crucial  remark  when  Article  III  was  signed 
on  April  28.  Sofaer  points  to  no  documents 
supporting  adopting  a  view  to  the  contrary. 

Finally,  it  is  worthwhile  recalling  General 
Allison's  statement  of  February  1,  1972,  in 
which  he  noted  that  both  sides  agreed  that 
substituting  a  different  component  in  the 
future  for  an  ABM  missile,  launcher,  or 
radar  "would  result  in  what  we  refer  to  as  a 
'future'  or  'other'  ABM  system.'**  Allison 
noted  that  Trusov  agreed  with  his  observa- 
tion. In  this  context,  it  is  apparent  that 
when  Parsons  and  Orinevsky  agreed  that 
the  final  text  for  Article  III  would  ban 
"other  systems,"  the  parties  meant  "other 
ABM  systems"  in  the  same  sense  as  de- 
scribed by  Allison  and  agreed  to  by  Trusov— 
i.e.,  future  components  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  launchers,  missiles,  or  radars. 

3.  Rhinelander's  Article-by-Article  Analy- 
ses 

The  application  of  Article  III  to  all  future 
systems  is  also  substantiated  by  the  four 
successive  versions  of  Rhinelander's  Article- 
by-Article  Analysis: 

Rhinelander's  January  24  memo  states 
that  ArUcle  III,  as  Intended  by  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation, would  permit  deployments  of  ABM 
systems  "consisting  orUy  of  systems  tMsed 
on  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launch- 
ers and  ABM  radars,  and  not  a  system  based 
on  technology  which  substitutes  for  any  one 
of  these  components  .  .  ."  '*• 

Rhinelander's  February  16  memo  states 
that  Agreed  Statement  "D"  (which,  by 
then,  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  two  sides) 
was  based,  inter  alia,  on  the  following  ""con- 
sideration": ""Article  in,  as  drafted,  does  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  devices  other 
than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  to  substitute  for 
and  perform  their  functions."  '*'  The  Peb- 


niary  16  memo  further  notes  that  this  tm- 
derstanding  (Point  Four  of  OartbofTs  "Five 
Points"  from  January  31)  had  been  Infor- 
mally presented  to  the  Soviets  and  "tbe  So- 
viets have  not  agreed  that  further  clarifica- 
tion is  necessary."  '*• 

This  point  is  again  reiterated  in  Rhine- 
lander's April  20  draft,  with  a  footnote  indi- 
cating that  the  U.S.  Delegation  had  decided 
to  raise  Oarthoff's  points  with  the  Soviets 
again  to  ensure  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing.'** 

Rhinelander's  final  Artlcle-by-Article 
Analysis— written  ten  days  after  tbe  formal 
acceptance  of  the  April  28  Paraons/Orln- 
evsky  agreement  on  Article  III  at  tbe  full 
delegation  level  (and  just  two  days  before 
the  Treaty  was  signed)— states  that  "Article 
III  limits  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
to  those  based  on  ABM  interceptor  mlssllfa, 
ABM  launchers  and  radars."  '•* 

Sofaer  correctly  notes  that  Rhinelander's 
final.  May  24  memo  declares  that  Article  m 
bans  the  deployment  of  "substitute  compo- 
nents." However,  Sofaer  assets  that  this 
result  Is  allegedly  only  achieved  by  Rhine- 
lander "through  the  combination  of  that 
Article  and  Agreed  Statement  D."  >•>  Sofaer 
provides  no  substantiation  for  this  allega- 
tion other  than  his  general  theory  that  it  is 
only  Agreed  Statement  D  (and  not  Articles 
II  and  III)  which  effectively  prohiblta  the 
deployment  of  exotics. 

VI.  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  CONCKRNINC  mTIMO 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  ARTICLE  IV  OP  THE 
TREATY 

A.  Sofaer  finds  that  Artide  IV  only  applies 
to  then-current  ABMs 

Article  rv  states: 

The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  in 
(governing  fixed,  land-based  ABMs)  shall 
not  i4>ply  to  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents used  for  development  and  testing  and 
located  within  current  or  additionally 
agreed  test  ranges.  Each  party  may  have  no 
more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM  launchers 
at  test  ranges." 

This  provision  reflected  both  sides'  appre- 
ciation that  the  ABM  deployment  limita- 
tions in  the  Treaty  would  be  rendered 
meaningless  if  either  side  could  circumvent 
them  through  the  guise  of  development  of 
testing.  The  concern  voiced  repeatedly  by 
both  sides  was  that  a  party  mii^t  "d^loy" 
ABM  systems  and  components  on  a  wide- 
spread basis  by  claiming  that  the  systems 
and  components  were  not  really  "deployed," 
but  were  only  development  or  test  models." 

The  term  ABM  systems  and  components, 
which  appears  in  Article  IV.  Is  defined  in 
Article  II.  Sofaer  insists  that  this  term  Is 
limited  to  three  components  existing  in  1973 
(missiles,  launchers,  and  radar)  and  does  not 
include  future  technologies  capable  of  sub- 
stitution for  those  components.  As  noted 
above,  his  discussion  of  Article  n  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  negotiating  record.  The  viabil- 
ity of  the  reinterpretation  is  further  refuted 
by  the  inadequacy  of  Its  discussion  of  Arti* 
clelV. 

Sofaer's  only  reference  to  Article  IV  is  tbe 
following: 

Article  IV .  .  .  UmlU  to  fifteen  the  number 
of  "Uunchers"  at  those  ranges,  thereby  sug- 
gesting that  It  Is  addressed  only  to  current 
technology."  '*• 

B.  Contrary  to  Sofaer's  claim,  the  negoti- 
ating record  demonstrates  the  parties'  un- 
derstanding that  Article  IV  would  apply  to 
exotics 

The  question  of  the  applicability  of  Arti- 
cle rv  to  exotics  was  addressed  explicitly  In 
the    Rhinelander    memos.    Rhinelander's 
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April    ao  Artide-by-Article    AzuOyals   mU 

forth  the  foUowlnf  deacrlptlon  of  Article 
IV:»" 

CXxerpt  from    Rhlnelmnder's    April    20 

BMBBO] 

tTblt  Article  would  permit  development 
and  testtnc  only  at  current  or  additionally 
acned  teat  ransea  of  fixed,  land-baaed  de- 
vlcea  capable  of  aubatltuting  for  fixed,  land- 
baaed  ABM  interceptor  miaailea,  ABM 
laundien.  or  ABM  radars,  the  deployment 
of  which  ia  prohibited  by  Article  HL] 

The  toacketa  around  this  statement  indi- 
cated that  as  of  April  30.  the  UJB.  Delegat- 
tkn  was  not  in  acreement  that  this  under- 
atandinf  had  been  achieved  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  a  footnote  to  the  statement,  Rhine- 
lander  explained:  "This  issue  has  not  been 
raiaed  with  Sovieta."  However,  in  his  May  24 
memo.  Rhlnelander  ranoved  the  brackets 
and  dieted  the  footnote,  thus  reflecting  the 
UJB.  DeletKtion's  final  Judgement  that  this 
understanding  had  indeed  been  reached 
with  the  Soviet  side.  >•« 

This  oondiision  by  the  delegation  directly 
undercuts  Sofaer's  reinterpretation.  Be- 
cause the  reference  to  ABM  systems  or  com- 
ponents in  Article  IV  applies  to  exotics,  it  is 
reaaonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  term 
in  Article  V  (which  prohibits  development, 
teattng,  and  deployment  of  mobUe/space- 
baaed  ABMs)  also  appliea  to  exotics.  More- 
over. Sofaer's  failure  to  address  or  note  the 
dlacuaaion  of  Article  IVs  applicability  to  ex- 
otics in  Rhinelander's  April  20  or  May  24 
memos  is  «<«'w»ging  to  the  credibility  of  his 
analysis, 
vn.  maoTiATnro  documxhts  coHCxwraio  the 

WBJOicmBxe  brwixii  ackxkd  STATSMXirr  o 

am  TBX  LIMirATIOICS  OR  nSTING,  DEVELOP- 
MBR,  AMD  OOLOTICKirr  VH  THX  MAIH  BODY 
OrTHKTIXATT 

A.  SofatT  find*  OuU  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
dvndancy  with  other  part*  of  the  Treaty, 
Agreed  Statement  D  mutt  be  read  <u  the  only 
portiona/the  Treaty  addretaing  deployment 
o/exotict 

Agreed  Statement  D,  as  contained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  Treaty,  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  xm  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Under  the  Traditional  Interpretation. 
Agreed  Statement  D  complements  Article 
m  (which  bans  deployment  of  all  ABM  sys- 
tems, including  exotics,  except  for  fixed, 
land-baaed  systems  expressly  permitted  at 
the  two  specified  deployment  sites)  and  Ar- 
ticle IV  (which  permits  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  fixed.  land-baaed  exotics  at  agreed 
teat  ranges).  Agreed  Statement  D.  under  the 
Traditional  Interpretation,  provides  that  if 
such  testing  and  development  leads  either 
side  to  propose  deployment  of  such  exotics, 
the  parties  should  negotiate  the  limitations 
which  would  govern  such  deployments.  If, 
however,  there  is  no  agreement  on  appropri- 
ate amendment  to  the  Treaty,  the  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  remains  prohibited. 

Sofaer,  in  his  RehiterpetaUon,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view.  He  contends  that  the  Tradition- 
al Interpretation  results  in  a  reading  of  this 
provision  that  duplicates  other  parts  of  the 
Treaty  (Le..  the  ban  on  deployment  of  exo- 


tica in  Article  HI  and  the  procedure  for  dis- 
cussing and  agreeing  upon  amendments  in 
Articles  xm  and  XTV).  To  address  this  am- 
biguity and  give  independent  meaning  to 
this  provision,  he  argues  It  should  be  Inter- 
preted in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  treaty  that  expressly  mentions 
exotics.  Therefore.  Agreed  SUtement  D 
should  be  read  as  banning  deployment  of  all 
exoUcs  (including  fixed,  land-based  and 
mobile/space-based)  unless  the  parties  agree 
to  amendments  permitting  such  deploy- 
ment. Moreover,  because  it  only  addresses 
deployment,  it  should  be  read  as  permitting 
testing  and  development  of  all  exotics,  in- 
cluding mobile/space-based  as  well  as  fixed, 
land-based. 

B.  The  negotiating  record  refutes  Sofaer's 
description  of  the  relatiOTiship  between 
Agreed  Statement  D  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Treaty 

Sofaer's  redundancy  argument  contains  a 
major  flaw  in  that  it  fails  to  consider  ade- 
quately the  relationship  between  Agreed 
Statement  D  and  Articles  III  and  V(l)  in 
the  negotiating  record. 

1.  The  chronology  refutes  Sofaer's  redun- 
dancy argument 

By  the  end  of  1970,  the  parties  had  agreed 
on  the  basic  principle  of  a  total  ban  on  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  mobile  ABMs.'"  As 
noted  above,  the  parties  confirmed  in  Sep- 
tember 1971  that  this  principle  would  be  ap- 
plied to  "exotic"  as  weU  as  then-current 
ABM  sjrstems  and  components,  and  broad- 
ened the  prohibition  to  include  development 
as  well.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
parties  had  not  yet  reached  agreement  on 
fixed,  land-based  systems— using  either 
then-current  or  "exotic"  technologies.  Al- 
though there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  Article  III  would  severely  restrict  the 
deployment  of  fixed,  land-based  systems, 
there  was  no  agreement  on  the  scope  of  de- 
ployment or  on  this  provision's  applicabUity 
to  "exotic"  technologies.  Thus,  the  negotia- 
tions over  Agreed  Statement  D  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  1971-72  in  the  context  of  an 
agreed  prohibition  on  testing,  development, 
and  deployment  of  all  mobile  systems,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  on  the  de- 
tails concerning  fixed,  land-based  systems, 
including  exotics. 

Even  if  one  were  to  assume,  for  purposes 
of  argument,  that  the  text  of  Agreed  State- 
ment D  is  redundant  in  light  of  the  Article 
III  ban  on  deployment  of  all  ABM  systems 
and  components  not  specifically  authorized, 
it  was  not  redundant  at  the  time  the  parties 
concurred  on  the  text  of  Agreed  Statement 
D,  because  the  lead-in  clause  to  Article  III 
was  not  in  its  final  form  and  there  was  no 
formal  agreement  that  the  final  version  of 
this  article  would  be  drafted  to  cover  exo- 
tics. 

The  negotiations  over  the  number  of  ABM 
interceptors  and  the  number  of  deployment 
sites  permitted  under  Article  III  proved  to 
be  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Thus,  the  question  of  whether  Article 
III  would  also  have  the  effect  of  banning  de- 
ployment of  all  fixed,  land-based  "exotics" 
was  held  hostage  to  this  dispute.  The  text 
of  Article  III  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties until  May  12,  1972— less  than  two  weeks 
before  President  Nixon  and  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  were  scheduled  to  meet  to 
sign  the  treaty. 

In  light  of  this  chronology,  the  issue 
raised  by  the  final  agreement  of  Article  III 
was  not  whether  Agreed  Statement  D 
should  be  added  to  the  Treaty,  but  whether 
this  extremely  complicated  issue  should  be 
reopened  by  proposing  to  delete  the  agreed 


statement.  Given  the  affirmative  purposes 
served  by  Agreed  Statement  D  under  the 
Treaty  as  adopted,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
Appendix  A.  it  is  not  particularly  remarka- 
ble that  there  was  no  move  to  delete  Agreed 
Statement  D. 

2.  References  to  Article  V 

Sofaer  fails  to  adequately  deal  with  this 
chronology.  He  cites  various  statements  in 
the  negotiating  record  in  which  Agreed 
Statement  D  is  referred  to  in  the  context  of 
Article  V  as  lending  support  for  his  view 
that  the  exotics  covered  under  the  agreed 
statement  were  not  limited  to  fixed,  land- 
based  devices.'"  These  references  to  Article 
V  are  not  very  significant,  however,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  Agreed  SUtement  D  was 
once  denominated  as  Article  V(3).  None  of 
the  references  In  the  negotiating  record  to 
Article  V  expressly  tie  Agreed  SUtement  D 
to  any  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle V  that  remained  after  Article  V(3)  was 
transformed  Into  Agreed  SUtement  D. 
Indeed,  Sofaer  concedes  that  the  reference 
to  Article  V  might  simply  have  been  a  care- 
less noUtion  In  light  of  Its  evolution  during 
the  negotiations.'" 

3.  Relationship  between  Agreed  Statement 
D  and  the  limitations  on  deployment  of 
fixed,  land-based  systems  under  Article  III 

A  further  problem  Is  that  Sofaer  over- 
looks specific  sUtements  In  the  negotiating 
record  expressly  relating  Agreed  SUtement 
D  to  the  limitations  on  deployment  of  fixed, 
land-based  ABMs  under  Article  III.  For  ex- 
ample, on  December  7,  1971,  Kishilov 
"urged  that  some  way  be  found  to  express 
the  difference  over  this  point  (I.e.,  limits  on 
fixed,  land-based  exotics')  In  Article  III 
rather  than  in  Article  V." '"  On  December 
14,  Shchukin,  in  a  meeting  with  Harold 
Brown,  further  associated  the  U.S.  proposal 
on  fixed,  land-based  exotics  with  Article 
lU:'" 
[December  15  sUtement  by  Shchukin] 
[I]t  should  be  possible  to  provide  that  If 
components  based  on  new  technologies  were 
developed  which  could  substitute  for  the 
components  limited  under  Article 
III  .  .  .  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  (SCC)  and  agreements  thereon  reached 
by  Governments  so  there  would  be  no  cir- 
cumvention of  the  llmlUtlons  on  Article 
III." 

Further  Indication  that  the  Soviet  side  un- 
derstood Agreed  SUtement  D  as  applying 
exclusively  to  fixed,  land-based  exotics  Is 
provided  by  a  candid  comment  by  Grinevsky 
at  a  meeting  with  Garthoff  on  January  26. 
At  this  meeting,  the  two  sides  finally 
reached  agreement  in  principle  on  the  basic 
thrust  of  Agreed  SUtement  D,  though  some 
haggling  over  final  word  choices  persisted 
for  another  week.  Recognizing  that  the  two 
sides  had  effectively  closed  this  issue  (save 
for  final  drafting),  Grinevsky  informed 
Garthoff  that  the  Soviet  Union  "had  ac- 
cepted the  American  position  on  the  subject 
entirely,  save  only  that  it  would  be  a  jointly 
agreed  interpretation  rather  than  a  para- 
graph in  the  Treaty."^*"  (emphasis  added) 

This  Important  sUtement  Is  not  cited  by 
Sofaer  in  his  analysis.  Given  that  "the 
American  position"  was  to  differentiate  be- 
tween types  of  exotics— with  a  ban  on  devel- 
opment, testing  and  deployment  applied  to 
those  that  were  mobUe/space-based  and  a 
ban  only  on  deployment  for  those  that  were 
fixed,  land-based— Grinevsky's  confirmation 
that  the  Soviet  side  recognized  that  It  had 
"accepted  the  American  position  on  the  sub- 
ject entirely"  offers  strong  support  for  the 
Traditional  InterpreUtion  of  the  Treaty. 


In  addition.  Rhlnelander.  In  each  of  his 
Artlcle-by-Artlcle  Analyses,  placed  Agreed 
Statement  D  imder  Article  III  and  described 
it  as  an  authoriUtive  InterpreUtion  of  this 
article.  These  aspects  of  the  record  under- 
cut Sofaer's  assertion  that  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D  modifies  or  supercedes  the  ban  on 
testing  and  development  of  mobile  exotics 
in  Article  V. 

4.  Sofaer's  inconsistency  in  assessing  the 
difference  between  fixed  and  mobile  exotics 

Sofaer  also  suggesU  that  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D  should  not  be  viewed  as  differentiat- 
ing between  fixed  and  mobile  exotics  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  "a  scientific  and 
practical  incongruity"  to  have  esUbllshed 
one  set  of  restrictions  on  mobile  exotics 
(banning  testing,  development  and  deploy- 
ment in  Article  V)  and  another  set  of  re- 
strictions on  fixed,  land-based  exotics  (ad- 
dressing only  deployment)  In  Article  III.'*' 
This  proposition  is  refuted  directly  by  the 
negotiating  record.  The  U.S.  Delegation  was 
instructed  to  achieve  just  such  an  agree- 
ment—precluding testing  and  development 
of  mobile  exotics  while  permitting  such  test- 
ing and  development  in  a  fixed,  land-based 
mode— in  explicit  instructions  signed  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  9. 1971. '•» 

Sofaer's  failure  to  reconcile  these  instruc- 
tions with  his  claim  concerning  "a  scientific 
and  practical  Incongruity"  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  serious  deficiencies  within  his 
analysis.  When  discussing  the  negotiating 
instructions— which  distinguish  between 
fixed,  land-based  and  mobile/space-based 
exotics— Sofaer  takes  the  view  that  the  ne- 
gotiators failed  to  achieve  an  agreement 
that  embodied  such  a  distinction.  When  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  between  Agreed 
SUtement  D  and  Articles  III  and  V— which 
embodies  the  distinction  between  fixed, 
land-based  exotics  and  mobile/space-based— 
the  opinion  takes  a  wholly  contradictory  ap- 
proach, sUtlng  that  It  would  have  been  a 
scientific  and  practical  incongruity  to 
achieve  such  an  agreement— the  very  agree- 
ment that  the  Delegation  was  instructed  by 
President  Nixon  to  secure. 

5.  Summary 

In  summary.  Agreed  SUtement  D  was 
adopted  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  other 
agreed  provision  banning  the  deployment  of 
fixed,  land-based  exotics.  By  the  time  Arti- 
cle III  had  been  modified  to  achieve  this 
same  result  and  had  been  agreed  by  the  two 
sides,  the  negotiators  were  under  enormous 
pressure  to  finalize  the  Treaty  prior  to  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  sUte  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  Because  Agreed  SUtement  D 
was  not  inconsistent  with  any  part  of  the 
Treaty— and  provided  useful  guidance  in 
terms  of  handling  the  adjuncts  issue- there 
was  no  reason  to  delete  It.  In  the  absence  of 
any  significant  evidence  refuting  this  expla- 
nation for  the  retention  of  Agreed  SUte- 
ment D,  Sofaer's  "redundancy"  argument 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  re- 
jecting the  Traditional  InterpreUtion. 

VIII.  CONCLUSION 

In  the  final  analysis.  Judge  Sofaer's  case 
for  the  ReinterpreUtlon  rests  on  his  con- 
tention that  Agreed  SUtement  D  Is  the  only 
provision  in  the  Treaty  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  consented  to  limit  exotic  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components.  Consistent  with  this 
position,  Sofaer  claims  that: 

a.  Article  m,  which  restricU  ABM  deploy- 
ments to  two  specified  sites,  did  not  esUb- 
lish  a  ban  on  the  deployment  of  exotics: 

b.  Article  n,  which  defines  the  terms  used 
throughout  the  Treaty,  did  not  cover  exo- 
tics; 


c.  Article  rv.  which  deals  with  permissible 
development  and  testing,  did  not  limit  the 
development  and  testing  of  exotics  to 
agreed  test  ranges;  and 

d.  Article  V,  which  limits  mobUe/space- 
based  ABM  systems  and  components,  did 
not  apply  to  exotics. 

For  the  ReinterpreUtlon  to  be  valid. 
Judge  Sofaer  cannot  simply  be  right  on  one 
of  these  four  points;  nor  can  he  afford  to  be 
right  on  only  two  or  three  of  these  points. 
Rather,  to  substantiate  his  ReinterpreU- 
tlon, Judge  Sofaer  must  be  right  on  four  out 
of  four  of  these  points. 

A  careful  review  of  the  negotiating  docu- 
ments provided  to  the  Senate  reveals  that 
Judge  Sofaer  is  not  right  on  four  out  of  four 
of  these  points.  He  Is  not  right  on  three  of 
them;  nor  Is  he  right  on  two  of  them. 
Indeed,  Judge  Sofaer  is  wrong  on  all  four 
points: 

a.  With  respect  to  Article  III.  the  negoti- 
ating record  esUblishes  that  on  April  28, 
1972,  the  senior  Soviet  negotiator  tasked 
with  reaching  agreement  on  this  provision 
accepted  the  final  U.S.  proposal  for  the  arti- 
cle after  he  specifically  acknowledged  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  banning  the  de- 
ployment of  what  he  called  "other  sys- 
tems"—that  is,  by  his  own  usage  of  those 
words,  exotics. 

b.  With  respect  to  Article  II,  the  negotiat- 
ing record  reveals  that  on  I>ecember  20, 
1971.  the  U.S.  side  proiKtsed  a  word  change 
(adding  the  connective  phrase  "currently 
consisting  of")  after  noting  explicitly  that 
both  sides  recognized  that  there  were  going 
to  be  "future  systems"  (i.e.,  exotics)  and 
therefore  the  connective  phrase  used  in  the 
article  had  to  take  account  of  this  fact. 
Moreover,  the  negotiating  record  reveals 
that  when  the  senior  Soviet  negotiator 
tasked  with  reaching  agreement  on  this  pro- 
vision accepted  the  U.S.  proposal  the  next 
day,  he  confided  in  his  American  counter- 
parts that  the  U.S.  proposal  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  side  over  the  strong  op- 
position of  some  members  within  his  delega- 
tion (i.e.,  the  Soviet  military). 

c.  With  respect  to  Article  IV.  the  internal 
working  documents  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
reveal  that  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  on  May  26,  1972.  the  delegation  for- 
mally and  collectively  agreed  that  the 
Soviet  negotiators  had  agreed  that  this  pro- 
vision restricted  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  fixed,  land-based  exotics  to  agreed 
test  ranges. 

d.  With  respect  to  Article  V,  the  negotiat- 
ing record  reveals  that  on  September  15, 
1971,  the  U.S.  Delegation  obUlned  a  binding 
commitment  from  the  senior  Soviet  negotia- 
tor tasked  with  reaching  agreement  on  the 
article  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  inter- 
pret the  words  "ABM  components"  as  they 
appeared  in  this  provision  as  applying  to 
"any  type  of  present  of  future  components" 
of  ABM  systems.  Furthermore,  the  negoti- 
ating record  esUblishes  that  in  the  view  of 
both  delegations,  "future  components"  in- 
cluded exotics. 

On  close  analsrsis,  Sofaer's  reconstruction 
of  each  of  these  four  episodes  proves  defi- 
cient. In  addition,  the  credlbUlty  of  Sofaer's 
analysis  is  undermined  by  a  number  of  seri- 
ous omissions.  These  include: 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  into  account  a 
key  paragraph  in  President  Nixon's  original 
instructions  to  the  U.S.  negotiators  direct- 
ing them  to  avoid  a  detaUed  discussion  of 
such  systems; 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  into  account 
the  tactics  of  the  Initial  Soviet  response  to 
the  VS.  proposal  on  exotics,  including  their 


efforts  to  probe  for  U.S.  secrets,  protect 
their  air  defenses  and  stall  for  time  pending 
receipt  of  instructions  from  Moaoow. 

His  failure  to  note  into  account  numerous 
sUtements  by  Soviet  negotiators  indicatliig 
possible  flexibility  on  the  UB.  proposals  on 
exotics. 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  Into  account 
numerous  sUtements  by  Soviet  negotiators 
which  contradict  his  hypothesis  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  associate  the  word  "oompo- 
nente"  with  exotics. 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  both  sides  agreed  that  Article 
II,  standing  alone,  established  no  obliga- 
tions. 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  into  accotmt 
the  split  within  the  within  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation over  Its  acceptance  of  the  UB.  pro- 
posal for  Article  n. 

His  failure  to  adequately  present  the  role 
played  In  the  negotiating  record  by  the  UB. 
Interest  In  protecting  the  right  to  detdoy 
ABM  "adjuncts". 

His  failure  to  note  numerous  commenU  In 
the  analyses  of  the  Treaty  text  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Delegation's  legal  adviser  that  sub- 
stantiate the  Traditional  InterpreUtion. 

His  failure  to  note  or  take  into  account 
the  overriding  Importance  both  sides  at- 
tached to  preventing  any  circumvention  of 
the  Treaty's  limits  on  deployment  through 
clandestine  deployments  disguised  as  per- 
mitted deployment  and  testing  activities— 
I.e.,  the  central  role  of  Article  IV  In  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  agreement. 

His  failure  to  consult  with  or  interview  all 
but  one  of  the  former  U.S.  ABM  negotia- 
tors, even  though  he  speculates  on  the 
intent  which  underlay  the  sUtemenU  and 
actions  of  these  U.S.  officials  ar  various 
points  in  the  negotiations. 

Based  on  my  review.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  the 
negotiationg  record  supports  the  under- 
standing which  the  Senate  held  at  the  time 
it  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty— that  Is.  the  Traditional 
InterpreUtion.  In  a  situation  where  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  former  UB.  ABM 
negotiators,  and  four  successive  administra- 
tions (Including,  prior  to  1985.  the  Reagan 
Administration)  have  upheld  the  Tradition- 
al InterpreUtion,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  would  claim  that  this  has  all 
been  an  extraordinary  mistake.  In  light  of 
the  basic  flaws  and  repeated  omissions  In 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  of  the  negotiating 
record.  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  case  pre- 
sented to  date  by  the  Administration  meeU 
this  test. 
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X.  Appkndix  A 

THE  TIXATT  TXZT  RXVISTTIO 

This  appendix  revisits  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  text  of  Treaty,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  these  provisions  under 
both  the  Traditional  InterpreUtion  and 
Judige  Sofaer's  Reinterpretation.  in  light  of 
the  negotiating  record  and  the  explanations 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  presented  to 
the  Senate  In  testimony  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration in  1972. 

I.  TRK  TRAOmOITAL  nrrKRPRKTATIOM 

A.  Article  V(J) 

Article  V(l)  expUdtly  bans  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  mobile/ 
space-based  ABMs.  This  provision  provided 
the  express  basis  for  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  Treaty's  impact  on  testing  and 
development  of  exotics,  particularly  the 
July  19  exchange  between  Senator  Jackson 
and  the  Administration's  witnesses.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  express  language  of  this  pro- 
vision which  Indicates  that  some  types  of 
ABM  systems  or  components  (I.e.,  those 
which  are  "exotic"  In  design)  are  exempted. 
The  negotiating  record  contains  substantial 
and  credible  evidence  that  the  parties  In- 
tended this  provision  to  extend  to  exotics. 

B.  ArticU  11 

Article  II  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
Treaty,  including  the  terms  used  in  Article 
V's  ban  on  deployment  of  mobile  systems. 
This  provision  defines  an  ABM  as  a  "system 
to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elements  In  flight  trajectory,"  and  Il- 
lustrates the  definition  by  describing  ABMs 
as  "currently  consisting  of"  latinchers,  mis- 
siles, and  radar.  The  negotiating  record  indi- 
cates that  the  parties  knowingly  and  delib- 
erately inserted  the  word  "currently"  into 
this  text  to  ensure  that  the  definition  was 
not  limited  In  scope  to  systems  "consisting 
of  the  three  then-current  components. 

This  reading  of  the  treaty  Is  further  un- 
derscored by  Secretary  Rogers'  official 
letter  transmitting  the  Treaty  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  expressly  described  Artl 
cle  II  as  serving  Illustrative  purposes.  More- 
over. Secretary  Rogers  directly  tied  Article 
II  to  the  Issue  of  exotics  by  listing  it  under 
the  heading  "Future  ABM  Systems",  like- 
wise. Ambassador  Smith,  on  the  day  that 
the  Treaty  was  signed,  said  that  Article  n 
"lias  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  future  systems." 

C.  Article  111 

Article  III  bans  the  deployment  of  all 
ABM  systems  or  components  other  than  the 
fixed,  land-based  components  authorized  at 
two  agreed  deployment  sites.  The  negotiat- 
ing record  Indicates  that  the  Soviets  accept- 
ed the  U.S.  proposal  for  the  text  of  this  pro- 
vision with  the  explicit  understanding  that 
it  would  apply  to  then-current  systems  as 
well  as  exotic  systems. 

D.  AHicU  IV 

Article  IV  limits  "ABM  systons  or  their 
components"  deployed  for  test  or  develop- 
ment purposes  to  agreed  test  ranges.  Ac 
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with  ArUcle  III.  there  is  nothing  in  the 
broad  language  of  this  provision  that  either 
Umitc  its  application  to  then-current  sys- 
tems or  excludes  exotic  systems  from  the 
ban  on  deployment  for  test  or  development 
purposes. 

This  provision  reflected  Iwth  side's  appre- 
ciation that  the  ABM  deployment  limita- 
tions In  the  Treaty  would  be  rendered 
meaningless  if  either  side  could  circumvent 
them  through  the  guise  of  development  and 
testing.  The  (x>ncem  shared  by  both  sides 
was  that  a  party  might  "deploy"  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  on  a  widespread  (I.e.. 
territorial)  basis  but  claim  that  the  systems 
or  components  so  deployed  were  only  devel- 
opment or  test  models.  The  negotiating 
record  Indicates  that  the  two  sides  expressly 
agreed  ttiat  fixed,  land-based  exotics  could 
only  be  developed  or  tested  at  the  agreed 
test  ranges. 

E.  Agreed  Statement  D 

Agreed  Statement  D  begins  by  noting  that 
It  serves  "to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  In  Article 
in.  .  .  ."  the  parties  then  agree  that  "In  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  [i.e..  exotics]  ...  are  created"— a 
permissible  development  with  respect  to 
fixed,  land-based  ABMs  under  Article  HI— 
deployment  of  exotics  is  subject  to  discus- 
sion and  agreement  imder  the  consultative 
and  amendment  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Under  the  Traditional  Interpretation. 
Agreed  Statement  D  serves  a  useful  func- 
tion in  making  explicit  that  which  is  other- 
wise Implicit  In  the  Treaty:  If  either  side  ex- 
ercises Its  right  (consistent  with  the  Tradi- 
tional Interpretation)  to  develop  and  test 
fixed,  land-based  "exotics",  the  Treaty  ex- 
pressly envisions  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
cussion and  possible  amendment  to  allow 
the  deployment  of  such  systems.  Because 
the  Treaty  expressly  pemlts  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  "exo- 
tics", it  is  reasonable  for  a  separate  docu- 
ment containing  Agreed  Statements  to  pro- 
vide an  explicit  "roadmap"  of  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  that  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  components 
proved  to  be  successful. 

There  is  another  Important  purpose 
served  by  Agreed  Statement  D.  It  provides 
an  authoritative  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  by  limiting  the  Treaty's  restrictions 
on  exotics  to  devices  that  meet  both  of  the 
following  two  criteria:  first,  such  a  device 
must  be  based  on  "other  physical  princi- 
ples": and  second,  that  it  must  Include 
"components  capable  of  sulutituting  for 
ABM  Interceptors  missiles,  ABM  laimchers. 
or  ABM  radars"  (Emphasis  added).  This  ex- 
planation was  extremely  important  to  the 
United  States  because  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration wanted  to  avoid  any  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  that  would  preclude  the 
option  of  deploying  "adjuncts"— that  is,  ele- 
ments of  an  ABM  system  (such  as  sensors  or 
telescopes)  which,  in  and  of  themselves, 
were  not  capable  of  subsltuting  for  an  ABM 
radar,  launcher,  or  missile. 

In  short,  had  Agreed  Statement  D  not 
been  included  in  the  Treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  been  able  to  argue  that 
ABM  adjuncts  being  developed,  tested,  or 
deployed  by  the  U.S.  were  actually  "compo- 
nents" tliat  violated  the  Treaty. 

P.  A$*es*ment  of  the  TnulitUmal  Interpre- 
tation 

The  Traditional  Interpretation  incorpo- 
rates the  foUowing  Interlocking  network  of 
restrictions  preventing  any  direct  or  indi- 
rect territorial  deployment. 


The  direct  deployment  of  then-current 
fixed,  land-based  ABM  missiles,  launchers 
or  radars  Is  limited  by  Article  III  to  200 
launchers  with  associated  radars  at  two 
specified  locations. 

The  Indirect  deployment  of  then-4nirrent 
ABM  missiles,  launchers  or  radars  through- 
out either  nation  in  the  guise  of  develop- 
ment or  test  models  is  prohibited  by  Article 
rv.  This  provision  confines  such  models  to 
the  agreed  test  ranges  and  allows  no  more 
than  15  test  launchers. 

The  direct  deployment  of  "other"  fixed, 
land-based  ABMs  Including  exotics,  is  pro- 
hibited by  Article  III. 

The  Indirect  deployment  of  fixed,  land- 
based  ABMs  In  the  guise  of  development  or 
test  models  Is  prohibited  by  Article  IV.  This 
includes  exotics. 

The  deployment,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment or  testing,  of  all  mobile  ABM  systems 
or  components— whether  "exotic"  or  not— Is 
banned  by  Article  V. 

Agreed  Statement  D,  which  was  set  forth 
in  a  separate  dociunent.  complements  these 
provisions  by  providing  more  detailed  guid- 
ance in  the  event  that  the  authorized  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  exo- 
tics proves  successful.  It  also  provides  inter- 
pretive guidance  ensuring  that  adjuncts 
(l.e.,  components  not  capable  of  substituting 
for  then  current  ABM  components)  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  prohibitions  on  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  deployment. 

In  short,  the  Traditional  Interpretation 
provides  a  structure  designed  to  preclude 
either  party  from  achieving  a  result  which 
is  contrary  to  the  express  object  luid  pur- 
poses of  Article  I  of  the  Treaty;  I.e..  "not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the 
territory  of  Its  country  and  not  to  provide  a 
base  for  such  a  defense."  Agreed  Statement 
D  complements  this  structure  in  terms  of 
the  procedure  for  addressing  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics,  while  also  ensuring  that  the 
Treaty  does  not  preclude  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  deployment  of  adjuncts. 

II.  THE  REIirTERraKTAnOM 

A.  Article  II 

Sofaer  acknowledges  that  It  Is  "plausible" 
to  read  the  definition  of  ABM  systems  in 
Article  IKl)  as  including  future  systems,  but 
asserts  this  provision  also  "can  reasonably 
be  read  to  mean  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Treaty,  an  ABM  system'  Is  one  that 
serves  the  functions  described  and  that  con- 
sists of  the  type  of  components  that  existed 
•currently'  (that  is.  at  the  time  the  Treaty 
was  signed)."  99  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1974.  Ac- 
cording to  Sofaer's  reading,  the  Article  IKl) 
definition  of  ABM  systems  U  limited  to 
those  systems  based  on  physical  principles 
in  use  in  1972. 

Sofaer's  reading  of  Article  II  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vision because  it  converts  an  illustrative 
phrase  into  a  limiting  phrase  through  inser- 
tion of  the  conjunctive  "and"  before  the 
phrase  "currently  consisting  of."  Sofaer.  in 
effect,  has  created  an  ambiguity  by  addling 
a  word  to  the  text  that  does  not  appear 
therein.  As  this  report  has  demonstrated, 
his  view  of  Article  II  is  directly  contradicted 
by  numerous  statements  during  the  ratifica- 
tion process  in  which  Article  II  was  cited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  In  connection 
with  exotics.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Article  II  in  the  negotiating  record. 

B.  Implications  For  Articles  V  A  111  and 
Agreed  Statement  D 

Sofaer  concedes  that  the  Treaty  precludes 
deployment  (but  not  testing  and  develop- 
ment) of  all  ABMs  using  exotics,  but  denies 
that  this  ban  is  found  in  the  broad  prohibi- 


tiona  of  Article  m  (which  i»«cludec  deirioy- 
ment  of  ABMs  except  for  two  flzed.  land- 
based  systems).  His  interpretation  requlrec 
a  series  of  assumptions  about  the  Treaty: 

First,  he  aacumes  that  the  ^^nm^it^  of 
"ABM  systems  and  components"  in  Aitlde 
II  excludes  exotics,  an  ■cciimptiwn  that  is 
compelled  neither  by  the  text  nor  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Treaty.  The  negotiating  record 
contradicts  this  claim. 

Second,  on  the  basis  of  that  assumption, 
he  concludes  that  the  prohibition  against 
deployment  of  "ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents" In  Articles  III  and  V  does  not  include 
exotics.  The  negotiating  record  also  dis- 
proves this  claim. 

Thiiti  because  he  has  acknowledged  that 
the  negotiating  record  supports  a  ban  on  de- 
ployment of  exotics,  some  other  provision  of 
the  Treaty  must  be  foimd  as  a  iMisls  for  that 
prohibition. 

Fourth,  because  Agreed  Statement  D  dis- 
cusses exotics,  he  assumes  that  it  must  be 
sole  source  of  the  prohibition  against  their 
deployment. 

His  analysis  of  Agreed  Statement  D  will 
not  withstand  close  scrutiny.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  Agreed  Statement  that  discusses 
deployment  is  the  introductory  clauses, 
which  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  Agreed 
Statement  D— "to  Insure  the  fulfillment  of 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  except  as  provided  in 
Article  III".  It  is  readily  apparent  that  this 
clause,  by  itself,  does  not  prohibit  deploy- 
ment; rather,  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  pur- 
pose introducing  the  subject  of  the  Agreed 
Statement  by  referencing  (not  establishing) 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABMs  except  as 
provided  in  Article  III. 

A  further  problem  for  Sofaer's  theory  is 
that  it  is  internally  Inconsistent.  If.  as 
Sofaer  asserts,  the  term  "ABM  systems  and 
components"  is  defined  for  purposes  of  the 
Treaty  as  excluding  exotics,  then  the  use  of 
that  term  In  Agreed  Statement  D  also  ex- 
cludes exotics.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  in- 
troductory clause  of  the  provision  could  not 
serve  as  the  basis  for  prohibiting  deploy- 
ment of  such  ABMs. 

Under  questioning  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Sofaer  was 
unable  to  support  his  theory  on  the  basis  of 
the  text  of  Agreed  Statement  D;  rather,  he 
relied  on  the  "spirit"  of  the  introductory 
clause.  1985  Senate  Hearings  at  187.  In 
effect,  he  is  asking  us  to  believe  ttiat  deploy- 
ment of  ABMs  using  exotics  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  those  porUons  of  the  Treaty, 
signed  by  President  Nixon  and  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev,  that  broadly  prohibit  de- 
ployment of  ABMs.  but  Instead  was  covered 
only  by  the  "spirit"— not  the  express  word- 
ing—of a  side  agreement  signed  by  the 
heads  of  the  negotiating  teams.  To  reach 
this  result,  he  has  had  to  read  words  Into 
Article  II  that  are  not  present,  deprived  Ar- 
ticles III  and  V  of  their  plain  meaning,  cre- 
ated an  inconsistency  between  his  treatment 
of  the  same  phrase  in  Article  n  and  Agreed 
SUtement  D,  and  relied  on  the  "spirit" 
rather  than  the  actual  wording  of  Agreed 
Statement  D. 

Sofaer  also  asserts  his  Interpretation  of 
Agreed  Statement  D  is  required  because  the 
traditional  view  (that  deployment  of  exotics 
is  banned  by  Articles  in  and  V)  renders 
Agreed  Statement  D  superfluous,  and  there- 
fore "violates  accepted  canons  of  construc- 
tion." Id.  at  143.  There  are  several  problems 
with  this  theory: 

First,  it  overlooks  at  least  two  reasonable 
purposes  for  Agreed  Statement  D.  discussed 
in  the  prior  subsection:  (1)  providing  a  basis 
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for  ^thttnt"'-*'*"t  penniaiible  "adJimcU" 
fram  prohibited  "componenU."  a  distinction 
found  nowhere  elee  In  treety;  and  (3)  remov- 
ing any  poHilde  doubt  that  "exotics"  tested 
and  developed  under  Article  IV  In  a  fixed. 
laiMMMed  mode,  were  subject  to  discussion 
and  further  agreement  prior  to  deployment 

BflT)flTMj.  It  is  f«-'««"H"f  to  imply  that  the 
Traditional  Interpretation  must  fall  because 
It  "Tkdates  accepted  canons  of  construc- 
tloo."  The  only  suA  canaa  of  international 
law  dted  by  Sofaer  is  the  norm  that:  "All 
words  of  the  Treaty  are.  if  reasonably  possi- 
ble, to  be  given  a  meanlnt.  and  rules  of  con- 
struction may  not  be  resorted  to  to  render 
them  meantawleas."  M  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1976 
n.13.  Thte  Is  a  rather  weak  reed  to  rely  on 
for  purpoMs  of  gtvinc  a  different  meaning 
to  a  Treaty  than  that  presented  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  the  Seante  at  the  time  of 
latiftcatlon.  Moreover,  It  does  not  provide  a 
sound  basis  tat  reJeeUnc  the  Traditional  In- 
terpretation. Some  perspective  on  Sofaer's 
use  of  this  norm  of  construction  Is  provided 
by  the  following  comment  from  Ian  Brown- 
lee.  In  his  1V73  treatise.  iMncipIe*  ofPvblic 
International  Lav,  at  606: 

"Jurists  are  In  general  cautious  about  for- 
mulating a  code  of  'rules  of  Interpretation', 
since  the  "rules'  may  become  unwieldy  in- 
struments Instead  of  the  flexible  aids  which 
are  required.  Blany  of  the  'rules'  and  'princi- 
ides'  offered  are  general,  question-begging, 
and  contradictory.  As  with  statutory  inter- 
metation,  a  <du>ice  of  a  'rule'  .  .  .  may  in  a 
given  case  Involve  a  preliminary  choice  of 
m—«t«g  rather  than  a  guide  to  interpreta- 
tion." [CItaUons  omitted] 

Although  the  parties  might  have  actUeved 
the  effect  of  Agreed  SUtement  D  tlirough 
Interpretation  rather  tlum  an  Agreed  State- 
ment, the  purpose  served  by  Agreed  State- 
ment D— providing  amplifying  details  for 
matters  discussed  broadly  in  the  body  of  the 
Treaty— is  more  ihua  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
construction  that  would  render  it  "meaning- 
less." Indeed,  it  is  hardly  remarkable  that 
an  Agreed  Statement,  set  forth  in  a  docu- 
moit  separate  from  the  main  body  of  a 
Treaty,  would  cover  the  same  subject  as  pri- 
mary text,  using  somewhat  different  em- 
phasis and  a  greater  level  of  detail. 

Finally,  even  assuming  that  Agreed  State- 
ment D  duplicates  matter  covered  elsewhere 
in  the  Treaty,  Sofaer's  analysis  is  deficient 
because  he  ignores  the  clear  evidence  in  the 
negotiating  record  that  Agreed  Statement  D 
was  not  redundant  at  the  time  it  was  adopt- 
ed. At  the  time  agreement  was  reached  on 
Agreed  Statement  D.  the  ban  on  deploy- 
ment in  Article  III  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
posed by  either  side  in  a  form  that  would 
have  applied  to  exotics.  Eventually,  Article 
HI  was  revised  to  serve  this  purpose.  An 
agreemoit  on  Article  in.  however,  was  not 
achieved  until  shortly  before  the  summit  at 
which  Nixon  and  Brezhnev  were  scheduled 
to  sign  the  Treaty.  The  negotiating  docu- 
ments reveal  that  the  issue,  therefore,  was 
not  whether  to  add  Agreed  Statement  D  to 
the  Treaty,  but  whether  to  delete  it.  It  was 
retained  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  served  the 
substantive  purposes  noted  above.  Second, 
becauae  there  was  no  inconsistency  between 
Agreed  Statonent  D  and  any  other  provi- 
sion, it  made  little  sense  to  reopen  an  issue 
with  the  Soviets  by  proposing  deletion  virtu- 
ally on  the  eve  of  the  summit. 
C.  Article  IV 

Another  Implication  of  Sofaer's  Reinter- 
pretation  of  the  Treaty's  text  is  that  it 
would  exempt  exotics  from  the  requirement 
In  Artlde  IV  that  aU  ABM  development  and 
testing  be  restricted  to  agreed  test  ranges. 


Thus  either  side  could  "deploy"  ABMs  using 
exotics  such  as  lasers  or  particle  beam  weap- 
ons anywhere  in  their  country  and  In  any 
number  as  long  as  it  claimed  that  the  weap- 
ons so  "deployed"  were  for  development  and 
test  purposes. 

Sofaer's  reading  would  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing anom^es: 

The  direct  deployment  of  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  missiles,  launchers  and  radars 
would  be  limited  by  Article  III.  but  indirect 
deployment  of  fixed,  land-based  "exoUcs"  in 
the  guise  of  development  or  test  models 
would  be  totally  unconstrained— either 
quantiUtively  or  geographically. 

The  direct  deployment  of  mobile/space 
based  ABMs  Involving  missiles,  launchers  or 
radars  would  be  baimed  by  Article  V.  but 
there  would  be  no  constraint  on  the  indirect 
deployment  of  mobile  "exotics"  under  the 
guise  of  development  and  test  models. 

In  short,  if  Sofaer's  reading  of  the  Treaty 
text  were  accurate,  the  two  sides  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  deployment  options  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  basic  object  and  pur- 
pose articulated  in  Article  I— "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  its  coimtry  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense.  .  . 

D.  Implicatiotu  For  Other  Provisioru 

The  Sofaer  Relnterpretation  would  also 
mean  that  prohibitions  in  other  parts  of  the 
accord  would  not  apply  to  "exotics"— for  ex- 
ample, the  ban  in  Article  IX  against  trans- 
ferring "ABM  systems  or  their  components" 
to  other  states  or  deploying  them  outside 
one's  national  territory.  One  would  then 
also  presumably  read  Agreed  Statement 
"G"  as  permitting  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide other  states  with  the  blueprints  or 
technical  descriptions  of  "exotic"  ABM  sys- 
tems an  components.  Here,  too,  there  is  an 
obvious  problem  of  consistency.  Is  it  logical 
that  the  Treaty  would  ban  the  transfer  to 
or  deployment  In  third  party  states  of  then- 
current  ABM  systems  and  components 
while  leaving  the  door  open  to  such  actions 
for  futuristic  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents? 

III.  CONCLUSIOIt 

The  Relnterpretation  identifies  some  am- 
biguities In  the  negotiating  record  and  high- 
lights provisions  of  the  Treaty  that  might 
have  been  drafted  more  clearly.  However,  it 
produces  an  analysis  of  the  treaty  that  is 
marked  by  inconsistencies  in  logic  and  con- 
flicts with  the  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Traditional  InterpreUtion  is  internally 
consistent  and  In  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Treaty  and  it  is  supported  in  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  in  the  negotiat- 
ing document. 

XI.  APPENDIX  B 

SmfMARY  OBSEXV AXIOMS  ON  SOFAER'S  MAY  1 1. 
19ST  REPORT  ON  THE  HEGOTIATTNC  RECORD 

On  May  13,  1987,  the  Administration  re- 
leased a  new  report  by  Judge  Sofaer  on  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record.  This  report 
is  dated  May  11.  1987.  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  report,  Sofaer  states: ' 

"The  present  report  is  an  updated  version 
of  a  study  completed  by  this  office  in 
Augvtst  1986.  and  sent  thereafter  to  the 
Senate  along  with  relevant  parts  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record.  This  version  deals  with  ar- 
gimients  and  evidence  developed  or  discov- 
ered in  recent  months.  No  study  of  this  sub- 
ject can  be   treated  as   totally   complete. 


Nothing  said  or  found  concerning  the 
Treaty,  however,  tias  altered  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  October  198S  that  the 
Treaty  text  is  ambiguous,  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  establishes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  agree  to  prohibit  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  mobile  ABM  de- 
vices based  on  OPP  ["other  physical  princi- 
ples"!.' 

Despite  Sofaer's  assertion  that  nothing  in 
his  latest  report  has  altered  the  basic  con- 
clusions of  his  Relnterpretation,  a  careful 
review  of  this  document  identifies  a  number 
of  Instances  in  which  Sofaer  has  made  Im- 
portant new  concessions  supportive  of  the 
Traditional  Interpretation. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  new 
report  is  Sofaer's  retreat  from  his  claim 
that  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  did  not  extend 
to  exotics.  In  his  August  6.  1986  report, 
Sofaer  had  maintained  that  Article  III  did 
not  prohibit  the  deployment  of  exotic  ABM 
systems  or  components.' 

"In  the  subsequent  negotiations,  a  change 
was  made  in  Article  III  that  made  clearer 
than  In  earlier  drafts  that  only  those  sys- 
tems and  components  specified  in  the  Arti- 
cle could  be  deployed.  The  provision  did  not, 
however,  expressly  prohibit  the  deployment 
of  substitutes  for  "systems"  or  "compo- 
nents". 

In  his  May  11,  1987  report,  Sofaer  now 
admits  that:  > 

"Discussions  diuing  the  negotiation  of 
Agreed  Statement  D,  and  thereafter  during 
the  final  drafting  of  Article  Ill's  introducto- 
ry language,  indicate  that  the  parties  be- 
lieved that  Articles  I,  II,  III  together  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  bar  deployment  of 
all  OPP  devices."  (emphasis  in  original) 

In  his  previous  report,  Sofaer  had  taken 
note  of— but  dismissed  as  inconclusive- 
statements  made  by  the  lead  Soviet  negotia- 
tor on  Article  III  to  Ambassador  Parsons, 
his  American  counterpart,  at  the  April  28, 
1972  meeting  at  which  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  article: « 

"Parsons  asked  if  he  understood  correctly 
that  the  Soviets  "could  probably  agree  to  a 
formulation  undertaking  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  except  as 
the  Article  would  provide."  Grinevsky  said 
that  they  could,  as  this  would  ban  "other 
systems". 

Sofaer  Includes  this  memcon  in  his  latest 
report  but  makes  a  new  concession  that  con- 
firms that  by  "other  systems",  Grinevsky 
meant  exotic  ABM  components: ' 

[Excerpt  from  Sofaer's  May  11, 1987  report] 
"The  parties  were  using  the  words  'other' 
and  'future'  interohangeably.  In  that  both 
were  meant  to  signify  a  system  that  served 
the  ABM  function  but  that  relied  (or  In  the 
case  of  future'  systems  that  might  rely)  on 
one  or  more  substitute  components." 

This  explanation  makes  clear  that  when 
Grinevsky  accepted  the  U.S.  proposal  for 
Article  III  on  April  28,  noting  specifically 
that  it  would  ban  "other  systems,"  the 
Soviet  side  agreed  that  Article  III  covered 
exotics. 

Sofaer's  concession  on  Article  III  exposes 
a  fundamental  deficiency  in  his  entire  line 
of  reasoning.  If  Article  III  prevents  the  de- 


■  Office  of  the  Legal  Advisor.  Department  of 
SUte.  •The  ABM  Treaty.  Part  I:  Treaty  Language 
and  Negotiating  History."  May  11.  1987.  at  3. 


■  "Application  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  Systems  and 
Components  Based  on  Other  Physical  Principles," 
August  6.  1986.  Memorandum  prepared  by  Abra- 
ham D.  Sofaer,  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State, 
at  44.  [hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Sofaer".] 

'  Id.  at  6. 

*  A-873  (April  28.  1972),  at  2-3. 

>  Sofaer  at  58. 


ployment  of  exotics,  then  the  phrase  "ABM 
systems  or  their  components,"  as  it  appears 
in  that  provision,  necessarily  Incorporates 
exotics.  Since  the  definitions  of  terms  used 
In  the  Treaty  are  provided  exclusively  by 
Article  II,  the  phrase  "ABM  systems  or 
their  components"  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  Article  n  and  Article  in.  In 
other  words,  the  definition  of  "ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components"  in  Article  n  nec- 
essarily includes  exotics.  Because  the  defini- 
tions provided  in  Article  II  must  be  consist- 
ently applied  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
lYeaty,  this  would  logically  mean  that  the 
words  "ABM  systems"  in  Article  V  also  in- 
clude exotics— thereby  prohibiting  the  de- 
velopment, testing  or  deployment  of  ABMs 
using  exotics.  In  short,  if  it  is  established 
that  Article  III  covers  exotics,  then  the  case 
for  the  Relnterpretation  is  undermined. 

Sofaer  recognizes  this  problem  and,  in  an- 
other extraordinary  concession,  admits  that 
it  allows  one  to  "make  an  arguable  case"  for 
the  Traditional  Interpretation:  * 

[Excerpt  from  May  11, 1987  Sofaer  Report] 

"The  argument  could  be  made  that  this 
change  showed  that  the  Soviets  had  come  to 
accept  the  U.S.  view  that  "ABM  systems" 
should  be  defined  throughout  the  Treaty  In 
purely  functional  terms.  This  assumed 
result,  together  with  the  references  by 
Karpov  to  "collateral"  obligations  in  the 
drafting  of  Article  IKl),  and  his  reference 
on  September  15  to  the  inclusion  of  "any 
type  of  future  component"  in  Article  V(l), 
could  make  an  argwible  ca*e  for  the  proi>o- 
sition  that  Article  V(l)  should  be  viewed  in 
the  final  analysis  as  applying  fully  to  all 
mobile  OPP  devices,  "(emphasis  added) 

Nevertheless.  Sofaer  stands  by  the  Reln- 
terpretation, declaring: '' 

"Tills  line  of  argument,  based  as  it  is  on 
scattered,  oral  statements  and  unexpressed 
Intentions,  falls  to  undereut  the  strong  case 
that  the  Soviets  had  not  agreed  to  the  U.S. 
view  on  all  these  issues." 

With  regard  to  this  statement  by  Sofaer, 
it  should  tie  emphasized  that  the  so-called 
"scattered,  oral  statements"  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials were  In  point  of  fact  statements  made 
by  the  senior  Soviet  negotiators  tasked  with 
reaching  agreement  on  specific  articles  of 
the  Treaty  which  were  communicated  to 
their  American  counterparts  during  precise- 
ly those  formal  negotiating  sessions  at 
which  agreement  was  reached  on  these  pro- 
visions. Moreover,  these  statements  were 
communicated  to  the  U.S.  side  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  establishing  the  intent  of 
the  Parties  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  texts  on  which 
agreement  was  then  being  reached. 

Sofaer  insists  that  even  though  he  now 
concedes  that  exotics  are  covered  under  Ar- 
ticle III:  • 

"This  fact  does  not  establish,  however, 
that  Article  IKl)  defined  ABM  systems,  as 
used  in  the  Treaty  text,  to  Include  all  OPP 
devices." 

This  assertion  not  only  flies  In  the  face  of 
logic.  It  Is  also  inconsistent  with  yet  another 
significant  concession  In  his  new  report— So- 
faer's admission  that  the  language  of  Article 
n  is  "functional."  In  his  May  11,  1987 
report,  Sofaer  states:  ■ 


•/d., 

at  71. 

'/d. 

•Id.. 

atS. 

•/d. 

"The  Parties  Intended  ultimately  to  regu- 
late all  ABM  devices  that  could  perform  the 
ABM  function,  as  reflected  in  the  functional 
language  of  Article  IK  1 )." 

In  short,  Sofaer  is  now  conceding  that  Ar- 
ticle II  was  expressly  drafted  by  the  two 
sides  to  reflect  their  recognition  that  there 
were  going  to  be  exotic  ABM  systems  and 
that  Article  11  was  therefore  made  "func- 
tional" In  scope.  This  concession  forces 
Sofaer  to  try  to  reconcile  his  admission  that 
the  Soviets  Intended  Article  11  to  be  "func- 
tional" In  scope  with  his  Insistence  that 
they  (iid  not  intend  Article  II  to  limit  "any 
ABM  system  other  than  the  ones  currently 
consisting  of  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars."'" 

Sofaer's  approach  to  this  appears  to  be  to 
suggest  that  the  Soviet  side  agreed  to  draft 
Article  n  In  a  functional  form  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  need  for  limits  on  future  systems 
only  after  achieving  a  consensus  with  the 
U.S.  side  that  the  question  of  agreeing  on 
precise  limitations  would  be  deferred  untU 
such  time  as  such  sjrstems  began  to  be  devel- 
oped and  tested  pursuant  to  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  As  noted  above.  Sofaer  states  that, 
"The  Parties  intended  ultimately  to  regu- 
late all  ABM  devices  that  could  perform  the 
ABM  function,  as  reflected  In  the  functional 
language  of  Article  IKl).""  (Emphasis 
added) 

Sofaer  falls  to  explain  how  Article  n 
could  have  such  a  bifurcated  effect— that  is, 
banning  the  deployment  of  exotics  under 
Article  III  immediately  upon  the  Treaty's 
taking  effect  while  reserving  until  some 
future  date  the  question  of  additional  limi- 
tations on  exotics  In  the  area  of  develop- 
ment or  testing.  In  short,  Sofaer's  position 
on  the  applicability  of  Article  II  to  other 
provisions  in  the  Treaty  is  Inconsistent  and 
unpersuasive.  In  conjunction  with  his  new- 
found recognition  ttiat  Article  in  estab- 
lishes limitations  on  exotics,  Sofaer's  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  "functional"  scope  of 
Article  II  in  devastating  to  his  entire  Reln- 
terpretation theory. 

It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  in  this 
latest  version  of  his  analysis,  Sofaer  does 
take  note  of  several  aspects  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record  which  had  been  omitted  In  his 
August  1986  memo.  These  Include: 

Guidance  provided  the  U.S.  negotiators  In 
August,  1971  In  Paragraph  5  of  National  Se- 
curity Decision  Memorandum  127  (which 
enjoined  the  U.S.  negotiators  from  engaging 
In  a  detailed  discussion  of  secret  U.S.  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  exotic  ABMs). 

Soviet  efforts  to  probe  for  these  U.S.  se- 
crets. 

The  sequence  of  events  with  respect  to 
reaching  agreement  on  Agreed  Statement  D 
and  Article  III  and  the  effect  of  this  chro- 
nology on  Sofaer's  arguments  about  the 
former's  alleged  "redundancy." 

In  addition,  the  new  Sofaer  report  con- 
tains a  large  volume  of  new  material  not 
previously  made  available  to  the  Senate. 
This  material  provides  new  information  on 
a  number  of  points,  including  communica- 
tions between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Ambassa- 
dor Smith,  reports  filed  by  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion when  it  was  back  in  Washington  during 
breaks  In  the  negotiations,  details  of  Inter- 
nal U.S.  Government  (USG)  communica- 
tions related  to  the  scope  of  Article  IV.  and 
internal  USG  communications  in  which 
some  officials  questioned  whether  the  Sep- 
tember 1971  Graybeal/Karpov  understand- 
ing on  Article  V(l)  extended  to  exotics. 


"Id. 
"Id. 


Sofaer's  recent  discovery  of  documents  in- 
dicating ttiat  some  VJB.  officials,  including 
the  JCS  representative,  General  Allison, 
may  have  raised  questions  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1971-1972  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  had  agreed  in  September,  1971 
to  include  exotics  under  the  limitations  of 
Article  V(l)  complements  his  case  for  the 
Relnterpretation.  However,  these  docu- 
ments must  be  weighed  against  the  clear 
evidence  in  the  negotiating  record  that 
when  the  Treaty  was  signed  In  May,  1987, 
the  U.S.  DelegaUon  collectively  and  formal- 
ly agreed  that  Article  V(l)  in  fact  achieved 
this  result. 

The  new  documents  discovered  by  Sofaer 
also  reveal  that  when  the  White  House  was 
preparing  for  the  Treaty  ratification  pro- 
ceedings after  the  Treaty  was  signed,  it  did 
not  question  the  comprehensive  and  restric- 
tive nature  of  Article  V(l).  It  is  also  Impor- 
tant to  reiterate  that  during  the  1973  ratifi- 
cation hearings  General  Palmer  testified  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ttiat 
with  regard  to  the  ban  under  Article  V(l)  on 
development  and  testing  on  moblle/spaced- 
based  exotics.  "The  Chiefs  were  aware  of 
that  and  had  agreed  to  that  and  that  was  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  final  agreement." 
Finally,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  JC 
representative.  General  Allison,  has  recent- 
ly testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Judiciary  Committees  that  Article 
V(l)  covers  exotics. 

The  discovery  of  these  documents  adds  to 
the  body  of  information  now  available  to 
the  Senate.  The  new  material  does  not, 
however,  provide  a  basis  for  the  Relnterpre- 
tation. In  sum.  although  the  May  11.  1987, 
Sofaer  report  is  more  comprehensive,  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  In  the  negotiat- 
ing record  still  suppmrts  the  Senate's  origi- 
nal understanding  of  the  Treaty,  i.e.,  the 
Traditional  Interpretation. 

Appendix  C 

Treaty  Between  the  United  States  op 
America  and  the  Union  op  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  the  LmrrATiOR  op  Ahti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
Signed  at  Moscow  May  26,  1972. 
Ratification  advised  by  U.S.  Senate 
August  3.  1973. 

Ratified  by  U.S.  President  September  30, 
1973. 

Proclaimed  by  U.S.  President  October  3, 
1973. 

Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged  Oc- 
tober 3.  1973. 
Entered  into  force  October  3, 1973. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear 
war  would  have  devastating  consequences 
for  all  mankind. 

Considering  that  effective  measures  to 
limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
a  substantial  factor  In  curbing  the  race  In 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  In  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  lim- 
itation of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  as 
well  as  certain  agreed  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  further  negotiations 
on  limiting  strategic  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

Declaring  their  Intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
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nudew  anns  race  and  to  take  effective 
iwiiiira  UxwMii  reductions  in  strategic 
anna,  nudear  disarmament,  and  ceneral  and 
oonplete  dinrmamait. 

Deairtnc  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of 
Intenatlonal  tension  and  tbe  strengthening 
of  tnist  between  States, 

HaTe  apced  as  follows: 
Axncui 

1.  Bach  party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-bal- 
Ustlc  missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vWons  of  this  Treaty. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  terriorty 
of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  Individual  region 
except  as  provided  for  in  Article  m  of  this 
TKitty. 

AKTICUn 

1.  FOr  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
■yatem  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
interceptor  mlssilea  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode: 

(b)  ABM  launeheis.  which  are  launchers 
conrtruetcd  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  interceptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  tyi>e  tested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  Tbe  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  include  those 
which  are: 

(a)  Operational: 

(b)  Under  construction: 

(c)  Undergoing  testinr. 

(d)  Undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conver- 
sion: or 

(e)  MothbaUed. 

AxncLBin 
Each   Party   undertakes   not   to   deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  except 
that: 

(a)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifth  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's 
national  capital,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  laimchers  and 
no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars 
within  no  more  than  six  ABM  radar  com- 
plexes, the  area  of  each  complex  being  cir- 
cular and  having  a  diameter  of  no  more 
than  three  kilometers;  and 

(b)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no  more 
than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large 
phased-array  ABM  radars  comparable  in  po- 
tential to  corresponding  ABM  radars  oper- 
ational or  under  construction  on  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  Treaty  in  an  ABM  system 
deployment  area  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  and  (3)  no  more  than  eighteen 
ABM  radan  each  having  a  potential  less 
than  the  potential  of  the  smaller  of  the 
above-mentioned  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars. 

Axncuiv 
The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  III 
shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  ciirrent  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges.  Each  Party  may 
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have  no  more  than  a  total  of  flf  teen  ABM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 

AJtnCLKV 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
tes^  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-baaed,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobOe  land-baaed. 

a.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  ABM  Interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  not  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

AKTICLBVI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  UmiUtions  on  ABM  systons  and 
their  components  provided  by  the  Treaty, 
each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  Uunchers.  or  ABM  radars,  capa- 
bilities to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and 
not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM  mode:  and 

(b)  not  to  deploy  in  the  future  radars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile 
attack  except  at  locations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  its  national  territory  and  oriented 
outward. 

ARTICLKVn 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
modernization  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  may  be  carried 
out. 

AltTICLB  VIII 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  or  outside  the  areas 
specified  in  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty.  shaU  be  destroyed  or  dismantled 
under  agreed  procedures  within  the  shortest 
possible  agreed  period  of  time. 

ARTICLKIX 

To  assure  the  viabUity  and  effectiveness 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to  deploy 
outeide  its  national  territory,  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty. 

ASTICLKX 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  Treaty. 

AKTICLBXI 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active 
negotiations  for  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shsdl  use  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification  at  its  disposal  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  the  national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation of  the  other  Party  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  delil>- 
erate  concealment  measures  wiiich  impede 
verification  by  national  tecimicai  means  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not  require 
changes  in  current  construction,  assembly, 
conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 


the  ParUes  shall  establish  promptly  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commlwion,  within 
the  framework  of  which  they  will: 

(a)  Consider  questions  concerning  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  Provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  the  obligations  assiuned: 

(c)  Consider  questions  involving  unintend- 
ed interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification; 

(d)  Consider  possible  changes  in  the  stra- 
tegic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  Agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(f )  Consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
posals for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
this  Treaty;  including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  Consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for 
futher  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish,  and  may  amend  as  appropriate. 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  stiall 
enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures governing  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XT 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  Its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its 
decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

1.  This  Treaty  shaU  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursu- 
ant to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  May  26.  1972.  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 
For  the  United  States  of  America. 
Richard  Nixor. 
President  of  the  United 

State*  of  America. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, 

L.I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central 

Committee  of  the  CPSU. 


AOKXBD    STATEMSMTS,    COMMOH    UmERSTAWD- 

iNos,  AMD  Unilateral  Statements  Reoard- 
nfc  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  op  America  and  the  Union  op 
Soviet  Socialist  Repubucs  on  the  Lna- 
tatioh  op  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles 

1.  Agreed  Statements 
The  docimient  set  forth  below  was  agreed 
upon  and  initialed  by  the  Heads  of  the  Dele- 
gations on  May  26, 1972  (letter  designations 
added): 

A<»XED  STATEMENTS  REGARDING  THE  TREATY  BE- 
TWIXN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND 
THE  UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 
ON  THE  LIMITATION  OP  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MIS- 
SILE SYSTEMS 

(A] 

The  Parties  understand  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ABM  radars  which  may  be  deployed 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty,  those  non-phased- 
array  ABM  radars  operational  on  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  Treaty  within  the  ABM 
system  deployment  area  for  defense  of  the 
national  capital  may  be  retained. 

(B) 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  potential 
(the  product  of  mean  emitted  power  in 
watts  and  antenna  area  in  square  meters)  of 
the  smaller  of  the  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (b) 
of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  is  considered  for 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  to  be  ttiree  million. 

IC] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  centered 
on  the  national  capital  and  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  continu- 
ing ICBM  sUo  launchers  for  each  Party 
shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  kilometers. 

ID] 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
(x>mponents  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  futiu%,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XTV  of  the  Treaty. 

IE) 

The  Parties  understand  that  Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  includes  obligations  not  to  devel- 
op, test  or  deploy  ABM  interceptor  missiles 
for  the  delivery  by  each  ABM  interceptor 
missUe  of  more  than  one  independently 
guided  warhead. 

\n 

The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phased- 
array  radars  having  a  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  anten- 
na area  in  square  meters)  exceeding  three 
million,  except  as  provided  for  in  Articles 
ni,  IV  and  VI  of  the  Treaty,  or  except  for 
the  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in  outer 
space  or  for  use  as  national  technical  means 
of  verification. 

(O] 

Tbe  Parties  understand  that  Article  DC  of 
the  Treaty  includes  the  obligation  of  the  US 
and  the  USSR  not  to  provide  to  other 
States  technical  descriptions  or  blue  prints 
specially  worked  out  for  the  construction  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  limited 
by  the  Treaty. 


2.  Common  Understandings 

Common  understanding  of  the  Parties  on 
the  following  matters  was  reached  dtiring 
the  negotiations: 

A.  Location  of  ICBM  Defenses 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  May  26, 1972: 

Article  III  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  for 
each  side  one  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  its  national  capital  and  one 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  launchers.  The  two  sides  have 
registered  agreement  on  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  Parties  understand  that  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  the  national  capital  and  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
containing  ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each 
Party  shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than 
thirteen  hundred  kilometers."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  U.S.  side  notes  that  its  ABM 
system  deployment  area  for  defense  of 
ICBM  silo  launchers,  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  will  be  centered  in  the 
Orand  Fortes  ICBM  silo  launcher  deploy- 
ment area.  (See  Agreed  Statement  (CI.) 
B.  ABM  Test  Rans/es 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  April  26. 1972: 

Article  rv  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides 
tliat  "the  limitations  provided  for  in  Article 
III  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges. "  We  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  assure  tiiat  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  current  ABM  test  ranges. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  ABM  test 
ranges  encompass  the  area  within  which 
ABM  components  are  located  for  test  pur- 
poses. The  current  U.S.  ABM  test  ranges  are 
at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  and  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Atoll,  and  the  current  Soviet  ABM  test 
range  is  near  Sary  Shagan  in  Kazakhstan. 
We  consider  that  non-phased  array  radars 
of  types  used  for  range  safety  or  instrumen- 
tation purposes  may  be  located  outside  of 
ABM  test  ranges.  We  interpret  the  refer- 
ence in  Article  IV  to  "additionally  agreed 
test  ranges"  to  mean  that  ABM  components 
will  not  be  located  at  any  other  test  ranges 
without  prior  agreement  between  our  Gov- 
emmenU  that  there  will  be  such  additional 
ABM  test  ranges. 

On  May  5.  1972.  the  Soviet  Delegation 
sUted  that  there  was  a  common  under- 
standing on  what  ABM  test  ranges  were, 
that  the  use  of  the  types  of  non-ABM 
radars  for  ranges  safety  or  instrumentation 
was  not  limited  under  the  Treaty,  that  the 
reference  in  Article  FV  to  'additionally 
agreed"  test  ranges  was  sufficiently  clear, 
and  that  national  means  permitted  identify- 
ing current  test  ranges. 

C.  MobUe  ABM  Systems 

On  January  29,  1972.  the  VS.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  V(l)  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  includes  an  undertaking  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  their  components.  On 
May  5,  1971,  the  U.S.  side  indicated  that,  in 
its  view,  a  prohibition  on  deployment  of 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components  would 
rule  out  the  deployment  of  ABM  launchers 
and  radars  which  was  not  permanent  fixed 
types.  At  that  time,  we  asked  for  the  Soviet 
view  of  this  interpreUtion.  Docs  the  Soviet 
side  agree  with  the  U.S.  side's  interpreUtion 
put  forward  on  May  5, 1971? 

On  April  13,  1972,  the  Soviet  Delegation 
said  there  is  a  general  common  understand- 
ing on  this  matter. 


D.  Standing  ConstUUMve  Commission 

Ambassador  Smith  made  the  foDowlng 
statement  on  May  22.  1972: 

The  United  States  proposes  that  the  sidea 
agree  that,  with  regard  to  initial  Implemen- 
Ution  of  the  ABM  Treaty's  Article  xm  cm 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCC)  and  of  the  consultation  Articles  to 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  arms 
and  the  Accidents  Agreement.'  agreement 
establishing  the  SCC  will  be  worked  out 
early  in  the  follow-on  SALT  negotiations; 
until  that  is  completed,  tbe  following  ar- 
rangements will  prevail:  when  SALT  is  in 
session,  any  consultation  desired  by  either 
side  under  these  Articles  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  two  SALT  Delegations:  when  SALT 
is  not  in  session,  ad  hoc  arrangements  for 
any  desired  consultations  under  these  Arti- 
cles may  be  made  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

Minister  Semenov  replied  that,  on  an  od 
referendum  basis,  he  could  agree  that  the 
U.S.  statement  corresponded  to  the  Soviet 
understanding. 

E.  Standstia 

On  May  6,  1972,  Minister  Semenov  made 
the  following  statement: 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  U.S.  side,  the  Soviet  Delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  two 
sides  will  in  fact  observe  the  obligations  of 
both  the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  beginning  from  the  date  of  signature 
of  these  two  documents. 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the 
following  statement  on  May  20. 1972: 

The  U.S.  agrees  in  principle  with  the 
Soviet  statement  made  on  May  6  concerning 
observance  of  obligations  beginning  from 
date  of  signature  but  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  our  understanding  that  this  means 
that,  pending  ratification  and  acceptance, 
neither  side  would  take  any  action  prohibit- 
ed by  the  agreements  after  they  entered 
into  force.  This  understanding  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  in  the  absence  of  notification 
by  either  signatory  of  its  intention  not  to 
proceed  with  ratification  or  approval. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  statement. 

3.  Unilateral  Statements 

The     following     noteworthy     unilateral 
statements  were  made  during  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  United  SUtes  Delegation: 
A.  Withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 

On  May  9.  1973.  Ambassador  Smith  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  U.S.  Delegation  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance the  U.S.  Oovemment  attaches  to 
achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  limi- 
tations on  strategic  offensive  arms,  follow- 
ing agreement  on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an 
Interim  Agreement  on  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  the  limiUtion  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  U.S.  Delegation  believes 
that  an  objective  of  the  follow-on  negotia- 
tions should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a 
long-term  basis  threats  to  the  survivability 
of  our  respective  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 
The  USSR  Delegation  has  also  indicated 
ttuit  the  objectives  of  SALT  would  remain 
unfulfilled  without  the  achievement  of  an 
agreement  providing  for  more  complete  lim- 
itations on  strategic  offensive  arms.  Both 
sides  recognize  that  the  initial  agreements 
would  be  steps  toward  the  achievement  of 


>  See  Artlcie  7  of  Agreement  to  Reduce  tbe  tUSk 
of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  tbe  United 
States  of  America  and  tbe  Onion  of  Soviet  Sodallit 
Republics,  signed  Sept.  SO,  1*71. 
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more  complete  Hp««»*M'M"  on  stntecic 
urns.  U  an  Mreement  proridlns  for  more 
oomplete  gtratedc  offensive  arms  limita- 
tloiM  were  not  achieved  within  five  years. 
UjB.  supceme  interesU  could  be  Jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  constitute  a 
baaiB  for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  \JS.  does  not  wish  to  see  such  a  situa- 
tlOQ  occur,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  USSR 
does.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  that  we  emphasise  the  importance 
the  XJA.  Qovemraent  attaches  to  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  aims.  The  U.8.  Executive  will 
inform  the  Congress,  in  connection  with 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  ABM 
Tt«aty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  of  this 
statemoit  of  the  DA  position. 

B.  Tested  in  ABM  Mode 
On  April   7.    1972.   the  VJB.  DelegaUon 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  n  of  the  Joint  Text  Draft  uses  the 
term  "tested  in  an  ABM,"  in  defining  ABM 
components,  and  Article  VI  includes  certain 
obligations  concerning  such  testing.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  sides  should  have  a  common 
undentandbig  of  this  phase.  First,  we  would 
note  that  the  testing  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  intended  to  apply  to  testing 
which  occurs  after  the  date  of  signature  of 
the  Treaty,  and  not  to  any  testing  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Next,  we 
would  amplify  the  remarks  we  have  made 
on  this  subject  during  the  previous  Helsinki 
phase  by  setting  forth  the  objectives  which 
govern  the  UjS.  view  on  the  subject,  namely, 
while  prohibiting  testing  on  non-ABM  com- 
ponents for  ABM  purposes:  not  to  prevent 
testing  of  ABM  oompiments.  and  not  to  pre- 
vent testing  of  non-ABM  componenU  for 
non-ABM  purposes.  To  clarify  our  interpre- 
tatkm  of  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode,"  we  note 
that  we  would  consider  a  launcher,  missile 
or  radar  to  be  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode"  if, 
for  example,  any  of  the  following  events 
occur  (1)  a  launcher  is  used  to  launch  an 
ABM  interceptor  missile,  (2)  an  interceptor 
missile  is  flight  tested  against  a  target  vehi- 
cle which  has  a  flight  trajectory  with  char- 
acteristics of  a  strategic  ballistic  missile 
flight  trajectory,  or  is  flight  tested  In  con- 
JuncUon  with  the  test  of  an  ABM  intercep- 
tor missQe  or  an  ABM  radar  at  the  same 
test  range,  or  is  flight  tested  to  an  altitude 
inconsistent  with  interception  of  targets 
against  which  air  defenses  are  deployed.  (3) 
a  radar  makes  measurements  on  a  coopera- 
tive target  vehicle  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
item  (3)  above  during  the  reentry  portion  of 
its  trajectory  or  makes  measivements  in 
conJimcUon  with  the  test  of  an  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missile  or  an  ABM  radar  at  the  same 
test  range.  Radars  used  for  purposes  such  as 
range  safety  or  instrumentation  would  be 
exempt  from  application  of  these  criteria. 

C.  No-Tmnifer  Article  of  ABM  Treaty 
On  April  18,   1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

In  regard  to  this  Article  [IXl.  I  have  a 
brief  and  I  believe  self-explanatory  state- 
ment to  make.  The  VS.  side  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  this  Article  do 
not  set  a  precedent  for  whatever  provision 
may  be  considered  for  a  Treaty  on  Limiting 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms.  The  question  of 
transfer  of  strategic  offensive  arms  is  a  far 
more  complex  Issue,  which  may  require  a 
different  solution. 

D.  No  Increate  in  Defenae  of  Eariy  Warning 
Radan 
On  July  28.  1970.  the  VA  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 


Since  Hen  House  radars  [Soviet  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  radars]  can  detect  and 
track  ballistic  missile  warheads  at  great  dis- 
tances, they  have  a  significant  ABM  poten- 
tial. Accordingly,  the  UJS.  would  regard  any 
increase  in  the  defenses  of  such  radars  by 
surface-to-air  missiles  as  inconsistent  with 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  let  me  commend  Sena- 
tor NuNN  for  this  analysis.  It  is 
lengthy.  He  has  done  a  service  again 
to  the  Nation  and  to  this  Senate  by 
the  kind  of  commitment  that  he  has 
made  in  the  energies,  intellect,  integri- 
ty that  is  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  must  add.  I  would  like  to 
thank,  in  turn,  Mr.  Bob  Bell,  who 
spent  several  hundred  hours  in  S-407 
on  this  and  Andy  Effron,  who  was  not 
part  of  the  staff  in  S-407  but  has 
spent  numerous  hours  in  handling  the 
legal  implications  of  this.  I  thank  both 
of  them.        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Chair  inform  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  to  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  controls  10  min- 
utes.   

Bi4r.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentarily I  will  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

I  was  sitting  in  another  portion  of 
the  Chamlier  at  the  time  I  heard  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  character- 
izing my  earlier  comments.  I  shall  ex- 
amine the  Recori),  but  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  this  Senator  to  say  that, 
while  the  Levin-Nuim  amendment  is 
technical  in  nature,  it  does  force,  in 
the  context  of  the  debate,  a  prelimi- 
nary decision  by  this  Chamber  in 
terms  of  the  narrow  versus  broad  in- 
terpretation. It  is  my  hope  that,  once 
we  get  on  the  bill,  we  will  have  a  very 
lengthy  debate  on  this  issue.  There 
are  strong  views  held  on  both  sides. 
But  at  this  time,  I  do  indicate  that  it  is 
a  technical  amendment  in  its  nature  in 
terms  of  the  funding,  but  it  forces  the 
debate  and  which  debate,  by  virtue  of 
the  vote,  would  certainly  be  a  strong 
indication  as  to  the  disposition  of  con- 
sidering that  issue  of  broad  versus 
narrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  brief 
procedure  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  find  that  the  time  on 
our  side  has  nm  out.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  here  and  I  had  not 
known  he  was  going  to  be  here.  He  de- 
sires 2  minutes  and  I  ask  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  in  that  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  2  or  3  minutes, 
whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 


Mr.  WARNER.  At  this  time,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  How 
much  time  would  you  like. 

Mr.  QUAYIiE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Five  plus  three  is 
eight,  plus  three  is  eleven,  and  we  are 
over  our  time. 

Mr.  QUAYIiE.  How  many  minutes 
do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  Senator  Quaylb,  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  let  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi be  the  concluding  speaker. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mx.  President,  very 
briefly,  let  me  outline  the  objections 
that  we  have  to  the  Levin  amendment. 

First,  I  think  there  is  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question.  I  really  believe 
that  this  amendment  does  get  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty.  I  think 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  clearly 
resides,  in  a  constitutional  basis,  with 
the  executive  branch  and  not  the  con- 
gressional branch.  I  think  there  are  se- 
rious constitutional  question. 

Second,  this,  in  fact,  is  harmful  to 
our  negotiators.  It  takes  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails  at  a  very  sensitive  time, 
when  they,  in  effect,  are  sailing 
toward  getting  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment on  INF  and  they  are  also  talking 
about  space  and  defense.  At  this  par- 
ticular time  it  is  going  to  undercut  our 
negotiators.  We  are  simply  kicking 
them  in  the  shins  at  a  very  inappropri- 
ate time.  The  Congress  is  once  again 
inserting  itself  in  a  place  that  it 
should  not  be  inserting  itself.  We 
ought  to  let  those  negotiations  go  for- 
ward and  see  what  the  results  may  be. 

Third,  I  really  do  believe,  listening 
to  the  discussion  today,  that  this 
amendment  has  a  very  negative 
impact  on  the  future  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  though  the  authors 
say  It  does  not.  And  I  take  them  at 
their  word  and  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute that.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
that,  in  fact,  support  this  are  not 
friends  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive and  for  that  reason  I  think  this 
would  be  very  much  of  a  detrimental 
Impact  to  the  future  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  which  I  think  Is  vital 
to  national  security. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senators  at  some  time  realize  what 
they  are  doing  by  inviting  all  of  these 
arms  control  amendments.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
ratify.  That  is  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. But  what  we  are  doing  by 
putting  this  amendment  on  and  other 
amendments  on,  what  we  are  inviting 
by  majority  vote,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  majority  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  to  engage 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
majority  vote,  into  interpretations  of 


treaties,  into  what  the  limits  of  trea- 
ties ought  to  be.  I  really  think  that 
Senators  are  really  beginning  to  give 
up  something  that  is  not  only  their 
constitutional  responsibility,  but, 
sometime  down  the  road,  when  we 
start  to  invite  the  House  to  be  a  partic- 
ipant in  these  types  of  activities,  we 
are  going  to  rue  that  day. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  And  I  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  enjoy  having  that  additional 
constitutional  authority  and  responsi- 
bility given  to  them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  They  do  not  like  and 
many  do  not  particularly  care  for  the 
fact  we  are  the  only  ones  that  ratify 
treaties  and  this  is  a  way  that  Involves 
them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  be  helpful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Unfortunately,  I  only 
have  about  40  seconds  and  if  I  yield  to 
you 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  only  have  one 
point. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  you  take  15  sec- 
onds? 

Mx.  BUMPERS.  The  Senate  does 
not  ratify  treaties.  We  approve  trea- 
ties. We  do  not  ratify  them. 

lii.  QUAYLE.  OK,  we  approve 
them.  I  am  sure  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wants  to  get  involved  in  the 
approval  of  treaties  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
think  about. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  negotiat- 
ing record  is  going  to  prove  to  be  quite 
clear  when  we  get  into  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  get  into  it  at  length. 
Let  me  just  read  a  couple  of  pertinent 
comments  from  the  negotiating  record 
that  has  now  been  declassified.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  Senator 
NuKN's  statement.  I  intend  to  do  so. 

But  this  is  study  of  the  ABM  negoti- 
ating history  done  in  October  1972  by 
ACDA's  historical  division.  Here  is 
what  it  concluded: 

They  also  agreed  in  article  V  to  ban  sea- 
based  air-based,  space-based,  and  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems,  as  well  as  auto- 
matic launchers;  the  American  future-sys- 
tems provision  remained  unagreed. 

And  that  Is  the  essence  of  this  whole 
debate,  is  whether  the  United  States 
wanted  to  not  have  futuristic  systems 
considered  and  the  Soviets  did  not 
agree  to  that  and  that  is  what  we  will 
find  out  in  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  used  his  4 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  make 
no  mistake  about  section  233.  If  this 
section  is  decided  in  this  bill,  the  con- 
stitutional  issue  will   have  been  re- 


solved. And  if  one  thing  is  plain  from 
this  debate,  this  body  is  not  ready  to 
decide  the  constitutional  Issue  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  matter  and 
because  of  the  substantial  body  of  evi- 
dence which  supports  the  broad  rather 
than  the  narrow  interpretation. 

When  Senator  Nunm  articulates  the 
analogy  to  rail  deployment  of  the  MX 
and  Senator  Levin  makes  the  com- 
ment about  MX  Dense  Pack,  that  is 
not  like  section  233.  If  they  want  to 
limit  specific  tests,  then  let  them  ar- 
ticulate which  tests  they  want  to 
oppose  because  they  are  not  wise. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Lsvin  and  Sen- 
ator Nttnn  that  the  Senate  has  a 
major  role  to  decide  how  the  money 
ought  to  be  spent.  But  that  decision 
should  be  made,  if  we  say,  "Dense 
Pack  is  bad,  don't  do  it":  if  we  say, 
"Rail  deployment  is  bad.  don't  do  it." 
But  that  is  the  specific  context  as  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  passing  a  bill 
which  decides  the  constitutional  issue. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important 
issue  which  will  face  the  Congress  this 
year.  It  is  important  enough,  involving 
$4.5  billion,  but  it  is  even  more  imp>or- 
tant  because  it  wiU  affect  materially 
the  future  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative as  a  defensive  measure  and  it 
will  affect  materially  the  negotiating 
record.  So  that  this  matter  ought  not 
to  be  decided  at  this  time,  especially  in 
the  context  of  the  evidence  adduced 
earlier  which  very  strongly  favors  the 
broad  interpretation  and  emphasizes 
the  complexity  of  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  30  seconds  remain- 
ing for  a  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me— and  I  speak  with  all  def- 
erence to  everyone— that  this  is  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  serious  minutes 
or  times  or  occasions  that  we  have  had 
here  since  I  have  been  around.  Here 
we  are  with  the  authorization  bill— 
which  authorizes  military  supplies  and 
weai>ons,  pays  the  cost  of  the  manpow- 
er, womanpower,  for  everything  for  a 
12-month  period,  approximately  $303 
billion— and  still,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  that  bill  in  here  without  its 
having  to  undergo  delay  and  having  to 
resort  to  a  motion  to  overcome  that 
delay.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  day.  It  was  not 
intended  that  way.  I  am  sure. 

We  have  here  a  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  has  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  highly  competent  Mem- 
bers of  experience  and  judgment.  All 
you  have  to  do,  though,  to  stop  any 
part  of  it  is  just  let  it  fail  to  get  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  small  or 
how  large  the  consequences,  it  cannot 


stay  in  this  bill  if  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  says,  "No,  it  has  to  go  out."  It 
will  go  out. 

But  the  whole  thing  fails,  it  falls  in. 
if  we  do  not  permit  it  to  come  here 
and  indeed  be  considered. 

I  tell  you,  this  is  a  test  of  the  imder- 
standlng,  a  test  of  the  patience  of  the 
people,  and  a  test  for  aU  of  us.  I  speak 
of  no  particular  individual;  everyone 
has  acted  in  good  faith.  But  if  we  can 
minimize  and  downgrade  the  whole 
military  concept  we  have,  then  we  are 
making  a  grave  mistake  and  there  is  a 
soft  spot  somewhere. 

I  think  lieyond  all  doubt  this  is  the 
finest,  the  greatest,  the  strongest  mili- 
tary organization  in  the  world.  It 
reaches  around  the  world.  It  is  the 
forerunner  for  not  only  our  freedom 
but  the  freedom  of  countless  millions 
of  additional  people. 

How  can  we  downgrade  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  the  bill  run  a 
gaunlet  of  this  kind? 

I  pray  that  that  will  not  hi4>pen. 
that  we  will  not  make  that  error,  and 
that  we  can  proceed  with  this  highly 
important  measure  which  has  been  so 
carefully  considered,  voting  against 
any  part  or  any  amendment  that  may 
be  in  the  bill  now. 

Let  us  resort  back  to  those  old  stand- 
ards and  keep  going.  We  have  no  time 
to  lose. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  pjn.  having  arrived,  under 
the  previous  order  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURX  MOnOH 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  S. 
1174,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  atrtivities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  years  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Kent  Conrad. 
Terry  Sanford.  Bob  Graham.  J.  Ben- 
nett   Johnston.    Howard    M.    Met>- 
enbaum.  Paul  Sarbanes,   Donald  W. 
Riegle,  Howell  HefUn,  Spark  Matsu- 
naga.  Harry  Reid.  Uoyd  Bentsen.  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  Ernest  F.  HoUings.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,   Brock  Adams  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived.  The  question  is.  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1174,  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
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■i«  •uUMnmtic  under  the  rules.  The 
clerk  wfll  caU  the  roU. 

The  IcdsUtive  clei^  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
flmatnr  from  Kannan  [Mr.  Dole]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snocs] 
an  necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rbd).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

Ttyt  result  was  announced— yeas  59, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  11«  Leg.] 
TZAS-59 


AdMBI 

Cson 

MikuliU 

Buieiis 

Pted 

iCltcheU 

Bentaen 

Fowler 

lioynlhan 

Bida> 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Oore 

PeU 

Beta 

Oraham 

Proxmire 

Bndtey 

Barkln 

Pryor 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Held 

Bumpcn 

Hoillnai 

Rlegle 

BiiriUck 

Inouye 

RoRkefeUer 

Bjrrd 

Johniton 

Sanford 

Caiafee 

WailMiiiii 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Saner 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Coond 

Lautenbert 

Simon 

CnuHton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Duehle 

Levin 

Stcnnis 

DaOondni 

MaUunaga 

Welcker 

Dixaa 

Meleher 

WIrth 

Dodd 

NAYS-39 

Anaatrooc 

HaUleld 

Bond 

Becht 

Preasler 

BoMhwlts 

Helm 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Helmi 

Roth 

D-Amikto 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Daofocth 

Karnes 

Simpson 

Donenid 

Hasten 

Specter 

Dmcntoerier 

bwar 

Stevens 

Bvau 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Oam 

MeOure 

Trtble 

Ofamni 

McConneU 

Wallop 

Otaatey 

MurkowsU 

Warner 

Hatch 

Nlddcs 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Synnis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  59,  the  nays  are 
39.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.    President,    every 
Democrat  was  present  and  every  Dem- 
ocrat voted  and  every  Democratic  Sen- 
ator voted  for  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  take  up  the  defense  authorization 
bill. 

Another  vote  on  cloture  is  scheduled 
for  tomorrow.  I  may  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  that  cloture  vote 
and  Just  forget  about  the  motion  to 
proceed  and  let  the  President  show  a 
little  support  for  the  legislation  him- 
self. 

This  is  a  defense  authorization  bill. 
We  have  had  men  killed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Our  military  people  want  assur- 
ance that  they  are  going  to  be  protect- 
ed. The  President  can  exercise  a  little 
muscle  here,  if  he  really  supports  this 


bill,  and  get  some  people  on  the  other 
side  to  at  least  vote  for  cloture,  to  take 
up  the  authorization  bill. 

Senators  may  have  good  reasons  for 
op[>osing  the  bill  or  good  reasons  for 
opposing  certain  provisions  In  it.  If  we 
can  get  the  biU  up  before  the  Senate, 
Senators  can  exercise  their  rights  to 
offer  amendments  or  offer  motions  to 
recommit  with  instructions,  or  wtiat- 
ever.  But  the  Senate  cannot  do  any- 
tlilng  with  this  bill— it  can  do  nothing, 
period,  nothing  with  the  bill— unless 
and  imtil  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  a  consistent  showing 
on  the  part  of  a  block  of  determined 
Senators  on  the  other  side  who  are  de- 
termined to  show  this  Senate  that 
they  can  exercise  41  votes.  I  suppose 
from  now  on,  to  prevent  this  Senate 
from  taking  up  the  bill— even  taking 
up  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  have  filed 
another  cloture  motion  which  will 
mature  on  tomorrow.  I  had  started  an- 
other cloture  motion,  so  that  there 
would  also  be  a  vote  when  the  Senate 
returns  after  the  Memorial  Day  holi- 
day, but  I  am  not  going  to  enter  that 
cloture  motion  today. 

Let  the  Senators  go  home,  and  let 
the  people  back  home  talk  to  the  Sen- 
ators. If  the  people  back  home  want  to 
see  this  Defense  Department  authori- 
zation bUl  brought  up  before  the 
Senate,  if  they  want  the  national  secu- 
rity of  tills  Nation  not  to  be  under- 
mined by  the  Senate's  faUure  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
bill,  then  let  those  people  talk  to  the 
Senators,  and  perhaps  it  will  have 
some  effect. 

This  Is  not  to  question  any  Senator's 
right  to  vote  against  cloture.  I  have 
done  that  on  a  few  occasions  myself. 
But  here  we  see  the  party  of  the  Presi- 
dent showing  consistently  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  hold  41  votes  in  line 
and  not  let  this  Senate  work  its  will  on 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
filibuster  available  after  the  bill  is  up. 
One  can  filibuster  the  bill.  Then  when 
the  motion  is  made  that  the  Senate 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House, 
that  it  insist  on  its  amendments,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  There  are 
three  different  motions— tliree  lovely, 
sweet  separate  opportunities  to  filibus- 
ter—right there.  One  can  have  fUibus- 
ters  to  the  heart's  content. 

Then,  when  the  conference  report 
comes  back  to  the  Senate  we  can  have 
another  filibuster  on  that.  If  there  are 
amendments  in  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  we  can  have  a  filibus- 
ter on  every  single  one  of  those 
amendments  in  disagreement.  We  can 
have  filibusters— all  that  our  sweet 
hearts  could  possibly  hope  and  pray 
for  after  the  bill  is  up  for  debate.  Why 
do  we  not  get  the  bill  up? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


ytr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  3  days 
after  the  attack  on  the  Stark,  our  frig- 
ate in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  37 
American  sailors  died,  we  are  refusing 
to  take  up  a  biU  that  authorizes  funds 
for  the  Navy?  Is  that  what  the  Senate 
is  doing? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what  the  Senate 
is  doing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  the  men  of 
the  Stark  still  entombed  in  there. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  wliat  the  Senate 
is  doing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  see  at 
what  level  of  conscience  we  could 
refuse  to  do  our  duty.  They  did  their 
duty.  Can  we  not  do  ours,  sir? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  and  yield  the  floor  short- 
ly. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  authorized  in  tliis  bill 
which  are  important  to  arms  control 
and  important  to  the  NATO  alliance 
and  important  for  strengthening  our 
conventional  defense:  Technology  for 
monitoring  compliance  for  any  agree- 
ment on  chemical  weapons,  a  program 
to  destroy  our  existing  stock  of  chemi- 
cal munitions  and  build  new  versions, 
$100  million  for  study  of  extended  air 
defense,  including  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  for  NATO,  the  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative,  the  key  to  preserve 
the  NATO  deterrent  and  strengthen- 
ing the  conventional  defense,  especial- 
ly if  there  is  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, many  other  programs,  such  as 
the  advanced  radar,  improvements  on 
tank  barriers,  milestone  authoriza- 
tions for  such  critical  programs  as  the 
Army  tactical  missile  system,  two  new 
aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  some  of 
the  key  programs  which  cannot  go  for- 
ward without  this  bill  and  those  who 
are  holding  this  bill  up  are  playing 
politics  with  our  security,  with  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies,  and  contrary  to 
the  arguments  that  are  being  made 
they  are  playing  politics  with  arms 
control. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  undermines 
the  President  and  our  negotiators  far 
more  seriously  than  coiild  be  done  by 
any  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  not  support 
one  or  more  of  the  amendments  that 
deal  with  arms  control.  I  may  not,  de- 
pending on  what  amendments  are  of- 
fered. But  we  have  to  get  the  bill  up 
before  amendments  can  be  offered. 

I  will  shortly  yield  the  floor.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  before  I  yield  the 
floor  what  the  prospects  are  for  get- 
ting up  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  this  afternoon  and  what  the 
prospects  would  be  for  waiving  a  point 
of  order  so  that  the  Senate  could  pro- 


ceed with  action  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anyone  here 
who  can  answer  that  question  or  not. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentarily the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Oregon 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  yielded  the 

floor  yet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  majority  leader  yielded? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
asked  a  question  and  wonder  if  I  could 
get  an  answer. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  was  about  to  indi- 
cate how  that  question  would  be  an- 
swered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  the  floor 
so  that,  I  hope,  I  can  get  an  answer  to 
the  question.  Before  I  jield  the  floor, 
we  have  1  more  day  after  today  and 
then  the  Senate  goes  on  its  Memorial 
Day  holiday.  There  is  not  much  to 
show  for  the  Senate  being  in  session 
this  week  thus  far.  We  did  confirm  a 
nomination  on  yesterday.  The  Senate 
can  take  up  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  this  afternoon.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  did  not 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  defense  authorization  bill  I 
would  like  to  at  least  consider  return- 
ing to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  today. 

There  are  defense  moneys  also  in 
that  bill  and  moneys  for  foreign  oper- 
ations. Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
moneys;  there  are  Federal  pay  in- 
crease moneys,  there  are  pension 
moneys,  and  there  are  moneys  for 
Central  America. 

If  the  Senate  could  take  up  that  bill, 
work  its  will  on  it  today  and  tomorrow 
perhaps  we  could  complete  action  on 
it,  I  may  later  ask  consent  to  vitiate 
the  action  on  a  cloture  motion  tomor- 
row on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
Defense  bill. 

As  I  say,  I  intended  earlier  to  offer 
another  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
which  would  mature  on  the  day  that 
the  Senate  returns  following  the  Me- 
morial Day  holiday. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  that  motion,  and  I 
may  seek  to  vitiate  the  cloture  motion 
for  tomorrow  and  Just  let  the  matters 
rest  where  they  are.  We  have  had 
three  tries  and  we  have  failed  and 
after  a  while  it  becomes  obvious  that  It 
is  needless  to  try  to  press  on. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentarily the  acting  minority  leader 
will  address  the  pending  request  of  the 
majority  leader  to  address  the  issue  of 
the  supplementaL  But  at  this  moment 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  regret  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  left  the 
floor.  Both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  were  privileged  and  I  say 
"privileged"  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  n.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II,  and  I 


have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
the  Navy  In  years  subsequent  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  his  remark  struck  me 
In  the  heart  because  although  this  fili- 
buster coincides  with  the  tragedy  of 
the  loss  of  our  brave  sailors,  in  no  way 
is  there  a  relevance.  I  have  through- 
out this  fUibuster— and,  incidentally,  it 
Is  the  first  filibuster  that  I  have  led  in 
the  8  years  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  do  so  together  with  my 
colleagues  because  we  profoiuidly  be- 
lieve that  the  Levin-Nimn  amendment 
imdercuts  the  national  security  of  ttiis 
Nation  and  the  President  shares  in 
that  belief  because  he  has  said  public- 
ly on  several  occasions  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  veto  an  authorization 
bill  or  any  other  bill  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  if  it  were  to  contain  an 
amendment  of  this  tjrpe.  So  the  issues 
are  drawn. 

Now  it  remains  for  Senators  of  good- 
will and  clear  conscience  to  work  te- 
gether  to  see  If  there  is  not  a  basis  on 
which  this  body  may  turn  to  the  bill 
and  l}egin  its  debate  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who 
feel  very  strongly,  both  sides,  as  to  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Levin-Nuim 
amendment. 

I  have  been  prepared  throughout  to 
address  any  options  presented.  Indeed, 
I  spoke  briefly  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
morning.  I  will  be  speaking  with  the 
minority  leader  later  today  when  he 
returns.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
have  a  basis  on  which  both  sides  can 
reach  a  consensus. 

I  pledge  my  t>est  to  the  majority 
leader,  minority  leader,  and  all  others 
that  we  will  work  toward  a  common 
basis  on  which  neither  side  wins  or 
loses  In  this  filibuster,  but  both  sides 
have  preserved  their  rights  and  that 
we  can  proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  leader  desires  to  do  some 
other  business  here,  I  would  proceed 
with  another  subject. 

First,  I  supported  the  vote  to  cut 
short  the  filibuster  and  I  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  this  matter,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain If  perhaps  he  would  not  prevail  if 
we  could  go  ahead  with  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  do  pro- 
ceed with  this  bill  and  not  continue  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  we  do 
not  have  the  coftwcity  to  take  up  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

I  am  not  committed  to  the  Nuim- 
Levln  approach  in  the  bill,  but  I  am 
committed  to  getting  a  bilL  I  hope  this 
body  will  do  that. 


BOLIVIA'S  COOPERATION  IN 
THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
this  body's  time  today  to  talk  about  a 
coimtry  that  has  begun  to  woiii  hand* 
in-hand  with  the  United  States  in  the 
War  on  Drugs— Bolivia.  I  also  want  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  report  on  Bo- 
livia prepared  by  members  of  my  staff 
and  Senator  D'Amato's. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  long 
history  with  that  nation,  and  we  have 
had  many,  many  problems  with  that 
nation,  and  they  have  internal  prob- 
lems that  have  been  enough  to  eat 
anybody  alive  and  devastate  them. 
And  yet,  they  have  fought  back,  at 
times  without  our  help,  because  we 
have  decided  that  we  could  not  toler- 
ate the  drug  Involvement  in  their  body 
politic  there. 

There  have  changed  that.  They  have 
not  only  asked  the  United  States  to 
participate  but,  indeed,  we  have  re- 
sponded to  that  country  and  things 
are  changing.  If  we  had  other  allies 
and  trading  partners  and  friends  that 
would  make  the  commitment  and  the 
sacrifices  that  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment and  people  are  making,  I  believe 
we  would  have  a  chance  to  dent  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  our  Nation. 

Let  me  first  say  that  by  no  means  do 
we  have  the  cocaine  problem  in  Boliv- 
ia licked  or  even  under  control.  But 
what  we  do  have  is  cooperation  from 
the  Government  and  people  of  Bolivia. 
This  is  far  more  than  what  we  have 
from  Mexico— the  No.  I  source  of 
marijuana  and  heroin  coming  into  our 
coimtry. 

In  1985,  Bolivia  elected  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  President  Paz. 
With  the  support  of  the  main  opposi- 
tion party  sind  the  business  communi- 
ty. President  Paz  undertook  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Bolivian  economy. 
The  reforms  have  stabilized  the  cur- 
rency, improved  tax  collection,  and  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  public  sector. 
The  inflation  rate  was  over  24.000  per- 
cent when  economic  reform  started; 
today  it  is  running  at  10  percent. 

After  tackling  their  economic  prob- 
lems. Bolivia  went  after  the  cancer 
that  threatens  to  destroy  their  coun- 
try—cocaine. The  first  step  was  Oper- 
ation Blast  Furnace.  From  July  to  No- 
vember 1986.  U.S.  Army  support  per- 
sonnel, with  the  use  of  six  Blackhawk 
helicopters,  destroyed  cocaine  produc- 
ing laboratories  In  Bolivia.  Blast  fur- 
nace resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
price  of  coca  leaves— below  the  cost  of 
production,  in  fact. 

The  United  States  and  Bolivia  have 
continued  interdiction  raids  on  the  co- 
caine labs  since  Operation  Blast  Fur- 
nace ended.  In  their  effort,  we  provide 
six  Huey  helicopters,  technical  train- 
ing, transport  aircraft,  and  police  and 
field  support  to  the  Bolivians. 
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The  second  step  was  to  enter  into  a 
Joint  antinarootics  program  with  the 
United  States.  The  basic  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  Bolivians  earlier 
this  year.  It  includes  interdiction,  out- 
lawing of  nontraditional  coca  produc- 
tiiHi.  and  voluntary  eradication  for  a 
12-month  period.  If  voluntary  eradica- 
tion is  not  successful,  it  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed by  forced  eradication. 

The  Bolivian  Senate  has  overwhelm- 
twgiy  passed  a  sweeping  anti-narcotics 
bUl.  and  the  other  House  of  Congress, 
the  Deputy  Chamber,  will  begin 
debate  on  the  legislation  in  August. 

It  is  important  for  the  Bolivian  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  drug  bill.  It  will  send 
a  strong  message  to  the  Bolivian 
people,  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  other 
countries  in  South  America  that  they 
are  serious  about  the  war  on  drugs. 

These  are  positive  steps,  but  Bolivia 
must  still  address  the  problem  of  cor- 
ruption. The  efforts  of  our  DEA 
agents  woricW  in  that  country  are 
^«f>pHTni>iiy  han4>ered  by  corruption  in 
the  Bolivian  Oovemment  and  mili- 
tary. The  Bolivians  must  also  get 
tough  on  the  prosecution  of  drug  traf- 
fi<ters.  It  doesn't  deter  the  trafficker 
if  they  know  when  they  are  arrested 
they  wIU  never  spend  any  time  behind 
bars. 

Bolivia,  like  the  United  States,  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  in  their  fight 
against  the  drug  trafficker  and  his 
deadly  poisons. 

The  point  that  must  be  made  is  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Bolivia  is  worldng 
with  us  on  combatting  illegal  drugs. 

I  wish  our  good  neighbor  Mexico 
would  do  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  staff  report  on  the 
April  1987  trip  to  Bolivia  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Oa-Sm    EXAMIHATIOH    OF    NARCOTICS    CON- 

TBOL  Efforts  nt  Bolivia— April  10-14, 
1967 
(Report  by  the  staff  of  Senator  D'Amato 
and  Senator  DeCondni  for  the  Senate 
Caucus  on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol) 

The  staff  members  were  part  of  a  Con- 
gressional staff  delegation  that  traveled  to 
Bolivia  to  examine  the  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  and  Bolivian  gov- 
ernments. 
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We  arrived  at  Vim  Vlru  Airport  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  Santa  Cruz  De- 
partment in  the  eastem-moet  section  of  Bo- 
livia on  the  evening  of  Friday.  April  10.  We 
bad  dinner  with  Frank  Foidger  (n.S.  Em- 
basy  political  officer).  Doug  Dobaon  (U-S. 
Bnbaasy  administrative  officer),  and  Carlos 
Barrero  (American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rcprcaentatlye)  This  was  followed  by  a  tour 
of  the  dty,  and  brief  explanations  of  the 
current  anti-drug  effort. 

On  Saturday  morning,  we  flew  east  from 
Santa  Cruz  in  a  Spanish-made  CASA  212 
transport  plane  to  San  Ignado.  soon  to  be 
the  new  fwward  base  of  the  Joint  DEA-Bo- 


Uvian  Police  (T7MOPAR,  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage acronym  for  "Mobile  Rural  Patrol 
Unit")  drug  interdiction  effort.  Traveling 
with  us  were  Jim  Bradley  (DEA),  Tom 
Cepeda  (UJ3.  NAU,  for  Narcotics  Assistance 
Unit).  Rodrlgo  Navarro  (Bolivian  Embassy. 
WastUngton).  Becky  Oold  (U.S.  Embassy.  La 
Paz).  (Captain  (Carlos  Borriga  (UMOPAR).  a 
sergeant  with  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  and 
two  DEA  pilots. 

There  was  some  question  whether  the  hel- 
icopters that  were  supposed  to  take  us  to 
the  lab  site  would  be  at  San  Ignacio  when 
we  landed.  Law  enforcement  personnel  that 
day  stressed  the  enormous  difficulties  that 
logistics  and  the  coordination  of  personnel 
and  equipment  present  in  Bolivia. 

Our  target  was  a  cocaine  lab  near  Estancia 
La  Silva  that  had  been  decommissioned  two 
weeks  before  our  arrival.  It  was  hidden  away 
In  the  triple  canopy  jungle  more  than  100 
miles  east  of  San  Ignacio  and  30  miles  from 
the  Brazilian  border.  It  is  at  such  labs  that 
the  coca  sulfite  purchased  in  the  Chapare 
region  to  the  west  is  converted  to  cocaine 
base  and  hydrochloride  (HCI). 

Three  single-engine  UH-1  ("HUEY")  heli- 
copters were  available  at  San  Ignacio.  The 
helicopters  are  loaned  to  the  Bolivians  by 
the  State  Department's  Narcotics  Assistance 
Unit.  Each  helicopter  has  a  three-man  crew, 
which  includes  a  Bolivian  Air  Force  pilot. 
co-pUot.  and  mechanic,  who  also  serves  as  a 
machine  gun  operator. 

In  one  helicopter,  there  were  a  few 
UMOPAR  police  armed  only  with  1930's 
vintage  M-1  rifles  and  one  cartridge  per  po- 
liceman. Although  the  DEA  takes  along 
more  modem  M-l&s  for  use  in  an  emergen- 
cy, it  was  obvious  that  in  any  serious  flre- 
flght.  the  UMOPAR  officers  could  be  easily 
defeated.  One  DEA  agent  put  it  this  way. 
with  only  slight  exaggeration:  "I've  never 
seen  them  hit  something  they  were  aiming 
at  yet." 

The  vastness  of  the  Bolivian  Jungle 
became  evident  during  the  more  than  one- 
hour  flight.  The  area  we  flew  over  was  made 
up  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  seemingly 
unbroken  Jungle,  with  an  occasional  dry 
river  bed,  path  or  road,  and  a  number  of 
ponds,  swamps,  streams,  and  curving  rivers. 

If  a  helicopter  developed  engine  trouble  in 
this  region,  and  was  forced  to  land,  chances 
of  it  being  located  would  be  slim. 

The  Bolivian  Air  Force  pilots  had  some 
difficulty  locating  the  lab  site.  They  got 
completely  lost  returning  from  it.  Although 
they  have  received  training  from  the  U.S. 
military,  we  were  told  they  constantly  have 
problems  navigating  effectively. 

The  problem  with  the  pilots  is  not  limited 
to  their  navigational  shortcomings.  Accord- 
ing to  those  we  traveled  with,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Bolivian  Air  Force  is  a  major 
weakness  of  the  interdiction  program.  The 
pilots  do  not  care  about  the  drug  problem  or 
the  interdiction  program,  which  they  see  as 
strictly  an  American  and  UMOPAR  oper- 
ation. 

We  were  also  told  that  they  are  notorious- 
ly corrupt.  There  have  been  several  missed 
opportunities  to  seize  cocaine  labs  because 
of  the  pilots'  refusals  to  fly.  UMOPAR  and 
DEIA  personnel  strongly  suspect  that  the  ex- 
cuses the  pilots  give  for  not  flying  (e.g..  bad 
weather  and  lack  of  fuel)  are  covers  for  the 
fact  that  the  pilots  have  been  paid  off  to 
prevent  missions  from  taking  place. 

In  fact,  the  pilots  almost  refused  to  fly 
the  day  we  were  there  because  they  had  not 
received  their  $20  per  diem. 

Unfortunately.  UMOPAR  police  are  not 
qualified  to  fly  the  helicopers.  and  it  has 


not  been  politically  possible  to  exclude  the 
Air  Force  from  the  interdiction  program. 
Nevertheless,  we  recommend  pushing  for- 
ward with  the  effort  to  find  an  alternative 
source  of  pilots,  whether  by  training 
UMOPAR  police,  or  hiring  pilots  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Our  helicopters  landed  in  thick  six-foot 
high  grass  about  100  yards  from  the  actual 
lab  site.  The  temperature  rose  to  about  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  we  were  constantly 
bothered  by  swarming  mosquitos  and  other 
insects.  The  UMOPAR  police  working  under 
such  conditions  regularly  develop  malaria, 
skin  diseases,  and  other  illnesses. 

At  the  lab,  our  first  sight  was  a  collection 
of  about  a  dozen  drums  containing  acetone. 
We  proceeded  to  a  series  of  sheds  contain- 
ing: three  electric  generators  used  to  pump 
water  and  operate  the  other  equipment;  a 
small  Brazilian-made  tractor;  a  centerfuge 
separator  used  to  separate  ether  from  co- 
caine hydrochloride:  and  a  cocaine  drying 
area.  Off  to  one  side  was  a  shack  with  a 
cement  floor  that  had  been  used  to  store  co- 
caine. 

The  generators,  tractor  and  chemical  sep- 
arator were  destroyed  because  the  available 
HUEY  helicopers  were  too  small  to  remove 
them. 

We  recommend  that  the  DEA  consider 
providing  its  personnel  in  Santa  Cruz  with 
two-engine  helicopters  that  have  the  ability 
to  remove  equipment  found  at  lab  sites. 

The  lab  had  been  found  two  weeks  earlier 
because  of  a  tip  provided  by  an  informant. 
It  was  a  moderate-sized  lab  that  represented 
a  basic  investment  of  less  than  $1  million: 
$500,000  for  chemicals;  $100,000  for  equip- 
ment; and  the  rest  for  labor  and  miscellane- 
ous startup  and  operating  costs. 

Although  the  lab's  production  capacity 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  it  could 
probably  produce  500  kilograms  (or  500.000 
grams)  of  cocaine  per  month.  With  the 
street  price  of  cocaine  approximating  $100 
per  gram,  it  is  significant  that  an  invest- 
ment of  less  than  $1  million  can.  in  a  very 
short  time,  yield  a  $50  million  return  ($100/ 
gram  x  500.000  grams). 

The  probable  scenario  was  that  Bolivian 
traffickers  would  sell  the  cocaine  produced 
at  this  lab  to  Colombian  traffickers  for 
$3,000  per  kilogram.  Cocaine's  street  price, 
which  has  been  as  high  as  $40,000  per  kilo- 
gram, is  creating  a  trend  among  Bolivians 
toward  greater  involvement  in  all  levels  of 
cocaine  trafficking.  Under  this  process, 
known  as  "vertical  integration",  coca  pro- 
ducing peasants  are  starting  to  become 
more  involved  in  cocaine  processing,  while 
those  operating  the  labs  are  becoming  more 
involved  in  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  over 
$200,000  worth  of  ether,  our  visit  served  to 
educate  us  in  the  fundamentals  of  interdic- 
tion at  the  source. 

The  potential  of  an  effective  interdiction 
campaign  was  demonstrated  last  year 
during  Operation  Blast  Furnace,  in  which 
DEA,  U.S.  Army,  and  Bolivian  forces  com- 
bined from  July  through  November  in  a 
massive  lab  destruction  effort.  Prior  to  Blast 
Furnace,  a  100-lb.  bag  of  coca  leaf  (known  as 
a  "carga")  could  be  purchased  in  Bolivia  for 
$100  to  $110.  At  a  production  cost  of  $45. 
each  bag  represented  a  $55  to  $65  profit. 
During  Blast  Furnace,  the  price  of  a  carga 
dropped  to  $15.  This  is  because  interdiction 
at  the  source  had  succeeded  in  almost  com- 
pletely stifling  cocaine  production  activity 
in  Bolivia.  By  cutting  off  the  production  of 
cocaine  in  Bolivia,  Blast  Furnace  effectively 


eliminated  the  demand  for  coca,  its  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Prior  to  Blast  Furnace,  the  street  price  of 
cocaine  was  about  $40,000  per  kilogram.  Im- 
mediately after  Blast  Furnace,  traffickers 
hungry  for  cash  flooded  the  market  with 
the  cocaine  they  had  stored  up  during  Blast 
Furnace.  This  resulted  in  an  overaupply  of 
cocaine  that  briefly  reduced  the  street  price 
to  $11,000  per  Idlogram. 

In  the  month  before  our  arrival.  DEA- 
UMOPAR  had  destroyed  8  labs  in  a  110-mUe 
radius.  These  labs  contained  152  55-gallon 
drums  of  ether  and  acetone. 

There  is  evidence  that  drug  production 
had  revived  during  the  rainy  season  that 
was  coming  to  an  end  during  our  visit.  Two 
of  the  sites  destroyed  in  the  last  month  had 
lieen  hit  during  Operation  Blast  Furnace 
last  year. 

In  the  course  of  our  visit  to  Santa  Cruz 
Department,  we  learned  that  lab  raids 
result  in  almost  no  arrests  or  drug  seizures. 
One  reason  is  that  the  noise  and  sight  of 
the  DEA  helicopters  in  the  remote  jungle 
give  sufficient  advance  warning  to  those 
worldng  in  the  labs. 

According  to  DEA  personnel  in  Bolivia, 
they  rely  on  tips  provided  by  Informants  to 
locate  cocaine  labs.  Finding  labs  through 
searches  of  the  jungle  without  prior  infor- 
mation would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible. 

We  also  learned  that  there  is  great  ambiv- 
alence among  the  Bolivians  about  the  drug 
interdiction  efforts.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
recognize  that  drug  addiction  in  their  own 
coimtry  is  increasing,  and  that  drug  traf- 
fickers are  talcing  over  legitimate  businesses 
and  may  eventually  take  over  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  coca  provides  a 
livelihood  for  about  50.000  peasant  families 
and  accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  Bolivia's  annual  exports  ($600  mil- 
lion out  of  an  estimated  $1  billion). 

Another  problem  is  the  seeming  inability 
of  Bolivian  police  to  learn  how  to  conduct 
follow-up  drug  investigations.  The  surest 
way  to  improve  the  results  of  our  ef fots  in 
Bolivia  in  the  short-term,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  DEA  and  NAU  person- 
nel. We  were  encouraged  to  learn  that  DEA 
plans  to  nearly  triple  its  assignment  of  per- 
manent positions  in  Bolivia,  from  11  to  31. 
by  September.  The  State  Department 
should  follow  DEA's  lead  and  recognize  the 
need  to  reinforce  NAU's  operations  in  the 
Chapare  with  at  least  two  more  contract 
employees. 

As  we  previously  noted,  there  is  no  perfect 
method  of  locating  lab  sites.  Each  possible 
method  has  its  own  drawbacks  and  limita- 
tions. 

According  to  one  theory,  a  network  of  in- 
formants will  provide  agents  in  the  field 
with  basic  Information  about  possible  sites. 
The  field  personnel  will  then  conduct  fly- 
overs and  photograph  suspected  sites.  Un- 
fortimately,  these  fly-overs  may  well  alert 
drug  traffickers  that  an  enforcement  oper- 
ation ts  about  to  take  place. 

After  analyzing  the  photographs  and 
other  Information  they  have  received,  intel- 
ligence personnel  in  La  Paz  search  for  "sig- 
natures", or  reliable  signs  of  cocaine  proc- 
essing activity,  and  set  priorities. 

Another  frustrating  aspect  of  Intelligence 
gathering  is  that  the  drug  traffickers  con- 
tinually change  the  signatures.  As  one  DEA 
agent  said.  "They're  always  changing, 
always  one  step  ahead  of  us." 

Although  signatures  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, two  varieties  have  been  common: 

1.  an  airstrip  in  the  middle  of  the  Jungle, 
and  a  narrow  road  leading  away  from  It  and 


leading  up  to  a  partial  clearing  with  a  few 
small  building:  and 

2.  an  airstrip  near  a  small  town  or  river,  a 
boat  doclL.  some  cattle  placed  there  for 
show,  and  as  many  as  15  or  16  buildings. 

The  current  plan  is  for  DEA  intelligence 
personnel  in  La  Paz  to  attempt  to  stay  10 
days  ahead  of  the  people  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Given  the  problems  with  existing  intelli- 
gence gathering  methods,  there  is  some 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for 
field  personnel  to  make  on  the  spot  deci- 
sions about  which  sites  to  attack.  It  may  l>e 
that  the  time  it  takes  for  a  decision  to  be 
made  in  La  Paz  gives  the  traffickers  too 
much  time  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  field 
personnel  are  spread  very  thin,  and  caimot 
afford  to  go  to  locations  that  do  not  turn 
out  to  contain  cocaine  processing  laborato- 

At  the  lab  site  on  Saturday.  April  10. 
DEA.  NAU  and  U.S.  Army  personnel  also 
conducted  a  test  of  a  radio  transmitter 
loaned  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Panama.  There 
is  a  critical  need  for  sophisticated  radio 
equipment  that  will  allow  personnel  in  the 
field  to  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  one  another.  Clearly,  we  should  be  pro- 
viding DEIA  with  more  suitable  radio  equip- 
ment. 

Despite  the  many  constraints  on  our  cur- 
rent effort,  three  positive  statements  can  be 
made: 

1.  Captain  Borriga  is  an  honest,  intelligent 
and  dedicated  officer.  He  represents  an  ele- 
ment of  the  UMOPAR  officer  corps  that. 
whUe  small  in  number,  is  genuinely  at- 
tempting to  combat  narcotrafficking.  We 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  level  of 
honest,  competence  and  dedication  repre- 
sented by  Captain  Borriga  is  a  thin  one 
throughout  Bolivian  government  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  low  salaries  that 
top  officers  earn  (some  earn  no  more  than 
$300  per  month)  encourages  corruption. 
The  situation  is  made  even  worse  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  Bolivian  government 
finds  itself  without  the  funds  to  pay  salaries 
on  a  timely  basis. 

During  our  visit,  we  would  repeatedly  hear 
that  there  are  relatively  few  such  individ- 
uals in  upper  and  middle  level  government 
and  law  enforcement  positions.  The  ability 
of  these  people  to  plan  and  follow  through 
on  projects  is  necessarily  hampered  by  their 
small  numbers. 

2.  The  UMOPAR  forces  In  SanU  Cruz, 
while  probably  not  totally  free  of  corrup- 
tion, are  generally  honest  and  dedicated. 
The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  of 
the  UMOPAR  forces  in  the  Chapare  region 
to  the  west. 

3.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  cooperatiion 
between  the  Americans  and  Bolivians  In 
Santa  Cruz  that  needs  to  be  encouraged  and 
supported. 

Despite  these  positive  aspects,  there  are 
clear  limits  to  what  the  interdiction  oper- 
ation can  accomplish  as  it  is  currently  con- 
stituted: 

1.  It  does  not  break  the  so-called  "Colom- 
bian Connection",  made  up  of  powerful  Co- 
lumbian families  who  are  throught  to  be  the 
key  Instigators  of  international  cocaine  traf- 
ficking; 

2.  It  does  not  eradicate  coca.  One  DEA 
agent  stated  that  we  will  only  succeed  In  the 
war  on  cocaine  when  coca-producing  coun- 
tries eradicate  coca  on  a  scale  similar  to 
Mexico's  opium  poppy  eradication  program 
in  the  1970s.  "You  have  to  send  in  the  bull- 
dozers with  root  plows."  he  said. 

3.  It  does  not  put  drug  traffi(^ers  in 
prison.  Up  to  now.  the  Bolivian  government 


has  put  no  major  drug  traffickers  in  priaoo. 
One  agent  put  it  this  war  "We  can  knoA 
off  three  labs  a  week,  but  If  the  ownen  and 
operators  aren't  arrested,  they  can  set  up 
someplace  else." 

4.  It  is  constantly  hampered  by  low  and 
upper-level  corruption. 

Each  of  these  problems  must  be  addressed 
forcefully  and  directly  in  the  very  near 
future  if  lasting  progress  is  to  be  made. 
Progress  in  three  other  areas  is  also  needed 
if  results  from  the  current  Interdiction  are 
to  be  improved: 

1.  Because  ether  today  has  very  limited 
legal  uses,  control  of  the  production  and 
transportation  of  this  precursor  chemical 
should  be  a  major  law  enforcement  priority. 
The  governments  of  South  America,  includ- 
ing the  Bolivian  government,  are  doing  far 
too  little  about  this,  however. 

2.  Another  limitation  on  the  current  oper- 
ation is  the  inefficiency  In  the  area  of  logis- 
tics. Tliere  are  long  delays  in  supplying  field 
personnel  with  the  most  basic  and  essential 
maintenance  materiel,  such  as  oil.  air  and 
gas  filters.  The  State  Department  and  DEA 
should  determine  the  causes  of  these  delays 
and  work  to  eliminate  them. 

3.  There  is  a  Spanish  word  that  we  heard 
repeatedly  from  Captain  Borriga  to  express 
the  need  of  the  forces  in  Santa  Cruz: 
"apoyo"  or  support.  He  said  they  need  more 
training  and  more  reliable  supply  lines.  Ev- 
erything we  saw  on  Saturday  bears  out  the 
truth  of  that  statement. 

The  actual  process  of  exploding  the 
chemicals  at  the  lab  site  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  present  method  Involves  pour- 
ing highly  volatile  ether  from  one  drum 
around  all  the  other  drums,  and  then  firing 
from  close  range  at  the  drums  until  they 
start  exploding.  One  alternative  that  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  considered  is  the 
training  of  UMOPAR  police  in  the  use  of 
plastic  explosives. 

The  destruction  of  equipment  at  the  lab 
site  must  also  be  addressed.  One  option  sug- 
gested by  the  sergeant  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Special  Forces  was  a  thermite  grenade  that, 
in  effect,  melts  the  equipment.  It  Is  not 
clear  that  the  method  now  used,  which  con- 
sists primarily  of  firing  bullete  at  the  equip- 
ment and  setting  it  on  fire,  completely  de- 
stroys the  equipment. 

We  have  spend  a  total  of  about  m  hours 
at  the  lab  site.  Shortly  after  our  departure, 
the  lead  helicopter  made  an  unscheduled 
stop  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  start-up  lab. 
conUining  about  $50,000  worth  of  ether  and 
acetone  in  storage  drums.  The  machine  gun 
that  was  fired  at  these  drums  Jammed  after 
8  to  10  rounds.  Had  our  people  been  at- 
tacked by  armed  drug  traffickers,  they 
might  not  have  survived. 

The  other  two  helicopters  found  an  air- 
strip nearby.  A  close  on-site  examination  de- 
termined that  it  had  been  used  within  the 
last  week. 

After  an  extended  period  of  about  an  hour 
In  which  the  plloU  lost  their  way.  the  heli- 
copters landed  at  San  Ignacio  and  refueled. 
We  left  at  4:20  p.m.  and  landed  back  at 
Santa  Cruz  at  5:30  p.m. 

Conclusion  after  a  day  in  Santa  Cruz:  we 
will  never  beat  the  dnig  traffickers  at  this 
rate.  Our  personnel  in  the  field  deserve  the 
reinforcements  they  have  been  promised, 
and  more. 

SUHSAT.  APan.  11 

We  departed  Vlru  Vlru  Airport  at  8:30 
a.m..  aboard  the  CASA  212,  accompanied  by 
NAU  Agent  Tom  Cepeda.  Our  destination 
was  the  Chapare  region,  the  leading  grow- 
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Um  >R*  in  BoUTte  tor  the  oooi  used  for  the 
pfwlnctlaii  of  wwi*?'* 

nie  dajr  wa  very  cloudy,  and  there  wu  a 
dtanoe  of  besvy  imlns,  ao  it  was  not  clear 
Uirnt  the  CABA  would  be  able  to  land  on  the 
■rrnvd  tandiiic  atrip  near  Ivtragaama.  How- 
ever, tbe  weatber  held,  and  we  were  met  at 
the  atrip  by  NATTs  Bolivia  Chief.  Don  YeU- 


Only  one  helicopter  was  available.  One 
waa  beinc  repaired,  and  another  waa  being 
uaed  to  traaaport  aomeone  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  a  car  aoddoat  one  half  hour  before 
we  arrived.  Half  of  our  croup  flew  in  a  heli- 
copter to  the  xniOPAR  baae  at  Chimore. 
and  the  other  half  drove  there. 

At  Oiimore.  we  took  turns  in  the  helicop- 
ter flytnc  over  vast  areas  where  coca  is 
grown  and  where  the  coca  leaves  are  picked 
and  dried  In  the  sun. 

Durlnc  our  stay,  we  heard  again  that 
ITlf OPAR  forcea  in  the  Chapare  are  not  as 
dedicated  as  thoae  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  commitment  by  the 
Bolivian  lovenunent  to  oadlcatlon  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  Chapare.  and  for  less 
foot  draoing  and  excuses.  A  very  extensive 
corruption  problem  also  hinden  our  efforts 
In  the  area.  It  pervades  the  DMOPAR 
foreea  In  the  Chapare,  where  the  word  for  it 
is  "charla."  We  were  told  that  the  problem 
of  corruption  extends  throughout  Bolivian 
law  enforcement  and  government.  As  re- 
cently as  March.  Fernando  Barthelmy.  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  reqwnsible  for  the 
antl-narcotica  effort,  was  forced  to  resign 
because  of  widespread  complaints  he  was 
corrupt 

We  were  also  told  that  NAU  has  Identified 
five  airstrips  that  are  controlled  by  small 
towns  in  the  Chapare  that  are  adjacent  to 
than.  A  typical  scenario  is  that  three  days 
In  advance  of  the  traffickers'  use  of  the  air- 
atrlpa.  they  approach  the  town  officials  for 
pCTmlasion  to  land.  The  traffickers  pay  off 
the  town  officials  in  amoimts  ranging  from 
$15,000  to  $35,000.  This  ensures  use  of  the 
airrtrips  by  the  traffldters  without  interfer- 
ence by  law  enforcement  officials.  These 
fees  are  usually  split  up  among  the  town  of- 
ficials, and  are  sometimes  used  for  town 
projects.  When  NAU  and  UMOPAR  have 
entered  theae  areas  to  intercept  these  air- 
craft, they  have  found  the  roads  blocked 
with  broken  down  vehicles. 

The  American  personnel  in  the  Chapare 
laboring  against  such  great  obstacles  must 
be  reinforced.  As  previously  noted.  NAU  has 
requested  two  addltlmial  helicopters. 

One  of  the  main  barriers  to  coca  eradica- 
tion in  Bolivia  Is  an  economic  one.  Over  a 
five  year  period,  it  is  estimated  that  a  peas- 
ant, or  campestato,  can  earn  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  pound  of  coca  leaf.  Since  a  hectare  of 
land  can  produce  over  4400  pounds  (2  metric 
tons)  of  dry  iMf  a  year,  a  hectare  of  coca 
can  produce  an  aimual  income  of  well  over 
$10,000. 

Outlawing  the  growing  of  cocaine  is  very 
unpopular  among  tens  of  thousands  of  peas- 
ants for  whom  coca  is  the  number  one  cash 
crop.  Even  If  the  price  of  coca  can  be  re- 
duced to  Blast  Furnace  levels,  and  alterna- 
tive crtve  such  as  oranges,  bananas,  avoca- 
dos, and  coffee  introduced,  it  will  take  sever- 
al yean  before  they  produce  yields  and  pro- 
vide a  new  source  of  Income.  Assuming  all 
theae  problems  can  be  worked  out.  export 
markets  must  be  found  for  the  new  crops. 

Under  the  three-year  eradication  plan 
proposed  by  Bolivia,  there  is  to  be  one  year 
in  which  peasants  will  be  paid  to  eradicate 
their  coca  crops  volimtarUy.  They  are  to  be 
paid  $2,000  per  hectare  eradicated.  Not  untU 


interdiction  at  the  source  drives  down  the 
price  of  coca  well  below  current  levels,  how- 
ever, will  such  a  voluntary  program  attract 
more  than  a  few  peasanU.  Not  untQ  the  Bo- 
livian government,  and  particularly  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  demonstrates  more 
political  will  by  passing  and  enacting  the 
anti-narcotics  bill  into  law,  can  we  expect  an 
effective  eradication  program  in  Bolivia. 

Although  the  eradication  and  interdiction 
programs  in  the  Chapare  are  in  their  infan- 
cy. NAU  agent  Tom  Cepeda  has  been 
threatened  several  times  with  violence.  He 
tells  of  making  his  rounds  at  night,  leaving 
his  car  at  the  end  of  a  road,  proceeding  by 
foot  into  the  Jungle,  and  hearing  peasants 
cutting  down  a  tree  and  placing  it  behind 
the  car  to  block  his  exit.  Shortly  afterwards, 
on  occasion,  dynamite  has  exploded  near 
him.  Also  at  times,  peasants  have  blocked 
the  NAU's  and  UMOPAR's  exit  from  a  town 
by  closing  the  roads. 

After  viewing  the  coca  fields  from  the  air, 
we  were  able  to  see  that  access  to  many 
areas  Is  extremely  limited,  and  in  fact  are 
almost  inaccessible,  due  to  the  lack  of  roads. 
We  learned  that  spraying  the  fields  Is  not 
an  effective  means  of  eradication.  Spraying 
only  kills  existing  leaves.  Immediately  after 
a  spraying,  new  leaves  will  begin  to  sprout. 

Not  even  bulldozing  the  fields  with  root 
plows  would  guarantee  effective  eradication. 
The  peasants  can  replant  their  fields  and. 
within  nine  months,  new  plants  will  grow 
and  be  ready  to  start  producing. 

Prom  Chimore,  we  drove  to  the  "Villa 
Tunari",  a  small  house  in  the  Cochabamba 
Department.  Along  the  way,  we  had  to  drive 
across  two  small  rivers  because  the  bridges 
over  them  had  been  washed  out  during  the 
rainy  season.  After  lunch,  we  all  got  into  a 
van  and  continued  on  to  the  city  of  Cocha- 
bamba. The  drive  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  and  took  us  over  many  miles  of  un- 
paved  mountain  roads. 

We  deptuted  Cochabamba  Airport  at  5:30 
p.m.,  and  arrived  in  La  Paz  Just  after  6  p.m. 

That  evening,  UJS.  Ambassador  Edward 
Rowell  and  his  wife  Lee  hosted  a  reception 
for  us  at  their  residence.  Opinions  on  the 
situation  in  Bolivia  and  the  Bolivian  com- 
mitment to  law  enforcement  and  eradica- 
tion varied  considerably. 

The  DEA  chief  In  Bolivia  stated  that  the 
Bolivians  are  more  cooperative  than  at  any 
time  since  the  early  1970s.  He  did  admit, 
however,  that  corruption  continued  to  frus- 
trate progress  in  the  interdiction  campaign. 
He  told  of  the  wife  of  one  UMOPAR  officer 
who  told  him  she  did  not  want  her  husband 
to  stay  in  his  present  Job  for  too  long.  He  is 
honest  now,  she  had  said,  but  did  not  know 
how  long  he  could  remain  so. 

Investigators  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  were  more  negative  in 
their  assessment.  They  indicated  that  the 
U.S.  BUssion  in  Bolivia  had  estimated  a 
much  higher  number  of  hectares  of  coca 
under  cultivation  than  is  reported  in  the 
State  Department's  International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report. 

A  second  problem  cited  by  the  GAO  repre- 
senUtives  was  that  the  U.S.  military  group 
in  Bolivia  has  chosen  eight  very  expensive 
boats  for  DEA  to  operate  as  part  of  an  inter- 
diction program  it  plans  to  operate  on  Boliv- 
ia's rivers.  Staffing  these  boats  will  consti- 
tute a  drain  on  DEA  manpower,  and  paying 
for  them  will  be  a  drain  on  the  NAU  budget. 

A  third  problem  is  that  the  Bolivians  do 
not  regularly  meet  to  review  their  action 
plan,  and  to  resolve  problems  of  logistics 
and  coordination  among  their  various  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  antidrug  effort. 


The  fourth  problem  cited  by  OAO  Investi- 
gators is  in  the  area  of  intelligence.  By  the 
time  fly-oven  of  suspected  lab  sites  are  com- 
plete, photographs  are  relayed  to  headquar- 
tera  in  La  Pas,  and  headquarten  approvea 
an  enforcement  action,  the  trafficken  are 
long  gone,  and  all  that  remains  are  the  ace- 
tone and  ether. 

MOHDAT,  araiL  13 

The  >lnierican  EmJbauy 
At  9  a.m.,  we  were  briefed  by  the  Ambas- 
sador and  representatives  of  DEA  AID,  the 
military  group,  and  other  members  of  the 
Country  Team.  United  States  efforts  in  Bo- 
livia have  three  principal  aims: 

1.  Support  the  move  toward  democratiza- 
tion that  has  been  under  way  in  Bolivia 
since  the  1985  election  of  President  Paz  Es- 
tenssoro.  As  a  result  of  the  19S5  elections, 
Bolivian  cities  and  towns  are  now  governed 
by  elected  mayors  and  councils  for  the  first 
time  since  1951. 

2.  Encourage  the  government's  economic 
reforms,  which  are  based  on  a  free  market 
philosophy.  The  Paz  government  has  dena- 
tionalized the  mining  industry,  reducing  em- 
ployment in  that  sector  from  57,000  two 
yean  ago  to  17,000  today;  kept  government 
salaries  extremely  low  (e.g.,  $1,000  per 
month  for  Cabinet  ministen  and  memben 
of  Congress,  and  $50  to  $100  per  month  for 
teachere  and  police);  eliminated  price  con- 
trols; and  reduced  inflation  from  25,000%  a 
few  yean  ago  to  less  than  25%  today.  The 
government  is  run  almost  literally  on  a  cash 
basis.  No  money  is  spent  unless  it  is  in  the 
national  treasury. 

3.  Score  major  successes  against  drug  traf- 
ficking. There  is  serious  concern  that  by  the 
next  Presidential  election  in  1989,  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  trafficken  will  allow 
them  to  dictate  the  results.  Banks,  car  deal- 
erships soccer  teams,  and  other  enterprises 
are  being  taken  over  by  drug  dealen  inter- 
ested in  finding  ways  to  launder  their  illegal 
profits.  Legitimate  businesses  are  being 
driven  into  bankruptcy  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  trafficken. 

The  anti-narcotics  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  Bolivian  Congress  is  essential  to  the 
implementation  of  a  three-year  anti-narcot- 
ics plan.  Under  this  plan,  it  Is  hoped  that 
interdiction  will  cut  off  the  flow  of  drugs 
and  drug  money  within  Bolivia.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  outlaws  coca  production 
everywhere  but  in  traditional  coca  produc- 
ing regions,  and  sets  10,000  hectares  as  the 
ceiling  for  legal  cultivation.  Leaves  of  legal- 
ly grown  coca  are  used  for  tea  and  are 
chewed  by  the  Indian  population. 

The  proposed  law.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  also  provides  explicitly  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  drug  trafficken,  the  control  of 
precursor  chemicals,  long  prison  terms  for 
violaton,  and  drug  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

All  these  measures  are  expected  to  lead  to 
a  second  stage,  marked  by  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  coca  leaf.  It  is  hoped  that,  at  this 
point,  it  will  be  easier  to  penuade  peasants 
to  abandon  coca  cultivation  and  to  permit 
the  eradication  of  coca  crops.  The  third  step 
under  the  proposed  plan  is  the  development 
of  new  economic  activities  and  substitute 
crops  (rice,  bananas,  coffee,  etc.). 

Proponents  of  this  strategy  cite  their  ex- 
perience during  Operation  Blast  Furnace,  in 
which  40,000  peasants  did  leave  the  coca 
producing  regions,  as  proof  that  the  peas- 
ants can  be  penuaded  by  low  coca  prices 
and  effective  law  enforcement  to  abandon 
coca  cultivation. 


The  first  problem  that  must  be  surmount- 
ed before  this  strategy  can  be  put  into 
effect  is  the  passage  of  the  anti-narcotics 
legUation  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Bolivian  legislative  process  can  be  as  compli- 
cated as  oius,  and  provides  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  delay. 

Complicating  matten  is  the  system  of 
weighted  voting  in  the  Chamber,  where 
rural  (Le.,  coca  producing)  regions  are  heavi- 
ly favored.  Also,  Chamber  rules  provide  for 
extensive  debate,  on  a  line-by-line  basis,  of 
every  section  of  the  bill.  Opponents  can  kill 
the  bill  by  extended  debate. 

The  Chamber  can  approve  this  legislation 
first  in  principal  (en  grande),  and  can  then 
proceed  with  a  protracted  article-by-article 
debate  before  a  fint  vote.  The  bill  would 
then  go  back  to  Committee  for  editorial  cor- 
rection, and  be  sent  back  to  the  floor  for  a 
final  vote.  Even  in  the  more  friendly  Senate, 
this  process  took  3V^  months. 

The  only  way  this  legislation  is  likely  to 
pass  is  if  the  Bolivian  Government  can  dem- 
onstrate to  the  peasants  and  to  the  Cham- 
ber that  it  has  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  peasants  $2,000  per  hectare  to  eradicate 
their  coca  crops.  The  peasants  have  a  deep 
mistrust  of  the  central  government,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  even  today,  salaries  go 
unpaid  for  months. 

Although  the  United  States  has  promised 
to  contribute  $115  million,  subject  to  pas- 
sage of  the  anti-narcotics  plan  by  the  Bolivi- 
an Congress,  to  assist  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  the  peasants  with  food, 
clothing  and  commodities  as  they  abandon 
coca  cultivation,  it  has  refused  to  pay  cash 
to  the  peasants,  citing  restrictions  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Another  very  serious  problem  with  our 
anti-narcotics  strategy  is  that  it  can  take  as 
long  as  four  to  six  yean  for  the  substitute 
crops  to  grow  and  to  become  profitable. 

Everything  need  not  be  put  on  hold  pend- 
ing enactment  of  the  new  law,  however.  Ex- 
tradition of  fen  important  opportunities  for 
breakthroughs  against  narcotrafficken  in 
Bolivia.  Our  1901  treaty  with  Bolivia  pro- 
vides for  extradition,  although  it  does  not 
specifically  mention  narcotics  offenses. 
However,  both  the  United  SUtes  and  Boliv- 
ia are  signatories  to  the  1961  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  which  provides  that 
narcotics  offenses  are  to  be  considered  cov- 
ered by  all  extradition  agreements  between 
signatory  nations. 

Several  other  important  points  were 
raised  during  our  briefing  at  the  Embassy: 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
driven  out  of  several  coca  cultivation  areas. 
Threats  have  been  made  against  the  lives  of 
Catholic  priests. 

2.  The  American  Embassy  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance 
funds  to  help  with  the  training  of  Bolivian 
law  enforcement  officere.  They  would  like 
to  build  on  DEA's  program,  which  has 
trained  four  new  Bolivian  special  narcotics 
ptosecuton  and  about  thirty  Bolivian  police 
as  part  of  its  Office  of  ^>ecial  Investiga- 
tions. 

3.  There  will  be  an  important  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  Bolivian  democracy  during 
this  year's  election  cycle  leading  up  to  the 
municipal  elections  in  December.  These 
elections  will  be  only  the  second  free  elec- 
tions in  Bolivia  since  1952.  The  results  will 
have  major  implications  for  the  1989  Presi- 
dential electl(His.  We  have  asked  the  Bolivi- 
an government  for  details  concerning  how 
we  can  provide  technical  and  material  as- 
sistance. 


Thefomgn  minUtry 

At  10:30  a.m..  we  called  on  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Dr.  Guillermo  Bedregal  Gutierrez.  He 
had  Just  returned  from  Vienna.  He  de- 
scribed his  visit  as  the  fint  occasion  in 
which  an  independent  country  has  appealed 
to  the  world  community  for  assistance  in  its 
ovm  Internal  struggle  against  narcotics.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  reception  was  cool,  and  the  re- 
sults disappointing. 

The  Foreign  Minister  singled  out  the  Ital- 
ian Government  as  being  the  most  forth- 
coming. He  also  praised  Giuseppe  Dl 
Benaro,  the  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNITDAC). 
He  concluded  the  meeting  by  appealing  to 
lis  for  help  in  developing  a  method  of 
paying  the  peasants  to  eradicate  coca.  How- 
ever, he  said,  this  is  not  a  precondition  to 
passage  of  the  anti-narcotics  law,  and, 
"Even  if  the  United  States  does  not  support 
this,  we  will  fight." 

The  confederation  of  private  butine*vnen 
fCEPB/ 

Diuring  lunch,  we  had  extensive  discus- 
sions about  the  Bolivian  economy.  The  hy- 
perinflation in  Bolivia  before  1985,  we  were 
told,  was  the  seventh  highest  in  human  his- 
tory. At  one  [Mint,  the  dollar  on  the  black 
market  was  worth  ten  times  the  legal  rate  of 
exchange.  Since  1985,  under  the  comprehen- 
sive economic  plan  contained  in  Supreme 
Decree  21060  and  supported  by  the  coun- 
try's two  largest  political  parties.  Bolivia 
has  moved  from  a  state-controUed  economy 
to  a  free  economy.  The  exchange  rate  has 
stabilized,  while  inflation  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  25  percent.  There  are  no  trade 
barrien,  other  than  a  20  percent  across-the- 
board  tax  on  all  imports. 

Nevertheless,  stabilization  has  not  yet  led 
to  a  reactivation  of  the  economy.  Enormous 
problems  remain.  The  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  recession.  The  bottom 
has  fallen  out  of  the  tin  market,  formerly 
Bolivia's  leading  export.  In  one  week,  tin 
lost  70  percent  of  its  value.  Oil  and  coffee 
prices  are  also  depressed. 

Since  Bolivia  is  such  a  small  country.  Bo- 
livian businessmen  have  no  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  They 
face  enormous  transportation  costs  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  road  system  connecting  Bolivia 
to  markets  in  neighboring  countries.  When 
they  seek  financing  from  banks,  they  have 
to  pay  fees  up  to  30  to  35  percent  in  the 
form  of  Interest  and  various  duties. 

Bolivia's  national  debt  and  gross  domestic 
product  are  both  about  the  same:  $4  billion. 
Coca  accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
its  exports. 

In  all  this  bleak  picture,  there  is  some 
good  news  and  reason  for  hope.  Despite  hy- 
perinflation. Bolivia  turned  to  democracy, 
not  totalitarianism.  We  were  also  told  by 
the  Mayor  of  La  Paz  that  his  city's  tax  re- 
ceipts are  up  tenfold  over  last  year. 

Planning  ministry. 

We  met  with  the  Minister  of  Planning, 
Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada,  at  about  3  p.m. 
In  the  course  of  this  meeting,  we  urged  him 
to  work  for  a  visit  of  President  Paz  Estens- 
soro  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Minister, 
who  at  fint  had  serious  reservations  about 
such  a  visit,  seemed  convinced  by  the  end  of 
our  talks  that  it  could  prove  very  helpful. 

The  Minister  offered  a  very  interesting 
penpective  on  the  narcotics  Isssue.  He  said 
many  in  government  avoid  it  because  it  Is  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  and  the  chances  of 
success  are  perceived  to  be  slim.  His  analysis 
of  the  anti-narcotics  law's  chances  of  pas- 


sage was  considerably  more  pessimistic  than 
the  Foreign  BCintster's. 

The  stumbling  block,  he  said.  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  money  to  pay  the  peasants  $2,000 
per  hectare  of  coca  eradicated  during  the 
one-year  voluntary  eradication  period.  He 
did  warm  to  one  possibility  we  raised, 
namely,  that  the  United  States  might  agree 
to  provide  these  funds  subject  to  Bolivia's 
enactment  of  the  anti-narootics  law,  and  im- 
plementation of  a  peasant-assistance  plan 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tifies is  effective.  Another  Idea  raised  during 
the  meeting  was  the  paying  of  money  to  the 
peasants  on  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  basis, 
rather  than  in  a  lump  sum,  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  be  made  a  re^wnsibillty 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, or  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control. 

The  Planning  Minister  also  offered  a  new 
penpective  on  how  cocaine  production  ad- 
versely affects  the  Bolivian  economy.  It 
drives  up  the  cost  of  labor,  particularly  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  and  (Cochabamba  Depart- 
ments. It  also  renden  the  labor  supply  for 
legal  activities  (canning,  construction, 
ranching,  etc.)  highly  unreliable,  as  worken 
disappear  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  to 
work  in  the  coca  fields. 

We  raised  with  the  Minister  our  concerns 
about  corruption  and  lack  of  cooperation  by 
the  Bolivian  pilots  in  SanU  CMiz,  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  training  UMOPAR  pUots  to  fly  the 
helicopten  or  finding  alternative  sources  of 
pilots,  the  Importance  to  American  public 
and  Congressional  opinion  of  passage  of  the 
anlt-narcotlcs  law,  and  the  need  for  Bolivia 
to  make  significant  progress  against  drug 
trafficking  in  the  near  future. 

We  concluded  by  calling  the  Minister's  at- 
tention to  the  problem  in  getting  mainte- 
nance supplies  from  Cochabamba  to  the 
helicopten  in  SanU  Cruz,  and  by  suggesting 
the  need  for  closer  coordination  among  Bo- 
livian law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
military.  The  Planning  Minister  responded 
by  indicating  that  negotiations  over  the 
anti-narcotics  bill  had  diverted  the  govern- 
ment's focus  away  from  operational  ques- 
tions of  logistics  and  Interagency  coopera- 
tion. 

He  also  suggested  that  his  government 
was  considering  the  esUblishment  of  a  Cabi- 
net-level position  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
Whether  this  plan  Is  Implemented  or  not. 
the  need  for  better  coordination  is  a  very 
real  one  that  must  be  addressed  immediate- 
ly. 

Bolivian  Congrezs 
At  4:30  p.m.,  we  met  with  several  memben 
of  the  Bolivian  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties: Senator  Hector  Ormachea.  President 
of  the  Economic  Committee;  Senaton 
Daniel  Cabezas  and  Alfredo  CueUar  Vargas 
of  the  Narcotics  Committee;  and  Deputies 
Alvaro  Perez  del  Castillo  and  Antonio  Or- 
machea of  the  Foreign  Affain  Committee. 

The  newest  idea  concerning  the  antl-nar- 
cotlcs  law  is  to  convoke  a  special  commission 
of  specialists  next  month  to  study  the  law  in 
detail.  The  Bolivian  Congress  will  invite 
American  observen  to  participate  In  this 
review  process.  When  Congress  returns 
from  its  recess  In  August,  the  commission 
wiU  report  a  bUl. 

We  were  asked  a  number  of  detailed  ques- 
tions about  our  own  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986  and  other  laws,  particularly  about  pro- 
visions relating  to  money  laundering  and 
the  forfeiture  of  drug  profits  and  proceeda. 
We  were  also  asked  for  technical  anlidanre 
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in  dereloplnc  antt-ooirupUon  knd  conspira- 
cy lawi,  such  u  RICO. 

We  rmlMd  the  poasibiUty  that  the  Ameri- 
can *—*— — r  mJcht  help  obtain  the  services 
of  a  knowledgeable  Aailstant  D.S.  Attorney 
or  other  lawyer  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  aarist  the  CommlsBion  in  its  work. 
Other  poHibiUtiea  raised  were:  providing  a 
clear,  written  explanation  of  these  laws,  or 
providing  aMistanoe  through  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  program. 

During  the  meeting,  the  legislators  dem- 
oostrated  a  real  concern  about  the  need  to 
api»ove  the  anti-narcotics  legislation  and  to 
rid  their  country  of  the  drug  problem.  They 
also  made  the  point  several  times  that  com- 
bating cocaine  production  is  the  responsibil- 
ity not  only  of  Bolivia,  but  also  of  the 
United  SUtes,  where  so  much  of  the 
demand  and  money  for  cocaine  exist. 

imSOAT.  AnUL  14 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bolivia 
A  working  l>reakfast  with  this  group 
began  at  about  8:30  ajn.  We  reviewed  many 
of  the  findings  of  our  trip,  and  what  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Bolivian  reality."  We  were 
UM  that  the  idea  of  a  visit  by  President  Paz 
Eitenaaoro  is  being  seriously  considered. 

The  visit  of  the  Pope  to  Bolivia  next  year 
was  also  discussed.  We  suggested  that  this 
visit  might  offer  an  opportunity  to  encour- 
age the  Catholic  Church  in  Bolivia  to 
become  more  active  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

Ambassador  Roswell  made  a  few  remarks, 
which  deserve  repetition: 

"Things  often  move  here  more  slowly 
than  you  expect,  and  then  suddenly  change 
unexpectedly.  The  only  advice  I  want  to 
offer  here  is  never  to  assume  that  you  un- 
derstand the  oitlre  problem,  and  never  give 
up." 
Peatant  and  AgricuUurttl  Affairs  Minittry 
At  9:30  ajn.  the  Ambassador  joined  us  in  a 
meettaig  with  Peasant  and  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs Minister  Justiniano.  The  minister  cited 
three  different  kinds  of  Bolivian  agricul- 
ture: 

1.  the  traditional  labor-intensive  agricul- 
ture in  the  Altlplano.  where  most  Bolivians 
live: 

2.  the  cultivation  of  coca,  primarily  in  the 
Yungas  region  around  La  Paz  and  the  Cha- 
pare;  and 

3.  the  more  mechanized  and  commercial. 
the  leaa  labor-intensive,  agriculture  in  Santa 
Crux  Department  in  the  east.  This  area,  he 
said,  is  the  one  offering  the  greatest  poten- 
tial 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  predicted  that 
the  role  of  agriculture  in  Bolivian  life  is  ex- 
pected to  become  greater  as  the  dependency 
on  minerals  decreases.  Meanwhile,  a  way 
must  be  found  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
miners  who  have  been  streaming  into  the 
cities  and  causing  unrest. 

Another  serious  danger  looming  on  the 
horisxi  Is  the  expiration  of  Bolivia's  con- 
tract to  sell  natural  gas  to  Argentina.  The 
omtract  expires  in  1991.  and  Argentina  has 
found  natural  gas  sources  in  its  own  terri- 
tory. 

There  Is  concern  that  terrorism  may 
emerge,  as  it  has  in  Peru,  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem If  the  economy  continues  to  be  weak. 
There  is  also  concern  that  if  the  govern- 
ment were  to  take  action  against  the  coca 
growers  without  providing  compensation, 
leftists  would  attempt  to  exploit  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  experience  with  Operation  Blast  Fur- 
nace, however,  has  emboldened  the  Boliv- 
lana.  There  waa  no  major  tmrest.  and  the 


economy  weathered  the  drop  In  cocaine  rev- 
enues. 

Minister  Justiniano  outlined  a  four-ctep 
eradication  program  that  he  believes  will 
work: 

1.  Interdlcation  drives  down  the  price  of 
coca  so  it  becomes  less  profitable; 

2.  the  government  faciliUtes.  through  ag- 
ricultural development  and  credit  programs, 
the  departure  of  the  campesinos  from  the 
Chapare  and  the  return  of  as  many  as  possi- 
ble to  their  homelands.  The  experience  with 
Operation  Blast  Furnace  encourages  him  to 
believe  that  this  number  will  be  a  very  large 
one; 

3.  the  government  establishes  an  income 
support  program  for  those  that  remain. 
Support  continues  while  they  wait  for  the 
alternative  crops  (e.g..  citrus  and  coffee)  to 
grow;  and 

4.  work  proceeds  on  the  development  of  an 
infrastructure  of  roads  that  will  allow  legal 
products  to  be  moved  to  market  profitably. 
Coca  prices  are  so  high,  the  Minister  point- 
ed out,  that  they  can  absorb  current  high 
costs  of  transportation  and  still  yield  a  sub- 
stantial profit.  No  other  product  can  do 
that,  so  there  is  a  need  to  reduce  transporta- 
tion costs  dramatically. 

We  asked  the  Minister  If  he  believed  the 
elimination  of  two  labels  per  week  would  be 
enought  to  achieve  the  first  goal  he  out- 
lined. He  said  he  did  not  think  so,  but  an 
aide  with  him  added  that,  since  the  program 
has  only  been  operational  one  month,  it  is 
too  early  to  say  for  sure.  He  also  said  we  do 
not  know  if  the  program  will  destroy  two 
labs  every  week  for  a  year. 

One  encouraging  development  is  that  the 
Minister  has  met  with  the  organization  of 
coca  growers,  which  expressed  the  interest 
of  many  of  its  members  in  getting  out  of  the 
coca  business  because  of  the  pressure  they 
have  felt  since  Blast  Furnace. 

Minister  Justiniano  also  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  cash  pajrment  proposal 
that  others  in  the  government  are  support- 
ing. He  is  concerned  that,  without  the  strict- 
est controls,  recipients  could  take  the 
money  and  go  into  coca  production  in  a  new 
area. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  conversation,  the 
Minister  informed  us  that  the  night  before, 
the  Congress  approved  a  $120  million  incen- 
tives program  using  Industrial  Development 
Bonds  and  loans  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector,  particularly  in  the  area  of  exports. 
Also,  the  nation's  "economics  cabinet"  was 
expected  to  meet  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
begin  to  develop  other  incentives  to  help  re- 
activate the  economy. 

We  concluded  by  asking  whether  the  gov- 
ernment has  any  plans  to  reform  the  educa- 
tional system.  We  indicated  that  we  had 
learned  that  the  public  universities  were 
more  interested  in  leftwing  ideology  than  in 
providing  their  students  the  management 
skills  and  other  technical  expertise  Bolivia 
needs. 

He  responded  that  this  was  a  very  sensi- 
tive political  matter  in  Bolivia,  that  the  gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  need  to  reform  the 
system,  and  is  attempting  to  obtain  more 
technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  export 
promotion,  and  for  various  educational  pro- 
grams, such  as  IDEA,  a  private-sector  man- 
agement training  program. 

Note:  At  10:50  a.m..  we  met  Frank  Foulger 
at  the  American  Embassy,  and  learned  that 
demonstrations  by  students  and  workers 
had  become  more  serious.  We  could  see  a 
large  group  of  demonstrators  two  blocks 
away. 


MinUtry  of  the  Interior 

At  11:00  ajn.,  the  Ambassador  Joined  us 
for  a  meeting  with  Interior  Minister  Juan 
Carlos  Duran.  The  Ambaasador  explained 
that  the  Interior  Minister  had  taken  office 
very  recently  (in  March). 

The  Interior  Minister  is  Bolivia's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer.  As  such,  he  represents 
Bolivia's  central  police  authority:  is  respon- 
sible for  narcotics  enforcement  and  domes- 
tic peace  and  tranquillity;  and  superviaes 
the  Justices  of  the  peace,  who  exercise 
quasi-Judicial  functions  and  have  investiga- 
tive iMwers. 

Minister  Duran  is  also  the  diief  political 
representative  of  the  President  in  the  parti- 
san political  arena  and  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

The  Ambassador  added  a  few  words  about 
Bolivia's  legal  system,  saying  that  it  derives 
from  Roman  Law,  and  is  comparable  to 
Italy's  and  France's. 

We  asked  what  the  Minister's  personal 
opinion  was  concerning  the  Huanchaca  case, 
Bolivia's  most  notorious  drug  trafficking 
case,  named  for  the  site  of  the  lab  whose  de- 
struction gave  the  case  its  start.  We  also 
asked  about  the  related  killings  of  a  world- 
famous  scientist  and  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Minister  replied  that  the  government 
had  recently  concluded  its  Investigations. 
After  a  raid  on  one  of  the  largest  cocaine 
labs  in  the  country,  the  government  uncov- 
ered evidence  of  an  extensive  international 
narcotrafficklng  organization  made  up 
mostly  of  Colombians  and  Brazilians. 

He  said  that  the  killing  of  the  scientist, 
Noel  Kempf.  shocked  the  conscience  of  all 
Bolivians,  focused  national  attention  on  the 
dangers  of  narcotrafficklng,  and  galvanized 
Bolivian  public  opinion. 

Deputy  Salazar  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was  investigating  the  Huanchaca  case 
when  he  was  killed.  Mr.  Salazar  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Duran.  They  had  both  been  elected 
from  Santa  Ouz,  and  were  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  murder  of  Salazar  was  nar- 
cotics-related. 

Mr.  Duran  concluded  by  stating  that  spe- 
cific results  from  this  particular  investiga- 
tion are  expected  soon.  He  added  that  the 
Huanchaca  case  has  led  to  other  investiga- 
tions that  are  also  being  pursued. 

Finally,  we  asked  if  Bolivia  could  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Italian  magistrates, 
who  have  shown  great  bravery,  energy,  and 
success  in  bring  major  drug  traffickers  to 
Justice. 

He  replied  by  stating  that  passage  of  the 
anti-narcotics  law  would  make  this  more 
likely.  He  referred  to  a  "resume  of  accom- 
plishments" siunmarizing  what  had  been 
done  during  his  first  sU  weelcs  in  office.  He 
noted  the  seizure  of  tons  of  coca  paste,  and 
a  long  list  of  arrests.  Also,  for  the  first  time 
because  of  his  order,  Bolivian  officers 
known  as  "fiscales"  have  begun  to  accompa- 
ny UMOPAR  police  to  certify  drug  seizures. 
These  certifications  can  be  introduced  as 
evidence  in  court,  so  the  actual  drugs  can  be 
destroyed,  thereby  reducing  opportunities 
for  diversion  and  corruption. 

When  we  asked  when  we  would  see  pros- 
ecutions of  major  traffickers,  he  referred  to 
the  many  problems  of  proof,  and  the  con- 
cern that  if  they  proceed  against  such 
people  and  fall  to  obtain  convictions,  then 
the  defendants  will  have  acquired,  in  effect, 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  However,  he  did  indi- 
cate that  significant  developments  could  be 
expected  soon. 


Finally,  we  urged  him  to  proceed  against 
the  corruption  that  is  hindering  the  drug 
law  enforcement  effort  In  Bolivia.  He  indi- 
cated that  the  government  had  stepped  up 
its  arrests  of  police  and  would  continue  the 
effort. 

Note:  Tim  CTarlsgaard  and  Doug  Dobson 
did  not  attend  the  meetings  that  morning 
with  us.  They  were  outside  the  United 
States  Embassy  during  the  demonstration. 
As  the  protest  heated  up,  blasting  caps  were 
thrown  in  front  of  the  Embassy.  A  short 
time  later,  a  piece  of  dynamite  was  thrown 
at  the  door  of  the  Embassy.  Its  explosion  in- 
jured two  guards.  News  reports  on  local 
radio  soon  after  said  that  someone  from  the 
United  States  Embassy  had  come  out  and 
tossed  a  bag  of  explosives  into  the  crowd. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  negative  reporting 
that  leads  to  anti-American  sentiment. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15.  the  day  we  re- 
turned to  the  United  SUtes.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  brief  mention  of  this  inci- 
dent at  page  A28  under  the  heading,  "Boliv- 
ian Violence": 

L*  Paz,  Bolivia.— Dynamite  sticks  and  a 
gasoline  bomb  hurled  during  a  protest 
march  by  12,000  workers  and  students  in- 
jured at  least  nine  people,  including  two 
men  guarding  the  U.S.  Embassy,  witnesses 
said.  Bflarchers  protested  the  government's 
austerity  measures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  reconunendations 
and  questions  that  arose  from  our  site  visits 
and  many  conversations  with  American  and 
Bolivian  officials. 

RBCOmtXIfDATIOHS 

1.  The  State  Department.  DEA,  and  UJS. 
representatives  in  Bolivia  must  reiterate  to 
the  Bolivian  government,  and  particularly 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  coca  eradica- 
tion must  proceed,  and  the  delays  in  passing 
the  anti-narcotics  law  must  be  overcome. 

2.  A  visit  by  President  Paz  Estenssoro  to 
the  United  States  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  that  only  by  raising  the 
issue  of  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 
ing, and  the  many  barriers  to  an  effective 
anti-narcotics  campaign,  to  the  highest 
levels  of  attention  can  a  real  breakthrough 
be  achieved. 

3.  The  State  Department  should  follow 
DEA's  lead  in  adding  personnel  in  Bolivia. 
There  is  a  clear  need  to  reinforce  NAU  oper- 
ations in  the  Chapare  region  with  at  least 
two  more  contract  employees. 

4.  DE^  should  analyze  its  intelligence- 
gathering  operations  to  determine  whether 
it  might  not  be  better  for  field  personnel  to 
make  on  the  spot  decisions  about  which 
sites  to  attack.  It  may  be  that  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  decision  to  be  made  in  La  Paz 
gives  the  traffickers  too  much  time  to 
escape.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that 
field  personnel  are  spread  very  thin,  and 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  locations  that  do  not 
turn  out  to  contain  cocaine  processing  lal>- 
oratories. 

5.  We  should  be  providing  DEA  with  radio 
equipment  that  Is  suitable  for  communica- 
tions between  Its  field  personnel  and  with 
headquarters  in  La  Paz. 

6.  DEA  and  NAU  need  additional  helicop- 
ters. They  should  carefully  consider  wheth- 
er two-engine  helicopters  would  be  appro- 
priate additions  to  existing  fleet  of  HUEY 
helicopters.  They  should  also  attempt  to 
find  an  alternative  source  of  helicopter 
pilots,  whether  by  training  UMOPAR 
police,  hiring  pilots  from  the  private  sector, 
or  otherwise. 

7.  There  is  a  need  for  a  major  enforce- 
ment initiative  against  the  so-called  "Colom- 
bian Connection,"  made  up  of  powerful  Co- 


lombian families  who  are  the  key  Instigators 
of  international  cocaine  trafficking,  and  the 
Bolivian  families  that  assist  them. 

8.  A  major  anti-corruption  drive  is  urgent- 
ly needed. 

9.  Because  ether  today  has  very  limited 
legal  uses,  control  of  the  production  and 
transportion  of  this  precursor  chemical 
should  be  a  major  law  enforcement  priority 
throughout  South  America. 

10.  Inefficiency  in  the  area  of  logistics 
must  be  reduced  significantly.  There  are 
long  delays  in  supplying  field  personnel 
with  the  most  basic  and  essential  mainte- 
nance materiel,  such  as  oil,  air  and  gas  fil- 
ters for  hellc(4>ters. 

11.  The  possibility  of  traiidng  of 
UMOPAR  police  in  the  use  of  plastic  explo- 
sives should  be  carefully  studied  and  consid- 
ered, as  should  improved  methods  of  de- 
stroying equipment  that  caimot  l>e  removed 
from  lab  sites.  One  possibility  is  the  use  of 
thermite  grenades  that  can  melt  through 
equipment  DEA  determines  needs  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  current  method  of  shooting 
bullets  at  the  equipment  or  burning  it, 
allows  parts  of  the  equipment  to  be  sal- 
vaged. 

12.  The  Bolivians  should  be  encouraged  to 
set  up  an  inter-agency  council  that  meets 
regularly  to  solve  problems  of  cooperation 
and  coordination; 

13.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
should  express  to  the  Bolivian  government 
our  continuing  strong  Interest  in  the  extra- 
dition of  narcotraff ickers  from  Bolivia. 

14.  The  Bolivians  should  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  all  Investigations  and  leads  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  Huanchaca  case. 

QUESTIOHS 

Q  1.  In  1986.  how  many  acres  did  the  UaS. 
Mission  In  Bolivia  estimate  are  dedicated  to 
coca  cultivation?  How  does  this  compare  to 
the  State  E>epartment's  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Strategy  Report?  Why  the 
discrepancy,  if  any? 

Q  2.  What  was  the  decisionmaking  process 
by  which  eight  very  expensive  boats  were 
chosen  for  DEA  to  operate  as  part  of  a 
planned  marine  Interdiction  program?  To 
what  extend  did  DEA  make  the  decision  to 
select  these  particular  boats?  To  what 
extent  was  the  decision  made  by  the  mili- 
tary group  in  Bolivia?  What  are  the  staffing 
requirements  for  these  boats?  How  much 
will  they  cost?  Which  agency  will  pay  for 
them,  and  what  percentage  is  that  amount 
of  said  agency's  budget  in  Bolivia? 

Q  3.  What  is  the  status  of  the  American 
E^mbassy's  request  for  Anti-Terrorism  As- 
sistance funds  to  help  with  the  training  of 
Bolivian  law  enforcement  officers? 

Q  4.  Is  there  a  clear  State  Department 
plan  or  Bolivian  Government  request  for  as- 
sistance that  the  United  States  can  act  on  to 
support  and  encourage  peaceful  municipal 
elections  in  Bolivia  this  year? 

Q  5.  We  should  ask  CRS  to  prepare  a  clear 
legal  analysis  of  the  legality,  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  other  U.S.  law,  of  our 
providing  funds  to  pay  Bolivian  peasants 
who  eradicate  coca  voluntarily  during  the 
first  year  of  the  eradication  program.  Also, 
would  it  be  legal  for  the  State  Department 
to  agree  to  provide  these  funds  subject  to 
Bolivia's  enactment  of  the  anti-narcotics 
law,  and  Bolivian  implementation  of  a  cash 
payment  plan  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certifies  is  effective? 

Q  6.  Is  it  possible  for  the  American  Em- 
bassy to  help  obtain  the  services  of  a  knowl- 
edgeable Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  or  other 
lawyer  from  the  Justice  Etepartment  to 
assist  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  its  Anti- 


Narcotics  Law  Commission  in  its  work  thia 
spring  and  summer?  If  not.  can  it  provide  a 
clear,  written  explanation  of  these  laws,  or 
provide  assistance  through  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  program? 

Q  7.  How  far  along  are  the  plana  for  devel- 
opment of  roads  in  Bolivia  that  will  allow 
legal  products  to  be  moved  to  market  profit- 
ably? Has  Bolivia  made  a  formal  request  for 
UJS.  assistance  on  such  a  project?  If  so. 
what  is  the  status  of  that  request? 

Q  8.  How  many  cocaine  labs  does  DEA 
plan  to  destroy  this  year?  At  one  point, 
agents  in  the  field  indicated  that  their  goal 
was  the  destruction  of  40  labs  for  all  of 
1987.  In  La  Paz,  we  were  told  that  the  goal 
was  the  destruction  of  2  labs  per  week.  How 
was  the  actual  goal  set?  Does  DEA  believe 
that,  if  this  target  is  achieved  over  one  year, 
the  price  of  coca  will  be  reduced  so  that 
coca  cultivation  will  become  unprofitable?  If 
not,  how  many  labs  would  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed each  week,  and  over  what  period  of 
time,  to  achieve  that  goal? 

Q  9.  What  controls  does  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment propose  in  order  to  prevent  recipi- 
ents of  cash  from  taking  money  provided 
under  Its  proposed  cash  payment  plan,  and 
going  Into  coca  production  In  a  new  area? 

Q  10.  What  assistance  is  AID  providing 
Bolivia's  educational  system?  The  Unlversl- 
dad  Privada  de  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  has 
applied  for  assistance.  Can  any  be  provided? 
We  are  informed  that  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  obtain  more  technical 
assistance  in  the  area  of  export  promotion, 
and  for  various  educational  programs,  such 
as  IDEA,  a  private-sector  management 
training  program.  Does  AID  have  any  Infor- 
mation about  these  or  similar  projects  in 
Bolivia? 

Q  11.  What  was  the  request  for  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  budget  submitted 
by  the  DEA  and  NAU  offices  in  Bolivia  In 
FY  1086  and  1987,  and  what  have  they  been 
provided?  If  they  have  been  provided  less 
than  they  requested,  what  is  the  rationale? 
What  is  their  request  for  FY  1988?  What 
are  they  expiected  to  receive?  If  this  is  less 
than  their  request,  what  is  the  rationale? 

Q  12.  Finally,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
whether  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
who  the  owners  of  the  Chapare  coca  fields 
are.  do  the  Bolivians  have  reliable  land  own- 
ership records?  If  so.  do  they  indicate 
whether  the  peasants  working  In  the  coca 
fields  are  the  owners  of  these  lands?  Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  determine  how 
prevalent  absentee  land  ownership  is  in  the 
Chapare  and  other  coca  producing  regions 
where  the  voluntary  eradication  program 
would  operate?  Has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  pay- 
ment of  $2,000  (>er  hectare  would  correlate 
to  payments  of  $2,000  per  family,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  result  In  multiple 
payments  of  $2,000  to  relatively  wealthy 
owners  of  extensive  holdings? 

A  copy  of  this  report  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Caucus  of  International  Narcotics  Control, 
of  which  Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator 
DeConcini  are  members.  A  copy  will  also  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Control 
and  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  and 
the  Government  of  Bolivia.  The  State  De- 
partment agencies  and  the  DEIA  wUl  be 
asked  to  answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of 
this  report  that  pertain  to  their  programs 
and  responsibilities.  These  answers,  in  turn, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
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latioas  Committee.  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  CauciH  on  Int«iiatlonal  Narcotics 
OontKd. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
TEARS  1988  AND  1989 
Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
wmnt  to  get  to  the  answer  of  the  ques- 
tlon  of  Senator  Btko.  the  majority 
leader.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  regarding  the  in- 
cident in  the  Persian  Oulf.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  here  that  does  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  case.  And  there 
wiU    be    congressional    investigations 
and  military  investigations,  and  that  Is 
as  it  should  be. 

But  I  must  say  that  to  me  personal- 
ly—and I  am  one.  too.  who  wore  those 
colors  for  a  couple  of  years  near  the 
tafl  end  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Oermany.  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
that— that  to  continue  to  hear— and  it 
is  almost  as  if  you  cannot  really  be- 
lieve what  you  are  hearing— that 
somehow  because  of  this  cloture  vote 
that  men  are  being  kiUed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf:  that  is  highly  offensive  to 
me.  That  is  some  theme  that  I  think 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  I 
wore  that  uniform.  To  think  that  in 
use  of  a  procedural  device  on  an  im- 
portant bill  that  somehow  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  are  stopping  the  ships 
from  steaming  and  the  men  from 
fighting  is  offensive. 

I  was  stunned  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  made  that  retort,  in 
some  kind  of  mode  that  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  from  watching  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Startling.  It  is  not 
like  him  at  alL  It  is  unbecoming. 

And  the  remarkable  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  majority  leader, 
sunvlses  me  greatly  in  the  return  to 
this  theme  which— to  anyone  listening 
or  watching  what  this  place  is  and 
what  it  means— ought  to  gall  any 
throughtf  ul  American.  These  are  not 
dummies  watching  this  screen,  what- 
ever they  watch  us  do  in  this  place. 
We  are  the  dull  ones  if  we  think  they 
believe  that  guff.  We  are  the  ones. 

Sk>.  again,  this  continuing  effort,  ttiis 
smcAescreen  to  try  to  connect  the 
tragedy  involving  the  nJS.S.  Stark 
with  an  action  today  or  yesterday  or 
next  week  on  this  bill  is  absolutely  and 
patently  absurd. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  start  looking 
for  reasons  why  there  may  be  poten- 
tial ivoblems  in  other  branches  of  the 
military,  let  us  look  back  20  years,  let 
us  get  out  everybody's  voting  record, 
see  who  was  putting  the  bucks  up  for 
defense  and  who  was  not.  That  would 
be  a  good  way  to  find  out,  instead  of 
this  most  extraordinary  activity  in  the 
last  days  that  every  time  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  action,  suddenly  it  is  same  re- 
flection on  patriotism  or  the  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  That  one  will  not  wash 
anywhere. 


Now,  there  is  a  problem.  There  is  a 
problem  and  obviously  we  are  seeing 
it.  It  is  not  the  Republican  Party  of 
this  Senate  that  is  delaying  tills  issue. 
Some  of  our  Members  voted  for  clo- 
ture, five  of  them  did.  The  Democratic 
majority  is  voting  as  a  bloc.  Just  as  we 
would  if  we  were  on  the  other  side. 
The  Democratic  majority  chooses  to 
do  that.  They  respect  their  leader  and 
they  are  doiiig  it. 

Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Nuhh, 
we  know  them  well.  They  are  superb, 
we  know  our  fellow  cast  of  characters 
in  tills  place.  They  are  trying  to  make 
some  movement,  some  alternative 
wajrs  to  proceed.  Maybe  they  can  get 
that  done.  We  will  know  soon.  We  are 
going  to  have  another  cloture  vote  to- 
morrow, and  we  wiU  have  one  when  we 
get  back. 

Yes.  we  are  at  an  impasse.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  real  suggestions  from  the 
other  side,  perhaps,  for  discussion  or 
negotiation.  That  is  what  tills  place  is 
about.  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  anyone, 
whether  they  are  in  the  majority  or 
the  minority,  ever  should  get  to  the 
position  where  it  is  Just  simply:  "Do  it 
our  way,  or  it  won't  be  done." 

No  that  is  not  what  tills  place  is 
about. 

If  the  majority  finds  itself  in  tills  po- 
sition they  will  reach  out.  like  we  did 
when  we  were  in  the  majority.  You 
reach  out  for  compromise  and  consid- 
eration and  they  will  indeed  find  us  ac- 
commodating. But  it  is  an  irony  of  the 
first  water  when  now  we  hear  that  ev- 
erytiiing  that  happens  now  on  this 
floor  that  does  not  work  out  right  we 
should  blame  on  the  President. 

The  President  tias  never  l>een  in  tills 
Ciiamber.  The  Vice  President  is  the 
President  of  our  Chaml)er. 

The  successes  of  the  past  few  years 
of  the  party  of  the  opposition  tiave 
been  in  running  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  blame 
th«n.  if  that  is  what  they  wanted  to 
do,  if  they  feel  tiUs  helped  the  switch 
of  majority  to  minority  and  minority 
to  majority. 

But  they  are  in  the  majority  now 
and  they  iiave  the  responsibility  of 
moving  forward  with  legislation,  with 
responsible  legislation  ttiat  satisfies 
the  concerns  of  tliis  strong  minority 
on  tills  side  of  the  aisle  that  tias  such 
a  deep  concern  over  a  very  specific 
tiling,  the  Nunn-Levin  amendment. 
They  also  have  a  very  specific  concern 
over  the  supplemental  budget.  That  is 
a  $2.6  billion  deficit  increase,  on  wtilch 
we  will  tiave  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Those  are  not  dishonest  objectives 
of  the  minority.  They  are  deeply  held 
concerns  and  they  should  l)e  Just  as 
easily  accepted  as  to  wtiat  we  in  our 
terrible  frustration  would  hear  if 
someone  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
sliared  ttiat  same,  deep,  rich  concern. 

I  do  not  speak  in  the  capacity  of 
leadership.  I  am  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  I  am  very  proud  of 


it.  But  if  I  hear  any  further  references 
to  any  Idnd  of  reflection  that  if  we  do 
not  do  our  Job  on  tills  Departmoit  of 
Defense  authorization  ttiat  the  coun- 
try will  be  less  served,  or  tliat  some- 
how we  are  less  patriotic,  or  ttiat 
somehow  somelx>dy  is  l)eing  IdUed.  I 
will  be  right  here  at  the  post.  We  will 
let  the  American  people  decide  ttiat 
one  l>ecause  I  will  not  let  it  go  by. 

Now  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
majority  leader. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  ctiair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  nolM>dy 
that  I  Imow  of  has  said  anytliing  tiiat 
would  question  the  patriotism  of  any 
Senator  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  If  I 
quote  a  scriptural  passage,  "the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth,"  in  quot- 
ing the  passage.  I  do  not  imply  ttiat 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  wicked  or  ttiat  any  Senator  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  is  wicked. 

Nothing  that  any  Senator  on  tills 
side  tias  said  implies  a  lack  of  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  Any  suggestion 
to  the  contrary,  I  think,  is  a  misread- 
ing of  what  has  l>een  stated.  I  do  not 
see  the  reason  for  all  the  high  dudg- 
eon concerning  wiiat  has  been  said.  As 
far  as  what  I  iiave  said,  I  have  only 
stated  the  facts.  I  said  ttiat  men  tiave 
been  killed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  a  defense  authori- 
zation bill  ttiat  we  would  like  to  get  up 
l)efore  this  Senate.  Ttiat  defense  au- 
thorization bill  is  imi>ortant  to  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  uniform. 
It  is  important  to  the  national  security 
of  this  country. 

But  ttiat  is  not  to  say  that  any  Sena- 
tor who  voted  against  cloture  is  not 
patriotic.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  do 
not  l)elieve  that,  and  I  do  not  ttiink 
any  Senator  on  this  side  l>elieves  ttiat. 
or  intends  to  leave  that  impression. 

Wtiat  was  meant  here  was  that  we 
tiave  a  bill  that  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  country:  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  national  defense  of  the 
country:  it  is  important  to  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps;  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. We  have  somettiing  going  on  in 
the  world  right  now  ttiat  should  at- 
tract our  attention  to  ttils  defense  au- 
thorization biU.  Other  tilings  may  go 
on  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month, 
or  in  the  monttis  ahead.  We  have  a  bill 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  up  ttiat  is  not 
irrelevant  to  what  is  tiappening  in  the 
world.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
say.  That  is  what  I  tiave  tried  to  say. 

I  certainly  have  never  meant  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  any  Meml)er's  patri- 
otism in  tills  iKxly. 

I  did  not  wear  the  country's  uni- 
form, but  it  was  not  Ijecause  I  did  not 
tiave  the  courage  to  wear  it. 


But  I  would  take  umbrage,  too.  if 
any  Senator  should  question  another 
Senator's  patriotism,  but  I  have  said 
notliing  ttiat  would  leave  the  infer- 
ence to  t>e  drawn  that  I  questioned  the 
patriotism  of  anyone.  Nor  tias  anyone 
else. 

I  am  not  unpatriotic  myself,  and  I 
am  not  unaware  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  those  men  and  women  who  tiave 
worn  the  uniform. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  on  ttiis  floor 
and  say  ttiat  any  Senator  who  votes 
against  cloture  is  unpatriotic.  Ttiat 
would  l>e  petty.  I  hope  I  am  not  ttiat 
petty. 

I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight,  though, 
of  wtiat  is  going  on.  NolxHiy  can  gain- 
say the  fact  that  we  have  problems  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Nobody  can  gainsay 
the  fact  that  the  bill  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  up  is  relevant,  l>ecause  we 
have  to  look  at  the  future  and  wtiat 
may  occur  in  the  future. 

I  shall  read  the  transcript  of  what  I 
said,  and  if  I  tiave  said  anything  that 
would  reflect  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  or  any  other 
Senator  in  tills  Ixxiy.  I  will  come  to 
tills  floor  and  I  will  read  it  publicly 
and  I  will  correct  it.  I  hope  that  is 
enough  to  put  tills  aspect  of  the 
matter  to  rest. 

Yes:  we  were  in  the  minority  on  this 
side  not  too  long  ago,  but  never  did  we 
attempt  to  Just  ttirow  up  a  41-vote 
roadblock  to  taking  up  measures  of 
ttiis  importance.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 
Ttiat  was  not  our  desire.  We  did  not 
reach  any  strategic  decision  to  that 
effect  as  a  party. 

We  have  all  participated  in  filibus- 
ters from  time  to  time,  and  all  of  us 
cherish  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  are  a  little 
myopic  in  ttiis  body.  Preventing  the 
Senate  from  even  moving  to  take  up 
an  important  piece  of  business,  is  not 
wtiat  is  meant  by  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

There  have  l)een  occasions  when  a 
Senator,  two  Senators,  or  three  Sena- 
tors—I know  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
even  when  we  were  in  the  majority 
and  I  had  the  responsibility  for  trying 
to  move  the  program  along— I  had  on 
my  side  one.  two  or  ttiree  Senators 
who  decided  they  would  stop  the 
Senate  from  acting  on  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1977. 

But  as  a  party,  I  do  not  ttilnk  we  ever 
decided  ttiat  we  would  stand  against  a 
motion  to  take  up,  or  that  our  strategy 
was  to  have  41  votes  against  any  clo- 
ture motion.  I  do  not  ttiink  that  any 
such  paralysis  of  the  Senate  floor  is  in 
accordance  with  the  people's  will. 

I  hope  that  wtiat  I  iiave  said  will 
debunk  any  idea  any  Senator  on  tills 
side  or  that  I  have  any  thought— and  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself— any 
thought  of  casting  any  aspersion  on 
any  other  Senator's  patriotism.  That 
tias  not  l>een  in  my  heart  and  is  not  in 


my  heart  now.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
rc&lizc  thft.t 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Ctiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
exactly  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  said 
that  the  issue  galled  as  it  continues  to 
rise,  with  continued  reference  to  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  It  was  Just  ex- 
actly wliat  I  intended  to  say. 

I  will  leave  it  right  at  that.  I  wiU  let 
the  record  speak  for  itself.  But  I  cer- 
tainly ctiallenge  the  one  statement,  l)e- 
cause  I  t)elleve  in  my  mind  it  was 
indeed  intended  to  leave  exactly  that 
impression  or  else  it  would  not  be  re- 
visited and  revisited  like  a  theme.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  also  disclose 
how  many  times  since  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
incident  there  has  been  a  direct  tie 
made  with  that  incident  and  this  bill 
on  tills  floor  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  19  at  page  S.  6691.  at  page  S. 
6708.  and  at  page  S.  6710.  and  also  to 
the  majority  leader's  opening  state- 
ment this  morning  and  to  tiis  remarks 
immediately  following  the  cloture  vote 
today. 

I  would  like  the  colloquy  of  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  and  Senator  Byrd  to  also 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COLLOQUY 

Mr.  MonnRAM.  I  ask  the  majority  leader. 
Is  it  correct  to  say  that  3  days  after  the 
attack  on  the  Stark,  our  frigate  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  in  which  37  American  sailors 
died,  we  are  refusing  to  take  up  a  bill  that 
authorizes  funds  for  the  Navy?  Is  that  what 
the  Senate  is  doing? 

Mr.  Byro.  That  is  wliat  the  Senate  is 
doing. 

Mr.  MoTNiHAM.  With  the  men  of  the  Stark 
still  entombed  in  there. 

Mr.  Bnu).  That  is  wiiat  the  Senate  is 
doing. 

Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  I  do  not  see  at  what  level 
of  conscience  we  could  refuse  to  do  our 
duty.  They  did  their  duty.  Can  we  not  do 
ours,  sir? 

Mr.  Byrd.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  as  the  Senator  has 
said  he  said  what  he  intended,  I  said 
exactly  what  I  intended  to  say.  What 
we  see  going  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  have  seen  men  killed,  and  here  is 
the  Senate  now  trying  to  take  up  a  de- 
fense authorization  bill  and  unable  to 
even  get  the  bill  up.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  saying  that.  But  in  my  judgment 
that  is  no  reflection  on  any  Senator's 
patriotism. 

I  did  not  mean  it  that  way,  and  if 
any  Senator  takes  it  tliat  way,  I  am 
sorry.  But  I  may  say  that  again. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  I  may  say  it 
again,  too. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  yes,  the  Senator  is 
welcome  to  say  it  again,  but  I  am  not 


going  to  say  I  am  sorry  ttiat  I  made 
reference  to  wliat  is  going  on  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  am  not  sorry  ttiat  I 
said  ttiat  we  should  be  taking  up  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  I  ttiink  the 
two  are  somewtiat  relevant  to  each 
other. 

But  wtiat  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator 
is  tliat  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  re- 
flection on  any  Senator's  patriotism.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  take  umbrage  at 
ttiat.  he  may  do  so.  I  can  only  say 
wtiat  is  not  in  my  heart,  and  I  tiave 
said  it  again  and  again  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  go  on  and  on  sajring  it  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  tias  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  imderstand  wtiat 
the  majority  leader  is  saying.  That  will 
l>ecome  clear  to  the  American  public. 
But  I  also  would  again  express  ttiat. 
indeed,  the  continual  reference  of 
some  tie  l)etween  the  U.S.S.  Stark  and 
this  DOD  authorization  is  sJways  then 
connected  with  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  is  the  offensive  part  to  me. 

I  do  not  need  any  credential  check- 
ing on  my  patriotism  at  alL  I  will  leave 
it  at  that.  But  if  we  are  going  to  tiave 
a  triple  tie  on  each  occasion  among 
the  U.S.S.  Stark  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  and  the 
activities  of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  ttiat 
is  most  offensive  to  me.  especially 
when  five  of  our  Meml>ers  have  sup- 
ported the  majority  leader  in  tils 
quest.  Nothing  here  in  the  way  of  bloc 
voting  or  Republicans  trying  to  stall. 
That  is  not  part  of  ttiis  issue.  And 
each  time  those  ttiree  things  are 
drawn  together  in  some  kind  of  a  web, 
I  will  hope  someone  might  call  me  in 
my  chaml}ers  and  I  will  respond  and 
come  here  at  each  and  every  one  of 
those  occasions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  hears  the 
delMite  that  goes  on  on  the  floor  aU 
the  time.  He  may  come  here  and  stay 
as  long  as  he  wishes.  I  do  not  intend  to 
cast  any  reflections  on  any  Senator's 
patriotism. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  tiave  already  heard 
that  said. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  I  also  do  not  intend 
for  any  Senator  by  a  ttireat  to  put  a 
gag  on  me  as  to  what  I  wiU  say  or  not 
say.  For  wtiat  I  tiave  said  I  do  not 
think  I  owe  any  apology  to  anyone.  I 
meant  to  hurt  no  one's  feelings  as  to 
their  patriotism.  That  is  the  farthest 
thought  from  my  mind,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  proclaiming  my  inno- 
cence. The  Record  wiU  speak  for 
itself.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
there  it  is. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  tiave  notbdng  fur- 
ther at  this  moment. 
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The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  recog- 
nised.  "^ 


UMI 


THE  UA&  "STARK" 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  take  a  couple  minutes  to  re- 
fleet  a  feding  that  is  shared  in  by  all 
in  this  body  and  across  our  Nation, 
sadness  and  shock  at  the  tragic  loss  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  of  our  brave  young 
men  aboard  the  Navy  frigate,  the 
VAB.  Stark. 

Among  those  who  sacrificed  on 
behalf  of  their  coimtry  were  three 
young  people  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Their  names  are  Christopher 
DeAngelis  of  Dumont.  NJ:  John  An- 
thony Ciletta.  Jr..  from  Brigantine. 
NJ;  and  Daniel  Homicki.  from  Eliza- 
beth. NJ. 

As  we  review  the  events  of  that  sad 
day.  we  must  ask  the  hard  questions 
about  what  our  mission  in  the  gulf  is 
and  how  our  Navy  should  respond 
when  it  is  faced  by  threats  such  as  the 
one  posed  by  the  Iraqi  aircraft.  We  are 
all  waiting  very  anxiously  for  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  from  the 
review  currently  underway.  Those  are 
questions  that  must  be  asked.  One 
thing,  however,  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned is  the  loyalty  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  young  people  who  lost 
their  lives  on  the  UJS.S.  Stark.  They 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country,  as 
other  Americans  have  done  in  other 
conflicts.  One  need  only  hear  or  see 
the  interviews  being  conducted  with 
the  families  and  friends  of  these 
young  saOors  to  see  how  strong  the 
commitment  was  of  these  young 
people  to  their  country  and  to  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

We  send  our  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  to  aU  of  the  members  of  the 
families  and  friends  of  those  who  per- 
ished on  that  terrible  day  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf. 


INDIA  INCREASES  TENSIONS 
WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation  developing  in  that 
part  of  Asia  known  as  the  Roof  of  the 
World  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
The  Commujiist  Chinese  and  the  Indi- 
ans are  engaged  in  a  territorial  dispute 
and  their  military  forces  are  now 
within  handgrenade  range  of  each 
other. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indians  have  ini- 
tiated this  latest  increase  in  tensions. 

Tlie  Communist  Chinese  occupy  the 
high  ground  at  a  place  called  Wang- 
dung  Ridge.  The  Indians  have  been 
moving  their  outposts  quite  close  by. 
Both  sides  claim  the  disputed  territory 
baaed  on  a  1914  treaty  between  the 
British  and  Tibet.  The  area  in  ques- 
tion is  a  tricomer  area  where  Tibet. 


India,  and  Bhutan  come  together  in 
the  eastern  Himalayas.  The  Commu- 
nist Chinese  and  the  Indians  fought 
over  this  area  in  1962,  after  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  withdrew  unilat- 
erally behind  the  line  shown  on  most 

The  issue  lay  dormant  for  22  years 
until  the  Indians  established  an  out- 
post in  the  most  sensitive  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Very  recently,  the  In- 
dians have  started  a  military  buildup 
which  the  Chinese  have  begun  to 
match. 

Most  alarming  are  the  internal  dy- 
namics on  both  sides,  especially  India. 
As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
recently,  both  Chinese  Communist 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  "face 
delicate  domestic  political  situations, 
making  It  difficult  for  either  side  to 
make  concessions  in  any  new  round  of 
talks. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  Illegally  occupying  Tibet 
and  engaged  in  a  confrontation  with 
Chinese  Intellectuals  over  human 
rights  abuses.  As  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal notes.  Prime  Minister  Ghandl  has 
been  "pummeled  in  recent  weelES  by 
political  scandals  and  setbacks."  In 
such  cases,  a  foreign  adventure  be- 
comes an  attractive  option. 

Unfortunately,  neither  side  Is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  other.  An  attempt  to  give  the 
other  side  a  bloody  nose  could  escalate 
into  something  approaching  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  is  potential, 
not  actual— certainly,  as  of  the 
moment.  With  good  fortune,  the  mon- 
soon rains  will  come  early  and  military 
operations  will  become  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible.  The  fact  that  a  quick  victo- 
ry is  not  assured  may  cause  cooler 
heads  to  prevail. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  some  risk  in- 
volved. The  last  time  the  Indians  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  fought  over 
this  territory,  neither  was  a  nuclear 
power.  Now,  both  are  nuclear  powers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Indians  are 
bound  to  the  Soviets  by  treaty  com- 
mitments which  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  at  least  a  political  obliga- 
tion to  be  in  India's  comer. 

Most  outside  observers  believe  that 
India  Is  mostly  to  blame  for  the  ciu"- 
rent  escalation  of  tensions.  The  New 
Dehll  Sunday  Mail  which  appeared  on 
May  3  carried  a  perceptive  and  well- 
written  analysis  of  Indian  policy  on 
the  confrontation  over  the  border 
question.  The  article  was  written  by 
an  Indian  national  who  teaches  Chi- 
nese foreign  policy  at  Delhi  Universi- 
ty. According  to  her,  Indian  diplomacy 
has  been  Inflexible,  unimaginative, 
and  even  dishonest,  and  is  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  recent  tension.  Although 
India  has  violated  the  longstanding 
modus  Vivendi  by  trespassing  on  the 
Tibet  side  of  the  demarcation  line,  an 


agreement   is  still   possible,   she   be- 
lieves. 

Wangdtmg  Ridge  has  no  obvious 
strategic  value.  The  area  has  a  low 
population  and  little  economic  poten- 
tial. Based  on  prior  experience,  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  strenuously 
resist  efforts  to  throw  them  off  the 
ridge.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  worth 
the  life  of  even  one  Indian  soldier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  WaU  Street  Journal,  and 
New  Delhi  Sunday  Mail  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7, 1987] 
Chima  Warms  India  About  Bordkr  Forces 
(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Beijimg,  May  6.— China  today  threatened 
possible  retaliatory  action  against  India  If 
New  Delhi  does  not  withdraw  its  troops  "as 
soon  as  possible,"  from  border  areas  claimed 
by  China,  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman 
said. 

Spokesman  Ma  Yuzhen  said  China  hoped 
that  "the  intruding  Indian  military  person- 
nel will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible  so 
as  to  relax  the  tense  situation  .  .  .  and  avoid 
an  unpleasant  event." 

The  statement,  delivered  in  an  answer  to  a 
question  at  a  regular  weekly  press  briefing, 
was  the  second  public  statement  by  the  Chi- 
nese in  two  weeks  concerning  reports  of  an 
Indian  troop  buildup  on  the  border  and  al- 
leged intrusions  into  Chinese  territory. 

Today's  statement,  which  warned  of  possi- 
ble action  if  Indian  troops  were  not  with- 
drawn from  unspecified  sections  of  the  dis- 
puted Himalayan  mountain  region,  ap- 
pesu-ed  tougher  than  the  one  Ma  delivered 
two  weeks  ago.  There  was  no  talk  of  retalia- 
tion in  the  previous  statement. 

"Faced  with  the  tense  situation  emerging 
in  the  border  areas  .  .  .  the  Cliinese  side 
cannot  stand  by  without  taldng  any  action," 
said  Ma. 

Most  diplomats  in  Beijing  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  major  war  erupting  between 
Asia's  two  largest  nations.  Some  said  today's 
hardening  of  the  Chinese  position  was  prob- 
ably designed  to  elicit  Indian  concessions  in 
another  round  of  Iwrder  tallu.  No  date  has 
been  set,  but  the  Indians  are  reported  to 
have  proposed  that  new  border  tallu  be  held 
soon. 

Diplomats  do  not  rule  out,  however,  the 
possibility  of  further  tensions  as  the  snow 
melts  in  the  Himalayas  and  troops  on  both 
sides  are  able  to  move  more  freely. 

Both  the  Chinese  leader.  Deng  Xiaoping, 
and  Indian's  prime  minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
face  delicate  domestic  political  situations, 
making  it  difficult  for  either  side  to  make 
concessions  in  any  new  round  of  talks. 

Seven  previous  rounds  of  border  talks 
since  1981  have  made  little  progress,  diplo- 
mats say.  "They  don't  even  spread  out 
maps,"  said  an  Asian  diplomat  recently. 

Indian  government  officials  two  weeks  ago 
disputed  Beijing's  accusation  that  Indian 
troops  crossed  the  Sino-Indian  border. 

Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Ma 
said  today  that  if  India  withdrew  all  the 
troops  who  have  "crossed  the  line  of  actual 
control  between  the  two  sides,"  it  would  be 
"easy"  to  settle  the  border  conflict. 


Ma  also  said  India  has  violated  Chinese 
air  space  and  conducted  military  exercises 
in  the  border  areas. 

An  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  in 
New  Delhi  today  dismissed  the  Chinese 
charges  as  "baseless  and  without  founda- 
tion." 

The  Indian  press  has  reported  that  the  In- 
dians carried  out  exercises  in  recent 
monttis.  It  was  not  clear,  however,  how  close 
Indian  troops  came  to  the  border. 

China  has  denied  reports  in  the  Indian 
press  that  it  has  conducted  a  military  build- 
up in  Tibet. 

In  1962,  the  two  nations  fought  a  brief 
border  war  in  which  Chinese  troops  routed 
the  Indian  Army  and  occupied  14,500  square 
miles  of  territory  in  the  desolate  Aksai  Chin 
region  of  the  western  Himalayas. 

China  claims  56,000  square  mUes  of  terri- 
tory in  the  eastern  Himalayas  bordering 
Tibet  that  India  has  declared  to  be  its  sUte 
of  Arunachal  Pradesh.  China  annexed  Tibet 
in  1950  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  McMa- 
hon  Line  drawn  by  India's  British  colonial 
rulers  in  1914  to  mark  the  Slno-Indian 
border. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  19, 
1987] 

India  Blames  Woes  on  a  "Foreign  Hand"— 

Gandhi  Revives  Mother's  Anti-Western 

Rhetoric 

(By  Matt  Miller) 

New  Delhi.  India.— The  "foreign  hand"  is 
back  in  India. 

After  being  pummeled  in  recent  weeks  by 
political  scandals  and  setbacks.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Rajiv  Gandhi's  ruling  Congress  (I)  Party 
leaders  met  one  Saturday  last  month  to 
assess  damage  and  pin  blame.  The  party's 
Working  Committee  concluded  that  India 
has  been  subjected  to  a  'grand  design  of  de- 
stabilization"  perpetrated  primarily  by 
Pakistan,  the  U.S.  and  multinational  corpo- 
rations. 

Since  then,  various  party  officials,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Gandhi,  have  delivered  tirades 
against  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Western  media  and  Pakistani 
agents.  In  the  lingo  of  Indian  newspeak,  the 
country  once  more  is  in  the  grip  of  the  "for- 
eign hand." 

Conspiracy  theories  are  nothing  new  here. 
Former  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  saw 
the  foreign  hand  behind  Just  about  any- 
thbig  that  went  wrong  with  the  country. 
She  once  blamed  the  CIA  for  the  absence  of 
an  expected  monson. 

But  the  recent  spate  of  anti- Western  rhet- 
oric is  something  new  for  her  son,  who  came 
to  power  2V4  years  ago.  So  far.  there  Isn't 
any  indication  this  is  more  than  political 
bombast. 

Some  businessmen  and  political  analysts 
dismiss  the  resurrection  of  the  foreign-hand 
shibboleth  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  sagging 
domestic  popularity  and  deflect  criticism  of 
government  mlscues. 

"At  times  of  political  distress,  you  go  back 
to  the  past,"  says  Bhabani  Sen  Gupta,  a 
specialist  in  political  science  with  the  New 
Delhi-based  Center  for  Policy  Research. 
"But  it  isn't  taken  seriously  by  most  people 
In  the  country,  even  among  leftist  forces." 
Adds  a  Western  diplomat:  "It's  a  reversion 
to  the  claptrap  of  the  pre-RaJiv  era." 

EAST  WAT  OUT 

Nevertheless,  the  cries  of  "foreign  hand" 
are  taken  seriously  enough  for  their  validity 
to  be  debated  by  the  Indian  press.  Says  one 
political  aiuOyst:  "You  Just  can't  dismiss 
this  as  a  Joke." 


A  few  analjrsts  and  the  country's  opposi- 
tion warn  that  a  sustained  dose  of  such 
rhetoric  could  lead  to  a  shift  in  Mr.  Gan- 
dhi's pragmatic  approach  to  both  foreign 
policy  and  the  economy.  "We  are  now  in  the 
sloganeering  phase,"  says  opposition  leader 
Jaswant  Singh.  "But  governments  become 
captives  of  their  own  rhetoric,  and  as  much 
as  style  influences  substance,  rhetoric  will 
influence  government  policies." 

Whatever  importance  they  may  attach  to 
the  development,  many  analysts  agree  the 
reappearance  of  the  foreign  hand  is  yet  an- 
other indication  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  growing 
penchant  for  saying— and  doing— whatever 
he  believes  to  be  politically  expedient,  no 
matter  how  contradictory  this  may  be. 

In  recent  weeks,  he  has  called  for  more 
foreign  Investment  and  approved  his  party's 
condemnation  of  those  same  foreign  inves- 
tors. He  has  derided  his  administration  for 
being  sycophantic,  but  earlier  this  year  he 
fired  a  high-ranking  civil  servant.  Foreign 
Secretary  A.P.  Venkateswaran,  who  tended 
to  be  outspoken,  he  sidelined  cabinet 
member  Vishwanath  Pratap  Singh,  shifting 
his  portfolio  from  finance  to  defense  (a  post 
he  eventually  resigned).  Mr.  Singh,  who 
isn't  related  to  the  opposition  leader,  had 
been  vigorously  pursuing  Mr.  Gandhi's  own 
policies  when  they  ran  afoul  of  the  coun- 
try's entrenched  business  community. 

Mr.  Gandhi  recently  chastised  labor  for 
being  uncompetitive.  Yet  he  has  refused  t« 
close  Scooters  India  Ltd.,  a  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt and  labor-bloated  public-sector  compa- 
ny. 

Analysts  say  these  twists  and  turns  dem- 
onstrate Mr.  Gandhi's  inability  to  set  and 
see  through  policy.  As  the  Indian  Express 
executive  editor,  Arun  Shourie,  recently 
wrote,  the  prime  minister  is  "addicted  to  the 
convenience  of  the  moment." 

SNAIL'S  PACE 

Lacking  a  clear  direction  and  a  stable  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy,  already  slow-moving 
bureaucrats  are  becoming  even  more  cau- 
tious and  Inclined  to  pass  the  buck.  Says  an 
exasperated  former  Industries  Ministry  offi- 
cial: "We  spend  all  our  time  formulating 
policy,  but  ultimately  it's  a  case-by-case 
system." 

The  muddle  is  reflected  in  foreign  policy. 
Sri  Lankan  Tamil  militants  complained  they 
were  shunted  recently  from  one  Indian  offi- 
cial to  another  for  secret  talks  because  no 
one  appeared  to  have  the  authority  to  take 
charge. 

The  conspiracy  rhetoric  coincides  with  a 
deterioration  In  India's  relations  with  Its 
longtime  adversary  Pakistan  and  with  the 
D.S.  Late  last  month,  the  current  defense 
minister,  Krishna  Chandra  Pant,  told  Par- 
liament that  India  Is  rethinking  its  nuclear- 
weapons  policy  In  light  of  further  evidence 
that  Pakistan  has  the  capabUlty  of  manu- 
facturing a  nuclear  bomb.  (India  detonated 
a  nuclear  device  in  1974  but  has  since  re- 
frained from  testing.) 

Indian  officials  have  warned  that  ties  with 
the  U.S.  would  be  severely  strained  if  the 
American  Congress,  as  expected,  approves  a 
$4  billion  package  of  ntllltary  and  economic 
aid  for  Pakistan  and  supplies  that  country 
with  airborne  waming-and-control  system 
aircraft  known  as  Awacs.  In  addition,  a  U.S. 
legislator  proposed  that  aid  to  India  be 
slashed  to  $35  million  from  $50  million  as 
punishment  for  the  country's  voting  record 
in  the  United  Nations  and  its  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Foreign-hand  theorists  had  a  field  day 
with  the  two  UJ3.  aid  packages.  Talk  of  a 
conspiracy  showed  up  in  a  parliamentary 


debate  last  month  on  the  Finance  Ministry's 
use  of  a  U.S.  detective  agmcy  to  investigate 
Illegal  funds  abroad. 

And  last  Saturday,  in  some  of  his  toughest 
language  yet,  Mr.  Gandhi  took  the  XJS.  to 
task  for  its  assistance  to  Pakistan.  "Tlw  bit 
powers  are  talking  to  us  about  morality,"  he 
told  a  New  Delhi  rally.  "They  ask  us  to  sign 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  wlille  our 
neighbor  is  being  armed  with  Awacs  and  $4 
billion  in  aid." 

The  conspiracy  debate  became  a  forum  for 
an  orchestrated  campaign  by  Mr.  OaxKlhi's 
advisers  to  discredit  then-Defense  Minister 
Singh.  Some  Congress  (I)  members  with  no 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  detective  agency 
were  speaking  of  it  as  having  known  CIA 
links  and  of  the  ministry's  probe  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  a  CIA  dislnfonnation  rsmpaign 

Within  two  weeks,  the  government  faced 
two  further  crises.  The  highly  popular  and 
respected  Mr.  Singh  resigned  three  days 
after  ordering  an  Investigation  into  possible 
illegal  kickbacks  In  the  purchase  of  West 
German  submarines.  He  was  condemned  by 
his  own  party  for  the  action. 

SECRET  PAYMENTS 

A  Swedish  radio  report  subsequently  al- 
leged that  Indian  officials  had  been  paid 
secret  commissions  of  $5  million  by  Swedish 
arms  manufacturer  AB  Bofors,  which  sold 
India  $1.3  bUlion  of  artillery.  In  the  debate 
that  followed,  the  foreign  hand  played  a 
prominent  role. 

One  Congress  (I)  stalwart  Insisted  that 
the  recent  crises  were  part  of  a  "world  con- 
splrcy"  to  get  the  party.  Multinationals,  said 
S.K.  Mehta,  were  upset  because  Mr.  Gandhi 
had  thwarted  their  plans  to  capture  India's 
economy.  The  "imperialists"  were  angered 
because  Mr.  Gandhi  had  become  the  inter- 
national leader  of  the  nonaligned  movement 
and  an  opponent  of  South  African  apart- 
held. 

But  in  Parliament.  Mr.  MehU's  tirade  pro- 
voked as  much  laughter  as  alarm.  "Blaming 
multinationals  for  political  problems  is 
absurd."  says  a  New  Delhi-based  foreign 
businessman. 

And  many  outside  Parliament  continue  to 
scoff  at  the  notion  of  a  conspiracy  beyond 
the  ruling  party's  own  propensity  for  re- 
peatedly shooting  Itself  In  the  foot. 

[From  the  New  Delhi  (India)  Sunday  Mall. 

May  3, 1987] 

Telegram 

If  the  summer  of  1987  does  turn  out  to  re- 
semble, however  faintly,  the  dark  events  of 
1962,  It  will  represent  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous failures  of  Indian  diplomacy.  Even 
more.  It  will  bring  Into  question  the  ability 
of  the  present  political  leadership  to  provide 
governance  and  policy  at  this  critical  stage 
In  both  domestic  and  International  politics. 

Any  military  confrontation  with  China 
will  bring  upon  us  a  most  unnecessary  war 
or  military  confrontation  at  a  time  when 
any  serious  and  objective  foreign  policy 
analysis  of  today's  China  points  toward  the 
real  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  honorable 
and  negotiated  settlement  of  the  longstand- 
ing boundary  question.  Those  who  Insist 
that  India  and  Its  Prime  Minister  could  do 
no  wrong  In  China  policy,  do  this  nation  a 
grave  Injustice.  It  takes,  as  the  familiar 
saying  goes,  two  hands  to  clap. 

Much  of  the  present  tension  which  has 
been  rising  steadily  since  last  July  would 
seem  to  be  of  our  own  making.  In  each  of 
the  three  mini-crises  that  have  strained  the 
already  fragile  India-China  relationship  in 
this  past  year,  the  Simidorong  Chu  affair. 
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ttie  gnot  of  lUtehood  to  Aninachal  Pr»- 
daab  and  the  current  military  moves  in  the 
north-eact  the  wladam  of  Indian  poUcy  and 
Inltiativea  can  be  queatkmed.  All  these 
movea  have  not  only  fed  border  tensions. 
but  have  came  doae  to  nulllf  ylnc  the  negoti- 
attnc  prooea.  More  significant  perhaps  is 
the  Ukellhood  that  these  moves  may  even 
have  eroded  what  UtUe  basis  there  was  for 
coBUBon  ground  and  shared  approaches  to 
^>i»  border  problem. 

This  is  synUxdlKd  by  what  happened  in 
the  Sumdoroog  Chu  Valler  Injured  and 
therefore  UUnd  natl<»udlsm  has  it  that  some 
^iiMi  in  June-JUly  last  year.  Chinese  person- 
nel moved  down  to  occupy  an  Indian  out- 
post, and  have  stayed  on  through  the 
winter,  itinfordng  their  bunkers.  buUding  a 
helipad  etc  This  was  described  as  an  "intru- 
sion" into  undisputed  Indian  territory  south 
of  the  ICcMahon  line.  Nine  months  later, 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  annual  report— a 
document  that  will  be  read  as  indicating  se- 
rloiH  and  considered  national  policy— stated 
that  the  Chinese  intrusion  had  forced  us  "to 
take  appropriate  defensive  measures"  along 
the  border. 

What  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  gov- 
ernment, but  is  widely  known,  is  that  the 
area  in  question  is  north  of  the  McMahon 
niM>  drawn  according  to  map  coordinates.  It 
is  also  known  though,  again,  is  not  officially 
admitted.  That  it  lies  within  that  triangular 
hedge  of  disputed  territory  known  as  the 
Tbacba  Ridge  area.  It  is  however  not  so 
widely  known  that  this  area  and  the  Longju 
area  woe  recognised  as  critical  disputed 
po^eta  along  the  border  even  by  the  Co- 
lombo powers,  and  both  areas  were  to 
remain  unadministered  or  unoccupied  by 
China  and  India  following  the  Chinese  with- 
drawal in  IMS.  The  Chinese  too.  in  their 
three-point  ceasefire  proposal  had  made  it 
clear  to  India  that  they  would  withdraw 
unllat^nny  from  these  areas  and  that  any 
move  by  India  into  these  same  areas  would 
be  regarded  as  highly  provocative.  This  was 
said  in  response  to  an  official  query  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  on  21  November,  1962. 
Both  sides,  the  Chinese  said,  should  avoid 
«.]sjtMa  In  this  area  and  should  defer  these 
differences  to  be  settled  by  future  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Colombo  proposals  remained  on 
paper  and  India  did  not  formally  accept  the 
Chinese  three-point  proposal.  India  also 
spelt  out  Its  understanding  of  where  the 
McMahon  line  should  lie.  It  argued  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  according  to  McMa- 
bon's  intentions  Le.  That  it  should  follow 
the  highest  ridge  line  (which  China  reject- 
ed) and  not  be  taken  to  be  the  rough  line 
drawn  on  a  small-scale  map  in  days  of  primi- 
tive surveying  technology.  The  variation  be- 
tween these  two  lines  has  been  indicated  on 
official  Indian  maps.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  how  the  McMa- 
hon line  should  be  drawn  gave  rise  to  grey 
areas  where  genuine  disputes  regarding  the 
ownership  of  certain  places  could  arise. 

FTran  1M2  to  1M4,  the  McMahon  line  as 
drawn  according  to  map  coordinates,  other- 
wise called  by  China  the  line  of  actual  con- 
trol, remained  Inviolate,  respected  (as  far  as 
we  know)  equally  by  both  sides.  India  did 
not  attempt  to  recover  the  Dhola  Post— the 
dimute  over  the  location  of  which  had  trig- 
gered off  the  19C2  war.  The  Chinese  (again 
as  far  as  is  known)  did  not  establish  any 
presence,  however  symbolic,  in  the  two 
areas  which  they  could  claim  to  be  theirs  by 
a  treaty  delineation  that  India,  not  China 
recognises  as  being  legally  valid.  In  1981 
India  and  China  agreed  to  hold  bilateral 


talks,  and  the  analysta'  presumption  had  to 
be  that  there  was  some  basic  understanding 
both  on  what  should  constitute  the  starting 
point  for  discussion  and  on  what  were  the 
real,  hard-core  territorial  claims  on  both 
sides.  In  other  words,  the  presumption  was 
that  each  had  explored  the  others'  stand 
and  had  communicated  their  own  Interesta. 
Since  no  negotiations  can  possibly  succeed 
without  a  measure  of  respect  for  the  adver- 
sary and  his.  Negotiating  position,  and  with- 
out minimum  trust,  it  was  also  presiuned 
that  this  too  existed.  And  that  the  talks 
were  agreed  to  because  both  sides  believed 
that  it  was  in  their  mutual  Interest  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  through  peaceful  means. 

But  after  maybe  three  rounds  of  talks, 
sometime  in  1984  India  took  the  initiative  to 
open  a  post  in  the  Sumdorong  Chu  Valley— 
in  this  most  sensitive  of  disputed  areas. 
Prom  what  can  be  gathered  in  this  "leaky" 
capital,  the  Chinese  gave  local  warnings  to 
Indian  personnel  that  they  were  intruding 
into  Chinese  territory.  The  warnings  were 
obviously  ignored  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  this  matter  was  taken  up  diplomatical- 
ly. Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1986, 
Chinese  personnel  moved  In  to  pre-empt  the 
post-winter  return  of  the  Indians.  This  was 
announced  by  an  official  spokesman  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  seventh  round  of  talks.  India 
charged  China  with  "intruding"  into  undis- 
putably  Indian  territory,  south  of  the 
McMahon  line  as  interpreted  by  India.  The 
Chinese  response,  as  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, was  to  reassert  that  the  area  was  on 
the  Chinese  side  of  the  line  of  actual  con- 
trol. The  resulting  tension  was  however 
quickly  contained  and  the  mattrer  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  seventh  round.  Both  sides,  it 
seems,  held  fast  to  their  traditional  posi- 
tions. 

By  late  autumn  there  were  nunors  of 
Indian  reinforcements  in  Arunachal  Pra- 
desh. And.  by  December  when  Parliament 
granted  statehood  to  Arunachal  Pradesh, 
commentators  wrote  of  an  eyeball-to-eyeball 
situation  beginning  to  develop  on  the 
border.  The  second  mini-crisis  thus  devel- 
oped over  Arunachal  Pradesh.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  Chinese  response  was  couched  in 
such  harsh  language  that  it  did  nothing  to 
dispel  Indian  fears.  It  may  Instead  have  con- 
firmed the  growing  belief  that  China  was  no 
longer  interested  in  negotiated  settlement. 
That  it  would  seek  to  exert  all  kinds  of  pres- 
sure on  India  to  "force"  it  to  accept  Chinese 
terms  for  a  border  resolution.  Out  of  all  this 
developed  the  current  and  third  mini-crisis. 
China  has  charged  India  with  crossing  the 
line  of  actual  control.  Of  "nibbling"  at  its 
territory,  of  violating  Chinese  air  space  and 
of  massing  troops  along  the  border.  The 
Indian  spokesman  denied  these  allegations 
and  said  that  no  exercises  had  taken  place 
within  the  proximity  of  the  border.  He  did 
not  deny  operation  chequerboard,  nor  did 
he  officially  charge  China  with  massing 
troops  in  Tibet. 

This  latest  mini-tension  too  was  immedi- 
ately contained  for  the  time  being  with  both 
sides  advising  the  other  to  take  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  avoid  border  clashes. 
Both  again  expressed  their  desire  to  resume 
negotiations  at  the  eighth  round  later  this 
summer.  There  is  some  talk  of  setting  up  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  and  diffuse  future 
clashes  like  that  in  the  Sumdorong  Chu 
Valley.  Hopefully  these  measures  will  be 
agreed  upon  before  we  slide,  willy-nilly,  into 
a  hot  and  bloody  summer. 

In  short,  despite  the  miscalculations  of 
Indian  policy,  there  is  still  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  recoup  the  situation  and  return  to 


the  negotiating  table.  However,  this  Is  while 
the  problem  lies.  India  was  not  perhaps  en- 
tirely casual  about  the  opening  of  the 
Wangdong  Post.  The  entire  Thagla  Ridge 
area  represents  territory  that  India  needs  to 
buttress  ita  defences  on  in  the  eastern 
sector.  The  Chinese  can  have  little  doubt 
about  this  for  it  has  been  made  amply  clear 
to  them.  The  problem  Is  how  to  ensure  that 
the  Chinese  will  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
menta  at  the  negotiating  table.  If  the  deci- 
sion to  open  the  controversial  post  was  an 
attempt  to  probe  Chinese  thinking,  it  Is  now 
evident  that  it  complicated,  rather  than  en- 
hanced, the  negotiating  process.  Also,  if  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  neither 
does  one  post  establish  Indian  ground  con- 
trol over  the  areas  it  seeks.  In  this  case. 
India  has  had  to  take  not  one  but  two  steps 
backwards.  The  first  because  we  were 
unable  to  retain  control  over  that  post.  The 
second  because  all  the  signs  show  that  even 
if  the  Chinese  are  not  massing  troops  in 
Tibet,  they  will  in  all  probability,  relocate 
troops,  so  that  they  are  in  position  to  pre- 
vent any  further  Indian  move  across  the 
line  that  existed  for  a  quarter  century.  This 
has  to  be  understood  rationally  and  careful- 
ly. Indian  actions  not  only  have  undercut 
the  Chinese  negotiating  position,  they  may 
have  eroded  the  validity  of  the  line  of 
actual  control.  In  which  case  the  danger  is 
that  the  claims  of  both  sides  could  be  maxi- 
mized and  become  open-ended. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  both  these 
Indian  initatives  were  taken  despite  advice 
to  the  contrary  by  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs.  The  Ministry  is  also  in  a  position  to 
carefully  analyse  what  the  Chinese  will  give 
up,  what  they  will  insist  u()on  retaining,  as 
also  whether  it  is  at  all  possible  to  discuss 
the  eastern  sector  without  giving  the  Chi- 
nese some  assurances  on  the  western  sector. 
Finally,  from  the  outeide  at  least,  it  is  far 
from  clear  where  the  geographic  features 
that  India  insists  upon  are  located.  It  could 
be  that  aerial  mapping  will  bring  some  un- 
pleasant surprises.  The  Indian  negotiating 
position  should  therefore  t>e  flexible  enough 
to  adopt  additional  principles  such  as  those 
of  population,  even  sentiment,  to  ensure 
that  it  will  have  the  legitimate  right  to  the 
areas  it  claims  and  controls. 

All  this  means  that  much  homework  and 
preparation  is  still  called  for.  Above  all  it 
means  that  the  lack  of  communication  and 
rapport  between  the  Foreign  Office,  Ite  re- 
search wing,  outside  experts  and  those  who 
make  China  policy,  has  to  be  urgently 
bridged. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  for  the  time 
being,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business;  that  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each  therein; 
and  that  the  period  not  extend  beyond 
3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


TECHNOLOGY  ADVANCEMENT 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mi.  President,  at  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  scientists  gathered 
into  a  tightly  packed  meeting  room  to 
discuss  research  toward  an  important 
scientific  breakthrough.  A  emotive  au- 
dience listened  intently  through  6 
hours  of  presentations— imtil  after  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  topic  of 
discussion?  Startling  progress  toward 
developing  materials  with  supercon- 
ductive properties.  In  lajrman's  terms, 
superconductivity  means  that  electrici- 
ty would  flow— be  conducted— through 
a  material  without  losing  any  of  its 
power  along  the  way.  Should  the  re- 
search going  on  at  U.S.  universities 
and  corporations  and  at  sites  around 
the  world  prove  successful,  supercon- 
ductors would  take  a  well-deserved 
place  in  the  technology  hall  of  fame 
next  to  the  light  bulb  and  the  transis- 
tor—because the  impact  would  be  as 
great  in  the  2l8t  century  as  these  pre- 
vious breakthroughs  were  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

At  this  early  stage,  potential  uses  for 
superconductors  range  from  electric 
power  generation  and  transmission  to 
electronics  to  diagnostic  techniques 
for  medicine.  The  challenge  posed  by 
the  superconductor  reminds  us  once 
again  that  we  have  enteired  a  new 
technological  age.  Our  situation  is  not 
unlike  what  past  generations  faced  in 
the  industrial  revolution  of  the  early 
20th  century  or  in  the  battles  for  con- 
trol of  the  sea  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  winner  of  the  techno- 
logical revolution,  like  the  winners  of 
past  revolutions  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  global  economic  leadership. 

The  spoils  are  plentiful  for  the 
victor,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  settle  for 
ansrthing  less  in  the  race  for  economic 
dominance  of  world  markets.  Already, 
we  are  suffering  from  the  results  of 
being  second  best  In  the  world  econo- 
my. In  Just  6  years,  our  trade  deficit 
has  increased  400  percent,  from  $36 
billion  In  1980  to  a  recordbreaking 
$170  bUlion  last  year.  Imports  now  ac- 
count for  almost  14  percent  of  the 
goods  and  services  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  up  3  percent  in  Just  5 
years.  We  are  getting  beat  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Impact  is  real  and  devastating 
to  many  American  families.  In  Just 
one  industry  in  Just  one  State— my 
home,  Alabama— 104  textile  and  ap- 
parel plants  closed  over  the  past  5 
years.  Over  17,000  Jobs  were  lost  in  the 
fight  for  U.S.  and  international  sales. 
Similarly,  in  Alabama's  steel  industry, 
30,000  Jobs  have  been  lost  since  the 
peak  years  of  the  1950's  and  1060's. 
These  aren't  Just  statistics— these  are 
real  families  who  have  to  buy  real 
food  and  real  clothes  and  whose  stand- 


ard of  living  has  declined  because  of 
America's  lack  of  ctnnpetitiveness  in 
our  own  and  in  world  martlets. 

Unless  we  are  satisfied  with  a  stead- 
ily declining  standard  of  living,  we 
cannot  settle  for  being  second  best  in 
the  international  maritetvlace.  If  we 
do,  we  also  risk  our  national  security. 
Because  of  our  declining  share  of  the 
world  market  for  semiconductors,  the 
Pentagon  is  concerned  about  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  build  the  weapons 
needed  to  defend  ourselves  from  out- 
side threats. 

To  emerge  victorious  in  this  techno- 
logical age,  we  Americans  must  rally 
together  to  regain  dominance  in  the 
international  marketplace.  In  order  to 
regain  our  competitive  edge,  we  must 
have  a  sound  strategy  and  a  united 
commitment  to  achieving  success.  Ev- 
eryone—as individuals,  as  management 
or  labor,  as  a  nation— must  be  commit- 
ted to  winning,  or  surely  we  will  fail  in 
our  quest  to  be  No.  1. 

Let  us  look  at  the  separate  compo- 
nents of  our  challenge,  to  see  more 
clearly  what  our  strategy  should  be 
and  what  commitment  is  needed  from 
each  of  us. 

We  should  start  with  our  most  basic 
and  powerful  resource — our  God-given 
ability  to  read  and  write,  to  solve  math 
and  science  problems,  to  think  clearly. 
As  Franklin  R(x>sevelt  once  said: 

The  only  real  capital  of  a  nation  is  its  nat- 
ural resources  and  ita  human  beings.  So 
long  as  we  take  care  of  and  make  the  most 
of  them,  we  will  survive  as  a  strong  nation. 
•  •  •  If  we  skimp  on  that  capital,  if  we  ex- 
haust our  natural  resources  and  weaken  the 
capacity  of  our  human  beings,  then  we  shall 
go  the  way  of  all  weak  nations. 

These  words  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 

Yet,  we  are  slipping.  In  comparison 
with  other  industrialized  nations. 
American  students  scored  last  on  7  of 
19  achievement  tests  given  a  decade 
ago.  And,  as  recently  as  1982,  U.S.  stu- 
dents ranked  14th  out  of  15  in  an 
international  evaluation  of  mathemat- 
ics skills.  We  placed  Just  ahead  of 
Thailand,  trailing  behind  the  Japanese 
and  the  Hungarians.  Further,  in  terms 
of  basic  literacy,  over  20  million  Amer- 
icans—13  percent  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion—cannot even  read  and  write.  It  is 
no  surprise,  then,  that  colleges  have 
been  forced  to  dedicate  scarce  re- 
sources to  remedial  courses. 

More  than  any  other  aspect  of  our 
competitive  strategy,  achieving  educa- 
tional excellence  will  require  an  indi- 
vidual commitment  from  each  of  us. 
Our  students  must  work  rather  and 
tackle  more  demanding  coursework. 
studying  mathematics  harder  than 
study  hall.  Parents  must  provide  sup- 
port and  guidance  and  instill  in  their 
children  values  leading  to  the  pursuit 
of  excellence.  Our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  must  insist  on  high 
educational  standards  and  provide  the 
quality     of    teaching    necessary    to 


achieve  these  goals.  Many  States  and 
local  school  boards  have  already  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  education 
reform,  strengthening  currteuluma 
and  graduation  requirements  and  in- 
stituting proficiency  exams.  Theae  are 
noble  efforts  to  ensure  th&t  every 
single  American  working  in  a  factory, 
laboratory,  or  corporate  boardroom 
will  master  basic  skill»-the  ability  to 
read  and  write,  to  add  and  subtract, 
and  to  think  clearly. 

Once  armed  with  these  fundamental 
abilities,  our  young  people  will  work 
more  productively  in  any  Job.  Howev- 
er, to  better  identify  and  refine  those 
skills  most  in  demand,  we  must  rely  on 
business  to  provide  some  direction  to 
our  educational  institutions.  Joint  in- 
dustry-university projects  expose  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  the  market's  most 
pressing  challenges.  Also,  business  ex- 
ecutives who  share  their  knowledge  in 
the  classroom  provide  better  exposure 
to  the  real  life  problems  graduates  wiU 
face  in  the  workplace.  In  the  great 
transition  currently  occurring  in  our 
economy,  Job  retraining  for  employees 
in  shrinking  industries  is  critical.  This 
is  a  challenge  requiring  the  resources 
of  business  and  govenunent  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  individuals.  We  all  must 
realize  that  education  does  not  end  at 
graduation— it  Is  a  lifelong  endeavor 
leading  to  individual  and  corporate 
economic  success. 

Along  with  our  commitment  as  stu- 
dents and  parents,  as  schools  and  busi- 
nesses, we  as  a  nation  must  make  a 
commitment  to  improving  education. 
Only  as  a  nation  do  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  our  colleges  and 
universities  with  the  expensive,  tech- 
nologically up-to-date  equipment  for 
science  and  engineering  instruction. 
We  must  also  ensure  that  we  do  not 
suffer  because  talented  young  people 
cannot  afford  higher  education.  We 
must  continue  our  loan  program  for 
needy  students  and  incentives  to  en- 
courage math,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing studies. 

With  a  pool  of  Americans  trained  in 
a  wide  range  of  skill  levels,  we  will  be 
better  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
second  part  of  our  competitive  strate- 
gy—making American  products  more 
attractive,  in  terms  of  price  and  qual- 
ity, to  domestic  and  international  mar- 
kets. A  basic  factor  in  this  equation, 
and  indeed  the  cause  of  our  economic 
transition,  is  technological  improve- 
ment. Like  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  techno- 
logical revolution  is  here  to  stay  and 
we  will  live  in  it  imtil  the  next  one 
comes  along.  If  Americans  want  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  and  I  believe 
we  do,  we  must  meet  this  challenge. 
'  We  have  a  great  head  start,  and  con- 
tinue to  hold  an  outstanding  lead,  in 
developing  new  technologies.  However, 
other  nations  have  taken  the  lead  in 
using    our    scientific    discoveries— for 
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their  advantace  in  the  market.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  IMW's.  a  California  com- 
pany developed  the  technology  and 
design  for  a  videotape  recorder.  The 
«vi»»«P»»iy  first  sold  the  recorders  to  tel- 
evision stations,  and  it  still  does  today. 
However,  neither  this  company,  nor 
any  other  American  company,  manu- 
factures home  videocassette  record- 
era— the  VCR's  which  outsold  many 
other  products  during  several  busy 
Christmas  seascais.  We  have  the  inge- 
nuity to  invent  and  discover,  yet  we 
are  not  reaping  the  harvest  from  the 
sales.  Further,  while  industrial  robots 
were  invented  and  initially  manufac- 
tured in  America,  it  is  the  Japanese 
who  have  incorporated  robotics  into 
their  manufacturing  processes.  This 
technology  is  a  factor  in  their  ability 
to  buUd  a  car  in  80  to  100  hours, 
versus  the  160  hours  required  to  man- 
ufacture an  American  automobile. 

Our  competitive  strategy  must  ad- 
dress how  to  reap  the  benefits— the 
sales  and  the  Jobs— which  come  when 
we  apply  our  technological  advances 
to  business  and  manufacturing  prob- 
lems. As  a  nation,  we  should  make  the 
strategic  decision  to  focus  more  of  our 
research  and  development  efforts 
toward  solving  commercial  problems. 
Our  scientific  discoveries  do  us  no 
good  if  we  are  not  able  to  put  them  to 
use.  It's  like  having  a  perfectly  good 
pair  of  legs,  but  not  taking  the  time  to 
learn  how  to  walk.  The  United  States 
has  fallen  behind  the  West  Germans 
and  the  Ji^Mnese  in  Federal  R&D  dol- 
lars allocated  toward  commercial  use. 
We  spend  only  1.9  percent  of  our  total 
output  versus  their  2.6  percent.  The 
crucial  issue,  though,  is  not  how  much 
we  spend  on  R&D,  but  how  we  spend 
it.  Most  of  our  research  efforts  are  tai- 
lored to  the  Federal  Government's  pri- 
orities rather  than  to  industry  or  con- 
sumer demand.  The  active  players  in 
the  free  market  can  best  determine 
where  advanced  technology  will  lead 
to  increased  sales.  Jobs,  and  profits. 

We  should  rely  more  on  business  to 
set  the  priorities  for  our  R&D  efforts, 
and  for  a  larger  share  of  the  funding. 
American  business  can  take  a  lesson 
here  from  the  Japanese.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  the  industrial  R&D  effort 
going  on  in  Japan  is  funded  by  busi- 
ness compared  to  68  percent  by  United 
StiU«s  industry. 

Incorporating  advanced  technology 
into  our  business  would  have  a  direct 
and  positive  impact  on  the  price  and 
quality  of  American  products  and  on 
our  economy  as  a  whole.  Computer 
technology  used  to  improve  manufac- 
turing processes  has  been  shown  to 
eliminate  many  direct  costs  of  produc- 
tion plus  45  percent  of  indirect  labor 
and  overhead  costs.  This,  however,  re- 
quires a  commitment  from  labor  for 
the  flexibility  to  implement  these  cost- 
saving  measures.  The  service  sector  of 
our  economy,  whose  recent  and  tre- 
mendous growth  is  based  on  techno- 


logical progress,  now  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product. 
However,  one-third  to  a  half  of  Ameri- 
ca's total  postwar  economic  growth 
can  be  attributed  to  technological  ad- 
vances. Clearly,  using  advanced  tech- 
nology is  critical— not  only  for  spawn- 
ing new  industries  but  for  keeping  our 
tradltlonal  manufacturing  base  com- 
petitive. 

A  united  commitment  to  these  two 
fundamental  goals— improving  educa- 
tion and  developing  advanced  technol- 
ogy for  commercial  use— will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  America  more 
competitive  in  international  markets. 
That  is,  in  those  markets  in  which  we 
are  allowed  to  compete  and  against 
foreign  competitors  who  play  the 
game  fairly.  The  third  part  of  our 
strategy  must  be  a  commitment  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  fight 
against  imf air  trade  practices  and  for 
open  markets  to  U.S.  products.  We 
must  also  have  a  Federal  commitment 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficits  which 
drain  available  credit  and  raise  the 
cost  of  capital  for  American  industry  5 
to  8  percent  over  their  competitors.  I 
am  a  long-time  supporter  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Further,  the  Congress  should  pass 
legislation  providing  stronger  copy- 
right and  patent  protection  for  Ameri- 
can inventions  and  intellectual  proper- 
ty. Also,  we  need  to  take  down  the 
legal  barriers  which  prevent  U.S.  com- 
panies from  pooling  their  research  and 
development  efforts. 

If  we  stand  together  on  these  three 
legs  of  a  competitive  strategy— de- 
manding educational  excellence,  using 
advanced  technology  to  our  advantage, 
and  Federal  commitment  to  improving 
the  business  climate— then  I  believe 
America  will  win  the  race  for  global 
economic  leadership.  Let's  go  back  to 
the  example  of  superconductivity— a 
single  discovery  with  potential  indus- 
trial, medical,  and  military  uses. 
Teams  of  scientists  are  currently  work- 
ing in  university  and  corporate  labora- 
tories across  the  United  States— Amer- 
ican scientists  who  are  the  pioneers  in 
developing  this  new  technology. 

Now  that  they  have  planted  the 
seed,  American  business  and  industry 
must  be  prepared  to  reap  the  harvest 
using  a  competitive  strategy:  We  must 
use  the  technology  to  improve  the  in- 
dustries we  have  and  to  spawn  new 
ones.  We  must  not  lose  the  technology 
we  invent  to  our  competitors,  but 
adapt  it  ourselves  to  the  demands  of 
the  marketplace.  Further,  we  must 
train  our  people  to  work  effectively  as 
new  technology  is  applied  in  the  facto- 
ry and  in  the  office.  And  we  must 
ensure  that  future  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  well  trained  to  build  on  the 
technology  we  have. 

What  we  have  achieved  in  supercon- 
ductivity thus  far  can,  in  part,  be  at- 
tributed to  those  already  acting  in 


accord  with  the  competitive  strategy  I 
have  outlined.  One  of  the  supercon- 
ductivity research  teams  is  working  at 
University  of  Alabama  at  HuntsviUe. 
an  institution  with  close  ties  to  local 
industry.  And  other  institutions  in 
Alabama  are  well  prepared  to  adapt 
this  technology  for  practical  use— for 
new  diagnostic  techniques  using  nucle- 
ar imaging  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham  and  for  SDI  re- 
search at  Auburn  University. 

So.  in  my  home  State  and,  indeed, 
across  the  Nation,  we  have  embarked 
on  the  course  toward  renewed  Ameri- 
can competitiveness.  However,  we 
must  navigate  this  course  together— 
with  a  united  commitment  to  our  com- 
petitive strategy.  There  is  so  much  to 
gain  should  we  emerge  triumphant  in 
this  technological  age.  Surely,  new  dis- 
coveries have  helped  us  before— with 
business  and  manufacturing  equip- 
ment making  us  more  productive  and 
appliances  freeing  us  to  enjoy  more 
leisure  time.  Try  to  imagine,  or  re- 
member how  it  was,  before  your  home 
had  a  clothes  washer  or  your  office  a 
paper  copier.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
improvements  in  technology  mean 
basic  improvements  in  our  daily  lives, 
in  health  care,  in  our  national  defense. 
These  are  commodities,  if  you  will, 
which  everyone  would  like  to  enjoy. 
We  just  need  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
cans have  the  education,  the  jobs,  and 
the  income  to  enjoy  the  fruits  pro- 
duced in  this  era  of  technology  ad- 
vancement. 

It  is  time  to  unite— with  strong  com- 
mitment as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation— behind  a  competitive  strategy 
for  America. 


LEVIN-NUNN  LANGUAGE  TO 
LIMIT    TESTING    OR    DEPLOY- 

-  MENT  OF  SDI  IN  VIOLATION 
OF  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  fili- 
buster of  the  motion  to  take  up  the  de- 
fense bill  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
and  disturbing  exercises  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  my  dozen  years  in  the 
Senate. 

Loyal,  patriotic  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  refusing  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  1988  de- 
fense budget— the  bill  that  provides 
over  $300  billion  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

Their  objection  is  not  that  the  bill 
authorizes  too  little  ammunition  for 
our  troops,  or  too  few  nuclear  missiles 
or  bombs,  or  not  enough  destroyers  or 
fighter  planes.  The  reason  for  this  fili- 
buster is  a  single  sentence  relating  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  a  218-page  bill. 

The  sentence— the  so-called  Levin- 
Nunn  language— reads: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  develop  or  test 
antiballlstic  missile  systems  or  components 


which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-baaed, 
or  mobOe  land-based. 

There  is  more,  setting  up  a  way  for 
the  President  and  Congress  to  set  this 
restriction  aside.  But  this  Is  the  heart 
of  the  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  that 
sentence  closely,  because  maybe  there 
is  some  large  misunderstanding  which 
is  causing  the  Senate  to  waste  so  much 
time  in  an  absurd  filibuster. 

As  I  look  at  this  language,  three 
things  are  crystal  clear  to  me: 

First,  it  requires  the  President  to 
obey  the  law. 

The  ABM  Treaty,  signed  in  May 
1972,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  is 
international  law  and  the  law  of  this 
land. 

That  treaty  permits  each  side  to  de- 
velop, test,  or  deploy  only  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  which  are  land- 
based  and  fixed.  It  allows  each  side  to 
defend  one  site  with  100  land-based, 
fixed  ABM  launchers  and  interceptors. 

Everjrthing  else— nationwide  ABM 
defense,  development,  testing  or  de- 
plojrment  of  mobile  land-based,  sea- 
based  or  space-based  ABM  systems  or 
components,  or  development,  testing 
or  deployment  of  exotic  ABM  technol- 
ogies based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples not  known  in  1972— is  prohibited. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional scholar  or  strategic  expert  to 
see  at  once  that  this  is  a  huge  legal 
barrier  to  the  President's  dream  of  a 
space-based,  nationwide,  death  ray  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles.  As  long 
as  the  ABM  Treaty  is  accepted  to  pro- 
hibit what  its  words  convey,  star  wars 
cannot  get  very  far  out  of  the  labora- 
tories. 

The  U.S.  Senate— and  our  entire 
Nation— owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Nunn,  for  making  this 
point  so  abundantly  clear  in  his  au- 
thoritative study  on  the  subject. 

Second,  it  withholds  funding  for  2 
years  for  activities  that  the  adminis- 
tration concedes  could  not  be  carried 
out  during  this  period  in  any  event. 

A  Martian  who  suddenly  dropped  by 
to  observe  the  Senate  in  action  could 
be  forgiven  for  being  a  little  puzzled 
about  this  cosmic  debate. 

The  bill  would  not  authorize  funds 
for  certain  SDI  tests  that  the  adminis- 
tration says  it  could  not  conduct 
within  the  next  2  years  anyway. 

General  Abrahamson,  the  head  of 
the  SDI  Program,  testified  to  Congress 
that  he  can  carry  out  the  President's 
research  and  development  program  for 
at  least  the  next  2  years  without  vio- 
lating the  so-called  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  it  defers— rather  than  set- 
tles—the issue  of  the  traditional 
versus  the  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  original  Levin  amendment,  as  I 
understood  it,  would  have  prohibited 
funding  for  any  activity  which  would 
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violate  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty;  that  Is.  any  devel- 
opment or  testing  of  the  space  based 
kinetic  kill  system  the  administration 
has  fixed  on. 

The  Levin-Nunn  compromise  draws 
back  from  that  flat  prohibition  on  vio- 
lating the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  It  in  effect  defers 
the  issue  of  which  interpretation  is 
correct,  and  provides  a  mechanism  for 
the  President  to  set  aside  the  funding 
restriction  and  carry  out  tests  that 
would  go  beyond  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation. 

Frankly,  I  consider  this  dodging  of 
the  basic  issue  a  flaw  in  the  Levin- 
Nunn  language.  It  fails  to  quash  once 
and  for  all  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  rewrite  the  meaning 
of  a  treaty  that  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  15  years  ago.  If  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate's role  in  ratifying  treaties  is  to 
remain  more  than  a  formality,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  reaffirming  our  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  presented  to  the  Senate 
during  the  ratification  process  in  1972. 

I  will  join  my  good  friends,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan  and  Georgia,  in 
voting  against  efforts  to  strike  or 
weaken  their  provision  in  this  defense 
bill.  Deferral  of  the  issue  for  2  years 
and  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  that 
period  is  certainly  far  better  than  leav- 
ing the  administration  a  free  hand  to 
gut  the  treaty.  But,  let  the  record  be 
clear  that  I  would  rather  settle  the 
issue  here  and  now  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  means  what  it  says,  and  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  a 
solemn  international  commitment  to 
abide  by  that  clear  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  explore  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes, if  I  could,  what  the  wishes  are  of 
the  managers  of  the  appropriations 
bill  on  the  calendar  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  other  Senators  to  proceed 
with  that  bill  this  afternoon. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
will  be  returning  later  in  the  after- 
noon. I  would  like  to  have  some  discus- 
sion perhaps  before  he  returns  as  to 


what  the  prospects  are  for  getting  the 
bill  up  and  waiving  any  point  of  order 
that  may  be  raised  against  it.  A  point 
of  order,  if  it  were  to  be  sustained, 
would  put  it  back  on  the  calendar.  A 
point  of  order  to  be  waived  would  re- 
quire 60  votes  in  this  instance.  I  hope 
we  can  have  discussion  of  that  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Idr.  BYRD.  In  the  meantime,  how 
many  additional  minutes  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  re- 
quire?      

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  This  Senator 
would  like  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  may  continue  for  an  additional 
10  minutes  and  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  during  that  period  of 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CREW  OF 
THE  U.S.S.  "STARK" 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
for  over  200  years,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have  sailed 
"in  harm's  way"  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Stark  are  the  latest  of  a 
long,  proud  tradition  of  men  whose 
faithful  service  has  resulted  in  death 
and  injury. 

I  rise  today  with  my  colleagues  to 
praise  these  men  as  individuals  and  as 
a  crew.  Since  February,  these  men 
have  been  at  sea,  isolated  from  the 
world  beyond  the  decks  of  their  ship. 
Since  February,  their  lives  had  been 
dominated  by  the  routine  of  dally  duty 
and  watch  some  of  us  have  experi- 
enced in  the  service. 

In  an  instant,  that  routine  was  shat- 
tered. For  many  the  explosion  of  the 
missile  warhead  was  probably  the  first 
warning. 

Mr.  President,  every  early  report  in- 
dicates these  men  reacted  as  they  had 
been  trained.  Every  report  indicates 
they  reacted  as  men  must,  if  they  are 
to  survive  and  prevail  in  conflict  at 
sea. 

In  an  instant,  the  world  of  the  crew 
of  the  Stark  became  one  of  explosion 
and  fire.  In  that  instant,  the  men  of 
the  Stxirk  joined  the  long  tradition  of 
men  in  the  naval  service  who  have  re- 
acted to  unexpected  danger  by  turning 
to  and  saving  their  ship  and  caring  for 
their  wounded.  In  that  instant,  the 
men  of  the  Stark  demonstrated  that 
the  discipline  and  traditions  of  naval 
service  still  provide  men  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  prevail.  In  that  instant, 
the  men  of  the  Stark  proved  that  the 
cities,  small  towns,  and  farms  of  the 
United  States  still  nurture  brave  men 
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of  the  calibre  needed  for  a  maritime 
nation  to  survive  and  prosper. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  praise  of  the  heroism  and 
bravery  of  all  the  crew  of  the  Stark 
and  I  stand  In  sorrow  for  those  wound- 
ed and  for  the  survivors  of  those  who 
died,  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

POr  over  200  years,  this  country  has 
sent  brave  mm  to  sea  to  defend  our 
rlght  to  use  international  waters.  For 
over  200  years,  these  men  and  their 
ships  have  been  at  risk.  This  alumi- 
num ship  with  her  steel  crew.  Joins  the 
Uj8.S.  PhOadOvMa  lost  in  1803  at 
Tripoli,  the  U.S.S.  Panay.  lost  in  1937 
In  China,  the  UAS.  Reuben  James, 
lost  in  October  1941  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  the  U.SJS.  Liberty,  attacked 
in  1967  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  the  real  importance  of  this 
tragic  incident  comes  in  the  context  of 
the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  put  11  Kuwaiti 
oQ  tankers  under  the  U-S.  flag,  with 
D.S.  captains,  a  move  which  will  inevi- 
tably bring  us  closer  to  additional  con- 
frontations in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Providing  Kuwait  with  this  protec- 
tion may  well  be  the  right  policy. 
Kuwait  is  a  friendly  and  pro- Western 
country  whom  we  have  repeatedly 
pledged  to  help  protect  against  Iran. 
In  recent  weeks.  Iran  has  deliberately 
targeted  for  attack  those  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  or  from  Kuwait.  And  it  is 
vitally  Important  to  our  credibility  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  that  we 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pushed  out 
of  the  International  waters  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  or  fail  to  make  good  on  oiu- 
pledges  to  help  our  friends  there.  But 
also,  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  on  a 
reqwnslbillty  of  patrolling  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It. 

But  once  we  put  those  vessels  under 
the  U.S.  flag,  we  are  responsible  for 
defending  them  against  attack— most 
probably  not  by  Iraq  but  by  Iran. 

WhUe  we  should  not  shirk  from 
committing  our  Navy,  we  should 
insure  we  have  a  clearly  defined,  deci- 
sive, and  attainable  objective.  We 
should  insure  that  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
and  other  ships  of  the  Mideast  Task 
Force  have  a  clearly  thought-out  role 
to  play.  And  we  should  insure  that  the 
force  committed  to  the  mission  is  ade- 
quate. 

What  exactly  do  we  plan  to  do  if 
these  tankers  are  attacked?  If  U.S. 
Navy  warships  are  provided  to  escort 
them  through  the  gulf,  will  they  be 
given  orders  to  retiun  fire  if  they  are 
fired  on? 

If  so.  we  need  to  be  very  clear  about 
what  we  are  dobig:  We  are  making  a 
decision  to  help  protect  our  neutral 
allies  in  that  area  against  Iran  even  if 
this  means  we  may  become  directly  in- 
volved in  combat  with  Iranian  forces. 

Now,  let  us  be  clear  as  well  about 
whose  interests  we  are  protecting.  For 
the  Western  World  as  a  whole,  it  is  es- 


sential that  Iran  not  be  allowed  to 
close  the  Persian  Gulf  to  oil  ship- 
ments. But  the  United  States  depends 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  less  than  6 
percent  of  its  oil.  Western  Europe  de- 
p>ends  on  it  for  over  35  percent.  And 
Japan  relies  on  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
almost  70  percent  of  its  oil  needs. 

So  we  are  risking  American  lives  to 
protect  a  flow  of  oil  which  is  much 
more  important  to  our  allies  than  our- 
selves. We  have  to  ask  the  question: 
What  efforts  are  these  nations  making 
to  assist  us  in  protecting  the  oil  pipe- 
line which  is  so  much  more  important 
to  them  and  their  economies  than  us? 

Japan  is  the  real  beneficiary  of  our 
effort.  I  understand  the  interpretation 
of  their  law  does  not  allow  their  small 
defense  force  to  be  deployed  that  far 
away,  even  to  protect  their  sea  lanes. 
But  perhaps  Japan  should  give  some 
serious  consideration  to  making  some 
kind  of  material  contribution  to  this 
common  effort  even  if  they  cannot 
provide  a  naval  presence. 

The  British  kept  the  peace  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  decades.  When  they 
pulled  out  of  their  bases  in  the  1970's 
because  they  could  not  afford  them 
any  longer,  they  said,  the  United 
States  decided  not  to  pay  the  small 
amount  involved  to  share  the  costs  of 
keeping  a  Joint  United  States-United 
Kingdom  peacekeeping  presence 
there.  In  retrospect,  that  may  have 
been  a  mistake.  In  any  event,  we 
should  go  back  to  our  European  allies 
and  suggest  they  share  this  burden 
with  us  of  keeping  these  oil  lanes  open 
through  the  gulf. 

That  brings  me  to  the  missile  which 
killed  our  sailors— A  French-made 
Exocet.  The  French  have  sold  500  or 
more  of  these  deadly  weapons  to  Iraq. 
That  missile  has  now  killed  British 
sailors  on  the  Sheffield  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  war  and  American  sailors  on 
the  U.S.S.  Stark.  Quite  franldy,  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  this  kind  of  deadly  mis- 
sile sold  to  dangerous  areas  and  I 
wonder  what  is  being  done  to  get  the 
French  to  stop  this  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  gulf  is  a  danger- 
ous area.  We  may  indeed  need  to  be 
there  to  protect  the  oil  flow,  and  we 
need  to  show  that  we  cannot  be  driven 
out  by  the  Ayatollah  or  anyone  else. 
But  if  we  go  forward  with  this  plan  to 
introduce  the  U.S.  Navy  further  into  a 
combat  zone,  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
have  thought  through  very  carefully 
oiu-  objectives  and  have  given  our  cap- 
tains realistic  orders  so  that  we  do  not 
have  another  tragedy  like  that  of  the 
U.S.S.  Stark. 

Since  the  time  of  John  Paul  Jones 
those  who  man  our  fleet  have  been 
willing  to  saU  "In  Harm's  Way".  We 
should  take  pride  in  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  men  and  women  who  wear  our 
uniform  and  ensure  that  the  oper- 
ations to  which  we  commit  them  have 
a  clearly  defined,  attainable  objective. 


These  men  and  women  have  earned 
our  pride,  they  deserve  our  support. 


TOSHIBA  AND  KONOSBERO 
VAPENFABRIK 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  I  have  criticized  Japanese 
Government  policies,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  trade.  Today  I  would  like 
to  commend  a  recent  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment decision  and  to  indicate  my 
suppori  for  that  decision. 

Between  1982  and  1984  the  Toshiba 
Machine  Co.  and  the  Norwegian  de- 
fense contractor  Kongsberg  Vapenfa- 
brik  conspired  to  ship  three  room- 
sized  milling  machines  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  violation  of  the  international 
export  control  rules  established  by 
NATO  and  Japan.  The  Soviets  used 
these  machines  to  "tune"  the  propel- 
lers of  Soviet  submarines  so  that  they 
were  not  easUy  detectable.  Apparently, 
the  Soviets  learned  of  the  need  to 
change  the  propellers  from  the 
Walker  family  spy  ring. 

As  a  consequence  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial shift  in  the  strategic  balance. 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
could  now  slip  up  undetected  to  Japa- 
nese and  American  shores.  It  has  cost 
the  Japanese  and  American  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  drive 
our  technical  capabilities  up  to  a  new 
level  of  sophistication  so  that  the  stra- 
tegic balance  could  be  redressed. 

In  time  we  discovered  what  had  hap- 
pened. As  an  old  Navy  man.  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  knew  instantly  the 
implications  of  the  propeller  change. 
His  inclination  was  to  fall  on  the 
guilty,  and  hard. 

On  April  28  the  Detroit  News  ran  a 
copyrighted  story,  "Toshilja  Aided  So- 
viets With  Sub  Technology."  Versions 
of  this  story  ran  in  all  major  Japanese 
newspapers  and  TV  the  next  day. 

The  Prime  Minister  moved  and  he 
moved  decisively.  Before  dawn  on 
April  30  the  Japanese  National  Police 
Agency  raided  Toshiba  Machine  and 
13  other  firms  across  Japan.  The 
highly  efficient  Japanese  police  are 
today  combing  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  docimients  searching  for 
the  paper  trail. 

Last  Friday  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment announced  a  series  of  severe 
sanctions  against  Japanese  executives 
and  firms: 

First,  the  president  of  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine resigned. 

Second.  Toshiba  Machine  may  not 
export  to  the  Soviet  block  or  China 
for  a  year. 

Third,  all  of  Toshiba  Machine's  ex- 
ports to  all  locations  will  be  monitored 
for  1  year. 

Fouth,  service,  maintenance  and 
parts  to  the  milling  machines  already 
shipped  have  been  cut  off. 

Fifth,  Toshiba  Machine  must  take 
certain  internal  actions  to  ensure  that 


this  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen 
again. 

Sixth,  a  major  Japanese  trading  firm 
which  got  caught  up  in  this  affair  but 
might  have  been  also  victimized  has 
been  forbidden  to  export  machinery  to 
the  Soviet  block  or  China  for  3 
months. 

Seventh,  the  trading  company  is  also 
subject  to  monitoring  and  reporting 
for  3  months. 

Eighth,  the  trading  company  must 
also  tighten  its  internal  procedures. 

Ninth,  a  third  Japanese  firm,  Wako 
Koeki  Co.  received  a  severe  warning 
and  is  still  being  investigated. 

Tenth,  the  Japanese  Government 
sent  notices  to  150  trading  companies 
and  9  major  trading  companies. 

Eleventh,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  sent  up  a  special  committee  to 
scrutinize  exports  to  sensitive  destina- 
tions. 

The  case  is  not  closed.  The  statute 
of  limitations  has  already  run  on  the 
hardware  but  not  the  software  needed 
to  operate  the  machines.  Sometime 
before  the  end  of  Jime  there  may  be 
criminal  indictments. 

Some  may  criticize  by  saying  that 
the  Japanese  Government  did  not  go 
far  enough.  In  my  opinion.  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone,  MITI  Minister 
Tamura  and  Foreign  Minister  Kuran- 
ari  deserve  tremendous  credit  for 
acting  quickly,  decisively  and  coiua- 
geously.  The  Congress  will  be  watch- 
ing to  see  if  the  government  of 
Norway  follows  the  Japanese  lead  and 
imposes  severe  punishments  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  nimiber  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Apr.  28, 1987] 

Toshiba  Au>ed  Sovikts  With  Sub 

Tbchnologt 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Wasrhigton.— Japan's  Toshiba  Corp.  sold 
the  Soviet  Union  high-tech  machines  to 
produce  "silent  propeller"  submarines  able 
to  penetrate  the  outer  ring  of  U.S.  coastal 
defenses,  Capitol  Hill  and  administration 
sources  said  Monday. 

Disclosure  of  the  sale  prompted  congres- 
sional demands  for  immediate  sanctions 
against  Toshiba  and  could  worsen  already 
tense  U.S.-Japanese  relations  as  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhlro  Nakasone  begins 
an  official  Washington  visit  Thursday. 

Toshiba  is  a  diverse  company;  in  electron- 
ics, it  is  a  famUiar  label  on  TVs,  VCRs  and 
other  products  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  sources  said  Toshiba  sold  the  Soviet 
Union  four  huge  computerized  milling  ma- 
chines in  1985  that  allowed  the  Soviet  navy 
to  equip  its  most  advanced  submarines  with 
noiseless  propeller  blades. 

They  said  the  specially  contoured  blades 
allowed  Soviet  submarines  to  move  virtually 
undetected  to  points  off  the  U.S.  mainland 
where  their  nuclear-tipped  missiles  were 
within  a  few  minutes  flight  of  major  sea- 
board cities. 

Previously,  the  XJA.  Navy  was  aMe  to 
easily  track  Soviet  subs  from  the  time  they 


left  bases  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  north- 
eastern Pacific  by  locking  on  to  the  sounds 
of  their  relatively  noisy  propellers. 

"Last  year,  our  sophisticated  underwater 
sonar  detectors  began  picking  up  silent-prop 
Soviet  submarines  offshore  that  we  hadn't 
managed  to  track,"  a  Defense  Department 
source  said.  "It  was  apparent  the  Soviets 
had  managed  to  leapfrog  into  a  technology 
they  weren't  capable  of  producing  on  their 
own." 

"The  situation  was  like  The  Hunt  for  Red 
October, "  the  best-selling  novel  about  the 
maiden  voyage  of  a  Soviet  silent-propulsion 
submarine,  the  source  said.  "Unfortunately, 
that  was  fiction:  this  is  fact." 

A  Defense  Department  source  said  the  re- 
cently convicted  Walker  spy  family  provided 
the  Soviets  with  the  listening  frequency  of 
U.S.  submarine  detectors,  which  pinpointed 
the  excessive  noise  of  Soviet  sub  propellers. 

"Once  they  had  that  information,"  he 
said,  "(the  Soviets)  were  able  to  go  on  a 
shopping  expedition  in  the  West  for  the  ma- 
chine tools  needed  to  produce  a  quieter 
blade." 

Farmer  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman,  in 
a  farewell  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club 
last  month,  said  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  submarines  poses  the  biggest  single 
threat  to  the  Navy  because  of  secrets  the 
Soviets  learned  from  the  Walker  spy  ring. 

"The  Soviets  have  closed  the  gap,"  to  the 
point  "their  new  submarines  are  virtually  as 
quiet  as  the  subs  we  were  building  Just  a  few 
years  ago,"  Lehman  said.  He  attributed  the 
Soviet  gains  "in  no  small  measure  to  the 
years  of  compromise  of  our  antisubmarine 
warfare  tactics  and  weapons  systems  .  .  ." 

Documents  circulating  in  national  security 
offices  and  on  Capitol  Hill  show  that  Toshi- 
ba routed  the  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Kongsberg,  a  state-owned  Norwe- 
gian defense  contractor.  The  sales  price  of 
the  four  machines,  which  were  described  as 
"room-sized,"  was  not  revealed. 

But  the  documents  indicate  the  sale  vio- 
lated export-control  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Trade 
(CoCom),  a  Paris-based  agency  set  up  by  the 
United  States,  other  NATO  members  and 
Jwpwa  to  monitor  technology  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  "There's  no  doubt  this  was  an 
unequivocal  violation  of  CoCom  regula- 
tions," one  of  the  documents  states. 

"We  have  no  idea  about  violating  any 
export-control  rules,"  a  spokesman  for  To- 
shiba America  said. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Norwegian  and  Japa- 
nese embassies  in  Washington  confirm  the 
sale  took  place  and  Is  currently  under  inves- 
tigation by  authorities  In  both  nations  and 
the  United  States. 

"Kongsberg  was  a  part  of  it,"  said  Per 
Aasen,  a  press  counselor  at  the  Norwegian 
Embassy.  "We  don't  have  too  much  infor- 
mation on  it  at  this  point.  It's  under  investi- 
gation by  police  authorities  in  Norway. 
They  are  in  direct  contact  with  American 
investigators  and  are  cooperating  closely 
with  them." 

A  Japanese  Embassy  spokesman  added: 
"This  affair  Is  under  investigation  in  our 
country.  We  don't  know  what  finally  will  be 
the  outcome,  but  if  any  violations  are  found, 
we  will  take  appropriate  actions  against  To- 
shiba. However,  we  believe  we  have  been 
falthfuly  implementing  CoCom  rules." 

A  senior  staff  official  on  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  which  oversees  export  con- 
trols, said  that  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  the 
Defense  Department  earlier  this  year 
sought  to  impose  sanctions  against  Toshiba 
consumer  products  on  U.S.  military  bases  at 
home  and  overseas. 


State  Department  officials  reportedly 
urged  against  any  such  action  that  could 
damage  bilateral  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

"It's  absolutely  outrageous  that  the  State 
Department  would  intervene  in  this  matter, 
given  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  caused  by  this  sale,"  the  offi- 
cial said.  There's  no  doubt  it  altera  the 
strategic  balance." 

Spokesmen  for  State  Department  offidals 
involved  in  export  controls  did  not  return 
telephone  requests  for  Information  Monday. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michigan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, called  on  President  Reagan  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  the  matter  when  he  meets 
with  Nakasone  on  Thursday. 

"He  has  no  excuse  not  to,"  the  Trenton 
E>emocrat  said.  "This  is  something,  which 
not  inconceivably,  could  shift  the  balance  of 
power  and  threaten  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  defend  Its  coasts  against  Russian  missile 
attack  submarines." 

Dingell  last  week  sent  a  letter  to  Reagan 
warning  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  allowing 
Japan  to  produce  U.S.  militur  equipment 
at  home  rather  than  purchasing  it  directly 
from  American  contractors  was  resulting  in 
the  wholesale  transfer  of  sensitive  technolo- 
gy to  civilian  industry  in  Japan.  It  is  not 
known  if  Toshiba's  technology  in  this  case 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Sen.  Donald  Riegle,  D-Mlch.,  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
said  Reagan  "should  take  the  strongest  pos- 
sible action  against  both  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  if  CoCom  rules  this  sale  was  a 
violation. 

TOSHIBA  coar. 

Toshiba  Corp.  is  Japan's  larget  electonlcs 
conglomerate,  selling  more  than  5.000  con- 
sumer and  industrial  products  ranging  from 
VCR's  and  television  sets  to  computerized 
machine  tools  and  nuclear  power  plant 
equipment.  Toshiba  America  is  a  subsidiary. 

Employees:  more  than  120,000  employees 
world-wide  with  nearly  70.000  of  them  locat- 
ed abroad. 

1985  assets:  More  than  $17.5  bUlion. 

Gross  profit:  $1.2  billion  in  Japan  alone  in 
1984. 

CEO:  Shoici  Saba,  chairman. 

Toshiba  America:  Headquartered  in  New 
York  City,  currently  has  13  subsidiaries  in 
the  United  States,  manufacturing  such  con- 
sumer goods  as  vacuum  cleaners,  TV  sets, 
microwave  ovens,  stereos,  VCRs  and  CB 
radios, 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  May  1,  1987] 

Japan  Raids:  Toshiba  Crabged— Pnui  Ac- 
cusKO  OP  Sbllirg  "SiLorr  Sub"  Macrik- 
niY 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washington.— U.S.  officials  Thursday 
hailed  Japan's  move  in  charging  giant  To- 
shiba Corp.  with  major  export  violations  for 
selling  the  Soviet  Union  high-technology 
nmchines  to  produce  undetectable  "silent 
propeller"  submarines. 

The  charges  were  fUed  early  Thunday 
after  Japanese  police  confiscated  records  of 
Toshiba  Corp.'s  subsidiary.  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine Co..  and  13  other  firms  in  a  coordinat- 
ed predawn  raid  across  Japan. 

Toshiba  Machine  was  charged  with  violat- 
ing a  Japanese  government  ban  on  the  sale 
of  sensitive  technology  to  Eastern  Bloc  nar 
tions  and  with  filing  false  applications  to 
ship  the  sophisticated  machines  out  of  the 
country. 
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Qffldals  at  Japan's  Mtatotry  of  Interna- 
tional Timde  and  Industry  (IIITI)  said  the 
ftnn  could  face  stiff  monetary  fines  and 
future  export  rcatrlctions. 

OlackMire  of  the  raid,  comlnc  at  the  time 
of  Japanese  Prime  tCnister  Yasuhiro  Naka- 
aone's  state  visit  to  Washington,  broucht  re- 
newed ''""'giff '""«i  demands  for  immediate 
sanctions  acainst  Toshiba. 

"Obviously.  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
take  a  thorough  look  at  ways  we  can 
strengthen  our  own  export-control  laws  and 
the  international  agreements  we  have  with 
our  alUes."  said  John  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

"I  think  the  president  should  personally 
discuss  this  with  Mr.  Nalusone  in  the 
strongest  language,  because  it  has  needless- 
ly compromised  our  national  security."  the 
Trenton  Democrat  added. 

A  White  House  official  said  President 
Reagan  did  not  raise  the  issue  during  discus- 
sions with  Nakasone  Thursday.  He  said  both 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and  De- 
teoat  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  ex- 
pressed serious  concerns  about  the  matter 
in  lengthy  conversations  with  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  Tadashi  Kuranari. 

The  issue  was  raised  when  Nalusone  met 
Thursday  with  13  senators,  including  Major- 
ity Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.Va..  and  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  Dole.  R-E:an.,  on  Cap- 
itol HIU. 

Both  Byrd  and  Dole  urged  Nakasone  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen  Japan's 
export  security  to  prevent  further  sales,  ac- 
cording to  a  senior  Senate  aide  who  attend- 
ed the  meeting. 

He  said  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C.  the 
ranking  minority  memlier  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  told  the  Japanese 
leader  that  the  sale  jeopardized  free-world 
security,  and  he  warned  that  Japan  might 
not  be  a  trustworthy  research  partner  in 
Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  popu- 
larly called  Star  Wars. 

Sen.  Donald  Riegle.  D-Mich..  called  on 
Reagan  to  "personally  seek  a  pledge  from 
Nakasone  that  this  won't  happen  again." 
Riegle  also  urged  Congress  to  investigate 
the  sale. 

Toshiba  Machine  is  50  percent  owned  by 
Toahiba  Corp..  the  leading  Japanese  elec- 
tronics firm.  Toshiba  is  a  diverse  conglomer- 
ate selling  products  ranging  from  consumer 
goods  to  nuclear  power  equipment  world- 
wide. In  electronics,  it  is  a  familiar  name  on 
televisions,  video  cassette  recorders,  stereos 
and  other  products  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Defense  Department  official  Thursday 
lauded  Japanese  authorities  for  their  swift 
action  in  the  case,  which  has  been  under  in- 
vestigation since  n.S.  officials  informed 
Japan  of  the  sale  last  December. 

"We're  extremely  pleased  with  the  coop- 
eration of  Mm  and  the  Japanese  police  in 
this  matter,"  said  Dr.  Stephen  Bryen,  un- 
dersecretary of  defense  for  trade  security 
policy. 

"The  damage  to  national  security  is  signif- 
icant, but  the  important  thing  now  is  to 
make  sure  it  doesn't  occiur  again."  Bryen 
said.  "It's  in  both  countries'  security  inter- 
ests. There  are  almost  as  many  Soviet  subs 
operating  in  Japanese  coastal  waters  as 
there  are  in  ours." 

A  Japanese  government  source  said  the 
raid  was  quickly  planned  after  major  Japa- 
nese newspapers  and  television  networks  re- 
ported a  Detroit  News  story  Tuesday  that 
disclosed  the  sale. 
"Japan    has    been    sitting    on    this    for 

mant*".  hoping  it  wouldn't  leak  out  during 


a  time  of  tense  trade  anxieties  with  the 
United  SUtes,"  Bryen  said.  "This  is  a  very 
sensitive  matter,  but  once  the  lid  blew, 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  act.  It's  no  acci- 
dent that  the  raid  occurred  within  34  hours 
after  the  Detroit  story  was  widely  circulated 
in  Japan." 

The  News  story  quoted  Senate  staff  and 
Defense  Department  sources,  who  said  To- 
shiba sold  the  Soviet  Union  four  huge  mill- 
ing machines  for  contouring  the  "silent 
sub"  propeller  blades. 

The  machines,  valued  at  $33  million,  were 
routed  into  the  Soviet  Union  through 
Kongsberg.  a  state-owned  Norwegian  de- 
fense contractor.  Norway  is  cooperating 
closely  with  the  United  SUtes  in  investigat- 
ing Kongsberg's  role  in  the  transaction  and 
expects  to  announce  its  findings  sometime 
next  month. 

Japanese  police  said  Toshiba  Machine, 
using  Kongsberg  as  a  middleman,  shipped 
the  four  "room-sized"  milling  machines  to 
the  Soviet  Union  between  December  1982 
and  September  1983.  In  June  1984.  the  com- 
pany provided  the  Kremlin  with  a  sophisti- 
cated computer  software  program  designed 
to  control  operation  of  the  machines,  they 
added. 

U.S.  Defense  officials  said  the  specially 
contoured  blades  allowed  Soviet  submarines 
to  move  virtually  undetected  to  points  off 
the  U.S.  mainland  where  their  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles  were  within  a  few  minutes 
flight  of  major  seaboard  cities. 

Previously,  the  U.S.  Navy  was  able  to 
easily  track  Soviet  subs  from  the  time  they 
left  bases  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  north- 
eastern Pacific  by  locking  on  to  the  sounds 
of  their  relatively  noisy  propellers. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  2,  19871 

Nakasone  Vows  Swwt  Prosectjtioh  por 

Toshiba 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washuigton.— Japan's  prime  minister 
Friday  vowed  swift  prosecution  of  Toshiba 
Corp.  for  selling  the  Soviet  Union  high-tech 
machines  to  produce  "silent"  submarines. 

"There  has  been  a  violation  of  law,  and 
police  currently  are  investigating  this  as  a 
criminal  case,"  said  Yasuhiro  Naltasone, 
who  had  Just  concluded  two  days  of  talks 
with  President  Reagan.  The  sale  was  unfor- 
tunate and  regrettable,  he  told  a  luncheon 
audience. 

In  addition  to  legal  action,  Nakasone  said 
his  government  is  considering  further  steps 
against  Toshiba  and  13  of  its  suppliers— in- 
cluding a  ban  on  making  and  exporting  mili- 
tarily sensitive  machinery. 

Japanese  authorities  Thursday  charged 
Toshiba  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
giant  electronics  firm,  with  two  major 
export  violations  after  predawn  raids  to 
seize  records  at  14  plants  and  offices  across 
Japan. 

The  raids  occurred  after  Japanese  media 
reports  based  in  a  Detroit  News  story  Tues- 
day that  outlined  the  $22-million  sale  of 
four  computerized  milling  machines  to  the 
SovieU  between  1982  and  1984. 

During  a  question  session  after  his  Na- 
tional Press  Club  speech,  Nakasone  said  the 
liigh-tech  transfer  was  tough  to  detect  "\>e- 
cause  the  various  parts  and  components  of 
the  machines  were  broken  down  before  they 
were  shipped,  so  Toshiba  was  able  to  escape 
inspection  procedures." 

Foreign  Minister  Tadashi  Kuranari,  who 
accompanied  Nakasone,  said  in  an  interview: 
"There  seems  little  doubt  Toshiba  knew  this 
was  a  transfer  of  sensitive  military  technol- 
ogy when  they  made  (the)  sale." 


A  Soviet  delegation,  apparently  Inchidinc 
naval  attaches,  visited  Toshiba  Machine  Co. 
sites  on  several  occasions  "to  make  sure  the 
machines  were  being  produced  to  exact 
specification  and  that  computer  programing 
would  do  the  task,"  Kuranari  said. 

In  addition,  he  revealed,  Toshiba  several 
times  sent  engineers  to  install  the  machines 
in  Soviet  military  shipyards.  "It  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  (had  to)  know  the  Soviets 
weren't  building  cars  with  this  know-how," 
Kuranari  said. 

The  machines,  which  let  the  Soviets 
create  quiet  propeller  blades  for  attack  sub- 
marines, were  routed  through  a  state-owned 
NorwegUin  defense  contractor,  Kongsberg 
Vapenfrabrik— which  translates  as  "weap- 
ons maker." 

Norwegian  officials  said  they  are  investi- 
gating Kongsberg's  role  in  the  sale  and 
expect  to  take  action  against  the  firm  this 
month. 

Disclosure  of  the  illegal  sale  and  the  sub- 
sequent police  raid  emliarrassed  the  Japa- 
nese leader  during  his  four-day  Washington 
mission  to  mend  deterioratiiig  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

President  Reagan  didn't  discuss  the  issue 
with  Nakasone.  a  White  House  official  said. 
But  Secretary  of  SUte  George  Shultz  and 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  ex- 
pressed concerns  Thursday  to  Kuranari,  the 
aide  added. 

The  topic  also  was  raised  by  Senate  lead- 
ers during  a  one-hour  meeting  with  Naka- 
sone. 

The  revelations  brought  congressional  de- 
mands for  a  full-scale  inquiry  and  prompted 
the  introduction  of  a  House  bill  that  would 
ban  imports  from  Toshiba  Corp.  and  Kongs- 
berg. 

Toshiba  America,  a  U.S.  marketing 
branch,  annually  sells  more  than  $1  bUlion 
worth  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods— in- 
cluding video  recorders  and  televisions. 

Kongsberg,  a  much  smaller  firm,  seeks  a 
contract  worth  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  supply  anti-ship  missiles  to  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Defense  Department  officials  said  they 
traced  the  sale  after  discovering  in  early 
1986  that  Soviet  submarines  slipped  out  of 
their  ports  without  detection  by  U.S.  air  and 
sea  patrols. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  subs  weren't  noticed 
untU  they  reached  U.S.  coastal  waters  and 
were  picked  up  by  more  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic listening  devices.  Pentagon  sources 
said. 

During  his  limcheon  speech  Friday,  Naka- 
sone renewed  pledges  to  take  major  steps  to 
reduce  Japan's  $S9-billlon  annual  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States. 

"The  widening  of  our  bilateral  trade  im- 
balance has  escalated  into  a  serious  problem 
that  could  threaten  the  very  foimdations  of 
our  otherwise  excellent  relations,"  Naka- 
sone said.  "In  the  interest  of  healthy  man- 
agement of  the  world  economy,  we  cannot 
let  Japan's  huge  external  siu-plus  and  the 
United  SUtes's  huge  external  deficit  contin- 
ue to  grow  unchecked." 

He  said  Japan  is  "resolutely  acting"  in  a 
number  of  areas  to  reduce  its  U.S.  trade  sur- 
plus, including  these  steps: 

A  $36-billion  government  public-works 
programs  to  improve  roads,  sewer  systems 
and  housing  starts. 

A  request  to  major  Japanese  firms  to  buy 
an  additional  $6  billion  worth  of  imports 
this  year. 

A  three-year,  $30-billion  program  of  public 
and  private  investment  in  less-developed  na- 


tions in  southeast  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

Letting  U.S.  construction  firms  bid  on  all 
segments  of  an  $8-billion  airport  in  Osaka. 

The  Japanese  leader,  who  is  under  politi- 
cal fire  at  home  for  making  too  many  trade 
concessions  to  the  United  States,  said  his 
discussions  with  Reagan  and  congressional 
leaders  would  let  him  cite  progress  when  he 
returns  home  today. 

Nakasone  failed,  however,  to  get  the  presi- 
dent to  annoimce  an  early  withdrawal  of 
100  percent  tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of  Japa- 
nese electronics  goods.  The  tariffs  were  im- 
posed because  of  Japan  allegedly  "dumped" 
below-cost  computer  chips. 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  May  15,  1987] 

Toshiba  Faces  Pemalties  for  Tbchhology 

Sale  to  U.S.S.R. 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washwoton.— The  government  of  Japan 
will  order  stiff  penalties  against  Toshiba 
Machine  Co.  for  selling  sensitive  submarine 
technology  to  the  Soviets,  according  to  Jap- 
anese sources  in  Washington. 

The  actions  could  come  next  week  and  are 
expected  to  include  a  ban  on  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine exports  for  up  to  one  year,  as  well  as 
indictments  against  several  of  the  compa- 
ny's executives. 

Earlier  this  month,  authorities  in  Norway 
arrested  an  official  of  a  state-owned  defense 
contractor  that  joined  in  the  sale  with  To- 
shiba. 

Toshiba  Machine,  a  subsidiary  of  the  elec- 
tronics giant  Toshiba  Corp..  is  accused  of 
conspiring  with  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik. 
the  Norwegian  firm,  to  supply  Moscow  with 
advanced  machine  tools  needed  to  produce 
silent  propellers  for  submarines. 

The  transactions  were  discovered  by  the 
Defense  Department  last  year  after  Soviet 
submarines  began  penetrating  the  outer 
ring  of  U.S.  coastal  defenses. 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  specially  con- 
toured blades  produced  by  the  computerized 
machinery  allowed  the  subs  to  move  virtual- 
ly undetected  to  points  off  the  U.S.  main- 
land where  their  nuclear-tipped  missUes 
were  within  a  few  minutes  flight  of  major 
ciUes. 

Previously  the  Navy  was  able  to  easily 
track  Soviet  subs  from  the  time  they  left 
bases  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  northeastern 
Pacific  by  locking  on  to  the  sounds  of  their 
relatively  noisy  propellers. 

Japanese  authorities  charged  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine with  violating  national  export  control 
laws  and  filing  false  export  applications 
after  police  confiscated  company  records  in 
raids  across  Japan  this  month. 

Japanese  sources  said  a  decision  on  the  se- 
verity of  sanctions  will  be  made  after 
Hajime  Tamura,  Japan's  Minister  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  returns  from  a 
visit  to  Paris. 

Toshiba  Machine  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik netted  more  than  $22  million  from 
the  transaction,  which  the  CIA.  during  a 
briefing  for  congressmen  last  week,  called 
"the  most  serious  export  control  violation 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  18, 
1987] 

Japah  Ticrtens  Reims  om  Sensitivx  Goods 

AlTER  UlfAUTRORIZED  EXTORTS  TO  THE  SO- 
VIETS 

(By  Eduardo  Lachlca) 
ToKTO.— Japan  is  tightening  controls  on 
the    export   of   strategic    goods    following 
Western  criticism  of  local  companies'  unau- 


thorized shipments  of  computerized  ma- 
chine tools  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  or  MITI.  signaled  its  tougher 
stance  on  P^day  by  prohibiting  ToshilM 
Machine  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Toshiba  Corp., 
from  shipping  any  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  China  for  a  year  and  barring  C.  Itoh  & 
Co..  a  large  trading  house,  from  selling  ma- 
chine tools  to  those  countries  for  three 
months. 

Apparently  acting  on  information  provid- 
ed by  the  U.S..  Mm  has  charged  that  the 
two  companies  were  involved  in  the  illegal 
export  of  four  metalworking  machines  that 
are  believed  to  have  helped  the  Soviets 
design  quieter  submarines.  A  Pentagon 
spokesman  earlier  confirmed  that  ultra- 
quiet  propellers  produced  with  the  help  of 
illegally  acquired  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
technology  are  already  installed  in  some 
Soviet  attack  submarines. 

MITI  also  has  advised  150  industry  and 
trade  associations  to  urge  their  members  to 
comply  strictly  with  export  regulations.  And 
the  ministry  said  it  will  more  closely  scruti- 
nize shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

STIFF  PENALTIES 

The  penalties  against  Toshiba  Machine 
are  the  stiffest  ever  imposed  on  a  Japanese 
concern  that  has  violated  export  controls. 
By  being  shut  out  of  Conununist  markets 
for  a  year,  the  company  stands  to  lose  about 
$36  million  in  sales— 12%  of  its  total  ex- 
ports. Some  individuals  in  the  company 
could  have  been  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties, including  a  maximum  of  three  years  in 
prison,  but  the  statute  of  limitations  relat- 
ing to  such  crimes  had  already  expired,  Jap- 
anese officials  said. 

Toshiba  Corp.  spokesmen  were  unavail- 
able for  comment,  but  the  Japanese  officials 
confirmed  that  Kazuo  limura,  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine's president,  has  resigned. 

C.  Itoh,  which  stands  to  lose  $18.7  million 
because  of  its  three-month  ban.  was  given  a 
lighter  penalty  because  MITI  doesn't  have 
enough  evidence  that  the  trading  house  in- 
tentionally violated  export  regulations,  the 
officials  added.  A  small  trading  company. 
Wako  Koeki  Co.,  was  given  a  written  repri- 
mand by  Mm  and  warned  that  it  could  be 
subject  to  further  sanctions  pending  the 
outcome  of  a  current  investigation.  C.  Itoh 
acted  as  contractor  in  the  sale;  Wako 
Koeki 's  role  wasn't  specified. 

Yukio  Okamoto,  director  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry's  national  security  division,  called 
MITI's  actions  "a  clear  message  to  the 
entire  Japanese  industry."  He  said  the 
"severe  penalties"  against  Toshiba  Machine, 
combined  with  other  administrative  meas- 
ures, will  help  deter  further  export-control 
violations. 

PENTAGON  COmCENDS  MITI 

The  Pentagon  has  commended  MITI  for 
its  actions.  Still  MITI  has  a  maximum  of  30 
officials  engaged  full  time  in  screening  the 
200,000  export  applications  it  receives  annu- 
ally. That  is  far  smaller  than  the  U.S. 
export-control  system,  even  though  Japan 
has  become  a  major  source  of  computers, 
semiconductor-making  equipment  and  other 
sensitive  goods  that  the  Soviet  bloc  wants. 

Japan  is  obliged  to  deny  the  Soviet  bloc 
several  categories  of  high-technology  prod- 
ucts in  concert  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Multilater- 
al Export  Controls,  or  Cocom,  a  watchdog 
body  created  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies.  But 
earlier  reports  of  Japanese  negligence  have 
lAed  the  UJ3.  and  some  of  Cocom's  Western 
European  members. 


MITI  concedes  that  its  export-control 
system  still  has  to  rely  heavily  on  the  coop- 
eration of  exporters.  However,  the  new 
measures  are  meant  to  plug  some  poasltde 
loopholes.  For  instance,  MITI  is  creating  a 
high-level  committee  to  review  proposed 
sliipments  of  unusual  value  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  actions  of  various  divisions  process- 
ing export  applications. 

AN  EMBARRASSING  CASE 

The  Toshiba  case  is  particularly  embar- 
rassing to  Japan  because  some  members  of 
Congress  became  aware  of  it  only  days 
l>efore  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakaaone's 
April  30  meeting  with  President  Reagan. 
The  legislators  threatened  to  Introduce  pu- 
nitive legislation  against  the  Japanese  com- 
pany. On  the  same  day  that  the  two  leaders 
met,  Tokyo  police  raided  Toehitw  Machine's 
offices  and  factories  in  search  of  documents 
connected  to  the  transaction. 

According  to  Japanese  officials.  Toshiba 
Machine  illegally  misrepresented  the  ma- 
chine tools'  capabilities  in  obtaining  export 
permission  from  MITI.  The  officals  said  the 
machines  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
between  December  1982  and  June  1984 
under  a  contract  with  the  Soviet  tradlitg 
concern  Techmashimport. 

The  officials  said  computers  supplied  by 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik.  a  Norwegian 
state-owned  arms  maker,  were  attached  to 
the  Toshiba  machines  before  shipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  officials  declined  to 
say  where  the  assembly  took  place. 

As  previously  reported.  Norway's  govern- 
ment is  investigating  its  export-licensing 
procedures  in  an  effort  to  soften  U.S.  anger 
over  Kongsberg's  role  in  the  case. 

Japanese  officials  said  Toshiba  Machine 
also  could  have  sold  the  Soviets  a  computer 
software  program  for  operating  the  milling 
machines  some  time  in  June  1984.  Police  are 
still  investigating  that  aspect  of  the  case. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1. 1987] 

Toshiba.  Norway  Unrr  Assailed  in  Soviet 
Sale 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 

Washington,  April  30.— The  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  told  members  of  Con- 
gress that  a  Japanese  corporation  and  a 
state-owned  Norwegian  company  have  vio- 
lated Western  export  controls  by  selling 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  makes 
submarines  run  more  quietly. 

Five  of  the  legislators  introduced  a  bill 
today  banning  all  imports  of  the  two  compa- 
nies, the  Toshiba  Corporation  of  Japan  and 
Kongsberg  Vapenfabrik  of  Norway. 

Toshiba,  one  of  the  leading  Japanese  elec- 
tronics companies,  has  an  American  subsidi- 
ary, Toshiba  America  Inc..  which  sells  about 
$1  billion  a  year  and  employs  2.000  workers. 

Kongsberg,  a  weapons  manufacturer,  is 
currently  adapting  the  Penguin  anti-ship 
missile  to  the  SH-60B  Navy  Seahawk  heli- 
copter. According  to  Jane's  Defense  Weekly, 
the  loss  of  that  contract  would  be  "finan- 
cially disastrous  for  the  company." 

A  Pentagon  spokesman.  Robert  Sims,  said 
today  that  the  Defense  Department  is  "seri- 
ously concerned"  about  the  matter  and  has 
begun  a  formal  investigation. 

The  State  Department  raised  the  issue 
with  both  Norwegian  and  Japanese  authori- 
ties last  month,  and  both  countries  have 
begun  investigations,  officials  of  those  gov- 
ernments said. 

"Japan  is  making  a  determined  investiga- 
tion because,  if  this  kind  of  thing  has  actu- 
ally happened,  it  would  be  serious  for  the 
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naUonal  aeeurity  of  both  Japan  and  the 
ITnited  SUtea."  said  Koichi  Haracuchi.  a 
Japaneae  finbaanr  spokesman. 

Ottier  Japanete  sources  reported  that  ear- 
lier today  pcrilce  oonducted  a  search  of  To- 
shiba facilities  in  Japan. 

A  Toshiba  official  in  Washincton  said  he 
had  no  comment. 

A  SXUOUS  VIOLATIOII 

The  equipment  was  sold  by  the  Toshiba 
Machinery  Company,  wtiich  is  51  percent 
owned  by  the  Tosliiba  Corporation.  The 
other  stodcholders  are  Japanese. 

Military  officials  said  that  this  incident 
was  me  of  the  most  serious  violations  of 
export  controls  in  the  postwar  period,  a 
point  echoed  today  by  the  legislators. 

Repreaentative  Duncan  Hunter,  a  Califor- 
nia Republican  who  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
punitive  legislation,  reported  that  Toshiba 
earned  $17  milUon  on  the  sale,  "but  it  will 
cost  the  West  $30  bilUon  to  regain  the  supe- 
riority that  we  lost  from  the  sale." 

The  cQulpment  that  the  two  companies 
aidd  the  Soviete  includes  four  milling  ma- 
chines that  make  advanced  submarine  pro- 
peller blades.  These  blades  eliminate  the 
noise  that  enables  the  United  SUtes  to 
eaa&y  detect  Soviet  submarines. 

As  a  ranilt,  Mr.  Hunter  contended,  the 
Soviet  submarines  can  get  within  10  minutes 
of  missile-flying  time  from  the  United 
States  coast 

Intelligence  officials  said  they  began  re- 
ceiving reports  about  six  to  eight  months 
ago  that  Soviet  submarines  were  having  sig- 
nificantly more  success  at  evading  detection 
by  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  made  Its  acquisition 
baaed  on  information  it  obtained  from  the 
spy  ring  of  John  A.  Walker  Jr..  the  former 
American  Navy  radioman,  intelligence  offi- 
cials said. 

Transfer  of  the  equipment  represents  a 
violation  of  regulation  IL  1091  of  the  Allied 
Coordinating  Committee  for  export  con- 
trols, which  includes  most  memben  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Japan. 

According  to  a  fact  sheet  provided  by  the 
legislators,  Toshiba  sold  the  room-sized  mill- 
ing machines  and  Kongsberg  the  numerical 
control  systems  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  legidators  said  that  Toshiba  went  to 
some  lengths  to  conceal  the  sale  of  sensitive 
equipment  from  the  authorities.  It  changed 
the  name  of  the  mactiine.  made  certain 
other  changes  and  submitted  a  new  machine 
for  export  licenses  as  an  uncontrolled  verti- 
cal lathe. 

A  Soviet  team  of  technicians  tested  the 
controlled  propeller  milling  machine  at  the 
Toshiba  plant  in  Japan.  Later,  it  was  in- 
stalled in  a  Soviet  shipyard  by  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  employees. 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Senator  Hattield  and  Senator 
Smnns  are  on  their  way  to  the  floor. 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
been  diacuasing  with  Senators  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  up  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  again  today.  I 
do  not  wish  at  the  moment  to  ask  that 
the  Senate  take  up  that  bill.  Mean- 
while, I  would  like  for  us  to  have  some 
diacussion  to  see  what  the  prospects 
might  be  for  getting  action  on  the  bill. 
I  would  hope  that  if  the  bill  is  caUed 


up,  the  Senate  could  complete  action 
on  It  tomorrow  before  we  go  out  for 
the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

It  may  be  that  a  little  discussion 
prior  to  my  calling  up  the  measure 
would  give  some  indications  as  to 
where  the  Senate  will  go  once  the  bill 
is  called  up.  It  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  any  waiver  of  the 
provisions  against  which  that  point  of 
order  would  be  made  or  a  matter  to 
which  the  point  of  order  would  be  ad- 
dressed may  take  60  votes  in  order  to 
waive  the  act  and  therefore  avoid 
having  a  point  of  order  put  the  bill 
back  on  the  calendar. 

So  I  have  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston) ,  who  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  who 
from  time  to  time  manages  various 
bills  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wliile  they  are  being  debated  on 
the  floor,  to  come  to  the  floor.  He  has 
a  deep  interest  in  this  measure.  He 
was  very  active  in  the  committee 
markup  and  in  getting  the  bill  report- 
ed. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
able  Republican  leader.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we,  if  we  could,  entertain 
some  debate  on  the  subject  matter 
l)efore  I  attempt  to  call  it  up.  The  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  been  conversing  about  the 
bill,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  getting  the  bill  up  at 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to.  of 
course,  test  the  waters,  if  we  could, 
before  we  call  it  up  again  and  see  it 
put  back  on  the  calendar  t>ecause  of  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Senator  Byrd  and  I 
have  been  speaking  on  this  matter, 
hoping  we  can  get  on  with  items  of 
business,  and  I  certainly  want  to  help 
with  that.  Senator  Dole  wiD  return 
about  a  little  before  5.  We  have  the 
point  of  order  that  could  be  raised 
with  regard  to  the  waiver  of  the 
budget.  And  we  have  a  discussion  that 
could  go  on.  I  understand  that  Sena- 
tors Gramm  and  Hatfield  and  Stenhis 
are  talking  about  a  possible  package, 
and  Senator  Johnston,  too,  perhaps.  I 
have  not  seen  any  recognition  in  his 
eyes  to  that  effect.  We  must  be  visit- 
ing with  liim  truly— and  hopefully 
coming  out  with  something  that  might 
be  a  package  that  we  could  get  fin- 
ished before  we  go  to  the  recess 
period.  That  would  be  at  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow. 

The  majority  leader  has  made  the 
assurance  there  will  be  no  vote  on  that 
point  of  order  by  any  Senator.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  prevent  any  Senator 
from  doing  that,  but  at  least  no  vote 
on  that  before  the  leader  returns.  Of 
course,   not   any   further   than   that 


period.  To  continue  activities.  I  know 
Senator  Roth  has  asked  and  has  in- 
quired of  the  majority  leader  if  he 
might  proceed  with  the  introduction 
of  a  bill— I  believe  the  majority  leader 
has  accepted  that— and  then  come 
back  to  this  issue  after  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  come  to  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  supplemental  appropriations. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wants  to  introduce  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware gets  the  floor,  he  may  proceed  to 
introduce  legislation  as  in  morning 
business  and  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  Senate  about  15  years  ago, 
and  in  that  time,  as  most  new  Sena- 
tors, I  found  many  of  the  rules  and 
many  of  the  folk  ways  of  the  Senate 
unusual,  sometimes  arcane,  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand.  But  with  the 
passage  of  time  many  of  those  rules 
and  those  ways  and  those  customs 
became  clear  to  me.  Some,  of  course, 
continue  to  mystify  me.  And  we  learn 
why  it  is  that  tliis  great  institution  op- 
erates as  it  does  for  the  most  part, 
why  it  serves  the  national  interest, 
and  how  it  is  that  with  all  these 
arcane  rules  the  national  interest 
somehow  is  served  and  our  forefathers 
really  did  know  what  they  were  doing 
for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  con- 
structing these  rules.  But  I  must  say. 
Mr.  President,  every  now  and  then 
something  happens  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which,  after  15  years,  totally 
mystifies  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  status  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
such  a  matter,  and  this  is  such  a  time 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Quickly  to  review,  the  President  has 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  specifying  certain  items  as 
being  urgent,  as  being  not  susceptible 
of  delay  to  the  next  year's  regular  ap- 
propriations bill  but,  rather,  requiring 
immediate  action.  The  principal,  the 
largest  item  among  those  is  the  funds 
for  the  CCC.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  needs  some  $6.6  bil- 
lion. 

Those  fimds  have  already  run  out. 
Farmers  need  their  funds  replenished 
in  order  to  plant  the  crop.  They  have 
already  planted  in  many  parts  of  the 


South.  Now  they  must  have  their 
funds  replenished.  In  many  northern 
areas,  now  is  planting  time,  and  they 
need  that  money  immediately. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  receive 
$6.6  billion.  They  need  it  now;  In  fact, 
they  needed  it  2  weeks  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent says  it  is  urgent;  everybody 
agrees  that  it  is  urgent. 

There  is  a  list  of  items  that  are  man- 
datory and  urgent:  a  VA  loan  guaran- 
tee revolving  fund;  a  special  milk  pro- 
gram; a  pay  provision,  where  we  have 
already  put  into  law  the  requirement 
for  pay  and  that  must  be  funded,  and 
indeed  the  President  has  asked  for 
those  fimds.  So  the  list  goes  on. 

The  President  has  asked  for  an 
urgent  supplemental.  Well,  the  bill 
has  worked  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  largest  committee  in 
the  Senate,  with  29  members— 15 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans.  It  op- 
erates on  a  very  bipartisan  basis.  I 
guess  there  is  less  psirtisanship  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  than  any 
other  committee  I  know  of— almost. 
We  try  to  do  the  Nation's  business 
with  very  little  rancor— in  fact,  with 
no  rancor  at  all— and  very  little  parti- 
sanship. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  the  most  part,  are  vet- 
erans. Those  of  us  on  the  committee 
like  the  committee  l)ecause  it  deals 
with  many  different  areas,  and  once 
one  gets  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee tends  to  stay.  So  we  are  non- 
partisan, we  are  veterans,  and  we 
worked  our  will,  the  29  of  us,  on  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
single  item  in  that  bill,  the  thing  that 
engendered  the  most  conversation,  the 
hottest  debate,  the  greatest  amoimt  of 
time,  was  the  so-called  Bumpers 
amendment,  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  country  to  adhere  to  the 
limits  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  for  stra- 
tegic missiles.  It  would  have  required 
that  we  not  exceed  those  numbers  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  reduce  the 
number  of  missiles  to  those  as  re- 
quired by  the  SALT  H  Treaty. 

I  happen  to  agree  strongly  with  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  in  his  proposal.  I  think 
it  is  very  much  in  the  Nation's  inter- 
ests to  adhere  to  the  numerical  limits 
in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  because  those 
happen  to  inhibit  the  Soviets'  growth 
more  than  they  do  our  growth.  They 
are  a  greater  restraint  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  than  upon  the  United  States,  in 
my  view  and  in  the  view  of  many  of  us. 
For  that  reason,  I  had  coauthored  a 
Biunpers  bill,  which  is  a  discrete  meas- 
ure, wtiich  is  still  to  make  its  way 
through  committee.  Nevertheless.  Sen- 
ator BmiPERs  sought  to  attach  that 
amendment  in  the  appropriations  bill, 
and  there  the  debate  was  framed  and 


the  issue  was  Joined  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee. 

The  administration  representatives 
came  to  me  with  entreaties  that  I  vote 
against  the  Bumpers  amendment.  It 
happened  to  be  a  very  close  vote.  It 
was  obvious  to  everyone  ttiat  it  would 
probably  hang  on  one  vote,  and  that 
was  my  vote. 

The  administration  representa- 
tives—I could  identify  them  by  name, 
but  everyone  knows  who  they  are- 
came  to  me  and  said: 

Senator,  can't  you  vote  against  the  Bump- 
ers amendment?  The  President  will  veto 
this  urgent  supplemental:  the  farmers  will 
be  in  great  difficulty;  the  country,  at  least 
in  part,  will  shut  down  while  we  go  through 
this  terrible  maneuver  of  a  veto  and  start  all 
over  again.  Can't  you  vote  with  us  on  this? 

I  announced  in  the  meeting  that  I 
was  having  difficulty  with  the  issue 
because,  wliile  I  agreed  with  Senator 
Bumpers,  I  did  not  want  ttiis  bill  to  be 
vetoed,  because  I  knew  the  plight  of 
the  farmers,  I  knew  the  urgency  of 
this  measure.  I  announced  publicly 
that  everything  I  was  saying  was  done 
on  the  record.  It  is  found  now  in  the 
Record. 

I  stated  to  the  chairman  at  that 
time:  "Mr  Chairman.  I  am  undecided 
on  this  measure."  and  related  how  I 
felt  about  the  Bumpers  amendment. 
But  I  said:  "What  I  want  to  know.  Mr. 
Chairman"— and  I  am  spealdng  now  to 
the  administration,  as  I  spoke  in  that 
committee— "is,  will  the  President  sign 
this  bill  in  the  shape  it  is  right  now?" 
This  is  myself  speaking,  a  week  or  two 
ago.  "Will  the  President  sign  this  bill 
in  the  shape  it  is  in  now?  If  he  is  going 
to  veto  it  anyway,  then  I  want  to  vote 
for  the  Bumpers  amendment  and  vote 
for  a  measure  which  I  think  is  good,  if 
he  is  going  to  veto  it  anyway." 

The  debate  proceeded,  because  obvi- 
ously the  President  was  not  in  the 
room,  and  they  had  to  go  back  and 
check  with  the  President. 

The  message  came  back,  which  I 
duly  announced:  "Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  Just  been  informed  that  the 
President  will  sign  this  bill  in  the 
shape  it  is  in  right  now"— and  this  was 
the  last  amendment;  nottiing  was 
added  to  it  at  that  time.  I  said:  "On 
the  basis  of  that  representation.  I  will 
vote  against  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment." 

At  the  same  time.  I  also  looked  to 
my  colleagues  across  the  way  and  said: 
"Do  I  imderstand.  also,  that  Republi- 
can Senators  will  support  the  bill?" 
While  I  did  not  get  it  on  the  record 
about  who  shook  their  heads  In  agree- 
ment, that  signal  was  communicated 
openly  and  publicly  to  me. 

So  there  we  are.  Mr.  President. 
There  are  certain  agreements  you 
make  in  politics,  in  Government.  Most 
that  are  made  are  not  made  so  public- 
ly. Most  are  not  spread  upon  the 
record  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. This  agreement  was  spread  on  the 


record  of  the  Appropriations  CiMnmlt- 
tee.  It  was  explicit.  It  was  detailed.  It 
was  without  any  misunderstanding. 

Now,  what  hi4>pens?  We  bring  that 
self-same  bill,  with  the  Bumpers 
amendment  defeated  by  a  single  vote. 
my  vote,  and  it  is  brought  up  here  on 
the  floor,  and  there  is  a  point  of  order 
which  does  not  pass.  The  Republicans, 
whose  bill  this  is,  and  the  President, 
whose  bill  this  is,  oppose  the  bill  on  a 
point  of  order.  We  are  mystified. 

I  must  say  that  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  majority  leader  today  and 
the  Director  of  OMB,  Mr.  Miller,  and 
let  me  tell  you  what  the  explanation 
is.  It  is  really  very  curious. 

He  said:  "Yes.  the  President  agreed 
to  sign  that  bill  in  the  shape  it  was  in. 
and  the  President  will  still  sign  it. 
However,  we  opposed  it  on  the  floor 
and  we  opposed  the  point  of  order  be- 
cause in  order  for  us  to  go  along  with 
it,  you  have  to  make" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oppose  the  waiver. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  oppose  the 
waiver,  which  is  to  say  that  they 
oppose  the  bill— because  you  cannot 
bring  up  the  biU  without  the  waiver— 
unless  you  make  all  these  changes. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  Catch-22: 
"Yes,  he  will  sign  the  bill;  but,  no.  we 
are  not  for  the  bill." 

Mr.  President,  I  told  the  Director  of 
OMB  that  if  tills  were  under  the 
honor  system  at  West  Point,  it  would 
be  called  quibbling.  I  happened  to 
have  been  at  West  Point.  They  had  a 
rule  there  that  a  cadet  does  not  lie. 
cheat,  or  steal,  or  condone  anyone  who 
does.  As  part  of  those  rules,  they  say 
you  do  not  quibble. 

I  recall  very  well  one  incident  that 
took  place  at  West  Point.  A  cadet  was 
told  by  a  tactical  officer  to  get  rid  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  because  they  did  not  look 
good.  The  cadet  got  rid  of  another  pair 
of  shoes,  keeping  those  he  had,  and 
sent  the  tactical  officer  a  note  that 
said.  "I  have  gotten  rid  of  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

They  kicked  that  poor  cadet  out  be- 
cause they  said  he  was  quibbling.  He 
was.  in  effect,  misrepresenting,  not 
really  telling  a  lie,  meaning  that  is  was 
not  a  lie  to  say,  "I  got  rid  of  a  pair  of 
shoes,"  but  it  was  misleading. 

As  we  said  at  our  greatest  institu- 
tion, certainly  one  of  them,  which  has 
a  great  tradition  of  honor  and  duty  to 
the  country,  "You  don't  quibble.  If 
you  give  your  word,  you  stick  to  it." 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
quibbling.  They  have  given  their  word 
publicly  and  openly.  The  President 
says,  "I  will  sign  that  bill."  Then  what 
happens?  "Oh.  we  didn't  mean  we 
would  be  for  it  to  come  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  reserved  our  right 
to  oppose  it.  We  reserved  our  right  to 
invoke  all  these  procedural  rules." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  game  we 
are  playing,  then  the  word  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  worth  anything;  be- 
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emuae  any  Philadelphia  lawyer,  any 
Washington  lawyer,  any  Senator,  cer- 
tainly any  parliamentarian,  can  f  igiire 
out  10.000  ways  to  get  out  of  the  word 
plainly  ^ven. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
aside,  that  that  is  the  problem  that  is 
plaguing  this  administration.  We 
would  not  have  this  problem  with 
Irangate  right  now  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Boland  amendment  had  been  respect- 
ed. But.  no,  you  have  some  of  these 
smart  lawyers  over  there  who  say: 
"No.  we  found  this  deal  under  the 
Constitution,  where  the  President  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  malie  for- 
eign policy,  and  therefore  the  Presi- 
dent doesn't  have  to  respect  the 
Boland  amendment,  and  therefore  the 
NSC  does  not  have  to  respect  the 
Boland  amendment,  and  therefore 
Colonel  North  and  a  whole  bevy  of 
other  people  don't  have  to  respect  it." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
do  not  feel  that  way. 

We  also  have  this  treaty— this  ABM 
Treaty.  Two  great  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  malce  a 
deal  and  they  decide  what  these  words 
mean  in  the  treaty,  and  then  along 
comes  the  United  States,  years  later, 
IS  or  16  years  later,  with  a  new  discov- 
ery. 

Some  new  smart  lawyer  over  there 
in  the  State  Department  figures  out  a 
new  interpretation.  15  years  later,  just 
discovered.  He  went  back  through  all 
these  slips  of  paper  and  discovered 
this  new  interpretation.  So  we  have  a 
new  and  broad  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  is  what  has  this 
Senate  hung  up  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  that 
treaty  and  on  Irangate.  even  though  I 
guess  I  have,  except  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  does  not  bode  very  well 
for  the  country  when  the  country 
cannot  rely  upon  the  word  of  the 
President,  the  word  of  the  administra- 
tion, solemly  given,  when  the  Presi- 
dent says,  "No,  I  don't  Imow  anything 
about  the  Contras  or  about  arms  for 
hostages,"  and  then  it  turns  out  he 
does  Imow  somethdng  about  it. 

It  is  a  pretty  sad  day,  I  thinli,  for  the 
Congress  when  we  cannot  malie  a  deal, 
and  I  do  not  mean  a  deal  in  a  pejora- 
tive sense— I  mean  in  a  good  sense— be- 
cause there  were  a  series  of  deals  that 
were  made  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  compromises, 
if  you  will— where  we  cannot  malce  a 
compromise  and  agreement  with  the 
White  House  and  sticli  to  it. 

I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Ronald  Reagan  has  lied  to 
me  about  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  President  specifically  Imew 
about  this  biU  and  when  he  luiew  it. 
But  I  know  that  he  was  represented  by 
lobbyists  and  very  ct4>able  and  very 
good  lobbyists,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
very,  very  high  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent's representatives  who  represent 
him  on  the  HilL  I  like  them.  I  trust 


them.  I  think  they  are  people  of  great 
integrity. 

We  ought,  in  turn,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  their  representations  when  they 
come  up  and  say,  "This  biU  in  this 
shape  we  want  it.  we  will  sign  it."  We 
should  not  have  to  go  behind  that  and 
say,  "Well,  now,  does  that  mean  that 
you  will  get  your  Senators  to  be  for  it 
on  the  waiver,  does  that  mean  this, 
does  that  mean  that."  because  if  we 
had  to  do  that,  we  would  write  a  con- 
tract 45  pages  long,  covering  every 
contingency  and  dealing  with  all  of 
those  different  sections.  We  would 
have  to  name  every  different  depart- 
ment of  Government. 

Really,  the  President  ought  to  speak 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  because  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  the  President's 
own  office.  He  appoints  its  Director. 
He  is  responsible  to  iiim. 

They  should  not  be  spealdng  with 
different  voices,  Mr.  President.  There 
ought  to  be  one  voice. 

So  do  I  feel  like  we  have  been  sort  of 
shortchanged  on  this  agreement?  You 
bet  we  have.  We  had  a  deal,  we  had  a 
compromise,  and  that  has  been  gone 
back  on,  quibbling,  to  use  the  phrase 
that  they  use  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  that,  aside 
from  whether  we  have  a  deal  and  it  is 
perfectly  plain  it  Is  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  committee,  it  is  also  per- 
fectly plain  that  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  less  than  the  White  House  asked 
for.  To  be  siu-e,  the  White  House  takes 
the  position  that  they  have  asked  for 
offsets  and  those  offsets  were  not 
given. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place, 
the  offsets  are  against  1987  appropria- 
tions. There  are  only  4  months  left  in 
the  fiscal  year.  So  the  ability  to  make 
most  of  those  offsets  is  gone  at  least  in 
part,  in  many  instances  in  whole. 
Many  of  these  were  rescissions  which 
were  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  in  January.  Those  rescissions 
expired  45  days  later.  That  is  no 
longer  a  possibility.  They  expired  back 
in  March.  So  we  cannot  do  that. 

Many  of  the  other  items,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  simple  disagreements  where 
the  White  House  simply  wants  to  go  in 
and  undo  that  which  the  Congress  did 
in  1987  acts.  For  example,  the  Con- 
gress provided  money  for  the  national 
parks,  some  $110  million  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  our  national 
parks,  which  every  one  agrees  are  in  a 
terrible  state  of  disrepair  and  need 
help,  and  another  $64  million  for  land 
acquisition,  which  the  Congress  has 
long  felt  is  a  very  high  priority,  which 
this  administration  has  not. 

The  administration  wants  to  go  and 
go  back  in  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
undo  that  which  is  the  Federal  law,  in 
this  case  $110  million  for  our  national 
parks. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  happen  to 
disagree  with  the  President  as  to  what 


these  priorities  are  and  we  should  not 
have  to  go  back  in  and  undo  a  whole 
series  of  Federal  laws  that  the  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  upon. 

So  many  of  these  items.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  Items  specifically  requested 
by  the  White  House. 

Just  yesterday,  we  heard  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  testify  as  to  the  over- 
riding importance  of  the  heavy  lift 
launch  vehicle,  the  big  rocket.  The  So- 
viets now  have  a  new  rocket,  a  new 
heavy  lift  rocket  called  Inergia.  which 
has  several  times  the  lift  capacity  of 
anything  the  United  States  has,  and 
your  morning  paper  is  filled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  well 
ahead  in  heavy  lift  launch  vehicles 
from  where  the  United  States  is. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Weinberger 
came  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  and  talked  al>out  the 
heavy  lift  launch  vehicle,  that  we  need 
it  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among 
which  are  the  space  station,  also  the 
lifting  of  satellites,  and  not  to  mention 
a  possible  use  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  Yesterday  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was  saying  he  wants  this  sup- 
plemental because  we  specifically  set 
out  what  the  situation  was  and,  "Do 
you  want  it?" 

"Yes,  I  want  it." 

There  are  also  what  we  call  CHAM- 
PUS  funds  which  are  funds  for  mili- 
tary people  who  do  not  live  on  the 
base  for  health  care.  There  are  a 
whole  series  of  things  in  here,  Mr. 
President.  The  CCC  money  is  the  big- 
gest item,  and  that  is  over  $6  billion. 
There  are  a  whole  list  of  other  items 
which  in  turn  are  urgent.  There  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  items,  I  sup- 
pose less  than  one-half  of  1  i>ercent, 
that  really  are  not  urgent  but  that 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  thought  we 
ought  to  have. 

Someone  identified  $150,000  for 
some  archeological  matters  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  when  we  debated  this 
matter  last  week.  I  do  not  really  know 
anything  about  it.  I  suspect  they  have 
some  archeological  artifacts  that  need 
to  be  preserved. 

But  those  small  niunbers  of  add-on 
items  that  may  not  be  of  an  al)solutely 
urgent  matter  were  in  the  bill  when 
the  President  said  he  would  sign  it 
while  we  appeared  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  knows  about 
all  those  items  minuscule  though  they 
may  be,  maybe  less  than  a  half  of  1 
percent. 

The  basic  idea  here  is,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  good  bill,  requested  by  the 
administration,  scrubbed  down  of  all 
but  the  significant  matters. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  what 
we  should  do  is  we  should  all  stand  up 
and  give  the  President  the  biU  he 
asked  for,  which  Is  this  bill,  the  biU  he 
said  he  would  sign,  which  is  this  bill, 
and  If  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do 
it.  then  I  think  the  administration 


ought  to  send  up  another  bill  and  start 
the  process  all  over  again,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  let  the  adminis- 
tration go  back  on  its  word  solemnly 
given,  publicly  given,  spread  upon  the 
record,  and  come  in  and  nitpick  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  giving  the  ad- 
ministration the  bill  it  asked  for. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  on  a  cloudless  day. 
The  administration  gave  its  word;  it 
ought  to  stick  to  it.  It  asked  for  a  bill. 
We  gave  it  to  them.  We  gave  the  Presi- 
dent a  supplemental  bill  that  is  $2  bil- 
lion less  than  that  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  It  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. It  meets  the  needs  of  the  country. 
It  ought  to  be  passed.  I  hope  we  will 
get  the  necessary  60  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKiTLSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  agreeable  with  him  if  I  proceed  at 
this  time  to  call  up  H.R.  1827,  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987.  And  I  also  understand  that  he 
authorizes  me  to  do  this  in  his  absence 
from  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  for  just  a  second. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
affirm  the  majority  leader's  under- 
standing. I  have  had  the  instructions 
from  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Simpson,  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  bringing  the  supplemental  up,  as  I 
will  be  comanager  of  that  bill  when  it 
is  placed  before  the  Senate,  but  the 
Senator  is  correct,  it  is  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  support  of  the  assistant 
minority  leader  to  bring  the  bill  up  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  ranldng  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.  Stennis,  may  I  say.  is  prepared  to 
manage  the  bill. 

With  the  understanding  from  the  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  that  I  might 
proceed  without  his  presence  on  the 
floor,  this  understanding  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  105,  H.R.  1827. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1827)  maldng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  if  I 
withhold  from  making  a  311  budget 
point  of  order  against  this  bill  now 
and  the  committee  amendments  are 
adopted  under  the  normal  procedxire, 
and  if  additional  amendments  are 
adopted  but  yet  a  311  point  of  order 
under  the  Budget  Act  still  lies  against 
the  bill  as  amended  at  that  point,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  adopted  or  other  amend- 
ments are  adopted  to  that  point,  will  a 
point  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
still  lie  against  the  bill  at  any  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  under  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act  would  be  in  order  at  any 
time 

Mr.  GRAMM.  And  would  that  be 
true  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  so  I  can  com- 
plete the  whole  concept  because  I 
know  this  is  very  important— unless 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  adopted 
was  to  bring  the  bill  in  compliance 
with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President, 
would  that  include  other  budget 
points  of  order  as  well  under  302  and 
303? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  because  I  know 
he  is  laying  out  some  important  parlia- 
mentary questions  while  we  consult 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  advised  me  that  the 
latter  question  has  not  been  explored. 
He  needs  a  moment  or  two  to  check 
this.  And  in  fairness  and  making  sure 
that  the  Senator's  rights  are  protect- 
ed, if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  be 
patient  until  we  get  the  proper  ruling 
from  the  Chair,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
will  just  withhold  at  the  moment  and 
allow  us  to  proceed  and  then  at  the 
proper  moment,  without  intervening 
action,  would  ask  the  question 
through  the  President  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  Senator's  rights  will  be  protected. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
Senator  seeks  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  as 
I  imderstand.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  withdrawn  his  discussion  about 
the  ruling  and  that  is  all  deferred  for 
future  decision,  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
While  the  Parliamentarian  is  evaluat- 
ing his  request  for  information,  he  has 
temporarily  withdrawn  his  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  We  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  understood  it. 
That  wipes  out  what  has  been  said. 
There  will  l}e  a  new  question  when  we 
come  back  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  Madam 
President,  this  bill  has  already  been 
reported  by  the  clerk  and  there  are 
certain  committee  amendments  that 
accompany  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments, except  the  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Line  9.  page  31  through  line  20. 
page  42; 

2.  Lines  8  through  11,  page  63; 

3.  Lines  1  through  7,  page  64;  and 

4.  Line  19,  page  166  through  line  2. 
page  167,  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  be  considered  as  having 
been  waived  by  agreeing  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  which  I 
will  not.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  request  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  comanager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
is  approved  and  cleared  on  this  side.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  protected 
every  Senator's  rights  to  offer  further 
amendments  to  this  bill  at  any  time 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  It 
is  the  usual  procedure  we  use  to  pro- 
tect every  Senator's  rights  t}ecau8e  of 
the  exception  made  to  the  committee 
amendments.  So  I  want  to  indicate 
that  that  has  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
meet  today  to  present  before  the 
Senate  the  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  H.R.  1827,  which  reflects 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  bill, 
which  provides  a  total  of  approximate- 
ly $9.4  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  reflects  the  care- 
ful thought  and  hard  work  of  our 
entire  committee.  In  fact,  the  markup 
of  H.R.  1827  was  accomplished  over  2 
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dfty*!  time  and  involved  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  all  29  members  of  the 
committee. 

Before  I  turn  to  a  brief  discuasion  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  re- 
garding this  bm,  I  wish  to  highlight 
the  three  objectives  which  H.R.  1827 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

First,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  reflect  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  impose  fiscal  restraint  during 
a  period  of  budgetary  discipline.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee's  overall 
flacal  year  1987  supplemoital  recom- 
mendations are  $2.6  billion  below  the 
President's  funding  request  of  $12  bil- 
lion and  are  roughly  equal  to  the 
House-passed  measiire  of  $9.2  billion 
even  after  that  body's  impoeiUon  of  a 
21  percent  across-the-board  cut  in  vir- 
tually all  programs.  If  we  exclude  the 
House-imposed  21  percent  across-the- 
board  cut,  this  committee's  recommen- 
dations would  be  $1.6  billion  below  the 
Hotise-passed  bill.  The  committee's 
total  recommendations  for  defense 
and  foreign  affairs,  for  example,  are 
below  both  the  President's  fimding  re- 
quest and  the  House-approved  meas- 
ure, as  are  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations for  certain  domestic  programs. 

Second,  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations regarding  HJl.  1827  reflect  a 
serious  attempt  to  fund  only  those 
programs  which  are  sufficiently 
urgent  or  mandatory  to  require  action 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation.  For 
example,  we  are  advised  that  fimdlng 
for  the  $6.7  billion  reimbursement  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
urgently  required  since  CCC  is  out  of 
money  and  has  ceased  maldng  pay- 
ments. Similarly,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations to  fund  increased  Fed- 
eral pay  costs  and  Federal  employee 
retirement  contributions  at  a  level 
equal  to  the  House-approved  measure 
of  $1.5  billion  and  slightly  above  the 
President's  original  request  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion, reflect  the  essentially  mandatory 
nature  of  these  items.  For  tills  reason, 
even  though  this  bill  requires  a  waiver 
of  the  Budget  Act  for  such  mandatory 
items,  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
must  be  kept  within  strict  limits.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  the  committee's  fervent 
hope  that  as  many  items  as  possible  be 
deferred  until  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  bills.  Again,  I  wish 
to  oiwphajHitff  to  all  Senators:  Only 
items  of  a  very  urgent  nature  should 
be  Included  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  recommendations  regard- 
ing HJl.  1827  reflect  a  serious  attempt 
to  fashion  a  product  which  will  not  be 
vetoed.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
has  not  Included  either  of  the  two 
arms  control  amendments  contained 
in  the  House  version  of  H.R.  1827— the 
first  which  imposed  the  unratified 
SALT  II  limits  and  the  second  which 
banned  all  but  small  nuclear  tests.  As 
we  all  know,  the  President  has  advised 


the  Congress  that  he  wiU  veto  this  biU 
if  the  two  arms  control  amendments 
approved  by  the  House  remain  in  this 
biU.  Needless  to  say,  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  requires  passage- 
not  veto. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
committee's  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1987  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  H  Ji.  1827. 

At  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report,  the 
committee  has  highlighted  the  major 
items  and  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  this  bill.  Briefly 
stated,  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing: 

That  $768  million  for  defense;  $154 
million  for  foreign  assistance;  $6.8  bil- 
lion for  nondef ense  domestic;  $408  mil- 
lion for  increased  pay  costs;  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  Federal  employee  retirement 
systems  contributions;  and  $137.5  mil- 
lion for  the  homeless  initiative  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $9.4  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
regarding  urgent,  important  or  manda- 
tory domestic  programs  are  funded  at 
virtually  the  same  levels  requested  by 
the  President  and  passed  by  the 
House: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  $6.6 
billion;  Immigration  and  Natiu^iza- 
tion  Service:  $147  million;  Veterans 
compensation  and  pensions:  $80  mil- 
lion; Internal  Revenue  Service:  $80 
million;  Student  financial  assistance: 
$287  million. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
regarding  foreign  assistance  programs 
are  $154  million  over  the  zero  funding 
by  the  House  and  are  aimed  at  only  es- 
sential programs  which  comprise  the 
President's  $1  billion  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
regarding  defense  are  directed  at  two 
major  program  supplementaJs  only- 
operations  and  maintenance  [O&Ml 
and  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  [RDT&E]— for  a  total 
fimding  of  $768  million.  This  compares 
to  the  House-passed  measure  for  de- 
fense of  $1  billion  and  the  President's 
request  of  $2.8  billion. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I 
wish  for  all  Members  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  key  considerations,  regarding 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
First.  Senate  rules  sp^if  ically  prohibit 
legislative  amendments  to  appropria- 
tion measures.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
each  Senator  to  withhold  all  legisla- 
tive amendments.  Second,  the  funds  in 
this  bill  must  be  kept  within  strict 
limits.  Accordingly,  only  amendments 
of  a  very  urgent  nature  which  do  not 
add  to  the  deficit  should  be  included 
in  this  bill.  And  finally,  major  amend- 
ments of  a  substantive  nature  should 
not  be  proposed  in  this  bill.  They 
should  and  must  be  deferred  until  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1988  authorization 
bills  are  considered. 


In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  the 
committee's  specific  recommendations 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  report,  by  subcommittee, 
on  a  chapter-by-chapter  basis. 

In  chapter  1  on  Commerce.  Justice, 
State  and  the  Judiciary,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  total  of  $215,588,000 
in  new  budget  authority.  This  recom- 
mendation is  for  urgent  items  associat- 
ed with  implementing  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986— 
$147,793,000.  for  costs  associated  with 
the  creation  of  52  new  bankruptcy 
Judges— $34,600,000.  and  a  supplemen- 
tal to  compensate  for  the  costs  of  ctir- 
rency  fluctuations  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting— 

$33,195,000.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $1,375,000,000  for  the 
liquidation  of  debt  of  the  Federal  Ship 
Financing  Fund.  This  amount  provides 
no  new  fimding,  but  is  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  chapter  2  on  Defense,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of 
$768,000,000  for  the  program  supple- 
mental and  $570,940,000  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment system,  for  a  total  recommenda- 
tion of  $1,338,040,000  in  new  budget 
authority.  The  committee  has  also 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  unobligated  balances  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  provide  eco- 
nomic support  assistance  to  Central 
America.  The  committee  directs  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  submit  the 
program  detail  to  the  committee  as 
soon  as  possible  for  prior  approval 
before  transferring  any  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  chapter  3  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development,  the  committee  received 
no  budget  requests  from  the  President 
for  program  supplemental  funding  and 
has  not  included  additional  budget  au- 
thority for  programs  and  supplemen- 
tals. 

In  chapter  4  on  Foreign  Operations, 
the  committee  recommends  new 
budget  authority  totalling 

$145,813,486.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation includes  $300  million  by 
transfer  for  economic  support  assist- 
ance to  Central  America  which  is 
sought  by  the  administration,  $50  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance  to  south- 
em  African  nations,  and  $257,813,486 
for  contributions  to  various  interna- 
tional financial  organizations.  These 
supplementals  are  partially  offset  by  a 
reduction  of  $200  million  in  direct  loan 
authority  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  chapter  5  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — Independent  Agencies, 
the  committee  recommends  net  new 
budget  authority  of  -$316,654,000. 
This  recommendation  includes  the  fol- 
lowing rescissions: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  rental  supplement. 
$389,340,000: 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  rental  housing  assist- 
ance. $72,873,000; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  salaries  and  expenses. 
$4,266,000;  and 

Veterans'  Administration,  medical 
care.  $10  million. 

The  committee  recommendation  also 
includes  supplemental  appropriations 
of  $80  million  for  veterans  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram, and  $20  million  for  veterans  Job 
training  program. 

In  chapter  6  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  the  committee  recommends 
net  new  budget  authority  totaling  $25 
million  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  various 
other  programs. 

In  chapter  7  on  Labor  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $233,844,000.  Of  this 
amount.  $122  million  provides  for  new 
authority  for  family  social  services.  In 
addition,  the  committee  recommends 
an  additional  $44  million  by  transfer 
to  the  family  social  services  programs 
and  $287  million  by  transfer  for  the 
Pell  Grant  Program. 

In  Chapter  8  on  the  legislative 
branch,  the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $14,337,700  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  program  supplementals 
and  a  deferral  of  $4  million  for  activi- 
ties. This  is  $5,839,500  in  budget  au- 
thority below  the  requested  amounts, 
and  $1,826,200  in  budget  authority 
more  than  the  House  allowance. 

In  chapter  9  on  military  construc- 
tion, the  committee  denied  the  request 
program  supplemental  of  $250  million 
for  design  and  construction  of  process- 
ing facilities  for  the  demilitarization 
of  the  existing  stockpile  of  chemical 
munitions.  The  House  also  denied  this 
request. 

In  chapter  10  on  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies, 
the  committee  recommends  funding  of 
$6,692,465,000  for  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Of  this  amount,  the  major  item 
is  a  supplemental  of  $6,653,198,000  for 
reimbursements  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  CCC  programs. 
These  funds  are  urgently  needed  by 
our  Nation's  farmers. 

In  chapter  11  on  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends new  authority  of  —$146.- 
775.217  for  various  transportation 
programs.  Program  supplementals  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  have 
been  offset  by  a  rescission  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  available  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airports.  The  commit- 
tee also  recommends  $50  million  by 
transfer  for  FAA  operations. 

In  Chapter  12  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  Oeneral  Government,  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$98,097,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  various  activities  and  programs. 


This  funding  level  represents  a  de- 
crease of  $67,980,000  below  the  Presi- 
dent's total  revised  request  for  pro- 
gram supplementals  and  a  decrease  of 
$84,677,000  below  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  major  item  in  this  chapter  is 
$80  million,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  Internal  Revenue  Service 
costs. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
recommended  $408,323,000  in  in- 
creased pay  costs.  This  is  $210,781,000 
above  the  President's  request,  but 
$48,529,500  below  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

In  title  ni  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  recommended  $1,149,358,600  in 
funding  to  meet  costs  associated  with 
retirement  contributions  due  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1986.  This 
is  $130,749,600  above  the  President's 
request  and  $12,431,600  above  the 
House  allowance. 

In  title  rv  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
recommended  funding  of  $137,500,000 
which  is  less  than  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $425,000,000  for  the  homeless 
initiative. 

In  title  V  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  also  recommended  a  number  of 
general  provisions.  Perhaps  of  greatest 
interest  is  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation regarding  the  deletion  of  the  21 
percent  across-the-board  cut  passed  by 
the  House. 

Madam  President,  we  have  had  a 
fine  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the 
committee,  the  markup  by  the  full 
committee— first  the  subcommittee 
and  then  a  complete  argument  and 
discussion  and  adoption  of  amend- 
ments. 

I  will  Just  touch  on  two  or  three 
items  that  show  something  about  the 
extent  of  the  bill.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant. It  includes  sums  of  money  that 
are  not  small. 

The  supplemental  bill  totals  some  $9 
biUion.  It  is  $2.6  billion  below  the 
President's  budget  request  for  these 
items.  It  is  $1.8  billion  below  the 
House-passed  bill,  before  the  House 
cut  the  bill  21  percent  across  the 
board.  There  are  other  matters  here 
that  I  think  the  Senate  can  well  con- 
sider. 

I  have  never  seen  a  supplemental 
matter  have  more  attention  and  genu- 
ine consideration  than  this  one.  There 
is  a  lot  of  interest  in  it.  They  are 
highly  important  matters,  and  I  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
first  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  believe  it  is  a 
lean,  responsible  bill,  representing  the 
committee's  best  effort  to  balance  the 
requirements  of  necessary  government 
operations  with  the  need  to  restrain 
spending  and  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  bUl  as  recommended  by 


the  committee,  notably  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  House.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  bill  overall,  and  I  hope 
we  will  move  on  it  quickly  so  that  we 
can  go  to  conference  and  get  this 
measure  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

As  the  chairman  has  outlined  TSLR. 
1827  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee provides  a  total  of  $9,433,478,569 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $2,570,576,293 
from  the  President's  request  and  an 
increase  of  $196,401,069  over  the 
amount  provided  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  House  adopted  a  21 -percent  acroas- 
the-board  reduction  Just  prior  to  their 
passage  of  the  bUl.  The  committee's 
recommendations  are  slightly  higher 
than  the  House  bill  without  resorting 
to  such  a  draconian  provision.  And,  we 
have  provided  approximately  $354  mil- 
lion of  new  budget  authority  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs  and  $300  mil- 
lion by  transfer  for  Central  American 
assistance,  neither  of  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

The  supplemental  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  contains  five  titles. 
The  first  title  recommends  a  total  of 
$7.7  billion  in  program  supplementals. 
of  which  $6.7  billion  is  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  $768 
million  is  for  defense.  Title  II  recom- 
mends $408,323,000  for  increased  pay 
costs  associated  with  the  cost  of  living 
increase  of  January  1.  1987.  Title  m 
provides  $1,149,358,600  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  new  Federal  employees  re- 
tirement system.  And.  title  IV  recom- 
mends $137,500,000  in  additional  fund- 
ing for  programs  to  the  homeless. 
Title  V  contains  a  number  of  general 
provisions,  including  language  on  the 
administration's  drug  testing  proposal, 
the  sale  of  depleted  uranium  shells  to 
foreign  nations,  and  a  prohibition  on 
the  restarting  on  the  "N"  reactor  at 
Hanford.  WA. 

Madam  President.  I  repeat  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  bill  overall  and 
worthy  of  our  expeditious  consider- 
ations and  passage. 

Madam  President,  again  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  staff  for  the  diligence  with  which 
they  pursued  this  very  difficult  task  in 
providing  the  Senate  with  a  supple- 
mental. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
outlined  the  comparative  figures,  the 
comparison  to  the  bill  we  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  consists  of  about  five  titles 
totaling  about  $7.7  billion.  The  major 
part  of  that  expenditure  is  title  I, 
which  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

By  the  way,  I  might  observe  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ran 
out  of  money  as  of  May  1.  so  that  pro- 
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gram  is  remlly  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
That  is  a  total  of  $6.7  billion  out  of 
the  $7.7  billlan. 

Title  n  of  the  supplemental  reoom- 
Diends  in  excess  of  $400  million  for  the 
increased  pay  costs  which  are  associat- 
ed with  the  cost  of  living  increase  as  of 
January  1987.  That  is,  again,  one  of 
thoae  commitments  that  we  have 
made  under  law.  Consequently,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  that 
particular  title. 

Title  in  provides  $1,149  billion  for 
the  contribution  to  the  new  Federal 
Retirement  Program.  This,  again,  is 
one  of  those  mandatory  expenditures 
upon  which  this  committee  or  the  will 
of  the  Senate  has  very  little  flexibility. 

Title  IV  recommends  $137  million 
for  the  Homeless  Program  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  might  say 
that  it  does  not  reach  the  authoriza- 
tion level,  but  it  certainly  is  a  major 
start  on  a  program  for  the  homeless. 
That  bill  passed  in  the  authorizing 
form  by  a  rather  substantial  margin, 
and  of  course  that  is  highly  discretion- 
ary. But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  fulfill  the  expectations  that  it 
raised  in  the  public  for  doing  some- 
thing substantial  to  help  relieve  the 
problems  of  the  homeless. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  is  what  we  call  the 
general  provisions,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  Items  in  this  particular 
title.  I  will  not  attempt  to  recite  all  of 
them,  but  part  of  this  title  relates  to 
the  President's  drug  testing  legisla- 
tion: therefore,  again,  it  is  one  of  those 
matters  which  I  think  has  a  degree  of 
urgoicy  that  we  should  act  upon.  It 
also  includes  the  sale  of  depleted  ura- 
nium shells  to  foreign  nations— to  give 
a  little  idea  of  the  breadth  and  diversi- 
ty of  subjects  that  UUe  V  of  this  bill 
incorporates. 

ICadam  President,  we  have  had  a 
nimiber  of  comments  made  on  this 
floor  about  specific  projects  and  other 
Items  in  this  bill.  Let  me  reiterate  that 
when  one  looks  at  the  task  that  was 
set  before  us,  I  will  only  recount  that 
the  President  had  asked  for  some  $12 
billion  in  supplemental  and  the  House 
had  reduced  that,  and  we  have  re- 
duced it  further. 

So,  of  the  three  components  that 
will  require  final  action  on  the  legisla- 
tive matter  before  us— namely,  the 
White  House,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States— we  have  proposed  to  our  body 
the  lowest  figure  to  meet  the  de- 
mands, the  requirements,  and  the  obli- 
gations that  this  supplemental  incor- 
porates. 

Again,  I  think  that  one  could  find 
objectionable  parts  to  this  bill  or  items 
or  projects,  but  this  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  now  to  raise  those  ques- 
tions, once  we  have  proceeded  along 
the  way.  Those  amendments  could  be 
offered  at  this  time,  and  hopefully  we 
wlU  begin  the  amendment  process  very 
qulcldy. 


Let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  budget  waiver.  That  is 
part  of  the  requirement  in  this  proc- 
ess. If  we  appropriated  $1.  in  a  sense 
we  would  be  required  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  because  we  are  in  excess 
of  that  budget  figure  now  by  some  $13 
billion.  So  we  will  have  to  face  the 
question  of  the  budget  waiver. 

I  think  everyone  Itnows  that  we  at- 
tempted that  last  week.  We  failed  to 
get  the  60  votes  required.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  today,  at  some  point  in 
time,  we  will  have  that  question  put 
before  the  body  again,  through  a  proc- 
ess of  a  point  of  order  to  be  made  by 
any  colleague,  but  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  probably 
raise  the  point  of  order  at  an  appropri- 
ate time.  Then  there  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  setting  aside  or  waiving  the 
Budget  Act. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this 
bill  is  now  ready  for  amendments,  but 
the  amendments  will  follow  after  the 
Budget  Act  is  waived,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  I  can  say  it  after  it  is  waived, 
because  that  would  be  my  expectation, 
that  that  will  occur.  Then  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  any  amendment  offered 
from  the  floor  that  would  add  money 
to  the  appropriation  measure  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  requirement  that 
is  put  to  the  bill,  once  that  budget 
question  is  raised,  and  that  is  60  votes. 

In  the  meantime,  before  we  reach 
that  point,  if  there  is  an  amendment 
offered  to  add,  then  I  would  say  that  a 
point  of  order  would  have  to  be  raised 
against  the  amendment;  because  if  a 
point  of  order  is  not  raised  against  the 
amendment  at  that  time,  it  would  re- 
quire only  51  votes. 

I  merely  wanted  to  outline  the  pro- 
cedure that  we  can  anticipate,  or  hope- 
fully anticipate,  during  the  evening.  I 
hope  that  the  leadership  will  agree 
that  once  we  move  to  the  question  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act,  and  if  that 
act  is  waived,  perhaps  we  could  com- 
plete this  bill  very  shortly— very  short- 
ly in  the  sense  that  I  hope  we  could 
stay  in  long  hours.  I  am  speaking  as 
one  of  the  comanagers  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  we  could  complete  it  for  certain 
tomorrow  before  we  commence  the 
recess. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  wanted  to 
more  or  less  outline  the  schedule  as  I 
see  it,  as  a  comanager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  mate- 
rial I  put  in  the  Record  earlier,  relat- 
ing the  facts  in  cormection  with  these 
billions  of  dollars: 

The  $6.7  billion  of  this  money  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  not  what  is 
called  new  money.  These  figvu-es  cover 
an  obligation  that  has  already  been 
earned,  so  to  speak.  It  is  an  entitle- 
ment, as  we  use  the  term  now.  It  is 
like  compensation  for  certain  matters 
in  the  passage  of  time,  so  much  a 
month,  and  the  party  gets  the  money 


as  a  matter  of  right  then.  That  $6.7 
billion  is  what  we  call  the  entitlement. 

I  mention  that  Just  to  show  that  it  is 
not  new  money  and  it  is  not  added  ex- 
penditures, in  fact,  as  we  ordinarily 
use  that  term.  The  statement  that  has 
been  put  into  the  Record  is  rather 
complete  with  reference  to  these 
items. 

They  are  subject  to  examination,  of 
course,  by  anyone  who  is  interested 
and  someone  to  give  lengthy  informa- 
tion and  data  about  it  as  might  be  de- 
sired by  anyone. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  getting 
started  with  this  matter.  I  was  abbre- 
viating it  Just  as  a  matter  of  saving 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

STILLWATER  NATIOMAL  WILDLITE  RETUGB  AH- 
CHEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES— tJRGWT  SUPPLE- 
MENT AL 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  an  issue  that  one 
of  my  colleagues  raised  concerning  a 
$100,000  appropriation  request  in  the 
supplemental.  The  specific  appropria- 
tion is  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  a  study  and  to  protect 
archeological  resources  in  the  StUlwa- 
ter  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Nevada,  which  also  happens  to  be  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  as  a  historic  district. 

My  colleague  made  the  statement 
that  the  "bones  and  pottery  have 
waited  for  thousands  of  years  to  be 
discovered."  and  from  that  premise  he 
made  an  intuitive  leap  and  concluded 
that  the  study  was  not  of  an  emergen- 
cy nature.  I  will  attempt  to  dispell 
that  notion. 

Beginning  in  1982  through  1985,  the 
Stillwater  Wildlife  Refuge  experienced 
extreme  high  water  episodes.  High 
water  caused  erosion  of  topsoil  so 
when  the  Carson  Sink  began  receding, 
numerous  archeological  sites  were  dis- 
covered. These  discoveries  at  Stillwa- 
ter are  of  such  size  and  concentration 
that  they  have  no  equivalent  in  the 
rest  of  the  great  basin  area,  a  very 
lau-ge  area  that  makes  up  a  major  part 
of  seven  States  in  the  western  part  of 
this  country.  This  is  the  major  geolog- 
ic province  of  the  Western  United 
States.  The  artifacts  are  expected  to 
reveal  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  prehistoric  man  and  his  re- 
source use  and  settlement.  The  human 
remains  offer  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  examine  such  things  as 
prehistoric  nutrition  and  stress,  genet- 
ic relationships,  and  demography.  Yet, 
at  this  moment  these  important  sites 
are  being  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  water  erosion,  in  addition  to 
looting  and  vandalization  of  the  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  last 
week  a  special  on  the  ABC  news  pro- 
gram "Good  Morning  America"  depict- 
ed the  looting  and  vandalism  that  has 
ruined  forever  various  Indian  sites  in 


the  West,  and  these  sites  are  being 
ruined  today. 

If  money  is  not  made  available  now 
to  begin  archeological  recovery  and 
cataloging,  this  important  cultural  re- 
source may  be  gone  forever. 

My  predecessor.  Senator  Laxalt,  at- 
tempted to  get  the  moneys  needed  last 
year  for  this  important  project,  but 
the  issue  became  bogged  down  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  bureaucratic  Jurisdiction- 
al dispute.  That  problem  has  now  been 
resolved  with  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  willing  to  be  the  administering 
agency  for  the  study.  Let  us  not  allow 
the  degradation  of  this  important  cxil- 
tural  resource  to  go  on  one  more  day. 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  emergency  appro- 
priation for  an  emergency  project  that 
should  have  been  funded  several  years 
ago.  If  we  do  not  keep  the  money  for 
the  study  in  the  bill  there  will  be  some 
savings  of  course,  but  lost  forever  to 
this  Nation  will  be  knowledge  about 
the  prehistoric  occupants  of  this  conti- 
nent. 

One  philosopher  said:  "Truth  is  the 
only  merit  that  gives  dignity  and 
worth  to  history."  How  can  we  have 
truth  without  work  such  as  this  going 
forward? 

STILLWATER  NATIOMAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
ARCRBOLOOICAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  address  an  issue  that  was  raised  on 
the  floor  last  Tuesday  when  the 
Senate  was  trjing  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  urgent  supplemental. 
There  was  some  concern  expressed 
that  the  $100,000  included  for  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect 
archeological  resources  at  the  StiUwa- 
ter  National  WUdlife  Refuge  in 
Nevada  was  not  urgent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  exact  statement  made  was: 

I  submit  that  all  of  these  archeological 
finds— bones  and  pottery— have  waited  for 
thousands  of  years  to  be  discovered.  Yet.  all 
of  a  sudden  we  have  concluded  that  we 
should  raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion  so 
that  someone  can  rush  out  to  Nevada  on  an 
emergency  use  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, I  apprise  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  any  time  Indian  burial 
pits,  hiunan  skeletal  materials,  and 
the  related  archeological  remains  are 
exposed  by  fluctuating  water  levels,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  it  is  an  emergen- 
cy. These  burial  sites  are  sacred.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  if  fimding  to 
preserve  the  artifacts  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  would  be  considered 
an  emergency  expenditure  if  the  Poto- 
mac overflowed  sufficiently  to  expose 
human  remains. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  this,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  site  represents  a  concentra- 
tion of  sacred  Indian  burials  unique  in 
North  American  prehistory,  and  that 
these  remains  must  be  dealt  with  now. 
not  only  in  order  to  meet  the  cultural 


resource  stewardship  responsibilities 
imposed  by  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  and  the  Archeological  Re- 
sources Protection  Act.  but  in  order  to 
meet  basic  himian  dignity  and  ethical 
standards  related  to  any  sacred  burial 
ground. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  Society  for  American 
Archeology  expressing  their  interest 
in  this  project  and  outlining  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  appropriation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Socimr  FOR  American 

Archsoloct, 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1987. 
Hon.  Robert  Btro, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Byro:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  we  have  sent  to  Sen.  Oramm  con- 
cerning his  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor 
May  12  regarding  $100,000  for  archeological 
excavations  for  the  Stillwater  National 
WUdlife  Refuge.  Nevada  In  the  fiscal  year 
1987  supplemental  appropriations. 

We  appreciated  your  comments  on  the 
floor  on  this  matter.  Because  of  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  Stillwater  project,  we 
urge  you  to  keep  the  requested  funding  for 
it. 

Sincerely. 

Mark  P.  Leone, 
Chair,  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Society  for  American  Archeology. 


SociiTT  FOR  American  Arcrbolo- 
CY,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC,  May  19,  1987. 
Hon.  Phil  Oramm, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Rxusell  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Oramm:  The  Society  for 
American  Archeology  Is  greatly  concerned 
over  your  remaiiLS  on  the  Senate  floor  May 
12  regarding  $100,000  for  archeological  ex- 
cavations for  the  Stillwater  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Nevada  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental  appropriations.  While  we  sym- 
pathize with  your  concerns  about  the  feder- 
al deficit,  we  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  emergency  nature  of  the  Still- 
water project. 

The  problem  facing  Stillwater  is  complex 
and  began  approximately  two  years  ago. 
The  unusually  high  snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Oreat  Basin  region  have  led  to 
melt  off  which  has  inundated  marsh  areas 
including  the  StiUwater  Refuge.  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  as  much  as  a  meter  of  top 
soil  been  eroded  from  the  Stillwater  Refuge 
due  to  the  flood  waters  receding.  Hundreds 
of  human  skeletons  have  been  exposed  as  a 
result  of  this  erosion.  These  skeletons  are 
clearly  associated  with  house  pits  of  hunter- 
gatherer  occupation  periods,  some  dating  as 
far  back  as  3-4  thousands  years  ago. 

Experts  agree  that  the  archeological  sig- 
nificance of  this  site  is  great,  especially 
since  the  site  is  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  an  historic  district.  Ar- 
cheologically,  the  StUlwater  find  U  unique, 
not  only  to  Nevada,  but  maybe  to  the  entire 
Oreat  Basin  area.  Traditionally,  hunter- 
gatherer  cultural  sites  do  not  have  associat- 
ed burial  assemblages.  There  has  never  been 


a  burial  this  extensive  diacovered  in  the 
Oreat  Basin  region. 

To  date,  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nevada  State  Muaeum 
has  recovered  remains  from  125  tndlvlduala. 
Professional  evaluations  estimate  that  there 
are  probably  remains  from  at  least  a  hun- 
dred more  individuals.  All  of  these  are  in 
danger  of  being  washed  away  during  the 
next  spring  thaw.  In  addition,  the  site  is  in 
danger  from  looters.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  vandalism  and  looting  and  one  con- 
firmed case  of  an  entire  skeleton  being  re- 
moved by  wheelbarrow  during  the  night. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service  has  recognized  the  problem  and 
the  extent  of  the  site  significance.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  to  perform  emergency  ar- 
cheological recovery.  It  should  be  noted 
that  human  skeletal  remains  are  fragUe. 
When  inundated  and  then  dried  and  left  ex- 
posed, they  will  rapidly  deteriorate.  The 
Native  Americans  on  the  Fallon  Paiute  Sho- 
shone Reservation  have  expressed  their 
deep  concerns  about  the  exposure.  Even  if 
the  human  remains  are  not  ancestral  to  the 
group,  the  site  is  a  sacred  area  and  they  see 
the  need  to  protect  the  remains,  including 
excavation  if  necessary. 

The  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  has  already 
developed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
with  representatives  of  this  Reservation  and 
other  groups  to  aUow  for  two  years  of  study 
of  the  skeletal  remains  and  then  reinter- 
ment in  an  area  close  to  the  excavation 
area. 

The  emergency  nature  of  the  request  for 
$100,000  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  must  perform  site  survey, 
tests,  excavations  and  study  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  occupation  and 
the  possible  number  of  human  remains  to 
be  expected.  The  site  is  endangered  by  from 
natural  and  human  causes.  Once  human  re- 
mains are  exposed  they  begin  to  deteriorate. 
A  representative  from  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  said  that  under  normal  conditions 
this  process  would  not  be  listed  as  an  emer- 
gency. But  with  natural  exposure,  looting 
and  concerns  from  the  Native  American 
community  it  is  vital  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  take  action  before  more 
human  skeletal  remains  are  destroyed.  This 
is  not  a  normal  archaeological  project;  it  is  a 
salvage  operation  against  the  clock  in  order 
to  preserve  human  remains. 

The   Society    for   American   Arcbeology 
strongly  supports  the  requested  $100,000  for 
emergency  protection  of  fragUe  archeologi- 
cal resources.  If  the  Society  can  provide  any 
additional  information  to  you  or  your  staff 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  Kathleen 
Reinburg,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Society 
for  American  Archeology.  2000  P  Street. 
NW.  Washington,  DC  20036  (202)  833-2322. 
Sincerely, 
Mark  P.  Leone,  Chair, 
Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee,  Socie- 
ty for  American  Archeology. 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
Senator  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  let 
me  first  say  in  the  long  discussions 
that  have  iieen  imder  way  for  the  last 
3  weeks  I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying 
that  both  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member 
have  worked  with  me  to  try  to  pro- 
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mote  a  potentUd  compromise  in  the 
fumUng  levels  in  the  supplemental. 
They  have  always  been  helpful  and 
kind  to  me.  and  I  would  like  to  say  to 
them  that  I  deeply  appreciate  it 

Our  problem  with  this  biU  is  not 
that  there  are  not  many  worthy  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada  has  Just  point- 
ed out  a  program  where  we  have  a  pro- 
posal for  an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  for  archeological  digs  in 
Nevada. 

Our  colleague  has  put  in  the  Rbcoro 
now  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  me  and 
to  other  Members  by  the  president  of 
the  Andieological  Society  pointing 
out  the  delicate  nature  of  the  circum- 
stance where  a  spring  thaw  has  un- 
earthed bones  of  approximately  100  or 
200  people,  finds  that  are  very  impor- 
tant because  of  the  concentration  of 
burial  and  because  of  the  location. 

In  fact.  I  could  literally  go  through. 
Madam  President,  and  list  dozens  of 
other  worthy  programs  in  this  bill,  as- 
sistance for  the  Polish  Free  Trade 
Union,  the  Peace  Corps,  cleanup  of 
collapsed  buildings  in  Connecticut,  a 
Guadalcanal  memorial,  and  the  Ust  ex- 
tends on  and  on  to  a  landfill  in  Idaho 
and  New  Mexico,  to  land  acquisition  in 
Louisiana,  to  dealing  with  that  long 
time  pest,  the  boll  weevil,  in  the 
Southeast,  to  weed  reserve  centers  at 
South  Dakota  State  University,  to 
feed  mill  demonstration  projects  in 
the  Northwest. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  an  alternative  to 
simply  raising  the  deficit.  When  a 
thaw  occurs  in  the  springtime  and 
through  a  process  of  nature  bones  are 
unearthed  in  Nevada,  and  those  bones 
are  exposed  to  the  elements  and  to 
looters,  putting  an  archeological  find 
at  risk,  there  Is  an  alternative  to  rais- 
ing the  Federal  deficit.  When  we  ap- 
plaud what  is  being  done  by  the  Soli- 
darity labor  union  in  Poland,  and 
there  are  Members  who  want  to  send 
them  the  taxpayers'  money,  worthy  as 
the  cause  may  be,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  raising  the  deficit.  And  when 
we  want  to  do  research  on  weeds  or  on 
milling  or  on  the  boll  weevil,  as  impor- 
tant as  they  may  be,  and  as  worthy  as 
all  these  things  I've  mentioned  might 
be,  there  is  an  alternative  to  raising 
the  deficit  It  is  not  an  alternative  that 
this  Congress  uses  very  often. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  ways  we  got  into 
the  circumstance  we  are  in  today  with 
the  $2.3  trillion  debt  is  that  every  time 
something  hiuipens  that  could  be 
deemed  an  emergency  or  a  priority 
item,  we  rush  out  and  fund  it  and  if 
anybody  worries  about  the  costs  they 
are  asked:  well,  do  you  want  to  have 
these  bones  lying  on  the  ground  in 
Nevada?  Do  you  not  want  to  reward 
the  Solidarity  labor  unions?  Do  you 
want  the  boll  weevils  in  the  cotton?  Do 
you  want— and  the  list  goes  on  and  on 


and  on  and  on  and  we  all  know  what 
happens. 

We  end  up  funding  these  programs 
and  raising  the  deficit,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment goes  out  to  borrow  the  money 
and  those  who  would  build  new  homes 
and  new  farms  and  new  factories  to 
generate  new  economic  growth  find 
the  Government  has  gotten  into  the 
capital  market  ahead  of  them  and  as  a 
result  interest  rates  are  higher  and 
young  families  do  not  get  homes.  And 
with  interest  rates  being  higher,  for- 
eigners seek  to  invest  in  the  American 
economy,  they  bid  up  the  demand  for 
dollars,  make  American  goods  noncom- 
petitive on  the  world  market,  discour- 
aging our  exports,  encouraging  im- 
ports, and  then  the  same  people  who 
raise  the  deficit  come  back  and  say 
well,  we  have  to  protect  American  in- 
dustry because  we  have  a  trade  deficit. 

Madam  President,  the  problem  is 
that  we  do  not  look  at  the  alternative 
that  exists.  If  the  exposed  bones  in 
Nevada  are  important,  and  I  believe 
they  are  important— I  believe  that 
what  is  past  is  prologue— we  should 
look  to  the  alternative. 

The  alternative  for  dealing  with  the 
exposed  bones  in  Nevada  and  dealing 
with  the  boll  weevil  and  building 
buildings  for  research  at  the  various 
colleges  and  universities,  many  of 
which  have  had  no  peer  review  in 
terms  of  setting  priority,  but  that 
aside,  the  alternative  is  to  take  the 
money  away  from  some  other  use,  not 
to  increase  the  deficit. 

What  we  are  hearing  here  is  that  we 
have  looked  at  all  these  other  uses  and 
in  $1,010  trillion  budget  there  is  not 
$100,000  in  a  $1,010  trillion  budget; 
there  is  not  $100,000  that  is  less 
worthy  than  the  project  of  digging  up 
the  bones  that  have  been  exposed  of 
some  prehistoric  men  in  Nevada  so 
that  we  might  understand  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures  and  learn  from 
both;  that  in  a  trillion-plus  dollar 
budget  there  is  no  project  that  is  less 
worthy  than  the  weed  center  at  South 
Dakota  State  University  or  of  the  feed 
mill  demonstration  project  at  the 
same  school,  or  of  the  boll  weevil  in- 
festation or  of  the  assistance  to  the 
Peace  Corps  in  this  supplemental. 

We  have  concluded  that,  in  that 
whole  budget  of  $1  trillion,  there  is  no 
lower  priority  item,  and  so,  therefore, 
we  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to 
go  out  and  borrow  the  money.  And 
that  in  adopting  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  on  many  occasions  said  that 
we  are  concerned  about  the  deficit, 
and  in  fact  we  have  setup  a  process 
whereby  those  bills  that  raise  the  defi- 
cit, once  the  budget  is  adopted,  are 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  requiring  60 
votes,  that  what  we  are  saying,  Lf  this 
bill  proceeds  to  conclusion  without  re- 
ducing the  proposed  deficit  increase  of 
$2.6  bUlion,  and  if  a  point  of  order  at 
that  point  is  not  sustained,  what  we 


have  really  said  is  that  we  have  looked 
at  the  $1  trillion  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  there  is  less  fat  in 
that  budget  than  there  is  in  the  family 
budgets  of  all  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  Because  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect every  item  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  by  imperiling 
all  the  items  in  the  family  budget,  im- 
periling those  items  by  either  at  some 
point  in  the  future  raising  taxes— 
though  we  are  not  willing  to  do  it 
here— or  by  raising  the  deficit.  We 
want  to  do  all  these  things,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  it  up  front  by 
raising  taxes. 

What  we  are  doing  is  paying  for  it  by 
raising  the  deficit,  which  means  Gov- 
ernment, if  this  bill  is  adopted  and  the 
President  signs  it  into  law.  as  he  says 
he  is  willing  to  do.  what  we  are  saying 
is  we  are  going  to  go  out  and  borrow 
another  $2.6  billion  and  those  funds 
will  be  denied  to  the  private  sector. 
Those  funds  will  not  be  available  to 
modernize  American  industry;  at  the 
same  time  that  our  lips  literally  drip 
with  the  word  "competitiveness,"  that 
these  funds  will  not  be  available  to 
make  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive by  fueling  free  enterprise. 
They  will  not  t>e  available  for  building 
new  homes.  Yet,  what  Member,  when 
the  homebuilders  come  calling  does 
not  say,  "Homebuilding  is  a  top  priori- 
ty of  America."  The  funds  that  will 
have  to  go  to  feed  the  deficit,  by  not 
being  available  for  other  purposes, 
deny  the  kind  of  growth  and  opportu- 
nities that  our  people  need. 

Madam  President,  I  am  hopeful,  as 
we  go  through  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  as  amendments 
are  offered  to  reduce  spending,  that 
Members  will  basically  ask  the  follow- 
ing question  on  each  amendment:  Not, 
"Is  the  project  worthy?"  I  would 
submit  that  archeological  digs  in 
Nevada,  imder  the  circumstances,  are 
worthy.  I  would  submit,  in  fact. 
Madam  President,  if  we  turn  that 
down,  that  those  who  are  concerned 
about  it  will  go  out  and  even  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  alone  will  raise 
$100,000  from  the  private  sector  to  do 
the  digging.  I  submit  that  there  might 
be  those  in  Texas  who  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  effort  if  we  do  not  deem  it 
worthy  in  terms  of  raising  the  Federal 
deficit. 

But  the  issue  is  not  whether  it  is 
worthy  or  whether  it  is  not  worthy. 
The  issue  is,  is  there  anything  in  a  $1 
trilllbn  budget  that  we  could  cut  to 
pay  for  it?  I  submit  the  answer  to  that 
is  yes. 

The  second  question  is,  if  it  is 
worthy,  if  it  is  indeed  an  emergency,  is 
it  not  worthy  of  being  paid  for  by  let- 
ting Members  vote  on  raising  taxes  at 
the  same  time  that  they  spend  the 
money?  That  is  the  relevant  issue. 
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So  I  am  sure  others  will  offer 
amendments  to  various  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  will  certainly  offer  amendments 
as  we  proceed.  I  hope  that  Members 
will  look  at  each  of  these  amendments, 
recognizing  that  to  strike  a  section  of 
this  bill  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  unwor- 
thy. It  is  to  simply  say  that  if  a  pro- 
gram is  not  worthy  enough  to  take 
money  away  from  something  else, 
then  it  is  an  indication  that  every- 
thing else  in  a  $1  trillion  budget  is 
more  worthy  than  the  proposed  item 
and  that  it  may  not  therefore,  be  an 
emergency.  Remember  that  we  are  not 
saying  that  an  item  would  never  be 
ftmded.  We  are  just  saying  that  in  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  these  various  provisions, 
these  add-ons,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  them,  are  not  justified  as 
emergency  provisions  when  the  Nation 
has  a  deficit. 

I  will  conclude  by  reminding  my  col- 
leagues that,  after  4  years  of  progress 
in  bringing  inflation  rates  down,  infla- 
tion rates  are  starting  to  rise  again. 
After  5  years  of  progress  in  bringing 
interest  rates  down.  Interest  rates  are 
starting  to  rise  again.  Even  as  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  begirming  to  improve 
because  of  a  shift  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  foreign  currencies, 
we  are  taking  action  today  that,  when 
combined  with  the  water  bill  and  the 
highway  bill  and  the  budget,  repre- 
sents a  movement  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  direction  that  we 
have  tried  to  move  in  to  try  to  bring 
spending  under  control. 

I  think  this  is  a  movement  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  think  there  are 
many  features  of  this  bill  that  do  not 
belong.  I  hope  that  there  are  those 
here— in  fact,  50  others— who  will 
agree  with  that  when  the  time  comes 
and  when  amendments  are  offered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

TKRN  ISLAND  NWR,  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  address 
an  issue  that  was  raised  the  other  day 
while  the  Senate  was  discussing 
projects  funded  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  implication 
was  that  there  were  projects  that  were 
funded  that  did  not  meet  the  emergen- 
cy or  urgent  criteria  that  has  tradi- 
tionally been  applied  to  items  funded 
In  the  supplemental  bill.  One  project 
that  was  mentioned  in  particular  was 
the  $200,000  included  in  the  Interior 
chapter  that  was  to  be  used  for  in- 
creased maintenance  expenses  at  Tern 
Island,  in  Hawaii. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
statements  is  that  we  shouldn't  fund  it 
in  the  supplemental  imless  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  closing  down  the 
Government. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  issued  a  press  re- 
lease proposing  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  operation  for  the  Tern  Island  facili- 
ty, which  is  a  component  of  the  Ha- 


waiian and  Pacific  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Complex.  The  propos- 
al calls  for  reducing  the  continuously 
staffed,  year-round  operation  to  a  sea- 
sonally staffed,  field  camp  operation, 
under  which  most  of  the  facilities  will 
be  ^landoned.  In  effect.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, what  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice wants  to  do  is  to  close  down  the 
Government  on  Tern  Island.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  February 
1987  press  release  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  press  release 
states  that  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  mode  of  operation 
of  Tern  Island  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  to  perform  adequate  mainte- 
nance on  the  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities on  Tern  Island.  While  we  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  that  as  a 
reason,  the  fact  is  that  unless  the 
Service  receives  some  additional  fimd- 
ing,  the  facility  will  be  closed  before 
fiscal  1988  money  would  be  expend- 
able. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  about 
Tern  Island,  so  let  me  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  describe  Tern  Island,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  agree  that  this 
is  an  urgent  item. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Navy  was  faced 
with  a  temendous  problem,  that  being 
the  1,200  miles  between  the  islands  of 
Kauai  and  Midway.  There  was  no  air- 
strip in  this  important  section  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  so  in  1942  the  Navy 
dredged  a  boat  channel  and  a  seaplane 
landing  area  to  create  a  permanent 
airstrip  about  450  miles  northwest  of 
Kauai.  The  Navy  moved  out  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Coast  Guard 
established  a  long-range  navigation 
stetion  there  in  1952.  The  Coast 
Guard  spent  $1.2  million  in  1972  for 
new  facilities  but  improvements  in 
navigation  techniques  led  to  the  Coast 
Guard  transferring  the  island  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  in  1979. 

The  site  has  six  endangered  or 
threatened  species  that  use  the  island 
for  resting,  feeding,  and  breeding. 
There  are  several  major  maintenance 
projects  that  need  to  be  done  if  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  to 
stay  at  Tern  Island.  The  $200,000  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  will  enable 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  stay 
at  Tern  Island  year-round. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  just  my 
assessment  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  needs  to  maintain  a  presence 
year-round  at  Tern  Island.  The 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  in  a 
letter  dated  December  22,  1986  urged 
that  Tern  Island  be  kept  open  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Furthermore,  Madam 
President,  the  Western  Regional 
Office  of  the  National  Audobon  Socie- 
ty, in  a  letter  dated  February  13,  1987. 
also  urged  that  the  Tern  Island  facili- 
ty be  maintained  year-round.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  I»resident,  I 
know  that  it  is  easy  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  look  at  a  list  of  activities 
or  projects  funded  in  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental and  express  concern  that 
the  projects  funded  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  that  they  can't  wait  6 
months.  But  in  this  instance.  Madam 
President,  I  think  the  facts  are  clear 
that  without  this  money  Tern  Island 
would  be  closed  leading  to  undesirable 
impacts  on  endgangered  species  popu- 
lations in  the  area  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
lucent. 

ExHurr  1 

Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wxldlipe 
RErncE 

master  plan/eis  completed 
The  Pinal  Master  Plan/Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
National  WlldlUe  Refuge  (HINWR)  was 
completed  last  July.  The  Record  of  Decision 
adopting  the  Preferred  Alternative  as  the 
most  suitable  management  option  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  9, 
1986. 

The  Pish  and  WUdUfe  Service  (PWS)  wiU 
continue  the  distribution  of  Planning  Up- 
dates such  as  this  one  to  appraise  concerned 
organizations  and  individuals  of  significant 
developments  related  to  planning  and  oper- 
ations for  the  HINWR. 

CHANCE  PROPOSED  FOR  TERN  ISLAND  OPERATION 

The  subject  of  this  Planning  Update  is  a 
proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  operation 
for  the  Tern  Island  facility  at  French  Prig- 
ate  Shoals.  The  change  is  dictated  by  fund- 
ing constraints  resulting  from  the  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  specifical- 
ly a  15%  reduction  in  Fiscal  Year  1987  fund- 
ing for  the  Hawaiian  and  Pacific  Islands  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  Complex.  Simply 
stated,  there  are  insufficient  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  year-round  occupation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Tern  Island  facility  and  dis- 
charge the  other  responsibilities  of  the 
Complex. 

The  new  proposal  calls  for  reducing  the 
continuously  staffed,  year-round  operation 
of  the  full  facility  to  a  seasonally  staffed, 
field  camp  operation,  under  which  most  of 
the  facilities  transferred  to  the  PWS  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  will  be  abandoned.  The 
change  will  eliminate  costs  associated  with 
maintaining  facilities  (i.e.  electrical  generat- 
ing system,  fresh  water  catchment  and  de- 
livery system,  refrigeration  system,  build- 
ings, runway,  seawall,  tractor,  etc.)  and 
allow  all  funds  to  be  used  directly  for  con- 
servation and  management  of  wildlife  re- 
sources and  habitat. 
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BloloclBta  from  the  FWS  and  other  agen- 
dea  auch  aa  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  will  eataldiah  long  term  field  camps 
for  ten  months  each  year  (February-Novem- 
ber) to  continue  research  and  population 
monltorlnc  efforts  durlnc  critical  reproduc- 
tive pertods.  Umited  entry  policies  relating 
to  vessel  traffic  and  permittee  access  will 
continue  to  be  enforced  and  supervised  by 
on-site  personnel. 

Ongolns  effort  to  monitor  the  Hawaiian 
monk  seal  population  and  pup  production 
throuchout  French  Frigate  Shoals  will  con- 
tinue, but  at  a  slightly  reduced  level  because 
of  the  two-month  winter  hiatus.  The  green 
sea  turtle  population  and  hatchling  produc- 
tion will  be  monitored  as  before  throughout 
the  reproductive  season  (AprU-November). 
Seatdrd  population  monitoring  efforts  in- 
volving studies  of  population  size  and  breed- 
ing chronology,  reproductive  success,  chick 
growth  and  food  habits  will  continue  at 
nearly  undiminished  levels.  Direct  assist- 
ance to  hanking  seala  and  nesting  and  hatch- 
ling  turtles  trapped  behind  the  seawall  or 
by  vegeUtion  and  coral  debris  will  be  pro- 
vided as  needed  during  the  ten-month 
period.  The  operational  change,  therefore. 
is  unlikely  to  have  significant  negative  im- 
pacts on  wQdllf  e. 

The  change  will  result  in  a  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $100,000  during  the  transition- 
al year  (FT  1987)  and  $150,000  each  year 
thereafter.  A  portion  of  this  savings  will  be 
used  to  implement  high  priority  manage- 
ment strategies  Included  within  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  of  the  Master  Plan  such 
as:  regulating  and  monitoring  nearshore 
vessel  traffic,  conducting  biannual  aerial 
photo  surveys,  and  conducting  comparative 
population  monitoring  studies  on  Midway 
andKure. 

coMMKirrs 

The  proposed  change  is  subject  to  compli- 
ance with  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  and  final  review  by  the  FWS  before 
implonentation,  which  is  planned  for 
Spring  1987.  Public  and  outside  agency  com- 
ments are  welcome  and  should  be  directed 
to  the  Refuge  Manager  at  the  following  ad- 
dress: Richard  C.  Wass.  Refuge  Manager, 
Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
300  Ala  Moana  Boulevard.  Room  5302d 
Honolulu.  HI  06850  (808)  541-1201. 

ExHnrrS  • 

ICAaim  Mammal  Commissioh. 

Washingtok.  DC, 
December  22, 1986. 
Hon.  FXAXK  H.  DrnncLK, 
Director,  FWi  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Frark:  On  1  August  1986.  I  wrote 
about  the  reservations  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  and  its  Committee  of 
Scientific  Advisors  on  Marine  Mammals 
with  respect  to  the  possible  closing  of  the 
Tern  Island  Field  Station.  During  the  week 
of  September  22nd.  I  met  with  Mr.  Marmel- 
stein  and  that  conversation  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  active  consideration  might  well  be 
being  given  to  closing  the  Station.  Although 
we  had  expected  to  be  kept  apprised  of  any 
developments,  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
the  Service  since. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  1  August 
1986  letter,  the  Commission  views  a  closure 
with  grave  concern.  The  situation  on  Tern 
Idand  is  one  in  which  irreversible  damage 
could  easily  be  done  either  through  station 
closure  or  by  transferring  management  re- 
sponsibility to  a  different  authority.  Im- 
proper use  of  the  Island  could  severely 
affect  any  number  of  species  of  sea  birds. 


endangered  sea  turtles,  and  the  endangered 
Hawaiian  monk  seal.  In  this  regard,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  is  the  only  area  in 
the  entire  Archipelago  where  there  has 
been  any  increase  In  the  monk  seal  popula- 
tion since  the  1950's.  Monk  seal  populations 
have  continuously  declined  everywhere  else. 

In  our  letter  of  August  1st,  we  asked  that 
if  any  review,  including  the  five-year  review, 
recommended  that  the  Service  consider  clos- 
ing down  operations  on  Tern  Island,  that 
the  Service  provide  the  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  other 
interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  results  of  that  review.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that  the 
Service  take  no  action  to  abandon  Tern 
Island  unless  It  had  first:  1)  amended  the 
Refuge  Master  Plan  to  describe  the  modi- 
fied refuge  management  system:  2)  re-initi- 
ated  a  review  of  the  revised  system  and  Its 
effect  on  endangered  species  through  con- 
sultations with  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  under  section  7  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act;  and  3)  provided  the 
public  the  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  amended  plan. 

We  are  concerned  that  matters  may  be 
proceeding  apace  without  adequate  consul- 
tation. Since  the  long-term  ramifications  of 
abandoning  Tern  Island  are  so  serious,  any 
consideration  of  such  an  approach  should 
only  be  taken  after  full  consultation  with  all 
interested  and  involved  parties,  both  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental.  Among 
those  appropriate  for  incltision  would  be  the 
members  of  the  Hawaiian  Monk  Seal  Recov- 
ery Team. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Commission.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  the  Service  as  much  help  as  is  possi- 
ble to  successfully  address  the  issue. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  R.  Twiss,  Jr., 
Executive  Director. 

Exhibit  3 
National  Audubon  Society, 

Sacramento,  CA, 
February  13,  1987. 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Wass, 

Refuge  Manager,  Hawaiian  Islands  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  Honolulu,  HI. 

Dkah  Dr.  Wass:  We  have  received  your 
Planning  Update  No.  7,  February  1987, 
which  details  the  proposed  change  for  the 
operation  of  Tern  Island. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  is  opposed 
to  the  proposed  changes  in  operation  at 
Tern  Island.  We  believe  It  will  be  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  meet  the  refuge 
objectives  as  effectively  stated  in  your  re- 
cently finalized  master  plan  if  Tern  Island 
becomes  a  field  camp  type  of  operation. 

Our  opposition  to  the  dismantling  of  the 
Tern  Island  facility  is  largely  based  upon 
the  compelling  narrative  contained  in  the 
draft  EIS  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (HINWR)  which  argued  in 
favor  of  a  continued  year-round  operation. 
This  docimient,  by  the  way.  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  top  quality  refuge  plan- 
ning. Your  staff  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
preparation. 

From  our  reading  of  the  draft  EIS  discus- 
sion, a  year-round  station  base  on  Tern 
Island  was  essential  if  not  indispensable  for 
the  refuge  to  meet  its  high  priority  wildlife 
goal  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  including 
protection  of  the  Hawaiian  monk  seal,  the 
green  sea  turtle,  endemic  terrestrial  species, 
seabirds,  and  research  studies. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  reduction  from  a 
continuously  staffed,  year-roimd  operation 


to  a  seasonally-staffed  field  camp  operation 
is  "unlikely  to  have  serious  negative  impacts 
on  the  endangered  species  and  migratory 
birds  of  the  HINWR."  Those  two  state- 
ments appear  contradictory. 

We  call  upon  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  revisit  the  decision  to  promote  a  <»ir- 
talled  Tern  Island  operation.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  such  an  action  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  full  environmental  review 
including,  in  addition  to  NMFS  consulta- 
tion, an  environmental  assessment  of  the 
proposed  action. 

We  also  question  whether  the  anticipated 
savings  from  Tern  Island  can  in  fact  be 
counted  upon  to  help  other  activities  of  the 
Service  in  Hawaii.  We  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving an  explanation  on  how  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  recognizes 
the  serious  budgetary  realities  which  con- 
front our  major  federal  agencies,  charged 
with  protecting  wildlife.  While  the  decision 
to  significantly  change  the  operation  at 
Tern  Island  may  save  money,  It  could  lead 
to  an  unavoidable  erosion  of  the  very  values 
which  led  to  the  refuge's  establishment.  At 
this  point  we  can  only  characterize  the  pro- 
posal as  one  of  false  economy. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Tatlor, 
Regional  Representative. 

MC  CHORD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
ti(»d  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee struck  some  language  adopted  by 
the  House  which  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  expenditure  of  fimds  for 
the  "deactivation  of  the  36th  Tactical 
Airlift  Squadron,  McChord  Air  Force 
Base,  Washington."  As  the  chairman 
well  knows,  from  our  conversations 
and  his  knowledge  of  this  issue,  the 
36th  Tactical  Airlift  Squadron  at 
McChord  has  several  unique  advan- 
tages associated  with  it.  For  example, 
the  proximity  of  Fort  Lewis  to 
McChord  enhances  the  ability  of  air 
crews  and  Army  personnel  to  interact 
with  each  other  and  gain  experience 
with  the  equipment  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  deliver  in  a  combat  situation. 
Beyond  that,  McChord  is  one  of  the 
few  operating  locations  where  crews 
encounter  terrain  and  weather  condi- 
tions typical  of  the  European  operat- 
ing theater.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  believe  that  efforts  to  deacti- 
vate this  force  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  chair- 
man might  give  these  concerns  serious 
consideration  during  the  (inference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  We  have  discussed  this 
issue  in  the  past,  and  he  knows  that 
the  (»mmittee  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  considering  this  issue.  As  the 
Senator  understands,  there  are  a 
number  of  constraints  operating  on  us 
as  we  (x>nsider  this  bill.  Furthermore, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  should  legislate  the 
status  of  specific  units  at  particular 
bases.  Still,  I  agree  that  the  36th  Tac- 


tical Airlift  Squadron  at  McChord 
plays  an  important  role,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  review  carefully 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor and  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  indicate  to  him  that  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  work  with  him  on  this 
and  other  issues  as  this  bill  moves  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
while  I  was  not  present  on  the  floor 
when  the  arrangements  were  made 
about  the  calling  up  of  the  supplemen- 
tal, it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
before  us  and  that  with  reference  to 
any  Budget  Act  waivers  the  Senate 
has  reserved  judgment  on  that  so  we 
may  proceed  but  the  point  of  order 
may  be  raised  if  somebody  desires  to 
rsiise  it  at  a  later  time  as  we  move 
through  the  bill.  Is  that  correct, 
Madam  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

amendment  NO.  i»e 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Department  of 
EInergy  from  expending  funds  to  review 
that  portion   of  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  site  proposals  pertaining  to  finan- 
cial and  other  Incentives) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  wiU  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
It  has  absolutely  no  dollar  budgetary 
impact.  I  am  not  sure  how  this  whole 
bill  is  going  to  be  handled  with  refer- 
ence to  its  budgetary  impact,  but  in 
the  event  we  are  going  to  pass  it,  there 
is  a  section  of  the  bill  that  comes  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  that  I  will  send 
to  the  desk  shortly  that  addresses  that 
particular  portion  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  I  will  describe  it 
briefly  once  it  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  for  himself,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  Mr.  Prxssler.  Mr.  McClitre.  Mr. 
Stmms.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Oarn,  Mr.  BuROiCK.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Karnes,  Mr.  Melckxr,  and  Mr. 
CotsBRAN  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
199. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 


reading   of    the    amendment   be   dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert  between  lines  2  and  3  on  page  35, 
the  following  new  section: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

"Administrative  Provision 
"Sic.  (  ).  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  be  used  by  the  Department 
to  Implement  Section  2.2.2.2.  of  DOE/ER 
0315  (financial  and  other  incentives)  In  Its 
review  of  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
proposals,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  bases  Its  final  decision 
on  where  to  site  the  facility  solely  on  the 
overall  suitability  of  the  site." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  part  of  my  discussion  to  show  the 
broad  nature  of  support,  I  will  shortly, 
before  I  (include  my  remarks,  indicate 
the  Senators  who  are  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment.  They  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think 
they  share  a  common  concern  about 
so-called  superconducting  supercol- 
lider project  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  essence.  Madam  President,  our 
President  has,  after  literally  many 
years  of  debate  among  the  physicists 
of  the  United  States,  recommended  to 
the  Congress,  because  a  majority  of 
the  physicists  in  our  country  recom- 
mended to  our  Government,  that  we 
pr<x:eed  with  a  rather  large— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year— a  very  mammoth 
physics  project  in  our  country  called 
the  superconducting  supercollider.  It 
will  be  built  somewhere  in  these 
United  States  in  one  of  the  sovereign 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
the  largest  public  works  project,  if  you 
want  to  look  at  it  that  way,  in  one  site 
that  we  will  ever  build.  It  might 
indeed  cost  as  much  as  $5  billion,  and 
then  it  will  cost  many  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  operate  each  year 
thereafter  for  perhaps  as  long  as  20 
years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  supercon- 
ducting supercollider,  if  it  is  ever  built, 
will  once  again  put  the  United  States 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  advanced  phys- 
ics, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  has  been  on  that  cutting 
edge  and  has  been  in  advance  of  every- 
one else  in  the  world.  But  at  this 
point,  unless  we  do  something  like 
this,  it  is  thought  that  we  will  begin  to 
take  a  back  seat  in  terms  of  the  basic 
essence  of  matter  and  how  matter  ac- 
tually exists  and  how  it  reacts.  Thus, 
we  might  fall  behind  in  terms  of  the 
essence  of  science. 

So  obviously,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
support  in  this  country  to  get  on  with 
building  the  superconducting  supercol- 
lider somewhere  in  these  United 
States.  It  is  supposed  to  be  built  by 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  superconducting  su- 


percollider as  a  project.  I  do  not  riae 
here  today  with  my  amendment  to  In 
any  way  indicate  my  lack  of  support. 

But,  Madam  President,  there  is 
really  something  very  strange  about 
the  approach  of  our  national  govern- 
ment, at  least  at  this  point,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  project. 

I  call  it  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer  part  of  the  process  of 
site  selection.  Let  me  explain  what 
that  means. 

As  I  understand  it,  if  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress decides  to  proceed  putting 
money  into  the  appropriations  process 
to  start  this  superconducting  supercol- 
lider—and incidentally,  we  have  a 
small  amoiuit  already  in  our  appropri- 
ating processes— we  will  set  in  motion 
a  site  selection  process.  Our  national 
government  has  already,  through  the 
Department  of  Energy,  sent  out  to 
anybody  who  is  interested,  a  series  of 
technical  criteria  for  the  site  selection 
of  this  mammoth  project  (»Iled  the 
superconducting  supercollider. 

I  want  to  make  it  eminently  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  absolute  trust  in  the  scientists  of 
America  to  select  a  site. 

The  way  we  presently  plan  it  under 
executive  criteria  is  that  the  States  or 
local  communities,  or  combinations 
thereof,  will  send  some  proposals  with 
reference  to  sites.  Those  proposals  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  facts,  the  geo- 
logical facts  about  the  site  contemplat- 
ed, and  offer  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  have  no  objection  to  those  criteria. 

The  present  plan  is  to  take  that  site 
application  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  ge- 
ology, as  far  as  it  pertains  to  environ- 
ment, as  far  as  it  pertains  to  all  of  the 
surrounding  environment  into  which 
you  will  put  this  huge  facility  and  lit- 
erally himdreds  and  hundreds  of  scien- 
tists. Those  criteria,  as  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned,  are  all  right. 

The  first  evaluation  is  supposed  to 
be  made  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  a  subgroup,  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineers.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  no  objection  to 
that. 

They  will  evaluate  scores  of  applica- 
tions and  apparently  pick  five,  six,  or 
seven  sites  that  they,  as  experts,  say 
qualify  in  terms  of  these  criteria  that  I 
have  just  described.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  to  the 
Senate  today  in  no  way  attempts  to 
change  that. 

I  believe  the  sites  out  there  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  compete  fair 
and  square  on  the  environment,  on  the 
soundness  of  the  geology,  on  the  social 
and  economic  environment  and  scien- 
tific environment  into  which  you  ask 
the  Federal  Government  to  locate  this 
major  project  and  personnel. 

But  the  next  step  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  recommending  is  after 
the  scientists  of  America  select  the 
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site  and  send  off  to  the  national  gov- 
onment  their  list— whether  it  be  3.  5, 
7.  or  10— there  Is  another  criteria  that 
comes  into  play.  It  has  been  caUed  the 
ooat-aharing  criteria.  It  has  been  called 
the  Ufe-cyde.  coat-deferral  criteria. 
But  in  essence.  Madam  President, 
what  it  is  is  any  location  that  meets 
the  criteria  must  also  say  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  "We  offer  you.  Feder- 
al Oovemment,  our  dollars  as  an  In- 
ooitlTe  to  locate  in  oar  community." 

(Mr.  DIXON  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  already 
heard  that  some  cities  and  States  are 
getting  teady  to  say.  "We  would  like  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  $200  mil- 
lion if  they  will  locate  here." 

I  guess  we  heard  one  saying  they 
might  even  offer  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars if  we  locate  it  in  one  of  their  cities 
or  (me  of  their  counties,  or  somewhere 
within  their  SUte. 

It  is  that  portion  of  the  evaliiation 
process  that  this  amendment  would 
abolish  because  it  would  not  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  any 
money  appropriated  to  implement 
that  criteria  of  cost  sharing,  which  I 
have  chosen  to  call  the  rlch-get-richer 
and  the  poor-get-poorer  aspect  of  the 
superconducting  supercollider  site  se- 
lection process. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  we  are  going  to  engage  the 
n.S.  Government  in  a  process  that 
says.  "We  have  this  big  national 
project.  It  is  imminent,  it  is  important, 
it  is  urgent.  Now,  sovereign  States  and 
cities,  why  do  you  not  bid  on  it?" 

It  is  ours.  It  is  the  people's  project. 
But  if  one  of  these  States  can  come  up 
with  the  money  and  say  to  the  Federal 
Government.  "We  want  to  pay  for 
part  of  it,"  we  send  it  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  chaniging  the  way  we  locate 
national  projects.  The  next  thing  we 
will  see  is  the  next  military  base  that 
is  supposed  to  be  built  will  have  a  cost- 
sharing  provision,  and  we  will  suggest 
that  a  State  that  wants  to  offer  some 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  nationally  needed  project  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  it  than  a  loca- 
tion that  is  as  adequate  and  indeed 
perhaps  more  adequate  but  does  not 
have  the  dollars  to  defer  the  expenses. 

So  it  is  obvious  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  we  ought  to  address 
that  issue:  Do  we  want  the  Federal 
Government  picking  the  site  for  the 
superconducting  supercollider  based 
upon  what  a  city  or  State  or  combina- 
tion thereof  will  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  deferred  expenses  or 
cost  sharing  or  Just  plain  old  "We 
want  to  buy  the  project  for  our  State 
because  we  got  more  money  than  any- 
body else"  approach. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  fund  the  super- 
conducting supercollider.  We  do  not 
have  $4  bOlioa  $5  billion,  or  $6  biUion 
in  excess  money  around.  I  believe  it 


needs  the  broadest  support.  Frankly,  if 
we  are  going  to  narrow  down  the  ulti- 
mate selection  by  saying  it  will  go  to 
that  city  or  State  or  combination 
thereof  which  offers  the  most  money 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we 
have  narrowed  the  support  almost  in- 
stantly to  two,  three,  or  four  States— 
and  maybe  even  fewer  than  that— that 
feel  they  can  come  up  with  substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  buy  this  project 
for  either  their  economic  development 
or  for  their  scientific  and  research 
base  development.  I  just  do  not  think 
it  is  the  way  to  do  business. 

If  the  United  States  of  America 
wants  to  build  a  superconducting  su- 
percollider for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people,  our  competitive  posture  in  the 
world,  our  scientific  superiority  in  the 
world,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  decide 
to  pay  for  it,  and  the  most  we  ought  to 
expect  of  any  State  Is  the  site,  that 
perhaps  the  land  itself  might  be  in 
some  way  contributed. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatca-  from  New 
Mexico  does  nothing  to  that. 

So,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  Sena- 
tors, I  am  joined  by  Senators  Evans, 
DeCohcini,  McCain.  Wallop,  Binga- 
MAN,  McClure,  Symms,  Przssler, 
Baucus,  Garn,  Burdick,  Hecht,  Simp- 
son, Karnxs,  and  Mslcher.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  some  others  when  they 
know  that  this  amendment  Is  being  of- 
fered, because  I  think  every  State 
wants  a  fair  opportunity  to  submit  to 
their  Govertunent  a  site  in  their  State 
that  has  the  right  geology,  the  right 
social  and  economic  environment,  the 
right  scientific  environment,  the  right 
environment  in  terms  of  health  and 
the  other  things  that  people  will  be 
looking  for. 

I  do  not  think  very  many  Senators 
want  their  States  to  be  eliminated  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  an  awful  lot  of 
money  to  offer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  site  to  be  In 
their  States. 

So,  essentially,  in  a  nutshell,  this 
says  all  the  criteria  for  the  supercon- 
ducting supercollider  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  have 
sent  up  are  in  effect  excepting  that 
one  that  will  require  cost  sharing  by 
our  cities  and  our  States  as  an  ulti- 
mate add-on  to  the  other  site  criteria 
as  the  potential  for  ultimate  location 
of  the  superconducting  supercollider. 

I  hope  the  Senate  adopts  this 
amendment.  If  the  Senate  does,  I 
think  the  House  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  ultimately  adopt  It. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  policy.  If  our  coun- 
try needs  this,  we  ought  to  pay  for  it. 
We  ought  not  put  it  out  to  bid  to  the 
sovereign  States  for  cost  sharing. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  down  that 
trail,  we  are  going  to  really  be  sorry. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  treat  our  States 
fairly. 

We  will  on  many  occasions  go  out 
there  and  say,  "How  much  do  you 


offer  us  for  something  that  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States  need?"  I 
think  I  have  quite  properly  assessed 
this  as  the  rich  will  get  richer  and  the 
poorer  or  smaller  States  will  get 
poorer,  and  if  they  are  small,  they  will 
never  get  any  of  these  kinds  of  assets, 
even  if  they  in  all  respects  have  as 
good  a  site  as  a  State  with  a  lot  of 
money  or  the  ability  to  bond  them- 
selves and  contribute  to  the  Federal 
Government's  Treasury. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  adopted 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  handled 
this,  put  together  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  to  respond  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
that  funds  the  matter. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
tried  in  my  dealings  with  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter— the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Illinois  just 
this  last  week,  and  others— to  try  to 
cool  the  water  a  little  bit- 1  think 
there  are  35  States  in  this  competition 
now— to  cool  the  expectations  of  this 
matter  because  it  is  vastly  premature 
to  talk  about  the  supercollider  at  this 
point  because  it  is  neither  authorized 
nor  funded,  nor  is  there  any  matrix, 
any  plan,  any  figment  of  anybody's 
Imagination  as  to  how  we  fund  this 
multibillion-dollar  colossus. 

I  say  at  the  outset,  I  support  it.  I 
have  lieen  following  this  matter  of 
particle  physics  for  many  years  now 
because  it  has  been  in  both  our  fund- 
ing and  our  authorizing  subcommit- 
tees. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  getting  the  matter  au- 
thorized or  funded  because  the  one 
thing  that  is  clear  about  which  all  sci- 
entists and  everyone  else  agrees  is  that 
we  should  not  stop  all  other  science  or 
at  least  cannlbailize  other  basic  scien- 
tific programs  in  order  to  fund  this.  So 
I  way  we  for  the  matter,  but  we  have 
yet  to  find  a  way  to  fund  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
DoBCENici,  two  things  are  clear.  First, 
that  this  amendment  would  not  pro- 
hibit a  State  from  putting  up  the 
money,  if  it  wishes,  nor  would  it  pro- 
hibit the  Senate  or  the  Congress  from 
requiring  of  any  State  that  it  put  up  a 
certain  percentage  of  money  or  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  or  certain  con- 
ditions in  order  to  be  eligible  for  get- 
ting the  super  collider.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  directs  in  effect  the  De- 
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partment  of  Energy  to  make  their  de- 
cisions as  to  where  to  site  this  facility 
solely  on  the  overall  suitability  of  the 
site,  reserving,  of  course,  to  the  Con- 
gress the  ability  to  make  conditions 
such  as  putting  up  money  or  putting 
up  facilities  for  roads  or  egress  or  in- 
gress or  whatever  conditions  we  might 
dream  up. 

Again,  it  does  not  prohibit  a  State 
from  trying  to  make  itself  more  suita- 
ble by  improving  its  road  system,  for 
example,  on  its  own. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  We  do  not  propose  it 
as  our  own,  but  we  have  no  objection 
because  we  think  it  bases  the  selection 
of  the  site  upon  the  suitability  of  that 
site,  which  Is,  after  all,  the  prime  crite- 
ria on  which  the  Nation  ought  to 
make  the  selection. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  nor- 
mally find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  but  I  am  totally  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  amendment  that  Is 
before  us. 

I  think  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  probability 
that  the  superconducting  super  col- 
lider will  ever  be  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  authorization  and 
fimding,  and  it  will  certainly  minimize 
the  chances  that  it  will  ever  be  built. 

I  guess  the  best  way  to  sum  up  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  is  that 
States  would  t>e  free  to  put  up  money 
and  good  luck  to  them,  but  we  will  not 
give  them  any  credit  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  first  go 
back  and  try  to  analyze  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Basically,  what  he 
is  saying  is  that  this  is  a  national  asset 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  built  in 
the  place  that  is  best  for  it,  in  some 
kind  of  technical  sense:  that  somehow 
there  is  something  wrong  with  local 
citizens  showing  their  support  for  it. 

Well.  I  am  amazed,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  begin  the  debate  by  saying 
we  do  not  Icnow  how  to  come  up  with 
the  $6  billion  and  then  we  say  that  if 
any  local  people,  any  local  community, 
any  State  decides  they  want  to  help  us 
pay  for  it  as  a  way  of  showing  how 
badly  they  want  it.  we  will  not  take 
their  money:  we  will  not  let  that  count 
in  the  selection  process. 

Now,  imagine  if  we  were  talking 
about  buying  something  else  for  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  had 
Members  of  this  body  stand  up  and 
yell  about  us  overpaying  for  hammers 
or  wrenches  or  toUet  seats,  and  yet  we 
are  sajring  here  in  a  $6  billion  item  we 
are  buying  that  we  want  to  preclude 
competition.  We  want  to  say  that 
those  who  want  the  project,  those  who 
can  see  the  benefit  to  their  communi- 


ty, those  who  want  to  be  national  lead- 
ers, we  are  not  going  to  allow  those 
who  are  willing  to  put  up  their  own 
money  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  there  are  going  to 
be  many  in  this  body  who  are  going  to 
want  to  see  this  as  a  "little  State-big 
State"  issue.  But  there  is  only  one 
problem  with  that  logic.  The  interest 
that  is  not  preserved  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  the  interest  of  the  working  Ameri- 
can, the  person  who  does  the  work  and 
pays  the  taxes  and  who  will  pay  for 
this  project  and  who  pays  for  every 
other  project. 

Now,  when  we  selected  home  port 
for  the  Navy,  the  Navy  went  out  and 
set  out  technical  criteria.  They  desig- 
nated several  sites  as  technically  feasi- 
ble sites.  Then  they  made  a  final  selec- 
tion, in  part,  based  on  how  badly  the 
local  communities  and  the  States  in- 
volved wanted  home  port. 

I  am  proud  to  give  an  example  of  my 
State  and  a  city  that  I  am  very  fond 
of— Corpus  Christi,  TX.  I  think  my 
colleagues  who  know  Corpus  Christi 
know  that  it  is  not  a  rich  city.  In  fact, 
unemployment  in  Corpus  Christi  was 
running  14  percent  when  the  home 
port  decision  was  made.  The  people  of 
Corpus  Christi,  TX,  wanted  a  naval 
home  port  so  badly  that  they  raised 
their  property  taxes  to  put  $25  million 
on  the  deck  as  matching  funds. 

My  State,  which  had  a  large  deficit 
problem  at  the  time,  which  was  facing 
a  tax  increase  which  did  not  occur,  put 
up  $25  million  of  State  money:  so  that, 
with  local  participation,  home  port  in 
Corpus  Christi,  TX,  is  being  funded 
with  more  than  a  third  of  the  money 
coming  not  from  the  Federal  taxpayer 
but  from  local  people  and  their  State 
governments  that  said:  "We  want  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  projection  of  naval 
power.  We  want  the  Navy  to  come  to 
our  State  and  our  community,  and  we 
are  willing  to  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is  in  order  to  make  that  a 
reality." 

There  may  be  some  who  sajr  "Well, 
we  should  have  just  gone  ahead  and 
paid  the  extra  $50  million  and  built 
the  naval  base  anywhere."  I  do  not 
make  that  argument.  First  of  all,  that 
$50  million  would  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America— or,  more  likely,  it 
would  have  been  added  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

I  think  it  is  very  foolish  indeed  for 
us  to  set  out  criteria  that  exclude  how 
much  something  costs  as  a  net  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  that  a  local  commtmity. 
whether  that  community  is  near  the 
Fermi  lab  in  Illinois,  or  whether  that 
community  imderstands  science  and 
understands  the  benefits  of  having 
such  a  facility,  or  whether  it  is  a  com- 
munity near  the  linear  accelerator,  or 
whether  it  Is  a  community  near  New 


York  City  or  anywhere  else— how  do 
you  show  that  you  want  something 
more  than  being  willing  to  put  up  your 
own  money  to  pay  for  it?  What  meas- 
ure is  there,  other  than  love?  We  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  look  into  peo- 
ple's hearts  or  to  look  into  their  minds 
as  to  who  really  wants  to  be  a  leader 
here.  Why  should  we  exclude  local 
people  from  being  willing  to  put  up 
their  money  as  part  of  that  process? 

Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  think  I  can  sum  up  the  whole 
issue  as  follows:  First  of  all,  we  do  not 
have  the  $6  billion.  So,  if  there  is  a 
community  somewhere  that  is  willing 
to  put  up  money  to  help  pay  for  it. 
why  should  we  not  accept  their  help? 

Second,  why  should  we  give  an 
Innate  advantage  because  some  par- 
ticular community  might  have  flat 
land?  Let  us  say  the  people  from  Colo- 
rado come  to  Congress  and  say:  "Look, 
we  have  all  these  mountains  the  Lord 
put  here,  but  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  to  bore  through  granite 
rather  than  limestone  or  through 
chalk  to  help  build  this."  Should  we 
preclude  them  from  consideration 
simply  because  of  the  lay  of  the  land 
in  their  State?  I  say  "No." 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says  that  if  some 
State  should  end  up  or  some  communi- 
ty should  end  up  putting  their  own 
money  Into  the  project,  it  would  lose 
support.  Let  me  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  exactly  the  opposite  is  true. 

I  object  to  the  way  the  Department 
of  Energy  did  this,  because  I  do  not 
think  they  went  far  enough  in  terms 
of  local  enhsmcement.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  there  are  virtually  no  technical 
criteria  Involved  here.  This  facility  can 
be  built  anywhere  in  America  at  a 
given  price. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  City  are 
willing  to  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the 
differential  for  digging  up  their 
subway  system,  digging  up  their  sewer 
lines  and  power  lines,  and  we  can  build 
it  with  their  inducements  below  New 
York  City,  should  the  Department  of 
Energy  come  in  and  say,  "No,  we're 
not  going  to  let  you  compete  because 
of  the  makeup— physically,  geographi- 
cally, and  geologically— of  New  York 
aty"? 

I  think  the  fairest  way  to  do  this  is 
do  not  show  anybody  a  red  light.  Let 
every  State  in  the  Union  compete.  Let 
every  State  in  the  Union  submit  its 
proposal.  Let  every  State  in  the  Union 
give  a  package  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  of  what  they  are  willing  to  do 
to  make  this  possible.  Then  throw  out 
the  sites  that  do  not  have  the  techni- 
cal feasibility.  But  when  you  get  down 
to  the  decision,  get  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Engineering,  and  let  them  look 
at  the  various  criteria  involved.  Let 
them  audit  to  a  common  denominator 
in  cost.  Then,  on  behalf  of  the  taxpay- 
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er.  bufld  it  where  it  is  the  cheapest, 
which  is  what  will  benefit  all  the  tax- 
pasrers  the  most. 

Should  we  not  make  this  decision 
baaed  in  the  same  way  that  the  tax- 
payer decides  where  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobOe  or  where  to  build  a  house  or 
where  to  buy  bread?  Are  we  to  throw 
out  basic  cost  and  benefits  in  spending 
$6  billion,  when  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  have  to  look  at  cost 
and  benefits  in  deciding  to  spend  60 
cents? 

This  amendment  makes  sense  if  you 
think  your  State  might  be  benefited 
by  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. This  amendment  might  make 
sense  if  you  think  your  State  will  be 
benefited  by  making  the  working 
people  of  your  State  and  other  States 
pay  more  taxes  because  we  do  not  let 
price  competition  occur.  But  I  submit 
that  that  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Let  people  decide  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  put  up.  If  people  are  willing  to 
put  their  own  money  on  the  line,  what 
better  indication  is  there  of  local  sup- 
port than  that?  That  is  what  we  need 
more  of,  not  less  of.  I  think  that  put- 
ting competition  to  work  for  Federal 
procurement  makes  totally  good  sense. 

What  a  paradox  it  is  now  that  we  go 
out  and.  in  building  a  facility,  we  pay 
people  to  let  Government  into  their 
community,  when  we  know  that  com- 
munities would  pay  the  Government 
to  come.  That  may  make  sense  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic sense,  but  it  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  to  the  taxpayers  and 
the  worldng  people  of  this  country. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a 
$6  billion  project.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  coming  up  with  $6 
billion.  In  fact,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
says,  it  is  going  to  be  an  uphill  battle. 

If  some  State  or  community  is  will- 
ing to  help  us  pay  for  it,  since  the 
Nation  will  benefit  equally  wherever  it 
goes,  the  same  atoms  will  be  smashed, 
the  same  scientific  knowledge  will  be 
gained.  It  is  not  as  though  if  it  goes  to 
the  highest  bidder,  so  to  speak,  it  is 
lost.  It  is  not  lost;  it  is  gained,  because 
it  ends  up  Iieing  built.  We  get  the  same 
scientific  information,  the  same  ex- 
pansion of  imowledge  and  science,  but 
we  do  it  for  a  smaller  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

So.  if  you  are  for  balancing  the 
budget,  if  you  are  for  saving  the  tax- 
payer's money,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  want  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment; because  this  amendment  means 
that  if  it  is  built,  it  is  more  expensive; 
the  probability  of  it  not  being  built  is 
higher.  So.  if  you  are  for  science  or 
saving  money  or  for  all  good  worlcs 
and  the  taxpayer.  I  hope  you  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  assumed  the 
chair.) 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  fully  support  what  my  friend  from 
Texas  has  just  said  regarding  this 
amendment. 

It  astounds  me  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues would  suggest  to  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  that  we  should  not  encour- 
age participation  by  the  respective 
States  in  support  of  this  project. 

Obviously,  my  State  of  Illinois  wants 
this  project.  We  can  make  a  lot  of  ar- 
guments why  we  think  our  State  is 
best  situated  for  the  superconducting 
super  collider. 

My  friend  from  Texas  has  referred 
to  Fermi  Laboratory  in  his  discussions, 
and  we  would  argue  that  that  institu- 
tion which  is  already  doing  this  impor- 
tant work  is  the  best  location  for  the 
future  gigantic  superconducting  super 
collider. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that 
people  are  interested  in  participating. 

The  direct  result  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  is  that  every  dollar 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  all  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

I  want  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  of  my  State  and  the  people 
of  the  locality  involved  are  willing  to 
pay  some  share.  We  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  in  the  work 
that  we  have  done  in  the  preparation 
of  our  application. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  has  before  it 
now  a  request  by  Gov.  Jim  Thompson 
for  an  additional  $15  million  for  addi- 
tional work  to  be  done  this  year. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  meeting  with  Governor 
Thompson  and  myself  and  others  in 
my  State  this  past  week  concerning 
that  discussion. 

Only  the  week  before  I  met  in  Chica- 
go with  a  group  of  representative  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen  and 
people  from  the  educational  institu- 
tions, 50  or  60  of  them.  We  spent  sev- 
eral hours  discussing  what  oiu-  State 
can  do,  how  we  can  participate,  how 
we  can  help,  how  we  can  bring  in  all  of 
the  business  community  through  its 
joint  economic  efforts  to  begin  to  sup- 
port on  a  grand  scale  the  effort  to 
bring  the  superconducting  super  col- 
lider to  my  State. 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  who  has  been  so  much  in- 
volved in  a  very  important  way  with 
all  our  budgetary  problems  here  would 
now  suggest  that  we  cannot  ask  States 
somehow  to  help  with  the  financial 
problems  that  are  involved  in  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  undertak- 
ing and  as  my  friend  from  Texas  has 
said,  we  are  talking  about  a  $6  billion 
investment  in  a  great  new  scientific 
undertaking  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
community  support.  I  think  it  is  signif- 
icant that  some  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  are  willing  to  do  their  share  and 
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pay  their  part  of  the  price  and 
participant  in  this  great  effort. 

I  would  hope  that  people  do  not  look 
at  this  on  the  basis  of  a  big  or  little 
State  question.  I  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Texas  is  exactly  correct.  We  ought  to 
look  at  the  best  sites.  We  ought  to 
look  at  the  best  scientific  community. 
We  ought  to  look  at  community  par- 
ticipation at  the  very  local  level  in  the 
area  involved,  at  State  participation, 
at  the  business  conmumity  participa- 
tion in  the  undertaking  so  that  there 
is  an  entire  satisfaction  at  the  Federal 
level  that  we  are  getting  the  best  bar- 
gain all  the  way  around,  the  best  loca- 
tion, the  best  scientific  undertaking, 
and  everything  else  that  is  involved  in 
bringing  out  this  great  new  scientific 
undertalcing  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider. 

So  I  would  entreat  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  doing  the 
right  thing  here  who  want  to  see  the 
superconducting  super  collider  happen 
and  it  is  not  going  to  happen  this  year, 
it  is  going  to  take  some  time,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
jurisdictional  committee  who  is  presid- 
ing now  Imows  that  it  is  going  to  take 
time,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  effort, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  adopting  amend- 
ments that  are  tx>und  to  discourage  or 
even  deal  harshly  with  the  possibility 
of  having  a  superconducting  super  col- 
lider some  time  in  the  near  future. 

So  I  would  hope  that  every  Member 
here,  every  Senator  regardless  of  what 
State  he  or  she  represents  who  really 
wants  to  see  the  reality  of  a  gigantic 
superconducting  super  collider,  I 
would  hope  every  one  of  them  would 
oppose  this  amendment  which  I  think 
can  do  fairly  serious  damage  to  the 
future  possibility  of  this  in  the  imme- 
diate next  few  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  I,  too,  am  often  in  accord 
with  him,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
surprised  with  the  tenor  of  this 
amendment.  In  effect,  it  wipes  out  the 
cost  as  a  factor  in  the  procurement  of 
the  SSC. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Elnergy  concerning  the  fact  that  DOE 
already  put  cost  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mat  1. 1B87. 
Hon.  JoRif  S.  Herrihgton, 
Secrttary  of  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
Independence  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Sscrbtaky:  I  write  you  in  regard 
to  a  document,  entitled  "Invitation  for  Site 
Proposals  for  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  (SSC),"  that  was  issued  on  April  1. 
1987,  by  the  Office  of  Energy  Research  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  ("DOE"),  The 
document  ("Invitation")  sets  out  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  interested  par- 
ties may  propose  to  DOE  sites  on  which  the 
Superconducting    Super    Collider    ("SSC") 
may  be  located. 

I  read  the  InviUtion  carefully.  WhUe  I 
was  impressed  by  its  broad  scope  and  clear 
organization,  I  noted  certain  deficiencies. 
One  deficiency  in  particular  seems  especial- 
ly serious  to  me  and  prompts  me  to  contact 
you  today. 

Section  3.0  of  the  Invitation  recites  both 
the  procedures  for  selection  of  a  site  and 
the  criteria  that  will  distinguish  the  site.  As 
one  would  expect,  the  cost  of  locating  the 
SSC  on  a  site  (the  "life  cycle  cost  estimate," 
which  includes  "Calny  financial  or  in-kind 
contributions  offered  by  the  proposer,  other 
than  the  cost  of  the  land")  figures  in  the 
process  of  selection.  Indeed,  "Cclost  consid- 
erations are  important  to  the  selection  proc- 
ess and  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
technical  evaluation  criteria  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  site."  Subsection  3.5. 

The  discussion  of  cost  in  Subsection  3.5  of 
the  Invitation  is  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  prepare  one  for  the  idea  that 
surfaces  in  the  next  subsection.  In  assigning 
to  cost  its  relative  importance,  the  Invita- 
tion specifies  that  "[allthough  cost  consid- 
erations are  significant,  primary  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  results  from  the  eval- 
uation of  the  technical  evaluation  criteria 
by  the  NAS/NAE  [National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences/National Academy  of  Engineering]  In 
the  development  of  their  BQL  [Best  Quali- 
fied List]  recommendation  to  the  E>OE." 
Furthermore,  "[t]he  DOE  will  place  similar 
emphasis  in  its  determination  of  the  pre- 
ferred site."  Subsection  3.6.  Thus,  cost  will 
be  a  secondary  factor  at  each  level  of 
review,  both  when  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering consider  proposals  on  their  techni- 
cal merits,  and  when  DOE  considers  propos- 
als In  the  national  interest.  Throughout  the 
process  of  selection,  the  technical  evalua- 
tion criteria  will  be  more  heavily  weighted.  I 
take  this  to  mean  In  essence  that  technical- 
ly qualifying,  low-cost  sites  will  be  out- 
ranked by  technically  superior,  high-cost 
sites  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

I  must  voice  my  strong  objection  to  the  in- 
clusion of  such  a  principle  in  the  Invitation. 
It  Is  uiu^allstlc,  unwise,  and,  given  the 
nature  and  ordering  of  the  technical  evalua- 
tion criteria,  ultimately  indefensible.  Permit 
me  to  explain  my  objection  in  greater  detail. 
I  say  that  the  principle  is  unrealistic  be- 
cause It  Ignores  the  budgetary  constraints 
within  which  Congress  is  operating.  The  re- 
ality on  Capitol  Hill  today  is  one  of  tower- 
ing deficits  stretching  years  into  the  future. 
Budgetary  considerations  will  continue  to 
color  every  legislative  decision  and  will  dic- 
tate more  than  a  few.  I  guarantee  you  that 
such  will  be  the  case  when  Congress  has  the 
funding  of  the  SSC  before  it,  much  more  so 
next  year  when  the  request  for  the  SSC  in- 
creases some  tenfold  to  (348  million  and  the 
full  commitment  of  Congress  to  a  project 
costing  M.375  million  is  demanded.  In  my 
view,  it  Is  risky  to  believe  that  Congress  can 
be  persuaded  to  embrace  a  technically  supe- 


rior project  costing  hundreds  of  millions,  or 
even  billions,  more  than  a  technically  quali- 
fying competitor.  The  money  to  buy  techni- 
cal frills  simply  is  not  there.  The  low-cost 
site  has  the  best  chance  of  winning,  and 
keeping,  congressional  support  for  the  SSC. 
I  say  that  the  principle  is  unwise  because 
It  ignores  the  opportunity  costs  that  attach 
to  any  large-scale  endeavor  of  the  federal 
government.  In  the  context  of  the  SSC, 
these  costs  are  of  great  concern  to  me,  as 
they  are  to  scientists  who  have  testified  In 
favor  of  the  SSC  in  recent  congressional 
hearings.  It  is  apparent  that  the  budgets  of 
other  large-scale  federal  projects,  such  as 
that  of  the  space  station,  may  be  jeopard- 
ized by  excessive  spending  on  the  SSC. 
Equally  troubling  is  the  possibility  that  an 
outsize  budget  for  the  SSC  may  displace 
some  federal  Involvement  in  small-scale  sci- 
ence. A  portion  of  the  support  that  the  SSC 
enjoys  in  the  scientific  commxmity  would 
vanish  if  it  became  clear  that  the  SSC  was 
being  put  in  place  without  strict  attention 
to  cost.  President  Reagan  does  not  Intend 
that  the  SSC  have  such  an  effect  on  other 
scientific  Initiatives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  without  due  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  SSC  his  plan  to  maintain  a  balanced 
federal  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment could  become  another  victim  of  budg- 
etary circumstances. 

Finally.  I  say  that  the  principle  is  Indefen- 
sible because  It  Ignores  common  intuitions 
about  what  ought  to  be  taken  Into  account 
in  a  technical  review  of  the  site  on  which 
the  SSC  will  be  placed.  I  am  disturbed  to  see 
that  the  second  most  important  of  six  tech- 
nical evaluation  criteria,  "regional  re- 
sources," has  to  do  in  part  with  what  one 
might  call  the  "quality  of  life"  of  the  staff 
of  the  SSC.  I  am  not  sure  in  what  sense  this 
criterion  is  technical.  I  have  no  Idea  why  it 
is  judged  to  be  more  Important  than  the 
availability  of  utilities  or  the  Impact  of  the 
SSC  on  the  local  environment.  Also,  I  ques- 
tion why  the  cost  of  an  already  costly 
project  should  be  run  up  on  account  of  the 
amenities  that  exist  in  a  community  near 
the  site  of  the  SSC.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  the  staff  of  the  SSC  be  asked  to  live  In 
Inhospitable  surroundings,  but  neither 
should  the  taxpayer  be  asked  to  pay  more 
so  that  the  staff  can  be  pampered.  Motivat- 
ed by  the  idea  of  participating  in  cutting- 
edge  science  of  enormous  value  to  the 
nation,  scientists  moved  themselves  and 
their  families  to  the  mountains  of  northern 
New  Mexico  in  the  1940's  to  do  atomic  re- 
search for  the  federal  government.  My 
guess  is  that  the  SSC  would  inspire  today's 
scientists  in  a  similar  way  no  matter  where 
it  was  placed. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  and  upgrade  the 
role  that  cost  will  play  In  the  process  of  se- 
lecting a  site  for  the  SSC.  I  hope  that  you 
will  modify  the  InviUtion  as  quickly  as  you 
can  so  that  interested  parties  may  prepare 
their  proposals  in  accordance  with  more  ac- 
ceptable assumptions  about  cost. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Bemtsen. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  What  concerns  me, 
Mr.  President,  is  this.  You  have  a  situ- 
ation in  which  DOE  has  said  that  cost 
will  have  a  secondary  role  in  the  SSC 
procurement.  This  is  at  a  time  when 
we  are  hemmed  in  by  real  budgetary 
constraints.  They  are  telling  me  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  may  have  to 
raise  $18  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1988  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  that 
means  additional  taxes.  That  shows 


what  kind  of  a  burden  we  have  on  us. 
If  you  are  talking  about  the  outyears. 
you  are  talking  about  $30  billion  and 
$40  billion  in  revenue  increases  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

That  tells  you  what  we  are  up 
against.  That  also  tells  you  that  there 
are  many  other  projects  about  which 
we  ought  to  be  concerned.  Will  the 
SSC  push  out  other  projects?  We  are 
looking  at  the  space  station  and  are 
trying  to  decide,  since  the  Russians  al- 
ready have  had  one  up  there  for  a 
year,  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
launching  one  of  our  own. 

There  are  going  to  be  some  very  dif- 
ficult choices.  Why  should  we  put 
down  matching  contributions  of 
States,  participation  by  State  and  local 
agencies?  I  really  do  not  understand  it. 
We  have  matching  grants  in  many 
programs.  Whether  we  are  talking 
about  harbors,  or  highwajrs,  or  mass 
transit,  we  are  talking  about  States 
not  getting  the  programs  unless  they 
participate  and  help  pay  part  of  the 
cost. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  now 
wiping  out  cost  as  a  consideration  in 
the  procurement  of  the  SSC.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  important  criterion 
and  one  that  we  have  to  preserve  and 
one  that  we  have  to  work  on. 

I  might  say  also  to  some  of  my 
friends  from  other  States  that  I  think 
that  they  will  have  a  very  difficult 
time  competing  for  the  SSC  unless 
cost  is  a  criterion. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  excellence 
in  sites  around  the  coxmtry.  We  will  be 
able  to  have  a  great  niunber  of  com- 
petitive sites  of  almost  equal  excel- 
lence and  cost  and  in  those  instances 
cost-sharing  should  be  a  very  impor- 
tant criterion. 

But  already  under  the  criteria  as  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  you 
have  seen  cost  in  a  secondary  role. 
From  the  Invitation  for  Proposals.  I 
quote:  "•  •  •  although  cost  consider- 
ations are  significant,  primary  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  results  from 
the  evaluation  of  the  technical— crite- 
ria lx)th  by  the  national  academies 
and  by  DOE." 

Throughout  the  process  of  selecting 
a  site,  unfortunately,  cost  is  going  to 
be  an  afterthought. 

DOE  has  created  a  process  of  selec- 
tion in  which  technically  qualifying, 
low-cost  sites  will  be  outranked  as  a 
matter  of  principle  by  high-cost  sites 
with  technical  embellishments.  When 
it  came  down  to  a  choice  between 
costly  frills  and  taxpayers'  dollars,  un- 
fortunately I  think  the  frills  won  out. 
So  much  for  the  idea  that  cost  is  get- 
ting too  much  emphasis  now.  The 
amendment  before  the  Seiuite  would 
make  a  bad  situation  even  worse. 

Like  DOE'S  treatment  of  SSC,  the 
amendment  being  debated  today,  I 
think,  is  frankly  unrealistic.  Consider 
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the  atmoq)here  Uutt  we  have  now  in 
the  wmy  of  budget  oonBtnlnts. 

The  reality  on  C«»itoI  Hill  today  is 
one  of  towering  deficits  stretching  out 
for  years  to  come. 

What  is  going  to  endanger  a  project 
like  this  is  the  amount  of  cost  in  the 
$6  billion  project  stretched  out  over  a 
period  of  years.  If  we  can  get  the  cost 
leaened.  then  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
do  it.  I  think  that  will  be  of  more  con- 
cern to  Senators  in  years  to  come. 

A  c(»icem  of  mine  is  that  you  have 
all  of  these  States  competing  for  the 
88C.  and  they  are  going  to  receive 
some  benefits  if  they  win  the  project. 
What  is  wrong  with  their  helping  to 
reimbiirse  the  taxijayers  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
them?  That  is  equity,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of 
Bite  selection. 

The  amendment  is  not  only  unrealis- 
tic It  is  unwise  because  it  does  not 
take  accoimt  of  all  the  costs  that 
attach  to  a  project  the  size  of  the 
S8C— especially.  the  opportxmity 
costs.  Numerous  supporters  of  the 
8SC  have  worried  aloud  that  the 
budgets  of  other  important  Federal 
projects,  such  as  that  of  the  space  sta- 
ti<Hi.  may  be  Jeopardized  by  excessive 
spending  on  the  8SC.  Equally  trou- 
bling is  the  possibility  that  an  outsize 
SSC  budget  may  imdercut  Federal  in- 
volvement in  small-scale  science.  Much 
of  the  support  that  the  SSC  enjoys  in 
the  scientific  community  would  vanish 
if  it  became  clear  that  we  were  not 
doing  our  best  to  control  spending  on 
the  SSC.  No  one  wants  other  Federal 
projects  and  programs  to  be  sacrificed 
on  account  of  this  one.  Therefore,  the 
low-cost  deal  may  be  the  best  deal  all 
around. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
derives  its  supi>ort  from  the  notion 
that  a  Federal  project  of  great  impor- 
tance should  not  be  for  sale  to  the 
hii^est  bidder.  I  dislike  that  notion  as 
much  as  the  next  Senator.  But  is  that 
really  what  we  are  seeing  in  the  ef- 
forts of  States  like  Texas  and  Illinois 
to  share  costs  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Don't  believe  it  for  a  minute. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  these  States 
are  going  to  put  forward  technically 
excellent  proposals.  Texas  wants  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  some- 
thing that,  win  or  lose,  we  can  be 
proud  of,  and  we  will  put  that  kind  of 
proposal  on  the  table  in  August  of  this 
year. 

So  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  look 
down  my  nose  at  the  efforts  of  Texas 
or  Illinois  or  any  other  State  to  do  its 
part  to  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  science  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
people  of  my  State  are  suffering  from 
one  of  the  very  worst  recessions  in 
their  history.  In  those  kind  of  circum- 
stances, the  offer  of  financial  help 
that  they  may  make  is  to  be  praised, 
not  one  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  an 


expression  of  greed.  It  is  an  expression 
of  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly we  have  a  super  collision  upon  us 
here  on  the  "superconducting  super 
collider." 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  oppose  an 
amendment  by  my  distinguished  able 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  but  I  must. 

The  simple  truth,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  this  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved, and  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
not,  it  would  stop  the  entire  proposal 
process  and  cause  a  major  delay  in  the 
site  selection  process. 

The  present  Invitation  to  submit 
proposals  tells  the  States  that  finan- 
cial and  in-kind  incentives  can  be  given 
some  weight  in  the  site  selection  proc- 
ess. If  they  were  to  be  given  no  weight 
in  the  site  selection  process,  a  new  in- 
vitation would  be  required  and  the 
submission  process  would  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  It  is  Just  as  simple  as 
that.  Any  site  selected,  regardless  of 
any  incentives  provided  by  the  States 
must  be  completely  geographically, 
topographically,  geologically,  seismo- 
logically  and  hydrologically  proper. 

If  you  are  surprised  I  got  all  those 
words  out,  Mr.  President,  so  am  I. 

In  addition  there  must  be  the  ade- 
quate utility,  water  supply,  transporta- 
tion and  other  amenities  such  as  hous- 
ing and  schools,  and  so  forth.  The  in- 
centives come  into  play  only  after 
these  criteria  are  satisfied  fully. 

Thus,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  any 
State  or  community  could  possibly  buy 
its  way  into  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  otherwise  inadequate  or 
improper  site  under  the  present  sce- 
nario. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  total  picture  is 
concerned.  I  agree  absolutely  with 
Phii.  Gramm.  It  does  not  make  sense, 
it  does  not  make  even  good  nonsense 
not  to  consider  this  in  terms  of  a  con- 
tribution and  support  by  the  States 
and/or  whole  communities. 

If  you  look  at  the  budget  situation, 
this  is  the  last  time  that  we  should 
consider  ignoring  incentives  provided 
by  the  States.  Of  course,  the  States 
can  and  should  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers deserve  this. 

Now,  locating  the  superconducting 
super  collider  in  a  particular  State  will 
provide  great  benefits  to  the  recipient 
State  and  its  entire  region.  As  a  result, 
the  recipient  State,  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  universities  and  edu- 
cational systems  therein,  all  of  which 
will  benefit  from  the  SSC,  should  pay 
part  of  the  cost  in  exchange  for  the 
benefits.  Furthermore,  if  they  pay 
something  for  receivinig  it,  they  will 
put  forth  more  effort  during  the  con- 
struction and  operational  phases. 


Now,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a 
draft  letter  written  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy.  John  Herrington.  to  the 
distinguished  chairman.  He  supports 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoNl  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Texas  [Mr.  BDfTSXir 
and  Mr.  Gramm]  and  this  Senator. 

Secretary  Herrington  said  that  the 
Department  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment  now  pending.  He  said: 

The  goal  In  evaluating  sites  is  to  select  a 
site  that  will  permit  the  highest  level  of  re- 
search productivity  and  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  SSC  facUity  at  a  reasonable  cost  of 
construction  and  operation. 

And  he  adds: 

To  prohibit  the  Department  from  consid- 
ering financial  or  in-kind  contributions  in 
its  site  selection  would  unnecessarily  over- 
look potential  savings  to  the  taxpayer  as  a 
result  of  cost-sharing. 

To  which,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
"amen."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  Secretary  Herrington's  letter 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Secrktart  of  Enbrgt, 
Washington,  DC,  May  20,  1987. 
Hon.  J.  BEHMrrr  Johnston, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Energy  and 
Water  Development,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  ISsl.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Last  month,  the  Department  of 
Energy  issued  its  Invitation  for  Site  Propos- 
als for  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
(SSC),  initiating  the  first  major  step  in  the 
site  selection  of  this  historic  project. 

An  amendment  is  expected  to  be  offered 
during  consideration  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Bill  (H.R.  1827)  to  prohibit 
the  Department  and  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Sciences  and  Eiigineerlng  (NAS/ 
NAE)  from  spending  any  funds  to  imple- 
ment site  selection  criteria  that  consider  fi- 
nancial or  In-kind  contributions  offered  by 
interested  parties. 

The  Department  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  We  believe  that  the  process  for 
site  selection  issued  by  the  Department  pro- 
vides an  open  and  competitive  site  selection 
process  which  ensures  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  all  prospective  sites.  The  goal 
in  evaluating  sites  is  to  select  a  site  that  will 
permit  the  highest  level  of  research  produc- 
tivity and  overall  effectiveness  of  the  SSC 
facility  at  a  reasonable  cost  of  construction 
and  operation.  While  cost  considerations  are 
a  factor,  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  results  from  the  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical criteria  by  the  NAS/NAE  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  recommendations  for  the 
best  qualified  sites.  The  Department  of 
Energy  will  place  similar  emphasis  in  its  de- 
termination of  the  preferred  site. 

To  prohibit  the  Department  from  consid- 
ering financial  or  in-kind  contributions  in 
its  site  selection  would  unnecessarily  over- 
look potential  savings  to  the  taxpayer  as  a 
result  of  coat-sharing.  The  location  that  is 
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chosen  for  the  SSC  would  almost  certainly 
receive  substantial  economic  benefits.  It 
would  thus  not  be  unreasonable  for  those 
competing  for  the  SSC  to  offer  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  facility.  Since  this  project  was 
initiated,  the  Department  has  pursued  a 
wide  range  of  options  for  cost-sharing  from 
all  sectors,  including  state  and  local,  private, 
and  international  participation  in  SSC  re- 
search and  operational  funds.  Inclusion  of 
financial  and  in-kind  considerations  in  the 
site  selection  process  is  consistent  with  this 
objective. 

Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Herrington. 

I  hope  Senators  will  pay  attention  to 
the  argimients  in  this  connection  and 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixow).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  project 
offers  tremendous  potential  for  re- 
search and  development  in  all  areas  of 
energy  resoiures. 

This  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  particle  accelerator  in  the 
world.  It  will  allow  us  to  do  the  for- 
most  research  in  high  energy  physics. 

In  addition,  it  will  provide  at  least 
5,000  new  Jobs  and  promote  careers  in 
science  and  engineering.  It  will  obvi- 
ously have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
area  in  which  it  is  eventually  located. 
As  a  result,  many  States  are  compet- 
ing fiercely  to  become  the  SCSC  site. 

In  light  of  this  competition,  it  is  im- 
portant that  fair  site  selection  criteria 
be  established.  However,  the  existing 
Department  of  Energy  criteria  are  not 
fair.  These  criteria  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  financial  and  other  eco- 
nomic incentives  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous States  seeking  to  be  designated  as 
the  final  site. 

However,  the  process  has  now 
turned  into  a  giant  bidding  war.  States 
with  smaUer  populations  or  that  have 
fewer  resources  are  now  finding  them- 
selves out  of  the  game,  even  though 
they  may  actually  have  the  best  loca- 
tion for  supporting  and  housing  this 
facility. 

I  am  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  Federal  expenditure  poli- 
cies too  often  favor  wealthy  urban 
areas  at  the  expense  of  poorer  rural 
areas.  The  predictable  result  is  that  in 
terms  of  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment, the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  left  out. 

Auctioning  off  publicly  financed  cap- 
ital projects  to  the  highest  bidder  may 
relax  the  funding  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
does  anything  to  assure  that  the  over- 
all national  interest  Is  best  served. 
Imagine  the  inequities  of  economic 
benefits  and  development  incentives  if 
it  were  a  general  Federal  Government 
policy  to  site  all  capital  projects  in 
such  a  manner. 


This  is  a  Federal  project  and  not  a 
project  that  is  sponsored  by  a  specific 
State.  It  is  time  to  halt  this  auction 
and  get  back  to  the  basic  reasons  for 
choosing  the  site.  Those  reasons 
should  be  based  on  the  assimiption 
that  the  SCSC  site  will  be  chosen 
solely  on  the  overall  suitability  of  the 
site. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment 
is  order  to  ensure  that  the  super  col- 
lider goes  to  the  best  site  and  not 
simply  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Bingaman,  is  here.  I  assume 
that  he  wants  to  address  the  issue,  but 
first,  I  want  to  try  to  clear  up  a  couple 
of  things. 

First,  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas,  finds  a  working 
man  and  working  woman's  issue  in 
every  case.  He  has  found  one  here,  too. 
It  is  Just  that  what  he  would  really 
like  to  have  is  an  advantage  for  this 
project  to  be  for  Texas  working  men 
and  worlting  women.  That  is  what  he 
is  really  talking  about.  He  is  saying 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  tax  the  American  people. 
But,  the  State  of  Texas  wants  to  tax 
their  people  so  they  can  buy  this 
project.  That  is  all  right,  if  that  is 
what  the  Federal  Government  wants 
to  do. 

We  can  already  see,  by  the  nature  of 
this  discussion,  what  is  happening  to 
this  project.  I  hope  no  one  thinks  that 
it  is  years  away.  The  Department  is 
asking  for  the  applications  in  the  next 
4  or  5  months. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  States, 
but  I  do  know  that  my  good  friend 
who  occupies  the  chair  mentioned  $15 
million.  I  might  say  to  my  good  friend, 
he  is  a  pauper.  The  Fermi  Lab  in  Chi- 
cago, is  not  even  in  the  ballpark.  Con- 
sider that  one  State  which  borders  my 
State  of  New  Mexico,  is  talking  about 
a  half  a  billion  dollars  that  they  might 
find  to  say  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: "Here  is  our  incentive." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  so  there  will  be 
no  confusion,  the  section  that  I  ad- 
dress in  my  amendment  is  nothing 
more  than  the  section  on  financial  in- 
centives and  compensation.  If  there 
are  Senators  who  are  worried  about  a 
site  in  their  State  and  they  want  to  fix 
that  site  up,  in  order  to  offer  it  to  the 
Federal  Government,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered. If  anybody  wonders  whether 
we  have  gotten  it  down  technically, 
whether  we  really  want  a  good,  sound 
geological  site  that  means  all  the  sci- 
ence in  the  world,  that  may  all  be  con- 
sidered. 

All  I  am  saying,  and  nothing  more,  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  evaluate  the  sites 
across  this  land,  they  cannot  take  into 
consideration  financial  incentives  and 
compensation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee said  it  right.  If  the  U.S.  Congress 
ultimately  wants  to  do  that  and  if 
States  want  to  send  it  in  with  their 
package,  that  is  all  right.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
best  site  in  the  country,  from  the 
standpoint  of  geology,  science,  envi- 
ronment, both  social,  economic  aiul 
scientific,  and  not,  as  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  concerned,  on 
what  a  State  offers  as  financial  incen- 
tives or  compensation. 

If  you  are  talking  about  the  working 
men  and  working  women  of  America. 
the  taxpayers,  I  say  they  all  deserve  in 
their  States  an  equal  opportunity  to 
have  that  mae^icent  scientific 
project  in  their  States  with  only  one 
criterion:  if  it  is,  in  fact,  the  best  site 
in  the  United  States,  not  the  best  site 
in  the  United  States  if  you  can  offer 
the  Federal  Government  financial  in- 
centives for  it. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  Is 
about.  Nothing  more;  nothing  less. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  who  occupies 
the  chair,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Fermi  Lab  said  those  communities  of 
scientific  interest  around  it  make  an 
extremely  strong  competitor.  But  I 
think  you  ought  to  win  it  on  the  envi- 
ronment, on  the  scientific  community, 
on  the  geology,  and  on  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sets  as  the  criteria. 

I  believe  you  will  be  a  fair  competi- 
tor. I  think  my  State  will  be,  too.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
will  not  and  we  will  not,  if  we  literally 
put  it  out  to  bid.  Because  you  have  got 
to  get  back  on  the  telephone  line  with 
that  good  Governor  of  yours  and  you 
have  got  to  tell  him,  "We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  $15  million.  Governor.  We 
already  have  one  State  that  had  in 
their  offer  that  they  already  author- 
ized a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  some 
kind  of  a  bond  issue  as  their  Incen- 
tive." 

I  say.  on  the  first  round,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  ought  not  consider 
that.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  everybody  understands 
it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  speak  in  suppdrt  of  my  col- 
league's amendment.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  amendment  is  very  carefully 
designed  to  bring  about  the  best  possi- 
ble result  in  the  location  of  this 
project.  I  think  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  skew  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  would  set  a  terrible  precedent  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  make  decisions  about 
the  location  of  a  wide  variety  of  facili- 
ties. 

We  have  a  great  many  defense-relat- 
ed facilities  that  are  in  the  defense  au- 
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thorteation  bill  that  we  have  been 
gtniffcUnc  to  debate  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  the  decision  as  to  where  we  locate 
those  facilities  would  depend  upon 
which  community  could  bid  the  most. 
The  same  is  true  with  space-related  fa- 
cilities. The  same  is  also  true  with 
many  of  the  facilities  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  fund. 

I  think  it  is  crucial.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  my 
colleacue  and  that  we  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Etaergy  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  where  we  locate  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  and  overall  suitability  of 
the  site  and  not  on  the  basis  of  which 
State  or  which  community  can  bring 
forth  the  greatest  flnandal  incentive. 
I  want  to  ensiu-e  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  the  same  opportunity  as 
every  other  State  in  consideration  of 
this  project.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  couple  of  things  that  have  been 
said  I  think  I  need  to  answer. 

First  of  all,  this  "terrible  precedent" 
we  are  being  warned  about  is  nothing 
other  than  being  a  good  steward  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  What  is  being 
called  for  there  ignores  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  going  to  see  this  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  given  away:  It  is 
going  to  cost  16  billion  to  build.  What 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  com- 
pletely ignore  the  impact  of  the  siting 
decision  and  what  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  willing  to  do  to  help 
defray  part  of  the  cost. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  any 
decisionmaking  body  on  Earth,  except 
government,  that  would  be  an  abso- 
lutely absurd  position  to  take. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  an  effort 
by  some  States  that  do  not  want  to 
engage  in  the  competition  to  outlaw 
the  decision  or  outlaw  the  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er my  State  is  going  to  be  successful  or 
not  in  terms  of  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my. I  would  guess  that  the  State  of 
Texas  is  probably  in  as  bad  a  shape 
economically,  and  our  State  budget 
deficit  is  probably  bigger,  than  any 
other  State  here,  at  least  one  that  has 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  their 
constitution  where  they  have  to  deal 
with  it.  So  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
accept  the  premise  here  that  those 
who  are  defending  the  right  to  have 
price  competition  are  necessarily  going 
to  be  the  winner.  In  fact,  they  might 
well  be  the  losers. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  crite- 
ria for  selection  are  very  clear.  You 
have  to  meet  certain  physical  criteria. 
The  question  is,  if  you  meet  all  those 


physical  criteria  and  you  get  down  to 
the  final  selection,  should  you  count 
State  and  local  matching  money? 

There  are  those  who  say,  "No.  do 
not  count  it."  Why  do  they  say  that? 
Does  anybody  here  think  that  any 
State  would  argue  that  we  "Do  not 
count  it"  unless  they  think  that  will 
help  them? 

I  want  to  speak  to  my  colleagues 
who  represent  States  that  probably 
will  not  get  it.  States  that  are  prob- 
ably not  going  to  end  up  in  the  final 
consideration. 

I  want  to  ask  them  to  look  at  it  this 
way:  There  is  going  to  be  1  wiimer, 
and  we  do  not  know  who  the  winner  is 
going  to  be.  It  is  going  to  depend  on 
technical  criteria,  and  unless  this 
amendment  is  passed,  it  is  going  to 
depend  in  part  on  who  is  willing  to  put 
up  money. 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  submit  that  if  the 
Domenici  amendment  is  adopted,  that 
when  the  selection  is  made  relative  to 
current  law,  there  will  be  1  winner  and 
there  will  be  49  losers.  The  49  losers 
will  be  those  who  live  in  States  that 
were  not  selected,  but  who  are  paying 
a  higher  price  because  Government  is 
not  loolung  at  cost.  So  49  States  that 
are  not  selected  under  the  Domenici 
amendment  will  all  be  losers  because 
they  will  be  paying  a  higher  cost  than 
they  would  have  potentially  paid  had 
we  let  local  communities  and  local  gov- 
ernment compete  for  the  project  in 
terms  of  providing  incentives. 

If  we  reject  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment, there  will  still  be  only  one 
winner,  and  we  do  not  know  who  that 
is  going  to  be.  It  may  be  Illinois,  it 
may  be  New  York,  it  may  be  Califor- 
nia, it  may  be  Florida,  it  could  be  a  lot 
of  States,  obviously  I  want  it  to  be 
Texas.  But  we  know  that  relative  to 
the  Domenici  amendment  there  are 
going  to  be  49  other  wiimers  because 
the  price  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  lower. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  point,  the 
tragedy  of  any  selection  is  there  is 
otUy  going  to  be  one  State  that  is  a 
winner.  Forty-nine  States  are  going  to 
be  losers.  At  this  beginning  point,  my 
guess  is  no  State  has  more  than  a  15- 
to  20-percent  chance,  no  matter  what 
their  package  looks  like  as  of  today.  So 
the  probable  outcome  for  each  of  our 
States  is  that  we  will  be  losers. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  think  is  a 
telling  point  on  this  amendment. 

The  advantage  of  allowing  local 
communities  and  States  to  put  up  re- 
sources as  part  of  the  process  is  that 
at  least  the  wiimer  helps  pay  for  the 
project.  So  I  can  go  back  to  the  people 
of  Texas  and  say,  "Look,  in  New 
Mexico  they  had  some  natural  advan- 
tages geographically  and  they  were 
willing  to  put  up  this  amount  of 
money  and  the  plain  truth  is  they  Just 
beat  us." 


And  in  my  State  we  try  not  to  let 
anyone  beat  us.  but  when  it  happens 
fairly  we  accept  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  let 
communities  compete,  if  they  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  up  their 
time,  their  talent  and  their  money  to 
be  competitive,  then  we  go  back  home 
and  we  say.  "Well,  we  were  willing  to 
raise  our  taxes  to  help  defray  part  of 
the  cost  but  we  lost  anjrway  because 
we  were  not  given  consideration  for 
what  we  were  willing  to  pay." 

So  the  Domenici  amendment  makes 
no  sense  economically;  it  raises  the 
cost  of  this  project  to  people  in  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  eliminates  the  ultimate  fairness 
because  in  this  case  if  a  State  is  willing 
to  put  up  money,  willing  to  provide  fa- 
cilities, willing  to  run  utility  lines,  will- 
ing to  build  roads,  then  that  State  can 
make  itself  more  competitive. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  What  is  right  with  it 
is  it  means  that  the  49  other  States 
that  do  not  get  chosen  benefit  as  well 
because  they  do  not  pay  as  much. 
That  is  the  issue  here. 

This  is  not  a  "small  State-big  State" 
issue.  This  is  an  issue  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  procure  a  $6  billion 
project  the  same  way  that  we  try  to 
procure  eveything  else.  The  bottom 
line  is  what  does  it  cost?  Do  we  want 
to  have  competition  in  buying  ham- 
mers and  wrenches  and  then  throw 
competition  in  the  trash  can  when  you 
are  spending  $6  billion?  That  makes 
absolutely  no  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
there  are  going  to  be  49  losers  under 
the  Domenici  amendment  and  only 
one  winner.  If  we  let  price  competition 
occur,  there  are  going  to  be  50  win- 
ners, one  State  that  gets  it  but  49 
State  taxpayers  who  pay  less. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  sought 
recognition  for  some  time.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  our 
discussion  today  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy's  su- 
perconducting super  collider  should 
center  on  one  basic  issue:  What's  the 
best  for  America?  Not  for  New  Mexico; 
not  for  New  York;  but  for  America. 
We  cannot  decided  this  in  a  vacuum. 
We  cannot  decide  this  without  consid- 
ering the  wide  range  of  resources  that 
a  State  or  region  has  to  offer.  We 
caimot  decide  this  without  considering 
what  is  best  for  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

The  proposed  amendment  restricts 
decision  criteria  "solely  •  •  •  (to)  over- 
all suitability."  Mr.  President,  I'm  not 
sure  I  luiow  what  that  means.  Surely  a 
region's  resources  of  research  capac- 
ity—including the  presence  of  institu- 


tions offering  Nobel  Prize  winning  sci- 
entists—should be  considered.  And 
why  shouldn't  a  region's  willingness  to 
help  defray  the  cost  be  a  factor?  To 
hold  otherwise  is  to  increase  automati- 
cally the  cost  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  New  York  is  willing  to 
compete  for  this  project,  fair  and 
square.  We  are  willing  to  put  together 
a  proposal  which  clearly  states  what 
we  have  to  offer.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  America  for  as  many  States  as 
want  to  do  the  same.  We  only  seek  an 
open,  healthy  discussion  of  all  rele- 
vant factors.  The  American  people  will 
be  the  winners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  this  site  selection  process  un- 
derway now  for  months.  We  have  situ- 
ations down  in  Texas  where  much 
money  was  spent  in  the  way  of  studies 
and  research,  in  trying  to  decide  how 
to  best  submit  a  particular  site. 

If  you  change  the  criteria  now.  what 
is  the  next  criteria  you  are  going  to 
change? 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  try  to  have  a  stable  platform  here 
so  that  these  communities  and  these 
States  understand  what  the  true  crite- 
ria are. 

Now.  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  is 
saying  that  he  wants  the  very  best  site 
in  the  country.  So  do  I.  And  that  is  the 
way  the  criteria  are  set  up. 

Now.  frankly.  I  think  part  of  being 
the  best  site  is  a  low  site  cost.  But  if 
you  read  what  DOE  has  done,  you  will 
see  that  it  has  already  dropped  cost  to 
a  secondary  role,  to  a  subordinate  role. 
They  have  already  said  the  top  crite- 
ria are  going  to  be  the  geological  site 
and  the  amenities  available  in  the 
area.  All  of  these  things,  some  of 
which  are.  frills  and  are  also  going  to 
be  included,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
the  focus  of  attention. 

Now,  in  all  candor,  I  think  that  it  is 
going  too  far  that  way.  At  a  time  of 
budgetary  constraint,  cost  has  to  be  a 
very  major  item  in  consideration.  I 
look  at  all  the  other  projects  the  scien- 
tists want  around  the  country.  The 
space  station  is  a  very  major  one,  and 
we  are  very  concerned  about  that.  But 
what  you  are  going  to  see  is  that  these 
things  will  be  stretched  out,  and  some 
of  them  will  be  dropped,  if  we  do  not 
keep  cost  a  primary  consideration  in 
how  we  award  the  SSC. 

Let  me  reiterate. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  intense 
competition  is  the  benefit  that  flows 
from  having  the  SSC  located  in  your 
State.  There  are  some  spinoffs  that  we 
all  think  will  come  about.  What  is 
wrong  with  having  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  benefit— having  the  local  citizenry 
that  benefits  from  having  that  project 
in  their  State  paying  a  little  more  to 
cut  down  the  costs  for  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  around  the  country?  I  think 
that  it  is  fair,  and  I  think  that  it  is 


equity.  Since  when  did  matching  funds 
become  something  we  do  not  consider 
in  this  Chamber  time  and  time  again 
when  we  talk  about  building  a  new 
port,  deepening  a  port — such  as  in  the 
water  bill  that  we  Just  passed,  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  played  such  a  major  role— 
we  talk  about  cost-sharing.  We  put 
provisions  in  the  highway  bill  that  say 
you  have  to  come  up  with  matching 
funds  if  you  want  to  participate.  We 
have  used  cost-sharing  for  years 
around  here:  Do  you  really  want  a 
project  in  your  State?  Then  help  take 
some  of  the  costs  and  take  some  of  the 
burden  off  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  a  budget  resolution  coming 
over  telling  us  we  have  to  raise  these 
billions  of  dollars  in  extra  revenue, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It  is 
going  to  t>e  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Why  is  it  not  all  right,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  cut  down 
some  of  these  costs  and  take  care  of 
some  of  that  budget  problem  and  some 
of  that  deficit  on  the  spending  side 
and  not  have  to  raise  taxes  that  much? 
Why  is  it  not  all  right  to  say  that  in 
those  States  where  they  are  going  to 
have  an  economic  gain  because  of  a 
project  going  in.  they  should  bear  a 
greater  part  of  the  cost  and  cut  down 
the  cost  to  other  taxpayers?  I  think 
that  this  amendment  moves  just  in  the 
other  direction.  I  certainly  urge  that 
we  defeat  it. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. First,  let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas  that  we  are  not  in  the 
middle  of  this  process.  It  has  just 
begun.  This  document  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  invitation  for 
site  proposal,  was  issued  on  April  3, 
1987.  This  is  really  the  first  opportuni- 
ty after  the  hearings  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
the  Senate  has  had  to  respond  to  what 
we  heard  as  testimony  in  that  hearing. 

I  join  enthusiastically  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  amendment  based  primarily 
on  the  questions  I  and  my  colleagues 
asked  in  that  committee  and  the  re- 
sponses we  got  from  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

There  is  some  irony  in  this  debate, 
Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Texas,  for  instance,  our 
considerable  concern  about  how  we 
are  going  to  site  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory for  nuclear  waste  disposal.  Our 
State  has  the  privilege,  along  with  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Nevada,  of  being 
one  of  the  three  finalists  in  that  hard- 
fought  race.  There  were  suggestions 
made  in  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  that  there  be  a 
fund  raised  to  give  to  the  State  which 
would  accept  this  nuclear  waste  facili- 
ty. The  idea  of  compensating  States 
for  that  facility- really  the  reverse. 


the  flip  side  of  what  we  are  debating 
here  today— was  thoroughly  rejected 
by  all  States,  including  my  colleagues 
from  Texas,  myself,  and  virtually  ev- 
eryone who  represented  a  State  that 
potentially  would  be  a  site  for  a  nucle- 
ar waste  repository.  Everyone  said  the 
same  thing— it  ought  not  to  be  a  lot- 
tery dependent  on  how  much  money 
you  get  instead  of  how  much  you  give, 
but  it  ought  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  science:  Where  is  it  safest? 
Where  is  it  l)est?  What  serves  Ameri- 
ca's interests  best,  not  the  interests  of 
a  particular  State  or  particular 
people? 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  site  strate- 
gic air  bases  for  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  which  State  puts  up  the 
most  money  for  the  location  of  that 
base.  We  site  that  air  base  where  it 
will  do  the  Nation  the  most  good,  on 
the  basis  of  the  military  and  strategic 
considerations.  All  of  the  elements 
that  go  into  making  that  decision  do 
not  include  a  bidding  war  by  whichev- 
er State  happens  to  have  the  most 
money  to  attract  that  particular  facili- 
ty. 

It  is  not  too  ludicrous  to  assume  that 
if  we  continue  this  logic  of  highest 
bidder  that  ultimately  we  will  make 
decisions  on  national  parks  not  on  the 
basis  of  where  are  the  most  unique 
features  but  who  has  some  land  avail- 
able and  wants  to  bid  a  little  to  attract 
tourists  to  it.  It  might  be  pretty  good 
land,  it  might  be  pretty  interesting. 
but  it  does  not  match  at  all  the  stand- 
ards we  would  expect  of  a  national 
park.  But  if  you  bid  enough,  we  will 
put  the  national  park  there.  It's  a 
modest,  not  great,  area  on  site,  but 
you  bid  and  you  cost  the  taxpayers 
less  money. 

Now,  that  is  just  as  silly  as  the  ideas 
being  expressed  here  this  afternoon 
that  we  are  just  saving  the  taxpayer 
money  by  including  cost  consider- 
ations in  the  super  collider  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  put 
the  whole  country  up  for  sale?  Are  we 
going  to  walk  out  of  this  Capitol,  look 
down  the  Mall  and  see  that  we  have 
sold  advertising  space  on  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  because  we  can  relieve 
the  taxpayers  of  some  of  their  tax 
money? 

We  can  go  on  and  on  and  on  about 
this  whole  concept  of  bidding,  of 
seeing  who  can  put  up  the  most  money 
for  a  proposition  like  this. 

I  listened  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  talk  at  some  length 
about  highways  and  port  facilities. 
There  is  no  question  that  matching 
funds  are  put  up  for  many  of  those  fa- 
cilities, which  has  been  a  consistent 
policy  over  a  long  period  of  time.  But 
there  is  a  very  inu>ortant  difference. 
That  important  difference  is  not 
where  you  put  something;  the  port  is 
already  there. 
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The  QuestkHi  is  whether  you  build 
nomHhing  and  uk  for  »  financial  con- 
trfbuUon.  It  is  not  in  the  determlna- 
tlm  of  where  you  happen  to  build  it. 
You  bufld  it  because  there  are  certain 
physical  fteilitieB.  certain  needs,  cer- 
tain requirements  for  that  project  to 
be  buOt,  and  then  the  determination 
(rf  how  you  will  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  take  a  few  minutes  and  look 
more  carefully  at  the  scientific  side  of 
DOE'S  proposal  because  there  are 
some  cost  considerations,  some  legiti- 
mate cost  considerations  on  the  scien- 
tific side. 

In  descending  order  of  relative  im- 
portance—and DOE  has  made  this 
very  clear  and  it  should  be  understood 
by  every  State  and  locality  looking  for 
this  project.  Let  me  list  what  the  crite- 
ria are  and  in  what  order  they  will  be 
measured.  In  order  of  relative  impor- 
tance the  criteria  are:  geology  and  tun- 
neling, regional  resources,  environ- 
ment, setting,  regional  conditions,  and 
utilities.  In  a  little  more  detail,  geolo- 
gy and  tunneling  include  what  you 
would  expect,  the  identification  and 
description  of  significant  geologic  fea- 
tures that  may  pose  construction  prob- 
lems—soft clay,  water  resources  under- 
ground, local  aquifers,  identification 
of  ground  water  resources,  the  charac- 
terisation of  seismlcity.  It  is  pretty  im- 
portant that  we  pick  a  site  that  is  the 
best  we  can  pick  in  terms  of  the  ab- 
sence of  potential  earthquakes,  not 
move  it  to  a  second  or  third-best  site 
where  you  have  a  broader  chance  of 
an  earthquake  but  you  can  pay  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  regional  resources 
include  accessibility  to  airports,  the 
available  highways,  streets,  roads  and 
railroads,  public  transportation,  the 
industrial  and  construction  resources, 
the  educational  and  cultural  resources. 

The  environment  includes  surface 
water  that  may  be  available,  air  qual- 
ity, and  background  radiation.  The 
setting  includes  the  real  estate  acquisi- 
tion plan,  the  scope  of  acquisition,  and 
the  method  of  acquisition.  The  region- 
al conditions  include  vibration  and 
noise  and  climatic  condition.  Finally 
there  is  the  utilities  criterion,  which 
mearts  the  electric  power  required  for 
the  lacillty  and  there  is  a  lot  of  power 
required. 

Those  elements  that  I  have  de- 
scribed all  are  scientific  in  nature,  but 
they  do  include  legitimate  cost  consid- 
erations. They  should  be  included  in  a 
life  cycle  cost  determination.  But 
those  elements  are  ones  which  are 
readily  characterized  by  what  exists 
today,  such  as  what  are  the  relative 
costs  of  utilities.  The  electric  power 
that  is  required  may  cost  more  in  one 
place  than  another.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate element  in  cost  characterization. 
Mr.  Preddent,  this  is  too  important 
a  project  for  the  United  States  to  put 
it  up  for  bid.  The  scientific  points  were 
carefully  constructed.  They  are  listed 


in  great  detaU.  They  are  listed  in  order 
of  their  importance.  They  can  be  char- 
acterized and  each  site  can  be  meas- 
ured one  against  another  for  its  merit. 

The  superconducting  supercollider  is 
on  the  front  edge  of  science.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  afford  to  pick  even  a 
second-best  site. 

We  must  find  the  best  site  on  a  sci- 
entific and  technical  basis,  if  we  are 
dealing  with  a  project  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  public  project  we 
have  put  forward  at  least  in  the  last 
two  decades  and  perhaps  in  a  longer 
time. 

With  that,  let  me  turn  to  my  objec- 
tions to  the  Department's  proposal 
and  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  candidly  said, 
"Yes,  we  might  come  to  a  circum- 
stance where  there  are  two  final 
sites."  Maybe  even  more  than  two.  But 
they  indicated  that  with  two  final 
sites,  although  one  better  than  the 
other  scientifically,  the  technically  in- 
ferior site  could  bid  more,  offering 
more  in  cash,  as  an  encouragement  for 
this  project  to  come  to  their  State. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  do  business  in 
science. 

Let  me  fvuther  tell  you  the  cost  con- 
siderations as  they  have  been  set  forth 
in  section  3.5  of  DOE's  proposal, 
which  is  the  guide  to  all  States  that 
wish  to  compete:  "Any  financial  or  In- 
klnd  contributions  offered  by  the  pro- 
poser, other  than  the  cost  of  land,  will 
be  considered,  as  appropriate,  in  the 
life  cycle  cost  estimate." 

Remember,  the  life  cycle  cost  esti- 
mate is  an  important  concept.  It  goes 
on  to  say  in  section  3.6:  "Although 
cost  considerations  are  significant,  pri- 
mary emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
results  from  the  evaluation  of  the 
technical  evaluation  criteria  by  the 
NAS/NAE  In  the  development  of  their 
BQL  recommendation  to  the  DOE. 
The  DOE  will  place  similar  emphasis 
In  its  determination  of  the  preferred 
site." 

However,  the  last,  and  I  think  the 
critical  sentence  in  this  proposal 
states: 

NAS/NAE  and  DOE,  in  their  overall  eval- 
uations of  proposals,  will  consider  whether  a 
higher  technical  evaluation  is  worth  the 
extra  cost  of  a  particular  proposal  and 
whether  the  LCC  of  a  particular  proposal  is 
low  enough  to  overcome  a  lower  technical 
evaluation. 

In  plain  and  simple  language,  Mr. 
President,  that  means  to  the  highest 
bidder  goes  the  spoils— not  to  the  best 
bidder,  not  to  the  best  site,  not  to  that 
which  will  be  in  the  long-term  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  the 
one  who  simply  bids  the  most. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  by  many  States 
which  are  Interested  In  this  proposal 
and  the  answers  of  DOE  to  those  ques- 


tions following  a  meeting  several 
weeks  ago  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
Question  No.  1,  on  life  cycle  costing: 
In  the  proposal  and  the  environmental 
impact  statement  process,  will  this  be  done 
by  the  proposer,  DOE,  or  an  independent 
cost  evaluation  house? 

Answer. 

Proposers  are  not  requested  to  provide 
cost  estimates.  DOE  and  its  contractors  are 
developing  the  LCC  estimate  model  and  will 
prepare  estimates  for  each  proposal  meeting 
the  qualification  criteria.  The  inputs  to  the 
model  are  based  on  the  information  request- 
ed by  the  ISP,  the  SSC  Conceptual  Design, 
available  cost  indices,  other  sources,  and 
proposer  contributions.  Prior  to  the  receipt 
of  proposals,  the  model  and  methodology 
will  be  developed  and  will  be  applied  equally 
to  all  proposals.  The  model  will  not  be  made 
available  to  the  proposers. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  circum- 
stance where  DOE  is  saying:  put  in  all 
the  technical  considerations,  put  in 
the  costs  that  legitimately  go  into  the 
construction  and  development  of  this 
project,  and  then  throw  in  the  contri- 
butions of  the  State  that  wants  to  be 
selected.  Then  we  will  stir  it  all  around 
in  an  unknown  pot,  with  unknown  ele- 
ments, with  unknown  weighing,  in  a 
model  that  will  not  be  shared  with  any 
of  the  proposers.  That  is  a  wide-open 
Invitation  to  all  sorts  of  shenanigans, 
and  we  have  had  too  many  shenani- 
gans in  this  country  In  recent  years. 

Let  me  go  on  briefly,  Mr.  President. 
A  number  of  other  questions  were 
asked.  Remember,  I  just  read  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1.  Other  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  States  and  propos- 
ers were: 

"What  are  the  cost  elements?" 

Answer  "See  answer  to  question  No. 
1." 

Question:  "What  is  the  time  value  of 
money  or  inflation  factor?" 

Answer:  "See  answer  to  question  1." 

On  and  on  it  goes  for  several  pages. 
Every  question  asked  that  deserves  a 
specific  answer  has  only  the  answer, 
"see  answer  to  question  1,"  and  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1  is  no  answer 
at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a  le- 
gitimate arena,  time  and  opportimlty 
for  State  contributions,  to  such  a  big 
facility.  I  think  that  every  dollar  of 
the  benefits  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  suggested  can  be  achieved  In  a 
process  that  picks  a  site  based  solely 
on  technical  qualifications  and  the  le- 
gitimate construction  and  other  Infra- 
structural  costs  that  go  with  it.  Let  me 
tell  you  how. 

After  the  site  selection,  just  as  in  a 
nuclear  waste  repository  site,  then  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  uid  desirable 
that  the  recipient  State  of  a  nuclear 
waste  repository  receive  a  benefit- 
after  it  has  been  selected.  This  Is  a 
cost,  if  you  will,  or  a  payment— for  the 
use  of  their  land  and  for  whatever  dis- 
location it  impacts  on  their  people. 
That  is  the  legitimate  way  to  do  it. 


You  do  not  do  it  on  an  upfront  bid- 
ding, to  see  who  can  avoid  technical 
site  criteria  and  who  will  receive 
enough  money  or  be  bribed  enough  to 
get  that  site.  Just  as  that  is  true  in  nu- 
clear waste,  it  also  can  be  true  in  this 
particular  project. 

Once  a  State  or  locality  has  been 
chosen,  once  we  have  figured  out  what 
is  t>e8t  for  our  country  in  terms  of 
technical  qualifications,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  particular  State  in 
which  this  site  Is  located  from  contrib- 
uting the  very  same  amount  It  would 
have  contributed  earlier  In  the  proc- 
ess. Presumably,  they  would  still  have 
had  that  kind  of  investment,  or  finan- 
cial contribution,  but  they  can  do  it  in 
gratitude  for  receiving  that  benefit. 

In  Texas,  If  there  Is  a  desire,  pay 
what  you  are  willing  to  pay  up-front, 
but  do  so  only  after  that  site  has  been 
picked  as  the  most  suitable  one.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  State  would 
withdraw  its  proposed  financial  contri- 
bution after  it  had  been  selected, 
when  It  was  no  longer  necessary  In 
competition.  I  am  sure  that  that  con- 
tribution. If  proposed  In  good  faith, 
would  be  available  under  any  circum- 
stances and  would  be  available  after 
the  site  has  been  selected. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator,  for  one. 
does  not  believe  that  important 
projects  of  this  nature  should  be  for 
sale.  I  do  not  believe  our  country 
should  be  for  sale.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  spread  advertising  over  all 
the  public  monuments  of  this  Nation. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  pick  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  for  our  na- 
tional parks,  for  our  strategic  Air 
Force  bases,  or  even  the  ultimate  site 
for  nuclear  waste  repositories.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  do  it  for  an  almost 
$6  billion  investment  in  the  cutting 
edge  of  scientific  research  in  this 
Nation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  briefly  in  this  useful  and  informa- 
tive debate  to  offer  an  observation  and 
a  proposition. 

The  observation:  The  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  was  generous  enough  to 
mention  that  for  a  decade  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
worked  together  to  establish  the  prin- 
Icple  of  cost  sharing  for  the  Nation's 
water  programs.  Indeed,  the  last  piece 
of  legislation  to  have  passed  the  99th 
Congress,  the  Water  Resources  Act, 
was  the  first  comprehensive  water  bill 
In  17  years.  It  came  about  because,  at 
long  last,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  the  principle  of  cost 
sharing  with  respect  to  water  projects. 

We  accepted  the  fact  that  so  long  as 
water  projects  were  free  goods,  as  the 
economists  use  that  term,  they  were 
wastefully  used.  As  the  waste  began  to 
become  clear,  the  willingness  of  Con- 


gress to  support  such  programs  dimin- 
ished; in  the  end.  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  the  infrastructure  and 
the  economy  of  the  country  simply 
ceased  as  a  program  of  the  Federal 
Government.  After  literally  17  years 
without  such  an  enterprise,  we  finally 
got  it  back  into  place  on  the  principle 
of  cost  sharing. 

No  one  was  more  vigorous  in  advo- 
cating that  principle  than  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  He  knows  my  admi- 
ration for  him  on  that  count. 

However,  might  I  make  a  further 
essay  into  this  particular  project, 
which  is  a  chief  aspect  of  the  capital- 
intensive  science  of  this  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century. 

It  is  a  large  and  new  development. 
The  men  and  women  who  brought  us 
the  general  theories  of  physics  and 
the  atom,  the  whole  modem  notion  of 
the  structure  of  matter,  frequently 
had  no  more  resources  than  pencil  and 
paper.  To  this  day,  theoretical  physics 
Is  often  done  by  pencil  and  paper. 

Theoretical  physics  typically  takes 
the  form  of  predicting  outcomes.  Ex- 
perimental physics,  at  great  expense, 
proves.  It  is  one  of  the  great  qualities 
of  this  age  that  a  paper  can  be  pub- 
lished In  one  decade,  and  three  dec- 
ades later  the  theory  will  turn  out  to 
be  proven.  In  effect,  the  laboratories 
can  now  be  52  miles  in  circumference. 

It  is  only  in  this  generation  that  the 
experimental  physicists  began  clean- 
ing up  and,  to  an  almost  extraordinary 
degree,  verifying  the  propositions  Ein- 
stein set  forth  in  the  second  decade  of 
this  century. 

May  I  speak,  without  asserting  more 
than  a  marginal  competence  with  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  science.  I  have 
served  on  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee.  I  have  been  a  vice- 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  which  is  the 
largest  of  our  .science  organizations,  a 
century  and  a  quarter  old. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  Alvin  Tri- 
velpiece,  who  was  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  and  in  charge  of  the 
superconducting  super  collider  project, 
has  left  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
become  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  succeeding,  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Carey. 

But  in  the  hierarchy  of  consider- 
ations the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  described  for  the 
SSC,  which  is  indeed  set  forth  in  the 
invitation  for  site  proposals,  the  first, 
of  course,  is  geology  and  tunneling. 
That  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  large 
project  is  to  be  built  underground,  and 
it  has  to  be  in  an  appropriate  setting, 
where  prospects  of  geological  faults, 
earthquakes,  and  such  like  are  as  mini- 
mal as  can  be  had. 


The  second  set  of  criteria  in  the 
actual  invitations  is  called  regional  re- 
sources. Regional  resources  are  de- 
scribed In  terms  of  local  amenities  and 
such  like. 

I  offer  the  proposition  that  altogeth- 
er the  most  important  regional  re- 
source is  the  scientific  community  in 
that  region  available  to  do  the  work. 

That  science  community  does  not  de- 
velop In  random  fashion.  It  builds  up 
over  generations  in  response  to  specif- 
ic interests,  supported  and  advanced 
by  universities  with  local  and  State 
support.  In  the  end.  the  faculty  of 
those  universities  are  recognized  by 
peers  as  having  the  greatest  capacity 
for  certain  undertakings.  This  is  some- 
thing as  specific  as  a  thing  can  be. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  great 
regional  resources  of  the  country  for 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  you  look  to 
the  locations  of  the  great  universities, 
the  great  departments.  The  United 
States  is  singular  in  this  capacity;  it  is 
widely  but  not  evenly  distributed. 
There  is  the  matter  of  time,  of  Inter- 
ests, and  the  ever  random  appearance 
of  extraordinarily  talented  persons, 
but  in  a  free  community  that  luiows 
what  its  peers  do.  there  Is  also  a  gath- 
ering into  certain  places  of  particular 
strength  and  interest  of  faculties  of 
notable  and  indeed  international  repu- 
tation. 

The  fact  that  such  research  capacity 
exists  is  a  reflection  of  local  interests, 
fixed  to  the  particular  university  or  to 
the  State.  Invariably  States  have  had 
major  roles  in  such  enterprises.  The 
Federal  Government  has  also  had 
such  roles. 

And  it  is  a  normal  and  entirely  intel- 
ligent fimction  of  a  State  government 
which  knows  It  has  the  research  facu- 
lities  that  wtuit  to  do  this  work,  to 
want  to  find  them  the  work  to  do.  To 
want  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  this  intensely  capital-intensive 
project,  and  to  see  that  the  three  and 
four  generations  of  physicists  that  are 
in  the  universities  can  continue  both 
their  theoretical  and  their  experimen- 
tal work. 

I  would  offer  a  thought,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent,  obviously  I  am  thinking  of  New 
York  in  this  case,  but  only  because  of 
the  specifics:  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  superconducting  super  collider.  The 
whole  new  extraordinary  field  of  su- 
perconductors has  broken  out  as  the 
newest  great  change  in  the  paradigms 
of  physicians,  if  I  can  use  Thomas 
Kuhn's  term  for  discussing  the  history 
of  science. 

The  fact  that  certain  materials  could 
conduct  electrons  with  no  loss  in 
energy  at  temperatures  near  absolute 
zero  has  been  known  for  a  very  long 
time. 

What  has  only  recently  come  for- 
ward on  an  experimental  basis  is  the 
fact  that  this  can  be  done  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  Indeed  may  one  day 
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oome  to  be  at  almost  normal  tempera- 
ture*. This  is  the  great  change. 

It  is  one  of  those  moments  in  sci- 
ence, and  scientists  are  intensively  in- 
volved. At  the  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety meeting  In  New  York,  this  April, 
reaearchers  gathered  to  report  on 
their  work  at  a  meeting  that  began  on 
one  morning  and  continued  to  3  the 
following  morning,  with  papers  limited 
to  but  a  10-minute  length.  Everyone 
heard,  listened  to.  and  attended  to  an 
extraordinary  breakthroui^. 

The  theoretical  understanding  of 
these  experimental  findings  is  incom- 
plete, and  the  scientists  who  know 
most  about  it  are  frank  to  say.  "We  do 
not  fiiiiy  understand  what  we  are  dis- 
covering, but  we  will  hope  to  do,"  re- 
versing somewhat  that  process  I  de- 
scribed earlier  where  theoretical  ex- 
planations are  followed  a  generation 
later  by  experimental  proofs. 

Now.  In  New  Yoi*  State,  Alfred  Uni- 
versity is  an  old  institution  founded  by 
the  church  of  which  our  dear  friend, 
Jennings  Randolph,  was  a  member. 
Since  1900  there  has  been  a  school  of 
ceramics  at  Alfred:  a  third  of  the  doc- 
torates granted  in  ceramics  engineer- 
ing in  the  country  come  from  this  one 
very  small  college  in  western  New 
York  State.  Not  far  away  Is  Cornell, 
an  extraordinary  center  of  physical  re- 
s>»rch.  Hans  Bethe,  who  was  standing 
alongside  Oppenheimer  at  Alamo- 
gordo.  still  meets  his  seminar  in  Ithaca 
at  ComeU  University.  Not  far  from 
there  is  Coming.  NY,  where  Coming 
Glass,  which  developed  fiber  optics 
not  15  years  ago.  is  beginning  to  work 
in  this  same  field. 

There  is  another  regional  point  in 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  be  interested.  There  is  a 
very  real  possibility— I  hope  we  can  ex- 
plore It— that  we  can  get  Canada,  as  a 
nation  or  as  provinces,  to  join  in  this 
enterprise.  We  have  every  reason  to 
want  their  participation.  Their  physics 
are  also  world  class;  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  an  institution  of  interna- 
tional standing. 

In  Europe,  the  Center  for  Nuclear 
Research.  CERN  in  the  French  ini- 
tials, is  located  in  both  France  and 
Swlt7ierland.  and  crosses  those  borders 
underground  with  no  problems  of  any 
kind.  It  is  in  fact  both  a  European  and 
a  world  facility.  The  idea  that  the  Ca- 
nadians should  Join  us  is  a  sound  one. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  existence  of 
the  capacity  to  do  this  Job  well  and 
successfully  is  a  function  of  previous 
investment  by  universities  and  State 
and  local  communities  in  research  ca- 
pacity—and that  this  same  research 
capacity  will  be  reflected  in  their  will- 
ingness to  contribute  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  to  this  enterprise. 

I  make  the  proposition  that  if  we 
want  good  science,  if  we  want  to  know 
where  we  will  get  good  science  in  the 
future,  we  look  to  where  we  are  get- 
ting   It   now.    We    should    build    on 


strength;  a  measure  of  that  strength, 
and  an  outgrowth  of  it.  will  be  the 
willingness  to  share  the  costs  of  such 
an  enterprise. 

I  respectfully  hope  we  will  not 
accept  this  measure.  I  think  it  would 
be  coimterproductive  to  the  interest  of 
the  science  community  and  of  the 
Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, Senator  Cochran,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  indicated  he 
wanted  about  2  minutes.  I  am  just 
sending  word  out  by  my  comments  to 
colleagues  that  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  very  many  more  people  that  would 
like  to  speak,  but  clearly,  as  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment.  I  am  getting 
close  to  being  ready  to  vote,  as  far  as 
my  arguments.  So,  imless  they  come 
down  shortly  or  send  some  word,  from 
our  side  I  think  we  will  be  ready  to 
vote  very  shortly. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  eloquence  of  my  friend 
from  New  York  should  not  in  any  way 
escape  us  with  reference  to  science 
and  physics  and  his  State's  role  there- 
in. But,  frankly.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  doing 
nothing  that  suggests  that  if  his  State 
has  the  best  site,  including  a  combina- 
tion of  those  marvelous  imiversities 
that  he  spealcs  of  in  some  kind  of  con- 
sortia, that  they  should  be  precluded. 
I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  that. 

He  mentioned  Canada.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  seriously  talking  to  the 
Japanese  about  sharing  in  some  of 
these  costs,  because  this  is,  indeed,  an 
intemational  facility.  My  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  E\irope  may  be 
interested,  because  they  have  been 
thinking  about  building  one  of  these 
themselves.  And  perhaps  they  ought 
to  join  us. 

This  is  going  to  be  pure,  basic  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  what  material 
is  made,  how  its  essence  is.  So  we 
talked  about  the  science  expertise  of 
this  land  and  its  regions. 

I  could  take  an  hour  and  a  half  tell- 
ing you  that  New  Mexico  has  had  all 
those  scientists  that  my  friend  from 
New  York  spoke  of  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, even  living  in  my  State,  because 

the  greatest  laboratories  in  the  world 


are  there.  We  are  not  talking  about 
precluding  those  kinds  of  centers  of 
excellence  that  New  York  has  or  that 
is  in  Chicago  because  of  Fermi  and 
other  institutions.  We  are  merely 
saying  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
shall  not  consider  incentives  and  com- 
pensation as  part  of  the  criteria  as  we 
move  through  the  site  selectloiL  If 
Congress  wants  to  end  up  doing  that 
later  on.  it  is  their  prerogative.  But  we 
do  not  have  to  put  this  facility  up  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  is  a  national  far 
cility. 

My  friend  from  New  York  compli- 
ments me  about  cost  sharing.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  what 
we  decided  in  terms  of  cost  sharing  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  We  are  talking  about 
cost  sharing  of  a  project  of  local  sig- 
nificance, saying:  "If  you  want  it  bad 
enough  because  it  is  for  you  only,  it  is 
your  dam,  it  is  your  irrigation  system, 
prove  it  by  some  cost  sharing." 

This  is  not  that.  This  is  America's 
premier  singular  multibillion-dollar  in- 
stitution in  higher  physics.  We  are 
just  saying,  let  us  not  put  it  up  for  bid. 
Let  us  find  the  best  possible  site  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  is  it. 

I  believe  that  is  how  we  ought  to  do 
it  and  that  is  what  prompts  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment  because  I  think  that 
he  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  problem  in  this  site  selection 
process  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
now.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that 
we  do  it  on  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  site  selection  criteria  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out  to  the  States  and 
work  is  going  on  in  my  State,  and 
probably  in  many  other  States  as  well, 
to  develop  a  proposal  suggesting  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  that  there  is  a 
suitable  site  in  our  area  that  ought  to 
be  considered.  I  think  all  that  we  are 
trying  to  say  in  this  amendment— and 
I  hope  Senators  will  approve  it— is 
that  the  Department  ought  not  to 
base  its  decision  on  who  has  the  big- 
gest bucks  to  put  in  its  proposal.  We 
ought  not  to  get  into  a  contest  of  sci- 
entific snobbery  nor  of  who  has  the 
deepest  pockets  and  make  the  decision 
on  those  bases.  There  are  many  other 
criteria  that  are  described  in  the  mate- 
rial that  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
States  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  happened  to  come  across  in  my 
file,  Mr.  President,  an  article  dated 
April  10  from  the  Houston  Post  which 
says  a  committee  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture there  had  decided  to  recommend 
that  the  State  come  up  with  $1  billion 
to  induce  the  location  of  this  super 


collider  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
simi  of  $500  million  was  being  pro- 
posed for  long-term  general  obligation 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  an- 
other $500  million  in  revenue  bonds  if 
the  State  constitution  could  be  amend- 
ed. That  is  an  indication,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  length  to  which  some  are 
willing  to  go  in  an  effort  to  induce  the 
Department  to  select  their  State  as  a 
location  for  this  super  collider. 

There  was  in  the  same  article  an  in- 
dication that  another  State  was  will- 
ing to  put  up  $2  billion.  The  State  of 
Idaho,  which  is  having  problems  eco- 
nomically, has  already  appropriated 
$400,000  to  put  with  its  application  to 
attract  this  site.  Many  States  are 
going  to  be  excluded,  and  wrongfully 
so  and  unfairly  so,  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  it. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  imderline  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  good  one.  This  amend- 
ment comes  down  to  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only:  Do  we  want  a  bidding 
war  for  the  superconducting  super  col- 
lider? That  is  all  this  comes  down  to. 

Now.  that  is  very  critical  because  of 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Evans,  namely  that 
the  financial  incentives  that  are  con- 
templated by  DOE  are  no  minor 
matter.  They  are  very  significant.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  read  from 
letters  and  documents  provided  by 
DOE  which  showed  very  dramatically 
time  after  time  again,  that  financial 
and  economic  considerations  that  a 
State  may  offer  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  scientific  requirements  of 
the  project  may  override  valid  scientif- 
ic considerations  which  would  other- 
wise determine  where  this  super  col- 
lider is  located.  This  is  no  minor 
matter.  It  is  a  very  major  matter.  Fi- 
nancial and  economic  considerations  a 
State  may  offer  are  very,  very  signifi- 
cant. 

We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  super  col- 
liders. We  do  not  have  super  colliders 
in  all  the  ports  and  on  all  the  high- 
ways around  the  country.  We  have 
one,  and  it  is  not  a  minor  matter.  It  is 
up  to  a  $6  billion  matter.  It  is  a  project 
that  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
science,  not  on  the  basis  of  which 
State  is  the  wealthiest  and,  therefore, 
can  pay  the  most  to  get  it  in  their 
State.  After  all,  this  is  a  Federal 
project,  not  a  State  project. 

I  hear  big,  wealthy  States  saying: 
"Well,  gee.  States  ought  to  contrib- 
ute." I  say  to  them,  if  they  want  a 
super  collider,  put  up  the  $6  billion  of 
your  own  and  get  it  in  your  own  State. 
That  is  fine. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  obvious- 
ly means  that  there  are  only  a  few 
States,   the   biggest,   the   wealthiest, 


that  are  going  to  wtn  in  this  financial 
auction. 

Mr.  President.  I  hear  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  offering  only  one 
argument:  Namely,  why  not  let  the 
taxpayers  from  a  certain  State,  if  they 
want  to  contribute,  to  do  so  to  lower 
the  Federal  deficit?  Besides,  we  have 
all  kinds  of  cost-sharing  anyway— 
highway  projects,  water  projects, 
ports,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lots  of  high- 
ways in  this  coimtry.  we  have  lots  of 
ports  in  this  country.  We  have  lots  of 
water  projects  in  this  country.  We 
have  only  one  super  collider.  If  a  State 
wants  to  match  funds  to  get  a  highway 
project  or  wants  to  match  fimds  for 
filling  and  dredging  to  get  a  port,  if 
States  want  to  match  funds  to  get  a 
proper  water  project,  that  is  fine  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  them  to  go 
aroimd. 

But,  no,  they  do  not  want  that.  They 
just  want  to  put  up  a  little  bit  and  get 
a  5  for  1  return;  put  up  $1  billion  and 
get  $5  billion  back.  They  want  a  good 
deal  here,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
States  in  this  country  that  can  qualify 
for  that,  the  biggest  and  wealthiest. 

I  say  let  us  get  on  with  it.  Let  us  pass 
the  amendment.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
super  collider  is  located  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  scientific  evidence,  not  on  the 
basis  of  which  State  is  the  biggest  and 
wealthiest  and  can  pay  the  most  to  get 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  subject 
has  been  well  stated.  I  think  that  most 
of  what  needs  to  be  said  has  already 
been  said. 

Mr.  President,  like  those  who  have 
spoken  before  me,  I,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  my  own  State  would  be  delight- 
ed if  my  State  were  selected.  And,  in 
fact,  it  enjoys  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  selected  on  the  merits. 

But  the  real  question  under  debate 
this  afternoon  is,  what  should  be  the 
basis  for  selection  of  the  site  of  what 
will  be  the  only  super  collider  or  likely 
the  only  super  collider  in  our  time? 
We  would  not  be  having  this  debate  at 
all  if  it  were  not  for  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  asset  is  viewed  as  a  sufficient 
national  importance  so  that  it  is 
worthy  not  only  of  this  debate  but  the 
investment  by  Federal  taxpayers  of 
very  substantial  dollars. 

The  question  is.  Should  the  States 
be  engaged  in  a  bidding  war  to  win  the 
honor  of  hosting  this  facility? 

It  may  surprise  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  going  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  that  should  not  be  the  case; 
that  there  should  not  be  a  bidding 
war.  It  may  surprise  them,  t>ecause  my 
State  is  in  a  position  to  do  well  in  a 
bidding  contest. 


But,  Just  as  I  think  that  we  have, 
over  history,  supported  the  location  of 
truly  national  assets  on  the  ba^  of 
what  was  the  true  national  Interest, 
where  the  greatest  good  to  the  pe<H>le 
of  the  Nation  would  be,  so  should  we. 
in  the  siting  of  this  project,  be  con- 
cerned with  the  best  site  possible. 
There  will  only  be  one.  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  And  national  assets  of 
varying  kinds  have  been  and  should  be 
sited  to  achieve  the  best  national  pur- 
pose, a  purpose  that  I  emphasize  is  of 
overriding  national  importance,  over- 
riding local  significance  that  can 
accrue  to  the  State  that  wins. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  that  we 
do  not  site  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
facilities  on  the  basis  of  competition 
between  localities.  It  is  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base  in  Omaha,  not  because 
Omaha  outbid  Houston  or  Los  Ange- 
les, but  because  it  served  the  national 
interest  to  have  it  located  there  in  the 
heartland  of  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  the  Hurricane  Research 
Center  is  located  at  Miami.  It  is  not  at 
Wichita  Falls  or  in  Wichita  because  it 
serves  the  national  interest  that  it  be 
located  where  it  is. 

We  have  space  launches  from  Cape 
Kennedy  because  that  location  and 
that  location  almost  alone  permits  or- 
bital achievements  of  certain  kinds 
that  simply  are  not  possible  from 
other  launch  sites.  It  is  not  because 
Cape  Kennedy  outbid  other  Interested 
communities. 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  In 
the  interest  of  time  I  will  leave  the 
rest  to  our  own  knowledge  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  think  we  need 
to  have  a  concern  that  there  be  truly 
national  support  for  what  is  a  truly 
national  asset,  one  that  does  offer  the 
prospect  of  breakthroughs  in  the 
realm  of  physics  that  can  benefit 
untold  generations.  That  is  truly  a  na- 
tional purpose.  It  is  the  kind  that  war- 
rants national  support.  That  is  why 
this  is  indeed  distinguishable  from  all 
those  other  projects  that  have  been 
cited,  the  legion  of  projects  for  which 
we  demand  cost  sharing.  Yes,  we 
should  have  cost  sharing  for  port  de- 
velopment, for  highways  and  for 
sewage  systems.  Almost  all  communi- 
ties require  highways,  require  sewage, 
storm  drains,  and,  of  course,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  demand  cost  sharing  in 
those  instances. 

But  we  do  not  require  cost  sharing 
for  the  SAC  base  because  it  serves  our 
common  defense. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  going  to  be  doing  for 
the  common  good.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  whether  that  site  is 
seismically  correct.  Is  it  safe?  Are  we 
going  to  hit  ground  water?  Are  we 
going  to  have  the  kind  of  climatic  con- 
ditions that  permit  the  optimum  fiuic- 
tioning  of  the  super  collider?  Are  we 
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gntng  to  have  the  kind  of  conditions 
that  attract  the  Tnaxlmiiin  in  talent 
%\}mt  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  level  of 
research  required? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  technical 
queatl<His  that  should  outweigh  even 
the  willingness  of  a  State  or  a  commu- 
nity to  participate  financiaUy  as  the 
host  site. 

It  is  that  simple,  Mr.  President. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  this  truly 
natitmaly  significant  asset  should  be 
sited  where  it  will  best  achieve  its  na- 
tional purpose,  rather  than  sited  in  re- 
sponse to  a  bidding  war.  It  is  that 
simple,  but  it  is  a  decision  which  will 
have  lasting  significance. 

I  h<q»e,  and  frankly  am  confident, 
that  in  a  contest  where  the  higher 
bidder  is  not  the  winner,  but  where 
technical  considerations  will  deter- 
mine which  State  and  which  commu- 
nity has  the  honor  of  being  chosen  as 
the  site,  that  my  SUte  will  do  very 
well.  Again.  I  emphasize  that  we  could 
do  well  in  a  bidding  war,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  make  this  im- 
portant decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will 
make  the  dedsion  correctly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocExnuzK).  The  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
brief.  I  do  not  support  a  bidding  war, 
Mr.  President.  My  State  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  cost-shar- 
ing programs.  These  have  basically 
been  formulas  established  for  particu- 
lar pun)oses,  such  as  highways, 
sewers,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  much  great- 
er national  purpose  here. 

In  many  cases  we  will  be  able  to  tap 
into  resources  where  the  value  cannot 
be  measured. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  large  work 
force  of  highly  skilled  people  who  are 
being  placed  out  of  work,  either  be- 
cause of  the  closure  of  a  plant,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  steel  plant,  a  very  skillful 
medical  plant,  a  nuclear  plant,  or 
others  with  sklUed  people  whose  skills 
would  precisely  fit  this  kind  of  a 
project,  that  is  something  that  in  the 
national  interest  we  may  decide  that 
we  as  a  Nation  want  to  take  advantage 
of  that  particular  resources. 

To  start  a  bidding  war  among  the 
States  wiU  lead  to  a  series  of  bidding 
wars  on  project  after  project  as  they 
come  up.  The  last  time  that  we  were 
involved  in  this  was  with  NASA 
projects  and  we  had  to  arrive  at  some 
compromises  there,  but  we  did  get  a 
little  poUUcs  into  it. 

As  has  been  weU  stated  in  this 
before,  we  tried  very  hard  in  this  na- 
tional effort  to  be  certain  that  we  lo- 
cated things  where  they  most  properly 
should  be  located  in  the  national  in- 
terest.  Therefore.   I   hope   that   the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  adopted,  that  we  will 
not  enter  into  a  cost  bidding  war.  and 
certainly  not  in  a  cost  bidding  war 
where  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
going  to  be  deciding  which  bid  is  best 
and  thereby  awarding  a  project  poten- 
tially to  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  understand  that 
we  are  close  to  a  vote  and  I,  too.  want 
to  be  brief.  It  is  very  important  that 
from  South  Dakota's  perspective  we 
address  the  issue,  however  briefly. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Evans]  for  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  relevant  statement,  a  com- 
prehensive statement,  on  the  reasons 
why  a  bidding  war  in  this  regard  is  not 
in  oiu-  best  national  interest.  But  I 
must  say  that  as  we  have  considered 
the  broad  range  of  issues  before  this 
body  ah-eady  this  year,  the  thing  that 
comes  back  time  and  again,  whether  it 
is  national  or  international,  is  the 
quest  for  what  we  call  a  level  playing 
field,  whether  it  is  in  trade,  whether  it 
is  in  a  number  of  domestic  issues.  Our 
Senate  has  always  sought  out  what  we 
have  considered  to  be  a  fair  amd  a  level 
playing  field. 

In  essence,  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  a  level  playing  field, 
criteria  by  which  we  all  can  compete 
fairly.  When  one  considers  the  pros- 
pects of  competing  with  a  State  the 
size  of  Texas  or  a  State  the  size  of 
New  York,  the  possibility  or  the  prob- 
ability of  a  level  playing  field  is  com- 
pletely gone. 

In  essence,  that  is  really  what  the 
issue  is  here,  do  we  create  a  level  play- 
ing field?  Do  we  compete  by  the  same 
set  of  rules?  If  we  do,  how  do  we  enun- 
ciate those  rules  articulately  and  clear- 
ly for  all  concerned?  Senator  Evahs 
has  outlined  those  very  well  as  he  has 
presented  them.  I  hope  people  will 
consider  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
issue  here. 

The  second  point  I  will  make  very 
briefly  is  this:  There  have  been  a 
number  of  references  made  to  cost 
sharing  and  how  cost  sharing  ought  to 
be  a  factor  here.  But  every  time  we 
have  considered  cost  sharing  in  the 
past  we  have  considered  it  under  a 
very  delicate  formula.  That  formula 
took  into  accoimt  the  differences  be- 
tween big  States  and  small  States  and 
set  out  a  broad  range  of  a  number  of 
considerations  that  have  been  decided 
by  this  body. 

There  is  no  such  formula  for  a  bid- 
ding process  that  we  now  have  with 
regard  to  the  super  collider,  and  imtil 
we  have  that  kind  of  formula,  until  we 
somehow  arrange  a  means  by  which 
we  can  take  this  into  accotmt  in  equi- 
table terms  under  that  level  playing 
field.  I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  for 
us  to  Include  a  bidding  in  this  process. 


So  for  those  reasons.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  shortly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Bdr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
have  consulted  with  a  few  Members  on 
the  floor,  especially  those  who  are  stiU 
here  who  are  the  principal  opponents 
of  my  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  need  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  under- 
stand the  ranking  Member  on  this 
side.  Senator  Hatfield,  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
that  it  be  accepted,  but  I  will  with- 
draw, if  the  Senator  concurs,  my  re- 
quest for  a  rollcall  vote  and  we  will 
vote  by  voice.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
with  the  primary  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  Senator  Domafici,  some 
of  the  language  in  our  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
agree  that  legitimate  improvements  to 
existing  infrastructural  assets  by  a 
proposer  will  be  allowed  to  be  submit- 
ted in  the  proposal  imder  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  such  improvements  are 
allowed  under  section  2.2.3.2,  termed 
Regional  Resources,  of  the  DOE's  invi- 
tation I'or  site  proposal  (ISP). 

Mr.  EVANS.  Therefore,  a  State  or 
proposer  is  allowed,  in  fact  nearly  re- 
quired, to  include  the  following  infra- 
structural  Improvements  in  its  propos- 
als to  DOE:  contributions  to  land  ac- 
quisition and  rights-of-way;  access 
roads;  sewer  systems;  water  transpor- 
tation lines;  and  power  transmission 
lines. 

This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exclusive, 
but  indicative  of  the  types  of  improve- 
ments that  could  be  submitted  by  a 
proposer  under  our  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  Such  types  of 
infrastructural  improvements  are  in- 
tended to  be  allowed,  not  prohibited, 
under  our  use  of  the  phrase  "other  in- 
centives." 

The  intent  of  this  amendment's  pro- 
hibition on  "other  financial  incen- 
tives" and  "in-kind  contributions"  in 
the  life  and  cycle  cost  is  meant  primar- 
ily to  cover  cash  and  other  financial 
incentives  by  the  proposer.  It  is  those 
contributions  that  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed in  the  DOE's  life  and  cycle  cost 
estimate. 
Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Dohenici 
which  sends  a  clear  message  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  on  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  the  super  collider.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  base  its 
decisions  on  site  selection  for  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  on  merit 
and  not  money.  There  is  tremendous 
interest  in  the  scientific  community 
throughout  this  Nation  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  superconducting  super 
collider  [SSC].  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  project,  and  con- 
gratulate the  adtainistration  for 
having  the  foresight  to  approve  long 
overdue  physics  research  into  the 
nature  of  matter  and  the  explanation 
of  the  universe.  The  SSC  is  the  largest 
physics  research  project  to  be  imder- 
taken  in  this  country.  Estimates  are 
that  the  cost  will  be  about  $4.6  billion. 
It  may  well  exceed  $4.6  billion  by  the 
time  it  is  completed. 

With  a  project  of  this  size  and  with 
the  great  scientific  interest,  there  is  a 
heated  competition  among  the  States 
to  see  who  can  put  together  the  best 
site  proposal  and  who  can  put  up  the 
most  money  in  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate contributions  to  lure  the  Federal 
Government  and  scientists  to  their 
site.  I  think  competition  is  good  and  to 
be  expected  with  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. It  will  help  the  National  Acad- 
emy sort  out  the  most  promising  pre- 
mier sites  from  those  that  are  medio- 
cre. Nonetheless,  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  must  base  its  site  se- 
lection criteria  on  the  actual  physical 
merits  of  the  site  and  not  on  the 
amount  of  money  State  or  private  in- 
terests can  or  will  contribute  to  the 
project.  Recognizing  that  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  SSC 
will  be  substantial  and  that  some  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  should  be  encouraged, 
too  much  reliance  on  non-Federal  con- 
tributions, in  my  view,  constrains  the 
ability  of  States  with  excellent  sites  to 
compete.  If  this  occurs,  Mr.  President, 
I  fear  that  the  DOE  will  chose  a  site 
based  on  which  State  has  the  money 
to  buy  the  SSC  and  not  on  the  objec- 
tive merits  of  a  particular  site  and  sur- 
rounding attributes. 

The  SSC  is  a  genuinely  unique,  ex- 
citing, and  Intellectually  profound  sci- 
entific concept.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  seize  the  opportunity  to 
select  a  site  based  on  the  best  qualities 
and  characteristics  for  scientific 
achievement,  we  are  all  losers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  Senator  Doiocn- 
ici's  amendment  regarding  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

This  $4.5  billion  facUity  has  the  po- 
tential to  alter  the  course  of  most  sci- 


ences. However,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  facility,  there  is  a  growing 
concern  among  the  States  competing 
for  the  project  that  it  will  go  to  the 
State  that  provides  the  greatest 
number  of  dollars,  rather  than  the 
State  with  the  greatest  advantages. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  land  for  the 
project  must  be  provided  without  cost. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  a  number  of 
Western  States  to  compete  with  those 
Eastern  States  that  are  raising  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  buy  land  on  which 
to  put  the  SSC.  After  all,  the  one 
thing  we  have  in  the  West  is  land  and 
a  lot  of  it  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  since  our  Western 
States  are  public  land  States,  we  lack 
the  tax  base  of  more  densely  populat- 
ed States.  Therefore,  if  DOE's  primary 
criteria  for  choosing  a  site  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  actual  dollars  a  State 
offers  for  the  SSC  project,  then  I 
think  it  will  violate  the  entire  princi- 
ple of  fair  play  in  which  competitors 
usually  start  with  a  level  playing  field. 
Senator  Douenici's  amendment  gives 
everyone  an  equal  chance  at  this 
project. 

In  Idaho  we  have  nearly  900  square 
miles  of  Federal  land  available,  which 
means  property  would  not  need  to  be 
purchased  at  an  additional  expense. 
But  the  ultimate  draw  in  Idaho  is  the 
self-supporting  site  at  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory.  The 
savings  from  putting  the  SSC  in  Idaho 
will  cut  the  cost  on  every  level:  From 
the  people  in  Idaho  who  are  pursuing 
this  project— to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers who  are  financing  it. 

INEL  offers  a  nimiber  of  services  al- 
ready in  place  which  would  be  a  real 
plus  for  this  type  of  project.  There  is  a 
fully  operational  transportation 
system  that  includes  trains  and  buses 
that  connect  the  INEL  to  nearby  com- 
munities. There  is  a  computer  system, 
fire  department,  medical  facility,  ex- 
cellent technical  capability,  an  abun- 
dant water  supply,  plenty  of  low  cost 
energy,  cafeteria  services,  a  guard 
force,  roads  and  fences,  and  more  than 
$2  billion  in  existing  facilities. 

In  addition,  INEL  is  located  near  one 
of  Idaho's  State  supported  universi- 
ties. Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatel- 
lo,  which  would  develop  in  conjunction 
with  the  needs  of  the  SSC  facility. 

Besides  all  of  this,  the  INEL  site  has 
already  been  enviroiunentally  charac- 
terized, and  there  is  a  management 
system  in  place  to  oversee  all  of  its  re- 
sources. 

Idaho  has  a  well-trained  labor  force, 
and  the  INEL  labor  relations  are  ex- 
cellent. Wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
Idaho  are  generally  lower  than  most 
Eastern  States.  We  have  an  existing 
techological  base  of  technicians,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  with  35  years  of 
experience  at  handling  large  projects. 
In  short,  selecting  Idaho  for  the  SSC 


could    mean    a    possible    savings    of 
nearly  $1  billion  to  the  SSC  budget. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  first  nuclear  reactor  to 
generate  electricity  was  built  at  INEL. 
and  the  prototype  for  the  first  nuclear 
submarine  was  developed  at  INEL 
Idahoans  have  a  long  and  strong  com- 
mitment to  science  and  technology, 
and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
continue  this  long  history  by  provid- 
ing a  location  for  the  SSC  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  restricts  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  from  considering 
financial  incentives  as  being  a  sale  cri- 
terion for  the  final  site  selection. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  is  suffering 
from  a  very  severe  economic  depres- 
sion and  just  does  not  have  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  needed  to  compete 
with  other  States  in  order  to  sweeten 
the  pot  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  their  final  site  selection.  However, 
based  on  its  overall  remarkable  suit- 
ability, the  proposed  site  in  Wyoming 
is  the  most  geologically  attractive 
having  a  minimal  amount  of  environ- 
mental impact.  On  its  overall  suitabil- 
ity according  to  all  the  specifications 
determined  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Wyoming  site  could  com- 
pete strongly  and  fairly  for  the 
project. 

For  those  States  that  have  the  big 
population  numbers  and  a  diversified 
economic  base  which  can  provide  the 
extravagant  moneys  needed  to  encour- 
age the  Department  of  Energy  to 
choose  their  site— but  are  lacking  in 
the  overall  suitability  of  the  lands 
they  have  to  off er— this  amendment  is 
a  threat.  But  for  those  States  that 
simply  want  a  fair  shot,  a  chance  to  be 
evaluated  solely  on  merit  instead  of 
deep  pockets,  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment is  surely  a  must. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

All  those  in  favor  will  indicate  by 
saying  aye;  those  opposed  will  indicate 
by  saying  no. 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

The  ayes  do  have  it.  The  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  19d)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  those  who  have  spoken 
on  this  matter.  I  think  the  wish  of  the 
Senate  is  that  on  the  superconducting 
super  collider  we  pick  the  best  site  and 
not  take  into  accoimt  financial  remu- 
neration from  cities  or  States  or  com- 
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penaatlon  they  may  offer  to  the  U.S. 
Oovemmait  with  reference  to  the 
best  site  in  the  country. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  state- 
ments of  support  I  am  delighted  that 
the  amendment  has  been  adopted  and 
will  go  to  ctmference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  first  excepted 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  excepted  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

BIr.  ^naMR  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Senate  work  for  a  while 
yet  this  evening  if  we  can  make  some 
progress  and  dispose  of  some  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  have  a  full  day 
tomorrow  on  the  bill.  The  Senate  will 
begin  its  recess  at  the  close  of  business 
tomorrow,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  am 
not  talking  about  midnight  either.  I 
am  not  saying  midnight.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  Senate  goes  a  while 
yet  this  evening,  let  us  say  8:30  or  9.  if 
we  can  make  progress,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  weU  for  the  Senate  to  do  that; 
perhmps  that  would  put  us  within 
shooting  distance  of  final  icing  on  the 
bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow 
evening. 

So  I  think  Senators  should  have  this 
information.  I  have  had  a  few  inquir- 
ies as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
any  more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  My 
desire  Is  that  we  press  on  for  a  wliile 
but  not  a  great  deal  longer. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
believe,  is  going  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. Is  he  in  a  mood  to  have  a  time 
agreement  on  that  amendment  if 
others  are? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly am.  It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  20  minutes  equally 
divided  or  whatever  is  satisfactory 
with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  HEUiffiS.  I  can  advise  what  the 
amendment  is.  I  think  the  managers 
already  know,  but  on  page  35.  strike 
all  beginning  with  line  6  through  line 
13  on  page  38.  It  relates  to  multilateral 
bank  loans. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  relates  to  multilateral 
bank  loans? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Ihouyx  is  the  Senator  on  this 


side  who  would  handle  this,  or  would 
Senator  Johksion  be  prepared  to  do 
that? 

Bdr.  EVANS.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield  briefly?  I  also  have  an 
amendment  that  I  believe  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  would  be  accept- 
ed, and  requires  virtually  no  debate 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  EVANS.  If  that  would  be  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMEHDKENT  NO.  300 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  appropriations  for 

multilateral  development  banks) 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  No.  200:  On 
page  35,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  6 
through  line  13  of  page  36. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  overall 
levels  of  foreign  aid  spending.  I  feel 
obliged  to  point  out  that  the  budget 
resolution  approved  by  this  Senate  did 
not  include  any  assumption  of  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  not  a  dime. 

Now,  I  did  not  support  the  budget 
resolution,  but  I  certainly  support  the 
restraint  that  was  shown  with  respect 
to  function  150,  that  is  to  say,  the  for- 
eign aid  account.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $600  million  below  a  freeze. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  Inconsistent  to  pass 
a  resolution  2  weeks  ago  calling  for  re- 
straint and  then  break  the  bank  today. 
The  Central  American  portion  of  the 
bill  is  offset  by  reducing  defense 
spending.  If  that  is  not  convoluted 
thinking.  I  cannot  imagine  what  is. 

Now,  this  Senator  is  not  widely  en- 
thusiastic about  that  formula  for  cost 
neutrality,  but  at  least  It  does  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  budget. 

However,  the  $257  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  additional  spend- 
ing for  multilateral  development 
banks  is  not  assumed  in  the  budget 
resolution  ansrwhere.  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  continuing  resolu- 
tion precisely  because  we  could  not 
afford  it.  We  cannot  afford  it  this  year 
either,  not  as  a  part  of  this  supple- 
mental legislation  any  how. 

Now,  I  am  not  dealing  with  the 
merits  of  these  banks.  This  Senator 
has  reservations  about  some  of  the 
practices  of  the  banks,  but  that  is  not 
my  point  this  evening.  My  point  is 


that  we  simply  cannot  afford  these  in- 
creases as  proposed. 

The  amendment  now  pending  is  in- 
tended to  strike  from  the  bill  the  $257 
million  in  increased  appropriations 
that  are  proposed  for  various  multilat- 
eral development  banks. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  much  of  what  the 
committee  report  says  on  this  subject. 
But  I  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Looking  at  what  the  report  says,  and  I 
quote: 

When  the  Committee  considered  the 
President's  request  for  foreign  operations  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  bill,  it 
recognized  that,  in  the  context  of  the  exist- 
ing budget  situation,  it  could  not  fund  all  of 
the  President's  requests  that  merited  fund- 
ing. The  Committee  made  a  decision  to  fund 
bilateral  and  mUitary  assistance  programs 
as  fully  as  the  budget  situation  permitted.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  possible  to  meet  the 
minimal  requirements  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  multilateral  banking  institu- 
tions. 

Now,  as  best  as  I  can  imderstand  it, 
the  context  of  the  existing  budget  sit- 
uation as  referred  to  in  that  report 
has  not  changed.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  again  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
that  the  budget  resolution  that  this 
Senate  approved  2  weeks  ago  still  has 
an  enormous  deficit.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  hit  a  gold  mine  since  last  Octo- 
ber. Very  frankly,  we  just  cannot 
afford  these  large  amounts  of  money 
for  foreign  aid  spending. 

These  banks  still  represent  an  enor- 
mous portion  of  our  overall  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  and  the  committee 
report  also  notes,  by  the  way,  that 
even  with  the  $257  million  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  the  United  States 
will  be  $500  million  in  arrears  in 
making  contributions  to  these  banks. 

Now,  nothing  adverse  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  remain  in  arrears.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I,  for  one,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  ever  should 
have  obligated  this  Government  for 
these  large  increases  to  the  extent  we 
did.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
American  taxpayers  feel  the  same 
way.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  urgent  about  funding  these 
banks,  and  that  is  the  point  of  the 
pending  amendment.  This  supplemen- 
tal is  supposed  to  represent  urgently 
needed  funding,  not  merely  additional 
appropriations  that  somebody  may 
feel  are  worth  funding. 

We  can  consider  multilateral  bank 
fimding  in  the  context  of  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  and  in  the  con- 
text of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  try  to  move 
this  kind  of  thing  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman  is 
here  and  I  will  take  only  a  brief  time, 
but  while  he  is  preparing  let  me  speak 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  oppose  the  con- 
cepts and  the  participation  we  have 
long  enjoyed  in  these  international  fi- 
nancial agencies,  that  we  should  make 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  with- 
draw. That  would  be  the  appropriate 
amendment.  But  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  as  a  member,  we  are 
going  to  get  further  and  further  in  ar- 
rears becauise  we  will  not  pay  our 
share  of  the  capital  for  these  institu- 
tions, it  seems  to  me,  does  not  make 
very  much  sense. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  do  one 
thing  or  the  other— either  get  out, 
which  I  think  would  be  extraordinari- 
ly bad  for  our  own  self-interests,  our 
own  security  interests,  our  own  posi- 
tion in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  or  if  we  choose  not  to  get  out, 
then  we  should  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities. I  know,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out,  that 
this  supplemental  will  not  fully  bring 
us  back  out  of  the  arrearage  that  we 
are  now  in,  but  it  will  take  a  large  step 
in  that  direction.  It  will  handle  some 
of  the  most  significant  problems  we  do 
have  and  will  enable  us  to  continue  in 
the  multilateral  kinds  of  assistance 
that  are  so  important  to  America's  se- 
curity interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  be  for 
this  kind  of  appropriation  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  the  most  efficient, 
cheapest,  most  inexpensive  way  to 
help  carry  out  America's  interests  in 
its  international  affairs. 

It  is  far  cheaper  to  help  others 
become  independent,  to  help  others 
grow  economically,  to  help  others  get 
to  the  point  where  they  are  not  only 
producers  but  consumers,  where  they 
cannot  only  sell  to  us  and  others  but 
they  can  buy  from  us.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  better  way  to  help  reduce  our 
trade  deficit  than  to  help  build  the  ca- 
pacity of  other  nations  to  get  to  the 
point  where  they  can  afford  to  buy 
the  products  and  the  technology  that 
we  have  produced  so  well  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
also  says,  in  addition  to  the  words  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
used: 

It  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  minimal 
requirements  of  the  President's  request  for 
multilateral  banking  institutions  in  the  1987 
appropriations  bm.  This  committee  made 
the  difficult  choice  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


it  believes  that  the  multilateral  banks  are 
vitally  important  to  the  United  States'  over- 
all economic  and  strategic  interests 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  nor  the 
subcommittee,  but  I  do  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  authorizations  for  these  institu- 
tions. I  suggest  that  they  are  extraor- 
dinarily important  to  America's  self- 
interest.  They  are  extraordinarily  im- 
portant in  building  a  better  and  a 
more  economically  independent  world; 
and  that.  too.  is  in  our  ultimate  best 
interests. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  will  reject  this  amendment, 
which  would  have  us  withdraw  at  least 
partially  from  what  I  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate responsibilities  intemation- 
aUy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  of  aU 
the  items  before  us,  the  item  most  mis- 
understood is  obviously  foreign  aid. 
Foreign  aid  somehow  conjures  up  an 
image  among  most  Americans  as  being 
a  wasteful  giveaway. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  indicated,  these  recom- 
mendations are  in  our  national  inter- 
est. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  men  and 
women  wiser  than  most  of  us  that  for 
our  democracy  to  flourish,  we  must 
flourish  in  a  world  of  stability.  We 
look  around  us,  and  all  we  find  is  in- 
stability. How  do  we  help  bring  about 
stability? 

About  15  years  ago,  we  decided  to 
make  a  study— this  is  a  Nation  of  stud- 
ies, but  this  was  an  important  study,  a 
very  interesting  one— to  determine  for 
ourselves  the  goods  that  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  Republic  afloat. 
What  are  the  strategic  goods  that  are 
necessary?  We  had  all  our  experts  look 
around  the  world  and  look  at  our  econ- 
omy and  look  at  our  democracy,  and 
they  came  out  with  100  items.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  study— 100  items. 

These  100  items  included  things  like 
cobalt,  platiniun  steel.  Lo  and  behold, 
of  the  100  items  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  this  Republic  afloat, 
85  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  to  go  out  of  our  country  to  get 
85  of  them. 

For  example,  chromiimti.  Without 
chromium,  we  will  not  have  the  alloys 
that  are  necessary  to  build  automo- 
biles, to  build  refrigerators.  Small 
items,  but  where  do  you  find  chromi- 
um? In  Zimbabwe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ah,  they  tell  us,  do  not  deal 
with  Zimbabwe,  a  very  poor  country. 
What  would  they  have  us  do?  Deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

There  is  another  item  called  alumi- 
num. What  is  the  base  metal  of  alumi- 
num? Bauxite.  Where  do  you  find 
bauxite?  In  the  United  States?  No.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  place  in  the  United 
States  where  you  do  find  bauxite.  It 


lies  below  the  city  of  Lihue.  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  and  we  are  not  going  to  dig  up 
the  City  of  Lihue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
bauxite  in  the  United  States. 

These  items  all  come  from  Third 
World  countries  of  instability.  What 
we  are  proposing  to  do  here  is  to  pro- 
vide them  the  wherewithal  to  help 
themselves  bring  about  stability.  It 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to  re- 
alize that  where  there  are  poor  people 
and  hungry  people,  you  are  bound  to 
have  instability. 

I  have  received  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  concerned  citi- 
zens througout  this  land  who  have 
seen  pictures  of  distended  stomachs  of 
little  kids  in  Africa.  Every  church 
group  is  pleading  for  money.  We  have 
the  Africa  Fund  in  this  biU  so  the 
people  in  Africa  can  help  themselves, 
so  that  they  can  help  to  see  that  dis- 
tended stomachs  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Ah,  but  foreign  aid  is  a  bad  thing.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  realize  that  it 
is  in  our  national  interests  to  bring 
about  stability  in  this  world— imless 
we  think  we  can  foster  a  military  solu- 
tion to  everything  and  have  a  world 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  the  democratic  path 
is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  often  frustrat- 
ing. It  is  often  filled  with  failures.  But 
it  is  the  best  route.  This  is  the  route 
that  we  propose:  the  route  of  provid- 
ing the  wherewithal  to  these  countries 
so  they  can  help  themselves. 

I  realize  that  my  colleague  is  not 
striking  the  other  parts  of  foreign  aid. 
I  am  happy  for  that. 

However,  just  to  tell  my  colleagues 
what  our  insistence  in  cutting  down 
foreign  aid  has  meant  to  the  United 
States:  Spain  is  not  telling  us.  "Get 
out."  Portugal  is  now  telling  us,  "Get 
out."  I  hope  the  whole  world  does  not 
tell  us  to  get  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if 
others  wish  to  speak,  but  if  not,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Helms  had  indi- 
cated earlier  that  he  was  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Inouyx  is  ready,  I  am 
sure,  to  move  to  table.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  reach  an  agreement  on  time  on 
this  amendment,  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  For  the  Senator's  in- 
formation, I  do  not  believe  that  my 
comments  will  take  more  than  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  LUOAR.  I  would  like  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Five  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indian*. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  BYRD.  That  is  25  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
talked  to  the  majority  leader  about 
yj^iung  up  an  amendment  I  have  which 
is  agreed  to  aa  both  sides.  I  ask  that 
that  be  included  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
SeniUor  will  yield,  why  do  we  not  say 
10  minutes  past  8? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ten  after  eight  to  close 
the  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

lb.  BYRD.  That  is  agreeable  here. 

How  much  time  would  Mr.  Evans 
need  on  his  amendment,  wliich  he  in- 
dicates will  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Two  minutes.  I  could  do 
it  as  soon  as  we  get  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  told  by  the  chair- 
man that  he  is  imaware  of  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  does. 

Blr.  EVANS.  It  deals  with  clarifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Columbia 
Gorge.  I  have  checked  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  staffs.  It  has  no  budg- 
etary impact.  It  is  a  clarification  as  to 
a  wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  informed  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  on 
the  first  committee  amendment,  there 
Is  a  request  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  come 
later.  So  if  we  can  proceed  with  the 
pending  amendment  and  dispose  of 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining on  the  pending  amendment 

expire  at  10  after  8.  

The  PRBSroiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hi.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object.  I  just  want  it  understood 
that  I  want  5  minutes  of  the  time.  So  I 
think  10  minutes  past  8  will  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  include  that  in  my  re- 
quest. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
iHotm,  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done, 
as  well  as  Senator  Kasteh,  the  ranking 
member. 

I  have  mentioned  to  them  during 
the  markup  of  this  bill  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  do  the  same 
thing  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  done,  to  delete  funds  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks. 


I  think  we  need  to  send  a  signal  to 
these  banks.  They  have  wasted  a  lot  of 
money.  The  $257  million  provided  in 
this  urgent  supplemental  bill  mostly 
goes  to  fund  the  IDA.  The  IDA  makes 
loans,  if  you  would  call  them  loans— 
no-interest  loans.  Not  only  are  they  no 
Interest,  but  they  waive  principle  and 
Interest  payments  for  as  much  as  10 
years.  The  term  of  the  loan  is  50  years, 
again,  with  no  interest. 

So,  I  don't  know  whether  you  call 
that  a  loan,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  the  IDA  is  spending  a 
lot  of  money  that  Is  very  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  United  States.  Such  as 
the  coal  Interest  in  West  Virginia. 
They  have  made  loans  to  compete 
with  our  coal  interests.  They  have 
made  loans  to  compete  with  agricul- 
tural interests  throughout  the  United 
Stetes,  whether  it  be  soybean  farmers 
or  wheat  farmers.  They  have  made  a 
lot  of  loans  to  turn  around  and  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  interests.  And 
they  are  making  loans  at  terms  which 
our  fanners  do  not  receive,  which  our 
coal  producers  do  not  receive,  again  a 
no-interest  loan. 

While  I  agree  that  the  majority  of 
this  money  goes  to  developing  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  considerable  amount 
that  goes  to  our  international  competi- 
tors, to  Argentina,  to  BrazU.  to  a  lot  of 
countries  that  we  find  ourselves  losing 
groimd  to  in  international  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
couple  of  articles.  One  is  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  dated  April  22, 

1987,  called  "A  Sneaky  Supplemental 
for  the  World  Bank." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  22, 
1987] 

A  SlOtAKY  SUPPLmnTTAL  FOR  THE  WORLD 

Bank 


(By  Joe  O.  Rogers) 
The  Appropriations  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing to  bring  before  the  full  House  April  22 
substantial  increases  in  funding  for  farm 
subsidies,  modernization  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  and  support  of  ailing  oil  pro- 
ducers. This  time,  however,  no  Americans 
need  apply.  _     ^, 

The  funds  are  for  the  World  Bank's  noto- 
riously profligate  IntemaUonal  Develop- 
ment Association  (ffiA)— 50-year  loans,  no 
interest  and  10  years  of  grace— and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank.  Total  teb:  Just  over 
$250mUUon. 

The  vast  majority  of  funds  channeled 
through  the  World  Bank  and  its  sister  agen- 
cies find  their  way  to  the  nationalized  indus- 
tries and  state-run  agricultural  cartels.  Like 
most  welfare,  this  spending  is  ultimately  de- 
structive of  the  economies  and  people  who 
receive  it.  Rather  than  providing  credit  for 
competitive,  market-determined  uses,  it  goes 
to  feed  swollen  bureaucracies  and  to  ap- 
pease the  political  elites  who  allow  them  to 
remain  in  place.  Where  it  does  lead  to  pro- 
duction, it  undercuts  any  unsubsidized  pro- 
ducers elsewhere. 


Until  substantial  reform  In  the  operation 
of  the  World  Bank  and  ite  affUUtes  is  ob- 
tained, new  funding  should  be  withheld.  If 
reform  is  not  possible— the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  failed  in  six  years  of  continuing 
effort— funding  should  be  terminated.  (This 
applies  equally  to  soft  loans  from  IDA  and 
the  "hard-loan"  window  of  the  World  Bank; 
only  their  repayment  terms  differ.) 

A  few  examples  llliistrate  the  continuing 
problems. 

The  World  Bank  has  recently  approved  a 
$100  million  loan  to  China  to  rehabiliUte  its 
machine-tool  industry.  SUte-run  by  defini- 
tion, it  is  In  direct  competition  with  our  own 
beleaguered  industry.  U  successful,  this 
project  will  reduce  the  sizable  Chinese 
market  for  American  producers  and  create 
the  potential  of  a  major  new  international 
supplier.  Should  this  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a  competitive  environment  there 
could  be  no  quarrel  with  the  growth  of 
China's  industry.  As  part  of  a  wave  of  subsi- 
dies, it  is  outrageous. 

In  February,  the  World  Bank  approved  a 
so-called  "trade-policy  loan"  for  Indonesia 
that,  the  Worid  Bank  reports,  "will  be  used 
to  support  the  government's  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  the  sharp  fall  in  oU  prices  .  .  . 
whUe  enabling  it  to  regain  sUbility  to  its 
balance  of  payments  and  to  its  budget."  Ac- 
cordtog  to  the  Par  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  the  World  Bank  plans  an  additional 
loan  this  year  aimed  at  improvtog  agricul- 
tural production.  Total  cost:  about  $500  mil- 
lion. In  combination  with  similar  loans 
made  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  this 
package  yields  a  substantial  floor  under  the 
price  of  Indonesian  crude  oil  not  avaUable 
to  market-economy  producers. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  isolated 
cases.  The  1986  World  Bank  Annual  Report 
provides  a  classic  description  of  its  activities. 
On  page  118,  citing  a  $90  million  IDA  loan, 
the  directors  worte:  "Funds  wlU  be  onlent 
by  the  Agriculture  Bank  of  Chtoa  to  todivid- 
ual  farmer,  household,  collective  units,  and 
enterprises  owned  by  local  govemement  and 
entities  and  collectives  ...  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  orchards,  agroprocess- 
tag,  and  livestock  enterpises."  No  farm-bank 
crisis  there! 

Similar  examples  abound:  $30  million 
went  to  Burma  to  tocrease  rice  exports;  $15 
million  to  the  Bolivian  National  Oil  Co.;  $64 
million  went  to  Hungary,  a  communist 
nation,  to  reduce  its  coal  imports— sorry. 
West  Virgtala;  $3.9  million  of  IDA  funds 
went  to  Gutoea  to  manage  government- 
owned  mtotog  operations;  $100  million  to 
Hungary  "to  enable  it  to  achieve  totema- 
tional  competitiveness:"  $12  million  of  IDA 
funds  went  to  the  Yemeni  government  for 
its  national  oil  company. 

Perhaps  the  most  toteresttog  aspect  of  the 
legislation  up  this  week  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
part  of  a  "supplemental"  appropriations 
package.  At  one  time  such  legislation  was 
toterested  to  accommodate  emergency  situa- 
tions that  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time 
regular  appropriations  were  enacted.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  $50  million  tocluded  for  hu- 
manitarian earthquake  relief  for  El  Salva- 
dor, a  real  and  tragic  emergency. 

For  most  of  what's  tovolved  here,  there  is 
no  real  emergency.  Congress  considered  re- 
quesU  for  fundtog  all  of  these  agencies  to 
the  regular  appropriation  passed  to  Octo- 
ber. At  that  time,  with  full  information 
available  and  after  extensive  hearings,  a  de- 
liberate decision  was  made  not  to  appropri- 
ate during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  funds 
now  being  proposed.  Nothing  of  substance 


has  changed  to  warrant  a  reversal  of  that 
decision. 

What  has  changed  is  that  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  receives  less  scnittoy  than 
the  regular  legislation.  Spendtog  requests 
shaved  to  that  fall  legislation  can  be  reborn 
to  the  spring  with  little  chance  of  detection. 
The  fiscal  budget  now  under  consideration 
is  for  1988;  fiscal  1987,  currently  under  way, 
can  be  bloated  with  impunity.  To  cap  the 
legislation  legerdemato.  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  pulled  this  bill  from  the  pre-Easter 
calendar  because  the  House  was  considertog 
its  budget.  The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen  spending  on  foreign-aid  extravagances 
while  advocating  substantially  tocreased 
taxes  and  further  reductions  to  the  nation's 
defense.  Now  the  coast  is  clear. 

Congressional  largess  is  likely  to  go  on, 
but  altering  U.S.  policy  toward  subsidized 
competition  may  be  possible.  Rep.  Beau 
Boulter  (R.,  Texas),  Sen.  Steven  Symms  (R., 
Idaho)  and  others  have  totroduced  a  bill  to 
allow  U.S.  representatives  at  the  World 
Bank  and  its  sister  organizations  to  support 
only  those  loans  that  do  not  provide  subsi- 
dies to  competitors  of  American  agricultural 
or  mtoeral  producers.  This  would  require 
that  the  borrowing  government  must  lend 
the  proceeds  to  its  producers  at  locally  com- 
petitive toterest  rates  and  that  no  produc- 
tion, operating  or  export  subsidies  be  pro- 
vided. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
good  first  step  toward  reform.  Perhaps  cre- 
ative floor  strategies  can  substitute  it  for 
the  folly  of  the  supplemental  package.  At 
the  very  least,  their  efforts  can  focus  atten- 
tion on  what  is  betog  done  and  send  this  leg- 
islation back  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  badly  needed  rewrittog. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
not  read  this  entire  article,  but  I  will 
highlight  a  couple  of  loans  that  it 
mentions. 

It  says  that  "The  World  Bank  has 
recently  approved  a  $100  million  loan 
to  China  to  rehabilitate  its  machine 
tool  industry." 

It  is  a  state-run  industry.  The  ma- 
chine tool  industry  which  I  happen  to 
be  quite  familiar  with,  that  is  what  I 
did  for  some  time  before  coming  to  the 
Senate.  The  U.S.  machine  tool  indus- 
try is  having  serious  trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machine  tool 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  prob- 
ably aware,  has  been  hurting.  Yet  we 
are  talking  about  giving  a  $100  million 
loan  to  a  Communist  country  to  assist 
their  machine  tool  industry,  a  state- 
controlled  economy.  I  find  that 
absurd. 

The  United  States  representative 
had  reservations  on  this  loan,  but  they 
overrode  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  ab- 
stains or  votes  "No"  in  a  number  of 
these  loans  and  yet  the  World  Bank 
(X)ntinually  overrides  the  United 
States  interests  even  though  we  put 
up  a  very  generous  portion  of  the 
money.  And  the  United  States  taxpay- 
ers fund  our  competition. 

I  find  that  to  be  wrong. 

Again  I  compliment  our  chairman 
because  I  think  he  has  tried  to  get  the 
attention  of  various  officials  to  change 


and  reform  their  policies.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  tried  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

They  have  been  very  vigorous  in 
their  examination  of  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  others  in  trying  to  enact 
some  reforms. 

I  even  compliment  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials. They  have  tried  to  make  some 
reforms,  but  the  final  result  is  in  many 
cases  they  have  not  been  successful.  I 
think  they  have  made  progress,  how- 
ever. 

But  when  you  see  these  kinds  of 
loans  being  approved,  and  there  are 
many— I  mentioned  a  $100  million 
loan  to  China.  There  was  a  $100  mil- 
lion loan  to  Hungary  to  enable  it  to 
achieve  international  competitiveness, 
again  a  Communist  country;  a  $30  mil- 
lion loan  went  to  Burma  to  increase 
rice  exports.  That  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senators  from  rice-produc- 
ing States.  A  $15  million  loan  went  to 
the  Bolivian  national  oil  company.  A 
$64  million  loan  went  to  Hungary  to 
reduce  its  coal  imports;  $3.9  million 
went  to  Guinea  to  manage  govern- 
ment-owned mining  operations;  $12 
million  went  to  the  Yemeni  Govern- 
ment for  its  national  oil  company  and 
on  and  on. 

I  have  a  list  of  just  a  couple  pages 
that  I  asked  my  staff  to  pull  together 
of  very  questionable  loans.  Again 
many  of  these  are  loans  that  are  no  in- 
terest loans. 

A  $130  million  loan  to  Colombia  for 
petroleum  development.  Again  I  know 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
petroleum  problems,  energy  problems, 
coal  problems,  and  yet  we  are  making 
that  kind  of  a  loan  to  Colombia.  I  re- 
member a  $350  million  loan  that  went 
to  Argentina  to  increase  their  agricul- 
tiu-al  exports  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat.  They  are  competing  with  Okla- 
homa wheat  farmers. 

We  had  I  think  $500  million  that 
went  to  Brazil,  $400  million,  so  they 
could  increase  their  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oil,  again  to  (xjm- 
pete  with  American  farmers. 

That  is  absurd. 

Mr.  President,  on  top  of  question- 
able lending  practices  and  on  top  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
ignored  United  States  administration 
and  committee  requests  to  reform 
their  policies,  the  banks  continue  irre- 
sponsible administrative  practices.  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  Friday.  May 
8,  there  was  a  report  that  the  World 
Bank  is  proposing  a  severance  pay 
plan  that  is  estimated  would  cost,  and 
I  would  like  to  get  the  chairman's  at- 
tention on  this,  a  maximum  of  $150 
million.  We  are  talking  about  severing 
600  out  of  a  total  6,000  employees. 
That  is  an  estimated  severance  cost  of 
about  $250,000  per  employee.  That  is 
absurd. 

To  read  from  the  article,  it  said  $150 
million  works  out  to  an  average  of 
$250,000  per  severed  employee  if  all 


600  lose  their  jobs  and  and  as  much  as 
$500,000  each  if  only  300  are  cut  from 
the  payroll. 

I  personally  have  contacted  Barber 
Conable,  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
to  ask  him  about  this.  I  understand 
that  the  United  States  has  indicated 
their  opposition  to  this  plan,  but,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  many  times  the 
United  States  will  indicate  opposition 
to  various  loans  or  various  policies  of 
the  World  Bank,  but  they  do  it 
anyway.  We  cannot  afford  this  type  of 
extravagant,  unbelievably  expensive 
proposal  on  an  urgent  supplemental. 

This  is  not  urgent.  We  cannot  afford 
this.  The  taxpayers  cannot  afford  it. 
We  need  significant  reform. 

In  the  Washington  Business  Jour- 
nal, the  week  of  March  23,  1987,  it 
says  a  building  sold  for  the  highest 
price  ever  in  Washington,  DC,  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
They  paid  $145  million  for  a  building 
in  Washington,  DC,  $145  million,  just 
recently,  March  1987. 

Again  I  think  this  is  not  the  time  to 
be  giving  an  urgent  supplemental  of 
$257  million  to  international  develop- 
ment banks  that  have  been  very  loose 
with  our  money  in  the  past,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  they  subsidize 
our  competition.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  has  tried  to  get  their  atten- 
tion. I  think  the  way  we  will  get  their 
attention  is  by  reducing  their  flow  of 
funds. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
would  support  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  Friday,  May  8, 
1987,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  1987] 

U.S.  Wuj.  Oppose  GcirERons  Woru>  Bamk 
Severance  Plan 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Reagan  administration  is  actively  op- 
posing as  "excessively  generous"  World 
Bank  President  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.'s  pro- 
posal to  give  an  enhanced  severance-pay 
package  to  top  officials  who  could  lose  their 
jobs  as  part  of  a  reorganization  plan  an- 
nounced Monday. 

Conable  has  announced  that  as  part  of  his 
effort  to  make  the  bank  more  efficient,  at 
least  300  Jobs  will  be  elimmated  immediate- 
ly, and  that  as  many  as  300  more  eventually 
could  be  trimn:ed  from  the  O.OOO-person 
staff.  The  severance  pay,  he  estimated, 
would  cost  a  maximum  of  $150  million, 
while  the  cost  of  operating  the  bank  would 
be  reduced  by  $50  million  a  year. 

The  $150  million  works  out  to  an  average 
of  $250,000  per  severed  employe  if  all  600 
lose  their  Jobs,  and  as  much  as  $500,000 
each  if  only  300  are  cut  from  the  payroll. 

A  bank  official  said  that  the  $150  million 
estimate  related  only  to  the  600-Job  reduc- 
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tkm.  but  cautioned  acainst  simply  dividing 
one  flfure  by  the  other. 

The  Worid  Bank,  which  lends  money  to 
the  world's  poorer  countries,  adjusts  em- 
ployea'  salaries  so  they  effecUvely  pay  no 
federal  Income  taxes. 

UA  r>»emment  officials  will  oppose  the 
Conable  plan  at  sessions  of  the  bank's  exec- 
utive board,  and  they  appear  to  have  sup- 
p«t  from  some  other  governments,  it  was 
learned  yesterday.  

The  UA  government  also  has  regtstereo 
fonnal  regret  that  Conable  passed  over  an 
f^n^mwir^n  when  he  appointed  Moeen  Qure- 
sbi.  a  Pakistani,  as  senior  vice  president  for 
opeiatlans  and  W.  David  Hopper,  a  Canadi- 
an, as  senior  vice  president  for  poUcy  and 
nianning. 

On  the  severance  issue,  an  official  said 
that  "a  variety  of  approaches"  are  being 
considered  and  that  there  would  be  dUfer- 
ent  separaUon  packages.  He  said  part  of  the 
$150  million  would  pay  for  retraining  em- 
ployea  shifted  to  new  Jobs. 

He  acknowledged  that  for  some  higtuy 
paid  senior  officials  from  foreign  countries 
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with  long  service  at  the  bank,  the  severance 
cost  would  be  high,  perhaps  $200,000.  The 
payments  would  be  In  addition  to  earned 

pensions.  .^  ,   ,. 

The  high  cost  of  separation,  he  said.  Is  be- 
cause the  bank  is  obligated  to  pay  resettle- 
ment costs  for  foreign  nationals— who  con- 
stitute about  75  percent  of  the  staff— as  well 
as  other  benefits  earned  by  service.  Foreign- 
ers employed  by  the  World  Bank  work  in 
the  United  States  on  special  visas,  and  must 
leave  the  country  or  find  employment  at  an- 
other international  institution  if  they  lose 
their  bank  Jobs. 

One  bank  official  said  the  "enhanced  ter- 
mination package  that  the  United  States  ob- 
jects to  also  covers  "educational  and  health 
benefits  for  a  transitional  period  for  the  for- 
eign staff,  and  full  pay  for  a  set  initial 
period  while  [undergoing)  co»insellng  for 
new  jobs." 

In  complaining  about  the  Quereshi  and 
Hopper  appointments,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration said  that  those  officials  "are  of  the 
highest  quality"  and  that  "these  views  in  no 
way  reflect  upon  the  individuals  chosen  for 


the  Jobs."  But  the  sUtement.  made  avail- 
able at  the  Treasury  Department,  said  "we 
would  have  preferred"  that  these  posts  had 
gone  to  individuals  from  a  major  sharehold- 
ing country.  And  in  the  case  of  the  job  to 
which  Hopper  was  appointed,  the  statement 
said  the  American  preference  would  have 
been  for  Conable  to  go  "outside  the  bank." 
The  major  shareholding  countries  are  the 
United  SUtes,  West  Germany,  Japan. 
Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  a 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States  was  annoyed  that  at  least  one  of 
these  jobs,  preferably  the  key  operations  as- 
signment, did  not  go  to  an  American.  Prior 
to  the  reorganization,  that  post  was  held  by 
Ernest  Stem,  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  a  final 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  a  list  of  series  of  questionable 
loans  in  the  Rbcord  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LDGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
that  it  is  dear  that  some  Senators  do 
not  like  these  banks  at  all.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  they  fault  them  for  lack  of  ad- 
ministration. They  fault  them  for 
making  loans  to  Communist  countries 
on  occasion.  They  fault  them  for  spe- 
cific loans  to  industries  that  cry  for 
protection  in  this  country.  All  of  this 
is  true. 


Demonstrably,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out,  loans  have 
been  made  to  Communist  countries.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  sales  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
high  subsidies,  were  widely  applauded 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  not  simply  to  a  satellite 
for  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  very 
eager  to  promote  trade  with  the  East- 
em  bloc,  given  certain  provisos  that 
wheat,  after  all,  is  not  a  strategic 
weapon. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  condemn 
these  banks  because  they  make  the  oc- 
casional loan  that  facilitate  trade  with 
the  East,  we  ought  to  at  least  be  con- 
sistent about  overall  thought  of 
moving  products,  including  agricultur- 
al products.  We  ought  to  also  be  con- 
sistent, it  seems  to  me,  in  pointing  out 
that  if  protectionism  is  the  game  and 
if  we  are  talking  about  trade,  and  we 
certainly  are  this  year,  and  about 
American  jobs  and  exports  and  what 
have  you,  we  really  ought  to  zero  in  on 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  on 
this  debate. 

Those  on  the  side  that  will  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wiU  contend  that  these 
banks  are  absolutely  required,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  boost  exports,  if  we 
are  to  increase  jobs,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  difference  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
expanding  our  trade  in  the  world 
today,  the  facts  are,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  very  few  nations  left 
with  money  to  buy  our  agricultrual 
products  or  to  buy  our  industrial  prod- 
ucts, very  few. 

We  will  have  many  speeches  on  the 
floor  this  year  about  imbalance  of 
trade  and  about  how  jobs  are  being 
lost,  but,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cru- 
cial moment  right  now.  It  comes  at  an 
unusual  time,  a  quarter  to  8.  Members 
may  not  be  interested  any  longer,  but 
we  are  about  to  terminate  U.S.  influ- 
ence in  international  finance.  That  is  a 
serious  subject.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
that  very  effectively. 

It  does  not  repeal  our  participation 
in  the  banks,  per  se.  It  does  it  de  facto. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

We  debated  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  very  frequently  the  foreign 
assistance  situation.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  are  not  in  favor  of  for- 
eign aid.  There  are  some  that  are  not 
in  favor  of  rural  banks.  I  appreciate 
that,  and  it  is  an  honest  debate.  But 
let  us  have  it  right  out  here  on  the 
table  in  the  event  that  Senators  want 
to  term  national  this  money  they  do 
have  an  urgent  situation  on  their 
hands.  The  lu-gency  is  jobs.  The  urgen- 
cy is  exports.  The  urgency  is  custom- 
ers and  their  ability  to  pay. 

Without  our  facilitating  the  interna- 
tional banking  system  we  are  going  to 
have  big  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  all 
Senators  remind  those  who  want  to 
terminate  these  international  banks 
tonight,  that  when  we  get  around  to 
the  textUe  bill,  to  the  shoe  bill,  to  the 
support  of  any  number  of  agencies  and 
products  that  want  protection  in  this 


country,  let  us  just  say  we  had  an  op- 
portunity tonight  to  facilitate  trade, 
to  build  jobs,  to  build  this  coimtry,  as 
opposed  to  making  a  mean-spirited  at- 
titude that  somehow  or  other  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  be  hurt  if  some  $200  million  goes  to 
these  banks. 

I  advocate  the  contrary.  The  taxpay- 
ers of  America  tonight  will  get  their 
money's  worth  because  there  will  be 
more  exports,  more  jobs,  more  pros- 
perity, and  less  meanspiritedness  in 
the  whole  trading  issue. 

I  hope  Senators  would  rally  around 
the  cause.  This  is  a  good  time  to  do  so. 
We  ought  to  indicate  still  that  we  have 
our  eye  on  the  ball  with  regard  to 
international  trade  in  the  ways  it 
might  be  paid  for,  in  the  ways  custom- 
ers might  arise  to  embrace  our  exports 
and  get  back  into  the  ballgame  with 
us. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  and  others  who 
have  spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee position  on  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks.  I  want  to  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  agree  with  almost  all 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  his  opposition  to 
some  of  the  past  policies  of  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks,  particular- 
ly the  World  Bank.  As  he  stated,  he 
knows  that  Senator  Inoutz  and  I  have 
been  working  to  reform  the  bank  and 
working  in  this  direction. 

But,  right  now,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  inappropriate.  I  want  to 
just  outline,  if  I  can,  to  my  colleagues 
a  couple  of  different  reasons. 

First  of  all.  this  bill,  most  particular- 
ly our  foreign  assistance  section,  is  a 
carefully  worked-out  compromise. 
There  are  a  number  of  parts  of  this 
compromise.  If  this  amendment  were 
to  pass,  other  parts  of  the  compromise 
would  also  be  likely  to  fall  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
not  only  of  just  eliminating  this  sec- 
tion of  the  biU  but,  in  fact,  eliminating 
the  entire  foreign  aid  compromise  and 
section  of  the  bill,  which  I  think  is 
very,  very  important  and  is  of  an 
emergency  nature. 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  understood 
that  these  appropriations  are  not  for 
new  programs.  They  are  for  replenish- 
ments which  have  already  been  agreed 
upon,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
individual  financial  institutions,  but 
by  the  administration.  And  these  num- 
bers have  also  been  agreed  upon  and 
voted  on  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  fact, 
we  are  behind.  The  funds  that  we  are 
recommending  here  are  for  arrearages 
of  these  replenishments,  which  funds 
we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  even- 
tually anyway. 


That  is  the  second  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  I  think  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  budget,  all 
different  versions  of  the  budget  that 
we  have  seen,  we  have  seen  a  contin- 
ued reduction  in  the  overall  foreign 
aid  accoimt.  There  is  some  flexibility 
in  some  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  ac- 
count, but  in  the  cases  of  agreed-to 
funding  levels,  as  these  multilateral 
development  banks  are,  those  dollars 
are  going  to  be  paid.  They  are  going  to 
be  paid  either  here  in  the  supplemen- 
tal or  we  will  simply  get  further  and 
further  behind  and  then  they  will  be 
paid  and  picked  up  in  the  bill  this  fall. 
Any  dollars  that  we  are  unable  to  fund 
now  are  going  to  make  our  budget 
problems  worse  this  fall. 

And,  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  re- 
alizes, absolutely,  we  are  already  in  a 
difficult  situation  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  fund  our  basic  responsibilities 
within  the  150  account. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  multilat- 
eral development  bank  appropriations 
in  this  supplemental  is  for  the  World 
Bank  soft  loan  window,  and  almost 
half  of  that  goes  to  Africa.  The 
Senate,  in  fact  both  Houses,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  indeed  the  American  people,  have, 
over  the  last  few  years,  expressed  a 
strong  commitment  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  to  helping  that  conti- 
nent solve  its  development  problems 
and  also  its  problems  of  drought  and 
problems  of  emergency  food  aid. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  this 
administration  which  changed  the 
amounts  of  World  Bank  soft  loans 
going  to  Africa,  as  before,  fully  40  per- 
cent of  those  funds  were  going  to 
India.  That  has  been  changed  now. 
and  roughly  half  of  those  funds  are 
slated  to  go  to  Africa,  which  is  where 
we.  as  a  Congress,  have  also  put  our 
emphasis.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  our  conunitment  right 
now  to  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  World  Bank,  which 
is  the  primary  beneficiary  of  these 
funds,  is  a  different  institution  today 
than  the  institution  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  was  describing.  In 
other  words,  we  are  making  progress. 
It  is  getting  better.  It  is  not  perfect. 
We  have  not  solved  all  the  problems 
we  are  trying  to  work  on,  but  it  is  get- 
ting better.  The  institution  is  greatly 
improved  on  a  whole  number  of 
fronts. 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  concerned,  for 
example,  with  bank-supported  projects 
which  tended  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  which  were  al- 
ready in  surplus  in  world  markets,  and 
which,  therefore,  harmed  U.S.  produc- 
ers of  those  conunodities.  Work  still 
needs  to  be  done  on  that  issue  and  it  is 
important  that  we  discuss  it  tonight. 
But  we  have,  in  fact,  come  a  long  way. 
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This  temie  is  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  bank  manacers.  as  well  as  the  board 
of  directors  when  they  are  in  the  proc- 
en  of  considering  loans.  In  fact,  there 
are  cases  in  which  they  have  backed 
off  from  support  because  of  this  very 
fact  Testimony,  which  we  received  in 
the  committee  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  flatly  states  that  such 
loans  are  greaUy  reduced  over  previ- 
ous years  and  we  have  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  and  continue  to  work  and 
see  that  we  continue  to  make  progress. 
But  it  is  a  different  Institution  today 
th»n  it  was  in  this  particular  area. 

Another  area  that  a  number  of  us 
have  been  concerned  about  is  the  over- 
all organization  and  the  bureaucracy, 
the  bloated  bureaucracy,  I  would  say. 
not  only  of  the  World  Bank  but  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  other  multilateral  develop- 
m«it  banks  as  weU.  Again,  here  we  are 
seeing  change  and  a  nimiber  of  re- 
forms have  been  instituted. 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization 
overall,  we  are  seeing  a  reduction,  a 
significant  reduction,  in  staff. 

BIT.  NICKLBS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  caught  my  comments,  but  I 
was  trying  to  get  his  attention  on  this. 
There  was  a  report  recently  stating 
that  the  severance  plan,  as  proposed 
by  the  World  Bank,  would  cost  $150 
million  and  possibly  as  much  as 
$250,000  or  more  per  severed  employ- 
ee. Does  the  Senator  agree  with  this 
Senator  that  that  is  excessive? 

Mr  KASTEN.  Absolutely.  And  I 
agree  not  only  that  it  Is  excessive.  I 
agree  with  your  characterization  in 
terms  of  the  overall  cost. 

Now,  they  can  argue  they  are  going 
to  be  making  savings  and  you  can  look 
out  over  10.  15,  20.  25,  whatever,  years. 
and  you  can  8u-gue  there  Is  an  econom- 
ic benefit  even  with  those  severance 
costs.  But  the  TreasiuT^  Department  Is 
against  those  severance  charges.  The 
Congress,  I  believe,  will  be  against 
those  severance  charges.  And  if  that 
particular  plan  goes  into  effect.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  World 
Bank  is  going  to  have  an  even  more 
difficult  time  going  through  our  sub- 
committee working  for  the  appropria- 
tions which  it  needs. 

I  hope  that  our  Treasury  Secretary 
and  our  representatives  to  the  World 
Bank  and.  in  fact,  the  president  of  the 
World  Bank.  Barber  Conable,  are 
going  to  work  in  opposition  to  that 
severance  pay  plan.  I  hope  it  is  defeat- 
ed. I  think  It  Is  wrong.  I  think  it  is 
costly.  I  think  it  is  overly  generous.  It 
is  much  more  than  would  be  the  case 
in  private  industry. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  I  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  see  changes  in  that 
area,  as  well.  I  do  not  accept  the  sever- 
ance pay  plan  as  has  been  annoimced. 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  change  it 


But  once  more,  in  the  area  of  envi- 
ronment the  third  area  I  would  like  to 
touch  on.  we  have  seen  a  change.  A 
number  of  us  have  been  critical  over 
the  years  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  envi- 
ronmental considerations  in  bank 
projects.  This  also  is  an  Issue  that  now 
is  being  forthrightly  dealt  with  by  the 
new  president  of  the  bank  as  part  of 
the  reform  proposal  which  he  out- 
toed.  ^  _.      ^ 

In  a  speech  made  last  Wednesday. 
Barber  Conable  announced  his  envi- 
ronmental reforms  as  part  of  the  reor- 
ganization. I  commend  him  for  being 
responsive  to  the  environmental  criti- 
cisms which  I  and  others  have  raised. 
We  still  have  work  to  do.  The  job  is 
not  done.  We  still  have  work  to  do.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  the  plan  is 
working  now  we  are  going  to  go  away. 
We  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on. 
But  they  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  cut  their  funds  now.  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  delicate  compromise  that 
we  have  reached. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons. I  am  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated. 

First    of    all.    this    section   of    the 
urgent  supplemental  is,  in  fact,  urgent. 
The  funds  are  in  arrears. 
Second,  it  is  within  the  budget. 
Third,  it  is  within  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

Fourth,  it  is  important  that  we  meet 
our  overall  commitment  to  the  multi- 
lateral development  bank  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  made  by  Barber  B. 
Conable.  president  of  The  World 
Bank,  to  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute on  May  5  concerning  the  Bank's 
environmental  reforms  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Address  as  Prepared  for  Delfvery  by 
Barber  B.  Conable.  President,  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration 


It  is  an  honor  to  address  members  and 
supporters  of  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute. „    ,, 

The  Institute  is  a  global  resource  itself. 
Policymalcers  owe  you  a  lasting  debt  of 
thanks  for  the  research  you  pursue  and  the 
admirable  balance  with  which  you  present 

it. 

What  I  owe  you  on  this  occasion  is  a 
report  on  the  World  Bank's  actions,  plans 
and  progress  in  matching  our  fight  against 
global  poverty  with  our  commitment  to  en- 
virorunental  protection. 

The  two  goals  are  not  just  consistent. 
They  are  interdependent.  Sustained  devel- 
opment depends  on  managing  resources,  not 
exhausting  them. 

Economic  growth  based  on  any  other 
premise  is  a  costly  illusion.  What  is  wasted 
or  poisoned  today  leaves  that  much  less  to 
nourish  the  world  tomorrow. 

"Environmental  neglect."  as  I  said  to  the 
Governors  of  the  World  Bank  seven  months 
ago.  "destroys  assets  vital  not  just  to  the 
quality  of  life  but  to  life  itself."  Environ- 


mental planning.  I  would  add  tonight,  can 
make  the  most  of  nature's  resources  so  that 
human  resourcefulness  can  make  the  most 
of  the  future. 

I  share  the  optimism  of  the  recently  re- 
leased report  of  the  World  Commission  on 
environment  and  Development.  With  Its 
members  I,  too.  "see  ...  the  possibility  for  a 
new  era  of  economic  growth  .  .  .  based  on 
policies  that  sustain  and  expand  the  envi- 
ronmental resource  base." 

My  optimism,  like  theirs.  Is  tempered  by 
caution. 

In  environmental  affairs,  as  In  many 
others,  science  has  outdistanced  govern- 
ment. Yet  many  of  the  problems  the  world 
has  come  to  recognize  as  urgent  are  still 
beyond  man's  technical,  as  well  as  political, 
capacities. 

We  know  that  we  must  stop  the  advance 
of  the  deserts.  We  do  not  yet  know  how. 

We  know  that  population  control  is  essen- 
tial to  environmental  protection.  But,  for  all 
the  progress  of  past  decades  in  family 
health  and  planning,  population  growth  In 
many  of  the  poorest  lands  continues  to 
outrun  resources. 

We  know  that  we  must  save  the  tropical 
rain  forests.  But  neither  developing  nations 
nor  international  institutions  have  adequate 
alternatives  for  hungry  people  in  search  of 
food,  and  the  land  to  grow  it  on.  And  re- 
searchers are  only  beginning  to  discover  the 
potential  of  the  forests  to  support  settled 
and  wildlife  together. 

Most  broadly,  we  know  of  the  planet-wide 
threat  to  the  basic  resources  of  air  and 
water  on  which  the  survival  of  earth  de- 
pends. But  common  effort  to  save  the  global 
commons  requires  a  degree  of  Institutional 
coordination  and  a  measure  of  sustained  po- 
litical resolve  that  man  applies  more  readily 
In  destroying  than  in  preserving  life. 

In  measuring  the  Influence  of  the  World 
Bank  against  the  environmental  challenge,  I 
see  how  long  a  road  there  is  to  travel  from 
awakened  environmental  consciousness  to 
effective  environmental  action. 

The  Bank  has  long  been  at  the  forefront 
of  that  march.  Ours  was  the  first  interna- 
tional lending  institution  to  set  explicit  poli- 
cies on  limiting  any  harmful  environmental 
consequences  of  development  projects  it 
supported.  In  the  early  1970s,  for  exemple.  a 
Bank-financed  iron  ore  terminal  was  built 
on  a  Brazilian  beach  under  strict  safeguards 
against  pollution  and  with  real  respect  for 
the  site's  natural  beauty. 

IneviUbly.  the  Bank  has  also  stumbled. 
For  Instance,  a  more  recent  Brazilian 
project,  known  as  Polonoreste,  was  a  sober- 
ing exemple  of  an  environmentally  sound 
effort  which  went  wrong. 

The  Bank  misread  the  human,  institution- 
al and  physical  realities  of  the  jungle  and 
the  frontier. 

A  road  which  benefited  small  farmers  also 
became  a  highway  for  logging  companies. 

Protective  measures  to  shelter  fragile  land 
and  tribal  people  were  carefully  planned. 
They  were  not,  however,  executed  with 
enough  vigor. 

In  some  cases,  the  dynamics  of  the  fron- 
tier got  out  of  control. 

Polonoreste  teaches  many  lessons.  A  basic 
truth  is  that  ambitious  environmental 
design  requires  realistic  analysis  of  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms  in  place  and  In  pros- 
pect. 

When  mistakes  associated  with  the  Polon- 
oreste project  became  obvious  in  early  1985, 
the  Bank  interrupted  payments  as  a  way  to 
encourage  important  corrective  measures. 
We    learned    not    that    we    should    avoid 


projects  with  envirorunental  implications, 
but  rather  that  where  institutional  safe- 
guards are  weak,  the  Bank  must  be  a  posi- 
tive force  to  strengthen  them. 

Brazil  has  now  made  progress  in  building 
safeguards  for  environmental  protection. 
And  the  Bank  is  anxious  to  support  Brazil's 
government  in  pursuing  a  National  Environ- 
mental Program  that  can  become  a  model 
for  other  nations. 

For  a  second  basic  truth  is  that  develop- 
ment cannot  be  halted,  only  directed.  And 
the  Bank  cannot  influence  progress  from 
the  sidelines.  It  must  be  part  of  the  action. 

With  the  developing  nations,  we  must  go 
on  learning  by  doing.  If  the  World  Bank  has 
been  part  of  the  problem  in  the  past,  it  can 
and  will  be  a  strong  force  in  finding  solu- 
tions for  the  future. 

"Nothing  so  needs  reforming,"  Mark 
Twain  observed,  "as  other  people's  habits." 
The  Bank  will  begin  by  reforming  its  own. 

First,  we  are  creating  a  top-level  Elnvlron- 
ment  Department  to  help  set  the  direction 
of  Bank  policy,  planning  and  research  work. 
It  wUl  take  the  lead  in  developing  strategies 
to  integrate  environmental  considerations 
into  our  overall  lending  and  policy  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  new  offices  in  each  of 
the  four  regional  technical  departments  will 
take  on  a  dual  role.  They  will  function  tmth 
as  environmental  watchdogs  over  Bank-sup- 
ported projects,  and  as  scouts  and  advocates 
for  promising  advances  in  resource  manage- 
ment. In  this  process,  they  will  routinely 
consult  with  envirorunental  officials  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  will  work  to 
strengthen  local  Institutions.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  offices  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  number  of  staff  directly  involved 
in  envirorunental  programs. 

These  organizational  changes  do  not  just 
add  layers  of  interference  to  head  off  errors 
of  coRunission.  The  added  staff  will  also 
help  define  policy  and  develop  initiatives  to 
promote  growth  and  environmental  protec- 
tion together.  They  will  work  to  ensure  that 
environmental  awareness  is  Integral  to  all 
the  Bank's  activities. 

Environmental  action  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  fight  against  global  poverty.  It 
recognizes  that  sound  ecology  is  good  eco- 
nomics. Indeed  the  objectives  of  sustainable 
economic  growth,  poverty  alleviation  and 
envirorunental  protection  are  often  mutual- 
ly reinforcing. 

Population  pressure,  pushing  farmers 
onto  increasingly  marginal  land,  is  a  major 
cause  of  ecological  problems  In  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  poorer  ones.  Curbing 
population  growth  is  essential  for  sustain- 
able economic  growth;  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  introduce  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  steer  farmers  to  the  best  land, 
that  Induce  the  production  of  crops  which 
strengthen  the  soil  and  stem  erosion,  that 
bring  livestock  to  graze  where  pasture  is 
rich,  and  that  educate  city  and  country 
dwellers  alike  to  respect  and  safeguard  the 
balance  of  nature. 

The  World  Bank  is  a  force  for  develop- 
ment and  will  remain  so.  We  will  continue 
to  support  major  investments  in  energy  and 
Infrastructure,  in  Industrialization  and  irri- 
gation. 

Our  role  in  such  projects,  however,  will  In- 
clude greater  sensitivity  to  their  long-term 
envirorunental  effects.  And  we  will  put  new 
emphasis  both  on  correcting  economic 
policy  Incentives  that  promote  environmen- 
tal abuse,  tuid  on  stimulating  the  small-scale 
activities  that  can  combat  human  and  envi- 
ronmental deprivation. 

Not  only  will  we  strengthen  the  Bank's 
long-standing  policy  of  scrutinizing  develop- 


ment projects  for  their  environmental 
Impact  and  withholding  support  for  those 
where  safeguards  are  inadequate,  but  we 
will  also  institutionalize  an  approach  to  nat- 
ural resource  management  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  conservation. 

As  part  of  these  philosophical  and  institu- 
tional changes,  I  propose  to  allocate  new  re- 
sources to  a  number  of  new  envirorunental 
Initiatives. 

In  partnership  with  member  countries  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  development  communi- 
ty, we  will  begin  with  an  urgent,  country-by- 
country  assessment  of  the  most  severely 
threatened  environments  in  developing  na- 
tions. 

We  will  promote  a  continent-wide  initia- 
tive against  the  advance  of  the  desert  and 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  Africa. 

We  win  contribute  to  a  global  program  to 
support  tropical  forest  conservation. 

And  we  will  participate  In  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  international  agencies  to  prepare 
a  long-term  campaign  to  protect  that  sea 
and  its  coasts. 

As  recent  events  have  demonstrated,  envi- 
rorunental protection  is  a  subject  which 
warrants  increased  efforts  in  industrialized 
as  well  as  in  developing  countries.  But 
progress  is  especially  hard  to  achieve  In  the 
developing  world. 

So  many  other  priorities  demand  simulta- 
neous attention.  So  few  skilled  personnel 
are  available.  And  so  much  must  be  done  to 
build  the  institutional  capacity  to  handle 
complex  environmental  issues. 

Acknowledging  those  realities,  the  World 
Bank  also  acknowledges  its  special  responsi- 
bilities in  helping  developing  nations  shape 
their  growth.  As  an  advisor,  a  source  of  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  financial  support,  the 
Bank  must  be  responsive  and  limovatlve. 
And  as  a  lender,  it  must  exert  new  and  per- 
suasive Influence  to  Integrate  better  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  into  develop- 
ment planning  and  investment. 

Fortunately,  we  are  far  from  alone.  The 
Bank  can  profit  from  and  contribute  to  the 
valuable  work  of  our  member  nations,  the 
expert  and  dedicated  efforts  of  non-govern- 
mental organizations  and  the  wide,  continu- 
ing experience  of  other  international  agen- 
cies such  as  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program. 

We  must  start,  however,  with  better 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  the  opportu- 
nities we  face. 

To  gain  that  understanding,  the  Bank  will 
use  our  added  staff  resources  in  a  collabora- 
tive effort  to  assess  environmental  threats 
in  the  30  most  vulnerable  developing  na- 
tions. That  five-year  process  will  Involve  not 
just  study  but  education,  and  not  just  in  the 
Bank  but  also  with  responsible  developing 
country  policymakers. 

Our  goal  will  be  to  develop  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  forces  at  work  against  envi- 
ronmental balance.  Our  objective  is  a  sort  of 
natural  resources  balance  sheet,  a  coherent 
planning  instnmient  for  better  manage- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  can  make  ecology  and  eco- 
nomics mutually  reinforcing  disciplines.  By 
looking  closely  at  market  forces  and  broadly 
at  all  key  sectors  of  development  activity, 
we  can  identify  both  the  effective  and  per- 
verse factors  shaping  and  misshaping  the 
envlrorunent. 

I  am  not  proposing  make-work  research. 
What  I  seek  from  data— much  of  which  is 
already  on  hand— is  a  composite  inventory 
of  environmental  assets  and  liabilities. 

With  such  a  planning  instrument,  we 
could  move  toward  establishing  the  value  of 


those  priceless  resources — topaoil  and  gnm 
cover,  water  and  drainage,  human  skills  and 
traditional  lifestyles— we  too  often  treat  as 
worthless. 

Let  us  show  in  economic  and  environmen- 
tal terms  what  subsidies  to  pesticide  produc- 
ers and  timber  cutters  and  livestock  growers 
actually  cost  in  ruining  the  land  and  driving 
families  from  it. 

Let  us  weigh  the  real  price  of  wildemen 
resettlement  against  the  expense  of  health 
and  family  plaimlng  clinics,  of  agricultural 
extension  services,  new  crops  and  new  farm- 
ing techniques. 

Let  us  hold  pricing  policies  and  currency 
values  up  to  the  light  of  environmental 
analysis  to  see  if  and  how  they  encourage 
over-exploitation  of  natural  resources. 

And  let  us  acknowledge  that,  while  we 
must  exercise  Increasing  care  with  large- 
scale  development  projects,  small  is  not  nec- 
essarily beautiful.  It  is  time  we  recognize 
that  individual  practices  driven  by  poverty 
and  ignorance  and  unexamined  economic 
policies  have  cumulative  effects  that  are 
just  as  environmentally  destructive  as  any 
badly  planned  wilderness  road  or  hydroelec- 
tric project. 

We  must  reshape  not  just  the  Bank's  out- 
look and  activities  but  also  the  customs  and 
ingrained  attitudes  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  individuals  and  of  their  leaders.  In  doing 
so  we  must  remember  another  piece  of 
Mark  Twain's  wisdom:  "Habit  is  habit,  and 
not  to  be  flung  out  of  the  window,  but 
coaxed  downstairs  a  step  at  a  time." 

Our  environmental  assessment  surveys 
will  move  us  one  big  step  forward.  They  will 
assemble  the  luiowledge  we  need  to  move 
further  and  faster  towEird  environmental  ra- 
tionality in  our  lending  programs. 

In  Africa,  while  country  assessments  pro- 
ceed, the  Bank  will  also  lay  the  ground  for 
action  that  crosses  national  boundaries  and 
tackles  regional  environmental  dangers. 

Africa's  needs  are  critical.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  despite  the  Ixst  efforts  of  African 
governments  and  the  International  conunu- 
nity,  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  food 
production  in  most  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
have  declined.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  areas,  deserts  have  spread,  forests 
have  dwindled,  soil  has  washed  away. 

With  population  projected  to  rise  from 
380  million  to  690  million  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century,  the  pressures  of  ur- 
banization, fuelwood  consumption  and 
slash-and-bum  farming  are  stripping  West 
Africa  alone  of  3.6  million  hectares  of  forest 
a  year.  Continued  over  three  years,  that 
tempo  of  deforestation  would  denude  an 
area  the  size  of  Greece;  over  ten  years,  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  rate  of  forest  loss  in  five  West  Afri- 
can nations  is  seven  times  the  world  aver- 
age, and  desertification  in  just  one  coun- 
try—Mali—has drawn  the  Sahara  350  kilo- 
meters farther  south  In  the  last  20  years. 
The  Congo  River  carries  an  average  of  65 
million  metric  tons  of  soil  Into  the  ocean 
each  year. 

Against  these  natural  and  man-made 
forces,  I  believe  we  must  mount  an  interna- 
tional environmental  rescue  and  develop- 
ment effort  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  I  virlll  ask 
World  Bank  staff  experts  to  draw  up  a  spe- 
cial program  of  technical  studies  to  identify 
and  assess  urgent,  promising  environmental 
protection  projects,  regioruil,  not  just  na- 
tional, in  their  sweep. 

Environmental  threats  do  not  respect  po- 
litical lines  of  demarcation.  Envirormiental 
solutions  must  generate  political  and  techni- 
cal responses  as  broad  as  the  challenge. 
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Our  work  should  point  the  w«y  for  acUon 
by  dODM-  mmI  recipient  naUons  and  non-gov- 
eramental  wianiaaUons.  The  Utter  have  a 
psrticularly  Important  role  to  play.  In  that 
proUemB  of  defore«Utlon  and  natural  re- 
aouice  degradation  are  development  prob- 
lema  and  can  best  be  solved  with  the  acUve 
participation  of  people  at  the  grossroots 
leveL  Our  common  priority  should  be  co- 
ordinated Intervention  against  the  spread  of 
deserts  and  for  the  conservation  of  forest 
resources.  . 

We  must  be  bold  in  both  the  scope  of  our 
enterprise  and  in  testing  untried  ideas. 
Unless  we  reach  beyond  today's  limits  and 
doubts,  we  cannot  truly  measure  our  capac- 
ity for  jtrotnn. 

Tropical  forests  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  also  demand  priority  attention. 
Tropical  defore«UU<Hi  is  not  only  a  major 
environmental  problem,  it  is  a  critical  devel- 
opment problem  as  weU.  DeforesUtion  is 
leading  to  widespread  degradation  of  the 
natural  resource  base,  undermining  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  envirmunent  to  support  devel- 
oping country  economies  and  populations. 

The  World  Bank  is  the  worids  largest 
single  source  of  financing  for  tropical  forest 
conservaUon  and  development.  Over  the 
past  decade  World  Bank  Investments  and 
tfyhp'«^i  assistance  gr&nte  in  forestry  have 
exceeded  one  billion  doUars.  We  are  ready 
to  do  more. 

The  Bank  intends  to  more  than  double  its 
annual  level  of  funding  for  environmentally 
sound  forestry  projects  from  $138  mUlion 
this  year  to  $350  milUon  in  fiscal  1989.  At 
the  July  meeting  In  Bellagio.  Italy  spon- 
sored jointly  by  your  Institute,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  FAO.  UNDP  and  the 
Bank,  we  will  propose  specific  strategies  for 
expanding  priority  work  in  forest  manage- 
ment and  reforestation. 

Our  Tropical  Forestry  Action  Plan  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  World  Resources  In- 
stitute's exceUent  1985  report,  "Tropical 
Fy>rests:  A  CaU  for  Action".  That  study 
called  for  a  doubling  of  forestry  Investments 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  redefined  the 
challenge  of  conservation  by  making  it 
clear— in  cost-benefit  terms— how  deforest- 
ation Impoverishes  both  man  and  nature.  It 
also  recognized  that  simply  providing  more 
funding  for  forestry  Is  not  enough;  in- 
creased investment  in  forestry  must  be  ac- 
companied by  policy  measures  designed  to 
ensure  sustainability. 

We  are  improving  our  understanding  of 
the  connection  between  the  loss  of  tree 
cover  in  upland  watersheds  and  flood 
damage  downstream,  between  fuelwood 
scarcity  and  fertUizer  shortages  and  be- 
tween the  annual  destruction  of  11  million 
hectares  of  tropical  rain  forest  and  the  loss 
of  plant  and  animal  species  of  great,  poten- 
tial genetic  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  able  to 
define  investment  programs  to  correct  past 
mistakes  and  prevent  new  ones. 

We  can  mobilize  resources  for  agrofor- 
estry  and  sustainable  farming  systems  based 
on  It. 

We  can  help  nations  determine  the 
wooded  areas  to  protect  and  those  to  use 
more  intensively. 

We  can  help  train  foresters  and  farmers  in 
new  techniques  of  tree  breeding,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  and  the  conser- 
vation of  wlldlands. 

We  are,  in  short,  better  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  global  danger,  better  equipped  to 
address  it.  Now  we  must  be  prepared  to  mo- 
bilize resources  to  combat  deforestation  on  a 
global  scale. 
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LasUy.  In  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
Bank  stands  ready  to  assist  in  an  intensified 
international  effort  to  protect  the  heritage 
of  beauty  and  natural  resources  that  18  na- 
tions and  some  400  million  people  hold  in 
common. 

The  governments  of  the  Mediterranean 
states  have  long  recognized  the  danger  of 
pollution  to  public  health  and  to  fishing  and 
tourism  industries.  The  World  Bank,  the 
European  Investment  Bank  and  Regional 
Development  Fund,  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Program,  with  many  other  agen- 
cies, have  been  active  in  providing  financial 
and  technical  help  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
Now  we  are  exploring  together  the  possi- 
bility of  designing  a  broad,  international 
project  to  improve  the  Mediterranean  envi- 
ronment and  strengthen  it  with  a  long-term 
preservation  plan.  It  is  an  ambitious  politi- 
cal as  well  as  technical  undertaking,  involv- 
ing many  separate  governments  and  techni- 
cal support  agencies. 

The  World  Bank  is  well  placed  to  help  co- 
ordinate their  effort.  And  if,  with  our  assist- 
ance, the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  can 
make  progress  in  managing  the  great  re- 
source they  share,  they  can  set  an  example 
to  the  whole  world  of  cooperation  in  pro- 
tecting the  global  commons. 

I  have  given  you  only  an  introduction  to 
the  World  Bank's  environmental  action 
agenda.  Events,  not  speeches,  will  test  ite 
sweep  and  its  impact.  But  I  cannot  end 
these  remarks  without  a  note  of  combined 
caution  and  exhortation. 

While  there  is  much  we  can  do,  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  the  actual  limits  of 
the  Bank's  influence  on  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  developed  and  developing 
nations.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  do 
the  power  of  informed  and  aroused  public 
opinion  to  command  and  redirect  the  atten- 
tion of  decision  makers. 

The  World  Bank  needs  the  help  of  envi- 
rorunental  activists  in  every  nation,  in  those 
where  organized  groups  have  already 
proven  their  effectiveness  and  in  those 
where  consciousness  is  only  now  dawning. 

We  need  your  advice,  your  expertise,  your 
pressure  and  your  imagination  to  make  the 
urgent  work  of  environmental  protection  a 
coordinated  campaign  for  a  safer,  richer, 
healthier  world. 

As  ours  is  a  common  cause— the  battle 
against  global  poverty  is  also  the  fight  for  a 
sustainable  environment— let  us  be  allies  for 
progress  on  every  front.  There  is  a  long 
campaign  ahead.  We  cannot  accept  any- 
thing less  than  victory. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiMCAMAN).  Under  the  order,  the  vote 
was  to  occur  at  the  hour  of  8:10,  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
guaranteed  5  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
baclt  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  I  do 

have  any  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  back  the  time,  nor  do  I  want  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  be  al- 
tered, because  two  or  three  Senators 
are  counting  on  the  lO-minutes-past-8 
voting  time.  I  do  not  choose  to  speali 
at  this  moment,  so  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  would 

the    Senator    from    North    Carolina 

withhold  the  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  this  evening  of 
any  of  those  other  Senators  who  are 
in  line  to  spealc.  But  if  there  are  no 
other  Senators  available  or  desiring  to 
speak  at  this  time.  I  might  like  1  or  2 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  more  often  than  not, 
I  have,  as  a  Senator  in  this  body,  voted 
against  foreign  aid. 

I  have  become  Interested,  however, 
in  the  allegations  that  a  World  Bank 
severance  pay  plan  costing  $150  mil- 
lion is  going  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funding  of  this  proposal  in  the  supple- 
mental. In  doing  some  research  in  this 
matter.  I  say  respectfuUy  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  to  the  Ijest  of  my 
knowledge   and  the  best  of  the  re- 
search that  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  last  few  minutes,  this  amendment, 
if  all  of  this  money  is  put  In  or  taken 
out,  would  not  have  any  bearing  what- 
soever on  the  funding  for  the  sever- 
ance pay  proposal  for  the  World  Bank. 
I   think,   under  the   circumstances, 
this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  few  times 
that  I  have  voted  for  an  increase  in 
foreign  aid.  I  think  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
may  not  l>e  accurate.  I  am  not  saying 
his  motive  is  wrong,  but  I  am  saying 
that  the  funds  that  we  are  talking 
about  tonight  do  not  relate  to  the 
World  Bank   in   the  proposal   where 
they  would  fund  the  severance  pay 
from. 

Mr.    NICKLES.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  just  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  said  that  this  $250  million 
that  will  be  going  in  will  be  funding 
strictly  the  severance  pay  plan.  I  used 
that  as  an  example,  as  I  also  used  the 
fact  that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  paid  $145  million  for  a 
bank  in  D.C.  The  United  States  pays 
20-some  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions going  to  the  World  Bank.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  put  in.  in  this  case  in  the 
soft  loan  window,  $207  million,  some 
of  those  moneys  may  be  used  for  loans 
and  some  of  the  money  may  be  used 
for  severance  plans,  termination  plans, 
and  some  of  it  may  be  used  for  build- 
ings in  Washington,  DC,  or  for  6.000 
employees,  or  a  significant  amoimt  of 

it-  ,      , 

I  do  not  think  I  was  trying  to  imply 

that,  of  the  $257  million.  $150  million 

would  be  used  for  severance  pay  plans. 

although  a  portion  of  It  may  be.  The 

money    Is   fungible,    as   the   Senator 

knows. 

I  was  just  trying  to  show  that  the 

World  Bank.  In  many  cases,  has  used 

money  In  a  way  that  Is  almost  unheard 


of  in  Arkansas  or  Oldahoma,  even  in 
Washington.  DC. 

A  severance  plan  that  would  pay  an 
employee  $250,000  is  outrageous.  The 
fact  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  would  pay  20-some  percent  of 
that  is  outrageous  as  well. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
employees  under  these  conditions.  I 
wanted  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
that  severance  proposal  should  lie  di- 
vorced from  the  issue  that  is  at  this 
moment  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  predicate  that  I  laid  down  with 
the  amendment,  that  It  Is  a  budgetary 
matter.  This  Is  an  add  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  thing  that  puzzles  me.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Is 
that  I  have  not  heard  one  mention 
during  this  debate,  not  even  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  already.  In 
fiscal  year  1087.  this  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated $622,623,251  for  the  largest 
of  these  banks,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  of  the  World 
Bank.  We  are  talking  about  an  add  on 
In  spending.  We  are  tallcing  about  an 
urgent  supplemental  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  urgent  about 
this  specific  appropriation,  and  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  understand.  I  wUl  say  to 
the  Senator,  why  $622  million  already 
appropriated  to  these  banlu  Is  In  any 
way  closing  down  the  banlu,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Indiana  sug- 
gested a  while  ago. 

Where  I  come  from,  $622  million  Is  a 
lot  of  money.  It  may  not  be  In  Indiana, 
It  may  not  be  In  Arkansas,  but  In 
North  Carolina  It  sure  Is. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  this  is  an  add  on  but  we  have 
made  it  up  by  reducing  the  Exim-bank 
by  $220  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Oltlahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  some  information 
on  how  the  fimdlng  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has 
grown  over  the  last  several  years. 

In  1979,  the  association— and  these 
are  outlay  figures— was  $375  million; 
in  1980,  it  was  $472  million;  In  1981.  it 
was  $489  million;  in  1982.  it  was  $747 
million;  in  1983.  it  was  $913  million;  In 
1984.  $911  million;  1985  was  $873  mU- 
lion. and  1986  was  $785  million.  To 
date,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  already  mentioned,  we  have 
already  appropriated  $622  million. 
This  would  add  another  $207  million 
to  the  IDA  Fund,  for  a  total  of  $829 
million. 

You  can  see  from  my  statement  that 
this  fimding  for  the  IDA  has  increased 


in  the  United  States  from  $375  million 
in  ia79  to  a  high  of  $913  million  in 
1983.  That  is  an  enormous  rate  of 
growth,  from  $375  million  to  $913  mil- 
lion. Since  then  it  has  declined  some- 
what. Now  we  are  debating  whether  or 
not  we  win  bring  It  back  up  over  the 
$800  million  level. 

I  think  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  banlu  have  spent  money 
in  the  way  they  have,  with  6,000  em- 
ployees for  the  World  Bank,  with  very 
generous  salaries,  and  with  the  IDB 
buying  a  building  for  $145  million. 
Also,  making  loans  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  many  cases  to  coiui- 
tries  not  only  to  buy  American  prod- 
ucts but  to  compete  against  American 
products,  and  In  my  opinion  cost 
American  jobs.  I  think  we  have  to  send 
a  signal  that  enough  Is  enough  and  a 
limitation  or  a  reduction,  or  at  least  by 
not  giving  them  and  rewarding  them 
for  these  past  practices  with  more 
money.  It  Is  certainly  a  message  that 
needs  to  be  sent. 

Whether  or  not  they  take  the  $150 
million  in  severance  pay  from  this 
money  or  the  fact  that  they  take  it 
from  the  $600  million  we  have  already 
sent  them  this  year— maybe  they  will 
take  it  from  the  $785  million  we  sent 
them  last  year— a  significant  portion 
of  that  Is  coming  from  American  tax- 
payers and  I  do  not  think  American 
taxpayers  can  afford  It^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  5  minutes  remaining  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  We 
will  vote  in  about  5  minutes. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents wrote  me  and  asked,  "How  much 
has  the  foreign  aid  program  cost  the 
American  taxpayers?  I  do  not  mean 
just  the  money  appropriated  and 
si}ent.  You  have  to  assume  since  we 
have  been  operating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  a  deficit  year  after  year 
that  there  was  borrowed  money,  sent 
by  the  American  taxpayers,  spent  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  in  foreign 
aid." 

I  did  not  Icnow,  so  I  began  to  try  to 
collect  the  information.  Finally.  I  got 
it,  on  the  basis  of  what  my  constltu- 
tent  requested  me  to  do— and  I  think 
It  was  a  pretty  good  suggestion.  He 
said.  "I  want  you  to  factor  in  the  inter- 
est in  the  first  year,  roll  it  over,  add 
the  appropriations  for  the  next  year, 
add  the  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money,  roll  It  over,  and  go  on  down  to 
the  present  time." 

This  was  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how 
much  the  foreign  aid  program  has  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  since  1946 
when  it  began?  Over  $2  trillion,  on  the 
basis  of  the  question  asked  by  my  con- 
stituent. 

There  was  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  such  large  fig- 
ures that  I  had  to  ask  the  Library  of 


Congress  to  put  their  computers  to 
work  on  it.  But  it  came  out  to  over  $2 
trillion. 

I  mention  that  figure  because  the 
national  debt  is  something  over  $2  tril- 
lion. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  it  may  be 
argued  accurately— but  I  will  save  that 
for  another  day— that  this  has  done 
great  wonders  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  so.  how  come  we  are  in  the 
problem  of  balance  of  trade  deficits; 
why  do  we  have  all  of  the  exercise 
about  various  groups  just  clamoring  to 
do  business  with  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

The  truth  is  that  our  own  economy 
is  about  to  go  down  the  tubes  because 
of  excessive  spending  all  across  the 
board,  including  foreign  aid. 

Notwithstanding  what  my  dear 
friend  from  Hawaii,  Danny  Inouye, 
has  said,  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
that  we  could  have  a  referendum  on 
this  question.  I  wish  the  American 
people  could  vote  on  it.  I  would  be 
very  willing  to  have  a  debate,  to  lay 
out  the  facts  on  both  sides,  and  let 
them  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  think  the  re- 
sults would  be  very  pleasant  to  those 
Senators  who  tonight  are  going  to  vote 
to  spend  another  $207  million,  for  one 
of  these  banks  this  year  after  having 
already  appropriated  $622,623,251,  and 
a  total  of  $257  million  for  several 
banks  that  already  have  received  $949 
million  this  year. 

Senator  Nickles  has  pointed  out 
that  the  American  taxpayers  pick  up 
anywhere  up  to  25  to  27  percent  of  the 
tab. 

Where  are  the  other  countries?  Are 
they  all  destitute?  If  It  Is  such  a  big 
thing,  why  are  not  Japan  and  all  the 
rest  of  these  countries  doing  more 
than  they  do?  I  think  the  American 
taxpayer  has  been  played  for  a  sucker, 
and  I  think  It  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
It.  If  you  want  to  put  an  end  to  it.  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Kasten  joins  me  in  my  motion  to 
table.  I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Btoof].  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxNNESTl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Sam- 
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routl.  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr. 
SmoiT].  are  neceoarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KBUtT].  would  vote 
"yea."  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  117  Leg.] 
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Bentaen 

Bond 

Boaehwltt 

Bradley 

Brouu 

Chalee 

Chilei 

Coetnn 

Cohen 

Coond 

Cnnatoo 

D'Amato 

Duforth 

Ouchle 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Evana 

Ezon 


YEAS-57 

Pord 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Oore 

Orataam 

HarUn 

Hatfleld 

Hetan 

HoUbui 

Inouye 

Johnston 

iraf  haiim 

Kaaten 

Lautenbers 

Leahy 

Levin 


Baueui 

Bingaman 

Boffcn 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenld 

Oam 

Qramm 


Biden 
Kennedy 


ICaUunaga 
McConnell 

NAYS-38 

Graisley 

Hatch 

Beeht 

Benin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

UcCaln 

McClure 

Melcher 

MurkowsU 

NlcUes 

Pressler 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Metzenbaum 

MlkulsU 

MiteheU 

Uoynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reld 

RIecle 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Wtrth 


Proxmlre 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

WUson 


Kerry 
Banford 


Simon 


UMI 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  200  was  agreed  to. 

ytr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order  in  the  Senate?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oraham).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition at  this  time  in  order  that  we 
might  get  some  indication  of  just  what 
the  picture  is,  so  that  we  will  know 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  rest 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

My  inquiry  at  this  time  goes  to  the 
amendments  that  remain.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  amendments  are 
going  to  be  called  up.  what  Senators 
have  amendments  that  they  intend  to 
call  up  which  would  very  likely  result 
In  rollcall  votes,  and  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement,  and  to  indentify  the 
nature  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment cosponsored  by  Senator  D'Amato 
which  is  simply  appropriating  money 
that  was  authorized  for  the  homeless 
people  by  previous  action  we  took. 
That  is  $225  million  for  this  year.  We 
would  be  happy  to  accept  a  very  small 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Just  a  technical 
amendment.  The  committee  bill  has 
section  215.  We  meant  to  say  215(2).  It 
is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment on  Angola,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  of  20 
minutes  to  a  side  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  managers  on 
both  sides  are  listening  to  the  time 
and  the  identification  of  each  amend- 
ment, so  that  I  can  put  these  requests. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  say? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then,  that  wiU  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote. 

On  the  other  side— the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GrammI. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  21  strike 
amendments  and  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  I  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
short  time  limit  on  each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  21  strike 
amendments  be  included  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  No.  I  would  want  to 
preserve  my  right  to  offer  each  one  of 
those. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Each  of  the  21  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  is  correct.  Some 
of  them  might  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  majority  leader 
referring  to  the  entire  bill? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  entire  bUl. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  one  for  sure  and 
probably  two. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Would  the  Senator  identify  those  at 
the  moment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  One  relates  to  AIDS. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  other? 
Mr.    HELMS.    I    want    a    multiple 
choice  on  the  other.  I  am  trying  to  cut 
it  down. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Con- 

TlPCtiiCllt 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  gather  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  an  amendment  on  AIDS.  And  like- 
wise, there  was  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  I  gather  was  going  to  be  a 
subject  of  debate  on  AIDS,  and  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  have 
full  debate  on  AIDS,  be  it  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  or  on  defense 
or  the  committee  amendments. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  not 
agree  to  any  time  limit  insofar  as  this 
particular  subject  is  concerned. 


Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  PRESSLE31.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  Southern  Afri- 
can Conference. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator 
speak  louder. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  might  require  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  South  African  Conference  on 
necklacing.  That  might  require  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  time?  Is  he  willing  to  enter  into  it? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  As  the  leader  says, 
I  rarely  take  more  than  10  minutes.  I 
say  10  minutes  on  the  side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Any  other  Senators? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  have  a  point  of  order  I 
may  raise. 
Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  going  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  on  the  amendment  that  would 
change  the  date  to  make  advance  feed 
grain  payments  possible.  It  will  not 
take  long.  I  guess  10  minutes  on  a  side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
I  wonder  if  we  might  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  there  be  no  more  amend- 
ments in  order  after  the  amendments 
that  have  been  identified  are  called 
up.  Would  there  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  object  to  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  majority  leader  is 
inquiring  to  those  who  would  require 
rollcall  votes.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
have  an  amendment  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  try  to  identify,  while 
we  are  taking  up  the  next  amendment, 
the  amendments  on  this  side  in  writ- 
ing. Some  may  not  want  to  make  such 
an  agreement  without  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  they  are.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
take  that  on  this  side.  I  wiU  probably 
do  it  in  the  next  15  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
I  will  make  this  suggestion:  That  is 
that  we  vitiate  the  cloture  vote  on  to- 
morrow. We  have  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  up.  I  think  there  Is  a 
reasonably    good    chance    that    the 
Senate  could  complete  action  on  this 
bill  tomorrow.  I  could  enter  another 
clotiu-e   motion    this    evening   which 
would  mature  on  the  day  the  Senate 
returns  after  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
I  would  prefer  not  to  offer  a  cloture 
motion  and  just  let  the  cloture  motion 
that  is  in,  mature  on  the  day  that  the 
Senate  returns  and  not  have  a  cloture 
vote  tomorrow  so  that  the  Senate  can 
stay  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  tomorrow  and  not  get  side- 
tracked on  something  else. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Fine  with  us. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Hopefully  finish  the  bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  jrield,  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
that  request  on  this  side.  There  is  no 
objection  to  finishing  the  bill  tomor- 
row if  we  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Very  weU. 

I  think  I  will  put  this  request  and 
then  Senators  who  do  not  have 
amendments  can  go  home  at  this  time 
if  they  wish. 

Let  me  get  the  request  in  first. 

DOD  AUTHOHIZATIOM  BOJ. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  which  is  to  occur  under  rule  XXII 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  tomor- 
row not  occur  and  that  it  occur  instead 
on  Wednesday  upon  the  reconvening 
of  the  Senate  following  the  Memorial 
Day  recess.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  objections? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  not  object,  but  I 
advise  the  leader  on  the  cloture  vote 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill  as 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  I  see  no 
need  for  us  to  continue  to  pursue 
votes. 

I  think  it  is  clear  as  long  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  White 
House  prefer  not  to  have  a  defense  au- 
thorization bill  up.  and  as  long  as  they 
have  41  votes,  it  is  not  going  to  come 
up. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  put 
that  bill  away  and  maybe  get  a  signal 
that  the  Republican  side  is  ready  to 
bring  it  up  and  then  we  can  bring  it  up 
because  I  just  do  not  see  the  need  of 
continuing  to  pursue  cloture. 

I  think  Senators  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  authorization  bill  should 
probably  be  looking  toward  the  appro- 
priations process,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  their  amendments. 

I  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  im- 
portant things  that  can  be  left  out.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  in  34  years  we 
have  not  had  an  authorization  bill  but 
that  is  the  way  I  see  the  picture  right 
now. 

The  majority  leader  probably  has 
the  cloture  amendment.  I  am  not 
pushing  for  any  more  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  whose  position 
has  very  considerable  persuasive 
impact  on  this  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  request  in. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  time  would  you 
be  considering  this  on  Wednesday,  late 
in  the  day  or  when?  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  those  of  us  traveling. 

Mr.  LE:AHY.  Western  Senators. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  try  to  schedule 
it  for  rather  late  in  the  early  after- 
noon. [Laughter.] 

Taking  into  consideration  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  has.  say  around 
4  or  5  o'clock  on  that  particular  day. 
because  it  is  the  first  day  after  a 
recess. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  had  to 
step  off  the  floor  a  moment  for  a 
phone  call,  but  has  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  locked  in  the  niunber 
of  amendments  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  My  thought  was 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  one  minor  matter 
involving  Robert  Stafford,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  would  be  agreeable 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  request  offered 
by  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  as  another 
Western  Senator,  I  wonder  if  the 
leader  could  amend  his  statement  with 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton by  saying  the  vote  will  be  in  the 
late  afternoon,  delete  the  words  "late 
in  the  early  afternoon"? 

Mr.  LELAHY.  How  about  early  late 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  reasonable 
hour  for  the  people  in  the  far  west  to 
return  on  a  day  after  a  holiday— 5 
o'clock? 

I  want  to  be  accommodating. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Five-thirty  would  be 
aU  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  arrange  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  to 
have  the  vote  on  the  cloture  occur 
that  late  in  the  day  even  though  we 
come  in  earlier  if  it  is  agreeable.  We 
might  still  be  on  the  supplemental.  We 
may  very  well  be  still  on  the  supple- 
mental.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  objections? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  withdraw  that 
request. 

CLOTURE  vote  TOMORROW  VmATED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  cloture  be  vitiat- 
ed on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  will  enable  the 
Senate  to  stay  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  without  wasting 
time  on  the  other  matter  at  this  point. 
Hopefully,  when  the  Senate  returns 
after  the  recess,  that  matter  involving 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  can  be  resolved. 

If  I  might  suggest  that  the  Senators 
who  have  amendments,  if  they  or 
their  staffs  could  remain  Just  a  short 
time  so  that  we  could  get  a  list  of 
those  amendments  and  see,  while  the 


managers  of  the  bUl  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  are  here,  if  we  could  reach 
agreement  on  those.  Other  Senaton 
who  have  no  particular  interest  in  call- 
ing up  amendments  could  go  home.  I 
do  not  intend  to  have  any  further  roll- 
call votes  tonight. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

AMKNDlfKirr  HO.  301 

(Purpose:  Technical  coirectton  to  foreign 
operations  section) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kasten  and  myself, 
I  call  our  amendment  up  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoute] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kastem  propose  an 
amendment  numbered  201:  On  page  42  of 
the  bill,  delete  all  of  line  4.  and  the  words 
"Section  215"  in  line  5,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"repeal  or  SECTION  315(1) 

Section  215(2)" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  typographical  error.  We  put  in  sec- 
tion 215  when  we  intended  to  draft 
section  215(2).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  technical  correction.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  201)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  will  know  what  time  the 
Senate  is  coming  in  tomorrow,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  0:30  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Senate  would  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriations  bill  about 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  two  managers.  I  im- 
derstand  that  it  will  be. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. I  hope  we  can  finish  the  bill  to- 
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monow.  This  means  that  Senators 
cannot  be  asnired  that  there  will  be 
no  n>llcaU  votes  into  the  reasonably 
late  aftemotm.  5  or  6  o'clock  or  7  or  if 
we  are  within  shooting  distance  of 
oomideting  action. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
ofthebilL 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  quesUon? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  it  his 
intent  to  try  to  get  unanimous-consent 
agreement  either  for  order  of  amend- 
ments or  time  agreements  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  get  time 
agreements  on  amendments  this 
evening  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  further  if  he  has  some 
idea  when  that  kind  of  agreement 
might  occur? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  ready  to  pro- 
mulgate the  request  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  a  list  of  the  amendments  and  those 
who  indicated  that  they  have  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  I  would  like  to  be 
added  for  time  for  an  amendment  to 
be  very  short  and  I  would  like  to  give 
the  subject  matter  tomorrow  if  that  is 
possible. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not 
be  able  to  get  an  agreement  on  the 
amendment  unless  we  knew  what  the 
nature  of  it  was.  If  the  Senator  would 
indicate  to  the  member  of  the  staff— I 
hope  that  staff  people  will  contact 
Senators  and  Senators  will  contact  our 
floor  staff  people  in  the  effort  to  close 
the  matter  of  the  identification  of 
amendments  and  the  number  of 
amendments  and  how  much  time  we 
need  on  amendments.  That  will  expe- 
dite our  getting  out  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  first  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment,  as 
ammded?  Is  there  further  debate  on 
the  first  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  the  adop- 

tiOIL  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 

there  is  no  further  debate 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  object. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Pkll  wanted  to  be  notified 
before  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  misinformed 
and  the  Senate  may  proceed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  A  point  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Does  this  block  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  withdraw  my  motion  to  adopt 
this  committee  amendment  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  no  motion  to  adopt  an 
amendment  is  in  order.  The  amend- 
ment is  before  us,  as  amended. 
Mr.  BYRD.  What  did  the  Chair  say? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Lb  no  such  motion  as  a  motion  to 
adopt. 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  before  us  a  committee  amendment 
which  has  been  amended.  The  matter 
before  the  Senate  is  debate  on  that 
amendment,  as  amended.  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  that  amendment,  as 
amended? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  debate  about  that  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
order  in  the  Senate.  There  are  too 
many  conversations  going  on.  The 
Senate  is  still  transacting  business. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  quiet? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  this 
debate,  please  exit  and  conduct  their 
private  conversations  off  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  my  amendment  would 
be  blocked  out  if  this  amendment  goes 
forward.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  my 
amendment.  Perhaps  I  am  misunder- 
standing. But  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  wish  to  offer,  either  tonight  or 
tomorrow  morning,  that  will  require  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
my  amendment  now.  I  thought  we 
were  working  on  getting  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  am  perfectly  happy  to  work 
with  you.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
Chair.  Am  I  not  correct  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  can  offer  his 
amendment  to  some  other  part  of  the 
bill?  It  is  not  required  that  he  has  to 
offer  it  to  this  particular  committee 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  has  not  seen  the  amendment 
that  is  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  cannot 
respond  as  to  its  appropriateness  to 
other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  he  present  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Parliamentarian  to 
review,  because  we  can  get  these  com- 
mittee amendments  acted  upon  if 
people  are  not  ready  to  offer  amend- 


ments to  the  committee  amendment 
and  if  they  can  offer  them  elsewhere. 
We  have  four  committee  amend- 
ments that  are  pending.  We  really 
could  reduce  it  down  to  one  and  still 
keep  everybody's  options  open. 

I  would  Just  like  to  move  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee  without  in  any 
way  forestalling  or  foreclosing  any 
Senator's  rights. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would 
there  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Senators  to  accepting  the  four  remain- 
ing committee  amendments  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be 
adopted  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment?  Perhaps 
that  would  facilitate  the  matter. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  inquiry.  I  submitted  my 
amendment  to  the  Chair.  Would  I  be 
precluded?  I  am  prepared  to  offer  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  work  with  the 
leaders.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  my 
amendment  now  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment,  as 
drawn,  is  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  which  is 
now  the  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate.  Do  you  wish  to  offer  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  I  can  offer  it 
now,  I  will.  It  will  require  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  do  not  want  to  go  against  the 
grain  of  the  majority  leader  or  minori- 
ty leader.  My  amendment  will  require 
a  rollcall  vote.  Shall  I  offer  it  now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  intends  to 
offer  his  amendment,  would  there  be 
any  reason  why  he  should  not  offer  it 
this  evening  and  let  it  be  pending  so 
that  it  will  be  an  amendment  that  is 
pending  in  the  morning?  Senators  who 
have  other  amendments  who  wish  to 
debate  them  tonight  could  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  and  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, neither  of  which  would  require 
rollcall  votes.  I  am  ready  to  offer  them 
at  any  time. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  majority  leader  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  share  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  our 
side  that,  in  the  splitting  up  process 
here  with  regard  to  this  measure, 
there  is  an  amendment  which  has  to 


do  with  the  extension  of  employer 
sanctions  for  an  additional  4  months 
imder  the  original  immigration  bill, 
and  I  would  want  to  have  a  separate 
debate  and  discussion  on  that.  A  time 
limit  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  Sena- 
tor DcCoiTcnn  and  me,  but  we  have 
not  agreed  to  a  time  agreement.  But 
that  certainly  should  be  separate  and 
apart  from  that  particular  technical 
motion  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  keep  getting  the  floor.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  pro- 
ceed with  his  amendment  or  amend- 
ments, which  I  understand  will  be 
short  in  nature  and  take  very  little 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

AMENDKXirr  HO.  203 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  regarding  borrowing 
authority  provision  included  in  Super- 
fund's  appropriation) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    An 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mRK]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
202. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

After  line  26,  page  46,  add  the  following: 

ADVANCES  TO  TRUST  rtTIfDS 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
99-591,  amounts  advanced  to  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  committee  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  amendment,  as 
submitted,  is  not  drawn  in  a  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily while  this  amendment  is 
being  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature.  It 
would  implement  congressional  intent 
regarding  the  borrowing  authority 
provision  included  under  Superfimd's 
current  appropriation.  Although  Su- 
perfund  is  financed  primarily  through 
excise  taxes  levied  on  oil  and  chemical 


manufacturers  as  well  as  a  corporate 
environmental  tax,  much  of  its  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriation  is  supported 
by  repayable  advances  of  borrowed 
funds,  since  the  taxes  in  question  did 
not  take  effect  until  January  of  this 
year  and  available  revenues  are  thus 
insufficient  to  meet  program  man- 
dates. No  further  advances  are  antici- 
pated. The  committee  intended  that, 
consistent  with  Superf und's  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriation,  amoimts  provided 
imder  the  borrowing  authority  provi- 
sion would  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Some  question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  this  can  be  accomplished, 
since  it  is  not  explicitly  spelled  out  in 
existing  bill  language.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  makes  it  clear 
that  those  advances  will  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
technical  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
cleared  by  Senator  Garn  of  the  minor- 
ity side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  202)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  303 

(Purpose:  Provide  $100,000,000  for  Veterans 
Administration's  Loan  Guaranty  Revolv- 
ing Fund) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside,  and  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Prox- 
mireI,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Garn,  proposes 
an  amendment  niunbered  203. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

LOAN  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  loan 
guaranty  and  insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (38  U.S.C.  Chapter  37, 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  section  1824  of  such  title) 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Garn,  who  is  the  ranicing 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies,  which  includes  jurisdiction 


over  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  myself  have  sent  this  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  amendment  would  implement 
an  administration  budget  request 
which  arrived  after  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  H.R.  1827. 
The  amendment  would  add  ilOO  mil- 
lion to  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  which  pro- 
vides credit  assistance  for  the  home- 
buying  veteran  or  those  veterans  who 
want  to  refinance  or  make  home  re- 
pairs. The  $100  million  shortfall  is  the 
result  of  higher  than  planned  foreclo- 
sures and  defaults  occurring  under  the 
program  this  year.  The  proposal  would 
increase  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988  by 
$100  miUion. 

Frankly,  I'm  reluctant  to  increase 
Federal  spending  by  $100  million. 
However,  the  VA  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  program  will  have  to 
shut  down  2  months  from  now  without 
additional  resources,  which  means  the 
Federal  Government  will  renege  on  its 
obligation  to  buy  back  from  lenders 
defaults  and  foreclosures  that  occur 
under  this  program. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  managers 
can  accept  this  amendment,  which  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Garn  and 
myself. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  (^I  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  apparently  discuss  this  amend- 
ment a  little  further.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  amendment  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  agreement  with  the  leader- 
ship to  offer  my  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  prefer  to  offer  it  in  the  morn- 
ing because  it  is  going  to  require  a  roll- 
call vote.  I  prefer  to  offer  it  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  is 
putting  a  question  to  me,  I  would 
answer  that,  of  course,  we  would  like 
to  take  his  amendment  tonight,  and  if 
he  does  not  want  a  rollcall  vote  to- 
night, we  should  at  least  debate  it  and 
get  that  business  behind  us.  What  he 
would  suggest  as  to  a  rollcall  vote 
would  be  up  to  him. 
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a«.»MiMm  RO.  104 

(Punioae:  To  problUt  aniaUnce  to  coun- 
tries aiding  any  organisation  which  sup- 
ports "necUacing") 
Mr.   PRESSLER.   Mr.   President.   I 

send  «n  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRBSmiNO   OFFICER.   The 

clei^  wm  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from  South  DakoU   [Mr. 

PansLXK]   proposes  an  amendment   num- 

On  page  38.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 

lowlnr-  ,    ^. 

Pwvided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funta  may  be  available  to  any  country  for 
which  the  President  proposes  to  disburse 
funds  within  the  Southern  Africa  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Conference  until  the 
Preaident  certifies  that  such  country  (1)  has 
renounced  the  form  of  terrorism,  commonly 
known  as  "necklaclng".  used  against  South 
African  blacks;  (3)  has  provided  assurances 
that  the  government  of  that  country  op- 
poaes  and  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
prevent  the  operation  in  its  territory  of  any 
organisation  that  supports,  encourages,  or 
will  not  renounce  the  practice  of  terrorism. 
Including  "necklacing"  and  state  terrorism, 
against  South  African  blacks:  and  (3)  Is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  informaUon  available  to 
the  United  SUtes.  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  the  operation  in  its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  that  supports,  en- 
courages, or  will  not  renounce  the  practice 
of  terrorism,  including  "necklacing"  and 
state  terrorism,  against  South  African 
blacks. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  fall  of  1984.  more  than  2.500 
South  Africans,  mostly  moderate 
blacks,  have  been  killed  in  the  bloody 
battles  in  the  black  townships  of 
South  Africa.  Many  of  those  killed 
have  been  brutually  executed  by  fire, 
a  practice  commonly  referred  to  as 
necklacing,  in  which  a  tire  filled  with 
gasoline  is  placed  around  the  victim's 
neck  and  set  aflame. 

This  vicious  form  of  public  execu- 
tion is  usually  reserved  for  black 
South  Africans  accused  of  collaborat- 
ing with  the  government.  Additionally, 
those  who  refuse  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  activities  of  terror  designed 
to  disrupt  the  reform  process  under- 
taken by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  often  become  victims  of  this 
savage  form  of  execution. 

According  to  Time  magazine.  "Even 
payment  of  rent  for  government- 
owned  housing  can  be  a  capital  of- 
fense." punishable  by  necklacing. 
South  Africans  and  outside  observers 
were  shocked  last  year  when  Wiimie 
Mandela  endorsed  necklacing  while  at 
an  antiapartheid  raUy.  "Together, 
hand  in  hand,  with  our  boxes  of 
matches  and  oiu*  necltlaces,  we  shall 
liberate  this  coimtry,"  cried  Mandela. 
Oliver  Tambo,  leader  of  the  outlawed 
African  National  Congress  [ANCl  re- 
fused to  renounce  necklacing  when 
questioned  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  "I  regret  it.  but  I  catmot 
condemn  it."  he  sUted.  Again,  during 
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his  trip  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
fused to  denounce  this  odious  practice 
during  a  cordial  chat  with  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz. 

Last  year,  during  Senate  consider- 
aUon  of  the  Antiapartheid  Act  of  1986. 
this  body  expressed  its  strong  abhor- 
rence of  the  use  of  the  necklace  in  the 
escalating  black  against  black  violence 
throughout  the  townships.  We  called 
for  an  end  to  U.S.  assistance  to  any  in- 
dividual or  group  which  supported  the 
use  of  necklacing. 

The  United  States'  strong  condem- 
nation of  necklacing.  and  our  refusal 
to  provide  any  assistance  to  those  who 
advocate  the  savagery  of  necklacing 
may  have  saved  niunerous  black  South 
Africans  from  death  by  fire. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
further  underscores  U.S.  opposition  to 
necklacing  in  South  Africa.  It  prohib- 
its funds  under  this  act  from  being 
used  to  assist  the  SADCC  states  that 
have  not  renounced  the  practice  of 
terrorism,  including  necklacing.  Addi- 
tionaUy.  this  amendment  requires 
Presidential  certification  that  recipi- 
ent countries  are  making  concerted  ef- 
forts to  prevent  organizations  which 
support  terrorism  and  necldacing  from 
operating  in  their  territories. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment  but  I  understand 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 

this  evening.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  amendment  may  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote.  If  that  is  the  case, 
would  it  be  appropriate  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  whoever  wants  to  debate  the 
amendment  tonight,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  temporarily  set  it  aside? 
Have  we  cleared  up  the  committee 
amendment,  or  are  we  still  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  the  committee  amendment.  This  is 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate to  ask  for  both  amendments  to 
be  laid  aside  to  be  able  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  would  be  appropriate.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Would  the  Senator 
advise  me  if  it  would  interfere  with  his 
amendment  to  make  such  a  request  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  was  my  hope  to 
offer  this  amendment  tomorrow.  I 
thought  I  would  lose  my  right  if  I  did 
so  this  evening.  As  I  said,  there  will  be 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  It  will 


require  a  rollcall  vote.  But  I  will  be 
perfectly  hi^wy  to  do  it  tomorrow. 

I  felt  I  would  lose  my  position.  I  am 
perfectly  happy  to  lay  it  aside,  or 
whatever  the  body  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  the  amendments 
now  pending  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDlfKirr  NO.  306 

(Purpose:  To  delay  the  Implementation  of 

BIA  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Higher 

Education  Scholarship  Program.) 

Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mn.- 
CHKR)  for  himself,  Mr.  Bxhoamam,  Mr. 
INOUYB,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Mokkowski,  and 
Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 205. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  55,  line  11,  Insert  after  "Imple- 
ment" the  following:  "any  regulations  (and 
any  amendments  to,  or  revisions  of.  regula- 
tions) relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs" Higher  Education  Grant  Program  that 
were  not  in  effect  on  March  I,  1987,  until 
after  Congress  has  completed  the  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  process,  nor  may  the 
Bureau  Implement". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Birgajcan.   iNOtnrE, 
McCain,    Muhkowski.    and    Stevens. 
The  amendment  wlU  simply  delay  the 
final  implementation  of  some  regula- 
tions which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  proposed  for  its  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Grant   Program.    We   Ijelieve 
that  Congress  must  evaluate  the  ef- 
fects of  these  particular  regulations 
before  they  are  implemented.  Federal 
law  and  Federal  policy  have  clearly 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  people 
for  education.  And  education  is  so  crit- 
ical to  the  future  of  Indian  people 
that  Indian  leaders  consistently  cite  it 
as  the  No.  1  tribal  priority.  The  Mon- 
tana Indian  Education  Association,  for 
example,  proclaims  that  "Education  is 
the    key    to    the    future    of    Indian 
people."  It  follows  that  Indian  people 
are  very  concerned,  as  all  of  us  should 
be  concerned,  about  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  actions  which  would  in  any 
way  limit  or  threaten  educational  op- 
portunities. 

The  BIA  Higher  Education  Grant 
Program  is  the  major  source  of  sup- 
port for  Indian  college  students.  This 


program  is  similar  to  other  Federal 
student  grant  programs  such  as  Pell 
grants,  supplemental  education  oppor- 
tunity grants,  or  veterans'  assistance 
grants  in  that  the  grants  are  provided 
to  eligible  Indian  tribal  members  en- 
rolled full-time  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege program. 

The  BIA  grant  is  the  core  of  the  fi- 
nancial aid  package  which  is  supple- 
mented by  Pell  grants,  work  studies, 
loans  or  tribal  scholarships.  Under  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  Act  a  large 
niunber  of  Indian  tribes  contract  with 
the  BIA  to  deliver  the  program.  Sinc^ 
the  early  1970's.  in  response  to  tribal 
and  Federal  policies  of  encouraging  In- 
dians to  attend  and  complete  college, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indian  college  students  but 
BIA  appropriations  have  kept  pace 
with  the  need. 

In  order  to  all(x»te  these  Inadequate 
funds  fairly,  most  tribes  have  devel- 
oped stringent  standards  that  set  pri- 
orities for  the  award  of  BIA  higher 
education  grants.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  acceptable  grades 
in  line  with  the  academic  require- 
ments of  their  institution.  They  must 
complete  degree  programs  in  a  certain 
time  period  and  generally  the  more 
academically  promising  students  are 
funded  first. 

The  program  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  has  enabled  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  obtain  college  degrees 
and  pursue  professions  in  education, 
social  work,  health,  law,  medicine,  and 
so  forth.  This  is  just  the  begiimlng 
and  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Now.  here  comes  the  bad  part.  Mr. 
President.  This  spring  the  BIA  pro- 
posed some  new  regulations  for  the 
program.  These  proposed  regulations 
would  make  questionable  departures 
from  existing  practice.  My  primary 
concern  is  with  the  proposed  repay- 
ment provisions.  Under  the  proposal, 
Indian  students  receiving  grants  from 
the  BIA  would  be  treated  differently 
from  students  who  get  Pell  or  veter- 
ans' grants. 

The  BIA  has  proposed  that  if  any 
student  fails  or  withdraws  from  a  term 
of  school  the  student  would,  first  of 
all.  be  ineligible  for  future  assistance. 
Second,  be  required  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  grant  because  it  would 
be  converted  to  a  loan.  And  third,  the 
tribal  education  departments  would 
act  as  collecting  agents  for  these 
grants  which  would  become  loans. 

These  proposals  would  establish 
stringent  and  unreasonable  penalties 
for  Indian  students. 

Now.  I  want  this  to  be  clear,  Mr. 
President.  These  proposed  regulations 
are  antiredskin.  pure  and  simple,  an- 
tiredskin.  They  do  not  have  them  on 
Pell  grants;  they  do  not  have  them  on 
veterans'  grants.  These  are  some  new. 
more  stringent  regulations  that  apply 
to  those  grants  just  for  Indians.  I 
think  it  is  outrageous.  Furthermore.  I 


think  it  is  a  terrible  precedent.  These 
proposals  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
American  Indian  student  population  is 
the  most  underprivllege(l  and  needy 
group  in  this  coimtry  and  that  Indians 
need  extra  help  in  overcoming  barriers 
to  success. 

We  certainly  do  not  need  to  erect  ad- 
ditional barriers,  to  make  it  tougher 
for  Indians  to  get  educated.  These 
youngsters  are  already  screened  by  the 
tribal  process  and  then  they  apply  for 
the  grant  and  when  their  turn  comes 
they  get  some  help.  It  is  the  very  core 
of  education  for  Indian  students 
beyond  their  high  school  years.  They 
need  it  and  they  need  it  badly.  As  the 
tribes  have  indicated,  education  for  In- 
dians is  their  No.  1  priority. 

BIA  in  these  proposed  regulations  is 
attempting  to  make  it  harder.  I  think 
Congress  needs  to  review  the  situation 
and  while  we  do  that  diuing  the  next  5 
months  I  think  the  regulations  should 
be  held  in  abeyance.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  the  amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  can  recommend 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskin).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  been  cleared  on  the  minority 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (No.  205)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  for  their 
gracious  acceptance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Pressler  amend- 
ment to  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  Is  there  further 
debate? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Of  course,  I  can 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Could  we  have  it  set  aside,  to  be  con- 
sidered at  10:30  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  complete  information  on  this 
matter.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonui. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  has  been  requested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 


ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  I  know  of 
no  other  amendments  that  Senators 
wish  we  consider  tonight.  The  majori- 
ty leader  has  indicated  there  would  be 
no  more  rollcalls  tonight.  So  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  Imow  of  no  other  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  at  this  time, 
so  I  yield  to  the  chairman  as  to  what 
he  wishes  next. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing ready  either,  so  it  looks  like  it  is 
a  good  time  to  call  it  off  for  the  night 
and  (M>me  in  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  recommendations  which  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
placed  before  the  Senate  do  not  repre- 
sent the  full  amount  of  funding  which 
we  believe  should  be  provided  for  the 
programs  and  activities  in  the  foreign 
assistance  bill.  Rather,  they  reflect 
our  sense  of  priority  requirements  for 
fimding.  I  believe  we  have  demonstrat- 
ed our  adherence  to  the  dictates  of 
budgetary  restraint. 

Before  detailing  our  funding  recom- 
mendations let  me  note  that  the  com- 
mittee's proposals  are  $896.8  million 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President.  F\irthermore,  our  recom- 
mendations are  largely  offset  by  pro- 
posed reductions  in  balances  of  prior- 
year  fimding  of  Department  of  De- 
fense accounts  and  by  a  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1987  funding  for  the  direct 
loan  program  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  proposed  defense  spending 
offsets  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
recommendations  and  requests  made 
by  the  administration. 

Insofar  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
funding  is  concerned,  I  would  note 
that  the  Bank  has  not  financed  as 
many  loans  as  had  been  expected 
when  we  acted  on  the  fiscal  year  1987 
direct  credit  ceiling.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this— most  notably  the 
high  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  ear- 
lier in  the  year.  In  any  case,  we  believe 
that  the  overall  limit  can  now  be  re- 
duced without  harm  to  the  program.  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  this  in  no 
way  indicates  any  lessening  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  Export-Import  Bank  direct 
lending  program  or  in  our  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  program  to 
meet  foreign  exix>rt  financing  compe- 
tition. 
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Mr.  President,  the  funding  recom- 
mendations are: 

MULTILATBUL  lOOiroiaC  A8SISTAHCT 

Ftor  international  financial  institu- 
tions, we  recommend  full  funding  of 
the  administration's  request  for  sup- 
plemental funding  of  the  Internation- 
al Development  Association— the 
concessional  loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank.  fuU  funding  for  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund,  and  partial  funding 
for  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration [IPCl.  We  did  not  recommend 
full  funding  for  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  simply  because  of 
our  concern  for  budgetary  restraint. 
The  funding  we  have  recommended 
for  the  IPC,  $7.2  million,  clears  an  ar- 
rearage dating  back  to  August  of  1985. 
The  remaining  arrearage  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  context  of  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations. 

mOATtBAL  BCONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

For  bilateral  economic  assistance,  we 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  $300 
million  in  economic  support  fimds  for 
the  four  Central  American  democra- 
cies. Some  have  termed  this  a  "catch 
up"  for  funding  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  support  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America,  the 
so-called  Kissinger  Commission.  But, 
in  truth,  this  is  an  effort  to  address 
current  realities  and  current  require- 
ments for  funding  in  Central  America. 

Democracy  in  Guatemala  was  but  a 
hope  when  the  bipartisan  commission 
issued  its  report.  Now  democracy  is 
planted  in  Guatemala;  we  must  nur- 
ture it.  Our  recommendations  will  pro- 
vide $55  million  in  urgently  needed 
balance  of  payments  assistance  to 
Guatemala. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission spoke  of  the  devastation  of 
war.  Now  a  terrible  earthquake  has 
devastated  the  homes  and  workplaces 
of  many  Salvadorans.  We  seek  to  ease 
their  misery  by  providing  earthquake 
relief  assistance. 

Within  the  $300  million  in  recom- 
mended assistance,  funds  are  also  pro- 
vided in  support  of  economic  reform 
programs  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

SODTHXKlf  AnUCA 

For  urgent  assistance  to  the  region 
of  southern  Africa  and  in  support  of 
efforts  to  reduce  the  dependence  of 
African  countries  on  the  South  Afri- 
can transportation  network,  we  are 
recommending  the  appropriation  of 
$50  million. 

The  committee  recommends  a  fund- 
ing limitation  stating  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  for  assistance  to  the 
region  of  southern  Africa,  for  raUway 
Infrastructure  development  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  programs,  may 
be  made  available  for  activities  in  Mo- 
zambique or  Angola.  This  prohibition 
is  «<™»ar  to  those  which  are  in  the 
current    continuing    resolution    and 
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which  have  been  carried  in  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Acts  in 
recent  years. 


PKACE  CORPS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  provision  of  an  additional 
$7,200,000  in  support  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion signals  its  support  for  progress 
toward  the  congressionally  mandated 
goal  of  placing  10.000  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  the  field  by  the  year  1992 
and  to  achieve  certain  programmatic 
improvements.  Most  of  the  amount  we 
are  recommending  would  be  used  to 
expand  Peace  Corps  operations  in  the 
Philippines. 

SOLIDARITT 

Finally,  under  bilateral  assistance,  in 
response  to  numerous  requests,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  additional  $1  million 
in  support  for  the  Polish  labor  imion 
solidarity. 

If  lUTASY  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  mUitary  assistance  accounts, 
fimding  is  recommended  for  only  the 
most  urgent  programs.  Unfortimately, 
the  overall  budget  situation  does  not 
allow  the  provision  military  assistance 
grants.  What  we  have  recommended  is 
all  in  the  form  of  military  loans  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  [FMS] 
Credit  Program. 

Our  recommendation  provides  $3 
million  for  Kenya  In  response  to 
Kenya's  cooperation  and  support  of 
our  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  also  recommend  $10  million  in 
assistance  to  Morocco  in  support  of 
Morocco's  continued  readiness  to  host 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  important 
radio  transmission  facilities.  I  might 
also  note  the  political  and  personal 
courage  King  Hassan  has  exhibited  in 
meeting  with  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  and  in  his  efforts  to  contribute 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  recommendation  for  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Philippines  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  great  importance  of  our 
continuing  relationship  with  the  Phil- 
ippines, particularly  with  regard  to 
stable  and  continued  access  to  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval 
Base.  These  bases  are  the  irreplace- 
able outposts  of  America  in  the  Pacif- 

For  the  PhUippines,  we  recommend 
$25  million  in  FMS  loans  on  conces- 
sional terms.  In  addition,  we  recom- 
mend legislation  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  converting  prior  year  loans 
into  grants.  The  amount  is  limited— 
$29.6  million.  The  Government  of  the 
Philippines  is  confronting  an  insiu^en- 
cy  which,  despite  strict  adherence  by 
the  Government  to  cease-fire  agree- 
ments, has  embarked  on  a  renewed 
campaign  of  violence.  The  assistance 
we  recommend  is  intended  to  help  the 
Philippines  counter  this  insurgency 
while,  at  the  same  time,  recognizing 
the  need  to  reduce  the  insupportable 


debt  burden  inherited  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

GDIXRAL  PBOVISIOII8 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is 
important  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  support  the  recommendation 
to  repeal  section  215  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

This  section  established  a  set  of  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  consideration 
of  additional  aid  to  Central  America. 
We  recommend  the  deletion  of  these 
proced\u«s  because  they  have  proved 
to  be  impracticable  and  because  they 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
discussion  of  the  foreign  assistance 
chapter.  I  would  only  add  that  the  for- 
eign assistance  chapter  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  a  balanced  foreign 
assistance  supplemental  which  must 
be  considered  as  a  package.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  which  preserves 
essential  elements  of  the  President's 
funding  requests  whUe  deferring,  with- 
out prejudice,  elements  which  have 
lesser  urgency. 

FISCAL  YEAR  OF  1987  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  prepared  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  accompanying 
the  House  bill,  H.R.  1827,  contains  lan- 
guage beginning  on  page  9  stating 
that: 

The  [House  Appropriations)  Committee 
did  not  Intend  to  prohibit  fiscal  year  1987 
funds  for  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program,  appropriated  in  Public  Law  99- 
591,  from  being  used  for  industry  project 
grants.  The  Committee  expects  ITA  to 
make  funds  avaiUble  for  this  activity  out  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  for  FY  1987.  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  as  was  made  available 
for  this  activitiy  in  FY  1985  and  FY  1986. 

This  language,  while  in  the  House 
report,  was  not  included  in  the  Senate 
report. 

I  am  interested  in  assuring  that  in- 
dustry project  grants  are  made  from 
funds  not  obligated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  other  activities 
of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program.  The  general  nile  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  follows  is 
that  language  in  the  report  of  one 
body  that  is  not  disavowed  by  the 
other  body,  is  binding.  I  wotild  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies, 
Senator  Hollings,  to  verify  this  prin- 
ciple, particularly  with  regard  to  the 
language  concerning  ITA  industry 
project  grants  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  seeking  to  clari- 
fy this  point.  The  point  that  language 
that  appears  in  the  report  of  one  body, 
when  not  specifically  disavowed  by  the 
other  body,  stands.  So,  in  this  case. 


the  language  appearing  in  the  House 
report  allowing  fiscal  year  1987  fimds 
appropriated  to  the  International 
Trade  Administration  to  be  used  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  industry 
project  grants  has  not  been  disavowed 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and,  therefore,  stands.  And,  in  this 
case,  as  is  stated  in  the  House  report, 
the  committee  would  expect  that  the 
ITA  would  fimd  grants  for  industry 
projects  at  about  the  same  level  as  was 
avaUable  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
this  clarification. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER  occur  at  9:45  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  -srith- 
hold  my  request  momentarily. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Pressler; 
that  there  be  20  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed on  that  amendment,  in  the  usual 
form;  that  at  the  expiration  of  time  on 
the  amendment,  the  vote  occur  on  or 
in  relation  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
PRESsuai,  at  9:40  a.m.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

Has  the  Senator  gotten  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Do  we  know  whether 
that  wiD  be  an  up-and-down  vote  or 
whether  that  will  involve  a  motion  to 
table? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, other  than  an  up-and-down  vote. 


I  believe  it  will  be  an  up-and-down 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  with  the  busi- 
ness tonight  I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment  tomorrow.  I  may  vitiate.  I 
will  put  it  this  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
event  there  is  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  on  tomorrow,  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 

this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  done  all  the  business  we  can 
do.  Senators  are  calling  in.  If  they  are 
not  here  to  register  their  objections 
perhaps  they  ought  to  be  here  to  reg- 
ister their  objections. 

We  hope  that  we  do  have  a  few 
amendments  now  that  the  staffs  have 
worked  out  on  both  sides  that  we 
might  be  able  to  get  some  time  agree- 
ments on.  If  we  can  do  that  we  will 
stay  in  just  a  few  minutes  to  try  to  get 
that  done. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  and  staffs  for  their  pa- 
ticncc 

I  thank  the  Senator  who  is  willing  to 
have  his  vote  on  his  amendment  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  That  vote 
will  occur  at  9:40  a.m.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  quorum  call  be 
in  order  prior  to  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  will  mean  then.  Mr. 
President,  there  will  definitely  be  a 
rollcall  vote  at  9:40  a.m.  tomorrow. 

I  would  hope  that  when  Senators 
come  in  for  the  rollcall  vote  then  we 
could  have  a  steady  flow  of  amend- 
ments and  with  the  off  chance  per- 
haps that  we  might  be  able  to  finish 
the  bill  tomorrow. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Great. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
also  be  appropriate  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  not  be  delayed 
by  latecomers  who  ask  for  5  or  10  min- 
utes past  the  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  that  request  because  when  there 
is  an  early  vote  there  are  some  Sena- 
tors who  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  informed  of  it.  They  should  have 
a  chance  to  get  in. 

But  I  do  thank  the  Senator  for  being 
willing  to  lay  down  his  amendment  to- 
night and  have  an  early  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow. That  helps  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  President,  while  a  quorum  call  is 
being  had.  I  wonder  if  we  might  get  a 
listing  of  those  amendments  that  we 
have  pretty  clear  indications  that  we 
can  get  agreement  on  tonight.  It  may 
not  be  many.  If  it  is  a  few,  that  can  at 
least  give  us  a  good  running  chance  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEPLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  if 
he  gets  recognition? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  just 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  following  nominations 
have  been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  ask  the  acting  Republican 
leader  if  Calendar  Order  Nos.  159,  160, 
161.  and  170  are  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Vtr.  President,  they 
have  been  cleared  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  159,  160,  161,  and 
170;  that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er be  en  bloc,  be  adopted;  and  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominees;  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  are  as  follows: 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Carl  D.  Covitz,  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, vice  Lee  L.  Verstandig. 
National  Institute  of  Building  Scikhcks 
Louis  L.  Guy,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7.  1989.  vice  PhUlp 
D.  Winn,  term  expired. 
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.RboitxStstsm 
■dward  W.  Kelley.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the 
Federal  Reaerre  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  fourteen  years  from  February  1. 
1976.  Ttee  Bnmett  John  Rice,  reslsned. 
Umitid  Statu  Postal  SnvicK 
Noima  Face,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Oov- 
emor  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
for  the  term  expiring  December  8. 19M.  vice 
Oeorge  Watson  Camp,  term  expired. 

conmuiATioit  or  caml  d.  covtr  as  thx  uifsnt 

■KUXABT  OP  THK  DKPAmiXIlT  OP  ROUSIRG 

am  uBBAiiDsvxLoniBrT 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Bflr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  distinct  privflese  and  honor 
to  express  my  satisfaction  in  the  Sen- 
ate's confirmation  of  Carl  Covitz  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  be  unfair,  and  quite  frankly  out- 
right dishonest  of  me  to  stand  before 
this  body  and  pretend  to  be  dispassion- 
ate about  Carl.  He  is  a  friend  and  a 
very  good  friend. 

However,  quite  aside  from  this  per- 
sonal friendship.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  taken  action  to  bring  as  superbly 
qualified  an  individual  as  Carl  Covitz 
into  the  service  of  this  country.  He  has 
acquired  a  housing  and  finaiicial  ex- 
pertise that  have  prepared  him  well 
for  the  responsibilities  he  will  soon  un- 
dertake, and  quite  unselfishly,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  public.  He  will 
exercise  on  their  behalf  the  kind  of 
buisaess  Judgment  and  extensive 
knowldge  of  the  housing  industry  that 
has  made  him  a  great  success  in  the 
private  sector. 

He  comes  to  this  new  responsibility, 
having  already  contributed  admireable 
public  service.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Young  Presidents'  Organiza- 
tion, he  has  been  a  good  citizen  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors  and,  pres- 
ently, serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Cotmty  Delinquency  and 
Crime  Commission. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Fiiumce  and  Commerce, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  He  went  on  to  get  an  MBA 
from  Columbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  business  where  he  serves  as 
one  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  President,  his  business  back- 
ground is  extensive  and  varied,  demon- 
strating broad  ability,  and  has  won 
success  in  all  endeavors.  He  was  the  di- 
rector of  marketing  for  Rehingold 
Breweries,  a  national  manager  for 
Canada  Dry.  He  was  with  the  ITT 
Corp.,  Levitt  St  Sons  as  their  vice 
president  and  director  of  corporate  de- 
velopment, before  coming  to  his  most 
recent  position  at  Landmark  Commu- 
nities, Inc.  a  national  real  estate  and 
investment  company  where  he  has 
been  a  very  successful  chief  executive 
officer.  His  record  of  achievement  has 
brought  him  membership  on  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  on  Cost  Control,  the 
Grace  Commission. 


It  is  clear  from  Carl  Covitz'  many  ac- 
complishments that  he  understands 
the  housing  community— he  has  first 
hand  experience  in  the  financing,  con- 
struction, and  development  of  hous- 
ing, both  residential  and  commercial. 
Carl  Covitz  understands  the  develop- 
ers' interest  in  HUD.  and  having 
worked  nationally  in  real  estate,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  markets  in  the  major 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  he  understands  financing. 
He  understands  construction.  He  im- 
derstands  development.  And.  it  almost 
goes  without  saying  that  he  under- 
stands the  kind  of  concerns  that  have 
necessarily  caused  apprehension 
among  the  developers  and,  more  im- 
portantly, he  recognizes  and  under- 
stands the  realities  of  the  market 
forces  to  be  addressed,  if  you  are  di- 
recting the  fortunes  of  HUD. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  the 
Under  Secretary  position  has  been 
vacant  for  most  of  these  past  2  years. 
To  Carl  Covitz  we  are  entrusting  a 
very  important  task,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he.  being  the  responsible 
businessman  and  administrator  that 
he  is.  will  translate  his  own  expertise 
and  success  into  an  advantage  for  the 
country.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. He  is  respected,  thorough,  and 
he  is  conscientious. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  today  to  allow  him  to 
give  back  to  his  community  and  to  his 
nation  still  more  in  a  different  and 
very  important  role. 

ORDER  OISCRARGIIf  G  COlOaTTEE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
31  to  June  6,  1987  as  National  Intelli- 
gence Community  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lAi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SENATOR 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  and  respect  that  I  offer 
this  tribute  to  Senator  Edward  Zorin- 
sky.  His  death  came  as  a  complete 
shock  to  me.  and  I  know  to  all  the 
Senate.  We  had  been  working  closely 
together  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  still  difficult  for  me  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  on. 

I  served  beside  Ed  Zorinsky  for  10 
years  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
We  sat  beside  each  other.  And  over 
the  years  I  came  to  imderstand  his 
deep  feeling  for  the  people  of  his 
State,  especially  the  farm  families. 


Ed  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  He  was  our  rank- 
ing member  during  the  consideration 
of  the  1985  farm  bill.  He  sat  through 
all  those  meetings,  markups,  and  con- 
ference committee  deliberations,  for 
days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  In  fact,  in 
the  10  years  that  he  was  on  the  com- 
mittee I  do  not  recall  times  when  his 
seat  was  empty. 

He  was  a  leader  on  soil  conservation, 
farm  credit,  trade,  and  pork  promotion 
programs.  He  fought  against  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo.  In  all  his  activi- 
ties, he  worked  to  protect  his  Nebras- 
ka farmers  and  ranchers.  He  made  his 
views  well  known  before  the  commit- 
tee. Everyone  knew  exactly  where  Ed 
Zorinsky  stood. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Ed's 
wife.  Cece.  They  had  an  amazing  part- 
nership. I  know,  because  my  office  was 
right  next  door  to  Ed's,  and  I  used  to 
see  Cece  in  there  every  day.  The  two 
of  them  were  inseparable,  an  example 
to  us  all. 

I  will  not  only  miss  Ed  Zorinsky  as  a 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  but  I  will 
also  miss  seeing  Cece  there  each  day.  I 
know  how  difficult  a  time  this  is  for 
her  and  their  children:  Barry,  Jeff, 
and  Susan. 

Ed  will  be  well  remembered  by  all 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
good  people  of  Nebraska,  and  by  the 
larger  agriculture  community  in  this 
Nation.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  dedi- 
cated Senator,  and  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  We  will  all  miss  him  and 
we  will  miss  the  exemplary  people  he 
had  working  with  him  on  his  Senate 
staff. 


SANCTIONS     AGAINST     COMMU- 
NIST REGIME  IN  ANGOLA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  with  Senators 
Dole  and  Chiles  S.  1228.  This  bill 
puts  in  place  a  set  of  tough  sanctions 
against  the  Communist  regime  in 
Angola  and  its  Soviet  and  Cuban  sup- 
porters. 

United  States  support  of  the  Ango- 
lan freedom  fighters  is  a  matter  of  re- 
newed urgency.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
invested  over  $2  billion  in  new  military 
aid  to  shore  up  a  faltering,  unpopular 
Marxist  regime.  From  MIGs  to  attack 
helicopters  to  personnel  carriers,  the 
aid  has  poured  in  at  a  staggering  rate. 
Propped  up  by  1,500  Soviet  military 
personnel  and  35,000  Cuban  troops, 
Angola  has  become  little  more  than  a 
staging  ground  for  Soviet  adventures 
throughout  southern  Africa. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  Soviet  neoco- 
lonialism, the  administration  stands 
paralyzed.  The  State  Department  con- 
tinues to  play  footsie  with  negotia- 
tions and  dangles  the  prospect  of  dip- 
lomatic recognition  in  front  of  the 
Communist  Angolan  government. 
With  official  U.S.  blessing,  the  Chev- 


ron Oil  Co.  pimips  oil  for  Angola— gen- 
erating nearly  all  of  the  hard  currency 
used  to  pay  for  Soviet  military  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration policy  that  talks  loudly  but 
carries  a  small  stick.  Rambo  rhetoric 
comes  cheap.  It  is  easy  to  expound  a 
Reagan  doctrine.  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  put  it  into  action.  Yet  that  is 
precisely  the  chaUenge  presented  in 
Angola  today. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget  that  ideas 
have  consequences.  If  we  are  going  to 
proclaim  support  for  people  fighting 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  then  we 
must  back  up  our  rhetoric  with  action 
and  material  support.  But  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  The  administration 
cannot  proclaim  its  support  for  free- 
dom fighters,  yet  abandon  them  in 
favor  of  the  umpteenth  useless  round 
of  so-called  negotiations.  The  adminis- 
tration carmot  invite  Joseph  Savimbi 
to  the  White  House,  yet  refuse  to 
order  Chevron  out  of  Angola. 

At  this  late  hour,  talk  is  not  enough 
in  Angola.  Savimbi  and  Unita  need  as- 
sistance and  they  need  it  now.  The  dry 
season  offensive  spearheaded  by 
Soviet  and  Cuban  shocktroops  is  immi- 
nent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  as- 
sistance that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  Angolan  matter— economic  aid.  oil. 
and  Soviet  and  Cuban  support.  These 
are  the  elements  that  keep  the  dis- 
credited Marxist  regime  in  power. 
These  are  the  levers  that  allow  the 
regime  to  snub  its  nose  at  Savlmbi's 
call  for  national  reconciliation  and 
free  elections. 

Specifically,  the  bUl  would  impose 
an  economic  embargo  on  Angola  until 
such  time  as  free  and  fair  elections  are 
held.  This  embargo  includes  prohibit- 
ing the  import  of  Angolan  oil  into  the 
United  States.  The  bill  also  repeals  the 
tax-free  treatment  of  income  earned 
by  Chevron  workers  in  Angola.  While 
these  actions  alone  would  not  shut 
down  Chevron  operations,  it  would 
send  a  clear  signal  to  Chevron  and  the 
State  Department  that  the  days  of 
business-as-usual  in  Angola  are  past. 
In  combination  with  last  year's  legisla- 
tion raising  the  tax  rate  on  Chevron's 
Angolan  profits,  this  biD  would  render 
Chevron's  continued  corporate  pres- 
ence all  but  worthless. 

This  bill  would  also  impose  a  heavy 
price  on  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  for 
their  continued  presence.  Against  the 
Cubans,  who  serve  as  the  Hessians  of 
the  Soviet  empire,  we  will  apply  pres- 
sure on  sugar  sales  and  international 
lines  of  cerdit.  Against  the  Soviets, 
who  are  the  colonial  overseers  in 
Angola,  we  will  prohibit  their  mer- 
chant ships  from  calling  on  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  dining  a  single 
voyage. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  urgent 
measiure.  Unite  has  the  leadership,  the 
guns,  the  popular  support,  and  the 


muscle  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  field. 
What  Unita  lacks  are  western  actions 
that  put  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  on 
notice  that  their  oppression  of  Angola 
will  carry  a  high  price. 

And  let  us  have  no  doubt:  This  is  a 
momentous  struggle.  We  have  a  clear 
moral  responsibility  to  help  those  who 
resist  totalitarian  regimes.  Moreover, 
we  have  a  clear  strategic  responsibility 
to  prevent  Angola— with  its  vital  min- 
eral reserves,  strategic  location,  and 
deep  water  port— from  being  consoli- 
dated into  a  permanent  Soviet  colony 
and  springboard  for  Marxist  mischief 
throughout  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  polls.  Regrettebly.  the  cause  of 
supporting  those  fighting  for  democra- 
cy and  freedom  is  not  always  popular. 
Our  annual  struggle  to  fund  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua  is  just  one  manifes- 
tation of  America's  long  post- Vietnam 
hangover.  But  as  a  great  Nation,  we 
must  live  up  to  our  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  remain  passive  in  the  face  of 
an  aggressive  Soviet  foreign  policy.  As 
John  Stewart  said  in  1859 


has  received  the  highest  score  in  a 
math  talent  search  qMnsored  by  Duke 

University. 

Russell  has  a  tremendous  God-given 
talent.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  work 
to  develop  that  talent  to  its  fullest. 

Knowledge  in  mathematics  is  more 
important  now  than  ever  before.  With 
growing  shortages  of  natural  re- 
sources, our  Nation  and  the  world 
must  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of 
people's  lives  through  technological 
advancements.  Mathematics  is  the 
key.  and  young  mathematical  gen- 
iuses, like  Russell  Mann,  are  the  indi- 
viduals we  can  count  on  to  pursue  soci- 
ety's technological  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Russell's  par- 
ents and  classmates  at  Richview 
Middle  School  in  Clarksvllle  are  ex- 
tremely pround  of  him.  I  want  Russell 
to  know  that  his  achievement  is  a 
source  of  pride  for  all  Tennesseans,  es- 
pecially this  Senator. 


The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despot  must 
consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as  the  free 
sUtes.  Unless  they  do.  the  profession  comes 
to  this  miserable  issue— that  the  wrong  side 
may  help  the  wrong  side,  but  the  right  must 
not  help  the  right. 

Now  we  face  a  choice  in  Angola— to 
stand  aside  and  allow  Soviet  and 
Cuban  adventurism  free  reign,  or  to 
actively  support  the  forces  of  freedom. 
To  this  Senator,  and  to  those  who  sup- 
port democratic  forces  around  the 
world,  it  is  an  easy  choice.  The  free- 
dom fighters  in  Angola  deserve  our  as- 
sistance. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  MATH 

WHIZ  RUSSELL  MANN 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  in  con- 
gratulating 13-year-old  Russell  Mann 
of  Clarksville  upon  being  named  na- 
tional champion  in  the  fourth  armual 
Mathcounts  competition. 

Russell  recently  beat  out  over  200 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  during  the 
competition  finals  in  Washington,  DC. 
He  clinched  the  title  by  correctly  an- 
swering a  question  posed  by  Vice 
President  George  Bush  about  the 
number  of  square  tiles  it  would  take  to 
cover  a  certain  floor.  Russell's  uncan- 
ny ability  to  answer  quickly  the  most 
difficult  math  questions  duly  im- 
pressed the  Vice  President  and  all  the 
rest  in  attendance  at  the  pressure- 
packed  finals. 

Winning  the  national  championship 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
know  young  Russell.  He  has  already 
scored  a  perfect  800  on  the  math 
SAT— a  test  most  students  wait  to  take 
in  their  junior  or  senior  year  of  high 
school.  Also,  for  the  last  2  years,  he 


MAY  20,  1987— CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  85 
years  ago  today  the  Cuban  flag  was 
raised  for  the  first  time  over  an  inde- 
pendent Cuban  nation.  Today  we  cele- 
brate Cuban  Independence  Day  with 
vivid  memories  of  that  sweet  freedom 
and  an  unshakeable  resolve  to  fly  that 
flag  of  liberty  again. 

Just  before  the  moment  of  independ- 
ence in  1902,  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt characterized  the  American  feel- 
ing about  Cuba  when  he  said,  "Cuba  is 
so  near  to  us  that  we  can  never  be  in- 
different to  misgoverrunent  and  disas- 
ter within  its  limits.  Cuba's  position 
makes  it  necessary  that  her  politcal  re- 
lations with  us  should  differ  from  her 
political  relations  with  other  powers." 
We  have  always  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  more  than  just  geographic 
neighbors  with  the  Cuban  people.  Our 
ancestors  shared  the  same  ships  on 
the  same  voyages  of  discovery.  Our 
struggles  to  develop  a  new  society,  new 
economies  and  a  new  culture  have  par- 
alleled each  other  for  centuries. 

The  Cuban  people  and  the  American 
people  bravely  buUt  a  homeland  In 
this  New  World  with  all  its  limitless 
possibilities.  We  are  saddened  together 
at  the  harsh  limits  under  which  Cuba 
is  suffering  now. 

Americans  are  appalled  and  angered 
at  the  violations  of  human  rights  and 
the  indifference  to  human  freedom  in 
Cuba  today.  Armando  Valladares,  the 
former  Cuban  political  prisoner  who 
writes  so  eloquently  of  his  abusive  in- 
carceration and  of  Fidel  Castro's  Com- 
munist regime,  visited  with  tis  in 
Washington  recently.  He  Is  a  compel- 
ling spokesman  for  all  those  souls 
longing  for  liberty  in  Havauia.  and  in 
Matanzas;  in  Camaguey,  and  in  San- 
tiago. 
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HIb  g«11  to  action  is  a  reminder  that 
Tbeodore  Rooaevelt  was  right:  we  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  Cuba.  We  hold 
a  common  heritage,  we  still  have  the 
same  dream  of  that  bright  New  World. 
Together  we  are  firee  peoitle;  when  one 
of  us  is  oiniressed.  we  are  all  op- 
pressed. 

The  world  we  wake  to  each  day  is 
rife  with  conflicts  and  with  sorrows. 
The  dreams  we  believe  in  are  darkened 
by  war  and  by  repression.  But  the 
image  of  that  Cuban  flag  raised  high, 
flying  free,  is  the  sjnnbol  of  our 
ccHnmon  hope,  which  can  never  be 
erased.  It  is  the  symbol  of  oiir  common 
faith,  that  the  island  of  Cuba  wlU  once 
again  be  Independent.  It  is  the  sjrmbol 
of  that  wfld  and  unquenchable  love  of 
freedon  which  is  in  our  blood  and  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  inevitable  destiny. 


A  SALUTE  TO  GORDON  E. 
KRAMER 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  salute  a  very 
important  man  in  my  State,  Mr. 
Gordon  E.  Kramer.  Mr.  Kramer  is 
president  of  Safety  Direct.  Inc.  in 
^Wiks,  NV;  and  has  been  honored  as 
Nevada's  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  for  1987. 

In  my  view,  small  businesses  are  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation's  economy. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  wealth 
of  this  Nation  by  providing  millions  of 
Jobs,  creating  vital  products  and  sup- 
plying essential  services.  These  entre- 
preneurs supply  the  innovative  ideas 
that  help  keep  America  at  the  fore- 
front of  an  aggressive  world  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  buzz  word  around 
Washington  these  days  is  competitive- 
ness. Well,  I  know  that  given  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  freely,  many  of 
these  small  businessmen  would  run 
circles  around  our  foreign  competitors. 
Mr.  Kramer  is  a  good  example  of  one 
such  businessman.  He  founded  Safety 
Direct  in  1972,  to  handle  earmuff 
hewing  protector  products  made  by 
another  company.  Two  years  later, 
Kramer  boufl^t  the  company,  moved 
the  production  facility  to  Nevada  and 
has  expanded  his  product  line  to  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  hearing  protec- 
tion products. 

Now,  today.  Safety  Direct  has  75 
percent  of  the  shooting  sports  market, 
has  captured  the  hearing  protection 
business  of  12  major  airlines  and  does 
extensive  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Company  sales  were 
$6,000  during  Kramer's  first  year,  and 
1986-67  fiscal  year  sales  are  projected 
at  iU)Out  $4.25  million.  Now  that's  com- 
petitivaiess! 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  recognize 
Mr.  Kramer  and  his  wife,  Tina  for 
their  accomplishments.  They  embody 
the  hard  work  and  determination  that 
this  country  was  founded  on.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 


HOW  THE  JAPANESE  GET 
AROUND  THEIR  VOLUNTARY 
RESTRAINT  AGREEMENT  ON 
VEHICLES  AND  ADD  TO  OUR 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

lb.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Japanese  reported  a  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States  of  $5.15 
billion  in  April  of  this  year.  Last  year, 
our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan  was 
$59  billion.  The  automobile  sector  ac- 
counts for  nearly  60  percent  of  that 
deficit. 

There  is  a  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment in  effect,  which  is  imposed  by 
the  Japanese,  on  their  manufacturers. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  their  self- 
imposed  quota  is  2.3  million.  However, 
that  pertains  only  to  automobiles.  Jap- 
anese vehicle  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  actuaUy  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4  million  cars  and 
trucks— a  far  cry  from  the  2.3  million 
that  is  too  frequently  reported  as  their 
export  figure.  The  2.3  million  level 
only  pertains  to  automobiles. 

The  Japanese  Government  recog- 
nizes the  significance  of  the  auto 
sector  in  our  overall  trade  imbalance 
which  is  why  it  has  continued  to  live 
with  the  self-imposed  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement.  But  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers have  found  ways  around 
the  voluntary  restraints,  and  the  Min- 
istry of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry seems  to  be  looking  the  other 
way  by  condoning  massive  circumven- 
tion of  its  own  policy. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
Japanese  agreeing  to  one  policy  and 
practicing  another.  How  can  the  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  have  any 
confidence  in  Japanese  Government 
policy  if  such  blatant  violations  are 
permitted  to  continue  unchecked?  We 
only  have  to  look  at  the  most  recent 
dispute  between  our  Governments 
over  the  semiconductor  agreement 
which  Japan  violated  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  we  have  in  forcing  compli- 
ance with  trade  agreements.  Japan 
was  accused  of  not  living  up  to  its  com- 
mitments on  semiconductors,  and  the 
United  States  held  our  trading  part- 
ners to  their  word  by  imposing  sanc- 
tions. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  look  into  the  possibility 
that  the  Japanese  are  dumping  trucks 
on  the  United  States  market  by  selling 
below  the  costs  of  production,  trans- 
portation, insurance,  distribution,  ad- 
vertising, profit,  and  so  forth.  I  en- 
courage the  Department  to  continue 
to  investigate  this  situation. 

Another  way  that  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  by-pass  their  own 
policy  is  by  shipping  virtually  all  vehi- 
cle component  parts  to  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  for  assembly. 
Very  little  is  added  to  these  cars  in  the 
way  of  domestic  content.  These 
"knock-down-kits"  are  really  cars-in- 
crates,  shipped  to  get  around  the  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement. 


I  also  want  to  note  a  third  category 
of  imports— the  so-called  van  category. 
This  is  a  classification  composed  of 
Jeep-like  vehicles,  multipurpose  or 
sports-utility  cars.  They  have  high 
axles  and  have  four-wheel  drive.  They 
can  be  seen  in  increasing  numbers  on 
our  streets  as  Suzuki  Samurais,  Mitsu- 
bishi Monteros,  Nissan  Pathfinders 
and  Toyota  4-Rimners.  Japan  has  a 
quota  on  these  vehicles  of  about 
112,000  imits  per  year.  However,  over 
260,000  were  sent  to  our  shores  last 
year.  How  did  the  carmakers  get 
around  the  official  quota  by  150,000 
units?  Well,  they  were  shipped  with- 
out rear  seats  and  called  trucks,  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  export  quota  at 
all.  Once  in  the  United  States,  these 
units  were  installed  with  rear  seats 
which  were  shipped  separately  from 
Japan.  Since  this  is  one  segment  of  the 
car  market  that  is  expanding,  I  believe 
we  can  expect  a  total  of  about  350,000 
multipurpose  vehicles  in  this  country 
this  year  from  Japan.  This  aimual 
figure  is  calculated  by  extrapolation 
from  early  monthly  figures  for  this 
year.  If  the  projection  holds  true,  it 
would  mean  over  200  percent  more 
Jeep-like  vehicles  will  be  coming  to  our 
shores  than  are  allowed  under  the 
Japanese  restraint  policy.  Is  there  any 
wonder  the  trade  deficit  increases?  Mr. 
President,  these  are  passenger  cars  by 
virtually  every  reasonable  definition. 
Their  chassis,  configuration,  axle 
ratio,  windows,  strength  of  construc- 
tion, and  even  marketing  are  for  pas- 
sengers, and  they  are  not  designed  or 
sold  to  carry  cargo. 

The  Japanese  Government  should 
count  their  importation  of  knock- 
down-kits in  the  2.3  milion  voluntary 
restraint  figure.  Our  Government 
should  proceed  immediately  with  its 
investigation  into  the  possibility  that 
the  Japanese  are  dumping  light  trucks 
in  this  country.  And,  the  Japanese 
Government  shoiild  live  up  to  the 
agreement  it  imposed  on  its  auto  in- 
dustry by  stopping  jeep-like,  multipur- 
pose vehicles  from  t>eing  exported  out- 
side its  own  quota  for  this  classifica- 
tion. 


ERNEST  L.  CUNEO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  Just  a 
few  days  we  will  mark  the  birthday  of 
an  outstanding  American,  the  Honora- 
ble Ernest  L.  Cimeo,  who  will  observe 
his  82nd  birthday  on  May  27.  Ernie  is 
a  marvelous  individual  who  has  truly 
given  of  himself  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  community,  and  his 
Nation.  He  is  possessed  of  a  rollicking 
style,  immense  common  sense,  and  in- 
comparable spirit.  He  is  a  rare  person 
and  one  for  whose  presence  we  are  all 
the  richer.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  few  highlights  from 
his  very  singular  life  and  accomplish- 
ments. 


Ernest  Cuneo  is  truly  a  modem  day 
Renaissance  man,  literally  a  direct  de- 
scendent  of  the  Cimeos  of  Genoa, 
Italy.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Michael 
Cuneo  of  Savona,  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus, and  EiTiie  has  exemplified  the 
Renaissance  tradition  of  scholarship, 
athletic  attainment,  and  illustrious 
public  service.  At  Columbia  University 
he  earned  his  undergraduate  and  law 
degrees,  and  excelled  as  an  Ail-Ameri- 
can football  player.  Following  gradua- 
tion he  briefly  played  professional 
football  in  the  fledgling  National 
Football  League,  an  experience  which 
he  later  recounted,  in  his  inimitable 
style,  in  a  short  memoir  entitled  "Pro- 
fessional Football  in  the  Twenties:  A 
Last  Look." 

Ernie's  introduction  to  politics  was 
as  a  confidential  legal  assistant  to  an 
equally  memorable  individual,  the  in- 
comparable Piorello  LaGuardia,  then 
a  reform  Congressman  from  New  York 
City.  LaGuardia  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1932,  but  Ernie's  infatu- 
ation with  politics  was  complete. 
Through  his  association  with  LaGuar- 
dia, Cimeo  became  a  member  of  a 
small  circle  of  influential,  liberal  at- 
torneys informally  advising  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  His  behind  the 
scenes  contributions  in  this  role  were 
legion,  perhaps  most  memorable  being 
his  vital  work  with  the  media  in  laying 
the  ground  work  for  public  acceptance 
of  President  Roosevelt's  unprecedent- 
ed bid  for  a  third  term  in  1940. 

World  War  II  provided  a  imique  op- 
portunity for  Omeo  to  serve  his 
Nation.  He  became  a  highly  valuable 
OSS  officer,  ultimately  serving  as  a 
liason  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Winston  Churchill.  Ernie's  serv- 
ices as  an  assistant  to  General  Dono- 
van at  OSS  prompted  Sir  William  Ste- 
phenson, the  famed  "Intrepid"  of  Brit- 
ish wartime  intelligence,  to  write  re- 
cently: 

Of  my  many  vivid  memories  of  World  War 
n,  those  of  Ernie  Cuneo  are  among  the 
most  gratifying.  I  admired  him  then,  as  I  do 
now,  for  his  brUliant  InteUect,  but  even 
more  Impressive  over  all  these  years  has 
been  his  extraordinary  sense  of  patriotism 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  He.  as 
"Crusader"  and  I,  as  "Intrepid."  cooperated 
in  many  British  and  American  Intelligence 
operations  during  the  war.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  Ernie's  efforts  for  the  OSS 
during  that  time  were  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  the  American  side.  So  much  of 
what  he  did— that  I  am  aware  of— was  clear- 
ly above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  facets  of  Cvmeo's  personality 
are  many  and  varied.  He  is  perhaps 
best  described  in  Ivar  Bryce's  memo- 
ries of  Ian  Fleming— the  creator  of 
James  Bond— "You  Only  Live  Once": 

Cuneo  is  the  repository  of  innumerable  se- 
crets: he  is  on  Intimate  terms  with  the  deni- 
zens of  the  corridors  of  power,  and  his 
advice,  and  can  easily  be  Imagined,  is  widely 
sought  by  the  famous.  So  Is  his  company. 

I  have  recoimted  only  a  few  of 
Ernie's  many  attainments,  leaving  out 


his  long  and  distinguished  service  as 
counsel  for  American  and  foreign  cor- 
porations, as  head  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspm^er  Alliance,  as  director  of 
Freedom  House  and  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Institute  of  International 
Scholars,  and  as  author  of  many  books 
and  articles  including  a  biography  of 
FioreUo  LaGuardia  and  many  remark- 
able accounts  of  wartime  intelligence 
and  military  history.  As  Ian  Fleming 
has  said: 

Cuneo's  encyclopaedic  wisdom,  his  fine 
sense  of  humor  and  his  kindness  to  all 
around  him  contributed  to  making  him  a 
personality  of  titanic  proportions.  Ernest 
Cuneo  Is  an  outstanding  American  patriot, 
and  I  join  with  his  legion  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers In  extending  warm  greetings  upon 
the  occassion  of  his  eighty-second  birthday. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  6:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  127.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
and  Senate  from  May  21  to  May  27, 1987. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  30,  IBSa:  HOMESTEAD  ACT  BECOMES  LAW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20,  1862,  125  years  ago  today.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law 
the  Homestead  Act,  granting  free 
family-sized  parcels  of  public  land  to 
actual  settlers  after  5  years'  residence. 
The  bill  was  the  culmination  of  nearly 
four  decades  of  controversy. 

As  early  as  1825,  Senator  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  moved  that 
an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  donating  lands  of  settlers.  In  a 
message  to  the  Senate  in  1832,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "the  public  lands  should 
cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue."  In  1846,  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Johnson  of  Teruies- 
see  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  call- 
ing for  free  land  for  settlers.  But  when 
a  general  bill  for  free  land  actually 
came  to  a  vote  in  Congress  in  1852,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  "homestead"  issue  took  on  sec- 
tional tones  in  the  Senate  debate. 
Southern  Senators  opposed  the  bill, 
fearing  it  would  result  in  the  populat- 
ing of  territories  with  antislavery  set- 
tlers. Eastern  Senators  were  afraid  a 
homestead  bill  would  accelerate  west- 
em  movement  and  lower  land  prices  in 
the  East.  Westem  Senators  were  the 
most  consistent  supporters  until  the 
issue  was  taken  up  in  1860  by  the  new 
Republican  Party.  That  year  a  home- 
stead bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  vetoed  by  Democratic 
President  James  Buchanan.  The  at- 
tempt to  override  the  veto  failed  by  a 
small  margin. 

In  the  absence  of  the  mostly  demo- 
cratic southern  Senators,  who  with- 
drew in  January  1861.  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  7, 
were  finally  able  to  push  through  the 
Homestead  Act  on  May  6,  1862.  By  any 
standard,  this  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
emerge  from  the  U.S.  Senate. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  Joint  resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6. 
1987,  as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week". 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  20,  1987.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  942.  An  act  to  amend  title  S.  TJnlted 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provisions  of  such  title  to  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  In  the  Tucson  wage  area 
whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA'nONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1267.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense 
under  proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition 
of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid  out,  and 
remaining  in  his  possession  from  October  1, 
1986,  through  March  31.  1987;  ordered  to  Ue 
on  the  table. 

EC- 1268.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  "Report  on  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BOREN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  without  amendment: 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  Intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  fo 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  to  Intelli- 
gence Community  Staff,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-59). 
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By  Mr.  OLENN,  from  the  Cunmlttce  on 
OorenimenUl  Affain.  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  ■utetltute: 

&  t».  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39.  United 
State*  Code,  to  require  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  pay  intereat  on  overdue  paymenta. 
and  for  other  puipoaes. 

&  496.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  ensure  privacy,  integ- 
rity, and  verification  of  daU  for  computer 
i«ti.iiiny  to  establish  DaU  Integrity 
Boards  within  Federal  acendes.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
oo  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

&  12S8.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Educatkm  Act  to  make  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without  mandat- 
ing a  specific  method  of  instruction,  to  en- 
courage innovation  at  the  State  and  local 
level  through  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility, to  improve  program  operations  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
aent.  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
&  1238.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  to  make  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without  mandat- 
ing a  specific  method  of  instruction,  to  en- 
courage innovation  at  the  State  and  local 
level  through  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility, to  Improve  program  operations  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  piuposes;  placed 
on  the  calmdar. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Durkhbkrger): 
S.  1239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  short-term  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
a  1240.  A  bai  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  preventive  care  items  and  services 
under  part  B  and  to  provide  a  discount  in 
premiums  under  such  part  for  certain  indi- 
viduals certified  as  maintaining  healthy  life- 
style: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

a  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
dononstration  projects  for  community  care 
preventive  health  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HX7MFHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AnisTHOiNt,     Mr.     Dahtorth.     Mr. 
Gaxh,  BCr.  GKAMif,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
EtecHT,  Mr.  McClckx,  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Stmms): 
a  124X  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  abortions  except  where  the  life 
of  the  mother  would  be  endangered,  and  to 
prohibit  the  provision  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  Federal  family 
planning  funds  to  organizations  that  per- 
fonn  or  refer  for  abortions,  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

By  Bfr.  BOREN  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 
a  1343.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  inteUi- 


gence  and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S  Government,  to  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  30-day  time  period  provided  in 
section  3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th 
Congress,  provided  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  restricted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  title  rV;  Provided  further  that  if 
either  committee  fails  to  report  within  the 
30-day  time  limit,  such  committee  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  provide  that  past-due 
amounts  owed  by  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  who  breached  a  con- 
tract under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Program  shall  be  deduct- 
ed from  amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the 
physician  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oraham): 
S.  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  authorize  the  issuance 
by  States  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  high- 
speed intercity  rail  transportation  projects 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  proper- 
ty to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
DbConcini,  and  Mr.  Smnns): 
S.  1247.  A  bill  to  designate  the  area  of  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  where  the  re- 
mains of  four  unknown  service  members  are 
interred  as  the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknowns";  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Justice  Institute  Act  of 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence  in 
economic  performance  in  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Heflin,   Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
justice  partnership  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeConcini  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  (Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Ddrenberger): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  12  F-15  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.     Pressler,     Mr.     Trible,     Mr. 
Wilson.     Mr.     Hecht,     and     Mr. 
McCldre): 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  on  the  third  Sunday 
in  May.  1988.  as  "National  Tourism  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiBGLE): 

S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Truhmohd,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  Stkvenb,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.    BoscHwnz.    Mr.    Shelby,   Mr. 
BuRoicK,  Mr.  Rodman,  Iti.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Proz- 
MiRE,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Olehh, 
Ms.    MiKULSKi,    Mr.    CJraham.    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  13,  1987,  through  De- 
cember 19,  1987,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indi(»ted: 
By   Mr.   WILSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg. Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.   Kasten,   Mr.   McConnell,   Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.   Symms.   Mr.   Quayle 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  Res.  217.  A  resolution  regarding  Soviet 
participation  in  a  Middle  East  Peace  Confer- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers): 
S.  Res.  218.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  each  Senate  com- 
mittee that  reports  legislation  that  requires 
employers  to  provide  new  employee  benefits 
secure  an  objective  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
the  legislation  on  employment  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness  and  include  an  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  short-term 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  treatment  OF  CERTAIN  SHORT-TERM  LOANS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  tax  law  so  that  small  banks, 
particularly  agricultural  banks,  will  be 
able  to  retain  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
coimting.  This  clarification  is  needed 
so  that  these  lenders  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  on  loans  for  which 
payment  has  not  yet  been  received. 
Many  small,  rural  banks  are  under  fi- 
nancial stress.  To  ask  these  lenders  to 
pay  taxes  on  income  they  have  not  re- 
ceived is  simply  not  wise.  Moreover,  it 
was  clearly  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  last  year's  tax  reform  bill  to 
impose  such  taxation. 

Here's  the  background:  Corporations 
used  to  be  able  to  choose  between  the 
cash  method  or  the  accrual  method  as 


their  system  of  accounting  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Under  cash  accoimting,  income 
is  recognized  for  tax  purposes,  when 
actual  pasrments  are  received.  Under 
accrual  accoimting,  income  is  recog- 
nized when  all  events  have  occurred 
that  establish  the  right  to  receive 
income. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
changed  all  this.  That  law  tried  to 
reduce  the  number  of  corporations 
using  the  cash  method  of  accounting. 
Large  corporations  could  no  longer  use 
the  cash  method  of  accounting.  Only 
individuals,  some  farming  businesses, 
qualified  personal  service  corporations 
and  businesses  with  average  annual 
gross  receipts  of  $5  million  or  less  can 
still  use  the  cash  basis  of  accounting. 
This  $5  million  test  exempted  many 
small,  independent,  community  banks 
that  are  critical  to  the  survival  of  their 
communities. 

But  another  section  of  the  tax 
reform  legislation  effectively  required 
that  short-term  obligations  must  be 
accounted  for  on  an  accrual  basis. 
Worse,  this  change  retroactively  ap- 
plies back  to  September  27,  1986. 
Banks  are  thus  forced  to  file  amended 
returns.  In  other  words,  a  small  bank 
using  the  cash  method  of  accounting 
must  use  the  accrual  method  for 
income  earned  on  short  term  loans. 
Imposing  two  methods  of  accounting 
plus  requiring  banks  to  pay  taxes  on 
income  not  yet  received— all  on  a  ret- 
roactive basis— can  be  a  hardship. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
say  this  latter  section  that  is  causing 

the  problem   applies   only   to 

those  for  whom  the  cash  method  of 
accoimting  for  interest  income  from 
short-term  obligations  is  considered  in- 
appropriate." Clearly,  then,  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  require  those  allowed 
to  use  cash  accounting  to  be  forced  to 
use  accrual  accounting  for  these  short- 
term  obligations.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  simply  makes  the  law  con- 
form to  congressional  intent. 

Many  agricultural  loans  are  made  on 
a  fixed-rate  basis  and  payable  on  an 
annual  basis.  Such  loans  may  straddle 
the  bank's  taxable  year.  Requiring  a 
cash  basis  bank  to  accrue  income  from 
those  loans  in  one  tax  year  when  pay- 
ment comes  in  another  tax  year  is  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  preserving  the 
less  complicated  method  of  cash  basis 
accounting  for  small  firms. 

This  is  not  just  an  operational  prob- 
lem for  community  banks,  but  a  finan- 
cial one  as  well.  A  cash  basis  bank  may 
have  a  heavy  concentration  of  short- 
term  agricultural  loans.  If  income 
from  these  loans  has  to  be  brought 
into  Income  on  an  accrual  basis  for  tax 
purposes,  this  adds  additional  finan- 
cial demands  on  those  institutions. 

What  this  bill  accomplishes  is  this: 
It  clarifies  that  for  banks  who  use  the 
cash  method  of  accounting  that  they 


can  also  account  for  the  income  from 
short-term  obligations  for  tax  pur- 
poses using  the  cash  method.  The  bQl 
modifies  the  retroactive  nature  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  insure  that 
banks  qualifying  to  use  this  method  of 
accounting  will  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  having  to  file  amended  returns  for 
1985.  Short-term  obligations  are 
meant  to  include  loans  to  individuals 
and  businesses  where  there  is  stated 
interest  or  acquisition  discount,  of  one 
year  duration  or  less.  It  does  not  in- 
clude T-bills.  Government  securities  or 
related  obligations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  to  provide 
consistent  tax  treatment  for  these  af- 
fected taxpayers.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado 
and  I  have  worked  together  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  address  a  problem  that 
affects  people  in  rural  areas  of  my 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  across  the 
country. 

As  you  may  know.  Mr.  President, 
small  banks  in  rural  areas  have  tradi- 
tionally used  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting for  tax  purposes.  This  means 
that  they  do  not  recognize  income 
until  they  actually  receive  it.  As  a 
result  of  a  provision  enacted  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  last  year,  all  banks 
are  now  required  to  accrue  the  interest 
on  all  short-term  obligations,  includ- 
ing short-term  loans.  The  effect  of 
this  requirement  on  small  banks  is  to 
force  these  banks  to  pay  taxes  on  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  which  they 
have  not  yet  received.  This  in  turn  has 
a  detrimental  effect  on  residents  of 
towns  and  counties  in  which  these 
banks  are  located.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain, if  I  may. 

Many  of  the  people  I  represent  in 
the  rural  areas  of  South  Dakota  live  in 
a  local  economy  that  revolves  around 
seasonal  income.  So,  for  example,  a 
farmer  putting  in  winter  wheat  may 
need  a  loan  In  October  at  planting 
time.  Five  or  six  months  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  of  the  next  year,  he 
will  repay  the  entire  principle  and 
stated  interest  on  that  loan  upon  har- 
vesting and  selling  his  wheat. 

Let's  assume  that  the  bank  in  this 
example  is  on  a  calendar  year  for  re- 
porting of  income  taxes,  as  most  of 
these  banks  are.  The  provision  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  I  seek  to  change 
today  requires  the  bank  in  this  exam- 
ple to  show  as  income  at  the  end  of 
the  first  calendar  year  a  portion  of  the 
interest  which  it  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive from  the  farmer.  The  bank  is 
taxed  on  this  amount,  even  though  it 
has  not  yet  received  a  penny  from  the 
farmer.  Furthermore,  be<»use  the 
bank  is  on  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting, it  Is  unable  to  take  a  corre- 
sponding deduction  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  money  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 


If  we  were  talking  about  large  banks 
that  use  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting and  that  have  diversified 
portfolios,  this  provision  might  not  be 
a  problem.  But  in  rural  communities, 
these  types  of  loans  represent  the  pri- 
mary service  provided  by  banks.  Small 
banks  in  these  areas  make  hundreds  of 
these  short-term  loans  each  year,  not 
Just  to  farmers  but  also  to  small  busi- 
nesses that  are  tied  to  the  farming 
economy. 

If  these  banks  are  forced  to  comply 
with  this  provision  of  the  1986  tax  bill, 
their  ability  to  provide  these  much- 
needed  loans  in  rural  communities 
where  the  incomes  of  their  customers 
are  seasonal  will  be  substantially  di- 
minished. 

The  bUl  that  we  are  introducing 
today  would  solve  the  problem  for 
these  small  banks  and  enable  them  to 
continue  serving  their  customers.  It 
would  exempt  small  banks— those 
banks  with  $5  million  or  less  in  annual 
gross  receipts— from  the  requirement 
of  a(x:ruing  interest  only  on  short  term 
loans  of  less  than  one  year.  Instead, 
these  banks  would  continue  to  use  a 
full  cash  method,  recognizing  the  in- 
terest income  from  these  loans  only  as 
the  amounts  are  actually  received. 

The  1986  provision  has  an  effective 
date  of  September  27.  1985.  and  is, 
therefore,  retroactive  in  effect.  So,  for 
those  banks  that  would  continue  to 
fall  under  that  provision,  our  bill 
changes  the  effective  date  of  the  1986 
provision  to  October  22,  1986,  thereby 
alleviating  the  retroactivity  problem. 

Mr.  President,  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  impact  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
and  my  bill  is  currently  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation. We  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  very  large.  Nonetheless,  I  intend  to 
study  alternative  means  for  raising 
any  revenues  that  are  lost  based  on 
the  joint  conmiittee's  estimate,  and  I 
will  present  my  suggestions  for  raising 
those  revenues  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  in  an  appropriate  maimer  in  the 
future. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  this 
legislation  in  more  detail  and  lend 
their  support  to  our  bill.  It  will  be  a 
significant  help,  not  just  to  South  Da- 
kotans  and  Coloradans.  but  to  people 
in  rural  communities  across  the 
United  States.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  for  certain  preventive  care 
items  and  services  under  part  B  and  to 
provide  a  discount  in  premiums  under 
such  part  for  certain  individuals  certi- 
fied as  maintaining  a  healthy  life 
style:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  projects  for 
community    care    preventive    health 
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servloeB;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

rmSVBITITB  BXALTH  SBtVICn  LIOISIATIOR 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  health  care  system  in  this 
country  which  focuses  on  illness  and 
Institutionalization.  What  we  should 
strive  for  is  a  system  which  would 
focus  on  wellness  and  the  quality  of 
life. 

America  is  growing  older.  By  the 
year  2000—13  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion will  be  over  the  age  of  65.  and  IVi 
percent  of  our  population  over  the  age 
of  85.  Those  older  Americans  can  in- 
crease their  healthy  years  and  avoid 
early  incapacitation  if  today  we  shift 
our  emphasis  from  medical  crisis  to 
prevention. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  address 
the  need  for  preventive  health  services 
by  redirecting  and  expanding  our  ex- 
isting system  for  elderly  Americans. 

Our  present  Medicare  Program  nar- 
rowly defines  medical  needs  as  acute 
care. 

Our  first  bill  will  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  Medicare  through  screenings 
for  high-risk  conditions,  through  a 
prescription  drug  benefit  and  through 
a  "healthy  lifestyle"  premium  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  we  propose  to  provide 
optional  health  care  benefits  to  help 
reduce  the  medical  risks  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Risk  reduction  in  the  long 
term  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  investment  in  prevention, 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  and  im- 
prove the  daily  productivity  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly. 

Under  the  legislation  which  will  be 
introduced.  Mr.  President,  an  annual 
preventive  health  check-up  will  screen 
for  early  indications  of  such  high  risk 
conditions  as  hypertension,  glaucoma, 
precancerous  conditions  and  impaired 
mental  health. 

Such  early  warnings  could  prevent 
strokes,  blindness,  diabetes,  cancer, 
and  acute  clinical  depression,  all  po- 
tentially disabling  diseases. 

To  defray  the  relatively  minor  ex- 
pense attached  to  an  annual  check-up 
and  screening,  we  have  proposed  that 
the  plan  be  an  optional  benefit  to 
Medicare.  The  beneficiaries  would  pay 
an  optional  premium  of  $3  per  month 
to  receive  these  benefits.  The  Federal 
Government  would  pay  the  balance  of 
this  program.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
$3  per  month  will  cover  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  those  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries. 

For  a  second  small  additional  cost, 
an  addition  to  the  existing  Medicare 
monthly  payment,  services  will  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  a  limited  list  of 
common  prescriptive  medicines  for 
those  chronic  diseases  which  would  be 
Identified.  Often  such  medication  can 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  disabling  con- 
dition and  allow  the  patient  to  contin- 
ue a  normal  lifestyle.  This  minimal 
extra  premium  is  intended  to  cover 


any  costs  incxirred  by  the  medication 
benefit. 

In  addition,  immimizations  to  pa- 
tients at  high-risk  for  some  illnesses 
such  as  tetanus,  influenza,  and  hepati- 
tis, will  be  provided  at  no  cost  to  the 
patient. 

The  additional  cost  will  take  the 
form  of  a  $100  annual  deductible,  a  $4 
per  month  additional  premiiun,  and  a 
5  percent  copayment  for  individual 
prescriptions. 

Finally  in  the  expansion  of  Medicare, 
a  proposal  for  a  $1  per  month  premi- 
um discount,  a  reduction  from  the  cur- 
rent Medicare  annual  or  monthly  pre- 
mium for  healthy  lifestyle  benefici- 
aries. 

This  discount  will  be  awarded  to 
those  Medicare  recipients  who  fit  a 
good  life  profile  at  their  annual  health 
screening. 

Those  who  do  not  smoke,  who  con- 
sume only  moderate  amounts  of  alco- 
hol, who  maintain  an  appropriate 
weight  as  determined  by  their  doctors, 
will  be  eligible  for  this  discount.  This 
is  a  small  but  tangible  incentive  for 
personal  responsibility  for  good  health 
and  good  health  practices,  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  working  for  one's 
own  wellness. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  signal 
our  intent  to  create  a  healthier,  more 
productive,  more  independent  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  adequate  measure  for 
an  improved  quality  of  life.  There  is 
abundant  documentation  of  the  rela- 
tively low  expense  of  preventive,  out- 
patient programs  compared  to  costly 
confinements  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

To  complement  the  Medicare  move 
toward  prevention,  we  also  offer  a 
second  bill  to  expand  our  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  through  community  demon- 
stration projects. 

There  are  five  basic  things  we  can  do 
to  improve  the  quality  and  productivi- 
ty of  older  Americans'  lives:  accident- 
proofing;  dietary  education;  physical 
therapy;  supervised  exercise;  mental 
health  screenings. 

Through  locally-based  projects  such 
as  the  community  care  for  the  elderly 
program— which  has  been  successful  in 
Florida- we  can  identify  groups  of 
high  risk  elderly  living  at  home  or  in 
congregate  living  facilities  and  im- 
prove their  chances  of  avoiding  insti- 
tutionalization. 

Through  demonstration  projects  we 
can  screen  for  injury  control,  mostly 
in  the  home  where  accidents  can  im- 
mobilize a  frail,  elderly  person. 

In  1984,  200,000  elderly  in  the 
United  States  suffered  hip  fractures. 
Of  that  group  about  40.000  died  of 
complications  within  6  months;  40,000 
more  were  confined  to  nursing  homes 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Through  demonstration  projects  we 
can  provide  nutritional  counseling  to 
those  with  special  medical  conditions 
and  to  older  people  living  alone. 


We  can  offer  physical  therapy  and 
exercise  classes  to  increase  mobility 
and  overall  good  health. 

We  can  screen  for  mental  health 
problems  before  they  become  dis- 
abling. 

This  bill  will  provide  seed  money  to 
set  up  State-managed  programs— and 
limited  matching  fimds  to  start  up 
actual  demonstration  projects— begin- 
ning with  five  States  and  graduating 
up  to  a  maximum  of  20  States  during 
the  next  5-year  authorization  of  Medi- 
care and  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

That  is  a  modest  goal,  but  it  is  a 
pragmatic  goal.  It  is  one  which  will 
afford  years  of  productivity  and  inde- 
pendence to  a  most  valued  segment  of 
oiu-  society,  our  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  work  for  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
America.  That  includes  an  obligation 
to  all  Americans. 

We  cannot  shortchange  oiu*  older 
citizens,  whose  resources  are  limited, 
by  limiting  their  health  care  to  the 
catastrophic  or  to  permanent  confine- 
ment. 

With  that  narrow  view  we  also  limit 
older  Americans'  chances  to  contribute 
their  experience  and  energy  to  a 
better  America. 

By  choosing  wellness  over  illness,  we 
can  offer  older  Americans  the  kind  of 
health  care  they  deserve.  By  choosing 
wellness  over  illness,  we  take  the  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  achieving  our 
national  health  care  goals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Recoro  the  legislation  which  will 
be  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ELECTIVE  COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN 
DRUGS  AND  BIOLOGICALS  UNDER 
MEDICARE  PART  B  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  186I(s)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(8K2»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (J), 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(L>  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  (in 
such  manner  and  for  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide)  elects  to  receive  cover- 
age under  this  subparagraph  and  pay  the 
additional  premium  required  under  section 
1839(g),  such  prescription  drugs  and  biologl- 
cals  as  the  Secretary  designates  (from 
among  such  drugs  and  biologicals  included 
under  subsection  (t))  for  treatment  of  hy- 
pertension, diabetes  mellitus.  arthritis,  car- 
diovascular disease.  hyp>ercholesterolemia, 
osteoporosis,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease,  mental  illness,  and  such  other 
chronic  disease  states  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide;". 
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(b)  Additional  PimaxTM  for  Individoals 
EixcTiMO  To  Rbckvi  CovntAOB.— Section 
1839  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395r)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
premium  otherwise  determined  under  this 
secUon  with  respect  to  an  Individual  lor 
months  occurring  in  a  calendar  year  shall  be 
increased  by  $4  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual who  elects  to  receive  coverage  for  the 
items  described  In  section  1861(s)(2KL).". 

(c)  Deductible  Amount.— Section  1833(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subdivi- 
sion (3),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subdivision  (4)  the  following:  ",  and 
(5)  such  deductible  shall  be  $100  in  the  case 
of  expenses  Incurred  for  the  items  described 
In  section  1861(sK2)(L)". 

(d)  CoPAYmNT  Amount.— 

(1)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  before  subdivision 
(H);  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (I)  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  items  described  in  section 
1861(sK2KL),  the  amounts  paid  shall  be  95 
percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such 
items,". 

(2)  Section  1866(a>(2KA)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395cc(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  items  de- 
scribed in  section  1861(s)(2)(L),  clause  (11)  of 
such  sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing 5  percent  for  20  percent.". 

(e)  ErrECTivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Items 
furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  to  begin  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  2.  ELECTIVE  COVERAGE  OF  ROUTINE  PHYSI- 
CAL CHECKUP  UNDER  MEDICARE 
PART  B  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(aH7))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(j),"  Immediately  after  "(7)". 

(2)  Section  1862  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  (in 
such  manner  and  for  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide)  elects  to  receive  cover- 
age for  the  services  described  In  this  subsec- 
tion and  pay  the  additional  premium  re- 
quired under  section  1839(h),  the  exclusion 
from  coverage  under  subsection  (a)(7)  shall 
not  apply  to  expenses  Incurred  for  services 
furnished  by  a  family  practitioner,  general 
practitioner.  Internal  medicine  specialist, 
general  preventive  medicine  specialist,  ob- 
stetrical/gynecological specialist,  or  any 
other  primary  care  physician  during  a  rou- 
tine physical  checkup  (without  regard  to 
the  location  at  which  such  services  are  fur- 
nished, but  no  more  than  once  each  year  for 
any  patient)  to  diagnose  or  prevent  illness 
or  injury.  Such  services  shall  include  hyper- 
tension screening,  glaucoma  screening  by  to- 
nometry, cholesterol  screening,  screening 
for  any  of  the  infectious  diseases  specified 
In  section  1861(s)(10),  a  routine  exfoliative 
cytology  (Papanicolaou)  test  for  the  detec- 
tion of  cervical  cancer,  test  for  blood  In  the 
stool,  rectal  examination,  breast  examina- 
tion, a  mammogram  for  the  detection  of 


breast  cancer,  and  appropriate  referral  for 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  mental  Illness.". 

(b)  Additional  Premium  fob  Individuals 
Electing  to  Receive  Coverage.— Section 
1839  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  1) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
premium  otherwise  determined  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  an  Individual  for 
months  occurring  in  a  calendar  year  shall  be 
Increased  by  $3  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual who  elects  to  receive  coverage  for  the 
services  furnished  In  connection  with  the 
routine  physical  checkup  described  In  sec- 
Uon 1862(j).". 

(c)  Waiver  op  Copayments.- 

(1)  Section  1833(aKl)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended— 

(A)  In  subdivision  (D)  by  Inserting  "for 
tests  furnished  In  connection  with  a  routine 
physical  checkup  (as  described  In  section 
1862(j))"  after  "1870(fKl).": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  subdivi- 
sion (I);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (J)  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  services  furnished  In  connec- 
tion with  the  routine  physical  checkup  de- 
scribed In  section  1862(j),  the  amounts  paid 
shall  be  100  percent  of  the  reasonable 
charges  for  such  services,". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(a)(2KA)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(a)(2KA))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "with  the  first  opinion),"  the  follow- 
ing: "with  respect  to  services  furnished  In 
connection  with  the  routine  physical  check- 
up described  in  section  1862(j).". 

(d)  Efpective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  to  begin 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC  3.   COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN   IMMUNIZATIONS 
UNDER  MEDICARE  PART  B  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861(s)(10)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(sK10))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  such  Immunizations  as  the  Secretary 
designates  for  prevention  or  treatment  of 
tuberculosis,  influenza,  meningococcal  men- 
ingitis, tetanus,  and  such  other  Infectious 
diseases  as  the  Secretary  determines  present 
a  public  health  problem,  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals who.  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  at  high  risk  of  contracting  any  of 
such  diseases;  and". 

(b)  Waiver  op  Copayment.— 

(1)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  In  subdivision  (B)  by  strik- 
ing "1861(s)(10)(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1861(s)(  10)". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "1861(s)(10)(A)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '1861(s)(10)". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  to 
begin  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC  4.  MEDICARE  PART  B  HEALTHY  UFESTYLB 
PREMIUM  DISCOUNT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1839  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(l)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premium  otherwise  determined 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual for  months  occurring  In  a  calendar 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  $1  If  the  Individual 
is  certified  by  a  physician  for  that  year  (in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations)  as  an  Individ- 
ual who  maintains  a  healthy  lifestyle. 

"(2)  An  Individual  may  be  certified  as 
maintaining  a  healthy  lifestyle  under  para- 
graph (1)  if— 

"(A)  the  Individual  does  not  use  any  tobac- 
co or  tobacco  product, 

"(B)  the  Individual  does  not  consume 
medically  detrimental  amounts  of  alcohol, 
and 

"(C)  the  weight  of  the  individual  Is  within 
a  weight  range  that  Is  appropriate  for  an  in- 
dividual of  the  same  age  and  health 
status.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  CSiANGES.— Section  1839  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395r)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (aK2)  by  striking  "provid- 
ed in  subsections  (b)  and  (e)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "otherwise  provided  in  this 
section". 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK3)  by  striking  "subsee- 
tlon  (e)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
section". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  premiums  after  December  31, 1987. 

S. 1241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  COMMUNITY  CARE  PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICES  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  UNDER  TITLE  IV  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  U«5. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"community  care  preventive  health 

SERVICES  demonstration  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  SUtes  selected  under  subsection  (b)  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  conducting  demonstration 
projects  to  furnish  the  conununity  care  pre- 
ventive health  services  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(bKl)  The  community  care  preventive 
health  services  specified  in  this  subsection 
are- 

"(A)  exercise  and  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices furnished  pursuant  to  a  community 
center  exercise  program  developed  and  pro- 
vided by  a  physician,  physical  therapist,  ex- 
ercise physiologist,  or  specialist  in  the  field 
of  health  and  wellness  of  older  adults. 

"(B)  home  Injury  control  services, 

"(C)  menUl  health  services  furnished  to 
older  individuals  who  are  at  a  high  risk  of 
suffering  depression,  including  Individuals 
who  have  a  chronic  or  acute  medical  condi- 
tion or  who  are  recently  bereaved,  and 

"(D)  nutritional  counseling  services  fur- 
nished by  a  physician,  nutritionist,  or  dieti- 
cian In  coordination  with  services  furnished 
under  existing  community  programs. 
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"(SXA)  The  ezerdae  and  physkal  therapy 
MTVloeB  fuiniabed  under  paracraph  (IXA) 
■haUtaxaude- 

"<i)  acreenint  of  current  activity  levels  of 
parUdpanta. 

"(U)  acreenlnc  of  medical  and  physical 
himi«»m«m  for  exercise  programs  for  partid- 
pfi»«*«  and 

"(ill)  Injury  protection  educational  assist- 
ance. 

"(B)  The  home  injury  control  services  fur- 
nished under  paragraph  (1KB)  shall  in- 
chide- 

"(1)  screening  of  high-risk  home  environ- 
ments. 

"(11)  caae  managed  evaluations  and  home 
environmental  alterations  for  reducing 
home  injuries,  and 

"(Ui)  educatk»al  programs  on  injury  pro- 
tection In  the  home  environment. 

"(C)  The  mental  health  services  furnished 
undo- paragraph  (IKC)  shall  include— 

"(1)  screening  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
prenion. 

"(11)  coordination  of  community  mental 
health  services. 

"(Ill)  referral  to  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical services,  and 

"(Iv)  group  education  and  therapy  in  a 
community  center  setting.". 

"(D)  The  nutritional  counseling  services 
furnished  under  paragraph  (IKD)  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  education  and  counseling  in  a  commu- 
nity setting  as  to  the  medically  appropriate 
diet  for  older  individuals, 

"(11)  screening  for  capacity  to  prepare 
meals,  and 

"(ill)  diet  evaluation. 

"(c)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991.  the  Commissioner  shall  select 
five  States  to  submit  proposed  demonstra- 
Xitm  projects  under  this  section.  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  State's  pro|x>sal 
should  be  funded  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
with  such  State  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1992. 

"(d)  Each  State  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  collect 
data  reflecting  the  results  of  such  project 
and  shall  develop  a  management  informa- 
tion system  for  processing  such  data.". 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent.". 

(b)  AUTRORIZATIOR   OP    APPROPRIATIOHS.— 

Section  431(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  section  427)" 
after  "tiUe":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  through  1991  for  the  purptose  of  pro- 
viding grants  to  assist  States  selected  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  427(a)  in  develop- 
ing proposed  demonstration  projects  for 
submission  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Federal  share  of  conducting  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  section  427.". 

(c)  ErracnvK  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1. 1987. 


FORTH,  "hix.  Oarh.  ICr.  Obamm. 

Mr.    Batch.    Mr.    Hkcht,    BCr. 

McClurk.    Blr.    Nkhcles,    and 

Mr.  Stiois): 
S.  1242.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered,  and  to  prohibit  the  provi- 
sion under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  Federal  family  planning 
funds  to  organizations  that  perform  or 
refer  for  abortions,  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


sources. 


PRO-LITE  LEGISLATION 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Armstrong,  BCr.  Dak- 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
proposed  by  President  Reagan,  that 
would  terminate  all  direct  Federal  sub- 
sidles  of  the  monstrous  practice  of 
abortion.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Senators  Armstrong,  Dantorth, 
Oarn,  Gramm,  Hatch,  Hecht, 
McCLtnus,  NiCKLES,  and  Stmms. 

On  January  27,  1987,  in  remarks  ac- 
companying the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  President  Reagan  said: 

Since  1973,  after  a  divided  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  nearly  20  million 
unborn  children  have  perished  in  our  land 
due  to  abortion.  This  toll  continues  to 
climb — despite  increasing  evidence  of  the 
humanity  of  the  unborn  child  and  the  grow- 
ing desire  of  millions  of  young  couples  to 
adopt.  My  administration  will  submit  legis- 
lation this  year  to  further  my  commitment 
to  protect  the  rights  of  unborn  children. 
Our  pro|>osals  would  prohibit  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funds  from  being  used  to:  (1)  per- 
form abortions,  except  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  endangered  if  the  unborn  baby 
were  carried  to  term:  and  (2)  support, 
through  title  X  family  planning  grants  or 
contracts,  any  organization  (except  a  grant 
or  contract  directly  administered  by  a  State 
or  local  government)  that  provides  abortion 
procedures  or  referral  for  abortion,  unless 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered. 

On  February  10,  1987,  at  the  request 
of  the  White  House,  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Otis  R. 
Bowen  submitted  legislation  to  the 
Congress  which  would  achieve  the  ex- 
pressed aims  of  the  President  with 
regard  to  his  opposition  to  Federal 
fimding  of  abortion.  The  Secretary 
summarized  the  intent  and  provisions 
of  the  legislation,  and  urged  Congress 
to:  Give  its  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  basic  civil  rights  of 
unborn  children. 

The  administration's  proposal  marks 
an  historic  occasion— the  first  time 
that  a  President  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  end  all  Federal  involvement 
with  abortion. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Our 
Nation  is  deeply  mired  in  an  era  of  le- 
galized abortion  on  demand  for  any 
reason  throughout  the  9  months  of 
pregnancy.  For  14  years,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  countenanced  the  deliber- 
ate  destiruction   of  prenatal   infants. 


The  offspring  of  human  beings  are 
himum  beings,  and  abortion  Ulls 
human  beings.  For  that  reason,  abor- 
tion is  the  greatest  civil  rights  issue  of 
our  time.  At  the  very  least,  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  not  facilitate 
this  killing. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  subsidize  dire<^y  abortion 
activity  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Through  the  title  X  Family  Plan- 
ning Program,  the  Government  funds 
organizations  which  perform  and  refer 
for  abortion.  Current  guidelines  actu- 
ally require  abortion  counseling  and 
referral,  in  direct  (x>ntravention  of  sec- 
tion 1008  of  title  X  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  title  X  fimds  in  programs 
where  abortion  is  a  method  of  family 
planning. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  largest  abor- 
tion providers  receive  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  title  X  funds  ostensibly  intend- 
ed for  family  planning  and  infertUity 
programs.  Instead,  the  funds  subsidize 
abortion  counseling  and  referral,  ulti- 
mately damaging  the  credibility  of  the 
title  X  program  and  promoting  a  pro- 
cedure that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  consistently  refused 
to  fund. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  currently 
mtist  pass  annual  appropriations  legis- 
lation which  prohibits  Federal  funding 
of  abortion  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
requires  that  the  Congress  repeatedly 
reaffirm  what  is  already  certidn— that 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  oppose  Federal 
funding  of  abortion. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  Hyde  amend- 
ment funding  restrictions  on  Federal 
programs  and  agencies— including 
Medicaid,  Indian  Health  Services,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Program,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Bureau  of  Prisons— the  will 
of  the  American  people  wUl  has  been 
made  starkly  apparent:  They  do  not 
wish  to  subsidize  the  deliberate  killing 
of  prenatal  himian  beings.  This  legis- 
lation will  end  direct  Federal  subsidies 
of  this  killing. 

The  first  provision— section  2— states 
three  findings  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  abortion  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Roe  versus  Wade 
legalizing  abortion  on  demand.  The 
findings— that  "abortion  takes  the  life 
of  *  •  •  a  living  human  being;"  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  provlcle  for  a 
right  to  abortion;  and  that  Roe  versus 
Wade  was  in  error— restate  the  good 
(^mmonsense  basis  for  the  movement 
on  behalf  of  prebom  children. 

These  findings  will  put  the  Congress 
on  record  as  recognizing  the  humanity 
of  prebom  children.  And  the  findings 
will  effectively  put  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  on  record  as 
opposing  the  judicial  branch's  fatally 
misguided  Roe  decision  legalizing 
abortion  on  demand.  The  findings  will 


restate  the  obvious— that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  provide  for  the  right  to  an 
abortion— the  right  to  end  the  life  of 
another  human  being. 

The  second  provision  (section  3) 
would  permanently  apply  the  Hyde 
amendment  to  all  Federal  agencies. 
Each  and  every  agency  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  funding  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  endan- 
gered. This  will  end  the  need  to  pass 
annual  appropriations  legislation,  and 
would  make  consistent  Federal  policy 
with  respect  to  funding  abortions. 

The  third  provision  (section  4)  ad- 
dresses Federal  funding  of  abortion  ac- 
tivity under  title  X.  This  section  wUl 
impose  on  those  private,  nonpublic  or- 
ganizations receiving  or  intending  to 
receive  title  X  funds,  requirements  in 
addition  to,  not  in  lieu  of,  those  re- 
quirements now  found  in  section  1008 
of  the  title  X  statute.  Nothing  in  this 
section  is  intended  to  preclude  the 
continued  and  full  enforcement  of  sec- 
tion 1008  restrictions  on  both  public 
and  private  organizations. 

Section  1008  has  for  14  years  been 
interpreted,  I  believe  in  violation  of 
the  original  congressional  intent  for 
the  section,  to  apply  only  to  specific 
programs  conducted  by  an  organiza- 
tion, and  not  to  the  entire  organiza- 
tion itself.  This  section  will  now  add  to 
these  program-specific  provisions,  and, 
in  certain  and  undeniable  terms,  reas- 
sert original  congressional  intent  that 
no  private  organization  or  program  is 
to  include  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning,  if  the  organization  in- 
tends to  be  eligible  for  title  X  funding. 
In  no  way  is  the  parenthetical  excep- 
tion in  this  section  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  authorization  for  States  to  provide 
abortion  or  abortion  referral  in  their 
title  X  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  put  an 
end  to  virtually  all  Federal  funding  of 
abortion.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
historic  offering  of  the  first  pro-life 
legislation  to  be  proposed  by  any 
President.  The  bill,  once  signed  into 
law,  admittedly  will  not  end  abortion 
on  demand,  or  reverse  Roe  versus 
Wade.  But  it  will  be  the  first  step  on 
our  journey  toward  the  eventual 
demise  of  aboii.ion  on  demand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Secretary  Bowen's  letter  to  the 
Congress,  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter  to  me  in  support  of  the  bill,  and 
the  text  of  the  President's  bill,  be 
printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "President's  Pro- 
life  Bill  of  1987". 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  scientific  evidence  demonstrates  that 
abortion  takes  the  life  of  an  unborn  child 
who  is  a  living  human  being: 

(2)  a  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(3)  in  Roe  v.  Wade  (410  U.S.  113).  and  Doe 
V.  Bolton  (410  U.S.  179),  the  Supreme  Court 
erred  in  not  recognizing  the  humanity  of 
the  unborn  chUd  and  the  compelling  inter- 
est of  the  several  states  to  protect  the  life  of 
each  person  before  birth. 

Sec.  3.  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Sic.  4.  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
pursuant  to  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  shall  be  awarded  by  grant  or 
contract  to  any  organization  (except  a  grant 
or  contract  directly  administered  by  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof)  that  pro- 
vides abortion  precedures  or  referral  for 
abortion  procedures,  unless  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  by  carrying 
the  fetus  to  term. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  March  19,  1987. 
Hon.  Cjordom  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Gordon:  As  you  and  Congressman 
Hyde  today  introduce  our  legislative  propos- 
al to  further  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
children,  you  may  be  assured  that  you  and 
those  who  have  joined  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  have  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Together,  we  can  bring  to  end  the  tragedy 
of  abortion  in  America.  The  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  an  important  step  toward 
the  day  when  the  right  to  life  of  unborn 
children  is  respected  again  by  our  Nation's 
laws. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward 
passage  of  this  vital  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Secretary  op  Health  and  Human 

Services. 
Washington,  DC,  February  10,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  to  prohibit  the 
provision  under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  Federal  family  planning 
funds  to  organizations  that  perform  or  refer 
for  abortions,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  the 
President's  commitment  to  protect  the 
righte  of  unborn  children.  This  commitment 
was  expressed  most  recently  in  his  Legisla- 
tive Message  to  Congress  and  the  accompa- 
nying fact  sheets,  and  is  an  issue  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  Administration. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  states  the 
findings  of  Congress  that  would  underlie 
the  mandate  of  the  sUtute.  It  would  clarify 
Congress'  position  that  the  rights  of  unborn 
children  should  be  protected  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  erred  In  ite  decision  in  Roe 
V.  Wade. 

The  second  section  of  the  draft  bill  would 
enact  as  permanent  legislation  the  anti- 
abortion  provision  included  annually  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of 


Health  and  Human  Services.  By  placing  this 
prohibition  in  general  legislation,  rather 
than  having  it  appear  as  a  limitatlMi  on 
funds  appropriated  to  a  single  department, 
it  will  cover  all  Federal  funds  regardless  of 
which  agency  administers  them.  Further, 
the  permanent  provision  will  obviate  the 
repetition  in  each  HHS  appropriation  act  of 
the  prohibition  on  funding  abortions. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  relates  to 
the  programs  of  family  planning  services 
supported  under  the  authority  of  title  X  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  Section  3 
would  prohibit  funding  under  that  author- 
ity any  organization  that  provides  abortions 
or  refers  for  abortions.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  will  change  the  focus  that  is  ap- 
plied under  current  law.  Rather  than  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
the  funding  under  consideration  would  be 
used  by  the  organization  to  support  only 
permissible  activities  (with  the  attendant 
problems  of  having  one  funding  source 
merely  replace  another),  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  make  the  much  clearer  de- 
cision about  the  organization  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  it  supports. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  give  its  imme- 
diate and  favorable  consideration  to  this  Im- 
portant legislation  to  protect  the  basic  civil 
rights  of  unborn  children. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  the  en- 
closed draft  legislation  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Otis  R.  Bowen,  M.D., 

Secretary.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  provide  that  past- 
due  amounts  owed  by  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  who 
breached  a  contract  under  the  Nation- 
al Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Program  shall  be  deducted  from 
amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the 
physician  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PHYSICIANS  EDUCATION  LOAN  COLLSCTION  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Physicians  Edu- 
cation Loan  Collection  Act  of  1987. 

Many  years  ago.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  help  worthy  medical  stu- 
dents become  doctors.  As  a  result,  we 
were  able  to  help  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  physicians  for  areas  that 
were  not  covered  by  any  physician  at 
all.  for  example,  in  the  poor  urban 
areas  or  in  many  rural  areas. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  been  very 
successful.  But  unfortunately,  like  all 
good  programs,  there  are  those  who 
have  exploited  it,  who  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  Nation- 
al Health  Service  Corps  scholarship. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  legis- 
lation that  is  necessary  to  ensiu^  the 
recovery  of  millions  of  dollars  owed 
the  Government  by  dtwtors  who,  as  I 
say,  have  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of 
the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program. 

The  vast  majority  have,  and  I  want 
to  pay  public  respect  and  attention  to 
those  who  have  served  this  country 
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wen   u  doctors   who   have   enjoyed 
these  acholarahlps. 

But.  unfortunately,  out  of  the  some 
13.500  recipients  of  such  scholarships. 
aomethlng  like  1,800  have  breached 
their  contracts,  have  defaulted  on 
their  agreements,  thus  defaulting  on 
$61.3  million  worth  of  loans  as  of  De- 
oonber  1083. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  extend  debt  repay- 
ment methods  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  collect  past-due  defaulted  obliga- 
tions of  doctors  receiving  National 
Health  Service  Corps  [NHSC]  scholar- 
ships. The  bill  accomplishes  this 
through  provision  for  offset  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  payments  made  to 
defaulting  doctors  accompanied  by 
mandatory  Medicare  assignment  of 
daLns.  The  bill  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional measure  to  be  utilized,  after  ex- 
haustion of  all  other  debt  collection 
methods,  that  of  exclusion  from  the 
Medtnre  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
Such  exclusion  would  be  accompanied 
by  civil  collection  action  through  the 
Attorney  General,  IRS,  or  other  avaU- 
aUe  means.  The  legislation  also  ad- 
dresses means  of  coUectlons  from  doc- 
tors who  are  employed  by  a  medical 
plan  or  organization,  or  by  a  group 
practice.  The  bill  assures  that  avail- 
ability of  medical  services  for  benefici- 
aries of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is  not 
limited  by  doctor  exclusion  from  the 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Representa- 
tive Michael  AiroREWs  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  House  on  Thursday, 
April  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  necessary  measure  to 
ensure  recovery  of  millions  of  dollars 
owed  the  Government  by  doctors  who 
have  decided  not  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  NHSC  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. The  inspector  general  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices has  described  the  nature  and  se- 
verity of  the  problem  in  a  recent 
review  of  the  NHSC  repajonent  situa- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  Just  that  doc- 
tors are  breaching  scholarship  agree- 
ments and  owe  the  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  that  these  same 
doctors  are  being  paid  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  the  same  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  services  provided  imder  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs.  These 
doctors,  in  breach  of  contract  and  in 
default  of  payment,  continue  to  sup- 
plement their  income  with  Federal 
dollars.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  any 
of  us,  in  managing  our  business  or  per- 
sonal finances,  would  continue  to  pay 
for  services  of  an  individual  or  compa- 
ny that  owes  us  money.  We  would 
withhold  the  party's  payments  untU 
all  the  debt  was  collected.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  my  legislation  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  to  do:  Remedy  what  the  HHS 


inspector  general  termed  an  "illogical 
situation"  of  Government  payments 
flowing  to  Government  debtors. 

Mr.  President,  another  distressing 
aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  amount 
of  Government  money  outstanding. 
The  inspector  general's  report  of  April 
12,  1985,  states  that  1.813  NHSC  schol- 
arship recipients  had  breached  their 
agreements,  thus  defaulting  on  $61.3 
million  worth  of  loans  as  of  December 
1983.  Over  1,000  of  these  recipients 
were  in  statutory  repayment  or  grace 
period.  Of  these,  over  400  were  not 
making  any  payments  on  their  de- 
faulted loans.  The  IG  studied  80  of 
these  defaulters  and  found  that  while 
they  owed  the  Government  $2.3  mil- 
lion in  principal  alone,  they  received 
about  $3.5  million  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  reimbursements  in  either 
1982,  1983,  or  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 
Eleven  of  these  eighty  doctors  re- 
ceived reimbursements  over  $100,000. 
For  example,  one  doctor,  delinquent 
for  $50,325,  received  about  $150,000  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments  and 
made  only  one  $500  payment  between 
January  1983  and  February  1984. 

In  many  cases,  doctors  who  are 
making  payments  instead  of  meeting 
their  obligation  to  work  in  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  are  paying 
at  a  much  lower  level  than  was  sched- 
uled upon  contract  breach.  For  exam- 
ple, a  doctor's  1983  payments  of  $133  a 
month  were  used  solely  for  late  penal- 
ties; nothing  was  paid  on  the  loan's  in- 
terest or  principal.  It  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  the  IG  investigators  that 
doctors  could  not  afford  to  pay  their 
debts.  One  doctor,  owing  $43,000  in 
principal  and  interest  on  his  NHSC 
debt,  bought  real  estate  costing 
$318,000  and  an  automobile  for 
$14,000.  This  doctor's  $400  a  month 
payments  barely  covered  accumulating 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  nature  and 
the  scope  of  the  problem  we  are  ad- 
dressing in  this  bill.  Now  some  will 
wonder  what  HHS.  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  Public  Health  Service  (PHSl 
has  been  doing  in  their  collection  ef- 
forts to  date.  Currently  the  PHS  gives 
defaulting  doctors  several  opportuni- 
ties, through  demand  letters,  to  re- 
solve their  indebtedness,  either 
through  service  or  financial  means.  If 
these  efforts  are  not  successful,  the 
cases  may  be  referred  to  a  collection 
agency  or  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  legal  action. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  very 
concerned  about  this  problem  and  is 
attempting  to  step  up  collection  ef- 
forts. However,  the  agency  requires 
some  legislative  assistance  to  expand 
the  scope  of  remedies  available  for  col- 
lection. I  believe  this  legislation  can 
help  the  Department  of  HHS  improve 
their  collection  results,  and  thus  save 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  ths  time  of  deep 
concern  about  Govenunent  spending 


and  deficits,  all  programs  are  being 
scrutinized  for  further  means  of 
economizing.  Government  health  pro- 
grams, with  their  growing  obligations, 
have  been  examined  extensively  for 
l>oth  efficiency  improvements  and  pro- 
gram cost  savings.  Certainly,  Mr. 
President,  before  we  reduce  services  or 
benefits  for  those  presently  entitled, 
we  must  assure  that  we  are  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  eliminate  program 
mismanagement,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
This  includes  assuring  that  all  avail- 
able steps  are  taken  to  collect  health 
care  dollars  owed  the  Government. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  my  legislation 
is  twofold.  It  will  send  a  clear  signal  to 
doctors  signing  on  for  a  NHSC  schol- 
arship or  loan  that  the  Government 
expects  the  obligation  to  be  fulfilled 
and  the  strong  penalties  for  default 
stated  in  the  agreement  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  default.  The  legislation 
will  also  put  some  teeth  into  current 
PHS  efforts  to  collect  on  loans  already 
in  default  and  thus  help  the  financial 
condition  of  these  worthwhile  health 
programs. 

My  bill  has  three  sections  that 
amend  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
first  section,  the  Medicare  amend- 
ment, will  add  provision  to  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  offset  of 
payments  to  physicians  to  collect  past- 
due  obligations  arising  from  breach  of 
scholarship  contract.  It  provides  that 
the  loan  agreement  will  state  that  de- 
ductions of  defaulting  physicians' 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  payments  will 
be  made  according  to  a  formula  and 
schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  agency 
and  the  doctor  until  obligations— in- 
cluding accrued  interest— have  been 
met.  In  order  to  assure  that  it  is  the 
doctor,  not  the  beneficiary  who  pays, 
the  doctor  is  required  to  accept  Medi- 
care assigiunent  during  offset  of  pay- 
ment. 

If  the  doctor  does  not  agree  to  such 
offset,  breaches  the  offset  agreement, 
or  has  insufficient  Medicare/Medicaid 
payment  to  warrant  offset  as  a  collec- 
tion method,  other  recovery  methods 
will  be  used  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  fiulher  col- 
lection methods  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  tax  refund  offsets, 
may  be  used  for  NHSC  debt  collection. 
In  addition,  the  physician  failing  to 
repay  loans  through  all  other  reasona- 
ble means  will  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs  until  the  past-due  obligation 
has  been  repaid. 

I  strongly  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  not,  in  oiu*  efforts  to 
sanction  defaulting  doctors,  endanger 
the  availability  of  medical  care  to  our 
poor  or  elderly  citizens.  Therefore,  my 
bill  provides  that  a  physician  will  not 
be  barred  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
if  he  or  she  is  the  sole  community 


physician  or  is  the  sole  source  of  spe- 
cialized medical  services  in  a  communi- 
ty. 

Some  doctors  who  have  chosen  not 
to  meet  their  commitments  to  the 
Government  in  the  NHSC  Scholarship 
Program  will  find  employment  in 
health  maintenance  organizations 
[HMO's],  group  practice,  or  some 
other  form  of  competitive  medical 
plan  where  a  centralized  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  billing  and  payment  system 
exists.  My  bUl  provides  that  the  de- 
faulting physician's  group  or  organiza- 
tion will  be  offset  by  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  payments  no  earlier  than  6 
months  after  notification  of  the  physi- 
cian's obligation  and  the  collection 
plan.  While  such  means  of  group  or 
orgtmization  collection  will  relieve  the 
member  physician  from  obligation  to 
the  Government,  the  organization  will 
retain  the  right  to  collect  such 
amounts  from  the  physician. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  be  required  to  co- 
ordinate with  State  Medicaid  agencies 
for  deduction  by  the  States  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  defaulting  physi- 
cian's Medicaid  payments  according  to 
agreed  upon  formulas. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  de- 
faulted NHSC  contracts  entered  into 
after  enactment  of  the  act  may  not  be 
discharged  through  title  11  bankrupt- 
cy procedures. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will 
provide  the  Department  of  HHS  two 
additional  tools  to  utilize  in  collection 
of  past-due  obligations  from  NHSC 
doctors.  The  provision  for  offset  of  the 
doctor's  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ment offers  the  doctor  an  alternative 
means  of  repayment,  not  dissimilar  to 
the  increasingly  common  practice  of 
automatic  deductions  or  funds  trans- 
fer for  loan  payments.  If  the  doctor 
does  not  agree  to  such  offset  or  if 
offset  does  not  provide  necessary  re- 
payment, the  legislation  provides  for 
doctor  exclusion  from  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs,  coupled  with  fur- 
ther civil  collection  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, incorporating  these  two  new  pro- 
visions Into  future  NHSC  scholarship 
agreements  and  assuring  that  both  in- 
coming and  practicing  NHSC  doctors 
are  aware  of  these  sanctions  should  ef- 
fectively deter  defaults  within  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  belt- 
tightening,  we  must  develop  creative 
cost  savings  proposals  that  enhance 
program  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
but  not  reduce  services  and  benefits. 
In  the  realm  of  health  care  programs, 
this  strategy  is  particularly  crucial,  as 
many  of  our  needy  citizens  depend  on 
these  programs  for  necessary  medical 
services.  While  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  patient  program 
abuses,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  must 
look  closer  at  the  millions  of  dollars 
fraudulently  billed  and  owed  to  the 
Government  by  health  care  providers. 


My  bill,  if  enacted,  will  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hxunan  Serv- 
ices in  making  those  doctors  who  have 
received  Government  money  for  their 
medical  education  repay  the  taxpayer 
with  the  earning  power  made  possible 
by  these  loans.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion provides  a  simple,  commonsense 
solution  to  this  important  problem.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1244 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  MEDICARE  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  IH  General.— Title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"orFsrr  or  paymewts  to  physiciaws  to  col- 
lect   PAST-DUE    OBLICATIOHS    AKISIIfG    FROM 
BREACH  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  COHTRACT. 

"Sec.  1890.  (a)  In  General.— 
"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  with  any  phy- 
sician who,  by  reason  of  a  breach  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  such  physician  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Program,  owes  a  past-due  obli- 
gation to  the  United  States  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)). 

"(2)  The  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the 
amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the  physician 
under  this  title  or  under  a  Stete  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX,  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  and  schedule  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  physician,  until  such 
past-due  obligation  (and  accrued  interest) 
have  been  repaid: 

"(B)  payment  under  this  title  for  services 
provided  by  such  physician  shall  be  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  described 
In  section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  under  the  pro- 
cedure described  In  section  187(KfKl):  and 

"(C)  if  the  physician  does  not  provide 
services,  for  which  payment  would  other- 
wise be  made  under  this  title  or  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX,  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  maintain  the  offset  collection 
according  to  the  agreed  upon  formula  and 
schedule,  or  If  the  physician  breaches  any 
provision  of  the  agreement— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
inform  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  Immediately  com- 
mence an  action  to  recover  the  full  amount 
of  the  past-due  obligation,  and 

"(ID  subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  immediately  bar  the  physician 
from  the  program  under  this  title  and  from 
any  SUte  program  of  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX  of  this  Act,  until  such  time 
as  the  entire  past-due  obligation  has  been 
repaid. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  bar  a  physi- 
cian pursuant  to  paragraph  (2KC)(ll)  if  such 
physician  Is  a  sole  community  physician  or 
sole  sourxje  of  essential  specialized  services 
in  a  community. 

"(b)  Past-Due  Obugation.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  past-due  obligation  is  any 
amount— 

"(1)  owed  by  a  physician  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  a  breach  of  a  scholar- 
ship contract  under  section  338D  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 


"(2)  which  has  not  been  paid  by  the  dead- 
line established  by  the  Secretary  pumiant 
to  section  338D  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  and  has  not  been  canceled,  waived,  or 
suspended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  section. 

"(c)  CoLLBcnoR  Under  Tru  Section 
Shall  Not  Be  Exclusive.— This  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  United  SUtes  from 
applying  other  provisions  of  law  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  collection  of  obligations 
owed  to  the  United  SUtes.  Including  (but 
not  limited  to)  the  use  of  tax  refund  offsets 
pursuant  to  section  3720A  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  application  of  other 
procedures  provided  under  chapter  87  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  Collection  Prom  PaoviDEms  and 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations.— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  owes  a 
past-due  obligation,  and  whc^  is  an  employee 
of  a  provider  having  an  attreement  under 
section  1866  or  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization or  competitive  medical  plan  having 
a  contract  under  section  1876,  the  Secretary 
shall  deduct  the  amount  of  such  past-due 
obligation  from  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  this  title  to  such  provider,  organiza- 
tion, or  plan. 

"(2)  Such  deduction  shall  not  be  made 
until  6  months  after  the  Secretary  notifies 
the  provider,  organization,  or  plan  of  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  and  the  particular 
physicians  to  whom  the  deductions  are  atr 
tribuUble. 

"(3)  A  deduction  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  relieve  the  physician  of  the  obli- 
gation (to  the  extent  of  the  amount  collect- 
ed) to  the  United  SUtes,  but  the  provider, 
organization,  or  plan  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  to  collect  from  such  physician  the 
amount  deducted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (Including  accumulated  interest). 

"(4)  No  deduction  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  If,  wltliin  the  6-month 
period  after  notice  is  given  to  the  provider, 
organization,  or  plan,  the  physician  pays 
the  past-due  obligation,  or  ceases  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  provider,  organization,  or 
plan. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  also  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  In  the  case  of  a 
physician  who  Is  a  member  of  a  group  prac- 
tice, if  such  group  practice  submits  bills 
under  this  program  as  a  group,  rather  than 

by  individual  physicians.  

"(e)  Notification  to  and  Agreement  with 
State  Medicaid  Agencies.— The  Secretary 
shall  notify  each  SUte  agency  which  admin- 
isters a  SUte  plan  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  the  name  of  each  physician  who  owes  a 
past-due  obligation.  U  such  physician  re- 
ceives any  payments,  or  Is  employed  by  an 
entity  which  receives  any  payments,  under  a 
SUte  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  SUte  under  which 
amounts  otherwise  payable  under  the  SUte 
plan  to  such  physician  or  the  employing 
entity  will  be  deducted  In  accordance  with 
the  formula  and  schedule  agreed  to  under 
subsection  (a),  or  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d).  Deductions  made  by  the  SUte  shall  be 
made  only  from  the  Federal  share  of  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  the  physician 
or  employing  entity,  and  the  amount  other- 
wise payable  to  the  SUte  under  section  1»03 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly  pursuant  to 
section  1903(c). 

"(f)  Transfer  Prom  Trust  Funds.— 
Amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  deducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  sliall  be  transferred 
from  the  Trust  Fund  from  which  the  pay- 
ment to  the  physician,  provider,  or  other 
entity  would  otherwise  have  been  made,  to 
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the  teaenX  fund  in  the  Tremmry.  and  shall 
be  credited  u  payment  of  the  past^ue  obll- 
(atian  of  the  phyridan  from  whom  (or  with 
reapect  to  whom)  the  deduction  was  made.", 
(b)  Erracnvs  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subaection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SBC  L  miMCAID  AMKNDlfENTS. 

(a)  Staix  Pun  RBQunmxiiT.— Section 
IMMa)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  UJ3.C. 
ISMata))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (40): 

(3)  by  BtrikiBC  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paraciaph  (47)  added  by  section  9407(a)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
19M  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  transfer- 
ring and  inserting  such  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (4<): 

(3)  by  striUngHhe  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (47)  added  by  secUon  11005(b)  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  insert- 
ing ";  and",  by  redesignating  such  para- 
graph as  paragraph  (48),  and  by  transfer- 
ring and  inserting  such  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (47);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (48)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(49)  provide  that  the  SUte  shall  malce 
deductions,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  189<Xe),  from  the  Feder- 
al share  of  amounts  otherwise  payable  to 
physicians  for  services  furnished  under  the 
State  plan.". 

(b)  Rductior  ni  Fkskral  Patment.— Sec- 
Uon 1903  of  such  Act  (43  V&.C.  1396b)  is 
ammded  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  amount  otherwise  payable  under 
subsection  (a)  to  a  State  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  reductions  in  pajmsents 
to  physicians  made  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
section  1903(aK49).  An  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  payment  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  credited  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  repayment  of  past-due  obligations 
imder  section  338D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  the  physicians  from  whom, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  the  pas^ments  were 
offset". 

(c)  ErracTPrx  Dat*.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC   3.    PUBUC    HKALTH    SERVICE    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  BUACB  OP  Contract.— Section 
338D(bKl)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(43  n.S.C.  354o(bKl))  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Amounts  not  paid  within  such 
period  shall  be  subject  to  collection  through 
deductions  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  1890  and 
1903(a)(49)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(b)  Elimimatioh  op  Discharge  eh  Baiik- 
RUPTCT.— Section  3380(cK3)  of  such  Act  (42 


VS.C.  354o(cK3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Any  obligation  of  an  individual  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  (or  a  contract 
thereunder)  for  payment  of  damages  may 
not  he  released  by  a  discharge  in  bankrupt- 
cy under  Utle  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

(c)  Eppbctivb  Date.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  sul>section 

(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  damages  aris- 
ing from  contracts  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  authorize  the 
issuance  by  States  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  high-speed  intercity  rail 
transportation  projects  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HIGH-SPEED  INTERCITY  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 
BONO  PINANCIRG  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  help  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  this  country  well  into  the 
21st  century.  This  is  a  time  when 
budget  deficits  limit  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  essential  infrastructure 
needs.  It  is  a  time  when  present  modes 
of  transportation  have  reached  their 
limits  and  costly  congestion  seems  un- 
avoidable. It  is  a  time  when  we  have  to 
look  for  new  answers  lest  old  problems 
overwhelm  us.  My  legislation  puts  for- 
ward new  answers  to  those  problems, 
envisioning  a  partnership  of  public 
agencies  and  private  initiative  to  meet 
our  transportation  needs  of  the 
future. 

First,  let  us  look  realistically  at  our 
current  situation.  The  Congress  has 
rei^ntly  enacted  highway  and  transit 
legislation  to  fund  construction  for 
the  next  5  years.  But  there  are  many 
areas  of  the  country  where  demand 
will  continue  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 
our  transportation  system.  There  are 
many  areas  where  growth  will  outstrip 
all  efforts  to  supply  capacity.  And 
there  are  many  areas  where  conges- 
tion cannot  be  solved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  yet  more  lane-miles  of  high- 
ways. 

There  are  some  areas,  Mr.  President, 
where  the  environmental  cost  of  new 
highway  construction  will  exact  a  high 
price.  And  yet  we  know  that  growth 
will  come  to  these  places,  including  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  Will  we  be  able 
to  plan  for  that  growth  and  preserve 
our  quality  of  life?  Or  will  growth 
areas  experience  the  same  old  prob- 
lems of  environmental  decline  seen 
elsewhere  in  our  country? 

Some  of  these  problems  are  new  to 
us.  But  they  are  not  new  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  It  makes  sense  to 
look  at  how  the  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese have  dealt  with  their  transporta- 


tion problems.  When  one  looks,  the  re- 
markable success  of  high-speed  rail  is 
readily  apparent.  The  French  TGV 
system  has  far  exceeded  rldership  and 
revenue  estimates.  The  European 
Community  is  now  developing  plans  to 
extend  the  system  into  Belgiiun  and 
West  Germany,  and  imder  the  English 
Channel  to  Great  Britain. 

High-speed  rail,  carrying  intercity 
passengers  at  speeds  exceeding  those 
of  our  fastest  passenger  trains,  has 
great  potential  for  application  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  makes  sense 
to  encourage  and  develop  this  technol- 
ogy. The  direct  suid  indirect  benefits 
of  developing  high-speed  rail  in  this 
country  are  enormous. 

Most  directly,  high-speed  rail  will  re- 
lieve congestion  in  many  traffic  corri- 
dors where  other  means  of  increasing 
capacity  are  impossible  or  environmen- 
tally unacceptable.  High-speed  rail  will 
limit  the  need  for  additional  lane- 
miles  of  highways.  It  will  relieve 
crowding  at  our  congested  airports. 
And  because  development  of  high- 
speed rail  capacity  will  replace  other 
capacity  improvements  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary,  it  can  be 
achieved  at  little  or  no  additonal  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

We  will  also  benefit  from  develop- 
ment of  this  technology  in  the  United 
States.  All  too  often  we  see  American 
research  and  innovation  capitalized  on 
by  others.  In  the  case  of  high-speed 
rail,  the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans 
have  been  the  innovators.  But  we  have 
the  potential  to  move  high-speed  rail 
transportation  far  beyond  where  it  is 
today.  In  the  not-too-distant  future 
trains  utilizing  magnetic  levitation  and 
linear  induction  motors  may  be  capa- 
ble of  speeds  over  300  miles  per  hour. 
The  exciting  breakthroughs  occurring 
almost  daily  in  superconducting  mate- 
rials bring  this  vision  closer  to  reality. 
Even  at  much  lower  speeds,  trains 
traveling  from  city  center  to  city 
center  will  bring  passengers  to  their 
destinations  much  faster  than  will  air 
transport  over  short-  and  medium- 
range  routes. 

And  last,  apart  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  of  the  new  technolo- 
gy itself,  look  at  what  will  happen  if 
we  fail  to  meet  our  basic  infrastruc- 
ture needs.  Lack  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation will  cause  inefflciences  and 
added  costs  in  the  American  economy. 
It  will  make  our  industry  less  competi- 
tive in  world  markets.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress our  Infrastructure  needs  wiU  ul- 
timately cause  a  decrease  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  essential  if  we  are  to  move 
quicltly  in  developing  this  new  and  in- 
novative technology.  My  legislation 
would  provide  for  high-speed  rail  the 
same  opportunities  for  tax-exempt 
bond  financing  currently  enjoyed  by 
other  forms  of  transportation,  includ- 


ing airports,  seaports  and  mass  transit. 
Specifically,  the  High-Speed  Intercity 
Rail  Transportation  Bond  Financing 
Act  of  1987  would  authorize  the  issu- 
ance by  States  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  high-speed  rail  intercity  transpor- 
tation projects.  The  act  envisions  a 
partnership  of  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate corporations  to  achieve,  without 
reliance  upon  Federal  grant  funds,  in- 
frastructure improvements  of  enor- 
mous t)enef  it  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  a 
painfiU  lesson  the  last  few  years.  The 
world  does  not  stand  still.  In  many 
ways  we  are  living  today  off  invest- 
ments made  10  and  20  years  ago.  We 
have  to  plan  today  if  we  are  not  to  be 
caught  short  tomorrow.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
much  thought  and  planning  has  gone 
into  meeting  those  future  needs.  The 
Florida  High-Speed  Rail  Transporta- 
tion Commission  has  looked  closely  at 
present  high-speed  rail  systems.  The 
conmiission  has  concluded  that  high- 
speed rail  will  help  my  State  handle 
present  and  future  transportation 
needs  in  an  efficient,  environmentally 
sound  way.  And  further,  the  commis- 
sion has  determined  that  high-speed 
rail  can  be  developed  in  Florida  by  pri- 
vate initiative,  without  direct  Federal 
cost,  provided  that  high-speed  rail  is 
given  the  same  bond  financing  privi- 
leges granted  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

That  makes  sense  to  me.  I  believe  it 
makes  sense  for  other  States  as  well. 
And  I  believe  this  approach  will  help 
the  United  States  meet  its  transporta- 
tion infrastructure  needs  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   SHOirr  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OF    1»M 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "High-Speed  Intercity  Rail  Transpor- 
tation Bond  Financing  Act  of  1987." 

(b)  Amendment  op  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.  Z.  DECLARATION  OF  POLKHT. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  development  of  high-speed  inter- 
city rail  transportation  systems  within  cer- 
tain high-density  traffic  corridors  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  high-speed  intercity  rail  faculties  gen- 
erally should  be  treated  the  same  under  the 
tax-exempt  bond  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  as  highway,  airport, 
and  port  facilities. 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  high-speed  intercity 
rail  facilities  would  be  constructed  in  lieu  of 


increased  capacity  in  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, there  would  be  no  increased  cost 
to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  from  the  issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  that  purpose 
but  only  a  substitution  of  one  type  of  tax- 
exempt  bond  for  another. 

(3)  partnerships  of  State  or  local  public 
agencies  and  private  corporations  to 
achieve,  without  reliance  upon  Federal 
grant  funds,  infrastructure  projects  of  bene- 
fit to  the  public,  such  as  high-speed  inter- 
city rail  systems,  are  to  be  encourage  and 
are  in  the  public  interest:  and 

(4)  development  within  the  United  States 
of  state-of-the-art  technologies,  such  as 
high-speed  intercity  rail  systems  operating 
at  speeds  between  120  and  300  miles  per 
hour,  helps  assure  the  Nation's  continued 
competitiveness  with  other  countries. 

SEC.  J.  BONDS  FOR  HIGH-SPEED  INTERCITY  RAIL 
FACILITIES  TREATED  AS  EXEMPT  FA- 
CILITY BONDS. 

(a)  IH  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
142  (relating  to  exempt  facility  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9), 

(2)  by  strllung  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  high-speed  intercity  rail  facilities.". 

(b)  Special  Rules  por  High-Spbed  Inter- 
cmr  Rail  Facilities.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 142  (relating  to  special  rules  for  air- 
ports, docks  and  wharves,  and  mass  com- 
muting facilities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3)  or 
(ll)of  subsection  (a)",  and  

(2)  by  strilUng  out  "and  Mass  CoMMtrnNO 
PACiLrriES"  in  the  heading  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Mass  Commutikg 
Facilities  and  High  Speed  Intercity  Rail 
Facilities". 

(c)  High-Speed  Intercity  Rail  Paciuties 
Defined.— Section  142  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  High-Speed  Intercity  Rail  Facili- 
ties.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(ll), 
the  term  high-speed  Intercity  rail  facilities' 
means  any  facility  (including  rolling  stock) 
for  the  fixed  guideway  rail  transporUtion  of 
passengers  and  their  baggage  between  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  143(k)(2KB))  using  vehicles 
that  are  capable  of  operating  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  120  miles  per  hour,  but  only  if 
such  facility  will  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  as  passengers.". 

SEC.  4.  HIGH-SPEED  INTERCITY  RAIL  FACILITIES 
EXCLUDED  FROM  VOLUME  CAP. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  146(g)  (relattag 
to  an  exception  for  certain  bonds)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  any  exempt  facility  bond  issued  as 
part  of  an  issue  described  In  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (11)  of  section  142(a)  (reUting  to  air- 
ports, docks  and  wharves,  and  high-speed 
intercity  raU  facilities).". 

SEC  S.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  BOND  PROCEEDS 
FOR  LAND  ACQUISITION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  HIGH-SPEED  INTERCITY 
RAIL  FACIUTIES. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  147(c)  (relating 
to  limitation  on  use  for  land  acquisition)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "high-speed  intercity 
rail  facility"  after  "mass  commuting  facili- 
ty" each  place  it  appears. 


SEC. «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  bonds  issued  after  September  30. 
1991.« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1246.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to 
convey  property  to  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP^tTT  TO  THE 
MOSETTM  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  S.  1246,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
convey  the  U.S.  Custom  House  in  New 
York  City  to  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian.  On  February  12, 
1987,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources.  Transporta- 
tion and  Infrastructure  of  the  Envi- 
ronment stfid  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, I  held  a  hearing  in  New  York  City 
on  this  proposed  transfer. 

The  search  for  further  facilities  for 
the  magnificent  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  has 
evoked  great  interest  and  support, 
bringing  together  such  diverse  institu- 
tions and  persons  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
U.S  Bankruptcy  Courts,  Mr.  David 
RockefeUer.  and  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot. 

At  the  hearing,  the  issues  presented 
were  the  following: 

First,  how  to  retain  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  in  New  York  In 
facilities  that  will  permit  the  study, 
preservation,  and  display  of  its  unsur- 
passed collection  in  buUdings  appro- 
priate to  such  a  collection  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  largest  nimiber  of  visitors 
and  scholars. 

Second,  if  the  Custom  House  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  museum,  how  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  U.S.  Bank- 
ruptcy Courts,  soon  to  be  located  tem- 
porarily in  the  Custom  House  until 
the  Foley  Square  Courthouse  Annex  is 
completed  by  GSA. 

PURPOSE  OP  MY  LEGISLATION 

My  legislation  meets  these  objec- 
tives, by  conveying  the  Ctistom  House 
to  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  as  long  as  the  museum  contin- 
ues to  function.  It  stipulates  that  the 
bankruptcy  courts  are  to  move  in  and 
to  remain  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors 
of  the  Custom  House  until  the  Foley 
Square  Courthouse  Annex  is  complet- 
ed. Moreover,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  museum  continue  to  operate  a 
branch  museum  at  its  present  location 
on  Audubon  Terrace  in  West  Harlem/ 
Washington  Heights. 

Before  covering  the  history  of  the 
Custom   House   and   the   museum,   I 
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want  to  note  that  many  other  groups. 
inelucUng  the  American  Indian  Com- 
munity Houae  and  the  Arts  Consorti- 
um had  an  interest  in  space  in  the 
Custom  Houae.  However  wortliy  their 
goals,  and  both  these  organizations 
pof  oim  Important  services  to  the  city 
and  State,  we  cannot  accommodate  all 
the  needs  of  every  nonprofit  agency  in 
the  Custom  House.  We  take  note  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  these  organiza- 
tions, and  will  urge  in  our  committee 
report  that  the  08A.  State,  and  city 
work  to  make  available  other  suitable 
«ace  for  their  purposes. 

CUSTOM  ROUBB  kkhovation 

By  way  of  background,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, allow  me  to  explain  that  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  Custom  House  at  1 
Bowling  Oreen  in  New  York  City  is 
nearing  completion.  The  Environment 
and  Public  Woito  Committee,  at  my 
urging,  provided  29  million  dollars' 
worth  of  funds  for  restoration  and 
renovation  in  1979.  This  action  by  the 
committee  recognized  that  the  Custom 
House,  dMigned  by  Cass  GUbert  and 
cmnpleted  in  1907,  is  one  of  America's 
finest  examples  of  the  beaux-arts  style 
of  architecture. 

Daniel  Chester  French  created  the 
four  massive  white  limestone  sculp- 
tures that  grace  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. They  represent  the  continents- 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America. 
And  the  figure  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  features  the  head  of 
Quetzacatl.  the  feathered  serpent 
deity  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  as  well 
as  a  Plains  Indian  chief  and  a  north- 
west coast  totem  pole. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
from  the  hearing  which  explains  the 
history  and  significance  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  be 
placed  in  the  Rbcoro  as  if  read.  In  ad- 
dition. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

s.  1246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  provide  a  suitable  location  for  a  na- 
tional center  to  preserve  and  commemorate 
the  customs  and  history  of  the  North  and 
South  American  Indians  and  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Indians,  the  Adminstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  a  private  nonprofit  trust  in  the 
State  of  New  York.,  its  successors  or  assigns, 
without  cost,  the  Old  United  States  Custom 
House  located  at  1  Bowling  Green.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Sk.  2.  Tlie  deed  of  conveyance— 

(1)  shall  provide  that  the  property  be  used 
by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  a  museimi  to  preserve  and  commemorate 
the  customs  and  history  of  the  North  and 
South  American  Indians; 


(2)  shall  provide  that,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  property  is  not  used  by 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
museum  to  preserve  and  commemorate  the 
customs  and  tiistory  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Indians,  the  property  shall  revert 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  shall  provide  that,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  Museum  located  at 
3753  Broadway,  New  York,  New  Yorlc,  is  not 
continued  In  operation  as  a  branch  of  the 
Museum  to  be  established  at  1  Bowling 
Green,  New  York,  New  York,  the  property 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  shall  provide  that  the  property  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity  in  a  manner  to 
preserve  the  distinctive  and  historic  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  site  and  that  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  its  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  shall  afford  the  Advisory 
council  on  Historical  Preservation  estab- 
lished under  section  470i  to  470n  of  title  16. 
United  States  Code,  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  with  regard  to  any  renova- 
tions or  alterations  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Council  applica- 
ble to  Federal  agencies: 

(5)  shall  provide  that,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  its  successors  or  assierns,  have 
failed  to  maintain  the  building  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  preserve  its  distinctively  and 
historic  architectural  character,  the  proper- 
ty, in  its  existing  condition,  shall  revert  to 
the  United  SUtes: 

(6)  shall  provide  that  the  property  cannot 
be  used  as  security  for  any  obligation  in- 
curred by  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  its  successors  or  assigns: 

(7)  shall  reserve  to  the  Administrator  all 
rights,  title,  and  interest  to  air  rights  and 
developmental  rights  connected  to  or  associ- 
ated with  the  property: 

(8)  shall  provide  that  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right  of  occupancy  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  floors  of  the  Old  U.S.  Custom 
House  until  suitable  permanent  accommo- 
dations are  provided  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  U.S.  Courts  at  the  Foley  Square 
Courthouse  Annex  to  be  built:  and  shall 
provide  that  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall,  at  all 
times  during  said  occupancy,  operate  and 
maintain  the  property  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator  to  insure  that 
adequate  services  are  provided  to  the  U.S. 
Courts:  and  that  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  shall  take  no  actions  prior  to  the 
termination  of  said  occupancy  which  would 
interfere  with  the  beneficial  use  of  the 
property  by  the  U.S.  Courts:  and  that  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States:  and 

(9)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  any  major  renovations  of 
the  property  referred  to  in  Section  1.  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  must— 

(a)  submit  plans  for  all  major  renovations 
required,  which  plans  shall  be  reviewed  by 
an  architectural  engineering  firm  selected 
by  and  under  contract  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  shall  reimburse  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  aU  costs  in- 
curred imder  such  contract. 

(b)  receive  approval  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  in  Section  2.  paragraphs  (3)  and 


(4).  which  approval  shall  not  be  unreason- 
ably withheld. 

History  ams  Importamcx  or  thx  MnsEim 's 

COLLBCnON 

The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  has 
the  most  important  ethnological  collection 
in  the  world.  The  mandate  of  the  museum  is 
to  collect,  study,  preserve  and  exhibit  all 
things  connected  with  the  aboriginal  peo- 
ples of  North.  Central,  and  South  America. 
Its  collection  of  nearly  1  million  artifacts 
extends  geographically  from  point  barrow 
to  Tierra  Del  Puego:  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  collection  extends  tempo- 
rarily from  prehistoric  to  contemporary 
times,  encompassing  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  new  world  (such  as  the  Incas,  Aztecs 
and  Mayans),  to  remote  forest  tribes  in  the 
Amazon  and  to  Estdmo  in  the  Arctic.  Some 
of  the  collection's  strengths  include: 

Pine  carving  in  wood,  horn  and  stone  from 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  America: 

Kachina  Dance  masks  and  dolls  from  the 
American  Southwest: 

Archaeology  from  the  Carribean: 

California  ethnology: 

Textiles  from  Peru.  Mexico  and  the 
Navajo: 

Basketry  from  the  American  Southeast 
and  Southwest  and  Peru: 

Sophisticated  goldwork  from  Colombia, 
Mexico  and  Peru: 

Jade  from  the  Olmec  and  Maya: 

Aztec  mosaics: 

Brilliant  featherwork  from  the  Amazon 
and  Peru: 

Painted  hides  and  costumes  from  the 
North  American  plains: 

80,000  photographic  negatives  and  prints: 
and 

A  40.000  volume  library. 

history  of  the  CONTINEirr'S  INDIANS 

In  the  waning  Pleistocene  Ice  Age.  small 
bands  of  hardy  men  and  women  crossed  into 
the  new  world,  in  pursuit  of  game,  over  a 
broad  land  bridge  that  connected  Asia  with 
Alaska.  Although  there  is  evidence  that  he 
may  have  arrived  sooner,  the  earliest  date 
for  man's  presence  in  the  new  world  for 
which  we  have  clear  evidence  is  less  than 
20.000  years  ago. 

Until  that  time,  no  human  had  set  foot  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Although  they 
shared  a  common  origin  from  the  first 
people  to  cross  that  land  bridge,  the  peoples 
we  call  native  Americans,  Indians,  and  iiski- 
mos  became  exceedingly  diverse  culturally, 
linguistically,  and  physically.  In  North 
America  alone  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
16th  century  when  European  settlers  began 
to  arrive,  the  natives  spoke  500-600  lan- 
guages. Perhaps  half  or  more  of  these  are 
now  extinct. 

The  enormous  diversification  that  typifies 
native  Americans  required  both  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  relative  isolation  of  groups 
so  that  unique  features  of  culture,  language 
and  physical  character  could  develop  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

GEORGE  GUSTAV  HKYE 

The  museum  is  a  tribute  to  this  rich  and 
diversified  culture.  As  Kevin  Wallace  of  the 
New  Yorker  wrote  in  1960."  *  •  •  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  Heye  collection  is 
its  comprehensiveness:  it  is  so  complete,  in 
fact,  that  in  many  cases  a  student  seeldng  a 
Ph.D  in  the  field  of  Indian  material  culture 
not  only  could  do  all  his  field  work  wittiin 
New  York  City,  but  might  have  no  other 
choice." 


Who  was  Oeorge  OusUv  Heye.  the  collec- 
tor and  benefactor  of  the  museum  who 
began  collecting  in  1897  and  employed 
scores  of  anthropologists  to  direct  expedi- 
tions all  over  the  American  continent  until 
his  death  in  19577  He  managed  to  obtain  the 
Wampaum  belts  that  William  Penn  received 
frcHn  the  Lenape  Tribe  to  secure  the  l>argaln 
he  made  for  Pennsylvania:  the  rifles  which 
the  U.S.  Army  took  away  from  Geronlmo. 
Rain-in-the-Face,  Ctiief  Joseph.  Nahche. 
and  Sitting  Bull,  and  scores  of  other  arti- 
facts. 

George  G.  Heye  was  a  second-generation 
German-American.  His  father,  Carl  GusUv 
Friederich  Heye.  developed  a  refinery  and 
pipeline  in  Oil  City.  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
1870's  the  elder  Heye  sold  his  refinery  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  a  deal  that  included 
stock  in  Standard  Oil  and  a  job  which  even- 
tually made  him  head  of  Standard  Oil's 
ex[>ort  department. 

Oeorge  graduated  from  the  old  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  class  of  '96.  After  gradua- 
tion he  went  west  to  a  railroad  construction 
job  near  Kingman.  Arizona,  where  at  the 
age  of  23  he  encountered  his  first  Indian. 
He  bought  a  deerskin  stiirt  from  the  wife  of 
one  of  tiis  Indian  foremen.  In  his  words, 
"naturally,  when  I  had  a  shirt  I  wanted  a 
rattle  and  moccasins.  And  then  the  collect- 
ing bug  seized  me  and  I  was  lost." 

Lost,  you  might  say,  and  found.  With  the 
encouragement  of  experts  such  as  Dr.  Mar- 
shall H.  Saville,  a  Columbia  archaeologist. 
by  1904  he  began  his  collecting  expeditions. 
In  1912.  he  put  his  fortune  into  public  utili- 
ty stocks,  and  devoted  himself  fulltime  to 
his  collecting. 

Heye  was  fond  of  driving  cross  country, 
stopping  at  small  towns  to  peruse  esUtes  of 
recently  deceased  citizens  which  contained 
Indian  artifacts.  He  also  visited  reservations 
where  he  bought  items  by  the  "boxcar 
method."  a  term  used  for  collectors  that 
buy  not  just  a  few  fine  examples  of  art  or 
craft,  but  a  carload  containing  an  assort- 
ment of  everything.  This  has  proved  very 
valuable  to  scholars  who  need  to  examine 
everyday  items  from  a  culture,  as  well  as  un- 
usual ones,  in  order  to  assemble  a  complete 
historical  record. 

HUNTINGTON'S  PROJECT  AT  AUDUBON  TERRACE 

By  1915,  Heye  needed  more  space  for  his 
treasures.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  son  of 
railroad  builder  CoUis  P.  Huntington,  had  a 
large  amount  of  property  near  the  old  John 
James  Audubon  Farm.  Huntington  wanted 
to  contribute  to  the  area's  development,  so 
he  began  a  project  of  giving  land,  money 
and  architectural  plans  to  specialized  insti- 
tutions that  would  assemble  research  mate- 
rials for  use  by  scholars.  Heye  embraced 
this  concept  immediately,  and  formed  the 
Heye  Foundation.  Huntington  and  Heye  to- 
gether built  the  buildings  along  Audubon 
Terrace  that  today  house  the  museum  as 
well  as  other  scholarly  endeavors: 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America; 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  America; 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters: 

Borica  College;  and 

National  Institute  of  ArU  and  Letters. 

The  existing  museum  at  Audubon  Terrace 
must  remain  open.  This  will  be  a  precondi- 
tion of  any  legislation  I  will  move  in  the 
Senate. 

The  present  museum  building  Is  small,  to 
be  sure,  but  beautiful.  It  is  part  of  a  marvel- 
ous and  thriving  complex  of  cultural  institu- 
tions in  a  marvelous  and  thriving  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  will  be  no  leaving  Harlem,  period. 


On  this  matter  I  have  given  my  word  to 
the  Honorable  Herman  D.  Furell.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banks  of  the  New 
York  SUte  Assembly. 

As  condition  of  receiving  the  customs 
house  we  must  require  the  museum  to  main- 
tain its  present  site  as  an  active  exhibit 
center,  with  a  periodically  changed  exhibit. 

Mind,  one  can  envisage  a  time  when  there 
could  be  half  a  dozen  such  satellite  facilities 
across  the  Nation.  It  would  seem  particular- 
ly appropriate  to  locate  one  in  Texas,  given 
Mr.  Perot's  generous  interest  and  offer,  and 
of  course  in  Arizona  given  Chairman  Udall's 
indispensable  assistance  in  everyttiing  we 
do. 

(To  those  not  familiar  with  museums,  a 
collection  of  this  size  can  never  display 
more  tlian  the  tip  of  iU  iceberg,  no  matter 
how  many  exhibits  it  may  esUblish.) 

Currently  the  museum's  collections  and  li- 
brary are  spread  over  three  separated, 
crowded  facilities; 

1.  The  building  on  Audubon  Terrace  in 
West  Harlem  (Broadway  at  155th  St.)  This 
houses  the  public  exhibition  galleries  and 
administrative  offices. 

2.  The  Research  BuUding  (3401  Bruckner 
Blvd..  the  Bronx).  This  houses  the  curatori- 
al offices,  conservation  facilities,  laborato- 
ries and  the  bulk  of  the  artifact  collection. 
It  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

3.  The  Library  (9  Westchester  Square  in 
the  Bronx).  The  Library  is  open  to  the 
public  by  ap[>ointment. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  quarters  led  the 
museimi  to  search  for  many  years  for  an- 
other site.  Recently.  H.  Ross  Perot  proposed 
buying  the  collection  and  moviiig  it  to 
Texas.  The  New  York  office  of  the  attorney 
general,  acting  as  overseer  of  chariUble 
trusts  in  the  SUte.  made  known  its  inten- 
tion to  oppose  such  a  move. 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Martin  B.  Stecher 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  who  re- 
cently reviewed  the  terms  of  the  Heye  trust 
which  esUblished  the  museum: 

"There  is  no  question  that  Heye  identified 
New  York  City  as  the  site  for  his 
collection  .  .  .  [Slimilarly.  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  Heye  desired  his 
museum  to  be  independent,  particularly  of 
the  American  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  exist  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts." 

Judge  Stecher  went  on  to  sUte: 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  papers  that 
there  is  any  substantial  dispute  that  the 
present  physical  sites  of  the  museum  are  in- 
adequate for  the  museum's  purposes. 

Judge  Stecher  was  writing  in  response  to  a 
preliminary  ruling  sought  by  the  trustees 
when  H.  Ross  Perot  had  offered  to  buy  the 
museum  and  move  it  to  Texas.  Mr.  Perot 
has  since  withdrawn  his  offer. 

THE  CUSTOMS  HOUSE  IS  AN  APPROPRIATE  SITE 
FOR  THE  MUSEUM 

A  study  completed  in  December  1986  by  E. 
Vemer  Johnson  and  Associates,  concludes 
that  the  U.S.  Custom  House  would  provide 
457.908  square  feet  of  gross  area  for  the 
museum.  The  Johnson  plan  illustrates  that 
space  for  the  exhibite,  curatorial,  and  re- 
search work  of  the  museum  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  Custom  House.  The  study 
estimates  that  the  coste  of  installation  for 
the  museum  would  be  between  $32  to  $35 
million.  Dr.  Force  will  explain  these  plans  in 
more  detail. 

The  point  is  that  this  beautiful  Federal 
Buildinig  would  serve  well  as  a  home  for  a 
collection  of  national  and  indeed,  interna- 
tional significance.  Use  of  the  Custom 
House  for  the  collection  would  be  an  amia- 


ble  ccMnbinatlon   of   historic   preaemtkm 
with  cultural  preservation. 

And  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  do 
well  to  act  to  preserve  this  extraordinary 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts,  for  it  must, 
sad  to  say,  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  de- 
struction of  much  of  Indian  culture. 

SXMATE  UCULATION 

I^tst  year.  Representative  Udall  intro- 
duced legislation  to  transfer  the  Custom 
House  to  the  museum  for  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  museum.  There  were 
some  problems  with  this  legislation,  howev- 
er. It  did  not  address  the  need  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  and  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  court  for  more  space  in  New  York 
City. 

Therefore  I  am  prepared  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation wliich  will  transfer  the  Custom 
House  to  the  museum,  but  also  guarantee 
that  the  Federal  courts  which  are  badly  in 
need  of  expanded  and  improved  facilities, 
will  remain  on  the  5th  and  6th  floors  of  the 
Custom  House  until  a  new  courthouse  is 
built. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  Mr.  Terence 
Golden,  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  came  to  New  York  to 
discuss  his  plans  with  me,  and  I  am  greatly 
heartened.  We  hope  to  see  a  new  building 
close  by,  and  perhaps  connected  by  a 
skyway  to  the  present  Federal  Court  House 
in  Foley  Square.  We  want  a  good  building: 
Plain— it  is  to  house,  after  all.  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts!- but  distinguished  in  design.  I  re- 
minded Mr.  Golden  of  Paul  Goldberger's  ob- 
servation made  when  contemplating  the 
design  of  the  nearby  Federal  building  it  is 
possible  to  l>elieve  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment really  does  have  it  in  for  New  York. 
This  matter  will  pass  through  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  will  certainly  recommend  if 
not  require  an  architectural  competition. 

RepresenUtive  Udall  has  indicated  he  will 
introduce  an  amended  version  of  his  bill  as  a 
companion  to  the  one  I  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side. 

The  legislation  will  have  the  support  of 
the  administration.  The  President  has  said 
he  wante  to  help  solve  this  problem.  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller  and  the  Honorable 
Donald  R.  Regan  spoke  to  President  Reagan 
about  this  matter  when  he  sUyed  at  Pocan- 
tlco  Hills  during  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  cele- 
bration. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today,  and  I 
will  listen  with  great  interest  to  your  testi- 
mony.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.    1248.   A  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE  TBCHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  amend  the 
State  Justice  Institute  Act.  That  act 
established  the  State  Justice  Institute, 
a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
charged  with  improving  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  our  courts, 
both  Federal  and  State. 

I  offer  technical  amendments  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  Insti- 
tute; not  alter  the  intent  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  amend 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  the 
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State  Justice  Institute.  Presently,  the 
Institute  is  required  to  publish,  with- 
out exception,  all  rules.  regulaUons. 
guidelines,  snd  instructions  in  the 
FMeral  Register  30  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date  Uy  proposed  amend- 
ment would  bring  the  Institute  in  line 
with  the  less  restrictive  rules  imposed 
on  Mderal  agencies  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  Only  substan- 
tive rules  would  be  subject  to  the  ad- 
vance notice,  and  the  Institute  would 
be  able  to  waive  the  30-day  require- 
ment for  good  cause.  This  would 
enable  the  Institute  to  establish  a 
mone  efficient  and  orderly  grant  pro- 
gram in  its  first  year  of  activity. 

My  bOl  would  also  resolve  the  ambi- 
guity of  whether  Institute  employees 
qualify  for  retirement  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  by  mf^*"g  it  clear  that  they 
do  qualify  for  such  benefits.  Although 
Institute  employees  are  presently 
treated  as  Federal  employees  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Clvfl  Service  Retire- 
ment System,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  advised  the  Institute 
that  it  win  not  consider  the  Institute 
employees  eligible  for  Federal  retire- 
ment. The  availability  of  this  option  is 
critical  in  attracting  and  retaining 
t^ighiy  qualified,  competent  Federal 
employees. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  make 
minor  changes  in  the  Institute's  fund- 
ing authority.  The  Institute  would  be 
given  the  authority  to  sponsor  re- 
search projects  that  involve  Judicial 
personnel,  since  many  projects  such  as 
alternative  dilute  resolution  projects 
require  either  direct  involvement  or 
oversight  by  Judges  and  clerks.  The  In- 
stitute's funding  authority  would  be 
narrowed  in  that  Institute  funds  could 
not  be  used  to  help  State  or  local 
courts  meet  the  legal  requirements 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  Federal 
grant.  Originally,  this  provision  was 
intended  to  help  State  courts  qualify 
for  grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  [LEAAl. 
Neither  the  LEAA  nor  its  administra- 
tive requirements  exist;  therefore,  this 
provision  is  no  longer  needed. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  provisions  of 
the  act  that  require  the  Institute  to 
continue  providing  interim  funds  to  a 
grantee  who  has  been  denied  refund- 
ing until  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
formal  administrative  hearing.  By 
eliminating  these  provisions,  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  better  able  to  fund 
projects  which  reflect  the  priorities 
and  needs  of  the  State  courts. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  create  a  new 
section  in  the  act  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  information  made  avail- 
able to  persons  conducting  research 
under  a  grant  from  the  Institute.  This 
provision  is  substantially  identical  to 
the  confidentiality  provision  governing 
research  conducted  under  grants  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and 
other  Department   of   Jiistice   grant 
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agencies.  Absent  a  statutory  promise 
of  confldentiaUty,  researchers  cannot 
protect  their  records  from  unintended 
disclosiure,  and  hence,  cannot  expect 
their  subjects  to  respond  candidly  to 
their  questions.  As  a  resxilt,  valuable 
findings  and  recommendations  may 
never  come  to  light. 

Mr.  President,  In  its  first  year  of  op- 
eration, the  Insitute  received  193 
grant  proposals  totaling  approximate- 
ly $31  million.  These  proposals  are 
competing  for  the  available  $3  to  $4 
million.  Clearly,  there  are  complex 
legal  issues  facing  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  is  Important  that  the  In- 
stitute's efforts  to  address  these  issues 
not  be  hampered. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  enact  this  legislation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SUte  Justice  Insti- 
tute Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

Smc.  2.  Section  203(f)  of  the  SUte  Justice 
Institute  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  their  effective  date,";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr  "The  publication  of  a  substantive  rule 
shall  not  be  made  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  rule, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Insti- 
tute, for  good  cause  found  and  published 
with  such  rule.". 

Ssc.  3.  SecUon  205(dK2)  of  th  SUte  Jus- 
tice Institute  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  83"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapters  83  and  84". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  206(c)  of  the  SUte  Justice 
Institute  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "Judicial  and"  before  "nonju- 
dicial" in  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  repealing  paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  through 
(15)  as  paragn^hs  (4)  through  (14),  respec- 
tively. ,  ^. 

Ssc.  5.  Section  207(a)  of  the  SUte  Justice 
Institute  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (IXB): 

(2)  strlUng  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  repealing  paragraph  (3). 

Sk.  6.  Section  209  of  the  State  Justice  In- 
stitute Act  of  1984  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ADHnnSTHATIVK  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  209.  (a)  The  Institute  shaU  prescribe 
procediires  to  ensure  that  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shaU  not  be  suspended 
unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  has  been  given  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  ac- 
tions should  not  be  taken. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  by  Federal  law 
other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Institute,  and  no  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
use  or  reveal  any  research  or  statistical  in- 
formation furnished  under  this  Utle  by  any 


person  and  identifiable  to  any  specific  pri- 
vate person  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  obtained  in  aoontl- 
ance  with  this  tlUe.  Such  infonnation  and 
copies  thereof  shall  be  immune  from  legal 
process,  and  shall  not,  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  furnishing  the  Information,  be 
admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for  any  pur- 
pose in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  Judicial, 
legislative,  or  administrative  proceedings.". 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1249.  A  bUl  to  promote  excellence 
in    economic    performance     in     the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KOMOiaC  KZCILLKIICK  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  trade  and  budget  deflcite  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  years  have 
focused  attention  on  the  need  for  new 
strategies  to  encourage  economic 
growth.  Traditional  manipulation  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  is  impor- 
tant, but  cannot  ultimately  affect  the 
preeminent  challenge  facing  our  man- 
agers and  workers:  The  need  to  in- 
crease productivity  to  meet  and  beat 
the  challenge  posed  by  international 
competition. 

Greater  productivity,  of  course, 
cannot  be  legislated.  Ultimately,  our 
attitudes  toward  work,  management, 
and  education  must  change.  But  Con- 
gress can  act  to  encourage  the  flexibil- 
ity our  economy  needs  to  adapt  to 
modem  realities.  Workers  need  Job  se- 
curity, a  stake  in  the  product  they 
produce,  protection  from  sudden  dislo- 
cation, and  the  means  to  balance  the 
demands  of  work  and  family.  Corpora- 
tions and  managers  need  to  stop  pur- 
suing short-term  profita  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-term  growth.  And  the 
workers  and  managers  of  tomorrow— 
our  children— must  have  the  access  to 
the  best  possible  education. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  first  of  many  steps  we 
need  to  take  to  revitalize  our  economy. 
My  program  is  a  combination  of  ideas 
from  some  of  America's  most  innova- 
tive economic  thinkers.  In  effect,  this 
legislation  represents  the  antithesis  of 
"triclde-down"  economics.  America  in 
the  1990's  needs  to  pursue  economic 
growth  from  the  bottom  up— through 
changes  in  the  way  we  worit  and  do 
business. 

The   Economic   Excellence   Act   of 
1987  contains  the  following  ten  titles: 
sBcnoH-BT-sacnoH  descripxioh 

title  i.  cohvkrsioh  of  ilfpokt  quotas  to 
tarhts 

When  temporary  relief  from  importe 
is  needed,  relief  should  be  in  the  form 
of  tariffs  or  auctioned  quotas.  Quotas 
give  monopoly  benefits  to  foreign  com- 
panies and  hurt  American  consumers, 
as  foreign  csompanies  earn  greater 
profits  per  unit  sold.  Tariffs,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  any  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  American  tax- 
payers. Trade  analysta  estimate  that 


auctioning  all  present  quotas  would 
raise  up  to  $10  billion  in  the  first  year. 
This  legislation  requires  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress 
for  auctioning  all  present  quotas. 

TITLI  11.  wage  IMSUIIAIICZ 

American  productivity  can  never  rise 
as  long  as  prolonged  unemployment 
exista  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  need  to 
find  new  ones  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Tet  many  people  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  accept  new  Jobs  at  wages 
substantially  lower  than  the  one  they 
lost.  If  incentives  existed  for  workers 
to  accept  new  Jobs  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, both  the  workers  involved  and  the 
economy  would  benefit.  Putting  work- 
ers back  to  work  more  quickly  would 
also  mean  lower  Federal  expenditures, 
as  unemployment  payments  would  be 
reduced  and  tax  revenues  would  rise. 

My  legislation  ad(js  a  new  compo- 
nent to  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program.  Any  unemployed 
worker  displaced  by  foreign  competi- 
tion who  accepts  a  new  Job  within  a 
year  of  exhausting  his  unemplojrment 
benefits  would  receive  a  wage  supple- 
ment to  bring  his  earnings  up  to  80 
percent  of  his  old  salary  for  a  year.  I 
am  also  exploring  ways  of  applying 
this  principle  to  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation. 

TiTLK  in.  (xmmmiTT  tax  base  msuiuiicE 

Many  communities  are  vulnerable  to 
sudden  natural  or  economic  catastro- 
phes which  devastate  their  tax  bases. 
My  biU  encourages  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  insurers  to  offer 
communities  insurance  against  such 
sudden  losses  of  their  tax  bases. 

I*rivate  insurers  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Joint  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
Treasury.  Local  communities  would 
pay  premiums  to  both  the  private  in- 
surer and  the  Treasury;  premiums 
would  be  determined  on  an  actuarial 
basis. 

Communities  would  be  eligible  for 
payments  if  they  suffered  a  reduction 
in  tax  revenue  exceeding  5  percent  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year's  revenue.  Pri- 
vate insurers  would  pay  50  percent  of 
actual  reductions  in  revenue,  up  to  10 
percent  revenue  loss.  The  Federal 
Government  would  pay  50  percent  of 
any  losses  which  exceed  those  private- 
ly insured. 

TITLE  rv.  MAMDATORT  PLAMT  CLOSING  NOTICE 

Firms  permanently  closing  major 
plants  should  give  advance  notice  to 
their  employees  of  plant  closings. 
Notice  is  only  fair  to  employees  and 
their  families  faced  with  a  sudden  loss 
of  income,  and  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  the  sooner  workers  leam  they  are 
going  to  he  laid  off.  the  sooner  they 
will  be  placed  into  new  Jobs,  reducing 
short-term  unemployment. 

This  titie  of  my  legislation  is  identi- 
cal to  title  II  of  S.  538.  Senator  Merz- 
SHBAUM's  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 


sor.  This  legislation  reqiiires  employ- 
ers with  plante  employing  between  50 
and  100  employees  to  provide  notice  of 
90  days,  and  requires  employers  with 
larger  planta  to  provide  still  greater 
notice.  I  will  work  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  MxrzxNBAnif  and 
others  worlcing  to  achieve  final  pas- 
sage of  this  plant  closing  notice  legis- 
latioiL 

TITLE  V.  PORTABLE  PENSIONS 

Our  dynamic  economy  requires  that 
managers  and  workers  be  flexible  and 
capable  of  moving  to  new  opportiuii- 
ties  where  they  arise.  If  we  need  new 
workers  in  an  industry— esi>ecially  one 
with  good-paying  Jobs— we  should  en- 
courage workers  with  skills  and  experi- 
ence to  make  the  shift.  Unfortunately, 
workers  often  hesitate  to  switch  ca- 
reers because  they  may  lose  their  pen- 
sion savings  when  they  leave  their 
Jobs. 

My  legislation  would  declare  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  employees  covered  by  E31ISA- 
approved  pensions  to  maintain  lifelong 
retirement  savings  by  transferring  the 
cash  value  of  vested  pension  rights 
either  to  a  new  employer  or  to  a  cen- 
tral Pension  Portability  Fund  within 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. This  legislation  requires  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting this  policy,  and  specifies  a 
number  of  elemente  that  such  a  plan 
must  include. 

TITLE  VI.  INCREASED  WORKEK  PARTICIPATION  IN 
PROFIT-SRARINC  AND  MANAGEKENT 

Naturally,  workers  who  share  the 
benefits  of  their  employer's  success 
and  the  price  of  failure  develop  great- 
er pride  in  the  products  they  make 
and  services  they  deliver.  Workers 
with  a  stake  in  their  company  are 
likely  to  be  more  productive  and  more 
conscious  of  quality  control.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  a  share  in  the  profits,  work- 
ers should  be  given  greater  participa- 
tion in  management,  since  workers 
often  luiow  best  how  to  improve  out- 
puts and  cut  costs. 

Many  companies  have  begun  to 
adopt  employee  stock  ownership  plans 
[ESOP's].  My  legislation  would  en- 
courage employees  to  invest  in  ESOP's 
by  allowing  them  to  deduct  $2,500  in- 
vested in  ESOP's  from  their  taxes 
each  year.  I  am  also  exploring  addi- 
tional new  ways  of  encouraging  profit 
sharing. 

TITLE  VII.  HALT  "GREENMAIL" 

A  productive  economy  must  encour- 
age long-term  investment.  Yet  the  in- 
vestment plans  of  many  companies  are 
often  stymied  by  corporate  raiders 
who  buy  up  large  chunks  of  stock  in 
the  pursuit  of  immediate  profita. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  secu- 
rities laws  so  that  large  shareholders— 
those  who  own  more  than  5  percent  of 
a  corporation's  stock— would  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  corporation 


any  profita  made  from  the  sale  of  that 
stock  if  it  is  held  for  less  than  2  years. 
Under  cnirrent  law.  the  holding  period 
is  only  6  months. 

TITLE  Vin.  REALLOCATION  OP  PEDBRAL 
SPENDING  ON  MILITART  AND  CIVILIAN  RJkB 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
America's  technological  superiority, 
and  this  pride  has  always  been  reflect- 
ed in  our  commitment  to  basic  civilian 
research  and  development.  In  the 
1960's,  U.S.  spending  on  civilian  lUtD 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  exceeded  that 
of  Japan  and  West  Germany;  yet  by 
the  1970's,  our  major  trading  putners' 
spending  exceeded  ours.  In  recent 
years,  sjiending  on  military  R&D  has 
soared  while  civilian  research  has  stag- 
nated; in  the  1980's  alone,  spending  on 
military  research  has  more  than  dou- 
bled, while  civilian  appropriations 
have  actually  fallen  by  $1  billion. 
Meanwhile,  our  trade  deficit  has 
soared.  We  simply  cannot  compete  if 
we  neglect  the  basic  research  needed 
to  fuel  technological  innovation. 

A  reallocation  of  priorities  needs  to 
take  pla(%.  My  legislation  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Congress 
should  act  to  reduce  spending  on  mili- 
tary research  and  development  and  in- 
(»«ase  nondefense  activities  when  con- 
sidering relevant  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations biUs. 

TITLE  IX.  ON-Sm  CHILD  CARE 

Despite  the  increasing  participation 
of  women  in  the  work  force,  oiu-  econ- 
omy has  been  slow  to  adapt  to  the 
greater  need  for  child  care  services. 
Clearly  the  values  of  family  our  socie- 
ty has  always  held  call  for  the  greater 
availability  of  child  care  at  job  sites,  so 
that  parents  can  be  close  to  their  chil- 
dren. Furthermore,  as  common  sense 
would  tell  us,  studies  iiave  shown  that 
employees  whose  children  are  close 
are  happier,  more  productive,  and 
more  likely  to  remain  with  a  particu- 
lar employer. 

This  le^latlon  would  encourage  pri- 
vate employers  to  provide  on-site  care 
by  providing  a  tax  credit  of  10  percent 
of  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care. 

TITLB  X.  RICHER  EDUCATION  LOANS 

The  link  between  luitional  excel- 
lence in  education  and  national  eco- 
nomic success  has  always  been  clear. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  been  insensitive  to  the  dif- 
ficulties many  students  face  in  paying 
for  higher  education.  This  attitude  is 
penny  wise  and  pound-foolish,  and 
must  be  reversed. 

My  legislation  expancis  the  student 
loan  program,  and  provides  that  a  bor- 
rower's annual  repayment  obligation  is 
dependent  upon  his  postschool  income 
level  and  his  borrowing  history.  The 
legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  submit  a  plan  to  Con- 
gress for  establishing  the  financring 
mechanism  of  this  program. 
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COST  IMPACT 

Title  I  of  this  leglfllation  would  raise 
■n  estimated  $10  billion  in  the  first 
year.  The  cost  of  titles  n  through  X 
would  vary  between  $1  and  $2  billion. 
Therefore,  the  net  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  an  additional  $8  to  $9 
billion  available  for  deficit  reduction. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

KBimBT,     Mr.     MXRSiraATTM, 

Mr.  DcCoHcnn.  Mr.  Lcaht.  Mr. 

Hxruif.  Mr.  Sofoif.  and  Mr. 

SncRR): 
8.  1250.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  justice  putnershlp  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

GBIKIIIAL  AWB  JXFVDIILS  JVSTICC  PARTHEtSHIP 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  ICr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Criminal  and 
Juvenile  Justice  Partnership  Act  of 
1987.  This  bill  would  reauthorize  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  and  effec- 
tive programs  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  criminal  and  Juvenile 
Justice  agencies.  Congress  reorganized 
these  programs  in  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  That  reor- 
ganlatlon  established  a  streamlined 
structure  to  provide  limited  Federal 
funds  to  help  State  and  local  agencies 
develop  innovative  approaches  to 
flirting  crime  and  drug  abuse.  This 
legislation  would  keep  in  place  a  cru- 
cial component  of  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  significantly  reduce  the  levels  of 
violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  drug  abuse. 

Crime,  partiailarly  violent  crime, 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  afflicting  this  country. 
In  1986.  more  than  34  million  house- 
holds were  victimized  by  criminals; 
more  then  6  million  were  victims  of 
violent  crime.  According  to  the  latest 
FBI  statistics,  crime  rose  more  than  6 
percent  in  1986.  In  addition,  the  eco- 
nomic costs  this  Nation  pays  because 
of  criminal  activity  are  staggering. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
spent  $35  billion  on  crlmiiua  Justice 
programs  in  1986.  And  the  direct  costs 
to  the  victims  exceeded  $10  billion. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
with  the  firm  belief  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  operation  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  are  primarily  a 
State  and  local  responsibility.  Ninety- 
four  precent  of  all  violent  crime  occurs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and 
local  agencies.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  avoid  possible  infringe- 
ment on  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  In  addition, 
sheer  economic  limitations  preclude 
the  Federal  Government  from  offering 
funds  that  would  be  used  to  subsidize 
existing  local  or  State  criminal  Justice 
programs. 

However.  Just  as  our  experience  tells 
us    that    the    Federal    Government 
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should  not  infringe  on  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions,  experience  also  shows 
that  State  and  local  governments 
alone  can  not  fight  the  battle  against 
crime  and  drug  abuse.  The  national 
and  international  nature  of  drug  traf- 
ficking, for  example,  clearly  places  the 
primary  responsibility  for  drug  control 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  the  Increasing  complex- 
ity and  sophistication  of  organized 
criminal  syndicates  in  America  require 
active  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts across  the  country.  The  fact  is. 
no  single  entity  of  government  can 
fight  this  battle.  Federal,  and  State, 
and  local  units  of  governments  must 
operate  as  partners  in  this  struggle, 
cooperating  and  coordinating  their  ef- 
forts. 

This  legislation  represents  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  down  payment  on  a 
long-term  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
ducing crime,  drug  abuse,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  in  America.  This  bill  tar- 
gets limited  Federal  funds  to  advance 
a  state-of-the-art  criminal  Justice 
system  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Consistent  with  a  true  partnership.  In 
most  cases  these  programs  require 
State  and  local  governments  to  match 
Federal  fimds.  Finally,  this  bill  makes 
a  long-term  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams so  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  develop  comprehensive 
strategies  to  decrease  crime  and  drug 
abuse  in  their  communities  and  juris- 
dictions. 

The  Criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice 
Partnership  Act  of  1987  would  reau- 
thorize the  following  programs: 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Grant  Pro- 
gram, contained  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986.  This  program  pro- 
vides vital  funds  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  drug  investi- 
gations, prosecutions,  adjudication, 
and  corrections.  In  addition,  the  Ian- 
gauge  emphasizes  the  need  to  imple- 
ment effective  drug  enforcement  pro- 
grams quickly  through  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  programs,  and 
requires  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  coordinate  their  drug 
enforcement  and  drug  demand  reduc- 
tion programs. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  I  believe 
strongly  that  dollars  spent  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency  will  pay  the  best 
dividends  in  reducing  crime.  This  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act.  and  the  Missing  Children's  Assist- 
ance Act.  All  of  these  programs  that 
work  with  children  and  young  adults  I 
believe  are  worthy  of  continued  sup- 
port. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 
This  office  was  established  in  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984  to  develop  innovative  criminal 
Justice  programs  that  offer  a  high 


probability  of  success,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime  and  serious  offend- 
ers. In  addition,  this  biU  contains  lan- 
guage recognizing  family  violence  as  a 
priority  Law  EMorcement  Program. 
And  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
collect  and  publish  data  on  family  vio- 
lence as  part  of  the  uniform  crime 
report  and  the  national  crime  survey. 

The  regional  information  sharing 
systems.  This  legislation  provides  an 
explicit  authorization  for  these  highly 
successful  programs  that  facilitate  in- 
telligence and  information  cooperation 
between  States  during  investigations 
of  multistate  criminal  conspiracies. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
These  programs  provide  vital  research 
and  statistical  data  to  criminal  Justice 
professionals  and  policy  makers  across 
the  country.  The  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  structured  these 
agencies  to  be  separate  in  terms  of 
funding  and  grant  making  authority  In 
order  to  ensure  their  independence 
and  objectivity. 

The  State  Justice  Institute.  For 
many  years,  the  adjudication  compo- 
nent of  the  criminal  Justice  system  has 
been  a  bottle-neck  in  the  process.  The 
State  Justice  Institute  provides  valua- 
ble research,  education,  and  technical 
assistance  aimed  at  improving  the  jus- 
tice system  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  as  well  as  ensuring  that  each  cit- 
izen has  access  to  a  fair  and  effective 
system  of  justice. 

The  crime  victim's  fimd.  This  fund, 
established  in  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  provides  direct 
compensation  to  victims  of  crime  and 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies 
to  establish  crime  victims  assistance 
programs  within  their  jurisdictions. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  reau- 
thorize the  fund  at  its  existing  level. 

In  addition  to  continuing  these  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  Criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice 
Partnership  Act  of  1987  contains  sev- 
eral Initiatives  designed  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies.  Among  the  new 
programs: 

The  PubUc  Safety  Officers'  Death 
Benefits  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 
which  would  increase  the  existing 
level  of  benefits  that  the  families  of 
public  safety  officers  receive  if  an  offi- 
cer is  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
Act  also  provide  fimding  for  national 
programs  aimed  at  assisting  the  fami- 
lies of  slain  officers. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Improvement  Act  of  1987.  which 
would  help  State  and  local  agencies 
improve  the  accuracy  of  their  hot  files 
and  other  criminal  Justice  data  bases. 

The  College  and  Railroad  Police  In- 
formation Act  of  1987.  which  would 
provide  access  to  certain  Federal 
criminal  justice  data  bases  for  certified 
college  and  railroad  police  depart- 
ments. 


The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would  also  caU  on  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  assemble  a  panel  of 
the  top  minds  in  the  coimtry  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  to  analyze  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs  to 
reduce  crime  and  drug  abuse.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  will  assist  policy- 
makers in  formulating  the  State  and 
local  component  of  a  national  strategy 
for  decreasing  the  level  of  crime  and 
drug  abuse  in  America. 

Crime,  drug  trafficking  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  problems  that  cannot 
be  addressed  by  any  single  unit  of 
Government.  The  Criminal  and  Juve- 
nile Justice  Partnership  Act  of  1987 
would  demonstrate  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  join  with 
States  and  local  governments  in  find- 
ing new  approaches  and  solutions  to 
the  ever  increasing  problem  of  crime 
and  drug  abuse  in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  directly 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oS 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal 
and  Juvenile  Justice  Partnership  Act  of 
1987". 

TITLE  I— DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
SEC.  lei.  DRUG  GRANT  REAUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Reauthorization.— Section  lOOKaKS) 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1»68  (42  U.S.C. 
3793(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $230,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992  to  carry  out 
programs  under  part  M  of  this  title.". 

(b)  LiiiiTATioN  ON  DisTRiBTTTiON.— Section 
1305  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C. 
37961)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  funds  may  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  a  grant  recipient  for  a  program  or 
project  for  which  funds  have  been  provided 
under  this  part  for  four  years  (in  the  aggre- 
gate), including  any  period  occurring  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  part.". 

SEC.  lOZ.  COORDINATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EDUCATION.  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Appucation  to  Include  a  DrrAium 
Plan.— Section  1303  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Oime  Control  Act  of  1968  (42  VAC. 
3796J),  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 
"(2)  a  detailed  plan  for  coordinating  the 

programs  to  be  funded  under  this  part  with 
federally  funded  State  and  local  drug  abuse 
education,  prevention,  research,  and  treat- 
ment programs;";  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6).  respec- 
Uvely. 

(b)  Allocation  op  Funds.— Section  1305  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Oime  Control  Act  of 
1968  (42  n.S.C.  37961)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(f)  In  allocating  funds  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  ensure  proper  coordina- 
tion with  officials  from  all  Federal  agencies 
authorized  to  provide  funding  to  State  and 
local  drug  abuse  education,  prevention,  re- 
search, and  treatment  programs.  This  co- 
ordination shall  include  a  review  of  the 
State  coordination  plan  required  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  section  1303.". 

(c)  Repobts.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1306  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (42  UJ3.C.  3796m(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 3  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  a  detailed  summary  of  steps  taken  by 
each  State,  and  by  the  Bureau,  to  ensure 
that  any  funds  allocated  under  this  part  are 
fully  coordinated  and  integrated  with  Fed- 
eral programs  providing  assistance  to  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  education,  prevention, 
research,  and  treatment  programs.". 

SEC  103.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  1302  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (6); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(8)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  for  the  programs  and  purposes  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  through  (7).". 

TITLE  II-JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

SubtiUe  A — Juvenile  Juaticc  and  Delinquency 
PrevcnUon  Act  Reauthorixation 

SEC.  Ml.  AMENDMENT  TO  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DEUNQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT  OF 

irti. 
The  first  sentence  of  section  261(a)  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5671(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "1985,  1986.  1987,  and 
1988"  and  inserting  "1988.  1989.  1990,  1991, 
and  1992". 

Subtitle  B— Runaway  and  Homeleu  Youth  Act 
Reauthorixation 

SEC.  III.  RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH   ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section  331(a)  of  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  (42  n.S.C.  5751(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1985.  1986,  1987,  and 
1988",  and  inserting  "1987,  1988.  1989,  1990, 
1991,  and  1992". 

SttbUtle  C— Missing  Children*!  Auistancc  Act 
Reauthorization 

SEC.  121.  AMENDMENT  TO  MISSING  CHILDREN'S  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT. 

Section  408  of  the  Missing  Children's  As- 
sistance Act  (42  U.S.C.  5777)  te  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  "$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  and";  and 

(2)  striking  "1986,  1987,  and  1988"  and  In- 
serting "1987.  1988,  1989,  1990.  1991.  and 
1992". 

TITLE  III— LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

SubUtIc  A— Justice  Anistance  Act 

ReauthorizaUon 

SEC  MI.  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  REAirtHORIZA- 
TION. 

Section  1001  of  part  J  of  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3793)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"AUTHOaiZATION  OP  APPaOPUATIOira 

"Sk.  1001.  (aXl)  There  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  $20,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1088,  $22,500,000  for  fiscal  years  19W  and 
1090.  and  $24,500,000  for  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992  to  carry  out  the  funcUona  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

"(2)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $22,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$24,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991. 
and  1992  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appit^rt- 
ated  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  yean  1988.  1989. 
1990.  1991.  and  1992  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Aasistanoe. 
other  than  functions  under  parts  F,  O,  and 
L  of  this  Utle. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990.  1991.  and 
1992  to  carry  out  the  remaining  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  other  than 
functions  under  parts  D,  F.  O.  L.  and  11  of 
thU  title. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  to  carry  out  part  L  of  this  title. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $230,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
1988,  1989,  1990.  1991.  and  1992  to  carry  out 
programs  under  part  M  of  this  title. 

"(7)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  remain  available  for  obligation 
imtil  expended. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  parts  D,  E.  and  M  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  reprogrammed  for  carrying  out 
any  activity  which  is  not  authorized  under 
such  parts.". 

SubUtle  B— Criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice  Faaily 
Violence  Prevention  Act  of  1M7 

SEC.  311.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crimi- 
nal and  Juvenile  Justice  Family  Violence 
Prevention  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  312.  STRENGTHENING  CURRENT  LAW. 

Section  403(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  VS.C.  3743(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and  (18) 
as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  adding  after  paragraph  (16)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  improving  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem's response  to  domestic  and  family  vio- 
lence, including  spouse  abuse,  child  abuse, 
and  abuse  of  the  elderly;". 

SEC  313.  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  REPORTING. 

(a)  Familt  Violence  Reportinc.— Under 
the  authority  of  section  534  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  require,  and  Include  in  uniform  crime 
reports,  data  that  indicates— 

( 1 )  the  age  of  the  victim;  and 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  victim  to  the 
offender, 

for  crimes  of  murder,  aggravated  assault. 
simple  assault,  rape,  sexual  offenses,  and  of- 
fenses against  children. 

(b)  National  C^amx  Survey.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
through  the  annual  National  Crime  Survey, 
shall  collect  and  publish  data  that  more  ac- 
ctirately  measures  the  extent  of  domestic  vi- 
olence in  America,  especially  the  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  of  children  and  the  elder- 
ly. 
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(c)  AoTHoaixATioii  or  ApmoFmiATioHS.— 
Tlien  are  uiUioriMd  to  be  appropriated  in 
Itoal  yean  IMT.  IM*.  1M9,  19M.  1991.  and 
IMS.  Rich  wms  as  are  neoenary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoMS  of  thii  MCtkm. 

SaAUIIt  C-MatttlerMlcttM  CrimdMl 
CuM^iiafj  lafw— rina  aad  TUictiiW  GraaU 
BBCttl   MULTUinuaOiCnON  CRIMINAL  CON8PIR- 
ACY  mrOMIATION   AND  TABCBTINC 

GRAina. 
(a)  0«Airr  Authowxb*.— TlUe  I  of  the  Om- 
nfbua  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
IMS  (4a  UJB.C.  et  seq.)  te  an»ended- 

(1)  by  redwlgnattng  part  N  as  part  O. 

(2)  by  ndealgnatlng  section  1401  as  sec- 
tton  IMl.  and 

(S)  by  inaeitinc  after  part  M  the  foUowinc 
new  part: 
"Pa«i     N— MuLTUWBisDicnoH     CanrarAL 

OommACT    IllFOailATIOK    AHD   TAaOBTIWO 

Okaitts 
-aac  i4ti  cBimNAL  conspiracy  information 

AND  TARCRDiG  GRANTS. 

"(a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  identifying,  tar- 
gettnc.  and  removlnc  criminal  conspiracies 
and  activities  spanning  Jurisdictional  bound- 
aries. 

"(b)  OranU  awarded  under  this  part  shaU 

be  made  for—  ^  ^ 

"(1)  n««<«tAintnT  and  operating  informa- 
tion sharing  systems  that  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  participating  enforcement 
agencies  in  addreasing  multi-Jurisdictional 
offenses  and  conspiracies,  and  that  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  controlled  input,  dissemina- 
tion, rapid  retrieval,  and  systematiaed  up- 
dating of  information  to  authorized  agen- 
cies; 

"(3)  establishing  and  operating  an  analyti- 
cal component  to  assist  participating  agen- 
cies and  proJecU  in  the  compUatlon,  Inter- 
pretation, and  presentation  of  information 
provided  to  a  project; 

"(3)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  tele- 
communications system  designed  to  directly 
support  the  operation  of  the  information 
sharing  and  analytical  programs  in  clauses 
(1)  and  (2);  and 

"(4)  other  programs  designated  by  the  Di- 
rector that  are  designed  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  rules  and  regulations  for  sub- 
mitting and  reviewing  applications.". 

(b)  TiCHincAi.  Amkhomdits.— The  table  of 
contents  of  UUe  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968  (42 
VS.C.  3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  part  N  and  section 
1401.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 
"Part      N— Multuothsdictiom      CancniAi. 

COIISPntACT    IKFORIIATIOH    AHD    TAHGEnUG 

ORAirrs 

"Part  O— TRAirsmoii— Brracnva  Date— 
Rrpralbr 
"Sec.  1501.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.". 

(c)  Poironio.— Section  1001  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  (42  D.S.C.  4793)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  strilting  out  "and 
M"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "M .  and  N". 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (8),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989,  1990.  1991,  and  1992  to  carry  out 
programs  under  part  N  of  this  titie.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "and 
M"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  (M).  and 
(N)". 

SabUtic  D— Public  Safety  Olflcen'  DeatI) 
BcncfiU  ImproTcawnt 

SRC  MI   PUBUC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  DBATH  BENE- 
FrrS  IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  Basic  Lsvkl  or  Death  Bknkpit  Pat- 
ABLB.— Section  1201(a)  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus CMme  Control  Act  of  1968  (42  VS.C. 
3798(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000.  adjusted  in  accordance  with  sul>- 
section  (g)".  

(b)  Anhtjal  Abjtjstmkkt  or  Bkkbfit 
Lbvbl.— Section  1201  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3796)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Bureau  shall  adjust  the  level  of 
the  benefit  payable  immediately  before 
such  Octol)er  1  under  suljsection  (a),  to  re- 
flect the  annual  percentage  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  AU  Urban  Con- 
sumers, published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  occurring  in  the  1-year  period 
ending  on  June  1  immediately  preceding 
such  October  1. 

"(h)  The  amount  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  the  death  of  a  pubUc 
safety  officer  shall  be  the  amount  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  as  of  the  date  of  death 
of  such  officer.". 

(c)  Pahbhts  as  BBKKnciARiES.— Section 
1201(aX4)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  (Mme 
Control  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3796(aK4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "dependent". 

(d)  Tbchmical  Amemdment.— Section  1203 
of  tlUe  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3796)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (3),  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  as  para- 
graphs (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6).  respectively. 

8KC  MI.  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOB  FAMILIES  OF 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE 
DIED  IN  THE  LINE  OF  DUTY. 

(a)  Program  Authorization.— Part  L  of 
title  I  of  the  Onmlbus  Olme  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3796)  Is  amended 

by— 

(1)  redesignating  sections  1203  and  1204  as 
sections  1204  and  1205.  respectively;  and 

(2)  adding  alter  section  1202  the  loUowlng 
new  section: 

"NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  PUBLIC 
SAFETY  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  DUTY." 

"Sec.  1203.  The  Director  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  use  up  to  $150,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  this  part  to  esUbllsh  na- 
tional programs  to  assist  the  families  of 
public  safety  officers  who  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contenU  for  Utie  1  of  the  Onmlbus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  the  items  for  section 
1203  and  1204  as  sections  1204  and  1205,  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  Inserting  after  section  1203  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Sec.  1203.  National  programs  for  families 
of  public  safety  officers  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty.". 


Subtitle  E— Grlminal  Jartke  Informatioii 
ImproveuMiit 

SEC  341.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crimi- 
nal Justice  Information  Improvement  Act  of 
1987". 

SEC  J42.  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Grant  Authorized.- Part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3731-3735)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  TO  IMPROVE  CRmiMAL  JUSTICE 
INFORMATION 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  With  funds  appropriated 
under  section  1001(a)(7)  of  this  tiUe.  the  Di- 
rector shall  establUh  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  make  granU  to  States  and  units  of 
local  government  to  improve  the  accuracy, 
timeliness,  or  completeness  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice information  compUed  and  maintained 
by  SUte  and  local  criminal  Justice  agencies. 
Under  such  program,  grante  may  be  made  to 
develop,  establish,  or  enhance— 

"(1)  uniform  documents,  forms,  and  proce- 
dures for  reporting  of  arrests  and  disposi- 
tions; 

"(2)  an  editing  and  verification  system  in 
order  to  identify  errors  and  other  inappro- 
priate information; 

"(3)  a  tracking  system  to  match  arrest  and 
charge  entries  with  dispositions; 

"(4)  a  delinquent  disposition  monitoring 
system  to  identify  aged  entries; 

"(5)  a  capability  to  audit  Information  sys- 
tems for  the  accuracy,  timeliness,  or  com- 
pleteness of  criminal  justice  Information; 

"(6)  an  error  notification  system  to  faclll- 
Ute  the  exchange  of  updated  or  corrected 
criminal  Justice  information  among  criminal 
Justice  agencies: 

"(7)  a  capability  to  query  the  appropriate 
State  central  repository  or  source  agency 
before  disseminating  criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation; 

"(8)  a  transaction  log  system  to  record  and 
describe  the  instances  of  criminal  Justice  In- 
formation dissemination; 

"(9)  automated  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion systems  to  improve  the  accuracy,  time- 
liness, or  completeness  of  criminal  justice 
information: 

"(10)  communications  with  the  courts  and 
other  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  In 
order  to  maximize  the  reporting  of  disposi- 
tion and  other  data; 

"(11)  initiatives  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion is  collected,  used,  or  released  only  on 
the  basis  of  positive  identification  of  the 
record  subject; 

"(12)  programs  for  verification,  validation, 
and  purging  of  information  that  is  no  longer 
accurate  or  timely:  or 

"(13)  such  other  programs  that,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  improvements  in  the 
accuracy,  timeliness,  or  completeness  of 
criminal  justice  information. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  an  applicant  unless  the  implica- 
tion lor  such  grant- 

"(1)  contains  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
results  of  an  audit  of  the  component  or 
aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  information 
system  for  which  the  grant  is  being  sought; 
"(2)  identifies  each  of  the  activities  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  for  which  such  grant 
will  be  expended  and  describes  In  detail  how 
such  activities  will  be  carried  out; 

"(3)  specifies  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
nent or  aspect  of  the  criminal  Justice  infor- 
mation system  for  wliich  the  grant  is  being 
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sought,  numeric  goals  of  accuracy,  timeli- 
ness, or  completeness  that  will  be  achieved 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  such  activities 
and  the  period  of  time,  but  not  more  than  2 
years,  within  which  such  goals  will  be 
achieved; 

"(4)  provides  an  assurance  that  such  appli- 
cant will  conduct  an  audit,  at  the  applicant's 
expense,  to  determine  whether  the  goals  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  have 
been  achieved;  and 

"(5)  identifies  the  State  or  local  agency,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  will  be  responsible  for 
administering  such  grant. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
that— 

"(1)  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a); 
and 

"(2)  fails  to  acliieve  each  goal  of  accuracy, 
timeliness,  or  completeness  specified  in  the 
application  for  such  grant,  as  required  by 
subsection  (bK3),  within  the  period  to  which 
such  goal  applies; 

is  ineligible  to  receive  any  other  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  failure  to  achieve  such  goal 
was  caused  by  circumstances  )>eyond  the 
control  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment involved.". 

(b)  Tbchnical  Amendments.— Section  303 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  UJB.C.  3733)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  grant"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  a  grant"  after  'Sec.  303.". 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinr. 

"(b)  From  80  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 305,  each  grant  may  be  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  is  made.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  grant  applicant  to  conduct 
the  audit  required  by  section  305(bKl)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  paid  by  such  applicant.". 

SBC  3«1.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  901  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(43  V&.C.  3791)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (20)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  in  paragraph  (21)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraplis: 

"(22)  'criminal  Justice  agency'  means  an 
agency  that  carries  out  criminal  justice;  and 

"(23)  'criminal  Justice  Information' 
means— 

"(A)  criminal  history  information; 

"(B)  records  and  related  data  contained  in 
an  automated  or  manual  system,  compUed 
by  criminal  Justice  agencies,  regarding 
arrest  warrants;  and 

"(C)  records  and  related  data  contained  In 
an  automated  or  manual  system,  compiled 
by  criminal  Justice  agencies,  regarding 
stolen  motor  vehicles.". 

SEC  144.  AUTHCNUZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793(a)),  as  amended  by  sections 
301  and  302  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragn4>h  (1)  by  inserting  "(other 
than  section  305)"  after  "functions". 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 


1988.  1989.  1990,  1991.  and  1M2  to  carry  out 
section  305  of  this  tiUe.". 

SBC  MS.  TBCHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  of  titie  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
304  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  305.  Orants  to  improve  criminal  Jus- 
tice information.". 

SubtUle  F— College  and  RaUroad  Police 
InfonuatioB 

SEC  Ml.  COLLEGE  AND  RAILROAD  POLICE  INFOR. 
MA'nON. 

Section  534  of  title  28,  United  States  C:ode. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'other  institutions'  includes— 

"(1)  railroad  police  departments  which 
perform  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice pursuant  to  a  State  statute  and  which 
allocate  a  substantial  part  of  their  annual 
budget  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice;  and 

"(2)  police  departments  of  private  colleges 
or  universities  which  perform  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  pursuant  to  a 
State  statute  and  which  allocate  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  annual  budget  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.". 

Subtitle  <;— The  Racial  and  Religious  Violence 
InfomuUioB 

SEC  Ml.  THE  RAaAL  AND  REUGIOUS  VIOLENCE 
INFORMATION. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  534  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  collect  and  publish,  as  part  of  the 
uniform  crime  reports,  information  regard- 
ing the  incidence  of  the  following  offenses: 

(1)  Robbery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  van- 
dalism, trespass,  or  any  other  offense  involv- 
ing property  which  symbolizes,  or  is  custom- 
arily used  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
activity  or  the  achievement  of  a  religious 
purpose. 

(2)  Homicide,  assault,  robbery,  burglary, 
theft,  arson,  vandalism.  tre^Mss.  or  any 
other  offense  committed  to  manlfestiy  ex- 
press racial,  ettinlc,  or  religious  prejudice. 

SubUtle  H— VieUm  Compcmation  and  Anirtance 

SEC.  371.  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OF  1M4  AMEND- 
MENT. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
1402  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  (42 
U.S.C.  10601)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Septemt>er  30.  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1992.". 

TITLE  IV— ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  COURTS 

SEC  4«1.  STATE  JUSTICE  INSTfTUTE  REAUTHORIZA- 

•noN. 
Section  215  of  the  SUte  Justice  Institute 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-620;  42  VS.C. 
10713)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  215.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  1991,  and  1992 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.". 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES 
SEC  Ml.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PnfDiNos.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  in  the  past  10  years,  the  Federal  CK>v- 
emment,  along  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, has  increased  the  level  of  resources 
devoted  to  law  enforcement  and  drug  con- 


trol programs,  with  no  apparent  effect  on 
the  levels  of  crime  or  drug  abuse; 

(2)  the  United  States  C3ovemment  does 
not  have  a  long  term,  comprehensive  strate- 
gy to  combat  drug  abuse  and  rdated  ateii- 
nal  activity; 

(3)  the  Federal  CSovemment  should  ento' 
into  a  long-term  partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  decrease  the  level  of 
drug  abuse  and  related  criminal  activity; 

(4)  such  a  partnership  should  explicitly 
recognise  that  State  and  local  governments 
bear  the  primary  responsibUlty  for  criminal 
Justice  initiatives.  whUe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bears  primary  reqwnsibUity  for 
drug  control;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  Government  should 
codify  this  partnership  as  part  of  a  long 
term,  comprehensive  strategy  for  decreasing 
the  level  of  drug  abuse  and  associated  crimi- 
nal activity  that  would  guide  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal,  State  aixl  local  governments 
into  the  next  decade. 

(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  the  study 
authorized  by  this  titie  is  to  provide  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  to 
reduce  violent  and  property  crime  associat- 
ed with  drug  trafficking  In  America.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  should  assist  policymak- 
ers in  formulating  the  State  and  local  com- 
ponent of  the  national  strategy  for  decreas- 
ing the  level  of  drug  abuse  and  associated 
criminal  activity  in  America. 

SEC     ML     NATIONAL    ACADEiry     OP    8CIENCB8 
STUDY. 

(a)  Study  Authorized.- The  Attorney 
General,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  shall  provide 
for  a  study  of  policies  and  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  reduce  violent  and 
property  crime  by  drug  users.  The  policies 
and  programs  to  be  studied  shall  include— 

(1)  community- wide  programs  to  discour- 
age drug  use  and  to  disrupt  drug  distritni- 
tlon  networks: 

(2)  criminal  Justice  agency  policies  con- 
cerning the  classification  and  disposition  of 
cases  involving  violent  and  property  crimes 
committed  by  drug  users; 

(3)  mandatory  requirements  for  arrested 
or  convicted  violent  and  property  offenders 
who  have  been  identified  as  drug  users;  and 

(4)  Initiatives  designed  to  coordinate  the 
policies  and  programs  listed  in  clauses  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  with— 

(A)  State  and  local  drug  demand  reduction 
agencies  and  programs;  and 

(B)  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
programs. 

(b)  National  Academt  of  Scibiicbs  to 
Conduct  Study.- The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study 
descril>ed  In  subsection  (a).  Such  contract 
shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Academy  in  conducting  the  study  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Institute;  and 

(2)  the  Academy  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  study  no  later  than  18  months  after  the 
contract  is  signed. 

(c)  Funding.- There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  conduct  the 
study  authorized  by  this  titie,  with  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expendedL* 


By  Bfr.  I>aCONCINI  (for  him- 
self,    VLt.     Lautkmberg.     Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Cbahstoh): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  12 
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Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President,  the 
tratedy  of  the  UJB.S.  Stark  has  taken 
the  Uvea  of  37  brave  American  saUors. 
In  dedicated  service  to  their  country 
and  cairying  out  tlie  unyielding  \JJ&. 
oonunitment  to  Middle  East  security, 
these  individuals  have  given  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  to  all  of  us— preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  These  courageous  and 
valiant  American  saOors  knew  the 
rides  and  perils  of  seeking  to  secure 
peace  and  stability  in  the  voUtUe  Per- 
sian Oulf .  This  involves  defining  the 
UJB.  role  in  this  region,  and  our  allies 
can  dqiend  upon  us  to  be  there, 
whether  it  is  In  attacking  terrorism  in 
the  Oulf  of  Sidra.  encouraging  Middle 
East  peace  through  the  Camp  David 
Accord,  or  consistently  providing  as- 
sistance to  our  allies  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Cairo. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  wake  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  an  Iraq  F-1  Mirage  firing 
upon  a  U.a  Naval  frigate,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  arises  over  the  role 
played  by  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  briefing  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  directly  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Saudi's  had  a  viable  op- 
portunity to  pursue  the  Iraqi  Mirage 
that  fired  upon  the  U.SJS.  SUirk,  but 
declined.  In  a  briefing  that  has  been 
confirmed  by  armed  services  liaison  of- 
ficers on  the  Hill.  AWAC's  picked  up 
the  Iraqi  Mirage  fighter  before  it  fired 
the  Exocet  at  the  Stark.  Two  Saudi  P- 
IS's  were  reportedly  instructed  to 
patrol  the  area.  After  the  Exocet  mis- 
sUe  was  released,  the  AW  AC  aircraft 
attempted  to  instruct  the  two  Saudi  F- 
15's  to  follow  the  Iraqi  Mirage  air- 
craft. Again,  according  to  reports  and 
briefings  on  the  Hill,  the  Saudi  F-15's 
received  conflicting  orders  from  Saudi 
ground  control  and  were  dlssauded 
from  a  possible  mission  to  track  the 
Mirage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
surrounding  this  report.  Some  confu- 
sion exists  as  to  whether  the  Saudi's 
were  asked  to  pursue  the  Iraqi  Mirage 
or  not.  Additionally,  if  asked,  as  brief- 
ing have  indicated,  did  the  Saudi's  ac- 
tually refuse?  These  are  extremely  im- 
portant issues  and  questions  which 
need  to  be  clarified  and.  consequently, 
thought  through.  I  am  confident  and 
hopeful  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  the  Naval  Board  of  In- 
quiry, will  seek  out  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Blr.  President,  the  answers  are  criti- 
cal for  UJS.  security.  The  answers  are 
crucial  for  Middle  East  peace.  And  the 
answers  are  imperative  for  the  future. 
What  is.  was.  and  will  be  the  response 
of  the  Saudi's  in  this  region  of  the 
world  where  stability  is  so  important? 
The  answers  to  this  particular  disas- 
ter, resulting  in  the  death  of  37  Ameri- 
cans, are  vitally  needed,  and  very  soon. 


But,  what  role  will  we  expect  the 
Saudi's  to  play  in  the  future  and  can 
we  cotmt  on  the  Saudi's  as  "the  mod- 
erate ally"  the  Reagan  administration 
claims  them  to  be? 

There  \s  a  possible  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  involving  12  F-15's  worth 
$400  to  $500  million.  The  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  notification 
of  this  sale  to  Congress  will  take  place 
in  the  next  month.  I  strongly  believe, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  agree,  that 
this  sale  should  not  proceed  until  Con- 
gress receives  the  answers  to  this  con- 
fusing situation  involving  F-15  aireraft 
sold  by  the  United  States  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  what  they  did  do  and  did 
not  do.  And  even  when  these  answers 
are  provided.  I  will  still  have  doubts. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  still  firmly 
oppose  future  arms  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  until  we  have  more  accurate 
and  predictable  assurances  about  the 
Saudi  role  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  In  addition,  there  are  answers 
which  need  to  be  required  on  Saudi 
Arabia's  role  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair 
that  is  before  the  Congress  this  very 
moment. 

In  1953.  we  sold  the  Saudi's  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  weapons  or  military-re- 
lated equipment.  Ever  since  1953.  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  win  over 
an  aUy  by  selling  F-5's.  AWAC's.  Side- 
winders, Stingers.  Mavericks.  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles,  and  F-15's  among 
other  items.  The  total  has  surpassed 
$50  billion. 

Mr.  President.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Fifty  billion  dollars— and  we  do  not 
have  adequate  answers  as  to  whether 
or  not  U.S.-manufactured  F-15'8  sold  to 
the  Saudi's  will  help  preserve  stability 
in  this  region.  Fifty  billion  dollars  for 
what.  Mr.  President? 

Today,  I  am  introducing  along  with 
Senators  Lautenberg,  Cramston,  and 
Wilson,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  re- 
garding this  sale.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  said  that  these  12  new  F-15's 
will  keep  the  Saudi  fleet  at  60  and  re- 
place outdated  P-5's.  We  have  seen 
that  the  F-15's  and  AWAC's  work  just 
fine,  as  they  did  detecting  the  Iraqi 
Mirage  fighter  that  did  this  devastat- 
ing deed  to  our  naval  ship.  Two  or 
even  one  F-15's  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  track  the  Iraqi  jet.  It  does  not 
seem  like  we  need  to  provide  more 
arms  and  sophisticated  aireraft  to  the 
Saudi's.  but  determine  precisely  what 
role  they  will  play,  if  any.  in  the  sta- 
bUity  of  the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  condemned  the  U.S. 
attack  on  terrorism  in  Libya,  because 
we  defended  ourself.  According  to  the 
front  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post.  Pentagon  officials  are  outraged 
by  the  latest  Saudi  action  or  inaction 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  am  imyielding  in 
my  opposition  to  this  possible  sale  of 
F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia,  especially 
given  the  Saudi's  apparent  lack  of 
commitment  to  Middle  East  peace.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 


the  Joint  Resolution  disapproving  the 
sale  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso.  as  well 
as  the  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Post  regarding  this  possi- 
ble sale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

&J.  Res.  133 

Retolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congre**  OMsembUd,  That  the  proposed 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  12  F-15  aircraft, 
with  related  defense  articles  and  defense 
services,  pursuant  to  section  36<bKl)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act,  described  In  the 
numbered  certification  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on ,  1987 

(Transmittal  No.  87 — ),  is  prohibited. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20, 1987] 
ADMntAL  Tblls  or  StntPBisE  Aboard  Stakk: 
Toll  Is  37— Saudi  Jrrs  Rxfused  Rcqukst 

BY  U.S.  TO  IMTSRCKPT  IRAQI 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Two  Saudi  Arabian  P15  fighters  refused  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  request  to  intercept  an  Iraqi 
aircraft  after  it  attacked  the  USS  Stark  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I>efense  Department 
sources  disclosed  late  yesterday. 

The  Saudi  refusal  has  infuriated  Penta- 
gon military  leaders  who  have  learned  about 
it  and  may  provoke  protests  In  Congress  at  a 
time  when  U.S.-Saudi  relations  are  under 
scrutiny  in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings.  "You 
better  believe  we're  angry  about  It,"  said 
one  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

At  a  crucial  moment  In  the  tracking  of  the 
Iraqi  jet,  the  sources  said,  the  Saudis  balked 
at  the  U.S.  request  for  an  Intercept,  which 
would  have  required  the  F15s  to  maneuver 
alongside  the  Iraqi  Jet.  Intercepts  are  used 
to  Identify  craft,  force  them  to  land,  or.  If 
ordered,  to  shoot  them  down  close  range. 
Pentagon  sources  said  there  was  no  Indica- 
tion that  U.S.  commanders  Intended  to  ask 
the  Saudis  to  fire  on  the  Iraqi  jet. 

The  Saudis,  according  to  the  sources,  said 
they  would  need  their  ground  commander's 
approval  for  an  Intercept.  U.S.  officials  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  no  standing 
agreements  that  call  upon  the  Saudis  to 
take  such  military  actions  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
forces. 

The  sources,  in  giving  the  chronology  of 
the  incident,  said  a  U.S.  AWACS  (airborne 
warning  and  control  system)  plane  had 
taken  off  from  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sunday  night  without  a  fighter  escort.  Air 
Force  commanders  had  anticipated  a  rou- 
tine surveillance  mission  as  the  big  plane 
with  the  doughnut-shaped,  long-range  radar 
on  top  followed  its  usual  racetrack  pattern 
over  the  gulf. 

About  9  p.m.  gulf  time,  the  sources  said,  a 
radar  operator  noticed  an  unusually  long 
green  streak  on  his  screen.  Indicating  that  a 
plane  had  taken  off  In  Iraq  and  was  racing 
south.  Pentagon  officials  said  they  do  not 
know  whether  the  AWACS  crew  radioed 
warnings  to  U.S.  ships  in  the  path  of  the 
Iraqi  plane. 

After  the  Iraqi  jet,  subsequently  Identified 
as  a  single-seat  Mirage  PI  fighter-bomber, 
had  flown  about  40  miles  south  of  the  edge 
of  Iraqi-Iran  combat  zone,  the  AWACS  crew 
noticed  that  the  plane  made  a  sharp  turn 
toward  the  guided  missile  frigate  Stark.  A 
few  seconds  later,  sources  said,  the  AWACS 


detected  an  Exocet  missile  closing  in  on  the 
Stark. 

"I  think  he  hit  the  Stark,"  someone  Inside 
the  AWACS  exclaimed  over  a  radio  link 
that  reportedly  was  picked  up  by  other  U.S. 
ships  in  the  gulf. 

The  AWACS  commander,  the  sources 
said,  immediately  radioed  the  Saudi  air  base 
in  Riyadh  to  request  fighter  protection.  The 
Saudis  complied,  sources  said,  launching 
two  F15s  into  the  night  sky.  The  Saudi 
FlSs,  apparently  guided  by  commands  from 
the  AWACS,  soon  were  In  the  area  of  the 
attack.  The  fighters,  which  are  usually 
armed  with  long-range  radar-guided  missiles 
and  shorter-range  heat-seeking  missiles,  fell 
in  behind  the  Iraqi  jet  returning  to  Iraq. 

At  that  moment,  the  sources  said,  the 
AWACS  commander  requested  the  F15s  to 
intercept  the  Iraqi  plane,  an  easy  task  be- 
cause of  the  AWACS'  radar-tracking  capa- 
bility. 

"This  is  not  our  forces,"  one  of  the  Saudi 
pUots  radioed  back  to  the  AWACS.  He  said 
he  could  not  Intercept  the  Iraqi  jet  unless 
he  received  permission  to  do  so  from  "my 
colonel,"  presumably  on  the  ground  at  the 
Riyadh  air  base. 

But  the  Saudi  F15  pilots  did  not  hear 
from  their  commander,  sources  said,  and 
broke  off  the  chase.  The  Iraqi  Mirage 
landed  safety  at  Its  base. 

Military  officials  acknowledged  that  the 
Saudis  are  not  obligated  under  standing 
agreements  to  chase  down  a  plane  that  at- 
tacks U.S.  forces.  The  Saudis  provide  air 
cover  for  the  U.S.  AWACS  on  grounds  that 
the  surveillance  plane  protects  Saudi  forces, 
officials  said. 

"Technically  they  may  be  right,"  said  one 
U.S.  offical  in  discussing  the  Saudi  refusal 
to  help.  "But  that  doesn't  make  us  feel  any 
better  about  what  happened." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16, 1987] 

U.S.  Plans  Arms  Sale  to  Saudis— White 
House  to  Nonrv  Conoress  op  $500  Mil- 
uonDeal 

(By  Barry  Schweid) 

In  a  move  certain  to  touch  off  heated 
debate,  the  White  House  will  notify  Con- 
gress next  week  that  it  intends  to  seU  $500 
million  worth  of  F15  fighter  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  Reagan  administration  and  congres- 
sional sources  said  yesterday. 

Congress,  which  has  the  authority  to  veto 
the  purchase.  Is  likely  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  plan  In  light  of  reports  that  the  Saudis 
secretly  provided  financial  help  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan  contras. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  this  week 
that  sources  close  to  the  Saudis  estimate 
their  contribution  to  the  contras  at  $23  mU- 
lion  In  1984-85.  Some  members  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  Investigating  the 
Iran-contra  affair  have  estimated  Saudi  con- 
tributions to  have  been  as  high  as  $32.5  mil- 
lion. 

Israel's  supporters,  meanwhile,  are  bound 
to  challenge  the  deal  as  posing  a  potential 
military  danger. 

The  sources,  who  demanded  anonymity, 
said  the  planes— 12  to  15,  depending  on  ulti- 
mate production  costs— would  be  kept  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  provided  to  the  Arab 
kingdom  only  to  replace  jets  lost  in  acci- 
dents. 

"It  is  under  active  consideration  as  attri- 
tion replacements."  one  official  said. 

After  bitter  debate  in  Congress,  the 
Carter  administration  in  1978  won  approval 
for  the  sale  of  62  jets  to  the  Saudis. 


Four  or  five  planes  have  since  been  lost  in 
accidents,  and  the  United  States  wants  to 
keep  the  level  up  to  60.  an  official  said. 

Congress  was  to  have  been  notified  this 
week.  But  the  plan  was  "short-circuited"  by 
the  congressional  hearings  on  the  Iran- 
contra  affair,  the  sources  said. 

Saudi  aid  to  the  contras  came  at  a  critical 
period  when  Congress  had  prohibited  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  the  rebels. 

In  the  period,  the  administration  shipped 
400  Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  also  said  It  was  considering  a 
proposal  to  sell  $12  billion  in  additional 
arms  to  the  oil-rich  kingdom. 

While  Congress  was  unaware  of  the  secret 
contra  aid,  optionents  threatened  to  reject 
the  purchases— and  with  enough  votes  to 
override  a  veto  by  President  Reagan. 

He  scaled  down  the  deal,  but  the  Saudis 
withdrew  the  entire  package. 

Their  new  request  Includes  both  F15C  and 
FI5D  jets,  which  are  produced  by  McDon- 
nell Douglas  0)rp.  The  Saudis  initially 
bought  47  F15CS  and  15  FlSDe. 

McDonnell  Douglas  is  due  to  end  produc- 
tion of  both  types  of  airplanes  in  May  1988. 
It  will  turn  out  the  more  potent  F15E, 
which  an  official  described  as  a  "strike  air- 
craft" that  the  administration  would  not 
sell  to  the  Saudis  and  Congress  would  not 
approve. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
estimated  that  it  would  take  three  years  to 
manufacture  the  first  of  the  replacement 
jets. 

The  first  group  of  four  or  five— or  more  if 
other  existing  planes  are  lost— would  be  sent 
to  Saudi  Arabia  then,  while  the  others 
would  be  kept  in  the  United  States  to  be 
supplied  as  needed. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  my  colleague,  Senator 
DuCoNcnn,  in  introducing  a  resolution 
to  block  the  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  administration  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  sell  between  12  and 
15  F-15's.  very  advanced  fighter  air- 
craft. The  State  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  notification  of  this  sale  to 
the  Congress  is  going  to  take  place 
sometime  in  the  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  sale  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  have  an  overall  concern  about 
the  role  played  by  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
peacemaking  process  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  I  am  particularly  concerned 
today  with  their  response  to  the 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark.  Today's 
Washington  Post  states  that  two 
Saudi  Arabian  F-15  fighters  denied  a 
United  States  Air  Force  request  to 
intercept  an  Iraqi  aircraft  after  it  at- 
tacked the  U.S.S.  Stark  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  attack  that  killed  the  37 
people  including  those  I  earlier  men- 
tioned from  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

According  to  the  article  in  the  news- 
paper, at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
tracking  of  the  Iraqi  jet.  the  Saudis 
hesitated  at  the  United  States  request 
for  an  intercept  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  F-15's  to  maneuver  along- 
side the  Iraqi  jet.  They  responded  by 
saying  they  needed  approval  from 
their  ground  command. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
hinted  at  the  possibility  that  Saudi 


Arabia  had  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
the  Iraqi  Mirage  that  fired  upon  the 
Stark,  but  declined  to  do  so. 

These  reports  raise  questions  about 
whether  we  otight  to  continue  to  sell 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  this  time.  But 
even  should  the  questions  raised  by 
today's  headlines  be  resolved  to  our 
satisfaction,  I  remain  opposed  to  this 
sale.  There  is  no  convincing  rationale 
to  this  Senator  for  this  sale.  Saudi 
Arabia  certainly  has  legitmate  security 
concerns  in  the  gulf  region,  but  these 
weapons  would  do  little,  if  anything, 
to  address  them. 

The  F-15C  and  F-15D  aircraft 
models  are  designated  for  aerial  war- 
fare and  are  not  equipped  for  ground 
attack  missions.  They  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  Saudis  in  combatting 
the  most  likely  Iranian  assault,  an  as- 
sault on  the  groiuid. 

The  administration  also  says  that 
these  F-15's  will  replenish  Saudi  F- 
15's  lost  by  attrition  in  order  to  keep 
the  fleet  at  60  and  will  replace  outdat- 
ed F-5's.  However,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Saudis  have  lost  only  four  or  five 
aircraft,  so  the  intent  appears  not  to 
be  to  maintain  but  to  increase  the  ar- 
senal of  F-15's  in  the  Saudi  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  sold  Saudi 
Arabia  over  $50  billion  in  weapons 
since  1953.  in  a  seemingly  fruitless 
effort  to  win  their  friendship  and 
secure  their  cooperation  in  the  peace 
process.  I  iiave  not  seen  any  evidence 
that  we  have  come  closer  to  these 
goals  since  I  opposed  the  sale  of  Sting- 
er missfles  and  other  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  last  year. 

I  wish  the  Saudis  would  come  for- 
ward and  play  an  open,  active  role  in 
the  peace  pnxsess.  They  have  ah  enor- 
mous amount  of  influence  in  that 
region,  and  they  could  make  a  differ- 
ence. They  could,  once  and  for  all. 
help  us  establish  a  movement  toward 
peace  in  that  region  and  help  us  in  the 
effort  to  protect  the  free  world.  It  has 
not  happened. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  may  present  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  come  forward  and  join  in.  but 
unless  and  until  they  do.  I  hoi>e  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  asking 
that  this  sale;  when  it  is  proposed,  be 
denied  iu>proval. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  HoLLiHGS.  Mr.  Ihouts.  Mr. 

RocKKPELUii.  Mr.  Sasszr,  Mr. 

Damtorth,  Mr.  Prkssler,  Mr. 

Trible.      Mr.      WiLSOM,      Mr. 

Hecht,  Mr.  McClure): 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  May  1988  as  "Nation- 
al Tourism  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIONAL  TOURISM  WXKK 

•  lir.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  today  a 
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"National 


Jotait  rewdution  to  reoognlw 
TourtaB  Week.  1988." 

I  am  honored  to  be  Joined  by  the 
Ocnatnr  from  Tomeeaee.  Senator 
SaaaiB.  who  oochain  the  Senate  tour- 
irni  f^^if^w  with  me,  and  Senators 
RocsmuBi  and  Tuau.  chairman 
and  ranUnc  Republican.  reapecUvely, 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreicn  Commerce  and  Tour- 


Aiaw  Joining  us  in  this  effort  are  Sen- 
aton  Hoixmos  and  Dahvobth.  chair- 
man and  ranUnc  Republican  of  the 
fun  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportatkm. 

Alao  Joining  ub  as  original  coqran- 
wan  are  Senators  Ihouts,  Pbcsslkr, 
and  WiLSOii,  all  esteemed  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  our 
colleagues  from  Nevada  and  Idaho, 
Senators  Hkbt  and  McCLxnu,  are 
original  coeponaors. 

Just  this  Monday,  Kay  18,  1987,  the 
oountay  began  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week.  1987. 

The  National  Tourism  Week  Coali- 
tion, consisting  of  tourism  Industry  or- 
ganliatlA"f,  is  well  prepared  for  the 
weA's  events  in  both  the  public  and 
IHivate  sectors  across  the  Nation. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  one  of 
the  most  exciting  events  of  the  week 
wfll  be  held  tonli^t  in  the  big  tent  on 
The  Mall. 

The  Southeast  Tourism  Society  is 
spooaoring  its  third  iwip"*i  hoedown 
for  Members  of  Congress  from  Ala- 
bama, Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana, 
ijOaslssppi.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

I  look  forward  to  attending  this  spe- 
cial celebration,  featuring  regional 
music,  foods,  and  entertainment. 

I  have  often  commented  on  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  c(«unend  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  [USTTA]  for  its 
omslstently  successful  role  as  coordi- 
nator of  State  tourism  promotions. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Under 
Secretary  Donna  P.  Tuttle,  USTTA 
has  developed  tourism  policy  initia- 
tives each  year  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  "i^nwg  tourism  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  in  41 
States. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Travel  Industry  Association  [TIA]  of 
America— the  umbrella  association  for 
the  travel  industry— for  contributing 
to  the  success  of  travel  and  tourism  in 
each  of  the  50  States. 

TIA  and  its  affiliates,  the  U.S. 
Travel  Data  Center  and  the  Travel 
and  Tourism  Oovemment  Affairs 
Council,  serve  as  invaluable  sources  of 
information  and  data  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  develc^nnent  of  a  coherent 
and  cohesive  tourism  policy  for  the 
NaUon. 


Economists  in  newspapers  and  Jour- 
nals everywhere  are  discussing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  UJS.  service  econo- 
my. 

Like  the  hard  industries  of  decades 
past,  the  service  sector  now  accounts 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product. 

In  1986,  approximately  22  million 
international  visitors  to  the  United 
States  contributed  $12.7  billion  to  our 
economy  through  purchases  of  goods 
and  services. 

These  astounding  figures  are  only 
going  to  Increase  in  the  coming  years, 
as  domestic  and  international  tourism, 
already  a  giant  industry,  continues  to 
grow. 

Tourism  does  in  fact  work  for  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
the  tourism  industry  is  a  powerful 
force  in  the  economy. 

Let's  not  forget  that  individual  cities 
and  localities  benefit  from  the  eco- 
nomic growth  produced  by  the  tourism 
industry. 

In  this  bicentennial  year,  Virginia 
will  be  remembering  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son at  his  home  at  Monticello— Patrick 
Henry,  in  Richmond's  St.  John's 
Church,  the  site  of  his  famous  "liberty 
or  death"  speech— and  Oeorge  and 
Martha  Washington  at  beautiful 
Moimt  Vernon  in  Fairfax  County  and 
in  Alexandria,  where  they  attended 
services  at  Christ  Church. 

The  entire  Commonwealth  will  ben- 
efit from  the  visitors  coming  to  help 
us  celebrate,  Just  as  each  region  of  the 
Nation  benefits  from  special  attrac- 
tions on  the  local  level. 

I  need  say  no  more  about  the 
strength  of  the  industry.  The  statistics 
speak  for  themselves. 

Let  us  begin  the  tourism  season  for 
1987  by  committing  ourselves  to  an  ag- 
gressive effort  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

I  hope  that  aU  our  colleagues  will 
attend  the  week's  events  to  celebrate 
National  Tourism  Week,  1987. 

And  I  hope  that  every  Senator  will 
become  a  cosponsor  of  National  tour- 
ism Week,  1988  as  the  first  step 
toward  an  even  more  successful  year 
in  1988.* 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Tourism  Week  resolu- 
tion. As  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  I  am  aware  of  Just  how  im- 
portant tourism  is  to  my  State  and  to 
this  country.  Tourism  creates  jobs  in 
every  community  and  is  a  major 
export  Industry  for  the  United  States. 

We  Virginians  know  Just  how  impor- 
tant tourism  and  travel  is  to  our  State. 
America's  history  began  with  our  first 
international  travelers  arriving  in  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  preserved  our  heritage 
for  tourists  to  see.  Today  people  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  Mt.  Vernon. 
Oeorge  Washington's  home  and  Mon- 


tecello,  that  architectural  landmark  Q- 
lustrating  the  genius  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Similarly,  the  beauty  of  the  re- 
stored colonial  ci«>ital  of  Williamsburg 
attracts  thousands  of  tourists  each 
year.  Modem  Virginia  has  lively 
theme  parks  as  well  as  serene  ocean 
beaches  and  breathtaking  mountain 
splendor. 

In  practical  terms,  tourism  produces 
94,000  Jobs  in  Virginia  every  year. 
Tourists  spend  over  $4.5  billion  in  my 
State  and  generate  over  $450  million 
in  tax  revenues.  In  fact,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  receives  $28.45  in 
taxes  for  every  dollar  it  spends  on 
tourism  promotion,  an  excellent 
return  on  Investment.  If  we  consider 
the  contribution  of  foreign  tourists  in 
those  figures,  we  find  that  internation- 
al visitors  spend  $100  million  annually, 
generate  almost  $10  million  in  tax  rev- 
enues, and  2.100  Jobs. 

The  travel  industry  is  the  second 
largest  employer  in  this  country.  The 
industry  encompasses  all  kinds  of 
small  and  large  businesses.  The  indus- 
try provides  an  opportiuiity  for  many 
minorities  and  immigrants  to  move  up 
the  ladder  of  success. 

This  week  we  take  time  to  honor  and 
celebrate  the  freedom  of  mobility  and 
recreation  through  National  Tourism 
Week.  I  salute  all  those  who  work  in 
this  vital  industry .» 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  Joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  third  week 
in  May  1988,  as  "National  Tourism 
Week." 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  a 
long  history  of  interest  and  involve- 
ment with  travel  and  tourism.  Over 
the  years  we  have  watched  it  grow  to  a 
$270  billion  industry  and  our  Nation's 
second  largest  private  employer.  And 
throughout  this  period  of  growth  and 
development,  the  committee  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  government  policies  that  recog- 
nize the  industry's  importance  to  our 
Nation's  economy. 

I  first  learned  about  the  tourism  in- 
dustry's potential  for  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  when  I  was  Governor  of 
West  Virginia.  I  merely  took  a  good 
look  around  me— at  our  renowed  natu- 
ral beauty,  the  white  water  rivers,  our 
ski  slopes,  our  rich  history.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  realize  that  we  had  a  mar- 
ketable product  that  could  bring  tour- 
ist dollars  to  our  State.  So  we  promot- 
ed ourselves — on  television,  on  radio, 
in  newspapers,  and  magazines.  And 
within  10  years  we  tripled  the  size  of 
our  travel  and  tourism  industry. 
Today,  it  employs  nearly  28,000  West 
Virginians. 

Mr.  President,  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  includes  many  large  cor- 
porations, but  the  vast  majority  of  it  is 
comprised  of  small  businesses.  Nation- 
al Tourism  Week  is  a  time  for  the 


many  diverse  interests  within  the  in- 
dustry to  recognbEe  their  unity  of  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  to  their  impor- 
tance. Since  this  week  is  National 
Tourism  Week.  1987,  I  salute  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  on  a  ter- 
rific record  of  success,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  together  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Warner,  Senator  Hol- 
LiifGS,  Senator  Rocketeller,  Senator 
iHonrx.  Senator  Daktorth.  Senator 
Prxsslkr,  Senator  Trible.  and  Senator 
WiLSOM  in  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  National  Tourism 
Week  1988. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Tour- 
ism Caucus  I  simply  cannot  overstate 
the  growing  importance  of  travel  and 
tourism  in  today's  economy.  Indeed, 
travel  and  toiu*ism  ranks  as  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  in  41 
States,  and  is  the  largest  employer  in 
14  of  those  States. 

Tourism  works  for  America.  In  these 
times  of  budgetary  restraint  and  tre- 
mendous budget  and  trade  imbalances, 
and  in  these  times  of  continually 
shrinking  emplojrment  opportunities, 
tourism  means  Jobs  and  revenues,  a 
potent  one-two  economic  punch. 

In  a  single  year,  the  task  of  trans- 
portation, lodging,  and  feeding  the 
more  than  240  million  Americans  trav- 
eling within  the  United  States  gener- 
ates $300  billion  in  revenues  nation- 
wide. It  also  means  that  over  5  million 
Jobs  were  created  in  1985-86. 

Each  year,  tourism  creates  more 
than  $30.6  billion  in  tax  dollars. 
Almost  $11  billion  of  that  amoimt  goes 
to  the  States  and  almost  $3  billion  to 
local  governments.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment gets  the  rest— over  $16  bil- 
Uon. 

At  a  time  when  the  balance  of  trade 
deficit  has  become  a  major  item  on  the 
legislative  agenda,  tourism  is  the 
second  largest  export  Industry  in 
terms  of  export  receipts,  and  it  is  the 
largest  earner  of  export  receipts 
among  tradeable  services. 

In  1985,  21  million  foreign  visitors 
spent  $11.7  billion  in  the  United  States 
directly  supporting  227.000  jobs.  That 
year,  foreign  visitors  spent  $29,918 
every  minute  in  the  United  States. 

And  why  not?  Selling  America  is  an 
enviable  job.  The  history  of  our  cul- 
ture, the  diversity  of  our  people,  and 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  our  landscape 
provide  for  a  very  marketable  product. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee  we 
see  the  benefits  of  tourism  every  day. 
The  Smokey  Mountains  National  Park 
is  by  far  the  most  visited  park  in  the 
country.  In  1984,  the  last  year  that 
statistics  were  available,  tourists  spent 
nearly  $9.3  million  per  day  in  Tennes- 
see, generating  some  $389  million  in 
total  tax  revenues,  and  providing  $182 
million  in  Federal  tax  revenues,  which 


is  enough  to  fund  the  entire  Federal 
tourism  budget  for  IS  years. 

Further,  travel  and  tourism  has  gen- 
erated 73,300  jolM  in  Tennessee,  virith 
annual  payroll  surpassing  $678  mll- 
Uon. 

So  today,  we  are  here  to  once  again 
honor  the  tourism  Industry  by  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  commemorating 
National  Tourism  Week.  1988. 1  pledge 
to  do  all  that  I  can  in  the  coming 
months  as  cochairman  of  the  tourism 
caucus  to  encourage  and  promote 
travel  and  tourism  amongst  my  Senate 
colleagues. 

Senator  Warher  and  I  have  devel- 
oped a  goal  of  getting  100  percent  en- 
rollment in  the  caucus.  Currently, 
there  are  67  members  of  the  caucus.  I 
urge  those  Senators  not  represented  to 
Join  us  in  helping  to  promote  this 
growing  and  vibrant  industry.  I  also 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
Tourism  Caucus  and  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  In  the  Introduction  of 
this  National  Tourism  Week,  1988 
joint  resolution. 

My  experiences  with  travel  and  tour- 
ism in  my  own  State  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  Senator  Rockefeller  and 
many  other  Governors  and  former 
Governors  across  the  coxmtry. 

I  can  remember  back  more  than  25 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  Governor,  I 
had  thought  that  my  hometown  of 
Charleston  was  the  preeminent  tourist 
attraction  in  South  Carolina.  And  I 
was  surprised  to  read  a  report  that 
Myrtle  Beach  was  flooded  with  tour- 
ists. 

Now,  I  could  not  imderstand  at  the 
time  why  anyone  would  want  to  go  to 
Myrtle  Beach.  But  I  took  a  closer  look 
and  discovered  that  government  and 
business  people  there  got  together  a 
promotional  budget  and  went  out  to 
tell  the  world  about  what  a  great  vaca- 
tion spot  their  community  is.  And  the 
investment  was  paying  off  many  times 
over  with  vastly  increased  tourism. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  that  ex- 
perience. We  got  together  on  the  State 
level  and  established  a  legislative  com- 
mittee on  tourism.  In  1965,  the  first 
Governor's  Conference  on  Tourism 
and  Trade  was  launched.  Later,  our 
State  established  the  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism. 

It  has  all  paid  off  very  handsomely. 
Today,  travel  and  tourism  is  the 
number  one  Industry  In  South  Caroli- 
na—providing an  estimated  94,000  Jobs 
and  adding  more  than  $4  billion  to  our 
State's  economy. 

I  was  so  Impressed  with  tourism's  po- 
tential back  in  the  1960's  that  when 
my  friend  Luther  Hodges  left  North 
Carolina  to  become  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  President  Kennedy. 
I  talked  to  him  about  starting  a  tour- 
ism agency  in  his  department.  And  so 


he  instituted  the  UJS.  Travel  Servloe, 
which  has  evolved  into  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  national  effort  has  also  paid  off 
with  sicnificant  dividends.  Travel  and 
tourism  has  become  this  country's 
second  largest  private  emplojrer  and 
third  largest  retail  industry.  The 
growth  in  travel  industry  sales  contin- 
ues to  outpace  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my. And  it  has  become  our  second 
largest  export. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  highly  diverse.  It 
includes  large  corporations— airlines, 
hotel  chains,  large  travel  agencies— 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
industry  Is  comprised  of  smaU  busi- 
nesses. National  Tourism  Week  is  in- 
tended to  recognize  this  diversity,  as 
well  as  tourism's  vast  potential  for  de- 
velopment and  Job  creation. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  Joint 
resolution.  Just  as  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  nurturing  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  see  that  oiu*  Government's 
support  of  the  industry  follows  the 
ideals  set  forth  in  the  National  Tour- 
Ism  Policy  Act  of  1981.  Specifically, 
that  means  continued  support  for 
USTTA  and  Its  mission  of  promoting 
the  United  States  as  an  International 
travel  destination. 

I  look  forward  to  this  week's  celebra- 
tion of  National  Tourism  Week,  1987. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week,  1988.* 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
with  the  1987  National  Tourism  We^ 
activities  in  full  swing.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Toiu-ism  Subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  Tourism  Caucus  in  supporting 
a  Joint  resolution  establishing  May  15 
through  21,  1988  as  next  year's  week 
in  honor  of  the  travel  and  tourism  In- 
dustry. 

Is  tourism  Important  to  this  coun- 
try? You  bet  it  Is!  Consider  this:  the 
United  States  has  a  $1  billion  tourism 
trade  surplus  with  Japan.  This  is  a 
glimmer  of  hope  given  our  $60  billion 
deficit  with  Japan  bi  the  area  of  man- 
ufactured goods.  With  the  recent  in- 
cluding of  services  in  the  OATT  nego- 
tiations, it  is  Important  to  recognise 
that  tourism  has  emerged  as  the  fast- 
est-growing component  of  world  trade 
In  services,  now  representing  $96  bil- 
lion, or  roughly  28  percent,  of  wortd 
earnings  In  this  area.  Now  more  than 
ever  as  we  face  a  distiui>ing  $170  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  this  country  needs  to 
work  to  maximize  our  tourism  busi- 
ness from  foreign  visitors. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
United  SUtes  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration (USTTA)  Is  making  good 
progress  in  this  area,  and  we  surely 
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feel  the  Impact  of  its  overseas  tourism 
promotion  efforts  at  home.  Indeed, 
Mlaaourl  may  need  to  be  nicknamed 
the  "Show  You"  State  If  current  tour- 
ism trends  continue.  We  seem  to  have 
something  for  everyone:  we  have  St. 
Louis,  the  "Gateway  to  the  West."  and 
bustllns  Karnimr  City;  the  Royals,  the 
Chle£i.  the  Cardinals  and  the  Comets; 
the  Onrii  Mountains  and  a  million 
acres  of  rivers  and  lakes;  the  home  of 
Mark  Twain  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
Pony  Express;  and  as  many  theme 
parlES  as  you  can  think  of  themes.  It  is 
little  wonder  folks  are  following  up  on 
the  State's  tourism  motto.  "Vox  Good 
Old  Fashioned  Pun.  Wake  Up  to  Bfls- 
souri!" 

As  Missourians  observe  National 
Tourism  Week,  1987  they  are  recogniz- 
ing that  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of 
Missouri's  top  three  revenue  produc- 
ing industries:  tourists  spent  $4.7  bil- 
lion in  the  State  last  year  and  generat- 
ed $533  million  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes.  Travel  and  tourism  is  our 
second  largest  employer  providing 
91.200  Jobs  and  generating  a  payroU  of 
$961  million.  Foreign  visitors  spent 
about  $61  million  in  Missouri,  employ- 
ing about  1.200  of  our  citizens. 

Now  that's  something  to  celebrate, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  back  in  my  home 
State  is  doing  Just  that.  Last  evening, 
State  legislators  took  time  out  to 
"Savor  the  Flavor  of  Missouri"  at  the 
travel  and  tourism  Industry's  fabulous 
festival  out  at  the  Jefferson  City  air- 
port. All  this  week,  travelers  visiting 
information  centers  on  the  State's 
interstates  are  being  treated  to  cookies 
in  the  shape  of  Missouri  and  other  de- 
lightful delectables  by  none  other 
than  Hannibal's  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Becky  Thatcher!  All  across  the  State, 
in  observances  large  and  small,  people 
are  paying  tribute  to  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  of  Missouri  and  all  it 
means  to  our  economy  all  year  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  tradi- 
tion is  well  worth  preserving  in  years 
to  come  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  and  support  this  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  National  Tourism 
Week.  1988.* 

•  BCr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  cosponsoring  National 
Tourism  Week.  I  represent  a  State 
which  depends  heavily  upon  the  tour- 
ism industry,  and  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  goal  which  we  must  attain 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  thriving  tourism  industry  is  cru- 
cial to  the  economic  health  of  Califor- 
nia. The  travel  and  tourism  industry 
was  the  third  largest  employer  in  our 
State  during  1984— the  last  year  for 
which  such  statistics  are  available— 
and  5.4  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  Califor- 
nia were  generated  by  the  industry. 
More  workers  are  employed  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  State.  Tour- 


ists spent  over  $87  million  per  day  in 
California  during  1984.  and  foreign 
visitors  contributed  almost  $3  billion 
to  our  State's  economy  during  that 
same  year. 

Nationally,  the  travel  Industry  is  the 
third  largest  retail  or  service  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Travel  receipts 
account  for  a  little  over  6  percent  of 
U.S.  ONP  and  almost  4  percent  of  the 
combined  tax  revenues  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  in  1985. 

B4r.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  to  ensure  that 
tourism  remains  a  thriving  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  commend  my 
friend  from  Virginia  for  his  active 
leadership  on  this  issue.* 
•  lii.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Tourism 
Caucus,  I  rise  today  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  week  we  are  celebrat- 
ing National  Tourism  Week.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  that  Congress  has  set 
aside  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  in  America.  As 
we  begin  the  1987  National  Tourism 
Week,  we  should  take  time  to  recog- 
nize the  key  role  tourism  plays  in 
keeping  our  economy  strong  and 
healthy. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  a  very  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  Nation's  economy.  It 
is  the  second  largest  private  employer 
in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  in  39 
States  and  it  contributed  460,600  Jobs 
in  1985  alone.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  em- 
ployment grew  60.4  percent.  In  1986, 
the  United  States  earned  $15.5  billion 
from  sales  of  tourism  services  and 
transportation  to  foreign  visitors. 
Tourism  is  the  largest  earner  of  export 
receipts  among  tradeable  services. 

Observing  National  Tourism  Week 
in  May  is  quite  appropriate  because  it 
is  at  a  time  when  many  Americans 
begin  looking  forward  to  summer  vaca- 
tions. However,  I  think  it's  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  that  while  this  week 
we  are  formally  recognizing  National 
Tourism  Week,  the  importance  of  the 
industry  continues  year  round.  No 
matter  what  your  interest  or  what 
time  of  year,  travel  and  tourism  is 
present.  The  real  marvel  is  that  the 
travel  and  tourism  season  never  really 
ends. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  for  its  excellent  work 
in  promoting  U.S.  travel  and  tourism 
internationally.  Recently,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism  held  a  hearing  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  USTTA.  Donna 
Tuttle,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism,  updated  us  on 
the  many  beneficial  programs  of  the 
USTTA. 

The  USTTA  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  helping  States  work  together  to 
reap    the    benefits    of    international 


tourism.  For  example,  over  the  past 
year  it  has  been  working  with  the 
States  of  the  Old  West  Trail  Founda- 
tion, which  Includes  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  to  increase  overseas 
visits  and  revenue  to  our  area.  Overall, 
the  increased  international  business 
resulting  from  USTTA's  efforts  helps 
to  reduce  our  huge  budget  deficits, 
creates  many  new  Jobs,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  positive  factors  in  our  ever- 
widening  trade  deficit. 

When  the  full  Senate  addresses  the 
reauthorization  for  USTTA,  I  will  be 
strongly  supportive  of  its  funding. 
USTTA's  goal  is  to  increase  interna- 
tional tourism  in  the  United  States 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  inter- 
national travel  market.  Without 
USTTA,  international  travelers  might 
never  discover  the  90  percent  of  Amer- 
ica that  awaits  them  beyond  the  coast- 
al States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  time 
this  week  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  travel  and  tourism  Indus- 
try to  their  State  and  our  Nation.  The 
travel  and  tourism  industry  provides 
Jobs  for  Americans  and  aids  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  strength  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  is  crucial 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. Tourism  really  works  for  Amer- 
ica.* 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Thurmohd,      Mr. 
DeConciwi,     Mr.     Dole,     Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Trible,    Mr.    BoscHWiTZ, 
Shelby,     Mr.     Bitrdick, 
RUDMAN.     Mr.     Chiles, 
Pryor.     Mr.     Cochran. 
Proxmire,  Mr.   D'Amato, 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi.  Mr.  Glenn.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,     Mr.     Graham,     Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 
Helms): 
S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  E)ecember  13,  1987. 
through  December  19.  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional  Drunk   and   Drugged   Driving 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND  DRUGGED  DRXVING 
AWARENESS  WnX 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  once  again  introduce  a 
resolution  designating  "National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week."  For  the  past  5  years, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  me 
in  introducing  similar  resolutions.  The 
weeks,  which  have  taken  place  right 
before  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  season,  have  proven  enor- 
mously successful  in  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  driving 
while  Impaired  from  drugs  or  alcohol. 


Over  the  past  5  years,  hundreds  of 
volunteers  throughout  the  Nation 
have  participated  in  the  programs  and 
activities  of  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week.  Ac- 
tivities during  the  week  have  included 
the  issuance  of  parallel  proclamations 
by  many  Governors,  mayors,  and  local 
officials;  Introduction  of  new  drunk 
driving  legislation  in  various  States: 
the  appointment  of  task  forces,  and  is- 
suance of  task  force  reports;  road- 
blocks and  other  increased  enforce- 
ment efforts;  candlelight  vigils;  a 
"Speak  Out  for  Safety"  campaign;  and 
voluntary  efforts  to  provide  rides  from 
holiday  parties.  All  of  the  groups  in- 
volved in  this  effort  have  asked  that 
we  once  again  designate  such  a  week 
right  before  the  holidays  this  year. 

Traffic  accidents  result  in  more  vio- 
lent deaths  each  year  than  any  other 
cause,  approximately  46,000  in  1986. 
According  to  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  about 
39  percent  of  all  drivers  killed  in  1986 
had  blood  alcohol  concentrations  of 
0.10  or  above  and  this  figure  rises  to 
about  54  percent  for  single  vehicle 
crashes.  The  cost  to  society  of  drunk 
driving  has  been  estimated  to  be  more 
than  $26  billion  a  year,  which  does  not 
include  the  needless  pain  and  suffer- 
ing caused  by  drinking  and  driving. 

In  addition,  we  are  continuing  to 
hear  reports  of  driving  after  drug  use 
and  accidents  involving  drivers  who 
have  used  marijuana  or  other  illegal 
drugs.  Scientists  are  Just  beginning  to 
collect  data  on  the  concentrations  of 
various  drugs  in  the  blood  of  fatally 
injured  drivers  and  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  driving  ability. 

Of  increasing  concern  is  the  combi- 
nation of  drugs  and  alcohol  and  its 
impact  on  the  incidence  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. Surveys  of  our  young  people 
show  that  drinking  and  driving  often 
accompany  marijuana  use.  We  have 
also  been  made  aware  that  driving 
after  the  use  of  therapeutic  drugs, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  al- 
cohol, coimter  to  the  advice  of  physi- 
cian, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer, 
may  create  safety  hazards  on  the 
roads.  Clearly  we  need  more  research 
to  determine  the  effect  of  drugs,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  alcohol, 
on  the  incidence  of  traffic  accidents 
and  we  must  alert  the  public  to  the 
risks  of  combining  alcohol  and  drugs 
with  driving. 

In  large  part  due  to  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  citizens  such  as  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  [MADD]  and 
Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers  [RID], 
the  public  has  been  demanding 
changes  in  the  Nation's  approach  to 
drunk  driving.  It  is  important  that  we 
press  forward  with  current  efforts  to 
develop  new  and  creative  approaches, 
by  combining  the  expertise  of  govern- 
ment, community  groups,  and  volun- 
tary orguilzations.  and  bringing  the 


unique  talents  of  each  to  bear  on  this 
devastating  national  problem. 

I  believe  we  should  designate  1  week 
annually  as  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week,  to 
insure  that  the  momentum  does  not 
slip  away  as  society  turns  its  attention 
to  other  pressing  problems.  It  is  my 
hope  that  each  year,  this  week  will  be 
marked  by  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, articles  in  the  print  media,  and 
local  initiatives  such  as  dial-a-ride, 
candlelight  vigils,  and  roadblocks,  all 
aimed  at  increasing  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving.  This  will  provide  an  annual 
opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problem,  assess  our  progress,  and  ad- 
dress the  question  of  further  measures 
needed.  It  wiU  guarantee  we  do  not 
forget  the  enormous  costs  in  human 
suffering  and  dollars  caused  by  the 
deadly  combination  of  alcohol,  drugs 
and  driving. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  Senate  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  De- 
cember 13,  1987,  as  "National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness 
Week." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rks.  136 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  more  vio- 
lent deaths  In  the  United  States  than  any 
other  cause,  approximately  forty-six  thou- 
sand In  1986; 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  United  States  each 
year; 

Whereas  about  54  per  centum  of  drivers 
killed  in  single  vehicle  collisions  and  39  per 
centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  injured  in  1986 
had  blood  alcohol  concentrations  of  .10  or 
above; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  has 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  sev- 
enty-five years  except  for  Americans  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  years  old,  whose  death  rate, 
the  leading  cause  of  which  is  drunk  driving, 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 

Whereas  the  total  societal  cost  of  drunk 
driving  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
)26,O00,0O0,000  per  year,  which  does  not  In- 
clude the  human  suffering  that  can  never 
be  measured; 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  report*  of 
driving  after  drug  tise  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marijuana  or 
other  illegal  drugs; 

Whereas  driving  after  the  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  hazard  on  the  roads; 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  refrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  interest  In  in- 


creasing necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability  and  the  Inddenoe  o( 
traffic  accidents; 

Whereas  the  public,  particularly  throuch 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problon  of  dnmk  and 
drugged  driving; 

Whereas  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving,  appointed  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  provided  vital  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  drunk 
driving; 

Whereas  the  National  Commission 
Against  Drunk  Driving  was  established  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations; 

Whereas  most  States  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  examine  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many  cases  their  recommendations  are  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along  with 
stricter  enforcement; 

Whereas  the  best  defense  against  the 
dnmk  or  drugged  driver  is  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  consistent  safety  belt  usage  by  all 
drivers  and  passengers  would  save  as  many 
as  10,000  lives  each  year. 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
driver  and  help  to  sustain  current  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels; 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  period,  with  more  drivers  on  the 
roads  and  an  increased  number  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  national  attention  on  this  critical 
problem; 

Whereas  designation  of  National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  stimulated  many 
activities  and  programs  by  groups  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  aimed  at  curb- 
ing drunk  and  drugged  driving  in  the  high- 
risk  Christmas  and  New  Year  holiday  period 
and  thereafter; 

Whereas  the  activities  and  programs 
during  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  Week  have  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to  the 
danger  of  drunk  and  drugged  driving:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
December  13,  1987,  through  December  19. 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS— MAY 
19,  1987 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bdroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  waive, 
for  5  years,  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  Medicare  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  a  disability  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  [AIDS],  to  require 
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the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Seivkea  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  establish- 
mmt  of  programs  to  test  blood  to 
detect  the  presence  of  antibodies  to 
the  htmian  T-oell  lymphotrophlc  virus 
and  to  make  grants  to  eligible  State 
and  local  governments  to  support 
I»oJects  for  education  and  Information 
dtaemlnatlon  concerning  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

■.  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye,  the 
n^iw  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BusoickI  was  added  as  a 
ooaptMisor  of  S.  101.  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  a  nurse 
practitioner  or  clinical  nurse  specialist 
may.  in  collaboration  with  a  physician, 
certify  or  recertify  the  need  for  cer- 
tain services,  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  certain  items  and  services  furnished 
by  a  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical 
nune  specialist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iMOtm,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiKTHl  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nise the  organization  known  as  the 
National  Academies  of  Practice. 
B.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  iHOtnrx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Smoif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DtntnnisRGKR]  were 
added  as  cospcmsors  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to 
amoid  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  psychologist 
services  are  covered  under  part  B  of 
Medicare. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouys,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
SnofS]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  123.  supra. 

8.  tsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  liKvni]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  232,  a  bUl  to  permit  placement  of 
a  privately  funded  statue  of  Haym 
Salomon  in  the  Capitol  Building  or  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  to  erect  a 
privately  funded  monument  to  Hajrm 
SaltHnon  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrxt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DmoMBBusBt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  272.  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tain individuals  who  perform  abor- 
tions to  obtain  informed  consent. 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrxy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DoRSHBBiGER]  wss  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  273,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tain individuals  who  perform  abor- 
tions to  obtain  Informed  consent. 
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8.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCowciwi, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  SanfordI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  MikulskiI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  332,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  Investigation  and  report  on 
conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorans.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans. and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maisxthaca  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
368.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reimportation  of  drugs  in  the  United 
States,  to  place  restricitions  on  drug 
samples,  to  ban  certain  resales  of 
drugs  purchased  by  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Br«aux.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  375,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  President 
to  order  to  active  duty  units  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  in  cases  in 
which  the  Governor  of  a  State  or 
other  appropriate  authority  withholds 
consent. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huhz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  440,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
temporary  duty-free  treatment  for  cer- 
tain types  of  hosiery  luiitting  ma- 
chines and  certain  types  of  knitting 
needles  and  to  temporarily  exempt 
certain  other  types  of  hosiery  knitting 
machines  and  certain  types  of  knitting 
needles. 

8.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmokd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsukagaI  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  533.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  an  executive  department. 

S.  541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MoykihahI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  to  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  same 
procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  persoimel  ac- 
tions as  are  afforded  imder  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  services. 


8.  S8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoHcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastkm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

S.  5*8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchxll.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATStmAGA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  598,  a  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  spouses  of  institutionalized 
individuals  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. 

8.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote  and 
protect  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  IllinoLs  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
617.  a  bill  to  establish  labor  productivi- 
ty assistance  loans  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  individuals,  to  in- 
crease job  skills  and  productivity,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  685,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  to  make 
permanent  the  administrative  offset 
debt  collection  provisions  with  respect 
to  education  loans. 

8.  606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  696,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
full-time  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
Judges  receive  a  salary  equal  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  salary  paid  to  Judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

8.  718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  718.  a  bill  to  eliminate 
discrimination  with  regard  to  mental 
illness  under  Medicare. 

8.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
that  certain  minimum  tax  and  ac- 
counting rules  (added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986)  applicable  to  in- 
stallment obligations  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  arising  from  sales  of 
property  by  nondealers. 


S.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  744.  a  bill  to  assist  States  in 
respondhig  to  the  threat  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  radon. 

8.  760 

At  the  request  of  I^.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SncoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
769.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  assistence  for 
centers  for  minority  medical  educa- 
tion, minority  pharmacy  education, 
minority  veterinary  medicine  educa- 
tion, and  minority  dentistry  education. 

8.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  860.  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  927.  a  bill  to  protect 
caves  resources  on  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  punxjses. 

8.  934 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  934.  a  bUl  to  au- 
thorize payments  to  States  to  assist  in 
improving  the  quality  of  child-care 
services. 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  998.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act". 

8.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1020,  a  bill  to  create  the  Office  of 
Librarian  of  Congress  Emeritus. 

8.  1027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1027.  a  bill  to  prohibit  trade 
between  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  United  States. 

8.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1220.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 


comprehensive  program  of  education, 
information,  risk  reduction,  training, 
prevention,  treatment,  care,  and  re- 
search concerning  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome. 

SXRATK  JOIirr  HE80LCTI0H  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  Jime  of 
each  year  as  "National  Dairy  Goat 
Awareness  Week". 

8KIIATB  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

8KNATK  JOnn  RESOLDTIOR  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [K(r. 
BtERRY],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
62.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
21.  1987.  as  "National  Flight  of  the 
Voyager  Day". 

SERATI  JOntT  RXSOLUnOH  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  11,  1987,  through  October 
17.  1987.  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  June  19.  1987  as 
"American  Gospel  Arts  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  109.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  October 
4.  1987.  as  "National  School  Yearbook 
Week". 


8KRATX  JOmT  ■nOLUTIOa  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  111.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  each  of  the 
months  of  November.  1987.  and  No- 
vember, 1988.  as  "National  Hospice 
Month". 

SENATE  jonrr  iBSOLtrnoH  lao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  a  joint 
resolution  to  void  certain  agreements 
relating  to  the  site  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  embassy  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SENATE  JOINT  HE80LUTI0N  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrzEMBAUM. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  122.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
October  18.  1987.  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1987.  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITnON  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  VUi.  Durenberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hollings]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  May  9,  1988. 
and  ending  on  May  15,  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Stuttering  Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  From  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
May  1987  as  "National  Asthma  and  Al- 
lergy Awareness  Month". 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIOH  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  From  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
15.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  major 
chsuige  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  impatients, 
under  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
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to  '»««««*^fa'  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tires  In  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

■nun  ooacnnsiR  ■noLtmoit  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoHcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  PussLnl  was  added  as  a 
CTjgponipnr  of  Senate  Ccmcurrent  Reso- 
lution 35.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  tnuMsltion  of  charges  for  out- 
patient care  provided  in  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  uniformed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  members,  and 
dependents  of  members  serving  on 
active  duty. 

SSHATX  UtSOLUnON  1T« 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  From  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mrzbibaum].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  EIkrby].  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PKOxmu]  were  added  ss  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  176.  a  bill  calling 
for  the  immediate  release  of  all  chil- 
dren detained  under  the  state  of  emer- 
gency regulations  in  South  Africa. 

■BIATK  KsaoLnnoH  1»4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  From  Montana 
[Mr.  Mblcbbr],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrao],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  ss  a  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  194.  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
air  traffic  controller  work  force. 

SBIATE  RXSOLUnON  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  From  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kkrrt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  208.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS-MAY 
20.  1987 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  14,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  to  create 
an  Independent  Nuclear  Safety  Board. 

S.  T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hsinz],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arlunsas  IhSx. 
BuMFmsl  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  74.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charita- 
ble contribution  deduction  for  certain 
amounts  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hkoiz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  104.  a  bill  to  recognize 


the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

8.  1(1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rnou.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCoNciNi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  181.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Public  Safety  Officers'  Death  Bene- 
fits Amendments  of  1987". 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KcRRT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  249.  a  bill  to  grant  em- 
ployees parental  and  temporary  medi- 
cal leave  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  321.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect 
interstate  transport  of  pollutants,  to 
control  existing  and  new  sources  of 
acid  deposition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leaht]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WntTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  younger  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning,  services,  and  train- 
ing; to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
an  operating  agency  to  be  designated 
as  the  Administration  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families;  and  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Yoimg  Americans. 

S.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  612,  a  bill  to  repeal  a  provi- 
sion of  Federal  tort  liability  law  relat- 
ing to  the  civil  liability  of  Government 
contractors  for  certain  injiiries,  losses 
of  property,  and  deaths  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  698.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music. 


aT«» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Bfr.  KERarl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  769,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  centers  for  mi- 
nority medical  education,  minority 
pharmacy  education,  minority  veteri- 
nary medicine  education,  and  minority 
dentistry  education. 

S.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reio.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  780.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  840,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  Imown  as  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  Association.  Incor- 
porated. 

S.  903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  902.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to  1992 
the  eligibility  of  certain  school  dis- 
tricts to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981.  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986.  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986  to  extend  to  1992  the 
national  donated  commodity  proceed- 
ing program. 

S.  907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  907.  a  bill  to  further  United  States 
technological  leadership  by  providing 
for  support  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  cooperative  centers  for 
the  transfer  of  research  in  manufac- 
turing, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  943.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions. 

S.  966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  966,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  of  Seattle.  Washington. 

S.  967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  967.  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  and  Aileen  Paul. 

8.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEfxiN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  978,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Jens-Peter  Bemdt. 

8.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Orasslet]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  998.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Micro 
Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor  Act". 

8.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1009.  a  bill  to  accept  the  find- 
ings and  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians. 

8.  1017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1017.  a  bill  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  non- 
dischargeable  any  debt  arising  from  a 
judgment  or  consent  decree  requiring 
an  individual  debtor  to  make  restitu- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  State 
law. 

8.  1070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieglx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1070.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  allotted 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

8.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1081.  a  bill  to  establish  a  coordinated 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Program,  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  nutritional  and  dietary 
status  of  the  United  States  population 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
United  States  food  supply,  with  provi- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of 
such  program  and  plan. 

8.  1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1188.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
temad  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
certain  associations  of  football  coaches 
to  have  a  qualified  pension  plan  which 
includes  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment. 

8.  1195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1195.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 


thorities to  help  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration overcome  difficulties  In  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  nurses, 
pharmacists,  occupational  and  phjrsi- 
cal  therapists,  and  other  health-care 
personnel  in  its  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8KMATB  JOnrr  RKSOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
14,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  Jime  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week". 

SENATE  JOIMT  RESOLITTIOH  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Numi]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a 
joint  resolution  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  birth  and  achievements  of 
Aldo  Leopold. 

senate  joint  resolution  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1987  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month". 

senate  joint  resolution  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  August  2.  1987.  through  August  8. 
1987.  as  "National  Pediatric  Medicine 
Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rixgle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus].  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  November  17. 
1987.  as  "National  Community  Educa- 
tion Day". 


asRATB  Jonrr  RBaoLvnoN  los 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautknbeho, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mlnls- 
sippi  [Mr.  StehnisI.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Soiator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoutb],  the  Sena^ 
tor  from  Aikansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sasbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicKLEs],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Boschwrz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  105.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  December  7,  1987.  as 
"National  Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day"  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  a  joint  resolution  to 
recognize  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Vietnam  Veterans  National  Me- 
morial as  a  memorial  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  16. 1988.  as  "Freedom 
of  Information  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
128.  a  joint  resolution  prohibiting  the 
sale  to  Honduras  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles and  related  defense  services. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ittx. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  187.  a  resolution 
referring  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred- 
erick Paul  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  217— RE- 
GARDING SOVIET  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  A  MIDDLE  EAST 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole.  Bfr.  Motnibaii, 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Chatex.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Gramm. 
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Ifr.  HKiiB.  Mr.  Hkbt.  Mr.  KAsnif. 
Ux.  UcCommL.  Mr.  Shipsoh.  Mr. 
Stmhs.  Mr.  QuATUC  and  Mr.  Wallop) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
oo  Foreign  Relations: 

aRB.217 

Wbereaa  the  Oenena  Aawmbly  of  the 
united  Natlona  rccogntiwl  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  lanel  throush  Resolution 
Ml  of  1M7  and  the  richt  of  all  Israeli  dti- 
^w  to  live  within  secure  and  reoognlMd 
boimdarlea  throuch  Resolutions  243  and  338 
of  1973: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
TTDIon  severed  dlploaiatlc  relations  with  the 
State  of  Israel  in  1967  and  has  opposed 
every  recent  initiative  for  direct,  bilateral 
negotiatlanB  among  the  warring  parties  of 
the  Middle  East  Induding  the  Camp  David 
AeconlB  of  1979  and  the  Reagan  plan  of 
198S: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  further  demonstrated  its  laclc  of 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  XsraeU  state 
by  systematically  denying  exit  visas  to 
Soviet  Jews  who  wlah  to  live  and  work  in 
the  State  of  Israel:  and 

Whereas  a  permanent  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict  can 
result  only  from  agreements  among  the 
Arab  and  Israeli  states:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

The  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  even  be  given  consider- 
ation as  a  possible  participant  in  any  confer- 
ence, meeting,  or  summit  on  the  Arab-Israe- 
li conflict  which  includes  nations  other  than 
those  in  the  Middle  East  tmleas  and  until 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
first: 

(1)  re-established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  State  of  Israel  at  the  ambassadori- 
al level; 

(3)  publicly  re-affirmed  its  acceptance  of 
UJf.  ResoluUons  181,  343,  and  338.  and.  fi- 
nally. 

(3)  substantially  Increased  and  maintained 
the  number  of  exit  visas  granted  to  Jewish 
individuals  and  families  within  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  applied  (or  emigration  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  the  further  Sense  of  the  Senate  that 
in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
perform  these  conditions,  Soviet  participa- 
tion shall  require  the  approval  and  joint  in- 
vitation of  the  governments  of  Egypt,  Israel, 
and  Jordan. 

Mr.  wn^BON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
resolution  which  has  broad  bipartisan 
coqKmsorship.  I  introduce  it  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, Soiator  DcCoNCnn;  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  htr.  Dole;  both 
Senators  from  New  York.  Mr.  Monn- 
HAH  and  Mr.  D'Amato;  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  Abmstbong;  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Bond;  the 
Senator  from  BCinnesota,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrz;  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  CBAns;  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
Mr.  OaAMic:  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Hsmz;  the  Senators  from 
New  Jersey,  Blr.  Bbaolkt  and  Bfr.  Lau- 
Tsmsso;  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  Hbcbt.  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Kastkh;  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  McCohhkll;  the  Sena- 
tors Cnnn  Wyoming,  Mr.  Simfsoh  and 
Mr.  WALLor,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 


ana,  Mr.   QuATLc;   and   the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  Mr.  Stums. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  resolution  is  sent 
to  the  desk  it  be  held  there  until  the 
close  of  business  so  that  other  cospon- 
sors  may  add  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution that  I  will  be  introducing  on 
behalf  of  mjrself  and  my  colleagues  is 
one  that  occupies  less  than  a  page,  but 
I  think  that  it  addresses  a  subject  of 
enormous  importance  to  us  all.  It  has 
to  do  with  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  hope,  now  burning 
more  brightly  than  in  some  time,  that 
a  Middle  East  peace  conference  may 
be  convened  which  will  allow  the  State 
of  Israel  and  its  neighbors  to  reconcile 
their  differences  and  move  ever  closer 
to  a  new  regional  community  of  na- 
tions living  in  security  and  freedom. 

Almost  every  proposal  offered  for 
such  a  conference  has  embraced  the 
idea  of  participation  by  the  two  super- 
powers and  the  other  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

Burden  of  moving  toward  an  endur- 
ing Middle  Eastern  peace  clearly  rests 
with  the  parties  at  war  with  one  an- 
other—Israel and  the  Arab  nations. 

We  would  ignore  history  should  we 
not  discuss  the  pattern  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  the  Middle  East,  a  pattern 
modeled  on  a  search  for  power  rather 
than  a  search  for  peace. 

So  this  brief  resolution  addresses 
that  reality.  It  does  not  dwell  on  the 
financial  and  material  support  for  ter- 
rorist groups  nor  does  it  cite  the  mas- 
sive rearmament  efforts  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  imdertook  on  behalf  of  its  re- 
gional allies  following  each  of  the  wars 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

This  resolution,  then,  states  that  it 
is  "the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  even  be  given 
consideration  as  a  possible  participant 
in  any  conference,  meeting,  or  summit 
on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  which  in- 
cludes nations  other  than  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  and  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  first 
reestablished  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  State  of  Israel  at  the  Ambassadori- 
al level;  second,  publicly  reaffirmed  its 
acceptance  of  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions 181,  242.  and  338;  and.  third,  sub- 
stantially increased  and  maintained 
the  number  of  exit  visas  granted  to 
"individuals  and  families  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  applied  for 
emigration  to  the  State  of  Israel." 

"It  is  the  future  sense  of  the 
Senate,"  according  to  this  resolution, 
"that  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  perform  these  condi- 
tions"—which  it  seems  to  me  are  the 
decent  minimum  that  can  be  expected 
from  any  state  that  would  presiune  to 
play  a  role  in  this  Middle  East  peace 
process— "Soviet  participation  shall  re- 


quire the  approval  and  the  Joint  invi- 
tation of  the  Governments  of  Egypt, 
Israel  and  Jordan." 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  obvious.  It  Is  to  state  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  take  a  responsi- 
ble diplomatic  stand  as  the  price  for 
its  participation  in  the  peace  process. 
Ever  since  1967.  they  have  not  official- 
ly recognized  IsneH  nor  have  they  ac- 
knowledged Its  right  to  exist  as  a  free 
state  within  safe  boundaries.  They 
must  do  so  if  they  are  to  presume  to 
have  any  role  in  this  peace  process. 
And  too  many  hours  have  been  con- 
sumed upon  this  floor  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  unified 
effort  to  try  to  bring  about  some  hu- 
manity to  the  considerations  of  the 
ICremlin  that  would  lead  them  to  the 
decent  and  humane  conduct  resulting 
in  the  release  of  any  numbers  of  pris- 
oners of  conscience  and  allowing  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  to  do  so  freely. 

So  much  time,  indeed,  has  been 
spent  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
truism  that  the  United  States  Senate 
finds  woefully  lacking  the  humanity 
and  conduct  of  the  Kremlin  in  this 
specific  area. 

The  purpose,  obviously,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  final  proviso  is  to  assure 
that  the  main  regional  parties  accept 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  role  In 
peace  process. 

It  is  up  to  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Jordan 
on  whether  they  can  agree  on  any  con- 
ditions for  Soviet  participation.  But  I 
think  that  without  this  proviso  these 
three  nations  would  be  imder  pressure 
in  this  to  entertain  the  goals  of  out- 
side powers  instead  of  their  own  dis- 
putes. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  colleagues  mentioned. 
It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  might 
gain  unanimous  consent  to  act  upon 
this  measure  today  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  hopes  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  but  by  members  of  both  the 
leading  political  factions  and  parties 
within  the  State  of  Israel.  But  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  in- 
stead simply  offer  the  resolution  so 
that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

I  will  do  that,  hoping  that  the  calen- 
dar of  the  committee  will  allow  it  to 
take  early  action  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  important  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  on  record  very 
clearly  in  support  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  here,  as  in  the  all  too 
important  area  of  arms  control,  we 
and  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East 
cannot  be  satisfied  Just  with  an  agree- 
ment; it  must  be  the  right  agreement. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
conditions  that  are  stated  In  the  reso- 


lution exact  no  great  or  difficult  toll 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  decent  minimum  that  any 
civilized  nation  presxmiing  to  partici- 
pate In  that  process  should  be  expect- 
ed to  fulfill. 

ShorUy,  I  think,  my  coUeague  from 
Arizona,  Senator  DgCoHcnn.  will  be 
on  the  floor  wishing  to  make  his  own 
statement  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
But  at  this  point  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Wilsok 
in  introducing  this  resolution  express- 
ing a  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
Soviet  participation  in  any  conference 
or  meeting  on  Middle  East  peace.  The 
proposed  conference,  which  has  been 
widely  reported  In  the  press,  would  in- 
volve Israel,  a  Joint  Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian delegation,  other  Arab  govern- 
ments willing  to  participate,  and  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  permanent  member  of  this  Coimcll. 

This  conference  would  provide  the 
opportunity  for  direct  face-to-face 
peace  talks  between  Israel  and  Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegations  for  future 
peace  proposals.  The  participating  Se- 
curity Council  members  would  not 
have  any  substantive  power  to  influ- 
ence or  veto  decisions  made  in  these 
face-to-face  talks,  but  playing  a  "spoil- 
er role"  could  have  serious  implica- 
tions on  the  outcome.  This  resolution 
simply  seeks  to  assure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  play  the  spoiler  role  in 
this  critical  opportunity  for  peace. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  participation  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  should  not  even  be 
considered  unless  it  reestablishes  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Israel;  publicly 
reaffirms  U.N.  Resolutions  181,  242. 
and  338  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Israeli  State;  and  liberalizes  emi- 
gration quotas  for  Jews  who  want  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore, 
it  advises  that  if  the  Soviets  meet 
these  conditions,  the  U.S.S.R.  must 
still  receive  a  joint  invitation  from  the 
Governments  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Israel  to  take  part  In  any  conference. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  here  Is  to 
address  Soviet  intentions  or  potential 
to  disrupt  any  such  conference.  Ad- 
dressing this  possibility.  Secretary 
Shultz  said  Soviet  intentions  are  im- 
clear  on  this  issue.  The  Secretary  of 
State  supports  the  Soviet  Union  rees- 
tablishing diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  and  increasing  the  Soviet  Jew's 
emigration  opportunities.  This  resolu- 
tion will  ask  Mr.  Gorbachev  exactly 
what  his  intentions  are.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev has  often  spoken  for  reduced  nu- 
clear arms  and  sought  peace  through 
arms  control.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
is  an  important  U.S.  policy  objective, 
as  Is  reaching  verifiable  nuclear  arms 
agreements.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  been 
effective  in  public  relations  in  arms 
control,  let's  see  how  he  is  with  re- 
spect to  substantive  questions  of  ex- 


actly how  the  Soviets  stand  on  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Let's  see  if  Mr. 
Gorbachev  will  pursue  a  legitimate 
path  to  peace  or  will  use  smoke  and 
mirrors  to  disrupt  this  truly  fruitful 
opi>ortunity. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  peace  conference,  espe- 
cially if  the  Soviets  sit  at  the  table 
having  taken  these  substantive  steps.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  218— TO 
EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  EACH  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  THAT  REPORTS 
LEGISLATION  THAT  REQUIRES 
EMPLOYERS  TO  PROVIDE  NEW 
EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  SECURE 
AN  OBJECTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  LEGISLA- 
TION ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INTERNA-nONAL  COMPETI- 

TIVENESS AND  INCLUDE  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IMPACT  IN 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Ras.  218 

Whereas,  In  times  of  budgetary  stringen- 
cy, it  is  difficult  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing new  employee  benefits  at  an  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Whereas  there  is  an  attractive  theory  that 
employee  benefits  can  be  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  by  reauiring  that  the 
benefits  be  provided  by  employers;  and 

Whereas  requiring  employers  to  provide 
new  employee  benefits  imposes  substantial 
costs  on  employers  (especially  small  busi- 
nesses), the  economy  (in  terms  of  Interna- 
tional competitiveness),  and  employees  (In 
terms  of  lost  jobs):  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  each  Senate  committee  that  reports 
legislation  requiring  employers  to  provide 
employee  benefits— 

(1)  secure  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  legislation  on  employers  (es- 
pecially small  businesses),  the  economy  (in 
terms  of  International  competitiveness),  and 
employees  (In  terms  of  lost  jobs),  before  the 
committee  reports  the  legislation;  and 

(2)  include  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  committees  report- 
ing legislation  that  would  require  em- 
ployers to  provide  new  employee  bene- 
fits must  secure  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  Impact  that  legislation  will  have 
on  employment  and  international  com- 
petitiveness. In  addition,  these  analy- 
ses would  be  included  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  of  the  legislation. 

This  resolution  does  not  prejudge 
the  merit  of  any  bill.  Rather,  Its  pur- 
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pose  is  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  employment  and  competi- 
tive Impacts  of  proposed  Increaaea  in 
labor  costs  when  individual  bills  are 
reported  to  the  floor.  I  think  It  Is  vital 
that  we  make  these  key  assessments 
regarding  our  employment  and  our 
International  competitive  position. 

The  United  States  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  global  economy.  But 
lately,  Americans  have  come  to  per- 
ceive that  we  may  be  at  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  comj>arison  to 
such  nations  as  Japan  and  Korea,  and 
that  imports  from  such  developing  na- 
tions as  the  Philippines,  Mexico  and 
BrazU  are  hurting  both  our  economy 
and  our  manuf  actiuing  base.  Dislocat- 
ed workers,  who  will  never  return  to 
their  old  Jobs  In  the  textile,  steel, 
auto,  electronics,  banking  or  any 
number  of  other  industries,  are  blam- 
ing our  consumption  culture.  Our  citi- 
zens are  charging  that  antiproductl- 
vity  habits  and  a  failure  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  mature  and  declining  economies 
in  the  advanced  industrial  world  have 
put  us  at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage. Surely  we  should  not  enact 
legislation  to  impose  additional  labor 
costs  on  business  without  first  serious- 
ly and  objectively  assessing  its  impact 
on  our  international  competitiveness. 
That  is  all  this  resolution  requires. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  is  broke.  There  is 
no  money  for  new  Federal  programs, 
and  opposition  to  more  taxes  intensi- 
fying. Because  we  are  running  a  defi- 
cit, many  of  my  colleagues  have  pro- 
posed an  indirect  method  of  financing 
new  benefits  for  current  workers.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
solved to  establish  a  Federal  mandate 
that  new  benefits  for  current  workers 
will  be  paid  in  full,  not  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  directly  by  employ- 
ers. 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
remedy  a  niunber  of  perceived  social 
ills.  All  of  the  proposals  have  good  in- 
tentions. Legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  provide  for  parental  leave 
and  mandate  health  insurance,  and 
soon  we  will  see  federally  mandated 
occupational  disease  compensation. 
My  concern  stems  not  from  the  good 
that  the  initiatives  propose  to  do,  but 
rather  from  the  Inadvertent  harm 
that  they  may  inflict  on  our  competi- 
tive position  in  today's  international 
marketplace. 

Mandated  benefits  offer  a  benefit  to 
employees  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  But  they  are  not  free. 
They  cost  money— and  they  cost  Jobs. 
Ultimately,  the  price  of  benefits  for 
currently  employed  workers  is  paid  for 
by  those  who  cannot  get  Jobs  because 
higher  labor  costs  are  stymlng  Job 
growth. 

Increased  labor  costs  have  some  ad- 
verse Impact  on  employment.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  minimum  wage 
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oould  be  much  higher  Uum  it  is  now, 
and  all  workera  would  presumably 
have  "Cadillac"  benefit  packages.  A 
number  of  authoritative  individuals 
have  commented  on  this  effect. 
During  testimony  on  the  mlnlmiiTn 
wage  increase  in  11^7,  then  Secretary 
of  Labor  Ray  M*>nti^ii  said  that  rais- 
ing the  m<ntwmin  Wage  would  cost 
about  90.000  Joba— but  he  thought  this 
cost  was  worth  paying.  Title  I  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  calls 
for  the  President's  budget  to  give 
"proper  attention  to  the  dislocation  of 
Jobs  caused  by  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  p<dicie8."  In  March  of  this 
year.  Secretary  Brock  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  increased  FICA  taxes 
would  discourage  hiring.  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall. HuMPHSKT  and  Hawkins  and 
Brodi  all  know  that  labor  costs  affect 
our  osuilojmient  level. 

However,  economists  differ  about 
the  extent  of  the  impact  that  mandat- 
ed benefits,  of  all  kinds,  have  on  em- 
ployment. My  resolution  is  designed  to 
help  us  measure  that  impact  in  an  ob- 
jective manner.  Since  we  measure  in- 
flation, unemployment,  interest  rates, 
the  stock  market,  housing  starts  and  a 
multitude  of  other  key  economic  fac- 
tors, we  should  begin  to  take  a  look  at 
another  key  factor  in  the  economy- 
benefit  mandates. 

The  States  have  mandated  benefits 
for  some  time.  In  the  area  of  health 
insurance,  some  States  mandate  that 
business  must  provide  employees  with 
mental  illness  coverage,  others  treat- 
ment for  alcoholism,  others  optom- 
etrists' services,  services  of  a  nurse- 
midwife  and  nutritionists'  services. 
The  list  is  extensive.  Some  groups  and 
individuals  argue  that  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  under  these  State 
laws  has  increased  as  mandated  bene- 
fits multiplied.  Still  others  say  that 
the  mandates  serve  a  purpose  and  ben- 
efit woikers. 

In  response  to  a  plethora  of  new 
benefit  mandates,  several  States  have 
passed  laws  to  require  an  analysis  of 
the  social  and  financial  impact  of  pro- 
posed mandates  before  they  can  be  en- 
acted. Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Ari- 
zona and  Oregon  have  passed  legisla- 
tion to  require  such  impact  assess- 
ments. Bills  requiring  impact  assess- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  eight 
other  States.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
assess  the  economic  impact  of  mandat- 
ed benefit  proposals  on  the  national 
level. 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  impact 
that  mandated  benefit  legislation  may 
have  on  employers,  especially  small 
businesses,  must  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  legislative  process.  Small  busi- 
nesses have  created  a  majority  of  the 
Jobs  in  our  economy,  and  these  job- 
generating  establishments  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  changes  in  labor 
costs.  In  addition,  we  have  a  duty  to 
forecast  the  impact  that  new  benefit 


mandates  will  have  on  workers— and 
lost  jobs,  and  on  our  economy— par- 
ticularly their  effect  on  our  Nation's 
competitive  stance  vis-a-vis,  both  our 
major  trading  partners,  and  our  pro- 
spective competitors. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  Senate  Resolution  218 
so  that  we  can  follow  the  good  exam- 
ple of  Washington,  Pennsylvania  and 
Oregon  and  assess  the  impact  that  in- 
creasing mandated  benefits  will  have 
on  the  economy  in  an  impartial  and 
objective  manner  that  does  not  pre- 
judge the  merit  of  individual  bills.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  199 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bingahan,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
BuRoicK.  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Karnes,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987,  and  for 
other  puurposes;  as  follows: 

Insert  between  lines  2  and  3  on  page  35, 
the  following  new  section: 

"DEPARTMKMT  OP  ENKRGT 

"Administrative  Provision 
"Sbc.  (  ).  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  be  used  by  the  Department 
to  Implement  Section  2.2.2.2.  of  DOE/ER 
0315  (financial  and  other  incentives)  In  Its 
review  of  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
proposals,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  bases  its  final  decisions 
on  where  to  site  the  facility  solely  on  the 
overall  suitability  of  the  site." 


HELMS  (AND  NICKLBS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  200 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NicKLES)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  1827)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  strike  all  beginning  with  line 
6  through  line  13  of  page  36. 


INOUYE  (AND  KASTEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  201 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  42  of  the  bill,  delete  all  of  line  4. 
and  the  words  "Section  215"  in  line  5,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"REPEAL  OP  SBCnOH  aiS(3» 

"Section  215(2)". 


PROXMIRE  AMENDIdENT  NO.  202 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (HJl.  1827) 
supra;  as  follows: 

After  line  26,  page  46,  add  the  following: 

ASVAlfCKS  TO  TRUST  PTTITDS 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
99-591,  amounts  advanced  to  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 


PROXMIRE  (AND  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  203 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  SO,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

LOAN  CnAHANTT  PROGRAM 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  loan 
guaranty  and  Insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (38  U.S.C.  Chapter  37, 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  section  1824  of  such  title) 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  204 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  fimds 
may  be  available  to  any  country  for  which 
the  President  proposes  to  disburse  funds 
within  the  Southern  Africa  Development 
Coordination  Conference  until  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  such  coimtry  (1)  has  re- 
nounced the  form  of  terrorism,  commonly 
known  as  "necUacing".  used  against  South 
African  blaclcs:  (2)  has  provided  assurances 
that  the  government  of  that  country  op- 
poses and  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
prevent  the  operation  In  its  territory  of  any 
organization  that  supports,  encourages,  or 
wUl  not  renounce  the  practice  of  terrorism, 
including  "necklacing"  and  state  terrorism, 
against  South  African  blacks;  and  (3)  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  available  to 
the  United  States,  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  the  operation  in  its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  that  supports,  en- 
courages, or  will  not  renounce  the  practice 
of  terrorism,  including  "necklacinig"  and 
state  terrorism,  against  South  African 
blacks. 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  205 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiNGABfAN,  Mr.  iNOtTYE,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  and  Mr.  Stevens) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1827)  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  11,  insert  after  "Imple- 
ment" the  following:  "any  regulations  (and 
any  amendments  to,  or  revisions  of,  regula- 
tions) relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs' Higher  Education  Grant  Program  that 
were  not  in  effect  on  March  1,  1987,  until 
after  Congress  has  completed  the  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  process,  nor  may  the 
Bureau  implement". 


suBcoiofrTTEE  oif  cotfrrrmoif  ahd 
AKTITRnST  ENPORcmxin 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Competition  and 
Antitrust  Enforcement  will  hold  a 
field  hearing  on  Monday,  Jime  1,  1987, 
in  Waterloo,  LA,  to  examine  the  effect 
of  airline  deregulation  on  airline  serv- 
ice to  small-  and  medium-size  commu- 
nities and  small  businesses.  The  hear- 
ing will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  at  Cedar 
FaUs,  Gilchrist  Hall— room  209.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Patty 
Barker  or  Deborah  Merrick  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175,  or  Rich- 
ard Bender  of  Senator  Harkin's  office 
at  224-3254. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmfTTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
diuing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1987,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
meet  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  John  R.  Galvin,  USA,  to  t>e  reap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  general  and  to 
be  supreme  allied  commander  Europe, 
and  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Europe- 
an Command.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.,  Wednes- 
day, May  20,  1987  to  receive  testimony 
concerning  the  recent  report  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning energy  security  issues  required 
by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilation 
Act  of  1986;  and  to  examine  the 
"Energy  Security"  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  prepared  by  the 
DOE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


In  addition  to  capturing  the  national 
team  title.  EMU  students  took  two  of 
the  Nation's  top  spots  in  individual 
competition.  Kimberly  Roe  of  Ketter- 
ing, OH,  won  the  national  title  in  after 
dinner  speaking  and  Laura  Duncan  of 
Morehead.  KY,  won  the  national  title 
in  poetry. 

Eastern,  which  also  took  the  nation- 
al championship  last  year,  has  won 
the  tournament  nine  times  in  the  last 
16  years.  This  year,  the  team  is  direct- 
ed by  Jerry  Bluhm,  assistant  professor 
of  communication  and  theater  arts. 
Lecturers  Tracy  Anderson  and  Carole 
Bennett  are  assistant  directors. 

Other  students  placing  in  the  indi- 
vidual finals  were  Brenda  Dempsey  of 
Battle  Creek,  MI,  who  placed  second 
nationally  in  persuasive  speaking; 
Mark  O'Brien  of  University  Heights. 
OH,  who  was  second  in  prose  interpre- 
tation, third  with  Kim  Roe  in  dramat- 
ic duo  interpretation,  and  fourth  in 
dramatic  duo  with  Michael  Connell  of 
Sterling  Heights,  MI;  David  Tyler  of 
Port  Huron,  MI,  who  was  fifth  in 
poetry;  Daniel  Jerore  of  Wixom,  MI, 
who  placed  fourth  in  after  dinner 
speaking;  and  Robert  Laine  who 
placed  second  in  after  dinner  speaking. 

Also,  poetry  champion  Laura 
Duncan  placed  third  nationally  in 
after  dinner  speaking,  third  in  rhetori- 
cal criticism  and  second  with  Tyler 
Hill  in  dramatic  duo  interpretation. 

Additionally,  seven  EMU  students 
were  in  the  top  11  pentathlon— for 
those  who  participated  in  five  or  more 
events— which  names  the  best  all- 
aroimd  speakers  in  the  Nation.  The  2d 
place  pentathlon  winner  was  Laura 
Dimcan,  Mark  O'Brien  was  3d,  Brenda 
Dempsey  was  5th,  Kim  Roe  was  6th, 
Michael  Connell  placed  9th,  Brad 
Ulrich  of  Centerville,  OH,  was  10th 
and  Robert  Laine  was  11th. 

I  congratulate  this  outstanding 
group  of  young  orators  and  their  ex- 
cellent team  of  directors  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University.  Their  proven  fo- 
rensic skills  will  serve  them  well.  Their 
voices  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
land  in  future  years.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSI- 
TY 1987  NA'nONAL  FORENSIC 
CHAMPIONS 

•  B4r.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Eastern  Michigan  University  was 
awarded  the  National  Forensic  Asso- 
ciation's 1987  national  tournament 
title  in  competition  at  Mankato  State 
University  in  Mankato,  MN.  with  a 
tournament  record  score  of  517  points. 


NA'nONAL  PRESS  CLUB  SPEECH 
BY  SENATOR  BENTSEN 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  addressed  the  media  and  the 
Nation  at  the  National  Press  Club.  He 
spoke  of  American  trade  policy  and 
the  need  for  legislation  that  will 
expand,  rather  than  reduce,  interna- 
tional trade  flows.  He  spoke  of  the 
tough  but  fair  trade  bill  that  recently 
earned  a  "95-percent  approved  rating" 
under  his  leadership  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  And  he  spoke  of  the  need 
to  enact  this  trade  measure  into  law  in 
a  timely  and  responsible  manner. 

Many  in  Congress  give  speeches  on 
trade,  but  few  can  claim  the  long- 


standing commitment,  knowledge,  and 
leadership  that  characterizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  Senator 
Bentsen's  speech  to  my  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  with  an  interest  in 
U.S.  trade  policy  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Ixots  Bkhtskm 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  at  a  time 
when  all  things  seemed  possible.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  captured  the  robust,  can-do  spirit 
of  America  when  he  asked:  "Have  you  got  a 
problem?  Do  what  you  can  where  you  are 
with  what  you've  got." 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  century, 
America  has  a  major  problem  with  trade. 
We  can  quibble  about  Its  precise  dimensions, 
and  there  is  room  for  honest  disagreement 
on  proposed  solutions.  But  there  is  no  deny- 
ing a  trade  deficit  that  has  exploded  from 
(36  bllUon  to  $170  billion  in  six  years. 

There  is  no  denying  two  million  industrial 
Jobs  lost  to  trade  during  the  same  period. 

We  can't  finesse  our  high-tech  trade  defi- 
cit or  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  the 
world's  largest  exporter.  We  can't  duck 
questions  about  our  ability  to  compete.  And 
we  can't  hide  our  embarrassing  emergence 
as  the  greatest  debtor  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Who  would  have  Imagined  that  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  America  will  owe  three  quar- 
ters of  a  trillion  dollars  to  our  creditors 
abroad?  Our  situation  reminds  me  of  the 
tee-shirt  slogan  that  says:  "I  can't  be  broke. 
I've  still  got  checks." 

We're  skating  on  thin  ice,  and  so  far  we've 
been  fortunate.  Countries  like  Germany  and 
Japan  have  used  their  huge  surpluses  to 
purchase  our  debt.  But  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  (jermany  and  Japan  aren't  run- 
ning a  Marshall  Plan.  They  expect  to  be 
paid  back,  with  interest.  And  the  bill  will 
burden  our  economy  for  decades. 

Ever  since  the  100th  Congress  convened, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  strategy  outlined  by  Teddy  Roos- 
velt.  We've  been  trying  to  do  what  we  can 
where  we  are  with  what  we've  got  to  address 
America's  trade  crisis. 

Twelve  days  ago  we  finished  the  first 
phase  of  our  work,  and  I'm  proud  of  the 
product.  We  reported  out  a  tough  but  fair 
trade  bill  that  has  a  ninety-five  percent  ap- 
proval rating  on  the  committee.  I  Just  wish 
our  numbers  were  ttiat  high  in  the  White 
House. 

We're  going  to  take  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  next  month.  We're  going  to  pass 
it,  take  it  to  conference,  and  put  it  on  the 
President's  desk  before  the  August  recess. 

I  hope  the  President  signs  the  trade  bill, 
but  we're  already  hearing  dark  whispers 
about  a  veto.  If  the  President  wants  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  on  trade,  then 
we'll  fight  to  override  his  veto.  And  I  think 
we'll  win.  I  think  we'll  win  because  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  excercise  has  been  to 
produce  the  best  possible  trade  bill  that  can 
become  law,  preferably  with  the  President's 
blessing  but— if  necessary— over  his  veto. 

I  don't  think  America  can  afford  to  wait 
any  longer  for  a  trade  policy.  If  we  miss  this 
moment.  If  we  fall  to  enact  a  trade  bill  this 
year,  if  could  be  mid-1989  before  we  get  an- 
other shot  at  legislation. 

Sure,  I  know  the  White  House  has  prob- 
lems and  reservations.  They'd  like  to  have  a 
completely  free  hand  on  trade.  They'd  lllce 
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to  have  mt^*™""*  flexibility— including  the 
diMretion  to  do  nothinc- 

Thta  Admlniatntlon  had  a  free  hand  on 
trade  for  yean— and  they  sat  on  It  They 
talked  free  trade  rhetoric  and  turned  the 
other  cheek  while  markets  were  cloeed  to 
American  ezporta.  deficits  multiplied,  and 
American  Industries  were  targeted  for  de- 
■tructkm. 

The  days  of  free  bands  and  unlimited 
White  House  discretion  on  trade  are  over. 
The  trade  Mil  approved  1»-1  by  the  Finance 
Committee  does  not  usurp  presidential 
I»1vilege  or  seise  power  that  does  not  belong 
to  us.  The  Bentaen-Danforth  trade  bill 
doesn't  do  that.  But  it  does  recognize  that 
Congress  has  a  clear  constitutional  role  in 
the  formation  of  trade  poUcy. 

And  it  dononstrates  that  this  Congress  is 
prepared  to  meet  iU  responsibiliUes. 

Recently  the  Administration  has  become 
more  active  and  aggressive  on  trade.  What 
has  brought  about  these  new  initiatives? 
Prcasure  from  the  Congress.  I  welcome  the 
changes,  but  I  dont  think  Congress  should 
have  to  goad  the  Administration  into  action 
every  time  there's  a  problem. 

The  Bentsen-Danforth  Bill  establishes  a 
putnerahlp  between  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  formation  of  trade 
policy.  It  helps  guarantee  that  trade  will  no 
kmcer  be  the  handmaiden  of  foreign  policy. 
It  makes  the  point  that  America  can  no 
longer  afford  to  treat  trade  as  an  after- 
thought 

It  takes  courage  to  propose  changes  in 
trade  policy.  Because  anyone  who  questions 
the  current  system  is  immediately  branded 
as  a  protectionist  and  a  linear  descendant  of 
the  legislators  who  brought  about  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  and  The  Great  De- 
inesston. 

That  kind  of  criticism  is  unfair.  I  do  not 
believe  in  protectionism.  Never  have  and 
never  will.  But  I  do  believe  that  America 
needs  a  tough,  comprehensive  trade  policy 
that  recognizes  reality,  strives  for  fairness, 
and  protects  our  vital  national  interests. 

Other  nations  must  understand  that  they 
cannot  erect  barriers  to  our  products  with 
Impunity.  For  years  industrialized  nations 
all  over  the  world  have  been  following  a 
simple,  single-minded  trade  policy:  protect 
the  domestic  market  and  export  to  America. 

That's  not  the  free  trade  we  read  about  in 
textbooks.  It's  not  the  famous  rising  tide 
that  lifts  all  boats.  It's  mercantilism,  plain 
and  simple.  And  it's  working  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  been 
prodded  into  action  by  Congress,  we're  be- 
ginning to  see  welcome  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can leadership  can  be  a  force  for  fairness  in 
trade. 

Take  the  recent  flap  over  semi-conductor 
trade  sanctions  with  Japan.  At  first  many 
people  were  shocked  that  the  United  States 
would  actually  do  something.  They  were 
afraid  the  temple  would  come  tumbling 
down.  They  predicted  trade  wars  and  retal- 
iation. The  market  took  a  dive. 

But  now  we  can  see  that  the  policy  is 
working.  Sure,  the  Japanese  grumbled  and 
blustered  a  bit  But  they  didn't  cut  back  on 
American  beef  or  soybean  purchases.  In 
fact  they've  been  moving  agi^vsslvely  since 
the  sanctions  to  clean  up  their  act  and  abide 
by  the  free  market  rules  that  benefit  us  all. 

The  people  who  predicted  a  trade  war 
over  snni-conductor  sanctions  missed  one 
Important  fact.  Access  to  the  American 
market  Is  a  gold  mine  for  Japan.  We  bought 
$90  Ullltm  of  their  goods  last  year;  they  had 
a  $M  billion  sundus  with  us.  I  spent  sixteen 


years  in  the  business  world,  and  one  lesson  I 
learned  Is  that  you  never  drive  off  your  best 
customer.  Our  markets  give  us  vast  power  as 
a  trading  nation.  And  we  have  every  right  to 
insist  that  countries  that  sell  in  our  markets 
grant  us  equal  access  to  theirs. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  certain- 
ty and  consistency  of  retaliation,  for  setting 
limits.  Remember  when  Spain  Joined  the 
KC.  and  they  tried  to  stiff  us  on  grain  and 
soybeans?  We  stood  up  for  our  rights,  we 
made  our  point  and  we  prevailed.  We've 
succeeded  again  on  semi-conductors.  If  we 
can  hold  to  that  pattern,  if  we  can  set  limits 
and  be  consistent,  other  nations  will  be  less 
likely  to  test  us.  We  can  actually  strengthen 
the  trading  system.  And  that's  part  of  what 
we're  trying  to  do  with  Bentsen-Danforth. 

When  you  think  about  it,  the  whole  busi- 
ness about  the  semi-conductor  crisis  is  really 
incredible.  Here  we  had  a  country  that,  in 
good  faith,  negotiated  a  significant  trade 
agreement  with  us.  They  did  not  abide  by 
the  agreement.  They  put  American  compa- 
nies out  of  business  and  American  workers 
out  of  Jobs.  They  got  caught.  And  when  the 
Administration  finally  retaliated,  there  were 
charges  of  Japan-bashing  and  protection- 
ism. 

There's  no  question  that  when  it  comes  to 
trade  we  are  up  against  some  very  tough, 
talented,  and  determined  competition. 
We're  lighting  not  just  for  world  markets, 
but  for  public  opinion  here  at  home. 

The  Japanese  spent  more  than  $60  million 
on  lobbying  in  this  country  last  year— that's 
four  times  what  they  spent  in  1984.  There 
are  over  100  Individuals  and  firms  registered 
as  foreign  agents  for  Japan— which  is  twice 
as  many  as  Canada,  our  largest  trading  part- 
ner. 

That  lobbying  team  has  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cess in  peddling  the  myth  of  American  pro- 
tectionism, when  in  fact  the  United  SUtes  is 
probably  the  least  protectionist,  most  pa- 
tient—and most  naive— of  all  trading  na- 
tions. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  get  a  lot  of  mail 
from  distributors  of  foreign-made  products. 
But  it  doesn't  take  long  for  a  fellow  from 
Texas  to  understand  the  difference  between 
grassroots  anA  astroturf . 

Sometimes  I  think  the  most  effective  way 
to  break  down  barriers  to  our  agricultural 
exports  and  open  new  markets  in  Japan 
would  be  to  distribute  the  supermarket  ads 
from  our  newspapers.  If  the  hard-working 
Japanese  consumer  ever  discovered  that 
he's  paying  thirty  dollars  for  beef  we  can 
sell  for  three  dollars,  you'd  see  markets 
open  up  and  barriers  come  down. 

One  of  the  points  I  have  been  stressing 
about  Bentsen-Danforth  is  that  it  sets  out 
to  solve  the  problem  of  trade  by  increasing 
the  volume  of  trade. 

It's  important  to  understand  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  trade  has  been  grow- 
ing at  only  half  the  rate  of  the  seventies. 
That  creates  cutthroat  competition  for  a 
generally  stagnant  world  market. 

In  just  a  few  weeks  we  have  an  Important 
economic  summit  coming  up  in  Venice.  I 
hope  the  world  leaders  who  gather  in 
Venice  can  agree  on  a  new  strategy  for  sta- 
bility and  growth  in  world  trade. 

That  summit  will  take  place  against  a 
backdrop  of  unprecedented  changes  in  the 
value  of  world  currencies.  Most  of  those 
changes  are  long  overdue  and  generally  wel- 
come. 

Two  years  ago  I  chaired  a  Senate  Task 
Force  that  recommended  a  Joint  effort  with 
our  major  trading  partners  to  bring  down 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 


Well,  it  took  a  whfle  for  people  to  get  the 
idea.  But  once  they  caught  on.  ve  certainly 
saw  a  change.  I  hope  the  rates  have  stabi- 
lized but  we  all  know  that  the  true  value  of 
the  dollar  will  ultimately  be  determined  in 
the  marketplace.  And  today  those  maricets 
are  searching  for  hard  evidence  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  controlling 
our  deficits. 

I  think  we're  beginning  to  see  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  Venice  strategy  that  could  help 
restore  growth  and  stability  to  the  world 
economy. 

Major  surplus  countries  like  Germany  and 
Japan  are  under  pressure  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  expand  their  economies.  Germany 
has  no  inflation  and  ten  percent  unonploy- 
ment— they  could  use  some  expansion. 

The  Japanese  are  talking  about  lending 
$20  billion  to  the  Third  World,  and  that  is  a 
commendable  gesture.  But  most  of  the  po- 
tential recipients  of  those  loans  are  already 
burdened  by  a  heavy  debt  load.  What  Japan 
should  really  do  is  start  buying  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  developing  world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  We  take  about  sixty  percent  of  the 
manufactured  exports  of  the  developing 
world.  Europe  takes  twenty-eight  percent, 
and  the  Japanese  take  a  little  less  than  nine 
percent.  It  Europe  and  Japan  imported 
manufactured  goods  at  the  per  capita  rate 
of  the  United  States,  then  developing  cotm- 
try  exports  and  world  trade  would  increase 
by  $250  billion  a  year.  The  pie  would  get 
larger.  We'd  all  be  wlimers.  and  the  Third 
World  debt  crisis  would  start  to  look  more 
manageable. 

Secretary  Baldrige  recently  warned  about 
the  possibility  of  a  global  recession— and  I 
think  he's  got  a  point.  One  way  to  head  off 
that  danger  would  t>e  for  Germany  and 
Japan  to  lower  interest  rates  and  expand 
their  economies.  That  would  help  stabilize 
the  dollar  and  avoid  higher  interest  rates 
here  in  the  United  States.  Holdlitg  down 
rates  also  takes  pressure  off  the  Third 
World  debtor  nations;  every  time  rates  go 
up  by  a  point,  their  debt  service  bill  goes  up 
by  $5  billion. 

But  we  can't  look  Just  to  Germany  and 
Japan  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world 
economy.  The  world  is  also  looking  to  us  for 
progress  on  the  deficit.  And  I  frankly  don't 
see  how  we  can  demonstrate  credible 
progress  unless  our  President  liecomes  In- 
volved in  the  process.  If  he'll  work  with  the 
Congress  over  the  next  few  weeks.  If  hell 
Join  us  in  looking  for  honest  answers,  the 
United  States  can  take  a  credible  program 
to  Venice.  We  can  bring  something  to  the 
table.  Without  the  President's  involvement 
we're  likely  to  come  up  empty-handed. 

What  we're  really  talking  about  Is  leader- 
ship, and  when  you  look  to  the  future  you 
can  see  there  is  no  alternative  to  American 
leadership  of  the  world  economy.  Neither 
Japan  nor  EJiuope  want  the  responsibility. 
As  far  as  most  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
trade  works  fine  when  America  is  the  only 
importer. 

As  the  nation  that  built  the  system,  as  the 
world's  most  powerful  economy,  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  press  for 
change  and  lead  by  example. 

In  the  past  leadership  meant  Marshall 
Plans,  reducing  duties,  and  opening  our 
markets  to  the  world.  Today  leadership  may 
entail  sacrifices  to  lower  the  deficit,  and 
pressure  on  our  friends  to  expand  their 
economies.  Today's  leadership  may  demand 
bilateral  trade  agreements— like  the  one  we 
are  trying  to  negotiate  with  Canada.  It  re- 
quires the  will  to  retaliate  when  necessary 


and  the  determination  to  Insist  on  market 
access.  Leadership  today  demands  a  willing- 
ness to  test  new  answers  to  old  problems. 

Leadership  is  not  always  easy.  It  Involves 
risks  as  well  as  rewards.  But  if  we  can  help 
open  world  markets  ...  if  we  can  insist  on 
a  new  era  of  growth  and  fairness  in  trade, 
American  leadership  can  spark  greater  pros- 
perity and  opportunity  throughout  the 
world. 

That's  an  exciting  challenge.  I  think  Bent- 
sen-Danforth must  be  part  of  the  resiwnse, 
part  of  the  effort  to  set  aside  our  differ- 
ences and  search  together  for  answers  that 
will  help  America  lead  the  way  to  the 
future.* 


sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 
to  honor  older  persons  for  their  valua- 
ble contributions  to  our  Nation.* 


MAT  IS  OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  legislation 
to  designate  May  1987  as  "Older 
Americans  Month."  For  almost  25 
years  we  have  celebrated  the  month  of 
May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  to 
express  appreciation  and  respect  for 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and 
their  continuing  role  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Older 
Americans  Month  continues  to  be 
widely  celebrated  across  the  country 
by  senior  citizen  organizations,  com- 
munity groups,  and  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  through  these  ac- 
tivities and  programs  we  focus  on  the 
Importance  of  older  citizens  in  our  so- 
ciety and  the  need  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  well-being.  Older 
Americans,  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  country  throughout  their 
working  careers,  must  be  able  to  live  in 
dignity  and  independence  during  their 
retirement  years. 

As  recently  as  1985,  1  out  of  every  5 
older  Americans  was  living  near  the 
poverty  level,  and  12.4  percent  of  older 
Americans  were  below  the  poverty 
level.  The  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  governments, 
have  enacted  programs  to  provide 
income  security,  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, and  social  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
older  Americans  and  assisting  them  in 
remaining  independent.  These  impor- 
tant programs  include,  among  others, 
Social  Security.  Medicare,  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

However,  many  programs  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  older  citizens 
have  been  targeted  for  reductions  in 
every  budget  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  over  the  past  7 
years.  I  fully  imderstand  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  older  Americans  living 
on  fixed  incomes  and  believe  it  is  im- 
perative to  continue  to  provide  fund- 
ing and  legislation  to  enable  adequate 
assistance  in  health,  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, energy,  and  other  services  to  the 
elderly. 

It  is  important  to  set  aside  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans 
Month."  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 


QUIET  RHODE  ISLAND  HEROES 
AVERT  CATASTROPHE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
story  of  quiet  heroism  that  kept  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  most  spectacular  fires 
from  turning  into  one  of  our  State's 
greatest  disasters. 

The  fire  occurred  Wednesday  night 
at  the  Agway  Petroleum  Corp.  fuel 
depot  in  West  Warwick,  RI.  when  a 
worker  had  Just  connected  a  hose  from 
his  tanker  truck  to  deliver  10,000  gal- 
lons of  dlesel  fuel  to  a  holding  tank. 

The  fire  burned  out  of  control,  fed 
by  fuel  from  the  leaking  tank  and  by 
safety  valves  on  a  30,000-gallon  tank  of 
propane  gas.  Experts  agreed  that  if 
that  huge  propane  tank  had  exploded, 
a  huge  fireball  would  have  been  un- 
leashed—cutting a  wide  path  of  de- 
struction. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
propane  tank  was  threatened,  about 
200  people  were  evacuated  from  their 
homes  and  two  factories  in  the  area. 
Firefighters,  leaving  their  truck 
behind,  regrouped  about  1,000  yards 
away  as  they  listened  to  the  explo- 
sions of  small  cylinders  "popping  like 
popcorn." 

At  this  point,  Raymond  D.J.  Robi- 
chaud,  52,  an  Agway  technician,  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  He  dotmed  a  fire- 
reslstent  "crash  crew"  suit  and  walked 
into  the  inferno  to  close  the  valves  on 
the  propane  tank  and  a  valve  on  the 
leak^  storage  tank  containing  about 
7,500  gallons  of  heating  oil. 

Mr.  Roblchaud  and  firemen  who 
kept  fire  hoses  trained  on  him  as  he 
entered  the  fire  are  the  quiet  heroes 
who  averted  a  catastrophe.  Mr.  Robl- 
chaud's  act  of  courage  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  share  accounts  of  this 
heroism  with  my  colleagues,  so  I  ask 
that  two  articles  from  the  May  13. 
1987.  edition  of  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

West  Warwick  Escapes  Disaster 
mam  risks  life  to  close  valves  oh  ruel 

TANKS 

(By  Dave  Crombie) 

West  Warwick.— It  had  all  the  makings 
of  a  disaster.  Firefighters  struggled  to  con- 
tain the  flames  leaping  in  the  air;  bystand- 
ers watched  helplessly. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  conflagration, 
a  hero  emerged— someone  who  put  personal 
safety  aside. 

Last  night  Raymond  D  J.  Robichaud  was 
the  hero  at  the  Agway  Petroleum  depot  in 
West  Warwick. 

The  father  of  five  put  on  a  crash  crew 
rescue  suit  walked  past  shooting  flames 
toward  a  30,000-gallon  propane  gas  tank  and 
calmly  shut  off  three  valves.  In  another 
minute,  fire  officials  say,  the  huge  tank— 


the  biggest  one  of  a  number  of  tanks  at  the 
depot— could  have  exploded,  bringing  devas- 
tation to  the  area. 

A  few  minutes  later,  about  12:30  ajn.,  Ro- 
blchaud, 52,  a  service  technician  at  Agway. 
also  turned  off  a  valve  on  a  lO.OOO-gallon 
fuel  oil  tank,  further  lessening  the  possibiU- 
ty  of  an  explosion. 

"He  knew  where  the  valves  were,  and 
without  him  we  could  not  have  done  it" 
said  BattaUon  Chief  Ronald  F.  Sousa.  "It 
would  have  been  a  disaster  (If  the  tank  had 
exploded).  He  Is  a  hero  and  he  deserves  all 
the  credit  he  is  getting." 

This  morning,  in  his  home  at  8  Pearson 
St.,  Robichaud  said  he  was  only  doing  his 
Job. 

"I  didn't  reaUy  think  about"  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  tank  had  exploded,  he 
said.  "The  propane  tank  was  only  30  feet 
away  and,  if  it  had  exploded,  everything 
would  have  gone." 

'My  husband  is  not  the  type  who  likes  to 
talk  or  say  that  he  did  something  great." 
said  Lorraine  Robichaud.  his  wife  of  32 
years.  "I  didn't  even  know  what  he  had 
done  untU  the  news  people  called.  Now,  I 
am  very  nervous.  It  has  gotten  me  fright- 
ened." 

Mrs.  Robichaud  said  she  and  her  husband 
were  awakened  from  their  sleep  by  a  call 
from  Agway  at  10:20  p.m.,  just  after  the  fire 
started.  "When  he  arrived  home  at  2  ajn., 
he  told  me  he  had  shut  off  the  valves."  she 
said.  "That  is  all  he  said." 

Neighbors  who  Imow  Robichaud  said  that 
he  is  a  quiet  man  who  keeps  to  himself. 
Russell  Walker  of  4  Pearson  St.  said  he  has 
lived  near  Robichaud  for  15  years. 

"He  is  a  very  dedicated  man— dedicated  to 
his  work  at  Agway."  said  Walker.  "I  know 
he  works  an  awful  lot  of  hours.  He  is  the 
type  of  guy  who  would  do  something  like 
that— who  would  walk  calmly  into  a  fire  or  a 
dangerous  area  and  turn  off  a  valve  and  say 
later.  "No  big  deal." 

"That  is  what  he  is  like.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  have  read  that  he  did  that." 

Robichaud  and  his  wife  live  with  lour  of 
their  five  chUdren  (one  lives  in  California) 
in  a  ranch-style  house.  They  have  lived 
there  since  1973.  He  has  worked  at  Agway. 
for  10  years. 

"He  works  very  hard,"  said  his  wife.  "He  is 
dedicated.  I  have  to  convince  him  to  stay 
home  when  he  Is  sick.  He  never  misses  a 
day." 

This  morning  Ray  Robichaud  nervously 
handled  questions  from  the  press.  "Okay,  I 
have  to  take  a  shower  now,"  he  said,  reluc- 
tant to  even  seem  Impolite.  He  had  received 
a  call  from  his  boss  this  morning.  "He  did 
tell  me  I  did  a  good  job." 

After  a  shower  and  breakfast  Ray  Robi- 
chaud, last  night's  hero,  went  back  to  work 
at  the  plant. 

OmciALS,  Fearihg  Hdgb  Explosiom. 
Evacuated  Area  AROUifD  Fuel  Depot 

(By  Dave  McCarthy) 

West  Warwick.— Deputy  Fire  Chief 
Ronald  Sousa  stood  this  morning  in  the 
rubble  that  was  the  Agway  Petroleum  Corp. 
fuel  depot  and.  pointing  to  a  30.000-gallon 
propane  tank,  talked  of  what  might  have 
been. 

"I  would  have  bet  all  the  money  I  had  it 
was  going  to  blow,"  Sousa  said.  "It  would 
have  been  like  an  atomic  bomb." 

The  heroics  of  an  Agway  wor^r,  Ray- 
mond DJ.  Robichaud,  52,  of  West  Warwkdt 
averted  what  fire  officials  said  could  have 
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be«  a  dtaMter— at  leaat  a  quarter-mile  path 
of  devastation. 

RoMdiaud.  wearing  a  crash  rescue  suit. 
walked  throat  flames  to  dose  three  leaky 
valves  on  the  bis  propane  tank,  saving  the 
from  ezplodlnc.  "He's  a  real  hero," 


If  the  tank  had  exploded,  it  would  have 
taken  off  like  a  missile.  Fire  Chief  Don  A. 
Oentraediio  said. 

Tlie  tank.  Centraccbio  said,  would  have 
"taken  everythinc  in  its  path— people,  build- 
ings, vehicles." 

Coitracchio  and  Sousa  commanded  the  itO 
firefighters  from  West  Warwick.  Warwick. 
Coventry  and  Oreen  State  Airport  who  bat- 
tled for  2H  hours  to  quell  what  the  deputy 
chief  called  the  "very  scary"  blase  that  de- 
stroyed the  fuel  depot  off  Providence  Street 
and  forced  the  evacuation  of  tenements  and 
factories  in  a  half-mile  radius. 

Track  driver  Wayne  Martini.  30.  of  52  Cot- 
tonwood Drive.  Cranston,  was  delivering 
10.000  gallons  of  fuel  to  the  depot  when  the 
fire  broke  out  shortly  before  10:30  p jn. 

Raymond  Jackman.  38.  of  1342  Main  St. 
West  Warwick,  was  driving  on  Providence 
Street  when  an  explosion  shook  his  car. 
"There  was  a  pillar  of  fire  at  least  400  feet 
In  the  air."  The  next  thing  he  saw,  Jackman 
said,  was  "a  guy  (Martini)  running  down  the 
road.  He  was  on  fire." 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  West  Warwick 
rescue  squad  truck  pulled  up.  By  then,  the 
flames  on  Martini  had  gone  out.  The  rescue 
squad  took  Martini  to  Kent  County  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Warwick.  He  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence, where  he  was  listed  today  in  fair  con- 
dition with  second-  and  third-degree  bums 
over  35  percent  of  his  body. 

Martini  and  his  wife.  Jennifer,  have  a  2- 
year-old  daughter.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
Maoera  4t  Martini  Transportation  Co., 
founded  two  years  ago.  Before  that,  he  was 
a  full-time  technician  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Army  National  Guard. 

Sousa  said  two  West  Warwick  firefighters 
suffered  minor  injuries. 

The  first  explosion  shook  buUdings  as  far 
away  as  Cranston  and  Warwick. 

Jo-ann  Colicchlo.  who  lives  on  Wakefield 
Street  a  mile  from  the  depot,  said.  "The 
whole  bouse  shook.  I  thought  a  plane  had 
crashed."  She  Uvea  on  Wskefield  HiU.  which 
looks  down  on  the  depot  from  across  the 
Pawtuxet  River.  The  hill  was  quickly  dotted 
with  dosens  of  spectators. 

Near  the  depot,  hundreds  of  spectators 
rushed  to  the  scene.  "How  many  people  are 
there  in  West  Warwick?  That's  how  many 
people  were  there,"  said  Doreen  Puckett  of 
Central  Street,  a  half  mile  from  the  depot. 

When  firefighters  arrived  at  the  scene, 
they  found  Martini's  truck  on  fire,  with  its 
fuel  oil  running  from  its  tank  through  the 
small  depot.  Two  fuel  storage  tanks  on  a  hill 
In  the  rear  of  the  depot— one  containing 
10.000  gallons  and  the  other  15.000  gallons- 
let  go. 

Sousa  said  burning  fuel,  some  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  diesel.  ran  down  the  hill 
"like  a  river"  and  settled  in  flames  beneath 
the  propane  tanks. 

At  the  point,  shortly  after  11  pjn.,  I  or- 
dered a  ccmiplete  evacuation  of  the  area  by 
everyone,  including  firefighters,"  Sousa 
said.  "There  was  a  chance  the  tank  would 
go.  and  if  it  did  there  would  have  been  dev- 
astation for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

About  200  people  were  ordered  from  their 
homes  and  two  factories  within  a  half-mile 
radius  of  the  depot,  which  sits  in  a  predomi- 
nantly industrial  area.  The  closest   resi- 


dences, two  tenements  with  three  apart- 
ments each,  are  a  quarter  mile  away. 

Firefighters,  withdrew  about  1,000  yards 
and  waited  in  frustration.  They  could  hear 
the  small,  residential  propane  tanks  "pop- 
ping like  popcorn"  and  could  see  flames 
shooting  as  high  as  400  feet  Into  the  night 
sky.  In  all.  firefighters  counted  40  explo- 
sions. 

A  water  cannon  atop  an  almost  vertical 
ladder  remained  trained  on  the  huge  pro- 
pane tank,  which  was  about  one-third  full, 
and  another  firehose  was  aimed  at  the 
yard's  front  building,  a  small  office. 

"I  can't  remember  in  37  years  on  the  Pire 
Department  where  we  had  to  give  an  order 
to  evacuate  the  equipment."  Battalion  Fire, 
Chief  Prank  Parente  said.  "That's  how  bad 
it  was.  If  that  thing  had  blown  it  would 
have  ended  in  Arctic  (a  mile  away).  We 
could  have  lost  a  half-dozen  police  and 
doaen  firemen  if  that  tank  had  blown." 

Centracchio  said  his  firefighters  had  had 
several  drills  at  the  depot,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Agway.  "But  we  didn't  know  we'd 
have  a  truck  with  10.000  gallons  of  burning 
fuel  in  the  middle  of  the  place,"  Centrac- 
chio said.  "We  went  down  and  regrouped. 
We  said.  This  isn't  working  guys.  What  do 
we  do  next?' " 

After  about  a  half-hoiu-  without  any  addi- 
tional explosions.  Sousa  and  Centracchio  in- 
spected the  depot  themselves,  then  ordered 
firefighters  back  to  the  scene. 

Robichaud  was  summoned  from  home  to 
ascertain  whether  anything  could  be  done 
with  the  leaky  valves  on  the  big  propone 
tank.  The  valves,  which  are  kept  open,  con- 
nect with  pipes  that  lead  to  pumps  used  to 
fill  the  residential-sized  tanks.  The  pipes 
have  shut-off  valves,  but  they  burned  off. 
To  keep  the  propane  tank  from  igniting  the 
main  valves  had  to  be  shut  off. 

Robichaud  knew  where  the  valves  were  lo- 
cated on  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  volun- 
teered to  shut  them  off. 

Robichaud  was  "the  only  one  who  knew 
what  to  do  in  there,"  Sousa  said.  "He  put  on 
one  of  the  airport  (crash  crew  rescue)  suite 
and  walked  right  into  the  fire,"  Sousa  said. 
"I  had  hoses  on  him  to  help  as  much  as  we 
could,  but  he  was  a  real  hero.  He  knew  what 
to  do  and  did  it." 

He  also  closed  a  valve  on  one  of  the  burn- 
ing fuel  tanks. 

With  the  valves  shut,  firefighters  concen- 
trated on  the  truck  and  a  small  rear  build- 
ing that  was  also  in  flames.  Meanwhile,  fire- 
fighters kept  a  steady  stream  from  the 
water  cannon  on  the  propane  tank. 

Then,  almost  abruptly,  a  few  minutes 
after  1  a.m.,  the  battle  was  won.  The  fire 
was  ruled  out  and  those  evacuated  were  al- 
lowed back  to  their  homes  and  factories. 

The  fire  looked  like  something  out  of  a 
war— exploding  tanks,  huge  fireballs,  the 
lightning  of  electrical  wires  melting  on  utili- 
ty poles.  But  at  first  light  today,  the  evi- 
dence showed  the  firefighters  confined  the 
damage  to  the  200-foot-square  depot,  except 
for  singed  trees  on  the  perimeter. 

Centracchio,  working  with  investigators 
from  the  state  fire  marshal's  office,  said  he 
has  yet  to  pinpoint  what  caused  the  initial 
explosion  or  what  actually  exploded  in  that 
initial  blast. 

WhUe  the  fire  was  at  full-force.  West  War- 
wick's animal  control  officer,  Arthur  P. 
Soares,  waded  a  stream  and  weaved  through 
fire  and  police  vehicles  to  get  eight  dogs  and 
three  cate  out  of  the  town's  poimd.  about 
100  feet  from  the  depot. 

Ronald  Oumpper,  manager  of  the  Agway 
facility,  said,  "firefighters  did  a  fantastic 


Job.  They  kept  pouring  water  on  the  pro- 
pane tank  and  the  front  buflding,  and  tbey 
saved  both  of  them.  They  couldnt  do  any- 
thing to  save  the  rear  building,  and  it's 
gone,  level  to  the  ground.  But  they  saved 
more  than  I  expected. 

The  Agway  depot  sells  fuel  oU  and  pro- 
pane gas  to  businesses  and  residences. 
Unlike  Agway  stores— which  sell  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  farm  and  household  equipment— the 
depot  handles  only  those  two  products. 

Iilrs.  Puckett  said  fire  trucks  came 
through  the  neighborhood  and  announced 
the  evacuation  over  loudspeakers.  She  wsa 
clipping  coupons  for  the  grocery  store.  She 
ran  to  her  two  sons,  Justin.  7,  and  David,  3, 
and  dressed  them  as  quickly  as  she  could. 
She  headed  for  a  relative's  home  in  another 
section  of  West  Warwick. 

When  she  heard  of  the  all-clear,  she  re- 
turned home.  Her  children  were  still  in  a 
sleepy  daze,  not  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened. "Ma,"  Justin  asked  her,  "how  come  I 
only  have  one  sock  on?"* 


WHITE  PINE  COPPER  MINE:  A 
MICHIGAN  SUCCESS  STORY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  many  economists 
are  talking  about  the  "deindustrlaliza- 
tion  of  America."  it  is  heartening  to 
hear  about  a  success  story  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  of  our  economy.  It  is 
particularly  heartening  and  unusual  to 
hear  a  success  story  from  a  part  of 
American  industry  that  had  essential- 
ly been  written  off  a  few  years  ago— 
the  U.S.  copper  mining  industry. 

The  price  of  copper  on  the  world 
market  has  fallen  precipitously  since 
1981  due  to  a  simultaneous  (Irop  in 
demand  and  increases  in  production 
from  Third  World  producers  Zambia, 
Zaire,  Chile,  and  Peru.  All  four  coun- 
tries are  deeply  in  debt  and  starved  for 
foreign  exchange.  They  have  contin- 
ued with  uneconomical  and  inflation- 
ary production,  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  maintain 
foreign  exchange  inflows  at  levels  nec- 
essary to  repay  their  debts.  Imports  of 
refined  copper  now  account  for  25.3 
percent  of  total  U.S.  consiunption. 

The  drop  in  the  world  price  of 
copper  has  been  devastating  for  the 
U.S.  copper  industry.  Twenty-five 
thousand  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the 
copper-mining  industry  since  1980. 
From  March  1981  to  January  1983,  28 
domestic  mines  closed  or  cut  back  pro- 
duction, and  total  U.S.  utilized  mine 
capacity  st<x>d  at  65  percent.  At  the 
end  of  1982.  about  42  percent  of  the 
total  copper  workforce  had  been  laid 
off.  Domestic  mine  production  fell  to 
its  lowest  levels  since  the  1960's,  and 
the  United  States  lost  its  position  as 
the  world's  leading  copper  producer. 

In  1984,  the  copper  industry  sought 
import  relief  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  President  Reagan 
denied  relief,  despite  a  unanimous 
finding  in  the  industiry's  favor  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

The  White  Pine  copper  mine  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  wasn't 


spared  the  effects  of  the  industrywide 
crisis.  It  shut  down  in  1982.  and  there 
was  considerable  doubt  that  it  would 
ever  reopen.  But  the  efforts  of  labor 
and  management— working  together- 
led  to  a  restructuring  of  the  operation. 
The  mine  reopened  in  1985,  with  the 
workers  owning  a  majority  share  in 
the  mining  company. 

The  turnaround  of  White  Pine's  for- 
tunes shows  the  potential  benefits  of 
labor-management  cooperation.  White 
Pine  has  been  brought  back  to  life  and 
is  moving  in  a  positive  direction.  While 
the  ultimate  fate  of  White  Pine  and 
the  U.S.  copper  industry  is  not  yet  as- 
sured, we  ought  to  look  closely  at  this 
White  Pine  success  story.  It  might 
contain  lessons  for  other  copper  mines 
and  other  American  industries. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  an  Associat- 
ed Press  story  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Mining  Gazette  of  May  4,  1987,  which 
discusses  the  implications  of  what 
hmipened  at  White  Pine  for  the  future 
of  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press  article  entitled  "White 
Pine:  A  Model  for  the  New  Era?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Whitx  PnfK:  A  Model  por  thk  New  Era? 
(By  Tim  Bovee) 

The  White  Pine  copper  mine  is  emerging 
from  the  dreariness  of  a  northern  winter  as 
one  of  Michigan's  most  innovative  economic 
success  stories. 

The  White  Pine  in  the  early  1980s  repre- 
sented an  industry  that  had  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Copper  prices  had  dropped,  along 
with  those  of  other  commodities,  and  the 
mine  was  the  scene  of  a  bitter  strike  when 
the  owners  shut  it  down  in  1982. 

It  reopened  in  1985,  and  this  year  the  new 
owners  received  the  fniite  of  the  first  full 
year  of  operation,  in  the  form  of  a  cash  and 
stock  distribution. 

At  White  Pine,  the  owners  are  the  work- 
ers. 

Altogether,  140,000  shares  of  stock  in  the 
mining  company.  Copper  Range  Co..  were 
credited  to  workers'  accounte.  They  can't  be 
sold  untU  after  1990,  but  their  potential 
value  at  present,  the  company  said,  is  $24.40 
per  share,  or  about  53.4  million  altogether. 

Por  Ontonagon  County,  where  the  White 
Pine  mine  is  situated,  the  distribution  would 
be  big  money  If  it  were  in  cash,  working  out 
to  about  $450  for  every  resident. 

The  stock's  value  would  be  equal  to  about 
one-sixteenth  of  Ontonagon  County's  total 
personal  income  in  1983.  As  something  extra 
on  top  of  wages,  it  would  be  a  tidy  siun. 

But  if  the  money  alone  were  all  White 
Pine  had  to  offer,  the  enterprise  would  have 
little  signficance  beyond  the  western  Upper 
Peninsula. 

Tum-arounds.  after  all.  are  a  dime  a  dozen 
in  the  history  of  Michigan  business. 

It  is  the  way  White  Pine  succeeded  that 
makes  us  take  notice. 

White  Pine  Is  recovering  because  labor 
and  management  decided  to  lay  aside  the 
bitter  struggles  of  the  past  and  work  togeth- 
er. The  lesson  of  White  Pine  may  be  that 
the  traditional  gulf  between  workers  and 
managers  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

White  Pine,  of  course,  is  not  alone.  The 
sUte  hired  a  consultant  in  labor-manage- 


ment relations  to  help  McLouth  Steel  Prod- 
ucte  south  of  Detroit  stave  off  bankruptcy. 

The  consultant's  first  recommendation, 
announced  with  much  fanfare  at  a  news 
conference  called  by  state  Commerce  Direc- 
tor Doug  Ross,  was  the  information  of  a 
Joint  committee  of  management  and  labor 
to  try  to  work  out  a  more  efficient  way  of 
running  the  business. 

A  recent  Harvard  University  study  of  the 
auto  industry,  listing  signs  that  Michigan's 
premier  manufacturers  were  finding  ways  to 
compete,  noted  their  newfound  recognition 
of  the  need  to  include  workers  in  strategy 
planning  at  all  levels. 

The  study  concluded:  "What  they  need 
are  new  principles  of  shared  responsibility, 
authority  and  interest." 

What  all  of  this  constitutes  is  a  sweeping 
redefinition  of  self-interest  on  each  side  of 
the  labor-management  divide. 

Under  the  White  Pine  system,  manage- 
ment must  no  longer  assume  that  labor  is  a 
horse  to  be  beaten  until  it  drops.  Labor 
must  no  longer  assume  that  management  is 
a  cash  cow  to  be  milked  for  all  the  market 
will  bear. 

Both  sides,  under  the  new  way  of  doing 
things,  must  consider  each  has  a  stake  in 
the  enterprise's  continued  success  and  must 
recognize  that  if  it  fails,  each  will  be  the 
loser. 

The  flop  side  of  the  coin  is  that  each  side 
must  be  confident  it  will  be  rewarded,  as 
were  the  workers  at  White  Pine. 

Should  the  industry  recover  further  and 
should  Copper  Range  ever  decide  to  offer  Ite 
shares  to  the  public,  and  should  stock  prices 
soar,  some  miners  might  find  themselves 
wealthy  as  owners  of  the  enterprise. 

If  things  work  out  that  way.  White  Pine 
could  indeed  be  a  model  for  a  new  era  of 
labor-management  relations.* 


in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  report  incorporates  the  CBO  economic 
and  technical  estimating  assumptions  issued 
on  January  2, 1987. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  Preaident  has 
signed  H.R.  1157,  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Oramuch. 

Acting  Director. 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  (inventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  COHGRESS. 
COMGRESSIOHAL  BUDGET  OmCE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  18.  1987. 
Hon.  Lawtoh  C^hiles, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  tn  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meete 
the  requiremente  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  May  15,  1987.  The 
report  is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
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ISRAELI  INDEPENDEaf CE  DAT 

•  Mr.  SIMON,  lir.  President.  May  4 
WIS  Israeli  Independence  E^. 
Twenty-nine  yean  ago  the  State  of 
lanel  was  bom  and  was  immediately 
engulfed  in  a  war  for  survivaL  The 
new  Israeli  people,  stiU  traumatized  by 
the  horror  of  the  Holocaust,  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  defend  the 
new  state.  They  did  not  have  a 
common  language  and  many  had 
never  before  seen  the  land  they  had 
oane  to  defend.  But  they  came  with  a 
common  purpose  and  yearning— to  live 
as  a  free  and  independent  people  in 
their  own  country.  The  whole  world 
watched  as  the  new  nation  fought  val- 
iantly against  overwhelming  odds  until 
the  armistice  ended  the  fighting.  E^ren 
then,  many  wondered  whether  Israel 
could  survive  more  than  a  few  years. 

Today  Israel  is  the  most  stable 
nation  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  only 
democracy  between  Athens  and  New 
Delhi  The  people  of  Israel  have  re- 
claimed rodE  and  sand  and  turned 
them  into  farms,  orchards,  factories 
and  homes.  Israel's  contributions  in 
science,  agriculture,  scholarship,  and 
literature,  are  well  known.  Its  techni- 
cal assistance  teams  and  volunteer 
groups  have  helped  less  fortunate  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Finally, 
the  biblical  hills  leading  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, stripped  bare  during  the  last  cen- 
tury of  Ottoman  rule,  are  green  and 
alive  once  again  following  an  intensive 
reforestation  effort. 

In  an  area  of  the  world  character- 
ized by  continuing  turmoil.  Israel  is  a 
force  for  peace.  More  than  anyone  else 
in  the  region,  the  people  of  Israel  ask 
only  to  be  left  alone  to  live  in  peace. 
They  proved  their  willingness  to  swap 
UuMl  for  peace  in  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. And  they  have  demonstrated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  with 
their  other  neighbors. 

Finally,  the  people  of  Israel  are  per- 
lu«M  our  closest  friends  and  allies.  Our 
two  people  share  in  conmion  a  com- 
mitment to  liberal  democratic  values. 


an  ethical  system  rooted  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  pioneering  spirit 
bom  of  religious  persecution  and 
forged  in  a  fight  for  independence. 

ICr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  sending  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  occasion  of  their  independence 
celebration.* 


HEALTH  CARE 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
quality  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States.  And  fingers  of  blame  and  criti- 
cism have  been  pointed  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  health  provider  groups 
that  seems  to  get  hit  from  all  sides  is 
our  Nation's  physicians.  With  increas- 
ing medical  malpractice  costs,  accusa- 
tions of  uimecessary  services  and  ex- 
cessive charges  and  with  proposals  to 
bring  physicians  in  imder  the  DRO's. 
doctors  have  found  themselves  in- 
creasingly practicing  defensive  medi- 
cine. And  we  have  all  heard  about  the 
profitability  of  private  practice. 

Not  all  of  the  charges  and  allega- 
tions appear  to  be  without  some 
degree  of  merit,  but  likewise,  such  gen- 
eralizations are  hardly  universally 
true. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  good  news  in 
health  care  these  days.  It  is  difficult 
for  all  of  us  to  graciously  accept  our 
shares  of  the  burden,  be  they  financial 
or  moral.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
physician  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  fair  and  balanced 
perspective  of  public  service. 

And  so  I  was  delighted  to  find,  in  the 
May  8  American  Medical  News,  an 
opinion  editorial  by  Dr.  Forrest  P. 
White  of  Norfolk,  VA.  He  wrote  of  his 
own  personal  experiences  in  medicine, 
his  reasons  for  entering  the  profes- 
sion—complete with  its  ups  and  downs. 
It  is  pertinent,  I  think,  not  Just  for 
physicians,  but  for  all  of  us  who,  from 
time  to  time  question  the  rewards  of 
public  service.  It  is  provoking  and  I 
recommend  it  for  the  enjoyment  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

"DouBLK  Joy"  Stiu.  Exists  Im  Medical 

Practick 

(By  Forrest  P.  White,  MD) 

As  I  loin  my  colleagues  tn  deploring  the 
changes  in  medicine,  I  realize  that  economi- 
cally I'm  heading  back  toward  where  I  start- 
ed—indeed, toward  where  I  expected  to  be 
near  the  end  of  my  medical  career.  Those  of 
us  contemplating  medical  careers  in  the  '30s 
and  '40s  expected  to  live  a  pretty  hard  life. 
We  were  motivated  by  the  twin  Joys  of 
learning  and  of  helping  people.  Sure,  we 
didn't  expect  to  be  actually  poor,  but  very 
few  looked  on  medicine  as  a  way  of  getting 
rich.  We  followed  our  inclinations  and  our 
role  models  into  various  specialties  with 
little  thought  of  which  would  be  more  lucra- 
tive. Even  if  I  had  known  that  my  switch 


from  radiology  to  pediatrics  would  result  in 
about  30  percent  less  lifetime  income.  I 
would  have  said.  "So  what?" 

Now  that  forces  beyond  our  control  are 
changing  the  way  we  practice  medicine.  I 
keep  reminding  myself  that  the  double  Joy 
is  still  there:  I'm  learning  faacinatins  things 
every  day,  and  every  day  I  can  help  people 
in  some  way.  As  long  as  they  don't  take  that 
away,  they  can't  make  me  sorry  I'm  a  physi- 
cian. 

Sure,  I  detest  the  constraints  being  put  on 
the  practice  of  medicine.  But  there  have 
always  been  constraints.  When  I  started 
practice  in  1950  we  all  took  care  of  a  certain 
number  of  no-pay  and  poor-pay  patients, 
and  attended  clinics  with  no  thought  of  re- 
muneration. It  was  very  fr\istrating  to  be 
able  to  do  so  little  for  patients  who  often 
needed  so  much.  I  attended  clinics  run  by 
the  Norfolk  City  Clinic  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  who  looked  after  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  When  we  saw  a  child  with  an  in- 
fection of  any  kind,  the  best  we  could  usual- 
ly do  was  to  write  a  prescription  for  sulfadi- 
azine, which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
health  department  in  tablet  form,  to  be 
crushed  and  gotten  into  the  sick  child  the 
best  way  the  mother  could.  There  were  a 
few  beds  in  the  clinic  building  where  very 
sick  children  could  be  kept  overnight  to  re- 
ceive penicillin  shots  and  hyiXKlermoclysls. 

King's  Daughters  never  turned  a  child 
away,  but  what  we  could  do  for  them  was  se- 
verely limited.  Of  course,  things  were  much 
worse  only  20  years  earlier.  William  Carlos 
Williams,  the  pediatrician  poet,  expressed  it 
with  controlled  pathos  when  he  told  of  the 
feeling  of  guilt  at  saving  a  bright-eyed  little 
girl  from  a  serious  disease,  knowing  she 
would  go  back  to  a  foundling  home  where 
death  was  almost  inevitable.  Now  that's 
talking  constraints! 

Physicians  of  my  generation  saw  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  come  in.  We  were  glad  that 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  young  would  be 
given  care,  though  we  knew  full  well  that  no 
system  of  unlimited  medical  services  could 
survive  indefinitely.  The  widespread  devel- 
opment of  private  medical  insurance  ex- 
panded our  economic  base,  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  offer  our  private  patients  maxi- 
mum care.  These  third-party  payers  allowed 
our  hospitals  to  develop  in  an  unbelievable 
manner.  King's  Daughters  still  turns  no 
child  away,  but  now  the  typical  problem  is 
how  to  get  another  million  out  of  the  state 
legislature  for  the  Children's  Hospital's 
state-of-the-art  intensive  care  units. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  physician's  merry  economic  ride 
came  with  the  nearly  universal  adoption  of 
the  "usual,  customary,  and  reasonable" 
(UCR)  concept.  Each  physician  would  be 
paid  for  each  visit  or  procedure  the  rate 
that  90  percent  of  his  colleagues  were 
charging.  The  trouble  was,  as  soon  as  that 
level  became  knovm,  it  instantly  became  the 
minimum  fee,  and  everybody  kept  pushing 
ever  higher  until  a  new  UCR  was  reached, 
which  again  became  the  minimum,  and  on 
and  on.  Thanks  to  insurance,  we  physicians 
no  longer  had  to  worry  much  about  our  pa- 
tients' ability  to  pay.  Third  parties  had  al- 
lowed us  to  take  our  services  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  charge  essentially  what  we 
wanted.  No  matter  how  conscientious  we 
were,  escalation  became  inevitable. 

The  surprise  is  that  our  comeuppance  ap- 
peared not  from  the  liberal  left  but  from 
the  conservative  right — from  businessmen 
who  found  that  health  care  costs  were  se- 
verely limiting  their  ability  to  compete  with 
imported  products.  They  had  to  wield  the 


coBt^utting   ax,    and   couldn't   worry    too 
much  on  whom  it  might  fall. 

Now  we're  faced  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
constraints,  and  many  think  we're  going 
back  to  a  two-tiered  system  of  health  care.  I 
regret  this  as  much  as  the  next  physician.  I 
chafe  at  government  and  third-party  inter- 
vention. But  I  realize  that  things  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  used  to  be.  Our  ability  to  look 
after  our  patients  is  still  far  ahead  of  what 
it  has  ever  been,  and  our  financial  status  is 
still  far  advanced  in  comparison  with  physi- 
cians in  other  countries,  and  with  the  eco- 
nomic mean  in  our  own. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  face  the  fact  that  our 
services  are  not  worth  quite  as  much  as  we 
thought  they  were.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
for  procedures  versus  cognitive  medicine. 
Looking  at  the  whole  fabric  of  American 
life,  perhaps  it  doesn't  make  sense  for  so 
many  Jaguars  and  mansions  and  offshore 
bank  accounts  to  belong  to  physicians.  Of 
course,  I'm  glad  to  have  been  around  when 
even  we  pediatricians,  along  with  the  gener- 
al practitioners  and  family  practitioners  at 
the  bottom  of  medicine's  ladder,  were  doing 
pretty  well.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  young  men 
and  women  who  mortgaged  their  future  to 
the  hilt  to  get  through  med  school,  In  the 
full  expectation  that  the  payoff  would  come 
soon.  They  may  be  analogous  to  the  farmers 
who  thought  that  the  price  of  an  acre  of 
fertUe  land  could  only  go  up. 

Maybe  my  attitude  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  optimist  who,  after  falling  off  the  top  of 
the  Empire  State  Building,  called  out  to  a 
window  washer  on  the  27th  floor,  "OK  so 
faaaar."  Still,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  a 
sense  of  perspective  as  they  read  the  doom 
and  gloom  editorials  in  every  medical  socie- 
ty publication.  Yes,  we've  lost  some  freedom 
and,  yes,  there  are  many  battles  still  to 
fight.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  we're  prac- 
ticing a  fascinating  and  noble  profession  in 
a  wonderful  country.  Whatever  the  forces 
arrayed  against  us,  let's  not  allow  them  to 
take  away  that  Job.* 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 

OF  ALDO  LEOPOLD 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  America's  foremost 
conservation  leaders.  Aldo  Leopold 
was  both  a  leading  practitioner  of 
wildlife  management  principles  and 
shaper  of  national  policy  on  environ- 
mental conservation. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  a  recent  article 
from  Wisconsin  Natural  Resources  de- 
scribing some  of  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  Leopold  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

In  addition.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 

The  material  follows: 

Au>o  Lbopold 

The  year  1987  marks  the  lOOth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Aldo  Leopold.  World  re- 
nowned for  enunciating  the  land  ethic  and 
founding  the  science  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, Leopold  had  a  special  connection  with 
this  magazine.  Several  chapters  of  his  most 
famous  book.  Sand  County  Almanac,  were 
first  published  in  the  old  Wisconsin  Conser- 
vation Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  changed  ite 
name  and  became  the  publication  you're 
now  reading,  Wisconsin  Natural  Resources 
in  1976. 

While  commemorative  events  are  planned 
in  Leopold's  honor  nationwide  this  year. 


they  have  a  deeper  meaning  in  Wiaconain 
where  his  ideas  were  nurtured  and  turned 
into  action.  Leopold  served  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madi- 
son, as  a  professor  and  department  chair- 
man at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Commission  before  it  became  the  Natural 
Resources  Board. 

As  part  of  the  100th  anniversary,  DNR 
has  designated  1987  as  the  "Year  of  Leo- 
pold" and  scheduled  a  variety  of  activities  in 
Ills  honor.  Numerous  other  Wisconsin  insti- 
tutions will  also  commemorate  him  during 
the  next  12  months.  To  make  sure  details  of 
these  events  get  to  the  public.  DNR  will 
Inform  the  media  and  other  interested  par- 
ties as  schedules  are  received  from  various 
organizations. 

This  magazine's  celebration  of  the  Year  of 
Leopold  begins  here  with  the  story  by  Clay 
Schoenfeld,  a  student  and  colleague  of  Leo- 
pold's. During  the  rest  of  1987,  Wisconsin 
Natural  Resources  will  reprint  Leopold 
essays  first  published  in  the  old  Bulletin  be- 
tween 1943  and  1946.  WhUe  some  were  in- 
cluded in  a  Sand  County  Almanac,  others 
were  not,  but  are  charming  exiunples  of  the 
Leopold  philosophy  and  style. 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1948  was  one  of  the 
first  real  days  of  spring  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin.  The  sun  glinted  brightly  on  the 
swollen  river.  Frogs  croaked  Incessantly  in 
the  sloughs.  And  in  the  air  was  the  piquant 
smell  of  grasssmoke  as  the  farmers  along 
the  Baraboo  hills  went  about  their  spring 
burning. 

Down  by  Plummer's  Marsh,  in  Sand 
County,  Jim  Reagan's  grass  fire  began  to 
get  out  of  hand.  A  neighbor,  planting  young 
Norway  pines  nearby,  saw  the  danger  and 
ran  over  to  help.  He  filled  a  bucket  of  water 
at  the  farm  well  and  disappeared  in  the  bil- 
lowing smoke.  He  never  came  back. 

Yet  in  a  larger  sense  Aldo  Leopold  is  not 
gone.  Today  his  figure  towers  like  a  veteran 
oak  over  a  forest  of  seedling  environmental- 
ists seeking  that  "ecological  conscience" 
Leopold  bespoke. 

Oddly  enough,  eight  years  earlier  to  a  day 
I  had  tramped  with  Aldo  Leopold  that  same 
Plummer's  Marsh  where  he  was  to  die  of  a 
heart  attack  at  the  untimely  age  of  62. 

"It  is  a  revelation  to  walk  in  the  open  with 
the  Professor,"  my  field  Journal  reads  for 
April  21,  1940.  "Every  grass  blade  Is  a  chal- 
lenge, every  bird  a  question.  High  points  of 
the  day:  a  pair  of  mallards  feeding  in  the 
shack  "front  yard,'  a  big  hen  woodcock 
flushing  near  an  inky-black  pothole,  grouse 
droppings  three  inches  deep  under  a  grape 
tangle,  two  deer  bounding  across  the  road, 
Estell's   pet   squirrel,   and   Mrs.   Leopold's 

St€W.'* 

Alter  a  similar  inspring  hike  with  the  Leo- 
polds at  their  sand  county  acres  the  next 
fall,  I  reported  in  my  column  as  editor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  student  Daily 
Cardinal  that  "Aldo  Leopold  Is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  conser- 
vation." 

At  the  time  such  a  statement  could  stem 
only  from  a  personal  acquaintanceship. 
V^ile  it  was  true  that  Leopold  was  widely 
recognized  then  in  professional  circles,  even 
later,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  virtu- 
ally unknown  to  the  public  at  large.  Many 
of  what  were  to  become  his  most  famous 
essays  had  already  appeared  in  such  jour- 
nals as  Bird  Lore,  the  predecessor  of  Audu- 
bon Magazine,  but  a  frustrating  number  of 
publishers  had  rejected  his  Sand  County  Al- 
manac coao^t. 

This  is  a  sentimental  visit  to  the  Aldo  Leo- 
pold I  saw  for  14  years,  to  the  tints  and 


shadows  of  a  very  human  being.  At  H. 
Albert  Hochbaum,  one  of  his  perceptive  stu- 
dents, once  wrote  to  him:  "It  is  only  by  ac- 
cepting ourselves  for  what  we  are,  the  beat 
of  us  and  the  worst  of  us,  that  we  can  bold 
any  hope  for  the  future."  In  partial  re- 
sponse Leopold  was  to  compose  "Thinking 
Like  a  Mountain,"  the  single  essay  that  beat 
traces  the  evolution  in  his  own  thinking,  up 
blind  alleys  and  down  bright  paths.  "The 
important  thing,"  Leopold  said,  "is  to 
strive."  The  opportimlty  to  share  in  his 
striving  is  the  Aldo  Leopold  legacy. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  Le(H>old  career 
are  well  documented.  From  a  boyhood  in 
Burlington,  Iowa,  he  had  gone  on  to  acquire 
a  professional  degree  from  Yale's  School  of 
Forestry,  only  recently  endowed  by  the  par- 
ents of  Olf ford  Plnchot.  He  then  immediate- 
ly joined  the  burgeoning  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  the  Southwest  in  1909.  Leopold  instinc- 
tively grasped  an  as-yet-unnamed  "ecologi- 
cal" approach  to  forest  management.  His 
concern  ranged  far  beyond  cellulose  produc- 
tion to  include  watershed  protection,  graz- 
ing, fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  outdoor 
recreation,  and,  particularly,  the  idea  of  de»- 
Ignated  wilderness  areas  preserved  Inviolate. 
The  Forest  Service  may  not  have  known 
quite  what  to  do  with  a  man  of  such  eclectic 
interests.  Despite  a  severe  bout  with  nephri- 
tis Leopold  rose  steadily  up  the  field  ranks, 
but  when  he  was  offered  a  Washington  as- 
signment he  declined.  In   1924  the  Forest 
Service  sent  him  to  a  post  as  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison.  Wisconsin.  As  a  capable  admin- 
istrator Leopold  plunged  Into  his  new  as- 
signment with  his  usual  gusto.  But  his  heart 
was  really  not  In  the  technical  problems  of 
converting  sawdust  into  wall  board,  and  he 
returned  to  his  commitment  to  game  man- 
agement by  helping  sportsmen  in  a  reorga- 
nization   of    the    Wisconsin    Conservation 
Commission.    His    Izaak    Walton    League 
friends  thought  he  should  be  appointed  De- 
partment Director.  When  that  did  not  mate- 
rialize, Leopold  resigned  from  the  Forest 
Service  In  1928  to  undertake  a  monumental 
game  survey  of  the  North  Central  states 
under  the  sponsorship  of  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  manufacturers.  Meanwhile,  his 
prolific  pen  was  bringing  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  of  varied  conservation  peri- 
odicals. Then  in  1933  he  brought  out  his 
classic  treatise  on  Game  Management,  and 
was  called  to  be  professor  of  game  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  new 
chair  funded  by  a  special  grant  from  the 
Wisconsin    Alumni    Research    Foundation. 
The  rest  is  history  I  can  try  to  interpret 
from  memory.  Aldo  Leopold  was  a  many- 
faceted  person.  All  I  know  Is  what  I  saw  and 
admired.  Others  may  have  varying  percep- 
tions. 

I  first  met  Aldo  Leopold  in  the  early 
spring  of  1934.  He  came  to  the  small-town 
Wisconsin  high  school  where  I  was  a  sopho- 
more to  organize  a  "Youth  Conservation 
Club."  The  activity  was  typical  of  the  man. 
Unlike  the  impression  you  might  draw  from 
Sand  County  Almanac,  Leopold  was  no  phi- 
losopher-writer operating  in  an  attic,  nor  a 
latter-day  Thoreau  musing  beside  some 
Walden  pond.  He  was  invariably  out  on  the 
hustings  organizing  people.  The  number  of 
leagues,  associations,  and  societies  he  fo- 
mented, founded,  or  fostered  exceeds  a 
score. 

The  program  he  proposed  for  our  conser- 
vation club  was  also  vintage  Leopold.  We 
weren't  supposed  to  make  wildflower  scrap- 
books  or  bird  life  lists:  we  were  going  to  help 
build  up  huntable  populations  of  ringneck 
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{thcMUita  and  HiingarlMi  partridge  on 
Boubsr  faimland.  Leopold  had  Just  signed 
on  a  group  of  fanners  and  sportsmen  at 
CRMBoad  Faville  Orove  in  a  wildlife  re- 
MTCh  and  development  project,  and  we 
hicli  ■ctaod  students  were  to  be  the  privates 
In  a  h^  war— planting  shelter  belts,  stock- 
ing bow,  counting  nests,  marking  pullets, 
warning  poaeherB.  collecting  glzaards,  filling 
feeding  stations,  recording  weatber  daU— 
an  around  tbg  calendar. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  pure  Leopold. 
Federal  alphabet  agencies  were  already 
abroad  in  the  land,  but  I^eopold  has  a  pro- 
found disrespect  for  bureaucracy,  and  little 
flonfldenoe  in  Washington  sticks  and  car- 
rats.  OuiB  was  to  be  a  local,  voluntary  coop- 
etative.  The  farmers  were  to  loan  land  in  ex- 
change for  trespass  control.  We  pupils  were 
to  invest  muscle  and  sweat  in  ezctaitnge  for 
free  iee  cream.  Leopold  put  in  managerial 
time  for  acceas  to  an  outdoor  laboratory. 
This  Jeffersonlan  faith  in  grassroots  action 
a>  opposed  to  big  government  was  a  Leopold 
tenet  throughout  his  life.  WhUe  the  NaUon- 
al  Environmental  Policy  Act  indeed  became 
in  a  sense  the  institutionalisation  of  Leo- 
pold's own  dictum  that  "a  thing  when  it 
tends  to  preserve  the  integrity,  stability, 
and  beauty  of  the  biotic  community."  what 
Leopold  personally  would  have  thought  of 
the  DPA  apparatus  in  problematic,  al- 
though he  certainly  would  have  applauded 
the  NKPA  Insistence  on  public  involvement 
in  land  use  planning. 

A  goodly  number  of  us  Lake  BCills  sopho- 
mores volunteered  with  alacrity  for  duty 
with  Leopold.  The  mission  was  exciting,  but 
it  was  more  than  that.  Leopold  was  a  bom 
leader  In  a  very  physical  sense.  The  studio 
portraits  most  people  associate  with  him 
suggest  a  sort  of  benign  countenance  befit- 
ting a  halo.  In  person  Leopold  didn't  come 
on  like  that  to  me  at  all.  Remember  the 
opening  scene  in  the  recent  movie,  Patton, 
In  which  Oeorge  C.  Scott  strides  out  to 
'«"»'«■'«**  an  otherwise-empty  stage?  That 
was  somewhat  the  Leopold  I  knew.  He  had 
what  the  army  calls  "command  presence." 
exuding  a  certain  tall-in-the-saddle  air.  Even 
bis  street  attire  often  had  a  field-campaign 
flair.  Students  in  his  classes  were  always 
alerted  to  his  approach  down  the  corridor 
by  the  lively  "click-click"  of  the  steel  plates 
he  wore  on  the  heels  of  his  shoes.  Put  an- 
other way.  the  Professor  could  be  like  a  dy- 
namic chamber  of  commerce  secretary, 
which  indeed  he  actually  was  for  a  time  in 
AlbuquerQue.  New  Mexico.  Or  say  he  had  "a 
courtly  quality  which  simply  wowed  the 
ladies,"  as  a  contemporary  recalls.  Unques- 
tionably, in  Susan  Flader's  assessment,  he 
was  no  introvert;  he  was  "extraordinarly 
persuasive  in  personal  contact— a  master  at 
appealing  to  diverse  interest  groups. 

Each  of  us  who  knew  Aldo  may  recall  his 
personality  in  different  ways,  but  all  of  us 
would  agree  with  Frederick  and  Prances  Ha- 
meisUum  that  he  had  a  compelling  "magne- 
tism." Tet  it  was  no  put-on.  We  would  like- 
wise agree  with  Professor  Robert  McCabe 
that  here  at  heart  was  the  epitome  of  the 
"kind,  sincere,  gentleman." 

Another  basic  side  of  Aldo  Leopold  came 
through  very  quickly  to  us  conservation 
dubbers.  We  weren't  dmply  to  be  field 
hands;  we  were  to  observe,  to  ask  questions, 
to  try  to  put  things  together,  in  short,  to 
"perceive."  as  he  later  called  it.  We  were  to 
begin  to  practice  "deep  digging"  for  facts. 
yet  we  were  not  to  be  blind  to  natural 
beauty. 

On  one  of  our  first  spring  excursions  with 
The  Professor,  as  we  all  called  him.  we 


"drove  down  to  the  prairie  to  get  a  count  on 
the  upland  plover,  which  had  Just  arrived 
back  from  South  America."  My  field  Journal 
for  the  day  tells  how  we  began  to  apply  Leo- 
pold's ornithology  lessons: 

'We  watched  one  bird  beat  up  high  in  the 
sky.  iU  eerie  twitter  coming  down  the  wind. 
Then  it  plummeted  to  earth,  elevating  its 
wings  after  alighting  and  then  carefully 
folding  them  on  its  back.  The  birds  seemed 
to  be  paired  already,  and  were  sneaking 
about  in  the  grass  as  if  investigating  nesting 
sites,  as  well  as  feeding  on  insects.  A  bird  of 
one  pair  had  a  distinct  yellow  bill,  the  other 
a  drab  brown  one.  I  thought  this  might  be  a 
sex  characteristic,  But  The  Professor  said  it 
was  a  sign  of  each  bird's  age." 

Leopold  was  later  to  immortalize  the 
upland  plover  in  has  Almanac  vignette 
called  "Back  from  the  Argentine." 

Our  exposure  to  Aldo  Leopold  at  an  early 
age  made  a  lasting  impression  on  at  least 
three  of  us  sophomores.  Unable  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  Leopold,  one  of  us  is  now  a 
research  geologist,  I  purport  to  be  a  profes- 
sor-writer, and  another  of  us  is  an  evangeli- 
cal preacher. 

With  Pavllle  Grove  well  off  the  ground. 
Professor  Leopold  bowed  out  as  sole  director 
in  1935  to  move  on  to  new  fronts:  taking  an 
eye-o[>eninK  sabbatical  in  Germany,  forming 
a  pioneer  department  of  game  management 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  buying 
his  sand  county  acres.  The  latter,  inciden- 
tally, was  not  to  be  Just  a  retreat;  it  was  to 
be  a  family  laboratory  where  there  was 
peace,  happiness,  and  creativity  as  the  Leo- 
polds sought  "to  take  a  tract  of  wornout 
land  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  state  of 
harmony,"  as  his  oldest  daughter  Nina  re- 
calls. 

In  Leopold's  stead  at  Faville  Grove,  we 
conservation  clubbers  were  ably  tutored  by 
two  of  Leopold's  first  graduate  students, 
Arthur  S.  Hawkins  and  Irven  O.  Buss,  both 
of  whom  went  on  to  distinguished  careers  in 
wildlife  biology.  In  the  process.  Art  met  and 
married  an  ardent  club  member.  ESlzabeth 
Tillotson.  whose  grandfather  was  the  Fa- 
ville of  Faville  Grove. 

I  next  heard  from  Aldo  Leopold  in  the 
spring  of  1937.  After  high  school  I  had 
gotten  a  Job  as  combination  reporter-editor- 
printer's  devil  in  my  hometown  weekly,  the 
Lake  Mills  Leader,  where  I  proceeded  to 
give  front  page  news  coverage  to  a  favorite 
topic— the  Faville  Grove  Wildlife  Area. 
"Predators  Insignificant  When  Compared  to 
Farmer's  Mower,"  one  headline  read- a 
story  about  field  research  into  why  we 
weren't  getting  an  upswing  in  natural 
pheasant  reproduction  because  ringneck 
nesting  habits  conflicted  with  land  use  pat- 
terns. The  Professor  liked  the  report,  and 
took  time  to  pen  me  a  hand-written  note  of 
encouragement. 

What  Leopold  wrote  was  in  effect  what  he 
later  told  the  WUdlife  Society  in  his  1940 
presidential  address,  that  there  was  a  real 
need  for  wildlife  people  with  a  writing  bent, 
or  vice  versa.  "These  intergrades  in  human 
taxonomy,"  he  was  to  say.  "are  perhaps 
more  important  than  those  which  so  per- 
plex the  mammalogists  and  ornithologists. 
Their  skulls  are  not  yet  available  to  the  mu- 
seums, but  even  a  layman  can  see  that  their 
brains  are  distinctive." 

It  wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  Leopold  told 
me.  He  knew  from  practice.  Although  his  fe- 
licitous style  may  seem  to  have  distilled  on 
his  paragraphs  like  dew.  the  Professor 
worked  diligently  at  diction.  I  was  later  to 
see  in  his  office  the  sheets  of  yellow  ruled 
copy  iDaper  that  gave  clear  evidence  of  con- 


siderable carpentering.  His  offhand  field 
notes  in  Round  River  bear  little  reaem- 
blance  to  the  polish  cadences  of  his  much- 
recast  "Land  Ethic." 

Many  of  the  Professor's  essays  were  initi- 
ated as  convention  speeches  or  poems.  The 
necessary  absence  of  the  convoluted  sen- 
tence helps  account  for  his  high  marks  on 
modern  readability  scales;  that,  and  his  nice 
feeling  for  metaphor,  simile,  and  the  alliter- 
ative phrase.  While  in  their  original  form 
Leopold's  writings  were  often  highly  topical, 
their  sentiments  invariably  looked  far  down 
the  road  to  the  future.  The  man's  sense  of 
vision  was  positively  uncanny.  Although 
"The  Land  Ethic"  did  not  enter  the  ken  of 
the  general  public  until  the  publication  of  a 
paperback  Sand  County  in  1966,  that  semi- 
nal essay  had  actually  appeared  in  truncat- 
ed form  as  early  as  1933  in  The  Journal  of 
Forestry.  Today's  environmentalists  may 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  thrust  of  the 
essay  with  the  official  pubUcation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  unless  they  re- 
member that  Leopold  was  a  card-carrying 
member  and  contributing  editor.  Otherwise 
it  is  quite  likely  his  unconventional  message 
would  not  have  found  acceptance.  He  must 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  pricking  the  con- 
science of  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  a  sophisti- 
cated sense  of  hiunor  was  a  Leopold  trade- 
mark, exceeded  only  by  his  rare  ability  to 
make  manifest  in  compelling  words  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  insidious  degradation  of 
"the  organism  called  America."  words  as 
pulsing  and  provocative  today  as  in  the 
years  they  were  honed  and  sharpened. 

To  become  a  specialist  in  conservation  re- 
porting: that  was  challenging  advice  for  a 
Junior  Journalist,  and  I  took  it  to  heart,  en- 
rolling that  fall  as  a  freshman  at  Madison. 
By  chance,  my  laboratory  partner  in  Botany 
la  was  Carl  Leopold,  youngest  of  the  three 
Leopold  boys,  now  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Through  our  friendship  then  I  gained  occa- 
sional entre  to  the  Leopold  family  circle.  It 
was  a  close,  happy  family,  marked  by  music 
and  quiet  laughter.  Yet  its  collective  style 
was  patrician.  For  example,  the  Leopold 
table  was  well-set.  You  didn't  eat  with  the 
Leopolds;  you  dined,  at  least  so  it  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  a  country  preacher's  son.  The 
Leopolds  were  a  family  of  some  substance. 
If  your  desk  is  made  of  hardwood,  inside  the 
center  drawer  you  may  find  a  little  plaque 
bearing  the  Leopold  factory  family  crest. 
Leopold  had  been  educated  at  private  East- 
ern schools.  Mrs.  Leopold  was  of  old  South- 
west Spanish  landgrant  sheep  rancher  line- 
age. Their  relative  security  gave  Leopold 
the  perspective  to  tell  the  US  Forest  Service 
off  on  at  least  two  occasions.  At  ease  with 
business  and  businessmen,  the  Professor 
never  proposed  that  the  laws  of  ecology 
should  repeal  all  the  laws  of  economics.  A 
close  family  friend  was  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer and  "boss"of  the  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican Party.  Leopold  himself  was  no  party 
man.  but  he  accepted  politics  as  the  grease 
that  made  the  gears  of  government  go.  I'm 
sure  he  would  have  welcomed  the  environ- 
mental movement  as  a  long-overdue  revolt 
against  the  fat-cat  complacency  of  our  cul- 
ture, but  I  don't  think  he  would  have  gone 
as  far  as  some  environmentalists  in  rejecting 
"the  system."  As  he  said  in  the  foreword  to 
Sand  County  Almanac,  "one  must  make 
shift  with  things  as  they  are." 

All  the  Leopolds  had  a  nice  feeling  for  the 
fitness  of  things.  They  did  not  carry  the 
trappings  of  a  good  life  into  the  out-of- 
doors.  Their  Sand  County  shack  was  literal- 
ly   that,    a    slightly-remodeled    ex-chick- 


enshed,  with  only  a  fireplace  for  cooking 
and  warmth,  and  no  indoor  plumbing.  For 
them,  the  horse  was  the  only  proper  mode 
of  transportation  in  western  wildlands.  and 
the  hand-made  bow  and  arrow  the  proper 
weapon  for  stalking  deer.  It  was  a  Leopol- 
dlan  sense  of  fitness  that  could  conceive  our 
system  of  national  wilderness  preservation 
areas  so  early  as  1919  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept  a  blank 
space  on  the  map. 

The  young  eco-activists  in  my  university 
classes  today  tend  to  reject  the  idea  of  an 
"establishment"  Leopold,  and  it  can  be  over- 
drawn, of  course,  but  any  Image  of  Leopold 
as  a  Muir-llke  "trampo"  is  equally  errone- 
ous. I  do  not  remind  my  air-pollution-con- 
scious students  that  the  Leopold  they  revere 
was  a  smoker.  It  is  really  irrelevant.  The  ex- 
pensive commissioned  oil  painting  of  him, 
towering  down  in  the  new  Wildlife  Ecology 
Department  reference  room  on  the  UW- 
Madison  campus  today,  and  otherwise  not- 
too-llkelife  portrait,  does  indeed  display 
Leopold  with  cigarette  in  hand,  and  the 
Rierson  Studio  photograph  he  once  selected 
shows  him  nonchalantly  puffing  a  pipe.  Yet 
he  tried  to  keep  his  smoking  down  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  often  would  leave  his  cigarettes 
behind  when  he  was  heading  for  the  Shack 
for  a  weekend.  If  he  had  lived  to  read  a  sur- 
geon general's  report,  he  would  probably 
have  sworn  off  for  good. 

Another  aspect  of  Leopold  my  students 
try  to  reject  as  a  momentary  aberration  is 
Leopold's  role  as  a  hunter.  But  it  can't 
really  be  done.  By  his  own  admission,  as  a 
growing  man  he  had  "congenital  hunting 
fever."  It  is  no  accident  that  his  Almanac  in- 
cludes a  sketch  called  'Red  Legs  Kicking, " 
the  account  of  the  dignified  death  of  the 
boy  Aldo's  first  black  duck.  Only  a  commit- 
ted hunter  would  preserve  such  a  moment. 

Yet  a  Leopold  ruffed  grouse  hunt  was  no 
seareh-and-destroy  expedition;  it  was  a  cere- 
mony, complete  with  ritual  and  Incantation, 
as  we  played  the  role  of  substitute  for  fox  or 
hawk.  And  the  stage  setting  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  drama— a  staunch  dog,  invari- 
ably called  Flick,  forging  through  "smoky 
gold"  tamaracits  or  coming  on  point  in  a 
tangle  of  blackberry  "red  lanterns."  With 
profound  respect  we  matched  the  quarry 
against  only  light  double  barrels,  and  rever- 
ently dissected  any  harvest  in  a  continuing 
study  of  food  habits,  disease,  and  population 
dynamics. 

Leopold  abhorred  the  conduct  of  "goon" 
himters,  and  inveighed  against  them,  but  he 
would  have  surrendered  to  no  one  his  own 
right  to  garner  game  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly participate  in  today's  debate  against 
anti-hunting  sentimentality.  Yet  I  doubt  he 
would  have  joined  the  self-righteous  uproar 
that  followed  the  showing  of  Girns  of 
Autumn.  He  would  more  likely  have  pointed 
his  own  verbal  guns  at  the  hunting  abuses 
the  TV  camera  may  have  exaggerated  but 
did  not  invent.  In  his  later  years  he  spent  as 
much  time  studying  bird  songs  as  he  did 
hunting,  and  what  is  perhaps  his  most  scien- 
tific paper  is  on  that  subject.  It  was  Ws  per- 
sonal "voyage  of  discovery"  onto  a  high  sea 
of  perception,  a  rejection  of  the  "factory- 
made  gadgets."  "where-to-go"  management 
mentality,  and  abominable  ethics  that  could 
destroy  for  Leopold  the  personal  and  cultur- 
al values  in  sport  hunting. 

Leopold  certainly  wouldn't  have  much  em- 
pathy, either,  with  some  current  "environ- 
mental education"  doctrines;  the  proposi- 
tion, for  example,  that  environmental  edu- 
cation 1b  some  mysterious,  existential,  affec- 


tive "process,"  divorced  from  tough  ecologi- 
cal cognitive  content.  I  know  from  sharp  ex- 
perience. As  a  student  in  his  then-unique 
Wildlife  Ecology  118  course  at  the  Universi- 
ty in  1940-41,  I  had  a  number  of  papers  re- 
jected because  my  answers  to  his  weekly 
questions  were  more  platitudinous  than  pre- 
cise. 

The  first  class  day,  my  notes  record.  Pro- 
fessor Leopold  lectured  on  Ecological  Princi- 
ples, and  wrote  on  the  boards  his  "criteria 
of  conservative  land  use:  (1)  maintain  soil 
fertility,  (2)  preserve  the  stabiUty  of  the 
water  system,  (3)  yield  useful  products,  and 
(4)  preserve  the  Integrity  of  fauna  and  flora 
to  a  reasonable  degree."  As  he  told  us, 
"There  is  something  more  than  esthetic 
grounds  for  writing  Number  4  into  this  list 
of  criteria;  in  the  long  run  the  stability  of 
soil  and  water  systems  will  be  maintained 
only  with  the  protection  of  flora  and 
fauna."  Thus  "the  most  important  question 
in  history  becomes,  how  and  to  what  extent 
can  biotas  adapt  themselves  to  violence?" 
Leopold  then  went  on  to  ask  us  who  could 
be  counted  on  to  cherish  which  criterion  in 
the  above  list.  His  answer  the  agricultural 
college,  1,  2,  and  3:  the  sportsman,  only  3; 
the  forester,  2  and  3;  the  erosion  engineer, 
1,  2,  and  3;  and  only  the  nature  lover,  4. 
Conservation,  we  gathered,  was  not  simply 
preservation;  it  was  wise  use.  But  "use"  in 
the  Leopold  lexicon  was  defined  to  encom- 
pass an  ecological  imperative  at  once  utili- 
tarian and  universal— an  ethic  of  commtuil- 
ty  life;  and  his  community  Included  "the 
soil,  waters,  fauna,  and  flora,  as  well  as 
people."  His  inclusion  of  people  was  not  ac- 
cidental; it  was  they  who  could  bring  to 
hear  a  conscience  that  would  cease  being  in- 
timdated  out  of  hand  by  the  argument  that 
an  action  is  impossible  if  it  does  not  yield 
quick  profits,  or  that  an  action  is  necessarily 
to  be  condoned  because  it  seems  to  pay: 
"That  philosophy  is  dead  in  human  rela- 
tions, and  its  funeral  in  land  relations  is 
long  overdue." 

Here  was  Leopold  in  essence,  a  forecast  of 
the  Sand  County  Almxinac  to  come. 

Any  hunch  that  a  Leopold  course  was 
simply  a  series  of  nature  essays  would  be  er- 
roneous. There  were  99  tomes  on  his  list  of 
required  readings,  and  a  weekly  quiz  that 
tested  our  acquisition  of  what  those  read- 
ings contained.  The  core  of  the  course  was  a 
series  of  practical  field  trips  on  which  we 
were  expected  to  demonstrate  clear  compe- 
tence in  reading  the  landscape  through  eco- 
logical glasses. 

Our  final  exam  in  118  took  place  on  a 
back  40  west  of  the  campus.  After  a  morn- 
ing of  field  observation  we  were  to  describe 
in  detail  the  existing  bioU  and  interpret 
thereby  the  history  of  the  land  use  on  that 
particular  plot.  There  was  no  way  you  could 
"mix"  that  test  without  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  soils,  climate, 
and  farm  practices.  A  mood  essay  wouldn't 
cut  it  at  all.  I  got  a  ""B-,"  which  did  nothing 
for  my  ego  but  a  great  deal  for  my  determi- 
nation to  "perceive." 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  picture  Leopold  as  a 
classroom  czar;  quite  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
patient  as  he  was  demanding.  Art  Hawkins 
vividly  recalls  how  he  and  the  Professor 
struggled  together  over  a  thesis:  "On  the 
days  I  went  to  his  office,  he  always  cleared 
his  desk  of  personal  business,  closed  the 
door,  and  listened  to  me  attentively.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  was  so  important  as  my 
manuscript,  or  so  he  made  me  feel.  It  went 
through  about  13  drafts.  In  this  way  he 
built  confidence  in  his  students.  No  other 
teacher  I've  ever  had  could  compare  with 


him  in  abiliUes  of  this  kind."  This  was  the 
Socratic  Leopold  who,  as  Charles  Bradley 
recalls,  "never  tired  of  asking  tlie  queetiom 
that  ended  by  blowing  my  mind,  revealing 
me  to  me,  and  me  to  him." 

That  Leopold  was  a  stickler  for  facta,  a 
generation  of  his  students  can  attest  But  he 
never  assumed  that  a  learned  degree  neoea- 
sarily  signified  knowledge,  nor  that  knowl- 
edge could  be  discovered  only  in  fancy  lab- 
oratories. He  was  a  great  believer  in  wliat 
the  amateur  could  learn  on  a  corner  lot. 
given  the  eyes  to  see.  He  had  a  profound  ad- 
miration for  an  Ohio  woman  who  made 
nujor  contributions  to  the  scioioe  of  orni- 
thology by  studying  song  sparrows  in  her 
neighborhood. 

His  own  lack  of  a  PhD  never  bothered 
Aldo  Leopold,  but  it  did  seem  to  bother 
some  of  his  faculty  colleagues;  that  and  the 
paucity  of  so-called  "solid"  research  papers 
in  his  existence  bibliography.  Not  knowing 
quite  what  to  do  in  1933  with  one  of  the 
country's  first  professors  of  game  manage- 
ment, the  University  put  Leopold  initially  in 
the  department  of  agricultural  economics  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  E.B.  Fred,  distin- 
guished bacterologist,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  later  a  great  president  of  the 
University,  always  harbored  certain  doubts 
about  Leopold  as  a  bona  fide  scholar.  When 
I  was  President  Fred's  special  assistant  aiKl 
confidant  after  World  War  n,  he  once  told 
me  he  luiew  Leopold  "had  something"  but 
he  wasn't  sure  exactly  what.  The  feeling 
was  shared  by  some  other  orthodox  UW  sci- 
entists, but  not  by  Leopold's  close  compatri- 
ots or  students.  We  knew  him.  as  Susan 
Flader  has  written,  for  "his  youthful,  in- 
quiring mind,  his  openness  to  new  ideas,  his 
willingness  to  move  in  new  directions."  the 
Intellectual  drive  he  demanded  and  the  lilt- 
ing language  he  inspired. 

The  Professor  liked  to  go  to  bat  for  the 
students  in  whom  he  saw  promise.  When 
Dean  Fred  wouldn't  admit  Al  Hochbaum  to 
the  Graduate  School  because  of  an  under- 
graduate "gentleman's  C  average."  Leopold 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  Dean— and  got 
Hochbaum  accepted  on  a  year's  probation. 
Al  went  on  to  make  profound  contributions 
to  waterfowl  management. 

It  U  one  of  life's  litUe  ironies  that  an  Aldo 
Leopold  type  without  a  doctorate  could  not 
now  get  appointed  as  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  he  founded,  much  leas 
get  promoted  to  tenure.  I  can  almost  hear 
the  Professor  sputter  and  stomp  about  that. 
If  Leopold  had  lived  to  see  the  E-Day  era,  of 
course,  he  would  have  acquired  a  drawer- 
full  of  honorary  degrees— which  he  might  or 
might  not  have  cherished  as  much  as  the  re- 
volver and  watch  grateful  New  Mexico 
sportsmen  once  gave  him. 

I  did  get  an  "A  on  one  Wildlife  Ecology 
118  paper.  Like  any  professor,  Leopold  was 
not  Immune  to  the  charm  of  a  student 
giving  back  to  the  professor  what  the  stu- 
dent heard  in  class: 

When  it  comes  to  conservation,  we  sports- 
men remind  me  of  my  dog.  If  my  dog  runs 
into  another  dog  too  big  for  him,  instead  of 
dealing  voith  the  other  dog.  he  deals  vHth  a 
tree  bearing  his  trademark.  That  tcajf  he 
salves  his  ego  without  exposing  hims^  to 
danger.  Just  so  we  sportsmen  often  deal  with 
bureaus  and  laws  and  programs,  which  are 
the  symlMls  of  our  conservation  problem,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  land  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  ourselves,  which  are  the  problem. 

That  can  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  ple- 
bian  version  of  Leopold's  own  "ecological 
conscience."  In  a  slightly  different  form  it 
was  later  to  appear  over  my  bl-line  in  a 
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SpotU  A/leU  vtide  caUed  "ConaervaUon 
Itoodi  nrcoriTmlnn  ** 

In  the  late  ■mine  of  1941 1  joined  the  Leo- 
pold crew  for  the  annual  wQdlif  e  census  on 
the  Unlveiatty  Arboretum.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  waa  to  see  him  for  five  years.  Alons 
with  moat  of  his  students.  I  trooped  off  to 
war  that  June.  It  was  while  we  were  gone 
that  be  had  time  to  begin  to  put  together 
SoHd  Oountt  JUmanac  and  to  plunge  into 
atate  biopoUtIca  as  a  Conservation  Commis- 
rioner.  I  kept  in  touch  only  through  reports 
from  Robert  A.  ICcCabe.  the  FaviUe  Orove 
manager  at  the  time,  who  very  kindly  often 
virfted  with  my  father.  Bob  now  chairs  the 
department  of  wildlife  ecology  at  ITW-Madi- 
■on.  He  still  refeia  to  Leopold  eloquently  as 
"the  Bow." 

Art  Hawkins  and  I  did  make  a  sentimental 
Journey  back  to  Faville  Orove  in  the  fall  of 
'41.  hitchhiking  from  army  poets  in  the 
West  We  hunted  mallards  together  on  the 
mmrrti,  but  the  Professor  couldn't  Join  us. 
We've  always  regretted  that.  WhUe  he  was 
In  service.  Art  left  Ous,  his  German  short- 
hair,  with  the  Professor.  Ous'  last  hunt  is 
recorded  in  Round  River.  His  first  hunt  was 
not  so  noble.  A»  Art  and  the  Professor 
launched  out  for  pheasants  from  the  FavUle 
Grove  barnyard.  Ous  came  immediately  on 
point.  When  the  gunners  closed  in,  Ous 
broke  point— and  retrieved  a  squealing 
piglet  As  Art  says.  "This  was  my  most  em- 
barrassing moment,  ever."  Under  the  Pro- 
ffinr'i  training,  Ous  became  a  polished 
performer.  With  dog  or  horse  Leopold  was 
the  soul  of  himself:  "softly  strict,  certain  of 
obedience,  yet  indulgent  of  some  dalliance." 
A  hunting  dog  was  simply  a  part  of  the  Leo- 
pold family.  When  you  dined  at  the  Leo- 
polds you  were  always  aware  of  a  "Flick" 
flopped  down  nearby. 

During  the  war,  Leopold  got  up  to  his 
neck  in  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight 
over  Wiaconsin's  whitetail  deer  management 
policy.  The  Wisconsin  deer  herd  had  Irrupt- 
ed, steadily  eating  itself  out  of  house  and 
home,  leaving  ruined  range,  starved  fawns. 
and  stunted  bucks.  It  was  the  Kaibab  Pla- 
teau problem  all  over  again,  and  Aldo  knew 
the  only  answer  was  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  deer  population,  via  the  gun  In  the 
absence  of  natural  predators.  But  Wiscon- 
sin's deer  hunters,  brought  up  on  the  sancti- 
ty of  short  seasons  and  bucks-only  laws. 
couldn't  see  the  light,  and  they  controlled 
the  regulatory  process  through  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conservation  Congress.  What  was 
needed  was  a  massive  adult  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  campus  in 
mid-lSK6  to  pursue  graduate  work  than  I 
got  a  caU  from  Professor  Leopold.  He  had 
read  my  "Conservation  Needs  Reconver- 
sion" piece,  and  he  thought  I  was  Just  the 
guy  to  put  some  life  in  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
■ervaticm  Department's  public  information 
shop.  I  was  flattered,  but  I  said,  "No."  I  was 
too  committed  to  getting  my  master's 
degree  under  the  OI  Bill,  and  was  not  about 
to  exchange  one  uniform  for  another  so 
quickly.  I  was  never  confident  the  Professor 
really  appreciated  why  I  backed  away  from 
the  i-ampaiyn  in  which  he  was  so  totally  Im- 
metaed.  But  he  didn't  let  any  feelings  make 
me  leas  than  welcome  in  the  weekly  seminar 
he  began  to  run  again.  I  did  at  least  free- 
lance several  Field  and  Stream  articles 
about  the  problems  of  "too  many  deer,"  one 
of  which  the  Professor  caused  to  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin. 

Thoae  were  heady  days.  Bright,  young 
minds  were  back  from  worldwide  battle- 
fronts,  wartime  laboratories  had  released  a 


whole  new  kit  of  research  tools,  what  has 
been  the  art  of  game  management  was 
about  to  become  the  science  of  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy, and  the  public  was  more  willing  to 
listen  to  university  experts  of  the  type  that 
had  fabricated  the  bombs  and  chemicals 
and  people  who  had  won  the  war. 

We  aU  met  in  the  slightly-refurbished 
attic  of  the  old  house  on  Farm  Place  that 
passed  for  an  office  building  and  lab.  After 
you  climbed  the  creaking  stairs  you  had  to 
duck  your  head  to  clear  the  rafters.  The 
chairs  were  army  surplus,  the  slide  screen  a 
bedsheet.  But  the  ideas  that  churned  up  out 
of  that  evening  seminar  were  mint  fresh. 
BCany  a  principle  of  wildlife  management  in 
practice  today  was  bom  or  refined  in  that 
Leopold  think-tank.  Nor  have  there  ever 
been  taller  tales  exchanged  about  hunting 
and  fishing  exploits  or  about  rare  plants  or 
birds  Identified  in  unlikely  places.  The  red 
Wealthy  apples  the  Professor  always  provid- 
ed helped  prolong  our  discussions  far  into 
the  night. 

Then  with  a  suddenness  that  left  us 
stunned,  it  was  over.  All  who  knew  Aldo 
Leopold  well  were  even  then  fully  cognizant 
of  the  depth  of  the  country's  loss. 

In  one  of  his  last  essays,  Leopold's  news 
peg  was  the  dedication  of  a  plaque  to  the 
passenger  pigeon  in  a  Wisconsin  state  park. 
What  he  wrote  I  chose  as  the  theme  of  the 
official  University  epitaph  I  wrote  in  May 
1948  as  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Magazine: 

The  pigeon  lived  by  his  desire  for  clus- 
tered grape  and  bursting  beechnut,  and  by 
his  contempt  of  miles  and  seasons.  Things 
that  Wisconsin  did  not  offer  him  today  he 
sought  and  found  tomorrow  in  Michigan,  or 
Labrador,  or  Tennessee:  to  find  them  re- 
quired only  the  free  sky.  and  the  will  to  ply 
his  wings,  but  there  are  fruits  in  this  land 
unknown  to  pigeons,  and  as  yet  to  most 
men.  Perhaps  we  too  can  live  by  our  desires 
to  find  them,  and  by  a  contempt  for  miles 
and  seasons,  a  love  of  free  sky,  and  a  will  to 
ply  otir  wings. 

Aldo  Leopold  knew  of  such  fruits,  the 
obituary  read.  He  was  unrestrained  by  the 
ironbound  taboo  that  decrees  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence, while  the  detection  of  harmony  is  the 
domain  of  poets.  He  conceived  of  the  good 
life  as  being  at  once  efficient  and  esthetic. 

Aldo  Leopold  had  a  contempt  for  miles 
and  seasons.  He  was  as  familiar  with  the 
grouse  of  Scotland,  the  spruce  of  Silesia,  the 
pike  of  Canada,  and  the  mule  deer  of 
Mexico  as  he  was  with  the  Wisconsin  cot- 
tontail. He  was  as  alert  and  open-minded 
the  day  he  died  in  1948  as  the  morning  he 
"commenced"  at  Yale  in  1909. 

Aldo  Leopold  had  a  will  to  ply  his  wings. 
He  knew  more  atmut  land  ecology  than  any 
person  of  his  time.  He  had  developed  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  interactions  of  biotic 
forces  and  the  mechanisms  of  their  inte- 
grated expression  in  the  life  and  landscape 
of  America.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
specialist  to  sound  a  record  depth  of  luiowl- 
edge  in  a  singly  limited  field,  but  Leopold 
acquired  the  Icnack  of  putting  together  a 
mental  clock  made  of  parts  from  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  earth  sciences,  and  then  listen- 
ing to  it  tick. 

Those  sentiments  were  written  on  the 
spot,  as  it  were,  many  years  ago.  Time  has 
only  strengthened  the  assessment. 

To  America's  wildlife  lovers,  he  left  a  body 
of  conservation  principles  that  can  improve 
habitat  quality  and  species  quantity  a  hun- 
dred years  hence. 

To  America's  resource  managers,  he  left  a 
philosophy  of  perception  and  a  code  of  con- 


duct that  can  protect  and  even  enhance  the 
intrinsic  value  of  every  landscape. 

To  America's  scholars,  he  left  a  pattern  of 
putting  the  sciences  and  the  arts  together 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  our  envi- 
ronment." 

To  the  American  public,  he  left  a  conti- 
nent better  for  his  having  lived  on  it,  and  a 
natural  heritage  safer  for  his  having  limned 
it. 

There  was  no  pompous  church  fimeral  for 
Aldo  Leopold,  no  painful  memorial  service, 
only  a  simple  commitment  to  the  family 
plot  in  Iowa.  That  is  the  way  he  would  have 
wanted  it.  He  was  more  conscious  than  most 
men  that  death  is  merely  one  of  the  inevita- 
ble processes  of  nature.  He  had  watched 
giants  of  the  forest  topple  to  become  rich 
humus  on  the  sodland  floor.  He  had  seen 
the  antlers  of  ancient  bucks  contributing 
their  nutrients  to  meadow  soil,  and  spent 
trout  turning  belly-up  on  the  shallows  while 
their  roe  milked  the  waters. 

And  so  it  is  with  Aldo  Leopold.  Spring  will 
come  to  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  again, 
and  he  will  surely  be  there,  in  all  the  mani- 
fold inheritors  of  his  spirit— listening  to  the 
"peenting"  of  the  woodcock,  casting  for  wal- 
leyes at  the  head  of  the  island,  mulching  a 
stand  of  young  pine,  recording  insights,  and 
watching  Jim  Reagan's  son  as  he  bums  his 
marsh  grass. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPOHSORS 

Senators  Kassebaum,  Pryor,  Lautenberg, 
Bradley,  and  Nunn. 


BRENT  DeLAND 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years,  the  Illinois  Association  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  has  had  the 
outstanding  direction  of  my  dear 
friend.  Brent  DeLand. 

Not  only  has  the  agency  benefited 
from  his  experience,  but  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  gained  more  than  a  decade 
of  devotion. 

Brent  has  worked  toward  the  goal  of 
antipoverty  for  21  years.  On  June  6, 
he  began  his  10th  year  at  the  associa- 
tion as  CEO.  Throughout  the  years, 
he  has  expanded  membership  services 
and  programs  of  the  organization  by 
350  percent. 

His  job  far  surpasses  lACAA.  Brent 
was  appointed  chairperson  for  the 
Governor's  Consumer  Coordinating 
Council,  and  holds  positions  on  the 
Mid-America  Community  Action  Asso- 
ciation, the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
the  Homeless,  the  Domestic  Affairs 
Council,  and  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Board.  Before  Brent  Joined 
the  association,  he  has  served  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  or- 
ganizations Brent  has  added  to. 

Brent's  success  goes  beyond  his 
work.  In  1974.  he  completed  his 
master  of  arts  degree  in  social  plan- 
ning from  Sangamon  State  University 
with  high  honors.  Before  SSU,  he  was 
a  Franciscan  brother  and  served  as  a 
missionary  in  Brazil.  HLs  first  academ- 
ic training  was  as  a  radiologic  tech- 
nologist at  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School  in  Chicago. 


I  would  like  to  recognize  Brent's 
commitment  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  In  Illinois  and  everywhere.  With 
great  pride,  I  Join  the  LACAA  in  hon- 
oring Brent.* 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  acknowledge  "Just  say  no  to 
drugs"  week.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution  that  so  designates  this 
week  of  the  17th  through  the  23d.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  attempt  to  participate  in  com- 
memorating this  week.  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  the  principals  of  Alabama's 
schools  in  the  hopes  that  my  message 
would  be  passed  on  to  each  and  every 
student  across  the  State.  Simply,  I 
have  told  the  students  of  my  concern 
about  their  well  being  and  my  hopes 
for  their  future.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  letter,  which  will  be  read  in 
Alabama  classrooms  throughout  this 
week,  will,  on  some  level,  reach  these 
students. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
efforts  in  the  past  and  I  know  this 
100th  Congress  will  continue  with 
dedication  on  behalf  of  America's 
youth.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my 
letter  to  the  students  of  Alabama  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatb. 
Washington,  DC.  May  13,  1987. 
Dka«  Studewts:  Today  I  have  set  aside 
time  from  my  Senate  duties  to  write  you  a 
letter  about  something  that's  on  my  mind. 
In  my  new  job  as  a  United  Stetes  Senator,  I 
work  on  many  important  issues  every  day. 
But  to  me,  you  are  every  bit  as  important  as 
balancing  the  budget,  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment and  defending  the  nation.  I  have 
started  to  write  this  letter  many  times 
today.  Each  time,  I  have  paused  and  tried  to 
put  myself  in  your  shoes.  I  have  thought 
about  what  I  would  like  to  hear  and  more 
importantly,  what  would  have  the  most 
impact  on  me.  The  problem  is,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  try  to  understand  what  you 
are  all  going  through.  When  I  was  in  school 
things  were  not  as  complicated  as  they  are 
for  you  today.  Drugs  were  only  found  in  the 
neighborhood  drug  store  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school  yard.  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
for  any  adult  to  understand  what  you  have 
to  deal  with  every  day. 

That's  what  we  adults— mothers  and  fa- 
thers, teachers  and  doctors,  politicians  and 
preachers— ask  you  to  Just  say  no  to  drugs. 
What  else  can  we  say? 

Prom  my  office  here  in  Washington,  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  do  my  part— I  will 
work  for  programs  to  teach  young  people 
the  danger  of  drugs.  I  will  work  for  pro- 
grams to  help  yoimg  people  who  have  fallen 
into  the  trap  of  drugs.  And  I  will  work  to 
stop  drugs  from  sneaking  into  our  country 
and  finding  their  way  into  your  schools. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  your  future 
rests  with  you.  Please  promise  me  that  you 
will  do  your  part.  Only  you  can  make  the 
decision  to  stay  away  from  drugs— only  you 
can  say  "No."  I  can't  say  it  for  you— your 
parents  can't  say  it  for  you— your  friends 
can't  say  it  for  yoiL 


If  it  is  hard  for  me  to  put  myself  in  your 
shoes,  maybe  for  a  moment,  you  could  put 
yourself  in  mine.  As  a  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor, I  am  in  a  special  position  to  fight  drugs. 
But  I  can't  do  it  alone.  I  am  calling  on  you— 
America's  future— to  write  to  me  and  sug- 
gest how  I  can  help  Alabama  win  the  war 
against  drugs.  I  believe  that  with  your  help, 
Alabama  can  lead  the  nation  as  a  state 
made  up  of  drug-free,  healthy  and  happy 
students. 

FinaUy,  I  know  the  "Just  Say  No"  theme 
has  become  a  bit  over  used,  but  don't  let 
that  stop  you. 

Please,  don't  use  drugs. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRARO  Shklbt, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  CoNCRrssioNAL  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
eniment  or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Senator  Robert  W.  ElASTSir,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Echols,  a  member 
of  Senator  Kasten's  staff,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
sponsored  by  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  from  May 
16  to  18.  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Kasten  and 
Mr.  Echols  in  the  program  in  San- 
tiago. Chile,  at  the  expense  of  the  U  Jf . 
Ek:onomic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  Stetes. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  John  Starrels  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Quick,  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University, 
from  May  21  to  28.  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Starrels  and 
Quick  in  the  program  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Soochow 
University,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  Stetes.* 


twice  and  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Serviow  and  Judici- 
ary for  the  30-day  time  period  provid- 
ed in  section  3(B)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  provided  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  re- 
stricted to  the  consideration  of  title 
rv,  provided  further  that  if  any  of  the 
committees  fails  to  report  the  bill 
within  the  30-day  time  limit,  such 
committee  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  accordance  with  section 
3(B)  of  Senate  Resolution  400.  94th 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


PROGRAM 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1988  AND 
1989 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1243,  an 
original  bill  reported  today  by  the  In- 
telligence Committee  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  be  read 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  staffs 
have  been  working  diligently  to  com- 
pile lists  of  amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  called  up  by  Senators.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Senators  have  indicated 
they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
time  agreements  on  the  amendments, 
but  the  managers  will  not  be  able  to 
clear  those  time  agreements  until  to- 
morrow when  Senators  are  present. 

We  have  a  good  list  to  start  with.  We 
have  an  amendment  pending.  When 
the  Senate  comes  in  tomorrow  and  the 
two  leaders  have  spoken  under  the 
standing  order,  there  wiU  be  a  short 
time  limit  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Prxssler;  20  minutes  to 
be  exact.  A  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  at  9:40  a.m.  No  quorum 
call  will  be  in  order  prior  to  that  vote. 

I  would  urge  that  our  respective 
cloakrooms  notify  all  Seiuitors  of  this 
early  vote  so  we  will  be  off  and  run- 
ning fairly  early  tomorrow.  Hopefully, 
the  Senate  may  complete  action  on 
the  bill  tomorrow.  It  is  does  not,  then 
it  win  resume  consideration  of  the  bill 
upon  the  Senate's  return  following  the 
Memorial  Day  holiday. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  day  t<»nor- 
row,  my  judgment  at  this  point  is  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  later  than  7 
o'clock  tomorrow.  If  we  can  finish  by 
that  time.  fine.  If  the  Senate  cannot 
finish  by  that  time,  and  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  going  to  be  late,  there 
is  no  point  in  bluntiixg  our  pick.  We 
WiU  have  work  to  do  when  we  get  back, 
in  any  event. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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The  motion  wu  agreed  to;  and.  at 
9:45  pon^  the  Smate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  May  21. 1»87.  at  9  aan. 


DiPASTifKirr  aw  Hoosmo  ams  Urban 
Dktklopmeiit 

Carl  D.  CovitK,  of  CalifomiA,  to  be  Under 
SecreUry  of  Housinc  and  Urt>an  Develop- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nmnlnations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20. 1987: 

UjS.  Postal  Sbvicb 
Norma  Pace,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Oov- 
eraor  of  tbe  VS.  Poatal  Service  for  the  term 
ezpMnc  Decnnber  8. 1M4. 


National  Institutk  or  Buildino  Schnces 
Louis  L.  Quy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7. 1989. 


Federal  Reservk  Ststrm 
Edward  W.  Kelley,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1, 1976. 

The  aiwve  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duty  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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CAMPAIGN  COST  REDUCTION 
AND  REFORM  ACT  INTRODUCED 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  washingtom 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  19S7 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  a  comprehensive  campaign  fi- 
nance bill  I  am  introducing  today,  akjng  with 
Mo  Udall,  Lee  Hamilton,  Leon  Panetta, 
Dan  Guckman,  George  Brown,  Bruce 
Vento,  Don  Pease,  Sam  Gejdenson,  Jim 
Bates,  and  Mervyn  Dymauy. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill,  the  Campaign 
Cost  Reduction  and  Reform  Act  of  1987,  be- 
cause I  am  committed  to  improving  our  cur- 
rent campaign  financing  system.  In  particular,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  atxsut  the  spiraling  cost 
of  running  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wi)k^  Is  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  Inflation. 
Limiting  this  spending  arms  race  is  the  single 
most  important  change  we  can  make. 

First,  however,  before  addressing  the  kinds 
of  changes  I  wouM  like  to  see  in  tfie  law,  and 
wtiy  ttx>se  changes  are  important,  let  me  step 
back  a  moment  to  say  that  suggesting  the  law 
can  be  improved  is  not  to  imply  that  the  cur- 
rent law  is  fatally  flawed. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  campaign  laws 
produce  different  results  from  those  ttiat  had 
been  expected;  that  there  is  a  "law  of  unin- 
tended consequefKes."  To  some  extent,  that 
is  true.  But  I  think  those  kinds  of  statements 
leave  an  implk»tion  with  whk:h  I  do  not  agree. 
The  lmplk»tk>n  is  that  nothing  we  do  makes 
the  situation  better— that  every  time  we  try  to 
improve  the  campaign  financing  system,  we 
make  it  worse  Instead.  That  is  wrong.  While 
we  might  all  agree  that  our  campaign  financ- 
ing system  is  not  everything  we  would  like,  it 
Is  certainly  better  than  It  was  15  years  ago. 
Contrit>utk>n  limits  have  reduced  the  influence 
of  large  individual  contributors.  Spending  in 
the  Preskientiai  system,  which  of  course  is 
publk:ly  financed,  has  kept  pace  with  Inflatkjn, 
rather  than  spiraling  out  of  control  like  spend- 
ing in  congressional  races.  Disctosure,  which 
is  probably  Vhe  single  most  important  element 
of  the  law,  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
before  the  Federal  Electk>n  Campaign  Act 
[FECA]  took  effect. 

To  the  degree  that  we  have  experienced 
"unintended  consequences,"  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Congress  that 
passed  the  FECA  and  its  amendments  in  the 
1970's  dkj  not  pass  the  law  we  know  today. 
Most  importantly,  the  law  that  Congress 
passed  contained  spending  limits  for  congres- 
sional races.  Those  limits  were  stricken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  If  those  limits  were  still  in 
place,  we  wouM  not  have  Vhe  dramatk:  in- 
creases we  have  today,  either  in  PAC  contri- 
butkxis,  or  in  overall  campaign  spending.  The 
prot)lems  we  face  today  have  come  about  not 
so  much  t>ecause  Congress  failed  to  antk^i- 
pate  urtdeslrable  consequences  of  certain  pro- 


visnns  in  the  law,  but  because  the  Court 
eliminated  portkxis  of  tf>e  law  tfiat  were  irv 
teixied  to  avoid  tfiose  undesirable  conse- 
quences. 

The  nK>st  important  improvement  we  can- 
make  in  the  current  law  is  not  something  new; 
it  is  to  return  to  the  law  an  element  that  was 
intended  to  t>e  there  all  aiong.  Tftat  element  Is 
campaign  sperKling  limits.  Congress  knew 
limits  were  important  then,  arxi  tf)ey  are  even 
more  obviously  crucial  now. 

The  cost  of  running  for  a  House  seat  is 
rising  nxxe  tt^an  twee  as  fast  as  inflatton.  In 
1974,  a  House  campaign  cost  atxxjt  three- 
and-a-half  times  the  average  income  for  a 
family  of  four.  By  1986,  the  cost  had  risen  to 
eight  times  the  average  family  income.  Per- 
haps, as  the  Supreme  Court  has  suggested, 
ttiat  kind  of  increase  alone  is  not  suffnient 
reason  to  support  campaign  sperxling  linuts — 
txjt  wfuit  that  kind  of  increase  leads  to  in  our 
campaign  finance  system  Is  more  than  suffi- 
cient reason.  Trying  to  raise  anywt>ere  from 
half  a  milton  to  a  millkxi  dollars  for  a  competi- 
tive race,  within  a  year  or  two,  invites  the  cur- 
rent massive  ftows  of  PAC  dollars  into  the 
system,  and  it  inevitably  brings  enonnous 
pressure  to  bear  on  all  partKipants. 

First  our  current  fundraising  system  inter- 
feres with  our  responsibilities  as  legislators 
and  as  representatives.  We  spend  a  dispro- 
portk>nate  amount  of  our  time  raising  mortey, 
and  worrying  about  raising  money.  The  fund- 
raising  process  can  become  so  all-consuming 
that  we  could  spend  less  and  less  time  doing 
the  things  we  spend  all  the  mor>ey  to  come 
here  and  do  in  the  first  place,  from  solving  the 
Natron's  problems  to  meeting  with  indivkiual 
constituents. 

Second,  the  current  system  increasingly 
prevents  nonwealthy  candklates  from  even 
considering  offering  themselves  for  pubik: 
office.  Nonwealthy  challengers — partkMlarty 
nonlncumbents— are  eittier  priced  out  of  tfie 
market  at  the  start,  or  finish  with  heavy  kiads 
of  debt 

Third,  there  is  no  questx>n  that  the  appear- 
ance of  corruptk>n,  ar>d  the  potential  for  actual 
corruption  as  well,  are  serious  and  growing 
when  candklates  take  increasingly  large  per- 
centages of  their  campaign  funds  from  well-fi- 
nanced, well-kientified,  influential,  economk: 
interest  groups— each  with  an  interest  in  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress;  many  with  littte  or 
no  connnectwn  to  the  candidate's  fiome  dis- 
trict. Certainly,  I  am  not  inherently  opposed  to 
PAC's,  or  to  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
process.  They  have  a  role  to  play  ttiat  I  be- 
lieve is  a  completely  legitimate  one.  I  accept 
campiagn  contributrons  from  PAC's  myself. 
What  does  trout>le  me  is  ttie  way  tt>eir  role  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  one 
electton  cycle  to  the  next  Ten  years  ago  a 
House  candkiate  was  likely  to  get  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  mor)ey  from  PAC's;  5  years  ago  it 
was  at>out  one-third;  now,  it  is  edging  perilous- 
ly ck>se  to  half. 


Fourth,  as  many  PAC's  themsetves  recog- 
nize, they  are  on  accelerating  treadmill  of 
fundralsir>g  tt)ey  cannot  control.  They  are  cor>- 
stantty  subject  to  increasirig  demands  from 
candklates  for  more  and  more  contributions. 
Sir>ce  they  do  have  an  interest  in  legislation 
before  the  Congress,  tiiey  are  su8cepti)te  to 
pressure  from  carxlklates,  just  as  the  reverse 
is  true. 

Fifth,  small  indivkiual  contributx>ns  are  tend- 
ing to  disappear.  Not  tfuit  there  are  fewer 
small  campaign  contrit)utk>ns.  Far  from  It  The 
amount  of  money  in  campaign  contributkxis  of 
$200  or  less  to  House  candklates  has  been 
rising  at  roughly  the  same  rate  as  inflatkxi. 
The  problem  is  ttuit  overall  campaign  spend- 
ing Is  rising  twice  as  fast  as  inflation.  The  dif- 
ference is  being  made  up  from  PAC  contribu- 
tk)ns,  and  indivkiual  contrit>utors — our  corv 
stituents — are  getting  submerged. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  seek  voluntary  cam- 
paign spending  limits. 

The  problem  with  spending  limits  last  tinte 
was  that  Congress  sought  to  impose  limits  on 
all  candklates,  ratt>er  ttian  encouraging  car>di- 
dates  to  accept  the  limits.  The  Court  t\as  indi- 
cated that  candklates  must  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  accept  limits,  rather  tfian  having 
tfiem  imposed. 

The  conventkjnal  Irnlucement  for  candi- 
dates to  agree  to  spending  limits,  of  course,  is 
publk:  firundng.  Personally.  I  have  always 
supported  publk:  financir>g  in  concept  I  have 
absolutely  no  philosophical  objection  to  it.  and 
I  believe  it  has  worked  well  in  Presidential 
races.  However,  the  more  I  tried  to  figure  out 
flow  to  take  a  system  tfiat  functions  smoothly 
with  a  relative  handful  of  Presklential  candi- 
dates, and  apply  it  to  800  or  more  House  cart- 
dklates.  the  more  I  became  convinced  that 
publK  finarKing  In  House  races  woukj  t>e 
enormously  complex  and  expensive  to  admin- 
ister. 

Furtfiermore.  I  believe  ttiat  the  cost  reduc- 
tk>n  package  I  am  Introducing  will  not  only  t>e 
tremerKJously  easier  to  administer,  it  will  also 
provkle  a  t>etter  inducement  ttian  pubic  fi- 
narx^ing.  and  at  much  less  cost 

This  proposal,  unlike  public  financing,  does 
not  give  money  to  candklates  to  pay  tfieir 
campaign  costs.  Instead,  it  seeks  to  limit  the 
rapid  increase  in  some  of  tf>e  costs  ti>em- 
selves.  partk:ularty  ttK>se  ttiat  are  most  impor- 
tant in  a  competitive  campaign:  broadcasting 
time  arxl  postage.  Under  this  proposal,  candh 
dates  wtx)  agree  to  an  overall  spending  limit 
are  entitled  to  reduced  postage  and  broad- 
casting rates. 

Briefly,  ttie  proposal  is  as  folk>ws: 

1.  The  spending  limit.— Just  as  urxler  cur- 
rent law.  a  candklate  woukl  have  to  file  with 
the  FEC  immediately  upon  having  raised  or 
spent  $5,000.  Under  the  new  system,  part  of 
the  filing  would  be  a  statement  as  to  wfiether 
tfie  candklate  accepted  tf>e  inducements  and 
tfie  spending  limit.  A  "partk:ipating  candklate" 
woukl  be  one  wtv?  accepted  tfie  spending  limit 
of  $200,000  per  electk)n— $400,000  per  cyde, 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioas  whicli  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  tlie  Senate  on  the  fktor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rattier  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  tlie  House  on  the  floor. 
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rino*  prinMny  and  garMral  ara  considered  sep- 
mtttt  ■tocllOM  In  mum  for  the  benefits  of 
•w  w/mm.  Once  a  choice  was  made,  it  coutd 
not  be  tflarad  in  the  aama  election  cyde. 

^  AMUaamanMi— A  participating  candktate 
would  Iw  enlWed  to  the  fdowing  iMnefits: 

Reduced  broadcasting  costs.— The  parUci- 
pattig  candUala  would  be  entitled  to  radto 
and  Wevtoion  raise  dtocountod  30  percent 
from  the  "normal  and  usuaT'  charge.  The  non- 
pwidpaBng  candUale  would  pay  the  full  cost 
for  ljiuatfttt''''0  ■*""■  the  lowest  unit  rate 
prowWon  in  current  law  would  be  repealed. 

FMuoed  poatage  costs.— The  parlictpating 
candUato  would  be  entWed  to  mail  at  either 
(1)  ona-haN  the  first-dass  postage  rate;  or  (2) 
the  nonprofit  third<iess  rate.  The  partictpating 
cmkMe  could  choose  either  option  for  any 
given  maHng. 

Encouragsmenl  for  reduced  print  media 
coats.— Unika  broadcasters,  the  print  media 
c«inot  be  required  to  sell  space  to  candi- 
dalsa.  In  fact,  under  current  law  the  print 
medta  are  prohUlad  from  providing  discounts 
to  candklates,  because  the  discounts  are  con- 
aidared  corporate  contributions.  The  cost  re- 
ducHon  proposal  wM  at  least  provide  that  dis- 
counts may  be  offered  to  participating  candi- 
dalss— so  tortg  as  the  same  dncount  is  of- 
fered to  all  participating  candklates— without 
being  considered  corporate  contributions. 

4.  AggngtlB  PAC  Umit—Jhe  cost  reduc- 
tion proposal  includes  an  aggregate  PAC  limit 
of  $75,000  per  election— $150,000  per 
cyde—  that  apples  to  all  candMates.  both 
participating  and  nonpartidpating. 

5.  Removal  of  spenOng  limits  for  candidate 
mUh  nonperUcfMting  opponent— A  participat- 
ing candkMe  with  a  norvpailicipating  oppo- 
nent may  spend  money  without  limitation, 
whie  still  enioying  the  benefits  of  the  cost  re- 
duction padiaga  Therefore,  the  nonparlictpat- 
ing  cttidkMa  with  a  nonpartidpating  oppo- 
more  than  $1  for  every  $1  raised  by  the  par- 
tidpaling  candktate.  The  spendkig  ceiling  for 
the  partkapating  candktate  wouM  be  lifted 
once  the  nonparlidpatkig  candktate  had 
raised  or  spent  half  ttte  Kmit 

6.  finAycwnenl— Candktates  who  spent 
more  than  the  Kmit,  but  less  than  5  percent 
more.  wouM  have  to  repay  the  excess 
amount  For  overspendkig  by  more  than  5 
percent,  a  candktate  would  be  required  to 
repay  three  times  the  excess  experxirture.  For 
ovarspendtog  by  10  percent  or  more,  the  FEC 
couM  knpoee  addWonal  penalties,  over  and 
above  triple  repayment  of  the  excess  expendi- 
ture. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
system  is.  first,  that  the  plan  supports  cam- 
paign expendttures— broadcasting  and  post- 
age—that are  likely  to  be  tow  in  noncompeti- 
tive races  and  high  in  competitive  ones.  The 
maximum  dncount  vakje  Is  just  where  it  is 
needed  most  at  the  margin  in  competitive 
races,  where  targe  portmns  of  the  campaign 
budget  go  to  broadcasting  and  postage.  It 
supporte  ttw  dements  that  are  most  important 
to  a  catKfdate's  ability  to  get  his  message  out. 
80  it  enhances  the  campaign  debate. 

A  relalad  advantage  is  that  this  package  will 
profvkto  raiativety  Ittle  vakie  in  norxxsmpetitive 
moea.  UnHw  pubic  financing,  for  instance, 
INa  ptan  provides  ittte  benefit  to  candktates 
with  Ittte  or  no  oppositton.  Similarly,  this  pack- 
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age  provktes  Kttte  benefit  to  nonserious  candi- 
dates, because  a  candktate  has  to  raiae  a 
reasonably  significant  amount  of  money  to  be 
abto  to  buy  the  broadcast  tkne  or  postal  and 
take  advantage  of  ttie  dncounts. 

Second,  the  cost  reductton  plan  subskSzes 
only  fundamental  campaign  expenses — radto, 
televiston  and  mail— that  are  crucial  to  getting 
a  candktate's  message  to  the  voters.  It  does 
not  support  arry  nonessential  campaign  ex- 
perKHtures. 

Third,  there  are  few  administrative  txirdens 
assodated  with  this  proposal.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, no  requH'ement  that  the  FEC  and  the 
Treasury  process  tf>ousands  of  checks,  from 
hundreds  of  candktates— neaily  800  In  1986 
House  races— during  the  electkxi  year.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  FEC  auditors  to  go  over 
ttw  books  of  House  candktates  to  secortd- 
guess  wtiether  all  campaign  funds  were 
"qualified  campaign  expenses." 

Fourth,  this  approach  will  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  little,  and  the  FEC  almost  nothing.  It 
will  cost  only  the  revenue  foregone  for  the 
postal  subskly. 

I  am  well  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  other 
campaign  finance  kleas  have  been  around 
much  ksnger  than  this,  and  that  people  might 
initially  feel  an  Inclination  toward  one  or  more 
of  them  just  because  of  their  familiarity.  But  I 
wouM  urge  anyone  wtio  is  interested  in  im- 
proving our  Campaign  Finance  System  to  take 
a  moment  to  kx>k  this  over,  to  think  about  it. 
to  think  atxxjt  the  alternatives,  and  ttien  to 
think  about  ttiis  a  little  more.  This  is  a  new 
corx^ept.  and  some  parts  of  it  certainly  are 
sut>ject  to  refinement,  but  in  bask:  outline  I  be- 
lieve it  has  significant  advantages,  both  over 
our  current  system  and  over  other  proposals 
to  change  the  cunent  system. 

Induded  betow  is  a  complete  summary  of 
the  bill.  I  wek»me  your  thoughte,  comntents, 
ktaas  and  suggesttons  as  the  Subcommittee 
on  Electk>ns  proceeds  to  examine  the  wMe 
area  of  campaign  finance  reform: 
Campaign  Cost  REDucnoii  amd  Retorii  Act 

OP  1987  COKPLETE  STTMMABT 

I.  major  componemts  op  proposal 

A.  Eligibility  [Sec.  101  and  104]: 

Just  as  under  current  law,  a  candidate  will 
file  with  the  FEC  after  raisinK  or  spending 
(5,000.  Part  of  the  filing  will  be  a  statement 
by  a  candidate  accepting  or  rejecting  a  cam- 
paign spending  limit.  A  "participating  candi- 
date" will  l>e  one  who  accepts  the  spending 
limit  In  return  for  the  l)eneflts  of  the 
system.  Once  a  choice  is  made,  It  cannot  be 
altered  In  the  same  election  cycle. 

Explanation:  Each  candidate  will  have  to 
decide  at  the  outset  of  an  election  cycle 
whether  or  not  to  participate.  A  candidate 
cannot  wait  to  see,  for  instance,  how  much 
money  he  can  raise,  or  exactly  who  his  op- 
ponent wUl  l>e. 

B.  The  spending  limit  [Sec  1101: 

The  spending  limit  Is  $200,000  per  elec- 
tion, $400,000  per  cycle.  (Primaries  and  gen- 
erals are  considered  separate  elections.  Just 
as  under  current  law).  There  Is  a  separate 
spending  limit  of  $100,000  for  possible 
nuioff  elections  In  the  twelve  states  that 
have  runoffs. 

Also,  a  participating  candidate  will  agree 
to  abide  by  a  personal  spending  limit  of 
$50,000  on  his  own  or  his  family's  money. 

Explanation:  The  spending  limit  of 
$400,000  per  election  cycle  is  high  enough  to 
accommodate  more  than  75%  of  all  1986 
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House  candidates.  Also,  when  the  value  of 
the  postage  and  broadcasting  dlaoounta  is 
taken  into  account,  candidates  will  receive 
additional  value  beyond  the  actual  dollars 
they  spend.  Furthermore,  the  greater  the 
portion  of  his  campaign  budget  that  a  can- 
didate devotes  to  postage  and  broadcast- 
ing—the items  most  important  to  dissemi- 
nate his  message— the  greater  the  value  of 
the  discounts  will  lie. 

Consequently  the  spending  limit  has  buUt- 
In  flexibility  to  accommodate  competitive 
races.  This  spending  limit,  plus  the  value  of 
the  discounts,  is  high  enough  to  allow  an 
open  and  full  dtacuasion  of  the  Issues  in  vir- 
tually any  House  district. 

At  the  same  time.  It  will  reduce  costs  of 
the  most  expensive  races,  and  will  help  to 
restrict  future  growth. 

(The  limits  are  not  Indexed  I>ecau8e  the 
bill  has  a  sunset  provision.) 

C.  Inducements: 

A  participating  candidate  is  entitled  to  the 
following  lienef its: 

Reduced  broadcasting  costs.  [Sec.  202  and 
203(b)] 

The  lowest  unit  rate  currently  in  the  law 
(which  no  longer  functions  as  a  meaningful 
discount,  especially  for  television)  will  l>e  re- 
pealed. Instead,  the  Federal  Commimlca- 
tions  Commission  will  determine  the 
"normal  and  usual"  charge  for  various  class- 
es of  time.  At  least  7  days  before  each  elec- 
tion period,  broadcasters  will  l>e  required  to 
publish  the  "normal  and  usual"  rates  that 
will  be  in  effect  for  each  such  period.  The 
election  period  is  45  days  before  each  pri- 
mary, and  60  days  l>efore  each  general  elec- 
tion. 

A  participating  candidate  will  receive 
radio  and  television  rates  that  are  discount- 
ed 30%  from  the  "normal  and  usual" 
charge.  A  non-participating  candidate  will 
not  l>e  entitled  to  the  discount. 

Reduce  postage  costs.  [Sec.  204]: 

For  each  mailing,  a  participating  candi- 
date will  t>e  entitled  to  choose  either  (1) 
one-half  the  first  class  postage  rate;  or  (2) 
the  non-profit  third  class  rate. 

Encouragement  for  reduced  print  media 
costs.  [Sec.  102(c)]: 

The  print  media  may  offer  discounts  to 
participating  candidates,  so  long  as  the 
same  discount  is  offered  to  all  participating 
candidates,  without  the  discounts  l>elng  con- 
sidered corporate  contributions. 

[Note:  Under  current  law  the  print  media 
Is  prohibited  from  providing  discounts  to 
candidates,  l>ecause  such  discounts  are  con- 
sidered corporate  contributions.  Unlike 
broadcaster,  the  print  media  (newspapers 
and  magazines)  cannot  be  required  to  offer 
discounts,  of  course,  but  the  prohibition  can 
at  least  be  removed.  This  bill  does  that,  so 
long  as  a  given  media  outlet  provides  the 
same  discount  to  all  participating  candi- 
dates (to  prevent  discrimination).] 

Explanation:  This  package  of  Items,  par- 
ticularly the  broadcasting  and  postage  rate 
reductions,  provides  the  Inducement  for 
candidates  to  opt  into  the  system  by  agree- 
ing to  overall  spending  limits. 

Among  the  l>eneflts  of  this  Idnd  of  pack- 
age is  that  the  maximum  discount  value  is 
just  where  it  is  needed  most:  in  competitive 
races,  where  large  portions  of  the  campaign 
budget  go  to  broadcasting  and  postage.  It 
supports  the  elements  that  are  most  impor- 
tant to  a  candidate's  ability  to  get  his  mes- 
sage out,  so  it  enhances  the  campaign 
det>ate. 

A  related  advantage  Is  that  this  package 
will  provide  relatively  little  value  in  non- 
competitive races.  Unlike  public  financing. 


for  instance,  this  plan  provides  little  l>enefit 
to  candidates  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Similarly,  this  package  provides  little  l>en- 
efit  to  non-serious  candidates,  t>ecause  a 
candidate  has  to  raise  a  reasonably  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  to  l>e  able  to  buy  the 
broadcast  time  or  postage  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  discounts.  (Among  other  things, 
this  means  that  minor  and  Independent  can- 
didates are  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
major  candidates,  which  Is  an  important 
Constitutional  consideration.) 

D.  Aggregate  PAC  Limit  [Sec.  1091: 

The  cost  reduction  proposal  includes  an 
aggregate  PAC  limit  that  applies  to  all  can- 
didates. iMth  participating  and  nonpartid- 
pating. The  aggregate  limit  is  $75,000  per 
election  (again  with  the  primary  and  gener- 
al considered  separately),  and  an  additional 
$25,000  in  the  event  of  a  runoff. 

Explanation:  This  limits  the  rapid 
growth— twtb  in  al>solute  terms,  and  a  per- 
centage—of PAC  contributions  to  House 
candidates.  It  will  help  reduce  candidate  re- 
liance on  PAC  funds,  and  will  also  help 
reduce  the  pressure  candidates  bring  to  l>ear 
on  PACs  to  raise  more  money.  Finally,  the 
provision  will  encourage  candidates  to  opt 
into  the  system  by  limiting  their  ability  to 
raise  special  interest  money  outside  the 
system. 

E.  Removal  of  sending  limits  for  candidate 
with  nonpartidpating  opponent  [Sec.  110]: 

If  a  participating  candidate  has  a  nonpar- 
tidpating opponent,  the  spending  limit  is  re- 
moved from  the  participating  candidate 
once  the  opponent  raises  or  spends  half  the 
limit.  The  participating  candidate  contin- 
ues, however,  to  enjoy  the  postage  and 
broadcasting  (and  print)  discounts. 

Explanation:  This  provision  protects  a 
partidpating  candidate's  ability  to  compete 
effectively  when  faced  with  a  nonpartidpat- 
ing opponent. 

Like  other  proposals,  this  bill  does  not 
remove  spending  limits  simply  l>ecause  a 
nonpartidpating  candidate  is  in  the  race. 
Such  a  system  would  t)e  easUy  abused  by 
non-serious  candidates.  It  must  l)e  clear  that 
the  nonpartidpating  candidate  is  able  to 
mount  a  serious  challenge  liefore  the  spend- 
ing limits  come  off. 

Unlike  other  proposals,  however,  this  bill 
does  not  force  the  participating  candidate  to 
wait  untU  his  opponent  has  actually  gone 
l>eyond  the  spending  limit  l>efore  he  can 
l>egin  to  respond.  By  then  it  may  l>e  too  late 
for  the  participating  candidate  to  catch  up. 
This  bin  allows  the  participating  candidate 
to  take  action  once  an  opponent  raises  or 
spends  half  the  spending  limit. 

Furthermore,  the  participating  candidate 
enjoys  a  significant  advantage  in  the  spend- 
ing arms  race  that  then  ensues,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  marginal  dollars  in 
such  a  competitive  race  go  Into  postage  and 
broadcasting,  which  are  discounted  for  the 
participating  candidate.  Consequently,  the 
nonpartidpating  candidate  must  raise  sul>- 
stantially  more  than  $1  for  every  $1  raised 
by  the  participating  candidate. 

F.  Enforcement  [Sec.  110]: 
Candidates   who   spent   more   than   the 

limit,  but  less  than  5%  more,  would  repay 
the  excess  amount.  For  overspending  by 
more  than  5%,  a  candidate  would  l)e  re- 
quired to  repay  three  times  the  excess  ex- 
penditures. For  overspending  by  10%  or 
more,  the  YEC  could  Impose  additional  pen- 
alties, over  and  above  triple  repayment  of 
the  excess  expenditure. 

Explanation:  Effective  enforcement  is  a 
crucial  element  of  any  proposal,  particularly 
one  that  Includes  spending  limits.  Conse- 
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quently,  the  penalties  must  l>e  severe  for 
violations  beyond  the  margin  (here  set  at 
5%)  of  what  might  reasonably  l)e  considered 
an  error  or  an  oversight. 

These  penalties  are,  of  course,  dvlL 
"Knowing  and  willful"  violations  of  the  law 
are  subject  to  criminal  penalties,  under 
other  provisions  that  already  exist  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

G.  Effective  Date  and  Sunset  (Sec.  301]: 

Tills  bill  will  be  In  effect  for  federal  elec- 
tions after  1988,  and  will  cover  three  com- 
plete election  cycles. 

Explanation:  Although  there  has  been  in- 
terest in  a  bill  effective  for  the  1988  elec- 
tion, it  is  simply  not  possible  to  change  the 
campaign  financing  system  in  the  midst  of 
an  election  cycle. 

The  cost  reduction  elements  of  this  bill 
are  sunset  in  six  years.  Three  election  cydes 
will  provide  sufficient  information  for  Con- 
gress to  gain  experience  with  the  new 
system.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  decision 
will  l)e  made  as  to  whether  the  system 
should  l)e  continued,  modified  or  terminat- 
ed. 

Other  elements  of  the  bill  are  not  sunset. 

II.  other  important  ELEMEirrS  OP  THE 

proposal 

A.  Independent  expenditures  [Sec.  106, 
114  and  US]: 

First,  separate  segregated  funds  (that  is, 
PAC^  that  are  affiliated  with  other  organi- 
zations, such  as  labor  unions,  corporations 
and  trade  associations),  will  tie  limited  to 
making  contributions.  They  will  l>e  restrict- 
ed from  making  Independent  expenditures. 

Second,  similar  to  the  Senate  bill,  this  bill 
further  defines  "Independent."  Among 
other  things,  it  stipulates  that  a  person  or 
political  committee  is  not  truly  Independent 
of  a  candidate  If:  (1)  there  has  l>een  arrange- 
ment or  coordination  lietween  the  "inde- 
pendent" and  the  candidate  committee:  (2) 
any  person  associated  with  the  "Independ- 
ent" effort  was  Involved  In  the  candidate's 
campaign  during  the  same  election  cycle;  or 
(3)  the  'independent"  has  counseled  the 
candidate  during  the  same  election  cycle. 

Third,  also  similar  to  the  Senate  bUl,  this 
proposal  requires  that  television  ads  of  an 
independent  person  or  committee  continu- 
ously display  a  scrawl  on  the  screen  Identi- 
fying the  name  of  the  person  or  conunittee 
responsible  for  the  ad.  Also,  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard,  direct  mail  and  other 
kinds  of  general  public  communications 
must  include  similar  identifying  informa- 
tion, along  with  the  sentence:  'The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  expenditure  limits.' 

Explanation:  By  far  the  most  important 
provision  of  this  section  is  the  first  one.  lim- 
iting separate  segregated  funds  to  contribu- 
tions. Currently,  separate  segregated  funds 
operate  under  an  exception  In  the  law.  The 
exception  says  that  no  union,  corporate  or 
trade  association  funds  may  he  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  except,  and  one  of  the  three 
exceptions  is  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  separate  segregated  fund. 

This  amendment  naorows  the  existing  ex- 
ception. It  stipulates  that  union,  corporate 
or  trade  association  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  only  when  it  is 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
tributions. This  provision  will  do  two  things. 
First,  it  win  restrict  the  handful  of  separate 
segregated  funds  that  already  have  poured 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  Inde- 
pendent spending  Into  races  In  the  last  few 
election  cycles.  Second,  It  will  prevent  PAC 
dollars  tliat  will  no  longer  be  going  to  candl- 
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dates  (due  to  the  aggregate  PAC  limits  in 
this  bill)  from  going  into  independent  ex- 
penditures Instead. 

B.  Bundling  [Sec.  HI]: 

This  proposal  stipulates  tliat  ff»i«p»tfw 
contributions  are  applied  both  to  the  contri- 
bution limits  of  those  who  actually  made 
them,  and  to  the  limits  of  Intermediaries 
tlirough  wtilch  the  contributions  came. 

Explanation:  This  proposal  limits  a  loop- 
hole that  has  grown  in  the  current  law.  Cur- 
rently, certain  entities  (usually  PACs)  solictt 
contributions  from  their  memt>ers  and 
transmit  the  contributions  to  a  candidate. 
The  entity  that  is  acting  as  a  conduit  does 
not  count  the  "bundled"  contributions 
toward  its  contribution  limit;  the  contrilni- 
tlons  apply  only  to  the  limits  of  those  who 
initially  wrote  the  checks. 

Present  Interpretation  of  the  law  has  al- 
lowed some  political  committees  to  cliannel 
many  thousands  of  dollars  over  and  alwve 
their  contribution  limits  to  favored  candi- 
dates. This  proposed  amendment  to  the  law 
will  prevent  that  practice. 

C.  Direct  mail  targeting  an  opponent  [Sec. 
204]: 

This  provision  stipulates  ttiat  mail  matter 
sent  by  a  political  committee  that:  (1)  com- 
ments on  the  "views,  position,  or  character" 
of  a  House  candidate:  and  (2)  is  nuilled 
during  the  30-day  period  t>efore  an  election, 
must  l>e  made  available  to  the  candidate  re- 
ferred to  at  least  48  hours  t>efore  mailing  in 
order  to  t>e  eligible  for  a  postage  discount. 

Explanation:  Direct  mall  pieces  sent  In 
the  closing  days  of  a  campaign  have  some- 
times been  negative  at  \»est.  and  at  worst  in- 
accurate. However,  unlike  broadcasting. 
print,  billboards,  and  almost  any  other 
means  of  mass  communication,  direct  mail 
is  private.  The  candidate  criticized  often  is 
not  aware  of  the  contents  of  a  mailing  until 
it  is  too  late  to  respond. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  continues  to 
allow  any  House  candidate  complete  free- 
dom to  say  whatever  he  wishes  in  a  mail 
piece;  it  simply  requires  that  a  copy  of  the 
piece  l>e  provided  to  any  other  House  candi- 
date the  piece  targets. 

D.  Personal  use  [Sec.  107]: 

No  campaign  funds  raised  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  bill  could  he  converted  to 
personal  use. 

Explanation:  In  1980  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  was  amended  to  prohibit  con- 
version of  campaign  funds  to  personal  use, 
except  that  all  individuals  who  were  then 
Meml>ers  of  the  House  were  covered  by  a 
grandfather  clause.  In  addition,  there  Is  a 
House  rule  that  prevents  personal  use  of 
campaign  funds  by  sitting  Memt>ers.  Conse- 
quently, the  present  system  is:  (1)  all  Mem- 
bers are  prohibited  from  using  campaign 
funds  for  personal  use;  (2)  Memliers  elected 
prior  to  1980  may  convert  campaign  funds 
to  personal  use  when  they  leave  the  House 
(so  long  as  they  pay  taxes,  etc.);  and  (3) 
Members  elected  In  1980  or  later  may  not 
convert  campaign  funds  to  personal  use. 
even  after  they  leave  the  House. 

This  provision  is  not  retroactive.  That  Is, 
it  will  not  affect  funds  already  In  campaign 
accounts;  they  will  continue  to  be  treated 
just  as  they  are  under  current  law  and 
House  rules.  But  It  will  prevent  the  conver- 
sion to  personal  use  of  all  campaign  funds 
raised  after  the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 

E.  Leadership  PACs  [Sec.  105]: 

This  provision  will  prevent  House  candi- 
dates from  establishing  or  controlUng  multi- 
candidate  committees. 

Explanation:  Currently.  House  candidates 
may  establish  so-called  leadership  PACs  sep- 
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ante  from  their  own  cmmimlgn  committees. 
These  wkUttoiuU  PACS  rmiae  contributiona 
In  addition  to  thoae  made  directly  to  the 
candidate'!  "■—p^ifw  committee.  The  candi- 
date PACk  then  make  contributions  to  other 
famWdat^  Thoae  contributions  are  subject 
to  the  limit  on  multicandldate  PACs  of 
$5,000  per  election,  rather  than  the  limit  on 
a  candidate's  own  political  committee  of 
$1,000  pa  election. 

This  provision  would  eliminate  leaderahip 
PACk. 
m.  macHUAiraous  AmMmmTs  to  the  pbc* 

AMD  THE  OOKMUinCATIONS  ACT 

A.  General: 

1.  Method  of  valuinc  certain  contributions 
and  expenditures.  (Sec  103(aXl)  and 
103<aXl)]: 

This  provision  clarifies  the  term  "any- 
thing of  value"  that  is  presently  in  the  law. 
It  stipulates  that  the  value  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  of:  (1)  the  cost  to  the 
person  ""■x^g  the  cmitribution;  or  (2)  the 
fair  market  value. 

ExplanaUtm:  In  the  current  law,  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  are  defined  as  gifts, 
loans,  etc  or  "anything  of  value."  This  last 
provision  has  been  interpreted  so  broadly 
that  polls,  ooncNts.  art  work  and  other 
items  donated  to  campaigns  have  been  as- 
cribed virtually  no  monetary  value.  This 
provision  will  tighten  the  definition. 

3.  Oarificatlon  of  certain  contributions 
and  expenditures.  (Sec  103(aK2).  102(aK3), 
103(aX3)  and  103<aX3)]: 

These  provisions  clarify  that  "any  gift, 
aubacription.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money  or  anything  of  value"  is  a  contribu- 
tion or  an  expenditure  if  it  is  made:  (1)  by  a 
person  to  encourage  an  Individual  to  become 
a  candidate:  or  (2)  by  a  political  committee" 
with  respect  to  a  clearly  identified  candidate 
in  an  election  for  Federal  office." 

Explanation:  These  provisions  tighten  ex- 
isting definitions. 

2.  Clarification  of  exclusion  of  mailing 
coata  from  party-building  provisions.  [Sec. 
102(b)  and  103<b)]: 

This  provision  strikes  certain  references 
to  "direct  mail"  in  the  law,  and  Inserts 
"maiL" 

Explanation:  This  clarifies  the  original 
intent  of  the  provision.  The  exclusion  was 
to  allow  more  volunteer-related  activities. 
and  not  general  public  advertising  tlirough 
mass  mailings. 

3.  Prohibitions  of  false  representation  to 
solicit  contributions.  (Sec  1161: 

This  provosion  protiibits  persons  soliciting 
campaign  contributions  from  falsely  repre- 
senting themselves  as  agents  of  a  candidate 
or  political  committee. 

Explanation:  This  is  a  recommendation 
submitted  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. There  have  been  instances  in  recent 
years  in  which  individuals  represented 
themselves  as  working  on  behalf  of  certain 
candidates,  and  raising  money  that  never 
made  its  way  to  the  candidates.  Currently 
such  activity  Is  not  against  the  law;  under 
this  provision  it  wiU  be. 

B.  Communications  provisions: 

1.  Diaerimination  against  candidates  by 
broadcasters.  (Sec  2011: 

Broadcastera  are  prohibited  from  discrimi- 
nating against  candidates  in  the  "amount, 
daaa.  or  period  of  time  made  available  to 
such  r%n^U*^t^  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy." 

Explanation:  This  provision  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  a  candidate  is  not  foreclosed  by 
a  broadcast  station  from  obtaining  the  time 
be  believes  neeeanry  to  his  campaign. 

3.  Priority  to  candidates.  [Sec  2021: 
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Broadcasters  are  required  to  give  priority 
to  candidates  In  selling  political  time. 

Explanation:  This  provision  assures  that 
in  allocating  scarce  time,  broadcasters  give 
priority  to  candidates  over  other  political 
users. 

3.  Candidate  debates.  [Sec.  203(a)]: 

This  provision  exempts  debates  between 
candidates  from  the  equal  opportunities 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act. 

Explanation:  This  provision  will  allow 
broadcasters  to  sponsor  debates. 

c  Presidential: 

1.  Contributions  to  draft  committees.  [Sec. 
1121: 

This  provision  clarifies  that  presidential 
draft  committees  are  political  committees 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act. 

Explanation:  The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission has  recommended  this  provision, 
since  their  authority  over  draft  committees 
has  been  undermined  by  several  court  deci- 
sions. As  the  Commission  noted,  the  current 
situation  creates  "a  serious  imbalance  in  the 
election  law  and  the  political  process  be- 
cause a  nonauthorized  group  organized  to 
support  someone  who  has  not  yet  become  a 
candidate  may  operate  completely  outside 
the  strictures  of  the  [FECA].  However,  any 
group  organized  to  support  someone  who 
has  in  fact  become  a  candidate  is  subject  to 
the  Act's  registration  and  reporting  require- 
ments and  contribution  limitations.  There- 
fore, the  potential  exists  for  funneling  large 
aggregations  of  money,  both  corporate  and 
private,  into  the  Federal  electoral  process 
through  unlimited  contributions  made  to 
nonauthorized  draft  committees  that  sup- 
port a  person  who  has  not  yet  become  a  can- 
didate." 

2.  Increased  personal  contributions  for 
presidential  candidates.  [Sec.  1131: 

This  provision  raises  the  limit  on  individ- 
ual contributions  to  presidential  candidates 
only  from  $1,(H)0  per  election  to  $2,500. 

Explanation:  While  spending  limits  in 
presidential  elections  are  indexed  to  infla- 
tion, contribution  limits  are  not.  In  the 
years  since  the  $1,000  limitation  was  passed 
its  value  has  eroded  considerably,  and  presi- 
dential candidates  have  had  Increasing  diffi- 
culty raising  sufficient  funds.  Several  have 
ended  up  with  substantial  debts.  This  provi- 
sion will  ease  some  of  their  fund-raising 
burden,  without  doing  violence  to  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

3.  Eliminate  sUte-by-state  spending  limits. 
[Sec.  1081: 

This  provision  would  eliminate  the  state- 
by-sUte  limits  that.  In  addition  to  an  overall 
expenditure  limitation,  presently  govern 
presidential  primary  spending. 

Explanation:  This  is  another  suggestion 
made  to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee by  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  indicated  that  the  lim- 
itations have  little  impact  on  campaign 
spending  in  a  given  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire.  And  even 
in  those  two  states,  the  limits  are  so  easily 
evaded,  by  a  variety  of  means,  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally meaningless.  In  most  other  states,  cam- 
paigns either  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
spend  the  permissible  total.  In  any  case,  the 
overall  national  limit  serves  as  an  adequate 
constraint  on  state  spending,  even  in  the 
early  primaries. 

Removal  of  the  sUte-by-state  limits,  then, 
would:  (1)  have  little  impact  on  overall 
spending;  and  (2)  allow  candidates  broader 
discretion  in  running  their  campaigns.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  argues  that  "the 
allocation   of   expenditures   to   the  States 
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have  proven  a  significant  accounting  burden 
for  campaigns  and  an  equally  difficult  audit 
and  enforcement  task  for  the  CommlsaiMi." 
In  short,  the  Commission's  view  is:  "Olven 
our  experience  to  date,  we  believe  that  thia 
change  to  the  Act  would  be  of  subatantial 
benefit  to  all  parties  concerned." 


PATINO  TRIBUTE  TO  SEAMAN 
KENNETH  JANUSIK.  JR. 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLoaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESDTTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
grieve  today  with  tlie  families  of  the  37  Ameri- 
can servi(»men  wtw  were  killed  Surxtay  under 
tragic  ctrcumstarK»s  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

Among  those  wtx>  died  was  Seaman  Ken- 
neth Oale  Janusik,  Jr.,  of  Pinellas  County,  FL 
Kent,  as  he  was  known  to  his  families  and 
friends,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1985  after 
graduating  from  Cleanvater  High  School  and 
was  an  operatkxvs  specialist.  His  dedicatkin 
and  valor  Is  typical  of  ttie  men  serving  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Stark  wtw  volunteered  to  serve  (xr 
Nation  and  protect  our  freedom  and  liberty. 

Americans  proudly  serve  around  the  worM 
knowing  that  their  uniforms  and  the  American 
flag  are  signs  of  U.S.  strength  and  freeckxn  to 
our  frierxis  and  allies.  This  Is  the  case  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  wt)ere  U.S.  naval  ships  signal 
that  ttiese  intematiorul  waterways  will  not  be 
dented  to  us  or  to  our  allies  wtio  deperxj  so 
greatly  on  the  oil  shipped  from  this  region. 

The  brave  men  and  women  wtK>  give  so 
much  of  tt)emselves  to  serve  our  country 
know  that  there  is  always  the  risk  that  they 
will  come  under  attack  no  matter  wtiere  they 
serve.  The  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
were  aware  of  the  daily  dangers  ttiat  sur- 
rounded them,  especially  In  an  area  as  volatile 
as  the  Mkidle  East 

The  truth  of  the  events  surrounding  the 
attack  upon  the  U.S.S.  Stark  must  be  deter- 
mined—not only  so  we  know  what  happened 
and  why,  but  also  to  ensure  that  Americans 
serving  abroad  are  never  left  vulnerable  In 
similar  threatening  situations.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Sutxxxnmittee  on 
Natk>nal  Defense,  It  is  my  responsibility  and 
the  responsibility  of  each  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  our  military  personnel 
have  ttie  best  and  most  advanced  military 
weapons  and  technokigy  available  to  defend 
themselves  from  hostile  attacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Kent  Janusik  and 
his  36  shipmates  is  a  tremendous  tragedy  and 
every  American  shares  the  sorrow  of  their 
families  and  friends.  We  salute  them  for  their 
sacrifice  in  tt)e  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  we  must  take  from  this  experierx^  the 
strongest  possttile  resolve  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  reduce  the  threat  to  the  safety  of 
other  Anfiericans  serving  wherever  they  may 
be  In  the  mxtd. 
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WHO'S  BONDINO  THE  KIDS? 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

opcALiroRmA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATl  VES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomi&  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
last  week,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  ttie  C^ensus  re- 
leased a  study,  "Who's  Minding  the  Kkis?", 
the  most  comprehensive  data  collection  effort 
ever  conducted  by  the  (Census  Bureau  on  the 
child  care  arrarigements  of  working  families. 

Until  now,  we  have  had  little  systematic  na- 
tional information  atXHJt  how  and  wtwre  chil- 
dren are  t>elng  cared  for  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  The  new  Census  study  makes  an 
important  contributkxi  to  the  dearth  of  data 
that  now  exist 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  In  1 984-85: 

More  ttian  29  mlllton  children  under  age  15 
had  mothers  who  worked;  almost  19  millk>n— 
66  percent — of  tiiese  children  had  iTK}tt>ers 
wfx)  worked  full  time. 

The  estimated  annual  chiM  care  expendi- 
tures made  t>y  working  families  for  ttieir  chil- 
dren are  mote  than  $1 1  billton. 

There  are  8.2  mlllk>n  pre-school-age  chil- 
dren who  have  woriung  mothers  and  require 
sonfie  form  of  child  care  arrangement  Sixty 
percent  of  preschool  chlklren  are  cared  for 
outside  the  home,  mostly  by  nonrelatives, 
while  their  parents  are  working. 

One  in  four  working  women  with  a  <^ild 
under  age  5  used  some  type  of  organized 
child  care  facility  for  their  youngest  chikJ.  up 
from  16  percent  in  1982. 

Almost  1.4  million  Infants  under  age  1  re- 
quired child  care  services  while  tt)eir  mothers 
were  at  work.  Alntost  55  percent  were  cared 
for  outside  the  home,  again  mostly  t>y  nonrela- 
tives, including  organized  day  care  center  pro- 
viders. 

Fourteen  percent  of  infants  were  cared  fcx 
in  organized  child  care  facilities,  a  substantial 
Increase  over  the  5  percent  estimated  for  in- 
fants In  1982. 

The  study  is  especially  timely  because  we 
are  hearing  a  tot  these  days  about  making 
America  nrxxe  competitive  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Becoming  nx>re  ctxnpetitive, 
however,  means  using  the  full  resources  of 
our  work  force — men  arxi  women  alike. 

We  also  hear  that  one  answer  to  removing 
families  from  welfare  dependency  is  to  compel 
work,  or  provkie  the  opportunity  to  work— for 
men  and  women  alike. 

For  most  families  today,  just  to  keep  up 
their  standard  of  living  and  raise  their  chiMren 
deperids  on  the  Incomes  of  both  parents. 
When  chlklren  are  living  with  only  one  parent, 
ttiat  parent's  partrcipation  in  ttie  workforce  be- 
comes almost  mandatory. 

Consequently,  in  today's  wortd,  achieving 
our  natk>nal  goals  requires  that  both  mothers 
arxl  fathers  have  jobs.  If  another  of  America's 
goals— ttiat  of  healthy  and  stable  families— is 
to  be  achieved  in  tandem,  then  reliable, 
decent  chiM  care  become  absokitety  essen- 
tial. 

For  k>w-«ncome  mottiers  trying  to  get  train- 
ing, enter  the  job  market,  or  hoki  on  to  hani- 
won  employment  the  absence  of  decent  af- 
fordable chikl  care  for  tlieir  chikiren  creates 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  Too  often,  returning 
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to  ttie  certainty  of  AFIX:  becomes  Itie  onty  ra- 
tkxial  choice  to  protect  their  chiMren. 

The  (Census  Bureau  study  corroborated  the 
extensive  investigatk>ns  of  ttie  Select  (Commit- 
tee on  Chidren,  Youth,  and  Families,  which 
first  organized  all  of  the  available  piecemeal 
data  to  describe  the  chiM  care  arrangements 
of  w(xklng  families. 

Ttie  select  committee's  work  also  estat>- 
lished  that  the  current  child  care  system  is 
fragmented  and  unstable  at  best  Ttie  supply 
of  care  is  woefully  low,  waiting  lists  are 
common,  especially  fcx  Infants,  and  ttie  num- 
tjers  of  families  needing  out-of-home  care  ior 
tfieir  children  is  increasing.  Ttie  result  is  chil- 
dren wtiose  care  is  haphazard  at  best  or  fre- 
quently dangerous  or  nonexistent 

As  a  recent  front  page  story  In  ttie  Wash- 
ington Post  "Babies  Need  Not  Apply,"  May  12, 
1987,  confirmed,  even  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area,  fcx  every  infant  In  care,  hun- 
dre<Js  remain  on  waiting  lists. 

When  chikj  care  anangements  fail,  the  work 
productivity  of  parents  predk:tat)ly  declines. 
According  to  ttie  Census  Bureau,  ttiousands 
of  families  report  ttiat  ttiey  k>st  time  from  vvork 
In  a  given  month  t>ecause  of  a  disruptkxi  or 
faikjre  In  their  chikl  care  arrangement 

As  polKymakers  we  must  recognize  txm 
the  critk^lly  short  supply  of  child  care,  espe- 
cially for  infants,  is  affecting  the  Nation's  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  our  e(x>nomk;  statiillty.  I  urge 
my  (xilleagues  to  apply  this  lnformatk>n  to  up- 
coming legislatkxi  on  welfare  reform,  educa- 
tional equity,  and  comprehensive  chikl  care 
whKh  will  help  expand  the  opportunities  for 
quality  care  for  America's  worlung  parents  and 
ttieir  chikjren. 


HIGHER  GASOLINE  TAXES?  NO! 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPOKHIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  ANOERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
most  of  us  In  this  txxiy  agree  that  we  must  act 
to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  ttie  territ)le 
deficit  that  is  facing  our  Nation.  In  my  view, 
our  failure  to  do  so  will,  sooner  or  later,  t>e 
economically  devastating.  Clearly,  difficult 
choices  lie  ahead.  I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned, ttiough,  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  defKit  by  increasing  ttie  Federal 
gasoline  tax. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday ran  an  op-ed  piece  pointing  out  ttie 
stiortcomings  In  this  approach.  I  ask  ttiat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rec»rd  and  commend  it  to  our 
colleagues  for  their  study  and  consideratkxi. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18.  19871 
Higher  Gasoline  Taxes?  No 
(By  Rol>eri  S.  Mclntyre) 

Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  adopting  a 
budget  resolution  that  calls  for  higher 
taxes.  Soon  it  will  have  to  face  the  big  ques- 
tion: Whose  taxes  should  be  raised? 

In  rejecting  President  Reagan's  simplistic 
view  that  the  answer  to  the  deficit  problem 
is  a  constitutional  amendment.  Congress  is 
l>eing  realistic.  But  not  all  the  budget  news 
is  heartening. 

Some  of  those  who  usually  style  them- 
selves as  defenders  of  tax  fairness  and  aver- 
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age  taxpayers  have  called  for  meetiiic  tlie 
budget  targets  with  the  moat  nigifiw  kind 
of  tax  increase  imaginable:  sharply  high» 
federal  excise  taxea.  At  the  heart  of  theae 
proposals  are  increased  gasoline  taxea. 

Thus,  The  Post  q>eaks  favorably  of  a  10- 
cent  or  an  IS-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax 
hike,  and  The  New  York  Times  concurs. 
The  New  Republic  goes  even  further,  sup- 
porting a  50-cent-a-gallon  Jump.  And  Ways 
and  Means  Ctiairman  Dan  Roatenkowaki. 
one  of  the  heroes  of  last  year's  tax  reform 
fight,  has  said  he'll  consider  proposing  a 
gasoline  tax  increaae  as  weU. 

Increasing  gasoline  taxes  may  not  aeem 
like  such  a  big  deal  in  Washington.  Because 
of  its  extensive  system  of  public  transporta- 
tion, the  District  ranks  dead  last  in  the 
share  of  personal  Income  that  would  l>e  paid 
through  a  gas  tax  hike,  compared  with  any 
of  the  SO  states.  Residents  of  other  tiighly 
urbanized  northeastern  areas  also  may  tend 
to  minimise  the  impact  of  higher  gasoline 
taxes.  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  for  instance,  rank  47tb 
through  50th  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  a 
gasoline  tax  Increase  as  a  share  of  personal 
income. 

Geographically,  the  big  losers  from  a  gas- 
oline tax  Increase  live  in  the  South  and  the 
West.  South  Carolina.  Wyoming,  Montana. 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Missisaippt  Ala- 
bama. Termessee,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  are 
the  top  10  when  it  comes  to  a  gasoline  tax 
hike  as  a  share  of  personal  income. 

But  the  problems  with  a  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease go  l>eyond  geography.  The  more  im- 
portant Inequity  shared  even  in  "winner 
states"  Is  that  gasoline  taxes,  like  all  excise 
taxes,  take  a  much  higher  share  of  the 
income  of  poor  and  middle-Income  families 
than  they  take  from  the  rich. 

The  recently  enacted  federal  tax  reform 
bill,  Rostenkowski's  proudest  achievement, 
was  designed  to  t>egln  to  restore  fairness  to 
the  federal  tax  code,  notably  by  ensuring 
that  the  poorest  people— those  with  the 
least  ability  to  pay  taxes— would  no  longer 
t>e  subject  to  federal  Income  taxes.  But  a  big 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  would  undercut 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  tax  reform  act. 

If  Congress  were  to  meet  Its  budget  tar- 
gets with  a  gas  tax  increase,  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $10,000  would  tiave  to  shell  out 
3  percent  of  their  incomes  in  tiigher  taxes— 
almost  double  the  tax  cut  they  got  from  the 
tax  reform  act.  Ifiddle-income  families 
would  lose  atMut  1  percent  of  their  income 
to  increased  gasoline  taxes.  But  for  people 
making  more  than  $200,000,  the  added  gaso- 
line taxes  would  amount  to  only  a  trivial 
one-tenth  of  a  percent  of  Income. 

Some  defend  tUgher  gasoline  taxea  as  an 
energy  conservation  incentive.  But  energy- 
efficient  cars  arc  here  to  stay  with  or  with- 
out added  taxes  on  gasoline.  And  whatever 
marginal  reduction  in  driving  might  occur 
as  a  result  of  higher  taxes  on  gasoline  must 
be  l>alanced  against  the  clear  and  sulMtan- 
tlal  damage  to  tax  fairness  that  a  gasoline 
tax  increase  would  incur. 

With  higher  revenues  mandated  as  part  of 
the  budget.  Congress  will  have  to  choose. 
One  path  would  be  to  enact  regressive  meas- 
ures, such  as  Increasing  gasoline  or  other 
excise  taxes.  The  other  path  is  to  continue 
in  the  spirit  of  tax  reform  by  closing  more 
loopholes  or  adopting  Speaker  Jim  Wright's 
proposal  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  tax 
cuU  for  the  wealthy  scheduled  for  next 
year. 

Some  who  have  supported  fair  taxes  in 
the  past  are  now  hacking  the  first  alterna- 
tive on  the  theory  that  if  a  tax  Increase  Is 
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■ttfOcienUy  ictienlve.  the  presklmt  might 
be  wfIUi«  to  tolente  it.  But  trytnc  to  figure 
out  what  the  pratident's  promlae  to  veto 
"Miy"  tax  increue  really  meana  U  a  daunt- 
twtg  taak.  fepfffif"!'  sinoe  his  own  budget 
caUi  for  $90  billion  In  excise,  pajrroU  and 
tiKuwn^  tax  increases  over  the  next  three 
yean. 

Those  who  think  tax  fairness  is  impor- 
tant. Including  Rostenkowski.  ought  to  stop 
trying  to  divine  the  path  of  least  presiden- 
tial leilstanoe  and  instead  heed  Rostenkow- 
ikl'a  wordB  from  a  speech  last  September 

"If  we  need  more  money  for  gavemment, 
then  let's  go  through  the  front  door  and  col- 
lect it  from  those  who  can  pay— not  ttirough 
the  back  from  those  who  can't" 


USDA  CONTRACT  GOES  TO 
HITACHI 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  YORK 

ni  THB  BOUSE  or  RKPHXSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  coi- 
legguag  who  might  have  missed  it.  I  wanted  to 
inaart  into  the  Record  a  recent  coiumn  from 
the  Washington  Post  written  by  Jack  Ander- 
son and  Dale  Van  Atta.  In  it  the  artide  details 
how  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department,  on  ttie 
very  same  day  that  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced sarwiions  against  some  Japanese 
imports,  awarded  a  huge  multimillton  dollar 
contract  to  Hitachi,  one  of  Japan's  leading 
electronic » companies. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wtide  states  that  two  U.S.  firms.  StorageTek 
and  IBM.  actually  came  in  under  the  figure  bid 
by  Hitachi.  One  of  the  firms  was  more  than 
$10  miKon  less.  To  make  the  situation  even 
more  frustrating,  when  the  contract  award  was 
anraunced.  Agriculture  Secretary  Lyng  was  in 
Tokyo  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese to  eliminate  import  restrictmns  against 
American  citrus,  rice  and  t>eef. 

The  corrtract  award  has  been  appealed  by 
the  two  American  firms,  and  is  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  courts.  Sadly,  this  example  is  not 
unique.  American  companies  can  point  to 
case  after  case  of  similar  double  standards. 
President  Reagan,  in  announcing  the  Japa- 
nese sanctions,  was  sending  a  signal  to 
Tokyo  that  we  are  not  going  to  play  patsies 
any  more.  Too  bad  the  message  was  not 
heard  several  blocks  away  at  the  Agriculture 
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peals  by  the  American  firm,  Storage-Tek, 
and  another  U.S.  bidder,  IBM.  According  to 
corporate  documents  obtained  by  our  re- 
porter Karen  Talley.  StorageTek's  bid  was 
at  least  $10  million  less  for  the  Agriculture 
contract,  while  IBM's  bid  was  "several"  mil- 
lion dollars  lower  than  the  wiiming  Hitachi 
price. 

The  Oener&l  Services  Administration  Is 
reviewing  the  bidding,  and  a  decision  on  the 
appeals  by  StorageTek  and  IBM  is  expected 
in  June. 

The  particular  Hitachi  equipment  that 
Agriculture  wants  to  buy  from  ViON  is  not 
subject  to  the  president's  trade  sanctions. 
But  Hitachi  is  one  of  the  Japanese  compa- 
nies whose  practice  of  dumping  computer 
chips  on  the  U.S.  market  at  l>elow-cost 
prices  led  to  the  sanctions  Imposed  last 
month,  according  to  Oary  Holmes  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative's  office. 

The  idea  l>ehind  the  sanctions  was  that  a 
get-tough  approach  would  persuade  the 
Japanese  govenunent  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  trade  l>arriers  that  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  U.S.  exporters  to  sell 
their  goods  in  Japan. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  get-soft  ap- 
proach to  Japan  manifestly  has  not  worked. 
At  about  the  same  time  that  his  procure- 
ment division  was  awarding  the  computer 
contract.  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  E. 
Lyng  was  in  Tokyo  trying  without  success  to 
get  import  restrictions  lifted  on  American 
beet,  rice,  and  citrus  fruit. 

£>ocuments  filed  by  StorageTek  pointedly 
state  that  its  computer  "is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States"  while  ViON's  "is  manu- 
factured by  Hitachi  in  Japan."  While  Stora- 
geTek and  IBM  say  their  bids  were  substan- 
tially lower  than  ViON's,  neither  firm  would 
reveal  its  exact  bid.  In  case  the  contract  is 
reopened  in  response  to  their  appeal. 

Agriculture  officials  said  the  Hitachi 
system  is  lietter  suited  to  the  department's 
needs  than  either  IBM's  or  StorageTek's. 
The  equipment  is  needed  for  a  variety  of  ad- 
ministrative functions,  such  as  finance  and 
payroll,  for  offices  in  Washington  and 
across  the  country. 

The  department's  bid  proposal  stated  that 
"technical  superiority  will  be  considered 
more  important  than  cost,"  and  added: 
"Award,  however,  will  go  to  the  offerer 
whose  offer  represents  the  combination  of 
technical  merit  and  cost  most  favorable  to 
the  government." 

Both  IBM  and  StorageTek  maintain  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  judged  their 
equipment  improperly.  Each  said  it  would 
have  won  the  contract  if  the  evaluation  had 
been  done  correctly. 


The  artKie  folknvs: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  15,  1987] 
USDA  ComriACT  Goes  to  Japahese  Firm 
(By  Jack  Andenoo  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 
The  Agriculture  Department  is  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  White  House,  but  apparent- 
ly its  purchasing  people  did  not  get  word 
that  President  Reagan  was  declaring  a  trade 
war  against  Japan. 

On  April  17,  the  very  day  the  president 
announced  sanctions  against  some  Japanese 
imports,  an  American  computer  manufac- 
turer was  informed  by  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment contract  officer  that  it  had  lost 
out  on  a  multimillion-dollar  contract— to  Hi- 
tachi, the  Japanese  electronics  giant. 

The  $48  million  computer  contract,  award- 
ed to  Hitachi's  American  distributor,  ViON 
Corp.,  has  t>een  put  on  hold  l>ecause  of  ap- 


HAROLD  FORD 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUBAE 

OP  MARYLAND 
11*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate tfiat  in  this,  the  year  of  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution, 
there  remain  ttrase  who  would  subvert  its 
Intent  and  resort  to  arbitrary  and  blatant  un- 
constitutnnal  interpretations  to  suit  their  self- 
ish wtums.  I  am  speaking  In  this  instance  of 
the  current  gag  order  issued  by  U.S.  district 
court  Judge  James  H.  Jarvis  in  the  case 
against  our  distinguished  colleague  Harold 
Ford. 
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Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  wHI  not  attempt  to 
argue  against  this  gag  order  on  legal  grourxto. 
But  from  even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  const!- 
tutk>nal  rights,  It  is  clear  that  this  gag  order, 
preventing  the  Congressntan  from  explaining 
his  positk>n  to  his  constituents  and,  in  effect, 
limiting  his  ability  to  defend  himself,  vwlates 
his  first  amerxlment  right  of  free  speech  and, 
more  Importantly,  casts  an  immovable  shadow 
of  guilt  over  his  head.  This  is  an  unconsidona- 
ble  and  totally  inappropriate  restriction  to 
place  on  a  Member  of  Congress. 

There  are  numerous  questnns  surrounding 
Vne  handling  of  this  case  which  demand  expla- 
natkxis.  Why  was  the  Congressman  indicted 
only  days  before  the  expiratkm  of  the  statute 
of  limitatmns  on  the  original  grand  jury,  and 
after  4  years  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
indict  him? 

Why  have  the  Justne  Department,  grand 
jury,  ar>d  ttie  U.S.  attorney  refused  to  allow 
Harold  Ford  and  his  attorneys  to  present  his 
case  ar)d  evklence  in  his  own  defense? 

Why  is  ttwre  the  appearance  of  a  vendetta 
against  Harold  Ford  and  his  family? 

The  process  has  obviously  been  flawed  arxl 
raises  the  ugly  spectre  of  discrimination 
against  all  Members  of  Congress  in  the  appli- 
cation of  constitutional  protections. 

Harold  Ford  has  served  his  constituents 
and  this  Nation  well  during  his  six  elected 
terms.  I  believe  he  deserves  the  implicatton  of 
innocence  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  I  also  believe  he  deserves  the  opportunity 
to  present  his  case  to  his  constituents,  col- 
leagues, and  the  American  people  in  the  spirit 
of  fairness  and  free  speech  that  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  uphold. 
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THE  HOMELESS  VETERAN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
published  in  the  Homeless  Advocate  that 
highlights  an  alarming  problem  faced  by  veter- 
ans— homelessness.  The  Advocate  found  that 
an  estimated  60  percent  of  homeless  men  in 
Denver  are  veterans. 

Homeless  Veterans 

Two  years  ago  a  group  of  veterans  got  to- 
gether to  find  out  if  there  was  any  truth  to 
the  notion  that  there  were  large  numliers  of 
homeless  veterans  in  Denver. 

Clad  in  jeans  and  work  shirts,  they  went 
out  on  the  streets,  to  the  shelters,  under 
loading  doclu  and  bridges,  to  soup  kitchens 
and  churches. 

What  they  learned  was  that  the  stories 
were  not  rumors.  They  spoke  with  many 
who  identified  themselves  as  veterans,  most 
of  whom  had  served  in  or  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  These  men  did  not  trust  the  group 
that  sought  them  out.  They  were  angry, 
bitter,  demoralized,  depressed,  and  like  all 
homeless  people,  their  lives  were  caught  up 
in  the  struggle  to  survive.  Prom  the  data 
and  evidence  acciunulated,  they  estimated 
that  some  60%  of  all  homeless  men  in 
Denver  were  veterans.  Based  on  this  infor- 
mation they  went  forward  to  the  federal 


government  and  sought  assistance  to  help 
h(Hneles8  veterans. 

Following  many  months  of  research  and 
development,  the  American  O.I.  Forum  Vet- 
erans Outreach  Program  of  Denver,  Inc.  re- 
ceived a  $25,000  matching  grant  to  imple- 
ment a  project  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  homeless  veterans  in  Denver.  It  is  one  of 
ten  veterans  pilot  projects  in  targeted  cities 
nationwide  and  administered  through  the 
Denver  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  O.I.  Forum  then  negotiated  with  the 
Volunteers  of  America  for  the  provision  of 
office  and  classroom  space  at  their  York 
Street  Shelter,  In  addition  to  an  arrange- 
ment for  extended  sUys  for  homeless  veter- 
ans maldng  use  of  this  Outreach  Program. 

A  broad-based  resource  network  and 
tracltlng  system  was  Implemented  and  by 
mid-February  the  first  employabUlty  classes 
for  veterans  was  held  at  the  York  Street 
Shelter. 

Services  include  referrals  for  emergency 
and  transitional  housing,  mental  health 
counseling,  substance  abuse  treatment,  vet- 
erans l)eneftts,  food,  clothing,  employabillty 
training,  and  various  other  emergency  refer- 
rals and  assistance. 

Once  Ijarriers  to  employment  have  been 
addressed  effectively,  veterans  are  trans- 
ferred into  the  agency's  employment  pro- 
gram and  assigned  to  a  counselor  who  as- 
sists with  job  applications,  resiunes,  job  re- 
ferral and  placement,  as  well  as  with  trans- 
portation, food  and  clothing.  If  the  veteran 
is  offered  a  position,  but  requires  tools  and 
equipment,  the  agency  is  able  to  assist 
through  La  Raza  Supportive  Services. 

The  Homeless  Project  also  includes  provi- 
sion of  workshops  to  service  providers,  vet- 
erans organizations,  government  and  civic 
agencies  to  exchange  information  and  en- 
hance cooperation  and  coordination  of  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless.  Community  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  is  reflected  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Homeless  Veterans  Program 
thus  far  in  assisting  veterans  toward  self- 
sufficiency. 

Provides  are  urged  to  refer  veterans  in 
need  to  the  project  and  can  count  on  the 
agency  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  pos- 
sible to  get  veterans  and  others  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  back  on  their  feet. 

The  outreach  team  is  headed  by  Homeless 
Programs  Director  Paul  Sandoval  with  Out- 
reach Specialist  Ruben  Gomez  developing 
additional  support  services  and  jobs.  Train- 
ing classes  are  conducted  by  Larry  Simkins. 
All  three  are  veterans,  two  served  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  theater  and  are  bi-lingual 
Spanish.  They  are  professional  and  commit- 
ted to  helping  veterans  help  themselves, 
with  caring  and  compassion. 

If  you  would  like  to  refer  a  veteran  to  the 
program,  obtain  more  information,  attend 
workshops,  donate  time,  food,  clothing,  or 
financial  assistance,  please  contact  Paul 
Sandoval  at  893-3745. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OP  votcnnA 

n  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPKCSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1987 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  tourism  and  its  impact  on  Virginia  and 
on  America  During  this  week.  May  17-23.  our 
Natkxi  wiH  celebrate  Natk>nal  Tourism  Week 
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recognizing  the  bounty  of  America,  its  beauty, 
its  excitement,  and  the  history  offered  by  its 
exploration.  Wrth  some  240  million  Americans 
traveling  within  the  United  States  each  year, 
people  are  central  to  the  travel  industry,  there- 
fore we  must  t>e  aware  of  the  fact  that  tourism 
worths  for  America.  The  travel  industry  is  a 
growing  force — an  economic  heavyweight  vital 
to  our  national  and  State  ecorK>my.  In  a  single 
year,  the  task  of  transporting,  kxlging.  and 
feeding  Americans  on  the  move  creates  $300 
billion  in  revenues  nationwide. 

Today,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  is 
America's  third  largest  retail  or  service  ecofx>- 
my,  and  in  Virginia,  it  is  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry. In  1985,  U.S.  and  foreign  travelers 
spent  $258  billk>n  while  traveling  in  the  United 
States  which  is  6.5  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  over  5  millkm 
jobs  are  directly  and  indirectly  supported  by 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  At  a  time 
when  various  sectors  of  ttie  economy  are  fal- 
tering, the  travel  industry  pushes  al>ead  errv 
pkiying  1  of  every  15  Americans  in  a  job  relat- 
ing to  tourism. 

Travel  and  tourism  rank  as  the  first  secortd, 
or  third  largest  employer  in  41  States.  In  13 
States,  it  is  the  first  emptoyer  in  14  States  it 
is  the  second  largest  emptoyer.  In  my  State  of 
Virginia,  some  33  million  travelers  cross  our 
borders  each  year.  They  spend  a  total  of  $6 
billion  traveling  for  either  business  or  pleasure. 
As  a  result,  travel  provided  more  than  37,000 
jobs  in  1985-86,  more  than  5  percent  of  aH  of 
the  jobs  in  Virginia.  Intemattonal  visitors  com- 
prise a  crucial  segment  of  our  industry  market- 
place conskjering  22  millton  intemattonal  trav- 
elers visited  the  United  States  last  year, 
spending  $13  billton.  The  payments  visitors 
from  abroad  make  for  buses,  planes,  trains, 
hotels,  meals,  and  museums  are  constoered 
"invisible  dollars"  that  greatly  help  our  econo- 
my. 

Travel  industry  inflatton  has  remained  tow 
while  the  disposable  personal  income  of 
Americans  has  increased  by  6.6  percent.  As  a 
result,  consumers  are  enjoying  real  income  al- 
lowing them  to  purchase  discrettonary  items 
such  as  pleasure  trips. 

Annual  vacattons  and  even  shorter  excur- 
sions are  increasingly  common  ar>d  have 
become  the  third  largest  househokj  expendi- 
ture, not  far  behind  the  house  and  car. 

One  important  point:  gasoline  prices,  wtnch 
nearty  doubled  during  the  1979-80  period 
have  now  declined  makirtg  travel  in  the  United 
States  a  tremendous  buy.  Lodging  and  food 
costs  are  increasing  only  two-tf>irds  as  fast  as 
they  did  over  the  last  decade,  and  food  serv- 
toe  costs,  only  one-half  as  rapidly. 

Nattonal  Tourism  Week  was  initiated  4 
years  ago  to  highlight  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  tourism  in  tt>e  United  States  arxj  to 
provide  the  industry  the  opportunity  for  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  For  example,  we  are  trying 
to  implement  ways  to  reduce  ttie  Federal  defi- 
cit. As  we  do  this,  we  must  be  aware  and  not 
take  actions  that  might  discourage  travel  into 
the  United  States. 

In  fact,  we  need  to  support  reasonable  and 
responsajie  efforts  to  promote  and  encourage 
international  visitors  to  come  to  our  country.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  bibute  to  this 
multibaiion  dollar  industry  and  its  enormous 
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contribution  to  our  society  and  our  aoonomy— 
as  we/n  as  to  the  millnns  of  man  and  woman 
who  help  make  it  a  success. 

Tnily,  tourism  works  for  Virginia— and  for 
America 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  VERY  SPECIAL 
CHILDREN  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OP  ITS  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXMTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize an  outstanding  organization  in  western 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  its  10th  anniver- 
sary. The  Language  Devetopment  Program  of 
Western  New  Yori(  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  promote  greater  urKJerstarxl- 
ing  of  communtoation  disorders  arixxtg  cliil- 
dren.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  Language  De- 
vetopment Program  has  made  great  stiides  in 
improving  the  lives  of  chiklren  with  special 
education  needs.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  dedicated  organization  within  our  com- 
munity. This  outstanding  program  and  its  fine 
staff  deserve  our  highest  praise,  support,  arxl 
recognition  for  the  caring  and  assistance  they 
provide  to  young  chiklren  and  their  families  in 
western  New  York. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  Nancy  Harris,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Language  Devetopnoent 
Program,  became  interested  in  expanding  the 
speech  and  language  skills  of  her  own  se- 
verely hearing  impaired  son.  She  worited  with 
him  as  well  as  three  other  preschool  chitoren 
in  the  kitchen  of  her  own  home.  Nancy  felt 
stiongly  that  these  young  chitoren  needed  to 
develop  meaningful  speech  and  language  by 
"doing,  by  touching,  feeling,  and  experiencing 
everytNng  in  ttieir  environment"  In  June 
1977,  the  Language  Devetopment  Program 
was  approved  as  a  nonprofit  agency  provkiing 
special  services  to  preschool  chiklren  with 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  disabilities. 

Today,  as  ttie  Language  Devetopment  Pro- 
gram celebrates  its  10th  anniversary,  172  full- 
time,  part-time,  and  contractual  staff  members 
are  dedicated  to  helping  these  very  special 
chiklren  with  communtoation  disorders.  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  with  these  spe- 
cial friends  at  the  10th  anniversary  dinner- 
dance  on  June  6.  but  my  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  ttiem. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  their  accomplishments  and  wish 
them  even  more  success  as  they  begin  the 
next  10  years  of  servtee  to  the  community.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the  foltow- 
ing  articte  trom  the  Kenrrwre-Tonawanda  Bee 
whtoh  pays  tribute  to  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  outstanding  group. 

Language  Development  PaocRAit  Onm 

Lots  op  Love— No  Strings  Attached 

(By  Sharon  Petrell) 

Demeaning  words,  failure  or  abandoned 

cannot  be  found  Ijehind  the  walls  which 

encase  the  Language  Development  Program 

of  Western  New  Tork. 

Instead,  the  walls  of  the  Town  of  Tona- 
wanda  facility  echo  with  sounds  of  love  for 
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the  more  than  3M  children  with  speech. 
laiwuMe.  and  beuint  disorders  who  attend 
thfa  program. 

Lofc  seeps  from  the  cracks  in  the  tiies 
oovertaic  the  floors,  liangs  in  the  air  and  can 
be  heard  In  a  voice  which  calmly,  carefully 
panetuatcs  every  syllable  while  she  asks  a 
3H  year-old  student  "can  you  find  me  the 
rabtaltr 

A  gig^  is  emitted  from  the  little  girl  as 
■be  shakes  her  head,  uitderstanding  the 
movement  of  her  hair  revealing  a  hearing 
aid  attached  to  her  ear.  With  a  smile  she 
grabs  the  rabbit  from  the  puzzle  and  proud- 
ly hands  it  anr  to  her  instructor  while  look- 
ing to  her  lips  for  the  motion  which  means 
■'yes.  that's  the  rabbit" 

Laughter  filled  with  emotion  rings 
throughout  a  classroom  when  an  eight-year- 
old  with  cerebral  palsy  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  qteaks  to  his  classmates  the  only 
way  he  can— through  a  computer  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  his  vehicle. 

When  he  sees  a  stranger  enter  the  room. 
he  proudly  pushes  the  mechanical  arms  lo- 
cated near  his  head  and  a  "hello,  my  name 
is  Matthew"  is  transferred  into  the  air  in  a 
voioe.  which  is  and  isn't  his.  A  smile  grows 
on  his  face  when  the  words  are  construed  by 
those  around  him. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  situations  appar- 
ent within  the  building  that  once  was  the  el- 
ementary school,  where  children  could  be 
heard  laughing,  talking,  screaming  and 
Joking  among  themselves.  Today,  children 
BtUl  are  in  the  classrooms  and  walking  down 
the  hiJls.  but  silence  is  something  which 
isntgoldai. 

The  Language  Development  Program  or 
IJ}P  has  come  a  long  way  since  Nancy 
Harris,  the  executive  director,  began  it  in 
her  kitchen  14  years  ago. 

Harris'  son.  Stefan,  was  bom  severely 
hearing  impaired  and  she  felt  his  speech 
md  language  skills  needed  to  be  expanded 
from  the  clinical  program  he  was  enrolled 
in. 

"He  was  attending  a  clinical  program 
which  offered  him  a  one-to-one  environ- 
ment." she  said.  "The  only  problem  was 
that  real  life  isn't  one-to-one.  I  knew  there 
had  to  be  more  that  could  be  done  for  him." 

One  day.  she  decided  to  stray  from  the 
waiting  room  of  the  clinic  and  visit  a  nurs- 
ery school,  where  she  saw  nine  normally  de- 
veloped children  interacting  with  two  hear- 
ing impaired  youths. 

"Those  two  children  were  completely  lost 
in  that  classroom,"  she  said.  "The  teacher 
would  say  'it's  time  to  go  to  the  table'  and 
they  would  be  the  last  to  get  up  and  go." 

Harris  said  the  children  were  in  an  envi- 
ronment which  did  not  offer  them  a  chance 
to  be  independent,  but,  instead  they  were 
learning  imitation. 

"It  bothered  me  when  the  parents  came  to 
pick  up  the  children  and  the  teacher  would 
ny  how  well  they  were  behaving,"  she  said. 
"Those  chQdren  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on.  They  were  only  doing  what  the  other 
children  were.  They  weren't  being  them- 
selves. 

Harris  added  she  noticed  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  Stefan.  In  the  clinical  room  he  un- 
derstood hot  from  cold  because  it  was 
placed  before  him  in  the  form  of  flames  and 
ice  depicted  in  photographs.  When  he  re- 
turned home.  Stefan  had  no  idea  how  to  tell 
the  difference  because  there  were  no  photos 
for  him  to  choose  from,  she  said. 

"There  weren't  going  to  be  photos  for  him 
all  his  life."  she  said.  "He'd  have  to  leam 
the  difference  by  experiencing  it." 
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It  is  at  this  pcrfnt  Harris  made  up  her 
mind  there  was  a  void  in  the  community 
that  needed  to  be  filled. 

She  said  she  felt  strongly  that  these 
young  language  and  hearing  impaired  chil- 
dren needed  to  develop  meaningful  speech 
and  language  by  "doing."  Touching,  feeling, 
smelling  and  experiencing  were  important 
to  develcving. 

In  1973.  Harris  Joined  forces  with  another 
professional  trained  in  speech  and  language 
and.  "Nancy's  School"  as  it  was  called, 
moved.  Four  pre-school  children  in  her 
kitchen  became  six  children  serviced  in  a 
basement  of  an  office  buUdlng  on  Niagara 
Palls  Blvd. 

The  children,  she  said,  were  not  all  hear- 
ing impaired,  but  they  all  had  communica- 
tion problems.  Some  didn't  speak  well,  some 
had  difficulty  understanding  what  was 
spoken  and  some  didn't  speak  at  all. 

"I  have  always  had  a  love  of  literature, 
but  I  never  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
vocabulary  of  deafness,"  she  said.  "In  the 
beginning,  I  had  to  look  decibel  up  in  the 
dictionary. 

"I  had  to  leam  to  understand  them,"  she 
said.  "English  is  a  foreign  language  to  a  deaf 
child,  so  you  have  to  keep  repeating  it  and 
surround  them  in  it." 

In  the  faU  of  1974,  Harris  moved  the  facil- 
ity to  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  711 
Niagara  Falls  Blvd. 

Soon,  several  more  children  were  enrolled 
and  a  teacher  and  voulnteers  were  added  to 
the  list.  Because  not  every  parent  could 
afford  the  program,  Harris  looked  to  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  for 
approval  and  family  court  funding. 

In  June  1977,  the  Language  Development 
Program  of  Western  New  York  was  ap- 
proved as  a  non-profit  agency  providing  spe- 
cial services  to  preschool  children  with 
speech,  language  and  hearing  disabilities. 

Finally,  Harris  said,  the  hard  work  paid 
off.  Children  with  communication  disorders 
were  able  to  attend  LDP  with  no  cost  to 
their  families  for  tuition  or  transportation. 

Today,  Harris  estimated  it  costs  about 
$7,000  a  year  for  a  preschool  age  child  to 
attend  the  school  and  close  to  $12,500  for 
school  age  youths. 

After  the  program  outgrew  the  church 
during  the  middle  of  1978.  Harris  was  able 
to  lease  the  Brighton  Elementary  School. 

With  the  celebration  of  its  10th  anniversa- 
ry, the  facility  has  a  staff  of  more  than  172 
full-time,  part-time  and  contractual  employ- 
ees. Priding  it  as  one  of  the  best  staffed  faci- 
lites  in  the  country,  Harris  said  the  mem- 
bers include  a  multidisciplinary  administra- 
tive staff,  early  childhood/special  education 
teachers,  speech-language  pathologists, 
teacher  assistants,  occupational  and  physi- 
cal therapists,  psychologists,  audiologists, 
social  workers,  home  trainers,  adapted  phys- 
ical education  teachers  and  intake  diagnosti- 
cians. 

In  order  to  serve  the  children  living  in  Ni- 
agara County,  LDP  opened  a  satellite  in  the 
Starpoint  School  District  in  Lockport. 
There  also  are  satellites  in  Grover  L.  Preiss 
School  in  Eden,  Maplemere  Elementary 
School  in  the  Sweet  Home  District,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Elementary  School  and  Green 
Acres  Elementary  schools  in  Kenmore. 

The  LDP  program  has  gained  so  much  re- 
spect all  over  the  country  that  parents  from 
Chicago,  Vermont  and  Denver  have  even 
up-rooted  their  homes  to  relocate  nearer  to 
the  facility. 

The  primary  component  of  LDP  Is  the 
preschool  program  which  serves  chUdren  2 
to  5.  A  second  component  is  a  prescrlptively 
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designed  program  for  school  age  children. 
The  Committee  on  Special  Education  places 
school-age  children  at  LDP  who  are  in  need 
of  an  intensive  language-based  program 
within  an  educational  curriculum. 

A  home-based  instruction  program  also  is 
available  for  children  under  the  age  of  two. 
Through  this  program,  a  speech/language 
pathologist  and  or  teacher  of  the  deaf  pro- 
vide therapy  and  education  to  both  the 
child  and  parents. 

More  today  than  ever  before,  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  communication 
and  language  are  the  magical  words  at  LDP, 
Harris  said. 

LDP  is  so  successful  because  it  believes  in 
the  philosophy  that  the  earliest  possible 
identification  and  intervention  is  essential 
in  order  to  improve  the  communication 
skills  of  a  young  child. 

Joan  O.  Lippa.  community  relations  coor- 
dinator at  the  facility,  said  LDP  offers 
highly  individualized  attention  which 
bathes  the  child  in  language. 

"The  earlier  the  children  hear  the  sound, 
the  earlier  they  will  understand  sp>eech  and 
language,"  she  said.  "You  have  to  get  the 
language  into  them  for  them  to  understand 
what  it  is. 

Lippa,  whose  daughter  also  was  bom  with 
a  severe  hearing  impairment,  said  a  deaf 
child  who  all  of  a  sudden  can  read  lips  or 
use  a  hearing  aid  doesn't  understand  Eng- 
lish. 

"For  them  to  imderstand  one  word  it 
might  take  someone  to  repeat  it  100  times," 
she  said.  "It  is  a  long  process,  but  it  works." 

The  one  unique  thing  about  LDP  which 
sets  it  apart  from  all  other  facilities  coun- 
try-wide, Harris  said  is  the  staffing. 

The  program  combines  a  speech/language 
pathologist,  an  early  childhood/special  edu- 
cation teacher  and  a  teacher  assistant  in 
every  classroom. 

This,  "transdisciplinary  team"  helps  the 
program  achieve  its  goals,  Harris  said. 

"This  approach  makes  the  whole  differ- 
ence," she  said.  "The  pathologist  works  with 
the  child  in  the  classroom,  so  a  child  isn't 
singled  out  to  leave  the  room." 

Harris  added  the  pathologist  can  then 
keep  an  eye  on  the  child  during  the  class  to 
make  sure  he  is  using  words  or  sounds  prop- 
erly. 

"They're  not  going  to  be  getting  away 
with  anything." 

Barbara  Kozlowski,  a  pathologist  in  the  2- 
5  year-old  program,  said  the  job  entails  a  lot 
of  repetitiveness. 

"Simple  utterance  will  increase  into  ex- 
pressions as  the  child  gets  older,"  she  said. 
"Our  focus  is  to  incorporate  one  concept 
into  the  day's  activities." 

For  example,  Kozlowski  said  the  children 
recently  were  told  the  story  of  Humpty- 
diunpty.  That  day,  they  learned  about  eggs, 
tasted  eggs,  cooked  eggs,  smashed  eggs  and 
touched  eggs. 

It's  all  a  reinforcement,  she  said. 

When  the  children  are  "bathed"  in  lan- 
guage, Harris  said  it  is  not  watered  down 
words  or  phrases. 

"I  love  language  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
exposing  these  children  to  good  language, 
words  and  poetry,"  she  said.  "We  don't 
water  down  the  language,  but  we  may  break 
it  into  small  parts  before  we  get  to  the  real 
thing." 

Music  also  is  an  important  concept  at 
LDP.  The  program  encourages  children  to 
try  to  play  the  piano,  violin  or  any  other  in- 
strument available  at  the  facility. 

"Music  is  important  because  it  shows  crea- 
tivity and  when  played  the  children  gain 


self-confidence."  Harris  said.  "I  want  them 
to  know  who  Bach  is,  even  if  they  don't  play 
like  him. " 

Early  intervention  not  only  helps  the 
child  progress  at  a  faster  pace,  it  also  is 
saving  the  taxpayer  money. 

According  to  Harris,  research  proves  that 
early  intervention  keeps  children  with 
learning  disabilities  out  of  the  juvenile 
court  system. 

"Most  juvenile  offenders  have  learning 
disabilities,"  she  said.  "If  we  can  catch  the 
language  disabilities  early,  the  child  will 
have  a  chance  to  develop  other  areas  before 
it's  too  late." 

She  added  the  older  the  child  is  before  a 
disability  is  caught,  the  harder  it  is  to  in- 
struct. 

The  most  cracial  years  for  the  develop- 
ment and  learning  of  all  children  are  be- 
tween birth  and  seven  years,  Harris  said. 
Delayed  language  development  may  affect 
growth  in  other  developmental  areas,  often 
leading  to  behavorial  disorders. 

Not  every  child  is  right  for  LDP.  Harris 
said  a  child  must  first  qualify,  then  they  are 
evaluated  four  times  a  year. 

"If  they  don't  need  to  be  here,  we  won't 
recommend  them,"  Harris  said.  "We  wlU 
recommend  other  facilities  for  the  child." 

If,  when  the  child  is  evaluated,  they  no 
longer  fit  the  mold  at  LDP.  then  they  are 
either  placed  in  public  schools,  with  or  with- 
out continued  support  services,  or  BOCES 
or  private  agencies. 

"Parents  are  reluctant  to  have  their  chil- 
dren leave,"  Harris  said.  "I'm  happy  if  a 
child  can  no  longer  stay  at  the  facility,  but 
I've  had  parents  cry  because  they  don't 
want  them  to  leave." 

Once  LDP  determines  a  child  can  no 
longer  stay  at  the  facility,  Harris  said  she  is 
careful  what  happens. 

"A  lot  still  has  to  be  done,"  she  said.  "You 
Just  can't  push  them  into  the  pool  of  life 
without  a  watchful  eye  because  chances  are 
they  won't  stay  afloat." 

Although  a  child  may  look  exceptional  in 
the  environment  at  LDP,  Harris  added  it  is 
different  when  they  enter  a  world  surround- 
ed by  kindergarten  children  who  are  pro- 
gressing normally. 

With  a  glowing  smile  on  her  face,  Harris 
explains  the  special  kind  of  love  you  will 
find  in  LDP. 

"It  is  a  love  which  is  unconditional,"  she 
said.  "These  are  children  with  special  needs, 
so  the  love  must  be  special.  There  are  no 
strings  attached." 

She  added  the  children  need  to  be  loved 
not  only  when  they  succeed  to  our  stand- 
ards, but  at  any  and  all  times. 

"This  provides  them  with  self-confidence," 
Harris  said.  "You're  a  good  person  because 
of  what  you  are,  not  what  you  do." 

Many  times,  Harris  pointed  out.  the  most 
difficult  task  is  getting  parents  to  develop 
this  "unconditional  love." 

"Parents  must  involve  the  child  in  what- 
ever they  are  doing,"  she  said.  "It  doesn't 
matter  what  it  is.  Involvement  opens  up  ef- 
fective communication  between  the  parent 
and  the  child.  This  Is  all  Important." 

On  occasion,  Harris  said  parents  are  reluc- 
tant to  acknowledge  their  child  has  a  hear- 
ing or  speech  problem. 

A  family  from  Colorado  visited  the  facility 
recently  to  have  their  child  evaluated  for 
the  program.  Harris  said  she  could  feel  the 
tenseness  in  the  air  from  the  mother  and  re- 
alized that  she  didn't  spend  enough  time 
with  the  chUd. 

"I  stopped  by  the  house  on  the  way  home 
to  speak  with  the  mother  and  she  began  to 
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cry.  She  told  me  she  could  not  look  at  her 
chUd  or  deal  with  her. 

Harris  added  this  is  normal  because  when 
you  have  a  child  bom  with  a  handicap  it 
feels  as  if  a  dream  has  been  taken  away 
from  you. 

"You  always  dream  you're  going  to  have  a 
beautiful  baby,"  she  said.  "Then  it's  shat- 
tered. It's  all  of  a  sudden  a  lost  dream." 

She  said  most  parents  go  through  stages 
similar  in  accepting  death.  Denial,  grief  and, 
finally,  acceptance,  are  a  part  of  what  a 
parent  may  feel. 

The  families  which  have  enrolled  their 
children  in  the  program  at  LDP  are  all 
facing  lost  dreams,  she  said.  But,  she  added, 
they  also  are  learning  to  cope  with  them. 

That's  the  primary  reason  LDP  offers  a 
parents'  group.  It  gives  parents  the  chance 
to  share  their  griefs,  pains  and  joys  with 
others  who  face  the  same  difficulties  of 
having  a  child  with  a  hearing  or  speech  dis- 
order. 

"Part  of  the  success  of  LDP  is  the  parents 
are  involved  with  everything,"  she  said.  "We 
want  them  to  be  involved.  They  are  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  their  child." 

Today,  the  little  boy  who  used  to  sit  at  the 
kitchen  table  and  help  his  mother  make 
Jello  to  distinguish  between  hot  and  cold  is 
a  student  at  Ithaca  College.  Harris  said  she 
never  dreamed  that  what  she  had  started  in 
an  effort  to  help  contribute  to  Stefan's 
"quality  of  life"  would  grow  to  this. 

"There's  still  so  far  to  go,"  she  said.  "We 
are  preparing  the  children  for  only  a  part  of 
their  life.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done 
after  they  leave  here." 

Harris  already  has  the  next  ten  years 
mapped  out  and  goals  have  been  set  for 
LDP. 

First  off,  she  would  like  a  model  of  LDP 
reproduced  and  constructed  in  cities  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Next  a  residential  program  for  involved 
children  and  a  language-oriented  prevoca- 
tional  program  to  help  children  with  the 
transition  to  an  existing  occupational  pro- 
gram. 

And  finally,  her  own  building  designed 
specifically  for  LDP. 

"Perseverance  has  made  us  successful," 
Harris  said,  rm  excited  every  day  I  come 
into  this  building  because  it's  always  an  ex- 
perience. 

"These  children  are  special  to  me.  I  have 
no  favorites  because  they  all  are  my  favor- 
ite." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARY  J. 
ROCHE  OF  REVERE,  MA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACRUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  19S7 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Roche,  a  third  grade 
teacher,  who  is  retiring  from  the  Revere 
school  system  after  37  years  of  distinguished 
service.  This  Thursday,  May  21,  1987,  Mary's 
many  friends  and  family  will  gather  to  fionor 
her  at  a  retirement  party. 

Mary  is  an  extraordinary  woman  who  is 
highly  regarded  and  loved  by  all  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her.  In  an  age 
wt>en  the  educatioruil  system  is  urtder  attack, 
Mary  Roche  exemplifies  the  best  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Over  ttie  years,  she  has  been 
a  mentor  to  her  students.  Her  dedication  to 
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them  extends  far  beyond  the  cJaiaroom  •• 
she  is  always  willing  to  help  har  students  and 
their  parents  with  any  problema  that  may  oort- 
front  them. 

Mary  Roche  was  graduated  from  Satom 
State  College  wf)ere  she  earned  har  bache- 
kv's  degree  and  to  which  she  later  returned  to 
receive  her  master's  degree.  WtiHe  ttiere,  she 
was  active  in  marry  organizatxxis,  especially 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  adminigliation 
of  tt>e  Newman  Club. 

Her  interests  in  this  dub  resulted  in  her  be- 
coming a  great  humanitarian.  This  t>ecaine  the 
paradigm  for  her  devobon  to  the  eMerty  in  erv 
suing  years.  This  is  evidertced  tiy  the  ntany 
visits  she  makes  to  nursirig  horras  and  the 
transportation  she  provides  for  them  to  doc- 
tor's offices  and  hospitals.  She  is  most  gener- 
ous with  her  time  for  all  wortfiy  causes. 

Mary  Roche's  creative  ar^  artistic  talents 
have  always  t>een  mirrored  in  her  classroom 
wtiich  affords  a  delightful  atmosphere  for 
teaching.  Combined  with  her  gentle  manner 
arxj  k>ve  for  chikJren,  learning  becomes  a 
fuippy  experience. 

Mrs.  Roche  personifies  the  ideal  tattler— 
one  of  excellent  character,  pleasing  personali- 
ty and  caring  nature. 

It  pleases  me  greatly  to  call  this  retirement 
to  tt>e  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  woman,  a  person  of  strertgth 
and  gentler>ess. 


HELEN  KOSS  AND  LUCILLE 
MAURER  TO  ^BE  HONORED 
FOR  DEDICATED  SERVICE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OPMABYlAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  20,  two  of  my  former  colleagues  In 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  are  being 
honored  for  their  dedicated  service  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  to  Montgomery  County. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Helen  Koss 
and  Lucille  Maurer  during  my  two  terms  as  a 
State  delegate,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  In  salut- 
ing them.  As  legislators  and  public  servants, 
they  elevated  ttie  level  of  discourse  in  a  very 
special  way.  constantly  striving  to  attain  for 
tf>e  people  tf)ey  served  tf>e  best  possible  solu- 
tkxi  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  As  women 
legislators,  they  enhanced,  through  tf>eir 
strength,  competence  and  grasp  of  issues,  the 
stature  of  all  women  In  public  service. 

Helen  Koss  retired  following  the  1986  legis- 
lative session  in  Annapolis,  after  serving  four 
terms,  including  two  terms  as  cfiairman  of  tfw 
constitutional  and  administrative  law  commit- 
tee. But  her  distinguished  career  extends  corv 
siderably  beyorxi  tt>e  State  legislative  cham- 
ber, including  service  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  conventkxi  of  1967-68, 
during  wfiich  she  served  as  cfuurman  of  tfw 
committee  on  suffrage  arvj  elections,  and  as 
State  president  of  the  Maryland  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Lucy  Maurer,  who  entered  the  house  of  del- 
egates in  1969,  has  capped  a  dwtinguished 
legislative  career  with  her  appointment  by 
Governor  Schaefer  as  State  treasurer,  one  of 
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•w  prindpirf  adminMrtfive  poMttons  in  the 
QoMmor't  c^MmI.  ctMrimwn  of  Itw  ioM  com- 
innM  on  Fadwri  rvMiora.  and  vice  chairman 
of  tw  MonlBonMfy  County  datogalion.  she  too 
WM  a  (Magala  to  our  Stale  convention,  and 
aaw  aarvtoe.  aa  wel.  aa  a  meraber  of  the 
Momgomaiy  County  Board  of  EAjcation. 

Mr.  Spetfur,  Helen  Koee  and  Lucy  Maurer 
eiieniiilty  the  higheet  queWee  which  an.  men 
or  women,  who  aapire  to  puMc  service  may 
emuMe.  I  «n  pleased  wtd  proud  to  infonn  my 
coieagiins  of  the  wet  deeenwd  honor  that  is 
being  bsetowed  upon  them. 


CAUPORNIA  SCHOOU3  GET 
HIGH  MARKS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OrCAUyOKHIA 
□I  THX  BOtTSE  OF  RKPRXSKHTATIVKS 

Tuetday,  May  19.  1987 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  248  elementary  schools  that  recently  re- 
ceived the  CeMomia  Distinguiehed  Elementary 
School  Awwd.  Four  schools  in  my  district  re- 
ceived the  awwd.  The  students,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  at  Pioneer  Elementary  in 
Urwn  CNy  «id  Northwood  Elementary.  Ruskin 
Elementary  and  Hayes  Elementary  in  San 
Joee  have  done  an  exceptional  job  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  educatton  in  their  schools. 

The  award  winners  are  the  best  ail-around 
schools  within  each  grade  and  socioeconomic 
grouping.  They  were  selected  through  a  rigor- 
ous statewide  process  involving  all  4,500  of 
CaMomia's  elementary  schools.  Awards  were 
based  on  school  test  scores,  improved  stu- 
dent attendance  and  increased  writing  and 
homework  aaaignments. 

It  is  high  time  to  acknowledge  ttie  efforts 
and  accompishments  of  ttie  CaNfomia  Oistirv 
guished  Scfwols.  Their  commitment  to  excel- 
lenoe  in  public  education  is  admirable  and  de- 
serving of  recognition.  However,  the  CaNfomia 
Distinguished  Elementary  School  Award 
serves  not  only  as  a  reward  for  achievement, 
but  as  motivation  for  ottier  schools  to  strive 
for  excellence.  I  kxk  forward  to  other  schools 
following  the  exceptional  example  the  winners 
of  this  award  have  set 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  young  man.  I  learned  the  importance 

of  education.  I  knew  that  the  key  to  upward 
mobMty  in  our  highly  technotogfcal  society 
wouM  be  primarily  through  one  means,  and 
that  being  education.  Seeking  excellence 
through  education,  I  deckled  to  equip  myself 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  success  in 
our  fast-paced  society  by  obtaining  a  higher 
degree  of  education. 

We  must  encourage  young  blacks  to  seek 
more  education.  We  must  remind  them  of 
their  self-worth  and  ensure  them  of  their 
mental  abilities  to  achieve,  to  endure,  and 
conquer. 

After  reading  a  recent  newspaper  article 
titied  "Lost  On  Campus:  Minority  Momentum" 
I  urge  that  black  leaders  tighten  the  gap  be- 
tween themselves  and  black  youth. 

Reading  the  very  grim  statistics  on  ttie  de- 
ding  numbers  of  blacks  on  college  campuses 
over  the  past  4  years,  due  largely  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  massive  amount  of  fi- 
nancial aid  cutbacks  for  students,  I  am  more 
convinced  that  the  bunlen  of  infonning  and 
making  known  the  importance  of  academk: 
opportunities  for  black  youth  has  fallen  on  me 
and  other  concerned  individuals. 

Even  though  many  colleges  recruit  blacks 
and  other  minorities  to  provkJe  diversity 
among  their  students,  this  diversity  has  been 
proven  flawed,  judging  from  ttie  recent  rash  of 
racial  incidents  on  college  campuses. 

Black  youth  must  be  once  again  reminded 
that  an  apattietic  and  nonchalant  attitude  on 
schooling  and  furttiering  ttieir  intelKgence  is 
unacceptable.  We  must  help  them  txiild  self- 
confkJence  so  that  they  might  realize  aspira- 
tions and  attainable  goals.  The  fodhearted 
notion  of  being  academteally  deficient  and 
ttiat  "excellence  is  for  other  folks"  must  be 
erased  from  ttieir  minds  and  their  vocabular- 
ies. If  not.  the  idea  of  being  an  equal  opportu- 
nity society  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
EDUCATING  BLACK  YOUTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HKW  YORK 
□I  THE  HOUSE  or  BEFRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  academic 
growth  and  devetopment  among  America's 
youth  has  always  been  one  of  top  priority; 
however,  academw  enhancement  for  Ameri- 
can blacks  and  ottier  minorities  has  never  re- 
ceived top  biKng. 

Realzing  ttie  importance  of  a  well-rounded 
education,  one  that  doesn't  stop  only  at  the 
high  school  level,  but  one  that  extends  further 
into  a  college  aelting.  we  must  continue  to  im- 
press upon  the  black  youth  of  this  country  the 
need  for  a  higher  level  of  study. 


May  20,  1987 

Twkey  in  September  1960.  In  Febroary  1962. 
ttie  28  members  of  its  executive  committee 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  vtolating  cer- 
tain articles  of  ttie  Turkish  Criminal  Code 
wtMCh  ban  organizations  and  activities  directed 
at  establishing  the  superiority  of  one  social 
dasa  over  the  others. 

In  November  1983,  23  of  the  TPA  defend- 
ants were  convicted  and  18  of  ttiem  received 
sentences  ranging  from  5  to  8  years  in  prison. 
After  a  lengthy  appeals  process,  the  case  was 
returned  to  court  for  a  retrial.  Six  of  the  de- 
fendants were  released  in  1964;  by  March 
1986  all  of  the  defendants  had  been  released 
from  prison.  A  second  trial  involving  48  TPA 
members  commenced  in  1964,  focusing  on 
the  same  charges. 

Last  week's  TPA  comnctions  folkwred  275 
convKtions  In  December  in  anottier  notorious 
Turtdsh  trial,  that  of  the  Disk  Trade  Unkxi 
Confederation.  In  that  case,  too,  the  court  de- 
dded  that  Disk  and  28  affiNated  unions  woukl 
be  prohibited  from  resuming  ttieir  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  state  signatories  to  ttie 
1975  Helsinki  Final  Act  pledged  to  respect 
and  protect  ttieir  citizens'  rights.  I  wooW  hope 
ttiat  as  Turkey  continues  on  ttie  road  to  de- 
mocracy, it  wiH  not  Hmit  any  of  ttie  rights- 
such  as  ttie  freedom  of  association— which 
we  in  ttie  United  States  regard  as  basic  and 
fundamental  to  a  democracy. 


May  20, 1987 


TURKISH  PEACE  ASSOCIATION 
TRIAL 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPHARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  montti  ttie 
kxig-mnning  tttal  of  ttie  Turtiish  Peace  Asso- 
ciation came  to  an  end  in  Istanbul.  Twelve  of 
ttie  defendants,  including  TPA  PreskJent 
Mahmut  Dikerdem  and  Reha  Isvan,  were  con- 
vrcted;  31  were  acquitted;  and  28  had  ttie 
cases  against  them  dropped  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

None  of  ttie  defendants  will  have  to  serve 
further  time  in  prison.  Yet  while  the  verdicts 
were  not  as  harsh  as  many  defendants  had 
expected,  they— and  the  simultaneous  ban- 
ning of  ttie  TPA— delivered  a  stiong  message: 
Despite  Turkey's  progress  to  date  toward  de- 
mocracy, freedom  of  association  is  severely 
limited  in  ttiat  country. 

The  Turiiish  Peace  Assodation  [TPA]  was 
founded  in  1977  to  promote  nudear  disarma- 
ment and  ttie  peaceful  setttement  of  disputes 
and  to  monitor  the  security  provisions  of  ttie 
Helsinki  Final  Act 

Like  ottier  associations,  ttie  TPA  was 
banned  after  ttie  imposition  of  martial  law  in 


AROUND  THE  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 
SEE  A  NEED  FOR  REQUIRING 
TAX-EXEMPT.  CHARITABLE  OR- 
GANI2iATIONS  TO  DISCLOSE 
CERTAIN  FUNDRAISING  AC- 
TIVITIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intto- 
duced  legislation  whk:h  would  require  dvK 
leagues  and  ottier  organizations  ttiat  are 
granted  ttie  501(c)(4)  tax-exempt  status  and 
solteit  money  from  the  public  to  pay  out  at 
least  half  of  ttieir  gross  revenues  for  ttieir  tax- 
exempt  qualified  activities  each  year  and  to 
disdose  certain  financial  information  in  each 
sdk^tion.  I  have  inttoduced  this  legislation 
as  a  result  of  ttie  many  complaints  I  have 
heard  from  constitijents  about  their  dissatis- 
faction with  organizations  that  sent  out  offkaal- 
looking  mailings  containing  very  persuasive 
solk:itations  for  money.  Having  introduced  ttie 
legislation,  I  have  heard  from  people  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  wtio  share  ttiese 
concerns. 

From  Fkxkla  a  woman  wrote  in: 

The  public  needs  protection  from  slick 
letter  writers.  All  of  them  have  a  desperate. 
Immediate  need  for  money.  Not  one  of  them 
gives  any  financial  information. 

To  lie  effective  information  like  fundrals- 
ing  costs,  salaries,  gross  revenues,  etc.. 
should  lie  included  with  each  mailing. 

From  Oregon  a  man  wrote  in: 

Thank  you  for  considering  legislation  re- 
quiring tax-exempt  organizations  to  show 
the  amounts  spent  on  salaries  and  promo- 
tion versus  the  amount  wtiich  actually  goes 


to  the  cause  itself.  This  has  di8turl>ed  me 
greatly. 

From  Illinois  a  woman  wrote  in: 

Your  bill  to  deny  tax -exemption  to  "chari- 
table" groups  that  do  not  use  contributions 
for  stated  purposes,  has  long  been  needed. 

And  from  New  York  a  woman  wrote  in: 
In  recent  years  I  have  ended  up  on  more 
and  more  mailing  lists,  and  last  year  had 
over  1,000  pieces  asking  for  money.  My  deci- 
sions on  whom  to  give  how  much  would  be 
greatly  simplified  if  I  knew  what  the  various 
organizations  did  with  the  funds. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  response.  My  bill 
will  tighten  up  standards  for  ttiose  groups  that 
may  be  misusing  their  privileged  tax-exempt 
status.  I  woukj  encourage  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  contacted  by  constituents  atiout 
this  type  of  mailing  and  wtio  share  my  con- 
cem  to  cosponsor  and  support  my  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

telecommunications  industry.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ttiis  legislation. 


H.R.  2472 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trodudng  legislation  to  auttiorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administration. 
The  bill  authorizes  $14,718,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989 
and  altows  for  necessary  nondiscretionary 
cost  increases.  The  funding  levels,  kjentical  to 
ttie  figures  Presklent  Reagan  requested  in  his 
1988  budget  request  to  Congress,  will  enable 
ttie  agency  to  continue  its  important  role  in 
devetoping  our  national  polk:y  for  the  telecom- 
munication industry. 

Since  Its  formation  in  1978,  the  NTIA  has 
served  as  the  prindpal  executive  branch  ad- 
viser to  ttie  President  on  domestic  and  inter- 
nattonal  communk:ations  policy.  NTIA  reports 
and  recommendations  have  fueled  detiate 
and  promoted  improvements  on  a  wkle  range 
of  domestic  telecommunkations  issues. 
NTIA's  international  activities  have  advanced 
ttie  U.S.  trade  and  technotogy  interests  in  the 
worid's  telecommuoKations  marketplace.  Ad- 
ditionally, NTIA  altocates  and  manages  the 
Federal  radio  frequency  spectrum  and  con- 
ducts extensive  research  in  telecommunica- 
tions sciences  at  the  Institute  of  Telecom- 
murvcations  Sciences. 

NTIA  also  administers  the  Publk:  Television 
Fadlities  Program,  a  matching  grant  program 
designed  to  fund  fadlities  and  to  increase  the 
coverage  of  public  televiskxi  and  public  radk>. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  repeatedly 
proposed  to  abolish  this  program  which  pro- 
vkles  a  vital  servKO  in  insuring  that  putilk:  tel- 
evision and  putilk:  radto  is  availatile  to  all  the 
citizens,  not  just  ttiose  living  near  urtian  cen- 
ters. Under  NTIA's  management,  ttie  PTFP 
has  proven  to  be  an  exceptionally  successful 
and  necessary  program  ttiat  deserves  to  be 
continued. 

The  funding  levels  for  NTIA  contained  in 
this  legislation  are  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  ttie  agency  and  ttie  needs  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  devetopment  and  coordination  of 
our  national  polKy  for  ttie  critically  important 


BETHESDA/SILVER  SPRING 
ZONTA  CELEBRATES  35TH  YEAR 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OP  MARYXAjrD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
honor  a  very  spedal  women's  organization  in 
my  county  wfiich  is  celetirating  its  35th  tiirttv 
day.  Since  1952,  ttie  Bettiesda/ Silver  Spring 
Zonta  Club  has  served  our  community,  but 
even  more  unk|uely  it  has  worked  to  tie  of 
servKe  to  ttie  woridwkle  community. 

A  service  organization  made  up  of  profes- 
sional and  business  women,  Zonta  Interna- 
tional was  founded  in  Buffato  in  1919.  Its  in- 
coming president,  Clare  Cumt}eriand;  vice 
presklent,  Lorri  Simmons;  and  all  the  officers 
and  members  have  worked  tirelessly  over  ttie 
years  to  return  in  servk»  wtiat  they  have  re- 
ceived ft'om  ttieir  business  and  professional 
successes. 

Zonta  International's  new  biennkjm  protect 
called  UNIFEM,  will  work  in  five  ttiird  worid 
countries  and  Argentina.  Their  goal  is  to  txing 
seed  money  to  women's  groups  who  are  help- 
ing their  sisters  to  work,  and  to  support  child 
care  and  education  in  each  country.  Through- 
out the  United  States,  Zonta  women  work  to 
help  t>attered  women  and,  locally,  the  organi- 
zation will  continue  its  support  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Hospice,  spedal  projects  in  cancer  re- 
search, touch  toys,  and  again  give  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  a  woman 
in  aeronautical  engineering,  called  the  Amelia 
Earfiart  Scholarship. 

I  am  proud  to  honor  this  organization:  proud 
to  be  an  honorary  member  and  proud  of  its 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  Bettiesda/ 
Silver  Spring  Zonta  Club  on  its  35tti  birttiday, 
and  I  wish  the  club  continued  success  in  its 
important  work. 


A  CASE  OF  JUSTICE  DENIED 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues, given  eariier  today,  regarding  ttie 
miscarriage  of  justice  experienced  t>y  a 
Member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
The  court  case  involving  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford,  calls  into  question  tfie 
at>use  of  prosecutorial  discretion  as  well  as 
the  at>use  of  ttie  grand  jury  system. 

The  extteme  measures  undertaken  by  ttie 
prosecution,  against  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, have  tieen  further  exacertiated  t>y  ttie 
judge's  gag  order  whk;h  (xevents  our  col- 
league from  telling  his  side  of  ttie  story.  While 
this  restriction  is  difficult  enough  for  anyone 
fadng  criminal  charges  in  a  court  of  law,  ttie 
order  makes  no  altowances  for  ttie  fact  ttiat 
ttie  gentteman  from  Tennessee  represents 
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over  500,000  citizens  in  ttie  Congress  of  ttw 
United  States.  Yet.  he  is  prohliitod  from  ex- 
plaining his  innocence  to  his  oonslituanii 
and/or  his  colleagues.  This  l>ar  is  parliculaily 
devastating  to  any  Member  of  Corigresa  and 
serves  as  an  exttemely  dangerous  preoadant 
Mr.  Speaker,  1987  is  ttie  200tti  annivarawy 
of  our  Constitution.  Ttie  rigfrt  of  free  apeech 
and  ttie  right  of  ttie  accused  to  have  the  pre- 
sumptton  of  innocence  are  among  ttie  many 
constitutional  guarantees  that  we  cherish.  The 
case  of  the  gentieman  fiom  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Ford,  demonstrates  that  we  nHJst  be  ever 
vigilant  in  ensuring  ttiat  ttie  protection  afford- 
ed by  ttie  Constitution  is  not  sacrified  for  the 
sake  of  political  expediency. 


AN  ARTISTIC  DISCOVERY 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  my  colleagues  ttie  work 
of  Mr.  Pat  Garcia,  a  student  at  Homer  Hanna 
High  Sdiool  in  Brownsville,  ttie  winner  of  ttie 
Artistic  Discovery  competitk>n  in  ttie  27th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  His  outstanding 
entry,  entitied  "At  Peace  With  Nature,"  dem- 
onstrates superior  artistic  talent  for  a  person 
of  such  a  young  age. 

Mr.  Speiaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  have  Pat 
represent  my  home  district  in  ttie  Artistic  Dis- 
covery competition.  His  work  was  selected  as 
grand  prize  winner  out  of  31  entries  from  sev- 
eral high  schools  in  the  27th  District  This 
week  Pat's  artwork  will  be  displayed  at  ttie  Art 
Museum  of  South  Texas  in  Corpus  Christi. 

Mr.  Garde's  silksaeen  will  soon  be  shipped 
to  Washington,  DC,  where  it  will  be  dispie^ed 
with  other  winning  entries  from  across  ttie 
country.  Ttie  works  will  hang  for  a  year  in  ttie 
corridors  of  ttie  Capitol.  I  urge  you  to  take  the 
time  to  stop  and  admire  this  fine  collection  of 
artwork,  especially  the  silkscreen  entered  t)y 
Pat  Garcia  of  my  congressional  district 


STOP  THE  WAR  ON  PAKISTAN 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Tiiesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  ttie  Record  a  copy  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial ttiat  appeared  In  ttie  Deto'oit  Free  Press. 

Ttiose  who  would  have  us  believe  ttiat  Af- 
ghanistan is  simply  "anottier  Vietnam"  and 
ttiat  ttie  Soviets  on^  want  to  consolidate  corv 
trol  inskJe  ttie  countiv  shoukj  ttiink  again.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  ttie  Soviet's  puppet 
regime  in  Afgtianistan  shot  down  a  Pakistani 
Air  Force  jet  Tliis  latest  border  vtolation  inside 
Pakistan,  just  1  of  at  least  1,000  reported  in- 
cursions ttiis  year,  dearly  shows  that  ttie  Sovi- 
ets are  interested  in  expanding  ttieir  inftoence 
in  ttie  Middle  East  Ttie  only  togical  explana- 
tion for  ttiis  Soviet  sbBtegy  is  ttiat  ttiey  seek 
to  absorb  norttiem  Afghanistan,  fuming  tfie 
rest  of  ttie  country  into  puppet  buffer  states. 
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rrtiitlw  it  •  p«t  of  the  buNor  state  strategy. 
Bui  grining  oomrai  of  PaMetwi  would  give  the 

Sowiol  Union  ili  Ural  wwm  ««ler  port  *  *  * 
the  Soviets  have  long  desired.  The 
_,  to  slop  this  frightening  spread  of 
Sovtol  SNpanaion  is  through  incraesed  fundng 
to  «w  Mffmi  fraadom  fighters.  We  have  an 
I  to  support  our  friends  in  Paldstan 
hatping  to  resist  the  Soviet  beer  for 
_je  of  fraedom.  As  the  Detroit  Free 
writes,  we  must  rally  wortd  opinion 
the  Soviets,  who  have  flinched  in  the 

their  conduct  was  subjected  to  in- 

worid  aciutiny  and  condemnation. 
The  edtarial  folows: 

Stop  the  Was  ok  Pakistah 
The  altuatlon  on  the  AfghanisUn-PaU- 
atan  Iwider  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  last 
week  when  a  Pakistani  Air  Force  Jet  was 
abot  down  for  the  first  time  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  puppet  redme  of  Afghanistan.  The 
ipparont  violation  of  Pakistani  air  space  is 
Just  one  of  at  least  1,000  incursions  that 
Pakistan  authorities  have  reported  this 
year,  mwe  than  three  times  the  rate  of  last 
year.  These  Soviet-Instigated  conf  ronUtlons 
fit  into  the  Soviet  Union's  long-term  cam- 
paign to  take  over  Pakistan,  a  development 
that  would  destabilise  the  region. 

AooonUng  to  conventional  wisdom,  the  So- 
viets are  mired  in  their  own  sort  of  Vietnam 
War  In  Afgtianlstan  and  merely  want  to 
poiwftHdatt  control.  Tet  as  Defense  Depart- 
ment analyst  Elle  Krakowski  points  out  in 
the  recent  issue  of  the  NaUonal  Interest. 
Soviet  practices  seem  to  contradict  this 
strategy.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  moved 
from  their  initial  policy  of  consolidation  to 
one  of  ensuring  favorable  conditions  to 
expand  their  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  policies  indicate  the  Kremlin  wants 
to  annex  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan 
and  turn  the  rest  of  the  country  into  a  sub- 
■ervient  wasteland.  The  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready annexed  a  small  northeastern  strip  of 
territory  in  1980  ostensibly  to  clarify  its  bor- 
ders. 

But  the  other  areas  of  Afghanistan,  where 
development  would  tie  more  badly  needed 
for  true  consolidation,  are  scorned.  The 
military  concentrates  Its  efforts  here,  anni- 
hilating and  depopulating  the  cities.  These 
iMtfbaric  efforts  explain  why  Pakistan  has 
the  world's  largest  refugee  population,  with 
3.5  million  to  four  million  Afghanistans.  An 
estimated  two  million  internal  refugees 
wander  throughout  Afghanistan. 

The  only  logical  explanation  for  the 
Soviet  strategy  is  that  Moscow  wants  to 
absorb  northern  Afghanistan,  with  its  com- 
patible ethnic  population  and  comparatively 
vast  natural  resources,  and  turn  the  rest  of 
the  country  into  puppet  buffer  states.  By 
laying  waste  to  these  areas,  the  Soviets 
would  ensure  the  new  states  would  be  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  dependent.  With- 
out an  overt  Soviet  presence,  these  puppet 
■tatea  would  l>e  more  acceptable  to  sur- 
rounding countries  and  world  opinion,  much 
like  the  Afghanistan  regime  is  today. 

Pakistan  Is  part  of  the  buffer  sUte  strate- 
gy. Sure,  the  Sovieta  are  attacking  Pakistan 
in  part  liecauae  the  American-supplied 
Afghan  rebela.  who  have  successfully  shot 
down  Afghan  planes  with  shoulder- 
launched  Stinger  mlwiiliMti  and  their  supplies 
pass  through  that  country.  But  gaining  con- 
trol of  Pakistan  would  give  the  Soviet  Union 
ita  first  warm  water  port,  a  traditional  goal 
of  Russia's  csarist  and  Communist  regimes. 
Soviet  <i«*ign«  on  Pakistan  could  be  first 
detected  during  the  1970b.  Two  nilers  with 
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military  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  over- 
thrown with  the  help  of  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
military  of  fleers— and  both  had  seriously  at- 
tempted to  improve  relations  with  surround- 
ing sUtes.  particularly  Pakistan.  In  addi- 
tion, puppet  Afghan  leader  Babrak  Karmal 
met  in  Septmber  1985  with  Pushtun  tribes 
from  both  sides  of  the  Afghanistan-Paki- 
stan border,  openly  calling  for  reunification 
of  the  separated  tribes  under  Afghan  sover- 
eignty. This  call  was  backed  with  increased 
training  of  some  tribe  members  for  terror- 
ism in  Pakistan  and  large  bribes  to  tribe 
leaders  to  interdict  supplies  to  the  Afghan 
relwls. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  United 
States  urgently  needs  to  refine  its  Pakistan 
strategy.  With  Pakistan— and  a  warm  water 
port— under  Its  control,  the  Kremlin  would 
gain  the  potential  to  regulate  the  flow  of  oil 
shipments  from  the  Middle  East,  North 
Africa,  and  Persian  Gulf  region  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  allies.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  could  increase  their  influence  from 
this  centrally  located  country  to  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  best  way  to  stop  the  spread  of  Soviet 
expansion  is  tlirough  Increased  funding  to 
the  Afghan  rebels,  who  have  pestered  the 
Soviets  for  seven  years  and  could  do  even 
more  with  more  supplies  and  weapons,  and 
an  unrelenting  publicity  campaign.  The  So- 
viets have  Ijeen  able  to  pursue  their  strategy 
quietly  because  they  intimidated  the  media 
by  publicly  threatening  to  kill  reporters 
inside  Afghanistan— threats  they  have  car- 
ried out.  The  United  States  therefore  must 
rally  world  opinion  against  the  Soviets,  who 
have  flinched  in  the  past  when  their  con- 
duct was  subjected  to  intense  world  scrutiny 
and  condemnation. 


HONORING  JOAN  M.  KENNY 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaiier,  I  would  lit<e 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a  celet>rated 
member  of  the  New  Yor1<  Oty  public  educa- 
tion community.  I  am  not  alone  in  acl<nowl- 
edging  ttie  accomplishments  of  Joan  M. 
Kenny,  community  superintendent  of  School 
District  25— Queens.  On  May  26,  the  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  residents  of  the  school 
district  will  hold  a  testimonial  dinner  to  honor 
Miss  Kenny  in  recognition  of  her  15  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  school  system  she 
cares  atxHit  so  dearly. 

Joan  Kenny's  entire  career  has  been  devot- 
ed to  education— first  as  a  teacher,  later  as  a 
principal,  and  then  a  community  superintend- 
ent. Miss  Kenny  came  to  district  25  in  1971, 
and  was  appointed  supennsing  principal.  A 
short  1  year  later  she  was  appointed  as  com- 
munity superintendent,  a  position  she  still 
proudly  holds  today. 

In  her  15  years  in  administrative  and  super- 
visory roies,  Joan  has  many  great  accomplish- 
ments of  which  she  can  be  very  proud.  She 
has  launched  innovative  programs  to  improve 
Vhe  learning  environment  for  students  who  are 
exceptionally  bright,  just  as  she  has  done  for 
tfiose  students  who  may  be  learning  Impaired. 
Miss  Kenny  has  implemented  strategies  to 
identify  and  teach  gifted  chiklren,  and  directed 
effective  academic  mainstreaming  programs 
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for  chiklren  in  special  education.  This  out- 
standing educator  can  also  take  credit  for 
staff-devetopment  programs  in  computer  tech- 
nology, establishing  parent  workshops,  and 
imptementing  a  special  cultural/arts  program. 

Although  Joan  does  not  do  what  she  does 
for  recognition  or  fame,  it  is  nice  to  know  ttiat 
her  peers  have  taKen  note  of  her  devotion  to 
the  schools  and  their  students.  Others  in  tfie 
field  of  education  have  recognized  ttie  illustri- 
ous career  of  Joan  Kenny,  and  have  rightly 
honored  her.  In  1982,  she  received  the  Edu- 
cator of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Nattonal 
Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Educa- 
tion. The  New  York  State  Reading  Association 
made  her  a  Friend  of  Reading  in  1984. 

It  is  otjvious  that  this  woman,  wtw  has 
served  district  25  for  the  last  15  years,  is  an 
exceptional  educator.  All  of  us  in  New  York,  in 
Queens,  and  in  the  educational  community, 
are  very  proud  of  this  woman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing Joan  M.  Kenny  and  her  lifek)r)g  devotion 
to  educating  our  youth. 


NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIOR  AWARDED  SCIENCE 
PRIZE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
achievement  of  a  yourig  man  from  New 
Jersey.  Alan  Stein,  a  senior  at  the  Cherry  Hill 
West  High  School  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ,  was  re- 
cently awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Delaware 
Valley  Science  Fairs  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
April  7  through  1 1 . 

The  Delaware  Valley  Science  Fairs,  a  series 
of  five  science  fairs  held  for  different  grade 
levels  and  including  more  than  700  students 
from  Philadelphia,  southern  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  is  a  showcase  for  the  knowledge 
and  the  dednation  of  all  the  entrants. 

For  his  entry  in  the  computer  sciences,  Alan 
becomes  a  pioneer  for  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Cherry  Hill  West.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  student  representing  the  school  has 
won  this  award. 

But  Alan  is  also  continuing  in  a  long  line  of 
winners  and  entrants.  In  the  past  39  fairs  that 
have  been  held,  hundreds  of  students  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  apply  themselves  and 
the  principles  that  they  have  learned  in  their 
studies.  They  are  all  a  tribute  to  their  educa- 
tion and  their  desire  to  learn.  By  partk:tpating 
in  these  fairs,  they  have  gone  that  extra  mile 
to  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned  and  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  our  worid 
through  their  projects. 

For  the  past  5  years,  James  Priest,  a  teach- 
er at  the  Brainerd  Middle  School  in  Cherry  Hill, 
has  sponsored  Alan  and  his  projects.  For 
those  5  years,  Alan  has  gained  from  Vhe  inspi- 
ratksn,  the  help,  and  ttie  expertise  of  his 
teacher. 

Many  other  people  have  given  ttieir  time, 
not  only  to  Alan,  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  compete  with  his  peers  and  to  buikl  upon 
his  knowledge  in  the  computer  sciences,  but 
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also  to  ttie  hundreds  of  other  students  wtw 
have  partkapated  in  ttie  past  Among  them  are 
ttie  sponsors  of  ttie  Delaware  Valley  Science 
Fair,  ttie  PhMadeiphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science,  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

At  a  time  when  the  detMte  in  Congress  fo- 
cuses on  improving  ttie  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, Alan  and  his  classmates  have  proven 
tturt  ttie  tools  of  education  can  go  far,  indeed. 

I  commend  Alan  for  his  sterling  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  urge  him  and  his  classmates  in 
Cherry  Hill  West  and  throughout  ttie  country 
to  pursue  their  studies  further,  forging  a  better 
worid  for  ttiemselves  and  for  all  of  us. 


SALUTE  TO  BOCHAEL  P. 
KEARNEY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OP  CORMBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1987 

Mr.  ROWOND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  salute  one  of  ttie  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  my  distiict,  Mk::hael  P.  Kearney 
of  Seymour. 

Mr.  Kearney's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  feltow 
workers  at  the  Seymour  Spedatty  Wke  Co. 
have  earned  him  the  first  annual  Nat  Wein- 
tierg  Award — an  award  established  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  individuals  who  seek  pio- 
neering solutions  to  ttie  problems  of  working 
people  worldwide. 

I  remember  well  ttie  summer  of  1984,  when 
Mr.  Kearney's  employer,  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co.,  wanted  to  sell  their  Seymour  plant.  Hun- 
dreds of  jobs  and  in  many  ways  the  futijre  of 
the  entire  town  of  Seyniour  were  at  stake. 
Often  we  see  ttoubled  companies  simply 
close  their  doors  witiiout  much  of  a  fight 
However,  the  workers  at  Seymour  Specialty 
Wire  weren't  quitters. 

Through  ttie  dedk»ted  leadership  of  Mike 
Kearney  and  his  fellow  workers  of  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  1827  a  solution  was  found. 
Agreements  were  tiammered  out  with  man- 
agement and  community  groups  to  devise  a 
worker  buyout  plan.  They  devek>ped  cost  con- 
tainment and  marketing  plans,  and  found  the 
necessary  capital  to  make  the  buyout  work. 
There  are  many  people  in  Seymour  wtio  con- 
tributed to  ttie  buyout's  success,  but  Mike 
Keamey  was  their  leader. 

Seyniour  Specialty  Wire  is  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  success  story  in  ttie  indusbial  re- 
surgence we  have  seen  across  ttie  Naugatuck 
Valley.  Since  the  buyout  was  completed  pay 
levels  have  been  restored,  new  markets,  and 
new  jobs  have  tieen  created,  and  union  mem- 
bers have  actively  helped  lead  the  firm  to  a 
better  future. 

We  have  heard  talk  atxxjt  how  America  is 
destined  to  tie  deindustrialized  and  ttiat  it  has 
no  future  except  for  high-technotogy  and  serv- 
ice businesses.  Brass  wire  is  not  an  industry 
in  vogue,  txrt  Mike  Keamey  and  ttie  workers 
at  Seymour  Specialty  Wire  have  proven  ttiat 
workers  in  Connecticut  can  outproduce  any 
competitor. 

The  former  president  of  the  UAW.  Douglas 
Fraser,  saki  It  best  "Again  and  again  these 
days,  we  hear  how  American  workers  can't 
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compete,  can't  ac^ust  to  ttie  changing  econo- 
my. Try  teHing  that  to  Mike  Keamey." 

Mike  Keamey  can  tell  us  a  kit  He  can  toil 
us  ttiat  the  creativity  and  initiative  of  ttie 
American  worker  are  our  greatest  economic 
asset  He  can  tell  us  that  one  man  can  make 
a  difference  and  ttiat  with  hard  work  and  dedh 
cation  «ve  can  work  together  for  a  tietter 
future. 

I  hope  ttiat  ttie  leadership  of  Mike  Keamey 
and  ttie  success  of  Seymour  Specialty  Wre 
prove  to  l>e  an  example  ttoth  for  my  col- 
leagues and  for  all  Americans  wtio  want  our 
Nation  to  stay  at  ttie  forefront  of  industrial 
prosperity. 
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REV.  DR.  BILL  HENDERSON  RE- 
TIRES FROM  FIRST  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH  IN 

JOPLIN,  MO 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  BCEMORY  OF 
WILBUR  J.  COHEN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  M  issotnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  leam  of  the  sudden  deatti  of  former 
HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  His  name 
may  not  tie  a  tiousetiold  word,  txjt  his  tireless, 
lifelong  work  in  making  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  realities  will  benefit  virtually  every 
American  family  for  years  to  come. 

Wilbur  Cotien  came  to  Washington  at  a  time 
wtien  attitudes  toward  Government  were  quite 
different  In  those  dark  days  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, ttie  American  people  kioked  to  ttie 
Federal  Government  as  ttieir  last  source  of 
hope.  If  the  Federal  Govemment  failed,  ttie 
country  may  have  slipped  into  chaos.  But 
Wilbur  Cohen,  and  ottiers  like  him,  helped 
maintain  ttie  faith  of  common  Americans  in 
ttieir  Govemment 

It  must  have  been  with  great  irony  that 
Wilbur  Cohen  saw  in  his  later  years  an  un- 
precedented attack  on  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment's  role  in  improving  ttie  lives  of  ttie  less 
privileged  memt>ers  of  our  society.  For  It  was 
during  those  later  years  ttiat  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  ttiat  the  two  programs  he 
championed  throughout  his  life  were  lifting  the 
eklerty  and  disabled  out  of  poverty  and  sick- 
ness. 

Wtien  a  great  American  passes  from  ttie 
scene,  we  have  a  tendency  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment or  name  a  txjikling  in  his  or  her  lienor. 
Wilbur  Cohen  was,  indeed,  a  great  American. 
But  we  should  not  memorialize  him  in  stone 
and  mortar.  Our  greatest  tribute  would  be  to 
dedrcate  ourselves  to  preserving  and  improv- 
ing Social  Security  and  MedKare.  Those  pro- 
grams are  truly  Wilbur  Cohen's  living  legacy  to 
ttie  Nation. 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1987 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Sunday,  May 
31,  1987,  ttie  Reverend  Dr.  William  H.  Hen- 
derson «mII  preach  his  retirement  sermon  at 
ttie  Rrst  United  Mettiodist  Church  in  Joplin. 
MO. 

Folkiwing  ttie  completion  of  his  ttieotogKal 
tivining  at  Astxjry  Theotogical  Seminary  in  WM- 
more,  KY,  Pastor  Henderson  was  ordained  in 
1942. 

He  served  a  number  of  churches  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  during  ttie  succeeding  years 
and  also  served  as  chaplain  in  both  ttie  State 
house  of  representatives  and  ttie  senate  in 
SpringfieM,  IL 

In  1960,  Bill  and  his  wife,  Jean,  ti^nsf erred 
to  ttie  Missouri  Conference  wtiere  ttie  next  6 
years  were  spent  as  the  pastor  of  the  Frst 
United  Methodist  Church  in  St  Joseph.  In 
1966,  Reverend  Henderson  moved  to  Frst 
United  Methodist  in  Joplin,  wtiere  he  has 
served  for  ttie  past  21  years. 

During  those  years  he  received  an  tionorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  from  Astxiry  College 
in  Wilmore,  KY,  and  served  both  as  a  member 
of  ttie  Asbury  Alumni  Board  and  currently  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  ttie  col- 
lege. 

He  is  a  memtier  of  ttie  board  of  ttie  newly 
organized  Misskm  Society  for  United  Method- 
ists concerned  about  ttie  evangelical  thrust  of 
the  United  Methodist  Ctiurch  on  ttie  misskxi 
field. 

Not  only  has  Reverend  Henderson  and  his 
wife  served  ttie  spiritual  needs  of  the  Joplin 
community  ttiese  past  years,  ttiey  have  also 
been  active  in  civil  affairs  and  Jean  has  taught 
in  the  public  sctiool  system. 

I  join  ttie  congregation  of  ttie  Frst  United 
Mettiodist  Church  in  thanking  Reverend  Bill 
and  Jean  for  ttieir  devotion,  ttieir  dedKation, 
and  their  commitment  to  ttie  ctiurch.  We  tiope 
they  enjoy  ttieir  well  earned  retirement  and 
convey  to  ttiem  our  sincere  best  wisties. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
EDWIN  C.  "BILL"  BERRY 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  heart 
is  saddened,  as  it  is  for  many  Chicagoans  as 
we  euk>gize  Edwin  C.  "Bill"  Berry.  He  stood 
tail  among  us  all.  His  concern  ran  deep  to 
reach  all  wtio  believed  in  ttie  equality  of  all 
men.  He  was  a  supreme  organizer,  stivtegist, 
and  humanitarian  wtiose  efforts  served  to 
benefit  ttie  furttierance  of  peace  ttiroughout 
this  land. 

He  stood  as  a  beacon  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, moderating  t>etween  militancy  and  conci- 
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Mioa  HawM*  bridge  buidar  and  vMonary 
whoa*  laadaraNp  forced  American  sodely  to 
Iva  up  to  Rs  prenaaas. 

Aa  a  cMcleader  and  civH  rights  activist,  he 
attained  nalionai  prominence  during  his  14- 
yev  tenure,  beginning  In  1956.  as  the  execu- 
tive <lrsctor  of  the  Chicago  Urt>an  League. 
Under  his  stewvdship.  the  urban  league  en- 
tared  into  the  moat  fonnidabte  task  In  its  his- 
tory—attempting  to  dtemantle  the  practice  of 
raciam  in  a  city  which  had  been  described  as 
the  moat  segregated  targe  city  In  America. 

His  efforts  were  not  In  vain.  We  all  benefit 
from  a  society  that  believes  In  open  housing. 
equal  amptoyment  opportunities,  and  a  quality 
education  for  aM  Its  citizens. 

Edwin  C.  "BM"  Berry  was  truly  a  giant  of  a 
man.  His  contribution  was  a  great  one;  his 
legacy,  everiasling.  Let*  s  hope  history  senses 
to  portray  him  In  as  bright  a  light  as  we  do, 
I  he  was  friend  to  us  all. 


A  TRIBDTB  TO  MR.  JOHN 
ALFONA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
III  THB  B017SK  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  1^.  Spealter.  today  I  rise 
fet  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  John  Atfona,  a 
very  special  resident  of  my  17th  Congression- 
ai  District  As  orw  of  the  senior  citizens  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  Mr.  Alfona  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  community.  Ttvough  his  tireless  efforts 
as  an  active  member  of  numerous  senior  citi- 
zens' groups,  he  has  enabled  many  to  find 
comfort  in  knowing  that  their  physwal  and  psy- 
cf¥)iogical  encumbrances  are  not  barriers  to 
Iving  an  enjoyable  and  meaningful  life. 

In  spite  of  debilitating  health  problems,  Mr. 
Alfona  has  attained  a  very  active  and  produc- 
tive employment  history.  After  working  at  one 
of  the  district's  State  Hquor  stores,  he  then 
became  an  emptoyee  of  the  city  of  Youngs- 
town  where  he  woriced  at  the  Youngstown 
Municipal  Airport  As  a  result  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  JrvMred  at  the  airport  John 
Alfona  was  unable  to  continue  woriung  and 
has  been  retired  ever  since.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Alfona  became  interested  In  senior  organi- 
zations, joirmg  several  as  an  active  memt>er. 
Through  these  assodatiorra.  he  was  able  to 
relate  to  the  anxieties  of  felk>w  seniors  and  re- 
aized  the  benefits  of  open  discussion.  As  a 
result  of  a  strong  convictk>n  to  extend  these 
important  services  to  other  seniors,  Mr.  Alfona 
formed  the  Royal  Senior  Citizens  Club  of 
wtiich  he  is  founder  and  preskjent 

Since  Its  Inceptnn  In  May  1986,  the  Royal 
Sanor  Citizens  Club  has  been  one  of  the 
communities  most  important  assets.  Complete 
with  bylaws  and  elected  oflKers,  this  organi- 
zation provides  an  enlightened  forum  for  help- 
ful Interaction  during  Its  monthly  meetings. 
Due  to  his  wise  and  dUNgent  ptarming.  guest 
speakers  are  a  common  occurrence  as  Mr. 
ANona  seeks  to  keep  the  members  Informed 
concerning  the  isauas  that  affect  them.  In  ad- 
dHion,  Mr.  Alfona  has  pianr)ed  several  1  day 
tours,  aa  wen  aa  yearly  overnight  trips,  all  of 
wtiich  engage  ttw  sereors  In  imaginative  edu- 
caliortal  activiliea.  During  the  meetings  and 
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activitiea.  one  can  sense  the  special  feeling  of 
k>ve  and  kindness  that  is  a  result  of  the  gentto 
characters  of  the  members  and  dub  founder, 
John  Alfona. 

The  month  of  May  marks  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Senior  Citi- 
zens Club.  Due  to  his  sincere  commitment 
and  remarkat>le  dedk^tion  to  community  serv- 
ne,  John  Alfona  has  made  this  occaskxi  a 
very  special  landmark  in  the  ongoing  pursuit 
for  a  truly  caring  and  compassk>nate  society. 
Through  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Sentor  Citi- 
zens Club,  he  has  broadened  and  enriched 
the  lives  of  many  senkx  citizens  who  are  all 
too  often  neglected  and  ignored.  Thus,  it  is 
with  pleasure  and  special  thanks  ttiat  I  join  ttte 
people  of  the  17th  Congressk>nal  District  in 
honoring  the  accomplishnients  and  admirable 
character  of  John  Alfona. 


May  SO,  1987 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRED 
STEWART 


OUR  LADY  OP  MOUNT  CARMEL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  inw  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church,  located  in  the  Greenpoint  section  of 
my  district,  which  is  celetxating  its  centennial 
this  year.  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  spiritual  and  community  ac- 
tivities since  its  founding  in  1887.  I  am  proud 
of  the  exemplary  servKe  that  the  church  has 
given  to  ttte  resktents  of  my  district  for  so 
many  years. 

The  ctujrch  has  been  k>cated  on  several  dif- 
ferent sites  during  the  past  century,  but  has 
always  t>een  a  gathering  place  for  religious, 
cultural  and  civk:  groups.  The  church's  home 
from  1912  to  1930  was  a  beautiful,  cathedral- 
like structure.  In  1936,  Eugenk)  Cardinal  Pa- 
celli  visited  the  parish.  Cardinal  Pacelli  was 
later  elected  Pope  Pius  XII.  In  1947,  this 
neight>ortKXXJ  landmark  was  razed  to  permit 
constructkjn  of  the  Brooklyn-Oueens  Exjxess- 
way.  Not  only  dkj  the  expressway's  construc- 
tk>n  force  the  church  to  find  a  new  kx»tkxi, 
but  it  served  to  split  Greenpoint  into  two  sepa- 
rate sectrens.  Three  years  later,  a  new  church 
was  completed.  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
has  remained  on  that  site  ever  since. 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  has  long  held 
the  philosophy  that  comnfwnity  sennce  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  religious  servk».  It  has  es- 
tat>lished  a  tradition  of  community  involvement 
VhaX  will  continue  to  benefit  Greenpoint  resi- 
dents for  years  to  come.  Despite  neighbor- 
hood cfuuiges  and  numerous  relocatuns,  the 
church  has  continued  to  administer  sacra- 
ments, care  for  the  ekleriy  and  destitute  and 
educate  tt)e  young.  The  spiritual  and  civk: 
strength  that  the  Greenpoint  community  has 
drawn  from  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  has 
ertabled  Greenpoint  to  grow  into  one  of  ttie 
safest  and  most  prosperous  neighborhoods  in 
Brooklyn. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Its  cemennial,  I  am 
proud  to  honor  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  as 
one  of  ttie  finest  reUgkws  and  community  or- 
ganizatkxis  in  my  district 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCALIFORlfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  May  19. 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Fred  Stewart  upon  his  retirentent  after  twa 
senrice  to  the  Sacramento  City  united  school 
district  as  well  as  ttie  San  Juan  unified  scfwol 
district  during  the  past  38  years.  Dr.  Stewart's 
hard  work,  dedk»tk>n,  arKJ  compassnn  in  a 
variety  of  capacities  has  earned  him  tt>e  re- 
spect and  admiratkx)  of  frierxJs  and  col- 
leagues throughout  the  community. 

After  receiving  his  bachekir's  degree  from 
the  University  of  California,  Santa  Bartura,  in 
1949,  Dr.  Stewart  began  his  teaching  career 
at  Sutter  Junkx  High  School  in  Sacramento. 
Subsequently,  Dr.  Stewart  assumed  various 
administrative  positk>ns,  culminating  in  his  ap- 
pointment in  1979  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  San  Juan  unified  school  dis- 
trict in  Carmlchael,  CA. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  also  served  our  community 
by  partkapating  actively  in  various  organiza- 
tions. The  United  Way.  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Arden-Arcade  Rotary  Club,  and 
the  Community  Actkjn  Against  Dmg  Abuse  are 
just  several  of  the  organizatkxis  wtMch  have 
benefited  from  Dr.  Stewart's  energy  and  ex- 
pertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
thank  Dr.  Stewart  for  his  service  to  ttie  com- 
munity, but  I  would  like  to  add  my  voce  to 
those  thanking  him  for  his  distinguislied  serv- 
k:e  and  wishing  him  every  success  in  tlie 
future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  TOOHEY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  Committee  on  Interkx 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  lose  the  services  of 
one  of  its  most  valued  professk>nal  staff  mem- 
bers. At  that  time,  Jean  Toohey  will  leave 
Federal  servk;e  and  take  a  positk>n  in  ttie  pri- 
vate sector. 

For  the  past  8  years,  Jean  has  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  countless  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  the  Natk>n's  publk:  larxte. 
With  professk>nalism,  competence,  and  fair- 
ness, she  dealt  with  competing  interests  in 
one  of  our  most  diffwult  environmental  areas, 
that  of  wilderness  designatxMi.  By  its  nature, 
legisiatkxi  regulating  uses  of  Federal  lands 
raises  diffknjit  issues  and  provokes  hard-felt 
feelings  by  competing  interest  groups.  Jean 
has  bandied  these  competing  interests  ex- 
traordinarily well. 

Far  more  tfian  most  staff  memt)er8,  Jean 
Toohey  understood  indivkjual  Member  coiv 
cems  and  k>oked  out  for  the  Interests  of  new 
Members  and  those  not  on  ttie  Interior  Com- 
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mittee.  Her  ability  and  diligence  in  this  regard 
has  been  a  model  for  other  profesakxial  steff. 
On  behalf  of  the  ottter  members  of  the 
Committae  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
other  Members  of  this  body,  I  wouki  like  to 
thank  Jean  for  her  dedk^ted  professkmal 
senrice  and  to  wish  her  well  In  her  new  em- 
pk>yment  and  with  her  young  family. 


COMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  SALE 
OF  CONRAIL 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHIHGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  privatizatnn  of 
Conrail  is  now  history.  The  initial  put>ik:  offer- 
ing authorized  by  the  Conrail  Privatizatton  Act 
was  the  largest  ever  in  the  United  States,  rais- 
ing $1.65  billkm.  Together  with  $300  millkyi  in 
cash  transferred  to  the  Government  from  Con- 
rail's  treasury,  the  sale  raised  neariy  $2  billkx), 
all  of  whKh  has  been  used  to  reduce  tfie  Fed- 
eral defk:it  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would 
agree  that  all  things  consklered,  the  sale  of 
Conrail  has  been  a  huge  success. 

The  process  that  led  to  the  sale,  however, 
was  tong  and  arduous.  Hearings  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  extended  over 
some  15  months.  The  Senate  initially  ap- 
proved a  sale  plan  ttiat  few  in  the  House  sup- 
ported. The  administratk>n  dkJ  not  qunkly 
con>e  to  the  negotiating  taiAe  as  our  commit- 
tee crafted  a  publk:  offering  bill.  And  the  con- 
fererK:e  was  complk:ated  by  arguments  over 
Steggers  Act  reforms  and  latxjr  protectk)n. 

Viewing  the  Conrail  sale  process  in  retro- 
spect it  is  not  surprising  that  sonr)e  have 
questkKied  Washington's  enthusiasm  for  any 
furttier  privatizatron  efforts.  An  artKle  in  the 
May  25,  1987  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
raises  predsely  this  issue.  A  skjebar  artk:le, 
fitted  "Why  Privatizatk>n  is  Stalled,"  suggests 
the  unlikelihood  of  any  further  Federal  asset 
sales. 

The  administratkm,  in  a  quest  driven  more 
by  kleology  than  economics,  would  like  to  put 
ttie  power  marketing  administrations,  TVA, 
Amtrak,  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  and 
other  assets  on  tt>e  auctk>n  block.  The  For- 
tune artk:les  not  only  illustrate  the  diffKulty  In 
accomplishing  such  sales,  txit  discuss  the 
sutjstantive  arguments  against  Vhem. 

Clearly,  Conrail  was  a  unkjue  situatkm,  arxl 
even  there  the  task  was  not  a  simple  one.  As 
these  artKles  point  out,  the  Conrail  legislatkyi 
would  never  have  made  it  to  ttie  finish  line 
were  it  not  for  ttie  careful  study  and  diligent 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  ctiairman,  John 
DiNQELL.  and  ttie  Invaluable  help  of  the  com- 
mittee's financial  adviser,  Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 

Because  ttie  Fortune  artrcles  provkje  a 
numt>er  of  interesting  insights  into  the  process 
that  led  to  the  Conrail  sale,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
planatk>n  of  why  ottier  privatizatkxi  efforts  are 
unlikely  to  meet  with  similar  success,  I  am  in- 
cluding them  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Is  This  Art  Wat  To  Sell  a  Railroad? 
(By  Lee  Smith) 

When  the  U.S.  government  sold  Conrail  in 
March,  records  fell  right  and  left.  At  a  price 
of  more  than  $1.6  billion,  it  was  the  largest 
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initial  public  offering  in  n.S.  history.  With 
railroads,  investment  Itanka,  and  other  com- 
panies spending  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Washington  to  press  their  views,  the  deal 
was  also  one  of  the  most  expensive  lobbying 
efforts  ever.  The  Coru-all  sale  signaled  the 
dramatic  start  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's move  toward  privatizing  big  federal 
projects.  It  may  also  tiave  heralded  the  end 
of  that  effort.  The  six-year  ride  from  when 
the  Administration  first  lool^ed  Into  selling 
Conrail  until  the  CRR  symbol  lit  up  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exctiange  was  tiring  and 
bumpy,  and  demonstrated  how  painfully 
difficult  it  is  to  unite  govenunent  and  Wall 
Street  even  l>ehlnd  such  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable idea  as  placing  a  once  t>ankrupt  fed- 
eral operation  in  private  hands. 

Although  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  In 
1980  on  a  pledge  to  sell  to  the  private  sector 
businesses  that  govenment  should  not  be  in 
the  President  stayed  at>ove  the  Conrail  fray, 
partly  because  the  details  were  tedious. 
"When  you  talk  al>out  housing  and  trans- 
portation, the  President's  eyes  glaze  over," 
says  a  former  White  House  aide.  His  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  E:iizat>eth  Hanf  ord  Dole, 
resisted  selling  stock  in  Conrail  to  the 
public,  the  freest  of  free-market  solutions, 
until  the  end.  The  unlikely  savior  of  the 
public  offering  was  a  Democrat,  Representa- 
tive John  Dingell  from  industrial  Dearl>om. 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  His  ally:  Morgan 
Stanley,  a  big,  aristocratic  New  York  invest- 
ment bank.  Says  one  of  the  participants:  "It 
was  wild.  All  of  the  roles  were  reversed." 

To  fully  savor  this  tale  of  a  world  turned 
upside  down,  it  may  help  to  have  a  precis  at 
the  outset.  In  1976  the  government  assem- 
bled Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  out  of  the  fi- 
nancial wreckage  of  Penn  Central  Railroad 
and  five  other  bankrupt  Northeast  lines.  A 
soon  as  Reagan  came  to  Washington  In 
1981.  Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
started  looking  for  a  way  to  get  rid  of  Con- 
rail. Dole  Inherited  the  project  from  Levrts 
when  she  l)ecame  Secretary  in  1983  and  by 
February  1985,  after  lengthy  study,  decided 
to  sell  Coru-ail  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.,  in 
the  process  rejecting  the  alternative  of  a 
public  offering.  The  Senate,  no  doubt  at 
least  somewhat  Influenced  by  her  husband. 
Bob  Dole,  then  majority  leader,  approved 
her  plan  54  to  39  the  following  February. 
Several  months  later,  however.  Congress- 
man Dingell  declared  he  could  not  support 
the  Norfolk  Southern  Sale.  Mrs.  Dole  capi- 
tulated. 

In  retrospect.  Dole,  50,  and  Deputy  Trans- 
portation Secretary  James  Burnley,  38,  on 
whom  she  relied  heavily,  were  wrong  for  the 
Job  of  selling  Conrail.  Not  that  they  lacked 
integrity,  dedication,  or  intellect.  Both 
Liddy  Dole,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Duke, 
and  Jim  Burnley,  a  magna  cum  laude  from 
Yale,  are  Harvard  Law  School  graduates. 
But  they  thought  too  much  like  lawyers: 
they  were  cautious  and  legalistic  to  the 
point  of  rigidity.  Twice  Dole  asked  Goldman 
Sachs,  the  DOT'S  financial  adviser  on  Con- 
rail, to  look  into  a  public  offering  that 
would  have  preserved  the  railroad  as  an  in- 
dependent company.  Twice  she  rejected 
such  a  scheme  t>ecause  of  the  twin  risks  it 
carried:  In  a  l)ear  market  Coiu^ll  might  not 
l>e  able  to  sell  all  its  shares:  in  a  bull  market 
the  issue  might  l>e  underpriced,  leaving  too 
much  money— taxpayers  money— on  the 
table.  "I  had  to  think  of  the  public  inter- 
est." says  Dole,  holding  her  hands  around 
her  eyes  like  blinders  to  emphasize  the  nar- 
rowness of  her  focus.  "We  were  lucky  the 
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market  was  so  good  on  March  M  when  we 
sold  Conrail.  A  week  later  the  market  bad 
dropped  almost  100  points."  She  neglects  to 
mention  that  Conrail  shares  did  not  suffer 
(see  Personal  Investing). 

Burnley  is  a  conservative  Republican  who, 
according  to  those  who  have  worked  with 
him,  has  a  phobia  about  Democrats  that 
goes  l>eyond  the  requirements  of  his  politi- 
cal persuasion.  His  feeUngs  atMut  the  party 
In  control  of  the  House  made  him  just  as 
fearful  of  a  public  offering  as  his  tMss.  Sup- 
pose the  market  wouldn't  take  Conrail  in  a 
single  bite  and  the  railroad  had  to  t>e  sold 
off  in  pieces  over  a  long  time.  As  long  as  the 
government  owned  even  just  a  piece  of  Con- 
raU,  Burnley  worried.  Congress  would  treat 
it  like  a  cow.  milking  it  for  cash  when  the 
raUway  business  was  good  and  feeding  it 
subsidies  when  times  were  l>ad.  Atwve  all. 
Dole  and  Burnley  did  not  want  Conrail. 
which  had  already  taken  $7  billion  in  feder- 
al handouts,  coming  to  the  Treasury  for 
more.  They  reckoned  that  the  safest  thing 
to  do  with  this  cripple  was  put  It  in  a  stable, 
supportive  home  through  a  private  sale. 
After  looking  at  15  bids,  they  accepted  the 
one  that  seemed  to  offer  the  sturdiest  shel- 
ter. Norfolk  Southern,  one  of  the  t>est-man- 
aged  railroads  in  the  country. 

What  brought  Dole  and  Burnley  to  this 
pass  was  their  unshakable  assumption  that 
Conrail  was  a  loser,  an  attitude  established 
at  DOT  l>ef ore  they  arrived.  Because  freight 
revenues  in  the  slow-growing  Northeast 
were  not  likely  to  rise.  Dole  felt  duty-lwund 
to  advertise  the  product  she  was  selling  as  a 
lemon— not  a  technique  that  Lee  lacocca 
would  use.  Stephen  Berger.  a  former  invest- 
ment banker  who  from  1980  to  early  this 
year  headed  the  U.S.  Railway  Association, 
an  agency  created  by  Congress  to  oversee 
Conrail.  says:  "I've  bought  and  I've  sold,  but 
when  I've  been  selling  I've  never  made  it  a 
point  to  Icnock  the  product." 

The  irony  Is  that  even  though  Dole  and 
Burnley  genuinely  l)elieved  they  were  ped- 
dling a  clunker,  this  was  no  longer  the  case. 
In  1981  Cotvail  got  an  inspiring  new  chief 
executive,  Stanley  Oane,  a  sori  of  Sugar 
Ray  Leonard  of  the  railway  industry;  anall. 
smart,  scrappy,  and  Iwred  in  retirement. 
The  year  t>efore.  at  age  65.  Oane  had  t>een 
forced  to  step  down  as  chairman  of  South- 
ern Railway  Co..  shortly  t>efore  it  merged 
with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  to 
become  Norfolk  Southern.  Conrail  hired 
Crane  as  chairman.  After  studying  the  situ- 
ation, he  concluded  that  the  railroad  could 
be  run  for  profit,  and  launched  an  effort  to 
win  Congress  and  the  workers  to  his  view. 

Crane  acluiowledged  that  revenues  were 
not  likely  to  highball,  but  he  knew  as  well 
as  any  railway  man  the  other  way  to  skin 
the  cat.  He  cut  costs,  with  enormous  help 
from  federal  legislation  that  allowed  him  to 
abandon  some  freight  routes,  turn  over  com- 
muter operations  to  local  governments,  and 
lay  off  excess  workers  with  settlements  of 
up  to  $25,000  each.  In  1981  Conrail  made  a 
small  profit. 

Dole's  decision  to  sell  the  newly  profitable 
Coiu-ail  to  Norfolk  Southern  did  not  please 
some  of  her  supporters.  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, a  Washington  think  tank  that  serves 
as  a  sort  of  theological  seminary  for  Reagan 
Administration  clerics,  favored  a  public  of- 
fering that  could  work  as  a  model  for  future 
privatizations.  Daniel  Burke,  the  president 
of  Capital  Cities/ ABC  and  a  Reagan-ap- 
pointed meml>er  of  the  Conrail  board,  let  It 
l>e  known  that  he  was  willing  to  consider  a 
public  offering.  The  Thatcher  government 
had  impressed  him  with  its  public  sale  of 
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Brlttab  Tetooom.  Burke  nys:  "The  Ameri- 
can tuqwyera  had  put  a  lot  into  Conrall. 
and  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to  buy  in 
if  they  wanted  to."  In  reaponae.  Burnley 
toM  Burke  he  would  not  be  reappointed  to 
the  board. 

Determined  and  InHexible,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  iaoUted  itseU  In  lU 
Seventh  Street  fortreat.  Proponents  of  the 
pubUc  offerinc  made  their  caae  to  Joseph  R. 
Wright,  deputy  director  of  the  White 
HOuae's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
When  Burnley  found  out  the  antimerger 
foicea  had  taken  a  back  door  to  the  White 
Houae.  he  told  Wright  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
neaK  The  Conrail  sale  was  a  E>OT  matter. 

Much  to  the  anger  of  Dole  and  Burnley. 
Crane  fought  the  proposed  sale  like  any 
fi^aiTTwan  threatened  with  a  hostile  takeov- 
er. Crane's  moat  important  aUy  was  Thomas 
A.  Saunders  m,  SO,  an  intense  and  fero- 
ckNHly  eompetitlve  managing  director  of 
Morgan  Stanley.  Crane  had  hired  Saunders 
to  see  how  Conrail  oouM  become  independ- 
ent The  investmoit  banker  came  up  with  a 
plan  in  which  a  syndicate  of  big  investors. 
iiMiliiding  Harvard.  Princeton,  and  Stanford 
universities,  the  CSX  railroad,  and  Morgan 
Stanley  itself,  would  buy  Conrail.  The  gov- 
ernment would  get  a  guaranteed  $1.4  billion 
up  front,  eliminating  the  uncertainties  of  a 
public  offering.  The  investors  would  later 
sell  shares  to  the  public.  Dole  told  Saun- 
ders, in  effect,  to  get  lost.  "There  were  too 
many  ways  for  the  investors  to  get  out  at 
the  last  minute."  she  says.  "Norfolk  South- 
em  was  cash  on  the  barrelhead."  Saunders, 
a  relentless  ml#«""»  whose  aggressiveness 
would  be  insufferable  if  it  were  not  softened 
by  a  Virginia  gentleman's  msinner,  declined 
to  give  up.  Morgan  Stanley  let  him  gamble 
what  may  have  been  as  much  as  $5  million 
on  efforts  to  secure  an  Independent  Conrail. 
And  so  the  great  lobbying  war  began.  On 
one  side  were  Conrail.  Morgan  Stanley,  and 
CSX:  on  the  other  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Norfolk  Southern.  Each 
competitor  hired  K  Street  lawyers  and  lob- 
byists by  the  dozens.  "If  you  laid  the  lobby- 
ists out  like  ties,  you  could  have  built  an- 
other railroad."  quips  Berger. 

The  pro-public-offering  forces  pointed  out 
that  at  the  $I.3-billion  figure  proposed  by 
Norfolk  Southern.  Conrail  was  a  bargain. 
The  railroad  had  over  $800  million  in  cash 
and  another  $300  million  in  securities  above 
what  it  needed  to  fimd  its  pension  plan. 
Also,  Norfolk  Southern  would  have  been 
able  to  reduce  its  taxes  by  using  Conrail's 
depreciation  and  investment  tax  credits. 
That  could  have  cost  the  Treasury  $400  mil- 
lion or  more. 

By  selling  Conrail  to  another  railroad  the 
government  would  be  talcing  a  big  hand  in 
consolidating  the  railroad  industry.  Such  a 
move  represented  a  significant  departure 
from  the  policy  that  railroads  should  initi- 
ate mergers  and  government  should  decide 
whether  the  proposed  combinations  violate 
antitrust  laws.  Besides,  the  anti-Dole  forces 
argued,  the  merger  threatened  to  reduce 
competition  in  another  way.  Even  though 
trucks  fight  penny  for  penny  with  the  rail- 
roads to  haul  cargo  everywhere  in  the  East, 
some  commodities,  such  as  coal  and  bulk 
chemicals,  move  almost  exclusively  by  rail. 
The  Conrall-Norfolk  Southern  merger 
would  have  put  CSX  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage. Norfolk  Southern  would  be  able  to 
ship  paper  from  Georgia  mills  to  New  Eng- 
land over  its  own  traclL.  for  example,  while 
CSX  would  have  to  hand  that  load  over  to 
the  merged  ConraU  to  reach  the  same 
marlMt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Senate  was  the  first  to  Judge  between 
Crane's  arguments  for  an  independent  Con- 
rail and  Secretary  Dole's  push  for  cash.  The 
two  antagonists  went  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  get  regional  politicians,  shippers, 
and  voters  to  pressure  Washington.  Morgan 
Stanley  staked  out  governors'  conferences 
and  sponsored  symposiums  where  state 
transportation  officials  were  briefed  on  Con- 
rail's  prospects.  The  firm  dispatched  a  man- 
aging director  to  alert  city  fathers  in  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  and  Portland,  Oregon,  that  if 
Norfolk  Southern  were  to  take  over  Conrail, 
traffic  patterns  in  the  Northwest  would 
suffer.  Rubber  from  Singapore  that  now  dis- 
embarks at  Northwestern  ports,  for  exam- 
ple, might  be  unloaded  in  New  Orleans. 

Meanwhile.  Dole  spent  days  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  hours  on  the  telephone  seek- 
ing support.  Norfolk  Southern  and  its  staff 
of  four  professional  lobbyists,  including 
Edward  T.  Breathitt,  a  former  governor  of 
Kentucky,  spent  at  least  $3  million  to  pro- 
mote the  sale.  Mrs.  Dole's  powerful  husband 
did  not  bottonhole  his  Senate  colleagues  for 
votes:  since  his  sentiments  were  obvious,  he 
did  not  have  to. 

Saunders,  the  outsider,  didn't  seem  to 
stand  much  of  a  chance  in  the  Senate.  He 
kept  roaming  the  corridors  of  power, 
though,  pushing  open  the  great  mahogany 
doors.  Behind  them  he  discovered  Senators 
like  Russell  Long,  who  was  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  pros  and  cons  of  public  of- 
ferings, and  San  Nuim,  who  invited  the 
combatants  to  debate  in  his  office  so  that 
he  could  master  the  issues.  But  Saimders 
also  foiuid  many  other  lawmakers  who  were 
poorly  informed  and  preferred  to  stay  that 
way.  One  elderly  Senator,  after  years  of 
hearing  about  Conrail,  did  not  realize  the 
government  still  owned  it.  "Senators  kept 
asking  thing  like.  What  does  Morgan  Stan- 
ley know  about  running  a  railroad? "  says 
Saunders.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that 
under  the  American  system  those  who  buy 
and  sell  the  stock  do  not  necessarily  run  the 
company. 

When  the  Senate  finally  voted  to  go  along 
with  the  sale  of  Norfolk  Southern,  the 
battle  shifted  to  the  House,  where  the 
Democrats  were  in  control.  As  Burnley 
feared,  the  Democrats  less  enthusiastic 
about  privatization  than  the  Republicans. 
But  on  the  subject  of  a  Coimiil  public  offer- 
ing, the  Democrats  were  open-minded.  For 
one  thing,  labor  was  not  opposed. 

In  the  end,  Conrail's  future  rested  with 
one  man,  the  imperious  Congressman  Din- 
gell.  The  Conrail  bill,  like  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  all  legislation,  had  to  pass  Dingell's 
committee.  Observes  lobbyist  Breathitt: 
"There  were  two  keys  to  getting  the  merger 
approved  by  the  House— find  out  what 
Chairman  Dingell  wanted  and  give  it  to 
him." 

What  Dingell  wanted  was  facts.  "I  wasn't 
especially  excited  about  doing  anything 
with  ConraU."  he  says,  "It  was  making 
money  for  the  government.  But  1  felt  if 
you're  going  to  sell  a  damn  railroad,  do  it 
right."  His  staff  siureyed  several  dozen 
shippers  and  discovered  that  many  were 
concerned  that  a  merger  might  reduce  com- 
petition and  drive  up  costs.  Dingell  cooled  to 
the  merger  plan. 

To  help  analyze  the  public  offering,  Din- 
gell turmed  to  what  might  seem  an  improb- 
able source— a  rare  and  trusted  friend  on 
Wall  Street,  namely  Frank  Zarb,  senior 
partner  of  the  investment  company  Lazard 
Freres.  For  2H  years  Zarb  had  been  energy 
czar  in  the  Ford  Administration,  and  Din- 
gell, as  head  of  the  committee  Inspecting 
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Zarb's  labors,  had  made  his  life  miserable. 
But  when  Zarb  moved  to  New  York,  the  two 
became  friends  and  hunting  buddies.  "The 
firm  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  public 
offering  would  work."  says  Zarb.  "And  the 
government  should  get  at  least  $1.8  billkm." 
In  the  unlikely  friendship  of  Dingell  and 
Zarb,  Wall  Street  and  Washington  saw  eye 
to  eye.  The  proposal  to  seU  Conrail  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  died  in  Dingell's  committee. 
Congress  later  voted  to  endorse  the  public 
offering. 

Ultimately  Dole  embraced  the  public  of- 
fering. She  graciously  salutes  her  former  ad- 
versary, Stanley  Crane,  with  whom  she  had 
not  spoken  for  more  than  two  years,  as  "a 
fine  railway  man."  For  the  record  he  consid- 
ers her  a  "fine  Southern  lady."  The  taxpay- 
ers came  out  well.  As  a  condition  of  the  sale, 
the  government  was  allowed  to  get  $300  mil- 
lion back  from  Conrail  before  the  offering. 
Since  the  issue  yielded  $1.65  billion,  minus 
$70  million  for  underwriting  fees,  the  gov- 
ernment netted,  $1.88  billion  from  the  sale. 
Before  it  quit  the  field  Norfolk  Southern 
had  upped  its  offer  to  $1.9  biUion,  but  that 
figure  included  $500  million  of  Conrail's 
assets.  Dingell  called  the  bid  "a  shell  game." 
At  the  insistence  of  Congressman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congress  wrote  down  the 
value  of  Conrail's  assets  before  the  sale, 
which  will  lower  the  amount  of  depreciation 
the  railroad  can  claim  In  the  years  to  come 
and  therefore  raise  its  taxes.  If  that  hadn't 
happened,  Conrail  could  have  been  worth 
roughly  $200  million  more  in  the  public  of- 
fering. 

Though  the  free-market  forces  won  in  the 
end,  the  Conrail  saga  points  out  that  Wall 
Street  and  Washington  are  separated  by 
more  than  a  few  hundred  miles.  Representa- 
tives of  the  securities  industry,  who  are 
likely  to  be  before  Congress  testifying  about 
insider  trading  or  lobbying  against  restric- 
tive legislation  should  learn  from  the  Con- 
rail epic  that  most  lawmakers  do  not  under- 
stand what  investment  bankers  do,  and 
most  regulators,  even  those  in  a  sympathet- 
ic Administration,  do  not  care. 

One  more  lesson  for  Wall  Street  firms: 
Try  to  iron  out  your  differences  before  you 
go  looking  for  something  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Goldman  Sachs  and  Morgan  Stanley  spat- 
ted about  which  would  be  first  among 
equals  as  underwriters  for  the  initial  public 
offering.  In  an  unusual  arrangement  six 
main  lutderwriters  get  equal  fees  of  about 
$7  million  each,  but  only  one  can  boast  that 
it  managed  the  issue.  Goldman  had  a  claim 
to  that  honor  because  its  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  stipulated 
that  if  Conrail  were  sold  in  a  public  offering 
Goldman  would  be  lead  underwriter. 
Morgan  Stanley  insisted  that  its  unceasing 
efforts  for  the  issue  entitled  it  to  the  prize. 
For  two  successive  weekends.  Zarb  refereed 
a  nasty  argument  between  the  two,  finally 
deciding  in  Goldman's  favor.  He  says  of  the 
squabble:  "It  could  have  blown  up  the 
public  offering." 

Why  Privatizatiom  is  Stalled 
When  the  sale  of  Conrail  was  almost  com- 
plete, some  supporters  of  privatization  gath- 
ered to  celebrate,  and  Ronald  Reagan  asked: 
"Okay  when  do  we  sell  the  TVA?"  The 
faithful  looked  at  their  shoes.  The  Presi- 
dent told  about  a  tiff  he  had  had  with  TVA 
years  ago.  Everyone  laughed.  Then  someone 
changed  the  subject. 

TVA  is  not  likely  to  go  on  sale.  Nor  are 
many  other  major  federal  assets  the  Admin- 


istration would  like  to  put  on  the  block 
except  perhaps  for  loans.  Not  just  in  the 
VS.,  but  around  the  world,  governments  are 
meeting  resistance  in  trying  to  unload 
projects  and  properties  that  the  private 
sector  could  run  better.  Of  1,000  attempts  to 
privatize  state-run  operations,  only  150  have 
been  successful,  says  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund. 

In  the  U.S.  the  movement  has  stalled  for 
several  reasons.  TVA  and  other  major  agen- 
cies that  produce  electric  power,  like  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  not  be 
sold  because  the  buyers  would  inevitably 
raise  rates  for  local  customers.  "Legislators 
from  those  regions  would  be  nailed  to  a 
cross  before  they'd  allow  anything  like 
that."  says  a  Congressman.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  forbidding  the  Ad- 
ministration from  even  thinking  about  such 
sales  last  year. 

Amtrak.  which  operates  passenger  trains 
across  24,000  miles  of  track,  might  seem 
likely  to  chug  off  Into  the  private  sector 
after  Conrail.  Indeed,  the  Administration  is 
coimting  on  the  sale  of  Amtrak 's  Northeast 
corridor  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  as  much  as 
$1  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  But  no 
buyers  have  stepped  forward.  Amtrak  trains 
do  not  make  enough  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses, much  less  provide  for  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  government  also  wants  to  sell  off  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  oil  fields  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyoming.  But  oil  prices  are  so 
low  that  a  Mobil  or  an  Exxon  might  not  be 
willing  to  pay  more  than  $5  a  barrel.  At  that 
price,  some  politicians  would  surely  cry  sell- 
out. Stuart  Butler,  a  Heritage  Foundation 
scholar,  thinks  that  if  Conrail  had  been  sold 
quiddy  and  smoothly  through  a  public  of- 
fering, the  deal  would  have  served  as  a 
model  for  spinning  off  the  petroleum  re- 
serves as  an  independent  company.  Since 
the  Conrail  sale  was  anything  but  smooth, 
the  chances  of  selling  the  petroleum  re- 
serves are  slim. 


A  THIRD  GENERATION  OP 
NUKES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
nf  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  suspend  fund- 
ing for  nuclear  tests  over  one  kiloton,  so  long 
as  the  Soviets  agree  to  limit  their  tests  to  this 
level  and  accept  in-country  verification. 

The  administration  has  argued  that  testing 
is  needed  for  safety  and  reliability,  txjt  as  an 
artlcie  that  appeared  in  Time  magazine  this 
week  suggests,  the  push  to  develop  new  nu- 
clear warheads  for  the  President's  allegedly 
nonnuclear  star  wars  program  may  be  ttie  real 
reason  why  Reagan  refuses  to  negotiate  a 
test  t>an. 

In  voting  against  more  nuclear  testing,  the 
House  has  sent  a  strong  signal  to  ttie  world 
that  it  favors  arms  control  over  an  arms  race 
in  third  generation  nuclear  weapons  such  as 
the  hydrogen  bomb-pumped  x-ray  laser. 

I  commend  the  Time  article  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 

A  Tried  Generation  op  Nukes 

The  Hazebrook  nuclear  device  that  was 
detonated  some  700  ft.  below  the  Nevada 
desert  last  Feb.  3  was  puny  by  most  meas- 
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ures.  Equal  to  al>out  40  tons  of  TNT,  a  mere 
.2  percent  as  strong  as  the  Hiroshima  blast, 
it  would  be  feeble  in  a  missile  warhead.  But 
in  space,  packed  into  the  closed  end  of  a 
stubby  barrel  and  tamped  down  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  metal  pellets,  the  low- 
yield  weapon  could  wreak  havoc.  Unlike  a 
standard  nuclear  explosion,  which  would  va- 
porize the  pellets  and  t>arrel,  this  one  would 
spray  the  pellets  through  space  at  speeds  up 
to  100  times  that  of  a  high-velocity  rifle 
bullet.  These  pellets  could  not  only  burst 
the  decoy  t>alloons  that  would  accompany  a 
swarm  of  warheads  but  also  destroy  incom- 
ing missiles  before  their  warheads  were  re- 
leased. 

Lieut.  General  James  Abrahamson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  has 
confirmed  that  such  a  weapon,  which  he 
calls  a  "kind  of  nuclear  shotgun  with  little 
pellets,"  is  l>eing  developed  under  the  code 
name  Prometheus,  despite  SDI's  supposedly 
noimuclear  status.  It  is  only  one  among  sev- 
eral new  approaches  to  nuclear  weaponry 
secretly  under  study  in  the  nation's  bomt>- 
design  shops,  including  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  and  Los  Alamos  national  laboratories. 

The  first  generation  of  nuclear  weapons 
were  the  fission  boml>s  of  the  1940s  and 
early  '50s.  In  their  quest  for  more  powerful 
blasts,  scientists  developed  fusion  l)omb8, 
which  became  the  second  generation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Now  a  third  generation  is 
being  developed  that  stresses  finesse  and 
pinpoint  targeting. 

Among  these  new  weapons  is  a  bomb  that 
would  produce  mostly  microwaves:  exploded 
in  space,  it  could  fry  the  electronic  circuitry 
and  computer  chips  of  an  enemy  command 
center.  Another  bomb  would  concentrate 
the  force  of  a  nuclear  blast  on  a  small 
target;  aimed  at,  say,  the  Kremlin,  it  could 
leave  the  rest  of  Moscow  intact.  The  result, 
says  Physicist  Ted  Taylor,  "is  a  weapon  as 
different  from  current  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
rifle  is  technologically  from  gunpowder."  It 
is,  he  continues,  "qualitatively  a  new  phase 
in  nuclear  weapons  development." 

Taylor  should  luiow:  a  nuclear-weapons 
designer  at  Los  Alamos  from  1949  to  1956, 
he  later  worked  for  General  Dynamics' 
atomic  division  and  served  as  deputy  direc- 
tor of  what  is  now  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency.  In  the  April  Scientific  American. 
he  argues  that  designers  can  enhance  or 
suppress  any  of  a  bomb's  destructive  effects, 
including  shock  waves,  heat  and  various 
types  of  electromagnetic  radiation. 

One  advanced  version  is  the  Excalibur,  al- 
ready Ijeing  tested,  which  boosts  the  X  rays 
produced  by  a  nuclear  explosion.  The  idea  is 
to  use  the  X  rays  to  power  lasers,  which 
would  then  be  targeted  at  enemy  missiles  as 
they  fly  through  space.  Taylor  argues  that 
microwaves  are  a  better  het  for  enhance- 
ment. Microwaves— the  same  kind  of  elec- 
tromagnetic emissions  that  cook  TV  din- 
ners—have a  longer  wavelength  than  X  rays 
and  can  scramble  electrical  systems  (hence 
the  warnings  to  wearers  of  the  early,  un- 
shielded heart  pacemakers  to  stay  away 
from  some  microwave  ovens).  Unlike  X  rays, 
microwaves  can  penetrate  the  atmosphere, 
reaching  the  earth's  surface  from  space. 

Rudy  Garbely,  an  electrical  engineer  with 
ITT  Cannon  in  Phoenix,  says  the  micro- 
waves from  a  ten-megaton  detonation  in 
space  could  turn  virtually  every  unprotected 
electronic  and  electrical  circuit  within  a 
2,000-mile  radius  into  a  "piece  of  Junk." 
Microwaves  could  be  an  effective  way  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy's  mobile  missiles.  Because 
these  missiles  are  not  sitting  in  an  easily 
targeted,  fixed  sUo,  it  would  take  a  large 
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barrage  of  standard  nuclear  warheads  to 
ensure  that  they  were  knorkeid  out.  But.  as 
John  Pike,  a  weapons  expert  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Sdentista.  points  out, 
"a  single  third-generation  nuke  could  blan- 
ket a  wide  area  with  microwaves,  which 
would  short-circuit  the  electronic  mecha- 
nisms disabling  the  missiles." 

Another  third-generation  technique  is  to 
shape  bombs  in  such  a  way  that  their  blast 
is  focused  in  specific  directions,  as  is  now 
done  with  conventional  explosivea.  Making 
a  nuclear  Iramb  disk-stiaped.  for  example, 
channels  most  of  the  destructive  force  into 
two  opposite-directed  cones  of  energy, 
rather  than  sending  it  evenly  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  result:  destruction  of  qiedfic  tar- 
gets rather  than  entire  cities. 

The  del>ate  is  not  over  whether  these 
weapons  can  l>e  developed  but  whether  they 
should  be.  Physicist  Edward  Teller,  the 
father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  argues  that 
they  are  "uniquely  designed  for  defensive 
purposes"  and  that  "we  need  to  know  what 
the  other  side  is  doing  and  how  to  defend 
against  it."  But  IBM's  Richard  Garwin,  a 
weapons  expert  and  active  arms-control  ad- 
vocate, disagrees:  "We  shouldn't  t>e  going 
this  route,  not  just  l>ecause  it's  a  Pandora's 
box  but  l>ecause  it  serves  as  justification  for 
further  nuclear  testing.  The  human  race 
has  enough  destructive  weapons  already. 

Lowell  Wood,  the  weapons  designer  at 
California's  Livermore  Lalwratory  who 
headed  the  Excalibur  X-ray  project,  notes 
approvingly  that  the  "obvious  direction  of 
weapons  design  is  to  increase  the  utility  of 
weapons  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the 
disadvantages  intrinsic  to  their  use."  But 
that  is  precisely  what  worries  opponents. 
Because  the  new  nukes  will  be  smaller  and 
less  indiscriminately  destructive,  they  will 
blur  the  line  l)etween  nonunciear  and  nucle- 
ar weapons,  thus  making  it  more  prolMble 
that  a  conventional  slurmish  would  escalate 
into  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Despite  the  controversy,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  proceeding  with  the  new 
weapons.  Sylvester  Foley  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  de- 
fense programs,  says  his  department  spends 
"about  10%"  of  ite  $1.85  billion  research,  de- 
velopment and  weapons-testing  budget  on 
directed-energy  nuclear  l>ombs.  The  push  to 
perfect  third-generation  nukes,  some  ex- 
perts say,  is  the  main  reason  that  the  U.S. 
has  refused  to  accept  repeated  Soviet  pro- 
posals for  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing.— By  Mi- 
chael D.  Lemonick.  Reported  by  Bruce  van 
Voorst/Washington 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THEO  E. 
SKARTSIARIS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  mCHIGAH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  constituent  of  mirw,  Mr. 
Theo  E.  Siiartsiaris.  On  Sunday,  May  17,  Theo 
was  honored  tty  the  Kalamazoo  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  Iphtgenia  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  within  the  Greek  community  and 
for  his  semess  service  to  the  people  of  Kala- 
mazoo. It  is  an  honor  tTtat  is  well-deserved, 
indeed. 

Theo  Skartsiaris  came  to  the  United  States 
from  his  native  Greece  shortly  after  his  grad- 
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laion  *ain  high  whooL  H*-«long  wMh  hi* 
wN*.  SiKy.  and  ttMir  two  chldrw-nwvwJ  to 
KriMMooo.  Ml.  in  1973  and  has  since  ettab- 
Mwd  MmaaN  as  a  mcwt  auccMaful  restaura- 
laur.  CwranOy  sarving  as  gowamor  of  the 
Oidar  of  Ahapa.  Oislricl  10  of  Mictiigan.  Thoo 
has  hald  many  poatHons  of  laadanhjp  in 
Ahapa  and  has  aaivad  as  an  ofRoar  of  the  An- 
nundalon  Graak  OttwdOK  Church. 

WNto  Thao  sarvas  on  savsral  public  and 
pioiaaiionai  ujinmiliaas  in  the  Kalamazoo 
«aa.  ha  wd  Stacy  aie  most  noted  for  their 
phlMtwopte  andaawofs.  Eight  years  ago.  they 
began  a  kadMon  of  opening  one  of  their 
downtown  raataurams  on  Thankagiving  Day  to 
the  needy,  the  eidsriy.  and  the  lonely-eerving 
1.800  me*  each  year.  Recently.  Theo  and 
^cy  ware  sucoasaM  in  convincing  other 
AhapWM  to  do  the  same  throughout  the  State 
of  McNgwL  TNa  auooeasful  program  fed 
7.200  people  and  may  become  an  annual 
event  of  Ahepa.  For  their  unseitieh  deeds,  the 
city  of  Kalamazoo  has  twice  proclaimed 
"Thao  «id  Stacy  Day"  and  the  Southwest 
kiichigvt  AaeodaUon  of  Social  WorXers  has 
lacogniMd  Theo  and  Stacy  as  Its  "Citizens  of 
the  Yev." 

Despite  his  success  since  Immigrating  to 
the  United  States.  Theo  has  never  forgotten 
Na  roote  nor  turned  his  back  on  his  country  of 
origia  In  1966.  for  example,  when  Stacy's 
hometown  was  stmcfc  by  an  eerthquake,  Theo 
rounded  up  a  truck  fuH  of  ck>ttiing  and  corv 
vinced  the  Upiohn  Co.  to  contribute  over 
$4,000  in  mednal  supplies  to  aid  the  disaster 
victims. 

Theo  SkartsiSfis  is  a  perfect  example  of 
wtiat  makes  this  country  special.  Here,  people 
CM  succeed  by  the  dint  of  their  energy  and 
h«d  work  and  imaginatton.  Theo  has  done  ex- 
actly that  Here,  peopto  give  of  themselves  to 
help  others  wtw  need  help,  wtwther  they're  in 
the  same  town  or  anottwr  continent  And 
TTteo  has  done  that  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week.  Kalamazoo  cele- 
brated Theo  Skartsiaris.  His  service,  his  phi- 
lanttvopy.  and  his  personal  success  are  all 
quailies  to  be  horwred  and  emulated.  And  in 
a  broader  sertse,  our  celebration  of  Theo  was 
raaNy  a  celebration  of  Kalamazoo's  entire 
Greek  community— a  community  of  people 
who.  Ike  Theo.  have  worked  hard  to  upfioM 
common  vakjes  of  famiy  and  community,  of 
giving  arxl  democracy. 

I'm  delighted  to  have  Ttteo  as  a  constituent 
and  I'm  proud  to  have  him  as  a  frierxl.  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  and  to  wish  him  and  his 
family  many  more  years  of  happiness  and 


CANADA  COLLEGE  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  8IOMUND  ROMBERG 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCAUTOKIHA 

nr  TKB  HonsK  or  riprxsehtativxs 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
today  to  ioin  in  Canada  CoMege's  sakite  to 
Sigmund  Romberg.  The  Center  of  the  Ameri- 
can Muaical  founded  at  Canada  3  years  ago 
has  compied  an  exdtirtg  2%-twur  program  of 
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the  songs  and  dances  of  this  dtolinguished 
composer  who  was  bom  100  years  ago.  I  am 
delighted  that  my  coMoagues  in  Washington. 
DC.  w«  also  have  the  opportunity  to  view  this 
show  when  it  is  presented  at  the  Smithsonian 
Instilutkxi  on  September  25. 

Often  called  the  American  successor  to 
Johann  Strauss,  Viennese-educated  Sigmund 
Romberg  brought  a  nostalgk:  flavor  to  his  lut- 
ing mekxfies  whnh  Amehcans  have  been 
humming  for  years.  I  congratulate  Canada 
College  on  helping  new  generattons  of  Ameri- 
carts  er^  his  music.  Their  newly  established 
Center  of  the  American  Musidal  is  playirig  a 
crucial  role  in  keeping  alive  a  unique  Anrterican 
tradHton— the  American  musical. 

Sigmund  Romberg's  deKgfitful  songs,  musi- 
cials,  and  operettas  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  pride  for  many  years.  This  native 
Hungarian  generously  shared  his  gift  of  music 
with  his  new-found  nation,  and  left  behind  a 
musKal  legacy  that  has  inspired  young  Ameri- 
can talent  to  this  day.  Tonight  the  students  of 
Canada  College  have  demonstrated  VnaX  Rom- 
berg's enduring  music  can  be  enjoyed  by  all 
generations. 

I  congratolate  Mr.  Joe  Markey  of  Canada 
College  on  his  work  in  compiling  this  tribute  to 
Sigmund  Romtierg.  He  and  his  students  are 
h^ng  keep  alive  one  of  our  great  tradittons. 
ttie  musK^I.  I  wish  ttiem  success  with  their 
future  endeavors,  arxj  encourage  the  Center 
for  the  Amerk^n  Muscial  to  continue  sharing 
with  us  this  unique  part  of  our  musical  legacy. 

Bom  in  1887  to  a  mkklle-class  Hungarian 
family  of  artists  and  musicians,  Romberg  was 
encouraged  by  his  father  to  study  engineering. 
He  enrolled  in  the  Vienna  Techische  Hocfis- 
chule,  but  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  Vienna 
musKal  circles.  Young  Romberg  taught  him- 
self the  basics  of  compositton,  and  was  soon 
writing  his  first  scores.  However,  wfien  he 
turned  20,  Romberg's  studies  were  interrupted 
t>y  Austria's  compulsory  1-year  army  training. 
Afterward,  he  had  no  desire  to  resunDe  his 
studies  in  civil  engineering.  It  was  deckjed  that 
Sigmund  woukj  travel  to  America— "tfie  land 
of  bourxlless  opportunity" — to  begin  life  in  the 
new  workJ. 

In  September  1909.  Sigmund  Romberg  saw 
Lady  Lit>erty  for  tfie  first  time.  His  heart  was 
filled  with  dreams  of  endless  opportunities, 
and  his  pockets  with  his  life  savings  of  $300. 
Romberg  t>egan  working  at  the  Eagle  Pencil 
Co.  in  New  York  City  for  $7  a  week.  On  his 
fourth  day  of  work.  Romberg  found  himself 
penniless.  After  borrowing  25  cents  from  a  co- 
worker, he  walked  to  the  Second  Avenue 
Cafe,  wt)ere  a  plate  of  Hungarian  goulash,  half 
a  k>af  of  rye  bread,  and  a  stein  of  beer  coukj 
be  purchased  for  a  quarter.  It  was  the  musk:, 
rather  than  the  food,  however,  ttiat  attracted 
Romberg  to  the  little  cafe.  The  cafe  featured 
musK  by  a  string  quartet  and  was  a  rende- 
vous  for  musk^ians. 

The  young  foreigner  had  won  an  auditton 
and  was  offered  a  job  as  a  pianist  Romberg 
was  to  be  paid  $15  a  week,  plus  all  the  gou- 
lash he  coukJ  eat  in  a  working  day.  Less  than 
a  month  later,  ttie  manager  of  Pabsf  s  Hariem 
Restaurant  heard  Romberg  play,  and  persuad- 
ed him  to  wortc  at  has  restaurant  for  $25  a 
week,  pkjs  all  the  fried  chicken  he  coukJ  eat 
Within  the  year  Romberg  had  published  his 
first  Amerwan  compositton.  "Memories." 
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Two  years  later.  Romberg,  organized  his 
own  orcftestra.  His  group  secured  a  job  at 
Bustanoby's.  one  of  the  most  popular  cafes 
on  the  New  York  circuit  Not  only  was  Rom- 
berg able  to  handle  the  17-hour  grind  of  play- 
ing dance  tones  from  noon  to  5  in  tfie  mom- 
ir>g,  but  he  also  found  time  to  compose  such 
dances  as  "Leg  to  Mutton."  "Some  Smoke," 
and  "The  Poem." 

Romberg  is  best  remembered,  however,  for 
his  wonderful  musical  scores  and  operettas. 
J.J.  ShutMrt  engaged  Romberg  to  write  a 
score  for  the  first  Winter  Garden  stiow  in 
1913.  Romt)erg's  first  show,  "The  Whiri  of  ttie 
WorM."  was  an  immediate  success,  establish- 
ing both  tt)e  reputatkxi  of  Romberg  and  of  the 
Winter  Garden  stiows.  In  his  lifetime,  Romberg 
composed  over  70  operettas;  "Tfte  Midnigfit 
Girl"  (1914),  "The  Bkje  Paradise"  (1915). 
"Maytime"  (1917).  "Btossom  Time"  (1921). 
"The  Rose  of  Stamboul"  (1922),  "The  Stu- 
dent Prince"  (1924).  "The  Desert  Song" 
(1926).  "My  Maryland"  (1927).  "The  New 
Moon"  (1928),  and  "Up  in  Central  Park" 
(1945)  being  among  ttie  best  loved.  In  fact, 
Sigmund  Romberg  is  tfie  only  composer  in  ttie 
history  of  the  New  York  stage  to  have  had 
tfiree  sfiows  tfiat  each  have  seen  more  tfian 
500  performances  on  Broadway. 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK,  1987 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHIlf GTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  we  are  in  the  mkJst  of  Worid  Trade 
Week.  The  purpose  of  this  commemoration  is 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  large  and  growing 
importance  that  trade  plays  in  our  economy. 
In  1986,  in  spite  of  poor  economk;  perform- 
ance overseas,  persistent  trade  t>arriers  and  5 
years  of  battering  by  unfavorable  exchange 
rates.  U.S.  exporters  shipped  358  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  and  servKes  overseas, 
accountng  for  8.5  percent  of  U.S.  GNP.  Over 
9  mlllk>n  Americans  owe  their  jobs  directly  to 
tfiese  exports. 

The  U.S.  exports  20  percent  of  its  agrKul- 
tural  output  30  percent  of  its  output  of  com- 
puter equipment  25  percent  of  its  aircraft  pro- 
ductkjn,  22  percent  of  its  constructk>n  machin- 
ery, and  75  percent  of  its  oilfiekj  machinery,  to 
name  just  a  few  sectors. 

It  has  t)een  a  long  time  in  coming,  but  ttie 
falling  dollar  finally  appears  to  be  having  a 
positive  impact  on  our  exports.  In  volume 
terms,  exports  have  been  increasing  steadily 
since  ttie  fourth  quaiXer  of  1986.  Economists 
have  noted  that  what  little  economk:  growth 
we  have  had  in  ttie  past  6  months  has  t>een 
largely  export  driven.  In  ttie  first  part  of  tfiis 
year,  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year,  exports  of  paper  products  are  up  22  per- 
cent, electrical  equipment  9  percent  and  tex- 
tile mill  products  9  percent  Exports  to  ttie  Eu- 
ropean Community  are  up  7  percent  exports 
to  Japan  are  up  7  percent  and  exports  to 
Hong  Kong  are  up  to  18  percent 

Alttiough  ttie  outk>ok  is  brighter,  we  are  still 
a  k>ng  way  from  balancing  our  trade  accounts. 
The   United   States  ran   a  trade  defnit  of 
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$169.7  bilKon  in  1986— imports  c.i.f.,  an  in- 
crease of  14  percent  over  the  1985  defk:it  of 
$148.5  bilNon.  It  took  us  6  years  to  get  our- 
selves into  this  positk>n,  and  it  will  take  at 
least  that  k>ng  to  get  ourselves  out  By  the 
time  we  do  balance  our  trade  account  we  will 
also  be  worrying  atxxjt  paying  interest  on  ttie 
foreign  debt  that  we  have  mn  up,  whk:h  could 
approach  $800  billk>n  tiefore  leveling  off.  So 
not  only  must  we  reverse  ttie  $170  billion 
trade  defk:it  we  must  also  achieve  a  substan- 
tial trade  surplus. 

The  fact  is,  even  if  we  do  nottiing  at  all,  the 
trade  defnit  will  cure  itself,  but  few  of  us 
woukJ  want  to  endure  ttie  wrenching  econom- 
ic cfianges.  As  foreigners  lose  confkfence  in 
our  atiility  to  remain  competitive,  the  dollar  will 
fall,  and  it  coukJ  fall  so  far  that  imports 
become  prohibitively  expensive,  and  our  ex- 
ports become  the  bargains  of  the  wodd.  While 
at  first  glance  the  hands-off  scenario  may 
seem  like  the  way  to  go.  it  in  fact  would  bring 
unprecedented  hardship  to  tfie  United  States. 
Prices  would  rise,  interest  rates  would  rise, 
and  our  standard  of  living  would  fall. 

While  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  associated  with  t)alancing  our 
trade  account,  we  can  and  must  work  to 
lessen  tfiat  pain.  Restoring  tfie  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  the  world  econo- 
my is  the  key.  Our  import  competing  sectors 
must  become  more  productive  in  order  to  re- 
place more  expensive  imports,  and  tfie  export 
sectors  must  become  more  aggressive  in  win- 
ning worid  markets. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  open  econ- 
omy in  tfie  worid,  yet  at  the  same  time  our  ex- 
porters must  compete  with  a  plettiora  of  unfair 
trade  practices.  While  we  want  tfie  market  to 
remain  open,  we  sfiould  do  so  only  if  trade  is 
conducted  fairty.  In  order  words,  we  cannot 
altow  anarchy  to  exist  in  worid  trade  maricets. 
Our  goal  must  not  be  to  place  artificial  limits 
on  tfie  imports  coming  into  tfie  Natkxi,  but  to 
ensure  that  we  are  filling  the  ships  leaving  our 
ports  with  high-value,  competitive  exports. 

H.R.  3  goes  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing our  goals.  First  it  reasserts  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  worid  trading  system.  The  niles  and 
principles  of  free  and  fair  trade  must  be  en- 
forced, and  H.R.  3  gives  the  PreskJent  new 
and  enhanced  tools  to  do  so.  The  second 
major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  improve  the  export 
performance  of  U.S.  business  by  making  im- 
portant changes  in  U.S.  export  polwy. 

UNFAIR  TOAOE  PRACTICeS 

H.R.  3  includes  a  new  subsectton  to  sectton 
301  whk:h  is  designed  to  reduce  large  foreign 
trade  surpluses  caused  t>y  unfair  trading  prac- 
trces.  if  negotiatk>ns  taken  by  the  USTR  fail  to 
eliminate  trade  atHJses,  the  USTR  is  required 
to  take  actkxi  against  tfiose  practk»s  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  burden  ttiey  caused  to 
U.S.  exporters. 

EXPORT  PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 

Government  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
helping  U.S.  business  break  into  and  retain 
export  markets.  Export  promotwn  services  are 
offered  by  tfie  Commerce  Department  Agri- 
culture Department  State  Department  and 
the  Small  Business  Administratkxi.  H.R.  3  en- 
hances tfiese  programs,  provkling  new  tools 
and  authority  to  give  our  exporters  the  help 
tfiey  need. 
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EXPORT  CONTROL  REFORM 

Wfiile  we  often  complain  about  tfie  trade 
barriers  erected  by  otfier  countries  against  our 
exports,  we  must  recognize  ttie  barriers  we 
impose  on  ourselves.  A  blue-ribbon  panel 
sponsored  by  tfie  Nattonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences estimated  tfiat  excessive  export  con- 
trols cost  U.S.  firms  $9.3  billkxi  in  1985.  H.R. 
3  goes  a  k>ng  way  toward  eliminating  tfiese 
excessive  controls.  We  must  recognize  tfiat 
natx>nal  security  depends  not  only  on  prevent- 
ing technologk^l  leadage,  but  on  maintaining 
a  strong  technology  base  within  tfie  United 
States. 

REDUCING  REGULATORY  BURDENS 

Exporting  from  the  United  States  will 
impose  some  unavokfable  extra  costs  on 
transactrans,  but  these  costs  can  be  lessened. 
H.R.  3  contains  language  to  ease  the  txirdens 
caused  by  compliance  with  tfie  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practk^s  Act  [FCPA]  and  preshipment  in- 
spectron  requirements.  We  can  make  our  ex- 
porters more  competitive  by  reducing  tfie 
numtier  of  hoops  that  they  must  jump  through 
to  complete  a  transactton. 

INTERNATIONAUZING  THE  ECONOMY 

We  are  in  tfie  mklst  of  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented change  in  our  economy  and  our  socie- 
ty, in  wfHCh  we  are  tieing  forced  to  become 
more  competitive  and  integrated  with  ttie 
worid  around  us.  H.R.  3  institutes  new  pro- 
grams to  internationalize  our  educatk>nal 
system  by  provkJing  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tkjn  with  the  authorization  to  make  grants  to 
State  educatk}nal  agencies  for  such  programs 
as  vocattonal  educatk>n,  foreign  language 
training,  and  an  improved  science  and  matfie- 
matk:s  curriculum.  The  bill  also  provkjes  funds 
for  worker  readjustment  and  job  training  for 
displaced  Americans  wfio  have  lost  tfieir  jobs 
due  to  a  decease  in  world  demand  for  ttie 
commodities  they  produce. 

Worid  Trade  Week  serves  to  remind  us  of 
tfie  rapidly  changing  worid  economic  environ- 
ment in  whk:h  we  will  either  sink  or  swim. 
Gone  are  tfie  days  when  the  United  States 
could  establish  the  rules  of  trade  and  assert 
unchallenged  leadership.  This  new  environ- 
ment provides  us  with  opportunities  as  well  as 
cfiallenges  from  which  we  cannot  back  down. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
living  and  our  positkxi  of  worid  leadership  we 
have  no  chok»  but  to  strengthen  our  positton 
in  the  worid  economy.  We  must  restore  the 
image  of  tfie  Yankee  Trader,  spreading  the 
"Made  in  the  U.S.A."  latiel  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  globe. 


BALTIMORE  SUN  CELEBRATES 
150  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OPMAKTLAini 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
May  17,  the  Baltimore  Sun  celebrated  its 
150th  anniversary.  But.  despite  the  parties 
and  hoopla,  this  was  no  ordinary  business 
celebratton.  Ttie  entire  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
tfie  sunounding  environs  turned  out  because, 
in  a  sense,  it  was  their  calebratkxi  as  weU. 
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Since  that  first  iasuo  a  four-page  tabtoU 
wfiRh  in  itself  made  jourrtalsm  fMoiy— ttw 
Sun  has  been  tfte  mirror  of  ttw  ragtoa  "Light 
for  Ail"  was  tfie  refrain  of  Arunah  Shapherd- 
son  AbeM,  the  31-year-oM  Yankee  Puritan 
printer  wfw  fourxled  ttie  Sun.  and  ttie  newspa- 
per through  tfie  years  has  sfied  light— and 
knowledge— -on  every  aspect  of  Kfe,  not  only 
within  Baltimore,  but  tfvougfiout  tfie  entire 
worid. 

Wfiile  it  is  consklered  fasfitonable  in  some 
circles  to  denigrate  the  mass  medte,  particu- 
larty  televiskxi.  it  is  useful  to  conskler  ttie 
communicatkxis  environment  of  1837.  and  tfie 
viskxi  tfiat  Arunah  At>ell  thought  to  it  Tfiough 
newspapers  were  tfie  "mass  media"  of  those 
days,  most  were  avoviredly  partisan,  and  filled 
with  opinion  and  even  wortcs  of  fk:tion,  and 
tfiey  were  expensive  for  the  time.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, circulatkxis  terxjed  to  be  small. 

Arunah  Atiell's  viston  was  of  a  newspaper 
tfiat  vraukj  report  tfie  news,  and  woukf  sen  for 
1  cent  It  was  virtually  revotutkmary,  and  it 
succeeded  beyond  tjelief.  In  the  very  first  edh 
tk}n,  Abell  produced  a  first  with  a  report  tfiat 
the  Baltimore  City  Council  had  deckled,  in  an 
extraordinary  sesskxi,  had  approved  tfie  issu- 
ance of  "scrip"  as  substitute  money  to  cope 
with  a  nattonal  tianking  emergency.  None  of 
tfie  city's  six  otfier  newspapers  fiad  tfiat  story. 

Tfie  Sunpapers  have  gone  on  to  be  not  only 
tfie  reporter,  but  tfie  teacfier,  conscience  and 
booster  as  well  as  critk:  of  the  community. 
Readers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  know  they  are 
well  informed,  not  only  on  matters  ctose  to 
fiome,  but  on  Important  events  and  develop- 
ments wfierever  they  occur  in  the  worW. 

The  record  of  historic  achievements  togged 
by  wfiat  all  recognize  as  one  of  the  workfs 
preeminent  newspapers  is  truly  signifKant 
and  I  would  like  to  cite  just  a  few,  in  additton 
to  the  12  Pulitzer  Prizes  the  Sun  has  won: 

Tfie  Baltimore  Sun  played  a  major  role  in 
securing  congresskxial  support  for  Samuel 
F.B.  Morse's  experiments  with  tetograpfiy. 

When  Worid  War  I  hit  the  Sun  sent  a  re- 
porter to  cover  the  29th  Diviston  and  printed 
an  overseas  editton  for  Maryland  troops; 

The  Sun  put  up  the  bail  for  John  W. 
Scopes,  tfie  high  school  science  teacfier  wfio 
defied  the  law  by  teaching  the  theory  of  evoto- 
tk>n; 

A  Sun  reporter  was  tfie  only  reporter  for  an 
Indivkfual  newspaper  on  hand  when  tfie  Ger- 
mans sunendered  at  Tfireims  to  end  WorkJ 
War  II  in  1945,  and  three  Sun  reporters  wit- 
nessed tfie  Japanese  surrender  aboard  tfie 
U.S.S.  Missouri. 

Tfirough  tfie  years,  the  Sun  has  become 
more  tfian  merely  a  newspaper,  but  a  major 
institutton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Maryland  is 
home,  if  you  will,  to  a  worid-dass  newspaper 
such  as  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  it  and  those  who  produce  it  on  its  150th 
anniversary,  with  the  very  deepest  wish  that 
we  may  kxik  forward  to  at  least  another  150 
years  of  tfiis  great  newspaper. 


May  20,  1987 
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MEANS  FOR  ACHIEVINO  UjS. 
FOREION  POUCY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

oriacHiaAii 
nt  TBI  BOUSB  or  SDSBBITATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  BROOMRELO.  Mr.  SpeAer.  as  the 
HouM  begins  its  oonsidwation  of  legisMion 
to  authorize  sppfoprirtions  for  U.S.  foreign  af- 
Wrsmandas  wd  their  operations.  Members 
should  consider  what  instruments  the  United 
SMsa  has  avaiablo  for  achieving  its  foreign 
polcy  goals.  The  debates  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
Mtons  Authorization  Act  and  the  international 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act. 
toKMin  less  fonnaly  as  the  State  Department 
•uthortzaHon  bM  and  the  foreign  aid  bil,  focus 
on  wNch  of  these  instnments  to  employ  and 
to  what  degree,  to  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy 


President  Reagan  Isauad  the  National  Secu- 
rity Strategy  in  January  1987  to  guide  U.S. 
d^itomaHc.  mMtwy.  and  intelligence  activities. 
The  foiowing  excerpt  from  the  National  Secu- 
rity Strategy  sets  forih  succinctty  the  instru- 
ments of  foreign  poficy  availabie  to  the  United 
States: 

tmmvuBm  or  Foskigh  Pouct 

The  United  States  has  an  exceptionally  di- 
verse amy  of  tools  for  protecting  its  inter- 
nstl^m*'  interests  and  for  supporting  the 
drive  toward  democracy  across  the  glolie.  It 
Is  poasflde  that  no  other  nation  has  ever 
been  comparably  endowed.  These  iiutru- 
ments  are  normally  most  effective  when 
used  in  concert  with  others.  All  of  them 
most  tie  adapted  to  dumging  situations.  The 
reaurgence  of  our  national  strength  in  this 
decade  has  been  broadly  based.  It  will 
endure  into  the  next  decade  only  if  we  pro- 
tect tills  l>ase  and  ensure  that  the  tools 
available  to  us  are  properly  stistained  and 
effectively  used.  The  separate,  but  interre- 
lated tools  on  which  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign policy  depends  are: 

MOKAL  AMD  POLITICAL  SXAMFLX 

American  spirit  and  prosperity  represents 
a  critical  challenge  to  the  ideology  and  the 
practical  record  of  out  adversaries:  free,  plu- 
ralist societies  work.  This  power  of  example 
represents  a  potent  advantage  of  American 
society,  but  we  shouild  not  leave  its  expres- 
sion to  chance.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  spread 
this  message  in  an  organized  way. 

MILITAKT  STHmUTH  AHS  ECOHOMIC  VTIALITT 

A  Strong  UJS.  military  capability  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  the  stable,  secure  envi- 
ronment in  which  diplomacy  can  be  effec- 
tive and  our  adversaries  are  deterred.  Amer- 
ica's economic  power  sustains  this  strength 
and  fortifies  our  relations  with  the  other 
countries  that  share  our  Interest  in  a  free 
and  open  international  order. 

ALLIAMCB  aZLATIORSHirS 

The  pursuit  of  American  goals  depends  on 
cooperation  with  like-minded  international 
partoen.  This  relationship  enhances  our 
strength  and  mitigates  the  understandable 
reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  shoul- 
der security  burdens  alone.  The  predictable 
dlffieulties  that  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
all  alliance  relationships  must  l>e  measured 
against  the  enormous  value  that  these  ties 
bring  US  and  our  friends. 

sxcummr  assistamce 

By  helping  friends,  allies,  and  those  tar- 
geted by  our  adversaries  acquire  the  means 
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to  defend  themselves,  we  limit  the  potential 
of  our  own  involvement  in  dangerous  con- 
flicts. Security  assistance  abroad  Is  produc- 
tive investment  in  our  own  security.  It  aids 
deterrence,  promotes  regional  stability, 
helps  to  ensure  access  to  vital  overseas  mili- 
tary facilities,  and  lessens  our  own  military 
requirements.  Resolute  use  of  this  valuable 
foreign  policy  tool  directly  promotes  our  se- 
curity interests. 

BCOHOM tC  ASSISTAMCK 

In  the  decades  since  World  War  11.  Amer- 
ica has  contributed  nearly  $200  billion  to 
the  economic  development  of  other  coun- 
tries. These  financial  resources  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  ensuring  critical  U.S.  objec- 
tives are  met.  A  well  structured  economic  as- 
sistance program  provide  essential  support 
for  our  world  leadership  position. 

TRADB  POLICY 

The  impact  of  economic  assistance  is 
maximized  when  it  is  matched  by  a  sound 
trade  policy  that  facilitates  the  best  use  of 
our  assistance.  Moreover,  a  trade  policy  that 
aggravates  the  economic  difficulties  of 
others  may  only  increase  the  need  for 
future  American  assistance.  Adherence  to 
the  principles  of  an  open  and  fair  world 
trading  order  ensures  that  countries  acquire 
the  economic  strength  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  and  contributes  to  our  own  well-being 
through  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Security 
considerations  will  sometimes  require  re- 
strained trade  and  allied  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent enhancing  the  military  capabilities  of 
oiu:  adversaries. 

SCIKRCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  COOPERATIOH 

For  most  countries,  access  to  advanced  sci- 
entific and  technological  resources  is  critical 
to  prosperity  and  long-term  economic 
growth.  U.S.  world  leadership  and  vast  re- 
sources in  science  and  technology  constitute 
important  strategic  assets  to  strengthen  ex- 
isting ties  with  friends  and  allies,  and  pro- 
mote positive  relationships  with  emerging 
nations. 

PRIVATE  nrVESTMEMT  IN  DEVELOPING 
ECONOMIES 

The  free  flow  of  international  investment 
is  as  central  to  global  economic  growth  as 
an  open  trading  order.  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  contributes 
significantly  to  their  economic  growth  and 
promotes  social  stability.  At  a  time  when  de- 
veloping countries  are  striving  to  meet  their 
debt-servicing  obligations  and  the  resources 
of  our  national  budget  are  under  pressure, 
the  contribution  of  private-sector  invest- 
ment assumes  increased  Importance. 

DIPLOMATIC  MEDIATION 

In  regions  where  conflict  threatens  our  in- 
terests and  those  of  our  friends,  political  ef- 
forts are  essential  to  ending  violence,  pro- 
moting freedom  and  national  self-determi- 
nation, and  laying  the  foundations  for 
future  stability.  The  initiatives  of  American 
diplomacy  take  their  strength  from  effec- 
tive and  integrated  use  of  the  other  tools  al- 
ready discussed,  and  from  the  ability  of  U.S. 
representatives  to  act  credibly  as  mediators 
of  disputes.  Making  clear  the  firmness  of 
our  commitments  to  friends  and  allies  will, 
in  fact,  increase  the  incentives  of  their  ad- 
versaries to  negotiate  seriously. 

INTERNATIOHAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Multilateral  diplomacy  and  participation 
in  international  organizations  provide  an 
opportunity  to  address  common  global  prob- 
lems and  share  the  task  of  solving  them. 
Skillful  U.S.  diplomacy  within  these  organi- 
zations has  served  to  enhance  our  overall 
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goals  on  issues  such  as  peacekeeping,  pro- 
motion of  human  rights,  and  encouraging 
the  development  of  free  economic  and  polit- 
ical systems. 

SUPPORT  FOR  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

The  tools  of  foreign  policy  must  encom- 
pass the  special  needs  of  those  who  resist 
the  Soviet-style  regimes  implanted  in  Third 
World  countries  in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 
America  has  a  long  history  of  private  and 
government  support  to  groups  seeking  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom.  This  Is  a 
vital  and  important  effort,  as  aggressive 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  clearly  threaten 
international  peace  and  stability.  We  seek  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy, and  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that 
their  actions  aimed  at  spreading  Marxist- 
Leninist  totalitarianism  will  bring  them  no 
enduring  gain. 


CURE  MAY  BE  WORSE  THAN 
THE  ILL 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Education  and  Latxx  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  ttie  full  House  of  Representatives  the 
bill  H.R.  162,  the  "High  Risk  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Notification  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1987." 

Ttiose  of  us  wtK>  have  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  it  lias 
very  laudable  purposes,  but  that  there  are 
very  sound  reasons  for  t>elieving  that  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  those  purposes,  the  pro- 
gram established  by  the  legislation  will  create 
an  avalanche  of  new  liatMlity  problems  which 
many  employers  simply  are  not  in  a  position 
to  harKJIe.  We  have  also  criticized  the  duplica- 
tion involved  In  establishing  a  new  Federal 
program,  and  have  proposed,  instead,  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  current  OSHA 
hazard  communication  program.  In  ottier 
words,  the  bill  does  the  wrong  things  for  ttie 
right  reasons. 

These  same  points  were  recently  made  in 
an  editorial  in  Business  Insurance,  ttie  trade 
publication  of  the  Insurance  industry.  The  In- 
surance industry  is  not  necessarily  one  that 
would  be  expected  to  oppose  this  type  of  leg- 
islation—they are  not,  after  all,  likely  to  have 
tfieir  employees  or  former  employees  receive 
notice  of  possible  exposure  from  ttie  Risk  As- 
sessment Board.  So,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
worth  noting  their  concerns  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Cure  May  be  Worse  Than  the  III 

The  principles  underlying  the  proposed 
federal  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  No- 
tification and  Prevention  Act  are  sound  risk 
management  principles,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned that  implementing  them  as  ciurrently 
envisioned  will  prove  more  costly  than  our 
economy  can  afford. 

As  we  reported  last  week,  this  legislation 
would  create  a  Risk  Assessment  Board  to 
identify  sul>stances  that  are  likely  to  cause 
employees  to  l>ecome  ill.  That's  implement- 
ing the  risk  management  principle  of  identi- 
fying risk. 

Employers  that  have  exposed  workers  to 
sul>stances  declared  hazardous  by  this  board 


would  l>e  required  to  notify  current  and  past 
employees  who  are  or  have  l>een  exposed  to 
the  hazardous  sutwtances  in  the  workplace 
tliat  they  should  seek  medical  testing  to  de- 
termine whether  that  exposure  has  or  is 
likely  to  result  in  illness  or  disease.  This  re- 
quirement, which  would  aid  doctors  in  diag- 
nosing patients'  illnesses  and  result  in  early 
treatment  of  illness,  clearly  implements  the 
risk  management  principle  of  loss  control. 

Loss  control  also  is  implemented  by  the 
legislation's  requirement  that  employers 
assign  workers  who  are  at  risk  of  illness  to  a 
less  hazardous  Job. 

Under  this  risk  management  analysis,  the 
legislation  appears  to  be  entirely  appropri- 
ate. And.  it  appears  to  complement  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, which  provides  not  only  for  the  identi- 
fication of  hazardous  sut>stances,  but  also 
requires  risk  reduction  and  loss  prevention 
through  reduction  or  elimination  of  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  conditions  and  sub- 
stances. 

But,  some  business  groups  and  legal  ex- 
perts are  greatly  concerned  that  the  High 
Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notification  and 
Prevention  Act,  as  drafted,  will  result  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  expenses  that  businesses 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  Employers,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  medi- 
cal screening  required  for  current  employ- 
ees. "It  turns  the  workplace  into  a  national 
health  system,"  contends  an  official  with 
the  Alliance  of  American  Insurers. 

Further,  some  legal  experts  predict  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers  compen- 
sation claims  and  liability  lawsuits  filed  by 
workers,  including  work  comp  claims  based 
on  stress  created  by  fear  of  future  illness 
and  liabUity  lawsuits  alleging  employers 
should  have  known  years  ago  about  the  tox- 
city  of  certain  hazardous  sut>stances.  The 
costs  wiU  t>egin  adding  up  for  defense  alone, 
even  when  liability  is  not  found. 

Some  oljservers  suggest  the  proposed  act's 
requirements  will  drive  more  U.S.  businesses 
out  of  the  country. 

These  appear  to  us  to  tie  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  must  be  addressed  by  proponents 
of  the  bUl. 

Also  of  concern  to  us  is  the  apparent  du- 
plication of  efforts  under  the  legislation  and 
the  OSHA  hazard  communication  standard, 
also  known  as  the  right-to-know  standard, 
which  took  effect  May  25,  1986.  The  OSHA 
standard  requires  many  employers  to  imple- 
ment an  employee  hazard  communication 
program  that  includes  container  lal>eling 
and  employee  training  (B/,  Sept.  30,  1985). 

We  support  efforts  to  identify  hazardous 
sulistances  in  the  workplace,  to  eliminate 
harmful  exposure  to  them  and  to  practice 
early  identification  and  treatment  of  illness- 
es. This  is  morally  right.  It  also  is  economi- 
cally sound,  since  prevention  and  early 
treatment  should  in  the  long  term  reduce 
workers  compensation  and  medical  care 
costs. 

However,  we  have  seen  other  federal  pro- 
grams with  good  intentions,  such  as  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund,  result  in 
unforseen  costs,  requiring  amendments  to 
bring  costs  under  control. 

The  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Noti- 
fication and  Prevention  Act  is  on  a  fast 
track  in  l)oth  houses  of  Congress  and  could 
pass  as  early  as  Augiist.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  said  the  bill  would  l>e  vetoed, 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  will  t»e. 

We  don't  want  to  see  the  whole  concept  of 
notification  and  prevention  of  illness  involv- 
ing hazardous  sulistances  derailed.  We  do 
tliink  action  on  ttiis  bill  should  be  slowed 
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down  to  permit  further  study  and  analysis 
to  determine  if  it  Is  needed,  wtiat  its  costs 
will  l>e,  whether  opponents'  concerns  are  le- 
gitimate and  wtiat  additional  provisions 
could  be  included  to  satisfy  legitimate  con- 
cerns. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  20.  1987.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Small  Business  in  Ambuca 

Small  businesses  are  the  backlwne  of  the 
American  economy.  They  form  a  large  part 
of  our  economic  structure,  are  the  major 
source  of  new  jobs,  and  provide  many  im- 
portant technological  innovations.  The  pros- 
perity of  our  country  owes  a  great  debt  to 
small  business.  We  must  take  effective 
action  to  meet  the  ctiallenges  currently 
facing  this  vital  segment  of  the  economy. 

Small  businesses  are  defined  in  various 
ways— those  with  employees  of  20  or  less. 
100  or  less,  or  even  500  or  less.  By  any  defi- 
nition, small  firms  are  critical  to  our  econo- 
my. By  most  estimates,  there  are  over  15 
million  small  businesses  in  the  U.S.,  98%  of 
the  nation's  total.  They  provide  ten  times 
more  Jobs  than  the  federal  government,  and 
three  times  more  jobs  than  state  and  local 
governments,  and  three  times  more  jobs 
than  the  Fortune  500  companies.  In  addi- 
tion, small  firms  are  an  especially  important 
source  of  Job  creation,  producing  over  half 
of  all  new  Jol)s.  They  also  generate  47%  of 
our  gross  domestic  product  (that  portion  of 
our  national  wealth  i>roduced  from  activi- 
ties within  the  U.S.). 

Small  firms  contribute  innovative  prod- 
ucts and  important  services  to  all  aspects  of 
our  society.  They  build  houses,  design  and 
build  electronic  equipment,  create  new  tech- 
nologies, develop  new  medical  procedures 
and  equipment,  and  repair  our  automobiles. 
Over  the  last  30  years,  small  companies 
have  created  al>out  half  of  all  major  product 
and  service  innovations.  F\irther,  these 
firms  form  an  integral  part  of  the  operation 
of  large  corporations,  which  look  to  them  as 
their  suppliers,  manufacturers,  and  distribu- 
tors. 

Despite  the  crucial  role  that  small  busi- 
nesses play  in  our  economy,  they  face  many 
important  challenges  today.  They  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  high  real  Interest 
rates,  a  strong  dollar,  and  large  trade  and 
budget  deficits.  The  failure  rate  for  small 
businesses  has  been  at  record  levels  recent- 
ly. In  fact,  during  the  last  five  years,  more 
businesses  have  failed  than  since  the  Great 
Depression,  99%  of  them  small  businesses. 
While  the  sUtes  are  taking  many  important 
steps  to  help  small  business,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment also  needs  to  address  several  key 
issues. 

One  major  issue  for  small  business  is  ol>- 
talnlng  adequate  capital  to  start  new  enter- 
prises and  modernize  existing  ones.  Banks 
and  financial  institutions  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  invest  in  these  firms,  preferring  to 
fund  more  esUbllshed  ones.  New  legislation 
seeks  to  double  the  guarantee  limits  on 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
backed  loans.  Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  should  help  small  business  overall 
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by  sharply  lowering  tax  rates,  we  must 
closely  monitor  Its  effect  on  their  aooes  to 
capitaL  We  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
more  creative  strategies  to  help  flnaooe 
those  starting  and  expanding  their  budiieas- 
es. 

A  second  major  chidlenge  is  the  array  of 
government  rules  and  regulations  with 
which  small  business  must  comply.  The  cost 
per  employee  of  meeting  these  requirements 
is  nearly  three  times  higher  for  small  firms 
than  for  large  ones.  Regulatory  flexibility, 
wlilch  allows  the  federal  government  to 
taUor  regulations  for  small  businesses,  tias 
t>een  enacted  into  law,  but  the  coverage  of 
this  law  should  l>e  expanded.  A  growing 
problem  is  the  extent  to  which  the  federal 
government  is  mandating  that  the  private 
sector  provide  wage  and  fringe  benefits.  The 
Congress,  for  example,  tias  required  busi- 
nesses to  provide  health  insurance  coverage 
for  separated  workers  and  is  considering  a 
raise  in  the  minimum  wage  and  mandatory 
parental  and  family  leave  policies.  While 
these  kinds  of  proposals  address  real  needs 
of  workers,  some  can  place  heavy  burdens 
on  small  business. 

The  sharply  rising  cost  of  liability  Insur- 
ance is  another  concern.  Some  congressional 
action  may  l>e  needed  to  stabilize  these 
rates.  While  the  Congress  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  need  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law  and  on  the  problem  of  high  in- 
surance premiums,  we  need  to  act  soon. 
Without  effective  action,  many  small  firms 
may  not  be  able  to  survive. 

Technological  innovation  Is  increasingly 
an  Issue  for  small  business.  Because  these 
companies  have  often  been  the  principal 
latMratories  for  new  products  and  processes 
in  the  past,  we  need  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  to  undertake  innovative  researctx. 
As  research  costs  have  risen  in  recent  years, 
small  businesses  have  fallen  l>ehind.  The 
federal  government  has  begun  to  encourage 
more  participation  by  these  companies  in 
government-funded  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  as  a  stimulus  to  innovation. 
These  efforts  should  lie  continued  and  en- 
hanced. 

The  export  market  is  another  major  clial- 
lenge  for  small  business.  Small  firms  are  not 
yet  exporting  In  any  significant  way.  Only 
alx>ut  10%  of  American  firms  now  export, 
with  just  250  large  companies  accounting 
for  about  80%  of  all  U.S.  exports.  The  trade 
bill,  recently  passed  by  the  House,  has  sev- 
eral provisions  directed  toward  promoting 
exports  of  small  firms,  including  a  new  $5 
million  SBA  program  to  promote  small  busi- 
ness exports  and  technology  transfer.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  takes  several  major  steps  to- 
wards opening  up  foreign  markets  to  Ameri- 
can products. 

While  the  federal  government  can  assist 
small  business  with  many  of  its  specific  con- 
cerns, sound  national  economic  policy  may 
yet  prove  to  be  the  biggest  help.  Budget 
deficits  especially  hurt  small  business  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  capital  for  expansion 
and  limiting  the  ability  of  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  goods  and  services  of  small  busi- 
ness. Serious  efforts  must  be  undertaken  to 
trim  the  budget  deficit  to  ensure  that  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  remain  low. 

In  such  a  climate,  the  small  business  com- 
munity will  have  a  better  chance  of  flour- 
ishing, and  it  will  continue  to  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  American  economy.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  system  still  provides 
Industrious  and  innovative  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  start  up  their  own  companies 
and  realize  the  lienef  Ite  of  their  latwrs. 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  A  RECESSION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

oroaoaou 
nr  TBI  HOUSS  op  RSPUSDITATrVBS 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Spealwr.  the  perform- 
anc*  of  our  Nation's  ecorxxny  is  an  issue  that 
ahouU  conoam  us  aN.  Hovwever,  a  cause  for 
•van  graalar  concern  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  in  Qowammant  today  who  advocate 
polcias  which  only  serve  to  urtdermine  our 
aoonomy.  A  recant  article  by  Dr.  Richard 
Raha  who  is  the  vice  president  arxj  chief 
aconomiat  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
prawidas  a  four  part  plan  to  avoid  the  reces- 
sion ttwt  wM  inevitably  result  If  we  continue  to 
folow  the  oountarproduclive  policies  advocat- 
ed by  aome.  I  command  his  comments  to  my 
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How  To  Avoid  a  Racnsioii 

(By  Richard  Rahn) 

The  current  tuimoU  in  the  foreiam  ex- 
change and  aecurtUes  markets  is  indicative 
of  the  growinc  uncertainty  alMut  the  cotirse 
of  the  world  economy.  The  U.S.  economy 
has  lieen  growing  at  a  less  robust  rate  than 
forecast,  leading  to  increased  fears  of  an  im- 
pending recession.  But,  recessions  are 
atanost  always  the  result  of  policy  mistakes. 
and  if  the  United  States  and  the  world  econ- 
omy does  fall  into  a  recession  in  the  next 
few  months,  it  will  l>e  clearly  because  of 
policy  mistakes.  The  villains  will  be  appar- 
ent: the  Japanese  and  German  governments 
and  a  majority  of  the  n.S.  Congress. 

The  Japanese  and  Germans  have  engaged 
in  excessive  deflationary  policies  which 
have  slowed  their  eccmomlc  growth.  The 
Japanese  have  also  engaged  in  blatant  pro- 
tectlonism  which  forces  their  own  abused 
consumers  to  pay  many  times  the  world 
price  for  such  items  as  rice.  l>eef,  citrus 
fruit,  etc.  Japanese  mercantilist  policies 
have  caused  not  only  their  own  citizens  to 
suffer,  but  the  rest  of  the  world's  iieople.  in 
particular  the  populations  of  the  developing 
countries  which  need  the  Japanese  market 
for  their  exports. 

The  Germans  and  Europeans  in  general 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  malaise 
by  continuing  to  practice  the  economics  of 
austerity  rather  than  growth— they  contin- 
ue to  pursue  excessive  taxation,  government 
spending,  and  regulation. 

Many  members  of  the  D.S.  Congress, 
rather  than  acting  responsibly  by  reducing 
the  growth  rate  of  government  spending 
and  making  the  tax  system  more  interna- 
tl<mally  competitive,  have  instead  been  pro- 
moting economic  suicide,  through  higher 
taxes,  greater  government  spending  and 
protectionism. 

But  it  is  not  too  late— there  is  still  time  to 
take  corrective  action.  The  following  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately: 

1.  The  UJB.  Congress  needs  not  only  to 
avoid  paiming  a  tax  increase,  but  also  to  stop 
talking  about  the  poesiblllty  of  a  tax  in- 
crease—l>ecause  such  talk  increases  uncer- 
tainty. The  empirical  evidence  is  over- 
whdming:  It  is  unamltlguously  clear  that 
major  tax  increases  seriously  reduce  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

Congress  made  a  mistake  last  year  in  the 
tax  reform  process  by  substantially  increas- 
ing the  tax  on  capital  and  phasing  in  the 
rate  cuts.  To  compound  that  mistake  by  de- 
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laying  the   tax   cuts  or   increasing  taxes 
would  be  dangerous  and  destructive  folly. 

3.  The  U.S.  Congress  needs  to  get  serious 
about  reducing  the  growth  rate  in  spending. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  high  levels 
of  government  spending  reduce  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  rather  than  enhance  it. 
Many  government  spending  programs  are 
clearly  counterproductive  and  result  in 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  and  econom- 
ic misery.  A  responsible  Congress,  eager  to 
avoid  a  recession,  would  get  rid  of  much  of 
the  destructive  spending  and  achieve  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  targets  without 
gimmicks  or  tax  increases. 

3.  Congress  must  not  pass  any  protection- 
ist trade  measures.  There  isn't  a  responsible 
economist  In  the  world  who  won't  tell  you 
that  protectionism  only  leads  to  retaliation 
and  higher  domestic  prices,  which  in  turn 
slows  economic  growth  and  causes  higher 
rates  of  unemployment  and  economic 
misery.  The  destructive  effects  of  protec- 
tionism have  l>een  well-known  for  more 
than  200  years.  Only  the  grossly  irresponsi- 
ble (and  demagogues  counting  on  public  ig- 
norance) would  choose  to  go  down  the  pro- 
tectionist road. 

4.  The  G-3  nations  (Japan,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States)  must  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  international  monetary  coordina- 
tion, such  as  a  commonly  agreed  "price 
rule."  This  is  the  most  volatile  part  of  the 
problem  and  must  l>e  addressed  soon. 

The  economic  ministers  for  the  major 
countries  should  identify  a  group  of  interna- 
tionally produced  and  traded  commodities, 
or  perhaps  even  gold,  that  have  a  one-world 
price,  to  which  they  can  tie  their  monetary 
policy. 

Specifically,  if  the  market  t>asket  of  com- 
modities liegins  to  rise  in  price  in  one  cur- 
rency, that  would  l>e  a  cue  for  the  monetary 
authorities  to  reduce  the  growth  rate  of 
that  country's  money  supply,  while  if  the 
market  tjasket  of  commodities  in  another 
country  l>egins  to  fall  that  would  be  a  cue 
for  that  country's  monetary  authorities  to 
increase  the  growth  rate  of  the  money 
supply. 

Such  explicit,  coordinated  monetary 
policy  should  over  time  reduce  the  wide 
swings  in  exchange  rates,  thus  reducing  in- 
vestment risk,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to 
higher  levels  of  investment  and  economic 
growth. 

If  an  international  "price  rule"  monetary 
agreement  cannot  k>e  worked  out,  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve  should  adopt  an  explicit 
one  as  a  domestic  monetary  policy  guide. 
Given  that  several  of  the  current  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  publicly 
acknowledged  that  they  do  use  certain  com- 
modity prices  as  an  implicit  policy  guide, 
the  transaction  should  be  smooth. 

It's  really  very  simple:  If  responsible  eco- 
nomic policy-makers  want  to  avoid  a  reces- 
sion, they  need  only  to  stop  doing  those 
things  which  are  demonstratively  destruc- 
tive. Specifically,  they  need  to  seek  price 
stability  by  using  sensitive  prices  as  a  guide 
to  monetary  policy,  avoid  protectionist  legis- 
lation and  regulation,  reduce  the  growth  of 
real  government  spending,  and  avoid  in- 
creasing taxes. 

If  we  do  get  a  recession,  you  can  bet  that 
one  and  probably  more  of  the  above  rules 
will  have  l>een  violated.  It  is  cold  comfort 
that,  at  that  time  at  least,  we  will  be  able  to 
identify  those  individuals  who  caused  their 
fellow  citizens  the  misery  and  pain  of  unem- 
ployment, diminished  opportunities  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 
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TO  CELEBRATE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PKNIf  STLVAHIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7, 
1987,  the  family  and  friends  of  Fattier  Law- 
rence J.  Conneen  O.S.A.  wilt  gather  to  cele- 
tNBte  Father's  50th  anniversary  of  ordination 
Into  Vhe  priestfKXXi.  Father  was  ordained  on 
June  15,  1937,  here  In  Washington  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  pay  special 
tribute  because  of  Father's  dedication  and 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  On  this  special  oc- 
casion, we  look  back  on  a  life  of  selfless 
giving:  we  look  forward  to  the  richness  of  our 
continued  assodatnn  with  him. 

After  ordination,  Father  was  assigned  to  the 
seminary  at  Vlllanova  University.  He  served 
the  seminary  until  1941  wtien  he  was  as- 
signed to  Vhe  Malvern  Preparatory  School.  He 
served  Maivem  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
1962,  Father  was  then  ma<ie  pastor  of  Our 
Motfier  of  Good  Counsel  parish  in  Bryn  Mawr. 
Fattier  then  went  to  Lawrence,  MA,  in  1971 
wtiere  he  served  as  pastor  and  prior  of  St 
Mary  parish.  Transfered  to  SL  Thomas  Mon- 
astery at  Vlllanova  in  1979,  Father  tfien  "re- 
tired" in  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sum,  a  life  of  dedk»ted 
service.  On  behalf  of  his  family  and  many 
friends,  we  gatfier  to  wish  Father  much  happi- 
ness on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary. 


WILLIAM  RALPH  HANSEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received 
ttie  sad  news  ttiat  William  Ralph  Hansen,  of 
Reading,  MA,  was  killed  In  ttie  attack  on  Vne 
U.S.S.  Stark  In  the  Persian  Gulf  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Hansen  was  22  years  oM.  His  tragk:  death 
affects  us  all,  and  I  offer  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  family.  Mr.  Hansen  died  in  Vne 
service  of  his  coun^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  fully  descritie 
the  sadness  we  feel  at  moments  like  this;  still, 
the  ti-agic  deattis  of  William  Hansen  and  his 
comracies  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Stark  remind  noe 
of  a  verse  written  for  tfie  fallen.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  verse  in  ttie  Reo3ro: 
They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left 

grow  old: 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 

condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 

morning 
We  will  remember  them. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BEDFORD.  MI 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OPmCHIGAN 
nf  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Bedford,  Ml,  on  the  occasran 
of  ttie  sesquicentennial  of  its  settlemeni  The 
village  of  Bedford,  nestled  In  a  pleasant  valley 
within  the  township  of  Bedford  at  a  point 
where  the  Waubascom  Creek  crossed  the  Okl 
Stagecoach  Trail  from  Jackson  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Ml,  was  established  when  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson financed  the  constmctwn  of  a  sawmill 
and  soki  parcels  of  land  to  anxious  buyers 
willing  to  construct  the  area's  first  houses. 

There  are  many  dates  and  many  indivkluals 
ttiat  are  Important  to  Bedford's  history:  1840. 
wtien  Erastus  Wattles,  one  of  ttie  earliest  set- 
tiers  of  the  area,  was  appointed  ttie  first  post- 
master and  Everett  Sitter  carried  mail  on 
horseback  between  Bedford  and  Hastings,  Ml, 
and  when  a  stagecoach  line  was  begun  be- 
tween ttie  same  two  towns  by  John  Stuart; 
1842.  when  the  first  school  was  launched  and 
DavW  Sutton,  and  later  his  brother,  Aaron, 
taught  the  pupils  of  the  area;  1844,  when  the 
village  had  grown  large  enough  to  atti^act  an 
herb  and  medfcal  doctor.  Dr.  Doane;  the  eariy 
1850's,  when  the  tiny  village  had  progressed 
to  the  point  that  a  cemetery  was  located  on 
property  donated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  a 
tavern  was  opened,  to  be  followed  later  in  the 
decade  by  the  first  general  store  run  by  Ste- 
phen Gilbert  and  the  first  grist  mill  erected  by 
H.M.  Maroin;  the  Civil  War  years,  and  the  days 
of  World  War  I  and  Wortd  War  II.  when  many 
men  from  the  Bedford  area  proudly  served 
their  country  and  several  gave  their  lives  to 
protect  friends  and  family  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bedford  has  been  going  and 
growing  sti-ong  for  150  years.  There  is  much 
in  the  town's  history  that  brings  pride  to  the 
hearts  of  those  wtio  reskle  there.  But  it  is  also 
a  time  to  celebrate  its  present  and  its  future.  I 
am  honored  to  represent  ttie  Bedford  area 
and  to  wort<  with  constituents  who  help  their 
neighbors,  contril)ute  to  their  community,  and 
teach  their  chiMren  to  do  the  same. 
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a  chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Ak  Force  in  Texas  and 
England  between  1952  and  1955. 

In  addttkxi  to  his  activity  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Israel  in  Daly  City,  Rabbi 
(:k)hen  has  also  been  part-time  chaplain  for 
ttie  California  State  Correctional  Facility  at  So- 
ledad  since  1973.  Furthermore,  he  frequently 
lectures  at  oki  age  homes  in  the  bay  area. 


GUEST  CHAPLAIN— RABBI  MAL- 
COLM COHEN  OP  DALY  CITY. 
CA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAtlPORMIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  pay  tiibute  to  the  guest  chaplain  wtio 
opened  the  sesskxi  of  the  House  today- 
Rabbi  Makx>lm  Ck)hen  of  Daly  City,  CA.  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  Rabbi  (Dohen 
from  my  congresskxial  district  as  ttie  guest 
ctiaplain,  and  I  welcxxne  him  to  ttie  Congress 
today. 

Rabbi  Cohen  serves  Congregation  B'nai 
Israel,  the  oMest  Jewish  congregation  in  San 
Mateo  County,  whk:h  has  served  resklents  of 
the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  since  it  was 
founded  in  1908.  Rabbi  Cohen  also  served  as 
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It  is  therefore  fitting  that  Irene  should  re- 
ceive one  of  the  annual  dtiren  vohaiteer 
awards  at  ttie  1987  Chevron  Conservation 
Awards  Program.  The  conservation  award 
dates  back  to  1953  and  is  the  oWest  privately 
sponsored  conservation  award  program  in  the 
Nation.  I  am  honored  to  have  worked  with 
Irene  Bachhuber  and  am  proud  that  her  ef- 
forts have  been  recognized  with  ttie  presenta- 
tion of  ttiis  prestigkxis  award. 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIKGTOlf 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  ttiat  Mrs.  Irene  J.  Bachhutier  of  Long- 
view,  WA,  was  honored  for  her  efforts  to  pre- 
serve ttie  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Long  Island 
in  the  Willapa  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  the 
Chevron  Conservation  Awards  Program  last 
Thursday. 

As  on  wtio  was  personally  involved  in  ttiat 
effort,  I  can  attest  to  the  importance  of  Irene's 
grassroots  coordination,  as  well  as  ttie  work 
of  her  husband,  Stephen.  Without  her  tireless 
and  enlightened  efforts,  I  doubt  that  Federal 
protection  for  the  Cedar  Grove  coukJ  have 
been  achieved. 

The  274-acre  Cedar  Grove  on  Long  Island 
is  the  last  remnant  of  a  maritime  forest  type 
ttiat  was  once  prevalent  in  coastal  areas  of 
the  Norttiwest.  The  location  and  terrain  of 
Long  Island  provkled  sufficient  protection  fi-om 
wind,  fire,  and  loggers  that  the  cedar  forest 
perpetuated  itself  for  thousands  of  years  with- 
out ciiange.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
a  stat>le  climax  community  known  to  scientists 
and  Is  home  to  a  multitude  of  wikJIife.  Indnnd- 
uai  trees  are  over  1 ,000  years  oki  and  12  feet 
In  diameter.  My  visits  to  the  Cedar  Grove,  at 
the  request  of  Irene  and  ottiers,  left  me  with  a 
sense  of  awe  and  a  determination  to  ensure 
its  preservation. 

The  groundwork  for  acquisition  of  ttie  Cedar 
Grove  was  laW  in  1983  when  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Sennce,  which  owns  ail  the  land 
on  Long  Island,  and  ttie  Weyertiaeuser  Co., 
which  retained  cutting  rights  to  155  acres  of 
the  grove,  agreed  to  terms  for  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  the  cutting  rights.  In  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  Congress 
made  available  $3.23  and  $3.3  miilton,  respec- 
tively, to  complete  acquisition  of  ttie  Cedar 
Grove. 

Given  severe  budgetary  consti-aints,  this 
was  no  easy  feat  It  took  a  well-coordinated, 
regkxial  and  national  campaign  to  win  the  un- 
budgeted  funds  necessary  for  acquisition. 
Irene,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Willapa 
Hills  Audubon  Society  and  woddng  through 
the  networi<  of  22  audubon  chapters  in  Wash- 
ington State,  generated  the  grassroots  sup- 
port that  made  protection  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
a  statewkle  and,  ultimately,  a  national  issue. 
Stie  coordinated  a  campaign  ttiat  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  letters  and  calls  to  key  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  media  coverage  of  ttie 
Issue.  Irene's  dednation,  knowledge  of  ttie 
issue,  organizational  skills,  arxi  personal  quali- 
ties made  her  involvement  critical  to  the  effort. 


WASHINGTON  GROVE  MARKS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OPMAKTUUIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  17,  ttie  town  of  Washington  Grove  cele- 
brated its  50th  anniversary  of  incorporation. 
Located  atongsxie  the  Baltimore  &  Ohk>  Rail- 
road, just  east  of  ttie  heavily  traveled  Gaitti- 
ersburg-Frederick  Road.  Washington  Grove  is 
listed  as  an  historic  district  with  ttie  National 
Register  of  Historic  Races. 

Wastwigton  Grove  is  a  very  special  commu- 
nity, retaining  ttie  qualities  of  ttie  country  vil- 
lage which  It  became  In  the  years  after  it  was 
first  formed  as  a  Camp  Meeting  Association  in 
1873. 

Today,  amki  the  increasing  urtianization  of 
ttie  surrounding  area,  Washington  Grove  is  a 
quiet,  wooded  oasis,  with  footpattis  ttiat  wind 
past  homes  set  Indivklually  among  ttie  tall 
ta^ees. 

In  1950.  Washington  Grove  was  described 
as  "a  town  wittiin  a  forest,  an  oasis  of  ttan- 
quillty."  That  statement  rings  as  true  today,  a 
testament  to  the  dedKation  of  a  community  to 
maintain  its  kjentify  and  environment  in  har- 
mony with  nature. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Washington  Grave  on 
the  gokj  anniversary  of  Its  Incorporation,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In  wishing  its 
leaders  and  resklents  continued  success  in 
ttie  future. 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OP  PUXHTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1987 
Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Puerto  Rteo's 
elected  Representative  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  I 
wouki  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  re- 
martcable  and  perceptive  speech  by  our  Gov- 
ernor, Rafael  Hemdndez  Col6n,  who  ad- 
dressed a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  on 
May  13  at  the  National  Press  Ck*  in  Wash- 
ington. In  that  address.  Governor  Hemdndez 
Colon  spoke  of  the  progress  and  problems  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  and  of  Puerto 
Rk»'s  pivotal,  even  catalytic,  role  In  an  imagi- 
native program  designed  to  serve  ttie  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  the  various  Carib- 
bean nations,  and  Puerto  Rkxi. 

As  Governor  Hemtadez  CoMn  said  in  his 
speech,  "Today  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  a  tast- 
ing ground  for  democratic  kieals  and  social 
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lutto*."  MoraoMr,  m  the  Governor  noted,  "A 
•kong  and  conident  Puerto  Rico,  wortdng  in 
ooralrudiw*  potneraWp  «Mth  the  United 
SMM.  is  cemml  to  the  ttabiity  and  progress 
Of  me  regnn. 

\MNh  that  in  mind,  the  Governor  used  the 
fonm  of  the  National  Press  Club  to  announce 
the  creation  oH  the  Coundi  for  Puerto  Rico- 
Uniled  States  Affairs.  This  new  council  is  not 
Just  a  paper  organization,  not  just  anottier 
group  with  an  unlocueed  agerKla;  rather,  ttie 
oound.  which  is  composed  of  some  very 
prominent  reaidenis  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  mainland,  wW  have,  as  Gover- 
nor Hetnindez  CoMn  said,  "a  compelling 
measaga  to  convey." 

That  message  Is  that  despite  Puerto  Rico's 
exemplary  recent  history  as  a  people  lifting 
themeetves  from  seemingty  hopeless  poverty 
to  reach  the  highest  standards  of  living  In  all 
of  Latin  America,  as  the  Governor  observed, 
and  despite  our  locKed-ir)-concrete  lx)nd  with 
the  United  States,  too  often  we  confront  igno- 
rance which  can  ln(ure  our  partnership  as 
surety  as  outright  hostiity. 

Because  of  this  failure  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  adtnowtodge  Puerto  Rico's 
role  and  potential,  the  Governor  said  he  was 
wnoundng  the  creation  of  the  Coundi  for 
Puerto  Rico-United  States  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to 
my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  Governor  Her- 
nindaz  CoMn's  speech: 
Rbubks  it  Hon.  Rataxl  HnirAirsBX-CoLbir, 
OOVKUIOK  OF  Pttixto  Rico 

I  mm  honored  to  l>e  here  because  I  value 
this  organiBition— and  what  it  represents. 
One  of  the  many  principles  which  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  hold  in 
common— one  which,  in  a  very  real  sense. 
has  been  strengthened  through  our  rela- 
tionsiiip  with  the  United  States— is  a  deep 
lielief  In  freedom  of  the  press.  We  have  a 
vigorous  democracy  in  Puerto  Rico  tiecause 
we  have  a  vigorous  public  del>ate— and  a  tra- 
dition of  vigilant  Journalism. 

In  Puerto  Rico  our  perspective  is  Caribbe- 
an. We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Amer- 
icss,  where  the  problems  of  underdevelop- 
ment were  coiKiuered  not  so  long  ago;  where 
we  have  worked  for  many  years  to  escape 
poverty  and  advance  democracy:  where  the 
conflicts  of  Central  America  are  close  to 
home;  where  we  care  deeply  about  our 
neighbors  In  the  Caribl>ean  Basin,  and  in 
the  vast  continent  to  the  south  and  al>out 
our  f eUow  dtlsens  in  the  North. 

Our  Commonwealth  is  a  unique  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean. 
For  nearly  a  century,  we  have  been  part  of 
the  United  States:  for  nearly  half  a  century 
the  federal  government  has  explicitly  sup- 
ported Puerto  Rico's  own  efforts  to  attract 
Investment,  to  develop  our  potential,  to 
create  productive  work  for  our  people.  The 
United  States  has  helped  Puerto  Rico  to 
help  Itself.  We  have  asked  for  an  opportuni- 
ty, iK>t  a  handout:  for  a  chance,  not  a  guar- 
antee—and the  distance  we  have  come  is 
powerful  testlmtmy  to  the  virtues  of  free- 
dom and  the  vitality  of  free  enterprise. 

Today  the  Caribt>ean  Basin  is  a  testing 
ground  for  democratic  ideals  and  social  jus- 
tice. The  entire  world  is  watching  what  we 
do  here.  If  we  fail  or  falter  in  this  region  of 
vital  geo4trateglc  significance,  others  else- 
where will  question  the  capacity  of  free  soci- 
eties. But  If  we  succeed,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Carllibean  Basin  Initiative  will  l>ecome  a 
model  everywhere— and  the  most  powerful 
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rebuke  to  those  who  suggest  that  liberty  is 
incompatible  with  social  Justice. 

A  strong  and  confident  Puerto  Rico,  work- 
ing in  constructive  partnership  with  the 
United  States,  is  central  to  the  stability  and 
progress  of  the  region.  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
Caribbean's  economic  and  geographical 
pivot.  With  sophisticated  Infrastructure  is 
communications,  transportation,  education 
and  industrial  facilities.  Puerto  Rico  has 
much  to  offer  the  Caribbean.  Our  democrat- 
ic institutions  and  free  market  system  rein- 
force, psychologically  and  politically,  our  re- 
gion's commitment  to  freedom  and  econom- 
ic progress. 

As  a  freely  associated  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  States,  indeed  as  a  stragetic  ally 
of  Washington.  Puerto  Rico  stands  on  the 
front  line  of  freedom.  Puerto  Rico  remains, 
and  will  remain,  a  part  of  the  United  States 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Puerto  Ricans  so  desire.  And  the  United 
States  has  conunitted  to  support  this  special 
relationship  with  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  island.  A  strong  part- 
nership between  U.S.  commitment  and 
Puerto  Rico's  will  to  extend  freedom  and 
progress  can  advance  our  common  Interests. 
Together,  we  can  assure  economic  growth 
and  Justice  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  throughout 
the  region— the  social  and  political  stability 
of  important  strategic  outposts — and  pro- 
vide a  vital  platform  for  regional  and  Hemi- 
spheric understanding. 

To  this  common  cause,  we  offer  our  values 
and  ideas,  and  our  unique  vantage  point  as 
UJ3.  citizens  in  Latin  America.  With  so 
much  to  contribute,  we  seek  to  be— we  must 
l>ecome— full  partners  with  Washington  in 
defending  and  extending  democracy  in  our 
region. 

We  see  the  directions  we  must  go;  we  l>e- 
lieve  we  have  a  vital  role  to  play  and  we  are 
ready  to  do  our  part.  A  vital  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security  coimectlon  for  the 
United  States  is  the  North-South  axis  that 
runs  from  Canada  to  the  top  of  Argentina. 

We  are  a  pivot  upon  which  that  axis 
turns.  We  must  be  involved— and  so  must 
the  United  States.  Separate  efforts  will  be 
weaker  efforts;  a  common  effort  will  yield 
far  more  than  the  sum  of  our  separate 
parts.  The  United  States  caimot  be  isola- 
tionist in  this  hemisphere:  Puerto  Rico 
cannot  be  isolationist  in  the  Caribl>ean. 

We  have  shared  experiences  that  span 
most  of  this  century;  we  have  shared  ideas 
and  dreams  that  can  shape  the  next  one. 
I\>r  in  the  end.  the  things  which  unite  us 
are  far  stronger  than  any  of  the  pressure 
which  may  ever  push  us  apart. 

Our  closeness  to  the  United  States  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  miles;  our  common  l>ond 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  recent  memory. 
We  are  tied  together  by  events  and  a  vision 
which  reaches  across  five  centuries. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  a  productive  part- 
nership is  not  how  we  see  ourselves,  but  the 
failure  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  this  nation 
to  acknowledge  Puerto  Rico's  role  and  po- 
tential. Too  often  we  confront  ignorance 
which  can  injure  our  partnership  as  sxirely 
as  outright  hostility. 

With  this  difficulty  in  mind,  we  have 
create  a  Council  for  Puerto  RICO-U.S.  Af- 
fairs. This  group  of  prominent  private  citi- 
zens, in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States,  will  act 
as  public  advocates  for  our  Island.  The 
Council  has  a  compelling  message  to  convey. 

The  history  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  story  of 
a  people  lifting  themselves  from  seemingly 
hopeless  poverty  to  reach  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  all  of  Latin  America.  Indeed 
no  ohter  place  in  this  hemisphere  has  come 
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so  far.  so  quickly  in  Inilldlng  a  modem  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  the  transformation  of  an  underdevel- 
oped agrarian  economy  Into  an  advanced 
center  for  high  technology.  We  have 
l)ecome  a  manufacturing  center  of  pharma- 
ceutical and  health  care  products,  a  leading 
producer  of  computer  chips  and  the  pace- 
maker. We  are  the  seventh  largest  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  inspired  and 
assisted  us,  we  are  working  closely  with  our 
Caribt>ean  neighlx>rs  in  their  quest  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  enduring  liberty. 

We  have  seen  in  the  Caribt>ean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  We  were  present  at 
the  creation  of  this  historic  program.  We 
have  been  the  catalyst  for  major  new  invest- 
ment in  the  region.  We  remain  deeply— 
indeed  frevently— devoted  to  its  success,  and 
determined  to  make  it  work. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  central  force  t>ehind 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  parts  of  the  CBI— 
the  program  of  complementary  production 
or  twin-plants. 

Under  this  initiative  a  corporation  splits 
the  production  process  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  a  neighboring  Caribbean  or  Central 
American  country.  Puerto  Rico  offers  fi- 
nancing, on  concessionary  terms,  to  enter- 
prises starting  or  expanding  complementary 
production  facilities.  In  a  region  deprived  of 
capital.  Puerto  Rico  provides  a  major  new 
source  of  financing.  With  these  investment 
incentives  we  supplement  the  free-trade 
provisions  of  the  CBI.  We  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  advance  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  is  to  combine  the 
comparative  advantages  of  our  economies. 

Within  that  framework  of  cooperation,  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  on  twin- 
plants  and  production-sharing  ventures.  In 
less  than  a  year  we  have  generated  almost 
$25  million  in  new  private  investments. 

In  Grenada,  three  complementary  produc- 
tion projects  represent  virtually  the  only 
new  investment  that  has  entered  that 
nation  since  the  U.S.  military  left  more 
than  four  years  ago.  For  Grenada,  newly 
emerged  from  oppression,  twin-plants  repre- 
sent a  downpayment  on  democracy. 

Puerto  Rico  is  also  playing  a  central  role 
in  improving  the  region's  infrastructure, 
vital  to  its  continued  growth.  Our  Ports  Au- 
thority has  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  two  major  Caribbean  hubs,  by 
American  and  Eastern  Airlines.  This  $80 
million  dollar  expansion  has  significantly 
increased  intra-Caribt>ean  transport,  and 
represents  a  major  boost  to  the  region's 
tourism  industry.  We  are  hard  at  work 
studying  the  feasibility  of  building  an  elec- 
tric cable  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  This  $100  million  project 
would  significantly  enhance  our  neighbor's 
economic  growth,  and  improve  the  reallabl- 
lity  of  our  electrical  systems.  And  we  are 
working  with  various  companies  on  the  Car- 
ibbean's first  fiber-optic  cable,  which  would 
link  the  region  with  North  America  and 
l)eyond. 

The  task  of  economic  integration  of  the 
Caribl>ean  will  not  be  fully  achieved  in  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  years.  Our  twin-plant 
initiative  has  made  an  impressive  l)egiiinlng, 
but  it  is  only  a  l>eginning.  It  must  be  said— 
and  said  plainly— that  serious  obstacles  have 
been  placed  in  our  way. 

When  it  launched  the  CBI,  Washington 
saw  the  link  between  democracy  and  devel- 
opment. Now  we  must  reclaim  that  vision 
and  reaffirm  that  linluige.  We  must  revise 
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l>ad  poUdes  that  have  overcome  good  inten- 
tions. 

Let  us  agree  today  on  a  new  start  for  the 
CBI.  Let  us  pledge  to  provide  an  economic 
renaissance  for  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America. 

The  debt-burdened  nations  of  the  Carll>- 
l>ean  desperately  need  access  to  new  sources 
of  low-cost  capital.  Yet  Puerto  Rico's  offer 
to  share  access  to  pur  pool  of  low-cost  funds 
has  t>een  severely  restricted  by  Washington. 
Under  present  tax  law.  only  the  three  CBI 
beneficiary  nations  that  have  signed  tax-in- 
formation sharing  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  may  have  access  to  these  funds. 
This  restriction  has  succeeded  only  in  limit- 
ing Caribl>ean  development. 

The  present  restriction  should  l>e  made 
more  flexible  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  full 
potential  of  the  twin-plant  program. 

Just  as  U.S.  tax  laws  are  curtailing  twin- 
plant  investments  in  the  Caribl>ean  and 
Central  America,  U.S.  trade  laws  are  curtail- 
ing the  exports  of  the  some  of  the  region's 
leading  products.  A  principal  feature  of 
CBI— one-way  free-trade  access  to  the  U.S. 
market— has  never  been  fully  realized.  In 
those  areas  where  the  Caribbean  can  com- 
pete most  effectively— agriculture  and  labor 
intensive  products— it  has  faced  trade  l>ar- 
riers.  Access  for  goods  not  profitably  pro- 
duced in  the  Caribt>ean  Is  effectively  no 
access  at  all. 

Indeed,  not  only  in  North  America,  but  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  agricultural  and  lal>or 
Intensive  exports  from  the  Caribl>ean  and 
Central  America  have  been  allowed  only  the 
most  limited  entry. 

Even  as  it  criticizes  Japan  for  exduding 
American  agricultural  products,  even  as  it 
pledges  allegiance  to  free  markets,  the 
United  States  has  cut  its  own  market  for 
Caribbean  sugar  to  one-fifth  the  level  of 
1981.  From  Washington's  perspective  sugar 
quotas  constitute  merely  a  footnote  in  over- 
all U.S.  trade  policy;  but  in  certain  CBI  na- 
tions U.S.  sugar  quotas  have  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect. 

America's  sugar  policy  calls  into  question 
U.S.  support  for  the  principles  of  the  CBI. 
It  l>elies  American  commitment  to  free 
trade  and  belittles  the  efforts  of  Caribl>ean 
leaders  to  provide  jobs  for  their  people. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
and  other  Caribbean  Basin  sugar  producers, 
drastic  sugar  quota  cutbacks  have  proven 
disastrous.  The  Prime  Minister  of  St.  Cris- 
topher-Nevis  has  noted  that  the  CBI  has 
created  140  jobs  on  that  island  but  the  most 
recent  US  sugar  quota  threatens  2000  Jobs. 

And  now  we  see  increased  protectionist 
pressures  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
threatening  to  further  erode  the  trade  l)ene- 
fits  of  the  CBI.  The  Caribl>ean  must  not  l>e 
a  casualty  of  trade  wars.  New  restrictions  on 
exports  from  CBI  countries  must  be  resist- 
ed. Indeed,  we  must  work,  not  to  undermine, 
but  to  expand,  the  trade  benefits  of  CBI. 

The  list  of  items  eligible  for  duty-free 
access  into  the  United  States,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  lal>or-intensive  industries, 
must  l>e  broadened,  particularly  where  the 
article  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
or  would  not  adversely  effect  existing  enter- 
prises. Duty-free  access  should  also  be 
granted  to  certain  products  partially  made 
from  U.S.  components.  These  sensible  steps 
would  significantly  tioost  Caribl)ean  econo- 
mies, enhance  the  twin-plant  initiative,  yet 
only  minimally  impact  the  U.S.  economy. 

We  must  also  remove  the  uncertainty  over 
the  future  of  the  investment  and  trade  in- 
centives available  to  the  Caribl>ean.  Con- 
gress should  extend  the  life  of  CBI  30  years 
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Iwyond  the  1995  expiration  and  give  inves- 
tors the  Bssurance  they  need  that  the  CBI 
l>enefits  will  last  well  into  the  future. 

The  economic  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America,  indeed  of 
all  of  Latin  America,  is  also  imperiled  by  a 
crushing  debt  burden.  Efforts  to  lift  Latin 
American  economies  through  new  invest- 
ments will  avail  us  little  if  these  nations 
sink  in  the  quicksand  of  heavy  debt  pay- 
ments. 

At  a  minimum,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries must  encourage  flexible  and  far-sight- 
ed solutions  that  can  lift  part  of  the  burden 
of  debt  from  the  t>acks  of  Latin  America's 
democrats.  Nor  can  we  reduce  the  flow  of 
direct  aid.  as  well  as  multilateral  assistance 
through  the  World  Bank  and  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  And  those  nations 
accumulating  massive  trade  surpluses  have 
a  special  obligation  to  re-cycle  these  funds 
through  international  Institutions  assisting 
the  new  democracies. 

Certainly  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribt>ean  are  affected  by  policies 
set  in  other  capitals.  But  these  nations  hold 
the  primary  responsibility  for  their  own 
future.  Rather  than  wait  for  external  solu- 
tions, we  must  generate  our  own  opportuni- 
ties for  economic  growth. 

It  is  essential  that  we  expand  trade  within 
the  region,  stem  capital  flight  and  promote 
capital  formation,  and  remove  regulatory 
barriers  that  limit  much-needed  foreign  in- 
vestment. And  to  assist  the  fledging  private 
sector  of  many  Caribbean  Basin  countries, 
we  should  promote  joint-ventures  between 
local  enterprises  and  multinational  firms. 

We  make  these  proposals  in  a  spirit  of  op- 
timism about  the  ability  of  our  region  to 
sustain  economic  growth.  We  reject  the  cyn- 
icism of  those  who  see  the  CBI  as  doomed 
to  failure,  and  the  region  condemned  to  a 
permanent  state  of  underdevelopment. 

To  these  voices  of  despair  we  offer  a 
counter-argument:  Puerto  Rico.  We  have 
made  democracy  and  development  work.  We 
have  moved  from  deprivation  to  a  prosperi- 
ty unpairalleled  in  Latin  America.  We  see.  in 
our  own  recent  history,  how  a  small  impov- 
erished island  can  achieve  an  economic  and 
social  transformation. 

And  so  today  we  say  that  the  economic  in- 
tegration and  democratic  unity  of  our 
region,  the  creation  of  an  alliance  of  pros- 
perity, is  not  a  distant  dream,  but  a  chal- 
lenge within  our  reach.  We  are  determined 
to  work  with  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
iMisic  values  we  share.  Puerto  Rico  has 
joined  the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America.  The  Puerto  Rico 
of  today  is  an  invaluable  strategic  ally  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  just  that  our 
sons  have  been  willing  to  take  up  arms  for 
the  UJS.  We  bring  to  the  political  t>attle  ele- 
ments l>eyond  weaponry— the  power  of 
democratic  example,  the  proof  that  free  en- 
terprise means  economic  growth,  a  will  and 
a  way  to  help  those  committed  to  helping 
themselves  along  the  path  of  lit>erty  and  na- 
tional development. 


VALLADARES  OFFERS  US  A 
CLOSER  LOOK 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUrORIflA 

ht  the  house  of  reprxsentattves 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.   SHUMWAY.   Mr.   Speaker,  for  nearly 
three  decades,  Fidel  Castro  has  been  the 
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leader  of  one  of  the  most  respreaiive  aod- 
ebes  in  this  hemisphere  with  the  higheat 
number  of  politk»l  prisoners  per  capita  In  the 
worW. 

I  find  It  absolutely  incredUe  that  there  are 
still  individuals  who  refer  to  this  setf-avowed 
Communist  as  a  Christian  head  of  state  arxi  a 
crusader  for  social  justice. 

In  Cuba  it  is  a  crime  of  kleotogical  deviatiorv 
ism  to  share  your  religious  beliefs  with  your 
children. 

It  is  a  crime  to  celebrate  Christmas  and 
Holy  Week  has  been  replaced  by  a  celebra- 
tion of  ttie  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasnn. 

The  powerful  prison  memoirs  of  Armando 
Valladares,  "Against  All  Hope",  as  well  as  ttie 
latest  reports  from  the  State  Department  and 
Amnesty  International  clearly  document  the 
religious  persecution  in  Cut>a. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attentton  an 

article  on  this  subject  wtiich  recently  appeared 

in  the  Washington  Times. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  8, 1987] 

Valladares  Ofpers  Us  a  Closer  Look 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Ernesto  Cardenal,  the  priest  admonished 
by  the  pope  on  the  runway  in  Managua  a 
few  years  ago,  has  written  that  Fidel  Castro 
exhibits  the  qualities  of  a  "Christian  proph- 
et." Astonishingly,  some  North  American 
Christians  believe  this. 

In  the  Jesuit  magazine  "America," 
Andrew  A.  Reding  has  recently  written  of 
Mr.  Castro:  "Here  is  one  of  those  very  rare 
leaders  who  have  never  sought  personal  en- 
richment, who  have  repeatedly  risked  their 
lives  for  others  and  who  have  established  a 
system  that  affords  preferential  attention 
to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the 
homeless,  the  sick." 

Nor  is  this  all.  "Here  is  a  lifelong  crusader 
against  racism  who  now  seeks  to  extend  his 
labors  for  social  justice  to  unraveling  the 
profoundly  Immoral  political  and  economic 
structure  that  is  squeezing  the  life-blood  out 
of  Third  World  nations." 

Admiration  at  last  overcomes  Mr.  Reding: 
"Where  in  the  world  may  we  find  so  Chris- 
tian a  head  of  state?" 

Mr.  Reding  believes  that  Mr.  Castro's  new 
tactical  alliance  with  "progressive  and  revo- 
lutionary Christians"  is  "less  a  marriage  of 
convenience  than  a  convergence  of  kindred 
spirits.  It  is  not  so  much  Castro  who  has 
changed  over  the  past  decades,  but  the 
Latin  American  church." 

Mr.  Reding  sees  glorious  possibilities  for 
"profound  transformations  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Marxism  and  theology."  such  as  those 
"currently  t>eing  witnessed  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, most  notably  in  Nicaragua  and  £3  Salva- 
dor." 

Mr.  Reding  believes  that  the  bright  future 
of  Nicaragua  and  EH  Salvador  is  to  become 
like  Cuba. 

But  hold  on  a  moment.  A  few  facts. 

The  Christian  faith  of  Armando  Valla- 
dares, the  Cuban  poet  jailed  for  22  years  by 
Mr.  Castro,  was  tested  in  the  filth  and  dead- 
ening brutality  of  Mr.  Castro's  prisons. 
About  his  prison  experiences.  Mr.  Valla- 
dares has  written  one  of  the  most  powerful 
books  of  our  time:  "Against  All  Hope" 
(Knopf). 

Taken  to  prison,  Mr.  Valladares  was 
stripped  naked:  all  his  ttelongings  were 
taken  by  the  guards.  Lt.  Paneque  himself 
ripped  off  Armando's  watch  and,  offended 
by  the  crucifix  around  his  naked  neck, 
"stretched   out   toward    the   crucifix   and 
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grabbed  It  with  fury.  He  brutally  stomped 
■nd  kicked  the  wooden  croaa  until  it  wu 
Mattered  In  pieeee  acraas  the  floor." 

One  of  the  priaonera  waa  outraced  and 
hmted  at  a  guard.  "Several  militiamen 
Jumped  on  him.  The  prisoner  fought,  bit, 
acratcbed.  until  the  guards  best  him  to  the 
ground.  Hia  head  was  smashed  and  his  face 
was  covered  with  the  blood  gushing  from 
his  nose.  He  tried  to  stand  up.  but  they 
booted  *«'»»«  to  the  floor  once  more." 

Tears  later.  Mr.  Valladares  and  a  feUow 
prisoner  surreptitiously  built  a  UtUe  Christ- 
mas tree  out  of  bite  of  cotton  balls,  decorat- 
ed fragments  of  ■i'gg«*»»''«,  and  empty  medi- 
cine bottles,  hung  on  a  "tree"  of  broomstick 
and  wire.  "Some  nurses  couldnt  keep  back 
their  tears:  seeing  that  Christmas  tree  of 
ouis  had  brought  back  memories  of  the 
Christmasea  they  had  spent  before  Christ- 
mas was  abolished  by  Castro's  Revolution." 
The  head  of  the  political  poUce  came  with 
other  officials  and  charged  them  with 
"stealing  the  state's  cotton  balls."  and  took 
the  tree  away.  ^_    , 

The  prisoners  were  subjected  to  medical 
experiments,  such  as  being  denied  vitamins 
BO  that  pellagra  would  ravage  them.  Mr. 
Valladares  watched  the  daric  stains  creep  up 
bla  chest  and  acroas  his  shoulders  like  a 
necklace.  The  skin  of  his  feUow  prisoner. 
Pemandes  Qamea.  peeled  and  flaked. 

The  abantce  of  protein  disfigured  them. 
"First  your  ankles  and  your  legs  would  swell 
up.  then  your  thighs,  testicles  and  abdomen, 
and  then  your  chest  and  face."  Doctors 
"performed  all  sorts  of  tests  and  anaylses— 
they  carefully  measured  the  food  going  into 
the  men's  bodies  and  the  excrement  and 
urine  coming  out:  they  did  stool  analyses 
and  urinalyses:  they  took  temperatures  and 
blood  pressures  every  four  hours.  The  re- 
search lasted  four  or  five  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  administered  doses  of  diuretics. 
You  couldn't  sleep  then  because  you'd  con- 
stantly have  to  get  up  to  urinate.  You  seem 
to  burst,  like  a  balloon." 

Mr.  Valladares'  body  became  soft,  like 
dough,  and  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger 
he  could  produce  an  indentation  almost  an 
inch  deep.  When  his  stomach  began  to 
swell,  they  took  him  to  the  hospital.  Thirty 
pounds  had  been  squeezed  out  of  him  in  five 
days.  "Now  I  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones.  Still  I  waa  taken  back  to  the  blackout 
cells  again.  They  had  to  practicaUy  drag  me 
between  two  soldiers,  because  I  couldn't 
walk  a  straight  line." 

When  in  the  darkness  he  was  reduced  to 
dread.  Mr.  Valladares  "prayed  to  God.  Lying 
in  a  comer  of  the  dark  dungeon.  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  prayed  to  Him.  Then  a  sense  of 
tranquility  began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
terror  and  fear  and  I  felt  comforted,  my 
faith  renewed." 

Even  today.  Mr.  Valladares  remembers 
those  who  suffered  torment  with  him 
during  those  long  years:  "Estebita  and  Piri 
dying  in  blackout  cells,  the  victims  of  biolog- 
ical experimenUtions:  Diosdado  Aqult. 
Chino  Tan.  Eddy  Molina,  and  so  many 
others  murdered  in  the  forced-labor  fields. 
quarries,  and  camps.  A  legion  of  specters, 
naked,  crippled,  hobbling  and  crawling 
through  my  mind,  and  the  hundreds  of  men 
wounded  and  multUated  in  the  horrifying 
searches  .  .  .  Eduardo  Capote's  finger's 
chopped  off  by  a  machete.  Concentration 
campe,  tortures,  women  beaten,  soldiers 
pushing  prisoners  heads  into  a  lake  of  shit, 
the  beatings  of  Eloy  and  Izagulrre.  Bdartin 
Feres  with  hia  testicles  destroyed  by  bullets. 
Robertlco  weeping  for  his  mother." 

He  remembers  his  long  "orgy  of  beatings 
and  blood,  prisoners  beaten  to  the  ground." 
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and  on  one  occasion  a  prison  friend  of  his 
fmerg<T»g,  "the  skeletal  figure  of  a  man 
wasted  by  hunger,  with  white  hair,  biasing 
blue  eyes,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  love, 
raising  his  arms  to  the  invisible  Heaven  and 
pleading  for  mercy  for  his  executioners. 
'Forgive  them.  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  And  a  burst  of  machine-gun 
fire  ripping  open  his  breast." 

This  is  the  work  of  Fidel  Castro,  that 
"Christian  head  of  sUte"  whose  like  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

This,  one  supposes.  Is  to  be  the  future  of 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  under  Mr. 
Castro  and  his  lovely  Marxist  regimes. 


U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK: 
MAY  10-16.  1987 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PKintSYLVAITIA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1987 
Mr.  IMcOAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  renowned  foreign  observer  of 
American  democracy.  Alex  de  Tocqueville, 
made  this  trenchant  remark:  "No  people  in 
the  world  have  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
trade  and  manufactures  as  the  Americans.  In 
democracies  nothing  is  greater  or  more  bril- 
liant than  commerce."  As  we  celebrated  U.S. 
Small  Business  Week  during  May  10-16.  we 
couW  not  help  txjt  to  be  struck  by  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  de  Tocqueville's  words.  His 
message  is  as  valid  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  written  as  it  is  for  today  and  for  those 
who  read  it  Were  he  alive  today  to  observe 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  U.S.  small  business 
and  its  contributions  to  the  economic  strength 
and  prosperity  of  this  country,  de  Tocqueville 
wouW  know  with  surety  that  his  comment  was 
not  a  casual,  passing  remark,  but  a  statement 
of  truth. 

For  years,  our  view  of  what  constitutes  tfie 
essence  of  U.S.  economic  power  and  com- 
mercial life  has  been  shaped  and  dominated 
by  large  corporations.  Small  business  has 
been  largely  relegated  to  a  position  of  seem- 
ingly secondary  Importance.  In  truth,  small 
business  is  and  always  has  been  Important  to 
our  economy,  but  its  contributions  have  gone 
mostly  unnoticed.  Yet,  it  continues  to  fulfill  a 
role  larger  than  the  importance  typically  ac- 
corded it.  Today,  ttie  popular  notk>n  of  small 
business  is  undergoing  change  as  we  arrive  at 
a  fuller  understanding  of  its  importance  to  our 
Nation.  Small  business  is  a  vibrant,  growing 
sectton  of  our  econorrry  that  has  boosted  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  country. 

What  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  growth  of  small 
business  and  the  rise  of  entrepreneurship? 
Basic  Industries  have  experienced  economic 
hardships  that  have  forced  unpleasant  but 
necessary  decisions.  These  fiave  resulted  in 
betttightening,  costcutting,  layoffs,  and  even 
plant  closings.  As  large  corporatkjns  stmggle 
to  adjust  to  new  challenges  during  a  period  of 
ecorKMDic  transition,  working  Americans  in- 
creasingly view  these  adjustments  as  threat- 
ening tfieir  economc  well-t)eing  and  tong-term 
security.  Many  have  seen  in  these  unsettling 
changes  an  opportunity  to  strike  out  on  their 
own  and  make  their  own  mark.  The  erxluring 
dream  and  ideals  of  ownership  and  self-enrt- 
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ployment  appeal  to  those  who  tTBvel  the  potti 
leading  to  these  goals. 

Men  and  women  who  pursue  this  course 
desire  to  unfold  their  creative  talents  and  give 
them  full  expression  in  a  worthwhile  venture. 
These  self-aame  indMduala  yearn  for  the  in- 
dependence and  economic  freedO(TH-«nd  aat- 
isfactton,  too— that  derive  from  seif-proprtolor- 
ship  and  self  •empk>ymenL 

Small  business  is  making  signfk^  gains 
and  contributing  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  More  and  more  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before  are  reaching  for  the 
dream  of  owning  and  operating  a  small  busi- 
ness. Increasingly,  women,  minorities,  veter- 
ans, and  others  are  joining  the  ranks  of  small 
business  owners.  American  consumers  are 
profiting  from  their  participatk>n  in  ttie  mart(et- 
place  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  increased 
availability  of  goods  and  sennces  at  k>wer 
costs  that  are  made  possible  ttvough  en- 
hanced competitkm. 

Today,  it  is  estinwted  there  are  nearly  10 
million  small  businesses  natkxrwide  whnh  are 
provkiing  emptoyment  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, most  recent  figures  indicate  that  nearly 
19  millkjn  Americans,  or  53  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  work  force,  are  emptoyed  by  firms 
with  500  or  fewer  woriters.  Since  1980,  ap- 
proximately three-quarters,  or  8.8  milfon.  of  all 
news  jobs  were  created  by  small  firms. 
Growth  In  jobs  Is  expected  to  continue.  Indus- 
try analysts  forecast  for  1987  healthy  emptoy- 
ment growth  in  industries  with  substantial 
small  business  representatton.  Most  Industries 
are  expected  to  Increase  their  employemnt  in 
1987  by  nearty  25  percent 

As  we  observed  Small  Business  Week,  we 
reflected  on  the  achievements  of  small  busi- 
ness and  Its  substanital  contributtons  to  the 
buikling  of  this  Natton's  material  progress  and 
prosperity.  Yet.  the  courage.  Initiative,  creativi- 
ty. Individualism,  talents,  and  viston  of  tt>e 
nearty  19  million  small  business  men  and 
women  of  America  wtw  have  made  these  ac- 
complishments possible  did  not  escape  our 
attention  or  fail  to  win  our  admiratton.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  praised  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  those  individuals  who  typify  our  small 
business  men  and  women  of  today  when  he 
saki,  "Far  better  is  it  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  gtorious  triumphs,  even  though  checkered 
by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  ttiose  poor 
spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer 
much,  because  they  live  In  the  gray  twilight 
that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat" 

In  his  approbatnn  of  democracy,  de  Toc- 
queville surely  wouM  have  agreed  that  It  is  the 
spirit  of  a  free  people  ttiat  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  success  In  commerce.  We  are 
thankful  for  that  spirit  and  grateful  to  our  small 
business  men  and  women  for  they  are  truly 
America's  partners  in  growth. 


BOTTOBtPISH  INDUSTRY  IN 
NORTHWEST  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHIXGTON 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  tot  in  this  Chamber  recently 
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about  American  irxiustrial  competitiveness  arxj 
about  what  we  in  Government  can  arxl  shouto 
do  to  improve  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
intenwlional  marketplace.  As  part  of  ttiis 
debate,  I'd  like  to  share  with  ttie  House  some 
important  news  about  an  emerging  American 
industrial  success  story  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west 

Eleven  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management  Act, 
also  kTKJwn  as  ttie  Magnuson  Act  Named  for 
Washington  State's  much  esteemed  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  this  law  established 
U.S.  control  over  our  200-mile  fishing  conser- 
vation zor>e.  The  seeds  of  economic  develop- 
ment planted  more  tfian  a  decade  ago  tiy  tfie 
Magnuson  Act  are  now  bearing  fruit 

Today,  ttie  worM  is  beatirig  a  path  to  our 
fisheries.  And  thanks  to  the  Magnuson  Act, 
foreign  fishing  fleets  can  no  kxiger  just  "take 
the  fish  and  mn."  Today,  American  fishermen, 
American  processors  and  American  fishing 
support  servtoes  reap  tf>e  ecorramic  benefits 
of  the  "Americanization"  and  development  of 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea  fisheries. 

Nearty  a  billton  dollars  has  been  Invested  In 
this  development,  creating  thousands  of  new 
jobs.  First  came  ttie  toint  venture  fishermen, 
who  used  the  processor  prefererKe  provision 
in  ttie  Magnuson  Act  to  create  a  brandnew 
industry  for  American  fishermen — catching 
bottom  fish  and  selling  them  over  ttie  skie  to 
foreign  mottierships.  Ttiese  creative  business- 
men really  ptoneered  the  bottom  fishery.  Now 
we  are  seeing  American-owned  catcher-proc- 
essors and  shore  side  processors  entering  ttie 
fishery.  A  decade  ago,  there  were  no  U.S.  fac- 
tory bowlers,  today  there  are  about  20,  next 
year  ttiere  will  t>e  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fishing  Is  ttie  fourth  largest  In- 
dustiy  in  Washington  State,  contributing  $1.6 
billton  to  my  State's  economy.  The  15,000 
people  working  on  fishing  boats  land  about 
half  the  fish  caught  In  U.S.  waters.  Another 
10,000  people  work  In  processing  ttie  fish. 
And  this  Is  a  growth  Industry. 

Ttie  North  Pacific  fishing  industry  is  head- 
quartered and  homeported  in  Washington 
State.  I  am  now  working  on  key  tiills  concem- 
ing  reflagging  of  foreign  processors,  fishing 
vessel  safety  and  natality  reform,  and  examin- 
ing possible  changes  in  the  Magnuson  Act 
wtien  we  constoer  It  next  session.  The  goal  of 
all  of  this  legislative  activity  Is  the  same:  to 
help  the  American  fishing  Industry  continue  to 
grow  and  devetop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  hosted,  atong  with 
Congressmen  Bonker,  Lowry,  and  Young, 
two  conferences  on  ttie  North  Pacific  fishery.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into  ttie 
Record  ttie  foltowing  newspaper  articles 
whtoh  describe  ttie  conference  heto  In  Seattie. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  wtio  are  concerned 
atx}ut  ttie  decline  of  American  competitive- 
ness will  take  a  moment  to  see  that  In  Alaska 
and  Washington,  ttie  fishing  industry  Is  t>oom- 
ing  because  it  is  the  most  competitive  and 
creative  fishing  community  In  ttie  worid. 

[From  the  Everett  Herald,  May  5,  19871 
EzPKBTS  Push  Coopkratioh  Withim 

BOTTOMPISR  IMDDSTRT 

Skatux— n.S.  fishing  interests  have  been 
advised  to  seek  closer  cooperation  in  the 
face  of  growing  comtietition,  especially  in 
the  Iwttomf ish  Industry. 
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"It's  up  to  you  to  try  to  work  your  prob- 
lem out"  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  An- 
thony Callo  told  about  300  people  at  a 
North  Pacific  fisheries  conference. 

Failure  to  follow  the  rules  and  cooperate 
could  bring  harmful  repercussions  for  fish- 
ermen as  more  and  more  people  seek  a 
living  on  the  fishing  grounds  off  Alaska. 

Callo,  who  heads  the  National  Atmospher- 
ic and  Oceanic  Administration,  also  said 
Monday  he  expected  more  pressure  for  an 
increase  in  the  allowable  catch  for  white 
fish  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
Most  of  the  twats  used  in  that  fishery  are 
l>ased  in  Seattle. 

Callo  warned  that  scientists  won't  have 
enough  information  on  fish  populations  to 
grant  those  wishes,  partly  l>ecause  foreign 
boats  that  once  were  predominant  in  the 
region  had  to  carry  on-l>oard  olMervers  who 
collected  data  on  the  catch. 

"You  will  want  another  10  to  15  percent 
out  of  the  (optimum  s^eid)  next  year,  and 
we  won't  have  the  data,"  he  said. 

The  conference,  with  more  than  30  co- 
sponsors,  was  a  shirt-sleeves-up  affair  with 
plenty  of  give-and-take.  Co-chairmen  were 
Reps.  Don  Bonker,  Mike  Lowry  and  John 
Miller  of  Washington  and  Rep.  Don  Young 
of  Alaska. 

Despite  some  cautious  notes,  numbers  pre- 
sented to  the  conference  by  Lee  Alverson  of 
Neutral  Resources  Consultants  of  Seattle 
showed  n.S.  fisherman  have  cause  to  cele- 
brate about  North  Pacific  lx>ttomfish. 

In  1976,  said  Alverson,  1.7  million  metric 
tons  of  Iwttomfish,  mostly  pollock,  cod, 
flounder  and  sable  fish,  were  harvested  in 
Alaskan  waters— almost  all  by  foreign  fleets. 

In  1986,  1.8  million  metric  tons  were 
caught  almost  all  by  U.S.  Imats. 

"In  about  seven  years,  we  have  come  from 
(catching)  about  2  percent  of  the  resource 
to  8  percent  of  the  resource."  Alverson  said. 

The  turnaround,  implemented  under  the 
200-mile  economic  sea  limit  established  a 
decade  ago  occurred  in  large  part  l>ecau8e 
industry  and  government  worked  together, 
said  Alverson. 

Also,  he  said,  markets,  prices  paid  fisher- 
men and  other  factors  had  lieen  kind  to  the 
industry. 

The  bottomfish  industry  was  worth  $370 
million  to  America's  last  year  and  will  t>e 
close  to  $500  million  in  1987,  vying  with 
salmon  as  the  most  important  Alaska  fish- 
ery in  terms  of  earnings,  Alverson  said. 

Bill  Woods  of  Trident  Seafoods  of  Seattle 
said  the  future  could  t>e  much  greater  for 
the  Alaska  fishery.  With  processing  chang- 
ing from  foreign  to  U.S.  hands,  he  said,  the 
iMttom  line  could  l>e  three  times  the  1986 
return. 

John  Peterson,  former  president  of  Ocean 
Beauty  Seafoods  of  Seattle,  argued  the  case 
for  processing  interests.  While  U.S.  fisher- 
men have  managed  to  catch  virtually  all  of 
Alaska's  bottomfish  In  Joint  ventures  with 
foreign  processing  ships,  America's  shore- 
based  processing  industry  has  largely  been 
left  back  at  the  dock. 

He  argued  that  the  fish  in  U.S.  waters 
should  be  processed  by  Americans,  as  well  as 
caught  by  them  bringing  l>enefits  in  the 
value  added  to  the  resource  through  proc- 
essing. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  May  5, 

1987] 

BoTTOMPisa  Industry  is  Catching  On  as  a 

MAJoa  Pakt  or  thk  Northwbst  Economy 

The  North  Pacific  Iwttomfish  industry, 

wtiich  has  l)oomed  over  the  last  five  years,  is 

experiencing  growing  pains. 
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Industry  leaders  fear  profits  made  over 
the  last  few  years  in  pollock,  cod  and  other 
bottomf  lah  will  attract  too  many  newcom- 
ers, who  will  invest  more  capital  than  the 
fishing  resource  can  support. 

They  also  say  there  is  a  problem  with  for- 
eigners converting  their  vessels  to  U.S.  reg- 
istry to  take  advantage  of  laws  ttiat  favor 
American  ships  in  allocating  the  resource. 

And  Industry  officials  say  research  must 
be  increased  to  provide  enough  data  to  keep 
track  of  the  size  of  the  twttomfish  resource 
and  properly  manage  it. 

"You  tend  to  be  conservative."  said  Seat- 
tle fisheries  consultant  Dayton  Alverson. 
suggesting  a  shortage  of  data  could  lead  to 
underutilization  of  the  resource.  Alverson 
said  there  also  is  the  possibility  dedaions 
tMused  on  inadequate  data  could  lead  to  over- 
fishing. 

A  number  of  industry  concerns  emerged 
yesterday  at  a  conference  in  Seattle  on 
North  Pacific  fisheries.  Co-chairmen  of  the 
conference  were  Reps.  Mike  Lowry.  D-Seat- 
tle.  John  Miller.  R-Seattle.  and  Don 
Bonker,  D- Vancouver. 

A  similar  conference  was  held  during  the 
weekend  in  Anchorage. 

While  the  bottomfish  industry  is  experi- 
encing some  strains  as  it  comes  of  age,  the 
more  than  300  people  at  the  Seattle  session 
seemed  generally  bullish  on  Its  future. 

"It's  one  of  the— maybe  the  major  growth 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  Miller 
said  during  a  break.  "And  this  has  happened 
over  the  last  four  or  five  years." 

In  that  time,  he  said,  it  has  gone  fitmi 
"tMsically  nothing"  to  a  billion  dollar  indus- 
try providing  25.000  JoIm.  "And  the  pros- 
pects for  growth  are  very  good." 

The  industry,  according  to  Miller,  also  is 
helping  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  l>ecause 
much  of  the  catch  is  exported.  Annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  l>ottomf  ish  in  Japan, 
for  example  is  many  times  greater  than  it  is 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  growth  of  the  U.S.  lx)ttomfishlng  in- 
dustry was  mapped  out  in  the  200-mile  limit 
legislation  passed  in  1976  with  supiwrt  of 
then  Washington  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son. 

The  law  provided  for  the  "Americanixa- 
tion"  of  an  industry  that  was  dominated  by 
foreigners  then.  Under  the  law.  Americans, 
as  they  geared  up  to  the  task,  could  displace 
foreigners  in  catching  and  processing  t>ot- 
tomfish  inside  the  200-mile  zone. 

Americanization  Is  now  in  full  swing.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  foreign  fishing  is 
barred  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  greatly  re- 
duced in  the  Bering  Sea. 

A  numl>er  of  factors  are  now  combining 
with  the  law  to  Improve  Industry  conditions, 
said  participants  in  yesterday's  conference. 
Among  them  are  low  fuel  costs,  low  financ- 
ing costs,  and  the  weak  UJ3.  dollar  that 
helps  exporters. 

Larry  Bach,  a  vice  president  of  Rainier 
Bank,  said  the  potential  of  the  fishery  is 
"enormous,"  and  capital  investment  will  lie 
large.  But  Bach  cautioned: 

"It  must  tie  a  renewable  resource."  He  said 
he  hopes  the  l>ottomfish  will  not  go  the  way 
of  the  Alaska  king  crab,  a  resource  that 
went  bust  after  a  l>oom  in  the  late  1970s. 

Anthony  Callo,  head  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  pre- 
dicted the  Industry  will  increase  fishing 
pressure  on  groundfish  and  some  will  seek 
increases  in  the  allowable  harvest. 

CsLlio  noted,  however,  that  the  Northwest 
fistiing  Industry  In  the  past  "has  l>een  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  con- 
servation." 
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Hto  tcency  is  the  puent  of  the  National 
ICarlne  Flaheriea  Service,  the  federal  gov- 
aramenfa  ocean  flaheriea  regiilatory  au- 
tborlty. 

Consraaa  ia  oonaiderinc  aeveral  billa  deal- 
inc  with  the  "reflagglnr'  of  foreign  ves- 
aela— coovotinc  them  to  UjB.  registry. 

And  Walter  Pereyra.  who  heads  a  compa- 
ny now  building  a  334-foot  factory  trawler. 
nid  it  ia  Important  the  United  States  retain 
oootrol  of  the  bottomflsh  industry. 

"Reflagsing  would  appear  to  be  contradic- 
tory to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Magnu- 
aon  Act."  he  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
McKINNET 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  oomncTicTrr 
nr  THS  HOVSB  or  rkpsesxhtativbs 
Wedneaday.  May  20. 1987 
Mr.  KMRRISON  of  Conneclicut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  elo- 
quent Irixjte  to  our  late  IHend  and  colleague 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  wtiich  appeared  in  the 
Bridgeport  Post  and  Tetegrain  on  May  8. 
1967. 
Ret.  SRWAvr  B.  IfcKnfMn-Hx  Dn>  Us 

HoMoa 
It  has  Iwen  said.  "A  dying  man  needs  to 
die.  as  a  sleepy  man  needs  to  sleep. 

VJR.  tlep.  Stewart  B.  McKinney  was  a  man 
with  intuitive  perception  and  infinite  com- 
passion. From  1971  until  his  death,  he  rep- 
icaented  Connecticut's  4th  District  in  the 
VJS.  House  of  RepreaenUtives. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  people  In  the 
country  reside  in  the  district.  Conversely. 
poAets  of  poverty  exist  in  the  cities.  These 
neighlwrhoods  have  been  injected  with  the 
poison  which  is  the  plague  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury—drugs. 

Stew  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
urban  ghettos  for  a  nuinlwr  of  reasons,  es- 
pecially l>ecause  the  youths  in  these  areas 
are  prey  for  the  human  parasites  who  sell 
drugs.  In  a  sense.  Stew  was  a  Republican 
whoae  t^'^^'^g  and  actions  paralleled  those 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  was  no  phony  pretense  at>out  him. 
In  conversation,  he  was  candid.  Perhaps,  at 
times.  Stew  was  reckless  with  words.  But. 
always,  he  spolce  his  mind. 

Stew  never  feigned  to  be  what  he  was  not. 
He  loved  t>eing  a  congressman.  The  U.S. 
Senate  had  no  appeal  for  him,  nor  did  the 
governorship.  The  gentleman  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  had  a  special  affection  for 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  of  the  Congressman's  life  do  not 
fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  man.  Yes,  he 
dealt  with  International  and  national  issues 
with  Intelligence  and  decisiveness.  Of  equal 
or  more  importance  was  his  genuine  desire 
to  help  the  disadvantaged.  Because  Stew 
McKinney  never  saw  himself  as  a  man  de- 
serving special  treatment,  he  could  visit 
shelters  for  the  homeless  and  provide  com- 
fort and  encouragement  for  people  cruelly 
trapped  by  fate. 

Alwaya  alert  to  the  possibility  that  he 
might  l>e  able  to  make  life  a  Uttle  better  for 
othera,  he  obtained  a  multimillion-dollar 
grant  last  year  for  the  rebuUding  of  Father 
Panik  Village  in  Bridgeport. 

It  was  not  difficult  In  Congress  for  Rep. 
McKinney  to  croaa  the  aisle  and  gather  the 
support  of  Democrata  for  his  proposals.  The 
puldlc   good,   not  politics,   dominated   his 
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thinking  and  actions.  His  colleagues  knew 
this.  Stew  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
the  American  process,  if  not  tinkered  with, 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Not  generally  known  Is  the  fact  that  he 
and  the  late  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso  correspond- 
ed regularly.  Many  of  the  notes  were  writ- 
ten by  Ella  when  she  was  bored  during  a 
meeting  in  the  sUte  CapitoL  Often,  Stew's 
writings  were  done  while  a  long-winded  bu- 
reaucrat or  representative  of  a  special  group 
testified  during  a  committee  hesjlng. 

Ella,  the  Democrat,  and  Stew,  the  Repub- 
lican, had  much  in  common.  Both  enjoyed 
good  humor  and  had  little  regard  for  practi- 
tioners of  pomposity. 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  and  state  were 
built.  He  loved  to  debate,  but  he  did  not 
seek  the  wound.  Back  in  the  19608.  while  in 
the  General  Assembly,  he  made  a  remark 
which  was  reported  out  of  context.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  questioned  the  integrity 
of  Gov.  John  N.  I>empsey. 

The  following  morning,  the  legislator 
from  Fairfield  went  to  the  Capitol  early, 
awaited  the  governor's  arrival  and  apolo- 
gized for  any  embarrassment  the  reports 
may  have  caused  Gov.  Dempsey.  On  the  oc- 
casion, a  bond  was  formed,  a  friendship  that 
endured,  with  each  man  holding  the  other 
in  high  esteem.  There  was  nothing  superfi- 
cial about  Rep.  McKinney.  When  he  be- 
lleved  a  Republican  or  Democratic  president 
was  right,  he  supported  the  chief  executive. 
If  he  disagreed  with  policies  emanating 
from  the  White  House,  he  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience. 

At  56.  Stewart  B.  McKinney  was  too 
yoimg  to  die.  And  at  56,  he  had  suffered 
from  pain  far  too  many  years.  While  Stew 
was  in  his  forties,  a  coronary  bypass  saved 
his  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  he  was  beset 
by  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  but  some- 
how he  managed  to  carry  on,  insisting  that 
tomorrow  would  be  a  better  day. 

Mayt>e  he  knew  the  odds  were  against 
him,  but  he  fought  hard  and  was  cheerful  to 
the  end.  During  his  campaign  in  1986,  Stew 
was  open  and  frank.  He  invited  voters  to 
scrutinize  his  record.  They  did  and  he  won  a 
9th  term.  As  he  traveled  about  the  4th  Dis- 
trict, the  imthinkabie  was  thought.  It  might 
be  the  last  campaign  for  the  elected  official 
people  had  come  to  view  as  "Old  Reliable." 

Members  of  the  Congressman's  staff  knew 
people  were  his  first  priority.  This  was  a  re- 
flection of  his  thoughtful  nature,  his  belief 
that  government  exists  to  serve  people,  not 
cause  them  grief.  It  was  an  endearing  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

VS.  Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKinney  did  the 
4th  District,  the  entire  state  of  Connecticut 
and  the  VS.  Congress  honor  by  devoting 
much  of  his  adult  life  to  public  service. 

He  never  demanded,  or  asked,  or  maneu- 
vered anything  for  himself.  Always,  he  was 
alert  to  the  possibility  of  privately  perform- 
ing an  act  of  kindness.  Sadly,  today  the  old 
saying.  "  The  good  die  young, "  rings  true. 


A  LEADING  KILLER  OF  BLACK 
AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
a  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  alcoholism  and 
ak»hol  atxjse  in  the  black  community.  Cur- 
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rentty,  both  are  loading  aodal  and  health 
problems  for  Mack  Americans.  We  must  focus 
upon  this  issue.  To  ignore  it  vvouM  be  to  feop- 
ardize  the  future  of  our  chiMrerv— the  very 
core  of  any  community. 

I  am  submitting,  for  the  Record,  an  edHorial 
written  by  BartMra  Jordan,  former  Congress- 
woman  from  Texas,  and  George  Hacker,  di- 
rector for  alcohol  policies  at  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  PubKc  Interest  The  editorial 
details  the  extreme  health  risks  as  well  as 
ottier  devastating  effects  brought  on  by  alco- 
hol abuse.  It  is  my  hope,  that  by  bringing  this 
problem  to  the  forefront,  we  can  drive  this 
negative  force  out  of  our  communities. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  17, 1987] 
Dkath  bt  THS  Glass:  Alcohol  Is  Still  a 
Lkading  Killer  op  Black  Ajcericars 
(By  Bartiara  Jordan  and  George  A.  Hacker) 
America  is  moderating  its  drinking  t>ehav- 
ior.  In  response  to  public-service  education 
campaigns,  a  trend  toward  health  and  fit- 
ness, beefed-up  enforcement  of  laws  against 
drunk  driving,  and  the  gradiud  aging  of  the 
population,  consumption  of  alcohol  in  this 
country  has  t>een  declining  steadily  in  the 
past  few  years.  As  a  result  of  this  relative 
temperance,  society  suffers  fewer  alcohol- 
related  traffic  fatalities  and  a  decreasing 
numl>er  of  alcohol-related  cirrhosis  deaths. 

Despite  these  health  and  safety  gains,  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse  are  stiU  the 
leading  social  and  health  problems  in  black 
America.  When  compared  to  similar  prol)- 
lems  among  white  Americans,  the  results  of 
alcohol  abuse  are  disproportionately  high, 
despite  an  overall  lower  rate  of  drinking  in 
the  black  conununity.  The  rate  of  cirrhosis 
mortality  is  twice  as  high  among  black 
males  as  it  is  among  white  males  nationally: 
In  some  urban  areas  the  rates  are  three  to 
twelve  times  higher  than  for  white  males. 

The  leading  causes  of  "excess  death" 
among  blacks— for  example  homicide,  acci- 
dents of  all  kinds  and  cancer— indicate  a  cor- 
relation with  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse. 
The  rate  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus  among 
black  males  35-49  years  old— a  condition 
closely  linked  to  alcohol  consumption  and 
smoking— is  a  staggering  10  times  that  of 
their  white  counterparts. 

In  the  face  of  this  carnage,  blacks  are 
being  targeted,  as  never  before,  by  alcohol 
producers  intent  upon  expanding  their  sales 
and  profits.  The  appeals  range  from  implicit 
promises  of  elegance,  power  and  sexual  con- 
quest to  outright  bril>es  of  community 
groups  who  are  asked  to  deliver  more  alco- 
hol consumers  In  return  for  jobs  and  other 
economic  development  assistance. 

Scholarship  donations  and  sponsorship  of 
Black  History  Month,  though  worthy  con- 
tributions to  the  community,  are  often  little 
more  than  public  relations  efforts  carefully 
staged  and  publicized  to  maximize  good  will 
and  forestall  serious  inquiry  into  prevention 
policies  to  reduce  the  harm  from  alcohol 
abuse. 

The  time  has  come  to  question  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  alcoholic  beverage  pro- 
ducers who  aim  to  flood  the  black  communi- 
ty with  this  country's  most  damaging,  all>eit 
legal,  drugs.  Black  civic  and  religious  organi- 
zations, commimity  groups,  and  business 
and  political  leaders  must  develop  a  strategy 
to  reduce  alcohol-related  problems  in  o\ir 
community. 

Alcohol  marketers,  too,  have  a  role  to 
play,  beginning  with  reducing  the  pressure 
on  blacks  to  drink.  Celebrating  Black  Histo- 
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ry  Month  in  advertisements  or  providing 
■cholarahlpe  and  other  economic  opportuni- 
ties are  helpful,  but  shallow,  gestures  when 
compared  to  massive  advertising  campaigns 
that  promote  drinking. 

Young  black  men  don't  need  Billy  Dee 
Williams'  or  Fred  Williamson's  promises  of 
fulfillment  through  drink.  Black  commimi- 
ties  don't  need  the  plethora  of  billt>oards  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  alcohol. 

Why  must  so  many  of  our  community 
events  from  school-yard  baskett>aU  tourna- 
ments to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  Foundation— be 
sponsored  by  t>eer  and  liquor  companies? 
The  help  may  l>e  gratifying,  but  is  it  worth 
the  price?  And  why  do  so  few  makers  of 
products  other  than  alcohol  and  cigarettes 
court  black  consumers?  Likewise,  is  it 
healthy  for  black-owned  media  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  to  be  so  heavily  dependent  on 
alcohol— and  tobacco— marketers?  We  must 
ask  why  they  are  largely  ignored  when  it 
comes  to  advertising  more  wholesome  prod- 
ucts to  black  audiences. 

What  Is  needed  immediately  Is  a  commit- 
ment—on the  part  of  alcohol  marketers  and 
the  black  media— to  extend  their  communi- 
ty service  in  the  black  community  by 
launching  a  fuU-scale.  frontal  assault  on  al- 
cohol, as  one  of  the  many  drugs  that  is  un- 
dermining our  community.  We  suspect  that 
a  sincere  endeavor  would  be  rewarded  by  en- 
hanced positive  brand  awareness  as  well  as 
by  solid  improvements  in  the  conditions  of 
black  lives.  A  forthright  acluiowledgement 
of  responsibility  to  do  their  share  to  reduce 
the  toU  of  alcohol  problems  in  the  black 
community  would  also  help  reduce  suspi- 
cions among  many  blacks  and  other  indus- 
try critics  about  the  true  motives  of  alcohol 
producers. 

Compared  to  the  incessant  advertising  re- 
minders in  the  black  community  that  create 
an  air  of  acceptability  and  necessity  for 
drinking,  there  is  a  virtual  vacuum  of  pro- 
health  information  and  resources.  Alcohol 
producers  may  do  a  little,  but  we  must 
demand  that  government,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  others  greatly  expand  programs  to 
correct  this  imbalance. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  t>ack  as  the 
very  fabric  of  our  community  is  torn  asun- 
der by  those  who.  wittingly  or  not,  put 
profit  above  the  best  interests  of  the  black 
community.  We  must  not  ignore  the  future 
of  our  children,  the  stability  of  our  families, 
the  safety  of  oiu'  neighborhoods  and  the 
health  of  our  people.  The  time  is  ripe  for  se- 
rious discussion  among  black— and  white- 
civic  and  political  leaders,  advertising  agen- 
cies, alcohol  producers,  governmental  agen- 
cies and  community  groups  about  how  to 
work  together  to  fight  alcohol  problems 
rather  than  exacert>ate  them.  Our  society 
can  only  benefit  as  a  result. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  D. 
CROWLEY,  SR. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACRnSETTS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attentton 
a  truly  outstanding  individual.  Ralph  D.  Crow- 
ley, St.,  of  Worcester,  MA.  Mr.  Crowley  has 
been  selected  as  1987  Small  Business  Person 
of  ttie  Year  in  Massachusetts.  Appropriately, 
he  will  be  honored  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
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Administratnn  in  Wastwigton  during  Small 
Business  Week,  May  10  to  May  14  of  this 
year. 

Ralph  Crowley  truly  personifies  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  which  has  enioyed  sut)stantiai 
growth  in  ttie  central  Massachusetts  region 
over  the  past  decade.  Here  is  a  man  vrho  took 
a  small  family  mn  business.  Polar  Beverages 
Corp.,  ar>d  transformed  this  modest  company 
into  tfte  largest  nonfranchise  twttier  in  New 
England  and  one  of  the  largest  nonfranchise 
bottlers  in  the  country.  Ralph,  ttvough  inrwva- 
tive  business  practices  and  hard  worli,  has  in- 
creased the  sales  of  his  company  from  less 
ttutn  $2  million  per  year  to  $36  millnn  per 
year  in  less  than  two  decades.  His  company 
now  empkjyes  more  than  300  people.  These 
achievements,  ak>ne,  warrant  ttie  well-de- 
served recognitk>n  which  Ralph  is  receiving. 
This  pt>enomenal  success,  however,  is  but 
one  of  Ralph's  major  accomplishments  in  ttie 
txjsiness  world. 

In  1986  Ralph  purctiased  a  small  ski  area, 
Wactiusett  Mountain  in  Princeton,  MA.  Previ- 
ously this  State-owned  ski  area  had  been  run 
at  a  financial  loss  for  at  least  6  years.  Today, 
after  major  renovations  and  expansion,  Wa- 
chusett  Mountain  hokte  ttie  reputatkxi  as  ttie 
No.  1  ski  area  in  Massachusetts  and  is  among 
ttie  top  20  ski  areas  in  ttie  United  States. 
Ralph  turned  a  k>sing  venture  into  one  of  ttie 
most  successful  and  well-run  ski  areas  in 
Massachusetts. 

Here  Is  a  man  wtio  sought  to  fill  a  need  to 
the  publK  and  against  enormous  odds  and 
skeptkrism  from  ttie  txjsiness  community  and 
has  surpassed  all  Initial  expectatk>ns  for  suc- 
cess. Wachusett  Mountain  offers  skiers  ttie 
largest  teaching  school  in  ttie  Norttieast  More 
than  215,000  skiers  visited  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain last  season.  Ralph  has  also  establistied 
an  educatkxial  foundatnn  designed  specifical- 
ly to  meet  ttie  needs  of  ttie  physically  ctial- 
lenged.  L^st  year  more  ttian  100  adults  and 
chikiren  had  access  to  skiing  through  ttiis  very 
special  program.  The  recreatxmal  complex 
whk:h  Ralph  has  created  at  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain offers  year-round  access  to  ttie  public.  Its 
close  proximity  to  several  major  cities  has 
made  it  a  favorite  spot  among  Massachusetts 
residents  as  well  as  visitors  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Connectkxjt. 

It  is  projects  such  as  ttiese  whk^  separate 
Ralph  Crowtey  from  the  average  business- 
man. Ralph  has  taken  his  entrepreneurial  tal- 
ents and  applied  them  successfully  in  every 
major  project  whk:h  he  lias  undertaken.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attentran  to  ttie  dynamk:  indi- 
vklual  who  leads  not  one,  but  two,  very  suc- 
cessful and  thriving  businesses  In  Massactiu- 
setts.  His  leadership,  dedicatk>n  and  commit- 
ment have  earned  him  great  respect  among 
ttie  people  of  central  Massactiusetts. 

Ralph  is  also  a  trustee  of  ttie  Worcester  Art 
Museum  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  ttie 
New  England  Science  Center  Corp.  He  also 
serves  on  ttie  boards  of  a  kx^al  t>ank  and  hos- 
pital. He  ties  served  as  a  ctiairperson  for  ttie 
Worcester  Heart  Associatkxi  and  is  the  ctiair- 
man  of  the  annual  fund  drive  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Here  is  a  man  wtw  has  re- 
ceived numerous  private  and  civK  awards  and 
is  as  dedk:ated  to  ttie  service  of  his  communi- 
ty as  he  is  to  his  business  and  professkxial 
otiligatnns. 
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Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  that  you  Join  wMh  me  in 
recognizing  this  truly  unique  MMdual,  Ralph 
Crowtey,  «vho  has  been  eetected  as  1967 
Sman  Business  Person  of  the  Year  for  Maaia 
chusetts.  He  is  a  wonderful  example  of  why 
small  business  is  so  very  important  It  is  wNh 
great  pride  and  joy  ttiat  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion today  this  remarkatile  indMdual  from  my 
district  wtK)  is  most  deserving  of  ttie  award  for 
which  he  has  t>een  ctiosea 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOSEPH 
HOFHEIMER 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  OtoGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguistied  resklent  of  my 
district  in  IMew  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Holtieimer. 

Mr.  Hoftieimer  is  to  be  honored  on  June  3 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Ckib  for  his  5 
years  of  dedicated  service  as  chaimian  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Wtiite  Plains  Hospital 
Medical  Center. 

Joe's  many  activities  as  a  member  of  ttie 
tioard  tiave  Included  memberstiip  on  ttie:  Ex- 
ecutive Committee;  Joint  Conference  Commit- 
tee; Committee  on  Governance;  Development 
Committee;  Finance  Committee;  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee;  Standards  Committee; 
and  Director's  Educatnn  and  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  Joe's  leadership  and  directktn,  Wtiite 
Plains  Hospital  Mednal  Center  has  laundied 
major  new  programs  such  as  the  Family 
Health  Center,  the  Ambulatory  Surgery 
Center,  and  the  Hospice  and  Geriatric  Pro- 
gram. He  has  greatly  extended  ttie  scope  of 
hospital  services  provkled  and  he  great^  en- 
tianced  ttie  tiospital's  tundraising  efforts. 

Joe's  work  for  the  community  is  as  exten- 
sive as  his  work  for  the  hospital.  He  served  6 
years  on  ttie  Scarsdale  Board  of  Educatkxi, 
Including  1  year  as  president  He  has  lent  his 
conskieratile  tundraising  skills  to  such  groups 
as  Barnard  College,  the  UJA  FederatkMi  and 
BIyttiedale  ChikJren's  Hospital  where  he 
served  as  ctiatrman  of  ttie  tioard  and  Is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  ttie  board.  He  has  t>een 
president  of  ttie  Jewish  Community  Center 
and  a  memtier  of  the  boards  of  the  Scarsdale 
Town  Ckib  and  ttie  Family  Counseling  Serv- 
ices in  Scarsdale.  In  1986,  Joe  was  awarded 
ttie  Scarsdale  Bowl  Award  as  an  outstanding 
citizen. 

Joe  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1944  wtiere  he  majored  in  Government  He 
proudly  served  his  country  as  a  corporal  in  ttie 
U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II  wtiere  he  was  sta- 
txxied  In  Europe  during  the  Battle  of  ttie 
Bulge.  He  has  been  happily  married  to  Natalie 
since  1946.  They  have  3  daugtiters,  1  son  and 
10  grandctiiklren. 

Joe's  family  must  be  very  proud  of  tiim  and 
all  of  his  accomplishments.  I  am  certainly 
proud  to  represent  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  me  proud  to  stand 
here  today  and  pay  trtxjte  to  such  a  hard 
workkig,  decent  human  being. 


an    marr 
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A  SALUTE  TO  CANTE31BURT 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

oromo 
in  THS  HOOSI  or  ■SFBBKHTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaksr.  for  the  past  sev- 
««!  yaws.  I  have  had  the  horxy  of  bringirtg  to 
my  coloaaiies'  attention  the  outstandmg 
acWaMements  of  Cantertxjry  Elementary 
School  in  Caavaland  Heights,  OH. 

I  cw  now  boast  that  the  schoof.  located  in 
my  oongreeaional  dMrict.  has  twen  dted  for 
the  third  consecutive  yew  t>y  the  rational 
School  PuMc  ReMons  Association  for  exem- 
plary parformwioa.  Canlsrtwiy  is  the  1967  re- 
c^iiant  of  the  Assodalion's  Outstandng  Public 
Relations  Award.  This  dMinguished  award  is 
presented  to  only  one  school  in  the  United 
Stales  each  year. 

In  1965  Canterbury  School  received  an 
award  from  the  Aaaodation  for  its  Energy 
Education  Day.  The  fdCowing  year  the  school 
was  honored  for  its  Senior  Citizens  Day. 

This  year's  program,  "Harvest  Festival" 
deiiionslrated  a  community  public  relations  kii- 
«alive.  Theae  activities,  designed  to  bring  the 
achool  tnd  community  together,  are  the  ongo- 
ing efforts  of  Katie  M.  Shorter,  principal  of 
CwHarbury  Elementary  School.  Through  her 
efforts  and  those  of  her  dednatad  faculty,  the 
school  has  gained  recognition  for  its  academic 
acWevomonts.  More  importantly,  its  students 
we  inatitod  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  accom- 
plahment  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speakw.  we  don't  often  hear  enough 
about  the  "good  things"  achieved  by  our 
youth  as  they  strive  to  obtain  knowledge  and 
akls.  Canterbury  Elementary  School  is  a  spe- 
cial place,  i  have  visited  ttie  school  on  many 
occasions  and  witnessed  firsthand  the  hard 
wort(  of  the  students  and  faculty. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  Qeveiand 
community  when  i  congratulate  Mrs.  Shorter 
and  her  school  for  this  outstanding  honor.  I 
hope  that  my  coWottguoir  in  the  House  will  jom 
me  in  sakjting  Canterbury  Elementary 
School— a  very  special  place. 
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yews  of  dMinguished  service  to  the  Tri- 
County  Easter  Seal  Society  for  the  Handh 
capped  and  his  community. 

Hwry  Patchin  will  retire  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Tri-County  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
the  Handtoapped  ending  a  carew  that 
spanned  nearly  four  decades.  Harry  graduated 
from  Penn  State  University  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  health  education  in  1948.  After  a  1  yew 
stint  with  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
at  Ford  City,  PA.  Harry  became  the  Eastw 
Seal  Society's  top  man  on  March  7.  1948— a 
position  he  has  hekj  to  date. 

Harry's  activities  and  accomplishments  ovw 
the  years  were  not  confined  to  his  work  for 
Easter  Seals.  In  fact,  his  long  list  of  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  his  community,  while  too  nu- 
merous to  name  them  all  here,  woukj  seem  to 
be  enough  to  satisfy  most  of  us  for  a  lifetime. 
For  example,  Harry  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
leadership  positkxts  as  president  of  ttie  Pax- 
tang  Manor  Civic  Association,  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club  and  Susquehanna  Little  League; 
chairman  of  the  Susquehanna  Board  of 
Health;  and  treasurer  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Klealth  Council  to  name  just  a  few. 

Harry  Patchin's  participation  in  many  differ- 
ent projects  and  community  services  have 
won  him  special  merits  of  horx>r,  most  notably 
the  Big  C  Award  in  1976  bestowed  by  Cosmo- 
politan Intematkxial,  Citizen  of  the  Year  in 
1982  and  Outstanding  Distinguished  Citizen- 
ship for  1981-82  both  presented  by  the  Har- 
risburg  Elks,  and  a  recognitnn  plaque  from 
Open  Doors  for  the  Handicapped  for  advocat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  handicapped.  He  has  also 
received  recognition  for  his  leadership  under 
the  Tri-County  Easter  Seal  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  express  my 
congratulatkxis  and  gratitude  to  Hany  C.  Pat- 
chin  for  many  jobs  well  done.  He  has  truly  en- 
riched the  lives  of  all  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  work  with  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  C. 
PATCHIN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  FMHI8YI.VA1I1A 
III  TBX  HOVSK  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  am  no  different 
from  many  central  Pennsylvania  citizens  who 
have  fond  memories  of  stuffing  envekipes  or 
otherwise  performing  volunteer  services  for 
Easlw  Seals  undw  the  watchful  eye  of  Harry 
Patchirt. 

For  ua,  Eastw  Seals  and  Harry  Patchin  are 
synonymous. 

Mr.  Speakw,  today  t  wouM  like  to  caU  to  the 
attentton  of  my  colleaguon  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
greaa  the  achievemants  of  Mr.  Harry  C.  Pat- 
chin,  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mirte  from 
Hanisburg.  PA.  Harry  is  being  honored  by  his 
famiy,  friends  and  his  Congressman  on  May 
22  at  the  Hershey  Motor  Lodge  for  his  many 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  GET  SERIOUS 
ABOUT  OUR  BUDGET  PROBLEMS 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  have  critkazed 
this  legislative  body  more  than  once  for  its  in- 
attentiveness  to  important  budgetary  matters. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  meet  budget  dead- 
lines arxJ  live  within  othw  fiscal  limitatkxis 
came  back  to  haunt  us  on  May  13:  We  wwe 
given  the  choice  of  extending  our  already 
mind-boggling  national  debt  limit  or  permitting 
the  Government  to  default  on  Its  obligatk>ns. 

At  first  blush,  default  sounds  like  a  good 
kiea.  Given  the  amount  of  havoc  Congress 
wreaks  on  the  taxpayers,  actually  shutting 
down  the  Federal  Government  might  solve 
more  problems  than  it  creates.  As  tempting  as 
this  alternative  was,  howevw,  I  opted  to  sup- 
port a  temporary  60-day  debt  extension.  I  dkf 
so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  while  the  Federal  Government  is  too 
titg,  intrusive,  and  ineffk^ient,  it  shouM  offw 
certain  sennces  to  our  citizens.  Thwe  are 
many  needed,  worthwhile  programs  whKh 
woukJ  have  shut  down  ak>ng  with  the  rest  of 
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the  Government  in  the  event  of  a  defaulL  My 
chief  concern  was  for  the  welfare  of  ttie 
Social  Security  system.  I  am  tired  of  Congress 
hokSng  Social  Security  hostage  in  such  budg- 
etary debates.  The  system  is  finarwiaMy 
strong,  serving  millons  of  eMerty  Americans 
who  once  supported  it  with  ttieir  payroll  taxes. 
These  Americans  need  and  deserve  tfieir 
monthly  checks,  and  this  is  one  Congressman 
wtio  will  ensure  that  those  checks  continue  to 
go  out  on  time. 

Second,  extending  the  national  debt  for  arv 
otfiw  60  days  gives  us  some  breatfiing 
room— not  to  relax,  but  to  work  for  budget 
reform.  As  I  noted  in  othw  remari(S  to  this 
body,  our  budget-making  process  is  in  need  of 
a  major  overtiaul.  We  can  no  longw  afford  to 
miss  deadlines  and  waive  spending  llmitattons. 
We  must  begin  to  work  with  the  Senate  and 
tfie  administratk)n  on  shaping  a  new  budget 
format  whKh  demands  that  we  exwcise  disci- 
pline and  responsibility.  The  60-day  debt  ex- 
tens»n  bettw  suits  this  purpose  than  ttie  pw- 
manent  debt  extenston.  whnh  I  opposed.  The 
latter  would  have  extended  the  limit  through 
September  30.  1988.  This  additk>nal  time 
woukJ  compel  Congress  not  to  act  so  much 
as  to  delay.  In  contrast,  the  shortw  60-day 
limit  generates  a  serious  sense  of  urgency 
WhKh  is  too  often  missing  in  our  budgetary 
delibwatkxis. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  followed  suit 
by  approving  the  House-passed  60-day  exten- 
sk)n.  We  must  also  commend  the  PreskJent 
for  his  recent  pledge  to  work  with  Congress  to 
enact  txjdget  reforms.  The  hard  work  lies 
ahead,  txjt  we  are  off  to  credible  start. 

In  ctosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  heard  a 
membw  of  ttie  Grace  Commission  address  a 
group  of  North  Carolina  txisinessmen  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt  and  Government 
spending.  He  tried  to  create  a  refwence  point 
that  would  altow  his  audience  to  understand 
the  signifrcance  of  the  numbw,  1  trillk>n,  by 
stating  that  1  trillk>n  seconds  have  not  passed 
in  time  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  Our  natk>nal 
debt  will  exceed  $2.3  trilton  by  July.  It's  time 
to  get  serious  atx>ut  our  budget  problems. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRACTOR 
TARIFF  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislatk>n  to  direct  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  seek  a  reductton  in  tfie  tariff 
imposed  by  the  European  Community  on  agri- 
cultural tractor  imports.  This  bill  would  require 
the  USTR,  to  add  the  farm  tractor  tariff  to  the 
agenda  of  the  current  Uruguay  round  of  the 
GATT  talks. 

The  European  Community  currently  imposes 
an  8.5-pwcent  tariff  on  all  Imported  farm  trac- 
tors. This  contrasts  with  EC  tariffs  on  otfiw 
types  of  farm  macfiinery,  which  range  from  3.5 
to  4.1  pwcent  For  ovw  20  years,  tractors  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  have  entwed  duty 
free.  This  tariff  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  has  served  as  a  disincerv 
five  fw  domestK  manufacturers  of  farm  trac- 
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tors  to  continue  productton  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  contributad  to  an  increased 
ftood  of  imports.  Last  yew,  83  pwcent  of  all 
farm  tractors  soM  in  this  country  wwe  import- 
ed. 

Since  1960.  the  U.S.  farm  tractw  industry 
has  experienced  declining  sales  and  has  re- 
sponded by  laying  off  ovw  50.000  emptoyees 
and  reducing  productxxi  by  50  percent  In 
1962.  seven  major  domestk:  manufacturers 
produced  agricultural  tractors.  Today,  only  two 
such  manufacturers  ve  still  producing  trac- 
tors. 

To  be  sure,  many  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  U.S.  productton  of  farm  trac- 
tors, among  tfiem  ttie  ovwall  slump  in  tfie 
farm  economy,  kiww  labor  and  material  costs 
overseas,  highw  market  demand  In  Europe, 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  dollar  through 
the  mkl-1980's.  Howevw.  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clew  tfiat  tfie  inequitable  tariff 
structure  also  has  been  a  signifk;ant  factor. 

It  is  essential  for  our  Government  to  tackle 
tfie  problems  facing  the  domestic  agricultural 
tractw  industry.  My  bill  would  address  one  of 
tfiese  majw  prot)lems  by  requiring  our  trade 
offkaals  to  start  negotiattons  to  eliminate  the 
tariff  inequity.  A  reductton  in  the  EC  tariff 
woukf  help  to  improve  the  export  maricet  fw 
agricultural  tractors  and  encourage  our  do- 
mestk: producers  to  increase  productkxi. 

Finally.  I  shouM  point  out  that  conditkKis  in 
the  domestk:  farm  tractw  market  have  not  im- 
proved in  1987.  In  fact,  imports  we  expected 
to  rise  by  anotfiw  5  pwcent.  A  k>ww  tariff  in 
Europe  will  not  be  a  miracle  cure  fw  ttie  in- 
dustry, but  it  will  help  to  make  tfie  rules  of  the 
trading  game  more  fair.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislatkin. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
MAY  20,  1987 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speakw,  today  mari<s 
ttie  85th  anniversary  of  Cuban  independence 
from  tfie  dominatk>n  of  Spain.  It  is  a  day  of 
celebratton  and  of  sadness.  Fw.  unfortunately, 
the  freedom  that  was  so  valiantly  virrested 
from  cotonial  Spain  by  Jose  Marti,  Maximo 
Gomez,  Antonk)  Maceo.  and  countless  othw 
Cuban  patriots  many  years  ago  has  been 
stolen  from  tfie  people  of  Cut>a  by  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  foltowers. 

Howevw.  almost  30  years  of  Communist 
dictatorsfiip  has  not  quencfied  tfie  Cuban  peo- 
ple's thirst  fw  freedom.  This  burning  desire 
has  been  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  Cuba's 
captive  people  and  in  ttie  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  wfio  wwe  forced  from  tfieir 
homeland,  often  with  little  more  tfian  tfie 
ctothes  on  their  backs,  to  take  refuge  in  tfie 
United  States. 

Cuban  Independence  Day  marks  ttie  culmi- 
natton  of  a  30-yew  struggle  to  free  this  island 
natkxi  from  domination  by  a  foreign  poww.  An 
aKen  force,  intsmattonal  communism,  today 
dominates  Cuba,  so  tfie  struggle  fw  freedom 
continues.  This  new  struggle  will  end  as  the 
old  one  dM,  becauae  no  amount  of  repress- 
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sk>n  can  kill  tfie  tonging  of  people  to  live  in 
dignity  and  freedom. 

Many  of  tfiose  who  fled  Cuba  in  the  past 
few  decades  represented  tfiat  nation's  best 
and  brigfitest  arid  Castro's  toss  has  been  ttiis 
country's  gain.  These  dedk»ted  and  hard- 
worlung  exiles  readily  assimilated  into  south 
Fkxkta;  our  traditxxis  and  values  became 
theirs,  and  tfiey  have  proved  toyal  and  con- 
structive citizens  of  tfiis  country.  Cut)an-Ameri- 
cans  fiave  enricfied  tfie  community  economi- 
cally, culturally  and  politk:ally,  and  we  have  all 
t)enefited  enormously  from  ttieir  contritxjtions. 

Their  successes  and  apparent  in  myriad 
forms  and  at  every  tum — from  small,  tfiiiving 
family  businesses  to  large  industries.  The  vi- 
tality of  the  Cuban  people  and  tfieir  unfailing 
dednatton  to  ttie  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  has  made  tfiem  an  example  fw  all 
of  us.  Tfierefwe,  it  is  only  fitting  tfiat  on  this 
important  anniversary  we  sfiwe  in  tfieir  dream 
tfiat  Cuba  will  once  again  tie  free.  The 
achievement  of  ttiis  goal  is  vitally  important, 
not  only  fw  ttie  Cuban  people,  txit  fw  our 
Natton  as  well.  We  are  reminded  on  ttiis  occa- 
ston  that  freedom  is  fragile  at  best,  and  must 
be  protected  arxj  nurtured  by  each  succeed- 
ing genwatkxi. 
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award  of  Honorwy  CWzanahip  of  the  Etamiri 
City. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSOR.  JOHN 
PATRICK  CARROLL-ABBING 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NSW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  wfiose  contritiutions  to 
tfie  youth  of  the  workj,  and  to  mankind,  we 
limitless.  The  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing.  foundw  and  preskient  of  the  Boys' 
and  Giris'  Towns  of  Italy,  will  be  receiving  a 
remarkable  award  in  recognitton  of  his  work. 
June  4,  the  anniversary  of  ttie  libwatk>n  of 
Rome,  will  be  ttie  investiture  of  ttie  monsignw 
as  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  Rome. 

Monsignw  Carroll-Abbing  wrill  be  the  29th 
person  ovw  ttie  centuries  to  receive  ttie  dn- 
tinctkw  of  Honwary  Citizen  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Thus  fw,  only  3  of  the  29  citizens  have  been 
non-Italians.  Monsignw  Carroll-Abbing  stands 
now  in  the  company  of  Preskient  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  PreskJent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Ktonsignw  Canoll-Abbing  played  a  leading 
role  in  defending  the  persecuted  and  assisting 
ttie  populattons  in  battle  weas  during  WorM 
Ww  II.  The  monsignw  devetoped  a  nattorv 
wkte  network  of  medk^l  services  fw  the  pow 
in  1944,  and  in  ttiat  same  yew  founded  the 
Nattonal  Organizatton  fw  Street  Boys  wtinh 
fed  homeless  cfiiMren.  His  organizatton  has 
turned  into  one  wfvch  provktos  a  fresh  start  in 
lite  to  homeless  youngsters  from  five  conti- 
nents in  his  democratk:  self-goveming  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Speakw,  I  ask  ttiat  this  body  commend 
Monsignw  Carroil-Abbing's  unceasing  activity 
on  behalf  of  ttie  suffering  arxf  his  dednated 
servKe  to  chiklren  and  young  people  all 
around  the  worM.  His  acttons  have  inspired 
the  city  government  of  Rome  to  celebrate  his 
50  years  of  servtoe  to  humanity  by  confemng 
to  Monsignw  CarroK-Afabing  the  extraordinary 


A  SALUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERN 
LOUISE  JOYCE  PICKETT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speakw.  As  you  know. 
May  is  Nattonal  Seraw  CHizan  Month.  May 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  ow  Annual  Cor>- 
gresstonal  Sentor  Citizen  Intern  Program 
whk:h  is  being  hekl  May  18-22.  1967.  At  this 
time,  I  woukf  like  to  sakJte  an  outstandbig 
senkx  from  my  congresatonal  distrk:t  wfw  la 
serving  as  one  of  my  senkx  citizen  interns  for 
1987— Mrs.  Louise  Joyce  Pk*etL 

Mrs.  Pk;kett  has  reskled  in  Cleveland  since 
hw  chiMhood.  Through  ttie  years,  she  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  ow  community. 

Mrs.  Pk:kett  is  currentty  emptoyad  as  a 
communicattons  specialist  with  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Senkx  Ministries  of  CoNinwood  and  as  an 
outreach  woricw  with  the  EucW  Beach  ViHa 
Senkx  Centw.  Sfie  also  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Collinwood  Community  Congress 
and  helped  to  organize  the  Collinwood  Com- 
munity Centers  Geriatric  Nutritxxi  Program. 

Mrs.  Pk:kett  is  cfiaimnan  of  ttie  Harxicap 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Area  Agency  on  Aging;  pObMltf  ctiairman  of 
the  Eastskle  Retired  Workers  GoWen  Age 
Centw  and  chairman  of  ttie  Northeast  District 
Church  Women  United.  She  is  a  membw  of 
Beulah  Baptist  Cfiurch  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speakw,  Mrs.  Pickett  has  received  nu- 
merous avrards  and  dtattons  fw  hw  communi- 
ty servk».  Howevw,  despite  these  actiieve- 
ments,  stie  has  not  rested  on  hw  laurels.  She 
maintains  a  leadersfiip  role  in  ttie  fight  fw  criti- 
cally needed  programs  to  assist  sankxs.  and 
is  an  advocate  fw  senkxs  in  ttie  21st  Con- 
gresskxial  District  of  Ohn  and  throughout  ttie 
State. 

Mrs.  PKkett  and  hw  late  husband.  WiHiam. 
are  ttie  parents  of  five  chiMren:  James,  Abdul 
Raheem.  Ctiartes  Henry,  Jank:e  and  RonaM. 
Ttie  ctiaractw  and  spirit  of  Mrs.  Pk:kett  is  best 
described  by  hw  favorite  quotatnn:  "God 
grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  ttie  ttwigs  I 
cannot  change.  Courage  to  ctiange  ttie  tilings 
I  can,  and  Wisdom  to  know  the  difference". 
Mr.  Speakw,  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  wM 
join  me  in  saluting  Mrs.  Louise  Pickett— an 
outstanding  senkx. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  SHOULD 
BE  SUBJECT  TO  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  REGULATION 


HON.  jm  BATES 

OrCAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPUSSHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislatton  which  wouM  remove  ttie 
special  and  unwarranted  eocamplion  accorded 
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to  tobacco  WKi  tobaooo  products  mler  the 
Conwnwr  Product  SaMy  Ad 

Undw  the  act.  tl»  Consumer  Product 
SaMy  Commission  [CPSq  is  denied  any  au- 
Itwrity  to  rsgulata  the  safety  of  totMcco  and 
tolwoco  products.  N  has  no  jurisdkiion  to  ad- 
the  hazwds  of  cigarette  smoldng  to 


consumers. 

TNs  special  treatment  is  espedaly  Ironic 
considsring  the  serious  health  effects  of  to- 
tMOca  TotMCCO  accounts  for  30  percent  of 
cwwer  deaths  «id  the  CPSC  is  denied  any 
authority  to  regulala  consumers'  exposure  to 
tobaoca  Aoconing  to  the  Department  of 
HeaMh  and  Human  Services,  more  than 
300.000  AmsrictfW  a  year  dto  prematurely 
from  smoldng^eiated  dtoeases.  There  Is  no 
jusliliaion  for  sNovving  such  a  harmful  prod- 
uct to  escape  the  safety  system  «»e  have  es- 
tablshsd  for  other  products. 

Every  serious  study  that  has  been  done 
documents  ttw  dire  heelth  effects,  on  smokers 
and  nonsmokers,  of  inhaling  tot>acco  smoke. 
Medfcal  authorities  across  the  country  repeat- 
edly urge  that  we  find  trays  to  reduce  expo- 
surs  to  smoldng  and  to  totMCCO  products. 

If  we  deny  our  regulatory  agencies  the  abili- 
ty to  investigate  tobacco  products,  as  they  do 
al  other  products,  we  will  never  make 
progress  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  health  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  exposure.  It  is  time  that  we 
turned  ttie  attention  of  our  safety  agencies  on 
smoldng  and  tobacco,  and  take  actkxi  at  the 
Federal  level  to  protect  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  CPSC  take  action  in  this  area.  It 
merely  gives  the  agency  the  jurisdk:tion  to  do 
sa  I  wM  be  expkiring  addWonal  legislative  ini- 
tiattves  to  ensure  that  some  action  is  taken  by 
the  CPSC.  In  addMon,  I  will  be  kjoking  at 
other  methods  to  achieve  the  goal  of  reducing 
smoldng  and  the  harmful  effects  of  exposure 
to  tobacco.  This  legislatnn  is  a  first  step  in  my 
efforts  to  eliminate  ttie  hazards  of  exposure  to 
tobacco. 
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Cannon  also  envoys  wortdng  with  young 
people  in  Scouting  and  other  community  ac- 
tivities. He  is  affiliated  with  numerous  profes- 
sional organizatkxis  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  St  Bamabas  Church  parish.  His  dem- 
onstrated leadership  in  the  community  and 
commitment  to  helping  his  feltow  man  are  a 
source  of  inspiratkxi  to  many. 

Mr.  Cannon  exemplifies  the  basic  values  of 
honor  and  integrity,  tove  of  family  and  country 
which  are  the  foundation  and  strength  of  our 
great  Itetion.  Ttierefore,  it  is  appropriate  that 
Mr.  Cannon  shooW  be  honored  for  his  many 
years  of  servKe  as  master  of  the  Fourth 
Degree  wtiich  hokte  patriotism  as  its  main 
ttwme.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
during  his  tong  and  distinguished  tenure  in  this 
positkHi,  Mr.  Cannon  coordinated  local  activi- 
ties for  ttie  Nation's  bk»ntennial  celetyatk^n. 

I'd  like  to  join  his  family  and  friends  in  offer- 
ing my  sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Cannon  for 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  servne  to  the 
community  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
happiness  and  success. 


HONORING  AUSTIN  E.  CANNON. 
JR. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  mw  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  LEMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5,  the  Bell- 
more  Council  of  ttie  Knights  of  Columbus  will 
host  a  testimonial  dmner  honoring  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Austin  E  Cannon.  Jr..  who 
served  for  11  years  as  master  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  New  York,  which  encompasses 
Itassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  In  honor  of  this 
memorable  occasion,  I  wouM  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Cannon's  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  betterment  of  ttie 
BeHmore  community. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  an  outstanding  American  wtio 
has  given  selflessly  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
benefit  his  church,  his  community,  and  his 
country.  As  a  teacher  of  social  studies  at  the 
Undenhurst  Junior  High  School  for  the  past 
26  years.  Mr.  Cannon  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
provide  our  young  people  with  ttie  finest  edu- 
cation posrtite  and  to  challenge  them  to 
reach  their  fuHest  potential  as  individuals.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  ttiat  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ioin  me  in  commending  tfie 
SJJCC  for  15  years  of  outstanding  servk^  to 
our  young  people  in  Santa  Clara  County.  As  is 
often  stated,  "Job  Corps  wori(s— and  so  do  its 
graduates." 


SAN  JOSE  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCALIPORNIA 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  ttie  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Center 
[SJJCC]  for  15  years  of  excellent  service  to 
our  community.  Job  Corps  is  a  specialized 
training  program  for  young,  low-income  adults, 
ages  16  through  21,  wtio  volunteer  for  job  skill 
training. 

The  SJJCC  is  part  of  the  natkinwkje  Job 
Corps  system  which  began  in  1965  as  part  of 
ttie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  then  was 
transferred  in  1969  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ptoyment  and  Training  Act  and  in  1982  was 
moved  to  the  title  IV  section  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act. 

The  SJJCC  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
ttie  Job  Corps  Center  aimed  primarily  toward 
helping  Hispank;  youths.  Recent  immigratton 
trends  have  changed  the  target  population  to 
now  encompass  a  large  Indochinese  popula- 
tkxi,  as  well  as  Afghans,  Central  Americans, 
Ethnpians,  and  Eritreans. 

Ttie  SJJCC  is  a  complete  reskJential  facility 
provkjing  housing  for  memtiers  during  training. 
This  unk^ue  feature  Is  designed  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  students  in  an  environment  geared 
toward  developing  maturity  and  self-discipline, 
both  of  whk:h  are  vital  ingredients  toward 
greater  knowledge.  Also,  Job  Corps  has  a 
nonresidential  facility  that  enables  qualified  in- 
divkluals  with  family  ot>llgations  to  participate 
In  training. 

Ttie  SJJCC  instills  the  value  of  education 
and  teaches  its  students  the  necessary  skills 
required  for  success  in  the  workplace.  Of  par- 
ticular emphasis  at  the  SJJCC  is  a  solkl  in- 
structkmal  program  underscoring  ttie  impor- 
tance of  ttie  work  etfik:  in  our  society.  In  ttie 
past  15  years,  more  than  10,000  young  men 
and  women  wtio  were  prevkxjsly  assisted  by 
welfare  and  other  Government  subsidy  pro- 
grams have  now  been  trained  to  compete  in 
ttie  workplace. 


WHAT  THE  PHILIPPINE  REVOLU- 
TION MEANS  TO  ONE  NEW 
YORK  CITY  SCHOOLGIRL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  ttie  attentk}n  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent essay  written  by  Emily  May  Jocson,  a 
student  at  P.S.  115  in  Roral  Parti.  This  essay 
demonstrates  not  only  ttie  quality  of  written 
work  whk:h  our  publk:  schoolchildren  can 
produce,  but  also  the  appreclatk>n  whk:h 
many  of  our  students,  even  at  a  tender  age, 
have  of  ttie  importance  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Emily  was  bom  in  ttie  Philippines,  but  her 
parents  fled  to  the  United  States  in  search  of 
freedom  and  democracy  when  she  was  t>ut  an 
infant.  Like  millk>ns  of  ottier  Americans,  Emily 
Jocson  was  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of 
huge  crowds  of  ordinary  Filipino  citizens  rally- 
ing to  end  ttie  repressren  they  tiad  suffered 
under  the  Marcos  regime.  Ttiey  were  willing  to 
risk  everything  to  restore  democratk:  rule  to 
their  country. 

Recently,  Emily  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Philippines  with  her  family,  where  she  was 
privileged  to  read  her  essay  to  many  different 
audiences.  She  was  invited  to  read  it  to  Presi- 
dent Corazon  Aquino,  whom  Emily  described 
to  me  as  "the  kindest  and  most  caring  person 
I  have  ever  met." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  essay  in  today's 
Congressional  Record: 
What  the  Philippine  Revolhtion  Means  to 
Me  as  an  American 

The  Philippine  Revolution  happened 
thousands  of  miles  away  twelve  monttis  ago. 
but  my  family  and  I  felt  It  as  though  It  hap- 
pened right  here  in  New  York  City.  What 
did  It  mean  to  me?  Two  words  I  can  think  of 
are  pride  and  hope. 

I  feel  proud  l)ecause  I  have  Filipino  blood 
and  their  freedom  means  my  freedom,  too. 
When  I  was  one  year  old,  we  left  the  Philip- 
pines because  my  parents  did  not  want  me 
to  grow  up  in  a  country  without  freedom.  I 
never  learned  to  speak  the  language  nor  do 
I  know  a  lot  about  the  Philippines.  I  used  to 
dream  that  one  day.  Marcos  would  leave  the 
country  and  make  the  sorrow  of  the  Filipi- 
nos go  away. 

I  feel  proud  because  Cory  Aquino  and  the 
Filipino  people  did  what  no  one  else  in  the 
world  has  done.  They  won  a  revolution 
without  violence  but  with  "People  Power".  I 
stUl  remember  happily,  the  night  we 
watched  on  television  how  Filipinos  In  the 
home  country  and  In  New  York  celebrated 
this  wonderful  "miracle".  We  saw  nuns  and 
children  kneel  In  front  of  tanks  and  the 
tanks  stopped.  We  have  learned  from  Our 
teachers  about  Martin  Luther  King  and  liis 
work  for  peace.  He  was  I>efore  our  time  but 
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Cory  Aquino  Is  during  my  time.  I  feel  proud 
to  have  her  as  my  heroine. 

I  end  with  hope,  hope  ttutt  the  rest  of  the 
world  make  Cory  and  the  events  in  the  Pliil- 
Ipplnes  an  example  for  peace  and  under- 
standing without  liavlng  to  use  guns  and 
lK>mt)e  to  kill  people.  And  mayt>e.  just 
iiiayl>e,  I  will  learn  more  alx>ut  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  and  even  learn  to  speak  the  language 
l)ecause,  you  see,  I  have  Hope. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERN 
EVELYN  JOYCE  CULVER 


SILVER  JUBILEE  OP  MAYOR'S 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  DH3GUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  committee  of 
volunteers  in  Yonkers,  NY,  a  city  whkih  I  am 
honored  to  represent 

On  June  20,  1987,  at  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  in  Yonkers,  four  past  mayors  of  Yon- 
kers, along  with  current  mayor  Angelo  R.  Mar- 
tinelli,  will  honor  the  Mayor's  Community  Rela- 
tfons  Committee  [MCRC]  on  its  silver  jubilee. 

The  MCRC,  whkih  is  staffed  entirely  by  vol- 
unteers, was  created  in  1962  to,  among  ottier 
things,  "promote  understanding  and  respect 
among  all  racial,  religious  and  cultural 
groups;"  "integrate  all  groups  into  the  general 
life  and  activities  of  tfie  community;"  "make 
citizens  understand  the  importance  of  working 
as  a  team  in  order  to  make  tfie  city  better" 
and  "enhance  the  image  of  the  city." 

While  the  MCRC  maintains  a  low  profile, 
several  highlights  of  their  outstanding  commu- 
nity work  deserve  mentk>n  fiere.  At  Kubasek 
Trinity  Manor,  a  group  of  senkx  citiTens  gath- 
ered in  ttie  first  senior  citizens  library  specifi- 
cally furnished  and  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  seven  astronauts  who  lost  their  lives 
aboard  the  Challenger.  This  library,  organized 
under  the  directton  of  Steve  Luchka,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind. 

Anotfier  outstanding  example  of  their  com- 
passtonate  achievements  is  ttie  ongoing  Stiar- 
ing  Comrnunity  for  ttie  Homeless.  This  group, 
in  conjunctkxi  with  several  churclies  and  otfier 
groups,  provides  clothing,  food,  books,  and 
various  other  items  that  are  often  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  small  sampling  of 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this  amaz- 
ing group  of  volunteers.  To  list  all  of  ttieir  gra- 
cxxis  deeds  would  require  more  time  and 
space  tfian  we  have.  I  am  honored  to  serve  in 
a  district  where  the  people  care  about  one  an- 
other and  make  the  job  of  governing  that 
much  more  worttiwtiile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing ttie  Mayor's  Community  Relations  CommK- 
tee  on  ttieir  silver  anniversary. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  salute  Mrs.  Evelyn  Joyce  Culver, 
one  of  my  Congressional  Senkx  Citizen  In- 
terns for  1987.  Mrs.  Culver  is  here  this  week 
partictpating  in  the  Congressk>nal  Senior  Citi- 
zen Intern  Program.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  share  Informatwn  on  Mrs.  Culver  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mrs.  Culver  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  with  a  bacfiekx  degree  in  phik>s- 
ophy.  Her  family  moved  to  the  Cleveland  met- 
ropolitan area  in  1948.  From  1965  until  her  re- 
tirement 10  years  later,  Mrs.  Culver  served  as 
director  of  the  Cudell  Senior  Center,  now  a 
subskiiary  of  the  Golden  Age  Centers  of 
greater  Cleveland.  As  director,  stie  implement- 
ed critk^l  programs  and  services  for  ttie  el- 
derly, as  well  as  educated  senkxs  about  legis- 
latk>n  affecting  the  elderly. 

Mrs.  Culver's  Involvement  and  commitment 
to  the  ekleriy  in  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  worttiy  of  ttie  highest  praise.  She  is  ttie 
recipient  of  the  Ohk)  Commission  on  Aging 
Community  Sennce  Award;  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Golden  Age  Centers  of  Cleveland 
Distinguished  Service  Award;  and  has  re- 
ceived special  citations  from  the  Cleveland 
City  Council  for  her  work  with  senwrs. 

Mrs.  Culver  is  manied  to  John  W.  Culver. 
Ttiey  are  tfie  parents  of  five  cfiildren:  Eliza- 
beth. Joan,  Davkl,  Alexander,  and  Sally.  Sfie 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Subscribing  to  the  ptiilosophy,  "People  can 
help  one  another  by  taking  an  interest  in  ttieir 
fellow  man,"  Mrs.  Culver  has  been  a  champi- 
on for  senkxs  in  the  21st  Congresstonal  Dis- 
trict. Sfie  is  an  outstanding  indivklual  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  her  serve  as  my  Congressional 
Senkx  Citizen  Intern  for  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  the 
House  join  me  in  sakiting  Mrs.  Evelyn  Joyce 
Culver. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  CHRIS- 
TINE MORVAN  FOR  HER  40 
YEARS  IN  TEACHING 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  remarkat>le 
woman.  Sister  Christine  Morvan.  Sister 
Morvan  is  retiring  from  teaching  after  40  years 
of  dedk»ted  servfce.  This  in  itself  merits  rec- 
ognitkxi.  but  to  cite  her  retirement  alone 
wouW  be  to  paint  only  a  partial  picture  of  her 
lifetime  of  accomplishmenL 

Sister  Christine  Morvan  has  dednated  her- 
self to  the  role  of  servant  First  and  foremost 
she  is  a  selfless  servant  of  God  who  an- 
swered a  call  to  a  religkxis  vocatkxi  as  a 
Daugtiter  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  France  and  was 
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sent  to  ttie  United  States  some  48  years  ago. 
She  is  also  a  servant  of  tfie  people,  partkajlar- 
ly  tfie  young,  with  wfiom  she  has  worked  as 
an  educator  over  ttie  last  40  years,  sliaring 
her  own  extensive  knowledge  with  literally 
generatkxis  of  students. 

Sister  Morvan's  fieM  of  expertise  is  mattie- 
matKS,  for  wfiich  stie  received  both  a  mas- 
ter's degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Cattiolk; 
Universtiy.  She  has  taught  at  a  number  of 
educatk)nal  Institutkxis  in  Vermont  Connecti- 
cut, and  most  recently  at  ttie  College  of  Our 
Lady  of  ttie  Elms,  in  Chk>3pee.  MA.  I  sfiouM 
also  add  ttiat  she  furthered  her  already  ad- 
vanced educatxjn  with  a  year's  study  of  com- 
puter science  at  ttte  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  just  5  years  ago  at  age  70.  I  don't 
think  I  have  to  descritM  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues tfie  rigors  of  a  university  curricukim; 
such  an  undertaking  at  age  70  is  truly  a  testa- 
ment to  her  ability  and  her  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sister  Morvan  is  a  talented 
mathematk^ian.  with  an  exceptkxial  ability  to 
make  ttie  mysteries  of  ttiat  science  dear  to 
her  students.  Stie  will  tie  honored  on  her  life- 
time of  servKe  this  Sunday.  May  24,  at  ttie 
commencement  ceremonies  at  Our  Lady  of 
the  Elms,  and  will  return  to  her  native  France 
in  September.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that 
stie  will  be  k>ng  rememt>ered  in  our  country 
for  the  selfless  devotk>n  and  fine  example  stie 
displayed  in  one  of  society's  most  important 
undertakings,  that  of  teactier. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHANCELLOR 
AND  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  YOUNG 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  Chancelkx  Charies  E.  and 
Sue  Young,  this  year's  recipients  of  the  HeA 
H.  Jacoby  Intematkxial  Award.  The  Youngs 
will  be  honored  by  the  Intematkxial  Student 
Center  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  on  June  2,  1987.  To  mark  this  occa- 
sk)n.  I  would  like  to  share  both  the  history  of 
this  esteemed  award,  and  the  Youngs'  numer- 
ous accomplishments  with  my  colleagues  in 
tfie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  1963.  the  IntematHXial  Student 
Center  at  UCLA  has  been  a  force  for  intema- 
twnal  understanding  through  the  exchange  of 
kJeas  among  foreign  students  and  ttie  citzens 
of  southem  California.  In  1 983.  the  center  cre- 
ated the  Neil  H.  Jacoby  Intematkxial  Award  in 
order  to  recognize  tfiose  wtiose  lives  exempli- 
fy, in  ttie  manner  of  Dean  Jacoby,  an  active 
commitment  to  ttie  quest  for  peace. 

Past  recipients  fvave  t>een  selected  from 
various  fieWs  of  human  endeavor — Jean  and 
In^ng  Stone  in  the  arts;  Frances  and  Armand 
Hammer,  commerce  and  personal  dipkxnacy; 
Peter  Ueberroth  and  Mayor  Bradley,  world 
vride  commurocatkxi  through  the  Olympk»; 
Ellen  and  Norman  Cousins,  humanitarian  ac- 
tivists and  intellectual  leaders. 

Dr.  Young  was  selected  in  recognitkxi  of  his 
monumental  success  in  gukJing  UCLA  from  a 
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good  unlMraily  to  on*  of  the  woftf  s  grairt 


tMno  ttw  18  ymn  of  Ni  tmOanhft,  UCLA 
hM  booonw  MmiwIomI  in  mwy  raapoct 
Tlw  taouNy  is  AaNvn  from  threughout  the 
wortd  Its  Ave  muHUsUplHty  foreign  study 
oenlsrs  «•  ranked  as  nsionet  resources  by 
the  U.&  Oflioe  of  EducaltorL  Theee  centers 
bring  to  the  stodsms,  facutly  and  community, 
•  Ibcus  on  Africa.  Russia,  and  Eastern 
Eimpe.  the  Neer  East.  East  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  In  addWon,  the  Center  for  Intema- 
ttonri  and  Strategic  Affairs  has  achieved  inter- 
netoniri  reoognHion  for  its  studtes  In  arms 
control  wd  inlemational  security,  and  the 
moat  recent  addWon.  the  center  for  Pacific 
nm  studtos,  brings  an  isaue^xiented  ap- 
proach to  the  common  oonoom  of  ttw  peo- 
pleaofthoPaciticRim. 

Exchwige  with  foreign  universities  and 
•cMwa  In  Japan.  Yugoeiavia.  Israel.  Saudi 
Alalia.  Maodoo.  Uberia.  Somalia,  and  Togo. 

Over  5.000  foreign  students— immigrant  and 
tmimmigrar*  from  106  countries  study  at 
UCLA.  WKt  UCLA  enroNs  the  most  ethnically 
ffltad  and  cuNuraly  dh^erse  undergraduate 
student  population,  both  In  total  and  as  a  per- 
oenlme  of  enrolment,  of  any  maior  univeraity 
in  the  United  States. 

The  International  Student  Center  at  UCLA. 
wNch  is  bestowing  the  Jacofay  award  upon 
ChMweior  wid  Mrs.  Young,  was  buK  through 
the  contributions  of  volunteers  In  the  Los  Arv 
geles  area,  and  is  supported  as  a  joint  venture 
of  the  community  and  the  university.  Deting 
back  even  before  he  was  chanceltor.  Dr. 
Young  recognized  ttie  importance  of  such  a 
community  effort,  and  he  has  consistently 
worked  to  keep  the  partnership  vtirant  Now. 
Owicelor  Young  is  the  gukfng  light  for  a 
project  to  buU  a  new.  larger  International 
center  on  the  campus  of  UCLA. 

Sue  Young  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
success  of  UCLA.  She  has  pioneered  new 
thinking  about  what  the  role  of  chancelfor's 
wife  entais.  and  has  achieved  national  recog- 
nitton  as  an  advocate  for  the  full  recognition 
mti  appredatoi  of  tftat  role,  having  recently 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Presi- 
dents/Chwicelors  Spouses  of  the  National 
AseotiaBon  of  State  Universilies  and  Land- 
Grant  Coleges. 

Among  her  meny  professional  duties,  Sue 
Young  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  1966 
conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  she  senwd  with  d»- 
tincltonon  the  Loe  Angeles  City  Civil  Servwe 
Conviiiivon* 

Chwoelor  and  Mrs.  Young  have  two  chil- 
dren and  five  grandchidraa 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  abto  to  pay  tribute  to 
Charles  and  Sue  Young.  They  are  extraordh 
nary  Americans  and  I  cannot  think  of  two 
more  deaan<ing  MMduals  to  receive  this 
awwd.  I  ask  that  the  leadership  end  other 
Members  of  INS  body  join  me  In  aaluling  the 
Youngs  for  their  outstendkig  accompishments 
and  wishing  thsm  the  very  best  In  aH  their 
future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMENDATION  OF  MRS. 
IVONNE  ABD-EL-BAKI  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE ICART  ROSE 
OAKAR 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOXTSK  OP  RKPRKSKirTATIVKS 

Wedneaday.  May  20,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  woukl  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  aN  art  afi- 
cionados, a  sptondU  cultural  exhiiit  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  eariier  this  month. 
The  renowned  Lebanese  artist.  Ivonne  Abd-EI- 
Baki.  hekl  more  than  1,000  guests  in  thrall 
¥rith  her  showing  at  the  IMF  on  May  6. 

This  inaugural  American  exhMt  of  Ivonne's 
woriu.  "Shadows  of  the  Orient"  is  inspiring 
«1  it  is  also  much  more:  Mrs.  Baki  is  a  politi- 
cal woman  making  her  statement  through  her 
art  To  cement  the  strong  bond  of  friendsfvp 
that  exists  between  the  Lebanese-American 
community  and  the  peopto  of  Lebanon. 
Ivonne  Abd-EI-Baki  Intenveaves  the  beauty  of 
our  Lebanese  heritage  with  our  peopte's 
hopes  for  peace. 

Ivonne  dedwated  her  new  gouache.  "The 
Passage,"  to  the  resilience  of  the  Lebanese 
people.  If  I  may  quote  Mrs.  Baki  for  a 
moment  "The  Passage  was  Inspired  by  the 
response  of  Renoir  wt>en  urged  to  lay  aaxto 
his  bnjshes  and  rest  his  arthritk:  hands.  "The 
pain  wiN  pass.'  he  sakJ.  'but  the  beauty  re- 
mains.' "  So  we  all  pray  for  Lebanon,  in  her 
hour  of  struggle. 

Mrs.  Baki  has  won  numerous  intematfonal 
awards,  inckiding  the  coveted  Le  Merite  de 
I'Excellence  Europeenne  and  the  Award  of 
the  Festival  of  Graphk:  Arts  of  Osaka.  Many  of 
her  paintings  are  on  permanent  display  at 
such  esteemed  Institutkxw  as  the  Stete  Presi- 
dential Palaces  of  Lebanon  and  Ecuador,  the 
Museum  of  Cannes,  and  the  Goethe  Institute 
of  Beirut 

I  hope  our  own  Natx>nal  Museum  of  Women 
In  the  Arte  as  well  as  the  Natfonal  Gallery  of 
Art.  will  acquire  representative  pieces  of  this 
Lebanese  art  I  commend  Mrs.  Baki's  worit  to 
my  friends  here  in  this  Chamber  and  around 
our  Natmn. 
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we  are  receiving.  Often,  fWMMwer,  wa 
forget  that  many  of  thoee  dolars  are  coming 
back  with  touriate  to  create  more  jobe  and 
sustain  our  economic  growttt 

And  even  more  of  thoee  doNare  are  expect- 
ed to  return  ttw  yeer  and  in  tlw  future.  Tour- 
Ism  is.  Indeed,  on  the  rebound.  Acoordbx)  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  nearly  23  ml- 
Non  Intemattonal  travelere  wM  visit  the  UnNad 
Stetes  ttw  year.  That  is  up  4  percent  from  last 
year. 

K  seems  tough  to  please  the  so^aHed  ex- 
perts, who  first  comptain  that  the  dotar  is  too 
strong  and  is  hurting  exporte  and  ttien  com- 
plain that  tt  Is  falling  too  qutokly  and  hurting 
ttie  worid  economy. 

But  ttte  news  about  tourism  is  unequivocally 
good. 

Beskles  sfvinkirig  tt>e  trade  deficit  tourist 
dollars  contribute  to  tax  revenue.  That  reve- 
nue reduces  tfve  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
helps  Stete  and  kx»l  govemmente  finance 
the  education  of  our  youth,  akf  the  less  fortu- 
nate among  us  anA  buikl  the  roads  tfwt  corv 
trit>ute  to  econornc  growth. 

In  fact  the  benefite  we  receive  from  tourism 
are  more  tttan  ecorwmk:.  Tourism  Is  an  Meal 
means  to  foster  good  will  and  Improve  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  on  the  most  persorv 
al  arxf  effective  level. 

When  receipts  from  domestk;  and  interna- 
tional tourism  In  the  United  States  are  com- 
bined, the  industry  generated  more  ttwn  a 
quarter  of  a  trUKon  dollars  last  year.  The  tour- 
ism industry  deserves  recognition  as  one  of 
the  largest  Industries  in  the  worid,  and  the 
more  than  5  milNon  peope  who  woric  in  tour- 
ism in  the  United  Stetes  deserve  recognition 
as  vital  and  important  couriers  of  good  will. 

And  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration, whKh  organized  the  "Americft— Catch 
ttie  Spirit"  campaign  promoting  ttie  United 
Stetes  as  a  destinatton  for  foreign  travelere, 
desenws  recognitton  from  the  Cortgress  for  (te 
exceltent  woric  Cleariy,  "Catch  the  Spirif '  is 
an  appropriate  stogan.  Tourism  itself  has  been 
caHed  America's  greatest  export,  but  it  Is  our 
spirit  that  is  our  most  Important  asset  and 
tourism  altows  us  to  show  off  that  spirit 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN 
TOURISM 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS 
SOBOL 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCALXFOHHIA 
ni  THX  HOnSB  OF  RKPBXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reporte 
show  the  trade  deficit  is  shriiiking.  but  there  is 
more  good  news  about  the  intematkxial  eco- 
mmc  situatxxi  than  is  immediately  apparent 
Today,  as  we  take  note  of  Natmnal  Tourism 
Week,  and  Ite  theme,  "Tourism  Woriu  for 
America."  I  wouW  like  to  share  with  my  feHow 
Members  some  information  about  ttie  tremerv 
dous  impact  of  the  travel  industry  upon  all  of 
our  Ives. 

My  more  dramatk»lly  inclined  colleagues 
have  called  the  trade  delkst  a  tembto  thing. 
But  what  do  those  numbers  mean?  Quite 
simply,  we  are  sendrng  more  doHare  abroad 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  HBW  TOBK 
nr  THE  HOt7SE  or  REPRESKMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  distinguished  and 
dedtoated  acadernc  administrator,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sobol.  Dr.  Sobol  has  served  as  the  superirv 
tended  of  schools  in  Scarsdale,  NY,  for  the 
past  16  years  and  has  recently  been  selectad 
as  commissioner  of  educatton  for  New  York 
Stete. 

Dr.  Sobol's  servKe  to  New  Yorit  State  edu- 
catwn  does  not  begin  and  end  in  Scarsdato. 
however.  A  graduate  of  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University  with  a  maslere  degree 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tk>n.  Dr.  Sobol  has  hekl  various  teaching  and 
administrative  posittons  ttvoughout  New  York. 
The  poaitnns  he  has  hekl  inckide  dkector  of 
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Instruction  in  Bedford,  as  weH  as  chairman  of 
the  department  of  english:  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  Instruction  In  Great  Neck;  preai- 
dem  Lower  Hudson  Council  of  Chief  School 
Offfoers:  chainnan.  Distinguished  Servk» 
Convnttee.  ttow  Yortc  State  Council  of  School 
Superintendente:  presklent  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  Teachere  College,  Co- 
kimbia  University.  Dr.  Sobol  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Akjmnt  Council  of  Teachere 
College  at  Columbia.  In  addition.  Dr.  Sobol 
has  recently  written  a  book  entitled  "Your 
ChiM  in  School"  to  be  published  by  Mot 
House  Publishing  Co. 

It  is  obvwus  that  ttiis  Impressive  list  of 
acfvevemente  sfXMrs  us  a  man  who  is  un- 
ceasingly committed  to  educatfon.  His  work  in 
r4ew  Yori(  Stete  has  certainly  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  educatton  of  the 
young  peopte  throughout  the  Stete.  Quality  of 
educatnn  wouW  greatly  suffer  were  it  not  for 
academicians  and  administratore  such  as  Dr. 
Sobol. 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Sobol,  the  vHlage  of  Scars- 
dato has  announced  ttiat  Sunday.  May  31, 
1967,  will  be  Thomas  Sobd  Gelebratkm  Day. 

I  woukl  like  the  Members  of  ttie  House  to 
ioin  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Sobol  for  his  ac- 
compNshmente  during  his  16  years  of  servKe 
for  Scarsdale  schools  and  wish  him  continued 
success  as  commisskmer  of  education  for  ttie 
State  of  New  Yoric 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  PARKINSON'S 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 
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NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE 
MONTH 


MARY  BOWMAN  WILL  BE 
RETIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  MAY 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OP  nxiHOis 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, anottier  institution  is  leaving  Capitol 
Hill.  At  the  end  of  May.  Mary  Bowman,  Super- 
visor of  Accounts  in  the  Offfce  of  the  Post- 
master will  be  retiring  after  32  V^  years  of  serv- 
k»  to  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representetives. 

Over  the  years,  Mary  has  seen  a  great 
many  changes  in  ttie  Offk»  of  ttie  Postmaster 
and  in  the  House  as  a  whoto.  She  has  devel- 
oped warm  reiattonstiips  with  alt  those  she 
has  touched  with  her  warmth  and  understand- 
ing and  left  an  indelible  mark  on  all. 

Mary's  devotmn  to  her  job  and  her  col- 
leagues is  legendary.  She  is  always  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  help  her  friends  no  matter 
what  ttie  situatnn. 

Mary's  professkxialism  and  dedk^tkxi  to 
her  iob  and  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represente- 
tives have  won  her  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion over  ttiese  many  years.  She  has  seen  the 
operatnn  of  the  Offk»  of  the  Postmaster  grow 
tremendously  and  has  been  a  vital  part  of  its 
devetopment  Her  input  and  experience  has 
been  invakiabto  to  all  of  us. 

Mary  Bowman  will  be  sorely  missed  and  the 
OffKe  of  the  Postmaster  wiN  never  quite  be 
the  same  without  her  kind  words  and  smiling 
face. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  a 
great  tfxjndance  of  health  and  happiness  in 
tier  retirement 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OPKBWTOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognitkxi  of  "Natkxial  Parkinson's  Disease 
Awareness  Week."  and  the  many  activities 
hekj  throughout  the  Natkxi  this  week  by  the 
Parkinson's  support  groups  of  America.  I  am 
proud  to  be  ttie  auttior  of  House  Joint  Resoiu- 
tk)n  111,  atong  with  my  good  friend  arxl  a 
champion  of  the  eklerty,  Claude  Pepper.  We 
sponsored  ttiis  resolutkxi  in  ttie  hope  of  in- 
creasing publw  awareness  and  urxjerstanding 
of  Parkinson's,  and  ultimately,  assisting  in  ef- 
forte  to  treat  and  cure  ttiis  disease. 

WNIe  I  am  deeply  saddened  that  the  Mem- 
bere  dkJ  not  approve  this  measure  prior  to  this 
week,  I  believe  it  only  appropriate  that  we 
mark  this  occaskxi.  Over  1.5  mMon  of  our  el- 
derly suffer  from  Parkinson's  dnease.  It 
strikes  1  out  of  every  100  Americans  over  ttie 
age  of  60.  It  is  a  devasteting  illness— one  of 
the  most  crippling  disorders  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Ttiis  resolution  signifies  our  commitment  to 
ameliorate  Paricinson's  disease,  and  assist 
Part(inson's  patients  and  their  families.  It  rep- 
resents ttie  promise  of  our  Government  to 
meet  ttie  challenge  and  fulfill  ite  rote  with  re- 
spect to  the  preventxxi,  treatment  and  cure 
for  this  afflctton.  It  is  time  for  our  country  to 
renew  and  strengthen  ite  efforte  regarding 
knowledge  and  the  treatment  capacity  of  Par- 
kinson's disease. 

I  want  to  ttiank  all  of  the  Pariunson's  sup- 
port groups  across  this  Natkxi  for  joining  me 
in  the  observance  of  "Natkxial  Parkinson's 
Disease  Awareness  Week."  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ttiis  tribute  next 
year.  By  approving  this  important  legislatxxi. 
For  the  tienefit  of  everyone,  the  text  of  the 
resolutkxi  follows: 

HoDSE  Joint  Resolutioh  HI 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  a  devastat- 
ing illness  afflicting  an  estimated  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  persons  In  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  ParlLinson's  disease  strikes  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  Americans  over 
the  age  of  60: 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  severely  crippling  disorders  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system: 

Whereas  the  various  Parldnson's  support 
groups  of  America,  which  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  volunteers,  are  devoted  to  working 
for  the  amelioration  of  Parkinsonism  and 
dedicated  to  assisting  Parldnson's  patients 
and  their  families  in  coping  with  this  illness: 
and 

Whereas  our  luiowledge  and  treatment  ca- 
pacity continues  to  grow  and  bring  new 
hope  to  those  who  liear  the  burden  of  this 
affliction:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  the 
week  beginning  May  17.  1987  is  designated 
"National  Parldnson's  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP  SOUTH  CAaOLHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTPIS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speller,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  a  resokjtkxi  that  woukl  designate  Umf  of 
1968  as.  "htatkxiat  Foster  Care  Month." 

It  is  well  known  ttiat  a  famRy  environment 
with  toving  and  caring  parents  is  the  best  pos- 
siite  situatkxi  for  ctiikiren,  tiowever,  in  ttiis 
country  today,  ttiere  are  hundreds  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  foster  ctiitoren  wtio  ttvough  no  fault 
of  ttieir  own,  have  been  stripped  of  ttiis 
normal  home  reiatkxistiip  ttiat  contains  tove, 
stielter,  and  the  ottier  basK  needs  of  all  cfil- 
dren.  Foster  parents  give  ttieir  time,  energy, 
material  resources,  and  most  important  of  aH. 
tove,  24  tiours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  week  to 
help  ttiese  chiMren  develop  into  mature,  re- 
sponsitite,  and  productive  adutts. 

Foster  parente  have  a  kxig  and  proud  tradh 
tkxi  of  reaching  out  to  ttiose  ctiiklren  wtw 
need  them  most  and  it  is  our  duty  to  putilniy 
recognize  ttieir  efforts  and  call  attentkxi  to  ttie 
vital  needs  of  all  foster  ctiiklren  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  ttiis  most  worttiy  resokjikxi. 


MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR  MAMMOGRAMS 


HON.  TOMMY  F.  ROBINSON 

OP  AHKAMSAS 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1987 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provkte  Mednare  re- 
imbursement for  mammograms,  ttie  x-ray 
screening  procedure  used  to  detect  txeast 
cancer,  and  pap  smears,  a  test  used  to  detect 
uterine  cancer.  Ttiese  teste  will  help  save 
lives  and  reduce  unnecessary  surgery  and  irv 
creased  medk^l  coste  due  to  late  detectkxi  of 
breast  and  uterine  cancer. 

As  an  okl  adage  stetes,  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
ventxxi is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  pf»' 
ventkxi  of  diseases  is  one  area  where  Medh 
care  coverage  is  sorely  lacking.  In  my  opinton, 
for  MedKare  to  continue  as  a  viabte  health 
care  pdcy  it  must  take  on  an  increased  rote 
in  the  advocacy  of  disease  preventkxi.  The 
wtiote  idea  of  health  care  is  to  maintain  a 
healthy  citizenry  that  will  be  abte  to  live  out  a 
productive  Hte,  free  from  debilitating  and  pairv 
ful  diseases. 

Breast  cancer  strikes  1  out  of  10  women  in 
America  today.  Each  year,  40,000  women  will 
die  from  the  disease  and  thousands  more  wiN 
undergo  extensive  surgery  in  order  to  survive. 
Wtiat  is  worse  is  that  much  of  this  tragedy  is 
praventabte. 

The  purpose  of  breast  screening  by  mam- 
mograptiy  is  to  improve  ttie  survival  of  women 
by  detecting  breast  cancer  at  an  earty  stage. 
Mammograms  can  detect  a  tumor  2  to  3  yeare 
before  a  phystoian  is  abto  to  by  phystoal 
exam.  It  is  a  highly  sate,  reiabto,  and  i 
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bto  praoadm.  tSmtmogm^V  >•  capabi*  o* 
pnftianQ  tha  dtagnoait  of  braast  cancar 
batora  R  apiaada  to  ottiar  parts  o(  tha  body. 
Traatmant  applad  «l  this  ataga  can  pnxkjce  a 

cura  rate  in  axoass  of  90  pareant  according 
to  tha  Amarican  Colaga  of  Radiology. 

Furtharmora,  mammograms  are  cost  effec- 
tiva.  Mammograms  can  range  in  cost  from 
166  at  a  braast  screening  dinic  to  $140  in  a 
hospital  setting.  Compare  this  to  ttw  overaH 
costs  to  a  patient  who  has  terminal  braast 
cwoar,  which  can  mn.  in  the  later  years  of 
Me.  $80  to  $85,000. 

An  addWonal  provision  in  my  bin  will  allow 
Medtoare  coverage  for  mammograms  when 
the  technical  component  of  the  test  is  per- 
formed by  a  certified  radtologic  technologist 
under  the  supervision— though  not  necessarily 
in  the  presence  of  a  physician,  rather  than 
by  a  physician.  However,  the  interpretation  of 
ttw  teats  and  the  reportage  of  results  to  the 
patient  w«  remain  the  respor^saiUty  of  the 
physician  or  physidan-radtoiogisL  This  meas- 
ure w«  provide  less  expensive  breat  screen- 
ing whie  not  compromising  quality  healthcare 
in  tha  least 

The  prosonca  of  a  ful-lime  physician  is  un- 
neoeaawy  for  the  technical  component  of 
breast  cancer  screening  tests  and  would  sig- 
rMcantly  impact  the  coet  of  service.  My  legis- 
iaHon  wM  correct  Ihis  oversight  in  Medicare 
polcy  and  wW  further  serve  to  facilitate  rather 
Ihwi  hinder  efforts  aimed  at  the  early  detec- 
tion of  breast  cancer. 

In  order  to  further  advance  the  prevention 
of  uterine  cancer,  my  bill  will  help  encourage 
regular  pap  tests  among  women  for  the  early 
detection  of  cervical  and  endometrial  cancer. 
In  1987.  there  will  be  an  estimated  48.000 
new  cases  of  uterine  cancer  in  the  United 
States— 17.000  cases  of  cervical  cancer  and 
35,000  cases  of  endometrial  cancer.  Over  the 
last  40  years,  tfw  incidence  of  uterine  cancer 
has  decreased  by  about  70  percent,  primarily 
because  of  the  advent  and  increased  use  of 
the  pap  smear. 

The  routine  pap  smear  has  proven  to  be 
highly  effective  in  the  eaity  detection  of  uter- 
ine cancer.  Over  90  percent  of  cenncal  cancer 
cases  and  50  percent  of  endometrial  cancer 
cases  can  be  dtegnosed  at  an  eariy  stage 
through  the  use  of  the  pap  test  Endometrial 
cmoar  ia  a  ftde  bit  more  dWicult  to  detect  be- 
cauae  it  is  prevalent  among  mature  women, 
aged  55  to  69.  Tttese  «vomen  in  the  high  risk 
group  should  also  have  an  endometrial  tissue 
sample  taken  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  this 
type  of  uterine  cancer.  As  part  of  a  routine 
pelvic  exam  the  pap  smear  costs  about  $15.  a 
smaN  price  to  pay  for  peace  of  mind  and  the 
prevecition  of  uterine  cancer. 

My  legialation  wiN  enable  Medcare  redpi- 
ants  to  benefit  from  these  well-known  screen- 
ing techniques.  It  provides  Medk^re  reim- 
bursement for  an  arwiual  mammogram  and 
pap  smear.  This  lagialatnn  wiH  enatile  okler 
woman  to  obtain  these  inexpensive  preventa- 
tive procedures  that  will  save  lives  and  reduce 
later  hoalth  care  expenses  and  trauma  by  re- 
ducing the  severity  of  breast  and  uterine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  iLLiHoia 

IH  TBI  HOTTSK  OP  RKFIUtSEIITATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  IXJRBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
Fecognitk)n  of  Small  Business  Week.  Small 
business  has  been  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation  since  its  inceptkxi.  It  is  our  largest  env 
pk>yer  and  the  principal  source  of  growth  in 
our  econonry.  It  emptoys,  researcfiers  artd 
produces  activities  that  have  made  America's 
economy  Vne  strongest  in  the  wortd. 

The  statistKS  on  small  business  demorv 
strate  tfie  importance  of  the  group  to  our  Na- 
tnn's  welfare.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's businesses  are  considered  "small  txjsi- 
nesses,"  over  15  million  in  all.  Last  year, 
these  businesses  accounted  for  39  percent  of 
our  gross  natkxial  product 

Small  Business  Week  is  just  a  small  period 
of  time  set  askie  for  us  to  recognize  this  im- 
portant economic  sector.  However,  the  work 
of  small  businesses  goes  on  year  round.  They 
provkie  jot>s  for  over  or>e-half  of  the  American 
populatnn,  and  over  45  percent  of  America's 
nonagrKultural  vrark  force. 

Ckingress  has  a  responsibility  to  come  to 
ttie  akj  of  these  businesses,  by  creating 
demand  for  domestk:  products,  fostering  a 
positive  trade  atmoapfiere  with  our  trading 
partners,  and  provkjing  economk:  assistance 
to  alk>w  small  businesses  to  thrive. 

We  also  have  a  responsitxiity  to  reduce  ttie 
Federal  budget  defk^it.  It  is  clear  that  this  defi- 
cit is  depriving  small  businesses  of  success  in 
two  ways:  by  absorbing  capital  needed  to 
modernize  and  expand  business,  and  by 
taking  away  capital  from  consumers  to  pur- 
chase more  needed  goods  and  servk:es. 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, it  was  my  privilege  to  play  a  role  in  this 
year's  budget  process.  The  committee  resoki- 
tkjn,  which  was  adopted  by  Vne  House  on 
April  9,  meets  the  defttit  reductmn  goals  set 
by  Congress.  In  reducing  this  defk:it,  we  can 
contribute  to  the  health  of  small  businesses 
and  lessen  tfieir  burden. 

In  recognizing  the  Natx>n's  producers  during 
Small  Business  Week,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  how  important  their  contritxitk>n  is  to  our 
economy.  We  need  small  businesses  if  we  are 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  worid  market  ar>d 
maintain  ttie  standard  of  living  that  makes 
America  the  example  by  which  other  countries 
judge  their  success. 


NEAL  ENSMINOER:  THEY  JUST 
DON'T  MAKE  THEM  LIKE  THEY 
USED  TO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TERlf  ESSEE 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1987 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck  Redfem 
and  the  Daily  Post  Athenian  have  accurately 
summed  up  my  thoughts  regarding  Neal  Ens- 
minger,  retiring  executive  editor  of  that  pubH- 
catnn.  I  commend  Heai  on  his  SO^us  years 
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in  the  newspaper  businasa.  sanAig  tha  oon»- 
munity  through  honesty  and  hard  wof1(. 

Tbxt  Jus*  Dom^  Makx  Pkopls  Aktmou 
LiKK  NiAL  drsiinraxa 

The  retirement  of  J.  Neal  Enaminger  from 
The  Dally  Post-Athenian  marks  an  end  to 
an  era  that  spans  some  SO  years  of  un- 
matched service,  loyalty,  productivity,  train- 
ing of  young  newspaper  reporters,  adveitls- 
ing  sales  people,  future  busliieeBnen  and 
women,  and  more  important,  financial  suc- 
cess to  the  owners  of  the  newspaper. 

The  DPA  has  been  a  daily  newspaper 
some  56  years  and  Neal  has  been  "Mr.  Post- 
Athenian"  for  50  of  them.  There  have  been 
several  owners,  numerous  managers,  editors 
and  hundreds  of  employees  in  those  years. 
There  have  been  good  times  and  l>ad  times 
as  a  newspaper  is  like  any  other  business. 
Depressions,  recessions,  competition  and 
personnel  can  threaten  its  existence. 

Neal  Ensminger  was  the  "rock"  that  kept 
our  daily  chronicle  afloat  in  tough  times 
and  a  prize  winning  paper  in  good  times.  I'd 
venture  to  say  that  no  other  newspaper  man 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  has  served  one 
newspaper  for  50  years,  in  as  many  different 
Jolis.  and  with  such  outstanding  ability  in 
all  of  them,  as  everyone's  friend.  J.  Neal 
Ensminger. 

His  retirement  does  mark  an  end  to  his 
full-time  work  at  The  DPA  but  It  does  not 
mark  an  end  to  his  contributions  to  his 
church  and  his  community.  You  could  lal>el 
him  a  "legend  In  his  time"  and  that  legend 
will  continue  as  his  God  given  talent  of 
superb  oratory  enriches  our  lives. 

You  see  he  is  more  than  a  newspaper  man. 
He  is  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  a  lay 
preacher,  and  a  speaker  at  civic  functions, 
graduation  exercises,  conventions,  funerals 
and  any  occasion  that  calls  for  a  person  who 
has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say 
it.  He  is  recognized  as  the  finest  extempor- 
ary speaker  in  our  area,  a  college  debating 
champion  and  an  eloquent  orator. 

In  the  past  SO  years  at  The  DPA,  Neal  was 
not  only  known  for  his  newspaper  acumen 
but  is  a  recot^iized  stalwart  in  the  Method- 
ist Church,  locally  and  nationally.  In  this 
period  he  was  considered  a  "bom"  Demo- 
crat (not  a  bom-again  one)  and  has  been 
active  In  politics.  Senators  and  congressmen 
sought  him  out  when  they  came  to  town. 
Governors  have  called  him  on  the  phone 
and  visited  him  in  his  office.  In  spite  of  his 
aclcnowledged  partisan  stand,  he  was  always 
"fair"  with  those  of  the  opposite  party  and 
Republican  leaders  luiew  they  could  talk  to 
Neal  and  get  a  fair  shake  when  it  came  to 
telling  their  side  of  the  issues  and  stories. 

I  can  only  go  back  40  years  of  those  SO  of 
his  life,  as  it  was  Jan.  1,  1946  that  I  came 
walking  down  depot  hill  after  getting  off 
the  midnight  special  from  Memphis  and 
stepped  into  The  DPA  office  on  North  Jade- 
son  Street.  There  was  Neal  to  greet  me  and 
take  me  under  his  wing  to  further  my  edu- 
cation in  the  newspaper  business  and  work 
with  me  in  opening  WLAR,  the  first  Atbei>s 
radio  station.  Incidentally,  he  has  l>een  a 
weelUy  voice  on  radio  ever  since  that  first 
broadcast  in  May  1946,  another  record  that 
often  goes  uiu-ecognized. 

Of  all  the  accolades  that  have  l>een  given 
this  gentleman  and  there  are  many,  includ- 
ing being  the  first  "Athens  Man  of  The 
Year."  none  is  more  important  than  being 
Imown  as  a  human  being  who  has  helped 
others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  venture  a 
guess  as  to  how  many  individuals  Neal  Ens- 
minger has  started  on  their  business  career 
training.  From  newspaper  carriers,  to  re- 
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porters,  advertising  salesmen,  bookkeepers. 
Job  printers.  Linotype  operators  and  what- 
ever goes  on  In  a  newspaper.  They  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  owe  Neal  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  can  never  l>e  repaid.  Neal's 
Alumni  Association  has  spread  across  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  our  community. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  old  professor 
Ensminger,  by  getting  a  start  at  The  DPA. 
has  resulted  in  his  "students"  becoming  re- 
porters in  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Job  printing  technicians  for  big  compuiies. 
advertising  managers,  and  successful  busi- 
nessmen and  women.  I  can  witness  to  the 
many  techniques  I  learned  from  him  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Neal.  I  might  not  be 
writing  the  "Old  Timer's"  column  that 
allows  my  printers-ink  blood  to  flow.  I've 
never  heard  an  Ensminger  protege  say  any- 
thing but  praise  for  the  man  who  helped 
them  get  started  In  their  working  life. 

The  unique  thing  about  Neal  Ensminger. 
besides  being  a  renowned  newspaper  man,  is 
that  he  has  been  Mr.  Everything  at  the 
Post-Athenian.  Through  the  years,  if  you 
wanted  a  story  in  the  paper,  you  took  it  to 
Mr.  "E."  If  you  had  an  ad  to  run,  call  Neal. 

If  there  was  an  obituary,  a  lost  dog,  or  a 
business  story  release,  you  yelled  for  Neal, 
caught  him  as  he  went  down  the  street  or 
buzzed  him  on  the  phone.  If  you  failed  to 
get  your  evening  paper,  you  called  him  at 
home.  If  a  famUy  needed  food,  call  Neal.  If 
you  needed  a  speaker,  a  preacher,  a  friend, 
call  NeaL  His  duties  through  the  years  were 
unlimited. 

He  has  coimted  out  the  papers  to  the  car- 
rier boys  and  often  delivered  them  himself. 
He  has  swept  the  floor,  answered  the 
phones,  wrote  the  news  stories,  gathered 
the  ads  from  merchants,  helped  repair  the 
old  flat-bed  press,  hired  and  fired  employ- 
ees, collected  debts,  greeted  newcomers  to 
the  city  and  gave  directions  to  tourists.  If 
there  was  anything  else  to  do,  he  has  done 
it.  Only  In  recent  years  has  he  been  able  to 
settle  down  a  bit  in  his  office,  "make  up" 
the  paper,  write  editorials  and  let  some 
others  handle  duties  that  were  once  all  his. 

The  whole  conununity  has  been  made 
richer  by  his  50  years  at  The  DPA.  While 
the  old  newspaper  sign  "30"  means  the  end 
to  an  article  or  story,  there  will  be  no  "30" 
for  Neal  Ensminger's  service  to  his  beloved 
community  or  his  newspaper  untU  he  starts 
checUng  the  Associated  Press  wire  service 
in  that  big  newspaper  in  the  sky  (and  we 
hope  that  is  a  long  time  off).  There  is  a  lot 
more  can  be  told  about  his  50  years  of  being 
Mr.  DPA  but  that  will  have  to  come  some 
day  with  "The  rest  of  the  story." 

As  many  say,  "They  don't  make  them  like 
Neal  anymore,"  and  that's  for  sure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pacted  upon  the  Hves  of  countless  hearing-im- 
paired youngsters.  Pete  has  given  of  himself 
to  serve  young  kkls  wtw  need  guklance,  pa- 
tience, and  tove.  Pete  is  a  giving  and  humble 
man  wtio  has  dednated  his  life  to  serving 
otfiers. 

On  May  24,  1987,  Pete  Lanzi  is  being  hort- 
(xed  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Niles,  OH.  I  am 
glad  to  see  him  return  to  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
and  I  am  deeply  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
such  a  fine  indivklual— weteome  home,  Pete, 
we're  privileged  to  have  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PETE  LANZI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritHite  to  a  truly  extraordinary  indivkl- 
ual, Mr.  Pete  l-anzi.  Pete  Lanzi  was  the  head 
coach  of  the  East  High  School  football  team 
in  Youngstown,  OH,  from  1952  to  1961. 

In  1961,  Pete  teft  Youngstown  and  went  to 
Riverskle,  CA.  to  teach  and  work  with  deaf 
and  hearing-impaired  cfiiklren.  Youngstown's 
toss  was  Riverskle's  gain.  More  importantly, 
over  the  past  26  years,  Pete  Luai  has  im- 


ALL  AMERICAN  PRINCE 
GEORGES 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country  we 
spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  concen- 
trating on  our  failings,  wtien  we  would  be  wise 
to  kx>k  at  all  the  positive  accomplishments 
around  us.  There  has  been  a  tot  of  good  news 
lately  coming  out  of  my  detrict  Prince 
Georges  County,  MD. 

This  week  the  Nattonal  Civk:  League  named 
Prince  Georges  County  one  of  the  eight  win- 
ners for  1987  of  ttie  designatton  an  "All-Amer- 
k»n  CSty."  This  award  highlights  the  uraque 
blend  of  citizen,  business,  and  government  in- 
volven>ent  whtoh  has  done  so  much  to  inv 
prove  the  quality  of  life  in  our  county  over  ttie 
past  several  years. 

In  1978,  ttie  citizens  of  Prince  Georges 
County  adopted  one  of  the  toughest  property 
tax  limitation  initiatives  in  the  country.  While 
ttiis  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  ability  to  de- 
liver servtoes,  it  also  had  a  unifying  effect  in 
devetoping  a  government-business  partner- 
ship. In  1982,  tiiat  coalition  joined  togisther  in 
working  with  many  dvk:  groups  to  amend  the 
property  tax  limitation. 

Prince  Georges  (bounty  is  today  the  home 
of  fiscal  resti^aint,  tiut  with  an  excellent  array 
of  services  delivered  to  citizens  In  cooperation 
with  an  active  and  Involved  business  commu- 
nity and  vibrant  civk:  organizations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  vistonary  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Dr.  John  Murpfiy.  our 
education  system  is  making  great  strides  for- 
ward, with  test  scores  continuing  to  rise.  We 
have  a  magnet  school  program  wfitoh  is  a 
model  for  the  country. 

In  the  t>usiness  community,  retocation  of 
corporations  to  Prince  Georges  County  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  Much  of  the  credit  can  be 
given  to  <xjr  dynamk:  Economk:  Devetopment 
Department,  and  to  the  leadership  of  our 
County  Executive  Parris  Glendening. 

Less  t8ngit>le  ttian  progress  in  education,  or 
the  prosperity  reflected  by  new  businesses,  is 
the  pride  people  feel  about  where  tfiey  live 
and  wort(.  Prince  Georges  County  includes 
one  of  the  largest  minority  populations  of  any 
suburtnn  jurisdtotion  in  ttie  United  States.  It 
also  has  a  cooperative  spirit  among  communi- 
ties unlike  many  other  pieces.  Ttiere  is  a 
sense  among  our  citizens  tfiat  Prince  Georges 
County  is  an  exciting  place,  a  good  place  to 
raise  one's  family;  it  is  a  place  of  whtoh  we 
are  all  proud  to  be  a  part 
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The  rscognitton  aa  one  ot  our  coumry's  "aR- 
American  cities"  is  vindtoation  of  Iha  enlfiusi- 
asm  ttiat  we  feel  in  Prince  Gaorgaa  County.  I 
congratajiate  our  county  fciadars.  and  avsry 
one  of  the  thousands  of  cMizans  wfw  hava 
worked  togetlier  to  bring  this  award  homa. 

The  Washington  Post  today  recog- 
nized the  achievement  of  Prince 
Georges  County  in  the  following  edito- 
rial: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20. 1987] 
All-Amxricah  PsmcB  Obobob 

Maytie  now— having  won  a  coveted  nation- 
al award  as  one  of  the  I>e8t  places  to  live  in 
the  country— the  great  county  of  Prince 
Georges  wUl  get  the  respect  it  deserves  from 
all  its  neighlMrs  around  the  region.  Priiux 
Georges  is  one  of  eight  communities  around 
the  country,  and  the  only  county,  to  be 
named  "All-American"  by  the  Natlcnud 
Civic  League  (formerly  the  Naticmal  Munici- 
pal League).  Though  there's  no  money  for 
wlniung,  county  officials  hope  this  finally 
will  curb  any  negative  stereotyping  of 
Prince  Georges  by  residents  of  the  rest  of 
the  region.  We  hope,  too,  that  any  inferiori- 
ty complexes  that  have  remained  with  lome 
Prince  Georgians  will  vanish.  As  longtime 
county  coimcil  member  Sue  V.  Mills  said. 
"All  they're  doing  is  recognizing  what  I've 
always  known:  Prince  Georges  County  is  a 
great  place  to  live." 

The  award  is  more  than  Just  nice  words 
about  a  county's  physical  amenities;  the 
sponsors  cited  the  county  for  its  "citisen- 
championed  fiscal  turnaround,  a  business-fi- 
nanced public  relations  and  marketing  cam- 
paign and  a  privately  led  revltalization  of 
county  economic  growth  and  development." 
This  "renaissance"  began  in  1984.  the 
league  points  out.  with  a  resident-led  roll- 
back of  a  tax-freeze  initiative  caUed  TRIM. 
With  increased  revenue,  the  county  could 
work  to  improve  police,  fire  and  education 
services. 

Credit  must  go  as  well  to  County  Execu- 
tive Parris  N.  Glendening.  who  campaigned 
hard  for  relief  from  TRIM,  and  to  the  coun- 
cil meml>er8.  for  a  generally  smooth  legisla- 
tive act.  Mr.  Glendening  said  of  the  award. 
"I  suspect,  with  all  candor,  that  some  in  the 
metropolitan  area  will  say,  'Really?  Prince 
Georges  won?'  But  after  they  say  that.  I 
hope  they  go  on  to  say.  Let's  Investigate 
this  and  see  what's  happening  over  there.'  " 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE 
A  WINNING  FOREIGN  POUCY? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALirOHHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEHTATITES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaWomia  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  to  ttie  RECX3R0  an  artk:ie 
by  Morton  C.  Blackwell.  prestoent  of  the  Lead- 
ersliip  Institute  and  the  International  Policy 
Forum,  whtoh  provides  very  concrete  sugges- 
tions on  improving  U.S.  foreign  poficy.  His 
suggestions  are  directed  toward  tfie  infierant 
liberal  bias  of  the  Department  of  State— a 
phenomenon  wfitoh  consistentiy  frustratea  the 
Presklent's  pottoies  around  ttie  gtoba.  I  com- 
mend this  artide  to  my  colloaguet'  attontton 
becauae  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tha 
Blackwall  approach  altows  the  Reagan  doo- 
tiine  to  function  unencumbered. 
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CPtam  the  OooBtttution  magaxine.  February 

1M71 

C«ii  TRB  Uan^  Sxuii  Have  a  WunmiG 

POBBGll  POUCT? 

(By  Mortoo  C.  BlackweU) 

Dorinc  the  tnnriUan  period  between  the 
IMO  election  and  the  January  IMl  inaugu- 
rmUon  of  President  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
wotkad  tn  the  poaonnel  office  of  the  Preal- 
dent-eleci.  At  that  time,  conservative 
trlendi  from  all  acran  the  country  asked  me 
what  could  be  done  to  "clean  out  the  rotten 
State  Department."  They  knew  that  despite 
any  verdict  of  the  votera.  federal  law  pro- 
tects mcmbega  of  the  Foreicn  Service.  For- 
eign  Service  ottlcen  can  be  fired  if  convict- 
ed of  a  fdony.  But  merely  an  obvious  loath- 
ing for  the  poUdea  of  the  Preddent  of  the 
XTntted  Statea  Is  not  a  legally  valid  reason 
for  their  dismisnL 

To  these  friends  I  repUed.  In  Jest,  that  we 
would  simply  have  to  swell  the  size  of  our 
UjS.  embassy  staff  In  Lsgos,  Nigeria.  (Lagos 
Is  rrtn'**— *■*  the  wont  diplomatic  poet  of 
■11  Quite  often  nothing  works  in  Lagos— not 
the  electricity,  the  telephone,  the  water,  the 
sewage  system,  or  even  the  roads.)  Leftists 
in  the  State  Department  would  find  them- 
adves  fsdng  a  choice  between  resignation 
v  long  years  In  Lagos. 

Bat.  of  course.  It  didnt  happen.  That  sort 
of  fate  Is  reserved  for  conservatives. 

In  the  aming  of  1985. 1  was  Invited  by  stu- 
dents to  speak  in  Connecticut  at  Choate. 
the  exclusive  preparatory  school  which  nur- 
tured John  F.  Kennedy. 

After  my  remarks  and  a  lengthy  question- 
and«aswer  period,  a  le-year-old  student, 
wearing  a  Jack  Kemp  for  President  button, 
came  up  to  me.  He  s&ld  "Bfr.  Blackwell.  I 
agree  with  everything  you  said,  particularly 
about  foreign  policy.  My  dad  is  in  the  For- 
eign Service,  and  he  has  told  me  all  these 
things  before." 

I  replied.  "You  mean  your  father  is  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  he's  a  conservative?" 

'Tea."  he  said. 

"Where  is  he  posted?"  I  asked. 

"Lagos,  Nigeria."  came  the  reply. 

Farmer  Reagan  National  Security  Adviser 
Richard  V.  Allen,  both  a  foe  and  a  victim  of 
the  n.S.  foreign-policy  establishment,  said 
last  year,  half  in  fun  and  all  In  earnest.  "To 
say  there  are  no  conservatives  in  the  State 
Department  is  preposterous. ...  I  know  of  a 
solid  half-doaen." 

A  DSPAmiKHT  nrnUHCHKD  IH  LEmSM 

What's  wrong  with  the  U.S.  foreign-policy 
establishment?  Here  are  two  examples  from 
my  own  experience: 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1980.  in  a  briefing  at 
the  XJJS.  embassy  in  Guatemala  city,  an  em- 
bassy staff  member  stressed  to  me  that  the 
United  States  must  force  Guatemala  to 
break  up  all  large  farms  and  to  nationalize 
all  banks  and  the  export  industry. 

I  responded.  "It  sounds  to  me  as  if  you  are 
saying  we  must  force  Guatemala  to  adopt 
Ifandsm  In  order  to  save  it  from  Marxism." 

The  briefer,  one  Arnold  M.  Isaacs,  replied 
haughtily.  "I  am  describing  the  policy  of 
the  United  States." 

And  Mr.  Isaacs,  whom  I  met  In  Guatemala 
In  IMO.  Is  still  going  strong  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment. Today  he's  in  Foggy  Bottom 
Itself  at  the  State  Department's  Board  of 
Examiners.  Intervlewbig  and  evaluating 
people  who  have  applied  to  Join  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Two  conservative  presidential  landslides 
later.  little  Is  changed  in  the  minds  of  many 
Foreign  Service  Officers.  For  instance,  the 
economy  of  endangered  £3  Salvador  is  crip- 
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pled  by  so-called  land  reform  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  banks  and  export  indus- 
try. Until  these  steps  are  reversed,  that 
country  will  remain  an  economic  basket 
case.  But  the  State  Department  does  not 
push  for  reprivatization  of  the  productive 
sectors  of  that  economy. 

It  is  true  that  in  six  years  many  Central 
and  South  American  countries  have  passed 
from  authoritarian  to  democratic  govern- 
ments. But  the  pattern  is  clear.  The  strong- 
er the  State  Department  influence  in  a 
country  in  transition  to  democracy,  the 
more  certain  that  the  election  will  be  won 
by  the  left-most  major  candidate. 

El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
are  cases  in  point.  With  respect  to  their  abil- 
ity to  lead  their  countries  to  long-term  polit- 
ical and  economic  freedom,  the  State  De- 
partment's favorite  new  leaders  in  these 
countries  look  more  like  Alexander  Keren- 
sky  than  Konrad  Adenauer. 

2.  My  second  example.  While  on  President 
Reagan's  staff,  I  was  Project  Officer  of  the 
White  House  Outreach  Working  Group  on 
Central  America.  The  group's  purpose  was 
to  generate  public  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's anticommunist  policies  in  Central 
America.  1  found  the  power  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  many  career  officers  from 
other  federal  agencies  in  opposition  to  most 
proposals  for  effective  action. 

For  Instance,  the  President's  pollster.  Dr. 
Richard  Wirthlin,  conducted  a  nationwide 
survey  for  us.  Our  aim  was  to  find  the  issues 
which  would  generate  the  most  support  for 
the  President's  Central  American  policy. 

One  issue  stood  out  sharply  in  the  poll  re- 
sults, and  it  was  not  democracy.  (That's  rea- 
sonable: Very  few  Americans  would  be  will- 
ing to  die,  or  even  to  spend  huge  sums,  to 
ensure  honest  elections  in  Chicago.  Why 
should  we  expect  public  enthusiasm  for  sac- 
rificing American  treasure,  or  perhaps 
American  lives,  to  guarantee  honest  elec- 
tions in  foreign  countries?)  The  poll  covered 
many  issues,  including  Sandinista  oppres- 
sion of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews: 
Sandinista  covert  aggression  against  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors;  the  systematic  destruction 
of  free  enterprise  in  Nicaragua;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  nuclear  missile  bases  in 
Central  America.  But  none  of  these  issues 
proved  to  be  of  overriding  concern  to  Ameri- 
can voters. 

The  one  issue  pollster  Wirthlin  found 
most  exciting  to  Americans  was  the  predict- 
able rush  to  the  United  States  of  additional 
millions  of  refugees  from  Central  America. 
This  will  surely  happen  if  communism  takes 
control  of  more  countries  south  of  our 
border.  That  prospect  proved  to  be  of  great 
concern  for  82  percent  of  the  national 
sample. 

"Ah,"  I  thought,  "here  is  how  we  can  win 
the  support  the  President  needs." 

I  had  previously  initiated  a  new  concept 
called  White  House  Digests  (informational 
papers  we  issued  directly  from  the  White 
House  Outreach  Working  Group  on  Central 
America,  rather  than  from  the  State  De- 
partment). So  my  office  prepared  a 
thoughtful  paper  about  the  real  problems  of 
homes,  jobs,  and  social  services  that  would 
be  created  when  millions  of  refugees  came 
north  to  the  United  States  as  the  Sandinis- 
tas' self-proclaimed  "revolution  without  bor- 
ders" spread. 

All  but  one  of  the  several  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  participating  in  our 
working  group  approved  our  paper  for  re- 
lease. But  the  one  exception  prevailed.  The 
State  Department  vetoed  the  draft  paper, 
calling  it  "xenophobic." 
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So  we  revised  the  paper  pouring  in  quarts 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  discussing 
the  personal  tragedies  for  refugees  as  they 
abandoned  their  homes  and  endured  un- 
speakable deprivations  and  dangers  as  they 
fled  for  haven  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  vetoed  our  second 
draft  "Still  ethnocentric,"  they  said. 

We  produced  a  third  draft,  with  the  same 
effect. 

After  I  left  the  White  House  Staff  in  early 
1984,  the  paper  on  refugees  went  through 
two  additional  re-drafts.  In  all,  five  drafts. 
The  paper  has  not  been  published  to  this 
day.  And  the  President  still  struggles  to  get 
support  for  even  the  half -measures  now  pro- 
posed for  Contra  aid. 

Any  knowledgeable  conservative  observer 
could  cite  dozens  of  other  Instances  of  the 
State  Department  establishment's  weighing 
in  against  a  winning  foreign  policy.  For  ex- 
ample: Selective  recruitment  of  liberals  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

Harassment  of  genuinely  conservative  po- 
litical appointees  in  Foggy  Bottom  and  in 
our  foreign  embassies. 

The  co-option  of  nominally  conservative 
political  appointees. 

The  resistance  to  aid  for  Jonas  Savimbi's 
freedom  fighters  in  Angola. 

The  outrageous  policy  of  aid  to  the  com- 
munist regime  in  Mozambique,  despite  that 
government's  maintenance  of  huge  death 
camps  and  its  hosting  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  empire  military  forces. 

The  clear  animus  against  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Tiawan. 

The  constant  emphasis  on  pursuit  of  the 
so-called  Contadora  process,  which,  in  fact, 
is  dominated  by  Mexico,  whose  foreign 
policy  tracks  closely  with  that  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba. 

Surely  the  State  Department  has  been 
less  affected  by  the  1980  and  1984  elections 
than  any  other  important  federal  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

SELr-PERPETUATING  DEFIANCE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  defiance  by  the  permanent  State  De- 
partment of  presidential  election  results  is 
implemented  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  least 
known  and  most  effective  is  the  selection  of 
U.S.  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries. 

In  theory,  our  ambassadors  are  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  our  President.  In 
form,  all  ambassadors  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  But  in  practice,  there  are  two 
types  of  U.S.  ambassadors:  political  appoint- 
ees and  career  ambassadors. 

During  the  Reagan  admimistration,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  ambassadors  have  been  for- 
eign-service careerists.  The  one-third  who 
are  citizen  ambassadors  are  almost  always 
men  and  women  with  close  ties  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  let  me  here  reveal  a  secret:  Of  course, 
the  White  House  picks  the  citizen  ambassa- 
dors, the  one-third.  But  hardly  any  Ameri- 
can knows  who  picks  the  other  two-thirds. 

The  truth  is  that,  by  an  articulated  if  not 
written  agreement,  the  White  House  allows 
the  State  Department  to  pick  all  the  career 
ambassadors  who  will  then  be  nominated  by 
the  President.  That's  quite  a  chiUing  worry 
for  any  pro-Reagan  careerist  tempted  to 
buck  the  liberal  establishment. 

Politically  appointed,  often  strongly  con- 
servative ambassadors  tend  to  be  sent  where 
they  can  have  little  effect.  Sometimes  they 
are  sent  to  major  allies,  such  as  F'rance  or 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  where  Foggy 
Bottom  always  controls  dozens  of  ongoing 
bilateral  exchanges.  More  often  they  are 


sent  to  small,  placid  countries  such  as  the 
WahamB''  or  Luxembourg. 

But  a  country  such  as  Chile,  in  which  the 
East-West  struggle  is  intense,  gets  career 
Ambassador  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  an 
equally  leftist,  equally  competent  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  George  F.  Jones.  Neither 
of  them  ever  took  to  heart  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  work  on  "DicUtorships 
and  Double  Standards." 

Barnes  and  his  deputy  treat  the  anti-com- 
munist government  of  Ciille  more  as  Jimmy 
Carter  treated  Anastasio  Somoza's  Nicara- 
gua than  as  the  United  SUtes  treated  Fran- 
cisco Franco's  Spain.  The  results  of  Ambas- 
sador Barnes'  policy  may  one  day  be  a  Chile 
more  like  SandinisU  Nicaragua  than  like 
democratic  Spain  today. 

To  a  high  degree,  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  is 
controlled  and  conducted  by  an  unelected, 
self-perpetuating,  liberal  bureaucracy  which 
is  militantly  unresponsive  to  national  elec- 
tion victories  by  conservatives.  These  en- 
trenched bureaucrats  routinely  act  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  friends  of  our  en- 
emies by  making  enemies  of  our  friends. 

Is  it  any  wonder  this  bureaucracy  carmot 
develop  a  winning  foreign  policy? 

Decade  by  decade,  the  map  grows  more 
red  as  the  U.S.  foreign-policy  establishment 
keeps  us  desultorily  on  the  defensive  and 
allows  the  Soviets  to  choose  their  best  tar- 
gets of  opportunity.  The  Soviets,  of  course, 
are  by  doctrine  always  on  the  offensive. 
They  trumpet  the  inevitability  of  their  con- 
tinuing territorial  advance  through  "scien- 
tific socialism,"  which  may  be  usefully  de- 
fined as  the  empirical  study  of  how  to  accu- 
mulate and  keep  power. 

ELEVEN  STEPS  TO  A  WINNING  FOREIGN  POUCY 

What  can  we  do  to  oppose  this  systematic 
encroachment?  Can  the  United  States  have 
a  winning  f  oreigh  policy? 

I  believe  so.  But.  like  the  building  of  the 
current  strenth  of  our  U.S.  conservative 
movement,  it  won't  be  easy.  Here  in  bare 
outline  are  some  steps  which  should  be 
taken  toward  that  end: 

1.  Build  a  stronger,  better  organized  U.S. 
political  constituency  for  national  defense 
and  a  winning  foreign  policy.  Surely  the 
world  will  be  more  safe  and  more  free  when 
we  have,  in  these  areas  of  national  ix>licy, 
specialized  structures  as  well  organized  as 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  the  U.S.  pro- 
life  organizations.  More  politicians  must  see 
their  elections  closely  tied  to  their  support 
of  national  strength. 

2.  Recruit  and  prepare  a  large  number  of 
young  conservatives  for  diplomatic  service 
and  for  careers  in  related  public-policy  work 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government. 

3.  Elect  a  U.S.  President  who  will  pick  and 
sustain  a  Secretary  of  State  prepared  to 
play  Samson.  If  necessary,  to  bring  down 
the  massive  liberal  infrastructure  of  our 
State  Department. 

4.  Develop  offensive  strategies.  Focus  on 
the  enemy's  weak  points.  Devote  as  much 
time,  talent,  and  money  to  destabilizing 
imits  of  the  Soviet  empire  as  they  expand 
trying  to  destabilize  noncommunlst  govern- 
ments. Today  In  this  category  of  conflict 
our  foreign  policy  establishment  has  unilat- 
erally disarmed  us,  despite  massive  ongoing 
Soviet  activity.  Democracies  are  weakest  in 
the  formation  of  long-term  national  strate- 
gy, and  the  United  States  today  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

5.  Achieve  two.  three,  many  Grenadas. 
and  thus  break  the  image  of  irreversible, 
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constant  communist  conquest  presented  to 
us  in  the  form  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine. 

6.  Weaken  further  the  political  power  of 
the  UJS.  labor  unions,  the  engine  of  social- 
ism. Many  union  leaders  voice  anti-commu- 
nism, but  their  Justly  famous  political 
muscle  is  employed  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  time  for  candidates  opposed  to  military 
strength  and  to  a  wirming  foreign  policy. 

7.  Break  the  monopoly  of  the  Left  on 
international  cooperation  and  network 
building  outside  official  government  chan- 
nels. Ten  years  ago  we  found  in  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  conservative  movement  knew  not  a 
single  active  ally  in  Canada.  Now,  however, 
we  are  making  progress. 

8.  Leam  and  use  effective  political  tech- 
nology. Conservatives  in  all  countries  must 
recognize  that  being  right,  in  the  sense  of 
being  correct,  does  not  necessarily  persuade 
public  opinion.  Moreover,  public  opinion 
itself  does  not  always  control  public  policy. 
If  one  side  alone  understands  and  works  ef- 
fectively in  the  political  system,  that  side 
wins  in  the  long  run,  right  or  wrong. 

9.  Persuade  foreigners  philosophically 
compatible  with  U.S.  conservatives  that  po- 
litical parties,  while  necessary,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  tide  for  freedom.  Many 
other  public  policy  institutions  and  organi- 
zations are  needed. 

10.  Spread  internationally  such  ideas  as 
privatization,  deregulation,  and  supply-side 
economics,  which  will  lead  to  greater  pros- 
perity and  more  stable  democratic  govern- 
ments. 

11.  And  not  least,  pray  as  if  it  all  depends 
on  God.  and  work  as  if  it  all  depends  on  us. 

Can  the  United  States  have  a  winning  for- 
eign policy?  The  Soviets  know  we  can.  And 
they  are  afraid  of  our  capability. 

Consider  this:  Why  are  there  virtually  no 
Marxist  terrorist  bombings  now  in  the 
United  States?  Why  are  U.S.  anti-commu- 
nist poUtlcal  leaders  not  assassinated  rou- 
tinely in  our  streets,  as  in  so  many  other 
countries? 

Is  it  because  the  Soviets  have  scruples 
against  such  actions?  No. 

Is  it  because  they  lack  explosives  or  lack 
willing  agents  or  surrogates?  No. 

Is  it  because  we  could  catch  all  their 
agents  or  close  our  borders  to  infiltration? 
No. 

The  reason  is  this:  A  wave  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist terrorism  in  the  United  SUtes  now 
would  be  counterproductive  for  the  Soviets. 
And  they  know  it.  Before  long  the  question 
in  our  Congress  would  not  be  whether  to  aid 
the  contra  freedom  fighters,  but  how  much 
help  we  could  give  them  and  how  quickly  we 
could  send  it. 

Then  our  attention  might  be  directed 
toward  other  Soviet  empire  vulnerabilities, 
starting  with  places  like  Mozambique. 
Angola,  Guyana.  Cuba,  and  so  on. 

And  even  the  SUte  Department  bureauc- 
racy might  then  fail  to  confuse  us  as  to  the 
best  ways  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESKHTATIVES 

WedJtesday,  May  20, 1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  take  this  occasion  to  anrxxmce  the  com- 
mefKement  of  the  1987  Graphic  International 
Contact  (inference  In  Miami,  FL  The  Graph- 
ic Interruitional  (Dontac:t  Group,  which  is  t>aaed 
in  New  Yohi,  Is  an  International  consortium  of 
the  foremost  sales  promotion  and  marketing 
firms  In  the  vrarkj.  The  annual  conference  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  free  exchange  o( 
advertising  arxl  marketing  concepts  among 
the  members  of  the  group.  The  conference 
alk>ws  for  various  countries  to  share  their 
ideas  and  to  discuss  trerxls  with  companies 
from  ottter  countries,  a  vital  llni(  In  working 
tovrard  a  successful  world  marketplace  and 
econonry.  I  can  see  only  benefit  coming  out  of 
tf>e  differences  In  style  witNn  Vne  group. 

This  year  tf>e  Merchandising  and  Marketing 
Corporation  [MMC]  of  Mamarooeck,  NY  Is  the 
host  of  the  conferer>ce.  I  would  Nke  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Marc  Kent  president 
of  MMC,  and  all  of  tt>e  participating  compa- 
nies for  a  successful,  fruittui  confererx^. 


AL  FRANK  RECOUNTS  THE  BAT- 
TLESHIP IOWA'S  JOURNEY 
THROUGH  HISTORY 


HON.  JIM  CX)URTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATITES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 19S7 

Mr.  COURTER.  kAr.  Speaker,  in  the  folk>w- 
ing  article  from  the  Newark,  NJ,  Star-Ledger, 
columnist  Al  Frank  recounts  Vne  tong  round- 
tilp  Odyssey  of  tt>e  battleship  IO¥>m.  from  her 
launching  at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  in 
1942  to  her  arrival  at  the  new  strategic  ho(n»- 
port  on  Staten  Island,  NY. 

Tf>e  Iowa's  new  home  on  Staten  Island, 
once  it  Is  completed,  will  be  1  of  10  stiBtegk: 
homeports  planned  for  the  east,  gulf  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  principle  of 
strategic  homeporting  Is  easily  understood. 
With  approximately  300  Soviet  attack  8ut>ma- 
rines  available  to  bottie  up  naval  vessels  In 
port  good  sense  dictates  that  we  complicate 
Soviet  naval  warpians  through  dispersal  of  our 
warships  and  sut>marines. 

In  case  we  had  any  doubts  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions in  this  area,  the  Soviets  obligingly  dis- 
pelled them  with  a  recent  port  attack  exercise 
off  tt>e  Eastern  seaboard.  This  exercise  fea- 
hjred  five  attack  submahnes  capable  of 
launching  cruise  missiles  against  surface  ships 
and  larxl  targets. 

Such  erKxmous,  crowded  naval  facilities  as 
Charleston.  Norfolk,  and  Groton  virtuaJiy  invite 
the  type  of  the  attacks  that  the  Soviet  subma- 
rines were  practicing.  Strategic  homeporting  is 
a  lognal,  cost-effective  response  to  this  grow- 
ing threat  I  commend  Al  Frank's  artide  on  the 
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biHUiNp  ibiNiand  Mralagic  homaporling  to 
yourallanlioa 

(Fkon  Tbe  Newaik  (NJ)  SUr-Ledger.  May 
17. 1M7] 

nn  Iowa  ICTsnquB  is  Fdiilt  Amchobmb  a 

HiSTOBT 

(By  Al  Prank) 

Shrouded  in  ft  morning  mlat  >nd  cloaked 
in  ita  traditlaoal  coat  of  gray  paint,  the  USS 
Iowa  la  an  aweaome  light. 

Aa  a  utility  boat  ferrying  a  crowd  of  veter- 
am  and  other  vtaiton  bobbed  across  Narra- 
gaiMett  Bay  in  Rhode  Island  on  Friday 
moralng.  the  887-foot  battleship  towered 
over  tbe  water. 

Twelve  atorles  above  the  bay  was  ite  mast. 
topped  by  radar  and  ^nt«iim  Below  the 
tunets  and  the  supentnieture  were  the  out- 
Unea  of  ita  nine  18-inch  guns. 

Finally,  as  the  boat  dosed  in  on  the  dread- 
naught's  ladder,  hardly  more  could  be  seen 
than  a  wall  of  13-lnch  armor,  extending 
yards  and  yards  above  and  across  the  water 
line. 

After  a  month  at  sea,  the  S8,000-ton  ship. 
with  a  crew  of  1,500  and  some  300  guests, 
was  about  to  begin  the  next-to-last  leg  of  a 
Journey  back  to  its  bnneport  in  Norfolk.  Va. 

Ever  since  the  Navy  announced  in  1983 
that  the  battlewagon  and  six  other  ships 
would  be  baaed  at  Stapleton  on  Staten 
Island,  the  Iowa  has  made  periodic  visits  to 
the  port  where  it  was  built  in  1940  and 
launched  two  years  later. 

The  Iowa,  which  served  in  two  wars,  is  one 
of  <mly  three  Navy  battleships  afloat.  A  visi- 
tat  approaching  it  is  struck  with  a  sense  of 
history. 

Despite  the  teak  decks.  Capt  Larry  Sea- 
qul^  the  ship's  commanding  officer  for  the 
last  year,  emphatically  warns,  "This  is  not  a 
museiun." 

Critics  in  Congress  have  charged  that 
spending  $402  million  to  recommission  the 
Iowa  was  a  waste  of  money.  They  argued 
that  small,  computerized  missiles  have 
transformed  the  battleship  into  one  of  the 
Navy's  biggest  targets. 

But  Seaquist  said  the  money  would  hardly 
buy  a  small  frigate  these  days  and.  for  the 
same  amount,  the  taxpayers  got  "an  excep- 
tional ship  they  couldn't  get  without  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars." 

Besides,  he  continued,  "the  Soviets  pay  at- 
tention to  a  battleship."  and  despite  versa- 
tile missiles,  the  Iowa— with  a  top  speed  ex- 
ceeding 33  knots,  or  close  to  40  miles  per 
hour— is  highly  maneuverable. 

"It's  a  myth  that  the  battleship  is  a  dino- 
saur." the  skipper  said. 

In  addition  to  its  speed  and  armor,  the 
Iowa  has  a  host  of  defenses— electronic  as 
weD  as  conventional  armaments— that  it  can 
draw  on  to  fend  off  an  attack.  Also,  in  an 
alert,  the  battleship  travels  in  the  company 
of  other  men-o'-war  that  can  provide  fur- 
ther cover. 

"The  quality  that  went  into  its  construc- 
tion is  unbelievable."  Seaquist  said,  adding 
that  the  Iowa  Is  good  for  another  25  to  30 
years  of  service. 

The  Iowa  was  recommissloned  In  April 
1984.  tbe  third  time  since  it  was  launched 
from  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Brooklyn  on  Aug.  27, 1942. 

During  World  War  U  it  served  in  the  Pa- 
cific, where  it  won  nine  battle  stars.  It  was 
in  Tokyo  Bay  when  the  Japanese  sur.en- 
dered  and  would  have  been  the  ship  used 
tot  the  ceremony  "if  the  President  (Harry 
Tnmian)  wasn't  from  Missouri,"  Seaquist 
Joked. 
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Decommisaioned  in  San  Francisco  in  1949. 
it  was  recommlssioned  in  1951  and  served  in 
tbe  Korean  War.  where  it  won  two  battle 
stars. 

It  was  decommissioned  again  in  1958  and 
mothbaUed  in  Philadelphia  untO  the 
Reagan  administration  began  its  efforts  to 
expand  the  Navy  to  800  ships. 

Under  the  program,  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  was  the  first  to  be  overhauled.  It  was 
recommissloned  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  in 
December  1982  and  Is  based  on  the  West 
Coast. 

After  the  Iowa,  the  Missouri  was  recom- 
missloned. while  the  Wisconsin  is  now  un- 
dergoing its  refurbishment  and  is  scheduled 
for  recommissioning  in  1989. 

Stapleton  is  one  of  10  homeports  the  Navy 
wants  to  construct  to  strategically  disperse 
its  fleet  around  the  country. 

In  February  the  first  contract  for  the  $203 
million  project  was  awarded  but  several  out- 
standing permits  must  be  obtained  before 
construction  can  l>egin  in  earnest. 

Compared  to  the  crew  of  almost  2.000  ttiat 
it  carried  during  World  War  n.  today's  Iowa 
has  1,500  enlisted  personnel  and  60  officen. 

"It's  like  running  a  little  city."  said  Capt. 
Frank  Kalas  of  Toland,  Conn,  who  is  in 
charge  of  keeping  the  ship  in  food.  fuel, 
water  and  other  supplies. 

He  said  there  is  "no  recipe  card"  to  tell 
him  what  to  load,  and  he  counts  on  his  staff 
to  help  in  the  planning. 

"It  depends  on  where  you're  going  and 
what  you're  going  to  do,"  Kalas  said. 

There  8U"e  certainties,  however. 

With  900  members  of  the  crew  in  their 
teens  or  just  emerging  from  that  age  group, 
diets  are  high  on  carbohydrates. 

Hamburgers,  of  course,  are  a  staple,  while 
last  year,  20,000  cans  of  Coca-Cola  Classic 
were  sold  from  the  vending  machines 
around  the  vessel. 

Bakers  turn  out  8.000  cookies  a  day. 

"Every  Tuesday  night  they  make  choco- 
late chip,"  Kalas  said."  And  seven  hours 
later  they're  gone." 

In  addition  to  food.  Kalas  is  also  in  charge 
of  diesel  fuel  for  the  ship— it  gets  14,000 
miles,  or  halfway  around  the  world,  on  a 
full  tank— as  well  as  keeping  its  barbershop, 
ship's  store  and  laundry  running. 

So  it  can  do  some  of  its  own  repairs,  he 
stocked  about  $4.5  million  worth  of  parts 
last  year. 

For  quite  a  while,  even  a  moderately  tall 
visitor  to  the  ship  will  walk  inside  passage- 
ways with  a  slight  hunch  because  low  ceil- 
ings and  suspended  pipes  give  the  illusion 
that  a  bump  on  the  head  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. 

But  (?mdr.  Dominick  Rascona  of  Long 
Island.  N.Y.,  one  of  two  doctors  who  man 
the  ship's  hospital,  said  such  accidents  are 
more  than  a  possibility. 

"A  lot  of  people  wear  the  official  scar 
here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an  area  of  the 
scalp  above  the  forehead. 

In  addition  to  the  trademark  16-inch  gtuis, 
the  Iowa  also  has  12  five-inch  guns,  32 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  and  16  Harpoon 
cruise  missiles. 

The  Navy  said  the  ship  is  capable  of  firing 
nuclear  weapons  but  will  not  say  when  such 
weapons  are  aboard. 

Cmdr.  Gene  Kocmich,  of  LesterviUe,  S.D.. 
the  Iowa's  weapons  officer,  said  he  tried  to 
schedule  20  minutes  of  battle  practice  every 
day.  With  all  the  calculations  and  refine- 
ments that  go  on,  however,  such  practices 
usually  last  more  tlian  an  hour. 

It  requires  85  men  to  run  one  of  the  tur- 
rets housing  the  16-inch  guns,  down  from 
120  diulng  World  War  II. 
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"Everything  is  manual."  Kocmich  ex- 
plained. "They'll  forget  how  if  they  don't  do 
it  repeatedly,  so  every  one  is  fired  at  least 
once  a  week.  With  a  certain  amount  of  repe- 
tition, the  discipline  builds  up." 

In  the  main  battery  fire  control  room. 
Master  Chief  William  McCaUa  of  Rosemark. 
Tenn.,  said  the  analog  computera  make  cal- 
culations that  compensate  for  many  varia- 
bles. 

Included  are  the  average  temperature  at 
which  the  powder  has  been  kept  because, 
with  warmer  powder,  the  velocity  of  a  shell 
increases. 

In  the  meantime,  the  roU  of  the  ship  must 
be  figured  into  the  firing  calculations  and— 
since  the  shell  can  travel  21  miles  to  its 
target— so  must  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
Also,  since  the  globe  has  rotated  in  the  one 
minute  the  shell  is  in  the  air,  that  move- 
ment must  also  t>e  taken  into  account. 

"Everything  was  built  in  1942,"  McCaUa 
said  of  the  computers.  "And  it's  still  as  accu- 
rate as  it  was  then." 

With  some  shifts  lasting  up  to  20  hours, 
life  can  be  hectic,  said  Barry  Walters  of 
East  Orange,  one  of  the  100  members  of  the 
crew  that  joined  in  1983  before  the  Iowa 
was  recommissloned. 

But,  like  Bernard  Isaza.  a  budget  officer 
from  Elizabeth,  he  said  the  Iowa  is  the  envy 
of  the  Navy. 

"You  get  the  best  ports  and  the  best  liber- 
ty." he  said. 

Also  proud  is  Joseph  Castellanos  of 
Newark,  one  of  56  Marines  who  provide  se- 
curity on  the  ship. 

"Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Marines  get 
sea  duty."  he  observed. 

Steve  Leitz  of  Jersey  City,  a  crew  member 
for  seven  months,  has  similar  duty. 

Leitz.  a  technical  officer  in  the  electronic 
warfare  department,  said  he  expects  things 
to  get  particularly  busy  this  fall  when  the 
Iowa  cruises  the  Mediterranean. 

As  chain  links  the  size  of  picnic  tables 
dropped  the  Iowa's  anchor  into  Upper  New 
York  Bay,  some  watching  the  hovering  heli- 
copters and  the  flotilla  of  welcoming  police. 
Coast  Guard  and  fireboats,  wondered 
whether  the  sight  would  ever  become  so 
commonplace  future  arrivals  would  go  un- 
marked. 

But  others  doubted  the  magic  will  ever 
disappear. 

For  Philip  Giarrizzo,  a  Montclair  native 
who  was  an  electrician's  mate  on  board 
"The  Big  Stick"  from  1942-45,  the  magic 
has  endured  for  more  than  40  years. 

Giarrizzo  remembers  the  day  the  Iowa 
raised  its  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay.  He  also  re- 
called her  mothbaUed  In  Philadelphia. 

"She  looked  like  an  old  scow,"  he  said. 
"Then  she  was  refurbished  and  she  looked 
like  the  day  she  was  first  commissioned- 
just  like  today." 


VALLEY  STREAM,  NY,  STUDENT 
SELECTED  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
ESSAY  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sabrina  Jane 
Yazdpour,  a  seventh  grader  from  Valley 
Stream,  NY,  was  recerrtly  selected  as  one  (>if 
150  students  nationwide  for  literary  excellence 
In  penning  as  essay  under  the  theme:  "What 
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the  United  States  Constitution  Means  to  Me 
and  to  Our  Country." 

(^xiducted  under  the  direction  of  ttie  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  the  protect  attracted 
essays  from  over  1  million  students  through- 
out America.  Of  these  entrants,  1,350  were 
nominated  by  State  departments  of  education, 
Vna  Council  for  American  Private  Education, 
and  individual  schcxils  in  cases  wtiere  State 
education  agencies  did  not  participate.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  essays  were  tf>en  (jeemed 
exceptional  by  an  e«ght-merTft>er  national  se- 
lection panel  of  educators  and  private  citizens 
under  the  auspices  of  Secretary  of  Education, 
William  J.  Bennett 

I  woukl  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
clude Sabrina's  essay  In  the  Re(X)RD.  I  think 
all  of  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  Ms. 
Yazdpour's  Interpretation  of  tiie  (Constitution 
warrants  congressional  recognitkm. 

What  thx  U.S.  CoMSTmrnoif  Meams  to  Ms 
AND  OuK  CouirntT 

(By  Sabrina  Jane  Yazdpour) 

Every  morning  when  I  step  outside  of  my 
door  and  take  a  deep  breath,  the  air  I 
breathe  is  the  clear,  sparkling  air  of  a  free 
nation.  The  freedom  of  this  nation  is  guar- 
anteed to  me  and  to  every  American,  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  dusty  and  dead 
paper  but  is  a  living  link  that  lx>nds  every 
other  American  who  has  ever  lived. 

The  genius  of  the  Constitution  lies  in  the 
fact  that  even  though  it  is  200  years  old.  it 
is  still  in  perfect  harmony  with  modem  life 
today.  The  Constitution  lives,  every  time  an 
American  reads  a  newspaper,  gathers  on  his 
front  steps  with  his  friends,  casts  his  vote, 
serves  on  a  jury,  or  pays  his  taxes.  Even 
though  sometimes  we  don't  realize  it.  we  are 
carrying  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  Constitu- 
tion next  to  our  hearts  every  moment  of  oiu- 
lives. 

The  poorest  man  in  the  land  sits  in  his 
tiny  room;  the  wind  may  blow  and  shake  his 
roof:  the  rains  and  storms  may  enter,  but 
without  his  consent,  not  even  the  President, 
with  all  his  might  and  power,  may  enter  this 
poor  man's  home.  The  Constitution  is  alive 
and  belongs  to  every  American.  So  take  a 
deep  breath— that's  FREEDOM  you're 
breathing. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOITTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  be- 
ginnir>g  of  this  historic  100th  (Congress,  I  have 
l}een  unavoidably  absent  on  official  business 
during  four  rollcall  votes.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  record  shov»  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  40.  House  (Concunent 
Resolution  34,  a  motnn  to  suspend  the  mles 
and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  to  protest 
continuing  human  rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  41,  House  Resolution 
121,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  mles  and  adopt 
the  resolution  to  commend  the  European 
Community  in  recognition  of  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
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"No"  on  rollcall  No.  49,  House  Corxxxrent 
Resolution  93,  ti>e  Administration  Budget  Res- 
okition  for  fiscal  1988. 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  124,  an  amefximent  to 
H.R.  1748,  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tk>ra  for  fiscal  1988,  to  require  that  the  fiscal 
year  1988  appropriated  fur>ds  for  ttie  ADCAP 
Torpedo  not  be  obligated  until  the  t(xpedo 
passes  operati(xtal  evaluation  tests  or  particu- 
lar test  failures  are  identified  for  correction. 


A^'FECTED  STATE  STATUS  FOR 
ALL  AFFECTED  STATES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  ti>e  entire  Oregon  House 
delegation  a  bill  which  would  broaden  the  af- 
fected State  status  provided  to  States  impact- 
ed by  tfie  Energy  Department's  civilian  nuclear 
waste  repository  decisions. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  does 
alk}w  affected  States  to  review  siting  propos- 
als and  participate  in  ttie  decisi<ximakir)g  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  affected  States  may  veto  a  siting 
decision,  vMth  Congress  b&ng  able  to  override 
tfiat  veto. 

Ttie  Energy  Department's  decision  to  select 
the  Hanford,  WA,  Yucca  Mountain,  NV,  and 
Deaf  Smith  (bounty,  TX  sites  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, destroyed  tt>e  finely  balanced  prcx;ess  de- 
vised by  (Congress  to  select  the  most  geologi- 
cally appropriate  site  ior  permanent  waste  dis- 
posal. 

The  Department's  abuse  of  the  law  makes 
it  even  more  important  for  Congress  and 
States  to  have  added  input  into  ttie  repository 
siting  process.  Review  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's decisk>ns  shoukj  t>e  done  by  all  States 
which  will  have  to  bear  the  impacts  of  these 
decisions. 

The  Energy  Department,  however,  fias  limit- 
ed its  identification  of  affected  States  to  those 
which  host  the  candidate  sites.  My  legislation, 
which  Senator  Hatfield  has  introduced  in  ttie 
Senate,  would  broaden  ttie  numt>er  of  affect- 
ed States. 

It  takes  a  togical  step  in  increasing  the  role 
of  States.  One  of  ttie  most  important  con- 
cerns with  selection  of  the  repository  site  is 
the  threat  of  migrating,  leaking  radkMCtive 
waste  through  nearby  rivers  and  underground 
aquifers. 

Since  rivers  and  aquifers  know  no  State 
bounds  and  often  wander  into  neighboring 
States,  it  is  only  logical  that  neight>oring 
States  be  given  affected  State  status. 

Since  Oregon  shares  the  Columbia  River 
with  Washington,  and  ttie  Hanford  reservation 
is  located  on  the  Columbia,  Oregon  woukj  re- 
ceive affected  State  status  through  this  legis- 
lation. In  addition,  States  which  use  water 
from  the  huge  Ogalalla  aquifer  woukj  also  re- 
ceive affected  State  status,  since  the  Deaf 
Smith  County  site  woukJ  be  located  above 
tliat  aquifer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday  Oregonians  by 
a  3-to-1  margin  voted  in  favor  of  giving 
Oregon  a  stronger  voice  In  the  repository 
siting  process.  And,  just  last  year,  the  House 
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powatKl  an  amendment  of  mine  gMrtg  Oragon 
$2,500,000  over  5  years  to  rsvtew  the  Eneqiy 
Department's  activities  at  Hanford. 

I  tfiink  these  actions  speak  strongly  in  favor 
of  congressional  and  public  support  for  this 
legislatkKi.  Oregonians  want  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Repository  Program  put  back  on  the 
right  track.  This  bill  wouM  move  the  Energy 
Department  in  that  direction. 


DRUG  EDUCATION  CHANGES  TO 
H.R.  5.  THE  SCHOOL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House 
considers  H.R.  5,  the  Sct>ool  Improvement 
Act.  the  chairman  of  ttie  Educ^tkxi  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  will  offer  a  package 
of  technk:al  amendments  to  the  bill.  These 
amendments  will  also  include  impcxtant 
changes  in  ttie  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Ckxn- 
munities  Act  of  1986. 

I  have  been  wrorfcing  very  ctoseiy  with  Con- 
gressman Chaaue  Bennett  on  legislatk>n  tie 
intr(xJuced  eariier  this  year,  ttie  Drug-Free 
Sctiools  and  Communities  Act  Amendments 
(H.R.  1752).  This  bill  makes  some  much- 
needed  improvements  in  the  drug  education 
and  prevention  programs  administered  by  ttie 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  agreed  to  include  several 
provisions  of  Congressman  Bennett's  bill  in 
his  technk»l  amendments  package.  The 
amendments  are  designed  to  make  our  drug 
education  programs  more  effective  in  four  im- 
portant ways. 

First,  ttie  amendment  ensures  that  drug 
educatK>n  furxjs  are  used  to  serve  students 
enrolled  in  sctiool.  (Current  law  requires  ttiat 
funds  be  distritxited  to  local  sctiool  districts  on 
ttie  t>asis  of  school-age  population.  There  are 
two  problems  with  ttie  current  law.  Distritiu- 
tions  on  the  basis  of  school-age  population 
rely  on  outdated  1980  census  informatxxi. 
Also,  distributkms  on  the  basis  of  school-age 
population  include  teenagers  who  tiave 
dropped  out  of  school  or  wtio  are  no  kxiger 
enrolled  for  ottier  reasons. 

Ttie  amendment  re(^ires  ttiat  drug  educa- 
tkxi  funds  be  alkicated  to  local  school  districts 
on  ttie  basis  of  sctiool  enrollments.  Because 
ttiese  programs  are  school-t>ased,  the  distribu- 
tions should  folkiw  ttie  young  people  wtio  are 
to  be  served  by  this  program — ttie  students 
enrolled  In  sctiool.  Enrollment  data  is  also 
more  cun^ent  than  sctiod-age  population  data. 

Second,  ttie  applk^atxxi  submitted  by  kx:al 
districts  requires  certain  types  of  informatkxi. 
The  appMcation  does  not  however,  require 
that  the  school  district  describe  the  extent  of 
ttie  drug  and  akx^tiol  problems  in  its  sctiools. 
Ttie  amendment  requires  ttiat  sctiool  districts 
include  such  information  in  ttieir  applcations. 
Tills  provision  ensures  ttiat  funds  are  being 
used  to  respond  to  an  identified  drug  or  alco- 
hol problem. 

Third,  school  districts  will  now  be  required 
to  submit  a  progress  report  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  [SEA]  after  the  first  2  years  of 
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Itw  progma  M  tlw  SEA  detennines  that  the 
Mhod  dtaMd  is  not  fulMng  the  obiecttvM  of 
ttw  Onv-FrM  Schools  and  CommunWM  Act. 
tha  SEA  iDMt  map  in  and  proMde  tacMcal 
•mMvioo  to  Itw  Khool  dMrtct 

Rnrty.  tlw  anwndnwnt  requires  eacti  State 
to  submH  «i  annual  report  to  me  Secretary  of 
Education  wtiictt  contains  inlbnnation  on  State 
and  loctf  drug  proi)lams  carried  out  under  ttw 
acL  TNs  new  provision  allows  ttw  Secretary 
mti  Congress  to  determine  wfiether  the  ob- 
IscHves  of  t»w  act  are  tMing  fulfilted.  It  also 
Mows  the  Secretary  to  identify  and  promote 
effedive  <*ug  education  programs.  Without 
such  a  reporting  raquirBment  for  this  new  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  and  Congress  will  never 
redly  Icnow  what  good  things  are  t>eing  done 
at  the  State  «id  iocaJ  level  with  Federal  drug 
education  funds. 

The  changes  made  t>y  this  amendment  to 
the  Dnjg^ree  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
we  poaWva  and  designed  to  determine  what 
wort(S  in  drag  education  and  prevention.  Con- 
Uiesstmai  Bennett  is  to  be  commended  for 
puning  together  legislation  which  Improves  the 
currant  law. 


noaORATION  LEGISLATION 

HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 
IH  TBI  HOX7SK  OF  REFRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1987 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  the  landmwfc  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1986  happened  after  more  than  15 
yews  of  arduous  deliberations  in  Congress 
and  intense  lobbying  from  Immigration  ex- 
perts, employer  interests,  and  advocates  for 
aliens  anticipating  amnesty. 

In  this  massive  document,  there  Is  a  tiny 
provision  allowing  for  an  additional  10.000 
noryreference  visas— 5,000  a  year  for  fiscal 
yews  1967  and  1968— for  36  countries.  Sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  was  the  result  of  many 
months  of  dncussions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  on  what  to  do  about 
the  decline  of  immigration  from  Europe  and 
othw  countries  since  1965.  Out  of  that  debate 
came  a  commitment  from  some  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  to  revisit  this  issue  again  during  the 
100th  Contress. 

Section  314  and  the  explosion  It  created, 
was  the  final  result  of  legidation  I  introduced 
in  1985  to  aHow  for  more  flexitMlity  in  Ameri- 
can immigration  policy.  My  bill  (H.R.  2606) 
took  into  account,  not  only  immigrants  wtw 
have  arrived  in  recent  years  as  a  basis  for 
future  generattons,  but  also  the  historical  pat- 
terns of  immigratton.  H.R.  2606  provided  for 
the  iaauarwe  of  addKk)nal  visas  to  countries 
that  had  conlittiuted  to  our  melting  pot  in  past 
gwiwattons  aiKl  30  percent  of  those  visas 
would  have  been  for  ttiose  individuals  wtio, 
through  rto  fault  of  tfwir  own.  were  unatile  to 
daim  one  of  the  narrowly  defined  existing 


Earty  in  the  fal  of  1986.  my  biH  was  incor- 
porated into  the  omnttxjs  imrnigration  bill  en- 
acted ty  Congress,  the  Immigration  Reform 
wid  Contrd  Ad  of  1966.  Unfortunately,  the 
Inwiigralton  Refonn  Ad  whittled  down  my 
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original  proposal  ar>d  permitted  ttw  one-time 
only  provision  defined  in  sedton  314  of  the 
ad  whk:h  came  to  be  called,  the  now  famous. 
NP-5  Program. 

The  NP-5  Program  produced  an  outpouring 
of  irtquiries  from  every  comer  of  tfie  gtobe 
with  ovw  1  million  written  requests  for  one  of 
the  10.000  nonpreference  visas  to  be  granted 
during  fiscal  years  1987  and  1966.  The  re- 
quests came  from  natives  of  ttiose  countries 
that  have  experienced  a  dedine  in  immigratton 
to  the  United  States  since  the  passage  of  the 
1965  reform  whfch  created  the  present  world- 
wide preference  category  system. 

The  success  of  the  NP-5  Program,  although 
a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  silenced  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  great  need  to  reform 
our  current  preference  category  system,  which 
in  1965,  was  intended  to  correct  \he  apparent 
discrimination  against  residents  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  Still,  even  with  the  addi- 
tional nonpreference  visas  under  the  NP-5 
Program,  the  huge  number  of  immigrants 
qualifying  for  visas  still  outstrips  the  worfclwide 
quota  Woukl-t>e  Immigrants  wtw  do  not  qual- 
ify for  a  preference  visa  have  not  t)een  admit- 
ted since  1978. 

The  goals  of  the  1986  immigration  reform 
are  node  and  far-reaching.  However,  section 
314  of  ttie  act  is  but  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  the  need  to  address  the  dedine  In 
Immigration  from  the  nations  in  Europe  that 
enjoy  tong,  historic,  and  family  ties  with  our 
courrtry. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  ex- 
parxis  tfiat  purpose  of  section  314  of  ttue  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Ad  of  1986.  My 
bill  wodd  establish  a  seventh  preference  cate- 
gory for  the  admission  of  immigrants  from 
those  countries  adversely  affeded  by  the 
1965  immigration  reform  law,  PuWic  Law  89- 
236. 

The  new  seventh  preference  woukJ  be  cre- 
ated by  redudng  the  present  third  and  sixth 
preferences  10  percent  of  the  overall  limita- 
tion to  5  percent  each.  The  new  seventh  pref- 
erence would  provide  for  10  percent  of  ttie 
overall  annual  limitation  of  270,000. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  new  seventh  pref er- 
erKe  woukj  be  immigrants  from  tfie  36  ad- 
versely affeded  countries  designated  by  sec- 
tion 314  of  ttie  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trd Ad  of  1986.  Immigrant  visas  will  be  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  from  among  the 
originally  sigr>ed  preliminary  applications,  filed 
during  the  month  of  June  of  the  proceeding 
fiscal  year  of  intended  immigration. 

The  effective  date  of  this  legislation  would 
apply  to  aliens  admitted  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning in  1989.  the  year  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  NP-5  Program. 

My  intention  In  filing  this  legislation  today  is 
threefold.  First,  our  Nation  must  reintroduce 
into  the  immigration  stream  tfwse  countries 
that  have  been  determined  to  be  adversely  af- 
feded by  the  reform  ad  of  1965  and  face  the 
same  barriers  with  the  passage  of  the  1986 
reform  act  Second,  it  hdds  out  the  possibility 
of  legal  immigration  to  people  who  see  their 
only  hope  in  illegal  entry.  Third,  it  woukJ  allow 
natives  of  tfiese  36  countries  to  compete  in  a 
more  fair  and  equitat)le  manner,  under  the 
new  seventh  prefererwe  category. 

Our  Nation  has  always  been  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  opportunity  to  people  from  foreign 
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lands.  We  rightly  pride  ourselves  on  being  a 
melting  pot.  a  natton  built  by  succeeding  g«v 

eratnns  of  immigrants  wtw  have  constantly 
enriched  our  Nation  with  their  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  ideas  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
opportunity  of  tt>eir  new  land. 

The  powerful  attraction  of  the  United  States 
is  both  a  tribute  to  our  way  of  Kfe  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  society.  We  wish  to  remain  open 
to  continuing  and  transfusion  of  idealism  and 
diversity  caused  by  immigratton.  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  our  citizens,  our  econo- 
my, and  our  resources  from  ttie  Impad  of  un- 
controlled growth.  Striking  that  balance  is  tf)e 
focus  of  my  legislatton. 


May  20, 1987 


SUSANNAH  BRAD  BRADLEY. 
WINNER,  MINNESOTA  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

or  MimiKSOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1987 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach 
Memorial  Day,  the  time  set  aside  to  horK>r  all 
ttKise  wtK)  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation,  it  is  fitting  to  refed  on 
the  obligations  that  we  who  remain  must  fulfill 
in  order  to  presen/e  all  for  which  they  fought 
and  died. 

A  young  woman  in  my  distrid  has  provkled 
us  with  an  impressive  remirnler  of  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  American  citizen- 
ship in  her  State  award-winning  script  for  the 
1987  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program.  Susannah  Bard  Bradley,  16-year-old 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Maryjarra  Bradley  of 
Owatonna,  MN,  is  a  junior  at  Owatonna  High 
School  wfrare  stie  participates  in  musk:  activi- 
ties induding  iazz  band,  as  wdl  as  in  drama 
and  speech.  Susannah  won  the  Minnesota 
Vdce  of  Democracy  competitton.  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  January 
arKi  partidpated  in  the  natk>nal  judging  in 
March.  The  resklents  of  Minnesota's  First 
Congressional  District  and  I  are  justifiably 
proud  of  this  young  woman  and  her  accom- 
plishments. We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  for  giving  Susannah  and 
300,000  other  secondary  school  students  this 
opportunity  to  express  tfieir  views  on  tfie  chal- 
lenges of  American  citizenship. 
The  script  fdlows: 

The  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship 
I  rememl)er  l>einK  very  excited,  and  ready 
to  go,  but  my  mother  was  moving  so  slowly. 
I  felt  like  a  whale,  in  my  two  blouses,  two 
sweaters,  and  two  pairs  of  pants,  but  my 
mother  made  me  dress  that  way  l)ecause  she 
said  our  suitcases  were  only  supposed  to 
look  like  we  were  going  to  Vienna  for  the 
weekend,  and  not  leaving  for  good.  I  was 
almost  running  down  the  walk  in  excite- 
ment, but  I  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
back  through  the  gate  at  my  grandmother, 
with  her  apron  full  of  apples.  Then,  mother 
ran  back,  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
and  hugged  Orandma  over  and  over.  At  that 
moment,  I  realized  that  tliis  was  for  good; 
I'd  never  see  my  grandmother  again. 

These  are  the  words  of  Uba  Stafl,  a  young 
mother  and  teacher,  who  is  a  meml>er  of  our 
community.    She    and    her    family    fled 


Csechoalovakia  In  1968,  sacrificing  their  es- 
tablished lifestyle  for  citizenship  in  the  free 
world. 

Unlike  Mrs.  Stafl  and  her  family,  to  most 
of  us  here,  our  citizenship  has  come  easily, 
lurvlng  l>een  bom  on  American  soil,  or 
having  tiad  a  parent  who  was  a  citizen.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  our  challenge  as  citi- 
zens Is  to  l>e  active  and  responsible:  to  take 
our  citizenship  seriously  and  to  t>ecome  a 
real  participant  in  our  government.  This 
starts  with  voting,  but  it  includes  so  much 
more.  We  can  i>e  informed  about  political 
issues,  we  can  serve  on  Juries  or  testify  in 
court,  and  we  can  )>ecome  active  in  political 
parties  and  conm«uiity  projects.  We  can  pay 
our  fair  share  to  taxes  ungudgingly  and  give 
to  charities.  We  can  even  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary to  defend  our  country.  But  perhaps  the 
most  vital  act  we  can  perform  for  our  coun- 
try as  United  States  citizens  is  to  ctiallenge 
the  govertmient  when  we  feel  that  it  no 
longer  meets  society's  ever-changing  needs. 

Even  after  hearing  Mrs.  Stafl  descril>e  her 
life  in  Czechoslovakia,  I  still  can't  complete- 
ly grasp  the  idea  of  living  in  a  totalitarian 
system.  The  idea  of  personal  freedom  is  so 
basic,  so  ftindamental  to  me.  Having  grown 
up  with  it.  I  realize  that  freedom  is  easy  to 
take  for  granted. 

Mrs.  Stafl  said  that  the  role  of  a  Czecho- 
slovaldan  citizen  is  merely  to  carry  out  the 
government's  wishes— no  more,  no  less.  The 
govenmient  was  created  for  the  people,  yet 
the  people  have  no  right  to  let  the  govern- 
ment know  if  their  needs  are  tteing  met. 

Those  who  make  the  govermnent  suspi- 
cious in  any  way  can  be  pimished  by  reper- 
cussions in  state  employment,  like  the  loss 
of  privileges  or  demotion.  Those  who  openly 
oppose  the  goveriunent  can  be  thrown  into 
Jail,  or  sometimes  worse.  This  is  almost  un- 
imaginable to  us  in  America.  Here,  we  have 
a  chance  to  voice  our  opinions  and  change 
things  if  we  wish  to.  We  can  start  petitions, 
appeal  unfair  laws,  become  Involved  in  gov- 
ermnent, and  even  run  for  political  office. 
We  have  the  privilege  of  l>eing  questioning 
citizens.  Without  this  privilege,  our  country 
would  t>e  a  very  different  place. 

Many  values  that  we  hold  as  basic  were 
once  minority  stands.  The  court  case  of 
Brown  vs.  The  Board  of  Education  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  this.  In  1896,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  "separate  but  equal"  black 
and  white  schools  were  constitutional.  But, 
Jim  Brown,  a  citizen  of  Topeka.  Kansas, 
challenged  this  decision  in  1954  on  behalf  of 
his  children  who  attended  a  segregated 
school.  The  Court  overturned  its  earlier 
ruling  and  decided  that  segregation  meant 
inequality.  Brown,  t>eing  a  questioning  citi- 
zen, had  the  chance  to  change  what  he 
thought  was  wrong.  Many  of  our  accepted 
freedoms,  including  the  entire  Civil  and 
Equal  Rights  Movements,  came  about  this 
way.  Under  a  dictatorship  system,  citizens 
don't  have  the  chance  to  peacefully  oppose 
the  govermnent.  In  meek  compliance,  they 
must  follow  the  govenmient's  conunands. 
Look  what  happened  in  Nazi  Germany,  or 
what  is  liappening  in  other  countries  today 
as  a  result  of  totalitarian  regimes.  Situa- 
tions such  as  those  can  never  happen  in 
America  as  long  as  we  have  caring,  question- 
ing citizens. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  live  In  a  place 
where  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  country.  Citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world  do  not  have  this 
opportimity.  It  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  our 
responsibility  to  l>ecome  involved  and  to 
challenge  America  to  remain  the  democracy 
that  It  is. 
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SENATE  COBOmTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Pebruary 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conunittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  21.  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  28 

9:00  ajn. 
'Rules  and  Administration 
To  meet,  to  consider  a  request  from  the 
CorMnlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  for  supplemental  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  alternatives  to  the  proposal  to  re- 
place the  Senate  subway  system. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Its  role 
In  U.S.  industrial  competitiveness. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  F.  Rule,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
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10:00) 

Select  on  Secret  llUitary  Anistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaitten 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnsB  with  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdinc 
2:00  pjn. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sutxx)mmittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearlnga  on  air  traffic 
control  capacity. 

SR-2S3 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaitlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
MAY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JtnJE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  holding  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-368 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program.  Including  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SEM06 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sut)commlttee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
rail  safety  Issues. 

SR-2S3 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relatloiu 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
128,  prohibiting  the  sale  to  Honduras 
of  certain  defense  articles  and  related 
defense  services. 

SD-419 

JUNE4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Tectinology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
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MOajn. 
Conuneroe.  Sdowe.  and  Tranaportation 
BuaiiiMi  meettnc  to  coinkter  pendJng 


SR-253 

Bnernr  and  Natural  Reaources 
To  reaume  beartnia  on  oU  and  gaa  leas- 
tnc  in  the  ooastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuse  in  Alasluu 

SD-366 

2K)0pjn. 
Judiciary 
Buainea  meetinc  to 
calendar  buainea. 


consider  pending 
SD-226 


JUNES 

9-^ajB. 
Biergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Povo'  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearlms  on  current  water-relat- 
ed procrams  of  the  U^  Oeolocical 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  ground  water  resources. 

SD-3M 

JUNES 

10:00  ajn. 
Bnvirtmmait  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Protection  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SI>-406 

JUNE  10 

•".SOajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act.  &  1002.  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Disability  and  Death  Benefits 
Act.  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlif e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-3M 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  clean  air  pro- 
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SD-406 


JUNE  13 


9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
NaUonal  WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


10:00) 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  health  care. 

SD-215 

JUNE  17 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  grotmdwater  resources. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program,  including  a  proposal  for  the 


authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-406 

JUNE  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  con^der  S.  6,  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  proposals  pro- 
viding VA  compensation,  pension,  edu- 
cation assistance,  home  loan,  and 
other  related  benefits,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 


POSTPONED 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National    Science    Foimdation,     and 
pending  nominations. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  C.  Ferguson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brunei  Darussalam, 
Victor  H.  Frank,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  Samuel 
B.  Thomsen,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

SD-419 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%i«rMfay,  May  21,  1987 


The  House  met  at  10  aan. 

The  Chm>lain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

In  spite  of  the  many  taslts  that  need 
to  be  accomplished  and  the  anxiety 
over  the  divisions  in  our  world,  we 
pray.  O  Ood.  that  we  may  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing  or  in  facing  the 
challenges  before  us.  Oive  to  each 
person  the  resources  to  accept  new 
truths,  the  vision  to  see  solutions,  the 
will  to  do  great  things,  the  commit- 
ment to  take  responsibility  for  the 
woi^  that  must  be  done. 

Bless  every  person.  O  gracious  Ood. 
and  may  Your  good  Word  follow  us  all 
our  days. 

In  Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAEXR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  PT.TT.irv  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  i^proval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  278.  nays 
102.  not  voting  52.  as  follows: 


Aefcennan 


AndnaoD 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aiptn 


AttOoin 
Baniard 
Baitlett 


Bates 

BeOensoQ 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 


[RoU  No.  1431 

TEAS— 278 

BevUl 

Bilbiay 

Bona 

Bonier  (IC) 

BorUl 

Boacp 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brom(CA) 

Bryant 

Bueehner 

BusUmante 

Byron 

Csmphell 

Oudtn 

Cuper 

Cmt 

Chaptnan 


Chappell 

C3arke 

CUnter 

Coato 

Coelbo 

Cotenan  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

OdUns 

Combcst 

Cooiier 

Coyne 

DanM 

Darden 

Davis  (ia> 

delaOam 

DeFado 

nelhnm 

Derrick 

DeWtne 


Dtaivdl 

Donnelly 

Dama(ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dynally 

Buly 

■dwanis(CA) 


Rhodes 

RldianiMa 

Rlnaldo 


LeaUXTX) 
Lehman  (CA> 
Ldimancn.) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewie  (QA) 


■vans 

FasoeU 

FaweU 


Pelahan 

Flah 

FUke 

FUppo 

norlo 

Po^etta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ftank 

ftoet 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Otbbona 

QUxnan 

OUckman 

Oonaales 

Oordon 

Qradlaon 

Orant 

Oray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

Oundetaon 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (Oj) 

Hefner 

Herter 

Heitel 

Hoehbrueekner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Hucksby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanlorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaaich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleeika 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Anney 


Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Lulan 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Mantoo 


MavrouleB 


Roae 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roylial 

Ruaw 

Sabo 

SaiU 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

HchneMer 

Sehuette 

^*«"'— 

Sdiumer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

SWaky 


MoCloakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McCwen 

McHugh 

McMmen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mtnmr 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

I4«»U">'"' 

Mootcomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Blllrakii 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 


Murphy 

Muitha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owais(NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

PaoetU 

Psttenm 

Peaie 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

FidieU 

Fickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL> 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Retula 

NAYS-lOa 

Wiinntng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Clay 

CoUe 

Oourter 

Crate 

Dannemejrer 


Bkelton 

aattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TZ) 

S(rian 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoets 

Stslllnss 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taurin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladoaky 

Vcdkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weiai 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wydra 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 


Daub 

DavtadL) 

DeLay 

DIcklnaaa 

DloOuardl 

Donian(CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 


OaUegly 
OaUo 


IiOwciy(CA> 


Olncridi 

OoodUnt 

Orandy 

Oren 

iTa»iif.iyfTcby"V** 


Mailanee 

(XL) 


MoOtath 


(NO 


Mlller(OH) 


r(VA) 
ftwith  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 


Bastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hller 

Hunter 

Inbofe 

bdaad 

Jaeota 

KoDie 

Kyi 


lAtta 
Lewla(CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ligfatfoot 
Lott 


Anniinslo 
Baker 

Blaggl 


Moortaead 

NMson 

Osley 

ParrlB 

Paahayan 

Penny 

QuUlen 

Ridge 

Roberto 

Rogen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sarton 

Scfaaefer 

Schroeder 


Suadqulst 
Swindall 

Upton 

VueanoTteh 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

WhltUker 

WoU 

Younc(AK) 

Toung(nj) 


NOT  VOTINQ-62 


r(TN) 
Booker 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Broomfleld 
Bruce 
Cheney 
Conte 
Conyen 
Coughlin 
Crane 
gockett 
Dbum 


Dyson 
Eckact 
Emerson 

B^>y 

Ford(TN) 

aarda 

Qephardt 

HmU(OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Koonyu 
Leach  (lA) 
Uvlncstao 


Luken.  Thomas 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

MoOoUum 

Neal 

Ray 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Sharp 

Vender  Jagt 

Whltten 

WQllams 


D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was   an- 


THE  BANK'S  CREATIVE  EFFORTS 
TO  SKIM  CUSTOMERS'  SAV- 
mOS— mVESTABLE  INCOME 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiks.) 

Idr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  Banking 
Committee's  efforts  to  enact  truth-in- 
savings  legislation,  we  have  uncovered 
yet  another  gimmick  in  the  hanking 
industry's  creative  schemes  to  skim 
the  cream  from  their  customers'  hard- 
earned  savings  dollars— investable 
income. 

Now.  we  leam  that  some  hanking  in- 
stitutions—instead of  paying  interest 
on  the  full  amount  of  the  savings  ac- 
coimt— deduct  from  the  principal— 
before  applying  the  interest— a  sum 
eqtial  to  the  reserves  the  banks  main- 
tain behind  their  accoimts.  The  C<hi- 
sumer  Federation  of  America,   in  a 
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teiephope  survey,  found  lumB  rmnglng 
from  S  percent  to  IS  percent  of  the  ac- 
ooont  were  beinc  deducted  before 
bank!  appUed  interest 

Ifr.  Speaker,  most  cuct(»nen— aU 
CMtomfira  MWinir  tbat  $1,000  of  sav- 
tawi  to  $1,000  of  mvlnsi  that  to  earning 
moneir  in  the  bank.  But,  now  we  learn 
that  $1,000  In  a  savlnsi  account  may 
be  retarded  as  only  $970  in  one  bank. 
$880  in  another  bank  when  the  inter- 
eat  to  calculated.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  ev- 
erywhere but  In  banking. 

Mr.  Speako-.  it  to  bad  enough  that 
many  banks  wfai— h  their  customers 
about  interest  rates  and  other  terms 
OD  savtDgs  accounts.  It  to  bad  enough 
that  the  banks  often  pay  exceedingly 
low  interest  on  small  savings.  But  it  to 
when  they  skim  the 
right  off  the  Uin^  of  the  cus- 
tomers'accounts. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
should  use  some  of  its  massive  budget 
to  let  its  member  banks  know  that  the 
American  public  will  not  accept  such 
deceptive  practices  as  Investable 
income. 


D  1025 


ANEW  APPROACH  TO  DEAUNO 
WITH  THE  ACID  RAIN  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  OREOG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OREGO.  Blr.  Speaker,  thto  to 
Clean  Air  Awareness  Week,  and  that  is 
aivropriate  because  our  air  to  not 
dean.  We  in  the  Northeast  and  our 
frlends  over  the  border  in  Canada  are 
miff ering  from  significant  environmen- 
tal degradation  as  a  result  of  acid  rain. 
The  Ctragreas  imfortunately  has  not 
been  willing  to  address  thto  issue.  For 
over  8  years  legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing on  the  add  rain  question  and  has 
not  been  acted  on. 

In  order  to  try  to  break  thto  logjam, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  new  piece  of 
legisatlon  Thto  legislation  changes  the 
whole  approach  to  addressing  the 
issue  of  add  rain.  Instead  of  i4)proach- 
ing  it  from  a  ctmtrolled  technology 
aspect,  I  approach  it  from  an  economic 
aspect,  trjring  to  create  economic  in- 
centives amongst  those  areas  which 
are  creating  the  pollution  to  reduce 
their  pollution.  Thto  blU  will  add  a  tax 
which  wHl  be  tied  to  the  emission 
leveto  of  those  polluting  industries, 
and  the  revenue  from  that  tax  will  be 
used  to  flnanoe  corrective  actions  so 
that  those  Industries  can  correct  the 
problems  which  are  causing  the  rain. 


Mr.  LANT08.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  the  in- 
discriminate and  criminal  attadc  by 
Iraq's  Air  Force  on  an  American  naval 
vessel  operating  in  International 
waters  has  been  compounded  by  Iraq's 
reluctance  in  bearing  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities for  thto  tragedy— a  tragedy 
that  has  claimed  the  lives  of  37  brave 
young  Americans  and  has  injured 
many  more. 

The  Iraqto  first  dragged  their  feet  in 
admitting  that  it  was  their  aircraft 
that  perpetrated  thto  outrage.  Only 
after  donands  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  compensating  the  families  of 
our  victims  did  they  Indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  do  so.  But  as  of  thto  moment 
they  have  not  yet  produced  the  pilot 
who  alone  can  give  our  board  of  in- 
quiry all  we  need  to  know.  Who  or- 
dered thto  ill-fated  mission,  how  was  it 
executed,  and  who  to  responsible  for 
our  dead  and  injured?  It  did  not  take 
long  for  the  Iraqi  pilot  to  complete  hto 
mission  of  deaUu  it  should  take  no 
longer  to  fly  him  to  Bahrain,  where 
our  board  of  inquiry  has  now  con- 
vened. That  Iraqi  pilot  must  be  made 
available  for  interrogation  by  our  mili- 
tary board  of  inquiry  before  sundown. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  EN- 
TITLED TO  KNOW  ALL  THE 
PACTS  OF  THE  PERSIAN  ODLF 
niAOEDT 

(Mr.  LANT06  asked  and  was  given 
IiermisBlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remaite.) 


CHINA-BX7RMA-INDIA  VETERANS 
APPRECIATION  DAY 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  commemorate 
the  42d  anniversary  of  a  dtotingutohed 
group  of  veterans,  those  who  served  in 
the  Far  E^t  in  China,  Burma,  and 
India  during  World  War  II.  The  reso- 
lution would  designate  August  29, 
1988.  as  "National  China-Burma-India 
Veterans  Appreciation  Day."  My  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  SoNinr  Momt- 
GOMSRT  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, MicKXT  Edwards,  and  Johh  P. 
HAMMxascHMiDT  are  all  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Dorman  and 
former  Tulsa  Mayor  CSeorge  Norvell 
for  all  their  help  in  preparing  thto  res- 
olution. 

The  purpose  of  thto  resolution  to  to 
provide  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
1988  marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
National  C^hina-Burma-Indla  Veterans 
Association  [CSIVA]  whose  members 
total  more  than  9,000  across  the 
Nation.  The  ties  that  thto  group 
shared  during  their  assignment  be- 
tween December  7,  1941.  and  March  2, 
1946,  have  not  been  severed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  grow  stronger 
through  the  years.  One  of  the  most 
famous  members  of  the  C^IVA  to  re- 
tired Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  group  was  formed  with  the 
belief  that  those  who  served  in  the 
Far  East  didn't  receive  the  same  recog- 
nition that  those  veterans  who  served 


in  EunvM  received.  They  banded  to- 
gether to  highlight  their  efforts  and 
to  share  experiences  from  the  war. 

Burma  fell  to  Japan  In  1942  causing 
the  loss  of  the  famous  Burma  Road 
used  to  transport  military  supplies  to 
China  from  India  in  their  ^orts  to 
stop  the  invasion  of  the  Japanese. 
Many  heros  worked  to  supply  China 
after  the  land  route  was  severed. 
Many  remember  the  United  States  Air 
Transport  Command  who  flew  the 
SOO-mlle  route  known  as  the  "Hump" 
over  the  Himalayans  from  India  to 
western  Cihlna. 

In  1943,  the  allies  sought  to  reestab- 
lish a  supply  route.  American,  British, 
and  Chinese  troops  in  northern  Burma 
hacked  through  Jungles  and  scaled 
mountains  to  build  a  road  to  connect 
the  railroad  in  India  with  the  Chinese 
end  of  the  old  Burma  Road.  The  Ju>a- 
nese.  attempting  to  break  up  thto  new 
link,  fought  to  capture  airfields  in 
northeast  India.  Time  and  again 
Americans  and  their  Allies  halted 
these  drives.  In  Febniary  1945.  the 
first  supplies  were  brought  into  China 
over  the  "StiUwell  Road."  These  and 
many  other  battle  campaigns  are  the 
stories  of  our  Chlna-Burma-Indla  vet- 
erans. 

It  has  been  more  than  40  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  brotherhood  continues  to  flour- 
ish among  these  brave  men  and 
women.  The  closeness  derived  through 
battle  with  a  common  purpose  creates 
a  unique  feeling  of  togetherness  not 
duplicated  in  any  other  of  life's  ven- 
tures. 

The  Chlna-Burma-Indla  Veterans 
Association  represented  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  continues  to  build  on  thto 
common  bond  established  during 
World  War  n  by  providing  many  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  working  to  preserve  the 
htotory  of  thto  era. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  colleagues 
who  want  to  Join  thto  worthy  cause. 


THE  MARS  OBSERVER  MISSION 

(Mr.  RIC^HARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it 
was  more  than  two  decades  ago  that 
President  Kennedy  stood  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  and  stated 
that  thto  Nation  should  commit  itself 
to  lftn<Hng  a  man  on  the  Moon  and  re- 
turning him  safely  to  the  Earth.  He 
gave  a  timetable  for  thto  goal  which 
was  met  ahead  of  schedule.  I  don't 
think  there's  a  Member  in  thto  Cham- 
ber who  can  forget  where  he  or  she 
was  when  Apollo  13  landed  on  the 
Moon  in  1969.  Anyone  near  a  TV  set 
watched  the  historic  event. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Apollo  Lunar 
Program,  our  Nation  has  lacked  a  goal 
in  space  to  match  our  earlier  exploits. 


In  fact.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  our  space  pro- 
gram has  become  a  yawn.  Thto  has 
had  an  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
personnel  in  the  space  program,  and 
api^hy  about  future  goato  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  Why  has  thto 
been  allowed  to  happen?  A  country 
with  a  $4  trillion  gross  national  prod- 
uct can  afford— in  fact  I  think  we  are 
obligated— to  pursue  a  vigorous  9ace 
program.  The  program  wasn't  helped 
any  by  NASA's  recent  decision  to 
delay  the  Mars  Observer  mission  for  2 
years.  Thto  to  no  call  for  this.  Thto 
Nation  and  the  space  program  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  past  exploits— con- 
tent to  shut  off  knowledge  and  live 
with  the  many  shields  of  ignorance 
that  still  exist  While  I  can  appreciate 
technologlnl  advances  in  recent  space 
programs  created  by  our  cotmtry's  sd- 
entists— tremoidous  scientists  that  de- 
serve commendation— the  fact  to  that 
we  have  not  been  setting  our  sights  as 
high  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thto  Nation  was  not 
founded  by  people  who  thought  small 
and  rode  the  wave  of  past  accompltoh- 
ments.  We  have  gone  to  the  Moon, 
and  now  it  to  time  to  go  beyond.  A 
manned  trip  to  Mars  to  well  within  our 
grasp  and  will  be  aided  by  the  timely 
launch  of  the  Mars  Observer  mission 
in  1990.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  to  work  against  pro- 
posato  to  delay  thto  project  for  2  years. 
Let's  woi^  to  get  the  luster  back  into 
the  space  program.  Thto  Nation  should 
commit  itself  to  sending  a  space  cap- 
sule to  further  study  Mars  by  the  year 
1990,  and  to  launching  a  manned 
spacecraft  to  Mars  and  returning  it 
safely  to  Earth  no  more  than  15  years 
later— by  the  year  2005.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  work  for  the 
launch  of  thto  spacecraft  on  time. 


favored  by  our  country,  and  they 
should  not  receive  9edal  trade 
breaks. 

With  the  very  dtotingutohed  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  over  50  original  comonsors 
from  both  parties  and  every  region.  I 
have  Introduced  the  Antiterrorism 
Sanctions  Act  of  1987.  Thto  bill  would 
remove  the  moet-f  avored-natlon  status 
from  nations  that  are  declared  to  be 
supporters  of  terrorism. 

Our  Nation  cannot  continue  business 
as  usual  with  terrorist  states.  I  urge  aU 
of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  An- 
titerrorism Sanctions  Act. 


STOP  TRADE  WITH  TERRORIST 
NATIONS 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  long  ago,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  that  could  impose  strict  penalties 
on  countries  such  as  Japan,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  These 
are  some  of  our  best  friends  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

As  we  consider  these  and  other  im- 
portant issues,  we  should  not  forget 
the  continuing  danger  our  country 
faces  from  a  terrorist  attack.  Do  my 
colleagues  realize  that  we  continue  to 
extend  official  moet-favored-nation 
preferential  trade  statust  to  nations 
that  support  terrorism? 

Our  State  Department  lists  those 
nations  which  are  shown  to  be  consist- 
ent supporters  of  International  terror- 
ism. Thto  list  Indudes  Ubya.  Syria, 
and  Iran.  It  to  obvious  to  most  Ameri- 
cans that  these  terrorist  states  are  not 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  THE  IRAN-CONTRA 
AFFAIR 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarics  and  indude  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  BCr.  Speaker,  enough 
to  enough. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  a 
few  weeks  ago  told  hto  own  appointed 
Commissioners,  and  the  Tower  Com- 
mission so  reported,  that  he  was  de- 
tached from,  and  iminvolved  with,  the 
arms  to  the  Contras  affair. 

Then  hto  own  supporters,  testifying 
under  oath  before  a  congressional 
committee,  clearly  established  the 
President's  involvement  in  the  under- 
taking. 

So  exposed,  the  President  reverses 
himself  and  acknowledges  total  in- 
volvement and  admits  initiating  the 
unauthorized  arms  to  the  Contras  ac- 
tivities. 

I  have  waited  in  vain  to  thto  point 
for  someone  to  utter  the  word:  lie. 

The  American  people  were  being  lied 
to  by  their  President  and  no  one  has 
said  anything. 

The  press,  that  thto  month  drove  a 
mere  Presidential  candidate  from  con- 
tention for  a  character  deficiency,  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  fact,  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  President  that  the 
American  people  were  not  told  the 
truth,  by  him.  regarding  hto  involve- 
ment in  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

The  transparent  cynicism  that  un- 
doubtedly prompted  the  ISO-degree 
turn  from  detachment  to  initiation  of 
the  arms  deal,  to  in  the  process  of 
being  rewarded  by  silence. 

The  belief  that  the  public's  atten- 
tion span  lasts  only  a  week  at  a  time, 
and  that  its  retention  capability  to  lim- 
ited, to  not  compatible  with  democratic 
values. 

The  media's  selective  approach, 
toward  its  recently  announced  respon- 
sibility to  expose  character  flaws,  un- 
dermines confidence  in  the  objectivity 
and  ooiurage  of  a  free  press. 

A  healthy  dose  of  the  righteous  Indl- 
gation  and  public  outrage  to  overdue. 


Where  are  the  media  now  that  the 
Nation  really  needs  than? 

The  following  New  York  Times  art!- 
de  to  rdevant  to  thto  matter 
[From  the  New  York  Ttmes.  May  ao,  1967] 

RiAOAir  loKins  *  ComrmmoiuL  Cams 
(By  lAurenoe  H.  Tribe) 

Atta  Preaident'8  Re«g»n't  foimer  natlan- 
al  Mcurity  adriaer.  Robert  C.  llcPariane, 
testified  that  he  bad  briefed  the  Prerident 
"downs"  of  ttmea  about  the  atepa  that  he 
and  various  aidea  were  taklnc  to  raise  tunda 
for  the  contras'  military  operatlaaa,  the 
White  Houae  def  one  began  edginc  away 
from  the  Increaain^  tmplanalWe  "factual" 
claim  of  no  Prealdential  Involvement  and 
toward  an  even  more  troubUnc  legal  dalm 
of  PresldentSal  immunity. 

This  latest  position  continues  to  hold  that 
the  President  played  no  role  In  diverting 
profit!  from  the  Iran  arms  sale  to  the  con- 
tra*—a  claim  that  remains  to  be  explored  in 
further  hearlngB. 

But  the  White  Houae  also  inalsta  that 
however  active  a  role  the  President  played 
in  efforts  to  encourage  private  and  f  ordgn 
assistance  to  the  contras  from  sources  out- 
side the  Iranian  arms  deal,  no  law  passed  by 
CX>ngreas  either  attempted  to,  or  could,  re- 
strict his  freedom  to  deploy  his  own  office. 
or  the  offices  of  his  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, to  obtain  third-party  support  for  the 
contras. 

This  was  not  the  Administration's  ex- 
pressed understanding  of  the  Boland 
Amendment  of  October  1984  when  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  Langhome  A.  Motley,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreisn  Relations  C:!om- 
mlttee  shortly  after  Saudi  Arabia's  King 
Fahd  had  met  with  President  Reagan  and 
doubled  the  Saudis'  clandestine  aid  to  the 
contras.  to  $2  million  a  month. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  MoUey  testified  that  so- 
liciting aid  from  third  countries  would  vio- 
late the  amendment's  prohibition  against 
"direct  or  indirect"  support  for  the  contras. 
The  Administration  was  right  then;  it  is 
wrong  now. 

First,  the  Boland  Amendment  bars  sup- 
port for  the  contras  drawn  from  any  "funds 
available  to  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  agency  or  entity  of 
the  United  States  involved  in  intelligenoe 
activities." 

The  amendment's  legislative  history 
makes  clear  that  this  includes  Ooveroment 
revenues  devoted  to  paying  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  Intelligence  operatives  when- 
ever their  actions— such  as  the  aoUdtat|on 
of  contributions— "would  have  the  effect  of 
supporting"  the  contras  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly." in  the  amendment's  words. 

Second,  even  if  the  cosU  of  paying  agenU 
were  not  covered,  the  funds  that  such 
agents  raised  were  indirectly  made  "avail- 
able to"  agencies  that  became  "involved  in 
intelligence  acUvlties."  as  the  National  Se- 
curity 0>uncil  had  certainly  become  by 
1985. 

Having  covertly  turned  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  into  an  operational  intdllgenoe 
unit  in  order  to  sidestep  Congreastooal  re- 
strictions on.  and  oversight  of,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  White  House 
cannot  now  invoke  the  view  held  by  Con- 
gress, the  Tower  Commission  and  many 
others  that  the  N.S.C.  was  not  Intended  to 
serve  as  an  intelligenoe  agency. 

That  the  funds  obtained  from  domestic 
and  foreign  sources  circumvented  agency 
coffers  and  may  have  gone  straight  into  the 
contras'  hands  cannot  obscure  thdr  avaU- 
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■bOttr  for  iDtdll>«noe  Mcney  puipoMB  and 

TUrd.  tt  to  IneleTaiit  whether  the  Prwl- 
dntial  otfloe  to  deemed  an  "entity  of  the 
Utattad  BtaXm  taiTotved  in  tntelUgenee  setivi- 
tta."  beeuMe  the  Prerfdent— If  hto  latest 
"TMOllaetioiw"  are  aoeepted— either  encour- 
a«ad  eottttaa  inrohred  in  intdllcence  to  etr- 
ooBnent  the  ameoAnent  or.  at  the  very 
leaat.  did  not  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
fBl^fnny  ezeeoted"  by  nicfa  entltiea.  aa  Ar- 
tlde  n.  nnrtinn  S  of  the  Constitution  re- 


in ottier  wordi.  if  the  puppeU  are  subject 
to  the  law  and  violate  it.  the  puppet  master 
emmttt^  ffapt  arfmmtaMmy 

Therein  Has  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  bnacdi  of  duty  by  the  Preaident-a 
Ijiiaili  that  may  weD  entaO  an  Impeachable 
abuse  of  power,  however,  polltirally  unlikely 
impfThmmt  of  thto  affable  officeholder 
maybe. 

The  OoiHtttutlon  is.  after  aD.  indifferent 
to  popularity  and  blind  to  personality.  Tet. 
stiippad  of  its  technical  camouflage  the 
latest  White  House  position  ultimately  re- 
duces to  the  dalm  that  the  President,  being 
somehow  outside  the  Oovemment,  to  above 
theUw. 

Our  entire  constitutional  system— not  to 
menttoD  t^^rnm  sense— rebeto  as  any  such 
noOoD. 

Hie  carefully  cnfted  requirement  of  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  9.  that  an  funds  raised  by  the 
Oovemment  or  its  sgents  must  enter  and 
leave  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  must  do  ao 
only  pursuant  to  laws  passftl  by  Congress, 
would  be  rendered  utterly  meaningless  If 
the  President,  seeing  himself  not  as  an 
agent  of  the  Oovemment  but  as  an  outsider, 
could  preside  fr«dy  over  the  creation  of  a 
shadow  treasury  designed  to  aid  hto  shadow 
inteDlgenoe  network  In  pursuit  of  hto  pri- 
vate schemes. 

Oongi'css'  control  over  the  purse  would  be 
rendered  a  nullity  if  the  President's  pocket 
could  ooneeal  a  slush  fund  dedicated  to  pur- 
poses and  projects  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  on  an 
antlgovemment  platform,  pundits  smiled. 
When  incumbent  President  Reagan  was  re- 
eleeted  on  such  a  platform,  political  scien- 
tists were  puaaled.  But  when  the  President's 
status  as  a  perpetually  bemused  and  patriot- 
ic outsider  to  transformed  from  a  political 
stance  into  a  shield  against  the  rule  of  law, 
a  constitutional  cristo  to  at  hand. 


tution.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  nu- 
merous protests  have  erupted,  drawing 
thousands  of  students  into  violent  con- 
frontations with  the  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  President 
Chun  announced  his  determination  to 
have  a  peaceful  transition  of  power 
when  his  term  ends  next  February. 
But  by  preventing  political  discussion 
in  Korea,  he  is  answering  that  this  wlU 
not  occur. 

Chun  must  lift  his  ban  on  constitu- 
tional debate,  free  Kim  Dae  Jung,  and 
let  the  people  choose  their  own  lead- 
ers. These  actions  would  help  seciire 
Korea's  democratic  and  economic 
progress  and  strengthen  her  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  north. 


RESTORE  DEMOCRACY  IN 
KOREA 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  South 
Kiwea  is  in  a  state  of  political  turmoiL 
President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  recently 
suspended  all  debate  on  constitutional 
and  electoral  reform.  He  also  enforced 
strict  house  arrest  of  opposition  leader 
Ktan  Dae^ung.  forbidding  face-to-face 
cootaet  with  anyone  except  his  family 
and  staff.  To  top  this.  Justice  Minister 
B3m  8ung-ky  instructed  the  police  to 
punish  those  who  support  constitu- 
tkmal  change  with  "the  maximum 
penalty  available  under  law." 

The  people  of  Korea  have  not  react- 
ed fav«»«bly  to  the  elimination  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  their  own  consti- 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  OIjIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
May  17-23.  our  Nation  celebrates  Na- 
tional Toursim  Week  reconglzing  the 
importance  of  tourism  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
pay  tribute  to  this  multibllllon-dollar 
industry,  its  enormous  contribution  to 
our  society  and  economy,  and  to  the 
millions  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  make  it  a  success. 

My  district,  the  16th  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  attractions  to  satisfy  any 
visitor.  Natural  Bridge  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Moimtains  demonstrate  the 
wonders  and  beauty  of  nature.  In  Lex- 
ington, the  burial  place  of  both  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  visitors 
can  study  our  history  and  tnulltlons. 
Smith  Mountain  Lake  provides  boat- 
ing and  swimming.  Our  universities 
and  museums  satisfy  the  inteUectually 
curious. 

With  similar  sites  abounding 
throughout  Virginia,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  toursim  is  the  State's 
second  largest  industry.  Thirty-three 
million  travelers  cross  our  borders 
each  year  and  spend  a  total  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  both  business  and  pleasure. 
Tourism  provides  more  than  37,000 
Jobs. 

Tourism  is  indeed  a  major  asset  to 
Virginia's  economy.  The  same  is  true 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  million 
Americans  travel  within  the  United 
States  each  year;  transporting,  lodg- 
ing, and  feeding  them  creates  $300  bil- 
lion in  revenue  nationwide. 

International  visitors  comprise  an 
additional  segment  of  the  industry. 
Twenty-two  million  foreign  visitors  ex- 
perienced American  hospitality  last 
year,  spending  approximately  $13  bil- 
lion. And  the  money  they  spent  was  in 
"invisible  dollars"  that  augment  our 
sagging  economy. 

In  1985.  the  combination  of  domestic 
and  foreign  travelers  spent  a  total  of 
$258  billion.  That  figure  represents  6.5 


percent  of  America's  gross  national 
product  and  makes  travel  and  totirism 
America's  third  largest  retail  or  service 
Industry. 

Over  5  million  Jobs  are  supported,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  by  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry.  At  a  time  when  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy  are  falter- 
ing, the  tourist  industry  Is  pushing 
ahead,  employing  1  in  every  15  Ameri- 
cans. 

Inflation  in  the  tourist  industry  has 
remained  relatively  low.  while  the  dis- 
posable personal  income  of  Americans 
has  increased  by  6.6  percent.  Oasollne 
prices  are  down.  Lodging  and  food 
costs  are  increasing  only  two-thirds  as 
fast  as  they  did  over  the  last  decade, 
and  food  service  costs  only  one-half  as 
rapidly.  As  a  result,  consumers  are  get- 
ting more  for  their  travel  dollar. 
Annual  vacations  and  short  excursions 
are  on  the  increase,  making  travel  the 
third  largest  household  expense  after 
a  home  and  car. 

National  Tourism  Week  was  initiat- 
ed 4  years  ago  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  tourism.  Also. 
National  Tourism  Week  highlights  the 
need  to  further  expand  our  tourist  in- 
dustry, including  steps  to  encourage 
more  international  visitors. 

Tourism  works,  for  both  Virginia 
and  America.  National  Tourism  Week 
helps  keep  it  working. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend,  we  celebrate  Memorial  Day. 
The  holiday  falls  on  May  25  this  year. 
This  is  about  as  early  as  it  can  happen. 
It  has  become,  thanks  to  the  Congress, 
a  holiday,  not  a  Memorial  Day.  We  no 
longer  commemorate  those  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  our  coimtry's 
wars  to  preserve  for  us  a  nation  which 
prizes  freedom  and  has  always  been 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  that  free- 
dom. 

May  30.  the  real  Memorial  Day  is 
now  Just  another  day.  In  some  quar- 
ters, unfortunately  including  some  in 
the  Congress,  it  is  not  fashionable  to 
remember  the  cost  in  blood  and  suffer- 
ing paid  to  allow  us  the  luxury  of  high 
standards  of  living  and  the  ability 
even  to  attack  those  who  defend  us. 

Before  it  became  chic  to  deride  our 
veterans  and  their  sacrifices.  Memorial 
Day  was  a  very  special  day.  (Xur  veter- 
ans and  their  families  decorated  the 
graves  In  national  cemeteries  and  any- 
where that  our  honored  dead  repose. 
The  Nation  was  awash  with  small 
American  flags.  It  was  a  day  to  recall 
our  national  purpose  and  destiny. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  real  world. 
It  is  time  to  remember  who  paid  for 
our  trips  to  the  beach  and  to  the  sU 


slopes.  It  is  time  to  restore  Memorial 
Day  and  forget,  for  Just  1  day  in  the 
year,  the  3-day  weekend.  I  have  again 
this  year  reintroduced  a  blU  to  restore 
Memorial  Day  to  May  30  each  year.  I 
urge  those  of  you  who  wish  to  reaf- 
firm their  awareness  of  our  debt  to 
our  military  dead  and  restore  the 
memory  to  its  place  of  honor,  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  H.R.  2438,  the  Me- 
morial Day  Restoration  Act. 


A  NEW  LIFE  FOR  AN  AMERASIAN 
BOY 

(Ifr.  MRAZEIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MRAZEK  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  for  next  week  an- 
nounced by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, we  will  be  in  session  and  have  re- 
corded votes  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

While  I  commend  the  leadership  and 
my  colleagues  for  this  resolve,  I  must 
admit  that  this  schedule  creates  a  per- 
sonal dilemma  for  me.  On  May  26,  I 
am  scheduled  to  depart  for  Vietnam 
on  a  mission  that  will  mean  a  new  life 
for  Le  Van  Mlnh,  a  crippled  Amera- 
sian  boy  whom  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  remember  as  the  subject  of  a 
recent  humanitarian  initiative  they 
Joined  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 

Le  Van  Mlnh  is  coming  to  America 
for  medical  treatment  and  a  new  life.  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
mission  which  is  the  result  of  a  cam- 
paign begun  by  an  idealistic  group  of 
students  at  Huntington  High  School 
on  Long  Island. 

Because  of  this  journey  to  Vietnam, 
I  will  necessarily  miss  votes  during  the 
week  of  May  26.  Upon  my  return,  I 
intend  to  again  take  the  well  to  report 
on  how  I  would  have  voted  on  the 
Older  American  Act  and  other  busi- 
ness scheduled  before  the  House. 


answer  The  soldiers  of  democracies, 
the  guardians  of  liberty  and  peace. 

America  pays  a  price  for  keeping  the 
peace— and  that  price  is  vigilance.  We 
pay  it  by  keeping  a  constant  watch  on 
a  troubled  world— and  it  is  a  price  we 
sometimes  pay,  even  in  peacetime, 
with  the  loss  of  brave  Americans  who 
represent  our  Nation  abroad. 

Today,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  will  join  me 
in  pajring  tribute  to  one  of  those  brave 
Americans:  Kent  Januslk. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  D. 
JANUSIK 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  lb.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you  today 
about  a  young  man  from  my  district  in 
Florida:  Kenneth  D.  "Kent"  Januslk. 

Kent  loved  his  country,  and  he  was 
proud  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Last 
February,  he  set  sail  on  his  first  tour 
of  naval  duty  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
aboard  the  UJSJ3.  Stark. 

Sunday  night,  19-year-old  Kent  Jan- 
uslk paid  the  ultimate  sacrifice:  He 
gave  one  more  moment  than  life 
would  allow  while  patrolling  those 
troubled  waters. 

til.  Speaker,  who  will  be  our  heroes 
today?  I  say  we  must  offer  only  one 


SAFE  RAIL  TRANSPORT  OP 
HAZARDOUS  WASTES 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Bdr.  Si)eaker,  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  11,  two  ConraU 
trains  passing  each  other  suddenly 
skipped  off  the  tracks  while  traveling 
through  a  residential  neighborhood  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  resulting  derailment 
of  33  rail  cars  twice  forced  the  evacu- 
ation of  hundreds  of  residents  when  a 
hazardous  chemical  leaked  from  one 
of  the  tank  cars.  How  did  this  accident 
happen? 

Since  it  occurred,  there  have  been 
many  questions  but  too  few  answers. 
Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  complete 
drug  and  alcohol  tests  on  the  crew- 
man? Why  was  one  train  traveling  at 
such  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  such  a 
densely  populated  area?  Were  the 
trains  being  properly  monitored  by 
track  controllers  for  speed,  and  If  so, 
were  any  warnings  radioed  to  the  crew 
of  the  train  that  was  exceeding  the 
prescribed  limit?  Were  the  tank  cars 
that  were  carrying  hazardous  chemi- 
cals secured  safely  and  in  compliance 
with  aU  Federal  regulations? 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh  want  some 
answers.  The  Nation,  as  well,  has  a 
right  to  know  just  how  safe  it  is  to  be 
moving  hazardous  chemicals  through 
densely  populated  urban  centers. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  luck  that  pre- 
vented this  accident  from  being  a 
major  disaster.  And  maybe  all  of  the 
probes  now  underway  will  show  that 
the  crews  were  alert  and  all  safety  pro- 
cedures were  carefully  followed.  But 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  reported  that  human  error  was 
the  cause  of  an  astonishing  65  percent 
of  all  accidents  involving  hazardous 
materials. 

Clearly,  stronger,  more  rigorous 
training  programs  for  workers  would 
be  one  place  to  start.  Better  monitor- 
ing of  train  Q)eeds  by  controllers  is 
also  clearly  needed.  Congress  should 
also  consider  stricter  rules  governing 
how  and  where  hazardous  materials 
and  nuclear  wastes  are  transported  by 
rail  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  disaster. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  JOSEPH 

McMULLEN 

(Ml.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WELE>ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  received  the  sad  news  that 
Thomas  Joseph  McMullen  of  Darby. 
PA,  in  southwest  Philadelphia,  was 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  U.S.a  Statk 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  McMuUen.  a  30-year-old.  a  gun- 
ner's mate,  a  9-year  veteran  of  the 
Navy,  he  leaves  behind  a  wife  and  a 
family. 

His  tragic  death  affects  us  all,  and  I 
offer  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  McMullen  died  in  the  noblest 
service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  fully  de- 
scribe the  sadness  that  we  feel  at  mo- 
ments like  this.  As  we  approach  this 
solemn  Memorial  holiday,  I  would  ask 
that  the  Members,  and  all  Americans, 
remember  these  young  patriots  who 
died  in  the  service  to  our  country. 


ACCOUNTING  FOR  MIAS  AND 
POWS  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McCJLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  public  television  aired  the  pro- 
vocative and  compelling  BBC  docu- 
mentary "We  Can  Keep  You  Forever" 
about  the  possibility  of  U.8.  POWs 
who  may  still  be  held  captive  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  must  viewing  for  all  of 
those  dedicated  to  resolving  the  MIA- 
POW  issue. 

On  April  30,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  114  to  luve  the 
President  to  restructure  and  upgrade 
our  diplomatic  efforts  to  solve  this 
issue.  On  the  same  day,  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
gressman Bob  SioTH  Introduced  HJl. 
2260,  which  would  require  declassifica- 
tion in  an  wproprlate  manner  of  live 
sighting  reports  of  American  POWs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  efforts  to  obtain  a 
full  accounting  of  U.S.  servtconen 
missing  throughout  southeast  Asia 
have  resulted  in  only  slow  and  painful 
progress.  While  we  all  welcome  Gener- 
al Vessey's  selection  for  a  mission  to 
Hanoi,  this  must  be  seen  as  a  first  step 
in  our  determination  to  elevate  the 
overall  level  of  our  contacts  on  this 
issue.  Such  a  decision  need  not  and 
should  not  involve  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion at  this  time.  We  should  under- 
stand assistant  secretaries  and  deputy 
assistant  secretaries  have  done  as 
much  as  they  can.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  114  and  TLR.  2360. 
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FRIGS  FOR  WORLD  PKACE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calif  onila  uked 
and  vaa  ghren  pennlarion  to  addreas 
tbe  Hooae  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae 
and  eztond  taia  remarki.) 

Ifr.  DORNAN  of  California.  l£r. 
Speaker,  aa  we  approach  thia  Memori- 
al Day.  I  asain  want  to  make  the 
Memben  aware,  and  aU  Americans,  of 
tbe  price  we  pay  for  peace. 

Ttkt  S7  fine  jroung  Amortriana  who 
died  In  that  terrflde  tracedy  in  the 
nmlin  Gulf  are  Just  added  to  th»t 
toU  that  moat  of  ua  do  not  notice  we^ 
after  weA  of  younc  men  and  young 
women,  and  acme  not  ao  young,  who 
die  in  mw^nt  training  accidents. 

Stnoe  the  T^etnam  war.  Just  sbMe  we 
have  left  the  roof  of  the  UJS.  Embassy 
In  Saigon,  over  11.000  young  Ameri- 
cana have  died  in  jet  fighter  crashes. 
Navy  carrier  approach  crashes,  para- 
trooper training,  on  the  gunnery 
ranges,  ^•»»'>i<wg  and  trudging 
through  swampa.  other  types  of  explo- 
sive aoddenta  around  the  world.  If  you 
put  in  there  the  marinea  who  died  at 
Bdrut.  the  young  men  who  crashed  on 
that  chartered  airplane  OHulng  back 
home  for  Christmas  In  Newfoundland, 
all  around  the  worid  Just  since  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  President,  over  3.600 
people  have  died  in  combat  training 
accidents. 

This  is  the  price  that  we  pay  for 
peace  around  the  world. 
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TO  impose  this  kind  of  order  on  any 
dtiaen  infringea  that  right  of  public 
free  meech.  but  in  the  case  of  an  elect- 
ed official,  public  opinion  Is  the  diff er- 
oioe  between  professional  effective- 
ness and  ineffectiveness,  between 
public  accomplishment  and  public  im- 
potency  and.  of  course,  between  victo- 
ry and  defeat. 

I  heme  the  district  court  will  restore 
Representative  Fohd's  full  rights. 


RESTORE  CONGRESSMAN 

HAROLD      FORD'S      CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 
(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
pfrmtairti*'  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  MOODT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the 
gag  order  placed  on  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Harold  Ford,  by 
Judge  James  Jarvis  of  the  T3M.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ten- 
nessee following  the  indictment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
FoiD]. 

The  gag  order  Is  unusually  broad, 
prohibiting  Representative  Ford  from 
HltwMprfTig  the  case  with  his  family,  his 
colleagues  in  Congress,  or  even  his 
constituents.  It  Is  so  extreme  in  fact  It 
appears  to  Impinge  Representative 
FoRB's  ccmstitutional  rights  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  congressional  col- 
leagues and  with  his  constituents. 

It  is  for  the  legal  system  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  gentlonan  fKm  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Fobs]. 

Tbe  gag  order  seems  to  clearly  In- 
frtaige  upon  Representative  Ford's 
ri^ts  and  inhibit  the  carrying  out  of 
Rq>reaentative  Ford's  constitutional 
rwponsJbilities  to  communicate  with 
hia  cooBtttuents  about  a  whole  range 
of  topica.  Including  the  gentleman's 
own  fitness  for  office. 


NATIONAL  TOXnUSM  WEEK 

(Mr.  NEIfON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEU30N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  as  our  country  celebrates 
National  Tourism  Week,  I'd  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  some  of  the  very 
unique  aspects  of  this  industry.  Many 
times  before,  I've  taken  the  floor  to 
extol  the  economic  virtues  of  tourism. 
Travel  around  the  United  States  cre- 
ates Jobs,  it  broadens  a  community's 
economic  base,  and  it  generates  tax 
revenues  for  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments. 

Tet.  tourism  has  more  to  offer  com- 
munities than  Just  dollars.  Tourism, 
more  than  any  other  industry  I  can 
think  of,  has  the  ability  to  bring  to- 
gether a  variety  of  ethnic,  geogna>hi- 
cal.  and  cultural  experiences.  By  estab- 
lishing contact  between  people  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  tourism  offers 
vast  opportunities  for  people  to  know 
and  understand  one  another.  For  ex- 
ample, travel  around  the  United 
States  enables  people  of  a  particular 
region  to  share  their  rich  heritage  of 
music,  arts,  and  crafts  with  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  These  ex- 
changes can  only  lead  to  greater  un- 
derstanding and  mipreciation  of  our 
Nation's  people. 

Last  night,  a  group  of  tourism  orga- 
nizations from  nine  States  across  the 
Southeast  were  in  town  celebrating 
National  Tourism  Week.  TWs  group  Is 
the  epitome  of  tourism.  They  brought 
their  culture,  their  crafts,  their  ethnic 
foods,  and  their  Southern  hospitality 
to  Washington.  They  did  so  to  help 
create  a  better  understanding  of  their 
industry  and  our  region  of  the  coim- 
try.  I'd  like  to  show  my  appreciation 
for  their  work  and  Involvement  in  cele- 
brating this  special  week  for  tourism. 
I'd  like  to  commend  all  the  members 
of  the  Southeastern  Tourism  Society 
and  all  of  the  employees  of  toiuism 
throughout  the  country  for  the  work 
they  perform  to  make  us  better  under- 
stand our  coimtry,  our  heritage,  and 
our  regional  differences. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
potential  progress  for  democratic 
reform  in  South  Korea  was  effectively 
halted  on  April  13  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Chun  announced  the  end  of  all 
debate  on  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Likewise,  the  opportunity  for  fair 
and  free  electicms  in  1988  was  termi- 
nated. I  find  this  situation  very  dis- 
turbing, in  light  of  the  honest  attempt 
by  the  political  opposition  in  South 
Korea  to  help  facilitate  a  peaceful 
transition  of  presidential  power. 

New  reports  from  Seoul  indicate 
that  the  repression  by  the  Ctaxn  gov- 
ernment is  only  getting  worse.  Protest- 
ers iiave  been  beaten  and  tortured  and 
many  opposition  leaders  tiave  been  ar- 
bltarily  arrested.  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  a 
high  profile  opposition  figure,  is  now 
serving  his  42d  day  under  house 
arrest. 

I  call  on  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  events  in 
South  Korea.  The  American  Govern- 
ment, which  has  40,000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Korea  to  protect  democracy, 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate a  continuation  of  military  rule 
and  violations  of  hxunan  rights. 


REPRESSION  BT  CHUN  GOVERN- 
MENT      IN      KOREA     GETTING 
WORSE 
(Mr.  FOGUETTA  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SUPPORT  HH.  5,  SCHOOL  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACrr  OF  1987,  AND 
SUPPORT  CXDNSTTTUTIONAL 

RIGHT       OF       CONGRESSMAN 
HAROLD  FORD 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  two  topics.  First,  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJ%.  5,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant educational  biU  we  have  faced 
since  1978.  I  would  urge  Members  to 
look  particularly  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  provisions  of  the  bill: 
the  $200  million  authorization,  which 
Is  an  outstanding  level,  and  also  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  these  moneys  will  be  targeted  at 
those  most  in  need. 

Another  topic  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us  Is  the  right  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Harold  Ford],  to  express  his  constitu- 
tional right  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  will  be  speaking  today 
or  in  the  near  futive.  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  pay  close  attention 
and  to  respect  our  colleague's  constitu- 
tional right. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  the  200th  year  of  our  (insti- 
tution, let  us  not  forget  to  honor  an 
American  institution  that  is  even 
older— but  vital  to  the  Constitution's 
decree— the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 
While  we  honor  the  past  victories  of 
the  merchant  marine,  we  look  with 
hope  to  honor  its  future  as  well,  and 
not  to  memorialize  its  past  outstand- 
ing record  by  decommissioning  the 
merchant  marine  vessel  by  vessel, 
shipyard  by  shipyard.  Since  colonial 
times,  America  recognized  the  need  for 
a  "home  fleet"  when  the  mother  coun- 
try's ships  were  imavailable.  The 
second  and  third  laws  passed  by  the 
first  C^ongress  of  the  United  States  en- 
couraged domestic  citizen-owned  and 
operated  vessels.  Government  support 
for  the  merchant  marine  has  been 
solid  and  strong  for  decades,  but  for  a 
niunber  of  reasons  we  cannot  yet 
clearly  pinpoint,  today's  U.S.  maritime 
industry  is  In  serious  trouble — both 
commercially  and  for  national  defense 
purposes.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  maintained  that  the  fleet  "will 
admit  neither  neglect  nor  forbear- 
ance." He  would  be  distressed  to  wit- 
ness the  deplorable  decline  of  an  insti- 
tution so  near  and  dear  to  his  heart. 
We  presently  face  a  crisis  point  in  sea- 
lift  and  shipbuilding  and  must  remedy 
the  problem  as  soon  as  possible.  Last 
year  I  authored  legislation  that  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  develop  recommendations  for 
rebuilding  a  troubled  industry.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  when  final- 
ized, will  be  implemented,  so  that  we 
can  achieve  and  sustain  a  strong  and 
invaluable  U.S.  maritime  industry. 


SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi)ore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  172  and  rule 
XXin,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5. 

a  1051 

IH  THE  OOMMITT^  OF  THX  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5)  to  improve  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Volkmxr  in 
the  chair. 
-The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bllL 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  roae  on  Wednes- 
day. Mi^  20.  1087.  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 


Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered 
by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  CSerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sdiool  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  CHerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  Is  as  follows: 

SEC  t  TABLE  OF  CONTS/m 

TITLE  l-BASIC  PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A— Aid  for  the  Educationally- 
Deprived  and  for  EdiicationtU  Innovation 
Chatter  1— Financial  Assistance  To  Meet 
Special  Educational  Needs  or  Childhen 
Sec  1001.  Declaration  of  policy  and  state- 
ment of  purpose. 

Paxt  a— Basic  Pxooxams  Operated  by  Vocal 
Educational  Aoencies 

SUBPART  t— allocations 

Sec  lOOS.  Basic  i/rants. 

Sec  1006.  Orants  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  counties  uHth  espe- 
cially high  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

SUBPART  t— basic  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  1011.  Uses  of  funds. 

Sec  1012.  Applications. 

Sec  1013.  Eligible  schooU 

Sec  1014.  EligibU  children. 

Sec  lOlS.  SchooltDide  protects. 

Sec  1016.  Parental  involvement 

Sec  1017.  Participation  of  children  enrolled 

in  private  schools. 
Sec  1018.  Fiscal  requirements. 
Sec  1019.  Evaluations. 
Sec  1020.  Program  improvement 
Part  B—Even  Start  Proorams  Operated  bt 

Local  Educational  Agencies 
Sec  lOSl.  Statement  of  purpose 
Sec  10S2.  Orant  allocation. 
Sec  1053.  Uses  of  funds. 
Sec  1054.  EligibU  participanU 
Sec  1055.  Applications. 
Sec  1056.  Award  of  grant*. 
Sec  1057.  Evaluation. 
Sec  1058.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Part  C— Secondary  School  Programs  por 

Basic  Skills  Improvement  and  Dropout 

Prevention  and  Reentry 

SUBPART  l—AUmORIZATim*  AND  FUNDS 
DISnUBUITON 

Sec  1101.  Purpose 

Sec  1102.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 

Sec  1103.  Use  of  funds  for  national  demon- 
stration grants  and  State  im- 
plementation grants. 

SUBPART  S— NATIONAL  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec  1121.  Reservations  of  funds. 

Sec  1122.  AOotmerU  of  funds  for  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  grants. 

Sec  1123.  Allotment  of  funds  for  secondary 
school  basic  stlUs  improve- 
ment grants. 


Sec  1124.  Oeneral  provisUma  for  national 
demonstration  grmUs. 


SUBPART  i—BTAT*  ntPtESamUIOM  OBAMtB 

Sec  1131.  DUtrOnMon  <^fkmda. 
Sec  1132.  Program  reguirements. 

SUBPART  4—aEHKBAL  BBQUOtESamS 

Sec  1141.  Applications. 

Sec  1142.  Uses  of  funds  for  dropout  preven- 
tion and  reentry. 

Sec  1143.  Uses  of  funds  fOr  seeondary 
s^tool  basic  dcttls  improve- 
ment 

Sec  1144.  Fiscal  and  coordination  jrrovi- 
tioru. 

Part  D— Programs  Operated  by  St^tw 

Agencies 
subpart  1— programs  for  mkmutomt 
children 
Sec  1201.  Orants— entitlement  and  amount. 
Sec  1202.  Program  reguirements. 
Sec  1203.  Coordination  of  migrant  educa- 
tion activities. 

SUBPART  t— PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Sec  1221.  Amount  and  etigibOity. 

Sec  1222.  Program  reguirements. 

Sec  1223.  Uses  of  funds. 

Sec  1224.  Applications. 

Sec  1225.  Eligible  children. 

Sec  1226.  GAO  study. 

SUBPART  I— PROGRAMS  FOR  NEGLECTED  AND 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

Sec  1241.  Amount  and  entitlement 
Sec  1242.  Program  reguirements. 
Sec  1243.  Transition  services. 
Sec  1244.  Definitions. 

SUBPART  i— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  STAT* 
OPERATED  PROGRAAB 

Sec  1291.  Reservation  of  funds  for  territo- 
ries. 

Sec  1292.  Dual  eligibility  for  programs. 
Part  E—Pa  yments 

Sec  1401.  Payment  methods. 

Sec  1402.  Amount  of  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Sec  1403.  Adfustments  where  necessitated 
by  appropriations. 

Sec  1404.  Payments  for  State  administra- 
tion. 

Sec  1405.  Limitation  on  grant  to  Puerto 
Rico. 
Part  F— Oeneral  Provisions 
subpart  1— federal  administbatton 

Sec  1431.  Federal  regulations. 

Sec  1432.  Availability  of  appropriations. 

Sec  1433.  Withholding  of  paymetUs. 

Sec  1434.  Judicial  review. 

Sec  1435.  Evaluation. 

Sec  1436.  National  study  on  effect  of  pro- 
grams on  dtildretL 

Sec  1437.  Coordination  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  administmUon. 

Sec  1438.  Federal  researOi  and  innovation. 

Sec  1439.  Authorisation  of  appropriations 
for  evaluation,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  researtK 

Sec  1440.  Application  of  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act 

Sec  1441.  National  Commission  on  Mi- 
grant EduecMon. 

Sec  1442.  Study  of  the  impact  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Aguilar  v.  Felion  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  Otildren  enrolled 
in  private  sdtools. 

SUBPART  2— STATE  ADMINISTBATIOM 

Sec  145L  state  regulations. 

Sec  1452.  Records  and  information. 

Sec  1453.  Assignment  ^personmA 
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Sec  1S4L 
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Sec  1S$S.  Law^reUted  education  program 
Sec  iSML  National     atudy     of     effective 

aOutola  programa. 
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Pamt  C—QBoauL  PnovaiOKS 
Sac  1S$L  Repeal  of  dtaptera  2  and  3  of  the 

Sdmcatton  ConaolidtMon  and 

Improvement  Act  of  1991. 
Sec  1S9I.  TranaUton  proviaiona. 

Subtiae  B—MfiacOlaneoua  Proviatona 
Sec  1991.  Studt  of  aduol  refbrm 
Sac  1992.  Office  of  comprehenaive  achool 

HeaWi  education. 


TITLS  II—CRITtCAL  SKILLS 
IMPROVSMSNT 


ShotittOe 

Statement  of  purpoac 

Program  autltoriaed 

AUocaiionoffunda. 

WUMn  ataU  dUtribution. 

State  appUeation. 

Local  apptleation. 

Vaeaofatatefunda. 

Local  educational  agency  uaea  of 

TiMOher  trainirtg  activitlea. 
Partteipation    of  children    and 

leathera  from  private  tchoOU. 
Federal  ad^Ktniatration. 
National  programa. 
Repeal. 
Reaiuthoriaation   of  partnerahip 

in  education  programa. 

TITLE  III—MAONMT  SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec  399L  Short  tiOc 

Sac  $992.  AuAoriMation  of  appropriaHona. 
Sec  399X  EUgiMUtg. 
Sec  S994.  Statement  of  purpoac 


Sec  2919. 
Sec  2929. 
Sec  2939. 
Sec  2949. 
Sec  29S9. 
Sec  2999. 
Sec  2979. 
Sec  2§i9. 
Sac  2999. 

Sec  2199. 
Sec  2119. 

Sac  2129. 
Sec  2139. 
Sec  2145. 
Sec  2149. 


Sec  399S.  Program  authorlaed 

Sec  3999.  Definition. 

Sec  3997.  Uaeaoffunda. 

Sec  MM.  AppUeaHona  and  regwirementa. 

Sec  3999.  Special  eonalderation. 

Sec  3919.  ProMbUiona. 

Sec  3011.  LimUation  on  pagmenta. 

Sec  3012.  Pagmenta. 

Sec  3013.  WithhoUUng. 

Sec  3014.  Repeal 

TITLE  IV— GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  4001.  Short  title. 

Sec  4020.  Findinga  and  purpoaea. 

Sec  4030.  Deflnitiona. 

Sec  4040.  Authorlaed  programa. 

Sec  4050.  Program  prioritiea. 

Sec  4090.  Participation  of  private  aehool 

Aildren  and  teachera. 
Sec  4070.  Secretarg'a  adviaorg  committee 
Sec  4080.  AdminiatratUm. 
Sec  4090.  Authorization  of  appropriationa. 
TITLE  V—DRUG  EDUCATION 

Sec  5101.  ShoH  title 

Sec  5102.  Findinga. 

Sec  5103.  Purpoac 

Pakt  A—Founcial  Assistancx  for  Dnoa 

Abuse  Edvcatjon  amd  Prxvkntion  Phookams 

Sec  Sill.  Authorization  of  approprUUUma. 

Sec  5112.  Reaervation*    and    State    allot- 
menta. 
Part  B— State  AND  Local  Phooxams 

Sec  5121.  Uae  of  aUotmenti  by  Statea. 

Sec  5122.  State  programa. 

Sec  5123.  State  applicatiom. 

Sec  5124.  ReaponaibUitiea  of  StaU  educa- 
tional ageneiea. 

Sec  5125.  Local  drug  atntae  education  arid 
prevention  programa. 

Sec  5129.  Local  applicationa. 

Pakt  C—Natkuial  Pkookams 

Sec  5131.  Granta  to  inatitutiona  of  higher 
education. 

5ec.  5132.  Federal  acHvitiea. 

Sec  5133.  Programa  for  Indian  youtK 

Sec  5134.  Programa  for  Havaaiian  nativea. 

Sec  5135.  Regional  centera. 

Part  D—Gemekal  Provoiohs 

Sec  5141.  Definitiona. 

Sec  5142.  Functioru    of  the   Secretary   of 

Education. 
Sec  5143.  Participation    of   children    and 

tea^iera  from  private  nonprofit 

Sec  5144.  Materiala. 

Part  E—Misceujmeovs  Provisions 

Sec  5190.  Indian  education  programa. 

Sec  5191.  Repeal. 

TITLE  VI— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A— Women's  Educational  Equity 

Sec  9001.  Short  title;  findinga  and  atate- 
ment  of  purpoac 

Sec  6002.  Grant  and  contract  authority. 

Sec  6003.  Applicatioru- participation. 

Sec  6004.  Challenge  granta. 

Sec  6005.  Criteria  and  prioritiea. 

Sec  6006.  National  adrriaory  council  on 
women's  educational  pro- 
grama. 

Sec  6007.  Reporta,  evaluation,  and  diaaemi- 
nation. 

Sec  6008.  Authorization  of  appropriatiom. 

Sec  6009.  Repeal 

Part  B— Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowship 
Proqram 

Sec  6201.  Findinga. 

Sec  6202.  EatabliahmenL 

Sec  6203.  Applicationa. 

Sec  6204.  Adminiatrative  proviaiona. 

Sec  6205.  Authorization  of  appropriationa. 


Sec  6206.  Repeal 

Part  C—Immkuunt  Educatton 


Sec  6301.  Short  title 

Sec  6302.  Definitiona. 

Sec  630X  Authorizationa  and  allocation  of 

appropriationa. 
Sec  6304.  State  adminiatrative  coata. 
Sec  6305.  Withholding. 
Sec  6306.  State  entltlementa. 
Sec  6307.  Uaeaoffunda. 
Sec  6308.  Applicationa. 
Sec  6309.  Paymenta. 
Sec  6310.  Reporta. 
Sec  6311.  Repeal 

Part  D— Territorial  Assistance 
Sec  6404.  General  aaaiatance  for  the  Virgin 

latanda. 
Sec  6405.  Territorial  teacher  training'  aa- 

siatCTice 
Sec  6410.  Repeal 

Part  E— Excellence  in  Education 

Sec  6501.  Short  tiOc 

Sec  6502.  Statement  of  purpoac 

Sec  6503.  Definitiona. 

Sec  6504.  School  excellence  awarda  author- 
ized 

Sec  6505.  Selection  of  achoola  for  awarda. 

Sec  6506.  Amount  and  conditiona  of 
awarda. 

Sec  6507.  Special  achool  awards. 

Sec  6508.  Reaearcli,  evaluation,  diaaemina- 
tion.  and  monitoring  activi- 
ties. 

Sec  6509.  Repeal 

TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  7001.  Short  title 

Sec  7002.  Policy;  appropriationa. 

Sec  7003.  Definitions;  regulationa. 

Part  A— Financial  Assistance  roR  Bilinoual 

Education  Prooiums 
Sec  7021.  Bilingual  edtication  programs. 
Sec  7022.  Indian  children  in  schoola. 
Part  B— Data  Collection.  Evaluation,  and 
Researcb 


Uae  of  funds. 

Granta  for  State  programs. 

Program      evaluation      recuire- 

menta. 
Evaluation  aaaiatance  centers. 
Research. 

Coordination  of  research. 
Education  statistics. 


Sec  7031. 
Sec  7032. 
Sec  7033. 

Sec  7034. 
Sec  7035. 
Sec  7036. 
Sec  7037. 
Part  C-TRAomia  and  Technical  Assistance 

Sec  7041.  Uaeoffunda. 

Sec  7042.  Multifunctional  resource  centen. 

Sec  7043.  FeUowahipa. 

Sec  7044.  PrioHty. 

Sec  7045.  Stipenda. 

Part  D— Administration 
Sec  7051.  Office    of  Bilingual    Education 
and    Minority    Language    Af- 
fairs. 
Sec.  7052.  Limitation  of  aiUhority. 

Part  E— Repeal  and  Transition 
Sec  7063.  Repeal  and  tranaitiOTL 

TITLE  VIII— INDUN  AND  NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN  EDUCATION 

Sec  8001.  Short  tiOc 

Part  A— Indian  Students  in  Federally- 
Operated  Schools 
Sec  8101.  Recognition  of  Federal  achoola. 
Sec  8102.  Tranafera. 
Sec  8103.  Emergency  actiona. 
Sec  8104.  Boarding  atandarda. 
Sec  8105.  Regulationa. 
Sec  8106.  Formula  proviaioru. 
Sec  8107.  Adminiatrative  formula. 
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Sec  8108.  Adminiatrative  eoeU  definition. 

Sec  8108.  Local  procuremenL 

Sec  8110.  Coordinated  programa. 

Sec  8111.  ConaultaUon. 

Sec  8112.  Indian  preference 

Sec  8113.  PeraonneL 

Part  B—Selp-Detxrminatiom  Oramts 

Sec  8201.  Short  title 

Sec  8202.  Congreaalonalflndinge 

Sec  8203.  Declaration  of  poliey. 

Sec  8204.  Granta  authorized 

Sec  8205.  GranU  aiglbiHty. 

Sec  8209.  Determination  of  eliglblUty. 

Sec  8207.  GrarUa. 

Sec  8208.  Grant  amounta. 

Sec  8209.  ApplUxbHity  of  other  atatutea. 

Sec  8210.  Role  of  director. 

Sec  8211.  Regulatione 

Sec  8212.  Definitiona. 

Part  C— Other  Pro^ulms  or  Indian 
Education 

Sec  8301.  Extenaiona  of  authorizationa  of 
other  Indian  education  pro- 
grama. 

Sec  8302.  Proof  Of  eligibaity. 
Part  D—Nattve  American  Indian  Schools 

Sec  8401.  Short  title 

Sec  8402.  Definitiona. 

Sec  8403.  Eatabliahment  of  achool 

Sec  8404.  Board  of  truateea. 

Sec  8405.  Gerural  powera  of  the  Board 

Sec  8406.  Supertntendent  of  the  achool 

Sec  8407.  Staff  of  athool 

Sec  8408.  Functiona  at  the  achool 

Sec  8409.  Indian  preference 

Sec  8410.  Nonprofit  and  nonpolitieal 
nature  of  the  achool 

Sec  8411.  Taxatatua. 

Sec  8412.  Reporta. 

Sec  8413.  Compliance  with  other  Acta. 

Sec  8414.  Endowment  program. 

Sec  8415.  Authorization  of  appropriationa. 

Part  E— Native  Hawaiian  Education 

Programs 

Sec  8701.  Findings  and  declarations  of 
policy. 

Sec  8702.  Purpoac 

Sec  8703.  Native  Hawaiian  model  curricu- 
lum implementation  protect 

Sec  8704.  NaHve  Hawaiian  family-baaed 
education  centera. 

Sec  8705.  Native  Hawaiian  higher  educa- 
tion denumatration  programa. 

Sec  8706.  Native  Hawaiian  gifted  and  tal- 
ented denumatration  program. 

Sec  8707.  Native  Hawaiian  apedal  educa- 
tion program. 

Sec  8708.  MiaceOaneoua  proviaiona. 

Sec  8709.  Definitiona. 

TITLE  IX-AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 

LAWS 

Part  A— Adult  Education 

Sec  9101.  Short  Htle 

Sec  9102.  Amendment  to  Adult  Education 
Act 
Part  B— Impact  Aw 

Sec  9201.  Reauthorizationa  for  impact  aid. 

Sec  9202.  Limitation  on  impact  aid  pay- 
menta. 

Sec  9203.  Children  realding  on,  or  whoae 
parenta  are  employed  on.  Fed- 
eral property. 

Part  C—G*h*ral  Education  Provisions  Act 

Sec  9301.  Enforcement  under  the  General 
Education  Proviaiona  Act 

Sec  9311.  National  Center  for  Education 
StaHatlca. 

Sec  9350.  Scftool  /mprovement  ilct  of  1987 
data. 
TITLE  X-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  10001.  Definitiona. 


Sec  10002.  Budget  Act  proviaione 
Sec  10003.  Effective  date 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wUl  designate  title 
I, 

The  text  of  title  lis  as  follows: 
TTTLE  I— BASIC  PROGRAMS 
Samtk  A—AU  Hr  flte  g*n»Wff»  Deprived  end 

CHAPTER  I— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
MEET  SPEOAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF 
CHILDREN 

SEC   laSL  OKLAMATHUI  OF  POUCT  AND  STATt- 
MKNTOFPimPOSS. 

(a)  Declaration  or  Policy.— In  recogni- 
tion of— 

(1)  the  apedal  educational  needa  of  chil- 
dren of  Umhincome  famUiea  and  the  impact 
of  concentratioru  of  low-Income  fdmiliea  on 
the  aMIity  of  local  educational  ageneiea  to 
provide  educotionot  program*  which  meet 
au^  needa.  and 

(2)  the  apedal  educational  needa  of  <Ml- 
dren  of  migrant  parenta.  of  Indian  children, 
and  of  ?iandicapped  neffiected,  and  delin- 
guent  children, 

the  Congreaa  declarea  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  Statea  to- 

(A)  provide  financial  aaaiatance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agendea  to  meet  the 
apedal  needa  ofauch  educationally  deprtved 
children  at  the  preachooi,  elementary,  and 
aecondary  levOa; 

(B)  expand  the  program  authorized  by  thia 
chapter  over  the  next  aix  years  to  serve  all 
educationally  deprived  children  by  increas- 
ing fundlTig  for  this  chapter  by  at  least 
$500,000,000  over  baaeline  each  fiacal  year 
from  fiscal  year  1989  throuf^  fiscal  year 
1993;  and 

(C)  provide  such  aaaiatance  In  a  toay 
which  eliminates  unnecessary  adminiatra- 
tive burden  and  paperwork  and  overly  pre- 
acHptive  regulationa  and  provldea  flexibility 
to  State  and  local  educational  agendea  In 
malAng  educational  dedaiona. 

(b)  Statement  or  Purpose.— The  purpose  of 
aaaiatance  under  this  chapter  is  to  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  education- 
aUy  deprived  children  by  helping  such  diil- 
dren  svcceed  in  the  regular  program  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  attain  gradelevel 
proficiency,  and  improve  atMevement  in 
baaic  and  more  advanced  akllla.  Theae  pur- 
poaea ahaU  be  accompltahed  through  auch 
means  aa  auppUmental  education  programa. 
achoOlwide  programa.  and  the  increased  In- 
volvement of  parenta  in  thdr  children'a  edu- 
cation. 

PAKT  A— BASIC  PROGRAMS  OPERATED  BY 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

SEC  laaa.  bask  grants. 

(a)  Amount  or  Grants.— 

(1)  Grants  por  nxjurojuzs.— TTiere  la  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiacal 
year  for  the  purpoac  of  thla  paragraph  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  auch 
year  for  paymenta  to  Statea  under  part  E 
(other  than  paymenta  under  auch  part  to  ju- 
rladlctlona  excluded  from  the  term  "StaU" 
by  thla  aubaectlon.  and  payments  pursuant 
to  section  1291).  The  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  (A)  among  Guam,  ilmeri- 
can  Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda.  the  Northern 
Mariana  lalanda.  and  the  Truat  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  lalanda  according  to  thdr  respec- 
tive need  for  granta  under  thia  part,  and  (B) 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
amount  necessary  (iJ  to  make  paymenta  pur- 


auant  to  paragraph  fl)  of  aubaeetion  <d), 
and  <ii)  to  make  paymenta  purauont  to 
panwrapA  (2)  of  subaection  td).  Hie  groMl 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Manda,  the 
Northern  Mariana  lalanda.  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalanda  la  Oigible  to 
recdve  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  aa  the  Secretary  determines  viQ  test 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  ofOtia  chapter. 
(2)  Grants  por  local  edocattomal  ac 


cos  AND  PUERTO  RICO.— 

(A)  In  any  case  in  tohicft  the  Secretary  de- 
terminea  that  aatiafactory  data  for  that  pur- 
poac are  available  the  grant  which  a  local 
educational  agency  in  a  State  ia  eUoOtle  to 
recdve  under  thia  subpart  for  a  fiacal  year 
ahaU  (except  aa  provided  In  paragraph  (3)J, 
be  determined  by  muUipIying  the  number  of 
(Aildren  counted  under  subsection  (cf  by  40 
percent  of  the  amount  determined  under  the 
next  aentence  The  amount  determined 
under  thia  aentence  ahall  be  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  except  that  (I) 
if  the  average  per  pupiZ  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
such  amount  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  is  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  United  States,  such  amount  ahall  be  120 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  Statea. 

(B)  In  any  cose  in  which  sucA  data  are  not 
available;  suWect  to  paragraph  (3),  the  grant 
far  any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
ahaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  auch  trnints  for  aU  auch 
agendea  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  achool  diatrict  of  the  particular  agency 
ia  located,  which  aggregate  amount  ahaU  be 
egual  to  the  aggregate  amount  determined 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  for  such  county  or 
counties,  and  ahall  be  allocated  among  thoae 
agencies  upon  auch  eguitable  baaia  aa  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educotionaZ 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  baaic  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  For  eatdi  fiacal  year,  the  Secretary 
ahall  determine  the  percentage  which  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  of  the  loweat  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture of  any  of  the  fifty  Statea.  The  grant 
which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  recdve 
under  thia  sitiipart  for  a  fiscal  year  ahaU  be 
the  amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  aubaec- 
tlon (c)  for  Puerto  Rico  by  the  product  of— 

(i)  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  and 

an  32  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Special  allocation  procedures.— 

(A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needa  of 
children  deacribed  in  clauae  (C>  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subaection  (ct,  who  are  lidng  In 
inatitutiona  for  negiected  or  delinquent  Oiil- 
dren,  the  StaU  educational  agency  ahaO,  if 
it  aaaumea  reaponaibility  fOr  the  apedal  edu- 
catlontU  needa  of  auch  Oiildren,  be  eligible 
to  recdve  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to 
auch  local  educational  agency  wMeh  ia  at- 
trlbutabU  to  auch  neglected  or  delinquent 
chUdren,  but  if  the  State  educational  agency 
doea  not  aaaume  auch  reaponaibility.  any 
other  StaU  or  local  public  agency,  aa  deter- 
mined by  regulationa  eatabllahed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. whiOi  doea  aaaume  such  reaponatbll- 
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tminfkt  eue  of  kteml  tiweaUonaX  apen- 
is  wikolt  or  in  port  Ou 
Imna,  and  tn  the  cam  of  a 
tdmeatkmal  agenet  whiOi  pmvUn 
yiMte  tdmemtUm  far  a  tubatantlal 
>  or  cMMrm  iBfto  retMe  in  flU  acftool 
HatrteHifaiioOur  local  tdmeutkmalageneti. 
Om  State  MtaeoMoMl  oaenet  mam  aOoeaU 
Oia  amomat  ^  Ota  grantt  for  thoee  aoeneiea 
Ottm  fa  aiicA  maniaer  a»  it  deter- 
I  wOl  boat  earrf  out  the  puTvoaee  of  OiU 


to  In  sxy  Slate  te  loMch  a  targe  namlter 
of  local  edmeattonal  aaeaeiee  overiap  county 
boaniarlea.  the  State  educational  agency 
mag  apftt  to  the  Seeretart  for  avAority 
dMJiiag  amf  parMeidar  fiaeal  year  (o  mofce 
flk<  aOoeoMoM  wider  tM»  part  (other  than 
taction  10t€)  dirwtty  to  local  educational 
atancieB  without  regard  to  the  connMet.  If 
Ote  Seeretarw  approvea  an  applicaUon  of  a 
State  educational  aoenct  for  a  partteiiter 
VMT  wider  tMa  aabpeeiaaratK  the  State  edu- 
cational at/anew  than  provide  ateuraneet 
etat  emek  aUocatlont  wUl  be  made  ueing 
pradailii  Me  awM  /teton  for  determining  a 
grant  aa  an  uaed  under  tMa  part  artd  that  a 
procedure  will  be  etteUit/ked  throut^  which 
kteal  educational  agenciee  ditaatlefied  with 
the  determinatlont  made  bt  the  State  educa- 
tional agencg  may  ajveoZ  directly  to  the 
Seerttargfar  a  final  determination. 

(V  Daiuatiuii.—for  purpoaea  of  thi$  tub- 
aeetiOR.  IMe  term  "State"  doea  riot  include 
Ouam,  ilmericsn  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Itlanda, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Itlanda.  and  the 
Trutt  Ttrritorg  ofthePaeifle  Itlandt. 

(b)  Monmnr  Ntanoi  or  CanjutMM  To 
Qmun.—A  local  educational  agency  thaU 
be  «H0iMe  for  a  batic  grviU  for  a  fiaeal  year 
under  Oiia  lutpart  only  if  U  meeU  the  fol- 
lowing revKiramente  »ith  respect  to  t^ie 
nwnAcr  of  children  counted  under  tubtec- 
tion  (ci: 

(V  In  any  caae  (except  aa  provided  in 
paragraph  (V)  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
minea  that  tattafactory  data  for  the  purpote 
of  thia  anteection  oe  to  tAe  numter  of  tuch 
children  are  aoailoMe  on  a  ichool  diatrlct 
baaia,  the  nwnter  of  tueh  children  in  the 
aehool  diatriet  of  mcft  local  edueatianal 
agency  thaU  be  at  leaat  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  caae,  except  at  provided 
in  paragraph  (3K  the  number  of  nccft  chil- 
dren in  the  county  wMeh  in^udet  tueh  local 
educational  ageneyl  tchool  dittrict  thdU  be 
€Uleattten. 

(3)  In  any  caee  in  loMcft  a  cownty  indudet 
a  part  of  the  aOtool  diatrlct  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Secre- 
tary hat  not  determined  that  tatiafactory 
data  for  the  purpoae  of  thia  tubteetion  are 
atwiloMe  on  a  aeftool  diatriet  baait  for  all 
the  local  educational  agenciet  or  aU  the 
cowttiei  into  whidi  the  tchool  diatriet  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extendt. 
the  eUgibUity  requirement  with  reaped  to 
the  nwnter  of  aueh  cMldren  fOr  tueh  local 
eduoMonal  agency  shaQ  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulattont  pretcribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpotet  of  thit  tut)tec- 
tion. 

(et  Ctmtmm  To  Ba  ComawD.— 

(1)  Carwooaaa  or  chiuuuk— ITke  nvmber 
q^  cMldren  to  te  oowited/br  pwpoiee  q/tfti« 
eecNon  ia  Ota  aggregate  of— 

(A)  the  nwnter  of  cMldren  aged  Ave  to 
aevantaan,  inchiefve;  in  Oke  aehool  dittrict  of 
the  loeal  educational  agency  from  familiet 
beUtw  Ote  poverty  leva  at  determined  under 
paragragk  (ZMAl. 

(B)  0te  nwnter  of  children  aged  five  to 
eeiienfeen,  indnaiee;  in  the  aehool  dittrict  of 


tueh  agency  from  famiilaa  above  the  poverty 
leva  at  determined  under  paragraph  (2)(BK 
and 

(Ci  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
aeventeen.  incluaive.  in  the  tchool  dittrict  of 
tuA  agency  living  in  inttitutlont  for  ne- 
glected or  dtiinQuent  children  (other  than 
tuOi  inttitutlont  operated  by  the  United 
Statet)  but  not  counted  purauant  to  tubpart 
3  Of  part  D  for  the  purpoaea  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  tupported  in  fatter 
homet  with  public  fundt. 

(2>  DarataoMATKUi  or  MOMBaa  or  cbil- 

DKaM.— 

(A)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thia  taction,  the 
Secretary  thall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  aeventeen,  incltuitw; 
from  famUiea  telow  the  poverty  level,  on  the 
baait  of  the  mott  recent  tatiafactory  data 
aoailaMe  firtm  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agenciet  (or,  if  tuch 
data  are  not  available  for  tuch  agenciet,  for 
countiet):  and  in  determining  the  famlllet 
lohich  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Secre- 
tary thaU  utillae  the  criteria  of  poverty  uted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Ontut  in  compiling 
the  mott  recent  decennial  centut. 

(B)  For  purpotet  of  thlt  tectlon,  the  Secre- 
tary thall  determine  the  numt>er  of  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  indutive,  from  faml- 
llet above  the  poverty  level  on  the  batla  of 
the  number  of  tuch  children  frxmi  famlllet 
receiving  an  annual  Income,  in  excett  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  paymentt 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  familtea  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  In  making  such  determlnationt  the 
Secretary  thaB  utillae  the  criteria  of  poverty 
uted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Centut  In  compil- 
ing the  mott  recent  decennial  centut  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four  In  aitch  form  at 
thote  criteria  have  been  updated  by  In- 
creaaet  In  the  Contumer  Price  Index.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 
such  children  and  the  number  of  children  of 
tuch  aget  living  In  Inttltutloni  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  or  being  tupported 
In  foster  home*  with  public  funds,  on  the 
baais  of  the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of 
October  of  the  preceding  Jitcal  year  (utlng. 
In  the  caae  of  children  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  criteria  of  poverty  and 
the  form  of  tuch  criteria  required  by  aiich 
aentence  whUh  were  determined  for  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  tuth  month  of  Octo- 
ber) or,  to  the  extent  that  tuch  data  are  not 
available  to  the  Secretary  before  January  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  Secretary't 
determination  is  made,  then  on  the  batit  of 
the  mott  recent  reliable  data  available  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  such  determination. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Icet  thall  collect  and  tranamlt  the  Irtforma- 
lion  regwired  by  this  tubparagraph  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year. 

(C)  When  requetted  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
etHmate  of  the  number  of  children  of  tuch 
aget  who  are  from  famUiea  beloio  the  pover- 
ty level  (aa  determined  under  tubparagraph 
(A)  of  thit  paragraph)  In  each  county  or 
tchool  dittrict,  and  the  Secretary  it  author- 
laed  to  pay  (either  in  advattce  or  by  way  of 
reimburtementJ  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  coat  of  making  thlt  tpedal  etHmate.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  thaB  give  contlder- 
ation  to  any  requett  of  the  chief  executive  of 
a  State  for  the  collection  of  additional 
centut  Information.  For  purpotet  of  thlt  tec- 
tum, the  Secretary  thaB  conaider  aU  chil- 
dren who  are  In  correctional  inttitutlont  to 
be  living  In  itutitutiont  for  delinQuent  dill- 
dren. 


(d)  PmoasuM  km  Indum  CanjutKii.— 

(1)  From  the  amonnf  allotted  for  paymente 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  mtarior  under  the 
aecond  tentenee  oftubaaetUm  (a)(1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  AaU  make  paymentt 
to  local  educational  agenciaa,  upon  audi 
term*  at  the  Secretary  determinat  will  best 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thia  dtaptar  with 
reaped  to  out-of-State  Indian  children  in 
the  elementary  and  tecondary  achoola  of 
tudi  agenciet  under  tpeeial  contracta  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  amount 
of  tuch  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  aath 
tuch  child.  40  percent  of  (A)  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  ia  located  or  (B)  120  percent  of  tuch 
expenditure  in  the  United  Statet.  whichever 
it  the  greater. 

(2)  TVte  amount  allotted  for  paymentt  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
tecond  tentenee  of  tubtedlon  (a)(1)  for  any 
fiaeal  year  thaU  be,  at  determined  pursuant 
to  criteria  etUMlthed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
amount  necettary  to  meet  the  tpedal  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  diUdren  on  retervationa  tervieed  by 
elementary  and  tecondary  tchoolt  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Such  payment  thaU  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  containing 
tuch  atturances  and  term*  a*  the  Secretary 
determine*  wiU  best  achieve  the  purpotet  of 
thlt  chapter.  Such  agreement  thaU  contain 
(A)  an  ataurance  that  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  aubpanvraph  will  be  u*ed 
solely  for  programs  and  protects  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  meet 
the  applicable  requirement*  of  tubpart  2  of 
thlt  part  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior wlU  comply  in  all  other  reaped*  with 
the  requirement*  of  thlt  chapter,  and  (B) 
provision  for  carrying  out  the  applicable 
proviaiona  of  subpart  2  of  thlt  part  and  part 
F. 

(e)  TRKATtairr  or  Eaiuimaa  ron  Pvnroaxa 
or  Aw  TO  FAtauaa  Wrm  Dxpkmoknt  Qol- 
DRXN.—Notwlthttandlng  the  provitlont  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  iict.  a  State 
plan  approved  under  tectlon  402  of  tuch  Ad 
thaU  provide  that  for  a  period  of  not  leu 
than  twelve  months,  and  may  provide  that 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty-four 
months,  the  first  tSS  earned  by  any  person 
in  any  month  for  services  rendered  to  any 
program  a**isted  under  thia  chapter  of  this 
Ad  shall  not  be  regarded  (1)  In  determining 
the  need  of  such  person  under  such  approved 
State  plan  or  (2)  In  determining  the  need  for 
any  other  individual  under  auch  approved 
State  plan. 

(f)  State  MmmvM.—(l)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  for  anyfltcal  year  for  u)hlch  tumt 
available  for  the  purpotet  of  thlt  section 
exceed  sums  available  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  for  fiaeal  year  1987  and  tumt 
avaiUMe  for  the  purpotet  of  tectlon  1009 
equal  or  exceed  $400,000,000,  the  aggregate 
amount  allotted  for  all  local  educational 
agenciet  toithin  a  State  may  not  be  lett  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  tuch  fiaeal  year  under  thia  tac- 
tion. 

(2)  The  proviaiont  of  paragraph  (I)  ihiaU 
apply  only  if  each  State  it  allotted  an 
amount  which  it  not  lett  than  the  payment 
made  to  each  State  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Contolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  for  fiaeal  year  1987. 

(3)  No  State  ahaU,  by  reaton  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proviaiont  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
thit  tubteetion,  be  allotted  more  than  ISO 
percent  of  the  allotment  of  that  State  In  the 
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fiaeal  year  preceding  the  fiaeal  year  for 
which  the  determination  ia  made. 

(g)  DoaanoM  or  AaamnKCM.— During  the 
period  be^inninff  October  1,  1987,  and 
ending  September  30,  1993,  the  Secretary 
ihaU,  in  accordance  with  the  proviaiont  of 
this  pari^  make  paymentt  to  State  educa- 
tional agenciet  fOr  grantt  made  on  thebaala 
of  etMttementa  created  under  thia  section. 

SMC  llta  GKAinS  rOk  local  KOOIUnOHAL  AGgH- 

cas  m  coanm  wm  tsncuLLr 
Biai  amaamunom  OFcaumMK 
/WW  Low-oKoia  FAiaua.. 
(a)  EuaatuTT  rta  amd  Amoxjkt  or  SracuL 
OHAins.— 

(1)  Eadi  county,  in  a  State  other  than 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Itlandt, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Itlandt,  and  the 
Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Itlanda.  which 
is  digible  for  a  grant  under  thia  thapber  for 
any  fiaeal  year  thall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional grant  under  thia  tectlon  far  that 
fltcalyearif— 

(A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
tectlon  1005(c)  of  thU  chapter  In  the  tchool 
dittrict  of  local  educational  agenciet  in 
tuch  county  for  the  preceding  fiaeal  year  ex- 
ceedt  8,S00,  or 

(B)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
tectlon  lOOS(e)  exceedt  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  children  aged  five  to  teven- 
teen,  Indutive.  in  the  tchool  dUtricU  of 
local  educational  agenciet  in  tuch  county  in 
that /tacol  year, 

except  that  no  aueh  Slate  thall  receive  lett 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  tumt 
appropriated  under  sut>sedion  (e)  of  thit 
aection  for  tuch  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  each  county  In  which  there  are 
local  educational  agencie*  dlglble  to  recdve 
an  additional  grant  under  thia  tectlon  for 
any  fiaeal  year  the  Secretary  thaU  determine 
the  product  of— 

(A)  the  greater  of— 

(i)  the  number  of  children  In  excett  of 
8,500  counted  under  tedion  1005(c)  for  the 
preceding  fitcal  year.  In  the  tchool  dUtricU 
of  local  educatUmal  agenciet  of  a  county 
which  qualifies  on  the  batlt  of  tubpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1):  or 

(III  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
tectlon  1005(c)  for  the  preceding  fitcal  year 
in  the  tchool  districts  of  local  educational 
agencies  in  a  county  which  qualifies  on  the 
btuit  of  tubparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1): 
artd 

(B)  the  quotient  retultlng  from  the  dlvl- 
aion  of  the  amount  determined  for  thote 
agenciet  under  section  1005(a)(2)  of  thia 
chapter  for  the  fiaeal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination i*  being  made  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  children  counted  under  sec- 
tion 1005(c)  for  that  agency  for  the  preced- 
ing fitcal  year. 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  additional  grant  to 
which  an  elii^ible  county  is  entitled  under 
thit  tectlon  for  any  fitcal  year  thall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  tame  ratio  to  the 
amount  reterved  under  aubsection  (c)  for 
that  fiaeal  year  aa  the  product  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  tuch  county  for  that 
fitcal  year  bears  to  the  tum  of  tuch  productt 
for  all  countiet  in  the  United  States  for  that 
fiaeal  year. 

(4)  For  the  purpotet  of  this  taction,  the 
Secretary  thaB  determine  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  tectlon  1005(c)  for 
any  county,  and  the  total  number  of  diU- 
dren  aged  five  to  aeventeen,  inclusive,  in 
school  diatricte  q^  local  educational  agenciet 
in  auch  county,  on  the  baaia  of  the  moat 
recent  tatiafactory  data  available  at  the 
time  the  payment  for  auch  county  ia  deter- 
mined under  section  1005. 


(5)(A)  Purauant  to  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  and  except  at  provided  in 
aubparagrapha  (B)  and  (C)  and  paragraph 
(8),  funda  aOocated  to  counties  under  this 
part  Shan  te  allocated  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  only  to  thoae  local  education- 
al agendet  whose  school  diatrlct*  lie  (In 
whole  or  in  part)  within  the  county  and 
which  are  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  med  the  digibllity  criteria 
of  aubparagrapha  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1).  Such  determination  ahaB  be  made  on 
the  baait  of  the  available  poverty  data  which 
auch  State  educatUmal  agency  determinea 
beat  rrjiect  the  current  diatribution  In  the 
local  educational  agency  of  low-Income  fam- 
lUet  conaiatent  with  the  purpotet  of  thit 
chapter.  The  amount  of  fundt  under  tMt 
part  that  eadi  qualifying  local  educational 
agency  recdve*  thaU  be  prxtporttonate  to  the 
number  or  percentage  of  children  from  low- 
income  famUiet  in  the  aehool  dittridt  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(B)  In  countle*  where  no  local  educational 
agency  med*  the  criteria  of  tubparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  thaU  allocate  tuch  fundt 
among  the  local  educational  agenciet 
within  auch  countiea  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
in  rank  order  of  thdr  reapective  concentra- 
tion and  numbers  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  and  In  amounts  which  are 
contltlent  with  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  poverty.  Only  local  educational  agenciet 
with  concentration*  of  poverty  that  exceed 
the  county  wide  average  of  poverty  *haH  re- 
cdve any  fund*  purauant  to  the  prodalon* 
of  thi*  tubpangraph. 

(C)  In  States  which  recdve  the  minimum 
grant  amount  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
State  educational  agency  shaB  allocate  tuch 
fundt  among  the  local  educational  agenciet 
In  tuch  State  by  either  of  the  following 
method*: 

(i)  In  accordance  with  the  provision*  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph;or 

(ii)  without  regard  to  the  countiea  In 
whldi  tuch  local  educational  agenciet  are 
located,  in  rank  order  of  thdr  reapective 
concentration  and  number*  of  children  from 
low-lricome  famUiea  and  in  amounts  whidi 
are  (Mn*l»tent  with  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  poverty,  except  that  only  thote  local 
educational  agencie*  with  concentration*  of 
poverty  that  exceed  the  Statewide  average  of 
poverty  thall  recdve  any  fundt  purtuant  to 
the  provlaion*  of  thi*  dau*e. 

(8)  A  Slate  may  reterve  not  more  than  2 
percent  of  it*  allocation  under  thi*  section 
for  the  purpote  of  making  direct  payment* 
to  local  educational  agencie*  that  med  the 
criteria  of  subparagraph*  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1),  but  are  otherwite  ineligible. 

(b)  PAYtams;  Use  or  Frmoa.— 

(1)  The  total  amount  whldi  countiea  In  a 
State  are  entitled  to  under  thia  aection  for 
any  fiecal  year  thall  be  added  to  the  amount 
paid  to  that  State  under  tedion  1401  for 
tuch  year.  From  the  amount  paid  to  it  under 
thi*  section,  the  Stale  shaU  distribuU  to 
local  educational  agencie*  in  each  county  of 
the  State  the  amount  (if  any)  to  uhich  it  i* 
entitled  under  thi*  section. 

(2)  The  amount  paid  to  a  local  education- 
al agency  under  thlt  tectlon  thaU  be  uted  by 
that  agency  for  acUvitlet  undertaken  purtu- 
ant to  its  application  aubmltted  under  tec- 
tlon 1012  and  thaB  be  tubfect  to  the  other  re- 
quirementt  In  tubpart  2  of  thit  part 

(c)  RaaatvATiOH  or  Fauna.— For  any  fiaeal 
year  for  whidi  amounte  appropriated  under 
thia  part  aubaequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  Ad  exceed  amountt  appropri- 


ated to  carry  out  diopter  1  of  the  Wucation 
Consolidation  and  /mprooement  ilct  in 
yiscal  year  1987,  such  excess  sum,  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000,  thaB  firtt  be  available 
for  the  purpotet  of  thit  section. 

Sutpart  t—Batte  Pragrmm  Mnmlnaumis 
SIC  itn.  vats  orrvma. 
(a)  PmooMAti  DaacaimoK.- 

(1)  A  local  educational  agency  may  use 
fundt  recdved  under  thlt  diapter  only  far 
programa  and  pirciecta  which  are  designed  to 
mad  Ote  tpedal  educational  needs  q^  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  identified  In  ac- 
cordavfie  with  tectlon  1014  and  which  are 
induded  In  an  application  fOr  assistance 
approved  by  the  State  educational  agency. 

(2)  Such  programs  arid  protect*  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  indude  pretdtod 
through  tecondary  programs  the  acquid- 
tion  of  equipment  and  inetructional  materi- 
al*; booka  and  school  library  reaoureet;  em- 
ployment of  tpedal  instructional  personnel, 
aehool  counaelon,  and  other  puvil  aervicet 
personnel;  employment  and  training  of  edu- 
cation aide*,-  paymenta  to  teacher*  of 
amount*  in  excess  of  regular  salary  tched- 
ulet  a*  a  bonus  for  service  in  schools  serving 
proied  areas;  the  training  of  teachert.  li- 
brarian*, other  Irutrudional  and  pupil  terv- 
Ice*  personnel,  and  a*  appropriate,  early 
childhood  education  profettionalt  ^includ- 
ing training  in  preparation  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  program*  and  protect*  In  a 
aubaeguent  tchod  year);  the  conatruction. 
where  necettary.  of  idu>d  fddlitiet;  paren- 
tal Involvement  acHvitlet  under  section 
1018;  planning  for  and  evaluation  of  tuch 
program*  and  protect*  aaaiated  under  thi* 
chapter;  and  other  expenditure*  authoriaed  ^■ 
under  thlt  chapter. 

(3)  Educational  agenciet  are  encouraged 
to  develop  programt  to  ataitt  dlglble  dill- 
dren  to  improve  thdr  achievement  in  batic 
aJbilla  and  more  advanced  tkOU  and  to  con- 
tider  year-round  tervicet  and  activitiet.  In- 
dudlng  intensive  tummer  tchod  program*. 

(b)  IrmovATTON  Pnoncra.- 

(1)  Subted  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
educational  agency,  a  local  educational 
agency  may  use  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
payment*  under  thlt  part  for  not  mare  than 
SO  percent  of  the  co*U  of  corulucting  inno- 
vative prated*  developed  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  that  include  only— 

(A)  the  continuation  of  tervicet  to  chil- 
dren digible  for  service*  in  any  preceding 
year  for  a  period  sufficient  to  maintain 
progres*  made  during  thdr  digiMlity; 

(B)  the  provlaion  of  extended  services  to 
dlglble  children  tranaferred  to  IndlgMe 
area*  or  school*  a*  part  of  a  deeegregation 
plan; 

(C)  incentive  payment*  to  schools  that 
have  demonstrated  significant  progress  and 
auccess  in  attaining  the  goal*  of  thlt  chap- 
ter, 

(D)  training  of  teachers  and  librariana  not 
paid  with  fund*  under  thi*  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  the  special  educatlotuU  needs  of  dl- 
glble children  and  to  Integrate  acHvltie* 
under  this  chapter  into  regular  dattroom 
ptograms; 

(E)  programs  to  encourage  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  parental  involvement  or  re- 
warda  to  or  expanaion  of  exemplary  paren- 
tal invdvement  program*;  and 

(F)  encouraging  community  and  private 
sector  Invdvement  and  reaoureea  In  meeting 
the  needt  of  dlglble  children. 

(c)  Waiver  ran  Pooa  Local  Edvcatkxul 
AaEMCiES.—The  provlaion  under  tubtedlon 
(b)(1)  limiting  the  federal  ahare  of  proteda 
to  not  more  than  SO  percent  thaB  not  apply 
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to  «v  lOMi  MtaosMoMi  fl«mcy  wMcfc  dcm- 
to  em  Stmt*  MhMoMoiMl  ooraey 
U  tadks   9m  JtmaaeM   naonrou   to 

.ma-AmKAnom. 
(mf    im    Obhul— <4    toeol    tdmeaUofuA 
■vmor  M«v  fWfiM  •  ffrnU  wuler  tM*  cAop- 

am  8tmt$  adMeattamal  agwey  on  opptteatkm 
■Mc*  iaweribn  Om  vrogmm*  mmd  vnieeta 
to  to  amiuetai  wUft  tuck  auUtanee  for  a 
9*rtotf  q^  not  aiort  flUm  thne  yean  and 
«iMdk  rlwrrfflw  tke  dMirad  onicomci;  in 
torm*  or  baato  oatf  more  adeaMed  aMOi^ 
Mftlcft  tplB  to  OMd  w  M«  6afi«  Jbr  etwIiHU- 
taff  flk«  jwutfiam  or  ym^f  a>  negirired  by 
•MtfOK  IMIk  cud  aaeh  offpitoattoii  Aa«  been 
a»prop<d  6y  fto  Jtote  edncaHonaf  agency. 

(bi  AMmmjUKMM^—SmeK  onaNcaMon  aftall 
provMt  ■MTawCT  flhot  tto  ynwronu  mA 


W  or*  q^aiuOfletoiM  (tot;  acope;  and  vul- 
«y  to  ttm  r— onaMg  proaiiM  o/nitetonMal 
jiutfUM  tovofd  mwttnff  Me  epeciol  edncor 
(tonal  noade  «nk«  oMIdren  toina  aerve^  are 
daetonod  and  totpiemcntod  in  conraltaMon 
wUk  tmOmn  nmOmMitg  earit  cMUhood 
odaeoMon  prq^natonala  and  HftmHana 
Mton  mtproprlatet,  and  provide  for  parental 
tawdomMnt   in   aceordanee   with  aeetion 

(V  make  provitlom  for  aervice*  to  edwca- 
tkomaOa  deprkaad  okOdran  attending  private 
fltenMntary  and  ascondory  adtooU  in  accord- 
aneawtataection  1017:  and 

(3)  oBOcate  ttma  and  reaoureei  for  fre- 
tnant  and  rafftdar  coordination  of  the  cur- 
Tteahm  under  »ia  chapter  with  the  regular 
tnatmcUonal  pnoram. 


SMCiau 

(a)  QmnAt,  AtovnxMOL— 

(1)  aaJbiaet  to  aabaaetion(bK  a  local  educa- 
tional aganew  ahaU  naafand*  received  under 
Ma  ehojtter  in  aehool  attendance  area* 
haialna  Mgh  eoneentration*  of  children  from 
fovineoMC  fOmOiea  (hereinafler  referred  to 
aa  XtoiMe  achool  attendance  areoa'V.  and 
where  ftatd*  under  tM*  chapter  are  inauffl- 
eiant  to  provida  program*  and  project*  for 
OS  adneoMonoily  deprived  children  in  eligi- 
ble aekool  altendanoe  areo^  a  local  educa- 
tional agencw  ahaa  annually  rank  it*  Oigi- 
Me  acAool  attendance  areoe  fnm  higheat  to 
loioeai;  according  to  ratattue  deirree  of  con- 
oenlrafion  Q^cMldren>om  low-income /am- 
iHe&  A  local  educational  agency  may  carm 
oat  a  program  or  prcieet  aaaiated  under  thi* 
chapter  in  an  eligible  achool  attendance 
area  only  i^il  alao  earriet  out  *ueh  program 
or  project  in  all  other  eligible  achool  attend- 
ance ana*  which  are  ranted  higher  under 
amfirataantence. 

fit  7^  aame  meaanre  of  law  income, 
which  ahoB  to  choaen  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  on  the  baait  of  the  beat  avail- 
able data  and  which  may  be  a  eompoalte  of 
aaveral  indioaton;  ahall  to  need  with  reapeel 
to  all  aneh  areojk  both  to  identify  the  area* 
having  high  eoneentruHon*  of  ^Hdren  from 
low-income  famOiea  and  to  determine  the 
ranking  of  each  area. 

(it  Tfke  leqoiremenfa  of  Ihia  anbaectton 
ahaO  not  apply  in  the  caae  q^  a  local  educa- 
tional aganey  with  a  total  enrollment  of  leu 
Omn  on*  thouaand  children,  bnl  Ihia  para- 
graph doea  not  reUepe  anch  an  agency  from 
(he  re«pon8lMH4r  to  aenw  eligible  children 
according  to  (he  proviaiona  of  aecUon  1014. 

fbl  Loou.  MaacarmuL  AaMmrr  Dmam- 
miL—Motwi»atandtng  aubaactlon  (aKV  of 
thia  aaction,  a  local  ednoattonal  agency 
ahoO  hone  diaeraMon  to  idenlMr  and  ranA  e^ 
igible  attandonca  araaa  aafoBowa: 

IV  A  local  ednca(ional  agency  may  deaig- 
note  aa  eNglble  and  aarve  any  of  it*  attend- 


ance araaa  if  Oie  percentage  of  children  from 
low  ineomm  famillea  in  each  attendance 
ana  of  the  agency  U  within  five  percentage 
potnta  of  the  average  percentage  of  anch 
children  for  the  entire  local  educational 

agencK 

tV  A  local  educational  agency  may  daaig- 
nate  amy  achool  attendance  area  in  which  at 
leaat  2S  percent  of  the  children  areftom  low- 
income /smUiea  aa  an  OtgOtle  athool  attend- 
anee  area  if  the  aggregate  amount  expended 
under  thia  chapter  and  under  a  State  pro- 
gram meeting  the  reouirementa  of  aection 
lOlUdfWfB)  in  that  flacal  year  in  each 
achool  attendance  area  of  that  agency  in 
leMch  project*  aaaiated  under  thi*  chapter 
were  carried  out  in  the  preceding  fiacal  year 
eguala  or  exceed*  the  amount  expended  from 
thoae  aource*  in  that  area  in  tudi  preceding 
flecalyear. 

(3)  A  local  educational  agency  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  deaignate  aa  eligible  and  aerve 
achool  attendance  area*  with  autetantially 
higher  nnmbera  or  percentage*  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  before  achool  attend- 
ance areaa  with  higher  concentration!  of 
children  from  Umylncome  fiimiliea,  but  thi* 
paragraph  OiaU  not  permit  the  provieion  of 
tervicet  to  more  ttltool  attendance  area* 
than  could  otherwiae  to  eerved.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  thatt  approve  *u^  a  pro- 
poaal  only  if  the  State  educational  agency 
find*  that  the  propoeal  wiU  not  avtetontial- 
ly  impair  the  delivery  of  compeneatory  edu- 
cation eervice*  to  educationally  derived 
children  from  low-income  familie*  in  project 
areaa  aerved  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

(4)  Fund*  received  under  thi*  chapter  may 
be  uaed  for  educationally  deprived  children 
who  are  in  a  achool  which  i*  not  located  in 
an  Oigible  tchool  attendance  area  when  the 
proportion  of  children  from  louHincome 
familie*  in  average  daily  tittendance  in  *uch 
*aiool  ia  autotontioUy  evuol  to  the  propor- 
tion ofauch  children  in  an  eligible  tchool  at- 
tendance area  ofauch  agency. 

<S)  If  an  aigible  udiool  attendance  area  or 
tUgUde  achool  woa  *o  deaignated  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaection  (a)  in  the  immediatOy 
preceding  flacal  year,  it  may  continue  to  be 
ao  deaignated  for  the  aubaequent  flacal  year 
even  thou^  it  doea  rtot  Qualify  in  auch  addi- 
tional year. 

(t)  With  the  approval  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  eligible  achool  attendance 
areaa  or  eligible  tchoola  which  have  higher 
proportiona  or  numbers  of  children  from 
low-income  familiea  may  be  akipped  if  they 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  fund*,  »erv- 
ice*  of  the  aame  nature  and  acope  lu  would 
otherwiae  be  provided  under  thia  chapter, 
except  that  (A)  the  number  of  tAildren  at- 
tetUUng  private  elementary  and  aecondary 
achool*  who  receive  service*  under  thia  Stap- 
ler ahaU  be  determined  without  regard  to 
non-Federal  compenaatory  education  funda 
whiOi  aerve  Oigible  children  in  publie  tie- 
mentary  and  aecondary  achoola,  and  (B) 
OMdren  attending  private  elementary  and 
aecondary  athoola  who  receive  aaaiatance 
under  thia  chapter  ahaU  be  identified  in  ac- 
cordance wUh  thia  aection  and  without 
regard  to  akipping  public  achool  attendance 
areaa  or  achoola  under  thia  paragraph. 

(C)  ALLOCdnOMS.— 

(1)  Except  a*  provided  in  paragraph  (if,  a 
local  educational  agency  ehaU  allocate 
fund*  under  thi*  chapter  among  project 
area*  or  achoola  on  the  baai*  of  the  number 
and  need*  of  children  to  be  aerved  aa  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  aection  1014. 

(2)  Children  in  eligible  achoola,  who  re- 
ceive aervicea  under  thia  chapter  and  anbae- 


gnently  become  ineligible  due  to  academic 
achievement  attrOmtable  to  auch  aarvioea, 
may  continiie  to  to  oonaiderad  eligible  fbr  2 
additional  yean  only  A>r  the  pvrpoee  qT  de- 
termining the  allocation  offlmd*  among  eli- 
gible achoola  under  paragraph  11).  Anvflmdt 
ao  allocated  ahaU  to  uaed  to  provide  aervicea 
to  any  chOdren  determined  to  be  eligible 
under  aection  1014. 
SMC  ma.  tiMsniM  eaoauK 

(aJ  Qemekal  ABOvaiDMS.— 

<1)  Except  aa  provided  in  aubaectiona  tcK 
id),  and  (e)  of  thia  aection  and  aection  lOlS. 
a  local  educational  agency  alull  uae  funda 
received  under  thia  Oiapterfor  educational- 
ly deprived  children,  identi/led  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaection  fb)  aa  having  tlu  greats 
eat  need  for  apecial  aaaiatance,  in  achool  at- 
tendance areaa  or  actutola  aatitfyittg  the  re- 
guirementa  of  aection  1013. 

(2)  lite  eligible  population  for  aervicea 
under  thia  part  are— 

(A)  thoae  <hildren  up  to  age  21  who  are  en- 
titled to  a  free  public  education  through 
grade  12,  and 

(B)  titoae  children  who  are  not  yet  at  a 
grade  leva  where  tlu  local  educational 
agency  providea  a  free  public  education,  yet 
are  of  an  age  at  which  they  can  benefit  from 
an  organiaed  inatructional  program  provid- 
ed in  a  achool  or  other  educational  aetting. 

(b)  AsaxsattxKT  or  Eovcatiosal  Nkkd.—A 
local  educational  agency  may  receive  funda 
under  thi*  chapter  only  if  it  makea  an  a*- 
aea*ment  of  educational  need*  each  year  to 
(1)  identify  educationally  deprived  chUdren 
in  all  eligible  attendance  area*:  (2)  identify 
the  general  inetructional  area*  on  which  Ote 
program  wiU  fbcua:  (3)  aelect  thoae  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  who  have  Ote 
greateat  need  for  apecial  aaaiatance,  aa  iden- 
tified on  the  baai*  of  educationally  related 
objective  criteria  eelablialmd  by  the  local 
educational  agency,  which  include  written 
or  oral  (eating  in*trum*nt*,  Ouit  are  uni- 
formly applied  to  particular  grade  levda 
throughout  the  local  educatitmal  agency: 
and  (4)  determitu  tlu  apecial  educational 
rued*  (and  library  re*ource  need*)  of  par- 
ticipating children  vtifh  apeciftcity  auffl- 
cient  to  enaure  concentration  on  auch  tueda. 

(c)  Local  Edvcattokal  Aaa/Kr  Dacax- 
Tioit.—(l)  Educationally  deprived  children 
who  begin  participation  in  a  program  or 
project  aaaiated  under  thia  chapter,  in  ac- 
cordance with  aubaectiona  (a)  and  (b)  but 
who,  in  the  aame  tchool  year,  are  tranaferred 
to  a  achool  attendance  area  or  achool  not  re- 
ceiving fund*  under  thia  chapter,  may,  if  the 
local  agency  ao  delerminea,  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  thia  chapter  for  tlu  duration  of  that 
aame  vhool  year. 

(2)  In  providing  aervicea  under  thia  chap- 
ter a  local  educational  agency  may  akip  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  in  greateat 
need  of  aaaiatance  who  are  receiving,  from 
non^Federal  tourcea,  aervicea  of  the  aame 
natun  and  acope  aa  would  otherwiae  be  pro- 
vided under  thia  chapter. 

(3)  A  child  who,  in  the  previoua  year  wa* 
identified  a*  being  in  greateat  need  of  aaaiat- 
ance. and  who  continues  to  be  educationally 
deprived,  but  who  ia  no  longer  identified  aa 
being  in  greateat  rued  of  aaaiatance.  may 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  aaaiated 
under  thia  chapter  for  two  additional  year*. 

(d)  SncuL  RvLaa.—(l)  Children  receiving 
aervicea  to  overcome  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion or  Umited  Engliah  proficiency  ahaU 
alao  be  eligible  to  receive  aervicea  under  thia 
chapter,  if  they  have  needa  atemming  from 
educational  derivation  and  not   related 


aoleiy  to  Ou  handicapping  eondilion  or  Um- 
itod  AigHah  pRi/leiency.  Aich  children  ahaO 
to  miaeted  on  the  aame  baait  at  other  chi^ 
dren  identified  at  OlgibUforand  aelected  to 
raoeiee  aervicea  under  thia  chapter.  Fundt 
under  thia  chapter  may  not  be  uaed  to  pro- 
vide aarvieet  that  are  otherwiae  required  by 
taw  to  be  made  available  to  auch  children. 

(21 A  atudent  who  in  the  previoua  2  yean 
waa  receiving  aen?ioea  under  aubpart  3  of 
part  D  of  thia  diopter  or  under  aubpart  3  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (aa  amended  by  chap- 
ter  1  of  the  Education  ConaoHdation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981)  ahaS  to  conaid- 
ered  eligible  A>r  aervicea  under  (hia  part  and 
may  be  aerved  aubject  to  the  proviaiona  of 
aubaectiona  (a)  and  (b). 
SMC  Mil  manoLwmg  naacn. 

(a)  Vat  or  Funds  roa  Scooolwwk 
Projects.— In  the  caae  of  any  achool  aerving 
an  attendance  area  that  ia  eligibie  to  receive 
aervicea  under  thia  chapter  and  in  which,  for 
the  flnt  year  of  protect*  a*ai*ted  under  thi* 
aection,  no(  lew  than  75  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  from  lowHncome  fdmiUe*  or  any  el- 
igible achool  in  which  not  leu  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  tchool 
are  from  low-income  familie*.  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  carry  out  a  project 
under  thia  chapter  to  upgrade  Ou  entire  edu- 
cational program  in  that  echool  if  Ou  re- 
quiremetU*  of  tubaection*  (b).  (c),  and  (d) 
are  met 

fb)  DaanyunoK  or  Schools.— A  tchool 
may  be  deaignated  for  a  tchooluHde  project 
under  aubaec(ion  (a)  if- 

(1)  a  plan  hat  been  developed  for  that 
tchool  by  the  local  educational  agency  and 
hat  been  approved  ^  the  State  educational 
agency  whiA— 

(A)  providea  for  a  comprehenaive  atteu- 
ment  of  educational  needt  of  all  ttudentt  in 
the  i^iool,  in  particular  the  apecial  tueda  of 
educationally  deprived  children; 

(B)  utablithet  goalt  to  meet  the  tpecial 
needa  of  all  ttudentt  and  to  enaure  that  edu- 
caHonaUy  deprived  diildren  are  aerved  ef- 
fectively and  demonatrate  performance 
gaina  comparable  to  other  ttudentt: 

(C)  deacribet  Ou  iiutructional  program, 
pupil  aervicea,  and  procedure*  to  be  uaed  to 
implement  thote  goal*; 

(D)  deacribea  the  apecific  uaea  of  funda 
under  thia  diapter  aa  part  of  that  program; 
and 

(E)  deacribea  how  the  achool  wiU  move  to 
implement  an  eflfSective  adtoola  program  aa 
defined  in  aection  1471; 

(2)  the  plan  haa  been  developed  with  Ou 
involvement  of  thoae  individuate  who  will 
to  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  includ- 
ing parent*,  teacher*,  librariana,  education 
aidaa,  pupil  tervicet  peraonnti,  and  admin- 
ittratora  (and  tecondary  ttudentt  if  Ou  plan 
rtlata  to  a  tecondary  tchool): 

(3)  the  plan  providea  for  conaultation 
among  auch  individuala  under  paragraph 
(2)  at  to  the  educational  progreu  of  all  ttu- 
dentt and  Ou  participation  of  tuch  individ- 
uala in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  accountability  meaaurea  required 
by  aubaection  (d): 

(4)  appropriate  training  it  provided  to 
parentt  of  children  to  be  aerved,  teachera,  li- 
brariana;  and  other  inatrvetional,  adminia- 
trative,  and  pupil  tervicu  paraonnA  to 
enable  them  eiQftetively  to  carry  out  Ou  plan; 

(5)  Ou  plan  indudet  procedures  for  meaa- 
uring  progreta,  aa  raqulrad  by  tubaeeUon  (d), 
and  deacribea  the  particular  meaaurea  to  to 
uaed^' and 

($)<A)  in  the  caae  of  a  achool  dlUrict  in 
which  then  are  one  or  mora  tehoolt  de- 


tcribed  in  aubaection  (a)  and  then  are  alao 
one  or  more  other  achoola  aerving  project 
area*,  the  local  educational  agency  maket 
the  Federal  fundt  provided  under  OUt  part 
available  for  children  in  tuch  achoola  de- 
tcribed  in  aubaection  (a)  in  amountt  which 
per  educationally  deprived  child  aeroeit 
equal  or  exceed  the  amount  of  tuch  fundt 
made  available  per  educationally  deprived 
child  terved  in  audi  other  tehoolt:  and 

(B)  Ou  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
tehoolt  deteribed  in  aubaection  (a)  ^exclud- 
ing amounta  expended  under  a  State  com- 
penaatory education  program^  for  the  flacal 
year  in  which  the  plan  ia  to  be  carried  out 
wiO  not  be  leu  than  auch  expenditure  in 
auch  achool*  in  the  previoua  flacal  year, 
except  that  the  coat  of  aervicea  for  program* 
deacribed  in  aection  1018(d)(2)(A)  AaU  be 
included  for  each  flacal  year  aa  appropriate 
only  in  proportion  to  the  number  q^  children 
in  Ou  building  aerved  in  audi  program*  in 
Ou  year  for  which  thi*  determination  i* 
made. 

(c)  AmtovAL  or  Plait,  OmunoM  or 
Project.— 

(1)  The  State  educational  agency  ahaU  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  any  local  educational 
agency  for  a  achodwide  project  if  that  plan 
meeta  the  requirement*  of  aubaection  (b). 

(2)  For  any  achool  which  ha*  tuch  a  plan 
approved,  Ou  local  educational  agency— 

(A)  thall,  in  order  to  carry  out  Ou  plan,  be 
relieved  of  any  requirement*  under  thi* 
chapter  with  reaped  to  Ou  commingling  of 
funda  provided  under  thia  chapter  with 
funda  available  for  regular  programa; 

(B)  ahall  uae  fund*  received  under  thi* 
chapter  only  to  supplement,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increaae  Ou  level  of 
fund*  that  would  in  the  abaenoe  q^auch  fed- 
eral fund*,  be  made  available  from  non-Fed- 
eral aource*  for  the  achool  approved  for  a 
school-wide  prct^t  under  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(C)  shall  comply  with  Ou  proviaioru  of 
aection  1018(c). 

<d>  Use  or  Fvm»s.—ln  addition  to  uses 
under  aection  HI.  funda  may  be  uaed  in 
achodwide  project*  for— 

(1)  planning  and  implementing  effective 
achoola  programa,  and 

(2)  other  acHvitiu  to  improve  the  inatruc- 
tional program  and  pupil  aervicea  in  Ou 
achool,  audi  aa  reducing  dau  aiee,  training 
ataSf  and  parent*  of  children  to  be  aerved, 
and  implementing  extended  adiooiday  pro- 
gram*. 

(e)  AccomtTAaajTY.- 

(1)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
grant  authority  for  a  local  educational 
agency  to  operate  a  achoolwide  project  for  a 
period  of  three  year*.  If  a  achool  meet*  the 
accountability  requirement*  in  paragraph* 
(2)  and  (3)  at  Ou  end  of  tuch  period,  a*  de- 
termined by  the  Stale  educational  agency, 
that  *chool  will  to  allowed  to  continue  the 
achoolwide  project  for  an  additional  three- 
year  period. 

(2KA)  Except  aa  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B>,  after  3  years,  a  achool  muat  be  able  to 
demotutrate  (i)  that  Ou  achievement  level  of 
eligible  diildren  aa  measured  according  to 
the  means  apecifted  in  the  plan  required  by 
aubaection  (b)  exeeeda  tlu  average  adiieve- 
ment  of  participating  diildren  diatrictwide, 
or  (ii)  Oiat  Ou  achievement  of  digibU  dtU- 
dren  in  that  achool  exceeds  the  average 
achievement  of  audi  diildren  in  that  school 
in  the  three  flacal  years  prior  to  initiation 
of  the  achoolwide  projed. 

(B)  For  a  aecondary  achool,  demonatration 
of  lower  dropout  rates;  inereaaed  retention 
ratet,  or  increased  graduation  rotes  it  ae- 


oepUMe  in  lieu  q^incraaaed  achievement  i^ 
achievement  leveia  do  not  dacHne 

(3)  Sdioolt  ahoO  annually  ooBcet  ocMeve- 
ment  and  other  oesessment  date  >br  the  pur- 
poaes  of  paragraph  (2).  The  raaulta  of 
achievement  and  other  ataaaamenta  ahall  to 
mode  available  annually  to  parentt;  (he 
public;  and  Ou  State  educational  agency. 

sac  UH.  fAMMNTAL  amLJEMEHr. 

(a)  Fnmaeaa;  Oonbiui,  JtsQcmaowr.— 

(1)  Congreu  findt  that  aettvittee  by 
achoola  to  increaae  parental  involvement  art 
a  vital  part  of  programa  under  thia  chapter. 

(2)  Tbward  that  end,  a  local  educational 
agency  may  receive /taida  under  Oiit  chapter 
only  if  it  implements  programs;  aettvities. 
and  procedures  fOr  the  involvement  of  par- 
ent* in  programa  aaaiated  under  this  chap- 
ter. Such  activitiea  and  procedures  shaS  to 
planned  and  implemented  with  meaning^ 
consultation  with  parents  of  parUdpating 
children  and  must  to  of  auffieient  alae. 
acope.  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  prom- 
iae  ofsubataiMal  piogress  toward  achieving 
Ou  goala  under  subsection  (b). 

(3)  For  purpotet  of  (his  seciion,  pareniol 
involvement  indudet.  but  it  not  limited  to, 
parent  input  into  Ou  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  under  (his  diaptar,  vol- 
unteer or  paid  participation  by  parentt  in 
tchool  activitiei,  and  programs;  training, 
and  materialt  which  build  parents'  capacity 
to  improve  their  children^  learning  in  Ou 
home  and  in  school. 

(b/  QOALS  or  Pjlbmht  ItrvoLVEMXMT.—In  car- 
rying out  the  lequirementa  of  aubaection  (a). 
a  local  educational  agency  ahaU,  in  coordi- 
nation with  parenta  of  participating  chil- 
dren, develop  programa,  activities,  and  pro- 
cedure* which  have  the  following  goala— 

(1)  to  inform  parentt  q^participattng  chil- 
dren of  Ou  program  under  thia  chapter,  the 
reaaona  for  their  children^  participation  in 
*uch  programs,  and  the  apecific  inatruction- 
al obfectivea  and  nuthoda  oftheprogram; 

(2)  to  aupport  the  eJforta  of  paren(a,  in- 
cluding training  parentt,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  to  work  with  their  chil- 
dren in  Ou  home  to  attain  the  ina(ruc(ional 
ott^tive*  of  programa  under  this  chapter 
and  to  understand  Ou  program  require- 
menta  of  thia  chapter  and  to  train  parenta 
and  teachera  to  build  a  partnership  totwaen 
home  and  achool; 

(3)  to  train  teacher*  and  other  ataff  in- 
volved in  programa  under  thi*  chapter  to 
work  cffectivdy  with  the  parent*  of  partici- 
pattng  atudenta;  and 

(4)  to  conault  with  parent*,  on  an  ongoing 
ba*i*,  concerning  Ou  manner  in  which  (he 
adiool  and  parent*  can  better  work  together 
to  adiieve  Ou  program'a  objective*  and  to 
give  parent*  a  feeling  of  partnership  in  Ou 
education  of  their  diUdren. 

(c)   tUauMota  roR   Pamemtal   Imvolve- 


(1)  Eadi  local  educational  agency,  after 
consultation  with  and  review  by  parent*, 
ahall  develop  written  policiea  to  ensun  that 
parentt  are  involved  in  Ou  planninA 
design,  and  implementation  of  programs 
and  thall  provide  such  reatonabU  support 
for  parental  involvement  activities  as  par- 
entt may  request  5uch  policies  shall  to 
made  available  to  parentt  of  participating 
children. 

(2)  Each  local  educational  agency  ahall 
convene  an  annual  meeting  to  which  aO 
parentt  o/participatfng  children  ahaO  to  in- 
vited, to  explain  to  parenta  the  programs 
and  activitia  provided  with  fundt  under 
thit  chapter.  Sudi  meetings  may  to  diatrict- 
wide or  at  the  buUding  level  as  long  aa  all 
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lOMi  MhiMMoiMl  mgnet  aAoS 
wiii  or  >«y«iri>«H»ig  cMMrm 
..^  .^^^^  OK  lk«  eMMmi^  prtwraH;  md 
to  flte  «g(<MU  9f«c«oal  *oM  a  9«vfiMeac*«r 
eoMmiiM  w<A  pormto  q^«acfc  cMltf  aenwtf 
to  flk«  wrtmmm,  to  «m«w  Mai  efclM^ 
pngnm.  wimetmnt.  md  awMod*  by  loMcft 
ycrante  em  eomgitmnU  Om  OMd'a  iiutnic- 
MOM.  UhmMoimI  jmtkmmmI  imdcr  Mi* 
ptor  ^teO  te  fwdily  oceettiftle  to  pomUs 
:  iMU  ffmU  yoramte  to  otecrve  acMvi- 

—^1  tftti  tftajirtr 

M>  £oMl  MtaMMoiMl  (vmcfet  t/ioO  f^A> 
yrovM*  o»jwr«iiw<Ww  /br  rtgtdar  mteHng* 
q^ywmte  to  Jbnmtate  yamttoi  tainrf  into 
flkt  progwwi,  if  pvtmta  of  partielpaHno 
cMUran  w  dmtn:  IB)  pnnrfde  pamUi  of 
pntJeHfUtttig  cMMrm  wiflk  «im^  in/brma- 
Hm  ato«<  M«  ynwrann;  and  /O  mate  par- 
«t<s  man  ofPtumUmi  invotvement  nvmire- 
mtarnta  and  oOttr  nUvumt  vrovUioHM  of  pro- 
grmmtimUr  Mm  thupttr. 

tS)  rmmU  pnonma.  uetMUea.  and  proce- 
tena  mat  iiiciiide  nvulor  parent  confer- 
tmeaK  pamU  ruouret  eaUen:  parent  truinr 
ino  programa  and  reaaomabU  and  neeeaaary 
axpandUnrea  aaaoeiatad  with  the  attendance 
of  parenta  at  tralnittg  aeaaiona;  hiHng, 
traimtng.  and  mtOtaotton  of  parental  in- 
votvement  Uataon  worfccm,*  reporting  to  par- 
enta on  the  ehUdren'a  progreaa:  training  and 
mvport  of  peraonnei  to  work  with  parenta. 
to  eoordtnaU  parent  aeHviUea.  and  to  make 
contact  im  Ote  home;  nae  of  parenta  u  elan- 
room  votunteera,  tutort,  and  aidea;  provi- 
aton  of  acAooi-to^tome  complementary  cur- 
rlctOam  and  wtateriata  and  aaalatance  in  im- 
plementing home^aaed  edneatlon  activities 
OuU  reinfaree  Oaaaroom  inatruetion  and 
atmient  motivation:  provlaion  of  timely  in- 
formation on  programa  under  tMa  chapter 
(audi  aa  program  plana  and  evaluationa): 
aoUeUtng  parenta'  auggeationa  in  the  plan- 
ning. devOopment.  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram; providing  tlmOg  reaponaea  to  parent 
reeommendatlona:  parent  advlaoni  councOa; 
and  other  acHvltlea  deaigned  to  enUat  the 
aupport  and  participation  of  parenta  to  aid 
in  Me  iMimetion  of  their  dMdren. 

($)  Parenta  of  partlelpaUng  dMdren  are 
expected  to  cooperate  with  the  local  educa- 
tional ageneg  by  becoming  JbioWedveable  of 
the  program  goaia  and  acHvltlea  and  by 
working  to  retnftrce  their  dtiidren'M  train- 
ingathome. 

id)  CooMDOUTtOK  Wrra  Advlt  Edvcatiom 
Act.— Program*  of  parental  intxrfoemeni 
dtaU  coordinate,  to  the  extent  poaaible,  with 
programa  fimded  under  the  AduU  Education 
Act 

(e)  AccaaaaajTr  ItnvmMiaifr.—Inftirma- 
tlon,  programa.  and  aetlvitlea  for  parenU 
purtaeaU  to  Oiia  aeetUm  thaU  be  provided  in 
a  language  and  form  whidt  the  parenU  un- 
deratand. 

8KC  Mr.  rAamaramn  or  obbauw  khbollko 
niMUTAnacaoota. 
(a)  QKMxatAL  ItsQoouitnm:— 7b  the  extent 
eonalatent  with  the  number  of  edueatUmaUt 
deprived  dMdren  in  the  adiod  diatrict  of 
Ou  local  educational  agencw  who  are  en- 
rolled in  privaU  elementary  and  aecondary 
aeheola.  audi  ageneg  ahaO.  after  timely  and 
meawiwa^l  oonanltotion  with  appropriate 
privaU  aehool  offldala,  make  provlaUtna  for 
indudlng  apecial  educational  aervicea  and 
itnangementa  (audi  aa  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
cational rwHo  and  teleoieion.  oOer  tedinol- 
ogg,  and  mobile  educational  aervice*  and 
egmlgmunt)  in  wkUh  audi  dMdren  can  par- 
tlelpate  and  wMdi  meet  tte  regnirement*  of 
aectkma  19X1.  l»li(b)(l).  MS.  1914.  and 


19U(b).  Mxpenditurea  for  educational  aerv- 
icea and  arrangementa  purauant  to  OiU  sec- 
tion for  cdueaHonaBg  deprived  dMdren  in 
pHvaU  adtooU  ahaU  be  equal  (taking  into 
account  the  number  of  dMdren  to  be  aerved 
and  Ote  apecial  educational  needa  of  audi 
dMdren)  to  expenditurea  for  dMdren  en- 
rolled in  the  public  adiooU  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencw- 
(b)  Brraaa  PnovaioH.— 

(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  U  prohib- 
ited by  law /Vom  providing  A>r  the  participa- 
tion in  apecial  programa  for  educationally 
deprived  children  enrolled  in  private  ele- 
mentary and  aecondan  adtooU  aa  reguired 
by  enbaection  (a),  the  Secretary  ahatt  waive 
audi  reguirement*.  and  $haU  arrange  for  the 
provlaion  of  aervicea  to  audi  dMdren 
Oiroudi  arrangemenU  uOiidi  thaU  be  aubjeet 
to  Hie  reguiremenU  ofaubaection  (a). 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  local 
educational  agency  haa  aubatantlaUy  ftMed 
to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an  egui- 
table  baala  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  «ec- 
ondary  adioola  aa  required  by  enbeeetion  (a), 
the  Secretary  ahaU  arrange  for  the  provlaion 
of  aervicea  to  audi  dMdren  VirouOi  arrange- 
menU whidi  thaU  be  aubject  to  the  reguire- 
menU of  aubaeetion  (a),  upon  whidi  deter- 
mination the  proviaiona  of  aubaeetion  (a) 
aiiaU  be  waived. 

(3>(A)  The  Secretary  ahaU  develop  and  Im- 
plement written  procedurea  for  receiving,  in- 
veaHgatlng,  and  reaolvino  comptaint*  from 
parents,  teachers,  or  other  concerned  orpani- 
aatlons  or  individuals  concerning  viola- 
tions of  thU  section.  The  Secretary  sliall  in- 
vestlgaU  and  resolve  each  such  complaint 
within  120  days  after  receipt  of  the  com- 
plaint 

(B)  When  Ote  Secretary  arranges  for  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  thU  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary slum,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  sdiool  offl- 
dala, pay  to  Oie  provider  tlie  coat  of  such 
services,  including  the  adminUtratlve  cost 
of  arranging  for  such  services,  from  Ote  ap- 
propriaU  allocation  or  allocations  under 
thU  chapter. 

(C)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  inves- 
tigoMon  or  complaint  that  could  result  in  a 
determination  under  this  aubaeetion.  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  from  the  allocation 
Of  the  affected  StaU  or  local  educational 
agency  the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  sudi 
services. 

<D)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  thU  section  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
win  no  lontfer  be  any  failure  or  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  local  educational  agency  to 
meet  the  requiremenU  of  subsection  (a). 

(4XA)  The  Secretary  shall  not  take  any 
final  action  under  thU  subsection  until  the 
StaU  educational  agency  and  local  educa- 
tional agency  affected  by  such  action  have 
had  an  opportunity,  for  at  least  forty-five 
days  after  receiving  written  notice  thereof, 
to  rabmit  written  objections  and  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  or  a  designee  to  show 
cause  why  audi  action  sliould  not  be  taken. 

(B)  If  a  StaU  or  local  educational  agency 
U  diaaatlafled  with  the  Secretary's  final 
action  after  a  proceeding  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  thU  paragraph,  U  may  uHthin 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  sudi  action.  fUe 
with  the  United  States  couH  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  sudi  State  U  located  a 
petition  fbr  review  of  that  actUm.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  diaU  be  forthwiOi  tranamitted 
by  the  derk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  Oiereupon  ahaU  fUe  in  the  court 


the  record  of  the  proceedlnga  on  whidi  he 
baaed  Ma  action,  aa  provided  in  section  2112 
ofHtU  22.  United  Stataa  Code. 

(C)  77heAndin0i  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if 
supported  by  asUtatantlal  evidence,  shall  be 
condualve;  but  the  court,  for  good  cauae 
sliown,  may  remand  the  ease  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  hU  previ- 
ous action,  and  shall  fUe  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proeeedknga.  Such  new 
or  modified  findinga  of  fact  ahaU  likewise  be 
condnsive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(D)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
siUtparagraph  (B).  the  court  diaU  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  aet  it  aaide,  in  whoU  or  in  part  Tfie 
Judgment  of  the  court  shaU  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  29,  United 
States  Code. 

let  Pnioit  DETaaaiuTKM.—Any  bypass  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  under  title  /  of 
the  tlementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1995  or  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  improvement  ilct  shall 
remain  in  effect  to  the  extent  consUtent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(d)  (Um-AL  Exmaxs.— 

(1)  A  local  educational  agency  may  apply 
to  the  StaU  educational  agency  for  pay- 
ments for  capital  expenses  conaiatent  with 
the  proviaiona  of  this  subsection.  StaU  edu- 
cational agencies  shaU  dUtribuU  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  baaed  on  the 
degree  of  need  aa  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion. Such  an  application  shaU  contain  in- 
formation on  such  capital  expenses  by  fiscal 
year  and  shaU  contain  an  assurance  that 
any  funds  received  pursuarU  to  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  be  used  solely  for  purposes  of  the 
program  authoriaed  by  this  chapter. 

(2)(A)  From  Ote  amount  appropriated  /tor 
the  purposes  oT  this  subsection /tor  any /tocal 
year,  the  amount  whidt  each  StaU  sliaU  be 
eUglbU  to  receive  shaU  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appro- 
prUUed  as  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  prtvaU  schools  who  were  served  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  in  Ote  StaU 
duHng  the  period  July  1,  1994  through  June 
30,  1995,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
dMdren  served  duHng  such  period  in  aU 
States. 

(B)  AmounU  which  are  not  used  by  a  StaU 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
reallocated  by  the  Secretary  among  other 
States  on  the  baaia  of  need. 

(3)  There  U  authorteed  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  flacal  year  1999,  and  such 
sums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  each  of  the 
flacal  years  1999.  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 
Any  auma  appropriated  under  this  provlaion 
shall  be  used  /tor  increases  in  capital  ex- 
penses paid  from  funds  under  diapter  1  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  or  OiU  section  aubaequent  to  July 
1, 1995,  of  local  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
viding the  instructional  aervicea  required 
under  aectton  557  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  /mprovement  ilct  and  thU  aec- 
tion.  when  without  such  funda.  services  to 
prtvaU  schoolchildren  would  have  been  or 
have  been  reduced  or  would  be  reduced  or 
adverady  affected. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "capital  expenses"  is  limited  to  ex- 
penditures for  noninstruetional  ffoods  and 
aervicea  such  as  the  purchase;  lease  and  ren- 
ovation  of  real  and  personal  property  (inr 


duding  but  not  Umited  to  mobOe  education- 
al units  and  computer  evuipment  and  mate- 
rials), insurance  and  maintenance  coats, 
transportation,  and  other  comparable  poods 
and  services: 
am  Mia  upcal  MEQunuaaioK 

(a)  MAonvuMCK  or  Erronr.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  a 
local  educational  agency  may  receive  funds 
under  this  diapter  for  any  flacal  year  only  if 
the  StaU  educational  agency  finds  that 
either  the  combined  flacal  effort  per  student 
or  the  aggregaU  expenditures  of  Otat  agency 
and  the  StaU  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  leu  than 
90  percent  of  sudi  combined  fiscal  effort  or 
aggregate  expenditures  for  (he  second  pre- 
ceding flacal  year. 

(2)  The  StaU  educational  agency  shaU 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  diapter  in  any  flacal  year  in  the 
exact  proportion  to  which  a  local  education- 
al agency  faUa  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  tty  faUing  below  90  percent  of 
both  the  combined  flacal  effort  per  student 
and  aggregaU  expenditures  (using  Oie  meas- 
ure most  favorabU  to  such  local  agency), 
and  no  such  lesser  amount  shaU  be  used  for 
computing  the  effort  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  subsequent  years. 

(3)  The  StaU  educational  agency  rnay 
waive;  for  one  fiscal  year  only,  the  require- 
menU of  this  subsection  if  the  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  sudi  a  waiver 
would  be  equitable  due  to  exceptional  or  un- 
controllable circumstances  such  as  a  natu- 
ral disaster  or  a  precipitous  and  unforeseen 
decline  in  the  financial  resources  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(b)  Federal  Fmnoa  To  Svpplkmxkt,  Not 

SVFPLAMT   RMOVLAR    HOIf-FajOKAL    FxmD8.—A 

StaU  educational  agency  or  other  StaU 
agency  in  operating  its  State  level  programs 
or  a  local  educational  agency  may  use  funds 
received  under  thU  chapter  only  so  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
education  of  pupils  participating  in  pro- 
grams and  prajecU  tusisted  under  this  chap- 
ter and  in  no  case  may  such  funds  be  so 
used  as  to  supplant  such  fund*  from  such 
non-Federal  sources.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate compliance  with  this  sutisection,  no 
StaU  educational  agency,  oOier  StaU 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shaU  be 
required  to  provide  services  under  this  chap- 
ter through  use  of  a  particular  instructional 
method  or  in  a  particular  instructional  set- 
Hng. 

(C)  COMPAXABIUTY  OF  SkRVJCXS.— 

(1)  A  local  educational  agency  may  receive 
funds  under  this  chapter  only  if  StaU  and 
local  funds  wiU  be  used  in  the  dUtrict  of 
such  agency  to  provide  services  in  project 
areas  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  at  least 
comparable  to  services  being  provided  in 
areas  in  such  dUtrict  which  are  not  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  chapter.  Where  all 
school  attendance  areas  in  Ote  diatrict  of  the 
agency  are  deaignated  aa  project  areaa,  the 
agency  may  receive  such  funda  only  if  StaU 
and  local  funda  are  uaed  to  provide  services 
which,  taten  as  a  whole,  are  substantiaUy 
compardbU  in  each  project  area. 

(2)(A)  A  local  educational  agency  shaU  be 
considered  to  have  met  the  requiremenU  of 
paragraph  (l)ifUhaa  fUed  with  the  StaU 
educational  agency  a  written  assurance  that 
it  haa  established  and  implemented— 

(U  a  districtwide  eatery  schedule;- 


(W  a  policy  to  ensure  equivalence  among 
sdiooU  in  teadiers,  adminUtrators,  and 
auxiliary  personnel:  and 

(iii)  a  policy  to  ensure  evuioalenoe  among 
sdiooU  in  the  provision  of  curriculum  mate- 
riaU  and  instructional  supplies. 

(B)  UnpredictabU  dianges  in  student  en- 
roUment  or  personnd  assignments  which 
occur  after  Oie  beginning  of  a  school  year 
shaU  not  be  induded  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining comparability  of  services. 

(3)  Local  educational  agencies  shall  deve^ 
op  procedures  for  compliance  with  the  pro- 
viaiona of  Oiia  subsection,  and  ahaU  annual- 
ly maintain  records  documenting  compli- 
ance. StaU  educational  agenciea  diaU  moni- 
tor the  compliance  of  local  educational 
agencies  within  their  States  with  reaped  to 
Oie  requiremenU  of  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Local  educational  agenciea  with  not 
more  Otan  one  building  for  each  grade  span 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  proviaiona  of  thU 
subsection. 

(5)  Local  educational  agenciea  which  are 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  this  pro- 
vision shaU  be  subject  to  withliolding  of 
funds  only  to  Oie  amount  or  percentage  by 
u^ich  the  local  educational  agency  ?ias 
failed  to  comply. 

(d)  ExcLvsioM  or  Spxcial  State  amd  Local 

PROOXAM  FVNDS.— 

(IK A)  For  the  purpoaea  of  determining 
compliance  wiOi  Oie  requiremenU  ofsubsec- 
tioiu  (b)  and  (c),  a  local  educational  agency 
may  exclude  StaU  and  local  funds  expended 
for  carrying  out  special  prograrru  to  meet 
Oie  educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
pritied  children  including  compensatory 
education  for  educationaUy  deprtved  chil- 
dren (xohidi  meeU  Ote  requiremenU  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B)  A  StaU  or  local  program  meeU  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subparacrraph  if  it  U 
similar  to  programs  aasUted  under  thU  part 
The  Secretary  shaU  consider  a  StaU  or  local 
program  to  be  similar  to  programs  aaaialed 
under  thU  part  if— 

(i>  aU  children  participating  in  Ote  pro- 
gram are  educationaUy  deprtved, 

(ii)  Ote  program  U  baaed  on  similar  per- 
formance objectives  related  to  edticational 
achievement  and  U  evaluated  in  a  manner 
consUtent  with  Otose  performance  obJec- 
Hves, 

(Hi/  Oie  program  provides  supplementary 
services  designed  to  meet  Ote  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Oie  children  who  are  partici- 
pating, 

(iv)  the  local  educational  agency  keeps 
such  records  and  affords  such  accest  thereto 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  Oie  correctness 
and  verification  of  Oie  requiremenU  of  thu 
subparagraph,  and 

(v)  the  StaU  educational  agency  monitors 
performance  under  the  program  to  assure 
that  the  requiremenU  of  thU  subparagraph 
are  met 

(2)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  com- 
pliance with  the  requiremenU  of  subsection 
(c),  a  local  educational  agency  may  exclude 
StaU  and  local  funda  expended  for— 

(i)  bilingual  education  for  children  of  lim- 
ited Engliah  proficiency, 

(HI  special  education  for  handicapped 
chUdren  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabUitles.  and 

(Hi)  certain  StaU  phase-in  programs  as 
described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  A  StaU  education  program  which  is 
being  phaaed  into  fuU  operation  meeU  the 
requiremenU  of  ihU  subparagraph  if  the 
Secretary  U  satis/led  Oiat— 

(i)  the  program  U  authoriaed  and  gov- 
erned apecifieaUy  by  the  proviaiona  of  StaU 
law; 


(ii)  the  purpose  of  the  program  U  to  pro- 
vide for  Ote  comprehensive  and  systematic 
restructuring  of  the  total  educational  envi- 
ronment at  the  level  of  Ote  individual 
sdtoat; 

(iii)  the  program  is  based  on  objeetivea,  in- 
cluding but  rtot  limited  to,  performance  ob- 
jectives rdated  to  educational  acMevement 
and  U  evaluated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  thoae  objecHves; 

(iv)  parenU  and  sdtod  staff  are  involved 
in  comprehensive  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  program; 

(V)  Ote  program  will  benefit  aU  children  in 
a  particular  school  or  grade-span  within  a 
school; 

(vi)  schooU  participaHng  in  a  program  de- 
scribe, in  a  school  level  ptan.  program  strat- 
egies for  meeUng  the  special  educational 
need*  of  educationaUy  deprtved  children; 

(vii)  at  aU  Hmes  during  such  phase-in 
period  at  least  50  percent  of  Oie  sdtooU  par- 
ticipaHng in  the  program  are  Ote  schools 
serving  project  areas  whidt  have  Ote  greatest 
number  or  concentrations  of  educationaUy 
deprtved  children  or  children  from  low- 
income  families: 

(viii)  StaU  funda  made  availabU  for  the 
phaae-in  program  wiU  supplement,  and  not 
supplant,  StaU  and  local  funds  which 
would,  in  Oie  absence  of  Ote  phase-in  pro- 
gram, have  been  provided  for  sdtooU  par- 
ticipating in  such  program.' 

(ix)  Ote  local  educational  agency  U  sepa- 
rately accountable,  for  purposes  of  compli- 
ance with  the  clatue*  of  this  subparagraph, 
to  Ote  StaU  educational  agency  for  any 
funds  expended  for  such  program:  and 

(x)  the  local  educational  agencies  carrying 
out  the  program  are  complying  with  the 
ctauses  of  thU  subparagraph  and  Ote  StaU 
educational  agency  U  complying  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  thU  paragraph. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  an  advance 
determination  of  whether  or  not  a  StaU  pro- 
gram meeU  Ote  requiremenU  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  require  each  StaU 
educational  agency  to  submit  the  provisions 
Of  StaU  law  together  with  implemenHng 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  guiddines.  and  in- 
terpretation* which  are  necessary  for  an  ad- 
vance determination.  The  Secretary's  deter- 
mination stiall  be  in  wrtHng  and  shall  in- 
clude the  reasoru  for  Ote  determination. 
Whenever  there  U  any  material  change  in 
perHnent  StaU  law  affecHng  Ote  program, 
the  StaU  educational  agency  sttaU  submit 
such  dtanges  to  Ote  Secretary. 

(4)  The  StaU  educational  agency  sliaU 
make  an  advance  determination  of  whether 
or  not  a  local  program  meeU  Oie  require- 
menU of  this  subsection.  The  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  shaU  require  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  submit  the  provisions  of 
local  law,  together  with  implemenHng  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  interpretations 
which  are  necessary  to  make  such  an  ad- 
vance determination.  The  StaU  educational 
agency's  determination  stiaU  be  in  writing 
and  shaU  include  the  reasons  for  Ote  deter- 
minoHotL  Whenever  Oiere  U  any  material 
dtange  in  perHnent  local  law  affecHng  the 
program,  Ote  local  educational  agency  shaU 
submit  such  changes  to  Ote  StaU  education- 
al agency. 

(e)  PKOHomoM  REOuxDma  Stajs  Am.— No 
StaU  shaU  take  into  consideration  pay- 
ments under  this  chapter  in  determining  the 
eligibility  of  any  local  educational  agency 
in  that  StaU  for  StaU  aid,  or  the  amount  of 
StaU  aid,  with  reaped  to  free  public  educa- 
tion qA  children. 
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acjMAsraiuiMMB 

W   LocM,    XmuunoM.— M    aeeordomee 
wUk  imMoimI  ^mmimtii.  each  local  edncs- 


(IJ  avthmtt  Vtt  cOteMMiun  9/  pmgroMa 
mmlttti  w»itr  Mm  part  atiaaat  onee  nem 
Oum  tmn  (Mttrng  oWmMm  wmaaunment  of 
imMwUmal  ttmUmt  adtievement  in  batie 
ticau  mmd  mon  advanead  ritau.  oggngaUd 
Jbr  flU  local  MtnooMoiMl  oflraey  u  a  whole; 
oa  on  iMtieoior  of  Ou  impact  of  the  pro- 


(V  mtattt  «wA  evaluation  mnUi  to  the 
State  edmeatlomal  agenew  at  leaet  once 
dartag  each  three  wtarappUeaUonei/eie; 

(S)  eomimet  a  noiew  of  the  pnvmmt  ef- 
jtetfwMn  to  Uapnviaa  etadent  aOiieve- 
wmU  *n  any  pear  {«  wMc*  the  local  etf  neo- 
tfonal  ooMcy  *oe»  not  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion pureuarU  to  paragmph  (i)  and  make 
ate  nmlte  i^amih  review  avaOdbU  to  teach- 
an.  parentt  of  partieipatirtti  chXtdren,  and 
o^erapprepriatepartiea: 

(4J  dilermim  wheOter  improved  performr 
once  under  paraoraph  (It  ia  tuatained  over 
a  period  of  more  Oian  one  program  pear; 


(St  «M  the  reeuU*  of  eudh  evaluation  and 
review  in  program  impmvtment  efforte. 

(bJ  Sun  SvALmTioia.—In  accordance 
wiflk  naWowaf  etondanb.  eaOi  StaU  educa- 
tional apencp  tiuiU — 

m  conduct  an  evaluation  (baaed  on  local 
evaluation  data  collected  under  tubeecUon 
(a)  and  aeetiona  1124(ei.  1132(bJ.  lZ02(a)(t), 
and  lU2(d)i  of  the  programa  aaaUted  under 
tMa  diopter  at  leaat  everp  two  peara,  aubmit 
Out  evaluaHon  to  the  Secretarp  and  make 
pubHe  the  reaulta  of  Out  evaluation; 

(2)  inform  local  educational  ageneiea,  in 
odsonoi;  of  the  apectflc  enaivatton  data  that 
Witt  be  needed  and  how  U  map  be  collected: 


(3)  collect  data  on  the  race,  age,  and 
gender  of  children  aeroed  by  the  programs 
aaeiated  under  thia  d%apter  and  on  the 
number  of  dtOdren  aeroed  bg  grade-level 
under  the  programa  aaaiated  under  thia 
chapter  and  annuallp  aubmit  auch  data  to 
the  Seeretarp. 
ate  Mta  rposMAM  amomam. 

(a)  »anoL  Pmoooam  ItmovBimrr.—WUh 
reapeet  to  eadi  aehotd  whidi  ahowa  no  im- 
provement or  a  dedine  in  aggregate  adiieve- 
ment  of  dMdren  aeroed  under  thU  chapter 
for  one  adutol  gear,  the  local  educational 
agencg  ahaU — 

<V  devdop  and  implement  in  coordina- 
tion with  audi  adiool  a  plan  for  program 
improvement  wMdi  ahatt  incorporate  thoae 
program  dtangea  which  hat«  the  greateat 
HfeeUhood  of  improvirtg  the  performance  of 
edncationoJIy  diaadoantafled  children  iur 
dndinff— 

(JU  technical  aoittance; 

(Bt  altemotioe  cnrricnliim  that  ha*  ahown 
promiae  in  (intilar  whooli. 

(Ct  inum>oin4r  ooordirtaUon  between  the 
dtapter  1  and  the  regular  achool  program, 

(D)  evaluation  of  parent  involvement, 

(K)  appropriate  inaervice  training  for 
ataffpatd  wiOifunda  under  thia  dtapter  and 
other  atatf  who  teach  children  aenwd  under 
this  chapter. 

(rt  other  meaaurea  propoaed  ftp  the  local 
educational  ageneg,  and 

(2}  auhmU  the  plan  to  the  local  echool 
and  the  State  educational  agencg, 
lake  it  avafUMe  to  parent*  of  children 
[  mder  thit  chapter  in  that  adiooL 

(bt  Stat*  AMtaruKK  to  Locu.  Kdvcatioii- 
AL  AaMmaMM.—(i)  If  for  two  conaecutive 
pearl,  flke  oflvregate  adtievement  of  children 
•enwd  under  thie  charter  in  a  adiool  doea 


not  improve  or  dedinea.  Oie  local  education- 
al ageneg  Oiall.  in  conaultation  with  the 
StaU  educational  agency,  adiool  ataff  and 
parent*  of  partieipaHng  dMdren,  devdop 
and  implement  a  joint  plan  for  program  im- 
provement in  that  adiool  until  improvad 
achievement  in  the  aggregate  U  auatained 
over  a  period  of  more  than  one  pear. 

(2)  The  Stale  educational  agencp  dtaU  pro- 
vide approprlaU  technical  a«fi*tance  to 
each  achool  identified  wader  paragraph  <1> 
and  ahaU  ioinOg  e*taMi*h  with  local  educa- 
tional agency  repreaentativea  objective 
meaaurea  of  educational  performance  in 
identified  adiooU  and  diaaeminate  audi  cri- 
teria to  local  educational  ageneiea. 

(c)  Local  CoMDmoNS.—The  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  StaU  educational 
agency,  in  performing  their  reaponaibilitiea 
under  aubaectiona  (a)  and  (b).  thaU  take 
into  conaideration— 

(1)  the  mobmty  of  the  atudent  population; 

(2)  the  extent  of  educational  deprivation 
among  program  participant*  which  may 
negatively  affect  improvement  efforta, 

(3)  the  ditfieuUiea  involved  in  deaHng 
with  aider  children  in  aeeondary  adiool  pro- 
grama funded  under  thi*  diopter,  and 

(4)  whether  indica^ora  other  than  im- 
proved achievement  demonatraU  the  poei- 
live  etfecU  on  participating  children  of  the 
actlvitiea  funded  under  thi*  diopter. 

<d)  Sjvdkkt  Phookam  limovEtam.—On 
the  baaia  of  the  evaluation*  and  review* 
under  tectum  1019,  each  local  educational 
agency  thall — 

(IJ  identify  atudenU  who  have  been  aerved 
for  a  program  year  and  have  ahown  no  im- 
provement or  a  dedine  in  achievement, 

<2)  conaider  modificatlona  in  the  program 
offered  to  better  aerve  atudenU  ao  identified, 
and 

(3)  conduct  a  thorough  aaaeaament  of  the 
educational  need*  of  ttudenU  who  remain 
in  the  program  after  two  conaecutive  years 
of  participation  with  no  improvement  in 
achievement 

(e)  TKcmacAL  AssaTAMCK.—In  carrying  out 
the  program  improvement  and  atudent  im- 
provement acHvitiea  reguired  in  aubaectiona 
(a),  <b).  and  <d>,  local  educational  ageneiea 
and  StaU  educational  ageneiea  ahall  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  regional  technical  aaatat- 
ance  centers  eatabliahed  by  section  1437(d) 
to  the  full  extent  audi  reaourca  are  avail- 
able. 
PARTB-BVBN  STAHT  PROGRAMS  OnRATED 

BY  LOCAL  SDVCATIONAL  AGBNCIBS 
SSC  IMl.  STATKMENrOFPtmPOSE. 

It  ia  the  purpoae  of  thi*  part  to  improve 
the  educational  opportunitiea  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  and  adulU  by  integraUng 
eariy  childhood  education  and  adult  educa- 
tion for  parents  into  a  unified  program  to 
be  referred  to  as  "Even  Start".  The  program 
shall  be  implemented  throui^  cooperative 
proiecU  that  build  on  existing  community 
resource*  to  creaU  a  new  range  of  services. 

SMC  lau.  aum  ALLOCATION. 

(a)  State  Allocatkm.— Except  aa  provided 
in  aubaectiona  (b)  and  (c),  granta  ahaU  be 
made  to  each  StaU  in  the  same  proportion 
aa  granU  are  allocated  under  aection  ItfOS. 

(b)  Stat*  Mnamm.— 

(1)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
no  StaU  ahaU  receive  leu  than  three-fburtha 
of  one  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  thia  part  for  any  flacal  year.  For  any 
flacal  year  for  whidi  amount*  appropriated 
are  Ie«*  than  350,000.000,  no  StaU  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  5  percent  For  any  flacal 
year  for  whidi  amount*  appropriated  are 
greater  than  $50,000,000  no  StaU  diaU  re- 
ceive leaa  than  three-fburtha  of  one  percent 


of    auma     appropriated     in     excess     of 
$50,000,000. 

(2)  Subiect  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
prlaHona,  no  StaU  ahaU  receive  leu  than 
3100,000  for  any  flacal  year. 

(c)  RMamrAnoM  roa  JOojuwr  PmooMAMB.— 
The  Secretary  ahaU  reaerve  an  amount  egual 
to  three  percent  of  the  auma  appropriated  for 
this  part  for  programa  coneUtent  with  the 
purpoaea  of  this  part  for  migrant  children 
and  fheir  fOmUiea  to  be  conducted  thn>u0h 
the  Office  of  Migrant  Education. 
SKC  leu.  inta  orrvms. 

(a)  IK  aEKEKAL.—Funda  made  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  part 
ahatt  be  used  to  provide /tamily-centered  edu- 
cation programs  which  involve  parents  and 
dMdren  in  a  cooperaHve  effort  to  help  par- 
ent* become  fun  partners  in  the  education  of 
their  dMdren  and  to  aaaiat  children  in 
readiing  their  full  potential  aa  learners. 

(b)  PaooKAM  ELXMEMTa.—Eadi  program  aa- 
aiated under  thi*  part  shall  indude— 

(1)  the  identification  and  recruitment  of 
eligible  children; 

(2)  screening  and  preparation  of  parents 
and  thildren  for  participation,  induding 
teating,  referral  to  neceaaary  counading,  and 
rdated  aervicea; 

(3)  deaign  of  programa  and  provision  of 
aupport  aervicea  (when  unavailable  from 
other  aourcea)  approprlaU  to  the  partici- 
pants' work  and  other  reaponaibilitiea,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  acheduling  and  location  of  aervicea  to 
allow  joirU  participation  by  parent*  and 
children; 

(B)  child  care;  and 

(C)  tranaportation; 

(4>  the  establishment  of  inatructional  pro- 
grama that  promoU  adult  literacy,  training 
parent*  to  aupport  the  education  and 
growth  of  their  children,  and  preparation  of 
children  for  aucceu  in  regular  achoot  pro- 
grama; 

(5)  proviaion  of  apecial  training  to  enable 
ataff  to  develop  the  «MII*  necessary  to  work 
with  parents  and  young  children  in  the  full 
range  of  inatructional  aervicea  offered 
through  thia  part  (induding  child  care  ataff 
in  programa  enrolling  diildren  of  jMrtici- 
panU  under  this  part  on  a  apace  available 
baaia): 

(t)  proviaion  of  and  monitoring  of  inte- 
grated itutructUmal  aervicea  to  participat- 
ing parents  and  children  thrxiugh  home- 
baaed  programa;  and 

(7)  coordination  of  programa  aaaiated 
under  thia  part  with  programa  aaaiated 
under  part  A,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the 
Job  TYaining  Partnership  Act.  and  with  the 
Head  Start  program,  volunteer  literacy  pro- 
grama, and  other  relevant  programa. 

(c)  LaoTATKUi.—Funda  under  thia  part 
may  be  uaed  for  not  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  total  coat  of  the  program  in  theftrat  pear 
of  funding,  00  percent  in  the  aecond  year,  40 
percent  in  the  third  year,  and  20  percent  in 
the  fourth  and  any  subsequent  year  of  fund- 
ing. Eunda  may  not  be  uaed  for  indirect 
coata.  Additional  funda  may  be  obtained 
from  any  available  source  (induding  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programa  and  part  A  of 
this  chapter). 
a£c  i«M  KueuLE  rAKnaPANTs. 

EligibU  participants  shall  be^ 

(1)  a  parent  or  parenU  who  are  digible  for 
participation  in  an  adult  baaic  education 
program  under  the  Adult  Education  Act; 
and 

(2)  the  child  or  children  (aged  lto7,  indu- 
aive)  of  any  individual  under  paragraph  (1) 
who  reaide  in  a  adiool  attendance  area  dea- 


ignated  for  participation  in  programa  under 

part  A. 

ate  uu.  APrucAjmm. 

(a)  8tmMaaiOM.—To  be  digibU  to  receive  a 
grant  a  local  educational  agency  ahaU 
auhmit  an  application  in  such  A>rm  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  inA^r- 
motion  aa  the  StaU  educational  agency  may 
reguire. 

(b)  RMQvntMD  DocvMKNTATioH.—Such  appli- 
cation ahaU  include  documentation  that  the 
local  educational  agency  haa  the  gualified 
peraonnd  reguiredn- 

(1)  to  devdop,  adminiater,  and  implement 
the  program  reguirei  by  thia  part,  and 

(2)  to  provide  apecial  training  neceaaary 
to  prepare  ataff  for  the  program. 

(c)  Plan.— Such  application  shall  also  in- 
dude a  plan  of  operation  for  the  program 
which  include*— 

(1)  a  deacription  of  the  program  goala; 

(2)  a  deacription  of  the  activitiea  and  serv- 
ices which  will  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram (induding  training  and  preparation 
ofataff); 

(3)  a  deacription  of  the  population  to  be 
aerved  and  an  utimaU  of  the  number  of 
parttcipant*.- 

(4)  a  atatement  of  the  methoda  which  will 
beu*ed— 

(A)  to  ensure  that  the  programa  will  serve 
thoae  digibU  participant*  most  in  need  of 
the  acHvitiu  and  services  provided  by  thi* 
port 

(B)  to  provide  services  under  this  part  to 
apecial  population*,  *uch  a*  individuaU 
u)ith  limited  Engliah  proficiency  and  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps:  and 

(C)  to  encourage  participants  to  remain 
in  the  program*  for  a  time  sufficient  to  meet 
program  goals;  and 

(5)  a  deacription  of  the  methoda  by  whidi 
the  applicant  will  coordinaU  programa 
under  thia  part  loith  programa  under  part  A 
of  thU  diopter,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  with 
Head  Start  programs,  volunteer  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  other  relevant  programs. 

SMC  ma.  A  WAMO  OP  GRANTS. 

(a)  SxLEcnoN  Process.— Eadi  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  shall  appoint  a  review  panel 
that  will  award  grant*  on  the  baaia  of  pro- 
po*al*  which— 

(1)  are  moat  likdy  to  be  aucceaaful  in  meet- 
ing the  goal*  of  thia  part; 

(2)  are  serving  areaa  of  the  StaU  in  great- 
eat  need  of  aervicea  provided  under  thi*  part,* 

(3)  demonatraU  the  greateat  degree  of  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  a  vari- 
ety of  relevant  service  provider*  in  all 
phaaea  of  the  program; 

(4)  aubmit  budgeU  which  appear  reaaona- 
ble,  given  the  scope  of  the  proposal; 

(5)  demonstraU  the  local  educational 
agency's  ability  to  provide  additional  fund- 
ing under  section  10S3(c); 

(6)  are  representative  of  urban  and  rural 
regions  of  the  State;  and 

(7)  show  the  greateat  promiae  for  provid- 
ing modda  which  may  be  tranaferred  to 
other  local  educational  ageneiea. 

(b)  Review  Panel.— A  review  panel  ahaU 
conaiat  of  7  membera  aafoUoioa: 

(1)  an  eariy  childhood  education  profea- 
atonal; 

(2)  an  adult  education  profeaeional; 

(3)  a  repreaentative  of  parent-child  educa- 
tion organieationa; 

(4)  a  representative  of  community-baaed 
Hteraey  organieationa; 

(5)  a  member  of  a  local  board  of  educa- 
tion; 

(t)  a  repreaentative  of  buaineu  and  indus- 
try with  a  commitment  to  education;  and 


(7)  an  individual  involved  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  programa  under  thia  chapter 
within  the  State: 

(c)  DuKAnoN.—OranU  may  be  awarded  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  4  yeara. 
apc  mr.  grAiVATtoN. 

(a)  iNIXFENDENT  ANNUAL  EVALUATION.— The 

Secretary  ahall  provide  for  the  annual  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  programs  under  OiU 
part  to  determine  their  effectiveneu  in  pro- 
xHding— 

(1)  aervicea  to  apecial  population*; 

(2)  adult  education  aervicea; 

(3)  parent  training; 

(4)  home-baaed  programa  involving  par- 
enU and  children; 

(5)  coordination  with  related  service*  pro- 
gram*.'  and 

($)  training  of  rdated  peraonnd  in  appro- 
priate dcUl  area*. 

(b)  Ojteria.- 

(1)  EvaluatUma  ahall  be  conducted  by  in- 
dividuala  not  directly  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  program  or  project  oper- 
ation under  thi*  part  Such  independent 
evaluators  and  the  program  admini*tratori 
shall  iointly  develop  evaluation  criteria 
which  provide  for  appropriaU  analyst*  of 
the  factora  under  *ub*ection  (a).  VTTten  po*- 
eible,  evaluaOona  ahall  indude  compariaoru 
with  appropriaU  control  groups. 

(2)  In  order  to  determine  a  program's  ef- 
fectiveneu in  achieving  iU  staled  goal*,  the 
evaluations  shall  contain  objective  meas- 
ures of  such  goals  and,  u^ienever  feasible, 
shall  obtain  the  specific  view*  of  program 
participant*  about  *uch  programs. 

(c)  Report  to  Conoress  and  Dissemima- 
TiON.—The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congreu  an  annual  review 
and  summary  of  the  reauUa  of  auch  evalua- 
tiona.  The  annual  evaluationa  ahall  be  aub- 
mitted  to  the  National  DiffuaUm  Network  in 
the  form  reguired  for  contideraiian  for  poa- 
aible  di**eminatiofL 

SKC  itn.  AvnouMAnoNOPAmonaATmNS. 

TTiere  are  authorlzai  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpoaes  of  this  part  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeara  1989. 
1990, 1991,  1992,  and  1993. 

PART  C-SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  BASIC  SKILLS  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
DROPOUT  PREVENTION  AND  RBSNIRY 

Sukpart  l—Amtkeiiaatien  ami  Fonda  DUtrikmOm 

SEC  IIIL  PVMPOSS. 

It  is  the  purpoae  of  thU  part  to  reduce  the 
number  of  youtha  who  do  not  compUU  their 
elementary  and  aeeondary  education  and  to 
improve  the  baaic  skills  of  aeeondary  adiool 
atudenU  by  providing— 

(If  national  demonatration  grant*  for  3 
years  to  local  educational  agencies  to  utab- 
liah  and  demonatraU  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry  or  aeeondary  school  baaic  akiUa 
improvement  prt>grama:  and 

(2)  funda  to  States  on  a  formula  basU  for 
the  subaeguent  3  years  for  granU  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  implement  effective 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  or  second- 
ary adiool  baaU  skills  improvement  pro- 
grama. 

SEC  lin.  AOTBOMOAnON  OP  APFPOnUATtONS. 

There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpoaa  of  this  part  $100,000,000  for 
fiacal  pear  1988  and  auch  auma  aa  may  be 
neceaaary  for  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  1989. 
1990.  1991,  1992,  and  1993.  Funda  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  ahaU  be  uaed 
in  aeeordanee  with  aection  1103. 


awe  iirn.  vat  op  pvnpb  pop  iuhomal  ttmou- 
anunoH  ouwn  iiM»  artTt  mru- 
UBrrAttoMaum. 

(a)  From  the  funda  appropriated  under 
aection  1102  for  flacal  yeara  1$98.  l$tt.  and 

1990,  the  Secretary  diatt  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  national  demonstration  grants  aa 
provided  under  aubpart  2. 

(b)  From  the  funda  appropriated  under 
aection  1102  for  flacal  yean  1991.  1992.  and 
1993.  the  Secretary  diatt  alloeaU  funda  to 
StaU  educational  ageneiea  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  State  implementation  granta  aa 
provided  in  aubpart  3. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  414  q^  Om 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  ilct  ahaO  not 
apply  to  the  national  demonatration  pro- 
gram authoriaed  in  aubpart  2  and  funded 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section. 

Satpart  2—Nmltsml Dimtm»limlt$u  Piegnm 
ate  im.  ttattrATmia  oppmnta. 

(a)  Reservation  for  Migrant  Paoomua.— 
From  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1102  for  flacal  years  1988.  1989.  and 
1990,  the  Secretary  shaU  flrat  reaerve  an 
amount  egual  to  3  percent  of  such  amount 
for  programa  conaUtent  with  the  purpoae*  of 
thU  part  for  national  demonatration  pro- 
grama for  migrant  children  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  Migrant  ^ueation. 

(b)(1)  Sutifect  to  paragraph  (2).  from  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  for  flacal  yean 
1988.  1989.  and  1990,  the  Secretary  ahaO  re- 
serve SO  percent  for  national  demonatration 
granU  for  dropout  prevention  and  reentry 
acHvities  (as  described  in  aection  1142)  to  be 
dUtributed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  aection  1122.  and  50  percent  fin  sec- 
ondary school  basU  skills  improvement  ac- 
Hvitiu (aa  deacribed  in  aection  1143).  to  be 
dUtributed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
aion* of  aection  1123. 

(2)  The  percentage  allotmenU  of  funda  for 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  actixHtia  or 
secondary  school  basic  skills  improvement 
activitiu  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary,  if  additional  funda  remain 
after  meeting  the  funding  needs  for  activi- 
ties described  in  aection  1142  or  aection 
1143,  baaed  on  the  numlter  of  applications 
and  the  types  q^  programs  being  propoaed 

(3)  In  calculating  the  pereentagu  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall,  for  thoae 
applicanU  which  propose  both  dropout  pre- 
vention activitiu  and  baaic  skills  improve- 
ment activitiea,  attribuU  an  appropriaU 
share  toward  each  percentage  reservation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  which  the  appli- 
cant  utimates  in  iU  application  wtU  be  re- 
guired for  eadi  category  of  activity. 

stcmtALLomtNTOPPVNpapotoaopoarpat' 
vtNnoNANDtttMnratAm. 

(a)  CUTEOORoa  or  Local  Edocatiomal 
AaENCiES.—From  the  fund*  reserved  for 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  acHvitiu  in 
aection  1121(b).  the  Secretary  ahaU  aUot  the 
/allowing  percentages  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing categoriu  of  local  educational  agendea: 

(1)  Local  educational  agenda  adminiater- 
ing  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
250,000  or  more  elementary  and  aeeondary 
school  studenU  shaU  be  allotted  20  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated 

(2)  Local  educational  agenciu  adminUter- 
ing  schools  uiith  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  50.000.  but  leu  than  250.000  dementa- 
ry  and  secondary  school  atudenta,  shall  be 
allotted  25  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated 

(3)  Local  educational  agenciu  adminUter- 
ing  adiooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  20,000,  but  less  than  50,000  elementary 
and  secondary  adiool  student*.  ahaU  be  al- 
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tf  am  mmummt  appmpri-       (bt  M  noordiitg  rack  gmnta,  the  Seentarg 


(4)  Loeal  liatatlwmat  i^iwclM  adrntniater- 
wwkoob  «(M  «  total  tnnOmmU  t^  ten 
M«M  wlawumtmTt  and  aeeomdarw 
btmUottet  3$  percent 
j/IIU  MUiiuif  ■fpiiinlit**  QiwKtMmmw  te 
aOa  fmiwnah  to  imttvmeMntt 
I  eoMortfa  q^  not  iNore 
S  loMi  timtmnomm}  agwictot  wUk  a 
:  or  IM  flkoM  Ml«M  ateiMi*- 
.awektmitMund 
te  eni^iMeHoit  id<A 
A*  State  eimeattomal  ageaew.  Mot  leaa  than 
M  penemt  ^  famiM  ■— flaMe  amder  CM* 
,  Aall  te  cwnia*  to  local  ediic*- 
iliflifaitao  echoaie  wUh 
a  total  —wlliiMiU  qriMt  tites  i:«M  etemea- 
tanf  aad.  amamtan  aekool  ataden  tt 
(hi  Fmaa  nuana.— i^aO  apptieanta  in  a 
ham  reeetvei  granta  wMcA  aaffl- 
Ote  needa  aa  atatei  in  their 
«tfh  regard  to  Ae  wamter  of 
atadenta  to  be  aenei  and  Ote  leva  offttnd- 
ing  uwiiforf  aiMl  fiinda  reaiaia  aeotioMe 
nnder  that  eatagor%  »e  SeereUry  mag  nae 
ameh  anmaaHa  fanda  fitr  parvoeea  of  granU 
tar  oAcr  eatopertei  of  local  edacattoaal 
iiiaaf Ifi  Milfft  awifff  anwlt 

(et  dwamo  or  QmaHT.—From  the  amoant  ol- 
UMadfor  ang  Jtaeal  gear  to  a  category  of 
local  atfaoattoiMl  ageneiea  under  anteectlon 
(aJ.  Ota  Seeretmrg  ahaU  award  aa  many 
0nmti  aa  yraeHeaMc  wUMa  each  ntcfc  cole- 
gory  to  local  adacattowal  agewcfet  thotpro- 
tfnqwat  prevention  and  reentry  pro- 
parauatU  to  aeeUon  1142.  whoae  ap- 
pUeattoma  have  been  approved  bt  the  Seere- 
targ  far  anehflaeal  gear,  and  whoaeappUear 
tiona  propoaa  a  program  Omt  wiO  be  of 
valne  aa  a  demonUraUaa  of  the  aetivitiea  in 
aeeUon  1142.  Ihe  Seeretarg  OtaU  give  flrat 
priorttg  within  each  eategorg  under  aeetion 
lt2Ua)  to  appHeanta  that  have  either  very 
high  nambera  or  verg  high  pereenlegea  of 
aAool  dropoata. 

(df  Amotmr.—ne  amomnt  of  a  grant 
awarded  under  Me  aeetion  to  a  local  educor 
tionad  ageneg  for  ang  flaeal  wear,  to  the 
extent  praetteabte.  ^att  be  proportionate  to 
the  ettent  and  aeveritg  of  the  local  dropout 
protiewL 
(et  MeTcwnMO  XfocmumfJ.— 
(1/  For  the  firat  ftacal  gear  of  aaaUtanee 
under  fhia  part,  a  local  etfacottoiial  aoency 
thaO  provide,  from  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  paftNc  or  private  aoareea,  a  caah 
amount  wtUOt  ia  not  ieaa  than  19  percent  of 
ameh  grant  far  the  purpoaea  of  proiecta  under 
tMapart 

12)  A  local  educational  agency  than  pro- 
vide 2S  percent  of  ameh  grant  for  the  aecond 
gear  and  49  percent  far  the  third  and  each 
aubaegaent  gear  far  Ou  purpoaea  of  proiecta 
under  flWe  port  Such  matOting  aaaiatance 
under  flUe  paragraph  ahaU  be  from  other 
Federai,  State,  or  local  pubUc  or  private 
aaureaa  and  mag  be  in  the  form  of  caA  or  of 
inrktnd  eantrihaUona  (audi  aa  fiuHUtiea. 
peraoanel,  and  eguipmenU  fdirig 


laa.  auomgm  or  tmam  roa  smcoiwamt 
auK  soLLa  mraorMioNT 


la)  From  Ote  funda  reaerved  for  aeeondarg 
aekool  baeic  aJUBt  fawjropeiiieiit  aetivitiea  in 
aeetlom  1121fb).  Oa  Secretary  ahaU  avard 
0raiita  to  local  etfacatloaal  ooenetei  that 
propoaa  baate  atOla  improvement  aetivitiea 
puraaant  to  aeetion  1143.  whoae  oppHca- 
tlona  hone  beea  a^roved  by  the  Secretary 
for  ameh  JIaeal  gear,  and  whoee  appHeation* 
propoaa  a  piogtam  of  aatfietent  aiae  and 
aeopetobei^valaeaaademonatration. 


(V  conaider  the  guatlty  of  the  appUcanfa 
propoaal  and  the  extent  to  whiOi  U  prxtpoaea 
remedial  acHvitiea  apeci/teaOy  taOored  to 
the  needa  of  aeeondarg  atadenta:  and 

(2)  provldeforan  eguUdble  diatribation  of 
awarda  on  Ote  baeia  of  geographic  area, 
urban  and  rural  areaa.  aiae  of  aOmai  dU- 
trieta  and  aehoota,  and  eharaeteriatlea  of 
atadenta  involved  in  the  program. 
ate  iiu.  GMKggAL  rwonanm  nm  matiwal 
BKUOHsnunoiieMAim 

(a)  TnoLr  Awaxd  or  GhuffiK— Tb  the 
extent  poaatUe.  for  any  flaeal  gear  the  Secre- 
tary ^taU  award  granta  to  local  educational 
ageneiea  under  thia  aabpart  not  later  than 
Julg  1  preceding  aueh  flaeal  gear. 

(bt  aiAXmUM  NUMBKM  OT  QOAtm.— 

(It  A  local  educational  agency  may  receive 
no  more  than  one  grant  for  each  of  3  flaeal 
years  itiuier  thia  part 

(2t  In  any  application  from  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  grant  to  continue  a 
protect  for  the  aecand  or  third  flaeal  yearfd- 
Urwtng  the  firat  flaeal  gear  in  whiOi  a  grarU 
waa  awarded  to  ancft  local  educational 
agency,  the  Secretary  tttaU  review  the 
progreaa  being  made  toward  meeting  the  ob- 
jectivea  of  the  project  The  Secretary  may 
rcfaae  to  award  a  grant  if  the  Secretary 
ftnda  that  aafficient  progreaa  haa  not  been 
made  toward  meeting  rack  objectivea.  but 
only  after  affording  the  applicant  notice 
and  an  o]>portiinity  for  a  tiearing. 

(3t  If  additional  funda  become  availaUe 
in  the  aecond  or  third  flaeal  year  after  con- 
tinuation grant*  have  been  funded,  the  Sec- 
retary may  uae  auOi  additional  fanda  to  ini- 
tiate new  demonstration  promts  under  thia 
aubpart,  equally  divided  between  aetivitiea 
for  aeetion  1142  and  aeetion  1143.  for  a 
shorter  duration  titan  3  years. 

(ct  The  granta  ahaU  be  made  under  auch 
terma  and  condttiona  aa  the  Secretary  akoll 
preterite  conaiatent  with  the  proviaioru  of 
thia  aubpart 

(dJ  In  adminiatering  the  national  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  ahaU  enaure  maximum 
coordination  betv)een  the  dropout  preven- 
tion granta  and  baric  aktUa  improvement 
granta  awarded. 

(et  With  the  advice  and  conavltation  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea  of 
the  Senate,  the  Secretary  ahali,  with  funda 
available  under  section  1439,  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  the  programa  funded  under 
thia  at^part  Such  evaluation  thaU  incorpo- 
rate information  from  any  locally  conduct- 
ed evaluationa  and  other  obiective  evidence. 
The  reaulta  of  auch  evaluationa  ttiall  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress,  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  the  National  Diffusion 
Network. 

Smtgmrt  3— State  latpkatemtatlan  Grants 
8KC  lUl.  DBTKmmON  OFPVNDa. 

(at  RMaxHvaTtoN  for  Mioramt  Proorams.— 
From  the  amount  appropriated  under  aee- 
tion 1192  for  ftacal  years  1991,  1992,  and 
1993,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve  an 
amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  such  amount 
for  programa  conaiatent  vtith  the  purpoaea  of 
thia  part  for  dropout  prevention  and  reentry 
and  secondary  school  baaie  sktOa  improve- 
ment granta  for  migrant  ckildrvn  conducted 
through  the  Office  of  Migrant  Education. 

(bt  Allocatjok  to  STATxa.—From  remain- 
ing funda  appropriated  under  aeetion  1102 
forfiacal  gears  1991,  1992,  and  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary AaU  make  grants  to  States  to  carry 
out  dropout  prevention  attd  reentry  and  sec- 
ondary athool  baaic  akUla  improvement  pro- 


grama in  local  educational  osenciea  witkte 
the  State.  Such  granta  ahaU  be  atloeated 
among  Statea  in  the  aame  proportion  aa 
gnmta  to  Statea  are  allocated  under  aeetion 
IOCS. 

(eJ  Award  or  Qmaiob  to  Local  AxKainow- 
AL  AaKKcn8.—(lt  From  funda  received  under 
aubaecUon  (at.  eock  State  may  flrat  reaerve 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  amounta 
available  wuler  thia  aubpart  for  any  fiacal 
gear  for  State  admintotratioe  coata. 

(2t  The  remainder  Oiall  be  weed  for  gmnta 
to  local  educational  agertcies  Oiat— 

(At  have  the  greatest  need  for  services 
under  thia  aidtpart  baaed  on  their  numbers 
or  proportiona  of  aeeondarg  achool  children 
from  low-income  familiea.  loio-aekieoifw 
aecoMhiry  aekool  ckildrvn,  or  dropouta: 

(B)  are  repreaentative  of  urban  and  rural 
regions  within  the  State;  and 

(Ct  have  the  greatest  fltuincial  need  for 
funda  to  initiate  or  expand  the  programa  au- 
thorlxed  under  thia  part 

(dt  DvRATioit.—Qranta  may  be  awarded  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

nC  liat  MtOGRAM  KEWIMBMENTS. 

(at  A  local  educational  agency  may  use 
funda  under  thia  aubpart  for  dropout  pre- 
vention and  reentry  aetivitiea  pursuant  to 
section  1142,  for  secondary  scltools  baaic 
skiUa  improvement  acHvitiea  pursuant  to 
aeetion  1143,  or  for  a  combination  of  auch 
acHvitiea. 

(bt  Local  educational  agencies  sliall  annu- 
ally evaluate  the  effecHveneas  of  prx)granu 
under  thia  aubpart  and  ahall,  every  2  years, 
auftmit  the  reaulta  of  auch  evaluationa  to  the 
State  educaHonal  agency,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  evaluatiotu  required  under 
section  1019  or  separately. 

(ct  Prt)grama  under  thia  aubpart  shall 
comply  with  the  proviaioru  of  aecHon  1018. 

(dt  SvrrLXMXMTART  Ftmomo.— 

(It  Local  educational  ageneiea  shall  uae 
funda  under  thia  auttpart  to  aupplement  (he 
leva  of  funda  under  thia  chapter  that  are 
uaed  for  secondary  aekool  proirrama. 

(2t  In  order  to  comply  with  paragraph  (It 
local  educaHonal  agencies  which  operate 
secondary  aekool  proffrorru  funded  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Conaolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  or  part  A  of 
thia  Act  and  uOtich  are  operaHng  aeeondarg 
school  basic  skills  progranu  under  this  sub- 
part shall  continue  the  same  aggregate  level 
of  funding  for  such  programs,  at  the  sante 
scho<as  or  at  other  eligible  sdwols  within 
Ote  local  educaHonal  agency- 

Smtpart  4— General  Retutrements 
SEC  1141.  AmjCATIONS. 

(at  Any  local  educational  agency  whUA 
desires  a  grant  under  subpart  2  or  subpart  3 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  as  appropriate,  an  ap- 
plication describing  the  program  to  be  sup- 
ported with  funds  under  this  part  and  com- 
plying unth  tlie  pmvisions  of  subsection  (bt. 

(bt  QeMKRAL  CoitTaMTS.—Applicatiotu 
under  subsection  (at  sltaU— 

(It  describe  the  prttgram  goals  and  the 
manner  in  which  funda  will  be  uaed  to  initi- 
ate or  expand  aervicea  to  secondary  school 
students,  dropouts,  and  potential  dropouts; 

(2t  deacribe  the  acHvitiea  and  services 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  program  (in- 
cluding documentation  to  denumstrate  that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  the  quali- 
fied personnel  required  to  develop,  adminia- 
ter,  and  implement  the  program  under  thia 
subpartt; 

(3t  assure  that  the  programs  wiU  be  con- 
ducted in  schoola  with  the  greateat  need  for 


oasiatoNM;  in  terma  of  aekiewment  leveli, 
pouerty  rata^  or  dropout  ratea; 

(41  aaaure  that  the  prxtgrama  will  aerve 
thoae  eUgibte  atudenU  moat  in  need  of  the 
acHvitiea  and  aervicea  provided  by  thia  part; 

(St  aaaure  that  aervicea  wiU  be  provided 
under  thia  part  to  apecial  populaHona.  auck 
aa  individuala  with  limited  EngH^  profl- 
cieney  and  individuala  with  handicapa; 

(tt  aaaure  that  parenta  of  Higible  atadenta 
win  te  involved  in  the  devOopment  and  im- 
piementation  of  progranu  under  thia  part; 

(7t  deacribe  the  methoda  by  which  the  ap- 
plicant will  coordiiuUe  programa  under  thia 
chapter  with  programa  for  the  aigible  atu- 
dent  population  operated  by  community- 
baaed  orpaniaotiona;  aocioi  aerrice  orvani- 
aationa  and  ageneiea,  private  aector  entities, 
and  other  ageneiea,  organiaaHona.  and  in- 
atUuHotu,  and  with  progranu  conducted 
under  the  VocatioruU  Education  Act,  the 
AduU  Education  Act.  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nerahip  Act,  and  other  rtlevarU  Acta; 

(8t  aaaure  that,  iffeaaible,  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  wiU  enter  into  arrangementa 
with  local  buaineaaea,  labor  organiaatioru, 
or  ckamters  of  commerce  under  which  such 
buaineaaea  aruf  orvaniaatioiu  wiQ  kelp 
aecvre  employment  fbr  graduates  of  schools 
operaHng  prefects  under  this  part; 

(9t  aaaure  that  to  the  extent  coruiatent 
with  the  numter  of  students  in  the  aekool 
district  of  the  local  educaHonal  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  aecondary  sctiool*. 
auck  cwency  ahall,  after  Hmely  and  mean- 
ingful conaultatlon  with  appropriate  pri- 
vate achool  o/flciala,  make  proviaion  for  in- 
auding  auck  aervicea  and  arrangementa  for 
the  benefit  of  auch  students  as  wiS  aaaure 
their  equitable  participation  in  the  purpoaea 
and  benefUa  of  thia  part  If  the  Secretary  de- 
terminea  that  a  local  educational  agency 
haa  aubatantially  failed  (by  reason  of  State 
law  or  otherwiaet  or  is  untoiUirv  to  provide 
for  auck  participation  on  an  equitaXAe  baaia, 
the  Secretary  ahall  waive  auch  requirement, 
and,  aubfect  to  the  proviaioru  of  aecHon 
1017(bt  of  part  A  of  this  chapter,  stiall  ar- 
range for  the  proviaion  of  services  to  such 
students; 

(lot  in  the  case  of  a  local  educatioruU 
agency  ttiat  ia  seeking  funding  for  both 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  and  second- 
ary achool  baaic  skiUs  improvement  acHvi- 
tiea. identify  which  acHvitiea  in  the  appU- 
canfa propoaed  program  are  primarily  drop- 
oat  prevention  and  reentry  acHvtHea.  and 
which  acHvitiea  are  primarily  aecondary 
achool  baaic  skills  improvement  acHvities 
and  the  amount  of  funding  requested  fbr 
eock  auck  type  of  acHvity; 

(lit  contain  annual  procedures  for  (At 
eoaluatinff  the  effecHveruaa  of  the  project, 
and  (Bt  where  poaaible,  determining  Ote 
eoat-cffecHveneaa  of  the  particular  methoda 
uaed  and  the  potential  for  reproducing  aueh 
methoda  in  other  areaa  of  the  State  or  the 
country;  artd 

(12t  provide  auch  oOier  information  aa  the 
Secretary  or  the  State  educational  agency 
may  require  to  determine  the  rtature  and 
quaUtg  of  the  propoaed  project  and  the  ap- 
pUcanfa ability  to  carry  it  out 

(ct  Special  Atoraaram  roR  Drotovt  Prx- 
VKimoM  PRoaaAMa.—ln  addition  to  the  re- 
cuirementa  ofaateection  (bt,  an  application 
from  a  local  educational  agency  wkiek  pro- 
poaea  to  uae  funda  under  nattoruU  demon- 
atratUtn  granta  or  implementation  granta 
for  dropout  prevention  and  reentry  activi- 
ties te  aeetion  iiM  akoB  alao— 

(It  be  developed  in  conaultation  witk  any 
appropriate  communitg-baaed  orpaniaa- 
Hotu  of  demorutrated  peifiii  mance; 


(2t  provide  the  best  avaUabU  information 
coriceming  (At  the  numter  of  ckildren  for- 
mertg  enrolled  in  the  applicants  adtoola 
who  have  ruit  completed  their  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  and  (Bt  the  percentage 
of  aueh  children  in  the  total  adioolage  pop- 
ulation in  the  appUcanfa  aehooU; 

(3t  inaude  a  plan  for  the  devOopment  and 
implementation  of  a  dropout  infbrmation 
collection  and  reporting  ayatem  for  docu- 
menHng  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  drop- 
out problem,  in  accordance  with  reqaire- 
menta  fOr  data  collection,  reporHng,  and 
evaluation  eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary;  artd 

(4t  include  a  plan  fbr  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  project  wkick.  tkrou«k 
the  proviaion  of  educational,  occupational, 
and  teaHng  aervicea  arid  acHvlHes,  will— 

(At  implement  comprekenaive  identifica- 
tion, prevention,  outreach,  and  reentry  pro- 
grams fbr  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts; 

(Bt  addreaa  the  apecial  needa  ofachobl-age 
parenta.  Indiaru,  migranta,  and  other  iden- 
tified hieh-riak  populatiotu,  and  coordinate 
with  migrant  programa  under  aecHoiu 
1121(at  and  1131(at: 

(Ct  diaaeminate  information  to  students, 
parenta.  and  the  community  related  to  the 
dropout  problem,' 

(Dt  include  coordiruited  aetivitiea  involv- 
ing at  leaat  one  high  achool  and  ita  feeder 
junior  kigk  or  middle  schools  and  elementa- 
ry aehoola  fbr  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies havittg  auck  feeder  ayatema; 

(Et  eatabliah  an  adviaory  council,  or  deaig- 
nate  an  exiaHng  council  which  is  broadly 
repreaentative  of  the  enHre  community  and 
the  populations  to  be  served  and.  as  appro- 
priate, irtdudes  repreaentativea  of  buairteaa. 
juvenile  juatice  and  aocial  aervicea  ageneiea, 
labor  unioiu,  profeaaUmal  aaaociatlona,  and 
community-baaed  organiaatioru; 

(Ft  aa  appropriate,  provide  meAaniama 
which  foeua  on  the  importance  of  developing 
occupational  competencies  which  link  job 
skiU  preparation  and  trainittg  with  oOier 
employee  training  progranu  and  genuirte 
job  opportunities;  and 

(at  as  appropriate,  utilise  educational 
telecommunicatioru  arut  broadctuHng  tech- 
ncUogies  and  educational  materials  fitr  pro- 
granu of  dropout  prevention,  outreach,  and 
reentry. 

(dt  SncuL  Provbiom  for  Bask  Skills  Im- 
PROVXMXNT  Proorams.— In  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (bt,  an  applica- 
tion from  a  local  educational  agency  which 
propoaea  to  uae  funda  under  a  ruMonal  dem- 
orutration  grant  or  an  implementation 
grant  for  aecondary  a<Jiool  baaic  aMUi  im- 
provement acHvities  pursuant  to  secHon 
1143  shall  alao  provide  information  on  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  students 
in  the  aecondary  aehoola  of  the  achool  dia- 
trict  of  auck  local  educational  agency  that 
are  rtot  being  aerved  by  exiaHng  prograiru 
under  thia  chapter  or  aimilar  programa  and 
provide  irtfbrmation  on  the  number  of 
aehoola  and  atudenta  to  be  served  by  pro- 
grams under  this  part 

8SC  no.  V8K8  or  rvMOB  roM  dhofovt  rggrgN- 
noN  Aim  MKKMnr. 

(at  In  Qemkral.— Funda  received  under  tta- 
Honal  demorutration  or  State  implementa- 
tion granta  may  te  uaed  by  local  education- 
al agendea  for  etfecHve  progranu  to— 

(It  identify  potential  dropouta  and  pre- 
vent them  from  dropping  out; 

(2t  identify  and  encourage  ckildren  who 
have  already  dropped  out  to  reenter  athod 
and  complete  their  Oementary  and  aecond- 
ary education; 

(3t  identify  atriak  atudenta  in  elementary 
and  aeeondarg  aehoola  and  provide  early 
intervention  for  aueh  atudenta;  and 


(4t  develop  model  ayatema  far  coBaefteg 
and  reporting  information  to  local  aekool 
oOlciola  on  the  number,  agea.  and  grade 
levela  or  tke  ckildren  not  completing  OMr  el- 
ementary and  aecondary  edaoation  and  Ac 
reoaona  wky  auck  cMldrea  kcM  dropped  oat 
Q/ackooL 

(bt  AuTaoROKD  Acnvnaa.—In  addition, 
gmnta  mag  be  uaed  far  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  teaHng  aervicea  and  octivitiei; 
including  tke/bOowingr 

(It  to  estabUah  agatemwide  or  aekooMevel 
policies,  procedures,  and  plana  far  dropout 
prevention  and  aekool  reentry; 

(2t  to  provide  aocial  work  aervicea  (includ- 
ing peer  if»teraction  acHviUeat; 

(3t  to  provide  ombudaman  or  mentor  aerv- 

(4t  to  develop  and  implement  acHvitlaa, 
including  extended  day  or  aummer  pro- 
grams, to  address  poor  achievement,  lan- 
guage d</fciencie8,  or  course  faUurea,  in 
order  to  aaaiat  atudertta  at  riak  of  dropping 
out  of  achool  and  atudenta  reentering  aehoei; 

(St  to  eatabliah  or  expartd  work-atudy,  ap- 
prentice, or  intemakip  programa; 

(6t  to  use  the  reaourcea  of  Ote  community; 
including  contmcHrtg  with  public  or  private 
enHHes  or  communitg-baaed  organiaationa 
of  demorutrated  performance,  to  provide 
services  to  the  grant  recipient  or  the  target 
population; 

(Tt  to  evaluate  attd  revise  program  place- 
ment  of  atudenta  at  riak; 

(8t  to  review  curriculum  relevancy; 

(9t  to  implement  aetivitiea  wkick  wiQ  im- 
prove student  moHvaiion  and  the  aekool 
learning  environment; 

(lot  to  provide  training  for  aekool  staff  on 
atmtegies  and  tecknigues  (o  identity  eki^ 
dren  at  riak  of  drovPing  out,  to  intervene  in 
the  irutrvctional  program  with  support  and 
remedial  services,  to  develop  reaHatle  expec- 
tatiotu  for  student  perfomtance.  artd  to  im- 
prove student-sta/T  interactions; 

(lit  to  coordinate  dropout  prevention  and 
reentry  progranu  with  appropriate  drag  pre- 
vention and  youth  gong  prevention  pro- 
grams, auck  aa  thoae  furtded  under  the  Drag- 
Free  Schoola  and  Communities  ilct  of  1988; 

(12t  to  study  and  conduct  a  comparative 
analgaia  of  the  incidertce  of  dropouta  among 
gifted  and  talented  atudertta  and  the  inci- 
dence of  dropouta  avtong  the  general  student 
population,- and 

(13t  to  prtwide  other  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  teaHng  aervicea  artd  acHvitiea 
wkick  directly  rOate  to  the  purpose  of  Oala 
aubpart 

8KC  IIU  VSS8  or  rvma  POM  sECOfiOAMr  aaooL 
MASK  SBLL8  ammimairT. 

(at  In  Qkhxral.— Funds  received  under  na' 
tiortal  demorutmtion  or  State  implementa- 
tion grants  may  be  used  by  local  education- 
al agencies  for  effecHve  progmnu  to  im- 
prove the  baaic  skills  of  secondary  schoola 
atudenta  who  meet  the  requirementa  of  aec- 
Hon 1014. 

(bt  AoTHOROKD  AcnvnjMR.— Funda  made 
available  under  thia  aubpart  ahall  be  uaed— 

(It  to  initiate  or  expand  progmnu  to  meet 
the  apecial  educational  rteeda  of  aeeondarg 
adutol  atudenta  and  to  kelp  suck  students 
attain  groiie  level  prci/lciency  in  baale  aklBa; 

(2t  to  develop  remedial  progranu  apeeifl- 
catty  tailored  to  the  needa  of  aeeondarg 
aehoU  atudenta; 

(3t  to  devOop  and  implement  remedial  ac- 
Hvitiea to  addreaa  Ote  problema  of  poor 
ackievement  and  course  failure  among  eNgt- 
ble  ckildren; 

(4t  to  develop  innovative  opproockea  for 
aurmounHng  barriers  that  make  aeeondarg 
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flUa  dtapter  <H0«eiitt 


nt  Id  yo»Wi  <f«<«la#  for  ttatf  loha  »<S 
fc  Mttk  Ok*  twgrt  »a»«il«Woi»  on  «trBi»- 
i<M  n«  lMlkii<«M*ibr  Mm<Mr<iiA  ta<<niet- 
■11  «ihI  CMMtaV  raelk  atetteittv 
W  to  jrwklt  wwHiia  nytort  amten, 
Q^  jiMfwrioHiinf  9iMeatUmai 

toOtervava 

to  MtM  aUvfMt  L 

^;  to  fvenrft  (»<%  catf  ««perv<M  aaeoMd- 
mnimhoUttwUmiUHmciaMmgOmvnvUion 
qTat^MMlt  tolow-taeiMM*hideiUi>  to  aenw 
M9Mr  tatora  <^  oOttr  ttmUmtt  tUgUU  for 
mrviem  imUr  IMa  nbpurt,  in  order  to 
•MM  «Mk  «H0iM«  adidratt  wlA  AoRWWork 
prooMc  tastnicltoiMi  ocNoi- 
I  /biter  good  ttutw  htMU  and  im- 


tet  LamtnoKi—Not  wtore  Max  25  percent 
t^mmammta  awrflaM>./br  tMa  wctton  may  be 
«••<  Iv  •  toMt  Mtaeottoiial  o^eiieir  /br  nom- 
trnttnetiomat  tervleoi. 
jK  IMA  flK4t4i«»  opOMounaMmonsiom 

f«/  iluaMBnunv*  Oam— /fot  more  tKan 
J§  9>feml  0^  •  groMt  may  be  vaed  for  local 
adwitMlttruttM  cottt. 

(h)  CoomDOunoK  akd  DoMMMnunoit.— 
Local  MtaootfOMOl  aoeneUa  reeelvtno  granta 
wUtor  0U*  par<  tkaH  eooperole  wiOi  the  co- 
oritaaHoM  and  dtaaeminatbm  etfortM  of  the 
MaUoiua  DitfoMtaa  Network  and  StaU  edu- 
cational aoeneict. 

Ic)  Abpcmhino  JtcetmuioDm.— The  Secre- 
tary ikatt  eataUtUh  uniform  regairemenU 
for  apgUeaUom.  data  eoBecHon.  reporting, 
and  eoabuMon  under  0U*  part  In  devOop- 
tng  mtk  ragainmenta,  the  Secretary  $haU 
eoaratt  wUft  repreaeKtetivet  of  Slate  and 
local  edueatUtnal  agenetet  and  with  the 
Oeueral  AecoanHng  Office.  The  Secretary 
aftaO  yfve  jpeetal  oonaideration  to  the  inter- 
im and  Anal  Jtnding$  ofthettadiea  concern- 
ing tdtoal  dropoata  of  the  General  Account- 
ingOjBiee. 

PdMTIt-rm)GaAMaOPBIUTBDBY8TATB 
AGBKU8 

ate.  iML  otAitra-MimnMaKiiT  AM  AMOvm. 

la)  EKmtMMMtrr.—A  State  educational 
agency  or  a  eombtnatton  of  nudi  o^encie* 
than,  upon  appHeaMoM.  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  grunt  far  any  >l*eai  year  under  thia 
part  to  eetabiUk  or  improve,  either  direcUy 
or  Ouomgh  local  educational  agendea,  pro- 
grama  of  education  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  icorfcen  or  of  mi- 
gratory fitiiermen  whteh  meet  the  reguire- 
menlf  oTaecHon  1292. 

fb)  Anotmr  or  ChuKT.— 

IV  Exaept  aa  provided  in  aection  1291,  the 
total  grxnta  wMcfc  AaU  be  mode  avatiable 
for  uae  in  any  State  lother  than  Puerto 
Rieo)  for  thia  anbpart  thall  be  an  amount 
egual  to  M  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  Oie  State  lor  lAJ  in  the  caae 
where  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in 
the  State  ia  teaa  than  M  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  United 
Statea,  of  2$  percent  of  Ote  average  per  pupil 
expenditmre  in  the  United  Statea.  or  IB)  in 
the  earn  where  ike  average  per  pi^  expend- 
iture in  the  State  ia  more  Otan  120  percent 
of  the  average  per  pupa  ecpendUnre  in  the 
United  Statea.  of  129  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupa  expemditare  in  the  United  Statea) 
mnlUpUai  by  (V  the  eaHmated  number  of 
audi  migratory  dMdren  aged  three  to 
twentihone,  ineiuaive.  who  reaide  in  the 
State  faU  time,  and  liU  fhefuOrttme  equiva- 
lent of  the  eatimatad  nnmber  of  audi  migra- 


tory children  aged  three  to  twenty-one.  in- 
duHve,  who  reaide  in  the  State  part  Ume.  aa 
ddarmined  by  the  Secretary  in  aecordanee 
with  ragulationa,  except  that  if,  in  Oie  caae 
of  any  State,  aueh  amount  exceeda  the 
amount  required  under  aection  1292,  the 
Secretary  ahaU  allocate  audi  exceaa.  to  the 
extent  neeeaaary.  to  other  Statea.  whoae  total 
of  granU  under  thia  aentence  would  other- 
wiae  be  inauffldent  for  all  aueh  dtildren  to 
be  aerved  in  audi  other  Statea.  In  determin- 
ing the  faU-time  equivalent  number  of  mi- 
gratory diiUren  who  are  in  a  State  during 
the  aummer  monOia,  the  Secretary  ahaU 
adjuat  the  number  ao  determined  to  lake 
into  account  the  apecial  needa  of  thoae  dM- 
dren for  aummer  programa  and  the  addi- 
tional coaU  of  operating  audi  programa 
during  the  aummer.  In  determining  the 
number  of  migrant  children  for  the  purpoaea 
of  thU  aection  the  Secretary  ahaU  uae  atatU- 
tica  made  available  by  the  mfvrsnt  atndent 
record  tranafir  ayatem  or  audi  other  ayatem 
aa  he  may  determine  moat  aceuratdy  and 
fully  reflecta  the  actual  number  of  migrant 
atudenta.  In  aubmittino  tJie  information  re- 
quired to  make  such  determination,  the 
Statea  aAoO  not  exceed  a  atandard  error  rate 
of  5  percent 

12)  To  carry  out  Oie  determinationa  of  di- 
(TiMilty  required  by  thia  section,  the  Secre- 
tary diaU  develop  a  niUional  atandard  form 
for  certi/lcation  of  migrant  stiwlenta. 

13)  tor  each  fiacal  year,  the  Secretary  <AaB 
determine  the  percentage  which  Oie  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  ia  of 
the  loweat  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
any  of  the  fifty  State*.  The  grant  which 
Puerto  Rico  aliaU  be  eligible  to  receive  under 
thia  aection  for  a  fiacal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  muUiplvino  Oie 
number  of  aueh  migrant  children  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  Oie  product  of— 

(A)  Oie  percentage  determined  under  the 
preceding  aentence,  and 

IB)  32  percent  of  Oie  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  Statea. 

SMC  I  tet  PKOGKAM  KEgVOtEmENTS. 

la)  RXQUntEMKMTS  FOR  APPKOYAL  OF  Amj- 

CATKUi.—The  Secretary  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  section  12011a) 
only  upon  a  determination— 

ll>  that  payments  wiU.  be  itaed  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  linduding  Oie  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  Tiecesaary  the 
conatruction  of  school  facilities)  whidi  are 
designed  to  meet  Oie  special  educational 
needs  of  migratorv  children  of  migratory  ag- 
ricultural workers  or  of  migratory  fUher- 
men,  and  to  coordinate  such  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  programs  and  project* 
in  other  Statea,  including  the  tranamittal  of 
pertinent  information  lOitA  reipect  to  adiool 
recorda  of  such  children; 

(2)  that  in  planning  arid  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  there  tias  been  and  vHU 
be  appropriate  coordination  with  programs 
administered  under  section  418  of  the 
Hither  Education  Act,  section  402  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Community 
Services  Block  Orant  Act,  Oie  Head  Start 
program,  Oie  migrant  health  program  and 
all  other  appropriate  programs  under  the 
Departments  of  Sducation.  Labor,  and  Agri- 
culture; 

13)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will  be 
administered  and  carried  out  in  a  manner 
conaislent  with  Oie  basic  objectives  of  tec- 
tum 1011  lother  than  subsection  lb)),  sec- 
tions 1012,  1014,  and  1018.  and  subpart  2  of 
part  r; 

14)  that,  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
programa  and  projecta  at  both  the  State  and 
local  etfncattonat  oflency  level,  there  ia  ap- 


propriate conanltafton  with  parent  adviaory 
ooitneUa  leatahUihed  in  order  to  comply 
with  thia  proviaton)  for  programa  extending 
for  the  dnrotton  of  a  achool  year,  and  that 
all  programa  are  carried  out  in  a  manner 
conaiatent  with  the  requirementa  of  aection 
1019: 

15)  that,  in  planninff  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grama and  protects,  there  has  been  odevnate 
aaanrance  that  provision  wfO  be  made  for 
the  pmdiool  education  needa  of  migratory 
diildren  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fldiermen;  and 

19)  that  programa  conducted  under  thia 
aubpart  wlU  be  evaluated  in  terma  of  their 
effecHveneu  in  adiieving  atated  goala,  in- 
duding  objective  meaaurementa  of  educa- 
tional adiievement  in  boaic  aMOs,  and  that 
for  formerly  migratory  diUdren  who  have 
been  served  under  this  subpart  in  a  full 
school  year  program  for  at  least  2  years, 
such  evaluations  shall  indude  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  improved  performance  is 
auatainedfor  more  than  1  year. 

lb)  COMTOnJATtON  or  MKHtAMT  STATUS.— For 

purpoaea  of  this  subpart,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  parents,  a  migratory  child  of  a 
migratory  agricultural  worker  or  of  a  migra- 
tory fisherman  ahaU  be  considered  to  contin- 
ue to  be  audi  a  chUd  for  a  period,  not  in 
excess  of  five  years.  Such  children  who  are 
currently  migrant,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  Oie  Secretary,  shall  be 
given  priority  in  the  conaidemtUm  of  pro- 
grama and  acHvitiea  contained  in  applica- 
tiona  aubmitted  under  thia  aecHon. 

Ic)  DKnmnoss.-The  Secretary  stiall  con- 
tinue to  uae  the  deflnitUms  of  "agricultural 
activity",  "currently  migratory  child",  and 
"fishing  activity"  whidi  were  published  in 
Oie  Federal  Register  on  April  30.  1985,  in 
regulatlona  preacribed  under  aection  5551b) 
of  the  Education  Conaolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  aubpart  1  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1995.  No  additional  defini- 
tion of  "migratory  agricultural  worker"  or 
"migratory  fiaherman"  may  be  applied  to 
the  provisiona  of  thia  aubpart 

Id)  By-Pass  Provision.— If  the  Secretary 
determinea  that  a  State  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  conduct  educational  programs  for  mi- 
gratory children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  that  it 
lootitd  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic 
adminiatration,  or  that  it  would  add  aub- 
stantlally  lo  Oie  welfare  or  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  the  Secretary 
may  make  special  arrangements  with  other 
public  or  nonprofit  jtrivate  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  one  or 
more  Slates,  and  for  this  purpose  Oie  Secre- 
tary may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  of 
grants  available  for  any  such  State  under 
this  subpart 

SSC  litS.  COORDlSAnOS  OF  HiatANT  KDVCATION 

Acnvmss. 

la)  Acnvrnxs  AvimiuzxD.- 

ID  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  lin  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  States)  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  activities  to  improve  the  inter- 
state and  intrastate  coordination  among 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  of  the 
educational  programs  available  for  migrato- 
ry students.  Each  grant  issued  under  thia 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  3  years  for  its 
atated  purpose. 

12)  The  Secretary  ia  alao  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracta  with  State  educational 
agencies  to  operate  a  ayatem  for  the  transfer 
among  State  and  local  edvcattonaZ  ogenciei 
cf  migrant  atudent  recorda  linduding  indi' 


vlduaUaed  education  progranu).  For  the 
purpose  of  enauring  continuity  in  the  oper- 
ation of  audi  ayatem.  the  Secretary  ahaO,  not 
later  Oian  July  1  of  each  year,  continue  to 
award  audi  contract  to  the  Slate  education- 
al agency  receiving  the  award  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  unleaa  a  majority  of  the  Statea 
notify  Ou  Secretary  in  writing  that  audi 
agency  haa  aubatantlally  failed  to  perfbrm 
ita  reaponaiMIitiea  under  the  contract 
during  that  preceding  year.  No  activity 
under  thia  aection  ahaU,  for  purpoaea  of  any 
Federal  law,  be  treated  aa  an  inftirmation 
collection  that  ia  conducted  or  aponaored  by 
a /iederoZ  agency. 

13)  Oranta  or  contracts  shaU  alao  be  made 
under  thia  section  to  State  educational 
agendea  to  develop  and  eatablish  a  national 
program  of  credit  exchange  and  accrual  for 
migrant  atudenta  ao  that  audi  atudenta  will 
be  better  able  to  meet  graduation  require- 
menta and  receive  their  high  adiool  diplo- 
maa.  Such  granta  or  contracta  may  not 
exceed  3  years. 

lb)  AVAOABiUTr  or  FimBS.—The  Secretary 
shall,  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  thia  aubpart,  reaerve  for  purpoaea  of 
thia  aection  for  any  fiacal  year  an  amount, 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  not 
be  leaa  than  $9,000,000  nor  more  Oian  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated 

Subpart  2— Prtgrems  far  Hendkmppad  ChUirtn 
age  1221.  AIHWNTAND  KueiBOjrr. 

la)  EuaiBiuTY  FOR  ORA/fT.—A  State  educa- 
tional agency  ahaU  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  aubpart  for  any  fiacal  year. 

lb)  AppucATiON.—In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section,  an  eligible  State 
educational  agency  shaU  provide  aaaurancea 
Oiat- 

11)  aU  grant  recipient*  under  this  part  wiU 
comply  with  the  requirement*  of  part  B  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and, 
if  appropriate,  part  H  afsudi  Act; 

12)  it  wUl  monitor  compliance  under  para- 
graph ID; 

13)  programs  and  project*  under  thia  aub- 
part are  coordinated  with  services  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act; 

14)  for  fiacal  year  1991,  and  each  subse- 
quent fiacal  year,  the  State  office  responsible 
for  administering  part  B  of  the  Education  of 
Oie  Handicapped  Act  shall  administer  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subpart; 

15)  the  agency  shall  report,  annually,  to 
the  Secretary  the  number  of  children  served 
under  this  subpart  for  each  disability  and 
age  category  as  described  in  part  B  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act; 

19)  the  agency  shall  report,  annuaUy,  to 
the  Secretary  Oie  number  of  children  served 
under  this  subpart  in  each  of  the  education- 
al placements  described  in  section  618lb)ll) 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
land  ShaU  report  separately  State-operated 
and  State-supported  programs  and  local 
educational  agency  programs  for  children 
preoioualy  aerved  in  audi  State  programa); 

17)  the  agency  shall  report,  annually,  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  uses  of  funds  and  the  al- 
location of  such  funds  for  audi  uses  under 
thia  aubpart;  and 

18)  the  agency  ahaU  report  to  the  Secretary 
audi  oOier  information  aa  the  Secretary  may 
reaaonably  requeat 

Conaiatent  with  part  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  regulatlona  pursu- 
ant to  audi  part  rdated  to  leaat  reatricHve 
environment,  a  State  educational  agency 
ahaU  set  forth  pbUciea,  procedurea,  and 
guiddinea  for  tranaferring  dMdren  from 
State  operated  or  aupported  inatitutlona  and 
programa  and  from  aeparate  adioola  and 
programa  operated  or  aupported  by  tocoi 


educational  affenciea  into  reyular  eduea- 
tionoi  enrironmenta  operated  by  a  locat 
educational  agency. 

Ic)  AMomrr  of  GhLurr.— 

ID  Except  aa  provided  in  section  1291,  the 
grant  which  a  State  eductMonal  agency 
lother  than  the  agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shaU 
be  digible  to  receive  under  thia  aection  ahaU 
be  an  amount  eouoi  to  40  percent  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  lor 
IA)  in  the  case  wftere  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  Oie  State  is  leu  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  Slates,  of  80  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  Oie  United 
Statea,  or  IB)  in  Oie  caae  where  Oie  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Oie  State  is  more 
than  120  percent  of  Oie  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  Oie  United  States,  of  120  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in 
the  United  Statea),  muUipiied  by  the  number 
of  aueh  handicapped  children  enrolled  on 
December  1,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
in  programa  or  achoola  for  handicapped  in- 
fanta or  children  operated  or  supported  by  a 
State  agency,  induding  programs  and 
achoola  providing  apecial  education  and  re- 
lated aervicea  or  eariy  intervention  services 
for  handicapped  infants  and  children  oper- 
ated or  supported  by  a  State  agency,  indud- 
ing schools  providing  special  education  for 
handicapped  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  Slate  agency, 
in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available. 

12)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  percentage  which  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of 
Oie  lowest  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
any  of  Oie  fifty  Stales.  The  grant  whidi 
Puerto  Rico  shaU  be  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  subpart  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  such  handicapped  children  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  product  of- 

IA)  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  and 

IB)  32  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  State*. 

Id)  CouNTma  or  Childrxh  Tramsfsmrimo 
From  Statx  to  Local  PRoaRAtis.—In  Oie 
case  where  a  child  deacribed  in  aubsection 
la)  leavea  an  educational  program  for 
handicapped  children  opertited  or  supported 
by  the  State  educational  agency  in  order  to 
participate  in  such  a  program  operated  or 
supported  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
such  child  shaU  be  counted  under  subsection 
Ic)  if— ID  the  child  continues  to  receive  an 
appropriately  designed  educational  pro- 
gram; and  (2)  Oie  State  edtuMtional  agency 
transfers  to  Oie  local  educational  agency  in 
whose  program  such  child  participates  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such 
State  agency  under  this  section  which  are 
attributable  to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  1222. 
SKC  I22t  PROGMAM  REgVOtSmENTS. 

la)  OxNiRAL  RIQUIREMXNTS.—A  State  edu- 
cational agency  sliaU  use  Oie  payments 
made  under  this  subpart  for  programs  and 
projects  linduding  the  acguisition  of  equip- 
ment) whidi  are  designed  to  supplement  the 
special  education  needs  of  handicapped 
children  or  Oie  eariy  intervention  needs  of 
handicapped  infant*.  Such  programs  and 
projects  ahaU  be  administered  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  thU  subpart,  sutn>art  2  of 
part  F,  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  and,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  part  H  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 

lb)  SKRViCMS.—Funds  under  this  subpart 
sliaU  be  used  to  supplement  Oie  provision  of 


special  education  and  related  aervicea  for 
handicapped  diildren  or  early  intervention 
aervicea  for  handicapped  infants. 

Ic)  LaoTAiTOM.— Funds  under  this  aititpart 
may  not  be  used  for  any  program,  protect, 
aervice,  or  activity  which  in  the  previous 
year  waa  funded  by  State  or  local  funds  the 
Secretary  may  waive  Oie  limitation  under 
thia  paragraph  if  Oie  Secretary  determinea 
that  such  a  waiver  would  be  equitable  due  to 
exceptional  or  uncontroUabU  circumatanoea 
audi  as  a  natural  diaaater  or  a  precipitoua 
and  unforeaeen  dedine  in  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  State  educational  agency. 

Id)     DXHOMSTKATtON    OF    BEMKFIT.-Reeipi- 

ents  of  funds  under  this  subpart  diaU  colled 
and  maintain  such  evaluations  and  aaaeaa- 
menta  as  may  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  Oie  programa  and  protects  were  Itenefl- 
dal  to  the  children  or  infants  served 

leJ  LxTTKR  or  RsouKsr.-The  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  accept,  in  lieu  of  a 
project  application,  a  letter  of  requeat  for 
payment  from  a  local  educational  agency,  if 
the  local  agency  intends  to  serve  fewer  than 
five  diMdren  with  it*  payment  or  to  uae  Oie 
payment*  for  a  single  purpose.  In  such  a 
letter  Oie  agency  shaU  indude  an  assurance 
that  the  payment  shaU  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  proT>iaion  of  special  education  and 
related  services  or  eariy  intervention  serv- 
ices. 

SSC  1222.  VSES  0FPVNO& 

Programs  and  projects  under  this  subpart 
may  indude,  but  are  not  limited  to— ID 
services  provided  in  eariy  intervention,  pre- 
sdiool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  tranii- 
Hon  programs;  12)  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  instructional  material*;  (3)  employment 
of  special  personnel;  (4)  training  and  em- 
ployment of  education  aides;  15)  training  in 
Oie  use  and  provision  of  assistive  dedcea; 

16)  training  of  teachers  and  oOier  personnel; 

17)  training  of  parent*  of  handicapped  in- 
fants and  children;  18)  training  of  nonAan- 
dicapped  children  to  facilitate  thdr  partici- 
pation with  handicapped  diildren  and  in- 
fants in  joint  actidties;  19)  training  of  em- 
plovers  and  independent  lidng  peraonnd 
involved  in  aaaiating  the  tranaition  of 
handicapped  children  from  school  to  Oie 
world  of  work  and  independent  lidng;  110) 
outreach  actidties  to  identify  and  involve 
handicapped  infants  and  children  and  thdr 
families  morefuUy  in  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  activitiea  in  thdr 
communities;  and  111)  planning  for  audi 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  thia 
subpart 

SEC  1224.  APPUCATIONS. 

la)  In  Qenerai^-A  State  agency  or  local 
educational  agency  may  recdve  a  grant 
under  this  aubpart  for  any  fiscal  year  if  it 
has  on  file  with  the  Slate  educational 
agency  an  application  which  describes  the 
aervicea,  programs,  and  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted with  such  assistance  for  a  period  of 
not  more  Oian  three  years,  and  such  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency- 

Ibl  Assurances.— Any  such  application 
shaU  provide  assurances  Oiat  services,  pro- 
grams, and  project*  to  be  conducted  under 
thi*  subpart— 

ID  comply  u>ith  the  requirementa  of  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
and.  aa  appropriate,  part  H  of  such  Act; 

12)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  qual- 
ity to  contribute  a  demonstrable  benefit  to 
the  diildren  served;  and 

13)  comply  with  aU  reporting  requirementa 
in  a  timdy  manner. 
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iHmi  tfif  ff 

W  iatfMte  am  wwmbtT  of  cMItfrm  to  be 


(U  tttetfa  Me  vet  mud  hamdieapving  earn- 
tftMoM  or  A«  cMUmi  to  te  wrvaA- 

lU  dMcrlte  flk«  tmrtom  or  pvfpoM*  of  the 
pnttet  catf  flkc  McMotf  or  McAod*  ofiudo- 
tat  tk$  tO^ettvenm  of  the  $ervtee»,  prajeeta. 

t4)  apedft  ate  wrvloca  to  be  provUed  wUh 
amee^utdK  OMd 

(S)  imeimde  oOmr  rtQulnmenta  Ou  Seen- 
tmrp  map  requut 


like  eHfflMe  popmlatUm  for  aervieet  under 
Otteeubport  »w 

(IJ  Aoae  Jkontftoavpetf  OMdren  from  IHrth 
to  Ml,  htetMttoe,  loAo— 

(A)  Ihi  8taU  U  legaBp  retpontMe  for  pro- 
vidtiuf  edwntivn  to^  nd 

m)(V  leko  are  part^e^9aHHg  in  a  State-op- 
erutai  or  Stato^tipporied  athool  or  program 
Jbr  kaadievpad  dtOdnm,  or 

fW  who  pnviomahl  portteipaletf  in  tuOi  a 
program  and  are  being  educated  by  loeaX 
tdufoatioaal  QsewdtK 

m  oOter  handicapped  dMdren,  if  chiUrm 
deaertbed  in  pafogiaph  (1)  have  been  fuUy 


atcim.€Aoaimr. 

TMe  OoRvtroOer  General  of  the  United 
Statet,  Otrough  the  Oeneral  AccounHng 
Q/ftee,  AaU  conduct  a  etudp  of  the  impU- 
mentatlon  of  Ou  State  Operated  Program 
for  Handicapped  ChOdren  under  dtapter  1 
and  itM  r^tatianaMp  to  part  B  and  part  H  of 
Me  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Not 
later  Otan  Januarp  30. 1$9».  the  ComptroOer 
Oeneral  OtaU  aubmit  a  report  containing 
theftndtnga  ofaueh  atudp  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reaoureea  of  the  Senate. 


CktUrm 
atcua-AmooNrjumBarnjuaMr. 

(a)  Eiamaaiir  to  OmAim.—A  StaU 
agenep  whiA  ia  reaponaiUe  for  providing 
free  pubHc  education  for  dMtren  in  inatitu- 
tlona  for  negleetei  or  dMnvuent  chUdren  or 
in  aduU  corracMoMl  inatitutlona  ahaU  be 
etMOed  to  receive  a  grant  under  thia  aub- 
part  for  any  flaeal  pear  (but  only  if  granta 
received  under  thia  aubpart  are  uaed  onlpfitr 
cMItfmt  in  auA  inatitutlona). 

(b)  AMomrr  or  OmAirr.— 

(1)  Except  aa  provided  in  aection  1291.  the 
grant  wMeh  auOi  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agencp  for  Puerto  Rico)  ahatt  be  eligibte  to 
receive  s/koB  be  an  amount  egual  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in 
the  State  (or  (At  in  the  eaae  where  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  ia  leu 
than  to  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
pendUure  in  the  United  Statea.  of  SO  percent 
of  Me  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
umtad  Statea.  or  (B)  in  Ote  eaae  where  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  State  ia 
more  than  120  percent  of  the  average  per 
pupa  expenditure  in  Me  United  Statea,  of 
120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupa  expendi- 
ture in  ate  United  Statea)  multiplied  by  Me 
niNRber  ofaueh  nagleeted  or  dMnguent  diil- 
dren  in  average  dailp  attendance,  aa  deter- 
mined by  Me  SeereterK  at  achoola  for  auch 
children  operated  or  aupported  by  Mat 
ooeneK  indudtng  aeltoola  providing  educa- 
tion for  awOi  cMUrm  wider  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  audi  agencp.  in  the 
moat  recent  flaeal  pear  for  wM^  aatlafac- 
torp  data  an  avaOable. 

(2) FOreadiflaeal pear,  the Secretarp ahaO 
determine  the  percentage  which  the  average 


per  pupa  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  ia  of 
the  loweat  average  per  pupa  expenditure  of 
any  of  the  fifty  Statea.  the  grant  which 
Puerto  Rico  ahatt  be  tiiglble  to  receive  under 
thia  enbpart  for  a  flaeal  year  ahaU  be  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  auOi  neglected  or  dMnguent  OM- 
dren  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
preceding  aentence,  artd 

(B)  32  percent  of  the  average  per  pupa  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  Statea. 

SEC  Ua.  PPOGMAM  uqvtMKiUNn. 

(a)  Use  or  PArttxim.—A  State  agency  ahaU 
uae  payment*  under  thia  aubpart  oniy  for 
programa  and  prajeeta  (including  the  aatui- 
aitton  of  equipment  and  where  neceaaary  the 
conatmctUm  of  achool  facilitiea)  whidi  are 
dealgned  to  meet  the  apecial  educational 
needa  of  (hOdren  in  inatitutlona  for  neglect- 
ed or  deUnguent  (hUdren.  children  attend- 
ing community  day  programa  for  neglected 
and  delinguent  children,  or  children  in 
adult  correctional  inatitutlona.  Such  pro- 
grama and  profecta  ahaU  be  dealgned  to  aup- 
port  educational  teroicea  aupplemental  to 
the  baaic  education  of  avch  children  which 
muat  be  provided  by  the  State,  and  auch  pro- 
grama and  proiecta  ahall  be  adminiatered 
and  carried  out  in  a  manner  conaiatent  with 
subpart  2  of  part  F  and  aectloru  1011  (other 
Oian  aubaection  <b)),  1014.  and  aection  1018 
(other  than  aubaection  (c)).  The  trarufer 
amonff  State  and  local  educational  agenciea, 
inatUutiona,  and  programa  of  neglected  and 
deUnguent  atudent  recorda  ahall  include  any 
individualieed  education  programa  of  auch 
atudenta. 

(b)  CoimjAMCK.—In  determining  whether 
programa  under  thia  aubpart  have  complied 
with  the  aupplement  not  aupplant  reguire- 
ment  under  aection  1018(b).  programa  which 
are  aupplementary  in  terma  of  the  nitmber  of 
lioura  of  inatruction  atudenta  are  receiving 
from  State  and  local  aoureea,  aliall  be  con- 
aidered  in  compliance  without  regard  to  the 
aubject  areaa  in  vOiich  thoae  inatructional 
tioura  are  giveiL 

<c)  Tmrkm-Yeax  Projscts.— Where  a  State 
agency  operatea  programa  under  thia  chap- 
ter in  which  (Aildren  are  likely  to  partici- 
pate for  more  tlian  one  year,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  approve  the  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  thia  aubpart  for  a 
period  of  more  Oian  one  year,  but  not  to 
exceed  three  yeara. 

(d)  Evaluation.— Programa  for  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  under  thia  aultpart 
ahaU  be  evaluated  annuoZIy  to  determine 
their  impact  on  the  atrility  of  auch  children 
to  maintain  and  improve  educational 
achievement,  to  maintain  achool  credit  in 
com^iance  with  Stale  reguirementa.  and  to 
make  the  tranaition  to  a  regular  program 
operated  by  a  local  educational  agency. 
SSC  lUi.  TKAMSmON  sstmcKS. 

(a)  THAMsmoN  SMRVicxs.—Each  State  may 
reaerve  not  more  Uian  10  percent  of  the 
amount  it  receivea  under  aection  1241  for 
any  flaeal  year  to  aupport  proiecta  that  fa- 
ciUtaU  the  tratuition  of  children  from  State 
operated  inatitutlona  for  neglected  and  de- 
Unguent  children  into  locally  operated  pro- 
grama. 

(b)  ComocT  or  Projects.— Proiecta  aup- 
ported under  thia  aection  may  be  conducted 
directty  by  the  State  agency,  or  by  contracta 
or  other  arrangementa  with  one  or  more 
local  educational  agenciea.  other  public 
agenciea.  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
liona. 

(c)  LaaTATKM.—Aaaiatance  under  thia  aec- 
tion ^laU  be  uaed  only  to  provide  apecial 
educational  aervicea  to  neglected  and  delin- 


guent,  chUdren  in  achool*  oMer  Man  State 
operated  inatitutiona. 
8KC  tua.  OKmntom. 

for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aubpart.  the  fol- 
lowing terma  have  thefoOowlng  meaninga: 

(1)  The  term  "inatltution  for  dOinguent 
Oiildren".  aa  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  meana  a  pubUc  or  private  rea- 
identua  fiicUity  that  ia  operated  for  the  care 
of  children  who  have  been  determined  to  be 
delinguent  or  in  need  of  auperviaion. 

(2)  The  term  'tnatitutlon  for  neglecUd 
children"  meatu.  aa  determined  by  Me  State 
educational  agency,  a  public  or  private  real- 
dentlal  facUity  (other  than  a  fOater  home) 
that  ia  operated  for  the  care  of  children  who 
have  been  committed  to  the  inatltution  or 
voInntarUy  placed  in  the  inatltution  under 
applicable  Stale  law,  due  to  abandonment, 
neglect,  or  death  ofparenta  or  guardiana. 

SmbpoHt    G-mrel  PrevMama  far  Stati  Opermtid 
Pragrema 

SSC  mi.  MS8EMVATI0S  Of  rVtOtS  POM  rMMMITO- 
COS 

There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiacal  year  for  purpoaea  of  each  of  aub- 
parte  1,  2,  and  3  of  thia  part,  an  amovnl 
egntal  to  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  auch  year  for  auch 
aubparta,  for  paymenta  to  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda,  the  Northern 
Mariana  lalanda,  and  the  Truat  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  lalanda  under  each  auch  aubpart 
The  amounta  appropriated  for  each  auch 
aubpart  ahaU  be  allotted  among  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda,  the 
Northern  Mariatui  lalanda,  and  the  Truat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalanda  according  to 
their  reapecHve  need  for  auch  granta,  baaed 
on  auch  criteria  aa  ttie  Secretary  determinea 
will  beat  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thia  chap- 
ter. 
SBC  laat  OVAL  Eueuiurr  fom  progkams. 

Neglected  and  deliTiguent  children  under 
aubpart  3  viho  are  eligible  for  programa  for 
handicapped  thildren  under  aubpart  2,  may 
be  counted  under  each  aubpart  for  purpoaea 
of  grant  determination  and  may  be  aerved 
under  each  auch  program. 

PAItr  E-PAYMENTS 
SSC  uai.  PAmssT  msTBoas. 

The  Secretary  ahaU.  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  each  State,  in  advaiice  or  otherwiae.  the 
amount  lofticA  it  and  the  local  educational 
agenciea  of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  thia  chapter.  Such  paymenta  ahall 
take  into  account  the  extent  (if  any)  to 
which  any  previoua  payment  to  auch  State 
educational  agency  under  thia  chapter 
(whether  or  not  in  the  aame  fiacal  year)  too* 
greater  or  leaa  than  the  amount  which 
ahould  have  been  paid  to  it 

SSC  1492.  AMOUNT  OF  FA  YMSNTS  TO  LOCAL  SDOCA- 
TIONAL  AGKNCISS. 

From  the  funda  paid  to  it  pursuant  to  aec- 
tion 1401  each  State  educational  agency 
ahall  diatribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  ia  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  thia  chapter  and  wMA 
haa  aubmitted  an  application  approved  pur- 
auant  to  aection  1012  the  amount  for  whidi 
auch  application  haa  been  approved,  and  the 
amount  which  the  local  educational  agency 
ia  eligible  to  receive  under  aection  1052  or 
1131  except  that  the  amoutU  ahall  not  exceed 
the  amount  determined  for  that  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  thia  chapter. 
SSC  Utt.  AOJVSnaHTS  whsme  nsossitatkb  bt 
APPBOPPunma. 

(a)  AanmaNT  AujocATiON.—If  the  awna 
appropriated  for  any  fiacal  year  for  making 
the  paymenta  provided  in  Mi*  chapter  are 


nol  auifldent  to  pay  in  fuU  the  total 
amonnte  which  aU  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agenciea  are  enttOed  to  receive  under 
thia  (hapterfor  auxh  year,  the  amount  avtM- 
abieforeach  grant  to  a  State  agency  MgibU 
for  a  grant  under  aubpart  1.  2,  or  3  of  part  D 
eholl  be  egual  to  Ote  total  amount  of  the 
grant  aa  computed  under  each  auch  aubpart 
If  the  remainder  of  auOi  auma  availtMe 
after  the  application  of  the  preceding  aen- 
tence  ia  not  aufficient  to  pay  infuU  the  total 
amounta  which  all  local  educational  agen- 
ciea are  entitled  to  receive  under  aubpart  1 
of  part  A  of  thia  chapter  for  auch  year,  the 
allocation*  to  auCh  agenciea  ahall,  aubiect  to 
aection  1008(c)  and  to  adfuatmeitta  under 
the  next  aentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the 
extent  neceaaary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of 
auch  allocation*  wiMin  the  limita  of  the 
amount  ao  appropriated.  The  allocation  of  a 
local  educational  agency  tohich  would  be  re- 
duced under  the  preceding  aentence  to  leu 
than  85  percent  of  ita  allocation  under  aub- 
part 1  of  the  part  A  for  the  preceding  fiacal 
year,  ahall  be  increaaed  to  auch  amount,  the 
total  of  the  increaaea  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  al- 
locatlona  of  the  remaining  local  educational 
agenciea,  under  the  preceding  aentence,  but 
with  auch  adjuatmenta  aa  may  be  neceaaary 
to  prevent  the  allocation  to  any  remaining 
local  educational  agency  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  leu  than  85  percent  of  ita  alloca- 
tion for  auch  year. 

(b)  Additional  Funds  Allocation.— (1)  In 
aue  additional  funds  become  available  for 
making  paymenta  under  thia  chapter  for 
that  year,  allocationa  that  were  reduced  pur- 
suant to  aubaection  (a)  ahall  be  increaaed  on 
the  aame  baaia  that  they  were  reduced. 

(2)  In  order  to  permit  the  moat  effective 
uae  of  all  appropriation*  made  to  carry  out 
thia  chapter,  Oie  Secretary  may  set  dates  by 
which  (A)  State  educational  agenciea  muat 
certify  to  the  Secretary  the  amounta  for 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
ciea have  been  or  iciU  be  approved  by  the 
State  and  (B)  State  educational  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  aubpart  1  of  part  D  must  file  ap- 
piicationa.  If  the  maximum  grant  a  local 
educational  agency  would  receive  (after  any 
ratable  reduction  which  may  have  been  re- 
quired under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  sectionJ  is  more  ttian  an  amount 
which  ttie  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  toith  regulatioru  pre- 
acribed  by  the  Secretary,  such  agency  xoiU 
uae,  the  exceu  amount  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able first  to  educational  agencies  in  that 
State.  Determinations  of  the  educational 
agenciea  to  which  auch  exceu  amounts  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
chapter  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
acribed  by  the  Secretary  which  are  designed 
to  aasure  Uiat  auch  exceu  amounta  will  be 
made  avaiUMe  to  other  eligible  educational 
agenciea  with  the  greatest  need,  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  where  appropriate,  redressing  in- 
equities inherent  in,  or  mitigating  hardahipa 
cauaed  by,  the  application  of  the  proviaiona 
of  aection  1005(a)  as  a  result  of  such  factors 
aa  population  shifts  and  changing  economic 
cireumataTicea.  In  the  event  exceu  amounts 
remain  after  carrying  out  the  preceding  two 
aenteneea  of  thia  aection,  such  exceu 
amounta  ahaU  be  diatrUtuted  among  the 
other  Statea  aa  the  Secretary  *Aall  preacribe 
for  uae  by  local  educational  a^encie*  in  auch 
Statea  for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  chapter  in 
auch  manner  aa  the  reapective  State  educa- 
tional agenciea  ahaU  preacribe. 


SBC  i4$i.  FA  narm  fob  btatb  ADmoasnunofi. 

(a)  In  OxNKitAL.—ne  Secretary  ia  author- 
ized to  pay  to  each  Stale  amounta  equal  to 
the  amounta  expended  by  it  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  performance  of  ita  dutie* 
under  Mi*  OuLpter,  except  that  the  total  of 
auch  paymenta  in  any  fiacal  year  ahaU  be  the 
greater  of  the  ftMowing: 

(1)  1  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  to 
the  State  and  its  local  educational  agenciea 
and  to  other  State  agenciea  aa  determined 
for  that  year  under  porta  A  and  D;  or 

(2)  $300,000.  or  $50,000  in  the  eaae  of 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda. 
the  Northern  Mariana  lalanda,  or  the  Truat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalanda. 

(b)  LmtTATION    ON    iNDOtXCT    COSTS.— NOt 

more  than  15  percent  of  Ou  State  adminis- 
trative allocation  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  uaed  for  indirect  costs  of  the  grant 

SSC  IML  LOOTATmN  ON  GRANT  TO  FVSBTO  BKO. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisioru  of  this 
chapter,  the  amount  paid  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  under  this  chapter  for 
any  fiscal  year  ahall  not  exceed  ISO  percent 
of  the  amount  received  by  Puerto  Rico 
under  chapter  1  of  Ote  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  or  under  this 
chapter  in  the  preceding  fiacal  year.  Any 
exceu  over  such  amount  shall  be  used  to  rat- 
ably increase  Ote  allocations  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  Ote  other  local  educational 
agencies  whose  allocations  do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble under  section  1005. 

PART  F— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Smhpert  l—Fedeml  AdmMatnMem 
SSC  14$ L  PSDSRAL  REGVLATIONS. 

(a)  In  GsNERAL.—The  Secretary  ia  author- 
ized to  iaaue  auch  regulation*  a*  are  cortaid- 
ered  neceaaary  to  reaaonably  eruure  that 
there  ia  compliance  with  Ote  apecific  re- 
quirements and  assurances  required  by  this 
chapter. 

(b>  LaoTATiON.— Programa  under  thia 
chapter  may  not  be  required  to  follow  any 
one  instructional  model,  such  as  Ote  provi- 
sion of  services  outside  Ote  regular  clou- 
room  or  achool  program. 

(c)  Rxvirw  Panel.— The  Secretary  shall 
enaure  Oiat  before  publication  in  the  Federal 
register,  proposed  regulations  pursuant  to 
Otis  chapter  are  reviewed  by  regional  panels 
of  Federal  State,  and  local  administrators, 
parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  local 
boards  of  edtUMtion  involved  with  imple- 
mentation of  programs  under  this  chapter. 
In  an  emergency  situation  where  such  regu- 
lation must  be  issued  uiithin  a  very  limited 
time  to  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  with  the  operation  of  Ote  program, 
Ote  Secretary  may  issue  a  regulation  toith- 
out  such  prior  consultation,  but  shall  imme- 
diately Oiereafter  conwen*  retrtonoi  panels  to 
review  Ote  emergency  regulation  prior  to  is- 
suance in  final  form. 

SSC  l4St  A  VAILABIUTY  OP  AFFBOFBIATIONS. 

(a)  Oeneral  Provision.— Notwithatanding 
any  other  pn>t>i*ion  of  law,  uitleu  expreuly 
in  limitation  of  thia  aection,  funda  appro- 
priated in  any  fiacal  year  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities under  this  chapter  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of  such 
fiscal  year  and  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  untU  the  end  of  Ote  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Carryover  and  Waiver.— Notwith- 
atanding section  412  of  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  stUtsection  (a)  or  any  other 
provision  of  lau>— 

(1)  not  more  Otan  25  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1988  ajtd  15  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


1989  and  each  aubaevuent  year  may  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  one  additional 
year; 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  may  grant 
a  one-time  waiver  of  the  percentage  limita- 
tion under  paragraj^  (1)  if  Ote  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  request  by  a  local  education- 
al agency  is  reasonable  and  neceaaary  or 
may  grant  a  waiver  in  any  fiacal  year  in 
whi<h  aupplemental  appropriation*  for  thia 
chapter  become  available  fOr  obligation;  and 

(3)  the  percentage  limitation  under  para- 
graph (1)  ahall  not  apply  urlth  reaped  to  any 
local  educational  agency  which  receivea  leu 
than  $50,000  under  thia  chapter  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

SSC  I4U.  WtTHBOUUNG  OP FArmSNTS. 

(a)  WmmoLDiNa.— Whenever  Ote  Secretary 
after  reasonable  notice  to  any  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record,  finds  that  there  haa 
been  a  failure  to  comply  ntbatontioUy  wiM 
any  a**urtinoe«  required  to  be  given  or  con- 
ditiona  required  to  be  met  under  this  chap 
ter  the  Secretary  shall  itotify  such  agency  of 
these  findings  and  Otat  f)eginning  sixty  days 
after  Ote  date  of  such  notlflC€Mon.  further 
payments  uHll  not  be  made  to  the  State 
urtder  this  chapter,  or  affected  part  or  sub- 
part Otereof  (or,  in  his  discretion,  Otat  Ote 
State  educatiortal  agency  shall  reduce  or  ter- 
minate further  payments  under  the  affected 
part  or  subpart  Otereof,  to  specified  local 
educational  agencies  or  State  agencies  af- 
fected by  Ote  failure)  until  Ote  Secretary  ia 
aatiafied  that  there  ia  no  longer  any  auch 
failure  to  comply.  UntU  the  Secretary  i*  *o 
aatiafied,  (1)  rto  further  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  under  Ote  part  or  subpart 
Otereof,  or  (2)  payments  by  Ote  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  Ote  part  or  aubpart 
Otereof  sliall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  State  agencies  not  affected  by 
Ote  failure,  or  (3)  payments  to  particular 
local  educational  agenciu  shall  be  reduced, 
aa  the  eaae  may  be. 

(b)  Notice  to  Pvauc-Upon  *ubmia*ion 
to  a  State  of  a  notice  under  aubaection  (a) 
Otat  the  Secretary  is  withholding  paymenta, 
Ote  Secretary  stiall  talce  such  actton  aa  may 
be  neceuary  to  bring  the  withholding  of 
paymenta  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
within  Ou  State. 

SSC  14*4.  JVDKIAL  RSYISW. 

(a)  FiuNQ  Appeals.— If  any  State  i*  di**at- 
isfied  with  Ou  Secretary'a  action  under  aec- 
tion 1433(a),  such  State  may,  viMin  *izty 
days  after  notice  of  such  custion,  file  with  Ou 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
stiall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  Ou  derk  of 
Ou  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  filing  ofaueh 
petition  shall  act  to  suspend  any  withhold- 
ing of  funds  by  Ou  Secretary  pending  the 
judgment  of  the  court  and  prior  to  a  final 
action  on  any  review  of  such  judgment  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  Ou  court 
Ou  record  of  Ou  proceedings  on  whidi  the 
Secretary's  action  was  baaed,  aa  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Basis  or  Review.— For  Ou  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  t>asis  of  review  shall  be  as 
provided  in  aection  458(c)  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Proviaiona  Act 

(c)  Judicial  Appeals.— Upon  Ou  filing  of 
auch  petitiOTt,  the  court  ^tall  have  juriadic- 
Uon  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
upon  certiorari  of  certification  aa  provided 
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to  meUon  t2S4  of  UOe  ti.  tfnited  Statet 


:MK«ruiunaK 

(u)  Mmkhu.  STtKiumm  —In  coiuuUatlon 
wWi  State  and  local  atfttcoMoiuU  ageneie* 
fimtiwdtno  mtmben  of  StaU  and  local 
bovda  of  admeaUon  and  parent  npnaenta- 
ttMOJ.  tki  Seeratery  iHatt  devOop  national 
stmndardM  for  local  epaluaUon  of  pngravu 
Mndtr  Mm  ehapt»r.  SnOi  $tandardi  $liaU 
tnaurt  a  common  reporting  format  to  oiZoto 
nationia  aggrtoatkm  of  evalnation  rutdU 
The  Saeretofw  dutt  provide  advance  notifi- 
cation to  StaU  and  local  edmeatlonal  agen- 
dee  of  the  re^utrementa  of  nOi  national 
Mtamdarda  of  evaluation. 

(b)  ttaroitn.—'ntx  Steretarg  $haU  tubmU  a 
comprehentive  and  detailed  report  concern- 
tng  StaU  and  local  evainaiion  rendU  baaed 
on  data  eoOeeted  under  section*  1019, 
lirnat.  1202<aHtt.  and  lS42(dJ  to  the  ap- 
propriaU  eommtttoei  of  the  Congreu  on  a 
btemUoiaaaUi 
0C  MM  MAtmiAL  snmr  on  tmct  or  no- 

eMAMSOHCmLDHMK 

(a)  Najioiul  LonamnuMAL  SroDr.—The 
Seentarg  ahaU  contract  vith  the  organiea- 
Mom  or  aoenejf  condaetina  the  National  Aa- 
aeaament  of  Sdmeational  Progreu  to  conduct 
a  national  lonoitudinal  atudv  of  eligibU 
dtUdren  parUeipaiing  in  provrama  under 
fhU  duipter.  The  atudw  ahaU  aaaeaa  the 
impact  of  parneipatiofn  by  auch  children  in 
Otapter  1  programa  until  then  are  18  yean 
of  aoe.  The  atudjf  AaU  compare  educational 
aOtievement  of  thoae  Oiildren  with  aignifl- 
cant  participation  in  chapter  1  programa 
and  comparabU  Oiildren  who  did  not  re- 
ceive diopter  1  aeroicea.  Such  atudy  ahaU 
conaider  the  impact  of  participation  in  pro- 
grama under  thia  chapter  on  academic 
ttcMevement,  detinquenet  ratea,  truancy, 
pregnancy  ratea.  aOtool  dropout  ratea,  em- 
plogment  and  eaminga,  enrollment  in  and 
compUtion  of  poataecondary  education,  and 
incidence  of  auicide.  The  atudy  ahall  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country  in  urban, 
rural,  and  auburian  area*  and  ahall  be  of 
tuifleient  aixe  and  acope  to  aaaeaa  and  evalu- 
ate  the  effect  of  the  program  in  all  geograph- 
ic areaa  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  FoLLOW-Vr.—The  National  Aaaeaament 
of  Educational  Progreu  ahaU  conduct  a 
foOow-up  of  the  initial  aurvey  w/iic/t  ahall 
indiute  a  periodic  update  an  the  participa- 
tion and  aOiievement  of  a  repreaentative 
group  of  dtildren  who  participated  in  the 
initial  atudy.  SuA  foOow-up  ahaU  evaluate 
the  etfecU  of  pariieipation  until  auch  chil- 
dren are  25  yeara  of  age. 

(cl  Rmpomt.—A  final  report  aummarizing 
the  flndtnga  of  the  atudy  ahaU  be  aubmitted 
to  the  appropriate  committeea  of  the  Con- 
greaa  not  later  than  January  1,  1997;  an  in- 
terim report  Otatt  be  ao  aubmitted  not  later 
than  January  1. 1993. 

8KC  uar.  cooutatAmN  or  PKDKMAU  staik  and 
LOCAiAuaNonurmit. 

(a)  Poucr  MAKaAL.—The  Secretary  ahaU, 
not  later  than  aix  montha  after  the  publica- 
tion affinal  rtgulaOona  with  reaped  to  fhia 
chapter,  prepare  and  dUtribuU  to  StaU  edu- 
cational agenciea,  StaU  agenciea  operating 
programa  under  part  D,  and  local  educa- 
tional agenciea,  and  ahaU  make  availabU  to 
pamtte  and  other  intereated  itulioiditate,  or- 
gawisaMoiu;  and  agenciea,  a  poHcy  manual 
for  tMa  chapter  to- 
ft} aaaiat  audi  agenciea  in  (A)  preparing 
appUeatlona  for  pitogram  funda  under  thU 
diopter,  (B)  meeting  the  appOcaJbU  program 
taquliemenU  under  thia  chapter,  and  <C)  en- 
hmnetng  Vie  gaaUty,  imertaaiing  the  depth,  or 


broadening  the  acope  of  activiUea  for  pro- 
grama under  thia  diapten 

(2)  aaaiat  StaU  educational  agenciea  in 
adiieving  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  programa  funded  under  thU  diapter 

(3>  aaaiat  parent*  to  become  involved  in 
the  planning  for,  and  implementation  and 
evaluation  of,  programa  and  proiecU  under 
thia  chapter;  and 

(it  enaure  that  officera  and  employeea  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  including  of- 
ficer* and  employee*  of  the  Secretary  and  of- 
ficer* and  employee*  of  *uch  Department 
charged  with  auditing  program*  carried  on 
under  thU  chapter,  uniformly  interpret, 
apply,  and  enforce  reguiremenU  under  thU 
chapter  throughout  the  United  Statea. 

(bJ  Comxms  OF  Policy  Manual.— The 
policy  manual  ahall,  with  reaped  to  pro- 
grama carried  on  under  thU  chapter,  con- 
tain deacriptiona,  atatementa,  procedural 
and  aub*tantive  rule*,  opinion*,  policy 
*tatement3  and  interpretation*  and  indice* 
to  and  amendment*  of  the  foregoing,  and  in 
particular,  whether  or  not  *uch  item*  are  re- 
guired  under  aection  552  of  titU  S,  United 
State*  Code  to  be  publi*hed  or  made  avail- 
able, the  manual  thall  include  (but  not  be 
limited  to)— 

(1)  a  *tatement  of  the  reguirement*  appli- 
cabU  to  the  program*  carried  on  under  thi* 
chapter  including  *uch  rc«i(irem«nt<  con- 
tained in  thi*  chapter,  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provieion*  Act,  other  applicabU  *tat- 
ule*,  and  regulation*  i**ued  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  *tatute*; 

(2)  an  explanation  of  the  purpo*e  of  each 
reguirement  and  it»  interrelatioruhip  v>ith 
other  applicabU  reguirement*; 

(3J  a  *tatement  of  the  procedure*  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  vHth  reaped  to 
proper  and  efficient  performance  of  admin- 
Utrative  retpontibUitie*; 

(4)  tummaries  of  <A)  adviaory  opinion*  in- 
terpreting and  applying  applicabU  require- 
ment*, and  (B)  final  audit  determination* 
relevant  to  prograTn*  under  thi*  chapter,  in- 
cluding example*  of  actual  application*  of 
the  legal  reguirement*  of  applicabU  *tatute* 
and  regulation*; 

(SJ  model  form*  and  in*truction*  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  StaU  and 
local  educational  agencie*,  at  their  discre- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to,  applica- 
tion forma,  application  review  checklUt*, 
and  irutrument*  for  monitoring  program* 
under  thU  chapter; 

(6)  aummariea  of  appropriaU  court  ded- 
aiona  concerning  programa  under  thia  chap- 
ter; and 

(7)  model  forma,  policie*,  and  procedure* 
developed  by  StaU  educational  agencie*. 

(c>  Response  to  lNQunuES.—The  Secretary 
*hall  re*pond  in  not  more  than  90  day*  to 
any  written  regue*t  from  a  StaU  or  local 
educational  agency  regarding  a  policy,  ques- 
tion, or  interpretation  under  thU  chapter. 
In  the  ca*e  of  a  regue*t  from  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  auch  agency  must  firat  have 
addre**ed  iU  regue*t  to  the  StaU  education- 
al agency. 

(d)  Technical  Assistance.— From  fund* 
availabU  to  the  Secretary  for  *tudie*.  eval- 
uation*, and  technical  a**Utance,  the  Secre- 
tary *hall  continue,  e*tat>li*h,  and  expand 
technical  aaaiatance  center*  to  provide  a*- 
aiatance  to  StaU  and  local  educational 
agenciea  with  retpect  to  program*  under  thi* 
chapter.  In  providing  *uch  aaaiatance.  cen- 
tera  ahaU  place  particular  emphaaU  on  in- 
formation relating  to  program  improve- 
ment, parental  involvement,  irutruction. 
teating  and  evaluation,  and  curriculum 
under  thia  diapter.  Such  center*  ahaU  be  ac- 
ceniMe  throut^  dedronic  meana. 


(e)  Fedoul  DasEamunoN  or  Exmuplamt 
PitoaaAME.—TO  the  extent  poaaible,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  provide  information  to  StaU 
and  local  educational  agenciea  regarding 
opportunities  for  diaaemination  of  exempla- 
ry programa  under  thU  diapter  through  the 
National  Diffiiaion  Network  authorieed  by 
aection  S»3(a)  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  /mprovement  ilcf.  The  Secretary 
ahall  emphasize  programa  which  are  exem- 
plary in  thdr  implementation  of  the  parent 
involoefnent  provisions  of  aection  1018.  The 
Secretary  ahaU  coordinaU  Federal  exempla- 
ry project  identification  activitiea  with  audi 
network 

(f)  Feioral  Review  or  State  and  Local  Ad- 
mnasTKATroN.-The  Secretary  ahall  provide 
for  a  review  of  StaU  and  local  administra- 
tion of  programa  under  this  chapter.  In  ad- 
dition to  auch  other  areaa  aa  the  Secretary 
may  conaider  appropriate,  the  review  ahaU 
conaider  StaU  policiea,  guidance  materiala. 
monitoring  and  enforcement  actioitiei^  and 
the  detection  and  reaolution  of  problems  of 
local  noncompliance. 

8KC  Uta.  rKOUUL  KKSgAKCB  AND  INNOVATION. 

(a)  QKANTS.—The  Secretary  ia  authorized 
to  make  amaU  granU  for  applied  research 
and  innovative  profecU  on  promiaing  edu- 
cational modela  for  *erving  educationally 
deprived  children  under  thi*  chapter  and 
promoting  parental  involvement  Such 
fund*  a*  may  be  availabU  to  the  Secretary 
for  studie*,  evaluation,  and  technical  aeaUt- 
ance  may  be  uaed  for  the  purpoaea  of  thU 
aubaedion. 

(bJ  Research  on  Tutorinq  PRoaiuais.—If 
sums  are  availtMe  for  the  purpo*e*  of  this 
*ection,  the  Secretary  *hall  give  priority  to 
research  on  tutoring  program*  for  eligMe 
children  under  tection  1014  carried  out  by 
studenU  in  in*titution*  of  higher  education. 
In  such  re*earch,  the  Secretary  *hall  (1/  de- 
termine if  such  programa  are  effective.  <2> 
determine  the  roU  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  play  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
such  proffroms,  (3f  determine  if  auch  pro- 
grama iDovld  be  effective  if  conducted  on  a 
volunteer  basis  or  whether  it  would  be  necea- 
sary  to  offer  material  incentivea,  auch  aa 
tuition  aaaiatance  or  reduced  obligations  for 
student  loana,  to  induce  partidpation  by 
atudenU  in  inatitutiona  of  higher  education, 
and  (4)  examine  aimilar  prt)grama  bdng 
conducted  in  foreign  countriea  uAih  a  view 
toward  determining  whether  their  experi- 
ence ia  applicabU  to  the  United  Statea.  The 
Secretary  ahall  report  the  reaulU  of  the  atudy 
to  the  Congreaa  utithin  1  year  of  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  thi*  Act 

<c)  Research  on  Rural  Districts.— If  sum* 
are  available  for  the  purpoaea  of  thU  aection, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  give  priority  to  reaearch 
on  the  problems  of  providing  effective  aerv- 
icea  under  thU  diapter  in  rural  school  dis- 
tricts and  diatricU  fadng  declining  enroll- 
ments, with  particular  attention  to  iaauea 
inherent  in  conaolidating,  jointly  adminis- 
tering, or  otherwiae  combining  the  reaourcea 
of  ttoo  or  more  school  dUtrida. 

8KC    m*.    AVTBOUXATION   Or  APntOPUATIONS 

ro*  kvalvahon,  tecbnical  assist- 

ANCK,  AND  MSSEAkCB. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpoaea  ofaectiona  143S,  1439.  1437, 
and  1438.  for  other  Federal  evaluation,  tech- 
nical assistance;  and  research  activitiea  re- 
lated to  thU  diapter.  and  authorized  atudiea 
under  this  chapter,  tl2.000.000  for  flacal 
year  1988,  and  audi  auma  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  1989,  1990. 
1991. 1992,  and  1993. 


SEC  I4H.  AmJCATION  Or  CKNEMAl  KDVCATMN 
rPOmiONB  ACT. 

(a)  Except  aa  otherwiae  apecificaUy  pro- 
vided by  thU  section,  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  ilct  ahaU  apply  to  the  programa 
authorized  by  thia  diapter. 

fb)  The  following  proviaiona  of  the  Oener- 
al Education  Proviaiona  Act  ahall  be  auper- 
seded  by  the  apecified  proviaiona  of  this 
chapter  with  reaped  to  the  programa  author- 
ized by  thU  aubHtU- 

(It  Section  408(a)(lt  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisiotu  Ad  is  superseded  by  section 
1431  of  thU  chapter. 

(2t  Section  42t(a)  of  auch  Act  is  superMd- 
ed  by  aection  1437  of  thU  duipter. 

(3t  Section  427  of  such  Act  U  superseded 
by  aection  1018  of  thia  chapter. 

<4t  Section  430  of  auch  Act  U  *uper*eded 
by  *ection*  1012,  lOSS,  llOS(b),  1153,  1202, 
and  1224  of  thU  chapter. 

(5t  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  1433  of  thia  chapter. 

(it  Section  <S5  of  such  jict  is  superseded 
by  section  1434  of  thi*  chapter  u>ith  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ment*. 

(cJ  Section*  434,  435,  and  439  of  the  Oener- 
al Education  Provi*ion*  Act  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relaU  to  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedure*,  thaU 
not  apply  to  the  program*  authorized  by  thi* 
chapter  and  *hall  not  be  con*trued  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  any  reporU 
or  take  any  action*  not  apecificaUy  author- 
ized by  this  chapter. 

SEC  ML  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MIGMANT  UHJ- 
CATION. 

(at  ESTABUSHMINT.— There  U  established, 
as  an  independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  National  Commiaaion  on  Mi- 
grant Education  (referred  to  in  thU  aection 
aa  the  "Commiaaion"). 

(bt  Membership.— 

(It  The  Commi**ion  *hall  be  compoeed  of 
twelve  member*.  Four  of  the  member*  ahall 
be  appointed  by  the  Preaident  Four  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  including  two  Members  of  the 
House,  one  from  each  political  party.  Four 
of  the  members  shall  be  appoinUd  by  the 
Preaident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing two  Member*  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party. 

(2t  The  chairman  ahall  be  designated  by 
the  Preaident  from  among  the  metrtbera  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preaident  If  the  Preaident 
ha*  not  appointed  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mi**ion  and  designated  a  chairman  ipithin 
sixty  days  q/  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act  the 
member*  of  the  Commiaaion  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Preaident 
pro  tempore  of  the  SenaU  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man who  shall  continue  to  serve  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  Commi**ion. 

(3t  Any  vacancy  in  the  C:ommi*aion  ahaU 
be  filled  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  original 
appointment 

(ct  Study.— The  Commiaaion  ahall  make  a 
atudy  of  the  following  iaauea: 

(It  What  are  the  demograjOiica  of  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  worker*  today  compared 
with  10  year*  ago  and  how  are  the  demo- 
graphic* expected  to  change  over  the  next 
decade. 

(2t  What  are  the  individual  role*  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  privaU  *eclor*  in  mi- 
grant affairs;  how  ha*  each  aector  enhanced 
migrant  educational  opportunities,  includ- 
ing entry  into  all  types  of  poataecondary 
education  programa;  and  ahould  Federal 
programa  include  incentivea  for  private  and 
StaU  parttdjNMon. 

(3t  Wtiat  U  the  number  of  unaerved  or  un- 
deraerved  miffrant  atudenU  who  are  digibU 


for  the  programa  under  this  diapter  nation- 
wide and  on  a  State-by-StaU  baaia. 

(4t  How  can  migrant  education,  migrant 
health,  migrant  Head  Start  Job  Training 
Partnership  program*  serving  migranta, 
HEP/CAMP,  and  adult  literacy  programa  be 
integrated  and  coordinated  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  StaU  levels. 

(5t  How  many  migrant  studenU  are  iden- 
tified aa  potential  drop-outa;  how  might  thia 
issue  be  addreaaed  at  the  national  policy 
level;  and  what  effect  doe*  the  migrant 
mother  have  on  her  children'*  performance. 

(8t  How  do  the  migrant  program*  under 
UiU  diapter  vary  from  StaU  to  State;  how 
do  their  adminUtrative  co*t*  vary;  how  do 
parent  involvement  and  *ervice*  vary. 

(7t  What  role  has  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Tranafer  System  performed  in  aaaiat- 
ing  the  migrant  population;  to  what  degree 
ia  it  utilized  for  enhancing  Vie  education 
program  at  the  local  level  and  by  the  dau- 
room  Uacher;  U  it  coat  effective;  and  how 
well  would  auch  a  system  adapt  to  other 
mobiU  populations  litce  ttioae  in  the  inner 
dtie*  or  tho*e  in  Oie  Department  of  Defenae 
overseas. 

(8)  How  many  prekindergarten  programa 
are  availabU  to  migratory  children;  what 
aervicea  are  they  provided;  what  ia  the 
degree  of  parent  involvement  with  theae  pro- 
grama; what  ia  a  typical  profiU  of  a  *tudent 
in  such  a  program. 

(9)  How  wdl  are  migrant  handicapped 
and  gifted  and  talented  *tudenU  identified 
and  aerved;  and  what  improvemenU  might 
be  made  in  thU  area. 

(10)  How  many  of  the  atudenU  bdng 
served  are  identified  a*  "currently  migrant" 
and  how  many  are  "formerly  migrant"; 
what  difference*  are  there  in  ttieir  need*; 
and  how  do  services  provided  differ  between 
those  of  "currently  migrant"  and  those  of 
"formerly  migrant". 

(11)  How  does  interstaU  and  intrastaU 
coordination  occur  at  the  StaU  and  local 
levels. 

(12)  I*  there  a  need  to  e»tablUh  a  National 
Center  for  Migrant  Affairs  and  what  are  the 
options  for  funding  such  a  Center. 

(d)  Reports.— 

(It  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  reporU  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  appropriaU  commit- 
tee* of  Die  Congre**  on  the  studies  required 
to  be  conducted  under  thi*  section.  The  re- 
porU for  the  ttudie*  required  shall  be  sub- 
mitted a*  *oon  a*  practicable. 

(2t  Any  recommendation*  and  reporU  *itih 
mitted  under  this  paragraph  which  contem- 
plaU  changes  in  Federal  legislation  stiall  in- 
clude drafl  legi*lation  to  accompli*h  the  rec- 
ommendation*. 

(et  Compensation.— 

(It  Member*  of  the  Commiaaion  who  are 
officer*  or  full-time  employee*  of  the  United 
State*  shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  Oiat  received  for  their  service* 
as  officers  or  employeea  of  the  United  Statea; 
but  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
duding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subaiatence,  aa 
authorized  by  aection  5703  of  HtU  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  for  person*  in  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(2t  Member*  of  the  Commi**ion  w?io  are 
not  officer*  or  full-time  employee*  of  the 
United  State*  may  each  recdve  $150  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  dutie*  ve*ted  in  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, includinff  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  titU  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persona  in  the  Oov- 
emment service  employed  intermittenUy. 


(ft  STATF.—Sudi  personnel  as  the  Comanis- 
sion  deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  wiOiout  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  titU  5,  United  Statea  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  compettHve  service, 
and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
viaiona of  diapter  51  and  aubtiOe  III  of 
diapter  S3  of  audi  titU  rdating  to  daasiflcO' 
tion  and  Oeneral  ScheduU  pay  rates,  but  no 
individual  so  appointed  shall  be  paid  in 
excess  of  the  raU  authorized  for  aS-1 8  of  the 
Oeneral  ScheduU 
(g)  Administration.— 

(It  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  committee 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provision*  of  the  Act  hold  such  hearings 
and  *it  and  act  at  such  time*  and  sudi 
places  within  the  United  States  as  the  Com- 
mi**ion  or  such  committee  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

(Zt  In  carrying  out  iU  dutie*  under  thia 
*ection,  the  Commi**ion  thaU  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencie*,  representatives  of 
StaU  and  local  governments,  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  the  extent  feasibU 

(3t  The  Commission  U  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment bureau,  agency,  board,  commiaaion. 
Office,  independent  eatabliahment,  or  inatru- 
mentality,  information,  auggeatUma,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  and  each  auch  department  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commiaaion,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  irutrumentality  is  authorised  and 
directed,  to  the  extent  permuted  by  law,  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestion*,  e*ti- 
mate*,  and  *lati*tic*  directly  to  the  Commi*- 
aion,  upon  reque*t  made  by  the  C^JtairmaiL 

(4t  For  the  purpo*e  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary data  and  information,  the  Commission 
may  enter  into  contracU  with  universities, 
research  institutions,  foundations,  and 
other  competent  public  or  privaU  agencies. 
For  such  purpose,  the  Commission  U  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  ofexperU  and 
consultanU  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  titU  5.  United  States  Code. 

(St  The  head*  of  all  Federal  agencie*  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  directed 
to  cooperaU  with  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing  out  thi*  section. 

(9t  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, with  their  consent  the  services,  person- 
nel, in/ormatton,  and  facilitie*  of  other  Fed- 
eral, StaU  local,  and  privaU  agencie*  with 
or  without  reimbur*ement 

(7t  The  Commi**ion  thall  have  authority 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  State*, 
grant*,  gift*,  or  begue*U  of  money  for  imme- 
diaU  dUburaement  in  furtherance  of  the 
fundiona  of  the  Commiaaion.  Such  granta, 
gifta,  or  begueata,  after  acceptance  by  the 
Commiaaion,  ahaU  be  paid  by  the  donor  or 
hU  repreaentative  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Statea  whoae  recdpU  thaU  be  their 
acguittanee.  The  Trea*urer  of  the  United 
State*  *hall  enter  them  in  a  *pecial  account 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commi**ion  for  the  pur- 
poaea  in  each  caae  apecified 

(8t  Six  members  of  the  Qmmiaaion  ahaU 
conatituU  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  of 
two  or  more  may  conduct  hearings. 

(h)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminaU  3  year*  after  the  daU  of  iU  first 
meeting. 

(i)  Authorization  or  Appropriatioms.— Ef- 
fective October  1,  1987.  there  ia  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  proviaiona  of  thU  aection,  which  diaU 
remain  available  until  expended  or  until  the 
termination  of  the  Commission,  whidiever 
occurs  first 
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'ACT  » tia  BKamt 
cooMr  m  Jkoiajut 
runcrAnoM  or 

Of    HUTAn 


Imi  armr.—11m  OomptroOgr  Oettsral  of 
att  OmUadStatm  ataB  eomdnet  a  tndt  to 
mtttm  etfxtmU  to  wMdi  a*  partMpation 
i»pntmm$  umdgr  tkU  dtapter  of  tUaOU 
mrollMl  i*  private  nonptn/U 
w  bM»  adventlit  otfKtai  by  Oit 
tteUion  <^  Ota  avpnme  Comrt  in  AguOar  9. 
AttoH.  Ute  sdidy  akoll  ooiuMer: 

nt  Tht  tftenvUw  tfftet  t^  the  deeiaian  on 
toeal  •tfaesMonal  agtneg  plant  to  provide 
mrvieta  mnder  thia  dtapter  in  the  faU  of 
iMS  to  ahglbla  pmbUe  and  private  tehool 
tkOdran. 

12)  Chainoea  in  the  mmiten  oftHaUHe  pri- 
vate adtool  atOdran  in  programa  under  thU 
oka^ter  and  ta  Ou  guaUtii  of  aervicea  pro- 
vldad  to  theaa  OMdran  ainee  Jvty  1»$S  re- 
nUiHeftom»edeetaion. 

(U  The  «Otet  of  the  Amniat  IMS  and  June 
l$tt  Department  of  Mdneation  "Queationa 
and  Anawera"  iaaued  aa  guidanee  to  Chief 
State  SeAool  Qfjiean  on  the  participation  of 
tUgUle  private  «ekool  cMMren  in  programa 
under  Otia  chapter. 

14)  An  evaluation  of  the  varioua  methoda 
of  dattverimo  off-aite  aervieea  adopted  by 
loeol  edueaUonal  ageneiea  to  eomplv  with 
the  ravrntrtment  Out  private  aehool  children 
oontfMiie  to  receive  aviHtaMe  aervicea  under 
Otfa  Copter,  and  identifletMon  of  metlioda 
uMA  are  educattonaUv  aound. 

(S)  The  effacHveneu  of  varioua  metltoda  in 
providing  aervieea  comparable  to  thoae  pro- 
vUedMoiMepuUUeathooltMldrKn. 

(§)  Qfthemethoda  adopted  by  local  educa- 
tional ageneiea.  loMc*  methoda  art  moat  ef- 
JOetive  in  inereaaing  aAitvement  level*  of 
private  adtool  cMMren  and  whidi  methoda 
are  moat  acceptable  to  parenta  and  aehool 
otfleiala. 

(7)  What  other  methoda  of  providing  aerv- 
icea to  efttPiNe  private  actiool  children  arc 
ovaOaMa  wMeh  would  comply  with  the  limi- 
tatUma  of  the  Courft  deeiaion. 

(»)  Identify  thoae  OemenU  OuU  contribuU 
to  or  inhilM  the  devOopment  cf  practical, 
aueeeaaful  progranu  within  local  education- 
al ageneiea  to  aerve  HigitHe  private  aehool 
eMldren. 

(9)  In  local  educational  ageneiea  which 
have  not  yet  developed  workable  programa 
far  private  adutot  children  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive eguitahle  aervieea  under  thia  chapter, 
how  have  chapter  1  fundi  which  thould  have 
been  uaed  to  provide  aervicea  to  eligibU  pri- 
vate adtool  dMdren  actually  been  uaed 

(10)  Whether  funding  for  serving  private 
adtool  dvUdren  ia  adequate. 

til)  Whether  Higlble  public  aehool  chU- 
dren  are  loaing  aervioea  under  thia  diapter 
aa  a  reault  of  the  FHton  deciaion. 

(12)  The  dUfareneea  in  and  adeouacy  of 
methoda  uaed  to  aerve  eUgtble  private  tdtool 
cMIdrm  in  rural  and  nonrural  achoci  aet- 
timga. 

(IS)  The  formula  and  procedures  uaed  by 
State  educational  ageneiea  in  making  aUo- 
eation  to  local  educational  ageneiea  for  cap- 
ital etpendUimt  wnder  aection  1017(d). 

(b)  JUroam—Not  later  Otan  April  IS. 
199$,  the  ComsptrOUer  Qeneral  ahaU  aubmit  a 
report  ofaudt  study  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mitteea  of  the  Oongreaa  and  ahaU  annually 
update  audi  atudy  and  aultmit  reporta  fry 
April  ISOt  of  each  year. 

t  AitnlnMrwthn 


ua  lUL  STAiw  UKUiAnom. 

(a)  IM  OaiaMAU— 

(1)  Sxeept  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
nothing  in  thia  chapter  may  be  interpreted 


to  preempt,  prtshibit,  or  encourage  State  reg- 
ulationa  iaaued  purauant  to  State  law  which 
are  not  ineonaiatent  with  the  proviaiona  of 
thia  duipter,  regulationa  promulgated  under 
thia  duipter,  or  other  aptUealtU  Federal 
atatutea  and  reguUMona. 

(2)  State  rules  or  policies  may  not  limit 
local  school  districts'  deciaiona  regarding 
the  grade  levels  to  be  served;  the  6<uic  aieUla 
areaa  (audi  aa  reading,  math,  or  language 
arte)  to  be  addreaaed;  instructional  settings 
or  teadting  techniques  to  be  used;  instruc- 
tional ataff  to  be  employed  (aa  long  aa  audi 
ataff  meet  State  certification  and  lieenaing 
requirementa  for  education  personnel):  or 
other  essential  aupport  service*  (audi  as 
eounatiina  and  oOier  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices) to  be  provided  as  part  of  the  programs 
attttorteed  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Rmvow  by  Commnrtx  or  PtucrnrKW- 
ms.— Before  publication  of  any  proposed  or 
final  State  rule  or  regulation  purauant  to 
thia  diapter,  each  such  rule  stuiU  be  re- 
viewed by  a  State  committee  of  practitioners 
which  shall  include  administrators,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  members  of  local  boards  of 
education,  and  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  shall  be  local  educational  agency 
repreaentatives.  In  an  emergency  situation 
where  auch  regulation  must  be  iaaued  within 
a  very  limited  time  to  asaiat  local  education- 
al agencies  with  Oie  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, Oie  State  educational  agency  may 
iaaue  a  regulation  without  such  prior  con- 
auUation,  but  stiall  immediately  Oiereafter 
convene  a  State  committee  of  practitioners 
to  review  Oie  emergency  regulation  prior  to 
iaauance  in  final  form. 

(C)  iDEMTirtCATION  AS  STATE  RaQUIRaailT.— 

The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or  policy 
relating  to  Oie  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  programa  funded  by  this  diapter 
(including  ttiose  baaed  on  State  interpreta- 
tion of  any  Federal  law.  regulation,  or 
guideline)  sliall  be  identified  aa  a  State  im- 
poaed  requirement 

SKC  lUt  KSCOKBS  AND  INPOKMATION. 

Each  State  educational  agency  shall  keep 
auch  records  and  provide  such  information 
to  Ou  Secretary  aa  may  be  required  for  fiscal 
audit  and  program  evaluation  (conaiatent 
with  Oie  reaponsibilities  of  Oie  Secretary 
under  this  diapter). 

SJSC  l4Sa.  ASSICNIOffT  OFPEHSOSNKL 

(a)  LaoTATJOss.— Public  school  personnel 
paid  entirely  by  funds  made  available  under 
this  chapter  may  be  assigned  limited  super- 
visory duties  which  are  assigned  to  similar- 
ly situated  personnel  who  are  not  paid  with 
such  funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  classroom  instruction  or  to  Oie  bene- 
fit of  diOdren  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  thia  diapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  Oie  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  prevails  with  respect  to 
similarly  situated  personnel  at  the  same 
school  site  except  Oiat  such  time  may  not 
exceed  one  period  per  day. 

(b)  Use  m  State  Proorams.—  If  a  State 
carries  out  a  program  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 1018(d),  Ou  State  may  use  funds  under 
this  diapter  to  pay  salaries  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  both  the  State  program  and  Ou 
program  under  this  chapter  for  administra- 
tion, training,  and  technical  assistance,  if 
the  Slate  educational  agency  maintains 
time  distribution  records  reflecting  Ou 
actual  amount  of  time  apent  by  each  such 
employee  signed  by  Oiat  employee's  supervi- 
sor, and  costs  are  charged  on  a  prorated 
baaia  to  both  prxtgrama. 


SeipmH  i—Danmttiama 


SIC  itJL  DBroano/a. 

Except  aa  otherwiae  provided,  for  purpoaea 
ofOtUAcf 

(1)  The  term  "average  daUy  attendance" 
means  attendance  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  except  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  proviaion  of  thia  diap- 
ter, where  the  local  educational  agency  of 
Ou  school  district  in  which  any  diild  reaidea 
make*  or  contracta  to  make  a  tuition  pay- 
ment for  Ou  free  public  education  of  audi 
child  in  a  school  situated  in  another  adioOl 
diatrict,  for  purpoaea  of  thia  diapter  the  at- 
tendance of  audi  child  at  sudi  sdiool  shall 
be  held  and  considered  (A)  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  a  school  of  the  local  educational 
agency  so  making  or  contracting  to  make 
auch  tuition  payment,  and  (B)  not  to  be  in 
attendance  at  a  sdiool  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  receiving  such  tuition  pay- 
ment or  entitled  to  receive  such  payment 
under  Ou  contract 

(2)  The  term  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture" means  in  Ou  case  of  a  SttUe  or  Ou 
United  States,  Ou  aggregate  current  expend- 
itures, during  Ou  third  fiscal  year  preceding 
Ou  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  ia 
made  (or  if  satisfactory  data  for  Oiat  year 
are  not  available  at  Ou  time  of  computa- 
tion, then  during  Ou  most  recent  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available),  of  aU  local  educ€Uional  agencies 
in  the  State,  or  in  Ou  United  States  (which 
for  Ou  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  Ou 
fifty  States,  and  Ou  District  of  Columbia), 
as  Ou  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  Ou  State  for  operation  of 
such  agencies  (uHOiout  regard  to  Ou  source 
of  funds  from  which  eiOier  of  such  expendi- 
tures art  made),  divided  by  Ou  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  toAom  auch  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  auch  preceding 
year. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  Ou  United 
States  Secretary  of  Education. 

(4)  The  term  "construction"  indudes  Ou 
Xtreparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  ac- 
quiring, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or 
extending  school  facilities;  and  Ou  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  coTutruction  of 
sdiool  facilities. 

(5)  The  term  "county"  means  thoae  divi- 
aion*  of  a  State  utilized  6y  Ou  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  compiling  and  reporting  data 
regarding  countiea. 

(6)  The  term  "current  expenditurea" 
meana  expenditurea  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion, instruction,  attendance,  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  plant  fixed 
diarges,  and  rut  expenditures  to  cover  defi- 
cits for  food  services  and  student  body  ac- 
tivities, Itut  not  including  expenditurea  for 
community  services,  capital  outlay,  and 
debt  service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from 
funds  granted  under  this  chapter,  chapter  2, 
or  chapter  2  of  the  Education  ConaOlidaMon 
and  Improvement  Act 

(7)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  de- 
mentary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  and  the  term  "secondary  schoOl" 
meana  a  day  or  residential  school  u>hich 
provides  secondary  educ€Mon,  aa  deter- 
mined under  State  law,  except  Oiat  it  doea 
not  indude  any  education  provided  beyond 
grade  12. 

(8)  The  term  "equipment"  includea  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  building  equipment 


and  any  necetianr  enctont»t  or  atmcturea 
to  houae  them,  and  indudea  aU  other  items 
neeeaaary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
f^umtyaa  a  facility  for  the  proviaion  of  edu- 
cational aervieea,  induding  itema  auch  tu 
inatructlonal  equipment  and  neeeaaary  fur- 
niture, printed,  pubUahed,  and  audio-viaual 
inatmctUmal  materlala.  and  booka.  periodi- 
aOa,  documenta.  and  other  related  materi- 
ala. 

(9)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
meana  education  which  ia  provided  at 
public  expenae.  under  public  auperviaion 
and  direction,  and  taithout  tuition  diarge. 
and  which  ia  provided  aa  dementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  ediicoMon  in  the  applicable 
State,  except  that  auch  term  doea  not  include 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(10)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
meana  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
puMic  authority  legally  canatituted  within  a 
State  for  either  adminiatrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  aervice  function 
for,  puJOlic  dementary  or  secondary  sdiools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  sdiool  diatrict. 
or  other  political  aubdiviaion  of  a  Slate,  or 
auch  comMnoHon  of  adtool  diatricta  or 
counties  aa  are  recogniaed  in  a  Slate  aa  an 
adminiatrative  agency  for  ita  public  demen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Sudi  term  in- 
dudea any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  ptMic  elementary  or  second- 
ary aehool 

(11)  The  term  "parent"  indudes  a  legal 
guarlian  or  oOur  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

(12)  The  term  "project  area"  meana  a 
adtool  attendance  area  having  a  high  con- 
centration of  dtUdren  from  low-income  fam- 
iliea  whidi.  without  regard  to  the  locality  of 
the  protect  itadf,  ia  deaignated  as  an  area 
from  which  children  are  to  be  selected  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  aaaiated 
under  thia  diapter. 

(13)  The  term  "school  attendance  area" 
meana  in  rdation  to  a  particular  aehool.  the 
geographical  area  in  whidi  the  diUdren  who 
are  normally  served  by  that  school  reaide. 

(14)  The  term  "sdiool  facilities"  means 
daaarooma  and  related  facilities  (induding 
initial  equipment)  for  free  public  education 
and  intereata  in  land  (including  site,  grad- 
ing, and  improvements)  on  which  such  fa- 
cilities are  constructed,  except  Oiat  such 
term  does  not  include  Oiose  gymnaaiuma 
and  aimilar  faculties  intended  primarily  for 
ezhiMtions  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  Ou  general  public 

(15)  The  term  "State"  means  a  Slate. 
Puerto  Rico,  Quam,  the  District  of  OoJvm- 
bia,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda. 
Ou  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(It)  The  term  "StaU  educational  agency" 
means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  StaU  superviaion  of  public 
dementary  and  secondary  achoola. 

(17)  The  terma  "pupil  services  personnel" 
and  "pupil  aervieea"  mean  aehool  counad- 
ors,  school  social  workers,  school  paydioto- 
giata,  and  other  qualified  profeaaUmal  per- 
sonnel involved  in  providing  aaaeaametU.  di- 
agnoaia.  eounading.  educational,  therapeu- 
tic, and  other  neeeaaary  aervicea  aa  part  of  a 
comprdtenaive  program  to  meet  atudent 
needa.  and  the  aervicea  provided  by  atuh  in- 
dividuala. 

(ti)  The  term  ••etfecHve  adioola  programa" 
meana  school-based  programa  that  may  en- 
eompaaa  praaehool  through  aeeondary  adtool 
levda  and  Oiat  have  the  objecHve  of  (A)  pro- 
moting aehocHevd  planning,  inatructional 
■imvrmement,  and  ataff  devdapmenX,  (B)  in- 


cteaeing  the  academic  achievement  levda  of 
all  diildren  and  particularly  educationally 
deprived  children,  and  (C)  adtieving  aa  on- 
going conditiona  in  the  school  the  following 
factors  identified  throu^  effective  sdiool  re- 
search as  diatinguiahing  effective  from  inef- 
fective adioola— 

(i)  atrong  and  effective  adminiatrative 
and  iiutructional  leadership  that  createa 
eonaenaua  on  instructional  goals  and  orga- 
niaational  capacity  for  instmcttoiuU  prob- 
lem solving; 

(ii)  emphaaia  on  the  acquiaition  of  basic 
and  higher  order  skiUa; 

(Hi)  a  aafe  and  orderly  aehool  environ- 
ment that  allows  teachers  and  pupils  to 
focus  their  energies  on  academic  achieve- 
ment; 

(iv)  a  dimate  of  expectations  that  tHrtual- 
ly  all  children  can  learn  under  appropriate 
conditiona;  and 

(v)  continvotu  aaaetament  of  students  and 
programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  instruc- 
tion. 

(19)  The  term  "aeeondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  indtufe 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(20)  The  term  "parent  advisory  council" 
meana  a  body  compoaed  primarily  of  mem- 
bers who  are  parents  of  children  served  by 
the  programa  or  projects  assisted  under  this 
chapter  and  who  are  elected  by  such  parents, 
in  order  to  adoise  the  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs  under  this 
diapter. 

(21)  The  term  "more  advanced  skills" 
means  skOls  induding  reasoning,  analysis, 
interpretation.  proMem-soIoina.  and  deci- 
aionmaking  aa  they  rdate  to  the  particular 
subjects  in  which  inatruetion  is  provided 
under  programs  supported  by  this  chapter. 

(22)  The  term  "community-based  organi- 
zation" means  a  private  nonprofit  organiaa- 
lion  which  U  representative  of  a  community 
or  significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  educational  or  related  serv- 
ices to  individuals  in  the  community. 

Smigmrl  4—MUcdlammmt  PtsbMiis 
SEC  14*1.  KEFKAL  OF  OTIIMM  ACTS. 

(a)  EDVCATmH  Comsoudatioh  am  Impkove- 
MENT  Act  or  1981.— Chapter  1  of  Ou  Educa- 
tion Conaolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  U  repealed. 

(b)  Elxmentaky  and  Secondary  Sdvcatjon 
Act  or  19«S.—TitU  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  19tS  U  re- 
pealed. 

SKC  laat  TKANsnJON  ntonsiONS. 

(a)  REavLATioNa.—All  orders,  determina- 
tiona.  rulea.  regulations,  permits,  grants, 
and  contracts,  which  have  been  issued  under 
chapter  1  of  the  EductMon  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of 
Ou  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196S  (aa  in  effect  on  Ou  date  before 
the  effective  daU  of  this  Act),  or  whidi  are 
iaaued  under  audi  Acts  on  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect 
unta  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  other  than  thia  Act 

(b)  Emcr  ON  PEHDma  PBOtXEDiNaa.—The 
proviaiona  of  this  chapter  shall  not  affect 
adminiatrative  or  juOieial  proceedinga 
pending  on  Ou  effective  date  of  this  ilct 
under  chapter  i  0^  the  Mtceation  Oonsolida- 
tion  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  or  title  / 
q/the  JRementory  and  Secondary  Education 
ActoflOOS. 

(c)  TMAM8inoN.—With  reaped  to  Ou  period 
beginning  on  October  1,  1987,  and  ending 


June  30,  1988.  no  recipient  of  fwaOa  under 
thUAdorOte  Education  Oonsolidatton  and 
/mprovement  ilct  of  1981  ahaS  be  held  to 
have  expended  such /taids  in  oioiotton  «r  the 
reguirements  c^  thia  Act  or  of  such  ilef  if 
such  Ands  are  expended  eiOter  in  oeeord- 
ance  with  this  ilct  or  such  ilct 

CHAPrm  a-moBAL,  state,  and  vocal 

PABTNEMSaiP  FOB  BDOCAT10NAL  INNOVA- 
TION 
SEC  uai.  FoauNGa  and  amsmwr  armmwK 

(a)  FaiDiNaa.—The  Congreuflnda  that— 

(1)  diapter  2  of  the  Education  OonaoHda- 
tUm  and  Improvement  Ad  of  1981  haa  been 
aueeeaaful  in  achieving  Ou  goals  of  inereas- 
ing  local  flexibility,  reducing  adnUnistrottve 
burden,  providincr  services /br  private  school 
students,  encourocrinff  innovation,  and  can- 
tribuiing  to  the  improvement  of  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  programs; 

(2)  Stale  and  local  govemmenta  have 
placed  a  newfocua  on  education;  and 

(3)  school  effectiveneaa  can  be  increased 
through  effective  sdiools  programs  to  im- 
prove student  achievement;  student  behav- 
ior, leaching,  learning,  and  adtool  manage- 
ment 

(b)  Statement  or  PaBroaE.—It  ia  Ou  pur- 
pose of  programs  under  this  chapter— 

(1)  to  provide  Ou  initial  funding  to  enable 
Stale  and  local  educational  agendet  to  im- 
plement promiaing  educational  programa 
that  can  be  supported  by  State  and  local 
sources  of  funding  after  audi  programa  are 
demonatrated  to  be  effective; 

(2)  to  provide  a  continuing  source  q/ inno- 
vation, educational  improvement;  and  aup- 
port for  library  and  irutructional  materials;,' 

(3)  to  place  Ou  basic  reaponaOMity  for  the 
adminiatration  of  funda  made  available 
under  this  chapter  with  the  State  education- 
al agencies,  but  in  a  manner  that  requlrea  a 
minimum  of  paperwork; 

(4)  to  place  Ou  reaponaiMlity  for  the 
desi^  and  implementation  of  programa  aa- 
aiated under  thU  diapter  principally  with 
local  educational  ageneiea,  adtool  aupertn- 
lendenU  and  principals,  and  classroom 
teadters  and  support  personnel;  because 
they  have  Ou  most  direct  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  are  most  directly  responsible  to 
parents  and  because  they  are  the  moat  Ukdy 
to  be  able  to  deaign  programs  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  students  in  their 
own  districts;  and 

(5)  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teadting  and 
learning  through  initiatinff  and  expanding 
effective  schools  programs. 

PABTA-STATS  AND  LOCAL  PBOGBA2I8 

SakpaH  I—Faadbm 

SEC  nil.  AtmoMOAnoN  of  AFPaoFKumm 

FArUENTS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  AmtOFRiATTONt.— 
There  are  auOiorUed  to  be  appropriated 
tS80,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1988  and  audi 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
proviaiona  of  this  diapter. 

(b)  PAYMMNTa.—DuHng  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987,  and  ending  September 
30,  1993,  the  Secretary  dtaO,  in  accordance 
with  Ou  proviaiona  of  thia  diapter,  make 
paymenU  to  State  educational  ageneiea  for 
Ou  purpoaea  of  thia  chapter. 

UC  lUt  AIMOnONTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  BMaERVATTON.—From  the  auma  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  thia  diapter  in  any 
fiacal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reaerve 

(1)  not  more  than  1  percent  for  payments 
to  Guam,  ilmerican  SOmoa,  the  Vitgin  la- 
landa, the  Truat  Territory  of  Ou  Pacific  la- 
landa. and  the  Northern  Mariana  Manda.  to 


a^     1  nan 
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te  mOoUtt  im  aeoorteMC  wiOi  Ottlr  mpec- 


(V  not  Mora  Mom  $  pcrceiU  to  carry  out 
I  pngrmmu  UHd  oeHvUlet  under  part 


W  AujanaMn.—From  the  remainder  of 
mttk  tWM  McSwraterv  ^tatt  attot  to  each 
atait  m  mmomiU  wMeh  bmra  the  tame  raUo 
to  Ote  CMOWU  or  rac*  remainder  ae  the 
tekool^age  pofutatiem  of  Ote  State  bean  to 
the  aehoelFtge  popnlaUon  of  aO  Statee, 
ereept  flkol  no  State  ihall  receive  leu  than 
am  oaioiaU  egwal  to  one-half  of  one  percent 
i^ameh  remoMer. 

(e)  Duuuiiuim.—ror  the  purpoeea  of  thU 


(1)    The    term    "eOuol-aoe    popnUMon" 
Oie  popnlaiUtn  aoed  Ave  throut^  eev- 


(V  The  term   "Statet"  meant  the  A/ty 
Stately  the  Dittriet  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
JNea 
ate  uu.  AuacAimm  n  local  gDvcAnoNAL 

At 


(aJ  Beaa  or  AuocAmM.— 

(1)  rrom  the  turn  made  available  each 
pear  under  teetlon  ISli.  a  State  educational 
agenew  aftoO  reaerve  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent Jw  0k«  wurpoaea  of  State  prof/ram* 
under  aubpart  1.  A  StaU  ahaU  diatribuU  the 
ramoliuler  of  Mat  «iiir  among  aigible  local 
edueattonal  eoeneiea  within  the  State  ac- 
cording to  the  adiuated  rOative  enroUmenta 
in  puftUc  and  private  nonprofit  achoola 
within  the  aehool  attendance  area*  aerved  by 
raeft  agenciea  in  accordance  with  para- 
grapha  W  and  (it. 

(2)  RetoHve  enroOmenta  under  paragraph 
flJ  ihaU  be  calculated  on  the  baaia  of  the 
total  offAJthe  number  of  OiUdren  enrolled 
in  pubHe  aehoola,  and  (B)  the  number  of 
dtHdren  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
adutola  who  deaire  to  participate  in  pro- 
grama  or  prokcta  aaaiated  under  thia  chap- 
ter. Nothing  in  thia  paragraph  ahaJl  diTnin- 
iah  the  reaponaihUity  of  local  educational 
ageneiea  to  contact,  on  an  annual  baaia,  ap- 
propriate offlciala  from  private  nonprofit 
MsAoob  within  the  are€u  aeroed  by  auch 
ageneiea  in  order  to  determine  whether  auch 
achooHa  deaire  OuU  their  children  participate 
in  programa  aaaiated  under  thia  chapter. 

(i)(AJ  Relative  enroUmenta  under  para- 
graph (V  ihaB  be  adiuated,  in  accordance 
wUh  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  aubparagraph  (B),  to  provide  higher 
per  pupU  aUocationa  only  to  local  educa- 
tional ageneiea  which  aerve  the  greateat 
numhera  or  pereentagea  of— 
(V  ehOdren  from  low-income  familiea.  or 
(iV  children  Hving  in  aparaely  populated 


UM 


(B)  The  Secretary  ahaU  review  criteria 
tubmitted  by  a  State  educational  agency  for 
adfuating  aUocationa  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  (fkoil  approve  nicft  criteria  only  if  the 
Secretary  determinea  that  auA  criteria  are 
reaaonaUy  calculated  to  produce  an  adiuat- 
ed aUoeation  that  reflecta  the  rtiative  needa 
witMn  the  State'a  local  educational  ageneiea 
baaed  on  the  factora  aet  forth  in  aubpara- 
graph (A). 

fbJ  Payiomt  or  ALLOCATma.— 

(V  Prom  the  funda  paid  to  it  purauant  to 
aeetfona  1512  and  1S13  for  a  flacal  year,  a 
State  educational  agency  ahatt  diatribute  to 
eoeft  etigible  local  educational  agency  which 
haa  aubmitted  an  application  aa  reguired  in 
aeetion  1531  the  amount  of  ita  aUocation  aa 
dOermined  under  aubaection  (aJ. 

(2)  Additional  funda  reaulting  from  higher 
per  pmpU  aUocationa  provided  to  a  local 
educational  agency  on  the  baaia  of  adiuated 
enroOmenta  of  children  deacribed  in  aubaec- 


tion (a)(3><A)  may  only  be  uaed  by  the  local 
educational  agency  for  expenditurea  to  pro- 
vide aervicea  for  children  enrolled  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  adtoola  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cMM ran  deacribed 
in  aubaection  (at(3KAt  and  ennOed  in  auch 
aduMla  within  the  local  educational  agency. 
SmkgeH  2—Staii  PiHfema 

SMC  tut.  sTAn  ArmcAnom. 

(aJ  ArrucATKXN  RrQvmMiaina.—Any  State 
whiA  deairea  to  receive  granta  under  thia 
chapter  AaU  aubmit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication whicK— 

(V  deaignatea  the  State  edncationaZ 
agency  aa  the  State  agency  reaponaible  for 
the  adminiatration  and  auperviaion  of  pro- 
grama  aaaiated  under  thia  chapter; 

(2)  providea  for  a  proceaa  of  active  and 
continninff  conaultation  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  an  adviaory  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Oovemor  and  determined 
6v  the  Oovemor  to  be  broadly  repreaentative 
of  the  educational  intereata  and  the  general 
public  in  the  Stale,  including  individuala 
repreaentative  of— 

(A)  public  and  private  elementary  and  aec- 
ondary  aehoolAildren; 

<B)  daaaroom  teaxhera; 

(C>  parenta  of  elementary  and  aecondary 
fchoolchildren; 

(D)  local  boarda  of  education; 

(E)  local  and  regional  aehool  adminiatra- 
tora  (including  principala,  auperintendenta, 
and  adminiatratora  of  intermediate  educa- 
tional unite/; 

(F)  inatitutiona  of  higher  edttcation,- 
(OJ  the  StaU  legislature; 

(Hf  librarians;  and 

(I)  school  counselors  and  other  pupil  aerv- 
icea peraonneL 

to  adviae  the  State  educational  agency  on 
the  allocation  among  authorieed  functions 
of  funda  reaerved  for  State  use  under  section 
1513,  on  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies,  and  on 
the  planning,  development,  support,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  State  pro- 
grams assisted  under  thia  chapter; 

(3f  describes  how  the  funds  reserved  for 
State  use  under  section  1513  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  various  activities  author- 
ized under  section  1522,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  proposed  distribution; 

(4)  describes  how  funds  reaerved  under  sec- 
tion 1522(b)(2)  will  be  uaed  to  carry  out  aub- 
part4; 

(5)  provides  for  timely  public  notice  and 
public  dissemination  of  the  information 
provided  purauant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3); 

(6)  provides  for  an  annual  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  chapter,  which  shall  iTiclude  comments 
of  the  adviaory  committee  and  shaU  be  made 
aoaitoMe  to  the  public; 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  vHll  keep  such  records  and  provide 
auch  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
reguired  for  fiscal  audit  and  program  eval- 
uation (consistent  with  the  responaibilities 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter); 

(8)  provides  aaaurance  that,  apart  from 
technical  and  advisory  asaiatance  and  mon- 
itoring compliance  viith  this  chapter,  the 
Stale  educational  agency  haa  exercised  and 
wiU  exercise  no  influence  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies at  to  the  expenditures  made  purauant  to 
an  application  under  section  1531; 

(9)  provides  the  follovHng  informatioTL  (A) 
how  the  State  witt  adiuat  ita  formula  to 
comply  with  section  1513(a)(3),  (B)  how 
diildren  under  section  1513(a)(3)(A)  are  de- 
fined, (C)  the  tKuia  on  lohich  a  determina- 


tion of  the  local  educational  agencies  under 
section  1513(a)(3)(A)  U  made,  and  (D)  the 
percentage  of  the  State  grant  whitA  is  pro- 
posed to  be  aUotted  on  an  adiuated  baaia 
under  section  1513;  and 

(10)  contains  asaurancea  that  there  ia  coni' 
pliance  with  the  apecific  reguirementa  of 
thia  chapter. 

(b)  Duration  or  AmjCAnoN.—An  applica- 
tion filed  by  the  State  under  avbaection  (a) 
shaU  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
fiscal  years,  and  may  be  amended  annttotly 
aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  reflect  changea  u>ith- 
out  filing  a  new  application. 

8KC  tut  STATt  USES  OFrVNOS. 

(a)  AvTHOKizED  Activities.— A  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  uae  fund*  reaerved  for 
Slate  use  under  this  chapter  only  for— 

(1)  State  administration  of  programa 
under  thia  chapter  including— 

(A)  ntpervMon  of  the  oOocatton  of  funda 
to  local  educational  ageneiea; 

(B)  planninff,  auperviaion,  and  proceaaing 
of  State  funda; 

(C)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grama and  activities  under  this  part;  and 

(D)  operations  of  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil; 

(2)  technical  asaiatance  and  direct  granta 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  statewide 
activities  which  aaaiat  local  educational 
agencies  to  accomplish  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
chapter; 

(3)  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  statewide  activities  to  carry  out  ef- 
fective schools  programs  under  subpart  4. 

(b)  LnOTATJONS  AND  REQUlHMMSffTS.— 

(1)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  funds 
available  for  State  programs  under  this  part 
may  be  used  for  St€Ue  administration  under 
subsection  (a)(1). 

(2)  Not  less  than  25  percent  offuTids  avail- 
able for  Stale  programs  under  this  part  may 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  aubaection  (a)(3). 

Subpart  t — Loeel  Prtgramu 
SEC  lUI.  LOCAL  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  A  local  educational  agency  or  conaor- 
tia  of  local  educational  agencies  may  re- 
ceive an  allocation  of  funds  under  this  chap- 
ter for  any  year  for  which  an  application  is 
submitted  to  the  State  educational  agency 
and  such  application  is  certified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  certify  any  such  appli- 
cation if  such  application— 

(1)  sets  forth  the  planned  allocation  of 
funds  among  autliorized  programs  and 
protects  under  section  1532  and  describes 
the  specific  programs  which  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  intends  to  support,  includ- 
ing the  allocation  of  such  funds  required  to 
implement  section  1552; 

(2)  provides  assurances  of  compliance 
with  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to 
such  programs,  including  the  participation 
of  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
schools  in  accordance  with  section  1552; 

(3)  agrees  to  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  State  educational 
agency  as  reasonably  may  be  required  for 
fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation,  con- 
sistent with  the  reapontibilities  of  the  State 
agency  under  this  chapter;  and 

(4)  in  ttie  allocation  of  funds  for  progranu 
authorieed  by  thit  chapter,  and  in  the 
design,  planning,  and  implementation  of 
such  programs,  provides  for  systematic  con- 
sultation vrith  parents  of  children  attending 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
area  served  by  the  local  agency,  with  teach- 
era  and  adminittrative  personnel  in  auch 
achoola,  and  with  other  groupa  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  thia  chapter  (audi  aa 


Hbrariana,  adiool  counaelort,  and  other 
puptt  aervicea  personnel)  at  may  be  conaid- 
ered  appropriate  by  the  local  educatioruU 
agency. 

(b)  DtJKATiOM  or  AmjCATioN.—An  applica- 
tion filed  by  a  local  educational  agency 
under  rateection  (b)  ahaU  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  flacal  yeara,  may  provide 
for  the  allocation  of  funda  among  programa 
and  purpoaea  authorised  by  thit  chapter  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  may  be  amended 
annnaSy  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  reflect 
changea  without  filing  a  new  application. 

(c)  Local  DtaatEnoN.— Subject  to  the  limi- 
tation* and  reguirementa  of  thia  chapter,  a 
local  educational  agency  thaU  have  com- 
plete diacretion  in  determining  how  funds 
under  thia  aubpart  shaU  be  divided  among 
the  authorized  purpoaea  of  thia  aubpart  In 
exerciaing  auch  diacretion,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  ahaU  enaure  that  expenditurea 
under  thia  aubpart  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of 
thia  chapter  and  are  intended  to  meet  the 
educational  needa  within  the  achoola  of  that 
local  educational  agency. 

SEC  tut.  UKAL  VSES  OFFVNOa. 

(a)  Qemebal  Provision.— Local  education- 
al ageneiea  ahall  uae  funds  availal>le  for  the 
purpoaea  of  this  subpart  to  carry  out  inno- 
XHitive  programs  and  projects  selected  from 
the  fuU  range  of  activities  that  are  author- 
ized by  this  section  or  to  promote  education- 
al excellence  by  enhancing  the  quality  and 
effectiveneaa  of  the  inatructional  program 
and  materiala. 

(b)  AT-RaK  AMD  Hiaa  Cost  CBnjutKs.— 

(1)  Funds  may  be  used  for  programa  and 
projects  to  asaiat  in  meeting  the  educational 
needa  of  at-riak  and  high  cost  children 
through  services  and  programs  that  supple- 
ment, complement,  and  enhance  other  pro- 
grama targeted  to  auch  individuala. 

(2)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aeetion,  the 
term  "at-riak  and  high  cost  children"  in- 
cludes children  who  are  potential  dropouts, 
children  subject  to  drug  and  alcohol  uae  and 
abuae,  neglected  or  abused  children,  children 
of  limited  English  proficiency,  migratory 
children  of  migrant  and  seasonal  workers, 
economicaUy  diaadvantaged  children,  and 
children  with  apecial  educational  needs 
ttemming  from  minority  group  itolation, 
educational  deprivation,  or  handicapping 
condition. 

(c)  Errxcnvr  Schools.— Funda  may  be 
uaed  for  effective  schools  programs  and  ac- 
tivities as  provided  under  subpart  4. 

(d)  iKSTRVCnONAL  AND  EdVCATIOMAL  MATE- 
RIALS ItmtOVEHENT.— 

(1)  Funds  may  be  used  to  support  innova- 
tive instructional  programs,  curricula,  li- 
brary books,  and  reference  and  other  materi- 
ala which  show  promiae  for  improx)ing  atu- 
dent  achievement  in  basic  skills  (including 
reading,  writing,  arid  computational  skills) 
and  other  critical  subject  areaa,  auch  aa  sci- 
ence and  mathematics. 

(2)  Improvement  acHvitiea  may  include 
the  development  of  model  curricula;  the  pro- 
vi«ion  of  granta  to  adioota  or  teachera  fin- in- 
novative inatructional  approachea;  the  pur- 
chase of  library  booka,  reference  materiala, 
and  inatructional  aida;  and  teating  pro- 
grama which  lead  to  better  academic 
oAievement 

(e)  PERSomiEL  Enbamcement.— Funda  may 
beuaed— 

(1)  for  programa  of  training  and  develop- 
ment to  enhance  the  knowledge  and  ahiUa  of 
aU  educational  personnel,  including  teach- 
ers, teacher  aide^  liftrsrianj.  cchool  counaH- 
ora,  other  pupil  aervicea  peraonnei,  adminia- 
tratort,  auperviaora,  and  aehool  board  mem- 
beTa;and 


(2)  to  improve  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  individuala  working  with  preachobl 
children  in  education  protrrumc. 

(f)  Special  Projects.- 

(1)  Funda  may  be  uaed  to  carry  out  select- 
ed activitiea  deaigned  to  improve  or  expand 
educational  aervicea  to  ttudenta.  These  spe- 
cial promts  include  programa  for  gifted  and 
talented  ttudentt,  programt  for  youth  tui- 
cide  prevention,  technology  education,  com- 
munity education,  and  career  education. 

(2)  For  the  purpotet  of  thit  tection— 

(A)  the  term  "gifted  and  talented"  meant 
thote  pretchool  and  elementary  and  tecond- 
ary  tchool  children  toho  demotutrate  poten- 
tial oMZities  that  give  evidence  of  high  per- 
formance capability  in  areat  such  as  intel- 
lectual, creatix>e,  specific  academic,  or  lead- 
ership ability;  and 

(B)  the  term  "technology  education" 
means  a  comprehensive  educational  process 
deaigned  to  develop  a  population  that  ia 
knowledgeable  about  technology,  ita  et>oItt- 
tion,  ayatema,  techniques,  utilisation  in  in- 
dustry and  other  fields,  and  social  and  cul- 
tural significance. 

Satpert  4—BfHeetipe  Sek—la  Prtgtmma 
SEC  tut.  estabusbment. 

As  provided  in  sections  1522  and  1532, 
funds  shall  be  available  under  this  chapter 
to- 

(1)  plan,  implement,  support,  evaluate, 
and  revise  effective  schools  programs; 

(2)  plan  and  conduct  training  and  other 
profeaaional  development  activitiea  for 
teachers,  administrators  and  other  educa- 
tion personnel  on  the  implementation  of  ef- 
fective schools  programs; 

(3)  provide  technical  asaiatance  and  pro- 
mote State  and  local  educationttl  agency 
awareness  of  effective  schools  research, 
model  programa,  and  implementation; 

(4)  develop  and  implement  ayatema  to 
evaluate  and  analyze  effective  achoola  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  improve  parent  and  community  in- 
volvement and  participation  aa  part  of  an 
ongoing  effective  schools  program; 

(6)  support  model  arid  demonstration  prty- 
grams  related  to  effective  schools  programs; 
and 

(7)  develop  and  disseminate  educatioruU 
materials  related  to  effective  schools  pro- 
grams. 

SEC  tut  EFPECnVE  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  term 
"effective  schools  programs"  means  school- 
based  programt  that  may  encompata  pre- 
tchool through  aecondary  school  levels  and 
that  have  the  objective  of  (1)  promoting 
school-lev^  planning,  instructional  im- 
provement, and  staff  development,  (2)  in- 
creasing the  academic  achievement  levels  of 
aU  children  and  particularly  educationaUy 
deprived  children,  and  (3)  achieving  as  on- 
going conditions  in  the  school  the  following 
factora  identified  through  effective  achoola 
research  aa  diatinguiahing  effective  from  in- 
effective achoola; 

(A)  atrong  and  effective  adminiatrative 
and  instructional  leadership  that  creates 
consentut  on  instmctional  goals  and  orga- 
nizational capacity  for  instructional  prob- 
lem solving; 

(B)  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
and  hUfiier  order  tkillt; 

(C)  a  tafe  and  orderly  tchool  environment 
that  allows  teachers  and  pupilt  to  focut 
their  energiet  on  academic  aAievemenU 

(D)  a  climate  of  expectation  that  virtuaUy 
aO  children  can  learn  under  appropriate 
conditiona;  and 


(E)  contlnuoua  assessment  q^  students  and 
programs  to  evaluate  the  etfecta  of  instmo- 
tion. 


SEC 


tUh    MAtMfEIIAJKE   OF  CKPOCn 

mate  sorrLEMEHTAMr. 


(a)  MAoriEMAiKE  or  ErroKT.- 

(1)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (».  a 
State  ia  entitled  to  receive  ita  fuU  aOocotion 
of  funds  under  this  chapter  for  any  Aseal 
year  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  either  the 
combined  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the  ag- 
gregate expenditurea  within  the  State  with 
reaped  to  the  provision  of  free  puhUe  educa- 
tion for  the  preceding  flacal  year  was  not 
leu  than  90  per  centum  of  such  comMned 
fiacal  effort  or  aggregate  expenditurea  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  reduce  the  amount 
Of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  thia  chapter 
in  any  fiacal  year  in  Ou  exact  proportion  to 
which  the  State  faila  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  by  falling  below  M 
per  centum  of  both  the  flacal  effort  per  stu- 
dent and  aggregate  expenditurea  (uaing  the 
meaaure  most  favorable  to  the  State),  and  no 
such  lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for  comput- 
ing the  effort  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  subsequent  years. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  for  one  fiacal 
year  only,  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion if  he  determines  that  such  a  waiver 
would  be  equitable  due  to  exceptional  or  un- 
controllable circumstances  such  as  a  natu- 
ral disaster  or  a  precipitous  and  unforeseen 
decline  in  the  financial  reaoureea  of  the 
State. 

(b)  Federal  Fi/nds  SurrLEHENTART.—A 
State  or  local  educational  agency  may  uae 
and  allocate  funda  received  under  thia  chap- 
ter only  so  <u  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  chapter,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in 
no  case  may  auch  funda  be  uaed  so  as  to  aup- 
plant  funda  from  non-Federal  aourcea. 

SEC  tut  PAEftOFATION  OP  CEILDEEN  ENEOLLED 
IN  nttVATS  SCBOOLS. 

(a)  PARTtCIPATION  ON  EQUITABLS  BaSIS.— 

(1)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
a  local  educational  agency  tohich  is  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  this  chapter  or  whiA 
serves  the  area  in  which  a  program  or 
project  assisted  under  this  chapter  is  located 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprq/U  ele- 
mentary and  aecondary  achoola,  or  with  re- 
aped to  inatructional  or  peraonnei  training 
programa  funded  by  the  State  educational 
agency  from  funds  reserved  for  State  uae, 
such  agency  after  conaultation  with  appro- 
priate prit>ate  aehool  officiala.  ahaU  provide 
for  the  l>enefit  of  such  children  in  such 
achoola  aecular,  neutral,  and  nonideological 
aervicea.  materiala.  and  equipment  in^ud- 
ing  the  participation  of  the  teadiera  of  audi 
children  (and  other  educational  peraonnei 
aerving  auch  children)  in  training  programa. 
and  Oie  repair,  minor  remodeling,  or  con- 
atrudion  of  public  facilitiea  aa  may  be  nec- 
eaaary for  their  proviaion  (consiatent  with 
aubaection  (c)  of  this  section),  or,  if  audi 
aervicea,  materiala.  and  equipment  are  not 
feaaible  or  neceaaary  in  one  or  more  auch 
private  achoola  aa  determined  by  the  local 
educational  agency  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  private  school  Q01cialib 
ahaU  provide  auch  other  arrangemenU  aa 
wiU  aaaure  equitable  participation  of  such 
children  in  the  purpoaea  and  benefita  of  thia 
chapter. 


n 
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W  if  no  vngram  or  pnjaet  U  cmrHtd  omt 
mmttrt^bmetkm  ImMl)  ^OtU  awMm  iw  Ou 
adkool  tftolHet  «r«  ioMi  «<«mMomI  aomcK 

"    ~       *  t  or- 
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>«a  fknm^  eomtmetM  wUh 

_.,^^_ M  or  orvanimHofu.  wider 

MiMc*  oMUrm  te  pHsote  aehool*  in  Otat 
«a«He<  ■»«  vrovMatf  wttk  MrvleM  mdmor 
liilgli  to  A*  Mtmt  0tet  woiiM  Aave  oc- 
ewTMl  if  the  toeat  tdmeuUonal  agemca  had 
nettMifitMb  wmitr  flUt  dtapttr. 

(S)  Ilk*  imttinnmrnta  of  OU  aeeUon  rtlat- 
im0to  am  pmrtieltmtton  QTcMIdrBii.  toocft- 
tn,  omd  olhar  ptrmmnel  mrolma  tmeh  eM^ 
tfra»  ^k«ll  ■»!»  to  proffroMi  OMd  pnieeU 
emrrUi  omt  nmitr  OtU  dupUr  ht »  Stmte  or 

toeat  «taeaMoiMl  aotne%  wheUur  MreeUt 
or  Ouovgh  gmtM  to  or  eontroet*  vUh  other 
fvkUe  or  rrtmtt  agenetu.  UutUutionM.  or 


fbJf  M^OAL  XzMMDiroKBL— XxpeMdUvm 
Jbr  programa  panaaaU  to  rateecMon  <a) 
AoB  to  agMl  reoMtolmt  wUft  tto  Mitmter 
or  cMUtm  to  to  senwU  to  eipeNdUwm  A>r 
jnWiBwi  ■ii<ir  fflli  rftnrfm-  rtrr  r'tf" —  — 
rolM  ta  Ac  jmNie  achoob  oT  (to  local  edit- 
mMomI  awracK  toMna  i»to  aeeount  (to 
■Mtft  or  A*  <iMlteM«al  eMMrm  omI  ottor 
/ketora  «MeA  ntato  to  racA  exprndUttre^ 
and  KtoK  >tauU  avafloMe  to  a  local  ednca- 
MoMri  ofciiev  WMter  A<*  etopter  are  lued  to 
eoMomirate  yroffroMt  or  projecU  on  a  par- 
Hevlor  gnronA  altendonoe  ana,  or  grade  or 
aga  IradL  chOdnn  tmroOed  in  pHvaU 
adtoota  who  art  imeliided  within  the  group. 
iiffrnfir"'f  area,  or  grade  or  age  level  mieet- 
ad  far  nek  eoneemtrationahaa,  after  eonndr 
taUoa  with  the  appropriate  private  tehool 
Offleiala.  to  aMomf  eguitaUe  participation 
in  the  parpoeea  and  benefits  of  nuA  pro- 
groMt  or  profeeta. 

(eJ  Fama. — 

(1)  The  control  of  fanda  provided  under 
thU  chapter  and  title  to  matertala.  e^ip- 
wtent,  and  property  repairedL  remodeled,  or 
eonatrweted  AerewiA  ahaO  to  «n  a  public 
ofleiicv  Mr  Ae  nee*  and  purpoaea  provided 
in  IMa  chapter,  and  a  publie  ageneg  ahaU 
odiiriiitoter  ameh  funda  and  property. 

(V  nke  provMoM  <^  aervicea  pursuant  to 
Ate  aaettoit  ahaU  to  provided  by  employeei 
Of  a  puMc  oflieiicy  or  through  contract  by 
«M*  piiMie  Ofciicy  wiA  a  perton,  an  aaao- 
eioMoN.  asencK  or  corporation  who  or 
which,  in  ttoproviaion  of  auOi  aervicea,  U 
independent  of  auOi  private  tehool  and  of 
any  raUgtoua  orpaniaattoni;  and  auch  em- 
ptoyment  or  contract  ahaU  to  vnder  the  con- 
trol and  auperviaion  of  auiA  publie  agency, 
and  the  funda  provided  under  Ate  chapter 
ahaU  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local 
fanda. 

(d)  Srm  Pmoaarmn  WAiVMK—If  by 
iTOW  of  ant  proviaion  of  law  a  State  or 
toeal  educational  a«eney  te  prohibited  from 
providing  for  tto  participation  in  proffranu 
Of  aOdren  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
and  aacondarv  achoola.  aa  required  by  Ate 
Mction,  Ae  Secretary  ahaU  waive  auOi  re- 
gutrementa  and  Aatt  arrange  for  the  provi- 
aion ofaervleea  to  ntefc  cMIdren  Aronoh  ar- 
rangementa  which  ahaU  be  aubfect  to  the  re- 
gutrsMentt  q^  tkte  eeetion. 

(e)  WuwEmMDPmoYaioiiorSMancEs.— 
nHf  the  aeeretarg  determtnea  that  a  State 

or  a  loeol  educational  aoency  haa  aubatan- 
tUdig  fiMed  or  te  unwiMng  to  provide  for 
the  partie^Mtion  on  an  evKitaMe  baaia  of 
cMldren  enraBed  in  pHvate  eiementory  and 
Meondory  adkoob  a>  regnired  by  Ate  aec- 
MoH^  to  ma9  waive  each  reguirementa  and 
dtaU  armnge  for  OaepraniMiam  of  aervicea  to 
ameh  oMMren  ttoons*  arranoeniente  whiOi 
Onaa  to  aubieet  to  Ae  regviremente  of  Ate 


<2)  Pending  final  reeolution  of  any  invee- 
tiflotion  or  complaint  that  could  reauU  in  a 
determination  under  Ate  entoeetion  or  aub- 
aecUon  Id),  the  Secretary  may  withhtM  from 
the  allocation  of  the  affected  StaU  or  local 
educational  agency  the  amount  he  eatimat- 
ed  wonid  to  neceteary  to  pay  the  coat  of 
Otoae  aervicea. 

(f)  DmmmnuTioii.—Any  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  Ate  eection  Aall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  tto  Secretory  deter- 
mines that  there  witt  no  longer  be  any  faU- 
ure  or  inatMity  on  the  part  of  the  StaU  or 
local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  re- 
gulrementa  of  aubaectiona  (a)  and  (b). 

(g)  ParMKHT  Fmom  Statk  Auxmatrr.— 
Wton  tto  Secretory  arranges  for  aervicea 
purauant  to  Ate  eection,  to  efcoll.  after  con- 
aultatlon  with  the  appropriate  public  and 
private  «cftool  oJSflciol^  pay  the  coat  of  auch 
aervicea,  including  the  adminUtrative  coaU 
of  arranging  for  thoae  aervicea,  from  the  ap- 
propriate allotment  of  the  StaU  under  Ate 
dkapter. 

(hJ  Review.— 

(J}  The  Secretary  ahaU  not  take  any  fltuU 
action  under  Ate  eection  nntil  the  StaU 
educational  agency  and  the  local  education- 
al agency  affected  by  auch  action  have  had 
an  opportunity,  for  at  leaat  forty-five  daya 
after  receiving  written  notice  thereof,  to 
eitbmit  wHtten  obiectlona  and  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  or  hU  designee  to  ahow 
cauae  why  that  action  ahould  not  be  taken. 

(2J  If  a  StaU  or  local  educational  agency 
te  dieeati«/1ed  wiA  the  Secretary's  Anal 
action  after  a  proceeding  under  paragraph 
<V  of  Ate  subsection,  it  may  within  sixty 
daya  after  notice  of  such  actum,  fUe  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  wMeh  auch  StaU  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  actum.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  Oerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shatt  fiU  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  Ate 
action,  ae  provided  in  eection  2112  of  title 
2S.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Tluflndings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  shaU  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previ- 
ous action,  and  shall  fiU  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  neto 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shaU  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  etttotontial  evi- 
dence. 

(4}  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whoU  or  in  part  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  12S4 
ofHtU  28,  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Prior  DtnRMOUTKUi.—Any  bypoee  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  under  chapter 
2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  ShaU  to  the  extent 
consUtent  with  the  purposes  of  Ate  chapter 
apply  to  programs  under  this  chapter. 

ate  IStt  KVAUIATIONS  AND  MSKOmttG. 

(aJ  Local  Educational  Aa*Mca8.—A  local 
educatiotuU  agency  which  receives  financial 
assistance  under  this  chapter  shaU  report 
annually  to  the  StaU  educational  agency  on 
the  use  of  funda  under  eection  15^2:  SuOi  re- 
porting ahaU  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
whiiA  minlmieea  the  amount  of  paperwork 
reguired  whOe  providing  the  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  with  the  neceaaary  Inftrnna- 


tton  under  tto  preoedintf  aentence.  Such 
report  ahaU  be  made  available  to  the  public 

(b)  Staiw  Edvcaitomal  AaMKaEa.—A  StaU 
educational  agency  whiA  reeeivea  financial 
assistance  under  this  ehapter  shaU  annually 
evaluaU  the  effectiveness  of  StaU  and  local 
programs  under  this  chapter.  SuOi  evalua- 
tions shall  be  submitted  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  the  StaU  advisory  committee  and 
etoril  to  made  available  to  the  public  The 
StaU  educational  agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  evc/k  evalnatione  and  a 
summary  of  the  reporU  under  subsection 
(at. 

<e)RMKaaa.— 

(V  The  Secretary,  in  conauUatUm  with 
StaU  and  local  educational  agency  repre- 
sentatives, shall  develop  a  model  system 
whUA  StaU  educational  agencies  may  use 
for  data  collection  and  reporting  under  Ate 
ctotpter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  enbmU  annually  a 
report  to  the  Congreu  sumnuirleing  evalua- 
tions under  subsection  (bt  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  natioiutl  overview  of  the  uses  of  funds 
and  effectiveness  of  programs  under  this 
chapter. 

SMC  IU4.  FKOKMAL  ADMOOSntATUiN. 

fa)  TecmacAL  AxatSTAMa.—The  Secretary, 
upon  rcQuest.  shaU  provide  technical  assUt- 
ance  to  StaU  and  local  educational  tigendes 
under  this  chapter,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Implementation  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities under  siOtpart  4. 

(b)  RvLMMAKma.—The  Secretary  shaU  issue 
regulations  under  this  chapter  oiUy  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulations  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  there  te  compliance  with  the  spe- 
cific regulremenU  and  assurances  required 
by  this  chapter. 

PART  B— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND 

AcnvmBS 

age  lUt.  BASK  AVTBOHm. 

fa)  Faimmo.—From  funds  reserved  under 
section  lS12fa)f2),  the  Secretary  te  author- 
ieed  to  carry  out  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties under  this  part 

(b)  PmORITY  FVNBIHO.— 

(1)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
avaiUMe  for  the  purposes  of  section  1S62  an 
amount  whidi  is  ru>t  leu  than  34  percent  of 
the  funds  available  under  subsection  fa). 

f2)  Subject  to  the  avaiUMlity  of  appro- 
priations and  subject  to  subparagraph  fl). 
for  any  fiscal  year  from  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  thU  part  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
programs  under  section  lSt3  at  least  In 
amounU  necessary  to  sustain  the  activities 
described  in  that  section  at  the  level  of  oper- 
ations during  fiscal  year  1987  under  section 
S83  of  the  Education  Consolidation  arul  Im- 
provement  Act  of  1981. 

f3)  Subject  to  paragraphs  fl)  and  (2)  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
for  any  fiscal  year  from  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  Ate  part  tto  Secretary  ahaU 
make  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
programs  under  sections  1564  and  1585  at 
least  in  amounU  necessary  to  sustain  the 
acHvitles  described  in  those  sections  at  the 
level  of  operatUms  duHrtg  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  583  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation arul  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
aSC  lies.  NATIONAL  MFnSlON  NKTWOU  Aovn- 

fa)  PvRPOs*a.—The  NatUmal  Diffusion 
Network  shatt  be  a  ruitional  program  that 
recognises  and  furthers  excellence  in  educa- 
tion by:  fA)  promotltui  the  awareneu  and 
implementation  of  exemplary  educational 
pnvrame;  product*,  and  practices  to  itUer- 


ested  eiementory.  eecondary,  and  poataee- 
ondary  irutttuHona  Arouffftout  the  Nation; 
and  fB)  promoting  the  utilteation  of  the 
knowledge,  taUnta,  and  aervicea  of  local 
atajf  aaaodated  with  varloua  educational 
exeeUenee  recognition  efforta.  The  NatlotuU 
Ditfuaion  Network  ahaU  be  directed  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  education  ArouoA 
the  Implementation  of  promlalng  and  vali- 
dated innovations  afid  improvemenU  in 
educational  pnwrome,  producte,  and  prac- 
tieea,  and  ArouoA  the  proviaion  of  training, 
consultation,  and  related  aaaiatarux  aerv- 
icea. 

(b)  RMSPO/aaiLiraa  or  SxcRKTARY.—In  car- 
rying out  the  activitiea  under  this  section, 
whUsh  ShaU  be  limited  to  acHvities  directly 
related  to  the  NatUmal  Diffusion  Network, 
the  Secretary  ShaU— 

fl)  acquaint  persoru  responsibU  for  the 
operation  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  schools  with  Information 
about  exemplary  educational  prx)grams, 
products,  practices,  and  services; 

f2)  assist  such  persoru  in  implementing 
programs,  products,  and  practices,  u)hlch 
such  persoru  determine  may  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools  for  which 
they  are  responsibU  by  providing  materials, 
initial  training  and  ongoing  implementa- 
tion assistance; 

f3)  ensure  that  aU  such  activities,  pro- 
granu,  products,  and  practices  are  subjected 
to  rigorous  evaluation  with  respect  to  their 
effectiveness  and  their  capacity  for  impU- 
mentation; 

f4)  provide  program  development  assist- 
ance toward  the  recognition,  dissemination, 
and  implementation  of  promisituf  practices 
that  hold  the  potential  for  answering  criti- 
cal needs  and  that  have  achieved  credibility 
because  of  their  effective  use  in  schools;  and 

f5)  ensure  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  innovations  disseminated  represent  sig- 
nificant changes  in  practice  for  sdhocls  and 
teachers. 

fc)  EuaiRLE  Rxcmems  or  Oramts  and 
Contracts.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  under  this  sectior^,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracU  with,  local  educational  ageruHes, 
StaU  educational  agencies,  irutitutloru  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  educational  irutitutloru  and 
organieatUms. 
asc  itu  maPKNaivE  bom  DismtavnoN  nto- 

GMAM  rOM  UADING  MOTIVA  TtON. 

fa)  AUTBORiZATiON.—The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized fl)  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
Reading  is  Fundamental  fRIF)  fhereirufter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  Oie  "contrac- 
tor"), a  privaU  nonprofit  oryanteation 
which  has  as  ite  primary  purpose  the  moti- 
tMtion  of  OiUdren  to  learn  to  read,  to  sup- 
port and  promoU  the  establishment  of  read- 
ing motivation  programs  which  include  the 
dtetribution  of  inexpensive  books  to  stu- 
dents, and  f2)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  ofsuth  progravu. 

(b)  RwQVtRKMEim  or  Contract.— The  con- 
tract shaU  provide  thtU— 

fl)  the  contractor  wiU  enter  into  subcon- 
trocte  WiA  local  private  nonprofit  groups  or 
organiaatloru  or  with  public  aflenciee  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "subcontractors") 
under  which  the  subcontractors  witt  agree  to 
establish,  operate,  arul  provide  the  rum-Fed- 
eral ehare  of  the  cost  of  reading  motivation- 
al programs  which  include  the  distribution 
of  books  by  gift  or  loan,  to  presdutol  artd  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  achoolehildren; 

(2)  funda  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
to  a  contractor  purauasit  to  any  cotUract  en- 
tered into  under  thte  eection  wiQ  to  need  to 


pay  the  Federal  ahare  of  the  coat  ofeatabliah- 
ing  and  operating  reading  mottvatUmal 
prograrru  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1);  and 
(3)  the  contractor  wiU  meet  such  other 
conditioru  and  standards  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  neceuary  to  assure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  authorieed  by 
this  section  and  urttt  provide  such  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

fc)  RMaTRtcnoN  ON  PArMKNn.—The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  no  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  distribut- 
iruf  books  pursuant  to  a  contract  authorised 
by  Ate  section  unUu  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines ttuit  the  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  made  arrangemenU 
WiA  book  publishers  or  dtetributors  to 
obtain  books  at  discounU  at  least  as  favor- 
abU  as  discounU  that  are  customarily  given 
by  such  publisher  or  dUtrilmtor  for  book 
purchases  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances  in  the  absence  of  Federal  assistance. 

fd)  DxrmmoHS.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "Federal  liiare"  means— 

fl)  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  books  pur- 
cluued  by  a  subcontractor  for  a  program  in 
a  locality  for  dUtributlon  of  such  l)ooks  to 
children  in  that  locality,  75  percent  of  the 
cost  to  such  subcontractor;  or 

f2)  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  books  pur- 
chtued  by  a  subcontractor  for  a  program  of 
dUtributlon  of  books  to  children  of  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworkers,  100  percent  of  the 
cost  to  such  subcontractor  for  such  books. 

asc  1144.  AKTS  m  KDVCA  TION  PROGRAM. 

fa)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  granU  and  contracU  to  encourage 
and  assUt  StaU  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies arul  other  public  and  privaU  agencies, 
organUatioru,  arid  irutitutloru  to  establish 
and  conduct  prograrru  in  which  the  arte  are 
an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  curricula  such  as— 

fl)  prograrru  ufith  public  and  prlvaU  cul- 
tural orvanteations,  agencies,  and  truHtu- 
tlotu,  Indudlruf  museums,  libraries,  and 
theaters; 

f2)  a  program  to  develop  and  implement 
model  projecU  and  programs  in  the  perform- 
ing arte  for  children  and  youth,  Arough  ar- 
rangemenU made  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Outer  for  the  Performing  Arts;  and 

f3)  a  program  for  the  Identification,  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  model  pro- 
grarru and  projecU  in  the  arU  for  individ- 
uate WiA  handicaps  Arough  arrar»;emerUs 
with  the  National  Committee.  ArU  for  the 
Handicapped. 

age  list.  LAW-RgLATKB gOVCATION PROGRAM. 

fa)  AuTKORiZATiON.—The  Secretary  shatt 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants  and  contracU 
to  encourage  StaU  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  privaU  rum- 
profit  agencies.  organUatioru.  arul  iruHtu- 
tioru  to  provide  law-related  education  pro- 
grams. 

fb)  DxranTTON.—For  the  purpose  of  thU 
sectUm.  the  term  "law-related  education" 
means  education  to  equip  nonlawyers  with 
knowUdge  aiul  skiUs  pertaining  to  the  law. 
the  legal  process,  the  legal  system,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  and  values  on 
u^ich  they  are  based. 

fc)  AvTHORiXRD  AcTTvmR8.—Furtda  made 
avallabU  for  the  purpoaea  of  Ate  eection 
may  to  available /br  activities  such  aa— 

fl)  awareneu  activities;  to  provide  educo- 
ton^  tow-related  personnel,  and  the  public 
WiA  an  urUUrttanding  of  what  law-related 
education  ia; 

f2)  aupport  for  new  arut  ongoing  prograrru 
in  tiementary  and  aecondary  achoola.  adult 
education,  community  orpaniMtions,  and 


institutions  of  higher  education,  to  provide 
tow-related  education,  to  develop  materiato 
and  methoda,  to  cortduet  pilot  and  demon- 
atration  projecta,  and  to  diaaeminaU  tto 
producte  of  auch  activitiea; 

f3)  dearinghouee  and  technical  oesiet- 
atice.  to  collect  and  provide  ii^/brmotioii 
and  asstetonoe  to  institutions;  groups,  agm- 
cies,  organUatioru,  and  indivlduaU  to  aid 
In  establishing;  improving,  and  expanding 
law-rdated  education  activities,* 

f4)  training  for  law-rOated  peraonnel  in 
the  sutotonce  and  practice  of  tow-related 
education,  including  preeerviee  and  in-een>- 
ice  semirutrs.  workshops,  inetitutes;  and 
courses; 

f5)  research  arut  evaltHxtion  to  study  and 
improve  the  etfecHveneu  of  materials  and 
methods  in  law-  related  education; 

f8)  Involvement  of  law-related  orvantea- 
Uoru,  agencies,  and  personnel  such  as  law- 
yers, law  schools,  law  students,  and  law  en- 
forcevtent  personnel  in  the  provision  of  law- 
related  education  activities;  and 

f7)  youth  Internships  for  outside-the-daaa- 
room  experiences  wiA  the  law  and  the  legal 
ayatem. 
age  lies.  NATIONAL  sniBTOFunuin  aanou 

PROGRAia. 

From  furuU  available  for  the  purposes  of 
Ate  part,  the  Secretary  sluiU  design  artd  im- 
plement a  study  to  determiru  the  impact  of 
effective  achoOU  prograrru.  pariicularty  such 
programs  under  Ate  chapter.  The  study 
shaU  coruider  relevant  measures  of  the 
impact  of  the  effective  schools  prograrru.  in- 
cluding student  achievement,  attitudes,  and 
graduation  rates. 
age  lUT.  snamvurrs  DacRgnoNARr  nmn. 

From  funds  avallabU  for  the  purposes  of 
Ate  part,  the  Secretary  te  authorised  to 
carry  out  programs  and  prct^te  which  fur- 
ther the  purposes  specified  in  eection  1532 
and  shatt  give  priority  consideration  to 
prai>ecte  of  technology  educatUm.  Such  pro- 
grarru and  projecU  may  be  carried  out  di- 
rectly or  Arough  grante  to  or  contracte  wiA 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  irutt- 
tutloru  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies;  orpanieations; 
and  irutitutloru.  Any  auch  proJeeU  or  pro- 
grama ^tatt  have  the  goaU  of  IderUlfylng 
and  dlaaemiruitlng  innovative  educational 
approaches,  facilitating  program  improve- 
ment frttm  a  natioruil  perspective,  or  meet- 
ing urgent  national  needs  wiAin  the  catego- 
ries identified  in  section  1532. 

PART  C— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

age  ifsi.  RgnAL  op  cntmas  i  anv  s  op  trm 

gPOCATKN  CONROUBATION  AMP  HI- 
PROrgMRNT  ACT  or  ItSL 

Chapters  2  artd  3  of  the  Education  Oort- 
solidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  are 
repealed 
age  itat.  TRANamoN  PRonamNn. 

fa)  IUavLATiONS.—All  orders,  determina- 
tiorts,  rules,  regulations,  permits,  grants, 
and  contrxicts,  which  have  been  issued  under 
chapters  2  and  3  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation artd  Improvement  Act  of  1981  fas  in 
effect  on  the  daU  before  the  effective  date  of 
Ate  Act),  or  which  are  issued  under  such  ilct 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  Ate  Act 
ahatt  continue  in  effect  unta  modified  or  re- 
voked by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of  conve- 
tent  furladUtion,  or  by  operation  of  tow 
other  than  Ate  itct 

fb)  ErrecT  on  PRNoma  PRocRROiMaa.—7he 
provUioma  of  Ate  chapter  shnU  not  atfeet 
admlniatrative  or  judicial  proceedings 
pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
under  chapters  2  and  3  of  the  Education 
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tmpnvemaU   Act    of 


OomaeMuHtM 

lUl. 

(O  TlujWTiDK.— WUA  mpeef  to  the  period 
higtmmima  October  1.  IU7.  and  ending  June 
S$.i$tt.  no  nei9i*nt^/itnda  under  thU  Act 
orehtftirH^auMdMemUonOimaottdtMon 
mnd  tmmvemtnt  Met  of  lUi  ihaU  be  held 

ru  l>iin  ■ijiiiiii*  iTfi  fifnifr  '-  -■-•-" * 

flto  m»tnm*nta  ofOtiMAet  or  of  nA  Act  if 
anek/UndM  are  expended  in  aeeordanee  vith 
OttaAetoranekA^ 


(a)  nk«  Aeratonr  of  MneoMoit  thaU  eon- 
dmet  a  cCvdy  of  adtool  reform  efforte.  in 
order  to  evalnmU  »e  imtpaet  of  recent  StaU 
und  local  eimwMtanr  end  eecondam  ednea- 
tlomalrtforwuretatedti>- 

iV  atMlOTl  ocMoMment  particvlarfy  a* 
eomtpmred  to  the  edmcatlonal  adiievement  of 
atmdente  in  oOer  naUoni  with  whUA  the 
United  8tmte$eom9ete$ /or  vorid  trade: 

(V  Ote  ntmber  of  etndenU  compteHng 
hiak  adkool  and  Ote  nnmber  who  drop  out  of 
adtobt  in  Statee  vMc*  have  inereaaed  grad- 
tmUon  imiuinwunU  ae  part  of  recent  educa- 
Uomalrefbrmproffruma: 

(H  the  amount  and  proportion  of  State 
fundtna  for  Oementam  and  tecondam  edu- 
cation in  State*  with  educational  reform 
ptograma: 

<4)  retoHve  enrxMment  in  academic 
oouiaea.  vocational  education  couraea,  and 
general  education  couraea  at  Vte  aecondaru 
Mskool  leiwt  siul 

iSi  aOHevement  of  low-income,  handi- 
capped, Umited-Mngliah  proficient,  and  edu- 
eaUoneUt  diaadvantaged  atudenU 

fbt  Not  later  than  July  1.  1989.  the  Secre- 
tary alkoB  aubmit  a  Anal  report  on  such 
atudt  to  Ote  Committee  on  Sducation  and 
Labor  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
aoureea  of  Oie  Senate. 

(c)  There  are  authorieed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1.0«9.000  to  carm  out  thU  tection. 
SKC  itat  oma  or  comnMiaNsm  school 

atAirm  MBOCATtON. 

The  Secretary  maw  eatabUah  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Compre- 
henaive  School  Health  Education  with  the 
foUowtng  reaponaibmtiea: 

(1)  To  recommend  mechaniama  for  the  co- 
ordination of  achool  health  education  pro- 
grama  conducted  by  varioua  Federal  agen- 
eiea. 

12)  To  adviae  the  Secretary  on  the  formula- 
tion of  aOiool  health  education  policy 
within  the  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  To  diaaeminate  information  on  the 
benefita  to  health  education  of  utilizing  a 
eomprOienaive  healOi  curriculum  in  schools. 


UMI 


I  OIRBBD  VT  MX.  HAWKIXS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment!  offovd  by  Mr.  Hawkhis: 
Page  71.  itrike  lines  10  through  18,  and 
insert  the  foUowlnr 

(1)  Kxeept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
for  any  fiscal  year,  no  State  shall  receive 
leas  than  three-foorths  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  amount  approivlated  for  this  part 
and  no  State  Shall  receive  more  than  5%  of 


the  first  $50,000,000  approi>riated  for  this 
part.  The  only  limitation  on  funds  appropri- 
sted  for  this  part  in  ezcea  of  $60,000,000  la 
that  no  State  shall  receive  leas  than  three- 
f ourtlis  of  one  percent  of  such  funds. 

Page  100.  line  18.  strike  "818(bXl)"  and 
Insert  "618(bX2)". 

Page  111.  line  13,  after  the  period  insert 
"The  State  educational  agency  shsll  distrib- 
ute such  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  December 
1  chUd  count  by  distributing  an  equal 
amount  for  each  child  counted.". 

Page  112.  line  3.  strike  "subsection  (a)" 
and  insert  "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (BKi)  of 
section  1225(1)". 

Page  ITS,  line  23.  strike  "materials"  and 
insert  "instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment". 

Psge  244,  strike  line  20.  and  insert  "their 
relative  enrollments  in  public  and  private 
nonprofit  schools". 

Page  262,  strike  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "education"  on  line  10  and 
Insert  "State,  agency,  or  consortium". 

Page  240,  after  line  8  insert  the  following 
paragra4>h  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly): 

(D)  describe  the  extent  of  the  current 
drug  and  alcohol  problem  in  the  schools  of 
the  applicant: 

Page  250,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

(bXl)  An  applicant  shall  submit  to  the 
State  educational  agency  a  progress  report 
on  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  implementa- 
tion of  its  plan.  The  progress  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  the  applicant's  significant  accomplish- 
ments under  the  plan  during  the  pre<xding 
two  years;  and 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  original  objec- 
tives of  the  plan  are  being  achieved. 

(2)  If  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant's  progress  report 
shows  that  it  is  not  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  accomplishing  the  objec- 
tives of  its  plan  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  the  appli- 
cant as  may  be  necessary. 

Page  250,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing section  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly): 

SIC  sir.  STATE  REPORTS. 

Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  aniumi  report  that  contains  information 
on  the  State  or  local  programs  the  State 
conducts  under  this  Act. 

Page  253,  line  15.  after  "shall"  insert  "di- 
rectly or  through  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  contracts". 

Page  255,  line  17.  strike  "operated"  and 
insert  "fimded". 

Page  256,  line  18.  strike  "enter  into"  and 
insert  "make  grants  to  or  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  or". 

Page  257.  line  4,  after  "Secretary"  insert  ". 
throxigh  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts,". 

Page  345,  line  22,  strike  "No"  and  insert 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no". 

Page  345,  line  23,  insert  ",  or  contracted" 
after  "terminated,". 

Page  346,  line  20,  strike  "(1)  no  action 
under  this  provision  can  be  for  longer  than 
one  academic  year  or  one  calendar  year, 
whichever  is  shorter,  and  (ii)". 

Page  347,  line  22.  after  "consideration," 
insert  "the  views  of  the  Indian  tribe  or 
tribes  affected,". 

Page  347,  line  24,  strike  "Notwithstand- 
ing" and  insert  "Within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  and  notwithstanding". 


Page  348,  line  22.  strike  "1986"  and  insert 
"1987". 

Page  348,  line  25,  after  the  period  insert 
"Where  these  provisions  are  determined  not 
to  be  in  oonf  oimity  with  a  previous  statute, 
the  statutory  provision  will  govern.". 

Page  349,  line  1.  strike  "99-288"  and  insert 
"99-228.  regulation  to  Implement  a  gifted 
and  talented  factor  for  the  formula,  as  set 
forth  in  secUon  1128(aXlXH)". 

Page  349,  lines  15  and  16.  strike  "shall  use 
a  factor  of  200  students  when  determining 
an  adjustment  for  a  small  school  factor" 
and  insert  "for  purposes  of  implementing 
the  small  school  adjustment  factor  a  school 
with  less  than  50  students  in  average  daily 
attmdance  shall  be  considered  to  have  50 
students  In  average  dally  attendance". 

Page  350.  beginning  on  line  12,  strike  the 
comma  and  all  that  follows  before  the 
period  on  line  13,  and  insert  after  the  period 
"This  percentage  will  then  be  multiplied 
times  the  weighted  student  units  for  each 
school  program,  as  determined  by  regula- 
tion, and  added  to  the  total  weighted  stu- 
dent unit  count  for  each  school  before  the 
weighted  student  unit  counts  for  all  schools 
are  computed.". 

Page  351,  strike  lines  8  through  15. 

Page  351.  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(iv)  Computations  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  based  upon  data  from  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
computation  is  l>eing  made. 

"(v)  This  provision  shall  take  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1988.". 

Page  353.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

"(D)  The  percentage  determined  In  sub- 
paragn4>h  (2XA)  shall  be  applied  to  each 
grantee's  total  direct  program  funding  for 
Bureau  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion functions,  as  defined  under  paragraph 
(3)  and  all  other  Bureau  programs  or  parts 
of  programs  contracted  for,  or  for  which 
grants  are  received  from  the  Bureau,  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  this  computation  is 
being  performed  which  will  share  common 
administrative  services  (as  defined  by  sub- 

Page  353,  line  12,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

Page  353.  after  line  11,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  send  to 
Congress  a  projection  of  the  costs  associated 
with  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  section". 

Page  353,  line  15,  after  "conducted"  insert 
"through  the  same  organizations  and". 

Page  355,  line  1,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ",  but  which  are  not  normally  carried 
on  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  his  direct 
performance  of  the  function  or  is  provided 
to  or  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  other 
federal  official  in  support  of  the  function 
from  resources  other  than  those  under  con- 
tract.". 

Page  355,  line  5,  after  "direction",  insert  ", 
insurance,  audit,  legal,". 

Page  356,  line  7,  strike  "tribes"  and  insert 
"tribe  or  tribes  whose  children  are  served  by 
a  Bureau  operated  program". 

Page  358,  line  3,  strike  "by"  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  4  and  insert  "striking 
'employee'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'ap- 
plicant' ". 

Page  359,  line  21,  strike  "The  presence  of 
more  than  10  percent  vacancy  in  staff  posi- 
tions or". 

Page  363,  line  24.  strike  "95"  and  insert 
"90". 

Page  364,  line  1,  after  "percent"  insert  "or 
$400,000.  whichever  is  least.". 

Page  364.  line  2,  after  the  period  insert 
"All  funds  must  be  apent  at  a  school  site 


covered  by  the  grant  on  education  related 
aettritieB  covered  by  the  grant". 

Page  864.  after  line  2.  insert  the  f ollowinr 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'school 
site'  means  the  physical  location  and  the  fa- 
cilities of  an  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tional and/or  residential  program  operated 
by  or  imder  contract  with  the  Biu«au  of 
Indian  Aff  aira.  for  which  a  discret  student 
count  is  identified  under  the  funding  formu- 
U  established  in  section  1128  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendmento  of  1978.  PX.  95-561.". 

Page  365.  line  13,  strike  "other"  and  insert 
after  "entity"  "other  than  a  tribe  or  tribal 
organimtion". 

Page  366.  line  18,  strike  "the  applicant  can 
iMiwtJtn  a  tribally  controlled  school",  and 
Insert  "to  approve  an  ^plication  under  this 
subsection". 

Page  371.  line  3.  after  "Education  Officer" 
insert  "or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs". 

Page  371,  line  7,  strike  "this"  and  insert 
"the  dedgnated". 

Page  371.  line  10.  after  "taken"  insert  ", 
indudtog  the  costs  associated  with  such  ac- 
Uons,". 

Page  373,  line  20.  after  "(d)"  Insert 
"Orants  under  this  Act  may  not  be  termi- 
nated, modified,  suspended,  or  reduced  for 
the  convenience  of  the  administering 
agency.". 

Page  374,  line  2.  after  the  period  Insert 
"The  Bureau  shall  provide  to  the  tribe  or 
tribes  served  by  a  grant  which  is  retroceded 
for  cause  not  less  than  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  service  as  would  have  been 
provided  at  the  level  intended  by  the 
grant.". 

Page  374,  line  5,  after  "notice"  insert  "to 
the  tribally  controlled  school  and". 

Page  376,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  grantees  under  tUs  Act  in  two  payments, 
one  to  be  made  no  later  than  October  1  of 
each  fiscal  year,  said  payment  to  be  one-half 
the  amount  xtaid  to  the  grantee  or  a  con- 
tractor electing  to  t>e  covered  by  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the 
second  i>ayment  to  be  the  full  remainder  to 
which  said  grantee  or  contractor  is  entitled 
for  the  fiscal  year,  said  payment  to  be  made 
no  later  than  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year. 
For  any  school  for  which  no  payment  was 
made  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  full  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  computed  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  by  January  1  of 
the  fiscal  year.". 

Page  376.  line  6.  strike  "109". 

Page  376,  line  10.  strike  "Until  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  contractors  for 
activities  covered  by  this  Act"  and  Insert 
"Contractors". 

Page  376,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "shaU  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to"  and  insert 
"may". 

Page  376,  line  15.  before  the  period  insert 
"upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  such  elec- 
tion, provided  that  the  election  shall 
become  effective  no  less  than  60  dajrs  after 
notice  is  given,  or  October  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
notice  is  given,  whichever  is  later.". 

Page  422.  line  21,  after  "percent"  Insert 
"or  $60,000,  whichever  Is  greater.". 

Page  466,  strike  "the  preliminary"  on  line 
10  and  all  that  follows  through  line  11,  and 
insert  "final  agency  action  under  section 
463(e)  is  taken". 

Page  468.  line  7,  after  the  comma  insert 
"libraries.". 

Page  469.  line  23.  strike  "paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraphs". 


Page  469,  after  line  24,  insert  "(E)  Chair- 
man. National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science."; 

Page  472.  line  17,  after  "schools,"  taisert 
"libraries,". 

Page  473.  line  9.  after  the  comma  Insert 
"Ubraries.". 

Page  479.  after  line  14.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  clauses 
accordingly): 

"(ill)  the  availability  and  use  of  school  U- 
braries  and  their  resources;". 

Page  479,  strike  line  15  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(ill)  teachers,  librarians,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators;". 

Page  477,  line  19,  strike  "shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000"  and  insert  "shall  be  fined 
under  UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

Page  477,  line  13,  after  the  comma  insert 
"knowingly". 

Page  477,  line  7,  before  the  period  in-sert 
")". 

Page  480,  line  6,  strike  the  semicolon  and 
insert  ".  including  the  timely  dissemination 
of  such  data;". 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Re<x>rd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  purely  technical  amend- 
ments. They  are  committee  amend- 
ments. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
amendments,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKirDmHT  OFFKRKD  ST  MR.  OWKRS  OP  CTAH 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Owms  of 
Utah:  Page  198.  after  line  9,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SBC  IMl.  STUDY  OF  FUND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  conduct 
a  study  concerning  the  methods  used  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  States  in 
the  various  programs  of  financial  assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  study  shall  consider  whether  States 
and  local  school  districts  should  be  reward- 
ed for  T"*^'"g  greater  tax  and  fiscal  efforts 
in  support  of  general  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  through  adjustment  of  al- 
locations under  the  various  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  programs.  The  study  shall  in- 
vestigate various  methods  of  defining  tax 
and  fiscal  efforts.  Such  study  may  consider 
other  issues  relating  to  the  allocation  of 
funds,  such  as  the  reliability  and  currency 
of  poverty  data  used  for  purposes  of  chapter 
1  program  allocations.  The  Secretary  shaU 
submit  an  interim  report  of  such  study  on 
June  30,  1988,  and  shall  submit  a  final 
report  of  such  study  not  later  than  June  30, 
1989. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 


considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Haw- 
KiiTs  and  the  Eklucation  Committee  for 
their  work  in  drafting  this  bill  and  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  5,  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  been 
one  of  this  country's  great  success  sto- 
ries. Because  of  our  emphasis  on  edu- 
cational values,  and  through  heavy  In- 
vestment, we  have  created  one  of  the 
best  educational  ssrstems  In  the 
world— one  that  attempts  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for 
children  throughout  the  country.  We 
can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  education  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, including  the  ix>or.  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  children  of  immi- 
grants. 

While  this  system  is  good,  it  is  not 
perfect.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  direction  of  Congress, 
has  sought  ways  to  fairly  distribute 
limited  funds  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  coimtry.  The  various  edu- 
cational programs  are  aU(x»ted  funds 
according  to  many  different  criteria, 
usually  based  on  genuine  need.  By  es- 
tablishing the  need  of  different  States 
or  IcxAlities.  the  Federal  Government 
under  chapter  1  is  able  to  assist  chil- 
dren who  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. This  is  an  admirable  goal  and 
one  that  I  fully  support. 

Many  States,  however,  face  real  edu- 
cational economic  disadvantage  be- 
cause their  children  do  not  meet  the 
traditional  criteria.  Many  factors  can 
contribute  to  this  problem,  for  exam- 
ple, a  higher  than  average  birthrate  or 
a  lower  than  average  tax  base.  Many 
States,  including  my  own,  find  them- 
selves spending  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  their  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  And  the  citizens 
of  these  States  find  themselves  paying 
an  unusually  high  percentage  of  their 
personal  incomes  in  taxes  for  their 
children's  education.  My  State  also 
has  a  birthrate  that  is  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  Because  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  quality  of  education  delivered 
to  our  children  is  compromised.  This 
educational  economic  disadvantage  is 
not  covered  by  the  (nirrent  chapter  1 
criteria. 

I  represent  a  district  which  faces 
this  kind  of  problem.  The  State  of 
Utah,  and  my  district.  Salt  Lake 
Coimty,  do  not  face  the  traditional 
problems  of  inner-city,  urban  poverty. 
Neither  do  we  face  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty.  This  is  not  to  say.  how- 
ever, that  the  children  of  my  State  are 
not  facing  educational  economic  disad- 
vantage. The  "Digest  of  Educational 
Statistics"  for  1985-86  indicates  that 
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UtahiM  pay  6.1  peremt  of  their  per- 
aonal  Inoome  for  the  support  of  the 
public  dementary  and  secondary 
■chw>l>i  Thia  is  well  over  the  national 
averace  of  4.2  percent.  And  yet,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  each  taxpayer  in 
my  State  ia  paying  much  more  than 
»««»««»«»i  average  for  our  schools,  the 
latest  "Secretary's  WaU  Chart"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion liwHfi>t.tf  that  Utah  has  the 
lowest  expenditure  per  pupil  than  any 
other  State,  and  has  the  second  high- 
est pupQ-teacher  ratio  in  the  country. 
These  children  are  also  educationally 


disadvantaged,  although  their  parents 
are  dedicating  a  greater  than  average 
portion  of  their  incomes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to 
study  the  question  of  whether,  given 
the  unique,  educationally  disabling  ec- 
onomics I  have  Just  described,  we  can 
find  a  more  equitable  method  of  allo- 
cating our  funds  which  would  recog- 
nize those  States  and  districts  which 
make  a  greater  tax  or  fiscal  effort  to 
support  their  schools.  The  study 
would  also  investigate  various  methods 
of  defining  tax  and  fiscal  efforts.  I  be- 


lieve that  such  a  study  will  help  us  to 
develop  a  broader  interpretation  of 
educational  economic  disadvantage. 
The  amendment  authorizes  no  new 
funds,  nor  does  it  change  any  of  the 
existing  criteria  for  fund  allocation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  will  help  us  to  address 
a  serious  problem  in  providing  equal 
educational  opportunities,  and  to 
assist  those  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  making  greater,  though 
inadequate,  efforts  to  educate  their 
children. 


Digest  or  Education  Statistics,  1985-86 
(By  W.  Vance  Grant  and  Thomas  D.  Snyder.  Spedallsts  in  Education  SUtlstics.  Center  for  SUtistlcs) 
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The  following  States  would  benefit 
from  an  "effort  provision"  in  Federal 
education  funds:  Alaska,  Colorado, 
Oefvgia.  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
T.<i«ii«i»ti»  Maine,  Michigan,  Minneso- 
ta, Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
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Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.' 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


'ACCIIHllHg 
108»-19M." 


to  "DigMt  of  Mumthw  Btrtirttei 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Ownis]  has  proposed  in  his 
amendmmt  a  study  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  on 
changing  Federal  allocation  proce- 
dures. I  think  that  his  amendment  is 
correctly  drafted.  It  does  atldress  a 
problem  that  is  a  serious  one,  and  we 
on  this  side  are  willing  to  accept  the 
Owens  amendment,  because  it  leads  to 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  thought- 
ful consideration  of  an  important 
policy  issue. 

Mr.  OOODLENO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment  and  accept  it  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Ownrsl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  re- 
ported a  bilL  It  is  helpful  to  those  of 
us  involved  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess to  have  an  authorization.  Often  we 
do  not,  and  often  it  is  a  problem  for 
us.  It  is  Incumbent,  it  seems  to  me,  lix. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  authoriza- 
tions, separate  appropriations,  and  no 
continuing  resolution.  If  only  we  had  a 
budget  conference  agreement,  we 
could  get  on  with  our  woiic  as  weU  as 
the  work  being  done  here. 

In  this  bill  specifically  there  are  two 
subjects  that  interest  me.  The  first  is 
impact  aid.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
reauthorizes  current  law  for  impact 
aid,  and  efforts  to  change  this  have 
been  abandoned. 

Members  of  Congress  need  to  know 
about  impact  aid.  It  should  not  be  seen 
as  simply  another  discretionary  appro- 
priation. It  seems  to  me  that  impact 
aid  is  an  absolute  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  compensates 
local  education  agencies  for  lost  reve- 
nue, lost  because  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  Feds  control  land 
and  people  live  there,  school  districts 
lose  property  taxes.  When  people  work 
on  Federal  land,  school  districts  lose 
other  tax  revenue.  When  people  both 
live  and  work  on  Federal  land,  school 
districts  get  devastated.  The  school 
district  is  still  obliged  to  teach  these 
people's  children. 

Current  impact  aid  wpropriations 
do  not  compoisate  for  the  loss— often 
it  is  not  even  close.  Even  the  higher 
authorization  in  this  bill  does  not  fully 
ctnnpensate  for  the  loss.  So  the  local 
school  districts,  often  in  low-income 
areas,  are  forced  to  make  up  the  dlf- 
feroice,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 


Federal  Government  does  not  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  we  create. 
Without  enou^  money  in  the  kitty,  a 
fight  develops  between  the  A  impacted 
districts  and  the  B  impacted  districts. 

Yes,  there  is  great  merit  to  helping 
the  A's  first— the  A's  revenue  base  is 
much  more  seriously  compromised. 
Like  many  Members,  I  would  have 
supported  the  initiative  developed  by 
the  gentleman  from  niinols  [Mr. 
Hatxs]  had  It  been  offered  here  today. 
But  the  root  problon  is  scarce  re- 
sources and  our  inability  to  face  the 
deficit.  Nevertheless,  over  the  long 
term,  the  n.S.  Government  must  meet 
its  obllfl^ons.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saztoh]  and  I  share 
a  view  of  impact  aid— it  should  be  an 
entitlement  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R.  2371— to  make  impact  aid  an  enti- 
tlement—should be  enacted.  This  is 
not  Just  another  discretionary  pro- 
gram. Over  the  long  term  we  need  to 
make  it  automatic.  We  have  created 
this  problem,  and  we  must  compensate 
for  it. 

Another  issue  of  Interest  to  me  is 
the  reform  of  the  audit  appeals  proc- 
ess. This  bill  replaces  the  Education 
Appeals  Board  with  administrative  law 
Judges  and  requires  abiding  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  The  Edu- 
cation Appeals  Board  was  a  good  idea 
which  became,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sham. 
It  is  a  sham  because  it  was  designed  to 
be  a  good  faith  way  to  expedite  audit 
settlements— an  alternative  to  the 
courts.  But  instead,  the  Department  of 
Education— specifically,  the  General 
Counsel's  office— has  utilized  the  ap- 
peals board  to  pursue  the  return  of 
unfairly  high  amounts  of  money.  This 
is  because  the  Education  Appeals 
Board  makes  It  too  easy  to  deny  States 
numerous  due-process  rights.  Instead 
of  being  a  good-faith  settlement  proc- 
ess, the  EAB  process  has  become  a 
tool  of  the  General  Counsel's  office  to 
deny  States  their  due-process  rights. 
Numerous  States,  including  my  own, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  had  ridiculous  ex- 
periences with  this  board  and  the  way 
in  which  the  General  Cotinsel's  office 
has  used  it.  Over  at  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  audit  process  has 
become  stacked  and  inequitable,  and  I 
salute  the  committee's  decision  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  elimi- 
nate the  Education  Appeals  Board  and 
replace  it  with  a  process  working 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  E^ducation  Committee's  technical 
amendments,  which  include  important 
improvements  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  committee's  package  in- 
dudes  language  ttwt  I  introduced  to  Improve 
the  [)njg-Free  Schools  and  (Communities  Act 
of  1986  that  was  part  of  last  year's  omnibus 
dnig  biL  These  amendments  wW  increase  the 


State  Mid  local  aooountabMy  for  the  rasuNs  of 
programs  undertaken  «Mi  the  grant  f^Mids  and 
recWy  a  fundbig  oompication  that  every  State 
has  encountered. 

The  [>ug  Free  Schools  Act  provides  $200 
maaon  tor  tMaies  10  ne^>  no  mev  acrooia  01 
drugs.  This  amendment  wW  Imprave  the  qual- 
ity of  State  programs  t>y  requiring  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  tfie  effectiveness  of 
State  and  k)cal  programa. 

The  1967  act  tequirsd  that  the  f=edaral  Gov- 
ernment ilsbljute  money  to  the  States  on  ttie 
bnkt  of  State  populatk>n  and  that  the  States, 
in  turn  dMrtMJto  the  money  to  the  tocaMies  on 
the  baais  of  kxai  poputatioa  LJnfoftunataly,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  tocal  population  statistica 
for  educational  purposes  are  derived  from 
1980  census  data.  This  amendment  win  aNow 
States  to  use  current  local  enroHment  data 
which  is  updated  annually  so  that  the  money 
wouM  be  distributed  to  where  the  studente 
are — rather  than  wf>ere  they  were. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for  the  Educa- 
tion Committee's  ameridments. 

AioDisiixirT  ormzD  it  kk.  okaxt 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obavt  Page 
175,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following  para- 
graph (azK)  redesignate  the  subsequent 
paragraph  accordingly): 

(2)  No  fundi  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sulMectlon  may  be  used  to  con- 
duet  special  projects  for  the  development  or 
operation  of  program*  related  to  youth  sui- 
cide prevention  or  death  education  Iiefore 
the  completion  of  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  effect*  of  aucb 
curriculum  on  student*  and  on  the  incidence 
of  youth  suicide. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
cidence of  suicides  among  the  adoles- 
cents of  America  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  This  past  year  we  had 
over  5,000  teenage  suicides.  That  is 
almost  13  a  day.  Ten  thousand  more  of 
those  suicides  were  passed  off  as  aod- 
dential  deaths.  The  rate  has  tripled  in 
the  last  30  years,  and  annually— and 
this  is  an  even  more  alarming  figure— 
we  have  400,000  attempted  suicides  in 
the  15-  to  24-year-old  age  group.  That 
is  one  every  80  seconds. 

I  think  that  there  is  unanimity  in 
the  fact  that  we  want  to  help  alleviate 
this  devastating  problem  among  the 
young  people  of  America,  but  what  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it?  Is  classroom 
awareness  the  best  way  to  do  it?  It 
may  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  it 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

I  have  an  article  in  my  hand  that 
William  Raspberry  recently  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  which  he  says 
that  the  difficulty  with  clasanxm 
awareness  regarding  this  problem  is 
that  "very  few  teachers,  and  perhaps 
not  many  putative  experts,  know  how 
to  help  without  running  the  risk  of  ex- 
acerbating the  problem." 

In  Florida,  Dr.  Charles  Madsen,  a 
psychologist  at  Florida  State  Universi- 
ty, in  a  survey  among  teachers  and 
cotmselors.  said: 
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TboKt  limliiiii  wbo  «n  clwt  to  the  itu- 
<V.f  fM  *>«»t  tndttlanal  dMtb  education 
tflHl^^  my  MtMattoBaltam  of  tulcide  or  de- 
Bvsttflwtlon  of  daath  and  auleide  and  >ul- 
elda  pi?— L  ptaturea  and  methoda  (detalla) 
mak*  mattan  vorae  Inatirai*  of  better. 


men  Quotinc  from  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medkdne.  a  September  11, 
IMS  artidie  on  "the  Impact  of  Suicide 
in  Television  Movies— Evidence  of  Imi- 
tation": 

Inenaainc  evidence  niggeatB  that  Imita- 
tive behavior  may  have  a  role  In  suicide 
MiMiy  iwiiimm  We  itadled  the  variation 
In  the  numben  of  niiddea  and  attempted 
f^f^f^Mmm  bj  leaiiatiii  In  the  greater  New 
Tork  area  two  weeka  before  and  two  weeka 
after  four  flettaoal  fitana  were  broadcast  on 
talevWm  In  the  ffell  and  winter  of  1984-85. 
Xtyt  mean  number  of  attempts  In  the  two- 
w«A  period  after  the  broadcaaU  *  •  *  was 
alcnlflcantly  greater  than  the  mean  number 
of  attempta  befOfc  the  broadcasU  *  *  *. 
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In  the  same  New  England  Journal  of 
Medidne.  September  11. 1986.  another 
article  by  two  eminent.  David  P.  Phil- 
lips and  Lundie  L.  Carstensen,  made 
this  finding: 

At  preaent.  the  beet  available  explanation 
of  the  ff~«fa«f  is  that  television  news  stories 
about  suldde  trloer  additional  suicides  by 
iKinagnri  The  predae  nature  of  the  trlgger- 
tnc  'ff<»«'*«M»ton  Is  currently  unknown  but 
the  evMenoe  Is  consistent  with  the  Idea  that 
Imitation  and  modeling  are  Involved. 

Then  finally,  in  a  statement  by  Dr. 
David  Schaffer.  chief  of  child  psychia- 
try at  Columbia  University,  who  Is 
presently  engaged  in  a  study  in  Bergen 
County.  NJ,  where  those  tragic  sui- 
cides occurred  recently  say: 

It's  significant  that  In  an  area  where 
there's  been  a  recent  outbreak  of  suldde 
they  have  a  very  highly  developed  suldde 
prevention  approach.  My  own  view  Is  that 
comtled  with  Increalng  suldde  rates,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  two  may  be 


UMI 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  5  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Education 
from  offering  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  suicide 
awareness  and  death  education  pro- 
grams until  the  Secretary  can  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  myriad  local 
programs  now  in  place  to  determine 
what  effect,  positive  or  negative,  they 
have  had  on  the  incidents  of  youth 
suicide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  several  of  our  colleagues  in  propos- 
ing initiatives  to  deal  with  this  devas- 
tating problem.  But  I  simply  do  not 
believe  we  as  a  Congress  should  en- 
courage a  specific  course  of  action 
when  so  many  distinguished  experts  in 
the  field  strenuously  maintain  that 
thia  approach  could  produce  exactly 
what  we  do  not  want  and  that  is  more 
■ulddes. 

We  Just  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  issue  yet  to  be  am>n>ving  courses 
in  our  public  schools. 


This  is  not  a  liberal  versus  conserva- 
tive issue,  this  is  not  a  Democrat 
verstis  Republican  issue,  it  is  an  issue 
that  crosses  all  ideological,  all  political 
and  economic  lines  and  goes  straight 
to  the  heart 

I  hope  that  you.  my  colleagues,  will 
Join  me  in  taldng  the  safe  road  until 
we  know  which  other  road  is  the  right 
road  for  our  children. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Blr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  speech.  I  think,  in 
support  of  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

May  I  inform  the  committee  that 
this  subject  has  been  of  long  duration 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  ago 
we  passed  In  this  House  the  Acker- 
man-Lantos  bill  which  addressed  this 
subject.  So  the  House  has  already 
spoken  on  the  subject  and  has  already 
approved  a  plan  of  action  in  this  very 
critical  and  very  sensitive  area. 

In  the  committee,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukkma]  which 
was  adopted,  which  made  reference  to 
moving  ahead  on  the  subject. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  has  such  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  as  the  gentlewom- 
an [Mrs.  Roukkma]. 

This  amendment,  if  you  would 
simply  read  it.  would  stop  all  action  on 
doing  anything  in  this  very  sensitive 
area  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary, 
in  his  wisdom,  elects  to  make  a  study. 
Now.  that  could  be  next  month,  it 
could  be  several  years  hence,  that  the 
study  would  be  made  and  completed. 

We  know  of  no  effort  at  this  time, 
there  has  been  certainly  no  indication 
before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  such  a  study  will  be 
made. 

So  in  the  meantime  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  would  stop  all  ef- 
forts to  move  ahead  to  have  programs 
to  reach  this  particular  problem.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  ideology  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  amendment  because  in 
a  sense  it  says,  "You  do  nothing."  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  American  people 
would  approve  of  us  doing  nothing. 

I  think  the  amendment  therefore 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  States  fighters 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  so  I  could  never 
accept  this  amendment.  States  righters 
say  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments make  these  kinds  of  determina- 
tions. That  is  why  we  do  not  have  an 
amendment  in  chapter  2  that  says.  "You 
must  teach  this  particular  program." 


In  committee,  we  had  an  amendmoit 
that  would  have  made  it  mandatory  to 
offer  suicide  prevention  programs. 
The  beauty  of  chiuDter  2,  as  we  toured 
this  country  and  listened  to  everyone, 
was  that  the  money  could  be  used  to 
do  what  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments believed  was  important  in  order 
to  improve  the  situation  in  their  par- 
ticular school  district. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
says  any  school  district  or  any  State 
must  design  a  ctirriculum  in  youth  sui- 
cide prevention.  It  says  that  if  you  be- 
lieve that  is  an  area  that  you  must 
deal  with,  and  an  area  that  needs  at- 
tention, you  can  use  some  of  these 
funds  to  do  that.  And  no  one  tells 
them  they  have  to.  So  let  us  let  the 
local  community  and  let  us  let  the 
State  determine  what  is  most  impor- 
tant as  far  as  they  are  concerned  when 
they  use  chapter  2  funds.  So,  I  would 
hope  that  everyone  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  It  is  Just  un- 
believable to  me  that  anyone  could  ap- 
proach an  issue  such  as  tills  in  the  way 
it  is  being  approached  by  some  of 
those  outside  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

So  as  a  States  righter.  I  say  let  the 
State  and  let  the  local  government  de- 
termine whether  they  want  to  do  this 
or  do  not  want  to  do  tills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

BIr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida's amendment. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  will  touch  the 
hearts  and  the  compassion  and  the 
desire  to  move  and  to  act  and  to  do 
something  fast  and  somettiing  defini- 
tive more  than  when  this  addresses 
concerns  related  to  our  yoimg  people. 
We  are  in  that  regard  a  generous  body, 
an  active  body,  and  a  very,  very  com- 
passionate body.  That  comiMtssion, 
that  desire  to  be  active,  that  willing- 
ness to  put  the  next  generation  ahead 
of  the  next  election  is  obvious  In  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
tell  the  framers  of  those  provisions 
how  much  I  respect  their  work  and 
their  commitment,  their  sincerity, 
their  good  intentions,  which  do  de- 
serve to  be  respected. 

Congresswoman  Rotncxiu  and  I  are 
in  a  unique  position  of  both  being 
married  to  people  in  the  health  care 
professions.  By  virtue  of  our  mutual 
tendency  to  be  involved  with  con- 
cerned, caring  involvement  with  our 
spouses  and  their  careers  we  do 
achieve  a  good  deal  of  understanding 
and  care.  She  has  been  motivated  by 
her  awareness  of  the  problem  to  ad- 
vance this  legislation. 


But  in  this  case,  in  particular.  I 
would  like  to  relate  also  to  the  legisla- 
tive experience  of  the  gentleman  from 
florida.  He  is  not  a  new  visitor  to  this 
problem.  He  has  visited  it  before  in 
Florida  and  he  has  done  so  with  good 
results  for  the  State  of  Florida  and  for 
the  youngsters  of  Florida.  His  work 
and  his  insight  and  his  understanding 
deserve  consideration,  deserve  respect. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly  than 
that,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay 
respects  to  the  courage  that  is  demon- 
strated by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. I  fear  that  as  we  passed  the  legisla- 
tion last  year,  too  many  of  us  came  to 
the  floor  more  concerned  about  the 
possible  political  travails  of  being  con- 
ceived as  having  voted  against  youth 
suicide  prevention  measures  thsai  we 
were  the  finer  details  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law. 

We  must  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  very  sensitive  area. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  minds  and  the 
behavior  of  our  young  people  and  that 
Is  an  activity  that  requires  profession- 
al expertise  and  In  this  particular  area 
of  youth  suicide  prevention  expertise 
that  goes  beyond  what  is  normally 
f  oimd  in  the  high  schools,  even  In  the 
guidance  personnel  of  the  high 
schools. 

I  have  had  academic  experience  In 
counseling  guidance.  I  know  the  cur- 
riculum. I  know  the  limits  of  their  cur- 
riculum. And  they  do  a  good  Job,  but 
they  do  know  their  limits. 

Anybody  who  Is  In  the  health  care 
profession  who  is  a  competent  person 
will  know  their  limits  and  know  when 
it  is  time  to  do  referrals.  For  us  to  ad- 
vance legislation  that  would  tend  to 
validate  and  encourage  the  tendency 
that  we  all  have  to  want  to  intervene 
when  we  see  youngsters  in  peril  and  to 
do  so  with  the  misguided  Idea  of  what 
can  be  done  and  with  misgiiided  proce- 
dures, puts  those  youngsters  in  even 
deeper  risk.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  \s  wise  to  come  to  this 
floor  to  risk  being  maligned  as  one 
who  does  not  care,  which  Is  not  the 
case,  to  exliibit  his  compassion  by  tell- 
ing us  we  must  exercise  restraint,  we 
must  go  forward  slowly  and  cautiously, 
because  we  are  dealing  here  with  the 
most  precious  of  all  things  to  all  of  us, 
the  lives  of  our  youngsters. 

We  are  dealing  here  also  with  the 
most  sensitive  and  difficult  areas,  the 
emotions,  the  thought  processes,  the 
confusion,  the  identity  crisis  that  our 
youngsters  all  have:  their  tendency  to 
emulate  behavior.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  documented  how 
that  tendency  can.  in  fact,  be  en- 
hazused  by  careless  dissemination  of  in- 
formation even  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

So  I  would  ask  this  body  to  pay  heed 
to  the  cautions  that  are  given  to  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  to  en- 
courage and,  yes.  even  demand  that 
the  Department  of  Education  go  for- 
ward and  study  this  Issue,  and  to  make 


responsible  recommendations  to  our 
education  establishment,  when  we 
knew  enough  and  can  act  responsibly 
and  with  certainty  ttiat  we  will  protect 
not  endanger  the  lives  of  our  young- 
sters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
well  Intentioned  amendment  and  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  or  the  piu-- 
pose  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
think  it  Is  unfortunate  In  terms  of  the 
timing  that  his  "dear  colleague"  did 
not  arrive  imtil  this  morning  and  it 
put  us  a  little  bit  at  a  difficulty  in 
terms  of  discerning  both  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  do  and 
also  his  rationale. 

For  that  reason  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  only  a  brief  conversation  on  the 
subject  but  agreed  to  explore  his 
amendment  further. 

I  had  hoped  tliat  the  gentleman 
would  hold  back  his  amendment  and 
perhaps  he  yet  will. 

However,  I  want  to  speak  directly  to 
the  subject,  and  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  ill-advised  in  deferring  the 
issue  for  study. 

I  am  not  only  the  author  of  the 
amendment  Inserted  in  the  suicide 
prevention  section  in  the  bill  about 
which  we  are  speaking,  but  I  also  come 
to  the  subject  with  some  credentials. 

The  recent  suicides  in  Bergenfleld, 
NJ.  which  assaulted  the  public  mind 
and  brought  this  tragic  subject  Into 
the  living  rooms  of  America,  through 
network  television  coverage,  happened 
In  my  district.  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  school  system  there,  with  the  local 
officials  and  have  worked  closely  with 
them  before  the  suicides  and  since. 

In  addition,  my  husband  has  prac- 
ticed psychiatry  for  almost  30  years 
and  has  dealt  with  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. Including  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cent suicide.  I  tlilnk  what  is  shock- 
ing—and no  amount  of  sweeping  the 
subject  under  the  rug  Is  going  to 
change  these  facts— the  shocking  facts 
are  that  we  now  find  young  people 
coming  Into  the  offices  of  mental 
health  centers  and  doctor's  offices,  not 
because  of  so-called  death  education, 
but  because  somehow  our  society  tias 
developed  an  attitude  that  suicide  Lb 
an  option  here. 
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This  is  what  doctors  and  other 
health-care  professionals  will  tell  you. 
That  Is  a  distinct  change  from  one 
generation  ago.  Siiicide  was  not  an 
option. 

We  are  not  talking  about  making  it 
an  option;  somehow  our  other  institu- 
tions, whether  family  or  religious  in- 
stitutions or  our  schools  or  whatever 
have  failed  a  generation  of  yoimg 


people  in  making  them  think  that 
somehow  suicide  is  an  option. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  in  this 
bill  of  teaching  young  people  that  sui- 
cide is  an  option.  Rather,  what  we  are 
teaching  them,  and  what  we  should  be 
teaching  them  and  what  the  schools 
systems  and  the  mental  health  groups 
in  our  area  are  trjring  to  do.  working 
cooperatively,  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site, to  teach  that  it  is  not  an  option. 

Second,  we  are  recognizing  some- 
thing that  all  authorities  recognise, 
the  direct  relationship  between  siib- 
stance  abuse,  whether  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse,  and  suicide.  Substance  abuse 
are  symptoms  of  deeper  problems,  of 
which  suicide  may  be  the  end  result  if 
those  symptoms  are  not  understood  in 
the  proper  context. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not.  to 
use  the  unfortimate  ptirase,  of  pro- 
moting death  education.  It  Is  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  school  is  the  one  institution  that  Is 
the  common  denominator  for  all  these 
students,  that  the  purpose  is  to  use 
the  schools  to  identify  high-risk  stu- 
dents, identify  them  before  they  drop 
out  of  schools.  Identify  them  when 
there  is  evidence  of  substance  abuse 
and  recognize  that  that  Is  part  of  a 
pattern  that  all  too  frequent^  leads  to 
suicide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Rou- 
kkma was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Besides  identify- 
ing high-risk  students,  our  local  option 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mimlty  to  decide  that  there  Is  a  need, 
and  consistent  with  the  values  of  that 
community,  to  train  personnel  in  the 
schools,  not  be  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, but  train  them  to  identify 
these  high-risk  students  and  make  the 
proper  referrals. 

That  Is  really  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
tiave  been  on  the  phone,  staff  has 
been  on  the  phone  with  Dr.  Schaffer, 
who  has  been  quoted  widely  here 
today.  Dr.  Schaffer,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  whom  my  colleague  from 
Florida  has  referred,  is  a  consultant  to 
the  Bergenfleld  school  system  and 
many  other  school  systems  across  the 
country  and  he  is  a  noted  authority. 

Dr.  Schaffer  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  the  statement  that  has  bem 
made  on  his  behalf  here  was  never 
made  by  him  with  reference  to  Ber- 
genfleld or  any  other  school  system: 
that  most  likely  the  situation  is  that 
the  statement  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text. But  he  stated  categorically  that 
that  statement  was  not  made,  as 
quoted,  with  reference  to  the  Bergen- 
fleld school  system  or  any  other 
school  system  regarding  suicide. 
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Pliialljr.  bis  itotf  baa  Indicated,  and  I 
think  thia  la  very  important  and  I  reo- 
ogniae  the  atnoerltj  of  oonoeni  from 
the  gantlenan  from  Floilda,  but  Dr. 
Sdiaff ar'a  dfleea  reporta  that  there  Is 
no  knovn  oocrdatlan  between  the 
nambets  of  suicldea  and  the  imple- 
mentatkm  of  programs  aeroas  the 
oountry. 

I  gueas  we  can  say  there  are  a  lot  of 
thinsi  that  we  do  not  know  about  the 
taaue,  but  one  thing  we  do  know  Is  that 
it  la  not  a  problem  that  Is  going  to  go 
away  by  doaing  our  eyes  to  It.  It  is  not 
affiiH4i>tng  that  can  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  It  Is  something  of  serious  pur- 
pose that  parenta  and  students,  peer 
groups,  schoolB  offlrials.  mental 
health  ui  off  winnsln  and  local  school 
boards  and  the  clergy  should  be  work- 
ing on  together  and.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  la  what  this  bill  provides. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  gentleman's 


UMI 


Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKKMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tezaa. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  points. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  appropri- 
ate to  critldae  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  timing  on  this  measure. 
He.  like  the  rest  of  us.  could  have  had 
no  Idea  that  we  would  have  this  bill 
up.  We  all  expected  this  week  to  spend 
this  day  on  DOD,  and  the  gentleman's 
work  was  hurried,  not  by  him.  but  by 
the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlew«Hnan  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RooKBtA]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Abmit  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Rottkxiu 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Also,  if  I  might  say.  I. 
too.  have  had  sulddes  in  my  district, 
and  my  heart  has  been  touched.  I  am 
concerned,  but  I  do  recognize  that 
that  Incident  and  even  the  association 
I  have  had  with  their  families,  does 
not  make  me  an  expert,  and  it  is  that 
tendency  to  believe  that  some  associa- 
tion with  the  problem  makes  us  ex- 
perts that  frightens  me  so  much  about 
this  legislation. 

Also,  finally.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  v>- 
pn^iriate  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wants  to  sweep  the 
problem  under  the  rug  or  close  our 
eyes  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  wants 
us  to  get  it  in  a  responsible  and  mean- 
ingful mmtwr  out  fKHU  undcT  the  rug 
and  open  our  esrea  to  it  before  we  take 
legislative  action. 

I  thank  the  gentlew<nnan  for  yield- 
ing.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  with  great  re- 
luctance because  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body that  I  more  greatly  admire  in 
Congress    than    my    colleague    from 


norlda,  but  I  think  this  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  an  effort  to  do  what  we  can 
do  in  our  time  to  fight  suicide. 

I  lost  a  son  to  suicide.  He  was  2  years 
in  a  hoq>ltal  trying  to  correct  it,  but 
the  day  he  got  out  of  the  hospital,  he 
took  his  life.  I  have  a  granddaughter 
in  the  hoq>ital  today  who  is  in  her 
teens  and  there  because  of  suicidal 
statemmts. 

So  I  qDeak  with  a  great  deal  of  back- 
groimd  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated subject.  Suicide  may  be,  in  smne 
cases,  even  genetic.  Certsdnly  environ- 
ment has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Very  fine 
wtmderful  people  are  taking  their  lives 
today,  not  only  younger  people,  but 
older  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  good.  To 
say  that  it  could  be  abused,  yes  that  is 
true  of  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
you  pass. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  purpose  is 
to  do  good,  and  I  think  that  the  urgen- 
cy is  so  tremendous  upon  our  country 
today,  with  the  large  instance  of  par- 
ticularly youthful  suicide,  that  I  think 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  try  to  see  if  we  can 
get  this  kind  of  assistance  down  at  a 
grassroots  level. 

The  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  local 
schools  really  have  only  one  or  two 
schools,  or  maybe  a  coimty,  as  their 
iw^^ximiiin  boundaries,  and  they  need 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  only  financial,  but  some 
kind  of  guidance.  To  wait  for  this  over- 
all report  to  come  in  before  assistance 
is  given,  when  one  can  ask  what  harm 
could  it  do  and  when  so  much  good 
can  be  done  by  it,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
great  mistake. 

As  reluctant  and  I  am.  because  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  in  the  world  that 
I  admire  more  than  the  gentleman 
who  represents  part  of  the  district  I 
used  to  represent,  a  perfectly  wonder- 
ful person,  and  very  well-intentioned 
in  this  amendment,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  is  a  negative  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  turn  it 
down. 
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Mr.  ACKE31MAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
5,000  children  who  took  their  lives 
within  the  past  year,  on  behalf  of  the 
500,000  who  attempted  suicide  last 
year,  on  behalf  of  their  parents  and 
friends,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  OramtI. 

The  amendment  would  further  a 
centuries-old  misconception  that  sui- 
cide ought  to  be  kept  a  big  secret,  and 
that  responsible  national  leaders  have 
no  role  to  play  in  alleviating  the  No.  2 
killer  of  America's  young— that  by 
mairiTiff  bclleve  we  are  all  ostriches, 
suicide  will  go  away.  The  silence  which 


this   amendment   advocates   is   both 
deafening  and  dndly. 

For  the  past  30  years,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  prescription  for  death  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment— we  did 
nothinr,  we  watched  kids  die:  and  we 
mourned.  Diulng  the  past  three  dec- 
ades we  had  no  suicide  prevention  pro- 
grams and  the  suicide  rate  Jumped  by 
300  percent.  We  studied  the  problem. 
Clearly.  Just  studying  does  not  solve 
anything. 

Me.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  new  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukxica],  for  having  a  suicide 
prevention  provision  included  in  HJl. 
5.  I  think  it  is  an  important  first  step 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  American 
tragedy  of  youth  suicide. 

During  the  99th  and  100th  Congress- 
es, there  have  been  four  hearings  on 
youth  suicide.  Experts,  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  yes,  even  children  testified 
about  the  need  for  suicide  pevention 
legislation.  Last  year,  the  House 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  biparti- 
san legislation  introduced  by  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lamtos],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DioOuardi]. 

The  National  Parents  and  Teachers 
Association  supports  suicide  preven- 
tion programs,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Counseling  and  Development 
supports  suicide  prevention  programs, 
the  Youth  Suicide  National  Center 
supports  suicide  prevention  programs, 
the  American  Academy  of  Child  Psy- 
chiatry supports  suicide  prevention 
programs,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
But  most  important,  I  have  received 
countless  letters  from  parents  express- 
ing their  belief  that  if  prevention  pro- 
grams had  existed  their  children 
would  still  be  alive  today. 

The  lone  voice  of  opposition  came 
from  Phyllis  Schlafly  and  her  cohorts. 
Obviously,  today,  she  speaks  again. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  circulated 
this  morning  said  that  we  ought  to 
study  the  problem  and  not  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Yesterday  15  kids  committed  suldde 
in  our  country,  the  day  before  15  kids 
committed  suicide,  today  another  15. 
and  it  goes  on  every  single  day  of  the 
year  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Should  there  be  a  study.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? In  November  1986.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
did  have  a  conference  and  they  did 
study  youth  suldde,  and  the  confer- 
ence embraced  the  idea  of  school- 
based  suldde  prevention  models.  The 
Orant  amendment  would  literally 
study  suldde  to  death. 

Additionally,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  suldde  prevention  pro- 
vision which  promotes,  sanctions  or 
permits  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  claims  to  be  "death  educa- 
tion." I  challenge  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  to  prove  that  the  provi- 
sion does  anything  more  than  allow 


school  districts  who  so  desire,  to  apply 
for  Federal  fimds  to  save  their  chil- 
dren. How  dare  the  proponents  of  this 
philosophy  impose  their  own  views 
and  the  podtion  of  Ms.  Schlafly,  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  yoimg  lives? 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  this  year.  H.R. 
467— the  Youth  Suicide  Prevention 
Act— will  come  to  the  floor.  This  is  a 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  myself 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LahtosI,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yeik  [Mr.  DioOuasoi]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  BClchigan  [Mr.  Kiuheb].  It 
carries  the  bipartisan  sponsorship  of 
over  75  Members  of  Congress.  Ms. 
Schlafly  cannot  silence  the  Members 
of  Congress,  parents,  and  educators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  loss  of  a  life  is 
tragic.  The  loss  of  a  child  is  devastat- 
ing. The  self-inflicted  death  of  a 
youngster  is  an  unthinliable  horror. 
Yet.  think  we  must,  so  we  can  begin  to 
understand  it.  recognize  it.  and  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  it.  Let  us  not 
allow  this  amendment  ot  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  seek  to  save  the  lives  of 
Americas  kids. 

Mr.  ORANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Obamt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ORANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ap- 
parent even  to  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  I  am  not  prevailing,  at  least 
here  on  the  floor.  I  am  not  entirely 
sure  how  I  am  going  to  be  situated  if 
we  ask  for  a  recorded  vote.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  do  that.  But  I  do 
want  to  point  out  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who.  if  I  may  paraphrase  one 
of  them,  are  well-meaning  and  weU-in- 
tentioned,  but  nonetheless  erroneous 
in  their  statements,  a  few  facts.  In 
fact,  the  last  gentleman  made  the 
point  that  perhaps  someone  on  the 
floor  today  was  speaking  for  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  a  person  whom  I  have  never 
met  and  whose  philosophy  I  do  not  en- 
tirely ascribe  to,  although  maybe  some 
other  Member  subscribes  to  that  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  also  been  indicated  that 
maybe  I  did  not  have  any  knowledge 
in  the  field,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
sweep  the  problem  of  teenage  suicide 
under  the  rug.  The  entire  opposite  is 
the  truth.  Were  those  people  who 
made  such  a  point  of  my  inexperience 
in  the  field  to  check  the  record,  they 
would  find  that  we  passed  comprehen- 
sive legislation  3  years  ago  in  Florida 
before  the  press  got  hold  of  the  issue 
and  dedded  to  make  it  glamorous, 
which  I  think  was  counterproductive 
to  the  whole  issue.  They  would  also 
find  that  our  bill  has  been  requested 
by  no  fewer  than  five  other  States  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  teen  suldde. 
Those  States  are  Oregon.  Minnesota, 
WaahJngton.  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 


I  believe  it  is  a  sound  i^proach.  I  did 
not  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
i4>proach  that  we  happened  to  use  in 
Florida,  which  I  think  is  very  positive 
toward  doing  something  about  this 
awful  problem  in  America,  because 
that  was  not  my  intent.  My  intent  in 
this  amendment  was  simply  to  say 
that  before  we  spend  our  money— and 
that  is  what  this  bill  would  have  us  do, 
spend  these  dollars  for  special  projects 
under  the  local  program  section  of  the 
bill— before  we  spend  our  money.  I 
think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
study  the  situation.  In  fact,  all  pru- 
dent people,  I  think,  believe  that  what 
we  should  do  is  see  where  we  are  going 
first. 

There  is  a  certain  cadre  of  profes- 
sional psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
school  counselors,  and  others  who  be- 
lieve that  the  glorification  of  suicide  is 
coxmterproductive  to  combating  the 
increasing  rate  of  teen  suicides  in  this 
country.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those.  I 
subscribe  to  the  efforts  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ackxr- 
mah],  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukxka],  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AbmktI,  and 
others,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  are  at- 
tempting to  do  with  this  very  signifi- 
cant problem.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  do  resent  just  a  little  bit  the 
fact  that  my  motives  are  inpugned  be- 
cause the  Memtters  did  not  even  dis- 
cuss this  with  me  and  there  are  several 
Members  I  have  tried  to  reach  for  over 
2  months  to  talk  about  this  issue,  but  I 
have  been  put  off. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  Just  a 
spiu"-of-the-moment  thing.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  only  discovered  was  in  the 
bill  just  yesterday.  So  that  was  the 
reason  we  only  made  this  amendatory 
attempt  last  night  and  this  morning. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORANT.  Yes.  now  that  I  have 
sort  of  vented  my  spleen.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

lArs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  all  appreciate  the  statements 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  know 
that  I  do,  and  what  I  most  appreciate 
is  the  previous  conversation  I  had  with 
him  in  which  we  shared  some  of  our 
mutual  concerns  about  the  advisability 
of  appljrlng  only  known  procedures 
and  acceptable  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  are  acceptable  and  reputa- 
ble and  attributable  to  both  local  au- 
thorities and  existing  mental  health 
officials  on  the  scene.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  attempted  to  make  that 
point,  as  have  I. 

I  also  think,  in  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  of  us  share  the  concerns, 
because  we  know  there  is  kind  of  an 
epidemic  of  a  contagious  natxu*e  with 
the  problem  of  teenage  suldde.  Cer- 
tainly that  has  been  verified  by  au- 
thoriUes  in  the  field,  and  I  think  the 


gentleman  from  Florida  Is  quite  o(v- 
rect  to  point  that  out.  We  want  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  perverse  or  unin- 
tended effect. 

But  I  think  the  local  authoritieB, 
with  the  acceptable  local  health  au- 
thorities and  school  officials,  are  in 
the  best  position  to  make  that  ded- 
sion.  consistent  with  the  values  of  the 
local  community,  and  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  the 
bill  has  been  constructed  to  give  the 
authority  solely  to  the  local  entity  and 
there  is  no  attempt  here  to  have  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  impose  its  will  on 
local  authorities.  It  is  an  effort  to  sup- 
plement and  help  them  deal  with  a 
tragic  problem  within  their  communi- 
ties, if  they  choose  that  option. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Obamt] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Roukdca,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oraitt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  ROX7KEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  certainly  pledge  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  as  we  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Ackerman  bill  at  an- 
other time  to  be  sure  that  the  safe- 
guards and  the  gentleman's  concerns 
are  addressed  and  my  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed in  that  piece  of  legislation,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  body  can 
support. 

Mr.  ORANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman's  remarks.  I  do 
want  to  point  out,  however,  to  this 
committee  and  to  my  colleagues  here 
that  the  effort  in  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  prohibit  the  very  thing 
that  the  gentlewoman  is  referring  to. 
and  that  is  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation that  might  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  We  simply  do 
not  want  to  aggravate  the  problem.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to 
complete  a  study  to  see  if  TV  or  the 
initiation  of  deaf  education  or  suldde 
prevention  programs  in  the  school  ac- 
tually do  aggravate  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  simply  that,  and 
I  would  lUge  a  positive  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  OramtI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

The  Clerk  wiU  designate  tiUe  U. 

The  text  of  title  H  is  as  f  ollows: 

ims  u—cumcAL  sous  impko  vemest 

SKC  MU.  SBOKTim*. 

TM»  title  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Critieal 
SkOUAet". 
an.  tm.  sTAmiBirof  nmnag. 

The  purvote  of  thU  title  U  to  ttrengOun 
the  economic  competUivenen  and  naUonai 
MCMrity  of  the  United  Statu  by  irnvrming 
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en  g—Hfy  Q^iii- 
mdtettmeeinas 
prtvste  ateMcmtefy  and 


fmt  T%»  SKratanr  te  cuAoriaatf  to  make 
§tmmt»  to  SImtm  tm  meeorUmee  wt»  tHe  yro- 
vtolOM  or  tM*  tiOt.  /br  ttrtnoOtaning  Me 
iMBt  tf  tmehtn  omd  itutmcHtm  in  maOte- 


(bi  ThKn  cf*  raAorlaatf  to  be  ovpreprl- 
atorf  ibr  0kc  9WPOMt  oT  tk«  ««« 
$iH,9H,9t*  far  flaeai  vmh-  itM  and  «iuA 
•MM  «  M«y  te  mwiiery  Aw  m^  Q/  <^ 
/toe  jBCcewHiu/teMl  jwcotl 
1 4U0Giiiwr  or  R«ML 
(mJW  From  Me  ajnom<  offpfopHotoii 
eecMoii  MM  far  any  flteal  wear,  the 


(AJ  wot  wtore  »mi<ma  half  «f  one  percent 
for  ■Bow  Won  MMHW  Onoiii,  ilmeHean 
Maw^  Me  Vfrvte  Almdi;  Me  MorMem 
JTartaiM  taUmda,  and  the  Tnut  Terrltorw  of 
Me  fteUle  /ataiuU  oooorMiia  to  Meir  respee- 
Hm  iiMte/br  oattetonee  under  Mfo  Htte; 

«V  one^koir  Of  one  percent  for  programt 
fi/r  JMteM  MtMdtmta  eonaUtent  with  the  pur- 
poeeaofOUattUe;ttMd 

ro  Aw  percent  for  eeetlon  2139. 

(V  nke  remai$ider  of  the  amount  $o  appro- 
priated (after  maUIno  the  legiUigiwento  of 
parmorapk  UJ)  ahoJI  6e  oBoeated  among  the 
Statta  (treattne  Me  DUtriet  of  Columbia 
a»d  Puerto  »ieoa»State$}aa  foOoum— 

(AJ  ome-Haif  of  euch  remainder  ahaU  be  ai- 
loeated  among  Me  StaJtee  by  aOoeating  to 
eaek  Stale  on  amount  wMeh  bean  the  tame 
ratio  to  that  one-half  of  eueh  remainder  at 
Me  number  of  diildren  aged  five  to  teven- 
teen.  inetuHve.  in  the  State  beart  to  the 
number  of  tudi  dMdren  in  oil  Statet;  and 

(B)  one-half  of  tuth  remainder  thaU  be  al- 
loeated  among  the  Statet  according  to  eaOi 
Statet  ahare  of  aOoeatlont  under  diopter  1 
t^  Me  Kducatton  ConaaiUdatUm  and  Im- 
prooement  Act  or  dtapter  J  of  thit  Act, 
whiehever  program  wat  effective  for  the  pre- 
vUtuafiaealpear. 

eteept  that  no  Stoic  eAoil  receive  teat  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able  under  thta  aubaeetion  in  anpflteal  year 
or  let*  Man  Me  amount  allotted  to  auch 
StaU  under  title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nowtic  Security  Act  forflaoal  year  1987. 

(3)  Tor  the  purpoaea  of  thit  aubaeetion,  the 
term  "State'  doet  not  in^ude  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  lilanda.  the  Northern 
Mariana  Utandt,  or  the  Truat  Territory  of 
Oie  Pacific  Iilandt. 

(4)  Hie  number  of  Oiildren  aged  five  to 
aeventeen,  indneiiw;  in  Me  State  and  in  all 
Statet  ihall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  baait  of  the  mott  recent  tatitfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amo/unt  of  any  State't  allotment 
under  tubeectton  (a)  for  any  fitcal  year  to 
carry  out  Mi«  title  toAic/i  Me  Secretory  de- 
terminei  will  not  be  required  for  thai  fiacal 
year  to  carry  out  thit  title  thaB  be  available 
for  reaUotment  from  time  to  time,  on  tuch 
datea  during  that  year  aa  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  oMer  Statet  in  proportion  to  the 
original  aOotmentt  to  thote  Statet  under 
eiibeecWon  (a/  for  that  year  but  with  tuch 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  thote  other 
Statet  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceed* 
the  aaan  Me  Secretory  eatlmatet  that  State 
naeda  and  wiO  be  aUe  to  uae  for  that  year; 
and  the  total  of  Otoae  reducttona  thaU  be 
atmOariy  reattotted  among  the  Statet  whote 
proportionate  amountt  were  not  to  reduced. 
Any  amountt  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  thit 
aubeacHon  during  a  year  thaU  be  deemed  a 
part  of  itt  allotment  under  tubeection  (a) 
for  that  year. 


wnrnKSTAn  DanuBi/mm. 

(a)  Prom  the  amount  allocated  to  any 
StaU  purtuatU  to  aeetion  2040.  the  StaU 
educational  agency  may  reaerve  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  tuch  amount  for  the  eon- 
duct  of  StaU  program*,  ptanning,  and  ad- 
mini*traiion  purauani  to  aecHon  2030.  Of 
M*  amouni  one-half  thatt  be  made  avail- 
aUU  to  the  StaU  agency  tor  higher  eductMon 
for  the  conduct  of  programt  under  aeettona 
2030  and  2100  whiOi  directly  rOaU  to  train- 
irtg  taaOtert  for  or  improving  irutructton  in 
math  and  adetue  at  the  elementary  artd  aec- 
ondory  leoelt. 

(bm)  Prom  the  remaininff  funda  not  re- 
terved  under  tubaectUm  (at  Me  Staie  educa- 
tional agency  thaU  dUtribuU  SO  percent  of 
the  fundt  avaiUMe  under  thit  aubaeetion  to 
local  educational  agenetet  according  to  the 
rHative  enroOmenU  in  puMic  and  private 
nonprqfU  tehooU  within  the  achool  dUtrict 
of  tuOi  agencie*.  Such  relative  enroUmenU 
may  be  calculated,  at  the  option  of  the  StaU 
educational  agency,  on  the  batit  of  the  total 
nnmber  of  diildren  enrolled  in  public 
tchooU,  and  (A}  privaU  nonprofit  tchooU, 
or  (B>  privaU  rumprofU  tehooU  deairing 
that  their  children  and  teaOiert  participaU 
in  programs  or  projecU  ataitted  under  thU 
title.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  tentence  thaU 
diminiA  the  reaporiaibaity  of  local  educa- 
tional agenciet  to  contact,  on  an  annwii 
boeii.  appropriate  official*  from  privaU 
nonprofit  tchooU  within  their  tchool  dU- 
trict* in  order  to  determiru  whether  tuch 
tchooU  deaire  that  their  children  and  teach- 
er* participaU  in  program*  or  projecU  ai- 
tUted  under  thU  title. 

12)  The  StaU  educational  agency  thaU  dis- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  fund*  availabU 
under  thU  tubeection  bated  on  the  relative 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  teventeen 
who— 

(A)  are  from  familiet  below  the  poverty 
level  at  determined  under  section 
l00S(c)(2)(A)  of  thit  Act:  and 

(B)  are  from  familiet  above  the  poverty 
level  a*  determined  under  tection 
100S(c)(2KB)  of  thU  Act; 

in  the  tchooU  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
ciet within  the  StaU 

(c)(1)  Except  a*  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
in  any  case  where  the  dUtritmtion  under 
subsection  (b)  will  rttvlt  in  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  receiving  lett  than  33,000, 
tuch  local  educational  agency  mutt  apply 
for  fund*  a*  part  of  a  coruortium  iDith  other 
local  educational  agencies,  iruHtution*  of 
higher  education,  or  an  intermediaU  educa- 
tional unit  for  the  conduct  of  local  pro- 
gram*. If  a  local  educational  agency  U 
unabte  to  form  such  a  consortium,  the  StaU 
educational  agency  shall  arrange  with  other 
local  educational  agencies,  iruHtutions  of 
hunter  education,  or  intermediaU  educa- 
tiotuU  units  to  provide  services  for  the 
teachers  and  student*  in  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  unless  the  local  educational 
agency  njecU  such  option.  The  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  shaU  reaUocaU  any  amounts 
which  would  have  been  dUtributed  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  reject  such 
option,  to  other  local  educational  agencies 
wtMin  the  StaU  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(2)  The  StaU  educational  agency  may 
waive  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  if  a 
local  educational  agency  in  a  rural  and 
tparttiy-populated  area  demorutratet  the 
inability  to  form  a  coruortium  for  odminis- 
terinff  programt  in  mathematict  and  tcience 
inttructUm. 

SMC  atta  STATK  APPLKUTKN. 

(a)(1)  Any  StaU  deairing  to  receive  a  grant 
from  fundt  allotted  under  tection  2040  for 


any  fiacal  year  thaU  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  StaU  application  whidi  covert  a  period  of 
three  fiacal  yeart.  is  aubmitted  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  contairu  the  information  required 
under  Mis  subsection  aitd  any  other  infor- 
mation the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(2)  An  application  thaU  be  devOoped  in 
consultation  wiM  the  StaU  agency  for 
higher  education  or  if  no  tuch  agency  exUtt. 
with  representative  irutltutions  of  hitfiter 
education  in  the  StaU  TTiis  application 
shaU  intrude  a  description  of  how  the  StaU 
agency  for  hitfiter  education  and  Stote  edu- 
cational aoency  have  coordinated  the  uae  of 
their  reapective  fund*. 

(b)  Each  tuch  application  thall  provide 
the  following  assurances  that 

(1)  Federal  fundt  under  Mis  titU  wiU  be 
used  to  supplement  not  supptont.  StaU  and 
local  funda; 

(2)  The  StaU  will  provide  auch  fiacal  con- 
trol and  fund*  accounting  at  the  Secretary 
may  require; 

(3)  During  the  three-year  period  of  the 
plan,  the  StaU  wiU  evaluate  its  standards 
for  teacher  preparation,  licensirig,  certifica- 
tion, and  endorsement  for  elementary  and 
secondary  mathematics  and  science; 

(4)  The  StaU  WiU  involve  iiuHtutioru  of 
higher  education  in  implementing  the  pro- 
grams under  this  Act; 

(5)  The  StaU  uHU  take  into  account  the 
need*  for  greater  access  to  and  participation 
in  mathematics  and  science  by  studenU  arid 
Uachers  from  hUtorically  underrepretented 
groupt  including  femalet,  minorities,  indi- 
viduaU  with  limited  English  proficiency, 
the  economically  dUadvantaged,  and  the 
handicapped. 

(6)  That  ttie  needs  of  teachers  and  studenU 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  StudenU  and  sparsely  populated 
area*  will  be  considered  in  the  dUtribution 
of  funds  reserved  for  StaU  use 

(7)  TTuU  the  programs  conducUd  with 
StaU  funds  will  be  evaluated  annually  (in- 
cluding statUtics  on  the  number  of  studenU 
and  teachers  involved  in  these  programt) 
and  thai  the  reauUs  of  such  evaluations,  as 
weU  as  a  summary  of  the  local  evaluations 
required  under  section  2070  wUl  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Each  application  shall  alto  contoin  the 
following: 

(1)  A  projection  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  Uachers  within  the  StaU  in  all  the  maih- 
ematics  and  science  subject  areas  at  the  eU- 
mentary  and  secondary  levels,  including  a 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  changing 
StaU  graduation  requiremenU  and  other 
StaU  reform*  upon  such  supply. 

(2)  An  assessment  of  the  current  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  curriculum  needs  xoithin 
the  StaU  in  mathematics  and  science  and  a 
description  of  how  those  needs  uHU  be  ad- 
dressed by  thU  Act 

(d)  Each  application  shall  also  contain 
the  following  descriptions: 

(1)  How  the  programs  under  thU  Act  wiU 
meet  the  teacher  training  and  curriculum 
need*  projected  under  subsection  (c); 

(2)  The  spKiflc  activities  that  will  be  un- 
dertaken that  involve  institutions  of  higher 
educatioTL 

(3)  The  specific  activities  that  will  be  tup- 
ported  with  fundt  reserved  for  StaU  use  and 
how  thote  activitie*  relaU  to  the  StaU's 
needs  in  mathematics  and  science. 

(4)  The  specific  activities  the  StaU  will 
support  to  improve  access  of  hUtorically  un- 
derrepreeented  groups  in  mathematics  and 
tcience  education. 
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(e)  The  Secretary  ihaU  eacpeditiousty  ap- 
prove any  State  application  that  meets  the 
requiremenU  of  Mis  section. 

ate  mt  LOCAL  APHJCAtim. 

(a)  A  local  educational  agency  shall 
submit  an  application  which  covers  a  three- 
year  period  singly  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  local  educational  agenciet,  inatltu- 
tloru  of  hiifiier  education,  or  an  intermedi- 
aU educational  unit, 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  application 
ihaU— 

(1)  aaaeat  the  need*  of  iU  current  teachert 
in  mathematict  and  tcience.  project  the 
number  of  teachert  needed  in  theae  areat 
and  attett  the  degree  to  which  there  are  cur- 
rently thortaget  ofteaOtert  in  thete  areat; 

(2)  provide  information  on  the  number  of 
teacftera  in  tvAjecU  or  tpecialitiet  for  whiOi 
Oiey  are  not  licenaed  or  certified; 

(3)  ataeaa  the  current  levels  of  mathemat- 
ics and  tcience  ttudent  achievement  in  the 
local  educational  agency  and  how  fundt 
under  Mis  ilct  will  be  used  to  improve  iU 

(4)  atteu  eurrlcular  need*  in  mathematict 
and  tcience  and  deacribe  how  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  wiU  improve  its  curricu- 
lum,' 

(5)  describe  the  programs  and  activities 
which  funds  under  thU  Act  uHU  support; 

(9)  deacribe  how  funds  under  this  Act  wiU 
be  coordinated  with  StaU  and  local  and 
other  Federal  resources,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  any  program*  arniilahU  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation; 

(7)  detcribe  how  the  programs  wiU  uae 
other  reaources  of  the  community  and  in- 
volve public  agencies,  private  industry,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  publU  and 
privaU  nonprofit  organizatUms  (including 
museums,  libraries,  educatioruU  televiaion 
stations,  profeaaional  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  associations),  and  other  ap- 
propriate ifutitutions,- 

(8)  aaaure  that  programs  wiU  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  greater  access  to  and  par- 
ticipation in  mathematics  and  science  pro- 
grams by  StudenU  from  hUtoricaUy 
underrepresenUd  groups,  including  fe- 
males, minorities,  individuals  with  limited- 
Engliah  proficiency,  the  economicaUy  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  handicapped;  and 

(9)  assure  that  the  programs  wiU  be  evalu- 
ated, that  progress  made  wiU  be  reported  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  teachert  and  students 
affected,  and  that  the  reaulU  wiU  be  submit- 
ted to  the  StaU  educational  agency  in  the 
time  and  manner  required 

(c)  The  StaU  educational  agency  shaU 
renew  paymenU  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  thU  section  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  StaU  educational  agency 
thai  the  local  educatioruU  agency  is  making 
adequaU  progress  toward  the  goaU  of  thU 
Act  The  Staie  educational  agency  will  not 
disapprove  an  application  without  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

SBC  MM  fSSS  W STATS  PVNDS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thU  sec- 
tion, funds  reserved  for  StaU  use  may  be 
used  for  direct  granU  to  local  educational 
agencies,  inttitutiont  of  higher  ed%icaiion, 
educational  televiaion  stations,  and  other 
nonprofit  organUations,  agencies,  and  in- 
stitutions,  or  for  statewide  program*  in 
mathematlc*  and  science,  technical  asiiat- 
ance,  StaU  administration,  in  order  to 
carry  out  Oie  following  activities— 

(1)  teaOter  training  activities  deacribed  in 
tection  2100; 

(2)  competitive  granU  for  exemplary  pro- 
gramt to  improve  mathematict  and  tcience 
teacher  troininff,  and  itutructlon; 

(3)  evaluating  and  improving  StaU  licens- 
ing and  oerfi/lcotion  procedures  and  preser- 


vioe  curriculum  fOr  mathematict  and  tci- 
ence teachert; 

(4)  special  program*  to  recruit  minorities 
and  women  into  mathematics  and  science 
teaching; 

(5)  mathematics  and  tcience  curriculum 
evaluation,  devOopment.  or  modemixation, 
which  may  not  include  the  purOiase  of  ma- 
teriaU  and  equipment; 

(t)  activitie*  to  coordinate  mathematict 
and  tcience  progranu  with  increaaed  grad- 
uation requiremenU  and  other  StaU  re- 
forma; 

(7)  development  and  implementation  of 
inatructional  strategies  using  computer, 
video,  and  other  telecommunicatioiu  tech- 
nologies  for  use  in  mathematics  and  tcience 
programt,  particularly  in  tpartOy  populat- 
ed areaa; 

(8)  technical  astUtance,  eapeciaUy  for  iao- 
laied  area*;  and 

(9)  small  flrronte  to  teachert  fOr  innovative 
projecU  to  improve  inatruetion  in  their 
clattroomt. 

(b)  Not  more  than  S  percent  of  fund* 
available  to  a  Stote  under  thU  part  may  be 
used  for  StaU  adminUtration,  of  which  1 
percent  thaU  be  avaiUMe  fi)r  the  StaU 
agency  for  higher  education  and  4  percent 
s/ioll  be  availabte  for  the  StaU  educatioruU 
agency. 

(c)  Each  StaU  thaU  devote  a  portion  of  iU 
fundt  availabU  under  thU  section  for  pro- 
granu operated  in  conjunction  with  instttu- 
tioiu  of  higher  education. 

SBC  MM  LOCAL  KDVCATIONAL  AGENCY  VSKS  OF 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Funds  dUtributed  to  local  educatioruU 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  2050(b) 
may  be  used  for— 

(1)  teacher  training  a*  described  under 
section  2100; 

(2)  recruitment  or  retraining  of  minority 
teachers  to  become  mathematict  and  tcience 
teachert; 

(3)  bonuses  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  in 
the  hiring  of  Uachers  in  critical  mathemat- 
ics and  science  subject  areas  where  the 
school  does  not  have  a  certified  subject  area 
teacher  in  that  area  or  in  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  SO  percent  or  more  of  stxuUnts 
from  low-income  famUies; 

(4)  training  in  and  irutructiotuU  use  of 
computers,  video,  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions technologies  as  part  of  a  matherruMcs 
and  science  program  (which  may  include 
the  purchase  of  computers  or  other  telecom- 
municatioru  equipment  in  scliools  with  an 
enroUment  of  SO  percent  or  more  of  studenU 
from  low-income  famUies); 

(5)  integrating  higher  order  analytical 
arul  probUm-solvirv  skUU  into  the  matlie- 
matics  arui  science  curriculum; 

(8)  coordiruMng  elementary  and  second- 
ary curriculum  in  mathematics  arui  science 
vHth  each  other  and  unth  higher  education 
curriculum; 

(7)  special  irutructional  programs  in 
mathematics  and  science  involving  partner- 
ships with  public  and  privaU  agencies,  or- 
ganUations, and  irutitutiotu  lUted  in  sec- 
tion 2070(b)(7); 

(8)  intensive  academic  progranu  arut 
counseling  to  prepare  students  to  enter  ca- 
reers in  mathematics  and  science,  especiaUy 
females,  mirwrlties,  iridividuaU  voith  limU- 
ed  English  proficiency,  the  ecorumticaUy  dU- 
advantaged, and  the  handicapped; 

(9)  matching  granU  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  and  ettential  tuppliet  to  increate 
opportunities  for  handt-on  or  laboratory  ex- 
perUtuet  for  ttudenU  in  mathematict  arul 
tcience; 

(10)  ttart-up  fundiru)  for  magnet  tchool* 
in  mathematict  and  tcience  wMch  are  de- 


signed to  attract  young  people  from  among 
majority  and  minority  groupa,  and  both 
malet  arut  femalet; 

(11)  leadership  workihopt  for  aduiol  ad- 
ministrotors  to  in^rove  their  ability  to  im- 
prove the  rruiOiematict  and  science  instruc- 
tion wiMin  their  schools,-  and 

(12)  any  other  actixrity  to  modemiae, 
expand,  or  improve  rruUhematict  and  tci- 
ence education. 

(b)  A  local  educationttl  agency  may  carry 
out  the  activities  authoriaed  by  Mis  tection 
with  one  or  more  other  local  educational 
agencies  wiMin  the  State,  the  StaU  educa- 
tioruU agency,  irutitutUmt  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  intermediaU  educatioruU  units. 

(c)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  fundt  avail- 
abU for  the  purpoaet  of  thia  section  may  be 
used  fOr  local  adminUtration. 

SMC  sua  TMACHER  TRAININC  ACflVlTtMS. 

StaU  and  local  fund*  may  be  used  fOr  the 
foUowirui  activitie*  to  improve  teacher 
trainirw  and  tkiO*: 

(1)  Providing  opportunities  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science,  to  increase  their  subject 
matter  knowledge  and  te<iching  effectiveness 
through— 

(A)  academU  year  and  conaeeuHve 
summer  inservice  programs  for  teachers  of 
high  potential  who  are  teaching  out  of  their 
major  or  minor  fields  of  preparation  or  in 
grade  leoeU  for  uMch  they  are  not  adevuate- 
ly  prepared; 

(B)  evening  and  weekend  academic  year, 
and  summer  programs  of  subject  matter  for 
elemeniary  and  secondary  school  teachert 
xDho  are  teaching  eligibU  ttUtjectt  for  which 
they  tuive  never  had  an  introductory  college 
course; 

(C)  inservice  workshops  and  irutitutes  on 
subject  matter  and  appropriate  education 
offered  by  schools,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutioru  of  higher  education,  and 
public  and  privaU  nonprofit  agencies,  iruH- 
tutions, and  organUations,  to  enhance  the 
currency  of  eligibU  subject  matter  prepara- 
tion and  teaching  sklBt  of  teachers  in  their 
major  field  of  preparation; 

(D)  progranu  to  recertify  teachers  who  are 
in  other  specialities  or  other  fiOd*; 

<E)  recruitment  and  inservice  of  minority 
teachers; 

(F)  stipends  and  payment  of  expenses  to 
teachers  to  attend  training  under  Mis  paro- 
grajOu 

(Q)  training  school  adminUtrators  to  be 
instructional  Uadert  arul  supervisors  in 
mathematict  arul  science;  and 

(H)  improving  skiUs  of  teachers  whUe  em- 
ployed in  summer  jobs. 

(2)  Developing  exchange  program*  in 
which  outstanding  teachers  or  school  ad- 
ministrators from  one  school  dUtrict  or 
StaU  are  temporarily  assigned  to  another 
school  district  or  StaU  to  act  as  coruultanU 
or  mentors  in  mathematics  arul  science. 

13)  Dev^oping  modA  progranu  for  the  ex- 
charu/e  of  mathematics  and  tcience  person- 
nel  between  education  and  privaU  industry. 

(4)  Developing  programt  for  the  exchange 
of  mathematict  arul  tcience  profetaUtruU 
personna  between  education  and  other 
fields. 

(5)  Supporting  programs,  inaudiru)  schol- 
arships and  internships,  for  qualified  per- 
soru  in  busineu  arul  the  professions,  includ- 
ing retired  mUitary  personnel,  who  with  to 
become  teachert  of  mathematics  arul  science 
but  lack  courtework  in  education. 

(6)  Providing  fundt  to  local  educational 
agenciet  for  snuUl  granU  projecU  for  indi- 
vidual teachert  to  undertake  proiecU  to  im- 
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wmM  »Hr  ttacMng  mbOUg  or  to  impnvt 
am  Hutneiiaml  tmmttrUOa  tmd  in  Vteir 
r  <«  wfl>— Wrt  mmd  adtnet. 


U 


mc  UM  Aumcvsumv  or  obuuw  anb 
lEAcmm  mom  rmrAtt  aaoou, 

/•;   3b   flk«  txtamt  eoMtetmt   wWi   the 
wmmbtr  oT  dWUrm  to  M«  StaU  or  in  Ote 
tutrix  f^  MC*  local  atfucaHoNoi 
.  «Mo  Cf*  mrollMl  to  prfvote  noNpnt^ 

•lOTMntonr  tMd  taoomdarn  tOioota,  luA 
or  fl«mev  t^aO,  tJUr  cotunttaMon 
«(A  wpropriote  prtoote  acAooi  rcpraaemla- 
yrosMoa  A>r  tocivdliiff  aervtoe* 
>br  Mc  a«ii«/U  of  SHCfc 
dWWrva  «  »« tnrt  Mc  agnttsMt  parftei- 
ycMoa  citmek  cMUim  to  M«  purpoMt  and 
baii«Ui  Q^tM*  (ttte. 

<»/  3b  flto  exeaia  eonatoteiU  with  the 
tutmber  of  cMMim  to  Me  StaU  or  in  the 
aOtool  Utiriet  ef  a  local  admeational  ageney 
wko  an  emroOad  to  private  nonprofit  Oe- 
wmntmra  ami  meomdarg  tehooU.  tttA  State, 
or  aoemet  or  inttUmtion  of  higher  education 
dtatt,  aftgr  amnUaHon  wtth  appmvriaU 
private  aeftool  r^reaentattnee.  make  provi- 
stoN,  Jbr  Me  fteiKfU  of  aocfc  teachers  to  ncA 
adkooU /br  neft  toaerv<ce  and  teacher  (rato- 
to9  and  ntrainino  ae  wiO  aatnre  eguitabU 
yordetoatfoit  of  ntc*  teocMera  to  Me  pur- 
and  benefita  of  thia  title. 

(cJtfbt  reaaon  ot  any  provMon  of  lav  a 
State  or  local  eiueattonal  aoenew  or  tnstitu- 
Hon  of  higker  eimeaiton  i$  prohibited  from 
prooidtng  for  Me  parttctooMon  of  children 
or  teaehert  from  private  nonprofit  aOiooU 
at  roQuired  bp  rateeeNonj  faJ  and  (b),  or  if 
the  Seeretan  dettnminea  that  a  State  or 
local  edaeattonal  ageneg  ha$  subetantiaat 
fiMed  or  i»  unwiBing  to  provide  for  nuA 
paftleipatlon  on  an  equitable  batia.  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  waive  audi  rtgulrementa  and 
^uB  arramge  for  the  proviaton  of  aervicea  to 
amOi  dtOdren  or  toacAen  whiOi  ahaU  be  aub- 
iacA  to  Me  ragirfrmiente  o^  Mte  aectton.  Sveh 
loaiveTa  rMOL  be  inbtict  to  conanltation, 
wUhhoMno.  notice,  and  Judicial  review  re- 
Quinaumti  in  accordance  with  aection  1017 
OfthiaAcL 
sac  UM.  naauL  Aamnmnuirofi. 

(a)  the  Secretary  ahaU  provide  technical 
aaaiatanee  and  sAoS  devetop  procedurea  for 
State  and  local  evaluationa  of  the  programa 
undertMaAct 

fb)  The  Secretary  ahaU  aubmit  to  the  Con- 
greaa  an  annual  nmmary  of  the  State  eval- 
uationa ofprograma  under  thia  Act 

<e)  In  camiuMction  wiM  5tote  and  local 
educational  atreneiea  and  organizaiiona  of 
mathemaHea  and  actenee  edncoton^  Me  Sec- 
retary  ahaU  develop  model  reporting  atand- 
aida  to  eneonratfe  comparability  of  data  re- 
gutrtd  under  aectiona  2090  and  1070. 
nc  UM  KAnoNAL  raoauiu. 

<a)  from  5  percent  of  amounta  appropri- 
ated under  McHon  2030fb).  the  Secretary 
ahaU  make  granta  in  accordance  with  thia 
aeetlon. 

(b)  ne  Secretary  ahall  make  granta  to 
State  and  local  edueational  ageneiea,  inati- 
tuiloua  of  higher  education,  and  pulMe  and 
private  nonprofit  organiaattona  (including 
muaeuau,  Ubrariea,  educational  televition 
produeera.  diatributora,  and  atatlona.  and 
ptofaaaUmal  aeienee.  maOtemaUca,  and  engi- 
neering aocietlaa  and  aaaociatlona)  for  pro- 
grama  of  naWonal  «<gnVlcance  to  moMe- 
MoMci  and  aeienee  inatruetion.  The  Secre- 
tary ihaU  give  apaeial  oonetdeniMon  to  pro- 
viding auch  anietance  to  local  fdumtimal 
gjenclti  (or  eonaorUa  thereoP.  inetUnMon* 
of  higher  education,  and  pubUc  and  private 
private  nongn/it  organiaationa,  providing 
apaeial  aervieea  to  MttorieaSv  underwrved 


and  underrepreaented  popuUMona  to  Me 
fiOda  ofmathematiea  and  aeienee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU  diaaeminate  infor- 
mation concerning  granta  under  thia  aection 
to  State  and  local  educational  ageneiea  and 
inatitutlona  of  higher  education.  SutJi  dia- 
aemination  of  information  OiaU  intrude  ex- 
amjite*  of  exemplary  national  programa  in 
mathematic*  and  science  instruction  and 
neceaaary  technical  aaaiatanee  for  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  aimilar  programa. 

SKCUakMKPtAL 

Title  n  of  the  Sducation  for  Sconomic  Se- 
curity Act  ia  repealed 
«c  UM.  UAvnoauAnmi  or  PAxnitMamr  m 

KBOCAnOH. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic  Security   Act    (20    V.S.a    3983)    U 

(V  by  atrlking  ",  and  l»tS"  and  all  that 
fMowa  before  the  period; 

(2)  by  atnkii%o  "lOtS," and  inaerting  "1986 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  "There  are  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
proviaUma  of  Mi*  Htle  $10,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1988  and  auch  auma  aa  may  be  necea- 
aary for  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  1989,  1990, 
1991.  1992,  and  1993." 

MMEtnaaam  ovrud  bt  m.  PAmtXA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  that  they  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AmendmentB  offered  by  Mr.  PAifxriA: 

Page  217,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "and  engi- 
neolng"  and  Insert  "engineering,  and  for- 
eign language". 

Page  217,  line  4.  strike  "mathematics  and 
adenoe"  and  insert  "mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages". 

Page  217,  line  10.  strike  "mathematics  and 
science"  and  insert  "mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages". 

Page  217.  line  15,  strike  "mathematics  and 
science"  and  insert  "mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages". 

Page  217.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

(dXl)  For  any  flacal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  25  percent  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for 
grants  for  the  improvement  and  eziMnsion 
of  instruction  in  critical  foreign  languages, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  In  determining  which  languages  are 
drtical  to  national  security,  economic  and 
scientific  needs,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Natimial  Science  Foundation.  The  Secretary 
shaU  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  critical  foreign  languages. 

Page  217.  after  line  17.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents 
aooortUntfiy): 

sac  tUL  PBRBIDBnUL  AWADS  FOB  ISACHDiG 
■XGBLLCNCa      IN      POmCN      LAN- 

GOAcaa 
(a)  PusnaiiTiAL  Awaus.— The  President 
is  authorised  to  make  Presidential  Awards 
for  Teaching  Kxcellwifle  in  Fmcign  Lan- 


guages to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  irtio  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  teaching  Quallfl- 
cottans  in  the  field  of  tearhing  foreign  Ian- 
guageo. 

(b)  SnacnoK  Paocasa.— Kaeh  year  the 
President  is  authoriaed  to  make  one  hun- 
dred and  four  awards  under  suboeetion  (a) 
of  this  section.  In  aeleeting  elementary  and 
aeccnodary  achool  teachers  for  the  award  au- 
thorlMd  by  thia  aeetkm.  the  President  ahall 
select  at  least  one  elemmtary  achool  teach- 
er and  one  secondary  school  teacher  from 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  AmainsnuxnrK  Paovuiom.— The 
President  shall  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of 
thia  aection,  including  the  establishment  of 
the  selection  procedures,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  other  ap- 
propriate officials  of  Federal  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  profeaaional  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  aaaodations. 

(d)  Adthobizatioii  or  ApmopauTioire.— 

(1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  flacal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  through  1903  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available  for  making 
awards  under  this  section,  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  for  necessary  travel  by  teach- 
ers selected  under  this  section,  and  for  fe- 
cial activities  related  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mi.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  apeak  in  favor  of  H.R.  5.  the  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  1967.  It  is  a  good  bW,  and 
wfll  mean  good  things  to  the  school  chiWren 
of  Aricansas'  Second  Congressional  District 
The  School  Improvement  Act  reauthorizes  vir- 
tually aU  Federal  programs  providing  aid  to  et- 
ementary  and  secondary  educatkm.  and  rep- 
resents the  Federal  Govemmenfs  commit- 
ment to  education  through  1993. 

H.R.  5  is  the  most  far-reaching  education 
bill  of  the  decade.  It  makes  good  on  the  Fed- 
eral promise  to  join  with  States  and  locai 
school  dtotricts  in  enhancing  ttte  quality  of  our 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It 
does  so  by  offering  a  package  of  programs 
that  collectively  reaffirm  the  twin  Federal  com- 
mitments to:  First,  access  to  quality  education 
for  dnadvantaged  students  and  other  students 
with  special  needs;  and  second,  excellence  in 
education  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  is  an  omnibus  bill.  It  extertds  and  re- 
vises 14  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs.  Some  of  tiiese  are:  citapter  1, 
chapter  2.  the  Adult  Education  Act  for  adutt  lit- 
eracy, the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communi- 
ties Act,  the  Excellence  in  Educatton  Dennon- 
stration  Grant  Program,  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram of  assistanoe  to  schools  in  federally  af- 
fected areas,  and  others. 

Chapter  1  is  tiie  largest  Federal  elementary 
and  secorxlary  program  in  America,  artdisthe 
cornerstone  of  this  bHL  The  central  purpose  of 
chapter  1  is  educating  k>w-actiieving  students 
in  poor  sreas— a  goal  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  extremely  successM. 
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H.R.  5  Strengthens  chspler  1  through  provi- 
■ions  to  target  mors  funds  on  the  noodisst 
srsas  and  to  soqiand  the  progrwn  to  the  pre- 
school and  seoondsry  school  levels.  In  oon- 
nedton  wMh  this  targeting  on  secondary 
schools,  the  bl  adds  a  new  initiative  for  drop- 
out prevenlion  programs.  The  biM  siso  seeks 
to  improve  the  quafly  of  chapter  1  programs 
by  instituting  new  provisions  to  hoW  schools 
more  accountable  for  the  outoome  of  chapter 
1  and  to  encourage  successful  programs. 

H.R.  5  contains  several  components  aimed 
at  genersly  upgradkig  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  schools.  The  chapter  2 
btock  grant  is  relocused  in  a  way  that  makes 
dotf  that  these  funds  are  to  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  educattonai  improvement  in  the 
school  dMrict  Chapters  is  the  pot  of  money 
to  be  used  to  help  school  districts  implement 
Innovative  programs  or  make  special  instnjc- 
ttonal  purchases  that  they  do  not  have  the 
tocal  funds  to  support 

Another  noteworthy  excellenoe  program  in 
the  bill  is  the  Mathematk»  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Program  wtik:h  authorizes  funds  for 
teacher  training  and  other  activities  to 
strengthen  moth  and  science  instwctions.  Fi- 
nally, the  biN  institutas  s  new  authorization  for 
educatton  of  gifted  and  talented  chiMren. 

Of  special  interest  to  my  State  and  congres- 
atonal  dMrict  is  the  increased  authorization 
level  of  the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Pro- 
grsm.  Previously  funded  at  $75  milHon  per 
year,  this  bM  raises  the  level  to  $115  millon. 
Thaf  s  good  news  for  all  school  districts  cur- 
rently undergoing  court-ordered  desegregation 

II    till    .I,! 

enons. 

I  want  ttie  Federal  Government  to  become 
a  better  partner  with  State  and  kwal  govem- 
mente  in  educatton.  Budget  cuts  in  the  area 
have  been  dramatk:.  The  Federal  contributton 
to  public  education  spendkig  declined  from  9 
percent  m  1980  to  6.5  penwnt  in  1984.  The 
declines  in  Federal  program  spending  sre  par- 
ticularly sharp:  chapter  1  tost  17  percent  in  its 
purchasing  power  between  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1987;  chapter  2  tost  55  percent;  bilingual 
educatton  45  percent;  impact  akl  36  percent 
and  adult  educatton  28  percent 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  wilt  restore  some  of 
the  ground  these  programs  tost  by  increasing 
the  fiscal  year  1988  authorizattons  to  a  level 
adequate  to  allow  for  some  modest  growth.  It 
is  the  best  investment  we  can  make,  and  I  will 
continue  to  stand  tall  in  support  of  these  bask: 
educational  programs. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  two  amendments  en  bloc  to 
ELR.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act. 
on  elementary  and  secondary  foreign 
language  programs.  The  first  would  re- 
store a  provision  for  the  Critical  For- 
eign Languages  program  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Discretionary  Fund  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  while  the 
second  would  establish  Presidential 
Awards  of  Excellence  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  IM  Joined  by  Representative 
SawTBt  in  introducing  the  first 
amradment.  and  equally  pleased  to 
have  your  suKwrt  and  that  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  both 
measures. 


The  Critical  Foreign  Languages  Pro- 
gram of  the  Secretary's  discretimiary 
fund  is  a  small  but  important  compo- 
nent of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  in- 
volvement in  foreign  language  educa- 
tion at  the  elonentary  and  secondary 
levels.  For  the  past  3  years,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  allocated  $2  million 
each  year,  mosUy  for  grants  to  fund  a 
total  of  70  foreign  language  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

The  types  of  programs  funded  are 
those  that  are  superior  in  and  of 
themselves  or  are  good  models,  mostly 
in  the  areas  of  teacher  training  and 
curriculimi  development  for  critical 
foreign  languages.  This  category  offi- 
cially includes  a  total  of  over  100  lan- 
guages, though  there  is  a  narrower 
category  of  the  11  most  critical,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  programs  are  ac- 
tually in  Just  3  languages:  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Arabic.  There  is  a  con- 
centration on  these  three  because, 
among  those  languages  critical  to  our 
natlonal  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity, there  is  a  special  need  for  pro- 
grams in  these  three.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams to  date  have  been  cooperative 
ventures  between  local  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  In  addi- 
tion, some  money  has  gone  directly  to 
State  education  associations  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  statewide  plans  for 
foreii^  language  curriculiuns. 

The  Critical  I  languages  Program  has 
become  one  of  the  most  effective 
among  those  funded  by  the  Secre- 
tary's Discretionary  Fund,  and,  as  I 
mentioned,  one  of  the  best  foreign  lan- 
giiage  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  deleted  from  the 
School  Improvement  Act  by  the  com- 
mittee largely,  as  I  understand,  be- 
cause the  Discretionary  Fund,  is 
mostly  intended  to  f  tmd  math  and  sci- 
ence programs  and  because  an  option 
to  spend  money  on  foreign  language 
programs  would  still  be  retained.  How- 
ever, historic^ly,  nearly  all  the  money 
in  the  Discretionary  Fund  not  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  foreign  languages 
has  been  used  to  meet  pressing  math 
and  science  needs.  While  I  applaud  the 
increased  attention  to  foreign  lan- 
guages recently  demonstrated  by  Con- 
gress in  HJl.  3,  the  Critical  Foreign 
Languages  Program  of  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Fund  is  much  more  val- 
uable than  its  small  funding  level  of 
m)proxlmately  $2  million  would  sug- 
gest It  is  the  only  part  of  title  in  spe- 
cifically earmarlLed  for  foreign  Ian-- 
guages.  and  departmental  staff  have 
ensured  that  these  fimds  are  \ised  for 
innovative  and  solid  programs.  Elimi- 
nating Critical  Foreign  Languages 
from  the  Discretionary  Fund  would 
mean  that  little  or  no  title  n  money 
would  go  toward  foreign  languages, 
and  a  small  but  important  portion  of 
the  Federal  Government's  foreign  lan- 
guage program  would  be  lost. 


My  amendment  would  add  "foreign 
languages"  to  math  and  adenoe  as  an 
eligible  area  for  funding  under  aeetlon 
2130:  National  Programs,  of  "Title  n— 
Critical  Skills  Improvonent"  of  the 
School  Improvemmt  Act  It  would,  in 
addition,  set  aside  25  percent  of  the 
funds  in  National  Programs  q?eclfical- 
ly  "for  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  instruction  in  critical  foreign 
languages."  This  amendment  restores 
the  status  quo  for  this  program  before 
the  drafting  of  HJl.  5,  and  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  Hit  5  because 
funds  would  be  taken  out  of  those  au- 
thorized for  the  entire  program. 

This  amendment  would  guarantee 
the  continuation  of  a  smsll  but  impor- 
tant program  focusing  on  languages 
essential  to  our  security  and  economic 
well-being,  and  therefore  constitute  a 
contribution  to  our  country  far  in 
excess  of  the  resources  devoted  to  it 

My  second  measure  would  establish 
a  system  of  Presidential  Awards  for 
Teaching  Excellence  In  Foreign  Lan- 
guages in  order  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  critical  need  for  foreign 
language  teachers.  Few  people  would. 
I  believe,  deny  that  such  a  pressing 
need  exists.  In  a  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Supervi- 
sors of  Foreign  Language  Teachers.  57 
percent  of  the  States  req?onding  re- 
ported a  current  shortage,  and  almost 
65  percent  expect  to  experience  such  a 
shortage  in  the  near  future. 

While  considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  decreasing  the  short- 
age of  teachers  in  other  areas,  notably 
math  and  sdence.  important  to  our  se- 
curity and  economic  prosperity,  rela- 
tively little  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
mediate a  comparably  great  shortage 
of  foreign  language  teachers. 

My  amendment  which  would  add  a 
new  section  2135  to  "TlUe  H-CriUcal 
Skills  Improvement,"  would  take  a 
small  but  significant  step  toward  cor- 
recting this  major  deficiency  in  our 
educational  system.  A  total  of  104 
awards  would  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  who  have  demonstrated  out- 
standing teaching  qualifications  in  the 
field  of  foreign  languages.  At  least  one 
elementary  and  one  secondary  school 
teacher  from  each  State,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 
would  be  selected,  thereby  ensuring  at- 
tention across  the  Nation  to  foreign 
language  teachers.  The  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  $1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  with  the  necessary  sums 
being  aUocated  in  subsequent  years. 

While  this  amendment  would  not  ac- 
tually create  a  new  Federal  foreign 
language  program,  these  Presidential 
awards  would  significantly  add  to  the 
prestige  of  good  foreign  language 
teachers,  and  thereby  motivate  a 
greater  number  of  more  highly  qtuOi- 
fled  persons  to  become  and  remain  for- 
eign language  teachers.  This  would 
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have  dgniflcant  value  beyond  the  rela- 
ttvely  anall  cost  of  the  procram.  as  it 
la  now  dltflcult  for  many  school  dis- 
tricts acnMS  the  country  to  attract  and 
retain  highly  qualified  foreign  lan- 
guage instructors. 

In  general,  as  I  noted,  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  has  been  neglected 
tai  favor  of  other  "critical  skills." 
Given  that  the  ease  of  learning  a 
second  language  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  age.  it  is  discouraging  to  find 
that  only  1  percent  of  students  in  our 
etementary  schools  receive  any  kind  of 
foreign  language  training.  Moreover,  a 
1M3-83  survey  showed  that  only  21.3 
percent  of  all  high  school  students 
were  enrolled  in  foreign  language 
courses.  88  peromt  of  which  were  in 
*^«*"*«*«  and  French.  These  distressing 
facts  attest  to  the  need  to  devote 
much  more,  and  higher  quality,  atten- 
tion to  f ordgn  languages,  especially  at 
the  elonentary  and  secondary  levels. 
This  measure  would  dramatically  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  teaching  foreign 
languages,  and  therefore  help  improve 
Instruction  in  and  attention  to  foreign 
languages  in  the  crucial  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  global  interdepen- 
doiey  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  America  can 
no  longer  exist  in  this  world  wearing 
linguistic  blinders.  The  investment  in 
our  future  national  security  and  pros- 
perity represented  by  these  two  meas- 
ures Is  very  minimal,  yet  the  stakes 
are  high.  We  must  act  now  to  put  our 
foreign  language  and  international 
education  system  back  on  track,  and 
these  amendments  represent  small  but 
signUQcant  steps  in  this  direction.  I 
thenefore  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  both  measures. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HAWimraL 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
correct.  He  has  discussed  the  three 
amendments,  two  of  which  are  now 
before  the  House,  with  the  ranking 
minority  membw  and  me. 

We  had  objections  to  one  of  them 
which  is  not  included  in  the  two  which 
are  imder  discussion  now  because  of 
the  amount  of  money  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OsAT  of  HUnois).  llie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pahctta] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hawkihs,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Paitetta 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wHl  yield  further,  a 
very  small,  modest  amount  is  included 
in  oat  of  the  two  amendments  now 
under  discussion.  The  amendments 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  al- 
ready been  approved  in  the  trade  bill 
which  this  House  has  passed. 

For  that  reason,  we  were  reluctant 
to  duj^cate  what  we  had  already 
done.  However,  we  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAmTTA] 
some  reluctance  to  say  that  the  trade 
bill  will  eventually  be  enacted. 

We  have  assured  the  gentleman  that 
in  such  case,  we  will  consider  not  only 
the  two  amendments  before  us  now, 
but  the  third  one  which  is  not  now 
being  offered. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation. We  think  the  two  amend- 
ments before  us  now,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage training  amendment  and  Presi- 
dential awards  for  outstanding  foreign 
language  teachers,  are  two  concepts 
that  are  certainly  highly  acceptable; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  on 
this  side  are  willing  to  accept  the  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  (300DLIIfG]. 

Mr.  CKDODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  looked  at 
these  amendments,  discussed  these 
amendments,  and  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  two  that  are  being  offered, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  are 
not  pleased  to  accept  the  third  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbih]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  PahsttaI. 

Our  former  colleague.  Pattl  SncoH. 
was  active  in  promoting  this  area  of 
education. 

If  we  are  to  become  truly  competi- 
tive in  the  world,  we  have  to  start  edu- 
cating our  sons  and  daughters  to  speak 
the  languages  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  dismay 
over  the  years  to  see  this  concentra- 
tion of  high  school  curriculum  and  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum  diminish 
instead  of  increase. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PAHBtTAl  has  made  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  foreign 
languages  program  and  to  our  contin- 
ued efforts  to  increase  world  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  Panetta-Sawyer 
amendment  to  title  n  of  HA.  5. 

As  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
explained,  this  amendment  would  add 
foreign  language  instruction  as  an  al- 


lowable activity  under  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  title 
n  is  a  provision  that  I  sponsored, 
along  with  Chairman  Hawkihs.  which 
seeks  to  increase  the  role  played  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  encourag- 
ing the  improvement  of  math  and  sci- 
ence instruction  in  our  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  When 
this  legislation  was  drafted,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  remove  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  and  computer  learn- 
ing as  allowable  activities  imder  the 
biU. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  that 
this  was  done  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  committee  conducted  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  current  law,  particular- 
ly how  title  II  liad  targeted  academic 
deficiencies  in  critical  areas  and  ap- 
plied the  programmatic  goals  of  the 
legislation  to  effect  improvements. 

In  addition,  we  weighed  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  against  the  overall 
scope  of  the  program. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  that  the 
committee  drew  was  that  title  II  was 
badly  in  need  of  the  kind  of  focus  that 
would  lend  itself  to  the  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  to  meet 
more  directly  the  needs  of  the  target- 
ed population. 

Just  consider  the  following  statistics: 
Seventy-one  hundred  high  schools 
offer  no  physics  courses  at  all.  Forty- 
two  hundred  offer  no  chemistry 
courses  and  1.900  offer  no  courses  in 
biology.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
There  simply  are  not  enough  science 
teachers. 

It  is  almost  as  disturbing  to  note 
that  in  many  schools  that  do  offer 
these  courses,  they  are  taught  by  oth- 
erwise well-qualified  teachers  who 
have  themselves  never  ever  taken  an 
introductory  course  in  the  subject  that 
they  are  teaching. 

We  heard  comparable  and  troubling 
testimony  regarding  mathematics  in- 
struction where  data  indicates  that 
our  top  secondary  students  are  at  best 
average  when  viewed  in  an  interna- 
tional context. 

Second,  and  I  think  this  is  really  im- 
portant, something  that  the  chairman 
mentioned,  the  trade  bill.  H.R.  3.  con- 
tains some  $50  million  for  grants  to 
States  to  implement  foreign  language 
programs.  I  think  that  without  that 
provision  in  the  trade  bill  the  commit- 
tee would  never  have  considered  going 
the  particular  route  for  the  particiilar 
kind  of  focus  that  we  achieved. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
Member  from  California  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  language  sldlls  is 
of  fundamental  importance  if  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  participate  effectively  in 
the  international  arena. 

This  amendment  provides  a  rational 
solution  by  placing  foreign  languages 
in  the  Secretary's  discretionary  f\md 
where  State  and  local  educational  in- 
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stitutions,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  public  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations can  apply  for  grants  to  con- 
duct foreign  language  programs  of  na- 
tional significance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
woiUng  with  me  on  this  provision  and 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hawkihs.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pahxtta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.) 

BCr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ciallf  omia. 

tb.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  only  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawtzr]. 
He  is  one  of  the  permanent  meml>ers 
of  the  committee  and  in  his  first  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  he  has  proven  to  be 
an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  committee,  particiilarly  in 
the  math  and  science  fields. 

This  component  in  H.R.  5  we  think 
is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
that  we  can  possibly  make  in  the  field 
of  American  education.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  and  certainly 
the  people  of  the  gentleman's  district 
should  be  proud  of  this  contribution 
the  gentleman  has  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pahctta]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  ISx.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  third  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  I  will  not  offer 
at  this  time,  which  is  the  amendment 
that  would  authorize  grants  to  States 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of 
model  foreign  language  programs. 
This  is  a  proposal,  the  proposal  that  is 
contained  in  the  trade  bill,  and  was 
adopted  and  now  is  on  the  other  side. 

My  concern  in  proposing  this  was  be- 
cause of  the  concern  whether  or  not 
we  would  get  trade  legislation.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  funding  for 
these  model  foreign  language  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  Just  ask  the  chairman  to 
assure  me  that  should  the  trade  bill 
not  be  adopted,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, or  not  move  for  one  reason  or 
another,  that  the  gentleman  would 
assure  me  that  he  could  move  this  leg- 
islation creating  these  model  programs 
as  separate  legislation  in  that  event. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  CThairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  trade  bill  wiU  be 
passed;  however,  in  the  event  that  one 
is  not  passed  or  that  this  foreigxi  lan- 
guage component  is  not  included  in 
the  passed  bill,  I  would  certainly  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  his  third  amend- 
ment, which  he  is  now  withdrawing, 
and  i^ve  serious  consideration  to  it. 

I,  for  one,  am  highly  in  favor  of  it.  I 
am  confident  that  his  bill  will  be  given 
every  possible  consideration  in  the  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Bdr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

&(r.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Iti.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  Join  with  the  chairman's 
comments.  I  understand  wtiat  the  gen- 
tleman is  attempting  to  do  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  it. 

I  certainly  will  also  do  all  I  can  in 
the  event  that  it  does  not  come 
through  on  the  trade  bill  to  assist  the 
gentleman  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  lEx.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  chairman  indicating 
that  he  would  consider  it.  are  we  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  considered  at 
a  later  date,  possibly  in  conference? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  As  I  understand, 
that  provision  is  now  a  part  of  the 
trade  biU  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
chairman  that  it  will  remain  a  part  of 
the  trade  bill  and  that  a  trade  bill  will 
be  adopted. 

My  concern  was  in  the  event  that 
does  not  happen,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  legislation  move  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Well,  that  was  my 
point.  From  a  vehicle  standpoint, 
where  would  this  be? 

We  need  some  debate  on  that  par- 
ticular issue.  I  may  have  some  prob- 
lems with  it,  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  policy-wise  we  should  be  directing 
curricula,  math,  science,  foreign 
poUcy,  reading,  literature,  history,  gov- 
ernment—you know,  if  we  start  getting 
into  that  role,  I  think  we  are  building 
a  concern  here  that  I  have  from  a 
local  school  board  vantage  point. 

So  I  am  asking,  where  will  the 
debate  take  place?  In  the  light  of  tills, 
it  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  my  point.  Where 
would  the  vehicle  be  in  respect  to 
coming  back  with  it,  if  we  think  it  is 
appropriate? 

Bfr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  is  included  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  the 
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trade  bilL  We  are  only  qieaking  now 
of  insurance  that  this  hi^ily  accepta- 
ble amendment  which  we  think  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  is  protected  in  the 
event  that  a  trade  bill  is  not  passed. 

We  have  given  the  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  if  that 
happens,  that  his  third  amendment 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  freestanding 
bill,  along  with  the  other  two  amend- 
ments, and  that  that  bill  would  be 
acted  upon  and  considered  in  the  Edu> 
cation  and  Labor  Committee. 

We  anticipate,  with  the  assurance 
also  from  the  ranking  minority 
member,  that  the  bill  would  then  be 
passed  out  of  the  committee  and.  obvi- 
ously, then  would  be  before  the  House: 
so  that  as  I  understand  is  the  scenario 
to  which  we  have  tentatively  agreed. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  And  I  think.  BCr. 
Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  that  would  obviously 
offer  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
issue  at  that  time  should  it  come  to 
the  floor  as  a  separate  vehicle. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
liave  already  started  down  the  road  at 
looking  at  a  different  section  of  this 
bilL  The  gentleman  has  elected  not  to 
put  it  in  the  first  section,  which  was  I 
think  math  and  science.  The  gentle- 
man has  elected  to  amend  another  line 
in  another  section,  so  I  am  Just  saying 
that  the  gentleman  has  already  em- 
barked on  a  course  of  looking  at  one 
priority  versus  another  priority  in  re- 
spect to  substantive  curriculum  issues. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  dangerous  game 
to  be  plasing  here  until  we  tuive  full 
debate  on  that  as  an  overall  compre- 
hensive policy  in  respect  to  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  dictating  spe- 
cific curriculum  pieces  to  various 
States  and  various  local  school  boards. 
I  think  that  is  fundamentally  an  issue 
ttiat  we  ought  to  be  debating. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  concern,  but 
I  have  offered  that  amendment.  It  is 
not  on  the  floor.  I  have  Just  moved  to 
strike  the  last  word,  so  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  get  that  opportunity  at 
some  point. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
understand,  but  I  read  the  message 
here  that  it  is  an  acceptable  practice 
and  therefore  an  acceptable  policy  to 
be  taking  It  up  at  a  later  date  in  an- 
other vehicle.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
tiiat,  except  the  fact  that  we  need 
some  debate  on  the  specific  curricu- 
Ivun  policy  issue  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

D  1200 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  5,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1989,  which  reauthorizes 
14  major  elementary  and  secondary 
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. The  mort  linpor- 

teafc  pragnna'are,  of  eoune.  chapter 
1.  wtaldi  pravktaa  auivlanental  educa- 
ttoa  for  eoooomieally  diaadvantaged 

«»tilMr««\,   matA   ^fftmr   2.   Which   pro- 

Tfctaa  stale  block  granti  for  needy 
effltff^>i  dtatrlcU  to  Improve  basic  skills 
devdopment.  The  legislation  also  ex- 
tends  a  n^""*^**'  of  ivograms  author- 
ttM  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Bducatlm  Act,  creates  a  new 
program  for  gifted  children  and  fo- 
cuses new  reaouroes  on  math  and  sd- 
fn^<f,  basic  sklDs.  dropout  prevention, 
and  drug  abuse  prevention. 

As  a  former  teacher  and  school 
board  member  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  legialatlon  such  as  this, 
that  encourages  and  rewards  ezcel- 
lenoe  in  education,  and  provides  neces- 
sary assistance  to  children  who  might 
otherwise  never  catch  up  with  their 
more  fortunate  dasBuates.  However,  I 
must  reiterate  my  bdief  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  educa- 
tion is  a  limited  one;  local  govern- 
ments are  clearly  best  equipped  to 
know  what  their  particular  communi- 
ty needs  most  They  are  attuned  to 
the  priorities  of  the  community.  They 
share  its  values. 

Local  governments  are  also  in  a 
better  portion  to  fund  certain  pro- 
grams. Some  States  have  actually  en- 
Joyed  budget  surpluses  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  grwple 
with  an  enormous  deficit.  This  par- 
ticular legislation  will  cost  us  $4  billion 
next  year.  I  think  it  is  H>P»rent  that 
we  must  woi^  toward  limiting  Federal 
involvemiait  in  education. 

I  am  grttteful  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted my  amendments  to  the  educa- 
tion provisions  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986.  The  Roukona  amend- 
ments provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
youth  suicide  prevention  programs  In 
the  authorised  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs.  The  amendments  are  par- 
ticularly timely  in  light  of  the  recent 
wave  of  highly  pubUdsed  teenage  sui- 
ddes.  As  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  in 
March  of  this  year  four  young  people 
in  my  congressional  district  committed 
suicide  together. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  suldde 
aiwnmf  tcensgon  is  among  the  most 
serious  social  problems  in  that  group. 
Suicide  is  a  leading  cause  of  death 
among  persons  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24.  uteoDA  <mly  to  traffic  fatali- 
ties. The  number  of  young  people 
taking  their  lives  has  increased  greyly 
in  the  last  few  decades.  Last  week  the 
Subomunittee  on  Elonentary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  held 
heairings  on  teenage  suicide  preven- 
tion. 

A  dtetinguished  panel  of  experts  of- 
fered their  advice  on  how  to  prevent 
these  tragedUes.  The  experts  con- 
firmed that  there  is  a  well  established 
rdatlonship  between  drug  abxise  and 
youth  suldde.  liy  amendment  recog- 
nlMs  this  connection  between  drug 


problems  and  other  problems  facing 
our  young  people. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Hawkxhs  and  Mr.  Oood- 
Liiro.  for  their  excellent  work  tn  forg- 
ing a  bipartisan  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  program 
included  in  HJl.  5  about  which  I  do 
have  serious  reservations— that  is  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  I  have  long 
been  a  critic  of  the  bilingual  education 
program  for  its  failure  to  recognize 
the  need  to  teach  Rnglish  to  non-Eng- 
Ush  aqDcaUng  children  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. As  you  know.  Federal  law  man- 
dates that  school  districts  receiving 
money  for  bilingual  education  must 
teach  in  the  native  language  of  the 
school  children.  This  method  has  not 
proven  effective.  TWs  year's  bill  will 
allow  additional  fimding  for  alterna- 
tive teaching  methods  such  as  "immer- 
sion." and  "English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage." While  this  provides  some 
flexibility  I  believe  the  legislation 
should  have  gone  much  further.  Bilin- 
gual education  programs  should  be 
geared  toward  getting  school  children 
assimilated  into  English-speaking 
classes  rapidly  and  effectively.  The  in- 
ability to  speak  English  can  severely 
hamper  a  dtizen's  ability  to  partid- 
pate  fully  in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  not  hestitate  to  sup- 
port educational  methods  that  ensure 
such  partidpation. 

tSx.  Chairman,  I  woiild  like  to  make 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  excellent  work  that  they 
have  done.  An  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  22  entiUed  "An 
Education  BUI  Without  Losers,"  quite 
correctly  commends  the  leaders  of  our 
committee  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  developing  a  bill  that  will 
singularly  help  education  in  this  coim- 
try.  and  there  are  all  winners  and  no 
losers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ar  Educatioii  Bnx  Without  Lossks 
The  seals  of  federal  aid  to  education  have 
alwaya  been  greater  than  the  funds.  The 
sap  has  grown  In  recent  years  as  the  pover- 
ty rate  among  children  has  increaoed  (the 
matai  program  aids  the  poor)  while  appro- 
prlatloos  bwM''»"y  have  not.  Within  the  ad- 
ministration and.  for  somewhat  different 
reasons,  among  smne  advocacy  groups  with 
which  the  administration  is  normally  at 
odds,  this  mismatch  has  r^lndled  Interest 
in  the  old  issue  of  concentrating  funds  in 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  idea  is  that,  to  do  discernible  good, 
the  available  money  must  be  bunched  tn 
fewer  school  districts  and  fewer  schools,  but 
this  is  a  difficult  course  to  follow  for  the 
mostly  elected  officials  who  must  distribute 
the  money— Congress  at  the  naticmal  level, 
school  boards  locally— even  if  they  agree 
with  it  All  the  obvious  pressures  on  them 
are  to  siwead  the  money  out  to  enlist  and 
please  as  many  people  as  they  can. 

In  the  House,  where  work  lias  begun  on  a 
reauthorintlon  of  the  existing  programs, 
the  leadership  of  the  BducatJwi  and  Labor 
Committee  lias  worked  out  a  compromise. 
Here  you  have  a  maior  program  for  tlie 


poor  that  oonttnuea,  in  part  because  the 
money  U  widespread,  to  receive  broad  «ip- 
port  The  eliainnan.  Augustus  Hawkins. 
wanU  to  move  a  bm  quickly  without  Jeop- 
artUalng  that  and  any  effort  to  change  the 
funding  formula  in  the  main  program  by 
taking  money  away  from  same  school  dis- 
tricts to  give  it  to  others  would  raO  the 
waters  imtnii*  The  bUl.  on  which  the  full 
committee  began  work  yesterday,  would 
therefore  leave  the  funding  f  (»mula  akme 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  present  appropria- 
tion; to  that  extent  there  would  be  no 
losers.  It  then  se^s  to  require  that  as  ap- 
propriations rise  in  future  years,  the  next 
$400  millkm  be  distributed  on  a  more  selec- 
tive basis,  favoring  districts  with  the  great- 
est concentrations  of  need.  Then  the  old 
formula  would  kick  in  again. 

Whether  the  approprlatora  can  be  bound 
this  way  is  not  completely  dear.  The  appro- 
priations committees  have  tended  to  shun  a 
program  for  the  neediest  dlstrlete  in  the 
past  But  this  may  be  the  best  resolution  of 
this  important  issue  that  can  be  achieved  in 
the  House,  while  the  Senate  may  be  better 
disposed.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  education  subcommittee, 
WQIiam  Ooodllng,  have  generally  done  a 
good  Job  of  avoiding  dtstractlms— showy 
program  expansions,  for  example,  or  the  ad- 
ministration's school  voucher  plan— and 
easing  this  workmanlike  bill  along.  Good 
legislation  doesn't  have  to  produce  good 
theater. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ohat  of  Illinois).  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  tiUe  n? 

If  not  the  Clerk  will  designate  titie 

m. 

The  text  of  titie  m  is  as  follows: 
HTLB  m-MAGffBT  SCHOOLS  ASSISTANCB 

SMC  mn-aEOKTimK. 

ThU  tUle  may  be  cited  <u  the  "Magiut 
Scftoob  AuUtance  Act  of  1997". 
8SC  trnt  AimoaoAimN  or  APnonuATimm. 

Then  an  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  proviaUm*  of  thi*  HOe 
$115,000,000  for  JUeai  year  1988,  and  tueh 
ium$  at  may  be  necettary  for  each  of  the 
fiical  yean  1989.  1990.  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 
SEC  ttu.  Kuemurr. 

A  local  ediuMtional  agency  it  aigible  to  re- 
ceive aa$Utance  under  thU  title  if  the  local 
educational  anency— 

(1)  hat  received  $1,000,000  leu  in  the  flnt 
fiacal  year  after  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  by  tection  S87(at  of  the  Omr 
nitnu  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  at 
areavltof  the  repeal  of  that  AcU  or 

(2)  it  implementino  a  plan  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  couH  oTany  State, 
or  any  other  State  agency  or  official  ofcomr 
petent  Jurisdiction,  and  whith  revuiret  the 
desegregation  of  minority  group  segregated 
Oiildren  or  faculty  in  the  Oementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency:  or 

<3J  without  having  been  required  to  do  so. 
has  adopted  and  U  implemenHng.  or  vHU.  if 
assistance  is  made  available  to  it  under  Oiis 
Htle.  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ode- 
guaU  under  Htle  VI  of  the  CivU  RUfiits  Act 
of  1994  for  the  desegregation  of  minority 
group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  such 
schools. 
SBC  MM  grAmamwnarooL 

It  U  the  purpose  of  this  tiOe  to  support, 
throut^  financial  oMtetenoe  to  eU^iMe  toeol 
educational  agenciea— 


(It  the  tiimination,  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  isolation  in  Oemen- 
tary  and  secondary  schooli  with  mbitontioi 
porfloni  of  minority  students  and 

(2J  courses  of  instruction  wiOtin  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangihle  and  marketable  vocational 
stUlt  of  students  attendtng  ntcfc  schools. 
atasstLraoauMAanouEEB. 

The  Secretary  is  authorised,  in  accordance 
with  Ute  prorifions  of  this  title,  to  make 
grantt  to  eligible  Uteal  educational  agencies 
for  use  in  magnet  sAooU  vMA  an  part  of 
an  approved  desegregation  plan  and  which 
an  designed  to  bring  students  fixnn  different 
social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  back- 
grounds together, 
ate  test.  DKHsmoN. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  term 
"magnet  school"  means  a  school  or  educa- 
tion center  that  offen  a  special  curriculum 
capable  of  attracting  substantial  numbers  of 
students  of  different  racial  backgrounds. 

SMC  StST.  fSKS  OFFVNDS. 

Orants  made  under  this  title  may  be  used 
by  tiigiUe  local  educational  agencies  for— 

(1)  planning  and  promotional  activities 
directly  related  to  expansion  and  enhance- 
ment of  academic  programs  and  services  of- 
fered at  magnet  schools; 

(2)  the  acguiaition  of  books,  materials, 
and  eguipment  including  computers  and  the 
maintenance  and  operation  thereof,  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  programs  in 
magnet  schools;  and 

(3J  the  payment  of  or  subsidisation  of  the 
compensation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  who  an  certified  or  licensed 
by  the  State  and  who  an  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  programs  in  magnet  schools; 
when  with  respect  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 
<3),  such  assistance  is  directly  related  to  im- 
proving the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, history.  English,  foreign  languages, 
art,  or  music,  or  to  improving  vocational 

sec  test.  AFniCATIONS  Aim  ii£<ivntaiKNTS. 

(a)  Each  eligible  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  thall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secntary.  Bach  such  application  shdU  be  in 
such  form  at  the  Secntary  may  nasotuMy 
require.  Each  tuch  application  shall  contain 
OMuroncei  that  the  local  educatioruU 
agency  will  meet  the  conditiotu  enumerated 
in  subsection  (b). 

(bJ  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  each  eligible  local 
educational  agency  shall  certify  that  the 
agency  agrees— 

(1)  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
3004; 

(2)  to  employ  teachen  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction assisted  under  this  title  who  an 
certified  or  licensed  by  the  Stale  to  teach  the 
subject  matter  of  the  courses  of  instruction; 

(3)  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  wiU  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color, 
or  natUmal  origin  in  the  hiring,  promotion, 
or  assignment  of  employees  of  the  agency  or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any  administrative  responsibility; 

(4)  to  provide  osturancei  that  the  local 
educational  agency  wiU  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment of  students  to  schools  or  to  courses  of 
instruction  witMm  school*  of  such  agency 
except  to  carry  out  the  approved  plan; 

(St  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 


crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  designing  or  operating 
extracurricular  activities  for  students;  and 

(tt  to  provide  nieh  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(cl  No  application  may  be  approved  under 
this  section  unless  the  Assistant  Secntary  of 
Education  for  CivU  RH^Us  determines  that 
the  assurances  contained  in  paragraphs  (31, 
(4t,  and  (St  of  subsection  (bt  wiS  be  met 
8KC  MM  anciAL  commuATHm. 

(at  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  Oie  Secntary  shaU  give  special  consid- 
eration to— 

(It  the  recentness  of  the  implementation  of 
the  approved  plan  or  modification  thereof: 

(2t  the  proportion  of  minority  group  <hil- 
dren  involved  in  the  approved  plan; 

(3t  the  need  for  assistance  based  on  the  ex- 
pense or  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying  out 
an  approoerf  plan  and  the  program  or 
projects  for  which  assistance  is  soupftt'  and 

(41  the  degree  to  uhich  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  «ou0ht  af- 
fords promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
thUHtle. 

(bt  The  Secntary  shall  not  make  a  deter- 
mination about  the  award  of  funds  under 
this  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  an 
applicant  received  an  award  in  a  prior 
funding  cycle. 

SEC  ttis  PKOHnmONS. 

Grants  under  this  title  may  not  be  used  for 
consultants,  for  transportation,  or  for  any 
activity  which  does  not  augment  academic 
improvement 

SEC  tut.  UMTTA  TION  ON  PA  YMENTS. 

(at  No  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  for  mon  than 
one  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secntary  deter- 
mines that  the  program  for  which  assistance 
was  provided  in  ttie  first  fiscal  year  is 
maJcing  satisfactory  progress  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(bt  No  local  educational  agency  may 
expend  mon  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
that  the  agency  receives  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  planning. 

(ct  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance received  under  chapter  2  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  in  any  school  district  of  any  local 
educational  agency  within  such  State  be- 
cause of  assistance  made  or  to  be  made 
available  to  such  agency  under  this  title. 
The  Secntary  may  waive  the  prohibition 
against  ttie  reduction  of  assistance  received 
under  chapter  2  and  permit  such  a  reduc- 
tion if  ttie  State  demonstrates  ttiat  ttie  as- 
sistance under  such  chapter  2  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned. 

SECHIl.  fATMENTS. 

(at  Ttie  Secntary  stiall  pay  to  each  local 
educational  agency  hai>ing  an  application 
under  this  title  ttie  amount  set  forth  in  ttie 
application. 

(bt  NotuHtlulanding  tection  412  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  not  mon 
ttian  IS  percent  of  funds  aiHiilable  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  may 
remain  available  for  (MigatUm  and  expend- 
iture during  ttie  succeeding  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  such  tection.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  if  grants  an  not 
awarded  in  a  timely  manner. 

(ct  The  Secntary  may  not  reduce  any  pay- 
ment under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  by 
any  amount  on  the  basis  of  the  availability 
of  funds  pursuant  to  sections  412(bt  and  (ct 
of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act 


SEC  ttu  wtnaouMna 

The  provisions  of  sections  4S3  and  4S4  of 
the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  rOal- 
ing  to  iDithlioUing  and  cease  and  desist 
orders,  AaU  apply  to  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Htle. 

SECttUMEfEAL 

TitU  VII  of  the  Education  for  Eeonotnie 
Security  Act  it  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  tlUe  m? 

If  not  the  Cleric  will  designate  titie 
IV. 

The  text  of  titie  TV  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IT— etPTED  AND  TALENTED 
ntOGRAMS 
SECTION  Mil.  SaOET  THIX 

Thit  title  may  be  referred  to  at  Ote  "Jacob 
K.  Javitt  Gifted  and  Talented  (Children  and 
Youth  Education  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  sett.  FtNDiNGS  AND  nmnaES. 

(at  FmDmaa.—The  Congrett  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(It  gifted  and  talented  cMldren  and  youth 
an  a  national  resource  vital  to  ttiefutun  of 
the  Nation  and  its  security  and  well-being; 

(2t  unless  the  special  abUlHes  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  an  recog- 
nized and  developed  during  ttieir  elementary 
and  secondary  tchool  years,  much  of  their 
special  potential  for  contributing  to  ttie  na- 
tional interest  U  likely  to  be  lost; 

(31  gifted  and  talented  Aildren  and  youth 
from  economically  disadvantaged  families 
and  areas  an  at  greatest  risk  of  being  unrec- 
ognized and  of  not  Iteing  provided  adeguate 
or  appropriate  educational  services; 

(4t  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  often  lack  the 
necessary  specialized  resources  to  plan  and 
implement  effective  programs  for  the  early 
identification  of  gifted  and  talented  <hil- 
dren  and  youth  for  Oie  provision  of  educa- 
tional services  and  programs  appropriate  to 
ttieir  special  needs;  and 

(St  ttie  Federal  Government  can  best  carry 
out  the  limited  but  essential  role  ofsHmulat- 
ing  research  and  development  and  personnel 
traininff,  and  providing  a  national  focal 
point  of  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance, ttiat  is  necessary  to  ensun  that  our 
Nation't  sctiools  an  able  to  meet  ttie  special 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth,  and  thereby  serve  a  pro- 
found national  interest 

(bt  STATEttENT  Or  PuKPOSE.—It  is  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  tiOe  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
ottier  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, to  initiate  a  coordinated  protrrom 
of  research,  demonstration  projects,  person- 
nel training,  and  similar  activities  designed 
to  build  a  nationwide  capability  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  sdioOls  to  identify 
and  meet  ttie  special  educational  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  It  is 
also  ttie  purpose  of  this  Htle  to  supplement 
and  make  mon  effective  tlte  expenditure  of 
State  and  local  funds,  and  of  Federal  funds 
expended  under  ctiapter  2  of  tliis  Act  and 
HOe  II  of  this  Act.  for  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth 

SEC  MM  DEnNinONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  ttu  ftiOowing 
terms  have  ttie  following  meanings: 

(It  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth"  means  children  and  youth  who 
give  evidence  of  high  performance  capabil- 
ity in  areas  such  as  intellectual  creative;  ar^ 
tlsHe,  or  leadership  capacity,  or  in  specific 
academic  fields,  and  who  reguin  services  or 
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MX  owHMrtftf  provided  dy  Ute 

tehod  <»  orUr  to  fmif  dntlop  nA  copo- 


t2)  Tka  Iww  •»e«lanr"  mtam  the  Seen- 
tmn  <^  MdMemtkm, 

fU  «•  tmm  "tnatUMM  o/Meher  edveo- 
Uom'hOMlhimwigmmKtnogtvnntaitenn 
to  aMKoii  43S(b/  of  On  HtgHer  MneoMon 

14)  r%t  tenn  "Aaipsiteii  noHve"  mMiu 
my  ia««W«al  my  oT  «teM  oncMtora  ware 
MltoM  pHor  to  1771  in  flU  ana  loMcfk  mow 
eoM»r1a«  flk«  Slate  onrawaii 

rs>  nu  term  "JftwaUm  native  orvmiaa- 
Ilow'wwini  osy  wgoittealiPi*  neogniMed  5y 
flte  OoMnwr  qT  Ihe  State  or  Hawaii  prfmar 
«y  MTVtiw  and  mpmnUiiiff  Hawaiian  no- 


fa;  gmr"— — *—  or  Aocuujt— Jiyom  the 
amu  a>9ropriate«  mtf«r  MeMon  4M0  in 
ony/lacol  ytar  0ke  Saervtafv  'o/ler  conmlto- 
tfon  wiA  0te  otfeiaory  eommiUee  eatab- 
UOtad  pomaiU  to  meUon  4Q79)  OtaU  make 
gmmta  to  or  eontraett  with  State  education- 
al agtmetet.  ioeal  edneoMonal  agenoiei^  in- 
•MtaMoM  qT  MflMer  oiMeation,  or  other 
ptMte  and  private  agandea  and  organiaor 
Hone  fineivdinff  AuHan  tritet  and  orvaniea- 
Uona  ae  defined  by  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  and  Mdweatton  Aaaiatanee  Act  and 
Hawaiian  native  organUatiotu)  which 
•ntenU  appNcotioni  to  aesiet  them  in  eamt- 
ing  out  programa  or  projecU  authoriaed  by 
flUe  aeetUm  that  are  deaigned  to  meet  the 
edmeatlonal  naada  of  gifled  and  talented 
cMUfvn  and  yonth.  ineindinflr  the  tninirtg 
Ofperaonna  in  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  cMtdren  and  yonth  or  in  lupervit- 
inff  eneh  personneL 

(b)  Vaaa  or  FvMDa.—Programa  and  projeeti 
fknded  wider  thit  aeetion  maw  indnde— 

(1)  praaerviee  and  inaervtce  training  (in- 
etwdlng  /eBowOtipaJ  for  peraonnH  (includ- 
ing leodenhiii  penonneiy  involved  in  the 
edveaMon  of  gifted  and  talented  chiXdrvn 
and  yontl^' 

(V  ettaWiehment  and  operation  of  moda 
pnOaeta  and  exemplary  program*  for  the 
identi/lcation  and  edneatton  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  yonth,  indwding 
•nmmer  programt  and  cooperative  pro- 
grama  involvina  bneincu;  induatry.  and 
edvcation; 

tV  etrengthening  the  capoMlity  of  State 
edveatUtnal  agencie*  and  inatitution*  of 
Mgher  edncation  to  provide  leadership  and 
aoietance  to  local  edncotional  o^enciei  and 
nonprofit  pHvate  aehoola  in  the  planning, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  program* 
for  the  identifkation  and  edncation  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  yonth; 

(4)  program*  of  technical  aototanoe  and 
in/bimation  dieaemination;  and 

(5)  carrging  out  (through  the  National 
Center  for  Reaearth  and  DevOopment  in  the 
Mneotion  of  CHfted  and  Talented  OMdren 
and  Youth  eataJbHahed  pumant  to  ntteec- 
tionro/— 

(A)  roaearch  on  method*  and  letdiniguea 
for  identUVinff  and  teaching  gifted  and  tal- 
ented ehOdren  and  yonth.  and 

(B)  program  evatuationt,  aurveg*.  and  the 
collection,  anolyaii^  and  development  of  in- 
formation needed  to  aeeompliah  the  pur- 
poaeioflhUtiae. 

(e/  EnamJtaMMKT  or  Natkhul  Odtrk.— 
Jh*  Seeratarg  «hall  ettaMieh  a  National 
OtnterJtorJtcMarch  and  Development  in  the 
Mneotion  of  CHfted  and  Talented  Children 
and  ronth  Oirougk  granU  to  or  contraeta 
wlOi  one  or  more  inatltutiona  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  State  edncational  aoenciei;  or  a 
oomMnation  or  eonaortttan  of  auch  inatitu- 


tiona  and  a^eneiei.  for  the  purpoae  of  carry- 
ing  out  danae  (it  of  aubaeetion  (bi.  Snch  ATo- 
tional  Center  aholl  have  a  INrector.  Tlie  Dir 
rector  ahaO  conanit  with  the  adviaory  com- 
mittee appointed  6y  the  Secretary  purauant 
to  aeetUm  4070  with  reipect  to  the  agenda  of 
the  National  Center.  The  Secretary  may  aur 
thoriae  the  Director  to  carry  out  anch  fune- 
fiona  of  the  National  Center  a*  may  be 
agreed  upon  through  arrangement*  with 
other  inatitntiona  of  higher  education,  StaU 
or  local  educational  agenciea,  or  other 
public  or  private  agencie*  and  organiaa- 
tiona. 

(dJ  LtmrTATtoM.—Not  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  fund*  avaiUMe  in  any  flacal  year  to 
carry  out  the  program*  and  project*  author- 
iaed  by  thia  aeetion  may  be  uaed  for  the  eon- 
duet  of  aetivitie*  purauant  to  anftaectiona 
(bKi)  or  (c). 
ac  ma  moeMAM  PUOMmta. 

In  the  adminUtration  of  thU  title  the  Sec- 
retary (and  the  adviaory  committee  eatab- 
liehed  pnranant  to  *eetlon  4070)  *haU  give 
higheat  priority— 

(1)  to  the  identification  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented diildren  and  youth  who  may  not  be 
identified  through  traditional  aaaeaament 
methoda  (including  the  economically  diaad- 
vantaged.  individuaU  of  limited  Snglieh 
proficiency,  and  individnala  with  handi- 
cap*) and  to  education  program*  deaigned 
to  include  gifted  artd  talented  children  and 
youth  from  *uch  group*;  and 

(2)  to  program*  and  protect*  deaigned  to 
develop  or  improve  the  capability  of  tchool* 
in  an  entire  State  or  region  of  the  Nation 
through  cooperative  effort*  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  educational  agenda*. 
in*titution*  of  hii^ter  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencie*  and  organiza- 
tion* (including  buaitie**,  indu*try.  and 
labor),  to  plan,  conduct,  and  improve  pro- 
gram* for  the  identification  and  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  yonth. 
«c  MM  PAKnciPATHm  OT  PBirAn  acaooL 

CaODMSN  AMD  JtAiXMMa. 

In  making  grant*  and  contract*  under  thU 
title,  the  Secretary  ehaU  enaure,  where  ap- 
propriate, that  provieion  U  made  for  the  eq- 
uitable participation  of  children  and  teach- 
ert  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  *ec- 
ondary  tchooU,  including  the  participation 
of  teacher*  and  other  peraonnel  *erving  auch 
children  in  pre*ervice  and  ineervice  train- 
ing program*. 
SKC  ma  SKCMBTAMY9  ADnaoMY  auoonKE. 

(a)  ApponmoMT  amd  MKtnKMttar.—Thc 
Secretary  *haU  appoint  a  committee  com- 
poaed  of  at  lea*t  five  peraon*  who  are  not 
Federal  employee*  to  adviae  on  the  adminU- 
tration of  thia  title;  including  the  content  of 
regulationa  governing  the  adminUtration  of 
the  title.  The  committee  *hall  have  a*  mem- 
ber* at  leoat  one  penon  who  U  a  director  of 
program*  for  gifted  and  talented  OMdren 
and  yonth  in  a  State  educational  agency, 
one  peraon  who  ha*  *ub*tantial  reaponaibU- 
ity  in  an  inatitntion  of  hiOier  education  for 
preparing  teaOter*  of  tudi  OMdren  and 
youth,  one  peraon  who  U  notionaUy  recog- 
nised a*  an  authority  on  reeearch  in  the 
field  at  apecial  education  of  *uch  children 
and  youth,  one  perton  who  U  engaged  a*  a 
teaOter  in  a  tpecial  program  for  auch  ehil- 
dren  and  youth,  and  one  penon  who  U  a 
parent  of  a  child  enrolled  in  an  elementary 
or  aecondary  achool  program  for  anch  OiU- 
dren  and  youth 

(b)  DvTaa.—The  Secretary  thatt  meet  with 
the  adviaory  committee  at  leaat  twice  during 
eaOi  fiaeai  year  for  which  appropritMon* 
are  made  to  carry  out  thU  title,  and  aholl 


aeek  the  advice  and  counad  of  the  committee 
with  reapect  to— 

(1)  identi/lcotion  oTthe  moat  nrpent  noeda 
A>r  atrenfftheninff  the  copoMHty  or  elementa- 
ry  and  aeoondory  aehoola  nationwide  to 
plan  and  operate  effective  progmma  for  the 
identUlcotion  and  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  yonth,  and  for  ad- 
dreaaing  the  program  prloritiea  aet  forth  tn 
aeetion  MSA: 

(2)  the  Mnda  o^procrrama  and  pro^te  on- 
thoriaed  by  thia  title  that  are  beat  colcnloted 
to  help  meet  the  needa  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retory and  the  committee  purauant  to  clonae 
(1): 

(3)  the  aaaeaament  of  the  effecHveneu  of 
programa  and  projecU  funded  under  thia 
title;  and  of  progrea*  under  the  title  in  ex- 
panding and  improoincr  edncational  oppor- 
tunitica  and  program*  for  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children  and  youth;  and 

(4)  anch  other  matter*  relating  to  the  ad- 
minUtration of  thU  titU  a*  the  Secretary 
may  firtd  uaefuL 

SKC  ma  ADmnasnATioN. 

The  Secretary  aholl  eatoMiah  or  deaignate 
an  adminiatrotive  nnit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bducation  to  adminUter  the  pro- 
gram* authoriaed  by  thia  title;  to  coordinaU 
all  program*  for  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  yonth  adminUtered  by  (he  Department, 
and  to  *erve  a*  a  fOeal  point  of  national 
leaderihip  and  information  on  the  educa- 
tional need*  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth  artd  the  availability  q^  edncation- 
al *ervice*  and  program*  deaigned  to  meet 
thoae  need*.  The  adminUtrative  unit  ettab- 
lithed  or  deaignated  purauant  to  thU  aeetion 
*hall  be  headed  by  a  perton  of  reeogniaed 
profeaaional  qualification*  and  experience 
in  the  field  of  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth 
SEC  ma  AvrmmoATiON  of  AFnonoAnom. 

There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  flecal  year  1988,  and  anch 
auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  each  of  the 
five  *ub*eguent  flacal  yean,  for  the  purpote 
of  carrying  out  thU  title. 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 
ime  r—DRve  sdvcation 

SKC  SUI.  SBOKT  JITLK. 

ThU  title  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Drug-Free 
SehooU  and  CommuniUe*  Act  of  1986". 
stc  ti*t  raiDnies. 

The  Congre**  find*  that 

(1)  Drug  abu*e  education  and  prevention 
program*  are  e**ential  componenU  of  a 
comprehenaive  *trategy  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  and  uae  of  drug*  throughout  the 
Nation 

(2)  Drug  uae  artd  alcohol  abu*e  are  toide- 
*pread  among  the  Nation'*  *tudent*,  not 
only  in  aecondary  *chool*.  but  increaaingly 
in  Oementary  echobU  a*  weO. 

(3)  The  u*e  of  drug*  and  the  abtue  of  alco- 
hol by  etudenU  corutitute  a  grave  threat  to 
their  phyaicol  and  mental  weO-beinfir  and 
aiffni/lcantly  impede  the  learning  proceaa. 

(4)  The  tragic  conaeguenee*  of  drug  uae 
and  alcohol  abtue  by  atndenta  ore  /elt  not 
only  by  atndenta  and  their  fdmUie*,  but  dlao 
by  their  communitie*  and  the  Nation,  which 
can  m  afford  to  Voae  their  ekiOa,  talent*,  and 
vitality. 

(5)  SchooU  and  local  organUtMon*  in 
communitie*  thronffhont  the  Nation  have 
tpecial  reaponaibUitiea  to  work  together  to 


combat  the  aeourge  of  drug  uae  and  alcohol 
abuae. 

(Of  Prompt  action  by  our  Nation'*  *chool*, 
famUiei,  and  communitie*  can  bring  *ig- 
ni/ieantly  Ooaer  the  goal  of  a  drug-free  gen- 
eration and  a  drug-free  aociety. 

nCf/MLWKTOSK 

It  U  the  purpoae  of  thU  titU  to  eatoMiah 
programa  of  drug  abu*e  education  and  pre- 
vention (coordintUed  with  rdated  communi- 
ty effOrU  and  reaource*)  thronoh  the  provi- 
aion  of  Federal  financial  oaaiatonce— 

(1)  to  State*  for  granU  to  local  and  inter- 
mediate educational  agencie*  and  conaortia 
to  eatoMiah,  operate;  and  improve  local  pro- 
grama of  drug  abuae  prevention,  early  inter- 
vention, rOuMlitation  referral,  and  educa- 
tion in  Oementary  and  aecondary  achooU 
(including  intermediate  and  Junior  high 
aOutoU); 

(2)  to  State*  for  grant*  to  and  contracU 
with  community-baaed  organiaatioiu  for 
program*  of  drug  abuae  prevention,  early 
interveiMon,  rOtabUitation  referral,  and 
education  for  achool  dropouta  and  other 
hiifii-riak  youth; 

(3)  to  State*  for  development,  training, 
technical  oaaiatonce  and  coordination  ac- 
Hvitiea; 

(4)  to  inatitutloru  of  higher  education  to 
eatoMiah.  implement  and  expand  programt 
of  drug  abuae  education  and  prevention  (in- 
cluding rthabiUtation  referral)  for  *tudenU 
enrolled  in  college*  and  univeraitiea;  and 

(5)  to  inatitntioru  of  hitflier  edncation  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  education- 
al agencie*  for  teacher  training  program*  in 
drug  obuae  education  and  preventiorL 
PAST  A— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DRUG 

ABUSE  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION  PRO- 
GRAta 
8SC  tin.  AuraouzATtON  of  AmontunoHS. 

(a)  For  the  purpote  of  carrying  out  thU 
title,  then  an  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
8200,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1987. 
$250,000,000  for  fitcal  year  1988,  and  tuch 
tumt  aa  may  be  neceuary  for  each  of  the 
fitcal  yean  1989.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 

(b)  Appropriation*  for  any  fUcal  year  fOr 
poymenta  made  under  thia  title  in  occord- 
once  with  reguUUion*  of  the  Secntary  may 
be  made  available  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture by  the  agency  or  inttitution  concerned 
on  the  boaia  of  an  academic  or  tchool  year 
differing  from  auch  fi*cal  year. 

(e)  Fund*  appropriated  for  any  fUcal  year 
under  thU  title  *hall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  the  end  of 
the  fiacal  year  aucceeding  (he  fiacal  year  for 
which  luOtfundt  wen  appropriated. 

(d)  Notwithttanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  (hU  title,  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracU or  financial  attUtance  agreemenU 
under  (hU  title  thaU  be  effective  except  to 
tuch  extent  or  in  tuch  amounU  at  an  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acta 
SVC  mt  MKSKMrAnoia  amd  statk  ALumoMn. 

(a)  From  the  tumt  appropriated  or  ottier- 
wite  made  available  to  carry  out  thU  title 
for  any  flacal  year,  the  Secntary  ahoB  re- 
terve— 

(1)  1  percent  for  paymenU  to  Onom.  ilmer- 
icon  Samoa,  (he  Virgin  Itlandt,  the  Truat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Itlandt,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  laianda,  to  be  allotted  in 
aeeordance  with  their  reapective  needa; 

(2)  1  percent  for  programt  for  Indian 
yonth  under  aeetion  5133; 

(3)  0.2  percent  for  programt  for  Hawaiian 
natlvet  under  taction  5134; 

(4)  8  percent  fOr  programa  with  inatltu- 
tiona of  Mtf»er  education  under  aeetion 
5131; 


(5)  3.5  percent  for  Federal  actlvltlea  under 
taction  5132;  and 

(t)  4.5  percent  for  regional  centers  under 
aeetion  5135. 

(b)(1)  From  the  remainder  of  the  tumt  not 
reterved  under  tubtection  (a),  the  Secntary 
thaU  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  tame  ratio  to  (he  amount  of  auch 
remainder  a*  (he  acAooI-oge  population  of 
(he  State  bean  to  the  achool-oge  population 
ofaUSUUea,  except  Oiat  no  State  *haU  be  al- 
lotted leu  than  an  amount  equal  to  0.5  per- 
cent ofeuch  remainder. 

(2)  Tl%e  Secntary  may  reallot  any  amount 
of  any  allotment  to  a  State  to  the  extent  thot 
the  Secntary  determine*  Oiat  the  State  will 
not  be  able  to  obligate  ruch  amount  within 
two  yean  of  allotment  Any  auch  reaOot- 
ment  ahoU  be  mode  on  the  tame  ba*U  a*  an 
allotment  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  For  purpoee*  Of  thU  tub*ection,  (he 
term  "State"  mean*  any  of  the  fifty  State*, 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  For  each  flacal  year,  the  Secntary  ahoQ 
make  payment*,  aa  provided  by  eection 
8503(a)  of  HtU  31.  United  State*  Code,  to 
each  State  from  iU  allotment  under  thU  *ub- 
*ection  from  amounU  appropriated  for  that 
fiacal  year. 

PART  B—STA  TE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
SKC  ilil.  USS  OFALLOTMKMTS  BY  STATES. 

(a)  An  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  to  a  State  from  iU  allot- 
ment under  taction  5112  for  any  fitcal  year 
thall  be  uted  by  (he  chief  executive  officer  of 
tuch  State  for  a  State  program  in  accord- 
ance with  tectum  5122. 

(b)  An  avtount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  to  a  State  from  iU  allot- 
ment under  tection  5112  for  any  fiacal  year 
*hall  be  uaed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  carry  out  iU  reepontibUitte*  in 
accordance  with  *ection  5124  and  for  granta 
to  local  and  intermediate  educotionol  agen- 
cie* and  con*ortia  for  pTt)gram*  and  aetivi- 
tie* in  accordance  with  tection  5125. 

SKC  Sltt  STATS nOGMAMS. 

(a)  Not  mon  than  50  percent  of  the  fund* 
available  for  each  fi*cal  year  under  *ection 
S121(a)  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
State  thall  be  uted  for  granU  to  and  con- 
tracU urith  local  govemmenU  and  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entitiet  (includ- 
ing  parent  groupt.  community  action  agen- 
cie*. and  other  community-boaed  orgoniao- 
tion*)  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  program*  and  aetivitie*  tuch  aa— 

(1)  local  broadly-baaed  programt  for  drug 
and  alcohol  abute  prevention,  eariy  inter- 
vention. relitMlitation  referral,  and  educa- 
tion for  all  age  groupt; 

(2)  training  programt  concerning  drug 
abute  education  and  prevention  for  teach- 
er*, counaelors,  oOier  educational  pertomui, 
parent*,  local  law  eriforcement  offieiala.  Ju- 
dicial offlcialt,  other  public  tervice  peraon- 
nel, and  community  leodertr 

(3)  the  devOopment  and  dUtribution  of 
educational  and  in/brmotionol  materiaU  to 
provide  public  information  (through  the 
media  and  otherwite)  for  the  purpote  of 
achieving  a  drug-free  tociety; 

(4)  technical  ataUtance  to  help  communi- 
ty-baaed orgoniaationa  and  local  and  inter- 
mediate educational  agenciea  and  conaortia 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  drug 
abuae  prevention,  early  intervention.  rOta- 
bilitation  referral,  and  education  programa; 

(5)  aetivitiet  to  encourage  the  coordina- 
tion of  drug  abuae  education  and  prevention 
programt  with  rdated  community  efforU 
and  reaourcet,  which  may  involve  the  uae  of 
a  broadly  repreaentative  State  adviaory 
council  including  memben  of  the  State 


board  of  education,  mewbin  of  Ioeal  boaada 
of  education,  parentt,  temehera,  oowueloni 
health  and  aoeial  aervioe  profeuiamalt,  and 
othen  having  tpecial  irUerett  or  axpertiaa: 
and 

(t)  other  drug  abuae  education  and  pre- 
vention aetivitiet  eontUtent  with  the  pnr- 
poaea  of  thU  title,  which  ahoO  indnde  a 
youth  auicide  prevention  program, 

(b)(1)  Not  leu  than  50  percent  c^thefundt 
available  for  each  fiaeai  year  under  aeetion 
5121(a)  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
StaU  thall  be  uted  for  innovative  commnni- 
ty-boaed  programa  of  coordinated  aervieu 
for  high-riak  youth.  The  chi«f  ececntioe  offi- 
cer of  auch  StaU  ahaU  make  gnuU*  to  or 
contract*  with  local  govemmenU  and  other 
puMic  and  private  nonprofit  entitle*  (in- 
cluding parent  group*,  community  action 
agencies,  and  other  community-baaed  orga- 
niaation*)  to  carry  out  auch  aervioes. 

(2)  For  purpote*  of  thU  tubaectlon,  the 
term  'Tkigh  riaic  yonth"  mean*  an  individual 
Who  ha*  not  attained  the  age  of  21  year*. 
Who  U  at  high  ri*k  of  becoming  or  who  ha* 
been  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuaer,  and  who- 
lly ia  a  achool  dropout; 

(B)  ha*  become  pregnant; 

(C)  U  economically  dieadvantaged; 

(D)  U  the  OMd  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuaer: 

(E)  U  a  victim  of  physical,  aezno^  or  path 
chological  abuae; 

(F)  haa  committed  a  violent  or  delinguent 
ocC 

(0)  ha*  experienced  mental  health  prob- 
lem*; 

(H)  ha*  attempted  tuicide;  or 

(1)  ha*  experienced  long-term  physical 
pain  due  to  injury. 

SKC  UU.  STATE  AmiCAmMS. 

(a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
tection  5112(b),  a  StaU  thaU  tubrnit  an  op- 
plication  to  the  Secntary.  At  part  of  such 
application,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
StaU  thaU  agree  to  rue  the  fund*  made 
available  under  section  5121(a)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requiremenU  of  thU  part  Aa 
part  of  auch  application,  the  StaU  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  StaU  thaU  agree  to  uae 
the  fundt  made  available  under  aeetion 
5121(b)  in  accordance  with  the  requiremenU 
ofthUpart 

(b)  The  application  aubmitted  by  each 
StaU  under  tubaectlon  (a)  thaU— 

(1)  cover  a  period  of  three  fitcal  yean; 

(2)  be  tubmitted  at  auch  time  and  in  auch 
manner,  and  contain  tuch  information,  aa 
the  Secntary  may  require; 

(3)  oontoin  oaauranoe*  that  the  Federal 
funda  made  available  under  thU  part  for 
any  period  wiQ  be  ao  uaed  aa  to  tupplement 
and  increate  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
non-Federal  funda  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  fundt  be  made  available  for 
the  programt  and  aetivitiet  for  which  funda 
an  provided  under  this  port  and  wiU  in  no 
event  supplant  such  State;  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  fundt; 

(4)  provide  that  the  StaU  wiU  keep  such 
records  and  provide  auch  information  at 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  for  fitcal 
audit  and  program  evaluation; 

(5)  contain  oaaurancea  that  there  U  com- 
pliance with  the  tpeeific  requiremenU  of 
thUparU 

(t)  deaeribe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
educational  agency  wiU  coordinaU  ite  ef- 
forU with  appropriate  StaU  health,  low  en- 
A>rDement  and  drug  abuse  prevention  agen- 
cies including  the  Slate  agency  which  od- 
miniaters  (he  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuae,  and 
Mental  Health  bUtOc  grant  under  part  B  of 
title  xa  of  the  Public  HeaWi  Service  AcU 
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(to  «Mek  mtaUUk  m»d 


I  uumromon  OuU  the  StaU  etfit- 
wtO  vrovtd*  flnaneial  oa- 
'  OHM  9*rt  omit  to  local  and  ^»■ 
\aMdeonaor■ 
tmplemetU  drug 
prvwuMoM  provroau 
ImeondoffehooU: 
W  ptvM*  fin  m  m»«al  evtbuMon  of 
Oia  ^fiehvmna  ^  wrognma  uutMted  wider 

ni  9imM»  a  dncf^Mon  oT  hmo.  when 
fmalkU,  Om  wleahai  amd  drug  ab—e  pro- 
gmmi  wm  te  eoordtnutad  vUh  ymtth  tut- 
cMtymmMoK  ynffTMiaytauletf  6ir  M« /'ed- 
erml  Oovtmmtnt.  StaU  and  local  govern- 
mantt,  and  noagovammental  ageneiee  and 

mc  uu  ggggyMtgajma  ogsTAn  KBtKAmN- 

(at  Kmck  StaU  tdweaUonal  ageneg  $haU 
urn  a  turn  tcMA  OtaU  U  not  Uu  than  M 
percent  of  Ote  amounU  avaiOabU  under  tec- 
tum UUmfineaOifUcal  gear  for  granU  to 
local  and  tnUrmtdtate  edMoatUmal  agencies 
and  coneortU  in  Ote  State,  in  accordance 
wWk  avpHeoHoM  approved  under  section 
Silt,  from  mich  mm,  the  StaU  educational 
ageneg  thaU  diUrUtuU  fundi  for  uee  among 
ataaa  aerved  bg  local  or  intermediaU  educa- 
tional ageneiea  oreonaortia  on  the  baaii  of 
the  ratattw  it«mteri  of  children  in  the 
aOioolrage  population  uHthin  $uch  area*. 
Ang  amount  of  the  fundt  made  available  for 
uae  in  ang  area  remaining  unotMgaled  for 
more  than  one  gear  after  the  fundi  were 
made  avttilabUwtag  be  provided  bg  the  StaU 
educational  ageneg  to  local  or  intermediaU 
educational  ageneiei  or  eoruortia  having 
plane  for  programi  or  acHvitia  capabU  of 
uting  tuA  amount  on  a  Hmdy  baiii. 

<bt  Bath  StaU  educational  ageneg  thaO 
uaenotmorethan  JO  percent  of  the  amounU 
avaaable  under  lection  5121(b)  for  each 
fUeal  gear  for  tuth  aetivitiei  aa— 

(1)  training  and  tedtnical  aiaiatance  pro- 
grmmi  concerning  drug  abuie  education  and 
prevention  for  local  and  intermediaU  edu- 
cational ageneiea,  inOuding  teachera,  ad- 
miniatratora,  athUtic  directon,  other  educa- 
tional peraonnel,  parenta.  local  law  enforce- 
ment (Ofleiala.  andfudicial  offlciala; 

(I)  the  devOopment.  diaaemiruMon,  impU- 
mentatUm,  and  evaluation  of  drug  abuae 
education  curricular  and  teaming  materiaU 
fin  Oementarg  and  aecondary  achooU 
throughout  the  State: 

(3)  demonatmtion  proiecU  in  drug  abuae 
education  and  prevention; 

(4)  apecial  financial  aaaUtance  to  enhance 
reaoureea  availattUfor  drug  abuae  education 
and  prevention  in  areaa  aerving  large  num- 
beta  of  eeonomicaUg  diaadvantaged  children 
or  aparaelg  populated  areaa,  or  to  meet  ape- 
cial needa;  and 

(5)  adminiatrative  coaU  of  the  StaU  edu- 
cational ageneg  in  carrying  out  iU  reaponai- 
MUMm  under  tMa  part,  not  in  exceaa  of  2.5 
percent  of  the  amount  avaUabU  under  aec- 
Uon  SlZltb). 

UM.  loCAL  gaos  abosk  kdikation  ano 


(aJ  Ang  amounU  made  availabU  to  local 
or  intermediaU  educational  ageneiea  or 
eonaortta  under  aection  5124(aJ  ^laU  be 
uaed  for  drug  and  alcohOl  abuae  prevention 
and  education  programa  and  activitiea,  in- 
cuaa%ng~— 

(1)  Ote  devdopment.  aaguiaition,  and  im- 
pUmentaUon  of  elementarg  and  aecondarg 
aehool  drug  abuae  education  and  prevention 
eurrleula  which  dearly  and  coiuiftentiy 
teach  that  HUeit  drug  uae  U  wrong  and 
harmful; 


(2)  achool-baaed  programa  of  drug  abuae 
prevention  and  early  intervention  (other 
than  treatment^: 

(3)  ficanilg  drug  abuae  prevention  pro- 
grama, including  education  for  parent*  to 
incfeaee  awarenen  about  the  agmptoma  and 
effoeU  of  drug  uae  throui^  the  development 
and  diaaemination  of  appropriate  educa- 
tional materiala; 

(4)  drug  abuae  prevention  counaMng  pro- 
grama (whUh  counaei  that  iOicU  drug  uae  U 
wrong  and  harmfuU  fin  atudenU  and  par- 
eiUa,  inOuding  profeaaional  and  peer  coun- 
aOora  and  involving  the  participation 
(where  appropriated  of  parent  or  other  adult 
eounaOora  and  reformed  tibuaera; 

(5)  programa  of  drug  abuae  treatment  and 
rAoMHtation  referral; 

(9)  programa  of  iniervice  and  preaervice 
traininff  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuae  preven- 
tion for  teacher*,  counaelora,  other  educa- 
tional peraonnel,  athUtlc  director*,  public 
aenice  peraonnO,  law  enforcement  official*, 
judicial  official*,  and  communitg  leader*; 

(7J  program*  in  primary  prevention  and 
early  intervention,  auch  aa  the  interdiacipli- 
narg  aOiool-team  approach; 

(S)  communitg  education  programa  and 
other  activitie*  to  involve  parenU  and  com- 
muniiie*  in  the  fight  agaiiut  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuae; 

(9)  public  education  programa  on  drug 
and  alcohol  (Omae.  including  programa  uti- 
lieittg  profeaaionala  and  former  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuaera; 

(10)  on-aiU  efforU  in  tcftool*  to  enhance 
identi/lcotion  and  ditcipline  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuaer*.  and  to  enable  law  enforce- 
ment official*  to  take  nece**ary  action  in 
ca*e*  of  drug  po**e*aion  and  eitpptying  of 
drug*  and  alcohol  to  the  ttudent  population,- 

(11)  epecial  prt>0ram*  and  activitie*  to 
prevent  drug  and  alcohol  abu*e  among  ttu- 
dent athUte*.  involving  their  parents  and 
family  in  tuch  drug  and  alcohol  abu*e  pre- 
vention effort*  and  u*ing  athUtic  program* 
and  pereonnel  in  preventing  drug  and  alco- 
hol abu*e  among  all  *tudent*;  and 

(12)  other  program*  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuae  education  and  prevention,  conaiatent 
with  the  purpo*e*  of  thU  part. 

(b)  A  local  or  intermediaU  educational 
agency  or  contortium  may  receive  fund* 
under  thU  part  for  any  fi*cal  year  covered 
by  an  application  under  section  5220  ap- 
proved  by  the  StaU  educational  agency. 

SBC  tin.  LOCAL  APFUCATHMia. 

(a)(1)  In  order  to  be  eligibU  to  receive  a 
grant  under  thia  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  a 
local  or  intermediaU  educational  agency  or 
coruortium  shall  sultmit  an  application  to 
the  StaU  educational  agency  for  approval 

(2)  An  application  under  thU  *ection  *haU 
be  fin  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  fitcal  year* 
and  may  be  amended  annually  a*  may  be 
neceeaary  to  reflect  changea  without  filing  a 
new  application.  Such  application  ahaU— 

(A)  *et  forth  a  compreheruive  plan  for  pro- 
grama to  be  carried  out  by  the  applicant 
under  thia  part; 

(B)  coritain  an  eatimaU  of  the  co*t  for  the 
e*tabli*hment  and  operation  of  *uch  pro- 
gram*; 

(C)  eetabliah  or  deaignaU  a  local  or  aub- 
ataU  regional  adviaory  council  on  drug 
abuae  education  and  prevention  compoaed 
of  individuaia  who  are  parent*,  teacher*,  of- 
ficer* of  StaU  and  local  government,  medi- 
cal profe*sionals,  representatives  of  the  law 
enforcement  community,  community-baaed 
organization*,  and  other  group*  with  inter- 
e*t  and  expertise  in  the  field  of  drug  abuae 
education  and  prevention; 

(D)  deacrlbe  the  manner  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant wiB  eatabliah,  implement,  or  aug- 


ment mandatory  age-appropriate,  deoelop- 
mentaUy-boMd;  drug  abuae  education  and 
prevention  programa  for  student*  throughr 
out  all  gradea  of  the  schools  operated  or 
aerved  by  the  applicant  (from  the  early 
childhood  level  throuoh  grade  12),  and  pro- 
vide assurances  that  the  applicant  enfincea 
rioted  rules  and  regulation*  of  student  con- 
duct; 

(E)  deecribe  the  manner  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant will  coordinate  iU  efforU  under  thU 
pari  with  other  program*  in  the  community 
related  to  drug  abuse  education,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation; 

(F)  provide*  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  coordinate  it*  efforU  with  appropriate 
StaU  and  local  drug  and  alcohol  abuae, 
hetJth.  and  law  enforcement  agencie*,  in 
order  to  eiQfectively  conduct  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuae  education,  intervention,  and  refer- 
ral fin  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
atudent  population; 

(0)  provide  assurances  that  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  to  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  availabU  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  in  this  part,  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  funds; 

(H)  provide  assurances  of  compliance 
u>ith  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(1)  agree  to  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  StaU  educational 
agency  as  reasonably  may  be  reguired  for 
fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation,  con- 
tistent  with  the  reaponaibUitiea  of  the  StaU 
agency  under  this  part'  and 

(J)  include  such  other  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  StaU  educational  agency 
reasonably  determines  to  be  necessary. 

PAKT  C—NA  TIONAL  PHOGRAMS 

SEC  tISI.  GRANTS    TO   IIISJTrVTIOm    OP  BWBEM 
EDUCATION. 

(a)(1)  From  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  S112(a)(4)  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  granU 
to  or  enter  into  contracU  with  inatitvMona 
of  higher  education  or  consortia  of  such  in- 
sHtuHoiu  for  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention programs  under  OiU  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flruincial  as- 
sistance available  on  a  competitive  iHiaU 
under  thU  section.  An  inatitution  of  higher 
education  or  conaortium  of  auch  inatitu- 
tioru  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  or 
enter  into  a  contract  under  Otis  aection  ahaU 
aubmit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  Ity  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  reguire  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  the  equitable  participation  q/ private 
and  public  irutitutioru  of  higher  education 
(including  community  and  junior  cbOeges) 
and  to  ensure  the  eguitabU  geographic  par- 
ticipation of  auch  institutions.  In  the  award 
of  grants  and  contracU  under  thU  section, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  give  appropriaU  consid- 
eration to  coUegea  and  universities  of  limit- 
ed enrollment 

(4)  Not  leu  than  SO  percent  of  sums  avail- 
abU for  the  purpoaea  of  this  aection  ahaU  be 
uaed  to  make  granU  under  aubaection  (d). 

(b)  Training  granU  shaU  be  availabU  fin— 
(1)  preaervice  and  inaervice  training  and 
itutruction  of  teachera  and  other  peraonnel 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuae  education  and  pre- 
vention in  elementary  and  aecondarg 
achoola; 


(2)  aummer  inatttutea  and  workahopa  in 
instruction  in  thc>1eld  of  drug  abuae  educa- 
tion and  prevention; 

(3)  reacarch  and  demonatration  programa 
fin  tendter  training  and  retrainir\g  in  drug 
abuae  education  and  prettentiori; 

(4)  training  programa  for  law  ettfincement 
Otffeiala,  judicial  officiala,  community  lead- 
en; parenta.  and  government  offieiala. 

(c)  Grants  shall  be  availabU  for  model 
demonstration  pnwrams  to  be  coordinated 
with  local  elementary  and  aecondary  atiutoU 
for  the  devtiopment  and  implementatton  of 
gwMty  drug  abuae  education  curricula.  In 
the  award  of  (/rants  under  thU  suteection, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  give  priority  conaider- 
ation  to  joint  prajecU  invdvlng  faculty  of 
inatitnUoru  of  hitfiter  education  and  teach- 
era in  elementary  and  aecortdary  achobU  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  firidinga  of 
educational  research  and  evaluation  and 
the  integration  of  such  research  into  drug 
abuae  education  and  prevention  programs. 

(d)  QranU  ahaU  be  availabU  under  thU 
aubaection  to  develop,  implement  operate; 
and  improve  programa  of  drug  abuae  educa- 
tion and  prevention  (including  rehalHlita- 
tion  referraV  fin  atudenU  enrolled  in  iiuti- 
tutiotu  of  higher  education. 

(eJ  In  moMnff  (mints  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  aubaection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall 
encourage  projecU  which  provide  for  coordi- 
nated and  coOttborative  efforU  between 
StaU  educational  ageneiea,  local  education- 
al agencie*,  and  regional  cerUera  eatabliahed 
under  aection  S13S. 
SMC  Hit  FEimtAi  Acrmraa. 

(a)  From  sums  reaerved  by  the  Secretary 
under  aection  S112(a)(S),  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thU  aection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  in  conjunc- 
tion wiOi  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servicea  ahaU  carry  out  Federal  edu- 
cation and  prevention  actixHtiea  on  drug 
abuae.  The  Secretary  ahaU  coordinaU  auch 
drug  abuae  education  and  prevention  activi- 
tiea u/ith  other  appropriaU  Federal  activi- 
tiea related  to  drug  atniae.  The  Secretary 
ahall- 

(1)  provide  information  on  drug  abuae 
education  and  prevention  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servicea  fin  diaaemi- 
ruMon by  the  cUarini^unue  fin  alcohol  and 
drug  abuae  information  eatabliahed  under 
aection  S09  of  the  PublU  Health  Service  Act; 

(2)  fiieilitaU  the  utiliaation  of  appropriaU 
means  of  communicating  to  atudenU  at  aU 
educational  levels  about  the  danger*  of  drug 
uae  arul  alcohol  abuae,  especially  involving 
the  participation  of  entertainment  personal- 
ities and  athUtea  who  are  recognieabU  roU 
modeU  fin  many  younff  people; 

(3)  develop,  publicixe  the  availability  of. 
and  widely  diaaeminaU  audio-visual  and 
other  curricular  materiaU  for  drug  abuae 
education  and  prevention  programa  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  sdiooU  throughout 
the  Nation; 

(4)  provide  technical  aaaUtance  to  State, 
local,  and  intermediaU  education  ageneiea 
and  eonaortia  in  the  atlection  and  imple- 
mentation of  drug  abuae  education  and  pre- 
vention curricula,  approaches,  and  pro- 
grama  to  addreaa  moat  effectively  the  needa 
of  the  tiementary  and  aecondary  aehooU 
aerved  by  such  agencies;  and 

(5)  identifg  research  and  development  pri- 
oritie*  with  regard  to  school-based  drug 
abuae  education  and  prevention,  particular^ 
ly  age-appropriate  promama  foeuatng  on 
kindergarten  Oirough  grade  4. 

(e)  From  the  funda  availabU  to  carry  out 
tMa  aection,  the  Secretary  ahatt  make  avail- 
abU tSOO.000  to  Ote  Secretary  of  Health  and 


Human  Servicea  for  the  clearinghouse  estab- 
lished under  section  509  of  the  PublU  Health 
Service  Act 

(dJ  The  Secretary  of  Education  in  cortjurtc- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servicea  shall  conduct,  directly  or 
by  contract,  (1)  a  study  of  the  nature  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  exUting  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programa  of  drug  abuae  education  and 
prevention  and  (2)  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  drug  and  alcohol  abuae  and 
youth  auicide  and  ahall  aultmit  a  report  of 
the  firtdinga  of  auch  studies  to  the  Preaident 
and  to  the  appropriaU  committeea  of  the 
Congreaa  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Drug-Free 
Schoola  and  Communities  Act  of  1980. 
a*c  Hit.  noatAMS  mg  INDIAN  rovn. 

(a)(1)  From  the  funda  reaerved  pursuant  to 
aection  S112(a)(2).  the  Secretary  ahall  make 
paymenU  and  granU  arid  enter  into  other  fi- 
nancial arrangemenU  fin  Indian  programa 
in  accordance  with  thU  subsection. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  ahall  enter 
into  such  ytnancial  arrangemenU  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wiU  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  titU  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  on  reservatioru  serviced  by 
elementary  and  aecondary  schools  operated 
fin  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Such  arrangemenU  ahaU  be  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  containing  such  asaurancea  and 
terma  aa  they  determine  will  beat  achieve  the 
purpoaea  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may.  upon 
regueat  of  any  Indian  tribe  which  is  eligible 
to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  adminUtration  of  program*  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  18, 1934,  enter  into  granU  or 
contracU  with  any  tribal  orvanleation  of 
any  such  Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
adminUter  programa  which  are  authoriaed 
and  conaUtent  with  the  purpoaea  ofthU  title 
^particularly  protrrams  fin  Irtdian  children 
who  are  school  dropouU).  except  that  such 
granU  or  contracU  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms  and  corutitioru  of  section  102  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  and  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  sectloru  4.  5. 
and  8  of  the  Act  of  April  18, 1934.  which  are 
relevant  to  the  programs  administered 
under  thia  paragraph. 

(4)  Programa  funded  under  thU  subsection 
ahaU  be  in  addition  to  auch  other  progrcv.t, 
services,  and  actix/ities  as  are  made  ax/ail- 
ttbU  to  eligibU  Iruiiaru  under  other  proiH- 
sion*  of  thU  HtU. 

SEC  ilt*.  ntOGMAUa POK BAWAOAN NATim 

(a)  From  the  funds  reserved  pursuant  to 
aection  5112(a)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracU  with  organUatioiu  primarily 
serving  artd  repreaenting  Hawaiian  natix>ea 
which  are  recognUed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
StaU  of  Hawaii  to  plan,  conduct,  artd  ad- 
minUter programa,  or  portioiu  thereof, 
which  are  authorized  try  and  conaUtent  with 
the  proviaioru  of  thU  titU  fin  the  berteflt  of 
Hawaiian  nativea. 

(b)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thU  section,  the 
term  "Hawaiian  native"  means  any  indi- 
viduol  any  of  whose  ancestor*  were  ruUives, 
prior  to  1778,  of  the  area  whidi  now  eomr 
prises  the  StaU  of  Hawaii. 

SBC  HU.  BBOONAL  CBNTBBS. 

The  Secretary  ahaU  uae  the  amounU  made 
availabU  to  carry  out  thU  aection  fin  each 
flacal  year  to  maintain  5  regional  centers 
to- 

(1)  train  atiiool  teama  to  assets  the  scope 
and  nature  of  their  drug  abuae  and  alcohol 
abuae  problema,  mobUiae  the  community  to 


address  such  problem*;  deaign  appropriaU 
curricula,  UUntift  atudenU  at  higheat  riak 
artd  refer  them  to  appropriaU  tioatmtmt, 
and  irutitutionaliae  long  term  effaetlue  drug 
and  alcohol  abuae  programa,  ineluding  Umg 
range  technical  assistance;  evotaotion,  and 
fOUowup  on  auch  troininA* 

(2)  aaaUt  StaU  educational  agencies  in  co- 
ordinating and  strengthening  drug  abuae 
and  alcohol  abuae  education  and  pnveiMom 
programa; 

(3)  aaaUt  local  educational  agencie*  and 
Inatitutioru  of  higher  education  in  develop- 
ing appropriaU  pre-aervtee  and  in-aerotee 
training  programs  fin  educational  person- 
nel: and 

(4)  evaluaU  and  diaaeminaU  information 
on  effective  drug  abuae  artd  alcohol  abuse 
education  and  prevention  programs  and 
atrategiea. 

PAKT  D-GENEMAL  PKOVISIOm 

SBC  H4L  DBrmmma. 

(a)  Except  aa  otherwiae  provided,  the 
terma  uaed  in  thU  title  shaQ  have  the  meanr 
ing  provided  under  aection  1471  of  title  1  of 
fhUAcL 

(b)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thU  title,  Ote  fid' 
lowing  terma  have  the  fOOowirtg  meanings.' 

(1)  The  term  "drug  abuae  education  and 
prevention"  mearu  prevention,  early  inter- 
vention, rduibilitation  referral,  artd  educa- 
tion related  to  the  atniae  of  alebhol  and  the 
uae  artd  abuse  of  controlled,  illegal  addUt- 
ive.  or  harmful  aubatarteea. 

(2)  The  term  "iUieU  drug  uae"  means  the 
use  of  illegal  druga  and  the  abuse  of  other 
druga  artd  alcohol. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Seera- 
tary  of  Educatiort. 

(4)  The  term  "achool-age  population'' 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  aev- 
enteen  (induaive).  aa  determined  by  Ote  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  the  moat  recent  satia- 
factory  data  availabU  from  the  Departmertt 
of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  term  "atitool  dropout"  means  an 
individual  aged  five  through  eighteen  who  U 
not  attending  any  atitool  and  who  has  not 
received  a  secondary  sdtobl  diploma  or  a 
certificaU  from  a  program  of  ecuivaleney 
fin  auch  a  diploma 

(8)  The  term  "StaU"  meons  a  State,  Ota 
DUtrUt  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
ilmerican  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
landa.  the  Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  la- 
landa.  or  the  Virgin  lalartda. 

(7)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" mearu  an  educational  irutitution  in 
any  StaU  which— 

(A)  admiU  aa  regular  students  only  indi- 
oiduals  havirtg  a  certUicaU  of  graduation 
from  a  hisih  aehool,  or  the  reeognieed  eguiva- 
lent  q^sueh  a  certificate; 

(B)  U  legally  authoriaed  wUhin  such  State 
to  pnnide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
hUfiiadiool; 

(C)  providea  an  educational  program  fin 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor^  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
tihich  is  acceplabU  fin  fuU  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program 
in  engineering,  mathematics;  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  aa  a  technician 
artd  at  a  aemiprofeaaiortal  level  in  engineer- 
ing, acientific,  or  other  technological  yields 
which  reguire  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  baaU  ertgirteering,  aciertUfU,  or 
matherrtatlcal  principles  or  knowUdge; 

(D)  U  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion,'and 

(E)  U  accredited  by  a  nationally  reeog- 
nieed  accrediting   agency   or  association 
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«•«■<  6v  0k«  Swrttanr  vumuMt  to  Otit 
t  or.  <^ao(  w  ueenHiad,  to  an  iit- 
koM  entUa  un  aeeepttd.  m 
ir.  ftv  not  tat  Mm  Oam  iMMtUiMona 
„  «•  M  oeeriMtoA  for  enMt  cm  Mc 

\hmiU  ma  it  tnuuftmtftxmtMiMtitUr 

turn  to  moentUat,  tmft  tkai  in  Ou  eaae  of 
«>  i—WtiiWon  qflfcHiu  •  two  »wr  progmm 
ta  iwliiMriiift  wafltowoWnt  or  Me  ff^yHeol 
or  MalO0<Ml  wtenen  wMelk  to  4M<0Mtf  to 
jnyara  flU  ttHdMii  to  wortt  aa  a  toe^Mtoten 
««<«<•  itmtpn^aaHonat  teooi  te  mfiiiMr^ 
toft  aetmttyie.  or  taekmotogteml  fUlda  which 
Tttmiraa  Ou  nmdaratanding  and  tvpHeaWm 
or  ftuto  «iw«iMtrtaA  (CtoniVIc;  or  moMe- 
wimtleatprimeiplmorkmowladoaiftheSeere- 
tmrv  4$t»rwHim  Otat  there  U  no  nationaOif 
twtoomiwai  meerwMtIno  aoeneif  or  aaaoeia- 
Hon  qmmHfloi  to  ooeradU  mcA  inatitutiona. 
Om  SoerHanf  aikaO  appoint  an  adviaorg 
oammMtat,  eompoaad  €kf  peraona  apeeiattw 
tmaWad  to  notaate  trainino  provided  by 
amA  inaHt»tiona.  wMeh  OtaU  praaeribe  the 
atmmdttrda  of  content  aeope,  and  gvatttt 
wMek  mnat  be  mat  in  order  to  oualifK  tnOi 
inatitutiona  to  pnrUeipaU  under  thU  tltU 
and  ahdU  alao  determine  whether  partteuiar 
inatUutiona  meet  rack  ftendartb.  For  the 
puipoaea  of  thia  paragraph  the  Secretary 
^hett  pvMtok  a  itot  qA  naWonaffy  recogniaed 
aeeredUint  ageneiea  or  aaaociationa  which 
he  determtnea  to  be  rsUoNe  auMority  aa  to 
ete  gurnUtt  of  education  or  trainine  offered. 

19)  31he  term  "nonprofit''  aa  appUed  to  a 
aehooL  apency.  organiaatlon,  or  inatitutton 
mmna  a  aehoOL  maeney.  orvantooMon,  or  in- 
aUtuHon  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  eorporationa  or  aaaociationa 
no  part  of  the  net  enminoa  of  whiOi  inure*. 
or  mat  lawfuUy  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  ahanhotder  or  individual 

($)  The  term  "eonaorUum"  (except  in  sec- 
tion Sian  meana  a  eonaortium  of  local  edu- 
cational aoeneiea  or  of  one  or  more  interme- 
diate educational  apeneia  and  one  or  more 
local  educationaiaaenciea. 
nc  ua.  rmcnom  or  imp  apcHSTAMr  of  aw- 

CAtWH. 

fa)  The  SecTvtery  ihaU  be  reaponaitOe  for 
Me  admtniatratlon  of  the  programs  author- 
iaed  by  Otla  title. 

(b)  Xxecp<  Of  oMeriDiae  provided^  the  Qen- 

eral  Mneotton  Proototone  itef  ahaU  apply  to 

progruma  authorlaed  by  Mto  title. 

apc  tut  rAKnaPAnoN  of  csnimEs  and 

TEAcana  raom  puvAn  NoimtoFrr 

aaoou. 

(aJ  To  the  extent  conaiatent  with  the 
number  of  adutol-age  children  in  the  State 
or  in  OteaduxA  attendance  area  of  a  local  or 
intermediate  educational  agency  or  eonaor- 
tium receiving  financial  aaaiatance  under 
part  2  who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
Oementary  and  aecondary  achools,  such 
State,  agency,  or  eonaortium  thall,  after  con- 
auUation  with  appropriate  private  school 
repreaentativea,  make  proviaion  for  includ- 
ing aervicea  and  arrangements  for  the  bene- 
fit t^auOi  children  aa  wUl  aaaure  the  equita- 
ble portteipalton  of  aueh  Otildren  in  the 
pmrpoaea  and  beneflU  ofthU  HOe. 

(bl  To  the  extent  conaUtent  with  the 
nnmber  of  aOuioUage  efttfdren  in  the  State 
or  in  the  athod  attendance  area  of  a  local  or 
intermediate  educational  agency  or  eonaor- 
tium receiving  financial  aaaiatance  under 
part  i  who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
Oementary  and  aecondary  schools,  such 
State,  State  educational  agency,  or  StaU 
agency  for  higher  education  atoll,  after  con- 
aultatlon  with  appropriate  private  school 
repreaentativea,  make  proviaion,  for  the  ben- 
<^  <Vtaueh  teachera  in  auA  aOtoola,  for  such 
teacher  training  aa  wiU  aaaure  eguiUMe 


parndpation  of  auch  teadiera  in  the  pur- 
poaea  and  benefits  of  thU  title. 

(e)  If  by  reoMm  of  any  prxtviaion  of  law  a 
State,  local,  or  intermediate  educational 
agency  or  eonaortium  to  proMMteif  from 
providing  for  Me  participation  of  children 
or  teochert  f*om  private  nonprofit  aOuMls 
as  reguired  by  subaectiona  (a)  and  (bi  or,  if 
the  Secretary  determtnea  that  a  Stale,  local 
or  intermediate  educational  agency  or  con- 
aorHum  haa  aubstantiaay  fitOed  or  to  un- 
willing to  provide  fOr  auch  participation  on 
an  evnitaMe  ba«ii^  the  Secretary  AaU  waive 
auch  regnirementa  and  shall  arrange  for  the 
prooition  of  aervicea  to  such  children  or 
teachera  w/iicA  shaU  be  sut^ect  to  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  Mto  Mction.  Such  waivers 
shall  be  aiOifect  to  consultation,  withhold- 
ing, notice,  and  Judicial  review  reguire- 
menta  in  accordance  with  aection  1017  of 
thUAct 
SKC  iiu  lumiAis. 

Any  materials  produced  or  distributed 
with  funds  made  available  under  Mto  title 
shall  reflect  the  meaaage  that  illicit  drug  use 
to  wrong  and  harmful  The  Secretary  shall 
not  review  curricula  and  shaU  not  promul- 
gate regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
or  subparagraph  (It  or  (4)  of  section 
S12S(a). 

PAKT  B—MISCSUANBOVS  PROVISIONS 
SKC  strn.  anuAN  uhjcatwn  pkogmaiis. 

(a)  Pilot  PKoaitAits.—The  Asaiatant  Secre- 
tary of  Indian  AJfdirs  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement pilot  programs  in  selected  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (sub- 
feet  to  the  approval  of  the  local  school  board 
or  contract  school  board)  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  summer  youth  programs  in 
furthering  the  purposes  and  ffoala  of  the 
Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1988.  The  Asaiatant  Secretary 
shall  defray  all  costs  aaaociated  with  the 
actual  operation  and  support  of  the  pilot 
programs  in  the  school  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  Mto  tectiofl.  For  the  pilot  programs 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  auch 
suvis  a*  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 

(b)  Use  or  Funds.— Federal  financial  as- 
sistance made  available  to  pwUic  or  private 
schoola  becauae  of  the  enrollment  of  Indian 
children  pursuant  to— 

(1)  the  Act  of  April  16. 1934.  aa  amended  by 
the  Indian  Education  Aaaiatance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  4S2  et  sen.). 

(2)  the  Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Aaaiatance  Act  (20  U.S.C.  241aa  et 
seq.).  and 

(3)  the  Indian  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
338SJ. 

may  be  used  to  support  a  program  of  in- 
struction relating  to  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment 

SKC  ilSI.  RBFBAL 

SubtitU  B  of  HOe  IV  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  99-S70>  to  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  n—SPEClAL  PROGRAMS 
PART  A— WOMEN'S  EDVCA  TIONAL  EQUITY 

8SC  taai.  SBOKT  nTUi  findings  and  statement 

OFFVMPOSE. 

(a)  Short  TmM.—This  part  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act". 

(b)  Fammaa  and  Statxmemt  or  Purpose.- 
(1)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
educatiorud  programs  in  the  United  States, 
as  presently  conducted,  are  frequently  in- 


equitable aa  aueh  programa  rOate  to  women 
and  frequentty  limit  the  fuU  participation  of 
all  indioidiMto  in  ilmerican  MCiety.  The 
Congreaa  finda  and  deOarea  that  excellence 
in  education  cannot  be  achieved  without 
equity  for  women  and  girls. 

(2)  It  U  the  purpose  of  Mto  part  to  provide 
educational  equity  for  women  in  the  United 
Statea  and  to  provide  financial  aaaiatance  to 
enable  educational  agenciea  and  inatitu- 
tiona to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  It  is 
also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  edur 
cationol  ewity  fitr  women  and  giria  who 
suffer  multiple  discrimination,  bias,  or 
stereotyping  based  on  sex  and  on  race, 
ethnic  ortgin,  ditoMlity,  or  age. 

(e)  DErannoNS.—As  used  in  this  part,  the 
term  "Oonneil"  means  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams. 
SEC  taat.  GRANT  AND  CONTRACT  AVTBORtTT. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  to  ou- 
thorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  agencies.  priviUe  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  in«tltu- 
tions.  including  student  and  community 
groups,  and  individuals,  for  activities  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  part  at 
all  levels  of  education,  including  presctuxO, 
elementary  and  secondary  educatUm,  higher 
education,  and  adult  education.  The  activi- 
ties may  include— 

(1)  demonstration,  developmental  and 
dissemiruition  activities  of  national  state- 
wide, or  general  significance,  including— 

(A)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
curricula,  textbooks,  and  other  educational 
materials  related  to  educational  equity: 

(B)  model  preservice  and  inservice  train- 
ing programs  for  educational  personnel 
with  special  emphasis  on  programs  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to  provide  educational 
equity; 

(C)  research  and  development  activities 
designed  to  advance  educational  equity; 

(D)  guidance  and  counseling  activities,  in- 
eluding  the  development  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory tests,  designed  to  insure  educational 
equity; 

(EJ  educational  activities  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  adult  women,  including  con- 
tinuing educational  activities  and  programs 
for  underemployed  and  unemployed  women; 
and 

(Ft  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
educational  programs  arid  activities  for 
women  in  vocational  education,  career  edu- 
cation, physical  edttcatUm.  and  ediUMtional 
administration;  and 

(2t  assistance  to  eligible  entities  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and 
operation,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two 
years,  of  special  programs  and  projects  of 
local  significance  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nities for  both  sexes,  including  acHvities 
listed  in  paragraph  (It,  activities  incident 
to  achieving  compliance  with  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  other 
special  activities  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part 

Not  less  than  75  percent  of  funds  used  to 
support  activities  covered  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  used  for  awards  to  local  educational 
agencies.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  at 
least  1  grant  or  contract  is  available  during 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  performance  of  each 
of  the  activities  described  in  paragraph  (It 
of  this  subsection. 

(bt  LjMiTATioN.—For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  use  $8,000,000  from  the  funds 
available  under  thia  part  to  support  activi- 
ties deaeribed  in  paragraph  (It  of  subsection 


(a).  Any  fiinda  in  exeeaa  of  $8,000,000  avail- 
able under  thia  part  may  be  need  to  aupport 
new  acHvitiea  deaeribed  in  panvroph  (1)  or 
to  aupport  aetiviUea  deaeribed  in  paragraph 
(2),  or  both, 
ate  aata.  apfucation;  PAMnarATimi. 

(a)  ApnjCA7Toi*.—A  grant  may  be  made, 
and  a  contract  may  be  entered  into,  under 
thia  part  only  upon  applieatlon  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  rach  time,  in  auch  form,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion aa  the  Secretary  may  preacribe.  Each 
•ncft  application  ShaU— 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  OMtotance  to  <ow0ht  wiU  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  aupervialon  of 
the  applicant; 

(2)  deacrlbe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 8002(a)  which  holds  promiae  of  making 
a  autotantial  contribution  toward  €Utaining 
auch  purpoaea;  and 

(3)  aet  forth  poUciea  and  procedurea  which 
inaure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  activities 
intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the  appli- 
cation. 

(b)  LaoTATTOM.— Nothing  in  this  part  shaU 
be  conetrued  as  prohUtiting  men  and  boys 
from  participating  in  any  programa  or  ac- 
tivitiei  aaaiated  under  this  part 

SEC  aaat.  CHAiXMNGK  OLkNTS. 

(at  PuRPOSBL—In  addition  to  the  author- 
ity of  tlte  Secretary  under  aection  8002,  tlie 
Secretary  ahaU  carry  out  a  program  of  chal- 
lenge granta  (aa  part  of  the  grant  program 
adminiatered  under  aection  8002(at(ltt,  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  each,  in  order  to  aupport 
proiecta  to  develop— 

(It  comprehenaive  plana  for  implementa- 
tion of  equity  programs  at  every  educational 
leva; 

(21  innovative  approachea  to  school-com- 
munity partnerships; 

(3)  new  diaaemiruMon  and  replication 
strategies;  and 

(4)  other  innovative  approachea  to  achiev- 
ing the  purpoaea  of  thia  part 

(b)  Orant  RxcniKim.—For  ttie  purpoaea 
deaeribed  in  clauses  (It  through  (4t  of  suth 
section  (at,  the  Secretary  is  autliorieed  to 
make  granta  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agenciea  and  to  inditHduala. 

SEC  taat.  CaiTERU  AND  PRKUUTOR 

The  Secretary  shall  eatabliah  separate  cri- 
teria and  priorities  for  awards  under  sec- 
tions 8002(at(lt  and  8002(at(2t  under  Mto 
part  to  insure  tliat  available  funds  are  used 
for  programa  that  moat  effectXvAy  will 
achieve  the  purpoaea  of  this  part  Those  cri- 
teria and  priorities  shatt  be  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  aection  431  of  the  Qeneral 
Education  Proviaions  Act 
SEC   aaai.   naitonal   AoraoRT  covsca   on 

WOMENVEDVCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 
(a)  CoMPOsmoN.—There  to  established  in 
the  Department  of  Education  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on    Women's  EducatUmal 
Programs.  The  Council  shaU  be  composed 

Of- 

(1)  seventeen  individuals,  some  of  u^um 
ahaU  be  students,  and  who  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  tlie  President,  by  and  with  tlte  advice 
and  conaent  oftheSenate,  from  among  indi- 
viduala.  broadly  representative  of  the  gener- 
al pubUe  and  including  (A)  indivlduala  who 
are  experts  in  a  wide  range  of  iaauea  of  edu- 
cational equity  for  women  at  aU  levela  of 
education,  including  preschool  elementory 
and  secondary  education,  higher  education, 
and  vocational  and  adult  education;  (B)  in- 
divlduala who  are  repreaentative  of  and 
expert  in  the  educational  needa  of  racial 
and  eMnie  minority  women,  older  women, 
and  diaaiiled  women;  (C)  both  women  and 
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men  who  have  demonatrated  commitment  to 
and  expertise  in  the  purpoaea  of  thia  part; 
and  (D)  indivlduala  who  are  repreaentative 
of  and  expert  in  student  financial  aaaiat- 
ance programa  authorieed  under  title  IV  of 
the  Hitter  Education  Act  of  1985; 

(2t  the  staff  Director  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Commiaaion;  and 

(3t  the  Director  of  the  Women'a  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  CouncU  ahaU  Hect  ita  own  Chairper- 
aon  from  among  the  members  described  in 
paragraph  (It. 

(b)  Ttejo:,— The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Council  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  ofaubaection  (at  shaU  be  three 
years,  except  that— 

(It  ttte  members  first  appointed  under 
such  clause  shaU  serve  as  designated  by  ttte 
President,  six  for  a  term  of  orie  year,  five  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  Vie  expiration  of  the 
term  for  lohich  his  or  her  predceeaaor  was 
appointed  sliaU  be  appointed  for  tlie  remain- 
der of  such  term. 

(c)  DuTas.—The  Council  shells 

(It  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
on  matters  reUMng  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  women  and  policy  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  this  part; 

(2t  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  ttte  selection  of  funding 
priorities  and  allocation  of  any  funds  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  including  criteria  devel- 
oped to  insure  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and 
projects  Mrouffhout  tlu  Nation; 

(3t  adxfise  all  federal  agencies  which  have 
education  programs  concerning  those  as- 
pects of  the  programs  which  relate  to  the 
educational  needs  and  opportunities  of 
women; 

(4t  make  such  reports  as  Oie  Council  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  Oie  President  and  Oie 
Congress  on  tlie  activities  of  the  Council; 
and 

(St  disseminate  information  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Council  under  this  part 

(dt  Omcx  or  Edvcaitonal  Rmsearch  and 
lairROVEMKNT.-The  program  under  this  part 
ShaU  be  administered  within  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
within  Oie  Department  of  Education,  by  an 
individual  reporting  directly  to  Oie  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  such  office. 

(et  AmicATioM  or  QEPA.—The  provisions 
of  part  D  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
aions Aet  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  the 
CouncU  established  under  this  subsection. 

SEC  am.  REPORTS.  EVALUATION.  AND  DISSEMINA. 

noN. 
(at  JZxrojiTS.— TTie  Secretary  to  directed, 
not  later  than  September  30  of  each  of  the 
years  1985  thrxntgh  1993,  to  submit  to  tlie 
President  and  the  Congress  and  to  Oie  Coun- 
cU a  report  setting  forth  Oie  programs  and 
activitiea  aaaiated  under  this  part,  and  to 
provide  for  the  dtotrtbution  of  thia  report  to 
aH  interested  groups  and  indivlduala,  in- 
cluding Oie  Congreaa,  from  funds  authorieed 
under  thia  part  After  receiving  the  report 
from  the  Secretary,  Oie  Council  shaU  overaee 
the  evaluation  of  the  program  and  projecta 
aaaiated  under  Oiia  part  and  report  on  such 
evaluation  in  its  annual  report 

(bt    EVALOATKUi    AMD    DoaKMINATION.—The 

Office  of  Educational  Reaearch  and  Im- 
provement ahaU  evaluate  and  disseminate 
(at  low  cost)  aU  materials  and  programs  de- 
vOoped  under  thia  part 
SEC  aiaa.  AOtwoRiKAnoN  or  AmoPRunmis. 

For  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  thia  part 
there  are  authorized   to   be  appropriated 


$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  lOtS.  $12,000,000 
for  fiaeal  year  1988.  $14,000,000  for  flaeal 
year  1987.  $20,000,000  for  flaeal  year  iMI. 
and  such  aums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  euth 
of  the  five  aubaequent  flaeal  yeara. 

SECt 


(a)  RMPKAU-Part  C  of  title  IX  of  Oie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Aet  of 
1985  (20  U.S.C.  3341 1  to  repealed. 

PARTB—AUBNJ.  ELLENDER  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

SEC  taai.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congreu  makea  the  following  find- 
ings: 

(It  AUen  J.  EOender.  a  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
United  Statea  Senate,  had  a  diatinguiahed 
career  in  public  aervice  ctiaracteriaed  by  ex- 
traordinary eneryy  and  real  concern  for 
young  people  and  the  deveiopment  of  greater 
opportunities  for  active  and  responsible 
citizenship  by  young  people. 

(2t  Senator  EUender  provided  valuable 
support  and  encouragement  to  Oie  C^ose  Up 
Found€Mon,  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  foun- 
dation promoting  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Oie  Federal  Qovemment  among 
young  people  and  their  educators. 

(3t  It  is  a  fitting  and  appropriate  tribute 
to  Me  t»eloved  Senator  EUender  to  provide  in 
his  name  an  opportunity  for  participation, 
by  students  of  limited  economic  means  and 
Ity  their  teachers,  in  the  program  supported 
by  the  Close  Up  Foundation. 

SKC  SSat.  KSTABUSHMKNT. 

(at  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  Oie  provisions  of 
this  part  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  foundation,  for  the  pur- 
pose ofasaiating  the  Cloae  Up  Foundation  in 
carrying  out  its  program  o?  increaaing  un- 
derstanding of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
among  secondary  school  students,  their 
teachers,  and  the  communities  they  repre- 
sent 

(bt  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e), 
grants  received  under  this  part  shaU  be  used 
only  for  financial  asaiatance  to  economical- 
ly diaadvantaged  students  and  their  teach' 
ers  who  participate  in  Oie  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (at  of  thia  section.  Fi- 
nancial aaaiatance  received  purvuant  to  thia 
part  by  such  studento  and  teadiers  shall  be 
known  aa  Allen  J.  EUender  fUlowships. 

(ct  Up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  used 
to  develop  additional  program  opportuni- 
ties for  educators  and  the  elderly  and  to  help 
establish  learning  activities  at  the  local  and 
State  government  levtia  through  planned 
aeminars.  civic  education  competitions,  res- 
idential con/Sereneei^  lelecon/Snvnoes,  and  in- 
tergenerational  meetings,  in  order  to  broad- 
en Ou  outrea^  of  the  program. 
SKC  (Mt  afpucahons. 

(at  No  grant  under  thia  part  may  be  made 
except  upon  an  application  at  auch  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  auch  in- 
formation as  Oie  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(bt  Each  auch  application  shaU  contoin 
provisions  to  assure— 

(It  that  /eUouMhip  grants  are  made  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  secondary  school 
students^  and  to  secondary  school  teacher*,- 

(2t  that  not  more  than  one  aecondary 
school  teacher  in  ea^  such  school  portiel- 
pating  in  the  program  may  receive  a  fMow- 
ship  grant  in  any  fiscal  year, 

(3)  that  every  effort  wtU  be  made  to  enaure 
the  participation  of  students  and  teachers 
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fnmnumlmmiimaitomf»urmu.a»wtaaa 
^m  srawb  end  fta<  to  ««MnH«0>W- 
r  to  aeamomieaOw  dtaadvantaged  ttu- 
I  eoiuM««MoM  wOl  to  «<w»  to 
1^  ttmdtnta  with  tpteiai 
',  imehMmc  kamdieapp^ 
from  nemU  imiiti0rB»( 

i  wOmfaritw  ttudentv 

f4)  ami  flk*  metMtim  ptrmUitd  by  aeetUm 
U9J(U  UMJM$  iwrrlftrf;  inif 

($}OmpnMr*UbmntmaiU<^Oiie/»mdaQ/ 
eiMOmUaiStmtmnetlveditmdertkiapart 


(m)  Patwtatta  vmiar  (M*  part  may  be  made 
««  inlmnmntt.  in  tdaoMie.  or  ty  way  of  n- 
tmbmtmmfmt.  wUk  maemary  aOfuttmenU 
«m  meeomnt  of  mderpawment  or  overvav- 


M  T%»  OamftroOtr  OtntnU  of  Ou  United 
Statm  or  «Nf  oTMs  duly  miAoHsed  repre- 
mmtuttvm  tkdU  have  aeee$$  for  the  purpote 
^mmiU  OMd  txmminaHtm  to  any  booing  doe- 
■w—hL  paptn,  and  raoord*  Oiat  art  perti- 
umatomntgmmtmmdgrthUpart 
ma  am.  ^onwaunam  «rammnu4noMK 

ngn  art  mmStorimi  to  Ite  appropriated  to 
earrw  omt  0m  proottiOM  of  thU  part 
$tSH.t00  Atr  yiseol  year  iM<  and  ntcA 
anau  ••  mav  be  nooMtarv  for  each  of  the 
flm  tuhtetrntntjiaeal  peart. 


ne  Joint  rttotmUon  of  October  1$.  1972 
fPtMIe  Law  »i-409)  it  repealed. 

PAKrC-aaOGMAMTEDOCJkTmN 

1M*  part  wan  be  cUed  ae  the  "Emergenet 
t  tdmeaUon  Act  of  1994". 


J«  need  te  OMf . 

m  the  term  'imwigraiU  tMUrtn"  meant 
ekOdran  who  were  not  bom  in  any  State 
and  who  have  been  attendina  tOtooU  in  any 
one  or  more  Stattt  for  tett  than  three  eomr 
plete  aeademic  peart. 

(V  The  term  "tlementarp  or  teeondant 
nonpahUe  tchoalt"  meant  tchoolt  whiOi 
eoaviy  with  Ote  oppNooble  conumleory  at- 
tendance lawt  of  Ote  State  and  wMA  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under  teeUon 
S91(c)W  <a  the  Iniitmal  Jteoenve  Code  of 
19S4. 

ac  MB,  AonoaaArtOHS  jua  auocation  or 


fa)  AtnaoaiMAnom  or  Amtonunoia.— 
Tkert  art  onAorfsed  to  be  approprtated  to 
papmentt  to  which  State  edneational 
are  entitled  under  thU  part  and 
I  for  admtmttration  under  teetion 
MM  t39,t0O.0»O  for  fiteal  pear  1995. 
t49,90»,9»i  for  each  of  Oie  fiteal  peart  1999, 
IU7. 1999.  and  1999.  and  tueh  tumt  at  map 
benaettaarp  for  eaOi  of  the  flaeal  peart  1990. 
1§91. 1992.  and  1999. 

(bt  Auoctnom  or  ArrmoraunoKM.—(V  If 
the  tfont  appropriated  for  anp  fiteal  pear  to 
make  papmentt  to  Statet  under  Otit  part  an 
nottafflelent  to  pap  in  full  the  turn  of  the 
amtountt  whteh  State  eduetMonal  aoeneiet 
art  entWad  to  roeeivt  under  thit  part  for 
nek  ptar.  Ike  aOoeationt  to  State  ednco- 
ttonol  oflenetoi  ahaO  be  ratably  redueed  to 
the  extent  neeettarp  to  bring  the  aggregate 
1^  tmA  aUoeaUont  wUMm  theHmUtofthe 


12)  Intkt  etent  Otat  fandt  become  aeati- 
•Me  for  maktag  papmertti  under  thit  part 
for  attg  period  after  anoeaUont  have  been 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thUtubteetlon 
Jbr  tueh  period,  Ike  amountt  redueed  under 
paragrmpk  ikaU  be  inereated  on  the 
t  baalt  at  fkep  wert 


apcutLantPAPimimnunfscoen. 

rht  Seeretarp  U  authoriatd  to  pap  to  eaOi 
State  educational  agenep  amountt  equal  to 
the  amountt  expended  bp  U  for  Ote  proper 
and  tffleient  odminietmtton  ofittfimctiont 
under  thit  part,  except  that  the  total  of  tuek 
payment*  ybr  any  pertod  ahall  not  exceed  l.S 
per  centum  of  the  amounU  wMdi  that  State 
edneattonol  ooency  to  entitled  to  receive  for 
that  period  under  thit  part 
sfcoML  wnmaoLOBie. 

Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reatonabU 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
StaU  educational  agency,  findt  that  there  to 
a  fiMure  to  meet  the  requirementt  of  any 
prooiiion  of  thit  part,  the  Secretary  thaU 
notify  that  agency  that  further  papmentt 
will  not  be  made  to  the  agency  under  thU 
part  or  in  the  dtoeretton  of  the  Secretary, 
that  the  StaU  educational  agency  Outll  not 
make  further  paymenU  under  thit  part  to 
tptcifled  local  educational  agendet  whote 
acttont  caute  or  are  involved  in  tuOi  failure 
unta  the  Secretary  to  tatitfled  that  there  to 
no  longer  any  tuOi  fUlure  to  comply.  UntU 
the  Secretary  to  to  tatitfied.  no  further  pay- 
menU thaU  be  made  to  the  StaU  educational 
agency  under  thU  part,  or  paymenU  by  the 
StaU  educational  agency  under  thU  part 
thaa  be  limited  to  local  educational  agen- 
ciet  whote  action*  did  not  caute  or  were  not 
involved  in  the  faUure.  at  the  cate  may  be. 

8KC  4W1  STAttMimnMiaHTS. 

(a)  PArmxinB.—The  Secretary  ihaU,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provitiont  ofthU  teetion. 
make  paymenU  to  StaU  educational  agen- 
det far  each  of  the  fltcal  years  1995,  1999. 
1997.  1999.  1999.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993 
for  the  purpote  tet  forth  in  teetion  9307. 

fb)  KintTtxiatns.—(lJ  Sxeept  at  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  and  in  tubtectiont  (c)  and 
(d)  of  thU  teetion.  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  which  a  StaU  educational  agency  it  enti- 
tled under  thU  part  thaU  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  <JU  the  number  of  immiffmnt 
children  enrolled  duHng  tuOi  fltcal  pear  in 
Oementary  and  tecondary  public  tOiooU 
under  the  furitdicUon  of  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  detcribed  under  paragraph  (2) 
wUhin  that  State,  and  in  any  Oementary  or 
tecondary  nonpublic  tckool  within  the  dto- 
trict  teroed  by  each  tueh  local  educational 
agency,  multiplied  by  (B)  $500. 

(2)  The  local  educational  agendet  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  thote  local  educa- 
tional agendet  in  which  the  turn  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  Oementary  or  tecondary  public 
tOiooU  under  the  furitdietion  of  tueh  agen- 
det. and  in  elementary  or  tecondary  non- 
puUic  achooto  within  the  dtotricto  terved  by 
tudi  agendet.  duHng  the  fltcal  year  for 
whiOi  the  paymenU  are  to  be  made  under 
thU  part,  to  equal  to— 

(A)  at  leatt  Ave  hundred;  or 

(B>  at  leatt  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  itadenU  enrolled  in  tuA  public 
or  nonpuUic  tdutoU  duHng  tuOt  fltcal  year; 
wMehever  number  to  len. 

(3f(A)  The  amount  of  Ote  grant  of  any 
StaU  educational  agency  for  any  fltcal  pear 
at  determined  under  paragraph  <1)  0»att  be 
reduced  bp  the  amounU  made  avaOabU  for 
tudi  fltcal  pear  under  any  otiker  f'ederal  lav 
fbr  expenditure  wiOtin  the  StaU  for  the 
tame  purpote  at  thote  for  whidt  fundt  are 
available  nnder  thU  part,  but  nuh  reduc- 
tion ihaU  be  made  only  to  the  extent  OuU  (V 
ttuA  amounU  are  made  avaHaUe  for  tuOt 
purpote  tpedflcaUp  becanee  of  the  refugee. 
parxMee.  atylee.  or  other  immigrant  ttatut 
Of  the  individuaU  teroed  by  tueh  fundt,  and 
nu  tuOi  amowUi  ar«  mode  available  to  pro- 
oide  aaetotonce  to  individuaU  eUgibU  for 
leroicet  under  thU  part 


(B)  No  rednoNon  of  a  grant  under  thU 
part  Aaa  be  made  under  tubparagraph  (A) 
for  any  fiteal  pear  if  a  reduction  to  mode; 
pitmiant  to  a  comparable  provision  in  any 
nich  other  federal  law.  in  the  amownt  made 
available  ftir  expenditure  in  Ote  StaU  for 
tudi  fltcal  pear  under  tudi  other  Federal 
law.  bated  on  the  amovnt  aMiimed  to  be 
available  under  thit  part 

Ic)  DxiwmaiUTioia  or  Nvmbeh  or  CaiL- 
DMXM.—(1/  Determinatlont  by  the  Seeretarp 
under  thto  wetion  for  any  period  with  re- 
tpeet  to  the  number  of  immigraiU  children 
thaU  be  made  on  the  baeto  of  data  or  esti- 
mate* provided  to  the  Secretary  by  eath 
StaU  educational  oflency  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
unlett  the  Secretary  determinet,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  affect- 
ed StaU  educational  agency,  that  ttuh  data 
or  ettimatet  are  clearly  erroneous. 

(2)  No  tuth  determination  with  retpect  to 
the  number  of  immigrant  children  shall  op- 
erate because  of  an  urtderettimaU  or  overet- 
timaU  to  deprive  any  StaU  educational 
agency  ofiU  entiUement  to  any  payment  (or 
the  amount  thereof >  under  thU  teetion  to 
which  luch  agency  would  be  entitled  had 
tuOi  determination  been  made  on  the  basto 
0/ accurate  data. 

(d)  RxALUKiATioM.— Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determinet  that  any  amoufU  of  a  pay- 
ment made  to  a  StaU  under  thU  part  for  a 
fltcal  year  will  not  be  used  by  such  State  fOr 
carryittg  out  the  purpote  for  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made,  the  Secretary  thaU  make 
such  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
purpose  to  one  or  more  other  Statet  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determinet  that  such 
other  Statet  wUl  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amount  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose, ilny  amount  made  available  to  a  StaU 
from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiteal  year  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  tentence 
IhaU,  for  purpotet  of  thit  part  be  regarded 
at  part  of  such  StaWt  payment  (at  deter- 
mined under  tubtectlon  <b»  for  such  year, 
but  ihaU  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  tucceeding  fltcal  year. 
8KC  tm.  vsMS  orrvtwe. 

(a)  SumJtMxmtar  EDVCtimaL  SxBViCMa 
AND  Costs.— PaymenU  made  under  thU  part 
to  any  StaU  may  be  uted  in  accordance 
udth  applications  approved  under  section 
9309  for  supplementary  educaUorMl  tervUxt 
and  cottt.  at  detcribed  under  tubtectlon  (b) 
of  thU  section,  fOr  immigrant  children  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  and  tecondary 
public  tehooU  under  the  furltdicUon  of  the 
local  educational  agendet  of  the  StaU  de- 
scribed in  teetion  9309(bK2)  and  in  Oemen- 
tary and  tecondary  nonpublic  tchooU  of 
that  StaU  within  the  dUtrleU  terved  by  such 
oflenciec 

(b)  Kmne  or  SxnvKXS  am>  Costs.— Finan- 
cial asstotence  provided  under  thto  part 
IhaU  be  available  to  meet  the  costo  of  pro- 
viding immigrant  children  supplementory 
educational  services;  including  but  not  Uni' 
ited  to- 
ll)  tuppUmentary  educational  teroieet 

necessary  to  enable  Otote  thildren  to  achieve 
a  latltfactory  level  of  performance,  indud- 

(AJ  SngHth  language  instruction; 

(B)  oOter  bilingual  educational  tervleet: 
and 

(C)  special  materials  and  tuppMet: 

(2)  additional  batic  inttructlonal  tervleet 
which  are  directly  attrlbutabU  to  Oie  pret- 
ence in  the  tdtool  dittrlet  of  immigrant  chi^ 
dren,  including  the  costo  of  providing  aOdir 
tionol  Oatsroom  supplies,  overhead  costs. 


costo  of  conttruetlon,  acquititkm  or  rental 
c^  tpaoe,  costo  of  transportation,  or  such 
other  costo  as  are  directly  attributable  to 
such  additional  basic  instructional  tervleet: 
and 

(3)  essential  inservioe  traininff  for  perton- 
nO  who  wis  be  providing  inttruetlon  de- 
scribed in  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  thU 
subsection. 
aECstssAmiCAmm. 

(a)  StmiassKU/.—No  StaU  educational 
agency  OiaU  be  entitled  to  any  payment 
under  tMs  part  for  any  period  unless  Otat 
agency  svbmiU  an  application  to  Ote  Secre- 
tary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  infiyrma- 
Hon,  as  Ote  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Bach  such  application  shall— 

(1)  provide  Otat  the  educational  programi, 
tervleet,  and  activities  for  which  paymenU 
under  thU  part  are  made  will  be  adminto- 
tered  by  or  under  Ote  supervision  of  Ote 
agency: 

(2)  provide  assurances  Otat  paymenU 
under  thto  part  will  be  used  for  purposes  tet 
forth  in  tectum  9307; 

(3)  provide  atturancet  that  tueh  paymenU 
win  be  dtotributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  Otat  StaU  on  Ote  bosto  of 
Ote  number  of  children  counted  with  retpect 
to  *ueh  local  eduecMonal  agency  under  tee- 
tion 9309fb)(l),  adfutted  to  reflect  any  re- 
ductlont  impofed  pursuant  to  teetion 
93O0(b)<3)  which  are  attributable  to  *uch 
local  educational  a«encv,- 

(4)  provide  as*urance*  Otat  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  rtot  AnaUy  ditapprove 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for 
fundt  received  under  thU  part  wiOtout  fint 
affording  Ote  local  educational  agency  *ub- 
mittinff  an  application  for  tueh  fundi  rea- 
tonabU notlee  and  opportunity  for  a  tiear- 
ing; 

(5)  provide  for  maldng  tueh  reports  as  Ote 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  perform 
Otefunctiont  under  thU  part;  and 

(9)  provide  atturancet— 

(A)  that  to  the  extent  consUtent  with  Ote 
number  of  immigrant  children  enrolled  in 
Ote  Oementary  or  tecondary  nonpublic 
lOtooU  within  the  dUtrict  terved  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  tueh  agency,  after  con- 
tuWUlon  with  appropriate  offlciaU  of  tueh 
tOtooli.  Shan  provide  for  the  benefit  of  these 
children  lecular.  neutral,  and  nonidedogi- 
cal  tervleet,  materialt.  and  equipment  nee- 
ettaryfOr  Ote  education  oftudi  children: 

(B)  Otat  the  control  of  fundt  provided 
under  thU  part  and  title  to  any  materials, 
equipment  and  property  repaired,  remod- 
Oed,  or  constructed  with  those  fundi  ihaU  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  Ote  met  artd  purpoiei 
provided  in  OtU  part  and  a  public  agency 
thaU  adminUter  such  fundi  artd  property; 
and 

(C)  Otat  Ote  provision  q^  service*  pursuant 
to  thU  paragraph  thaU  be  provided  by  em- 
ployees 0^  a  public  a0«ncy  or  throuth  con- 
tract by  such  public  agency  with  a  pertort, 
association,  agenep,  or  corporation  who  or 
which,  in  the  provision  of  such  services,  to 
independent  of  tueh  Oementary  or  tecond- 
ary nonpublic  tehod  and  of  any  religiovi 
organisation;  and  such  employment  or  con- 
trad  tliaU  be  under  Ote  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  such  public  agency,  artd  the  fundt 
provided  under  thto  paragraph  OtaU  not  be 
commtngted  with  StaU  or  local  fundi. 

(b)  ArraovAL  or  AprtJCATK)ii.—The  Secre- 
tary IhaU  approve  an  application  which 
meeU  Ote  requiremenU  of  subsection  <a). 
7^  Secretary  ahaB  ttot  firtaOy  ditapprove 
an  atmUcation  of  a  StaU  educational 
agency  eroept  after  reasonable  notice  and 


opportunity  for  a  heartitg  on  the  record  to 

tudtageitcy. 

axe  att  rAnam 

(a)  AnovKT.— Sxeept  at  provided  in  tee- 
tion 9303(b).  Ote  Secretary  tttaU  pay  to  eath 
StaU  edueatiortal  agency  hadrtg  an  appli- 
cation approved  urtder  teetion  6308  Ote 
amount  which  that  StaU  it  entitled  to  re- 
cdve  under  thU  part 

(bJ    SXKVICXS    TO    CmLDMMM    EtOtOLLXD    Of 

NoMPVBUc  ScBOOLS.—If  by  reason  of  any 
provieion  of  law  a  local  educational  agency 
to  prohibited  from  providing  edueatiortal 
teroieet  for  children  enrolled  in  Oementary 
and  tecondary  nonpublic  school*;  at  re- 
quired by  section  0309(a)(6K  or  if  the  Secre- 
tary determinet  that  a  local  educational 
agency  hat  substontially  /toiled  or  to  unwill- 
ing to  prtnide  for  Ote  participation  on  an 
equitabU  batU  of  children  enrolled  in  such 
tthooli,  Ote  Secretary  may  roaive  tueh  re- 
quirement artd  ihaU  arrange  for  Ote  prod- 
tion  of  service*  to  such  children  through  ar- 
rartgemenU  tohich  shall  be  lubjed  to  the  re- 
qulremertU  of  thU  part  Such  waiver*  shall 
be  tubfed  to  contultatiort,  loithltoldirtg, 
notice,  and  Judicial  review  requiremenU  in 
accordance  with  the  protTisions  of  title  I. 
ssa  nit  KEPOKis. 

(a)  Annual  RtPORT.—Eadi  StaU  eduea- 
tiortal agency  receiving  fundt  urtder  Otit 
part  *hall  ivbmit  annuaUy,  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  cortcemirtg  the  expenditure  of 
fundi  by  local  edueatiortal  agendet  under 
(hto  pari  Each  local  edueatiortal  agency  re- 
ceiving furtdi  urtder  thU  part  ihaU  submit 
to  Ote  StaU  edueatiortal  agency  tueh  infor- 
ntation  at  may  be  rtecettary  for  such  report 

(b)  Export  to  CoNaKXSS.—The  Secretary 
thaU  ndmtit  annuaUy  a  report  to  Ote  appro- 
priate committeei  of  the  Cortgreu  cortcem- 
irtg programi  urtder  tliU  part 

(c>  Assxssmknt  by  Comotbollxk  Qknkk- 

Ai The  Comptroller  Oerteral  of  Ote  United 

State*  shaU  periodicaUy  cortdud  a  national 
attettmertt  of  programi  under  thit  part  The 
Comptroller  ihaU  submit  a  report  of  such 
periodic  auestment  to  the  appropriaU  com- 
mittee* of  Oie  Congreu  on  March  IS,  1989, 
and  every  third  year  Oiereafter. 
SBC  an.  RsntAL. 

TiUe  VI  of  Ote  Education  AmettdmertU  of 
1984  (20  U.S.C.  4101)  to  repealed. 

PART  D—TBRRITOEIAL  ASSISTANCE 

SSC  I4ti.  GKSKRAL  A8SISTANCK  POK  TVS  YOGBI  IS- 
LANDS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  eadi 
Of  the  five  subsequent  fiscal  yean,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  general  attUtance  to 
improve  public  education  in  the  Virgin  Ii- 
landt. 

SSC  tttf.  rsMMnvaiAL  tsacmsm  nuooNe  Asaisr- 
ancs 

There  are  autltorised  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each 
of  the  five  subsequent  fiscal  yean  for  Ote 
purpote  of  atiUHrtg  teacher  training  pro- 
grarrtt  in  Guam,  Anterican  Sarrtoa,  Ote 
Virgin  Iilandi,  Ote  NorOtem  Mariaita  It- 
land*,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ote  Pacific 
lOartds  From  Ote  lunu  appropriated  pur*u- 
ant  to  thU  section  the  Secretary  ihaU  make 
grartU  artd  enter  into  contracU  for  the  pur- 
pote of  providirtg  training  to  teathen  in 
school*  in  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  lOandt,  Ote  Northern  Mariana  li- 
landt,  and  Ote  Trutt  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Itlandi.  The  Secretary  may  make  graitU  to 
or  contracU  with  any  organisation  cortsld- 
ered  qualified  to  provide  traininff  fOr  teath- 
en  in  such  schooU  and  OtaU  allot  such  sums 
antong  tueh  territoriet  on  the  batU  of  Ote 
need  for  such  training. 


aSC  UHi  MSrSAL. 

Sections  1524  and  1525  of  Ote  Education 
AmertdmertU  of  1978  are  repealed 

PAET  B-EXCEUMNCE  IN  EDVCAT10N 

ssctuLSBOtrrmM. 

ThU  part  may  be  cited  a*  Ote  "ExeOlenee 
in  Education  Act", 
asc  uu.  STATsmsNT  or  pvsna. 

It  U  Ote  purpose  of  Oiii  part  to  make 
award*  to  local  educational  agertdei.  after  a 
competitive  tOectUm  procett,  in  order  to 
carry  out  progranti  of  excellence  in  indir/id- 
luU  tchooU  of  *uch  agendet  designed  to 
achieve  excOlence  in  education,  which— 

(1)  demortstraU  successful  technique*  for 
improdng  the  quality  of  education, 

(2)  can  be  disserrtinated  and  replicated, 
artd 

(3)  are  conducted  with  Ote  participation 
of  school  principals,  schoolteachers,  parent*; 
and  butirteit  concern*  in  the  locality. 

SSC  utt  i^rntmoNS. 
For  the  purpote  of  thU  part— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  meant  the  Secre- 
tary of  EducatiOTL 

(2)  The  term  "StaU"  meant  eath  of  the 
teveral  Statet,  Ote  DUtrtd  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
ilmerican  Sarrtoa,  Ote  Virgin  Iilartdt,  the 
NorOtem  Mariarta  Iilartdt,  artd  the  Trutt 
Territory  of  Oie  Pacific  Itlandt. 

SSC  ISt4.  SCBOOL  EXCKLLSNCS  AWAMBB  ADTPOM- 

asa 

(a)  The  Secretary  to  authorteed,  in  accord- 
ance utith  Oie  provision*  of  thU  part  to 
make  award*  to  local  educational  agendet 
for  *chooI  excellence  programi  whiOt  are 
coniittent  with  the  purpote  of  thU  part 

(b)(1)  There  are  auOiorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $19,000,000  for  fiteal  year  1984  and 
eadt  of  the  subsequent  fiteal  yean  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1987,  to  carry  out  Ote 
provisions  of  thU  part  There  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
$5,000,000  and  *uch  «ums  a*  may  be  rtecet- 
tary for  each  of  Ote  fiteal  yean  1989,  1990, 
1991,  1992,  and  1993  to  carry  out  the  prod- 
tioru  of  thU  part 

(2)  From  Ote  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  ihaU  reterve 
$3,000,000  for  each  fiteal  year  in  which  Ote 
approprUMont  for  Otat  year  exceed 
$15,000,000  to  carry  out  Ote  proxHtiont  of 
lection  8507. 

(3)  From  Ote  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fltcal  year,  Ote  Secretary  thaU  reterve 
$1,000,000  for  eath  fiteal  year  in  rohidt  the 
appropriatiom  for  that  year  exceed 
$15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  9508. 
SSCUtLSSlSCnONOrSCBOOUrOMAWAMim. 

(a)(1)  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to  ettab 
lith,  in  accordance  uHth  the  provisions  of 
thU  teetion,  cHteria  for  Oie  tOecUon  of 
ictioolt  to  receive  awardt  under  OtU  part 
Each  local  educational  agency  dedrtng  to 
parOdpaU  in  the  awardt  program  author- 
ized by  thto  part  ihall  tubmit  a  propotal 
nominating  each  tpeciflc  ichod  of  that 
agency  for  scliod  improvement  activities  de- 
signed to  carry  out  Ote  purpote  of  thto  part 
Each  tueh  lubmittion  ihaU  be  made  to  the 
chief  State  ichod  officer  of  Ote  StaU  in 
which  Ote  local  educational  agency  to  locot- 
ed. 

(2)  The  criteria  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  thU  tubtectlon  ihaU  include  stendards 
for  eath  local  edueatUmal  agency  to  rumi- 
rtaU  tchooU  of  that  agency— 

(A)  which  have  the  potential  to  experiment 
with  *tondard*  of  ouality;  and 
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(B)  wkkh  atow  yromtoe  of  demonatnHng 
tkalt  Om  tdtool  wU  Mrry  <nU  tDaO'Planned, 
ermHva,  or  immovmUm  metMOn  dstionad 
to  earrtomt  On  vmrpoam  of  OtU  part  in  a 
auoDonflil  imiwiitr 

fS)  Modi  prapoMl  nbmUted  unOer  OiU 
anAMettom  aftaB  eoMtain— 

(AJ  «  dMcHpMm  qT  the  aettvUtu  wMOi 
«(a  to  eoiiAietotf  i»  A«  mMooI  womiMtod. 

(B)  •atmrmiett  that  th*  acMooi  to  to  nomi- 
nmta*  w0I  carry  OfU  Ou  aeUvittn  ao  de- 
•crItoA  oiuf 

(CJ  rae*  oM«r  <i«A>nnaMon  aa  may  be  nee- 
•nsry  to  carry  out  poroffrojA  (2J  of  thU  tub- 

meUon. 

(bUlMJU  ne  cMef  StaU  adiool  oOlcer  of 
emek  State  iMaU  in  eaOk /Ueal  near  from  Ote 
propoeei  nomtnaUimi  made  pumant  to 
tabeeetleH  (a)  mieet  tweatihftve  aOutait  for 
aabmiaaloa  to  Ote  Seeretarg. 

(B)  In  Oie  eate  of  tlie  OommonweaUh  of 
Paerto  Meo,  Owami,  American  Samoa,  the 
nrgtn  Monde,  the  Norlhem  Mariana  la- 
landa,  and  the  mat  Territorv  of  the  Pacific 
lalanda.  the  cMef  edmeaUonal  officer  of  aaOi 
tariadletion  ahaU  nomilnate  five  aOtoota  in 
aocofriance  wUk  flU*  avtoecMoM. 

(V  In  aetecUno  adtooU  from  propoaed 
NOMtaoHoM  aahmitled  nnder  aahaection 
taJ.  Ote  dUef  State  aehool  otncerOuiU  aaaure 
a  fttr  and  eguUaNe  diatribuHon  of  achooU 
wtOttnOte  State,  after  conaiderintt— 

(JU  aa  categoriea  of  Hementarv  and  aec- 
oMlatv  aehotOa  vUMn  the  State,  indvdina 
flteiMMtery  aOmela.  iwior  high  aOmola.  aec- 
ondarv  aOtoola,  vocational-te^nical 
aOtoola,  or  any  comMnatton  of  two  or  more 
t^theaAoolK 

(B)  aocloeconamic  eonditiona  in  the  State; 

(C)  geogra^hU:  diaMbnHon  vithin  the 
State: 

(D)  aAool  itae; 

(MJ  the  aiae  and  location  of  the  community 
in  whith  the  aehool  U  located: 

IF)  the  local  governmental  arrangemenU 
between  Ou  government  and  the  local  edu- 
cational ageneg  making  the  nomination: 

(O)  the  potential  for  the  propoaed  protect 
to  ameeeaafeaii  demonatrate  tediniguea  for 
tmprovtng  Oie  guaUtg  of  education  which 
can  be  diaaeminated  and  repUcated:  and 

(H)  auA  other  rOevant  factora  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  preaerita: 

(3)  Badt  State  AaU  aubmU  to  the  Seere- 
targ the  aOtool  nonUnottona  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  thia  aubaection.  Baeh  aweh 
webmiaaion  mag  inctade  aueh  additional  in- 
formation aa  the  chief  State  adiool  officer 
(the  chief  ediucational  officer  aa  preacribed 
in  paragraph  WtB)).  and  the  local  educa- 
tional ageneg  concerned  deem  appropriate. 

MW  The  Seeretarg  ahaU  aeleet  not  more 
than  Ave  hundred  adtoola  from  among  the 
nomlnatton*  autmitted  purauant  to  aubaec- 
Hon  fb)  of  thU  aecUon.  The  adeetion  under 
thU  aubeectton  dtaU  be  made  by  Me  Secre- 
tary after  an  in^artial  review  panel  haa 
eonaldered  each  aubmiaalon.  the  review  and 
adeetion  diaU  be  baaed  upon  the  factora  de- 
acrtbed  in  aubeeeOon  fbJtl)  and  in  accordr 
once  with  uniform  criteria  devdoped  by  the 
Seeretarg. 

(2J  In  making  the  adectiona  under  para- 
graph  ID,  Vte  Seeretarg  dtatt  give  prloritg  to 
pnvoeata  wMdi  have  the  Mgheat  potential 
fur  taeeea^aOg  demonatrating  tedtniguea  to 
imgrnee  the  guatitg  of  education  and  which 
can  be  ditaemtnated  and  repUcated.  In  addi- 
tion 0ke  Saeretary  ahoB  give  prloritg  to  pro- 
poealawMAhaveaa^elrpurpoeea— 

(A)  modemiaation  and  improvement  of 
aeeandarg  athod  curricula  to  improve  atur 
dent  mdHevemant  in  academic  or  vocational 
aubfeeta.  or  boA,  and  eoutpetencg  in  baaic 
fkneUonal  akOla: 


IB)  the  etitninoMon  of  exceaaive  decHvea 
and  the  eaUMiahment  of  increaaed  ffrodvo- 
Hon  teoKirementa  in  baaic  aubiecta: 

IC)  improvement  in  atudent  attendance 
and  diacipUne  through  the  demonatratlon  of 
innovative  atudent  moHvation  lediniguea 
and  attendance  policiea  with  clear  tanc- 
tlona  to  reduce  atudent  abaenteeiam  and  tar- 
dineaa: 

ID)  demonatratlona  deaigned  to  increaae 
learning  Hme  for  atudenta: 

IS)  expeHmentation  providing  incenHvea 
to  teadtera.  and  teama  of  teadiera  for  out- 
atanding  performance,  induding  ytnanciol 
awarda.  adminiatrative  relief  audi  aa  the  re- 
moval of  paperwork  and  extra  dutiea,  and 
profiaaional  devdopment; 

IF)  denutnatratiotu  to  increaae  atudent 
motivation  and  achievement  throudi  cre- 
ative combinoMona  of  independent  atudy, 
team  leadting,  laboratory  experience;  tedi- 
ndogg  utilieation,  and  improved  career 
guidance  and  counading;  or 

lO)  new  and  promiaing  modda  of  achool- 
communitg  and  achool-to-aehool  reUMon- 
ahipa  induding  theuaeof  nonachool  peraon- 
nd  to  aUeviaU  ahortage*  in  areaa  auch  aa 
mathematlca,  acience.  and  foreign  language 
inatruction,  aa  wdl  aa  other  partnerahipa  be- 
tween buaineu  and  education,  induding  the 
uae  of  equipment 
age  laaa.  amovntamd  cosomoNS  ofawamds. 

(aJdJ  A  aehool  award  made  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  purauant  to  thia  part  may 
not  exceed  $2S.000  in  any  flacal  year  or  a 
total  of  $40,000. 

12)  The  amount  of  each  individual  achod 
award  made  purauant  to  thia  part  ahaU  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  baaed  upon  the 
aiae  of  the  aehool,  the  number  of  atudenta  en- 
rolled in  the  aehool,  and  the  number  of 
teadiera  teaching  in  the  achooL 

(b)  Awarda  made  under  thia  part  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  two  achod  yeara.  No 
individual  achod  may  be  digible  for  any  ad- 
ditional award  under  thia  part 
SEC  (far.  atKiAL school  awamda 

(a)  From  the  amount  reaerved  under  aec- 
tlon  tS04(b)<2)  in  any  flacal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ia  authorixed  to  make  awarda  to  adtoda 
nominated  in  accordance  wUh  the  provi- 
aiona  of  aection  6S0S  to  pay  the  Federal 
ahare  of  the  acHvitiea  deacribed  in  the  pro- 
poaal  if  the  locd  educational  agency  pro- 
videa  further  aaavrancea  thiU  funda  from  the 
private  aector  triU  be  contributed  for  carry- 
ing out  the  acHvittea  for  which  aaaiatance  U 
aought 

(b)  For  purpoaea  of  thU  aection,  the  Feder- 
d  ahare  for  each  flacd  year  ahaU  be  not  leaa 
than  01%  percent  nor  more  than  90  percent 
The  Secretary  ahaU  act  the  Federal  duure  for 
categoriea  of  achod  awarda  baaed  upon  uni- 
form criteria  eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary. 
8KC  aiea.  MEaKAMCH.  gfAioAnm,  DoaBaitATioN, 

AND  MomroaoK  Acnmaa. 

<a)  From  the  amount  aet  aaide  under  aec- 
tion 9S04(b)(3J,  the  Secretary  ahaU  conduct 
reaeareh,  evaluation,  and  diaaeminatlon  ac- 
Hvitiea to  aaaure  that  exemplary  prajecta 
and  practlcea  whidi  are  devdoped  with  aa- 
aiatance provided  under  thia  part  are  made 
available  to  locd  educatlond  agenciea 
throudtout  the  United  Statea. 

lb)  The  Secretary  ahaU  uae  auch  amount  of 
the  funda  reaerved  purauant  to  aection 
6S04(b)l3)  aa  U  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the 
prxfddona  of  fhU  anbaecMon.  The  Secretary 
dtaU  eatabUah  an  independent  pand  to 
monitor  the  aueceaa  of  the  programa  aaaUted 
by  thta  part  in  adtieving  the  natUmd  obiec- 
tlvea  in  improving  inatruction  and  the 
achievement  of  the  atudenta. 


SMC  aiaa.  KKPtAL. 

Title  VI  of  the  Education  fbr  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  120  U.&C  4031)  U  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerii  will  designate  title 

vn. 

The  text  of  tlUe  vn  is  as  follows: 
JTTLB  ni—BlUNGDAL  EDVCATION 
SMC  TaaLSBOMTTItlM. 

ThU  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Bmngual 
Education  Act". 
SMC  raat  roucT:  A/rMOHUATtOfis. 
la)  STATtaaifT  or  Poucr.—Recognixing— 
ID  that  there  are  large  and  growing  num- 
bera  of  dtUdren  of  limited  Engliah  proficien- 
cy: 

12)  that  many  of  audi  children  liave  a  ctd- 
tunl  heritage  which  differ*  from  that  of 
Endiah  proficient  peraona: 

13)  that  the  Fedenl  Oovemment  haa  a  ape- 
cid  and  continuing  obligation  to  aaaiat  in 
providing  egud  educatlond  opportunity  to 
limited  Endiah  proficient  diildren: 

14)  that  the  Federd  Oovemment  haa  a  ape- 
cid  and  contlnuir  '■Migatlon  to  aaaiat  lan- 
guage minority  atudenta  to  acquire  the  Eng- 
liah language  proficiency  that  wiU  enable 
them  to  become  fuU  and  productive  membera 
ofaociety: 

15)  that  a  primary  meana  by  wAic/i  a  dtild 
leama  U  throudi  the  uae  of  auch  chiWa 
native  language  and  cvUvroJ  heritage: 

16)  that  the  inatructiond  uae  and  develop- 
ment of  a  child'a  non-Endiah  native  Ian- 
guage  promotea  atudent  aelf-eateem,  aubiect 
matter  achievement  and  Endidi-language 
acquiaiHon: 

17)  that  therefore,  large  numbera  of  chU- 
dren  of  limited  Endiah  proficiency  have 
educatlond  needa  whidt  can  be  met  by  the 
uae  of  bUingud  education  methoda  and 
tedvniquea: 

13)  that  in  aome  achod  diatrieta  eatablidi- 
ment  of  bUingud  education  programa  may 
be  adminiatratively  impractical  due  to  the 
preaence  of  amaU  numbera  of  atudenta  of  a 
particular  native  language  or  becauae  per- 
aonnd  who  are  qudifled  to  provide  bUin- 
gud inatructiond  aerdcea  are  unavaHade: 

(9)  that  Statea  and  Utcd  achod  diatrieta 
ahould  be  encouraged  to  determine  appro- 
prUUe  curricula  for  limited  Endiah  profi- 
cient atudenU  within  thdrjuriadictiona  and 
to  devdop  and  implement  appropriate  in- 
atructiond programa: 

110)  that  regardleaa  of  the  method  of  in- 
atruction, programa  whidi  aeroe  limited 
Endiah  praflderU  atudenU  have  the  equally 
important  goda  of  devdoping  academic 
achievement  and  Endiah  proficiency: 

111)  that  children  of  limited  Endidi  profi- 
ciency have  a  hidt  dropout  rate  and  low 
median  yeara  of  education: 

112)  Oiat  the  aegregation  of  many  groupa 
of  limited  Endiah  proficient  atudenU  re- 
maina  a  aertoua  problem: 

113)  that  both  limited  Endiah  proficient 
children  attd  children  whoae  primary  lan- 
guage U  Endiah  can  benefit  from  bUirigwd 
education  programa,  and  that  auch  pro- 
grama hdp  devdop  our  nationd  linguUtic 
reaouroea  and  promoU  our  intematlond 
compeHHveneaa: 

114)  that  there  U  a  aerioua  ahortage  of 
teadiera  end  educatlond  peraonnd  who  are 
profeaaUmaUy  trained  and  qudifled  to  aeroe 
children  of  limited  Endiah  proficiency: 

115)  that  reaeardt,  evduatlon,  and  data 
collection  capabUitiea  in  the  fidd  of  bUin- 
guat  education  need  to  be  atrengthened  ao  aa 
to  better  idenHfg  and  promoU  thoae  pro- 


grama and  inatructlotuU  pracHcea  which 
reauU  in  effective  education: 

lit)  that  parent  atul  community  partid- 
pation  in  bUingud  education  programa 
contrUtutea  to  program  effectiveneaa:  and 

117)  that  becauae  of  limited  Endidi  profi- 
ciency, many  adulU  are  not  abU  to  partici- 
pate fuUy  in  nationd  life,  attd  that  limited 
EngUah  proficient  parenU  are  often  not  able 
to  participate  effectivdy  in  thdr  chitdren'a 
education, 

the  Congreaa  dedarea  it  to  be  the  pdicy  of 
the  United  Statea,  in  order  to  eatablidi  equd 
educatlond  opportunity  for  all  diildren  and 
to  promoU  educatlond  excellence  lAJ  to  en- 
courage the  eatadiahment  and  operation, 
where  appropriate,  of  educatlond  programa 
uaing  bUingud  educatlond  practlcea,  tech- 
niquea.  and  methoda,  IB)  to  encourage  the 
eatabliahment  of  apeeid  attemative  inatruc- 
tional  programa  for  atudenU  of  limited  Eng- 
liah proficiency  in  adiod  dUtricU  where  the 
eatabliahment  of  bUingud  education  pro- 
grama U  not  practicable  or  for  other  appro- 
priate reaaona,  and  IC)  for  thoae  purpoaea, 
to  provide  financid  aaaiatance  to  locd  edu- 
catlond agenciea,  and,  for  certain  rdated 
purpoaea,  to  StaU  educatlond  agenciea,  in- 
atitittiona  of  higher  education,  and  commu- 
nity orvanisationt.  The  programa  aaaUted 
under  thU  tlOe  include  pnvroma  in  elemen- 
tary and  aecondary  achoola  tu  weQ  aa  rdated 
preadiod  and  adult  programa  whidi  are  de- 
aigned to  med  the  educatlond  needa  qT  indi- 
viduate of  limited  SnglUh  proficiency,  with 
particular  attention  to  children  having  the 
greaieat  need  for  auch  programa.  Such  pro- 
grama ahdU  be  deaiimed  to  enabU  atudenU  to 
achieve  fdl  competence  in  Engliah  and  to 
meet  achod  grade-promotion  and  gradua- 
tion requirementa.  Such  programa  may  addi- 
tionally provide  for  the  development  of  atu- 
dent competence  in  a  aecond  language. 

lb)  AmtonuATions.—(lJ  For  the  purpoaea 
of  carrying  out  the  proviaiona  of  thU  title, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
flacd  year  1938  and  each  oftheflve  aucceed- 
ing  yeara  auch  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary, 
aubieet  to  paragraph  It). 

12)  There  are  authortaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  aecUon 
7032.  auch  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for 
flacd  year  1988  and  each  of  the  five  aubae- 
quent  flacd  yeara,  adifect  to  paragraph  16). 

13)  From  the  auma  appropriated  under 
paragraph  11)  for  any  flacd  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  reaerve  an  amount  which  U  not 
leaa  than  60  percent  of  auch  auma  for  the 
programa  carried  out  under  part  A. 

14)  From  the  auma  appropriated  under 
paragraph  11)  for  any  fiacd  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  reaerve  for  the  purpoaea  of  part  C 
the  greater  of— 

IA)  an  amount  which  to  not  leu  than  20 
percent  of  audi  auma.  or 

IB)  an  amount  which  to  equd  to  the 
amount  made  avaUade  for  auch  acHvlttea 
forflaaU  year  1987. 

I5)IA)  From  the  auma  appropriated  under 
paragraph  ID  for  any  flacd  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  reaerve  amounta  equd  to  each 
amount  made  availabU  for  flKd  year  1987 
for  eadi  of  the  programa  under  paragrapha 
ID,  12).  and  13)  of  aection  70211a). 

IB)  From  the  auma  appropriated  under 
paragraph  11)  for  any  flacd  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaiZ  reaerve  an  amount  eouat  totheag- 
gregaU  amount  made  avaitabie  fbr  flacd 
year  1987  for  the  programa  under  para- 
grapha 14).  IS),  and  It)  of  aection  70211a). 

It)  Subieet  to  paragrapha  13).  14),  and  IS), 
from  the  auma  appropriated  for  any  flecd 
year  under  paragraph  ID  which  exceed  auma 
au^ropriated  for  audi  purpoaea  for  flacd 
gear  1987  the  Secretary  ahaO— 


I  A)  flrat  reaerve  audi  amounta  aa  may  be 
neceaaary  to  increaae  each  amount  reaerved 
under  paragrapha  14)  and  IS)  by  any  per- 
centage increaae  for  the  preceding  flacd 
year  in  the  Conaumer  Price  Index  for  AJO. 
Urban  Conaumera: 

IB)  aecond— 

ID  reaerve  not  leaa  than  70  percent  and  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  auch  remaining 
funda  for  apeeid  alternative  itutrucHond 
programa  for  atudenU  of  limited  Endiah 
proficiency  under  aection  7021la)l3);  and 

(ii)  reaerve  2S  percent  of  auch  remaining 
auma  for  programa  of  developmentd  bUin- 
gud education  under  aection  7021la)l2)  and 
programa  of  tranaitiond  biZinowat  educa- 
tion under  aection  7021la)ll),  q/ which— 

11)  for  developmentd  bUingud  education 
programa,  $1,000,000  ahaU  be  availabU  for 
flKd  year  1988,  and  for  each  aubaequent 
fUcd  year  an  amount  which  exceeda  by 
$1S0,000,  the  amount  for  the  preceding  flacd 
year;  and 

III)  for  ttanimond  bUingud  education 
program,  a&  remaining  auma  reaerved 
under  clauae  Hi). 

17)  f/otwithatanding  paragrapha  ID  and 
12),  no  amount  in  exceaa  of  $246,000,000  to 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  proviaiotu  of  thto  title  (including  aection 
7032)  fOr  flacd  year  1988. 
SEC  raat  OEFonnoNS;  KEGVLAnom. 

la)  Darimi  ions.— The  fdlowing  deflnitiona 
ahall  apply  to  the  terma  uaed  in  OiU  title: 

ID  The  terma  "limited  Endiah  proficien- 
cy" and  "limited  Endiah  proflcient"  when 
uaed  with  reference  to  individuaU  meana— 

IA)  individuato  who  were  not  bom  in  the 
United  Statea  or  whoae  native  language  to  a 
language  other  than  Engliah: 

IB)  individuaU  who  come  from  environ- 
menu  where  a  language  other  than  Endiah 
to  dominant;  and 

IC)  individuaU  who  are  American  Indian 
and  Alaakan  Nativea  and  wlio  come  from  en- 
vironmenU  where  a  language  other  than 
Etufiiah  haa  had  a  aigniflcant  impact  on 
thdr  levd  of  Endiah  language  proficiency 
and  who,  by  reaaon  thereof,  have  aufficient 
difflcdty  apeaking,  reading,  wrUing,  or  un- 
deratanding  the  Engliah  language  to  deny 
audi  individuaU  the  opportunity  to  learn 
aucceaafuUy  in  clasarooma  where  the  lan- 
guage of  inatruction  to  fn^Iiah  or  to  partid- 
paUfuUy  in  our  aociety. 

12)  The  term  "native  language",  uihen  uaed 
with  reference  to  an  individual  of  limited 
Engliah  proficiency,  meana  the  language 
normaUy  uaed  by  auch  individuaU,  or  in  the 
caae  of  a  chUd,  the  language  normaUy  uaed 
by  the  parenU  of  the  child. 

13)  The  term  "low-income"  when  uaed  with 
reapect  to  afamUy  meana  an  annud  income 
for  auch  a  /amity  whidi  doea  not  exceed  the 
poverty  levd  determined  purauant  to  aection 
100Slc)l2)  of  thU  Act 

I4)IA)  The  term  "prx)gram  of  tranaitiond 
bUingud  education"  meana  a  program  of 
inatruction,  deaigned  for  children  of  limited 
Endiah  proficiency  in  dementary  or  aecond- 
ary adiooU,  which  providea.  with  reapect  to 
the  yeara  of  atudy  to  whidi  audi  $nogram  to 
applicable;  atructured  Endiah  language  in- 
atruction. and,  to  the  extent  neceaaary  to 
aBow  a  child  to  achieve  competence  in  the 
Endidi  language,  inatruction  in  the  diiWa 
native  language.  Sudi  inatruction  ahaU  in- 
corporate  Oie  culturd  heritage  of  auch  diil- 
dren and  ofoBier  children  in  ilmerican  aoci- 
ety. Such  inatruction  ahaO,  to  the  extent  nec- 
eaaary. to  in  aS  oouraea  or  aubfecU  of  atudy 
which  wiO  attow  a  child  to  med  grade-pro- 
motion and  graduation  atandarda. 

IB)  In  order  to  prevent  the  aegregation  of 
children  on  the  baaU  of  noMond  origin  in 


programa  of  tranaitionol  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  in  order  to  broaden  Oie  under- 
atanding  of  diUdren  about  languagea  and 
culturd  herUagea  other  than  their  own.  a 
program  of  tranaitionol  bilinffuol  education 
may  include  the  participation  of  children 
whoae  language  to  EngUah.  but  in  no  event 
ahaU  the  percentage  of  auch  children  exceed 
40  percent  The  program  may  provide  for 
centroltoation  of  teacher  traininff  and  cur- 
riculum development  but  U  ahdU  aeree  auch 
children  in  the  adtooU  whidi  they  normaUy 
attend 

(C)  In  audi  couraea  or  aubjecU  of  atudy  aa 
art  muai^  and  physical  education,  a  pro- 
gram of  tranaitiond  bilingual  education 
ahaU  make  proviaion  for  the  participation 
of  children  of  limited  Endiah  proficiency  in 
regular  daaaea. 

ID)  Children  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
tranaitiond  bilingual  education  thaB.  if 
graded  daaaea  are  uaed,  be  placed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  daaaea  with  children 
of  approximatdy  the  aame  age  and  levd  of 
educational  attainment  If  diildren  of  aig- 
nVicantly  varyirw  agea  or  leveU  of  educa- 
tlond attainment  are  placed  in  the  aome 
claaa,  the  program  of  tranaitiond  bilingual 
education  aholl  aeeAc  to  enaure  that  each 
child  to  provided  with  irutruction  whidi  to 
appropriate  fitr  hto  or  her  levd  of  education' 
d  attainment 

IS)IA)  The  term  "program  of  developmen- 
tal bUingud  education"  mean*  a  AtB-time 
program  of  inatruction  in  elementary  and 
aecondary  achooU  which  providea,  with  re- 
apect to  the  yeara  of  atudy  to  which  auch 
program  to  applicable,  atructured  Endidir 
language  iiutruction  and  inatruction  in  a 
aecond  language.  Such  programa  ahaU  be  de- 
aigned to  hdp  chUdren  achieve  competence 
in  Endiah  and  a  aecond  language,  while 
maatering  aubiect  matter  akUU.  Such  in- 
atruction atiall,  to  the  extent  neceaaary,  to  in 
aa  courae*  or  aubfecU  of  atudy  whidi  wiO 
allow  a  child  to  med  grade-promotion  and 
graduation  atandarda. 

IB)  Where  poaaible,  daaaea  in  programa  of 
devdopmentd  bUingud  education  ihaU  be 
comprUed  of  approximatdy  equd  numbera 
of  atudenU  whoae  native  language  to  Eng- 
liah and  limited  Endiah  proflcient  atudenU 
whoae  native  language  to  the  aecond  lan- 
guage of  inatruction  and  atudy  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  The  term  "apeeid  alternative  inatruc- 
tiond programa"  meana  programa  of  in- 
atruction deaiffned  for  children  of  limited 
Sn^Iiah  proficiency  in  elementary  and  aec- 
ondary achoola.  Such  profframa  are  not  tran- 
aitiond or  developmentd  biUngud  educa- 
tion programa,  but  have  apeciaSy  deaigned 
curricute  and  are  appropriate  for  the  par- 
ticular linguUtic  and  inatructiond  needa  of 
the  children  enrolled.  Such  programa  ahdU 
provide,  with  reapect  to  the  yeara  of  atudy  to 
which  auch  program  to  applicable;  atruc- 
tured Snpliah  language  inatruction  and  ape- 
eid inatructiond  aervicea  which  wiQ  allow 
a  diUd  to  achieve  competence  in  the  EngUah 
language  and  to  meet  grade-promotion  and 
graduation  atandarda. 

17)  The  term  "famUy  Engliah  literacy  pro- 
gram" meana  a  program  of  inatruction  de- 
aigned to  hdp  Umited  EngUah  proficient 
adulU  and  out-of-adiod  youth  achieve  com- 
petence in  the  Endiah  language.  Such  pro- 
grama of  inatruction  may  be  conducted  ex- 
dudvdy  in  Endiah  or  in  EngUdi  and  the 
atudenfa  native  language.  Where  appropri- 
ate, audi  programa  may  include  inatruction 
on  how  parenU  and  famUy  membera  eon  fa- 
cilitate  Uie  educatlond  achievement  of  lim- 
ited Endiah  proflcient  children.    To   the 
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txtnU  fmMMt,  pnfmnct  for  purticipatton 
in  Mcft  tmgnma  aHmU  bt  ocoofriMl  to  Ou 
punaUa  ant  tmmtitat*  /jimlTr  iiMiiiten  of 
cMMrm  MOTilM  in  proffraau  sntotal  ita4«r 
flU«  HAL  AMk  mnavrsau  or  iiutrwcMon  may 
inrlMrfr  ina<nic«on  clMi0n«d  to  enoMe 
•Hmu  Miko  atv  o0k«npiM  aiiffibie /br  teM90- 
tVfV  fWitaU  Mimtmi  wUtr  mcHou  M&l  q/ 
Ilk*  rmMUgnltom  mmd  NaiiomaHtw  Act  to 
•dkicM  a  minimml  mndentanding  of  ordi- 
nan  MmgUtk  and  a  kmowtadgt  and  under- 
ttwndlno  of  kUtcn  and  government  of  the 
VmUed  Statea  at  required  6v  tectlon  312  of 
tmehAeL 

(tJ  nkc  tenn  Imwramt  ofaeadenUe  exeei- 
tenee'  meant  pngrama  of  tranetttonal  MZin- 
gmal  edmeatton,  developmental  MUmnul 
edmeaUon.  or  tpeeUU  aitemoHve  inatreetUm 
wklOi  have  an  ettoMihed  reeord  of  proxM- 
ing  <0lK<iMk  aeademleang  ezceBnU  tnatme- 
Uonandwhteheanbeneedaamodaefortif- 
JlKttveKhoobAtr  limited  EngUA  proficient 
atadentt  tofeelUtate  the  dtaeemination  and 
nee  <a  effective  teadMng  praetieei  for  limit- 
ed MngHah  profMent  ttadente. 

f$}  The  term  "Offiee"  meant  the  Office  of 
BOingaal  Mdncatton  and  Minority  Ian- 
guage  Affairt. 

(10)  The  term  "Director"  meant  the  Direc- 
tor ^  Ote  OXHee  of  BiUngual  Education  and 
mnorttg  Language  AffMrt. 

(11)  J»«  ««nn  "Seeretarw"  meant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

(12)  The  term  "other  programt  for  perwont 
Of  Hmtted  EngttA  proficiency"  when  uted 
in  fhU  tiOe  meatu  any  programt  within  the 
Department  of  Education  dlreetty  involving 
hOtnoual  education  acHvitiet  terving  per- 
mma  ofUmited  EngUOi  proficiencv.  tuOi  at 
Ote  programt  carried  out  in  coordination 
with  the  prxtviiiont  of  thU  title  purtuant  to 
part  E  of  tiOe  IVi^the  CaH  D  Perkint  Vo- 
cational Education  Act,  and  teetion 
S0*(a)(ll)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and 
programt  and  projectt  aeroing  individual 
of  tkmUed  EngtIA  profidencg  purtuant  to 
teetion  i(b)(4)  of  the  lAbram  Servicet  and 
Conatruetion  Act 

(b)  tUatajmoKa.—(l)  In  preacribing  regu- 
UMama  under  fkia  title,  the  Secretary  ihaU 
eonratt  with  State  and  local  educational 
agenciea,  organiMatlona  repreaentirtg  per- 
tone  of  limited  EngHah  proficiency,  and  or- 
ganlaationa  repreaenting  teachera  and  other 
peraonnti  involved  in  MlinffvaZ  education. 

(2)  The  Secretary  thaU  not  pretcribe  under 
CM*  UUe  any  regulatUmt  further  defining 
the  termt  defined  in  tubtection  (a),  or  any 
regulationt  rettrictlng  or  expanding  the 
definUiont  tet  out  in  aubaection  (aJ. 

(e)  NonncAftOK  or  Auuwn.— Airentt  of 
dtOdren  partlefpating  in  programt  attitted 
under  Otit  UtU  ihatt  be  informed  of  the  in- 
ttruettonal  goalt  of  the  program  and  the 
piogiett  of  their  dhUdren  in  auOi  program. 
Such  information  thaU  be  in  a  language  and 
finm  Ou  parent!  nmientand. 

PAMTA-nHAHCIAL  ASS/STANCS  FOE 
EUMGOAL  EDUCATION  PHOGRAMS 

mcnu-aamoiuLMBiKAnoHrmoGMAia. 

(a)  Vaea  or  /tocML— Fondf  avaiUMe  for 
grattta  under  thia  part  thaU  be  uted  for  the 
eetabHihmeiU,  operation,  and  improvement 
of- 

(1)  prograwu  of  traneMonal  bilingual  edu- 
cation: 

(2)  pngrama  of  devHopmental  bilingual 
education: 

(3)  apecial  alternative  inatructlonal  pro- 
gratna  for  tludenti  of  limited  Engliah  profi- 
dencK 

(4)  programa  ttf  aeademic  excellence: 

(5)  famllg  EngUah  Uteraey  programt;  and 
(t)  bOingual  praaOutol,  apecial  education, 

atid  gifted  and  talented  programt  preparato- 


ry or  tupplementary  to  programt  tueh  at 
Ouite  attitted  under  thit  Act 
Programt  under  thit  tubaecHon  may  uae 
available  funda  to  provide  teOaujlogy-baaed 
inatmctton  to  atadenta  in  order  to  enhance 
tlte  program, 

fb)  ArnJCAnoKa.—(l)  A  grant  may  be 
made  under  aubeeetion  (a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
thia  McMon  oniy  upon  application  therefor 
by  one  or  more  local  educational  agenciea  or 
by  inatltutioiu  of  higher  education,  inelnd- 
infii  Junior  or  community  eoUegea,  applying 
joinOy  with  one  or  more  local  educaiiotuU 
agenciea. 

(2)  A  grarU  may  be  made  under  aubaection 
(a)  (4),  IS),  or  (6)  only  upon  application  by 
one  or  more  local  educational  agenciea:  in- 
ttitutiont  of  higher  education,  iruAudirig 
Junior  or  community  coOeget;  or  private 
rumproflt  organiaatlont,  applying  teparate- 
ly  or  Jointly. 

(c)  Comuirr  or  Atpucatiom.—II)  Any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  authorized  under  tub- 
tection (a)  of  thit  aecHon  ahaU  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  at  tuch  time,  and  in  awA 
manner,  at  the  Secretary  contidera  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Applicationt  for  grantt  autltorlaed 
under  tubtectiont  (a)  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  thU 
aection,  aliaU  contain  information  regard- 
ing— 

(A)  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  pro- 
gramt conducted  by  the  local  educational 
agency; 

<B)  the  number  of  children  reaiding  in  the 
area  teroed  by  the  local  educational  agency 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  tchoolt: 

(C)(H  Hie  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  tchoolt  in  Ou  area  aerved 
by  the  local  educational  agency  who  are  lim- 
ited in  their  Englith  proficiency:  (ii)  the 
method  uted  by  the  apiUeant  to  make  thit 
determination;  and  (iiV  evidence  of  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  limited  Englith 
proficient  ttudentt,  tvch  at  reading,  mathe- 
matict,  and  t%ibiect  matter  tett  tcorea,  and, 
where  available,  data  on  grade  retention 
ratet,  ratet  of  referral  to  or  placement  in 
tpecial  education  programt,  and  ttudent 
dropout  ratet: 

(D)  the  number  of  limited  Enifiith  profi- 
cient children  toAo  are  enrolled  in  inttruc- 
tional  programt  tpedflcaUy  designed  to 
meet  their  educational  need*,  at  weU  at  de- 
tcriptiont  of  tuch  programa; 

(E)  the  number  of  limited  Engliah  profi- 
cient children  enrolled  in  public  or  pHvate 
aclMolt  in  t)ie  area  aerved  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  need  or  could  benefit 
from  education  programt  tuch  at  Oiote  at- 
titted under  thU  title; 

(F)  the  number  of  children  who  are  to  re- 
ceive inttruction  through  the  propoted  pro- 
gram and  the  extent  of  their  educational 
needt; 

<Q)  a  ttatement  of  the  applicant't  ability 
to  terve  Oiildren  of  limited  Englith  profi- 
ciency, including  an  attettment  of  the  qudli- 
ficationt  of  pertonna  who  will  participate 
in  the  propoted  project  and  of  the  need  for 
further  training  oftuOi  peraonnel; 

<H)  the  reaourcea  needed  to  develop  and 
operate  or  improve  the  propoaed  program; 

(I)  the  activitiea  whUA  would  be  undertak- 
en under  the  grant,  irududing  training  of 
educational  peraonnel  and  parenta,  and  how 
theae  activitiea  witt  improve  the  educational 
attainment  of  atudenta  and  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  applicant  to  operate  programa 
tuA  at  thote  attitted  under  Oiit  Act  when 
Federal  attittanoe  under  thit  teetion  it  no 
longer  available;  and 

(J)  the  apedfie  educational  goalt  of  the 
propoted  program  and  how  achievement  of 
thete  goalt  wUl  be  meatured 


(3)  AppHcatlont  far  grantt  authorlaed 
under  anbiecHon  (a)(3)  of  thU  teetion  from 
ap^icantt  who  detire  to  obtain  priority  in 
the  awarding  of  tueh  grantt  may  contain  in- 
formation regarding  (A)  the  adminUtraUve 
in^racticabaity  of  ettabUthing  a  bUingual 
ednoaMon  program  due  to  the  pretence  of 
tmaU  number  of  ttttdenU  of  a  particular 
native  language,  (B)  the  unatxitiabttily  of 
peraonnel  qualified  to  provide  bOingual  in- 
ttructional  tervicet,  or  (C)  the  appUcant't 
current  or  patt  efforU  to  ettaXMth  a  MZin- 
guat  education  proaram. 

(4)  AptHicationa  for  graritt  authorited 
under  tubtection  (a)(4)  ahaU  contain  infor- 
mation regardirig— 

(A)  the  number  of  children  aerved  by  the 
exittittg  bUirtgual  education  jnogram  and 
evidence  of  their  educational  condition 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the  program; 

(B)  a  deacription  of  the  exiaHng  program 
aa  toeC  aa  the  educational  batdcground  and 
{in0ui«tic  competenciea  of  program  peraon- 
nO; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  haa 
promoted  atudent  academic  achievement  aa 
indicated  by  objecHve  evidence,  auch  aa  im- 
provementa  in  language.  rtuUhematica,  and 
atOject  matter  teat  acorea;  grade  retention 
ratet;  ratet  of  referral  to  or  placement  in 
tpecial  education  programt;  ttudent  drop- 
out ratet;  and,  where  appropriate,  potttec- 
ondary  education  and  employment  expert- 
encet  of  ttudentt; 

(D)  the  extent  of  parent  involvement  in 
and  tatitfaction  with  the  exUting  bOingual 
education  program;  and 

(E)  how  the  activitiea  carried  out  under 
the  grant  would  utOiee  and  promote  pro- 
gramt of  academic  excellence  which  employ 
bOingual  education  practicet,  teOiniquet, 
andmethodt. 

(5)  Applicationt  for  granU  auttioriaed 
under  rabwction  (a)(S)  thaU  contain  infor- 
mation regarding— 

(A)  the  number  of  limited  Englith  profi- 
cient parenta  and  out-of-*chool  famUy  mem- 
bers of  limited  Engliah  proficient  atudenU 
xoho  would  be  aerved  by  the  Englith  literacy 
program; 

(B)  the  activities  which  would  be  under- 
taken under  Oie  grant  and  how  Uiese  activi- 
tiea win  promote  Englith  literacy  and 
enable  parenta  and  famUy  membert  to  attitt 
in  the  education  of  limited  Englith  profi- 
cient children; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  peraona  to  be 
aerved  by  Ou  program  tiave  been  ini>oIt>ed  in 
ite  development,' 

(D)  applicant's  prior  experience  and  per- 
formance in  providing  educational  pro- 
grama to  limited  Engliah  proficient  aduUa 
and  out-of-achool  youth; 

(E)  with  reaped  to  applicationa  by  a  local 
educatiotuU  agency,  the  extent  to  to/iic/t  lim- 
ited Engliah  proficient  students  enrolled  in 
the  educational  agency  are  served  by  pro- 
grama apedficaUy  deaigned  to  meet  their 
needa;and 

(F)  With  reaped  to  other  applicant*,  a  de- 
acription of  how  the  applicant  wiU  coordi- 
nate itt  program  urith  a  local  education 
agency  to  enture  that  the  program  wiU  hOp 
limited  Englith  proficient  famOy  membert 
promote  the  academic  progress  of  limited 
Englith  proficient  Aildren. 

(d)  OiuifT  LoaTATK»a.—(l)(A)  Orantt 
made  pursuant  to  tubtectiont  (a)  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  thit  teetion  ihaU  be  for  three 
years. 

(B)  During  the  firat  twdve  montha  of 
granta  made  pursuant  to  aulaectiona  (a)  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  thit  aection,  an  applicant 
may  engage  exclutivdy  in  pretervice  activi- 


tiea. Such  activitiea  may  inOude  program 
deaign,  materiala  devOopment,  ataff  reemit- 
ment  and  tminina  development  of  evalua- 
tion mechanitmt  and  proceduret,  and  the 
operation  of  programt  to  involve  pannti  in 
Oie  educational  program  and  to  enable  par- 
entt  and  fdmOy  membert  to  attitt  in  the 
education  of  limited  Englith  proficient  chil- 
dren. 

(C)  Upon  reapplication,  grantt  autliortsed 
under  aubaectiona  (a)  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  thU 
aection  AdU  be  renewed  for  two  additional 
yean  nnlcM  the  Secretary  determinea  that— 

(i)  the  applicants  program  doea  iu>t 
comply  with  the  reguirementa  act  out  in  thU 
title: 

(ii)  the  applicants  program  haa  not  made 
aubatantial  progreaa  in  aAieving  the  apecif- 
ie  educational  goala  aet  out  in  Oie  original 
application;  or 

(UV  there  U  no  longer  a  need  for  the  appli- 
canfa  program. 

(D)  Parenta  or  legal  guardiana  of  atudenU 
identified  for  enrollment  in  Mlingiial  educa- 
tion program*  ahaU  be  informed  of  (i)  the 
reaaona  for  the  aeleetion  of  their  Aild  aa  in 
need  of  bOingual  education,  (ii)  the  altemar 
Hve  educational  programa  that  are  avail- 
able; and  (Hi)  the  nature  of  the  bilingual 
edncation  program  and  of  the  inatructlonal 
altemativea.  Parent*  shall  alao  be  Informed 
that  they  have  the  option  of  detaining  enroll- 
ment of  their  AUdren  in  auA  programa  and 
ahaU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  ao  if 
they  ao  ehooae.  The  infbrmation  provided  to 
parenta  pursuant  to  this  aubaection  ahall  be 
in  a  language  and  form  the  parent*  nnder- 
*tand. 

(2)  Oranta  made  pursuant  to  aubaectiona 
(a)  (4),  (5),  and  (t)  ahall  be  for  three  years. 

(e)  AmjcATioM  RMQUiKMMEim.—An  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  authorized  under  aubaec- 
tiona (a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  thi*  section 
shall— 

(1)  be  devHoped  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  councO,  of  whiA  a  majority  ahaU 
be  parenta  and  other  repretentaUvet  of  the 
children  to  be  terved  in  such  programs,  in 
accordance  with  criteria  preteribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  be  accompanied  by  documentation  of 
such  consultation  and  by  the  commentt 
wMA  the  Cbnncil  maAx*  on  the  applica- 
tion: 

(3)  contain  atturancet  that,  after  the  ap- 
plication hat  been  approved,  the  applicant 
WiU  provide  for  the  continuing  consultation 
wiOt,  and  participation  by,  the  committee  of 
parents,  teachera.  and  other  intereated  indi- 
viduala  which  ihaU  be  aOeeted  by  and  pre- 
dominantly compoaed  of  parenta  of  AOdren 
parHcipatino  in  the  program,  and  in  the 
caae  of  programa  carried  out  in  aecondary 
achoola.  repreaentativea  of  the  aecondary  atu- 
denta to  be  aerved;  and 

(4)  ensure  applicant  support  for  addition- 
al advisory  councO  aetivitiet,  if  tupport  it 
reguetted  by  the  adviaory  conncil. 

(f)  ArraovAL  or  AmjCAiKam.—An  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  aubaectiona  (a)  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  tMa  aection  may  be  approved 
only  if  the  Secretary  determinea— 

(1)  that  Ou  program  WiU  uae  guallfied  per- 
aonnel, inauding  only  those  peraonnel  who 
are  proficient  in  the  language  or  languagea 
need  for  inatruetion; 

(2)  that  in  designing  the  program  for 
wMeh  application  is  mode;  OuneedaofOu 
children  in  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  been  taken  into 
aeeount  thronoh  consultation  with  appro- 
priate private  school  qflfleiols  and.  eonaiat- 
ent  with  the  nutnber  of  such  children  en- 
rolled in  sneh  achobU  in  Ou  area  to  be 


aerved  whose  educational  needs  are  o^  the 
type  and  whose  language  and  grade  levels 
are  of  a  aimUar  type  which  the  piogtam  ia 
intended  to  addreaa,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  private  aAool  otficiala,  provi- 
sion haa  been  made  for  the  participation  of 
a%uh  children  on  a  basis  comparable  to  Qiat 
provided  for  pubHc  aAoolchOdren: 

(3)  that  the  program  will  be  evaluated  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  that  meeta  the  re- 
guiremenU  of  aection  7033  of  thi*  title; 

(4)  that  Federal  ftinda  made  available  fOr 
the  project  or  activity  win  be  used  so  as  to 
supplement  the  leva  of  State  and  local  funda 
thtU,  in  the  abaence  of  thoae  Federal  funda, 
would  have  been  expended  for  apecial  pro- 
grama for  AOdren  of  limited  Aigiish  profir 
cieney  and  in  no  caae  to  aupplant  auA  State 
and  local  funds,  except  that  nothing  in  thia 
paragraph  ahaU — 

(A)  prelude  a  local  education  agency 
from  uaing  funda  under  Aia  title  for  activi- 
tiea carried  out  under  an  order  of  a  court  of 
the  United  Statea  or  of  any  State  respecting 
service*  to  be  provided  such  children,  or  to 
carry  out  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
tu  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  CivO 
RitMa  Act  of  1994  with  reaped  to  aercicea  to 
be  provided  auA  AOdren;  or 

(B)  authorize  any  priority  or  preference  to 
be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  funding 
of  Ou  activities  under  OtU  title; 

(5)  that  the  assiatance  provided  under  the 
application  will  contribute  toward  building 
the  capacity  of  Ou  applicant  to  provide  a 
program  on  a  regular  baaia,  similar  to  that 
propoaed  for  aasiatance.  which  wiO  be  ofauf- 
ficient  size,  acope,  and  quality  to  promiae 
signi/lcant  improvement  in  the  education  of 
AOdren  of  Kmited  English  proficiency,  and 
that  the  applicant  uHU  have  the  reaourcea 
and  commitment  to  continue  the  program 
when  aaaiatance  under  thia  Htle  ia  reduced 
or  no  longer  available; 

(9)  that  the  applicant  wiQ  provide  or 
aecure  training  for  peraonnel  participating, 
or  preparing  to  participate,  in  the  program 
WhiA  win  assist  them  to  meet  State  and 
local  certlfieallon  requirementa  and  that,  to 
the  extent  possible;  college  or  univeraity 
credit  will  be  awarded  for  auA  training; 
and 

(7)  that  Ou  provision  of  assistance  pro- 
poted in  the  application  is  consistent  with 
criteria  ettabliAed  by  the  Secretary,  after 
contultation  with  Oie  State  eduaUional 
agency,  for  the  purpote  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table dittribution  of  attittanoe  under  thit 
part  wiOiin  Ou  StaU  in  whiA  the  applicant 
it  located,  taking  into  contideratlon^ 

(A)  the  geographic  diatrOtution  of  AOdren 
of  limited  EngHA  proficiency; 

(B)  the  relative  need  of  persona  in  differ- 
ent geographic  areaa  within  the  State  for  Ou 
kinda  of  aeroicea  and  activitiea  authorlaed 
under  thia  title: 

(C)  Ou  relative  abOity  of  applicant  local 
educational  agenciea  within  Ou  StaU  to 
provide  needed  aeroicea  and  activitiea;  and 

(D)  the  rOoHve  numbera  of  peraona  from 
louhincome  famUiea  who  would  benefit  from 
the  applicants'  programs; 

(8)  Oiat  the  State  educational  agency  haa 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  haa 
been  given  Ou  opportunity  to  afl<er  recom- 
nundationa  thereon  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary. 

(g)  Paioarrr  OoMUDBunoir  or  Oaiim.— 
An  application  for  a  grant  under  aubaection 
(a)(3)  of  this  aeiMon  may  receive  priority 
based  i^on  the  inA>rmation  provided  by  the 
applicant  purtwa$U  to  ctanse  (A),  (B).  or  (C) 
0/ subsection  (e)(3)  of  thU  aection. 

(h)  Pamarrr  roa  PaoaaAta  Saavma  Uk- 
oaasMavKD  CBnjiaKM.—In  the  consideration 


0^  applications /Vom  local  ednootioiMl  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  programs  avAortaed  vnder 
this  section,  the  Secretory  shall  give  priori^r 
to  applications /Vom  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  are  located  in  varions  geographi- 
cal regiona  of  the  Nation  and  which  propose 
to  assist  children  of  limited  EngHA  profi- 
ciency who  have  hiatorieaUy  been  under- 
aerved  by  programa  of  bOingual  education, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  n«m- 
bera  of  auA  children  in  the  achoola  of  such 
local  edncational  agenciea  and  the  retetioe 
need  for  such  programs.  In  approving  auA 
applications,  the  Secretary  ahaU,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  aUoeate  funda  appropriated 
in  prxtportion  to  the  geographical  diatribu- 
tion  or  children  of  limited  EngUA  pro/leien- 
cy  throughout  the  Nation,  with  due  regard 
for  the  relative  ability  of  particular  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams and  Ou  relative  nitmbera  of  peraona 
from  low-income /amities  who  would  benefit 
from  such  programa. 

(i)  PaoaaAta  m  Puaaro  Rico.— Prograwu 
authorized  under  thia  title  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  may,  notwlthatanding 
any  other  proviaion  of  thia  title,  in^ude  pro- 
grama of  inatruction,  teacher  training,  cur- 
riculum development,  research,  evaluation, 
and  teating  deaigned  to  improve  the  EngUA 
proficiency  of  AOdren,  and  may  alao  make 
proviaion  for  aeroing  the  needa  of  atudenta 
of  limited  prq/lciency  in  Spaniah 

(})  BrrASs  PaovntOM.—If  the  Secretary  de- 
terminea that  an  applicant  fbr  aaaiatance 
under  thia  title  ia  unable  or  unwUUng  to 
provide  for  the  participation  in  Ou  program 
fbr  WhiA  aaaiatance  U  sought  q/ children  of 
limited  EngliA  proficiency  enrolled  in  non- 
prcufit,  private  achoola,  as  required  by  sub- 
section (f)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
ahaU— 

(1)  withhold  approval  of  such  application 
until  Ou  applicant  demonstrates  that  It  ia 
in  compliance  with  those  reguirementi;  or 

(2)  reduce  Ou  amount  of  the  grant  to  such 
applicant  by  the  amount  which  ia  reguired 
fbr  the  Secretary  to  arrange  (auA  aa  through 
a  contract  with  a  nonprofit,  nonaeetarlan 
agency,  organization,  or  inatltution)  to 
assess  the  needa  of  the  children  in  the  area 
to  be  aerved  for  programa  of  the  type  author- 
ized in  thia  title  and  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams for  the  AOdren. 

8KC  Ttu  Btpuji  CMODHtn  m  acaoota. 

(a)  fmwM-g  EMnTias.—For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programa  under  thia  title  for 
individual*  aerved  by  Oementary,  second- 
ary, or  poetsecondary  achooU  operated  pre- 
dominantly  far  Indian  or  Alaakan  Native 
AOdren,  an  Ijtdian  tribe  or  a  trtbaUy  sanc- 
tioned educational  authority  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  local  educational  agency  as 
such  term  U  used  in  this  title;  sub^t  to  Ou 
ftiOowing  quaUftcatlont: 

(1)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  trtbe,  band,  nation,  or  other  orpo- 
nieed  group  or  community;  including  any 
illasfca  Native  village  or  regional  or  village 
corporation  aa  defined  in  or  eatabliAed  pur- 
auant  to  the  Alaakan  NaHve  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (»S  Stat  U»)  WhiA  is  recognised 
for  the  apecial  programa  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Xfnited  Statea  to  Indiana  be- 
cause q^  their  status  as /ndians. 

(2)  The  term  "trlbaUy  aanctloned  educa- 
tional authority"  means  any  department  or 
division  of  education  operating  within  the 
adnUniatmHve  atmeture  of  the  duly  consti- 
tuted governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe,  aa 
well  aa  any  nonprafU  institution  or  organi- 
sation which  UAartered  by  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  to  operate  any  suoh 
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aolkool  or  oOmwIm  to  omimc  deHvcrv  of 
irffWoiwI  mniom  to  mnOten  of  Otat 
Mte  «Ml  loMc*  to  flWTOM*  6v  A«  SMTBtery 
ibr  flte  yiHVOHi  or  flU*  awNoM. 

A>  Bouio  or  tKDUM  Amam  Scaoou.— 
From  at*  aumM  offrofrtmltt  pmnuant  to 
metkm  7$§2(bJ,  Ou  Stentarjt  to  auihOTlMed 
towiak$9mft*iUatolk»av^ieaMtatoeamf 
tmt  invgiuKU  of  WUmgual  edveaUon  for 
JMtaii  eMMfm  <m  mcrvoMoM  amwd  by  e(- 
»d  ateondafyOtooU  operated  or 
IbKOteavmuoflndUMAOMrt. 

(ei  AmnuL  Baroair.— The  iUatotenX  Seere- 
tmn/ of  Ote  Interior  fbr  Ote  Buream  of  Indian 
At^ttn  ahatt  tnbmU  to  Oie  Oonoreaa.  the 
PrmUent.  and  Ote  aeeretary  bg  September 
M^emeh  wear  an  anniuU  report  which  pro- 


(1)  am  aaeeeement  of  the  needa  of  the 
JM<m  dMbbm  with  reepeet  to  the  purpoaet 
qfttto  ttOe  in  adkooto  operated  or  funded  by 
ate  Department  of  the  Interior,  ineiuding 
atom  tribm  and  local  edveaUonal  aoeneiet 
reeetetng  aaeiatanee  under  the  Johnaonr 
01laae9Aet:and 

(V  an  aaeeiement  of  Oie  extent  to  whiOi 
»»eh  need*  are  hetng  met  btfunde  provided 
to  MM*  aetoob  for  edncational  purpoaet 
Ouoagh  the  Seeretart  of  Ote  Interior. 

PAKTB-DATA  COUECTION.  KVAIAJATION. 
ANBMESEAKCH 

atamLmgormam. 

Fund*  available  wider  thia  part  ahatt  be 
naedjbr  (1)  QeOeettng  data  on  the  number  of 
Hmited  tngUah  proficient  peraona  and  the 
educational  aeroicea  avoMabU  to  auch  per- 
aona. fi)  evaluating  Uie  operation  and  eSfee- 
MvmeM  of  program*  aaaiated  under  thia 
UUe,  <i)  eonducHng  reaear^  to  improve  the 
et^etiveneu  of  btUngual  educcMon  pro- 
grama,  and  (4)  collecting  analvaing.  and 
diaaeminaHng  data  and  information  on  bi- 
Ungmal  education. 
SKcmtauMTBnmsrAnnoeMAMS. 

(aJ  £Un  CoLLacnoM  aim  DaaMMnunoH.— 
Upon  agvUeaUon  from  a  State  educational 
ageneg.  the  Seeretarg  ahaU  make  provtaion 
for  the  aubmiaeion  and  approval  of  a  State 
program  for  Ou  eoOeetUm,  aggregation, 
anatgaia.  and  publication  of  data  and  infor- 
mation on  the  State'a  population  of  limited 
tngUA  proficient  peraona  and  the  educa- 
tional aeroicea  provided  or  available  to  auch 
peraona. 

(b)  SgroMT  TO  StatETART.— Stale  programa 
under  thia  part  AaU  provide  for  the  annual 
aubmiaeion  of  a  report  to  the  Secretary  con- 
taining data  and  information  on  auch  mat- 
ter* aa  the  Secretarg  ahaU,  by  regulation,  de- 
termine Moenory  and  proper  to  achieve  the 
gmrpoeet  of  tMa  ttUe.  ineiuding  the  mattera 
apeeifted  in  aectlon  702UcHi).  SuOi  reporU 
ahatt  be  in  euehform  and  ahaU  be  aubmitted 
on  audt  date  aa  the  Secretary  ahaU  apedfy 
bg  regulation.  State  protnama  ahatt  provide 
for  Ote  dtoeenUnaMoM  of  information  regard- 
ing fheae  mattera  to  the  pubUc,  and  partlcu- 
larig  to  peraona  of  Hmited  En^iah  pratflcien- 
eg. 

le)  Onm  U*m*  or  Fvime.— State  programa 
auOtoriaed  under  thi*  aecHon  may  alao  pro- 
videfor— 

(V  ate  pUanntng  and  devdopment  of  edu- 
ealtonal  programa  auch  aa  thoae  aaaiated 
under  aUa  titte; 

(V  the  review  and  evaluation  of  programa 
of  bOtngual  ertMoatfon,  inauding  bilingual 
education  programa  that  are  not  funded 
under  aoatiae: 

($)  the  prooMoH.  ooortfinatton,  or  auper- 
vtotoa  ofteOtnieal  and  other  forma  ofnonfl- 
naneial  aaaiatance  to  local  educational 
ageneiea,  communitg  organieatUma,  and 
private  elementary  and  aecondary  achoola 


that  aerve  Umiied  MngUah  proficient  per- 
aona: 

(4)  the  devOovment  and  adminiatration  of 
inatrumenta  and  proeedurea  for  the  aaaeaa- 
ment  of  the  educational  needa  and  compe- 
tendea  of  peraona  of  limited  Engliah  prcji- 
eleneg: 

(5)  the  training  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agency  ataff  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
of  OUa  Htle;  and 

(t)  other  aetlvitlea  and  aeroicea  deaigned 
to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cational ageneiea  to  aeroe  the  educational 
needa  of  peraona  of  limited  Engliah  profi- 
ciency. 

(d)  PAYMXim.— Except  aa  provided  in  the 
aecond  aentence  of  thU  aubparagraph,  the 
Secretary  ahatt  pay  from  the  amounta  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoaea  of  thU  aectlon  pur- 
auant  to  aection  7002(b)(2)  for  each  flacal 
year  to  each  State  educational  agency  which 
haa  a  State  program  nibmitted  and  ap- 
proved under  aubaeetUm  (a)  of  thia  aecHon 
auch  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  auch  State 
program.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary 
to  any  State  educational  agency  under  the 
preceding  aentence  for  any  flacal  year  ahatt 
not  be  leu  than  $75,000  nor  greater  than  S 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounta  paid 
under  aectlon  7021  for  programa  within  auch 
State  in  the  fiacal  year  preceding  the  fiacal 
year  to  whUdi  thia  limitation  appliea. 

(e)  SoppLXMKifT  Not  SuprtAirT.—Funda 
made  available  under  thia  aection  for  any 
flacal  year  ahatt  be  uaed  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  aupptement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  to  increaae  the  level  of 
funda  that  toould,  in  the  abaence  of  auch 
funda,  be  made  available  by  the  State  for  the 
purpoaea  deacrlbed  in  thia  aectlon,  and  in  no 
caae  to  aupplant  awA  funda. 

SMC  7Mt  ntoGRAM  EVALVAnoN  MMQvnuuanra. 

The  Secretary  ahatt  iaaue,  within  aix 
montha  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  aec- 
tlon. regulatlona  which  set  forth  a  compre- 
ftenalve  design  for  evaluating  the  programa 
aaaiated  under  part  A  of  thia  title.  Such  regu- 
latlona ahatt  be  developed  by  the  Director  in 
cotuultation  toith  State  directors  of  bilin- 
gual education  programa,  the  evaluation  aa- 
aiatance centers  authorized  in  aection  7034, 
and  individuala  and  organizoMoru  with  ex- 
pertlae  in  teatlng  and  eooZiutMon  of  educa- 
tional programa  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
liah proficiency.  Such  regulatioiu  ahatt  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  information  and 
data  including— 

(1)  the  educational  background,  needa, 
and  competencies  of  the  limited  Engliah  pro- 
ficient j>eraotu  aerved  by  the  program; 

(2)  the  apeciflc  educational  acUvitlea  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  the  program;  the  peda- 
gogical materiala,  methods,  and  techniques 
utUieed  in  the  program;  and  loith  respect  to 
daaaroom  activities,  the  relative  amount  of 
instructional  time  spent  u>ith  students  on 
specified  taaka; 

(3)  the  educational  and  prafeaaional  guali- 
ficationa,  including  language  competenciea, 
of  the  staff  responsible  for  planning  and  op- 
erating the  program;  and 

(4)  the  extent  of  educational  progreaa 
achieved  through  the  program  meaaured,  aa 
appropriate,  by  (A)  teata  of  academic 
achievement  in  English  language  art*,  and 
where  appropriate,  second  language  aria; 
(B)  teata  of  academic  achievement  in  aubiect 
matter  areaa;  and  (C)  changea  in  the  rate  of 
atudent  grade-retention,  dropout,  abaentee- 
iam,  referral  to  or  placement  in  apecial  edu- 
cation daaaea,  placement  in  programa  for 
the  gifted  and  talented,  and  enrottment  in 
poataecondary  education  inatituttona. 


nc  rtU  KTAIVAJTOS  ASSOTANCK  CMNTtMa. 

The  Secretary  shatt  establiah.  Oiroutfit  com- 
petitive grarUa  to  inaHtuHona  of  higher  edu- 
cation, at  leaat  two  evaZnoMon  oMtotonce 
centers  SuA  eentera  ahatt  provide,  upon  the 
regueat  of  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
eiea, tecftnicoi  oMtotenee  regarding  methoda 
and  techniguea  for  identifying  the  educa- 
tional needa  and  competenciea  of  limited 
Engliah  proficient  peraona  and  aaaeaaing  the 
educational  progreaa  achieved  through  pro- 
grama auch  aa  thoae  aaaiated  under  thia  title. 
Oranta  made  pursuant  to  thia  aectlon  ahatt 
be  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
SMC  rata.  uatAMfx. 

(a)  RiajURCH  AMD  DxvKLOFMXMT.—The  Sec- 
retary ahatt,  through  competitive  contraeta 
under  thia  aection.  provide  financial  aaaiat- 
ance fbr  reaearch  and  development  propoa- 
ala  aubmitted  by  irtatitutiona  of  higher  edu- 
cation, private  for-profit  and  lumproflt  or- 
gani*ationa.  State  and  local  educational 
ageneiea.  and  individuala. 

(b)  AvTHOBizKD  AcTTvmss.— Research  ac- 
tivities authorized  to  be  assisted  under  thia 
aectlon  ahatt  include— 

(1)  atudiea  to  determine  and  evaluate  ef- 
fective modela  for  bttirxguaX  edvealion  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  atudiea  which  examine  the  proceu  by 
uihieh  individuala  acQuire  a  second  lan- 
guage and  maaler  the  subject  matter  sMtta 
required  for  grade-promotion  and  gradua- 
tion, and  which  identify  effective  methoda 
for  teaching  Engliah  and  subject  matter 
skltta  within  the  context  of  a  bilingual  edu- 
cation protrram  or  apecial  alternative  in- 
atructlonal  program  to  atudents  who  have 
language  proficiencies  other  than  English; 

(3)  longitudinal  atudiea  to  measure  the 
effect  of  thia  title  on  atudenta  enrolled  in 
title  VII  programa  (including  a  longitudinal 
atudy  of  the  impact  of  bilingual  education 
programa  on  limited-Engliah  proficient  atu- 
denta uaing  a  nationatty  repreaentative 
aample  of  the  programa  funded  utuler  thia 
title  and  which  providea  information  in- 
cluding data  on  grade  retention,  academic 
performance,  and  dropout  ratea); 

(4)  atudiea  to  determine  effective  and  reli- 
able methoda  for  identifying  students  who 
are  entitled  to  services  under  this  title  and 
for  determining  when  their  English  Ian- 
guage  proficiency  is  sufficiently  well  devel- 
oped to  permit  them  to  derive  optimal  bene- 
fits from  an  aU-English  instructional  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  the  operation  of  a  clearinghouse  which 
shatt  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  infor- 
iruition  about  bilingual  education  and  relat- 
ed programs  (and  coordinate  its  activities 
with  the  National  Diffusion  Nettoork); 

(6)  studies  to  determine  effective  methods 
of  teaching  English  to  adults  who  have  lan- 
guage proficiencies  other  than  English 

(7)  studies  to  determine  and  evaltuite  ef- 
fective methods  of  instruction  for  bilingual 
programs,  taking  into  account  language  and 
cultural  differences  among  students; 

(8)  studies  to  determine  effective  ap- 
proaches to  preservice  and  inaervice  train- 
ing for  teachers,  taking  into  account  the 
language  and  cultural  differences  of  their 
students;  and 

(9)  the  effect  of  this  title  on  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  operate  bilin- 
gual programa  following  the  termination  of 
aaaiatance  under  thia  title. 

(C)   ComVLTATtON  AMD  DKLXOATIOM  OF  AV- 

moRmr.-In  carrying  out  the  reaponaUHl- 
itlea  of  thia  aection.  the  Secretary  may  deU- 
gaie  authority  to  the  Director,  and  in  any 
event,  ahatt  eonauU  with  the  Director,  repre- 


aentatlvea  of  State  and  local  educational 
ageneiea.  appropriate  groi^u  and  organiaa- 
tlona  involved  in  bilingual  education,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaoureea 
Of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  Houae  of  Kepreaenta- 
Hvea. 

(d)  PvBUCATJOM  or  Proposals.— The  Secre- 
tary ahatt  publiah  and  diaaeminate  att  re- 
queata  for  propoaala  in  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment aaaiated  under  thia  title. 

(e)  LaoTATtOM  or  Axjthortty.— Nothing  in 
thia  title  ahatt  be  conatrued  aa  authorixing 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  or  aupport  atudiea 
or  analyaea  of  the  content  of  educational 
textbooka. 

SMC  TWat.  COOUUNATION  OF  USSMAMCB. 

Notufithatanding  aection  405(b)(1)  of  the 
Qeneral  Education  Proviaiona  Act.  the  Aa- 
ttotent  Secretary  for  EducatiotuU  Reaearch 
and  Improvement  ahatt  conault  with  the  Di- 
rector, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Reaoureea  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlvea  to  ensure  that  reaearch  ac- 
tioitiea  undertoJcen  pursuant  to  section 
405(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Qeneral  Education  Pro- 
viaiona Act  complement  and  do  not  dupli- 
cate the  activitiea  conducted  pursuant  to 
thUpart 

SMC  7*17.  MBVCATIOS  STATlSnCS. 

(a)  Data  ComcnoM.— Notwithstanding 
aectlon  406  of  the  Qeneral  Education  Provi- 
aiona Act,  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statlatica  ahatt  collect  and  jnMiah,  aa  part 
of  its  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation, data  for  Stales,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
trust  territories  with  reaped  to  the  popula- 
tion of  limited  Engliah  proficient  peraona, 
the  special  educational  services  and  pro- 
grams available  to  limited  E7^glish  profi- 
cient persons,  and  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional personnel  qualified  to  provide  special 
educational  services  and  programs  to  limit- 
ed English  proficient  persons. 

(b)  Vsx  OF  Data.— In  carrying  out  its  re- 
aponaitrtlitiea  under  thia  section,  the  NtMon- 
al  Center  for  Education  Statistics  shatt  uti- 
lize.  to  the  extent  feasible,  data  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Education  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  as  toell  as  data  collected  on 
limited  English  proficient  persons  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

PART  C— TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
SMC  7HI.  VSM  OFPVNDS. 

(a)  Vs*  OF  FvMDS.— Funda  avaiiable  under 
thia  part  ahatt  be  uaed  for— 

(1)  the  eatabliahment,  operation,  and  im- 
provement of  training  programs  for  educa- 
tional personnel,  includirtg  teachers,  admin- 
iatratora.  counaelora.  paraprofeaaionals,  and 
teachers  aides,  who  are  preparing  to  partici- 
pate in,  or  who  are  parUdpaHng  in,  pro- 
grams of  biiinffuoZ  education  or  special  al- 
ternative instructional  programs  for  limited 
EngUah  proficient  atudenta; 

(2)  the  tmininff  of  peraona  to  teach  and 
counaa  audi  peraona; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  refbrm,  innotMX- 
tlon,  and  improvement  in  applicable  educa- 
tion curricula  in  graduate  education,  in  the 
atructure  of  the  academic  profeaaion.  and  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  graduate  tchobl  faeuUie*.  aa  relat- 
ed to  bUingual  education; 

(4)  Ote  operation  afahort-term  troininff  in- 
atUutea  deaigned  to  improve  the  akitta  of 
parUeipanta  in  programa  of  bUingual  edu- 
cation or  apecial  alternative  inftmctional 
pnvrame  for  limited  Engliah  proficient  atu- 


denta; lohieh  may  include  aummer  programa 
deaigned  to  improve  the  inatructlonal  com- 
petence of  educational  peraonnd  in  the  lan- 
guagea  uaed  in  the  program;  and 

(5)  the  proviaion  of  inaervice  training  and 
technical  aaaiatance  to  parenta  and  educa- 
tional peraonnd  participating  in,  or  prepar- 
ing to  participate  in.  bilingttal  education 
programa  or  apecial  alternative  irutrucUon- 
al  programa  for  limited  Engliah  proficient 
atudenta. 

(b)  AppucATiONS.—d)  A  grant  or  contract 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  (1).  (2),  or 
(3)  of  this  section  upon  application  of  an  in- 
stityUion  of  higher  education. 

(2)  A  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  under 
aultaection  (a)(4)  of  thia  aection  upon  appli- 
cation of  (A)  inatitutiona  of  higher  educa- 
tion (including  junior  colleges  and 
community  colleges)  and  private  for-profit 
or  nonjtrofit  organisations  which  apply, 
after  consultation  with,  or  jointly  ufith,  one 
or  more  local  educational  agencies  or  a 
State  educational  agency;  (B)  local  educa- 
tional agencies;  or  (C)  a  State  educcMonal 
agency. 

(C)  APPUCATIOM  RXQUmaOMT  for  TRAnOMO 

PROORAMS.-An  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  for  preservice  or  inaervice  trainingr 
activities  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
thia  section  ahatt  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  adviaory  council  composed  of 
representatives  of  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  within  the  applicant's  service 
area  or  geographic  region  which  operate 
programa  of  bilingual  education  or  apecial 
alternative  instruction  for  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

(d)  TRAIMIMa    PROORAM   RXQVmKiaMTS.—A 

preservice  or  inaervice  training  program 
funded  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shatt  assist 
educational  personnel  in  meeting  State  and 
local  certification  requirements,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  should  award  ctMege  or  uni- 
versity credit 

(e)  PR£FERXMCt  IN  AssisTAMOL-In  making 
a  grant  or  contract  for  preservice  training 
programa  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
thU  section,  the  Secretary  shatt  give  prefer- 
ence to  programs  which  contain  courteworfc 
in- 

(1)  teaching  English  as  a  aecond  language; 

(2)  uae  of  a  non-Engliah  language  for  in- 
atructional  purpoaea; 

(3)  linimtotici,'  and 

(4)  evaluation  and  aaaeaamenU 

and  involving  parenta  in  the  educational 
process.  Preservice  training  programs  stiatt 
be  designed  to  ensure  that  participants 
become  proficient  in  English  and  a  second 
language  ofirutruction. 
SMC  7tat  mvnrvNcnoNAL  kmsovmcm  cmntmms. 

(a)  EsTABLOBMXMT.-Purauant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(5)  of  aection  7041,  the  Secretary 
ahatt  eatabli^  through  competitive  granta 
or  contracts,  at  least  16  multifunctional  re- 
source centers  (hereafter  in  thia  aectlon  re- 
ferred to  aa  'centers').  Oranta  and  contraeta 
ahatt  be  awarded  with  consideration  oioen 
to  the  geographic  and  linguiatic  distribution 
of  children  of  limited  Engliah  proficiency. 

(b)  AretmuD  ScRFidS.— /n  addition  to 
providing  technical  aaaiatance  and  training 
to  peraona  participating  in  or  preparing  to 
participate  in  bUingual  education  programa 
or  apecial  alternative  inatructlonal  pro- 
grama for  limited  En^iah  proficient  atu- 
denta, each  center  ahatt  be  reaponaitOe  for 
gathering  and  providing  infbrmatlon  to 
other  eentera  on  a  particular  area  of  bUin- 
gual education,  induding  (but  ttot  limited 
to)  bilingual  special  education,  bUingual 
education  for  gifted  and  talented  limited 
EntMah  proficient  ttudent*,  bilingual  oooo- 


tional  education,  bilingual  adult  adueotfon. 
bilinflwol  education  program  admintetni- 
tion.  literacy,  education  faehnoio0y  in  MKn- 
gual  programs,  mathematiea  and  science 
education  in  bilingual  pnvrams^  oounaeltna 
limited  Englidi  proficient  atudenta,  and 
career  education  programa  for  limited  Eng- 
liah proficient  atudenta. 
SMC  7aa.  FMLLOwsnra. 

(a)  AuTHOROATTOM.-Purauant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  section  7041,  the  Secretary  to 
authorised  to  award  fdlowahipa  for  ad- 
vanced atudy  of  bilingual  education  or  spe- 
cial alternative  irutructlonal  programa  for 
limited  Engliah  proficient  atudent*  in  auth 
area*  a*  teacher  training,  program  adminis- 
tration, reaearch  and  etHiIuation,  and  cur- 
riculum development.  For  fiacal  year  l$9t 
and  each  of  the  five  subaequent  flacal  years, 
not  leu  than  500  fdlowdiipa  leading  to  a 
masters  or  doctorate  degree  shatt  be  awarded 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  Such  fdlow- 
ships  shatt  be  awarded,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  various  group* 
of  individuals  uHth  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. In  awarding  fellowships,  the  Secre- 
tary shatt  give  preference  to  individuala  in- 
tending to  atudy  bUingual  education  or  ape- 
cial aUemative  irutructlonal  programs  A>r 
limited  Englieh  proficient  students  in  the 
following  specialized  areas:  vocational  edu- 
cation, adult  education,  gifted  and  talented 
education,  special  education,  education 
technology,  literacy,  and  mathematics  and 
science  education.  The  Secretary  ahatt  in- 
clude information  on  the  operation  of  the 
fdlowahip  program  in  the  report  required 
under  aection  7051(c)  of  thU  HtU. 

(b)  STVDY.—The  Secretary  ahatt  undertake 
an  ongoing  longitudinal  study  of  the  impact 
of  recipienta  of  auch  fettowahipa  on  the  fidd 
of  bilinirual  education  and  alternative  in- 
atructlonal programa  for  atudenta  of  limited 
Engliah  proficiency  and  ahatt,  throu4fii  the 
clearinghouae  atabliahed  pursuant  to  aec- 
tlon 7035(b)(5)  of  thU  title,  diaaeminate  re- 
search undertaJcen  by  recipients  of  auch  fd- 
lowahipa. 

(c)  Fellowship  REQvmEatEMTS.—Any 
peraon  receiving  a  fdlowahip  under  thia  aec- 
tion ahatt  agree  either  to  repay  audi  aaaiat- 
ance or  to  work  for  a  period  equivalent  to 
the  period  of  time  during  uhich  audi  peraon 
received  aaaiatance,  and  such  work  ahatt  be 
in  an  activity  related  to  programa  and  ac- 
tivitiea such  as  those  authorised  under  thia 
Act  The  Secretary  may  waive  thia  require- 
ment in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

SMC  7*t4.  nuoMirr. 

In  making  granta  or  contraeta  under  thia 
part,  the  Secretary  ahatt  give  priority  to  eli- 
gible applicants  with  demonstrated  compe- 
tence and  experience  in  programa  and  ac- 
tivitiea auch  a*  those  authorised  under  thia 
Act 

SMC  794*.  STIPENOS. 

In  the  terma  of  any  arrangement  deacrlbed 
in  thia  part,  the  Secretary  ahatt  provide  for 
the  payment,  to  peraona  participating  in 
training  programs  so  described,  of  auch  sti- 
pends rincludinff  allowances  fbr  substotence 
and  other  expenses  for  auch  peraona  and 
their  dependerUa)  aa  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  conaiatent  with  prevaUlng 
practlcu  under  comparable  federatty  aup- 
ported  programa. 

PART  D-ADMINISntATION 
SMC  7UL  WrtCM  OF  EOJUGVAL  MDVCAnW  AJW 

mamMnr  langvagm  ArrAOts. 
(a)  EsTABLaaxEMT.-There  ahatt  be;  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  an  Office  of  Bi- 
Ungual  Education  and  Minority  Language 
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At/Vkn  OmmtUr  1»  mu  metUm  nftrnd  to 
M  am  •Vfftet')  auvngk  wMc*  A«  Saentenr 
Aall  OMfTv  oirf  ftmettom$  nUUbig  to  tain- 


/ft;  Dum:tom.-(V  7ht  Cmee  ^taU  6e 
JkMdttf  ay  •  INfvetor  «r  BWiwiMl  MucoMoM 
mmdmaorUti  Lngwagt  Atfain.  ofpoUUad 
fty  flk*  aacmtmnk  to  wham  flkc  Saentory 
litaB  Mwato  mtt  MtgaVg  JitmettonM  rOat- 
tug  to  MUmtnuU  tiiieutkim.  flte  Dinetor 
AaB  alio  tc  ■tifimrf  mpoiulMltty  Jbr  eo- 
oiJImWff  flU  bOtavMl  etfueoMoii  oaptetM 
^oa»trprogmm$mimi»iattndbwau8een- 

(V  Tht  QOtea  tliMa  be  orgamiMtd  OM  the  Di- 
netor detenmtmm  to  be  approprUUe  to  order 
to  eiuMe  the  Wnetar  to  earrt  out  meh 
fnettone  umd  reeponeWUtlee  «Ofte«tMift 
iiruf  fkmt  Otore  ihatt  be  m  tftototon.  vUhin 
ike  Oaiee.  wMek  U  ezOuHvOt  reeponeOU 
>br  A*  eoOMttoit  ■Ovnva^toN.  oaoUwi^  owl 
pHUHemtlom  of  4aU  and  infitrwMtiOH  OH  the 
QptfrnMoB  mmd  effeettneneu  ofprogmma  aa- 
atetedMmdertklettae. 

W  The  Z>treetor  ahaU  prepare  and,  not 
later  OUM  /Mmonr  1  of  eocA  year.  Owtt 
raftmU  to  Oomgreee  and  Ou  Pretident  a 
report  on  the  grante  and  contraeU  made 
pmrtmtMt  to  (Ma  tUU  to  the  preceding  Aeeal 
pear  and  Ou  number  of  individuaU  benefU- 
tay  from  the  programt  aeeUted  under  thU 
UOa. 

(e)  JtDOBr  OK  BaJMOOAL  KDOCATIOM.—Ttie 

Seeretarp  ihatt  prepan  and,  not  later  than 
nbnmrw  1  Cif  J$U,  1990.  1992.  and  1994, 
ekeUeubmU  to  Ou  Congreae  and  the  Preai- 
tfmt  a  report  on  the  eondition  of  bOingual 
wtacoMm  to  the  Nation  and  the  adnUnU- 
traUon  and  operation  of  thU  title  and  of 
oOter  programe  for  peraona  of  limited  Sng- 
Hah  profleienep.  SuOi  report  ahaO  include— 

W  a  national  aaeeaament  of  the  educa- 
tional needa  of  cMMmt  and  other  peraona 
with  Hmited  EngHA  pro/Menen  and  of  the 
extent  to  wMeh  audi  needa  are  being  met 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  eiforia; 

(It  a  piaM,  iMdtading  coat  eaHmatea,  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  five-pear  period  be- 
gtrnntng  on  eueh  date,  for  extending  pro- 
grama  of  btUngual  education  and  bUingual 
vocational  and  adult  education  programa  to 
aB  nek  preaehool  and  Oementary  aOtool- 
ehildren  and  other  peraona  of  limited  Eng- 
Hah  profleienet.  inauding  a  phaaed  plan  for 
the  training  of  the  neceaaary  teachera  and 
other  education  peraonna  neceaaarp  for 
euehpmrpoee; 

fV  a  report  on  and  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
tMtiea  carried  out  under  thU  title  duHng 
Oie  preceding  twoftacal  peara  and  the  extent 
to  loMcft  each  ofaueh  acHviUee  atshievea  the 
poHcy  aet/orOi  to  sectton  7MZ(a): 

(4)  a  atatement  of  the  aetivittea  intended 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  aucceeding 
period,  tnOmding  an  eatimate  of  the  cost  of 
audi  aettvUiaa: 

liHJU  an  aaeeaament  of  the  number  of 
teadten  and  other  educational  personnel 
■Mrfwf  to  earm  out  programa  of  bOingwd 
oiMeatton  under  thia  title  and  thoae  carried 
out  under  other  programa  fbr  peraona  of  lim- 
ited MngHah  prt^ldenep! 

(BJ  a  atatement  deecribing  the  acHvitiea 
carried  out  thereunder  deaigned  to  prepare 
teaehera  and  other  educational  peraonndfor 
eueh  prograwui  and 

(Ct  ate  number  of  other  educational  per- 
loiinrf  naadad  to  earrp  out  programa  of  M- 
Hatgual  education  in  the  Statea; 

(9)  an  etttmate  of  the  number  of  fdUno- 
dt^  in  »e  fUU  of  training  teadtert  for  bi- 
Hngual  education  whidi  wiU  be  neceaaarp 
far  flk«  two  eueeoedingflacal  yoarv  and 

(7)  a  report  on  the  reaeardi  aetivittea  car- 
ried out  under  Qiia  title  during  the  preced- 


ing two  flacal  peara  and  the  motor  ftndinga 
of  reeeardi  atudiea. 

(d)  CooHoauTTOM  Wrra  tUauiuD  Pao- 
aaAma.—In  order  to  maxtmiae  rederal  ef- 
forU  akmed  at  aerving  the  educational  needa 
of  dMdren  of  limited  Snglidi  profietencn. 
the  Secrdarp  ahaU  coordinate  and  enaure 
doae  cooperation  among  with  other  pro- 
grama admtototered  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  induding  audi  areaa  aa  teadier 
training,  program  content,  reaeardi,  and 
curriculum  The  Seeretarp'a  report  under 
aubeecHon  ict  ahaU  indude  demonatratlon 
that  audi  coordination  haa  taken  place. 

(e)  Snifmo  RxQtnMKMXtrr.—The  Secretary 
diaa  enaure  that  the  Office  of  BUingual 
Education  and  Minoritg  Language  JUfdira 
U  atajfed  with,  autjident.  peraonnd  trained, 
or  with  experience  in,  bilingual  education  to 
diadiarge  eftedivdp  the  proviaiona  of  thU 
title. 

(/}  RxAoaa  AMD  ScoJUNO  AmjCATKua.— 
For  the  purpoae  of  reading  and  aeoring  ap- 
pUcationa  for  competitive  granta  authorlaed 
under  parU  A  and  C  of  thia  title,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  uae  peraona  who  are  not  otherwiae 
employed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
who  are  experienced  and  involved  in  educa- 
tional programa  similar  to  thoae  aaaiated 
under  parte  A  and  CofthU  title.  The  Secre- 
tary ahdU  aolicit  nominationa  for  applica- 
tion readers  from  State  directors  of  bilin- 
gual education  and  may  uaefunda  appropri- 
ated far  parU  A  and  C  of  thia  title  to  pay  for 
the  tt/ppUcation  reading  and  aeoring  aervicea 
reguired  by  thia  proviaion. 

SEC.  THi.  UMlTATtON  OF  AVTHOItnV. 

The  Secretary  ahaU  not  impoae  reatricttona 
on  the  availability  or  uae  of  funda  author- 
iaed  under  thU  HOe  other  than  thoae  act  out 
in  thU  title  or  other  applicable  Federal  atat- 
utea  and  regulationa. 

PAST  S— REPEAL  AND  TRANSITION 
SKC  Teat.  KMPEAL  AND  TtUMSmOS. 

(a)  RxPKAi.— Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1995  ia  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  ArpucABOJTr.—Thia  title  ahaU  not 
apply  to  granta  and  contracta  entered  into 
under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  before 
the  effective  daU  of  thia  Htle. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  vn? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

vin. 

The  text  of  title  Vin  is  as  follows: 
mZE  YUI— INDIAN  EDUCATION 
SEcrtwaaai.  saonTTms. 

ThU  Htle  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Indian  Edu- 
cation AmendmenU  of  1997". 
PART  A— INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN  FEDERALLY 
OPERATED  SCHOOLS 

asc  »m.  RscocfrmoK  ormtutAL  acaooLS. 

Section  1121  of  the  Education  Amend- 
menU of  1978  (Public  Law  9S-S61;  25  U.S.C. 
2001)  (hereinafier  in  thU  aubtitle  referred  to 
aa  "the  Act"  U  amended  by  atri/cing  para- 
grapha  (1)  and  (2)  of  aubaection  <g)  and  in- 
aerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  ftiUowing: 

"(g)(1)  AU  Bureau  funded  achooU  and  dor- 
mitoriea  (induding  but  rtot  limited  to  thoae 
operated  by  the  Bureau  under  contract  or 
grant  with  the  Bureau,  thoae  aeheduled 
within  appropriations  or  ctdminUtrative 
action  to  begin  or  to  be  expanded  aa  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1997.  thoae  eligible  for  contract 
under  the  Indian  Sdf-Determination  and 
Education  AaaUtance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
938),  thoae  digible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
aubtitle  BofthU  title  and  the  fiuMitiea  im- 
provementa.  and  repairs  and  new  conatruc- 


aon  aaaodated  wUh  audi  achooU  and  dor- 
mitoriea)  which  operated  or  were  funded  aa 
of  January  1,  1987,  or  uMdi  are  funded 
after  audi  date  by  the  Bureau  under  any  au- 
thority, are  herdty  apedflcaUy  recogniaed 
and  authoriaed  by  Congreaa. 

"(2)  No  education  program  covered  under 
thU  aubaection  may  be  terminated,  trana- 
ferred  to  any  other  authority  or  conaoHidat- 
ed  or  have  iU  programa  aubatantially  cur- 
tailed without  Oie  expreaa  permission  of 
Congreaa  except  upon  formal  regueat  of  the 
tribal  covncii  where  only  one  tribe  U  provid- 
ed aervicea,  or  where  the  fiuHlity  aervea  a 
muUitribal  baae,  the  tribal  counciU  repre- 
aenting  an  aggregate  of  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  students  served  by  tAie  scAooI  under 
consideration.". 
SKC  $iat  TKAJomta. 

(a)  Section  1121(g)(3)  of  the  Act  (25  V.&C. 
2001)  U  amended  by  atriking  "Such  stand- 
ards and  procedures  sftaU  require  that  when- 
ever" and  inaerting  "Whenever". 

(b)  Section  1121(g)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  2001)  are  amended  by  inaerting 
"tranafer  to  any  other  authority,"  after 
"doae"  and  "doaure."  each  place  either  ap- 
peara. 

SKC  aiaa.  umieaicr  Acnom. 

Section  1121(a)  of  the  Act  (M  V.S.a  2001) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragrapha: 

"(5)  (A)  Subfect  to  aubparagraph  (B).  the 
reguiremenU  of  paragraj^  (2).  (3),  and  (4) 
ahaU  not  apply  when  temporary  cloaure. 
conaolidation.  or  avbatantial  curtailment  U 
required  by  facility  conditiona  which  conati- 
tute  an  immediate  hazard  to  health  and 
aafety,  except  that  (i)  no  action  under  thU 
proviaion  can  be  for  longer  than  one  aca- 
demic year  or  one  calendar  year,  whichever 
U  ahorter,  and  (ii)  no  action  may  be  taken 
until  the  Bureau  haa  regueated,  and  provid- 
ed a  reaaonabU  period  for  the  conduct  of.  an 
inapection  by  the  appropriate  tribal  or 
county,  State,  or  municipal  buUdinn  inapec- 
tor,  to  determine  the  preaence  of  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  health  and  aafety. 

"(B)(i)  No  building  inapector  other  than 
one  deaignated  by  the  tribe  ahaU  make  an  in- 
apection under  thU  paragraph  untess  notice 
is  ffioen  to  the  involved  trlbea  at  the  same 
time  that  the  regueat  U  made. 

"(ii)  No  action  shall  be  taken  under  thU 
paroffrapA  i?  the  inspection  by  the  outside 
inspector  finds  no  immediate  haeard  to 
health  and  safety. 

"(6)  The  AssUtant  Secretary  ahaU  devdop 
regulationa  to  establish  new  aduMU  and  to 
make  program  expanaiona  in  exUting 
achooU  operated  by  the  Bureau,  and  con- 
tracted under  the  Indian  Sdf-Determination 
and  Education  AaaUtance  Act,  except  that 
no  regulationa  may  be  promulgated  which 
baae  the  deciaion  primarily  upon  the  geo- 
graphic proximity  of  public  education,  and 
which  do  not  give  equal  weidU  to  geograph- 
ic and  demographic  faetora,  the  hUtory  and 
record  of  success  or  failure  of  the  programa 
offered  by  the  Bureau  and  by  aU  alternative 
providers  or  potential  providera  of  educa- 
tion aervicea  for  the  atudenU  under  conaid- 
eration,  and  the  input  of  aU  partlea,  indud- 
ing the  public  achooL 

"(7)  Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law,  aubject  to  a  determination  by  the 
local  achod  board,  the  adioda  at  the  PudiHo 
of  Zia  and  the  Tama  Settlement  ahaU 
expand  to  kindergarten  through  grade  8. ". 
SKC  aiei.  BOAMDOK  STAtmAMoa. 

Section  1122  of  the  Act  (25  V.Sa  2002)  U 
amended  by  redeaignaiing  subsection  (d)  aa 


aubaection  (e)  and  adding  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  aubaection: 

"(d)  The  atandarda  under  thU  aectlon  ahdU 
be  aubfect  to  the  waiver  proviaiona  in  aec- 
tlon 1121(d).  provided  that  no  adiod  in  op- 
eration on  or  before  January  1. 1987  (regard- 
leu  of  compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
theae  atandarda)  may  be  cloaed,  tranafirred 
to  another  authority,  conaolidated  or  have 
iU  program  substontiotlv  curtailed  for  fail- 
ure to  meet  theae  atandarda.  Before  February 
1,  1988.  the  AaaUtant  Secretary  ahaa  atOmit 
to  Oonsress  a  report  detailing  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with,  and  the  actiona  necessary  fbr, 
complete  compliance  with  the  standards 
under  thU  section. ". 

SIC  aiat  MMGtJLATIONa. 

Section  1123  of  the  Act  (25  V.SC.  2003)  U 
amended  to  read  aafoUowa: 

"XEOUIATIOIIS 

"Sxc.  1123.  (a)  The  provisions  of  25  CFR 
parU  31.  32,  33.  36.  39.  42.  43.  as  in  effect  on 
January  1. 1986  are  hereby  incorporated  and 
made  a  part  of  fhU  Act  Except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  such  provi- 
sions may  not  be  changed  or  amended. 

"(b)  Except  aa  required  by  Public  Law  99- 
288  or  as  may  be  specificaUv  required  by 
thU  Act  or  any  sul>sequent  Act,  the  AaaUtant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ahall  publUh  no  regulationa. 
guiddinea.  pdiciea.  or  procedures  of  general 
effect  on  the  issues  cotiered  by  paracrrapA 
(1)." 
asc  Biai.  roMMVLA  nonsioNS. 

Section  1128(a)  of  the  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2008) 
U  amended  by  adding  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the 
flacal  year  1989  and  for  each  aubaequent 
flacal  year  in  Which  the  AaaUtant  Secretary 
doea  not  provide  funda  to  educational  pro- 
grama in  accordance  with  the  laat  aentence 
of  thU  aubaection.  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
shall  use  a  weighted  student  unit  of  1.2  for 
students  in  the  aeventh  and  eighth  gradea; 
ahaU  uae  a  factor  of  200  atudenU  toAten  deter- 
mining an  adjuatment  for  a  small  school 
factor:  and.  where  requeated  by  the  local  su- 
pervisor and  scAooI  board,  ahall  make  provi- 
aion in  the  formula  for  the  proviaion  ofreai- 
dentlal  aervicea  on  a  leaa  than  9-month 
basis.". 
SIC  utf.  AtnaNisnuTPTK  poun/iA. 

Section  1128(c)  of  the  Act  (25  U.S.C.  2008) 
U  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  ahall  compute,  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  shall  pay  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  payment  of  the  formula 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  an  ad- 
minUtrative  cost  payment  based  upon  thU 
subsection  to  eadi  contractor  (under  the 
Indian  Sdf-Determination  and  Education 
AsaUtance  Act;  Public  Law  93-638)  or  grant- 
ee (under  the  Sdf-Determination  Orant  Act 
of  1987).  Any  other  provision  of  law  not- 
withstanding, the  Secretary  ahaU  not  com- 
pule  adminUtrative  coat  by  any  other 
means. 

"(2)(A)  Subiect  to  the  adiuatmenU  in  aub- 
paragraph  (B).  the  adminUtrative  cost  ahaU 
be  the  sum  of  12  percent  of  the  amount 
under  dauae  (i)  of  thU  paragraph  added  to 
the  amount  under  douse  (ii)  of  thU  para- 
graph, divided  by  the  sum  of  the  amounU  in 
dauaea  (i)  and  (iW  of  thU  aubparagraph, 
calaUated  aa  a  percentage  to  two  dedmal 
places,  mulHpUed  by  the  amount  of  dauae 
(iv)  of  thU  paragraph.  For  purpoaea  of  thU 
aubparagraph,  the  following  wUl  be  used.* 

"(V  The  total  direct  prtvram  funding  of 
eadi  grantee  for  aO  Bureau  elementary  and 
secondary  eduooMon  fitnctiona,  aa  defined 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  paragraph,  and  all 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  programa  or  parts 
of  programa  contracted  for,  or  for  whidi 
granU  are  received  from  the  Bureau  during 
the  preceding  flacal  year,  which  ahared 
common  adminUtrative  aervicea  (aa  audi 
term  U  defined  in  aubaection  (g))  with  the 
programa  covered  by  aubaection  (a)  of  thU 
aectlon,  irreapective  of  the  number  of  con- 
traeU involved 

"(ii)  Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  under 
dauae  (Hi). 

"(Hi)  The  average  total  direct  program 
funding  for  all  Bureau  programa  or  parU  of 
programa  induded  under  dauae  (i)  for  all 
contractors  contracting  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  elementary  and  secondary  education 
functUma  during  the  preceding  fiacal  period 

"(iv)  Each  grantee's  total  direct  program 
funding  for  Bureau  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  functions,  aa  defined  under 
paragrajOi  (3)  of  thU  paragraph  and  aU 
other  Bureau  programs  or  parU  of  programs 
contracted  for,  or  for  which  granU  are  re- 
ceived from  Oie  Bureau,  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  thU  computation  U  bdng  per- 
formed which  will  aJtare  common  adminU- 
trative aervicea  (aa  defined  by  aubaection 
(g)). 

"(B)  The  percentage  rate  aa  determined 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  of  thU  paragraph 
ahall  be  adiuated  aafoUowa: 

"(i)  An  additional  1  percent  shaU  be  added 
for  each  100  milea  that  the  average  of  the 
dUtances  from  the  principal  offices  of  the 
grantee  or  contractor  to  the  nearest  office  of 
the  banking  institution  used  by  the  contrac- 
tor for  regular  business,  the  nearest  office  of 
the  banking  institution  used  by  Oie  grantee 
or  contractor  at  which  a  draw  down  upon  a 
letter  of  credit  requeat  must  be  presented,  if 
different,  the  nearest  siU  for  regular  pro- 
curement of  bulk  school,  office  and  janitori- 
al supplies,  office  and  sctiool  equipment  and 
related  maintenance  and  repair  items,  and 
the  neareat  post  office,  exceeds  20  miles. 

"(ii)  An  additional  V,  percent  for  eadi 
school  in  exceaa  of  one  adminUtered  by  the 
aame  contractor  or  grantee. 

"(Hi)  An  additional  V,  percent  for  each 
Bureau  program  or  part  of  a  program  con- 
tracted for,  or  for  which  a  grant  U  received, 
which  requires  bookkeeping  and  flacal  man- 
agement procedurea  in  exceaa  of  those  nor- 
mally maintained  by  the  contractor  or 
grantee  for  the  program  under  thU  aectlon. 

"(C)  The  Bureau,  as  lead  agency,  ahaU  pay 
adminUtraHve  coaU  aa  determined  by  the 
formula  under  thU  subsection  for  the  total 
program  doUara  contracted  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Sdf-Determination  and  Education 
AaaUtance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638)  or  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  tiOe  II  and  chapter  1  of  thU 
Act  for  basic  educational  operationa  indud- 
ing ISEP,  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act,  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and  operation 
and  maintenance  or  thepart  or  parts  con- 
tracted or  granted  by  a  tribaUy  controlled 
adiod,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  (i)  reduce  adminUtmtive  coaU 
paymenU  from  the  Bureau  to  the  extent  of 
administrotitie  coaU  funda  actually  received 
by  tribaUy  controlled  adiooU  under  auch 
AcU  and  programa  and  (ii)  ahaU  take  audi 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  collect  any  ad- 
ditUmal  auma  under  audi  AcU  and  pro- 
grama, 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  thU  section,  the  term 
'Bureau  elementary  and  aecondary  func- 
tlona'ahaa indude,  btUnotbe limited  to,  aU 
programa  funded  under  thU  section.  aS  con- 
tracted or  granted  programa  or  projecU  dU- 
tributed  by  the  Bureau  but  funded  under  au- 
thorities of  the  Department  of  Education, 


and  aU  contracted  or  granted  operationa 
and  maintenance  Atndi^  from  whatever 
source  derived. 

"(4)  Subject  to  this  subsection.  .133  per- 
cent of  the  funda  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
be  reserved  by  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for 
dUtribution  under  this  section  for  national 
school  board  training  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  in  Which  it  was  conducted  in  fiacal 
year  1986,  except  that  the  contract  for  such 
trttininff  may  not  be  awarded  after  May  1  of 
eadi  fiscal  year.  The  agenda  for  the  training 
aeasUMS  shall  be  establiahed  by  the  adiod 
boards  through  their  regional  or  national 
oroanieations.  For  a  adiod  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— 

"(A)  for  each  year  in  whidi  the  ilssistant 
Secretary  funda  education  programa  under  a 
weighted  unit  formula,  a  school  uthich  pen- 
erotes  less  than  168  uteighted  uniU  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  2  weighted  units,  to 
defray  adiod  board  actlvitlea:  and 

"(B)  from  the  funda  recdved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thU  aecHon,  an  amount  Which  U 
the  greater  of  $4,000  or  2  percent  of  the 
funds  recdved  shaU  be  reserved  for  school 
board  acHvitlea,  includiiw  but  not  limited 
to,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  meeting  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
membership  in  and  support  of  organisa- 
tions engaged  in  activities  on  bdialf  of 
Indian  education. 

"(3)  For  eadi  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Bureau  operated  education  programs  are 
hereby  authorUed  to  carry  forward,  at  the 
election  (made  at  any  time  in  the  fiscal 
year)  of  the  local  schod  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  board,  an  amount 
equal  to  no  more  than  IS  percent  of  the 
amount  received  under  this  section,  and 
ShaU  remain  availabU  until  expended  ". 
SKC  tut.  ADrnvasnunvK  costs  OKmanmi. 

Section  1128  of  the  Act  (25  U.&C  2008)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  term  'adminUtrative  cosW  aa 
uaed  in  thU  section  shaU  mean  the  addition- 
al cosU  which  a  tribe  or  tribal  organiaalion 
incurs  as  a  result  of  a  contract  or  grant  op- 
eration of  a  function  authoriaed  by  or  previ- 
ously accompliahed  by  the  AaaUtant  Secre- 
tary. The  additional  coaU  may  indude  tnit 
not  be  limited  to  contract  supervision,  pro- 
gram management,  flacal  management, 
planning  and  devdopment,  personnel,  prop- 
erty and  procurement,  corporate  and  aafety, 
executive  management,  office  aervicea, 
policy  direction  security,  and  racordfceep- 
ing.". 
SKC  iiaa  tJOCAL  ntoamaaNT. 

Section  1129(a)(4)  of  the  Act  (25  V.SC 
2009)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Pursuant  to  guiddinea  es- 
tablished by  the  AaaUtant  Secretary,  not- 
withatanding" and  inaerting  "Notwith 
atanding": 

(2)  by  inaerting  "for  the  fiacal  year  1988 
and  thereafter."  immediatdy  before  'Iruper- 
viaor":and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fdOowing: 
"Purchaaea  made  purauarU  to  this  auOiorlty 
ahaU  (A)  be  reatricted  to  funda  recdved 
under  section  1128  of  thU  Act,  (B)  indude 
certification  by  supervisor  of  the  aehod  that 
the  price  paid  U  fair  and  reasonable;  (C) 
have  specific  school  board  authority  far 
eadi  purchase,  (D)  be  documented  by  a  Jour- 
nal whidi  detaUs  Vie  name  of  the  sdtool,  the 
type  of  items  purdiaaed,  and  the  amount, 
date,  and  size  of  the  transaction,  business; 
(E)  apedflcaUy  cite  this  provision  of  law  far 
authority  to  make  the  purdiaae,  and  (F)  not 
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StetkM  llt$  <^  Of  Act  as  VJ.C  2009)  U 
mnm*ti  »v  otftaa  aftmr  tmbmetiam  (a)  the 
faUewtmgiuwambMetkm:  .  ^  ^    ,^ 

"07  avVtet  to  the  /itndM  genentad  by  the 
fixntalomM  or  tM»  Act.  when  $pee(fleaUt  re- 
(jUMfiJ  fty  Ott  tHbtK  Ae  Bureau  of  Indian 
AffUn  aMB  tmaltmmU  any  cooperaMoe 
■sramMiU  imwivtaff  a  Bwmau  operated  edu- 
MtfOM  pn«mN  tnttnd  into  teftpom  M« 
trikt  md  Ote  Vocal  wtOUe  tOtooL  The  tribe 
mmd  Ota  local  wMool  diUriet  tHutU  decide 
what  thaU  be  eneompoMeed  by  the  agree- 
mamt  and  Ota  agraemtnt  man  eneompan  eo- 
ordtHOttom  ofmUoranw  part  of  the  foOouh 

ino: 

"(1)  The  aeademic  program  and  eurrieu- 
tmn  Hf  a  Bunmu  operated  facOUt  which  U 
eurrenOt  accredited  by  a  State  or  regional 
aeertdUing  entttg  would  ttlU  be  State  ac- 
credited). 

•^2)  SetpoH  eervieet.  including  proeure- 
memt  undfaeOitiee  maintenance. 

"i3)  TrauMporteUon. ". 
SKC  UIL  COWBEUVtlTCW 

SecOon  1130  of  the  Act  (25  VJS.C  2010)  U 


(1)  by  inaerUno  "(a)'  after  the  tectum  de$- 
iffnaUon;  and 

(V  by  inaertlng  after  tuJbaectlon  (a)  a*  »o 
designated  thefoOowtng  tubeecHon: 

"(bXl)  AU  octlonM  under  thia  Act  ahaU  be 
done  with  active  eonauUaUon  with  tlu 
tribea. 

"(2)  For  purpoaea  of  thU  Act.  the  term 
tenanttoMon'  mean*  a  proceaa  of  meeHng 
with  tribea,  AlaOcan  natlvea  enHtiet,  and 
IndiOM  and  tribal  organieaHon*  on  a  peri- 
odic and  atatemaUe  baaU  not  leu  than 
evert  3  monAa.  Notice  of  aa  awA  meeHnga 
ahatt  be  given  at  loaat  30  duga  prior  to  any 
auch  meeting.  Notice  ahaU  be  given  in  the 
Federal  Reglater.  along  with  a  liat  of  toplca 
to  be  covered.  MeeHnga  wlU  be  held  in  differ- 
ent regUma  of  the  countm,  so  a*  tofiuHlitaU 
participation.  During  auch  meettnga,  de- 
par^nent  offlciala  ahaU  provide  information 
on  on  mattera.  inauding  budget  InitlaHvea 
and  diacnaaiona,  all  regnlatorg  proviaiona 
which  wlU  be  or  are  being  eonaldered  for, 
anwndment  or  chance  wiOAn  the  next  « 
monOu.  aU  adminiatratlve  changea  affect- 
ing deUvem  medwniama.  and  aeek  input  on 
aU  iaauea  considered  Important  by  the 
Indian  entUiea  partlclpaHttg,  inauding 
Otoae  iaauea  affecting  programa  in  other  Fed- 
eral agendea.  Vnteu  for  dear  and  convinc- 
ing reasona.  Department  otfldaU  OtaU  give 
effect  to  the  vlewe  of  theae  entltlea.  The  con- 
anUation  requirement  of  thU  aectlon  wlB  be 
met  only  by  open  diacuaalon  at  tlu  required 
meettnga.  Bureau  offldala  thoO  meet  if  re- 
gueated  by  the  Indian  entltlea. ". 
oc  ata.  maun  POMrgMKMO. 

Section  1131(f)ll)  of  the  Act  <2S  V.S.C. 
2011)  U  amended  by  inaerHng  'Initial  hire 
or  any  oUter"  before  "peraonnd". 
ucvurMMOomgL 

The  Act  la  amended  by  adding  after  tec- 
tum 1140B  Oie  fallowing  new  aectlon: 
"reaeomaL 
"Sec  lUOa  (a)  Not  later  Oian  March  1. 
lOU,  from  funds  appropriated  for  adminit- 
(ration,  the  Aadetamt  Secretary  OmO.  con- 
tfnet  a  atudy  and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
greea  of  Bureau  of  Indian  AffiHra  funded 
school  penonnd  coats,  induding— 

"UD  current  aalariea  paid  to  education 
penonnd  in  BitrMti  of  Indian  Affaire 
funded  adwolsi 

"(2)  current  aaJarte*  paid  to  peraonnd  in 
positions  comparable  to  Bureau  of  Irulian 


Affaire  education  posltUms  in  proxlmaU 
local  educational  agencies  of  States  in 
wMdi  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  funded 
aduMle  are  found;  and 

"(3)  State  average  aalariea. 
Sudi  aurveye  shaO  take  into  consideration 
starting  ealariee,  tenure,  length  of  aervice, 
educational  revHrementa,  and  fringe  bene- 
fUa  and  profectlona  for  the  next  Ave  yean. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  tliaa  detail  nuA  ttaff  to 
the  ttudy  aa  may  be  neceaaary.  Such  ttaff 
thaU  Indude  not  leu  than  2  career  employ- 
eea  from  Ihe  Dlvlalon  of  Education  who 
have  aubatantlal  experience  in  the  adminit- 
tratlon  at  the  agency  level  of  tchool  oper- 
atlona  and  in  the  drafting  of  peraonnd  regu- 
UMona,  indudirtg  but  not  limited  to  thote 
under  the  Kdueatlon  AmendmenU  of  1972. 

"(c)  The  Atslstant  Secretary  may  conduct 
the  ttudy  TtQuired  by  thit  section  by  con- 
tract with  an  Indian  educational  organisa- 
tUm. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  thU  section,  the  term 
'educational  pertonnd'  thaU  mean  a  peraon 
who  fills  an  'education  position',  at  tuch 
term  U  defined  in  tectlon  1131  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendmentt  of  1978. 

"(e)(1)  In  thote  instances  where  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  determines  that  the  disparity 
of  compensation  affects  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  employee*  at  a  tchod  to  the 
extent  that  the  ability  to  provide  education 
tervlcet  (indudlng  support  serdcet)  i*  im- 
paired; the  Atslstunt  Secretary  thaU  grant 
the  local  Bureau  tchod  tupervitor  the  at(- 
tliorlty  under  tectlon  1131(h)(3),  tubject  to 
the  approval  of  the  local  tchool  board. 

"(2)  The  pretence  of  more  Oian  10  percent 
vacancy  in  ttaff  potUiont  oraS  percent  dit- 
parity  in  compentation  ratet  (at  determined 
by  survey  to  be  conducted  by  the  Agency 
Education  Office  no  leu  than  once  every  S 
years)  at  a  tchod  at  any  one  Ume  thall 
automatically  trigger  Hie  authoHty  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Atslstant  Secretary  shall  make  a 
separate  report  to  the  Congreu  each  fiscal 
year  (at  the  time  of  the  budget  submission) 
Of  all  requettt  of  authority  under  paragraph 
(1),  of  aU  granU  of  thit  authortty,  and  afi 
po«ition«  contracts  under  tudi  grants. ". 

PAST  B— SELF-DETERMINATION  GRANTS 
SKC  attl.  SSOKT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  died  as  the  "Indian  Sdf- 
Determination  Orantt  Act  of  1987". 

SMC  SMt  C0NGKE88I0NAL  FINDINGS. 

(a)  The  (ymgrett,  after  careful  review  of 
the  Federal  Govemment't  hittorical  and 
tpeciat  legal  relationthip  with,  and  result- 
ing responsUMities  to,  American  Indian 
people,  finds  that~- 

(1)  the  Indian  Sdf-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  197S,  which  wot 
a  product  of  the  legitimate  atpirationt  and 
a  recognition  of  the  inherent  auttiority  of 
Indian  nationa,  toos  and  it  a  crucial  posi- 
tive ttep  lowardt  tribal  and  community  con- 
trol; 

(2)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire'  adminit- 
tratlon  and  domination  of  the  Public  Law 
93-038  contracting  proceu  hat  not  provided 
the  full  opportunity  to  develop  leadenAip 
tkiOt  crucial  to  the  realisation  of  adf-gov- 
emrnent,  and  has  denied  to  the  Indian 
people  an  effective  voice  in  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  u>hich  are  responsive  to 
the  true  needs  of  Indian  communitiet;  OTid 

(3)  the  Indian  people  will  never  turrender 
their  desire  to  contrd  thdr  rdatlonships 
both  among  themsdvet  and  with  the  non- 
Indian  governments,  organisations,  and 
peraona. 

(b)  The  Congreu  further  finds  that— 


(1)  true  self-determination  in  any  Mctety 
of  people  is  dependent  upon  an  educational 
procesi  which  wQl  ensure  the  devdopment 
of  guaUfled  people  to  fulfill  meaningful 
leaderahip  rolea; 

(2)  the  Federal  adminiftrotion  of  educa- 
tion for  Indian  dtOdren  haa  not  effected  the 
dedred  levd  of  educational  achievement  nor 
created  the  diverse  opportunities  and  per- 
aonal  atMafacHon  which  education  can  and 
ahould  provide; 

(4)  true  local  contrd  reguirea  the  least  pos- 
sible Federal  interference;  and 

(5)  the  Hme  hat  come  to  enJiance  the  con- 
ceptt  made  manifest  in  Public  Law  93-038. 

8K.  Utt  DKCLAMA  TWN  OF  POUCT. 

(a)  The  Congreu  recognizes  the  obligation 
of  the  United  Statet  to  respond  to  the  ttrxmg 
expretsion  of  the  Indian  people  for  tdf-de- 
termination  by  attuHng  maximum  Indian 
participation  in  the  direction  of  education- 
al  aerdcea  aoaato  render  auch  aerdcet  more 
reapondve  to  the  needs  and  dedrea  of  thoae 
communitiet. 

(b)  The  Congreu  declaret  itt  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment't  unique  and  continuing  trust  rela- 
tionship with  and  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people  through  the  uUMithment  of 
a  meaningful  Indian  tdf-determiruMon 
pdicy  for  education  which  urtll  further  deter 
further  perpetuation  of  Federal  bureaucratic 
domination  of  programs 

(c)  The  (Congreu  declaret  Oiat  a  major  na- 
tional goal  of  the  United  Statu  it  to  provide 
the  resources,  procetta.  and  ttructuret 
uhich  will  enable  trtbu  and  local  communi- 
ties  to  effect  Die  Quantity  and  grtality  of  edu- 
cational tervlcet  and  opportunitiet  which 
will  permit  Indian  children  to  compete  and 
excd  in  the  life  areat  of  thdr  citoice,  and  to 
achieve  the  measure  of  tdf-determination 
eaaentlal  to  thdr  tocial  and  economic  wdl- 
bdng. 

(d)  The  Congreu  affirms  the  reality  of  the 
tpecial  and  unigve  educational  needs  of 
Indian  peoples,  including  ttie  need  for  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  linguistic  and  cultural  as- 
pirations of  Iridian  trtbes  and  communities. 
These  can  bat  be  met  through  a  grant  proc- 
ett. 

(e)  The  Congreu  declares  its  commitment 
to  thete  policies  and  itt  tupport,  to  the  full 
extent  of  itt  responsibility,  for  Federal  rda- 
tlont  with  the  Indian  Nationt. 

(f>  The  Congreu  hereby  repudiates  and  re- 
jects any  pdicy  of  unilateral  termination  of 
Federal  relations  with  any  Indian  Nation. 

SSC  8IML  GRANTS  AUTmHUMUk 

(a)  QranU  under  this  part  thall  go  into  a 
general  operating  fund  of  the  tchod  to 
defray,  at  the  determiruition  of  the  tribaUy 
controlled  tchod  board,  any  expendlturet, 
indudlng  but  not  limited  to,  expenditures 
for  tdiool  operations,  academic  education- 
al, residential,  guidance  and  counsdit»i, 
and  administrative  purposes  and  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  (where  funds  for 
tame  are  provided  at  the  request  of  the  trib- 
aUy controlled  tdiod  l)oard)  and  for  tupport 
tervlcet,  Indudlng  trantportatlon,  of  the 
tchod.  Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  not  be  lued  in  connection  with  rdi- 
gious  worship  or  tectarian  irutruction. 

(b)  Fundt  may  not  be  expended  for  admin- 
istrative coft*  (at  defined  under  aectlon 
1128(g)  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of 
1978)  in  excess  of  the  amount  generated  for 
auch  coata  under  tectlon  1128(c)  of  tuch  Act 

(c)  In  the  caae  of  a  grantee  which  operatea 
more  than  one  achooldte,  the  grantee  ahaU 
expend  no  leu  than  95  percent  of  the  funds 


generated  under  section  1128  of  such  Act  fin 
eadt  sdutolsUe  at  eadi  sehod  site. 
stcaitkaiAmEUQaiurr. 

(a)  To  be  eUffiMe  for  grants  under  Utis 
part,  a  trlbaUy  controlled  sdiod  shall  fulfiU 
one  of  the  fCiOowlng  criteria— 

(1)  was  a  adtod  for  whidi  funda  were  re- 
ceived under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Sdf-Determinatlon  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (PuUUc  Law  93-038)  on  the  daU  of 
Ou  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  was  a  schod  operated  (aa  either  an  ele- 
mentary or  aecondary  or  combined  pro- 
gram) by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Ad,  meeta 
the  requirements  of  a  tribaUy  controlled 
adtod,  and  haa  met  the  requirementa  of  aec- 
tlon 8200(a):  or 

(3)  ia  a  tribaUy  controlled  achod  for  which 
funda  were  not  recdved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affiilra  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thia  Act  which  haa  met  the  requtremerita 
Of  aectlon  8200(b). 

(b)  Any  application  whldi  haa  been  aub- 
nUtted  by  a  tribe  for  a  achod  uOtidi  ia  not  in 
operation  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act  ahaU  be  reviewed  under  the  gulde- 
linea  and  reguUMona  in  effect  at  the  Hme  of 
aubmlaalon,  unleu  the  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
sation electa  to  have  the  application  re- 
viewed under  the  proviaiona  of  section 
820S(b). 

(e)  Any  application  for  expansion  under 
aectlon  8205(c)  which  haa  been  tvbmitted 
prior  to  ttie  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act 
diaU  be  reviewed  under  the  regulatlont  and 
guiddinea  in  effect  on  the  date  of  submis- 
sion or  the  provisions  of  section  8200(c),  at 
the  discretion  of  the  applicant 

(d)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  may  or  ahaU  be 
conatrued  to  reguire  a  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
sation, or  aUow  the  coercion  of  any  tribe  or 
tribal  oryanisation,  to  apply  for  or  accept,  a 
grant  under  thia  Act  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
admintater  aU  or  parte  of  any  Bureau  pro- 
gram. Sudi  applications,  and  Qte  Hming  of 
auch  applications  are  ttrictly  vduntary. 
Nothing  in  thit  Act  tliatt  be  conttrued  at  al- 
lowing or  requirtng  any  grant  with  any 
other  entity,  whataoever. 
8K.  ttat.  DKTEMmmATION  OP  BUGtBturr. 

(a)(1)  Within  120  days  after  receivings  a  re- 
queat  aubmUted  by  an  Indian  Tribe  or  tribal 
organisation  for  eIi(ribiZity  nnder  aubaectlon 
(b)  of  section  8205,  the  Secretary  ahatt  make 
an  initial  determination  of  whether  the  ap- 
plicant can  maintain  a  tribaUy  controlled 
achooL  The  Secretary  ahaU  award  a  grant 
baaed  upon  audi  application  unleu  the  Sec- 
retary finda  by  dear  and  condndng  evi- 
dence that  the  aerdcea  to  be  provided  wiU  be 
ddeterloua  to  the  wdfdre  of  the  Indian  bene- 
fidarlea  of  the  particular  program  to  be  op- 
erated under  thia  authority.  In  the  award  of 
a  grant  under  thia  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
ahatt  consider  whether  the  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
0ani«ation  loovld  be  deficient  in  perform- 
ance under  the  grant  with  reaped  to  (A) 
equipment,  (B)  boolOteeping  and  accounHng 
procedurea,  (C)  aubatanHve  knowledge  of  the 
program  to  be  operated,  (D)  adequatdy 
trained  peraonnd,  or  (E)  other  neceaaary 
oomponenta  oforant  performance. 

(2)  An  application  from  a  tribal  organiea- 
Hon ahatt  be  accompanied  by  an  action  of 
the  tribal  governing  body  authorising  audi 
application.  A  grunt  ahatt  become  effecHve 
becrinninff  wlOi  the  academic  year  aucceed- 
ing  the  /Iscai  year  In  whidi  sudi  applica- 
tion is  made  or  at  an  earlier  date,  at  the  Sec- 
retary'a  discretion. 

(3)(A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  dedina  to 
issue  a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  (i)  state  the  objecHons  in  wriHng 


to  the  tribe  or  tribal  orpanixation  iPitMn  the 
allotted  Hme,  (li)  provide  assistance  to  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organisation  to  overcome  att 
stated  objections,  and  (Hi)  provide  the  tribe 
or  tribal  ofvanisation  a  Varina  under  the 
same  rules  and  regvlatUms  pertaining  to  the 
Indian  Sdf-DetermiruMon  and  Education 
Assistance  Act,  and  an  opportunity  to 
appeat  the  oWection  raised. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  provided 
an  opportunity  and  the  technical  assistance 
necessary  to  correct  ttated  obfecHons  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  thatt  recon- 
sider the  amended  application  within  00 
days. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  within  180  days  after 
recdving  a  requett  by  an  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  orpanisation  tedcing  a  grant  for  a 
trtbatty  controlled  school  program  for  which 
funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affdira 
have  not  been  previously  recdved,  shaU  con- 
duct an  digVbUity  study  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  is  fusHficatlon  to  maintain  a  trlbal- 
ly  contrdled  schod  and  ahatt  make  an  ini- 
tial determination  of  dlgibUity  under  this 
Act  In  making  thia  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary ahatt  give  equal  weioht  to  att  of  the 
fiMowlng  factora: 

(A)  Within  the  applicants  proposal— 

(i)  the  adequacy  offadliHu  or  the  poten- 
tial to  obtain  or  provide  adequate  fiiciHHea; 

(ID  geographic  and  demographic  factors 
in  the  affected  areas; 

(Hi)  adequacy  of  appUcanft  program 
plant; 

(Iv)  geographic  proximity  of  comparable 
public  education,  provided  that  no  negaHve 
decision  can  be  made  prtmarily  based  upon 
the  proximity  of  such  programt;  and 

(V)  the  witttet  of  att  affected  parties,  in- 
dudlng but  not  limited  to  students,  families, 
tribal  governments  at  both  the  central  and 
locaZ  levels,  and  tchod  organisationt;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  att  educational  tervicu 
already  available — 

(V  geographic  and  demographic  factors  in 
the  affected  areas; 

(ii)  adequacy  and  comparability  of  pro- 
grama already  available; 

(HI)  consistency  of  available  programs 
with  trtbal  education  codes  or  tribal  legisla- 
tion to  education;  and 

(iv)  the  history  and  success  of  these  aerv- 
icu  for  the  proposed  population  to  be 
terved,  as  determined  from  aU  factors  and 
not  just  ttandardlsed  examination  perform- 
ance. 

(2)  An  application  from  a  tribal  organisa- 
tion under  thit  authoHty  thatt  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  action  by  ttie  trit>al  governing 
l>ody  authorising  such  application.  Submit- 
tion  of  information  on  the  factora  in  para- 
graph  (1)(A)  ihaU  contHtute  an  adequate 
submission  for  purposu  of  an  application 
under  this  section,  provided  that  the  appli- 
cant may  also  provide  such  in/tormation  rel- 
ative to  the  factors  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  at  it 
considers  appropriate.  Except  aa  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  a  grant  thatt  become  effec- 
Hve  beginning  with  the  academic  year  luc- 
ceeding  the  fitcal  year  in  which  auch  appli- 
cation ia  made  or  at  an  eartier  date,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  dedinea  to  Issue  a  grant  under 
thU  subsection,  the  Secretary  ahatt  (A)  ataU 
the  oidecHons  in  wrtHng  to  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organisation  within  the  allotted  Hme, 
(B)  provide  assistance  to  the  tribe  or  tribal 
orpanieotion  to  overcome  att  ttated  obfec- 
tiont,  and  (C)  provide  the  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganisation a  heartng,  under  the  tame  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  ttie  iTidian 
Sdf-DetermlnaHon  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Ad,  and  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the 
objection  raised. 


(3)  If  the  Secretary  fdils  to  make  a  deter- 
mination iDithin  180  days  of  recdpt  of  the 
application,  such  application  is  approved; 
provided  that  in  thete  caset,  the  grant  ahett 
become  effdsHve  18  montha  after  the  date  of 
applicaHon,  or  an  earlier  date,  at  0>e  Secre- 
tary'a  discretion. 

(c)(1)  Expansions  of  the  grade  levels  of- 
fered or  modification  to  initiate  residential 
aerdcea  by  digible  tribaUy  controlled 
achoda  ahaU  re«uin  an  appticotion.  Such 
application  shaU  be  by  a  tribe  or  be  accom- 
panied by  an  action  of  the  tribal  governing 
body  authorising  such  application.  The  Sec- 
retary, within  120  days  after  the  recdpt  of 
an  application  under  this  subsection,  shoQ 
maJbe  a  final  determination  on  such  appli- 
cation. Expansion  or  change  of  services  or 
programs  within  grade  levels  thatt  not  re- 
quire Secretarial  approval  In  reviewing  att 
applications  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary thatt  give  equal  weight  to  the  factors 
in  subsection  (b)(1),  and  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  the  overatt  program  offered 
by  the  applicant  WTienever  the  Secretary  de- 
dinea to  agree  to  the  expansion  proposed 
under  thia  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaO  (AJ 
atate  the  obfecHona  in  wriHng  to  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organieaHon  within  the  allotted  Hme. 
(B)  provide  aaslstanee  to  the  tribe  or  tribal 
orpanixation  to  overcome  aU  stated  objec- 
tions, and  (Ct  provide  the  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganisation a  hearing  under  the  tame  rulea 
and  regulatlont  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
Sdf-Determination  and  Education  Atalat- 
ance  Act  and  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the 
oWection  raised. 

(2)  A  modiflcaHon  to  a  grant  under  this 
aubaection  witt  become  effecHve  tteglnnlng 
with  the  academic  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  application  is  made  or 
at  an  earlier  dale,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  except  that  an  expansion  involv- 
ing  more  Oian  two  grade  levels,  or  their 
equivalent,  or  the  addition  of  residenHal 
tervlcet  to  a  program  not  now  offering  them 
thatt  become  effecHve  12  montht  after  the 
amplication,  or  earlier,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary-  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
dinu  to  modify  a  grant  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  ttate  Oie 
dOecHoru  in  wHHng  to  the  trtbe  or  tribal 
organisation  within  Oie  allotted  Hme,  (B) 
provide  attlttance  to  the  tribe  or  tribd  or- 
ganisation to  overcome  att  ttated  objections, 
and  (C)  provide  a  trtbe  or  tribal  orpaniea- 
tion  a  hearitw,  under  the  tame  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  Indian  Sdf-De- 
termlnaHon and  Education  Assistance  Act. 
and  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the  objection 
raised. 

(d)  Att  applications  under  thU  section 
ahatt  be  filed  wiOi  the  OffUx  of  the  Agency 
Education  Superintendent  or  Education 
Programa  Officer  or  Area  Education  Officer, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  DlrtcUtr  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  at  the  "Office"),  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  Oie  Umdtneu  will  bepin  on  the  date 
of  recdpt  by  thit  Office. 

(e)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affdira  ahatt 
at^mtit  an  annual  report  to  Oonpress  on  att 
applications  received  and  acHont  taken 
under  thit  tectlon  at  Oie  tame  Hme  aa  the 
budget  ia  submitted. 

SMC  aaar.  oMAim 

(a)  Trtbatty  controlled  adioda  as  defined 
by  section  8205(a)  or  which  have  a  positive 
determination  under  section  8205  ahatt  re- 
cdve  grants  under  thit  pari 

(b)  The  elipibttity  determination  made 
under  aecHon  8205  ahatt  only  be  made  for 
the  Initial  grant  Extension  thatt  be  auto- 
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atHaet  to  Om  wofUbaUn  of  appro- 
md  mUa^ton/  ptifarmance.  oa 
HmOHaJUt 

(eMV  for  pmrpoan  9f  OUa  Act.  aatU/*ietoni 
ptifUrmMnet  aMB  be  d«fbiMr  only  oa  Me 
iMtwIwIoii  or  the  rtpOfTtt  Mpmiatai  mmdtr 
pmngrmpk  IV  md  om*<^  the  ftiOowlng: 

fA)  OtfWIemitim  or  meenditatUm  by  a 
Mate  or  rwlOMl  oecrttfittiw  ■MoetattoM  u 
ttlumlmtd  by  flke  Saentmrp  of  EdnetMon, 
or  cmmdUmew  ia  pood  ataiuttiia  for  twA  ae- 
ttiwHUWoii  under  the  mlet  QfOuStaU  or  re- 
glomet»eeredUt»gmMaoelatioit.atowtMgthat 
cie<Ki  odMevetf  by  aCiideiUt  wUMm  Me  edit- 
esMoK  9ro0r«m  an  or  wOI  be  ooeepted  at 
yrwie  level  by  a  State  eertt/led  or  reglonaBp 
aeendUedinatUuUam  provided  that  the  See- 
retanr  map  waive  Mi  teQulitment  for  a 
period  not  to  exeeed  three  peanif  the  Seert- 
ton  detemOnee  thai  Otete  ie  a  reaaonaite 
expectation  Olat  eandfdaep  or  aeereditation 
wlU  be  reaOied  wUMn  that  time  and  that 
the  prognm  offtred  U  ttenefleUU  to  the 
Indian  MindentM. 

(B/  Aeereditation  by  a  Tribal  Divlaion  of 
Mdweatlon. 

(C)  Aeeeptanee  of  Ou  itandaria  promnl- 
gated  under  aectlon  llil  of  the  Bdueatlon 
AmamdmemU  ofl$TS,  evaluation  ofperfomtr 
anee  under  tMa  aeetUm  to  be  done  in  con- 
formanee  with  the  regulaMona  pertaining  to 
Bureeia  operated  acAoob  by  an  outelde  eval- 
uator  dtoaen  by  Me  grantee  provided  that 
no  grantor  ahatt  be  regulred  to  comply  with 
theee  atandarde  to  a  higher  degree  than  a 
eomparable  Bureau  operated  tOuxtL 

(D)  A  poettlve  evaluation  conducted  once 
evert  Oiree  years  for  performance  under 
atandafda  adopted  by  the  contractor  under 
the  contract  for  a  eehool  contracted  under 
PubUc  Law  »S-43t  prior  to  the  daU  of  enact- 
ment, each  evaluation  to  be  conducted  by  an 
oiitsUe  evolnotor  agreed  to  by  Me  Secretory 
and  Me  yrontoe  provided  that  upon  failure 
to  affrae  on  euch  an  evaluator.  the  tribal  au- 
therltp  AaU  diooee  the  evaluator  or  perform 
the  evaluation. 

The  Owiee  of  ttandairdM  $hall  be  eontlttent 
with  aectton  1121(e)  of  the  Education 
Amendmenta  of  1979. 

(V  The  reporU  to  be  aubmUted  thaU  be 
tlmitedto- 

(Ai  an  annual  /tnancial  statement  report- 
tug  revenue  and  expendituret  at  de/ined  by 
Me  ooit  accoKntimr  eatoblished  by  the  grant- 
ee; 

(B)  a  biannual  AnatuHal  audit  conducted 
purtuant  to  the  etandard*  of  the  Siin^ 
AudUActofl»t4: 

(C)  an  aii««al  aubmaaton  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  ituviber  ofttudente  terved  and  a  brief 
deaerlptlon  of  programt  offered  under  the 
gnuU:and 

(Dt  a  program  evaluation  conducted  by  an 
ontaide  entity^  to  be  baaed  on  the  ttandarda 
under  paraoraph  (1). 

Id/  Oranta  under  Mia  ilct  do  not  termi- 
nate. rnotUfg,  auapend,  or  reduce  the  Federal 
letponalbOltp  to  provide  aueh  a  program. 
Whenever  an  Indian  tribe  rtgueatt  retrocea- 
aion  ofoMt  piugiom  receiving  a  grant  under 
thia  Act,  anc*  ratioceaaion  ahall  become  eS- 
faetiive  upon  a  date  tpecifled  by  the  Secrt- 
tarp  not  more  than  12»  dayt/rom  the  date  of 
the  regueat  of  the  tribe  or  ludi  later  date  aa 
map  be  mutual^  agreed  orbpthe  appropri- 
ate Seeretarp  and  the  tribe. 

Ie)  The  Secretarp  AaB  not  make  a  deter- 
minmtlon  of  a  lock  of  aaUafaetory  perfomr 
anee  or  reaaaume  a  prograan  untU  the  Secre- 
taap  providea  noUee  to  the  tribal  authority 
anthorMiiff  the  tribolly  oontroBed  achool, 
gtotng  the  apedfledefleienelee  which  lead  to 
Ota  naoaUive  determination  and  the  acttona 


whlA  are  needed  to  remedv  *aid  defleten- 
eies  and  afford  ntch  authoritt  an  opportu- 
nity  to  efftct  any  remedial  actlont.  except 
that  the  Secretary  $hatt  provide  aneh  techni- 
cal aaalatance  aa  la  neeeaaarp  to  effect  avch 
aetionaL  Such  notice  and  technical  aaaiat- 
anee  aholl  be  in  addition  to  hearinff  and 
appeal  to  be  conducted  purtuant  to  the  regu- 
lationa  ettablUhed  under  tectlon  S205. 
sMcattaauMTAMOvm 

la)  One  grant  thaU  be  made  to  each  tribal- 
Ip  controlled  tOiool  for  eaOiflacal  pear  fbr  a 
tum  which  U  not  leu  ttian  the  total  of— 

It)  the  amount  the  tribaUy  controlled 
achool  U  eligible  to  receive  under  tectlon 
llZt  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  1978. 
induding.  but  not  limited  to.  anyfundt  pro- 
vided under  thU  or  any  other  authority  for 
tranaportation  cotta; 

12)  funda  provided  for  operattona  and 
maintenance  and  other  faeUitiet  accounta. 
purtuant  to  the  proviaiont  of  taction 
mtldJIl)  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of 
1978,  if  auOi  fundt  have  been  reguetted  by 
the  tribaUy  controlled  tchool; 

(3)  any  other  provlaion  of  law  notwith- 
ttanding  funda  received  and  diatribiUed  by 
Me  Bureau  under  authority  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Education  Oonaolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991.  dtapter  1  of  thU  Act.  and 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  on 
the  tame  baait  aa  thete  fundt  are  dittritmted 
to  Bureau  operated  programt,  provided  that 
programt  whlOt  are  within  the  batic  grant 
of  authority  under  the  legitlation  for  funda 
to  dittrlbuted  are  conducted  within  the 
grantee't  program,  the  Bureau  thaU  place  no 
program  priority  or  activity  limitationt 
whattoever  upon  receipt  of  thete  funda;  and 

14)  adminiatratlve  cottt  at  determined 
under  aectton  1129lc)ll)  of  the  Education 
Amendmenta  of  1979. 

lb)  No  grantee  receiving  a  grant  thaU  be 
field  accountable  for  interett  earned  on 
grant  funda.  pending  their  diaburaement  for 
program  purpoaet.  Intereat  derived  ia  not  to 
be  uaed  to  reduce  Federal  doUart  under  Me 
federal  funding  levOa  generated  by  the  con- 
tractort  under  thit  authortty,  or  any  other 
authority.  The  invettment  of  Federal  dollart 
mutt  be  only  in  federally  intured  invest- 
menta. 

Ic)  For  the  purpoaea  of  underrecovery  and 
overrecovery  determinationa  by  any  Federal 
agency  for  any  other  fundt,  from  whatever 
aource  derived,  funda  received  under  thit  Act 
thaU  not  be  taken  into  contideration. 
SBCtataAfmcAPaJTroFonEMsrAwns. 

AU  provitiOTU  of  tectioru  S.  6.  7,  lOS.  109, 
and  110  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Attittance  Act  {Public  Law 
9S-939)  except  Oiote  proviaiont  pertaining 
to  indirect  cottt  and  length  of  contract, 
thaU  apply  eguaUy  to  grantt  under  thit  Act 
Vnta  120  dayt  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
contractora  for  activitlet  covered  by  Mia  ilct 
who  have  a  contract  under  the  Indian  Sdf- 
DetermiiMtion  and  Education  Aaalatance 
Act  in  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
AaU  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  elect  to 
have  the  proviaUma  of  thia  Act  apply  to  auch 
acHvlty. 
SMC  me  moit  ornw DOtcroM. 

Appllcationa  for  granta  purtuant  to  thit 
Act  and  aB  application  modiflcationt  thaU 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  peraonnA 
under  the  direction  and  control  q^  the  Direc- 
tor q/  Me  Office  of  Indian  Education  Pro- 
grama.  Required  reporta  ahaU  be  aubmitted 
to  education  personnel  wider  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Director  ofauA  office. 
SIC  tail.  MtevLATtom. 

The  Secretary  ia  authorlaed  to  iaaue  regu- 
lationa  rOaHng  to  the  diacharge  of  duties 


speci/leaBy  aasiffned  to  Me  Secretary  by  this 
title.  In  an  oVter  mattera  rOatlng  to  Me  de- 
toils  of  plannina  development  implemen^ 
int.  and  evaluaHno  granta  under  thia  Act. 
the  Secretary  ahaQ  not  iaaue  regulaUona. 
Regulatlona  iaaued  pureuant  to  this  title 
ahaU  not  have  the  atanding  of  a  Federal  atat- 
vie  for  the  purpoaea  offudiclal  review. 
ate  ttit  Dtraanom. 
For  the  purpoaea  of  thia  part- 
ID  The  term  "eligible  Indian  atudent"  haa 
the  meaning  of  auOi  term  in  aectlon  1129lf) 
of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  1979. 

12)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  meana  any 
Indian  tribe,  bartd,  nation,  or  other  orga- 
nised  group  or  community,  including  any 
illaato  Native  Village  or  regional  or  village 
corporation  aa  defined  in  or  established  pvr^ 
suant  to  the  Alaakan  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  which  ia  recognixed  aa  eligible  fOr 
the  apeeial  programa  and  aervicea  provided 
by  the  United  Statea  to  Indiaiu  becauae  of 
their  atatua  aa  Indiana. 

13)  The  term  "tribal  organization"  meana 
the  recognixed  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe;  any  legally  eatabliahed  organi- 
a€Mon  of  Indiana  which  ia  controlled,  aanc- 
turned,  or  chartered  by  auch  governing  body 
or  which  ia  democratically  elected  by  the 
adult  membera  of  the  Indian  community  to 
be  aerved  by  auch  organiaatlon  and  which 
includet  the  maximum  participation  of  In- 
diant  in  aU  phaaea  of  ita  activities;  except 
Mat  in  any  case  where  a  grant  ia  made  to  an 
organization  to  perform  aervicea  benefiting 
more  than  one  Indian  tribe,  the  approval  of 
Indian  tribet  repretenting  80  percent  of 
thoae  attidenta  attending  auch  a  tribaUy  con- 
trolled achool  ahaU  be  conaidered  a  auffi- 
dent  prerequialte  of  tribal  authorization  for 
auch  a  grant 

14)  The  term  "Secretary",  unleu  otherwiae 
deaignated,  meana  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

15)  The  term  "tribaUy  controlled  school" 
meana  a  achool.  operated  by  a  tribe  or  a 
tribal  organization,  enroUing  atudenta  in 
gradea  kindergarten  up  to  grade  12,  iTuAud- 
ing  preachoola.  which  it  not  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  aa  defined  in  Mis  ilct  and 
which  is  not  directly  adminiatered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira. 

16)  The  term  "a  local  educational  agency" 
haa  the  meaning  given  auch  term  in  chapter 
lOfthUAct 

PABT  C-OTHSB  PROGRAMS  OP  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

8KC  atti.  ummtom  of  AvnoHOAnma  of 

07EEM  OmAN  KDOCAHW  PKOGIUMB. 

la)  Section  3071a)  of  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  120  U.S.C.  239,  Public 
Law  Sjr-474>  is  amended— 

11)  by  atrUdng  "eadt  of  the  flacal  years 
1997,  1999,  and  1999,"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "flacal  year  1997";  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  auch  subsection 
Ou  ftMawlng:  "For  the  purpoaea  of  making 
paymenta  under  thia  title  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $70,000,000  for  flacal 
pear  1999  and  audi  sums  as  may  be  necea- 
aary  for  each  of  the  five  aucceeding  flacal 
years." 

Ib)ll)  Section  100Slg)ll)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  199S  120 
V.S.a  3395)  is  amended  by  ttrlklng  "1999" 
and  interHng  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

12)  Section  lOOSIg)  is  further  amended  by 
ttrlklng  paragraph  13). 

Ic)  Section  4221c)  of  the  /ndian  Education 
ilct  120  V.S.C.  3395a,  Public  Law  92-319)  U 
amended  to  read  atfoUowt: 

"Ic)  There  it  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  flacal  yean  1999,  1999, 


1999,  1991.  1992.  and  1993,  such  auma  aa 
may  be  neeeaaarp. ". 

Id)  Section  4231a)  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  is  amended  by  atrHdng  "1999"  and  in- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "1993". 

leJ  Section  423ldJ  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  la  amended  to  read  aafoOowa: 

"Id)  There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aectlon  audi 
auma  aa  may  be  neeeaaarp  for  each  flacal 
pear  ending  prior  to  October  1. 1993. ". 

If)  Section  4421a)  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  U  amended  by  atriklng  "1999"  and  in- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "1993". 
ate  asat  nooFOFKUsaiurr. 

la)  Section  4531a)  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  ia  amended  by  inaertlng  ".  aa  defined  by 
the  tribe,  band,  or  other  organized  group." 
after  "member". 

lb)  Section  453  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  ia  further  amended  by  atriklng  subsec- 
tion lb)  and  redeaignatlng  aubaectlon  Ic)  aa 
aubtection  lb). 

Ic)  Section  4531b)  of  the  Act  laa  ao  redeatg- 
nated)  ia  amended  by  atriklng  "On  the  form 
eabMiahing  a  diiWa  digibOity  for  entitle- 
ment under  part  il  of  Mis  ilct.  the  Secretary 
ahdU  regueat  at  leaat  the  following  inftirma- 
tion  on  the  student  elicfibility /torm.-"  and  In- 
aerHng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fbUowing-  "For  the 
purpoae  of  collecting  statistical  inf&rmatlon 
only,  and  not  for  the  purpoae  of  eatabllahing 
tUgWlity.  forma  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment may  provide  for  the  provlaion  of  the 
fMowing  information,  where  available  to 
the  parent  and  at  the  option  of  the  parent-". 

Id)  Section  4531b)  of  the  Act  laa  ao  redealg- 
nated)  ia  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  sentence-  "Failure  to 
provide  any  of  the  information  liated  above 
ahatt  have  no  bearing  on  the  determination 
ofdigibUity  of  the  atudent ". 

Ie)  Section  453  la  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  aubaectlon: 

"Ic)  Dtmamumii  or  EucuBiUTr.— Deter- 
mination of  a  studenfk  eligibility  to  partici- 
pate in  thia  program,  under  the  definition  of 
aubaectlon  (a),  ahaO  veat  solely  wiM  the 
parent  committee  and  the  local  educational 
agency.  It  ahaU  be  baaed  upon  audi  infi>rma- 
tlon  of  eligibility  aa  the  parents  may  submit 
include  written  proct/k  that  the  atudent  ia 
and  haa  been  for  hia  or  her  life  regarded  by 
the  community  in  which  he  or  ahe  realdea  aa 
Indian.  Such  information  ahaU  be  initially 
reviewed  by  the  parent  committee  lunder 
written  guiddinet  etUMithed  by  such  com- 
mittee  and  tlie  local  educational  agency 
which  shaO  be  on  file  and  available  to  the 
public),  which  diaU  make  a  finding  at  to  di- 
glblHty  and  thaU  aubmit  auch  finding  to  the 
local  educational  agency.  The  local  educa- 
tional agency  ahaU  review  and  may  accept 
or  elect  such  finding  wiM  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual, except  (hat  a  local  educational 
agency  may  not  count  aa  digible  any  stu- 
dent that  Me  parent  committee  tiat  found 
ineligible.  Determinationa  of  eligibility 
which  are  agreed  toby  the  parent  committee 
and  the  local  educational  agency  diaU  not 
be  subMct  to  further  adminiatratlve 
review.". 

PART  D-NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
8CB00LS 

ate  teat,  aonrnru 

Thia  part  may  be  died  aa  the  "Native 
American  Indian  School  Act". 
nc  SMt  MnranoiNK 

For  purpoaea  of  thia  part,  the  ftMowing 
terma  have  thefoOowlng  mecminfls.- 

II)  The  term  "Sdiool"  refer*  to  an  elemen- 
tary or  aecondary  achool  that  la  eatabliahed 
by  this  part 


12)  The  term  "Indian"  meana  any  perMn 
who  la  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

13)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  meana  any 
tribe,  band,  nation  or  other  organized  group 
or  community  of  Indiana,  iwduding  any 
illaaJta  Native  Village  laa  defined  in,  or  ea- 
tabliahed purtuant  to,  the  Alaaka  Native 
Claims  Settlement  AcV,  which  U  recognized 
aa  tUglble  for  apedal  programa  and  aervicea 
provided  by  the  United  Statea  to  Indiana  be- 
cauae of  their  atatua  aa  Indiana. 

14)  The  term  '^Secretary"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oie  Interior. 

15)  The  term  "Board"  meana  the  Board  of 
Truateea  of  the  Sdiool  ettablithed  under  thit 
part 

ate  SMi  tsrituaamtHTOFSCBOOL 

la)  CoiatjLTATKai.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  it  directed  to  consult  wiM  iVative 
American  Indian  tribea  concerning  the  et- 
tablithment  of  not  more  than  five  Native 
American  Indian  Schocit  on  Indian  lands  to 
terve  Indian  ttudentt  reaiding  on  Indian 
Umda,  and  to  make  provlaion  for  the  ettab- 
lithment  oftueh  adutolt.  Indian  tribea  inter- 
eated  in  eatablidiing  audi  adwola  ahaU  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  for  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish such  elementory  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  eataUiah  criteria  for  ap- 
plications and  procedures  for  the  eatabUah- 
ment  of  aueh  achoola. 

lb)  EsTt  Mjxmmrr.—Eadi  school  ahaU  be 
eatabliahed  at  a  teparate  corporation.  The 
appropriate  name  thaU  be  indicated  in  (he 
Indian  tribe'a  application.  Eadi  tchool  thaU 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Trutteet  ettablithed  under  tectlon 
9404. 

Ic)  TXKMmATiON.—TTie  corporation  ettab- 
lithed under  tubtection  lb)  tluiU  have  suc- 
cession until  diaaolved  by  Act  of  Congrett. 
Only  the  Congrett  thaU  have  the  authority 
to  revlae  or  amend  the  diarter  of  audi  corpo- 
ration, 
ate  14*4.  to  AMD  or  Ttvgnts. 

(a)  PrrmoN.—A  petition  from  an  Indian 
tribe  afiaU  indicate  the  number  and  compo- 
altUm  of  (he  Board  of  Trutteet  and  the  meth- 
odttobe  uted  in  dectlng  the  membera  of  the 
Board  of  Trutteet  ofeadi  tchooL 

lb)  Toaa  or  Omcx.— 

11)  Except  aa  otherwite  provided  in  thia 
taction,  membera  thdU  be  appointed  for 
termt  of  office  of  3  yeara. 

12)  Of  the  membert  of  the  Board  firtt  ap- 
pointed under  tubtection  (a)— 

I  A)  one-third  thaU  be  appointed  for  termt 
of  office  of  1  year, 

IB)  one-Oiird  thaU  be  appointed  for  termt 
of  office  of  2  yeara; 

IC)  one-third  ahaU  be  appointed  for  terma 
of  office  of  3  yeara,  at  determined  by  the 
drawing  of  lota  during  the  firat  meeting  of 
the  Board;  and 

ID)  no  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
diaU  be  digible  to  aerve  in  exceaa  of  2  con- 
secutive terms,  but  may  continue  to  aerve 
until  such  member'a  aucceaaor  ia  appointed. 

Ic)  VACAiKtMS.—Any  member  of  the  Board 
appointed  tofiUa  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  such 
member^  predeceaaor  waa  appointed  ahaU  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  tuch  term.  If 
the  vacancy  occura  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  a  member  of  the  Board,  a  re- 
placement atiall  be  appointed  in  the  aame 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
waamade. 

Id)  ItKMOVAL.—No  member  of  (he  Board 
may  be  lemoved  during  the  term  of  office  of 
audi  member,  except  for  juat  and  auffident 
cauae. 

Ie)     CBAnUtAH    AMD     Vicx     CHAntMAll.—The 

Chairman  and  Vice  Oiairman  ahaU  be  elect- 


ed from  among  Me  members  <tf  Me  Board 
and  shaO  aerve  for  terma  of  2  yeara.  In  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  ChaUman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  aueh  vacancy  shall  be 
flOed  by  the  membera  of  the  Board,  and  the 
member  filling  auch  vacancy  aholl  aerve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

If)  QvonoiL—Unleaa  otherwiae  provided  by 
the  bytows  of  the  School,  a  majority  of  the 
membera  ahaU  conatltute  a  ouorum. 

Ig)  PowxBZ.—T1ie  Board  ia  authorised 

11)  toformulaU  the  poUcy  of  Vie  Sdiool; 

12)  to  direct  the  management  of  the 
Sdiool;  and 

13)  to  make  audi  bytows  and  rules  aa  it 
conaidera  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  ita  functiona  under  thia  part,  inoludinff 
tlie  oryanication  and  procedures  of  the 
Board. 

Ih)  ConmoATiOH.— Membera  of  the  Board 
ahaU  aerve  without  compensation.  ilO  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  ao  aerving  away 
from  their  homea  or  regular  plaoea  of  busi- 
ness. ahaU  be  allowed  travel  expenses  ^in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  aubaiatence),  aa 
authorized  by  aectlon  5703  of  title  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  for  peraona  in  Qovemment 
aervlce  employed  intermittently. 

li)  Rmvow  by  tbk  SxcBXTAnr  or  m  Ikteki- 
OK.—For  ao  long  at  any  employee  of  School 
ia  covered  under  title  S,  United  Statea  Code, 
the  Board  (acting  by  majority  vote)  diaU 
aubmit  final  deciaiona  rdating  to  personnel 
to  tlu  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Eadi  audi 
dedaion  ahaU  become  final  30  days  after  the 
date  of  ita  receipt  by  the  Secretary  unless  the 
Secretory  disapproves  of  such  decision.  The 
Secretary  may  only  diaapprine  a  dedaion  of 
the  Board  for  juat  cauae. 
ate  attL  GtNKRAL  rowtts  ornt  toAMO. 

In  carrying  out  the  provitiont  of  thia  part, 
the  Board  thaU  have  the  power,  contiatent 
with  the  provisions  q^Mis  part- 
ID  to  adopt,  use;  and  alter  a  corporate 
aeal; 

(2)  to  make  agreementt  and  contractt  wiM 
persons.  Indian  trU)et,  and  private  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  and  to  make  paymenta  or 
admnce  paymenta  under  such  agreements 
or  contractt  without  regard  to  section  3324 
of  tiae  31,  United  Statet  Code; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  aued  in  ita  corporate 
name  and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
court  of  competent  juriadicUon; 

(4)  to  represent  ittelf,  or  to  contract  for 
repretentatlon,  in  all  iudiciat  legal,  and 
other  pTOceedlngt; 

(5)  with  the  approval  of  tlie  agency  con- 
cerned, to  make  use  of  lervicet,  faeUMet. 
and  property  of  any  board,  commission,  in- 
dependent estoMishmetU.  or  executive 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  In  carrying  out  the  proviaiont  of  thit 
part  and  to  pay  for  tvdi  use  ^sueh  payments 
to  be  credited  to  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion (hat  incurred  the  expenae); 

(t)  to  ute  (he  United  Statet  mailt  on  the 
tame  termt  and  conditlona  at  the  executive 
departmentt  of  the  United  Statet  Oovem- 
ment' 

(7)  to  obtain  (he  tervicea  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
alona  ofaectUm  3109  of  title  5,  United  Statea 
Code,  and  to  accept  and  utilise  the  aervicea 
of  voluntary  and  noncompenaated  peraonnd 
and  rdmburae  them  for  travel  ezpensei;  iU' 
duding  per  diem,  aa  authorized  by  aectlon 
S  703  of  tiOe  5,  United  Statea  Code; 

(9)  to  solicit  accept  and  diapoae  of  gifta, 
begueata,  deviaea  of  money,  securities;  and 
other  pixtperUea  of  whatever  character,  for 
the  benefU  of  the  School; 
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n)  to  mettw  gnmta  from,  and  mter  imto 
eonirwCi  mtf  oOkcr  arrM0nnmte  wiA. /W- 
tni,atUi.orleetAgoi9entmntM,wfitUctMd 
jrlMrt  mgemelm,  mtaniaaUonM.  iiMtUit- 
tkmK  cMKmMvMimUv 

n9t  to  uevOn.  hiM,  matatata.  ute.  oper- 
at$.  amd  diapom  o^  «ikA  real  propertK  in- 
ftWproB— MiOt  MeraoN.  itemmoi 
•giiiPMCiit  oMt  oOler  Uemi;  <u 
to  nmmmrs  to  moNe  0kc  £oan(  to 
owTv  out  fto  ywpoM  or  tlW«  part- 

ai^  to  o6tate  taranmoe  or  mote  otft«r 
piouliloiii  MQainit  foiMi." 

(12)  to  MM  any  >taidt  or  property  reoeioed 
6v  tto  Sehool  to  carrv  oiU  Me  pwnxMe  or  0ii< 

aj>  to  osretee  OH  other  lant/W  powera 
wocoiiTlTy  or  rtaaomabtn  rOated  to  the  et- 
tahUikmetU  of  Me  Sdtool  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provUUma  of  thU  part  and  the  exer- 
etoe  <^  ate  powen,  purpoaet.  funettona. 
dutiea,  and  anthortaed  oeHvitiea  of  the 
SdiooL 
tmatamai^tMmmaKiirotiaMsanoL 

(aJ  AFroantaiiT.—The  School  shall  have  a 
StiparMendent  who  ihall  to  appointed  by 
»e  Board.  The  Superintendent  of  the  School 
ahaU  aerve  aa  tte  cMe^  executive  oOfeer  of 
the  SdMoL  Subieet  to  the  direction  of  the 
Board  and  the  general  anperviaion  of  the 
ChatrwioM  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent 
t4  the  School  aholl  have  Q\e  responeiMlity 
for  earrytng  out  tto  policie*  and  funetiona 
Of  the  School  and  tholl  have  authority  over 
aUperaonna  and  aetioitiei  oftheSOuxO. 

(b)  OcMfrmunoK— 1^  Superintendent  of 
the  School  ahaU  to  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  nuuimnm  rote  of  baaic  pay  pay- 
able for  grade  QS-15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 
SMC  uai.  narr  or  acaoou 

(a)  SxEMmm  Fmom  Qvn.  Sixvicx.— 
Exoept  aa  otherwiee  provided  in  thia  teetion, 
ttOe  5.  United  Statea  Code,  $haU  not  apply 
tofheS^ooL 

(b)  drroamoKT  AMD  OoifKNuirQW.— 

(It  flke  Si^erintendent  of  the  School,  toith 
the  prior  approml  or  authorlaation  of  the 
Board,  ahoB  have  the  authority  to  appoint, 
fix  the  compenaation  of  (including  health 
and  retirement  benefital.  and  preaeribe  the 
duUea  of,  raeh  offtcera  and  employee!  as  the 
SupertnUndent  of  the  School  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  eOleient  adminittrotion  of  the 
SdiooL 

(V  The  SupeHntendent  of  the  School  <hal2 
fix  the  baaic  campenaaiUtn  far  officers  and 
emuHagtea  of  the  School  at  ratea  comparable 
to  the  rote*  in  effect  under  the  Oeneral 
SOiedule  for  individnoli  with  comparable 
vnolifkationi;  and  holding  comparable  po- 
eitiona^  to  vhom  chapter  5iq/ title  5.  Ignited 
Stotei  Cbde;  appiie& 

(H(AJ  Not  later  than  lit  days  after  the  Su- 
perinttinderU  of  the  School  U  appointed,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sdutol  shaU  make 
poUeiea  and  procedures  governing— 

(V  the  estobHthment  oT  poeitione  at  the 
School 

(W  baaie  compenaation  for  auOi  potitiona 
rindnding  health  and  retirement  bencflta). 

tOi}  entWement  to  compenaation; 

(iv)  eondiUona  of  employment, 

(v)diaeharge  from  employment, 

(vU  the  leave  ayatem,  and 

(vtU  aueh  other  matters  aa  may  be  appro- 
priate, 

(B)  Rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
with  reapect  to  diachanie  and  conditiona  of 
employment  ahaU  require— 

(V  that  prooednrBS  to  estabUahed  fin  the 
raptd  and  evwUaMe  reaolvtion  o^irrietMincea 
q^anch  indieidnala;  and 

an  that  no  indivUiual  may  be  diaOuirged 
without  notice  of  the  reaaona  therefttr  and 


an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  proce- 
dnraa  that  comport  with  the  rvpiirementa  of 
dueproeeaa. 

(C)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  School 
may  ajveal  to  the  Board  any  determination 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  to  not 
reemploy  or  to  discharge  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee. Upon  appeal,  the  Board  may,  in 
wrlHng,  overturn  the  determination  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  School  with  reapect  to 
the  employment  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

(c)  No  Rmdiktioh  m  Cussiftcatiom  ok 
CoMFXMaaTKUi.— Individuals  who  elect  to 
remain  civil  aervice  employeea  ahoS  to 
tran«/Serred  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  rOating  to  the  transfer 
of  functions  and  personnel,  except  that  any 
audx  transfer  shaU  not  reauU  in  a  rednetion 
in  claaai/lcation  or  compenaation  with  re- 
apect to  any  such  individual  for  at  least  one 
year  after  the  daU  on  which  such  transfer 
occurs. 

(dJUuvx.— 

(1)  Any  individual  who— 

(A)  elects  under  subsection  (g)  to  be  cov- 
ered under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 

(B)  is  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  and  is  tTonaferred  or  reappointed, 
without  a  break  in  service,  from  a  position 
under  a  different  leave  system  to  the  School, 
shall  be  credited  for  purposes  of  the  leave 
system  provided  under  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  sttttseetion  (b), 
with  the  annual  and  sick  leave  to  the  credit 
of  sudt  indtpiduoZ  immediately  before  the 
effective  daU  of  such  election,  transfer,  or 
reappointment 

(2)  Upon  terminatUm  of  employment  with 
the  Scfiool,  any  annual  leave  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  an  individual  within  the  pur- 
view of  thU  section  shall  be  liquidated  in  ac- 
cordance with  sectiotu  SSSl(a)  and  9303  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that  leave 
earned  or  accrued  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  suttsection 
(bJ  shall  not  be  so  liquidated. 

(3f  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
transferred,  promoted,  or  reappointed,  with- 
out break  in  service,  to  a  position  in  the 
Federal  <3ovemment  under  a  different  leave 
system,  any  remaining  leave  to  the  credit  of 
such  person  earned  or  credited  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  such  individual  in  the  employing 
agency  on  an  adjusted  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Personttel 
Management 

<e)  AmicAaaiTY.-This  section  shall  apply 
to  any  individual  appointed  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  part  for  employment  in  the 
School  Except  as  provided  in  subsectiotu 
(d)  and  <g),  the  enactment  of  this  part  shall 
not  effect— 

(1)  the  continued  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual employed  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  part  or 

(2)  audi  individual's  right  to  receive  the 
compenaation  attached  to  such  position. 

W   TaiMnu-noM  or  CmL  Skrvjcx  Posi- 

TJOKB.^ 

(1)  At  the  end  Of  the  2-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  referred  to  in  aubsection 
(f),  any  poaition  at  the  School  whiOi  U  occu- 
pied by  an  individual  in  the  civil  service 
shaa  terminate.  During  such  period,  such 
individual  may  make  an  irrevocable  elec- 
tion to  be  covered  under  the  provisiotu  of 
thU  section,  except  that  any  such  individual 
who  is  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  diapter 
83  of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  may  elect  to 
continue  to  to  anltfect  to  suOi  subchapter, 
and  any  such  irtdividual  who  is  auJbject  to 


OuLpter  M  ofsuA  part  may  Oect  to  contin- 
ue to  be  sutdeet  to  aneh  chapter. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  makes  an  election 
under  paroffroph  (1)  to  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  aubchapter  III  of  chapter  $3  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  or  chapter  84  of  audi 
part  ahaH  ao  long  as  continually  employed 
by  the  School  wiOutut  a  break  in  service  sub- 
ject to  such  subchapter  or  such  chapter  84, 
as  the  case  may  be,  continue  to  be  treated  as 
an  employee  subject  to  such  aubchapter  or 
such  chapter  84,  as  the  case  may  to  Employ- 
ment by  the  School  without  break  of  conti- 
nuity in  service  shaU  be  considered  to  be  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States  Oovemment 
ftir  the  purpose  of  auch  subdtapter  or  such 
chapter  84,  as  the  case  may  to  The  School 
ahaU  to  reaponaible  A>r  moMnff  the  contribu- 
tions  reouired  to  be  made  by  an  employing 
agency  under  such  subchapter  or  such  diap- 
ter 84,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

(g)  CoLLXcrrvx  BAMoaimna.-'nie  School 
shall  be  considered  an  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chapter  71  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(h)  Woiuaair's  CotmnsATKM.— Employees 
of  the  School  ShaU  receive  compensation  for 
work  injuries  and  illnesses  in  accordance 
with  diapter  81  of  title  5,  United  Statea 
Code. 
SEC  S4as.  ptmcnoNS  at  the  school 

The  primary  funetiona  of  the  School  shaU 
be- 

(1)  to  provide  instruction  in  baaic  sMUa, 
educational  xnograms,  courses  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools,  and  in  Indian  cul- 
ture; and 

(2)  to  establish  programs  which  culminate 
in  the  completion  of  the  program  of  studies 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

SEC  S4Sa  mOAM  FREPOtENiX. 

(a)  IM  (^MXRAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  proviaUma  of  Federal  or  State  law,  the 
School  is  authorized  to  extend  preference  to 
Indians  in— 

(1)  admisaUma  to,  and  enroUment  in,  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  School, 

(2)  employment  by  the  School,  and 

(3)  contracts,  feUouiships,  and  granU 
awarded  by  the  School 

(b)  Hntma  PitErKitxKCE.—In  carrying  out 
section  8407(b)(1).  the  SupeHntendent  of  the 
School  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, give  preference  in  hiring  to  Indians. 

SEC  Uia  NONPMOm  AMD  NOSPOUTtCAL  NA7VME 
OFTBESCaOOL 

(a)  Stock.— The  School  shaU  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  iliares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(b)  NoKPKom  NATUitK.—No  part  of  the 
income  or  assets  of  the  School  sfiaU  inure  to 
the  bene/lt  of  any  director,  officer,  employee, 
or  any  other  individual  except  as  salary  or 
reasonable  compenaation  for  services. 

(c)  NoKFOuncAL  NATURa.—The  School  may 
not  contribute  to,  or  otherwise  support  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  elective 
ptMic  office. 

SEC  UU.  TAX  STAIVa. 

The  Sdiool  and  the  francMae,  capital,  re- 
serves, income  and  property  of  the  School 
shaU  be  exempt  from  aU  taxation  imposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  any  Indian  tribe,  or 
by  any  Slate  or  political  aubdiviaion  thereof 

SEC  Ult  BEPOHTS. 

(a)  Ammval  RxpoBT.—In  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  School  shaU  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  concerning  the  status  of  the  School 
during  the  12  calendar  months  preceding  the 
date  of  the  report  Such  report  shaU  indude. 


among  other  matters,  a  detailed  summary  of 
student  achievement  in  academic  and  other 
areaa,  a  detailed  statement  of  aU  private 
and  public  Anda.  gifts,  and  other  items  of  a 
monetary  value  received  by  the  Sdiool 
during  auch  12-month  period  and  the  dispo- 
sition thereof  as  weO  aa  any  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  School 

(b)  BVDOET  PXOPOSALa.— 

(1)  In  accordance  with  re^ulotiona  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Board  shaU  submit  a 
budget  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

(2)  A  budget  proposal  under  this  subsec- 
tion ahoQ  to  aubmitted  not  later  ttian  April 
1  of  each  calendar  year,  and  the  Board  shaU 
propose  a  budget  for  the  Sdiool  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  auch  proposal  is  submitted. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  School  on  Die  basis  of 
such  proposals,  the  amount  of  private  fund- 
raiaing  or  begueats  made  on  behalf  of  Ote 
School  during  any  preceding  fiscal  year 
shaU  not  be  considered. 

SEC  Sili.  COmntAMCE  Wm  OrSEM  ACTS. 

(a)  IH  axMKHAt.—The  School  shaU  comply 
with  the  provisions  of: 

(1)  Public  Law  9S-341  (42  U.&C.  1990). 
popularly  known  as  the  American  Indian 
Rdigious  Freedom  Act 

(2)  The  Ardieological  Resources  Protection 
Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  470aa  et  seq.). 

(3)  The  National  HUtorlc  Preservation  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.). 

(b)  CnaoMAL  Liws.—AU  Federal  criminal 
laws  relating  to  larceny,  embesaslement  or 
conversion  of  the  funds  or  the  property  of 
the  United  States  shaU  apply  to  the  funds 
and  property  of  the  School 

SEC  UI4.  ESDOWMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  EsTABUsmixsT. — The  Board  of  Trustees 
is  authorized  to  establish  an  endowment 
fund,  and  such  funds  shaU  be  deposited  into 
a  trust  fund  maintoined  by  Oie  School  at  a 
federally  inaured  banMni;  or  savings  inatitu- 
tionaa/bOowa: 

(1)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Sdiool  shaU 
provide  for  the  deposit  into  the  trust  fund— 

(A)  of  any  of  capital  contribution  secured 
by  the  Sdiool'  and 

(B)  any  earnings  on  the  funds. 

(2)  Funds  in  the  trust  fund  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  invested  in  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  the  accumulation  of  interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  generaUy 
available  for  similar  funds  deposited  at  the 
same  banking  or  savings  institution  for  the 
same  period  or  periods  of  time. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  trust 
funds  shaU  enure  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate person. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sdiool  shaU  provide  for  such  other  provi- 
sions governing  the  trust  fund  as  may  be 
neeeaaary  to  promote  Qte  purpose  of  this 
part  induding  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
Oie  expenditure  of  accumulated  interest 
which  allow  for  an  external  audit  and 
permit  the  monitoring  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  with  audi  interest 

(b)  Uax  OP  Foiata.—Interest  deposited  in 
the  trust  fund  may  be  periodically  with- 
drawn and  uaed.  at  Oie  discretion  of  the 
Sdiod  to  defray  any  ezpenaea  aaaociated 
with  the  operation  of  the  Sdiool  induding 
expenae  of  operations  and  maintenance,  ad- 
ministration, academic  and  support  person- 
nel, community  and  atudent  services  pro- 
mama,  and  technical  aaaiatanee. 

SEC  ssu.  AuimouEATnHOPAPPmopmuTiosa. 

(a)  Fmwma.—To  enaure  continued  fund- 
ing for  the  operation  cf  the  Native  American 


Indian  Sdiobla,  the  Secretary  shaU  provide 
funds  for  these  achoola  in  aooordanoe  with— 

(1)  the  formula  for  allocating  funds  to 
BIA-operated  schools  and  contract  schools 
under  the  Indian  School  EguaUaation  Pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  9S-S91,  as  amended; 

(2)  procedures  for  providing  funds  for  ad- 
ministration arid  related  matters  to  con- 
tract adiobls  under  Public  Law  93-438,  as 
amended;  and 

(3)  any  other  Federal  programs  fin  schools 
funded  by  Oie  Secretary  and  operated  on 
Indian  reservations. 

(b)  EuamajTY  /or  Fuimma.— Schools  cre- 
ated under  this  Act  shaU  be  Aipible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  Indian  Education  Act  in  Oie 
same  manner  as  current  contract  schools 
funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Oie  Interior. 

(cl  The  Secretary  ia  auOioriaed  to  expend 
sudi  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
orderly  establishment  '^f  Schools  under  this 
part 

PART  E—NA  TIYB  HA  WAUAN  EOOCA  TION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  sni.  poauNGs  and  declaiutions  op  poucr. 
Tfie  Congreu  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  retains  the 
legal  responsibility  to  enforce  Oie  adminis- 
trxMon  of  the  State  of  Hau>aii's  public  trust 
responsibUity  for  the  betterment  of  Oie  con- 
ditions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

(2)  in  furtherance  of  the  responsibility  fin 
the  betterment  of  Oie  conditions  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  Congreu  has  the  power  to  spe- 
ciaUy  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians; 

(3)  Oie  attainment  of  educational  success 
is  critical  to  Oie  betterment  of  Oie  condi- 
tions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

(4)  it  is  Oie  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  encourage  Oie  maximum  participa- 
tion of  Native  Hawaiiana  in  the  planning 
and  management  of  Native  Hawaiian  Edu- 
cation Programs; 

(5)  Native  Hawaiian  students  score  bdow 
national  norms  on  standardized  education 
achievement  tests; 

(9)  both  public  and  private  sdiools  show  a 
pattern  of  low  percentages  of  Native  Hawai- 
ian students  in  Oie  uppermost  achievement 
levels  and  in  gifted  and  talented  programs; 

(7)  Native  Hawaiian  students  are  over- 
represented  among  those  qualifying  for  spe- 
cial education  programs  provided  to  learn- 
ing disabled,  educabU  mentaUy  retarded, 
handicapped,  and  other  such  students;  and 

(8)  Native  Hawaiians  are  disproportion- 
ately  represented  in  many  negative  social 
and  physical  statistics,  indicative  of  special 
educational  needs— 

(A)  lower  educational  attainment  among 
Native  Hawaiians  fias  been  found  to  relate 
to  lower  socioeconomic  outcomes; 

(B)  Native  Hawaiian  students  are  diapro- 
portionatdy  under-repreaented  in  Inatitu- 
tioru  of  Higher  Education; 

(C)  Native  Hawaiiana  are  under-repre- 
sented in  both  traditional  white  collar  pro- 
fessions, health  care  prafesaiona,  and  the 
newly  emerging  technology  based  profes- 
sions and  are  over-represented  in  service  oc- 
cupations; 

(D)  Native  Hawaiiaiu  are  beset  with  mul- 
tiple health  problems; 

(E)  Native  Hawaiian  children  are  dispro- 
portionately  xrictimited  by  diild  abuse  and 
neglect  a  signal  offamXLy  stress;  and 

(F)  there  are  and  wiU  continue  to  be  geo- 
graphically  rural  isolated  areaa  with  a  hitfii 
Native  Hawaiian  population  denaity. 

(9)  Special  effinta  in  education  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  cultural  and  hiaUnical  cir- 
eumatanoea  of  Native  Hawaiiana  are  re- 
quired. 


SEC  sret  PVMPOSE. 
It  U  Oie  purpose  of  Otis  title  to— 

(1)  auOiorize  and  develop  aupiitmtntal 
educational  programs  to  benefit  Native  Ha- 
waiians, 

(2)  provide  direction  and  guidance  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  focus  reaourees,  induding  those  made 
available  by  this  title  on  the  problem  of 
Native  Hawaiian  education,  and 

(3)  supplement  and  expand  exiattng  pro- 
grams and  authorities  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion tofurOter  the  purposes  o^  this  title. 

SIC  sm.  NAim  mawaoam  model  anaacvum 
mpiEMBirAiJOH  PMoacr. 

(a)  In  order  to  implement  the  Kamehame- 
fia  Elementary  Education  Program  (KEEP) 
model  curriculum  developed  by  the  JTameha- 
mdta  Elementary  Demonstration  Sdiool  in 
appropriate  public  sdiools,  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  direct  grants  to— 

(1)  the  StaU  of  Hawaii  (UniveraUy  of 
Hawaii)  fin  comprehensive  teacher  trsinino: 

(2)  the  StaU  of  Hawaii  (Department  of 
Education)  for  educational  support  services; 

(3)  the  Kamdiameha  SdiooU/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  for  continued  re- 
search and  development;  and 

(4)  Oie  Kamehamdia  Sehools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  Oie  esUMishment  of  long-term 
foUowup  and  assessment  iictivities. 

(b)  By  no  later  than  school  year  1992-1993, 
the  Secretary  shall  aaaure  that  Oie  State  of 
Hawaii  (Department  of  Education)  has  im- 
plemented the  KEEP  model  curriculum  in  a 
minimum  of  twenty  public  schools. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  neceuary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1993.  Of  Oie  amounts  appro- 
priated, no  more  than  10  percent  may  be 
used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such 
sums  shaU  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC  SrU.  HATTVE HAWAOAII PAMar  BAEED EDUCA- 
TIOK  CEKTEaa. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  direct  grants 
to  Native  Hawaiian  OrganixtMons  (indud- 
ing Native  Hawaiian  Educational  Organi- 
zations) to  develop  and  operate  a  minimum 
of  eleven  Family-Based  Education  Centers 
throusfiout  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  such  cen- 
ters shaQ  include— 

(1)  Parent-Inftint  programs  (prenatal 
through  age  3); 

(2)  Preschool  programs  fin  four  and  five 
year-olds; 

(3)  continued  research  and  development' 
and 

(4)  a  long  term  foUowup  and  aaaeaament 
program. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorieed/brsuchcenten,  there  ia  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,400,000  for  fiaeal  year 
1988,  and  auch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1989  Oirough  1993.  Of  Ote 
amounts  appropriated,  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent may  be  used  fin  administrative  pur- 
poses. Such  sums  stiaU  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC  S7ML  NATTTE  BAWAOAH  MKMEM  OOCAHWI 

DEMomnunoH  ppoeMAMs. 

(a)  The  Secretary  thaU  make  grants  to  the 
Kamdiameha  Sehools/Bemice  Pauahi 
Bishop  Eatate  fin  a  demonatration  program 
to  provide  Higher  Education  fdlowdtip  aa- 
aiatanee to  Native  Hawaiian  students.  The 
demonstration  program  under  this  section 
may  indude— 

(1)  fuU  in  partial  fellowship  support  for 
Native  Hawaiian  studenU  enrolled  at  an  ac- 
credited two  or  four  year  degree  granting  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  awards  to 
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tH   ooOap*   wnmmtlam    omd   guUamee 
meomUrt  tdtool  level  for 
be  ehgfUe  for  ftOtneeMp 
pununU  to  ni6Melteii  (aJUJ  of 
OtlM  eeeUoHi  eati 

(4)  Mpiniirltfi  iiwiTft  and  eveliuUion  of 
am  metteUtet  mmetorteeilv  one  leeUom. 

(bi  The  SeeretmnitlUiB  make  grunt*  to  Ou 
XMMlkMMta  aekoola/Bemiee  Paitahi 
BUtoptafteformtemometraHoHprofeetof 
oaatetenet  M  Native  Hawaiian 
In  poet^mehatar  degree  program*, 
ambk  protect  ma9i»ela*e- 

(1)  fiOl  or  partM  JMoweMp  evpport  for 
Sattee  BameMan  etwtnH  enroaed  atanae- 
ereMtet  poet^aeMor  degree  granHng  iiuH- 
tatton  or  higher  edmeatlon,  wiOi  prioriit 
gteem  to  pn^etelom*  In  wM€h  MaHve  Hawai- 
lame  are  amderrepreeented  and  wUh  award* 
to  be  baeed  on  aeademie  potential  and  fi- 


natton  of  information  dertved  from  the  dem^ 
onttratlam  profeeU  eondueted  under  tM* 
teettoKand 

(S)  appropriate  reaeareh,  evalnatlon  and 
related  actloUie*  pertaining  to  the  need*  of 
nehdiUdren. 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorlaedfortMchprofect.  there  U  anthorieed 
to  be  appropriated  tl.000,000  for  Jleeai  pear 
lUi  and  for  each  nuxeeding  fleeal  pear 
throegh  fltcat  pear  1»$X  Of  the  amount*  ap- 
propriated, iu>  more  than  10  percent  ahaU  be 
need  for  adminUtratlve  purpoae*.  Such 
turn*  thaU  remain  availabU  untU  expended. 
OK.  net.  lurtn  mawaiuii  stuoal  spoctnoAr 


(U  eeuneeHng  and  aupport  aeroiee*  for 
aueh  ttudemii  receiving  feOowAip  aeeUt- 
sue*  pureuant  to  tubeeetion  fb)(V  of  thU 


tS)  appropriate  reeearch  and  evaluation  of 
am  aetlvltle*  authoriaed  by  thi*  aection. 

(c)  for  pmrpoeee  of  eebeeetlon  (b*  fOlow- 
*hlp  oondUlona  ihatt  be  eetablUmd  whereby 
redplanti  obtain  an  enforceable  contract 
oMgaHon  to  provide  their  profeeeionalaerv- 
icee,  elOmr  during  tkrtr  faiowhip  or  upon 
eoM^Mton  of  poet-baehOor  degree  program. 
to  am  Motive  HawuHan  community  within 
Om  State  of  HawaU. 

(d)  There  U  OMthorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
$l.iSd^§«0  Atr  Jlecal  year  IMS  and  for  each 
imeeeedtng  Jiecal  year  Ouough  1»$3  for  the 
purpoee  offending  the  feOowthip  a**Utance 
deatonetratlon  project  under  eubeeetion  (a). 
There  ie  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
$fS0.M0  for  fleeal  year  IMt  and  for  each 
ameeaedlug  fleeal  year  through  1993  for  the 
pimrpoae  of  funding  the  fOlowAip  aeaUtance 
deaiometnMon  proiect  provided  under  tub- 
aecHon  (bt.  Of  Om  amount*  appropriated  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  fund*  may  be 
need  for  adminietratlve  purpo*e*.  Such 
euma  ahoQ  remain  available  until  expended. 
nc  em.  tuTm  mawauam  amo  and  taunt- 

aa  DtmoMgnuLTioN  rmoaum. 

(at  Hke  Secretary  *haU  make  grant*  to  and 
enter  into  contract*  with  the  State  of 
HawaU,  induding  it*  Junior  or  community 
coOegei,  and/or  the  KamOumaui  School*/ 
Bemtoe  PauaM  Blahop  Eetate  for  demon- 
ftrattoM  pmfeete  daiAgmod  to  addre**  the  tpe- 
etal  need*  t^  Motive  Hawaiian  gifted  and 
talented  elementary  and  aecondary  *diool 


fb)  DemometratUm  protect*  under  thi*  *ee- 

W  am  idenUtleatlon  of  the  tpecial  need* 
t^glftad  and  talented  etudent*  who  are  Oigi- 
ble  Jbr  aeeletanee  under  thi*  Act.  with  a  pri- 
ority for  earip  jdentifteatton.  particularly  at 

W  the  conduct  of  educational  ocUvitie* 
wMek  hold  reaeonahle  promiae  of  mating 
lubetantlal  progiea*  toward  meeting  the 
edueatlomal  neade  of  audi  gifted  and  talent- 
ed ekOdren; 

fli  am  uae  ofpubUe  tOeoteion  in  meeting 
am  epaeial  edueaUanal  need*  of  eueh  gifted 
oadtalamiadtMUTen; 

(4>  Uadanhip  pngram*  deeigned  to  repli- 
cate program*  for  eueh  children  throughout 
am  State  of  HawaU,  Including  the  diaeemi- 


(4)  Om  term  "Native  Hawaiian  Organiaor 
tion"  mean*  a  private  nonprofit  organiaa- 
tion  that— 

(A/  aervea  the  intereet*  of  NaHve  Hawai- 
ian*, and 

(B)  ia  recognieed  by  the  Oovemor  of 
Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, or  adminietering  program*  (or  por- 
tion of  program*)  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Hawaiian*: 


(a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  grunt*  to  and 
enter  into  contract*  with  Om  State  of 
Hawaii,  and/or  Native  Hawaiian  Organiaa^ 
tUm*.  to  operate  project*  to  addreu  the  ape- 
eial  education  need*  of  NaHve  Hawaiian 
ttudent*.  Such  profecU  may  intrude— 

(1)  the  identification  of  Native  Hawaiian 
diildren  who  are  learning  dieabUd,  mental- 
ly or  phyeicaUy  handicapped,  edueahU  men- 
tally retarded,  or  otherwiae  in  need  of  ape- 
cial  educational  aervieea; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educaHonal  activitiea 
whiOi  hold  reaaonaMe  promiae  of  maMng 
aubatantial  ptogreaa  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needa  of  NaHve  Hawaiian  diil- 
dren who  are  identified  a*  being  learning 
ditabled,  mentally  or  phyaicaUy  handi- 
capped,  educoMe  mentally  retarded,  or  oth- 
erwiae in  need  of  apecial  educational  aerv- 
ieea; and 

(3)  appropriate  reaeareh,  evaluaMon  and 
related  acHvlHea  pertaining  to  the  need*  of 
autAdtOdren. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorised fOr  audi  project,  there  U  authoriaed 
to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  ftir  fleeal  year 
1988  and  for  each  nicceeding  flacal  year 
throuc^  1993.  Of  the  fund*  appropriated,  no 
more  than  10  percent  ahall  be  uaed  for  ad- 
miniatroHve  purpoaea.  Sudi  auma  ahaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 

sac  «7HL  MOCEUANEOVS  ntOYtSIONS. 

(a)  No  grant  may  be  made,  nor  any  con- 
tract be  entered  into  under  thi*  title,  uiOe** 
an  appiicatUm  i*  tubmitted  to  the  Secretary 
in  audi  form,  in  audi  manner,  and  contain- 
ing audi  information  aa  the  Secretary  may 
determine  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion* of  thU  Htle. 

(b)  Each  application  ehaU  be  accompanied 
by  the  comment*  of  each  local  educational 
agency  terving  *tudenta  who  wOl  partici- 
pate in  the  proiect  for  whidi  a*ai*tance  i* 
aought 

ssc  trati  DSFiNmoNS. 

For  purpoaea  of  thi*  Htle— 

(1>  the  term  "NaHve  HawaHan"  meana 
any  individual  who  ia— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea, 

(B)  a  reeident  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 

(C)  a  deacendant  of  the  ttitorigtnal  people, 
who  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  exerciaed 
aovereignty  in  the  area  that  now  compriaea 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  €U  evidenced  by— 

(iJ  geneeOogicai  recorda, 
(ii)  Kupuna  (ddera/  or  Kama'aina  (long- 
term  community  resident*)  verification,  or 
(Hi)  birth  record*  of  the  State  of  Hawaii; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  mean*  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(3)  the  term  "NaHve  Hawaiian  Education- 
al Organiaation"  mean*  a  private  nonprofit 
organieaHon  that— 

(A)  aervea  the  intereata  of  NaHve  Hawai- 
iana, 

(B)  haa  a  demonatrated  experHae  in  the 
education  of  NaHve  Hawaiian  youth,  and 

(C)  haa  demonatrated  experHae  in  reaeardi 
and  program  development; 


Mr.  KUiDEE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RcooBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kildxe  Page 
381,  mfter  line  3S.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly): 

SBC  OM.   DfPBOVSlfEOT  OF  EDDCAIIONAL  OP- 

pomnnms  roa  Indian  studknts. 
Section  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065  (30  UAC. 
3386)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragr^h  (2)  and  Inserting  ";  and": 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
Improvement  of  tribal  divisions  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  req^ect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  servlues  (comparable  to  those  provid- 
ed by  State  departments  of  education)  to 
tribally  controlled  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs operated  schools  which  serve  chfldren 
of  a  tribe  or  tribes.";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  consortia  of  Indian  tribes  or 
tribal  organizations,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  insltutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  improving,  and 
Implementing  a  program  of  encouraging 
Indian  students  to  acquire  a  higher  educa^ 
tion  and  reducing  the  incidence  of  dropouts 
among  elementary  and  aecondary  school 
students."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  sentence: 

"In  mafcing  grants  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  prior  perform- 
ance and  may  not  limit  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  previous  grants  or 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  applicant 
tias  received  grants.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  for  activi- 
ties imder  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  sliall 
reserve  an  amount  which  Is  not  less  tlian  10 
percent  of  stich  sums  for  grants  under  sub- 
section (CK3).". 

Bfr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  four  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Education  Act  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Education. 
I  ask  for  their  consideration  en  bloc, 
since  they  are  noncontroversial  and 


have  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Briefly,  these  amendments  are  to 
part  B  of  the  act.  which  ftmds  a  wide 
range  of  demonstration  and  model 
programs  to  benefit  Indian  students. 
One  amen<tanent  recognizes  the  need 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  tribal  di- 
visions of  education.  This  is  particular- 
ly Important  due  to  recent  congres- 
sional actions  which  have  placed  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  tribal  involvement  in 
the  education  of  Indian  students. 
Many  tribes  have  already  taken  the 
first  steps  to  develop  these  divisions. 
However,  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area.  Another  amendment  makes 
this  activity  a  priority,  by  setting  aside 
10  percent  of  the  funds  for  develop- 
mental activities  for  this  purpose. 

Another  amendment  allows  grants 
to  be  made  to  consortia  of  tribes,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and 
postsecondary  institutions  to  establish 
programs  to  coordinate  services  and 
support.  The  goals  of  these  projects 
will  be  drop-out  prevention  and  en- 
couragement of  Indian  students  to 
attend  college. 

The  final  amendment  addresses  an 
issue  regaxding  eligibility  to  compete 
for  a  grant.  There  has  been  a  recent 
administrative  interpretation  of  the 
statute  to  state  that  an  institution 
which  has  received  grants  to  train 
Indian  graduate  students  can  only  be 
eligible  for  a  limited  period.  This  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  statute,  wtiich 
seeks  to  utilize  the  best  program  avail- 
able, and  not  to  upset  ongoing,  excel- 
lent programs  unnecessarily.  The 
amendment  clarifies  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  eligible  to  recompete.  regard- 
less of  past  receipt  of  grants. 

These  amendments  have  no  budget 
impact. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  these  amendments  are  non- 
controversial  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  behalf  of  the 
vice  chairman  of  our  committee  to  in- 
dicate that  these  amendments  have 
been  checked  out  by  our  side  of  the 
aisle  and  they  meet  with  out  approval, 
and  we  are  in  support  of  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Bfr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
concur  in  the  acceptance  of  these 
amendments.  We  think  that  they  are 
excellent,  and  we  certainly  concur  in 
the  acceptance  of  them. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  indicate  that 
we  have  examined  the  amendments 
and  we  i4>prove  the  amendments.  I 
particularly  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  would  allow  colleges 
and  imlversities  that  are  already  in- 
volved in  the  program  to  continue  to 


apply  for  grants.  It  makes  good  sense 
to  allow  those  schools  with  established 
track  records  to  continue  to  provide 
this  important  training  function  for 
Indian  students,  and  we  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

KlIJ>ES]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

BCrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  concentration  grants 
that  are  in  this  legislation,  which  I 
think  address  a  very  real  need. 

Connecticut  is  a  State  that  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  eliminated  county 
government  many  years  ago,  and  while 
we  have  county  lines,  they  are  not  sig- 
nificant. Consequently,  it  is  difficult 
for  some  of  the  towns  within  those 
counties  to  be  seen  as  servicing  the  dis- 
tressed children  that  they  do  in  fact 
service.  So  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
this  attempt  to  recognize  those  towns 
that  do  not  reside  in  counties  that 
qualify  for  special  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague, 
who  I  understand  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment  in  (»mmittee  that  set 
aside  some  of  this  money  within  the 
concentration-grant  program,  to  en- 
large a  little  bit  on  the  concerns  that 
he  sees  it  addressing. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  The  gentlewom- 
an is  correct  that  a  number  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  formula  for  con- 
centration-grant fimding.  Clearly  one 
of  the  new  initiatives  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  not  only  authorize  "concen- 
tration grants"  but  to  try  to  require 
that  the  next  additional  $400  million 
appropriated  for  chapter  1  would  be 
distributed  \mder  a  concentration- 
grant  formula. 

The  problem  with  the  concentra- 
tion-grant formula  as  I  understand  it 
is  while  concentration  grants  are  in- 
tended to  focus  on  concentrated  areas 
of  low-income  populations,  the  fact  is 
that  we  do  not  use  a  concentration- 
grant  formula,  we  use  a  mmibers  for- 
mula. So  if  you  have  a  large  number  of 
students  or  people  in  a  county  who  are 
"economically  disadvantaged."  then 
you  get  the  funds. 

That  presents  some  real  problems. 
As  the  gentlewoman  has  indicated, 
first,  the  problem  is  that  we  are  using 
1980  statistics,  which  are  very  frankly 
too  old,  and  I  think  that  in  this 
modem  day  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  statistics  a  lot  more  current  than 
that. 

Second,  as  the  gentlewoman  has  in- 
dicated, we  use  countywlde  statistics. 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  one  of  the 


urban  counties  In  my  cemgressional 
district.  That  urban  county  hai»)ens  to 
have  a  low-income  populatkm  of  I  be- 
lieve 13  percent,  so  they  would  not 
qualify  under  the  15  percent  or  6.500 
criteria  of  low-income  population  in 
that  county. 

Now.  the  problem  with  that  is  within 
that  urban  county  we  bi^^pen  to  have 
a  rural  school  district  that  believe  it  or 
not  has  a  33-peroent  low-income  popu- 
lation in  that  school  district.  But  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  in  this  urban 
county,  they  do  not  qualify  for  con- 
centration grants. 

In  appreciation  of  Iwth  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  our 
vice  chairman,  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OoodlzhgI.  they 
have  made  modifications  in  the  con- 
centration-grant formula  from  the 
original  proposaL  Now.  rather  than 
using  a  5.000  population  level  of  low 
income,  they  have  upped  it  to  6.500, 
and  they  have  also  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  low  income  from  20  down  to 
IS  percent.  That  is  very  significant  to 
many  rural  counties. 
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The  other  provision,  the  one  which  I 
included,  was  a  provision  which  gives 
each  State  in  the  concentration  grant 
formula  a  2-percent  discretionary 
fund.  That  2  percent  discretionary 
fund  allows  the  State  to  go  into  select- 
ed counties  where  there  happens  to  be 
an  aberration  such  as  the  one  I  indi- 
cated. So  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  this  area. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentlewoman  that  both  the  chair- 
man and  again  the  vice  chairman  have 
indicated  to  me  that  they  are  going  to 
be  willing  as  this  process  moves  along 
in  the  Senate  and  in  conference  to 
look  at  alternatives  which  would 
better  target  those  funding  formulas. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  at 
my  request,  is  presently  pursuing  what 
methods  of  distribution  of  concentra- 
tion grant  fimding  might  target  that 
money  to  those  intended  under  the 
<»ncept  of  (»ncentration  grants.  In 
other  words,  the  most  needy  getting 
the  assistance. 

So  this  issue  has  not  been  resolved. 
It  is  an  issue  that  is  very  fluid,  but  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  from  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  I  do 
not  see  any  purpose  served  by  debat- 
ing it  further  today  imtll.  very  honest- 
ly, we  have  better  concrete  informa- 
tion from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  to  how  we  might  prxxxed. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking 
Member  for  their  sensitivity  and  dedi- 
cation to  this  issue,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  issues  in  this  reauthorization  of 
ch^ter  1.  The  changes  they  have 
made  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the 
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!■•  of  tlMM  fundi,  the  efaancM  In  the 
parent  tamdvmflnt  pvoflnm.  the  even 
■tatt  eompoooit  In  thii  bin  marks  this 
as  really  a  sreat  itq)  forward. 

lir.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  eii^t  tfr**"*'^^  amendments 
mmA  I  aA  unanlmouB  consent  that 
they  be  ouaaidered  en  htoc 

•nie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
QaaT  of  nUnolB).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  obJeetiiKL 

Xlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Ctafk  win  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.  etttni  by  Mr.  Richaumoit 
Um  1.  liMHrt  "or  reoomltton" 


by  the 
far  the 


UilMd" 


__  m.  Una  S.  aftar  the  period  iDwrt 
"Soltleci  to  the  oansnttstian  required  undCT 
thte  wit— .*««»«,  the  Seoretuy  of  the  Interi- 
idMKds  cnrrently  funded 
o(  mdlan  AftUn  m  achools 
of  this  put.". 
Unas  •  and  10.  after  "eatab- 
or  reoosnlnd". 
SM.  atrike  Unea  8  and  9.  <and  redeais- 
Ba*»  the  aubeeguent  poracrapha  aooonUng- 

17). 

Pace  S80.  line  8.  atrike  "Kzoept"  and 
liMert  "In  the  caae  of  a  aehool  which  was  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Atfaiia  prior 
to  aBtabUafament  or  reootnttlon  under  aec- 
tk»S«m.eKeept". 

SM.  Une  S3,  after  the  aonlcokm 

and". 

IM.  after  line  23.  inaert  the  f  oQow- 

Inr 

(3)  to  provide  procraina.  as  detomined  by 
the  Board,  for  gifted  and  talented  students 
and  atodenU  with  special  needs; 

(3)  to  provide  proframa.  aa  determined  by 
the  Board,  for  coOece  preparation:  and 

Pace  SM.  line  33.  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

Pace  SM.  strike  lines  S  and  «.  (and  redeais- 
nate  the  subaeouent  poracrapha  aoa»dlnc- 

ly). 

Pace  396.  after  line  36.  taiaert  the  f oUow- 
tnc  poracraph  (and  ledeaicnate  the  subae- 
Qoeot  paracraph  aooordincly): 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
■iiliMlhai  shall  be  In  addition  to  sums  dis- 
tributed under  sectkm  6415. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RnoBB. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJeeti<»i  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  dgfat  **«^h«««^  amendments  to 
my  Native  American  Indian  School 
Act  wbkh  was  incorporated  into  HJl. 
6  in  committee.  My  amendment  has 
been  met  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
many  Indian  schools,  but  the  qiedf  ic 
Tfnf^ngT  has  raised  some  questions  as 
to  how  to  interpret  the  legislation.  My 
amendment  establishes  five  model 
Indian  schools  to  serve  Indian  stu- 
dents living  on  Indian  lands.  Each 
schocd  would  be  established  as  a  sepa^ 
rate  entity  with  a  board  of  trustees. 


These  amakbuents  simply  seek  to 
clarify  the  current  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  amendments  clarify  the 
Indian  Schools  Act  to  be  sure  that: 

First,  current  BIA  and  contract  pro- 
grams can  be  considered  for  the  new 
program: 

Seccmd.  the  persoimel  provisions 
<mly  apply  to  current  BIA  operated 
programs: 

Third,  the  programs  offered  by 
these  model  schools  wHl  encompass 
college  prep,  gifted  and  talented,  spe- 
cial needs  populations,  and  other  pro- 
grams deemed  necessary  by  the  local 
individuals.  After  all.  if  it  is  to  be  a 
model  program,  these  activities  should 
at  least  be  considered,  and 

Fourth,  clarify  the  current  provi- 
sioDs  on  submission  of  a  Icwally  deter- 
mined budget,  to  make  clear  that  this 
provision  is  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
other  current  provision  on  funding 
through  the  Indian  student  eqiiaUza- 
tion  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  what  I  believe  will  make  an  exem- 
plary model  school— the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  located  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  has  a  long  history  of 
service  to  Indian  education.  The 
school  was  the  first  school  to  contract 
under  the  1975  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion Act.  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  is  a 
true  success  story.  The  school  was 
ready  to  dose  its  doors  when  the  19 
Puebloe  of  New  Mexico  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  falling  Bureau  pro- 
gram at  the  Albuquerque  Indian 
SchooL  Ten  years  later,  the  school  has 
documented  proof  that  Indian  stu- 
dents attending  the  school  grow  a  min- 
imum of  1  year  academically  for  each 
year  of  attendance— no  other  Indian 
school  can  claim  this  rate  of  success. 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School  recently 
gained  national  attention  by  being 
ncnninated  by  the  n.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  receive  recognition  under  the 
President's  Secondary  School  Recogni- 
tion Program— they  are  the  only 
school  under  consideration  for  this 
prestigious  award. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  when 
the  Secretary  considers  potential  ap- 
plicants for  my  model  Indian  schools, 
that  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  be  se- 
riously considered.  The  school  has  set 
a  standard  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  certainly 
fall  in  line  with  the  legislative  intent 
of  my  legislation. 

Mr.  CThairman.  I  believe  these 
amendments  are  not  controversial  and 
enjoy  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  only  to  indi- 
cate that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  certainly  offered  clarifying 
amendments  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  them  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 

[Mr.  RiCHABDSOH]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there   further   amendments   to   title 

vm? 

If  not.  the  cnerk  will  designate  title 
IX. 
The  text  of  title  IX  is  as  follows: 

jmS  a—AMBMUONTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
PAKT  A— ADULT  EDUCATION 
SKCnON  $m.  SBOKT  imsL 

ThU  part  may  be  cited  at  the  "AdtM  Edu- 
cation Amendment*  of  1987". 

SMC  Utt  AMKNOMEl/T  TO  ADVLT  KDOCATHMI  ACT. 

TiOe  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EdMcation  AmendmenU  of  1968  U  amended 
to  read  at  foOove: 

TITLE  m— ADULT  EDUCATION  PEOGRAM8 

-asc  ML  saoKfTmE. 

"Thit  tUle  may  be  cited  at  the  'AduU  Edu- 
cation Act'. 

'PAXT  A— BASIC  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 
•asc  m.  STATgUBNT  OP  PVMPOSK. 

"It  U  the  purpote  of  thi*  title  to  assitt  the 
Statet  to  improve  educational  opportuniUet 
fitr  aduUt  who  lack  the  levei  of  literacy  tkOU 
reouitite  to  etftctive  cMeenthip  and  produc- 
tive employment,  to  expand  and  improve  the 
current  tyttem  for  dAivering  adult  educa- 
tion teroieet  iruAudina  delivery  of  tudh  terv- 
ieet  to  educationally  diaadvantaoed  advltt, 
and  to  encouratie  the  ettabiiihment  of  adult 
education  programs  that  wUI— 

"(1)  enaUe  thete  adulU  to  acquire  the 
batic  educational  tkiO*  necettary  for  liter- 
ate functioning: 

"(2t  provide  thete  aduUt  uiith  tufficient 
batic  education  to  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  job  (mining  and  retraining  programt 
and  (a>lain  and  retain  productive  employ- 
ment to  that  they  miffM  morefvBy  enjoy  the 
benefltt  and  retpontitrilitiet  of  citisenthip; 
and 

"(3)  enable  adultt  who  to  desire  to  contin- 
ue their  education  to  at  leatt  the  leva  of 
completion  of  secondary  tchooL 

S£C  sit  DSFIf/mONS. 

"At  used  in  thit  tiOe- 

"(1)  The  term  'adult'  meant  an  individual 
who  hat  attained  18  yean  of  age  or  who  it 
beyond  the  age  ofcompultory  tchool  attend- 
ance under  State  law,  except  that  for  the 
purpote  of  tection  313(b),  the  term  'adult' 
meant  an  individual  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

"(2)  The  term  'adult  education'  meant 
teroieet  or  inttruction  below  the  college 
leva  for  adultt— 

"(A)  who  lack  tufficient  mattery  of  batic 
educational  tkillt  to  enable  them  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  society  or  who  do  not 
have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education  and 
who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level 
of  education; 

"(B)  who  are  not  eurreiMy  retptired  to  be 
enrolled  in  tchoolt  and  are  not  enrolled  in 
tchool;  and 

"(C)  whote  inalrility  to  tpeak,  read,  or 
write  the  Enifiith  language  conttitutet  a 
aubttantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment  commeiuurote 
with  their  real  abUity.  and  thus  are  in  need 
of  programt  to  hOp  Oiminate  nch  inoMlity 
and  raite  the  level  of  education  of  such  indi- 
viduals with  a  view  to  maklno  them  less 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  others. 

"(3)  The  term  'educationally  disadvan- 
taged  adult'  means  an  adult  who— 


"(A)  demonttratet  basic  MOt  equivalent 
to  or  bOow  that  of  students  at  the  fifth  grade 
level:  or 

"(B)  hat  been  placed  in  the  lowest  or  be- 
ginning level  of  an  adult  education  program 
when  that  program  doet  not  use  grade  level 
evitiiiateiicie*  at  a  measure  of  ttudentt' 
baaietkUlt. 

"(4)  The  term  "community  sAod  program' 
is  a  program  in  which  a  public  building,  in- 
auding  but  not  limited  to  a  pubUe  Oemeur 
tary  or  secondary  school  or  a  commvnity  or 
junior  eeOege,  U  used  as  a  community 
center  operated  in  conjunction  with  other 
groups  in  the  commimity.  commitnity  orpa- 
nisation^  and  local  gDoemmentaZ  openciei, 
to  provide  educational  recreational,  cultur- 
<ti,  and  other  rOated  commvnity  service*  for 
the  community  that  center  serves  in  aeeord- 
anee  with  the  needs,  interest,  and  concerns 
of  that  community. 

"(S)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  corutituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  tdiool 
dittriet,  or  other  political  ntbdioirion  of  a 
State,  or  tuch  comMnation  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  at  are  recognized  in  a 
State  at  an  adminittrative  agency  for  its 
pttMie  elementarv  or  secondary  tchoolt, 
except  that,  if  there  it  a  separate  board  or 
other  legally  constituted  local  authority 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  adult  education  in  public  schools  therein, 
such  term  means  such  other  board  or  au- 
thority. 

"(8)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  DUtrict 
of  OoIvmMo,  the  (Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  except  for  the  purposes  of  section 
313,  Owam,  ilmericon  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Itlandt.  the  Northern 
Mariana  Itlandt,  and  the  Virgin  Itlandt. 

"(8)  The  term  'StaU  educational  agency' 
meant  the  StaU  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  Slate  supervision  of  pvMic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  if  there  it  a  tepa- 
rate  State  agency  or  officer  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  adult  education 
in  puNic  schools  then  such  agency  or  officer 
may  be  deaionated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  by  the  Qovemor  or  by  State  law.  If  no 
agency  or  officer  qualifies  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  such  term  shall  mean  an  ap- 
propriate agency  or  officer  designated  for 
thepurpotet  of  thit  title  by  the  Qovemor. 

"(9)  The  term  'academic  education'  meant 
the  theoretical,  the  liberal,  the  tpeculaMve, 
and  classical  tubject  matter  found  to  com- 
pote the  eurrieulum  of  the  public  secondary 
schooL 

"(10)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  any  such  institution  as  de- 
fined by  section  1201(a)  of  the  HiOur  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1985. 

SMC  ill.  AVTWOMOAnON  (» AmOMOAnmOt  AL- 

umaim 

"(a)  AaiaoKOATKVi  ow  AppaopnuTtota.- 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$200,908,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  1993  for 
carrying  out  Uu  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  ALLonoMT.—Prom  the  sums  available 
for  Vte  purposes  of  section  311  firr  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shoB  allot  (1)  8100,000 
each  to  Qwam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  lOands,  the  Virgin  lOands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  (2)  $280,000  to  each  of  the  other 


Stales.  Prom  the  remainder  of  suOi  sums  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  Ote  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  number  of  adults  who  do 
not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently  en- 
rolled or  required  to  be  enrolled  in  aehodls  in 
such  Stale  bears  to  the  number  of  such, 
adults  in  oQ  States. 

"(c)  RMALLonoKT.-The  portion  of  any 
State's  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
wHl  not  be  required  for  the  period  of  such 
allotment  is  atiailable  fbr  carrying  out  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  shall  be 
avaiUMe  for  reoBotmenX  from  time  to  Ume, 
on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (b)  for  tuch  year,  but  with 
tuch  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  *uch 
other  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  turn  which  the  Secretary  ettimatet 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  louse  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  title,  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  Statet  whose  proportionate 
amount!  are  not  to  reduced  Any  amount  al- 
lotted to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
durinp  a  year  AaU  be  deemed  part  of  itt  al- 
lotment under  subsection  (b)  for  such  year. 

"(d)  Mnnmou  ALLonarn-.-Notwithstand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  any  State's  allotments  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  tfiall  not  be  lett  than 
the  total  amount  of  payments  the  State  re- 
ceived for  fiscal  year  1987.  Any  amounts 
necessary  for  increasing  the  tum  of  aBot- 
mentt  of  certain  Statet  to  comply  with  the 
preceding  tenlence  thaB  be  obtained  by  rat- 
ably reducing  the  tumt  of  the  aHolmentt  of 
the  other  States,  but  no  such  sum  thaB  be 
thereby  reduced  to  an  amount  which  it  lett 
than  the  total  amount  of  payments  received 
by  the  State  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(e)  Rmskrvatton  of  Fvmds  fok  Natjomal 
PitocHUMS.—For    any   fiscal    year,    if   the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  Htle  exceeds  $108,000,000.  not 
more  than  3  percent  of  such  amount  shaB  be 
reserved  to  carry  out  the  programs  described 
in  part  C,  relating  to  national  programs. 
"PART  B-STA  TE  PROGRAMS 
"Smtpmrt  I—Bmtk  SImte  Grmiils 
SEC  Si  I.  BASK  (MA/irS. 

"From  the  tumt  allotted  to  Statet  for  thit 
tultpart  pursuant  to  tection  313,  the  Secre- 
tary it  authorized  to  make  grantt  to  Statet 
to  assist  them  in  funding  adult  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  carried 
out  by  eligible  recipients  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  title. 
SEC  tit  USE  OF rVHOat  LOCAL  AfrUCATlOm. 

"(a)  Use  or  FmaiB.— 

"(1)  Qrants  to  States  under  this  subpart 
ShaB  be  used  in  accordance  with  State  plans 
(and  amendments  thereto)  approved  under 
sections  341  and  351.  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  adult  education  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  by  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions.  Orants  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  States  to  carry 
out  the  progmms  described  in  the  preeediny 
sentence  may  be  carried  out  by  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  only  if  the  applicable  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  consulted  with 
and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  application  of  meh  agency,  organiza- 


tion, or  institution.  T%e  oomments  of  the 
local  educational  opencK  and  responses 
thereto,  shall  be  attached  to  the  appHeation 
when  it  is  forwarded  to  the  State. 

"(2)  Qrants  to  States  provided  under  this 
section  may  also  be  used  lo  carry  out  pro- 
grams by  a  consortium  which  includes  a  for- 
profit  agency,  orpanisation,  or  institution  if 
such  opency,  orpanisation,  or  institution 
can  mote  a  sipni^lcant  contribution  to  at- 
taining  the  objectives  of  this  ilct  Whenever 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  programs 
Includes  a  fOr-profit  agency,  orpanisation, 
or  institution,  as  part  of  a  consortium,  a 
contract  with  such  apeney,  orpanisation,  or 
institution,  for  the  establishment  or  expan- 
sion of  such  programs  shaB  be  entered  into 
im  the  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
InsUhMon,  or  organization. 

"(3)  The  State  educational  apency  shall 
not  approve  any  application  unleu  evi- 
dence that  such  consultation  has  taken 
place  is  provided  5uch  application  shaB 
contain  su«A  information  as  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  considers  necessary,  iwdud- 
ing  a  description  of  current  programs,  ac- 
tivities, and  services  receiving  assistance 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources;  coop- 
erative arrangements  (intAuding  arrange- 
ments with  businesi,  industry,  and  volun- 
teer literacy  organizations  as  appropriate) 
that  ftave  been  made  to  driver  services  to 
adults  as  weQ  as  assurances  that  adult  edu- 
cational programs,  services,  or  activltlet 
protMed  under  this  title  are  coordinated 
with  and  not  duplicative  of  teroieet.  pro- 
grams, or  activities  made  available  to  adults 
under  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams, including  the  Job  Tnaininp  Partnei^ 
ship  Act,  the  CaH  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  RehabUitation  Act  of 
1973,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
the  ImJian  Education  Act,  the  Hitter  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act 

"(4)  The  StaU  educational  agency  shaB 
give  preference  to  those  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  or  can  demonstruU  a  capabil- 
ity to  recruit  and  serve  educationally  disad- 
vantaged aduUs. 

"(b)  LaOTATtOMS  OH  USE  OT  FVMDS.— 

"(1)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
granted  lo  any  StaU  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  /Ucal  year  OvoB,  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  institutionalized  individuals. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  a  StaU't 
oBotmeiU  thaB  be  uted  for  programt  of 
equivalency  for  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  tecondary  tchooL 

SEC    HI.    naVAlE   SECTOK    ABVLT  EDOCATmi 

nABaHc 

"(a)  LnxBAcr  PncxHuta  ron  Euplotkks.— 
From  the  granU  awarded  to  States  described 
in  section  322(a).  a  StaU  may  designate  up 
to  10  percent  of  iU  StaU  allotment  for  use  lo 
support,  consUtent  with  section  381(a),  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  literacy  and  other 
basic  MBs  in  order  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  current  employees  through  the  use 
of  business,  industry,  labor  organizations, 
and  education  partnerships. 

"(b)  REQamEHEMTS  KM  Pbooeahs.— Pro- 
grams funded  under  this  section  shaO  be  de- 
signed lo  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
workforce  and  thaB  be  Jointly  applied  for 
and  conducted  by  a  butinett  or  induttry  or 
labor  organization,  or  private  indsistry 
council  as  defined  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  a  local  educational 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  education. 
SEC  in.  LOCAL  AommsnunrE  COOT  Loan 

"(a)  Of  the  funds  provided  by  the  StaU 
agency  to  eUgfUU  racipient^  at  least  95  per- 
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iMtnKtfOMl  mMvUtea.  The  re- 

•  tkatt  6«  vmi  fin  tinaiiKO,  odmin- 

MraMoi^  ymoMMl  4evdevmtni.  and  inter- 

•fbi  rm  ewM  «*««  <Me  aOminiMtratlve 
cost  Unite  uMlcr  nAMedoM  ray  wohU  be  i»- 
ail0le<mi  Jbr  ■dwfir  pUtnxiMg.  adminia- 
trmttoH,  nttmatUm,  mud  eoonUnoMon  of 
pngmma  ampportai  mtder  (Ma  Act.  Ou 
Stmit  flffmey  ahatt  nagottate  wUh  0kc  locoi 
gmmt  nctpteiU  to  orrier  to  determine  an 
itettioffitmdatobenaedfitrnonin- 
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•Hm)  «Mi»  Aamcr  BMarommiLnaM.—Any 
State  daatHng  to  pwtMpate  in  Me  pro- 
ffrwM  auOortaad  h$  Ma  UOe  Oudl  deaith 
nate  Ota  State  admeaUoual  ttoenev  to  be  the 
aole  Mate  oflmey  raapomaiUe  fi>r  the  admin- 
iatraUon  aad  awparvtaion  of  audi  jnx)fframa. 
JheraaponatHUHaa  of  the  State  agency  »haU 


•^1)  Ota  devOovment.  aubmiaaion,  and  im- 
flemtemtatUm  of  the  StaU  appUeation  and 
plan  and  any  awiendmenU  thereto  (puraur 
ant  to  aaeMoiu  342  and  351),  and  the  StaU 
•MhMMoii  tptmnamt  to  aeeOon  3S2): 

"(2)  oOMnUoMoii  wUh  the  State  adviaorn 
eomaea  eatatUahad  pmnmamt  to  aeetton  332. 
and  oOier  appropriate  ageneiea,  groupa.  and 
indtatdmala  involved  in  the  ptannino.  ad- 
mfuMmMoM.  eMlvoMon.  and  coordination 
Of  programa  funded  mnder  thU  title:  and 

"(3)  flke  aaatgnment  of  auOi  penonnet  aa 
Moy  be  neeeaaarp  fitr  State  adminiatration 
of  programa  under  Oiia  title. 

"fh)  Snip  iMrouD  IUQvmnaim.—The 
tmpoeitUtn  of  anp  State  rale  or  poUev  reUU- 
Ina  toOu  aduKkniatration  and  operation  of 
programa  funded  by  IMa  HOe  finamding  ant 
rale  or  poHeg  baaed  on  State  interpretation 
t^amp  federal  tawt  regvlaJtion.  or  gutdOineJ 
ahatt  be  identified  aa  a  State  impoaed  re- 
gaifaaaent. 

"(e)  ijmmatoK  on  Srtn  AomnamuTTVE 
Coat*.— from  the  amount  appropriated  to 
eaeh  State,  purauant  to  aection  313,  for  any 
>bca2  year,  not  mote  thmn  5  percent  mag  be 
made  avaOable  to  pat  the  coat  of  adminia- 
tration and  devHopment  of  the  StaU  plan 
and  other  aeUvUiea  reguired  purauant  to 
thia  tiOe  (ineluding  the  operatlona  of  the 
StaU  Adviaorg  CouneU  under  aection  332). 
•ate  Jtt  grATWAPrtBOKr  cornea  OH  AvaiTEiMr- 

C4ntlK 

"(a)  RaQOOMMEifr.—Ang  StaU  which  de- 
aifw  to  portiettiate  in  programa  under  thU 
Hfle  for  any  fiaeal  gear  ehofl  deaignaU  a 
bodp.  or  eatubUah  a  new  body  if  there  U  no 
auUttbU  exiatimg  bodp.  to  act  aa  a  StaU  ad- 
viaorg  eouneU  on  adult  edueatton,  appoitU- 
edbgOte  Qovemor.  The  memberahip  of  the 
StaU  adviaorp  cotMCil  akoZI  be  broadly  rep- 
resentaMtw  of  eitlaena  and  groupa  within 
the  StaU  having  an  intereat  in  adult  educa- 
tion, and  ahaU  eonaiat  of  repreaentoHvea  of 
puMe  education:  private  and  pubUe  aeetor 
eMptoymcnC  raoovniaad  State  labor  organi- 
aaiiemK  ptiioaia,  volitnterK  or  commnnity 
HteTBcy  orvoniaoMoMi,-  Hbrariei;  and  State 
economic  devetopwent  agenciee. 

"(b)  RoPMMKimaiOK  om  Oooncil.— TTke 
StaU  ahaO  enaw*  thai  there  U  appropriaU 
lapramntation  on  Me  State  adviaorg  council 
<tf  utbOM  aa  watt  aa  rural  areaa,  of  women, 
peraona  with  hauMeapa,  and  racial  and 
ffl^frif  Minorities 

"(e)  CksnfxiinoK— Tike  StaU  OtaU  eerti/g 
ate  aatabUiitment  and  memberahip  of  the 
StaU  adviaorp  eouneU  to  the  Seeretarg  prior 
to  Ou  beginning  of  anp  fUeal  pear  in  whiOi 


Oie  StaU  deairea 
tMa  title. 

"(d)  PKOcKDUMMS.—Membera  of  the  StaU 
adviaorg  couneU  ahaU,  uaing  procedurea 
agreed  upon,  elect  their  own  chairperaon. 
The  State  adviaorg  council  ahaU  determine 
iU  own  procedurea.  atafflng  needa  (aubleet 
to  funding  tevtia  auOtorlaed  by  the  Clover- 
nor),  and  the  number,  Hme.  place,  and  eon- 
duct  of  meeHnga,  except  that  it  ahaa  hold  at 
leaat  one  public  meeting  each  gear  at  which 
the  general  public  i*  given  an  opportunitg 
to  expreu  viewa  concerning  adult  education 
programa  in  the  State.  In  approving  the 
plan  for  the  evaluatioru  under  aubaection 
(f)(3)<A),  the  counea  ahatt  enaure  that  per- 
aona knowledoeabU  of  the  datig  operation  of 
adult  education  programa  are  involved. 

"(e)  TBua.—Member»  itiatt  be  appointed 
far  fixed  and  ataggered  terma  and  mag  aeroe 
until  their  aueceaaora  are  appointed.  Ang  va- 
cancy in  the  memberahip  of  the  council  ahaU 
be  filled  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  original 
appointment  Ang  member  of  the  councU 
mag  be  removed  for  cauae  in  accordance 
with  procedurea  eatabliahed  bg  the  council 

"(f)  DuTjas.—Saai  StaU  adviaorg  council 
$liatt 

"(1)  meet  with  the  StaU  agencg  or  itt  rep- 
reaentativea  duHng  the  planninff  year  to 
adviae  on  the  developmerU  of  the  StaU  plan: 

"(2)  adviae  the  StaU  agencg  concemino— 

"(A)  pbUdea  the  StaU  ahould  puraue  to 
atrengthen  adult  education:  and 

"(B)  Initlativea  and  methoda  the  pHvaU 
aeetor  could  undertake  to  aaalat  the  StaU'a 
improvement  of  adult  education  programa: 
and 

"(3)(A)  approve  the  plan  for  evaluationa 
required  in  aection  352  and  participaU  in 
the  implementation  and  diaaemituMon  of 
auch  evaluaUoru.  (B)  adviae  the  Qovemor, 
the  StaU  leglalature.  and  the  generxU  public 
of  the  StaU  of  the  findings  of  tuch  evalua- 
tiona. and  (C)  include  in  any  report  of  auch 
evaluatioru  iti  commenU  and  rtcommenda- 
tlona. 

"SmkgeH  3—l'leMuUig  end  Apglketiamt 
"SKC  Ul.  STAtW  PLAN  AND  APPUCAHON. 

"(a)  RKQvntKMEMT.—Ang  StaU  dealring  to 
receive  funda  under  thia  tlOe  ahatt  aubmit  to 
the  Secretary,  duHng  the  fiaeal  year  1988 
and  during  each  fourth  fiaeal  year  occurring 
thereafler,  a  StaU  plan  and  application  for 
adult  education  (In  one  document)  for  the 
four  fiaeal  yean  succeeding  eatA  fiaeal  gear 
in  which  the  StaU  plan  and  application  are 
submitted. 

"(b)  Pkocxdvkk  roR  Svbiossiom  AMD  Com- 
siDOUTtON.—Each  StaU  plan  and  applica- 
tion ahatt  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
July  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  firat 
fiaeal  gear  for  which  the  plan  U  In  effect 
The  Secretary  ahatt  approve,  within  aixtg 
daga.  eaeh  auch  plan  and  application  which 
U  formulated  in  accordance  with  aeetUma 
342  and  343  and  which  meeU  the  reguire- 
mentt  ofauOi  aectiona,  and  ahatt  not  finatty 
diaapprove  a  StaU  plan  except  after  giving 
reaaonabU  notice  and  an  opportunitg  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  offency. 

"(c)  QEPA  PROvaKMi.—Such  document 
ahatt  be  conaldered  to  be  the  general  appUca- 
turn  reguired  to  be  aubmitted  by  the  StaU 
for  funda  received  under  thU  Act  for  pur- 
poaea  of  Ote  proviaiona  of  aection  43S  of  the 
General  Atvoation  Proviaiona  Act 
-apcaatFotm-nAMsrATPnAM. 

"(a)  Phocedvres  Rmquikxd  m  Fohmvlat- 
ma  State  Plam.—(1)  In  formulating  the 
StaU  plan,  the  StaU  agency  ahatt  meet  wUh 
and  utaize  the  StaU  adviaory  council,  eatab- 
liahed purauant  to  aection  332  of  thU  title. 


"(2)  The  StaU  agency  ahoO  conduct  pubUe 
heaHnga  in  the  State,  after  appropriaU  and 
aufficient  notice,  for  the  purpoae  of  a/ford- 
Ing  att  aegmenU  of  the  pubUe.  indndintf 
groupa  aerving  educationally  diaodttantaoed 
adntti^  and  Intereated  otvaniantiona  and 
ffroiipa  an  opportunity  to  present  their  viewa 
and  mahe  recommendatlona  regarding  the 
State  plan.  A  aummary  of  audi  reeommenda- 
Uona  and  the  StaU  ageney'a  reaponae  ahatt 
be  Included  with  the  StaU  plan  aubmitted  to 
the  Secretory. 

"(3)(A)  Not  leaa  than  aixty  day*  before  aub- 
miaaion of  the  StaU  plan  to  the  Secretary 
under  aection  341.  the  StaU  agency  ahatt  al- 
muUaneoualy  aubmit  the  propoaed  StaU 
pten  tod)  the  StaU  Board  or  agency  for  vo- 
eotionot  education,  (ID  the  StaU  Job  Train- 
ing Ooordinotinff  OounciZ  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnerahlp  Act,  and  (IW  the  StaU 
Board  reaponaibU  fitr  poataecondarg  educa- 
tion for  review  and  comment  Such  com- 
menU (to  the  extent  auch  comment*  are  re- 
ceived in  a  timely  faahion)  and  the  StaU'a 
reaponae  ahatt  be  Included  with  the  SUUe 
plan  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary ahatt  conaider  auch  commenta  in  re- 
viewing auch  plan. 

"(B)  Not  leaa  than  aixty  daya  be/bre  the 
aubmiaaion  of  the  StaU  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary, auch  jOan  ahatt  be  submitted  to  the 
StaU  adviaory  councU.  Should  the  StaU  ad- 
viaory council  find  that  It  liaa  aubatantlal 
dlaagreement  with  the  final  StaU  plan,  the 
CouncU  may  fUe  timely  objectUma  with  the 
StaU  agency.  The  StaU  agency  ahatt  reapond 
to  att  aubatantiat  obfecUona  of  the  StaU  ad- 
viaory council  in  aubmittlng  auch  plan  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  ahatt  conaider 
auch  commenU  In  reviewing  Vie  StaU  plan. 

"(b)  RxQvntMD  AaaxssMXtrrs.—In  develop- 
ing the  four-year  StaU  plan,  each  StaU  ahatt 
(1)  make  a  thorough  aaaeaament  of  (A)  the 
needa  of  adulta.  Including  educationally  dU- 
advantaged  adulta,  eligMe  to  be  aerved  aa 
wett  aa  adulta  propoaed  to  be  aerved  and 
thoae  aerved  and  (B)  the  capability  of  exlat- 
Ing  programa  and  irutltutUma  to  meet  thoae 
needs,  and  (2)  staU  the  changes  and  im- 
provement* Te<tulTed  in  adult  education  to 
fidfitt  the  purpoaea  of  thia  title,  and  the  op- 
tlona  fitr  Implementing  theae  changea  and 
improvement*: 

"(c)  ComfOMEins  or  State  PiAN.—ConaUt- 
ent  with  the  aaaeaamenU  deaeribed  in  aub- 
aection (b)  each  auch  plan  ahatt^ 

"(1)  set  forth  the  goals,  the  methoda  and 
atrateglea,  and  the  expected  outcomea  of  pro- 
grama, aervlcea,  and  activitie*  during  the 
four  year  period: 

"(2)  deacrlbe  the  curriculum,  equipment, 
and  InatrumenU  that  are  being  uaed  by  in- 
atruction  peraontUl  and  Indicate  how  cur- 
rent theae  OemenU  are: 

"(3)  deacrlbe  the  meana  try  which  the  deliv- 
ery of  adult  education  aervlcea  wltt  be  aif- 
ni/lcantly  expanded  (including  efforU  to 
reach  typically  undenerved  groupa  auch  aa 
educatUmatty  diaadvantaged  adulta,  indl- 
vlduala  uHth  limited  Bttifilah  proficiency 
and  individuate  with  handlcapa)  throuoh 
(he  uae  ofagendea,  inatitutlona,  and  organi- 
aatlotu  other  than  the  public  achool  agatem, 
auch  aa  bualneaaea,  labor  unlona,  libroriea; 
inatitutlona  of  higher  education,  publte 
health  authoritiea,  employment  or  (raining 
pnvroma;  antipoverty  procrmma.  organiaa- 
tiona  providing  aaaiatance  to  (he  homeleaa, 
and  community  and  voluntary  organlaa- 
tiona; 

"(4)  deacrlbe  the  meana  bg  which  repre- 
aentatlvea  of  the  public  and  privaU  aeetor 
are  involved  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan.  eapecioHy  in  the  ex- 
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panaion  of  the  delivery  of  adult  education 
aervieea  bg  cooperation  and  collaboration 
with  those  public  and  private  agenciea.  in- 
aUtutlona,  and  organiaationa: 

"(S)  deacrlbe  apedaUaed  effarU  to  attract 
and  aaaiat  meanlntjfal  pcirticipation  in 
adult  education  proTroma  throuoh  /leziMe 
oourM  acftedutei^  proviaion  q/ auxiliary  aide 
and  aervieea,  convenient  locotiona^  adevuote 
(ronaportation.    and    meeting   child    care 

"(4)  provide  for  the  rteeda  of  peraona  with 
limited  Entdlah  proficiettcp  (aa  defined  In 
aection  7003(a)  of  tiUe  Vtl  of  the  School  lm>- 
provemetU  Act  of  1097  or  no  AiflUah  profl- 
etency  Ity  providing  adequate  appropriaU 
language  aaaiatance  to  the  extent  neceaaary 
to  att  audi  peraona  ao  they  may  progreu  ef- 
/tetively  throuoh  adult  education  programa: 

"(7)  deacrlbe  how  the  apedal  education 
needa  of  adult  immigranta,  the  incarcerated, 
peraona  with  handicapa,  the  dironieatty  un- 
employed the  homOeaa,  the  diaadvantaped, 
and  minoritlea  wltt  be  addreaaed: 

"(8)  deacrlbe  the  progreaa  the  SUUe  haa 
made  in  achieving  the  goala  aet  forth  in  each 
StaU  plan  aubaequent  to  the  initial  StaU 
plan: 

"(»)  deacrlbe  the  progreu  It  expect*  to 
make  toward  achieving  the  purpoaea  of  (hi* 
title  dufinff  the  four-pear  period  of  the  StaU 
plan: 

"(10)  aet  forth  the  criteria  the  StaU  agency 
wUl  uae  in  approving  application*  by  Oigi- 
bU  reciplenU  and  attoeoHng  funda  made 
available  under  thia  title  to  auch  recipient*: 

"(11)  deacrlbe  the  methoda  propoaed  for 
the  joint  planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grama carried  out  under  thU  title  with  thoae 
conducted  under  applicable  federal  and 
StaU  programs.  Including  the  Cart  D.  Per- 
kina  VoaUional  Education  Act  of  1993.  the 
Job  Training  Partnerahlp  Act,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1988,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985  and  the  Domeatlc  Volunteer 
Service  Act  to  aaaure  maximum  utillaatlon 
of  funda  under  theae  AcU  and  to  avoid  du- 
plication q/ aervieea; 

"(12)  deacrlbe  the  atepa  taken  to  utaiee 
volunleera,  particularly  volunteers  oaaiffned 
to  the  Literacy  Corpa  eatabliahed  under  the 
Domeatlc  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  volun- 
leera trained  in  protrroma  carried  out  by  aec- 
tion 374  of  (hia  title;  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  auch  volunteer*  aupplement  and  do  not 
auppfatnt  aalaried  employeea:  and 

"(13)  deacrlbe  the  meaaurea  to  be  taken  to 
enaure  that  adult  education  prcwrama,  aertv 
ice*  and  activltlea  aaaiated  under  thU  HtU 
Witt  take  into  account  the  findings  or  pro- 
gram reviews  and  evaluationa  carried  out 
purauant  to  aection  352. 
SMC  lit  STATS  APmCAmNB. 

"The  StaU  application  aubmitted  purau- 
ant to  aection  341  ahatt  provide  aaaurancea— 

"(1)  that  the  S(ate  will  provide  auch  meth- 
oda of  adminUtratlon  as  are  neceaaary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  adminiatration  of 
thU  title: 

"(2)  that  federal  funda  made  available 
under  thia  title  will  be  ao  uaed  aa  to  aupple- 
ment the  amount  of  StaU  and  local  funda 
avaOabU  for  uaea  apeeified  In  thU  title,  and 
in  no  eaae  to  aupplant  each  StaU  and  local 
funda: 

"(3)  that  Oie  programa,  aervlcea,  and  ac- 
tivitie*  funded  in  accordance  with  the  uaea 
apeeified  in  aection  322  are  deaigned  to 
expand  or  improve  the  quality  of  adult  edu- 
cation programa  induding  programa  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  adult*  to  ini- 
tiate new  pnvrama  of  high  quaUtp,  or  where 
neeaaaarp.  to  maintain  programa: 


"(4)  that  (he  State  will  provide  auch  >lacal 
control  and  fundinga  accounting  procedurea 
aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  enaure  proper  dia- 
buraement  of,  and  aceou$Uing  for,  federal 
funda  paid  to  the  StaU  (induding  auch 
funda  paid  by  the  StaU  to  eligible  recipienta 
under  thia  titleA'  and 

"(5)  that  the  State  haa  inatituted  poHcie* 
and  procedurea  to  enaure  that  copiea  of  the 
StaU  plan  and  att  atatemenU  of  general 
poUcy,  rule*  rwulationa,  and  procedure* 
wiQ  be  mode  available  to  the  public 

'8utpmrt4—EaaUeaama»i8laiaPlaM 
At 


SMC  UL  STATS  PLAN  AiafmtSNrS. 

"(a)  TaatLT  SvBMOsioM.—When  changea 
are  neceaaary  in  the  StaU  plan,  a  StaU  ahatt 
aubmU  by  July  1  preceding  the  fiaeal  year  of 
operation,  amendment*  to  iU  StaU  plan. 

"(b)  CoMsiDxaAnoK  by  SwcaMTA»Y.—The 
Secretary  ahatt  approve,  u>lOiin  80  daya  of 
aubmiaaion,  the  StaU  plan  amendment* 
which  meet  the  requlremenU  of  thU  aection, 
unleu  auch  amendmenU  propoae  changea 
that  are  InconaUtent  with  the  requlremenU 
and  purpoaea  of  thia  title.  The  Secretary 
ahatt  not  finatty  diaapprove  such  amend- 
menU except  after  giving  reaaonabU  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  StaU 
agency. 

SKC  Ul.  KVALVATtON. 

"In  order  to  aaaiat  grant  recipienU  receiv- 
ing funda  under  thia  title  to  plan  and  oper- 
ate the  beat  poaaibU  programa  of  adult  edu- 
cation, eaOi  StaU  agency  during  the  four- 
year  period  of  the  StaU  plan  ahatt— 

"(1)  arrange  a  program  review  of  grant  re- 
cipietUs  each  year.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  StaU  plan  at  leaat  IS  percent  of  the 
grant  recipienU  ahatt  be  evaluated;-  during 
(he  aecond  year,  at  leaat  20  percent  shall  be 
evaluated:  and  during  aubaequent  years,  at 
leaat  25  percent  of  the  grant  recipienU 
within  Uie  StaU  receiving  funda  under  thia 
(ide  ahatt  be  evolualed.  TTkese  evaluationa 
ahaQ  review— 

"(A)  the  planning  and  content  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

"(B)  the  curriculum,  qualificationa  of  att 
personnel  equipment,  and  inatructlonal 
materlala: 

"(C)  the  effect  of  Oie  program  on  the  aubae- 
quent work  experience  ofgraduatea;  and 

"(D)  other  auch  factors  aa  are  determined 
to  affect  program  operatUm;  and 

"(2)  gather  and  analyze  data  (Imdudlng 
atandardtaed  teat  data)  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  aduU  programa  are 
achieving  the  goals  aet  forth  In  the  plan  In- 
<dudlng  the  goal  of  aerving  educationally 
diaadvantaged  adulta.  and  the  extent  to 
which  grant  recipienU  have  Improved  their 
capacity  to  achieve  the  purpoaea  of  thia  (itie 
aa  aet  forth  In  aection  311. 

"SmtpmHI    DtammslimHam  Prajae** 

SMC  ut.  apscuL  sxpssaanTAL  dsmonstpa- 
noif  PMOtscrs  amp  tkacxsm  nuiw- 

IWGL 

"(a)  Vax  or  fmats.—Of  the  funda  allotted 
to  a  StaU  under  aection  312  for  a  fiaeal  year, 
not  leaa  than  10  percent  ahatt  be  uaed  for- 

"(1)  apedal  proiecU  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoaea  of  thU 
title;  which  wttt  be  coordinated  with  other 
programa  funded  under  (hia  (ide  and 
whidi— 

"(A)  involve  the  uae  of  Innovative  methoda 
(ineluding  methoda  for  educating  peraona 
with  handlcapa,  the  homOeaa,  and  peraona 
of  limited  Engliah  proficiency),  ayatema,  mar 
teriala,  or  programa  which  may  have  nation- 
al algniflcanee  or  will  be  q/apeeial  value  in 
promotlno  effective  programa  under  (hia 
tlOcor 


"(B)  involve  programa  of  adult  education, 
including  education  for  peraona  with  handl- 
capa, the  homHeaa,  and  peraona  of  limitad 
Engliah  proficiency,  which  are  part  qf  com- 
munity achool  protrrama;  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  other  federal.  State,  or  local 
programa  which  have  unuaual  promiae  in 
promoting  a  comprdienalve  or  coordinated 
approach  to  (he  proMema  q^  persona  with 
educational  deficiencies,' and 

"(2)  training  peraona  engaped,  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage,  aa  personnel  in  programa  de- 
aigned to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  (hia  title. 

"(b)  AvLiCA7JOia.—AppUeatlona  for  funda 
under  aubaection  (a)  ahoQ  include  auch  in- 
formatlon  aa  Oie  StaU  educational  agency 
eonaldera  appropriate,  including  plana  for 
continuing  the  acHvitlea  and  aervlcea  under 
the  protect  after  the  completion  of  the  fund- 
ing. 
"Sukpmrt  8—Pidtrml  Skmri:  Pidarml  AdmUialretlae 


SMC  UL  PAYMSNTS. 

"(a)  fEDXRAL  Shark.— The  federal  stiare  of 
expenditures  to  carry  out  a  StaU  plan  s}iaU 
be  paid  from  a  State's  allotment  available 
fi)r  granU  to  that  StaU  The  federal  share 
ahatt  be  90  percent  of  the  coat  of  carrying 
out  the  StaU'a  programa  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
87  percent  for  fiaeal  year  1989,  83  percent  for 
fiaeal  year  1990,  and  80  percent  for  fiaeal 
yeara  1991.  1992,  and  1993,  except  (hot  with 
r«*pec(  to  Ouam,  ilmerfcan  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  lalanda.  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
landa,  and  the  Truat  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islanda,  the  federal  share  ahatt  be  100  per- 
cent 

"(b)  MAanuHAiKE  or  ErroRT.-d)  No  pay- 
ment ahatt  be  made  to  any  StaU  from  i(*  al- 
lotment for  any  fiaeal  year  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finda  that  the  fiaeal  effort  per  atudent 
or  the  amount  available  for  expenditure  by 
such  StaU  for  aduU  education  from  non- 
federal aources  for  the  preceding  fiaeal  year 
waa  not  leas  than  auch  fiaeal  effort  per  atur 
dent  or  auch  amount  availabU  for  expendi- 
ture for  auch  purpoaea  from  auch  aouroea 
during  the  aecond  preceding  fiaeal  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  requlre- 
menU of  thU  aubaection  for  one  fiaeal  year 
only,  upon  making  a  determination  that 
auch  waiver  would  be  eguitable  due  to  excep- 
tional or  uneontroUabU  dreumalancea  af- 
fecHng  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  meet 
auch  requirements,  such  aa  a  natural  diaaa- 
teroran  unfitreaeen  and  predpltoua  decline 
In  fitumdal  reaourcea. 

-PAET  C— NATIONAL  PROGRAMB 

SSCtnAPOLTrnGMAMTPAMMWOaMMSAflDaaa. 
aUUrTMDVCATWN. 

"The  Secretary  ahatt  carry  out  a  program 
of  making  grant*  to  States  and  local  eligible 
recipient*  to  «upport  planning,  developinA 
and  evaluating  programa  which  are  de- 
aigned to  provide  adult  education  programa, 
aervlcea,  and  aetivitiea  to  meet  the  apedal 
needa  of  migrant  farmworkera  and  immi- 
granta. i>rograma  operated  >yom  auch  grants 
ahatt  be  Induded  In  a  StaU'a  plan  and  must 
conform  to  att  requiremenU  of  programa 
provided  for  by  the  StaU'a  baaic  grant  /n 
carrying  out  thia  aection.  the  Secretary  map 
enter  into  Interagency  agreemenU  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  ServUea  to 
conduct  programa  In  ooniunetlon  with  ac- 
(ivitiea  authoriaed  under  the  Immigration 
Refbrm  and  Control  Ad  of  1988. 

SMC  an.  STATS  mOGMAM  AMALtaa  ASSOTAlUCg 

AMP  poucr  snoaa. 
"(a)  fEDERAL  A8aaTAiKE.—T%e  Secretary 
ahatt  aaaiat  Statea  In  evaluating  the  atatua 
and  progreaa  of  adult  education  In  adtiev- 
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or  Ma  tmt.  mn*  meHviUm 

lo  piwMt  nth  aatUtamee  wa  1M- 

inotHmUtilo— 

"^V  mm  mmalml*  <^  Stmta  tiama  and  (if  the 

fliMnm  of  tvmlmBttomt  mnimrtti  it-——* 

to  mettem  3Si.  wiA  nwB«MoM  to  Stole 

HHmlM  /or  tovTOMMCitti  in  pla*nin9  or 

•Y2/  010  yrMMoK  qT  m  <KA>nMUtoii  net- 
work Hn  eonHmeHon  wUh  Ae  MaUonai  Dif- 
/tetoa  Miivorft;  on  A«  raraUs  or  raMoroft  in 
•ri^MtaMltoii^  OtM  cvermUam  of  modti  or 
fmiOMtfw  prognmM  nnOuding  ttforU  to 
eonUmMt  uetMHn  and  aervieeM.  under  Ou 
prognm  after  the  Federal  fending  haa  been 
dUeonUnmedJ  ameeettfia  experleneea  in  the 
tlmrnntat,  aiminiatration,  and  conduct  of 
mdaU  edmeation  progruma,  advaneea  in  ear- 
rfcalwn  and  inatmetlonal  praetieea.  and 
oOter  infonuOUm  naefal  in  »e  improve- 
flirat  (^fl*itt  Mtaenttoa. 

-fb)  DmoMmtftoK  or  LHwaacr.—The  See- 
ntojt.  in  eoHaaUatton  wifft  the  Congreaa 
ahaU,  wUkkn  (ha  fHat  two  neon  ajter  enact- 
watnti^amAinUMdwBatianAmendimentaof 
lUr.  make  a  detemttnaUon  of  Oie  criteria 
for  defining  Uteraev.  taking  into  coneider- 
•tto*  nporte  prepared  hv  Oia  National  Aa- 
aeaement  <^  Mdmeational  Progreaa  and  othera 
and  ahaU  MenK/V  eoneretOK  thoae  akOa 
Oat  eoaiprtae  Ote  baate  educational  MOa 
needed  tor  Uterate  fenetlontng.  The  Seere- 
tmrp.  once  the  dafmiUon  of  Utemev  haa  been 
datermhtad,  aftaft  in  eonanUaUon  with  the 
Congreaa  and  tufna  the  appropriaU  atatiatl- 
Ml  eamgHng  meOtodologih  determine  an  ac- 
enraU  eaUmaU  of  the  nttinter  of  iUiteraU 
adalta  in  the  Nation. 

"ieJ  Kmpoot  ok  Snna  or  Xjixkact  amd 
AooLT  MaacAnoK.—Sabeein'ent  to  the  deter- 
mination oftUeraev  and  the  number  of  iOU- 
erate  indtvidnala  rcvarirsd  in  aaJbeeetion  fb), 
the  Seeretarv  ahatt  aahmU  a  report  every 
four  peara  to  the  Preatdent  and  to  the  Con- 
greaa on  the  atatua  ofnteracv  and  aduU  edu- 
cation in  Ou  Nation. 

"(dJ  SvAUunoH  RMrooT.—Hiree  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Adult  Bdn- 
eaUon  Amendmenta  of  19*7.  and  thereafter 
in  eonimnction  with  the  report  under  aubaec- 
Uon  (e/.  the  Secretary  ahatt  report  to  the 
Congreaa  on  the  reenlta  of  program  ewdua- 
tiona  reguired  under  tMa  tttU  and  conclu- 
aiona  drawn  therefrom  regarding  progreaa 
toward  me^ng  the  goaia  and  purpoaea  of 
fhta  tiOe.  together  with  auA  recommenda- 
tlona  aa  the  Secretary  mag  u>iah  to  make. 
-age  na.  Aaoir  urwaAcr  roumrag  nuBmia 

"Tike  Secretory  ahatt  carry  out  a  program 
Of  making  granta  to  Statea  and  local  OigiMe 
redpienta  to  rapport  planning,  implementar 
aoK  and  evaluation  of  programa  deaigned 
to  train  adult  votunteera,  eapeeiatty  the  ti- 
derty.  who  wiah  to  parOeipate  aa  tutora  in 
local  adult  education  programa. 
^gam-MorrnvBroraKMncMa. 

"The  Secretary  of  Sdueation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea, 
ahatt  conduct  a  Jotnt  atudy  of  Federal  fund- 
ing aourcea  for  and  aeraicea  fbr  adult  educar 
tto»  programa  currently  available,  ineiiuf- 
tng  Uteraey  initiaiivea  offered  by  pubUe  and 
pHaaU  ageneiea,  and  ihatt  jotnOy  aettoflir 
cMtaie  interageney  coordination.  The  Secre- 
tary iltatteneure  the  local  and  State  offieiala 
invoteed  in  Ote  deUvery  of  adult  education 
and  Uteruey  piograau  are  involved  in  the 
atudy  under  <Ma  MeCtoik  Not  later  than  24 
moaOu  after  the  date  t^  enactment  of  the 
AduU  MdueaUon  AmendmenU  of  im.  a 
jMiU  report  ihett  be  autmitted  to  the  Con- 
t  deacrihtng  the  Andlnga  of  the  atudy. 


tm  HAfioiui  ggntmrn  AcnfituB. 

'(a)  ArraowMD  Avn9maa.—The  Secretary 
with  funda  aet  aride  under  aeetion 
313(e).  aupport  applied  reaearOt,  develop- 
ment.  demonatration,  diaaeminatUm,  eval- 
uation, and  rOated  acHvitlea  whidt  wiU 
cotUrihute  to  the  improvement  attd  expan- 
aUm  of  aduU  education  in  the  Nation.  SwA 
acHvitiea  OiaB  iiuiude  the  eatabHOtment  of 
a  national  Oearinghouae  to  compile  infor- 
mation an  literacy  curriculum  and  re- 
aourcea  fOr  adulta,  irududiitg  youth  and 
adulta  of  Hmited  Bngliah  proficiency  and 
adulta  with  handicapa.  The  Secretary  may 
aupport  auOi  activitiea  direeUy,  or  throng 
granta  to,  or  cooperative  agreement*  with, 
publie  or  privaU  inatiiutioru.  ageneiea,  or 
orga$ti»atlona,  or  ittdividuala. 

"(b)  RMSMtxcB  CoHcmfmra  Stkcul 
NrxDa.—In  addition  to  the  reaporuOMitiea 
of  the  AaaiatarU  Secretary  for  Kducational 
Reaearch  and  Improvement  under  aecUon 
406  of  the  Qeneral  Education  Proviaiotu 
Act,  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  may.  with  funda 
available  under  that  aeetion,  with  funda 
available  under  other  Federal  programa,  or 
with  funda  aet  aride  under  aeetion  312(e)  of 
thia  title,  aupport  reaearch  on  the  apecial 
needa  of  peraona  requiring  adult  education 
inOuding  a  study  of  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  the  needa  of  adulta  with  learning 
diaaUlitiea  who  are  OigOOe  for  participa- 
tion in  adult  education  programa.  The  Aa- 
aiatant Secretary  may  aupport  ruOi  reaearch 
directly  or  through  granta  to,  or  contracta  or 
cooperative  agreementa  with,  public  or  pri- 
vate inatitutiona,  ageneiea.  or  organiza- 
aona. 
sgc  trr.  lauTAnoN. 

"No  grant  may  be  made  under  thia  title  for 
any  educational  program,  activity,  or  aerv- 
iee  rioted  to  aeetarian  inetmction  or  reli- 
gioua  worahip,  or  provided  by  a  adiool  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  purpoaea  of  thU 
aeetion,  the  term  'tehool  or  department  of  di- 
vinity' meana  an  iiutitution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  iiutitution  whoae  pro- 
gram ia  speeifleaUy  for  the  education  of  itu- 
denta  to  prepare  them  to  become  miniatera 
of  raigion  or  to  enter  upon  aome  other  reli- 
gioua  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  aubjecta. 
•ate  tra.  amorsmsirr  or  kbvcauoiiai  orro*- 

IVNtnSa  FOK  ADULT  mOUMB. 

"(a)  VSM  or  Funds.— The  Secretary  ahall 
carry  out  a  program  of  mtiking  granta  to 
State  and  local  educcUional  agendea,  and  to 
Indian  tribe*,  inatitutiona.  and  organiza- 
tion*, to  aupport  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
oiutration  proiecU  which  are  deaigned  to 
plan  for,  and  teat  and  demonatrate  the  effec- 
tivtneaa  of,  prx)grama  for  providing  adult 
education  fOr  Indiaru— 

"(1)  to  aupport  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onatration  profecta  which  are  deaigned  to 
teat  and  demonatnUe  the  efftetiveneaa  of 
programa  for  improving  employment  and 
educational  opportunitiea  for  adult  Irtdiana; 

"(2)  to  aaaiat  in  the  eatabUahment  and  op- 
eration of  programa  which  are  deaigtted  to 
atimulaU  (A)  the  proviaion  of  baric  literacy 
opportunitiea  to  att  nonliterate  Indian 
adulta.  and  (B)  the  proviaion  of  opportuni- 
tiea to  aU  Indian  aduUa  to  qualify  for  a  hitli 
achool  equivalency  certificaU  in  the  ahorteat 
period  of  time  feaaible; 

"(3)  to  aupport  a  maior  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  innova- 
tive and  effective  techniquea  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  AieA  ae/kool  equivalency 
goalai 

"(4)  to  provide  for  baric  ruroeya  and  eval- 
uation   thereof  to   define   aceuratay   the 


extent  of  the  problema  of  UUterucy  and  toek 
ofMgh  aOtool  completion  among  Indiana: 

"(St  to  encourage  the  (HasemiJMMon  of  in- 
formation and  wtateriaU  rOatlng  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  etfecHveneu  of.  education 
programa  whiOi  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunitiea to  Indian  aduUa. 

"(b)  iMraovrMBTT  or  Edocaijoiul  Orron- 
TUMTTY.—The  Secretary  U  alao  authoriaed  to 
make  granU  to  Irtdian  tribea,  Indian  inaM- 
ttUioni.  and  Indian  organiaatlotu  to  devO- 
op  and  eatabUah  educational  aeroicea  and 
programa  apeeificatty  deaigned  to  improve 
educational  opportunitiea  for  Irtdian  adulta. 
"(C)  BVALOATTOK  AMD  DaaKMnuTtoH.— The 
Secretary  U  alao  authoriaed  to  make  granta 
to,  arut  contraeta  with,  puhUe  ageneiea.  and 
inatitntionj;  and  Indian  tribea,  ina(i<i(«on« 
and  organtaationa  for— 

"(1)  the  diaaeminoMon  q/inAE>nna<ion  con- 
ceminff  educaJOanal  programa.  aeroicea.  and 
reaourcea  avaHahU  to  Indian  adulta.  inctnd- 
in0  evaluationa  thereof!  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effecHveneaa  of 
federally  aaaiated  prograiru  in  whUA  Iridian 
adulta  may  participate  in  achieoinff  the  pur- 
poaea of  rueh  programa  with  reaped  to  audi 
adulta. 

"(d)  AmJCATiom.—Applicatioru  for  a 
grant  under  thU  aeetion  ahatt  be  aubmitted 
at  aueh  time,  in  auch  manner,  and  contain 
auch  information,  and  ahatt  be  eonaiatent 
with  aueh  criteria,  aa  may  be  eatabliahed  aa 
requirementa  in  re^utotiona  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  applieatioiu  ahatt— 

"(1)  aet  forth  a  atatement  deacribing  the 
activitiea  for  which  aaaiatance  ia  aought; 

"(2)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effee- 
tiveneaa  of  the  protect  in  achieving  ita  pur' 
poaea  and  thoae  of  thia  aeetion. 
The  Secretary  ahatt  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  aubaection  (a)  urOeu 
he  U  aatiafied  that  audi  apyiication,  and 
any  docnmenta  aubmitted  with  reaped  there- 
to, indicaU  that  there  haa  been  adequate 
participation  by  the  individuala  to  be  aerved 
and  tribal  communitiea  in  the  planning  and 
devetopment  of  the  project,  and  that  there 
Witt  be  audi  a  partidpaOon  in  the  operation 
and  evaluation  of  the  project  In  approving 
appiicationa  under  aubaection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary ahatt  give  priority  to  appiicationa  from 
Indian  educational  ageneiea,  organirationa, 
and  inatitutiona. 

"(e)  AVTBOHIZATKU*  or  AmonuATKua.- 
For  the  purpoae  of  making  granta  under  thia 
aeetion  there  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000  for  fiaeal  year  1933  and  audi 
aum*  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  each  of  the 
fiacal  year*  1939,  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 
SKC  17t  NATtONAl  ADTOOar  COVMOL  ON  ADULT 
BDUCATWS. 

"(a)  ArroamoHT.-The  Preaident  ahatt  ap- 
point a  NeMonal  Adviaory  Oowncil  on  ildnlt 
Education  (herdnafter  in  thia  aeetion  re- 
ferred toaathe  'Coundf). 

"(b)  ManBEKaaip.—The  CouncU  ahatt  con- 
aiat  of  fifteen  membera  who  ahatt,  to  the 
extent  pouibte,  include  peraona  knowledgea- 
ble in  the  field  of  adult  education  including 
education  for  peraona  of  limited  Bntflithr 
apeaking  abOity  in  whidi  inatmction  ia 
griven  in  Bngliah  and,  to  the  extent  neceaaary 
to  allow  aueh  peraona  to  progreaa  effectively 
throv^  the  adult  education  program,  in  the 
native  language  of  audi  peraona.  State  and 
local  publie  adioal  otficiala,  and  other  per- 
aoru  having  apecial  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, or  qualificationa  with  reaped  to  adult 
education,  and  peraona  repreaentative  of  the 
general  pubUc  The  Ooimcit  aAoS  med  ini- 
tiatty  at  the  eatt  of  the  Secretary  and  elect 
from  ita  number  a  diairman.  The  Council 


Witt  thereafter  med  at  the  eatt  of  the  diair- 
man, but  not  leaa  often  than  twice  a  year. 

"(c)  Dunaa.—The  Oonneii  ahatt  adviae  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
latUma  and  wtOi  reaped  to  policy  mattera 
ariaing  in  the  adminUtration  of  fhU  title, 
induding  poUeiea  and  proeedurea  governing 
the  approval  of  State  plana  and  poUdea  to 
aUminate  dupUeaiion,  and  to  effectuate  the 
coordination  of  progranu  under  thia  title 
and  oOier  programa  offering  adult  education 
activitiea  and  aeroicea. 

"(d)  AtroBTK— 77ke  Council  ahatt  review 
the  adminiatration  and  effeetiveneaa  of  pro- 
grama under  thia  title,  make  recommenda- 
tiona  with  reaped  thereto,  and  make  annual 
reporta  to  the  Preaident  of  ita  Andinga  and 
recommendationa  (induding  recommenda- 
tiona  for  diangea  in  thia  title  and  other  Fed- 
eral lawe  relating  to  adult  education  activi- 
tiea and  aeroicea).  The  Preaident  ahatt  trana- 
mit  each  audi  report  to  the  Congreu  togeth- 
er with  commenta  and  recommendationa. 
The  Secretary  of  Kdueation  ahatt  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Oouncit  with  that  of  other 
related  adviaory  councib. ". 

PAST  B— IMPACT  AW 
age  uaL  aaAutmoauATmm  roa  aa'ACTAW. 

(a)  P.L.  31-374.— TitU  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (20  V.S.C  233.  PL.  31-374) 
ia  amended — 

(1)  in  aeetion  2(a)  by  atriking  "1933-"  and 
inaerting  "1993-": 

(2)  in  aeetion  3(b)  by  atriMng  "1933,"  both 
ptacea  it  appear*  and  inaerting  "1993, ": 

(3)  in  aeetion  3(d)(2)(E)(ii)  by  atriking 
"1933"  and  inaerting  "1993"; 

(4)  in  aeetion  tf^a/  by  atriJbinff  "1933-"  and 
inaerting  "1993-":  and 

(5)  in  aeetion  7(a)  by  atriking  "1933. "  both 
plaeea  it  appeara  and  inaerUng  "1993," 

(b)  P.L.  31-315.— The  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  (20  V.S.a  631;  P.L.  31-315)  i*  amend- 


PAMT  C-eSNKRAL  EDVCATimi  PKOVOIONS 
ACT 


(1)  in  aeetion  3  by  atriking  "1933"  and  in- 
aerting "1993"; 

(2)  in  aeetion  18(a)(1)(A)  by  atriking 
"1938. "  and  inaerHng  "1993.  '^  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (15)  of  aeetion  15  by 
atriking  "1978-1979"  and  inaerting  "1933- 
1989". 

aac  am  laarAnoN  on  mrAcr  aw  m  rmsNTS. 

(a)  P.L.  31-374.— Title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (20  V.S.C.  238.  P.L.  31-374) 
ia  amended  by  inaerting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  aeetion: 

"LaaTATlON  ON  PA  YMXNn 

"Sac  3.  Notwithatanding  any  other  provi- 
aion of  thia  title,  amounta  appropriated  for 
the  purpoaea  of  thia  title  for  fiacal  year  1933 
may  not  exceed  3735.000.000. ". 

(b)  P.L.  31-315.— The  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  (20  U.S.C.  631;  P.L.  31-315)  U  amended 
by  inaerting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aeetion: 

"LOOTATJON  ON  PA  nONTS 

"Sac.  13.  NotwUhatanding  any  other  pro- 
viaion of  Oiia  Ad.  amounta  appropriated  far 
the  purpoaea  of  Oiia  Ad  for  fiacal  year  1933 
may  not  exceed  324,000,000. ". 
sec  tMft  aoMiKN aaawBie ON,  oa  waoaarAa- 
ana  Aaa  amnorao  on.  raoaaAi 


Section  3(d)(2)(D)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (20  V.S.C  236,  P.L.  31-374)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  'Tteition 
funda  under  thia  aeetion  may  be  paid  for 
any  atudent  not  digOtle  for  funding  under 
aeetion  1128  of  P.L.  95-581  in  any  aehool  re- 
edving  funding  under  audi  aeetion.  No  con- 
dition involving  pnvram  or  personnel  ahatt 
apply  to  any  ancft  paymenta. " 


aac  aaai.  aNwoacaiaMr  UNoaa  ns  eaNaaAL 
aitocArtoN  ntoFXHom  act. 
(a)  AMEMnimrr  to  Paot  E  or  OEPA.—Part 
E  of  the  Qeneral  Education  Proviaiona  Act 
ia  amended  to  read  aaftiOowa: 

"PAKT  E—ENFOKCEMBNT 

-aac  UL  omca  or  AOMoaanunra  LAW  juDsaa. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  ahatt  eatabliah  in  the 
Department  of  EducaHan  an  Office  of  Ad- 
miniatraUve  Law  Judgea  (herdnafter  in  thia 
part  referred  to  aa  the  "Of/ice')  which  ahatt 
conduct— 

"(1)  recovery  of  funda  hearinga  pursuant 
to  section  452  of  thU  Ad, 

"(2)  withholding  hearinga  purauant  to  aee- 
tion 455  of  thU  Ad, 

"(3)  ceaae  and  deaiat  hearinga  purauant  to 
aeetion  45«  of  thU  Ad,  and 

"(4)  other  proceedinga  deaignated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  adminiatmtive  tow  judgea  (here- 
inafter 'judgea')  of  the  Office  ahatt  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  vAth 
aeetion  3105  of  title  5.  United  Statea  Code. 

"(c)  The  judgea  ahatt  be  offieera  or  emptoy- 
eeaofthe  Department  The  judgea  ahatt  med 
the  requirementa  impoaed  for  adminiatm- 
tive law  judgea  purauant  to  aeetion  3105  of 
title  5,  United  Statea  Code.  In  chooHng 
among  equally  qualified  candidate*  for  tudi 
poaitUma  the  Secretary  Aatt  give  fiivorable 
conaideration  to  the  candidatea'  experience 
in  State  or  local  education  agencies  and 
Oidr  knowledge  of  the  V)orkinga  of  Federal 
education  programa  in  tuch  agericie*.  The 
Secretary  ahatt  deaignate  one  of  the  judgea  of 
the  Office  to  be  the  chief  judge. 

"(d)  For  tJte  purpoaea  of  conducting  hear- 
inga deacribed  in  aubaection  (a),  the  chief 
judge  ahatt  aaaign  a  judge  to  each  caae  or 
cUua  of  caaea.  With  reaped  to  any  caae,  the 
judge  ahatt  not  have  been  a  party  to,  or  have 
had  any  reaponaibiZity  for,  any  particular 
matter  aaaigned  to  that  judge. 

"(e)  The  judge  ahatt  review  and  may  re- 
quire that  evidence  be  taken  on  the  auffi- 
ciency  of  the  prdiminary  departmental  de- 
termination aa  aet  forth  in  aeetion  452. 

"(f)(1)  The  proceedinga  of  the  Office  ahatt 
be  conducted  according  to  aueh  rulea  aa  the 
Secretary  ahatt  preacribe  by  reirutotion  in 
conformance  with  the  rule*  rdating  to  hear- 
inga in  titU  5,  United  State*  C^ode,  *ection* 
554,  556,  and  557. 

"(2)  The  proviaiona  of  tiOe  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  aeetion  504,  rdating  to  coata 
and  fee*  of  partiea,  ahatt  apply  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Department 

"(gXl)  In  order  to  aeeure  a  fair,  expedi- 
tious, and  economical  reaolution  of  caaea 
and  where  the  judge  determinea  that  the  dia- 
covered  information  ia  likely  to  elicit  rele- 
vant irUbrTTiation  with  reaped  to  an  issue  in 
the  caae,  is  not  sou^At  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poaea of  delay  or  haraaament,  and  would 
terve  the  end*  Qfju*tice,  the  judge  may  order 
a  party  to— 

"(A)  produce  relevant  documenta; 

"(B)  anawer  written  interrogatoriea  that 
inquire  into  relevant  mattera;  and 

"(C)  have  depoaitiona  taken. 
The  judge  ahatt  ad  a  time  Umit  on  the  dia- 
covery  period  The  judge  may  extend  thia 
period  for  good  cause  ahown.  At  the  regueat 
of  any  party,  the  judge  may  eatabliah  a  ape- 
dfic  adiedulefOr  the  conduct  ofdiacovery. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of 
subsections  (f)(1)  and  (g)(1).  the  judge  U  au- 
thoriaed to  issue  subpoenas  and  apply  to  the 
appropriate  court  of  the  United  Statea  for 
enforcement  of  a  subpoena.  77ke  court  may 
enfttrce  the  aubpoena  aaifit  pertained  to  a 
proceeding  before  that  court 


"(h)  The  Secretary  ahatt  eatabUah  a  process 
for  the  voluntary  mediation  of  disputes 
pending  befiore  the  Office.  The  mediator 
ahatt  be  agreed  to  by  att  parties  involved  in 
mediation  and  ahatt  be  independent  of  the 
partiea  to  the  diapute. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  sftoiZ  emptoy.  aaaign,  or 
tranafer  auffleient  profeaaUmal  personnel 
indudinffiudffes  of  the  Office,  to  ensure  0kat 
att  mattera  brought  before  the  Office  may  be 
dealt  with  in  a  timely  manner, 
"aaa  4U.  aacoraar  or  rvNoa. 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Seerdary  determinea 
that  a  redpient  of  a  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  an  applicable  program 
must  return  funda  because  the  redpient  haa 
made  an  expenditure  of  funda  that  ia  not  al- 
lowable under  that  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement,  or  haa  otherwiae  failed  to  dis- 
charge ita  obligation  to  account  property  for 
funda  under  the  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  ahatt  give  the  recipient 
written  notice  of  a  preliminary  departmen- 
tal  deciaion  and  notify  the  redpient  of  ita 
right  to  have  Oiat  decision  revieioed  by  the 
Office  and  of  ita  right  to  requeat  mediation. 

"(2)  In  a  preliminary  departmental  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  atiaU  have  the  burden  of 
elating  a  prima  fade  caae  for  the  recovery  of 
fund*.  TJie  fact*  to  aerve  aa  the  basis  of  the 
preliminary  departmental  deciaion  may 
come  from  an  audit  report,  an  inveatigative 
report,  a  monitoring  report,  or  other  evi- 
dence. The  amount  of  funda  to  be  recovered 
ahatt  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  aeetion 
453. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  (2),  fail- 
ure by  a  redpient  to  maintain  reeorda  re- 
quired by  law,  or  to  attovo  the  Secretary 
aeceaa  to  auch  reeorda,  ahatt  conatitute  a 
prima  fade  caae. 

"(b)(1)  A  redpieiU  that  haa  received  writ- 
ten notice  of  a  preliminary  departmental  de- 
ciaion and  that  derirea  to  have  audi  deciaion 
reviewed  by  the  Office  ahatt  submit  to  the 
Office  an  application  for  review  not  later 
ttian  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
prdiminary  departmental  deciaion.  The  ap- 
plication stiaU  be  in  the  form  and  contain 
the  information  specified  by  the  Office.  The 
Office  ahatt  return  to  tfie  Secretary  for  audi 
action  aa  the  Secretary  conaidera  appropri- 
ate any  preliminary  departmental  deciaion 
whidi,  the  Office  determinea  doea  not  meet 
the  requirementa  o/ subsection  (a)(2). 

"(2)  In  caaea  where  the  preliminary  de- 
partmental deciaion  requeata  a  recovery  of 
funda  from  a  State  redpient,  that  State  re- 
dpient may  not  recover  funda  from  an  af- 
fected local  educational  agency  unless  tliat 
State  redpient  haa— 

"(A)  tranamitted  a  copy  of  the  preliminary 
departmental  deciaion  to  any  affected  subre- 
dpient  within  ten  days  of  the  date  that  the 
Stale  redpient  in  a  State  adminiatered  pro- 
gram recdved  audi  written  notice;  artd 

"(B)  conaulted  with  eadi  affected  aubred- 
pient  to  determine  whether  the  State  recipi- 
ent ahould  avbmit  an  application  far  review 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  any  jtroceeding  before  the  Office 
under  thia  aeetion,  the  burden  ahatt  be  upon 
the  redpient  to  demonstrate  that  it  should 
not  be  required  to  return  the  amount  of 
funda  for  whidi  recovery  ia  souoftt  in  the 
prdiminary  departmental  deciaion  under 
aubaection  (a). 

"(c)  Upon  review  of  a  deciaion  of  the 
Office  by  the  Secretary,  the  Andinga  of  fad 
by  the  Office,  if  aupported  by  substantial 
evidence;  ahatt  be  conclusive.  However,  the 
Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  caae  to  the  Office  to  take  further 
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Q0IOT  mm$  McrrapoM 

qr  Jte(  akoB  Hkfwtos  be 
6y  ntotamMoZ  erl- 


•Y«;/i;  IT*  rM<*teiil  antaiUi  «  «»>«Iy  «P- 
9Hm«o«  Jbr  f«*te«  or  a  praitaKMnr  d«paii- 
mmM  (ImMim.  A«  Aeratenr  ahoO  tate  »o 
ooIImMoii  wMm  wiMI  A«  4«!M<m  oT  M« 

MOTl  4MMm  ta  mikote  or  in  port  toeomo 
ilaal  WMV  oetfoM  iMrfcr  «iiaMeM<m  re/. 

•^V  If*  fwtpteiU  /Bm  ■  (taMly  peMMon 
Jbr  jMfetai  mtew  inAr  Metton  «5^  the 
jfatuftn  jikaB  tote  mo  ooOecNoit  aetfam 
«ii«liii«etal  f«v<MP  to  eoM9te«ML 

•^U  Vm  nung  of  on  ajvHooMoM  A>r 

/■New  m><««  vMr  pmraorvit  fi  ^loU 
aot  «0ke<  flke  mflkorKy  oT  Ae  Seeretery  to 
tato  cay  oflker  o^mtm  aetfon  im^er  tfci« 
»«r<  atmtnat  fte  rwlXwit 

■Ye;  il  daetelM  q^  0ke  Q01ee  rapvrMnff  an 
I  Sor  nvtew  oT  a  pnUkmOMoni  de- 

deeiaton    alUUI    beeoine  XimI 

^  flCiiOM  M  dsvi  <Uler  Me  raeipteiU  re- 

ipHMm  iioMoe  qf  tte  decMon  wnXeta 

OuatentmneUher— 

'Yi;  MOtf(/l«  or  aeto  a«<d<  the  decision,  in 
wDoU  or  i»  pmrt,  in  itMeh  eoae  the  decieion 
or  flke  AteTBtwv  ah«a  became  flmal  aoenet 
meUon  when  Ote  reetfient  rteeivea  written 
notiee<^ate8eeretanftuetlo»,or 

•HZ)  nma»dM  Ote  dteielon  to  the  Qfftee. 

"(ft  ne  Seeretan  ehoS  pwAIteh  deeitiona 
Oat  have  became  flmml  agenew  action  itnaer 
embetetlon  (eJ  in  Ou  Federal  Begitter  or  in 
mother  avfragriaU  pvMication  vithin  M 


-Ig)  nke  amoamt  of  a  preHmiMary  depart- 
Memtal  deetiioN  mder  eiitaeetion  (a)  for 
wklth  mtew  haa  not  been  regneeted  in  ac- 
eordmmee  wtth  lubeeeUon  (bi.  and  the 
mmoantauatatnedbtadeeieionaftheomce 
or  the  SeeretarwuMAbeeomee  final  aoencw 
action  mnder  tubeeetlon  <e).  may  be  coOect- 
ed  by  the  Seeretarw  in  aeoordanee  with 
dta9ter37<^uaeU.OHitedStatetCode. 

"(hint  NotwiOuteMMna  a»y  other  provir 
tion  of  law.  the  Secretary  ma%  tubtfeet  to  the 
notice  retutnmenta  of  paraorajih  (2).  eantr 
jmiiiitoe  any  preUaKiwry  departmemtai  deel- 
jiOM  tmder  thU  eeMon  loMch  doet  not 
exceed  the  amaieml  aareed  to  be  retnmed  by 
mare  thorn  IMAiM  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mtmee  that  (AJ  (he  eoOeettoit  q^  any  or  aO  or 
the  anwmnt  thereof  looiild  not  be  procticat 
or  in  Ae  pnbHc  taterett;  and  (B)  the  prac- 
Nce  vMch  retnlted  ta  the  preUntinary  de- 
yoftmental  decMon  hae  been  corrected  and 
leill  not  recur, 

"(2)  Not  len  than  45  daya  prtor  to  the  ez- 
eretae  qf  the  authority  to  compromiee  a  pre- 
Uminarw  departmental  deciaion  pnranant  to 
paragraph  (1).  Ote  Secretary  ahoB  pnbiiah  in 
flke  fMeral  Aeyiater  a  notice  of  intention  to 
do  aok  The  notice  ahoO  provide  interested 
persona  on  opportiwity  to  comment  on  any 
propoeed  action  wider  thia  rabeeetion 
thnmgk  flke  anbmiasion  of  written  data, 
vieMMk  or  afywnenta. 

"(V  No  recipient  wnder  an  applicable  pro- 
grmmihaU  be  UaUe  to  return  fanda  which 
were  iipmdad  ta  a  manner  not  anthorieed 
by  Imp  mora  flkon/lw  peon  before  the  rectp- 
I  written  notice  of  a  pnUminary 
Ideeiaion. 

"(aXl)  A  recipient  determined  to  have 
made  an  wnaOowaMe  e:^enditure,  or  to 
have  oflkerviae  /MIed  to  diadtarge  Ua  re- 
apemMfOUg  to  aeeovnt  properly /w /ktnda. 
be  ragnirBd  to  return  funda  in  an 


amount  flkat  to  proportionate  to  the  extent 
or  the  harm  ito  violation  canaed  to  an  iden- 
ti/lable  Federal  intereat  aaeociated  with  the 
program  under  which  the  recipient  received 
the  aumd. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  (1).  an 
identifiable  Federal  intereat  indudea.  but  to 
not  Umlted  to,  aerving  only  eliffible  beneflel- 
ariea:  providing  only  authorleed  aervieea  or 
beneflta:  complying  with  expenditure  re- 
Titimnento  and  eonditiona  (audi  aa  aet- 
aaide;  ezcesa  coat  maintenanee  of  effort, 
comparabUity.  anpplement-notenpplant 
and  matAing  reouirementa):  preaerving  the 
integrity  of  planning,  application,  reeord- 
keeping,  and  reporting  ragnirementa;  and 
maintaining  ooconntabUity  /br  the  nae  qT 
funda. 

"ibHlt  In  no  ease  ahaU  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  that  to  detennined  to 
have  made  an  nnafloiooble  expendititr^  or 
to  have  otherwiae  failed  to  diacharpe  ita  re- 
aponaibOity  to  account  property  for  funda. 
be  reguired  to  return  funda  with  reaped  to  a 
violation  for  which  mitigoHng  cimtm- 
atancea  exiat,  aa  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  <2K 
The  burden  of  demonatratlng  the  exiatence 
of  mitigoHng  dreumatancea  ahaU  be  upon 
the  SUUe  or  local  educational  agency. 

"(2J  For  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  (1). 
mitigating  circvmatancea  exiat  only  when  it 
would  be  uniuat  to  compel  the  recovery  of 
funda  becauae  the  StaU  or  local  educational 
agency— 

"(A)  actudOy  and  reaaotuMy  rdied  upon 
erroneoua  written  guidance  provided  by  the 
Department: 

"(B)  made  an  expenditure  or  engaged  in  a 
practice  after— 

"(V  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
aubmitted  to  the  Secretary,  in  good  faith,  a 
written  request  for  guidance  with  reaped  to 
the  expenditure  or  practice  at  iaaue,  and 

"(H)  the  Department  official  did  ru>t  re- 
spond within  90  daya  of  recdpt  by  the  De- 
partment ofaudt  regueaU  or 

"(C)  actuaOy  and  reaaonably  relied  upon  a 
fudieial  decree  iaaued  to  the  recipient 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  reaponda  to  a  written 
regueat  for  guidarux  deacrlbed  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  more  than  M  daya  after  ita  receipt, 
the  StaU  or  local  educational  agency  that 
sulmitted  the  regueat  ahatt  comply  wiOi  the 
guidance  received  at  the  eariieat  practicable 
time. 

"(4)  In  order  to  demonatraU  the  exiatence 
of  the  mitigoHng  dreumatancea  deacrOied  in 
paragraph  (2)(B).  the  State  or  local  educor 
tional  agency  ahaU  demonatrate  that— 

"(A)  the  written  regueat  for  guidance  accit- 
mtely  deacrlbed  the  propoaed  expenditure  or 
praetiee  and  induded  the  fade  neceaaaryfor 
a  determination  ofUa  legality:  and 

"(B)  the  written  regueat  for  guidance  con- 
tained  a  certification  by  the  chief  lepol  offi- 
cer of  the  StaU  educational  agency  that 
audi  officer  had  examined  the  propoaed  ex- 
penditure or  practice  and  believed  the  pro- 
poaed ezpenditnre  or  practice  waa  permiaai- 
ble  under  then  applicable  State  and  Federal 
law:  and 

"(C)  the  StaU  or  local  educational  agency 
reaaonably  believed  Oiat  the  propoaed  ex- 
penditure or  praetiee  waa  not  permiaeMe 
under  then  appHcabU  StaU  and  Federal 
law. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  ahoO  diaaeminate  to 
StaU  educational  agenciea  reaponaea  to 
written  regueaU  for  guidance,  deacrlbed  in 
paragraph  (4).  that  reflect  significant  inter- 
pretations qf  applicable  law  or  policy. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU  periodically 
review  the  written  regueaU  for  guidance 
autmitted  under  thU  aectlon  to  determine 


Ote  need  for  new  or  supplementary  regular 

tory  or  other  guidance  under  applicable  pro- 

ymma. 

"SMC  su. """"—  ng  mmbwk  noLAtiom. 

"(a)  Whenever  Vie  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  flkat  any  recipient  of  funds  under 
any  applicable  pRvram  to  ySailin^  to  comply 
anbatantially  with  any  ravttirsment  of  law 
applicable  to  audi  funda.  the  Secretary 
may— 

"(1)  withhold  further  paymenU  under  that 
program,  aa  authoriaed  by  aection  45S: 

"(2)  iaaue  a  complaint  to  compel  compli- 
ance thnni0h  a  ceaae  and  deatot  order  of  the 
Office,  aa  authoriaed  by  aectlon  4S$: 

"(3)  enter  into  a  compliance  agreement 
with  a  redpient  to  bHng  U  into  compUanee, 
aa  authoriaed  by  aection  4S7(aJ:  or 

"(4)  take  any  other  action  authoriaed  by 
law  with  reapect  to  the  redpient 

"(b)  Any  action,  or  failure  to  take  action, 
by  the  Secretary  under  thU  aectlon  ahatt  not 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  aeekirig  a  recov- 
ery of  funda  under  aectlon  462. 
•8tC4U.  wmaoLDOta 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  aection  4S4.  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  from  a  redpient.  in 
whole  or  in  part,  further  paymenU  (indud- 
ing  paymerUa  for  adminUtraHve  coaW 
under  an  applicable  pnwrom. 

"(b)  Before  withholding  payments,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  notify  the  redpient.  in  wriHng. 

of- 
"(1)  the  intent  to  withhold  payments; 
"(2)  the  factual  and  legal  basUfor  the  Sec- 
retary's bdlef  that  the  redpient  has  failed  to 
comply  avbatantiaCy  with  a  requirement  of 
law:  and 

"(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  be 
hdd  on  a  daU  at  least  30  days  after  the  noH- 
/(cation  has  been  sent  to  the  redpient 

"(c)  The  hearing  shaU  be  hdd  before  the 
Office  and  shaU  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  mlea  prescribed  purauaiU  to  aubaec- 
tiona  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  451  of  thU  Act 

"(d)  Pending  the  outcome  qf  any  ftearing 
under  thU  section,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend paymenU  to  a  redpient  after  such  re- 
dpient has  been  given  reaaoruMe  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
fiOure  paymenU  should  not  be  suspended 

"(e)  Upon  review  of  a  decision  of  the 
Office  by  the  Secretary,  the  Andings  of  fact 
by  the  Office,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shatt  be  condudve.  However,  the 
Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Office  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Office  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modi/led  fiiulings  of  fad  and 
may  modify  ito  previona  action.  Sudi  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shatt  Ukewiae  be 
condudve  if  supported  by  anbatantial  evi- 
dence: 

"(f)  The  decision  of  the  Office  in  any  hear- 
ing under  thto  aection  shaU  become  final 
agency  acUon  90  days  after  the  redpient  re- 
cdves  written  notice  of  the  decision  unless 
the  Secretary  either— 

"(1)  modifiea  or  aeU  aside  Ote  decision,  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  which  caae  the  deciaion 
of  the  Secretary  ahaU  become  final  agency 
action  when  the  redpient  recdvea  written 
notice  of  the  Secretary'a  action;  or 

"(2)  remands  the  decision  of  the  Office. 
-aEctie.cEABMAMDtaaaTOMimMa. 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  section  4S4.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  a  redpient  under  an 
applicable  program  a  complaint  which— 

"(1)  describee  the  factual  and  legal  baeU 
fbr  the  Secretary'a  bOi^  that  the  recipient  to 
ftiiUng  to  comply  aubatanttaUy  with  a  re- 
quirement of  law:  and 
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"(2)  cotUatna  a  notice  of  a  hearing  to  be 
hdd  before  the  Office  on  a  date  at  leaat  30 
daya  after  the  service  of  the  complaint 

"(b)  The  redpient  upon  which  a  com- 
plaint has  been  served  shaU  have  the  rigiht  to 
appear  before  the  Office  on  the  daU  speci- 
fied and  to  ahow  canae  why  an  order  should 
not  be  entered  by  the  Office  requiring  the  re- 
dpient to  ceaae  and  desUt  from  the  viota- 
tion  of  law  charged  in  the  complaint 

"(c)  The  tesHmony  in  any  /tearing  held 
under  thU  section  shaU  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  filed  with  the  Office.  If  upon  that 
hearing  the  Office  U  of  the  opinion  that  the 
redpient  to  in  violation  of  any  ravvirement 
of  law  as  charged  in  the  complaint  the 
Office  AaU^ 

"(1)  make  a  report  in  wriHng  staHng  ito 
findings  of  fact  and 

"(2)  issue  to  the  redpient  an  order  requir- 
ing the  redpient  to  cease  atul  deaid  from 
the  practice,  policy,  or  procedure  which  re- 
sulted in  the  violation. 

"(d)  Tfte  report  and  order  of  the  Office 
under  thU  section  stiall  become  the  final 
agency  action  when  the  redpient  recdves 
the  report  and  order. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  enfince  a  final 
order  of  the  Office  under  thto  aection  u)hich 
becomes  final  agency  action  by— 

"(1)  withholding  from  the  redpient  any 
portion  of  the  amount  payabU  to  it  includ- 
ing the  amount  payable  for  admintotrative 
coat^  under  the  applicable  program;  or 

"(2)  certifyitig  the  facts  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  who  sItaU  cause  an  appropriate  pro- 
ceeding to  be  brought  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  order, 
-ac  UT.  cotmiAMa  AausmMSTS. 

"(a)  In  ttccordarux  with  aection  4S4,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  a  compliance 
agreement  with  a  redpient  under  an  appli- 
cable program.  Ttie  purpose  of  any  compli- 
ance agreement  under  thto  section  sliaU  be 
to  bring  the  redpient  into  fuU  compliance 
with  the  applicable  requiremenU  of  law  as 
soon  asfeasibU  and  not  to  excuse  or  remedy 
past  violatlona  of  such  requirements. 

"(b)(1)  Before  entering  into  a  compliance 
agreement  with  a  redpient  the  Secretary 
ShaU  hold  a  fiearing  at  which  the  redpient 
affected  studenU  and  parenU  or  thdr  repre- 
sentaHves,  and  other  interested  parties  are 
invited  to  partidpate.  The  redpient  shaU 
have  the  burden  qf  pertuadingr  the  Secretary 
that  futt  compliance  with  the  applicabU  re- 
quirements of  law  to  not  genuiruiy  feaeOtU 
until  a  future  date. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  aU  the  evidence  presented.  thatfuU 
compliance  to  genuinely  not  feasibU  until  a 
fiOure  date,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  written 
findings  to  that  effect  and  slutU  publish 
those  findings,  along  with  the  substance  of 
any  compliance  agreement  in  the  Federal 
RegUter. 

"(c)  A  compliance  agreement  under  thU 
section  shaU  contain— 

"(1)  an  expiration  daU  not  later  than 
three  years  from  the  daU  of  the  written  find- 
ings under  subsection  (b)(2),  by  which  the 
redpient  shaU  be  in  full  compliance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  law.  and 

"(2)  those  terms  and  conditions  with 
which  the  redpient  must  comply  until  it  to 
infiiU  compliance. 

"(d)  If  a  recipient /bito  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditiotu  of  a  compliance  agree- 
ment under  tMs  section,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  that  complianee  agreement  to  be 
no  longer  in  effect  and  the  Secretary  may 
toJke  any  action  authoriaed  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  redpient 
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"(a)  Any  redpient  of  funds  under  an  ap- 
plicabU program  Viat  would  be  adverady  af- 
fected by  a  final  agency  action  under  sec- 
tion 452.  455,  or  4S<  of  thto  ilct  and  any 
State  entitled  to  recdve  funds  under  a  pro- 
gram Itoted  in  section  43S(a)  of  thto  title 
whoae  application  haa  been  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary.  shaU  be  entitled  to  fudidal 
review  of  such  action  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  thU  section.  The  Secretary 
may  not  take  any  action  on  the  basU  of  a 
final  agency  decision  until  judicial  review 
U  completed 

"(b)  A  redpient  that  dedrea  Judicial 
review  of  an  acHon  deacrlbed  in  subaection 
(a)  ahalt  within  60  days  of  that  action,  fiU 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  dreuit  in  which  that  redpient  to  locat- 
ed; a  petition  fOr  review  of  auch  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  ShaU  be  transmitted  by 
the  derk  of  Oie  court  to  the  Secretary.  TYke 
Secretary  shaU  fiU  in  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  the  action  was 
baaed,  aa  provided  in  aection  2112  of  title  28, 
United  Statea  Code. 

"(c)  The  findinga  of  fact  by  the  Office,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  stiaU  be 
condudve;  but  the  court  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  Oie  Office  to 
take  further  evidence,  arui  the  Office  may 
make  new  or  modified  fiitdings  aj  fact  and 
may  modify  ito  previoua  action,  and  shaU 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  ihaU  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

"(d)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Office  or  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  it  adds,  in  whole  or  in  part 
Thejudgment  of  the  court  sliaU  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

SSC  USl  use  OFRECOVaSD  rVHDB. 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  recovers 
funds  paid  to  a  redpient  under  a  grant  or 
cooperative  agreement  made  under  an  ap- 
plicabU program  because  the  redpient  made 
an  expenditure  of  funds  that  was  rtot  allow- 
able, or  otherwise  failed  to  disdiarge  ito  re- 
sponsibility to  account  property  fOr  furuls, 
the  Secretary  may  consider  those  funds  to  be 
additional  funds  available  for  that  program 
and  may  arrange  to  repay  to  the  redpient 
affected  by  Viat  action  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  recovered  funds  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  practices  or  procedures  of  the  re- 
dpient that  resulted  in  the  violation  of  law 
have  been  corrected,  and  that  the  recipient 
U  in  aU  other  respecU  in  compliance  with 
the  requiremenU  of  that  program; 

"(2)  the  redpient  haa  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  for  Ote  use  of  those  funds  pur- 
suant to  the  requiremenU  of  that  program 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  population  that  was  affected  by  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  or  by  Ote  misuse  of  funds  that 
resulted  in  the  recovery;  and 

"(3)  Ote  use  of  those  funds  in  accordance 
with  that  plan  would  serve  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  program  under  which  Ote 
funds  were  orlginaUy  paid 

"(b)  Any  paymenU  by  the  Secretary  under 
thU  section  shaU  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders rtecessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  affected  programs,  ittduding— 

"(1)  the  submission  of  periodic  reporU  on 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  thU  section; 
and 

"(2)  consultation  by  Ote  redpient  with 
students,  parents,  or  representatives  of  the 


population  that  will  benefit  from  the  pay- 
menU 

"(c)  NotwiUutanding  any  other  proviaiona 
of  law,  the  funds  made  available  under  (hto 
aection  ahaO  remain  avaXUMe  for  expendi- 
ture for  a  period  of  Hme  deemed  reasonable 
by  Ote  Secretary,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
more  than  three  fiscal  years  foOowing  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  preliminary  depart- 
mental decision  under  section  452(a)  was 
issued. 

"(d)  At  least  30  days  prior  to  entering  into 
an  arrartgement  under  thU  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  RegUter  a 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  into  auch  an  ar- 
rangement and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  w/iich  payments  wiU  be  made.  Inter- 
ested persons  shaU  have  an  opportunity  for 
at  least  30  days  to  submit  commento  to  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment 
SSC  #ae  DEnrnnoHS. 

"For  purposes  of  thto  ilct  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  'redpient'  means  a  redpient 
of  a  grant  or  cooperative  agreement  under 
an  applicabU  program. 

"(2)  The  term  'applicabU  program'  ex- 
dudes  programs  authoriaed  by  the  Hitter 
Education  Act  of  1905  and  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  under  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congreu). 
and  Ote  Act  of  September  23,  1050  (Public 
Law  815,  81tt  Congreu).". 

(b)  EmcTJVX  Dates.- 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  partigraph  (2) 
Ote  amendmenU  made  by  thU  section  shaU 
be  effecHve  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  thU  part 
shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which  Ote  re- 
dpient prior  to  the  effecHve  daU  of  thto 
part  recdved  a  written  notice  that  auch  re- 
cipient muat  return  furtds  to  the  Depart- 
ment 

SEC  sail.  NAnONAl  Cg/tTEE  FOE  EOOCXnOH  STA- 

Tones. 

(a)  AoMnamuTioM.— Section  400(a)  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  (herein- 
after in  thU  section  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  irtserHng  "National"  befbre  "Center"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  aU  after  the  first  sentence 
and  insertittg  the  following: 

"The  general  design  and  duties  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  StaHsHcs  AaU 
be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  Ote  United  States  useful  statUtical  infin-- 
matUm  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, in  the  most  general  artd  comprehendve 
sense  of  the  word,  parHculariy  the  retention 
of  students,  the  assessment  of  thdr  ptogitss, 
Ote  finandng  of  institutions  of  education, 
financial  aid  to  students,  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  teachers  and  other  achool  per- 
sonnd,  comparisons  of  the  education  of  Ote 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  artd  Ote 
mearu  of  promoHng  material,  social,  and 
intellectual  prosperity  through  education.  **. 

(b)  CoMMaamiaB  or  Edvcatjon  Statu- 
■noL-d)  Section  400(a)  of  the  Ad  to  amend- 
ed by  inserHng  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated  in  aubaection  (aJ)  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(2)(A)  The  Center  shaU  be  headed  by  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  StatUHcs  who 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
The  Commissioner  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  StatisHes  shaU  have  substan- 
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\  of  prOQfUMI 

ftv  flto  NmUemot  Omter.  TIte 
..  tMU  to  9CM  f«  aeeordanee 

„^ SU$  <a  not  &  UnOai  Stain 

Cbtfft  n«  CtaMKMtoMr  Moll  anre  >br 
ttrm»  0^4  yMflb  ampt  flkat  <m  Ae  eaae  q^ 
flk*  uatUi  V9C*mtmmtt.  the  Commiaaioner 
dk«B  aOTW  imMI /MM  U.  IMJ. 

•HB)  Thtm  iMU  to  wUMii  the  Center  (V 
mm  Aaaodmie  OommOaakmer  far  StatUtieal 
IWniinrr  amd  MaOtodolon  who  aftoQ  to 
g— H/Wrf  ««  OmMU  of  mathamaUeat  atatia- 
Uea  or  atmHaheut  maOu>*ologK  md  HV  m 
UaariaU  Ooaamiaaloner  for  tntematkmal 
AtaeaKoii  Stmtiatiea  who  OwU  promote 
DMtHl  State  yoftldpcMoM  in  internoMon- 
■I  iwwirft  on  atfaostfoiMl  stettettet.  The 
CommUatomar  ahaa  appoint  audi  other  Aa- 
aoetate  CkMMtteiOMra  «  man  to  naeeaaarn 
mud  imroprtrnta. ". 

(V  Saetkm  S3i$  of  tiOe  S  of  the  United 
Stataa  Coda,  ia  uiiniiidnl  by  adding  at  the 
amdamat^»e/Mowtne: 

•ViMMRiacfoMr.  Motional  Center  for  Edvr 
mMom  Statfatfet. ". 

(e)  Aanaoar  Coanca.  on  Edvcauom  Statb- 
rtca.   Saetion  4$«feJ  ofOteAet  U  amended^ 

ID  *a  tka  ftrat  aantene*  of  paraoraph  (V 
^imaartbio''pmblie' after  T'? 

(ViMpmragrmphtl)— 

(AJ    in    aubparttgraph    (B)    by    atriklng 

(B)  'bt  atrlktmg  Oie  period  at  the  end  of 
anhparatraph  (C)  and  tnaerUng  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  mddtno  atUteend  thefoOowing  aub- 


UMI 


•HDI  Cowmiaaionar  of  Kdmeatian  StaOa- 
tin": 

(3)  in  paragraph  14)  by  atrHeino  "Aaaiatant 
Seeratart^  and  i$uertino  ••Commiaaianer  of 
Edaeatimi  Statittin": 

14)  te  paraoraph  (7)  by  *MMii0  "eatobUaft- 
fao"  md  inaertkno  "adiaMno  an";  and 

ii)  bp  adiUnt  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
looting  new  paragraph: 

"(t)  Tka  COmmiialoner  map  appoint  aucft 
oOter  ad  tee  adviaorp  eomnMteea  aa  tlie 
Coamaiaaioner  eonaidera  neeeaaary. ". 

(d)  ComtmoK  or  SimurtoK  BsroBT.—See- 
Hon  40tid)  of  the  Act  U  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  <V  by  atrHdng  "Secre- 
tart"  and  inaerttng  "Commiaaioner":  and 

(2)  by  atriktng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  fl)(C)  and  aU  that  foOowa 
fhroagh  the  end  of  auOi  paragraph  and  in- 

(V  by  redeaignating  paragraph  "(2)"  a* 
paragraph  "iV":  and 

14)  by  addhtg  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(V  The  Seeratarp  atop  aaimU  annaaUp  a 
report  to  the  Congraaa  giving  information  of 
Ota  State  of  Edaeatlon  in  the  Nation.  In 
audi  report  the  Seeretarp  ahaU  deaHp  aet 
forthhiaviewa  oferitieal  needa  in  education 
and  the  Moat  effacHve  manner  in  wMtA  the 
nation  and  Oie  Federal  Oovemment  map 

(a)  Aumomirr  or  OoaaiaMioKMM.— Section 
4Hta)  1^  Ota  Aet  ia  amended  by  adding  at 
OmandOiatBUomingparaorapha: 

'Yt/  la  earrgtag  out  anp  amthoriaed  re- 
apemaMHtiaa  under  flUa  aeeUon,  the  Oom- 
miaaloaar  aiap  eater  into  eontraeta  or  other 
finaneM  ammgapemta.  Contraeta  orflnan- 
etal  «fTHi0nMiift  map  intibide  aoU  aouroe 
eontraeta  with  Statea.  organiMationa  per- 
farmiim  iatamational  atudiea,  and  aaaoeia- 
ttoua  that  are  natioaanp  repraaentative  of  a 
wide  variatp  ^  Stataa  or  nonpublic  adtoola. 
The  OammUaionar  ahatt  aubrntU  annuaOp  a 
rapoH  to  ate  appropriate  eommttteea  of  the 
Ooagraaa.  tiating  aadk  aola  aource  contract, 
ita  parpeaa.  and  the  raaaona  whp  eompeH- 


Hve  bidding  waa  not  feaaible  in  eaeh  aneh 
irutance, 

"14)  The  Commiaaioner  U  authoriaed  to 
prepare  and  pubtiOi  audi  infCrmatUtn  and 
doeumenta  aa  map  be  of  value  in  carrying 
out  the  purpoaaa  of  thU  aection.  Periodieal- 
1%  the  Commiaaioner  OiaU  iaaue  a  regular 
adieduleofpublieationa. 

"(S)  In  addition  to  the  condition  afeduea- 
Hon  report  under  aubaeetlon  (d),  the  Comr 
miaaioner  U  authoriaed  to  make  apedal  re- 
porta  on  partleular  aubfeeta  whenever  re- 
guind  to  do  ao  by  the  Preaident  or  either 
Houae  of  Congraaa  or  when  conaldered  ap- 
propriate by  the  CommiaaioneT. 

"(6)  The  Commiaaioner  U  authoriaed  to 
uae  information  coUeeted  by  other  executive 
agenciea  and  to  enter  into  interagency 
agreemenU  for  the  cdUectUtn  of  atatiatiea  for 
Me  pMfpoaea  of  thia  aection.  The  Commia- 
aioner U  authoriaed  to  arrange  with  any 
agency,  organiaatlon,  or  inatUuHon  for  the 
eoOeetlon  of  atatiatiea  for  the  purpoaea  of 
thU  aection  and  may  aaalgn  employeea  of  the 
Center  to  any  audi  agency,  organiaatlon.  or 
inatttufion  to  aaalat  in  audi  collection. 

"m  The  Commiaaioner  U  authoriaed  to 
uae  the  atattaticoi  method  known  aa  mm- 
pUng  to  carry  out  thU  aection.  Data  may  be 
collected  from  Statea.  local  educational 
agenciea.  adioola.  adminiatratora,  teadiera. 
aiudenta.  the  general  public,  and  audi  other 
individuala.  peraona.  orpanlaaUona.  agen- 
ciea. and  inatltutlona  aa  the  Commiaaioner 
may  conalder  appropriate. ". 

(f)  RMTOKTS    on    EDOCATIOH   IiaUCATOKS.— 

Section  409<g)  of  the  Aet  U  amended— 
ID  by  adding  "ID"  after  "lg>":  and 
12)  by  adding  after  paragraph  ID  laa  ao 
deaignated  in  paragraph  ID  of  thta  aeeUon) 
tlie  foOowing  new  paragraph- 

"12)  In  addition  to  oOier  dutiea  of  the 
CommiaaioneT  under  thU  section,  «  ahaU  be 
the  TeaponaOrtllty  of  the  Commiaaioner  to 
iaaue  regular  public  reporta  to  the  Preaident 
and  Congraaa  on  dropout  and  retention 
ratea.  resvlta  of  education,  aupply  and 
demand  of  teachera  and  achool  peraonnd.  fi- 
nancial aid  and  on  audi  other  eduetMon  in- 
dieatora  aa  the  Commiaaioner  determinea  to 
be  appropriate. ". 

(g)  SncuLL  Stvdt  Panel  ow  Bdvcatkoi  In- 
DiCAToas.— Section  40tlg)  of  tlie  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  12)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"13)  The  Commiaaioner  ahatt  eatabliah  a 
apedal  atudy  panel  to  make  recommenda- 
Uona  conceminfli  the  determination  of  edur 
cation  indicator*  for  atudy  and  report  under 
paragraph  12).  Not  more  than  18  montha 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sdiool  Im- 
provemetU  Act  of  1»»7.  the  Commiaaioner 
diaU  aubmit  the  report  of  the  panel  to  the 
appropriate  committeea  of  the  Congreaa.  The 
panel  ateS  ceaaa  to  exiat  9  montha  after  the 
date  of  audi  aubmtaalon." 

Ih)  DBOPOVTAND  RKTBmON  Stodtand  Rm- 
pona.— Section  40tlg)  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  13)  the  fiMowing 
new  paragraph: 

"I4)IA)  The  Center  ahatt  conduct  an 
annual  national  aurvey  of  dropout  and  re- 
tention ratea  aa  an  education  indicator. 

"IB)  The  Commiaaioner  ahatt  appoint  a 
apedal  taak  force  to  devdop  and  teat  an  ef- 
fective methodology  to  aocuratdp  meaaure 
dropout  and  retention  ratea.  Not  later  than 
1  pear  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of  the 
Sdiool  Improvement  Act  of  1997.  the  taak 
force  thatt  aubmit  a  report  of  ita  recommen- 
dationa,  induding  procedurea  for  implemen- 
tation of  audi  recammendtttiana,  to  the 
Commiaaioner  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
teea o^  the  Oon^reaK 


'lO  On  the  aeeond  Tueaday  after  Labor 
Day  of  1999  and  an  eadi  audi  Tueaday 
thereafter,  the  Center  ahatt  aubmU  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  committeea  of  the  Con- 
greaa of  the  dropout  and  retention  rate  pre- 
vailing an  Mardi  30  ofeadi  audi  pear. ". 

Ii)  FnuNOAi.  Aid  Stvdt.— Section  409lg)  of 
the  Act  U  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph 14)  thefoOowing  new  paragraph: 

"IS)  Aa  of  March  30.  1990.  and  every  3 
yeara  thereafter,  the  Center  ahatt  conduct  a 
national  atudy  and  aurvey  ofAnandal  aid 
in  accordance  with  the  proviaiona  of  aection 
13031c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1999.  The  Center  ahatt  aubmU  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  committeea  of  the 
Congreaa  concerning  the  flndinga  of  audi 
atudy.". 

H)  Dmcxnnial  Analysb  or  School  Da- 
TRiCTa.— Section  409lg)  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  paragraph  15)  thefoOow- 
ing new  paragraph' 

"19)  On  AprU  1.  1992.  and  every  10  yeara 
thereafter,  the  Center  ahatt  aubmU  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  committeea  of  the  Con- 
greaa concerning  the  aocial  and  economic 
atatua  of  dMdren  who  reaUe  in  the  areaa 
aerved  by  different  local  educational  agen- 
ciea. Such  report  $hcM  be  baaed  on  data  col- 
lected during  the  moat  recent  decennial 
cenaua. 

Ik)  National  LoNornmiNAL  Svkvet.— Sec- 
tion 409lg)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  19)  the  ftiOowing  new  para- 
graph' 

"17)  The  Center  ahaO  conduct  a  atudy  of  a 
atatiatieaOy  relevant  aampU  of  atudenU  en- 
rolled  in  elementary  and  aecondary  achool 
concerning  educational  progreaa.  intdlectu- 
al  devdopment,  and  economic  proaperity. 
Such  atudy  ahatt  evaluate  audi  atudenta  by 
audi  criteria  at  2-year  intervala.  Aa  ofTdmir 
ary  1. 1999.  and  every  9  yeara  thereafter,  the 
Commiaaioner  ahatt  adect  a  aample  of  atu- 
denta enroOed  in  adiool  far  t/kia  atudy. 

(U  CmmDBOUL  Triationt  or  Data.— Sec- 
tion 409ld)  of  the  Act  ia  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  13)  the  fallowing  new  para- 
graph' 

"I4)IA)  Except  aa  provided  in  thU  aection, 
noperaonmay— 

"ID  uae  any  indivlduatty  identifiable  in- 
formation fumiahed  under  the  proviaiona  of 
thia  aection  for  any  purpoae  other  than  ata- 
tiatical  piinwaea  for  uOiidi  it  la  auppUed; 

"Hi)  make  any  publication  wherdty  the 
data  fumiahed  by  any  particular  person 
under  thia  aection  can  be  idetMfled:  or 

"liii)  permit  anyone  other  than  the  indi- 
viduala authoriaed  by  the  Commiaaioner  to 
examine  the  individual  reporta;  or 

"IB)  no  department,  bureau,  agency,  afflr 
cer,  or  employee  of  the  QavemmetU,  except 
the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  StatiaHca  in 
carrying  out  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aection, 
ahatt  require,  for  any  reaaon,  copiea  of  re- 
porta which  have  been  filed  under  thU  aec- 
tion with  the  Center  far  Education  5tatia- 
tica  or  retained  by  any  individual  reapond- 
ent  Copiea  of  audi  reporta  whidi  have  been 
aa  retained  or  JUed  with  the  Center  or  any  of 
ita  employeea  or  cantractora  or  agenta  ahatt 
be  immune  from  legal  proeeaa.  and  ahatt  not 
withotU  the  eonaent  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, be  admitted  aa  evidence  or  uaed  for 
any  purpoae  in  any  action,  auit,  or  oOier  ju- 
dicial or  adminiatratlve  proceeding.  TMm 
autoection  duitt  only  apply  to  individually 
identi/table  data  laa  defined  in  aubparo- 
gr^hlE). 

"lO  Whoever,  bdng  or  having  been  an  em- 
ployee or  ataff  member  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commiaaioner  or  in  aecordr 
anee  with  thU  aection  of  the  Act,  having 


taken  and  aubacribed  the  oath  of  office,  or 
having  awom  to  cbaerve  the  limitationa  im- 
pared  by  aubaeetlon  la),  pubUahea  or  com- 
municatee any  individually  identifiable  in- 
formation laa  defined  in  aubparagraph  IE), 
the  diadoaure  of  whidi  ia  prohibited  under 
the  proviaiona  of  aubparagraph  IA).  and 
wMdi  cornea  into  hia  or  her  poaseaaion  by 
reaaon  of  employment  lor  otherwlae  provid- 
ing aerdcea)  under  the  proviaiona  of  thia 
aection,  ahatt  be  fined  not  mare  than  9S.0O0 
or  imprlaoned  not  more  than  5  yeara,  or 
both. 

"ID)  The  Commiaaioner  may  utiliae  tem- 
porary atajOr,  including  employeea  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agenciea  or  inatrumentalitiea 
induding  local  education  apenciei^  and  em- 
ployeea of  private  organiaationa  to  aaalat  the 
Center  in  performing  the  work  autteriaed 
by  thia  aecHan,  but  only  if  auch  temporary 
ataff  ia  awom  to  obaerve  the  limitationa  im- 
poaed  by  thia  aection. 

"IE)  For  the  purpoae*  of  thi*  taction— 

"Ii)  the  term  IndividuaUy  tdenUfiabU  in- 
formation' mean*  any  record,  reaponae  form, 
completed  aurvey  or  aggregation  thereof 
from  whidi  information  about  indixHdual 
atudenta,  teacher*,  adminiatrator*  or  other 
individual  peraona  may  be  revealed; 

"Hi)  the  term  "report'  meana  a  reaponae 
prodded  by  or  about  an  Individual  to  an  in- 
quiry from  Ote  Center  and  doea  not  include 
a  atatiatical  aggregation  from  which  indi- 
vlduatty idenHflabU  information  caniiot  be 
revealed;  and 

"liii)  aa  uaed  in  dauae  IV,  the  term  'per- 
aona' doea  not  indude  Statea,  local  educa- 
tional agendea,  or  adiooia.". 

Im)  EDOCAimN  Infommauon  and  Data.— 
Section  409  of  the  Act  ia  amended— 

ID  in  aubaeetlon  le)ID  by  atrUdng  in  the 
firat  aentence  "of  the  Office"; 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  aubaeetlon 
IV: 

"IVID  there  U  eatabliahed  within  the 
Center  a  National  Cooperative  Education 
Statlatiea  Syatem  Ihereafter  referred  to  in 
thia  aubaection  aa  tlie  'Syatem').  The  purpoae 
of  the  Syatem  i*  to  produce  and  tnaintain, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Statea,  comparer 
ble  and  uniform  educational  information 
and  data  that  are  uaeful  for  policy-making 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levd. 

"12)  Eadi  StaU  that  dealrea  to  partldpate 
in  the  ayatem  ahaO — 

"IA)  firat  develop  with  the  Center  the  in- 
finmation  and  data-gathering  reguirementa 
that  are  needed  to  report  on  the  condition 
and  progreaa  of  dementary  and  aecondary 
education  in  the  United  State*,  audi  aa  in- 
fitrmatlon  and  data  on— 

"IV  adioola  and  achool  dlatrlcta; 

"liV  atudenta  and  enrottmenta,  induding 
apedal  papuMiona; 

"lUV  teadiera  and  adiool  adminiatratora; 

"liv)  the  finandng  of  elementary  and  aec- 
ondary education; 

"Iv)  atudent  outcomea,  induding  acorea  on 
atandardiaed  teata  and  other  meaaurea  of 
educational  achievement;  and 

"IvV  the  progreaa  of  education  reform  in 
the  Statea  and  the  Nation;  and 

"IB)  then  enter  into  an  agreement  wiOi  the 
Center  for  Oiat  flacal  year  to  comply  with 
thoae  in/brmation  and  data-pattorinff  re- 
guirementa. 

"13)  To  eatabliah  and  maintain  the  ayatem, 
the  Commiaaioner— 

"IA)  ahatt- 

"IV  provide  technical  aaaiatanoe  to  the 
Statea  regtuding  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance; and  use  q^  the  Ayatem^  datv  and 

"tiV  to  the  extent  possible;  implement 
atandard  definitiona  and  data  collection 
pToeedurea;  and 


"IB)  map— 

"IV  directly,  or  thn>u0h  granta,  coopera- 
tive agraementa,  or  eontraeta,  conduct  re- 
aeardi,  development,  demonatrotion,  and 
evaluation  acHdtlea  that  are  rdated  to  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Syatem;  and 

"Hi)  preacribe  appropriate  guiddinea  to 
enaure  that  the  atatiatical  acHdUea  of  the 
Statea  partldpatlng  in  the  Syatem  produce 
data  that  are  uniA>r7n,  timely,  and  appropri- 
ately oceeaaible: ". 

13)  in  aubaection  If)— 

IA)  by  inaerting  "ID" after  "If)";  and 

IB)  by  adding  after  paragraph  ID  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph' 

"12)  The  Commiaaioner  may  contract  with 
State*  to  carry  out  aubaection  Ii).  Such  con- 
tract* may  not  exceed  33.S  percent  of  the 
coat  to  the  State  of  meeting  Ote  information 
and  data  gathertng  reguirementa  in  compli- 
ance with  auch  aubaection. ". 

In)  State  TRAOima  Pooobam.— Section 
409lb)l3)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
before  the  aemieolon  the  foOowing:  "land 
ahatt  eatabliah  a  apedal  program  to  train 
employeea  of  audi  State  and  local  agenciea 
in  the  uae  of  tlie  Center^  atandard  *tatl*tl- 
cal  procedure*  and  concept*  and  may  e*tab- 
liah  a  fdlowa  program  to  temporarily  ap- 
point auch  employeea  aa  fdlowa  at  the 
Center  for  the  purpoae  of  /smiliariaation 
with  the  operationa  of  the  Center)". 

lo)  AtmoKiZATioN  or  AppRonuAjroNS.- 

ID  Section  409{f)(D  of  the  Act  la*  to  redea- 
ignated  in  aubaection  Im)  of  thia  aecUan)  i* 
amended  to  read  aafoOowa: 

"lf)ll)  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoaea  of  Oiia  aection  lin- 
duding  aalariea  and  expenaea)  $25,909,000 
for  flacal  year  1999.  $32,923,000  for  flacal 
year  1999,  $37,323,000  for  flacal  year  1990. 
and  audi  aum*  a*  may  be  neeeaaary  for  each 
of  the  flacal  yeara  1991. 1992.  and  1993.". 

12)  Section  405lf)ID  of  the  Act  ia  amended 
by  atriking  "and  aection  409". 

Ip)  OowrouoNO  ilJCEMDiawTS.— Tlie  head- 
ing of  aection  409  of  the  Act  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  fottowa:  "national  ckntkk  roa  kdvca- 

TION  STATOTICS". 

8KC  atM  8CBOOL  omortiasT  act  or  iter  bata. 
Section  405le)IDIA)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Pradalona  Act  ia  amended  by  inaerUng 
before  the  aemieolon  ",  induding  data  on 
the  performance  in  fheae  areaa  of  atudenta 
terved  by  diapter  1  of  the  Sdiool  Improve- 
ment Aet  of  1997  and  diapter  1  of  the  Edu- 
cation Conaolldatlon  and  Improvement  Aet 
of  1991.". 


orrwKMD  BT  tan.  mub 

BCr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dauk  Pace 
447.  line  14.  bef<»«  "Section"  insert  "(a)". 

Pace  447,  after  line  20.  insert  the  follow- 
Inc  subaection: 

(b)  Section  S  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
IMO  (30  V&C.  230,  PX.  81-«74)  is  amended 
by  addinc  after  aubeection  (h)  the  foUowinc 
aubaection: 

"(1)  For  any  fiscal  year,  a  local  educational 
acency  which  does  not  receive  the  full 
amount  to  which  such  acency  ia  entitled 
under  subaecttoos  (aX2)  and  (bXS).  ahall  be 
ellcHde.  at  the  discretloa  of  any  Federal  ex- 
ecutive acency,  to  receive  funds  from  auch 
agency  in  an  amount  whidi  ia  not  in  excess 
of  any  deficiency  under  this  section.". 

BCr.  DAUB  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  ininted  in  the  Rnoas. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Impact  Aid  Program. 

My  amendment  sedcs  to  introduce 
an  element  of  flexlbUity  to  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  for  thoae  school  districts 
who  are  Impacted  by  the  Feda«l  pres- 
ence of  a  military  base  or  Installation 
The  amendment  provides  a  mecha- 
nism to  allow  any  local  education 
agency  that  does  not  receive  the  full 
amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  military 
"A"  and  "B"  children,  to  «>ply  for 
supplemental  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  decision  to  award  these  supple- 
mental funds  would  remain  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  of  Defoise. 
and  the  fimds  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  shortfall  that  the  school 
district  had  incurred. 

Under  current  law.  the  only  recourse 
that  the  militarily  In^Mcted  school 
districts  have  should  they  be  faced 
with  a  funding  shortfall,  is  to  file  an 
^plication  for  funding  under  section 
6  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

Section  6  is  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  district  that  quali- 
fies under  section  6  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  must  meet  very  qDedflc  crite- 
ria, and  must  receive  all  of  its  funds 
through  section  6. 

The  amendment.  theref<H«.  would 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  supplemental  payments  to  heav- 
ily impacted  military  school  districts  if 
these  districts  are  unable  to  receive 
full  entitlement  payments  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  in- 
dicate that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  funding 
military  "A"  and  "B"  studente  from 
the  DQMtftment  of  Education,  but 
rather,  I  seek  to  allow  a  school  district 
to  receive  funding  concurrently  from 
both  the  Defense  and  Education  De- 
partments—should the  funding  short- 
fall necessitate  such  actions. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Chairman  HawKiira  and  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Oood- 
UHQ,  for  their  exemplary  efforts  at 
crafting  HJl.  5,  and  for  their  assist- 
ance on  crafting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  intcD- 
tion  at  some  point  later  in  the  debate 
on  my  amendment  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  <«H>ortimity  to 
support  this  amendment  in  conference 
should  it  get  to  the  confermce  table 
this  year  or  next  via  the  other  body's 
bill  as  distinguished  from  it  being  In- 
cluded by  a  vote  in  the  woi^  that  we 
here  today  are  considering. 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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fgr  caialnnkn,  flnt  of  all  I  would 
Uke  to  ezpUn  a  Uttle  how  we  bave 
gotten  to  this  ixdnt  in  relatiaiehip  to 
ImiMetakL  In  every  other  wea  in  this 
taill  we  were  able  to  wosk  wy  doeely 
with  an  of  tboee  interested.  They  did 
not  all  get  what  they  wanted,  but  they 
all  got  annexing. 

When  we  were  dealing  with  impact 
■Id  apd  during  the  period  where  the 
impact  aid  people  were  testifying  I 
asked  the  question:  Is  there  some  dis- 
unity among  this  group,  because  it 
Kuimnil  things  were  not  falling  togeth- 
er, nor  have  we  seen  anything  from 
them  that  was  concrete.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  the  gentleman  that  no.  they  are 
unified,  and  they  would  have  their 
propoaal  to  me  the  very  next  day. 
niat  was  several  months  ago.  As  yet  I 
have  not  seen  that  jHOposal.  my  staff 
has  not  seen  that  proposaL  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  on  the 
other  aide  has  seen  that  proposaL 

So  we  had  a  dUemma.  I  then  decided 
to  give  in  on  the  issue  that  I  have 
always  argued  for  tar  the  last  IS  years. 
Hie  gentleman  fmn  Minnesota,  Bnx 
^^■■■■1  tells  me  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  B  pe<H>le  in  the 
impact  aid  because  in  my  area,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  getting  money  that  I 
did  not  really  think  they  deserved.  I 
said  I  would  not  fight  that  issue  this 
tjm*.  I  would  Just  go  with  the  current 
legislation.  That  is  the  way  we  left  it. 
The  gmtlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hatss].  who  had  a  proposal  that  came 
to  htm  late,  which  he  put  together, 
was  willing  to  say  that  we  will  put  this 
off  and  we  wHl  deal  with  the  issue  at  a 
later  time.  Normally  I  would  not  have 
any  problem  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do.  If  he  can  get  any 
money  fran  the  Defense  Department, 
that  would  be  fine.  I  do  not  think  he 
can  get  any  money,  but  that  is  fine. 

The  problem  is  that  we  then  open 
this  gate  whi^  we  have  dosed,  and  in 
fairness  it  seems  to  me  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hatbs,  and  to 
many  others  who  had  Individual 
issues,  I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendmmt. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  the 
prtHMsal,  that  if  it  becomes  a  confer- 
enceaUe  item  because  the  Senate  is 
dealing  with  it  I  would  very  much  sup- 
jMirt  what  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Daub]  is  trying  to  do. 
I  yldd  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Ur.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  rise  to 
say  to  the  gentlonan  from  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Daub,  that  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment  and  I  would  hope  in 
the  final  analysts,  and  as  I  understand 
he  is  perhaps  gcdng  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  but  there  should  be  an 
agreement  "««*«"g  all  of  us  here  and 
those  who  wiD  be  working  on  the  bill 
that  it  will  be  considered  when  and  if 
the  bill  goes  to  ccmf  erence.  It  is  a  good 
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amendment.  It  does  allow,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  indicated,  an  opportunity 
for  the  Defense  Department,  if  there 
should  be  a  shortfall  frcKn  whatever 
source,  whether  the  shortfall  is  from 
the  State  or  Federal  Government,  it 
would  allow  the  Defense  Department 
to  be  able  to  contribute  some  money 
to  that  school  system  to  keep  that 
school  system  in  operation. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment 
and  a  good  idea.  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  finally  agreed 
to  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  am 
pleased  to  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
t.h#nk  the  gentleman  from  Bftlchigan 
for  his  support.  I  Imow  that  he  too  has 
other  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
impact  aid  program,  and  it  is  an  tm- 
I>ortant  concern. 

Fy>r  a  small  State  like  Nebraska,  it  is 
not  Just  a  military  impaction  which 
was  the  prindpal  vehide  years  ago,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  has  indicated  to  me  I  know  in 
many  discussions  was  the  reason  this 
all  came  about,  but  we  have  added  to 
It  since  low-income  housing  provisions 
and  provisions  that  take  care  of  the 
impaction  problem  with  our  native 
American  Indian  reservational  circum- 
stances. I  happen  to  have  in  Nebraska 
three  very  large  Indian  reservations.  I 
am  as  concerned  as  are  many  members 
of  the  committee  with  fair  treatment 
for  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  the  folks  who  live  on  our 
native  American  reservations  across 
this  country. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  concerned 
about  some  States  that  have  different 
allocation  formulas,  as  I  think  the 
gentleman's  State  does,  and  I  want  to 
be  very  supportive  of  his  intentions  as 
well  which  may  occur  at  a  later  point 
in  this  debate.  But  I  do  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  supporting  the 
amendment. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  as  I  indicated, 
at  some  point  when  I  withdraw  the 
amendment,  with  the  appropriate  sig- 
nals from  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty side.  I  would  hope  that  this  does  get 
favorable  consideration  by  the  confer- 
ees should  the  matter  make  it  to  con- 
ference tlirough  the  other  body's  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SIiATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
would  like  to  commend  both  gentle- 
men for  their  interest  In  this  area.  As 
someone  who  represents  both  Fort 
Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the 
surrounding  communities,  yesterday 
perhaps  my  colleagues  did  not  hear 
the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ioes  dealing  with  this  very  basic  issue, 
because  there  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Army, 
the  buHding  is  owned  by  the  local 
school  board,  and  there  is  a  hassle 
over  whether  the  DOE  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  going  to  pay  the 
bill  or  whether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the 
problem  we  are  having,  of  course,  is 
the  kids  are  falling  between  the 
cracks,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  Just  very  important  for  us  to 
come  together  and  resolve  this  issue  to 
make  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation the  kids  are  being  exposed  to  Is 
excellent  and  that  we  can  all  be  proud 
of  it.  so  I  look  forward  to  woricing  with 
the  gentleman  and  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska in  the  next  few  months  in 
trying  to  once  and  for  all  resolve  this 
question  about  who  is  going  to  be 
paying  for  this  education. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

ytr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
lihg].  I  think  has  described  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  before  the  Commit- 
tee today  and  the  tremendous  efforts 
that  we  put  forth  in  trying  to  bring 
into  play  and  into  place  before  the 
House  a  paclu«e. 
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Unfortunately,  the  statesmanship 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ooodlihg  and  by  Mr. 
Hatxs  did  not  accomplish  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise  to  many  individuals. 
We  have  these  Individual  proposals  to 
deal  with  specific  items  In  the  package 
which  we  obviously  would  oppose,  be- 
catise  we  think  that  they  relate  to 
each  other  and  they  should  not  be 
considered  in  isolation.  It  is  for  that 
reason  we  decided  that  the  best  *9- 
proach  and  the  wisest  approach  would 
be  to  oppose  the  amendments.  At  the 
same  time  we  commit  to  you  and  if 
and  when  this  matter  is  considered  in 
conference  that  we  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  proposal. 

We  think  they  have  a  lot  of  merit. 
We  are  not  passing  on  the  merit  today, 
but  merely  on  the  procedure.  We  can 
assure  you  full  consideration  in  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Daub  amendment.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
will  woik  with  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 


braska to  get  the  other  body  to  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  appreciation  to  the  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed,  through 
this  amendment,  their  interest  and 
concern  in  the  whole  issue  of  impact 
aid.  I  am  glad  also  to  t>e  able  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Congressman  Hawkihs  and  vice  chair- 
man. Congressman  Goodliho. 

I  favor,  as  has  been  said,  a  balanced 
U>proach  to  this  whole  question  of 
impact  aid.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
tried  my  best  to  package,  and  the  staff 
in  my  office  worked  feverishly  to  try 
to  put  together  all  entities  of  the 
impact  aid  issue  and  i4>proach  it  from 
that  angle,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
see  a  fragmented  approach  which 
would  throw  the  whole  fimding  issue 
out  of  line. 

Agreement  coiUd  not  be  reached  on 
the  parki^i"g  approach.  For  that 
reason,  I  withdrew  my  amendment. 

I  will  be  glad,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  oiu*  chairman,  to  partidpate  in  the 
discussion  in  conference  to  see  if  we 
can  reach  an  agreement  on  all  angles 
and  all  parts  of  this  impact  aid  situa- 
tion. 

I  frankly  appreciate  the  approach  of 
our  keeping  the  issue  alive,  because  we 
do  have  many  of  our  kids,  not  only  in 
the  military  but  those  who  live  in 
public  housing,  those  who  have  no 
taxing  base  to  support  our  education 
system,  are  in  need  of  help  as  they 
seek  to  get  the  education  that  they  de- 
serve and  need. 

I  think  it  is  to  the  interests  of  our 
whole  country  to  make  sure  that  we 
see  that  people  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  have  an  opiDortunity  to 
get  the  Idnd  of  education  that  will 
make  them  the  kind  of  citizens  that 
our  great  country  deserves  and  needs. 

For  this  reason  and  this  reason 
alone  at  this  time  I  agree  with  the 
chairman,  with  Congressman  Dattb.  in 
the  withdrawal  of  his  amendment  and 
I  do  hope  and  pray  we  can  reach 
agreement  in  conference  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  involving  all  interests  of 
the  impact  aid. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  want  to  also  Join  in  commending 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska.  Hal 
Dave,  for  agreeing  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  He  is  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion here,  acting  with  enormous  sensi- 
tivity, of  having  three  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  a  military  district.  He  is 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  ef- 
fectively as  he  can. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that 
in  the  equalisation  formula  on  impact 
aid  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  this  program  better.  But  the 


effect  of  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  and  which  I 
now  understand  will  be  dealt  with  in 
conference,  is  that  the  coalition  that  is 
so  vital  to  keep  this  impact  aid  coa- 
lesced together  might  be  hurt.  I  say 
this  becaiise  you  have  many  important 
critical  school  districts  in  the  country 
operating  under  the  military,  which, 
obviously,  are  very  strong.  Then  you 
have  many  other  school  districts  oper- 
ating under  the  BIA.  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  repre- 
senting Indian  children,  that  many 
times  are  politically  weak.  They  are 
politically  weak,  because  many  times 
the  Department  of  Interior  does  not 
adequately  represent  Indian  students. 

If  you  look  at  the  budget  for  Indian 
education,  if  you  look  at  the  budget 
for  many  Indian  programs,  the  Interi- 
or Department,  which  traditionally 
stands  behind  Indian  programs,  has 
not  been  doing,  that.  They  have  been 
decimating  Indian  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Ross  Swimmer,  pro- 
posed a  sweeping  proposal  which  radi- 
cally altered  Indian  education  pro- 
grams, which  many  Indian  leaders  f  dt 
insulted  because  they  had  not  been 
consulted,  which  basically  almost  took 
the  decisionmaking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  people  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  bureaucracy;  it  has  been 
rejected.  For  that  reason,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  discom- 
fort in  Indian  tribes  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions about  the  future  of  Indian  edu- 
cation. 

The  Federal  trust  responsibility  sajrs 
there  is  such  a  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
Indian  education.  But  I  want  to  praise 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  is  trying 
to  deal  with  a  difficult  problon.  I  feel 
very  stroniAy  that  this  is  something 
that  we  can  deal  with  better  in  confer- 
ence, in  future  hearings. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  the  interest  he  has 
shown.  This  is  not  any  easy  one  when 
you  consider  the  payment  In  lieu  of 
tax  idea,  particularly  for  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  those  which  have 
sparsely  settled  areas,  even  perhvw 
more  Federal  parkland  than  they  do 
square  miles  with  a  tax  base;  this  is  a 
very  important  program,  one  which 
the  committee,  I  think,  has  always 
dealt  with  very  welL  It  is  a  program 
that  has  had  little  respect  by  any 
Preddent,  regardless  of  which  political 
party  occupies  the  White  House.  The 
program  has  constantly  been  nickded 
and  dimed  and  sort  of  been  the  whip- 
ping boy  at  the  end  of  the  traO  whm 
we  tried  to  put  budget  matters  togeth- 
er. It  is  a  critical  program  of  more 
qiiallty  education  for  low  income  fami- 


lies, for  folks  who  live  on  native  Amer- 
ican Indian  reservations  as  wdl  as  the 
children  of  the  folks  who  proudly  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  country  and  want 
that  same  kind  of  education  no  matter 
how  trandent  they  might  be.  in  tams 
of  their  assignments,  over  thdr  ear 
reers. 

So  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  It  is  unfortunate  that  confu- 
sion and  dissension  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  the  lade  of  outright  being 
forthcoming  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  special  interests  that  we  here 
today  seek  to  accommodate  in  terms  of 
getting  this  matter  moved  forward 
with  unanimity  so  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  concerns  that 
we  are  expressing  here  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yldding. 

Mr.  RICHAR[)SON.  Mr.  CMmian.  the  0«i> 
amendnwrrt  potentially  hurts  the  cosMion  that 
intact  tki  has  trtod  to  hold  together.  Erwour- 
ages  the  poWicaHy  strong  miUaiy  dMricts  to 
go  to  other  departments  or  agerwtes.  Leswss 
the  poWicatty  weak  out 

Whie  this  may  help  in  the  short  run.  m  the 
long  njn  it  would  desboy  the  program. 

If  this  constitutes  an  authority  to  use  sny 
other  funds,  then: 

First,  broadest  authority  ever  enacted; 

Second,  we  have  no  control  over  wAisre  the 
[}efense  Secretary  may  take  the  money  trora 
Most  likely  from  programs  poMically  unpopular 
with  an  administration;  artd 

Third,  «ve  have  no  reason  to  bsieve  Itwt 
any  payments  from  the  [Menae  [>apartment 
wouU  be  stable  snd  continuing.  If  they  fludu- 
ato  based  upon  personalities,  phUoeophies. 
or  poWtos— then  in  a  very  short  time  there 
wouM  be  chaos. 

We  need  to  keep  impact  M  intact  and 


New  Mkxioo  Siaxb  Jiwrumtan  aw  Ebuca- 
xioii— Impact  Aid  QusRioirt  akd  Airswns 

1.  Q.  W?uU  U  the  "big  deal"  about  being  an 
eQualiMotion  state,  and  vhjf  it  eouaUMotion 
importantT 

A.  When  a  state  has  such  dlveraity  in  Ite 
■chool  dlstrlcte  tn  tenni  of  wealth,  student 
populatiai,  ruralneM  sod  ieolitlon  socfa  as 
New  Mexico,  it  beoomea  necaawry  that  edu- 
cation tie  firnded  In  aueh  a  way  that  atu- 
denta  can  be  guaranteed  a  tree  and  appro- 
priate education.  In  New  Mezloo  we  found 
out  14  years  ago  that  it  was  neoeanry  that 
we  establiab  an  equalisattan  funding  formu- 
la for  this  exact  purpose.  New  Medeo's 
equallBbtion  formula  Is  aeoood  to  none,  and 
aooordtnt  to  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  OfOoe. 
this  atate'a  disparity  from  district  to  distrlet 
in  student  ezpen^turea  la  approximatdy  ft 

2.  Q.  Why  thould  $tate$  be  aBowed  to  take 
credit  for  Impact  Aid  fundsT  TVae  AmdM 
were  intended  for  loetU  edwoa/Oon  ageneim 
to  make  vp  for  the  Ion  of  propertt  (ant 
vhen  the  federal  govemmentli  propertt 
ownership  in  a  school  district  reduces  that 
dUtricfs  oMttty  to  generate  local  revenue  to 
fund  edtieation. 

A.  When  a  state  providea  the  majority  of 
funding  tor  a  achod  distrlet  and  property 
tazea  are  not  a  rnaiar  oooslderatlon  as  a  rev- 
enue aouree  for  funding  edooatlaa.  it  is  than 
imperattve  that  a  state  be  allowed  to  oooBld- 
er  the  Impact  Aid  revenue  as  part  of  the 
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MMr  Mttloo  liM  an  equallMtkin  fimdlDC 
tamnla  for  edacatlnti  irtUch  oooaiden 
dtttaraot  damenti  in  an  etfoft  to 
!  raranue  to  diatilota  with  ditferent 
_  _aA  condttmna.  New  Mezleo  la  a  lane 
.  ^rtth  n  adMMl  iMatiilf^T  We  bave  many 
rural  and  a  tew  nitan  dMrieta.  We  have  dla- 
tiMa  with  laaa  than  100  atodenta  oorerlnc 
itMiiy  aqoara  nrilea.  and  a  metropoUtan 
tfftyM?«  dtatrlet  with  T5.000  atudenta.  We 
have  a»«alled  "rldi''  wOmoU  diatriete  mb/en 
pitipeity  valuatlan  la  hiiii  due  to  on  and  laa 
,  and  dMrlett  with  pfoperty  valuea 
'  low  taaeanae  of  the  mountainous 
land.  Property  tazea  are  not  a 

I  of  taaiStm  local  educatian  acm- 

}  flf  ^fffy>*^^  diatrlcta. 
THe  State  of  Nftw  If  ezloo.  throu^  tte  gen- 
eral fund  system,  pravldea  over  90  percent 
of  the  revenue  needed  to  fund  education. 
CmMQuently.  it  la  imperative  that  statea 
such  aa  New  Mexico  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  count  Impact  Aid  revenue  as  part  of  the 
state's  revenue  to  fund  educatioD.  By  doing 
ao.  New  Mexico  can  retain  SQUAUZATION 
as  It  funds  educatkn  statewide  for  aU  stu- 


S.  Q.  What  tiOHifleaMX  doe*  local  vrtuper- 
ta  tax  taw  infw»MMg  eiweaUiMT 

A.  In  New  Mexico,  praeticaUy  none.  For 
operatkmal  purposes.  aCbool  districts  can 
generate  revenue  from  a  half  mill  levy.  In 
total,  thto  represents  approximately  $8  mfl- 
UoB  out  of  total  statewide  funding  of  $785 
mHUon.  School  distrlcto  retain  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  $5  milllan  and  the  rest  is  dlstrfl>- 
uted  on  a  per-unit  basia  to  school  districts. 
Most  othv  statea  rely  on  property  taxes  as 
the  "«»«"  basis  for  funding  education.  But 
Xtvn^^  again,  many  are  under  federal  court 
order  to  provide  studenU  with  an  apprcwrl- 
ate  and  equal  opportunity  education.  That 
la  acne  through  forced  bussing  and  other 
ways   ^hai.   may   divupt   the   educational 

4.  Q.  What  havvena  if  that  tection  of  feder- 
al ttatutt  U  removed  and  tchool  dUtrieU 
retain  109  percent  of  their  Impact  Aid  reve- 

A.  DIaequallBtion.  Other  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new 
equalisation  f  onnula,  would  need  to  be  oon- 
■idered  tar  New  Mexico.  That  would  mean 
sending  New  Mexico  back  to  the  drawing 
board  after  it  has  fine-tuned  its  formula 
over  IS  years. 

5.  Q.  Do  New  Mexico  tdtool  dUtricti  that 
receive  Impact  Aid  fea  ihortchanged  be- 
cause Okey  do  not  retain  their  Impact  Aid 
revenmetT 

A.  To  our  knowledge,  not  (me  New  Mexico 
sdiool  district  reodving  Impact  Aid  has  con- 
tacted its  Congressioaal  delegatitm  to  sup- 
port an  attempt  to  allow  Impact  Aid  school 
distrkts  to  retain  the  Impact  Aid  revenues. 
Why?  Because  they  realise  that  such  an 
aeUon  would  result  in  disequalization  in  the 


state,  and  ramifications  will  be  felt  by  every 
sdiool  district  in  New  Mexico. 

4.  Q.  Does  eqwaUaation  workT 

A.  Tea,  partlculaiiy  when  a  poor  sUte  like 
New  Mwrio"  has  to  '««'H»««<«*  Its  revenues  to 
provide  the  best  education  possible  to  oS  of 
its  students.  New  Mexico's  oommltment  to 
education  is  amongst  the  bluest  in  the 
nation  with  over  M  percent  of  ita  general 
fund  expended  for  education. 

SXATK  OP  NBW  MXXIOO, 

DiPAKiifxiiT  or  Educatioh, 
Santo  re.  NM,  May  IS.  1M7. 
Hon.  Bnx  RiCHAUtaoir. 
17.&  JtepresentoHM;  3S2  Cannon  Bvming, 
WoMhirtQlon,  DC 
Dbax  ComaxasMAii  RicHAuaoir  We  have 
been  advised  by  your  office  that  an  attempt 
will    be    made    to    fV"*"***    Subsection 
MdXSXA)  of  Public  Law  874.  which  provides 
the  f ollowlnr 

"...  If  a  State  has  in  effect  a  program  of 
State  aid  for  free  public  education  for  any 
fiscal  year,  which  is  designed  to  equalise  ex- 
penditures for  free  public  education  among 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  that  Stete. 
paymmts  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
miLy  be  taken  into  consideration  by  such 
State  in  determining  the  relative— 

(i)  financial  resources  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State;  and 

(11)  Financial  need  of  such  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  for  chil- 
dren served  by  such  agency  provided  that  a 
State  may  consider  as  local  resources  funds 
received  under  this  title  only  in  proportion 
to  the  share  that  local  revenues  covered 
under  a  State  equalization  program  are  of 
total  local  revenues." 

As  you  are  aware.  New  Mexico  is  an  equal- 
ized state  and  it  takes  credit  for  ninety-five 
(95%)  of  Impact  Aid  revenue  received  by 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs).  New 
Mexico  expects  to  receive  approximately 
$35,000,000  in  Impact  Aid  in  School  Year 
1986-87.  The  Impact  Aid  districts  retain 
one-third  (V4)  of  the  874  revenue  generated 
by  Special  Education  Handlc^ped  pupils 
(approximately  $1,400,000)  plus  five  percent 
(5%)  of  the  balance  ($3,100,000).  The 
ninety-five  percent  (96%)  retained  by  the 
state  is  approximately  $31,900,000. 

The  state  recognizes  the  ninety-five  (95%) 
as  state  revenue,  and  those  funds  are  reallo- 
cated to  aU  public  school  districts.  This 
amount  approximates  $73.15  per  program 
unit. 

New  Mexico  vehemently  omxMes  the  pro- 
posal that  payments  under  this  tlUe  may 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  an  equal- 
ized state  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  New  Mexico  utilizes  an  equalized  formu- 
la to  ensure  that  pupils  throughout  the 
state  are  afforded  a  free  and  appropriate 
public  education.  We  will  lose  approximate- 
ly $31,900,000  that  we  are  presently  able  to 
distribute  to  all  school  distrlcto  on  a  per 
unit 


2.  As  an  equalised  state,  this  change  would 
cause  a  significant  disparity  between  the  per 
unit  revenue  received  for  those  districts  who 
receive  ImtMct  Aid  and  those  Non-Impact 
Aid  districts.  See  Attachmoit  A(l)  and  A(2). 

New  Mexico's  state  equalization  formula 
distributes  funds  tm  a  per  unit  basis.  Unite 
are  determined  by  considering  membership, 
rural  isolation,  high  cost  pupils,  teacher 
training  and  experience,  as  well  as  district 
size. 

As  Attachment  B.  we  are  providing  a 
letter  to  Oovemor  Carruthers  which  ex- 
plains the  problem  of  New  Mexico  not 
having  the  ability  to  take  credit  for  Impact 
Aid.  and  Attachment  C  provides  a  question 
and  answer  document  to  respond  to  some 
issues  which  may  be  raised. 

Again,  losing  the  ability  to  take  credit  for 
Impact  Aid  will  cause  two  very  major  prob- 
lems to  this  stote.  First,  the  state  has  that 
much  leas  to  distribute  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts, and  second,  the  impact  on  Impact  Aid 
districts  and  Non-Impact  Aid  districte  are 
such  that  a  large  disparity  (disequaUzation) 
wUl  exist  in  the  state. 

Please  realize  that  we  have  been  given  but 
one  (1)  day  to  analyze,  review  and  consider 
the  implications  of  the  proposal  that  will  be 
brought  up  on  the  House  floor.  We  hope 
that  the  information  we've  provided  will  be 
of  some  assistance  to  you  as  this  issue  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Should  you  need  additional  Information, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

AUH  D.  MOBOAH. 

State  Superintendent 
QfPtMic  Imtruction. 

Stats  op  Nxw  Mxxico, 
DxPAXTifKirr  OP  Edticatioii. 
SatUa  Fe,  NM,  May  20. 1987. 
Mr.  Damiait  Thormam  , 
U.S.    Courthoute,    South    Federal    Place- 
Room  B2«.  Santa  Fe,  NM. 
DxAH  Ma.  Tbokmak:  As  per  your  request, 
attached  is  an  analysis  which  reflecte  the 
impact  that  the  proposed  change  to  elimi- 
nate states  from  taUng  credit  for  P.L.  81- 
874  will  have  on  Congressioiud  District  #3. 
Colimm  8  reflects  revenue  that  school  dis- 
tricts would  receive  on  a  per  unit  basis  whQe 
column  9  reflects  revenue  on  a  per  pupil 
basis.  While  the  proposed  change  would 
benefit  a  few  school  districte  It  would  hurt  a 
great  deal  more.  For  example,  Zunl  Public 
Schools  would  receive  $2,560  per  unit  or 
$4,378  per  pupil  while  Helen  Public  Schools 
would  receive  $1,616  per  unit  or  $2356  per 
pupil. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
information  or  need  additional  information, 
you  may  contact  us  at  (505)  827-6610. 
Sincerely. 

KathtLopbe. 
Federal  Funds  Accounting  Unit 
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Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  Chairman,  I  had  an  amenclment 
that  I  Intended  to  offer,  but  because 
of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  regarding  my  amend- 
ment which  will  hold  harmless  impact 
aid  payments  to  coterminous  school 
cUatricts.  The  chairman  has  indicated 
that  he  will  encourage  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  amendment  and  then  the 
amendment  can  possibly  be  fully  de- 
bated In  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  agreement 
of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  Senate  will  be  encouraged. 
That  does  not  place  on  this  chairman 
the  full  responsibility  of  doing  it.  I 
had  understood  that  Mr.  Bustamaute 
will  Join  with  us  in  encouraging  the 
Senate  to  do  so.  In  that  evmt  we  will 
give  every  possible  consideration  to 
the  amendment  which  he  has  offered 
and  I  believe  has  agreed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
graitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Bustamahtx.  about 
the  nature  and  intent  that  he  sought 
to  improve  the  impact  aid  section  of 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  what  he 
is  attempting  to  do.  I  think  his  lan- 
guage is  fair,  appropriate  and  benefi- 
cial and  I  would  like  to  Join  with  the 
chairman  in  working  with  the  gentle- 
man and  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  to  see  to  it  that  It  is  a  con- 
f erenceable  item. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ohat  of  Illinois).  Without  objection 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  for  the  purpose  of  entering  ap- 
propriately into  the  Record  at  this 
time  my  intention. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognition 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  for  their  in- 
terest in  helping  to  perfect  this  idea  as 
the  process  moves  along. 

I  have  tried  to  be  accommodating 
over  the  years  and  I  appreciate  the 
committee's  accommodation.  It  is  a 
good  program.  I  also  want  the  Rbcobo 
to  show  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 


legislation  and  ask  my  colleagues,  in 
the  end.  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote  in  favor 
of  the  very  good  work  which  the  com- 
mittee has  done. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraslca? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
UUelX? 

AMXHDlIXirr  OrPKBXS  ST  MX.  aAXTOII 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saztom:  Page 
447.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following  sec- 
tion and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly: 

BBC  tM4.  AMKNDMDnS  TO  PCBUC  LAW  ST4.  118? 
CONGUaS. 
(a)  SecUon  3(dK2KBKi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "cranputed  under"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  payment  resulting 
from"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "but  not  including  any 
cash  balance  at  the  end  of  a  year  allowed 
under  State  law.  or,  where  no  State  law  gov- 
erning cash  balance  exists,  not  InrJiiding  M 
percent  of  the  local  educational  ageney'a 
total  current  expenditurea."  after  "the 
funds  available": 

Mr.  SAXTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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Mot  tliBt  the  amandment  be  amald- 
M   read    and    printed    In    the 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ohjeetkm  to  the  requeet  of  the 
lentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
lir.  8AZTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  I  feel  Is  a  very 
Important  amendment  and  one  that  I 
would  Hfc*  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
to  dlseusB  because  of  Its  Importance. 
Before  I  do  that.  If  I  may  Just  Indicate 
to  the  Members  present  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  nUnola  [Mr.  HatbI. 
iHio  I  know  has  wmted  so  dUlsoitly 
CO  impact  idd  problems,  and  Mr.  Daub 
from  NebnAa  and  others,  that  the 
Impact  Aid  Procram— I  had  first  said 
problem  and  it  probably  Is— the 
Impact  Aid  Program  is  one  that  is  of 
great  signiflcanee  and  Importance  to 
school  districts  aU  around  our  country. 
TO  the  extent  that  it  provides  aid  for 
our  school  districts,  it  has  been  a  great 
success.  However,  a  "total"  success  it  is 
not.  Our  formula  to  which  our  statute 
computes  the  amount  of  impact  aid  to 
be  distributed  this  year.  I  am  told. 
would  have  provided  for  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Our  budget  this  year  suggested 
that  we  spend  about  $800  or  $400  mO- 
Uon  less  than  would  have  been  called 
for. 

Now  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
impact  aid  formula.  That  has  to  do 
with  our  fiscal  situation  in  our  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  fading  in  any  event,  of 
the  system. 

The  second  problem  with  imiMct  aid 
is  that  the  way  Congress  has  imple- 
mented the  formula,  the  way  this 
House  has  gone  about  its  business  of 
appropriating  from  that  formula, 
school  districts  never  know  from  one 
year  to  the  next  how  much  money 
they  are  going  to  have  to  spend.  It 
therefore  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  plan  their  budget  for  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Now  I  started  to  look  at  this  problem 
some  time  ago  and  I  thought, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  could  Just 
make  thfa  program  an  entitlement 
IHOgram?"  As  Mr.  Pobtbb  mentioned 
earlier,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  I  was  told  that  aiH>roach  Is  un- 
realistic it  is  unrealistic  because  we  are 
not  going  to  create  another  entitle- 
ment program. 

That  entitlement  program  would  ap- 
propriate throu^  an  entitlement 
ivocea  the  entire  $1.2  billion  that  the 
inogram  called  for.  Because  of  our 
fiscal  sttuatlon  that  is  not  a  practical 
apivoach  to  use,  at  least  this  year. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8AZTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DADB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryieUUng. 

I  Just  want  to  rise  in  suppwt  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  undertaking  to  do.  I 
think  it  is  a  creative  amendment,  a 


constructive  amendment,  trjring  to  es- 
sentially take  unused  moneys  in  a  for- 
ward funding  problem  and  carry  it  for- 
ward. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  clearly 
that  I  want  to  woik  with  the  gentle- 
man in  supporting  his  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  Ume. 

Mr.  GEECAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  gentleman  im- 
plying that  if  the  impact  aid  section 
were  left  untouched  there  would  be 
less  money  this  year  than  previously 
allocated  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  The  amount  to  be  al- 
located pursuant  to  the  formula  I  am 
told  is  $1.2  billion  and  we  are  budget- 
ing this  year  $800  million  or  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  what  the  formula  calls 
for. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  But  the  formula  re- 
mains the  same,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  The  formula  remains 
the  same.  However,  we  have  chosen 
not  to  Impropriate  the  amount  that  we 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  formula. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  have  been  told  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  that  by 
and  large  this  issue  on  impact  aid  will 
not  reach  full  resolution  until  confer- 
ence. Is  your  amendment  geared 
towsfd  increasing  the  formula  or  the 
allocation  of  moneys? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  before  I  jrlelded  I  was 
about  to  explah)  what  my  amendment 
would  do  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  pre- 
vious statement  in  by  way  of  back- 
ground to  show  the  importance  of  the 
amendment  that  I  want  to  present. 

Mr.  OEELAS.  Then  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 
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Mr.  SAXTON.  So  in  beginning  to  99- 
proach  the  problem,  and  understand- 
ing that  the  entitlement  concept  and 
the  process  to  go  through  was  not 
practical,  given  the  fiscal  situation  of 
this  year,  I  began  to  look,  like  Mr. 
Hatxs  and  others,  for  other  solutions. 

Together  with  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  put  together  a  package  of 
what  I  thought  were  reasonable 
amendments.  The  other  Members  of 
Congress  thought  they  were  reasona- 
ble, as  well,  and  they  formed  a  pack- 
age of  amendments.  They  had  to  do 
with  equalization  and  they  had  to  do 
with  States  that  had  equalization  for- 
mulas and  a  whole  raft  of  things  that 
we  perceived  to  be  wrong  and  unfair  in 
the  current  formula. 

But  once  again,  we  were  prevailed 
upon  by  certain  Members,  who  are  cer- 
tainly well-meaning,  please  do  not  do 
this  this  year.  We  are  not  ready  for 
that  in  the  House.  The  coalition  of 
States  that  are  concerned  about 
imiwct  aid  are  not  together,  and  so 


again.  I  chose  to  heed  the  advice  of 
those  who  took  that  position  and  I 
have  now  one  simple  amendment  to 
offer,  and  one  that  I  think  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  unfairness  of  this 
entire  situation.  It  does  not  affect  all 
of  the  other  situations,  but  is  one  that 
I  consider  to  be  very  important. 

Certain  impacted  aid  schools  are  en- 
titled to  aid  under  a  program  known  as 
3(dX2KB).  In  order  to  qualify  for  that 
aid.  you  need  to  fit  into  two  sets  of  dr- 
cmnstances.  One  set  of  circumstances 
is  that  you  have  to  have  in  the  school 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  school 
children  military  connected. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Saxtoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes). 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Criteria  No.  1,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
school  must  be  federally  connected. 
Criteria  No.  2  says  that  in  order  for 
Federal  aid  under  the  3(dK2KB)  to  be 
forthcoming,  the  school  would  have  to 
be  below  the  average  of  certain  compa- 
rable districts. 

Once  having  fit  into  those  two  cate- 
gories, and  I  am  told  that  there  are  a 
number  of  schools  across  the  country 
that  fit  into  that  category,  once  fitting 
into  that  category  and  approaching 
the  end  of  a  budget  fiscal  year  for  that 
school  district,  the  superintendent 
must  look  at  those  books  and  say,  "I 
am  going  to  have  a  problem  with  my 
3(dX2XB)  aid  this  year  because  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  spend  all  of  the 
money  that  I  had  budgeted  this  year 
unless  I  hurry  up  and  do  so." 

So  these  school  districts  that  qualify 
for  this  money  have  to  hurry  up  and 
spend  their  money  out,  many  times  in 
most  unwise,  fiscally  unsound  wvm. 
Just  to  get  rid  of  the  money  so  they 
qualify  for  their  aid  for  next  year. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that 
those  schools  that  fit  into  these  two 
categories  can  put  forward,  carry  for- 
ward, 30  percent  of  their  budget  from 
the  previous  year  without  being  dis- 
qualified for  the  3(dK2KB)  program. 

I  am  told,  again,  that  many  people 
agree  with  this  approach  and  I  have 
been  forewarned  that  perhws  this 
amendment  will  not  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  success  because  of  a  reluctance, 
and  I  understand  why,  on  the  part  of 
many  here  to  change  the  formula 
pieoemeaL 

But  that  is  my  amendment.  I  ask  for 
your  savDort  for  it.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  a  real  start 
toward  correcting  a  serioxis  flaw  in  the 
Impact  Aid  Program. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or 
not  it  is  his  intent  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  or  to  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  advised  that  at  the  u>propriate 
time,  and  I  believe  I  have  agreed,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

BCr.  HAWKINS.  In  anticipation  of 
that,  may  I  indicate  my  agreonent 
with  the  analysis  given  by  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
current  law.  there  is  no  specific  provi- 
sion which  would  disqualify  a  school 
district  with  carryover  funds,  but  that 
this  is  a  provision  that  has  been  added 
by  the  Department  of  Education 
through  regulations. 

Based  on  that  fact,  we  understand 
that  the  Department  is  currently  con- 
sider^ regulations  which  would  allow 
a  carryover,  and  pertuws 

Mr.  SAXTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  on  that  one  point,  you  are 
correct,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  over- 
state the  fact  that  there  is  something 
in  the  law.  However,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion which  permits  the  Department  of 
Education  to  communicate  to  those 
school  districts  near  the  end  of  their 
budget  cycle  that  they  are.  in  effect, 
not  going  to  receive  this  funding  for 
the  ensuing  years  because  they  have 
too  many  funds  left.  Frankly,  the 
school  districts  do  not  know  what  to 
plan  for  because  that  is  an  arbitrary 
decision  made  by  the  Department  of 
Education  pursuant  to  statute  or  regu- 
lation, whichever,  and  that  is  what  I 
se<^  to  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Regardless,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  in  terms 
of  discussing  it  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  an  item  which  will  be 
considered  in  conference,  that  we  will 
certainly  move  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  accomplish  the  goal 
which  the  gentleman  seeks. 

We  give  you  that  commitment.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  have  consider- 
able influence  on  the  outcome  in  the 
direction  that  the  gentleman  has 
spoken. 

BCr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5, 
legislation  wtitch  is  important  for  the  children  of 
our  country.  This  bill  reauthorizes  one  of  our 
most  successful  Federal  programs— the  Chap- 
ter 1  Compensatory  Education  Program.  Over 
its  many  years  history,  chapter  1  has  been 
responsible  for  raising  the  basic  reading  and 
mathematic  skills  of  millions  of  children.  As 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  I 
must  emphasize  how  essential  this  program 
and  its  services  have  been  for  black  children 
fortunate  er>ough  to  partkapate. 

But  far  too  many  chiMren— black,  Hispank:, 
and  white— in  desperate  need  of  such  educa- 
tiortal  assistance  and  eligible  for  the  program, 
have  been  denied  chapter  1  servk»s  and  tt>e 
lifelong  opportunities  associated  with  them. 
This  is  a  tragedy  for  our  children  and  for  our 
Nation. 


H.R.  5  makes  valuat}le  improvements  in  the 
Chapter  1  Program,  and  importantly,  it  declares 
natkiral  polk:y  that  these  critk»l  servnes  wHI, 
over  time,  be  provkled  to  all  educatkyially  dis- 
advantaged chikJren.  Ttiat  is  a  goal,  a  natkxial 
polKy  that  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  em- 
brace, ar>d  it  is  one  we  can  achieve  through  tfie 
nwdest  addltk>n  of  funds  to  this  program  in  a 
planned  and  incremental  way.  For  if  we  added 
$500  million  to  this  program  each  year  between 
1989  and  1993,  we  could  fund  chapter  1  at  a 
level  that  would  ensure  servnes  to  all  educa- 
tkxially  disadvantaged  children. 

All  of  us  benefit  wf>en  our  children  succeed  in 
school  arKi  in  life.  But  for  millk>ns  of  black 
children  today,  ttie  future  does  not  hold  tt>e 
promise  of  success.  The  odds  against  them  are 
mounting.  Tfw  poverty  rate  among  all  black 
children  under  18  is  higher  now  tfian  at  any 
time  since  1967.  Each  year  over  100,000  black 
children  drop  out  of  school,  and  tt>e  numbers  of 
black  youth  enrolled  in  college  are  declining. 

ProvkJing  additranal  children  chapter  1  serv- 
ices is  one  step — an  important  one — toward 
their  future  success,  achievement  and  self- 
sufficiency  because  this  program  has  been 
shown  to  raise  the  basic  skills  of  partk;ipating 
youngsters.  And  we  know  from  several  studies 
that  the  level  of  a  child's  basic  skills  is  strongly 
related  to  the  likelihood  of  finishing  school  and 
finding  employment  or  dropping  out  and  being 
urtemployed,  success  and  hope  or  failure  and 
despair. 

We  can  no  longer  write  off  a  large  proportion 
of  our  children  and  youth,  t)ut  must  ensure  that 
all  children  of  every  race  and  ethnic  group  are 
fully  prepared  for  the  future.  Reauthorizing  the 
Chapter  1  Program,  with  important  improve- 
ments, and  then  fully  funding  this  program  over 
the  next  several  years  is  one  of  the  most 
important  investn)ents  we  can  make  in  our 
Nation's  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and 
support  its  implementation  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  district  level. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too.  want  to  Join 
with  the  chairman  in  assuring  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that.  No.  1, 1 
do  not  believe  the  Department  has 
handled  this  very  well.  They  do  not 
tell  you  how  much  carryover  money 
you  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
over  imtil  the  last  minute,  or  even 
after  the  last  minute.  It  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  plan. 

Second,  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  as  they  write  these  regula- 
tions, we  from  the  committee  will  cer- 
tainly indicate  to  them  that  we  think 
that  your  provision  of  a  30-percent 
carryover  is  a  good  provision  and  that 
we  believe  that  they  should  make  the 
regulations  once  and  for  all  so  that 
the  school  districts  know  exactly 
where  they  stand,  and  furthermore, 
that  we  will  do  what  we  can  do  in  con- 
ference—I would  think  this  would 
beo(»ne  a  cmf  erenceable  iton  before 


the  Senate  is  finished  with  their  ddib- 
eration  and  do  everything  in  confer- 
ence to  support  the  gentleman's  initia- 
Uve. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  ask  the  gentlonan.  he  Indicated 
that  this  would  be  a  c(«f  erenoeable 
item.  I  was  wondering,  pursuant  to 
what  has  happened  here  today,  would 
that  automatically  make  this  a  confer- 
enceable  item  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  a  legal  interpretation.  I 
would  think,  however,  that  before  the 
Senate  is  finished.  Impact  aid  wiU  tie 
written  differently  than  we  have  pro- 
vided here  in  the  House,  and  there- 
fore, I  think  it  would  become  a  confer- 
enceable  item. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  consideration,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


AimDKKHT  OrrBOD  ST  KK.  COATS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coats:  In  title 
nc  part  C,  Insert  after  section  9301  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

BUraLX  STATS  APPUCATIOir,  FAIOLT  IMPACT 

Sk.  9303.  SecUon  436<b)  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provlalons  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragrapb  (8),  by  strOdnc  out  the 
pcalod  At  the  end  thereof  and  tnsertlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semiookm  and  "and";  and  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (9): 

"(9)  that  the  State  edncatlonAl  agency,  in 
developins  the  application  and  in  artmlnto- 
tertng  the  programs  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion, has  taken  and  wlU  take  Into  aooount 
the  impact  that  the  operation  of  ni^  pro- 
grams will  have  m  the  family. 

Mr.  COATS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  State 
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edocatloa  acendM  to  Inetude  In  their 
«ppllr«ttnni  f v  Podaml  mosiey  In  tlie 
State  grant  proframt  an  aHeamait  of 
how  thdr  \mtt  of  the  miHiey  would 
affect  the  family. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  all  of 
US  have  learned  In  the  educational 
PTTM'^'T^  ii  the  impcntanoe  of  the  role 
of  the  parents  in  the  educational  proo- 

Tlils  bOl  recognises  this,  and  I  com- 
mend the  ehidrman  and  the  ranking 
member  and  others  on  the  committee 
for  incorporating  into  the  bill  a 
number  of  procedures  which  do  that. 
This  smemhnent  simply  expands  the 
concept  to  assess  the  impact  of  a 
number  of  programs  contained  in  the 
bin  on  the  family. 

If  we  agree,  and  I  think  we  all  do 
agree  that  the  family  is  a  key  element 
in  the  educational  process,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  know 
what  the  impact  of  the  particular  pro- 
gram is  CD  the  family. 

mtSx  this  information,  we  can  better 
assess  these  programs  and  better 
define  how  the  parents  shotild  be  in- 
volved in  the  programs. 

I  would  urge  and  wpredate  the 
committee's  support. 

D  1250 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX>ATS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
sooept  his  amendmoit  on  this  side. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
^tijt  gentleman. 

Mr.  OOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAT&  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

I  do  want  to  make  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  understands 
that  we  are  not  lool±ig  for  a  lot  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  we  are  not 
looking  for  a  lot  of  paperwoik.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  i«>plicant  merely 
says  that  in  their  estimation  the  pro- 
gram they  are  recommending  also 
takes  into  consideration  the  family. 

<^>tn»Mi«#«  the  Department,  wheth- 
er it  is  this  Department  or  any  depart- 
ment, gets  carried  away.  I  want  to 
make  sure  they  undostand  that  we 
are  not  looking  for  a  lot  of  paperwork 
and  we  are  not  locking  for  a  lot  of 
roles  and  regulations  that  could  be 
mistntorpreted. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  they  assure 
me  that  the  jn^iiud""  of  this  will  not 
amount  to  any  significant  increase  in 
the  amount  of  administrative  burden 
or  paperwoA  burdert  They  estimate 
no  essential  additional  cost  with  this 
amendmmt. 


I  agree  with  the  gentlonan.  we  do 
not  want  to  load  on  additional  admin- 
istrative burdens  for  the  State  educar 
ti<m  agencies  or  the  Department  of 
EducatioiL  Hopefully,  this  wlU  direct 
us  toward  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  to  determine 
what  the  assessment  of  the  benefit  of 
the  particular  program  is  to  the  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  BCr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  with 
that  understanding,  we  are  hia)py  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ohat  of  Illinois).  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  CoatsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Bftr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

IBx.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  5,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HawkihsI,  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jdtords],  on  a 
very  thoughtful,  careful  reauthoriza- 
tion and  expansion  of  chapter  1. 

AMKHUfKHT  OrRBXD  BT  UL  DAVIS  OP 
MICHICUUr 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
M'^^hig*"-  Page  447,  after  line  20,  Insert  the 
following  new  section  (and  amend  the  table 
of  contmts  accordbigly): 

SIC  nM.  HRBOD  or  MAKING  PATMBNTB. 

Effective  October  1.  1988.  section  5(dxa) 
of  the  Act  of  September  SO,  19S0  (20  UJ3.C. 
240)  Is  amended  by  striking  clause  (li). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  BCichlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  explain  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  involves  Impact  aid  In 
those  States— and  there  are  eight 
States— that  do  deduct  money  from 
the  State  allocation  to  the  States  from 
Impact  aid.  In  other  words,  let  us  take 
as  an  example  my  State  of  Michigan 
where  we  have  numerous  school  dis- 
tricts that  receive  impact  aid.  The 
Impact  aid  goes  back  to  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  then  in  oiu-  case  the  State  is 
deducting  the  amount  of  money  that 
normally  would  go  to  that  school  dis- 
trict, deducting  the  amoimt  that  is 
given  in  imiMkct  aid.  There  are  eight 
States,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  have 
this  same  problem. 

We  have  talked  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobd]  and  we 
have  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ooodling]  actually 
for  a  number  of  weeks  in  trying  to 
woik  out  a  proper  solution  to  this,  and 
I  would  have  to  say,  frankly,  that  my 
amendment  Is  just  Introduced  as  a 
means  of  being  able  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  to  this  particular 
issue. 

The  amendment  in  and  of  itself, 
which  I  may  withdraw,  merely  says 
that  that  section  which  allows  the 


State  to  deduct  money  woiild  expire  in 
1  year's  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
engage  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fy»s], 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about  this  par- 
ticular issue,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
my  State,  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man.  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  problem  arising  under  subsec- 
tion 5(dK2)  of  Public  Law  81-874 
which  permitted  States  that  had  true 
equalization  to  take  accoimt  in  their 
equalization  of  moneys  received  from 
the  Impact  aid  formula.  That  contem- 
plated a  true  equalization  where  they 
equalized  the  educational  opportunity 
for  every  child,  no  matter  whether 
they  went  to  a  wealthy  school  district 
or  a  property  poor  school  district. 

On  exunination,  as  a  result  of  the 
gentleman's  efforts,  we  find  that  seven 
States— Alaska,  Arizona,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wisconsin— have  been  permitted  by 
the  Department  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  divert  money  or 
offset  it  against  State  aid  from  Impact 
aid  districts,  and  if  we  look  at  the  way 
in  which  the  seven  States  do  it,  they 
are  each  a  little  bit  different. 

On  the  one  end  of  the  scale,  you 
have  a  State  like  New  Mexico,  which 
the  Depajrtment  tells  us  pays  for  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
local  school  districts  from  State  funds, 
and  you  go  in  the  other  direction  from 
that  State  down.  With  the  90  percent, 
this  kind  of  provision  seems  to  make 
some  sense,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
districts  in  the  gentleman's  district,  it 
does  not  make  much  sense  at  alL 

I  am  frankly  shocked  that  our  legis- 
lature in  Michigan  would  have  done 
this.  Both  the  gentleman  and  I  served 
in  that  legislature,  and  would  that  we 
had  been  there  when  this  was  being 
done.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  were 
there  then,  I  forgive  them  because 
they  must  not  have  noticed  it.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  we  have  a  very  strange 
system  in  Michigan.  Out  of  the  $7.5 
million  which  the  State  gets,  which  is 
not  very  much,  of  the  total  $7.5  mil- 
lion, almost  $5  million  of  it  is  earned 
for  the  State  by  two  school  districts, 
both  in  the  gentleman's  district,  which 
is  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State. 

Now,  on  average  the  State  takes 
back  from  the  Impact  aid  school  dis- 
tricts 95  percent  of  the  money  that 
they  receive  for  Impact  aid.  This 
stands  the  whole  piirpose  of  the  pro- 
gram on  its  head  because  the  purpose 
of  the  impact  aid  is  exactly  what  the 
title  means,  to  recompense  a  local 
school  district  for  the  impact  of  feder- 
ally generated  children  which  become 


a  *iw*«H>i  burden  on  the  local  school 
district,  and  if  indeed  we  give  that 
local  school  district  money  to  offset 
the  Federal  activity  and  then  the 
State  finds  a  way  to  offset  that  money 
against  State  aid,  the  net  result  is  that 
we  have  not  done  anything  to  help 
that  school  district  with  the  Federal 
money  at  all. 

What  is  even  more  distressing  about 
the  Mirhignn  attempt  to  do  this  is 
that  Michigan  has  in  its  formula  those 
districts  that  are  considered  in  formu- 
la and  out  of  formula,  and  roughly  a 
school  district  that  is  in  formula  is  one 
that  is  so  poor  in  terms  of  local  assets 
that  it  needs  State  aid.  So  the  poorer 
it  is,  the  more  it  gets  from  the  State. 

There  are  some  that  are  called  out 
of  formula,  and  if  we  look  at  the  some 
23  school  districts  in  Michigan  that 
get  impact  aid.  we  will  find  that  about 
half  of  them  are  in  formula  and  about 
half  of  them  are  out  of  formula.  The 
really  crazy  thing  about  this  is  that 
both  of  the  gentleman's  districts  are  in 
formula,  which  means  they  are  not 
rich  school  districts.  They  get  a  big 
chunk  of  their  money  taken  away 
from  them,  but  the  other  half  of  the 
school  districts  that  are  in  formula 
keep  all  of  their  aid  money. 

If  that  makes  sense  to  any  educator 
at  the  State  or  Federal  level,  they  will 
have  to  explain  it  to  me  better  than  it 
has  been  explained  so  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fors]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fokd  of  Michi- 
gan, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  have  worked  on  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  now  for  the  23d  year.  My 
very  first  bill,  within  months  after  I 
came  to  Congress,  was  successfully 
passed  and  became  a  public  act,  and 
that  was  to  increase  Impact  aid  for 
construction  of  Public  Law  815  provi- 
sions. I  have  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter all  these  years,  but  I  have  never 
seen  an  education  lobby  that  has  done 
such  a  successful  Job  of  creating  con- 
fusion as  this  one  has.  The  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  worked  very  diligently 
through  this  very  complex  bill.  We 
have  solved  public  school-private 
school  problems  which  a  year  ago  we 
thought  would  be  insurmountable,  we 
have  solved  problons  having  to  do 
with  parental  Involvement,  and  we 
have  solved  problems  that  existed 
with  bilingual,  and  a  lot  of  controver- 
sies that  have  plagued  us  in  the  past 
have  gone  through  very  easily.  But 
then  suddenly  a  smooth-running  pro- 
gram that  ever  since  1951  had  never 
really  been  seriously  challenged  on 
this  floor  finds  Itself  with  no  support- 


ers, except  those  few  Members  who 
have  been  up  here  offering  amend- 
ments that  are  ill-fated  because  it  is 
too  late  and  we  cannot  put  the  pieces 
together  without  having  them  totaled 
before  us. 

I  am  not  as  optimistic  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oood- 
UHO]  that  the  Senate  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent provision  on  Impact  aid,  but  if 
there  is  anybody  here  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  that  represents 
impact  aid,  they  ought  to  be  put  on 
notice  right  now  that  if  the  Senate 
does  not  have  provisions  for  Impact 
aid  in  the  bill  that  meet  our  needs— 
and  I  am  gues^ng,  only  guessing— 
sometime  next  year,  when  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
biU,  there  will  be  no  conference  on 
these  items,  and  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  them  to  get  the  remedies 
they  are  seeldng. 

So  I  am  really  telling  them  that  they 
had  better  get  to  work  and  do  a  better 
Job  than  they  have  done  here.  They 
have  let  down  the  people  who  repre- 
sent their  districts.  I  am  not  alining 
this  at  the  gentleman  or  his  specific 
districts,  but  I  say  that  as  an  associa- 
tion the  wheels  have  come  off  the 
buggy,  and  it  is  about  time  somebody 
told  them  that. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has  let 
me  impose  on  his  time  to  serve  notice 
on  them  that  that  is  the  position  they 
are  in.  If  there  is  somebody  back  home 
who  Is  relying  on  them  to  continue 
doing  a  Job  for  them,  they  had  letter 
start  looldng  at  what  they  are  doing, 
because  this  was  the  poorest-handled 
section  of  the  entire  bill,  and  in  trying 
to  accommodate  the  warring  factions 
within  impact  aid,  what  we  succeeded 
in  doing  was  divide  all  the  committee 
so  we  could  not  reach  a  consensus, 
even  on  matters  that  on  their  face, 
like  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
seemed  eminently  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional and  representing  things  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  chance  be- 
tween now  and  next  year  when  we  go 
to  conference  to  get  the  players  in  this 
game  together  and  come  up  with  a  ra- 
tional way  to  i4>proach  the  gentle- 
man's problem,  as  well  as  the  prot>- 
lems  of  others  that  are  presented  here 
by  Members  who  withdrew  their 
amendments.  I  u>preciate  the  consid- 
eration for  the  committee  and  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  chairman  and 
the  minority  members  in  withdrawing 
their  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  BCichlgan 
[Mr.  Davis]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further. 
Just  briefly? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man.  I  wHl  tell  the  gentleman  now 
that  if  this  gets  a  chance  in  confer- 
ence. I  will  be  suKwrting  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man.  I  would  like  to  further  engage 
my  coUeague,  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  in  colloquy  on 
another  point.  He  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  explaining  the  problem  in 
my  puticular  State  and  in  my  particu- 
lar area,  and  as  he  is  well  aware  and  as 
others  are  aware,  if  we  solve  one  prob- 
lem in  one  State,  we  have  to  solve  a 
problem  in  another  one.  I  indicated 
that  there  were  eight  States  involved, 
but  there  are  actually  only  seven 
States. 

My  question  is  this:  My  amendment 
merely  says  that  this  section  of  the 
bill,  the  one  that  allows  a  State  to 
deduct,  shall  expire  on  October  1, 
1988.  That  is  what  it  does,  and  the 
reason  I  provided  that  was  to  be  able 
to  have  something  that  we  could  go  to 
conference  on. 

My  question  is  this— and  anyone 
who  cares  to  answer  it  may  answer— if 
we  do  nothing,  if  we  pass  nothing  on 
this  particular  issue,  does  that  mean 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  this,  if  in  fact  the  Senate 
does  not  do  anything  on  it?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  problem  arises  that  this  leg- 
islation merely  reauthorizes  the  cur- 
rent law,  and  if  the  Senate  were  to 
merely  reauthorize  the  current  law 
with  no  different  provision  from  what 
we  have  had  before,  then  that  item  is 
not  open  in  conference  for  any  debate. 
So  the  conference  ability  on  this  issue 
will  depend  on  whether  or  not  be- 
tween now  and  next  year  the  impact 
aid  people  are  able  to  make  their  case 
with  the  Senate  and  present  us  with 
some  alternative  that  we  can  work 
with. 

D  1305 

They  have  not  successfully  present- 
ed us  with  alternatives,  and  I  do  not 
blame  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  taking  the  position  that 
they  have  taken  on  this. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  only  says  that,  if 
this  particular  section  of  the  law  ex- 
pires on  January  1,  1988,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  we  coxild  get  an  agree- 
ment  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  two  subcommittee  chairman, 
to  go  ahead  with  this  amendment,  be- 
caiise  it  wHl  have  no  adverse  effect 

It  Just  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  go  to  conference  and  means 
that  we  will  have  a  ccmferenoeable 
item. 

It  does  not  really  have  that  much 
affect,  but  it  does  affect  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richaii)- 
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I],  hi*  State.  The  Idea  is  to  be  aide 
to  eome  up  wtth  an  acreement  that 
wOl  nire  the  problem  tn  thla  genUe- 
man'B  State,  aa  wen  aa  It  would  in 

This  amendinent  wHI  give  us  an  op- 
portuntty  to  go  to  oonf  etenoe.  It  does 
not  m$  anything  other  than  It  expires 
on  October  1.  IMS. 

Ifr.  RICHARDSON.  Ifr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

lir.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcon 
New  MMdoo  Mb.  RicaoDSOifl. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis],  my  good  friend,  would  consid- 
er what  I  thou^t  was  the  original 
agreemoit:  and  that  is.  that  the  gen- 
tleman withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
in  conferenoe  we  deal  with  the  gentle- 
man's coneon. 

If  we  proceeded  with  this  amend- 
ment, and  !mt1iTi"r  smt  the  signal 
that  It  is  going  to  end  by  1988.  in  com- 
munities like  mhie  and  the  eight  other 
States  affected.  It  would  have  a  very, 
voy  negative  effect 

I  recognise  the  gentleman's  problem. 
I  agree  wtth  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  i**«^*»«g«"  (Mr.  Fobs]  that  this 
program  needs  some  review. 

But  ODce  a^ttn,  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Davis],  my  good  friend,  to  work 
wtth  us  to  see  if  we  can  reach  some 
kind  of  agreement,  but  do  so  in  the 
ctmtezt  of  the  conference. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  other 
body  is  going  to  do. 

The  gentleman  fran  Pennsylvania 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  F(»D]  has  stated  that  they  are 
wnUtag  to  consider  some  changes. 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  from 
Mfa»tiig»n  [Mr.  Davis]  not  to  deprive 
us  of  that  opUon  by  going  forth  with 
tita  amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  sunDose  that  that  is  probably 
what  we  are  gtring  to  end  up  doing. 

I  remind  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richaissoh]  that  if  the 
other  body  takes  no  actltm  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  un  we  have  nothing  to  go 
to  conferenoe  on.  That  solves  this  gen- 
tleman's problem  but  it  does  not  solve 
about  five  other  States'  problems. 

I  am  trying  to  accommodate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  and  the 
other  five  States. 

Alaska  and  New  Mexico  have  a  spe- 
cial problem.  The  other  five  States 
needadiange. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  HUnols).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miffhigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
has  again  exiriied. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  S  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  point  is  at  this  time  we  have 


not  figured  out  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lons  of  the  other  five  States. 

That  is  the  only  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  and  I  guess  I  have  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  minority  and 
the  majority  that  they  will  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  see  that  we  resolve 
this  problem. 

I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  it  if 
we  can. 

Mr.  CXK>DLINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OooDuirG]. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
my  assurance  that  we  will  look  at  all 
of  these  issues. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  body  will  do 
everything  differently  than  we  have 
done  in  impact  aid. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
make  very  sure  that  it  hi^pens  by 
doing  some  really  good  lobbjring  and 
mafctny  son  that  the  orgHnizatlon,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  said,  get  their  act  together. 

We  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
entertain  many  things  if  we  could 
have  ever  found  out  what  it  was  that 
they  wanted  to  do  as  a  group,  but  we 
could  not  find  that  out. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oood- 
uxg]  Is  weU  aware,  I  am  not  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  on  this  issue. 

I  have  been  talking  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  to  the  majority  side,  for 
weeks  and  weeks  on  this  particular 
issue  trjring  to  get  some  kind  of  a  con- 
sensus that  would  solve  the  problems 
of  all  seven  States. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbaix- 
man,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
C^allfomia  [Mr.  Hawkihs]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CThairman.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  OoooLiifG].  We  wlU  do  everything 
we  possibly  can. 

We  have  given  that  assurance  to  you 
and  the  other  Members  that  have 
amendments  that  affect  the  same 
issue. 

We  are  confident  the  other  body  will 
do  something  different,  and  that  there 
will  be  the  possibility  of  a  conference: 
and  we  will  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  BClchlgan  [Mr.  Davis]  to  accom- 
plish what  the  gentleman  is  intending 
to  do. 

To  do  otherwise.  I  would  say.  is  a 
greater  risk.  If  this  is  voted  down,  it 
wUl  discourage  the  issue  before  the 
conference  committee  and  place  the 
gentlonan  in  a  worse  position. 

I  am  not  assuring  the  gaitlonan  an 
ideal  situation. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  frran  Michigan 
[Mr.  Davis]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

BCr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  the  course  we  are  pursuing  is 
certainly  the  less  risky  course. 

I  would  encoiirage  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  to  with- 
draw Us  amendment  rather  than  risk 
what  may  be  a  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  cniair- 
man.  based  on  the  strong  indication 
from  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkihs].  the  chairman,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
OooDLiiro].  and  the  gentleman  from 
BClchlgan  Ihtx.  Ford],  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment  and  certainly  expect 
that  we  will  resolve  this  issue  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  C!hairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXHinaarT  oppiud  bt  mr.  JsnoKse 

Mr.  JEIFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JsrFORDs: 
Page  161,  after  line  18.  insert  the  followinr 

(4)  Teachers  make  a  significant  and  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's students,  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  encouiaged  to  recognize  this  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  concentrat- 
ing on,  and  that  is  the  teachers  of  this 
countiy. 

This  adds  to  the  findings  of  fact  in 
chapter  2  that,  of  course,  teachers 
make  a  very  significant  and  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  local  educational  agencies  in  this 
country  to  recognize  that  fact. 

BCr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Crhairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkihs]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Cihalrman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  is 
very  willing  to  accept,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jxppobss]  for  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution  to  this  subject, 
and  for  the  statesmanlike  manner  In 
which  the  gentleman  has  helped  both 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee  and  me. 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  in  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  am  married  to  an  out- 


standing teacher  and  I  think  she  does 
not  receive  enough  recognition. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  again  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDLiHo],  for  the  tre- 
mendous work  they  have  done  on  tUs 
bUL  I  think  that  has  been  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  little 
controversy  over  the  tremendous  areas 
of  potential  conflict  that  existed  in 
the  committee.  We  have  taken  the 
time  to  try  to  find  the  answers,  and  al- 
though we  obviously  have  some  areas, 
that  some  Members  are  not  happy 
with,  above  aU  we  have  kept  in  mind 
the  value  of  this  program  and  I  think 
we  have  come  up  with  an  excellent 
bill,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  get  through  here  with- 
out a  vote  unto  final  passage. 

Mr.  FENNY.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENNY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

BCr.  FA2SIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  5,  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 1  es- 
pecially want  to  i4>plaud  the  commit- 
tee's actions  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  its  improvements  in  chapter 
1,  a  program  which  reaffirms  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  quality  and  excel- 
lence in  education  for  all  students. 

Chapter  1  has  been  critical  to  my 
congressional  district.  For  example. 
North  Avenue  Elementary  School  in 
Sacramento,  CA,  which  has  about  360 
students,  238  of  which  come  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  public  assistance,  has 
been  dted  for  its  educational  excel- 
lence, in  large  part  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

Three  years  ago.  however,  at  North 
Avenue,  fewer  than  SO  percent  of  the 
students  between  grades  one  and  six 
achieved  test  scores  at  their  grade 
levels  or  above.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  95  percent  of  the  first 
graders  and  92  percent  of  the  sixth 
graders  tested  at  their  grade  level  or 
above.  These  changes  would  not  have 
occurred  without  chapter  1  and  the 
use  of  the  schoolwlde  program. 

Although  under  current  law,  schools 
with  75  percent  or  more  poor  children 
are  permitted  to  Implement  school- 
wide  projects,  this  provision  has  not 
been  widely  used,  primarily  because  a 
m«ti>>itny  contribution  by  State  and 
local  funds  for  every  child  who  does 
not  meet  duster  1  ellglbillty  is  re- 
quired. Consequently,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  schools  that  are  permitted  to 
operate  schoolwlde  projects  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

HJl.  5  •ifa«<"**—  this  matching  pro- 
vision *iM<  the  admlnlstraticm  burden 
anrT^tt^  with  It  and  will  mean  that  a 
greater  number  of  eligible  schools  wUl 


parttdiiate  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
using  schoolwlde  fimds.  These  funds, 
therefore,  can  be  used  in  a  number  of 
ways,  such  as  to  reduce  class  slae,  an 
issue  which  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  Calif  omla,  especially  since  we  have 
such  an  unaoceptahly  high  student/ 
teacher  ratio. 

For  many  of  our  Nation's  students, 
learning  is  a  challenge  looked  upon 
with  vigor;  however,  for  many  disad- 
vantaged students,  it's  a  major  chal- 
lenge to  merely  get  through  each 
school  day.  These  students  need  spe- 
cial attention.  The  reauthorisatlon  of 
duster  1  and  other  important  pro- 
grams contained  in  HH.  5  will  enable 
us  to  reach  these  children  and  contin- 
ue the  work  we  have  begun  and  reduce 
reliance  or  more  drastic  welfare  pro- 
grams for  these  children  later  on  in 
life. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  5.  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  This  measure  is  the 
product  of  a  year's  woik  on  the  part  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

H.R.  5  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
that  reauthorizes  a  number  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, including  the  Math  and  Sd- 
ence  Education  Act,  the  State  Educa- 
tion Block  Grant  Program,  adult  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  a  number  of  other, 
smaller,  programs.  The  primary  focus 
of  the  commltee's  woik  over  the  last 
few  months,  however,  has  been  in  re- 
authorizing the  du4>ter  1  program. 
The  largest  and  most  successful  na- 
tional program  of  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
chapter  1  services  are  provided  to  dis- 
advantaged students  in  both  public 
and  nom>ubllc  schools.  Currently,  5 
million  children  are  served. 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  the 
bill  strengthens  methods  for  service 
delivery,  expands  access  to  more  eligi- 
ble students,  and  provides  for  more  pa- 
rental involvement  In  local  chi4>ter  1 
programs. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  recently  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  officials 
in  my  district  to  discuss  chapter  1,  and 
I  learned  first  hand  the  results  com- 
pensatory education  bring  to  students. 
In  all  the  schools  I  visited  I  found  en- 
thusiastic students  and  teachers  who 
presented  me  with  documentation  of 
the  success  of  their  chi4>ter  1  pro- 
grams. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
chapter  1  students  on  average  score 
higher  than  other  students  on  stand- 
ardized tests  and  most  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  students, 
chapter  1  is  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  school.  If  agreed 
to,  HJl.  5  will  insure  that  chapter  1 
programs  continue.  I  ccnnmend  Mr. 
Hawkihs,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  gentlonan  from  Penn- 


sylvania   [Mr.    GoonJHo]    for   their 
leadership  in  devdoping  this  bOL 

I  urge  a  vote  In  favor  of  HJL  5. 

Mr.  ANDREW&  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  FENNY.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man fnxa  Tocas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
School  Improvement  Act  represents 
the  Federal  commitment  to  America's 
schoolchildren  and  public  education  at 
a  time  when  the  competlttveneas  of 
our  Nation  is  more  dependent  than 
even  before  on  a  strong  educational 
system,  and  I  heartily  endorse  its  pas- 
sage. 

Today  in  the  United  Statea.  27  mil- 
lion adults  cannot  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion or  read  a  newQMper.  cannot  main- 
tain a  checkbook  or  understand  the 
warning  label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
An  additional  47  million  people  have 
only  marginal  abilities  to  perform 
these  tasks. 

Illiteracy  in  our  Nation  poses  both  a 
financial  and  emotional  Impediment  to 
progress.  The  cost  to  our  eoon<«iy  is 
enormous.  Illiteracy  feeds  crime,  un- 
employment, and  economic  depend- 
ence and  saps  the  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

In  addition,  90  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  are  sdentlf  Ically  and 
technologically  illiterate.  Our  stu- 
dents' math  skills  are  ninth  out  of  12 
industrialized  nations.  Astoundingly. 
one-third  of  all  entering  college  fresh- 
men in  the  United  States  regularly 
read  below  a  seventh  grade  levd. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  statis- 
tics. 

Education  is  the  key  to  empowering 
our  economy.  Franklin  Rooaevdt  rec- 
ognised this  central  fact  a  half  centu- 
ry ago  when  he  said: 

The  only  real  capital  of  a  nation  ts  Its  nat- 
ural resources  and  Its  human  beings.  8o 
long  as  we  take  care  of  and  make  the  most 
of  them,  we  will  surrlye  as  a  stroog  natlan 
*  *  *.  If  we  sUmp  on  that  eairftal,  if  we  ex- 
haust our  wMwn^i  reaouroes  anid  weaken 
the  capacity  of  our  human  betnis,  then  we 
shall  go  the  way  of  all  weak  nattoos. 

Forty-eight  years  later,  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  Roosevdt's  statement 
has  been  realized.  To  empower  our 
economy,  this  Nation  mtist  rededicate 
itself  to  education. 

The  School  Improvonait  Act  does 
this  by  extending  Federal  programs 
for  aid  to  dementary  and  secondary 
education.  In  addition,  programs  are 
authorized  for  mathematics  and  sd- 
ence  education,  gifted  and  talented 
children,  (hug  education,  dropout  pre- 
vention and  technology  education. 

These  programs  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  in  as- 
sisting the  educational  reform  move- 
ment. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  these  Invest- 
ments in  empowering  our  pec^de  and 
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our  eoonomy.  To  tlie  eootrary.  we  can 
no  loncsr  afford  to  neidaet  them. 

A  natlan  that  cannot  or  will  not  edu- 
eate  tti  people  ia  not  a  nation  bound 
for  greatoei.  Tbe  test  of  genuine  pa- 
triottam  today  ia  our  wUllngneee  to 
falTMt  qqr  ptrr**^  •*>^  n^Mimal  treaa- 
ure  in  the  ^kSSm  and  talents  of  our 
joimc  people— ttie  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OsAT  of  nilnoia).  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vennoot  [Mr.  Jnroaos]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PDRSKLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  w(»d. 

Mr.  Cbatoman.  I  know  we  are  finish- 
ing the  bOL  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriatitms  for 
this  bOL  I  Just  want  to  relay.  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  most  of  the  members  of 
our  subcommittee,  that  we  are  very 
happy  that  this  bill  has  come  to  final 
passage  early  before  our  markup  in 
mid^une. 

I  think  there  are  some  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  piece  of  legislation  that 
have  needed  national  attention.  I 
think  cnnpensatory  education  in 
chapter  1  is  really  the  hallmaric  of  this 
bm. 

I  believe  our  subcommittee  will  add 
additional  funds  to  help  more  young 
American  children  who  need  that  help 
at  that  funding  level  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  In  America. 

I  also  noticed  that  there  is  a  gifted 
and  talented  program  in  there.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  $25  million  for  5  years.  I 
think  that  is  a  step  to  the  Blaggl  bill 
that  we  debated  last  year.  I  hope  the 
Senate  looks  favorably  on  that  par- 
ticular segment. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  this  bill  and  to 
the  leadership  on  the  Democratic  and 
Rqmblican  sides,  that  I  wish  our  f  or- 
^gn  policy  and  national  issues  could 
take  a  lesson  in  bipartisan  woiic  on 
this  parttoular  bilL  They  have  worked 
hard  in  the  subcommittees  and  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  to 
put  an  ezodlent  bill  together  for  this 
country. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  look  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Truman-Vanden- 
berg  history  of  foreign  policy,  that  we 
could  take  a  lesson  from  the  various 
leadoahip  on  this  subcommittee  and 
full  committee.  I  want  to  congratulate 
this  group  on  this  bUL  I  am  going  to 
fully  support  it  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  5. 

lAr.  Chainnan.  the  Sctod  Improvement  Act 
of  1987  (Ka  5)  is  ttw  most  important  piece 
of  legwsnon  rat  we  in  me  Longress  wn 
enact  as  It  rslalse  to  ttie  cMdren  of  our 
Naian.  snd  Ipso  facto  Itw  aacurily  and  future 
of  ouf  great  socisty.  Indeed,  it  most  probebiy 
is  psnvnount  to  any  ottwr  piece  of  legislation 


that  we  win  ooneider  m  ttHs  historic  100th 
Congreea. 

H.R.  S  prowidee  educational  opportunity  fOr 
i«  sodoeoonomic  dasaas,  and  doee  it  in  a 

mwmar  that  facMtatee  the  oonUnued  growth 
Md  devslopment  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
but  more  specNIcaliy,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  poor  and  minority  childrsn  in  our 
HiXon. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  repreeent  a  congressionel 
dMrict  which  Is  the  lOlh  poorest  In  the  coun- 
try. My  dMrict  has  a  aignillcant  percentage  of 
schools  which  are  in  total  chapter  1  schools. 
This  monumental  legislation,  which  has  my 
devoted  support,  enables  me  to  tall  my  con- 
sIMuents  that  the  future  of  the  education  of 
their  chMren  is  a  priority  in  this  Nation.  H.R.  5 
en^)ieethe  parents  of  my  congressionsi  dte- 
trict  to  be  able  to  partidpato  in  the  growth  and 
lewning  processes  and  learning  environments 
of  their  children,  participetion,  which  research 
and  data  bears  out  that  is  necessary  for  com- 
pletion of  high  school  and  pertidpation  as  a 
valued  dtlzen  in  the  American  sodely. 

As  s  result  of  ttw  improvements  in  chspter 
1,  the  parents  of  my  congressionsl  dtotrict 
now  have  sn  avenue  to  partidpate  in  the  edu- 
cational planning  of  their  children.  In  addMion, 
tttese  parents  can  now  request  that  they  are 
made  aware  of  the  amounts  of  funds  ttiat  are 
being  spent  on  parent  involvement  activities 
by  their  local  educational  agencies,  snd  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies, determine  what  activities  most  benefit 
and  fadlitate  the  learning  processes  of  their 
children. 

Recognizing  the  oftentimes  erratic  working 
condttions  and  hours  of  the  woridng  poor,  the 
Education  Committee  has  in  its  wisdom  seen 
fit  to  include  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  in 
ttie  bill.  This  concept  allows  parents  wtio  are 
not  at>le  to  attend  important  meetings,  semi- 
nars, conferences,  arxi  various  other  learning 
sessions  on  the  attainment  and  achievement 
of  their  children  to  designate  a  parent  repre- 
sentatKre.  This  concept  is  very  important  not 
only  for  the  woridng  poor,  t>ut  also  for  dis- 
abled parents. 

While  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
have  tilted  to  have  seen  in  the  areas  of  legal 
recourse  for  parents  wtw  have  complaints 
against  the  local  educational  agerxaes  with  re- 
spect to  compliance  with  ttie  law,  H.R.  5  does 
stste  that  all  policies  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  parents  of  children  participating  in 
chapter  1  programs,  and  it  is  expected  ttiat 
these  policies  are  indusive  of  policies  of  legal 
recourse  wtiich  are  availat}le  to  parents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  greater  strengths 
of  chspter  1  is  the  indusion  of  librarians  in  the 
process  of  formulating  educational  plans  and 
woridng  with  parents  in  this  formulation.  This 
is  most  important  because  librarians  are  ttie 
greetest  resource  persons  for  current  informa- 
tion, books,  and  learning  and  resource  aids 
which  are  most  effective  to  provkle  specific 
help  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  2  also  hss  been  sig- 
nificantiy  enhanced  in  H.R.  5.  Prior  to  the  Edu- 
cation ConsoMatkxi  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1961,  Hbraries  had  separate  legislation  whnh 
assured  ttie  continued  existence  and  expan- 
sion of  learning  and  resource  centers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Tbe  bold 
steps  taken  in  H.R.  5  now  reestablishes  the 


national  demand  for  iKartans  to  be  a  part  of 
the  total  grsnt  sppBcaHon  process  and  In- 
dudee  Mbrarians  aa  ellgfcie  representatives  to 
the  Governor's  advisory  committee  the  com- 
mittee whteh  advises  on  the  content  and  for- 
mulalkxi  of  the  chapter  2  plan  for  the  State. 

As  a  rssult  of  the  high  levels  of  poverty  in 
my  congresstonai  dMrict  impact  aM  is  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  the  people  of  the  12th  Corv 
gressional  District  of  New  Yortc  impact  akl 
helps  to  ensure  that  those  chiklren  living  in 
the  various  publk:  housing  facilities  of  my  con- 
gressional dMrict  wHI  receive  appropriate  edu- 
catkxi. 

The  educatton  of  the  handksapped  is  welt 
served  in  H.R.  5  and  i  sincerely  hope  that 
when  this  bill  leaves  the  conference  commit- 
tee that  this  sectkxi  remains  intact  as  tt  pres- 
ently stands. 

In  conduston,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  let  me  say  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  was  well  crsfted.  I 
commend  the  Education  Committee,  the  staff, 
and  alt  of  ttie  Memtiers  of  the  House  who  par- 
tkiipated  in  the  creation  of  this  legislatton  and 
I  arodously  await  our  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  EX.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  X. 

The  text  of  title  X  is  as  follows: 
TTTLB  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC  imti.  DEFamtoNS. 

Except  at  otherwiae  provided,  ftirjmrvoiet 
of  thU  Act  the  tetvu  rued  in  this  Act  have 
the  meaningt  provided  under  section  1471  of 
chapter  1  of  thi*  Act 
age  uttt  BUDGET  ACT  ntonsioN. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided  under 
this  Act  shatt  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  or  in  suOt  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC  IttSt  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this  act 
shaU  take  effect  October  1, 1987. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Ctiairman  Hawkins  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  H.R.  5  to  the  floor.  H.R.  5  reauthor- 
izes virtually  all  of  the  Federal  funding  pro- 
grams to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Only  vocatkxial  educatton  and  education 
of  ttie  handk»pped  are  not  Induded.  This  bill 
was  reported  with  bipartisan  support  by  the 
Educatkxi  and  Labor  Committee  and  is  sup- 
ported by  teacher  organizatkxis  and  State  and 
k>cal  school  officials.  The  Educatton  and 
Latxx  Committee  has  produced  a  bill  ttiat  en- 
compasses such  issues  as  gifted  and  talented 
educatton  and  adult  illiteracy.  My  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  committee  are  proud  that  we 
have  fashtoned  a  bill  that  will  benefit  so  many 
people.  We  as  a  natton  must  provkle  all  of  our 
citizens  with  every  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tton. 

Chapter  1,  the  largest  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educatton  Program,  is  de- 
signed to  help  tow-achieving  students  in  tow- 
income  areas.  It  funds  programs  for  handi- 
capped, neglected,  and  delinquent  chiklren. 
Chapter  1  is  essential  to  provkUng  educatk)n 
to  these  forgotten  chiklren.  This  year  two  pro- 
grams have  been  added  to  insure  maxknum 
par1k:ipatton  in  educatton.  The  new  Even  Start 
Program  teaches  parents  bask:  skills  as  well 
as  involve  ttieir  preschoolers  in  educattonal 


projects.  The  problem  of  parents  not  being 
able  to  help  wHh  ttieir  child's  educatton  has 
been  ovartooked  In  this  fast-paced  era  The 
new  Dropout  Prsventkm  Program  Is  a  must  If 
we  do  not  want  to  be  kx)ked  upon  as  a  socie- 
ty who  does  not  care  If  our  chiklren  stay  in 
school  and  get  a  good  educatton. 

The  GIfled  and  Talented  Program  meets  the 
needs  of  theee  students  wtio  otherwise  wouM 
find  a  regular  classroom  dull  and  uninspiring. 
The  Drug  Educatton  Program  is  a  great  neces- 
sity In  our  society  today.  We  have  to  educate 
our  chiklren  about  ttie  fact  that  drogs  do  not 
make  Hta  any  better  and  can  only  make  lite 
vrorse  if  relied  upon. 

H.R.  5  aultwrizes  funding  for  adult  educa- 
tton progrsms.  Teadiing  basic  literacy  skills 
which  enabto  adults  to  then  go  to  high  school 
and  benefit  from  emptoyment-related  training 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  progress  ss  s  com- 
petitive nation. 

The  commitlee  struck  a  compromise  on  the 
controversial  subject  of  bilingual  education. 
Chiklren  with  Httto  or  no  proficiency  in  English 
sre  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  enter  schod 
and  can  fall  behind  qutokly.  English  is  the 
basis  in  all  of  our  schools.  If  the  student  does 
not  understand  enough  English  to  learn  other 
subjects  how  can  he  become  a  productive  citi- 
zen? These  sludsnto  are  prime  candklates  for 
the  dropout  roles  and  unemptoyment  lines. 

If  the  United  States  wante  to  compete  we 
must  educate  all  of  our  citizens.  An  educated 
well-informed  populatton  is  the  most  vakiable 
asset  any  country  can  have. 

Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  ttie  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987  wtitoh  reauthorizes  major 
Federal  akl  programs  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  country. 

One  of  ttie  things  this  Natton  and  ttie  Corv 
gross  have  grappled  with  over  ttie  years,  par- 
ttoularty  in  recent  years,  is  ttie  setting  of  prior- 
ities for  our  Nation's  future.  Not  just  in  terms 
of  how  we  want  to  set  priorities  for  our  indivkl- 
ual  constituencies,  but  how  we  want  to  set  ttie 
agenda  for  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a 
wtiote.  Ttie  questions  that  we  quite  often  find 
ourselves  faced  with  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are:  Where  do  we  spend  ttie  tax  dol- 
lars?  Where  do  we  put  emptiasis  in  terms  of 
tookkig  for  a  brighter  tomonow?  Simply  put  it 
is  a  question  of  having  ttie  foresight  to  proper- 
ly plan  for  meeting  head-on  ttie  problems  this 
country  is  destined  to  face  down  ttie  road. 

If  it  has  not  been  desr  before,  ttien  it  is 
now  more  dear  than  ever  ttiat  we  need  to 
strengttien  our  efforts  in  ttie  area  of  educa- 
tion. In  all  of  the  planning  and  budgeting  for 
the  future,  this  is  wtiere  we  can  really  make  a 
mariL  This  is  an  area  where  a  good  bit  of  this 
Nation's  resources  are  sorely  needed. 

In  my  own  congresstonai  dMrict.  ttie  16th 
DMrict  for  ttie  State  of  New  Yori(,  a  dear  and 
convincing  case  has  been  made  for  ttie  pas- 
sage of  ttie  Sdiool  Improvement  Act  of  1967. 
Schools  have  not  done  well  in  ttie  16tti  Dis- 
trict for  about  ttie  last  two  decades. 

in  a  recent  survey  of  preschool  age  diiUren 
in  New  Yori(  CKy,  it  was  dtocoverad  ttiat  about 
half  of  an  schooichldrsn  entering  ttie  pubBc 
school  system  at  the  kindergarlen  level  come 
from  homes  where  no  English  Is  spoken. 
More  tttan  30  percent  of  aH  chMran  aged  4 
Ive  tMow  the  povertyHne.  And  the  number  of 


minority  chitoPsn  in  ttie  city's  pubHc  school 
system  is  growing  at  a  rapM  rata.  Ttie  1960 
cenaus  rsported  ttiat  nearly  two-thirds  of  ttie 
4-yaar-oM  pubNc  sdiooichndrsn  in  New  York 
were  eittier  black  or  HIapanto.  At  least  one 
projection  says  ttiat  ttie  minority  population  of 
New  York  City  will  rise  to  near  60  percent  by 
the  end  of  ttie  century.  Many  studtos  have  in- 
dtoated  ttiat  poor  and  minority  chiklren,  wtiettv 
er  ki  New  York  or  some  small  town  in  some 
ottier  State,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  drop 
out  atong  the  way. 

Given  ttiese  facts,  ttiere  is  reason  to  worry 
about  improvements  to  our  educattonal 
system  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  We  wouto  be  shiridng  our  responstoiHty 
by  not  passing  ttiis  important  piece  of  legisia- 
tioa 

For  ttiose  of  you  who  say  we  shoukl  find  al- 
ternatives to  change  and  upgrade  beskles 
Federal  akl,  let  me  again  use  my  district  ss  an 
exampto,  and  this  time  as  a  shining  exampto. 

RMlizing  ttiat  one  of  ttie  ways  to  improve 
educatton  is  ttirough  giving  kkls  an  earty  start 
New  York  City  will  phase  in  over  a  4-year 
pertod  a  universal  education  program  for  4- 
year-okte.  Operating  under  a  10-point  set  of 
guklelines  that  features  increased  parental  in- 
votvement  better  pupH  review  and  more  fre- 
quent staff  training,  New  York  will  t>ecome  ttie 
only  city  in  ttie  country  with  a  fuil-ftodged  edu- 
cation program  for  its  4-year-okls. 

So  you  see,  New  York  is  trying  to  help 
itself.  It  is  not  sitting  back  entirely  dependent 
on  ttie  Feds  to  step  in  and  answer  the  prob- 
lem with  dollars  and  more  dollars.  I  imagine 
ttiat  there  are  ottier  school  systems  ttvough- 
out  ttie  country  that  are  doing  all  ttiey  can  to 
improve  the  qualify  of  educational  training 
ttiey  are  giving  to  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary pupis. 

As  legidators,  we  need  to  do  our  part  to 
make  sure  that  ttiese  sctmd  systems  snd 
their  respective  studenta  will  have  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  accomplish  these  important 
objectives  aimed  at  improving  educatton. 

All  of  the  problems  that  we  are  coming  in 
contact  witti  now  ttiat  can  be  toaced  to  an 
educational  shortcoming  of  one  type  or  an- 
ottier— such  as  adult  illiteracy,  deficiencies  in 
math  and  science,  less-ttian-adequate  teadier 
training,  a  need  for  more  bilingual  education 
and  lack  of  resources  in  our  putilk:  schools, 
especially  in  our  inner  cities— are  addressed  in 
ttie  Schod  Improvement  Act  of  1967. 

The  Schod  Improvement  Act  of  1987  is  an 
investment  in  our  future,  an  endorsement  of 
the  platform  that  AmerMa  needs  to  took  first 
toward  provMing  for  ttie  adequate  education 
of  ite  youtti.  There  has  been  debate  in  recent 
years  about  the  quality  of  our  education  when 
matched  up  against  ttiat  of  some  other  West- 
em  nations,  such  as  Japan.  Let's  take  ttiis  op- 
portunity to  end  the  debate  once  and  for  aH, 
and  get  on  with  ttie  work  atiead  of  us  to  stww 
our  young  peopto  ttiat  we  care. 

You  buld  on  tomorrow  by  taking  care  of 
business  today,  and  ttie  leaders  and  contritx^ 
tors  of  ttie  future  deserve  our  present  atterv 
tioa 

I  urge  my  distinguished  coiieagues  to  sup- 
port the  Sctiod  Improvement  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to  conv 
mend  ttie  chairman  and  ttie  committee  for 
ttieir  wort(  on  ttw  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  it 


dearty  responds  to  ttie  needs  of  our  actiools 
now  and  In  ttie  future. 

ine  oomnsiiBe  nas  oone  us  nomewotiL  my 
constttuento  wlw  have  monitored  the  dswslop- 
ment  of  ttiis  legislation  tel  me  ttwt  It  rataa  an 
"A." 

Ttiere  are  40  millton  Americans  wtio  have  a 
surpassing  interest  in  ttiis  tiill,  txjt  ttiey  tieve 
no  votoe  in  making  pdcy.  They  do  not  vote. 
Ttiey  don't  tottoy.  Ttiey  arent  aware  of  our 
debate  today. 

But  40  million  sdioototildran  depend  on  ua 
to  make  ttie  right  dedston.  Ttie  dsjsend  on  ua 
to  make  sure  they  have  the  greatest  posaliie 
opportunities  to  make  ttie  moat  of  ttieir  Uvea. 

They  are  ttie  future  of  ttiis  country.  And  ttie 
questions  ttiey  will  ask  a  few  years  from  now 
are  questions  we  must  be  prepared  to  anawef 
today. 

Ttiey  will  ask:  Dkl  vre  dear  the  obstacles  to 
opportunity— ttie  barriers  of  poverty  and  preju- 
dtoe — so  ttiat  everyone  tied  every  dianBe  to 
make  ttie  most  of  ttieir  abilities?  We  must  be 
able  to  say  yes,  we  dkl. 

They  will  ask:  Dkl  we  demand  of  each  diiM 
suffkaent  effort  to  team  basto  skMs,  so  ttiat 
each  coukl  succeed  and  contribute  somettiing 
back  to  ttie  society  that  nurtured  them?  We 
must  be  aia^o  to  say  yes,  we  dkl 

They  wHI  ask:  Dkl  we  train  ttiem  to  work 
and  compete  effectively  in  a  gtobal  eoonomy, 
wtiere  rapid  dianges  and  new  tochnologiea 
demand  quick  inteHigenoe  and  flsxMe  minds? 
We  must  be  able  to  say  yes,  ws  dkl. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  ttie  bask:  responsibility  for 
our  sdioois  remains  witti  tocal  leaders.  But 
programs  ki  ttiis  bill  can  spark  innovattve 
projecta  and  highlight  the  most  successful  Ini- 
tiatives. 

Ctiapter  1  programs  serve  over  47,000  dil- 
dren  in  Oregon.  Ttiese  programs  have 
become  an  essential  part  of  ttie  landscspe, 
fulfilling  our  national  commibnent  to  fuH  oppor- 
tunity for  aH  students,  regaidteas  of  whettisr 
ttiey  or  ttieir  schools  sre  rich  or  poor.  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  continuing 
and  adding  hnprovements  to  diapter  1.  1  ap- 
preciate ttie  concentration  grsnt  formula  for 
distributing  funding  above  current  lavets  to 
distrids  witti  higher  proportions  of  chHdran  in 
poverty. 

Oregon  sdioois  are  among  the  loaders  In 
compensatory  educatton.  Porttand  Pubic 
Schools  was  recognized  reoentty  for  excep- 
tional success  in  teaching  dtoadvanlagad  chl- 
dren  in  reading,  matti,  and  language  aits. 

More  ttian  8,000  students  drop  out  of 
schod  in  Oregon  each  year,  despite  ttie  cre- 
ative efforto  of  our  teachere  and  dMricta. 
White  ttie  causes  are  complex,  ttiere  is  no 
question  we  can  do  an  even  better  job  of 
challenging  marginal  shJderrts  to  remain  in 
schod  and  to  acquire  bask:  skills.  WItti  ttie  blH 
come  new  resources  to  do  this,  and  I  wet- 
come  ttiese  provisions. 

Fkially,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  want  to  mention  ttie 
matti  and  science  education  programs,  which 
are  inveetments  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
make.  In  Japan  21  percent  of  cdtoge  students 
are  studying  engineering,  white  our  number  la 
only  8  percent  We  have  to  do  batter  If  wa  are 
going  to  pass  atong  to  ttie  next  generaiton  an 
economy  ttiafs  on  ttie  same  map  as  our 
global  oonvetttors.  The  place  to  begin  is  in 
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to  now. 


and  •«•  irra  tar  ■  raw  •Ifort 

r  I  wppart  ttw  pwDtotara  In  ttw  M  tor 

«id  Mtano*  sducalon.  and  «■  work  tor 

tor 


Mr.  DORQAN  of  Norttt  Oakoli.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  rtaa  todiy  to  fhank  my  oolaagiiaa  on 
ttw  EducaMon  and  Labor  Oon«nna*  tor  ttwir 
mgM  altoiti  to  brtng  ttta  School  bnprewo- 
mant  Ad  to  ttw  floor.  TMa  omntoua  raaiMhar- 
taMton  M  to  an  woalHil  packaga.  oflaitog  us 
•w  opportwNy  to  tooua  our  attwtfon  on  the 
of  aaatotonoa  prowtdad  by  the 
for 


ftr  too  tang  SMa  and  tocai  achool  agan- 

otaa  taw*  boma  tha  bnmt  of  daap  oula  in  vital 
progwna.  VtMa  ttto  raauHs  of  Ihaaa  cu(a  may 
not  bo  ••  tongMa  aa  culling  tonda  for  a  new 
walar  pralaci,  Mta  long4ann  impact  wM  be  far 
jjUBlii  IMka  Via  wMar  proioct.  which  we 
oouid  fund  at  a  tolar  dato.  wa  face  a  dMIoA 
to  malw  up  for  loat  educa- 
HR  5  may  not  repair  the 
Men  done  to  achool  ays- 
tama  ovariha  paal  e  years,  but  it  goea  a  long 
way  to  anawa  raMMa  and  conatotent  pro- 
gramming for  Hie  nwt6yeers. 

"  'mpresaive  in- 
fer many  piograma,  the  increasea  for 
1  and  raautttortalion  of  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  are  paitaitoriy  important  to  my 
home  Stale  of  Nof«)  Oattola.  WW)  more  than 
10,000  aludanto  in  ftorth  Oalcota  who  quaMy 
for  chaptor  1  funda  and  more  than  9,000  who 
qurtty  for  impact  aid  funds,  these  two  pro- 
grama  aooounl  for  more  than  $16  mWon  in 
Fadaral  asatoltoirn  to  the  local  education 
mandaa  acreaa  the  State  each  yeer.  Theee 
funda  are  a  vKai  component  of  the  State's 
effort  to  provide  quaMy  education  for  ail  stu- 
danto  in  North  Daima. 

A  few  waalia  ago.  thto  body  debated  trade 
liliatollon  and  ttte  probiema  cauaed  by  the 
ouki«aoua  tada  daRcN.  As  we  look  at  the 
chaiangaa  we  must  meet  to  overcome  this 
dald^  K  to  dear  that  one  of  the  moat  effective 
aokiiona  to  a  wal  educated  popuialton 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
proceed  into  the  2l8t  century  as  a  toader  in 
tachnotogy  and  innovaMon.  H.R.  5  recognizes 
thto  need  by  incraa^ig  the  authorization  for 
the  Math  and  Sdanoe  Educatton  Program,  for 
the  GUtod  and  Taianlad  Students  Program 
and  a  host  of  oltMr  important  programs. 

K  to  my  hope  that  the  Approprtottons  Com- 
mMee  wH  aee  the  wtodom  in  thto  reauthoriza- 
ion  package  and  ««  fdkiw  its  lead  by  ensur- 
ing that  adequate  tonds  aia  avalabto  for  the 
wUe  variety  of  educalton  programs  reauthor- 
toad  in  the  Schooto  knprovament  Act 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Chainnaa  I  rtoe  today 
in  alrong  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  School  Im- 
piovamenl  Ad. 

Thefutore  of  our  oounky  depends  on  edu- 
caion,  a  alrang  aducaltonal  baae  to  essenttol 
toral  induaMaland  mMsry  devatopment.  as 
wal  aa  for  our  general  prosperity.  Of  thoee 
whoaupport  the  Reagan  educatton  budget.  I 
would  ask.  how  wl  tie  United  Stales  rsmein 
in  the  wortd  markelplace  if  we 
urnsriund  ana  aaminaH  vnee 
vary  programa.  such  as  maKvadanoe  teacher 

our  oompelitive- 


naaa?  How  cm  we  work  to  elminate  dnig 
dwaa  wnong  our  Melton's  youth  if  we  reduce 
cuiant  tonding  for  dnig  abuae  educatton  and 
pravenlton  programs  by  50  percent?  How  wM 
we  reduce  the  need  tor  pubic  aasistsncn  H 
we  do  not  adequately  fund  chapter  1  compen- 
satory educatton  programs  now? 

We  c«i  no  tonger  skew  our  priorities  in 
favor  of  Pentagon  spendtog  at  the  expanse  of 
vital  domeatto  program  fundtog.  H  our  manu- 
factured goods  are  to  compete  in  worid  mar- 
kate,  tor  axampto.  we  must  woric  to  improve 
the  Meracy  of  our  citizens.  One  recent  swvey 
revealed  that  57  percent  of  Americara  in  their 
e«1y  hventies  could  not  decipher  a  street 
m^}.  The  Naitonal  Alanoe  of  Business  has 
repeatedly  warned  that  the  "less  we«-educat- 
ed"  segrnente  of  our  popuMnn  wiH  continue 
to  grow  untoes  we  ad  quteMy  and  dectoively. 
Theee  flndtogs  have  grave  impfcattone  for 
U.S.  mwwfaduring.  WHh  an  uneducated  woric 
force,  we  win  not  see  enough  Innovattom 
coming  from  wortcers  on  plant  ftoors.  With  an 
uneducated  work  force,  emptoyees  win  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  an  error,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  enors  will  be  repeated.  In 
the  end.  an  uneducated  wori(  force  will  result 
in  produda  of  poor  quality  and  a  manufactur- 
ing industry  unafaled  to  adapt  to  change. 

H.R.  5  addresses  many  of  the  problems  in 
the  aJmintotratton's  educatton  budget  Thto  bill 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
wortt  with  State  and  tocal  governments  by  pro- 
vidng  adequate  fundtog  for  such  programs  as 
compensatory  educatton,  educatton  btock 
grants,  and  Impact  aid.  Education  must  be  a 
high  priority  for  all  citizens,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vkles  the  necessary  resources  to  achieve  ex- 
cellence in  American  educatton.  I  urge  my  col- 
loegues  to  support  H.R.  5. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  impad  akl. 

The  Impad  Axl  Program  provtoes  vital  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  many  tocal  schod  dis- 
tricts that  are  financtaiiy  burdened  as  a  result 
of  Federal  activities  or  Federal  ownership  of 
land.  The  burden  on  the  schod  dtotrids  is  the 
removal  of  land  from  the  tocal  tax  base.  Fed- 
eral funds,  in  the  form  of  impad  akl,  attempt 
to  replace  the  moneys  tost  due  to  thto  Federal 


In  my  congresstonal  dtotrid  I  have  over  10 
schod  dtotrids  which  are  dependent  on 
impad  akl  fundtog.  These  schod  dtotrids  rely 
on  thto  fundtog  to  pay  for  their  general  operat- 

For  exampto,  one  schod  distrid  has  had  an 
assessed  vatoatton  per  student  that  for  the 
past  9  years  has  averaged  60.6  percent  of  the 
State  average  assessed  vatoe  per  student 
Thto  assessed  value  per  student  wouM  have 
averaged  about  82.3  percem  if  the  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  agency  had  remained 
on  ttie  tax  rdto.  The  low  assessed  vatoatton 
has  made  it  very  drffKutt  for  the  schod  dtotrid 
to  rttoe  addHtonal  revenues  from  property 
taxea  and  it  wouM  require  a  huge  increase  in 
the  mM  levy  to  generate  addKtonal  ddlars. 

The  tow  assessed  vakie  of  the  schod  dis- 
trid that  I  menttoned,  Kke  many  other  schod 
dtotrids,  to  detrimental  to  the  capital  reaenw 
fund  whtoh  altows  the  dtotrid  to  ratoe  money 
from  a  ma  levy  for  capital  improvement  pur- 
poses.  Theee  schods  have  not  been  abte  to 
generate  signiftoant  dollars  to  effecHvaly  meet 


their  needs  for  maintanance,  rspaira.  improve- 
menta,  and  raptoeement  of  their  facMea. 

Generally,  I  feel  that  State  and  tocal  govem- 
mente  shouM  be  raaponabto  for  the  educa- 
ttonal  systems.  However,  to  thto  situalton  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  haa  the  rsapon- 
stoHity  to  Intenrene  because  Federal  agendas 
are  involved.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  endorse  the  legtototton  to  continue  the 
Impad  AM  Program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaMfomta.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
riae  to  support  of  H.R.  5,  the  Schod  Improve- 
ment Ad,  whtoh  extends  and  revises  many  of 
our  most  important  Federal  elementary  and 
secondary  educatton  programa,  and  eatab- 
Itohea  a  program  for  preedx)d  chiklren.  Thto 
important  legtoiatton  reaffinns  congreastonal 
commitment  to  educatton  equity  and  acknowl- 
edges the  vakie  of  eariy  intenwntton. 

The  Seled  Committee  on  Chitoren,  Youth, 
and  Families  has  documented  signiftoant  sav- 
ings accrue  in  human  potential  as  well  as  to 
ddlars  when  investments  are  made  in  suc- 
cessful eariy  toterventton  programs  such  as 
those  authorized  to  thto  togialatton. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  tegtolatton  to  chapter 
1,  compensatory  educatton  for  dtoadvantaged 
chMrea  which  assures  chiklren  who  are  edu- 
cattonally  dtoadvantaged  with  equal  accees  to 
educattonal  servtoes.  Chapter  1  has  made 
great  strides  in  ratoing  the  academto  achieve- 
ment levels  of  these  students.  A  study  com- 
mtostoned  by  the  U.S.  Departntent  of  Educa- 
tton found  that  chapter  1  students  gained  7  to 
12  months  to  reading  and  11  to  12  months  to 
math  for  every  year  they  partfcipated  to  the 
program— a  signiftoantly  higher  gato  than  a 
control  group. 

Chapter  1  to  atoo  essential  to  family  self-suf- 
ftoiency.  In  tandem  with  efforts  to  expand  chito 
care  opportunities  for  families,  thto  tegtolatton 
can  help  provkto  necessary  servtoes  to  altow 
parents  to  seek  and  matotato  emptoyment  se- 
curing and  strengthening  the  Natton's  econo- 
my. With  60  percent  d  mothers  with  pre- 
schod  age  chiklren  in  the  wori(  force,  most  d 
them  woridng  full  time,  such  cooperative  and 
coordinated  efforts  are  essential  to  tong-term 
family  stability  and  woricplace  productivity.  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  provtotons  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  chapter  1  preschod 
programs  allow  schod  districts  to  train  eariy 
chiklhood  educatton  professtonals. 

Almost  half  d  all  educattonally  dtoadvan- 
taged children,  however,  do  nd  receive  dtap- 
ter  1  seorices.  White  chapter  1  served  75  stu- 
dente  for  every  100  poor  schod-aged  chidren 
to  1960,  by  1985,  it  sen«d  only  54  studente 
per  100.  The  admintetratton  agato  proposed 
cutting  chapter  1  funding  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
induding  a  $1.4  millton  redudton  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  my  distrtot  d  Contra  Costa 
County  atorte. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  indtoatad  ito 
continuing  support  for  chapter  1  programs 
through  the  chMdren's  inittotive  to  fiscal  year 
1967  and  fiscal  year  1988.  A  fundtog  tevd  for 
chapter  1  that  ensures  its  vital  senrices  win  be 
avaitobto  to  all  educattonaHy  dtoadvantaged 
chHdren  shouM  be  supported,  and  to  ciearty 
the  goal  set  out  to  H.R.  5. 

One  d  the  improvemente  authorized  by  the 
tegtolalton  to  the  Even  Start  Ad,  whtoh  em- 
pfwsizes  strong  parsntal  involvement  by  com- 


bining basto  aduM  education  for  parente  and 
aany  cnaonooo  aevenpmeni  lor  mm  crworen. 
Perhapa  no  aervioe  to  mora  critical  to  averting 
ooaHy  apedai  educatton  sarvicea,  or  to  pre- 
venting crime,  unemployment  aito  welfare  de- 
pendency to  adulthood,  than  eeriy  educational 
opportuniflea.  to  addHton,  program  quaNty  has 
been  aaaured  by  indudtog  provistora  to  trato 
staff,  indudtog  chito  care  staff,  to  woric  with 
parents  and  chiklren  participating  to  even 
start  As  a  result  d  thto  new  effort  nd  only 
wNI  chiklren  be  better  prepared  to  enter 
sdKwl,  parental  guklance,  and  self-sufficiency 
will  be  fbetered. 

The  legisiatton  maintains  and  strengthens 
the  important  BIHngual  Educatton  Ad.  whtoh 
has  proved  crittcal  to  assuring  the  academto 
success  d  norv€ngHsh-speaking  studente.  As 
the  Seied  Committee  learned,  culturally  ap- 
propriate currlcutom  can  mean  the  dHference 
twtwoen  success  in  schod  or  eventually  drop- 
ping out  Thto  program  especially  benefite  His- 
paiiic  youth  who  are  of  special  concern  be- 
cause thek  high  schod  drop  out  rate  to  high, 
and  because  tfiey  face  tocreasing  poverty  and 
Iknited  emptoyment  opportunities  at  a  higher 
rate  than  any  ottier  group. 

Nattonal  concern  about  the  high  inddence 
d  dnig  and  atoohd  abuae  among  ttw  Natton's 
youth  to  also  addreaaed  in  thto  dll  through  the 
estat>lishment  d  drug  educatton  programs. 
Given  the  increasing  use  of  cocaine  among 
teenagers,  such  efforts  are  especially  timety 
and  buiW  on  work  begun  by  Congress  last 
year  to  ameltorate  the  growing  drug  problem. 

Another  proviston  wiH  fund  innovative  efforto 
to  prevent  studente  from  dropping  out  d 
sdwd.  As  many  as  25  percent  d  the  Natton's 
youth  ntay  never  finish  high  schod.  In  some 
communities  ttito  percentage  may  be  as  high 
as  50  percent  Without  a  high  schod  educa- 
tton. few  will  be  abte  to  compete  in  the  new. 
higlvtechndogy  centered  labor  maricet  Drop- 
out prsventton  programs  are  essential  to  se- 
curing famHy  self-sufficiency  and  to  preventing 
tfw  cycto  from  starting  over  again  with  a  new 
genenrtton  d  diHdren. 

Thto  legistatton  makes  tremendous  strkles 
by  fostering  educattonal  equity  for  handi- 
capped students,  femato  studente,  and  high- 
risk  disad^ntaged  studente  through  a  contin- 
uum d  servtoes  from  presdwd  to  high 
schod.  A  new  Federal  program,  tong  ovenlue. 
creates  a  program  to  klentify  and  meet  the 
needs  d  (^ftsd  and  tatonted  chHdren  as  well, 
such  as  those  whtoh  now  serve  gifted  aito  tal- 
ented studente  to  my  distrid  d  Contra  Costa 
County.  I  am  delighted  that  Federal  effort  wW 
permit  repHcatton  d  similar  programs  nattorv 


Chairman  Hawkins  and  ttw  mentoers  d  the 
Educatton  and  Labor  Committae  are  to  be 
commended  fd  condudtog  a  thorough  eval- 
uatton  d  ttte  program  and  Id'  instituBng  hnpor- 
tant  reforms.  I  urge  my  cdtoaguos  to  supixxt 
their  efforts  by  supporttog  thto  togtotetton. 

Mtoa  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chatonan.  I  rise 
today  to  support  d  H.R.  5  the  Schod  im- 
provement Ad  d  1967.  I  wouU  ■»  to  com- 
mend the  members  d  tfw  Educatton  and 
Labor  Committee  for  putting  together  a  fd- 
ward4ooktog  package  which  wM  assist  our 
young  people  buid  their  personal  sUHs.  find 
employment  and  rsbuid  America's  compett- 
ttvonoas  to  the  worid  economy. 


boucaBon  la  a  cnacai  ewmem  ■■  me  com- 
pelltiveneas  equatton.  As  a  nalton,  we  are  rich 
to  technotogy  arto  natural  resources.  But  our 
edge  to  gtobal  marfcete  doesnt  depend  on  oi 
wens  or  high  speed  computers.  Our  real 
strength  to  ttie  ivwwiodgo.  skMs.  onttiuiiaim 
and  flextoWty  d  ttw  American  people.  As  the 
economy  shifto  from  manufacturing  to  aervioe 
jobs,  our  human  resources  wW  t>e  even  more 
crittoal.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  will  need  work- 
ers wIk)  are  better  educated  then  ever  before. 

There  was  a  time  wtien,  if  you  couM  screw 
a  bdt  or  weto  a  joint  that  was  enough.  Today 
we  need  peopto  who  can  sdve  problems,  who 
are  creattve  and  intuitive,  and  who  can  trans- 
late abstrad  concepte  into  concrete  sdultons. 
We'll  need  workere  who  won't  necessary 
come  to  a  job  knowing  all  they  have  to  know, 
but  knowtog  how  to  figure  out  what  they  need 
to  know,  wtiere  to  gd  it  and  how  to  make 
meaning  out  d  it 

Some  d  ttw  most  significant  steps  that  ttie 
Federal  Government  can  take  to  rsbuid 
Amertoa's  competitive  edge  are  induded  to 
ttw  bill  before  us  today.  This  legislation  moor- 
porates  a  nurrtoer  d  the  recommendattons 
made  by  ttie  Congresstonal  Competitiveness 
Caucus  to  our  short-term  legistetive  agenda. 

In  the  area  d  basto  skills,  the  caucus  reo- 
ommerxled  expanston  d  compensatory  edu- 
catton. After  all,  chHdren  wtK>  team  to  read, 
write  and  sdve  problems  at  an  early  age  are 
less  likely  to  drop  out  d  high  schod  or  be  on 
publto  assistance.  To  address  thto  concern, 
H.R.  5  provkles  a  substantial  IrKrease  for 
chapter  1  and  targete  those  new  funds  into 
areas  with  the  greatest  concentration  d  dto- 
advantaged chiklren.  It  provkles  an  addHtonal 
authorization  to  extend  chapter  1  sen/toes  to 
secondary  schod  studente  It  atoo  provkles 
fundtog  for  a  new  Even  Start  Program  whtoh 
wUI  woric  with  adult  HIiterates  and  their  pre- 
schod cNMren,  to  an  effort  to  get  famHies 
reading  togettier. 

In  ttw  area  d  math  and  science  education, 
the  caucus  recomrrwnded  ttiat  the  Education 
for  Eoonomto  Security  Ad  be  reauttwrized. 
International  comparisons  consistentty  show 
that  American  studente  study  less  sdenoe 
and  math  than  ttwir  counterparte  to  Japan  arvl 
West  Gennany.  In  fact  half  d  all  U.S.  high 
schod  studente  take  no  math  or  scienoe 
beyond  the  10th  grade.  H.R.  5  provkles  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  fundtog  for  teadwr  traintog 
and  retraintog  to  math  and  ttw  sciences. 

In  ttw  area  d  adult  literacy,  ttw  caucus  rec- 
ommended better  coordtoation  d  State  and 
tocal  progranw  and  an  increased  rote  for  buai- 
neases  to  reachtog  out  to  workers  with  basto 
skW  deficiendes.  A  more  comprefwnsive  effort 
to  needed  to  reach  tiw  tens  d  miWorw  d 
Amertoans  wtw  can  neither  read  the  newspa- 
per, decipher  a  bus  scheduto  or  fiH  out  a  iob 
appMcatton.  H.R.  5  increaaes  fundtog  fd  adult 
basto  education  and  incraases  ttw  State- 
matditog  reqdrement  for  Federal  grante  It 
aUows  ttw  States  to  use  up  to  10  percent  d 
ttwk  aHotmente  to  provkto  Itaracy  toatotog  to 
cunentty  emptoyed  todMduals,  to  programs 
operated  by  educ8tion-bustoees4abor  partner- 
ships. In  addttton,  it  requkes  each  State  to  to- 
dude  private  sector  initiatives  to  ite  4-year 
plaa 

Mr.  Chakman,  KR.  5  wM  nd  adva  al  our 
problems  overnight  It  wM  nd  erwura  ttwt 


there  are  to  schod  fafluraa;  II  wM  not  guarart- 
tee  ttwt  every  high  acfwd  graduate  to  prat- 
dent  to  malh,  adenoe,  and  language  skfla. 
But  ttwn  ttwre  are  m  aaay  anawara  to  our 
(xxnofltitiveneas  woea.  The  antiitinna  wl  r^ 
quire  commitment  and  oooparalion  from  adi^ 
cators,  potcymakari,  and  busiiwas  laadara. 
We  have  to  work  aa  partrwra,  rtd  antegontotei 
in  an  etion  n  raouso  Amancan  compaaavv- 
ness.  I  urge  my  oollaaguaa  to  joto  to  support- 
ing  mn  ■nponani  dm. 

Mr.  LEWIS  d  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riaa 
today  to  strong  support  d  H.R.  5,  ttw  Scfwd 
Improvement  Ad  d  1067.  Educatton  to  and 
must  continue  to  be  our  Ngfwat  nattonal  do- 
mestic prtority.  Our  country  carmd  oonttnua  to 
prosper  if  we  do  nd  support  our  educattonal 
system.  White  I  am  concerned  about  ttw  over- 
all growth  and  weU-betog  d  our  educattonal 
system,  I  want  to  spedficaMy  addraas  ttw 
problem  d  our  Natton's  horrendous  high 
sdwd  dropout  rate. 

Dropping  out  d  sdwd  to  a  very  ooatly  arv 
deavor— to  ttw  IndMduai  and  to  soctety  as  a 
whde.  It  is.  to  fact  eoorwmto  suickle.  For  ax- 
ampte,  to  December  1986  ttw  overaH  urwm- 
ptoyment  rate  rested  at  6.7  percent  Howwrar, 
for  teerwgere  it  renwtoed  at  17.3,  and  for 
black  tnonagorw,  many  d  wfwm  are  dropouts, 
it  was  a  staggering  36.9  percent 

to  ttw  tote  1960's  a  high  schod  graduate 
was  30  percent  more  likely  ttwn  a  dropout  to 
have  a  job.  By  ttw  late  1970's  ttwt  figure  had 
risen  to  50  percent  And  ttvough  ttw  first  half 
d  ttito  doc  ado,  ttw  number  has  cHmbad  sfM 
higher  to  60  percent  Three  out  d  four  naw 
jdwby  1990  wW  requke  some  tratotog  beyond 
high  sdiod.  Those  toba  wM  atoo  raquhe  a 
mastery  d  basto  skMs  such  as  raadtog.  wrMtog 
and  shnpto  matti  raaaontog—akas  which  moat 
dropoute  simply  (to  nd  attain. 

Most  dropoute  share  skniar  dwracteristtca. 
They  are  from  tow-income  famies;  thak  par- 
ante  have  tow  educational  levels,  are  Pcaly  to 
be  behtod  to  ttwk  studtos,  have  feeings  d  tow 
self-worth  anddondfedttwtttwyfittoat 
schod.  Ttw  presatog  quastton  ramatoa:  "What 
can  be  done?"  Many  d  ttw  probiema  whtoh  I 
mentioned,  can  be  addressed  by  eariy  chld- 
hood  ttatoing  programa.  The  benaflto  d  pro- 
grams, such  as  Headatart  are  waH  known  and 
have  been  wen  documented.  Aiao.  teacfwra, 
counsetors,  and  admtoistretors  must  be  on  the 
tookout  for  stajdente  witti  probiema  to  ttw 
classroom,  as  wen  as  at  home. 

As  etoded  offldato  we  are  obttgatad  to  ad- 
dreas  ttito  toaue  head  oa  Wo  muat  jdn  witti 
teachers  and  counaetors  to  ttw  effort  to 
combat  ttito  growtog  problem.  I  cal  upon  my 
cottaaguos  to  support  H.R.  5.  The  di  auttwr- 
izea  $100  mHHon  to  fiacal  year  1968  for  naw 
programs  to  preveirt  dropouts,  encourage 
dropoute  to  return  to  school,  and  to  aaatot 
high  achod  atudante  to  devetoptog  baate 


WWte  ttw  enactment  d  ttito  legtoiatton  may 
nd  rid  our  Natfon  d  ite  prevalent  dropout  rate, 
it  to  definMaiy  a  poaittve  alap  to  ttw  right  dkao- 
ttoa  Ora  ttwt  wW  woric  to  prolad  our  futore 
by  atrengttwntog  our  educattonal  foundatton. 

Mr.  LOWERY  d  CaWomto.  Mr.  Chakman.  I 
riaa  to  au|iport  d  H.R.  5  and  wouM  Mca  to 
comment  on  ora  knportant  but  Mtte  under- 
stocxl,  program  to  ttito  omntoua  bM.  SpaoWca^ 
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ly.  I  rafw  to  ttM  hnpact  Aid  Program  wNch  is 
«M  to  aduoalaral  itMdi  of  my  dhlrtct  in  San 


Mvy  of  my 
bnpaelMwM 
874  to 


amv  not  know  ttwt 
iki  PuUc  LmtSI- 
to  dMridt 
tactKl  by* 
TTw  dagra*  of  Fwtani 
brahm  down  Into  "A"  and  "V 
and  paymama  to  dMrtcta  an 
baaad  on  A  and  B  impacNoa  An  A  aludonlia 
paranlM  boti  work  and  Iv*  on 
I  a  mWaiy  baaa. 
a  haavy  budan 
on  dMUa  «id  ara  paid  batwaan  40  and  100 
pareani  of  Ihalr  anHlamant  undar  Pubic  Law 
S1-874.  B  cMdtan  an  itwaa  vrtioaa  pat«nl(s) 
aMiar  Iwa  or  woik  on  FWarai  piapar^MaM 
of  a  bwdan  to  (Mrfcta— and  ara  pM  batwaan 
10  «id  ao  pareani  of  thair  anMlamanL 
Tlia  aoanario  la  fUrthar  ujimfcatac 
•la  aupar  catagoqr  ia  oonaidarad.  If 
haM  a  2fr«areant  impaction  of  ailhar  A  or  B 
la.  i  A'a  or  B'a  oomprisa  20 
or  mora  of  a  dMrtcTa  avaraga  daly 
la  aaan  as  vary 


2  aducalton  bkxk 
gnnl-H.a  S  ia  «i  axlramaly  ImportanI  bM  to 
my  lalow  Waat  VIralnians  and  indaad  to  al 


Thua.  aupar  A  dMrtcta  ra- 
100  paroani  of  antHamani  for  aach  of 
ttMir  A  ahidanlB,  rau^  $1,500.  In  contrast, 
paymanla  to  nonaupar  dMrtcta  for  A  atudenis 
em  «id  oftan  doaa  drop  to  $500.  Simiarty. 
ai«ar  B  aludanla  va  antMad  to  $250  whie 
ragiiar  B^  raoalwa  aa  Mtla  aa  $25. 

parsonaly  balavtng  that  rsgular  B 
i«  <>amalfcaMy  undarlundad.  t 
to  dacuaa  ttw  ovaral  fundvig 
achaduia  for  tha  Impacl  AU  Program.  For  ax- 
anpla.  R  ia  dMlci«  to  undarsland  tha  togk: 
wtiich  aupporls  a  $1,500  paymant  for  an  A 
chUin  a  2aparoanl  ADA  dMrtet  but  only  a 
$600  piymant  for  a  aMtar  chM  in  the  neigh- 
bo>tr«  dMrtd  wfiich  only  haa  19  percent  of  its 
idds  in  this  catagoiy.  Thaaa  daidanctes  are 
laigaly  tha  raauH  of  poWcal  fighting  by  legiaia- 
to  prawUa  their  school 
Fadarai  assistanca. 
ttwir  acttons  are  In 
I  of  thair  achools.  I  aiao  aaaert  that 
ars  laopanfamg  support  for 
thaowaral  bnpadaid  program. 
TTw  naltonal  impact  aid  aaaodation  has 
working  moBPit)  to  unite  behind  a 
fair,  mi  aquKaUa  fundbig  fPnnula  for 
al  2.661  knpactad  achooi  dMrtcts.  Payments 
to  my  dMrtd  wl  not  sitsr  aignMcantty  if  the 
naional  aaaociatton's  plan  Is  enacted;  never- 
thsisss.  I  do  b  slave  It  Is  a  sound  polcy 
worthy  of  support  from  «l  impactsd  dMrtcts. 
fiuuudtn^.  I  wouU  urga  my  oolsaguos  to 
Nisw  and  rssM  amendments  to  the 
y  section  of  this  Isgislation.  Utoet  of 
itioita  aia  of  parochial  conoem  and  wW 
oniy  Nndar  allorta  for  the  impcKt  aid  commu- 
nis to  unite  baNnd  a  aingle.  more  workable 


Ttiank  you.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  urge  my  ool- 
laaguaa  to  aupport  Hit  5  and  the  impact  aid 

llr.  RAHALi.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it  ia  wMh  pieas- 
ura  thall  riaa  today  In  aupport  of  KR.  5.  the 
School  knprawamanl  Act  As  the  raauthoriza- 
ion  maaaura  for  nearly  al  Federal  progranw 
proMidbig  aid  to 


Undar  the  chapter  1  compenaatory  educa- 
tion progrwn,  H.R.  5  authorizaa  addMkMtai 
fUndtog  for  achooi  dMrtcta  wMh  high  oonoan- 
tralona  of  poor  chidren.  whIe  continuing  the 
praaent  fomwla  for  dMitwting  funda  up  to 
currant  appropriation  levels.  Funds  for  school 
dMrtcts— up  to  the  current  sppropriatton 
toval— wouM  continue  to  be  alocatad  under 
the  aodating  formula.  However,  the  first  $400 
mMon  ofaddRkxtai  appropriattons  above  the 
fiacal  year  1967  niproprialton  level  wouM  be 
dMftwted  aoooning  to  a  dtfferent  fomwla 
that  focuses  fUndktg  on  dMrtcts  with  high  con- 
ueiiUattona  of  poor  chidrea 

H.R.  5  authorizea  new  praachool  and  high 
achooi  programs  to  encourage  the  expanaton 
of  compenaatory  education  senrtcaa  beyond 
the  elementary  level  The  Even  Start  Program, 
authorized  by  the  blH  at  $50  mWon  in  fiacal 
year  1968,  combines  bask:  adult  Itsrscy  edu- 
calkxi  for  parents  with  preechool  educatnn 
for  their  chidren.  The  measure  also  authorizes 
$100  mHon  in  fiscaJ  yeer  1968  for  a  program 
to  prevsnt  high  achooi  studsnts  from  dropping 
out  of  school,  and  to  devetop  baaic  sMHs 
among  high  school  students. 

As  an  original  ooaponsor  of  H.R.  738,  the 
School  Dropout  Preventkxi  Assistance  Act,  I 
am  espedany  pleased  with  the  mcorporatkxi 
of  its  provisions  Into  H.R.  5.  there  are  a 
number  of  dropout  preventkxi  programs  in 
West  VirB^  whk:h  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
woridng  with  to  coordbiato  my  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level  to  coincxle  with  kx:al  school  dis- 
tricts and  community  efforts.  In  particular,  the 
Cabel  County  Pubic  Schools  Dropout  Preven- 
tkxi Program,  under  the  dkectkxi  of  Dewey 
Parr  of  Huntkigton,  WV,  has  been  a  model 
effort  ki  the  dropout  preventkxi  battle. 
Dewey's  firsthand  experience  and  diKgent  ef- 
forts have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  ki 
dkectkig  my  efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to 
promote  dropout  preventkxi  effectively.  I  am 
ploaaod  with  H.R.  5's  proviskxw  ki  this  regard 
and  encouraged  by  the  natkxwi  recognitkxi  of 
the  devastatkig  effects  of  this  problem  on  our 
entke  society— and  most  importantly  on  the 
students  who  give  up,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  future  that  a  high  school  dipkxna  can  pro- 
vUa 

H.R.  5  authorizes  $30  mllkxi  In  fiscal  year 
1968  to  help  school  dMricts  purchase  equip- 
ment, such  as  vans,  buses,  or  moble  class- 
rooms, so  they  can  provkle  compensatory 
educatkxi  to  chidren  in  private  relgkMS 
schools.  This  proviskxi  was  necessitated  by 
the  1965  Supreme  Court  dedskxi  whKh  pro- 
hiiite  pubic  school  teachers  from  gokig  kite 
reigkxis  schools  to  provkle  compensatory 
educatkxi  servtoes. 

The  bM  makes  a  number  of  changes  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  chapter  1  program, 
reward  successful  programs,  provkte  greater 
flexixity  to  school  dMricts,  and  kicrease  pa- 
rental kivolvement 

A  sectkxi  of  the  bW  whk:h  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  West  Vkgkiia's  educatkxi  networic  is 
the  Oeatment  of  the  chapter  2  educatkxi 
btock  granL  The  fail  authorizes  $580  mIKon  ki 
fiscal  year  1968  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
ki  fiscal  year  1969  and  through 


fiacal  yav  1993  for  the  educatkxi  btock  grant 
TNa  program,  whk:h  waa  crsatad  ki  1961, 
oonaoldatad  over  40  aeparalaly  authorized 
programakito  a  akigto  btock  grant  to  Stataa. 
Funda  wa  alocatad  to  Statea  on  the  baaia  of 
thek^  achool^me  populatkxi.  and  tha  Stataa 
«e  requked  to  paaa  on  at  least  80  percent  of 
thek  alocatkxis  to  tocal  school  dMrtcts. 
Statsa  and  school  dMricts  are  pennitted  to 
use  these  funds  for  over  30  approved  activi- 


H.R.  5  oontkMiea  the  cunent  fbnnula  for  al- 
tocatktg  chi«>tar  2  funds  among  States  and 
the  requkement  that  States  pass  through  80 
percent  of  thek  alotmant  to  tocal  school  dto- 
tricts.  Of  the  20  percent  of  funds  ratakied  at 
the  State  level,  the  bM  requkes  that  one-quar- 
ter be  uaed  for  effective  schools  programs, 
whtoh  uae  achools  with  higlHMrfonnkig  stu- 
dento  as  models  for  others.  The  measure  also 
prawktos  that  no  more  than  on»quarter  of  the 
funds  ratakied  by  the  State  can  be  used  for 
admkiMratton  of  the  btock  grant 

Under  the  bW,  States  wouW  contkiue  to  al- 
tocate  funds  to  tocal  school  districto  ki  away 
snnilar  to  current  law.  The  bill  does,  however, 
clarify  the  proviskxi  of  cunent  law  under  whk:h 
States  adjust  altocatkxis  to  tocal  school  dto- 
tricte  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  high-cost 
students— defined  as  chidren  from  tow- 
kicome  famlies  and  chitoren  iivkig  In  sparsely 
populated  areas.  The  bll's  proviskxis  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  higher  per  pupl  alo- 
cattons  for  such  high-cost  chiklren  actualy  get 
to  the  school  such  chiklren  attend.  The  meas- 
ure also  specifies  that  States  shouM  make 
such  adjustmente  only  for  school  districte  with 
the  largest  numbers  of  such  high-cost  chil- 
dren. 

In  place  of  the  more  than  30  kkids  of  activi- 
ties for  whtoh  cunent  law  permita  chapter  2 
fundkig.  the  bll  substitutes  5  broader  catego- 
ries: programs  for  "at  risk  snd  high-cost  chl- 
drsn,"  such  as  the  econorncally  disadvan- 
taged, potential  dropouts,  drog  and  atoohol 
abusers,  and  chidren  with  Vmited  Engiah  pro- 
ficiency: effective  schools  programs;  kiatruc- 
tkxial  and  educattonal  materials  knprovement; 
personnel  trskwig;  and,  special  projecto  kv 
chJdkig  gifted  and  talented,  youth  sutokie,  and 
technotogy  educalton. 

One  knportant  restriction  on  the  program  aa 
a  result  of  H.R.  5  woukl  be  the  eNmktatkxi  of 
drug  atxjse  education  as  one  of  the  pennitted 
uses  of  these  funds.  This  elmkiatkxi  fblows 
the  Induston  of  drug  abuse  preventkxi  pro- 
grams In  the  omnibus  drog  bll  whtoh  became 
law  last  year  makmg  these  dtecrettonary  funds 
In  the  chapter  2  program  unnecessary.  The 
bin  does,  however,  authorize  $250  mlHon  ki 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  ki  succeedkig  years  for  drug  edu- 
catkxi programs. 

Other  proviskxis  of  special  kiterest  to  West 
Vkgkiia  are  the  proviatons  relatkig  to  adult  Ht- 
eracy,  mathemattos  and  adence  educaUon 
and  fi^ed  and  talented  educatkxi. 

The  measure  authorizes  $200  mlUon  tar 
adult  educatkxi  ki  fiscal  year  1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1989  through  fiscal  yeer  1993.  This  program 
akls  States  hi  providkig  programa  to  teach 
school  and  benefit  from  emptoyment-relatad 
trakikig.  AduK  educatkxi  programa  are  knple- 


manlad  by  tocil  achooi  dMrtcta,  or  by  pubic 
or  pifeate  agandaa.  Tha  fiacal  year  1967  ap- 
propiMlon  for  tNa  program  la  $106  mMton. 

TNa  maaaure  raqiAaa  Utates  to  pay  a 
Mgar  ahara  of  tha  program'a  ooate  by  raiskig 
ttw  State  matcNng  raqulramerM  from  ite 
praaent  level  of  10  percent,  to  13  percent  ki 
fiacal  year  1969,  17  percent  to  fiacal  year 
1990,  wtd  20  percent  ki  fiacal  yaar  1991  and 


KR.  5  authorizea  $400  mMon  ki  fiacal  yeer 
1066  and  audi  auma  aa  may  be  naceseary  for 
the  next  5  fiacal  years  for  tha  crtltoal  akila  kn- 
provement program,  commonly  known  aa  the 
mathemattoa  and  adence  educatkxi  programs. 
TNa  program,  origkialy  enacted  ki  1964.  pro- 
vUas  fijnds  to  States  and  tocal  achooi  dMrtcte 
and  odages  and  universitias  to  knprove  the 
qualty  of  taacNng  and  kMrudton  ki  mathe- 
mtfica,  adence,  computer  toamfcig.  and  for- 
eign languagaa.  The  program  ia  currently  au- 
thorized at  $350  mWkxi,  but  actual  appropria- 
ttona  have  been  far  betow  the  authorized 
level.  The  fiacal  yaar  1967  appropriatton.  for 
axampto,  la  $80  mWon. 

In  order  to  tacus  funds  on  mathemafics  and 
adence,  the  bH  elmkiates  foreign  languages 
and  cofinputar  leamtog  from  the  Nat  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  supported  under  this  pro- 
gram 

The  bll  makes  a  number  of  changea  ki  the 
altocatkxi  formuta  so  that  a  larger  ahare  of  the 
funds  go  to  the  kxal  school  dMrict  level. 
Under  the  bll,  nearty  75  percent  of  the  funds 
wouU  go  to  the  school  dMrtcts,  6  percent  is 
reeerved  for  territories,  Indtan  programs,  and 
other  naltonal  activities,  and  the  remakider  wW 
be  dMrtbutad  to  States  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
muta based  50  percent  on  enrolment  and  50 
percent  on  the  chapter  1  poverty  formula. 

H.R.  5  authorizea  $25  mHon  ki  fiscal  year 
1968  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  ki 
the  next  5  years  for  granto  to  Stataa.  achooi 
dMrtcts,  kMituttons  of  higher  educatkxi,  and 
oltwr  private  and  pubic  agencies  to  support 
programs  that  kleritify  and  meet  the  needs  of 
gHteid  and  talented  students.  As  an  origkial 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  543,  the  Jacob  K.  Javtts 
Qifted  and  Talented  Chidren  and  Youth  Edu- 
catkxi Act  I  am  pleased  with  these  provistons 
of  H.R.  5  which  kicorporate  the  proviatons  of 
H.R.  543.  During  the  99th  Congress,  I  spon- 
sored as  wel  as  coaponeored  legisiatkxi  ki 
this  regard.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Suboommittae  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocattonal  Educatkxi  on  the 
need  for  Federal  fundkig  ki  tNa  regard.  As  an 
origkMl  ooaponaor  of  H.R.  543, 1  contkwad  my 
eflprta  duririg  this  Congreas  and  find  the  provi- 
stons of  H.R.  5  encouagkig. 

The  educatkxi  of  our  youth  must  be  a  na- 
ltonal priority.  AH  the  Federal  dolars  to  en- 
hance defence,  technotogy,  medtoal  trakikig. 
dtoooso  control,  and  even  higher  educatkxi. 
are  uaotoas  wMtwut  the  basto  educalton  pro- 
vkled  at  the  elementary  and  aeoondary  level. 
Our  chMran  wa  the  key  to  tNa  Nalton'a 
future.  Our  chMrsn  are  the  enisted  personnel 
and  ofllcsrs  of  tomorrow's  Armed  Foroea.  Our 
cNkkan  are  ttw  computer  operators  and  the 
Ngh^lach  davetopere  of  tomonow.  Our  chi- 
dren are  tha  health  care  givers  and  admkiia- 
tralora  of  tomonow.  Our  cNUran  are  the  ad- 
enOata  of  tomonow.  Ow  chUran  are  tomor- 
row's educators,  r=edaral  omptoyesa,  dlpto- 


mals,  corporate  axeculivea,  and  Membere  of 
Congreea.  Today,  we  are  voting  on  the  future 
of  tNa  Malton.  Tha  Federal  dolare  ki  tNa  bll 
contribute  to  that  future.  The  Federal.  State, 
and  tocal  levela  of  gowamment  and  communi- 
ty muat  wori(  together  to  provUe  a  future  of 
hope  and  promlae  for  our  chldraa  I  wM  cast 
my  vote  for  a  promtskig  tomonow  by  support- 
ing passage  of  this  autlmriiation  tin. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chakman.  I  rise  ki  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5,  ttw  School  Improvement  Act 
TNs  measure  revisee  and  extends  14  knpor- 
tant  elementary  and  aeoondary  educatkxi  pro- 
grama  through  1983. 

At  a  fime  wtwn  the  word  often  heard  here 
ki  Congress  is  competitiveness,  educatkxi  Is 
one  sound  and  knportant  step  toward  restor- 
tog  our  Natfon's  competitiveness.  Without  the 
fundamentals  provkled  by  education,  we 
cannot  eoipact  to  effectively  compete  ni  this 
kicrsaakigly  compiax  wortd  economy.  A  first 
stsp  toward  raeolvkig  our  trade  deficit  and 
emptoyment  probiema  is  ensuring  en  ade- 
quate education  is  avalabto  to  our  students. 

As  the  Govemor  of  Makie,  I  made  educa- 
tion retonn  an  knportam  part  of  my  admkiia- 
tratton.  WhIe  education  fundkig  is  targsly  a 
State  and  local  government  corxMm,  the  lead- 
ership of  ttie  Federal  Government  is  of  para- 
mount knportanoe.  Federal  fundkig  provkles  a 
beacon  wNch  guklee  ttie  Statea  to  ttiek  edu- 
cation system.  I  urge  thia  body  to  continue  ttie 
Federal  Government's  commibnent  toward 
achievkig  educational  excelence  for  sH  stu- 
dents—wtwtaver  racial,  economto,  or  geo- 


am  paracuany  ■wsrsaiBa  si  ine  prowsmw 
to  expand  and  strengthen  compensatory  adu- 


An  knportant  proviston  contakied  ki  thisleg- 
istation  retates  to  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams. Throughout  my  yeers  ki  pubic  Hfe,  I 
have  heard  testimony  and  peraonaly  wit- 
neaaed  ttie  tragedy  ttiat  befalls  hundrsds  of 
ttiousands  of  our  young  peopto.  It  has  been 
estimated  ttwt  aome  1  mWon  sbjdente  per 
year  drop  out  TNs  national  tragedy  requkes  a 
national  commitnient  to  achievkig  a  sototion. 
All  of  us  know  ttie  dWBculties  kidMduals  face 
wNhout  ttie  proper  foundation  education  gives 
a  youngster.  The  problem  no  tonger  existo 
solely  to  targe  urban  centers,  but  also  to  nxal 
Amertoa. 

The  fundkiga  to  this  measure  wll  alow  us  to 
focus  on  ttie  dropout  problem  and  seek  to 
prevent  dropptog  out  or  encourage  ttiem  to 
return  to  ttie  classroom.  The  societal  coste 
associated  witti  school  dropout  is  truly  a  na- 
tional dtograce.  This  proviston  wM  alow  for  a 
dkected  and  efficient  approach  to  reeolvtog 
ttiia  serious  problem. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
ttie  qutfty  of  today's  young  students.  The 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion must  continue  and  H.R.  5  tties  to  address 
ttie  needs  of  our  Mations  school  systems. 

I  urge  my  coieaguos  to  joto  me  to  provklkig 
strong  support  for  ttiis  vital  togWatioa 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  wouM  ■»  to 
commend  ttie  chakman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
ttie  ottier  membere  of  ttie  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  ttiek  effbrta  to  ad- 
drees  what  I  baievD  is  our  Natton'a  moat  criti- 
cal need,  to  atrengttien  our  educational 
system.  KR.  5  todudee  significant  changea  to 
enhance  ttw  educattonal  opportunitiea  provkl- 
ed to  dtoadvant^ed  cNklren  and  to  strengttv 
en  ttw  quaKy  of  educattoa 


cation  programs  for 
Over  the  last  several  yean  I 
portunlty  to  vtaM  a  number  of 
grams  to  central  Mkioia.  I 
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preeeeo  wnn  me  ueux.  aiM  i  ana 
of  theee  teachers.  However,  tt  is  the 
ttie  eyes  of  ttie  cfildren  participating 
programs,  ttiek  enthusiasm  for 
ttie  hope  for  ttie  future,  wtiich 


ttwop- 
1  pro- 
been  kn- 


Unfortunately  ttwae  programs  have  not 
been  given  a  Ngh  prtortty  to  tha  Praatdanfa 
budget  over  the  last  several  yeers.  Chapter  1 
programs  have  experienced  a  17-porcent  cut 
to  real  dolars,  ad|tMwd  for  kifiatton.  since 
1960. 

As  a  result  alttwugh  tha  percentage  of  chi- 
dren Hvkig  to  poverty  has  kicreased,  the 
number  of  chidren  served  by  chepter  1  has 
actualy  dedkied  from  5.4  to  4.9  mWon  chi- 
dren. Only  55  percent  of  the  chidren  iving  to 
poverty  are  participating  to  dwpter  1  pro- 
grams. The  Chapter  1  Program  is  reachtog 
only  43  percent  of  ttie  diMren  acfiievtog 
betow  the  25  percentite. 

Our  national  security  and  our  future  eco- 
nomto competitivoneai  demands  that  we  do 
more.  H.R.  5  kidudes  knportant  kiitiattves  to 
expand  ttie  servtoes  prcwided  to  preechod 
and  secondary  chidren.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  ttiat  ttie  commitlee  has  kiduded  ttw 
legislation  proposed  by  my  coieague  from  IK- 
nois.  Congressman  Hayes  to  eo^wnd  ttw 
chapter  1  service  to  aeoondary  achoota  and  to 
estabish  effective  dropout  pravanflon  pro- 
grsms. 

WNIe  passage  of  H.R.  5  is  an  knportant  first 
step  ki  meeting  ttiese  needs,  adequate  funds 
must  be  appropriated  to  fulfil  ttw  promtae  of 
ttHs  togWatioa  The  House  has  agato  ktontified 
ttw  Chapter  l  Program  as  high  priority  kiitiative 
HI  ttw  fiscal  year  1968  budget  I  urge  my  col- 
loaguos  to  support  ttw  efforta  of  ttw  Budget 
and  Appropriatiorw  Committees  to  provtoe  ki- 
creesed  fundkig  for  ttiese  programs. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chdmfwn,  I  riae  to  enttm- 
siastic  support  of  H.R.  5,  ttw  Schod  knprove- 
ment Act  and  to  express  my  high  regard  for 
Chdnnan  Hawkins  hi  particuM,  and  for  ttw 
membere  of  ttw  Education  and  Labor  Commil- 
tee  on  botti  skies,  who  have  worited  to  a 
atrong  bipartiaan  apkit  to  produce  ttiia  land- 
mark reauttwrizatioa 

TNs  togislation.  wNch  rsauttwrizee  14  ele- 
mentary and  aeoondary  education  programa, 
oontatos  ttw  rsnewal  of  ttw  Federal  Qovanv 
menf  a  commttment  to  what  is,  to  my  mkid, 
ttw  moat  knportant  privlege  Americana  enioy; 
a  uNveraal,  qualty  education. 

The  Schod  Improvement  Act  ia  comprehen- 
sive to  scope,  and  kitegratad  to  ita  approach. 
This  togislation  offere  encouragement  to 
teachers,  parsnts,  md  schod  dtabteta  knpla- 
menting  tonovative  programs  to  ttwk  achoola. 
and  it  mobMzes  and  coonSnates  Federal. 
State,  and  tocal  eftorta  to  aaaM  ttioee  atu- 
dento  who  are  on  the  margtoa  of  our  system 
of  education  or  are  at  risk  of  faHng  out  of  ttw 
system  altogether. 

CN^iter  1,  ttw  centerpiece  of  KR.  5.  pro- 
vkles tocreaaed  Federal  aupport  and  guldanoe 
for   oommuNtiea   workkig   to   knpnnre   the 
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nii.  Bu.  QooouNQ  for  ttMir  Iwdnwfk  oftorts. 
i  would  atao  ■»  to  ttimk  ttM  clwimMn  for 
wortdng  wift  mo  on  •«  TMo  il  HWh  and  Sd- 
anoo  ProgrwR  Our  lotfdrtion.  ihe  CiWcai 
Sidto  irapfowaniant  Ad,  wtf  adifcaaa  a  mvoto 
proWam  in  our  Nalon'a  achoote;  a  aerioua 
ahortaga  of  quamad  math  and  adance  teadv 
ara,  whidt  ia  hewing  a  dhaafamin  affod  on 
our  adnd  ayalama'  abMy  to  taMfi  the  baaic 
prindplaa  of  maiti  and  adanoa,  not  to  mention 
compuMtonal  and  higher  oidar.  thintdng  sida. 
if  WW  wart  to  tak  about  the  iteoiuto  raw  ma- 
taital  of  our  abl^  to  oompoto  economically. 
tNaiaR.  I  Juat  wart  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
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•Pte  malhamatica  ad<a¥amart  of  the  top  S 
peroert  of  12lh  grade  aluderta  eimoet  aH  of 
whom  are  enroled  in  aimlar  cdtoge-bound 

eunicula  in  di  counWae-ia  iower  in  the 
Unied  Stalae  than  in  other  induatilaized  ne- 
tiona.  The  average  12th  grade  mathematics 
ahjdart  in  Japan  ou»arforma  95  peroert  of 
owipwable  UnHad  Stataa  12th  gradera. 

in  adanoe.  there  are  aimlar  probiema.  Only 
ona4hinJ  of  the  akjdarta  in  gradea  10  through 
12  talia  any  adenoe  courae  at  al. 

TTia  OrMcd  ShOa  improvemert  Act  doubles 
the  authortatlon  to  $400  mHon  and  drives 
moat  of  the  fining  down  to  the  locai  educa- 
tion agency,  and  enoouragea  innovative 
toecher  tratning  programa  that  wW  help  exist- 
ing tsechen  upgrade  their  aids  and  encour- 
age pramidng  aluderta  to  chooae  math  and 
adenoe  leeching  aa  a  career.  Funda  are  also 
raaerved  at  the  Stale  levei  to  conduct  model 
programa  on  a  slalawlda  baaia.  Theee  funds 
ara  to  be  dMded  equaly  between  the  State 
mandaefor  higher  education  and  the  State 
educaion  agandea,  wlw  ara  to  coordtoate  the 
planning  and  implanMntation  of  programs. 
\Mhat  we  have  done  ia  to  fadMata  an  aMance 
batwaan  oolegaa  and  urtvarsities.  who  train 
,  wid  the  Stalaa,  who  need  their  sen^ 


In  dosing,  I  urge  every  Mombor  of  ttte 
Houee  to  veto  for  KR  5.  it  wM  prebebiy  heve 
the  moel  profourKl  and  tar-raadiing  imped  aa 
any  pieoe  of  ligislatlon  we  wi  consider  in  this 
Congraaa. 

I*.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairmait,  aflsr  spendhig 
the  laat  2  waeka  dafaaling  a  detanse  authori- 
zaion  ba  auttwUng  over  S288  b«on  for  veri- 
oua  weapons  aystoma  and  dafanaa  programs. 
I  welcome  the  opportunNy  to  get  back  to 
bMice  aa  we  oonsUar  a  $13  bMon  bW  for  the 
educaion  of  tNa  Nalona'  meet  predoua  re- 
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I  auggeat  that  H.R.  5.  the  Schod  improve- 
mert  Act,  which  I  whdahaertodhf  aupport  ia 
one  of  the  moat  Importart  piecee  of  legislation 
yet  to  be  oondderad  by  tNa  Congraaa  and 
that  the  teachers,  pararta.  and  chUren  of  this 
Nation  «e  looking  to  ua  now  for  vigoroua.  bi- 
pmtun  leadership  on  this  crithari  Iseue.  Any- 
thing lees  then  thet  kind  of  support  wouU  be  a 
signal,  not  only  to  our  youth,  but  to  the  entire 
NaMon,  that  we  are  not  reely  serkxM  when  we 
say  that  educatton  is  the  key  to  both  mdMduel 
and  nationel  progress. 

LBt  me  lust  take  a  momert  to  emphasize 
my  aupport  (or  the  continuatton  and  expension 
of  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  Program,  whtoh  is 
dedkatod  to  provking  programa  to  help  edu- 
catkmaly  dteadvantaged  students  throughout 
the  Natton.  and  ia  the  cornerstone  proviston  of 
H.R.  5.  We  must  stop  the  tragk:  waato  o( 
thouaanda  of  young  minds  due  to  the  dWHu- 
atonmert  and  obatades  resulting  (rom  pover- 
ty, pwliculerly  In  our  Inner  dties.  r=br  over  20 
yeers  now  the  chapter  1  program  has  helped 
mHona  o(  educattonally  dtoadvartaged  chil- 
dren by  provking  them  with  specially  de- 
signed compensatory  educational  servtoea. 

The  cunert  bill  wouM  strengthen  that  com- 
mitmert  by  authorizing  new  preechod  and 
high  school  programs  and  through  the  authori- 
zatton  of  $100  mUHon  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  a 
program  to  prevent  high  school  students  from 
dropping  out  of  school,  as  well  as  assisling 
dropouts  to  reenter  school  and  complete  their 
educatton. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  to  recite  to 
you  or  my  colleagues  the  litany  of  social  His— 
from  crime  to  dnjg  abuae  to  unempioymert  to 
family  disintegratxKv— that  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  schod  dropouts. 
We  must  commit  the  resources  to  deel  with 
this  problem  and  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my 
dMinguished  coUeague  from  llinois  for  intro- 
dudng  the  Schod  Dropout  Demonatratton  As- 
sistance Act  as  a  part  of  the  chapter  1  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  5. 

On  behalf  of  the  chikJren  of  this  Natton,  I 
Otter  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  5,  and  urge 
my  coNeeguee  to  join  with  me  today  in  pasa- 
ing  this  moat  importart  legialatton. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  (riend  of 
pubiK  educatton.  I  am  pleesed  and  proud  to 
rise  in  support  o(  H.R.  5.  the  Schod  Improve- 
mert  Act  o(  1987.  and  urge  its  passage  as  a 
token  of  the  detenninatkxi  of  thia  100th  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Govemmert  continue 
to  fuHNI  its  responst>ilitie8  in  the  queet  for 
quaMy  educatton  throughout  Amertea. 

i-I.R.  5  confronts  head  on  ttw  moot  ciittoai 
Issues  facing  educatton  today:  The  need  for 
excellence  for  all  students  in  such  vital  sub- 
jects aa  math  and  science:  the  growing 
number  of  dtoadvantaged  students;  the  drop- 
out crisis;  and  adult  MHeracy. 

This  bll  comes  before  us  at  a  time  when 
Amertoa's  abWty  to  compete  in  the  worW  is 
bdng  queettoned  here  at  home  and  chal- 
lenged abroad.  With  the  strong  support  of 
CongrM*  and  the  contkwed  leadership  and 
dedteatton  of  America's  educators.  I  beleve 
H.R.  5  can  help  prepere  today's  students  for 
ttte  immenee  challenges  that  await  them  in 
adulthood. 

The  cofTwrstone  o(  this  iegidatton  ia  the  re- 
authortzatton  o(  chapter  1  programa  for  daad- 
vwHi^ed  chldren.  Fundtog  in  tHa  bH  recog- 
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I  e>qp«King  need  to  Improve  bade 
educatton  skMs  at  the  detonninatlva  pre- 
achod,  domertary.  and  aacondary  ievela. 
This  meeaure  alao  targeta  oontinuod  aupport 
to  inapire  the  giflad  and  talenled  to  fuHM  their 
fuNeat  potential,  aa  we«  aa  addreasing  the 
urgert  problem  of  dropout  preventtoa 

Educatton  is  one  of  the  cnjdd  buHdtog 
btocks  of  freedom  and  an  eaaertid  elemert  in 
aecuring  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the 
bleestogs  of  our  li>erty.  No  measure  whk:h 
comea  before  this  body  is  kretovant  None, 
however,  Is  more  Important  than  this  and  I 
urge  my  cdloeguos  to  give  it  tttdr  ovenwhehn- 
jng  support 

Mr.  GAU.O.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  ki 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5,  ttie  reeuthorizatton 
of  vital  primary  and  secondary  educatton  pro- 
grams. The  Schod  Improvemert  Act  of  1987 
deals  both  comprehenaivaly  and  realstteally 
with  the  moat  crittoal  iaaues  ki  educatton 
today.  It  addresses  the  growtog  number  of  dis- 
advantaged students,  the  crises  of  dnigs  and 
teenage  sddde,  the  importance  of  biikHjual 
educatton,  the  necessity  of  knpact  akl  and  the 
special  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chiklren. 

Theae  Federal  programs  have  been  proven 
effective  in  my  own  distrtot  and  throughout 
New  Jersey.  SpecKtoaily,  students  in  the 
Chapter  1  Program  in  the  11th  District  of  New 
Jersey  have  shown  up  to  a  20-percent  im- 
provemert in  thek  reading  and  math  skMs. 
This  is  success.  This  is  progress.  With  the 
help  of  the  Chapter  1  Program  today,  theee 
students  wMI  be  able  to  face  and  meet  the 
cftallenges  of  tomorrow. 

These  8tatistk»  prove  that  chapter  1  deala 
effectively  with  educattonaily  disadvantaged 
chiklren.  altowkH)  tfiem  to  get  an  even  start  I 
am  especially  pleaaed  that  the  reeuthorizatton 
of  the  Chapter  1  Program  does  not  kidude 
the  propoeed  voucher  plea  whk::h  I  oppoae. 
L^)cal  schod  districts  need  to  conoentrato 
chapter  1  resources  so  they  can  aerve  the 
maxknum  number  of  students.  Vouchera 
wouM  only  serve  to  dilute  these  funds  and 
cripple  the  program  wtwh  haa  proved  suo- 
ceaafd  ki  its  presert  form. 

The  bill  wll  alao  provkle  aome  akl  to  help 
schools  comply  with  the  recert  Supreme 
Court  njltog  whtoh  makes  it  diffteult  (or  stu- 
dents k)  parochial  schools  to  receive  assist- 
anoe  under  the  Chapter  1  Program. 

I  also  support  the  Chapter  2  Stock  Grart 
Program.  By  aHocattog  moneys  in  this  way, 
the  Chapter  2  Program  alkiws  tocal  schod 
districts  the  (lexibiNty  to  meet  thek  students' 
kKlvklual  needs.  Pro^jrams  such  as  thoee  pro- 
moted by  chapter  2  (undtog  will  encourage  ex- 
ceUence  in  educatton  and  help  to  ensure  our 
Natton's  (uture. 

Imped  akl  is  another  tonportart  elemert  o( 
this  blH.  For  thoee  areas  whk:h  heve  Federal 
mUitafy  baaea.  knpad  akl  is  a  neceaaaiy  aup- 
plemert  to  thek  tocal  educatton  (undkig.  it  ia 
my  hope  that  the  committee  wNI  take  impad 
akl  one  step  further  by  consklering  the  le(^8ia- 
tton  krtroduced  by  my  cdieegue.  Representa- 
tive Saxton.  that  makee  knpad  akl  an  entitle- 
mert  Impad  akl  ia  deariy  the  reeponaUlty  of 
the  Federal  Govemmert  tjocal  achod  dto- 
trtota  shoukl  nrt  have  to  worry  about  the  levd 
o(  thia  (undkig  from  one  year  to  the  next 
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WNh  tNa  bH,  we  aflkm  educatton  as  the  key 
to  our  chUren's  (ulure  and  our  Na  1  priority. 
We  muat  carry  thia  umimilmert  through  to  the 
approprialtona  preceas  and  aee  to  it  that 
atabto  (undtog  (or  theee  programa  is  provkled 
whie  sknuNanaoueiy  rsmdnkig  oonaislert  with 
our  goal  o(  defidt  redudtoa 

The  aucoeaa  of  theae  programa  and  the  bi- 
partiaan  aupport  they  receive  yeer  after  yeer 
to  ttie  Congraes  is  proof  that  we  have  em- 
ptoyed  the  rigrt  peopto  for  the  chalange  of 
educatkig  the  next  generatfan.  Our  teediers, 
our  achod  adrnkiWrators,  our  Federal  pro- 
gram  amiMiaiiators,  our  ncai  acrKXN  ooaroa. 
our  PTA's,  and  many  olhare  ara  wortdng  hard 
to  make  all  of  theae  programa  work  for  our 
chldren.  They  deeerve  this  reeuthorizatton  be- 
cauae  they  are  meetkig  the  challenge  of  ex- 
oeHence  ki  educatton. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chakman.  t  am 
ptoaaod  to  riae  in  support  of  H.R.  5,  the 
Schod  Improvemert  Ad  of  1987,  a  meeaure 
which  I  alao  was  proud  to  ooeponaor.  H.R.  5 
enjoya  broad,  bipartiaan  aupport  becauae  It  is 
an  excellert  and  much-needed  piece  of  legia- 
lalton.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

H.R.  5  Is  the  moat  knportart  piisce  of  edu- 
catton legialatton  we  wiN  addreas  ki  this  see- 
ston  of  the  Congress.  The  ad  tackles  many  of 
the  most  naggkig  problema  hi  educatton 
today,  kidudkig  adult  illiteracy,  kicreeakig 
dropout  ratea.  and  the  crittoal  need  to  pro- 
mote exoeUence  ki  math  and  the  sciences. 
Because  it  attacks  these  crittoal  needs  head 
on,  I  beHeve  that  the  peasage  of  H.R.  5  will  be 
an  importart  step  in  both  knprovkig  our  com- 
petitive standkig  in  an  kicreaskigly  gtot>al 
economy  and  ki  assuring  that  our  Natton  is 
adequately  defended. 

The  nuto  and  bdta  of  this  bill  indudes  both 
the  reeuthorizatton  and  knprovemert  of  14  of 
the  Federal  Government's  moat  knportart  ele- 
mertary  and  aacondary  educatton  programs 
through  1993.  The  extenston  of  the  Chapter  1 
Program  for  diaadvartaged  chiklren  and  the 
Chapter  2  Educattonal  Stock  Grart  Program 
are  perhapa  the  most  notaiJie  of  theae  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  ttone,  however,  H.R.  5 
alao  contakis  knportart  new  kiitiatives— such 
aa  the  Even  Start  Program  and  grants  to 
States  and  tocaKties  for  programa  whk:h  aerve 
the  gifted  and  talented— whk:h  are  designed 
to  meet  urgert  needs. 

In  ctoekig,  I  wouU  like  to  commend  my  cd- 
loagues  on  the  Educatton  and  l-abor  Commit- 
tee from  both  sUes  of  the  aide  for  thek  hanl 
wori(  on  thia  bipartiaan  and  importart  legleia- 
tton.  I  urge  al  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R.  5 
the  bipartisan  support  it  deservee  when  the 
m  is  voted  on  later  today.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Chakman.  1  riae  ki  aup- 
port of  H.R.  5,  the  Schod  knprovemert  Ad  of 
1987.  Thia  comprehensive  bM  extends  and  re- 
viaae  14  Federal  domertary  and  aacondary 
educatton  programs  that  expire  ki  1987, 1988, 
or  1989.  Al  theee  programs  ara  reauthorized 
through  1993. 

Aa  chakmwi  of  the  Oded  Committae  on 
NarooHca  Abuae  and  Contrd.  I  espedaMy 
wwit  to  command  the  Commitlee  on  Educa- 
tton and  Labor  for  SKlandhig  the  authortzalton 
for  the  Dnig^Free  Schoda  and  CommunWee 
Act  of  1988.  TNa  ad,  kiduded  to  the  omdbue 
Artkkug  Abuee  Ad  of  1988,  aulhorizea  for  the 


(Irst  time  a  oompiehenalve  program  of  Federal 
aaditance  to  educate  our  young  peopto  about 
the  dangare  of  druga. 

The  Dnig-Free  Schools  and  CommunHiea 
Ad  la,  to  a  very  red  sense,  the  Inchpto  of  the 
major  artkkug  program  Congraaa  enacted  last 
year.  Under  the  bed  of  ckcumatanoes.  It  wW 
take  yeera  to  reduce  the  supply  of  Wdt  drags 
affecting  our  dtiee  and  oommunNiea.  Drugs 
we  mora  readily  avalable,  cheeper,  end  purer 
than  ever  belOra.  Each  year,  ttie  produdton  of 
illkat  narcotK  crops  abroad  increases.  Each 
year,  the  amourt  of  Megd  dnjgs  smuggled 
kito  and  dMributad  throughout  our  country 
oontinuee  to  grow. 

in  the  select  committee's  study  misstons 
and  oftidd  visits  abroad,  we  have  aeen  how 
powerful  drag  traffickere  operate  with  neerkn- 
punity  through  a  combkwtton  of  vtolenoe.  in- 
tknklatton.  bribery,  and  corruption.  In  some 
countries,  partteulariy  in  LaHn  America,  the  il- 
Hdt  drug  traffk:  is  so  pervasive  that  it  threet- 
ena  the  stability  of  democretk:  governments. 

In  our  heerings  around  the  country,  we  have 
seen  how  drag  traffickkig  has  ovenwhekned 
law  ertoroemert  Our  bordere  ara  a  sieve 
agakwt  the  (tood  of  iik:it  narco(k»  traffte.  Fed- 
eral law  ertoroemert  offldais  from  Cuatoma. 
Coast  Guard.  Border  Patrol,  the  Drug  Ertoroe- 
mert AdmtoiatrBtton,  and  othere  have  testified 
that  thek  agencies  can  do  Uttie  to  reduce  drag 
avalabHty  aa  tong  as  demand  contkiues  to 
grow.  Federal  omdaiB  from  the  Presklert  on 
down  have  been  adamart  in  thek  statemerts 
that  drag  abuae  education  and  preventton  Is 
the  uttknate  answer  to  our  drug  criais. 

Yet  prtor  to  the  Antklrag  Abuae  Act  the 
Federal  Depertmert  of  Educatton  apart  only 
$3  mMon  a  year  (or  drag  abuae  educatton  out 
of  a  budget  of  nearty  $18  bMton. 

Our  heerings  alao  reveeled  strong  aupport 
at  the  State  and  tocal  level  for  comprehen- 
sive, school-baaed  drag  abuae  educatton  pro- 
grams. But  few  States  and  localities  have  the 
reeources  to  mourt  such  efforte  on  thek  own. 

In  the  Anttorag  Abuse  Ad  of  1986,  Con- 
gress took  strong  actton  to  try  to  proted  our 
chldren  agakiat  the  onsiaugrt  of  drugs.  Con- 
gress authorized  $200  millton  ki  1987.  $250 
milHon  in  1988  and  $250  mWton  in  1989  for  a 
variety  of  initiatives  to  encourage  the  devetop- 
mert  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  educatton 
programs  ki  elemiBrtary  and  secondery 
schools  and  instituttons  of  higher  educatton;  to 
support  community-besed  drag  preventton 
programs;  and  to  foster  a  strong  leadership 
rde  by  the  Depertmert  of  Educatton  ki  drag 
abuee  educatton  efforts. 

This  historic  togisiatton,  enacted  with  over- 
whdmkig  bipartisan  support  and  oooperatton 
to  the  Congnm,  mekes  a  good  start  toward 
bringtog  drag  abuae  and  drag  traffickkig  under 

comroi. 

It  is  only  a  fkst  step,  however.  Much  mora 
rematoa  to  be  dona  In  the  aree  of  drag  abuae 
educatton.  the  testknony  of  State  and  tocal 
educatton  ofRdala  befora  the  aded  oommH- 
tee  tNa  yev  emphadzed  the  need  for  a  tong- 
term  oommitmert  by  Federal.  State,  and  tocal 
governmerta  If  we  are  to  have  any  knpad  at 
al  on  drag  abuae  by  our  Natton's  youth. 

For  INS  reeaon.  many  of  ua  ki  Congraes 
wera  dhappdnted  and  angered  when  the 
PreddanCa  budget  (or  1988  prapoeed  deep 
cuts  to  drag  abuae  educatton  and  other  pro- 


grams authorized  ki  the  Antkkug  Abuae  Act  of 
1986.  >)ust  2  months  after  the  Prealdart  env 
braced  the  Antklrag  Abuae  Ad  of  1986  to  an 
elaborate  aigntog  oeramony  at  the  WNte 
Houae,  hie  1988  budgd  propoeed  to  cut  (und- 
kig (or  drag  abuae  educatton  by  $100  mMon 
from  the  1987  tovd  and  by  $150  mMon  (rem 
the  authorized  tovd  (or  1988. 

H.R.  5  aenda  the  rigM  mssaags  to  the 
American  peopto.  By  extendkig  the  adhorlza- 
tton  (or  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Conmuni- 
ties  Ad  through  deed  yev  1993,  it  demon- 
strates that  Congress  is  serious  sbout  meldng 
a  tong-term  commNmert  to  drag  abuae  educa- 
tton. By  reauthortztog  thia  program  at  $250 
mMton  ki  1968  and  such  sums  aa  may  be  neo- 
eaaary  (or  1989  through  1993.  the  bH  pro- 
vides (lextoHty  (or  this  program  to  grow  aa 
needed.  The  bM  demonatrates  that  Congraaa 
dkl  nrt  kitend  the  Antklrag  Abuee  Ad  to  be 
merely  one-tkne  aeed  money  but  a  downpay- 
mert  on  oontkiukig  Federal  aupport  (or  drag 
abuse  educatton  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  figrt  drag  ebuae  and  drag  traffic. 

H.R.  5  alao  reviaes  the  Drag-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Ad  to  essure  the  liitegratton 
of  youth  sukide  preventton  efforts  with  State 
drug  and  alcohd  education  programs  and  to 
dked  the  Secretary  of  Educatton  to  oondud  a 
study  of  the  rdafionahip  between  drag  and  al- 
cohd dxne  end  youth  suidde.  Becauae  drag 
and  atoohd  abuse  appeer  to  be  an  knportart 
factor  oortributkig  to  the  upeurge  to  youth  ad- 
dde.  I  support  theee  revistons  to  the  act 

I  alao  understand  that  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5  to  be  offered  by  the  dMto- 
gdehed  chakman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tton and  L.abor— Mr.  Hawkins— kidude  some 
technwel  changes  ki  the  Drag-Free  Schod 
and  Communities  Ad  end  some  revisions  to 
tocreese  the  accountablity  of  Slate  and  toed 
programs.  I  have  reviewed  theee  changes  and 
support  thek  kiduston  to  the  bM. 

I  urge  Membera  to  support  H.R.  5. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chdmwi.  I  am  pleeaed  to 
riee  ki  strong  support  ol  H.R.  5,  the  Schod 
Improvemert  Act  I  wouU  Hw  to  idn  my  od- 
tosgues  in  thwiktog  the  dMtogdehed  chak- 
man of  the  Educatton  and  l-dwr  Committee. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  the  ranktog  member,  Mr. 
GooouNQ,  (or  thek  outstandtog  efforte  to 
bringtog  this  vitally  knportart  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  ftoor  of  the  House  with  such  strong 
bipertisan  aupport 

The  Schod  Improvemert  Ad  oonedklatas 
14  expktog  Federd  elementary  and  aacondary 
educatton  programs  and  extends  them  urti 
1993.  Theee  vitd  programa  todude  chepler  1 
compensatory  educatton,  chapter  2  btock 
grants,  Indton  educatton,  knpad  dd.  bMngud 
educatton,  magnet  sdtod  aaaiatanoe.  and 
others.  As  sn  educator.  I  know  how  knportart 
this  togisiatton  is  to  our  youth  and  to  the 
Natton  as  a  whole.  Although  the  raapondbMty 
for  mod  fonnd  educatton  raate  priniarly  wMh 
State  and  toed  government  the  NaNond  Gov- 
emmert mud  do  tts  ahara  to  encourage  ax- 
cdtonce  among  al  of  our  aluderta  wNto  it 
strives  to  reduce  MMeracy  and  dropout  ralaa  to 
our  schods.  H.R.  5  demuiialiatee  the  Naltond 
GovernmenTs  oommitmert  to  education  aa  a 
naltond  priority  of  Ngh  statue. 

The  certerptece  of  this  togistolton  is  the  re- 
authorization of  the  chapter  1  oompanaatory 
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program  for  iMmtmtaQtH.  «t-fW( 
cNMwL  N  I*  importMil  to  not*  ttwl  wM*  our 
wonomy  to  dHmndng  a  rncr*  odu- 
I  woifc  foro*.  mor*  and  mor*  skJdMils  «v 

Of  th*3.6 
in  1986. 
25  paroonl  mn  *am  imtmm  Mng  in 
poMTly.  NumarouB  tluilM  hav*  ahOMm  that 
tm  ohaotor  1  program  haa  baan  wlrMnaiy  a(- 
IMlM  bi  iMr«  baric  aMto  of  tha  chMran 
p«fG^Mtlr«  in  ttw  prograra  H.R.  5  conlaina 
Ml  Inoaaaa  in  fanda  for  dwptor  1  to  axpand 
•w  program  to  roach  a  highar  paroantago  of 
dhadranlBgad  cHMran.  In  addMon.  It  im- 
prowaa  targaing  of  ftnto  to  achool  dtaWcls 
wWi  Via  Ni^iaat  conoankaHona  of  dtoadvan- 
laB*d  akidanii  and  adds  an  Evan  Start  Pro- 
gr«n  wNch  oomUnaa  adult  baaic  aducalion 
lor  pararMa  and  aarly  cMdhood  davalopmant 
tor  vwa  cnnran. 

Mr.  OMimian.  thto  Chambar  was  recenOy 
angigad  In  a  dMalwa  dabato  about  our  Na- 
ion'a  anormoua  trada  daMctt.  Thoughout  this 
dabato  and  oVwr  foruma  on  thto  topic  ttwre 
has  baan  a  raountng  thanw  In  ordar  tar 
Amartoa  to  lamain  compolMva  in  an  increas- 
ii^  corwptoK.  tochnoiogteal.  and  intomatlonal 
aoonomy.  wa  naad  to  hawa  a  mora  aducatod 
work  taroa.  In  addMon  to  kwraaaing  tha  basic 
Mmey  aldto  of  ow  poputoflon,  we  nead  to  Im- 
pTDva  matti  and  adanoa  programa  at  the  ele- 
manlary  and  aacondary  tawato.  H.R.  5  reau- 
thorlaaathe  Educaiton  for  Eoonomk:  Security 
Act.  praMdtog  incraaaaa  in  tondkig  for  teacher 
kaMng  and  leauWment  in  math  and  the  sd- 
anoaa.  Improwsd  matti  and  science  teeching 
wM  toad  to  increaaed  intoraat  in  theee  sub- 
)acto  by  the  Natton's  high  school  students, 
half  of  whom  do  not  take  math  and  sdenoe 
altor  the  lOlh  grade. 

Tha  dtakaaakig  stoMtoa  of  IMeracy  in  our 
sodaty  araiMl  towwa  Current  eaiimales  by 
the  Departoiant  of  Educaiton  indkxto  that 
thera  «e  27  mMon  aduNa  in  tha  United  States 
who  wa  Msrato  by  the  sfenpleat  taeto  of  read- 
ing. wrMtog.  and  oomprehenaton;  and  an  addi- 
ttond  47  fflHon  who  have  only  marginal  sbiH- 
tiee  to  perfonn  theee  tasks.  These  people 
cwmot  read  a  newapeper,  fill  out  a  job  appK- 
catton.  Iieep  a  checkbook,  or  help  thek  chi- 
dran  wNh  their  homework.  K  is  a  ahoddng  fact 
that  aa  we  oatafarato  the  200th  Anniversary  of 
our  Consdkjkon.  over  one-thkd  of  the  Ameri- 
can paopto  cannot  read  or  understand  it.  Sev- 
mt  prevtotons  of  H.R.  5  addreas  thto  crittoal 
probtom.  the  mato  one  bekig  the  increased 
fundtog  authority  tor  the  AduN  Educaiton  Act 
Thto  program,  aking  wMh  chapter  1  and  bHn- 
gual  educaMon  programs,  wi  produce  a  more 
I  work  toroe  and  help  ua  meet  the  eco- 
chalenges  fadng  us  now  and  ioomkig 
riwad  of  us  in  tha  2l8t  oenkay. 

Hit  5  to  a  oomprahansive  bill  whtoh  ex- 
tonda  vNal  educaiton  programa  5  years  into 
tha  kikaa.  The  kiipaet  of  thto  iegtolatton.  how- 
ever,  goea  fv  beyond  that  n  addraeses  the 
needa  of  a  ganeraVon  of  chldran-knmigrant 
cmdran.  inaan  cnaoran.  narKBcappeo  crw- 
draa  gittod.  and  tatantod  chUrsn-and  it  pro- 
vktoa  raaoureee  to  many  typaa  of  achoola— 
magnet  achoois.  fadsraly  impactod  schools, 
ano  scnooia  wan  rav*  oorNsanvanorw  or  onaci- 
it  alocataa  Federal  re- 
to  fl^il  the  crMcal  problems  of  stu- 
dsnt  dropouto.  sutoUee.  and  drug  and  alcohol 


whia  ataykig  wNhto  budget  IniNa  aet  by  the 
Houae  budget  reaokjitoa  In  suporlkig  H.R.  5. 
my  coMaaguas  and  I  are  making  a  wise  and 
prudent  investment  in  our  chUran  and  our 
Nation's  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  Z? 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
thebtU? 

If  not.  the  question  Is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roae; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Fazio]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
5)  to  inu)rove  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  172,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Conmilttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  ia  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeMred  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401,  nays 
1,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1431 

TSAS-401 


CUdtai 
Cupcr 
Cut 


Ban  (OH) 
Ban(TX) 


May  SI,  1987 

MOtariOH) 
MUtarrWA) 


May  21, 1987 
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ChaKMll 

Cltanej 

ClMfce 

Cnajr 

CUnger 

Ooata 

Coble 

Codbo 


HuTk 


BanMm  Moodr 

Bi«w(IL)  MoortiMd 

BefkT  MoMlto 

llaRlMB(CT) 
MoRlMm  (WA) 


OoUiiw 


(MO) 
(T» 


Ccmte 

Oonyen 

CoughUn 

Oomter 

Coyne 

CialC 

Crockett 

Dulel 

Daonemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DavladL) 

DavlXMI) 

delaOana 


DeLv 

DeUuma 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DIekliiaon 

DIcka 

DInteU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DarBan(MD) 

Don>an(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dteler 

Dmtitn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyaoo 

■ariy 


(CA) 
(OK) 


Hller 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Howthton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hugbea 

Banter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jaeoba 

Jeffoitk 

jenUna 

Johnaaa(CT) 

Johnian(8D> 

Janea(TH) 

Jonts 

KanJoraU 

Kaptur 

Kaaich 


lluiphy 
Ifuitha 
Myen 

Natfe 

NatdMT 

Heal 

Ndacn 

NIcbola 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obay 

(Mln 

Owen8(NT) 

Owena(UT) 

Ozley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parria 

Pubayan 

PatterMO 


Kennedy 
Kmnelly 
Kndee 


Kidbe 

Hotter 

Koatmayer 

Kyi 

LaVUoe 

lAComanino 


t(IA) 
Leatti(TZ) 
Lebioan(CA) 
Tifttiman  iWlA 


Xrdreleh 
■vy 


naeeU 

FaweU 

Failo 

Peighan 

Plelda 

Flah 

Flake 

PUppo 

norlo 

Fotfletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ptank 


Lent 

LeTtn(MI) 

Urrtne(CA) 

Lewia(PL) 

Lewla(OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

IiOwery(CA) 

LowryrWA) 


Luken,  Thomas 
Lukena,  Donald 
Lnncrcn 


Penny 

Pepper 

PerUni 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Puraell 

Quillen 

Raball 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Recula 

Rbodea 

lUetaardMn 

lUdce 

Rtaialdo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

RObinaaa 

Rodino 

Rogera 

Roae 

Rotta 

Roukcaaa 

Rowland  (CD 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

aabo 

SaiU 


MaeKay 


Batea 


Andrews 


ArdMr 
Armey 


AoCotn 


Bennett 

Bentley 

Beieutcr 

Beiman 

BeriU 

BUbcay 

BOlrakla 

BUley 

Boehlert 


Boucher 

Boulter 

Brennan 


Rtiat 

OaUegly 

Oallo 

Oarda 

OejdenaoD 

Oekas 

CMbbona 


MaotoD 

Martin  (Hi) 
Martin  (NT) 
Marttnea 


Mavroulea 


Oingrieh 
QUAmui 


BaDenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
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revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on 
HR.  5,  tJie  bill  Jiist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   result    of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  re(x>rded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was   an- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  a  k)ng- 
standing  commitment  in  my  district,  I  was  un- 
avoklably  absent  for  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  5,  the  School  Improvement  Act  I 
strongly  support  thto  Iegtolatton  and  had  I 
been  present,  I  wouM  have  voted  "aye." 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  CLEIRK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  5, 
SCHOOL  IMPROVElfENT  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  make  corrections  in  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross-refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill  Just 
passed,  HJl.  5,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatk  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


OBSERVING  300TH  COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISE  AT  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  280) 
to  observe  the  300th  commencement 
exercise  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
on  June  12, 1987,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORE2jLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  no 
objection,  and  would  like  to  Inform 
the  House  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  srleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylb]  who  is 
the  chief  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  to  observe  the  300th 
commencement  exercise  at  Ohio  State 
University  on  June  12, 1987. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dtmallt]  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution up  and  my  thanks  to  both  for 
being  cosponsors  of  my  resolution. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  will  ob- 
serve the  300th  commencement  exer- 
cise at  Ohio  State  University.  As  1  of 
Ohio  State's  260,000  alumni,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity is  in  the  district  I  represent. 
Our  delegation  takes  pride  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  which  honors  our 
State's  flagship  university  in  this  way. 

The  university's  300th  commence- 
ment will  be  marked  by  the  theme,  "A 
Distinguished  Past,  A  Dynamic 
Future."  This  theme  recognises  Ohio 
State  University's  overall  excellence  in 
past  accomplishments  and  its  poten- 
tial for  (x>ntinued  pre-emlnen(%  in 
future  graduates,  faculty  and  staff 
members. 

Ohio  State  University  will  reflect  on 
this  historic  opportunity  to  create  and 
promote  academic  events  focused  on 
the  past  and  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity's role  in  society  and  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  particular.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I,  and  the  entire  Ohio  dele- 
gation salute  a  great  university  by  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  JAt.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
also  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 


a  ooaponsor  of  the  reaolutkm  daalgnat' 
ing  the  300th  commencement  exercise 
at  Ohio  State  Unlveraity  on  June  12. 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei^  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.j.Itas.380 

Whereas  the  Ohio  State  UnlverBity's 
300th  Commeixxment  ceremony  Is  acbed- 
uled  for  June  12, 1987; 

Whereas  the  300th  CommeDoenMnt  is  of 
particular  stgnlficanoe  and  honor  to  the  rich 
heiltase  of  the  Univenity; 

Whereas  this  very  special  oocaafam  tn  the 
life  of  the  Ohio  State  Univenity  should  l>e 
dMerred  with  all  apprcfirlate  and  due  oele- 
brmtion  of  academic  excellence;  and 

Whereas  this  landmark  event  ocanmemo- 
ratea  a  truly  historic  occasion  for  the  Uni- 
versity, its  faculty,  staff,  and  students,  and 
Its  M0,000  proud  alumni  nationwide:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Jiesolved  6y  the  Senate  and  Hcmte  of  Rep- 
reMentattves  of  Vie  United  Staiee  vf  America 
in  Oontrreu  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  date  June  12,  1M7.  Is  oliaerved  on 
the  occasion  of  the  300tb  Commencement 
exercise  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 

(2)  the  President  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  prodamatkm  calling  aa 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate this  date  with  wropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activltiea. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  paoed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NA-nONAL   DAY    OP   MOURNING 

FOR    THE    VICTIMS     OF    THE 

U.SJ3.  "STARK" 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  290) 
designating  May  25,  1987,  as  "National 
T>Bk9  of  Moumhig  for  the  Victims  of 
the  UJS.S.  Stark,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Cle^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

□  1345 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  I^teaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  le^slatlon  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Wkldon]  who  is  the  chief  toonaat  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  290  designat- 
ing May  25  of  this  year.  1987.  as  Na- 
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tlonal  Day  of  Ifoanalnc  for  the  vlctlinB 
oftbenJSJB.5laffc 

Ut.  WEUXnf.  I  ttuuok  the  centle- 
vomaa  f or  ykldiiit. 

llr.  Speaker,  thie  li.  In  fact,  a  very 
tanportaBt  pleoe  of  legUatlon  that  we 
i<iF«i**^  today  wUch  recogntans  those 
hflvoea  lAto  lost  th^  Uvee  this  past 
week  In  that  unfortunate  Incident  in 
the  Fenian  Qulf. 

I  am  the  Repreeentative  of  the  Sev- 
enth niiiMiiiMlantl  Dlitrict  of  Penn- 
q^vania.  SaiUer  today  I  delivered  a  1- 
minate  qieeeh  about  (me  of  my  oon- 
■tttuenta  irtio  lost  his  life  and  who  left 
his  temlly  bdilnd. 

TomotTow  I  plan  to  travel  to  Florida 
■■  many  of  my  colleagues  do  to  honor 
those  S7  Individuals  who  are  true 
hfffnw>s  of  America. 

I  think  It  appKwrlate  that  on  this 
Monday,  Memorial  Day.  when  all  of  us 
take  time  to  reoosniae  those  people 
who  have  done  so  much  for  all  of  us. 
to  allow  our  democracy  to  thrive,  that 
we  make  a  medal  effort  to  recognize 
and  remember  those  37  heroes  of 
America. 

I  have  also  asked  for  a  similar  intro- 
duetion  of  a  resolution  In  the  other 
body  and  have  been  assured  that  the 
President  will,  in  fact,  sign  this  into 
law. 

I  ask  for  a  full  consideration  of  this 
body  to  designate  May  26,  1987,  as  a 
PfiM«n«i  day  of  mourning  for  the  vic- 
tfms  of  the  XJAS.  Stark  in  honor  of 
the  courageous  crewmemben  of  the 
JJBB.  Stark  who  were  killed  or  injured 
In  the  attadi  upon  the  17.8.8.  Stark 
and  the  President  hereby  be  author- 
ted  and  requested  to  issue  a  prodama- 
tlon  «^niT»g  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
apprcvrlate  ceremonies  and  activities 
and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  rii^t  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yldd  to  the  chairman  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
Ofr.  DnuiXTl. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman frcnn  Maryland   [Mrs.  Mor- 

HXAl. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  Join  with  Mr. 
WBJKnr,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  expressing  my  deep  sympa- 
thy to  aU  of  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  the  recent  unfortunate  bombing  in 
the  Persian  Oulf .  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  subcommittee  and  indeed  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  fvprf  swing  our  deep  sorrow 
to  the  ^B"*"**"  of  the  87  crewmembers 
of  the  XJBB.  Stark  and  I  express  my 
deep  sjrmpathy  for  their  beloved  ones. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  sentiments. 
I  believe,  of  this  entire  House  have 
been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wauwa]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dnc- 

AU.T]. 


I  also  very  humUy  Join  in  comonsor- 
shlp  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecti^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatbs  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows. 

HJ.Rss.3M 

Whereas  the  VSA  Stark,  a  frigate  In  the 
TTnlted  States  Navy  on  duty  in  the  Fenian 
Oulf.  was  struA  by  Iraqi  misBOea  on  ICay 
17. 1987: 

Whereas  the  mlaaae  attack  killed  37  crew- 
memben of  the  VJBJB.  Stark  and  injured  an- 
other 16  crewmemben; 

Wboeas  the  pewie  of  the  United  States 
share  the  loos  and  grief  being  experienced 
by  the  families  of  the  crewmemben  killed 
or  Injured  in  the  attack;  and 

Whereas  Memorial  Day  Is  observed  May 
35, 1987.  and  commonoiates  the  courageous 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

/tesotoed  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  ofRep- 
reaentatlve$  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congreu  otaenMed,  That  May  35,  1987, 
Is  hereby  designated  as  "Naticmal  Day  of 
Mourning  for  the  Victims  of  the  X3&&. 
Starkf  In  honor  of  the  courageous  crew- 
memben of  the  UJ3J3.  Stark  who  were 
killed  or  injured  In  the  attack  upon  the 
XiSA.  Stark,  and  the  President  Is  author- 
ized and  reauested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  eniToesed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  Joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 

BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES. 
NOTWITHSTANDINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
Hoiise  until  Wednesday.  Biay  27.  1987. 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  u)polnt  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  at  any  time  today  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27, 1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KELLY  QUICK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KHiDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  great  sadness  today  to  speak  in 
memory  of  Kelly  Quick,  a  brave  crew- 
member  of  the  U.SJS.  Stark  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  imf ortunate  incident  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  week  brought 
much  fear,  uncertainty  and  pain  to  all 
the  families  of  the  Stark's  crew. 
Kelly's  parents  and  friends  had  a  par- 
ticularly painful  period  of  waiting  be- 
cause until  yesterday,  Kelly  was  listed 
among  the  iwinning  crewmembers. 
Moreover,  a  ray  of  hope  was  held  out 
to  Kelly's  family  by  the  possibility 
that,  prior  to  the  attack  on  the  Stark, 
Kelly  had  been  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.S.  Oroi>es,  which  re- 
quired h\a  skill  as  an  electronic  techni- 
cian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Navy,  particularly  Comdr. 
Roger  Copeland  of  the  Navy's  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office,  for  their  ef- 
forts to  determine  whether  or  not 
Kelly  had  been  transferred  to  the 
U.S.8.  Qroves.  Unforttmately,  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  to  confirm 
that  Kelly  was  indeed  on  board  the 
Stark  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  it 
has  now  been  confirmed  that  Kelly 
Quick  died  with  his  shipmates  in  the 
early  morning  missile  attack  by  the 
Iraqi  fighter-bomber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kelly  Quick  and  his 
shipmates  represent  the  best  of  our 


Nation's  youth.  Kelly  graduated  In 
1984  from  liiulen  High  School  In 
Linden,  MI.  Kelly  participated  in  the 
school  band  and  played  on  the  base- 
ball team.  He  has  been  described  by 
his  high  school  prindpal  as,  "a  nice 
boy.  This  is  the  kind  of  kid  you  build  a 
good  school  aroimd."  He  attended  the 
Genesee  area  skill  center  where  he 
honed  the  sdence,  math,  and  industri- 
al arts  skills  which  served  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  began  his  naval  service 
as  an  electronic  technician.  The  great 
tragedy  of  this  Incident  is  the  loss  to 
their  families  and  our  Nation  of  so 
many  fine  young  men  who  had  so 
much  more  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  swk  that  all 
Americans  share  the  pain  and  sorrow 
of  the  families  of  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  ^torKc's  crew.  They  and 
their  loved  ones  will  alwajrs  be  in  our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers. 


FIGHTING  INSIDER  TRADING 
FROM  THE  INSIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BoncHxa]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislstion  which  authorizes  the  SEC 
to  offer  rewards  for  irrformalion  which  leads  to 
the  deteclkxi  and  prosecution  of  unlawful  irv 
skier  trading  and  other  forms  of  msrket  ma- 
nipulation. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  a  similar  provision 
In  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  in  1985 
assisted  the  IRS  in  the  recovery  of  $17  millkHi 
based  on  informatran  for  which  it  pMd  rewards 
of  sbout  $400,000.  Thsf  8  a  record  worth 
emulaling  at  the  SEC. 

The  SEC  typically  prosecutes  cases  based 
on  telephone  records  and  other  drcumstsntial 
evklence.  The  use  of  credible  witnesses  pro- 
vkiing  direct  evkience  of  inskler  tradkig  and 
market  manipulation  woukl  provkle  a  stronger 
fouTKiatkKi  for  the  Commisston's  legs!  actk>ns. 

By  their  nature,  inskler  trading  and  market 
maiiipuiatk>n  are  diffkxjit  to  detect  Informants 
can  play  a  cr1tfc»l  role  both  as  witnesses  at 
trials  and  in  provkUng  reliable  inforTnatk)n  to 
SEC  investigators. 

The  concept  of  paying  rewards  to  inform- 
ants was  well  received  by  SEC  and  Justkre 
Department  representatives  at  a  recent  hear- 
kig  before  the  House  Telecommunk^tkNis 
Suboommitlee.  SEC  Commisstoner  Cox  sup- 
portsd  the  idee  ss  dM  U.S.  attorney  Rudolph 
Gkjiani.  While  thek  comments  feU  short  of  an 
endorsement,  John  Phelan,  chakman  and 
chief  executive  oflteer  of  the  Hem  Yoik  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Stephen  Hammerman,  execu- 
tive vk»  president  end  general  counsel  for 
Merrilt  LyncK  conceded  that  the  kiea  was 
worttiy  of  boftsidoration. 

Surely  a  rewards  system  is  not  a  panacea, 
but  H  does  provkle  a  new  weapon  ki  the  effort 
to  delect  and  successfully  prosecute  kwkler 
tradkig  and  oilier  forms  of  market  manipula- 

UOTL 

The  DM  losawa: 


HJt.3494 
(To  amend  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  19S4  to  authorise  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  pay  rewards  for  In- 
formation leading  to  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  unlawful  Insider  trading 
and  market  manipulation,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreeentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossemMed,  Section  31 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1X1)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Commission 
Is  authorised  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Ctan- 
mlsslon  may  deem  appropriate  for  detecting 
and  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
person— 

"(A)  for  violation  of  any  provlsloo  of  this 
title,  or  the  rules  or  regulations  thereimder. 
by  purchasing  or  selling  a  security  whOe  In 
poaseaslon  of  material  nonpublic  Informa- 
tion: or 

"(B)  for  violation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  title,  or  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  such  sums 
as  may  t>e  necessary.  Sum  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  THREAT  OF 
INFLA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Nkal]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Donwstk:  Monetary  PoNcy,  whk:h  I  chak, 
plans  to  hoM  an  extensive  set  of  hearings  on 
tt>e  threst  of  future  inflatnn. 

The  contraction  of  kiflation  has  been  the 
most  impressive  economk:  achievement  of  the 
past  6  years.  In  1979  consumer  prices  rose  st 
an  snnusJ  rste  of  13.3  percent  By  1966  thst 
rate  had  dropped  to  1.1  percent  It  has  now 
begun  to  creep  up  again.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1986  consumer  prices  rose  st  an  annual  rate 
of  5.3  percent,  in  comparison  with  tno  last 
quarter  of  1986.  From  February  1966  through 
January  1967  the  producer  price  index  fell 
each  month,  in  comparison  with  its  level  12 
months  eariier.  That  downward  trerwi  turned 
sround  in  Fetxuary  of  this  year.  In  March  pro- 
ducer prices  rose  by  1 .5  percent  compared  to 
thek  levelin  March  1966. 

These  uptKks  wouM  not.  by  themselves, 
cause  great  alarm.  But  they  are  accompanied 
by  other  kKicatk)ns  of  incipient  kiflatkxiaiy 
pressures:  comrmdtty  prk»s  sre  riskig,  tong- 
term  kiterest  rates  sre  cimbkig.  the  doilsr  is 
fslNng. 

Does  this  pattern  of  prkw  end  kiterest  rale 
movements  suggest  that  we  face  a  serious  re- 
surgence of  kiflation?  There  are  reassuring 
signs  that  these  kiflatk)nary  pressures  need 
not  be  severe  or  kxig-lastkig.  Wages  sre 
growkig  at  modest  rataa  In  March  of  this  year 
hourty  eamkigs  ki  the  nonagricuHural  sector 
were  up  only  2  percent  over  March  1966.  This 
oompsres  quite  favorably  wHh  annual  kv 
creases  of  7.9  percent  m  1979.  9  percent  ki 
1960.  and  9.1  percent  ki  1961.  Capadly  uUi- 
zstxxi  rstes  for  manuf  acturkig  and  for  kkluslii- 


al  materials  were  79.8  psreant  and  78:6  psr* 
(ient.  I  mpec lively,  in  March  of  iNs  year,  ooti^ 
psred  with  84.6  percent  and  87.1  psreant  In 
1979.  This  suggests  we  sre  not  yet  skainkig 
the  cspacity  of  our  kidustrisi  base.  Nor  have 
we  yet  reached  ttie  Imlts  for  utttzation  of 
labor.  Unemptoyment,  at  6.5  percent  ki  Msrcti, 
stW  remains  above  levels  ttiat  are  gensraly 
mougni  to  represem  iuh  empnymenL  si 
short,  tile  overaM  picAjre  is  mixed  inllsiion  is 
edgkig  upwsrd,  but  with  no  preesurs  from 
wages,  snd  with  no  overstrakikig  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  expend  the  real  output  of  goods  and 
services. 

Should  we,  titen.  view  inflatkxi  as  s  ssrious 
ttvaat?  The  Blue  (Dhip  Economic  Indtaators  re- 
ports, ki  earty  April,  a  consensus  forecast  for 
the  CPt  of  3.4  percent  for  1967  and  4.3  per- 
cent for  1968.  This  is  certakity  cause  for  some 
unease,  skwe  it  represents  s  fskiy  shsrp  jump 
from  the  1.1  percent  of  1966.  StM.  oM  prices  in 
1966  were  exiraoninarily  low  by  recent  stand- 
ards, snd  the  dedne  ki  the  dolar,  which 
began  in  1965,  had  not  yet  signMteantly  affect- 
ed consumer  prices.  The  k)w  kiflatton  of  1966 
was  bound  to  be  temporary,  ki  ttie  sense  that 
It  coukl  not  essily  be  sustskied  In  the  face  of 
a  recovery  in  oil  prices  snd  s  contkiukig  faN  ki 
ttie  dollar.  The  pickup  ki  inflalk>n  to  the  3-  or 
4-percent  level,  as  suggested  by  the  conssn- 
sus  forecast,  could  be  viewed  as  nothkig 
more  than  ttie  kievitabte  emergence  of  a 
stsbie  underiykig  rate  of  kiflatton  that  Is  slight- 
ly uncomfortable,  but  no  hartikiger  of  ttie  ex- 
ptoston  we  experienced  in  ttie  late  1970'a 

There  are,  however,  grounds  for  real  con- 
cern. Our  bask:  macroeconomk;  imbelance— 
ttie  fact  that  we  are  spandkig  much  more  than 
wears  produckig— wouM  normaHy  tend  to  put 
greater  upward  pressurs  on  prioss  snd  kiter- 
est rates  itisn  we  have  ki  fact  experienced 
We  have  er^oyed  a  spkjrgs  of  ovsrconsump- 
tton  concomitant  with  faMng  kiterest  and  kifla- 
Ixxi  rates  because  the  rest  of  the  wortd  has 
wUHngly  snd  msssively  fkisnced  our  excetsive 
demands  for  credit  Our  monetary  poHcy  has 
been  highly  expanstonary,  generatkig  unprec- 
edented rates  of  monetary  growth  ki  1966.  At 
some  pokit  in  the  face  of  a  faMng  dolar,  the 
ftow  of  foreign  funds  kito  our  economy  wM  de- 
celerste  substantially,  and,  unless  we  reduce 
our  budget  deftoit  ti^  sknilar  magnitudes,  our 
interest  rates  wHI  begin  to  rise.  In  fact,  that 
day  may  akeedy  be  upon  US  The  Fedsral  Re- 
serve will  then  feel  enormous  preeeure  to 
danv>en  this  rise  in  interest  ratss  by  even 
greater  monetsry  expenston.  The  spedal  fea- 
tures that  rendered  the  kiflattonary  oonee 
quences  of  the  monetary  expenston  of  1968 
temporsrily  hsrmless  coukl  weH  be  transitofy. 
The  Fed  wouM  be  caught,  once  agski,  be- 
tween contradtotory  objectives:  the  need  tar 
monetary  rsetrskit  to  forestall  kiflatton,  and 
the  need  for  monetary  expansion  to  hoU 
down  kitsrest  rates  and  stave  off  a  recession. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Fed  wH  resolve  INa 
dtomma,  if  it  is  posed  as  sharply  as  I  am  con- 
csmed  it  may  be.  I  do  know  that  the  dtamma. 
if  it  occurs,  will  be  enOraly  of  our  own  makkig. 
a  consequence  of  the  cumuWive  maooeoo- 
nomto  knbaiance  stemmkig  from  sevsral  years 
of  massive  budget  detldls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  scheduing  these  hsar- 
kigs  ki  order  to  nyse  the  alarm  that  we  couM 
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Mura.  Mwedo,ttw 

our«Nqrout  of  our  trou- 

For  A  ihort  wNto  Mtai 


to  our  praWvM.  iino*  loould  brino 
to  OMrtMRlwttd  dtMors.  Bitf  I 
Mtokm  wouM  odw  any  iMting 
I  m^  not  oMn  oftar  tomporvy 
MttwinneW  rnvtwli  quiddy  ntm 
to  tlnr  «•■  «hMd  of 


to  gKM  i»  thair 


I  hMW  biMtod  a 
group  0 

of  ttW  ttWMl  of 

aiMMon  how  w»  ihouM  conduct  monotvy 
polcy  OMT  tw  oonrino  yaar.  in  IgM  of  ttwt 
Not  al  «**  tha  tlvaat  is  raal  or 
litany  faar  ttw  graator  dangar  ia  ahie- 
giah  groarth.  Thoy  may  ba  ilgM.  But  I  doutit  iL 
I  haw*  aifcad  our  wanaaaai  to  focua  on  aev- 
RraL  Mffwt  ware  the 
men  aampanaa  n- 
IMion  ovar  Hw  paal  faw  yaara?  How  much  of 
INa  dadna  waa  dua  to  govamnwnt  poldea- 
wtiich  onaa7-«nd  how  much  was  due  to  eoc- 
oganoua  davatopmanla?  Saoond.  How  do  you 


of  monataiy 
polcy?  Why  haa  Matoricaly  unpraoadanted 
grawlh  in  monataiy  aggragatoa  faied.  so  far, 
to  ganaraAa  naw  Inllaiton?  Are  there  funda- 
manlal  factora  which  have  permanently  re- 
duced vatodiyr  Third.  Doea  the  recent  aub- 
alHilW  daprartoinn  of  the  doMar  presage  a 
naw  round  of  inllalion?  If  aa  should  the  Fed- 
eral Reaarae  tighton  monetary  polcy  suffi- 
to  toraatal  fcjrthar  depreciation  and 
I  that  the  inllalionaty  impact  of  the  doi- 
lai'a  dadne  la  toansMory?  Fourth.  Should  we 
wony  about  a  reaurgenoe  of  intlaiion?  H  so, 
wtMt  ahouM  be  don*  to  foraatrt  it?  If  not.  why 
not?  Should  monetary  polcy  be  prknarly  con- 
cerned over  the  naid  year,  with  leetraWng  in- 
IMIon  or  wNh  aimulallng  a  weak  economy? 

Our  wftoaaaas  wM  be:  June  4.  Mr.  Michael 
Sunrichraat.  fnmar  chief  economist.  National 
of  Home  BuUers;  Prof.  Donald 
dhactor.  Economica  Foiecaating 
Oanlsr.  Georgia  State  Universtty.  Dr.  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  fonner  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treastsy,  CSIS;  Mr.  Lawrsnce  Kudtow, 
cNef  eoonomiat.  Bear  Stoama  &  Co.  June  10. 
Mr.  Roger  Brkwiar,  group  vice  president,  Data 
neaouroea;  Dr.  Jamea  Amable,  ctiief  eoono- 
miat. Rrst  Naiontf  Bank  of  Chicago:  Prof.  Wil- 
lam  Poote.  former  member  of  Cound  of  Eco- 
nomic Adviaara,  Brown  Univefsity:  Dr.  Keith 


&  Ga  June  11.  Hoa  Mtohael  R. 
Dartiy.  Asalatani  Secralary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Economic  Polcy:  Hoa  Mtohael  L  Mussa. 
msnfaer  of  the  Cound  of  Economic  Adviaers. 
June  17.  Dr.  Alen  Sinai.  cNef  economist. 
Ohaaracn  Lahman  Brothers;  Dr.  Jerry  L 
Jordait.  formsr  member  of  Cound  of  Econom- 
ic AMsaia,  Fkat  hiteralate  Bancorp. 

In  mid>luiy  the  aubcommittoe  wM  hoet  the 
aamiannual  Humphr*y-llaMMna  hearings  on 
the  conduct  of  monataiy  polcy.  at 
Chairman  VolclMr  wM  b*  asfcsd  to 
naai  or  siaaaon  n  vie  oorNSKi  or  ras  repon 
to  Congress  on  FMsral  Reesrve  targets  end 
obiecHvea  tar  Hie  coming  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  LAWYKRS  GUILD: 
50  YEARS  OF  DEDICATION  TO 
THE  UA  CXDNSTITUTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crockrt]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Washington.  DC,  the  Nattonel  Lawyers  Quid 
begins  Na  50th  annlversaiy  oonventton.  cete- 
brirting  the  first  haH-oentury  of  involvement 
and  commHment  by  its  membere  to  the  pilnd- 
piee  of  our  Conslltutkxi. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  guld  since  1940— and. 
I  bdavs.  the  most  senkv  black  member  of 
the  guld  In  temw  of  continuous  sarvkso  lam 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  important  contrtM- 
tkms  the  guM  has  made  to  conaWultanal  free- 
doms and  the  exercise  of  the  BM  of  Rights. 
The  times  in  which  ttw  guld  has  operated 
have  included  some  of  the  darkest  days  in  our 
history,  when  the  Constltutton  was  under 
attack  from  the  forces  of  McCarthyism.  from 
racial  and  sexual  bigotiy.  and  from  Reagan- 
ism.  Yet  it  has  endured  theee  teets  of  time, 
and  has  remained  one  of  the  strongeet  advo- 
cates for  iuatk»  and  freedom  in  our  country 
and  around  the  world. 

Today,  when  the  climate  of  pofitk^J  rhetoric 
aiKl  actkxi  is  again  swinging  toward  the  intol- 
erance and  innuendo  that  characterized  the 
McCarthy  era.  It  is  important  to  remember 
where  simlar  words  and  similar  actions  led 
this  Natton  before.  I  think  a  recent  speech, 
given  by  Leonard  Boudin.  a  Natxxwi  Lawyers 
Quid  member  and  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Civii  Uberlies  Committee,  to 
the  NLG  in  Chicago  on  January  13,  1967, 
gives  a  remarkable  overview  of  the  guM's  ac- 
tivities and  the  climate  in  whkii  it  has  operat- 
ed. I'd  like  to  sfwre  his  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Natioral  Sat'uaiTi  ams  the  Fikst 


(By  Leonard  Boudin) 

I  was  a  very  early  meml>er  of  the  Ouild 
and  very  active  on  its  constitutional  law  and 
labor  law  committees  during  its  first  three 
decades. 

A  discussion  of  the  OuOd.  I  lielieve,  should 
\>t  predicated  upon  the  Guild's  contribution 
to  our  constitutional  rights,  a  contribution 
which  has  l>een  made  in  the  areas  of  schol- 
snhip,  legal  advocacy  and  its  self -protection 
from  attacks  in  early  yean  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  against  which  it  successfully  de- 
fended itself  In  litigaUon. 

As  I  lo<Aed  at  the  Lawyers  Ouild  Review, 
some  years  ago,  with  its  articles  by  my 
unde,  Louis  B.  Boudin.  by  Osmond  K. 
Fraenkel  and  Earl  Dickeraon.  among  others. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  prescience  of  those 
great  people  and  many  of  their  colleagues. 
The  Reviews  issue  dealing  with  the  Coplon 
eQ>ionage  case  in  which  I  was  court-appoint- 
ed counsel  for  the  defendant  was  the  first 
putdic  reveli^ion  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
F3J.'s  activities,  viz  massive  secret  violsr 
tioas  of  the  First  Amendment  il^ts  of 
American  citizens.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  pre- 
pared for  that  report  l>ecause  he  had  wire- 
tapped the  Guild  offices  Just  as  he  was  pre- 
pared a  few  years  earlier  when  Professor 
Thomas  L  Emoaon  of  Yale  Law  School,  one 
of  the  Guild's  gratt  presidents,  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  Tale  Utw  Journal  on  the  gov- 
ernment's "loyalty"  Investigations  of  its  em- 
ptoyees.  Hoover  was  ready  with  bis  reply  in 


the  neat  Issue  of  the  Journal  iMcause  the 
PAX  had  secured  Prof.  Anerson's  dzafta  cA 
his  article  l>y  buntarlztng  his  otfloe  at  the 
Tale  Law  SchooL 

The  explanation  for  this  governmental  l>e- 
havior  in  what  Is  caUed  the  Cold  War  Is  still 
in  divute.  This  was  l<mg  l>ef ore  the  period 
of  the  Big  Mullah  or  the  Great  Satan,  to 
use  more  contemporary  terms  for  our  rela- 
tlaiiB  with  Iran.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
ginning with  1917.  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  fear.  How  much  of  it  was  due  to 
cynical  operators  like  Joseph  McCarthy  or 
political  idealogues  like  Senator  Jenner  or 
Cmgressman  Walters,  who  w«re  determined 
to  advance  politically  <m  the  Iwdles  and  ca- 
reers of  other  people?  Or  how  much  was  due 
to  the  China  lobby  which  decimated  the 
State  Departmoit.  depriving  us  of  loyal. 
knowledgeaUe  civU  servants  who  could  have 
helped  us  relate  to  China  several  decades 
earlier  than  we  have  begun  to  do  so.  How 
much  of  it  was  due  to  the  fear  of  nuclear 
war?  •  •  • 

The  Cold  War  decade  of  1946  to  1956  was 
perhaps  the  longest  such  period  of  political 
repression  in  American  history.  .  .  .  The 
congressional  committees,  in  subpoenaing 
American  citisens  and  examining  them  in 
inquisitorial  executive  sessions  and  publicly 
as  to  their  political  lieliefs  and  associations, 
were  not  carrying  out  legitimate  legislative 
functions;  their  objectives  were  to  stigma- 
tize people  for  their  political  associations 
when  they  ssserted  (in  the  pre-North  days) 
the  Fifth  Amoidment  and  to  Jail  than  for 
asserting  the  First  Amendment. .  .  . 

The  Cold  War  was  a  period  in  which,  as 
today,  foreign  nationals  were  denied  visas  to 
enter  the  United  States  snd  American  citi- 
sens were  denied  the  right  to  traveL  In 
Kent  V.  Dulles,  we  prevaQed  by  a  vote  of 
five-to-four  on  sn  issue  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  impossible  to  resist;  that  citizens 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  travel  be- 
cause of  their  political  affiliations.  Yet.  the 
vote  was  five-to-four  with  as  respectable  and 
scholarly  a  Justice  as  Harlan  voting  with  the 
dissenters. .  .  . 

We  all  rememl>er  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tions imder  the  Smith  Act  based  essentially 
upon  the  teachings  of  Marx.  Lenin  and 
others,  prosecutions  which  were  a  disgrace 
to  a  democracy  and  in  which  Guild  lawyers 
who  represented  the  defendants  were  them- 
selves the  subject  of  the  sanctions  of  con- 
tempt, suqxmsion  and  disbarment.  More  re- 
cently. I  read  a  then  contemporaneous  New 
York  statute  suspending  and  revoking  auto- 
mobQe  drivers'  licenses  for  Smith  Act  con- 
victions of  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
government.  The  legislators  denied  that  this 
was  an  example  of  political  bla<*Hst1ng.  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment  They 
said  that  the  state  was  simply  exercising  its 
right  to  regulate  automobile  traffic  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety.  I  have  seen  some 
bad  drivers  on  the  road  but  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  were  ever  convicted  imder  the 
Smith  Act. .  .  . 

No  person  asserting  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  In  that  period  ever  won  on  the 
merits.  In  these  cases,  the  majority  always 
"balanced"  the  alleged  national  security  In- 
terests against  the  dvfl  liberty  involved; 
under  this  equation.  First  Amendment 
rights  were  never  held  to  override  the  so- 
called  national  security  considerations. 

More  recently,  to  Regan  v.  Wald.  the  Su- 
preme court  upheld  President  Resgan's  reg- 
ulatirais  permitting  awiwHi-mi  citizens  to 
travel  to  Culia  as  long  as  they  spent  no 
moner.  you  could  sleep  In  the  streets  of 
Havana  (with  Jean  VaUean)  but  if  you 


wanted  to  spend  money  traveling  to  or 
eating  meals  In  Cuba,  you  were  violating  the 
Itadlng  With  Itae  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 
which  authorised  goremment  control  of  ft- 
i^»„Mm\  ezpentttures  In  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  this  case,  the  government 
relied  upon  the  Korean  War  emergency  dec- 
laiation  of  19S0I  The  government's  theory, 
tanpUdtly  adopted  by  the  Court,  was  that 
tourism  would  tniHd  up  the  Cuban  economy, 
giving  the  Cuban  government  enough 
money  to  ovotbrow  the  governments  of 
otber  Central  American  countries. 

This  Irrational  prtHMslticm  was  not  chal- 
lenged by  the  Court.  *  *  * 

The  proldem  Is  still  with  us:  when  will  the 
Supreme  Court  be  willing  to  Inquire  wheth- 
tst  there  Is  ^'^'■ny  a  national  emergency  or 
whether  that  proposition  is  a  gigantic 
fraud?*  •  • 

During  this  period,  the  academic  cranmu- 
nlty  also  was  stripped  of  many  of  those  with 
views  contrary  to  those  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Thousands  of  American  citizens  and 
thdr  families— perhaps  a  himdred  thou- 
sand—suffered eoiniomlc  and  other  injury. 
We  know  of  the  thoussnds  who  were  denied 
the  ri^t  to  traveL  There  were  such  trsgic 
cases,  like  that  of  Paul  Robeson,  whose 
great  voice  was  stilled  for  ten  years  l>y  the 
denlsl  of  a  passport  *  *  *  Thousands  were 
drivm  out  of  government  employment  in 
the  State  Department  and  elsewhere. 

Suddoily  we  f  otmd  ourselves  in  a  period 
of  tehshUltaticn.  through  the  Southern 
dvQ  righte  movement  Involving  the  youth 
of  this  country.  Then  came  the  anti- Viet- 
nam War  movement  which  tirou^t  forth 
many  more  young  people.  *  *  *  Both  issues 
merged  in  the  successful  Supreme  Court 
suit  of  a  bladi  leader.  Julian  Iwnd.  to  take 
bis  seat  In  the  Georgia  legislature  despite 
his  opposition  to  the  Vletnsm  War. 

Under  President  Nixon,  we  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  the  concept  of  the  "palace 
guard,"  the  White  Bouse  posse,  as  Arthur 
Scblestnger  called  it.  You  may  recall  the 
White  House  efforts  to  enjoin  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution  snd  burglarizing  of  Daniel 
EllSberg  for  his  important  role  in  making 
the  papers  available  for  publication.  *  *  * 

Then  came  the  so-caUed  renovation  of  the 
presklency  by  the  Church  (Committee's  rev- 
elations about  Watergate  and  the  misuse  of 
the  CXA.  the  F3J.  and  the  othor  intelli- 
gence services.  Fbially.  we  arrive  at  this 
man  who  U  now  or  wss  recently  running  the 
country  from  the  White  House. 

Our  constitutional  system  does  not  permit 
the  withholding  of  information  from  the 
pe<^e  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless. 
President  Reagan  moved  in  very  quickly 
with  a  secret  instruction  to  the  CXA  in 
Msrch  of  1982.  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  Nlcaraguan  gov- 
emmmt  He  never  told  Congress  or  the 
public  bis  true  objective.  It  was  only  when 
the  CXA  over-reached  a  l>lt  and  actually 
planted  mines  in  Nicaragua's  hartior.  injur- 
ing other  countries'  ships  tbat  even  Senator 
Goldwater  revolted,  said  that  this  was  "an 
act  of  war"  and  asked  why  C.LA  director 
Casey  bad  lied  to  the  Ocnunittee.  Today,  in 
1987.  we  are  stiU  sAlng  why  Casey  lied.  .  .  . 

Ihe  country  was  shotted  when  a  few 
mcoths  ago  it  learned  of  our  government's 
"diiinfoTmation  program"  about  libya.  The 
next  shock  occurred  when  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Iran  was  revealed;  this  disturtied  the 
f^mmriran  people  moTc  than  the  dlverskm  of 
ite  proceeds  to  the  Oontras  because  the 
President  had  "stood  tall"  against  the  sale 
of  any  arms  to  Iran  and  our  dtlsens  remem- 
bered the  Hostage  Crisis  of  1979-198L 


Then  csme  the  second  untruth,  that  the 
motivation  for  the  arms  sales  was  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
and  his  alleged  broad  "geopolitical"  view  of 
that  area.  On  the  President's  theory,  you 
give  aims  to  a  country  t>ecause  you  want 
peace  and  then  you  give  military  and  aerial 
surveillanoe  information  to  the  opponent 
because  you  want  peace.  Then  you  give  dis- 
information to  lx»th  because  you  want 
peace  •  •  •  . 

My  fmvh'T'"™'.  I  suspect  are  no  diff ermt 
from  yours.  National  security  and  the  First 
Amendment  are  not  counterpoised  against 
one  snother.  A  democratic  system  vitally  de- 
mands the  putdic's  knowledge  and  participa- 
tion and  that  of  the  Congress  which,  with 
all  its  limitation.  Is  doeer  to  the  putflic  than 
the  President  The  more  Inf ormaticm  these 
two  groups  possess,  the  greater  the  nstional 
security  of  the  country.  It  aU  sounds  so 
slmplel  In  a  democracy  the  people  bave  the 
right  to  know  and  the  right  to  dedde  wbat 
the  foreign  policy  will  be. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  782  and 

HJl.  1195 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  from  two  bills.  HJl.  782  and 
H.R.  1196.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ARIAS 
PEACE  PLAN  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bkrxdter] 
is  re<»gnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Speaker  for  the  courtesy  just  ex- 
tended to  me. 

Two  days  ago  I  presented  a  special 
order  which  not  only  traced  some  of 
the  human  rights  abuses  attributed  to 
the  Sandlnista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua as  dociunented  and  explored  by  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post,  but  I 
also  began  a  discussion  of  a  plan,  a  de- 
militarization. p«udfication,  democrati- 
zation plan  prepared  by  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica. 

At  that  time  I  was  able  to  present  to 
the  House  the  preamble  to  the  Arias 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by 
Costa  Rica.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and 
El  Salvador.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time  I  ordered  a  future  special  order, 
the  special  order  I  am  about  to  engage 
in  at  this  moment,  to  discuss  the  plan 
itself,  a  10-point  plan  called  the  Arias 
plan,  which  wUl  be  under  consider- 
ation by  those  four  Central  American 
countries  and  hopefully  by  the  nation 
of  Nicaragua  as  well  next  month,  prob- 
ably in  Ouatemala. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  plan  is  at  this  point  not 
Improved,  but  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 


House  and.  indeed,  Memben  of  the 
entire  Congress  be  familiar  with  the 
Arias  propoaaL  I  think  It  is  tanportant 
that  the  administration  fully  nxamlne. 
as  I  am  sure  they  have,  but  then  be 
supportive  in  a  very  open,  forthright 
fashion,  of  the  Arias  plan. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  nation  of  Nicaragua,  especially  the 
Sandlnista  government  of  that  coun- 
try, to  examine  the  Arias  plan  and  to 
explain  why  they  are  not  supportive  of 
the  Arias  plan  for  demilitarization  of 
Central  America,  democratization  of 
those  individual  nations  and  in  goieral 
move  toward  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  plan  unlike  the  Contadora 
process  and  a  plan  which  is  prepared 
by  a  Central  America  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  themselves. 

Now.  as  for  the  Arias  plan,  this  is  a 
translation  of  the  plan  as  presented  to 
this  Member  via  a  second  party  from 
the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Costa  Rica.  It 
has  10  major  elements  in  it.  I  will  ex- 
plain in  exact  detail  as  presented  to 
me  the  elements  of  that  plan.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance 
to  examine  not  only  these  10  points, 
but  the  preamble  which  has  been 
adopted  by  four  of  the  five  nations  as 
shown  in  my  special  order  presented  In 
this  Chamber  2  days  ago. 

The  first  element  of  the  Arias  plan 
is  entitled  "National  Reconciliation." 
There  are  two  subpoints  under  that 
plan.  The  first  is  the  amnesty  portion 
and  the  second  Is  the  dialog  section. 

First  imder  the  amnesty  part,  part 
A: 

1.  RATTOMAL  BaooacnjATioa 

(A)  AMHBTT 

Over  a  period  of  60  days  following 
the  date  in  which  the  present  docu- 
ment Is  signed  by  all  Central  American 
Governments,  wherever  there  may 
exist  armed  conflicts  in  such  coun- 
tries, a  general  amnesty  shotild  be  de- 
creed for  political  and  related  of- 
fenses. Such  amnesty  decrees  should 
establish  all  arrangements  that  may 
guarantee  the  inviolahOlty  of  life,  free- 
dom In  all  aspects,  guaranty  of  assets, 
and  security  of  aU  people. 

Also,  these  decrees  will  In  each  one 
of  such  states  create  a  National  Ctnn- 
mlssion  for  Reconciliation  and  Dialog, 
made  up  of  Government  repreaenta- 
tlves.  internal  political  (qn>08ltlon  rep- 
resentatives. Catholic  Church  r^re- 
sentatlves.  and  representatives  from 
the  Inter-Americans  Human  Rights 
Commission:  such  a  Commission  wUl 
have  the  responsibility  of  attesting  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  national 
recoitciliatlon  process. 

Over  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
months  after  this  document  Is  signed, 
the  anmesty  decree  should  have  beoa 
fully  executed  In  all  Its  partlculan,  in 
a  real  and  effective  manner,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  above  Commission. 
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The  aovemmaata  of  the  Central 
Amerkan  itatee  that  are  miffertne 
anaed  coofllet  mint,  tram  the  signing 
of  t>»fa  document,  initiate  or  straigth- 
en.  a*  the  caae  may  be.  an  extensive 
^H*wij  with  all  nonmilitary  internal 
^HHMftl^wm  groupa  as  a  means  of 
itiencthening  civic  instltutlans  and  of 
"pramotlng  aetlans  of  natinf'  recon- 
ciliation that  permit  participation  in 
pi  ocMf  of  a  democratic  character,  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  in  cases 
where  deep  divisions  have  been  pro- 
duced within  a  society."  (Document  of 
Objectives.) 


Simultaneous  with  the  initiation  of 
dialog,  parties  in  conflict  in  each  coun- 
try will  end  all  military  actions. 
*.  BBtoaunzftTioii 

In  a  maximum  period  of  6  months, 
beginning  on  the  date  this  document  is 
d«Tign#irt,  the  "real  pluralist,  donocrat- 
le  process  sbold  be  initiated.  Such  a 
procMS  should  involve  prcanotion  of 
aodal  Justice,  respect  for  human 
righta,  soveareignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  the  states,  and  the  right  of 
an  natli?"f  to  freely  and  without  exter- 
nal infi'****^**  of  any  kind,  determine 
Its  economic  political,  and  social 
model"  (Dedaration  of  Esqulpulas), 
and  wOl  begin  to  adopt,  in  a  verifiable 
manner,  "Measures  leading  toward  the 
establishment  or  improvement,  where 
applicable,  of  democratic,  representa- 
tive, and  pluralistic  systons  that  will 
guarantee  the  effective  participation 
of  the  peoide  in  making  decisions  and 
that  wHI  ensure  free  access  to  honest 
and  periodic  elections  to  the  different 
tendencies  of  opinion.  Such  processes 
to  be  based  on  full  observance  of  civil 
rights."  (Document  of  Objectives.) 

As  a  means  of  verifying  the  good 
faith  in  the  development  of  this  proc- 
ess of  demoeratisation.  it  is  understood 
that: 

First,  in  60  days  starting  from  the 
signing  of  this  document  there  must 
exist  complete  liberty  of  television, 
radio,  and  press.  This  onnplete  lilwrty 
InH^y^**  the  (venlng  and  ccmtinued 
functioning  of  mmmAmiratr'""«  media 
for  all  Ideological  groups  without  any 
exceptions  and  the  operation  of  such 
media  without  prior  censorship. 

Second,  during  the  same  time  period 
fuU  political  pluralism  must  be  shown. 
Political  groups  wHl  have  full  access  to 
the  media,  total  enjoyment  of  the 
riiAit  to  assoriatinn.  and  the  ability  to 
hold  publle  demonstrations  as  well  as 
the  unrestricted  right  to  communicate 
orally,  in  wrltbog.  and  via  television  in 
order  to  pubUdae  their  ideas. 
4.  ms  KLscnoas 

Once  the  intrinsic  conditions  to  a  de- 
mocracy have  been  established,  there 
must  be  free,  pluralist,  and  honest 
electloos. 

The  first  Joint  expression  of  the 
Central  American  states  in  finding  rec- 


oncillati<»  and  lasting  peace  for  their 
people  wUl  be  an  election  process  for 
the  integration  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Parliament.  Creation  of  such  Par- 
liament was  proposed  in  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Esquipulas."  dated  l£ay  25, 
1986. 

Such  elections  should  take  place  si- 
multaneously in  all  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1988,  on  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can states.  The  elections  wHl  be  sub- 
ject to  the  dose  observation  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  to  give 
the  whole  world  assurance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  process.  Such  a  process 
wHl  be  governed  by  the  most  severe 
standards  of  equality  of  access  to  all 
political  parties,  to  the  social  commu- 
nication media,  as  well  as  to  extensive 
opportunities  for  public  demonstra- 
tions and  any  other  tsrpe  of  partisan 
propaganda. 

After  the  elections  for  the  Central 
American  Parliament  have  taken 
place,  there  should  be.  in  each  one  of 
the  countries,  equally  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections  for  nomination  of  pop- 
ular representatives  in  all  munidpall- 
ties,  for  the  Parliament  and  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  country.  Such  dections 
should  have  equal  or  same  guarantees 
and  observation  by  international  enti- 
ties over  the  period  of  time  as  set 
forth  in  the  respective  political  consti- 
tutions. 

B.  ausFKSsiow  or  miutart  ua 

Simultaneous  with  the  signing  of 
this  document  the  Oovemmoits  of 
the  five  C^entral  American  states  will 
request  that  extraregional  govern- 
ments which  are  overtly  or  covertly 
supplying  military  aid  to  insurgent  or 
irregular  forces  suspend  such  aid.  The 
five  also  will  request  at  the  same  time 
that  the  abovementioned  insurgent  or 
irr^nilar  forces  abstain  from  accepting 
such  aid  in  demonstration  of  an  au- 
thentic spirit  of  Latin  American  fel- 
lowship. These  requests  will  be  made 
in  compliance  with  what  was  estab- 
lished in  the  "Document  of  Objec- 
tives" regarding  the  "Elimination  of 
arms  traf  f  icldng  both  intraregional  or 
coming  from  outside  the  region,  ear- 
marked for  persons,  organizations,  or 
groups  that  are  trying  to  destabilize 
Central  American  Qovemments". 

•.  HOIfUSX  or  TBUUTORT  TO  ATTACK  OTHKH 


tioos  on  the  control  and  reduction  of 
the  present  inventory  of  weapons  and 
over  the  number  of  military  forces" 
(Document  of  Objectives),  m  order  to 
do  that,  the  five  Governments  accept 
the  procedure  induded  in  the  "Joint 
Proponl  Ftmn  Costa  Rica  and  Guate- 
mala," submitted  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Contadora  group. 

These  negotiations  will  also  involve 
arrangements  concerning  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  irregular  forces  presently 
operating  in  the  region. 

•.  HATIOIIAL  ADD  nmOUIATIOIIAL  m)RKVISI<ni 
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The  five  countries  signing  this  docu- 
ment reaffirm  their  obligation  "Not  to 
permit  the  use  of  their  own  territory 
and  not  to  give  or  permit  military  or 
logistical  support  to  individuals,  orga- 
nizations or  groups  that  attempt  to  de- 
stabilize the  Governments  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries".  (Document 
of  Objectives.) 

7.  isDucnoii  or  umutwKn 

Over  a  period  of  60  days,  beginning 
the  date  this  document  is  signed,  the 
Governments  of  the  five  CTentral 
Ami'ri/^ti  states  will  initiate  "Negotia- 


(A)  rOLLOWUP  001 

Within  a  3-day  period,  beginning 
from  the  date  this  document  is  signed, 
a  f  oUowup  committee  must  be  estab- 
lished composed  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Contadora  group,  and  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
support  group.  This  committee  will  su- 
pervise and  verify  execution  of  obliga- 
tions as  induded  in  this  document.  Its 
followup  fimctions  will  also  i4>Ply  in 
those  cases  as  may  be  established  in 
any  other  instruments  for  supervision 
and  execution. 

(B)  surrosT  ams  rAdUTm  to  sumvisoaT 

OROAinZATIORS 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of 
the  followup  committee,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  five  Central  American 
states  will  make  declarations  in  sup- 
port of  their  work.  To  such  declara- 
tions, there  may  be  added  all  such 
othen  from  countries  interested  in 
promoting  frcNedom,  democracy,  and 
I)eace  in  Central  America. 

The  five  Governments  will  provide 
all  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  the  duties  and  in- 
vestigations falling  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Commission  for 
Reconciliation  and  Dialog  in  every 
country  and  of  the  followup  commit- 
tee. 

•.  KVALOAnOH  or  raOORBS  TOWAU)  riACl 

On  a  date  to  be  established  as  con- 
venient, but  in  any  case  within  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  signature 
of  this  document,  the  Presidents  of 
the  five  Central  American  states  will 
meet  at  Esquipulas,  Guatemala,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  progress  in 
the  obligations  herein  accepted. 

10.  mMoaucT  Ain>  msDoif  roa  pbagx  roa 


In  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  that 
democracy  assures,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  will  undertake  eccmomlc 
and  cultural  agreements  which  will 
permit  accelerated  development  in 
order  to  bring  about  sodeties  that  are 
more  equitable  and  free  from  misery. 

The  points  induded  in  this  docu- 
ment set  up  a  harmonic  and  indivisible 
unit.  Its  signing  Involves  the  obliga- 
tion, accepted  in  good  faith,  to  exe- 
cute, within  the  terms  as  set  forth,  all 


points  in  this  "Process  to  bring  a 
stable  and  lasting  peace  in  Cmtral 
America." 

This  document  wlU  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  its  signature  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can states. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  Monbera  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  that  this  is 
the  body  of  the  Arias  plan  for  peace 
for  democratization  and  for  demilitari- 
zation within  Central  America.  It  is 
preceded  by  the  preamble  which  has 
alreuly  been  adopted  by  four  of  the 
five  nations,  all  except  Nicaragua. 

I  am  presenting  this,  I  reemphasize. 
so  my  colleagues  here  will  know  the 
full  details  of  the  Arias  proposal 
which  will  be  considered  shortly  by 
tiie  nations  of  Central  America  and  so 
the  administration  will  imderstand 
that  this  Member  and  other  Memben 
of  the  Congress  are  concerned  that  we 
present  a  full  and  supportive  position 
for  the  Arias  proposal  and  so  that  the 
presidents  and  other  governmental  of- 
ficials of  all  five  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  understand  that  there  is 
a  large  and  growing  support  for  this 
body,  not  only  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  but  also  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  among  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  begin  to  understand,  exam- 
ine, and  draw  support  for  this  Arias 
proposal,  a  Central  American  peace 
plan  presented  by  a  Central  American, 
a  respected  Central  American  from 
Costa  Rica,  the  shining  light  of  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America. 

I  think  it  is  inciunbent  then  upon 
the  Nicaragiian  Government  to  show 
why  the  demilitarization  and  democra- 
tization and  peace  plan  presented  by 
President  Arias  is  unacceptable.  I 
think  the  burden  will  shift  then  to  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  to  show  why 
they  are  not  willing  to  support  and  be 
signatories  to  and  live  within  the 
agreements  of  the  peace  plan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

BCr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  gentieman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EbobsohI  wishes  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes  wiUi  his  special  order.  I  am 
willing  that  he  be  aUowed  to  take  his  5 
minutes  prior  to  my  60  minutes,  and  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  he  pro- 
ceed befwe  I  uorecognized. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Hatss  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentionan  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


GENE  HUCKSTEP 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  BMBtsoHl 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  CX>ngress,  we  are  all  invit- 
ed to  participate  in  many  ccnnmunity 
activities  of  a  wide  variety,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  very  special  signifi- 
cance. Recently  I  attended  a  recogni- 
tion banquet  in  Cape  Girardeau,  MO. 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Gene  Huckstep,  who  is 
a  presiding  commissioner  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau County. 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Cape 
Girardeau  County  presiding  Commis- 
sioner Gene  E.  Huckstep  spent  much 
of  his  time  within  arm's  reach  of  a 
telephone  or  two-way  radio,  ready  to 
roU  at  a  moment's  notice  to  aid  victims 
of  car,  truck,  or  even  airplane  acd- 
dents. 

Hundreds  of  people,  all  victims  of  ac- 
ddents  over  the  years,  credit  Mr. 
Huckstep  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
alive  today— thanks  to  his  rescue  serv- 
ice, offered  at  no  charge  from  1965 
until  last  year,  when  he  turned  over 
the  extrication  duties  to  the  Cv>e  Gir- 
ardeau Fire  Department. 

During  those  years  of  service.  Gene 
Huckstep  was  personally  involved  in 
1,550  extrications,  and  he  says  he  re- 
members every  last  one  of  them. 

Deservedly.  Gene  Huckstep  is  being 
recognized  for  his  many  years  of  emer- 
gency rescue  work  in  a  very  appropri- 
ate manner  The  newly  remodeled  and 
enlarged  emergency  services  depart- 
ment of  Cape  Girardeau's  St.  Francis 
Medical  C^enter  is  being  dedicated  as 
the  "Gene  E.  Huckstep  Emergency 
and  Traiuna  Center." 

Likewise  at  the  recognition  banquet 
held  in  Mr.  Huckstep's  honor,  the  St. 
Francis  Medical  Center  Board  of  Di- 
rectors presented  a  resolution  pointing 
out  that  "he  and  his  men  have  saved 
an  untold  number  of  lives  and  mini- 
mized injuries  by  being  on  the  scene  of 
acddents  within  minutes."  The  resolu- 
tion also  states  that,  while  serving  on 
the  St.  Francis  Medical  Center  Board, 
Mr.  Huckstep  "has  diligently  and 
faithfully  worked  to  ensure  that  the 
emergency  medical  services  available 
to  the  people  of  southeast  Missouri 
and  southern  Illinois  are  second  to 
none." 

Adding  to  this  well-deserved  praise,  a 
long-time  associate  of  Mr.  Huckstep 
and  former  owner  of  a  local  ambu- 
lance service  said,  "We  delivered  many 
a  patient  to  a  hospital  who  recovered 
and  went  home,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  the  extrication.  Without  the  extri- 
cation service,  many  would  have  died 
at  the  scene." 

Through  the  years,  Huckstep  has  re- 
ceived numerous  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional recognitions  for  his  efforts. 
Among  his  awards  and  dtations  are  a 
dtation  for  bravery  in  1968  from  the 
National  Police  Officers  Association: 
the  1971  Service  Above  Self  Award 
from  the  Cape  Girardeau  Rotary 
aub;  the  Peace  Officer  of  the  Year 


Award  for  1973  from  the  Cape  Girar- 
deau Exchange  Club:  the  1976  liberty 
Bell  Award  from  the  Cape  County  Bar 
Association:  and  a  1978  Cotiflcate  of 
Appreciation  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  made  this  recog- 
nition banquet  so  unusual  was  that 
the  people  in  attendance  were  commu- 
nity leaders  and  dtizens  and  indeed 
people  who  have  worthed  with  Mr. 
Hu(Astep  over  the  years  in  his  extrica- 
tion efforts,  but,  most  significantly, 
the  victims  or  the  people  whose  lives 
he  had  hdped  to  save.  There  was  a 
genuine  feeling  of  real  gratitude  and 
thanks  in  that  room  for  this  person 
who  has  done  so  much  for  his  fellow 
man.  This  was  the  kind  of  experience 
that  I  f  dt  merited  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  the  efforts  that  Mr. 
Huckstep  has  made  over  the  years  rep- 
resent one  of  those  intangible  factors 
that  make  us  all  so  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  the  communities  in  which  we  live. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  those  kinds  of 
people  that  make  us  proud  to  call 
them  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 


D  1420 


IMPROVING  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RrrxsR]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation improving  American  educati<Hi 
we  passed  today,  HJl.  5,  the  School 
Improvement  Act,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  supported  this 
bill  and  want  to  underscore  the  Feder- 
al Government's  commitment  in  as- 
sisting in  the  educational  reform 
movement.  These  programs  in  HB.  5 
will  mean  smaller  class  size,  stronger 
parental  involvement,  more  hitense  in- 
struction for  longer  periods  of  time, 
inservlce  training  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents, and  eqiial  access  to  educational 
programs. 

This  legislation  represents  a  commit- 
ment to  initiatives  which  wUl  enable 
more  chOdren  to  speak  fluent  English 
and  become  more  profident  in  math 
and  science.  It  is  inuwrtant  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  who  graduate 
with  at  least  a  minimal  level  of  skills. 
To  Increase  our  average  level  of  com- 
l>etency  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
stronger  position  in  our  competitive- 
ness with  other  countries  by  assuring 
a  more  effective  woi*  force  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

This  legislation  alters  existing  law  to 
permit  more  Federal  funding  for  alter- 
native itf>proache8  to  teaching  children 
whose  native  language  is  not  English. 
It  is  a  comprtnnlse  which  guarantees 
that  native  language  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  wHl  be  funded  at  cur- 
rent levels,  adjusted  for  Inflation.  It 
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tbe  oomtnlnta  off  the  local 
■diool  dtatriet  and  aUoin  It  to  do  what 
tt  can  beat  aawH  la  moat  appropriate 
for  tta  atudenta  aa  weU  aa  what  their 
parenta  want  for  them. 

Same  aaoeationa  in  the  report,  "A 
Natlan  At  Rtak."  are  finally  being  ad- 
ilnjaiciil  In  this  leglilatkm  aueh  aa  pro- 
Tldlnc  opportunity  for  tncreaaed  pa- 
rental Involvement.  That  report  also 
addreaaed  the  need  for  Increased 
homework  which  can  be  encouraged 
by  parenta  becoming  Increasingly  in- 
volved. Thia  bcdna  to  change  the  cur- 
rent attuatlon  in  which  the  average 
Japanese  studenta  do  2  hours  of  home- 
mtA  per  evening  compared  to  the  one- 
half   hour   that   Amcarlcan   students 

Thia  measure  authorises  $400  mU- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1M8  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  neceasary  for  the  next  5 
flacal  years  for  the  critical  akHls  im- 
provement program,  ccnmnonly  Imown 
as  the  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion programs.  This  program,  original- 
ly enacted  in  1984.  provides  funds  to 
statea  and  local  school  districts  and 
colleges  and  universities  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  instruction 
in  math,  sdenoe.  computer  literacy. 

MiH  fiirrtgn  linglllLgf^ 

This  bai  focuses  solely  on  math  and 
sdmce.  Readjusting  the  aUocation 
formula  to  enable  a  larger  share  of 
funda  to  go  to  the  local  school  district 
allows  diacretion  of  the  local  education 
entt^  rather  than  Feda«l  direction 
which  is  far  fn»n  the  local  situation 
and  frequently  distorts  the  problem. 

There  are  some  paths  where  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  lead  the  way 
toward  improving  the  climate  for  edu- 
cation. Reaearch  Q>onsored  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  seelEs  to 
gain  a  broad,  national  perqiective  on 
different  ezperioices  In  recruitment 
and  retention  across  the  coimtry  is  es- 
sentiaL 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  the  shortage  of  math 
and  adence  teachers  exonpllf ies  the 
magnitude  of  the  long-range  teacher 
suivly  problem. 

The  shortage  is  also  a  significant 
drain  <m  T3&.  competitiveness.  It  is  not 
possible  for  American  woikers  and 
even  managers  to  work  in  advanced 
technology  situations  with  vastly  in- 
creaaed  individual  responsibility  for 
qvMlity  and  continuous  inu>rovement 
without  basic  knowledge  of  math  and 
scfamce.  Total  quality  approaches  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  statistics  on  the 
part  of  many  workers  who  cant  even 
divide. 

According  to  one  set  of  estimates,  of 
a  total  teafJiing  force  of  about  200.000 
math  and  sdenoe  teachers,  9  percent 
left  the  profession  in  1982-83;  30  per- 
cent are  not  fuUy  qualified  for  the 
subjects  they  are  teaching;  and  over  40 
percent  wiU  retire  within  the  next 
decade.  The  Naticmal  Sdence  Teach- 
ers Association  estimates  that  300.000 
new  math  and  adence  teachers  wfll  be 


needed  by  1995.  That  is  more  than  the 
total  number  of  math  and  sdenoe 
teachers  currenUy  teaching! 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  t<>a4i!h<"g  profession  is  attract- 
ing new  math  and  sdence  teachers  at 
a  rate  that  meets  the  increased 
demand.  In  fact,  exactly  the  oppodte 
is  true.  In  1981.  the  Nation's  colleges 
granted  fewer  than  1.400  bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  fields  of  math  and  sd- 
ence education  combined.  This 
number  repesents  less  than  1  math  or 
sdenoe  teacher  for  every  10  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States.  In  the  fol- 
lowing school  year,  1982-83,  about 
18,000  math  and  sdence  teachers  left 
their  tAn^^ing  positions.  Alwut  37  per- 
cent of  these  teachers  left  for  non- 
teaching  emplojrment:  9  percent  re- 
tired: and  the  remainder  took  other 
teaching-related  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alarming  that  the 
average  SAT  scores  of  those  students 
entering  teachers  colleges  is  70  points 
lower  than  the  average  student  enter- 
ing college.  Think  of  it. 

Those  individuals  who  wiU  teach  our 
children  are  coming  in  to  the  profes- 
sion at  a  level  below  average  of  the  en- 
tering college  student. 

There  is  no  sign  that  supply  is  re- 
sponding to  demand  even  in  fields 
where  there  are  widely  publicized 
shortages.  The  number  of  education 
degrees  conferred  in  math  and  sdence, 
for  example,  continues  to  decline.  Fur- 
ther, less  than  half  of  the  present 
teaching  force  say  they  plan  to  contin- 
ue teaching  until  retiremoit.  I  might 
add  that  the  above  data  was  extracted 
from  "Beyond  the  Commission  Re- 
ports: The  Coming  Crisis  in  Teach- 
ing," July  1984,  by  Dr.  Linda  Darling- 
Hammond.  Rand  Corp.,  pages  3-8, 
which  is  amply  footnoted. 

Our  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  High  Technology  and  Competitive- 
ness, will  be  considering  problems  of 
education,  particularly  in  math  and 
sdence.  Investigation  of  the  concept  of 
market-sensitive  teacher  salaries  is  in 
order.  As  noted  in,  "A  Nation  Pre- 
pared: Teachers  for  the  21st  Century," 
the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Teaching  as  a  Profession,  May  1986  by 
the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and 
the  Economy.  "Teaching  must  offer 
salaries,  benefits,  and  worldng  condi- 
tions competitive  with  those  of  other 
professions."  (P.  99)  But,  recruitment 
and  retention  has  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster  because  the  very  basic  Ameri- 
can forces  of  supply  and  demand  are 
not  at  work  in  our  schools.  Salaries 
baaed  on  supply  and  demand,  particu- 
larly in  areas  of  teacher  scarcity  will 
reward  thoee  individuals  who  possess 
skills  in  disdplines  where  it  is  harder 
to  attract  teachers.  Higher  pay  is  also 
in  order  to  attract  competent  and  reli- 
able individuals.  The  key  point  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  that 
the  sidary  problem  is  not  so  much  one 
of  average  salaries  which  have  been 


moving  upward  in  recent  years,  but 
one  of  the  ataaenoe  of  any  peak  re- 
wards. The  individuals  who  excel  or 
teachers  who  are  in  short  supply  get 
the  same  reward  as  all  the  other 
teachers.  This  may  well  be  the  crux  of 
the  shortages  we  face  in  the  teaching 
profession  today. 

We.  and  other  government  entities, 
have  denied  any  impact  of  the  market- 
place on  hiring  and  retaining  teaching 
profenionals.  While  the  entire  cross 
section  of  professional  talent  in  Amer- 
ica is  faced  with  one  system,  teachers 
face  another.  Thus,  vastly  enhanced 
recruitment  and  retention  can  be 
achieved  without  having  to  overbur- 
den tuq>ayers  and  property  owners, 
simply  by  giving  flexibility  to  the 
school  districts  responsible  for  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  teachers. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  an  M&M 
strategy  to  solve  this  teacher  shortage 
problem.  MdeM  stands  for  merit  and 
market. 

Once  again,  research  and  the  gather- 
ing of  data  by  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Sdence  Foundation  can  help 
us  make  policy  decisions  in  this  impor- 
tant iMllcy  area. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  this  legis- 
lation and  seek  their  support  to  fur- 
ther the  competitiveness  of  our  educar 
tional  system,  by  starting  a  new  M&M 
philosophy  for  rewarding  teachers  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  reward- 
ing them  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
market,  Just  the  way  so  many  other 
professioiuds  receive  their  rewards  in 
American  sodety. 


a  1430 
RECESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  granted 
earlier  today,  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'dock  and  30  min- 
utes pan.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1720 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Orat  of  Illi- 
nois) at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  derks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.  Ck>n.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Houw 
and  Senate  from  ICay  31  to  ICay  37, 1987. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoPKnra  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHSL).  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  fimeraL 


SPECIAL  ORDESIS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnonnR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  and  indude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LuNQRBf ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  JomrsoH  of  Coimecticut,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  RiTTXR,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emsbsoh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dardkn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  indude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kn.no,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wisx.  for  60  minutes,  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Boucher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
requst  of  Mr.  Bbucutkr)  and  to  indude 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Orakot. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.    HOLLOWAT. 

Bir.  Daub. 

Mr.  Bkrxutkr. 

Mr.  Lkwis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  BuRTOir  of  Indiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Skxdt. 

Mr.  BoiHLKRT  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dardkh)  and  to  indude 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BiAOOi. 

Mr.  DomiELLT. 

Mr.  HOTXR. 

Mr.  OuARim. 

Mr.  DnroxLL. 

Mr.  BsmnTT. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.BoxBR. 

Mr.  RoK. 

Mr.  LowRT  of  WashingtoiL 

Mr.  Wthkh. 

Mr.  HOGHBRUKKHXR. 

Mr.  Wnj.TAMH. 
Mr.  Dabsch. 
Mr.  Laktos. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  fi^Tcaker, 
I  move  that  the  Houae  do  now  ad- 
journ.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  127  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  noon,  Wednesday,  May  27, 
1987. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'dodc  and  30  min- 
utes pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  127,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  May  27, 
1987.  at  12  o'dock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX)MMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1463.  A  letter  tnna  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  06-87.  oonoeming  a 
proposed  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  cooperative  development  and 
production  of  a  satellite  communications 
modulator/donodulator  (universal  modon), 
pursuant  to  33  XJ&.C.  3767(f);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

14M.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  05-67.  ccmcemlng 
the  propoaed  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Oovemments  of  Canada, 
France.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Spain. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  a  NATO  frigate  (NFR-90).  pursuant 
to  33  U.S.C.  3767(f);  to  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  04-87.  on  the 
NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
Cooperative  Program,  pursuant  to  22  n.S.C. 
3767(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
managemrat.  and  disposal  of  Federal  real 
and  personal  property;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  UJ3.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
Impropriations  and  other  funds  for  the 
period  January  1.  1987  through  March  31. 
1987.  pursuant  to  3  UAC.  104a  (H.  Doc  No. 
100-78);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istraticm  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  accomplishments  under 
tbe  Airport  Improvement  Program,  fiscal 
year  1986.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  3330; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meam.  HJt.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend 
ttUes  ZI,  ZVm,  and  ZIZ  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  protect  benetldartas  under  the 
health  care  programs  of  that  Act  from  unfit 
health  care  practttloDers,  and  otherwise  to 
improve  the  antlfraud  provtstons  relating  to 
those  programs  CRiefiL  100-65  PL  3).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  oo  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROB:  Committee  aa  Sdence,  ^laee 
and  Techology.  HJl.  1012.  A  bm  to  author- 
ise appropriations  under  the  Earthquake 
Haxards  Reduction  Act  of  1077  for  fiscal 
yean  1988  and  1089;  with  amendments 
(Rept  100-89.  Pt  3).  Referred  to  the  C^om- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
theUnloo. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  oo  Energy  and 
(Commerce.  Report  on  allocation  of  budget 
totaU  to  subcommittees  under  the  ooocur- 
rent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1067. 
Rept.  (100-101).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Omuneroe.  HJl.  3167.  A  Mil  to  amend  tbe 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to 
assure  sufficient  resources  to  pay  benefits 
under  that  Act.  to  increase  the  maximiim 
daily  benefit  provided  undo'  that  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
100-102.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science,  l^iace. 
and  Technology.  HJl.  1532.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  under  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Omtrol  Act  of 
1074;  with  smendmente  (Rn>t  100-103).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  UniosL 


REPORTED  BILU3 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt  1414.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Price- Anderson  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  extend  and  improve 
the  procedures  for  liability  and  indemnifica- 
tion for  nuclear  incidents:  with  amend- 
ments: referred,  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  July  20.  1987.  to  the  (Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  consideration 
of  such  portions  of  the  Mil  and  amendmmts 
as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  clause  1(h).  rule  X  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe.  Space,  and 
Technology  for  consideration  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  bill  and  amendments,  except 
sections  3  and  15  thereof,  as  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  l(r).  rule  Z  (Rept  100-104.  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
"nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Un&ii,  Mr.  Araiaitsa,  Mr. 
Abmkt.  Mr.  Bbrmaii,  Mr.  Bavni,  Mr. 
BiAOOi,  Mr.  BuLBT.  Mr.  Bouum,  Mr. 
Bouuaa,  Mr.  BarsaT,  Mr.  Bmtsoa 
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at  XaatKM.  Ur.  Gkuaik  Mr. 

QiUtaralk.  Ut.  ■ckaix.  Mr. 

Mr.    OiHWiiM.    Mr.   BOBxaii.   Mr. 

mamum.  Mr.  Boam,  Mr.  Bmrna. 

Mr.  Imman.  MB.  Ktfnm.  Mr.  Kous. 

Mr.  Kaam.  Mr.  LMtMUsano.  Mr. 

I«fm  of  CMItanii.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 

CUifWiila.  Mr.  Dould  S.  Unaun, 

Ui.  MMOxm.  Mr.  MtOwni.  Mr. 

UeOmtiru,  Mr.  rmoKMrna.  Mr.  Pmbb. 

Mr.   RauMoa.   Mr.   acnoa.   Mr. 

SHiniWAT,  Mr.  Bkox  of  New  Jeney. 

Mr.  SMna  of  nortda.  Mr.  BtuxiiraB. 

Ifr.  SwmuL.  Mr.  Valbroi^  Mr. 

Mr.  WiK  Mr.  WotF.  Mr. 

Mr.  WruM,  Mr.  8krh  of 

New  HMnprtilTB.  Mr.  BtMTLm.  Mr. 

IMUt.  and  Mr.  Rbm): 

HJL  MM.  A  bin  to  UMDd  the  act  of  Sep- 

tanber  U.  IMl.  naaXbrn  to  tbe  deetniction 

or  injury  of  im^wtf  movtiK  in  tntentate  or 

fcieiin  coumeroe,  and  for  oUier  puipoaea; 

Jotntly.  to  tbe  Cammltteea  on  Ways  and 

Maana  and  Biatcy  and  OoBunerce. 

ByMr.CXXNZAUZ: 

fttt-  MM.  A  MB  to  amend  title  10,  United 

atatea  Code,  to  prorlde  for  improved  control 

of  enaaa  pnOta  on  neioUated  defense  oon- 

traeta;  to  the  Ooauatttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOSBIJERT: 

H.R.  M*l.  A  Mn  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  UM  to  require  certain  air 

eanleia  to  ptovlde  aeatinc  to  persons  bold- 

turn  tkketa  jaaued  by  certain  bankrupt  air 

earrleis  and  to  eaudoyeea  of  such  air  earrl- 

eta,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 

code  of  IMS  to  establiah  a  aeparate  account 

in  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  for  re- 

imbniaement  of  air  canios  wliieh  provide 

t^if*  wiim  snd  of  persons  holdinc  such 

tIAata;  Jirintly.  to  the  Committees  on  Public 

Wotks  snd  TraiHp«»tati(m  and  Ways  snd 


UMI 


By  Mr.  BOSBIXRT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.MMSAT): 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  establish  within  the 

Nattanal  Bureau  of  Standards  an  Office  of 

Orion  Serrieea  to  support,  advise,  and 

t  the  varloua  State  Industrial  Extension 

xea.  and  to  provide  for  a  3-year  pilot 

grant  procram  to  demonstrmte  methods  by 
whldi  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
States  flrta^it*'.  improve,  and  eipanri  such 
Oervfces;  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BOMER  of  Tennessee: 
HJL  MM.  A  bOl  to  smend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  baptovemcnt  Act  of  1M3  relating  to 
the  «»»«»"»t  of  funds  available  for  noiae 
compatibility  planntaig  and  programs,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Worka  and  Ttan^ortattaL 

By  Mr.  BOOCHKR  (for  htaoaeU.  Mr. 
Ooom.  and  Mr.  Buaimry. 
Hjt.  MM.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Securities 
snd  Kidtaiwe  Act  of  1M4  to  antboriae  the 
0eeunttea  and  ^idumge  Commission  to  pay 
rewards  for  Informatlan  leadtaig  to  the  de- 
teetlOB  and  proaeeutlon  of  unlawful  tatstdar 
taOtm  snd  market  manlpulatiao.  and  tar 
other    puipoaea;    to    tbe    Committee    on 
Bwrgy  and  Coasmerae. 
ByMr.DAinKL: 
HJt  MM.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  IntSBtar  to  porchaae  certain  land  for  ad- 
dition to  tbe  Satnt  Croix  Matknal  Scenic 
Rtvetway  In  tbe  State  of  Wlsoonatai:  to  tbe 
satttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Mtehigan  (for  him- 
adf  and  Mr.  Ckxiauaa): 
HIL  MM.  A  Un  to  amend  tbe  National 
flfty^  li^iTM*  Act  to  Improve  tbe  distrlbu- 
ttai  pBooedurea  for  commodities  donated  for 


tbe  purpoaea  of  asatstanoe  under  tbe  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  tbe  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  <a  IMS.  and  tiUe  m  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1M6;  to  tbe  (Committee  on 
■ducatlan  and  ijUxtr. 

By  Mr.  ORBOO  (for  blmaelf,  Mr. 
DowMXT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Faxnsu 
and  Mr.  Jwoaoa): 

HJt  M97.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  tanpoae  an  exdae 
tax  on  the  f««<»«»«n  from  certain  bcrilers  of 
sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxides  and  to 
create  a  trust  fund  for  revenues  from  such 
tax:  to  tbe  Ciommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  MM.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  impoae  an  excise 
tax  on  tbe  fflnlsBlirn  trran  certain  boilers  of 
sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxides  snd  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  asslstanrf  to 
sources  of  sulfur  snd  nitrogen  emissions  to 
encourage  tbe  adc^tlon  of  air  pollution  oon- 
tiol  measures;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  (^m- 


By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  MM.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  i»l'"<^"**  a  provision  that  permits  certain 
Members  of  Congress  to  use  excess  cam- 
paign funds  for  personal  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  UPTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Saw- 
samasmna,  BCr.  Boin<»  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  VAmn  Jaot.  Mr.  Davis  of 
>fV.tiigMn   Mr.  HiuB.  Mr.  Dnranx, 
Mr.  SxAiMBLAiis,  Mrs.  Makthi  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  ScHOXTR.  Mr.  Wolpk.  Mr. 
BaooMPiXLD.  Mr.  Oomnaoii.  Mrs. 
JoomoR  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  B<»h- 
LXBX.  Mr.  PuBsau,  Mr.  Hamnr.  Mr. 
Ktl,  Mr.  Poam.  Mr.  H(»aoir.  Mr. 
KlLSBB.    Mr.    KOLTBB.    Mr.    Rhodxs. 
Mr.    CABsnr.    Mr.    Buamnaa.    Mr. 
H<HXOWAT,  Mr.  TkAZUB.  Mr.  DiFa- 
Qo.  BIr.  Pxrai.  Mr.  Roth  and  Mrs. 
Roitxbiia): 
HJl.  2S00.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  IMS  to  revise  the 
m;tMKhik>  for  payment  of  flood  insurance  to 
encourage  the  owners  of  structures  located 
on  land  subject  to  immlnoit  collapse  or  sub- 
sidence to  dianantle  and  remove  the  struc- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INHOFB: 
HJl.  3M1.  A  bm  to  amend  title  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  exoepticm 
to  certain  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
avoidable  transfers;  to  the  Committee  on 

tbe  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  KA8TENMEIER: 
HJl.  3M2.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tbe  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  former  criminal 
offenders  to  vote  In  elections  for  Federal 
office;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  3SM.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  In  Oreenevflle.  TN.  for  Inclu- 
sion with  the  national  cemetery  located  In 
f.^ft.  site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LUJAM): 
HJL  2504.  A  bill  to  withdraw  ootatai 
puUk:  lands  in  Eddy  County.  NM;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  aa  Energy  and  Commerce, 
InterkH'  and  Insular  Affairs,  snd  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQULST: 
HJl.  2SM.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  sentencing  for  cap- 
ital offfTMw;  to  the  Crannilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr.UDALL: 
HJt  UM.  A  bm  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  a  roll  of  the  Tobono  O'odham 
Indian  people  and  clarify  certain  of  their 
rl^ts;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Intotor  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.    UDALL   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Touwa  of  AlaAa.  Mr.  CAimBX.  Mr. 

Skixb  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Baasu- 

TB): 

HJt.   MOT.  A  bm  to  establish  Federal 

standards  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 

of  gaming  activities  on  Indian  reservations 

and  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 

Committee  on  Interior  snd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself.  BCr. 

HAWKms.     Mr.     Clat,     and     Mr. 

MUBTHT): 

HJt.  asOS.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  snd  the  Fair  Labor 
Standank  Act  of  lOM  to  provide  mlnlmimi 
health  benefits  for  all  woricers  tai  the  United 
States;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Educa^ 
tion  end  Lsbor  azid  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  wnXIAMB  (for  hbnself.  Mr. 
CoLXKAK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  PaaKDn. 
Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  LaFaux, 
Mr.  SOLUOL,  Mr.  WTim.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Eouax,  Mr.  Maxxi- 
mz.  Mr.  RoBnnoH.  Mr.  RicHAaiiooir. 
Mr.    Worn.    Mr.    SoinQOiST.    Mr. 
Fupro.  Mr.  CHAnuii.  Mr.  Kubb. 
Mr.  Pnnrr.  Mr.  Owxm  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
AxKiirs.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  AraraaMAW. 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Gbamot.  Mr.  Hatbs  of 
Illinois,  snd  Mr.  ScHxraa): 
HJl.  2SM.  A  bm  to  create  a  National  Post- 
secondary  Education  Trust,  to  preecrlbe  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  trust  snd  of  its 
board  of  trustees;  to  provide  for  sdvance  tui- 
tion payment  plan  agreements;  to  establish 
an  advance  txiition  payment  fund  and  to 
provide  for  Its  administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Educaticm  snd  Labor  and  Ways  snd  Mesns. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 

Doinnu.T):  

HJl.  2610.  A  bm  to  amend  tltte  XVlll  of 
tbe  Sodal  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment to  hospitals  for  capital-related  coats  in 
a  manner  that  encoursges  hoQ>itals  to  dose 
unneeded  beds;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Con- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WELDON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
VOKD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mrs. 
MOBSUA,  Mr.  LniraBxir.  Mr.  Dbhht 
Smtth,  Mr.  BuLBT.  Mr.  Wtux.  Mr. 
Pashatah.  Mr.  Caixahah.  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  ScHUBR.  Mr.  laxuum.  Mr.  Ra- 
vxnu  Mr.  Hohrb.  Mr.  LAOoiua- 
sno.  Mr.  Miuia  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  MAxmi  of  Illinois.  Ifa.  Swni- 
i»*t.T.^  Mr.  HoLLOWAT,  Mr.  Shusub, 
Mrs.  SUTH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Row- 
LAHS  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
BUKHHB.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  McMnjJw 
of  North  CaroUna.  Mr.  Mnm  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Saxioii.  Mr.  MoCaiwtss. 
Mr.  McDadb.  Mr.  Samainaana. 
Mr.  YouHO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pabxis. 
Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr.  iHHora.  Mr.  Abchbb. 
Mr.  Davis  of  minois.  Mr.  Hilbb.  Mr. 
Ekbbsoii.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Niblsoo  of 
Utah.  Mrs.  BBimxT.  Mr.  Moldiabi. 
Mr.  LivuiusioB,  Mr.  Stdhf,  Mr. 
Batbhah.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  LniRT- 
vooT.  Mr.  Mtxbb  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
BlABTn  of  New  Yo^  Mr.  DohauE. 
Ldkbbs.  Mr.  SuBuqoiBT.  Mr.  Dkkiih 
SOB.  Mr.  Gkas.  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Sbuii- 
WAT.  Mr.  DbWibb,  Mr.  ScHABm. 
Mr.  Rmn.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Smixh  of 
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,  Mr.  OzLBT,  and 


Texas,  Mr.  MdBwBB. 
Mr.  Dtmaut): 
RJ.  Res.  2M.  Joint  resolution  dealgnattng 
May  35. 1M7.  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
tar  tbe  Victims  of  tbe  V&A.  Stark";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ctvn  Service. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself.  Mr.  Ab- 
Bimno.  Mr.  nonsL.  Mr.  Swdt.  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  GnraaiCH,  Mr.  Robbbxs 
and  Mr.  Jorbs  of  Tennessee): 
fL3.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  conferring 
the  honorary  status  of  librarian  of  Caa- 
gress  Emeritus  on  Daniel  J.  Boorstin:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  8HUMWAY  (for  Umself,  Mr. 

Abchb.   Mr.   Abmbt.   Mr.   Bboom- 

rxBLD,  Mr.  BuBTOB  of  Indiana.  Mr. 

Cbaio.  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mr.  Fawbll.  Mr. 

IBXLABS,  Mr.  Ktxnrra.  Mr.  Dobald  E. 

LuxBBB.    BIr.   PoaiBB.   Mr.   Daainr 

Smitb  and  Mr.  Wobxlbt): 

H.  Con.  Rea.  129.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 

SJnyiteh  language  Is  the  official  language  of 

the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  <m 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  174.  Resolution  to  smend  the 
Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Represoitatives  to  re- 
strict the  honoraria  any  Member  may  re- 
ceive from  persons  with  legislative  interests 
before  committees  upon  which  the  Member 
serves;  to  the  Committee  (m  Rules. 


li03ifORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii. 

84.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
relative  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  regarding  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  (Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdut^ 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  SCHUMER  introduced  a  bm  (HJl. 
2511)  for  the  relief  of  Tar^  Mohamad  Mah- 
moud;  which  was  referred  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  IW:  Mr.  Gbkas. 

HJt  192:  BIr.  Pbtpbb.  BCr.  Boaoo.  BCr. 
HowABO,  Bir.  HxTOHxs,  BCr.  Hbbtxl,  BCr. 
FtoBio,  BIr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Tokbxs, 
Bfr.  Bbbmab.  Bir.  Savai^  BIr.  Dxxob,  BIr. 
ScHBDBB.  BIr.  Fdbibb.  BIr.  BICHuoh,  BIr. 
Batbb.  BIr.  BIiBBXA  and  BIr.  I^vibb  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

HJl.  372:  BIr.  Cbabb. 

HJl.  378:  BIr.  AuConi.  BIis.  Booos.  BIr. 
Pbigx  of  nUnois.  BIr.  TObbbs.  Bis.  Sbowb. 
BIr.  Dhxuid.  BIr.  Richabbsob  and.  BIr. 
TluncABT. 

HJl.  tt2:  BIr.  IMFazio.  BIr.  Suhia.  BIr. 
Savaob,  BIr.  ScBABVOU  BIr.  Dobald  E. 
LoKBBa.  BIr.  K«»bb.  BIr.  Owsm  of  Utah. 
BIr.  FKurab,  BIr.  Chabbub.  BIr.  Sxallibos. 
BIr.  Pacxabb  and.  BIr.  Ialabb. 

HJL  5«T:  BIr.  Dowhxt  of  New  York,  BIr. 
AnaoBT.  BIr.  Fobs  of  Michigan.  BIr. 
Clabx^  BIr.  GannnoB.  BIr.  Pbbht.  BIr. 
Haichbb.  BIr.  Wobxlbt.  BIr.  Rowlabb  of 


Georgia.  BIr.  Ravbbbl,  BIr.  Sawtb,  BIr. 
Ixwa  of  Florida,  and  BIr.  Ekbbsob. 

HJt  S37:  BIr.  Davib  of  nUnois. 

HJt  655:  BIrs.  Bbbilbt. 

HJt  809:  BIr.  ScKOBRB. 

HJt  898:  BIr.  YouBO  of  Alaska. 

HJt  1008:  BIr.  Waxmab  snd  BIr.  Fbiqhab. 

HJt  1013:  BIr.  BlroMB  and  BIr.  Owbbs  of 
New  York. 

HJt  1028:  BIrs.  Kbbbbllt.  BIr.  Cbabb.  and 

BIr.PBASB. 

HJt  1082:  BIr.  Kobbtu.  BIr.  SxAMaaLAan, 
BIr.  WHRXAKB.  BIr.  Ixwis  of  florlda.  BIr. 
Mubpht,  BIr.  Qoillbb.  BIr.  KoiP,  BIr. 
Wtub.  BIr.  HoBXB.  BIr.  SLAUORXBt  of  Vir- 
ginia. BIr.  Gbboo.  BIr.  Bbvill.  BIr.  Chaitbu, 
BIr.  Hooohiob.  BIr.  McCollum,  and  BIr. 
Blilzt. 

HJt  1064:  BIr.  Cldkob. 

HJt  1101:  BIr.  FEniHAB. 

HJt  IIM:  BIr.  Youbo  of  Florida.  BIr. 
OuABon,  and  BIr.  jAcoaa. 

HJt  1115:  BIr.  Solomob.  BIr.  Hilbi.  BIr. 
Roib.  and  BIr.  Gbat  of  minoU. 

HJt  IIM:  BIr.  BlABKBT  and  BIr.  Bbbmab. 

HJl.  1213:  BIr.  Pbbbibs.  BIr.  Schbdbb.  BIr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  BIr.  Jobtx.  BIr.  Dio- 
GuABSi.  Bis.  Karux.  BIr.  Blilbt.  BIr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  BIr.  Howabo.  BIr.  Shomwat,  BIr. 
Hatbs  of  Illinois,  BIr.  8ava<»,  BIr.  Boulibb. 
and  BIr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey. 

HJt  1249:  BIr.  BIibbta. 

HR.  1327:  BIr.  Ddbbib.  BIr.  MrMniJW  of 
Maryland,  and  BIr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJt  1424:  BIr.  QnnxxB. 

HJt  1481:  BIr.  Cbabb. 

HJt  1516:  BIr.  Fawbll.  BIr.  Dobbbllt, 

BIr.  SCRBUBB.  BIr.  SCHDMBB,  BIT.  SXABK,  BIlsS 

Suhbxibzb.  BIr.  Yatbs.  and  BIr.  Sawtxb. 

HJt  1532:  BIr.  Bbbzotsb. 

HJl.  1544:  BIr.  Edwabos  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  15M:  BIr.  Dobbab  of  C^alifomia. 

HJl.  15M:  BIrs.  JomrsoB  of  Connecticut. 
BIr.  DowHXT  of  New  York.  BIr.  Fawbll.  BIr. 
Shumwat.  BIr.  Rahall,  BIr.  WasoB,  BIr. 
FixLDS,  BIr.  DoBBAB  Of  Callfomla,  BIr.  Moa- 
sisoN  of  Connecticut,  BIr.  Ttn.iBABis,  BIr. 
Cbabb,  and  BIr.  BIcC^ollom. 

HJl.  1633:  BIr.  BxncHBBB.  BIr.  Espt.  and 
BIr.  Btbabt. 

HJt  1692:  BIr.  Hakszn,  BIr.  Saxiob,  BIrs. 

MOBBLLA.    BIr.    BOBCHBXa.    BIr.    BICCOLtUM. 

BIr.  Kasich,  BIr.  Williams,  BIr.  LaFalcb, 
BIr.  Lzwis  of  Florida.  BIr.  Bbbbbit.  BIr. 
QciLLBB.  and  BIr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJt  17M:  BIr.  Kolibb.  BIr.  Ixwis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Ebolisr,  BIr.  Chatmab,  BIr.  8nBi>- 
quiST,  and  BIr.  Jobtz. 

HJt  1742:  BIr.  BIabtibbz. 

HJt  ISM:  BIr.  Sawtbb. 

HJl.  1811:  BIr.  Johbsoh  of  South  Dakota, 
BIr.  Williams,  BIr.  I^ath  of  Texas,  and  BIr. 
Stump. 

HJt  ISM:  BIr.  Pubsbll,  BIr.  Gbat  of  Illi- 
nois. BIr.  Kastxbmbib,  BIrs.  Johbsob  of 
C^onnecticut.  BIr.  Sawtbb.  BIr.  Coblro,  BIr. 
LowBT  of  Washington,  BIr.  Espt,  BIr.  Johb- 
sob of  South  Dakota,  BIr.  Bobkbb.  BIr. 
Fazio,  BIr.  GsjinraoB,  BIr.  RicHABoaoB,  BIr. 
BoBioB  of  Michigan,  BIr.  Owbbs  of  Utah. 
BIrs.  ScHBOBDBB.  BIr.  FBiOHAH.  BIr.  Camp- 
BBLL.  BIr.  Kbbbbdt,  BIr.  Uptob,  BIr.  BIabkbt, 
BIr.  BlnxxB  of  California,  BIr.  Obabt.  BIr. 
w«»»T«  and  BIr.  BIpomb. 

HJt  3M2:  BIr.  Blilbt.  BIr.  Lbwis  of  Gerar- 
gla.  BIr.  Uptob,  and  BIr.  Wbbbb. 

HJt  2115:  BIr.  Swipt,  BIr.  Robbbt  F. 
Smrr.  BIr.  Vabmb  Jaot.  BIr.  Hollowat, 
and  BIr.  Davib  of  Michigan, 

HJt  2133:  BIr.  Coubxb  and  BIr.  Abmbt. 

HJt  2148:  BIr.  Bbbbdxb. 

HJt  2204:  BIr.  AzKiBS. 

HJt  2338:  BIr.  Paoubb.  BIr.  Ballbbobb. 
and  BIr.  Pdbbbu. 
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HJl.  2239:  BIr.  Laoomabsibo,  BIT. 
Of  New  York,  and  BIr. 

HJt234S:BIr.DBniTl 

HJt  3M9:  BIr.  Howabs.  BIr.  Gbat  of 
Pennsylvania,  BIr.  Tobbbb.  BIr.  Sawtb.  Bir. 
BIcHuoH.  Bir.  PBBxnm.  Bir.  Wear.  Bir.  Oat. 
Bir.  Gbat  of  Illinois,  BIr.  Atbmmab.  Bin. 
Btboi,  BIr.  JoBTS.  Bir.  Bbowb  of  California. 
BIr.  HAWKIB8,  Bir.  Owbbs  of  New  York.  Bir. 
SiOKBS,  BIrs.  MntBLLA,  Bir.  Wolpb.  and  Mr. 
Cbockbit. 

HJt  33M:  BIr.  Dobbab  of  CalifomU  and 

Bir.  DOBALOE.  LOKBBB. 

HJt  2310:  Bir.  Hatbs  of  Louisiana. 

HJt  2316:  Bir.  AramrMAB.  BIr.  Koubb. 
andBIr.  WBas. 

HJt  3340:  BIr.  Jobbs  of  North  Carolina 
and  BIr.  Watkibs. 

HJl.  M39:  BIr.  Gbat  of  minois.  Bir. 
Buooi.  Bir.  Mubpht,  BIr.  Abbbbsob.  BIr. 
MSAZBB.  Bir.  DoBBAB  of  Cslif omia.  Bir.  ROB- 
IBSOB.  and  BIr.  Cotbx. 

HJt  2433:  Bir.  Hbbbt. 

HJt  2434:  Bir.  Chxbbt.  BIr.  Fostb,  Bir. 
Waixbub,  Bir.  McCoBST,  BIr.  Abbdbzio.  Bir. 
Mubpht,  BIr.  Olib.  BIr.  Subia.  Bir.  Pbbbibs. 
BIr.  BxoBBSOB,  BIr.  Kosimatbi.  BIr.  Da«- 
BXLLT.  BIr.  Buooi,  Bir.  BICHuaR.  Bir.  Youaa 
of  Alaska.  BIr.  Robibsob,  Bir.  SrALUBOS.  Bir. 
McDadk,  BIr.  AcxBUiAB,  Bir.  Dabbbi,  Bir. 
DxBBicx,  BIr.  **-*"--.  Bir.  JAOoaa,  BIr.  Ham- 
nxoB,  BIr.  Rob,  BIr.  Loath  of  Texas.  Bir. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BIr.  db  Looo.  Bir. 
BIr.  db  la  Gabza.  Bir.  BIabbxt.  BIr. 
BIrs.  VucABOvicH,  BIr.  Bsbzuibb.  Bir. 
Waxmab,  BIr.  C^btz,  BIr.  Rahall,  BIr. 
Rhodbs.  BIr.  Baxhakd,  Bis.  Slauohtzb  of 
New  Yoi^  BIr.  Coblho,  BIr.  Hotb^  BIr. 
Campbbll.  BIr.  BIiLLBB  of  California.  Bir. 
Ixwis  of  Georgia,  BIr.  Howabd.  Bir.  Bakbu 
BIr.  Vbbto,  BIr.  Dobbab  of  California.  Bir. 
ROTBAL.  Bir.  ViSCLOSKT.  Bir.  Babiob  of 
Texas.  Bir.  Hucxabt,  BIr.  Jbbkibs,  snd  Bir. 
I^viB  of  Michigan, 

HJ.  Res.  61:  BIr.  Stbaxtob. 

VU.  Res.  151:  BIr.  BUbxta.  Bir.  Bbbbbab. 
and  BIr.  Towbs. 

HJ.  Res.  IM:  Bir.  Kabjobski.  Bir. 
BicEwBB,  BIr.  MooDT,  and  Bir.  BIcDabb. 

HJ.  Res.  2M:  BIr.  Gbat  of  Illinois,  BIr. 
WOLP,  BIr.  BlnxBB  of  Ohio,  BIr. 
BIr.  Bbobbsob,  Bir.  Hotbb.  BIr. 
siBO,  Bir.  D<nBAB  of  Calif <Hnia,  BIr.  Dabibl. 
BIr.  Bbbmab,  BIr.  Bobb  of  Tennessee.  Bir. 
nmnau  BIr.  Hobtob,  BIr.  Hatbs  of  Illinois, 
and  BIr.  Smith  of  norlda. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  BIr.  BIibbxa.  Bir.  Edwabds  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Bir.  Wolpb. 

HJ.  Res.  231:  Bir.  Smith  of  Florida,  Bir. 
Lblabd,  BIr.  Bbbbbab,  BIr.  Hobtob,  Bir. 
Fbost,  BIr.  Coblho,  BIr.  I^agh  of  Iowa,  Bir. 
Gbbb,  BIr.  Binia  of  Ohio,  Bir.  Waxkibb, 
BIr.  Coats,  Bir.  Gobdob.  BIr.  Rittb8.  Bir. 
Johbsob  of  South  Dakota,  BIr.  Folbt.  Bir. 
Stbab,  Bir.  Albzabbb.  BIr.  Cbaio.  Bir. 
Tbaxlbb.  BIrs.  Vucabovich.  Bir.  Huohbs. 
Bir.  Wtlib.  BIr.  Hvbb.  Bir.  iMwa  at  Flori- 
da. Bir.  Tbapicabt.  Bir.  IiAnoMABSiBO.  Bir.  bb 
LA  Gabza.  BIrs.  Bbbtlbt.  Bis.  Oakab.  Bir. 
Vbbto.  BIr.  Bubcrbbb.  BIr.  Cauahab.  Bir. 
Tallob,  and  BIr.  Abtbobt. 

HJ.  Res.  253:  BIr.  Wtsbb,  BIr.  Gbat  of  D- 
llnois.  BIr.  Rob.  Bir.  I^hmab  of  Florida.  Bir. 
Sabo.  BIr.  SCHA0BB.  Bir.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Bir.  Hbpbb.  Bir.  Aspir,  BIr.  BIbask.  BIr. 
Lbvib  of  Bilchlgan,  BIr.  Schbub.  BIT. 
Savaob,  BIr.  Coblho,  BIr.  WnaoB,  and  Bir. 
Olib. 

HJ.  Res.  254:  Bir.  RoaaBia.  Bir.  BiCHuaR. 
BIr.  DocoB.  Bir.  Dtmaut.  Bir.  Buom.  BIr. 
LARXoa.  Bir.  Arsbbbor.  Bir.  I^diar  of  Flotl- 
da.  Mr.  Sabo.  Bir.  Dobrar  of  Calif  omia.  Bir. 
Iaoomabsiro.  Bir.  Bouorbb.  Bir.  Coblro. 
BIr.  KosTMATB.  BIr.  Sgbbub,  Bir.  Rob,  Bir. 
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Rabau,  Mr.  Boam.  Mr. 

.  Mr.  Bonoa  o<  Indtana. 

,  Mr.  Out  of  vataelm,  Mn.  Pax^ 

Mr.  Dnxi.  Mr.  Wow.  Mr.  Ocmn. 

Mr.  SMixB  of  FtaMA.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  p-««i  ■■■«»■■■,  Mr.  YttmMom  of 

Utah.  M^.  Qunua.  Mr.  Satmb.  Mr.  Scrq- 
«—  Mr.  Ooan;  Mr.  JMrnrntm  of  California. 
Mr.  Dam.  Mr.  Bouun.  Mr.  Donnr  of  Mla- 
iMppl.  Mk.  Oaxu.  Mr.  Wnaos.  Mr.  Wbit- 
ttRB.  Mia.  Ooum.  Mr.  Kult.  Mn.  Saiki. 
Mr.  y^no,  Mr.  Obat  of  PaniMylnuiia.  Mr. 
Pbbo.  Mr.  BBTAar.  Mr.  MnxB  of  Obto. 
Mra.  BofZB.  Mr.  SAwna,  Mr.  Banu,  Mr. 
8x  OaHAia.  Mr.  atoBB.  Mr.  DaWin.  Mr. 
■.  Mr.  DtfAnOb  Mr.  Lcimn.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  HouowAT.  Mr.  Callabam.  Mr. 
...  Mr.  HcNOoa.  Mr.  FAoanoT.  Mr. 
t  <tf  M***'*g*",  Mr.  Blai,  Mr.  HnsBi. 
M^.  Dmani.  Mr.  Hvona.  Mr.  Iaams.  Mr. 
WoBXur.  Mr.  VuBnm.  Mr.  Jtofoaoa.  Mr. 
_  Ut.  Haxobb.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mrs.  Kaa- 
LT.  Mr.  SnniP.  Mr.  Moaanoa  of  Cim- 


nectleut.  Mr.  PAaaia,  Mr.  BnjnuT.  Mr.  Mab- 
TiBB.  Mr.  SKum  of  New  Joaey.  Mr.  DoaoAB 
(tf  North  Dakota,  Mr.  B*aw>ai>.  Mr.  Bakb, 
Mr.  TDaaicaui.  Mra.  Braoa,  and  Mr. 
MCBIiLLsa  of  Maryland 

HJ.  Rea.  235:  Mr.  Clabkb.  Mr.  OaAar.  and 
Mr.  Bvtar. 

HJ.  Rea.  301:  Mr.  Lakcastkb.  Mr.  Hoaioii. 
Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  Anmrs.  Mr.  Wxua.  and  Mr. 
MAaxms. 

HJ.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Ksmf,  Mi.  Coats.  Mr. 
Rm.  Mr.  BoaHLaax.  Mr.  Hobtom,  Mr. 
CX>uaHLni,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  WmxTAxaB.  Mr. 
Stmab.  Mr.  BaviLL.  Mr.  Howabd.  Mr. 
Oiuua.  Mr.  liuXH  of  Texas.  Mr.  CHAasLaa. 
Mr.  KaouaB.  Mr.  Fuffo.  Mr.  Tbaxlbb.  Mr. 
iMwiM  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbocbbtt,  Mr. 
Wsaaa.  Mr.  HAsnar.  Mr.  Babiob  of  Texas. 
Mr.  FoLBT,  Mr.  EUiiiLToa.  Mr.  WTsaa.  Mr. 
MroMX.  Mr.  Evams,  Mr.  Biubabis.  Mr. 
I^vna  of  California.  Mr.  Milub  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McClosbxt,  Mr.  Kostmatbb.  Mr.  Mdbtbt. 


Mr.  ViscuMBT.  Mr.  Moobt,  Mr. 
MBiaa.  MX.  DoBBor.  Mr.  Fawbu,  Mr. 
KoLxaa.  Mr.  BAuaaon.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Swibbaijl,  Mr.  Pnania.  Mr.  Yaxbob,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Yaxbs.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Lmx- 
SBX.  Mr.  Rnso.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dtmaixt,  and  Mr.  Asna. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Bwnan  and  Mr. 
Loix.  

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Dohald  E.  LnExas. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  biUs  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
HJl.  782:  Mr.  MABXiaaa. 
HJl.  1195:  Mr.  MABXim. 
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ILegUUMve  day  of  Wedneaday.  May  13, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Txrrt  Saw- 
roRO,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chi4>lain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  toith  dU  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  oton  un- 
deratandino.  In  all  thy  v>aya  acknowl- 
edge Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths.— Proverbs  3:5-6. 

Eternal  Pather,  infinite  in  love  and 
mercy  and  grace,  make  Your  presence 
felt  in  this  place.  You  know  our 
hearts.  We  have  no  secrets  from  You. 
You  know  where  there  is  frustration, 
discouragement,  intransigence,  anger. 
You  understand  the  pressure  upon  the 
lives  of  Your  servants,  which  is  relent- 
less here.  You  know  the  plans  that 
have  been  made  for  Memorial  Day 
recess,  family  expectations,  travel, 
speeches,  demand  performances,  con- 
stituent requests.  Gracious  Ood.  touch 
the  Senate  with  love  and  healing  and 
renewal.  Pill  this  day  with  surprising 
efficiency,  resolution,  achievement, 
satisfaction,  blessing.  We  ask  this  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACnNQ 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stkhhis]. 

The  le^slatlve  derk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.SXHAXB. 
PBBSISBMT  PBO  XaifFOBB. 

WaOiinffttm,  DC.  May  21, 19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Soiate.  I 
hereby  i«rpolnt  the  Honorable  Tbbbt  Sab- 
fobs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

JOBB  C.  SXBBBIS. 

Pntidentpn  tempore. 
Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  aasimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


REXX>GNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SCHEDUUS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  wHl 
be  a  rollcall  vote  at  9:40  o'clock  this 
morning  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Pbxsslcr.  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  our  respective  Cloak- 
rooms are  notifjring  Senators  that 
there  will  be  the  early  vote.  While 
some  consideration  is  always  given  to 
very  early  votes  and  they  are  probably 
extended  a  few  minutes,  I  trust  that 
Senators  will  do  their  best  to  get  to 
the  Senate  floor  in  time  to  cast  their 
vote  within  the  normal  period. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  several 
votes  during  the  day  on  amendments. 
The  staff  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has 
presented  me  with  a  list  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  expect  to  deal  with. 
They  have  names  and  identifications 
thereon  as  to  the  contents. 

The  staff  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  has  been  worldng  hard  to 
gaUier  from  Members  on  that  side  the 
information  needed  for  identification 
of  amendments.  So  there  will  be 
plenty  of  action  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  action 
is  completed  on  the  bill  today  reoudns 
to  be  seen.  I  do  not  Intend  to  stay  in 
late-late  in  order  to  finish  the  bilL  If 
the  bill  is  not  finished  by  around  7 
o'clock  this  evening,  give  or  take  a 
little  bit,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  when  it  returns 
on  Wednesday  next  following  the  Me- 
morial Day  holiday. 


ANNA  REEVES  JARVIS-AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  WOBiAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10, 1  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  79th 
anniversary  service  at  the  Internation- 
al Mother's  Day  Shrine  in  Grafton, 
WV. 

Grafton  was  the  longtime  home  of 
Anna  Reeves  Jarvis,  a  woman  who, 
throughout  her  life,  voiced  the  idea 
that  1  day  a  year  should  be  set  aside 
for  honoring  mothov,  and  the  mother 
whom  an  inspired  daughter  resolved  to 
honor  in  launching  the  movement 
that  made  Mother's  Day  the  third 
most  observed  holiday  worldwide. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  died  on  May  9,  1905,  in 
Philadelphia.  On  that  day,  her  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  pledged  beside  her  mother's 
grave  that  she  would  found  the  Moth- 
er's D«y  of  which  Mrs.  Jarvis  had 
spoken  so  often. 


The  following  year,  on  the  first  annl> 
versary  of  Mra.  Jarvis'  death,  the  An- 
drews Methodist  Church  in  Grafton 
was  the  scene  of  a  memorial  service  in 
honor— a  ceremony  that  some  histori- 
ans regard  as  the  first  Mother's  Day 
observance.  Andrews  Methodist 
Church  had  been  Mrs.  Jarvis'  home 
church,  and  she  was  richly  and  sin- 
cerely remembered  by  that  congrega- 
tion for  her  many  years  of  leadership 
and  dvlc  accomplishments. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Jarvis'  daughter.  Anna,  and  with  the 
help  of  philanthropists  such  as  HJ. 
Heinz  I  and  John  Wanamaker.  on  May 
10.  1908.  the  world's  first  official 
Mother's  Day  services  were  held  con- 
secutively. The  first  celebration  was 
conducted  from  8  ajn.  until  noon  at 
Andrews  Church  in  Grafton.  Starting 
at  I  pjn.  and  continuing  until  5  pjn., 
the  second  official  celebration  took 
place  in  the  auditoriimi  of  the  Wana- 
maker Store  in  Philadelphia. 

On  May  8.  1914.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  signed  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion officially  designating  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  as  "Mother's  Day." 
That  date  was  based  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  Mrs.  Jarvis'  passing. 

Today.  Grafton,  WV.  and  Philadel- 
phia continue  sharing  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplaces  of  Mother's  Day. 
Annually,  the  Mother's  Day  Shrine  In 
Grafton  is  the  site  of  a  moving  service, 
and  the  dty  of  Grafton  takes  real 
pride  in  its  celebrity. 

The  background  of  the  universally 
loved  celebration  of  Mother's  Day  is 
interesting,  and  ia  wrapped  in  a  rich 
history  of  events  out  of  America's 
past. 

That  background,  and  the  biography 
of  the  exceptional  Mrs.  Jarvis,  were  re- 
counted this  month  in  the  Mountain 
Statesman  of  Grafton.  WV. 

For  the  information  and  enjoyment 
of  our  colleagues,  I  ask  that  that  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Ute.  Triumphs  of  Anna 
Reeves  Jands  Recalled,"  be  printed  in 
theRBOOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 


LiFB,  TBiDiiFBS  or  Abba 

RaCAUBD 


Rbvbs  Jabvis 


Editob's  boix.— llie  following  account  of 
the  life  of  Anna  Reeves  Jarvis  has  been 
printed  In  BOsstnc  Chapters  n.  West  Vlrcln- 
la  Women  in  History,  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  West  Virginia  Women's  Com- 
mission. It  Is  being  reprinted  here  with  their 
permission  In  conjunction  with  the  ceMva- 
tlon  of  Mother's  Day  in  Orafton  this  ' 
end. 
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UMI 


MoUMrt  Dkf  li  a  tagMy-a  lift  banded 
down  to  an  ■amrattam.  Orietaratad  in  many 
eooBtrtM  of  tbe  vorid.  the  boUdar  to  eve- 
dally  aaaanlntful  to  West  Vlrgtailana  who 
know  tlw  ■bay  brtitnd  the  oocaitaiL 
Tba  atory  bagliH  with  the  Wrth  of  Anna 
nMiM  TtadDC  her  life  of  aervloe.  tt 
the  eztnotdtaiary  awwnmltohmenti 
tiiat  made  bar  dawhter  want  to  eatabltoh  a 
day  in  honor  of  an  mothen. 

Maria  nuoiw  Jarria'  life  enoom- 
I  an  the  ■Iwnwiti  of  drama:  lore,  eerr- 
loe.  tavatty.  war,  and  death.  Her  atory  will 
eoottaiae  aa  loiw  aa  IfOther'a  Day  to  oele- 

teatad. 
IbMt  of  tlw  blatory  of  Anna  Maria  ReefCB 

Jaivto  would  be  loat  if  tt  were  not  for 
BMnrd  B.  WoUto^  book.  "Mother^  Day  and 
the  Mother^  Day  ChnndL'*  In  wrttinc  thto 
bMoty  of  Andrewa  Methodiet  Cbareh, 
Wotfa  indoded  moat  at  the  Mogiaphical  In- 
formation known  about  tbe  woman  In 
wfaoae  honor  Mother^  Day  was  eatabllBhed. 
Aon  Maila  Reevea  waa  bom  In  Culpeper, 
Vlntnto.  on  BepteaalMr  90.  1S3X  to  Rever- 
end Joaiah  W.  and  Nancy  Kemper  Reeves. 
Joilah  He>]iia  waa  a  Methodtot  minister 
who  waa  trainfewed  to  FtaflftH)*  In  Barbour 
County  In  IMS  whoi  Anna  Maria  was 
twdvv  yean  old.  The  family  included  her 
brother.  Jamea  Umund.  younger 
r.  Bnlly.  and  younger  brotben.  Thomaa 
and  Joaenh.  Tlie  move  of  lem  than  ISO  mflee 
miMt  have  been  an  ezeittng  one.  becauae  tt 
raqulied  croering  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain and  probably  tndoded  a  long  train  trip 
aa  w«n  as  hutaediaau  wagona  to  move  tbe 
ftynily  and  an  their  houaeb<dd  goods  to 
their  new  home  in  FhlllppL 
While  Itoverand  Reevea  aerved  the  Metb- 
the  Reverend  Sokanan  Jarvto  was 
_  at  the  Baptist  Churdi  In  Phillppi. 
Reverend  Jarvia  alao  owned  and  opoated  a 
large  farm,  feed  store,  and  mUL  He  and 
llM'"iBtta  Rigtamlre  Jarvto  were  the  parents 
of  Qranvme  BL  Jarvto,  bom  In  1839  at  Prun- 
tytown.  The  two  fiunfliea.  Reeves  and  Jarris, 
mnat  have  been  wdl-aoquainted  \n  the  small 
town  of  FtaOlppi. 

Anna  Maria  Reevea  grew  to  maturtty.  de- 
■fUifiiH  taito  a  dtarmlng  and  aooontpUshed 
yoniw  woman.  She  poasessed  a  lovely  stng- 
liw  voloe  and  was  a  talented  public  speaker. 
Her  voloe.  personality.  InteUlgenoe.  and  gen- 
eral abOttlea  aasured  her  destiny  as  a  leader. 
The  Reevea  and  Jarvto  *"«"*—  were 
united  in  MS3  by  the  marriage  of  Granville 
B.  Jarvto  and  Anna  Maria  Reevea.  The 
youiw  oouple  made  their  home  In  Pbllippl 
for  the  next  two  yeara.  during  tHiich  time 
two  dilldren  were  bom  to  them.  Their  first 
ehnd,  JOalah  would  Uve  to  maturity.  The 
aeeond  diild  would  survive  only  two  years. 
The  compile  would  have  twelve  ehUdren.  only 
four  of  whom  would  Uve  to  adulthood. 

In  UM.  tbe  young  Jarvto  family  moved 
aizteen  mflea  north  to  the  viUage  of  Web- 
ster, in  Ttjflat  county.  Oranvtlle  Jarris  con- 
sldwiHl  thto  raflroad  termtaioa  town  an  ez- 
eeOent  place  to  *-**"*•*•  a  mercantile  busi- 
nesB.  M  tata  father  bad  done.  The  feed  and 
ganeral  supply  store  flourished  and  he  built 
a  two-storied  fiame  home  for  bto  growing 
fuaOy. 

By  USS.  three  more  children  had  been 
bom  to  the  Jarvto  famOy.  Only  one  of  these. 
Oaade.  would  Uve  to  maturity.  Anna  Maria 
had  devoted  hersdf  to  homwnaking  activl- 
tiss  and  oaring  fOr  her  family,  but  the  early 
I  of  throe  of  her  five  diildren  brought 
to  a  dedrion:  she  would  take  action 

ed  tai  an  of  the  SBsan  loeal  coBDumttteo  and 
were  largdy  responsible  for  fatal  diseases  of 


cbOfhen.  Doctors  were  unable  to  cure  theae 
miiiasra  and  nursing  and  medical  f aefUtieB 
were  Inadequate. 

Ann*  Maria's  natural  gifts  of  leadership 
and  Intdligence  enabled  her  to  f  oim  an  or- 
tan'-r"^  of  women  called  tbe  Mother's 
Day  Work  Clubs  in  eech  of  the  nnaQ  towns 
of  Websto-,  Qrafton  Junction.  Fettennan. 
Pruntytown.  and  FhlllppL  Ihrough  her  in- 
rtitTT>*r.  nearly  every  mother  in  the  area  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Cluba.  The  objective 
waa  to  dean  up  and  correct  unsanitary  con- 
(Uttons.  She  recruited  her  brother.  Dr. 
Jamea  Bdmund  Reevea.  and  Dr.  Amos  Payne 
to  lecture  and  teach  the  Club  members 
about  health  and  rap*****'*"  Ttoit  two  physl- 
daiw  outlined  tbe  work  that  had  to  be  dme. 
f.rfyr.^.1  tasks,  inspected  completed 
l^ojeets.  and  acted  as  general  advisors  to 
theChibs. 

The  Clubs  raised  nuney  to  provide  medi- 
cine for  tndgent  families  and  employed 
women  to  help  care  for  families  in  wbicb 
mothers  were  found  to  have  tuberculosis. 
AU  bottled  mUk  for  children  was  inqpected. 
and  the  water  supply,  food  presenratian. 
and  sewage  dispoaal  were  caiefuDy  moni- 
tored. By  1800.  tbe  success  of  these  Moth- 
er's Day  Work  Clubs  was  so  apparent  that 
the  doctors  issued  a  statement  urging  other 
communities  to  follow  the  same  plan  to 
solve  their  problems.  Ironically,  Anna 
Maria's  sixth  child,  a  son.  bom  in  the  same 
year,  would  live  only  two  years. 

Despite  her  own  tragedy,  Anna  Maria 
Jarvls  worked  even  barder.  Her  Mother's 
Day  Work  Cluba  remained  actiTe  and  were 
destined  to  provide  a  much  needed  service 
during  the  Civfl  War. 

The  year  1861  found  Taylor  County  a 
center  of  activity  for  both  the  Union  and 
Cmf  ederate  Armies.  Both  sides  were  vigor- 
ously recruiting  men  throutfiout  the  west- 
em  part  of  Virginia.  Although  Virginia  had 
seceded,  many  people  Uving  west  of  the 
mountains  protested  the  disruption  of  the 
Union.  Anna  Maria  Jarvls,  a  mrginian  by 
birth,  to  beUeved  to  have  been  sympathetic 
with  tbe  Union  cause.  However.  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  peoi^  of  her  community,  she 
Tn«in*^tiMMi  an  attitude  of  strict  neutraUty. 
After  the  first  cannon  was  fired  (m  Fort 
Sumter  on  AivH  12.  1801.  the  members  of 
the  Mother's  Day  Work  Clubs  began  to 
voice  their  sympathies  for  either  the  Union 
or  tbe  Confederate  cause.  Anna  Maria 
qiitf*iy  realised  the  implications  for  the 
Clubs  of  possible  poUtlcal  disagreement  and 
called  a  meetinga  of  all  Clubs  at  the  church 
m  Webster.  At  that  meeting,  she  persuaded 
all  the  women  to  swear  an  oath  that  friend- 
ship and  good-will  would  prevail  in  the 
Clubs  for  tbe  duration  and  aftemiatta  of  the 
war. 

The  flist  Union  casualty  of  the  war  oc- 
curred at  Fetterman  on  May  22. 1801.  when 
Thomberry  Bally  Brown  was  shot  by  a  Con- 
federate sentry.  Tension  in  the  community 
was  strained  to  the  limit  due  to  the  divided 
sympathies.  At  the  funeral  of  Private 
Brown,  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  au- 
dience with  enough  courage  to  offer  a 
myer.  Colonel  Jamea  K.  Smith  wrote  later 
that  Anna  Maria  Jarvto  came  forward,  and. 
with  head  bowed  over  the  dead  soldier, 
made  a  beautiful  and  moving  prayer. 

In  the  meantime,  troopa  were  being  moved 
into  the  area  by  the  North  and  South.  Lo- 
cated about  halfway  between  Washington. 
D.C..  and  the  Ohio  Rivo'.  Orafton.  Fetter- 
man,  and  Webster  were  strategic  pcrtnts  in 
the  countryli  transportation  system.  Gener- 
ato  Lee  and  M*^*"^"*"  both  dispatched  oom- 
of  soldiers  whose  ordeia  were  to 


secure  tbe  railway  terminals.  The  flrst  land 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  won  by  tbe 
TTnion  Army  at  Phillppi  on  June  S.  1801. 

General  Oerage  B.  McClellan  was  com- 
mander of  the  Union  Army  of  Ohio  and  was 
ordered  to  secure  the  western  counties  of 
Virginia  for  tbe  Union.  Following  the  victo- 
ry of  bto  forces  at  Phillppi.  bto  officeia 
urged  him  to  Join  them.  He  left  Ohio  and 
took  personal  'wnmanH  Kt  Clarksburg  about 
June  20. 1801.  A  few  days  later  he  Inspected 
the  area  around  Grafton  Junction.  About 
June  24,  he  commandeered  the  downstairs 
rooms  of  the  Jarvto  home  in  Webster  as  hto 
headquartera.  He  remained  there  for  sevoal 
days  before  moving  south  to  the  Rich 
Mountain  area  to  be  in  position  for  the  next 
batUe. 

The  personalities  of  these  two  strong  indi- 
viduals. General  George  B.  McClellan  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Reeves  Jarvls.  must  have 
made  for  an  interesting  household.  While 
the  General  was  plaimlng  the  strategies  for 
the  battlea  of  Ricb  Mountatai  and  Corritte 
Ford.  Anna  Maria  was  occupied  with  direct- 
ing the  Mothers'  Day  Work  Clubs  as  they 
nursed  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies. 
Typhoid  fever  and  measles  woe  epidemic  to 
the  community.  One  war  bulletin  read. 
"Our  soldiers  are  dying  like  rats.  Cant  get 
coffins  fast  enough."  The  road  in  front  of 
the  Jarvto  house  was  clogged  with  a  con- 
stant stream  of  soldiers  on  their  march  east. 
Supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  sanitation  f  a- 
dlitiea.  and  shelter  were  quickly  exhausted. 
More  than  18.000  miUtary  personnel  were 
gathering  in  Taylor,  Barbour,  and  Randolph 
countiea.  Anna  Maria  grieved  for  the  sol- 
diers snd  the  mothers  who  bad  reared  than 
for  better  things  than  tbe  senseless  war  in 
which  they  were  caught  up. 

Goieral  McClellan  was  a  quiet  and  consid- 
erate man  who  required  all  of  his  troops  to 
respect  the  property  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. He  was  a  gentleman  and  family  man 
whose  frequent  letters  to  hto  wife  provided  a 
clear  picture  of  hto  character.  He  must  have 
*tmA  sreat  admiration  for  hto  hostess  in 
Webster.  Thto  extraordinary  woman  man- 
aged her  home,  gave  birth  to  her  seventh 
chOd.  was  active  in  all  of  the  communtty  ac- 
tivitlea.  and  directed  virtually  all  of  the 
nursing  efforts  for  both  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies  tai  the  area. 

On  July  2,  General  McClellan  transferred 
bto  beadquarteis  to  Buckhannon.  After  hto 
successes  in  western  Virginia,  he  was  called 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  take  command  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  The  coun- 
ties west  of  the  mountains  had  been  secured 
for  the  north. 

As  the  war  moved  toto  its  second  year, 
hopes  for  a  quii^  resolution  to  the  conflict 
dimmed.  Civilian  and  military  alike  faced  a 
life  of  deprivation  and  hardship.  The  year 
1802  must  have  been  the  worst  year  of  Anna 
Maria  Reeves  Jarvto'  life.  Three  of  her  diil- 
dren  died:  seven-year-old  Clara,  two-year-old 
Ralph,  and  baby  Maria. 

Amid  her  sorrow.  Anna  Maria  found  that 
she  was  expecting  her  eighth  chUd.  but  she 
continued  to  provide  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  dissident  factions  of  her 
conununity  together.  By  all  accounts,  her 
Mother's  Day  Work  Cluba  and  the  oath  of 
unity  she  had  extracted  from  the  members 
■erved  to  ™»int»in  peace  among  mAgbloan. 
In  1883.  snother  son.  Wesley,  was  bom  and 
died.  and.  by  autumn.  Anna  Maria  was  preg- 
nant with  her  ninth  chUd. 

On  May  1. 1804.  Anna  Jarvto  was  bom.  It 
was  Anna  whooe  great  love  for  her  mother 
resulted    in    establishing    of    tbe 


Sunday  to  May  aa  Mother's  Day.  At  the  end 
of  the  war.  Anna  Maria's  husband  decided 
that  Orafton  would  be  a  better  locatkm  for 
busluem  and  moved  hto  family  to  that  grow- 
ing community.  The  next  two  years  brought 
two  more  children.  Thomas  was  bom  in 

1800.  iNtt  Uved  only  to  age  seven.  Bsinor  Ul- 
Uan,  bom  In  1807,  survived  and  grew  to  ma- 
turity. Another  daughter,  the  twelfth  chUd, 
■Hen.  died  in  infancy  sometime  after  1808. 

By  1888.  Anna  Maria  Reeves  Jarvto  had 
given  Urth  to  twelve  children  and  lost  eight 
of  thoa:  partl^)ated  actively  In  her  church: 
sMfrlass^ll1y  tabled  her  community's  public 
health  problems:  maintained  peace  among 
hostile  neighbors  during  tbe  Civfl  War. 
helped  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies: 
housed  the  Commander  General  of  the 
Union  Amur,  and  always  served  as  a  forceful 
leader  in  her  area.  AU  of  thto  happened  by 
the  time  she  was  SO  years  old. 

Throughout  Anna  Maria's  life,  she  often 
expressed  the  idea  that  there  should  be  a 
day  set  aside  on  which  everyone  would 
honor  mothera.  She  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"I  hope  someone,  sometime,  establishes  a 
Memorial  Mother's  Day,  for  mothers— Uring 
and  dead."  Pertiaps  it  was  her  personal  an- 
guish at  tbe  loss  of  ei^t  of  her  twdve  chO- 
dren.  or  her  rmpathy  with  mothers  of  thoee 
poor  sokUers  trudging  past  her  home  in 

1801.  m  perhaps  the  strength  exhibited  by 
the  mothers  of  the  community  in  correcting 
inadequate  health  iwoblems  and  maintain- 
ing peaoe  in  the  neitfiborhood  that  made 
Anna  Maria  a  «>iMnpi«n  of  mothertiood. 

The  sokUen  retiuning  to  Taylor  County 
in  180S  included  neighbors  and  relatives 
who  had  fought  on  onxMtaig  sides.  Intense 
hatred  resulted  In  f  euda.  reprisals,  and  retal- 
iation. Once  again  Anna  Maria  Jarvto  ralUed 
her  Mothers'  Day  WoA  Cluba.  Reminding 
them  of  their  swom  oath  of  impartlaUty, 
she  organised.  "Motheta'  Friendship  Day" 
to  be  held  in  Pruntytown  at  the  Court- 
houae.  Each  member  was  asked  to  tairite  vet- 
erans of  both  sides.  She  instructed  the 
mothers  to  mingle  freely  among  the  crowd 
as  a  deterrent  to  trouble.  The  members  were 
cautioned  to  use  the  "Mothers'  Friendship 
Day"  because  GranviUe  Jarvto  believed  the 
title  did  not  suggest  anything  negative,  such 
as  division,  prejudice,  or  enmity.  Anna 
Maria  and  half  of  the  women  dressed  in 
gray,  while  the  others  drtastd  in  blue. 

On  the  appotaited  day  that  summer  of 
1806,  such  an  immMm*  crowd  gathered  that 
the  leading  dtiaens  became  fearful  of  vlo- 
lenoe.  Most  of  the  men  wore  their  uniforms 
and  carried  guns.  Anna  Maria  was  sAed  to 
dismlH  the  crowd  at  once,  to  which  she  re- 
plied. "I  wfll  iMit;  rm  no  coward."  The  pro- 
gram began  with  a  short  speech  by  Anna 
Maria  Jarvls.  followed  by  band  music  and 
the  staigtaig  of  "Dixie."  "The  Star  SpaniOed 
Banns'."  and  "Auld  I^ng  Syne."  People 
began  weeptaig  and  embracing  one  another, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  later  said  that 
It  was  the  moat  remarkable  meeting  he  bad 
ever  attended. 

"Mothers'  Friendship  Day"  contfaiued  to 
be  obaerved  for  several  yean  In  PruntytowiL 
Anna  Maria's  Clubs  are  credited  with  avert- 
ing mudi  of  the  post-war  strife  and  blood- 
■lied  that  many  border  «vwnmiin<tto«  en- 
dured after  the  Civfl  War. 

A  short  time  after  the  war.  Grafton  had 
grown  into  a  teliiy  large  town.  The  Method- 
ist  Chuidi  iitngftgatiim  purdiased  land  on 
Mate  Street  In  ISTl  and  broke  ground  for 
Andrews  MethodlBt  Churdi  the  f oUowtaig 
ushig.  Anna  Maria,  a  Ufdong  member  of 
the  Methodist  Churdi  and  daughter  of  a 


Methodist  ndntater.  directed  her 
able  energies  toward  the  fund-raising  activi- 
ties necessary  to  complete  the  new  building. 
She  helped  to  organiae  suppers,  fairs,  and 
f  estivato  to  supp«t  the  building  fund.  The 
new  church  was  dedicated  in  187S.  and  Aima 
Maria  became  the  Sunday  SduMd  teadier  of 
the  nursery  and  primary  departments.  She 
served  to  thto  capacity  for  over  25  years.  Her 
singing  voice  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
church  music  programa.  She  was  exceeding- 
ly weD  versed  to  the  scriptures,  and  she  was 
a  popular  weaker.  Her  two  mato  topics  were 
"Women  of  the  BlUe"  and  "Great  Mothen 
of  the  World." 

The  four  Jarvto  children  who  survived 
were  never  neglected,  despite  the  Incredibly 
busy  life  of  thetar  mother.  Joslah  W.  P. 
Jarvls.  the  oldest,  graduated  from  Western 
Medical  CoUege  to  BalUmore  to  1870  and 
practiced  medidne  to  Marion  County. 
Claude,  the  second  surviving  son  of  Gran- 
ville and  Anna  Maria  Reeves  Jarvls,  was  a 
successful  busineannan  v^io  establtohed  the 
first  large  taxi  cab  bostoem  to  PhOaddphla. 
Their  daughter  Aima  was  educated  at  Mary 
Baldwto  Cidlege  and  returned  to  Grafton  to 
teadi  to  the  high  schooL  Elainore  Ullian 
was  educated  to  Grafton's  public  schooto 
and  remained  at  home  with  tbe  family. 

Churdi.  family,  and  community  activities 
oonttoued  to  be  the  center  of  Anna  Maria's 
busy  life  tar  the  rematoing  yean  of  the  19th 
century.  Her  husband's  failing  health  occu- 
pied much  of  her  attention  untfl  hto  death 
to  1902.  So(m  after  bto  death,  scm  Claude  to- 
vited  hto  mother  and  sisters,  Anna  and  Ul- 
lian. to  make  thdr  home  with  him.  The 
women  sold  their  prt^perty  and  Joined  htm 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  two  sisten  even- 
tually became  wealthy  stockholden  to  tbdr 
brother's  taxi  company. 

Anna  Maria  Reeves  Jarvto  lived  only  two 
yean  after  her  move  to  Philadelphia.  She 
died  on  May  9. 1905,  and  was  buried  to  West 
Laurd  HIU  Cemetery,  BalapCynwyd.  to  West 
PhOaddphla.  Her  three  grief  •striken  chfl- 
dren  woe  standing  beaide  her  open  grave 
when  daughter  Anna  vowed.  "Mother,  that 
prayer  made  to  our  Uttle  churdi  to  Grafton 
caning  for  someone,  somewhere,  sometime 
to  found  a  memorial  to  Mother's  Day— the 
time  and  place  to  here  and  the  someone  to 
your  daughter,  and.  by  the  grace  of  God. 
you  shaU  have  that  day." 

On  that  day.  Anna  Maria's  home  chuidi 
to  Grafton  tolled  out  solemnly  72  tones,  one 
for  each  year  of  her  life.  One  year  later  the 
church  commemorated  her  death  by  deco- 
rating the  sanctuary  to  her  honor  and  deliv- 
ering eulogies  during  the  services.  That  year 
and  the  next  were  to  wttneas  one  of  the 
most  totenaive  campaigna  ever  waged  by  one 
todlvidual.  and  for  a  cause  that  became  aU 
but  an  obeeaslon  to  Anna  Jarvto. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  Anna  Maria 
Jarvto*  death.  May  12.  1907.  a  brief  unoffi- 
cial program  was  presented  at  Andrews 
Methodist  Church  to  Grafton  and  several 
other  places  to  the  country.  The  great 
movement  toward  establishing  a  worid-wlde 
obsovanoe  of  Mother's  Day  was  gaining  mo- 
mentum as  a  result  of  the  single-minded 
purpoaefutoem  of  daughter  Anna.  Among 
the  supporten  for  her  cauae.  Anna  Jarvto 
counted  philanthroptot  HJ.  Hetoa  and  John 
Wanamaker  of  Philartelphia 

The  first  offkdal  Mother's  Day  celebration 
waa  hdd  to  Grafton  and  Phfladdphia  on 
May  10. 1900.  It  was  first  observed  to  a  serv- 
ice from  8:00  ajn.  until  noon  at  Andrews 
Chmxh.  and  to  a  second  service  held  from 
VM  pja.  unto  5  pjn.  to  the  Wanamaker 
Store   Auditorium   to   Philadelphia    The 


to  May 

Mother's  Day  by  Anna  Jarvia.  who 

to  provide  her  mother  with  thto  fitttaig  and 

wdl-deseiied  mwnotial. 

Preaident  Woodrow  WOaon  signed  the 
Congressional  Reaolutian  that  fnnflmied 
and  establtohed  Mother's  Day  on  May  8. 
1914.  It  «*— »g»«*«^  the  asoond  Sunday  to 
May  as  an  official  day  for  displaying  the 
American  flag  and  for  pubUdy  exptesdng 
love  and  reverence  for  the  mothen  of  the 
country. 

In  1952.  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Churdi  adopted  a  reaolutian  daa- 
Ignatlng  Andrews  Methodist  Churdi  to 
Grafton.  West  Vhgtola.  aa  a  National  Meth- 
odist Shrine.  Tbe  church  Indudes  a  Jarvto 
Memorial  Room  and  Sunday  School 
Thto  beautiful  and  historic  churdi  ( 
many  reminden  of  Anna  Maria  Reevea 
Jarvls.  indnding  stained  tfam  windows  and 
P«tnrtng«  Many  people  from  aU  over  the 
world  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  dinrdi, 
which  to  marked  with  a  plaque  that 
"Mother  Churdi  of  Mother's  Day." 
year  the  church  to  open  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  agato  on  Mother's  day  for  a  Joint 
memorial  service  for  the  founder  of  Moth- 
er's Day  and  her  mother.  Anna  Jarvto  Uved 
to  parOdpate  to  the  cddsation  for  40 


Anna  Maria  Reeves  Jarvto  was  a 
whooe  lifetime  to  a  monument  to  valuea  and 
virtuea  that  are  hdd  to  high  esteoBL  On  the 
one  hand,  her  strength,  determination,  and 
indomitable  spirit  moved  her  to  try  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  of  her  time,  and  on  the 
other,  her  gradousnem  and  appealing  per^ 
sonaUty  made  her  achievementa  possible 
Hen  was  a  life  to  Insidre  the  founding  of 
Mother's  Day,  the  third  most  wlddy-ede- 
brated  hdlday  to  the  world,  preceded  only 
by  Chrlstoaas  and  Easter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  huk.  to  the 
Chair. 


RBCOONTTION  OF  TEDB 
laNORTTY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


AlitENDMEWTS  INDICATED  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

Mr.  DOLE  I  thank  the  Pregiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Mr.  President.  I  mlsiit  Indicate  first 
that  we  do  have  a  rather  large  number 
of  amendments  on  this  side,  but  I  have 
a  feeling  that  many  of  those  amend- 
ments will  not  be  otfoed.  Senator 
Gtaaiof  has  21  amendments.  He  may 
have  one  or  two.  or  one  large  one. 
Other  amendments  I  assume  may  be 
accepted. 

I  have  a  total  of  15  Senators  who 
have  Indicated  they  have  amendments. 
I  must  say  that  with  some  regret  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
would  like  to  finish  the  UD  today,  toa 

Mr.  BTRD.  WOl  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suppose  that  Senaton 
who  are  out  In  the  hustings  today  on 
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PwMJdmtlal  iwMprtakM  may  not  be 
vottoc. 

lAr.  DOU.  I  have  a  f  eellng  they  wiU 
■eooont  for  at  least  levai  of  eight 
votoB.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
ihilnk  the  number. 

Itr.  BYRD.  Shrink  the  number  of 
PiMiikiiiinal  oandldatei?  Oanghter.] 

Mr.  DOUL  Not  candktatwi.  no. 
AmoMlmenti.  We  do  not  want  to 
ihilnk  the  fMd. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  obviously  try 
to  oooperate  with  the  majority  leader. 


Ifr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  until  the 
vote  occurs  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
PussLsa.  the  time  Is  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Pibslib  and  I  take  it 
the  chairman  of  the  conmlttee  on  this 
side  under  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PaoxMiBx]. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINirrE 

MAT  ai,  itM: 

■ZHvms 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  68  years 
ago  today,  on  lAiy  21, 1M9.  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolation  to  Investigate 
how  a  Dhlted  Press  reporter  learned 
the  vote  on  a  nomination  taken  in 
closed  sfsinn  TUs  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Senate  sought  to  uncov- 
er leaks  from  Its  executive  sessions, 
but  it  proved  to  be  the  last  time  that 
this  Chamber  would  routinely  dose  its 
doors  for  aU  debates  on  treaties  and 


President  Herbert  Hoover  had  nomi- 
nated fonner  flftiat^''  Irvine  L.  Len- 
root  of  Wisconsin  to  beonne  a  Judge 
on  the  UjS.  Court  of  Customs  Claims. 
As  was  Its  tradition,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  nomination  in  secret  ses- 
skm.  Several  days  later.  Reporter  Paul 
M»ii«n  published  a  list  of  Senators 
voting  for  Lenroot.  Incensed  at  this 
breach  of  confidence.  Senator  David 
A.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  demanded 
an  invwtigatiop  When  Mallon  refused 
to  divulge  his  source.  Reed  moved  to 
cite  Um  for  contempt  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Robert  LaFollette.  Jr.,  rose 
In  Mallao's  defense.  The  reporter  had 
actually  performed  a  valuable  public 
service,  LaFollette  claimed,  because 
voters  must  be  able  to  hold  elected  of- 
ficials accountable  for  all  their  ac- 
tkms.  Any  attempt  to  punish  Mallon 
for  his  supposed  offense  would  sup- 
press the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
violate  the  first  amendment. 

t^mmmkrof  LaFollctte  then  quoted 
from  a  newspaper  article  written  by 
Theodore  Huntiey,  which  not  only  di- 
vulged a  secret  session,  but  contained 
a  direct  quote  from  Senator  Reed.  La- 
Follette observed  that  instead  of  citing 
Huntley  for  contempt.  Reed  had  hired 
him  as  his  personal  secretary.  This 
news  convulsed  tiie  entire  Senate 
Chamber  with  laui^ter.  including  the 
red-fkoed  Senator  Reed.  LaFollette 
had  dtfUy  made  his  point.  Thus,  we 
now  cast  our  votes  on  nominations  and 
treaties  in  sessions  apea  to  the  public 
and  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair.    

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


A  UJS.  MILITARY  DISASTER— THE 
REPUDIATION  OF  SALT  TL 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, the  Reagan  administration 
will  add  another  deadly  MIRVd 
launcher,  bringing  to  1.332  the 
number  of  our  nuclear  MIRVd 
launchers.  And  so  the  terrible  and 
senseless  nuclear  arms  race  pushes  on. 
ruthlessly,  inexorably  edging  dvillzar 
tion  closer  and  closer  to  total  destruc- 
tion. But  isn't  there  some  kind  of  arms 
control  restraint  that  is  supposed  to 
stop  this  mindless,  costly,  futile  race 
to  extinction?  Not  now.  It  is  gone. 
There  used  to  be.  Mr.  Preddent  It  was 
the  second  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty— Salt  n.  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
EHS  has  gidlentiy  led  the  fight  to  save 
Salt  n  and  strengthen  our  national  se- 
curity in  the  process.  In  1979.  the  then 
Preddent  of  the  United  States  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  then  General 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  to  limit  the  number  of  MIRVd 
launchers  on  both  sides  to  1.320.  That 
agreement  expired  on  December  31. 
1986,  and  last  December  the  adminis- 
tration pushed  beyond  that  limit. 
Each  month  since  then  we  have  added 
additional  MIRV  launchers.  Tomor- 
row another  B-52  bomber  will  be 
modified  to  add  one  more  launcher. 
That  raises  the  number  of  modified  B- 
52's  from  the  132  level  last  December, 
when  we  were  In  compliance  with 
SALT  n,  to  142  tomorrow.  The  Air 
Force  will  add  more  next  month  and 
still  more  in  July.  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. We  know  the  schedule  calls 
for  additional  launchers  month  after 
month  after  month  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  into  1988  and  beyond. 

That  is  not  all.  BCr.  Preddent.  Our 
immense  nudear  buildup  goes  relent- 
lessly on— not  only  with  bombers  but 
with  submarines.  We  will  deploy  moro 
and  more  and  more  MIRVd  laimchers 
on  our  Trident  submarines  as  we  add 
them  to  the  fleet.  The  ninth  Trident— 
the  U.S.S.  rennes«ee— goes  to  sea  trials 
in  August  1988.  The  10th  Trident  goes 
to  sea  trials  in  May  1989.  the  11th  in 
January  1990,  the  12th  in  late  1990. 
Keep  in  mind  that  each  Trident  in- 
creases the  BORVd  totals  by  24.  So 
our  already  inunense  nudear  arsenal 
is  scheduled  to  grow  with  each  one  of 
these  launchers  carrying  a  number  of 
nuclear  warheads.  To  say  that  the 


added  destructive  power  is  beyond 
imagination  is  an  understatement. 
Each— I  repeat  each— one  of  these  Tri- 
dents could— over  time— destroy  every 
major  dty  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now.  Mr.  Preddent.  we  do  need  a 
credible  deterrent.  Indeed,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's book  it  has  been  exactly  the  im- 
mense destructive  power  of  our  deter- 
rent that  has  kept  the  peace  for  the 
past  40  years.  But  we  should  recognize 
the  full  consequences  of  this  immense 
buildup  far  beyond  deterrent  credibil- 
ity that  alarms  this  Senator,  nrst. 
there  is  the  cost  of  this  buildup  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  suffering  the 
worst  defidts  in  its  history.  All  of  us 
must  recognize  that  our  military 
strength  depends  on  our  economic 
strength.  When  we  pour  our  resources 
into  excesdve  military  spending  it 
erodes  the  very  base  that  Preddent  El- 
senhower so  emphatically  reminded  us 
is  quintessential  for  our  long-run  na- 
tional security. 

What  reaction  does  this  huge  build- 
up necessarily  provoke  from  our  great 
adversary  the  Soviet  Union?  Isn't  the 
answer  obvious?  Doesn't  the  history  of 
our  relationship  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nudear  age  tell  us  exactly  what  their 
reaction  is  suro  to  be?  The  Soviets  will 
do  their  very  best  to  match  us  MIRV 
for  MIRV.  That  is  precisely  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  So  what  is  the 
result?  Hero  aro  these  two  huge  super- 
power nudear  giants  already  armed 
with  moro  than  10.000  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads  each,  exhausting  their  re- 
sources, and  steadily  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  a  terrible  accident  by 
adding  bombers  and  submarines  and 
land-based  launchers  pell  mell  in  what 
is  surely  the  most  insane  arms  race  of 
all  time.  Why  is  this  arms  race  pro- 
ceeding? Because  we  have  abandoned 
SALT  n  our  major  treaty  controlling 
off endve  nudear  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  some  in  this  body  and 
many  in  the  administration  who  coimt 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative— 
SDI  or  star  wars— as  our  salvation 
from  the  Russian  nudear  arsenaL  Just 
think  what  the  Russian  build  up  that 
our  abandonment  of  SALT  II  has  pro- 
voked in  the  form  or  a  Soviet  buildup. 
Think  what  that  means  to  whatever 
viability  SDI  had.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sdence  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can Phydcal  Sodety  have  raised  seri- 
ous sdentific  questions  on  the  real 
prospects  of  SDI.  But  beyond  that 
isn't  it  dear,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
builds  up  its  nuclear  arsenal  to  match 
ours,  that  the  remote  hope  that  SDI 
could  defend  our  cities  diminishes  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  Soviet  nudear 
buildup.  If  the  United  States  devdops 
an  SDI  that  can  prevent  90  percent  of 
the  Russian  ICBM's  from  penetrating 
our  SDI  and  hitting  oiu*  dties.  the 
Soviet  Union  can  «<«tw<n<«h  that  de- 
fense by  simply  increasing  their  offen- 


sive missile  arsenaL  If  they  double 
their  arsenal,  twice  as  many  nudear 
warheads  hit  American  targets.  While 
SALT  n  was  in  effect,  their  buildup 
was  arrested.  Now  the  administration 
has  aUowed  SALT  n  to  die.  We  have 
zoomed  ahead  beyond  our  already 
enormous  niidear  arsenaL  The  Rus- 
sians will  do  the  same.  With  every 
pasdng  month,  with  every  increase  in 
the  Russian  nudear  arsenaL  the 
always  remote  prospect  for  the  success 
of  SDI  diminishes  further.  The  cost  of 
our  huge  strategic  capability  exi>ands. 
And  the  great  irony  is  that  our  natural 
security  suffers  a  greater  danger  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  majority  leader,  for  so 
gradoudy  yielding  me  time,  and  I 
yldd  the  floor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 


UMI 


•  NO.  S04 

BCr.  PRESSLE31.  Mr.  Preddent,  last 
night  I  laid  down  an  amendment 
which  opposes  the  atrocious  crime  of 
"neckladng"  and  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  better  standard  of 
human  rights  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  biU  before  us  would  provide  $50 
million  to  the  Southern  Africa  Devel- 
opment Coordination  Conference. 
This  organization  consists  of  nine 
southern  Africa  countries:  Mozam- 
bique. Zambia.  Zimbabwe,  Tanzania, 
Botswana.  Bfalawl.  Lesotho.  Angola, 
and  Swaziland. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  do  not  oppose  help- 
ing these  poor  countries  improve  their 
economic  droiunstances.  However,  I 
am  aware  of  the  deplorable  himian 
rights  dtuation  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  diulng  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  markup  of  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill 
this  year,  I  induded  in  the  record  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  country  re- 
ports on  human  rights  practices  for 
1986  for  several  of  them. 

I  believe  that  we  should  read  these 
human  rights  reports  very  carefully. 
We  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world:  I 
do.  and  I  think  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  where  these  human 
rights  violations  are  occurring.  In 
these  countries  there  are  extendve 
human  rights  violations.  There  are 
throughout  southern  Africa.  Their 
record  is  terrible  and  unacceptable  by 
any  standard  of  dvilized  behavior. 

We  demand  conditions  on  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  many  countries,  based  on 
hunum  rights  standards,  but  I  think 
we  set  a  poor  example  if  we  start 
giving  aid  do  those  SADCC  countries 
with  terrible  human  rights  records 
without  stating  our  concerns  about 
those  records. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  this 
amoidment.  It  does  the  following: 

If  any  individual  SADCC  country 
fails  to  do  the  following  things,  it 
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would  be  denied  assistance  under  this 
bilL 

First,  it  must  renounce  the  form  of 
terrorism  known  as  neckladng. 

Second,  it  must  give  assiuwices  that 
it  is  not  harboring  terrorists  who  prac- 
tice neckladng  against  South  African 
blacks;  and 

Third,  it  is  making  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent terrorists  who  practice  neckladng 
from  operating  in  its  territory. 

Now.  Mr.  Preddent.  according  to  my 
inf omuition.  five  of  the  SADCC  coun- 
tries, to  some  extent,  may  be  harbor- 
ing terrorists  who  practice  neckladng. 
They  are:  Angola.  Zambia,  Zimbabwe, 
Tanzania,  and  Botswana.  That  is  five 
of  the  nine  SADCC  countries.  Some 
may  be  worse  than  others.  Zimbabwe, 
for  example,  is  essentially  the  head- 
quarters for  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, which  began  the  practice  of 
neckladng  and  has  encouraged  this 
practice,  particularly  among  young 
black  South  Africans.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  this  evil 
crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  blades 
against  other  bladts. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  re- 
ports of  neckladng  have  declined  since 
last  summer.  But  the  practice  stiU 
exists  and  it  is  abominable.  No  stand- 
ard of  dvilized  behaviour  can  condone 
neclLlacing. 

I  am  opposed  to  apartheid  and  have 
spoken  to  South  African  leaders  about 
the  need  to  end  the  apartheid  system. 
Indeed,  I  have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  antiapartheid  week  resolution. 
But  we  cannot  leave  the  impresdon 
with  the  SADCC  nations  of  southern 
Africa  that  we  would  condone  their 
collaboration  in  this  evil  business  of 
neckladng. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  not  be  dlf  flcult 
for  the  administration  to  provide  the 
required  certifications  for  most  of 
these  countries.  If  the  five  who  are 
most  suspect  in  this  regard— Angola. 
Zambia.  Zimbabwe,  Tanzania  and  Bot- 
swana—cazmot  see  the  widsom  of  de- 
nouncing neckladng  in  South  Africa 
against  black  South  Africans,  then 
they  do  not  deserve  to  receive  contri- 
butions from  American  taxpayers.  If 
they  do  not  renounce  neckladng.  then 
the  other  black  South  African  coun- 
tries should  pressure  them  to  do  so. 
They  are  all  part  of  SADCC.  They  all 
have  a  stake  in  improving  human 
rights  conditions  in  southern  Africa 
and  should  force  those  who  have 
adopted  equivocal  or  questionable  pos- 
tures on  neckladng  to  simply  re- 
nounce that  crime  and  demonstrate 
their  efforts  against  any  cooperation 
with  it. 

Mr.  Preddent.  this  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  Idll  aid  to  southern  Africa.  It 
is  an  amendment  to  uphold  a  certain 
standard  of  dvilized  human  conduct  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
could  see  that  it  is  addressed  against 
the  problem  of  terorrlsm  in  the  par- 


ticular form  of  neddadng.  Even  defin- 
ing this  crime  makes  one  shudder 
Neckladng  is  a  practice  in  which  a  tire 
filled  with  gasoline  is  placed  around  a 
victim's  neck  and  set  aflame.  Since  the 
faU  of  1984  over  2.500.  mostly  black, 
southern  Africans  have  died  by  this 
method.  In  passing  the  Anti- Apartheid 
Act  last  year,  the  Senate  expressed  its 
strong  abhorrence  of  neckladng  and 
said  there  should  be  no  U.S.  assistance 
to  any  individual  or  group  supporting 
neckladng.  My  amendment  carries 
forward  that  concept.  The  SADCC 
countries  are  Important  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  concerned  about 
their  progress,  but  I  fed  strongly  that 
we  cannot  leave  the  Impresdon  that 
we  condone  violence,  such  as  necklac- 
ing,  as  an  ordinary  means  to  achieve 
desirable  goals. 

A  vote  against  my  amendment  would 
send  the  signal  that  the  UJS.  Semite 
does  not  care  if  SADCC  nations  con- 
done, encourage,  or  harbor  terrorista 
who  commit  the  crime  of  neckladng. 

Mr.  Preddent.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  reserve  it  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  or  opposing 
points  raised  by  my  colleagues.  I 
would  hope  the  managers  could  accept 
my  amendment. 

I  think  I  have  consumed  the  time  I 
have  yielded  to  myself.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  issue  in  the  Presder 
amendment  Is  not  endorsing  or  oppos- 
ing the  abhorrent  practice  of  "nec^lac- 
ing."  or  endorsing  or  opposing  organi- 
zations that  support  neckladng.  Obvi- 
oudy.  I'm  appalled  by  that  practice. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  should  stop 
all  our  dealings  with  coimtries  which 
may  renounce  neckladng  or  other  acta 
of  terrorism,  but  nonethdess  tolerate 
the  presence  of  organizations  on  their 
soil  which  might  disagree  with  the 
government  policy  on  this  issue.  It  is 
not  a  traditional  American  podtion  to 
hold  one  person  respondble  for  the 
action  of  others.  Before  we  decide  to 
piirsue  that  policy  with  the  states  bor- 
dering South  Africa,  states  which  are 
on  the  front  line  in  the  oppodtion  to 
the  evil  of  apartheid,  we  should  spend 
much  more  than  15  minutes  condder- 
ing  the  Implications  of  what  we  do. 

The  Presder  amendment  is  not  a  ge- 
neric amendment  i^^plying  the  same 
standards  to  all  govemmenta  and 
groups  to  whom  we  provide  assistanff. 
For  exan4>le,  Jordan  and  Egypt  have 
tolerated  some  PLO  presence  on  their 
territories,  and  the  PLO  has  certainly 
not  renounced  terrorism,  yet  the 
United  States  continues  to  supply  aid 
to  those  countries.  And  what  about  ap- 
plyhig  the  Presder  amendment  stand- 
ards to  our  aid  for  the  countries 
around  Nicaragua  like  Honduras 
which  allow  the  Contras  to  operate 
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_  luefa  tcRortet  Uctlcs  m  blowing 
up  cMUan  busMf?  Or  how  About  those 
oountriM  irtildi  allow  the  UNTTA 
jvlieis  figtitiwg  agaliwt  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Ancola  to  opermte  on  their 
no.  when  lone  DNTTA  (HwntkniB  can 
be  teimed  teiTorlit  act*?  The  Preaaler 
amendment  would  not  deal  evenhan- 
dedly  with  theee  countries:  Instead.  It 
singes  out  those  countries  which  are 
In  the  best  position  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  and 
says  to  those  gofemments  that  we  will 
hold  you  responsible  not  Just  for  your 
own  poslttoas  but  also  for  every  orga- 
..i««»in«  that  operates  on  your  solL 

Aid  to  the  frontline  states  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  strategy  to  end  apart- 
heid. These  nelghb(»rlng  sUtes  have 
suffered  under  apartheid  because  of 
thetr  support  for  the  freedom-seeking 
majority  black  population  of  South 
Africa.  Their  railway  lines  have  been 
bombed  and  their  populations  terror- 
iMd  In  military  strikes.  They  urgently 
need  help  to  recover  from  South  Afri- 
ca's attacks.  They  are  trying  to  rescue 
their  populations  fnan  poverty  and 
underdevekmment.  providing  fertile 
ground  for  peace  in  the  region. 

Clearly,  aid  that  helps  these  coun- 
tries reduce  their  dependence  on  the 
sparth^d  politieal  economy  helps  to 
weaken  apartheid.  CcmverBely.  any  ob- 
stacle to  such  economic  aid  strength- 
ens apartheldL  This  would  be  the 
effect  and  perception  of  Senator  Pbxs- 
SLBi's  amendment,  and  I  must  there- 
fore oppose  It^^ 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  frcm  the  New  Yoric  Times  of 
May  14.  1987.  about  Oliver  Tambo  be 
\nf\in^»A  In  the  Rkoid.  Contrary  to 
sssfirtlnnii  made  on  this  floor  during 
debate  <m  the  Pressler  amendment. 
the  article  reports  that  Mr.  Tambo. 
pfesident  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, told  a  group  of  about  300  church 
Ifstlfis  that  he  discourages  neckladng. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (tfdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkobd.  as  f oUowK 

[Fnm  the  New  Toik  TIimb.  May  14. 1967] 

EtSSB  IimsMB  Chuich 
Paust 


BaaTKAnxuM 


T ,»—»»«  Zaioia.— The  younc  South  Afri- 
esB  triaek  stood  up  before  about  SCO  church 
iMden  to  Mk  the  prarident  of  the  AMcsd 
Natlonsl  Oonsna,  GOnx  Tunbo.  a  qum- 
tton. 

"Thoc  ire  people  In  our  ooBununity  who 
era  belDg  recrnltod  by  the  poUoe.  and  now 
they  are  wotfclus  acatiist  ua."  he  besan.  "We 
know  bow  to  deal  with  such  peoi^  you 
know  what  I  mean."  He  was  aUudliic  to  the 
"necklaee"  f ocm  of  kflUnc  In  wbMi  a  tire. 
iiiniilh'""  filled  with  laaoUne.  la  placed 
arannd  the  vteUm's  oeck  and  aet  on  fire. 

With  that,  thoae  attandtaw  the  World 
Ooanefl  of  camrehea  meettnc  here  last  week 
r  anooBif octable. 

nd  our  parent!  have 

I  ua  from  deaUnc  with  our  black 

I  mtM  are  aeD-ouU."  the 


youth  nkL  "So  I  aak  you.  how  do  we  deal 
withthemr 

nnuaoBiT  uum's  aaapomi 

Ifr.  Tambo.  whose  organisation  is  fichttns 
to  overthrow  white  rule  In  South  Africa, 
thought  for  a  mooMnt  and  aaid:  "I  can  un- 
dentand  why  your  parents  aay  you 
■houldnt  do  what  you're  dolnc.  I  know  the 
memy's  atratecy  !■  to  recruit  and  uae  theae 
people  agatawt  their  own  people.  The  best 
veopon  agaliHt  the  Ti^Iantea  la  political, 
laolate  thoae  who  are  recruits  ao  they  know 
the  entire  community  does  not  want  any- 
thlns  to  do  with  them.  They  will  be  leaa  ef- 
fecUve." 

The  church  leadeta  heartily  applauded 
lir.  Tambo's  reaponae. 

The  nfrinn  f ocuaed  on  the  central  issue  of 
the  special  meeting  on  aouthem  Africa  last 
we^  of  the  Woiid  CouncQ  of  Churches:  the 
role  of  the  church  in  the  fisht  asataist 
apartheid. 

As  the  meetiiiK  waa  held  In  Lusaka,  the 
African  Natkmal  Congreaa  headquarters  in 
exile.  BIr.  Tambo  met  with  virtually  all  the 
church  leaders,  and  the  positive  imiMreasion 
he  made  on  them  helped  persuade  the  con- 
ference to  endorse  the  Congreas'  uae  of 
force. 

"I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Tambo 
discourage  the  ne^laoe  kOlings  becauae  we 
have  always  been  told  that  the  AJf.C.  likes 
that  kind  of  violence."  aald  the  Rev.  ^niem 
Nicol  of  Pretoria,  an  Afrikaner  clergyman 
who  belongs  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  "Mr.  Tambo  impressed  all  of  us  as 
a  thoughtiul  man.  and  we  go  back  with  a 
different  view  of  the  AJf.C." 

The  cooferenoe's  statement  said.  "We 
affirm  the  unouestionable  right  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa  to 
secure  Justice  and  peace  through  the  libera- 
tion movements."  or  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress  and 
the  South-west  Africa  People's  Orgsnisa- 
tion.  

It  added.  "Wblle  remalnlitg  committed  to 
peaceful  clumge,  we  recognise  that  the 
nature  of  the  South  African  regime  compels 
the  movements  to  the  uae  of  force  along 
with  other  means  to  end  oppression." 

The  statement  is  certain  to  stir  controver- 
sy smong  the  world  church  group's  member- 
ship of  more  than  300  Protestsnt  and  East- 
em  Orthodox  churches,  representing  some 
300  million  Chrtotisns. 

voasraoiiT  or  the  anrsAos 

"This  message  will  put  us  at  the  forefront 
of  the  crusade  to  support  the  struggle  of  the 
South  Africsn  and  Namlbian  people,"  said 
the  Rev.  Joan  Campbell,  executive  director 
of  the  ehureh  group's  United  States  office. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  expected  signifi- 
cant opporiPUon  within  the  World  CouncQ  of 
Churches  membership. 

Among  the  South  Afrlcsns  who  attended 
the  Triitti^*  conference  were  two  dissident 
AfrftawOT  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Beyers 
Naude  and  the  Rev.  Nk»  Smith,  as  well  as 
the  Moslem  leader  Molana  Farid  Bsak. 

Dr.  Naude.  secretary  general  of  the  South 
African  Cmincil  of  Churchea.  alao  invited 
three  ministers  of  the  all-white  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  who  met  mlvateiy  with  Mr. 
Tambo.  They  said  Mr.  Tambo  told  them  his 
group  wss  nrn""*****'  to  a  multiparty  de- 
mocracy in  South  Africa. 

The  mlnistas  told  Mr.  Tsmbo  that  they 
would  work  tai  their  churches  to  encourage 
BUpprat  for  negotlstions  with  the  Congress. 
They  Jcdned  Mr.  Tsmbo  in  prayo-  to  dose 
their  meeting,  whleh  they  descrOied  as  emo- 
tional »»«»  moving,  and  i  hihisbiiiI  the  wish 
for  his  return  to  South  Africa. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  aak 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  this  side. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  dei^  wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  dei^  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
administration  to  provide  the  required 
assurances  for  most  of  these  countries. 
This  is  a  human  rights  vote. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the 
i^Mutheld  sjrstem.  I  think  we  should  be 
as  concerned  about  human  rights  tn 
one  region  of  the  world  as  we  are  In 
another.  I  am  a  critic  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Oovemment.  but  I  am  also  a 
critic  of  the  human  rights  violations 
that  have  occurred  throughout  south- 
em  Africa. 

We  find  ourselves  giving  aid  to  those 
countries  without  raising  questions. 
We  seem  to  have  a  different  standard 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  apply  the  same 
standard  everywhere.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment. 

In  particular,  the  odious  practice  of 
neckladng— that  is,  placing  a  tire 
aroimd  a  victim's  neck,  filling  It  with 
gasoline,  and  lighting  it— has  been 
used  on  at  least  2.500  persons  and  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  and  it  has  been  con- 
doned and  indeed  encouraged  by  many 
groups  in  southern  Africa. 

I  find  it  passing  strange  that  we  are 
sending  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
there  without  opposing  this  or  with- 
out protesting  this.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  conduded  my 
arguments,  and  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate.  If  there  is  further  debate. 
I  wUl  retain  a  small  portion  of  it.  But  I 
do  not  desire  to  speak  any  more, 
unless    some    additional    points    are 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

BBCSss  uwrn.  t:40  ajl 

Idr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:40  ajn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:34  ajn..  recessed  until  9:40 
ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reasson- 
bled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
hour  of  9:40  aan.  having  arrived  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  Pressler  amendment. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  table  the 
Pressler  amendment,  and  I  believe  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  fran  Hawaii  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fn»n  South  Dakota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derii  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER  (Mr. 
FowLKR).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bnnif],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  OoBXl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kshiidt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kbut]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KgRRTl  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MBnci]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[BCrs.  Kassxbaum]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 


Brmdiey 
Byrd 
Chafee 
ChUM 


D'Amato 
Danfortta 
Dixon 
Dodd 


YEAS-3S 

Olcnn 
OrAham 

InouTe 
Johmtoo 
LMitentett 
Levin 


Pdl 

Prujunlre 

Pryor 

Rie^ 

Rockefeller 

Saalari 


AiButrooc 

Benteen 

Binsaman 


Matmnacs 
ftfetaenbauia 

Ifoynlhan 

NATS-58 

OraHley 

Haikln 

Hatch 

BatOeld 

Heeiit 


Sbelby 
Stennit 
Weleker 


Paekwood 

PrwlPT 

Quayle 

Retd 

Roth 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time.  The  motion  to  table  having  not 
been  agreed  to,  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Chair  wDI 
make  an  announcement.  The  motion 
to  table  having  failed,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  already  been  ordered,  the 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pkbsslir]. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  vitiate  the  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
obJCK^tion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard  to  the  request  for  vitia- 
tion. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  tietk.  called 
therolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BtDKN], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
CiLAirsTOH],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Bfr.  Oork],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KxinfKDT],  and  the 
Soiator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kkbbt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chxisetts  [Mr.  K^ibt]  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKNici],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kasskbauii],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Idr.  Rm>MAH] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLXR).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HiaiNZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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The  amendment  (No.  204)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXinniKIlT  so.  10* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  pro- 
poaes  an  amendment  numbered  306. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  38  after  line  13,  add  new  para- 
graph (g>. 

<g)  Of  the  funds  v>eclfied  for  Honduras  tn 
paragraph  (b),  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, shall  be  made  available  only  to  com- 
pensate thoae  dttsens  of  the  United  Statea 
that  have  lost  their  prop«ty  and  busineases 
in  Honduras  as  a  result  of  the  eatahliahment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Military 
Training  Onter.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  paid  in  VA.  dollars  through  a  United 
Statea  bank  during  the  fourth  Quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting is  to  resolve  a  grave  injustice  to 
an  American  dtizen  caused  inadvert- 
ently by  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gional BCilitary  Training  Center  in 
northern  Honduras  in  1983.  The 
center  was  used  primarily  to  train  Sal- 
vadoran  soldiers  because  the  United 
States  (3ovemment  was  restricted  in 
the  niunber  of  advisers  it  could  place 
in  El  Salvador.  While  the  center  had  a 
commendable  purpose,  the  United 
States  failed  to  do  its  homework.  We 
did  not  verify  the  assertion  of  the 
Honduran  Government  that  they 
owned  the  property.  In  fact,  the  prop- 
erty was  and  is  owned  by  an  American 
tAXixen,  Temls  Ramires,  and  the  UJ3. 
Government  was  Informed  of  this  at 
least  2  weeks  before  construction  of 
the  center  began. 

Mr.  Ramlrea  built  from  scratch,  over 
20  years,  a  multimillion-dollar  ranch 
and  meat  and  seafood  parJclng  busi- 
ness in  this  remote  comer  of  Hondu- 
ras. The  business  was  a  modd  of  a 
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Oantnl  Amerlea  wooMi  ttory.  Mr.  Ra- 
mlNB  employed  the  most  sophisticated 

ovn  stntn  of  beef  cattle  widely  be- 
Ueved  to  be  one  of  the  best  In  the  Car- 
ibbean, ms  imr^*"g  plants  were 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ocj.  He  employed  over  700  local  Hon- 
duraoa  and  b«  famished  fresh  water 
to  the  local  vUlace.  In  short,  his  was 
exactly  the  type  ot  business  that  the 
UBtted  States  enoouraces  to  ensure 
ecoDomic  pro^ertty  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  demooatlc  principles  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Ifr.  Ramirea'  dream  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  with  the  arrival  of  the  Re- 
glofiai  unitary  Training  Center.  He 
first  tried  to  recover  his  land  and  con- 
tinue operatinc  his  business,  but  by 
eaiiy  1964  Mx.  Ramires  was  forced  to 
dose  down  his  entire  operation.  In 
1965,  long  after  lir.  Ramires  had 
ceased  to  be  aUe  to  operate  his  busi- 
ness, the  United  States  removed  its 
tnMVS  from  the  Regional  ICilitary 
Tratalng  Center.  The  Honduran  mili- 
tary has  now  established  the  center  as 
the  permanent  base  of  its  15th  Battal- 


anoe  early  1084.  Mr.  Ramires  has 
been  y»M"g  Just  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  life's  work.  The  problem 
he  is  facing  is  that  he  has  been 
bounced  tmA  and  forth  between  the 
Qovemment  of  Htmduras  and  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  both  of 
which  have  openly  a^nowledged  his 
rlg^t  to  mmpfnsattrwi  but  neither  of 
irtilch  has  been  wUling  to  accept  the 
responstblUty  for  doing  so. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Congress  has  heard  this  sad  but  true 
tale.  Indeed,  in  1984  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  strong  interest  in  seeing 
that  this  matter  gets  resolved  by  in- 
dudtng  in  the  ymntimiiny  resolution 
for  1986  and  tai  the  Departmoit  of  De- 
feiMe  AuthoriaatliHi  Act  for  1985  a  di- 
reetkm  to  the  administration  to  work 
with  the  Gkyvemment  of  Honduras  to 
provide  Just  compaosation  to  Mr.  Ra- 
mirea. Under  that  legislation,  if  the 
matter  had  not  been  resolved  in  180 
days  the  President  was  to  recommend 
econcmic  measures  that  he  proposed 
to  take  with  requect  to  Honduras.  For 
whatever  reasons,  that  process  did  not 
prodAioe  any  results  and  no  measures 
wctv  weonimwidwL 

More  recently.  Congress  again  ez- 
prrasrirl  its  concern  about  Mr.  Ramires' 
ease  in  the  1967  Military  Ccmstructdon 
Approprlatians  Act  The  report  to 
Congress  that  was  due  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  that  act 
rimply  was  never  issued,  ostensibly,  on 
the  ground  that  DOD  thought  the 
eaae  had  been  settled. 

In  November  1985,  an  taidependent 
fjMitflnrter  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  the  Oov- 
emment of  Honduras,  and  Mr.  Rami- 
rea determined  that  Mr.  Ramires 
should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of 


his  entire  integrated  enterprise  in 
Honduras.  But  stQl,  neither  Oovem- 
ment hss  been  willing  to  accept  this 
responsibility. 

Bfr.  President,  for  4  years  Mr.  Rami- 
rez has  been  a  political  football  being 
tossed  back  and  forth  between  his  own 
Government  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Honduras.  After  numerous  attempts  at 
reaching  a  settlement  through  negoti- 
ations with  the  two  governments,  it  is 
now  clear  that  Justice  will  not  be 
served  through  this  process.  Nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
courts  because  it  is  intimately  tied  up 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  affairs  of. 
state  and.  therefore,  subject  to  numer- 
ous tangential  arguments.  This  is  a 
imique  and  extraordinary  problem 
that  requires  a  imlque  and  extraordi- 
nary legislative  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  recognize  that 
Honduras  is  an  important  partner  in 
our  effort  to  establish  and  preserve  de- 
mocracy In  Central  America.  There  is 
a  cloud  >ii"iging  over  our  relationship 
with  Honduras,  however,  as  a  result  of 
this  matter.  Since  1983.  when  Mr.  Ra- 
mirez' problems  began,  the  United 
States  has  provided  over  $1  billion  in 
assistance  to  Honduras.  Recently,  we 
have  been  notified  that  the  President 
wants  to  send  F-5E  fighter  Jets  to 
Honduras.  These  issues  are  extremely 
important  ones  and  should  be  consid- 
ered without  extraneous  issues  to  fur- 
ther complicate  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  the  resolution 
of  this  matter  in  a  prompt.  Just,  and 
effective  manner.  The  amendment 
simply  directs  how  a  small  portion  of 
the  funds  already  in  this  bill  for  Hon- 
duras should  be  expended.  It  creates 
no  further  budgetary  outlays  and  is 
therefore  completely  revenue  neutral. 
It  removes  a  cloud  from  our  relation- 
ships with  an  important  ally.  Finally, 
it  corrects  an  injustice  that  should 
have  been  corrected  long  ago. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  both  managers 
and  they  are  in  agreement.  It  has  had 
much  debate  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  206)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  BCr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hmn]  is  recognized. 


ao.  SOT 


(Poipow:  To  provide  an  sdditlonsl 
$10,000,000  for  tiUe  V  of  the  Older  Am^- 
csoB  Act  of  IMS,  reUUns  to  community 
aervloe  employm«nt  for  older  Amertcana) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hbur],  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  BnraAicAir.  Mr. 
Oocmuji.  Mr.  Matsukao*.  Mr.  Smoir.  and 
Mr.  Okasslxt.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  307. 

l£x.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  63.  between  lines  8  and  0,  insert 
the  following: 
oomcuinTT  sxavics  niFLOTiiKin  fob  older 

AmucAira 
I^>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (IK A)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended.  $7,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty servtoe  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants 
to  States  under  paragrv^h  (3)  of  section 
506(a)  of  Utle  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  $3,300,000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  only  amend- 
ments that  are  in  order  at  this  time 
are  those  drafted  to  amend  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  committee,  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HEDSrz.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  consult  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  reqwnd  to  the  Senator. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  point  to  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  pending  committee 
amendments  so  then  the  Senator's 
amendment  could  be  attached  to  any 
other  part  of  the  bill,  I  believe,  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  making 
that  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
effect  of  it  is  that  I  do  not  need  to 
modify  my  amendment  so  that  it  lies 
to  the  committee  amendment,  but 
that  my  amendment  will  lie  to  the  un- 
derlying bill,  and  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  as  I  antldpate 
it  wHl.  nonetheless  my  amendment 
would  still,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  body, 
be  a  part  of  the  final  legislative  prod- 
uct. Is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  on  behalf 
of  thousands  of  older  Americans  who 
are  eager  to  make  a  contribution  to 
their  communities  through  productive 
employment,  and  the  amendment  that 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  wotild  make  a 
very  modest  increase  in  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  by  induding  an 
additional  $10  million  authorization 
for  that  portion  of  the  act. 

The  reason  I  do  it,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  in  the  bill  before  us  the  entire 
Older  Americans  Act  has  received  a 
cost-of-living  increase.  Meals-on- 
Wheels.  the  nutrition  aspects,  has  re- 
ceived a  cost-of-living  increase.  E^rery 
other  aspect  has,  and  the  net  effect  of 
this  $10  million  addition  to  the  supple- 
mental for  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  ^mply  to  bring  that  into 
line  with  all  the  other  aspects. 

Let  me  explain  to  my  colleagues  a 
little  bit  about  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  is  the  portion  of  the 
act  that  fimds  part-time  Jobs  for  low- 
income  persons  aged  55  and  over.  Last 
year  there  were  some  61,000  Ameri- 
cans, individuals  who  worked  on  aver- 
age about  24  hours  a  week  with  their 
paychecks  coming  from  title  V  appro- 
priations. 

These  are  senior  dtizens  or  people 
over  55  who  are  of  very  modest  means. 
They  have  very  moderate  earnings. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  participate  in 
this  program  unless  they  met  an  earn- 
ings test.  The  qualification  to  be  an 
older  worker  under  title  V,  the  income 
combined  from  Social  Security,  from 
savings,  from  pensions  and  from  all 
other  sources  cannot  exceed  125  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  leveL 

For  the  older  Americans  living 
alone,  Mr.  President,  what  that  means 
is  an  income  of  about  $125  a  week,  for 
a  couple  about  $156  a  week,  and, 
frankly,  as  we  all  know,  after  we 
deduct  food,  utility  biUs,  medication, 
there  is  not  left  very  much  at  all  if 
there  is  anything  left.  And  as  a  result, 
these  woiicers  not  only  can  use  the 
money  but  in  some  cases  it  is  vital  to 
them. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about 
the  people  who  work  under  title  V  is 
that  they  provide  absolutely  vital,  nec- 
essary services  to  their  communities, 
and  I  wUl  give  you  an  example.  Holda 
i<-^iifm«^n  is  a  66-year-old  constituent 
of  mine  from  Bedford  Ck>unty.  She 
supplements  a  small  supplemental 
Sodal  Security  payment  with  $3.37  an 
hour  wage  she  earns  from  a  title  V  Job, 
and  what  she  does  is  spend  a  very  good 
part  of  each  week  driving  the  back 
roads  of  Bedford  County  visiting  the 
other  elder^  in  the  rural  area,  and  for 
many  of  those  senior  dtiaens  her  visits 
are  the  only  contact  they  have  with 
the  outside  world,  and  she  performs 
for  them  a  number  of  useful  services 


and  tasks  that  they  otherwise  mi^t 
not  be  able  to  perform  for  thonselves. 
She  is  quite  typical  of  thousands  of 
other  title  V  workers.  These  are 
among  our  most  economically  vulnera- 
ble smlors.  They  are  anxious  to  buffer 
themselves,  of  course,  against  poverty, 
through  not  welfare  but  gaioful  em- 
ployment. 

That  is  what  they  receive  under  title 
V,  that  they  are  willing  they  are  able 
bodied,  they  are  talented,  and  those 
talents  can  be  harnessed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others  if  these  workers  are  given 
the  chance  and  the  encouragement. 

Let  me  Just  note  that  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs  created  imder  title  V 
provides  services  to  other  senior  dti- 
zens and  other  Jobs  benefit  the  greater 
community. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  we 
have  51  workers  in  nutrition  programs. 
They  work  as  cooks  in  senior  centers, 
as  van  drivers  for  meals  on  wheels. 
Others  are  employed  in  housing  or 
home  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  low-income  families  and 
still  others  assist  health  and  home 
care  programs. 

In  my  State  fiuther  there  are  about 
130  of  those  title  V  workers  who 
devote  their  labors  to  the  State  recrea- 
tion, park  and  forest  services,  and  that 
list  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  Just  repeat  that 
my  amendment  requests  $10  million  in 
additional  budget  authority  to  bring 
title  V  fimding  up  to  a  fuU  inflation 
increase. 

I  am  told  by  the- Budget  Committee 
that  the  actual  outlay  for  fiscal  year 
1987  will  only  be  $2  million.  Title  V  is 
the  only  Older  Americans  Act  program 
that  did  not  receive  an  inflationary  in- 
crease for  1985.  The  additional  dollars 
that  I  have  requested  would  create 
roughly  2,000  additional  part-time 
Jobs. 

I  might  add  that,  on  the  House  side, 
the  House  has  decided  to  incorporate 
these  funds  and  I  hope  we  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hxmz. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the 
Community  Services  Employment  Pro- 
gram Authorized  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provides  community  service 
Jobs  in  local  communities.  The  funds 
provided  through  title  V  go  to  every 
State  government  and  to  eight  nation- 
al aging  organizations,  induding  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  National  Coimdl  on  Aging, 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, Oreen  Thumb,  the  National 
Council  and  Center  on  the  Black  Aged, 
the  Urban  League,  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Association  Pro  Per- 
sonas  ICaJores.  These  organizations 
then  arrange  Jobs  for  eligible  older 
people. 

The  65,000  Jobs  which  the  program 
has  supported  in  recent  years  are  of 


great  value  to  local  cmnmnnitifiB. 
Through  these  Jobs,  older  wmtem 
provide  considerable  aaslstannf  to 
other  older  people.  They  volunteer  to 
help  in  congregate  meal  sites  or  to 
assist  in  delivering  meals  to  home- 
bound  people.  They  help  in  the  admin- 
istration of  area  agendes  on  aging. 

They  are  of  great  help  to  the  Forest 
Service.  I  wonder  if  my  colleagues 
know  that  many  of  the  campdtes  and 
hiking  trails  in  our  national  parks  are 
open  only  as  a  result  of  the  work  done 
by  older  workers  who  participate  in 
the  Forest  Services'  tiUe  V  program? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Preddent,  I  want 
to  stress  that  this  is  a  program  for 
low-income  woriiers.  In  fact,  although 
for  many  years  now  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  required  States  and  area 
agendes  on  aging  to  target  their  Older 
Americans  Act  resources  on  particular 
groups  of  older  people,  the  title  V  pro- 
gram is  the  only  Older  Americans  Act 
program  which  specifically  restricts 
participation  to  low-income  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  V  program 
has  not  had  an  increase  in  funding 
since  1985.  P\irthermore,  this  pro- 
gram, with  the  other  Older  Americans 
Act  programs,  did  take  a  cut  to  $312 
million  in  the  1986  sequestration. 
While  other  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams did  receive  increases  for  fiscal 
1987,  the  title  V  program  was  only 
brought  back  to  the  1985  and  original 
1986  levd  of  $326  million. 

Finidly,  in  the  1984  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  we  reduced 
the  administrative  overhead  which 
was  allowable  from  IS  to  12  percent  of 
total  program  ftmds.  to  be  achieved 
over  3  years.  During  this  Ume,  of 
course,  the  costs  of  administering  the 
program  have  risen.  While  I  believe, 
unto  I  see  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  program  can  be  administered 
with  12  percent  of  the  total  program 
funds,  an  increase  in  the  fiuuUng  level 
for  the  program  should  ease  the  strain 
of  accommodating  to  a  12-peroent 
overhead  celling  since  there  is  not  a 
dollar-for-dollar  tradeoff  between  in- 
creased program  moneys  and  the  cost 
of  administering  those  dollars. 

For  these  reasons,  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hmiz]. 

All  in  favor  taadicate  by  saying  "aye." 

Iiir.  HATFIEU3  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Bir.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent,  this 
puts  us  in  a  very  awkward  and  difficult 
dtuation.  as  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  bUl  at  least,  and  as  one  who  sup- 
ported the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Older  Atti^iHo^Tui  Act  and  for  one 
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irtio  bdievw  very  definitely  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  set  before  the  body  at  this 
moment  a  parliamentary  and  a  proce- 
dural question.  This  adde  money  to 
the  mpidemental  ain>roprlatlons  bOL 
No  matter  what  good  cauae  It  may  be. 
tt  adds  $10  million.  This  amendment  Is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  whole 
bin  la  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause we  exceed  the  debt  limitation. 

Now,  last  nl^t.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Ofr.  Psoxmu],  to 
withhold  an  amendment  that  would 
have  added  $100  million,  as  I  recall. 
for  a  veterans'  assistance  pro«ram— a 
very  valid,  very  ledtlmate  program— 
because  we  have  had  Individuals  here 
in  the  body  vrtio  have  Indicated  that 
they  initially  wanted  to  raise  the  point 
of  order  against  the  entire  bllL  That 
action  has  not  been  taken.  But.  by  the 
same  token.  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
an  entire  bill  that  is  here  subject  to  a 
point  of  <mler  and  It  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  a 
vedfle  add-on  that  Is  very  popular. 
Now,  we  In  the  committee  have  to  take 
that  responsibility,  and  we  have. 

But  I  am  very  concerned  about  two 
things.  One  is  that  there  have  been 
liembers  who  have  asked  me  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  any  matter  that  added  to 
the  bilL  Those  individuals,  some  of 
them,  are  not  here  at  the  moment. 

But,  second.  I  think  that  people  who 
are  really  concerned  about  the  point 
of  order  against  the  whole  bill  ought 
to  be  willing  to  stand  here  and  raise 
that  point  of  order  against  the  specif- 
ics. Let  it  be  raised  against  the  older 
KmmrkrmrtM  add-on.  Let  it  be  raised 
agataist  the  veterans  add-on  or  what- 
ever other  program  that  is  very  easy 
to  get  lost  and  blended  into  the  entire 
bUl  that  then  becomes  nothing  but  x 
number  of  doUazs.  It  does  not  trans- 
late into  interest  groups  or  to  constitu- 
ent groups  or  to  important  bodies  of 
our  constituencies. 

So  all  I  am  saying  Is  that  this 
amendment  does  add  to  the  bill.  The 
amendment  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  The  bUl  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
f  or  a  questfam? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  final  point. 
This  money  is  in  the  House  bilL  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  that  will  be  a  part  of  the 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  not  as  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  mandate  to  add 
it  here  In  order  to  make  it  oonf  er- 
enoeaUe.  It  Is  already  a  conferencea- 
Ueitem. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  at  least  accommodate  us 
fen*  about  another  40  minutes  by 
either  withholding  or  withdrawing  liis 
amendment  temporarily,  or  tenuTorari- 


ly  setting  It  aside,  because  then  some 
of  the  Senators  that  I  have  made  a 
commitment  to  protect  their  right  to 
being  able  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  add-ons  will  be  here  present  to 
do  it  for  themselves.  I  do  not  plan  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tes;  I  jrield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  been  advised  that 
this  amendment  will  actually  spend  $2 
million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  outlays. 

BCr.  HEINZ.  In  outlays.  Would  my 
understanding  be  correct  that,  if  I 
found  a  way  of  offsetting  that  $2  mil- 
lion, a  point  of  order  would  not  lie 
against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: except  the  bill  to  which  he  at- 
taches his  amendment,  even  with  out- 
lays mftking  it  deficit  neutral,  that  he 
is  attaching  his  amendment  to  a  vehi- 
cle that  is  also  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania understands  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  making  that 
point. 

Bir.  HATFIELD.  And  that  is  a  more 
difficult  procedure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  anybody  who  disagrees  with 
this  amendment  Is  that  what  they  are 
disagreeing  about  Is  $2  million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well.  I  have  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  committee  has 
not  made  sufficient  offsets  to  make 
the  bill  not  vulnerable  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  commitment  to  the  Senator, 
absent  some  given  offset  that  he 
might  Identify  within  the  bill,  because, 
as  I  say,  the  bill  has  already  failed  to 
achieve  the  offsets  to  make  it  deficit 
neutral. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  temporarily  lay  aside  my 
amendment  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor £rom  Oregon  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  that, 
without  prejudice  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  lay  aside,  on 
betialf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, his  pending  amendment  in  order 
that  other  amendments  might  be 
taken  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  first 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  Is 
there  fmther  debate  on  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MlsslsslppL 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  tiaving  been  sug- 
gested, the  derk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ICr. 
CoHRAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  indicate  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  excepted  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  is  the  pending  business. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  first 
excepted  committee  amendment,  as 
amended?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  excepted  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  first  excepted  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich 
the  first  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  ttiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SSCOHD  EZCKTITD  COlOfHTB  AMSIIDMEirT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  three  remaining  excepted  com- 
mittee amendments.  Let  me  indicate 
again  that  amendments  can  be  offered 
affecting  any  of  these  excepted  com- 
mittee amendments,  even  once  they 
are  adopted,  by  the  proper  wording  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  be  put 
on  the  bilL  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed 
that  would  affect  the  second  excepted 
committee  amendment. 

I  believe  this  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  now  adopting  the  second  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment,  which 
leaves  two  additional  excepted  com- 
mittee amendments  we  wiU  have  to  re- 
serve for  amen^nents  which  have 
been  indicated  by  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
excepted  committee  amendment.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment. 

The  second  excepted  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  second  excepted  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  make  one  general  report,  as  I 
can  best  determine,  and  Senator  Stsh- 
Kis,  our  chairman,  and  I  have  consult- 
ed on  the  list  that  was  prepared  last 
night  of  some  of  the  amendments— 


and  I  hope  it  Is  most  of  them— it  vp- 
pears  that  we  have  about  four  or  five 
which  can  l>e  lumdled  rather  quickly 
that  are  technical  in  character  and 
which  have  been  pretty  well  cleared, 
as  I  understand,  on  both  sides. 

We  liave  one  rather  controversial 
amendment  which  I  would  Judge  prob- 
ably the  most  controversial  one.  which 
has  to  do  with  AIDS.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms]  will 
be  offering  that  amendment.  He  is  on 
his  way  and  will  be  here  very  shortly. 

Mr.  WnocBR.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Is  ready  to  represent  the 
other  position,  the  other  view,  on  that 
issue.  I  am  hopeful  ttiat  we  can  get  a 
time  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  hi4>py  to 
yield.         

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  would  like  to  offer  it.  I 
ask  if  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
offer  it. 

If  so,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  excepted 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  while  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that 
I  might  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMBimisiiT  HO.  aos 

(Purpose:  To  peimit  the  dty  of  Camden.  NJ, 

to  retain  certain  land  diapoBition  proceeds) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  ISx.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  SKDMixa  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
Tsmno]  pnqMaea  an  amendment  numbered 
308. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  BCr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

URBAH  lamWAL  LAUD  DISPOSITIOK  PROCBSDB 

8k.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  prori- 
•on  of  law  or  other  requirement,  the  City  of 
Camden  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ia  au- 
thorised to  retain  any  land  dlapoaition  pro- 
ceeds from  the  w»»«~-t*iiy  ctoaed-out  Goiter 
City  Urban  Renewal  Project  (No.  N.J. 
R.160)  not  paid  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Uiban  Development  and  to  use  such 
proceeds  In  acondanoe  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  development  block 
gnmt  program  specified  In  title  I  of  the 
H^^MiTig  ind  Community  Development  Act 


of  1974.  The  City  of  Camden  shaU  retatai 
such  proceeds  in  a  lump  sum  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  and  use.  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  sll  past  and  future  earn- 
ings from  such  proceeds,  including  any  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  BCr.  President, 
this  Is  a  simple,  noncontroversial 
amendment  that  would  provide  much- 
needed  assistance  to  Camden,  one  of 
the  most  economically  distressed  com- 
munities in  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  amendment  allows  Camden  to  dis- 
pose of  a  specific  parcel  of  land  held 
under  the  Urban  Renewal  Program 
without  returning  the  proceeds  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Camden  could  then 
apply  the  sale  proceeds  to  a  project 
that  promises  to  revitalize  Camden's 
downtown  area. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.  has  agreed  to 
build  its  world  headquarters  in 
Camden  and  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  city.  The  New 
Jersey  Economic  Development 
Agency,  the  New  Jersey  Sports  and 
Exposition  Authority  and  the  RCA 
Corp.  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
the  headquarters,  along  with  a  $40 
million  State  aquarium. 

The  plan  depends  on  the  sale  of  land 
now  held  by  Camden  under  the  Urban 
Renewal  Program.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  would  allow  Camden  to  fund 
public  improvements  in  the  area  and 
to  provide  a  portion  of  the  land  to 
State  authorities  for  construction  of 
the  aquarium  and  for  commercial  de- 
velopment. However,  xmder  the  cur- 
rent agreement  between  HUD  and  the 
dty,  the  proceeds  of  such  a  sale  must 
be  remitted  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Given  Camden's  oirrent  financial  dif- 
ficulties the  city  could  not  afford  this. 
The  Depajtment  Yxaa  thus  agreed  that 
the  requirement  of  reimbursement 
should  be  waived. 

Such  a  waiver  Is  not  unusual  and  has 
been  granted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past  for  projects  far  larger  than  this. 
For  example,  provisions  of  the  1983 
housing  bill  allowed  waivers  for 
projects  in  Denver  and  Baltimore  that 
cost  approximately  $10  million  and 
$22  million  respectively.  By  contrast, 
the  cost  of  a  waiver  for  Camden  is 
only  $790,000. 

Immediate  action  on  this  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
project  will  go  forward.  I  virge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment 
given  the  lmi>ortance  of  the  project 
for  Camden,  the  small  cost  Involved, 
and  the  many  precedents  of  similar 
waivers. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  simple,  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment As  I  said,  it  has  been  cleared  by 
the  subccnnmittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  HUD  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

As  I  said,  it  would  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  Camden.  NJ,  one  of  the  Na- 


tion's most  economically  distressed 
communities. 

I  ask  that  my  colleaguea  support  the 
amendment,  given  the  importance  of 
this  project  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  reviewed  by,  and  aiq)roved  by, 
the  floor  leaders  on  both  sides.  I  move 
its  adoption. 

cAKoaii  UHBAK  inxwAL  lAm  Dispoainoa 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
Senator  LAUTawaaao  and  by  me  to 
permit  the  dty  of  Camdoi,  NJ,  to 
retain  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
certain  lands.  The  money  from  the 
sale  of  this  land  will  finance  Important 
Improvements  that  are  fuluiamaital 
for  a  major  revitallaatlcm  program  in 
C^unden. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  dty  of 
Camden  have  an  agreement  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  a  sale  must  be  re- 
turned to  HUD.  Due  to  the  distressed 
economic  conditions  of  Camden,  the 
city  cannot  afford  to  do  so  and  HUD 
has  agreed  to  waive  this  requirement. 

The  dty  of  Camden  Is  beginning  a 
waterfront  development  program  that 
Is  expected  to  reverse  almost  30  years 
of  urban  decline  In  the  area.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  depends  on  the 
sale  of  land  now  held  by  Camden 
under  the  Urban  Renewal  PrograuL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  ensure  that  this  impor- 
tant project  Is  not  Jeopardised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  208)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

HO.  sot 


(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  on  security  ar- 
rangemoits  in  the  Persian  Oulf  prior  to 
Implementing  any  agreement  for  United 
States  military  protectloo  of  Kuwaiti  ship- 
ping) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  Senator  Dolk  and  I 
will  Join  in  offering. 

T)M  events  surrounding  the  unpro- 
voked attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  have 
raised  questions  about  the  annopriate 
role  for  the  United  Statea  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  about  how  that  nde  can 
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effectively  and  prudently  be  Im- 
idemented. 

•nie  admlnlitimtloin  is  in  the  final 
■tagei  of  TWfhiTif  an  agreement  with 
the  aovemment  of  Kuwait  regarding 
an  airangement  whereby  United 
States  warships  would  escort  Kuwaiti 
tankers  transiting  to  and  from  Kuwait 
through  the  Persian  Oulf . 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  under  cur- 
rent dreumstanees  for  us  to  carry  out 
such  a  rde  in  support  of  Kuwait's  in- 
terest, as  a  friend  of  Kuwait,  and  also 
in  our  own  interest,  and  as  a  measure 
of  our  steadftMtUMi  in  keeping  the 
gulf  open,  in  support  of  friendly  states 
bordering  on  the  gulf  such  as  Oman, 
united  Arab  siwh****,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Qatar,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  the 
Persian  Oulf  is  a  hostfle  environment 
canswl  primarily  by  Uie  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  and  by  increasingly  ag- 
gressive behavior  m  the  part  of  Iran 
toward  Kuwait.  It  our  operations  are 
not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  rec- 
ogniM  the  gravity  of  the  threats  that 
face  our  wardiips  and  our  military 
personnel,  and  if  appropriate  meas- 
ures are  not  now  taken  to  prepare  for 
all  possible  contingencies,  then  we 
ibould  think  twice,  and  perhaps  three 
times,  about  putting  ourselves  in 
harm's  way. 

What  specific  measures  am  I  talking 
about?  First,  the  rules  of  engagement 
whereby  our  naval  skippers  have  guid- 
ance as  to  when  they  can  defend 
themselves  with  their  wem^ons  sys- 
tems must  be  changed  to  recognize  Uie 
threats  that  are  in  the  giilf ,  primarily 
threats  of  missiles  launched  both  from 
aircraft  and  shore  installations.  This 
means  that  the  alert  status,  the  readi- 
ness conditions  of  our  forces  will  have 
to  be  upgraded.  Even  without  the  final 
detafled  analysis  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Navy,  circumstances  of  the 
Stark  attaA  certainly  lead  one  to  this 
obvious  conclusion. 

Second,  cooperation  with  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  region  to  protect  our 
men  and  equipment  and  to  upgrade 
our  oporational  effectiveness  should 
be  pursued. 

The  White  House  admitted  yester- 
day that,  in  fact,  there  were  no  prear- 
ranged plans  for  the  Saudi  Air  Force 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  United  States 
vessels  in  the  gulf.  Why  not?  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  some  clearly 
defined  coopoative  arrangement  be  in 
place  with  the  Saudis,  to  whom  we 
have  provided  top-of-the-line  military 
hardware  and  are  talking  about  pro- 
vltfng  more  of  the  same? 

Similarly,  the  Ftench  and  the  Brit- 
ish, both  our  whom  have  regularly  de- 
ployed warships  to  the  gulf  and  the 
Arabian  Sea,  mii^t  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  Join  with  us  in  cooperative 
arrangements.  After  all.  oil  from 
Kuwait  goes  to  those  nations  as  well 
as  to  Japan,  and  it  goes  to  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  eipected  to  carry  the 


liim's  share  of  the  burden  of  security 
arrangements  in  the  gulf.  Our  allies 
and  our  friends  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  area  all  have  a  stake  in 
peacekeeping  arrangements.  So.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  should 
move  to  develop  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. 

Third,  the  cooperative  arrangements 
I  have  Just  described  should  be  ex- 
tended to  appromriate  air  cover  for  our 
vessels.  Air  cover  provides  a  layer  of 
protection  for  our  warships  that  can 
deter  or,  if  deterrence  faUs,  interdict 
hostile  activity  directed  at  our  ships 
and  the  ships  of  our  allies  and  friends. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  land-based  air  arrangements  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  gulf  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  protect  other  ships,  we 
want  to  protect  our  own.  And.  impor- 
tantly, the  administration,  if  it  is  to 
expect  support  on  its  agreement  with 
Kuwait  to  protect  oil  tankers  from  Ira- 
nian attack,  needs  to  demonstrate  an 
overall  coherent  strategy  for  accom- 
plishing this  mission  with  more  than  a 
questionable  margin  of  security.  If  we 
have  to  err.  it  should  be  on  the  side  of 
extra  seciuity,  extra  protection  for  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  and  our 
ships. 

We  also  need  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  can,  indeed,  operate  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Third  World 
effectively  and  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  spoke  to  Secretary  Weinberger  on 
these  matters  yesterday  morning,  and 
he  assured  me  that  the  administration 
Is  reassessing  the  need  for  air  cover  in 
the  gulf  and  Is  going  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  powers  to  share  the  air  cover 
burden  and  the  overall  security 
burden.  That  is  welcome  news. 

The  White  House,  according  to  re- 
ports today,  is  in  a  major  internal 
battle  over  whether  to  report  to  Con- 
gress under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. There  is  noting  productive  right 
now  about  a  fight  over  what  authority 
the  administration  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  issue  at  this  time  is  how  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Stark  tragedy 
and  pursue  American  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  and  be  ready  and  well 
prepared  In  advance  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  that  tragedy. 

The  resolution  which  Mr.  Doli  and 
I  are  Joining  in  introducing  addresses 
the  realities  of  security  in  the  gulf  and 
where  and  how  American  power  and 
influence  are  going  there.  It  reqiiires  a 
report  as  expeditiously  as  possible  so 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  confident  of  our  policy  and 
confident  of  our  approach. 

So.  Mr.  President,  our  country  is 
again  faced  with  the  question  of  credi- 
bility, effectiveness,  and  forethought 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  ask  the  administration  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  full  report 
on  the  seciurity  prognun  I  have  out- 


lined, both  in  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied forms,  before  we  implement  any 
agreement  with  the  Kuwait  Oovem- 
ment  for  protection  of  oil  tankers  in 
that  very,  very  hostile  environment.  I 
think  that  the  requirement  for  such  a 
report  should  be  acted  upon  today. 

This  amendment  would  require  a 
report  on  security  arrangements  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  prior  to  implementing 
any  agreement  for  United  States  mili- 
tary protection  of  Kuwaiti  shipping.  It 
would  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  such  a  report  to  the 
Congress  in  appropriately  classified 
and  unclassified  form. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  In  the  meantime.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendments  be  set  aside 
and  that  Bfr.  Dole  and  I  may  offer 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ISx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sasses  be 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withhold  the  offering  of  the  amend- 
ment until  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  remarlts  thereon.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  I  have  consent  to 
offer  the  amendment  and  to  lay  the 
other  amendments  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  the  majority  leader  if  we 
could  temporarily  lay  aside  his  amend- 
ment as  well?  We  have  two  technical 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington could  offer  and  be  acted  upon. 
In  the  meantime,  when  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  arrives,  we  would  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor  again  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader's  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Semitor  from  Missouri  have 
technical  amendments  that  can  be 
handled  and  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  lu-ge  that  they  present 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  before 
proceeding,  I  suppose  in  order  to  lay 
my  amendment  aside  temporarily  I 
have  to  first  offer  it.  So  I  will  offer  the 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
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that  I  wlU  not  proceed  with  it  until 
Mr.  Dou  has  had  a  chance  to  speak  to 
it.  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legi^tive  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Brao],  for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Sassik. 
and  Mr.  Mvikowski  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbwed  309: 

At  the  H>propriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sic.  .  Prior  to  the  implementation  of 
any  agreement  between  the  government  of 
the  United  Statea  and  Kuwait  for  United 
States  military  protection  of  Kuwaiti  ship- 
ping, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress,  in  appropriate 
classified  and  unclassified  form,  wtiich  in- 
cludes a  plan  which  fully  meets  the  security 
needs  of  our  forces,  in  omjunctlon  with  the 
forces  of  our  friends  and  allies  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  region,  and  specifically  addresses, 
at  a  minium: 

(a)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuwaiti  Interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  Impsfttlng  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region; 

(b)  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  aleri^  status 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  under  In  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will 
be  In  force; 

(c)  cooperative  arrangements  entered  into, 
being  negotiated  or  contemplated  with  our 
European  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region, 
and  with  states  littoral  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
for  a  shared  security  system,  including  pro- 
vision for  air  cover  of  those  forces. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

AMBRDHZHT  HO.  310 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  status  of  the  Pierce 
NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  UtUe 
White  Salmon  National  Fish  Hatchery  In 
the  Columbia  River  Oorge  National 
Scenic  Area  In  the  State  of  Washington) 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Adams,  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Washington    [Mr. 
EvAirs],  for  liimself  and  Mr.  Adams,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numtiered  310: 

On  page  61.  after  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  provision: 

GKHBUL  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  »»-«63,  which  established  the  Columbia 
River  Oorge  National  Scenic  Area,  the 
Pierce  Nattcmal  Wfldlif e  Refuge  and  the 
UtUe  White  Salmon  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery shall  continue  to  be  administered,  aptx- 
ated  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Refuge  Administration  Act 
by  the  XJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
1987  supplemental  appropriations  bilL 
This  amendment  does  not  have  any 
budgetary  imi»cts.  It  is  a  clarification 
of  the  status  of  a  national  wildlife 


refuge  and  a  national  fish  hatchery  as- 
sociated with  that  refuge  that  is  locat- 
ed inside  the  boundaries  of  the  Col\un- 
bia  River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area 
in  Washington.  This  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Pierce  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  the  LitUe  White  Salmon  National 
Fish  Hatchery  are  located  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  gates  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  Special  Management 
Area  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Na- 
Uonal Scenic  Area.  Both  the  refuge 
and  the  hatchery  are  presenUy  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  that  Congress  in- 
tends that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  continue  to  administer,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  Pierce  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  and  the  Little  White 
Salmon  Fish  Hatchery. 

This  type  of  land  use  is  comi>atible 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Columbia 
River  Oorge  National  Scenic  Area  Act. 
This  amendment  does  not  mean  that 
the  refuge  and  the  hatchery  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  Coliunbia  River 
Oorge  National  Scenic  Area  Act.  The 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  will  have  to 
manage  them  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  and  the  management 
plan  that  will  be  developed  for  the 
scenic  area. 

The  reason  for  attaching  this 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
proprations  bUl  is  a  concern  about  the 
status  of  the  refuge  due  to  a  reversion- 
ary clause  in  the  warranty  deed  for 
the  refuge.  The  deed  contains  a  re- 
striction that  the  property  continue  to 
be  used  for  refuge,  recreation  or  park 
purposes  or  the  property  would  revert 
to  the  donor.  This  amendment  will 
clarify  that  the  use  of  that  property  in 
the  future  will  continue  to  be  a  nation- 
al wUdllfe  refuge.  The  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service  operates  the  national  fish 
hatchery  in  conjunction  with  the 
refuge.  It  has  recently  acquired  addi- 
tional acreage  for  the  hatchery  and 
needs  legislative  clarification  that  the 
lands  pertaining  to  the  hatchery  will 
continue  to  be  used  primarily  for  pur- 
poses related  to  the  operation  of  the 
fish  hatchery. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  amendment.  Further,  it  does 
not  have  any  budgetary  impacts.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  BCr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  know  the  merits  of  this 
amendment,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  item  for  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  is  actually  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  blU?  Does  this 


not  properly  belong  in  the  Jiurlsdlctiim 
of  the  Energy  Ccnnmlttee? 

Mr.  EVANS.  It  is  a  simple  clarifica- 
tion. I  presume  that  it  could  have 
budgetary  imi>act  if  there  were  a 
change  in  management  required, 
which  might  weU  be  reqtilred  if  this 
clarification  is  not  put  forward. 

Mr.  BiETZENBAUM.  ^KHthout  wish- 
ing to  raise  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  If  a  parliamenta- 
ry point  were  made,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  this  would  be  deemed  legislation 
on  an  i^iproprlation  biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wiU  take  a  moment  to  consult 
with  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct— 
the  amendment  would  t}e  considered  a 
legislative  matter  on  an  appropriations 
bUL        

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  raise  a  point  of  order, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  managers  of 
the  bUl  that  I  think  we  have  some 
right  to  be  protected  against  legisla- 
tive proposals  on  appropriations  t>ills 
without  having  to  guard  the  floor  con- 
stantly. 

WhUe  we  have  done  that  before,  and 
it  would  not  be  the  first  time,  the  fact 
is  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  particiUar- 
ly  objectionable  but  I  do  believe  that 
we  ought  to  go  through  the  authoriz- 
ing process,  go  through  the  appropri- 
ate conunlttee  process. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  remonstrate 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  practice  that  creates  more 
problems  for  us  rather  than  solve 
problems. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
I  have  led  the  battles  for  many  years 
against  legislating  on  appropriationa, 
whether  it  was  an  abortion  question,  a 
school  prayer  question,  or  a  lot  of 
other  very  burning  issues  that  people 
have  found  necessary  to  raise  on  an 
appropriation. 

I  also  remind  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  fuU 
support  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
came  and  asked  the  Appropriations 
Committee  one  year  to  put  the  com- 
prehensive crime  biU  on  the  aM>ro- 
priation  bill.  We  piggybacked  that  at 
the  request  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  came  one  year  and 
asked  us  to  put  the  fuU  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization biU  on  an  appropriation 
vehicle. 

AU  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment, involving  the  Columbia  Gorge 
legislation,  which  I  had  some  part  in 
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to  oorreet  aotnettalnc 

[  mw  uwtentood. 

we  Wre  not  etum«ing  the  admlnto- 
tratlfe  wmwwlhmtlw  of  thto  pvtlcu- 
lar  hatdienr  In  the  State  of  Weihlng- 
ton.  For  Mine  admlntatrative  r«Mon  or 
other  irtiich  I  do  not  know,  it  came  up 
■•  if  they  avomed  that  we  had. 

So  I  would  call  it  a  technical  matter. 
It  does  not  affect  pcdicy-  It  does  not 
affect  basic  legislation.  It  does  not 
affect  the  budsetary  impact. 

I  avuie  the  Senator  that  if  there 
were  a  major  poUcy  change  or  a  ques- 
tkm  raised  on  an  appropriation  Mil,  I 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  iSrst  to 
stand  anH  say.  "Wait  a  minute.  Let's 
go  back  to  the  authorising  ocmmilt- 
tee."  But  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator, 
in  an  honesty,  that  we  have  to  have 
sort  of  a  gentleman's  agreonent.  at 
least,  if  we  all  going  to  try  to  uphold 
the  basic  question  of  legislating  on  an 
approprlatl«m. 

We  cannot  be  selective,  as  we  tend  to 
be.  Sometimes  the  authorizing  coxar 
mittees  feel  that  we  are  invading  their 
^Vpmain  by  accepting  or  putting  legisla- 
tion on  an  appnHTriatlon.  Other  times, 
those  committees  may  onne  and  say, 
"Please  let  us  put  our  bill  on  your  ve- 
hicle." It  to  a  complicated  issue. 

I  appradate  the  watchdog  role  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  plays.  He  and  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
many  of  these  questions.  Sometimes 
we  agreed  and  sometimes  we  dis- 
agreed. On  abortion,  we  disagreed,  but 
we  fought  the  abortion  question  being 
put  on  an  vproprt^tion  bill  from  the 
beginning. 

I  welcome  the  Senator's  watchdog 
role  on  Uils,  but  I  assure  him  that  his 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  does  not  constitute  a 
threat  to  any  authorising  committee 
nor  does  it  invade  any  authorizing 
committee's  Jurisdiction  on  thto  par- 
ticular question. 

Ifr.  BCETZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  further 
point  of  the  subject:  but  I  happened  to 
be  on  the  floor,  and  it  sort  of  bothered 
me  that  we  were  gohig  down  thto  road 


I  know  of  the  role  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  watching  thto  issue  in 
the  past. 

Ifr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  closely  to  the  points  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  has  certainly  correctly 
stated  the  situation. 

I  have  said,  since  the  debate  started 
on  the  presentation  of  thto  bill,  that 
we  were  going  to  have  to  work  out  a 
new  system  of  completing,  wrestling 
with  these  matters  that  are  presented 
by  a  great  number  of  amendments. 
Some  have  skipped  the  regular  cmn- 
mitteea.  Some  have  gone  in  different 
foims  to  another  committee  handling 
a  bOL  But  we  have  to  start  over. 


I  have  seen  the  evolution  of  legisla- 
tion tuod  apmoprlation  running  to- 
gether on  the  same  bilL  It  has  gradu- 
ally gotten  worse,  and  it  to  an  injury  to 
leglslatlan  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think 
we  make  any  real  progress  by  doing  it 
one  amendment  at  a  time  and  one  bill 
at  a  time.  It  has  to  take  thorough  and 
exhaustive  consideration  and  planning 
by  competent  authorities  and  experi- 
enced people  in  the  field  of  legislation. 

That  to  the  way  I  see  the  problem.  I 
have  hoped  that  in  time— and  I  believe 
that  in  time  we  will— we  could  get  an 
effective  remedy  that  will  meet  the  sit- 
uation. It  to  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  with  some  of  these  bilto  now  with- 
out getting  them  greatly  confused  be- 
cause of  additions  and  repetition 
before  the  committees,  and  then  they 
come  here  in  modified  form. 

Those  are  my  observations  on  a  very 
difficult  subject  that  has  to  be  studied, 
as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  take  no  further  time,  except  to  say 
that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

I  would  Join  enthusiastically  in  any 
remedies  we  could  make  that  would 
represent  an  absolute  denial  of  thto 
privilege. 

I  suspect  that  in  past  years  we  have 
used  the  superhighway  of  legislating 
on  u>propriatlons  bilto  and  all  I 
sought  thto  morning  was  to  open  a 
tiny  little  footpath  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  even  that  footpath  closed  if  we 
would  all  Join  in  doing  so. 

I  hope  that  with  that  we  can  accept 
thto  small  corrective  item  as  the  most 
convenient  and  easy  way  to  handle  the 
matter  in  front  of  us. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  to  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  210)  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  BCr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  BiissourL 

AMKinniZHT  R O.  311 

(Purpose:  To  waive  certain  financial  techni- 
cal provlsioDs  with  respect  to  a  school  oon- 
■tnietlon  snnt  for  the  Winona  R-m 
School  District  In  WtauMia.  Missouri,  on 
account  of  harsh  economic  conditions  in 
the  Jurisdiction  served  by  the  school  dis- 
trict) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  tram  Missouri  [Mr.  Hut- 
FOKTH]  for  himself  ind  Mr.  Boms  proposes 
■n  amendment  numbered  311. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  pace  VI.  between  lines  8  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

mPACTAID 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  nuke  a 
grant  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st 
Congress)  to  the  Winona  R-m  School  Dis- 
trict located  in  Winona.  Missouri,  pursuant 
to  the  application  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  in  sn  amount  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  school  dis- 
trict, without  regard  to  the  proTisions  of 
section  14(c)  (3)  and  (4)  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
thto  amendment  to  offered  by  Senator 
Bonn  and  myself.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  It  relates  to  the  Winona 
R-m  School  District  in  Missouri, 
which  tops  the  list  of  the  Department 
of  Education  for  impact  aid. 

It  to  a  very  poor  school  district.  The 
per  audita  Income  of  the  school  dis- 
trict to  $10,000. 

The  requirements  now.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  of  the  law  are  that  certain 
self-help  to  required  to  take  advantage 
of  the  impact  aid  grant,  that  thto  self- 
help  req\ilrc»nent  to  measured  by  local 
bonding  cs^pacity.  that  the  present 
statutory  measurement  would  reqiiire 
the  Winona  R-m  School  District  to 
double  its  property  taxes,  that  thto 
sch(x>l  dtotrict  to  in  such  an  impover- 
ished state  and  the  need  for  a  new 
school  building  to  so  obvious  that  the 
Department  of  Education  has  recog- 
nized that  it  to  willing  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  school  dtotrict  to 
provide  the  imapct  aid  with  the  self- 
help  requirement  that  to  somewhat 
more  flexible  than  that  now  found  in 
the  statutes.  That  to  the  whole  point 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Winona  R-III  School  District  to 
truly  in  desperate  need  of  legislative 
relief.  Because  of  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  school  bullcUng  and  the 
unstable  geological  situation,  the  lives 
of  the  students  housed  in  the  school 
building  are  at  risk.  The  district  to  will- 
ing to  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
costs  of  constructing  a  new  school 
building.  However,  the  district  to 
unable  to  make  a  <x>ntribution  in  the 
form  specified  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  to  my  understanding 
that  the  Winona  School  District  to 
prepared  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  the  costs  of  constructing  the 
school  building.  Thto  amendment  does 
not  release  Winona  from  covering  a 
portion  of  these  costs.  It  simply 
changes  the  technical  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  dls- 
txict's  contribution. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  to  correct. 
The  TKHnona  School  Board  to  commit- 
ted to  do  all  that  it  can  to  raise  funds 
to  shoulder  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
construction.  The  district  cannot,  how- 
ever, raise  the  fimds  in  the  form  speci- 
fied in  the  statute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  recognize  that  thto 
situation  to  truly  extraordinary  in  that 
the  lives  of  the  students  housed  in  thto 
building  are  in  Jeopardy.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ranked  the  Winona  School  Dto- 
trict first  in  priority  to  receive  impact 
aid  construction  funds.  I  believe  that 
funds  for  the  Winona  project  have  al- 
ready been  reserved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  The  Winona 
dtotrict  has  demonstrated  special  need 
and  the  Department  of  Education  has 
aadgned  the  project  the  highest  prior- 
ity in  the  Nation.  Winona  to  located 
near  the  New  Madrid  Fault,  which  to 
subject  to  tremors  and  earthquakes. 
Geologists  expect  a  tremor  of  signifi- 
cant magnitude  by  the  year  2000.  Be- 
cause of  the  deterioration  of  the 
mortar  in  the  building,  the  building, 
which  to  three  stories,  could  easily  col- 
lapse.   

Mr.  CHILES.  Thto  amendment  does 
not  completely  relieve  Winona  of  its 
requirement  to  share  the  costs  of  con- 
structing a  new  building  and  does  not 
set.  what  would  be  an  admittedly  bad 
precedent,  of  allowing  a  school  district 
to  avoid  making  a  local  contribution. 
Winona  will  indeed  make  a  contribu- 
tion but  not  in  the  form  specified  in 
the  statute.  On  thto  basto,  I  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
thto  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleagues  from  Missouri  and  to  waive 
certain  financial  requirements  for  eli- 
gibility of  funding  of  schilling. 

There  to  nothing  that  has  any  budg- 
etary Impact  on  thto  because  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  already  es- 
tablished thto  in  a  priority  of  their 
commitment  under  existing  funding, 
but  I  do  think  thto  to  an  example  of  oc- 
casionally when  there  are  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  in  which  congres- 
sional action  to  called  for  to  meet  the 
hardship.  Therefore,  on  that  basto  I 
am  tuu)py  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
to  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
thto  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  to  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  211)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKnnnixira  ko.  so* 

Mx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  offered 
hto  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  have  offered  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  will  Just 
make  a  brief  statement.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  because  I  fully  share  the 
view  that  we  need  to  make  certain  we 
have  adequate  procedures  in  place  to 
take  care  of  the  defensive  needs  of  our 
forces:  and  to  ensure  that  all  other  na- 
tions involved  understand  the  terms  of 
our  action  before  we  go  forward. 

I  have  been  calling  for  Just  such  ss- 
surances  for  several  days.  We  should 
make  no  more  commitments,  like  the 
Kuwaiti  tanker  arrangement,  until  we 
are  absolutely  sure  it  to  in  our  long- 
term  interest  and  the  commitment  can 
be  fulfilled. 

I  should  note  that  I  do  have  some 
reservations  about  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  report  to  the  Congress 
before  it  goes  ahead.  I  would  hope, 
and  expect,  the  President  would  con- 
sult fully  with  us,  and  report  to  us, 
and  I  would  strongly  support  the 
Senate  urging  him  to  do  so. 

Nonetheless,  on  balance  the  aim  of 
the  amendment,  in  my  view,  to  right 
on  target,  and  I  Join  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has 
taken  a  strong  forthright  position.  He 
has  taken  it  publicly  and  I  welcome 
the  support  of  the  amendment  and  hto 
cosponsorshlp  of  it.  and  I  thank  him 
for  It. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  to  a  svif  f  icient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  2  days 
ago.  I  laid  out  before  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate,  my  very  deep  con- 
cerns that  we  are  overextending  our- 
selves in  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Yet.  it  would  appear  that  thto  ad- 
ministration to  bent  upon  making  a 
hasty  decision  on  military  protection 
for  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers— a  decision 
that  could  result  in  the  loss  of  even 
more  American  lives. 

The  Stark  should  not  have  lieen  in 
harm's  way,  but  the  tragic  events 
speak  for  themselves  and  they  speak 
to  all  those  who  would  listen,  and 
leam. 

The  lesson  to  thto— now  to  not  the 
time  to  rush  blindly  into  an  agreement 
that  could  cost  more  American  lives. 
We  must  take  the  time  to  carefully 
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the  situatiim,  to  measure  our  in- 
terests and  to  prepare  for  the  contin- 
gencies. 

The  amendment  offered  to  the 
Senate  today  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  do  Just  that 

The  amendment  seeks  an  assessment 
of  the  threat  to  United  States  forces  if 
we  undertake  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting Kuwaiti  tankers  through  the 
gulf  and  into  the  Straits  of  Hormus. 

The  amendment  requires  that  we  set 
out  rules  of  engagement  and  that  any 
cooperative  agreements  be  spelled  out 
so  that  our  allies  are  not  forced  to 
watch,  helplessly,  another  situation 
like  that  of  the  Stark. 

Mr.  President,  my  feelings  about  the 
participation  of  oiu-  allies  are  well 
Icnown.  The  United  States  to  preparing 
to  assume  the  lion's  share  of  the  risk 
for  keeping  the  Persian  Oulf  safe  at  a 
time  when  our  interests  are  less  than 
those  of  our  allies. 

In  fact,  less  than  2  percent  of  the  oQ 
consmned  in  the  United  States  psimm 
through  the  gulf.  On  the  other  hand. 
Western  Europe  gets  about  50  percent 
of  Its  oil  from  Oulf  States  and  J^wn 
about  90. 

I  believe  that  the  risks  shoiild  be 
shared  more  equitably  among  our 
allies— particularly  among  those  who 
have  a  much  greater  stake  in  the  area 
in  terms  of  their  energy  needs. 

The  American  people  have  a  demon- 
strated willingness  to  shoulder  the 
extra  load  when  our  friends  were  in 
need.  But,  when  we  send  our  sailors 
into  a  dangerous,  hostile  situation,  we 
expect  that  every  precaution  has  been 
taken,  every  possible  contingency  has 
been  plazmed  for. 

Similarly,  when  our  allies  have  had 
the  wherewithal,  the  resources,  we 
Americans  have  expected  them  to 
share  in  the  risks  of  any  endeavor  in 
the  common  good. 

Mr.  President,  thto  resolution  se^s 
only  what  the  American  people  expect 
and  deserve  from  thto  administration- 
namely  an  i^jproach  and  policy  that  to 
reasonable  and  responsible  with  assur- 
ances that  everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  ensure  the  safety  of  our 
men  and  ships  in  that  region. 

We  can  pursue  American  interests  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  and  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  done  without  a  rei>etition  of 
the  Stark  tragedy. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  support  the  amendment  not  be- 
cause of  any  dtoagreemoit  with  the 
policy  of  sending  U.S.  naval  vesseto  to 
the  gulf,  but  because  a  clearer  imder- 
standing  of  their  operational  orders  to 
needed.  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  duty  of  ensiuing  the  security  of 
the  free  world's  oil  supplies  will  fall  to 
the  United  States.  Were  we  to  with- 
draw from  the  gulf,  it  to  quite  possible 
that  those  oil  lifelines  would  be  cut. 
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ptunctnc  the  IndustrialJMd  world  into 
eeonoBBle  diaos.  UJB.  Navy  ahliM  have 
been  In  tlie  snU  rinoe  1949:  wttbdraw- 
liW  fram  the  region  would  be  an  atiro- 
gatton  of  the  Carter  doctrine. 

At  the  Mme  time,  the  death*  of  37 
Anerteane  aboard  the  UBA  Stark  last 
tf^iffwiay  remain  unezplatned.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  ledilative  branch 
and  the  American  peoide  know  the 
mke  of  engagement,  alert  status,  and 
readlnea  oonditlans  before  veaeels  of 
the  Middle  Bast  farce  begin  escorting 
Kuwaiti  tankers  in  a  war  aone. 

The  report  will  also  highlight  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Suropean  allies  to  protect 
F^rsian  Oulf  srelsnfii  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  whOe  the  United 
States  received  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  its  oil  supply  from  the  gulf. 
European  nations  and  Japan  depend 
on  Gulf  States  for  between  half  and  80 
percent  of  their  energy  requirements. 
WhUe  the  security  of  gulf  sealanes  is. 
at  the  moment,  dotendent  on  the 
United  States,  the  report  should  serve 
as  a  basis  for  more  equitable  burden- 
sharing  in  assuring  tbe  flow  of  oil  to 
the  free  world. 

In  sum.  the  report  is  a  wise  step  in 
assuring  full  communication  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
on  a  safajeet  of  great  political  and  mili- 
tary concern.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

eoeept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair, 
•nie  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.   The 
majority  leador. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Before  there  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  call,  would  it  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Republican  leader 
or  other  Senators  if  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  occur  at  noon  rather  than 
now?  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
ameiidments  that  are  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment. 
Mr.  HATFIEU).  Why  not  now? 
Mr.  BTRD.  Very  welL 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agtecdng  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 
The  bUl  deik  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    <^mfit^''    trtm    Delaware    [Mr. 
BmBi]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see Oil.  Goax]  are  necessarily  absent 
I  also  Minftiiivs*  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IkoitrI  is  absent 
because  of  questioning  witness  in  Iran- 
Oontra  hearbig. 

I  furtho-  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  viytbDg.  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Bnor]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SDfFSON.  I  •nnntmi^  that  the 
Bmatnr  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rumu*]  is  necessarily  abaent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shxlbt).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rolleill  Vote  No.  ISO  Leg.l 
YEAB-91 

MOjrBiban 


Oam 
Qtam 


BuiBpcn 


Qrunm 
Ormaler 
BwUn 
Hatch 

Heeht 
Hefltn 
Heiiis 


Pen 


Byrd 

CbAfW 

ChOM 

Ooehran 

Ooben 

Cooiad 

Cmatoo 

ITAlBAtO 

Danforth 

DMchte 

DeCoDdni 

Dlzoa 

Dodd 

Dole 

DoBMnid 

■nuM 
Bxon 
VntA 


JntiiM*«wi 
MeCIure 


If  Ortega 

HnmitliTer 
Kames 


PlJPUI 

Qoajte 

Reid 

Rlcsle 

Boekefdler 

Roth 

Sanfofd 


Shelby 


KemMdr 

Keny 

Lantenbert 

Leahy 

Leftn 


MataiiTiaia 
McCain 

Meleher 
ICetaenbaum 


Stafford 

Stennla 

StereoB 

Thimnand 

TrOile 

Wainer 

Wekker 

wnaon 

vnrth 


MitcheU 

NAYS-5 
Ntcklea 


WaUop 


BIden 
Gore 


NOTVOTINO-4 

Inouye 
Rudman 


So  the  amendment  (No.  209)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  BIr.  President,  the 
comanagers  of  the  bill  have  attempted 
to  accommodate  Senators  in  their 
schedules  this  morning  and  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  bill  moving 
along  pretty  well. 

We  had  Indicated,  so  there  could  be 
some  kind  of  planning  ahead,  that  we 
would  urge  them  to  be  on  the  floor 
ready  to  go.  The  next  amendment 
would  be  the  AIDS  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Hklms.  He  was 
here  about  an  hour  ago  waiting  to 
make  his  presentation. 

I  am  not  trying  to  Intervene  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I  am  merely 
saying  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  trying  to  help  by  saying  each  Sen- 
ator is  scheduled.  Senator  DxCoircnn 
asked  to  come  up  next.  Then  the 
schedule  got  interdicted  so  we  indicat- 
ed to  Senator  DcCoHcm  that  we 
would  take  him  up  Just  as  q\ilckly  as 
iwesible.  We  accommodated  the  lead- 


ership amendment  which  has  Just 
been  completed.  We  were  very  hi«>py 
to  do  that. 

We  have  no  authority  to  say  to  the 
Chair  who  to  recognize,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  But  we  are  trying  to 
keep  the  schedule  of  Senators  in  mind 
and  their  activities  on  the  floor  coordi- 
nated. That  is  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do.  Senator  Hbjcs  and  Sena- 
tor DcCoHcnn  have  been  here  for  an 
hour  and  we  alerted  them  to  the  time 
we  thought  we  would  be  able  to 
handle  their  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  amendment  that  I  am 
about  to  offer  would  not  be  voted 
upon.  It  would  involve  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  on  the 
floor  now.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  make  a  short  statement  as  welL 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  step  back  at 
this  point.  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  problem,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  agreeable. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  want 
to  go  forward  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  accommodate  what  the  committee 
is  trying  to  do.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  we  would  take  care  of  this 
amendment  In  colloquy  and  it  would 
not  take  very  long.  I  want  to  be  imder 
the  authority  of  the  committee  in 
what  it  \B  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  how  long  the  colloquy  will 
take?    

Mr.  METZEanBAUM.  Not  over  about 
5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  only  problem 
is  that  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  about  his  schedule  be- 
cause he  has  planned  his  schedule  to 
follow  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Oregon  that  I  am 
not  totally  sold  on  this  arrangement  of 
who  comes  when  and  where.  The  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  within  his  rights,  but  he 
is  not  tning  to  upset  the  applecart.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  I  am  not 
bringing  up  an  amendment  that  will 
tie  up  the  Senate  for  2  or  3  hours,  we 
might  as  well  bring  it  up  and  get  rid  of 
it.  It  would  be  one  more  down. 

B£r.  HATFIELD.  The  committee 
amendment  is  pending.  We  would  have 
to  get  unanimous  consent  to  set  it 
aside.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not  to 
the  committee  amendment  and,  there- 
fore, we  would  not  have  to  get  imanl- 
mous  consent 

In  order  to  keep  someone  on  the 
floor  ready  to  move  in,  and  we  have 
about  30  more  amendments  to  try  to 
get  through  today.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  let  the  managers  schedule 
the  time  so  that  it  woiild  be  conven- 
ient to  all.  and  to  keep  the  schedule  as 
we  have  it 


Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  I  will  not  make 
an  issue  of  it  but  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  that  I  am  not 
concerned  about  this  amendment  but 
on  earlier  occasions  in  the  past  when 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  han- 
dling a  bill  I  have  indicated  very,  very 
strong  objections  to  this  question  of 
unanimous  consent  in  order  to  have 
the  right  to  bring  up  an  amendment  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  the  floor 
should  be  managed. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  very  well  object  to  anyone 
getting  unanimous  consent  at  any 
point  but  Just  to  go  forward  with  an 
amendment  I  do  not  think  we  should 
manage  the  floor  to  preclude  Members 
from  bringing  up  their  amendments 
when  they  want  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  not  my  rule,  about  getting 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  amend- 
ments.     

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  I  expressed 
myself  on  this  issue  when  the  other 
side  was  in  the  majority.  I  said  I  do 
not  believe  you  should  have  this  proce- 
dure. It  is  simple  to  knock  it  out  of  the 
box.  Just  to  sit  there  and  object  to  set- 
ting an  amendment  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  did  not  exclude 
the  amendments  of  the  committee  bill 
to  be  a  traffic  cop.  We  only  excluded 
them  because  we  had  requests  from 
certain  Senators  that  they  be  ex- 
cluded. I  would  have  liked  to  have 
adopted  them  alL  But  the  point  is,  we 
have  had  Smators  say,  "Exclude  that 
committee  amendment"  or  another 
one.  That  is  why  we  have  done  that.  It 
is  not  to  be  a  policeman. 

ICr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  ac- 
commodating this  Senator.  I  had  to 
chair  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
meeting  which  we  have  had  scheduled 
for  a  long  time.  One  of  my  amend- 
ments would  have  been  in  order  with- 
out asking  unanimous  consent.  That  is 
part  of  the  problem. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  sajring.  I  appreciate  this  body 
accommodating  this  Senator  because  I 
might  have  missed  an  opportimity  had 
they  not  set  it  aside.  I  would  like  to 
follow  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na next  but  I  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  wait  10  more  minutes  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
not  trying  to  be  a  traffic  cop,  as  such, 
but  that  he  is  only  trying  to  accommo- 
date all  S^ators. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  prefer  that  I  go  for- 
ward?       

Mr.  HATFIEUD.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  let  me 
assure  every  Senator  that  there  has 
been  abaolutely  no  effort  daytime  or 
nl^tUme.  to  try  to  preclude  any  Sen- 
ator from  having  his  rightful  place  in 
this  debate  to  offer  amendments,  to 


(Vpose   amendmoits.   and   so   forth. 
Nothing  like  that  has  happened. 

We  have  planned  ahead  a  little, 
trying  to  get  through  a  long  list,  a 
highly  important  list 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  very  ca- 
pable Senator  and  he  knows  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  here  about  these 
involved  matters  and  their  conse- 
quences. I  do  like  to  hear  his  sugges- 
tions, too. 

We  are  not  trying  to  exclude  anyone. 
We  are  trying  to  pass  the  bill  today. 

I  have  already  said,  Mr.  President  I 
think  that  this  whole  matter  with  ref- 
erence to  appropriations  bills  having 
legislative  amoidments  attached  to 
them  is  something  that  has  been  out- 
lawed by  the  Senate  rules  a  long  time 
and  has  worked  mighty  well  until  the 
last  several  years. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  falling 
away,  a  deterioration  and  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  given  special  atten- 
tion to  reviving  that  rule  and  working 
it  out  for  the  modem  conditions  we 
operate  under  now. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  inter- 
est and  his  effort. 

Mr.  TTCT-M'S  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  I  think  I  had 
the  floor.  But  I  an  going  to  yield  the 
floor  and  yield  to  the — - 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
floor  is  available  for  Senators  to  seek 
recognition. 

BSr.  WTi?T-M'«  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  "TiiT.Mfi  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President  I  would  be  perfectly 
amenable,  and  I  am  sure  Senator 
WxicKSR  would  as  well,  to  let  the 
Seiuite  handle  any  short-term  amend- 
ments that  may  be  presented— Senator 
MxTZKiraATni,  for  example. 

I  Just  want  to  Imow  when  it  is  proper 
and  convenient  for  my  amendment  to 
be  called  up. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  proceed 
under  a  time  agreement— he  said  10 
minutes— that  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
tome.  

Mr.  BCETiSENBAUM.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HELENS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  all 
concerned. 

AMKinniKIIT  HO.  ai2 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  in  a 
moment  I  shall  ask  that  the  deiii 
state  an  amendment  which  I  already 
have  at  the  desk,  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment but  let  me  say  that  I  am  moti- 
vated by  a  deep  concern  about  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  this  country  and  I 
think  there  is  too  little  being  done 
atwutit 

Now,  this  amendment  will  do  only 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
adding  AIDS  to  a  list  of  communicable 
diseases  that  already  have  test  re- 
quirements, and  it  Is  my  intent  re- 
gardless of  the  parliamentary  develCH?- 
ments.  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  the 


length  of  my  caUe  tow.  to  have  a  vote 
one  way  or  another  so  that  the  Senate 
will  9eak  on  this  question. 

If  it  is  a  tabling  moUon.  fine.  If  a 
point  of  order  is  raised,  then  dQ>aid- 
ing  on  how  the  Chair  rules— if  the 
Chair  rules  that  it  is  not  in  order,  I  am 
going  to  do  something  that  I  am  very  . 
reliictant  to  do  and  that  is  v>peal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time. 
I  shall  not  take  up  much  time.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  right  now,  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mississippi,  but 
I  want  a  vote.  I  want  an  expression  on 
what  this  Ck>ngress  intends  to  do  with 
respect  to  a  disease  that  is  life-threat- 
ening in  increasing  numbers  to  inno- 
cent people. 

So,  Mr.  President  I  now  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HsLMBl  propoMs  an  amendment  numbered 
213: 

On  page  S4,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  use 
in  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  unless  such 
State,  District,  or  territory  requires,  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  granting  of  a  marriage  license, 
testing  negatively  for  Infection  with  the  hu- 
man immunodeficiency  virus:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  SecUon  212(aK6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  or  who  test  positively 
for  infection  with  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus'.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  clerk  for  reading  the 
amendment  Including  the  tough  word 
that  he  had  to  pronounce. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  general 
population  against  the  spread  of 
AIDS,  and  to  accomplish  it  I  propose 
two  things:  First  the  amendment 
would  give  the  States  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  test  for  AIDS  before  granting 
marriage  licenses.  Let  me  say  as  em- 
phatically as  I  Imow  how,  a  majority 
of  States  already  require  testing  for 
various  commimicable  diseases  includ- 
ing rubella,  syphlUs,  tuberculosiB,  and 
so  forth.  So  I  do  not  want  to  hear  too 
much  about  States  rights  in  this 
matter  because  this  Senator  believes 
in  States  rights  as  strongly  as  any- 
body. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  this 
country,  this  Government  begin  test- 
ing Immigrants  coming  into  this  coun- 
try for  the  AIDS  virus. 

Now.  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  ar- 
gtunent  about  this  amendment  but  I 
cannot    see    why.    ^MdflcaUy.    the 
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at,   flMt.   provMes   that   in 

•  bx  a  State's  reddoits  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  $30  million  the  Annopria- 
tkna  Committee  has  aUocated  for 
dnm  for  Indlvlduali  with  AIDS  the 
State  muet  require  AIDS  testlnt  as  a 
conditton  for  grantlns  a  marriage  11- 


Now.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments  have  spent  substantial  sums  on 
AIDS  rcecsrrh  and  education.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
appropriated  over  $1.4  billion  for 
AIDS  research  during  the  past  6  years. 
Now.  I  am  not  arguing  today  about 
whether  the  huge  amounts  already 
ment  on  AIDS  research  and  education 
are  too  much  or  too  little.  I  am  saying 
in  proposing  this  amendment  that  we 
should  try  to  stop  the  q;>md  of  AIDS 
as  well  as  try  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS. 
They  are  parallel  trades.  If  it  turns 
out  there  is  no  cure  at  all.  then  our  ef- 
forts dtreeted  at  prevention  will  be  the 
most  imponrtant  steps  we  could  poesi- 
bly  have  taken. 

Mandatory  premarital  testing  makes 
good  sense  as  a  preventive  measure. 
Marriage  lloenses  authorize  couples  to 
engage  in  sexual  activities  and  to  bring 
children  into  this  world.  Many  States 
do  not  issue  marriage  licenses  to  indi- 
viduals infected  with  rubella  or  syphi- 
lis. fin»wm«m  sense  dictates  that  States 
should  not  do  so  for  individuals  who 
are  infected  with  AIDS. 

Scientists  have  now  determined  that 
the  AIDS  vims  can  be  paned  from  the 
female  to  the  male  as  well  as  from  the 
male  to  the  female.  In  addition,  fe- 
males who  are  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus  can  pass  the  An>S  Infection  to 
their  unborn  chfldren.  Of  those  who 
test  positive,  the  Publle  Health  Service 
predicts  that  approximately  30  per- 
cent will  go  on  to  develop  full-blown 
AIDS.  Other  authorities  have  said 
that  this  figure  could  be  as  high  as  50 
percent. 

Dr.  Roy  Schwan  of  the  AMA  has  re- 
portedly stated,  and  I  quote  him.  "As 
an  immunologist  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  not  to  see  100  percent"  of  those 
infected  developing  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  some  States  may  have 
only  a  handful  of  AIDS  cases  and  the 
incidence  of  AIDS  cases  among  hetero- 
sexuals, even  in  the  high-risk  areas,  is 
minifMi  Nonetheless,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  States  not  be  "a  day 
late  and  a  dollar  short"  In  their  efforts 
to  contain  the  mread  of  AIDS. 

AooanUng  to  the  statistics  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  the  pro- 
pos^on  of  women  who  contracted 
AIDS  through  heterosexual  contact 
rose  from  12  percent  in  liM2  to  26  per- 
cent in  1986.  AcoOTding  to  a  November 
24. 1966  article.  AIDS  infection  may  be 
incressing  at  a  faster  rate  among  het- 
erosexuals than  amxHig  those  in  the 
estaUlshed  risk  group,  and  we  all 
know  what  that  is. 


Pranarltal  tests  are  nothing  new  for 
the  majority  of  the  States,  as  I  have 
indicated  earlier.  By  my  count,  27 
States,  maybe  more  than  that,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  currently  require 
testing  for  syphilis  or  rubella  prior  to 
Issuing  a  marriage  license. 

If  we  can  test  for  those  diseases,  Mr. 
President.  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  we  cannot  test  for  AIDS,  a  disease 
which  is  far  deadlier  for  parents  and 
for  unborn  children  than  syphilis  or 
German  measles  ever  could  be. 

Again.  I  would  note  that  some  Sena- 
tors may  during  this  debate  get  up  and 
say,  "This  is  an  invasion  of  States' 
rights."  I  do  not  agree.  This  amend- 
ment will  not.  I  repeat  for  emphasis, 
will  not.  force  States  to  enact  laws  to 
require  premarital  testing  for  AIDS. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  simply  says 
that  if  the  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  J3J&.  territories  or  residents 
within  such  State,  district  or  territory 
want  free  drugs  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  then  they  must  also 
begin  to  take  serious  preventive  steps 
to  curb  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

That  is  all  it  sajrs.  I  believe  as  one 
Senator,  as  one  American,  that  pre- 
marital testing  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Hence,  my  offering  of  this 
amendment. 

Do  not  think  I  am  very  much  alone 
on  this,  ISj.  President.  The  American 
people  want  this  Government,  this 
Congress  to  take  some  action.  Accord- 
ing to  an  i^rU  poll  taken  by  UJS.  News 
and  CNN  Cable  News  Network,  the 
majority  of  Americans  favor  mandato- 
ry AIDS  testing  in  certain  situations. 
Seventy-seven  percent  according  to 
that  poll  favor  mandatory  premarital 
testing. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment. 

The  second  part  would  simply 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  make  infection  with  the 
human  immimodeficiency  virus  a 
groimd  for  excluadon  from  entry  into 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  if 
people  come  to  our  borders  to  immi- 
grate, to  become  American  citizens 
they  have  to  take  a  test.  If  they  have 
AIDS,  they  do  not  come.  It  is  fair 
enough  in  terms  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  American  people,  because  cur- 
rently the  immigration  law  already 
lists  33  groimds  for  barring  aliens 
from  the  United  States,  and  on  that 
list  are  certain  physical  and  mental 
impairments. 

For  example,  if  the  immigrant  has— 
and  I  quote  from  the  statute— "a  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,"  he  or  she 
cannot  come  in.  That  is  already  the 
law.  So  what  is  the  big  deal  about 
saying  that  we  cannot  add  infection 
with  the  AIDS  virus  to  that  list? 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  know 
some  of  the  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
eases alrtndy  specified  tmder  regula- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  pro- 
nounce them  all  correctly,  but  I  will 


do  the  best  I  can.  They  are  chancroid, 
gonorrhea,  granuloma  inguinale,  lep- 
rosy-infectious: lymphogranuloma 
venerium,  syphillis— inf  ectioxis  or  tu- 
berculosis—active. 

If  people  wanting  to  come  Into  this 
country  have  any  of  those,  they  are 
excluded  from  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

I  say  again,  what  is  the  big  deal? 
Why  the  opposition  to  adding  AIDS  to 
that  already  long  list? 

The  reason  why  these  grounds  for 
exclusion  were  enacted  is  obvlotis,  Mr. 
President  The  Federal  Government 
has  the  obligation  to  protect  its  citi- 
zenry from  foreigners  immigrating  to 
this  country  who  carry  deadly  diseases 
which  threaten  the  health  and  safety 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

So  I  say  again,  what  is  wrong  with 
adding  one  more,  a  disease  that  is  on 
the  minds  of  every  American  todasr? 

I  agree  with  this  principle  of  exclu- 
sion, which  is  why  this  amendment  is 
pending  in  the  Senate  today.  The 
AIDS  epidemic  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  deadly  diseases  of 
this  century.  We  have  all  heard  the 
statistics  on  Americans  who  have  it— 
35,219— and  the  numbers  who  have 
died— 20,352— and  those  infected  with 
the  virus— between  1.5  and  3  million. 
But,  the  epidemic  extends  beyond  our 
borders.  In  December  1982,  the  World 
Health  Organization  [WHO]  reported 
711  cases  of  AIDS  from  16  countries. 
By  January  1987,  85  coimtries  report- 
ed 37,872  cases  of  AIDS. 

On  January  15,  1987,  Jonathan 
Mann,  director.  Special  Program  on 
AIDS  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, testified  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee.  He 
reported  that  Africa  has  reported 
2,323  cases  of  AIDS,  the  Americas— 
31,320  cases:  Asia— 86  cases;  Europe— 
3.847  cases  and  Oceania  386  cases. 
These  numbers,  according  to  Dr. 
Mann,  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
AIDS  cases,  which  he  estimates  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100.000— and  still  counting.  Further- 
more, he  predicted  that  between  5  and 
10  million  pe<H>le  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Nothing  to  be  alarmed  about?  Is  this 
something  to  debate  about?  I  think 
not— not  if  we  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  protect  the  health  and  the 
lives  of  the  American  people. 

Despite  the  growing  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  ccmtracted  the 
AIDS  virus  worldwide  and  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  disease,  this  country  is 
continuing  to  welcome  with  open  aims 
individuals  who  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

We  are  excluding  individuals  with 
infectious  syphilis.  This  is  In  the  law, 
and  that  is  being  done.  In  all  candor, 
does  it  make  any  sense  that  we  should 
not  exclude— or.  to  put  it  more  suc- 
cinctly, forbid— the  entry  of  individ- 


uals infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  as 
well?  Just  add  inf  ecUon  with  the  HIV 
virus  to  the  list  of  things  for  which 
people  are  excluded  already,  under  the 
law.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

It  is  undear  how  many  individuals 
infected  with  the  virus  have  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  this  country.  All  we 
have  are  estimates.  We  do  know  that 
between  January  1, 1981,  to  December 
1988,  more  than  2.8  million  people 
have  come  into  this  country:  43,312 
persons  have  immigrated  from  Haiti 
and  78,257  have  immigrated  from  vari- 
ous countries  in  Africa.  We  do  know 
that,  insofar  as  the  disease  AIDS  is 
concerned.  Haiti  and  Central  Africa 
are  high  risk  areas. 

Do  Senators  want  to  take  a  position 
today  that  "Well,  we  had  better  not  do 
anything  about  this:  let's  think  about 
it.  Let's  talk  about  it:  let's  pump  some 
more  money  into  this  kind  of  program 
or  that  kind  of  program?  " 

This  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
feels  that  we  had  better  do  something 
now.  if  we  are  really  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  young  people,  the 
middle-aged  people,  and  the  old 
people. 

It  is  only  elementary  that  as  the  epi- 
demic continues  to  spread  abroad,  im- 
migrants in  greater  niunbers  will  be 
bringing  the  AIDS  vlnis  to  the  United 
States. 

So  my  amendment,  I  thinlE,  simply 
makes  common  sense.  It  is  what  the 
American  people  want,  by  every  poll  I 
have  seen,  and  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
According  to  the  April  20,  1987,  UJ3. 
News-CNN  poll.  I  reiterate.  74  percent 
of  those  surveyed  favored  mandatory 
AIDS  testing  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  turn 
this  debate  takes  today,  I  intend  to  be 
here  and  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  a 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  makes  good  sense.  It 
will  help  contain  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus,  it  is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  and  it 
is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

BCr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
bitag  the  matter  of  AIDS  before  my 
colleagues  for  a  thorough  discussion, 
in  the  hope  that  what  we  do  today  and 
in  the  future  weeks  and  months  will 
be  guided  by  sdenoe  and  not  by  philos- 
ophy. 

Certainly,  the  threat  of  AIDS— the 
existoioe  and  the  threat  of  AIDS— is 
the  most  severe  crisis  to  be  posed  to 
this  country  in  the  lifetime  of  all  of 
us.  within  and  without  this  Chamber. 
I  might  add  that  that  includes  any 
armed  confllet  that  occurred  during 
that  period  of  time. 


I  find  it  ironic  that  with  that  kind  of 
threat  posed  to  the  safety  of  this 
Nation,  with  that  kind  of  threat  posed 
to  the  lives  of  this  Nation,  we  have  an 
administration  that  is  Q>lit  in  terms  of 
its  leadership  reqxmse  to  the  AIDS 
crisis. 

There  are  those  who  are  the  philoso- 
phers, led  by  Secretary  of  Education 
Bennett  and  adviser  Gary  Bauer,  who, 
without  any  expertise  or  scientific 
knowledge,  choose  to  make  their  re- 
maiks  to  an  AIDS  req>onse  based  on 
philosophical  grounds. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  are  men 
of  sdence— Dr.  Mason  at  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control:  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Dr.  C.  Ever- 
ett Koop— those  in  the  administration 
with  sdentlflc  credentials,  who  base 
their  response  to  the  threat  on  the 
facts  and  on  the  promise  of  sdence. 

The  reason  why  this  debate  is  impor- 
tant—and I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  endless 
debate,  because  it  Is  not:  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  in  wanting  an 
up  and  down  vote  on  this  amendmoit 
in  a  fair  amount  of  time— the  reason 
why  this  debate  is  important  is  that  it 
is  the  opening  debate.  That  is  why  I 
attach  special  significance  to  it. 

Either  we  are  going  to  go  down  the 
philosophical  path  or  we  are  going  to 
take  the  advice  and  the  directions 
from  the  men  and  women  of  sdence 
and  from  the  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge that  are  repositories  of  sdentlflc 
knowledge. 

The  response  has  already  been  de- 
clared by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  be  philosophical  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  do  not  have  direction 
at  the  highest  level  of  government 
that  has  impacted  on  the  ability  of  the 
executive  branch  to  respond.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  hi«>pen  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
that  to  be  how  the  legislation  re- 
sponds. 

Nothing  can  set  a  better  example 
than  the  amendment  that  is  currently 
before  us.  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  is  opposed  to 
mandatory  testing  for  those  persons 
wishing  to  get  married.  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  is  opposed  to  manada- 
tory  testing  for  those  seeking  a  license 
to  get  married.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sdences  is  opposed  to  mandatory 
tesUng  for  those  seeking  a  marriage  li- 
cense. 

And  against  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sdences.  stands  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  no  better  than  he  in  terms  of 
our  knowledge.  We  are  both  laymen. 
But  the  basis  of  our  promoting  or  op- 
podng  legislation  is  very  much  differ- 
ent. He  cares  to  opine  and  philoso- 


phize. I  care  to  base  my  arguments  on 
sdoioe. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
Nation  in  a  time  of  extrane  crisis,  a 
crisis  which  will  become  even  more  ex- 
treme over  time,  will  ttapooA  out  of 
fear  and  emotion,  in  which  case  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  fight,  or  whether  this 
Nation  is  going  to  use  the  tools  that 
we  uniquely  have  with  the  greatest  sd- 
entlflc and  educational  establishment 
known  to  man.  If  we  use  those  tools, 
we  are  going  to  win.  If  we  react  to  our 
fear  and  emotion,  not  only  will  we  lose 
our  own  Nation,  but  indeed  the  world, 
and  the  crisis  is  Just  that  serious. 

I  think  it  is  Important  as  one  who 
has  traced  the  events  of  the  past  sev- 
enX  years  that  we  step  back  and  look 
at  what  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
AIDS. 

First  of  all,  everyone  in  this  Nation 
should  take  great  pride  in  the  rvidity 
of  the  discovery,  isolating  and  donlng 
of  the  AIDS  virus.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  man  has  any  Nation  accom- 
plished what  was  accomplished  by  our 
scientists  and  colleagues  around  the 
world  in  identifying,  isolating,  and 
donlng  the  AIDS  virus.  Usually  what 
would  have  taken  a  decade  was  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  time. 

Why?  Because  over  the  objections  of 
those  who  feel  that  government  has  a 
small  role  to  play  in  our  lives,  this 
country  over  the  past  several  decades 
has  ever  increasingly  made  more  and 
more  of  a  commitment  to  basic  bio- 
medical research,  and  we  have  made 
more  and  more  of  a  commitment  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
With  that  background  of  knowledge  in 
hand  and  with  the  moneys  that  were 
spent,  sometimes  moneys  that  were 
ridiculed  for  this  study  or  that  study 
we  were  in  a  position  to  confront  the 
enemy  very  fast  and  we  did. 

That  is  the  good  news. 

The  next  step:  What  should  we  do  in 
terms  of  chemoprophylactics.  that  is, 
stopping  the  progression  or  the  shred- 
ding of  the  virus  within  the  body?  And 
what  should  we  do  about  developing  a 
vaccine  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
threat? 

It  was  one  year  ago,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Bill  Proxmikx,  that  I  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  mipn^nlations  bill, 
asked  for  a  $47  million  appropriation 
to  go  toward  clinical  trials  for  the  de- 
velopment of  those  drugs  which 
looked  promising  for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS.  Specifically,  what  had  motivat- 
ed me  to  bring  the  amendment  up  on 
the  Senate  floor— it  had  not  beoi  a 
part  of  any  hearing— what  brought 
that  amendment  to  the  floor  was  the 
success  to  some  degree  that  had  at- 
tended the  experimental  drug  AZT. 
Again.  Congress  was  resp(mdlng  imme- 
diately where  there  was  even  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  and,  indeed,  where  the 
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Nattonal  InatttutM  of  Health  and 
thoM  who  were  In  the  know  said  we 
oui^  to  take  a  gamble,  we  oui^t  to 
try.  Tliera  was  no  delay  whatsoever. 

There  la  no  queatlon  of  the  fact  that 
AZT  is  not  the  answer,  but  It  Is  an- 
othCT  building  block  in  resolving  the 


Within  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  Is  $30  mHUon  i^ilch  is  to  go  to 
those  Indlvkluals  who  no  longer  wHl 
get  AZT  free  through  the  clinical  trial 
proceas  and  would  have  to  pay  for  it  or 
die.  It  is  mmey  that  is  to  cover  the 
cost  of  AZT  and  other  drugs  which 
prove  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  person 
with  AIDS  for  those  who  are  medical- 
ly eligible  for  the  drug  but  are  imable 
to  pay  for  it. 

BeUeve  me  when  I  say  this  Nation 
has  revKUMled  very  dramatically  to 
tzying  to  find  the  answers  through  sd- 
enoe.  In  1984.  the  President,  and  I  am 
tAiMttj  about  AIDS  funding,  requested 
$SSJ  mUlIoD;  Coogreas  appropriated 
$61.4  million.  In  1986  the  President  re- 
quested $80  million:  Congress  appro- 
priated $108.8  million.  In  1986  the 
President  requested  $128  million:  Con- 
gress ai>propriated  $244  million.  In 
1987.  $213  million  from  the  President; 
Congress  an^ropriated  $413  million. 

It  is  no  longer  Just  a  question  of 
AZT.  There  are  other  drugs  which 
show  even  greater  promise  than  AZT, 
but  they  have  come  to  pass  by  virtue 
of  our  commitment,  commitments  of 
minds  and  money  to  resolving  this 
deadly  threat. 

It  was  not  cheap  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  cheap  to  resolve  it.  And  I  cannot 
say  to  you  that  the  money  spent  on 
AZT  win  result  in  life  for  those  who 
get  it.  It  may  not.  You  are  only  pro- 
londng  the  time  that  they  can  live. 
hoptog  that  in  the  meantime  some- 
thing wHl  come  along  to  give  them 
life.  That  is  the  theory.  That  is  the 
hope. 

Already  we  know  that  since  I  stood 
on  this  floor  a  year  ago  we  have  made 
even  larger  strides  toward  achieving  a 
better  chance  of  some  form  of  chemo- 
prophylactics.  I  rnteat  that  is  not  the 
vaodne.  The  matter  of  the  vaccine. 
and  I  will  get  into  that,  certainly  is  a 
ways  off.  probably  no  sooner  than 
1996. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  have  reqwoded  in  a  tradition- 
al way  toward  this  threat  of  disease. 
We  have  never  asked  people  in  the 
past,  and  we  should  not  now  ask,  how 
did  you  get  your  disease.  We  never 
passed  Jud^pnent  on  lifestyle  or  any 
other  matter.  If  there  has  been  a 
threat  we  have  met  it.  We  have  always 
spoken  loodly  tot  life  in  this  Nation. 
We  have  never  asked  why.  We  have 
nmely  understood  that  threat  and  we 
have  gone  to  meet  it.  We  have  never 
In  morallBtle  debate  over  dis- 
ever.  such  as  is  going  on  now  in 
the  higher  edielons  of  the  administra- 
tion. 


We  have  left  the  conquering  of  dis- 
eases to  the  men  and  women  of  sci- 
ence, not  to  the  politicians  and  not  to 
the  philosophers. 

I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  basis  that 
I  am  a  liberal  and  he  is  a  conservative. 
That  has  absolutely  no  part  in  this 
debate.  What  has  part  in  this  debate  is 
that  every  single  credible  scientific 
source  opposes  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  asking  for. 

States'  rights— I  am  going  to  oppose 
his  amendment  on  a  State's  rights 
basis?  I  certainly  am  not. 

May  I  remind  you  it  is  the  adminis- 
tration that  more  than  once  through 
spokesmen  has  said  this  is  really  a 
matter  of  education  for  local  school 
boards,  and  let  the  States  decide. 

No,  it  is  not.  This  is  a  threat  posed 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
AIDS  virus  or  HIV  virus  has  absolute- 
ly no  knowledge  of  State  lines  or 
boundaries.  We  did  not  ask  Connecti- 
cut to  go  ahead  and  do  its  part  in 
World  War  II.  And  we  did  not  ask 
Texas  or  C^ifomia  to  act  on  their 
own. 

We  faced  that  threat  as  a  nation. 
And  we  have  to  face  this  as  a  nation. 

Why  oppose  mandatory  testing  in 
cases  of  an  application  for  a  marriage 
license.  First  of  all,  the  implication  is. 
with  an  amendment  such  as  this,  that 
we  have  a  test  which  is  completely  ac- 
curate. The  testing  process,  as  indeed 
the  chemoprophylactic  drug  process, 
as  indeed  the  process  for  developing 
vaccine.  Is  far  from  perfect.  We  have  a 
good  test,  but  In  nowise  a  perfect  test. 

There  are  those  that  say  there 
should  be  an  awareness  of  those  that 
test  positive  and  we  should  ensure  the 
protection  of  their  rights.  That  is  an 
issue. 

But  for  1  minute  I  would  like  to  dte 
the  other  aspect  of  the  test  which  does 
not  receive  as  much  discxission.  Those 
that  test  negative  when  in  fact  they 
may  be  positive  there  are  those  that 
test  negative,  are  told  they  do  not 
have  AIDS  when  indeed  they  are  posi- 
tive. And  so  they  may  go  out  in  the 
world,  to  Infect  further  people  with 
the  supposed  knowledge  that  they  are 
not  Infected  when  in  fact  they  are. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  period  of 
time  anywhere  from  2  or  3  weelcs  to  3 
months  in  the  incubation  of  the  virus 
and  if  the  test  takes  place  during  that 
time,  it  can  come  out  negative,  when, 
the  person  is  positive  and  clearly  a 
risk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  Just  on  this  point? 

Mr.  WEICKJfiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor Is  aware  of  the  testimony  that  we 
had  in  our  Health  Committee  1  week 
ago  by  Dr.  James  Mason  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  ControL  He  was 
asked  ^edf ically  about  the  advisabil- 
ity of  mandatory  testing  for  those  that 


were  going  to  be  married.  His  response 
was  unequivocally  negative.  Dr.  Mas(m 
does  strongly  support  encouragemmt 
of  tesUng,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut knows  very  well,  of  high  risk 
groups.  However,  he  pointed  out  that 
marriage  license  applicants  are  prob- 
ably one  of  the  lowest  risk  groups  in 
our  society,  since  there  has  been  a 
heavy  presumption.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, that  some  people  are  living  to- 
gether prior  to  the  time  that  they  are 
married  and  some  will  obviously  con- 
tinue to  live  together. 

At  our  hearing,  it  was  pointed  out 
that— due  to  scarce  resources— people 
now  have  to  wait  a  period  of  up  to  9 
weeks  to  be  tested  in  New  York,  and  in 
CaUfomia.  The  system  Is  tiasically 
overloaded.  From  a  public  health 
point  of  view,  the  areas  to  be  tested 
ought  to  be  those  areas  where  there  is 
the  highest  risk— particularly  with  the 
kind  of  resources  which  are  available 
to  the  States. 

I  thought  that  this  testimony  was 
extremely  convincing  and  logical,  and 
resulted  from  a  conference  of  public 
health  officials  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

The  second  point,  if  the  Senator 
would  continue  to  yield  further,  con- 
cerns the  testing  of  immigrants.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  are  high  risk 
populations  and  there  may  be  some 
Justification  for  testing  certain  groups 
that  may  be  coming  to  the  United 
States.  But,  again,  there  may  be  much 
less  reason  to  test  groups  from  a 
niunber  of  the  geographical  areas 
from  around  the  world. 

And  another  point  was  raised  during 
those  conferences:  if  we  are  really 
going  to  be  serious  about  testing  those 
that  are  coming  into  the  United 
States,  it  may  very  well  make  more 
sense  to  test  businessmen  that  are 
coming  from  those  areas  with  high  in- 
cidence of  AIDS.  This  might  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense,  in  terms  of  the 
public  health,  than  Instituting  leglslar 
tion  that  would  require  every  immi- 
grant coming  into  the  United  States  to 
be  tested. 

So  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  would, 
as  the  Senator  so  ably  pointed  out. 
listen  to  those  who  are  on  the  front 
line  of  this  public  health  issue  and 
who  have  made  recommendations.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  Senators  generally  on 
this  issue  have  demonstrated  a  pro- 
found leadership  in  this  area.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  concern.  They 
have  noted  why  it  is  imjMrtant  to  have 
mandatory  testing  in  the  military, 
where  you  are  going  to  have  blood 
transfusions  in  times  of  conflict;  and 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps  where  they 
provide  blood  for  their  own  in-house 
kind  of  exchange.  There  should  be 
testing  in  those  particular  groups  for 
very  soimd  public  health  reasons. 


But  I  hope  that  ovi  colleagues 
would  pay  heed  to  the  message  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  reference 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  which  have 
made.  I  think,  very  powerful  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  to  who  are  the  high 
risk  groups.  They  have  pointed  out  the 
urgent  need  to  get  about  the  business 
of  addressing  the  real  public  health 
issues  and  not  Just  falling  Into  a  blind 
alley,  which  I  think  is  being  raised  by 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  agree  with  at 
least  some  of  those  observations. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  agree  en- 
tirely with  all  of  the  observations  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He,  along  with  a  handful  in 
this  body,  has  been  involved  in  AIDS 
issues  as  the  threat  has  grown.  The 
points  that  he  is  making  are  not  philo- 
sophical points.  They  are  not  the 
points  of  a  New  Englander  or  a  Demo- 
crat. They  are  derived  from  the  advice 
of  men  and  women  of  science  whom  he 
has  listened  to  over  the  past  several 
years,  as.  Indeed,  has  this  Senator.  I 
agree  completely  with  all  of  his  re- 
marks. 

I  might  add,  because  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant, I  have  a  letter  in  front  of  me 
that  was  written  by  Dr.  Koop,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  to  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  a 
New  Hampshire  State  representative. 

Let  me  Just  read  one  paragn4>h,  be- 
cause it  confirms  those  remarlcs  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made. 

The  Surgeon  General  writes: 

Currently  there  are  proposals  in  several 
states  to  provide  mandatory  testing  for 
AIDS  (e.K..  those  applying  for  marriage  li- 
censes). While  well  intentioned,  such  laws 
would  spend  a  lot  of  money  testing  a  group 
for  AIDS  at  low  risk  and  finding  few  cases. 

Exactly  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Manachusetts  was  making: 

Scarce  public  funds  would  be  better  spent 
provldbog  anonymous  voluntary  test  sites 
for  those  who  believe  they  may  have  been 
exposed.  This  method  would  uncover  more 
cases,  be  more  cost  effective  and  lead  to 
more  behavioral  changes.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  strong  laws,  but  rather  favor  laws  and 
programs  that  will  wihance  public  health 
and  contain  the  AIDS  epidemic 

This  letter  from  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  very  well  con- 
firms what  the  Senator  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  said  and  what  those  that 
have  been  monitoring  this  disease 
know. 

Let  me  also  say  that  for  those  who 
think  that  testing  is  some  simple 
device  without  expense,  we  are  talk^ 
here  about  probably  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  $105  million  to  $125  million. 
Testing  has  to  go  with  counseling,  and 
that  procedure  costs  about  $42  to  $50 
per  person. 

The  doUar  amount  does  not  bother 
me,  very  frankly.  As  I  said,  whatever  is 


needed  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
provide. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

BCr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri 

Bir.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  first  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  he 
loiovra  from  talldng  to  me,  I  think  that 
this  is  an  enormously  serious  question, 
a  question  that  we  have  not  spent 
enough  time  at  as  a  body  in  the 
Senate. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned that  it  Is  coming  up  at  all  on  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bUl  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  Senate  who  feel  that  the  AIDS 
question  is  maybe  the  largest  question 
of  our  time  and  yet  we  have  not  really 
thought  out  exactly  where  we  are 
going  on  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  publicly,  as  I  have  pri- 
vately, I  am  not  sure  what  my  opinion 
Is  on  It.  I  know  I  am  very  concerned. 

But  let  me  Just  ask  the  Senator  a 
few  questions. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  of  Sur- 
geon General  Koop's  letter  that  his 
objection  to  mandatory  testing  for 
people  who  are  getting  marriage  li- 
censes is  that  the  yield  would  not  be 
very  high.  It  would  be  a  relatively  low 
yield.  These  are  people  who  are  cur- 
rently at  low  risk  for  AIDS  and.  there- 
fore, why  spend  the  funds  to  test  this 
group? 

ISz.  WEICKER.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  he  makes. 

Blr.  DANFORTH.  With  respect  to 
that  point,  when  I  got  married  almost 
30  years  ago,  I  was  required  to  take  a 
Wassermann  test.  Is  that  not  the 
name  of  it? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Ux.  DANFORTH.  Well,  whatever,  it 
was  for  a  blood  test.  Anyhow,  blood 
was  drawn  from  my  arm  to  determine 
whether  I  had  a  venereal  disease.  I 
would  guess  it  would  \»  equally  a  low- 
risk  groiq?  at  that  time.  I  think  I  paid 
for  the  test.  I  do  not  think  it  was  paid 
out  of  public  funds. 

Is  it  the  point  of  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al with  respect  to  the  cost  pertaining 
to  charging  $40  or  whatever  it  is,  for 
the  test  to  people  who  are  m>plicants 
for  marriage  licenses? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  sure  I  im- 
derstand  the  question. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  objection  of 
the  Surgeon  General  is  that  the  cost 
of  testing  is  a  drain  on  public  funds, 
would  not  that  problem  be  obviated  by 
placing  the  burden  on  the  person  seek- 
ing the  marriage  Ucense?  In  other 
words,  you  woidd  Just  say:  "A  require- 
ment for  getting  married  is  you  pass  a 
blood  test." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  point  the  Surgeon  General 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  Just  addt«as- 
ing  that  point,  which  I  take  It  was  the 
point  that  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Again,  it  was  one 
point.  

(Mr.  HARKIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  us  Just  deal 
with  this  point. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frmn  Mis- 
souri. The  Senator  from  Missouri 
raises  a  good  point  insofar  as  how  to 
gain  more  resources  in  this  fight.  I  do 
not  disagree,  but  I  have  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  frtnn  Missouri 
that  those  who  have  opposed  funding 
for  basic  biomedical  research  have  op- 
posed additional  AIDS  money  and 
they  are  going  to  oppose  $30  million  so 
that  people  might  live  longer,  a 
chance  they  might  live,  period.  And 
they  are  often  with  those  who  say, 
"No  new  taxes."  It  is  usually  the  same 
group. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  Seoator  will 
forgive  me,  I  have  questions  about  the 
$30  million  and  I  hope  at  some  point 
during  this  discussion  to  get  into  those 
questions.  But  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
gument that  is  made  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  Senator  fnnn  Massa- 
chusetts that  this  is  a  low-risk  group, 
why  spend  the  money  testing  this  low- 
risk  group,  my  question  would  be, 
"Why  not  slmp^  charge  them?" 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing  

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  sajring  the  Individual  would 
have  to  get  a  blood  test. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  my  distinguished 
colleague,  I  would  have  to  say,  number 
one,  it  is  not  the  only  pohit  made  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  or  by  me.  No.  2, 1 
have  conceded  that  this  \b  a  fine  point, 
to  go  ahead  and  raise  the  funds. 

BCr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  Just  saying 
that  those  who  are  getting  married  we 
are  not  Interested  in  raising  funds  for, 
but  we  are  interested  in  their  paying 
the  cost  of  the  test.  It  will  not  be  a 
public  test,  but  one  of  the  require- 
ments to  getting  married  hi  State  X  is 
that  "you  have  a  blood  test  and  you 
pay  for  it  yourself." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  main  point  that 
I  made,  and  I  wiU  also  read  frtnn  the 
Surgeon  Gmeral's  report,  was  that  un- 
fortunately the  test  is  not  totally  con- 
clusive. The  Surgeon  General  in  this 
pampUet  "Acquired  immtine  Deficien- 
cy Syndrome."  which  I  think  should 
be  in  the  home  of  every  American, 
states  that,  "Compulsory  blood  testing 
of  individuals  is  not  necessary.  The 
procedure  could  be  unmanageable  and 
cost  prohibitive.  It  can  be  expected 
that  many  who  test  negatively  might 
actually  be  positive  due  to  recent  ex- 
posure of  the  AIDS  virus  and  give  a 
false  sense  of  security  to  the  individ- 
ual and  his  or  her  sexual  partners  con- 
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I«rateettve  behavior. 
Tte  pnvoBtkB  behavior  deecrfbed  in 
thli  raport,  if  adopted.  «m  protect  the 
AmeileaaiNibUe***." 

The  potait  I  have  tried  to  make 
about  mandatotr  teettng  ia  that  there 
are  tanperf eetioiia  with  the  teat  medi- 
cally and  irtiat  ia  at  riik  here  is  not 
Juat  a  medical  rlik  but  a  riak  in  terms 
of  the  tndtvldual'a  life. 

Iff.  DAMVORTH.  Let  me  aak  the 
nnnitnr  thia  gueatiOD:  What  degree  of 
accuracy  would  be  reouired  for  the 
flfimtor  to  say  that  direct  testing 
should  be  required? 

Ui.  WXICKER.  Again.  I  am  a 
layman.  AU  I  can  say  is  tiiat  I  do  not 
have  a  percentage  or  a  figure  to  give 
you.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  these 
are  the  oirinlons  ddivered  both  by  the 
Oentera  tot  Disease  Cmtrol.  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral.  and  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine.  

Ifr.  DAWFORTH.  Let  us  suppose 

Mr.  WSCKER.  Senator,  I  am  not 
playing  a  numliers  game,  whether  it  is 
00  percent  or  50  percent. 

Mr.  DAMPORTH.  How  about   100 

DCT06&C7 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  fact  remains 
that  thine  are  two  big  problems  here. 
The  biggest  problem  to  me  is  the 
person  who  tests  negative,  who  goes 
out  thoe  with  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty. Hie  other  problem  is  the  person 
who  tests  positive  and  is  not.  That  can 
ruin  a  life  as  well  as  AIDS  can  take  a 
life. 

I  mi^t  add  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  indicated  that 
if  indeed  we  pass  this  kind  of  manda- 
tory testing  law.  then  testing  should 
be  accomi>ained  with  those  laws  that 
guarantee  confidentiality  and  privacy. 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  But  the  Senator's 
argument  really  is  a  mathematical  ar- 
gummt.  is  it  not?  As  I  understand 
your  argument,  what  you  are  saying  is 
that  in  creating  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty, and  so  on.  maybe  mandatory  test- 
ing would  cost  more  lives  than  it 
would  save. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  that  is 
the  kind  of  cakulatitm  that  we  are 
gtdng  to  make,  then  what  statistical 
probability  would  be  required  to  show 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  medical 
knowledge,  mandatory  testing  would 
save  more  lives  than  it  would  cost? 
gjther  it  costs  lives  or  saves  lives. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  problem  is  that 
we  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  make  a  Judgment, 
as  I  had  to  make  a  Judgment,  when  I 
stood  on  the  floor  last  year  and  asked 
for  $47  million  to  allow  the  clinical 
trials  to  proceed  for  AIDS  drugs  such 
as  AZT.  I  could  kxdc  like  a  fool  if  AZT 
had  not  proved  effective.  It  stUl  might 
not  be  effective.  But  it  has  brought 
some  rdief  and  it  probably  is  a  precur- 
wat  to  voan  efficacious  drugs  that  will 
come  on  the  market. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  same 
questtoD  marks  will  apply  to  you.  You 


will  not  have  the  certainty  you  are 
looking  for  any  more  than  the  doctors, 
scientists,  and  researchers  have. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complex  problons  that  has  ever  been 
pasted  in  the  world.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  there  is  apparently  a  lack  of  satis- 
faction by  the  scientific  community 
that  these  tests  are  of  a  nature  or  are 
so  guaranteed  of  result  that  we  should 
impose  them  on  low-risk  groups  in  a 
mandatory  fashion. 

I  am  not  pleading  States'  rights.  I 
am  not  pleadUng  philosophy.  I  am 
saying  that  the  best  medical  scientific 
advice  that  I  have  would  indicate  that 
they  are  not  up  to  the  task  that  is  pre- 
sented to  them. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  not  pleading 
philosophy  or  States'  rights  either.  I 
am  not  asking  for  certainty.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  issue— well.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  three  basic  issues  imder  the  head- 
ing of  AIDS.  One  issue  is  saving  lives. 
The  sec(md  issue  is  the  civil  liberties 
issue,  which  is  very  important. 

The  third  issue  has  to  do  with  how 
much  are  we.  the  Congress,  willing  to 
pay  for  what?  We  are  going  to  get  into 
that,  hopefully,  in  this  discussion  with 
req)ect  to  AZT.  but  I  am  not  pressing 
that  point  Just  now. 

What  I  am  asking  about  is  testing 
and  the  degree  to  which  testing  ad- 
dresses item  No.  1  on  the  agenda.  That 
is.  saving  people's  lives. 

I  can  imagine,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  badcflre.  I  can 
imagine  that  there  would  be  some 
people  who  might  get  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  go  out  and  infect  more 
people.  Maybe  there  would  be  some 
people  like  that.  Maybe  not.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator.  I  Just  got 
through  telling  you  we  have  been  told 
there  are  people  like  that,  that  do  test 
negative  that  are  positive. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Bfaybe 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  maybe. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Then  you  make 
another  leap  from  reasoning  and  say, 
therefore,  these  people  will  get  a  psy- 
chological sense  of  seciurity  and— 
what?  Wot  use  prophylactics? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  assume  that  when 
they  go  in  for  testing.  Senator,  they 
have  s(Hnethlng  in  mind  after  testing 
other  than  seeing  a  movie. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  I  have  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Would  they  not 
have  the  same  thing  in  mind  whether 
or  not  they  tested  positive? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suspect  those  who 
are  going  in  for  testing  are  doing  so 
for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with 
sexual  behavior.  Senator,  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  let  me  finish  my 
presentation  and  then  aUow  you  to  go 
at  it  any  way  you  want  to. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  I  am  honestly 
asking  questions.  If  you  do  not  want  to 


reoKmd  to  the  questions,  fine.  But  I 
am  honestly  seeing  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  I  do  not  have  the  answers  to 
and  I  do  not  think  you  do  either. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  I  do  not 
have  the  answers.  The  medical  profes- 
sion, the  research  people,  do  not  have 
the  answers.  If  we  had  the  answers, 
there  would  be  no  debate  on  this  at 
all.  But  what  we  are  confronted  with 
is  not  q>ecif ic.  insofar  as  dollars  for  re- 
search and  dollars  for  testing  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  It  is  a  Judgment 
call.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  step  which  every  aspect  of 
the  medical  community  advises 
against,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Hunger  one,  you  will  drive  those 
people  away  that  should  be  tested  and 
you  are  going  to  give  false  security  to 
some  who  test  negative  but  may  well 
be  positive.  Second,  very  frankly— you 
have  not  addressed  the  matter  of  pri- 
vacy and  civfl  rights  for  those  who  test 
positive. 

There  is  a  whole  range  of  reasons 
that  obviously  cause  those  that  have 
greater  knowledge  than  I  to  say  this  is 
not  the  way  to  go. 

I  might  add.  in  the  matter  of  the 
other  part  of  the  amendment  that 
deals  with  immigrants,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  a  recommen- 
dation there.  Now  we  have  a  conflict. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses immigrants.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  apparently  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  administration  that 
there  be  a  screening  of  the  more  than 
530,000  immigrants  who  seek  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  howev- 
er, has  stated: 

The  VB.  Kovemment  has  recently  pro- 
posed sddlng  cUnlcAl  AIDS  to  the  list  of 
"dangerous  contagious  diseases"  for  which 
aliens  may  be  denied  admission  to  the 
United  States.  This  acUon  acknowledges  the 
risk  that  such  people  may  pose  to  sexual 
contacts  and  the  burden  that  they  may  put 
on  the  U.S.  health  care  system.  It  overlooks, 
however,  the  risk  posed  by  the  larger 
number  of  seropositive  aliens  without  AIDs 
and.  more  Important,  the  vastly  larger 
number  of  UJS.  dtlsens  already  Infected 
with  the  virus,  who  are  the  most  likely 
source  of  Infection  for  others  in  the  United 
States.  If  much  effort  goes  into  excluding 
infected  people  from  the  United  States,  it 
will  waste  resources  that  could  otherwise  go 
to  more  effective  control  measures.  It  may 
also  result  In  other  countries  establishing 
restrictions  on  travel  from  the  United 
States. 

So  there  is  a  dispute  in  this  particu- 
lar area.  There  is  no  dispute  on  the 
matter  of  mandatory  testing  for  those 
who  are  seeking  mairiage  licenses. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Maybe  there  is 
not. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  saying  within 
the  scientific  community. 


Mr.  DAWFORTH.  I  tUnk  that  is  a 
very  good  argument,  but  I  think  we 
should  at  least  be  a^ing  telling  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion.   

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  more,  but  I  cannot  sat- 
isfy you  with  a  figure,  a  number,  a  cer- 
tainty. I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  I  am  not  asking 
for  certainty.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
the  Senator's  Judgment  as  to  the 
degree  of  probability  hi  a  test  which 
would  Justify  mandatory  testing  for 
people  who  seek  a  marriage  license. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, for  example,  there  are  tests  even 
now  being  developed  out  of  private 
laboratories  In  this  country  that  are 
far  superior  to  the  one  we  have  in 
hand.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how 
much  more  superior,  but  clearly 
present  tests  leave  everybody  with  a 
great  sense  of  unease  as  to  how  effec- 
tively they  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  The  Senator 
would  agree  that  if  a  person  were  seek- 
ing a  marriage  license  and  did  test 
positively  that  positive  test  may  have 
the  effect  of  saving  somebody's  life, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  certainly  is  a 
possibility,  absolutely. 

Bdr.  DAWFORTH.  Right.  So  it  is  a 
question  of  trsrlng  to  balance  how 
many  lives  you  saved  and  how  many 
lives  are  lost  by  the  testing  process. 

BCr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely.  I  am 
sure  that  those  considerations  very 
definitely  went  into  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Watlon- 
al  Academy  of  Sciences.  Absolutely. 
Indeed,  as  the  Senator  well  Imows,  for 
those  groups  at  high  risk  there  has 
been  advocated,  in  some  instances  put 
into  place,  mandatory  testing.  There 
may  be  a  value  to  it.  Wobody  is  going 
to  deny  that. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  take  it  this  is 
not  the  thne  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
the  AZT  issue? 

Bfr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely.  Go 
rifl^t  ahead. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  OK  Let  me 
hasten  to  say  again  I  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  with  any  preconceived  view 
of  any  of  this.  I  honestly  do  not.  I  do 
not  know  whether  testing  is  a  great 
thing  or  not  a  great  thing,  and  I  have 
to  say  it  is  to  me  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment if  Surgeon  General  Koop  and 
other  experts  say  mandatory  testing  is 
a  bad  idea.  But  I  must  say  I  am  not 
persuaded  by  the  argument. 

Wow.  on  AZT,  as  I  understand  the 
bill,  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $30 
million^ 

Mr.  WEICKKR.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Which  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Which  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  assure  that  those  who  have 
been  on  a  clinical  trial,  during  the 
course  of  which  trial  they  have  re- 


ceived the  medication  free,  can  contin- 
ue that  life-prolonging  drug  even 
though  they  themselves  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  pay  for  it.  It  includes  not 
only  A27r  but  there  could  be  other 
drugs  which  are  as  effective  or  maybe 
even  more  effective  than  AZT.  The 
fact  is  that  during  the  clinical  trial 
period  for  AZT,  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Co.  gave  the  drug  for  the  purposes  of 
those  trials.  It  was  free.  In  any  event, 
those  that  had  AIDS  did  not  pay  for 
it. 

At  the  time  the  drug  was  approved 
for  general  use  then  the  "free" 
stopped,  if  you  will,  and  now  some- 
body has  to  pay.  Some  of  those  who 
have  AIDS  have  third-party  payers 
such  as  Medicaid  or  private  health  in- 
surance which  will  cover  the  cost  of 
AZT.  But  there  is  a  large  body- 
around  7.500— that  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  pay  to  continue  this  life-pro- 
longing drug.  They  then  would  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  funds.  Again, 
AZT  is  not  going  to  save  their  lives 
forever,  there  is  not  any  cure  Involved 
here  but,  rather,  in  the  additional 
time  allotted  by  the  drug— and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  life-prolonging- 
maybe  something  better  might  come 
along  to  save  them  from  death. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  So  under  this  pro- 
gram, take  two  individuals,  one  has 
been  under  the  clinical  testing  pro- 
gram for  AZT  and  has  AIDS  and  the 
second  person  has  not  been  under  the 
clinical  testing  program  and  has  AIDS. 
Under  this  $30  million  the  people  who 
have  been  inrt  of  the  testing  program 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  fimds  to 
pay  for  either  AZT  or  whatever  other 
treatment  is  prescribed,  but  the 
person  who  was  not  part  of  the  clinical 
testing  program  would  not  receive  any 
of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Wo.  that  is  incor- 
rect. Both  would  be  eligible. 

BCr.  DAWFORTH.  Anybody  with 
AIDS  inthe  country  would  be  eligible? 

Mr.  WEICEDEER.  Yes.  There  are 
Income  requirements  and  you  have  to 
be  medically  eligible  but  they  would  be 
eligible. 

Bir.  DAWFORTH.  Is  it  means  tested? 
Is  this  program  means  tested? 

Vtr.  WEICKER.  Counsel  Indicates 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  eligibility 
under  the  Medicaid  provisions  State 
by  State. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  in  other  words, 
the  people  who  are  Medicaid  benefici- 
aries would  receive  the  program,  but 
people  who  are  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  depends  on  the 
State.  State  by  State  they  very.  Some 
States  have  specifically  excluded  any 
sort  of  payment. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  What  I  am  saying 
is.  people  whose  income  is  over  Medic- 
aid standards,  would  they  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  doubt  they 
would  be. 


Mr.  DAWFORTH.  OK  This  AZT 
does  not  cure  AIDS,  does  it? 

BSr.  WEICKISR  It  does  not. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  And  what  is  the 
cost  per  person  of  treating  swnebody 
with  AZT? 

Mr.  WSaCKER.  The  cost  per  person 
of  AZT  right  now  runs  around  $10,000 
a  year.  Again.  I  will  try  as  best  I  can  to 
differentiate  between  that  which  I 
know  and  that  which  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  guess  that  cost  would  come 
down  quite  substantially  as  two  things 
happen:  As  more  of  the  drug  and  its 
components  become  available  to  the 
maker,  Bxirroughs  Wellcome,  and  they 
produce  more  and  sell  more  and  as 
competing  products  come  on  the 
maiiEet.  There  are  several  competing 
products  which  may  prove  as  good  as. 
if  not  better  than.  AZT.  So  the  answer 
is  that  at  the  present  time  the  $10,000 
figure  would  be  accurate  and  I  would 
expect  within  a  year's  time  that  would 
be  reduced  substantially. 

Mr.  DAWFORTH.  Let  me  Just  raise 
my  question  and  then  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  respond.  I  am  told  that 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
million  people  in  the  country  who 
have  been  infected  with  AIDS  and 
that  that  is  a  rough  figure:  nobody 
really  knows:  some  people  say  2  mil- 
lion, 3  million.  4  million,  some  say  4 
million  is  an  imderestimate.  But  I  am 
told  that.  I  am  further  told  that  of 
these  4  million  people,  virtually  all  of 
them  will  die  of  AIDS.  I  am  further 
told  that  the  cost  of  AZT  is  $10,000 
per  year  and  that  it  maybe  will  pro- 
long life  for  a  year  or  so  and  people 
will  feel  l>etter  because  of  It  but  that 
eventually  they  wlU  die.  I  am  fiirther 
told  that  the  cost  of  the  entire  treat- 
ment for  a  person  who  has  AIDS  could 
run  $100,000  or  more. 

Wow,  my  concern  is— and  I  hate  to 
Just  talk  budget,  but  that  is  something 
that  we  decide  around  here.  We  do 
make  decisions  in  the  Congress  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  spend  our  nation- 
al resources. 

Are  we  getting  into  what  amounts  to 
an  entitlement  program  or  what  will 
develop  into  an  entitlement  program? 
Are  we  getting  through  this  i4>propria- 
tlons  bill  into  a  program  in  which 
many  mllUons  of  people  will  rightfully 
claim  that  they  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  treatment  for  AIDS  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  has  said,  as 
we  did  with  kidney  dialysis,  that  we 
are  going  to  pick  up  the  tab  here? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well.  I  am  delighted 
to  go  ahead  and  have  the  question 
posed  because  it  should  have  been 
posed  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago  so  far  as 
our  national  priorities  are  concerned. 
Yes.  the  business  of  life  is  expenshre. 
not  as  expensive  as  the  busineas  of 
death.  There  are  not  many  questions 
posed  around  here  on  that  multibU- 
lion-dollar  budget 
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It  ii  espeiwtve.  Let  ua  let  that  rl^t 
oat  front.  ioA  we  have  had  to  beg  and 
bontm-not  steal-a  paltry  lum  of 
money  every  year  on  thli  budget 
debate  for  the  National  Instttutee  of 
Bialth  baaic  reeeareh  for  cancer,  for 
heart  dlecaeci.  for  dlahetee,  I  can  go 
i^fiA  on  doim  the  eheeklM.  Doee  the 
realtae  we  pay  $3,000  per 
tn  thli  Natlan  oa  health  care 
$2,000  health  care  ooete  per 
and  we  went  $25  on  research 
per  penon?  I  would  luggeat  that  If  we 
go  ahead  and  get  that  turned  around 
we  can  alio  get  the  matter  of  prioritieB 
tamed  around  ai  to  what  ii  Important. 
Xrery  day  penon  after  perKm  says  to 
eafdi  other  In  thla  Natkm.  "You  dont 
have  anything  If  you  dont  have  your 
health."  That  is  not  the  way  we  trans- 
late it  when  it  comes  to  the  national 
budget. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  a  little  figure. 
Jost  so  you  understsnd  what  is  In- 
volved here,  again  in  the  Surgeon 
General's  report: 

AIDS  is  a  Ute-tlinstenliic  dtaasae  and  a 
malar  pubUe  taesltti  tame.  Its  impact  on  ao- 
cMy  ta  and  win  oootinae  to  be  deraatatiiig. 
By  tbc  end  of  IMl.  an  eiUmated  370.000 
easaa  of  AIDS  wfll  bave  occuiTed  with 
m.000  deatlia  vttbin  tbe  decade  slnoe  the 
dlMaae  was  fint  recogntaed.  In  tbe  year 
IMl.  an  eetlmatwl  146.000  patlentB  with 
AIDS  will  need  health  and  auppoitlTe  aerr- 
leaa  at  a  total  coat  of  between  $8  bimon  and 
IMbOUan. 

Tm  ^fT\f,t'^  is  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  This  is  his  province. 
I  would  hope  that  if  I  do  my  Job  as  a 
member  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  AmntqDrlations  Committee 
and  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Authoriiing  Committee  that  maybe  I 
can  reduce  what  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pick  up  down  the  line.  But  the  only 
way  I  am  going  to  reduce  it  is  through 
the  «h»nn*>i«  of  science  and  research, 
and  I  need  the  money  not  Just  to  go 
ahead  and  tend  to  the  dying.  What 
satifltaetlon  do  you  think  that  gives 
me?  That  is  the  $30  million.  That  is 
the  dying. 

I  want  the  money  for  research  and 
for  life  Believe  me.  I  cannot  get  that 
out  of  this  administration  or  this  Con- 


So  whm  you  turn  to  me  and  say: 
"Hey.  this  is  going  to  be  expensive."  it 
Is  gotaig  to  be  expensive.  It  is  going  to 
be  even  more  expensive  if  we  do  not 
turn  our  priorities  around  as  to  what 
is  Important  in  this  Nation. 

We  are  discussing  catastrophic 
health  insurance  around  here  and  I 
thtaik  that  Is  very  important.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  figure  of  $25  per 
person  for  research— we  are  far  better 
n*— """g  money  on  research  so  that 
we  do  not  get  to  the  catastn^Dhic 


Ifr.  DANFORTH.  I  assume  that  the 
cost  of  AIDS  Is  going  to  be  enormously 


Mr.  WUCKJCR.  Yes. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  figures  I  have 
of  S  million  or  4  million  people  are 
hi^er  than  the  figures  you  gave. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Wait  a  minute. 
What  I  have  given  to  you  in  the  way 
of  figures  is  what  I  got  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  ControL  If  you  will 
dte  your  source,  maybe  we  can  see  a 
difference. 

I  am  not  trying  to  mislead  and  I  do 
not  want  to  create  a  sense  of  panic, 
more  than  that  sense  of  panic  has  al- 
ready started. 

The  nimibers  reported,  as  of  May  11, 
in  the  United  States:  cases  reported. 
35.219:  deaths.  20,352;  number  infect- 
ed. 1.5  million:  cases  expected  by  1991, 
270.000:  deaths  by  1991, 179,000. 

I  cannot  go  ahead  and  cite  any  other 
figures  because  they  would  be  specula- 
tive by  me. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Whatever  the 
figure  is.  it  is  extraordinarily  high. 

Mr.  WESCKER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  is  a  lot  of  dying. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  question  is, 
what  other  funds  are  available,  how  do 
we  q>end  them  wisely?  My  own  view 
would  be  that  anything  that  should  be 
spent  on  res^uxdi  must  be  spent  on  re- 
search. My  own  view  is  that  anything 
that  should  wisely  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion must  be  spent  on  education. 

My  question  is  this:  The  extent  to 
which  whatever  dollars  we  are  willing 
to  commit  to  AIDS  should  be  spent  for 
AZT.  If  the  cost  of  AZT  is  $10,000  per 
person,  then,  if  my  math  is  right,  this 
mvropriation  would  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment of  only  3,000  people  for  1  year. 

So  you  have  an  enormous  cost  per 
person.  If  what  we  are  doing  here  Is 
creating  an  entitlement  program,  not 
to  cure  the  disease  but  to  treat  it  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  I  think  we 
should  at  least  Imow  that.  Maybe  that 
is  what  we  want  to  do.  Maybe  we  want 
an  entitlement  program;  $10,000  per 
person  per  year  for  AZT  or  for  some 
other  chemical  that  would  make 
people  feel  stronger  and  better  for  as 
long  as  they  live,  which  would  be  a 
short  period  of  time. 

However,  I  do  think  that  as  we  get 
into  the  AIDS  question  and  debate  the 
AIDS  question  and  determine  where 
we  go  in  the  AIDS  question,  we  should 
realize  beforehand  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  kind  of  kidney  dialysis  program 
going  on  for  AIDS. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  response  comes 
in  several  parts. 

First  of  all.  the  technical  side  of  it. 
roughly  talking  about  7,500  Individuals 
who  would  not  be  covered  by  third- 
IMtfty  payments.  It  woiild  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  whether  it  was 
one  person.  The  problem  is  that  I  have 
to  put  myself  in  this  person's  shoes. 
Never  mind  being  a  UjS.  Senator.  I 
have  a  life-threatening  disease.  I  am  a 
human  being.  I  want  to  live.  I  want  to 
live  as  long  as  possible.  I  want  to  have 
a  chance  at  life. 


I  cannot  say  to  you  that  AIDS  has 
been  my  special  cause  whUe  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  because  I  have 
been  out  there  pounding  on  the  doors 
on  behalf  of  every  conceivable  disease 
in  this  Nation  and  for  giving  every- 
body a  chance  at  life. 

But,  yes,  very  frankly,  if  it  is  only 
one  or  two  people.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  to  them:  "No.  you  cant  have  this. 
We  don't  have  enough  money.  If  you 
don't  pay,  you  die." 

All  I  am  sajring  to  you  is  that  I  am 
doing  the  best  I  can  for  those  who  are 
infected  and/or  dying.  I  am  giving 
them  the  greatest  chance  at  life. 

Very  frankly,  I  recognize  my  obliga- 
tions; and  I  do  not  even  want  it  to 
come  to  your  doorstep,  where  you 
have  to  pay  $8  billion  to  $16  billion  for 
Medicaid.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  so  far 
as  research  is  concerned— basic  re- 
search and  AIDS  research. 

What  should  bother  you,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  to  the  public  that 
we  are  going  to  have  $100  million  for 
AIDS  research  and  everybody  says 
how  great  that  is,  while  he  is  cutting 
the  basic  research  of  NIH  by  $649  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  same  President  who 
would  go  ahead  and  gut  basic  re- 
search. 

I  am  saying,  in  terms  of  AIDS  or  any 
other  disease  in  this  Nation,  yes,  life 
comes  probably  even  more  expensive 
than  death.  We  hand  out  the  money 
for  death  willy-nilly  around  here,  with 
nowhere  the  debate  and  discussion 
you  and  I  are  having. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  the  debate 
is  exceptionally  important,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  debate,  and  it  raises  profound 
ethical  questions. 

BCr.  WEICKER.  I  have  an  easier 
task.  I  am  not  going  to  pick  and 
choose  who  shotild  live  or  die. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  You  have  done 
that.  You  have  provided  only  $30  mil- 
lion. At  $10,000  a  head,  it  only  allows 
you  to  treat  3,000  people.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  about  3  million  or  4  mil- 
lion who  have  been  infected  with  this 
disease  and  that  they  are  going  to  con- 
tract fuU-fiedgedAIDS. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  your 
source?  Senator  Hxlics'  staff  person? 

BCr.  DANFORTH.  That  was  passed 
to  me  but 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
the  essence  of  this  debate,  you  may 
have  Senator  Hklms'  staff.  I  will  take 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  fig- 
ures. 

I  might  add.  do  we  all  think  there 
might  be  more  out  there?  We  might. 
But  as  we  proceed  down  this  road  and 
this  debate.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  stick  to  sdenoe. 


Otherwise,  the  situation  is  going  to  get 
out  of  oontroL 

Normally,  an  amendment  like  this 
would  not  bother  me  too  much,  but  it 
is  going  to  set  the  pace  for  the  debate 
on  AIDS.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  make  sure  that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  administration,  in  the  Oval 
Office,  is  not  going  to  happen  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  debate  between  philoeophers 
and  scientists.  This  is  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, you  are  making  the  philosophi- 
cal attack. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  philo- 
sophical attack? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  You  are  the  one 
who  ke^DS  making  philosophical  at- 
tacks against  the  White  House  and 
Senator  HgLMS. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  simply 
^uAi^g  questions  as  a  person  who  hon- 
estly has  not  made  Mp  his  mind. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  You  keep  stating 
the  figure  of  3  million. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Forget  3  million. 
You  give  the  figure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  figure  I  have  is 
1.5  million. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  1.5  million  people 
are  Infected  with  AIDS? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.    DANFORTH.    How    many    of 
those  will  probably  die  of  AIDS? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  By  1991.  179.000 
deaths. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  lis  take  only 
179.000.  Let  us  take  your  figure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Not  my  figure.  The 
figure  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
troL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Name  a  figure  and 
name  why  you  want  to  take  it.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
people.  You  have  provided  for  treating 
3,000  people  for  1  year. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 
B4r.  DANFORTH.  With  AZT. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  provided 
much  more  than  that  in  terms  of  the 
other  clinical  trials  which  are  proceed- 
ing at  this  time.  This  is  the  group  that 
was  in  the  forefront  of  oiu-  clinical  re- 
search, if  you  wllL  They  will  die. 
These  are  the  indigent  ones  in  the 
clinical  trials.  They  will  die  an  earlier 
death  if  they  do  not  get  the  drug. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thought  you 
told  me  it  was  supplied  to  the  people 
Id  the  clinical  testing  group  and  the 
others    not    in    the    clinical    testing 

group. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  also  depends  on 
the  Medicaid  laws  State  by  State.  I  am 
doing  the  beet  I  can  with  those  I  know 
are  indigent  and  need  help. 

BCr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  put  this 
question  finally  to  you — 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  in  interprettaig  your  questions, 
but  you  are  saying  that  this  might  be 
too  expensive  and  a  waste  of  money. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  My  question  is. 
Should  there  be,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
any  limitation  on  the  exposure  of  the 
Government  for  paying  for  AZT  treat- 
ment in  the  f  utmre?  That  is  my  ques- 
tion.     

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  want  to 
limit  it  to  AZT,  because  the  money  is 
not  Just  for  AZT.  It  is  for  other  drugs 
that  might  be  better  than  AZT. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  rephrase 
the  question.  Should  there  be  any  lim- 
itation, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  on  the  exiMsure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
drugs  free,  whatever  the  drug,  for  the 
treatment  of  people  who  have  AIDS, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
that  is  being  used  does  not  cure  AIDS 
but  only  makes  people  feel  better  for  a 

year  or  so? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  woiild  answer  the 
question  no— no  limitation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  should  be 
no  limitation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No  limitation;  that 
isrii^t. 

Vx.  DANFORTH.  Therefore,  this 
really  is  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No;  it  is  not  an  enti- 
tlement. It  is  in  a  supplemental  bill 
before  this  body.  Nobody  is  asking  for 
an  entitlement.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
that  it  has  to  be  a  matter  of  law,  not  a 
matter  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  the  standard 
that  the  Senator  is  setting  is  that  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  that  if  a  person  has  AIDS 
then  that  person  should  be  treated 
with  AZT  or  something  similar  to  AZT 
without  regard  to  the  cost  to  the 

Treasury. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    DANFORTH.    H    it    is    3,000 
people  that  have  to  be  treated,  then  it 

is  3,000.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   DANFORTH.   If   It   is    179.000 
people  at  $10,000  a  head  it  should  be 
179,000  people. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely  right. 
B4r.  DANFORTH.  All  right.  That  is 
a  very,  very  clear  statement  of  the 
Senator's  position. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Obviously  there  are  others  that  feel 
there  ought  to  be  a  limitation.  And 
that  is  fair  enough.  Forget  we  are  talk- 
ing about  AIDS.  Let  us  say  that  there 
is  a  promising  development  in  cancer 
and  it  is  imminent  and  I  have  a  chance 
to  live  and  probably  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  new  development.  Do  I 
want  my  Government  to  spenA  a  few 
dollars  on  that?  God  knows,  we  spend 
enough  as  I  said  on  the  business  of 
death.  How  about  life  and  the  chance 
at  it? 

So  to  me  this  is  iu>t  an  AIDS  argu- 
mmt.  I  get  back  to  the  point  I  made 
earlier  in  the  debate.  I  feel  in  aU  areas 
of  research,  in  all  areas  of  science,  we 
ought  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money. 


a  great  deal  more  than  we  ever  con- 
ceived of. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sdenoes 
has  recommended  $1  billion  in  educa- 
tion and  $1  billion  more  In  research 
betweoi  now  and  1990.  That  Is  a  big 
chunk  of  dough.  Should  we  go  ahead 
and  spmd  It?  This  is  AIDS  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now. 

I  say  yes  we  should  spend  it.  Indeed. 
I  repeat  to  the  Senator  I  would  far 
rather  have  the  money  in  research 
and  have  a  product  which  cures  AIDS 
than  to  have  to  q>end  money  on  pro- 
longing life.  But  at  least  what  I  think 
I  ought  to  do  while  that  is  going  on. 
since  the  research  effort  on  the  vac- 
cine and  appropriate  chemoprophylao- 
tic  drugs  is  going  on,  at  least  I  ought 
to  give  that  person  who  is  dying  now 
the  chance  of  being  the  beneficiary  of 
such  a  discovery. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  entertaining  me  and  my  ques- 
tions at  such  length  on  the  floor  and  I 
know  that  I  did  interrupt  the  Sena> 
tor's  presentation  of  his  piosition. 

I  would  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
several  times  in  the  past  I  think  that 
this  is  an  enormously  important  issue. 
I  think  that  this  is  an  issue  that 
should  not  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis 
of  political  philosophy  but  on  the 
basis  of  questions  of  life,  questions  of 
civil  liberties,  questions  of  costs  to  the 
Treasury.  These  are  the  kinds  of  diffi- 
cult questions  that  we  are  here  to  en- 
tertain. I  think  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  devise  some  ways  to  bring 
the  issue  before  the  Senator  hopefully 
in  a  very  diQMSsionate  way.  I  do  not 
t-hink  that  this  is  an  issue  that  should 
become  a  matter  of  volatility,  but 
rather  that  it  is  an  issue  that  should 
be  discussed  factually  and  the  matter 
put  before  us  and  the  various  options 
put  before  us  as  a  Congress.  This  is 
what  we  are  here  to  decide. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all,  let  me 
say  that  since  I  think  it  necessary  to 
get  my  figures  from  sources  which 
have  the  knowledge  I  ask  staff  to  once 
again  contact  CDC  and  the  low  side  of 
these  who  are  infected  is  1.5  to  2  mil- 
lion and  that  comes  from  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  1.5  to  2  million. 

If  a  staff  member  has  better  figures, 
fine,  the  Senator  may  use  than,  but  I 
am  trying  to  give  him  facts.  And  I 
cannot  do  that  when  I  give  it  to  him 
and  then  I  find  it  contested  by  some 
lay  person  who  comes  roaring  out  of 
the  Republican  cloakroom.  That  to  me 
is  not  a  debate  as  it  should  take  place 
on  this  issue. 

On  the  matters  of  cost  and  dollars.  I 
tried  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  exactly 
what  the  dollars  are.  I  have  tried  to  In- 
dicate to  him— now  we  do  get  Into  the 
area  of  opinion— that  we  need  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prolong  life, 
to  save  life. 
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I  do  not  know  the  ovnall  Ub.  lean 
only  ten  lilm  what  the  tab  li  both  in 
the  bill  "Ml  the  bUl  """"'"g  up  in  the 
HM  appropriatkMM  bOL 

Bat.  the  Senator  is  ocfftect.  he  is  ab- 
aohitdjr  coReet  when  he  says  we  are 
«toaHny  with  a  proUein  of  enormous 
proportiona.  It  is  the  biggest  problem 
this  place  will  tmt  deal  with. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  1.5  to  2  million 
people  pa*  year  If  the  figure  is  frocen 
at  13  to  a  mmion.  and  I  would  doubt  if 
the  flrnstor  from  Couwctlcut  will  sug- 
gest tt  win  be  froaen. 

Ifr.  WJMC'KJKK.  No:  it  wlU  not  be. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  1.5  to  2  mH- 
Uon  at  $10,000  per  person  is  $15  to  $20 


Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  the  type  of 
argument  I  am  going  to  knock  down 
when  I  see  It  on  the  floor,  whether  a 
good  friend  philosophically  of  mine 
like  the  Senator,  or  my  friend  from 
Nwth  Carolina,  who  I  oppose  on  Just 
about  every  issue. 

I  already  indicated  to  the  Senator 
that  the  $10,000  figure  is  accurate 
rii^t  now  but  that  probably  is  going 
to  decline  precipitously  within  a  short 
matter  of  time. 

To  go  ahead  and  use  that  in  light  of 
the  facts  I  have  given  the  Senator  I 
think  In  sane  ways  is  to  overegg  the 
pudding  a  little  bit  on  the  cost  side. 

I  think  the  point  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  which  would  be  entire- 
ly valid  Is  this  is  going  to  be  an  expen- 
sive proposition.  Yes:  it  certainly  is 
going  to  be  an  expensive  proposition. 

Just  think  of  the  Medicare  figures 
that  I  have  already  dted  to  the  body, 
$10  bflU<m.  that  Is  the  high  side  of 
Koop's  estimate,  by  1091. 

The  Senator  is  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Has  he  prepared  for  that  one? 
We  talk  about  balancing  the  budget.  Is 
he  prepared  for  $16  biUlon  in  addition- 
al Medicaid  costs? 

It  Is  expensive. 

Then,  again.  I  have  to  repeat  I 
would  seek  this  money  for  a  lot  of 
other  Illnesses  and  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  I  think  that  what  I 
do  have  to  say  is  that  I  will  only  try  to 
come  before  the  Senator  and  this  body 
with  dollar  amounts  and  with  scientif- 
ic analysis  that  Is  not  of  my  conjecture 
or  my  staffs  conjectine.  but  rather 
»m»««t*»  from  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  others  who  are  quiOified  to 
opine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wOl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  MIssiswippL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  my  ooUeague 
I  think  he  has  given  us  an  exoeUent 
dlaeuaBlon  here  on  a  highly  important 
problem,  and  I  wish  the  others  could 
have  been  here,  but  they  stm  have 
committee  meetings. 


I  was  trying  to  put  a  time  limitation 
on  the  Senator,  but  there  are  many 
amendments  to  pass. 

Could  the  Senator  give  me  an  indica- 
tion?   

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  as  he  said  in  his 
remaita.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  ahead 
and  delay  a  vote  here.  I  am  more  then 
glad  to  have  a  vote  at  such  time  as  he 
would  like  to  go  ahead  and  have  a 
vote.  

BIr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  I  realize  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  a  bill  to  manage  here.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  I  want  to  delay  the  mat- 
ters after  each  person  has  spoken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  finish  this 
point  with  him?  Senator  Hblms  feels 
the  same  way,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  wTCT.wfi  Absolutely,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  siiggest  additional  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  All  I  need  Is  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  10  more  minutes  to  the  side  or 
what? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  lb.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  now.  If  no  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak,  but  Senator 
Snois  does  wish  a  minute  or  two.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  trying  to 
cut  the  Senator  down  to  10  minutes  to 
theslde^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mention  It  at  the 
start.  

Mr.  WTJT.MR  The  Senator  Is  being 
generousand  I  appreciate  it. 

BCr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  to  that  10  minutes  to  each  side? 

Ml.  TTCT.Mfi  I  do  not  need  any  more 
time. 

Tib.  STENNIS.au  right. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  have  a  few 
more  minutes  and  I  know  that  Senator 
WiLSOH  from  California  wants  to 
speak  so  I  cannot  agree  to  a  time  limit 
at  tills  stage. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  imag- 
ine this  is  something  we  will  be  able  to 
wr^;>  up  in  the  next  15  or  20  minutes.  I 
do  not  want  to  have  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  right  for 
him  if  I  may  teU  lilm. 

The  Senator  may  go  ahead  and  use 
his  time  now. 

Mr.  SYMBCS.  lb.  President.  I  did 
want  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  who  are  running  tliis 
debate. 

I  Just  had  the  opportunity  Just  yes- 
terday to  read  an  article  that  was 
printed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  "The 
AIDS  Plague."  I  wondered  if  that  arti- 
cle has  almdy  been  Inserted  in  the 


Racoas  In  this  debate  by  any  of  the 
Senators? 

I  win  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
print  that  article  in  the  Rioobd  during 
the  course  of  ttils  debate  and  I  win 
have  someone  bring  it  to  the  floor 
now. 

I  win  Just  say  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Senate  on  this  issue  that  I  think 
that  the  AIDS  Issue— I  was  discussing 
this  with  a  man  who  is  responsible  for 
running  about  600  restaurants  In  the 
country,  and  the  problems  that  they 
are  starting  to  have  with  InsurabiUty, 
and  so  f  ortti.  is  going  to  be  a  phenome- 
Tial  problem  in  this  country  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  think  It  is  scHnethIng  tliat  the 
Senate  has  to  become  aware  of  and  I 
compliment  aU  the  Senators  who  are 
participating  in  this  debate. 

That  is  why  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  that  article  in  the 
RacoRs.  We  have  to  get  on  top  of  this 
issue  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  much 
bigger  issue  than  any  of  us  had  ever 
heretofore  imagined  it  would  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

lb.  TTiRT.MS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  f  oUows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  June,  1987] 

AIDS:  The  Plaoub  That  Knows  No 
BoumuuuB 

(By  John  Pekkanen) 

When  AIDS  (acQuired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome)  was  flnt  recognised  in  the 
United  States  in  early  1980s,  it  involved 
mainly  homosexual  males,  intravenous  drug 
abusers,  Ky'"^'"  and  HemophHacs  and  was 
confined  largely  to  major  cities  on  the  East 
and  West  Coast— primarily  New  York.  San 
Frandaco  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  now  movtnc 
into  smaller  cities,  into  rural  areas  and  into 
other  regions  of  the  country.  The  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  ttredict  that 
within  five  years.  80  percent  of  all  AIDS 
cases  will  be  found  outside  New  York  and 
California.  Another  significant  shift:  AIDS 
is  being  transmitted  more  and  more 
through  heterosexual  contact.  Both 
changes  make  the  epidmle  more  threaten- 
ing to  the  general  population. 

An  estimated  35,000  Americans  have  al- 
ready been  Identified  as  having  AIDS,  and 
some  aO.OOO  of  them  have  died.  One  and  a 
half  mQlkm  more  are  believed  to  be  infected 
with  HIV,  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS. 
Azoong  the  latter  group,  the  risk  of  develop- 
ing this  universally  fatal  disease  rises  with 
each  year  that  passes  after  inf ectlcm.  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  by  the  end  of  1991  Mat 
total  number  of  cases  in  this  country  wm 
reach  270,000— with  170,000  deatha-unleas 
better  treatmoit  are  found.  The  number  of 
deaths  for  1991  alone  is  projected  at  54.000, 
a  figure  roushly  equal  to  the  American 
death  toll  of  the  entire  \netnam  war. 

In  a  number  of  victims,  our  AIDS  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Central  Africa,  where 
so  many  millions  of  men.  women  and  chfl- 
dren  are  affected  that  the  dlaeaae  is  being 
compared  to  the  BlaA  Death,  the  plague 
Uiat  swept  EuroiDe  In  the  Ifiddle  Ages.  Here 


Is  a  Reader's  Digest  ezdastve  report  on  the 
African  crisis  and  its  Imidlcatlaaa  for  us. 

Tlw  doetcv  is  a  small,  tbln  man  dressed 
fonnaUy  In  a  black  suit  and  white  shirt 
When  be  talks  about  AIDS,  his  dark  eyes 
grow  pained  and  sad.  In  the  hospital  where 
be  wo^s,  one-third  of  the  patients  in  the  in- 
temal-medtetne  ward  have  AIDS,  be  says. 
Be  has  seen  so  much  agony  and  death  that 
he  is  »»»fa»irfaif  about  traoaferxlng  to  another 
specialty.  At  times,  his  voice  becomes  almost 
inaudible  as  he  talks  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a 
restaurant  in  a  Central  African  ca^taL 

When  be  sounded  an  alarm  about  the 
gravity  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  Africa,  he 
neaiiy  lost  his  Job.  Since  then  he  has  not 
spoken  to  the  Western  press.  But  now  he  is 
irUlIng  to  break  his  silence,  provided  he  is 
not  identified.  He  and  other  medical  experts 
ttmaMir  um  epidemlc  and  aooeleiating  ca- 
tastrophe that,  in  the  words  of  one.  "will 
make  the  Ethloirian  famine  look  Uke  a 
picnic" 

Tlie  doctOT  understands  why  African  gov- 
ernments downplay  the  *^«*«w<^  of  AHJS: 
a  natural  aversion  to  bad  news,  coupled  with 
blttemea  cmx  reports  that  the  virus  origi- 
nated in  Africa.  Seme  govemmmts  require 
Westnn  AIDS  researchers  woikins  in 
Africa  to  sign  agreements  precluding  press 
interviews.  One  result:  as  of  February  1087, 
the  q/gHctaZ  total  of  AIDS  cases  in  Africa 
was  only  2637. 

In  fact,  the  epldonic  is  so  widemread  and 
so  lethal  that  experts  are  fomparing  it  to 
the  BladL  Death  that  killed  a  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope's population  In  the  14tb  century.  Some 
believe  tt  may  be  a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  instaixx, 
in  America  and  Eurtvw,  the  disease  has 
been  confined  prinuurUy  to  homosexuals  and 
intravenous  drug  abusers;  in  Africa,  the  vic- 
tims are  overwhelmingly  heterosexuals  and 
are  not  drug  users.  "In  terms  of  the  way  the 
virus  is  transmitted,  you  could  have  exactly 
the  same  conditions  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe  five  years  from  now,"  says  Dr. 
Robert  Redfleld  of  the  Walto^  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  in  Washington.  D.C. 

AIDS  has  already  q^read  throughout  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  Eighteen  African  countries 
have  reported  cases.  Uganda.  Tannnia. 
y.amKi>  the  Congo,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, the  Ivory  Coast  and  Kenya  appear  to 
have  the  most  But  among  the  countries  not 
reporting,  Zaire,  Rwanda  and  Burundi  are 
at  least  as  serioiuly  struck.  

The  AIDS  virus,  which  is  caUed  HIV  (for 
human-immuno-defldency  virus),  stimulates 
the  production  of  particular  antibodies  that 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  an  Infected 
person.  Such  a  person  is  labded  HlV-anU- 
body-posittve  and  can  transmit  the  AIDS 
virus  to  others. 

JUst  bow  badly  Africa  Is  infected  with 
HIV  Is  '««<T»«iMiiy  evident  from  a  number  of 
studies: 

In  KInshana.  Zaire,  a  dty  of  four  million, 
tests  of  thmiaandi  of  Mood  samples  revealed 
six  to  seven  percent  were  HIV-imsittve. 

A  broad-based  study  to  the  ZamMan  cap- 
ital of  Lusaka  found  that  18  percent  of 
blood  donors  were  HIV-poaltlve. 

In  Nairobi.  Kenya,  street  prostitutes 
tested  87-peroent  positive. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  now  carry 
the  AIDS  virus,  but  Western  researchers 
cotwervattvely  fitlmt^"  the  number  to  be  as 
high  as  ten  percent  of  the  urban  population 
of  Central  Africa.  Dr.  Peter  Plot  a  mleroU- 
ologtat  at  the  Institute  of  Troptcal  lledldnfi 
In  Antwerp.  Bdglum.  who  tai  1968  helped 
make  the  flnt  confirmation  of  AIDS  in 
Africa,  says.  "My  guess  Is  tbat  aevend  mfl- 
Uon  are  not  taifeeted." 


BquaUy  alarming  is  tbe  speed  of  the  epi- 
demic's spread,  wbldi  scientists  have  meas- 
ured by  comparing  older  blood  sanitdes  with 

Among  high-risk  groups,  the  epidemic  is 
advancing  the  most  rapidly.  A  study  of  Nair- 
obi prostttotes  revealed  4  percent  were  HTV- 
posltlve  m  1081.  But  by  1985.  69  percent 
were  infected.  None  of  the  male  patients  at 
a  «^Hw*«^  for  imially  transmitted  diseases  in 
Nairobi  were  infected  with  HIV  tai  1980.  Five 
years  later,  tbe  figure  was  18  percent 

Even  m<»e  disheartening  is  tbe  fact  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  HIV-infected  people 
are  likely  to  escape  AIDS.  Between  10  and 
SO  percent  develop  AIDS  within  five  years, 
but  a  recent  German  study  suggests  that  76 
percent  will  develop  It  within  16  years. 
Many  en>erts  suspect  that  the  number  of 
"healthy  carriers"  who  eventually  develop 
AIDS  could  be  dose  to  90  percent 

Further  nmipl1^t«"g  the  crisis  may  be 
tbe  fact  that  HIV-infected  Africans  are  ex- 
posed to  a  vast  array  of  conditions  that 
AIDS  researchers  call  oo-f actors. 

To  what  extent  these  co-factors  Increase 
susceptibility  to  AIDS  is  not  well  under- 
stood, but  they  all  affect  the  body's  immune 
system  to  some  degree.  Infectious  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  malaria,  as  well  as 
malnutrition,  are  suspected  of  playing  a 
role.  Likely  oo-factms  are  other  sexually 
transmitted  dlseaste.  which  are  widespread 
in  Afiica.  Pregnancy  seems  to  be  emerging 
as  a  factor  as  welL  It  alters  a  woman's 
immiiTMi  system,  and  given  the  very  high 
birth  rate  in  Africa,  coupled  with  a  high 
level  of  mv-positlvlty  among  young  African 
women,  tt  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a  catas- 
trophe for  young  African  mothers  and  their 
families. 

The  Best  and  the  Bri^test  AIDS  began 
to  infect  Africans  in  significant  numbers  as 
early  as  the  mid-  to  late  1970b.  Africa's 
AIDS  epidemic  appears  to  have  originated 
around  East  Africa's  vast  Lake  Victoria  bor- 
dered by  Uganda,  Tansanla  and  Kaiya.  One 
researcher  calls  tbe  area  "ground  sero." 

In  Tansanla  and  Uganda,  the  disease  has 
spread  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  In 
southwest  Uganda,  for  example,  oitlre  vil- 
lages have  been  dedmated.  But  in  other  Af- 
rican countries.  AIDS  mostly  afflicts  dty 
dweUers.  Sheer  numbers  of  people  may  be 
one  reason,  but  some  African  leaders  also 
contend  that  traditional  values  erode  in  the 
dties.  This,  they  say.  has  led  to  greater 
sexual  freedom  and  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

Hardest  hit  are  — ^naiiy  active  adults  be- 
tween ages  30  and  39.  But  Just  as  devastated 
will  be  Africa's  future,  as  illustrated  in  a 
story  told  by  a  physician  who  witnessed  it. 

A  tall,  dignified  woman  in  her  late  30b 
walked  into  University  Hospital  In  Kin- 
shasa, assisted  by  her  grown  son.  A  acbool- 
teacher  and  mother  of  six,  she  appeared 
gaunt  and  weary.  At  times  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  breathe. 

She  told  the  phystdan  about  her  symp- 
toms in  detail.  Twenty  months  earlier  she 
had  developed  a  fever  that  did  not  go  away. 
It  was  followed  by  prolonged  fatigue,  then 
pain  in  her  Joints,  and  finally  severe  diar- 
rhea. She  had  weighed  186  pounds  before 
her  mneas  began;  she  now  weli^ed  less  than 
80. 

Blood  tests  and  clinical  examinations 
showed  that  the  woman  had  AIDS.  Because 
the  virus  was  destroying  her  immune 
system,  she  suff oed  from  opportunistic  in- 
fections, for  wbleh  she  was  treated.  But  tt 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  bef  <»e  sbe  would 
die. 

"The  plli^t  of  this  intelligent  educated 
woman  epttomiaes  one  of  tbe  crudest  twists 


of  tbe  African  eptdemir,"  eiplatnwd  tbe 
Western  doctor  who  told  her  story.  "AIDS  Is 
taking  away  the  very  peoide  on  whom  Afri- 
ca's development  depends." 

Unlike  the  devdoped  wortd.  Africa  does 
not  have  a  large  reservoir  of  trained  people 
to  run  its  sduKds,  banks,  bospttals.  bostaMsa- 
es  and  governments  So  eadi  loss  has  broad- 
er social  ramlflratlons 

CooUkx  this:  In  Uganda,  wbere  there  Is 
only  one  doctor  per  23.000  people,  a  40-year- 
old  physldan  who  administered  a  dlnlc 
saving  a  large  section  of  tbe  country's 
southwestern  region  died  last  July  of  AIDS. 
In  Kinshasa,  a  neurosurgeon  a  specialist  in 
acutely  short  supidy  in  Africa-^eoently 
died  of  AIDS.  In  the  Zamhian  copperbelt 
two-thirds  of  the  men  who  tested  HlV-pasi- 
tlve  are  skilled  professionals.  Another  Zam- 
bian  study  found  over  dght  percent  of 
mostly  "mlddle-daas  or  well-to-do"  expect- 
ant mothers  to  be  HIV-posItlve.  Hlgb  gov- 
ernment offldals.  teachers,  military  leados 
and  professionals  in  many  African  countries 
have  also  been  infected. 

A  European  doctor  who  has  spoit  years  In 
Africa  believes  the  loss  of  these  people 
"could  return  much  of  Africa  to  subsistenoe 
fanning."  An  even  darker  aaMswnent  was 
advanced  in  "AIDS  and  the  Third  Worid,"  a 
report  published  by  The  Panos  Institute,  an 
international  information  and  study  group, 
in  association  with  the  Norwegian  Red 
CrosB.  The  retort  said:  "The  young  eUte 
represente  Africa's  first  post-independence 
genoatim  to  come  to  power.  In  several  cap- 
itals they  are  already  heavily  infected,  and 
will  die  In  increasing  numbers.  Ibe  political, 
sodal.  economic  and  pyschological  impact  of 
this  gathering  death-march  caimot  be  un- 
derestimated." If  these  gloomy  predlctloos 
prove  true,  AIDS  may  not  only  crush  Afri- 
ca's development  but  also  cause  profound 
sodo-polltlcal  changes,  as  the  idagues  of  Old 
dIdinEunve. 

If  the  AIDS  epidemic  sbould  lead  to  the 
crumbling  of  fragile  political,  sodal  or  mili- 
tary institutions,  might  tbat  trigger  new 
dvQ  wars,  such  ss  those  that  recently  devas- 
Uted  Ugazula?  Will  one  country's  AIDS 
problem  grow  severe  enough  to  prompt 
attack  by  another? 

And  what  about  other  regions  of  tbe 
world?  In  the  next  five,  ten  or  20  years. 
might  not  an  uncontrolled  epidemic  cause 
serious  problems  there  too? 

A  Zairian  doctor  told  the  story  of  a  young 
widow  who  worked  as  an  executive  secre- 
tary. She  became  romatically  involved  with 
a  married  bank  manager,  who  was  also 
seeing  two  other  w«Hnen.  Soon  the  widow 
became  ill.  and  deQ>ite  the  doctor's  best  ef- 
forts, she  died.  Then  the  banker  developed 
similar  symptoms  and  he,  too,  died.  Finally 
his  two  giiifriends  died.  All  four  deaths,  the 
doctor  came  to  realise,  were  caused  by 
AIDS.  Only  the  banko-'s  wife  was  spared. 

Tbe  stray  Olustrates  a  central  fact  about 
AIDS  in  Africa:  wtafle  the  disease  is  caused 
by  the  same  virus  seen  in  other  countries,  tt 
seems  to  be  transmitted  differently.  In 
Europe  and  North  A.merica,  AIDS  has  been 
confiited  primarily  to  homosexuals  and  in- 
travenous drug  users.  In  Africa,  the  virus  is 
transnltted  primarily  through  heterosexual 
contact  and  as  many  women  as  men  are  In- 
fected. Tbe  only  other  country  where  AIDS 
infects  men  and  women  atanoat  equally  is 
Haiti,  but  already  there  are  clear  signs  of 
aooderattng  heterosexual  spread  tn  tbe 
United  States  and  Europe. 

T»««w^««t  victims.  One  of  the  major  routes 
of  AIDS  transmission  in  Africa  appears  to 
be  prosUtutes.  Although  prosUtuttoo 
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not  to  Hty  wan  nmwiit  Id  Oentnl  Africa 
ttaD  IB  lf«v  Tofk  Ctt7.  tt  oMi  very  openly 
ttMN.  MvHi  IV  pofwty  and  the  iMk  of 
oUmt  «nk  for  yomw  African  vonen. 
A  atody  by  a  team  of  U  edentkU  and  le- 
gton  eiaBlnliw  tbe  «nad  of  AIDS  In 
',  AMea  fOuad  low-tneaue  iwoBUtutee  in 
«adMS  parteen  a  year,  mlddle- 

,  IM  anmially.  The  latter"!  cua- 

I  are  fraqoeDtly  foteign  tourfiU  and 

wlmiiiiiiii  iHm  wm  carry 

tlM  AIDS  vtrua  tack  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. One  American  AIDS  expert  wjw  Afri- 
can pnatttatee  have  aneli  hl^  HIV-tnf  ec- 
tlOB  rataa  that  their  eUenta  would  have 
"better  oddi  playtnc  RuMlan  roulette." 

iwtitin  Africa,  trananiarion  of  AIDS  la 
atoo  ftellttated  by  a  high  toleranoe  for  ez- 
tnaaarttal  attain  by  men.  aa  well  aa  wide  ac- 
cmtanoe  for  unmarried  men  and  women 
ittrtnf  many  aemal  partners.  This  promis- 
enooi  lifestyle  ia  reflected  in  atudieB  ahow- 
twf  higher  **>'**i—»  of  ■■"""r  tranamltted 
dtaMea  anang  Afrlcaoa  than  ammig  Weat- 

But  AIDS  alao  infeeta  innoooit  children. 
Ilie  itraptiratft  pli^t  of  theae  vicUma  waa 
painfully  evident  during  an  unauthorised 
vWt  to  Mama  Temo  Hoapttal.  one  of  Cen- 
tral AfMea'a  largeat 

Mama  Temo  is  located  along  a  narrow, 
rutted  atreet  near  downtown  KImhaaa  The 
peiHatiie  ward,  on  thli  aweltertng  day.  waa 
atnfty.  atanoat  airleaa  Rowa  of  plain  beds, 
occupied  by  children,  were  lined  up  along 
both  aide  waDa.  Some  children  appeared  cu- 
rlooa.  but  most  looked  scared.  AH  were  thin. 
A  doaen  young  motheia  with  worried  faoea 
hovered  near  their  children.  Some  mothors 
lay  in  the  beds,  their  arma  around  their 
dilldren.  giving  comfort  when  there  was 
little  dse  to  give.  A  nurse  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  diOdren  had  AIDS  and 
were  doomed  to  die.  "It  is  very  bad."  he  said. 

Tlie  AIDS  virus  Is  pamril  from  mother  to 
chUd  in  utero,  during  Urth.  and  poaslbly 
through  bnaat-f  ceding.  Because  of  the  high 
HIV-poalttve  ratea  among  ivegnant  African 
women,  the  AIDS  epidemic  among  children 
win  only  grow  worse.  In  Kimhaiia  in  1M4- 
8S,  for  «»«"p»*j  eight  percent  of  the  women 
in  a  prenatal  clinic  teated  HIV-poaitlve.  A 
■y-""*^*"  study  of  373  expectant  mothen 
turned  up  the  same  percentage.  

Aa  many  aa  half  the  children  bom  to  HIV- 
poalttve  mothera  wiU  themselves  be  infect- 
ed. Rii^t  now  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  five 
pereeot  of  newboiiia  are  HIV-poaitive.  and 
ooe^balf  to  two-thirds  of  those  wiU  develop 
AIDS  within  two  yeara.  In  Rwanda,  for  ex- 
ample, 33  percent  of  AIDS  vletlma  are  chll- 
dreo.  And  thia  year  6000  y-MwWMi  children 
win  to  treated  for  AIDS.  Thua  AIDS  Jeop- 
ardtaa  not  only  thia  generation  of  Africana. 
bat  the  next  aa  weQ. 

Bad  Blood.  Beaidea  moCher-toKshOd,  AIDS 
ia  tiannltted  to  iimorent  vlcttms  in  an- 
other way.  A  European  doctor  in  Zambia 
told  thia  atorr  Robbers  broke  into  the 
hone  of  a  promineDt  ffemlly  and,  bef  (»e  es- 
cvtaig  with  the  family's  valnaUea,  shot  the 
two  danghteBL  Inaavtaig  the  young  women's 
Uvea.  doctcBB  gave  them  blood  transfuakma. 
Tbe  blood  contained  the  AIDS  virua.  Now 
one  o<  the  sMers  haa  AIDS  and  la  dying, 
and  the  other  ia  BlV-poalttve.  

Over  ten  percent  of  Africana  who  are  HIV- 
pualtlve  are  bdleved  to  have  received  the 
Tlma  throutfi  infected  blood.  In  Central 
Africa,  that  could  mean  over  half  a  million 
people. 

Ttw  major  reaaon.  inadequate  blood 
sri  milling,  is  "wHiraiy  to  impTOve  in  the  near 
fatnre.  In  moat  of  Central  Africa,  the  coat 


of  screening  can  eaaOy  outatrlp  a  country's 
annual  percapita  health  budget,  which  on 
average  runa  between  $3  and  IS.  And  con- 
firmatory teating  of  poaittve  samplea  will  in- 
creaae  the  coat  severalf  old. 

Throughout  Africa,  doctors  are  asking  the 
nme  plfiadlng  question:  Do  we  spend  the 
money  for  AIDS  screening,  or  do  we  use  It 
to  vaccinate  against  a  hoat  of  potentially 
fatal  diseaaca,  such  aa  polio  and  measlea? 

The  sin«ad  of  AIDS  through  contaminat- 
ed blood  is  widened  by  a  number  of  special 
health  problems  that  require  transfualons. 
One  Is  sickle<ell  anemia,  a  genetic  disease 
that  damagea  red  blood  cella.  Of  the  150,000 
children  bom  with  sickle-cell  anemia  each 
year.  100,000  are  In  sub-Saharan  Africa.  An- 
other problem  requiring  transfusions  is  ma- 
laria, which  kills  one  million  Africans  each 
year. 

Many  pregnant  w<Hnen  in  Africa  need 
transfusions  because  of  severe  anemia  from 
malaria,  sickle-cell  disease  and  iron  deficien- 
cy. One  hematologist  estimates  that  an  ob- 
stetrical bed  in  Central  Africa  uses  ten 
times  as  much  blood  as  does  one  in  North 
America  or  Europe.  Getting  more  blood 
transfusiona  obviously  increases  a  patient's 
risk  of  contracting  AIDS.  In  Kampala. 
Uganda,  for  examide,  14  percent  of  the 
blood  stored  at  St.  Ftands  Oeneral  and  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  was  found  to  contain  HIV 
antibodies. 

According  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Mann,  director 
of  the  World  Health  Organisation's  Special 
Program  on  AIDS,  who  spends  most  of  his 
waking  hours  trytaig  to  find  ways  to  control 
the  epidemic  the  only  hope  of  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  blood  supply  is  to  develop  a 
simpler  and  cheaper  test,  "like  the  dipstick 
test  for  diabetes." 

Coupled  with  the  contaminated-blood 
problem  is  the  reuse  of  needles  and  sy- 
ringes. In  some  rural  health  centers,  needlea 
are  reused  many  times  before  they  are  steri- 
lised. The  transmission  of  AIDS  through 
unsterilised  needlea  could  be  stored  simply 
by  boiling  or  by  the  application  of  ordinary 
house-hold  bleach,  both  of  which  kill  the 
virua.  The  problem  is,  boiling  requires  fuel, 
and  even  bleach  is  In  short  supply  in  Africa. 

A  Deadly  Abettor.  Amid  aD  the  concem  as 
to  how,  where  and  how  fast  AIDS  is  spread- 
ing, one  consequoMX  has  gone  largely  unno- 
ticed. This  is  the  insidious  effect  HIV  infec- 
tion has  on  other  diseases  wideq>read  in 
Africa.  Here  AIDS  exacts  a  hidden  cost 
being  paid,  to  a  large  extent,  by  Africa's 
children. 

Because  HIV  compromises  the  immune 
system,  say  researchers,  it  will  leave  the  vic- 
tims more  susceptible  to  other  infections 
such  ss  dysentery,  malaria  and  TB.  HIV  in- 
fection has  already  increased  TB  inddoxx 
In  parts  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  According  to 
Dr.  Plot,  30  to  40  percent  of  African  TB  vic- 
tims are  infected  with  HIV.  Children  are  es- 
pecially hard  hit. 

Dr.  Pierre  M'Pele,  a  Congoleae  public- 
health  specialist  trained  in  Paria.  says,  "We 
are  going  to  see  a  variety  of  infections  un- 
known to  us,  not  to  spMk  of  those  which 
were  decreasing  before  but  will  now  blossom 
anew.  The  increase  In  malaria  alone  can 
overburden  the  health  systems  In  this  part 
of  the  world.  To  me.  this  is  the  biggest  mvb- 
lem  posed  by  AIDS."  HIV  Is  even  undermin- 
ing the  immunisation  intitection.  and  im- 
proved life  expectancy,  that  vaccination  has 
given  many  young  African  children  against 
meaalfw,  p<dio  and  other  inf ectloua  diaeases 

Under  a  hot,  equatorial  sun  last  Novem- 
ber, American  and  European  doctors  and  re- 
seaiciieis  were  riding  akng  the  bumpy  road 


from  downtown  BraaavOle.  Congo,  to  Afri- 
ca's first  major  AIDS  conference,  being  held 
at  WHO'S  Regkmal  Office  for  Africa.  The 
bus  passed  a  cemetery  with  a  freshly  dug 
grave.  The  graveaite  waa  near  the  road  and. 
as  Is  the  local  cuatom.  a  picture  of  the 
young  man  who  waa  buried  there  was  dla- 
played.  Many  in  the  bua  wondered:  did  he 
die  of  AIDS?  That  question  is  often  asked 
now  whoi  a  young  adult  diea. 

Repreamtatlves  from  over  SO  African 
countries  attended  the  historic  conference. 
It  was  the  first  ttane  so  many  Africans  had 
talked  publicly  about  the  epidemic,  and 
their  ambivalence  about  AIDS  soon  become 
clear.  At  the  same  time  that  health  officials 
admitted  deepening  ccmcem.  they  recog- 
nised, as  one  said,  that  AIDS  remained  a 
"political  disease."  Some  delegatea,  for  In- 
stance, took  pains  to  point  out  that  the 
AIDS  pMtlents  in  their  countries  were  "out- 
siders"—either  foreigners  or  natives  who 
had  lived  abroad.  Others  blamed  AIDS  on 
neighboring  African  countriea. 

This  head-ln-the-sand  attitude  was  a  re- 
current theme  at  the  conference.  The  prob- 
lem It  poaes,  according  to  Dr.  Anthony  Lwe- 
8»ta  of  Uganda,  which  Is  aptsa.  about  its 
problem.  Is  this:  "Countries  that  deny  they 
have  AIDS  do  their  people  a  great  disserv- 
ice. People  will  say,  'There  Is  no  AIDS  here, 
sex  Is  free,  nothing  can  hi«>pen  to  me.'  And 
they  will  n>read  it  more  and  more." 

Many  conferees  expressed  confidence  that 
the  West  will  soon  develop  an  AIDS  vaodne. 
But  hope  for  a  quick  fix  is  about  as  unrealis- 
tic as  wishing  AIDS  would  Just  go  away. 
WHO  officially  eatimatea  that  a  safe,  effec- 
tive vaccine  wont  be  ready  for  at  least  five 
years.  Dr.  Luc  Montagnler  of  France's  Pas- 
teur Institute— which,  in  1983,  first  reported 
the  existence  of  a  human  retrovirus  poaslbly 
linked  to  AIDS— makes  a  similar  estimate. 
Dr.  Robert  GaUo,  head  of  a  UJ3.  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  team  that  pro- 
vided convlnchig  evidence  of  the  AIDS  link, 
says  if  there  is  not  a  vaodne  that  works  In 
chlmpanaees  by  the  end  of  this  year.  "Ill  be 
very  worried."  Even  then,  it  would  take  sev- 
eral years  for  the  vaodne  to  be  proved  out. 

Finding  an  AIDS  vaodne  is  difficult  be- 
cause HIV  Is  extronely  complex.  It  also  un- 
dergoes "antlgmic  drift"— surface  changes 
that  confound  the  body's  immune  syston. 
According  to  Dr.  John  La  Montagne.  direc- 
tor of  the  AIDS  program  at  the  NIH'a  Na^ 
tlonal  Inatitute  of  Allergy  and  Inf  ectloua 
Diaeaaea.  "If  the  drifta  turn  out  to  be  signif- 
icant, the  search  for  a  vaodne  wHl  become 
much  more  difficult." 

Deaplte  the  virus's  ctnxiplexity,  however, 
some  pranlslng  avenues  sre  being  pursued: 

In  KinnhBTfi  a  Franoo-Zalrian  team 
headed  by  Ftench  Immunologist  Dr.  Daniel 
Zagury  is  testing  a  form  of  Immunisation 
that  may  prevent  HIV  infection  or  dissemi- 
nation. His  technique  stimulates  the 
Immune  system  to  produce  both  neutralis- 
ing anttbodlea  and  white  blood  cella  called 
killer  lymphocytes.  Dr.  Zagury  is  alao  the 
first  researcher  to  test  on  himself  an  AIDS- 
vacdne  candidate  obtained  by  cloning  an 
HTV-envelope  goie  onto  a  smallpox  vaodne 
virus. 

In  another  ivproach.  Dr.  Max  Bmex. 
chairman  of  the  cancer  biology  department 
at  Harvard  University's  School  of  Public 
Health,  is  trying  to  develop  a  vaccine  baaed 
on  his  studies  of  a  simian  virua  called  8TLV- 
m.  Commm  yet  harmless  in  Africa's  green 
monkey,  STliV-m  resembles  the  AIDS 
virus.  mmriT  and  his  colleaguea  have  detect- 
ed a  stanilar  virua,  which  they  called  HTLV- 
IV,  among  several  hundred  people  in  Sen- 


egal. West  Aflca,  who  alao  show  no  symp- 
toms. 

As  distant  as  the  development  of  an  AIDS 
vaodne  may  be,  it  appeara  much  doser  than 
a  cure  doea.  Says  Dr.  La  Montagne,  "With 
vaoetaiea,  we  have  at  least  apmtiached  the 
point  where  aome  are  teataUe.  Curative 
therapy  will  be  much  more  complicated  be- 
cauae  HTV  is  a  latent'  virus.  Rl^t  now,  we 
dont  have  drugs  that  affect  the  latent 
form." 

Aaldothymldlne  (AZT)  is  the  only  drug 
that  has  prolonged  the  lives  of  AIDS  vic- 
tims, but  researchers  do  not  know  yet  if  it 
wiU  offer  long-term  remission.  It  alao  has 
toxic  effects  on  bone  marrow.  Howevo',  it 
has  been  promising  enough  to  win  FDA  ap- 
provaL 

"We  Must  Do  Something  Now."  While  the 
world  »n»i«Mi«iy  awaita  a  magic  bullet 
agabost  AIDS,  the  epldonic  marches  on.  By 
early  this  year,  01  countriea  had  rqjorted 
cases.  Perhaps  ten  million  pe<q)le  worldwide 
are  now  infected  with  the  virus.  But  no- 
where in  the  world  does  the  epldonlc  com- 
pare with  Africa'a  That  is  why  many  ex- 
perta  feel  the  tattle  must  ultimi^ely  be  won 
there. 

International  suivort  for  the  African 
fight  is  Increasing.  A  number  of  bilateral 
programs  are  imder  way.  One  involves  two 
UJ3.  health  agendea.  the  NIH  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  ControL  Others  are  ongoing 
in  Ranee,  Belgiimi.  and  elsewhere  in 
Eunve. 

These  are  encouraging  signs,  but  against 
the  enormity  of  the  AIDS  threat  they  offer 
slender  h(K>e.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  ignorance  and  superstition  about 
AIDS  are  still  widespread.  Delivering  reli- 
able information  is  extremely  difficult, 
given  this  continent's  primitive  communica- 
tions network,  low  literacy  rate  and  multl- 
plldty  of  languagea. 

Perhapa  the  biggest  obstade  of  all  Is  Afri- 
ca's meager  reaourcea.  Says  Ellsatath  Ngugl, 
AIDS  coordinator  for  Kenya:  "My  fear  is 
that  too  many  other  priorities  are  going  to 
compete  with  AIDS,  such  as  food  produc- 
tion and  education." 

But  Dr.  Mann  refuses  to  relinquish  his  op- 
timism. "AIDS  poses  an  imprecedented 
health  problem,  so  It  will  require  unprece- 
dented solutions,"  he  says.  "To  simply  write 
off  Central  Africa,  as  some  have  suggested, 
would  to  wrong." 

Virtually  every  AIDS  expert  In  Africa  and 
the  West  agreea  that  the  lntemati<mal  com- 
munity must  recognise  how  devastating  the 
African  qddemic  Is.  and  how  urgently 
Africa  needs  help.  Dr.  Mann  worries  that 
the  world  may  not  understand  this  In  time. 
"Almost  everyone  I  have  talked  to  underes- 
UTitmtmm  the  AIDS  problem,"  he  says.  He  and 
others  feel  they  are  in  a  race  to  save 
Africa— and  perhapa  mankind  itself. 

To  win  this  race.  Africa  needs  much  more 
financial,  twlmlcal  and  educational  assist- 
ance. Help  in  the  following  areas  is  especial- 
ly vltaL  methods  to  protect  the  blood 
■upply;  training  for  health  woricers:  devel- 
(Kment  of  creative  public-Information  pro- 
grama;  acreenlng  and  counseling  for  women 
of  child-bearing  age:  research  on  AIDS  in 
Afrtea. 

Fto  thoae  who  understand  what  Africa  la 
up  «g»«»«^  thoe  is  no  doubt  that  the  world 
stands  at  a  critical  moment  in  hiatory.  The 
chairman  of  one  African  country's  AIDS 
r*mianHtM»  nid  It  bcst:  "We  must  do  some- 
thing now.  becauae  in  ten  yean  there  may 
not  te  enou^  of  us  to  do  anything." 

A  worldwide  effort  wHl  te  needed  to  con- 
titd   AIDS.    Oontributlans   to   the   World 


Health  Organisation's  Special  Program  on 
AIDS  can  te  sent  to  WHO  AIDS  Program. 
Aoct  No.  »4»-3-418340,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  International  Agencies  Wanking,  380 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

What  You  Must  K>ow  About  AIDS 
Because  no  vaccine  or  cure  yet  exists, 
public  education  Is  the  only  way  the  AIDS 
epidemic  can  te  oontroUed.  This  questian- 
and-answer  guide,  prepared  by  Reader's 
Digest  in  conjunction  with  the  Special  Pro- 
gram on  ADDS  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
sation, could  save  your  life— w  the  life  of 
someone  you  love. 

For  a  complimentary  reprint  of  this  guide, 
send  a  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  to: 
Reprint  Editor,  Reader's  Digest,  Box  35, 
PleaaantvOle,  N.Y.  10570.  (For  Information 
on  multiple  copies,  see  page  330.) 
VTHAT  la  Aioa? 
AIDS  Is  a  rtlHfasf  caused  by  a  virus  called 
HIV,  for  human  immunodefidency  virus. 
The  disease  destroys  part  of  the  body's 
immune  system,  leaving  victims  unable  to 
defoid  themselves  against  infections  and 
certain  cancers. 


DOS 


I  BVSBTOm  WHO  18  IHIiCiaD  BT  HIV 
DCVXLOP  Aisa? 


We  don't  know.  Ten  to  30  percent  of  HIV- 
infected  persons  develop  AIDS  within  five 
years,  and  the  percentage  Increases  aa  more 
time  passes.  HIV  infection  is  believed  to  te 
lifelong. 

CAK  HIV-nirBCTKS  FEOPLS  WHO  DO  HOI  HAVX 
AIDS  SPRSAO  THX  VIRUS? 

Yes.  These  so-called  "healthy  carriers" 
play  the  major  role.  They  can  te  Infected 
for  yean  without  knowing  It  and  te  unwit- 
tingly transmitting  the  vims  to  othen. 

BOW  IS  HIV  TRAHSMITTKD? 

Sexual  Intercourse.  Because  HIV  is  fotmd 
in  semen  and  vaginal  fluids,  sexual  trans- 
mission can  occur  from  man  to  woman, 
woman  to  man  or  man  to  man.  The  highest 
risk  groups  for  sexual  transmission  are 
dearly  those  men  and  women  (homosexual 
or  heterosexual)  who  have  many  sexual 
partners. 

Blood  and  Blood  Produeta.  Transfusion  of 
HTV-contamlnated  blood  can  Infect  the  re- 
dplent.  However,  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  systematically  screen  and  reject 
blood  containing  virus  antibodies.  Blood- 
clotting  products  for  dlsorden  such  as  he- 
mophUia  are  treated  to  kiU  HTV. 

Shared  Needles.  Usen  of  illegal  intrave- 
nous drugs  are  a  major  risk  groiv  becauae 
many  of  them  share  needles  and  syringes 
without  proper  deanlng.  But  any  unsteri- 
lised. skln-pierdng  Instrument— indudlng 
earpieidng  or  tattooing  needles  can  Qtread 
the  dlaease  from  one  person  to  another. 

Mother-to-Chlld.  A  woman  infected  with 
HIV  may  9read  the  disease  to  her  child 
during  pregnancy,  during  birth  or  shortly 
after  Urth.  It  is  slso  possible  that  an  Infect- 
ed mother  could  transmit  the  virus  through 
breastfeeding. 

BOW  IS  HIV  ROT  SPBXAS? 

HIV  is  not  qnead  through  casual  contact 
In  school,  aa  the  Job,  In  the  swimming  pool, 
or  at  the  market  It  is  also  not  spread  by 
toilet  seats,  handshakes,  hugs,  casual  kiss- 
ing, eating  from  the  same  dish,  drinking 
from  the  same  tfass,  or  by  food  handlen  in 
restauranta.  Nor  is  It  mread  by  moaquitoea 
or  other  insecta. 

HOW  CAH  TOU  PaOTHCI  TOUISBJ? 

Avoid  having  multiple  aexual  partnera. 
Noninf  acted  couplea  who  have  maintained  a 


mutually  faithful  rdatlonahip  for  at  least 
five  yean  are  not  at  risk  for  AIDS  through 
sexual  transmission.  Ahstahi  from  sex  with 
people  whose  activities  put  them  in  a  high- 
risk  group. 

If  you  are  not  absolutely  cotain  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  your  sexual  partner  is  carrying 
the  virus,  you  must  take  protective  meaa 
urea.  Either  avoid  penetrative  intercourse 
(vaginal,  oral  or  anal),  or  use  a  condom, 
which  prevents  contact  with  semen  and  vag- 
inal accretions.  The  condom  should  te  wom 
even  during  f  oreplay  If  there  is  a  chance  of 
genltal-to-genltal  contact.  A  condom  doea 
not  guarantee  protection  but,  used  correct- 
ly, and  each  time.  It  sharply  reduces  the 
risk. 

Do  not  share  items  that  could  become  con- 
taminated with  blood:  for  example,  raaora, 
toothbrushes  or  any  ddn-pierdng  instru- 
ment. 

WHAT  IV  Tou  ax  urauiau  with  hiv— ob 

THIHK  TOU  COULD  SB 

If  you  suspect  you  are  Infected  or  If  you 
have  been  Involved  In  any  of  the  high-risk 
acUvltlee  described,  seek  medical  evaluation. 
For  testing,  a  small  amount  of  blood  is 
drawn  fitmi  the  arm,  as  In  any  standard 
blood  test 

Inform  your  partner  and.  if  you  continue 
sexual  activity,  protect  him  or  her  by  avoid- 
ing penetrative  intercourse  or  by  always 
using  a  condom. 

Do  not  donate  blood,  sperm  or  body 
organs. 

Women  of  child-bearing  age  who  are  in- 
fected, or  have  reaaon  for  concem  ateut  in- 
fection becauae  they  had  intercourse  with 
someone  in  a  high-risk  group,  should  con- 
sult with  their  doctors.  Pregnancy  can  te 
dangerous  for  the  infected  mother  and 
there  Is  a  fifty-fifty  chance  that  her  baby 
will  te  torn  infected. 

Iiir.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  dlsUn- 
Kuished  Senator. 

I  agree  with  him.  Again  I  have  to 
repeat  that  what  Is  needed  is  going  to 
be  money  and  lots  of  it  both  In  terms 
of  education  and  in  terms  of  research. 

Figiires  of  the  National  Afatdemy  of 
Sciences  are  $1  billion  for  education, 
and  that  should  be  frontloaded  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  weapon  we  have 
right  now,  and  $1  billion  for  research. 

Well.  Just  wait  until  you  hear  the 
debate.  It  is  great  for  everybody  to  cite 
the  problem  and  the  problem  is  every- 
thing the  Senator  says  it  Is,  everything 
he  says  it  is.  everyUilng  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  said  it  was.  It  is  all 
there,  the  greatest  threat  ever  posed. 

But,  what  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  is 
that  the  way  to  resolve  It  is  going  to  be 
in  this  well-measured  sdenUfie  way 
both  by  education  and  research,  and 
right  now  for  me  to  reply  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  those  of  medicine  insofar 
as  marriage  licensing  is  oonoemed,  I 
do  not  think  is  the  way  to  start  this 
congressional  response  to  the  threat  of 
AIDS. 

I  am  still  waiting,  Mr.  President,  for 
Senator  Wilsoh  to  appear.  He  wants 
to  address  this  matter.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

BCr.  snCPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OVFICEU.  The 
Senator  tiom  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  8I1IPSON.  Mr.  Preildent,  I  have 
been  llitf*"g  to  the  debate  wtth  great 
intenat.  I  really  have,  became  it  is 
■ttdi  a  MTloua  iMue.  I  Uatoied  to  Sam- 
tor  Wkun  and  flmafor  Hbju  and 
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Lot  me  poae  a  queatten.  And  I  share 
thto  with  you  as  a  sinoere  question  be- 
eanae  I  broucht  it  up  recently  in  a 
forum  at  the  National  Press  aub.  As 
ytm  know.  I  have  been  involved  in  this 
Ime  of  immigration  ref onn.  and  that 
latou^enoui^ 

Hie  ImmigraUon  Ref  onn  and  Con- 
trol Act  is  in  existence.  This  is  such  a 
yiaiuyw  thing  to  brtaig  up  anywhere. 
but  It  is  an  impcvtant  issue  regarding 
the  VifslliaUwi  program  which  is  now 
going  on.  It  wm  last  for  a  year.  It  will 
go  tram  M^  5.  1987  to  May  5.  1988 
wtth  regard  to  the  legalisation  pro- 
gram, and  that  must  be  done.  Pe<vle 
have  to  come  forward  within  that  year 
to  w&A  this  extramxlinary  act  of  grace 
of  legallntlon. 

Now.  theae  are  people  who  we  do  not 
know  anything  about.  We  do  not  know 
where  they  came  from.  AU  we  do  know 
is  they  come  from  about  82  different 
countries,  because  that  is  what  shows 
in  the  INS  apprehension  figures.  ImbX. 
year,  we  apprehended  at  our  borders 
1300.0(N)  human  beings  who  were  im- 
doeumented.  We  think  we  apprehend 
one  out  of  three.  Qomb  say  we  appre- 
hend one  out  of  two.  Some  say  we  i4>- 
prehend  one  out  of  five. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  number.  We 
know  nothing  about  them  whatever, 
iMit  we  are  offering  them  this  extraor- 
dinary act  of  grace,  which  is  legaliza- 
tiiXL  And  that  is.  as  I  say.  taking  place 
in  America.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 2  to  5  million  human  beings 
may  come  forward  during  this  year  to 
take  advantage  of  this  one-time-only 
extraordinary  act  of  grace,  as  I  call  it. 

A  large  majority  of  those  who  come 
forward  will  qualify.  Almost  all  of 
thfw  are  qualifying  now  because,  of 
course,  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  best  docummtaticm  and  they  have 
been  ready  to  go  and  ready  to  do  this. 

But  as  we  learn  vaatt  about  the  ways 
one  can  be  exposed  to  AIDS,  and  expe- 
dally  in  the  cunent  atmo^here— I  do 
not  like  to  put  it  on  any  ideological 
ground  at  all  or  any  antihomoeexual 
ground  at  antlgay.  That  is  not  where 
this  debate  should  go.  This  debiUie 
should  go  just  exactly  to  a  thoughtful 
and  honest  appraisal  of  Just  exactly 
where  we  are. 

As  we  learn  more  about  it  and  we 
learn  about  the  contraction  of  its 
symptoms.  I  brieve  we  should  very  se- 
riously—and obviously  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fn»n  North  Caro- 
lina is  saying  this  also— we  should  in- 
dode  thia  within  the  definition  of  ex- 
dudaUe  diseases  under  legal  immigra- 
tion. AnH  under  legal  immigration,  we 
presently  screen  people  for  gonorrhea, 
syptaais,  acthre  tuberculosis,  certain 
cancerous  tununs  on  the  surface  of 


the  skin  and  certain  diseases  of  the 
lymph  system.  We  do  that  now. 

If  you  are  going  to  add  the  AIDS 
test— and  I  must  say  I  think  we  should 
do  that— if  you  are  going  to  add  the 
AIDS  test  to  the  tests  of  legal  immi- 
grants, you  surely  ought  to  add  it  to 
those  who  are  being  admitted  under 
the  aegis  of  illegal  immigrants.  There 
Is  ever  more  reason  to  do  it  with  those 
than  there  Is  with  legal  immigrants. 

I  t-tiink  this  is  a  very  important  thing 
to  pursue  and  I  throw  it  out  here  be- 
cause it  Is  a  most  puBling  thing.  It  is  a 
a  vexatious  thing.  It  is  a  sensitive 
thing.  It  is  lots  of  things. 

But  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
giving  mixed  signals.  The  Surgeon 
General  is  giving  mixed  signals.  The 
CDC  is  giving  mixed  signals.  The 
people  are  Impatient.  But  the  average 
dtiaen  who  sees  that.  Just  by  a  mini- 
mum exposure,  whether  it  is  through 
a  burst  test  tube  or  whether  it  is 
through  exposure  through  chafed 
hands,  to  the  lasrman.  once  that  begins 
to  move  along,  you  have  got  problems 
that  you  do  not  overcome  with  scien- 
tific evidence.  That  is  a  serious  issue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  I  might  Just  pose 
the  question.  The  question  is.  If  we 
are  to  do  this  with  legal  immigration 
and  Include  this  exclusionary  test, 
wotild  it  not  seem,  even  though  you 
are  obviously  opposed  to  the  Issue, 
that  you  would  have  to  do  that  with 
those  who  are  here  in  illegal  status 
who  are  receiving  the  legislation  imder 
this  Immigration  bill? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  that  is  one  of 
the  problems  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor raises  which  Is  a  valid  point.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  Imows.  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  recommend- 
ed mandatory  AIDS  testing  for  the 
530,000  immigrants  seeking  permanent 
residence.  And  that  now  goes  to  Secre- 
tary of  Health  Bowen  and  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
the  White  House,  for  their  vproval. 
It  raises  a  whole  other  problem.  And,  I 
might  add.  on  the  amnesty  program, 
that  again  has  to  be  addressed. 

One  of  the  points  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  Senate  and  also  to  the  individual, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
proposes  the  amendment  is.  No.  1,  on 
the  Immigration  question,  that  is  in 
the  mill  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  Dr.  Bowen  to  be  resolved  by 
them.  And  this  amendment  here,  in 
effect,  changes  the  immigration  laws 
on  a  supplemmtal  and  that  Is  not  the 
way  to  go  ahead  and  handle  it. 

So.  again,  to  get  the  proper  response, 
both  as  to  those  seeking  permanent 
residence  and  those  that  ocme  under 
the  new  immigration  laws  which  were 
so  carefully  crafted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  these 
matters  require  far  more  thought  than 
an  amendment  to  the  supplemental 


appropriation  bill  and.  I  might  add. 
far  more  action. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  another  quandary.  If  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  person  who  has  the  ex- 
cluded disease  and  they  are  here  ille- 
gally, and  we  are  testing  illegal  immi- 
grants—and I  think  that  should  be 
done— I  guess  that  is  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  think  they  have  to  take  a 
physical  anyway— that  Is  part  of  the 
legalisation  process  and  they  have  to 
pass  all  the  tests  that  a  legal  immi- 
grant has  to  pass  with  regard  to  the 
dangerous  contagious  diseases.  I  think 
if  then  we  are  to  test  for  AIDS,  then 
we  have  to  remember  that  these 
people  will  not  then  be  legalized  and 
yet  what  do  we  do?  Deport  them  then 
to  their  country?  And  knowing  and  re- 
specting their  right  of  privacy— and  I 
think  we  have  to  do  that— then  are 
you  going  to  send  a  person  back  to 
their  country  with  confidential  infor- 
mation that  he  is  positive  on  the  expo- 
sure to  AIDS  or  leave  him  here,  he  or 
she  here,  on  the  basis  that  they  can 
stay  in  the  United  States  but  they  are 
deportable  if  they  are  found? 

So  there  are  lots  of  things  that  need 
to  be  addressed.  And  even  though 
maybe  this  Is  not  appropriate,  I  will 
not  get  into  that  issue,  that  \»  for  you 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
but  it  is  an  issue  that  when  we  are 
going  to  bring  2  to  6  million  people 
Into  the  United  States  that  we  have  no 
possible  idea  from  whence  they  came 
or  how  they  got  here,  then  we  better 
be  paying  awfully  close  attention  to 
this  issue  and  very  seriously  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Vx.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  ask  him  a 
question,  if  I  may.  I  commend  him  on 
his  statement.  I  agree  with  him  abso- 
lutely. I  simply  do  not  see  the  distinc- 
tion from  the  legal  standpoint  be- 
tween syphilis  and  AIDS.  If  you  are 
going  to  exclude  him  or  her  for  syphi- 
lis or  some  of  the  other  diseases  listed, 
why  does  it  disrupt  things  to  Just  add 
AIDS,  particularly  when  we  have  that 
problem?  Now.  I  imagine  you  do  not 
make  public  the  positive  syphilis  diag- 
noses, either,  do  you? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  certain  of  that,  as  to  whether  a  di- 
agnosis of  syphilis  Is  retained  in  the 
confidential  file.  But  I  believe  that  it 
would  be.  Then  we  get  back  into  a  lot 
of  the  material  on  AIDS.  Do  you  tell 
the  intended  spouse?  Where  does  con- 
fidentiality go?  There  are  some  awful- 
ly serious  social,  personal,  privacy  de- 
cisions here.  But  it  Is  an  issue  that  Is 
not  going  to  go  away.  We  do  awfully 
well  with  issues  that  do  not  go  away. 
We  Just  hope  they  wilL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me  Just 
temporarily? 


Mr.  HETtMB.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  very  generous  agreement  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  would  close 
the  debate  down,  the  two  Senators 
would,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
California  would  have  some  time.  I  am 
not  tryLog  to  terminate  this  entirely, 
of  course,  but  we  do  have  some  prom- 
ises out  to  others. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
thebOL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  »«"<•-*» 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
Althou^  I  fully  support  all  responsi- 
ble public  health  measures  to  combat 
this  terrible  epidemic  and  have 
pressed  for  increased  impropriations 
every  year  for  research  and  public 
health  activiUes  to  fight  AIDS,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  contribute  to  that  most  impor- 
tant effort. 

The  great  majority  of  public  health 
officials,  including  Surgeon  General 
Koop  and  the  CDC,  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  mandatory  testing  Is  not 
an  appropriate  public  health  measure. 
As  they  have  noted,  requiring  tests  of 
people  applying  for  marriage  licenses 
would  not  be  an  effective  use  of  re- 
sources and  would  focus  efforts  on 
those  least  likely  to  be  at  risk. 

AIDS  Is  a  national  and,  indeed,  an 
international  crisis.  Strong,  rational 
measures  are  needed.  But  they  must 
tte  based  on  sound  public  health 
policy.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  i4>preciation  to  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Chilcs,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Wnacn.  of  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  their  compassion 
and  foresight  in  including  in  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill  $50  million  for 
AIDS  public  health  activities.  That 
funding  would  bring  the  total  fiscal 
year  1987  funding  for  AIDS  programs 
to  $493  million. 

The  sum  of  $30  million  of  that  add- 
on would  fimd  the  public  health  emer- 
gency fund,  set  up  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation I  authored  in  the  Senate  in 
1983,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
cost  of  AZT  and  other  drugs  for  AIDS 
for  Individuals  who  have  no  other 
source  of  fimding. 

Mr.  President,  last  September,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Labor-HHS-Education  i«>proprla- 
tlons  bill,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Connecticut  CMr.  Wkickxr].  who 
has  consistently  shown  such  great 
leadership  (m  and  compassionate  com- 
mitment to  increasing  funding  for 
AIDS  programs,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $47  milli(m  in  addi- 
tional fuxuUng  to  the  NIH  for  the  pur- 
pose of  *n«tiUTig  all  AIDS  patients  to 
obtain  treatment  with  experimental 
drugs.     I    strongly    supported    and 


worked  doaely  with  Senator  Wci< 
on  that  effort  in  order  to  give  each  in- 
dividual with  AIDS  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  experimental  drug  which 
may  give  them  that  extra  month  or 
year  of  life  until  an  effective  treat- 
ment Is  iiltlmately  discovered.  Re- 
search on  AIDS  is  progressing  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  that  every  year,  every 
month  we  move  closer  to  finding  a 
treatment  and.  maybe,  a  cure. 

Since  last  SeptanbCT.  AZT  has  been 
^proved  by  the  FDA  and  Is  now  avail- 
able through  prescription.  The  drug  Is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $10,000  a  year 
per  patient.  Although  some  health  in- 
surance and  Medicaid  plans  will  cover 
the  cost,  many  will  not.  Moreover, 
many  individiials  with  AIDS  have  no 
health  Insurance.  Consequently,  thou- 
sands of  people  with  AIDS  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  buy  AZT  or  other  po- 
tential life-prolonging  drugs. 

This  emergency  funding  is  essential 
to  ensure  that  all  people  with  AIDS 
can  have  access  to  AZT  or  other  drugs, 
as  they  are  approved.  It  will  directly 
save  lives.  Yet  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  States  do  not  enact  a  pre- 
marriage mandatory  testing  law,  low- 
income  residents  in  those  States  will 
not  have  access  to  AZT  and  other 
drugs  and  will  face  certain  death. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  this  disease,  we  need  more 
education.  We  need  expanded  volun- 
tary testing.  We  need  counseling,  and 
we  need  assurances  of  confidential- 
ity—no breaches  of  confidentiality.  We 
need  nondiscrimination  provisions  for 
people  who  do  test  positive. 

The  Senate  should  devote  its  ener- 
gies to  those  efforts,  not  to  imposing 
mandatory  testing  programs  over  the 
objection  of  the  Nation's  leading 
public  health  experts.  I  urge  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

MAinUTOKT  ahw  TBsmo 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  ICr.  President, 
I  Intend  to  vote  to  table  the  Helms 
amendment  to  require  States  to  insti- 
tute mandatory  testing  for  applicants 
for  marriage  licenses  and  for  immi- 
grants seeking  entry  to  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
this  vote. 

AIDS  Is  a  deadly  disease  which  has 
aroused  much  fear  and  concern  in  the 
medical  community  and  the  general 
population.  It  Is  contagious  and  has  no 
cure.  There  is  also  no  prevention  other 
than  avoidance  of  contact  with  the 
bodily  fluids  of  an  Infected  person. 

Testing  and  counseling  are  needed 
for  people  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  AIDS  virus.  The  question  Is  what 
Is  the  best  way  to  test  vulnerable 
people.  The  Siuveon  General  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  both 
oppose  mandatory  testing  for  people 
with  a  low  risk  of  exposure  to  the 
virus.  They  ttelleve  that  a  mandatory 
testing  program  Is  likely  to  send  into 
hicUng  the  groups  most  likely  to  have 
been  exposed  and  to  need  counseling. 


They  also  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
effective,  in  terms  of  cost  or  benefits. 

An  effective  testing  program  would 
identify  large  numliers  of  exposed  in- 
dividuals. This  reqidres  that  the  teat 
be  highly  accurate  and  that  it  be  given 
to  pecq^le  who  are  likdy  to  ht  exposed. 
Our  current  AIDS  virus  tests  are  good, 
but  imperfect.  Research  done  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
showed  that  testing  in  a  low-risk  popu- 
lation, the  ratio  of  correctly  identified 
exposed  people  to  falsely  identified  ex- 
posed would  be  28  to  11.  with  an  addi- 
tional 2  being  falsely  cleared  of  expo- 
sure. The  so-called  false  positives 
would  be  people  who  would  be  told 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  virus 
and  are  in  danger  of  developing  AIDS, 
when  in  fact  they  had  no  exposure. 

Should  Government  really  require  a 
test  with  a  high  probability  of  need- 
lessly frightening  healthy  people  into 
thinking  they  are  under  a  death  sen- 
tence? At  the  same  time,  would  the 
test  be  identifying  and  leading  to 
counseling  for  people  who  might  de- 
velop AIDS?  The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions Is  no. 

The  need  is  clear  to  find  people  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus 
in  order  to  get  them  to  change  their 
behavior  and  stop  the  spread  of  the 
virus.  Given  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs, compulsory  testing  of  the  gener- 
al population  Is  not  going  to  achieve 
this  goal.  The  medical  and  scientific 
experts  who  have  been  concerned  with 
this  question  do  not  reconunend  man- 
datory testing  of  general  population 
groups.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
look  to  these  experts  for  their  policy 
advice  on  this  dif  f  ictilt  issue.  Based  on 
the  best  medical  advice,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  or  debate  about  the  threat  of 
AIDS  to  our  people,  our  society  or  our 
world.  There  is  also  no  doubt  or 
debate  about  the  need  to  address  this 
threat. 

Senator  Hklms,  In  offering  this 
amendment,  does  a  public  service;  he 
begins  what  wQl  be  a  long  debate 
about  the  best  way  to  structure  our  re- 
sponse. 

Testing  for  AIDS  is  certainly  going 
to  be  an  element  of  our  response.  But 
what  Senator  Hkucs  seeks  to  do  here 
is  test  precisely  those  groups  at  the 
lowest  risk.  I  have  no  philosophic  ob- 
jection to  testing  these  groups,  but  I 
do  have  some  practical  problems. 

First,  given  limited  resources,  we 
ought  to  focus  the  funds  we  have  on 
testing  higher  risk  groups,  dolitg  re- 
search, providing  counseling,  increas- 
ing our  education  efforts.  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  an  estimated  $125  mil- 
lion, it  ought  to  be  in  those  areas  and 
not  in  testing  these  relatively  low-risk 
groups. 

Second,  testing  has  to  be  placed  in 
the  context  of  scientific  uncertainty. 
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Am  nffliator  WMcam  and  the  ^urgem 
Ocneral  have  pointed  out.  teettnc 
often  ylelde  both  telae  poatttrea  and 
tetae  netattvea.  Yet  thla  amendmoit 
wold,  for  ezamide,  deny  immigration 
itatua  to  Indtvldiiala  baaed  on  uncer- 
tain evidence  and  inoooduslve  reaults. 
TMwi,  while  teattac  may  be  desira- 
ble. It  la  taamtiil  that  thoae  teeta  be 
fwmtii^'tori  in  an  envirooment  which 
aaaorea  privacy  and  affords  people  cer- 
tain protectloDa.  TUa  amendment  does 
not  contain  such  protectkai  and  I  be- 
lieve it  doea  not  because  it  is  a  re- 
sponae  vrtikh  haa  been  developed  with- 
out the  benefit  of  hearings  and  open 
debate.  In  the  Labor  Committee,  we 
•re  in  the  iwocess  of  developing  the 
sort  of  informed  background  which 
wm  allow  us  to  devel(H>  a  more  com- 
prehenatve  piece  of  legislation . 

In  fCTM^^FTt^n.  Mr.  Prealdent.  this  is 
an  amendment  which  we  may  ulti- 
mately want  to  adopt  But  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  haa  indicated,  as  the 
Centera  for  Diaeaae  Control  have  indi- 
cated, aa  the  bulk  of  the  scientific  and 
health  care  oonmiimltlea  have  indicat- 
ed, thla  Is  not  the  time  to  adopt  it.  Ac- 
conUntfy.  at  thla  time,  for  the  reasons 
stated.  I  win  oppoae  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
riae  today  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Hbjcs  re- 
gradlng  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  [AIDS]. 

To  date.  AIDS  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  ao.342  Americans  and  the  number 
of  rqMVted  cases  has  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent  Just  in  the  last 
year.  We  must  recognise  that  this  dis- 
ease threatens  all  of  us  and  we  must 
take  action  to  stop  it.  Now. 

We  must  allocate  sufficient  funds 
for  reaearch  into  the  causes  of  this  ill- 
ness and  moik  toward  an  eventual 
cure.  We  must  change  our  health  care 
wwnrfwg  system  to  provide  for  the 
oiormous  costs  borne  by  AIDS  pa- 
tients and  their  families.  Finally,  we 
must  inform  our  people  as  to  how  to 
prevmt  the  apread  of  AIDS,  through 
puUle  information  and  dissaninatioiL 
What  we  must  not  do  is  begin  dls- 
criminatbig  against  those  who  have 
AIDS  or  who  have  tested  positive  for 
AIDS  antlbodlea.  This  disease  is  not  a 
punishment,  ocmsequently.  those  who 
have  it  should  not  be  punished.  They 
should  not  be  denied  access  to  insur- 
ance, employment,  houabig.  or  pr<q>er 
medlral  care.  It  is  my  fear  that  impos- 
ing mandatory  AIDS  testing  on  our 
dttans  would  result  in  undue  harass- 
ment an^  discrimination.  To  connect 
mandativy  AIDS  testing  with  urgently 
needed  funds  is  not  only  Inappropriate 
but  doea  nothing  to  help  those  that 
have  already  contracted  this  disease. 

In  addltlan,  the  Senator  frran  North 
C?w*^M***  has  not  mentioned  any  guar- 
anteea  which  the  States  must  provide 
■yiTMd--  rrlfsilng  such  inf wmation.  In- 
dtvldnala  who  test  positive  for  the 
AIDS  vims  may  take  adequate  precau- 
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ticms  against  its  spread  but  still  face 
discrimination  in  housing  and  employ- 
ment. These  people  are  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  against  invasion  of 
their  privacy.  I  fear  that  this  amend- 
ment would  violate  that  privacy  by 
failing  to  guarantee  the  results  of 
mandatory  testing. 

Even  the  Surgeon  General.  Everett 
Koop.  the  most  respected  of  physi- 
cians in  this  Nation,  has  stated  his  op- 
position to  mandatory  testing.  If  our 
scientists,  those  most  familiar  with 
tht«  epidemic  and  how  to  stop  it,  do 
not  feel  that  this  step  Is  a  necessary 
and  productive  one,  we  in  the  Soiate 
should  heed  their  advice. 

But  more  importantly,  by  focusing 
on  this  one  aspect  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, we  miss  the  point.  We  have  in 
this  Nation  over  1  million  people  who 
might  be  infected  with  this  virus.  A 
great  many  of  these  individuals  will 
develop  full-blown  AIDS  and  need 
care.  We  must  not  waste  valuable  re- 
sources testing  millions,  most  of  whom 
are  low  risk  for  AIDS,  when  funding 
voluntary  test  sites  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  aoccHnpliahing  oiur 
goal— to  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  natloiud 
public  officials  to  see  that  this  epidem- 
ic is  dealt  with  in  an  effective  and  ap- 
propriate manner.  This  amendment 
suggests  neither.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  oppose  this  amendment 

The  PRiaSIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  President  I  wOl  be  mindful  of 
the  gentle  admonition  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  manager. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  may 

we  have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant debate,  with  very  valuable  infor- 
mation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f nnn  California. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

I  was  Just  sajring,  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  kindly  asked 
for  attention  for  my  remarks,  that  I 
would  be  mindful  of  his  gentle  admo- 
nition that  we  not  dwell  on  this  at  an 
inordinate  length,  but  the  temptation 
is  great  to  do  so  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Mr.  President  let  me  begin  by  voic- 
ing admiration,  it  may  seem  strange, 
both  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  SensU»r  from  Con- 
necticut 

What  they  agree  on  is  that  we  are 
facing  what  is  pertu^w  the  most  seri- 
ous public  health  hazard  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate potential  harm  in  what  some 


have  described  as  potentially  a  pan- 
demic health  problem. 

The  dispute  is  not  about  those  basic 
facts.  The  dispute  is  how  we  are  to 
deal  with  this  enormous  and  very,  very 
grave  hasard.  That  of  course,  is  the 
subject  that  divides  us. 

What  \»  being  proiMsed  is  rather 
narrower  than  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  already  been  in- 
troduced. When  I  say  that  I  commend 
my  two  friends.  I  commend,  obviously, 
their  attention  to  this  problem.  I 
heard  with  considerable  understand- 
ing the  frustration  voiced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  He  has  been  an 
eloquent  pleader  for  more  attenticm. 
more  resources,  to  deal  with  the 
health  problems  of  this  Nation  for 
many,  many  years,  and  he  has  glvm 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of 
AIDS  because  it  is  indeed  a  problem 
that  requires  that  special  attention. 

I  will  submit  that  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  pay  the  kind  of  attention  to  it 
that  be  requhed. 

It  has  the  potential,  in  one  anecdotal 
measurement,  to  increase  the  nimiber 
of  people  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  by  five- 
fold in  less  years  than  that  by  1991. 

What  is  being  projXMed  in  this 
amendment  is  that  there  be  mandato- 
ry AIDS  testing  of  two  categories  or 
two  classes  of  people:  those  entering 
the  country  and  those  who  are  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses. 

I  thought  that  the  very  illuminating 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut bespoke  a  certain  agonizing 
lack  of  certainty. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  voicing  many  of  the 
doubts  that  I  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
proceeding  in  this  area  and  at  the 
same  time  questioning  a  number  of 
the  imderlylng  assumptions  that  have 
been  argued  in  opiiosltion  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fran 
North  Carolina. 

There  was  flrst  the  question  of  cost 
effectiveness;  a  mmiber  of  very  distin- 
guished public  health  officials  have 
said  the  money  would  be  much  better 
spent  financing  an  expanded  capabfl- 
ity  for  voluntary  testing  of  those  who 
are  at  risk,  high  risk,  because  by  com- 
parison what  we  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  testing  involuntarily  those 
who  are  aiq?llcants  for  marriage  li- 
censes is  not  cost  effective  because  the 
cost  is  great  and  the  effectiveness  will 
be  little  because  the  at-risk  population 
is  very  smalL 

There  is  something  to  that  argu- 
ment about  cost  effectiveness,  but 
only  if  you  make  the  assumption  that 
the  cost  should  be  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
er. 

This  amendment  does  make  that  as- 
sunu)tlon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  valid 
point  is  the  one  raised  by  the  distin- 


guished Smator  from  Missouri.  Why 
not  draw  the  analogy  to  the  testing  for 
veneral  diseases,  conducted  by  number 
of  tests,  which  is  borne  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  marriage  license.  It  is 
about  $40  to  $50.  The  total  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  if  we  do  it  at  public  expense, 
is  about  $106  million,  money  that  I 
quite  agree  would  be  much  better 
spent  in  other  ways. 

But  because  it  could  be  paid  for  in 
this  different  fashion,  perhaps  I  would 
argue  that  it  should  be. 

I  would  also  say  that  because  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  found  to  have  the 
virus,  to  be  either  infected  or  carriers 
who  can  Infect  others,  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  sotall  group.  That  in  and  of  itself 
is  no  argument  against  their  having 
knowledge.  That  is  certainly  no  argu- 
ment agidnst  those  who  are  prospec- 
tive spouses  having  that  knowledge  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  and  any 
children  of  the  union  who  would 
almost  assuredly  be  infected. 

So  candidly,  I  do  not  find  those  ar- 
guments esiiecially  persuasive  unless 
you  make  the  assumption  that  the 
way  that  we  should  finance  this  is 
through  public  taxes. 

Next  came  the  argument  that— and 
this  is  perhaps  a  much  more  serious 
point— mandatory  testing  will  be  coim- 
terproductive  because  it  will,  in  effect, 
drive  underground  those  who  are  at 
higb  risk  whom  we  should,  by  counsel- 
ing and  education,  and  every  other  in- 
ducement seek  to  undergo  this  testing 
voluntarily  so  that  they  can  be  identi- 
fied, so  that  they  can  themselves  be 
treated  and  be  persuaded  not  to  Infect 
others.  And  yet  If  you  examine  those 
arguments,  you  have  to  do  it  very 
much  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Clearly, 
those  who  are  entering  the  service,  un- 
(iergoing  mandatory  testing,  I  think 
shoidd  undergo  it  And  their  choice  is 
not  to  avoid  the  testing  except  by 
avoiding  entering  the  service. 

What  about  those  seeking  a  mar- 
riage license?  Will  they  be  driven  un- 
derground? Will  they  simply  avoid 
mandatory  testing  by  the  expedient  of 
choosing  not  to  be  married?  Perhaps 
some  will,  although  I  doubt  that  very 
many  wiU.  It  certainly  would  occasion 
question  or  suspicion  on  the  i>art  of 
the  prospective  Qwuse. 

If  we  are  looking  at  those  entering 
the  country,  we  have  every  right  in 
my  Judgment  to  test  those  coming  in 
legally  or  illegally,  and.  in  fact  to  say 
to  them  that  if  they  are  found  to  be 
poedtlve.  or  if  they  are  at  least  positive 
that  they  are  infected,  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  country. 

If  we  look  at  other  groups  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  amendment  If  we 
look  at  those  of  certain  ages  entering 
hoq;)ltals.  or  perhaps  evm  better  if  we 
look  at  thoae  who  are  involuntarily, 
dearly,  the  inmates  of  penal  institu- 
tions having  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
that  requlrea  their  incarceration,  then 
there  is  no  valid  argument  that  man- 


datory testing  of  those   Inmatiw  is 
going  to  ^ve  them  undergound. 

If  we  look  at  certain  populaticms.  the 
argxunent  may  have  validity  but  clear- 
ly in  other  cases  it  does  not  Indeed, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  indi- 
cated that  both  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  for  very  valid  public  health 
reasons  are  required  to  undergo  this 
testing,  not  voluntarily.  They  are  re- 
quired to  undergo  it 

I  will  not  even  spend  time  on  the 
States  rights  argument  because  I 
think  it  has  been  adequately  dealt 
with. 

What  I  find  most  disturbing  is  that 
this  is  basically,  a  debate,  it  seems  to 
me,  about  being  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  about  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  protect  public  health  from 
what  is  clearly  an  enormous  and  grow- 
ing, a  snowballing,  a  dramatically  ac- 
celerating, health  hazard,  to  choose 
between  that  and  whether  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
those  who  are  victims  of  this  break- 
down in  their  immunity  system; 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  to 
choose  between  protecting  the  public 
health  on  the  one  hand  and  the  confi- 
dentiality and  the  rights  of  the  affect- 
ed population  on  the  other. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a 
false  choice:  that  indeed  we  should  not 
be  conu>elled  to  make  that  choice; 
that,  rather,  what  is  most  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  society  is  that 
we  do  both. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  make  that 
choice,  then  I  think  clearly  we  have  to 
come  down  on  the  side  of  protecting 
public  health.  Even  the  most  ardent 
dvil  libertarian,  it  seems  to  me,  has  to 
be  concerned  with  the  gravity  of  this 
health  threat  and  has  to  concede  that 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  that 
choice,  the  choice  would  have  to  be  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  innocent  from 
being  subjected  to  that  health  hazard. 

But  do  we  have  to  make  that  choice? 
Are  we  not  much  better  off,  in  fact 
doing  both,  both  protecting  the  health 
of  the  public  and  protecting  the 
rights,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
of  those  who  are  undergoing  the  test? 
There  are  certain  people  who  have  a 
right  to  know,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
case  of  marriage  vplicants,  with  or 
without  legal  compulsion.  I  would 
hope  that  anyone  with  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  person  they  are  seeking 
to  marry  would  want  to  know  that 
they  pose  no  health  threat  to  their 
prospective  spouse. 

There  are.  in  fact  cases  where  even 
hospital  records  have  proved  to  be  not 
as  confidential  as  in  fact  they  should 
be.  as  confidential  as  we  cusUmiarily 
think  health  records  to  be,  and  the 
consequences  have  been  very  serious. 
Those  identified  as  positive,  having 
imdergone  the  AIDS  test  have  lost 
anployment  they  have  lost  housing, 
even  though  in  the  particular  case 


there  was  really  no  Justiflcattrm  be* 
cause  they  were  in  no  danger  of  trana- 
mltttaig  this  disease  to  others. 

Today's  amendment  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  first  of  many  that  we  wHl  enter- 
tatai.  not  necessarily  on  this  legialatkm 
but  the  first  of  many  legislative  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  problem.  Uke 
many  first  efforts,  I  find  it  deficient 
though  it  is  weU  intended.  It  is  better 
than  well  intended.  You  have  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  ttxan.  North  Caroli- 
na for  being  concerned  with  what  is  an 
imminent  health  hazard.  He  is  not 
late.  He  Is  not  pranature  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  We  are  late  as  a  so- 
ciety in  dealing  with  it  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  as  the  Senators  from 
Connecticut  and  Missouri  made  clear, 
we  are  at  the  beginning,  the  scientific 
beginning,  and  there  is  much  that  has 
to  be  done.  Greater  resources  have  to 
be  allocated  to  the  development  of 
vaccines  as  well  as  to  education. 

What  Is  necessary,  though.  I  think, 
is  that  we  not  r\ish  headlong  into  the 
kind  of  action  that  we  may  very  soon 
have  reason  to  regret 

The  President  has  announced  the 
formation  of  a  national  AIDS  conuuis- 
sion.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  and  many  others  on  this  floor 
Joined  in  urging  that  there  be  sane 
kind  of  national  AIDS  commission.  We 
introduced  legislation  to  that  effect 

The  President,  by  Executive  order, 
has  now  Indicated  that  he  wishes  to  do 
tUs  in  a  fashion  that  will  save  time, 
that  WiU  lend  prestige  to  that  effort 
that  effort  to  create  a  national  clear- 
inghouse, a  needed  coordinating  body. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  very  first  ques- 
tions that  wiU  occupy  the  cooceras  of 
those  anwinted  as  members  of  that 
Presidential  commission  is  this  entire 
subject  of  mandatory  testing. 

My  own  gut  reaction  at  this  point 
tells  me  that  there  wOl  have  to  be 
some  mandatory  testing  coupled  with 
as  much  protection  of  dvO  rights  as 
the  law  can  give,  protecticm  of  employ- 
ment protection  of  housing,  protec- 
tion of  conf identiallty  insofar  as  that 
does  not  compromise  health  concerns. 
And  it  is  because  this  first  effort  does 
not  ctmtain  that  kind  of  protection 
that  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  wait- 
not  long  because  we  cannot  wait  for 
periect  certainty,  but  wait  at  least 
unto  the  body  which  has  been  diosen 
by  the  President  for  that  purpoae  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  focus  its  exper- 
tise upon  not  that  question  but  all  of 
the  subquestions  embraced  by  it  ao 
that  they  can  make  the  nice  distino- 
tlons  that  wiU  be  required  factually  in 
Older  to  give  protection  both  to  piddk 
health  and  to  the  rights  of  the  vlcttms 
who  are  part  of  that  infected  pecula- 
tion. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President  with 
great  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  reluctantly,  be- 
cause we  are  not  early  in  addreasing 
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Um  guestion.  I  ttaJnk  that  ttate  amend- 
BBMtt  should  not  paai  today.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  up  or  down  ^ote.  I  do  not  know 
viMther  tt  wffl  be  the  luhjeet  of  a 
motion  to  table,  but  I  do  not  think  It 
should  beoome  law  today  because 
there  are  other  froups  who  clearly 
pose  a  health  haaard  and  we  need  to 
address  this  duality  of  ccmoems.  This 
•mendment  does  not  do  so. 

Ifr.  DURENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  8TENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  ncmstnr  from  Mlaslsstwi  seek  rec- 
ocnltlon? 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  WHl  the  Senator 
yMd  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Yes. 

Mr.  flrrENNIS.  Oentlemm.  we  have 
had  a  splendid  presentation  by  several 
Meml)ers  on  this  oompUcated  subject. 
If  we  are  gtdng  to  get  through  today, 
we  are  gtdng  to  have  to  move  along  a 
little  faster.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  you 
to  agree  on  a  limitation  of  any  kind, 
but  let  us  set  a  goal  somewhere  and 
make  this  as  brief  as  we  can.  I  thank 

thft  flfmat^  *»■""  M«wnwnt.»- 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Hfinstor  fnwn  *j<«i'i*««*-* 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
carried  the  burden  of  this  debate  very 
wen  over  the  last  several  hours  and  in 
reject  to  them  and  the  burden  they 
have  carried  and  the  Job  that  our 
chabman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  Just  articulated  I  will  be 
brief. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned  about  in  the 
United  States  today— espionage,  drug 
abuse,  and  now  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  considerable 
experience  with  the  first  two  but  only 
a  deep  and  a  very  recent  aivrehension 
about  the  third.  What  is  common  in 
our  reaction  to  all  three  is  that  the  so- 
lution offered  for  these  very  complex, 
very  difficult,  and  very  personal  prob- 
lems is  what  I  call  trust  technologies. 

By  a  scientific  test,  it  is  argued,  we 
can  root  out  individuals  and  groups 
who  threaten  our  society.  We  have  lie 
detector  tests.  We  have  urinalysis. 
Now  we  have  AIDS  tests.  And  all.  BCr. 
President,  are  put  forward  as  solutions 
to  theae  int)ldems. 

Wen.  the  truth  technology  i4>proach 
is  neither  good  science  nor  good  law. 
First,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truth 
tedinology.  The  reliability  of  any  test 
to  deliver  a  foolproof  answer  is  open  to 
ki»ltfmat.f  cJtallenge.  Second,  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  that  aU  of  our  citizens  wfll 
be  "secure  in  tbdr  persons"  and  free 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
anres.  That  means  that  Oovnnment 
needs  ironclad  Justification  to  violate 
the  privacy  of  individuals. 


Third,  detecticm  does  not  solve  prob- 
lems. As  a  matter  of  fact,  fear  of  detec- 
tion and  its  consequences  may  actually 
make  matters  worse. 

It  may  be  comforting  to  turn  these 
issues  to  people  in  lab  coats  who  can 
produce  graphs  or  numbers,  but  they 
solve  nothing. 

The  amendment  before  us,  present- 
ed by  our  colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na, would  require  AIDS  testing  for 
those  applying  for  marriage  licenses 
and  for  permission  to  immigrate.  Its 
proponents  are  seeking  to  address  a 
very  serious  problem,  but  they  do  so  in 
an  Impractical  and  a  potentially  coun- 
terproductive way. 

There  is  an  urgent  public  health 
need  to  slow  the  spread  of  this  deadly 
epidemic.  Last  week,  the  aOOth  of  my 
constituents  died  of  AIDS.  But  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Acadony  of  Sciences,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  and  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  aU  have 
spoken  in  detail  to  the  proper  lines  of 
attack.  It  must  involve  several  steps: 
Getting  people  in  risk  groups  to  come 
forward  voluntarily  for  testing.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  objective,  confi- 
dentiality must  be  guaranteed  for 
those  who  come  forward. 

Careful  and  helpful  counseling  for 
those  who  present  themselves  for  test- 
ing. It  is  a  difficult  task  to  penetrate  a 
risk  group  with  information,  informa- 
tion that  they  need  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  AIDS.  Voluntary  testing  pro- 
viding a  rare  opportunity. 

Oeneral  education  to  young  people. 
Private  and  public  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  on  how  we  can  help 
change  lifestyles  to  save  lives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem with  this  amendment,  especially 
as  it  pertains  to  marriage  license  appli- 
cants, is  that  it  puts  a  lot  of  financial 
and  human  resources  by  financially 
pressed  States  into  a  low  priority  task, 
testing  a  very  large  and  a  very  low-risk 
population. 

The  qjecter  of  a  State-sponsored, 
widespread  test  of  AIDS  will  have  the 
effect  of  driving  sufferers,  carriers, 
and  worst  of  aU  AIDS  victims  imder- 
ground  where  they  will  continue  to 
risk  and  to  spread  that  infection. 

The  amendment  makes  no  provision 
for  either  the  reliability  of  testing  or 
the  confidentiality  of  the  results.  The 
very  bases  of  a  reasonable  government 
demand  for  Information  from  an  indi- 
vidual are  ignored  by  this  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  we  treat 
the  serious  threat  to  our  society  of 
AIDS  like  a  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem—find the  perpetrators  and  punish 
them  somehow— the  disease  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  unchecked.  But  when 
we  get  serious  about  treating  this  as  a 
public  health  problem,  where  we  try 
to  deal  with  the  problem  among  the 
people  who  are  at  risk  and  commit  the 
resources  necessary  to  that  task,  then 
we  wiU  see  results. 


I  view  this  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  as  a  diversion  from  that  urgent 
course. 

I  sak  unanimous  consmt  that  a 
number  of  supporting  documents 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  RaooBO  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Ttmes] 
Wbxk  To  Tbt  fob  AIDS 

Why  not  compel  every<me  to  be  tested  for 
AIDS  u  the  basis  for  baiting  further  spread 
of  the  vlnis?  That's  a  natural  fiist  tbou^t 
to  anyone  who  ponders  the  deadly  epidemic 
But  it's  only  a  flrst  thought.  That  some 
senior  Administration  officials  argue  (or 
mandatory  AIDS  testing  shows  how  late  in 
the  day  they  have  arrived  at  step  one. 

wmiam  Bennett,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, wants  AIDS  teste  to  be  given  to  every- 
one admitted  to  the  hospital  or  applying  for 
a  marriage  license.  Owy  Bauer,  a  senior 
White  House  aide,  says  opponente  of  such 
teste  are  promoting  "a  bizarre  type  of  en- 
forced ignorance."  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice now  says  that  all  immlgrante  will  be 
screened  for  AIDS  virus. 

There  are  at  least  six  reasms  for  believing 
that  advocates  of  general  forced  testing  are 
opinionated,  hasty  or  poorly  informed. 

Lesson  One:  Don't  drive  victims  under- 
ground. Homosexuals  and  Intravenous  drug 
abusers,  the  principal  vtcUms,  are  not  main- 
stream America.  living  at  the  edge  of  social 
tolerance  in  many  states,  they  face  plenty 
of  discrimination  already.  Their  cooporation 
In  ch#"g<"g  their  own  behavior  Is  crucial  in 
showing  the  disease's  spread  to  other 
groups.  Mandatory  testing  is  the  surest  way 
to  discourage  them  from  contact  with 
health  authorities. 

Lesson  Two:  A  consensus  is  not  a  conspira- 
cy. No  <me  should  lightly  deny  public  health 
officials  the  tools  they  need  to  combat 
AIDS.  tiy^iiMUng  use  of  the  AIDS  antibody 
tests.  What  public  officials  want— for  the 
reason  dted  above— is  more  voluntary  test- 
ing, not  mandatory  testing,  itx.  Bennett 
seems  to  believe  that  the  federal  public 
health  agency  has  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  homosexuals  who  oppose  mandatory 
testing  for  self-interested  reasons.  But  the 
reason  for  agreemoit  is  not  conspiracy. 
Both  groups  believe  voluntary  testing  is  the 
better  way  of  halting  AIDS. 

Lesson  Three:  Why  in  hospitals?  Hospital 
patiente  are  predominantly  the  elderly  and 
the  very  young,  two  categories  least  likely 
to  have  AIDS.  Why  does  Mr.  Boinett  pro- 
pose to  look  there  for  the  virus  instead  of 
among  hl|^-risk  groups?  Because  hospitals 
are  where  testing  Is  easiest.  So  too  argued 
the  drunkard  who  lost  his  keys  in  the  dark 
and  explained  he  was  searching  for  them 
under  the  lami>post  because  the  light  was 
better. 

Lesson  Four  Like  It  or  not,  morals  have 
changed.  Many  states  require  a  syphilis  test 
for  those  seeking  a  marriage  license.  Mr. 
Bennett  cant  understand  why  an  AIDS  test 
isn't  given  too.  The  reascm  is  that  a  minute 
proportion  of  known  syphlUs  cases  are  de- 
tected this  way.  New  York  recently  dropped 
the  syphilis  test  because  the  resulte  woe 
not  worth  the  cost,  and  because  of  suspicion 
that  some  couples  nowadays  have  sex  before 
maxTlage.  The  same  lode  applies  to  AIDS, 
but  there's  another,  far  meat  cogent  reason. 


Five:  False  alarms  bave  grim  oon- 
saquenoas.  Tb»  two  present  teste  for  AIDS 
vims  sre  highly  specific  but  even  in  oonjuc- 
tion  are  not  totally  accurate.  The  danger  of 
"fidse  postttves"— diagnosing  Individuals  as 
^lypfttf^  to  AIDS  irtien  they  are  not— Is 
probably  wHuMffiii*  with  high-risk  popula- 
ttoDS.  But  the  dsnger  grows  rapidly  when 
screening  large  populatlms  at  low  risk. 

According  to  a  papo'  to  be  published 
shortly  by  Michael  J.  Barry  and  oollesgues 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  the 
two  standard  AIDS  teste  would  Identify  28 
true  poslttves.  a  false  negatives  and  11  false 
postttves  when  spidled  to  a  low-risk  popula- 
tion, defined  as  W  AIDS  cases  per  100,000 
people.  What  those  figures  say  Is  that,  for 
evny  28  cases  correctly  diagnosed,  the  teste 
risk  fslsely  Informing  11  Individuals  that 
they  carry  the  virus  of  a  deadly  disease  and 
should  never  have  children.  V^tbout  guar- 
antees of  coofldentiality,  the  Insurers,  em- 
ployerB,  landlords  and  classmates  of  these 
11  individuals  may  also  team,  and  act,  on 
the  false  information.  What  a  burden  for 
mandatory  testers  to  bear. 

Lesson  Six:  AIDS  makes  a  poor  political 
footbalL  Mr.  Bauer  believes  that  public 
health  officials  have  few  qualms  In  urging 
explicit  sex  education  for  young  children, 
offensive  as  that  may  be  to  conservatives. 
But  when  it  comes  to  testing,  "the  left's  po- 
Utlcal  agenda  takes  over."  He  says,  "Either 
this  is  potentially  the  Black  Death  or  it 
Isnt."  In  fact,  no  one  knows  how  widely 
AIDS  wm  mread.  but  it's  imident  to  take 
precautions.  Teaching  teen-agers  safe  sex  Is 
an  effective  precaution— and  mandatory 
testing  Is  not. 

AIDS  Is  a  medical  ianie.  Those  who  politi- 
cise it.  or  see  political  motives  where  none 
oist.  sre  seriously  delaying  national  policy 
on  AIDS  and  measures  to  save  lives.  The 
only  known  way  to  curb  AIDS  Is  to  persuade 
people  to  change  behavior.  The  Administra- 
tion stai  hss  not  mounted  a  massive  public 
education  program  of  the  sort  already  un- 
doway  In  several  European  countries.  The 
Secretary  of  Education  should  be  leading 
the  charge  for  educatlm  about  AIDS  and 
voluntary  testing.  Mandatory  testing  should 
be  his  last  thought,  not  his  first. 

[From  the  Institute  of  Medicine— National 

Academy  of  Sciences] 

OoavBOHTiiio  AIDS 

(Directions  for  PuUlc  Health.  Health  Care 
and  Research) 

imn»TOBT  scBsssmu 

Msndatory  screoilng  of  the  entire  VS. 
population  for  HIV  Infection  at  the  present 
time  would  be  Impossible  to  Justify  on 
either  ethical  or  practical  grounds.  The 
number  of  seropositive  persons  In  the 
United  States  In  mid-1986  Is  estimated  to  be 
between  1  million  and  lA  mHUoo.  To  Identi- 
fy these  and  ncnriy  Infected  persons,  screen- 
ing of  the  entire  population  would  have  to 
be  Ixwtituted  and  repieated  perlodically-s>er- 
haps  every  year  or  six  months— to  trsA 
changes  In  antibody  status. 

AiwittMir  poUcy  option  would  be  mandato- 
ry screening  of  selected  subgroops  of  the 
populi^ion— for  exsmple.  homosexusl 
msles,  IV  drug  users,  prostitutes,  prisoners, 
or  pregnant  women.  However,  such  screen- 
ing msy  not  be  feasible  for  some  of  these 
groups.  Persons  irtiose  private  behavior  Is  Q- 
legal  sre  not  likely  to  oomply  with  a  manda- 
tory screening  program,  efsn  one  backed  by 
strong  ti>TT^*~^  Furthermore,  mandatory 
screening  programs  based  oo  sexual  orienta- 
tion would  at  least  sppear  to  discriminate 


against  entire  groups.  For  exsmple, 
homosexual  males  have  only  one  sexual 
partner  or  are  not  sexually  active,  whereas 
some  heterosexusls  bave  numerous  sexusl 
partners.  Members  of  the  latter  heterosex- 
ual  group  are  more  likely  to  transmit  HIV 
Infection  ttasn  members  of  the  former  ho- 
mosexusl group.  In  sddltion.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  perinatal  transmission  sndtrans- 
misslon  by  rape,  the  acgnlsltlnn  of  HIV  In- 
f ectiim  requires  consensusl  behavliH'  by  the 
recipient. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  the  com- 
mittee Is  opposed  to  the  mandatory  screen- 
ing of  population  subgroups.  Furthennore. 
should  an  effective  therapy  for  HIV  Infec- 
tion be  developed,  mandatory  screening  of 
at-risk  subgroups  might  prove  unneoeasary. 
because  at-risk  individuals  would  have  much 
stronger  incentives  to  step  forward  volun- 
tarily for  testing. 

Screening  of  certain  populations  has  been 
suggested  In  a  number  of  specific  sltusMons. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  a  variety  of  profes- 
sional, occupatlmal.  or  client  groups,  such 
as  health  care  workers,  food  handlers,  or 
resldente  of  prisons  or  Jails.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  published  extensive 
gufaMlnes  for  health  care  workns,  for  work- 
ers generally,  and  for  school  and  foster  care 
chQdren.  Ncme  of  the  PHS  guidelines  recom- 
mends mandatory  testing.  They  do.  howev- 
er, recommend  voluntary  testing  where 
transmisslblllty  has  been  shown  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem— e.g.,  the  screening  of  donated 
blood  and  tissues  and  the  screening  of 
women  at  risk  who  might  consider  having 
children. 

The  Justification  for  selective  screening 
programs  requires  a  clear  demonstration 
that  the  benefit  to  health  outweldis  the 
considerable  potential  loss  of  privacy  and 
damage  to  occupational,  professional,  or 
personal  status  that  could  result  from  dis- 
closure of  test  results.  Mandatory  premari- 
tal screening  for  HIV  infection  is  one  pro- 
gram that  has  been  debated  and  rejected  by 
groups  such  ss  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  committee  believes  that  Includ- 
ing HTV  antibody  tertlng  as  part  of  a  man- 
datory premarital  examination  Is  Inadvis- 
able. It  would  counter  a  trend  away  from 
such  testing  generally,  would  yield  few  posi- 
tive test  resulte  whOe  labeling  many  thou- 
santa  of  Individuals  falsely  positive,  and 
would  not  extend  to  persons  having  sexual 
relationB  who  do  not  Intend  to  marry.  Fer- 
Boos  at  hidi  risk  could  be  reached  much 
more  effectively  by  being  encouraged  to 
take  part  In  voluntary  testing  programs. 

mv  screening  and  testing  programs 
should  be  examined  In  the  context  of  Uie  In- 
creasing use  of  medical  teste  in  other 
arenas— ejc  genetic  screening  (Kolata, 
1986).  There  are  special  considerations 
when  a  test  yields  amUguous  resulte  or  in- 
formation about  which  there  Is  little  that 
can  be  done  (Oarreau.  1986).  Teste  for  Infec- 
tion  with  HTV  share  certain  characteristics 
with  genetic  screening  teste  that  yield  equiv- 
ocal Information  or  tell  of  Increased  t\A  al 
developing  disease  some  decades  hence.  Ob- 
vlously,  testing  for  Infeetian  with  HIV  dif- 
fers in  that  it  taivolves  an  Inf ectloas  dlsesse 
with  ramifications  considerably  different 
from  those  of  Inherited  diseases  snd  oondl- 


Qne  exsmple  of  a  mandatory  testing  pro- 
gram can  be  found  in  the  military  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  1965).  AU  recruit  ap- 
pUcante  are  screened  for  HIV  infection: 
those  who  test  poStttve  sre  Ineligible  for  ad- 
^%m^nK  to  any  service  tarsn^L  ActiveKtuty 
personnel  sre  slso  screened;  seropositive  in- 


dlvldusls  sre  limited  to  senrloe  In  the  ocntt- 
nental  United  States  snd  beoaeae  part  of 
large-scale  epidemiologic  research  programs 
(Normsn.  1988). 

The  military's  rattonale  for  testing  is 
unique;  considerable  cautloo  should  be  exer- 
cised In  argumente  about  extending  any 
such  progam  to  the  private  sector.  Part  of 
the  armed  forces'  argument  stems  from  eon- 
cans  sbout  military  preparedness— that  the 
nation  needs  scddieis  wlio  are  fit  to  serve, 
which  may  entafl  their  betitg  stationed  in 
areas  where  diseases  unknown  In  this  eoon- 
try  mld^t  put  tanmunooomproaised  persons 
at  even  greater  risk.  The  mllitszy  slso 
dstms  that  soldiers  have  provided  blood  (or 
each  other  In  battlefield  transfusiaii  esacf^ 
gendes,  without  time  (or  extensive  testing 
(although,  admittedly,  such  occurrences  are 
rare  with  the  use  o(  blood-voluiiie  expanders 
to  stabllae  the  wounded).  Other  omeeras  In- 
volve lmmuix)compramlaed  Inductees'  sos- 
oeptibUity  to  llve-vlnis  vaednes.  which  are 
required  (or  military  personnel  Ihere  are 
also  the  political  ramificatians  tit  the  poten- 
tial (urther  spread  at  the  disease  to  distant 
lands  where  servioemen  are  stationed  and 
may  have  sexual  relations  with  cttiaens  o( 
host  oountxtes.  Finally,  an  tmatstert  ratfansl 
(or  excluding  seropostive  sppllcsnte  (ram 
recruitment  likely  Includes  the  considerable 
health  care  and  opportunity  ooste  the  mili- 
tary would  have  to  bear  U  newly  recruited 
personnel  were  to  develop  AIDS  or  ARC. 

VOLUmAXT  IISIUW 

In  a  therapeutic  context  the  HIV  antibody 
test  allows  physlclsns  to  determine  whether 
their  patiente  have  been  Inleeted  with  HIV. 
Individual  and  aggregate  data  mnwtmliig 
antibody  test  resulte  also  enable  epidemlbio- 
glste  to  assemble  baseline  date  (or  longitudi- 
nal studies  monitoring  the  natural  history 
o(  the  disease.  Furthermore,  wfaUe  thoe  Is 
no  currently  agree-upon  therapeutic  tnter- 
ventlon  (or  those  who  test  positive,  knowl- 
edge o(  sntlbody  status  (or  those  In  hitfi- 
rlsk  groups  may  encourage  adbercnoe  to 
sa(er  sex  practloes  snd  a  reduction  In  or  ab- 
stlnenoe  from  drug  use. 

This  Isst  point  Is  the  sssumptlon  underly- 
ing the  Public  Health  Serrioe's  recommen- 
dation that  all  those  at  risk  voluntarily  seek 
out  testing.  Actuslly,  little  Is  known  about 
the  short-  and  long-term  adjustmente  to  ser- 
oposltivlty  imrtertaken  by  either  those 
found  to  be  positive  or  their  loved  ones.  The 
potentisl  oertelnly  existe  for  drsmatic  Im- 
pacte  In  terms  of  psychological  and  physical 
health,  sexual  bdiavlor,  social  funetiaaing 
and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  Infertlnn 
The  committee  urges  that  such  effeete  be 
the  subject  of  additional  research  studies  In 
the  context  of  programs  of  voluntary,  oonfl- 
dentlsl  testing. 

Knowledge  of  antibody  status  no  doubt 
has  dlff ereing  ImpUeatians  (or  various  sub- 
groups o(  the  population,  thoutfi  the  ability 
to  cope  with  this  ln(ormation  depends  on 
the  Individual's  own  persooslity  snd  sodsl 
support  network  ss  weD  ss  on  the  sodsl  snd 
political  context  Attitudes  regarding  testing 
bave  changed  considerably  In  the  short  time 
during  which  the  test  hss  been  available 
(Eckholm.  198Sa).  The  bebavloral  relevance 
and  Influence  til  the  knowledge  tit  one's  se- 
rologic status  bave  presumably  slso  evolved. 

Few  would  srgue  that  persons  who  wish  to 
know  their  sntlbody  status  do  not  bave  the 
right  to  such  tn(ormatlan.  Such  an  azgn- 
ment  would  fly  in  the  face  of  decades  tit  In- 
creased support  (or  truth-telling  in  saedi- 
dne.  exemplified  by  a  virtually  complete  re- 
versal in  pHyifa^m*'  winingnesB  to  share  a 
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oiH  In  bigti-rtak  sranpa  who  know  that 

tiMV  haw  i<*ad  tnteetton  in  the  part  have 
I  to  be  avare  a<  tho  dMoaen  their  be- 
mlglit  lUfWHit  to  themaelTea  or 
Tot  iini—t"!  pngrama  ml^t  wen 
who  have  had  no  reaaon  to 
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Btow  tfioald  Infonnatlon  about  aeropoalti- 
Tttr  be  tanpartedf  PBrliapa  the  beet  fonun 
for  mdi  dleaueuie  would  be  to  the  aettinc 
of  ■  wen  wtaMlalMwl  phyilelan-patlent  ida- 
^ifrti^  Tet  thii  Meal  ml^t  fall  far  ihort 
of  naltty  for  many  of  thoae  at  riak.  such  aa 
IV  dnic  oaeta  vho  hate  not  been  integrated 
Into  the  health  care  ayatem. 

The  dttflealtlea  In  tofonnlnc  patient*  of  a 
eondttlon  that  may  be  fatal  or  of  impartizic 
Infomation  ooodied  in  probabOltlea  and 
■tatlftW  have  been  encountered  in  other 
^<^jiii^"^  iU  ikiar  I  I^nl1  earlier  In  thla  chap- 
tar,  there  are  Tery  great  ehaOengea  tnvolred 
In  eneoaraglng  behavlacal  ehangea  among 
thoae  vho  are  aaymptonatle.  eepedally 
^.K^iijM  eooeemlng  aezoal  and  drug  abuae 
bdiavlar  motivated  by  biological,  paycholog- 
leal.  and  euttural  fketora.  Meaaurea  taken  to 
rednoe  the  MkeMhood  of  further  spread  of 
the  Tirua  may  have  a  devaatating  impact  on 
an  Indhrldual'B  aodal  relatlonahipa  and 
mental  health. 

Pilot  atudlea  of  blood  donon  who  were  no- 
tlflad  of  their  poattiTe  atatua  revealed  that 
■ome  of  theae  peiicna  had  been  left  by  their 
^omna  or  lovera  after  betaig  appriaed  of 
blood  teat  reaulta.  In  dwrribing  the  experi- 
ence of  proapeettve  recruits  who  were  re- 
fned  Induction  Into  military  aervice  beeauae 
of  their  aeropoalttve  atatua.  newspaper  ac- 
counta  have  told  of  a  number  of  young  men 
sent  hone  wtth  little  undentandtng  of  the 
t-T»«~**~"  of  their  teat  results  (SpoUr, 
UW).  acme  found  their  vouaea  or  families 
unwflUng  to  take  them  back,  unable  to  un- 
derstand libj  tbef  could  not  continue  their 
family  heritage  of  military  servloe.  and  won- 
dering If  their  teat  reaults  meant  that  they 
"had  AIDS." 

Social  sdentlBta  have  deacribed  systematic 
dUfersneea  in  the  way  people  perceive  risks 
•ad  adopt  strateglea  to  avoid  risks  and  mini- 
miae  their  own  vufaterafaiUty.  vnth  HIV  in- 
feetton.  risk  penepttan  may  depend  on  one's 
Identtfleattai  with  the  problem.  Homosex- 
ual men  have  been  expoaed  to  conairterable 
Infoimatlon  about  HIV  teating  and  are.  of 
course,  more  likely  to  know  personally 
someone  who  haa  auccumbed  to  AIDS  or  is 
emrently  skk  with  HIV  tnf eetkm.  Thoae  not 
In  hIgfeMi*  groupa  may  be  less  Ukely  to 
know  fM—M*"  wtth  AIDS  but  may  have  felt 
the  ImpMi  of  the  wldeapred  media  attention 
that  AIDS  haa  attracted. 

One  MM  study  of  homoaexual  men's  attl- 
todea  toward  teating.  irtiether  or  not  abao- 
tutc^  nnauamtatlH.  points  out  some  of  the 
DfOblBBM  tolitTCfit  Id  pvoo6Htiic  tnf om^ 
tkm  about  the  HIV  antibody  teat  (Coatee  et 
aL.  IMS).  The  Iflngttudinal  study  of  7»  men 
In  San  FTandaeo  Indaded  queotidos  about 
■ting.  More  than  two-thirds  (M.a 
t)  tadlcatad  that  they  would  like  to 
receive  the  teat,  beeaoae  knowing  whether 
they  were  taif eeted  would  reduce  anxiety  or 

hdp  than  make  ■*Tf'T'"~~'  about  behavorial 
Thla  majottty  view  contradicted 


the  advice  of  moat  opinion  leaders  in  the 
local  community,  who  raiaed  cancans  about 
the  potential  rn»fft<o"»i  damage  from  test- 
ing, the  possible  breach  of  confidentiality, 
end  the  ambiguity  of  the  test.  The  moat  dis- 
turbing finding  from  the  survey  was  the 
number  of  subjects  (a  majority)  who  be- 
lieved that  a  poaitive  antibody  test  somehow 
conferred  immunity,  that  they  had  sucoeas- 
funy  "^ou^t  off'  the  virus. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  largely 
undesirable  social  response  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  individuals  as  being  antibody  poaitive 
argues  for  viduntary.  anonymous  systems  of 
testing,  but  this  would  entail  potential  loss 
of  cotaln  public  health  beneflta.  Where 
such  systems  exist,  individuals  who  believe 
that  th^  behavior  has  placed  them  at  risk 
may  decide  whether  or  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  antibody  testing.  For  some,  the 
specific  knowledge  of  a  positive  test  might 
encourage  prudence  in  sexual  or  IV  drug  use 
activities  that  might  put  others  at  risk; 
knowledge  of  a  negative  test  might  encour- 
age individuals  to  safeguard  this  status.  All 
individuals  who  believe  that  they  may  be  in- 
fected have  an  obligation  to  refrain  from  ac- 
tivities that  put  others  at  risk  by  ad(H>ting 
safe  sex  behaviors  and  following  the  related 
recommendations  of  public  health  services. 

The  question  of  whether  to  undergo  test- 
ing should  be  a  personal  health  care  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  an  individual,  ideally  fol- 
lowing counaeling  by  health  care  profession- 
als. However,  even  though  the  committee 
believes  that  testing  should  be  voluntary,  it 
encourages  the  use  of  testing  and  advocates 
that  It  be  widely  available.  The  benefits 
that  could  accrue  to  the  individual  fonn 
such  a  system  include  the  following:  (1)  a 
heightened  alertness  to  the  possibility  of 
/.iintr»i  manifestaUims  of  HIV  infection, 
leading  to  more  rapid  diagnosis  and  the 
early  institution  of  treatment:  (3)  identifica- 
tion of  potential  candidates  for  receipt  of  in- 
TesUgatlonal  or,  eventually,  licensed  drugs; 
and  (3)  reinforcement  of  the  motivation  to 
adopt  precautions  to  protect  others.  ESven 
though  further  research  will  be  needed  to 
show  whether  knowledge  of  antibody  status 
has  a  salutary  lmi>act  on  health-promoting 
behaviors,  such  knowledge  may  be  helpful 
to  many  individuals.  If  voluntary  testing 
were  linked  with  confidential  identifiers, 
certain  public  health  benefits  would  also 
accrue:  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  could  be 
effectively  monitored,  appropriate  f oUow-up 
such  as  counseling  could  be  provided,  and 
oppOTtunities  for  epidemiologic  research 
could  be  pursued. 

In  arguing  for  a  system  of  voluntary,  con- 
fidential testing  (but  with  provision  for 
anonymous  testing  if  desired),  the  commit- 
tee simultaneously  recommends  that  steps 
be  taken  to  imnimiw»  any  adverse  or  dis- 
criminatory ramifications  of  antibody  test- 
ing so  that  those  who  might  benefit  from 
knowing  their  status  can  avail  themselves  of 
it  without  apprehension.  This  requires  om- 
aideration  of  administrative  mechanisms  to 
protect  confidentiality  with  regard  to  infor- 
mation about  HIV  infecticm.  Additional  or 
bolstered  sanctions  against  unwarranted  dis- 
closure through  state  or  federal  laws  or  reg- 
ulations may  be  necessary. 

In  no  case  should  a  test  be  made  without 
the  subject's  prior  knowledge  (or  that  of  a 
duly  appointed  proxy  when  the  test  sub- 
ject's comiietence  is  questioned).  The  test 
should  never  be  offered  without  substantial 
pre-test  and  post-test  counseling.  This  is 
particularly  important  when  knoirtedge  of 
antibody  status  might  reault  from  donating 
blood  or  aeeUng  entry  into  the  military. 


The  committee  bellevea  that  one  critical 
area  of  voluntary  testing  involvea  perinatal 
transmission.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2, 
HIV  can  be  transmitted  from  infected 
women  to  their  of&a>ring  during  pregnancy 
or  during  labor  and  delivery.  Breast-feeding 
has  also  been  suggested  as  a  potential  mode 
of  tranamission.  And  whUe  it  is  far  from 
clearly  established,  some  have  suggested 
that  pregnancy  itself  is  associated  with  an 
increase  likelihood  of  developing  disease  for 
HIV-infected  women. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  the  Outers  for 
Disease  <>mtrol  advises  women  at  riak  of 
HIV  infection  to  consider  delaying  pregnan- 
cy until  more  Is  known  about  perinatal 
transmission  of  the  virus  and  health  risks  to 
their  offspring  (Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
lM5c).  The  low  infection  rates  in  the  female 
population  of  chlldbeartng  age  In  general 
would  not  warrant  routine  screening,  but 
wtmien  in  high-risk  groups  should  consider 
seeking  antibody  testing.  This  would  Include 
rv  drug  users,  prostitutes,  women  who  have 
bad  many  s^nuU  contacts  In  areas  where 
HTV  infection  is  prevalent,  women  with  a 
history  of  multiple  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease, or  women  who  have  had  sexual  con- 
tacts with  men  in  high-risk  groups.  These 
women  should  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 
testing  and  counseling.  Much  of  this  advice 
would  natiually  be  given  in  IV  drug  abuse 
centera.  comprehensive  hemophilia  treat- 
ment programs,  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease clinics,  family  planning  centers,  and  so 
on.  The  health  care  professionalB  staffing 
such  institutions  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
risk  of  infection,  transmission,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  test  results.  The  ctMumlttee 
recoDunends  that  associations  of  health 
care  professionals  who  deal  with  women  as 
clients  in  such  situations— for  example,  ob- 
stetricians and  gyneoologista— develop 
guidelines  detailing  the  situations  in  which 
to  offer  voluntary  tesUng  and  how  best  to 
counsel  women  at  risk.  The  CDC  guidelines 
are  recommended  for  those  wishing  more 
details  on  this  Issue  (Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  1985c). 

COMTULSORT  MXASTTHXa 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
involving  coercive  measures  with  regard  to 
members  of  riak  groups.  HIV-infected  indi- 
viduals, and  patients  with  AIDS.  These  have 
appeared  in  le^datlve  pn^Msals  and  on  edi- 
torial pages.  They  range  from  such  unusual 
proposals  as  a  caU  for  tattooing  seropositive 
individuals  to  isolating  or  quarantining 
those  at  riak  of  transmitting  the  virus.  Fre- 
quently such  proposals  invoke  control  meaa- 
ures  traditionally  used  to  contain  certain 
airborne  contagious  diseases  (e.g.,  tuberculo- 
sis), and  even  In  such  cases  they  were  used 
only  for  recalcitrant  patients.  Such  propos- 
als must,  however,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  about  the  predominant  modes  of 
HIV  transmission,  which  generally  involve 
voluntary  behaviors  (with  the  exception  of 
perinatal  transmission,  rape,  and  blood  and 
blood  product  transmission).  Moreover. 
whQe  there  have  been  a  handful  of  celebrat- 
ed cases  involving  AIDS  sufferers  who  con- 
tinue to  oigage  in  risky  sexual  activity,  the 
fact  is  that  thoae  dying  from  AIDS  do  not 
pooe  the  greatest  danger  in  this  regard. 
Rather,  greater  q>read  is  likely  from  the 
million  or  more  persons  who  are  already  in- 
fected and  who  are  asymptomatic 

The  active,  voluntary  cooperation  and 
participation  of  members  of  high-risk 
groups  wHl  be  needed  to  curtail  the  epidem- 
ic. Coercive  programs  may  not  only  be  inef- 
fectual, they  may  actually  undermine  indl- 


vlduala'  aenae  of  remonalbillty  for  the  com- 
munity. Ilie  committee  believes  that  coer- 
cive meaaures  would  be  taietfecttve,  if  not 
counterproductive.  In  altering  the  course  of 
the  epidemic 

Pr«Aably  becauae  the  gennal  public  has 
not  fuUy  or  widely  understood  the  predomi- 
nant modea  of  HIV  tranBnlasion.  there  has 
been  cooaiderable  public  coocem  about  the 
Ukelihood  of  infection  by  other  than  the 
aexual.  parenteral,  or  perinatal  routes. 
Olven  the  potentially  fatal  nature  of  the  in- 
feetlon.  such  concern  is  understandable.  In- 
creaidng  awareneas  of  the  modea  of  trans- 
mission has  resulted  In  the  development  of 
polldea  to  protect  the  health  of  the  public 
In  aetttaiga  where  contact  with  infected  indi- 
viduals may  occur.  Precautions  appropriate 
to  the  workplace,  schools,  and  health  care 
institutions  have  been  elaborated  by  the 
CDC  (Centera  for  Diaeaae  Cimtrol.  IMSa). 
The  committee  ocmdudea  that  theae  guide- 
lines represent  a  reasonable  approach  to 
protecting  the  public  health  and  that  they 
are  aoundly  based  on  the  available  scientific 
evidence. 

Despite  the  lack  of  potential  for  altering 
the  course  of  the  epidemic  by  isolation  or 
quarantine,  some  states  may  aeA  special 
compulsory  powers  to  deal  with  the  unusual 
situation  of  a  recalcitrant  individuals  who  Is 
seropositive  and  who  repeatedly  refuses  to 
follow  reaaonable  public  health  control  di- 
recttvea.  No  state  has  enacted  special  com- 
pulaory  isolation  or  quarantine  programs 
for  AIDS  caaes,  although  at  least  one 
state— Connecticut— has  amended  a  quaran- 
tine statute  specifically  to  include  AIDS.  A 
quarantine  of  AIDS  patients  or  carrios  has 
been  favored  by  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  general  public  when  queried  by  poll- 
sters. 

All  states  have  laws  on  the  statute  books 
or  regulations  promulgated  by  their  public 
health  departments  to  prevent,  treat,  and 
control  communicable  diseases  in  general 
and  venereal  dlaeaaee  in  particular.  Many 
states  enumerate  spedfic  venereal  diseases, 
WhUe  others  require  health  deparm«it  offi- 
cials to  q>ecify  such  a  list  for  subsequent 
regulation.  BCany  such  statutes  allow  for 
criminal  sanftlffnif  in  the  case  of  individuals 
who  knowingly  transmit  disease.  These 
sanctions  are  seldom  imposed. 

Historically,  in  all  but  a  few  states,  physi- 
cians and  private  laboratories  have  been  re- 
quired to  report  the  names  of  Individuals 
with  certain  communicable  or  venereal  dis- 
eaaes  to  departmoits  of  health.  (This  is  a 
rare  departure  from  the  general  rule  of  phy- 
sidan-patlent  confidentiality,  prompted  by 
concern  for  the  health  of  third  partiea.) 
With  sypUlls.  for  example,  a  public  health 
model  of  response  has  been  developed  that 
includes  prompt  treatment  of  the  "index 
caae"  and  the  identification  and  notificaticm 
of  sexual  partners  through  contact  tracing. 

In  many  statea  the  definitions  and  lists  of 
venereal  dlseaaes  are  decadea  old  and  do  not 
reflect  current  concerns  about  such  dleeaafs 
as  herpea  and  chlamydia.  Moat  of  the  states 
have  not.  at  least  as  of  yet.  designated  AIDS 
or  HIV  infection  as  a  sexually  transmitted 
diseaae.  Many  state  health  authorities  are 
of  the  optailan  that  they  already  have  effec- 
tive laws  and  regulations  that  could  be 
made  appllcahle  to  AIDS  If  and  when  neces- 
sary, but  publte  health  statutea  concerning 
InfeetkNia  dlseaaes  are  outmoded  and  may 
not  afford  the  dvll  rii^ts  protections  adopt- 
ed by  American  courts.  Statea  should  review 
their  statutea  to  ensure  compatibility  with 
current  ooooepta  of  confidentiality. 

The  iisirfiilness  of  traditional  public 
health   Infeetian  contol   measures   to   be 


taken  by  public  health  authoritlea  is  uncer- 
tain. As  discussed  above,  because  of  the 
severe  conaequenoes  of  HIV  taif ectlon,  a  few 
states  have  required  that  ARC  and  even  ser- 
(Vosittvtty  be  reported.  Since  there  is  no 
compulsory  blood  testing  of  individuals  is 
not  neoeasary.  The  procedure  could  be  un- 
manageable and  cost  prohlblttve.  It  can  be 
expected  that  many  who  te»t  negatively 
might  "*"*"y  be  poslttve  due  to  recent  ex- 
posure to  the  AIDS  virus  and  give  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  the  Individual  and  his/ 
her  sexual  partners  ctmconing  necessary 
protective  behavior.  The  prevention  behav- 
ior described  in  this  report,  if  adopted,  wm 
protect  the  American  public  and  contain  the 
AIDS  epidemic  Voluntary  testing  will  be 
avaOable  to  those  who  have  been  Involved  in 
hii^  riak  behavior. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  li£r.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  amendment 
that  my  distinguished  (»lleague  from 
North  Carolina  has  offered  regarding 
testing  for  AIDS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  withhold  AIDS 
designated  f  imds  from  States  that  do 
not  require  a  negative  test  for  the 
human  immun(xlefi(dency  virus  before 
Issuing  a  marriage  Uceaae.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  would  require  that 
AIDS  testing  be  done  for  individuals 
who  wish  to  Immigrate  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  we  passed  in 
this  body,  by  unanimoiis  vote,  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  that  the 
President  appoint  a  commission.  That 
was  done  for  the  very  purpose  that  I 
will  touch  on  in  a  moment— to  make 
certain  that  we  have  leadership  from 
the  top.  to  make  certain  that  the  deci- 
sions on  testing  and  other  things  are 
going  to  be  made  by  the  experts,  those 
who  have  the  knowledge,  those  who 
have  the  understanding,  and  I  hoped 
that  that  commission  would  have  been 
i^pointed  by  now.  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing it  will  be  forthcoming  very 
soon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  deal 
with  this  epidemic  in  a  logical  and  or- 
derly fashion.  To  make  a  mistake  or 
even  an  error  in  Judgment  at  this  time 
could  interfere  with  our  best  efforts  to 
protect  the  American  public  and  every 
individual  citizen.  I  say  this  with  good 
reason— and  with  specific  reference  to 
mandating  testing  for  any  reason  at 
this  time.  I  have  been  working  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  developing 
AIDS  legislation.  In  fact,  we  hope  to 
have  it  ready  to  introduce,  in  the  near 
future. 

In  doing  so.  we  have  consulted  with 
experts.  Including  public  health  ex- 
perts, scientific  experts,  financing,  and 
health  care  delivery  experts.  In  short, 
every  kind  of  expert  we  can  identify. 
In  addition,  we  have  talked  with  spe- 
cial interest  groupa  and  the  private 
sector. 

What  I  have  learned  is  that  this  is  a 
very  onnplex  area  and  requires  careful 
thought.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no 


need  for  a  cammlsskm  if  the  answen 
were  obvious.  With  regard  to  testing 
for  marriage  licenses.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  are  many  false  posi- 
tive tests.  The  number  of  false  positive 
tests  vary  with  the  group  being  tested, 
but  at  the  present  time,  a  group  such 
as  a  premarriage  group,  a  Red  Cross 
blood  bank  group,  or  any  other  normal 
group— as  opposed  to  a  high  risk 
group,  would  have  a  very  high  inci- 
dence of  false  positive  tests  on  the  Ini- 
tial screen  for  AIDS. 

In  fact,  a  full  50  to  80  percent  of  the 
initial  positive  screening  tests  in  a 
normal  group  are  false  positive  results. 
This  is  a  very  high  figure.  Now,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  these  results? 
A  young.  hi4>py  couple,  who  wish  to 
form  a  stable  family,  is  suddenly  told 
that  one  or  both  may  have  AIDS.  And, 
moreover,  there  is  a  50  to  80  percent 
chance  that  information  is  wrong. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  those 
young  people?  Well,  first  they  will 
have  to  \mdergo  repeat  testing  to  con- 
firm the  results.  In  addition,  what  will 
happen  to  the  test  results?  This 
amendment  for  example  says  nothing 
about  confidentiality.  Will  Jobs  be  lost, 
careers  destroyed,  families  interrupt- 
ed—all for  the  sake  of  false  positive 
test?  I  would  suggest  that  we  had 
better  go  very  carefully  into  this  area. 

Let  us  say  somebody  in  this  Cham- 
ber took  the  test  and  had  a  false  posi- 
tive return  and  that  information  1b 
made  public.  What  would  the  reacticm 
be  among  the  collegues  In  this  Cham- 
ber? 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  get  to  the  point,  I  under- 
stand that  we  need  to  move  very 
quickly.  But  I  do  believe  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  epidemic  proportions 
that  we  had  better  make  very  certain 
before  we  start  trampUng  on  the  lives 
of  many  people  who  may  not  be  af- 
flicted at  all  and  have  them  lose  their 
Jobs,  lose  their  reputations,  lose  their 
families. 

The  debate  will  not  be  easy.  We  do 
not  have  (dear-cut  recommenclations  in 
many  of  these  areas  yet.  Before  any 
testing  is  mandated  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  will  become  of  the  test  results, 
and  how  the  needs  of  the  individual 
are  going  to  be  balanced  with  the 
needs  of  society. 

In  addition,  the  test  Is  expensive.  To 
do  the  series  of  tests  that  have  to  be 
done  to  confirm  an  initial  poaitive  test 
costs  an  average  of  $105  per  positive 
test.  Are  we  going  to  demand  a  $200 
investment  from  everyone  who  wants 
to  get  married,  and  a  full  50  to  80  per- 
cent of  those  individiials  will  not  have 
AIDS  or  be  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus? 

Now.  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
not,  or  never  will  be,  a  need  for  man- 
datory tesUng  in  scane  areas.  I  am 
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Mytaw  that  to  take  aetkn  now  Is  mre- 
mafcore,  and  In  fket  may  do  more  liann 
timn  good.  Por  fy^»"pi*.  let  us  consid- 
er hlilMrtik  groups.  If  we  are  to  be- 
Uere  our  public  health  experts,  the 
enrrent  rrnrnimrmlt^*"**  are  to  pro- 
Ttde  testing,  tnit  with  counsdlng,  on  a 
vohmtaty  basis.  The  reasuis  for  this 
are  dear. 

TO  TPf"^*^  testing  In  high-risk 
groups  may  force  them  to  go  under- 
ground, thus  not  only  avoiding  testing, 
but.  more  Important,  missing  the 
counseling  that  would  accompany  test- 
ing. 

We  are  all  In  agreement  that  educa- 
tion is  the  answer,  since  there  Is  no 
cure  or  vaodne.  However,  you  cannot 
educate  anyooe  If  they  are  afraid  and 
win  not  come  In  for  testing.  The  hlgh- 
rtak  groups  must  be  the  targets  for 
educatUm.  and  perhaps  if  we  can  reach 
enoui^  of  the  individuals  in  high-risk 
groups  and  educate  them,  we  can  pre- 
vent some  of  the  «read  of  the  disease. 
However,  one  thing  is  certain:  If  we  do 
not  reach  them,  we  cannot  educate 
them.  If  we  are  to  believe  our  public 
health  experts  their  current  recran- 
mendatinns  are  to  provide  voluntary 
testing,  with  counseling.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  dear. 

We  have  to  move  very  carefully  and 
with  some  degree  of  caution  in  the 
area  of  mandating  testing. 

I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  suggestions. 
In  fact,  somebody  asked  me  one  day 
aliout  immigrants,  and  I  said  that  is  an 
area  there  ou^t  to  be  mandated  test- 
ing. That  may  be.  We  ought  to  be  very 
careful,  though,  before  we  embai^  on 
any  program. 

■}Mu*»kmm  oould  bc  made  which  could 
interfere  with  the  ccmtrol  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  think  it  Is  premature  to  be 
iwMwj  decisions  about  mandated  test- 
ing. So  I  lUHUe  we  do  not  make  any  de- 
cisions today.  Acaln.  that  is  not  to  say 
that  It  may  never  be  appropriate, 
idven  the  possible  increasing  accuracy 
of  the  testing. 

The  leadership  on  this  issue  must 
come  fran  the  top.  We  are  facing  an 
epidemic  The  President  of  the  United 
States  must  provide  moral  leadership, 
•nd  I  think  he  wflL  He  has  indicated 
thathewOL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commission 
could  give  us.  the  legislative  branch, 
some  rec«nmaidati<His  on  testing  and 
many  other  areaa.  Otherwise.  I  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  have  300  or  400 
prograuM  dealing  with  AIDS.  Every 
MfiffV*  of  Congress  could  have  a  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  have  duplica- 
tlon  after  dupllcatl<m  after  dupllca- 
tlon. 

Maybe  they  will  recommend  man- 
dated testing,  liaybe  they  will  say 
that  before  a  marriage  license  is 
issued,  there  has  to  be  a  test. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  some  man- 
dates may  make  sense  in  the  future. 
Tat  example,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
many  that  we  should  test  those  who 


desire  to  immigrate  to  the  Uhlted 
States.  I  think  that  has  srane  merit. 
Even  some  opponents  of  widescale 
mandatory  testing  have  suggested  this 
step  may  be  necessary  because  of  the 
tremendous  financing  problems  we 
will  be  facing  in  the  years  to  come  If 
we  do  not  do  the  testing.  In  addition 
to  the  questions  relating  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  the  question  of  who 
should  share  our  scarce  resources 
should,  and  will,  be  discussed.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  that  effort,  how- 
ever we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
decide  what  position  we  will  take  re- 
garding those  who  are  already  in  the 
United  States  and  will  apply  under  our 
new  amnesty  law? 

This  issue  may  have  been  addressed 
earlier,  in  my  absence,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  CMr. 
SmpsoHl,  who  is  an  expert  in  this 
area.  I  do  not  have  the  answer,  and  I 
am  not  certain  anyone  else  has  the 
answer. 

Therefore,  "Ui.  President.  I  must  at 
this  time  decline  to  support  mandato- 
ry testing  for  AIDS  because  it  is  not 
dear  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  disease.  In  my  office  alone, 
we  have  been  working  on  this  with  ex- 
perts, trying  to  find  some  definitive 
answer. 

To  be  candid,  this  is  going  to  be  an 
Issue  in  1988.  Everybody  is  out  there 
searching  for  some  easy  answer  to 
AIDS.  There  are  no  easy  answers  to 
AIDS;  and  those  who  advocate  easy 
answers,  in  my  view,  may  find  them- 
selves in  deep  dlf f iciilty. 

I  am  going  to  stick  right  now  with 
the  advice  of  the  public  health  ex- 
perts. I  am  not  certain  that  we  should 
be  legislating  public  health  policy 
when  the  debate  is  so  acute.  I  need 
more  information.  To  quote  from  the 
Hippocratic  Oath,  "Above  all  else  do 
no  harm."  I  believe  that  was  a  good 
recommendation  for  our  physicians, 
and  I  believe  it  is  good  advice  for  us 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DAMFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  to  the  Senate  my  Hamlet-like 
quandry  about  where  we  are. 

I  do  not  know  whether  mandatory 
testing  of  people  who  are  getting  mar- 
riage licenses  is  a  good  idea  or  a  bad 
idea.  Maybe  at  some  future  time  I  will 
dedde  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  today,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  today  for  at  least 
three  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  I  am  told 
that  the  false  positives  are  50  percent 
to  80  percent  on  AIDS  tests. 

The  second  reason  is  that,  as  Sena- 
tor WxicKxa  has  said,  the  medical  ex- 
perts, by  and  large,  have  said  that  this 


is  a  mistake  and  that  mandatory  test- 
ing should  not  be  done. 

The  third  reason,  as  I  understand 
the  Helms  amendment,  is  that  there  is 
no  protection  for  the  privacy  of 
people,  as  the  amendment  is  now 
drafted. 

With  respect  to  the  underlying 
amendment,  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  r^Oly  is  a  terrible  thhig  to 
say,  well,  let  us  not  spend  money  when 
people  are  sick  and  they  are  dytaig-  Let 
us  keep  them  alive  for  another  year. 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
enormous  call  on  our  national  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
AIDS.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  My 
view  is  anything  that  should  be  spent 
on  research  must  be  spent;  anything 
that  should  be  spent  on  education 
mustbement. 

I  have  to  say  that  whether  we 
should  be  committing  ourselves  as  a 
matter  of  policy  today  to  spending 
$10,000  a  year  per  person  on  AZT  is  to 
me  a  matter  that  is  debatable.  I  do  not 
know.  Maybe  that  is  exactly  what  we 
should  be  doing  as  a  country.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  so  today. 

I  was  on  the  floor  earlier  when  Sena- 
tor MrrzKHBAUii  raised  with  Senator 
Hattizld  the  question  of  legislating  on 
an  i4>propriatlons  bilL  Why  do  we  not 
legislate  on  appropriations  bUls?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  process. 
We  have  authorizing  committees  to 
try  to  wrestle  with  matters  of  sub- 
stance. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
substance  before  the  Congress  since  I 
have  been  here  it  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  AIDS.  This  is  a  crisis.  I  hate  to 
suggest  putting  it  off  even  another 
week.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  author- 
izing committees  should  deal  with  this 
question.  I  think  this  is  what  authoria- 
ing  committees  are  for. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut earlier  today  that  he  figure 
out  some  way  of  bringing  the  Senate 
together,  perhiws  for  a  morning,  and 
haling  a  couple  of  experts  come  in. 
not  a  host  of  them,  not  12  people  or 
so.  but  maybe  a  couple  of  people  who 
really  know  the  issue  who  can  tell  us 
(a)  the  facts  in  an  imvamlshed  way 
and  (b)  the  policy  alternatives  before 
us. 

You  know  it  sounds  so  easy  to  say  we 
should  spend  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  on  health.  But  is  that  really 
the  considered  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  whatever? 

I  think  we  should  at  least  debate 
that.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  forum.  I  do  not 
think  an  wpropriations  bill  is  right 
for  this. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ConuD).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  a  point  of  order 
were  made  that  the  underlying  com- 
mittee amendment,  that  relating  to 
AZT,  were  legislation  on  an  ^proprla- 
tlons  bOl,  would  that  point  of  order 
Ue? 

The  FRXSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  (Htler  would  in  fact  lie. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  a  point  of  order 
were  made  against  the  underlying 
committee  amendment  relating  to  $30 
million  for  AZT,  would  that  point  of 
order  carry  with  it  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  were  sustained,  that 
would  be  the  effect 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  it  the  position 
of  the  Chair  that  both  the  underlying 
AZT  amendment  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
amount  to  leidslation  on  an  impropria- 
tions bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, rductantly  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  underlying  amendment, 
the  AZT  $30  million  committee 
amendment,  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bilL  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  having  been  made,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
against  the  underlying  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
U>peal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRSaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second? 

There  is  a  suffident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

tSx.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  problem  here.  I  respect  the 
point  of  order  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri.  But 
there  is  a  Uttle  difficulty  in  this  Sena- 
tor's mind.  It  might  very  well  take  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  down.  In  the 
meantime  you  deny  the  $30  million  to 
those  who  are  medically  eligible  for 
AZT  but  who  are  also  indigent.  We 
would  indeed  dose  the  book  on  their 
lives.  That  is  the  problem. 

What  the  Senator  has  done  here  is 
in  effect  bring  down  both  amend- 
ments. There  are  many  of  us  here  who 
feel  strongly  against  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  but  are  trying  to 
make  money  available  so  some  individ- 
uals might  have  a  few  more  months  of 
life,  maybe  life  for  good  if  something 
else  comes  along. 

I  cannot  accept  that. 

I  want  to  vote  up  and  down  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  want  to 
vote  up  and  down  on  the  $30  million 
for  the  AZT  or  some  other  drug,  scnne 
other  life-prolonging  drug  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  it. 


When  the  time  comes.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  ovemile  and  not  sus- 
tain the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  so  that 
we  can  move  on  to  those  two  votes  and 
people  can  pick  and  choose. 

This  might  be  some  sort  of  smart 
politics  here  having  both  sides  sort  of 
meshed  into  one  vote.  I  think  it  very 
unfair  in  terms  of  health  policy  and 
unfair  to  those  who  are  eligible  for 
AZT  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  withhold  for  a  moment? 

BCr.  WEICKER.  I^thout  losing  my 
ri^t  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question 
to  the  maker  of  the  point  of  order. 
Was  his  point  of  order  directed  toward 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
which  was  the  Helms  amendment, 
which  would  fall  without  taMng  the 
total  amendment  under  rule  XVI<4)  or 
was  his  point  of  order  to  the  total  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  is  an  amendment 
because  I  would  be  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  and  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Helms 
amendment  which  is  in  the  second 
degree  and  which  Is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  which  would  allow  the  origi- 
nal amendment  to  stay  in  place? 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  inquiring  about. 
I  wanted  to  make  certain  before  we 
had  the  vote  on  the  mipeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  down  both  parts  of 
the  amendment  or  Just  the  second 
part. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  allowing  me  to  spend  that 
moment  because  I  would  be  prepared 
to  make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
second  part  of  it  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  withdraw  the  original. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  does  have 
thefloOT; 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained, the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
disthiguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
will  that  not  take  down  both  the 
Helms  amendment  and  the  committee 
amendment  providing  for  $30  million 
for  the  AZT? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  sustaining  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Bfr.  WEICKER.  That  then  would  be 
my  response  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  As  presented 
to  this  Chamber  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  both  would 
falL 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ^T*MJ[f^  i  understand  if  the 
point  of  order  is  made  to  the  first 


amendment  to  what  is  in  the  bUl  then 
both  f  alL  I  was  inquiring  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  tu^iefully 
would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  if  the  point  of  order  is  made 
simply  to  the  Helms  amendment 
which  is  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment then  only  that  part  woiild  fall 
and  would  fall  under  rule  XVI(4)  that 
would  leave  the  $30  million  which  I 
thought  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wished  to  have  happen  as 
a  result.  I  did  not  want  a  parliamenta- 
ry maneuvering  to  obsc\u%  the  poten- 
tial for  achieving  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  friend  from 
Washington  saying  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missoiui  meant 
what  he  said  and  I  am  not  here  to 
speak  for  him  but  neither  Is  he  here  to 
q>eak  for  me.  This  woiild  not  have 
been  a  point  of  order  I  woiild  have 
made  for  the  reasons  of  exactly  what 
it  does  which  is  to  take  down  both 
amendments;  whereas,  I  think  this 
body  should  have  an  up  and  down  vote 
on  the  Helms  amendment  and  up  and 
down  vote  on  the  AZT  amendment. 

I  think  these  are  two  separate  mat- 
ters and  should  be  addressed  separate- 
ly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  well  within  his  rights  to  make 
his  point  of  order  and  at  this  Juncture 
I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  we  can 
get  us  out  of  the  bind  without  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  time. 

Kir.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?         

ytt.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  I  make  the 
inquiry  of  the  Chair  without  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  so  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Chair  We  are  in  a  situation 
where  some  are  concerned  about  up- 
holding the  Chair  as  a  parliamentary 
question.  That  Is  really  a  third  ques- 
tion here  in  this  situation. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  should  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  be  upheld  by  a 
vote  of  the  body  then  to  phrase  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  that  the 
committee  amendment  has  been 
dropped  and  the  Helms  amendment 
attached  to  it  Is  dropped,  phrase  an 
amendment  to  the  bUl  to  provide  $30 
million  for  the  program  as  identified 
in  the  ccMnmlttee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  falls  cm  a  point  of  order,  it 
cannot  be  reoffered  unless  a  substan- 
tive change  has  been  made.  Any  such 
amendment  so  offered  would  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  ZVI 
and  the  Budget  Act. 
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Mr.  HATVBLD.  If  I  may  make  a 
taither  Inquiry,  the  oommlttee  amend- 
BMOt  bas  Mme  very  tnteresttng  lan- 
guage that  Identifies  a  apedfic  target 
group  to  be  eligfble  for  this  drug,  but 
it  is  Identified  in  the  contingency  of 
MH^iMir  sganey  finding  the  eliglbOity. 
What  If  an  smendment  were  offered 
to  Just  put  ISO  miUkm  for  AZT  identi- 
fying the  amendment  as  an  expendi- 
ture amendment  without  the  oonttn- 
geney  language  and  then  make  a 
record  in  the  oommlttee  rqwrt  or  oth- 
erwtoe  to  Identify  really  in  man  detalL 
Is  that  possible? 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Such 
an  amendment  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  point  of  order  that  was  a  legisla- 
tive amendment. 

Mr.  HAITIEU).  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  g^TM"  Mr.  President,  I  would 
advise  against  any  such  parliamentary 
l^gifi^^ii^in.  It  also  is  possible  to  me 
to  make  a  substantive  change  In  my 
amendment  and  that  is  that. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  we  are  not  becmning  a  body  of 
nervous  Nellies,  that  at  the  outset  I 
said  I  wanted  a  tabling  motion  up  or 
down  vote,  whatever.  I  Just  want  a 
vote. 

Now,  under  the  point  of  order  that 
has  Just  bem  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Bm^yw  from  Missouri.  I  will 
not  get  that.  We  have  had  a  flood  of 
telephone  calls,  and  inquiry  saying 
please  do  not  inMh  this.  Next  year  is 
1988. 

Well,  what  are  we  talking  about?  Are 
we  talking  about  politics  or  are  we 
talking  about  doing  siHnething  about 
AIDS? 

AU  this  amendment.  str4>ped  of  the 
obfuscatlon.  has  proposed  is  that  a 
test  for  AIDS  be  added  to  the  list  of 
tests  required  already  by  the  majority 
of  States  in  terms  of  a  marriage  li- 
cense. "M<  also  testing  aliens  coming 
into  this  country,  immigrants,  either 
lawfully  or  unlawfully. 

Now.  I  wm  lose  here,  wparently,  in 
my  effort  to  get  a  vote.  But  so  are  the 
majcnity  of  the  Ameriran  people.  Let 
me  read  you  a  few  figures. 

El^ty  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  according  to  a  United  Press 
International  poll.  80  percent  favor 
testing  for  AIDS  for  marriage  licenses. 

Four  thousand  doctors  who  reoMmd- 
ed  to  the  poll  said  that  they  favored 
tou^  measures  to  confine  the  vread 
of  AIDS.  MD  "■■g»«*"*  conducted  the 
pcdl  and  45  percent  of  the  doctors  said 
if  a  fsmily  member  was  about  to  have 
elective  surgery,  they  woiild  shun 
pubU&dooated  blood,  and  so  forth. 
But  a  Uttle  over  half  of  the  doctors 
said  an  AIDS  blood  test  should  be  a 
prerequisite  lot  a  marriage  license  and 
28  percent  said  AIDS  patients  should 
be  quarantined.  I  have  not  even  sug- 
gested that. 

Now,  in  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cooneetieut's  own  State  in  this 
p(dl.  83  percent  of  the  reowndents  f Sp 


vored  requiring  AIDS  testing  for 
any<me  seeing  to  immigrate  to  the 
united  States:  nearly  78  percent  fa- 
vored testing  for  couples  seeking  a 
marriage  license.  So,  thus  far,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  doing 
pretty  well  with  the  American  pe(H>le. 
And  I  would  rather  do  well,  frankly, 
with  the  American  people  than  with 
the  Senate  on  this,  because  there  is 
too  much  nervousness  to  suit  me  on 
this  issue  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  Just  a  minute  I  shall 
be  through  and  the  Senator  may  say 
whatever  he  wishes. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  poll 
shows  that  85  percent  of  those  polled 
supported  the  AIDS  blood  test  for  cou- 
ples seeking  a  marriage  license. 

I  have  a  number  of  States  here.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  going  to  put  them 
all  in  the  Ricord  Just  so  they  will  be  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poll  information  be 
printed  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBD,  as  follows: 
NATioHwnn 

The  Idea  of  wideqwead  AIDS  testtng  baa 
been  dlacusMd  In  the  past,  but  never  at  such 
hl^  levels  as  last  week.  Officials  of  the 
Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  sug- 
gested that  the  Oovemment  might  consider 
recommending  mandatory  blood  testtng  for 
exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus  for  pregnant 
w(»nen,  couples  applying  for  marriage  li- 
censes, people  seeking  treatment  for  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  all  pa- 
tients admitted  to  hoq>itals.  In  a  flurry  of 
protest,  politicians,  ethldsts,  Uwyers  and 
public-health  experts  condemned  the  Idea 
as  prohibitively  expensive,  morally  and  le- 
gally wrong  and,  as  a  practical  matter,  un- 
workable. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  now  requires 
AIDS  testing  for  active-duty  military  per- 
fnmTKi,  recruits  and  Foreign  Service  offioas. 
All  donated  blood  is  also  screened.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  WtaKknn,  Assistant  Secretary  tat 
health  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  emphasised  that  no  specif- 
ic government  proposals  had  been  made  for 
yffT^TwMtig  mandatory  testing  to  other 
groups.  Tlie  CDC.  he  explained,  had  simply 
announced  that  a  public  meeting  would  be 
held  In  Atlanta  at  the  end  of  this  month  to 
examine  strategies  that  might  slow  the 
AIDS  epidemic 

As  many  as  2  million  A»«*rtoa»M  ue 
thought  to  be  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus 
witliout  realistaig  it  and  can  pass  it  to  tlieir 
sexual  partners.  Thus,  mandatory  blood 
■craenlng  mii^t  seem  like  a  useful  weapon 
against  the  epidemic  In  a  NKWSWKEK 
Fon  last  week  (box),  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  those  surveyed  favored  testing  for 
people  applying  for  marriage  licenses  or  ad- 
mitted to  bomiitals,  and  more  than  half  of 
those  surveyed  thoui^t  the  entire  XSJR.  pop- 
ulation should  be  tested. 
The  Public  Sayc  Yes. 
Despite  complicated  dvO-liberties  issues 
and  medkal  questions,  there  is  widespread 
support  for  broader  AIDS  testtng.  Which  of 


the  following  groups  sltould  have  tlieir 
blood  tested  for  AIDS?  > 

87  percent  High-risk  groups  such  as  lunio- 
T»""'«.  intravenous  drug  users  and  their 
sex  partners. 

71  percent  people  In  certain  occupations 
such  as  food  handlers,  teachers  and  health- 
care workers. 

80  percent  People  applying  for  marriage 
licenaes. 

77  percent  People  entering  ho^dtals  for 
treatment. 

52  percent  Everyone. 

For  this  NEWSWEEK  Poll,  the  Oallup 
Organisation  Interviewed  608  Americans 
over  the  sge  of  13  on  Feb.  5  and  8  by  phone. 
The  margin  of  error  Is  plus  or  minus  5  per- 
centage points.  The  NEWSWEEK  Poll  (e) 
1987  by  Newsweek,  Inc 

Who  should  have  access  to  AIDS  test  re- 
sults? 
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yot  this  NEWSWEEK  Poll,  the  Gallup 
Organisation  Interviewed  808  Americans 
over  the  age  of  13  on  Feb.  6  and  8  by  phone. 
The  margin  of  error  Is  plus  or  minus  6  per- 
centage  points.  The  NEWSWEEK  Poll  (c) 
by  NEWSWEEK,  Inc 

Intrusion  on  privacy:  But  massive,  manda- 
tory screening  for  AIDS  remains  hli^ily 
problematic  For  one  thing,  such  a  program 
would  fan  to  Identify  people  recently  ex- 
posed to  the  AIDS  virus,  since  It  takes  from 
six  to  12  weeks  for  antibodies  to  show  up  in 
Uie  blood.  And  if  testing  were  mandatory, 
many  people  who  suspect  they  mli^t  have 
been  exposed  would  simply  avoid  testtng, 
fearing  that  a  positive  result  mli^t  not 
remain  ctmfldentlal, 

If  the  results  of  AIDS  tests  were  made 
widely  available,  those  who  tested  posittve 
could  face  discrlminatlcm— as  many  AIDS 
victims  already  have— In  employment,  hous- 
ing, health-  and  life-Insurance  ell^Ulity; 
some  companies  wont  provide  Insurance  to 
applicants  who  refuse  an  AIDS  blood  test 
Would  pregnant  women  Infected  with  AIDS 
be  advised  to  have  abortiona?  (There  is  a  30 
to  80  percent  probability  that  the  fetus  will 
be  Infected.)  If  one  member  of  a  couple 
seeking  a  marriage  license  turned  out  to 
carry  AIDS  anttbodleB,  would  the  pair  be 
told  to  abstain  from  sex?  (Many  states  re- 
quire a  pronarital  test  for  syphHis,  whidi 
differs  from  AIDS  because  it  Is  curalde  and 
does  not  carry  the  same  stigma.) 

Btoethidst  LeRoy  Walters  of  Georgetown 
University's  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics  be- 
lieves mandatory  testing  of-the  groups  men- 
tioned by  the  CDC  "could  be  quite  counter- 
producttve."  But  he  favors  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  halt  the  spread  of  the  deadly  epi- 
demic "We  need  publie  education  that  Is 
specific  that  Is  pervasive  and  that  reaches 
down  to  young  pecvtle  tai  the  elementary- 
sdiool  years,"  he  declares.  "That  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  and  more  respectful 
approach  to  the  American  public  than  a 
mandatory  te^^  program." 


BsLTmou,  MuTism 

Three  out  of  four  Baltimore-area  rest- 
dento  believe  couples  should  be  tested  for 
the  deadly  AIDS  virus  before  being  allowed 
to  receive  a  marriage  license,  a  poll  showed 
Wednesday. 

In  addition,  more  than  90  percent  of  those 
polled  In  Baltimore  and  Its  five  surrounding 
counties  believe  AIDS  Is  a  major  threat  to 
public  health,  a  copyrighted  Evening  Sun 
poll  said. 

The  telephone  poll  was  conducted  March 
5,  8  and  7  by  the  Savits  Research  Center  of 
Dallas  on  810  heads  of  household.  The 
survey  has  a  4.2  percent  margin  of  error. 

A  proposal  to  require  couples  applying  for 
marttage  licenses  to  be  tested  for  the  ac- 
quired Immime  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS) 
virus  was  supported  by  78.4  percent  of  those 
polled,  whOe  19.6  were  opposed  to  the  plan. 
About  S  percent  has  no  opinion. 

The  plan  was  more  popular  among  men 
than  women.  Eighty  percent  of  the  men 
polled  aM>roved  of  the  plan,  compared  to 
only  70  percent  of  the  women. 

Twenty-two  states  currmtly  require  blood 
tesU  before  marriage,  but  Maryland  Is  not 
one  of  them.  Generally,  the  tests  do  not. 
however,  screen  for  AIDS. 

The  SUte  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene  has  omoeitA  such  a  plan, 
saying  the  testing  would  be  expensive,  diffi- 
cult to  implonent  and  an  Inefficient  use  of 
money. 

The  Maryland  General  Assembly,  howev- 
er, is  currently  considering  a  blood-testing 
program. 

While  90.2  percent  of  those  polled  be- 
lieved AIDS,  which  destroys  the  body's 
Immime  syston.  Is  a  major  threat  to  public 
health,  7.2  percent  believed  It  Is  not  Some 
2.8  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  use  of  condoms  Is  recommended  by 
health  officials  as  a  way  to  discourage  the 
spread  of  AIDS. 

Proprietary  to  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, March  18, 1987. 

While  many  television  stations,  magazines 
and  newspvjers  do  not  allow  condom  adver- 
tisements, 89.9  percent  of  those  poUed  fa- 
vored such  ads.  Some  25.3  percent  did  not 
want  condoms  to  be  advertised,  while  4.8 
had  no  opinion. 

NiVASA 

A  public  opinion  poll  by  the  University  of 
Nevada  shows  that  a  majority  of  Nevadans 
oppose  any  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
"girlie"  mm^majnen;  favor  AIDS  testing  for 
persons  getting  a  marriage  license  and  be- 
lieve the  federal  government  has  already  de- 
cided to  locate  a  high  level  dump  In  the 


■  Fcreent  Mytns  ]«•■ 


The  1.100  persons  telephone  poll,  conduct- 
ed by  the  research  centers  In  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno,  also  showed  82  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned felt  payments  to  welfare  families 
were  too  low  but  only  29  percent  "strong 
suppOTted"  an  extra  $11  million  to  raise  the 
leveL 

In  the  tradition  of  letting  the  other  guy 
pay  the  taxes,  54  percent  favored  corporate 
tncone  tax  whOe  89  percent  were  opposed 
to  a  personal  Income  tax. 

The  centers  asked  those  polled  34  ques- 
tions, many  of  which  are  Issues  before  the 
Leglalature. 

In  the  area  of  civil  liberties.  38  percent  op- 
posed and  23  endorsed  a  Uw  restricting  sale 
of  "««g— i»«—  such  as  Playboy  and  Pent- 
house; 63  percent  opposed  one-party  con- 
sent wiretap  and  74  percent  were  against  lie 
detector  tesU  in  employment 


Eighty  percent  said  people  applying  for 
marriage  licenses  should  be  reqi^red  to  take 
a  test  for  AIDS.  If  the  test  showed  one  part- 
ner had  been  exposed  to  the  virus,  the  poll 
showed  overwlielmlng  support  for  notifying 
the  other  partner,  former  sex  partners  and 
health  officials.  But  85  percent  of  those 
polled  were  against  stopping  the  marriage. 

The  poll  said  89  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned believed  the  federal  government  has 
already  decided  to  locate  the  nuclear  dump 
In  Nevada,  even  though  the  studies  have  not 
been  completed.  Sixty-two  percent  onMsed 
the  dump. 

Ohio 

Nearly  all  Ohloans  are  aware  of  AIDS,  but 
race,  income  and  educational  background 
appear  to  play  a  part  in  their  understanding 
of  the  desdly  disease,  a  survey  shows. 

The  vast  majority  of  Ohloans  believes 
AIDS  victims  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
working  and  attending  school,  according  to 
the  University  of  Akron  poll,  and  nearly 
three-fotuths  of  the  respondents  say  educa- 
tion about  the  deadly  disease  should  begin 
In  elementary  schooL 

The  survey  of  1,058  Ohloans,  conducted 
April  20-30,  shows  nearly  all  the  respond- 
ents have  heard  about  AHDS.  but  17  percent 
don't  know  or  have  wrong  ideas  about  how 
the  virus  spreads. 

That  17  percent  showed  characteristics 
similar  to  high-risk  groups,  a  profile 
showed.  People  who  earn  less  than  $10,000  a 
year  and  who  did  not  graduate  fran  high 
school  are  more  likely  not  to  know  how  the 
disease  is  transmitted  than  are  people  with 
greater  Incomes  and  eduoution. 

Bla^  also  are  more  likely  to  be  misin- 
formed about  the  disease  than  whites. 
While  AIDS  affects  aU  groups,  the  same 
income,  race  and  education  factors  are 
noted  among  a  disproportionate  share  of 
AIDS  victims. 

Most  Ohloans  said  they  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  AIDS  as  a  personal  health 
problem,  but  two-thirds  said  they  are  very 
concerned  about  AIDS  as  a  potential  threat 
to  the  general  population 

Half  of  the  re^mndents  admitted  not 
knowing  very  much  about  the  disease. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  AIDS  victims  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue working  as  long  as  they  can  do  their 
Jobs  properly,  but  54  percent  said  people  af>- 
plylng  for  a  Job  should  be  required  to  take 
an  AIDS  blood  test. 

Ninety  percent  said  people  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  such  a  test  when  they  apply 
for  marriage  licenses. 

Seventy-six  percmt  of  the  respondents 
said  children  with  AIDS  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  school  with  healthy  children,  and 
only  2  percent  said  they  did  not  think  stu- 
dents should  be  taught  about  AIDS  in 
schooL 

Fifty  percent  said  AIDS  education  should 
begin  in  elementary  school  and  45  percent 
said  middle  school:  only  5  percent  said  stu- 
dents should  be  in  high  school  before  they 
are  taught  about  AIDS. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  re^wndents 
said  school  health  (u-ograms  should  Include 
instruction  on  the  use  of  devices  like  con- 
doms to  prevent  AIDS.  Twenty-ooe  percent 
said  such  programs  should  be  directed  mly 
at  t.^f(<^h»«g  i^ftl^y™-*.  and  6  percent  sug- 
gested that  other  types  of  instruction 
should  be  off  ered. 

The  random  telephone  poll  was  paid  for 
by  WKYC-TV  in  Cleveland.  WCMH-TV  in 
Columbus  and  the  Akron  Beacon  JoumaL 
There  is  a  95  percent  dianoe  that  remits 


would  not  differ  liy  more  than  3  percentage 
points  if  every  tdephone  number  In  Ohio 
have  been  dialed. 

CALirosDnA 

Calif  omians  constrter  AIDS  the  most  im- 
portant Issue  facbog  the  state  today  and  re- 
search for  a  cure  should  be  the  top  priority 
for  Increased  state  financing,  the  CalUomia 
PoU  reported. 

Pollster  Mnvln  Field  found  that  73  per- 
oaA  of  Califomlans  believe  that  state 
spending  on  acquired  <"""""»  deficiency 
syndrtHne  should  be  increased.  The  AIDS 
problem  outpoUed  public  education,  drug 
problems  and  programs  to  aid  the  elderiy 
and  disabled  in  the  list  of  Califomlans'  pri- 
orities. 

The  poll,  made  public  Sunday,  found  that 
89  percent  of  CaUfomians  rate  AIDS  as  an 
"extremely  Important"  issue  facing  the 
state.  Improving  public  schools  and  reduc- 
ing the  9read  of  Illegal  drugs  were  given 
the  next  higjiest  ratings  of  Importance  in 
the  poll  taken  In  early  AprIL 

Through  March,  AIDS  has  clalnwirt  the 
Uves  of  nearly  4.200  of  the  7.700  Califor- 
nians  Mmf[nnmmA  with  the  fatal  disease.  Ihe 
national  death  toll  is  20,352  with  35,219  di- 
agnosed as  of  a  week  ago. 

These  numbers  have  raised  great  appre- 
hensions about  AIDS  among  Califomlans, 
said  Mark  DiCamUlo.  spokesman  for  the 
Field  Institute. 

"The  public  is  quite  well  informed  about 
AIDS,  "  he  said.  "They  are  very  omoemed 
and  they  would  like  government  to  do  more 
about  It." 

The  poll  found  that  about  40  percent  of 
adulU  poUed  said  they  are  taking  special 
precautlcms  against  AIDS.  The  poll  did  not 
ask  what  those  precautions  woe. 

It  also  foimd  that  more  than  70  percent 
would  favor  mandatory  AIDS  testing  of 
prisonns  and  people  who  apply  for  a  mar- 
riage license,  but  a  majority  of  58  peromt 
would  object  to  proponls  that  the  oatire 
populatl<m  be  tested. 

Large  majorities  opposed  any  restrlctknis 
on  school  attendance  for  children  with 
AIDS  or  evictions  of  AIDS  victims  by  land- 
lords. 

Further,  the  poll  found  that  81  percent 
believe  AIDS  can  not  be  transmitted  by 
casual  contact,  but  about  three-quartets  are 
worried  that  they  could  get  AIDS  from  a 
blood  transfusion. 

Holly  Smith,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  San 
Francisco  AIDS  Foundation,  lauded  the  re- 
sults of  the  poU. 

"Obviously,  all  the  education  people  have 
obtained  atwut  AIDS,  despite  some  sensa- 
tionalist hype,  is  paying  off,"  she  said. 

COMSSLI'ICDT 

Connecticut  residents  favor  AIDS  tests  for 
couples  who  plan  to  marry,  new  immigrants, 
members  of  the  armed  services  and  anyone 
entering  a  ho^^ltal.  a  poll  released  Sunday 


The  poll,  conducted  by  the  Institute  for 
Social  Inquiry  at  the  University  of  Ocn- 
necttcut  also  showed  Connecticut  residents 
consider  acquired  twitnnw  defldeney  syn- 
drome to  be  more  serious  on  a  national  level 
than  In  their  state  but  stIU  consirtrr  the 
AIDS  epidemic  to  be  serious  In  Connecticut 

IHe  poll  also  indicated  Oonneetieat  resi- 
denU  favor  allowing  children  with  AIDS  to 
attend  regular  classes. 

The  telephone  survey  of  500  people,  con- 
ducted March  3-9.  had  a  margin  of  error  of 
plus  or  minus  5  percent  the  pollster  sakL 
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of  the  rMpondenta  te- 

^ ,  AIDB  taitioc  for  uyone 

to  tniBignte  to  tte  ttaltod  Ststai 
BMily  7t  pOTMOt  tamnA  teita  for  oou- 
lloeoM.  the  poll 
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If  patleDta  enterlnc   a  ho^ttal 
■hoaM  be  taetad  ftr  the  dewDy  flnia,  74  per- 
ud  19  percent  nld  no.  the 


In  fkTor  of  havtax 
foroee  teeted  for 
were  oppooed.  the  poll 


Fuadosletfly,  neuly  W  peraent  of  thoee 
polled  mM  the  prtvaey  of  thoee  vtth  AIDS 
■hould  be  protected. 

A*ed.  "Bow  aerioue  a  problem  do  you 
thfeak  AIDS  ta  for  the  malted  StateeT'  80 
very  aeriotta;  M  peroent 
.  aeiloaa;  and  1  percent 
aald  not  very  aarfooB. 

In  nnmt*"".  M  peroent  aald  children  with 
AIDS  aboald  be  allowed  to  attend  achool 
with  other  dilldren.  17  percent  aald  they 
ihoold  not  and  14  percent  had  no  opinion, 
the  poO  ahowed. 

About  74  percent  aald  they  favor  condom 
ailmillalin  on  radio  and  televlalon.  wbUe  23 
peroeDt  oppoaed  tt.  the  pim  ahowed. 

About  78  percent  aald  they  favored 
eoodOD  ada  In  newapapen  and  19  peroent 
aald  nov  the  poD  indieated. 

About  51  percent  aald  they  oppooed 
condom  adverttrioc  on  tafflboarda  and  buaea. 
wtaQe  46  percent  aaid  they  favored  It.  the 


State  health  offldahi  aay  about  380  AIDS 
caaea  have  been  reported  In  Ooonecticut, 
and  about  half  of  thoee  vlctlma  have  died. 
In  1988.  Intravenoua  drug  uaera  became  the 
higfaeat  AmS  rlak  group  In  Connecticut,  the 
Department  of  Health  Servtoea  aald. 

SuavBi  Amooq  Doctobb 

Nearly  half  the  doetora  In  private  practice 
are  ao  wonted  about  AIDS  contamination  In 
the  pobUe  tdood  aupidy  they  would  refuae 
tranafuaiona  for  family  membera  undergolns 
■nriery.  a  national  aurvey  aaid  Tueeday. 

A  algnifleant  number  of  the  approximate- 
ly 4.000  doetora  who  reaponded  to  the  poll 
alao  aald  they  favored  tou^  meaaurea  to 
oonftne  the  apread  of  AIDS— measurea  al- 
ready rejected  by  the  Surgeon  General  and 
Ameilean  Medical  Aaaodatlon. 

"Theae  reaolta  Indicate  a  akeptidam 
among  phyaldana  about  the  conrliialons 
ffiarhtwl  by  reaearchera  and  other  piibllc 
health  authorttlea.''  aaid  AJ.  Vogl.  editor  of 
IID  —"g— *•".  which  conducted  the  poll  of 
ttareadeta. 

"There  are  diacrepanclea  between  docton 
tn  paairtioe  and  the  Ivy  tower  acMta.  but  thla 
la  extreme."  he  aald  in  a  telephone  Inter- 


to  the  reaulta.  45  percent  of 
doctota  aaid  if  a  family  member  were  about 
to  have  elective  aurgery  they  would  ahun 
public  donated  blood  and  make  arrange- 
menta  to  have  their  own  blood,  or  that  of 
other  family  memben.  ueed  tnatead. 

Another  9  peroent  aaid  they  were  unaure 
what  they  would  do  If  faced  with  auch  a  di- 


An  donated  blood  to  routinely  teated  tat 
■iitttMnHdj  xbMX  imHfatf  tim  preaence  of  ao- 
HhIimi  imriwiiM  defloeincy  ayndrome,  aocord- 
taig  to  the  Red  Croaa,  which  caDa  the  na- 
tloB'a  blood  aupply  aaf e. 

AIDS,  whkdi  ta  alwaya  fatal,  la  poaaed 
thrautfi  Mood,  aemen  or  the  tatath  canaL 

Another  78  perooit  of  doetora  polled  aaid 
the  govenunent  ahonid  teat  high  rlak  tndi- 


vlduala  and  then  track  down  the  aex  part- 
nen  of  thoee  who  teat  poaitive  for  the  dia- 
eaae.  a  meaaure  rejected  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  AMA  aa  Inetfeettve  becauae  of 
the  iMaoaar'i  long  Incubation  period  and  the 
aodal  atigma  attached  to  it. 

A  little  over  half  of  the  doetora  aaid  an 
AIDS  blood  teat  ataould  be  a  prerequiaite  for 
a  aaanlage  lioenae  and  38  peroent  aald  AIDS 
patienU  ahould  be  quarantined. 

About  48  percent  of  the  reapondenta— doe- 
tora of  all  dladplinea  from  acroaa  the 
nation  aald  they  had  encountered  at  least 
one  AIDS  patient  In  their  practice. 

Their  commenta,  written  on  a  reader 
survey  card  printed  by  the  magaalne.  Indi- 
cate many  take  a  hard  approach  to  AIDS,  a 
dtacaac  the  medical  prof  eaalonal  aa  a  whole 
baa  aaked  the  public  to  combat  with  educa- 
tion and  conalder  with  compaaalon. 

"I  think  everybody  over  the  age  of  10 
should  be  tested."  wrote  one  family  physi- 
cian from  Colorado. 

"AIDS  can  be  eliminated  by  Quarantining 
all  AIDS  patlenta  on  a  deaert  Uand."  a  70- 
year-old  general  practitioner  from  Califor- 
nia wrote.  Another  California  doctor  who 
believed  In  quarantine,  aged  35,  wrote.  "I 
feel  the  public  health  agmdea  are  negligent 
for  not  quarantining  Infectioua  peraona  al- 
ready." 

"My  sympathy  for  the  AIDS  problem  is 
lowered  by  the  awareneas  of  the  lifestyle 
that  Initiated  the  vast  majority  of  caaea." 
wrote  an  obstetrician,  aged  S3,  from  Illinois. 

But  not  all  doctors  took  a  hard  line 
agalnatAIDS. 

"Physicians  are  going  to  have  to  have 
more  humanism."  wrote  a  37-year-old  Los 
Angeles  internist.  "AIDS  patients  are  the 
most  courageoua  I  have  seen." 

VnoiHiA 

A  recent  poll  shows  Vlrginiana  reaound- 
Ini^y  support  AIDS  blood  testing  for  mar- 
riage license  applicants  and  the  teaching  of 
lessons  on  the  deadly  disease  to  schoolchil- 
dren. 

The  poll,  conducted  Aprfl  25-30  by  Mason- 
Dixon  Opinion  Research,  found  that  85  per- 
cent of  those  polled  suixwrted  the  AIDS 
blood  test  for  couples  seeking  to  wed.  The 
poU  also  found  that  77  percent  wanted  chil- 
dren to  learn  about  the  sexually-transmit- 
ted disease  In  schooL 

A  total  of  831  registered  voters  were 
polled  by  telephone  in  the  survey,  which 
has  a  3.6  margin  for  error.  The  poll  was 
commissioned  by  the  Danville  Register  and 
several  other  Virginia  news  organizations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  All  I  wanted,  I  reiter- 
ate, at  the  outset,  and  I  said  so,  was  a 
vote  for  the  Senate  to  speak  on  this 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  controlling  AIDS  or  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  try  to  do  something 
about  It.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  anybody's  civil  liberties  to  add 
to  the  list  of  already-stipulated  dis- 
eases tests  required  by  the  majority  of 
States  for  marriage  licenses  and  for 
aliens  ccnnlng  into  this  country. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HSS^CS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Ck>nnecti- 
cut's  comments,  but  In  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  concerning  testing  for 
aliens  coming  into  this  country,  there 


presently  is  a  test  right  now— correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— and  they  test  for 
gonorrhea,  syphilis,  leprosy,  for  active 
tuberculous,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  g»gT.M«  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  basically— correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong— adds  the  AIDS  test  to  a 
test  that  is  already  being  conducted,  a 
blood  test  which  is  already  being  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  TTB!T.MH  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  the  list  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "dangerous  conta- 
gious disease." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct.  The  Senator  is 
abosolutely  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  the  definition  of  a 
"dangerous  contagious  disease."  And 
presently  in  the  world  today  there  is 
no  more  dangerous— and  I  guess  you 
would  have  to  define  contagious— but 
certainly  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
disease  in  the  world  than  AIDS. 

Mr.  TTii!T.Mfi  That  is  my  impression. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  rehash  the  arguments.  I 
think  they  were  effectively  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  tried  to  present  the 
other  point  of  view  on  this  matter, 
specifically  that  every  medical  author- 
ity of  Oovemment  has  advocated 
against  mandatory  testing  for  mar- 
riage license.  I  made  the  point  that 
the  test  as  we  now  Imow  it  is  not 
always  accurate;  that  in  going  ahead 
and  conducting  it.  very  frankly,  we 
could  have  people  wandering  around 
with  a  false  sense  of  security  and  in- 
fecting others.  I  made  the  point  that 
this  amendment  changes  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States.  I  made 
the  point  that  the  cost  of  this,  in  both 
instances,  is  probably  a  half  billion 
dollars,  which  we  are  attaching  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  not  going  to 
rehash  all  of  that,  because  I  think  we 
have  tried  to  address  it. 

The  point  that  I  agree  on  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  that  he  should  have  an  up 
or  down  vote  on  his  amendment  and 
there  ought  to  be  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate these  moneys  to  enable 
those  that  are  presently  dying  from 
AIDS  to  have  a  chance  at  life. 

Now,  I  pleaded  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  not  to 
phrase  the  question  that  way  to  the 
Senate.  We  ought  to  stand  up  and  get 
coimted  on  both  issues.  And,  for  his 
own  reasons— and  I  am  sure  they  are 
good  ones— he  decided  it  was  far  better 
to  go  the  point-of-order  route. 


I  am  not  disputing  that,  but  what  I 
am  saying  to  you  is  that  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  have  that  happen. 

Now,  I  have  appealed  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  We  have  the  yeas  and  najrs. 
Maybe  there  is  some  way  that  we  can 
get  votes  so  that  people  can  vote  up  or 
down  on  these  matters,  which  are 
quite  pertinent  to  the  crisis  facing  the 
NaUcm. 

But,  again.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
We  are  not  going  to  tiptoe  into  recess 
without  at  least  assuring— even  if  we 
do  not  have  it  today— without  assuring 
that  we  are  going  to  have  up  or  down 
votes.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

How  are  we  going  to  win  this  battie 
against  AIDS— we  might  be  coming  at 
it  from  two  different  directions,  but 
neither  one  of  us  is  denying  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disease— if  we  tiptoe 
away  from  our  responsibilities? 

What  I  would  like  to  do  1b  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  the 
parties  involved  here  might  sit  down 
in  the  quiet  of  some  room  to  see  exact- 
ly how  we  can  get  this  particular  thing 
to  a  point  where  we  can  vote  up  or 
down.  Because  I  can  assure  you— and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na feels  as  I  do— we  are  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  vote  on  a  point  of  order 
today  or,  if  we  are,  we  wUl  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  bring  it  aroimd  to 
where  we  overrule  the  Chair.  And 
clearly  there  are  matters  here  where 
the  Chair  probably  should  be  sxis- 
talned. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  discussion  can  take 
place  to  resolve  this. 

Mr.  NICKLB8.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  coiuse,  I  wilL 

BCr.  NICKLES.  I  mn^reciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  agree,  as  far  as  the 
up-or-down  vote. 

Would  the  Senator  possibly  be  ame- 
n^le  to  an  idea  that  would  more 
target  testing  higher  risk  groups?  Be- 
cause I  heard  the  Senator's  com- 
ment—and we  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  they  have  told  us,  as  well— that  in 
premarital  testing  you  are  not  going  to 
find  very  many  people  with  AIDS. 
That  is  not  a  high-risk  group.  We  have 
also  done  some  work  with  them  and 
found  out  that  certain  groups  are  very 
high-risk  groups.  Certainly,  convicted 
drug  users,  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  sex-related  crimes,  and  possi- 
Uy  immigrants  from  particular  coim- 
trles  have  a  very  high  incidence. 

Would  the  Senator  be  amenable  to 
trying  to  come  up  with  testing  on  very 
targeted,  limited  high-risk  groups,  or 
is  there  Just  total  opposition  to  any 
testing  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Would  the  Senator 
be  amenable  to  the  consideration  of  a 
poggRdlity  of  limiting  testing  to  target- 
ed high-risk  groups? 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  on- 
going efforts  to  draft  legislation  which 
comprehensively  addresses  all  of  these 
problons.  Hearings  will  be  held.  And, 
believe  me,  the  type  of  things  which 
the  Senator  suggests  should  receive  in- 
vestigation and  deliberation  and  a  de- 
cision will  happen.  It  should  not 
happen  on  an  appropriations  bilL 

Indeed.  I  have  already  conceded  part 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not 
that  bad.  The  Public  Health  Service 
itself  feels  that  certain  immigrants, 
the  530.000  that  are  asking  for  perma- 
nent residence,  should  be  tested.  That 
recommendation  is  before  Secretary 
Bowen  and  others. 

But  what  we  should  not  be  doing, 
when  all  of  this  is  in  the  works  right 
now,  is  taking  this  amendment  on  the 
whole,  if  you  will,  and  sticking  it  on 
the  supplemental 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is,  "yes,  these  matters  should  be 
tended  to  and,  indeed,  testing  on  high- 
risk  groups  should  take  place."  Maybe 
it  will  be  mandatory,  although  there  is 
one  other  problem,  and  that  is  assur- 
ing that  the  laws  of  privacy  also  are  at 
the  same  level  as  the  testing. 

ytt.  NICKLES.  I  understand. 

BSr.  WEICKER.  We  are  faced  with 
an  inunediate  crisis  that  needs  imme- 
diate resolution.  I  again  repeat,  I  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  oppose  the  ideas  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

BCr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  do  need  mandatory  testing  for 
those  high-risk  groups  and  I  am  afraid 
that  if  it  is  not  woriced  out  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggested,  we  may  only  have  one 
vote  and  it  may  be  a  procedural  vote 
and  that  may  be  interpreted  as  a  vote 
of  whether  or  not  you  are  \a  favor  of 
testing,  as  such,  as  interpreted  by  the 
media. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is  going  to  be  interpreted  as.  It  is 
going  to  be  interpreted  as  being 
against  testing  as  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na.       

Mr.  TTTT-^s  I  certainly  hope  not, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  And  against  the  $30 
million  in  moneys  to  prolong  the  life 
of  those  presently  Infected  with  AIDa 
To  me,  this  is  Just  about  the  messiest 
way  it  could  be  presented  to  the  n.8. 
Senate.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
have  some  disciission  here  as  to  how 
we  can  get  out  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem which  has  been  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  One  final  questicm.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Missouri  asked 
this  question,  but  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand all  the  answer. 

On  the  $30  mlUlon  which  would  pro- 
vide for  AZT  or  some  other  assistance, 
rti^t  now  it  is  estimated  that  1%  mil- 
lion to  3  or  4  million  people  are  now 
carrying  the  virus? 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Again.  I  want  to 
repeat.  The  Senator  from  IflMouri  Is  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  was  confusion  because  of  the 
debate  between  the  two  of  ua.  After 
the  debate  was  over  I  once  again  ccm- 
tacted  the  Centers  for  Disease  Oon- 
troL  One  and  a  half  million  Americans 
are  affected.  The  May  18  statistics  say 
there  are  35,658  reported  eases.  One 
and  a  half  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  infected  by  the  HIV  virus. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  i4>preciate  the  Sen- 
ator's clarification.  I  tUnk  the  IM  mil- 
lion is  an  estimate.  I  think  there  are 
other  estimates  that  go  higher.  Let  us 
say  IVk  million  people  are  carrying  the 
virus.  Would  they  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing imder  this  830  milllcm? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  There  are  1%  million 
people  carrying  the  virus.  Would  each 
of  those  be  eligible  for  f imdlng  under 
this  $30  million? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  This  is  a  one- 
time i4>propriation  \inder  the  Public 
Health  Emergency  Fund  for  those  in- 
dividuals that  received  AZT  free  on 
the  clinical  trials  and  are  now  imable 
to  pay  for  it  and  for  those  who  are 
medically  eligible  for  AZT  but  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  what  this 
provides  for.  You  have  roughly  7,500 
people  who  do  not  receive  third-party 
pajm^nts.  many  of  whom  will  be  medi- 
cally eligible  for  AZT. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  This  is  Just  the  kind 
of  a  crux  to  the  problem,  as  I  see  it. 
The  demand  is  so  large,  you  have 
thousands  of  people  who  have  AIDS, 
who  are  dying  of  the  AIDS  disease. 
Maybe  some  of  them  are  in  this  cate- 
gory of  testing  and  maybe  they  would 
qualify.  So  they  are  going  to  get 
$10,000  worth  of  AZT.  What  about  the 
ones  who  do  not? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Again,  this  is  an 
emergency.  It  comes  from  the  public 
health  emergency  fund.  That  fund  Is 
authorised  with  $30  million.  We  are 
not  creating  a  new  prograoL  It  is  au- 
thorized at  $30  million.  The  funds 
cover  those  who  are  medically  eligible 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  treat- 
mmt.  That  is  what  the  money  is  used 
for,  for  an  existing  program  with  an 
existing  authorized  amount.  If  this  is 
not  an  emergency,  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  These  people  will  die  if  they  do  not 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  who  wHl  also  die 
who  will  not  get  one  dime  of  benefit 
from  this? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Thousands  of 
people  will  die  if  we  do  not  go  ahead 
and  appropriate  more  moneys  for  both 
AIDS  research  and  basic  research. 
Nobody  likes  to  see  their  money, 
excuse  the  expression,  go  down  the 
chute,  and  I  am  hoping  it  does  not  go 
down  the  chute  because  aamt  miracle 
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vlll  hapiNn  in  the  next  aeverml 
mantba  for  ttaoM  irtio  have  the  dienae 
and  In  tt>  full-ldofwn  state  wfll  be  the 
bmefldary  of  a  new  diicovery.  I  do 
not  know  when  that  is  goinc  to  come.  I 
cannot  ^ve  you  the  date.  I  cannot  tell 
you  who  Is  going  to  manufacture  it.  I 
am  Just  hofring  and  in  the  meantime 
trying  to  buy  some  time.  That  is  the 
csTWiTi  of  thto  Nation.  And  I  am  doing 
it  within  a  program  for  emergency 
funttng.  I  am  seeing  those  who  stand 
up  on  the  floor  and  say,  "This  might 
lead  to  an  entitlement.  We  might  have 
to  pay  more  money  in  the  future." 

nils  is  to  me  almost  the  worst 
moment  of  the  UJB.  Senate  as  far  as 
that  ISO  minion  Is  oonoemed.  I  can  un- 
iTTtttt~*  the  drtiate  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  We  are  going  to 
debate  on  a  variety  of  issues  ad  Infini- 
tum. But  to  see  this  point  of  order 
raised  and  that  $30  million  go  away  is 
one  of  our  blealcest  moments  around 
here.  I  wUl  not  see  it  happen  because 
people  do  not  want  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  The  Helms  amendment  Is  for 
a  long-term  Issue,  and  this  one  is  more 
Immt^^** 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFEEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ifooder  if  I  might  pick  up  on  a 
thouiAit  expressed  a  while  ago  by  the 
flmator  from  Connecticut.  That  is 
that  we  might  momentarily  lay  this 
matter  aside  In  ordo*  that  we  might 
moeeed  with  about  40  other  amend- 
ments that  we  have  to  act  upon  before 
we  finish  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, and  ask  the  Interested  parties  to 
this  particular  debate  to  retire  to  the 
cloakroom  or  some  other  impropriate 
place  at  least  to  see  how  this  matter 
might  be  resolved.  I  fear  that  at  this 
point  in  time  after  2%  hours  of  very 
excellent  debate,  that  we  are  now  kind 
of  hung  up  In  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  is  dear— It  is  not  confused.  It 
is  very  dear— and  to  save  time  there 
may  be  some  other  way  to  handle  this 
in  order  that  all  parties  to  this  may 
feel  a  little  bit  more  satisfied.  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  is  going  to  be  total 
agreement,  but  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  after  2Vt  hoiirs  I  think  we  have 
had  a  very  excellent  debate. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  invite  the 
parties  to  consult,  at  least,  and  find 
out  where  their  points  of  difference 
are  and  where  their  common  points 
are  and  give  the  managers  of  the  bill  a 
dianoe  to  proceed  with  other  amend- 
mmts? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  At  some  point.  I 
would  like  Uie  floor  for  Just  a  few  min- 
utes to  state  my  position  which  I 
thought  was  dear,  but  I  do  not  now 
think  is.  Senator  Anuis  asked  me  a 
direct  Question  and  the  distinguished 
Predding  Officer  came  over  and  asked 
me  a  similar  question.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  position  sometime  before 
we  retire  to  wherever  we  are  retiring 
to. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  further,  do  I 
understand  the  Senator  frcun  Missou- 
ri, the  Senator  fran  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  not  object  to  the  possibility  of  a 
brief  conference  and  the  unanimous 
consent  request  after  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  had  a  chance  to 
make  his  statement  to  permit  us  to 
move  this  amendment  process  along? 
Woiild  there  by  any  problem  with 
that? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No  problem. 

Mr.  HBHiMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WTCT-MW  I  certainly  enjoy  meet- 
ing with  Senator  Dahtortb  and  Sena- 
tor WxicKSR  anytime  for  any  reason. 
But  it  all  has  to  start,  if  It  starts  at  all, 
with  vitiating  the  point  of  order.  Of  if 
It  is  not.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
meet.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WntTH).  The  Chair  will  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  had  understood 
he  had.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  at  this  time  that  follow- 
ing a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  that  we  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  point  of  order  that  is  the 
pending  matter  before  the  Senate  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCoHcnn]  might  offer  another 
amendment  to  the  bilL 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  say  in  response  to  a  com- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  have  no  desire  to,  as  I  said, 
tiptoe  away  from  the  AIDS  problem. 
The  contrary  is  the  case. 

I  view  this  as  a  national,  in  fact  an 
international,  calamity  of  the  highest 
order.  I  view  it  as  a  time  bomb  in  this 
country  that  has  already  been  a  trage- 
dy for  who  knows  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  took 
great  umbrage  when  I  suggested  3  or  4 
million  people  were  infected  and  he 
came  back  and  said.  "Well,  it  is  only 
IVb  million  or  2  million  people  who  are 
infected." 

I  am  not  here  to  quibble.  One  point 
five  million  Americans,  a  minimum 
figure,  are  infected  by  this  disease  and 
they  will  die.  I  do  not  need  any  lecture 
from  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
about  how  one  Senator  is  more  com- 
passionate than  the  others.  I  think 
this  is  a  disaster. 

And  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  face  up  to  it.  I  am  not  tip- 
toeing away  from  anything. 


We  had  lunch  yesterday,  a  group  of 
Republican  Senators,  maybe  a  doaen 
were  present,  and  we  went  around  the 
room  raising  issues  on  anyone's  mind. 
When  my  turn  came,  I  said.  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  AIDS.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  people  who  are  going  to  die 
from  AIDS.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
dvil  liberties  consequences  of  this 
problem.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
cost." 

How  can  we  say  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  cost?  It  is  wonderful 
speechmaking,  I  guess,  to  say  any 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  spent  for  a 
human  life,  but  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  are  we  going  to  siiend  for 
health  care?  Is  there  an  unlimited 
claim  on  the  health  care  dollar?  Is  it 
absolutely  unlimited?  Is  the  position 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  be  there  is  no  cap?  Send  the  bill. 

Maybe  that  is  to  be  oiu-  position. 
Bfaybe  that  should  be  our  position.  It 
is  an  ethical  question.  It  is  a  profoimd- 
ly  ethical  question.  How  much  should 
be  spent  to  keep  somebody  alive  for  1 
year?  That  is  what  the  AZT  issue  is. 

The  cure  1b  not  going  to  come  in  a 
year,  Mr.  President.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
might  come  within  a  year.  Nobody 
suggests  that.  The  cure  may  be  10 
years  or  more  off.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
in  the  next  year. 

So  there  are  two  issues  now  at  least 
before  the  Senate  this  Thiu-sday  after- 
noon, really  important  issues.  One  is 
the  testing  issue.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
feel  about  it.  I  know  that  if  it  came  to 
up  or  down.  I  would  vote  against  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  this 
afternoon.  I  am  impressed  with  some 
of  the  arguments — not  all  of  them— 
that  are  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Maybe  we  will  come  to  testing  some 
day.  I  am  not  going  to  foredose  it  now 
in  my  own  mind  at  least.  But  I  would 
vote  against  it  if  I  had  to  this  after- 
noon. 

And  on  the  question  of  AZT,  $30  mil- 
lion to  keep  some  people  alive,  how 
can  you  vote  against  that?  But  the 
bigger  question  Is,  How  do  we  deploy 
what  resources  we  are  willing  to 
deploy  in  the  wisest  possible  way  to 
deal  with  this  crisis? 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  point- 
ed out  very  weU  this  program.  $30  mil- 
lion, would  pay  for  at  most  3,000 
people  at  $10,000  a  year.  So  3,000 
people  go  to  Uncle  Sam  and  say,  "Oive 
me  my  AZT  money  so  I  can  stay  alive 
for  a  year."  And  Unde  Sam  says, 
"Yes."  And  then  No.  3,001  comes 
through  the  door  and  No.  5,000  comes 
through  the  door  and  then  10,000, 
then  100.000  and  then  1  million  come 
through  the  door  over  the  next  10  or 
15  years  or  whatever  it  takes  before  we 
have  a  cure  for  this  dreadful  disease 
and  they  say,  "Where's  ours?"  And  we 
say.  "Oh.  this  was  a  one-shot  emergen- 


cy appropriation,  you  have  to  under- 
stand, and  we  were  willing  to  take  care 
of  the  chosen  3,000  but  not  everybody 
else." 

Does  anybody  believe  that  this  is  a 
program  that  is  going  to  be  confined 
to  3,000  human  beings?  Does  anybody 
believe  that  there  is  any  moral  prlnd- 
ple  for  picking  3,000  names  out  of  a 
hat?  There  is  none. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  do  not 
know.  We  had  a  whip  check.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  showed,  but  I 
asked  oiu*  secretary  of  the  minority  a 
couple  of  hours  ago,  how  did  it  look. 
And  he  said.  "I  am  Jiut  getting  ques- 
tion marks." 

This  I  think  is  the  first  time  this 
dreadful  issue,  this  momentous  issue 
has  been  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  This  bill  does  not  come  from 
an  authorizing  committee.  Senator 
WxiCKXK  sajrs  he  has  the  expertise  to 
settie  the  issue.  I  am  sure  he  does. 

BCr.  WEICKER.  Will  my  distin- 
guished colleague  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Where  is  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  not  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Where  is  that  state- 
ment made? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  not  jrlelding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  will  not  yield. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  am 
sure,  has  enormous  wisdom  on  the 
question  of  AIDS.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  how  many  Sena- 
tors do.  I  know  we  have  to  face  up  to 
it.  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  earlier  this  afternoon 
what  we  should  do  is  to  get  some  ex- 
perts and  give  us  a  briefing  on  the 
facts  and  on  the  policy  implications, 
give  us  a  briefing,  spend  hours  with  us, 
do  it  not  in  the  public  domain.  Do  it 
up  in  room  407  or  whatever,  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  room  if  necessary. 
Give  us  a  briefing— that  was  my  sug- 
gestion—so  we  can  address  this  matter 
and  address  it  quickly.  We  should  not 
put  it  off  forever.  But  not  under  an 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  Just  wrong  to 
do  it  this  way.  It  is  Just  plain  wrong  to 
do  it  thoughtiessly. 

I  am  not  for  tiptoeing  out  into  the 
recess,  but  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut said,  "How  do  you  win  the  war  on 
AIDS?"  Can  I  tell  you  how  to  win  it  if 
it  can  be  won?  I  do  not  know  if  it  can. 

Do  not  iwnlc.  Do  not  panic. 

This  is  panic.  This  is  really  panic. 
Both  of  these  amendments  are  panic. 
And  that  is  why  I  made  my  point  of 
order,  Mr.  President.  That  is  exactly 
why  I  made  the  point  of  order. 
Nobody  wants  to  say,  "Oh,  I  voted  for 
or  against  testing"  or  "I  voted  for  or 
against  $30  million."  What  h^pens  to 
all  the  people  who  are  going  to  die?" 

I  understand  that  And  people  say, 
"Let  me  vote  for  the  $30  million, 
please."  I  understand  that  But  this  is 


no  way  to  dedde  matters  of  life  and 
death.  It  Just  is  not. 

That  is  why  I  made  the  point  of 
order.  If  there  is  any  policy  reason 
ever  not  to  legislate  in  an  appnv>ria- 
tions  bill,  this  is  it  This  is  the  text- 
book example  of  why  we  sho\ild  not 
legislate  on  an  appropriations  bill 
right  now.  Do  not  tiptoe  into  the 
recess.  Do  not  legislate  on  an  i«>pro- 
priations  bill.  Do  not  panic. 

Why  could  not  the  committee 
having  that  responsibility— Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  I  guess— convene  a 
meeting?  Why  could  not  we  convene  a 
meeting  in  room  407,  do  it  next  week. 
do  it  next  week  and  address  this  issue 
not  an  appropriations  bill,  but  as 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Doing  a  Job  on 
the  most  important  question  of  public 
policy  we  could  face  in  decades. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  certahily  will. 

Mr.  STEmnS.  The  Senator  has 
been  here  all  day  and  made  a  remarka- 
ble speech.  I  know  he  is  as  interested 
as  anyone  could  be  but  we  have  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  Just  taking  a  recess  here  for  a 
short  time  at  least  and  see  if  there  is 
any  way  to  get  together?  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  be  taking  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  set  aside  the  ex- 
isting amendment  and  the  appeal  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  move  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is  not  rec- 
ognized. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMSnmXIlT  HO.  113 

(Puipoae:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condenmlng  the  Sovlet-Cubui 
build-up  In  Angola  and  the  severe  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Angola) 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  diatlngxilshed  chair- 
man of  the  ^propriations  Committee, 
and  the  ranking  member. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

dei^  wHl  report  the  amendment. 

The  legidative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  IMCom- 

cmi]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

213. 

ISx.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  suq)end  for  Just  a  minute 


so  we  can  kind  of  readjust  here  and 
hear  much  better? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee makes  a  good  point 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  dei^  wUl  report  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlnr 
Sic.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  people  of  Angola  have  suffered 
under  colonial  dominatton  for  centuries; 

(2)  the  Portuguese  promise  of  independ- 
ence and  free  elections  for  Angcda  embodies 
in  the  Alvor  Accord  of  1976  was  nullified 
when  the  Marxist  Popular  Movement  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola  (hereinafter  In 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "MPLA") 
Illegally  and  militarily  seised  power  with  the 
support  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops: 

(3)  the  BCandBt  regime  in  Angola  has  con- 
tinually dmled  the  most  basic  human  il^ts 
to  the  people  of  Angola  since  1975  culminat- 
ing In  one  of  the  worst  human  rights 
records  reported  by  the  Department  of 
State,  as  described  In  the  rqwrt  mtttled 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prao- 
Uces  for  19M": 

(4)  the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola  has  al- 
lowed the  country  of  Angola  to  become  a 
Soviet  base  for  aggression  snd  subversion  in 
southern  AMca.  Inrluding  the  expansion  of 
a  Soviet  naval  port  the  preaenoe  of  U.OOO 
Cuban  troops,  and  the  influx  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  Soviet  weaponry; 

(5)  the  naval  port  facilities  in  Angola  pose 
serious  potential  threats  to  United  States 
naval  Interests  in  the  Atlantic  and  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 

(8)  the  SovleU  and  Cubans  have  engaged 
In  the  most  blatant  foreign  Interventtoo  in 
post-colonial  history  of  Africa,  and  the 
MPLA  is  hostage  to  these  foreign  totem  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  MPLA  had 
the  worst  antl-nnlted  States  voting  record 
in  the  United  Nations  last  year, 

(7)  the  MPLA  goverammt  of  Angola  in 
1986  obtained  90  peromt  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  extractloii  and  production 
of  ofl  with  the  aislstmne  of  American  com- 
panies; 

(8)  most  Angola's  oQ  is  extracted  In  Ca- 
blnda  Province,  where  86  percent  of  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  an  American  ofl  company; 

(9)  United  States  business  Interests  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  overall  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
tives In  aldtaig  the  MFLA  govenmient; 

(10)  the  united  States  currently  refuses  to 
recoipiiie  the  Marxist  government  of  the 
MPLA; 

(11)  representatives  of  the  Qovemment  of 
Portugal's  three  main  political  parties  have 
recently  visited  the  liberated  UnVtaa  and 
will  soon  «inir»nti«>  a  commtsslon  to  pro- 
mote national  reconciliation  In  Angola; 

(12)  the  ITnited  States  has  an  obllgstlon  to 
encourage  peace,  freedom,  and  democracy 
and  to  condemn  tyranny  where  it  may  exist; 
and 

(13)  the  growing  intensity  of  war.  the 
mounting  suffering  of  the  Aug"!*"  people. 
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of  onrnwimlit  f< 
tlM  teltai*  oftte  iai<A  to 
to  i^tmtJtlc  tntttettm  stw  imw 
to  •Oorti  to  read>  >  peawful  wttte- 


I  of  the  Oongnai  tlMt  the 
aaSofvtet  and  Cuten 
ihoold  en- 
lin 
■  miithfiiil  ■nnirinnn'  to 
iwtlftfT  fff"*****  iDd  itraH 
r  of  ftM  and  teir  deetksM  u  out- 
tai     the     IfTS     Atvor     Acnement 
ttaroogh— 

(1)  ^tiw**""**  mnlUtatanl  inltiattvet  de- 
rignad  to  mppott  aovtet  and  Cuban  wtth- 
Amna  and  a  miintlatiiil  paaeetiil  aetttiwmt 
aeeaptabia  to  tte  paofOe  of  Anrda:  and 
(S)  eouMnt  tffotti  by  the  rrBaldwit 
tba  Seaataiy  of  State  to  oonvey  to  the 
Sovlat  knilriiatilr  that  contlnoed  milttary 
boOdmp  and  lanenniT  in  Angola  directly 
blndm  fntora  poitttfe  rdatUnahipa  with 
the  AflMtlean  people  and  the  United  States 


(c)  The  Ooocnai  hereby  requests  the 
bis   apedal   authorities 

the  Banort  Admlidstratlon  Act  to 
bloek  Itatted  States  buatneas  transactions 
vtaleh  oonflkt  with  United  States  security 
Intenata  in  Angola. 

(d)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  CongreaB 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should— 

(1)  review  the  Uhlted  States  policy  with 
to  the  united  States  refusal  to  rec- 
the  Mandak  MFIiA  government,  the 
gbgmnal  human  ritfita  record  of  the  MPLA 
goMnment  (aa  repotted  by  %***  Dmartment 
of  State),  and  the  vorBt  1966  voting  record 
imgyiiiUiiy  Uhtted  States  interests  in  the 
united  Nattons;  and 

(S)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  ««i*«intny  the  flndlngi  of  the  review 
required  by  paragraph  (1).  together  with  a 
determination  aa  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
Uhttad  States  Interest  to  continue  under  the 
currant  trade  and  bustness  policy  with  re- 
(to 


Mr.  DaCONCnn.  Mr.  President,  this 
•mendinent  is  offered  by  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  the  following  Members  of 
tbis  body:  Senators  BmaAMAH,  Bxncp- 

f*immm     ^AMATO,   DOLE.    DURCIf- 

Foas,  CtauHaic.  Qcmm,  Qbass- 
UT.  HaxniLD,  Hkbt,  Hbjis,  Hol- 
uiras.  Dfoxm,  Kasxbh,  Mvueowski. 
Nicsus,  PusacEB,  PBonmx, 
RuoaiAH.  SBCLBT.  Snofs,  and  Thoh- 

ISOHD. 

The  reascm  I  take  a  miHnent  to  read 
tboae  Members  who  have  Joined  me  Is 
that  this  is  indeed  what  I  consider  a 
bipartisan  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wfU  Interrupt 
myself  at  this  moment  and  seek  the 
counael  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Senator 
from  Vemumt  is  here  and  has  been 
watting  for  some  time.  He  has  an 
amendment  that  lie  indicates  wiU  be 
immediately  accepted.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  if 
the  diairman  and  the  ranking  member 
agree,  to  let  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont proceed  with  his  amendment.  It 
wm  not  reouire  a  rollcall  vote.  And 
then  return  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRB31DIMO  OFFICE31.  Is 
there  objection. 


Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanlmous-oonsmt  request 
from  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that  on  this  side.      

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chah-  hears 
none.  The  Chair  recognises  the  Soia- 
tor  frcHn  Vermont. 

(Purpose:  To  i»ovlde  additional  funds  to 
assist  in  the  rtiiabOltatian  and  improve- 
ment of  certain  railway  llnea) 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Ariaona  for  going 
way  above  and  beycmd  nwmal  senato- 
rial courtesy  because  I  know.  too.  he 
has  been  waiting  several  hours  to 
bring  up  his  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  accepted.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  set 
aside  and  an  amendment  proposed  by 
myself  regarding  Amtrak  be  in  order 

and  be  considered. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  the  pending  busi- 
ness has  been  set  aside.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleric  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ixaht] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kboit.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  214. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  120,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  f ollowinr- 

OBAirXS  TO  THE  HATIORAI.  BAUJlOiA  PAaSEROXB 
OOBPORATIOH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. $5,000,000.  to  be  dotved  from  unobll- 
gated  balances  of  redeemable  preference 
shares  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  the  Railroad  Revitallzation 
and  RegulatOTy  Reform  Act  of  1976,  to  be 
available  only  for  the  rehabilitation,  renew- 
al, replacement,  and  other  improvements  on 
the  line  between  E^ringfleld  and  Kast 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  line  be- 
tween Brattleboro  and  Windsor,  Vermont, 
to  bring  the  most  severely  slow-ordered  aeg- 
mmts  to  the  speeds  agreed  to  In  the  operat- 
ing agreonent  between  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Ccnporation,  dated  February  1. 
1977.  as  amended. 

Mr.  L£AHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  wiU  restore  passenger  rail 
service  to  Vermont— service  that  was 
cut  off  by  Amtrak  on  May  6. 

The  amendment  has  no  budgetary 
effect. 

Amtrak  announced  2  weeks  ago  that 
it  was  indefinitely  suspending  Mon- 
trealer  train  service  north  of  Spring- 
field. MA.  to  Vermont  and  MontreaL 
The  suspension  is  due  to  the  poor  con- 


dition of  107  miles  of  track  in  BCassa- 
chusetts  and  Vermont. 

The  tra^  is  in  such  bad  shape  that 
the  107  mile  trip  takes  more  than  5 
hours.  The  Montrealer  must  travel  at 
speeds  of  less  than  15  miles  per  hour 
on  one-third  of  the  track  and  must 
slow  to  less  than  30  miles  per  hour  on 
two-thirds  of  the  track. 

As  a  result  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  Connecticut  River  line,  my  State 
of  Vermont  is  left  without  passenger 
rafl  service.  Bfy  amendment  corrects 
that  problem. 

This  amendment  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  Vermont,  however.  More  than 
40  percent  of  all  the  Montrealer's 
riders  travel  to  Vermont.  Without 
service  to  Vermont,  the  Montrealer's 
service  to  New  York.  Connecticut,  and 
BCassachusetts  is  threatened.  This  is 
an  amendment  to  save  the  whole 
train. 

My  amendment  will  provide  $5  mil- 
lion to  quickly  repair  the  damaged 
track.  Amtrak  President  Graham 
Claytor  has  indicated  that  the  Mon- 
trealer will  nm  again  and  passenger 
rail  service  wUl  be  restored  to  Vermont 
as  soon  as  the  track  is  fixed. 

My  amendment  will  not  add  to  total 
spending  In  the  bill,  nor  will  it  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit.  The  amend- 
ment includes  an  offset  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  the  redeemable 
preference  shares  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  214)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
AimnniBiiT  no.  lis 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bihgamah.  Bump- 
SRS.  Chzus.  D'Amato.  Dolx.  I>dbsh- 
BERGKR.  Ford.  Graham.  Gork.  Grass- 

LKT.    HATnXLO.    HWRT,    HdJCS,    HoL- 

Lnros.  iHOtnrs.  Kasish.  Murkowski. 
Nkxlbs,  Prssslir.  Proxmirs. 
RuDMAM.  Shklby.  Symms.  and  TenrR- 

MOHD. 

Mr.  President.  Angola  is  a  mineral- 
rich  West  African  nation,  strategically 
located  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
sealanes,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  an 
11-year  civil  war.  Angola  had  hoped  to 
gain  ind^iendence  from  Portugal  in 
1976.  However,  before  the  democratic 


process  could  begin,  the  Communist 
MPIiA  political  party  in  Angola  Ulegal- 
ly  and  militarily  seized  power  with  the 
support  of  Cuban  troops  and  Soviet 
weaponry.  Today,  this  Communist 
regime  m»iti»Aiti«  power  with  35.000 
Cuban  troops.  2,500  Soviet  advisers, 
and  thousands  of  North  Korean.  East 
German,  and  Soviet  bloc  advisers. 

Eleven  years  ago  Angola's  strategic 
minerals,  oil  and  diamonds,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  MPLA. 
Ever  since,  the  minerals  have  been  ex- 
tracted and  purchased  largely  by 
Westerners— including  Americans.  The 
United  States,  which  does  not  have 
diplCHnatic  relations  with  Angola,  is  its 
largest  trading  partner.  The  United 
States  supplies  Angola  with  over  80 
percent  of  its  hard  currency  earnings, 
through  the  extraction  of  oil.  to  help 
house  Cuban  troops  and  piux:hase  over 
1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
has  provided  money  for  loans  through 
banking  institutions  to  Angola.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

My  colleagues  might  ask:  What  do 
the  Angolans  do  for  us?  We  seem  to  be 
so  willing  to  assist  them.  The  Ango- 
lans have  voted  as^dnst  United  States 
interests  in  the  United  Nations  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  worl<L 
The  MPLA  Government  has  one  of 
the  most  abjrsmal  human  rights 
records  in  the  recent  human  rights 
report  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  MPLA  Government  allows 
the  Soviets  to  Improve  and  expand 
their  geostrategic  presence  on  the  Af- 
rican Continent.  A  U.S.  rear  admiral  in 
NATO  recently  said,  and  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post,  that 
the  Soviets  now  operate  destroyers, 
cruisers,  submarines,  and  other  vessels 
from  Angola,  as  well  as  a  few  Bear 
long-range  aircraft.  The  Implications 
for  the  strategic  oil  lanes  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  staggering. 
The  current  relationship  does  not 
seem  to  be  fair  or  balanced.  Despite 
the  blatant  contradictions  in  foreign 
and  economic  policy,  America  does 
business  as  usual  with  Angola. 

Now,  Mi.  President,  there  are  ex- 
tremely conu>lex  variables  influencing 
the  regional  situation  in  Angola.  Na- 
mimbia  is  seeking  its  independence: 
South  Africa,  with  its  deplorable 
apartheid  regime,  is  worried  about  the 
Communist  MPLA  and  wOl  not  move 
out  of  Namimbia  until  the  Cubans  and 
Soviets  withdraw  from  Angola;  and 
Dr.  Jonas  Savimbl,  the  leader  of 
UNTTA,  is  reportedly  receiving  United 
States  support  to  fight  the  MPLA. 
Without  getting  too  immersed  into  the 
detail  of  each  variable,  the  United 
Stipes  positiim  should  seek  immediate 
Cuban  and  Soviet  withdrawal  based 
upon  the  Truman  Doctrine.  Forty 
years  ago  President  Truman  outlined  a 
doctrine  which  declared  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  "To  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted 


subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  preesiues."  This  Truman  Doc- 
trine pledged  the  United  States  to  con- 
tain Soviet  power  and  promote  free- 
dom wherever  it  could  around  the 
world.  The  people  of  Angola  have  a 
right  to  peace.  The  people  of  Angola 
have  a  right  to  democracy  and  free 
elections.  And  the  people  of  Angola 
have  a  right  to  freedom  from  human 
rights  abuses  and  for  practicing  what- 
ever religion  they  desire. 

As  we  discuss  and  debate  African  re- 
gional policy,  it  seems  both  prudent 
and  wise  to  pursue  options  one-at-a- 
time.  It  is  vital  that  the  Senate  ad- 
dress the  situation  in  Angola.  A  Judi- 
cious and  diplomatic  first  step  would 
be  to  stress  peaceful  reconciliation: 
condemn  the  human  rights  abuses  and 
the  Cuban-Soviet  expansionism;  cur- 
tall  UJB.  business  supporting  the 
MPLA:  and  ask  Secretary  Shultz  to 
issue  a  report  on  future  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Angola.  This  repre- 
sents a  policy  which  vigorously  pur- 
sues peaceful  reconciliation  for  the 
people  of  Angola,  uses  economic 
rather  than  military  sanctions,  and 
stresses  political  leverage  rather  than 
covert  assistance. 

This  resolution  Is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  and  will  hopefully  be  attached 
to  this  particular  bill  due  to  the  urgen- 
cy and  timing  of  this  issue.  The  United 
States  has  reopened  negotiations  with 
the  Angolans,  principally  through  As- 
sistant Secretary  Oocker.  Future 
meetings  are  reportedly  scheduled, 
possibly  later  this  month.  First  of  all. 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion convey  to  the  Angolan's  the  Sen- 
ate's deep  feeling  on  Soviet-Cuban 
presence  and  hiunan  rights  abuses. 
Second,  an  article  in  Janes's  Defense 
Weekly  stated  that  the  Angolans  are 
seeking  to  replace  the  Cuban  troops 
with  North  Korean  troops.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  could  be  accurate. 
This  would  not  make  the  situation  any 
more  agreeable  with  the  Senator,  and 
again,  the  administration  needs  to 
hear  about  how  strongly  Congress 
feels  about  even  the  remote  possibility 
of  Koreans  in  Angola. 

In  dosing,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
refer  to  President  Reagan's  remarics 
on  American-Soviet  relations.  He  said, 
in  remarics  to  the  Los  Angeles  World 
Affairs  Council: 

We  have  adopted  a  framework  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviets.  We  have  taisisted  that 
progress  must  proceed  in  four  critical  areas: 
First,  the  pursuit  of  verifiable  and  stabilis- 
ing arms  reductions  *  *  *;  second,  negotiat- 
ed solutitms  to  regional  conflicts:  third,  the 
sdvanoe  of  human  rights;  and  fourth,  ex- 
panded contacts  between  our  peiwlea. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
stresses  precisely  these  concerns  of  the 
President.  We  must  address  regional 
conflict  with  the  Soviets,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  And.  as 
a  pillar  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  advance 
the    cause    of    human    rii^ts.    This 


amendment  Is  oonwostned  by  Demo- 
crats and  R^ubUcans  and  indudes 
Senators  Cbumm,  Dolb,  Ikouts.  Hol- 

LIHGS,      HaTTIBLD,      F0R1»,     THURMUMP. 

Graham.   Bumfrrs,   Gois.   Psimlbu 

PrOZHXRR.  KaSTKB.  HBLMS,  DORBIf- 
BBUmt.  BmOAMAH.  RUBKAa.  Shbxt, 
NlCKLBS,  Grassixt,  D'Amato,  HKHI, 
and  MoRKOwsKi.  It  is  important  to 
support  democracy  and  peaceful  rec- 
onciliation in  Angola.  We  wm  hopeful- 
ly focus  on  the  country  and  people  of 
Angola  with  this  amendment.  Follow- 
ing is  a  passage  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1986: 

PoUtical  dissention  is  not  tolerated.  In 
fact,  the  Angolan  people  live  under  censor- 
ship, intimidation,  and  government  cootnd 
of  the  media.  Opposition  views  are  not  toler- 
ated *  *  *  The  government  publicly  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  pnvagaUng  atheism 
and  has  been  critical  of  all  religious  activi- 
ties. 

This  human  rights  record  Is  tragic 
and  ImmoraL  I  find  this  to  be  abso- 
lutely indefensible.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  position  in  regard  to 
Angola  is  contradictory  and  the 
Senate  needs  to  clear  the  record  <m 
this,  especially  with  United  States 
businesses.  This  amendment  provides 
an  opportunity  to  apply  the  prindples 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  and  support  the  goal  of 
democncy  and  freedcnn  in  Angola. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  proceed  to  express  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  condemning  the 
Soviet-Cuban  buildup  in  Angola  and 
the  human  rights  violations  commit- 
ted by  the  Marxist  government  in 
Angola.  It  expresses  peaceful  recoocfli- 
ation  and  donocracy  for  the  people  of 
Angola.  It  does  not  involve  us  in  the 
internal  affairs,  but  it  says  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  problems 
that  this  country  has  faced  for  some 
time,  and  we  expect  them  to  move  in  a 
different  directi<m:  and  if  they  do  not, 
we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  partdd- 
pate  in  the  trading  we  are  involved  In. 

When  I  Introduced  this  as  a  resolu- 
tion earlier  this  year.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  cosponsored  this 
legislation,  and  that  is  evident  by  the 
25  cosponsors.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
support  and  interest  in  this,  what  I 
consider  a  moderate  approach. 

Let  me  say  qui^ly  what  this  smmd- 
mentdoes. 

First  of  all.  it  states  dearly  that 
whenever  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Uniim  meet,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  meet 
with  the  Soviet  leadership,  they 
convey  that  further  Cuban-Soviet 
presence  in  Angola  will  Impede  future 
positive  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Congress. 
It  does  not  call  them  names  or  any- 
thing else  but  says  Just  that. 

Second,  that  the  President  use  the 
Export  Administration  Act  to  remove 
United  States  business  from  Angola. 
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mird.  the  SeeretaiT  of  State  iaue  a 
raport  on  future  Xtaltod  Statoa-Angola 
iHwtnf  and  trade  poUdee  between 
thew  ttro  oountiiea. 

Mr.  President,  aoaie  ml^t  argue 
that  removlnc  U.8.  IwnlneM  aeems  a 
Uttle  banh.  TtaJa  Mandst  govenament 
to  founded  to  the  tune  of  almost  90 
peraent  of  tts  hard  currency  by  Ameri- 
can oompanlee  exporttnc  their  on  and 
iMiny  the  UJB.  doUar  equlvalenoe  for 
fuwUnc  the  war  that  they  are  lodging 
against  thetr  own  peofde. 

These  Uttlted  States  companies  are 
being  protected  by  Cubans  and  by 
Soviet  perMoneL  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  S5.000  Cuban  soldiers  there. 
That  is  not  a  dasstfled  number.  The 
rlTT-****^  number  is  something  that 
each  H— *»*««'  would  have  to  obtain 
from  the  Intelllgeooe  community.  It 
also  Is  pubUdy  known  that  2.500 
Soviet  advisers  w  more  are  in  that 
country  at  this  time. 

TUs  Marxist  government  had  one  of 
the  most  abysmal  human  rights 
recosds  reported  by  the  UjB.  State  De- 
partment In  Ita  last  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  rlglita  violations. 

This  Marxist  government  votes 
against  the  United  States  in  the 
united  Nations  more  than  any  other 
country,  and  we  have  ample  countries 
around  the  worid  which  do  not  sup- 
port us  In  many  ways,  and  certainly 
the  XTnlted  Nations  is  one.  This  is  the 
No.  I  country  that  opposes  the  United 


This  Marxist  government  Is  not  rec- 
ognlMd  by  the  United  States,  nor  do 
we  have  formal  dlplcunatic  relations 
with  It.  So  Angola  is  so  far  out  of  step 
with  the  world  community  in  human 
Hghta  and  in  ita  aggressive  Communist 
determination  to  Impose  Ita  will  <m  Ita 
people,  contrary  to  all  our  beUefs.  that 
we  do  not  even  recognise  that  this 
country  exlsta 

As  can  be  seen  frmn  the  map  behind 
me.  the  star  in  the  left-hand  comer  is 
the  capital  of  Angola.  That  is  a  deep- 
water  port.  That  Is  where  the  oil  from 
Anfni«.  is  shlnted.  There  is  a  substan- 
tial contingency  of  Soviet  naval  vessels 
there.  There  are  Soviet  airplanes.  The 
NATO  commanders  and  our  chief  of 
staff  of  NATO  indicate  that  It  is  a 
threat  today  to  world  trade,  and  cer- 
tainly our  own. 

For  us  to  continue  to  iiermlt  Ameri- 
can companies  to  do  business  there, 
with  the  approval  of  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment,  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  step. 
The  Senate  needs  to  take  a  strong  po- 
sttton.  in  my  Judgment,  and  needs  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  Sovleta  and  the 
Cubans  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pomlt  this  to  hm^pen;  and 
thou^  we  do  not  recognise  the  cotm- 
try.  and  thou^  we  are  involved  in  ac- 
tivities to  try  to  have  the  people  there 
have  self-determination,  we  are  not 
WfAn  to  reoognlie  American  business 
Interesta  over  the  principles  of  what 
this  country  bdleves  in. 


Mr.  Presldait.  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  Uils  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The     FRB8IDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  I^AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arisona,  Senator  DbCoh- 
cnn.  in  qwnsoring  this  amendment. 
This  legislation,  originally  Introduced 
as  Senate  Resolution  174.  condemns 
both  Soviet-Cuban  expansionism   in 
Angnia^  and  the  open  violations  of 
human  rii^ta  by  the  ruling  Marxist 
leadership  in  Angola. 

Angola's  Marxist  government 
[MFLA],  has  not  held  a  free  and  fair 
election  since  b— nwtng  power  from 
the  Portugese  in  1975.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officially  considers  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Luanda  as  niegaL  There 
are  presently  35.000  Cuban  troops  and 
thousands  of  Cuban.  Soviet,  and  East 
German  advisers  in  Angola.  Since 
coming  to  power,  estimates  indicate 
that  Angola  has  received  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  total  assistance  from  Moscow— 
%\  bnilon.  or  25  percent,  of  which  was 
received  in  the  last  year  alone. 

This  recent  military  buildup  will 
enable  the  BCPLA  to  engage  tn  the  ex- 
pected spring  offensive  against  the 
pro-Western  freedom  fighters  of  the 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  lUNlTAl. 

In  1985,  Congress  repealed  the  Clark 
amendment,  which  prohibited  assist- 
ance to  any  nation  or  group  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  Angola.  Last  year 
our  Nation  finally  began  to  provide 
much  needed  aid  to  UNTTA.  Although 
our  monetary  assistance  is  most  vital, 
I  believe  the  moral  support  from  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  is  as  equally 
important  to  UNTTA.  By  openly 
Hiring  to  support  and  promote  free- 
dom fighters  in  Africa,  as  well  as  other 
parte  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  demon- 
strates ita  willingness  to  commit  Itself 
not  only  to  defend  freedoms  already 
cherished,  but  to  restore  freedoms 
being  denied. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  policy 
does  not  always  conform  with  practice. 
Even  though  we  have  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Luanda  govern- 
ment, we  continue  to  conduct  substan- 
tial commercial  relations  with  them.  It 
is  outrageous  that,  while  we  support 
the  efforta  of  UNTTA  and  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi.  UJ3.  oil  companies  provide  the 
Marxist  government  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  ita  foreign  exchange.  One 
UJ3.  oil  company  alone  accounted  for 
$600  million  in  hard  foreign  currency 
for  Angola  in  1985.  What  does  this  for- 
eign exchange  buy  for  the  Luanda  gov- 
ernment? More  Soviet  weapons  and 
Cuban  troops. 

The  United  States  must  challenge 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
fluence in  this  country.  The  Luanda 
government   cannot  survive   without 


the  support  of  the  massive  infusion  of 
aid  and  troops  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ita  surrogates.  This  government 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States  and  our  inter- 
esta One  only  need  look  at  ita  UJV. 
voting  record  to  realize  that  Angola 
holds  one  of  the  lowest  percentages  of 
voting  with  the  United  States.  MPLA 
is  a  vassal  state  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  our  foreign  and  economic  policies 
should  not  treat  them  as  anything 
more. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  this  amendment  is  in 
addition  to  a  long  line  of  legislation 
Congress  has  passed  on  the  issue  of 
Angola.  For  example.  I  sponsored  suc- 
cessful legislation  last  year  that  elimi- 
nated tax  credita  for  UJ3.  companies 
that  continue  to  do  business  in 
Angola. 

I  support  negotiated  efforta  to  re- 
solve the  conflict  in  Angola.  However, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  coimter  Soviet 
military  actions.  As  the  United  States 
pushes  for  negotiations,  the  Sovleta, 
with  the  help  of  the  Cubans,  seek 
total  victory.  We  should  pursue  a  dual- 
track  i4>proach:  increased  military  as- 
sistance to  UNTTA  and  economic  sanc- 
tions agtdnst  the  Luanda  government. 
Economic  sanctions,  similar  to  those 
imposed  upon  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  would  encourage  the  il- 
legal Government  of  Angola  to  pro- 
mote a  fair  political  solution  and  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
amendment  to  help  send  a  clear  signal 
to  democratic  forces  resisting  the  ille- 
gal Luanda  government  that  we  sup- 
port them,  and  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  plan  to  oppose 
their  policy  of  expansionism  in  Africa. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ftirther  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  vot«  will  occur  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize and  imderscore  the  latest  report 
by  the  State  Department,  the  annual 
country  report  on  human  righta  prac- 
tices. I  should  like  to  read  a  paragrwh 
from  it.  It  reads  as  follows,  as  it  relates 
to  Angola: 

Politicsl  dlBsension  Is  not  tolerated.  In 
fact,  the  Angolan  people  live  under  censor- 
ship, intimidation,  and  government  control 
of  the  media.  Opposition  views  are  not  toler- 
ated .  .  .  The  government  publidy  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  propagating  athfiwn 
and  has  been  critical  of  all  religious  activi- 
ties. 

I  read  this,  which  is  part  of  my 
statement.  Just  to  point  out  the  severi- 
ty that  our  State  Department  feels 
about  what  is  going  on  in  this  coxmtry 
at  this  moment. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  remarks  on  American- 
Soviet  relations.  He  said,  in  remarks  to 
the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coim- 
ell: 


We  have  adopted  a  framework  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviets.  We  have  insisted  that 
pcogisai  most  proceed  In  four  critical  areas: 
Fbst.  the  puiralt  of  verifiable  and  stabOte- 
Int  aiBM  reductkma  . . . ;  aeoaiid.  negotiated 
aoluttaii  to  regloDal  oonfUcts;  third,  the  ad- 
vance of  human  rights;  and  fourth:  expand- 
ed contacts  between  our  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
touches  these  things  that  President 
Reagan  has  recently  spoken  of,  and  I 
feel  that  there  is  really  not  a  whole  lot 
of  argument  for  not  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  think  it  would  be  dear,  if  we  did 
move  on  this,  that  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  tolerate  the  abusiveness 
by  this  regime  and  in  fact  are  gotaig  to 
take  a  strong  position  and  have  the 
President  cut  off  the  continuous  trade 
that  we  are  having  with  that  country. 

I  hope  that,  if  nothing  more,  the 
American  comi>anies  that  are  Involved 
there  will  see  this  as  a  strong  position 
that  Congress  takes,  that  profite  do 
not  come  before  principle.  I  imder- 
stand  the  importance  of  profit,  believe 
me,  and  I  vevmcAaX/t  that  somebody 
will  be  there  shipplitg  that  oU  out  and 
that  there  may  be  a  little  leas  profit 
from  those  companies  that  are  doing  it 
now.  But  it  is  really  difficult  for  me  to 
accept  our  not  condemning  this  coun- 
try and  the  lack  of  support  for  any- 
thing we  believe  in  in  the  United  Na- 
tlcms  by  Angola  and  still  permit  the 
trade  and  economic  investment  in 
Angola. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
undostand  it,  we  have  the  third  com- 
mittee amendment  which  has  been 
temporarily  set  aside. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  we  can  go  to 
the  fourth  committee  amendment, 
which  is  the  last  one,  and  take  it  up 
now. 

BCr.  DcCONCINI.  BCr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  two  or  three 
that  are  ready.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  I  was  waiting  for 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to 
come  to  the  Chamber  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  He  is  here  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not 
know  that.  

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
SiBRins.  and  also  my  colleague  from 
Arizona,  Senator  DcCoHcnn. 

mSD  FOB  OOBSISTBR,  SlfStllVE  POHCISB 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
Senator  DcCoHcnn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  Ita  language  parallels 
that  of  Senate  Resoluti<m  174,  which 
we  Introduced  in  March. 

This  amendment  is  another  power- 
ful statement  of  ^mtnAi-mn  opposition 
to  the  llleiwl.  oppressive  MPLA  regime 
in  Angni*.  and  to  the  presence  of  more 


than  40.000  Cuban  mercoury  troops 
and  Soviet  advisos  in  Angola. 

The  amendment  raises  a  fundamen- 
tal question  about  Angola  policy:  Is  ev- 
erything we  as  a  government  do  in 
Angola  consistait  and  complementa- 
ry? In  particular,  the  resolution  urges 
that  the  President  take  action,  under 
authority  i^ven  him  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  to  block  further  pri- 
vate American  business  activities  in 
Angola  which  undermine  our  national 
security  Interesta  there.  It  also  asks 
the  administration  to  undertake  a 
formal  review  of  overall  American 
trade  and  business  activities  in  Angola, 
to  determine  if  the  current  pattern  of 
such  activities  makes  any  policy  sense. 
ABOmOSAL  LsmsLAnos  FLunnD 

I  would  note  that  I  see  passage  of 
this  amendment  as  only  a  first  step. 
On  Tuesday,  I  Joined  Senators  Chilcs, 
Smics,  and  Hollihos  in  introducing 
legislation  that  wHl  get  more  directly 
at  American  commercial  relations  with 
the  BCPLA— relations  which  buttress 
that  illegal  regime  and  help  it  pay  the 
bills  for  the  Cuban  mercenary  troops 
there.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  that  bill  promptly. 

mw  DXPLOMATIC  OOKTACIB  UHDKKWAT 

Of  course,  our  diplomatic  policies 
must  be  consistent,  too,  and  be  aimed 
squarely  at  the  achievement  of  oiu* 
basic  goals  in  Angola— getting  rid  of 
all  the  Cuban  troops,  snd  establishing 
a  government  which  will  reflect  the 
will  of  the  Angolan  people. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  adminis- 
tration has  underway  a  new  series  of 
diplomatic  contacta  with  the  liO>LA. 
In  principle,  I  have  no  objection  to 
such  contacts— ss  long  as  they  are  part 
of  an  overall  policy  process  that  meeta 
the  standards  of  coherence  set  out  in 
the  amendment:  and  are  in  pursuit  of 
the  goals  I  have  Just  outlined. 

I  have  been  assured  informally  by 
the  administration  that  ita  recent  con- 
tacta with  the  MPLA  have  Indeed  been 
aimed  at  a  solution  which  would  rid 
Angola  of  all  Cuban  troops,  and  which 
would  lead  to  a  government  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  Angolan  people.  I 
would  hoxtt  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  send  yet  another 
strong  signal  to  the  administration 
that  any  negotiated  settlement  in 
Angola  must  meet  these  minimum 
standards,  if  it  is  to  win  acceptance 
and  support  in  the  Senate. 

Am  TO  mnxA  nssmuL 

nnally,  the  amendment  llsta  a 
number  of  steps  which  the  United 
States  should  take  in  pursxilt  of  our  in- 
teresta in  Angola.  However,  It  does  the 
explicitly  express  support  for  aid  to 
UNTTA,  the  democratic  resistance 
force  in  Angola,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Jonas  SavlmbL 

I  believe  continuing  such  aid  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  to  achieve  our  overall  goals  in 
Angola.  Yesterday.  I  had  the  opportu- 


nity, at  the  Cuban  Independence  Day 
celebration  in  Miami,  to  dlseua  the 
situation  in  Angola  with  UNTTA's  THoe 
President,  Jerry  Chltunda.  J«ry 
stressed  to  me  how  Important  Ameri- 
can aid  was  to  UNTTA;  and  I  indicated 
to  him  that  I  would  continue  to  do  aU 
I  can  to  insure  that  such  aid  omtln- 
ues. 

I  have  also  had  an  exchange  of  eta- 
respondence  with  Secretary  Shulta  on 
this  issue— correspondence  I  have  al- 
ready put  in  the  RacoKD.  And  both 
that  correspondence,  and  recent  infor- 
mal contacta  with  the  administration, 
affirm  that  such  aid  is  contlnuhig.  I 
welcome  that  affirmation.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  will  be  keeping  a  dose 
eye  on  the  situation  in  Angola,  to 
assure  that  the  needed  aid  continues 
to  flow. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  aU  Senators  to 
support  this  important  and  timely 
amendment. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  STEannS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  yeas  and  nays  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  in  this  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  there  is  no  other 
one  to  make  remarks.  I  think  we  could 

call  the  rolL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  question  is  then  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  derk  will  caU  the  rolL 
"The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDDr],  the  Senator  from  "Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gobi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smoir]  are  necessar- 
ily absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IirouTs],  is  absent 
because  of  questioning  witnesses  in 
Iran-Contra  hearing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
RxmMAHl  is  necesnrlly  absent. 

"The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  0,  ss  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  131  Leg.] 
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So  the  unendment  (No.  213)  was 
•creed  to.  

The  PRBEODINO  OFFICER.  Before 
we  proceed,  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Ifr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amenttanent  was  agreed  to. 

lir.  BTRD.  lir.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


1IBB8AOS8  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4.*09  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ma.  Goets.  one  of  Its  reading  cleito. 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Un  (HJl.  1846)  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical ^"H  conf  oimlng  amendments  In 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrenbe  of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Ret.  390.  Joint  reKduthm  rtwilgmting 
May  as.  1967.  u  'IVaUonal  Day  of  Mounilng 
for  the  Vtetima  of  tbe  Ujaa  Stark". 

Mr.  HESKZ.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  without 
losing  his  J^gbt  to  the  floor?  I  ask  If  he 
will  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
■■k  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pomsylvanl*  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  MOURNING 
FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
UjBA  "STARK" 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
fUs  slightly  unusual  step  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Joint  resolution  which  Just  arrived 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
eaiikr  introduced  today  in  the  House 
by  a  Member  from  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wsldok]. 

It  la.  as  you  might  have  understood, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  May  25 
as  a  national  day  of  mourning  for  the 


victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark  In  honor  of 
the  courageous  crew  members  of  the 
Stark  who  were  killed  or  injured  In  the 
attack  on  the  Stark. 

The  President  is  authorized  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  and  requested,  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Intends  to 
call  that  resolution  up  later  today.  I 
am  deUghted  that  he  will  do  so.  It  is 
Indeed  mipropriate  that  we  set  aside 
this  particular  day.  as  indeed  Memori- 
al Day.  to  honor  Just  these  kinds  of 
brave  individuals  who  have  sacrificed 
for  this,  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  designating  this 
Memorial  T^y,  May  25,  as  a  national 
day  of  mourning  for  the  victims  on  the 
U.SJ3.  Stark. 

The  tragic  events  of  last  Sunday,  in 
which  37  American  sailors  aboard  the 
U.8.8.  Stark  were  killed,  have  sad- 
dened and  alarmed  aU  of  us.  The 
Nation  is  saddened  at  this  terrible  loss 
of  life,  alarmed  that  it  lu^jpened,  and 
hopeful  that  It  will  not  hi^jpen  again. 

We  feel  deep  sorrow  at  this  loss.  And 
our  hearts  have  gone  out  to  the  vic- 
tims' families  and  loved  ones. 

Memorial  Day  is  set  aside  to  honor 
and  remember  those  who  gave  their 
lives  def endhig  this  country.  Designat- 
ing this  Memorial  Day  as  a  day  of  na- 
tional mourning  for  the  Stark  does  not 
riiTTiininh  the  sacrifices  made  by 
others.  Rather,  it  provides  a  special, 
timely  opportimlty  to  honor  those 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

This  Memorial  Day  is  an  i4>proprlate 
time  to  express  support  and  i4>precla- 
tion  for  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
these  men.  Their  deaths  are  a  shatter- 
ing tragedy  for  families  and  friends. 
They  should  know  that  the  people  of 
their  country  share  their  grief,  and 
deeply  i4>preciate  the  patriotism  that 
motivated  these  servicemen  to  put 
themselves  in  harm's  way  for  the  sake 
of  their  country. 

SaUors  Join  the  Navy  to  serve  their 
country.  It  is  a  dangerous  task,  and 
one  that  should  earn  the  highest  trib- 
utes from  a  free  people.  Our  legisla- 
tion is  a  symbol  of  the  resj>ect  that  by 
right  belongs  to  those  who  chose  to 
serve  their  countrymen  by  defending 
them. 

A  moment  ago,  the  Senate  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution  identical  to  mine.  Congress- 
man Curt  Wbldoh  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
troduced this  resolution  in  the  House 
earlier  today  where  it  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  similarly  in  support- 
ing this  special  tribute  to  the  saflors  of 
the  Stark  by  ia>provlng  this  resolution 
today. 


Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  USA  Today 
entlUed  "Saflors  of  Stark,"  with  the 
names  and  brief  biographies  of  the  37 
servicemen,  appear  in  the  Rkord  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBD.  as  follows: 

[Fran  the  DBA  Today.  May  21, 19671 
Btjuaa  or  BuMM. 

(The  37  servloemen— ages  19-36— lost  In 
Iraq's  missile  attack  on  the  U88  BtaA 
came  from  16  states.  Trained  as  radio  op- 
erators, firemen,  torpedomen,  they  were 
also  sons  and  brothers,  husbands  and  fa- 
thers—Including  one  who  hadnt  yet  seen 
his  baby) 

Doran  Bolduc,  39.  Laoey,  Wash.:  a  seaman 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  Bolduc 
Joined  the  Navy  just  over  a  year  ago.  "I 
think  If  you  have  to  die.  It's  an  honorable 
way,"  said  his  father.  Roland. 

Braddy  Brown.  38,  Calera,  Ala.:  Father  of 
three.  Brown  enjoyed  fishing  with  his  oldest 
son.  Odrlc,  10.  The  10-year  veteran  "had 
one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  you  ever  saw," 
said  his  high  school  basketball  coach  Rich- 
ard Oinian. 

Jeffrey  (Calkins,  30,  Richfield  Springs, 
N.Y.:  a  130-pound  football  running  back  at 
Richfield  Springs  High  School,  he's  remem- 
bered more  for  his  courage  than  ability.  "I 
remember  he  came  out  of  one  game  with  his 
knuckles  bleeding,  half  conscious.  He  sat 
down  for  one  play  and  then  told  me  he  was 
ready  to  go  back.  He  bad  a  lot  of  guts,"  said 
his  coach.  Floyd  Bourne. 

Mark  Caouette,  36,  Fltchburg,  ICaas.: 
Home  on  leave  in  January,  he  did  not  reveal 
his  next  assignment.  "He  said  he  wasnt 
sure."  said  his  father,  Robert.  "He  was  sure, 
but  that  was  his  way  of  not  telling  me.  He 
loved  the  Navy.  .  .  .  that  made  me  very 
proud." 

John  (SletU  Jr.,  31  Brlgantlne,  N.JJ  "I 
had  fears  constantly  that  snnethlng  could 
happen,"  his  mother,  Kathleen,  told  the 
Press  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  He  was  due 
home  Aug.  5.  His  wife,  Nancy,  Is  pregnant 

Bryan  CUnefelter,  19.  Barstow,  CaUf.:  He 
Joined  In  December,  the  sixth  In  his  family 
to  sign  up.  Father  Gary,  brother  Dennis,  21, 
and  unde,  Hal  Hazel  are  with  the  Navy. 

Antonio  Daniels,  31.  Oreeteyvllle,  &C.: 
Friend  Rudy  TIsdale  said  Daniels'  family 
was  upset  and  In  seclusion  because  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  he  survived  the  attack. 

Christopher  DeAngells,  33,  IXimont,  N.J.: 
"It  was  Just  like  In  the  movies,"  said  father 
Robert,  shown  here  with  DeAngells' 
mother,  Renata.  "Two  officers  walked  up  to 
the  bouse  .  .  .  and  said.  'Sir,  we  regret  to 
inform  you  that  your  stm  gave  his  life  In  the 
line  of  duty.'".  President  Reagan  phoned 
the  couple  Wednesday  and  ordered  military 
planes  for  them  and  other  victims'  families 
so  they  can  attend  Friday's  memorial  serv- 
ice In  Mayport,  Fla.  DeAngells'  wife.  Donna, 
whom  he  married  New  Tear's  Day,  lives  in 
Florida. 

James  Dunlap.  30,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.:  He 
was  In  such  a  hurry  to  Join  he  got  an  early 
mllstmoit  before  graduating  from  high 
schooL  "He  thought  that  ship  he  was  on 
was  the  greatest  thing  In  the  fleet."  said  his 
father,  (Hiarles. 

Steven  Erwin.  32,  Troy.  Mich.:  He  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  a  friend.  Joining  3%  years 
ago  soon  after  graduating  from  Athens  High 


SehooL    He    had    dedded   to   leave   this 


Jerry  Fur.  36,  (niariestm,  &C.:  A  16-year 
Navy  veteran,  he  had  experlenoe  on  several 
MedttenaiMan  tours. 

Veraon  Foster,  33,  Ja^sonvOle,  Fla.: 
Father  of  seven,  he  joined  the  Navy  In  1971. 
"My  brother's  life  was  sacrificed  for  a  mis- 
take." said  his  brother  Arthur  RoUnsco. 

Dexter  Otissette.  19,  MaooD,  Oa.:  Oria- 
sette,  who  was  to  marry  In  August,  signed 
up  after  graduating  from  Central  High 
School  last  year.  He  wanted  a  Navy  career. 

wnuam  Hansen.  22.  Reading.  Mass.:  Han- 
sen's wife,  Bonnie,  and  his  son  Brendan.  9 
months,  were  visiting  his  parents  In  Reading 
when  the  Navy  gave  them  word  of  his 


Daniel  Homlckl.  36,  Elisabeth,  N.J.:  "They 
said  It  was  a  mistake."  said  his  sister,  Pat 
iTra^hUng  "Then  we  hear  we're  Just  sup- 
posed to  forgive  and  forget,  but  it's  not 
fair." 

Kenneth  Janusik  Jr.,  19,  Clearwater,  Fla.: 
He  graduated  from  Clearwater  High  School 
In  198S,  where  he  played  on  the  golf  team. 
Like  his  father— a  commercial  fishennan— 
he  loved  the  water. 

Steven  Kendall.  SO.  Honolulu:  The  11-year 
veteran  was  a  science  whia  at  Radford  High, 
class  of  1975.  "It's  too  late  for  our  son,"  said 
his  mother,  Shirley.  "A  total  retaliation  Is 
called  for."  He  and  second  wife.  Jewel  Lynn, 
were  married  Dec.  9. 

Steven  Klser,  36,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  As  a  boy 
he  was  so  Interested  In  grv>hlc  arts  he  had 
his  own  printing  press.  "With  Steve.  It  was 
either  do  it  all  or  don't  do  It,"  said  his 
mother.  Norma.  His  wife  lives  In  Bahrain, 
along  with  their  son,  5.  He  also  has  a  daugh- 
ter, 11. 

Ronnie  Lockett,  30,  Bessemer,  Ala.:  He 
joined  In  1976,  a  year  after  high  school,  and 
saw  64nonth-old  daughter,  Krystal,  before 
shU>plng  out  In  February.  He  and  his 
mother,  Eldora,  planned  to  get  together 
over  Labor  Day.  Shell  bury  him  Instead. 

Thomas  MacMuUen,  30.  Darby,  Pa.:  He 
planned  to  be  h<»ne  in  March  after  his  dis- 
charge. He  and  his  wife,  Diane,  grew  up  In 
Philadelphia. 

(maries  MoUer.  36,  Columbus,  Oa.:  "He 
Just  wanted  to  better  himself,  and  he 
thought  the  Navy  was  a  good  way  to  do  It," 
said  his  motho',  EUa  Mae.  He  was  married, 
with  an  6-month-old  daughter.  "Iran  Is  not 
dumb  enough  to  fire  on  one  of  our  ships. 
Neither  Is  Iraq."  he  wrote  home  In  a  letter 
that  arrived  last  weekend. 

Jeffrey  Phelps.  31,  Locust  Orove,  Va.: 
Ftederl^sburg  area  businesses  pitched  In  to 
help  Phelps'  family  to  niday's  memorial 
service  tai  Mayport,  Fla.:  the  White  House 
since  has  ananged  flints. 

Randy  Pierce,  38,  Midwest  City.  Okla.: 
Wife  Diana  gave  Mrth  last  mcmth  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  to  Logan  Mitchell  Pierce,  a 
son  the  father  never  saw.  The  couple  has 
another  soo.  Randy.  3. 

James  Phmsky,  33,  Van  Nuys.  Calif.:  His 
adtqittve  father,  Albert  Plonsky,  was  a  30- 
year  Navy  man.  Son  James  was  "a  profes- 
slonal  who  was  there  to  obey  orders  and 
protect  the  flag,"  he  said. 

Kelly  Quk^  30,  linden,  Mich.:  "His 
grandfather  was  a  Navy  man.  He  heard  the 
stories  and  slowly  got  taito  it."  said  his 
father.  Robert  He  played  the  tuba  tai  high 
school  and  liked  to  work  on  cars.  His  pride 
and  Joy:  a  1970  Buk^ 

Bari  Ryals,  28.  Boca  Raton.  Flaj  He  enlist- 
ed tai  December  1965.  one  month  after  mar- 
rying longttme  glriMend.  Susan.  25.  She 
last  heard  from  him  a  month  ago.  "When 
rm  not  talklnc,  rm  crying."  she  said. 


Robert  Shlppee.  35.  Adams  Center,  N.T.: 
Tlie  16-year  veteran  idanned  to  settle  on  a 
farm  near  home  after  retiring.  Son  of  a 
Worid  War  U  Navy  veteran,  he  lived  with 
his  wife,  Carol,  and  their  three  children  In 
Pontevedra.  Fla. 

Jeffrey  Curtis  Sibley,  21,  Metahle.  La.:  He 
played  bass  drum  at  Oraoe  High  SchooL 
"Jeff  was  a  big  guy  and  he  Just  dove  Into 
phydcal  things,"  said  band  director  Carl 
Hellmers. 

Lee  Stephens,  23,  Pemberton,  Ohio:  He 
had  spent  four  years  on  the  Stark,  joining 
the  Navy  after  drcvping  out  of  high  schooL 
Said  his  mother,  Judy:  "If  I  had  to  do  It 
over  again,  rd  never  tell  my  son  to  go  Into 
the  Navy  or  any  other  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice." 

James  Stevens,  27,  VIsalla,  Calif.:  He  en- 
listed 5%  years  ago  and  signed  up  again  for 
a  second  six-year  stint  In  January  1986.  His 
family  last  heard  from  him  when  he  called 
home  from  p%>ir%in  on  BCother's  Day.  "He 
sounded  fine,"  said  his  mother,  Pat  "But  he 
wouldn't  let  me  know  if  anythlng's  wrong 
anyway." 

Martin  Supple.  27.  Jacksonville,  Ha.: 
During  football  season,  the  N<nth  Olmsted, 
Ohio,  native  set  up  a  "Browns  Shrine"— 
pennants,  shirts,  hats— in  the  apartment 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  Karen,  25.  "He 
was  a  big  Cleveland  Browns  fan,"  she  said. 

Oregory  Lee  Tweady,  36,  Jadcsonville, 
Fla.:  A  16-year  veteran,  he  was  going  to 
make  this  cruise  his  last  said  the  Rev.  Allen 
Kelly  of  the  First  Southern  Baptist  Church 
of  Paxton.  m.,  the  Tweady  family  church 
for  23  years.  He  was  married  with  a  scm. 
Troy,  14. 

Joseph  Watson.  36,  Femdale,  Mich.: 
Youngest  of  six,  he  would  have  celebrated 
his  second  wedding  anniversary  In  June. 
"He  died  doing  what  he  liked  and  wanted  to 
do,"  said  his  father,  Harold. 

Wayne  Weaver.  23,  New  Bethlehem.  Pa.: 
An  electronics  technician,  he  was  a  "very 
good  kid.  a  wonderful  boy,"  said  stepmother 
Helen  Strong.  He  and  his  wife,  Laurie,  were 
married  two  years. 

Teranoe  Weldon,  30,  Selden,  N.Y.:  He 
loved  his  duties  as  a  data  processor,  married 
a  Navy  nurse.  "He  was  going  to  get  out  and 
get  a  good  Job,  aetUe  down  and  raise  a 
family,"  said  his  father.  Arnold. 

Uoyd  WQson,  34,  Summervllle,  S.C.:  'I 
hope  the  other  parents  and  the  president 
know  It's  not  Just  that  a  person  has  died, 
but  that  a  life— a  way  of  Uving,  a  personali- 
ty—has been  lost.'  said  his  father,  Joseph. 
Third  of  six  children.  Wilson  was  a  bom 
leader  and  had  a  boundless  sense  of  humor 
'He'd  make  up  jokes  and  spring  them  on 
you.  The  fireman  aivrentloe  planned  to 
marry  after  his  tour. 

'\nnoent  Lenard  Ulmer,  21,  Bay  MInette, 
Ala.:  'He  loved  to  dance,  'recalled  his 
mother,  BCary,  shown  above  with  father 
A.C.  He  played  football  and  baskKhall  at 
Baldwin  County  pigA  SchooL  ITlmer's  wife, 
UUlan  'Rene,'  Uvea  in  Akron,  Ohio. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIA'nONS.  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  last  vote.  I  made  a  point 
of  order  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  so-called  AZT  amendment, 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriations 


bilL  That  point  of  order  was  sustained 
by  the  Chair  and  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

My  reason  for  '"»*H"g  the  point  of 
order  was  that  I  truly  believe  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill: 
that  I  think  this  is  not  the  way  to  ad- 
dress the  AIDS  catastrophe.  I  think 
we  should  do  it  in  a  more  reasoned 
manner. 

We  met  in  the  Cloakroom.  Senators 
WncKBH.  Hklics,  and  myself,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  at  that  time  that 
should  the  Senate  vote  on  the  ainwal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  CHiair  it  is 
highly  lik^  that  the  Chair  would  be 
overruled.  I  think  that  would  make 
the  Senate  go  through  three  votes  In- 
stead of  two. 

I  think  it  also  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate precedent  for  the  Senate. 

But  I  continue  to  feel  that  this  is  not 
the  time,  on  an  appropriations  bill,  to 
address  these  major  issues  relating  to 
AIDS,  and  it  would  be  far  better  If  we 
could  meet  on  this  issue  right  after 
the  recess  but  in  a  more  reasoned  way. 

What  I  Intend  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  would  like  to  do.  is  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  vitiate  my  point  of 
order. 

Then  if  that  unanimous  consent  is 
given,  it  would  be  my  hope  first  to 
move  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
relating  to  testing.  And  then  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Helms  amendment, 
to  then  regain  the  floor,  if  it  is  permis- 
sible to  the  Senate,  and  move  to  table 
the  $30  million  A2jT  amendment.  That 
is  what  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  point  of  order  relating  to  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill  be  vitiat- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  disposition  one  way  or  another  of 
the  Helms  amendment,  I  be  recognised 
by    the    C::hair   for   the    purpose    of 

making  a  tabling  motion  imm»rtl*t^ly 

to  the  underlying  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 

BCr.  T"gT-**«  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
na3rs,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.  The  clerk  will  call 
theroIL 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bnsir].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bhadlct],  the  Senator  from  Tm- 
nessee  [Mr.  Gobi],  the  Senator  frcnn 
Maryland   [BCs.   MiKxnAa],   and  the 
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The  FliESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LAumaan).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
aton  In  the  C3ianiber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  63. 
nays  sa,  as  follows: 

[RtdlcsU  Vote  No.  1S3  Leg.] 

TKAS-«3 

MOyDOian 


■a^mn 


jaaat* 


ftckvood 

Pan 

Pramlrc 

PlJfW 

Quwle 
Roth 


The   FRESmiNO   OFFICER    (Mr. 
Daschu).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  (Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  21. 
nasrs  74,  as  follows: 

[RoUcsll  Vote  No.  139  Led 
TEAS-31 

Anaitraac  Oramm  nosmire 

Bond  HebM  Quvle 

DanforUi  Hunvhrey  "niuniiand 

Dote  KanMs  "Mhte 

Bfaiw  Lucar  WaUop 

■son  liujkowakl  Wuner 

ncd  Nh^lM  Wlrtta 

NAY8-74 


Sanford 


Laahy 
Unta 


auttara 


NAT8-33 


Tiflite 

Waracr 

Wek^er 

WDaon 

Wbth 


Nleklea 


Hedit 


Raid 

Rockefeller 

Shelby 


HTOplirey 


Mecain 
MeCtaac 


Ttaunaood 
Wallop 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Oore  Stanoo 

Bradtey  Wkiil*! 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 


THIRD  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iiuestlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  committee  amendment. 

On  this  quotlon.  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  and  the  dei^  will  call 
therolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  called 
therolL       

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiBBi].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BKADLBT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesMe  [Mr.  G<»>],  the  Senator  from 
Iteryland  [Ms.  Mxkulskz],  and  the 
Senator  tram  Illinois  [Mr.  Sotox]  are 


Baueua 
Bentaen 


Ooien 

Boaetawtta 

Breanz 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Cbafee 

ChOee 

Ooduaa 

Cohen 

Coorad 

Ctaoatoo 

D-Anukto 


Olenn 

Oiahain 

OiaMtey 

Barfcln 

Batch 

Hatfleld 

Beeht 

Heflln 

HebB 

HolllDia 

Inouye 

Johnatoii 

TTaf  tiaiiin 


Mitchell 

MoynUMB 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 


Fryer 

Reld 

Rlede 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rodman 

Sanford 


Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenben 


DeCoodni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenid 

Durenberger 

Fowler 

Oam 


Levin 

lfata«mata 

McCain 

MeCIure 

McConneU 

Melcher 

Metaenbaiun 


Shelby 

Slmpoon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Steven* 

Symina 

WelAer 

WOaon 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Oore  CTnMm 


Biden 

Bradley  MikuliU 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Do  we  not  now 
have  before  us  the  third  excepted 
committee  amendment?  Does  that  re- 
quire a  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  pending  order 
of  business  is  the  third  excepted  com- 
mittee amendment.  Is  there  further 
debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  third  excepted  conmilttee  amend- 
ment. 

The  third  excepted  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  third  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
vote  No.  212.  the  Helms  amendment,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ttom  Montana. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  first  of  all 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Chair  had 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  yielded  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 


rousTB  KzcmiD  ooiiMiTTis  AMsmnoDrr 

1ST.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair 
what  the  pending  question  is  before 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  the  fourth  except- 
ed committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  comanagers  of  this 
bill.  Senator  STDnns  and  I,  had  hoped 
to  complete  the  committee  amend- 
ments. That  was  our  plan.  Senator 
DcCoHcnn  and  Senator  SncpsoH  are 
key  to  finishing  that  committee 
amendment.  It  has  to  do  with  immi- 
gration. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
permit,  we  have  to  have  unanimous 
consent  to  set  it  aside  in  order  to  reach 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  would  request  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  permit  the  committee 
amendment  to  be  disposed  of  and  then 
we  will  be  happy  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

That  is  the  pending  question  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  prepared 
to  offer  his  amendment  so  that  we 
coiild  wrap  up  the  fourth  and  final  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment. 

Bfr.  liCELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  for  that  observation.  I  only 
sought  recognition  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  committee 
amendment  is  disposed  of  that  I  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  the 
Heinz  amendment  will  recur  following 
disposition  of  the  fourth  committee 
amendment.  With  that  imderstandlng, 
the  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 


Senator  tmm  Montana  would  displace 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Objection.   

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  inquire,  Mr. 
President,  If  there  has  been  a  rollcall 
vote  ordered  on  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been  a  rollcall  vote  ordered  on 
the  Heinz  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  on 
the  floor,  if  he  would  yield.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  anticipates  an  ex- 
tended debate  or  a  rollcall  vote  on  his 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  controls  the 
time.    

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  s^eld,  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  ranking  member  on 
the  committee  asked  me  if  I  would 
mind  putting  my  amendment  aside.  I 
said  I  would  not  object.  He  asked 
imanlmous  consent  to  put  my  amend- 
ment aside.  I  am  quite  content  to 
allow  the  amendment  to  be  put  aside. 
I  think  It  is  the  preference  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  amendment 
be  taken  to  a  conclusion  on  Wednes- 
day when  we  come  back.  So  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  wishes  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  my  amend- 
ment tonporarlly  aside.  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  ask  what  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  an  oU  shale 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  a  rollcall  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  anticipate 
one,  but  Senator  McClttbb  would  like 
to  be  here.  I  tmderstand  he  has  an 
amendment  to  it,  or  a  motion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Might  I  ask.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  hope  of  the  managers 
that,  since  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  finish  the  bill  before  the  recess,  pos- 
sibly we  could  finish  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment, which  will  require  a  rollcall.  and 
hopefully  we  could  get  a  40-mhiute 
Ume  limit.  At  that  point,  we  were 
hopeful  that  we  would  not  have  to 
have  additional  rollcalls.  That  was  Just 
our  view. 

I  am  not  saying  what  the  leadership 
has  planned.  I  am  only  saying  what 
the  comanagers  of  the  bill  are  saying. 
It  would  put  us  out  somewhere  around 
6:30  tonight. 

Early  on.  there  was  some  general  dis- 
cussion about  the  possibility  of  being 


out  between  6  and  7  o'dodc  I  will 
remain  for  any  nonrollcall  amend- 
ments that  Senators  would  like  to 
offer  that  they  think  would  not  re- 
quire rollcalls.  I  am  only  saying  that 
we  hope  to  be  finished  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  around  6:30  pjn. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
mean  to  take  the  floor  away  from 
anyone.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  controls  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Shield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  know  what  the  rest  of  the  day's 
program  wiU  be,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  last  rollcall  vote  no  later  than  6 
o'clock  today.  We  cannot  finish  this 
bill  today.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go 
until  1  or  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  in 
order  to  have  a  few  days  off.  I  would 
propose  that  we  dose  up  by  6  o'doclL. 
But  I  would  like  to  have  the  final  roll- 
call vote  in.  Could  we  have  some  un- 
derstanding whereby  we  could  sched- 
ule the  rollcall  vote  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  in  mind  and  have 
that  vote  at  no  later  than  6  o'dock?  In 
the  meantime  perhaps  we  could  get 
some  agreements,  or  Immediately 
thereafter  would  be  the  best  time, 
some  agreements  on  time  on  other 
amendments  and  perhi^is  even  lock  in 
the  sequence  of  amendments  if  agree- 
able to  the  managers  so  that  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  when  the 
Senate  returns  we  would  have  amend- 
ments with  time  agreements  thereon. 
We  would  have  a  sequence  of  amend- 
ments so  Senators  would  know  when 
their  amendments  are  going  to  be 
called  up.  There  would  be  a  good  flow 
of  amendments.  Then  we  could  get  on 
with  the  Senate's  business  on  that 
Wednesday. 

I  should  state  to  Senators  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  next.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  could  get  on  the  bill  by 
11:30  or  noontime,  no  later  than  that, 
and  that  we  cotild  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  and  per- 
haps finish  action  on  the  bill  next 
Wednesday.  It  may  be  doubtful  that 
we  can  finish  on  Wednesday  because 
there  are  a  great  number  of  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  assume  that  we  could  start 
voting  on  Wednesday  by  2  or  3  o'dock. 
We  could  perhaps  stack  some  votes  so 
that  we  could  have  some  rollcaU  votes 
by  2  or  3  o'dock  on  Wednesday. 

Last  evening  I  mentioned  something 
to  the  effect  of  5  o'dock  or  5:30,  but  I 
was  talking  about  doture,  where  one 
vote  night  have  made  the  difference, 
as  It  would  have  yesterday  if  we  had 
gotten  it.  But  on  this,  there  are  many 
amendments.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 


Senate  go  througli  next  we^  without 
finishing  the  bUl  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  nextwe^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  with  regard  to  the  6 
o'dock  Ume? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  at  this  Ume.  no. 

BCr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  s^eld  for  a  queeUon? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Smator. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  have  the  attenUon 
of  the  managers  for  a  moment. 

I  have  a  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ment regarding  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford-George David  Aiken  Center 
which  could  be  disposed  of  in  about  1 
minute,  certainly  without  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  would  not  push  it  if  somebody 
desired  a  rollcall  vote.  I  would  love  to 
do  that  this  afternoon  before  a 
number  of  people  interested  in  It 
return  to  Vermont  this  weekend. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility 
that  we  might  be  able  to  do  the  Staf- 
ford-Aiken matter  before  this  week- 
end. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  cannot  reqx>nd  to  that 
question.  I  doubt  there  will  be  any 
problem  with  it.  We  will  have  our 
floor  people  run  the  hotline. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  managers  were 
able,  we  could  do  it,  if  everybody 
would  agree,  in  49  seconds  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yldd  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  fnnn  Ver- 
mont will  withhold  that  for  a  moment. 
let  me  see  if  I  can  get  this  vote  nailed 
down  so  that  all  Senators  will  know 
what  time  the  vote  will  occur  today 
and  until  what  time  the  Senate  will 
remain  in  session  today. 

The  pending  amendment.  I  under- 
stand, is  the  fourth  excepted  commit- 
tee amendment.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment on  which  the  rollcall  will  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  DeCondni  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment, 
that  there  be  40  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form,  and  that  at  the  condusion  of 
the  40  minutes  or  the  yidding  bade 
thereof,  the  vote  occur  on  or  in  rela- 
Uon  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecUon?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  let  me  advise  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  pend- 
ing as  the  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  is  the  ques- 
Uon  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wants  to  discuss,  whether  to  strike 
that  amendment.  The  unanlmous-c(m- 
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Mnt  raqoart  would  have  to  be  modi- 
ItodlnttiBtratMrd. 
ICr.  BmiD.  I  am  nnT.  I  «u  mtetak- 

Mr.  Piwlrtwit.  I  uk  unanlmoiM  otm- 
Mot  that  the  vote  on  the  fourth  ez- 
oeptod  ffF'Mwitfa**  amendment  oocor  at 
the  cmrhirinn  of  M  minutea,  that 
thafe  be  SO  mtnotea  for  debate  <m  the 
fourth  esoepted  conmiittee  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  usual  f  onn.  and  that  the  vote 
on  the  fourth  excepted  committee 
af»— **— «t  occur  at  the  expiration  of 
M  minutea.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  ohJeetion? 

Itr.  IXAHT.  ReaervlnK  the  rl^t  to 
object,  and  I  vUl  not.  of  course,  but 
vould  the  majority  leader  be  willing  to 
in—wi  that  to  My  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  no  more  than  2  minutes, 
^-^i—fc^j  nobody  aiAs  for  a  rollcall.  on 
the  Stafford-Aiken  matter, 

Ifr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
nfiintnr  allow  me  to  get  this  first? 

Mr.  liBAHT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BTRDl  Before  something  comes 
out  of  the  woodwork. 

Mr.  IJBAHT.  I  withdraw  any  objec- 
tion.   

The  PREEODINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
fVinafffl"  fmm  Mnntans 

Mr.  BTRD.  Now.  will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  allow  me— 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fn»n  Vermont  for 
the  purpose  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
unanimous-ctmsent  request,  which  I 
win  not  now  make,  would  be  that  I  be 
allowed  to  proceed  right  now  for  no 
roan  than  2  minutes,  no  more  than  1 
if  they  want.  but.  say.  no  more  than  2 
minutes  on  the  Staff ord-Aikm  matter, 
frtileh  I  believe  has  been  cleared  all 
around,  certahily  with  Senator  Buh- 
Dicx  and  ^tnaV**'  Cochbah  and  others. 
There  is  an  offset.  It  does  not  add 
money.  I  have  a  brilliant  statement 
which  I  will  then  put  in  the  Rccord 
and  then  I  would  move  its  passage. 
And  if  someone  were  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call.  I  would  take  it  down,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  is  going  to  so  ask. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  sm  not 
in  a  position  to  agree  to  that  yet  We 
win  try  to  get  that  cleared  by  the  time 
we  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 
But  I  hear  from  my  staff  that  they 
have  not  even  seen  the  amendment 
yet. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  sorrr.  I  under- 
stood it  had  been  provided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldait.  if  the 
nimstnr  would  aOow  me  Just  2  minutes 
now.  and  I  wm  not  ask  him  to  indulge 
me  further. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  tai  <Hder. 
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ADJOX7RNMENT   OF   THE   HOUSE 
AMD    SENATE    UNTIL   WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  27.  1987 
Mr.  BYRD.  WhUe  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  is  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
%>tmt  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Soiate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  127.  This  is  the 

adjournment  resolution. 

The   PRESIDINa  OFFICER.   The 

clerk  wlU  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

A  ooncurrent  reaolutlao  (H.   Con.  Res. 

137),  providlns  for  so  wUoumment  of  the 

House  and  Saute  from  May  21  to  May  27, 

1»87.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution?  If  not  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  127)  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  MOURNING 
FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OP  THE 
U.S.S.  "STARK" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  there  Is 
one  further  message  from  the  House, 
which  designates  May  25,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Day  of  Mourning  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  UJ3.S.  Stark.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  li^  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  290. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clexk  win  report. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  f oUows: 

A  Joint  reaoluUon  (H.J.  Rea.  290)  deaignat- 
1ns  May  25. 1987.  as  National  Day  of  Mouin- 
1ns  for  the  Victims  of  the  VSS.  Stark. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion?   

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  bringing  this 
Joint  resolution  to  the  floor.  I  said  a 
few  words  on  it  earlier  today.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  our  Nation  is  terribly  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  life,  alarmed  that 
it  happened,  and  hopeful  that  it  wiU 
not  hi4>pen  again.  We  feel  deep  sorrow 
for  this  loss  and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  victims'  famiUes  and  loved  ones. 
This  Joint  resolution  is  tangible  proof 
of  that  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  290 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  aU  Senators.  I 
particularly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


tamBOtma.  Appsomuxiom,  itiT 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor  in  a  moment 
but  before  I  do  it  is  dear  that  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Wntm  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  would  not  be 
proper  tonight  because  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClobkI  may  want 
to  have  a  rollcaU  vote  on  it  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  after  the  first  vote,  or 
after  a  series  of  stacked  votes  our 
amendment  be  in  order  and  I  have 
permission  to  offer  it 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  re- 
servttkg  the  right  to  object,  I  cannot 
unfortunately,  dear  that  on  our  side 
of  the  aide.  I  wish  I  could.  But  at  this 
point  I  Imow  there  have  been  some 
continual  holding  objections  to  that 
type  of  thing  and  I  would  have  to  dear 
that.  I  regret  that 

BCr.  MELCHER.  BCr.  President  I 
withdraw  the  request.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  this  any  more  complicated  than 
it  is  right  now.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  It  sounded  like  a 
rather  eminently  reasonable  request 
but  I  have  a  standing  situation  here 
and  I  regret  that.  I  am  sure  that  can 
work  out  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
withdrawing  that  request. 

hSr.  President,  if  I  might  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  could  share  with  us 
the  prospect  of  any  more  votes  after 
this  next  measure  relative  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment 

Mr.  BYRD.  iSi.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think  the 
Senate  wiU  have  put  in  a  good  day  and 
win  have  accomplished  a  considerable 
amount  of  progress.  Inasmuch  ss  we 
cannot  finish  this  biU  today,  it  woiild 
be  impossible  to  do  so,  I  see  no  reason 
for  lis  to  stay  longer  than  the  next 
roUcaU  vote.  That  wiU  be  the  last  roU- 
can  vote,  unless  it  is  a  very,  very  dose 
vote  and  there  is  a  motion  to  reconsid- 
er, a  situation  we  sometimes  get  into. 
So  I  would  Just  warn  Senators  that  in 
this  case  we  might  have  to  have  an- 
other vote  on  reconsideration  or  ta- 
bUng. 

But  barring  that  I  have  no  plans  to 
go  further  today.  I  think  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  two 
managers.  But  I  would  like  for  Sena- 
tors in  the  meantime  to  help  us  get 
amendments  lined  up  for  the  day  we 
return  with  time  agreements  thereon 
BO  that  we  put  those  requests  before 
we  go  out  today. 


ICr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  fourth 
committee  amendment  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  aU 
those  in  favor  win  indicate 

Mr.  SnCPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  speak 
against  the  committee  amendment 
and  win  move  at  the  appropriate  point 
that  it  violates  rule  XVI. 

I  would  share  my  surprise  at  the 
recent  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  attempt  to  delay  the  im- 
plementation of  employer  sanctions. 
Just  a  very  brief  argument  or  two  in 
that  cause. 

The  immigration  biU  was  signed  on 
November  6, 1986.  It  delayed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  legalization  until  May  5, 
1987.  It  delayed  the  enforcement  date 
of  employer  sanctions  untU  June  1, 
1987.  If  this  amendment  were  to  pass, 
it  would  cause  great  disruption  in  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
The  DeConcini  amendment  which 
became  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment process  by  voice  vote,  would 
delay  these  sanctions  until  October  1, 
1987,  although  legalization  has  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  original  sched- 
iile. 

Now,  that  distorts  terribly  the  bal- 
ance that  Congress  originally  intended 
that  somehow  sanctions  and  legaliza- 
tion should  begin  in  a  nearly  simulta- 
neous mode:  after  6  years  of  hopefully 
thoughtful  legislating  it  should  be 
kept  in  that  form. 

It  has  been  argued  that  delaying 
sanctions  would  reduce  confusion  in 
the  employer  community.  I  think  ac- 
tually the  amendment  would  have  Just 
the  oppodte  effect.  Any  change  or 
delay  in  the  bUl  would  add  to  any  con- 
fusion that  may  exist.  What  is  going 
to  happen  is  the  INS  is  going  to  maU 
information  to  the  6.6  milUon  employ- 
ers of  America  who  have  their  address- 
es Usted  with  the  IRS. 

Now,  that  is  going  to  go  out  That  is 
on  its  way.  There  have  been  coimtiess 
newspi4>er  stories,  counUess  pubUc  ad- 
dresses given  by  many  Members  of 
Congress,  by  the  original  proponents 
of  the  bill.  Democrats  and  RepubU- 
cans  alike.  Congressman  Roonio.  Fish, 
Mazzoli,  LnHOKKif,  ScHUMXR.  many 
more,  an  of  us  working  on  it.  Senator 
KxHHXDT,  myself.  We  know  what  the 
issue  is  and  we  have  told  America  and 
the  American  employers.  The  INS  has 
had  Uterally  hundreds  of  sessions 
around  the  country  about  when  the 
sanctions  begin  and  what  is  required 
of  employers.  Changing  the  effective 
date  would  only  undermine  and  make 
very  usdess  those  efforts. 

Finally,  the  DeConcini  amendment 
would  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal.  I 
think,  to  potential  inegal  immigrants. 
It  would  imply  that  Congress  did  not 


really  intend  to  stop  inegal  immigra- 
tion, something  I  beUeve  would  be  a 
wholly  inaccurate  interpretation.  We 
did  intend  to  stop  inegal.  undocument- 
ed immigration;  hopefully  by  dosing 
the  back  door  we  could  increase  our 
compassion  and  open  the  front  door  to 
legal  immigration.  That  is  what  we 
were  up  to.  So  I  think  the  employers 
of  America  did  know  what  we  were 
doing.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  a 
pubUc  relations  contract  awarded  over 
1  month  ago  on  the  PubUc  Education 
Program.  On  April  20,  1987,  we  had 
two  pubUc  service  announcements. 
Thirty  major  television  maricets  are 
receiving  this  information.  More  radio 
and  television  information  wiU  be 
broadcast  before  June  1,  1987,  an 
about  employer  sanctions. 

The  bUl  states,  and  I  think  this  is 
key,  that  from  Jime  1,  1987,  to  June  1, 
1988— this  is  criticaUy  important- 
there  win  be  no  penalty  assessed 
against  any  employer  before  a  warning 
is  first  given.  And  in  addition,  the  INS 
Commissioner,  Alan  Nelson,  gave  the 
foUowing  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee: 

During  the  first  citation  period,  which  ex- 
tends from  June  1,  1987,  through  May  31, 
1988,  we  will  not  even  issue  a  warning  upon 
discovery  of  Initial  violation,  if  the  violation 
Is  determined  to  be  the  result  of  misunder- 
standing of  the  law. 

The  education  of  employers  win  con- 
tinue wen  into  the  1-year  warning 
period.  Employers  need  not  fear  any 
penalties  through  mere  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding  of  the  law. 

I  think  the  DeConcini  amendment  is 
unnecessary  and  ini4>propriate  at  this 
time  as  it  came  through  the  commit- 
tee process.  I  say  this  with  the  great- 
est deference  to  Senator  DxCohcihz. 
He  and  I  have  had  some  daiailing 
acntM  in  this  place— not  outside  this 
place,  except  In  committee— and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  what  he 
does  in  these  issues,  especially  legal 
issues.  Judiciary  Committee  issues. 
But  I  think  this  is  a  bit  of  an  overreac- 
tion  to  what  is  perceived  to  be  a  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  not  actually  a  problem. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  Chair- 
man HoLLiNOS  in  the  committee,  who 
opposed  this  amendment 

The  administration  opposes  this 
delay,  dting  the  problems  I  mentioned 
before.  There  are  some  serious  doubts 
among  those  who  do  back  the  amend- 
ment—I do  not  sprak  of  Senate  col- 
leagues—who have  never  been  of  as- 
sistance with  regard  to  the  immigra- 
tion bin  in  any  way,  and  I  understand 
that  with  some  of  the  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  but  most  of  the 
business  groups  have  been  very  sup- 
portive and  very  hdpf  ul. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Restaurant  Association,  the 
major  hotel  chains,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  Ameri- 
can Retan  Federation,  the  American 


Federation  of  Independent ; 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Sman  Business  Federation,  and 
many  other  business  groups  had  an 
opportunity  to  comment— and  did— on 
aU  these  employer  conditions. 

So  I  say— and  I  come  to  a  condu- 
sion— that  it  is  very  inaccurate  to  state 
that  U.S.  employers  are  unaware  of 
the  effective  date  of  employer  sanc- 
tions or  that  they  did  not  have  fuU 
partidpation  in  the  regulation-writing 
process. 

In  my  time  here— and  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  here  much  longer 
than  I— I  have  never  seen  an  agency 
that  presented  its  regulations  to  the 
American  pubUc  on  a  draft  Iwsis  and 
said:  "There,  you  look  at  them;  then 
come  back,  and  then  we  win  go 
through  the  formal  process."  I  have 
never  seen  that  in  my  time  in  this  dty. 

On  January  20.  1987,  the  INS  re- 
leased the  prellmhiary  working  drafts 
of  the  regulations  before  pubUcation 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  6,800 
groups,  and  I  have  Just  named  some  of 
those.  Comments  were  recdved  on 
that  draft  from  thousands  of  groups, 
and  the  stacked  comments  were  2  feet 
high,  whatever  that  means  with  re- 
spect to  correctness  or  incorrectness. 

In  any  event,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  19,  and  over  4,000 
comments  were  received  on  employer 
sanctions  alone.  After  pubUcation, 
there  has  been  fuU  engagement  and 
fuU  information  accorded  to  the  em- 
ployment community. 

If  we  were  to  delay  this  by  4 
months— and  that  is  the  essence  of 
this  amendment— then  the  INS  mate- 
rial that  has  been  sent  out  sent  to  the 
printers  May  19,  the  INS  handbook 
containing  aU  employer  instructions— 
the  INS  win  then  maU  the  onployer 
compliance  material  to  6.6  million  on- 
ployers  on  the  »w.inny  Ust.  This  is  the 
only  opportunity  to  do  it  because  we 
have  the  quarterly  employer  mailing 
to  do.  The  information  would  have  to 
be  printed  and  maUed  commercially  at 
great  cost— at  least  $3  milUon  or  $4 
milUon. 

Thiis,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  delayed  information  to  em- 
ployers and  new  dates.  I  beUeve  there 
would  be  much  more  confusion  in  the 
employer  community,  and  not  less. 

Today,  I  announce  to  my  colleagues, 
in  answering  employers,  the  INS  has 
said  that  the  immigration  Service— 
and  this  was  issued  today,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  important— wiU  not  issue  any 
written  dtations  or  warnings  or  take 
any  other  enforcement  action  on  the 
informational  and  educaticmal  activi- 
ties for  faUure  by  employers  to  have 
completed  their  required  1-9  employee 
worii  digibiUty  verification  forms 
during  the  month  of  June.  I  think 
that  should  rdieve  the  employer  com- 
munity. That  should  allay  employer 
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fean  about  iniuffleient  inframatton. 
wttboat  dftBupttnc  the  tlmetaUe  In 
the  bin  and  the  etforta  to  educate  the 
people  about  the  new  law. 

I  aik  unanlinoua  conaent  to  have  the 
DfS  ftatf*— '*  printed  in  the  Raomm. 
There  bdng  no  objectian.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.aafoUowK 

arALUtCHJBJKm 
I  Refacm  sod  Oantitd  Act 
Into  law  by  Pnaldent 
I  on  MOvnbv  6. 1M6.  ta  being  linple- 
ia  a  gndoal.  itap-by-atep  manner. 
Xtaa  naxt  ricntfleant  atep  in  this  imidemen- 
tattOB  oocnn  on  Jane  1,  IMT,  irtien  tlie  em- 
ployv  —««■««««■  iiitiftilOM  of  the  law  go 
into  ettaet  M  provided  by  the  law. 

m  ilef^lopiiw  the  employer  anetiaae  im- 
planntatloB  awoacli.  tlie  Immlgimtlon 
and  NatonliHtlaB  Serrlee  hai  emphariwd 
— ■.[■i«f>  oooporatlan  and  edneatlnn  efforts 
to  aanre  a  anooth  tranettlon  for  cmployera 
to  their  new  reepoiMlbilitlee. 
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TO  date,  tlie  immigiatian  and  Naturallxa- 
tkn  Serrloe  lias  done  tlie  f  oQowtng  to  oom- 
mnnipatf  with  employera  about  tbia  new 
law: 

BUd  more  than  1.000  meetingB  with  em- 
ployen  and  employer  groupa  to  dlacuaa  the 
new  law. 

Reviewed  more  than  4.000  written  oom- 
menta  during  the  two  atep  comment  prooeas 

^  |h«  I— pLMMwMiiy  F—nilaHniM- 

Hdd  five  natt'r^"r  covered  news  omf er- 
encea  OP  tta  provlaiwia; 

Offty^^**^H  hnndreda  of  interviewa  with 
the  national  and  local  newa  media  and  trade 


DMrilNited  one-lialf  "nn""  Employer  tn- 
f onaatlao  broAurea,  and  dlanifrt  the  pro- 
vlaiaiw  of  thia  new  law  with  counUeaa  busl- 
neaaea  at  tlie  local  level: 

Involved  many  Bnployera  and  labor  orga- 
»»«»»to.M  to  tbe  detaOed  review  of  the  I-S 
Item  and  the  employer  Handbook.  Ttila  In- 
daded  the  VS.  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  the 
An>-CIO,  and  Nattonal  ICanufacturen  As- 


I-tlUlUlM> 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  INS  win 
maD  to  neariy  aeven  mP^***"  employera  both 
the  I-O  f  ona  and  a  detailed  Handbook  con- 
taining inatmctlona  for  verifying  employ- 
ment «Hg<Mnty  and  for  '««>r«wg  a  record  of 
the  verification  wlilA  wiU  provide  complete 
eonp'Janoe  with  the  law. 

The  1-0  form,  available  through  INS  of- 
floea  and  other  aoureea,  effective  June  lat. 
can  be  photooopled  and  uaed  by  employers. 
IMS  plaiM  to  provide  wide  dtatrllnition  of 
thia  form  during  the  month  of  June. 


UMI 


hniAFFBOACH 

In  takiiw  tlili  phaatrt  hi  approadi.  the  Im- 
mlgratton  and  NataraUaatlan  Sorlce  has 
made,  and  wiH  make,  every  effort  to  encour- 
age voluntary  conplianoe  among  American 
Baployeia. 

OoiHlrtent  with  thia  approocti.  the  Imml- 
gxatlon  Service  wiD  not  taaoe  any  written  d- 
la^j,^fTn  or  take  any  other  enforcement 
aetlan.  Iieyoad  inf ormatiooal  and  education- 
al aettvitiea.  for  failure  by  emi^yers  to 
iMve  eonpletad  the  reouired  1-0  employee 
wotk  digibiltty  verification  fonna  during 
the  month  <tf  J^me.  This  action  ia  tielng 
taken  to  enauie  that  employers  liave  re- 
ceived and  leviewed  the  1-0  form  and  under- 
atand  the  required  procedurea. 


Tlita  policy  follows  a  three  atep  approach 
wliidi  ia  to  be  punued  by  tlie  INS: 

(1)  Continued  information  period  to 
tman  emidoyers  knowledge  and  compli- 
anoe; 

(S)  A  citation  period  where  employers  wm 
be  iasued  a  citation  for  "knowtni^  hiring  Il- 
legal aUena."  As  a  basic  procedure,  dtatloui 
will  only  be  Iasued  after  "Informatton  con- 
tacts" tiave  l)een  made  and  Indlcatlnna  that 
BnployerB  have  received  Information  con- 
cerning their  new  responsibilities  and  are 
f  oimd  out  of  mmpHanoe. 

(3)  A  graduated  scale  of  penalties  will  be 
phased  In  after  the  employer  has  been  (a) 
Informed  of  the  new  requirements,  (b)  pro- 
vided the  necesnry  1-9  forms,  and  (c)  given 
one  warning  if  they  are  stUl  hiring  Illegal 
aliens,  or  are  not  In  compliance  with  the  pa- 
perwork retention  requirements. 

This  Is  an  important  law,  both  for  15m- 
ployers  and  for  America.  INS  intends  to 
make  voluntary  employer  compliance  as 
practical  as  poaalble.  Our  continued  educa- 
tional eff  rats  during  the  month  of  June  wOl 
Inform  every  American  employer  about  this 
law  and  how  It  applies  to  than. 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  Senator  Simpsoh  in  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  proposal  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
DaCoHcnn.  because  I.  too.  feel  it  is  un- 
necessary—and at  this  point  in  time 
would  add  to  the  very  confusion  he 
seeks  to  avoid.  I  also  feel  it  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous  to  open  up  for  amend- 
ment key  features  of  the  Immigration 
bill  we  passed  last  October  after  6  ago- 
nizing years  of  debate. 

I  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  at 
that  time.  But  it  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Affairs.  I  will  see  to  it  that  it 
is  implemented  as  Congress  intended, 
and  assure,  through  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities, that  it  is  implemented 
effectively  and  fairly. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  held  two  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
bilL  As  we  aU  know.  Congress  gave  the 
Immigration  and  Natiiralization  Serv- 
ice an  enormous  task  when  we  enacted 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act.  It  is  legislation  with  far-reaching 
consequences,  and  which  takes  us  into 
some  uncharted  waters.  It  also  touches 
every  employer  and  every  worker  in 
this  country. 

It  is  critically  important  that  there 
be  the  greatest  possible  clarity  in  the 
messages  that  we  and  the  Immigration 
Service  give  to  employers,  particularly 
as  we  approach  the  Jiine  1  date  when 
employer  sanctions  become  law. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  fear  that  we  fur- 
ther confuse  the  message,  rather  than 
clarify  it.  if  we  shift  the  rules  of  the 
game  at  this  late  hour,  which  the 
DeCondnl  amendment  would  do. 

Many  employers  in  this  country 
have  already  lieen  told  about  the  new 
law's  provisions— that  starting  June  1 
they  have  certain  paperwoilc  obliga- 
tions when  hiring  new  employees.  In 
the  coming  days,  almost  every  employ- 


er in  the  ooimtry  will  have  received  a 
pa^et  explaining  in  simple  terms 
their  new  responsibilities.  So  by  June 
1.  most  employers  shoidd  have  In  their 
mailboxes  a  fairly  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  new  requirements. 

Some  employers,  however,  may  not 
get  the  news.  Ona  subcommittee  has 
been  concerned  about  this  possibility. 
Both  Senator  Sntpsoii  and  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  lmmigrati(m  Service  about 
the  manner  in  which  its  officers  will 
be  miproaching  employer  sanctions  en- 
forcement over  the  next  12  months. 

I  am  convinced,  following  our  hear- 
ings and  subsequent  discussions  with 
INS  Commissioner  Alan  Nelson,  that 
the  next  12  months  will  really  be  an 
extension  of  the  ciurent  education 
period— a  transition  period.  If  you  will, 
between  the  present  and  the  time  next 
summer  when  the  full  weight  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  will  be  put  in  place. 
Instead  of  Just  a  4-month  extension,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  DsCohcini.  the 
INS  is  properly  exercising  its  discre- 
tion to  permit,  in  essence,  a  12-month 
extension  of  the  education  effort. 

As  Commissioner  Nelson  stated  to 
me: 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  our  responsibil- 
ities to  educate  employers  about  the  law 
and  believe  that  our  education  program  will 
diaalpate  fears  and  concerns.  Our  objectives 
are  of  an  educational  rather  than  a  punitive 
nature. . . .  For  example,  during  the  first  d- 
tatlon  period  which  extends  from  Jime  1, 
1987,  through  May  31, 1988,  we  will  not  even 
Issue  a  warning  upon  discovery  of  initial  vio- 
lation. If  the  violation  is  determined  to  be 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law. 

And,  Mr.  President,  he  has  followed 
this  statement  with  other  public  state- 
ments reinforcing  this  as  INS  policy. 

In  addres^ng  the  needs  of  employers 
in  this  careful  way,  we  are  also  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  workers.  Em- 
ployers are  going  to  discriminate  and 
imnecessarily  fire  employees  if  there  Is 
confusion  and  fear  of  overenforce- 
ment.  We  minimize  confusion  by  stick- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game  which 
have  already  been  communicated  to  so 
many  employers.  And  we  reduce  em- 
ployer fears  by  treading  softly  on  en- 
forcement. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  assurances 
we  have  received  on  this  issue  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  And  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  be  watching  this 
matter  carefxilly  within  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  with  any  major  new  law, 
there  Is  Initially  some  uncertainty  in 
its  implementation.  I  think  we  all 
knew  in  pasdng  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  that  this  was 
inevitable.  But  I  believe  the  steps 
which  I  have  mentioned  will  serve  to 
control  the  chaos. 

I  fear  the  DeCondnl  amendment 
will  merely  add  to  it.  especially  since  it 
is  now  clear  that  this  supplemental  im- 
propriations bill  will  clearly  not  be 
signed  into  law  until  well  after  June  1, 


m«MTiy  the  DeCondnl  amendment  far 
too  late  to  ancompliah  its  objectivea— 
objectives  whldi  INS  Is  already  com- 
mitted to  foUow  in  any  case. 

The  RRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  Senators  that  there  was 
15  minutes  on  each  side  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  consumed  10  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  I  thank  the  Soia- 
tor  frmn  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  one  who 
has  wolfed  harder  in  the  area  of  im- 
migration than  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. He  has  labored  on  this  Issue 
through  three  Congresses.  Though  we 
have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
Issue,  we  have  Joined  many  times  on 
other  legislation.  I  know  that  our  dif- 
ferences here  are  iMsed  on  what  we 
think  the  effect  of  this  legislation  Is. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wymning 
that  it  Is  not  this  Senator's  Intention 
to  attempt  to  repod  this  legislation. 
Thoufl^  I  voted  against  it  and  would 
prefer  that  it  not  have  been  passed,  it 
is  the  law.  I  recognize  that,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  strong  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtaig  feels  he  must 
take  to  see  that  the  law  be  Implement- 
ed on  precisely  the  dates  and  with  the 
procedures  in  the  law. 

It  Is  Important,  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
alize that  this  law  became  effective  on 
December  1.  1986.  When  that  hi^}- 
pened.  it  provided  for  a  6-month 
period,  until  June  1.  1987,  in  which 
there  would  be  a  public  Information 
program  sponsored  by  the  INS  to 
inform  employers  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sanctions  and  wliat  the 
results  would  be  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  this  law,  and  to  inform 
employees  who  might  be  caught  up  as 
being  here  without  proper  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  simply  extends  this  period  of 
time  for  4  months— nothing  more. 
Why  do  we  do  that? 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  it  was 
not  untU  April  8  that  the  INS  finally 
contracted  with  a  California  firm  to 
carry  a  public  information  program.  It 
seems  difficult  to  beUeve  that  all 
public  information  could  be  put  to- 
gether and  disseminated  to  the  em- 
ployers of  this  coimtry  by  June  1.  In 
fact,  it  cannot. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  that  they  talked  to  the 
Immigration  and  Natiualization  Serv- 
ice at  3  o'dodi  this  afternoon  and 
were  told  that  the  handbook  that  is  to 
be  printed  has  not  been  approved  in 
its  final  form  by  INS.  So  it  has  not 
been  mailed  as  of  today. 

How  ICHig  is  it  going  to  take?  There 
are  6.3  million  handbooks  that  are 
going  to  be  mafled  to  everyone  who 
gets  an  IRS  quarterly  mailing,  and  the 
forms  will  be  arriving  by  June  1  to 
June  10  at  the  very  best  These  sanc- 


tions begin  on  June  1.  1987.  So  people 
are  gcrfng  to  get  this  educational  infor- 
mation handbook  on  the  very  day  that 
the  bUl  beennes  implemented. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  as 
I  have  said,  has  Informed  me  that 
OAO  has  not  even  received  the  final 
form  of  the  book  for  printing.  Current 
plans  are  to  print  a  million  copies  and 
mail  them  to  the  employers,  hopefully 
by  express  maU.  on  the  29th  of  May. 
They  do  not  have  them  yet  Two  mil- 
lion more  will  be  mailed  on  June  2. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  has 
not  reodved  the  handbook. 

So  what  we  have  here  Is  an  Impossi- 
ble situation  in  which  we  are  placing 
employers  as  well  as  employees.  It  is 
my  hope  and  earnest  belief  that  we 
would  be  better  served  to  extend  this 
period  for  4  months  to  let  that  public 
information  period  play  out. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says 
that  they  are  going  to  go  lightly,  that 
they  are  only  going  to  look  at  the  For- 
time  500  companies,  and  that  the  em- 
ployees should  not  worry.  We  have 
had  lawsuits  in  Texas  based  on  the  dis- 
crimination of  employers  in  dismissing 
people  because  of  the  fear  that  they 
might  be  caught  up  In  those  sanctions. 

We  have  had  a  court  saying  onploy- 
ers  cannot  do  that.  The  reason  I  raise 
that  point  is  Just  to  demonstrate  the 
severity  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country  today  with  employers  and  em- 
ployees because  of  not  taiowing  that 
this  Is  the  law.  I  realize  it  is  the  law. 
and  it  is  going  to  come  down  and  come 
down  hard  on  a  lot  of  people. 

There  Is  tremendous  support  for  this 
very,  very  small  extension.  I  have  a 
telegram  here.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD,  along  with  a  letter  from  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccohd.  as  follows: 
TKuiauM 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
is  a  complex  new  law  whoee  employer  sanc- 
tions' provisions  are  misunderstood  by  em- 
ployers and  the  public  The  INS  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  voluntary  compliance 
from  employers  and  the  public  for  the  suc- 
cess of  sanctions  and  to  rediioe  discrimina- 
tion. Prior  to  Implementation  of  employer 
sanctions.  Congress  mandated  a  8-month 
public  education  campaign  to  minimise  oaa- 
fuslon.  This  oMnpaign  hss  unfortunately 
Just  begun. 

The  public  education  campaign  Is  vitally 
Important  The  following  organisations  sup- 
port the  DeCondnl  amendment  to  HJl. 
1837  providing  a  4-month  eztensltm  of  the 
public  educatlcm  campaign  until  October  1, 
1987. 

American  Civil  LIbertlea  Union: 

American  Immigration  Lawyer's  Assoda- 
tlon: 

American  Councfl  on  Education; 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice: 

Amoican  Jewish  Committee; 

American  Retaa  Federation: 

American  Subcontractors  Association: 

Association  Builders  and  Contractors; 


Association  for  Regulatory  Reform: 

Hebrew  immigrant  Aid  Sodety  CEOASY, 

Jtan  Higlitower,  Coomlasloner.  Texas  De- 
portment of  Agriculture; 

Hispanic  National  Bar  Aaaodatlai: 

Kmart  Corporation; 

League  of  United  Latin  American  CItiMns; 

Luthon  Immlgratlmi  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice; 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Amd; 

National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
and  Appointed  Offldala; 

National  Aawwiatlnn  of  Ifanufaeturers; 

National  CouncO  of  Ia  Rasa; 

National  Fednal  of  Independent  Buslneas: 

National  Food  Procemors  Aasnrlatlmi; 

National  Restaurant  Association: 

National  Retail  Merdumta  Aaaoclatlon: 

Southwest  Vot«  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion Project; 

The  Associated  General  Ctmtractors  of 
America: 

United  States  Catholic  Conference: 

VS.  Chamlier  of  Commerce. 

Ambucah  But  AsaocxAXioa, 
WoMMngton.  DC.  Mag  7. 1M7. 
Hon.  DBnns  DiCoaciin. 
Hart  Senate  Office  BuUding,  VS.  Senate, 
WaAineUm,  DC. 

DisB  SoiAioa  DaCoircnn:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  will  begin  cmsld- 
eratlon  Uter  today  of  HJl.  1837.  the  1987 
sumdemental  appropriations  bilL  On  behalf 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  firm  support  for  your  state- 
ment to  that  bill,  extending  by  four  months 
the  public  education  period  which  precedes 
enforcement  of  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
vlsioos  of  the  inunigratlon  Ref onn  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1988. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  been 
actively  Involved  In  every  stage  of  the  Imml- 
gnUdon  reform  effort.  Although  Uie  ABA 
expressed  serious  reservations  regarding  the 
effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  the  employer 
sancUms  proposal  during  consideration  of 
IRCA.  we  sre  firmly  committed  to  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  new  law.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this 
commitment  that  the  Asndatlon  regarda 
extension  of  the  public  education  period  as 
essentlaL 

Congress  determined  that  public  misun- 
derstanding with  regard  to  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  was  likely,  and  there- 
fore mandated  that  the  relevant  federal  de- 
partments and  agendea  mount  a  alx-month 
public  education  effcnt— disseminating  In- 
f  oimatlon  regarding  sanrtlons  to  employers, 
employment  agendea.  and  organiatloos 
representing  employees  before  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions.  Notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  others,  such  a 
six-month  effort  has  not  taken  place.  The 
education  campaign  has  bem  very  late,  with 
key  forms  and  inf onnational  materials  only 
now  being  made  available,  and  the  dmth  of 
public  confusion  wtileh  exists  today  with  re- 
spect to  employer  sanctions  confirms  the 
Congressional  determination  of  need  tar 
adequate  education 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, passage  of  your  amendment  to  dday 
enforcement  of  sanctions  untU  October  1, 
1987  will  not  substantively  alter  law.  It  wiU 
simply  make  possible  fulfillment  of  the 
public  education  plan  already  preacrlbed  by 
Congress  In  IRCA. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBT  D.  EvAVS,  Dinetor, 
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Ifr.  DbCONCINL  Why  do  aU  these 
grougM  guppovt  my  amendment?  Be- 
eaoM  It  ti  goinc  to  dve  a  chance  to 
have  an  orderly  Imidementation  of 
thte  very  major  pleee  of  legislation. 

So  I  think  that  It  would  be  most 
helpful  If  we  could  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  supptnt  the  4- 
month  eztmslon  of  the  public  infor- 
mation period  prior  to  imposition  of 
the  employer  hitv^^**"**  under  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1M7.  At  the  very  outset  of  my  state- 
ment, I  want  to  stress  that  I  take  this 
step  with  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  repeal  the  sanctions  provision.  I  op- 
posed the  onployer  sanctions  for 
mM>y  years  in  this  body,  but  I  lost 
ti\»t  tuht.  My  etf <»ts  today  are  not  to 
<9Poae  the  sanctims.  but  rather  to  see 
them  implemented  fairly,  reasonably 
mm!  In  an  atmosphere  of  understand- 
ing and  cotvoatlon. 

I  believe  that  an  extension  of  the 
public  Information  period  is  necessary 
for  two  simple  reasons.  First,  we  must 
protect  the  employees  from  discrimi- 
nation and  disruption  of  their  employ- 
ment. Second,  we  must  protect  the  em- 
ployers from  the  confusion  and  appre- 
hension caused  by  misinformation  and 
no  information.  The  Immigration  and 
Natuiallsatlcni  Service  has  announced 
that  it  intends  to  enforce  the  sanc- 
tions law  llghUy  at  first.  That  will 
tend  to  help  the  employers,  but  it 
leaves  the  employees  at  risk.  The  I-N-S 
has  also  announced  that  it  will  focus 
on  "Fortune  SOO-type  companies"  at 
the  beginning.  I  dont  think  Congress 
intended  that  the  public  information 
period  it  required  would  consist  of 
light  enforcement  of  Fortune  SOO-type 
companies. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of 
general  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing ctmoemlng  the  employer  sanctions 
provision  of  the  immigration  Act.  The 
puUic  Information  provision  of  the  act 
has  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
myiTMtr  that  Congress  intended.  Busi- 
ness Week  magaatne  conducted  a  na- 
tional survey  that  "found  widespread 
evidence  that  many  small  and 
medtmn-siaed  businesses  are  firing 
alien  workers  en  masse  to  escape  the 
threat  of  sanctions  ..."  If  employers 
had  bem  artfitpiat^ly  Informed  of  their 
responsibiUtles  under  the  act,  these 
firings  would  not  have  taken  place. 
BnsineaB  Week  went  on  to  conclude 
that  "I-N-S  has  complicated  matters 
further  by  failing  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive effort  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  law." 

The  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Im- 
migration Affairs  in  New  Yoi^  has 
found  M  cases  of  discrimination  under 
the  Immigration  Act  The  report  at- 
tributes these  cases  to  the  absence  of 
Federal  regulations  interpreting  the 
act,  employer  ignorance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  the  failure  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  appoint  a  special 
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counsel,  and  the  delay  in  the  promul- 
gation of  guidelines  for  addressing  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas, 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citisens  brought  suit  against  a  public 
school  district  to  enjoin  the  district 
from  >««mt«ring  employees  who  were 
qualified  for  legalization.  The  court 
granted  such  injunction  to  protect  the 
employees  future  rights.  I  bring  this 
case  up  because  it  should  never  have 
been  necessary.  The  activity  engaged 
in  by  the  employer  in  this  case  clearly 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  act.  An 
adequate  public  information  program, 
beginning  with  the  November  6,  1986 
eiuurtment  and  continuing  untU  and 
after  Jime  1, 1987  would  have  prevent- 
ed such  incidents. 

Instead,  we  find  that  the  public  in- 
formation program  is  Just  now  begin- 
ning. I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  I-N-S 
decision  to  focus  Its  attention  and  re- 
sources on  the  legalization  program. 
Perhaps  Congress  underestimated  the 
difficulty  of  implementing  two  such 
programs  simultaneously.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  public  informa- 
tion period,  I  believe  it  is  in  all  of  our 
best  interest  employers,  employees, 
the  I-N-S  and  the  American  people 
that  it  be  properly  carried  out  before 
the  sanctions  go  into  effect. 

The  I-N-S  has  contracted  with  a 
California  public  relations  firm  to 
carry  out  the  public  information  cam- 
paign. The  contract  was  signed  on 
April  8,  1987.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tract to  carry  out  a  6-months  public 
information  period  was  signed  4 
months  into  the  period. 

Final  regulations  for  the  employer 
sanctions  program  were  printed  on 
May  1.  1987,  exactly  1  month  before 
they  go  into  effect.  Handbooks  for  em- 
ployers are  being  written,  but  are  not 
yet  available.  The  forms  that  employ- 
ers will  be  required  to  fill  out  and  keep 
for  each  employee  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

The  Job  of  preparing  for  Implement- 
ing the  employer  sanctions  provision  is 
a  very  difficult  one.  I  do  not  mean  my 
remarks  to  be  overly  critical  of  1-N-S' 
hunrfiing  of  the  program.  I  am  simply 
convinced  that  an  orderly  implementa- 
tion of  the  employers  sanctions  pro- 
gram wUl  not  be  possible  in  1  week. 
Believe  that  the  I-N-S  can  do  a  better 
job  if  they  are  given  4  more  months. 

Let  me  briefly  respond  to  a  few  of 
the  arguments  opponents  of  the  ex- 
tension provision  make  in  attempting 
to  strike  it. 

They  say  that  the  extension  sends 
the  wrong  message  to  employers  and 
illegal  aliens.  I  believe  that  we  send 
the  wrong  signal  by  implementing  a 
penalty  system  before  we  are  prepared 
when  the  people  affected  by  it  do  not 
understand  it,  and  in  conjunction  with 
another  complex  system  which  by  all 


accounts  also  has  had  its  problems  in 
getting  off  the  ground.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  the  extension  provision 
does  not  delay  the  date  on  which  it 
became  illegal  to  knowingly  hire  an  il- 
legal alien.  It  became  illegal  to  know- 
ingly hire  an  illegal  alien  on  November 
6,  1986.  If  the  extension  provision  is 
enacted,  it  will  be  Just  as  much  a  viola- 
tion to  knowingly  hire  an  illegal  alien 
between  June  1,  1987  and  September 
30.  1987  as  it  was  for  the  6-month 
period  ending  May  30.  1987.  After  Oc- 
tober 1.  the  employer  would  be  subject 
to  sanctions  for  knowingly  hiring  an  il- 
legal alien  during  this  entire  10-month 
period. 

Another  argtunent  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  extension  is  that  it  im- 
dermlnes  the  balance  between  enforce- 
ment and  legalization.  I  would  say 
again  that  the  extension  provision 
does  not  delay  the  date  on  which  it 
became  a  violation  to  knowingly  hire 
an  illegal  alien.  The  provision  will  not 
further  encourage  illegal  immigration 
because  an  individual  arriving  now  will 
not  be  eligible  for  legalization  and  will 
subject  an  employer,  after  October  1. 
to  sanctions  if  knowingly  hired.  The 
fact  Is  that  our  immigration  policy  has 
always  had  an  imbalance  between  en- 
forcement and  our  knowing  accept- 
ance and  dependence  on  illegal  aliens. 
If  this  act  corrects  this  imbalance,  let 
us  do  it  properly. 

Finally,  opponents  argue  that  there 
is  no  Justification  for  the  delay.  They 
argue  that  I-N-S  is  prepared  and  that 
employers  are  prepared.  I-N-S  did  not 
issue  final  regiilatlons  until  May  1. 
ToTTOB  are  not  ready  for  Instruction 
and  assistance  to  employers.  Seminars 
and  counsel  by  I-N-S  have  not  yet 
begun.  It  is  Instructive  to  read  careful- 
ly the  list  of  organizations  and  compa- 
nies that  support  the  extension.  These 
groups,  who  we  will  be  relying  on  in 
the  future  to  enforce  our  immigration 
laws  instead  of  I-N-S,  do  not  feel  they 
are  ready  yet.  The  national  association 
of  manufacturers,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  other  business  associa- 
tions report  widespread  confusion  and 
misinformation  among  their  members. 

While  the  act  required  a  6-month 
public  information  period,  that  educa- 
tion period  has  in  fact.  Just  begun. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  at  this  time 
to  my  colleague  from  Arizona.  Senator 
McCaih.  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona.  Senator  DiCoirciifi.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  for  Intro- 
ducing this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act  after  4  years 
of  extremely  contentious  and  divisive 
debate  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
all  hoped  this  issue  would  be  put 
behind  us. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyoming  that  all  of  us 
did  not  choose  to  revisit  this  issue  at 


any  time  soon.  But  I  think  that  It  Is 
Important  to  point  out  here  that  when 
we  passed  the  Immigration  Reform 
Act  we  made  certain  provisions  to 
ensure  that  there  was  an  educated 
public,  educated  group  of  Americans 
on  what  exactly  this  bill  meant  to 
both  employers  and  employees  under 
this  immigration  reform  bilL 

To  safeguard  against  action  which 
would  be  either  discriminatory  or 
unfair  to  either  of  those  groups,  we 
have  incorporated  into  the  bill  various 
provisions  to  ensure  that  our  concerns 
would  be  adequately  addressed,  but 
one  such  provision  has  not  received 
congressional  intent,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing. Mr.  President,  that  It  was  of  vital 
importance  in  the  provisions  that  were 
to  include  a  6  months'  education 
period  on  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
vision because  of  the  dvll  and  criminal 
p^ultles  that  our  Nation's  employers 
would  incur  from  employing  illegal 
aliens. 

As  my  colleague  from  Arizona  point- 
ed out.  there  has  been  no  action  taken 
to  provide  this  information  to  the 
American  people.  Indeed,  efforts  have 
been  made  but  when  you  look  at  the  6- 
month  commitment  VbaX  was  supposed 
to  be  made  as  opposed  to  what  Is  actu- 
ally taking  place,  there  Is  confusion, 
there  is  ignorance,  and  there  is  misun- 
derstanding throughout  the  Nation, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where 
this  immigration  law  most  i4>plles  and 
we  need.  I  believe,  a  brief  4-month  res- 
pite to  provide  those  citizens  with  a 
kind  of  information  they  need  in  order 
that  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  can 
be  properly  carried  out  in  fairness  to 
all  of  our  citizens. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Arizona  on  this  very  im- 
portant point. 

I  might  add  this  does  nothing  to  this 
bill  except  give  a  4-month  breathing 
period,  one  that  I  think  is  deserved  by 
both  employers  and  employees. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  immigra- 
tion problems  are  back  on  Congress' 
front  burner.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
embarking  upon  our  country's  most 
ambitious,  but  Justifiably  moral,  legal- 
ization program,  it  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  once  again  address  an  in- 
excusable situation. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  endured  during  our  4 
year  debate  on  the  contentious  immi- 
gration reform  measure.  But  I  believed 
then,  as  I  believe  now.  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  and  the  laws  which  ef- 
fectuated this  policy  were  in  dire  need 
of  immediate  reform. 

Those  involved  in  the  effort  to 
revamp  our  immigration  policy  had 
many  varying  reasons  for  doing  so. 
however,  we  aU  agreed  on  a  basic 
premise — institutionalized  discrimina- 
tion as  a  result  of  our  efforts  was  un- 
aooeptahle.  We  did  not  want  our  Na- 
tion's predominantly  receptive  atti- 
tudes toward  immigrants  to  give  way 


to  Imagined  evOs  and  ambivaloit  xeno- 
phobic views.  To  safeguard  against 
such  action  we  incorporated  into  the 
immigration  reform  initiative  various 
provisions  to  ensure  that  our  concerns 
would  be  adequately  addressed.  But 
one  such  provision  has  not  achieved 
congressional  intent. 

Congress  felt  that  it  was  vitally  im- 
portant to  include  a  6-month  educa^ 
tlon  period  on  the  employer  sanctions 
provision  because  of  the  evil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  our  Nation's  employer's 
would  incur  for  employing  illegal 
aliens.  But  the  public  information  pro- 
gram Congress  envisioned  has  not  yet 
come  to  fruition.  I  acknowledge  that 
some  information  has  been  disseminat- 
ed to  the  public.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  attained  nationwide,  a 
program  that  clarifies  the  misunder- 
standing, confusion,  and  incertitude 
that  exists  in  our  business  community 
regarding  employer  sanctions  and  the 
role  of  employers  under  the  new  law. 
Indeed,  the  campaign  the  INS  had 
proposed  is  still  on  the  drawing  board. 

I  did  not  support  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provision  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act,  but  now  that  it  is  law,  it 
must  be  enforced.  However,  when  en- 
forcing this  provision  we  want  to  make 
absolutely  siire  that  we  penalize  those 
deliberately  violating  the  law  and  not 
get  bogged  down  harrassing  those  who 
do  not  comprehend  the  law's  applica- 
tion. That  is  why  we  must  extend  by 
at  least  4  months  the  public  informa- 
tion period  of  the  employer  sanctions 
provision.  We  must  provide  our  Na- 
tion's business  community  with  suffi- 
cient time  to  imderstand  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  new  law.  This  will 
help  ensure  a  smoother  transition  into 
the  sanctions  era. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  what 
most  of  you  know.  There  are  many 
pressiu*es  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  other  countries  that  impel  Ulegal 
immigrants  toward  the  United  States. 
A  climate  of  political  uncertainty  and 
endemic  fear  concerning  the  future 
precipitates  a  continuous  migration  of 
people  who  seek  freedom  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  our  great  Nation  has  to 
offer.  Until  we  solve  these  conditions, 
we  will  not  solve  our  country's  illegal 
immigration  problems.  But  we  can 
eliminate  the  many  problems  igno- 
rance creates  by  supporting  the 
amendment  to  extend  the  public  edu- 
cation period. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  support  and  leadership  in  the  area. 
I  talked  to  this  Senator  f  nnn  Arizona. 
He  opposed  this  legUatlon  when  it 
was  before  the  House.  He.  like  myself, 
is  not  trying  to  kill  or  f»mini«h  the  ca- 
pability of  this  becoming  law.  We  are 
trying  to  make  It  in  a  very  orderly 
fashion. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
senior  Senatw  from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
DeCondni  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sion in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bllL  I  Joined  with  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DsConcnnl,  in 
offering  this  provision  in  committee.  I 
also  am  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  of  S.  1083.  a  free-stand- 
ing bUl  which  is  identical  to  the 
DeCondni  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sion. 

This  provision  would  extend  the 
public  education  period  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provision  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  for  4 
months.  Such  an  extension  is  essential 
to  assxire  even  a  measure  of  fairness 
under  what  is  really  a  bad  law. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act.  I  opposed  the  enactment 
of  the  Immigration  Act.  but  that  is  not 
the  Issue  here,  as  the  provision  ex- 
tending the  education  period  does  not 
substantively  alter  the  law.  The  point 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  that  ex- 
tension of  the  education  period  is  a 
matter  of  simple  fairness.  Employers 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  Act  mandating  that 
they  verify  the  legal  status  of  all  new 
hires  of  June  1.  The  employers,  how- 
ever, haven't  been  provided  with  the 
information  and  the  forms  to  fulfill 
their  legal  obligations  yet,  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
[INS]  has  not  conducted  an  adequate 
education  program  on  the  employer 
sanctions  provision,  as  required  by  law. 

Therefore,  rather  than  penalize  em- 
ployers for  the  delays  in  providing  the 
forms  and  information  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act,  we  should  extend  the  edu- 
cation period  to  give  INS  more  time  to 
educate  employers  and  the  general 
public  on  the  requirements  of  the  act 

Last  year,  I  declined  to  support  the 
Immigration  Act  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  thought  that  it  was  Improper 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
employers  in  a  podtion  where  they 
had  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  coimtry. 

Second,  I  was  concerned  ttiat  in- 
creased discrimination  againat  Hlq>an- 
ics  might  resiilt  from  the  employer 
sanctions  providon. 

Third,  I  believed  the  act  would  not 
halt  the  flow  of  illegal  immigration  to 
the  United  States  because  It  failed  to 
address  the  cause  of  iUegal  immigra- 
tion: the  lack  of  adequate  Jobs  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world. 

Finally,  I  beUeved  that  the  bill 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
agricultural  Interests  in  this  coimtry. 
falling  as  it  did  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  workers  at  harvest  time. 


I 
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It  doM  not  pleaM  me  to  say  this,  but 
events  stnoe  tlie  bOl  became  law  have 
denKiostrated  the  validity  of  my  con- 


We  have  seen  an  Industry  q>ring  up 
to  provide  phony  documents  to  per- 
sons wiiiUnt  amnesty.  We  have  seen 
emptoyers  fire  Illegal  aliens,  even 
when  the  act  stated  clearly  that  per- 
sons already  onployed  could  keep 
their  Jobs.  We  have  seen  allegations  of 
^Hi^tritnf"****"*  because  of  the  act  We 
have  seen  illegal  immigration  continue 
acrtMS  our  borders.  We  have  seen  the 
future  of  some  agricultural  interests 
threatened  because  our  seasonal  agri- 
cultural wrater  provisions  in  the  law 
fall  to  work  for  them. 

Some  changes  must  be  made  in  this 
law.  Last  month,  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  draft  regulations  pn^xwed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
SDedal  Agricultural  Wooers  Program 
and  the  need  for  the  Department  to 
reevaluate  them.  Earlier  this  we^  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ez- 
tiiiiliU  my  opposition  to  portions  of 
the  regulatioos  issued  to  implement 
the  H-2A  program  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  because  they  would  devastate 
agriculture  in  this  country.  Additional 
areas  require  attention. 

One  is  the  effective  date  for  imple- 
menting the  onployer  sanctions  provi- 
sion of  the  act  A  first  offense  under 
the  act  makes  an  enu>loyer  who  know- 
ingly hires  illegal  aliens  subject  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $2,000  per  illegal  alien 
hired.  Employers  are  also  required  to 
keep  records  on  all  employees  hired 
after  Deconber  1.  1986.  Failure  to  do 
this  property  can  result  in  a  $1,000 
fine. 

Because  of  ttie  heavy  fines  that  can 
be  levied,  the  act  included  a  6-month 
education  period,  during  which  no  en- 
foroonent  actions  could  take  place. 
During  thin  time,  which  ends  on  June 
1,  the  Government  was  to  distribute 
forms  and  information  to  employers. 
and  conduct  a  public  education  pro- 
gram about  the  onployer  sanctions 
provisions. 

So  far.  the  education  effort  has  been 
inadequate.  The  immigration  and  Nat- 
uralisation Service  [INS]  was  to  send 
employers  a  handbocA  explaining  the 
employer  sanctions  provision,  plus 
cc^ies  of  all  the  necessary  forms,  but 
has  yet  to  do  so.  The  1-9  employment 
eligibility  verification  forms  won't  be 
made  out  to  employers  until  June  1  at 
the  earliest  snd  it  wUl  take  20  days  to 
maO  the  forms  to  all  employers. 

In  additJAn,  the  final  regulations  and 
forms  to  implement  the  employer 
sanctions  provision  were  Just  pub- 
lished less  than  a  m<mth  ago.  Because 
of  the  delay  in  issuing  the  final  regula- 
tlcms  on  the  employment  of  unauthor- 
iMd  aliens,  the  new  procedure  for  veri- 
fying the  status  of  new  hires  are  not 
completely  clear  nor  understood  by 
most  employers. 


The  INS  admits  that  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  exists  about  these  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

So  what  should  we  do?  I  really  do 
not  blame  INS  for  the  problem;  they 
have  done  a  reasonable  Job  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  But  the  effort, 
sadly,  has  been  inadequate.  The  em- 
ployers of  this  Nation  should  not  be 
held  accountable  for  that 

One  key  way  to  ease  this  situation 
would  be  to  extend  that  education 
period— a  period  that  really  has  yet  to 
begin— through  September.  A  4-month 
extension  would  idve  the  INS  the  time 
it  needs  to  develop  and  distribute  ma- 
terials that  explain  Just  what  the  law 
does,  and  what  employers  must  do  to 
adjust  to  these  Important  require- 
ments. 

Such  a  solution  won't  solve  the  basic 
problem,  but  it  will  ease  the  difficul- 
ties. For  this  reason,  I  support  the  pro- 
vision extending  the  education  period 
under  the  Immigration  Act.  This  pro- 
vision is  also  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  22  other  national  legal,  civil 
rights,  church,  and  business  organiza- 
tions. 

Bfr.  President,  clearly  those  of  us 
who  support  this  4-month  extension 
do  so  because  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
fairness. 

Under  the  immigration  bill,  we  have 
6  months  before  we  start  to  implement 
the  employer  sanctions  provision.  The 
law  is  eminently  clear.  The  reason  for 
the  6-month  education  period  is  be- 
cause a  lot  of  work  had  to  be  done. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can employers,  large  and  small,  had  to 
find  out  what  the  rules  were.  We  were 
indeed  very  specific.  We  said  the  INS 
had  to  do  certain  things  so  that  em- 
ployers would  know  what  the  rules 
were. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  legal  employee.  This 
is  a  total  change  in  the  workplace  for 
many  employers  and  employees. 

The  Immigration  Service  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  They  have  been  so  busy  that 
as  of  June  1.  the  date  that  the  6- 
month  education  period  is  supposed  to 
litfMe,  the  information  will  not  even  be 
mailed  to  employers. 

We  are  asking  nothing  more  than 
what  is  fair  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  of   small   and   large   business 

owners  and  employees.  Thus  we  ask 

for  4  months'  delay  Just  as  simple  as 

that  urging  that  all  the  information 

and  education  possible  get  out  there. 

that  the  rules  get  put  in  concrete  so 

everybody  knows  what  they  are. 
I  know  that  employers  are  not  going 

to  get  fined  in  the  interim,  but  what 


businessman  or  woman  wants  to  get  a 
citation  even  if  It  does  not  carry  a  fine 
when  they  have  hardly  had  enough 
time  to  be  educated  about  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  certainly  have  not 
gotten  the  information  that  we  con- 
templated they  would  receive  under 
this  law. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  leave  this  pro- 
vision in  this  bilL 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  about  3Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  D«CONCINI.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  About 
AVt  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
member in  the  waning  hours  of  the 
Seiuite  in  October  1986  I  fought 
against  this  bill  and  if  others  had 
Joined  me  at  that  time,  it  would  not  be 
the  law  of  land  today.  But  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

All  over  our  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  applying  for 
amnesty  and  they  are  getting  amnes- 
ty- ^ 

Now,  this  was  a  two-part  deaL  One 

was  that  we  set  out  certain  criteria  for 
qualifications  for  amnesty  and  the 
other  was  we  set  out  employer  sanc- 
tions for  knowingly  hiring  illegal 
aliens  and  we  set  out  a  timetable. 

And  now  as  the  bill  is  going  into 
effect,  as  people  are  lining  up  getting 
amnesty,  we  are  in  the  process  of  now 
extending  the  deadline  in  terms  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  coming  into  effect. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  it  is  not  a 
case  of  anybody  being  fined  for  a 
single  infraction  today  or  tommorrow 
or  next  month  or  In  fact  12  months 
from  today. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  start  out  this 
law,  this  very  difficult  law,  by  chang- 
ing the  dates,  by  putting  off  having  to 
deal  with  the  realities  of  the  law,  I 
submit  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

Fiiudly,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  recognize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems with  this  law.  This  law  needs  to 
be  changed.  We  do  not  have  a  work- 
able agricultiutJ  worker  program.  We 
need  a  new  H-2  program  to  allow 
people  to  come  into  the  country  under 
reasonable  circumstances  to  worii  in 
agriculture.  And  to  simply  extend  the 
deadline  is,  I  submit  an  open  invita- 
tion to  when  we  come  back  to  try  to 
correct  what  is  a  flawed  law,  for 
pe(»>le  to  say,  "Look,  we  have  already 


given  you  an  extension;  now  we  are 
going  to  enforce  the  law." 

So  this  was  a  dual-track  process.  We 
have  started  down  the  road  to  amnes- 
ty. I  think  to  back  up  now  on  our  com- 
mitment to  onployer  sanctions  and  to 
the  enforcement  of  that  law  is  a  mis- 
take. 

We  have  over  a  year  during  which 
people  are  going  to  get  warnings. 
What  we  need  to  be  doing  is  looking  at 
this  bill  and  making  changes  in  law, 
not  delaying  implementation  but 
changing  the  law  to  get  a  woticable  H- 
2  program  in  agriculture,  to  make  this 
thing  function. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  start 
hacking  up  on  half  of  the  law,  the  half 
that  was  supported  by  the  American 
people.  General  blanket  amnesty  was 
never  supported  by  the  American 
people.  I  would  doubt  a  third  of  the 
American  people  supported  it,  but  it 
was  accepted  as  part  of  the  process  of 
getting  what  most  people  did  sivport 
and  that  is  enf  orcemmt  of  the  law  in 
terms  of  hiring  illegal  aliens. 

If  the  law  is  vrrong  let  us  change  the 
law,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  that, 
eq)eciaUy  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

But  let  us  not  start  hacking  up  on 
the  timetable  when  half  the  law  is  in 
effect,  when  amnesty  is  being  granted. 
Let  us  not  back  away  from  enforce- 
ment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order  that  this  is  in 
fact  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  1 
minute  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  3Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  summarize.  That  was  a  powerful 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
It  is  kind  of  a  rerun  for  me. 

Senators  who  are  speaking  on  this 
issue  never  supported  this  biU  at  any 
time.  Here  we  go  again.  It  is  on  the 
books.  You  have  never  had  better 
oversight  in  your  life  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. AU  the  players  are  still  here. 
Representatives  Rodiko,  Fish,  Ltth- 
GRDT,  Mazzoli,  ScHUMBt,  Bkrican;  Sen- 
ators SiMPSOH,  KminDT,  Sncoir.  We 
are  all  here.  We  are  not  going  to  see 
this  crumble. 

But  I  guess  I  think  somewhere  in 
the  debate  they  miss  the  point  of  what 
has  happened  today  with  the  INS. 

I  have  submitted  into  the  RacoBS 
that  the  Immigration  Service  will  not 
issue  any  written  citations  or  warnings 
or  take  any  other  enforcement  action 
and  that  wUl  be  during  the  month  of 
June  so  employers  are  conu>letely  off 
the  hook  if  they  fail  to  complete  1-9 
employee  woi^  eligibility  verification 
forms.  Informational  and  educational 
activities  wfU  be  pursued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Rboord  the  Legislative  Alert  of 
the  AFL-CIO  summrting  my  position. 


It  would  be  absurd  to  allow  the  most 
unpopular  part  of  the  bill  to  go  for- 
ward and  the  most  popular  part  of  it 
to  suddenly  stall  in  high  center.  It 
cannot  woriE.  This  is  not  an  "extension 
of  education."  This  is  a  delay  in  en- 
forcement. Nothing  more. 

The  INS  has  said  that  they  would  be 
very  careful  on  employer  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  one  we  have  heard  for- 
ever. If  employer  discrimination  takes 
place  under  this  bill,  the  biU  will  be 
simsetted.  We  cannot  do  any  better 
than  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Is  the  Senator  seeking  imanlmous 
consent  to  add  in  the  Ricord  that 
data? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  made  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

AuKiCAH  FkDnATioH  or  Ii*aoK 
AMD  CoRoans  or  IinnmuAL  Oa- 
ounzATioifa, 

Waihington.  DC,  May  7, 1997. 

Deak  Skmatob:  As  the  Senate  conslden 
HJl.  1827.  the  FT  1987  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill,  we  urge  your  support  for 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Stanpaon  to 
delete  from  the  bill  an  extensicm  of  the  time 
period  before  employers  are  required  to 
verify  the  employment  eligibility  of  their 
workers  under  the  terms  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1988. 

Aa  the  Uw  stands  now,  employers,  on  June 
1. 1987.  will  be  subject  to,  first,  citation  and 
then,  dvll  i>enalty  If  they  knowingly  hire 
persons  not  legally  authorized  to  work  in 
the  VS,  This  issue  of  employer  sanctions 
was  debated  by  Congress  for  more  than  6 
years  before  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
99th  Congress.  VS.  employers  have  known 
since  the  law  went  Into  effect  on  Novemlier 
6, 1988  that  it  was  unlawful  to  hire  undocu- 
mented woriiers.  They  were  given  a  six- 
month  education  and  adjustment  period 
under  the  law.  That  period  of  adjustment 
ends  on  June  1.  There  is  no  evidence  ttiat 
would  Indicate  that  the  Nation's  employers 
are  not  ready  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  In  fact,  an  extension  of  this  adjust- 
ment time  could  send  the  wrong  message 
and  weaken  the  resolve  of  some  to  live 
under  the  terms  of  this  law. 

We  i4>preciate  your  attention  to  this  Issue. 
Sincerely. 

ROBBtT  M.  Mcau>TTBr, 

Dinctor,  Department  of  LeffMation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DitCONCINI.  Mi.  President  I 
want  to  respond  to  finish  that  up.  I 
again  say  there  is  no  one  who  worked 
as  hard  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
to  see  that  this  law  is  the  law  today. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Senator  or 
anyone  else  who  spoke  here  that  I 
have  spoken  to  that  they  do  not  want 
the  law  to  be  implemented.  What  we 
would  like  to  do  is  ease  the  time  and 
provide  for  a  true  public  information 
period  of  time  where  people  can  be 
educated. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  said 
if  we  Just  Joined  him.  I  was  there.  I 
was  there  Joining  him  in  opposition  to 
this.  Right  today  it  is  illegal  for  an  em- 


ployer to  hire  someone.  That  is  the 
law  today. 

That  Lb  the  law  today.  It  is  already 
in  effect.  We  have  a  public  informa- 
tion period  unto  June  1  when  there 
will  be  no  citations  and  no  sanctions 
imposed.  And  now  we  have  the  word  of 
INS.  I  am  not  here  to  criticize  and  tear 
down  the  INS.  but  I  mxist  say  I  would 
much  rather  see  the  law  very  clear 
and  say  that  there  are  4  months  or 
until  October  until  the  INS  can  go  out 
there  and  impose  sanctions. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  businee- 
sperson  and  have  sanctions  against 
you?  Do  you  think  that  woxild  not 
hurt  your  business,  particularly  when 
you  have  not  even  received  the  hand- 
book that  will  tell  you  what  the  law  is 
and  how  you  will  go  about  complying 
with  that  law. 

It  will  not  be  until  well  into  June, 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  sanc- 
tions, before  these  handboolcs  and  in- 
formation are  available  to  employers. 

So  I  implore  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  not  an  effort  to  undo  the  fine  woi^ 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  done 
and  labored  through  many  Congress- 
es. It  is  merely  to  grant  fairness,  be- 
cause the  INS  is  unalile  to  get  the  edu- 
cation out  to  provide  a  public  informa- 
tion period  until  June  1;  that  is,  the 
handbooks  and  information  are  not 
even  available  today. 

This  would  merely  extend  that  4- 
month  period  when  people  would  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  law  is  and  what 
the  effectiveness  of  this  law  would  be. 
The  law  is  going  to  come  on,  and  all 
we  are  asldng  is  for  fairness.  I  think 
that  is  something  that  this  body  could 
easily  accept 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
care  to  Just  have  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  origi- 
nally, I  intended  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  committee  amendment 
would  have  violated  rule  XVI  and  that 
it  was  legislation  on  an  i^ipropriatlon 
bill.  But  I  believe,  under  the  form  of 
the  amendments  presented  by  the 
committee,  that,  under  the  time  agree- 
ment, that  would  not  lie.  So  I  think 
this  would  be  then  the  vote  on  the 
amendment— and  I  would  intend  to 
vote  no— and  it  will  appear  to  our  col- 
leagues in  that  form. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry  on  whatever  time  I  have  left 
if  the  Senator  would  yield.  We  are 
going  to  have  an  up-or-down  vote,  yea 
or  nay.  If  you  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  you  vote 
yea.  If  you  oppose  it  and  support  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming's  position,  you 
vote  no. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hand- 
book for  Employers  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosD.  That  has  been  iasued. 
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for  thflw  irtM  are  legally  entitled  to  them: 
AM»f»»i  etttaiM  and  aliens  who  are  au- 
thortnd  to  wotfc  in  our  eountry- 

Tlw  ImnigiatlaB  and  NatnrallHtlon  Serr- 
lee  to  itnr— «**»  tar  implementinc  thto  new 
law.  PabUe  eooperatlcn  to  crudal  to  the  mo- 
cea  of  M«««  nn**~^'  ettoii. 

Put  Mefly.  the  lawa  h9b  that  you  should 
hire  only  Amartean  dttoena  and  allena  who 
are  authoriaad  to  wofk  in  the  Uhited  States. 
Too  win  need  to  comidete  and  retain  a  one 
page  tocm  a-«)  contataied  in  thto  pat^et. 
whldi  veriflea  employment  eliglbtUty  of 
anyoM  hind  after  November  6. 1M6. 

We  have  worked  to  make  the  process  as 
■imply  n  iriTir!*''*  Thto  handbook  provides 
astap-by-atep  ffiplana^*"'  of  a^iat  you  must 
do.  We  hope  yon  will  find  tt  helpfuL 

An  Amerteam  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
snoeaaaful  iiiiiilniiMintatlfi  of  the  Immisiar 
tlOB  Reform  and  Oontrcd  Act.  We  seek  your 


UMI 


The  Immlcrattoo  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  IMS  to  the  moat  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  tmmlfntton  laws  since  IMS.  In  recent 
yean,  our  nation  has  been  increastauly  af- 
fected by  nir»sl  immlgntfam.  Thto  law, 
poaHd  by  fii ■«!»■—  thrauih  a  biparttoan 
effort,  vivmrim  our  tradttlcn  of  legal  tmml- 
gnttOB  while  dcataig  the  back  door  to  Illegal 
entiy.  By  combining  prohMttoos  against 
cmploytng  Illegal  entrants  with  increased 
bonier  cnf oreement^  the  law  repreoenU  a 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  secure  our  na- 
tion's harden. 

Bnployment  to  the  magnet  that  attracts 
PCTtw^  to  come  to  or  stay  in  the  United 
States  illegally.  The  purpoee  of  the  new  law 
to  to  i—iK«—  the  magnet  by  requiring  em- 
ployen  to  hire  only  cttiKns  and  aliens  who 
are  anthoriaed  to  work  here. 

Thto  new  law  waa  strongly  supported  by 
the  American  pubUc  Iteployers  will  want  to 
Join  the  effort  to  protect  our  heritage  of 
I^H^i  tmmigratlan  and  to  pieseive.  Jobs  for 
those  irtio  are  legally  entitled  to  them.  Thto 
CTtipfTatfrrr  will  make  Joba  available  to 
American  dUaeiw  and  to  aliens  who  are  au- 
thortHd  to  work  in  our  country.  It  also  can 
be  a  means  to  hdp  people  get  off  welfare 
snd  into  Jobs.  The  Uw  dfervfs  your  sup- 

TheVorm  1-9  has  been  developed  tat  veri- 
fying tii«t  pctaons  are  dlgUde  to  woik  in 
the  TTDlted  Statea.  The  following  tnstruc- 
ttona  wm  hdp  you  aasem  your  revonslba- 
Itles  for  completing  the  Form  and  under- 
standtaig  the  law. 

The  law  lequlres  you  as  an  employer  to  do 
five  things: 

L  Have  your  cmpioyeea  fill  out  their  part 
of  the  Potm  !-•  when  they  start  to  work. 

X.  Cheek  ^^Kff—""*^  establtohing  employ- 
ees'Identity  and  eligibility  to  work. 

S.  Properly  complete  the  Porm  1-9. 

4.  Retain  the  Ponn  for  at  least  three  years 
(If  yon  employ  the  person  for  more  than 
tfarse  yaaia.  you  must  retain  the  Form  untn 


one  year  after  the  person  leavea  your  em- 
idoymcnt. 

5.  Preaent  the  Form  for  inspection  to  an 
INS  or  Department  of  lalom  CDOU  officer 
(you  wm  be  given  at  least  three  days'  ad- 
vance notice). 

rua  TWO— WHBi  too  mrBi  ocnmcn  roan 

If  you  employ  persona  to  perform  labor  or 
services  in  return  for  wages  or  other  pay, 
you  muat  complete  form  1-9  for 

Person  hired  after  May  31,  19OT._Fw 
theae  employeea.  you  must  complete  a  Form 
1-9  within  three  business  days  of  the  date  of 
the  hire,  (If  you  employ  the  person  for  less 
ti»»ii  three  days,  you  must  complete  the 
pywm  1-9  bef<»e  the  end  of  the  employee's 
first  working  day.) 

Persons  hired  between  November  7,  19M 
snd  May  31. 1987.  For  these  employees,  you 
must  complete  Form  1-9  before  September 
1. 1987.  _^ 

Note:  If  you  employ  people  for  domestic 
work  in  your  private  home  on  a  regular 
(such  as  weekly)  basis,  these  requiremente 
slso  apply  to  you. 

Tou  do  not  need  to  onnplete  form  1-9  for 

Persons  hired  before  Novonber  7, 19M. 

Persons  hired  after  November  6, 19M,  who 
left  you  employment  before  Jtme  1, 1M7. 

Persons  you  employ  for  domestic  work  in 
a  private  home  on  sn  intermittent  or  spo- 
radic basis. 

Fusons  who  provide  labor  to  you  who  are 
employed  by  a  contractor  providing  contract 
services  (e^.,  employee  leasing). 

Persons  who  are  independent  contractors. 

Persons  who  are  self-employed  do  not 
need  to  complete  Form  1-9. 


PAKT 


-BOW  TO  C01in.SR  VOBM  1-t 


yana  1-9  contains  two  sections.  The  em- 
ployee completes  the  first  section  (Steps  1, 
a.  and  3).  If  a  preparer  or  translator  assists 
the  individual,  he  or  she  completes  Step  4. 
The  secraid  section  (Steps  5  and  6)  should 
be  completed  by  the  employer. 

What  completing  the  Form  1-9,  the  em- 
ployee wm  need  to  provide  a  document  or 
documents  that  establish  Identity  and  em- 
ployment ellglbmty.  Some  documents  estab- 
lish both  Identity  and  employment  eligibil- 
ity. These  documents  wpear  in  List  A  on 
the  bottom  half  of  the  Form.  Other  docu- 
ments establish  identity  alone  (Ust  B)  or 
employment  ellglbmty  alone  (Ust  C).  If  the 
person  does  not  provide  a  document  from 
Ust  A,  he  or  she  must  produce  one  from 
Tj«i  B  and  one  from  Ust  C.  A  complete  list 
of  acceptable  documents  ivpears  in  Part 
Nine. 

The  employer  should  review  the  docu- 
ment or  documents  provided  by  the  person. 
Documents  should  i«>pear  to  be  genuine  and 
to  relate  to  the  IndlvlduaL 

If  employees  cannot  complete  Section  1  by 
themselves  or  need  the  Form  translated, 
aom^oiMi  may  assist  them.  The  preparer  or 
translator  should  read  the  Form  to  the  em- 
ployee, help  with  Step  1  and  Step  2  ss 
needed,  have  the  employee  sign  or  mark  the 
Form,  and  follow  Step  4. 

If  an  employee  Indicates  that  he  or  she  In- 
tends to  or  has  applied  for  legalisation.  &o^ 
^Bl««f»«««  Agricultural  Worker  (SAW),  or 
Cuban/Haitian  entrant  status,  the  employ- 
ee to  covered  by  a  "special  rule"  and  the  on- 
ployer  should  follow  the  Instructions  on 
page4.  ^ 

If  a  mhwir  (under  age  16)  cannot  produce 
a  Ust  A  doctunent  or  one  of  the  IdenUty 
doeumento  listed  tai  Part  Nine  (Uat  B),  he  or 
she  to  exempt  from  producing  one  if:  (1)  a 

parent  or  legal  guardian  completee  Section  1 


and  writea  In  the  space  for  the  minor's  sig- 
nature the  WOTds,  "minor  under  age  16:"  (2) 
the  parent  or  legal  guardian  completes  the 
"Prepaio'/Translator  Certification:"  and  (3) 
the  emplojrer  writes  in  Section  2  the  worda. 
"minor  under  age  16"  under  Uat  B  in  the 
space  after  the  words  "Document  Identifica- 
tion #."  If  thto  procedure  to  followed,  the 
minor  must  stm  produce  a  Ust  C  document 
showing  employmoit  ellglbmty. 

Section  1:  TO  be  completed  by  the  onploy- 
ee: 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Raooas.) 
Section  2:  To  be  completed  by  the  employ- 
er 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Raooas.) 
How  to  fill  out  form  1-9  if  the  special  rule 
applies: 

The  new  Immigration  law  also  provides 
that  certain  qualified  aliens  who  have  re- 
sided megally  in  the  United  States  can  le- 
galiae  their  stetus.  In  order  to  legalise  their 
status,  aliens  must  apply  under  the  legalisa- 
tion. Special  Agricultural  Worker  (SAW),  or 
Cuban/Haitian  entrant  programs. 

Employers  may  hire  appllcanU  or  pro- 
spective spplicanU  for  legalization.  SAW,  or 
Cuben/Hattlan  intrant  status.  Until  Sep- 
tember 1, 1987.  these  applicants  are  covered 
by  a  "special  rule"  that  authorizes  them  to 
work  wlttiout  providing  emidoyment  ellgl- 
bmty documents.  "Special  rule"  employees 
wm  need  to  fm  out  the  1-9  as  shown  below 
and  provide  one  of  the  apedfled  documents 
that  establish  identity  (see  Ust  B  in  Part 
Nine).  The  employer  should  review  the  iden- 
tity document.  It  should  appear  to  be  genu- 
ine and  to  relate  to  the  IndlvlduaL 

After  September  1.  1987.  the  "special 
nUe"  expires,  and  these  applicants  wm  need 
to  show  a  work  authorizatoin  docummt  to 
be  hired  or  to  continue  to  work,  finployers 
must  upds^  the  Form  1-9  by  recording  the 
work  authorization. 

(Material  not  reproducible  In  the  Raooas.) 
BrnjOoyment  eliffiMlUv  verification  (Form 

1-9) 
(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rbcx»s.) 

SmplovmeiU  SlioOMUif  Verification 
Notice:  Authority  for  collecting  informar 
Uon  on  thto  form  to  Title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  1324A.  which  requires  em- 
ployers to  verify  employment  ellgtbmty  of 
tntttviduals  on  a  form  miproved  by  the  At- 
torney OeneraL  Thto  form  wm  be  used  to 
verify  the  titdividual's  ellglbmty  for  onploy- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Failure  to 
present  thto  form  for  inspection  to  officers 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice or  Department  of  Labor  within  the  time 
period  by  regulation,  or  improper  craople- 
Uon  or  retention  of  thto  form,  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  above  law  and  may  result 
money  penalty. 

8ectl<m  1.  Instructltm  to  Employee/Prepare 
for  ccmiplettng  form 
Instructions  for  the  employee: 
AU  employees,  upon  being  hired,  must 
complete  Section  1  of  thto  form.  Any  person 
hired  after  November  6, 1986  must  complete 
thto  form.  (For  the  purpose  of  completion  of 
thto  form  the  term  "hired"  applies  to  those 
employed,  recruited  or  referred  for  a  fee.) 

All  employees  must  print  or  type  their 
complete  name,  address,  date  of  Mrth,  and 
Social  Security  Number.  The  block  which 
correctly  Indlcatea  the  employeCa  immigra- 
tion status  must  be  chewed.  If  the  second 
block  to  checked,  the  employee's  Allen  Reg- 
istration Number  must  be  ivovlded.  If  the 
third  block  to  checked,  the  employee's  Allen 


Reglstratlan  Number  or  ^*''*n*~'  Number 
must  be  provided,  as  weD  as  the  date  of  ex- 
piratlan  of  that  statua.  if  it  expiree. 

AU  employeea  whoae  preaent  namea  differ 
from  Urth  namea,  becauae  of  marriage  or 
other  reaaona,  must  print  or  type  their  Urth 
namea  In  the  apmopriate  apace  of  Section  1. 
Alao,  emidoyeea  whoae  namea  change  after 
employment  verification  ahould  report 
theae  changea  to  their  employer. 

All  employeea  must  sign  and  date  the 
form. 

Instruetkms  for  the  preparer  of  the  form, 
if  not  the  employee: 

If  a  person  aasists  the  employee  with  onn- 
pleting  thto  form,  the  preparer  must  certify 
the  form  by  signing  It  and  printing  or 
typing  hto  or  her  complete  name  and  ad- 


Secton  3.  Instruetkms  to  Employer  for 
completing  thto  form 

(For  the  purpose  of  completion  of  this 
form,  the  term  "employer"  applies  to  em- 
ployen  snd  those  who  recruit  or  refer  for  a 
fee.) 

Employers  must  complete  thto  section  by 
wramining  evidence  of  Identity  and  employ- 
ment ellglbmty,  and;  checking  the  appropri- 
ate  box  in  Uat  A  or  boxea  In  both  Usts  B 
and  C;  recording  the  document  identifica- 
tion number  and  expiration  date  (if  any);  re- 
cording the  type  of  form  if  not  specifically 
identified  in  the  list;  signing  the  certifica- 
tion sectlcm. 

Note:  Employers  are  responsible  for  rever- 
Ifying  employment  ellglbmty  of  employees 
whose  employment  ellglbmty  documoits 
carry  sn  expiration  date. 

Ccwles  of  documoitation  presented  by  sn 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  establtohing 
identity  and  employment  ellglbmty  may  be 
copied  and  retained  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  thto  form 
and  no  other  purpose.  Any  copies  of  docu- 
mentation nuule  for  thto  purpoee  should  be 
maintained  with  thto  form. 

Name  changea  of  employees  which  occur 
after  preparation  of  thto  form  should  be  re- 
corded on  the  form  by  lining  through  the 
old  name,  printing  the  new  nsme  and  the 
reason  (such  aa  marriage),  and  dating  and 
initialing  the  changea.  Itaployers  should 
not  attempt  to  delete  or  eraae  the  old  name 
in  any  fashion 

Employes  may  photocopy  or  reprint  thto 
form  as  necessary. 

Retention  of  Records. 

The  completed  form  must  be  retained  by 
the  employer  for  three  yean  after  the  date 
of  hiring;  or  one  year  after  the  date  the  em- 
ployment to  termhiated,  whichever  to  later. 
PABT  voua— UKLAwnn.  sisrsntniATiOH 

The  new  immigration  law  alao  prohibits 
dtocrlminatloiL  Under  thto  law.  If  you  have 
four  or  more  employeea,  you  may  not  dis- 
criminate against  sny  individual  (other  than 
an  unauthoriaed  alien)  in  hiring,  diacharg- 
ing,  or  recruiting  or  referring  for  a  fee  be- 
cauae of  that  individual's  national  origin  or. 
In  the  caae  of  a  dtiaen  or  Intending  dtteen, 
becauae  of  hto  w  her  dttaenahlp  status. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rlg^U  Act  of  1964 
and  the  remedies  against  discrimination  it 
provides  alao  remain  in  effect.  Title  VH  pro- 
hlbltB  dtocrimlnatlon  agalnat  any  individual 
on  the  baato  (tf  national  origin  In  hiring,  dis- 
charge, recruitment,  aasignment,  compensa- 
tion.  and  other  terma  and  condltlona  of  em- 
ployment with  respect  to  employen  aubject 
to  Ita  coverage.  Clalma  of  national  origin  dis- 
crimination agalnat  emidoyen  with  fifteen 
or  more  employees  should  be  filed  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Oommis- 
sion. 


Under  the  new  immigration  law,  charges 
of  national  mlgln  discrimination  anJnst  em- 
ployen with  four  through  fourteen  employ- 
ees and  charges  of  citizenship  dtocrimlna- 
tlon agalnat  employen  with  four  or  more 
employeea  ahould  be  filed  with  the  Office  of 
^oedal  Counael  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Discrimination  chargea  may  be  filed 
either  by  peraona  who  believe  they  were  dis- 
criminated agalnat  in  employment  on  the 
baato  of  national  origin  or  dtizenahlp  status 
(or  by  a  person  on  their  behalf)  or  by  INS 
offlcen  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  dis- 
crimination has  occurred.  Discrimination 
charges  must  be  filed  within  180  days  of  the 
discriminatory  act  The  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  wm  notify  the  employer  by  cer- 
tified mafl  within  ten  days  upon  receipt  of  a 
charge  of  discrimination.  After  tnveatlgating 
the  charge,  the  ^Mdal  Counael  may  file  a 
complaint  with  an  administrative  law  Judge. 
If  the  Special  Coimsel  does  not  file  a  com- 
plaint within  120  days  of  receiving  the 
charge,  the  person  making  the  charge 
(other  than  an  INS  officer)  may  initiate 
filing  a  complaint  with  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  The  administrative  law  Judge  wm 
conduct  a  hearing  and  issue  a  dedslim. 

Employen  found  to  have  engaged  in  dis- 
criminatory practices  under  the  new  inunl- 
gratlon  law  wm  be  ordered  to  stop  the  pro- 
hibited practice.  They  may  also  be  wtlered 
to  hire,  with  or  without  back  pay,  Indlvld- 
uato  directly  injured  by  the  dtocrlminatlmi; 
pay  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  Individual 
dtoerimlnated  against  (up  to  $2,000  for  each 
such  individual  In  cases  of  employen  previ- 
ously fined);  and  keep  certain  reoorda  re- 
garding the  hiring  of  appllcanta  »»«<  em- 
ployeea. If  a  court  deddea  that  the  loaing 
party's  claim  has  no  reasonable  baato  in  fact 
or  law,  the  court  may  award  attorneys'  fees 
to  prevailing  parties  other  than  the  United 
States. 

For  more  Information  concerning  the  snU- 
discrimlnation  section  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion law,  write  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Counsel  for  Immigration-Related  Unfair 
Employment  Practices,  P.O.  Box  65490, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036-54M. 

For  more  information  on  Title  VII  and 
polides  and  procedures  of  the  Equal  OpitoT- 
tunity  Commission,  call  1-80O-USA-EEOC. 
PAaT  nvi — PBULTias  voa  paomaiiau 

PBACnCBS 

1.  CHvU  PenaUiet 

If  an  investigation  reveato  that  an  employ- 
er haa  violated  the  new  immigration  law 
with  reapect  to  employees  hired  after  No- 
vember 6.  1986,  INS  may  take  action. 
During  the  first  year  of  implementation 
( Juite  1.  1987-May  31.  1988)  INS  wm  contin- 
ue to  assist  employen  in  complying  with  the 
law.  In  additicui.  INS  wm  only  Issue  a  dta- 
tion  for  first  violations.  Further  violations 
during  thto  period  may  result  in  the  penal- 
ties described  below.  When  INS  intends  to 
impose  thoae  penaltiea.  the  Service  first 
iasues  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  Fine.  Employen 
who  receive  a  Notice  may  requeat  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  Judge.  If  a 
hearing  to  not  requeated  within  30  days,  the 
penalty  wm  be  tanpoaed.  After  May  31. 1988. 
INS  wm  no  longer  iasue  warning  dtatlons, 
and  first  vlolationa  may  reault  in  poialtiea. 

Hiring  or  continuing  to  employ  unauthu'- 
ized  employeea.  Employen  determined  to 
have  knowingly  hired  unauthoriaed  employ- 
ees (or  to  be  wnnMwiitwy  tO  CmplOy  peTSODS 
knowing  that  they  sre  or  have  become  un- 
authoriaed) may  be  fined  as  follows: 

FIrrt  Vkdatkm.  Not  less  than  $250  and  not 
more  than  $2,000  for  each  unauthorised  em- 
ployee. 


Second  Vkdatkm.  Not  leas  than  $2,000  and 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  unauthoriaed 
employee. 

Subaequent  AHolationa.  Not  leas  than 
$3,000  and  not  more  than  $10,0M  for  each 
unauthorized  employee. 

Falling  to  comply  with  record-keeping  re- 
quirementa.  Envloyen  who  faO  to  properly 
complete,  retain,  and  preaent  for  '"t****"" 
the  Form  1-9  as  required  by  law  face  dvQ 
fines  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $1000  (or  each  employee  for  whom  the 
Form  was  not  completed,  retataied.  or  pre- 
aented.  In  determining  penaltiea.  oonalder- 
ation  shall  be  Uvea  to  the  aiae  of  the  bual- 
ness.  good  faith  efforta  to  comply,  the  aerl- 
ousness  of  the  violation,  and  whether  the 
vi4datlan  Involved  unauthoriaed  employees. 

Requiring  indemnlficatlozL  Employen 
f otmd  to  have  required  a  bond  cr  indemnity 
from  an  irKUvldual  against  liability  under 
the  new  law  may  be  fined  $1000  and  ordered 
to  make  reatltutlon.  either  to  the  peraon 
who  was  required  to  pay  the  iiKlemnlty.  or, 
if  that  person  caniwt  be  located,  to  the 
United  Statea  Treasury. 

Recruiting  unauthorized  — f«»f^'  agricul- 
tural worken  outalde  the  United  Statea. 
Employen  who  knowingly  recruit  unauthor- 
ised worken  outside  the  United  States  to 
pof orm  araaonal  agricultural  labor  face  the 
same  penalties  as  for  hiring  unauthorized 
workers,  unless  the  worken  recruited  have 
been  granted  seasonal  Agricultural  Worko* 
(SAW)atatus. 

2.  CrimiyuU  PeruUtiei. 
Engaging  In  a  pattern  or  practioe  of  know- 
ingly hirtfij  or  «v»ntlmii¥iy  tO  CBiplOy  UnaU- 

thoriaed  employeea.  Employen  ooovleted 
for  having  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practioe 
of  knowingly  hiring  unauthoriaed  aliens 
after  November  6. 1986,  may  face  flnea  of  up 
to  $3000  per  employee  and/iv  alx  montha 
Impriaonmmt.  The  same  pemdtlea  apply  to 
engaging  in  apatton  or  practice  of  recruit- 
ing unauthorized  sfasonal  agricultural 
worken  outalde  the  United  Statea.  Criminal 
sanctitHis  wm  be  reserved  for  serious  or  re- 
peated violations. 

Engaging  in  fraud  or  false  statements,  or 
otherwise  misiising  visas,  immigration  per- 
mits, aiul  Identity  documents.  Persons  who 
use  fraudulent  Identification  or  onployment 
ellglbmty  documents  or  documents  that 
were  lawfully  issued  to  another,  or  vriu> 
make  a  falae  statement  or  atteatatlon.  tot 
purpoaea  of  aatiafying  the  employment  dlgl- 
bmty  requirements  may  be  imiHisoned  for 
up  to  five  yean  or  fined  or  both. 

PABT  SIX— TmBTUILZ  VOB  1 
VOtlPICATIOIII 

December  1, 1988  through  Mat  31. 1987 
PubUc  EducaUon  Period.  Thto  to  an  initial 
period  established  by  law  for  the  publica- 
tion of  regulations  and  illssdiiiliisHiai  of 
forms  and  informatioo.  During  thto  period, 
dtatlons  are  not  issued  and  tinea  are  not 
levied. 

June  1, 1987  Oirough  Maw  31. 1988 
Citation  Period.  Thto  to  a  one-year  period 
for  public  education  and  enforcement.  INS 
wm  work  with  employer  aaaodatlana,  labor 
unions,  and  othen  to  provide  amiatanrf.  de- 
velop voluntary  ooopeiatlon.  and  encourage 
efforta  to  hire  legal  emidoyeea.  Penaltiea  are 
ix>t  impoaed  for  flrst-otfenae  violations 
during  thto  time,  snd  a  warning  dtatlon  to 
iaaued  which  ffxplatna  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation. For  subsequent  or  repeated  vlola- 
tiona. dvU  or  in  some  caaea  criminal  penal- 
tiea can  be  impoaed. 
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JtaM  i.  1U7  fkmnik  StpteMtar  1. 19*7 
1  Rale  Fartod.  ttaidoyen  mv  blre 
I  to  enploy  anployew  who  attcat 
on  Um  Vtan  !-•  tint  thay  haw^ygled  or 
liittml  to  ippiy  for  lacaltaBtian,  Spoctol  Ac- 
rteuttonl  Wocker.  or  Cabon/Batttan  ■Utut 
if  tte  wKinn  baro  not  yet  recdved 
itramthelNS. 
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■noettve  Date  for  FoD  teforeement.  Am 
at  tlito  date.  dtatloBB  «m  no  longer  be 
taMMd  for  fbat  vtolatlaaa.  Knidoyen  who 
Tlolgte  the  law  may  fkoe  civil  or  criminal 


JtaM  1. 1*97  Oumig^  Sonember  30,  IMt 
Detanal  period  for  ftnployeiB  of  Seaaonal 
Acrteultoral  Workere.  Fenaltlea  wffl  not 
amly  to  empkiyeta  of  ■eaeonal  acrlcoltural 
worken  ^n<»ig  thto  period.  This  deferral 
doea  not  apply  to  the  prohlbltkm  asalnst  re- 
enittment  at  unauthorted  cmidoyeea  who 
are  outride  the  Uhtted  Statea.  Aa  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  IMS.  IMS  wffl  becln  full  enforcement 
of  the  tow  with  reapect  to  tbeae  acricultural 
employera. 


PAKTI 


-naxaocxioaa  fOB 
iroaAi 


■n>e  provlaioM  of  the  new  tow  that  apply 
to  anployera  alao  aidy  to  thoae  who  recruit 
penom  and  refer  them  to  potential  employ- 
era in  ratnm  for  a  fee  and  thoae  who  refer 
or  prwTlde-doeamenta  or  information  about 
IH)Ttw«#  to  employeia  in  return  for  a  fee. 
TlM  provialooa  do  not  apply  to  persons  who 
recmtt  for  their  own  company  or  buatneae. 
m  B******"*  union  hirinc  halto  that  refer 
m^iwi  mt^iiixM  or  nonunion  individuals  who 
pay  luemberahlp  dnea  are  not  conaldered  to 
be  reemttera  or  leterrers  for  a  fee. 

Reemttera  and  ref errera  for  a  fee  are  not 
icooired  to  verify  the  atatua  of  persons  re- 
ferred between  November  6.  1986,  and  May 
SI,  1M7.  Starttnc  June  1.  IMT.  they  should 
complete  Porm  1-*  when  a  person  they  refer 
to  an  employer  ia  hired  by  that  employer. 
The  Form  ahoold  be  completed  within  three 

In  It'"—  daya  of  the  hire. 

Beaultera  and  ref  errera  may  dcalgnatie 
tgni^  to  complete  the  verlflcatlon  proce- 
duna  on  their  behalf,  auch  aa  notariea,  nar 
tt^Mi  aaaodatlona.  or  emidoyera.  If  the  em- 
lAoyer  who  hlrea  the  referred  individual  is 
^f^g^mtmA  as  the  acent,  the  employer  needs 
only  to  provide  the  recruiter  or  ref  errer 
with  a  pbotooopy  of  the  Fi»m. 

Beiaulteia  and  refetiers  must  retain  Uie 
Item  1-9  for  three  yeara  after  the  date  the 
referred  individual  waa  hired  by  the  employ- 
er. They  muat  alao  preaent  Forms  for  tn- 
speetlon  to  an  IMS  otfloo-  after  three  days' 
advance  notice. 

The  pit^ittM  deacrfbed  in  Part  Pour 
apply  to  lecrattins  and  referrinc  unauthor- 
twd  cmployeea  for  a  fee  which  occura  afto^ 
May  SI.  1967. 

rtaa 


I  <iuaano«a  too  mat  bavb 

ABOUT  THE  POni  !-• 

Q.  Do  United  Statea  cttiMna  need  to  prove 
they  are  diglble  to  work? 

A.  Tea.  While  Untted  Statea  dtiaena  are 
aatomatlGally  eUgHile  for  employment,  they 
too  miMt  provide  the  required  documenU 
and  complete  the  Form  1-9. 

Q.  Do  I  need  to  complete  an  1-9  tm  every- 
one who  appUea  for  a  Job  with  my  company? 

A.  Ma  Ton  need  to  complete  I-9'a  only  for 
people  you  aebially  hire.  For  purpoaea  of 
the  new  tow.  a  peraon  ia  "hired"  when  he  or 
■be  begtna  to  work  f or  yoo. 

Q.  If  rfffp*— »«'  aooepU  a  Job  with  my  com- 
pany but  wffl  not  atart  work  tar  a  month. 


can  I  complete  the  1-9  when  the  employee 
aocepta  the  Job? 

A.  Yea.  Whfle  the  tow  requlrea  you  to  com- 
plete the  1-9  what  the  peracm  actually 
beciiw  workinc  for  you,  you  may  ccnnplete 
the  rana  when  he  or  she  accepts  the  Job. 

Q.  Do  I  need  to  fffl  out  an  1-9  for  inde- 
pendent contractors  or  their  employees? 

A.  No.  For  eTample.  if  you  contract  with 
another  "^r^^y  to  provide  temporary  aeo- 
ratarial  aervloea.  you  do  not  have  to  com- 
plete I-9's  for  that  company's  employees. 
The  other  company  is  re«>onaible  for  oom- 
pletlns  the  I-9's  for  Its  own  employeea. 
However,  you  must  not  knowingly  use  con- 
tract labor  to  circumvent  the  tow  against 
hiring  unauthorlaed  wwkera. 

Q.  Do  I  need  to  ctanplete  an  1-9  tox  people 
I  hired  after  November  6.  1986,  if  they  left 
the  Job  before  June  1. 1987? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Doea  the  new  tow  apply  to  my  current 
employeea  if  I  hired  them  befme  it  waa 
passed? 

A.  No.  You  are  not  reouired  to  verify 
status  or  complete  I-9'8  for  current  employ- 
eea hired  before  November  7, 1986.  However, 
U  you  chooae  to  o(»nplete  1-9*8  for  theae  em- 
ployeea, you  should  do  so  for  all  your  cur- 
rent employeea  hired  before  November  7, 
1986. 

Q  What  if  a  current  employee  waa  hired 
before  November  7.  1986,  but  haa  recently 
taken  an  approved  leave  of  abaenoe? 

A.  You  do  not  need  to  ccnnplete  an  1-9  for 
that  employee  if  he  or  she  was  temporarily 
absent  fnan  work  for  approved  paid  or 
unpaid  leave,  strike,  or  temporary  layoff,  or 
was  transferred  to  another  location  of  your 
busineas.  However,  if  the  onployee  quit  or 
was  terminated,  you  should  oomidete  an  1-9 
as  you  would  for  others  hired  after  Novem- 
ber 6.  1986.  You  must  alao  verify  onploy- 
ment  eligibility  and  complete  an  1-9  if  an 
onployee  leaves  or  is  removed  from  the 
United  States  because  of  an  order  by  a 
Judge  or  INS. 

Those  conditions  alao  apply  to  employeea 
hired  after  November  7,  1986.  Once  you 
have  completed  an  1-9  for  thoae  employeea. 
you  will  not  need  to  fill  out  a  new  Form  if 
they  have  a  temporary  absence  for  ap- 
proved leave,  strike,  layoff,  or  transfer. 

Q.  Wffl  I  be  subject  to  employer  sanctions 
penalties  if  a  current  employee  I  hired 
before  November  7, 1986,  ia  an  fflegal  alien? 
A.  No.  You  wffl  not  be  subject  to  employer 
sanctions  penalties  for  merely  retaining  in 
your  workforce  an  Illegal  alien  hired  before 
November  7.  1986.  The  fact  that  an  fflegal 
alien  was  on  your  payroll  before  November 
7,  1M6.  does  not  give  him  or  her  any  right 
to  remain  In  the  United  States.  Unleaa  the 
alien  is  legalised  or  otherwise  obtains  per- 
miasl<m  from  INS  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  he  or  she  is  subject  to  apprehension 
andremovaL 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  fflegal  alloi  em- 
ployees ask  me  to  help  them  in  legalizing 
their  stotus? 

A.  You  can  assist  past  and  preaent  em- 
ployeea who  may  qualify  by  inoviding  docu- 
mentaticm  of  employmoit  hiatory.  Employ- 
ment documentation  fumiabed  by  employ- 
era  and  ixeaented  by  legalization  applicanta 
wffl  be  uaed  cmly  to  determine  the  appll- 
eant'a  ellgibfflty  for  lectl  atatua.  The  gov- 
omnent  wffl  not  use  the  documents  agalnat 
the  employer  except  in  caaea  of  fraud  by  the 
employer. 

If  allena  do  not  know  how  to  apply  for 
lyg^i  statue,  they  may  be  able  to  get  help 
from  varioua  organiaatiana.  auch  as  church- 
es, community  groupa,  or  buaineaa  asanria- 


tlona,  which  have  been  daaignated  by  INS  to 
adviae  allena  and  help  them  prmare  appllca- 


You  can  alao  adviae  them  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Servfcse  (IRS)  may  be  abte  to 
provide  them  with  documentatiim  to  voify 
reaidenoe.  To  obtain  thia  doeummtaaon. 
employeea  should  contact  IRS  in  peraon  or 
by  correapondence  to  the  aervloe  center 
whoe  they  filed  their  tax  retunKa).  A  letter 
to  IRS  ahould  taidude  name,  addreaa  of 
filing,  social  security  number  (both  qwuaea' 
numbera  if  a  Jcrfnt  return  waa  filed),  tax 
year  or  yeara  required  and  ooplea  of  any  cor^ 
reapondenoe  received  from  IRS  relating  to 
the  requeated  yeara.  IRS  wffl  then  iaaue 
them  a  Form  6166  (Certification  of  Filing  a 
Tax  Return)  if  the  tax  information  is  verifi- 
able. ,  _, 
Q.  May  I  specify  which  documenU  I  wffl 
accept  for  verification? 

A.  No.  You  must  accept  any  document  or 
combination  of  documents  listed  on  the  1-9 
or  in  Part  Nine  of  thia  Handbook  that 
m»pear  to  be  genuine. 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  the  person  I  hire  is 
unable  to  provide  the  required  documents 
within  three  days? 

A.  If  an  employee  is  unable  to  provide  the 
required  document  or  documents,  within 
three  days  he  or  she  must  at  least  produce  a 
receipt  showing  that  he  or  she  haa  applied 
for  the  document.  The  employee  must 
produce  the  document  itself  within  31  daya 
of  the  hire. 

Q.  What  ia  my  reaponsibfflty  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  documents? 

A.  You  should  examine  the  documents 
and  if  they  appear  to  be  genuine  on  their 
face  and  to  relate  to  the  person,  you  should 
accept  them.  If  on  their  face  the  documoita 
do  not  appear  to  be  genuine  or  to  relate  to 
the  peraon.  you  should  not  accept  them.  In 
addition,  if  the  woik  authorization  docu- 
ments carry  reatrictlona.  you  should  abide 
by  them. 

Q.  What  identity  documents  are  aoceptar 
ble  for  minors? 

A.  You  should  alao  be  aware  that  any 
social  security  number  starting  with  a  "9"  is 
an  invalid  number.  Employees  who  are 
using  such  numbers  should  be  instructed  to 
get  a  proper  social  security  number  using 
Form  SS-S,  available  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Adminlatratlon. 

If  the  minor  doea  not  have  any  of  the 
Identity  documents  listed  in  Part  Nine,  he 
or  she  doea  not  have  to  produce  an  identity 
document  If  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  com- 
pletes the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Form 
for  the  minor. 

Q.  When  do  I  fffl  out  the  1-9  if  I  hire 
someone  for  less  than  three  days? 

A.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the  em- 
ployee's first  working  day.  If  the  person  is 
providing  intermittent  domestic  service  in 
your  home,  how  do  not  need  to  complete  an 
1-9. 

Q.  What  if  the  person  I  hire  after  Novem- 
ber 6,  1986.  is  an  illegal  alien  who  has  ap- 
plied or  intends  to  apply  for  legalization? 

A.  There  is  a  "special  rule"  for  theae  ap- 
plicanta. Up  unto  September  1,  1987.  you 
should  fffl  out  the  1-9  aa  ffluatrated  on  page 

*• 

After  September  1,  1987  even  theae  allena 

muat  i»ovide  work  authorization  documenta 
and  you  should  update  the  1-9  to  reflect  the 
authorisation. 

Q.  What  if  I  rehire  someone  who  previoua- 
ly  filled  out  an  1-9? 

A.  You  dont  need  to  complete  a  new  1-9  if 
you  rehire  the  peraon  within  three  yeara  of 
the  initial  hire,  and  the  information  on  the 


Form  indieatea  that  the  peraon  is  stffl  au- 
thortaed  to  woriL 

Q.  What  do  I  do  when  an  employee's  work 
anthorliatton  expires? 

A.  You  wffl  need  to  update  the  1-9  if  you 
want  to  continue  employing  the  person.  At 
that  time,  the  employee  must  preaent  a  doc- 
ument that  either  shows  an  extension  of 
employment  ellglhfflty  or  that  is  a  new 
grant  of  work  authorisation.  If  the  employ- 
ee cannot  produce  auch  a  document,  that 
person  Is  no  longer  eligible  to  worlc  Con- 
tinuing to  employ  that  a  perscm  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  tow,  even  if  the  employee  was 
previously  authorized  to  woriL 

Q.  Aa  an  employer,  do  I  have  to  fill  out  all 
the  1-9*8  myaelf? 

A.  No,  you  may  designate  someone  to  fffl 
out  the  Form  for  you  such  as  a  personnel 
officer,  foreman,  agent,  or  anyone  else 
acting  in  your  Interest  However,  you  are 
sUll  responsible  for  ctnnpliance  with  the 
new  tow. 

Q.  Can  I  contract  with  someone  to  com- 
plete 1-9*8  for  my  business? 

A.  Yes.  You  can  contract  with  another 
peraon  or  business  to  verify  employees'  work 
ellgibfflty  and  complete  the  I-9*s  for  you.  If 
you  do  so,  of  course,  you  are  stffl  responsible 
for  the  contractor's  actions  and  could  be 
liable  for  any  yUOaXiaoB  at  the  new  tow. 

Q.  Aa  an  employer,  can  I  negotiate  my  re- 
apraiatbfflty  to  complete  the  I-9'a  in  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  with  a  union? 

A.  Yea.  You  are  stffl  responsible  for  com- 
pliance with  the  new  tow. 

Q.  When  I  review  the  identity  and  work 
authorization  documents,  should  I  make 
photocopies  of  them? 

A.  The  tow  does  not  require  you  to  photo- 
copy documents.  However,  if  you  wish  to 
make  photocopies,  you  must  retain  them 
with  the  1-9.  Photocopies  must  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Q.  What  are  the  requirements  for  retain- 
ing the  1-9? 

A.  You  must  retain  the  Form  for  at  least 
three  years.  If  you  employ  the  person  for 
more  than  three  years,  you  must  retain  the 
Form  for  one  year  after  the  person  leaves 
your  employment. 

Q.  Wffl  I  get  any  advance  notice  if  an  INS 
or  DOL  officer  wishes  to  inspect  my  I-9'8? 

A.  Yea.  The  officer  wffl  give  you  at  least 
three  days'  advance  notice  before  the  in- 
spection. He  or  she  wffl  not  need  to  show 
you  a  subpoena  or  warrant  at  that  time. 
Failure  to  provide  the  I-9'8  for  inspection 
could  result  in  civQ  money  penaltlea. 

Q.  What  happens  if  I  do  everything  the 
new  tow  requires  and  INS  discovers  that  one 
of  my  employees  is  not  actually  authorized 
to  work? 

A.  Unless  the  government  can  show  that 
you  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  fflegal 
status  of  the  employee,  you  will  have  an  af- 
firmative defense  against  the  imposition  of 
employer  sanctions  penalties  if  you  have 
done  the  following  ttiings: 

Had  employees  fffl  out  their  part  of  the  I- 
9  when  they  started  to  worlc- 

ChedEed  the  required  documenta  (they 
should  appear  to  be  genuine  and  to  relate  to 
the  Indhridual): 

Properly  completed  the  1-9; 

Retained  the  Form  for  the  spedfled  time; 


Presented  the  Form  upon  requeat  to  an 
IMS  or  Department  of  Labor  officer  (you 
wffl  receive  at  leaat  three  days'  advance 
nottoe). 

Q.  How  can  I  avoid  diacrlminatlon  while 
complying  with  the  new  immigration  tow? 

A.  Bnidoyera  can  avoid  diaertminatlon  by 
apidylng  the  verification  prooedurea  of  the 


Act  to  all  nevrty  hired  employeea  and  by 
hiring  without  reapect  to  the  national  origin 
or  dtlzenahlp  atatua  of  thoae  authorised  to 
wo  A  in  the  United  Statea.  Seeking  identity 
and  employment  ellgibfflty  documenta  only 
from  individuals  of  a  particular  national 
origin  or  from  those  who  appear  or  sound 
foreign  viototes  the  new  immigration  tow 
and  may  also  be  a  violation  of  Title  VXI  of 
the  OvQ  Rl^U  Act  of  1964.  Employers 
should  not  discharge  present  employees, 
refuse  to  hire  new  employees,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  foreign  appear- 
ance, language,  or  name.  It  is  also  a  viola- 
tion of  Title  Vn  to  dlacrimlnate  against  em- 
ployees or  aiHDlicants  for  employment  on 
the  basis  of  national  orgin. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  state  employment 
agencies  can  certify  that  people  they  refer 
are  eligible  to  work.  Is  that  true? 

A.  Yes.  State  employment  agendes  may 
elect  to  provide  Indlviduato  they  refer  to  em- 
ployers with  a  certification  of  employment 
ellgibfflty.  If  one  of  theae  agendea  refers 
employees  to  you  and  an  employee  presents 
you  with  one  of  these  certifications,  you  do 
not  have  to  cheA  documents  or  complete  I- 
9  and  present  It  for  inspection  if  requested. 
Employers  who  hire  people  referred  by 
state  employment  agendes  should  become 
familiar  with  what  an  authorised  state  em- 
ployment agency  certification  looks  like. 

Q.  Where  can  I  get  the  Form  1-9? 

A.  There  are  copies  of  the  Form  1-9  in  this 
Handbook.  If  you  need  more,  you  can  pho- 
tocopy or  print  the  Forms.  You  may  obtain 
a  limited  nimiber  of  copies  from  INS.  Or 
you  may  order  them  in  bulk  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  at  the  following 
address: 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Qov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
30402  (TeL  (303)  783-32S8). 

Q.  What  if  one  of  my  employees  tells  me 
that  his  or  her  Social  Security  Number  is  in- 
valid? 

A.  You  should  teD  the  employee  to  get  a 
proper  Social  Security  Number  by  complet- 
ing a  Form  SS-5.  This  Form  ia  available 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
You  do  not  need  to  amend  your  employ- 
ment tax  returns.  However,  when  the  em- 
ployee gives  you  the  new  niunber.  you 
should  file  Form  W-3C  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  for  the  yeara  in  which 
you  reported  income  and  withholding  under 
the  incorrect  number. 

Q.  What  advice  ahould  I  give  to  my  em- 
Itloyeea  ^plying  to  legalise  their  status  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Tax  obligations? 

A.  You  can  advise  employees  that  when 
they  apply  to  INS  for  permanent  resident 
status,  they  wffl  be  given  an  IRS  publication 
explaining  requirements  for  filing  Form  W- 
4  or  W-4A  to  insure  correct  withholding  of 
tax  on  wagea,  prooedtires  for  correcting 
prior  year  tax  records  (if  an  invalid  social 
security  number  waa  uaed)  and  other  gulde- 
linea  relating  to  tax  benefits. 

Q.  What  advice  should  I  give  to  newly- 
hired  employees  who  ask  about  their  Feder- 
al income  tax  obligations? 

A.  FIrat,  you  can  tell  them  it  ia  important 
to  have  a  valid  aodal  security  number  and 
to  properly  oranplete  a  W-4  or  W-4A  so  that 
the  employer  can  withhold  the  proper 
amount  for  Income  tax.  Second,  you  can  en- 
courage employees  to  apply  for  social  securi- 
ty numbera  for  their  dependent  children 
who  wffl  be  five  yeara  old  or  oldCT  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  IVigliining  in  1967,  auch 
numbera  are  required  to  be  inovided  for  de- 
pendenta  claimed  on  tax  retuma. 


PAST  mo— AOCBTABIX 


suamuTT 

The  following  documents  have  been  < 
nated  tm  determining  employment  eUglbll- 
ity  by  the  Immigratloo  Reform  and  Cootral 
Act  of  1986  and  the  implementing  regoto- 
tions.  As  stated  In  Part  Two.  the  employee 
wffl  need  to  provide  a  document  or  docu- 
ments that  establish  identity  and  employ- 
ment ellgibfflty.  A  complete  Uat  of  aooepta- 
ble  documents  is  given  below,  flamplea  of  ao- 
ceptaUe  documents  ajvear  on  the  following 
pages. 

Some  documents  establish  both  identity 
and  employment  ellgibfflty.  Theae  are  llated 
on  the  Fcmn  1-9  under  list  A.  "Documents 
that  Establish  Identity  and  Bnployment 
Ellgibfflty." 

If  a  peracm  does  not  provide  a  document 
for  list  A  he  or  she  must  provide  one  docu- 
ment that  eatabliahea  identity  and  one  docu- 
ment that  eatabliahea  employment  eligiba- 
Ity. 

In  order  to  eatabliah  identity,  the  peraon 
must  provide  a  state-iaaued  driver's  Uoenae. 
a  state-issued  identification  card,  or  one  oC 
the  other  documenta  in  liat  B,  bdow. 

In  order  to  eatabliah  employment  eliglba- 
ity,  the  peraon  muat  provide  a  Sodal  Securi- 
ty card,  a  United  Statea  birth  oettlflcate,  or 
one  of  the  Immigration  documenta  in  liat  C. 
below. 

If  an  employee  is  unable  to  provide  the  re- 
quired document  or  documents  within  three 
daya,  he  or  she  must  at  leaat  produce 
(within  three  days)  a  receipt  showing  that 
he  or  she  has  applied  for  the  document  The 
employee  must  produce  the  document  Itself 
within  31  days  of  the  hire. 

LUt  A— DocumenU  that  ettabtWi  identltg 
and  emvloiimtnt  eUffUrtUif 

United  States  Passport 

Orttflcate  of  United  States  catiamahlp, 
(INS  Form  N-fi60  or  N-Ml) 

Certificate  of  Naturalisation.  (INS  Fonn 
N-5MorN-«70) 

Unexpired  foreign  paaqwrt  which: 

Containa  an  tmexpired  atamp  which  reada 
"Proceaaed  for  1-881.  Temporary  Evidence 
of  Lawful  Admiaaion  for  permanent  real- 
dence.  Valid  untO  .  Bnployment  au- 
thorised:" or 

Has  attached  thereto  a  Form  1-94  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  passport  and  oontaina 
an  onployment  authorisation  atamp,  ao 
long  aa  the  period  of  endoraement  haa  not 
yet  expired  and  the  propoaed  employment  ia 
not  in  conflict  with  any  reatrictions  w  limi- 
tations identified  on  the  Form  I-9C 

Allen  Registration  Receipt  Card  (IMS 
Form  1-161)  or  Reaident  Allen  Card  (IMS 
Form  1-661).  itrovided  that  it  oontaina  a 
photograph  of  the  bearer. 

Temporary  Reaident  Card.  (INS  Form  I- 
688). 

Employment  Authoriaation  Card.  (IMS 
FormI-688A) 

LUt  B— DocumenU  that  e$tatMA  identUg 
For  indlviduala  16  years  of  age  or  older 
State-iaaued  drtver'a  Uoenae  or  atate-iasued 
identification  card  containing  a  photograph. 
If  the  driver's  Uoense  or  identification  card 
does  not  contain  a  photogratdi,  identifying 
information  should  be  Induded.  such  as 
name,  date  of  Mrth.  sex.  height,  color  of 
eyes,  and  address. 

School  Identificatton  card  with  a  photo- 
graph 
Voter's  registration  card 
United    States    Mffltary    card    or   draft 
record 


IttS 
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May  21, 1987 


May  21, 1987 
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13501 


1S600 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


May  21, 1987 


May  21, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


13501 


end 
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IdeotJllcatlan  card 
__•!  doeuBMntB 
OoMt   Ouard   Uerdiant 

by  a  Cuiadtan  tov- 


tsatboittjr 

Vtar  IndMdiMla  under  aae  16  who  are 
i«ia»iia  to  ptodnea  one  of  tbe  doeumenta 

UatodalwrK 
Sebool  raeocd  ormwft  card 
Cttnle  doctor  or  iMMPttal  reoord 
r  adMKd  record 


Uat  O-Oocaawwri  Otmt  artafttto* 
amttagmfmHUgOmtii 
flodal  OauuHjr  mmber  card,  other  than 
MM  wbMi  haa  pilntod  on  tta  face  "not  valid 

MMa:  Thla  moat  be  a  card  ianied  by  the 
ifMirf  oeiiuiity  Adtelniatratlon:  a  facatanOe 
(audi  aa  a  BMtal  or  plaatic  reprodoctlan  that 

people  can  boy)  la  not  aceqitable. 

An  ocliliMl  or  oerttfled  copy  of  a  bbrth  cer- 
tifleaie  ianied  by  a  atate.  county,  or  munici- 
pal authoftty  bearinc  an  ofOdal  aeaL 

XJaustnA   IMS   employment   authoriaa- 


Dtaaptoed  re-entry  permit.  (IMS  Form  I- 

txn. 

Otesplred  Refugee  Travel  Document. 
ORBVofml-STl). 

Oetttfleatlan  of  Birth  iaaoed  by  the  De- 
partmant  of  State.  (Vonn  VS-648). 

CCrtifleatlan  of  Birth  Abroad  iMoed  by 
the  DepartmeiA  of  State.  (Vann  D8-1SS0). 

Xtatted  Statea  Cltiaen  Identlf1ffatl<m  Card. 
(IKS  Focm  1-197). 

Mattve  American  tribal  document. 

IdwiHIVatltMi  Cted  f or  uae  of  Realdait 
nilBiiii  in  the  Italted  Statea.  (IMS  Form  I- 
179). 

DoewmaUtMA. 

Ceittfleate  of  United  Statea  cntiienahlp  N- 
6«0 

IHoed  by  IMS  to  indlftatuala  who  derived 
tUlBfT^Kip  thwmigh  parental  natiiraliiatlon: 
acquired  dtlaaahip  at  bbth  alsoad 
thmoi^  a  Ubtted  Statea  parent  or  parents; 
afmniiiiMi  iinif—titp  throu^  apidlcatltm  by 
united  Statea  cltiaen  adoptive  parenta;  and 
who.  punoant  to  aectian  341  of  the  Act, 
have  applied  for  a  certificate  of  dtiaenahlp. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rbcobd.) 
certificate  of  Matuialtaation  N-550  or  N-5T0 
by    IMS   to   naturaliaed    United 


(Material  not  reprodoefble  In  the  Ratxam.) 
I-M  Arrival-Departure  Record 

Arrlval-dQMrtore  record  iaaued  by  IMS  to 
nflolmmicrant  aUena  and  attachwl  to  an  un- 
eipiied  fonicn  paavort  An  individual  in 
poHeaalaB  of  **«*■  document  may  only  be 
employed  if  the  document  bean  an  employ- 
ment anthortmtlan  atamp.  The  expiration 
date  to  noted  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

(Material  not  reprododMe  in  the  Rboobd.) 
AUen  Redatratlan  Receipt  Card  1-151 

Imned  by  IMS  prior  to  June  1978,  to 
hnrfol  r— ■—»«—»*  reaident  (lawful  immi- 
gnnt)  aUena.  VaUd  Indefinite,  thla  card  is 
alao  *— ™»*»«'T  referred  to  aa  a  "green 
card." 

(Material  not  rq^rodndble  in  the  RaooBD.) 
ReaUent  AUcn  Card  I-Wl 

baaed  br  IMS  to  lawtal  permanent  reai- 
dent (lawful  iBunigrant)  aUena.  VaUd  indetl- 
nttdy,  thla  card  la ««— ™«»«'r  referred  to  as 
a  *'gieen  caitf*  and  la  a  revised  edltlan  of 
tI-18L 


(Material  not  reprodocflde  In  the  Raooas.) 
Temporary  Reaident  Card  I-MS 

laoed  by  IMS  to  applicants  for  temporary 
reaident  status  after  their  interview  for  le- 
jpM^»w.  or  SAW  status.  It  Is  valid  untO 
the  ffiplTatlim  date  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
document. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Raooaxt.) 

ftnployment  Authorlaatian  Card  I-488A 

Imued  by  IMS  to  legaliaati(m  and  SAW  ap- 
pUcanta  aftCT  they  file  their  applications  It 
is  valid  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  Issu- 
ance and  has  the  expiration  date  stated  on 
the  face  of  the  card. 

(Material  not  reproducible  In  the  Rsoobd.) 
DocitmeiU  LUt  B. 

Driver's  License. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 
Cocvment  list  C 

Social  Security  Card. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 

Birth  Ortlficates. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 

Unexpired  Re-Entry  Permit  1-327 
Ianied  by  IMS  to  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent (lawful  immigrant)  aliens  before  they 
leave  the  United  States  for  a  one  to  two 
year  period. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 

Unexpired  Refugee  Travel  Documoit  1-571 
Issued  by  INS  to  aliens  who  have  been 
granted  refugee  status.  The  expiration  date 
is  stated  on  page  four. 

(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 

Certification  of  Birth  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  FS-645 

Issued  by  the  Department  of  State  to  chil- 
dren of  United  States  citizens  bom  abroad. 
(Matolal  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 
Certification  of  Birth  Abroad  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  SUte  DS-1350 
Issued  by  Department  of  State  to  children 
of  United  States  citizens  bom  abroad. 
(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 
United  Statea  Citizen  Identification  Card  I- 
197 
Issued  by  INS  to  United  States  citizens. 
INS  no  longer  issues  this  card. 
(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 
IdenUf icatlcn  Card  for  use  of  Resident 

Citizen  in  the  United  States  1-179 
Issued  by  INS  to  United  SUtes  citizens 
who  are  residents  of  the  United  States.  INS 
DO  longer  issues  this  card. 
(Material  not  reproducible  in  the  Rboobd.) 

BOW  to  oaxAm  mobx  imvobiiatior 
If  you  have  questions  after  reviewing  this 
Handbook,    you   may   obtain   information 
from  one  of  the  following  local  INS  offices. 
Direct  your  call  or  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Employer  Relations  Offico'. 
Alotema 
75  Spring  Street  8.W.,  Atlanta,  OA  30303 

illasfca 
701  "C"  Street,  Room  D-251,  \joA  Box  16, 
Anchorage,  AK  99513 

Arisona 
230   North  First  Avenue,  Phoenix.   AZ 
85025 

Arfcaiuos 
701  Loyola  Avenue.  Room  T-8006.  Mew 
Orieana.  LA  70113 


CaUtomia 
300  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  Los  Ange- 
les. CA  90012 
880  Front  Street.  San  Diego,  CA  92188 
630  «»*»«»»»*  Street,  San  Francisco.  CA 
94111 

Oolondo 
1787  FMnal  Building,  1961  Stout  Street. 
Denver,  CO  80202 

Conneetieut 
JFK     Federal     Building,     Oovemment 
Center.  Boston.  MA  02203 
Delaware 
601  Market  Street,  Room  1321,  U.S.  Court- 
house, Philadelphia,  PA  19106 

DUtfict  of  Columbia. 
4420  North  Fairfax  Drive.  Arlington,  VA 
22203 

Florida 
7880  Biscayne  Boulevard.  Miami,  FL  33138 

(Seoryia 
75  Spring  Street  &W.,  Atlanta,  OA  30303 

Oitam 
505  Ala  Moana  Boulevard,  Honolulu,  HI 
96813 

Haioaii 
959  Ala  Moana  Boulevard,  Honolulu,  HI 
96813 

IdaJio 
Federal  Building,  Room  512.  310  South 
Parte  Drawer  10036,  Helena,  MT  69626-0036 

niinois 
219  South  Dearborn  Street.  C^iicago.  IL 
60604 

Indiana 
219  South  Dearbom  Street,  (nilcago,  IL 
60604 

lovaa 
FMeral  Building.  Room  1008.  106  South 
15th  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68102 
Kanta* 
9747  North  Conant  Avmue.  Kansas  City, 
MO  64153 

Kentvckv 
701  Loyola  Avenue.  Room  T-8005,  New 
Orleans.  LA  70113 

IiOttisiana 
701  Loyola  Avenue.  Room  T-8005,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70113 

Jfaine 
P.O.  Box  578.  Downtown  Station.  Port- 
land. ME  04112 

Uarylarid 
101  West  Lombard  Street.  Baltimore.  MD 
21201 

MaaaadnuetU 
JFK     FMeral     Building.     Oovemment 
Center,  Boston.  MA  02203 
MicMoan 
333   Mount  Elliott  Street,   Detroit,   MI 
48207 

Minnetoto 
927  Main  Poet  Office  Building.  St  Paul. 
ICN  55101 

Miuiuiwi 
701  Loyola  Avenue.  Room  T-8005,  Mew 
Orleans.  LA  70113 

MinouTi 
9747  NOTth  Conant  Avenue.  Kansas  City. 
MO  64153 


Jfontoaa 
FBdoal  BuHdlng.  Room  513.  310  South 
Park.  Drawer  10036.  Helena,  MT  59636-0036 
Nebntka 
Federal  BuHdlng.  Room  1008.  106  South 
15th  Street.  Omaha,  NE  68102 
Nevada 
330  North   First  Avenue,   Phoenix,   AZ 
85035 

New  HamiMhlre 
JFK     Federal     Building,     Oovemment 
Onter,  Boston.  MA  02203 

970  Broad  Street.  Newark.  NJ  07102 

New  Mexico 
343  U.a  Courthouse.  P.O.  Box  9398.  El 
Paso.  TX  79984 

New  York 
68  Court  Street,  Buffalo,  NY  14202 
26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York.  NY  10278 

North  Carolina 
75  firing  Street  aw..  Atlanta.  OA  30303 

North  Dalcota 
927  Main  Poet  Office  Buflding,  St  Paul. 
MN  55101 

Ohio 
1240  East  9th  Street  Room  1917.  Cleve- 
land. OH 

OMoAoma 
Federal  Building,  Room  6A  21,  1100  Com- 
merce Street  Dallas.  TX  75242 
'  OreQon 
511  N.W.  Broadway.  Portland.  OR  97209 

Pentutfivania 
601    Market    Street    Room    1321.    UJB. 
Courthouse.  Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
Puerto  Rico 
OPO  Box  5068,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
00936 

Rhode  Mand 
JFK     Federal     Building,     Oovemment 
Center.  Boston.  MA  02203 

South  Carolina 
75  Spring  Room  &W..  Atlanta.  OA  30303 

South  Dakota 
927  Main  Post  Office  Building.  St  Paul. 
MN  55101 

TVnnetsee 
701  Loyola  Avoiue.  Room  T-8005.  New 
Orieans.  LA  70113 

Texas 
Federal  Bulldfaig.  Room  6A  21. 1100  Com- 
merce Street  Dallas.  TX  75242 
P.O.  Box  9398.  El  Paso.  TX  79984 
2102  Teege  Road.  Harlingen.  TX  78550 
2627  Caroline  Street  Houston.  TX  770O4 
727  Bast  Durango,  Suite  A301.  San  Anto- 
nio. TX  78206 

Utah 
1787  Federal  Building.  1961  Stout  Street 
Doiver.  CO  80202 

Vermont 
P.O.  Box  578.  Downtown  Station.  Port- 
land. ME  04112 

Virginia 
4420  Nwth  Fairfax  Drive.  Arlington.  VA 
22203 

Virgin  Itlanda 
OPO  Box  5088.  San  Juan.  Puoto  Rico 


Weat  Virginia 

601  Market  Street  Room  1331,  UJa  Court- 
house, Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
Wleeoneln 
219  South  Dearbom  Street  Chicago,  IL 

60604 

Wpoming 
1787  Federal  Building.  1961  Stout  Street 

Denver,  CO  80202 

Border  patrol  headquartera 
1590  H  Street  P.O.  Drawer  V.  Blaine.  WA 

98230 
P.O.  Box  2020.  Del  Rio.  TX  78841-2020 
P.O.  Box  32689.  Detn^  MI  48232 
1111  North  Imperial  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  60. 

El  Cmtro.  CA  92243 
P.O.  Box  9578.  El  Paso.  TX  79986 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Orand  Forks.  ND  58206- 

1657 
P.O.  Box  112.  Havre.  MT  59501 
P.O.  Box  706.  Houlton.  MX  04730 
207  West  Del  Mar  Boulevard.  I^redo.  TX 

78041 
P.O.  Box  1.  Marfa.  TX  79843 
2301  South  Main  Street  McAllen,  TX 

78501 

161  N.E.  183rd  Street  PO.  Box  3663  Nor- 
land Branch.  Miami,  FL  33169 
P.O.  Box  6218.  New  Orleans.  LA  70174 
P.O.  Box  880.  Pleasanton,  CA  94566 
3752  Beyer  Boulevard.  San  Ysidro.  CA 

92073-9022 
P.O.  Box  18930,  Sp(*ane.  WA  99208 
Orand  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  705.  Seanton.  VT 

05488 
1970  West  AJo  Way,  Tucaon,  AZ  85713 
231  Orand  Island  Boulevard.  Tonawanda, 

NY  14150 
P.O.  Box  2708.  Yuma.  AZ  85364 
For  Employer  Requirement  Information 

Call  this  tollfree  number  1-800-777-7700 


Washington 
815  Airport  Way  South,  Seattle,  WA  98134 


OPPOSITION  TO  STRIKE  DcCON- 
CINI  PROVISION  TO  DELAY  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  EMPLOY- 
BCENT  SANCmON  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  ACT 
FOR  4  MONTHS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  Senator  Sncpsoii's 
amendment  to  delete  the  provisions 
requiring  a  4-month  delay  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provisions  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1M6.  It  is 
dear  that  this  delay  is  warranted  in 
light  of  the  many  problems  which 
have  been  en(»untered  in  the  inu)le- 
maitati(m  of  the  act. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Ccm- 
trol  Act  represents  compromises  which 
were  reached  after  long  hours  of  nego- 
tiations both  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  iSaoy  of  us  had  grave  con- 
cerns regarding  the  burdens  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions  would 
place  on  employers  and  the  threat 
that  these  sanctions  would  lead  to  in- 
creased discrimination  against  Hispan- 
ics.  Asians,  and  other  foreign-looking 
individuals.  We  were  also  doubtful 
that  the  act's  legalisation  program 
would  succeed  unless  adequate  assur- 
ance could  be  given  to  long-time  un- 
documented woricers  to  cause  them  to 
risk  their  security  by  coming  forward 
and  revealing  themselves  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisatioo  Sovioe. 


Now.  with  the  May  5  oonunenoemont 
of  the  1-year  IrgaHitlnn  appUcatloo 
period  and  the  fast-approaching  June 
1  terminatioa  date  for  the  "educatlaD" 
period  for  employers— during  which 
employers  are  not  subject  to  sanc- 
tions—we  find  that  this  effort  may  fail 
to  achieve  the  results  intended.  Acro« 
the  country  there  are  rowrts  of  lii^t 
turnouts  of  wlicants  for  legaUntiOD 
and  of  anxiety  in  the  undocumented 
conununity  that  the  <x)8t  and  risks  as- 
sociated with  legalisation  may  not  be 
worth  the  indefinite  chance  of  obtain- 
ing legal  status.  With  regard  to  the 
employer  sanctions  provisicuis,  I  share 
Senator  DiConciin's  perspective  that 
there  has  been  an  inadequate  effort  to 
educate  employers  regarding  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  new  law  and 
that  if  the  sanctions  provisions  were  to 
go  into  effect  as  scheduled,  we  would 
see  additlcHial  confusion  and  discrimi- 
natory behavior. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  calls  for  congressional 
action  If  the  act  is  to  be  successfully 
inwlemented.  This  week  I  introduced 
two  legislative  proposals  to  address 
issues  which  have  arisen  in  connectlOD 
with  the  legalisation  program.  The 
first  is  a  bm.  &  122S.  which  permits 
the  Installment  payment  of  legaUsa- 
tion  fees  charged  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturallsatiim  Service  for  tempo- 
rary resident  status.  The  seoood  Is  a 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  ISl),  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Dnmigration  and  Naturalisati<m  dis- 
trict directors  should  exerdse  their 
discretitni  to  utHiae  existing  adminis- 
trative procedures  to  assure  that  fami- 
lies are  not  split  apart  as  a  result  of  le- 
galisatlcm.  In  addition  to  my  prcHMS- 
als.  I  was  i^ad  to  learn  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  accepted  Senator 
DxCoHcnn's  amendment  to  delay  the 
invlementation  of  the  employe  sanc- 
tions provisions  by  4  vaauttuL  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  mistake  now  to  delete 
this  provlsicm  given  that  INS  has 
failed  to  conduct  an  adequate  educa- 
tion «^mp*ign  to  inform  employers  of 
their  remonsibllities  under  the  act. 

The  delay  in  the  implementati(m  of 
the  onployer  saz»etions  provisions  is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  severity  of 
the  sanrtions  the  act  imposes  and  the 
dlscrlminat(»7  effect  that  is  likely  to 
result  from  employer  confusion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  regulations  which 
define  employer  obligations  unda  the 
act  were  barely  published  on  May  1, 
exactly  1  month  in  advance  of  the 
date  that  the  sanctions  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  While  INS  made  a  com- 
mendable effort  expeditiously  to  draft 
mm!  publish  the  tanplementtng  regula- 
UooB,  the  botttmi  line  is  that  during 
the  previous  5  months  employers  have 
not  received  concrete  inf  onnation  re- 
garding their  obligations  because 
those  obligations  were  not  finally  de- 
termined. Given  this  situation,  and 
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irtuit  k  aA  itate.  I  beUeve  thai  the  4- 
nontli  ddasr  In  tlie  tamdenflnUtkn  of 
tlM  Mnettaa  !■  a  very  reaMoalde  itep 
to  take.  I  tlieref ore  bope  that  my  cxO- 
leasuea  wffl  vote  acaliMt  Senator  Sno- 
khTB  amenteaent  to  delete  thia  provl- 
don  from  the  anpplemental  budget 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  driiate?  AU  time  has  ez- 

Mr.  8IlfF60N.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

■me  FRBUUIMO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suftldent  second?  There  is  a 

SluQCMUw  S0OQKIQ* 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  FRBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
(liiMtlfin  is  now  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  dark  wm  caU  the  rolL 
The  leglBlattve  derk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Bmiator    from    Delaware    [Mr. 
BOBi].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BbabutI.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
[Mr.  Ooax].  the  Senator  fn»n 

[Mr.    KBiinDT],    the 

from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 

I],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  Bxmomi  are  neceasarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMF60N.  I  announce  that  the 
Bmatnr  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bono]  is 

neceasarily  abaent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BCr. 
ComuD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

OtolleaU  Vote  Na  IM  LecJ 
TEAS— 48 
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So  the  fourth  excepted  annmittee 
mendment  was  ai^eed  to. 
Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
to  reccoskler  the  vote. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  after  the 
Hm*  we  return  from  the  Memorial 

Dayreceas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
BfTiat^r  from  Arisona  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  DaCONCINL  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  move  to  lay  it  on 
the  table. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

question  is  on  the 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  VSi.  President,  only  a 
Senator  voting  with  the  prevailing  side 
can  qualify.  I  believe  that  Senator 
does  qualify. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  So  did  1. 1  had  the 
floor. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  was  standing  here 

at  my  poet 

Mr.  DaCONCINL  The  Chair  recog- 
nised me  and  I  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  motion  to  reconsid- 
er has  been  made.  It  is  good  in  either 
case.  They  both  qualify. 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  The  motion  was 
made  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Does  the  Senator 
want  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Certainly.    

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
enter  a  caveat  earlier  when  we  agreed 
on  the  vote  to  occur  at  the  end  of  30 
minutes.  I  said  If  it  were  a  dose  vote, 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider,  we  could 
have  another  vote,  but  I  also  told  Sen- 
ators that  that  would  be  the  last  vote. 
I  know  Senator  Chilxs  had  gone  on 
the  strength  of  the  promise  that  that 
would  be  the  last  vote,  and  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  done  the  same  thing. 

I  would  now  hate  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  with  Senators  having  gone  with 
the  understanding  that  would  be  the 
last  rollcall  vote,  even  though  I  added 
the  caveat  Senators  have  in  the  past 
experienced  votes,  there  could  be  a 
second  vote  (m  the  motion  to  table. 

I  am  in  a  little  bit  of  a  bind.  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  vote  occvir  today.  I 
have  got  to  protect  Senators  who  left 
with  that  understanding.  I  hope  that  I 
will  have  the  tmderstandlng  of  every- 
one and  that  no  Senator  will  feel  I  am 
doing  this  because  I  am  trying  to  prej- 


udice the  decision  on  the  other  side, 
because  I  can  vote  either  way  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
ask  the  Senator,  Is  it  correct  that  even 
though  a  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  made,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  requested,  by  unanimous 
consent  that  vote  could  be  placed  next 
week  when  we  return  and,  in  fact, 
then  leaving  it  open  for  matters  that 
otherwise  might  be  handled  by  voice 
vote  or  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  could  be.  and  I  would 
like  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  the  distingxilshed  Republican 
whip  as  to  what  time  on  Monday  they 
would  prefer  to  have  that  vote.  We 
can  stage  it  at  any  time  by  unanimous 
consent  on  Monday. 

Bfr.  DaCONCINI.  Wednesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  Wednesday,  I  mean. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr  LEAHY.  I  wonder  if  the  majori- 
ty leader 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  for  the  record,  so 
people  who  read  the  Rccobo  will  un- 
derstand, say  I  know  the  first  day  the 
Senate  is  back  is  not  Monday,  but 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wonder,  while  they 
are  working  out  the  possibility  of  that, 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  set  the 
matter  aside  for,  say,  about  3  minutes 
for  me  to  take  care  of  a  matter  that 
has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  SIBOnSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  appropri- 
ate if  the  majority  leader  wanted  to 
establish  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
at  a  similar  time  as  the  first  vote.  I  be- 
lieve scheduled  for  around  5  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  that  is  certainly  agreeable 
to  me  because  I  think  we  have  had  a 
commitment.  Our  pad  here  said  "Last 
vote  tonight."  We  have  to  be  fair  to 
both  sides.  And  the  majority  leader 
has  always  been  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  had 
on  the  table,  I  instructed  the  floor 
staff  to  put  on  the  table  our  1987 
beautifully  colored  note  is  "There  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  would  be  happy  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  agree- 
able with  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
that  the  vote  occiur  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  at  5 
p.m..  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  Just  want  to  inform  the 
majority  leader  what  I  was  seeking 
recognition  for  was  to  inform  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  will  object  to  any 


motion  that  puts  this  vote  prior  to 
Thursday,  because  this  Senator  has 
plans  I  cannot  get  out  of.  I  will  not  be 
here  and  I  do  want  to  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  all  the  Senator  has 
to  do  to  ensure  that  It  will  occur  prior 
to  Thursday 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  mean  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  Is  to  object. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  On  Thiusday.  So  I 
object  I  would  agree  to  a  Thursday 
vote.  

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  the  vote  will  occur 
Wednesday.  It  will  occur  automatical- 
ly on  Wednesday.  That  vote  will  occur 
right  now  if  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right  it  will  occiu-  on 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  hMrd. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  not  object.  I 
would  like  to  get  the  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  it  is  aU  right  with 
these  two  gentlemen,  it  is  all  right 
with  me.  But  to  object  to  this  request 
would  leave  it  at  that— it  will  occur  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President 
may  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  It  is  a  close  vote, 
and  there  were  several  Senators  not 
here,  including  the  Senator  from  BCas- 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kxhiicdt].  who  is  not 
going  to  be  here  Wednesday.  I  did  not 
plan  to  be  here  Wednesday,  but  if  this 
vote  comes  up,  I  will  be. 

BCaybe  the  majority  leader  will  con- 
sider asking  that  this  vote  be  set  on 
Thursday  morning  and  that  there  be 
votes  in  between  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  all  sides. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  Mr.  President  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  I  have  heard  on  this 
floor  that  we  should  give  up  some  of 
our  individual  rights  because  we  want 
this  place  to  run  more  like  it  should.  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  a  statement 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  go  so  far 
as  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
cannot  be  back  here  on  Wednesday.  It 
has  been  well  known  that  the  Senate 
was  going  to  be  In  session  on  Wednes- 
day. This  Senator  canceled  some  plans 
so  that  I  could  come  back  on  Tuesday. 
Now.  since  I  have  missed  my  plane  at  5 
o'doA  and  will  have  to  take  a  later 
flight  I  am  asked  to  accommodate  a 
Soiator  because  he  cannot  be  here  on 
Wednesday. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in 
this  body  who  tries  to  be  more  accom- 
modating than  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  understand  that  StaoMr 
tor  DcCoHciHi  won  with  his  ammd- 
ment  The  majority  leader,  to  accom- 
modate several  Senators  who  wanted 
to  catch  a  plane,  very  properly  said 
that  this  is  the  last  vote. 

I  think  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  those  people,  their  colleagues,  who 
could  have  been  asked  to  stay  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  right  way  to  run 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

I  hear  so  much  about  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  n.S.  Senate.  The  majority 
leader  has  already  accommodated 
some  people  who  cannot  be  back  untO 
early  afternoon— it  was  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
said  early  afternoon.  Now  it  is  S  or  6 
o'clock.  What  does  that  mean?  That 
means  the  quality  of  life  is  going  to  go 
down  a  little  further  in  this  body  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  around  here 
late  Wednesday  night.  I  suppose— 7,  8, 
or  9  o'clock. 

I  think  It  is  ridiculous,  I  say  to  my 
coUeagues,  that  we  continue  to  allow 
these  things  to  hi4>pen.  to  accommo- 
date one  or  two  Senators.  I  cannot 
help  it  that  some  Senators  are  going 
to  be  gone  and  cannot  be  here  to  vote. 
But  I  think  it  takes  a  lot  of  crust  to 
stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  say,  "Can't  you  please  hold 
something  until  Thursday?" 

If  we  were  back  here  on  Wednesday, 
as  we  were  supposed  to  have  been,  and 
started  voting  at  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  Is  Just  possible  we  could 
finish  this  measure  on  Wednesday. 
But  now  we  are  already  going  over  to 
Thursday,  and  another  week  is  going 
to  be  shot. 

I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  think 
that  once  in  a  while  somebody  has  to 
stand  up  and  say,  "This  ain't  the  way 
to  run  the  show." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ui.  President  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  my  speech,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  it.  I  have  made  the  same 
speech  quite  a  number  of  times.  He 
speaks  as  though  he  stands  in  my 
shoes,  and  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
said.  I  underline  and  emphasize  every 
bit  of  it  and  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  his  speech. 

However,  having  said  that  Mr. 
President  here  is  the  position  I  take 
in  this  instance:  We  will  not  finish  this 
bill  on  Wednesday,  even  if  we  were  to 
start  voting  on  it  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

We  are  in  a  situation  with  the  over- 
all calendar  right  now  in  that  there  is 
not  anything  immediately  behind  this 
bill  that  has  me  in  a  quandry.  We 
cannot  take  up  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  tried  to  invoke  cloture 
three  times  on  the  motion  to  proceed, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  try  again  for  a 
while  on  that.  There  is  nothing  else  on 
the  calendar  at  the  moment  that  is 
really  pushing  us.  There  will  be.  of 
course  before  too  much  longer.  We 
will  at  some  point  reach  a  crunch. 


Here  is  a  very  tightly  fought  amend- 
ment, a  very  close  vote.  It  cannot  be 
any  closer.  If  the  Vice  President  had 
been  here.  I  suppose  he  could  have 
broken  the  tie.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know,  either. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  had  put 
out  the  word  there  would  be  no  more 
votes.  All  Senators  were  put  on  notice 
that  this  very  situation  could  occur, 
but  it  does  not  happen  very  often,  and 
we  put  our  sign  on  the  table  that  this 
would  be  the  last  vote.  I  would  be 
breaking  my  word  to  Senators  if  we 
proceeded  now  to  vote. 

It  is  a  very  tight  vote,  and  I  see  no 
harm  in  putting  this  vote  over  until 
Thursday,  If  Senators  want  it  done, 
that  way.  Then  all  their  colleagues' 
who  voted  with  them  can  do  so— and 
some  of  us  may  change  our  vote  by 
then— but  in  any  event,  we  will  have 
other  votes  on  Wednesday. 

The  Senate  is  coming  in  at  11  o'clock 
on  Wednesday.  We  want  to  get  bade 
on  the  bill  by  noon.  We  agreed  that 
the  managers  wiU  be  here  by  noon, 
and  we  will  be  calling  up  amendments. 
In  a  few  minutes,  I  hope  to  get  some 
time  limitations  on  amendments,  and 
we  will  start  acting  on  amendments  on 
Wednesday  at  noon. 

Because  it  will  be  the  first  day  after 
a  holiday.  I  will  try  to  stack  votes  into 
the  reasonably  late  afternoon  on 
Wednesday.  If  it  were  not  the  first  day 
after  a  holiday,  I  would  feel  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  that.  But  Senatms  have 
woi^ed  hard  all  week;  and  although 
we  did  not  get  enough  done,  we  got  a 
good  bit  done  today. 

I  am  willing  to  have  someone  suggest 
an  hour  for  a  vote  on  Thursday.  I  be- 
lieve that  has  already  been  done,  al- 
though  I  have  not  put  the  request  yet 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  it 

This  does  not  mean— I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska— that  we 
wlU  not  have  votes  on  Wednesday.  We 
will. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  I  really 
appreciate  the  request  I  understand 
the  intensity  of  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska. The  majority  leader  is  trying 
to  accommodate  Senators,  and  he  gra- 
ciously accommodated  many,  and  he  is 
also  trying  to  accommodate  the  others 
who  saw  this  notice. 

I  know  that  my  friend  Senator 
DcCoHcnn  is  going  to  be  absent  on 
Wednesday,  as  will  Senator  Snocs,  on 
the  other  side. 

I  am  ready  to  suggest  going  to 
Thursday,  which  is  an  evil  thing  for  a 
guy  to  say.  But  let  us  go  to  Thursday, 
and  then  they  will  pick  up  two  more 
votes  from  my  colleagues,  against  my 
position.  I  think  that  \b  important 
Maybe  we  can  set  it  for  2  o'do^ 
Thursday  afternoon. 
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Would  that  be  appitHHlAte.  I  aik  the 
Semtor  from  Ariaona? 

Ifr.  BTRD.  Could  we  make  It  before 
noon? 

Ifr.  DsCONCnn.  Any  time  Thurs- 

dayfciflne.  _ 

I  thank  the  SenaUn*  from  Wyoming. 
But  I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
BCaHBChuaetts  is  not  here,  so  he  is 
goinc  to  get  one  more  vote  for  sure  on 
Wedneaday  or  Thursday.  It  works 
both  ways. 

The  majority  leader  realises  that 
this  is  a  close  vote,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  exercising  something 
th^t.  I  cannot  disagree  with.  But  be- 
cause it  is  a  close  vote  and  it  is  a  recon- 
sideration, trying  to  make  it  on  Thurs- 
day any  time  is  more  than  fair. 

lir.  BTRD.  Could  we  say  10  on 
Thursday  morning? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Nebnuika  may  be  absent  on  Thursday. 
I  ttiiTik  it  is  tremendously  important 
that  I  be  here  to  cast  my  vote  on  this 
subject.  Would  it  be  out  of  order  if  we 
put  off  ttds  vote  until  sometime  be- 
tween 7  o'clock  and  7  ajn.  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning,  or  until  next  week? 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
the  other  Soiators. 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  majority 
leader  feel  that  that  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable request  by  the  Senator 
frcan  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  if  I  felt  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  were  speaking 
in  Jest,  I  would  say  yes;  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  he  is  speaking  in  Jest,  so  I  say 
no.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EXON.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. I  hope  I  have  made  my  point  in 
this  body,  because  I  do  not  know  that, 
going  on  9  years  now,  I  have  ever  gone 
over  to  that  majority  leader  sitting 
over  there  or  this  majority  leader  and 
said,  "Can  you  please  hold  off  because 
this  Senator  can't  be  here?" 

It  is  not  vitally  Important  that  I  be 
here  for  each  and  every  vote  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  I  have  some- 
thing to  do,  campaigning  or  otherwise, 
I  Just  might  give  up  a  vote  once  in  a 
whUe,  in  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  wish  there  could  be  a  little  bit 
more  of  that  in  this  body.  I  made  my 
point  and  will  object  no  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  speech  Just 
m«A»  again  by  my  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

I  have  been  in  this  Senate  for  29 
years.  I  am  in  my  29th  year  and  I  have 
never,  never  yet  objected  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  for  a  vote  to 
occur  at  a  given  time  Just  because  I 
eould  not  be  here  to  make  the  vote. 
and  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  do  that.  I 
would  be  haiH>y  if  they  do  not  occur 
when  I  am  not  here.  But  I  have  never 


been  exposed  to  a  request  because  I 
have  always  felt  that  there  are  99 
other  Senators  and  that  I  would  be  im- 
posing on  them  If  I  did  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  on 
Thursday  next  at  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  ajn. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  leader  and 
Senators  SncFSOH  and  DcConcnn.  The 
reason  the  vote  is  dose  is  the  issue  is 
extremely  important.  Because  a  week 
is  going  to  occur  before  the  vote.  I 
wonder  if  It  might  not  be  appropriate 
for  a  half -hour  of  debate  evenly  divid- 
ed prior  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  unanimous  consent  request 
that  there  be  a  half-hour  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual 

form  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  the  majority  leader  be 
willing  to  respond  to  a  question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  that 
OIK*  we  begin  the  supplemental  on 
Wednesday  to  continue  even  if  it  in- 
cludes Friday  to  the  point  where  we 
finish  the  supplemental? 

Why  I  ask  the  question,  there  are 
probably  close  to  40-some  amendments 
that  could  yet  be  brought  up,  21  strike 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  alone  expects  to  offer  first  as  a 
package  and  if  it  does  not  win  then 
one  by  one  and  perhaps  a  rollcall  one 
by  one. 

I  am  merely  indicating  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
as  we  interdict  that  appropriations 
supplemental  with  other  matters  that 
are  important  that  we  must  do.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  once  we  started  on 
Wednesday  we  will  push  through  to 
complete  it  even  if  it  includes  votes  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
be  my  intention. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
agreements  on  amendments.  Our 
staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  diligently  in  an  attempt  to  line 
up  amendments  and  make  a  listing  of 
them  and  identify  them,  and  in  some 
cases,  put  time  limits  on  them. 

When  we  get  back  on  Wednesday,  we 
will  have  some  time  before  we  have 
the  first  vote,  because  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  stack  the  votes.  I  have  to  have 
unanimous  consent  to  do  it. 

But  during  that  time.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  some  agreements  on  amend- 
ments, time  limitations,  that  will  see 
us  finish  this  bill  by  Thursday.  I  do 
not  want  to  stay  in  Wednesday  night 
late.  I  feel  that  reasonable  men  work- 
ing together  can  complete  action  on 
this  bill  sometime  next  Thursday  and 


if  not.  then  on  Friday  of  next  week.  I 
t.hink  the  managers  are  entitled  to 
that  cooperation  from  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  did  the  Chair  put  the 
question?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  challenge  ahead  of  us  in  research  if 
we  are  to  stay  competitive  in  the  world 
economy.  In  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Joint  Council  on 
Ftood  and  Agricultural  Sciences  lists  as 
its  first  priority  basic  biotechnology 

The  Center  for  Microbiology  and  Ag- 
ricultural Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  was  conceived  as  a  response 
to  the  national  need  for  basic  research 
in  microbiology.  In  the  words  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  "bio- 
technology, like  the  green  revolution 
before  it,  could  have  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  problems  of  food  production 
and  himger  around  the  world."  More- 
over, the  application  of  biotechnologi- 
cal  research  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  human  health,  directly 
through  Improvement  in  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
indirectly  through  the  use  of  the  re- 
sults of  biotechnological  research  on 
plants  and  y"<mttiB  in  human  biomedi- 
cal research. 

The  University  of  Vermont  seeks  to 
address  this  national  need  for  basic 
biotechnological  research  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Center  for  Microbi- 
ology and  Agricultural  Science.  Build- 
ing upon  their  long  history  of  involve- 
ment in  biomedical  and  agricultural 
research,  the  center  will  combine  the 
resources  of  the  medical  and  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The  center  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  oiu-  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Robert  Staitohd 
and  the  late  Senator  George  Aiken. 

The  heart  of  the  center  will  be  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Bllcrobi- 
ology  that  will  include  microbiologists 
from  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Medicine.  In  addition,  the  center  will 
draw  upon  the  resoiurces  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  Mathematics, 
and  the  School  of  Natural  Resources 
to  sponsor  interdisciplinary  research 
on  urgent  issues  related  to  microbiolo- 
gy, agriciilture.  animal  and  human 
health,  and  environmental  resources. 

The  university  has  on-going  research 
programs  in  such  areas  as  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  animal 
and  plant  diseases;  the  impact  of  add 
rain  on  himian  and  natural  resources: 
genetic  toxicology:  methods  for  im- 
proving agricultural  productivity 
through  nitrogen  fixation:  and  the  re- 
lationship between  agricultural  land 
use  and  water  quality.  Research  con- 
ducted at  the  center  will  build  upon 
these  programs  and  lead  to  new  ad- 
vances in  the  understanding  and  treat- 


ment of  diseases  related  to  environ- 
mental causes  that  stem  from  agricul- 
tural uses  of  land  and  water.  To  this 
end.  University  researchers  have  al- 
ready made  major  contributions  in  the 
fidds  of  genetic  toxicology,  the  biolog- 
ical impact  of  add  ratn,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  environmentally  safe  bio- 
logical herbiddes  that  promise  to 
allow  farmers  to  control  velvetleaf  and 
other  threats  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  human  health. 

The  center,  combining  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont's  historic  strengths  in 
medical  microbiology  and  agricultural 
biotechnology,  will  be  the  only  center 
in  the  Nation  drawing  upon  the  re- 
sources of  a  nationally  known  medical 
faculty  and  a  nationally  respected  ag- 
ricultural college.  I  antidpate  that  re- 
search conducted  in  the  center  will 
lead  to  major  breakthroughs  in  both 
medicine  and  agricultme  and  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  natitmal  bio- 
technological research  effort. 

With  $900,000  in  planning  funds  to 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  continuing  resolution,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
fully  reviewed  and  approved  the  imi- 
versity's  proposal.  The  imlversity  is 
now  preparing  to  enter  the  construc- 
tion phase  of  the  center,  which  will 
come  to  a  total  of  $9.6  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  support  of  this  project.  I 
request  an  initial  Federal  contribution 
of  $6  million,  which  will  be  matched 
by  over  $5.5  million  in  State  and  pri- 
vate donations. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
be  offset  by  a  rescission  in  the  Rival 
Clean  Water  Program.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $70  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  1981.  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  this  program.  This  program 
was  designed  to  test  means  of  control- 
ling agricultural  nonpoint  source 
water  pollution  in  rural  areas. 

Twenty  one  projects  were  funded, 
providing  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  land  owners.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agricidture,  declin- 
ing inflation  rates  and  other  revised 
cost  estimates  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  complete  these  projects  for 
$04  million.  Therefore  $6  million  will 
not  be  spent  and  can  be  used  to  offset 
the  initial  cost  of  the  Microbiology 
Center. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes  to 
transact  some  morning  business, 
which  has  been  deared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
thebOL 

BCr.  BYRD.  Oh.  it  is.  I  am  sorry.  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  can  be  done  in  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL  Fine. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


KG.  lit 

ISx.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  unan- 
imous consult  that  it  be  in  order  that 
it  lie  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lbabt] 
proposes  amendment  No.  316. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  78  strike  line  16  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "14,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  of  available  funds 
under  "Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Con- 
servation Service.  Rural  Clean  water  pro- 
gram." $4,000,000  are  rewdnded." 

Utr.  President,  this  is  an  addition  or 
is  a  continuation  of  a  project  begun 
last  year  for  the  Center  for  Microbi- 
ology and  Agricultural  Sciences,  prop- 
erly known  as  the  Robert  T.  Stafford- 
George  David  Aiken  Center  for  Micro- 
biology and  Agricultural  Sciences,  co- 
inddentally  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

I  understand  it  has  been  deared. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  deared.  as  I 
understand  it,  ISx.  President,  that  is 
cleared  as  I  imderstand  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  The  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Burdick,  has  and  I 
Imow  the  distinguished  ranlcing 
member,  lii.  Cochrait  of  Mississippi  is 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  h^py  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  We  have  voted  the  con- 
struction of  this  center.  There  is  an 
offset  provided  in  his  amendment 
from  an  account  where  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  1981  and  which  tiave  not 
been  used  and  are  not  now  needed. 

So  with  the  offset  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  project  that  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  peer  committee  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
i^iproved  its  construction,  we  suggest 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
the  Senate  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  216)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  lix.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  for  his  usual  courtesy  and 
helping  through  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
courtesy  and  his  patience. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  four  items  on 
which  I  understand  the  Senate  might 
agree  on  with  respect  to  time  limita- 
tions. There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hbhiz,  amendment  No.  207.  and  my 
paper  shows  that  as  being  pending. 

Is  that  correct? 

ISi.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  be  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  there  could 
be  an  agreement  on  that  amendment 
of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 
That  is  the  Older  Americans  Act  re- 
funding bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  leader  wlU  s^eld.  it  is 
my  understanding  it  Is  an  amendment 
of  Senator  Heinz  and  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the 
Chairman? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  both  Senators 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pell  intends  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Moscow  Embassy  language  and  I  un- 
derstand that  a  30-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  that  point  of  order  will  be 
agreeable. 

Bfay  I  ask  if  there  is  an  objection  to 
my  putting  such  a  request? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  that  request. 

Mr.  STEanns.  No  objection,  Mr. 
President,  over  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right  The  chairman 
and  the  acting  manager  have  agreed 
there  will  be  no  objection. 

I  make  the  requMt.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  DixoH.  who  has  an 
amendment  for  $50  million  for  the 
Summer  Job  Program,  would  be  will- 
ing to  enter  into  a  time  limit  agree- 
ment of  60  minutes  on  that  amend- 
ment to  be  equally  divided. 

Idr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  that  request 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  objection  here. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request  that  there  be  60  minutes 
time  limitation  on  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 
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The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjeetlan.  it  to  ao  ordered. 

Ux.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  un  told 
^iK^«L  ifr.  "^Mwr-mwrn  Ym  an  unendment 
which  would  be  in  ref  erenoe  to  the  De- 
purtment  of  Labor  Conramer  Price 
TfiAwr  He  would  be  agreeable  to  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.     COCHRAN.     Mr.     President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  that  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  STSNNia  No  objection. 
The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
t^yt  request  having  gotten  the  approv- 
al of  both  managers.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  amend- 
ments and  pi^ts  of  order  appear  in 
the  order  that  I  shall  state,  and  that 
no  amendment  to  an  amendment  as 
enumerated  in  my  request  be  in  order, 
^.hmt  the  first  amendment  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  Senate  resumes  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bOl  be  the 
Heins  amendment  No.  207,  that  fol- 
lowing that  amendment,  keeping  In 
mitwi  that  I  hope  to  stack  the  votes, 
the  Pell  point  of  order  would  be  the 
next  item:  followed  by  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  U"^^»"».  on  which  we  have 
Just  gotten  a  time  limitation:  followed 
by  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dixon; 
again  I  say  with  no  amendmoits  in 
order  to  the  *m»nrffnents  named. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered.  That  on  Wednewlay.  May  27. 
1M7.  when  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinlabed  bustness.  HJl.  1837. 
an  set  maklnc  supiilemental  approiwUtions 
tor  flaeal  year  endlnc  8ei>t.  30. 1987.  and  for 
other  purposes,  that  the  followtnc  matters 
be  in  order  as  listed: 

Heiu  amendment.  No.  307.  on  which 
there  ahall  be  SO  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled: 

Fell  point  of  order  dealing  with  the 
liosoow  languace,  on  which  there  ahall  be 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled: 

M*ic*»*f  amendment  deallnc  with  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor  Consumer  Price  Index,  on 
wlilch  there  sbaU  be  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  eoDtroDed: 

Dixon  amendment  deallnc  with  aummer 
Job  program,  on  wlil^  there  aliall  be  60 
wthtntjia,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled: Provided.  That  no  amendments  to 
the  listed  amendments  be  In  order. 

Ordend  further.  That  the  vote  on  the 
motian  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  wlildi  the  fourth  excepted  commit- 
tee smendment  was  agreed  to  occur  on 
Tbmaday.  May  38. 1987.  at  10:00  ajn.,  to  be 
meceded  by  SO  minutes  debate,  to  be  equal- 
ly dMded  and  eootroHed  In  the  usual  form. 
(May  81. 1987) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  staffk  on  both  sides,  the  Democrat- 
ic and  Repuhllean  floor  staffs  for  the 
dUigenoe  and  the  work  they  have  put 
into  getting  these  agreonents. 


Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard 
to  get  agreements  in  advance  as  we 
find  ourselves  doing  now. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  all  Sen- 
ators for  their  patience. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Itx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  7:15  pjn.  today  and 
that  Senators  may  spc«k  therein  up  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTES  BEGIN  5  PM  WEDNESDAY 

Bfr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  leader  will  yield.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  be  advised  at  what 
point  those  stacked  votes  may  occur 
tliat  we  just  reached  an  agreement  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  hope  I  will  have 
cooperation  of  all  Senators  in  this  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  try  to  stack  the  votes  to  begin  at  5 
o'clock  pjn.  on  Wednesday.  I  am 
afraid  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments will  not  come  to  the  floor, 
might  not  even  come  back  to  town 
and,  therefore,  the  managers  sit  here 
all  afternoon  and  we  get  very  little 
done. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  stack  the 
votes  to  begin  at  or  around  5  pjn.  on 
Wednesday. 

B4r.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Smator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


NEH  GRANTS  CRITERIA 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities supports  research  projects 
that  have  been  highly  rated  in  a  peer 
review  process  which  assures  that  the 
projects  will  be  of  significant  advan- 
tage to  all  scholars  and  scholarly  re- 
search. This  review  process  generally 
operates  to  weed  out  proposals  that 
are  narrowly  self-interested,  restric- 
tive, or  likely  to  effect  a  distinct  com- 
mercial advantage. 

I  support  this  review  process,  as  do 
my  colleagues.  I  became  aware  of  a 
proposal  for  funds  to  support  a  Center 
for  American  langiinh.  To  underscore 
the  concurrence  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  consideration  of  the 
potential  for  grants  to  provide  an 
unfair  commercial  advantage  Is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  of  the  peer  review 
panels.  I  asked  the  committee  to  in- 
clude language  In  the  report  on  the 
sm>plemental  appropriation  bill  to  this 
effect.  I  was  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  endorse  this  statement. 


Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  up  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  1827.  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  that  would  have  provided 
$100  million  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. The  fimds  have  been  requested 
by  the  Administration  and  are  going 
to  be  needed  withhi  the  next  2  months 
so  that  the  VA  can  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  pay  financial  institutions 
when  defaults  occur  on  VA-issued 
home  loans  to  veterans. 

Although  the  Government  is  obligat- 
ed to  honor  its  commitments  under 
the  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program.  I 
reluctantly  withdraw  the  amendment 
because  of  expressions  of  concern  that 
it  violated  the  Budget  Act. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  point  whether 
or  not  objections  to  the  amendment 
can  be  overcome.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  intend  to  reoffer  the  amendment 
at  this  time  although  I  hope  it  may  be 
possible  to  advance  the  amendment  at 
some  point  before  final  passage  of 
HJl.  1827. 

oomcumTT  uoht  to  kitow  pukdhio 
B4r.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  provides 
fimding  for  1987  for  the  Commxmity 
Right  to  Know  Program,  enacted  re- 
cently as  title  ni  of  the  Superfimd 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986  [SARA].  I  woiked  to  get  the 
$16  million  in  the  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  our  success  in  doing  this 
should  push  this  vital  effort  forward. 

Titie  in  of  SARA  established  a  com- 
prehensive. Federal  Community  Right 
to  Know  Program.  The  program  con- 
sists of  emergency  planning  measures 
designed  to  prevent  accidental  chemi- 
cal releases  from  occuring.  and  to 
assure  effective  response  in  the  event 
of  such  accidents.  The  program  also 
requires  facilities  to  report  on  their 
emissions  into  the  environment. 

Title  m  requires  a  significant  and 
ongoing  commitment  of  agency  re- 
sources and  imposes  rigorous  deadlines 
for  meeting  a  variety  of  large  tasks,  in- 
cluding collecting  and  disseminating 
information,  performing  complex  rule- 
makings relating  to  the  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  large  numbers 
of  substances,  processing  petitions  re- 
lating to  such  covered  substance,  de- 
veloping trade  secret  regulations,  proc- 
essing petitions  relating  to  trade  se- 
crets, studying  ways  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent extremely  hazardous  releases, 
and  comprehensive  enforcement  of 
title  m. 

As  the  report  language  accompany- 
ing the  Senate  supplemental  makes 
clear,  the  Federal  role  in  implement- 
ing title  m  is  a  continuing  and  signifi- 
cant effort.  Although  the  States  m«ut 
play  a  major  role,  title  m  calls  for  an 
important  Federal  involvement  over 
the  life  of  the  program.  This  fact 
makes  clear  that  we  must  continue  to 


provide  full  and  significant  funding  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  good 
start.  I  thank  Senator  Proxmibk,  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee,  for 
his  support  of  this  effort,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and 
ranking  minority  member  Gash  in 
pushing  for  full  funding  in  the  coming 
years.       

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  as  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  Friday, 
May  1,  appropriates  a  total  of 
$6,715,670,000  in  program  supplemen- 
tals  for  activities  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Agricultive.  Rural  Devel- 
opment and  Related  Agencies  Sul>com- 
mittee. 

The  largest  item,  and  the  most  criti- 
cal item  in  the  agiicultxire  chapter,  is 
the  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$6,653,189,000  for  the  reimbursement 
for  net  realized  losses  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  [CCCl.  This 
amount  is  sufficient  to  finance  CCC 
activities  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Recently,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advised  the  Congress 
that  it  was  notifying  its  county  ASCS 
offices  that  no  further  cash  payments 
could  be  made  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Friday.  May  1.  1987.  This  means 
that:  (a)  dairy  payments  and  pur- 
chases cannot  be  made;  (b)  some  1986 
crop  payments  cannot  be  made;  (c) 
crop  loans  for  tobacco,  com.  wheat, 
and  rice  cannot  be  made;  and  (d)  no 
payments  can  be  made  for  commercial 
storage,  handling  and  transportation 
of  commodities.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Other  important  items  in  the  agri- 
culture chapter  of  the  bill  include:  (a) 
a  transfer  of  $24  million  from  the  CCC 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  [ASCS].  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  of  the  CCC;  (b)  additional 
funds  to  indemnify  dairy  farmers  and 
milk  processors  in  Arkansas.  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma  for  milk  products  con- 
taminated with  the  pesticide  hepta- 
chlor;  (c)  an  $8  million  appropriation 
for  the  boll  weevil  eradication  pro- 
gram in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Flori- 
da: (d)  a  provision  which  will  make  an 
additional  $20  million  available  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  perform 
woriL  required  by  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985;  and  (e)  an  additional  $2 
million  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  This  is  necessary  because  of 
the  sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  particularly  in  Euroi)e  and 
Japan,  and  the  purcliasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  eroded  to  the  extent 
that  funds  budgeted  for  overseas  oper- 
ating costs  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
fixed  expenses. 


In  addition,  this  bill  also  provides 
funding  to  meet  increased  pay  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1987  and  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  retirement  contributions 
due  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System 
[FERS]  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
335).  This  Includes  the  estimated  addi- 
tional costs  for  cooperative  extension 
agents  who  participate  in  the  Federal 
retirement  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  siu>port  the  agricul- 
ture chapter  and  the  entire  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Senator  STzinns,  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Hatfuld.  for 
their  dedicated  efforts  and  work  in 
bringing  this  biU  to  the  floor.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  refrain  from  of- 
fering amenciments  so  that  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  can  be  obtained  as 
quicldy  as  possible. 

FOMPAHO  BBACH  AIX  PABK 

Mr.  Crnn.ES.  Wm  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  (WHILES.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  prohibiting  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  from 
using  appropriated  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compelling  redesignation  of 
nonavlation  use  land  at  the  Pompano 
Beach  Air  Park,  in  Pompano  Beach. 
FL.  or  from  taking  action  to  revert  the 
Pompano  Beach  Air  Park.  Concerns 
have  been  expressed  that  the  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Pompano  Beach  of  its  obligations 
imder  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  the 
committee  has  taken  this  action  be- 
cause of  concern  about  the  FAA's  in- 
terpretation and  implementation  of  an 
FAA  hearing  officer's  order  as  af- 
firmed by  the  eleventh  circuit  court  of 
appeals  relating  to  the  leasing  of  avia- 
tion use  property  to  fixed  base  opera- 
tors at  the  Pompano  Beach  Air  Park, 
and  that  the  committee  has  in  no  way 
relieved  the  city  of  Pompano  Beach  of 
its  obligations  under  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes:  the  Sena- 
tor is  coirect. 

Mr.  (WHILES.  Perhaps  some  back- 
ground information  would  help  clarify 
the  issue.  As  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man Is  aware,  this  matter  lias  now 
been  pending  since  a  November.  1985 
court  of  appeals  decision  and  has  im- 
peded aviation  operations  at  the  air 
pai^  The  city  of  Pompano  Beach  has 
sought  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  hearing  officer's  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  pro- 
vision is  to  ensure  that  the  FAA  woiks 
with  the  city  of  Pompano  Beach  to 
devise  a  mutually  acceptable  solution 
to  this  impasse  which  is  consistent 
with  both  the  reqiiirements  of  the 
hearing  officer's  order  and  the  present 


designation  of  aviation  and  nonavla- 
tion use  property  at  the  air  park.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
agrees  that  the  FAA  should  work  to 
resolve  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and.  in  the  meantime,  should  take 
no  action.  Including  dvil  fines  and 
penalties,  against  the  city  of  Pompano 
Beach. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes:  the  Sena- 
tor is  onr^. 

Iti.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

BLOCK  SALE  OP  OKPLBIID  VaAMIUlI  "™"^ 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  rise  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  provision  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
M833  depleted  uranium  shells  to  all 
countries  except  our  NATO  allies  and 
coimtries  designated  as  major  non- 
NATO  allies.  lilaJor  non-NATO  allies 
Include  Israel.  Egypt.  Japan.  Australia, 
and  Korea. 

I  offered  this  provision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  am  pleased  that  the  amendment 
was  adopted.  This  language  Is  already 
contained  In  the  Senate  and  House 
fiscal  year  1988  Foreign  Assistance  au- 
thorization bills,  but  those  bills  may 
not  be  passed  in  time  to  stop  the  sales 
of  these  shells  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Bahrain,  or  the  sale  of  additional 
shells  to  Jordan. 

The  M833.  a  105-mm  kinetic  energy 
antitank  ammunition  round  with  a  de- 
pleted uranium  penetrator  rod.  breaks 
a  new  technological  threshold  in  anti- 
tank artillery.  Its  highly  lethal  nature 
stems  from  its  core  of  depleted  urani- 
um. That  core  gives  the  M8S3  a  much 
greater  ability  to  pierce  armor  than 
the  current  tungsten  round,  which  is 
the  status  quo  in  antitank  artillery. 

The  depleted  uranium  round  also  in- 
creases the  probability  that  any  hit 
will  result  In  the  destruction  of  a  tank, 
rather  tlian  Just  its  damage.  That 
probability  Is  much  less  with  the  tung- 
sten or  steel  i>enetrator  found  in  most 
ammunition. 

The  sale  of  these  depleted  uraniiun 
shells  to  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia 
would  pose  a  grave  threat  to  Israel, 
whose  tanks  would  be  particularly 
threatened  by  this  depleted  uranium 
ammunition  round.  Israel's  Meikava 
tank  has  heavy  armor  that  minimizes 
the  effectiveness  of  the  more  common- 
ly available  tungsten  penetrator 
rounds.  However,  the  Me^ava  is 
much  less  effective  against  the  deplet- 
ed iu«nlum  shells.  These  sales  would 
erode  the  qualitative  military  edge  the 
Israelis  have  enjoyed  in  tank  to  tank 
warfare. 

This  ammunition  is  not  needed  by 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Bahrain  to  counter 
the  Soviet  or  Syrian  threat.  Both 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Bahrain  already 
have  tungsten  ammunition,  which  is 
pof  ectly  adequate  to  combat  the  T-72 
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tanks  now  in  the  regkm.  Tlie  depleted 
uranium  abdl.  deaisned  to  counter  ad- 
vanced Soviet  T-M  tanks,  is  unnecee- 
Mry.  stnoe  there  are  currently  no  T-80 
tonka  In  the  Middle  East  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Sorlets  would  sell  their 
mfPft  advanced  tank  in  the  region. 
HAwever,  If  and  whoi  they  do.  we  are 
free  to  reconsider  the  issue  of  selling 
depleted  iirantum  sheDs. 

The  sale  of  these  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ba*«»^»"  would  also  open 
up  the  poasUdlity  that  they  could  fall 
into  the  hands  of  more  radical  Arab 
States  or  terrorists. 

Vte  all  of  these  reasons.  I  support 
the  provision  in  the  supplemental  v>- 
jnopriations  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
such  weapons  to  any  natim  except  our 
NATO  and  major  non-NATO  allies. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  lAbor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies,  would 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Senator 
ftxHn  Tennessee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
oonoeming  several  employment  pro- 
grams which  are  very  short  of  funds? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  know  My  friend  from 
New  York  is  very  concerned  about  em- 
ploymmt  programs,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  concerned  with  the  funding,  or 
lack  of  it.  envisioned  for  fotur  en^loy- 
ment  i»ograms:  the  Work  Incentive 
CWIN]  Program  that  provides  work 
«Tw<  training  opportunities  to  recipi- 
ents of  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  [AFDCl  benefits;  Em- 
ployment Services  Operations,  which 
tti^iii«to«  the  administration  of  the 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit:  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program; 
and  administrative  funds  for  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Program. 
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Last  year.  Congress  agreed  to  an  ap- 
propriation for  WIN  of  only  $110  mil- 
Uon  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  Absmt  funding  for 
the  fourth  quarter.  WIN  will  have  suf- 
fered nearly  a  50  percent  cut  from  its 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  of  $211 

mtm^n 

At  the  time  Congress  agreed  to  this 
abbreviated  fiscal  year  1987  vipropria- 
tkm.  we  a^itidpated  new  legislation 
that  would  m>lace  the  WIN  Program 
with  a  more  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program.  I  will  shortly  intro- 
duce such  legislation  as  part  of  a 
broader  initiative  that  will  replace 
AFDC  with  a  new  national  child  sup- 
port program  that  emphaslaes  work, 
training,  and  schocrtlng  for  public  as- 
sistance recipients.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete actlcm  on  this  major  legislation 


before  the  WIN  Program's  appropria- 
tions expire  at  the  end  of  June. 

My  own  Stole  of  New  YoA  has  al- 
ready drawn  down  Its  allocation  of 
fiscal  year  1987  funds,  roughly  $9  mil- 
lion. Even  though  the  Federal  contri- 
bution has  dwindled.  New  York  is  cur- 
rently serving  nearly  145.000  AFDC  re- 
cipients through  this  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  WIN  Program  oper- 
ations resulted  in  net  welfare  savings 
of  some  $4  million  in  New  York.  The 
first  quarter  fiscal  year  1987  welfare 
savings  attributoble  to  WIN  came  to 
$1  million. 

It  is  lmi>ortant.  therefore,  that  we 
appropriate  f imds  sufficient  for  fourth 
quarter  WIN  operations.  The  Senate 
bill  now  proposes  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $17  million:  the  House- 
paased  bill  would  provide  $28  million. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal  New 
York  could  expect  to  receive  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  the  fourth  quarter,  under  the 
House-passed  provision.  $2.3  million. 
Both  of  these  figures  are  below  the  $3 
million  per  quarter  that  New  York  has 
received  so  far  this  year.  Consequent- 
ly, fewer  numbers  of  WIN  recipients 
will  be  served,  far  fewer  under  the 
fourth  quarter  appropriation  proposed 
in  the  Senate  biU. 

TJTC 

New  York  Stote  leads  the  country  in 
using  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
ITJTCl.  In  1985,  employers  hired 
more  than  600,000  persons  through 
the  TJTC  Programs  nationwide;  in 
New  York,  52,000  individuals  were 
hired,  60  percent  of  whom  were  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  25  percent  of 
whom  were  welfare  recipients. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1986,  New 
York  Stote  received  150,000  requests 
from  employers  for  TJTC  certifica- 
tions. Because  of  the  lack  of  fimds  for 
administrating  this  program,  most  of 
those  requeste  have  not  been  proc- 
essed. The  consequences  are  clear  In 
an  average  month,  some  1,800  welfare 
redpeints  are  certified  to  take  Jobs 
with  the  help  of  the  TJTC.  Without 
the  TJTC,  the  rate  falls  to  1,300  per 
month. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  now  provide 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  this 
program.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
appropriate  $24  million  for  admlnster- 
ing  the  TJTC.  Under  the  House  provi- 
sion. New  York  would  receive  $1.7  mil- 
lion. Stote  officials  estimate  that  this 
sum  would  permit  51  additional  staff 
to  be  hired  and  that  they  could  place 
an  additional  5.900  individuals  in  Jobs, 
smm  TOTTTH  nfFLononr 

In  New  York  Stote,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  yoimg  people  16  to  19 
years  of  age  is  over  18  percent.  In  New 
York  City,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
these  youngsters  rises  to  nearly  27  per- 
cent. In  the  summer  of  1986,  with  the 
help  of  the  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program,  New  York  Stote  pro- 
vided Jobs  to  66,000  teenagers.  This 
summer,  we  will  be  able  to  assist  only 


48,000  unless  the  Stote  receives  addi- 
tional Federal  help. 

The  Senate  biU  provides  no  vmro- 
poriation  for  this  program.  The 
House-passed  bill  would  provide  $40 
million,  of  which  my  Stote  could 
expect  to  receive  $2.5  million.  With 
this  sum.  Stote  officials  estimate  they 
could  assist  an  additional  3.000  young 
people  take  summer  Jobs. 

APmsutntATivs  rmnts  roK  the 

UlimPLOTMKMT  nrexniAMCB  FKOGRAM 

Because  of  insufficient  fimds  to  ad- 
minister the  Unemployment  Insurance 
[UIl  Program,  New  York  Stote  has 
terminated  600  staff  positions  and 
closed  11  offices.  Six  more  offices  are 
about  to  be  dosed. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  unem- 
ployment benefite  continue  to  be 
funded  through  the  stotes'  trust 
fimds.  The  shortage  of  administrative 
funds,  however,  causes  long  delays  in 
processing  claims  and  resiilts  in  hard- 
ship for  the  families  awaiting  their  un- 
employment compensation. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  administering  the 
UI  Program:  the  House-passed  bill 
would  provide  $79  million.  If  the 
House  flgiu*  were  accepted.  New  York 
would  receive  about  $5  million.  With 
this  sam,  Stote  officials  estimate  that 
they  could  restore  138  of  the  staff  po- 
sitions already  lost.  Unemployed  work- 
ers would  not  have  to  wait  quite  so 
long  for  their  rightful  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  Stotes 
are  facing  the  same  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties with  respect  to  these  important 
emplojrment  programs.  That  is  why  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  to 
consider  moving  closer  to  the  House- 
passed  figures  for  these  programs. 

Us.  MIKULSKI.  I  want  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  urging  the 
House  figure  for  WIN,  and  also  em- 
phasize the  serious  problems  we  will 
face  this  summer  if  the  Siunmer 
Youth  Emplo3rment  Program  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  does  not 
receive  additional  funds.  The  current 
program  year  provided  only  $636  mil- 
lion for  Sxmimer  Youth,  a  level  which 
the  committee  raised  substantially  for 
next  year.  Next  year  there  will  be  $114 
million  more.  The  problem  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  serve  tens 
of  thousands  of  inner-city  youth  this 
summer,  and  once  we  pass  them  by  we 
may  never  get  them  back  again.  Mary- 
land alone  stands  to  lose  nearly  4,000 
siunmer  youth  Jobs  without  additional 
funding.  The  House  transferred  $40 
million  for  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment into  this  Program  year,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  chairman  to  accept 
the  House  transfer  in  conference. 

Mr.  SPBCTER.  The  Senator  from 
BCaryland  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  have  clearly  stoted  the  problems 
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we  are  going  to  face  this  year  in  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  the  neediest  Americans. 
With  too  little  funds  for  WIN  and 
Summer  Youth  Employment,  we  are 
going  to  lose  people  we  must  help. 
Similarly,  we  are  not  able  to  provide 
adequate  administration  for  the  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program.  TJTC 
provides  employers  with  a  credit 
against  tax  for  a  portion  of  the  wages 
paid  to  new  employees  from  targeted 
categories,  indudlng  the  handicapped, 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  ex-offenders, 
and  AFDC  recipients,  among  others. 
There  is  no  money  to  administer  this 
program,  which  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
reauthorized  Nationwide,  there  are 
one  million  requests  for  certification— 
1  million  new  Jobs— in  some  stage  of 
approval  around  the  coimtry.  Many 
Stotes  cannot  provide  assistance  to 
employers  under  this  program,  and  as 
a  result  employers  are  being  made 
wary  of  this  program.  The  employ- 
ment service  miist  take  personnel  off 
of  unemployment  insurance  and  relat- 
ed activities,  to  administer  TJTC.  It's 
not  fair,  and  the  House  has  provided 
$30  million  to  administer  TJTC.  I  urge 
the  chairman  to  work  for  this  level  of 
funding  in  conference.  Without  it,  we 
will  lose  employment  opportiuiities. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  Tennessee  well  over 
32,000  certification  requests  were  filed 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  money  for 
the  emplojnnent  service  to  administer 
these  requests.  Nationwide,  there  were 
over  1  million  requests  for  certifica- 
tion filed  despite  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram was  in  virtual  hiatus.  That  is  an 
extremely  impressive  number  of  new 
Jobs  for  disadvantaged  Americans.  In 
fact,  TJTC  is  the  only  Job  creation  ac- 
tivity we  have  which  results  in  real 
employment,  rather  than  training  or 
Job  search  assistance.  The  fimds  to  ad- 
minster  the  program  are  badly  needed 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  will  be  able 
to  assist. 

Mr.  REID.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  pointing  out  how  important 
it  is  that  the  final  supplemental  ap- 
propriation include  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit.  We  can  not  expect  each 
Stote's  Job  Service  to  continue  to  tul- 
minister  a  Federal  Tax  Credit  Pro- 
gram unless  we  provide  them  with  the 
funds  they  need  to  do  the  Job.  After 
all,  the  savings  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  getting  people  off  of  welfare, 
S.SJ.,  and  general  assistance  saves 
well  over  12  times  the  amount  we  are 
seeking  to  administer  the  program. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  also  wish  to  Join  my 
friends  in  seeldng  the  chairman's  as- 
sistance for  WIN,  Summer  Youth  Elm- 
plojmient,  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit.  Last  year  Senator  Spbctkr  and 
I  sought  to  provide  administrative 
funds  for  TJTC  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  were  not  successfuL  Admin- 
istntive  funds  are  sorely  needed.  Simi- 
larly, in  Pennsylvania  without  addi- 


tional WIN  and  Summer  Youth  funds, 
we  are  simply  not  going  to  provide 
Jobs  to  needy  people. 

The  Finance  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  extended  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  retroactively.  This  was  impor- 
tant, because  otherwise  employers 
would  have  lost  credits  for  people  they 
hired  in  reliance  upon  congressional 
assurances  that  this  program  would  be 
extended.  I  am  simply  concerned  that 
our  work  will  go  for  naught  if  there  is 
no  money  to  administer  the  credit. 

Similarly,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  authorizing  Jurisdiction  over  un- 
employment insurance.  As  member  of 
the  committee,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  staff  cut-backs  and  short  funding 
have  seriously  eroded  the  quality  of 
the  Employment  Service,  and  thus  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  provide  for 
the  unemployed.  The  House  has  in- 
cluded $79  million  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  services  general- 
ly. I  believe  we  need  this  funding.  Let 
me  give  one  example:  in  most  western 
Pennsylvania  emplojmient  offices, 
workers  are  unable  to  get  information 
about  their  benefito,  are  often  given 
incorrect  information,  fail  to  receive 
timely  benefit  payments,  and  as  a 
result  thousands  of  complaints  are  un- 
dergoing Judicial  review  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me 
say  to  the  chairman  that  it  costs  a  lot 
more  to  handle  all  the  i4>pea]s  and 
lawsuits  which  result  from  poor  ad- 
ministration, than  it  is  to  provide 
proper  administration.  Thus,  I  urge 
the  chairman  to  work  toward  the 
House  level  of  funds  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  employment  serv- 
ice activities. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  New  York  for  bringing 
these  issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  We  don't 
want  to  see  unemployment  offices 
closed,  or  Jobs  and  training  cut  back 
for  youth  and  welfare  recipients.  I  also 
urge  the  chairman  to  work  towards 
the  House  levels  for  funding  these 
vital  programs. 

Mr.  KERRY.  BCr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  commento 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
New  York.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  and  Nevada 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
would  like  to  add  some  remarks  about 
my  own  Stote  of  Massachusetts  to 
that  colloquy. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  depend  heavily 
on  employment  programs  such  as  Un- 
employment Insurance,  Work  Incen- 
tives, the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  and 
the  Summer  Youth  Program  to  ensure 
emi>loyment  opportunities  for  all  and 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  vitality 
of  the  Commonwealth.  However,  the 
last  3  years  have  seen  a  major  decline 
in  funding  for  all  of  these  programs. 
Cuto  in  the  Division  of  Employment 


Security  Federal  UI  administrative  ac- 
count total  16  percent  in  real  terms 
since  1985  and.  therefore,  the  Com- 
monwealth's ability  to  deliver  timely 
and  effective  services  to  Jobless  work- 
ers is  seriously  threatened.  Work  In- 
centive funding  for  fiscal  year  1987 
was  not  only  reduced,  but  limited  to 
the  first  three  quarters  in  antldp^lon 
of  welfare  reform  legislation.  Pull 
fourth  quarter  funding  is  required  to 
ensure  smooth  transition  to  a  new 
work  and  welfare  program.  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act  moneys  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1987  have  already  been  ex- 
hausted and  increased  training 
moneys  are  necessary  to  provide  dislo- 
cated woricers  the  opportunity  to  sus- 
tain their  economic  self-suffidency. 
Finally,  the  Summer  Youth  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  commonwealth  are 
enough  to  provide  training  for  only 
11,000  of  the  200,000  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  imperative  that  funding  for  these 
programs  remain  intact  so  that  the 
Commonwealth  can  continue  ito  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  entire 
Nation^ 

Mr.  CHILES.  Let  me  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleagues  bringing  their 
concerns  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  to 
do  all  that  you  ask  would  require  an 
adjustment  in  the  outlay  ceiling  for 
this  subcommittee.  Nevertheless,  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  certainly 
of  great  importance  to  this  Senator, 
and  in  conference  I  will  try  to  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  words,  and  for  his 
kind  consideration.  Senator  Chiijcs 
has  been  committed  to  improved  Job 
training  and  employment  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  am  loolilng  forward  to 
worlElng  with  him  and  my  friends  from 
New  York,  BCaryland,  Tennessee, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  assist  these  programs.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  in 
commending  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  consideration 
and  assistance. 


wm  ASS  »mmi  youth  paoaaua 
IKr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies,  Sen- 
ator Chilbs,  for  his  hard  woi^  on  his 
subcommittee's  portion  of  this  vpro- 
priations  bill.  I  do,  however,  have  con- 
cerns about  the  recommended  funding 
levels  reported  in  the  bill  before  us  for 
two  in^iortant  employment  training 
programs,  WIN  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Etaiployment  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. 

The  WIN  Program  Is  the  basic 
source  of  support  for  employmmt  and 
training  programs  for  those  receiving 
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Aid  to  FkmiUM  With  Dependent  Chll- 
dien  [AVDCl.  In  last  year's  budget, 
tundinc  of  $110  mflUon  was  provided 
for  the  flnt  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  Hie  main  rationale  for  this  ded- 
aloa  was  the  ezpeetatlCHi  that  some 
type  of  replacement  procram  would  be 
enacted  to  replace  wm. 

It  to  clear  that  we  wOl  not  have  a  re- 
placement  for  the  WIN  Program  In 
place  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
^fwi  iwmtftf^r  not  for  quite  scune  time. 
It  Is  also  dear  that  the  services  provid- 
ed by  the  WIN  Program  are  valuable. 
and  should  be  kept  In  place  until  wel- 
fare reform  legldatlon  Is  passed  by 


The  House  sun^lonental  appropria- 
tions bill  reoxnmends  $28  million  for 
the  WIN  Program.  This  would  essen- 
tially continue  the  program  at  a  level 
■Hghtiy  below  the  current  level  of 
funding  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  Senate  bOl  before  us 
today  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$17  million.  Thn  accompanying  report 
notea  that  unexpended  balances  of  $25 
million  are  expected  to  be  available  as 
of  June  80.  1967;  and  that  this  combi- 
nation of  funds  wOl  be  suffident  to 
sustain  the  WIN  Program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  WIN  is  funded  for 
the  ronalnlng  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  I  am  ccmoomed,  however,  that 
the  appreciation  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  us  continues  a  pattern  of  slowly 
decreasing  funding  for  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram in  the  expectation  that  some- 
thing better  will  take  its  place.  Right 
now.  the  WIN  Program  is  the  major 
Federal  program  providing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  to  people 
on  welfare.  Starving  the  program  of 
funding  in  the  hope  that  we  will  soon 
replace  it  with  sraiethlng  better  is  a 
disservice  to  the  people  it  serves.  In- 
stead, the  oTinting  program  needs  a 
stable  level  of  funding  so  that  It  can 
continue  to  adequately  fimction  until 
a  replacement  is  developed. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  Appro- 
priatJCTiff  Committee's  decision  to 
delete  the  $40  million  i4>propriated  in 
the  House  bill  for  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Program. 
Without  this  needed  supplemental  «p- 
proprlation.  the  ability  of  this  pro- 
gram to  adequately  serve  disadvan- 
taged youth  during  the  upcoming 
summer  will  be  severely  impaired. 

Furthermore,  this  Itfge  reduction  in 
this  mogram  comes  1  year  after  Con- 
gress •n*-nAmA  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  inf^lude  major  remedial 
education  efforts  In  the  summer  Job 
programs. 

Under  current  fiscal  year  1986  levels, 
approximately  119.000  summer  Jobs 
for  disadvantaged  youth  will  be  lost. 
tTM>i^Mitm  over  2.371  in  my  State  of 
Washington.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  recall.  I  sent  him  a 
letter  last  month  asking  that  $100  mil- 


lion be  Induded  in  this  year's  supple- 
mental to  restore  these  lost  Jobs,  and 
enable  Uie  program  to  carry  out  the 
additional  basic  remedial  education 
ccmiponent. 

The  House  bill  i«>propriates  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  Summer  Youth  Program 
by  borrowing  from  the  fiscal  year  1987 
appropriation  for  the  Title  n-B  Pro- 
gram. This  appropriation  would  allow 
dtles  to  provide  37.500  additional  Jobs 
this  summer.  Although  the  program 
would  still  provide  less  Jobs  than  it  did 
last  summer,  this  proposed  increase  in 
the  current  level  of  f imding  is  very  im- 
portant. 

I  believe  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  find  additional  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. At  a  time  when  drug  abuse, 
teenage  pregnancy,  and  suldde  afflict 
our  young  people,  programs  like  this 
one  that  help  give  them  the  confi- 
dence, work  experience,  and  skills  they 
need  to  become  productive  adults  are 

In  the  case  of  both  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  funding 
levels  in  the  House  bill.  whOe  in  my 
opinion  still  too  low,  are  preferable  to 
the  levels  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
before  us  today.  I  hope  that  the  House 
fimdlng  levels  will  be  included  in  the 
final  bill,  and  I  ask  the  chairman  to  be 
sensitive  to  my  concerns  in  conference. 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  I  thank  Senator  Adams 
for  bringing  his  concerns  to  my  atten- 
tion. These  are  good  programs  that 
provide  employment  opportimities  to 
disadvantaged  Americans,  and  we  will 
try  and  do  our  best  to  address  his  con- 
cerns in  conference. 
MATcmin:  oraht  pbogram  fok  sovm  jkwish 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  and  welcome  development  is 
the  i4>parent  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  the  departure 
of  more  Jewish  refugees.  Already  this 
year,  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  de- 
parting the  Soviet  Union  has  far  ex- 
ceeded previous  estimates  for  the 
entire  year.  Many  of  these  refugees 
have  relatives  and  other  ties  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  therefore  being 
received  in  this  country. 

The  principal  resettlement  program 
which  for  the  past  several  years  has 
assisted  these  refxigees  is  the  Match- 
ing Grant  Program  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  HHS  has  requested 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  $2  million  of  available  dis- 
cretionary fimds  be  reprogrammed 
into  the  Matching  Grant  Program  to 
meet  this  new  demand. 

Regrettably.  Mr.  President.  OMB 
thus  far  has  been  unresponsive  to  this 
request,  despite  the  modest  amounts 
involved  and  the  fact  that  no  new 
money  would  be  required.  In  fact,  a 
gmaii  investment  of  $2  million  wUl 
incur  savings  many  times  that  amoimt 
given  this  program's  record  of  early 


employment  and  low  use  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

If  I  may  ask  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  as  its  ranking  member,  do 
you  support  the  urgent  need  for  this 
transfer?  And  would  you  support  a  $2 
million  reprogrammlng  request  once 
received  by  yoiu*  subcommittee? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Biassachusetts  that  this  re- 
programming  is  urgently  needed  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jewish  refugees  and  would  view  it  fa- 
vorably. I  encourage  OMB  to  proceed 
expeditiously  to  request  this  modest 
reprogrammlng  of  funds  to  expand  the 
Matching  Grant  Program,  which  has 
such  a  fine  record  in  successfully  re- 
settllng  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, and  would  encourage  OMB  to 
move  swiftly  to  respond  to  the  wel- 
come emigration  of  Soviet  Jewish  ref- 
ugees.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  on  this  issue 
from  all  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  dated  April  30. 
The  letter  follows: 

n.S.  Skhatk. 
ComaTTH  OR  tbs  Judiciart, 
WathingUm,  DC,  AprU  30. 1987. 
Senator  Lawtor  Chilbs. 
Okairman,   Committee  on  Aptnopriattona, 
SubcommitUe   on   Labor,    Health   and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Related 
Agencies.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dbak  Lawtok:  You  have  probably  read 
press  Bccounts  regarding  the  increased  will- 
Ingneas  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  This 
is  a  welcome  development,   and  one   for 
which  we  must  prepare,  given  that  some  of 
these  refugees  wiU  resettle  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Accordingly,  with  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  imminent,  we  wanted  to 
raise  with  you  the  possibility  of  a  small 
transfer  of  unused  funds  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  Office 
of  Refiigee  ResetUement  (ORR)  to  accom- 
modate this  and  other  vpropriate  refugee 
flows.  Specifically,  a  small  augmentation  of 
ORR's  highly  successful  "matching  grant" 
refugee  resettlement  program  is  in  order,  a 
program  which  originated  eight  years  ago  to 
assist  Soviet  Jews  as  well  as  other  refugee 
groups.  The  modest  expansion  required  in 
the  matching  grant  program  should  require 
no  new  money;  instead,  a  transfer  of  un- 
spent funds  from  other  ORR  programs 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  present  need. 

The  mft^*'«"g  grant  program  has  been 
small,  but  extremely  successful  in  facilitat- 
ing the  early  employment  of  those  refugees 
within  it.  This  success  was  reoocnlzed  when 
last  year  members  of  the  Immigration  sub- 
committees of  the  House  and  Senate— which 
have  ovenU^t  responsibility  for  the  Offloe 
of  Refugee  Resettlement— included  specUlc 
language  bn  support  of  the  matching  grant 
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mogram  within  tbe  enacted  Mil  to  reauthor- 
lae  tbe  Refugee  Act  of  IMO. 

Currently,  $3.8  mOllon  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  some 
4.000  refugees.  This  is  matched  many  times 
over  by  private  sector  resettlement  groups. 
These  groups  report  that  at  least  80%  of  the 
refugees  are  self-sufficient  upon  completion 
of  the  program,  as  compared  with  a  54% 
welfare  dependency  rate  nationally  among 
refugees.  Obviously,  this  program  saves  the 
federal  and  state  govetiunents  considerable 
public  anistance  dollars.  A  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately $2  million  would  suffice  for 
these  purposes,  but,  as  we  have  indicated, 
no  new  money  would  be  required. 

Can  our  staffs  get  together  to  work  this 
out? 
Thank  you  for  your  help,  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwahd  M.  KonisDT, 

Chairman. 
Paul  Swoh. 
Alar  K.  Supsor, 
SAnJcing  Minority  Member. 

TlRSXa  AIH  rOSCK  BASK 

BCr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
NiCKLis,  in  bringing  a  military  con- 
struction project  to  the  attention  of 
the  floor  managers  of  this  bill.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  good  work 
accomplished  in  this  most  difficult 
task  of  providing  the  best  possible  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  at  the  most  re- 
sponsible cost  to  American  taxpayers. 

Oklahoma  is  proud  to  have  been  as- 
signed by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  the  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  the  B-IB 
and  many  of  its  subsystems  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base.  In  accordance  with  the 
planning  for  this  mission,  the  adminis- 
tration induded  in  the  fiscal  year  1988 
military  construction  program  the 
construction  of  an  advanced  composite 
repair  facility  at  a  cost  of  $9.2  million. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  budgetary  constraints  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Semite  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  must  contend.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  composite  repair  facility 
severs  an  important  link  in  a  smooth 
transition  of  the  maintenance  mission 
of  the  B-IB. 

This  project,  approved  and  Induded 
by  the  administration  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  request,  has  also 
been  induded  in  the  House  version  of 
the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee to  reconsider  the  importance  of 
this  project  and  accept  the  House  pro- 
vision diuring  the  conference  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  BoRXN,  in  requesting  the  at- 
tention of  the  floor  managers  to  a 
military  construction  project  which  I 
believe  is  vital  for  the  air  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

As  my  good  friend  has  mentioned, 
we  are  very  proud  to  have  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Air  Force  to  manage 
and  maititAin  the  B-IB  and  many  of 
its  subsystems  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base.  In  order  for  Tinker  to  properly 


m^^intjtiw  these  aircraft,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $9.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  construction  of  an 
advanced  comixMlte  repair  facility. 

The  B-IB  contains  more  conuxwlte 
material  than  any  other  weapons 
system.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
structure  of  the  B-IB  is  composite  ma- 
teria and  today  we  have  45  B-lB's 
flying.  The  repah'  of  materials  such  as 
graphite,  boron.  Kevalar  and  fiber- 
glass is  an  exacting  and  specialized 
process,  necessitating  an  exact  and 
specialized  repair  facility. 

Any  delay  of  fimding  this  composite 
repair  facility  would  cause  an  inability 
to  fulfill  the  mission  the  Air  Force  has 
entrusted  to  Tinker,  as  it  would  not  be 
able  to  do  all  the  work  on  B-IB  air- 
craft reqxiired  during  programmed 
depot  maintenance  and  would  not 
allow  Tinker  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  or  to  quality 
control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee to  reconsider  the  importance  of 
fimding  this  project  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  to  accept  the  House  provision 
diurlng  the  conference  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

TBS  VRXKARS'  AOIORISTRATIOR'S  MEDICAL 
CAKK  nnOSMATIOR  STSTXIfS 

Mr.  BfURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  former  chairman  and  now  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
matter  of  significant  importance  to 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  speak  today  out  of  great  concern 
that  at  least  $1  billion— and  perhaps 
almost  $2  billion— may  be  spent  by  the 
Veteran's  Administration  [VA]  on  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
hospital  information  system  that  may 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  VA's  infor- 
mation management  needs. 

The  VA  Health-Care  System  is  the 
largest  in  the  Nation.  It  has  an  annual 
budget  of  nearly  $10  billion.  It  is  obvi- 
ously an  enormous  challenge  to 
manage  a  medical-care  ssrstem  of  this 
size.  I  applaud  the  VA  for  their  dili- 
gent efforts  to  do  so. 

Let  me  be  dear,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  fully  support  modernization  of  the 
VA's  information  management  system. 
It  is  long  overdue.  This  effort  is  vital  if 
the  VA  is  to  operate  effectively  and  ef- 
fidently. 

Mr.  President,  a  tremendous  contro- 
versy is  currently  brewing  regarding 
this  effort.  I  find  this  to  be  most  un- 
fortunate. The  VA  has  developed  soft- 
ware to  run  a  sjrstem  known  as  the  De- 
centralized Hospital  Computer  Pro- 
gram [DHCPl.  This  system  is  current- 
ly being  used— in  a  limited  capadty- 
in  all  but  three  VA  hospitals.  Off-the- 
shelf  computer  systems— developed  by 
private  sector  companies— known  as 
Integrated  Hospital  Systems  [IHSl— 
are  operating  at  the  remaining  VA 
hoQ>itals. 


The  question  which  Is  so  troubling 
to  me  is  that  the  VA  intends  to  move 
forward  with  a  plan  to  fully  Imide- 
ment  DHCP  when  various  studtea— 
one  of  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
VA  Itself —seriously  question  that  ap- 
proach. 

The  survejm  and  investigattons  staff 
of  the  House  Aiq>roprlations  Commit- 
tee examined  this  issue  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1986,  released  a  report  to  that 
committee.  That  report  conduded: 

Even  with  considerable  additional  invest- 
ment of  time  and  funds,  the  DHCP  wtU  not 
result  in  the  development  of  a  oouplete, 
operational  medical  care  ADP  system.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  integrated  system 
concept  and  architecture,  and  because  of 
VA's  current  decentraliied  ADP  manage- 
ment and  development  philosophy. 

In  addition,  the  VA  contracted  with 
BooE.  Allen  &  Hamilton  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  these  issues.  Boob, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  concluded  that  in 
nearly  every  way— support  services, 
management  support,  systems  engi- 
neering and  design— the  commercial 
products  were  more  effective.  Further, 
the  report  stated: 

We  feel  that  the  DHCP  approach  involves 
major  risks  that  ADP  program  goals  and  ob- 
jectives wUl  not  be  fully  achieved.  Tbe  risk, 
as  compared  to  the  risk  of  the  IH8  Program. 
Is  significant. 

The  study  conduded.  however,  that 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  commercial 
sjrstems  and  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
DHCP,  the  VA  should  move  forward 
with  DHCP.  The  report  dted  figures 
that  DHCP  would  have  a  llfecyde  cost 
of  $777  million  while  the  cost  of  com.- 
mercial  solutions  would  be  about  $1.2 
billion.  For  that  reason— the  cost 
issue— the  VA  decided  to  go  full  steam 
ahead  with  DHCP.  Unfortunately,  the 
projected  costs  do  not  wpear  to  be 
anywhere  near  realistic. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
[OAO]  shortly  will  release  a  report 
which  contains  rather  damaging  infor- 
mation regarding  the  cost  of  DHCP. 
During  briefings  with  monbers  of  my 
staff,  GAO  sUted  that  the  VA  had  un- 
derestimated the  cost  of  full  imple- 
mentation of  DHCP  by  as  much  as 
$1.2  billion.  GAO  estimates  that  the 
cost  for  full  implementation  could  be 
$2  billion.  $2  hilllon.  Mr.  President.  If 
GAO  is  correct,  this  indicates  that 
DHCP  is  far  more  expensive  than  off- 
the-shelf  products— and  thus  the 
reason  for  moving  forward  with  DHCP 
is  simply  not  valid. 

Becatise  of  these  most  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  effectiveness  and 
cost  of  these  systems,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  asked  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
conduct  an  independent  review  of  all 
of  these  issues  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  report  in  September  of  this 
year. 

Relative  to  the  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  the  Senate  A^ropria- 
tons  Committee  bOl  allows  the  VA  to 
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_  moDey— •bout  $35  mmion— for 
hardware  aoqnlitUaii  for  DHCP  for 
mcMllral  oenten  which  have  reached 
fan  lyskeni  eapBctty. 

I  am  very  conoenied  that  the  VA  will 
Hfffglvy  ttifai  fundus  and  move  forward 
with  urocuremcnt  before  decMons  re- 
gardtiw  the  future  of  the  program  are 
made.  If  it  la  our  oolleetive  Judgment 
that  OTA  should  review  all  of  these 
iMaes.  would  It  not  be  more  prudent  to 
await  their  repent  to  Coagnm  before 
■ptrHtny  additional  lums  for  hard- 
ware? 

Let  us  be  assured  that  we  are  not 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  At 
thte  time,  let  us  not  be  locked  into  a 
system— irtiich  in  the  long  term  may 
not  fuUm  the  VA's  needs  or  be  cost-ef - 
f  ecttve  unto  we  are  sure  that  the  ap- 
proadiiswise. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague. 
Bmstnr  Paoximg.  the  chairman  of 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
omunittee.  a  question  regarding  this 
funding. 

Senator  PaoxMna.  what  is  your  plan 
with  regard  to  funding  VA's  medical 
ouxlemisation  program,  and  what  are 
the  implications  of  all  these  studies  in 
general  and  the  OTA  study  in  particu- 
lar? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  share  many  of 
your  oonoems  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  DHCP  system  Just  as  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  VA  should  be 
encouraged  to  implement  that  system 
which  is  the  best  and  most  cost-effi- 
cient. As  you  indicated,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  been 
asked  to  examine  the  VA's  current  and 
prt^waed  system,  the  VA's  needs  and 
the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  computer  technology 
over  the  last  few  years.  Once  the  OTA 
rvport  is  available.  I  believe  that  a  con- 
soisus  will  arise  which  will  allow  the 
VA  to  move  quickly  to  implement  an 
effective  program.  Further,  I  expect 
that  the  overall  result  of  this  will  be 
the  faster  and  more  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  a  full  computer  system, 
and  that  an  overall  saving  of  time  and 
money  will  occur. 

However,  the  VA  has  told  us  that  in 
the  interim  they  need  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  twtwtjin  current  computer  op- 
erations. 

For  that  reason.  $34,178,000  is  being 
made  available  until  September  30. 
1988,  to  ensure  a  qteedy  implementa- 
tion of  whatever  final  approach  is  se- 
lected, and  to  allow  the  VA  to  main- 
tain current  capacity. 

llr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  outstanding  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  that  the  VA  imple- 
ments a  cost-effective  hospital  infor- 
mation system. 

lir.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Senate  report  accompanying 
the  bill  now  before  us  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  make  available 


to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
up  to  $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  additional  woric  on  the 
design  of  facilities  for  low-level  radio- 
active waste  diwosaL  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  the  disting\iished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development,  Senator  John- 
STOH.  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  the  Nati<»al  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  to  perform,  the  steps  that  are  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  this  effort  does 
not  duplicate  work  already  done  on  al- 
ternative disposal  methods,  and  the 
impact  of  this  specific  directive  on  the 
milestones  established  in  the  'low- 
level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985"? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  the  thoughtful 
question.  Mr.  President,  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  exi>and  on  what  is  in- 
tended by  this  specific  directive  in  the 
Senate  report.  First.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  States  that  are 
interested  in  pursuing  alternatives  to 
shallow  land  burial  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  recall,  we 
discussed  this  issue  in  great  detail 
when  the  Senate  took  up  and  consid- 
ered the  "low-level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Amendments  Act  of  1985"  in 
the  99th  Congress.  In  fact,  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  concern  that  the  1985  act 
includes  a  provision— section  8 — direct- 
ing the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  identify  and  publish  all  rele- 
vant technical  information  concerning 
alternative  methods  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  using  tech- 
niques other  than  shallow  burial.  Sec- 
tion 8  is  quite  comprehensive,  Mr. 
President,  directing  the  NRC  to  pro- 
vide States  with  information  on  site 
suitability,  site  design,  facility  oper- 
ation, disposal  site  closure,  and  envi- 
ronmental monitoring. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  1985  act  strikes 
the  proper  balance  between  two  inter- 
ests: First,  it  establishes  a  procediue 
for  providing  those  States  that  might 
be  interested  in  pursuing  alternatives 
to  shallow  land  burial  with  the  neces- 
sary information  to  make  a  timely  and 
informed  decision.  And  second,  it  rec- 
ognizes that  much  of  this  information 
is  currently  available  and.  accordingly, 
those  States  that  elect  to  pursue  alter- 
natives to  shallow  land  burial  can  do 
so  and  still  meet  the  milestones  estab- 
lished in  the  1985  act.  Indeed,  in  this 
regutl.  Mr.  President,  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
E^igineers  has  already  completed  a 
comprehensive,  five-volimie  report  on 
alternative  methods  for  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  wastes  that  ad- 
dress many  of  the  key  issues  regarding 
alternate  technologies. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  still  specific  areas  or  discrete 
questions  about  alternative  disposal 
technologies    that    need    to    be    ad- 


dressed, this  provision  will  enable  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  use  such 
funds  as  it  deems  appropriate,  up  to 
$200,000.  to  examine  those  remaining 
questions. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  response  to  this  directive  is 
not  to  duplicate  existing  work  on  al- 
ternate disposal  technologies? 

lb.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Department  of  Energy 
should  first  examine  the  existing  in- 
formation available  to  States  on  alter- 
nate disposal  technologies  and  ensure 
that  no  funds  are  spent  duplicating 
any  of  this  existing  work. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  do  I  also  cor- 
rectly understand  that  this  directive  is 
to  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
obligations  of  the  various  States  to 
meet  the  milestones  in  the  1985  act? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That,  too,  is  a  cor- 
rect reading  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  FinaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  col- 
league from  Louisiana  whether  there 
are  specific  areas  or  questions  that,  in 
his  view,  warrant  further  attention  by 
DOE— and  that,  accordingly,  would  be 
an  appropriate  subject  of  fiulher 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, using  the  fimds  designated  in 
the  Senate  report? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  indicated.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  think  that  much 
of  the  work  on  alternate  design  tech- 
nologies is  now  complete— and  that 
States  are  in  a  position  to  decide 
which  basic  technology  they  wish  to 
pursue  for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal.  Nevertheless,  there  are  spe- 
cific questions  that  may  be  worth  pur- 
suing—issues such  as  the  effectiveness 
of  engineered  barriers  in  ensuring  that 
radioactivity  does  not  escape  into  the 
hiunan  environment.  In  that  regard.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  the  work 
that  the  Swedes  are  doing  in  this  par- 
ticular area— and  the  high  degree  of 
public  confidence  that  characterizes 
the  Swedish  program  for  the  disposal 
of  low-  and  intermediate-level  radioac- 
tive waste.  And  as  one  who  accompa- 
nied me  on  a  recent  trip  that  I  led  to 
Sweden  to  see  firsthand  the  Swedish 
disposal  program.  I  stispect  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  no  doubt 
shares  those  same  positive  thoughts. 

In  view  of  the  Swedish  experience. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  we 
might  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
the  Swedish  program  in  this  area  and 
that,  accordingly,  DOE  may  wish  to 
consider  allocating  some  part  of  the 
designated  funds  to  studjrlng  the  steps 
that  the  Swedes  have  taken  to  ensiire 
the  safe  and  effective  disposal  of  low- 
and  intermediate-level  radioactive 
waste.  Where  it  is  feasible.  Bdr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  draw  on  the  experi- 
ences of  other  countries— particiilarly 


where,  as  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  that 
experience  has  been  so  positive. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  certainly  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  says.  Indeed,  as  he 
correctly  points  out.  I  did  accompany 
him  on  a  recent  trip  to  Sweden  and 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  "SFR" 
repository  for  low-  and  intermediate- 
level  radioactive  waste  disposal.  One 
area,  in  particular,  where  the  Swedes 
are  taking  great  care  to  ensure  that 
the  waste  remains  Isolated— and  where 
I  think  we  could  benefit  greatly  from 
fiuther  study— is  in  their  construction 
of  barriers  siurounding  the  waste  in 
order  to  contain  the  radioactive  mate- 
rials. After  construction  of  a  concrete 
silo  to  contain  the  waste,  the  Swedes 
then  surroimd  this  silo  with  an  imper- 
vious clay  buffer.  This  buffer— which 
consists  of  bentonite  clay— serves  to 
limit  the  rate  of  groimdwater  turnover 
and  also  provides  protection  in  the 
event  of  rock  movements.  The  benefits 
of  bentonite—  a  natural  material  with 
high  durability  in  this  particular  envi- 
ronment— appear  to  be  significant  and, 
accordingly,  deserve  further  attention. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  turn  out  that  ben- 
tonite clay  would  be  an  appropriate 
buffer  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  alternate  dlsiK>sal  technologies 
already  examined  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  study  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana— particularly 
where  we  are  dealing  with  nonarid 
sites.  I  trust,  lix.  President,  that  fur- 
ther consideration  in  this  specific  area 
would  be  consistent  with  the  directive 
contained  in  the  Senate  report.  Is  that 
consistent  with  the  Senator's  imder- 
standlng  of  the  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  certainly  is,  Mr. 
President.  As  I  indicated,  the  basic 
work  on  the  various  alternate  disposal 
technologies  is  quite  comprehensive— 
and  I  do  not  envision  a  need  for  fur- 
ther work  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  developing  other  alterna- 
tives beyond  those  that  have  been 
studied  to  date.  In  addition  to  shallow 
land  burial,  for  example,  we  now  have 
an  extensive  technical  record  on  five 
other  alternatives:  below  ground 
vaiilts.  above  ground  vaults,  earth 
mounded  concrete  bimkers,  mined  cav- 
ities, and  axigured  holes.  The  informa- 
tion on  these  atlematives  is,  in  my 
view,  sufficient  to  enable  States  to 
select  a  basic  approach  from  one  of 
these  alternatives  and  then  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  site  in  a 
manner  that  complies  with  the  mile- 
stones in  the  1985  act.  But  if,  after  se- 
lecting one  of  these  basic  approaches, 
a  State  wishes  to  consider  the  use  of 
bentonite  as  a  buffer  material— em- 
ploying it  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  basic 
alternatives  already  identified— it 
would  be  useful,  in  my  view,  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  work  already  done  to 
date,  if  we  had  a  solid  technical  under- 
standing of  the  advantages  of  benton- 


ite as  a  buffer  material  to  contain  the 
release  of  radioactivity.  Accordingly,  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  in  my  view 
for  DOE  to  examine  this  question  with 
the  f imds  designated  under  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  PE2iL  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  work  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hattikld,  for  his  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  those  unfortimate 
citizens  with  Alzheimer's  disease. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  funding 
has  been  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1987  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  HJi.  1827. 
Those  of  us  concerned  about  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  research  can  now  be  as- 
sured that  the  important  clinical  study 
into  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  tetrahy- 
droaminoacridine  or  THA.  will  be  able 
to  begin  this  year.  Senator  Hattikld 
was  inslBtent  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  receive  sufficient  funds 
to  begin  this  year  the  clinical  studies 
that  will  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  THA  in  reducing  the  effects  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  As  you  Icnow,  my  own 
bill.  S.  997,  will  provide  fimding  for 
this  critical  study  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  final  funding  total  for 
fiscal  year  1987  will  be  determined  in 
the  House  and  Senate  conference  on 
the  bill  but  we  can  at  least  be  sure, 
thanlcs  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Hat- 
field, that  this  study  will  begin  this 
fiscal  year.  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose  in  the  battle  apdnst  the  degenera- 
tive effects  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  dementia. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Hatfisld  as  the  woric  on  the  1988 
budget  continues  to  assure  that  the 
NLA  wUl  be  able  to  continue  the  study 
for  the  next  3  years. 

RJ>.  BAILKT  DAM  SRTlXlfKIlT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  and  Related 
Agencies. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  E^nglneers 
entered  into  an  agreement  this  spring 
with  several  landowners  and  owners  of 
mineral  rights  at  the  RJ3.  Bailey  Dam. 
The  Corps  of  EIngineers  condemned 
these  properties  in  1977  in  order  to 
construct  this  necessary  flood  control 
dam.  In  the  interim  period,  the  land- 
owners and  mineral  lease  holders  have 
had  neither  their  property  nor  Just 
compensation  paid  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment compensate  the  individuals  as 
promptly  as  possible  so  that  they  will 
not  be  further  inconvenienced.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  n.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  intends  to  prepare 
a  reprogramming  from  construction 
general  funds  to  meet  the  settlement 
requirements. 


Would  the  diatingtiiahed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  Join  me  in  en- 
couraging the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
expedite  the  submission  of  that  repro- 
gramming to  the  Congress  for  approv- 
al so  that  the  property  owners  and 
others  wUl  not  be  needlessly  conven- 
ienced  by  further  delays? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  can  assure  the 
majority  leader  that  we  wUl  work  to- 
gether on  this  both  to  encourage  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  send  tiie  repro- 
gramming up  in  a  timely  manner  and 
to  give  that  request  an  expeditious 
consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  consideration. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  couple  of  issues  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  those  of 
us  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Affairs  on  which  I 
would  like  to  address  my  colleagues— 
with  Senator  Sncpsoii,  our  able  rank- 
ing member,  and  Senator  Hollings. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

As  they  know,  the  responsibility  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Immigrap 
tion  Reform  and  Control  Act  enacted 
last  year— and  for  which  Senator 
SmpsoN  was  chief  sponsor— is  q>read 
across  a  number  of  Government  agen- 
cies. While  Senator  Hoixntos  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  woric  in  offering 
the  bare-bones  funding  needed  for  the 
Immigration  Service's  role  in  imple- 
mentation, significant  funding  ques- 
tions remain  on  key  aspects  of  the  im- 
plementation of  employer  sanctions 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
These  are: 

First,  funding  for  the  "Special  Coun- 
sel" on  immigration-related  employ- 
ment discrimination— a  key  ingredient 
to  the  delicate  balance  within  the  im- 
migration bill  for  which  the  Justice 
Department  has  asked  $1,359,000; 

Second,  fimding  for  the  administra- 
tive law  Judges  needed  to  adjudicate 
employer  sanctions  cases  against  em- 
ployers, for  which  $5,823,000  was  re- 
quested; and 

Third.  $936,000  for  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  liti- 
gation anticipated  to  arise  from  the 
new  law. 

These  employer  sanctions  items 
total  Just  over  $8  million,  yet  they  rep- 
resent f  imdamentally  iimwrtant  ingre- 
dients to  the  balance  of  the  various 
provisions  in  the  new  immigration  law. 
For  example,  a  key  element  in  the 
agreements  that  helped  move  the  bill 
toward  passage  last  year  was  the  spe- 
cial counsel  on  discrimination.  This 
special  counsel  was  the  insurance 
which  the  Congress  provided  ethnic 
Americans,  immigrants,  refugees,  and 
others  that  their  concerns  about  the 
possibility  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion will  be  taken  seriously. 
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%Ux.  sniPSON.  Mr.  Frwklent.  I 
■bare  flmiafnr  Kiumbi's  concemit 
J'lHt  M  he  and  I  have  Joined  to  <H>paee 
the  amendment  to  alter  the  emi>loyer 
^w,Mit%nm  pttn^iaBm  of  the  bfll  by  de- 
laying them.  ao.  too.  mnit  we  maintain 
the  itftHntT  *^^«*^  In  the  Idll  we  ao 
often  talk  about  by  ensuring  that  the 
^Molal  counael  has  the  minimum 
fundi  to  function.  Indeed,  this  Office 
of  fllMdal  Oomaael  is  Important  and  we 
need  to  be  certain  It  Is  functioning  and 
effective.  We  may  each  have  voted  for 
or  against  spedfic  provisiims.  but  It 
was  the  total  padcage  of  provlslcms 
irtilch  got  the  bm  through  initially 
and  we  should  keep  the  package 
Intact 

I  think  that  also  includes.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, funding  for  the  administrative 
law  Judges  wtokih  Senator  KannDT 
mgntlflnw*.  and  the  needed  funding 
for  litigation  challenges  which  may  be 
mnM"****  against  the  Oovemment.  I 
dent  want  to  see  a  situation  in  which 
employees  have  access  to  an  adjudica- 
tion system  in  the  Special  Counsel's 
office,  but  employen  dont  have  access 
to  an  effective  ALJ  syston  to  handle 
their  needs.  So  we  need  to  deal  with 
both. 

I  wm  also  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done  the  country 
a  great  service  in  v>proving  the  $147 
mnnmri  tot  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation SoTlce.  INS  is  in  desperate 
need  of  this  money.  espedaUy  since 
not  one  dollar  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Immi- 
grati<»  Reform  and  Control  Act.  This 
is  no  one's  fault  It  Is  Just  that  the  im- 
migration 1^  passed  last  year  after 
the  r<)"<J""<"g  resolution  had  already 
been  dispensed  with.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  effort  be  made  to 
get  no  less  than  this  amount  to  the 
INS— and  quickly. 

•  Mr.  BXNNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
agree  with  Senator  SmrsoH.  We  have 
taken  a  look  at  that  $147  million  and 
really  consider  it  to  be  the  minimum 
required. 

Mr.  President  if  I  may  address  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  under- 
stand that  funding  for  these  matters  is 
Included  in  the  version  of  the  supple- 
mental passed  by  the  House.  I  know 
that  he  has  very  ably  steered  this  ele- 
ment of  the  Supplemental  through 
difficult  budgetary  waters,  and  that 
the  budgetary  constraints  are  reaL  I 
would  simply  ask  whether  we  might  be 
able  to  work  with  the  Senator  to  ex- 
plore wajrs  in  which  funds  might  be 
found  for  the  oaoeena  which  Senator 
oxmrnnm  and  I  bave  identified. 

•  Mr.  HOLUNOa  Mr.  President  I 
appreciate  learning  of  these  concerns 
of  Senator  Kmnaai  and  Senator 
SxHFSOii,  and  I  want  to  assure  them 
that  I  look  forward  to  worldng  with 
them  to  see  if  we  can  find  ways  in  con- 
ference to  come  up  with  the  necessary 
funds  as  we  make  final  adjustments  in 
this  Supplemental  AppnH>rlations  bUL 


•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
fnan  South  Carolina  for  those  words, 
and  also  want  to  thank  him  for  his  as- 
sistance over  the  years  in  the  passage 
of  immigration  reform.  EQs  support 
and  generosity  have  been  unfailing.* 


THE  PERSIAN  GDLP 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President  earlier 
today  we  had  a  vote  on  a  measure 
sponsored  by  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  not  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  has  announced,  with  fur- 
ther risk  to  American  men  and  ships 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  pending  further 
consultation  with  the  Senate.  I 
thought  that  was  a  very  timely  amend- 
ment 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  have  spent  2  days 
being  briefed  by  officers  of  the  Penta- 
gon on  what  hM>I>ened  over  there  in 
the  gulf,  and  we  have  learned  very 
UtUe. 

I  feel  that  the  officers  who  have 
briefed  us  are  in  an  extremely  defen- 
sive posture.  I  find  that  by  and  large, 
I  wasted  my  time  going  to  those  brief- 
ings. They  were  typical  nonbriefings 
called  briefings  that  we  customarily 
receive  as  UJS.  Senators  after  a  mo- 
mentous event  and  then  we  can  read 
all  about  it  in  the  next  morning's 
newspapers  as  we  have  for  the  last  2 
or  3  days. 

I  will  not  mention  any  names,  but  I 
called  some  of  the  highest  ranking  of- 
ficers the  day  before  yesterday  in  the 
Pentagon  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  I  got  none  whatsoever.  In 
checking  back,  they  said  they  did  not 
have  any  information,  they  did  not 
know  anything  and  there  would  be  no 
further  statements  until  the  official 
Naval  investigation. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  found  out  that  our  Naval 
commander  in  the  area  had  indeed 
had  a  full-scale  press  conference.  And 
yet  I  guess  the  people  down  at  the 
Pentagon  did  not  Imow  what  was 
going  on  over  there,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  do. 

But  far  more  than  not  putting  out 
information.  I  wonder  if  they  know 
wliat  is  going  on.  I  wonder  if  they 
know  that  we  have  men  serving  in  a 
war  zone  over  there.  Men  are  getting 
killed  and  they  have  no  explanation. 

I  am  not  about  to  Judge  what  hap- 
pened specifically  over  there  because  I 
do  not  think  anyone  imows.  But  I  have 
come  to  one  fateful  conclusion  and  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  Senate  and 
the  people  at  large  ought  to  know 
about  it  That  basically,  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that— unbelievable  as  it  soimds. 
it  is  true— we  are  unnecessarily,  in  my 
view,  risking  the  lives  of  our  service- 
men by  having  ships  in  a  war  zone  and 
having  absolutely  no  air  cover.  I  think 
it  is  a  violation  of  every  principle  of 
modem-day  warfare. 


As  a  result  thereof.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
today.  It  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  today.  I  want  to  read  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Mat  ai,  1»87. 
Tlw  PusnuRT. 
the  WhUtHouMt, 
Woihington,  DC 

DBAS  Ma.  PBMfiwirr  After  eztenatre 
briefins  on  the  tragic  soddent  Involving  the 
frteate  Stark  and  the  loss  of  37  men.  I  have 
more  questions  remaining  unanswered  than 
answers.  Evidently,  we  should  await  the  of- 
ficial naval  inquiry  for  answers,  but  the 
■ervicea'  reports  thus  far  have  left  me  with 
the  impreaaion  they  are  defensive  In  their 
posture.  My  concern  and  my  plea  to  you.  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  ia  to  become  directly 
involved  in  thia  and  take  immediate  correc- 
tive action. 

I  know  that  you  are  as  much  concerned  as 
all  of  us  about  the  continued  tragedies  of 
our  armed  forces  in  the  BCiddle  East  and  our 
obvious  shortcomings  and  losses  of  life.  By 
and  large  we  aU  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  these  failures  and  must  work  coopera- 
tively for  solutions. 

My  urgent  request  and  plea  to  you,  Mr. 
Preaident,  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  taking 
unusual  aind  fool-hardy  risks  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  today  by  exposing,  unnecessarily,  men 
and  ships  to  combat  situations  without  any 
viable  air  cover  for  protective  and  deterrent 
missions. 

Obviously  aircraft  carriers  are  not  a  viable 
option,  given  the  limited  maneuvering  area 
In  the  narrow  waterway  where  such  a  ship 
would  be  at  high  risk  and  insufficient  room 
for  Its  necessary  protective  fleet. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  require 
immediately,  if  not  sooner,  an  operational 
landbase  for  fighter  aircraft  from  one  of  the 
friendly  Middle  East  countries  adjacent  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Oulf.  Without 
question  this  is  a  requirement  If  we  are  to 
pursue  an  even  more  dangerous  involvement 
of  escorting  foreign  tankers  flying  the 
American  flag  as  you  have  suggested. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  depend  greatly  on 
Oulf  oil  which  is  required  in  volumes  of  ap- 
proximately 60%  by  the  Japanese  and  28% 
by  the  Europeans.  The  other  primary  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  Arab  oil  states  as  suppliers 
whose  economies  would  be  strangled  over- 
night by  a  closed  Oulf. 

With  aU  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  can  sup- 
port your  resolve  to  discharge  oiur  responsi- 
bilities  as  the  military  leader  of  the  free 
world,  but  only  if  at  least  one  Oulf  state  has 
the  courage  to  at  minimum  provide  a  base 
for  us  to  protect  our  men  and  ships  with  ob- 
viously badly  needed  air  cover. 

Suffice  to  say  that  it  Is  highly  unlikely 
the  Iraqi  aircraft  could  have  maneuvered  to 
attack  range  on  the  Stark  had  it  been  chal- 
lenged by  our  protective  aircraft. 

I  plead.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect, 
that  we  seek  and  receive  at  least  one  ade- 
quate and  temporary  aircraft-operational 
facility  from  a  country  not  a  combatant 
before  we  take  on  any  additional  responsi- 
bility. 

If  that  cannot  be  provided,  then  it  would 
be  clear  that  we  are  not  wanted  by  those  we 
are  attempting  to  assist  in  bringing  a  meas- 
ure of  order  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  It 
would  be  a  clear  signal  that  we  should  begin 
an  orderly  withdrawaL 

What  I  req>eetfully  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Preaident  is  that  if  we  are  to 
remain  In  the  Oulf,  we  go  In  with  sufficient 
redundancy  of  all  required  and  combined 
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f  caves  to  do  the  Job  right  or  make  a  determi- 
nation we  ahould  not  be  there  at  alL 
Respectfully, 

J.  Jambs  Exoa, 

VJ^Sertator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Presidait  I  will  Just 
dose  by  saying  that  I  think  this  is  a 
fundamental  flaw  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  become  the  center  of  debate  on  our 
involvement  in  the  gulf  region. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  there 
may  well  be  a  reason  that  we  should 
be  there,  but  I  still  feel  that  our  allies, 
who  most  benefit  from  the  oH  flowing 
out  of  the  gulf,  both  the  producing 
countries  and  the  receiving  countries 
who  make  Toyotas  and  other  things  In 
cmnpetltion  with  Americans,  are  not 
doing  their  share. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Preaident  will 
recognize  and  realize  the  folly  of  our 
ways.  I  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  correct  what  pos- 
sibly bad  military  information  that  he 
has  received  from  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  advise  him.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  anyone  with  any  basic  military 
skills  would  recommend  that  we  risk 
the  lives  of  our  sailors  and  our  ships 
by  sending  them  into  a  combat  zone 
without  air  cover. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1987 

Iilr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  with  the 
loss  of  37  American  lives  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  this  weelc.  Memorial  Day 
1987  will  be  extra  poignant 

The  shocking,  imwarranted  attack 
on  the  UJ3J3.  Stark  reminds  us  again 
that  the  cost  of  freedom  is  high;  and 
that  our  responsibilities  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  are  heavy  indeed.  It  is 
not  easy.  It  is  often  painful.  And  we 
pray  for  peace.  But  the  real  world  is  a 
dangerous  place,  with  tyranny  on  the 
march.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we  have 
always  met  with  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  yes.  sacrifice  time  and  time 
again.  American  service  men  and 
women  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
to  keep  the  flame  of  freedom  burning 
around  the  globe. 

Bfr.  President,  I  understand  that  Me- 
morial Day  is  a  holiday— a  long  week- 
end for  America.  It  is  a  time  for  family 
and  some  fun.  But  let  us  remember 
the  true  spirit  of  Memorial  Day.  A  spe- 
cial day  to  honor  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  this  great  land:  In  the  bitter 
cold  of  Valley  Forge:  in  the  agony  of 
Chateua-Thlerry,  and  Belleau  Wood; 
on  the  bloody  beaches  of  Normandy. 
Iwo  .nma  and  Anzio;  in  Korea.  Viet- 
nam. Lebanon,  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
wherever  else  freedom's  call  has  taken 
us. 

So  let  us  honor  our  fallen  cranrades 
this  weekend.  Let  us  remember  the 
sacrifioe  of  the  37  men  of  the  U.S.S. 
Stark.  They  are  the  latest  additions  to 
our  long  and  dlstinguiahed  honor  roll 
of  heroes.  We  will  never  forget  them. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  let  me  say 
a  word  about  an  important  occasion 
which  took  place  yesterday.  May  20— 
Cuban  Independence  Day. 

I  am  a  day  late  in  taking  note  of  this 
event  only  because  I  was  privileged  to 
be  in  Miami  yesterday,  to  speak  to  the 
annual  Cuban-American  "National 
Poimdation  Independence  Day"  cele- 
bration. It  was  a  marvelous,  and 
moving,  event.  The  spirit  I  saw  among 
the  many  Cuban-Americans  who  at- 
tended, and  iMurtidpated  in  the  event 
make  dear  why  they  have  enjoyed  so 
much  success  in  this  coimtry;  why 
they  have  made  so  many  contributions 
to  our  country;  and  why— someday— 
Cuba  agi^  will  be  free. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  leader  of 
the  foundation  is  Jorge  Mas,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  key  speakers  on  the 
program  yesterday.  As  always,  he 
spoke  with  eloquence  and  energy.  And 
I  want  to  share  his  remarics  with  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  remaito  be  induded  in 
the  RccoRO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  as  follows: 

StATSMKST  ST  JOHOB  MAS  CAHOBA 

Welcome  to  Miami.  Senator  Dole.  We 
thank  you  for  visiting  with  us  today.  But  it 
is  not  Just  those  In  this  room  who  will  hear 
your  ronaiks.  Through  Radio  Marti,  the 
oppressed  Cuban  people  will  listen  to  your 
qieech.  and  it  wlU  raise  their  spirits.  I  also 
want  to  offer  my  thanks  to  all  of  you  here 
today  for  your  continuing  8iu>port 

Today  we  commemorate  Cuba's  National 
Independence  Day.  This  is  reason  alone  to 
celebrate.  But  today  also  marks  another  an- 
niversary. Just  two  years  ago,  a  basic 
Human  Right  was  returned  to  the  Cuban 
people  on  the  Island.  Two  years  ago,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sound  of 
"Buenos  Dlas,  Cuba"  over  Radio  Marti 
broke  the  sQence  In  more  ways  than  one. 
Since  then,  the  sound  of  truth  is  heard  daily 
in  Cuba. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  we  arrived  in 
norlda  seeking  refuge  from  tyranny  and 
persecution. 

Since  then,  Cuba  has  become  a  powerful 
Soviet  Caribbean  base  used  to  subvert  many 
other  countries  in  the  world.  Now  it  threat- 
ens the  vital  Interest  of  U.S.  itself. 

These  unfortunate  historical  events  place 
a  great  re^wnsibillty  on  the  shoulders  of 
Cuban-Americans.  We  must  make  Cuba  free 
and  promote  freedom  and  democracy 
through  all  the  Americas. 

One  way  to  meet  our  responsibility  is  to 
explain  to  others  why  we  have  done  so  well 
In  the  United  SUtea. 

Indeed,  many  stories  have  been  told  how 
one  million  Cuban-Americans  succeeded. 
This  story  is  popular  with  the  American 
media. 

But  the  unanswered  question  is  why  do  we 
prosper  and  succeed?  The  answer  requires 
only  one  word:  Freedom,  absolute  and  unre- 
stricted freedom.  Fteedom  to  choose  otir 
own  destiny.  Freedom  to  determine  our  own 
future,  Fteedom  from  fear,  from  grief  and 
persecution. 

This  answer  must  be  shared  with  aU  the 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Nothing 
Is  more  Important  for  us  to  do. 


Tea,  we  Cuban-Americans  have  done  weQ 
in  the  United  States.  But  we  owe  It  mora  to 
the  system  than  to  ooTKlves.  And  this  (Set 
this  beautlfal  fact  has  to  be  told  to  the 
world. 

We  have  the  best  and  freest  democratic 
system  In  the  world.  We  must  not  apologlsr 
for  It  And  we  shall  not  feel  guilty  bscaose 
of  it  And  yet  aometlmea,  it  appears  that 
Americans  need  to  hear  our  mssnge  as 
much  as  anyone.  Always  being  rM>  can 
make  one  indifferent  about  the  danger  of 
being  poor.  But  the  rich  political  legacy  of 
this  cotmtry  is  in  danger. 

Therefore,  the  Cuban-Americans  must  tell 
our  story.  It  will  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  own  remarkable 
institutions. 

Therefore,  let's  talk  to  the  Amerlrsn 
people  about  today's  challenges.  Let's  teO 
them  that  we  Cuban-Americans  have  suc- 
ceeded because  we  have  not  taken  freedom 
for  granted. 

Let's  tell  them  that  because  we  were  not 
bom  free,  we  believe  it  is  our  moral  duty  to 
preserve  freedom  where  it  exists.  And  it  Is 
our  duty  to  fight  to  restore  it  where  It  hss 
been  crushed. 

That  is  why  Cuban-Americans  are  on  the 
side  of  freedom  fighters  in  Angola  and  Nica- 
ragua. We  see  history  repeating  itself  again 
in  Angola  and  Nicaragtia.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago,  we  were  victims  of  history.  And 
today.  Just  like  in  Cuba,  communist  dicta- 
tors in  Angola  and  Nicaragua  deny  their 
people  elections,  rule  by  force,  and  use  re- 
pressive tactics  against  their  democratic  op- 
ponents. 

We  must  share  our  experiences  with  our 
American  brothers  and  sisters  to  avoid  an- 
other Bay  of  Pigs  in  Angola  and  Nicaragua. 

However,  we  see  some  American  leaders 
are  reluctant  to  confront  reality.  It  seems 
they  don't  want  to  leam  from  the  leaaons  of 
History.  So,  let  us  add  these  men  and 
women  to  our  list  of  Americans  we  must 
talk  to  about  the  value  of  freedom. 

As  we  talk  to  national  leaders,  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  our  toothers  in 
other  countries,  let  us  remember  we  Cuban- 
Americans  have  a  date  with  destiny.  We 
came  to  this  country  not  only  to  feed  our- 
selves but  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
burning. 

When  this  nation  was  founded.  It  was  not 
Intended  to  be  only  a  land  of  riches.  It  was 
to  be  something  more  importsnt  It  was  to 
be  a  land  of  freedom.  This  republic  was  bom 
to  serve  as  the  beachhead  for  freedom  In 
the  world. 

America,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  us  something  more  than  adding  to  its 
economic  success.  We  must  Invest  back  what 
American  generosity  has  provided  us  with. 
We  must  support  the  dream  of  freedom 
every  way  we  ran  That  is  why  we  created 
the  Cuban  American  National  Foundation. 
Our  contribution  can  azul  will  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

It's  true  we  came  to  America  filled  with 
pain  but  we  also  brought  our  ideas  and  our 
ideals.  Therefore,  let  us  invest  In  our  ideas 
and  Ideals  and  participate  in  the  democracy 
we  celebrate.  Let's  fl^t  on  Capitol  HOI  to 
preserve  freedom  and  to  protect  the  nattoo- 
al  security  of  this  great  nation. 

In  dodng,  welcome  to  Miami.  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Symma,  Vice  President  Chi- 
tunda,  and  members  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance.  We  love  this  dty.  It 
Is  a  cross-road  through  which  men  and 
women  seddng  fieedum  and  peace  come  to 
teU  others  about  the  value  of  democracy 
and  liberty. 
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and  Americft'f 
can  be  Men  hoe  tn 


In  thli  dty  «e  proeper  and  edooate  our 
diUdren.  But  mace  inpntantly  we  ebertah 
raalfrMdom. 

fkaUy.  «•  oome  tocetber  today  to  teU 
the  worid  that  «e  are  lotac  to  keep  America 
tree.  We  alao  prodalm  that  democracy  will 
eoBM  to  the  peoplee  of  Cuba.  AngoU  and 

ne  atniitfe  for  fieedcm  la  the  most  tm- 
poitaBt  banian  drama  underway  throusb- 
out  the  wocld. 

It  imltea  e»ei>cpe  ben  today.  Americans. 
Cubam,  Aiwolana,  and  mearacuans. 

•manfere,  today.  let  ua  forget  about  na- 
tlaoal  borden  and  fecial  intereets.  Instead, 
let  na  apeak  about  the  unlvenal  objecttvee 
«e  share  of  fteedom  and  democracy.  They 
form  the  mutual  bond  that  brings  all  of  ua 
togettier. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day  is  always  a  bitter- 
sweet occasion.  The  reality  in  Cuba 
to^iy  is  bltto'— and  will  remain  that 
way  until  Castro's  Communist  regime 
Is  rqilaeed  by  a  Democracy  of,  by  and 
for  the  people  of  Cuba.  But  the  dream 
of  a  "free  Cuba"  is  sweet-and  it  is  a 
dream  that  wHl  someday  oome  true. 


THE  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  over  1  week  now  since  the  Senate 
began  extended  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bilL  In  my  Judgment,  the  time  has 
been  well  went  in  articulating  the 
views  on  both  sides  on  the  implications 
of  the  Levin-Nunn  provision. 

In  the  heat  of  debate  about  the  ne- 
gotiating record,  about  the  role  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress,  about  the 
impact  on  the  SDI  program,  and  about 
the  national  security  implications  of 
this  amendment,  we  are  alwasrs  in 
danger  of  loetng  sight  of  the  overarch- 
ing reason  for  this  extended  debate. 

Thit  action  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  in  passing 
their  version  of  the  defense  authorlza- 
ticm  bOl  underscores  for  me  the  rea- 
sons for  this  debate.  The  House  passed 
by  a  vote  of  239  to  177  a  defense  au- 
thorisation btU  that  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  called  an  all  out 
assault  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
body,  on  the  President's  program  for 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

That  assault  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  a  number  of  forms.  First,  the 
House  passed  defense  bill  reduces  the 
Presidait's  request  by  $23  billion, 
which  could  well  result  in  a  third  con- 
secutive year  of  defense  funding  that 
docs  not  even  keep  up  with  inflation. 

More  to  the  point  of  the  debate  in 
this  body  are  the  arms  control  amend- 
ments included  in  the  House  bUL 

By  a  vote  of  245  to  181,  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  agreed  to  the  Dicks 


amendment  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  1988  fimds  for  deployment  or 
maintenance  of  any  weapon  that  vio- 
lates the  numerical  sublimits  set  by 
the  SALT  11  treaty.  The  House  provi- 
sion would  have  us  adhere  to  an  unra- 
tified and  expired  treaty,  key  provi- 
sions of  which  the  Soviets  are  violat- 
ing. 

The  President  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
Instructed  his  negotiators  in  Geneva 
to  offer  a  draft  START  treaty,  on 
which  there  is  already  much  common 
agreement  between  the  two  sides.  In 
contrast  to  the  unratified  SALT  n 
limits  on  launchers,  which  permitted 
and  would  continue  to  permit  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads,  the  President  proposes  to 
negotiate  real  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions. 

For  the  Congress  to  impose  upon  the 
United  States  unilateral  adherence  to 
SALT  II  provisions  would  do  nothing 
but  undercut  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva,  and  ignore  an  area  of 
commonality  in  the  negotiations — the 
importance  of  weapons  reductions. 

By  a  vote  of  234  to  187,  the  I^mo- 
cratic  majority  in  the  House  passed 
the  Schroeder  amendment  that  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  fiscal  year  1988  funds 
for  conducting  nuclear  explosions  with 
a  yield  greater  than  1  klloton.  The 
House  amendment  ignores  the  reality 
that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  depend 
on  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence,  we 
will  need  to  test  to  assure  the  contin- 
ued reliability,  safety,  and  effective- 
ness of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  House  provision  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Rather  it  would  serve  to  \m- 
dermine  our  confidence  in  our  nuclear 
deterrence  while  at  the  same  time  un- 
dermining the  efforts  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  procediu-es  whereby  the 
two  sides  could  more  confidently 
verify  the  nuclear  testing  programs  of 
the  other. 

By  a  vote  of  229  to  188,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  passed  the  Brown 
amendment  that  prohibits  testing  the 
space  defense  system  Asat  against  ob- 
jects in  space  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

General  Herres.  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently 
wrote  me  of  his  concern  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  constrained  Asat 
program,  despite  the  continued 
growth  in  Soviet  military  space  capa- 
bility, unilaterally  disarms  our  forces 
in  a  critical  area  while  ceding  to  the 
Soviets  a  sanctuary  for  space  oper- 
ations. As  long  as  the  Soviets  alone 
possess  an  Asat  capability  to  disable 
our  critical  space  systems,  the  United 
States  wHl  remain  hostage  to  potential 
loss  of  these  systems.  That  is  a  situa- 
tion that  apparently  does  not  cause 
the  majority  in  the  House  the  concern 
it  causes  this  Senator,  and  I  believe, 
this  body. 

By  a  vote  of  219  to  199,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  passed  the  Bennett 


amendmmt  that  reduces  the  SDI  au- 
thorisation level  to  $3.1  billion,  a  level 
$1.4  billion  less  than  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  almost  half  the  level  reccunmend- 
ed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  SDI  funding 
passed  by  the  House  is  less  than  the 
amount  improved  last  year  by  the 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  this  pro- 
gram is  so  central  to  the  negotiations 
currently  ongoing  in  Geneva,  and  so 
central  to  this  Nation's  hope  of  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  offensive  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  for  deterrence. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  voters  will 
take  notice  of  the  actions  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  passed  a  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  limitation  on  SDI  funding 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  so-called  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  highlight  the  actions  of 
the  House  because  those  actions  are 
germane  to  the  actions  taken  by  this 
side  over  the  past  week.  Republicans 
simply  cannot  and  will  not  support 
legislation,  however  attractive  its 
other  provisions  might  be,  that  ties 
the  hands  of  the  President  at  such  a 
crucial  stage  in  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. Our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  a  similar  mind  could  only  express 
themselves  by  voting  agidnst  such 
harmful  amendments — they  could  not 
procedurally  stop  consideration  of  the 
amendments.  However,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  House  voted  against  final 
passage  of  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  That  is  the  highest  negative  vote 
in  that  body  against  the  defense  bill  In 
my  memory,  and  importanUy,  suffi- 
cient to  sxistain  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  President,  while  Senate  histori- 
ans XD&y  check  the  records  to  compare 
this  debate  with  others  in  the  past,  I 
would  note  a  significant  fact  that  may 
not  emerge  from  such  nostalgia.  The 
defense  authorization  bill  emerges 
each  year  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  only  after  extensive  and 
often  heated  debate.  This  is  entirely 
appropriate,  given  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved,  and  the  controver- 
sy that  often  surroimds  them.  Despite 
this  fact,  in  11  of  the  past  17  years,  no 
members  of  the  committee  have  voted 
against  reporting  the  bill.  In  3  years, 
only  one  member  was  opposed,  in  1 
year  two  opposed  and  in  1  year  three 
opposed.  Thus  it  is  unprecedented 
that  eight  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  opposed  to  reporting  the  bill 
out,  and  I  believe  imderscores  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Issues  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  my  dear  friend  and 
former  colleague  John  Tower  articu- 
lated many  times  for  this  body  and 
indeed  for  the  Nation  at  large  the  im- 
portant relationships  between  the  ex- 


ecutive and  the  legislative  branches 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  PerhMM  his  arguments  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  impossibility  of  the 
President  negotiating  complex  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviets  at 
the  same  time  that  he  must  negotiate 
with  535  Members  of  Congress.  John 
Tower  had  the  unique  opportunity  to 
witness  the  effect  of  congressional  in- 
terference with  arms  control  first 
hand  as  a  negotiator,  and  has  spoken 
many  times  of  the  imderminlng  effect 
it  had  on  his  ability  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  gotten  to  the  point  of  legislating  a 
broad  range  of  arms  control  provi- 
sions, as  has  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  give  to  the  Soviets  what 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  But  the  Levln-Nunn 
amendment  turns  our  face  in  that  di- 
rection, and  starts  us  marching  down 
that  road.  So  long  as  Republicans  can 
keep  us  off  that  legislative  road,  we 
will  do  so  through  any  means  available 
to  us.  In  the  end,  both  we,  and  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  House  side, 
have  the  votes  to  sustain  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  any  legislation  that  trans- 
gresses the  delicate  balance  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  and  attempts  to  legislate 
arms  control. 

BCr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 


STARK  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark,  an  ap- 
palling tragedy,  underscores  how  vola- 
tile is  the  path  of  the  oil  pipeline 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  we 
need  a  full  explanation  for  it,  this  oc- 
currence, however,  unintentional  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  drives  home  the 
necessity  for  insulating  this  pipeline 
from  the  incendiary  Iraqi-Iranian  war. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  exert 
every  effort  to  get  the  warring  parties 
together  at  a  conference  table,  where 
this  drawn  out  and  debilitating  con- 
flict so  injurious  to  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East,  can  be  settled.  Its 
6-year  history  suggests  the  only  deci- 
sive course  for  resolving  this  war  is  the 
rational  course  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Stark  trage- 
dy, I  hope  that  the  warring  parties 
will  consider  the  wider  implications  of 
their  unfortunate  conflict  and  that 
other  nations  also  will  be  encouraged 
to  press  the  combatants  to  the  peace 
table. 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  condoloices  to 
the  families  of  all  the  men  who  died  in 
the  attack,  one  of  whom.  Operations 
Specialist  Steven  Edward  Kendall,  en- 
listed as  a  resident  of  Honolulu.  HI. 
He  grew  up  in  Wahlawa.  Oahu.  was  a 
graduate   of   Radford   EOgh   School. 


class  of  1975,  and  alao  attended  Leile- 
hua  High  School  for  2  years  before 
transferring  to  Radford,  both  central 
Oahu  public  schools.  The  present  day 
principal  of  Radford,  High  School 
Wendell  Staszkow.  was  a  teacher  at 
Lellehua  when  both  my  personal  sec- 
retary, Shirley  Dumlao,  and  Steven 
Kendall  were  students  there.  He  re- 
members Steven  as  "an  especially  good 
student  at  science"  who  managed  the 
soccer  team  which  he  coached.  An- 
other teacher  also  remembers  him  as 
"a  very  good  communicator"  who 
"when  he  had  to  talk  in  science  class, 
could  always  make  things  very  dear." 
This  teacher  remembers  Steven  Ken- 
dall as  being  "right  on  the  ball  *  *  * 
always  very  easy  to  talk  to,  very  ap- 
proachable and  everybody  liked  him." 
His  widow  and  children  now  live  in 
Florida  and  his  parents  reside  in  Indi- 
ana. To  them  I  extend  in  fervent 
prayer  God's  aloha  and  blessing.  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  whom  I 
represent  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  convey  also  Hawaii's  best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery  to 
all  those  who  were  injured  in  this  com- 
pletely unanticipated  attack,  this 
latest  example  of  the  unintended  con- 
sequences and  ultimate  folly  of  war- 
fare.        

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


NATIONAL  TEST  FACILITY 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day, the  General  Accoimting  Office 
[GAO]  reported  to  my  office  that, 
compared  with  other  sites  evaliiated 
by  the  GAO,  Falcon  Air  Force  Station 
in  Colorado  Springs  is  the  least  costly 
site  for  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
organization's  [SDIO]  national  test  fa- 
cility [NTFl. 

Tuesday's  determination  comes  as 
no  surprise,  given  SDIO's  thorough 
evaluation  of  available  sites  for  the 
NTF.  SDIO's  own  carefully  selected 
task  force— relying  on  topflight  engi- 
neering expertise  drawn  from  the 
Army  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  Himtsvllle,  AL— found  that 
the  current  vacant  space  at  Falcon  Air 
Force  Station  could  provide  immedi- 
ately: 

The  amount  of  space  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  NTF,  without  the 
delay  or  cost  of  an  environmental 
impact  study. 

In-place  and  inexpensive  utilities, 
plus  back-up  utilities. 

Proximity  to  Peterson  Air  Force 
Base,  and  the  headquarters  of  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand [NORAD]  and  Unified  Space 
Command.  This  proximity  allows  for 
access  to  a  major  Air  Force  base, 
which  is  also  the  location  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  commercial  airport  and 
terminal.  It  also  allows  for  access  to 
Air  Force  and  Space  Command  person- 


nel, whose  expertise  in  computerised 
tracking  of  space  objects  is  well 
proven. 

State-of-the-art  security  facilities  at 
the  Consolidated  Space  Operations 
Center  [C80C],  to  deter  threats  of 
vandalism,  invasion  or  terrorism.  The 
C80C  structiu«  is  also  designed  to 
provide  maximum  security  for  the 
electronic  emission  of  signals  transmit- 
ted by  the  supercomputers  that  would 
be  employed  by  the  test  facility. 

Additional  buffered  land  which  can 
be  used  to  construct  the  automnnous 
building  for  the  NTF,  in  close  proximi- 
ty to  CSOC  and  to  the  Shuttie  Oper- 
ations and  Planning  Center  [SOPC], 
tentatively  schedxiled  to  move  into  the 
CSOC  structure  in  the  early  1990's. 

A  community— Colorado  Springs— 
which  has  a  proven  40-year  record  of 
day-to-day  cooperation  with  other 
military  commands— including  Fort 
Carson.  NORAD.  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  Peterson  Field  complex,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Space  Command,  and 
the  Unified  Space  Command— and  de- 
fense-oriented contractors. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding 
assets,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have  the 
GAO's  confirmation  that  Falcon  Air 
Force  Station  is  a  cost-effective  site 
for  the  NTF,  compared  with  the  other 
sites  the  agency  evaluated. 

Further,  we  have  word  from  the 
commander  of  U.S.  Space  Command, 
Gen.  John  PiotrowslEi,  that  Falcon  has 
the  tremendous  advantage  of  permit- 
ting colocation  of  the  NTF  with  its 
principal  user  USSPACECOM.  locat- 
ed in  Colorado  Springs.  What  General 
Piotrowskl  is  saying  is  that  there  is  no 
more  ideal  location  in  our  country  for 
the  National  Test  Facility  than  at 
Falcon  Air  Force  Station  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr.  President,  the  studies  have  been 
done  and  the  verdict  is  in:  Falcon  Air 
Force  Station  is  the  best  site  for  the 
National  Test  Facility. 

SDIO  has  issued  RFP's.  Designs  of 
the  new  NTF  have  been  submitted. 
The  entire  project  has  reached  the 
military  construction  milestone— a  fact 
which  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  recognized  by  author- 
izing DOD's  full  funding  request  for 
NTF  construction  In  fiscal  1988. 

Let  us  get  past  the  delajrs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  on  with  the  project.  The 
ground  has  been  laid  at  Falcon.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  its  outstanding 
qualities— recognized  by  DOD  and  the 
GAO— and  start  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoHO,  several  documents— from 
SDIO  and  the  U.S.  Space  Cmnmand— 
which  substantiate  Falcon's  ime- 
qualled  merits  as  the  NTF  site. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBO,  as  follows: 
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AitaORMiUtoe  on  MHtUarg  Com- 
ttnteUon,  Otmmittm  on  ApproyriatUmM, 
Bourn  of  Xapmentotf  «Mb  WaiMngton, 

Da 

TJmtM.  CmtsBUM:  Hill  i>  to  notify  you  of 
our  tntant  to  aelect  noeon  Air  Faroe  Station 
M  tta*  alt*  f or  the  Strategic  Def enw  Inltlar 
ttre*!  Matknal  Teat  FMiltty.  Upoo  this  noti- 
ftrm«»«,  I  requeet  that  you  authortee  the  re- 
leaae  of  FT  19M  fundi  requested  by  the 
Btnittwlr  Def eue  lUtattve  OrianiMtion  for 
the  mmwff  of  1n<*1***"f  the  development  of 
a  Nattonal  Tot  FadUty. 

The  National  Taet  Fuillty  site  eelection 
whldi  began  In  October  198S,  was 
In  a  three-phaaed  screening 
effott  to  narrow  the  selection  field  from 
general  areM  of  the  country,  to  regions,  and 
finally  to  vedflc  candidate  sties  by  a  sys- 
teaaatle  process  of  eraluaUons.  Three  loca- 
tlam  (WashtawtoD.  D.C.:  Pueblo.  CO;  Colo- 
rado «'r''*"g".  CO)  and  six  sites  (Port  Bel- 
ndr.  VAi  Fort  Rttdile.  MD;  Pueblo  Anny 
Depot  AetMty.  CO:  Fort  Carson.  CO;  Peter- 
son AFB.  CO:  Falcon  AFB  CO)  appeared  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  to  satisfy  aU  cri- 
teria. They  were  vlstted  between  March  and 
May  1M6  and  evaluated. 

Of  the  sites  considered,  the  Just-built 
Falcon  Air  Force  Station  clearly  excels  aa 
the  liMttV*"  for  the  Interim  and  permanent 
fadUtiea.  It  la  iaidated  from  electromagnetic 
interference:  haa  a  highly  compatible  mla- 
aton:  can  isovkle  the  highest  quality  Interim 
space  which  can  be  occupied  immediately; 
and  haa  excellent  security  features.  Addi- 
tionally, the  buHdlng  <ff«g"«  for  the  exist- 
ing FUoon  farfl***—  appear  to  have  the 
diaraeterlatica  to  allow  relative  simple  ad- 
aptation tat  the  National  Teat  Facility  re- 
qulrementa.  Thia  will  facilitate  completion 
of  the  permanent  National  Teat  Facility  by 
the  required  occupancy  date  of  January 
I960. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  asststance  please 
notify  me. 

Sincerely. 

jAim  A.  ABSAHAmOH, 

lAtMttmaaU  Qenenl,  VSAF, 

Director. 

UJB.  Space  ComtAUD,  Ofpics  or 
TBI  CoMKAanaa  oi  Chi^.  Pkrx- 
aoa  An  Foaci  Basi.  CO. 

AprU  10, 1M7. 
Hon.  TntoTBT  J.  WntiB. 
JtasieO  Q01ce  Butidinft  WatMnoton,  Da 

Dba>  Sbuxob  WmB:  The  following  oom- 
menta  fTrpar*^  <m  our  brief  conversation  re- 
garding the  efHriency  and  operatimal  im- 
peraUvea  of  locating  the  National  Test  Fa- 
cility (NTF)  at  Falcon  Air  Force  Station 
near  Colorado  Springs. 

There  are  quantifiable  factors  favoring  es- 
tablishment of  the  NTF  at  Falcon  that  were 
most  likely  considered  by  the  SDI  site 
survey  team.  Some  of  these  factors  are: 
state-of-the-art  security;  buffer  sone  to  pre- 
dnde  encroachment:  Stoetro-Magnetic  In- 
terference (Da)-hardened  facility  ready 
for  occupancr.  ISectro-Magnetic  Pulse 
(SMPVhardenad  and  multiple  secure  com- 
munkaUians  Unks:  uninterrupted  power 
snpi^  system:  adequate  backup  power. 
Ttrir**'^  fane  of  engineering  and  uenmooix 
contractors:  and  a  toU  range  of  military,  ad- 
ministrative and  engineering  support  serv- 
ices in  place. 


More  Importantly  there  la  the  unquanti- 
flable  benefit  of  collofatlng  the  NTT  with 
the  moat  litely  uaer  ahould  a  decialon  be 
taken  to  develop  and  deploy  a  ballistic  mis- 
aOe  def  enae  ayatem.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
operational  user's  input  Is  a  key  and  vital 
Input  to  the  development  and  acquiaition 
process,  aearly  the  operational  require- 
ment is  the  ralaon  d'etre  for  any  weapon 
system  acquisition.  In  this  regard,  the  fol- 
lowing themes  are  very  Important: 

Collocation  with  the  United  States  Bsoet 
Command  (X7SSPACEXX)M)  and  its  Air 
Force  snd  Army  components  would  ensure 
the  intimate  relationship  between  the  devel- 
opers/testers, principally  SDIO/AIr  Force/ 
Army,  uod  users  or  owners/(K>erators.  which 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  an  efficient  and 
successful  program. 

The  USSPACECOM  and  subordinate 
units  residoit  in  the  Colorado  Springs  area 
provide  a  ready  pool  of  "Space"  experienced 
personnel  to  exploit  In  the  test  process.  For 
example,  we  can  provide  an  entire  shift  of 
experienced  personnel  for  extended  periods 
with  the  ability  for  Immediate  recall  in  a 
crisis. 

The  SDI  computer  network  and  models 
can  help  Improve  and  benefit  from  current 
integn^  tactical  warning  and  assessment 
capabilities.  SDI/NTF  would  be  able  to 
access  USSPACECOM  and  NORAD  simula- 
tirais.  saving  costly  redundant  develop- 
ments. 

SDIO's  nationwide  National  Test  Bed 
(NTH)  will  participate  in  complicated  ex- 
periments, elements  of  which  will  be  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  U.S.  Many  such  experi- 
ments will  use  data  from  missile  warning 
and  space  surveillance  systems  which  are  al- 
ready closely  connected  with  USSPACE- 
COM NTF  can  also  provide  a  useful  data 
logging  function  for  USSPACECOM  during 
these  experiments. 

Should  elements  of  the  technological  re- 
search require  on-orbit  testing,  the  central 
hub  of  the  DoD's  telemetry,  tracking  snd 
commanding  system  for  satellites  Is  located 
at  Falcon  AFS. 

In  the  event  of  deployment,  new  capabili- 
ties must  be  Integrated  with  existing  sys- 
tems. The  operator  must  guide  the  phases 
of  transition  to  ensure  continuity  of  oper- 
ations and  strategic  stability. 

This  close  relationship  can  save  millions 
(more  likely  hundreds  of  millions)  of  dollars 
by  Identifying  conceptual  as  well  as  man/ 
machine  interface  problems  early  on  and 
throughout  the  initial  developmental  proc- 
ess. 

There  is  much  more  that  can  be  said  to 
substantiate  the  wisdom  of  collocating  the 
NTF  with  the  potential  user  that  extends 
far  beyond  the  availability  of  top  notch  fa- 
cilities and  supporting  services.  At  your  call. 
I  wHl  make  key  monbers  of  my  staff,  who 
are  intimately  familiar  with  the  concepts 
and  operations  of  both  the  NTF  and  US- 
SPACECOM. available  for  further  discus- 
sions and  assistance.  In  my  view,  the  signifi- 
cant positive  imiMct  that  coUocation  will 
have  on  cost,  schedule,  and  operational  suit- 
ability csnnot  be  overstated. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  L.  PlOTXOWSKI, 

Qenenl,  VSAF, 
Commander  in  OtieJ. 

NATIONAL  TEST  PACnUTT 
snx  sxLBcnoii  bvaluatioii  factobs 

Proximity  to: 

Using   (>)mmand    (Unified   Space    Com- 
mand); 
National  Bfilitary  Command  System; 


Major  Military  Installation  (Security/ 
Guaranteed  Support). 

SDI  integration  potential: 

Access  to  Major  SDIO  Expaiment  Loca- 
tions. 

Availability  to  US  Oovemment/Mtlltary 
Technical  Support 

Site  characteristics: 

Space/Siie. 

Security. 

Utilities  (Electric  Water). 

Transpmtatlon  Network. 

AvaUabaity  of  DOD  Land. 

Communications. 

mectromagnetlc  Interference. 

EnvironmentaL 

Technical/Commercial  habitat: 

Technical  Labor  Base/Unlversitiea. 

Attractiveneas  to  Induatry. 

Technical  Support  (Le.,  computer  repair). 

Infrastructure  (e.g.  housing,  hospitals, 
schools). 

Note:  Coste  wiU  not  be  rated.  CosU  associ- 
ated with  establishing  the  NTF  will  be  sepa- 
rately considered.  (l.e..  construction  costs, 
total  10-year  life  cycle  costs,  and  operation 
and  maintenance  costs). 

CRAma  1— SXnOfAKT  AHD  RKOOmfailDATIOHS 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  the  site 
evaluation  process  to  recommend  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  site  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organisation's  National 
Test  Facility  (NTF).  This  process,  which  ex- 
tended from  October  1985  through  May 
19M,  supports  a  critical  requirement  for  the 
NTF  to  begin  operations  in  an  interim  facili- 
ty as  soon  as  possible  and  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial occupancy  date  (BOD)  of  a  permanent 
facility  by  January  1989. 

M^tkodiAon 

The  evaluation  process  was  stnictured  as 
a  three-phased  screening  effort  to  narrow 
the  selection  field  from  goieral  areas  of  the 
country,  to  regions,  and  finally  to  specific 
candidate  sites  by  a  systematic  process  of 
evaluation  and  decisions. 

Logical  and  specific  facility  location  crite- 
ria were  considered  paramount  to  select  the 
best  site  to  recommend  as  the  preferred  al- 
ternative site  for  the  NTF.  To  ensure  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  factors,  the  crite- 
ria and  site  evaluation  procedures  were 
Jointly  developed  by  the  SDIO;  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Adjusment  (OSD-OEA);  and  the  Hunts- 
ville  Division,  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(USAEDH).  A  site  evaluation  manual  was 
prepared  to  guide  the  site  evaluation  team 
during  field  visits  and  to  insure  uniform  h>- 
plication  of  evaluation  criteria. 

The  criteria  used  included  operational 
considerations,  cost  estimate  studies,  and 
environmental  Impact  (in  accordance  with 
National  Enlronmental  Policy  Act  and  DoD 
regulatory  guidance).  Four  broad  operation- 
al criteria.  Proximity,  SDI  Integration  Po- 
tential. Site  Characteristics,  and  Technical/ 
Commercial  Habitat  were  identified,  de- 
fined, and  ranked  in  descending  order  of  im- 
portance. Proximity  was  the  most  important 
factor  because  it  supports  operatimial  feasi- 
bility snd  security.  SDI  integration  Poten- 
tial was  Important  to  tw*"***"  the  schedule 
and  to  witw«wHw  cost  snd  risk.  Site  Charac- 
teristics were  Important  to  insure  q>ecifie 
site  locations  would  facilitate  construction 
and  were  environmentally  sound.  Technl- 
cal/Commerlcal  Habitat  was  desirable  to 
ensure  industrial  support  Based  on  an  ap- 
plication of  all  criteria,  an  initial  list  of  can- 
didate areas  and  regions  was  established.  At 
this  stage,  a  review  by  a  panel  of  SDIO  per- 
sonnel and  the  Director,  SDIO  was  conduct- 


ed and  a  dedaifm  made  to  proceed  to  the 
nextphaae. 

Initially,  general  areaa  and  reglais  of  the 
oountiy  with  a  high  potential  for  the  NTF 
were  reviewed  for  location  suitability,  based 
on  the  toood  criteria.  Those  areas  not  meet- 
ing these  criteria  were  eliminated  from  the 
detailed  site  visit  phase. 

Three  locations  (Washington.  D.C.  region; 
Pueblo,  CO;  snd  (^lorado  Springs,  CO)  and 
six  sites  (Fort  Belvolr,  VA;  Fort  Ritchie, 
MD;  Pueblo  Army  Depot  Activity.  CO;  Fort 
Carson.  CO;  Peterson  A^.  CO;  snd  Falcon 
AFS.  CO)  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  best  satisfy  all  criteria.  They  were 
visited  between  March  and  May  1988.  The 
Fort  Ritchie  site  was  Indentlfied  ss  desira- 
ble diulng  early  screening,  but  was  thought 
to  be  too  small.  Subsequent  review  deter- 
mined sufficient  space  potentially  was 
avaiable.  and  it  was  added  for  thorough 
evaluation. 

The  site  evaluation  criteria  were  used  to 
rigorously  evaluate  the  Important  facets  of 
these  locations  and  sites.  Some  sites  had 
better  features  than  others,  while  other  lo- 
cations had  a  superior  commerlcal  and  tech- 
nical ctmmiunity  base.  No  site  was  without 
some  deficiencies  (some  correctable  at  mini- 
mal cost);  however,  the  recommended  pre- 
ferred alternative  site  was  f  oimd  to  be  clear- 
ly superior  overall  to  the  others. 

Reamantni/ei  preferred  altemative  site 

The  Colorado  Springs  area  is  considered 
to  best  satisfy  all  of  the  evaluation  criteria. 
While  several  areas  satisfied  certain  criteria 
about  equally,  the  Colorado  Springs  area 
clearly  satisfied  the  operational  criteria  of 
proximity  to  command  and  control  facilities 
(especially  the  Unified  Space  Command  and 
the  National  Military  Command  System). 
No  other  area  in  the  country  meets  the  crit- 
ical requirements  ss  weU. 

Of  the  three  sites  considered  in  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  area,  the  Just-built  Falcon  AFB 
clearly  excels  as  the  location  for  the  interim 
and  permanent  facilities.  It  is  Isolated  from 
electromagnetic  interference;  has  a  highly 
ocHnpatible  mission;  csn  provide  the  highest 
quality  interim  space  which  can  be  occupied 
immediately;  and  has  excellent  security  fea- 
tures. Additionally,  the  building  designs  for 
the  existing  Falcon  f  acHltiea  appear  to  have 
the  characteristics  to  allow  relatively  simple 
adaptation  to  the  NTF  requiremoits  allow- 
ing a  shorter  and  less  costly  construction 
program.  This  will  facilitate  completion  of 
the  permanent  NTF  by  the  required  BOD  of 
January  1989.  The  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mate studies  and  the  initial  environmental 
Impact  assessment  support  from  FUcon 
AFS  as  the  proposed  location  for  the  NTF. 

No  other  site  can  offer  as  many  positive 
features  responsive  to  the  site  selection  cri- 
teria. No  other  interim  facility  can  approach 
the  qualities  of  the  Falcon  space. 
Findinot 

Upon  review  of  all  evaluation  results  and  a 
comparison  of  these  results  to  the  initially- 
established  criteria,  the  Director,  SDIO  has 
selected  Falcon  Air  Force  Statim,  Colorado, 
as  the  proposed  location  for  the  SDI  Na- 
tional Test  Facility  (subject  to  further  anal- 
ysis in  accordance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  DOD  regulatory 
guidance).  Altemative  locations  stlU  under 
consideration  are  as  follows:  Fort  Belvolr, 
VA:  Fort  Caraon,  CO;  Peterson  Air  Force 
Baae,  CO;  Pueblo  Army  Depot  Activity.  CO; 
and  Fort  Ritchie.  MD.  Only  after  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  analyais  i»oceas  Is  com- 
pleted will  a  final  decision  be  made  on  the 
location  of  the  NTF. 


CHARKB  s— ana  xvautaxiom  mxHODOLoaT 
AmcairaoA 

MethodOlon 

The  site  evaluation  process  involved  a 
three-phase  screening  effort  that  progressed 
from  general  areas  of  the  country,  to  re- 
gions, and  finally  to  candidate  sites.  The 
intmt  was  to  narrow  the  selection  field  by  a 
systematic  process  of  evaluation  and  deci- 
sions. 

Logicsl  and  q>eclfic  facility  locatkm  crite- 
ria were  considered  paramount  to  select  the 
best  site  to  recommend  as  the  preferred  al- 
temative site  for  the  NTF.  To  ensure  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  factors,  the  crite- 
ria and  site  evaluation  procedures  were 
Jointly  developed  by  the  SDIO.  OSD-OEA, 
and  USAEDH.  A  site  evaluation  manual  was 
prepared  to  guide  the  Site  Evaluation  Team 
during  field  visits. 

The  criteria  used  included  operational 
considerations,  cost  estimate  studies,  and 
environmental  impact  (In  accordance  with 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
DoD  regulatory  guidance).  Four  broad  oper- 
ational criteria  areas.  Proximity.  SDI  Inte- 
gration Potential  Site  Characteristics,  and 
Technical/Commercial  Habitat  were  identi- 
fied, defined,  and  ranked  In  descending 
order  of  importance.  Proximity  was  the 
most  important  factor  because  it  supports 
operational  feasibility  and  security.  SDI  In- 
tegration Potential  was  inuiortant  to  main- 
tain the  schedule  and  to  minimise  cost  and 
risk.  Site  Characteristics  were  important  to 
Insure  specific  site  locations  would  facilitate 
construction  and  were  environmentally 
sound.  Technical/Commercial  Habitat  was 
desirable  to  ensure  industrial  support.  An 
Initial  list  of  candidate  areas  and  regions 
was  estshllshed.  At  this  stage,  a  review  by  a 
panel  of  SDIO  personnel  and  the  Director. 
SDIO  was  conducted  and  a  decision  made  to 
proceed  to  the  next  stage. 

Initially,  general  areas  and  regions  of  the 
coimtry  with  a  high  potential  for  the  NTF 
were  reviewed  for  location  suitability,  based 
on  the  broad  criteria.  Those  areas  not  meet- 
ing these  key  criteria  were  eliminated  from 
the  detaOed  site  visit  phase. 

Three  locations  (Colorado  Springs.  CO; 
Pueblo,  CO;  and  the  Washington.  D.C. 
region)  and  six  sites  (Fort  Carson,  CO; 
Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  (X>;  Peterson  Air 
Force  Base,  CO;  Pueblo  Army  Depot  Activi- 
ty, CO;  Fort  Belvolr,  VA;  snd  Fort  Ritchie, 
MD)  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tlal.  They  were  visited  by  the  NTF  Site 
Evaluation  Team  between  March  and  May 
1988.  The  Fort  Ritchie  site  was  identified  as 
desirable  during  early  screening,  but  wss 
thou^t  to  be  too  smalL  Subsequent  review 
determined  sufficient  wpace  was  potentially 
available,  and  it  was  added  for  thorough 
evaluation. 

The  site  evaluation  criteria  were  rigorous- 
ly used  to  evaluate  the  important  facets  of 
these  locations  and  sites.  Some  sites  had 
better  features  than  others,  while  other  lo- 
cations had  a  superior  commercial  and  tech- 
nical community  base.  No  site  was  without 
some  deficiencies  (some  correctable  at  mini- 
mal cost);  however,  the  recommended  pre- 
ferred altemative  site  wss  found  to  be  clear- 
ly superior  overall  to  the  others. 

The  site  evaluation  process  described 
above  Is  graphically  depicted  on  the  chart 
on  the  next  page. 

Site  evaluation  criteria 

All  candidate  sites  considered  for  location 
of  the  NTF  were  studied  and  evaluated 
based  on  aU  of  the  criteria  selected  «ecifi- 
eaUy  for  the  NTF.  The  operational  criteria 


and  responsibility  for  each  area  are  idsnti- 
fled  (In  order  of  importanoe)  into  four 
groups: 


These  criteria  did  not  Indude  a 
rating.  CoaU  associated  with  — »«MUKti»y 
the  NTF  were  separately  constdered. 
USAEDH  was  responsible  for  the  cost  stud- 
ies. 

The  candidate  site  evaluations  were  quali- 
tatively portrayed  using  the  following  color- 

(a)  Blue— ExcQ>tion— Meets  and  excoeds 
desired  performance  and  excess  Is  hwiBflrtal 
to  the  SDIO;  probaUUty  of  success  is  high 
with  no  significant  iinslinfsf 

(b)  Green— Acceptable— Meets  require- 
ments q>eclf led  in  the  Site  Evaluation  Pro- 
cedures ManiuJ;  good  probability  of  sviooeaB 
def  idendea  are  correctable  at  mintnwi  or  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

(c)  Yellow— Marginal— MeeU  moat  of  the 
requironents  in  the  Site  Evaluation  Proce- 
dures Manual;  some  risk  and  defldendes 
which  are  correctable  at  some  cost  to  the 
Government. 

(d)  Red— Unsatisfactory— Falls  to  meet  ex- 
plidt  requirements  In  the  Site  Evaluation 
Procedures  Manual;  presents  a  serious  risk 
to  cost,  schedule,  or  performance. 

Categoriet 

Praximtty.— This  category  supports  oper- 
ational feasibility  snd  security.  It  oonsisrs  of 
proximity  to  the  following:  a  Using  Com- 
mand (a  command  to  provide  operational 
user  Influence);  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Syston;  and  a  Major  Military  Instal- 
lation. Locating  the  NTF  near  an  operation- 
al organixation  helpa  foater  efficient  com- 
munication between  the  operational  and  de- 
velopmental communltiea. 

The  reaearch-orlented  SDIO  is  a  separate 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  is  no  formal  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  Unified  Space  Command  and  the 
SDIO.  Through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Unified  ^lace  Command  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  and  develop  require- 
ments for  ballistic  missile  defense  ayrtema. 
Neameas  to  this  operational  command  gives 
the  NTF  a  realistic  technical  awareness  of 
the  issues  involved  with  BM/C*  raaaarrh 
Proximity  to  an  operational  oommand  en- 
ables the  research-oriented  NTF  to  main- 
tain currency  with  real-wwM  operational 
developments.  The  NTFs  computer  simula- 
tion models  would  researdi  theoretical  Ideaa 
vls-a-vls  operational  concepts. 

It  Is  Important  to  be  physically  near  a 
node  of  the  National  Military  Command 
System  to  allow  the  SDIO  research  and 
technology  personnd  to  draw  on  the  oonsld- 
erable  technical  oommunlcatians  experlenoe 
Inherently  available  in  this  National  Com- 
munications System.  Security  and  guaran- 
teed operational  support  are  the  major  rea- 
sons for  locating  on  a  major  military  instal- 
lation. 

SDI  inteffration  potential 

This  criteria  maintains  the  NTF  schedule 
and  iwiwtmfaiM  cost  and  risk.  It  suppnts  lo- 
cating a  site  that  keeps  costs  of  estabUshing 
NTF  and  conducting  experiments  down 
while  establishing  an  early  capability  and 
of  transition. 
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nto  oktatoty  indadea  tte  potanUal  for 
•n  Inlafte  VtaOttj.  ftnriMi  to  Major  8DIO 
KUWiliiMnt  Loeattona.  and  the  ATaflaMUty 
of  UJB.  Omaramept/imitary  Tectanlcal 
A  lamioaml  tntarim  facility  waa 
_  J  in  MOORlaDoe  wtth  the  f our  niAlor 
I  of  atttaif  erttaria  In  addttton  to  bulld- 
Tbe  buHdtnc-vMclflc 
I  indndad  type  of  atraeture.  eonatruc- 
potentlal.  available  park- 
^'ntHttiea  (deetrietty.  fad.  water,  aewer- 
agc),  and  arditteetural  raguli  amenta.  Sever- 
al ihtitm*^  dianwteriatlea  of  an  interim  f  a- 
eOtty  were  oouktared:  aafftelept  capacity 
<100.00Q  aviare  fbet).  a  TBMPSBT  area 
(M.OM  aooare  feet),  and  the  baale  itte  crite- 
ria. Doe  to  tbe  wide  variation  of  bulldinc 
atraeturaa,  the  potwitial  for  an  interim  f a- 
eOtty  WM  eralnated  on  a  caae-toy-caae  baala. 
via  oommerdal/pri- 
I  y»wi  nteUtte  Itnka  to  major  8DIO 

. locatlona    waa    an    important 

factor.  The  avaDabOtty  of  Oovemment/mlU- 
tary  taebnioal  aupport  is  directly  related  to 
the  wmiim***^«»r  of  tbe  mlaaion  orientation 
oftheinatallatton. 

auedumeteriatia 
Site  Chazaetaistia  were   important   to 
I  medfle  Bite  locatlona  would  facilitate 
and    were    environmentally 


Thta  cateiory  evaluatea  ^jaoe/Siae.  Secu- 
rity. UtOttlea.  Tnnmxntatlon  Network. 
Availability  of  D«>D  Land,  Communicatlona, 
■actronagnetlc  Interference,  and  Environ- 
mental faetora.  The  candldat.f  atte  must  con- 
tain a  minimum  of  aeventy-flve  acrea.  There 
Bhoold  be  eaay  proviaton  of  appropriate  ae- 
eurtty  for  the  atte  to  protect  from  physical, 
electronic,  ■r»'™«'"«*iratl5ww,  siuveillance.  or 
other  threats.  T-****-!  physical  protection 
(e^..  feneea.  vaulted  qpace.  on-base  security 
fteeea)  were  ooiwldered  highly  advanU- 
leooa.  The  rafwii^latr  site  should  have  ade- 
quate utmty  capacity  fp«^i'Mtiny  electric 
power,  water,  aewerace.  and  fueL  Tbe  site 
abould  be  irartllr  acoeaatble  from  the  local 
hifhway  networit.  the  interstate  highway 
system,  major  ran/track  lines,  and  airports. 
In  order  to  support  an  eariy  Beneficial  Oc- 
cupancy Date  and  Initial  Operating  Capa- 
taUlty,  only  aitca  on  DOD  laitd  (which  were 
I  rnrtllT  available)  were  considered.  Commu- 
nl^M««M  aoeeaa  via  commercial  or  private 
Unea  and  aateUlte  links  were  Important  since 
the  WW  wiO  operate  and  maintain  its  own 
rmh^i**^*'^  rffmmini'^**'""*  systems.  Can- 
didate sites  with  1  iMilvf  existing  electro- 
magnetic interference  sources,  such  as  fre- 
quent Hg»«*»«»it  strikes,  cloae  proximity  of 
hl^  voltage  power  linea.  high  noise  RP  en- 
vtroBment,  or  cloae  proximity  to  Industrial 
pewer  planta.  were  avoided.  

Hie  propoaed  and  alternative  NTF  locar 
tlona  wHl  be  analyaed  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Only  after  the  envtronmoital  impact  analy- 
ala  proceaa  li  completed  wIU  a  final  decision 
be  made  <m  the  Iocati<m  of  the  NTF. 
Tedtnicai/CommereialhabUQt. 

Technlcal/Coammcial  Habitat  was  desir- 
able to  enaure  industrial  support. 

This  category  aasesaes  the  Technical 
Labor  Base,  ttie  Community's  Attracttve- 
neas  to  Industry.  Technical  Support  for  In- 
duatry.  and  Conmumtty  Infrastructure. 
There  should  be  a  local  labor  baae  available 
ftw  ooostructlOD  and  operation  of  the  NTF 
ao  that  relocation  coata  can  be  kept  to  a 
mintannm.  Tedmlcal  and  average  wagea 
were  studied.  A  local  university  with  com- 
puter science  and  electronlca  curricula  at 
the  graduate  level  waa  a  deairaUe  labor  base 


ami  Industry  attraction  oonalderatlon.  A 
university  could  augment  a  technical  labor 
baae  and  provide  additional  reaeareh  capa- 
bOltlea.  Commercial  industry  should  want  to 
locate  near  the  NTF  location  (ejt..  commu- 
nity leadership,  attitudes,  and  aoning  codes 
should  not  present  obstacles  to  Industry). 
06D-0EA  evaluated  the  preaence  of  techni- 
cal reaouroea  available  from  the  community. 
The  community  near  the  candidate  site 
should  be  able  to  supply  quality  housing, 
education,  public  servtcea.  health,  commer- 
cial/retail reaouroea,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties without  major  disruption  or  expansion. 
If  not  presently  available  in  the  cranmunity, 
it  sbould  have  adeqiiate  planning  proceeses 
and  the  nrf"^*'  ability  to  accommodate 
growth  requiranents  related  to  the  NTF. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  generosity  of  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STMBCS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  h^py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  remarks  not  show 
an  Interruption  In  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Ifr.  BYRD.  What  time  is  morning 
business  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
fifteen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
How  long  does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thirty  minutes  should 
be  adequate,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  of 
morning  business  be  extended  for  30 
minutes  and  that  the  Senator  may 
speak  therein. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  staff  and  the  people  it  takes  to  op- 
erate the  Senate  so  that  I  might  have 
this  opportunity  to  make  these  brief 
remarks. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Bdr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. May  20,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  ItUami  to  take  part  in  the 
Cuban  Independence  Celebration 
sponsored  by  the  Cuban-American  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

For  me,  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
renew  some  longstanding  friendships 
in  the  Cuban-American  community, 
and  to  make  many  new  friends.  And  it 
was  an  occasion  to  marvel,  again,  at 
the  enormous  energy  and  q;>irit  of  that 


community,  and  to  appreciate  their 
enormous  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Most  importantly,  though,  it  was  a 
reminder  that  Cuban  independence  is 
a  goal— not  a  reality.  The  reality  in 
Cuba  today  is  owression,  poverty  and. 
most  tragically  of  all.  a  sell-out  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  Soviet  arms  and 
money.  It  is  a  reality  that  has  to  be 
changed.  And— Judging  by  the  deter- 
mination I  saw  in  Miami- a  reality 
that  will  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  speaker  at 
the  independence  day  celebration  was 
our  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dolb.  Bob  Dolx  knows  what  it 
is  to  fight  for  freedom.  And  he  made  it 
dear  to  the  Cuban-Americans  we  met 
that  he  is  as  dedicated  to  helping 
Cuba  regain  its  independence  as  he  is 
to  ttiafcing  sure  that  we  in  the  United 
States  keep  ours. 

As  usual,  what  Bob  told  the  Cuban- 
American  gathering  was  right  on  the 
money,  strong,  reasoned,  to-the-point 
and  eloquent.  And  I  should  also  add: 
moving.  It  makes  clear  what  his  goal  is 
for  Cuba— freedom.  It  Is  a  goal  I  share. 

I  commend  Bob's  speech  to  all  Sena- 
tors, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobs,  as  follows: 

RXMABKS  or  SXNATOR  BOB  DOLK 
OUR  OOAi:  A  mXE  CUBA 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today  for 
many  reasons— but  most  of  all  because,  on 
this  Independence  Day,  I  share  with  you 
this  gMO:  That  Cuba  be  free. 

I  know  this  is  a  broad-based,  non-partisan 
group.  Tour  interests  are  varied;  your  views 
diverse.  But  because  this  Is  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day,  I  want  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  today  sharing  with  you  my  thoughts 
on  what's  going  on  in  Cuba,  and  how  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  free  Cuba. 

During  this  next  decade,  we  will  make 
some  critical  choices  on  fimdamental  na- 
tional security  questions.  Choices  which  will 
determine  whether  the  world  of  the  21st 
century  will  see  freedom  on  the  offensive; 
and  the  frontiers  of  freedom  expanding.  Or 
a  world  where  tyranny  flexes  its  muscles: 
and  extends  its  borders  of  steel  and  barbed- 
wire. 

TBI  HXiaSPHXKIC  CHALLXNOC  HICARAGUA*  *  * 

Many  of  the  most  important  struggles 
over  the  next  ten  years  will  be  fought  out  in 
this  hemisphere.  We  will  be  tested,  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Right  now,  oiu-  attention  is  focused  on  the 
struggle  in  Nicaragua.  There  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas  are  proceeding  headlong  on  an 
exchange  of  national  sovereignty  for  Soviet 
arms  and  rubles;  on  a  war  of  subversion 
against  their  democratic  neighbors;  and  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  police- 
state  at  home.  Last  week.  Sandinista  goons. 
arms  drawn,  again  invaded  the  offices  of  Ui 
Prensa,  the  last  vestige  of  the  free  media  in 
the  cotmtry-  Communist  tyranny  again 
showed  its  true  stripes. 

Those  of  us  in  this  hemlq>here  who  cher- 
ish our  own  freedom,  and  want  to  see  free- 
dom for  aU— we  cannot  relent  in  our  strug- 


gle untfl  the  people  of  Nicaragua  have  a  fair 
ahot  at  freedom.  That'a  why  we  support  the 
freedom  figbtera  in  Nicaragua.  And  that's 
why— despite  odds  which,  quite  candidly, 
are  right  now  against  us— I  intotd  to  persist 
in  my  efforts  to  wtn  congreaalonal  approval 
for  continued  aid  to  the  freedom  figbtera. 

*  *  *  AMDCHIU 

Nor— as  a  matter  of  consistency;  a  matter 
of  what  is  right— can  we  ignore  or  accept 
the  tsrranny  of  the  right  that  currently 
exists  in  Chile.  The  Issues  are  different 
there.  The  twin  threats  of  chaos  and  com- 
munism are  very  real:  and  require  very  ef- 
fective counteraction. 

But  trying  to  fight  off  the  tyranny  of  the 
left  by  imposing  a  tyranny  of  the  right  is 
not  right.  And  in  the  long  run.  it  will  not  be 
effective. 

So  let  us  work  toward  an  end  to  oppres- 
sion In  both  Nicaragua  and  Chile.  And  let  us 
not  rest  until  both  countries  are  free. 

OUX  BIOGKST  CHALLBiaK:  CUBA 

But  as  I  stand  before  you  today,  and 
ponder  the  occasion  we  are  here  to  cele- 
brate, I  am  reminded  most  of  aU  that  we 
have  another  problem  to  contend  with  here 
in  this  hemisphere. 

A  problem  bigger  than  the  ones  In  Nicara- 
gua and  Chile. 

A  problem  closer  to  our  shores. 

A  problem  more  central  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

And  a  problem  more  tragic,  in  terms  of 
the  human  siiffering  and  indignity  It  has 
imposed  upon  a  great  and  good  people. 

That  problem  Is  the  Communist  tyranny 
in  Cuba. 

It  is  time  that  we  pulled  our  heads  from 
out  of  the  sand;  took  a  good,  hard  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  Cuba,  and  what  Is 
happening  there  now;  and  started  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

STAKT  WITH  CLXAS  GOALS 

The  first  step,  is  to  be  clear  about— and  to 
be  proud  of —our  goals. 

Containment  of  communism  is  fine— as  a 
tactic  But  it  is  not  our  goal. 

Agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
fine— if  they  serve  our  national  interest.  But 
I  want  no  part  of  any  agreement  which  says, 
in  effect:  What's  out's  is  open  to  attack:  and 
what's  Moscow's  is  forever  secure.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  there  Is  no  sanctuary  for 
tyranny— not  in  Havana;  not  in  any  comer 
of  the  globe.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  consider  any  agreement  valid  which 
Involves  dealing  away  the  freedom  of  one 
people  to  bolster  the  security  of  another. 

Our  goal  is  a  free  Cuba.  Let's  say  it  proud- 
ly. Our  pledge  is  to  work  with  those  who 
share  that  goal,  whether  they  are  in  this 
room:  inside  Cuba;  or  anywhere  else  aroimd 
the  globe.  And  our  hope  Is  that,  before  this 
century  is  out.  we  can  recognize— and  work 
cooperatively— with  a  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

THX  TRUTH  ABOUT  CUBA 

So  being  clear  about  our  goals  Is  the  first 
step.  Being  realistic  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Cuba  is  the  second.  And  being  realistic  In 
this  case,  means  being  neither  naively  opti- 
mistic; nor  resolutely  pessimistic 

Now  let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  no  or- 
ganization has  done  more  to  keep  all  of  us 
Informed  about  what's  really  happening  in 
Cuba  than  the  Cuban-American  Founda- 
tion. And.  as  a  Washingtonian,  I  should  also 
note  that  the  Foundation  can  be  very  proud 
of  its  Washington  office— Frank  (Calaon) 
and  his  coUeaguea  are  deAxm  a  superb  job 
keeping  us  on  top  of  events. 


So.  with  this  organization's  help,  we  deal 
with  reality,  good  and  bad.  Castro  ia  well-ea- 
tabliahed.  he  Is  not  going  to  disappear  over- 
night. And  the  kind  of  regime  he  has  built  Is 
not  going  to  disappear  In  the  abort  term. 

And  let  me  stress  that  I  am  not  calling  for 
direct  American  military  action  to  make 
that  regime  disappear.  Castro  Is  buttressed 
by  Soviet  arms,  and  he  is  protected  by 
Soviet  ocnunltments.  Those  are  facts  that 
none  of  us  are  happy  about.  But  they  are 
facta. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  facta.  So  let's 
remember  these  facts,  too. 

THB  BCOKOICT  IH  SHAMBTJS 

The  only  reason  Castro  enjoys  any  sectui- 
ty  at  all  Is  because  of  the  force  of  Soviet 
arma.  Hia  policies  are  f aUed.  His  charisma  is 
a  fast-fading  myth.  His  domestic  support  Is 
shrinking.  And  his  government  is  virtually 
bankrupt. 

The  price  of  sugar,  Cuba's  main  export, 
has  collapsed.  The  price  of  oil— provided  by 
the  Soviets  in  aid,  and  sold  on  world  mar- 
kets to  generate  hard  currency- remains 
soft.  And  what  hard  currency  Cuba  does  get 
buys  less,  because— shut  out  of  the  U.S. 
mariLet— Castro  must  shop  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  whose  currencies  have  surged  in 
value.  Meanwhile,  according  to  intelligence 
estimates,  Soviet  aid— which  runs  at  an 
annual  level  of  about  $4.5  billion- will  not 
be  increased. 

The  result  is  a  drastic  drop  in  hard  cur- 
rency holdings.  This  year,  Casto  himself  has 
announced  that  import  levels  must  be  pared 
more  than  a  third,  because  no  cash  is  avaU- 
able  to  pay  for  them.  And  this,  in  turn,  has 
led  to  a  substantial  drop  in  living  standards. 
This  year  the  estimate  Is  that  the  cash 
income  of  the  average  Cuban  will  drop 
about  5  percent. 

More  and  more,  Castro  must  try  to  substi- 
tute exhortation  for  incentives;  rhetoric  for 
rewards;  excuses  for  results.  He  has  not  yet 
pushed  his  people  to  the  breaking  point. 
But  events  are  inexorably  moving  in  that  dl- 
rectioiL 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Castro  U  vulnera- 
ble as  he  has  never  been  before.  And  we 
cannot  let  him  off  the  ho<^ 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  self-destruction  already  underway 
in  Castro's  regime:  to  Isolate  him  further 
from  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
and  from  the  commerce  which  sustains  us 
all:  and  to  hlghllght^for  the  world  and  the 
Cuban  people— the  dangerous  and  Inhu- 
mane policies  of  the  Castro  regime. 

TUSimiO  THE  SCBXWB 

So  the  third  step  is  forging  a  policy  which 
exploits  Castro's  vulnerabiUtiea. 

Economically,  it  is  time  to  tighten  the 
screws  of  the  economic  embargo  we  have 
long  had  In  place  against  Castro's  regime. 

Just  yesterday,  I  Joined  with  one  of  your 
Senators.  Senator  Chiles,  and  with  others, 
to  introduce  legislation  which,  if  eiuurted. 
will  put  maj<»'  new  sanctions  into  effect 
against  Cuba. 

Our  bill  calls  for  an  end  to  the  practloe  of 
American  facilitation  of  Cuba's  internation- 
al commerce;  by  banning  any  ship  which 
calls  at  a  Cuban  port  from  calling  at  an 
American  port  on  the  same  voyage.  It  with- 
holds American  aid  from  any  country  which 
is  buying  Cuban  sugar.  It  forces  any  coimtry 
which  receives  loans  from  the  United  States 
to  forego  wfc-'wg  any  loans  to  Cuba.  And  it 
instnicts  otu-  trade  negotiators  to  make 
clear  to  all  of  oiu:  trading  partners  that  we 
wiU  no  longer  sit  idly  by,  watching  them 
support   Castro's   reckless   and   Inhumane 


policies  by  trading  with  htm  on  a  ' 
as  usual"  Karis 

Even  U  enacted  this  bffl  Is  not  tbe  final 
answer.  But  it  is  another  step  that  we  can. 
and  ahould.  take  now.  And  yon  can  be  as- 
sured that  I.  Senator  Chflea,  and  the  other 
sponsors  will  be  looking  for  every  opportuni- 
ty to  move  this  legislation  through  tte  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  President's  deak.  aa  aoan  aa 
possible. 

TBX  OULAO  or  THE  AMBaiCAS 

But  turning  the  screws  economically  is 
only  half  the  challenge.  We  must  also  turn 
the  qwtllght  on  Castro's  political  and  hu- 
manitarian failurea,  and  the  cost  of  those 
failures  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  Let  as  call 
Cuba  what  it  is  today:  The  Gulag  of  the 
Americas. 

In  some  areas,  the  artmlnlstratloo  aome- 
times  with  a  very  necessary  push  from  the 
Congress -has  made  a  commendable  begin- 
ning. 

The  recent  effort  to  put  the  question  of 
Castro's  hinnan  rights  abuaea  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee was  long  overdue.  And  the  narrow 
vote  by  which  that  effort  waa  tamed  bade 
was  all  the  more  regrettable  because  the  de- 
cisive votes  were  cast  by  some  of  our  heml- 
q>heric  neighbors. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  votea  of 
Mexico,  Venesuela,  Colombia  and  Argentina 
to  sweep  Castro's  human  rights  abuaea 
under  the  rug.  Those  nations  profeas  to  be 
democratic  they  have  as  much  at  risk  as  we 
do  from  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  surrogate 
here  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  votes  they  cast  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned, as  they  were  In  a  resolution  vrtiich 
I  Introduced  in  the  Senate  aa  April  8.  A 
dozen  Senators  have  Joined  me  as  coapon- 
sois.  and— if  the  Foreign  Relations  Coomilt- 
tee  doesn't  move  the  resolution  soon— we 
will  be  looking  for  an  available  legialattve 
vehicle  on  which  to  get  floor  approvaL 

Resolutions,  of  course,  are  not  enough, 
whether  they  are  in  the  UJ<.  or  In  the  VS. 
Congress.  No  matter  how  artfully  worded, 
they  cannot  capture  the  human  tragedy 
that  is  going  In  Cuba.  Let  me  Just  quote  to 
you  from  a  letter  that  my  wife.  Elixabeth. 
recently  received— about  a  particular  family 
situation  that  I  think  many  of  you  are  al- 
ready familiar  with: 

DiAR  Mis.  Dole  My  62-year  old  father, 
Joae  Pujals-Mederos.  is  In  his  3«th  year  of 
political  imprisonment  in  Cuba.  My  brother, 
sister,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  1961. 
Our  seven  grandchildren,  all  bom  in  the 
U.SJL,  are  anxious  to  meet  their 
"Orandpa."  Even  during  recent  tllniies.  my 
mother  in  Cuba  has  not  been  allowed  to  see 
him  at  Bonlato  Prison,  where  he  has  been 
kept  without  visitors  for  the  past  six  years." 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Pujals-Me- 
deroe'  daughter,  Oloria.  Pertiaps  she  or 
members  of  her  family  are  here  today.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  do  know  that  what  ahe 
has  written  to  Elizabeth  is  the  true  reality 
in  Cuba.  A  reality  that  U  not  going  to 
change  until  democracy  is  restored. 

CUBA  AS  A  SOVIXr  AU.T 

And.  ftaially,  we  must  forge  policies  which 
will  deal  with  Castro's  international  tiea  and 
international  adventurea.  Because  the  prob- 
lem of  Castroism  is  twofold.  We  oppose  him. 
surely,  because  of  what  he  has  done  to 
Cuba.  But  we  oppose  him.  as  well,  for  what 
he  has  done  for,  and  wlUi.  Soviet  commu- 
nism—in Central  America,  Southon  Africa, 
and  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  keeping  Castro  In 
power  costs  the  Kremlin  $13-16  million  dol- 
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I  •  dv>  Ton  tma  be  mm  ttiat  Ooctoachev 
■Dd  bk  crowd  danaod.  and  get,  a  lot  in  ez- 
flbaiwe  for  that  kind  of  money.  They  let 
ooe  a<  ttMir  BMMt  nUaUe  and  important  po- 
Uttal  ameK  a  rare  vote  in  tbe  Ubtted  Na- 
and  tlM  aocaDad  noD-aUsned  move- 


A114,  polttieally.  the  paaaance  of  Culia  ia 
tantaaooBt  to  a  nob  o(  the  noae  toward 
Uade  8am.  A  ihaiwiiliilliai  for  aQ  tbe 
world  to  aee  that  tha  Sovleta  can  maintain  a 
dtaot  right  at  the  docwtep  of  the  United 


Mtte  coneretdy.  the  Sovlete  get  a  forward 
tn  our  *'^"«T*'«~.  for  their  military 
They  get  a  Jumptng  off  pcrint  for 
mm!  inflltiatlan  throughout  the 
,  Central  and  Sooth  America.  The 
tragic  atory  tn  Oranada  bad  a  hai>py  ending: 
the  ana  in  Nlcangaa.  ao  far.  Just  gete  worse 
and  woflse.  The  fliat  drafts  of  those  stories 
in  llOaoow:  but  the  finishing 
I  are  added  in  Havana. 
And,  In  Cdfaa.  the  Soviets  also  get  an  In- 
credibly valuable  inteHlgenoe  gathaitng  and 
ihtiwitng  post,  90  mUes  off  the  coast  of  the 
Dhltad  States. 

Is  base  for  Soviet  eaveadropplnc 
H  flahing  trawlers— which 
ply  our  coast  day  and  night,  year  In  and 
year  out,  gathering  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive military  and  ctvUian  oommunicatloDs 


And  it  is  home  for  the  largest  single 
Soviet  dectroolcs  eavesdropping  site  outside 
the  17JB.&R..  at  the  town  of  Lourdes.  new- 
Havana.  That  stai^  faculty  houses  over 
XOOO  Soviet  technirisns— a  number  about 
half  the  stse  of  the  entire  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.  Ftom  Lourdes.  the  Sovi- 
ets have  aooeas  to  virtually  all  unscrambled 
wti»M»iiTi^^»ntifitii  inrliirtlng  private  tele- 
phone ccoveraatlans— emanating  from  any- 
where in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
The  nezt  time  you  irick  up  your  phone  here 
in  Miami,  think  about  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  parties  listening  In  might  well  speak 


So  the  Soviets  get  a  great  deal  of  "bang"— 
in  mimtary  and  Intelllgenoe  terms— for  the 
wntoM  of  "Ducks"  they  dump  Into  Cuba. 

coa*  «B  AiaiQui  Auvswiuan 

And  they  get  an  equal  return  internation- 
ally. — r****"T  in  Southern  Africa,  where 
Cmian  traops  serve  as  surrogates  for  direct 
Soviet  Involvement  in  the  terrible  war  in 
Angola. 

More  than  38.000  Cuban  troops  occupy 
AiMntau  Just  as  Soviet  might  props  up 
Castro,  Cuban  might  props  up  the  Illegal, 
iiiisriiiii.  and  bankrupt  Marxist  regime, 
the  MFIiA.  in  Tiiianrta  And  Just  as  we  wOl 
not  be  satisfied  until  the  Soviet  yoke  Is 
raised  tram  Cuba,  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
unto  an  Cuban  troopa  are  out  of  Angola 

We  in  the  Congreos  have  taken  a  series  of 
steps  to  provide  Assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters  tn  Awgwi*^  the  UNITA  forces  led  by 
Jonas  SavtnAL  And,  ironically,  we  have  also 
bad  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  energy  keep- 
ing np  the  piwiun  on  our  own  sdminlstra- 
tlOD— especially  our  State  Department— to 
keep  oar  pOUcy  on  the  right  track  there. 

Within  the  past  90  dsys  slcoe,  sometimes 
alone  and  aomettanea  wHh  the  dose  ooopera- 
tkm  and  support  of  Members  of  Congress 
indudtng  your  own  outstanding  norlda  del- 
egafitao— I  have  introduced  a  resolutian  om- 
«*— "«««g  Angola  for  Ita  human  rights  abuses 
and  calling  for  eucMomic  sanctions.  I  hope 
that  we  can  put  that  resolution  to  a  Senate 
vote  in  eonneetian  with  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  or  another  legislative  ve- 


hicle "'y'wg  down  the  pike  In  the  near 
future. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Shults  twice, 
urging  continued  aid  to  Angola  and  warning 
of  the  dangers  of  phone  negotiations  with 
the  wrong  people  and  for  the  wrong  goals. 

I  have  writtoi  twice  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Baker,  once  urging  an  end  to  American  sup- 
port for  international  loans  to  the  MFLA; 
the  other  time  pressing  for  the  speed  up  in 
writing  tax  regulations  that  will  strip  bene- 
flte  from  American  businesses  open^Jng  to 
the  benefit  of  the  MFI<A. 

And,  in  the  legislation  I  moatloned  earlier. 
Introduced  yesterday  by  Senator  Chiles  and 
I,  there  are  provisions  which  would  put  in 
place  a  total  economic  embargo  of  the 
MPLA.  until  the  Cuban  troops  are  sent 
home  and  real  negotiations  with  UNITA  are 
started. 

In  the  audience  today  Is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  UNITA  freedom  fighters  in 
Angola.  Jerry  Chitunda.  I  welcome  him  here 
today.  And  I  pledge  to  him,  and  to  you,  to 
omtinue  my  efforts  to  sustain  substantial, 
effective  aid  to  UNITA.  And  to  pressure  our 
own  State  Department  not  to  go  back  on 
the  sound  policy  of  support  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Angola,  including  the  removal 
of  all  Cuban  troops. 
COXA  AS  rr  impacts  oh  uhiiku  statks-sovikt 

RXLATIOHS 

In  sum.  Uie  Soviet-Cuban  alliance  repre- 
soits  a  major  challenge  to  America,  to  the 
Americas,  and  to  freedom  everywhere.  We 
cannot  tackle  the  i»oblem  of  Cuba  without 
keeping  in  mind  its  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Issue  of  Cuba  ought  to  be  high  on  our 
agenda,  when  we  sit  down  with  Oorbschev, 
with  Shevardnadze,  or  with  any  of  tbe  other 
Soviet  leaders. 

Before  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow.  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Shults,  making  Just  that  point. 
Knowing  of  the  many  presring  matters  he 
needed  to  raise— arms  control,  the  emi<mage 
and  "bugging"  scandals  which  have  rocked 
our  Moscow  Embassy,  the  problems  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union— I  none- 
theless strongly  urged  the  Secretary  to  raise 
the  problem  of  Cuban  adventurism  around 
the  world.  And  to  make  clear  to  Shevard- 
nadze that  it  was  one  issue  that  would  Inevi- 
tably impact  on  our  broader  relationship 
and  condition  the  prospects  for  other  agree- 
ments. 

WHXH  THAT  DAT  COIOES 

Cuba  Is  a  challenge.  A  challenge  with  a 
Soviet  angle,  which  must  be  considered.  But 
it  Is  a  challenge  we  can  meet. 

So,  in  conclusion,  let  me  make  Just  one 
last  point.  And  I  hope  this  point  will  be 
transmitted  to  Csstro  and  his  crowd  In 
Havana,  as  well  as  Gorbachev  and  his  In 
Moscow: 

When  the  day  comes  that  the  Cuban 
people  have  had  enough  of  tyranny,  pover- 
ty, and  exploitation— and  I  believe  that  day 
will  come— then  it  shall  be  up  to  the  Cuban 
people  alone  to  decide  their  own  future. 
And  I  expect  that  many  In  this  room  will  be 
there  to  play  a  direct  part  In  that  effort. 

Cuba  Is  not  Hungary:  it  is  not  Czechoslo- 
vakia: It  is  not  Poland.  It's  too  late  to  argue 
whether  we  should  have  stood  Idly  by  and 
accepted  successive  Soviet  invasions  of  those 
countries,  as  they  struggled  to  be  free.  But 
It's  not  too  early  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  wm  not  tolerate  that  Und  of  Soviet 
Intervention  in  a  similar  situation  in  Cuba. 

Cuba  Is  a  nation  of  the  Americas.  It  has 
the  ri^t.  as  do  all  the  other  nations  in  this 
hemisphere,  to  decide  Its  own  future.  And, 


like  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  Cuban  people 
to  make  their  historic  choices,  the  pe<9le  of 
this  country  will  be  there.  Not  to  Interfere 
but  to  help.  Not  to  gloat  over  a  Soviet  fail- 
ure—but to  celebrate  freedom's  long  over- 
due victory. 


FREE3X>M  IN  THE  WEaTKRN 
WORLD  AND  THE  GRASS- 
ROOTS EFFORTS  TO  PRE- 
SERVE IT 

Mr.  SYMBfS.  Mr.  President,  while 
millions  of  people  around  the  world 
have  lost  their  freedom  to  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  communism,  the  Western 
World  still  enjoys  a  reasonable 
amount  of  liberty.  But  even  so,  that 
liberty  has  dwindled. 

Why  has  freedom  in  the  Western 
World  dwindled,  Mr.  President?  Be- 
cause BCandsm  and  its  Utopian  social- 
ist doctrine  became  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  Western  intellectual  com- 
munity early  in  this  century:  it  fil- 
tered down  through  academia  and  the 
media  into  virtually  every  institution 
in  society. 

During  the  past  half  century.  West- 
em  colleges  and  imiversities  became 
fertile  breeding  grounds  for  young  so- 
cialists. Marxism's  iUusionary  promise 
of  the  perfect  society— complete  with 
its  government-imposed  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality— captivated  the  minds 
of  students  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Berkeley. 
And  the  thinking  of  those  students 
who  didn't  embrace  socialism  directly 
was  influenced  greatly  nonetheless.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trine exported  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  into  imdeveloped 
countries  has  converted  many  of  the 
uneducated  of  the  Western  World  as 
well  to  the  illusionary  hope  of  a  Com- 
munist Utopia. 

In  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  concepts  of  Western  liberty  were 
challenged.  The  individual's  rights  to 
privacy,  to  own  and  control  property 
and  to  conduct  one's  legitimate  busi- 
ness affairs  without  intrusive  govern- 
ment intervention  were  challenged. 
The  very  fundamentals  of  freedom 
that  made  the  American  Republic  pos- 
sible were  deemphasized  in  Western 
society,  and  the  Marxist  version  of 
equality  imposed  by  force  rose  to  the 
forefront  of  attention. 

Out  of  these  events  grew  the  modem 
welfare  state.  Mr.  President,  the  socie- 
ty in  which  government  offers  a  solu- 
tion to  every  little  problem  that  may 
come  along— a  government  that  has 
programs  that  claim  to  cure  every 
social  ill  that  arises— a  government 
that  claims  the  power  to  give  the 
people  whatever  they  may  need— a 
government  that  has  the  power  to 
take  away  everything  the  people  have. 
Today,  the  welfare  state  is  no  stranger 
to  the  nations  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic: it  is  no  stranger  to  the  English, 


it  Is  no  stranger  to  the  French;  and  it 
is  no  stranger  to  Americans— we  have 
experienced  it  for  more  than  50  years. 

But  fortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
trend  toward  socialism  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  met  formidable  opposition. 
While  the  universities  and  the  nation- 
al media  seem  to  be  dominated  by  the 
modem  liberal  mentality,  there  are 
those  exercising  their  rights  to  teach. 
speak  and  publish  who  haven't  aban- 
doned the  American  heritage  of  free- 
dom. They  are  those  in  traditional 
grassroots  America  who  are  busy 
spreading  the  ideas  and  principles  that 
the  American  Founders  spread  to  es- 
tablish our  Republic,  which  then  kin- 
dled the  fires  of  freedom  around  the 
globe.  They  are  those  who  inspired  the 
return  to  traditional  American  values 
that  began  during  the  last  decade. 

Two  good  examples  of  those  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  speak  out— and 
around  the  media  establishment— are 
Harry  Schults  and  Larry  Abraham. 
Messrs.  Schultz  and  Abraham  are 
international  financial  consultants 
who  know  that  freedom  is  the  only 
way  to  peace  and  prosperity.  They  are 
also  two  of  the  Western  World's  pre- 
mier newsletter  editors.  The  Interna- 
tional Harry  Schultz  Letter  and  Larry 
Abraham's  Insider  Rei>ort  do  much 
more  than  provide  their  clients  with 
useful  information,  they  help  keep 
alive  the  Western  heritage  of  free- 
dom—especially that  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  their  commitment  to  preserve 
freedom.  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Abra- 
ham are  organizing  a  grassroots  effort 
called  Freedom.  Inc.  Earlier  this  year 
they  announced  the  formation  of 
Freedom,  Inc.,  in  their  own  newslet- 
ters and  in  others  aroimd  the  world, 
soliciting  support  and  funding.  These 
two  American  patriots  have  committed 
$500,000  of  their  own  money  to  get  the 
organization  off  the  ground  and  have 
also  committed  their  time  and  talents 
without  compensation. 

Freedom,  Inc.,  is  designed  to  mobi- 
lize grassroots  action  in  politics, 
media,  education  and  other  civic  insti- 
tutions for  the  promotion  of  the  tradi- 
tional values  that  gave  birth  to  liberty 
in  the  Westem  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Messrs.  Harry  Schultz  and  Larry 
Abraham  for  their  commitment  to  the 
principles  that  made  America  and  for 
the  formation  of  Freedom,  Inc. 

It  was  the  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
published  at  the  grassroots  level 
durbig  the  1770's  that  organized  the 
American  colonists  and  set  the  stage 
for  independence.  And  it  will  take  the 
same  grassroots  efforts  to  preserve 
freedom  for  the  American  posterity 
and  give  hope  to  the  millions  now  en- 
slaved by  totalitarianism, 

That  is  what  Freedom,  Inc.,  is  all 
about.  Through  the  international 
newsletter  circuit,  freedom-loving 
common  men  can  have  a  voice.  They 


can  make  an  end  run  around  the  es- 
tablished media  and  get  the  simple  but 
critical  message  of  freedom  out.  Amer- 
ican liboty  has  and  will  always 
depend  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  excerpts  of  the  Inter- 
national Harry  Schultz  Letter  and 
Larry  Abraham's  Insider  Report  be  in 
eluded  in  the  Rbcord  following  my  re- 
marks. And  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
and  all  other  Americans  to  read  them 
and  consider  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  Freedom,  Inc.  For  those  interested, 
the  addresses  for  the  newsletters  are: 
The  International  Harry  Schultz 
Letter,  c/o  FERC,  P.O.  Box  622.  1001 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Larry  Abra- 
ham's Insider  Report  18000  Pacific 
Highway  South.  Suite  1115,  Seattle. 
WA  98188. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Thk  Imtsziiatioiial  Habxt  Schultz  Ixttib 

Is  there  any  hope  of  "Itgalizlno  freedom"! 
Can  you  stop  socialism— at  home  Sc  abroad? 
Stop  Big  Brother?  Roll  back  the  coUeeUvist 
tide  tt  regain  our  lost  freedoms?  Maybe.  My 
friend  larry  Abraham  A  I  are  making  the 
following  announcement  in  our  newsltrs  & 
in  a  number  of  other  newsletters  around  the 
globe: 

"It  itnt  enough  to  simply  do  'good  work'. 
We've  got  to  create  a  quasi  political  &  prop- 
aganda machine  with  workers  in  every 
voting  district  of  every  nation.  We  need 
CLOUT  to  match  our  generously  financed, 
fotmdatloned,  subsidized,  entrenched  oppo- 
nents. We  need  200,000  workers  &  $10  mil- 
lion to  fight  U.S.  'liberals',  global  socialists, 
tbe  controlled  left/wet  press,  oppressive 
taxation  &  enforcement,  CFR.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. A  communist  front  organizations 
around  the  world. 

"Mass  media  have  obandoTied  their  hlstor- 
Ic  role  as  guardians  of  liberty,  of  l-worldets. 
CFR.  TrlLaterals.  mega  bankers.  A  staffed 
by  wets/llberals/leftlsts.  NeiotUttert  have 
become  the  alternative  press,  the  only  re- 
maining free  press.  Via  newsltrs  we  MAY 
have  a  chance.  If  newsltrs  can  unite  to  get 
out  this  message:  we,  who  are  freedom- 
lovers  A  who  detest  the  Orwellian  trend 
wherein  Big  Brother  seeks  to  control  our 
every  move,  must  hang  together  or  we'll 
most  certainly  hang  separately.  We  must 
pool  our  talents,  time  &  cash  to  create  a 
global  organization:  Freedom  Inc.  Thru  FI 
we  can  influence  legislatures  at  the  grass 
roots  level  everywhere:  we  can  elect  direc- 
tors to  media  boards  (NTT,  FT,  WP,  LAT. 
ABC.  NBC.  CBS.):  fund  our  own  libertarian 
book  publishing  houses;  fund  &  aid  freedom 
fighters  in  Angola.  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua. 
Moaambique.  Cambodia.  We  will  press  for 
an  investigation  of  the  U.S.  State  Dept 
(Why  has  it  acted  against  freedom  for  40 
yrs?)  Well  critically  Influence  elections. 
We'll  create  a  groundswell  via  a  network  of 
both  paid  ii  volunteer  woi^ers  in  every 
voting  district  round  tbe  world.  Well  expose 
ANC  lies  &  teU  the  truth  about  SoAfrica  A 
put  an  end  to  biased  reporting.  Where  we 
cant  Influence  or  change  media  well  ttart 
our  own.  We  won't  ask  pemiuion  of  Con- 
gresses St  Parilaments  to  aid  freedom  fight- 
ers: we  wHl  action  for  freedom  instantly. 
Well  counter-balance  the  overwhelming 
control  the  Left/liberals  have  in  our  daily 
life.  Our  days  of  aiwaitt  loHng  to  bureaucra- 


cy may  B  nearly  over.  Tbe  cenfmltosd  govt 
trend  has  made  scores  of  civU  crimes  Into 
criminal  offenses,  has  replaced  /lues  with 
iail  (eg  Insider  trading,  tax  evaalan);  we  pten 
to  Otange  those  rulea.  ft  slosh  powers  of 
taxmen. 

"We  need  to  woA  together,  or  else  admit 
our  present  defeat  by  socialist  rule  is  termir 
naL  Each  of  U  shud  take  a  membership  tn 
FI  at  the  highest  cost  figure  U  can  possibly 
afford  (&  then  a  bit  more).  It  certainly  wont 
help  to  be  rich  in  a  global  gulag.  And  we're 
almost  there.  We  want  your  money  but  we 
also  want  your  body.  We  want  U  to  sign  a 
pledge  with  your  check  that  U  wHl  work  for 
Ft  eg  circulating  petitions,  serving  on  media 
boards,  writing  Urs  to  media.  poUtiooa. 
frioids.  speaking  at  service  clubs  about  FI. 
lobbying.  If  we  can  mobOiae  a  half  minion 
people  A  llOmll.  we  have  a  fighting  chance. 
We  propose  to  devote  our  time  St  Ulent  to 
this  cause  without  salary.  Well  give  this  t 
monOu  to  raise  the  war<hest  If  we  dont 
have  $10mil  in  6mos,  well  throw  in  the 
towel  St  return  all  contributions,  on  the 
grounds:  if  people  are  so  unwUllng  to  help 
save  themselves,  then  it's  too  late  in  the  civ- 
ilization cycle  to  salvage  It.  so  well  order  a 
brace  of  martinis  A  get  a  comfortable  deck 
chair  on  the  Titanic  Qlobeshlp  A  go  down 
along  with  CFR.  TL,  socialists.  BigBrother. 
bureau-rats,  A  all  the  OOOD-people  who 
couldnt  be  bothered.  It  may  already  be  too 
late.  77ie  firirig  of  OUie  North  A  Polndezter. 
A  the  emasculation  of  Reagan  was  perhaps 
the  last  nail  in  the  coffin.  Reagan  is  power- 
less. CFR  ruru  USStateDept.  It  could  al- 
rauly  be  lost.  Are  we  trying  to  raise  the 
dead  or  reverse  a  tide?  Can  we  tiun  defeat 
to  victory?  It  can  probably  be  done,  just,  but 
ONLY  If  everyone  on  our  side  decides  to  dO 
something  A  not  Jiist  talk. 

"Among  the  reasons  FI  can  succeed  where 
others  have  faOed:  we  will  NOT  be  asking 
for  contributions  aU  the  time:  this  is  a  1-aff 
^peal  that  thrives  or  dies  after  Omos:  cap- 
ital wHl  then  •e^^.^efierote  thru  investment, 
well  spoid  only  incomedtcapital-gaina.  FI 
wOl  NOT  be  restricted  by  committees.  poUtl- 
dans.  or  campus  academics:  Itll  operate 
with  total  exec  controL  HSdELA  are  l)oth 
blzmen,  w/successful  track  records  in  both 
biz  A  Investment  worlds.  We  plan  for  our 
suocessl<m  but  not  dflution  of  strength  thru 
controlling  committees,  tho  well  have  exec 
advisors  on  every  continent  We'Q  use  tech- 
niques proven  successful  by  political  activ- 
ists at  Iwth  lobbying  A  grass-roots  levels  + 
media        knowhow        (having        owned 

same) Man  is  bom  wanting  to  be 

free.  We  need  only  channel  this  power  to 
overcome  our  controllers  (socialistic  power 
moguls,  some  of  whom  masquerade  as  cap- 
italists). HS  will  be  FI  treasurer  A  invest- 
ment mgr  LA,  field  operations  chief.  .  We 
also  have  the  critical  advantage  of  KNOW- 
ING who  the  enemy  it.  Most  have  attacked 
the  wrong  targets.  2S00yrs  ago  SunTku 
wrote  in  The  Art  of  War  'If  you  know  your 
enemy  A  yourself  your  victory  is  assured.' 

"For  a  longtime  it  was  thought  anti-intel- 
lectual A  simplistic  to  Iwlieve  in  the  oonm>ir- 
acy  theory.  We  thought  to  too!  Until  finally 
the  proof  of  its  reality  was  overwhdmlng. 
We  were  propagandized  by  them  Init  now 
well  turn  the  tables  on  the  CFR  A  TtOMt 
tends,  the  NY  mega  lianks:  all  these  appeaa- 
ers  of  communism:  lenders  to  USSR;  cre- 
ators of  debt  overhang:  fosterers  of  govt 
control  over  the  individual:  advocates  of 
hii^  taxaticm  A  Ite  Imital  enforcement.  .  .  . 
By  the  way.  LA  ft  HS  wiU  put  up  $8,000  for 
each  $100,000  contributed:  thus  if  $9.6mfl 
comes  in,  well  put  up  the  last  $VimIL  We 
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OBd  fttad  n  aloiM  but  we  DMd  to  buOd  an 
iMMnhMtlnn  300.000,  not  Jmi  niM  a  ww 
nlwr  With  luok  w*  may  nlM  much  MORE 
than  our  aoaL  W«  raaUH  we  take  a  life  ri$k 
Id  taktaw  on  the  entnndied  eatabllahmait. 
But  aa  June  Mid:  The  qnaUty  of  the  2nd 
Half  of  a  penon's  Ufe  la  In  direct  pnHwrtion 
to  hto  vflUncneai  to  waieome  death  in  the 
rl0M  pmmite.'  WeYe  wOUnB  to  take  our 
dmneea  taut  vtth  vedfle  wamlncs  to  be 
aant  to  the  other  aida  of  pndaely  equal  pen- 
attlaa  to  them  If  they  act  to  take  ua  out  (A 
«•  ham  alteraatea  on  atand  by).  But  there 
to  UmtgOi  In  unttr.  If  aU  newaltn  act  to- 
gether, then  B8  A  LA  are  ihleldad  m  large 


"Chaa  Peguy  onee  mid:  Tyranny  Is  always 
batter  orgoMiaei  than  freedom'.  U  U  are  /l- 
MoBy  nadv  to  fii^t  to  reeurrect  freedom,  to 
taitng  back  Uberty.  tend  a  very  large  cheek  to 
Pteedom  Inc.  POBok  5353.  CH-M33  Zurich, 
Swttaerland.  Order  one  of  the  following 
iwt»rtit|M;  (the  Woeet  U  can  afford  ft  then 
tont^  mbnhlp  appUeation  endoaed  w/hsl) 
$400  •»""«'»«*»  Token-eupport  Mnhip':  $1000 
Ifodeat  Support  llbnblp';  $4000  "Earnest 
Supporter  ICbrahIp';  $9000  'Serious  Support 
Mbnhlp';  $30,000  'Major  Contributor 
Mbnhlp':  $50,000  'Front  Une  Freedom 
Fighter  Mbrahlp';  $100,000  'Inner  Circle 
Mbnhlp':  $500,000  'Automatic  Advisory 
Board  Mbrshlp':  $1,000,000  'Suprone  Sacri- 
fice Mbnhlp'. 

Kefmtda  are  altpayt  availoMe;  up  to  90%, 
aa  we  may  spend  from  1-10%  of  funds  In  cre- 
ating this  organlmition.  We  reaerve  the  right 
to  reject  any  oontrfbutton  *  terminate  any 
mbnhlp  ft  refund  w/out  explanation. 

•VB:  At  vreaaUme:  Jim  Blanchard  has  Just 
agreed  to  throw  the  entire  weight  of  his  or- 
!'"«■»»<"'  into  thla  freedom  fight,  has  ac- 
cepted role  of  chairman  of  our  Fl  Advisory 
Counea  for  the  USA.  JB  has  a  1-mfl  name 
mmntng  Uat  ft  a  maAeting  dept  to  back  It 
He  recently  formed  group  to  help  Renamo 
freedom  fii^ten  in  Moaamblque.  We'U 
abaorb  thla  group.  JB  will  produce  'freedom' 
Ktinm  to  raise  funda  for  FL  We're  on  our 
way!  He  too  sees  the  need  as  desperate.  Also 
Just  signed  on  are  Dr.  Oary  North.  Dr. 
Antony  Sutton  (as  Fl  Director  of  Research, 
Senator  HX.  Richardson.  J.P.  Laly  of 
France's  largest  inveatmoat  Itr.  Cbris  Tame 
of  UK.  Bob  Be(±man's  famed  UK  newsltr. 
ft  Dr.  Mark  Skousen.  What  will  YOUdol" 

LsutT  AaasBAM's  ImiUB  Rkfost 

«aA  ABOUT  PUSOOM.  IMC. 

Our  Bimouncement  of  the  formation  of 
Freedom.  Inc.  attracted  numerous  ques- 
tioiH.  some  have  come  from  our  colleagues 
aa  weU  aa  from  subscribers.  To  shed  addi- 
tional light  (m  the  subject,  let's  take  as 
many  querlea  as  space  wHl  allow. 

Question:  Tou  and  Mr.  Schultz  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  taking  the  steps  to  orga- 
nlM  n.  ...  I  do  have  one  thought  on  the 
matter,  and  that  Is  your  wiitiimnm  amount 
of  doDan  neeeaaary  to  Join.  Is  this  to  be  a 
fiuidom  program  for  the  uitper-mlddle  and 
wealthlo'  rlsssra  or  for  all7  C.C..  Roaewell. 
Qeofgia 

Antwer  The  desire  for  freedom  is  certain- 
ly not  restricted  to  the  middle  or  upper 
rlaaina.  nor  Is  Freedom.  Inc.  When  Harry 
and  I  sat  down  to  work  through  the  intrica- 
etas  of  financing  our  undertaking,  we  ex- 
ploted  every  method  known  to  man.  What 
«e  finally  settled  on  waa  the  duea  structure 
ibiilliriil  In  theae  pages  last  nuath. 

We  also  knew  there  would  be  those  whose 
potential  time  and  effort  in  the  cauae  would 
uuUtilp  their  ftnfi""**'  wherewlthaL  We  set 
$400.00  aa  the  i»«t«««»"w«  knowing  we  would 


have  people  send  In  less,  in  the  expectation 
of  doing  more  later,  as  they  could  afford  it. 
This  we  welcome  and  appreciated. 

However,  we  do  want  to  streas  that  this 
membership  contribution  is  for  a  lifetime 
membership.  What  we  wanted  to  avoid  was 
the  costly  process  of  administering  monthly 
dues.  Also,  we  wanted  people  to  understand 
that  we  were  not  going  to  be  spending  their 
valuable  money  constantly  beodng  for  more 
money. 

In  conclusion,  tend  what  you  can  afjortL 
whenever  you  can.  We  welcome  and  need 
your  help. 

Queatlon:  I  dont  necessarily  agree  with 
you  about  the  "con^irmcy  theory,"  but  cer- 
tainly applaud  your  desire  to  get  govern- 
ment off  our  backs.  Should  I  Join  Freedom, 
Inc.?  J.C,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Aiuioer:  Of  course  you  should!  One  of  the 
hallmarlLB  of  freedom  lovers  Is  their  sense  of 
independence.  But  this  strength  has  also 
been  our  weakness.  If  we  aU  wait  patiently 
to  Join  forces  orUy  on  the  premise  of  total 
agreement,  freedom  will  continue  to  perish, 
and  well  all  wait  forever. 

None  of  us  agrees  about  every  dotted  "i" 
or  crossed  "t."  Even  Harry  and  I  have  areas 
in  which  we  don't  see  eye  to  eye.  What  f« 
Important  Is  our  commitment  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  freedom  and  our  mutual 
concerns  about  the  threats  to  and  erosion  of 
those  principles. 

The  scope  of  our  program  is  going  to  be 
far-reaching  enough  to  allow  people  to  pick 
and  choose.  In  fact,  it  will  be  broad  enough 
to  absorb  all  of  a  person's  time.  If  he  only 
chose  to  work  in  one  of  the  thirteen  funda- 
mental areas  of  human  activity  we'll  be  ad- 
dressing. 

Question.- 1  am  33  years  old  and  would  like 
to  go  to  work  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  as  part  of 
your  full-time  staff.  Can  I  qualify  for  a  posi- 
tion? F.F.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Antvaer  You  certainly  might.  Being  busi- 
nessmen, Harry  and  I  know  from  our  hard- 
earned  experience  that  "people  make  the 
difference."  We  will  need  the  best  we  can 
find.  If  you  have  had  experience  as  an  orga- 
nizer, spMker,  translator,  or  writer,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  But  even  if  you  don't 
become  part  of  the  full-time  staff,  your  tal- 
ents are  going  to  be  critical  to  the  success  of 
Fl. 

Qtiettion.-  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  what  you 
and  Mr.  Schultz  have  started  in  Freedom, 
Inc.  But  why  don't  you  take  all  of  your  ex- 
perience and  resources  and  deatroy  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system?  It  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  .  .  .  PJ.,  New  York,  New  York 

Answer  I  can  guarantee  you  that  If  by 
some  wave  of  a  magic  wand,  the  Fed  went 
out  of  business  tomorrow,  and  if  by  another 
wave  of  that  same  wand,  all  paper  money 
were  fully  convertible  Into  gold,  our  prob- 
lems would  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  Vitth. 
Any  reaUstic  examination  of  collectivism 
shows  clearly  how  the  forces  of  Big  Brother 
are  busily  engaged  In  all  thirteen  areas  of 
human  activity.  AIL 

If  the  Fed  went  away,  the  financing  of  so- 
cialism by  the  megabanks  and  their  multi- 
national friends  would  still  continue.  The 
World  Cotmdl  of  Churches  would  continue 
to  subvert  religion,  the  state  school  system 
would  continue  to  "dumb  down"  our  kids 
and  destroy  traditional  values. 

I  could  go  on  for  volumes,  but  I  think  you 
get  the  idea. 

Question:  Are  you  going  to  provide  your 
memboship  with  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
publication  on  Fl  programs  and  how  to  im- 
plement them?  PX.,  Auckland.  New  Zealand 
ilnswer  You  bet  we  wllL  In  fact,  it  Is  our 
intention   to   provide   both   naUimal    and 


piotaf  action  programs.  While  moat  en- 
croachmmts  and  threats  to  freedom  are 
universal  In  character,  there  are  certain  na- 
ticmal  disthK'ti«"«  which  must  be  reoog- 
nlaed.  This  we  intend  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  wHl  have  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced people  swving  on  Fl  advisom 
couneilsfrom  every  {piarter  of  the  globe. 

But,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  a  crttkxl 
aspect  of  our  approach  In  Freedom,  Inc.  will 
be  to  get  people  In  New  Zealand  to  under- 
stand and  act  on  events  taking  place  half  a 
world  away.  The  organised  and  united-front 
activltiea  of  the  CFR  and  Trilateral  Com- 
mission are  ample  proof  of  the  effecHveneas 
of  this  type  of  concerted  effort 

Question.-  You  guys  are  on  the  right  track, 
but  untU  you  have  the  guts  to  identify  the 
real  enemy— international  Zionism— ooimt 
me  outi  AJf ..  Detroit  Michigan. 

Answer  This  is  obviously  not  a  question, 
but  it  certainly  requires  an  answer.  Ever 
since  man  started  to  build  social  and  ulti- 
mately political  structures,  ignorant  preju- 
dice has  been  used  by  power  seekers  to  pit 
one  group  against  another.  We've  seen  this 
technique  used  again  and  again,  to  set 
Christian  against  Jew,  Jew  against  Arab, 
white  against  black,  and  now  even  women 
against  men. 

No  group,  be  it  social,  religious,  or  cultur- 
al, is  Immune  to  this  Insidious  appeal.  And 
while  many  people,  both  Jew  and  gentOe, 
can  sincerely  oppose  Zionism,  too  often  this 
sentiment  is  simply  a  mask  to  disguise  viru- 
lent hatred  of  Jews. 

If  you  will  not  get  involved,  how  can  you 
expect  others  to?  If  you  won't  act  on  behalf 
of  saving  your  own  freedom  and  that  of 
your  loved  ones,  then  who  will? 

Another  aM>licatlon  for  Freedom,  Inc.  Is 
enclosed.  I  hope  you  will  use  it. 

Our  studies  on  this  subject  (and  they  are 
voluminous)  will  prove  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  listen  how  these  appesls  to  hatred 
are  used  to  enslave  everyone.  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  how  natural  differences  have  been 
used  for  decades  to  promote  world  commu- 
nism can  be  found  in  Josef  Stalin's  book 
fifty  years  ago,  Marxism,  and  the  National 
Question. 

Then  again,  one  doesn't  need  to  study  the 
subject  but  simply  to  look  to  your  own  Ood- 
given  common  sense,  to  know  that  hatred 
begets  hatred.  We  will  have  no  part  of  it, 
and  don't  want  the  support  of  anybody  who 
harbors  these  attitudes. 

This  is  all  the  space  we  can  devote  to  your 
questions  at  this  time.  But  in  closing,  let  me 
agnin  urge  you  to  Join  and  support  Free- 
dom, Inc. 

If  you.  the  person  reading  these  words, 
will  not  get  involved,  how  can  you  expect 
others  to?  If  your  understanding  (and  it  is 
far  greater  than  most)  doesn't  cause  you  to 
get  on  behalf  of  saving  your  own  freedom 
and  that  of  your  loved  ones,  then  v)ho  vHOt 
An  application  for  membership  in  rVeC' 
dom.  Inc.  U  enclosed.  I  hope  you  will  use  it 
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THE    TREATMENT    OP 

R£3>R£^ENTATIVE 

HANSEN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  1  week 
ago  Tuesday,  our  former  (X)lleague. 
Representative  George  Hansen,  was 
returned  to  the  Petersburg  Federal 
Correctional  Facility  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  for  ethics  law  vio- 
lations. I  have  known  Oeorge  Hansen 
for  many  years  and  had  the  privilege 


of  serving  with  him  for  6  yean  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Oeorge  is 
an  honorable,  compassionate  man 
with  unwavering  commitment  to  his 
political  principles  and  his  deep  reli- 
gious faith.  He  is  a  patriot  and  he  has 
alwajrs  been  a  loyal  friend. 

In  my  opinion.  Oeorge  Hansen 
should  never  have  been  tried,  convict- 
ed, or  imprisoned  for  falling  to  list  cer- 
tain financial  transactions  on  his 
Billies  In  Oovemment  Act  forms.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  insert  in 
the  Rbooro  the  case  filed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  with  128  members  of 
Congress  which  gets  to  that  matter. 
The  House  of  Representatives  cleared 
Oeorge  of  any  Impropriety  In  the 
transactions  themselves,  and  I  believe 
the  Justice  Department  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  Its  authority  by  pros- 
ecuting him  for  criminal  code  viola- 
tions. But  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the 
merits  of  Oeorge's  court  case;  I  am 
here  to  express  to  the  Senate  my 
strong  concerns  about  the  conditions 
of  his  parole  and  the  treatment  he  has 
received  slixie  his  recent  arrest  for 
parole  violations. 

On  May  6,  1987,  Senator  Thurmokd 
and  I  and  15  of  our  House  colleagues 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  asking 
him  to  review  the  circumstances  of 
Congressman  Hansens'  recent  arrest. 
We  asked  Mr.  Meese  to  determine 
whether  or  not  n.S.  marshals  or  other 
Federal  officials  t(x>k  imwarranted  or 
abusive  actions  during  the  arrest  pro- 
ceedings. Our  primary  interest  was  to 
assure  that  Oeorge's  constitutional 
rights  were  being  protected  and  that 
no  Federal  officials  were  taking  un- 
warranted action  against  Oeorge  be- 
cause of  his  well-publicized  complaints 
about  the  coercive  nature  of  certain 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral's  reply  came 
recently  In  the  form  of  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  William  J.  Landers,  a 
Deputy  Associate  Attorney  Oeneral. 
with  a  cover  letter  from  John  Bolton, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  our  letter  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  his  response  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  following  my  re- 
marks. 

In  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Landers 
notes  that  Oeorge's  application  for 
parole  Included  a  request  for  either 
unsupervised  parole  or  a  waiver  of  the 
standard  conditions  concerning  travel, 
asso(datlon,  and  financial  reports. 
However,  when  he  was  released  on  De- 
cember 19.  1986,  after  serving  6 
months  of  his  5-  to  15-month  sentence, 
Oeorge  signed  a  temporary  parole  cer- 
tificate indicating  that  he  agreed  to 
abide  by  all  of  the  standard  conditions 
of  parole.  After  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, Oeorge  signed  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate or  parole,  noting  that  he  did 
not  accept  those  terms  for  which  he 
had  requested  an  exception. 


As  a  public  figure  who  represented 
absolutely  no  threat  to  society  and  a 
political  c(»sultant  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  constant  travel,  Oeorge 
Hansen  believed  he  need  not  and 
should  not  be  bound  by  restrictions  on 
his  travel  and  associates  without  prior 
approval.  In  addition,  he  asked  for  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  that  he 
report  the  source  and  amount  of  his 
monthly  income.  Mr.  President,  these 
requests  should  have  been  approved 
by  the  Parole  Commission  without 
delay.  Oeorge  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  a  threat  to  society.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  Impose  on  him  the  same  re- 
strictions on  travel  and  association 
that  we  might  impose  on  a  convicted 
rapist  or  murderer.  The  income  re- 
porting requirement  is  the  tyi>e  of  re- 
striction we  would  impose  on  a  con- 
victed drug  dealer  or  other  common 
criminal.  While  one  of  the  conditions 
of  parole  is  that  Oeorge  continue  to 
support  his  family,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  Oeorge  might  gain  his 
income  Illegally. 

Unfortunately,  the  Regional  Com- 
missioner denied  Oeorge's  request  for 
a  waiver,  and  Oeorge  i^pealed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parole  Commission 
for  a  review  by  the  full  Commission. 
In  the  meantime,  Oeorge  filed  his 
monthly  reports  without  completing 
the  financial  information  section,  and 
in  February,  he  travelled  to  Idaho 
after  his  probation  officer  had  denied 
permission  for  the  trip.  In  his  memo- 
randum, Mr.  Landers  notes  that  "the 
Parole  Commission  took  the  position 
that  travel  by  a  parolee  is  a  privilege 
and  that  in  view  of  Hansen's  willful 
violations  of  the  monthly  reporting  re- 
quirement, he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
travel  until  he  fully  complied  with 
that  condition." 

Again,  we're  talking  about  a  public 
figure  whose  livelUuxxl  depends  on  the 
ability  to  travel,  who  represents  no 
threat  to  society,  and  who  had  made  a 
legitimate  request  for  a  waiver  of  cer- 
tain parole  conditions,  which  request 
was  awaiting  consideration  by  the  full 
Commission.  The  Parole  Commission 
either  should  have  granted  permission 
for  George's  travel  or  should  have 
waived  that  requirement  while  his  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  of  conditions  was 
pending  on  the  Commission  calendsj*. 
Mr.  Landers  notes  without  comment 
that  when  George  informed  the  Com- 
mission he  could  not  simultaneously 
refrain  from  travel  without  restriction 
and  maintain  his  employment— both 
of  which  were  required  under  the 
parole  conditions—".  .  .  he  was  told 
that  he  should  pursue  other  employ- 
ment." I  believe  this  response  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  unreasonable,  inflexi- 
ble attitude  adopted  by  the  Parole 
Commission  in  Oeorge's  <»se. 

As  a  result  of  Oeorge's  violation  of 
the  conditions  for  wtilch  he  had  re- 
quested a  waiver,  the  Regional  Com- 
missioner  issued   a   warrant   for   his 


arrest.  When  the  U.S.  Manhato  ar- 
rived at  Oeorge  and  Connie  Hansen's 
apartment  in  Alexandria  to  serve  the 
warrant,  Oeorge  was  in  Omaha.  NE 
for  a  speaking  mgagement.  Connie  in- 
formed the  officers  that  Oeorge  wag 
scheduled  to  return  that  night  on  a 
midnight  flight  to  Dulles. 

According  to  Mr.  Landers'  memoran- 
dum, the  UJS.  Marshals  for  Virginia 
contacted  the  U.S.  Marshals  for  Ne- 
braska and  asked  them  to  make  sure 
Oeorge  departed  on  his  scheduled 
flight.  This  precaution  was  taken,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Landers,  ".  .  .  because 
Mrs.  Hansen  was  aware  that  the  Mar- 
shal was  looking  for  Hansen  [and]  the 
Marshal  was  concerned  that  she  might 
tell  Hansen  and  that  he  would  then 
change  his  travel  plans."  When  the 
U.S.  Marshal  for  Nebraska  learned 
that  George  was  flying  to  Washington 
via  Chicago,  he  apparently  believed 
George  was  trying  to  evade  arrest  and 
decided  to  arrest  him  in  Omaha. 

Now.  this  story  smells  a  little  fishy 
to  me.  First,  Connie  Hansen  did  not 
know  the  marshals  has  come  to  arrest 
George.  They  only  told  her  they 
needed  to  talk  to  him,  and  they  gave 
some  indication  that  they  would  plck- 
hlm  up  at  Dulles  and  drive  him  home. 
Their  visit  to  the  Hansen  home  was 
not  cause  for  any  particxilar  concern. 
Second,  George  was  always  routed 
through  Chicago  on  his  return  flight 
from  Omaha,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion why  the  XJJS.  Marshal  for  Nebras- 
ka would  have  thought  Oeorge  had 
changed  his  travel  plans.  Third,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Landers'  memorandum, 
the  U.S.  Marshal  Service  knew  who 
Oeorge  was  because  of  ".  .  .  the  noto- 
riety about  Hansen  and  his  difficulties 
with  the  Federal  Parole  and  prison 
systems."  How  could  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  Oeorge  Hansen 
think  even  for  a  moment  that  this 
6'6".  outspoken  former  Congressman, 
who  earns  a  living  partly  through 
speaking  engagements  around  the 
country,  would  flee  his  arrest  and 
thereafter  become  a  fugitive  of  the 
law?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  they  knew  who  George 
was  and,  for  that  reason,  thought  his 
arrest  required  priority  attention  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  also 
thought  he  might  become  a  fugitive  of 
the  law.  Like  so  many  other  parts  of 
this  story,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
make  sense. 

Continuing  with  the  story  as  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Landers'  memorandum, 
Oeorge  was  confronted  at  the  Omaha 
airport  by  three  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals 
as  he  approached  the  ticket  counter. 
He  was  frisked  and  placed  in  hand- 
cuffs and  a  belly  chain  and  leg  irons 
.  .  pursuant  to  the  standard  arrest 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service." 
The  Deputy  Marshals  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  arrest  warrant  with  them, 
and  Oeorge  did  not  receive  a  copy  of 
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tlM  wamat  imtil  the  next  morning  ftt 
the  n-»»>**  Jail,  more  than  12  hours 
after  hli  arrest 

In  our  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, we  aaked  why  Oerave  waa  not  pre- 
sented with  a  warrant  upon  his  arrest, 
as  lequtred  by  Federal  law.  The 
awer  imsented  by  Mr.  Landen  Is  as 
follows:  "The  Hf*'«'«  do  not  need  a 
copy  to  effect  a  parole  violation  arrest. 
HaiMen's  attenney  says  that  the 
PiMitrie  CommlasioD  Rules  are  to  the 
cmtrary.  I  asked  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion about  this,  and  they  said  the  rules 
say  that  'upon  arrest'  the  officer  shaU 
give  the  parolee  a  ccv>y  of  the  warrant 
mpHnitiftn,  which  is  the  document 
setting  forth  the  violation  allegations. 
What  constitutes  'up<m  arrest'  is  sub- 
ject to  interpretation.  eQ)ecially  when 
the  arrest  takes  place  in  a  district  out- 
side the  district  of  supervision." 

Now,  Mr.  Landen  is  a  lawyer,  and  I 
am  not  But  from  the  perspective  of 
this  Idaho  apple  farmer,  betaig  stopped 
in  an  airport  by  UJB.  Marshals,  frisked, 
handcuffed,  and  secured  with  a  belly 
fjfia^hi  and  leg  irons  sounds  like  an 
arrest  More  than  that,  it  is  reasonable 
to  sumeet  that  tan  their  rush  to  get 
that  outspoken  critic  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system,  the  UJS.  Marshals 
f  wgot  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  legal 
niceties  intended  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  dti- 
-indudlng    fiesty    former    Con- 
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SttbaeQuent  to  the  arrest,  the  UJS. 
MftTf**^  Service  for  Virginia  chartered 
a  Lear  Jet  to  bring  Oeorge  back  from 
Omaha,  although  its  own  air  transpor- 
tation service  would  have  been  avail- 
able in  a  few  days. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  had  they  waited 
only  3  or  4  hours.  Congressman 
ttmimmi  would  have  come  at  his  own 
expense  back  to  the  Nation's  capitaL 

Again,  the  UjS.  Marshal  Service  ap- 
parently bdieved  George's  case  war- 
ranted priority  attention  because  of 
his  notoriety:  but  he  was  subjected  to 
standard  arrest  and  confinement  pro- 
cedures established  for  the  detention 
of  criminals  who  pose  a  threat  to  soci- 
ety. 

And  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  asked 
for  any  special  treatment  nor  am  I 
asking  for  quecial  treatment  at  this 
point  but  I  do  think  that  we  have  to 
remember  the  punishment  is  supposed 
to  have  stnnething  to  do  with  the 
crime. 

In  order  to  avoid  public  and  media 
attention,  the  n.S.  marshals  went  so 
far  as  to  book  George  V.  Hansen, 
former  Congressman  from  Idaho, 
under  the  alias  "Fred  Smith"  for  his 
transport  \3mdk.  to  Washington  and  his 
booking  at  the  Alexandria  City  JalL  In 
the  hnwuwg  room  at  the  Alexandria 
Caty  JaD.  George  was  placed  on  a 
bench  and  handcuffed  to  a  bar  above 
and  behind  the  bench.  According  to 
Mr.  lenders'  memorandum  "This  is 
how  aU  tamiates  are  detained  In  the 


booking  room."  I  believe  the  detention 
procedures  used  by  n.S.  marshals 
should  reflect  the  danger  the  inmate 
poses  to  the  arresting  officer  and  the 
risk  that  the  taomate  may  attempt  to 
escape.  George's  treatment  diuring  the 
arrest  and  confinement  procedures 
was  unwarranted  and  unreasonable. 

We  could  have  avoided  these  serious 
claims  regarding  the  mistreatment  of 
our  former  colleague.  First,  George's 
case  warranted  special  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  his  parole.  And 
second,  the  question  of  parole  condi- 
toins  aside,  the  Parole  Commission 
could  have  summoned  George  to 
appear  at  a  revocation  hearing  and  no 
arrest  warrant  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. George  had  indicated  repeatedly 
his  willingness  to  return  for  a  hearing 
or  to  return  to  prison  if  his  request  for 
a  waiver  of  parole  conditions  was 
denied  by  the  commission. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  He  had  told 
them,  "If  I  have  to  be  limited  to  the 
area  of  Alexandria,  VA,  I  then  am 
unable  to  carry  out  my  responsibil- 
ities," which  part  of  the  parole  said 
that  you  have  to  earn  a  living  because 
his  abOlty  to  earn  a  living  requires 
travel  around  the  country  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  people  he  represents 
and  that  he  speaks  to.  and  he  said 
then,  "Take  me  back  to  prison  because 
I  cannot  comply  with  this." 

Mr.  Landers  tries  to  Justify  the  com- 
mission's action  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  he  could  have  been  sum- 
monaed  does  not  mean  that  he  should  have 
bem  summonsed  or  that  the  dedalon  to 
iasue  a  warrant  was  unjustified  or  improper. 
From  an  institutional  standpoint  the  Com- 
mission believes  it  is  necessary  to  issue  a 
warrant  whenever  there  are  egresious  viola- 
tions. This  insures  that  parolees  understand 
the  seriousness  of  their  misconduct.  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  difficulties  that 
the  Parole  Commission  was  having  with 
Hanwn.  the  Parole  Commission  apparently 
felt  it  had  to  convey  this  messace  to  him  in 
particular. 

And  in  fact  they  felt  so  strongly 
about  it  that  we.  the  taxpayers,  got  to 
hire  a  nine-passenger  jet  and  three 
Tn^r«hiii«  and  go  to  Omaha  and  pick 
him  up  and  book  him  under  the  alias 
of  Fred  Smith,  so  other  people  might 
not  find  out  that  he  was  In  a  130-year- 
old  jail  in  Alexandria,  VA. 

I  visited  him  there  and  it  is  a  real 
jail.  There  is  no  question  about  it 

In  other  words.  Instead  of  issuing  a 
summons  and  saving  the  time,  ex- 
pense, and  trouble  involved  In  issuing 
and  executing  an  arrest  warrant,  the 
Parole  Commission  decided  it  needed 
to  teach  George  Hansen  a  lesson.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in 
this  episode,  but  it  is  the  officers  of 
the  Parole  Commission,  the  UJS.  Mar- 
shals Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  rather  than  former  Congress- 
man Hansen,  who  stand  to  benefit 
most  from  that  lesson.  I  hope  the  ben- 
efits to  those  Federal  agencies  will  be 


worth  the  injustices  suffered  by  this 
honorable  and  principled  man. 

Mr.  President  I  have  contacted  offi- 
cials at  the  Jxistioe  Department  and  at 
the  White  House  on  numerous  occa- 
sions about  the  conditions  of  George's 
parole  and  the  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived during  his  incarceration.  And 
while  I  appreciate  receiving  the  memo- 
randum drafted  by  Mr.  Landers,  it 
does  not  satisfy  my  concern  about 
George's  treatment  or  provide  Justifi- 
cation for  his  continued  incarceration. 

I  take  this  opi>ortunlty  to  publicly 
encourage  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  to  give  this  case  their 
personal  attentloiL  I  believe  that  even 
If  one  concedes  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  prosecute  George 
under  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  it  is  clear  that  he  now  has  suf- 
fered enough.  He  has  paid  the  price, 
and  society  has  nothing  more  to  gain 
from  his  further  detention  in  a  correc- 
tional facility. 

Bir.  President,  Congressman  Hansen 
has  sold  his  home,  sold  his  belongings 
that  he  could  raise  any  money  with. 
He  spent  6  months  in  prison.  He  paid  a 
$40,000  fine.  And  $40,000  from  seeing 
some  of  the  financial  disclosures  that 
we  here  in  the  Senate  make  may  not 
sound  like  a  large  amount  to  some 
people,  but  to  someone  who  has  been 
Imprisoned  has  no  income,  has  no  net 
worth,  it  is  very  large.  He  has  given  up 
everything  in  order  to  fulfill  what  it 
was  that  society  asked  of  him. 

I  Just  would  ask  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  consider  this  case. 
Whether  a  pardon  is  in  order  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  would  mDpear  to  me  that 
to  commute  the  sentence  would  be  the 
least  that  could  be  done  if  there  is  to 
be  any  meaning  of  the  standard  that 
the  crime  fits  the  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Times, 
"Coddling  Prisoners,  Punishing  Pols" 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  May  20. 
IMn 

CoDOLnio  PBisomas,  PnmsHiiio  Pols 
Ftolks  who  'vmpiain  loudly  about  coddling 
common  criminals  should  be  rowdy  in  their 
cheers  for  new  procedures  for  punishing 
parole  violators  that  federal  marshals  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  using. 

George  Hansen  Is  a  convicted  felon— and 
former  Republican  congressman  from 
Idaho— who  has  spent  six  months  in  a  feder- 
al penitentiary  for  not  telling  the  proper 
congressional  authorities  that  his  wife  re- 
ceived loans  from  oil  and  stiver  magnat.e 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  Onoe  out  on  parole, 
he  developed  an  intransigent  and  unrehabQ- 
itated  attitude  and  defiantly  went  about 
iwMwg  a  living  as  a  lecturer  and  consult- 
ant—after carefully  telUng  his  parole  office 
where  he  would  be  traveling  to  make 
speeches. 


Sudi  interstate  travel  was  taboo,  so  they 
setMd  him  in  Omaha,  cuffed  his  bands 
behind  his  back,  flew  him  secretly  to  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  denied  him  the  rl^t  to 
make  any  phone  calls.  He  was  booked  into 
the  dty  Jafl  under  a  fake  name  and  put  in  a 
daik.  dank  basement  oeQ.  When  the  press 
found  where  he  was,  and  S8  tungiesiini'n 
««w.pi»i«jMi  about  his  treatment  he  was  fi- 
nally granted  a  meeting  with  federal  offi- 
cials—his priatm  garb  enhanced  with  hand- 
cuffs, waist  chains,  and  leg  irons. 

Questions  linger  on  Hansen's  prosecution 
and  coovlctton  for  violating  tonanasicinal 
ethics  rules  on  financial  dlaeloauic.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  sta^s  of  documents  lend  cre- 
dence to  his  dalmB  that  he  did,  in  fact  ke^ 
the  House  ethics  committee  iiii<»med  of  aD 
his  W"**"***'  «**»HT»g»  and  that  politics  kept 
that  infonnation  from  being  presented  in 
court  More  than  a  faint  anmia  of  vindlo- 
ttveneas  wafts  from  the  files,  but  reserva- 
tions about  the  original  case  are  not  moot 
the  former  lawmaker  has  availed  himself  of 
all  IttfX  opportunities,  including  a  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut 

The  more  serious,  and  still  valid,  question 
is  that  of  his  current  treatment  Hansen  is 
not  a  physical  threat  to  the  public  and  did 
not  try  to  flee  the  country.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  irascible,  and  he  allmated 
many  people  in  government  But  merely 
being  unloveable  is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
authorities  to  yank  the  dvil  liberties  nor- 
mally granted.  An  investigation  by  Justice 
officials  is  in  order.  If  this  is  a  common 
practice  it  should  be  stopped— and  maybe 
those  responsible  should  Join  Mr.  Hansen  as 
cellmates. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rcoord  an  Oititnf  Hatch 
brief  with  128  leaders  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  which  clearly 
shows  the  congressional  intent  that 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  was  a 
civil  matter  and  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a  criminal  matter;  an  article  here 
by  Senator  Hatch;  the  briefing  that 
Senator  Hatch  filed  with  the  names  of 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  at- 
tached to  this;  an  article  tmm  Human 
Events  from  September  13,  1986;  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
May  16,  1987;  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  April  24,  1987;  and 
Where  Are  the  Real  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment? by  none  other  than  George 
Hansen,  from  the  Washington  Poet, 
February  20,  1987.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs,  as  follows: 

BiKicB  IjAW  Is  Civn.  Not  Cumihal 
(By  UwB.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch) 

Even  the  most  cursory  of  glances  at  the 
United  States  Omatitution  reveals  that  it  is 
the  province  of  the  Legislative  Branch  to 
make  fednal  laws,  the  executive  may  exe- 
cute the  laws,  the  Judiciary  may  biterpret 
them,  but  only  Congress  may  decide  what 
they  should  be.  Article  I  says  so. 

Tet  in  the  case  of  Hmorable  Oeorge  V. 
Hansen— late  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Repreeentattves— both  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dical toanobes  have  thus  far  mlnsril  that  el- 
ementary oaaaUtutiaBal  p^t  COQeettvdy. 
they  proceeded  in  federal  criminal  court 


against  Mr.  Hanaoi  for  allegedly  violating 
an  act  of  Conpeas  that  was  never  intended 
to  subject  any  living  soul  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

The  act  in  Question  is  the  Ethics  in  Oov- 
emment  Act  of  1978  which  for  the  first  time 
in  history  required  high  ranking  govern- 
ment officials  to  file  annual  financial  disclo- 
sure report  forms.  The  idea  was  simple:  let 
the  public  in  on  the  flnanrlal  affiliations  of 
thoee  pe<q>le  running  the  government  The 
punishment  to  be  meted  out  for  violations 
was  also  dmple:  in  the  case  of  an  intentional 
and  willful  violation,  the  United  States  At- 
torney Oeneral  could  seek  to  impose  a 
$5,000.00  fine. 

As  for  the  notion  of  imposing  a  criminal 
poialty,  the  idea  was  medflcally  discussed, 
debated  and  rejected  by  Congress.  One  of 
the  early  proposals  of  the  act  contained  a 
criminal  penalty,  but  it  met  with  such  wide- 
spread criticism  that  it  was  delelted  from 
the  final  bilL  Thoe  is  virtually  no  dlsagrif* 
ment  on  this  point  Anyone  who  cares  to 
take  the  time  to  talk  to  persons  Involved  or 
simply  to  read  the  Congressional  Record 
will  find  out  with  very  littie  effort  that  Con- 
gress Intended  that  the  new  Ethics  Act 
would  not  subject  government  officials  to 
criminal  penalties. 

Nevertheless.  Oeorge  Hansen  was  indict- 
ed. Regardless  of  the  clarity  of  Congression- 
al intent  on  the  issue  of  criminality,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  went  on  undaunted,  ad- 
vancing a  theory  that  Representative 
TTanii^n  was  Criminally  liable  for  violating 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  because  of  a 
separate  general  section  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  makes  it  a  felony  to 
submit  false  documents  to  the  Government 
The  Federal  District  Court  of  Washington. 
D.C.  bought  off  on  this  theory  amid  a  high- 
sounding  discussion  of  esoteric  legal  con- 
cepts such  as  repeal  of  implication  and  stat- 
utory construction. 

What  they  both  forgot  to  do  was  simply  to 
check  article  I  and  ascertain  congressional 
intent.  The  result  of  this  error  is  that  the 
District  Court,  not  the  Congress,  has  en- 
acted the  law.  The  case  is  currently  pending 
before  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Hopefully,  they  will  first  and  foremost  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  what  Congress  intended 
the  law  to  be  when  it  passed  the  Ethics 
Act— and  rule  accordingly. 

George  Hansen  has  lost  his  recent  re-elec- 
tion attonpt  by  less  than  100  votes,  a  loss 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  his  criminal 
triaL  That  is  a  tragic  mistake.  We  certainly 
should  not  compound  the  error  by  uiux>nsti- 
tutionally  sending  him  to  JaiL 

(In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  No.  84-63771 

TBI  UllITXD  STATB  or  AKKKICA.  APPILLSX,  V. 
TRK  HOHORABLX  GkOXGB  v.  HAMSKS,  OTtLr 
LAIR. 

On  vpeal  from  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Brief  for  United  States  Senator  Orrin  O. 
Hatch  and  other  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  as  amid  curiae. 

United  States  Senator  Orrin  O.  Hatch, 
Counsel  of  Record.  United  SUtes  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510,  (303)  324-5351. 

Members  of  Ctmgress  as  amid  curiae: 

Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Olenn  BC.  Anderson. 
Robert  B.  Badham,  Mario  Biaggi.  William  S. 
Broomfield.  CarroU  A.  Campbell.  Jr.,  WU- 
11am  Carney.  Gene  Chappie,  Dick  Cheney, 
wmiam  Clay,  ^nillam  F.  Cllnger.  Jr.,  Larry 
E.  Craig.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Dan  Daniel,  and  wmiam  E.  Dannoneyer. 


Robert  W.  Davis.  UiOxui  DtiWtat,  Wil- 
liam L.  DifWnaon,  David  Dreler.  John  J. 
Duncan,  Mervyn  M.  Dymally,  Ifidcey  Ed- 
wards. Bill  Iteerson.  Walter  E.  Fumtroy, 
Handd  E.  Ford.  WtiUb  Franklin.  BUI  Fren- 
ael,  George  W.  Gekas,  Newt  Otngrlch.  WQ- 
11am  F.  Ooodllng.  Willis  D.  OradiaaB.  Jr.. 
Steve  Gunderson.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
Schmidt  James  V.  Hansen.  Orrin  O.  Hatch. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  CAiarles  A.  Hayes, 
W.O.  Hefner,  OcU  HetteL  John  HUer. 
Larry  J.  Hopldns.  Frank  Baiian,  William  J. 
Hugfaea,  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Duncan 
Hunter,  Henry  J.  Hyde,  and  Andrew  Jaoolis. 
Jr. 

Ed  Jenkins,  Nancy  L.  Johnson,  James  R. 
Jones,  Walter  B.  Jones,  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Thomas  N.  Kindness,  Marvin  Leath.  Rich- 
ard H.  T.»timM>  iOtkity  Ldand.  N<»man  F. 
Lent,  Jerry  Lewis,  Tom  Lewis,  wmiam  O. 
TJptiMki,  Bob  Livingston.  Trent  Lott  Mike 
Lowry,  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.,  James  A. 
MeClure,  BUI  McCollum.  Bob  McBwen. 
Connie  Black,  and  Edward  R.  Madlgan 

Ron  Marlenee.  Dan  Marriott  David  0*8. 
Martin.  c:iarenoe  E.  Miller,  Parren  J.  Mtttbr 
ell.  (3uy  V.  Mollnarl,  O.V.  Montgomery, 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  Sid  Morriam.  Austin  J. 
Murphy,  John  P.  Murtha.  Howard  C.  Nlel- 
son.  Michael  G.  Oxley.  Ron  Pai^ard.  Stan 
Parris.  Ron  Paul.  John  Edward  Porter. 
Melvln  Price.  Carl  D.  Puraell,  James  H. 
QuOlen,  Nick  Joe  Rahall  XL  Thcnnas  J. 
Ridge.  Pat  Roberts,  Buddy  Roemer,  Harold 
Rogers,  Eldon  Rudd.  Harold  8.  Sawyer,  Dan 
Schaefer,  James  H.  Scheuer.  Richard  T. 
Schulze.  Norman  D.  Shumway.  and  Mark  D. 
Siljander. 

Joe  Skeen.  Denny  Smith.  Gerald  B.  H. 
Solomon,  Arlan  Stangeland,  Ctaartes  W. 
StenholEo.  Bob  Stump,  Don  Sundquist 
Steven  D.  Symms.  Thomas  J.  Tauke,  WQ- 
llam  M.  Thomas,  Esteban  Edward  Torrea. 
Edolphus  Towns,  Guy  Vander  Jagt  Robert 
S.  Walker,  Vin  Weber,  Lyle  wmiams, 
(Charles  Wilson.  Oeorge  C.  WorUey,  Jim 
Wright  Don  Young,  and  Ed  Zschau. 

[In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  No.  84-5X77] 

Thx  Uhird  Statss  op  Ambuca,  Arrsu^  «. 
Trk  Hohoiablx  OBoaox  V.  HAmss,  aftkl- 

LAST 

On  appeal  from  the  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Brief  for  United  SUtes  Senator  Orrin  O. 
Hatch  and  other  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  as  amid  curiae. 

Pursuant  to  Rule  39  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure,  this  brief  is  filed 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Appellant 
and  Appellee.  Their  original  letters  of  con- 
sent have  been  fOed  with  the  clerk  of  this 
Court. 

USDS  raSSBTRD  POa  KBVIZW 

Are  alleged  violations  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  under  18  UwS.C.  Section  10017 

mmasT  OP  Amci 

The  Amid  submitting  this  brief  do  so  as 
members  of  the  United  States  C^ongress.  As 
such,  they  are  required  under  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  (hereinafter 
"EIGA").  3  UjS.C.  Sections  701-709.  to  file 
annual  financial  diadosure  repots.  Tbey 
are  also  subject  to  whatever  penalties  may 
legally  flow  tram  any  EIGA  reporting  viola- 
tions they  may  commit 

The  Amid  have,  therefore,  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  law  of  this  case  reganttng  whether 
criminal  sanft*'n*f  may  be  imposed  for  viola- 
tions of  EIGA  The  dediion  of  this  Court 
will  directly  affect  the  potential  criminal  11- 
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tUUttf  of  Mdi  of  the  AmUi,  ind  all  otiier 
I  of  Oaognm  and  otbar  goretmnent 
tt  Is  to  file  the  annual 


Althoogh  Um  Jimiei  are  oonoemed  about 
their  fUlov  aegaber.  ConiMwinn  Oeorge 
BaiMMi.  wbo  tiDdi  hlmaelf  at  tbe  center  of 
ttali  ouutiuteiay.  tbla  brief  doee  not  neoee- 
muVtf  tiMiii  tbe  matten  of  fact  In  hie  caae 
btiow.  Rather,  the  leraee  raiaed  in  this  brief 
canatttate  matteia  of  law. 

Awtid  are  of  the  firmly  held  and  unanl- 
OKNV  optaloo  that  BOA.  as  passed  by  Con- 
gteaa  in  1«T8  and  alsned  into  lav  by  the 
nvaldent,  specifically  does  not  allow  crimi- 
nal p— ""M—  to  flow  tram  Its  Tkdatlons. 


Oeorge  V.  Hansen,  of 
Idaho's  ff^M!'wl^  Oongresskmal  District,  was 
criminally  Indicted  tat  fafling  to  disclose 
oeftatn  ff*^""**'  Infwmation  on  annual 
BOA  diadaaure  rq^orts  for  the  years  1978. 
Itf9.  IMO.  and  IMl.  In  his  defense.  Con- 
greaman  F*"— ".  among  other  things,  as- 
serted that  the  Inf  onnatlon  In  question  was 
not  required  to  be  reported  because  It  per- 
tained to  bis  wife  or  other  sources  which. 
under  the  e»prem  terms  of  the  Act.  were 
not  required  to  be  disclosed. 

3.  Some  members  of  Congress  felt  crimi- 
nal penaltlea  should  be  allowed  (e.g.,  the 
original  Senate  bdl  and  Initial  proposals  of 
two  Bouse  committees); 

4.  Others  fdt  not  even  the  possibility  of 
criminal  llabQlty  diould  flow  from  viols- 
tloos  of  the  reporting  requirements  (e.g., 
tlK  Bouse  Post  Office  and  Ctrll  Service 
Committee  proposal  and  HJt.  13850); 

B.  In  ttie  final  ccmpramiae.  criminal  sanc- 
tions were  spedftcally  deleted  from  the 
final  un.  thereby  allowing  passage  of  the 
bUl  and  imiiiailiii  clear  congressional 
intent  that  violators  would  In  no  event  be  in 
Jeopardy  of  bemming  criminals  for  vlola- 
ttoos  of  these  reporting  requirements. 

The  issue  before  this  Court  is  not  what 
the  Amid  now  feel  the  appropriate  sanc- 
tkns  under  EIQA  diould  be.  nor  what  this 
Court  or  the  lower  court  feels  would  be  fair 
or  desirable.  The  only  Issue  is  what  did  Con- 
intend  fai  1978  when  the  legisUUon 
lasaed.  On  that  subject.  Amid  submit 
to  this  honorable  Court  that  the  record  is 
dear.  Tlie  Judgment  of  the  lower  cotul 
should  be  reversed. 
Dated  this  19th  day  of  September.  1984. 
.    Respectfully  submitted. 

OumG.  Hatch. 
V^  Senator,  CounaA  of  Record,  for  him- 
atif  and  oOier  Membert  of  the  United 

State*  Congre**, as  Amid  Curiae. 

Wbt  Okmoi  Baihbi  Should  Be  PAUomD 


(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
A  newspaper  campaign  Is  under  way  to 
aocore  a  pardon  for  Dr.  Jean  Harris,  the  so- 
ciety educator  convicted  of  murdering  Dr. 
Bennan  TWnower  of  diet  book  fame  in  a 
1980  lovers' spat 

Without  presuming  to  Judge  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Barris'  caae.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
f dlow  JoumahalB  pursuing  tills  crusade  that 
there  is  another  wdl-known  American  cur- 
rently iwg"*"*'*^  in  prison  who  is  demon- 
stnUy  more  digUde  than  she  for  clonency. 
Tbia  la  fonner  Rep.  Oeorge  Bansen  (R.- 
Uaho).  presently  incarcerated  in  federal 
pslsan  at  Petersburg.  Va.,  on  the  most  pre- 
poatcrous  of  ohazgea. 

naiiaaii  la  in  prtnn.  not  because  he  was 
convleted  of  murdering  anybody— or  of  any 
rtme  againat  person  or  property— hut 
I  he  allegedly  fftOed  to  fm  out  a  gov- 


ernment form  in  looper  f  ashikml  For  this  as- 
serted misdeed,  he  was  sentoioed  to  five  to 
15  years  in  JaO.  plus  a  fine  of  $40,000.  That 
sentence  was  Imposed,  moreover,  with  less 
due  process  than  would  be  afforded  a 
common  criminal  off  the  streets. 

The  particulars  of  Bansen's  case  have 
been  recited  previously  In  this  column 
("The  Railroading  of  Oeorge  Hansen."  Sept. 
22,  1984;  "Bangtaig  Banaen.  Whitewashing 
Ferraro."  Dec  29, 1984).  In  a  nutshell,  he  is 
luring  punished  because,  in  1977,  he  and  his 
wife  executed  a  propoty  division  In  the 
sUte  of  Idaho  so  that  she  could  legally  raise 
money,  apart  from  his  pampaign  finances, 
to  pay  some  legal  bills  in  another  unrelated 
case.  This  division  was  reported  to.  and  rati- 
fied by.  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives. 

Wan— n  was  Subsequently  Indicted  on 
three  of  the  four  counts  against  him.  for 
falling  to  report  these  legally  separate  deal- 
ing of  his  wife  on  disclosure  forms  mandat- 
ed by  the  Ethics  law.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  he  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  the 
Ethics  Committee,  that  there  is  no  docu- 
mented evidence  that  he  was  told  to  do  oth- 
erwise, and  that  a  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  at  the  time  (former  Rep.  Charles 
Wiggins)  attested  in  a  deposition  that  Ban- 
sen's  non-disclosure  was  approved  by  the 
committee.  It  is  plain  as  day,  cm  the  avail- 
able record,  that  the  staff  of  the  committee 
was  out  to  get  Bansen.  and  simply  Ignored 
the  evidence  in  his  favor. 

On  those  data  alone,  the  criminal  convic- 
tion of  Bansen  for  nondisclosure  of  his 
wife's  transactions  seems  highly  question- 
able. It  becomes  the  more  so  when  we  note 
that  scores  of  other  members  of  Congress 
also  failed  to  report  the  finances  of  their 
spouses  and  other  matters  required  by 
statute— cm  the  disclosure  forms,  and 
rushed  to  amend  their  papers  when  the  sub- 
ject became  a  matter  of  national  controver- 
sy. Tet  none  of  these  people  has  been  sent 
to  prison.  F^""«^,  and  Bansen  alone,  has 
been  selected  for  prosecution. 

By  far  the  most  notorious  of  these  non- 
disclosing  memliers  of  Congress  was  former 
Rep.  Oeraldine  Ferraro  (D.-N.Y.).  Walter 
Mondale's  1984  numlng-mate,  who  failed  to 
report  the  financial  dealings  of  her  hus- 
band. John  Zaccaro,  on  the  official  forms. 

Though  Ferraro  steadfastly  declined  to 
make  the  required  disclosure— and  though 
the  Bouse  Ethics  Committee  concluded  that 
she  should  have  done  so— she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  no  legal  penalty  whatever  for  her 
refusal  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the 
law. 

In  fact,  the  Ethics  Committee  that  sav- 
aged Hansen  for  bis  faUure  to  dlsrlose  his 
spouse's  dealings  fell  all  over  itself  finding 
excuses  for  Ferraro,  asserting  that  the  law 
Is  "clouded  with  some  amount  of  ambigui- 
ty," and  that  the  practice  of  other  members 
"bias  encouraged  confusion  as  to  the  exemp- 
tion's meaning."  The  committee  therefore 
refused  even  to  reprimand  her  for  the  viola- 
tion. 

Apologists  for  Ferraro  srgue  that  her 
cases  and  Bansen's  are  different— as  Indeed 
they  are.  Be  had  legal  grounds  for  not  re- 
porting his  wife's  financial  rti'alings.  the 
advice  of  two  attorneys  saying  he  should 
not  report  them,  and  the  response  from  the 
committee  attested  by  Rep.  Wiggins  saying 
this  was  proper  conduct.  Ferraro  had  none 
of  this— only  her  continued  stonewalling  of 
the  Issue. 

In  other  words,  Bansen  is  obviously  less 
culpable  then  Ferraro.  not  more  so.  Tet  he 
is  in  prison  whUe  sh»-«nd  countless  others 


who  have  violated  the  disclosure  rule  and 
other  portions  of  the  statute— walk  around 
scot  free.  The  tawluetable  conclusion  is 
either  that  all  these  other  people  should  be 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  JaU.  or  else  that 
Bansen  should  be  let  out 

That  conclusion  is  the  premise  of  a  cur- 
rent effort  by  Bansen's  wife,  Ck>nnle,  to 
secure  a  pardcm  for  the  former  ccmgress 
man.  Bansen's  attorneys  have  already  filed 
a  formal  pardon  appUcaUon  with  the  VS. 
Pardon  Attorney  and  Mrs.  Bansen  is  asking 
dtlaens  to  call  or  write  the  White  Bouse, 
urging  President  Reagan  to  pardon  her  hus- 
band. Letters  and  calls  are  also  betaig  direct- 
ed to  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Oeorge  Bansen  is  big.  flamboyant  end 
outspoken,  and  has  fought  many  battles  for 
the  taxpayers  and  little  people  of  this  coun- 
try. In  the  course  of  doing  so,  he  has  made 
numerous  enemies  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
elsewhere  in  the  establishment.  All  too  obvi- 
ously, he  Is  paying  the  price  today  for 
having  done  so.  If  there  is  any  semblance  of 
Justice  left  In  the  United  States,  he  should 
be  pardoned  forthwith. 

(Those  who  would  like  to  find  out  more 
about  the  Bansen  case  and  pardon  effort 
can  do  so  by  ctmtacting  the  New  ConUnen- 
tal  (ingress.  400  First  St.  N.W..  Suite  800. 
Wsshington.  D.C.  20001.  Phone:  202-737- 
3111.  For  those  who  would  like  to  write 
Oeorge  Bansen  directly,  his  address  is:  Pe- 
tersburg Camp,  P.O.  Box  1000.  Petersburg, 
VA.  23804-1000.) 

RiAOAir  Car't  Rbcall  Acme  oh  Raxsom: 
Psxsisiirr  Coimuoicrs  McFAHLAin.  Fm- 

WATXB 

(By  Lou  C^annon) 

President  Reagan  said  yesterday  that  he 
is  "having  some  trouble  remembering" 
whether  he  personally  approved  a  plan  to 
pay  $2  million  in  bribes  and  ransom  to  free 
Americans  held  hostage  In  Lebanon. 

Contradicting  both  his  former  national  se- 
ctirity  adviser.  Robert  C.  McFarlane.  and  his 
current  spokesman.  Marlln  Fltawater.  the 
president  told  reporters  that  he  did  not  re- 
member whether  he  had  authorized  the 
payment. 

McFarlane  testifed  Thursday  before  con- 
gressional committees  investigating  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  that  Reagan  had  ap- 
proved a  June  1985  plan  to  free  the  hos- 
tages, using  ransom  money  put  up  by  Texas 
billionaire  B.  Roes  Perot  Fltzwater  said  the 
president  "did  not  know  there  was  ever  a 
plan  for  ransoming  hostages." 

Asked  about  McFarlane's  testimony, 
Reagan  replied.  "I'm  having  some  trouble 
remembering  that,  but  then  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  were  so  many  things  going 
on  and  so  many  reports,  and  some  of  this 
was  during  the  time  that  I  was  laid  up  In 
the  hospital  and  so  forth.  I  dont  recall  ever 
anything  being  suggested  in  the  line  of 
ransom." 

Reagan's  comment  about  being  "laid  up" 
was  a  reference  to  his  July  1986  surgery  for 
colon  cancer. 

The  president  in  continuing  his  answer, 
said.  "It's  possible  what  we're  talking  about 
was  use  of  money  to  pay  people  and  hire  in- 
dividuals who  could  effect  a  rescue  of  our 
people  there.  And  I've  never  thought  of 
that  as  ransom.  But  scain.  I'm  having  some 
trouble.  Just  as  Bud  [McFarlane]  has  some 
trouble  himself  with  some  of  the  questtcms 
that  were  asked  him.  Thoe  was  an  awful  lot 
going  on.  and  it's  awfully  easy  to  be  a  little 
short  of  memory." 


MeFWlane  testified  that  he  had  discussed 
the  ransom  operation  with  Reagan,  Vice 
President  Bush  and  "probably"  with  Dmiald 
T.  Regan,  then  White  Bouse  dUef  of  staff. 
The  operation,  which  developed  over  an 
18-manth  period  tai  1986  and  1988.  involved 
using  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of- 
ficers and  informers  to  locate  Americans 
Iwing  held  In  Lebanon.  According  to  a  June 
1988  memo  written  by  fired  National  Securi- 
ty CouneO  aide  Oliver  L  North,  the  oper- 
ation was  to  culminate  in  bribing  of  guards 
and  delivery  of  the  hostages  off  the  cosst  of 
Cyprus  \n  Msy  1988  after  the  ransom  has 
been  paid. 

Reagan  yesterday  met  with  representa- 
tives of  southeastern  television  stations  snd 
newspapers  for  22  minutes.  Be  made  a  five- 
minute  Btetement  on  budget  and  arms  con- 
trol issues,  then  answered  seven  questtcms. 

The  president  mlnlmlxed  the  political 
damage  Inflicted  by  the  Iran-contra  affair, 
saying  that  "I  havent  seen  any  evidences 
that  I've  been  mortally  wounded,  nor  do  the 
people  seem  to  be  unhappy  about  what 
we've  been  doing  here."     

When  Tim  Kent  from  WRAL-TV  In  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.,  pointed  out  that  national  polls 
have  shown  a  siviiflcant  drop  In  Reagan's 
support,  the  president  responded  that  his 
approvaJ  rating  in  a  survey  by  his  pollster, 
Richard  B.  Wlrthlln,  stood  at  53  percent. 
Reagan  said  this  equalled  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's rating  during  the  sixth  year  of  his 
presidency. 

A  spokesman  for  Wlrthlln  confirmed  the 
63  percent  figure,  in  a  survey  of  600  people 
taken  Wednesday  to  yesterday.  But  White 
Bouse  officials  familiar  with  WIrthlln's 
findings  said  they  also  show  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  do  not  believe  Reagan's  claim 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  diversion  of 
Iran  arms  sale  proceeds  to  aid  the  contras 
fighting  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

A  Washington  Post-ABC  News  PoU  taken 
in  mld-AprU  found  that  Americans  by  2  to  1 
believe  that  Reagan  is  generally  honest  but 
think  he  is  not  telling  the  truth  about  the 
diversioiL  WIrthlln's  surveys  have  shown 
similar  findings,  sources  said. 

Reagan  yesterday  reiterated  his  statement 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  diversion 
before  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Edwin  Meese  HI.  "I  have  been  tell- 
ing the  truth."  Reagan  said. 

At  the  same  time  Reagan  said  be  "was 
very  definite^  involved  In  the  decisions 
about  support  to  the  freedom  fighters"  In 
Nicaragua.  "It  was  my  Idea  to  begin  with," 
the  president  added. 

WhOe  repeating  that  he  had  not  solldted 
contributions  from  third  cotmtries  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia.  Reagan  also  said  there  was 
"nothing  wrong"  with  individual  Americans 
and  other  countries  "that  share  our  feelings 
about  democracy"  providing  money  for  the 
contras. 

The  preddent  made  the  same  point  in  an 
Interview  Thursday  with  three  weekly  news 
magadnes  released  yesterday  by  X5&.  News 
4e  Worid  ReiMrt  Be  also  contended  that 
the  Boland  Amendment  which  prohibited 
aid  to  the  contras,  did  not  restrict  him  or 
his  national  security  adviser  from  "asking 
other  people"  to  heU>  the  rebels. 

In  the  same  interview  Reagan  defended 
his  administration  against  charges  of  wide- 
ipi  M<1  miscmduct 

"I  think  we  have  got  as  fine  a  Cabinet  as 
has  ever  been  anx^ted  by  any  president" 
Reagan  said.  "Suddenly,  are  we  somehow  a 
den  of  thieves  here?  No,  we're  not  And  I 
think  we've  got  a  very  high  moral  limit" 
Reagan  also  said  that  former  labor  secre- 


tary Raymond  J.  Donovan,  on  trial  for 
fraud  In  New  Tork.  is  "a  man  of  great  Integ- 
rity." 

Reagan  seemed  to  be  oimtending  that 
ethics  laws  for  govenmient  officials  are  too 
stringent  Be  said  there  "ou^t  to  be  quite  a 
review  of  some  of  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  put  on  the  appointment  of  Individuals 
to  government .  .  .  and  the  restrictions  that 
have  been  put  on  individuals  when  they 
leave  the  government" 

Trb  Ethics  Wbapoh 

Former  Idaho  congressman  Oeorge 
TT«TM»T>  Is  on  day  nine  of  a  hunger  strike  in 
the  Alexandria,  Va.,  JaiL  Mr.  Bansen  is 
behind  bars  for  violattaig  the  terms  of  his 
parole,  after  serving  six  months  in  prison 
for  being  convicted  of  falling  to  disdose  cer- 
tain of  his  wife's  financial  transactions 
while  in  Congress.  Mr.  Bansen  calls  himself 
a  "political  prisoner"  and  says  he  is  being 
Jailed  for  critiddng  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

That  is  nonsense,  but  Mr.  Haiuen  is  cor- 
rect in  one  sense.  Political  games  are  rou- 
tinely played  with  financial-disclosure  laws. 
Moreover,  the  surge  in  hearings  snd  pros- 
ecutions in  recent  years  over  ethical 
breaches  has  given  us  a  basis  of  Judging 
Washington's  enforcement  of  correct  politi- 
cal behavior,  what  we  malntly  find  is  a 
double  standard. 

Last  week,  the  Bouse  Ethics  Committee 
conduded  that  Rep.  Pemand  St  Oermaln 
(D.,  R.I.),  the  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  TbmUng  Committee,  violated  a 
House  rule  by  accepting  transportation 
from  a  savings  and  loan.  However,  said  the 
congreadonal  panel,  the  violation  involved  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  didnt  suggest  a 
"pattern  of  Improper  acceptance."  The  com- 
mittee also  confirmed  "reporting  defiden- 
des"  in  Mr.  St  Oermaln's  financial  dlsdo- 
sures.  first  reported  by  Brooks  Jackson  of 
the  Journal's  Washington  bureau.  Indudlng 
the  undervaluing  of  restaurante  he  owited 
by  more  than  $1  million.  The  committee 
chose  to  take  no  disdpllnary  action. 

iMtX  week,  the  Justice  Department  rati- 
fied earlier  findings  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
CTommlttee  snd  dosed  its  investigation  of 
Sen.  Mark  Batfield  (R..  Ore.)  and  his  deal- 
ings with  a  Oreek  finander  named  Basil 
TsakoB.  Sen.  Batfield  had  supported  a 
trans-Africa  oil  pipeline  promoted  by  Mr. 
Tsakos  at  the  same  time  that  his  wife  was 
accepting  $55,000  in  fees  from  Mr.  Tsakos 
for  real-estate  and  decorating  advice.  The 
Journal's  Edward  Pound  reported  last  week 
that  the  Justice  Department  believed  Mr. 
Tsakos  Intended  to  bribe  Mr.  Battfleld  but 
that  there  was  Insuffident  evidence  of 
criminal  Intent  by  the  senator. 

After  Oeraldine  Ferraro  became  the 
Democratic  vlce-preddenUal  candidate  In 
1984,  It  was  charged  that  for  five  years  she 
had  filed  inaccurate  dlsdosure  forms  stoting 
that  she  had  not  benefited  from  or  known 
about  her  husband's  business.  A  House 
ethics  committee  found  "approximately  10" 
reported  violations,  but  held  that  they  were 
not  intenUoiuJ  and  took  no  action.  Mr.  Han- 
sen's conviction  for  similar  violations  that 
same  year  led  then-Speaker  Tip  CNelU  to 
question  the  scope  of  congressional  ethics 
laws. 

A  maverick  congressman  gets  caught  and 
convicted,  but  by  and  large  Congress  and  of- 
ficial Washington  become  quite  fastidious 
about  standards  of  evidence  when  investi- 
gating—and exonerating— Important  or  pow- 
erful members  of  Congress.  Presumably  af- 
fronted, however,  by  the  unseemly  behavior 


in  the  executive  branch.  Congress  In  1978 
enacted  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  It 
requires  tbe  attorney  general,  after  an  ini- 
tial inquiry,  to  request  that  a  panel  of  three 
federal  Judges  appoint  a  prosecutor  to  inves- 
tigi^  possible  wrcmgdoing  by  executive 
branch  onployeea.  Ever  since,  prosecutions 
of  preddentlal  aides  and  appointees  liave 
been  a  booming  business.  For  instance: 

In  1980,  Carter  White  Bouse  aides  BamO- 
ton  Jordan  and  Tim  Kraft  were  accused  of 
cocaine  use.  Both  moi  Uved  in  legal  limbo 
for  nearly  a  year  until  they  were  cleared. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Theo- 
dore Olson  is  eiuneshed  in  a  special  iwasecu- 
tor's  inquiry  over  whether  the  Justice  De- 
partment mided  Congress  over  access  to  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  files  in  1983. 
Mioha^i  Deaver,  a  former  aide  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  Is  under  Indictment  for  alleg- 
edly lying  about  his  post-government  lobby- 
ing activities.  Be  will  go  on  trial  In  June. 

Separately,  summations  In  the  trial  of 
former  labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan 
and  several  co^efendants  are  scheduled  to 
begin  next  Tuesday.  They  are  accused  of 
fraud  predating  Mr.  Donovan's  government 
service. 

Serious  malfeasance  deserves  vigorous  In- 
vestigation. The  post-Watergate  era,  howev- 
er, has  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
members  of  the  executive  branch  are  sub- 
jected to  a  degree  of  accusatory  scrutiny 
from  which  C^ongress  and  the  Judiciary  are 
exempt.  No  independent  prosecutors  are  ap- 
pointed to  Interrogate  seruttors  about  mis- 
spent bank  accounts.  Such  inquiries  are 
passed  on  to  their  colleagues  on  the  ethics 
committees.  Why  the  double  standard? 

The  persistence  and  Increasing  obvious- 
ness of  this  double  standard  undermines  the 
legitimacy  of  demanding  ethical  behavior  In 
public  life.  It  exposes  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment Act  to  charges  that  its  primary  pur^ 
pose  is  merely  to  provide  the  legidature 
with  a  political  weapon  in  its  struggles  with 
the  executive  branch 

WHxaz  Ark  thi  Rbal  Ethics  ni 
OovBunmnr? 

(By  Oeorge  Hansen) 

As  one  of  the  "big  three"  who  had  the 
high  profOe  over  how  to  fill  out  an  Ethics  hi 
Oovemment  Act  report  form.  I  must  point 
out  a  flaw  In  "The  Ferraro  Investigation" 
[editorial.  Feb.  251. 

Edwin  Meese.  when  he  was  White  Bouse 
counsel,  and  then-representative  OerakUne 
Ii^rraro  and  I  all  got  Into  legal  hot  water  at 
about  the  same  time  over  basically  the  same 
thing:  tpou»e  diadoture. 

Meese  said  he  forgot  to  report  certain  of 
his  wife's  flxuLndal  transartlons  and  was 
deared  by  a  "spedal  counsel."  who  condud- 
ed, among  other  things,  that  it  Is  not  Justice 
Department  poUcy  to  prosecute  ethics  cases 
when  other  higher  charges  such  as  fraud 
and  bribery  are  not  also  involved. 

Ferraro,  as  the  editorial  states,  "claimed 
an  exemption  from  this  requirement  but 
the  House  Ethics  Committee  ruled  that  she 
was  not  entitled  to  the  exemption."  and 
"that  her  failure  to  file  the  required  Infor- 
mation was  due  to  a  mistaken  understand- 
ing of  the  law." 

I  was  working  with  the  Ethics  Committee 
regarding  my  finances  two  years  before  the 
EOiics  in  Oovemment  Act  became  law  and 
had  asked,  with  the  asslstsnre  of  not  one 
but  two  attorneys,  whether  or  not  I  should 
report  my  wife's  finances  in  view  of  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements  between  us  already 
known  to  the  committee.  I  actually  requests 
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•d  a  "WMtel  t&rimaef  at  Uw  oommlttee, 
aatf  atfMavtts  tram  key  firmi"*****  offhtalii 
riiov  Um  ffliiiiin*t***  via  vdl  aware  that  I 
dM  not  iDdiide  my  wite^  flnanrlal  atf ain, 
yat  new  aAed  that  it  be  induded  or  that  I 


HMthar  Patraro'k  eaae  nor  mine  vaa  "re- 
fan«d  to  the  Juatiee  Department  for  fur- 
ther etady,"  aa  the  editorial  itatee.  The 
were  initiated  by  the  Juatlce  De- 
An  AiTTT*-*^  Preai  article  In 
Tlie  Poat  of  Feb.  a  deariy  atatea.  regarding 
the  fteraro  eaae,  that  "The  department 
began  the  InwahgatVm  following  com- 
plalnta  from  a  private  group.  .  . ."  ICy  eaae. 
aa  a  matter  of  reeoid.  developed  when  I 
myaalf  turned  in  a  bladmudl  attempt  to  the 
attorney  general'a  ofttoe  and  v<dunteered  ev- 
erything to  aariat  in  «T***'*"g  the  eztorUon- 
tat. 

Both  Fenaro  and  I  were  dted  by  the  com- 
mittirt  for  improper  filing,  but  not  for  any 
criminal  cover-up.  But,  even  then,  waa  It  we 
and  the  other  100  membera  who  were  out  of 
Une.  or  waa  it  a  "lald-badc"  committee, 
whldi  did  not  follow  up  and  then  pointed 
the  finger  at  others  when  they  were  caught 
in  fklture  to  perform? 

The  irony  in  all  thla  la  that  Houae  Speak- 
eia  Tip  OlTeill  and  Jtan  Wright,  along  with 
aoorea  of  key  memben  of  the  House  and 
nmatr.  are  on  reeord  proteattng  the  Justice 
Department's  criminal  tnteipretatlon  of  the 
■ttitea  in  Oovemment  Act's  enforcement 
provlatana,  which  are  clearly  stated  in  the 
law  to  be  a  dvfl  matter. 

A  Trngg*"f  Queatlon  ia  how  Meese,  aa  attor- 
ney general,  could  not  only  defy  the  will  of 
Ooogreaa  but  even  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  fly  In  the  face  of  bis  own  special 
counael's  coocluakm  aelecttvely  to  prosecute 
me  and  drag  out  a  dvQ  and  criminal  investl- 
gatlan  of  Ferraro  tar  30  months,  devastating 
her  family,  ■^«"*»fa'g  her  efforts  at  the  vice 
laratilrnrT  and  sandbagging  any  other 
hopes  for  political  or  public  service  positions 
for  years. 

My  penalty  aa  a  victim  of  thla  erratic  Jus- 
tice system  was  even  more  severe  than  the 
lffTT9"»'  and  career  damage  to  Ferraro,  be- 
lauari  I  actually  spent  six  months  In  prison 
for  rr'"!'*^*^  that  Speaker  O'Neill  and 
Senator  President  Pro  Tempore  Strom 
Thurmond  both  called  improper  or  tmfair 
application  of  law.  The  current  confuaion 
about  the  legality  and  Juriadlctlon  of  special 
proaecuton.  combined  with  the  shoddy  per- 
f onnanoe  of  the  Justice  Departmoit,  haa  se- 
verdy  undermined  the  noble  intent  of  the 
107S  Ethics  Act  and  left  poUtlcal  careers 
and  pfTsonal  reputations  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  "creative''  lawyers. 

In  aD  this  chaos,  one  has  to  ask  Where 
are  the  real  ethics  In  government? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
have  a  couide  more  comments  I  want 
to  make,  that  George  Hanson  has 
been  very  strongly  and  firmly  support- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  Hon.  Ed  Meese, 
signed  by  Senators  Thuucoiis  and 
Snots  and  others,  the  memorandum 
that  I  referred  to  in  my  nmaiks  from 
William  J.  Landers  that  was  returned 
tmtt  to  me  be  minted  In  the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 


U.S.SaaATi. 
WaiMnoton,  DC.  Maw  *.  19*7. 
Hon.  Edwim  Ifsna,  m, 
Attomet  Oeneral,  U.S.  Department  of  Jui- 
tiee.  WoMMngtan,  DC 

Dasa  IfCa.  ARoamr  OaaKUt:  On  April  22, 
1M7,  numerous  Members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed serious  ooncefn  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  you  that  the  manner  In 
which  former  Congressman  George  Hansen 
was  arrested  and  treated  whOe  In  custody 
for  alleged  parole  violations  was  In  many  re- 
spects contrary  to  law  and  certainly  con- 
trary to  recognised  patterns  of  behavior  ex- 
pected fnnn  American  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. We  ssked  you  to  investigate  the 
matter  to  be  certain  that  Mr.  Hansen  was 
not  being  treated  more  harshly  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  former  Member  of  Congress. 

On  April  23,  1987,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs  John  Bolton 
met  In  the  Capitol  with  a  large  group  of 
Members  to  address  these  concerns.  We 
were  told  by  Mr.  Bolton  that  you  would  be 
arranging  for  someone  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  meet  with  Mr.  Hansen 
and  investigate  numerous  complaints  of  mis- 
treatment. The  next  day,  Mr.  Hansen  snd 
bis  attorney  met  with  Deputy  Associate  At- 
torney General  WQllam  Landers  snd  United 
States  Attorney  Henry  Hudson. 

To  date,  we  have  received  no  formal 
report  of  the  results  of  your  investigation.  A 
Justice  Department  qwkesman  was  quoted 
in  The  Washington  Post  on  April  30th  ss 
saying  that  "no  evidence  of  abuse  or  mis- 
treatment of  Hansen  since  his  arrest  has 
been  found."  And  yet,  to  our  knowledge, 
none  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  met 
with  Mr.  Bolton  has  received  any  report 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  media  comment  Is  not 
Intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  direct  re- 
sponse from  you  to  the  concerns  we  ex- 
pressed, aa  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  respon- 
sible statement  of  the  facts  which  we  have 
reviewed  from  media  mxuts  and  other 
sources. 

Even  more  important,  the  spokesman's 
comment  avoids  the  real  Issues  we  raised 
concerning  Mr.  Hansen's  arrest  and  treat- 
ment—issues such  as  these  five  i4>parent 
outrages: 

1.  Unnecessarily  Making  Mr.  Hansen  a  Pu- 
gitive  At  Large. 

Why  was  Mr.  Hansen  arrested  and  placed 
In  handcuffs  as  a  public  spectacle  at  the 
Omaha  airport  on  April  15,  1987,  while  pre- 
paring to  board  his  scheduled  plane  to  his 
home  In  Virginia  when  It  had  been  prear- 
ranged through  Mr.  Hansen's  wife  that  he 
would  meet  federal  marshals  at  the  Dulles 
Airport  that  evening?  (This  apparent  un- 
truth by  federal  marshals  was  compounded 
by  their  additional  assuraiKe  that  Mr. 
Hansen  would  be  given  a  ride  home,  not  ar- 
rested and  put  directly  into  jail.) 

How  can  federal  agents  Justify  their  haste 
In  arresting  Mr.  Hansen  when  there  was  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  he  would  avoid 
service  of  the  warrant  for  his  arrest?  Mr. 
Hansen  has  voluntarily  appeared  for  all 
legal  proceedings,  appointments  and  even 
incarceration.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hansen  had  an 
agreement  with  his  probation  officer  that 
he  would  voluntarily  vpear  should  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Parole  Commission  reach  the 
point  of  parole  revocation  proceedings. 

If  the  federal  manthals  had  waited  a  few 
more  hours,  they  could  have  met  Mr. 
Hansen  at  Dulles  Airport  where  they  knew 
he  would  be  arriving  home  on  his  commer- 
cial flight  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
whoe  he  would  have  conveniently  been  in 


the  proper  Jurisdletlan  for  parole  revocation 
proceedings. 

This  "fugitive"  question  Is  particularly 
disturbing  conaidering  the  fact  that  the 
arrest  in  Omaha  could  only  be  aocompllahed 
by  violating  the  parole  atatute  and  regula- 
tlona  which  require  that  federal  officers 
executing  a  warrant  for  returning  a  parolee 
be  in  possession  of  the  warrant  and  sarvloe 
it  upon  the  paralee  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 
See  18  U.&C.  SecUon  4313(d)  and  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  Rules  and  Procedures 
Manual  Section  2.46  (a)  and  (b).  Mr.  Hansen 
was  not  served  with  the  warrant  untU  the 
day  after  his  arrest  because  the  warrant  was 
In  the  hands  of  the  marshals  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest  by  marshals  in 
Omaha. 

Why  were  these  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  violated  in  Mr.  Hansen's  case? 
Does  this  fact  expose  the  United  States  or 
the  »«»r«tifciii  involved  to  any  potential  li- 
ability for  false  arrest? 

2.  Unnecessarily  Using  a  Lear  Jet  Costing 
the  Taxpayers  Thousands  of  Dollars. 

The  irrationality  of  the  rush  to  arrest  Mr. 
Hansen  was  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  next  day,  three  federal  mar- 
shals from  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
leased  a  private  Lear  Jet  from  National  Air- 
port, flew  to  Omaha  and  brought  Mr. 
Hansen  (who  was  shackled  in  chains— hand, 
waist  and  feet— during  the  entire  flight) 
back  to  Virginia  where,  as  previously  stated, 
he  would  have  arrived  the  preceding 
evening  of  his  own  volition  and  at  his  own 
expense. 

It  wss  also  reported  that  a  helicopter  or 
helicopters  were  used  In  surveillance  of  traf- 
fic leaving  the  Little  Baptist  Church  south 
of  Omaha  where  Mr.  Hansen  had  participat- 
ed as  a  guest  speaker. 

What  was  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
renting  the  Lear  Jet  and  other  special 
equipment?  What  was  the  cost  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  three  marshals  who  spent  a  full 
work  day  (possibly  with  overtime)  on  the 
round  trip  to  Omaha  alioard  the  Lear  Jet? 
Are  parolees  routinely  transported  between 
parole  districts  on  Lear  Jets?  What  altemar 
tive  means  of  transporting  Mr.  Hansen  were 
available  and  at  what  cost? 

3.  Unnecessarily  Booking  Mr.  Hanaen  as 
sn  Alias,  "Fred  Smith,"  Admittedly  to  Avoid 
the  Media. 

Another  ovetzealous  action  occurred  when 
Mr.  Hansen  was  returned  to  Virginia  and 
booked  by  the  federal  marshals  in  the  Alex- 
andria City  Jail  under  the  alias  of  "Fred 
Smith."  The  official  reason  for  this  action, 
as  stated  in  media  reports,  was  to  keep  the 
press  from  knowing  where  Mr.  Hansen  was 
being  transferred,  an  act  which  also  hid  Mr. 
Hansen's  wherea^uts  from  his  attorney 
and  his  wife.  It  was  reported  in  The  Arling- 
ton Journal  on  April  21,  1987,  that  one  of 
the  National  Directors  of  the  American 
(Tlvll  Liberties  Union,  attorney  Philip 
Hlrachkop,  caUed  this  action  "grossly  im- 
proper," and  violative  not  only  of  the  rights 
of  the  press,  but  of  the  rights  of  the  person 
in  Jail— "You're  entitled  to  public  exposure 
if  you  want  it,"  Mr.  Hirschkop  was  quoted 
as  saying,  calling  the  possibility  of  news  cov- 
erage one  of  the  safeguards  to  which  de- 
fendants are  entitled. 

Because  of  these  and  other  apparent  vio- 
lations of  Mr.  Hansen's  civil  rights,  nation- 
ally known  dvfl  rights  leaders,  such  as  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Lowery.  have  demonstrated 
their  Interest  by  contacting  Howard  Baker's 
office  in  the  White  House  demanding  cor- 
rective action. 


What  are  the  Justice  Department's  poli- 
cies ooooeming  the  booking  of  defendants 
under  sn  assumed  name,  and  were  those 
policies  violated  in  BCr.  Hansen's  case?  Do 
theae  violations  of  rights  expose  the  United 
States  or  the  marshals  involved  to  any  po- 
taiUal  llabUlty? 

4.  Unnecessarily  Conducting  Reckless  Ve- 
hicle Maneuvers  on  a  Public  Partclng  Lot 
and  Public  Street  In  Alexandria  to  Hide  Mr. 
Hansen  From  TV  News  Cameras. 

Another  example  of  extreme  treatment  in 
Mr.  Hansen's  case  occurred  Immediately 
after  hia  meeting  In  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
with  Mr.  Landera  and  Mr.  Hudson  on  April 
24, 1987.  Federal  Marshals  k^t  Mr.  Hansen 
In  a  hokUng  cell  In  the  courthouse,  where 
the  meeting  took  place,  for  four  hours  fol- 
lowing adjournment  in  an  effort  to  outwalt 
media  television  camera  crews  waiting  on 
the  public  sidewalk  to  get  pictures  of  Mr. 
Hansen  being  transferred  back  to  the  Jail. 

When  it  became  clear  that  two  of  the 
cameras  were  not  going  to  leave  before  Mr. 
warfOTi  was  transferred,  the  marshals  took 
Mr.  Hansen  in  chains,  but  without  the  leg 
irons,  so  that  he  could  be  compelled  to  run 
to  a  car  in  an  alley  leading  to  a  pairing  lot 
behind  the  coiuthouse.  While  this  occurred, 
other  »««f>««i«  pulled  a  van  in  front  of  the 
televisicm  cameras  in  order  to  block  their 
view.  The  car  with  Mr.  Hansen  then  ca- 
reened out  of  the  parldng  lot,  tires  squeal- 
ing and  nearly  colliding  with  the  van.  These 
reckless  actions  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  TV  cameramen,  nearby  pedestrians, 
street  traffic  the  marshal  who  was  trying  to 
coordinate  the  vehides  in  the  pariting  lot, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  himself.  Knrlnsfd  is  a  video 
tape  of  the  news  coverage  of  this  fiasco. 

What  possible  reasons  could  the  Depart- 
ment have  for  going  to  such  extreme 
lengths  to  avoid  camera  coverage  of  Mr. 
Hansen  in  custody? 

5.  Unnecessarily  Retaliating  Against  Mr. 
Hansen  To  Force  His  Incarceration  For 
Over  13  Months  (te  (Charges  Which  Call 
For  A  vr^Titniiin  of  4  Months  By  The 
Parole  Commission's  Own  Guidelines. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  already  served  six  months 
and  sold  his  home,  family  car,  and  personal 
possessions  to  fully  and  immediately  pay  a 
$40,000  fine  in  order  to  demonstrate  good 
faith  upon  his  release.  And.  Mr.  Hansen  Is 
no  longer  in  public  office  where  repeat 
problems  with  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  can  occur.  Hence,  why  the  harsh  treat- 
ment on  what  dearly  appears  to  be  an 
honest  and  legal  difference  over  parole  re- 
quirements where  Mr.  Hansen,  by  his  parole 
officer's  own  admission,  has  otherwise  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  forthright  and  model 
way? 

We  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  an  ordi- 
nary parolee  charged  with  the  technical 
parole  violations  aUeged  in  iSi.  Hansen's 
case  would  have  received  the  same  extraor- 
dinary treatment.  Mr.  Hansen  was  convicted 
of  failing  to  list  certain  financial  transac- 
tions on  his  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
forms,  but  the  Investigation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  deared  Mr.  Hansen  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  transactions  themsdves. 
See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  98-891,  VoL  1.  98th  Cong., 
2d  Sees.  326  n.14  (1984).  Therefore.  Mr. 
fT^TM* n  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  public  welfare.  He  Is  not  a  murderer 
or  a  drug  dealer;  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from 
Justice  (contrary  to  the  biaarre  actions  of 
the  federal  marshals). 

We  can  only  ooodude  that  Mr.  Hansen 
was  treated  differently  simply  because  he  is 
a  former  Member  of  Congress.  Obviously, 
the  dangos  presented  to  Mr.  Hansoi  and 


others  in  tiie  surprising  and  apparent  illegal 
arrest  procedure,  the  mysterious  bocAlng 
under  an  aUas.  and  the  high  9eed  and  rtA- 
less  theatrical  automobile  maneuvering,  all 
to  avoid  the  media,  is  shodring  and  certainly 
demands  corrective  action  without  delay. 

We  request  that  we  be  given  a  direct  and 
immediate,  written  explanation  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  particularly  regard- 
ing the  first  four  major  points,  which  are 
your  direct  req>onslbilities  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  to  why  this  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred snd  what  steps  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  same  overzealous  actions 
will  not  be  repeated. 
Sincerely, 
Steve  Symms,  Helen  Dellch  BenUey,  Bill 
Dannemeyer,  Thomas  Bllley,  Denny 
Smith.  Duncan  Hunter.  Jerry  Lewis, 
Mickey   Edwards,   Strom  Thurmond, 
Larry  E.  Craig,  Philip  M.  Crane,  Ron 
PadEard,    Barbara    Vucanovich,    Bill 
Frenzel.  Joe  Skeen,  Trent  Lott. 

[Memorandum  U.S.  DQ>artment  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Associate  Attorney  General, 
Washington.  DC.  April  30, 1987.] 
To:  Stephen  S.  Trott.  Associate  Attorney 

General. 
From:  William  J.  Landers,  Deputy  Associate 

Attorney  GeneraL 
Subject:  George  Hansen, 

HARSXH'S  OOHVICTIOH  AND  SaHTIHUB 

On  April  2, 1984,  Hansen  was  convicted  by 
a  jury  of  four  counts  of  false  statements  In 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1001.  The  violations 
involved  Hansen's  failiu%  to  make  certain 
diadosures  on  his  financial  report  required 
to  be  filed  under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  The  first  count  concerned  a  number  of 
personal  loans  he  received  and  which  he 
fafled  to  dlsdose  on  tils  report.  The  remain- 
ing three  counts  involved  the  faflure  to  dls- 
dose certain  loans  and  financial  holdings  of 
Hansen  and  his  wife  Involving  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt. 

Hansen  was  sentenced  on  June  IS,  1984,  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  5  to  15  months  impris- 
onment on  each  count,  with  the  sentences 
to  nm  concurrently.  He  was  also  fined 
$10,000  on  each  count  for  a  total  $40,000.  In 
1985,  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
conviction.  He  served  his  sentence  in  the 
United  States  Prison  Camp  in  Petersburg 
and  was  released  on  Decemt>er  19,  1986,  by 
the  Parole  Commission  after  serving  six 
months  of  his  sentence. 

AOJUSTMXHT  OP  PAKOLK  AHD  GBOtmDS  FOB 
BKVOCATIOR 

A.  Tlie  Conditioiu  of  PoroJe.— In  his  appli- 
cation for  parole,  Hansen  requested  either 
unsupervised  parole  or  a  waiver  of  the 
standard  conditions  concerning  travd,  asso- 
ciation and  financial  reports.  However,  at 
the  time  he  was  released  from  prison. 
Hansen  signed  a  temporary  parole  certifi- 
cate that  indicated  that  he  agreed  to  abide 
by  all  of  the  standard  conditions  of  parole. 
Hansen  was  Issued  a  temporary  certificate 
because  the  decision  to  release  him  was 
reached  so  dose  of  December  20,  1986— the 
date  of  his  release  >— that  he  might  not 
have  been  released  before  (Christmas  U  a 
temporary  certificate  had  not  been  issued. 

To  make  sure  that  Hansen  had  a  dear  un- 
derstanding of  his  parole  conditions,  his 
probation  officer  reviewed  a  copy  of  the 
standard  conditions  of  parole  with  him  on 
January   7.   1987.  after  his  release   from 
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prison.  At  that  time.  Hansen  also  signed  a 
permanent  certificate  of  parole,  but  he 
noted  on  the  pomanent  oartlflcate  that  he 
did  not  accept  those  terms  for  whldi  he  had 
requested  an  exception.  The  notatkm  re- 
ferred to  Hansen's  request  on  January  8. 
1987,  that  the  Regional  CommisBlnnertfaca 
him  on  unsupervised  parole  or  grant  him 
relief  from  the  travel,  reporting  and  associa- 
tion conditions. 

No  decision  had  been  made  conoonlng 
that  request  whoi  the  permanent  certlfl- 
cate  was  issued.  Hansen,  therefore,  was  ad- 
vised that  until  the  Regional  Commissioner 
ruled  otherwise,  he  was  required  to  abide  by 
all  the  standard  conditions.  Nonethdess.  he 
took  the  position— and  still  mslntslns  that 
the  temporary  certificate  became  Inoper- 
ative when  the  permanent  certificate  was 
signed.  Since  he  did  not  sgree  to  all  condi- 
tions in  that  certificate,  he  asserte  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  all  conditions  until  the 
Regional  Commissioner  made  a  final  ded- 
sion  rejecting  his  request  for  modiflcatloiL 
The  Parole  Commission  did  not  seek  to 
revoke  Hansen's  parole  at  the  time  he 
"amended"  the  permanent  certificate  be- 
cause they  usually  try  to  oounsd  and  work 
with  a  parolee  to  resolve  problems  rather 
than  immediately  revoking  parole. 

The  request  for  a  modification  of  oondl- 
tions  subsequently  was  denied  by  the  Re- 
gional Commissioner.  Following  the  Regkm- 
al  Commissioner'B  denial.  Hansen's  attorney 
wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Baer  and  made  a 
similar  request  for  a  modificatbm  of  condi- 
tions or  for  unsupervised  parole.  Chairman 
Baer  considered  the  request  ss  an  appeal  of 
the  Regional  Commissioner's  decision  and 
told  Hansen  that  it  would  be  considered  by 
the  full  Commission  on  Its  April.  1987 
docket  Chairman  Baer  again  informed 
Hansen  that  he  was  subject  to  all  condltlans 
of  parole  whfle  his  appeal  was  pending. 
Thus,  the  Parole  Ccnnmlssion  conaiatoitly 
has  maintained  that  Hansen  Is  subject  to  all 
of  the  standard  conditions  of  parole. 

On  April  32,  1987,  the  full  Commission 
denied  Hansen's  request  to  have  his  condi- 
tions of  parole  modified.  This  dedsian  was 
made  after  Hansen  was  arrested  for  violat- 
ing the  conditions  of  parole.  The  vote  of  the 
Parole  c;ommissi(Hi  to  leave  hi  effect  all  the 
standard  conditions  of  parole  was  8  to  0.  It 
was  the  fuU  Commission's  view  that  the 
conditions  are  reasonable  and  that  Hansen 
is  curroitly  bound  by  them. 

B.  TTte  VloIoMons.— When  Hansen  submit- 
ted his  monthly  report  for  December,  1086. 
which  was  the  first  report  he  was  required 
to  file,  be  did  not  complete  the  financial  in- 
formation section.  This  section  asks  for  in- 
formation about  the  source  and  amount  of 
monthly  income.  This  occurred  in  January. 
1987.  Hansen  advised  his  probation  otfloer 
that  he  willfully  did  not  complete  the 
monthly  form  as  he  felt  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion was  not  entitied  to  the  finanrial  infor- 
maticm  since  he  had  not  agreed  to  provide 
it.  He  was  advised  that  this  faflure  to  com- 
plete the  monthly  report  was  In  fact  a  viola- 
tion of  his  parole  that  would  have  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commission 

In  February,  1987,  after  Hansen's  initial 
request  for  modification  of  his  parole  condi- 
tions wss  denied  by  the  Regional  Coomiia- 
sloner,  Hansen  was  given  another  opportu- 
nity to  submit  a  ccnnpleted  December  form. 
He  was  also  asked  to  complete  a  form  for 
January,  1987.  However,  he  declined  to  do 
so.  His  faflure  to  provide  the  required  finan- 
cial inf  ormatlan  In  these  monthly  reports 
constitutes  the  first  ground  for  the  parole 
violation  warrant. 
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tlMt  fflw'*'*'""  (It  ahonld  be  noted  that  up 
ODtfl  thii  tine  fTanam  did  obtain  prior  ap- 
prafml  of  Ilia  out-of-diatilet  travel  even 
he  balievad  he  waa  not  bound  by 
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thtocondltlan.) 
On  Vrtraary  11. 1M7.  Hanaen'i  jobation 
to  Ilim  that  any  future 
the  Jozladletion  would  not  be 
IM  fUed  complete  report*, 
■o  advlaed.  Hanaen  made  numer- 
tilpB  outiide  the  Kaatem  Dis- 
titet  of  Vlritnia  or  the  greater  Waihington. 
DC  area  without  the  approval  of  hia  proba- 
tion oCOoar.  the  tint  trip  betaw  the  Febru- 
ary trip  to  Idaho. 

Aa  a  reaiilt  of  theae  reportlnc  and  travel 
vhitattaM.  Hannn  waa  aent  an  official  letter 
of  nprtnand  dated  Prtniary  M.  1987.  He 
alao  raeaivod  a  copy  o<  thia  letter  in  peraiHi 
on  Maidi  S.  IMT.  After  reviewlnc  the  letter 
of  raprlmand  with  Hanaen.  Iila  probation  of - 
tiear  raqoeatad  that  he  autmit  a  February, 
1M7.  writtan  monthly  report.  Hanaen  de- 
dinod  to  fm  out  that  report.  He  waa  advlaed 
that  in  view  of  the  letter  of  reprimand.  It 
WW  mnly  that  a  warrant  would  be  lamed 
for  violation  of  parole.  Thereafter,  on  Apra 
X  IMT.  BanKn  again  willfully  aubmltted  an 
mantmy  report  for  March.  1987. 
he  made  another  eight  unau- 
thorlaed  tzlpa  aa  of  April  3,  1M7.  It  was 
theae  faHorea  to  complete  the  written 
HKmtiiiy  reporta  and  theae  tripa  tliat  pred- 
pttated  *—■ *~^  of  the  parole  violation  war- 
rant iiy  the  Regional  Cnmrntminoer. 

C  BtMMn%  Jtaipoaaea— Hanaen  claims 
that  during  aD  of  this  time  lie  told  the  pro- 
bation officer  that  he  had  an  appeal  pend- 
ing for  ronoval  of  the  travel,  reporting  and 
wnMlltiff  and  that  if  the  condl- 
not  removed,  he  would  Just  as 
lie  returned  to  prtaon  to  complete  his 
In  fact,  the  OommisBion  did  re- 
ceive a  number  of  letters  In  which  Hansen 
aaidhe  would  rather  return  to  prison  than 
coaaply  with  the  travel  and  repwting  condl- 
tiouL  Hanaen  aaya  that  the  probation  offi- 
cer said  that  he  would  have  to  see  if  the 
oondltioiH  could  be  deleted.  As  »■»«■*"  im- 
doratood  it.  this  meant  that  it  would  be  nec- 
eamry  to  have  the  full  Commission  make 
that  determination.  Hansen  apparoitly  be- 
lieved that  no  action  would  be  taken  to  en- 
force the  oonditlona  untfl  the  Commiasion 
its  '««*«-««''.  and  if  it  was  a  negative 
he  would  slmi^  be  notified  that 
the  fir"***""*  were  not  modified  and  he 
to  prison  voluntarily, 
above,  he  was  consist- 
ently advlaed  that  despite  his  appeal,  he  waa 
bonnd  by  the  eonditiona.  He  was  alao  told 
that  the  oa^  way  he  could  be  returned  to 
pttan  waa  if  he  waa  found  to  be  In  violatiim 
of  parole. 

With  respect  to  the  travd  violationa. 
Haiaen  alao  aaserta  that  he  had  no  ffhoicy 
but  to  vtolate  the  travd  condition.  Once  the 

na iaaliin  wUhhdd  travel  ptlvOegea  as  a 

DBBBDa  of  eztraeting  ooaapUanoe  with  the  re- 
porting oondttian.  Hanaen  datms  he  waa  not 


able  to  obey  the  condition  that  he  mahitain 
gainful  employment  Thia  la  becauae  his  em- 
ployment aa  a  political  oonaultant  reaulres 
him  to  travel  outside  the  Eaatem  District  on 
a  regular  liaBta.  Thus,  he  datms  he  chose  to 
violate  the  travel  condition  and  maintain 
his  employment.  When  be  Informed  the 
Commtasion  of  the  dilemma  he  faced  In  si- 
multaneously refraining  from  travel  with- 
out peimisBion  and  mr *"*■*"*•*?  employ- 
ment, he  was.  told  that  he  should  pursue 
other  enudoyment. 

■m  COaaXR  ABaXST  AMD  mCABCaaATIOH 

A.  Vie  Arrest  and  Initial  Detention  in 
OmoAo.— After  the  Regional  Commlasianer 
iMued  the  parole  violation  warrant,  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  United  Statea  Marshals 
Service  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
for  execution.  The  United  Statea  Marshal 
for  the  Saatem  District  of  Virginia  attempt- 
ed to  serve  the  warrant  by  going  to  Han- 
sen's apartment  In  Alexandria.  When  the 
Deputy  United  Statea  Marshals  arrived  at 
Hanaen's  apartment,  no  one  was  at  home. 
As  they  were  leaving,  however,  Mrs.  Hanaen 
arrived  and  she  told  them  that  Hansen  was 
in  Omaha  and  would  return  that  evening  on 
a  midnight  flight  to  DuUes. 

One  of  Hansen's  complaints  relatea  to  the 
contact  with  Mrs.  Hansen.  He  says  that  she 
waa  not  told  of  the  warrant  and  that  the 
Deputy  United  Statea  Marshals  simply  said 
they  would  meet  him  at  the  airport  and 
"give  him  a  ride  home."  Baaed  on  this  com- 
ment, Hanaen  said  that  they  both  believed 
that  a  summons  to  have  him  voluntarily 
appear  for  a  revocation  hearing  had  been 
issued  and  that  the  Marshal  was  simply 
serving  the  summons.  In  short,  he  believes 
the  Hr«*>"'«  lied  to  his  wife  In  an  effort  to 
fnfai—H  both  of  them. 

According  to  the  Marshal,  it  is  true  that 
the  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  did  not 
teU  Mrs.  Hansen  that  they  had  a  warrant 
for  Hansen's  arrest.  They  did  not  tell  her 
about  the  warrant  for  fear  that  she  would 
tell  Hansen  about  it  and  make  his  apprehen- 
sion more  difficult.  When  Mrs.  Hansen 
asked  them  if  they  were  there  about  Han- 
sen's parole  problem,  they  simply  told  her 
that  they  "wanted  to  talk  to  him".  They  did 
Indicate,  or  at  least  It  could  be  Inferred  from 
the  fact  that  they  asked  for  his  flight  infor- 
mation, that  they  were  going  to  meet  him  at 
the  airport.  However,  they  did  not  say  what 
they  would  do  when  they  met  him  other 
than  talk  to  him.  The  Marshal  also  denies 
that  Mrs.  Hansen  was  told  that  they  were 
going  to  bring  him  home.  (In  any  event, 
even  asminilng  that  this  was  said,  it  could 
have  been  Justified  by  the  need  to  keep 
Umraum  unaware  of  the  warrant  in  order  to 
keep  him  from  evading  apprehension.) 

Because  the  United  States  Marshals  be- 
lieved that  Hansen's  flight  was  non-stop,  he 
decided  to  wait  until  Hansen  arrived  from 
Omaha  to  execute  the  warrant.  At  the  same 
time,  l)ecause  Bfrs.  Hansen  was  aware  that 
the  Mmmtini  was  looking  for  Hansen,  the 
M>r«hiii  was  concerned  that  she  might  tell 
Hansen  and  that  he  would  then  change  his 
travel  plans.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
»f#w«h*i  for  the  District  of  Neliraska  was 
contacted  and  asked  to  make  sure  that 
Hanam  departed  on  Us  scheduled  flight 

The  United  SUtes  Marshal  for  Nelnaska. 
pursuant  to  the  request  from  the  Eastern 
District  of  '\nrgina,  learned  that  Hansen  was 
flying  to  Washington  via  Chicago,  instead  of 
flying  mm-stop  from  Omaha  to  Dullea.  Al- 
thouaji  Hanaen  in  fact  was  always  routed 
through  Chicago,  the  Marshal  believed  that 
Hansen  had  lieen  ticketed  (m  a  non-stop 
flight  Thus,  the  Uy*'**'*'  believed  that  the 


flight  via  Chicago  was  a  change  in  travel 
plans  and  indicated  that  Hansen  waa  at- 
tempting to  evade  them.  It  was  aasumed 
that  this  had  been  done  because  Hansen's 
wife  had  told  him  that  the  Marshal  was 
looking  for  him.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  difficult  to  insure  that 
Hansm  took  the  connecting  flight  from 
Chicago  to  Waahington.  a  decision  was 
made  to  arrest  him  in  Omaha. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Marshals 
Service  arreated  Hansen  In  Omaha  because 
it  believed  he  was  to  some  extent  a  flight 
risk  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  evade 
them.  But.  it  is  also  equally  clear  that 
Hansen  in  fact  would  have  returned  to 
Washington  on  his  own  and  could  have  been 
arrested  when  he  arrived.  This  ta  what  the 
Parole  Commission  would  have  advised  had 
they  been  contacted  by  the  Marshal.  More- 
over, the  Parole  Commission  says  that  it  did 
not  treat  Hansen's  warrant  as  a  priority 
Item  or  give  it  special  treatment,  and  it  did 
not  Intend  the  Marshal  to  treat  it  as  a  prior- 
ity matter  either.  In  fact  it  mailed  the  war- 
rant to  the  M>r«hfci.  the  same  as  it  does 
with  moat  warrants,  and  it  felt  that  this 
would  Indicate  to  the  Marshal  that  the  war- 
rant should  be  treated  moat  routinely. 

The  subtlety  of  this  communication  was 
lost  however,  in  view  of  the  notoriety  about 
Hansen  and  tils  difficulties  with  the  federal 
Parole  and  prison  systems.  Indeed,  In  view 
of  the  notoriety  surrounding  Hansen,  it  was 
shortsighted  for  the  Parole  Comminlon  not 
to  specifically  tell  the  Marshal  that  Hansen 
was  not  a  significant  flight  risk.  Conse- 
quently, neither  the  Marshal's  lack  of  con- 
sultation with  the  Parole  Commlsson  nor 
his  decision  to  arrest  Hansen  in  Omaha  was 
Improper  or  unjustified  based  on  the  facts 
and  circumstances  known  to  him.  No  doubt 
better  communication  from  the  Parole  Com- 
mission to  the  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice could  have  avoided  the  Omaha  arrest 
and  the  expenses  incurred  transporting 
Hansen,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  Mar- 
shal's decision  was  improper. 

At  the  Omaha  Airport  Hansen  was  con- 
fronted by  tliree  Deputy  United  States  Mar- 
slials  as  he  approached  a  ticket  counter.  In 
order  to  effect  the  arrest  In  a  less  public 
place  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshahi 
asked  him  to  come  with  them.  According  to 
Hansen,  after  taking  a  few  steps,  be  said 
"this  is  far  enougti."  Thus,  his  complaint 
that  the  arrest  took  place  in  view  of  the 
public  Is  at  least  partly  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. Moreover,  by  his  own  admission,  tie  was 
In  the  public  area  of  the  airport  for  not 
more  than  five  minutes. 

At  the  airport  Hansen  was  frisked  and  • 
placed  in  tiandcuffs  and  a  l>elly  chain  and 
leg  irons  pursuant  to  the  standard  arrest 
policy  of  the  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice. With  regard  to  these  actions,  his  princi- 
pal complaint  is  not  tliat  the  Deputy  United 
SUtes  M«r«hai«  treated  him  any  differently 
than  any  other  arrestee,  but  that  they  were 
following  a  policy  which  did  not  give  them 
discretion  to  decide  If  handcuffs  and  leg 
irons  should  be  tised.  In  other  words,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  all  federal  prisoners 
are  treated  as  potentially  violent  in  arrest 
situations.  However,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  not  to  dele- 
gate discretion  to  determine  wliat  security 
measures  should  be  employed  to  Individual 
Deputy  United  States  Marshals  in  the  field 
is  a  sound  policy. 

Another  complaint  about  the  arrest  itself 
is  that  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshals 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  warrant  Howev- 
er, the  Maiahala  do  not  need  a  copy  to 


effect  a  parole  violation  arrest  Hansen's  at- 
torney says  that  the  Parole  Commission 
Rules  an  to  the  contrary.  I  asked  the 
Parole  Commission  atxwt  this,  and  they 
said  the  rulea  say  that  "upon  arrest"  the  of- 
Oea  shall  give  the  parolee  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  application,  which  is  the  document 
setting  forth  the  violation  aUegatkms.  What 
coMtituteB  "upon  arrest"  Is  subject  to  inter- 
pretation. emedaUy  when  the  arrest  takes 
place  in  a  district  outisde  the  district  of  su- 
pervision. Hanaen  received  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  the  application  for  warrant  the 
next  di^  at  10:15  ajn..  a  little  more  than  13 
hours  after  his  arrest  He  was  alao  given  a 
second  copy  of  the  warrant  application  once 
he  arrived  in  Alexandria. 

Finally,  Hanaen  complains  that  he  was 
placed  in  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle  when 
he  was  taken  to  the  Omaha  Jail  and  that 
becauae  of  his  size  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
hand-cuffed  behtaid  tils  back,  this  was  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Additionally,  he 
says  that  the  Deputy  United  SUtes  Mar- 
shals were  inconsiderate  and  rushed  him 
into  the  back  seat  and  did  not  move  the 
front  seat  forward  to  allow  him  more  leg 
room.  All  of  theae  actions  do  not  constitute 
improper  or  harsh  treatment  but  are  simply 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  Deputy 
United  SUtes  MffTf**"'"  following  the  usual 
security  measure  of  hand-cuffing  and  at- 
tempting to  remove  him  from  a  public  place 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Although 
Han««m  complained  he  is  experiencing 
numbness  in  liis  thumbs  and  believes  this  is 
a  result  of  his  hand-cuffing,  he  nonetheless 
said  he  was  not  subjected  to  any  verbal  or 
phyalcal  abuse  by  the  arresting  Deputy 
united  States  Marshals 

Hanaen  made  two  complainU  about  Ms 
Initial  period  of  detention  tai  Omaha.  First 
he  lays  he  was  not  allowed  a  phone  call 
while  in  the  Marshal's  custody.  However,  he 
was  only  in  the  Marshal's  custody  for  about 
45  minutes  during  which  time  they  were 
ccnnpletlng  the  booking  process.  When  he 
asked  them  if  he  could  make  a  phone  call, 
he  was  told  he  could  do  so  as  soon  as  be  was 
bocAed.  He  in  fact  was  allowed  to  make  a 
phone  call  by  the  Omaha  Sheriff  as  soon  as 
the  booking  process  was  completed.  Second, 
he  complains  that  the  Marshal  violated  his 
privacy  by  Inventorying  his  personal  effects. 
This,  however.  Is  standard  operating  proce- 
dure and  its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  list  of 
the  arrestee's  pn^ierty  which  the  arrestee 
then  signs  as  proof  of  exactly  what  property 
he  had  in  his  possession  when  arrested.  This 
measure  is  taken  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
future  div>utes  about  whether  aU  property 
taken  from  an  arrestee  Is  returned  to  him 
when  he  is  released.  (Hansen  refused  to  sign 
the  Inventory.) 

jt^roim  was  required  to  strip  and  shower 
and  then  dress  in  Jail  clothes.  He  was  then 
placed  in  a  single  cell,  which  he  described  as 
"filthy"  or  "grungy."  He  was  given  one  blan- 
ket and  no  pillow  and  had  to  sleep  on  a 
metal  cot  with  a  pad.  In  short,  he  was 
housed  in  a  standard  Jail  cell  the  same  as  all 
other  '"'"■♦^  In  that  facility.  He  was 
housed  in  this  facility  only  until  4:00  pjn. 
the  next  day.  April  18,  when  he  was  moved 
to  Washington  frmn  Omaha. 

B.  The  Trantportaiion  to  WaaMnoton.— 
The  United  Statea  Marshal  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Vbrginia  lielieved  that  the  Parole 
Commiasion  wanted  wmi— «  h»A  Immedi- 
ately. Moreover,  there  had  been  a  demon- 
stration at  the  Omaha  JaU  iHVteBting  Han- 
sen's arreat  and  the  United  Statea  Marahal 
In  Omaha  thou^t  it  beat  to  get  him  moved 
Therefore,  the  United 


SUtes  Maryh^  for  the  Eastern  Dlatilct  eaa- 
tacted  the  priaoner  tranafer  center  of  the 
United  Statea  Marshals  Service  to  arrange 
air  traiMportation.  Since  the  United  Statea 
Mfl'^***'"  Service  airplanes  were  unavailable 
for  at  least  several  days,  the  United  States 
Mfcmh^i  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
decided  to  charter  a  Jet  to  transport 
w»TMi»n  Normally,  if  not  transported  by  air, 
Hanaen  would  have  l>een  placed  in  a  United 
States  Mar»hMi  faculty  or  Bureau  of  Prison 
facility  in  Omaha  and  transported  to  Alex- 
andria with  other  prisoners  by  bus  from  one 
institution  to  another,  a  proceas  that  could 
take  weeks. 

Hansen  complains  that  his  removal  f  ran 
Omaha  somehow  involved  some  duplicity. 
He  says  that  on  April  18,  the  day  he  was 
moved,  his  attorney  told  him  that  he  would 
not  be  moved  until  April  17.  Hansen's  attor- 
ney says  he  told  Hansen  this  becauae  the 
Parole  Commission  said  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  days  to  arrange  transportation.  In 
view  of  his  attoniey's  sUtement  Hansen  be- 
lieves that  he  was  purposefully  moved  a  day 
early  to  cut  off  his  access  to  the  press.  How- 
ever, neither  Hansen's  attorney  nor  the 
Parole  Commiasion  were  aware  that  a  Jet 
was  being  chartered.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  Jet 
was  xtiartered  is  the  sole  reason  he  was 
moved  on  the  18th. 

When  he  left  the  Omaha  Jail.  Hansen  was 
offered  the  opportimity  to  dress  tai  the  suit 
he  was  wearing  when  he  was  arrested.  Be 
refused  and  chose  to  remain  in  Jail  overalls. 
He  claims  this  was  because  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  uae  his  belt  and  yet  because  of  his 
weight  loss  during  his  prior  confinement  his 
pants  wHI  not  stay  up  without  one.  For  secu- 
rity reasons,  the  Marshals  wHl  not  allow  a 
transported  prisoner  to  wear  a  belt.  Thua, 
Hansen  was  again  treated  like  any  other 
prisoner  in  tills  respect. 

wmnm^n  wss  flown  in  s  nine  passenger 
Lear  Jet  with  tiiree  Deputy  United  SUtes 
MarwhaiM  The  flight  iaated  three  hours,  and 
he  was  offered  food  abd  drink.  Hansen  has 
ttiree  complaints  alxnit  the  flight  First  he 
was  upeet  ttiat  the  Deputy  United  States 
Mar^b*i«  did  not  speak  to  him  during  the 
flight  Willie  thia  complaint  has  no  sub- 
stance to  l>egln  with,  it  also  appears  that  he 
teased  and  goaded  them.  He  saya  that  whoi 
he  saw  the  chartered  Jet  at  the  airport  he 
realized  he  "tiad"  everyone  because  it  was 
stupid  for  them  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
return  liim  to  Washington  when  he  would 
have  come  iMMdc  on  his  own.  He  surmises 
that  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshals 
may  not  have  talked  to  him  because  he 
either  said  something  atwut  this  or  looked 
at  them  with  a  knowing  smUe. 

Second,  he  complains  that  there  was  a  ca- 
tered gourmet  Itmcheon  aboard  the  plane. 
The  **«T«ti«i»  Service  informs  me  that  box 
lunches  provided  by  the  charter  service 
were  on  the  plane  and  that  Hansen  was  of- 
fered (me  but  refused  it  This  complaint  waa 
brought  up  by  Hanaen  principally  as  a  way 
of  Illustrating  the  extent  to  which  he  be- 
lieves unnecessary  costs  were  Incurred  at 
the  "taxpayers'  expense"  to  bring  him  back 
to  Washington. 

FtaiaUy,  he  datms  two  of  the  three  Deputy 
United  Statea  Marshals  slept  during  the 
fU^t  and  hence  were  not  doing  their  Joba. 
The  United  States  marshals  informs  me 
that  this  Is  incorrect  tbat  the  three  Deputy 
United  Statea  Marshals  on  the  plane  were 
watching  T*^"— »«.  and  he  waa  cuffed  and 
fftiaiiwid  purauant  to  standard  pdUoy. 

The  only  serious  issue  ralaed  about  Han- 
sen's tranaportatlon  from  Omaha  to  Waah- 
ington la  whether  the  expense  of  a  diar- 


tered  plane  should  have  been  inenrred. 
Once  w*"— "  was  arreated  in  Omaha,  the 
dedalon  to  return  him  to  Waahington  aa 
soon  as  possible  was  a  wiae  <lwlrtnn  If 
Hansen  tiad  remained  in  Omaha  for  any 
substantial  period  of  time  ot  If  he  had  been 
transported  by  bus  from  one  inaUtutton  to 
another,  there  would  oertalidy  be  a  gfuater 
numlwr  of  complaints  and  sllegatlnna  of 
misconduct  made  by  Hansen.  However,  if 
tliere  had  lieen  lietter  mmmnntnation  be- 
tween the  Parole  Cnmmlssinn  and  the  Mar- 
shal and  the  Marshal  had  been  made  aware 
that  a  few  days  delay  would  not  be  a  prob- 
lem, Hanaen  could  have  been  tranaported  by 
air  wiUiout  chartering  a  Jet 

C.  Tfu  Detention  in  Alexandria.— Vpoa  ar- 
rival in  Washington.  Hansen  was  taken  to 
the  Alexandria  aty  JaU.  At  the  JaU.  he  waa 
processed  according  to  standard  operating 
procedures  for  that  JalL  Ttiis  is  the  normal 
procedure  foUowed  whenever  the  United 
States  Marshal  books  a  Federal  priaoner  or 
detainee  into  a  local  facility. 

Hansen  was  transported  and  waa  booked 
under  the  name  of  "Frad  Smith".  The 
Deputy  United  SUtes  Marshal  in  charge  of 
trannwrting  Hansen  did  this  in  order  to 
rediKe  the  pooitiility  that  notice  of  his  re- 
moval to  Alexandria  would  be  made  known 
to  the  pubUc.  As  mentioned  atxxve.  there 
had  l>een  a  demonstration  at  the  JaQ  in 
Omaha  by  Hansen's  sympathizers.  More- 
over, if  the  press  were  present  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Hansen  would  be  more  difficult 
to  handle.  It  was  hoped  that  any  demonstra- 
tion or  press  coverage  could  be  avtrfded  for 
at  least  enough  time  to  book  Hanaen  into 
the  Alexandria  JaU  if  he  waa  not  transport- 
ed and  booked  under  tiis  true  name. 

Initially  Hanaen  was  placed  in  the  proceaa 
ing  ceU  blodL  This  is  standard  procedure 
for  the  Alexandria  cnty  JaiL  It  is  done  so 
tliat  new  inmates  can  be  evaluated  and  daa- 
sified  for  further  placement  This  apparent- 
ly gave  rise  to  Hansen's  complaint  that  tie 
waa  held  in  the  "drunk  tank."  In  fact  tie 
was  placed  in  a  separate  cell,  not  a  group 
cell,  alttiough  there  were  ottier  single  cells 
adjacent  to  tils  celL  Some  of  the  ottiers  held 
In  these  cells  may  have  been  alcoholics  ex- 
periencing the  DT*a 

After  48  tiours,  Hanaen  vras  moved  to  gen- 
eral population,  and  ttiis  required  tiim  to 
shower  and  lie  deloused.  This  alao  Is  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  for  all  JaU  taonatea. 
Hansen  complained  that  tiie  shower  tie  was 
going  to  Iiave  to  uae  was  so  atrodoos  ttiat 
he  elected  to  stay  hi  the  prooeaaing  odl 
block  rather  ttian  use  ttie  sliower.  Ultimate- 
ly, a  aheriff  at  ttte  JaU  made  aitangamenU 
for  Hanaen  to  use  ttie  employee's  stiower.  In 
tills  taistance,  Hanaen  was  ghren  spedal 
treatment  not  accorded  otiier  priaoners. 

When  Hansen  waa  first  placed  In  general 
population,  he  was  aaslgned  to  sln^  ceU 
ttiat  opened  on  a  common  day  area.  He  com- 
plained ttiat  the  ceU  was  not  dean.  smeOed 
of  urine  and  ttiat  he  tiad  to  do  a  "OI"  Job 
on  it  He  alao  tirmplainf'  that  some  of  ttiose 
assiipied  to  the  other  oeUs  were  screaming 
and  ydling  and  were  disruptive.  This  com- 
plaint like  many  ottiers,  is  simply  a  criti- 
cism of  the  conditions  of  a  JaU  facility  gen- 
erally and  doea  not  constitute  any  com- 
plaint of  miatreatment  during  Iiia  detention. 
The  degree  to  wtilch  Hanaen's  daims  are  ba- 
sically directed  towards  JaU  in  general  la  un- 
derscored by  tiis  reaponae  to  the  queatlon  of 
how  Ills  treatment  was  different  from  tliat 
accorded  ottier  taimatea  at  ttie  Alexandria 
Jaa  He  responded  ttiat  tlie  Deputy  Sheriffs 
were  more  "predae.  snappy  and  rude"  with 
tiim  and  tliat  between  tlie  Deputy  Sberltts 
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tl  "BO  gh*  and  take  Itte  with 


tte 

TIM 


thra*  of  HaiHan'a  oomplaliita 
aiemtten  ii  lM*iIl7  tbat  be 
not  Uke  Mv  nadar  Uie  unfettered 
a<  tbe  JaD  Mrtbocltlaa.  Mr  example, 
atoot  bla  aabaaaoent  remov- 
al tram  tbe  dn*  eeil  that  be  taUtlally 
ftound  ao  oblaetk»able  to  a  donn-type  fadU- 
tt.  Be  ohjeeted  to  tbla  aao«e  beeuiae  be  be- 
llavm  It  «M  done  to  eat  down  bl>  aooem  to 
the  pram  Inamuieb  aabenow  baa  to  abare 
the  phene  vltb  U  othen  and  cannot  call 
the  pnm  aa  fi  nmiwitlT  aa  bef ote.  In  fact,  be 
am  MuiBil  beeaoae  tt  waa  bdkvad  a  donn- 
type  fBdUty  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
and  lenenUly  la  conatdered  to  be 


to  the  Aleiandria  City 

Jiril  dBM  April  IB.  IMT.  On  Monday.  April 
3t,  nanern  bad  bia  prdtantaary  totenrlew. 
On  April  M.  INT.  the  Regional  Commia- 
alonar  to  FbOaddpbla  found  probalile  oauae 
and  a  revoeatlon  beoiinc  waa  held  on  April 
M.  at  noon.  Tbla  date  waa  acreed  to  by  Han- 


The  »i*«"«»J  CommlaBlaner  alao  denied 
Baaaan^  lequeat  to  be  rdeaaed  pendtoc  the 
lefocatton  heaiinc  and  final  dedaion.  It  I> 
dea^  that  the  Redonal  Cnmnilaakiner  tbor- 
ovbly  ffliiialilttr'ffi  the  facta  to  '"***»g  this 
dedaion  and  that  It  fuUy  compota  with  the 
Oomndaalon'a  oaual  atandarda. 

Mow  that  the  beailnc  baa  been  held,  the 
-—»«»>■>  will  make  a  reoommendatioD  to 
thefaDPande  Commlalan.  A  dedaion  wlU 
be  made  by  majority  vote  of  the  full  Com- 
Btnoe  there  la  not  a  majority  of 
to  Waahtocton.  the  recom- 
I  win  bare  to  be  dreiaated  to  the 
■knen.  If  Hanawi  Is  found 
to  haf*  violated  bla  paitde  conditlans.  the 
'^—r-''— '~'  may  either  revoke  parole  and 
return  blm  to  euatody  with  a  later  dedaion 
tmntmimttt^  furthAT  reteoae  ot  It  may  restore 
htm  to  aupwflalon  and.  If  appropriate, 
modify  the  oondltiona  of  aupervlafam  or  it 
may  refer  blm  to  a  reatdential  oranmunlty 
i  center. 


I  waa  aaked  to  ta»eatlgat€  Hanaen'a  daim 
that  be  was  «'*»»<i'*««i  to  a  fence  at  aome 
point  The  United  Statea  Ifarahala  Service 
baa  Imwfiiatfrt  and  determined  that  be 
waa  not  dmiaed  to  any  fence  wbfle  he  was 
to  the  custody  of  either  the  Alexandria 
Sheriff  or  the  United  States  lianbal  for 
the  »aatem  Dlstikt  of  VInlnla.  The  nearest 
he  eaaae  to  the  interview  to  any  allegation 
of  being  chained  to  a  fence  was  bis  oom- 
plalDt  that  to  the  booking  room  at  the  Alex- 
andria Cl^  JaU.  be  was  placed  on  a  bench 
and  handmffwd  to  a  bar  above  and  behind 
the  bench.  I  am  Informed  this  is  how  all  to- 
matas  are  detained  to  the  booking  room. 

Another  wigilaint  raised  by  Hansen  to 
bis  interview  coneeiM  hte  dothtog.  As 
noted  sbove.  W"*— « was  offered  the  omxtr- 
tuntty  to  dram  to  bis  dvUlan  dotbes  when 
be  left  Oaaaba  but  he  dedtoed  to  do  so. 
When  he  was  moved  Into  the  general  popu- 
latkm  at  the  Alexandria  Jan.  be  was  given  a 
pair  of  Jafl  overalk  attar  bis  shower.  Howev- 
er, beeaoae  tH  bla  ate.  they  did  not  fit  and 
he  had  to  wear  the  overaUa  given  to  him  In 
When  I  aaet  with  btan.  he  ocnn- 
I  that  he  had  been  wearing  theaame 
dothea  for  10  days,  although  he  had  been 
given  dean  undacfannenta.  (Aa  a  Mormon, 
be  wean  rdigiaaa  undergaimenta  and  ar- 
noaementa  were  made  tor  bia  wife  to  give 
btan  four  pair.)  The  United  Statea  Marahala 


Servloe  tof  oimed  me  that  Hanaen  waa  told 
he  could  wear  dvUlan  dothee  to  the  Alexan- 
dria JaO.  I  informed  Hanaen's  attorney  of 
tbte  and  told  him  that  if  Hansen's  wife 
would  take  some  dothee  to  the  Jafl  that  the 
Mai»ii»i  would  Insure  that  Hansen  received 

wmiiw  also  stated  that  he  looked  very 
bad  becausf  be  bad  not  shaved  since  bis 
arrest  He  said  that  he  had  not  done  ao  be- 
cauae  the  procedure  to  Jafl  waa  for  the  aber- 
Itf  to  make  available  each  morning  a  "com- 
munal" raaor.  He  did  not  want  to  use  this 
because  it  was  an  old  double  edge  raaor  and 
was  iinrVwn!  I  have  been  tnf mned  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  that  there  is  no 
"communal"  raaor,  and  that  Hanawi  waa 
lasued  his  own  raaor  which  Is  identified  by  a 
number.  He  is  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
that  rasOT  each  morning  but  Is  not  aUowed 
to  Inep  tt  for  obvious  reastms. 

Finally.  Hansen  must  take  a  dosage  of 
P«itiiriinn  each  day  since  he  bad  rheumatic 
fever  aa  a  chfld  and  it  could  recur  if  he  came 
down  with  a  sta^  infection.  He  aaid  that 
the  nuraea  at  the  Jafl  did  not  check  with  his 
doctor  about  the  "type"  of  penldlUn  be 
must  take  and  therefore  he  refused  to  take 
the  medldne  offered  to  him  by  the  nursing 
staff.  The  m»>«*<»i  aald  he  would  contact 
Hansen's  doctor  and  obtato  a  prescription  of 
the  apprt^riate  medication.  Again,  It  is 
standard  procedure  not  to  allow  inmatfe  to 
keep  their  own  medldne,  so  it  wUl  be  given 
to  the  nurses  to  administer  to  Hansen. 
Whether  be  wiU  take  it  under  these  circum- 
stances is  unknown. 

coHCLnsiom 

1.  The  decMon  to  coruider  Hatuen  in  via- 
UMom  of  hi*  parole  conditUma  v>a*  juatUied. 
The  Parole  Commission  r^>eatedly  warned 
Hansen  that  bis  on-going  f  aflure  to  aliide  by 
aD  conditions  of  parole  would  lead  to  a  vio- 
lation warrant  His  contention  that  be  did 
not  agree  to  the  timvd  and  reporting  condi- 
tions and  that  he  was  not  Iwund  by  these 
conditions  pooding  a  decision  on  his  request 
to  remove  these  conditions  was  never  aoQui- 
esced  to  by  the  Parole  Commission.  He  was 
informed  of  this  sevoral  times  informally  as 
well  as  to  a  letter  from  Chairman  Baer  and 
a  letter  of  reprimand  from  the  Regional 
Commissioner.  Consequently,  the  Parole 
Ctnnmission  was  fully  Justified  to  consider- 
ing Hansen's  refusal  to  fUe  monthly  reports 
and  his  travel  without  apmoval  of  his  pro- 
baticm  officer  as  violations  of  his  parole  con- 
diUtms. 

3.  Ihe  dedaion  to  iaave  a  warrant  for 
Hanaen  and  to  hold  him  in  euatody  pending 
a  revocation  hearing  loaa  fuUy  conaiatent 
vlth  Parole  Commiaaion  jnocedurea  and 
poUdea.  The  Commission  has  the  authority 
to  summons  a  parolee  to  a  revocation  hear- 
ing, but  this  is  an  extraordinary  and  imusu- 
al  step.  Without  a  fuU  understanding  of  the 
Parole  Commission's  Institutional  concerns 
and  collective  experience  to  dealing  with  pa- 
rolees. It  could  be  conduded  that  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  to  treat  Hansen's 
case  as  the  unusual  case  in  which  a  sum- 
nums  could  have  been  used.  Among  other 
things,  Hansen  was  not  considered  a  flight 
risk  and  he  had  said  he  would  voluntarily 
return  to  prison  if  the  travd  and  reporting 
conditions  were  not  removed. 

However,  the  fact  that  he  could  have  been 
summonsed  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
have  been  sumnumsed  or  that  the  decision 
to  issue  a  warrant  was  unjustified  or  im- 
proper. From  an  institutional  standpotot 
the  Commission  believes  it  is  necessary  to 
Issue  a  warrant  whenever  there  are  egre- 
gious violations.  This  insures  that  parolees 


understand  the  seriousness  of  their  miscon- 
duct Because  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
that  the  Parole  Commission  was  having 
with  w»M*n,  the  Parole  Commission  appar- 
ently fdt  it  bad  to  convey  this  message  to 
him  to  particular.  Thua,  to  view  of  the  fla- 
grant and  repeated  nature  of  Hansen's  vio- 
lations, the  Parole  Commission  believed 
that  if  it  issued  a  summons  rather  than  a 
warrant  wmmmhi  would  have  recdved  spe- 
cial treatment  not  given  to  others. 

This  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  ded- 
aion to  keep  Hansen  to  custody  after  his 
arrest  snd  until  dIvodUon  of  the  revoca- 
tion hearing.  A  parole  violator  is  nonnally 
hdd  to  custody  pending  a  revocation  ded- 
sion  if  dther  (1)  there  is  a  risk  of  flight  or  a 
danger  to  the  community,  which  Hansen  is 
not  ot  (3)  the  violations  themsdves  are  par- 
ticularly flagrant  and  egregious.  In  view  of 
Hansen's  repeated  and  admittedly  willful 
violations,  the  commission  believed  he 
would  be  glvm  special  treatment  If  he  was 
released  pending  dispodtion  of  his  revoca- 
tion hearing. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  that  to  being 
alMolutely  omunitted  to  not  treating 
wyiMiMi  differently  simply  because  he  is  an 
ex-CiHigressman,  the  Parole  Commission 
may  have  overlooked  some  other  unique 
facta  which  would  legitimately  Justify  dif- 
ferent treatment.  In  discussions  with  the 
Parole  CommissiMi,  however,  I  have  hetsa 
told  that  these  facta  were  given  full  consid- 
eration. There  is  not  any  basis  to  believe 
otherwise.  Neverthdess,  to  the  future  the 
Parole  Commisdon  should  be  extremely 
careful  that  to  avoiding  q>ecial  treatment 
based  on  Hansen's  former  status,  it  does  not 
overlook  relevsnt  facta  which  would  legiti- 
mately Justify  different  treatment 

3.  The  procedurea  employed  at  Hanaen'a 
arreat  and  during  hia  aubaeguent  incarcer- 
ation were  standard  and  not  improper.  The 
issuance  of  the  warrant  set  in  motion  the 
usual  procedures  for  executing  it.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  informaticm  that  Hansen  was 
not  a  flight  risk  or  any  instruction  that  he 
should  not  have  been  arrested  In  Omaha, 
the  Marshal's  decision  to  arrest  liim  there 
rather  than  to  wait  for  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington was  not  improper.  However,  since  it 
is  dear  that  the  Parole  Commisdon  thought 
that  Hansen  could  have  lieen  arrested  when 
he  returned  home,  it  should  have  informed 
the  M*"*'*'  of  this  fact  This  would  have 
avoided  an  unnecessary  escalation  of  the 
matter  and  the  expense  tocurred  to  trans- 
porting Hansen  from  Omaha.  In  the  future, 
the  Parole  Commisdon  should  take  care 
with  respect  to  parolees  who  have  attatoed 
a  certato  degree  of  notoriety  to  notify  the 
M»r«h>i  explldtly  and  directly  as  to  what 
steps  it  believes  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  executing  a  parole  violation  warrant 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  Marshals 
Service  to  actually  executing  the  warrant 
and  taking  Hansen  toto  custody  were  ac- 
cording to  standard  policy  and  procedures 
and  were  dearly  withto  the  acceptable 
range  of  conduct  for  the  treatment  and  han- 
dling of  a  prisoner.  In  his  actual  confine- 
ment Hansen  has  t>een  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  prisoner,  with  one  exception. 
Thus.  Hansen's  complatota  to  virtually 
every  particular  come  down  to  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  like  the  way  that  any  federal 
prisoner  is  treated.  The  sole  procedure 
which  was  undertaken  with  reject  to 
Hansen  which  is  not  common  to  all  prison- 
ers was  his  booking  toto  Alexandria  Jafl 
under  an  alias.  However,  to  view  of  the  high 
visibfllty  of  Hansen's  case  snd  the  fact  that 
demonstrations  had  occurred  at  the  Omaha 


UMI 


Jail,  the  Marshal's  desire  to  the  complete 
Hansen's  hooMng  and  to  have  him  fully  se- 
cured to  the  Jafl  without  ttie  toterf  erence  of 
either  the  press  or  of  Hansen's  sympathia- 
en  was  Justified. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
thege  to  follow  sequentially? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes;  as  I  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  doaing.  I  Just  wish 
to  say,  and  this  comes  after  those  that 
have  been  in  the  record  where  I  am 
now  speaking.  Oeorge  Hansen  has  had 
the  support  of  a  very  strong  woman, 
Connie  Hansen,  during  all  of  his  years, 
and  trials  and  tribulations  of  repre- 
senting Idaho.  For  14  years  he  repre- 
sented the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho. 

I  have  here  a  letter  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  White  Hosue  to  President 
Reagan  from  Mrs.  Hansen.  I  put  this 
letter  in  the  Rcoors  Just  because  in 
my  Judgment  Connie  Hansen,  as  she 
has  always  been  so  able  to  do.  has 
really  summed  up  the  entire  case  in 
about  10  cogent  points. 

So  if  colleagues  want  to  know  a  Uttle 
bit  about  the  view  of  the  woman  who 
has  been  supportive  of  this  Congress- 
man and  been  his  wife  many  years 
feels  about  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Ablhtotoii.  VA. 
Preddent  Rorald  Rkagah. 
The  White  Houae. 
Waahington,  DC 

Deui  Ma.  Prksioeiit:  I  respectfully  ask, 
what  does  it  take  to  get  people  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  wake  up?  The  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  Branches,  the  press, 
and  the  public— ail  are  Americans  who 
should  be  outraged  at  the  human  rlghta  vio- 
lation going  on  right  here  under  the  dome 
of  the  CapitoL  What  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
abuse  of  my  husband,  former  Congressman 
Oeorge  Hansen,  who  is  a  political  prisoner 
suffering  unduly  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  our  government.  And  before  you 
classify  me  as  Just  a  bitter  wife  who  thlnlu 
her  husband  is  a  "political  prisoner,"  I  beg 
of  you  to  first  examtoe  the  facta  listed 
below— and  then  to  hdp  him. 

Fact  One.  WhUe  serving  fourteen  years  to 
Congress,  my  husband  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous opponent  and  critic  of  several  of  our 
government's  most  powerful  and  over-seal- 
otis  agendes,  induding  the  IRS  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  George  was  always  willing 
to  batUe  these  agendes  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
cans irtio  were  having  their  individual  rlghta 
abused.  But  as  we've  since  learned,  you 
dont  fl^t  these  agencies  without  paying  a 
price,  the  price  of  vendetta  and  sdective 
prosecution.  The  picture  of  revenge  is  dear. 

Fact  3.  Oeorge  is  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  taken  the  precauticm  to  spe- 
cially request  through  legal  counsel,  an  ad- 
vance advlswy  to  assure  Ethics  Committee 
agreement  with  bis  filings,  and  yet  he  is  the 
only  one  singled  out  by  the  D^xutment  of 
Justice  for  mrosecutlon  under  the  Ethics  to 
Oovemment  Act  (KIOA)  of  1978.  Despite 
the  fact  that  numerous  membos  of  Con- 
gress have  found  themsdves  appearing  to 
the  newspapen  on  a  regular  bads  for  awar- 
ent  EIOA  impnmtrieties,  no  one  but  my  hus- 
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band  has  ever  l>een  found  "worthy"  of 
cziminal  prosecution  by  the  "thou^t 
police"  at  the  Justice  Department 

Fut  3.  Despite  the  fact  that  over  100  lead- 
ers to  Congress  (from  both  parties)  have  of- 
ficially told  the  court  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  they  never  totended  crlmtoal 
sanctions  to  apply  to  EIOA.  the  Court  and 
Justice  D^tartment  pressed  fuU  speed 
ahead,  not  mly  for  criminal  sanctions 
against  my  husband,  but  for  the  hanhest  of 
criminal  sanctions  posdble.  an  attitude  they 
continue  to  dononstrate  to  this  very  day. 

Fact  4.  At  the  time  White  House  Counsd 
Ed  Meese  was  making  headlines  to  Washing- 
ton with  his  own  EIOA  problems,  my  hus- 
band attempted  to  get  the  Court  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  agree  to  a  change  of 
venue  to  order  that  he  might  have  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  the  courtroom.  The  Justice 
Department  vehemently  opposed  the  re- 
quest and  the  Court  dded  with  the  Justice 
Departmoit  A  ccmsovative  Republican  get- 
ting a  fair  trial  to  Washingttm.  D.C,  which 
is  90%  liberal  Democrat  is  about  as  likely  ss 
a  Republican  candidate  sweeping  up  the 
votes  to  the  District.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment prosecutors  knew  this  political  dtua- 
tion  and  exploited  it  every  chance  they 
could  during  the  trial  by  reminding  the  Jury 
of  the  defendant's  conservative  political  and 
religious  attachmenta 

Fact  5.  Oeorge  was  the  only  member  of 
Congress  not  aUowed  to  amend  his  EIOA 
forms,  while  hundreds  of  others  were  al- 
lowed to  alter  theirs,  even  after  complatota 
were  publicly  made  aa  noted  to  Washington 
Post  article  of  4-3»-«7. 

Fact  6.  The  Judge  who  sentenced  Oeorge 
to  prison  initially  granted  him  a  stay  and 
continued  the  stay  pending  a  new  appeaL 
This  was  done  over  the  objectives  of  pouting 
prosecutors  from  the  Justice  Department 
These  prosecutors  immediately  gathered 
their  forces  and  went  to  woi^  on  the  Judge, 
showing  her  the  "error  of  her  ways:"  and— 
surprise— withto  48  hours  she  had  reversed 
herself  and  sided  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. BCy  husband  was  immediately  ordered 
to  prison  with  littie  more  than  a  <tay  to  get 
his  personal  effecta  to  order.  Our  attorney 
asked  for  a  littie  additional  time,  and  of 
course,  the  Judge  would  not  even  condder 
it  Her  deddon  to  fast-track  my  husband  to 
prison  was  supported  whole-heartedly  by 
the  Justice  Department 

Fact  7.  A  Senate  hearing  was  held  last 
year  on  legislation  that  would  Iiave  amend- 
ed EIOA  and  clarified  Ita  Congresdonal 
totent  that  criminal  sanctions  should  not 
apply.  Justice  Department  Offldals  testified 
that  they  had  no  podtion  on  the  legislation. 
They  did,  however,  make  one  podtion 
known  to  Congress:  they  were  violently  op- 
posed to  m»Mng  the  legislation  retroactive 
to  when  EIOA  was  enacted  to  1978.  And 
they  minced  no  words;  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment didn't  care  whether  Congress  meant 
EIOA  violations  to  be  dvU  penalties  only. 
The  only  thing  these  officials  were  con- 
cerned about,  was  that  their  longtime  critic, 
Oeorge  Hanaen.  be  kept  locked  up  to  prison 
on  criminal  charges.  It  was  only  too  dear 
that  the  Justice  Department  didnt  care 
about  the  rest  of  Congress -as  long  as  they 
got  Hansen's  head. 

ntct  8.  My  husband  has  now  served  seven 
months  to  prison,  and  been  totally  under 
prison  snd  parole  officar  control  for  nearly 
a  fuU  year,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he 
reported  we^ly  to  a  probation  officer  for 
over  three  years  prior  to  Incarceration.  He 
lost  his  solidly  hdd  seat  to  Congress  by  less 
than  300  votes  (out  of  onr  300,000  votes 


cast)  because  of  this  toquialtion.  He  Is  sad- 
dled with  a  massive  legal  debt  We  sold  our 
home  and  family  car  and  personal  possea- 
dons  to  order  to  pay  the  government 
$40,000  ftoe  (the  '"■■^'"■"«  penalty  Oeorge 
could  have  gotten,  which  of  course,  was  de- 
manded by  the  Justice  Department  and 
rubber  stamped  by  the  Judge).  After  aU  of 
this,  my  husband  came  home  from  prison, 
not  a  bitter  man.  but  a  man  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  oonttoue  to  work  for  in- 
dividual liberty  and  fairness— aU  to  hopes  of 
making  our  great  country  even  better.  Tet 
his  desire  to  help  people  whose  individual 
ri^ta  are  ))dng  violated  by  unfair  and  re- 
presdve  government  sgency  tactics  contin- 
ues to  be  a  crime  to  some  peoide's  eyes,  par- 
ticularly the  eyes  of  rule-minded  biueau- 
crata  who  pursue  the  idea  that  government 
is  to  dominate,  not  serve  the  people. 

Fact  9.  Oeorge  w»n— n  the  ultimate  IRS 
critic,  was  recently  arrested— without  a  war- 
rant—on. of  aU  days.  April  15.  He  was  to  sn 
airport  to  Omaha.  Nebraska,  preparing  to 
board  a  plane  scheduled  for  Washington, 
after  Just  speaking  to  a  Baptist  Churdi 
gathering.  How  the  government  views  such 
a  speech  or  trip  as  a  threat  to  sodety  is 
amadng  to  me.  The  records  show  that  the 
original  request  for  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  because  he  was  seen  attending  his  own 
Mormon  Church  on  a  Sunday  to  our  home- 
town of  PocateUo.  Idaho,  whfle  on  a  trip 
which  had  been  originally  approved  by  his 
t>arole  officer.  The  Oovemment  agoita  un- 
lawfully arrested  him  without  a  warrant  for 
allegedly  violating  his  parole  to  vtolatlon 
with  their  own  arrangementa  with  me  and 
my  husband.  They  shook  him  down,  hand- 
cuffed him  and  whisked  him  off  to  a  county 
JaiL  The  next  day.  they  brought  to  a  rented 
Learjet  from  Washington  and  flew  him 
back,  to  shackles,  to  Natlcmal  Airport  and 
booked  him  under  the  alias,  "Fred  Smlth.~ 
to  Alexandria  cnty  Jail— aU  by  the  govern- 
ment's own  admisdcn  to  hide  him  from  the 
media.  This  act  has  been  publicly  de- 
nounced by  ACXU  spokesmen  and  other 
prominent  dvil  rlghta  leaders  ss  a  blatant 
violaticm  of  the  Constitutional  rlghta  of 
Oeorge  Hansen,  the  media,  and  the  public. 

Fact  10.  Oeorge  has  been  fasting  for  over 
a  month  since  his  arrest  having  decided 
that  enough  Is  enough.  Many  murderers, 
rapista  and  thieves  fare  better  at  the  hands 
of  our  government  than  a  man  accused  of 
conunitting  a  victimless  crime.  Pec^de  who 
have  Idlled  and  maimed  are  released  eariy 
from  our  prisons  due  to  such  excuses  as 
overcrowding,  yet  it  seems  tlie  Justice  De- 
partment will  always  have  a  ceU  for  Oeorge 
waiMOTi^  anywhere  to  the  Country.  My  hus- 
band has  let  it  dearly  be  known  that  he  will 
not  eat  until  the  Congress,  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  White  House  gives  podtlve 
todication  that  serious  attention  wiU  be 
given  to  a  legal  system,  tilted  to  the  rich 
and  the  famous,  which  grinds  to  mulch  the 
rlghta  of  the  average  dtten.  His  own  fair 
treatment  would  be  a  good  start  What  ever 
did  happen  to  the  Idea  of  the  punishment 
fitting  the  crime,  and  treating  people  equal- 
ly under  the  law? 

I  respectfully  suggest  if  the  Department 
of  Justice  can  answer  that  question,  then 
maybe  the  Justice  Department  can  answer 
these  questions  also:  Why  is  the  government 
so  afraid  of  my  buslMnd?  Is  it  because  be  re- 
fuses to  become  a  l>eaten  man  and  to  dtsoon- 
ttoue  Ills  criticism  of  the  heavy-handedneas 
that  some  to  our  government  exerdse?  The 
gennal  fate  of  conscientious  whistleblowers. 
like  my  husband,  is  grim.  Is  this  how  our 
government  treata  ita  critics?  Can  anyone 
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.    Ib  to   ptrtttt 

..,,^_ iwanHjtoMka  as 

i  wbo  ■hofnlil  be  lockad  up.  Woold 
_^  otA  bav*  ban  piowcutwrt  if  be 

dUit  roek  the  boat  eo  iBodir 

I  BOTar  ttam^it  tUi  Mrt  itf  tbtnc  oould 
bwpMi  iB  ABMtiea.  Mot  in  thto  dajr  of  oon- 
fl«B  tar  oMI  ilglita.  Mot  ben  tn  our  own  Ma- 
ttauli  CapttaL  And  bow  can  our  deeted  otfl- 
dak  and  mtmbwa  of  thk  Admliilatntkm 
qnntip^  to  My.  "tbera^  nottalnt  we  can 
dof"  Wban  aa  Amerieaii  reporter  was  re- 
eaotly  amated  In  the  Soviet  VnkKi  and 
tbiown  Into  prlBon.  every  barcatntaw  tactic 
and  pffH^'"*'  atntacy  waa  uaed  tmtfl  be  waa 
free  v^  baok  again  on  our  own  aoO.  Tet 
bare  at  boue  in  AaMrtea.  wbera  we  all 
ilnnfVi  equally  enjoy  the  protection  of  tbe 
Bm  of  RltfitB.  an  *-'*««»nt  man  atta  in  jaO 
liwiaiT  fovemment  ottleialB  continue  to 
■twwf  off  tbelr  le^  and  moral  reapooatbO- 
tUaa,  aayiiw  our  banda  are  tied.  Sven  in  tbe 
Soviet  Utalon.  govennBcnt  dlvldenta  are  re- 
leaaed  from  prlaon.  Ironically.  George 
atwped  into  bis  "parole  trap"  in  America 
IMb.  tbe  very  day  Sakbarov 
totally    pardoned    in 


Ify  biHband  needs  your  belp.  He  must  not 
eaottame  to  be  persecuted  for  bavlnc  tbe 
eouiaae  to  serve  bis  country  and  ficbt  to 
hrtim  tatmtm  and  Justlee  to  lU  people.  Tbia 
li  why  be  Is  CMttnc  and  praytng.  His  family 
pleads  for  blm  to  eat.  He  says  be  bas  bis 
triMt  in  God.  in  America,  and  in  bis  fellow 
oountiyaMn.  I  implore  you.  in  tbe  name  of 
JiMtlwi  and  matey,  to  beoome  fully  aware  of 
bta  pUiM  and  to  add  your  great  office  to 
tbe  flgbt  for  bla  freedom.  If  people  will  not 
lifiip  Oeonge  Hanaen  agalnat  tbls  terrible  In- 
Justkni.  tben  they  will  bave  no  moral  right 
to  stand  and  crttldae  other  injustice  in 


UMI 


The  time  for  aetkn  and  for  Justice  is  long 
post  due.  I  pray  that  you  will  reaptmd  with 
an  the  ri^teoos  imfr^"""  of  your  great 
heart 

SInoerely  youra. 

Conns  HAiraai. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlsttngulihed  mAjorlty  leader  for 
hiHiiigiiiy  in  thJa  time  for  me  tonight.  I 
feel  deeply  about  it  I  do  not  pan  Judg- 
ment aa  whether  Justice  was  done  or 
Justiee  was  not  done.  I  do  not  ask  my 
coUeagues  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  cast  Judgment  on  anything. 

But  I  would  say  whether  we  think 
CoogreHman  wimafn  had  a  fair  trial 
or  not  a  fair  trial  or  any  of  those  docu- 
ments, I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  that.  I 
Just  simply  think  that  enough  is 
^mmigh.  What  more  do  we  want  to  ex- 
tract out  of  this  man?  He  has  paid  his 
flue.  He  has  vent  over  6  months  in 
Jan.  He  has  been  treated  as  any  other 
criminal  would  be  treated  In  our 
system.  He  has  had  to  face  all  the  hu- 
T«nt««/m«  and  I  think  It  Is  time,  no 
matter  how  hlg  our  Government  may 
be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  prtait  In  the  Rboobd.  an  article 
that  Just  appeared  In  a  recent  Harry 
SehultB  Newsletter  that  points  out 
that  around  the  country  now  people 
■re  starting  to  write  about  George  V. 
Hansen  as  a  political  ivlsoner.  I  am 
not  ftfl~«"g  here  on  the  Soiate  floor 


saying  he  is  or  is  not  a  political  prison- 
tf .  I  do  not  think  that  is  my  decision 
to  make.  But  I  do  think  that  the  ap- 
pearance is  growing  dally  that  that  is 
the  case  and  the  article  that  I  print  In 
the  RaooRD  is  a  sample  that  I  hope 
pe<9le  at  the  Justice  Department  wiU 
read  what  is  written  in  the  Harry 
Schulta  Newsletter.  These  are  showing 
up  aU  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RaooBO,  as  follows: 
Tax  IwiiBHATioiiAL  Bauy  Schdlix  IxmB 

ltS4 

Unbelievably  (altho  very  UtUe  is  anymore) 
ez-Ccngreasman  (for  7  tenns)  Geo.  Hsnsen, 
Idaho,  was  re-imprlsixied  for  alleged  parole 
violation.  He  is  America's  No.  1  political 
prisoner.  His  initial  arrest  4e  Jailing  was  a 
tnvesty  of  Justice  beyond  belief  (that's  bow 
tbey  can  get  away  with  It).  His  re-arrest  re- 
inforced what  many  of  we  freedom  flgbters 
charge  that  the  IRS  Is  out  of  oontroL  His 
persecution  was/Is  clearly  related  to  bla 
book  f>n»'<«tng  the  IR8:  bis  re-airest  related 
to  bis  continued  speeches  sgainst  the  crimi- 
nal behavior  of  the  ITS  tax  agmcy  whom 
even  Congress  is  afraid  to  restrict  A  recent 
BUI  (&579)  to  rein  in  the  IRS  Is  flounder- 
Inr.    despite    99%    popular    support.    The 
Bureau-rats  even  dared  to  hold  Hanswi  for 
la  hours  under  an  alias  name  so  neither 
press,  family  or  friends  cud  find  him:  an- 
other C<Hi8tltutlonal  violation.  They  also 
bad  no  copy  of  the  complaint  thus  an  ille- 
gal arrest  on  3  counts.  Hansen  went  on 
hunger  strike  to  protest  the  new  arrest  See 
what  your  local  press  sea  about  this.  If  sny- 
ttiiTu  GH  wants  a  presidential  pardon.  He 
had  in  fact  not  broken  the  law,  but  IRS  con- 
strued it  so.  Justice  is  only  occasionally 
available  in  the  US  anymore.  Hslms  shud 
demand  RR  pardon  this  FF.  IRS.  TL/CFR 
want  GH  dead.  An  arranged  accident  or 
mysterious   Olness/hospital/no   autopay   U 
the  usual  tactic  ala  ICcCartby.  Naticmal  Co- 
alition of  ntS  whistle  blowers  is  trying  to 
help  GH.  Big  media  avoiding  story.  ...  US 
halm  aea:  "Cnient  told  me  his  bank  fOed  a 
report  on  him  becuz  he  cashed  a  $640  check. 
Privacy  Is  gone!".  .  .  .  E^uope  heading  that 
way  unless  stopped  fast  Ministerial  Comm, 
Council  of  Europe  meets  6/18-36  to  vote  on 
Convention  of  mutual  aaalstance  In  tax  mat- 
toK  a  fiscal  dragnet  Global  Glasnost  of 
Euro  bank  acntsft  tax  Info.  A  few  wiU  vote 
no.  OT  abstain.  To  defeat  it  lobbying  needed: 
costs  money.  Unless  you  want  Europe  to  be 
a  money  gulag,  send  contributirai.  A  free- 
dom battle  in  any  country  involvee  us  aU. 
I'm  sending  $1K.  Needs  lOOK  Swfr.  Send  to 
Anton  Keller,  Swiss  Investors  Protection 
Aaso,  P.O.  Box  M13. 4002  Basel.  Switx.  Euro 
dtiaens  should  teU  their  leglslatots  to  vote 

No US  bureaucracy  came  w/ln  a 

whisker  of  admitting  the  truth.  New  US 
postage  stamp  actiuOly  has  words  Big 
Btt>ther  on  itl  Is  22c  stamp  re  the  Tlf CA 
saying:  Big  Brother /Big  Sisters.  But  it's  get- 
ting closer  to  reality.  .  .  .  The  epitome  of 
how  vicious  Big  Brother  has  beoome.  A  Jus- 
tification of  the  word  Gestapo  when  refer- 
ring to  maggoU  of  the  SEC.  IRS.  IR.  T-mm. 
Customs.  VAT  men  etc,  is  HOW  they  arrest 
people.  Pre  BB,  an  officer  would  Just 
murmur  quietly:  please  crane  this  way.  Sir. 
But  now:  when  they  arrested  thoae  stk 
brkrs.  SBC  thugs  walked  onto  NYSE  floor 
dc  handcuffed  theml  Am  if  tbey  would  run 
away  or  pun  a  gun.  Tlie  only  one  with  guts 
enough  to  point  to  the  "rude  way  aUeged 


perpetratotB  were  apprehended"  was  Alan 
^>M»i««n  (Barrens).  And  when  ex  Congress- 
man HaiMsn  waa  re-arrested  recently  they 
imt  *>*^  in  handcuffs,  leg  irons  dt  a  chain 
around  his  waist  in  a  planet  If  theae  men 
were  murdoera.  such  taetica  would  be  ok. 
As  white  collar  suspects,  not  yet  proven 
guilty,  cuffs  R  used  to  flaunt/prove  the 
power  of  government  agents  to  squash 
anyone.  Sadlstlc7  Power-mad?  Intimldatary? 
BkXt  Government  too  big?  U  decide. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  time  for  5  minutes  and  then  there 
will  be  time  left  for  the  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESroiNG  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  encourage  the  Jiistice  De- 
partment and  others  to  not  allow  an 
excess  to  go  on  for  too  long  an  ex- 
tended time  where  it  only  creates  the 
illusion  or  the  reality  that  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
are  so  Important  in  this  ooimtry  such 
as  having  taxpayers  voluntarily  pay 
their  taxes  and  people  voluntarily  co- 
operate to  make  this  country  the  great 
society  that  It  is.  the  great  coimtry 
that  it  is  to  live  in. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 


SANDINISTA  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Idr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  briefly  for  the  purpose  of 
both  publicly  congratulating  the 
Washington  Post  and  more  important- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  story 
which  the  Post  ran  recently  which  is 
the  reason  for  my  commendation. 

On  Monday,  May  18.  1987.  the 
Washington  Post  on  page  Al  ran  a 
very  lengthy,  exhaustively  document- 
ed story  by  their  correspondent  Wil- 
liam Branlgan  and  his  thorough  and 
carefully  doctmiented  report  of  the 
pattern  of  Sandlnlsta  human  rights 
violations  was  such  that  I  have  soiight 
to  have  it  reprinted  and  will  ask  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Ricord  because 
I  think  the  Post  and  Mr.  Branlgan 
have  performed  an  extraordinary  serv- 
ice in  leading  his  readers  to  the  ghast- 
ly truth  that  what  we  conceive  of  as 
human  rights  to  be  accommodated  by 
any  decent  civilization  have  been  con- 
sistently denied,  that  they  are 
breached  routinely  with  sickening  cru- 
elty and  tnViiimaniy  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Just  briefly  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Branlgan's  story. 

It  wHl  give  something  of  the  flavor 
of  his  very  detailed  account 

In  citing  the  studies  made  by  inde- 
pendent international  human  rights 
groups,  he  has  cited  the  ail-page 
report  published  last  July  by  the  New 


York-based  International  League  for 
Human  Rights. 

Tbe  study  chargea  that  the  Sandinista 
government  vlolatea  several  international 
agreements  it  bas  signed,  notably  tbe  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Ctvfl  and  PoUtlcal 
Ri^ta.  throuiAi  "atWtrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention," uae  of  "torture  and  cruel,  inhuman 
and  AmfrmMw\f  treatment  or  punishment"  of 
prisoners,  faflure  to  "comport  vrith  tbe  min- 
imum due  process  standards  effective  even 
in  a  state  of  emergency"  and  other  prac- 

Cltlng  several  other  reports,  let  me 
Just  excerpt  from  this  one.  the  report 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  which  Mr. 
Branlgan  describes  as: 

An  independent  body  that  began  by  de- 
nouncing violations  under  the  former 
r^ime  of  Anastasio  Somoea  In  1977  and 
now  documents  charges  against  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

In  a  26-page  report  published  April  30,  it 
chargea  that  "the  government  uses  poUdes 
of  terror  and  Intimidation,  of  persecution 
and  blackmail,  against  those  persona  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  who  refuse  to 
submit  without  protest  to  a  political  and 
ideological  plan  that  essentially  Ignores  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people." 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  go  on  In  the 
Interest  of  time,  but  I  most  seriously 
commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  take  the  brief  min- 
utes required  to  read  the  three  pages 
which  the  Post  saw  fit  to  run  on  the 
front  page  of  last  Monday's  newspa- 
per. I  commend  the  Post  for  the  place- 
ment and  for  the  generous  space 
which  they  accorded  to  this  subject. 
They  accorded  it  the  space  and  the 
placement  it  deserves. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  the  same  wide  readership  and 
attention  which  the  story  deserves  and 
which  this  very  much  misunderstood 
subject  of  rights  in  so-called  democrat- 
ic Nicaragua  so  desperately  requires.  If 
they  do.  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  did  upon  reading  this  story, 
and  that  is  that  only  the  hopelessly 
deluded  can  possibly  read  Mr.  Branl- 
gan's chilling  catalog  of  Sandinista 
atrocities  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  still  find  it  possible  to 
excuse  or  to  rationalize  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  BCr.  Branlgan's 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday.  May  18.  1987.  be  printed  in 
theRBOOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Fnnn  the  Washington  Post  May  18, 1987] 
Paxixxm  op  Abuses  Laid  to  SAiiDnnsTAs:  Ds- 

TAimxs,  Rnmxs  Gaoors  Chaxob  Toarnax, 

Orraxasivx  ComnitKirr 

(By  wniiam  Branlgan) 

Tipltapa.  Nicaragua— Last  month,  two  car- 
loads of  %iM«"««**  secret  police  puUed  up 
to  Rosa  Moreira  Trana's  ilAety  wooden 
aback  here  and  arreeted  the  58-yearold 
widow  and  two  of  her  12  children:  a  26-year- 


old  son  and  a  22-year-old  pregnant  daugh- 
ter. 

So  began  18  daya  of  suffering  and  terror 
for  one  of  tbe  tho»issn«1«  of  mearaguans 
wbo  bave  passrrt  through  the  Sandinista 
prison  system.  Moreira's  story  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  human  rights  violations— including 
arbitrary  arreata  and  torture— under  the 
Sandinista  government  as  it  wages  an  esca- 
lating war  with  U.8.-bai&ed  rd>els,  who  also 
have  been  charged  with  wldemread  abuses. 

Aooordlng  to  Mordra.  she  and  her  chO- 
dren  were  taken  to  Managua's  notorious  El 
Chipote  prison,  where  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  rebd  leader  and  placed  in  a  tiny,  sti- 
fling, lice-infested  oeU  with  a  sted  door,  no 
light  and  only  a  hole  In  the  celling  to  let  in 
air. 

Already  at  tbe  facility  operated  by  tbe 
secret  police  was  another  son,  who  had  been 
picked  up  at  work  in  Managua  tbe  day 
before.  She  said  she  was  targeted  as  a  sus- 
pected rebd  because  her  family  hails  from  a 
southern  part  of  tbe  country,  where  the  in- 
surgents enjoy  sm>port 

During  her  detention.  Moreira  said, 
guards  deprived  her  of  sleep,  menaced  her 
with  a  snake,  gave  her  pills  that  made  her 
sick  and  threatened  to  kiU  her  chUdren.  At 
one  point  she  said,  she  heard  a  man  being 
beaten  and  was  told  it  was  one  of  her  sons. 

Pinany.  iU  and  terrified  after  18  days  of 
solitary  confinement  In  a  daik  cell.  Moreira 
said,  ahe  aigned  a  confession  that  she  waa 
not  aUowed  to  read  and  was  rdeased  along 
with  her  daughter.  Now,  Moreira  said, 
police  have  told  her  that  she  and  her 
datighter  are  imder  Indefinite  "house 
arrest,"  although  neither  has  appeared  In 
court.  Her  two  sons  are  still  in  El  Chipote. 

Nearby,  In  Tlpltapa's  state  penitentiary 
known  as  the  Modd  Prison,  Isidora  Zapata 
Zdedon,  a  29-yearold  nurse,  is  serving  a  30- 
year  sentence  for  what  is  officially  described 
as  sn  "offense  against  public  order  and  secu- 
rity." A  Sandinista  official  said  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  rebd  task  force  chief.  A  human 
rights  activist  said  she  was  accused  of  treat- 
ing wounded  rebels. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  last 
year,  Zeledon  said  that  after  her  arrest  in 
December  1982,  when  she  was  two  months 
pregnant  she  was  beaten  and  sexually 
abused  by  guards,  confined  In  a  coffln-Ilke 
cell,  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  three 
days  and  locked  In  a  toUet,  where  she  was 
forced  to  sleep  naked  on  a  wet  floor. 

Zeledon  wrote  that  she  became  so  thirsty 
at  one  point  that  she  drank  slimy  water 
from  the  toilet  tank.  She  was  interrogated 
with  a  pistol  at  her  temple  and  eventually 
signed  a  confession  that  her  Interrogators 
said  would  lead  to  her  rdease,  Zeledon 
wrote.  Instead,  according  to  a  human  rights 
advocate,  it  was  uaed  ss  the  only  evidence 
agabist  her  when  a  Sandlnlsta  court  sen- 
tenced her  to  30  years  in  prison  in  1984. 

On  ApriU  22,  according  to  an  Interior  Min- 
istry communique,  three  suspected  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries," or  contras,  accused  of 
blowing  up  utility  pylons  were  shot  to  death 
after  they  were  taken  to  point  out  an  arms 
cache  and  aUegedly  tried  to  escape. 

Three  days  later,  GeiL  Humberto  Ortega, 
the  Sandlnlsta  defense  minister,  said,  "Now 
the  government  wiU  get  tough  with  terror- 
ists and  tower-dynamiters."  He  added.  "The 
Army  and  the  people  have  been  directed  to 
execute  revolutionary  Justice  against  aU 
those  elements  who  are  surprised  while  car- 
ryhig  out  terrorist  acts  against  dvlllan  and 
economic  targeta."  as  wdl  as  "those  wbo  in- 
directly collaborate  in  such  actions." 

Interviews  with  f onner  detainees,  relatives 
of  political  priaoners  and  human  rights  ac- 


tivists, as  wen  as  reports  by  human  rla^ta 
investigators,  suggest  that  Nicaragua's  San- 
dlnlsta government  vlolatea  tbe  human 
rlghta  of  Ita  dtiaens  on  a  large  scale.  The  in- 
terviewees and  the  written  reporta  dte  in- 
stanoee  of  artiitrary  arrest  psycbolagloal 
and  physical  torture,  dlsappiBaranoea,  trials 
by  kangaroo  courta.  mystolous  deaths  of 
suspects  under  detention,  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  peasants  and  aerial  bombing  of  d- 
vtllans  in  remote  areaa. 

The  government  acknowledges  that  its 
miUtary  and  security  forces  abuse  some 
human  rights,  but  insists  these  are  isolated 
rases  that  reault  in  severe  punishment  Au- 
thorities generaUy  deny  or  dedlne  comment 
<m  the  most  serious  violations.  A  govern- 
mental human  rights  commission  focuses 
almost  exdudvely  on  abuses  by  the  rebels, 
which  have  been  documented  and  con- 
demned as  well  by  a  number  of  foreign 
human  rights  organisations. 

IHTXBirATIOHAL  POCUS 

These  human  rights  violations  by  the  oon- 
trss— induding  the  killing  of  dvilians.  kid- 
naping, torture,  summary  executions,  at- 
tacks on  non-mllltary  targets  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  land  mines  also  bave  been  ex- 
tensively reported  by  new  media.  Less  has 
emerged  about  Sandinista  violations,  which 
generally  have  not  attracted  as  much  inter- 
national attention  as  the  contra  abuaea. 

Reporting  on  Nicaragua's  human  ri^ts 
situation  takes  place  In  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical atmosphere  In  which  the  buQt-tn 
biases  of  groups  that  oppose  the  contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  account 
None  of  the  hiunan  rights  groups  operating 
in  Nicaragua  is  generally  recognised  as  tm- 
parUaL 

One  of  tbe  first  detaOed  studies  by  an  In- 
dependent International  human  rights  orga- 
nization was  a  211-page  report  published 
last  July  by  the  New  York-based  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  The  study 
charges  that  the  Sandinista  government  vio- 
lates several  international  agreements  it  has 
signed,  notably  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  through  "arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention."  use  of  "torture 
and  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment"  of  prisoners.  faUure 
to  "comport  with  the  minimum  due  ] 
standards  effective  even  in  a  state  of  > 
gency"  and  other  practices. 

In  a  117-page  report  Issued  in  February, 
the  human  rights  group  Americas  Watch 
states.  "The  government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages, ss  a  matter  of  policy,  in  abudve  inter- 
rogation tactics  against  prisoners,  Induding 
psychological  pressure  and  threats  used  to 
secure  their  oonfesdons."  It  dtes  "the  use 
of  very  smaU  cells,  deep  deprivation  and 
food  and  water  deprivation." 

However,  the  organization,  which  saya  it 
oppooea  U.8.  support  for  the  contras,  ab- 
solves the  Sandinista  government  of  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture,  noting  that  cases  it 
bas  found  "represent  isolated  Instances,  not 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy." 

Unlike  some  other  non-incaraguan 
groups,  Americas  Watch  does  not  see  "a  pat- 
tern of  violations"  of  the  laws  of  war,  the 
right  to  life  and  physical  integrity  of  detain- 
ees and  forced  <Maappearancea,  It  says  such 
cases  that  do  occur  "do  not  reflect  a  govern- 
ment policy  to  commit  them  or  to  tolerate 
them." 

That  view  is  disputed  by  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rlghta,  an 
indepoident  body  that  began  by  denouncing 
violations  under  the  former  regime  of  Ansa- 
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Ite  rapoit  aaaarta  that  In  the  Ocneral  Dl- 
raetocate  of  State  Seeuritya  "operationa 
ceDten."  of  irtileh  there  are  nine  major 
onea.  Ih**-"**^  B  cailpote.  ptdltical  detaln- 
e«  an  "■nhjeoted  to  an  ktaidB  of  torture  and 
mtatnatment  so  that  they  aign  dedaratkma 
that  tn  moat  caaea  they  are  not  permitted  to 
i«ad  and  In  wbkix  they  incriminate  them- 
ael««B  or  ImpHr***'  others  In  'oounterrerolu- 
tionary  acttrttlea."' 


llMae  detention  ftr"«*«—  are  off -Umlta  to 
an  human  rights  organlntlana.  tncludtng 
the  goftemment's  own  commlasison  and  the 
IntemattaBal  Committee  of  the  Red  Croas. 
The  r^ort  also  says  that  stnoe  October 
19W.  it  has  received  cwmplahito  of  33  cases 
In  whldi  persona  were  kUled  upon  or  after 
betaw  arwted.  In  addition.  It  says,  the  Per- 
manent Oonmlaslcn  Is  corraitly  Investlgat' 
Ing  aSO  caaea  of  posons  who  disappeared 
after  having  been  captured  by  Sandlnlsta 
aothofttlea. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, a  New  Tork-based  lay  Roman  CathoUc 
buman  rli^ta  organisation  headed  by  a  Nic- 
aiaguan  erttie  of  the  SandlnisU  govem- 
iiH<nt,  Mys  that  more  than  300,000  Nicara- 
guam.  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population, 
have  left  their  country  since  the  1079  Sandi- 
ntata  takeover  becauae  of  abuses  faielurtlng 
■itltrary  arrest,  ttffture  and  the  bombing  of 
hffliMM  In  rural  areas  wha«  contras  are 
active. 

In  an  Interview.  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  denied  most  of  these  charges  as  "ri- 
dieulous."  He  said  that  "historicaUy  a  large 
number  of  Nicaraguans  have  lived  outside 
the  country"  and  that  they  could  amount  to 
300,000,  "but  only  a  mhior  part  of  them  are 
rcfugeea."  He  said  that  "probably  there 
have  been  air  attacks  by  planes  or  hellcop- 
ters  against  counterrevolutionary  tmits"  in 
areaa  dted  by  the  PuebU  Institute  report, 
but  he  denied  that  any  etvflian  settlements 
had  eva  been  attadwL 

Barge  denied  that  intorogators  torture  or 
"practice  violenoe"  against  prlscmers,  but  he 
tmUmtr*  that  state  security  priamis  would 
oontlnue  to  be  off-limits  to  human  rights 
groupa.  "We  dont  permit  prisoners  to  be 
seen  during  interrogation  becauae  that 
would  obstruct  the  investigations."  he  said. 
The  Interior  minister,  <me  of  nine  eaman- 
danteB  on  the  Hamttr****  National  Dbrector- 
ate  that  nnw  the  country,  also  denied 
ehargea  by  a  bigli-ranktng  Interior  Ministry 
defector.  Alvaro  Joae  BakUnn  AvOea,  that 
Bofge  had  ordered  "special  measures," 
nMiaiitnf  summary  executions,  of  certain  po- 
litical enemies  of  the  aandhilstas.  Borge 
friUH  BaMir*"  a  "traitor"  who  Is  "fuU  of 
i^^imwTiy  for  the  revolution"  and  "invented 
tiite  out  of  thin  air." 

"I  am  oppoaed  hlstorkally  to  aU  types  of 
abuaea,  and  everyone  In  Nicaragua  knows 
it,"  Barge  said.  "No  leader  of  the  revolultion 
haa  ever  ordered  a  murder,"  he  added.  "I 
dent  want  to  aay  that  murders  have  not 
been  i*—'«««**^m«.  but  those  comrartfs  who 
have  ecnmltted  murders  have  been  ivos- 
'  by  courts  and  aentenced  up  to  30 
iln 


Borge  said  that  among  the  security  forces, 
"hundreds  have  been  punlahed"  for  various 
offenses.  inr>'M«"g  abuae  of  priaonets. 

According  to  figures  released  by  Borge  in 
tiM  interview  May  9,  there  were  10.393  pria- 
oners  in  various  Sandlnlsta  priaona.  inehid- 
ing  133  In  State  Security  centers.  He  esti- 
mated that  alwut  70  percent  of  the  rest 
were  JaQed  for  "common  Crimea."  He  Indi- 
cated that  snags  have  delayed  a  plan  to  re- 
lease about  600  former  NaUimal  Guardsmen 
JafledBtaioel979. 

VOma  Nunea,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion of  Human  lUgbts,  a  government- 
sponsored  group,  gave  ramewbat  different 
figures.  She  said  there  were  about  9.600 
prisoners.  Including  300  in  State  Security 
detention  centers,  2,333  former  National 
Guardsmen  and  1.S00  to  1,600  other 
"counter-revolutionaries." 

However,  according  to  Uno  Hernandez, 
the  head  of  the  nongovernmental  Permar 
nent  Commission  on  Hiunan  Rights,  only 
the  figure  for  the  imprisoned  National 
Guardsmen  Is  not  In  dispute.  In  addition,  he 
said,  there  are  "no  fewer  than  7,000  political 
prisoners"  In  a  total  estimated  prison  popu- 
lation of  about  14,000,  Including  up  to  1,600 
held  in  State  Security  facilities. 

In  an  interview.  Hernandez  criticized  what 
he  said  were  understated  figures  on  poUUcal 
prisoners  published  by  some  international 
organizations.  induiUng  Americas  Watch, 
whose  latest  report  gives  figures  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  "political  prisoners"  that  total 
slightly  leas  than  the  SandlnisU  commis- 
sion's figures. 

Hernandez  also  complained  that  anticon- 
tra  V&  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch. 
Witness  for  Peace  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America  tended  to  soft- 
pedal  Sandlnlsta  human  rights  violations  or 
explain  them  as  "Isolated  cases"  out  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

"They  try  to  call  attention  to  violations  by 
the  contras."  Hernandez  said.  "They  do 
work  that  is  eminently  political  against  the 
North  American  administration.  We  think 
these  organizations  have  every  right  to 
oppose  their  government's  policy  of  arming 
warring  factions  In  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  don't  have  the  right  to  distort  our 
reality  to  achieve  this." 

A  Witness  for  Peace  spokesman  in  Mana- 
gua countercharged  that  the  Permanent 
Commission  does  "selective  reporting"  and 
takes  a  "biased  view." 

Hernandez  mentioned  the  case  of  Sof  onias 
CIsneros.  president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Union 
of  Christian  School  Parents'  Associations, 
who  was  arrested  May  14. 1988.  at  his  home 
after  'wif<T»g  a  speech  denoimdng  what  he 
said  was  the  Mandst-Lenlnist  orientation  of 
the  BandlnM*  education  program. 

In  a  written  account,  CIsneros  said  he  was 
taken  to  El  Chipote  prison,  where  he  was 
tortured  and  threatened  with  death  by  the 
chief  of  the  General  Directorate  of  State 
Security.  Comandante  Lenin  Cema.  Later 
that  night,  CIsneros  said,  he  was  dumped 
naked  In  a  Managua  street  "You  cant  say 
it's  a  case  out  of  control  if  it  was  handled 
personally  by  Loiin  Cema."  Hernandez 
said. 

"A  KHID  OF  ABUSX" 

Borge  acknowledged  that  CIsneros  was 
"subjected  to  a  kind  of  abuse,  but  not  to  the 
extent  he  claimed."  because  he  had  "insult- 
ed" leadng  "martyrs  of  the  revolution."  But 
Borge  denied  that  Cema  was  Involved  and 
said  "another  comrade"  had  been  punished 
In  the  case.  Cema  did  not  reqwnd  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  Interview. 


According  to  Hemandes  and  other  Nicara- 
guan aouroea,  ftandiniirtf  authoritlea  recent- 
ly have  been  cracking  down  on  a  new  orga- 
nisation called  the  Jan.  33  Movemfcnt  of 
Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners.  The  group, 
founded  in  January  to  lobby  for  a  general 
smneaty  and  better  treatment  for  political 
detaineea,  says  it  numbers  more  than  160 
active  members  and  some  4,000  affiliated 
relatives  of  prisoners. 

Several  members  Interviewed  said  they 
had  been  threatened  by  State  Security  men 
recently  and  warned  to  quit  the  movonent 
At  least  Ave  have  been  detained  briefly  by 
the  secret  police. 

One  monber,  Tmnasa  Hemandes,  a 
former  Sandlnlsta  militant  who  says  her  Im- 
prisoned husband  was  once  a  bodyguard  for 
Daniel  Ortega,  said  authorities  had  threat- 
ened to  jaU  her  for  her  activities  and  al- 
ready had  dr^ted  her  16-year-old  son  in 
"reprisal."  She  said  her  husband  had  been 
Jailed  several  times  after  falling  out  with 
the  a»TKMn»«ta«  In  1980  and  Joining  the 
Social  Christian  Party.  He  was  sentenced  in 
1986  to  three  years  for  Involvement  in  a 
contra  "internal  front." 

"After  the  revolution,  we  saw  that  there 
wasn't  democracy,  that  there  wasn't  the 
system  we  had  been  fighting  for."  Hernan- 
dez said.  She  said  she  would  remain  in  the 
Jan.  22  Movement  becauae  "it's  the  only 
way  we  can  face  up  to  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship." 

Another  member.  Violeta  de  Rugama,  said 
her  26-year-old  son,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama 
Suazo.  was  arrested  in  June  1984  shortly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  in 
Mexico  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  in  JaU 
for  alleged  Involvement  in  the  contra  "inter- 
nal front."  She  called  the  sentence  "re- 
venge" because  a  relative  with  a  similar 
name.  Manuel  Adan  Rugama  Acevedo.  also 
a  doctor.  Is  an  active  contra  commander. 
She  said  her  family's  private  hospital  had 
been  confiscated,  her  son  bad  been  pun- 
ished In  prison  and  a  warden  liad  warned 
her  tiiat  the  son  would  "disappear"  if  she 
continued  in  the  movement. 

In  a  separate  taiterview  at  her  shack  in  Ti- 
pitapa.  Rosa  Moreira  Trana  told  of  similar 
threats  as  she  described  her  Imprisonment 
last  month  In  El  Chipote  with  her  sons. 
Marclal  and  Lorenzo,  and  a  daughter,  Maria 
TynaiTta  At  One  point  as  she  listened  to  the 
screams  of  a  man  she  thought  was  a  son, 
she  said,  a  guard  came  and  "told  me.  "We're 
going  to  kill  Lorenzo.'  He  said  I  had  to  say 
who  were  the  contras  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  leader  of  the  counterrevolution, 
that  my  children  and  I  were  comrades  of 
those  who  were  blowing  up  pylons."  She 
continued.  "They  told  me  I  was  a  coimterre- 
volutionary,  that  I  was  with  the  CIA.  that  I 
was  in  contact  with  Reagan.  But  I  don't 
Imow  the  contras.  and  neither  do  my  chil- 
dren." 

Sitting  on  a  stool  In  her  yard  as  naked 
grandchildren  pli^ed  around  her  and  chick- 
ens pecked  in  the  dirt,  Moreira  sobbed  as 
she  recaUed  the  terror  of  her  interrogation: 
"I'm  afraid  they're  going  to  kUl  my  chil- 
dren. They  told  me  they  were  going  to  kill 
them  ...  kill  all  my  children  and  grandchil- 
dren." 

Her  daughter,  Maria  Ignada,  added. 
"They  told  us  that  if  we  talk  about  what 
they  said  to  us.  they  were  going  to  make  me 
disappear.  They  were  going  to  take  my 
brother  Lorenzo  and  me  and  make  it  look 
lilce  we  were  Idlled  In  combat  by  the  con- 
tras." 

"This  Is  the  clean  revolution  that  we  have 
In  Nicaragua."  Rosa  Moreira  said  when  she 


had  calmed  down.  "If  I  were  younger  and 
healthy,  maybe  I  would  be  with  the  con- 
tras." 

In  M'^T"  vnma  Nunez,  the  head  of 
the  Sandinistas'  rights  commission,  said  she 
was  not  aware  of  such  complaints  and  that 
her  commission  has  not  received  "any  de- 
nunciations of  torture."  Seated  in  her 
office,  which  ia  decorated  by  a  large  Sandl- 
nlsta flag,  portraits  and  busts  of  revolution- 
ary leaders  and  books  by  Fidel  Castro. 
Nunez  acknowledged  she  Is  a  "Sandlnlsta 
militant"  and  said  she  believes  in  being  a 
"good  Sandlnlsta." 

Of  the  mothers'  movement,  she  said.  "Of- 
ficially we  don't  know  of  their  existence. 
They  haven't  come  to  the  commission."  She 
added.  "I  don't  know  why  these  persons 
dcmt  come  here.  If  they  would  come  and 
make  a  complaint,  we  would  Immediately 
attend  to  it." 

Bfr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader  for  his  generosity  at 
this  late  hour  in  according  us  the  time 
to  make  these  statements. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  welcome. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mi.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
extension  of  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  A^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
if  the  following  calendar  orders  have 
been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle: 
Calendar  Order  No.  130.  Calendar 
Order  No.  133,  and  Calendar  Order 
No.  134.  I  believe  that  is  it  as  far  as 
the  calendar  of  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
those  items  have  been  approved  by  the 
majority. 

Mr.  BTRD.  htr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Orders  numbered  130.  133,  and 
134. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (&  345)  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a  competi- 
tive examination  process  be  used  for  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peUs  of  Federal  Government  agencies;  and 
to  provide  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
shaU  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  for   certain   administrative   pur- 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebOL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  S.  345,  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  Amendments 
Act  of  1987.  This  bill,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
CoHXH.  provides  for  an  important 
change  in  the  status  of  members  of 
the  boards  of  contract  appeals  of  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies.  This 
change  will  ensure  that  BCA  Judges, 
like  other  administrative  law  Judges, 
are  insulated  from  improper  influence 
and  control  by  other  agency  officials. 
The  bill  has  been  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Govenunent  Management,  which  I 
chair,  and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Currently,  indlvidiial  agencies  select 
their  BCA  Judges  without  any  inde- 
pendent testing  and  remove  them 
without  indei>endent  review.  Other 
Federal  administrative  law  Judges,  by 
contrast,  are  selected  from  a  Govem- 
mentwide  register  and  can  be  removed 
only  if  "good  cause"  can  be  shown  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board.  S.  345  would  ensure  the 
independence  of  the  contracts  dispute 
process  by  extending  these  same  selec- 
tion and  removal  procedxires  to  BCA 
Judges. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  enhance 
the  independence  of  BCA  Judges  by 
exempting  them  from  agency  perform- 
ance evaluations  and  by  guaranteeing 
periodic  step  increases  in  their  sala- 
ries. These  steps  are  essential  to 
ensure  the  kind  of  "blind  Justice"  that 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  Judicial 
system.  The  biU  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  national  Conference  of  Boards  of 
Contract  Appeals  Members  and  by  the 
public  contract  law  sections  of  both 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Bar  Association. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor CoHEH,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management, 
who  has  worked  diligently  to  ensure 
that  this  bill  will  become  law.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  Senator  GLDfir  and  Sen- 
ator Roth,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  for  their  sup- 
port and  expeditious  handling  of  this 
bilL  With  this  kind  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  hope  that  the  S.  345  will  soon 
become  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  amendments?  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  345)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 


&345 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottm  of 
RepreaenbMvei  of  the  Ifnited  Statm  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Contract  Dlapatas 
Act  Amendment  of  1967". 

Sic.  2.  Section  8(bXl)  of  the  Contract  Dto- 
putes  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  2386,  41  n.&C. 
697(bXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(l)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "selected"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  competitive  service,  selected  pursuant  to 
the  competitive  eramlnation  process  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,": 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  oompettttve  examina- 
tion shall  be  designed  to  demonstrate, 
among  other  appropriate  qualiflattons,  the 
applicant's  public  contract  law  expolenoe. 
A  separate  register  shaU  be  esablished  and 
maintained  for  candidates  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment of  such  boards."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 

(5)  by  designation  the  third  sentence  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(6)  by  designating  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences  as  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
1104(aX2),  332S(bX2>.  4301(2XD),  6336(a), 
and  7631  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  a 
member  of  any  agency  board  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  administrative  law 
Judge.". 

Sac.  3.  Members  of  agency  boards  of  con- 
tract appeals  serving  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  examined,  selected,  and  appoint- 
ed in  accordance  with  section  8(bXl)  of  the 
C^ontract  Diq>utes  Act  of  1978.  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Hix.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
w&s  Dftsscd* 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COBIPUTER  MATCHING  AND 
PRIVACT  PROTECTION  ACT  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  Calendar  Order  No. 
133. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follow*: 
A  bill  (S.  496)  to  amend  titie  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  privacy.  Integ- 
rity and  verification  of  data  disclosed  for 
computer  twafa'htny  to  establish  Data  Integ- 
rity Boards  within  Federal  agencies  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  f oUowtnr 

accnoN  L  SHORT  mix 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Computer 
M«t/.tih«g  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
19rr'. 
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(b)  of 

UBItad  States  Code,  la 

<1)  tagr  ■Mklv  oat  "at"  >t  the  end  of  pu*- 
■nphdU  ^   , 

(1)  b7  etrlkiiic  out  tbe  polod  st  the  end  of 
pangnvh  (U)  and  liifi"i>t  in  lieu  thereof 
■^01^,  and 

(S)  hf  wMbm  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
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"(U)  to  aiaclpent  aaenejr  or  non-Pedoal 
iiiaffiitnt  entltj  panuant  to  a  written 
-^♦#*.«..y  agreement  nnder  eubaectlon  <o)  of 
thteaeetkm.'*. 

(b)  KAiiann  Fwmums.— Sectten  66Sa  of 
title  •.  Unttad  Statea  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  leitnelmattng  iobaectlnna  (o).  (p). 
and  (a>  aa  fn^rtf**«~  (r).  (a),  and  (t).  re- 
weettvdy,  and 

(S)  tar  lMfTt*««c  after  eubaection  (n)  tbe 
f oQMrtnc  nev  aabaecttana: 

"(o)  Mtfanm  Aobbmbrb.— Prkv  to  dls- 
doaliw  any  zeeoid  whiefa  la  oontalned  In  a 
■yatem  of  reooada  to  a  recipient  asency  or 
non-VWeial  irr*'*'"!  entity  f or  uae  in  a 
fffffngm^ff  mf^^tihiy  ivofram.  a  aouroe 
agency  and  the  recipient  agency  or  non-Fed- 
eral «■»«***««"§  entity  aball  enter  into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  wadfytng— 

"(1)  the  Inatmeatfcwi.  purpoae.  and  legal 
anthoctty  for  -twtAnMinq  the  program: 

"(3)  a  deacttptlon  of  the  reoordi  that  will 
be  irt*^***^^  in^idlng  each  data  element 
that  wfQ  be  uaed.  the  approximate  number 
of  reoocda  that  will  be  matrhed,  and  tbe 
pnjected  starting  and  completion  datea  of 

"(S)  procedurea  for  notifying  upon  appU- 
eaUon  and  pertodleaUy  thereafter— 

"(A)  apidlcants  for  and  ledpientB  of  fi- 
nancial —*-*""—  or  payments  under  Feder- 
al benefit  programs,  and 

"(B)  appUcanta  for  and  holders  of  poai- 
tlona  aa  Federal  personnel, 
that  any  inf onnatian  provided  by  such  ap- 
pUcanta. recipients,  and  holders  m&y  be  sub- 
ject to  verification  through  matching  pro- 


"(4)  procedurea  for  verifying  information 
prodoeed  In  such  matrhing  program  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (p): 

"(5)  procedures  for  retentlim  and  destruc- 
tlon  of  records  created  by  such  matching 


"(6)  procedures  for  ensuring  the  adminis- 
trative, technical,  and  physical  security  of 
the  lecMds  matrhfil  and  the  results  of  such 


UMI 


"(7)  prohlbttlons  on  duplication  and  redls- 
doanre  of  recwds  provided  by  the  source 
agency  within  or  outside  tbe  recipient 
agency  or  the  non-Federal  matrhing  entity, 
onleaa  anthoclaed  by  the  aouroe  agency  with 
the  tenns  of  the  anthorlaatlan: 

"(•)  procedures  govetnlng  the  use  of  the 
records,  provided  by  the  source  agency  for 
uae  In  a  -"*"*''"ff  program  IncUKling  proce- 
durea governing  return  to  the  source  agency 
or  deatiuctlan  of  the  records  used  in  such 

~(9)  Information  on  aaaeaBnents  that  have 
been  made  on  the  accuracy  of  the  records 
that  wlD  be  uaed  In  such  matrhing  program, 
"(p)  Vtamcsnosi  um  Orwmiuaiii  To 
Caaramt  Fnmnoa.— (1)  In  order  to  protect 
any  taidlvldnal  wtaoae  reoorda  are  uaed  to 
vgrama.  no  recipient  agency. 
*— ***'*^  entity,  or  source 
_  may  wifr— «^.  terminate,  reduce,  or 
make  a  final  denial  of  any  *«'^~'««'  assist- 
anee  or  payment  under  a  Fednal  benefit 
program  to  audi  taidlvldaal.  or  take  other 
adverse  action  agatatat  such  bidlvldual  as  a 


reault  of  infcrmatlan  produced  by  such 
— ♦i.titny  iKograms.  until  such  sgency  or 
entity  has  independently  verified  such  in- 
foimatlan.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  iiitiafirtVin.  such  Independent  veriflca- 
tion  may  be  satisfied  by  verification  require- 
ments governing  such  Federal  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  Independent  verification  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  verification  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  asset  or  income  In- 
volved. 

"(B)  whether  such  individual  actually  has 
or  had  access  to  such  asset  or  inocme  for 
■uch  individual's  own  use.  and 

"(C)  the  period  or  periods  whoi  the  indi- 
vidual actually  had  such  asset  at  income. 

"(3)  No  recipient  sgency.  non-Federal 
.■■»/.>»iwiy  entity,  or  source  agency  may  sus- 
pend, terminate,  reduce,  or  make  a  final 
denial  of  any  financial  assistance  or  pay- 
ment under  a  Federal  benefit  program  to 
any  individual  deecilbed  in  paragraph  (1).  or 
take  other  adverse  action  against  such  indi- 
vidual as  a  result  of  Information  produced 
by  a  ™»t^><<«y  program,  until  such  individ- 
ual has  beoi  notified  by  such  agency  or 
entity  of  its  findings  and  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  contest  such  findings.  Such 
oiHwrtunity  may  be  satisfied  by  notice, 
hearing,  and  appeal  ri^ts  governing  such 
Federal  benefit  program. 

"(q)  Smictioiis.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  source  sgency 
may  disclose  any  record  which  is  contained 
in  a  system  of  records  to  a  recipient  agency 
or  non-Federal  matching  entity  for  a  match- 
ing program  if  such  source  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  tbe  requirements  of 
subsection  (p)  and  any  matching  agreement 
altered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (o)  are 
not  being  met  by  such  recipient  agency  or 
entity.". 

8BC  S.  NOnCI  OP  MATCHING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  NoncB  iM  Fkdbul  Raoxsna.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  563a  of  titie  S,  United 
States  C^ode,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  if  such  agency  is  a  recipient  agency 
or  a  source  agracy  in  a  matching  program 
with  a  non-Federal  matching  entity,  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  or  revision  of  a 
m»t/»iitTig  program,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
conducting  such  program,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  establish- 
ment or  revision.". 

(b)  Rsfokt'^o  Comorbss  amd  Ornci  op 
Mahaobmbbt  ahd  Budget.— 

(1)  I>  (Binoui.— Subsection  (r)  of  section 
S63a  of  titie  3(bXl)  of  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "system  of  records"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "system  of  records  or 

(3)  Clsrical  AMraDMXirr.— The  heading  of 
such  subsection  (r)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"OB  Paoouuis"  after  "Stsxbis". 

SRC  4.  DATA  DfRGRrTT  BOARD. 

Secticm  W3a  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  3(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  is 
»tnMirf««f  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaecticm: 

"(u)  Data  IimoarrT  Boards.— (1)  Every 
agency  conducting  or  participating  in  a 
wiat^htny  program  shall  establish  a  Date  In- 
tegrity Board  to  oversee  and  coordinate 
mmnng  the  various  components  of  such 
agency  the  agency's  implementation  of  this 
section. 


'(3)  Eadi  Data  Integrity  Board  shall  con- 
■Ist  of  senior  officials  dealgnated  by  the 
head  of  the  agency,  including  any  senior  of- 
ficial «*«^g"«*«Mi  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
as  rcaponsiblr  for  implementation  of  this 
gtffitl<w.  and  the  inspector  general  of  the 
agency,  if  any.  The  inqyector  general  shall 
not  serve  as  chairperson  of  the  Data  Integri- 
ty Board. 

"(3)  Each  Data  Integrity  Board  shall  per- 
form the  following  functions: 

"(A)  review,  approve,  and  maintain  aU 
writtoi  agreements  for  receipt  or  disclosure 
of  agency  records  for  matiChlng  programs  to 
ensure  t-twapHMir*  with  subsection  (o),  and 
all  relevant  statutea.  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines: 

"(B)  review  all  matching  programs  in 
which  the  agency  has  participated  during 
the  year,  eitho'  as  a  aouroe  agency  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  determine  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  regulations,  and  agency  agree- 
ments, and  assess  the  cost-benefits  of  such 
programs: 

"(C)  review  all  recurring  matching  pro- 
grams in  which  the  agency  has  participated 
during  the  year,  either  as  a  source  agency  or 
recipient  agency,  for  continued  Justification 
for  such  disclosures  and  for  compliance  with 
applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  agency 
agreements,  and  assess  tbe  cost-benefits  of 
such  programs: 

"(D)  compile  an  annual  report  to  tbe  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Office  of  Bfanage- 
ment  and  Budget  on  the  matching  activities 
of  the  agency,  including— 

"(i)  wi^fa'htny  programs  in  which  the 
agency  has  participated  as  a  source  agency 
or  recipient  agoicy: 

"(U)  matching  agreements  proposed  under 
subsection  (o)  that  were  disapproved  by  the 
Board:  and 

"(ill)  the  matching  of  records  as  a  source 
agency  or  recipient  agency  under  programs 
not  covered  by  this  section  or  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  subsec- 
tion (aXS): 

"(E)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  receiving 
and  providing  information  on  the  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  reliability  of  records  used 
in  matching  programs; 

"(F)  provide  interpretation  and  guidance 
to  agency  cnnponents  and  personnel  on  the 
requiranents  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
matching  programs; 

"(O)  review  agency  recordkeeping  and  dis- 
poMl  policies  and  practices  with  regard  to 
fpy^i»>»iwy  programs  to  assure  compliance 
with  this  section:  and 

"(H)  review  and  coordinate  privacy  train- 
ing programs  for  the  agency's  personnel. 

"(4)  Each  Data  Integrity  Board  shall 
myint^in  such  Staff  as  neocssary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  specified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  staff  shall  include  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  head  of  the  agency  as  responsi- 
ble for  Implementatkm  of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  I<an- 
agement  and  Budget  shaU  annually  consoli- 
date in  a  report  to  the  Congress  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  from  the 
various  Data  Integrity  Boards  under  para- 
graph (3XD).". 
SRC  I.  DRnmnoNS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5S3a  of  titie  8. 
United  States  Code,  is  smended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragnu>h  (6), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  md  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  paragraphs: 


"(8)  the  term  •mst^'hlng  program — 

"(A)  means  any  computerised  compariscm 
of- 

"(1)  two  or  more  automated  systems  of 
records  or  a  stystem  of  records  with  a  set  of 
non-Federal  records  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(I)  establishing  or  verifying  the  eligibility 
of.  at  continuing  rompllanre  with  statutory 
and  regidatory  requirements,  by  applicants, 
recipients,  beneficiaries,  or  participants  for, 
or  providers  of  services  with  respect  to,  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  payments  under  Feder- 
al benefit  programs,  or 

"(II)  recouiring  paymmts  or  delinquent 
debts  under  such  Federal  benefit  programs, 
or 

"(11)  two  or  more  automated  Federal  per- 
sonnel or  payroll  systems  of  records  or  a 
system  of  Federal  personnel  or  payroll 
reoOTds  with  a  set  of  non-Federal  records, 

"(B)  but  does  not  include— 

"(1)  "if^^H—  performed  to  produce  sggre- 
gate  statistical  data  without  any  personal 
Identifiers; 

"(il)  matches  performed  to  support  any  re- 
search or  statistical  project,  the  specific 
data  of  which  cannot  be  uaed  to  make  deci- 
sloos  concerning  the  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges  of  qyedfic  individuals; 

"(ill)  matches  performed  by  a  source 
agency  in  which  no  records  are  matched 
outside  such  source  agency  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof,  unless  those  matches  involve  a 
comparison  of  the  source  agency's  personnel 
or  payroll  records  with  the  records  of  a  fed- 
eral benefit  program  administered  by  that 
agency* 

"(iv)  matches  performed  subsequent  to 
the  initiation  of  a  specific  law  enforcement 
investigation  by  an  agency  or  component 
thereof,  which  performs  as  its  principal 
function  any  activity  pertaining  to  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  g^erlng  evidence  for  a  prospective  law 
enforcement  proceeding  against  named  indi- 
viduals; 

"(V)  matches  of  tax  information  pursuant 
to  section  6103(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986:  or 

"(vi)  matches  performed  to  produce  back- 
ground che^s  for  security  clearance  of  Fed- 
eral personnel; 

"(0)  the  term  'recipient  agency'  means  any 
agency,  or  contractor  thereof,  receiving 
records  contained  in  a  system  of  records 
from  a  source  agency  for  use  in  a  matching 
program; 

"(10)  the  term  'non-Federal  entity'  means 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  agency 
thereof,  partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  public  or  private  organization  re- 
ceiving records  contained  in  a  system  of 
records  f  ran  a  source  sgency  for  use  in  a 
matching  program: 

"(11)  the  term  'source  agency'  means  any 
agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
agency  thereof,  which  discloses  records  con- 
tained in  a  system  of  records  to  be  used  in  a 
matching  program; 

"(13)  the  term  "Federal  benefit  program' 
means  any  program  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  agent  thereof, 
providing  cash  or  tai^ind  assistance  in  the 
fi»m  of  payments,  grants,  loans,  or  loan 
guaranteea  to  individuals;  and 

"(13)  the  term  'Federal  personnel'  means 
ottloers  and  employeea  of  the  Ooverment  of 
the  United  Statea.  members  of  the  tml- 
formed  services  (Including  members  of  the 
Reserve  Components),  tndhdduals  entitled 
to  receive  tm""^«**  or  deferred  retirement 
bwifffWs  under  any  retirement  program  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea  (In- 
dudtang  aurvlvor  beneftts)*". 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Quegtion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  (x>mmit- 
tee  amendment. 

The  <x>mmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
ooMnm  MATCHnra  Am  privact  raoiRCTioR 

ACT  OP  1SS7 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Computer  Matching  and  Privacy  Pro- 
tecUon  Act  of  1987,  S.  496.  This  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate  for  final  passage.  It 
has  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Oversight  of  Oovemment  Man- 
agement which  reported  it.  and  has 
been  approved  without  dissent  by  the 
Oovemment  Affairs  Committee.  The 
bill  has  also  managed  to  satisfy  a  host 
of  Government  and  private  groups 
whose  positions  on  computer  matching 
range  from  violently  opposed  to  vio- 
lently in  favor.  It  has  managed  this 
feat  by  successfully  balancing  compet- 
ing concerns  for  efficiency,  privacy 
and  fairness. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
COHDT.  for  finding  the  common 
ground  among  these  groups  and  devel- 
oping this  worthwhile  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  know  he  has  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  this  project  which  also  re- 
flects the  excellent  work  of  his  staff.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Ouom.  chair- 
man of  the  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Senator  Roth,  rank- 
ing Republican,  for  their  support  and 
expeditious  han<<""g  of  this  bilL  Their 
bipartisan  effort  to  bring  this  measure 
to  the  floor  is  welcome  and  certainly 
helps  the  bill's  prospects  for  enact- 
ment into  law. 

The  Computer  Matching  and  Priva- 
cy Protection  Act  creates  a  limited  but 
reasonable  statutory  scheme  which 
permits  Federal  agencies  to  engage  in 
computer  matching  but  requires  them 
to  proceed  in  ways  which  avoid  a 
myriad  of  known  problems.  These 
problems  include  inaccurate  databases, 
high  error  rates  In  'raw  hits,"  daU  ex- 
changes which  threaten  privacy 
rights,  poor  controls  over  records,  and 
due  process  disasters  which  arise  when 
needed  Oovemment  benefits  are 
wrongfully  cut  off  due  to  computer 
foul-ups. 

In  our  modem  age.  government  com- 
puters store  mormous  amounts  of  in- 
formation about  individuals.  Because 
of  their  record-searching  ciuwbilities. 
these  computers  have  also  become 
powerful  tools  to  uncover  hidden  ir- 
regularities or  program  fraud.  Com- 
puter matching  programs,  in  particu- 
lar, are  designed  to  r^idly  compare 
collections  of  data  to  crosscheck  vari- 
ous facts.  Such  data  comparisons,  if 


prtHierly  managed,  can  be  effective 
and  efficient  means  of  identifying  po- 
tential invblems. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  comput- 
er matrhtng  programs  must  be  recog- 
nised as  producing  high  error  rates. 
Mistakes  result  from  reliance  on  out- 
dated or  incorrect  data,  computor  op- 
erators who  »«««»ffc-««iy  enter  wrong 
information  and  faulty  programs. 
Moreover.  unrestricted  matfhtng 
projects  threaten  the  privacy  rli^ts  of 
individuals  by  making  it  possUde  for 
the  Oovemment  to  cc»npile  detailed 
computer  files  on  individuals  or  to 
engage  In  Improper  release  or  use  of 
personal  information. 

The  bill  before  you  today  creates  the 
necessary  controls  to  ensure  that  com- 
puter matching's  benefits  are  not 
offset  by  its  potential  problems.  In  es- 
sence, it  forces  Federal  agencies  to 
plan  carefully  for  the  matches  they 
want  to  initiate.  The  bill  requires  par- 
ticipating agencies  to  enter  into  a 
"matching  agreement"  for  each 
project,  setting  out  the  goals  to  be 
achieved,  the  records  to  be  matched, 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
conducting  the  match  and  using  the 
data.  The  bill  also  requires  participat- 
ing agencies  to  create  internal  "Data 
Integrity  Boards"  to  approve  match- 
ing agreements,  analyze  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  matching  programs,  and 
implement  the  relevant  statutory 
guidelines  and  privacy  protections. 
Most  importantly  of  all.  the  biU  pro- 
hibits an  agency  from  terminating  any 
person's  benefits  or  otherwise  taking 
adverse  action,  without  first  verifying 
the  relevant  matching  data  and  pro- 
viding the  person  with  a  chance  to  re- 
spond. 

These  controls  are  ccmprehensive 
but  flexible,  permitting  agencies  to 
tailor  their  matches  to  their  needs 
while  requiring  them  to  think  through 
protections  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved. 

Afl^Lin,  I  commend  Senator  Cohbi 
for  his  continuing  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant area,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join 
him  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  passage  of  S.  494, 
the  Computer  Mati^iing  and  Privacy 
Protection  Act  of  1987. 

Aut(»iated  data  processing  equip- 
ment, if  used  wisely  and  fairly,  can 
assist  Federal  agencies  in  assuring 
that  benefits  of  Federal  programs  go 
to  those  who  are  in  fact  eligible. 

As  we  struggle  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous annual  Federal  budget  deficit, 
we  have  to  consider  reducing  the  level 
of  Federal  spending.  But,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation.  S.  1244,  to  col- 
lect on  defaulted  student  loans  from 
doctors  who  had  Natiimal  Health 
Service  Corps  [NH8C]  scholanhlps. 

Before  we  reduce  servlees  or  benefits  to 
those  presently  entitled,  we  must  assure 
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Oompiitcr  f*  ***'*"g  is  a  tool  which 
can  hdp  to  *]^-*'^**  lurocnun  mis- 
maiiMement,  fraud,  uid  abuse.  It  was 
a  oomirater  mmtch  perf onned  by  the 
Depaxtnient  of  Health  and  Human 
aenrlees  irtiidi  showed  the  extent  to 
whldi  doetm  who  had  defaulted  on 
MHSC  seholarahlps  were  reodving 
Medleare  and  Medicaid  payments  from 
the  FMenl  Qovemment  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  owed  cm  their  scholar- 
ship. 

8.  496  permits  computer  matching 
■object  to  necessary  safeguards  which 
wm  prevent  computer  matches,  them- 
■dves,  from  fostering  mismanagement 
of  agency  programs  by  improperly  ter- 
minating Federal  benefits  to  those 
properly  entitled. 

This  legislation  has  been  thonnighly 
oooaldered  over  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses and  merits  enactment. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFnCER.  The 
MU  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
prmMMed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
groament  and  third  reading  of  the 

bOL 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bOKS.  496).  ss  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

&496 
Be  it  enacted  bv  One  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Refmentattvee   of  Ote    United  State*   of 
Amariea  in  Comereat  aaaetnbied. 


be  Trrf*"**^^  hirTi"«"g  each  data  element 
that  win  be  used,  the  apmoztaaate  number 
of  reooctb  that  will  be  matched,  and  the 
project'!  atarttnc  and  completion  datea  of 
the  matehtaif  program: 

"(S)  procedurea  for  notifying  upon  appli- 
cation and  periodically  thereafter— 

"(A)  appUcanta  for  and  redplenta  of  finan- 
cial — ««»"~*»  or  payments  under  Federal 
benefit  programs,  and 

"(B)  applicants  for  and  holders  of  posi- 
tions as  Federal  personnel, 
that  any  information  provided  by  such  ap- 
plicants, recipients,  and  holders  may  be  sub- 
ject to  verification  throuili  matching  pro- 


Thla  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Computer 
My*^hh»g  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
19er'. 
tmct-MAicaac  ABaMMMEHn. 

(a)  !■  QgMAL.— Subsection  <b)  of  section 
SSSa  of  title   5.   United   States   Code,   is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  aid  of  para- 
graph (11). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paiagraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof. 
";or".and 

(I)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  to  a  recipient  agency  or  non-Federal 
mati*htng  entity  pursuant  to  a  written 
matching  agreement  under  subsection  (o)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  ICATcmas  Pkoobaiis.— Section  5S2a  of 
title  5.  United  Statea  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (o).  (p), 
and  (q)  as  subsections  (r).  (s).  and  (t),  re- 
mectlf  ely.  and 

(3)  by  *nmmrawtg  after  subsection  (n)  the 
following  new  suboeetloDs: 

"(o)  Msxanwo  Aaa^aiBRS.- Prto'  to  dis- 
dflslng  any  reeord  which  Is  rontahird  In  a 
syrtem  of  records  to  a  recipient  agency  or 
non-Federal  matching  entity  for  use  in  a 
ooaopoter  matfhtng  program,  a  source 
agency  and  the  recipient  agency  or  non-Fed- 
eral matThlng  entity  shall  enter  into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  specifying- 

"(1)  the  lustlHratkwi.  purpose,  and  legal 
antlMvtty  for  cnndiirting  the  program: 


'(4)  procedures  for  verifying  information 
produced  In  such  matrhlng  program  as  re- 
quired by  subsecticm  (p); 

"(5)  procedures  for  retoition  and  destruc- 
tion of  records  created  by  such  matching 
program: 

"(6)  procedures  for  ensuring  the  adminis- 
trative, technical,  and  physical  security  of 
the  records  matched  and  the  results  of  such 
programs; 

"(7)  jnohibitions  on  duplication  and  redis- 
dosure  of  records  provided  by  the  source 
agency  within  or  outside  the  recipient 
agency  or  the  non-Federal  matclilng  entity, 
unless  authorized  by  the  source  agency 
within  the  terms  of  the  authorization: 

"(8)  procedures  governing  the  use  of  the 
records  provided  by  the  source  agency  for 
use  in  a  matching  program  including  proce- 
dures governing  return  to  the  source  agency 
or  destruction  of  the  records  used  in  such 
program:  and 

"(9)  information  on  assessments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  accuracy  of  the  records 
that  will  be  used  in  such  matcliing  program, 
"(p)  VaaincATioH  awd  (JrpoHTOiriTT  To 
CoimsT  Fmrnros.— (1)  In  order  to  protect 
any  individual  whose  records  are  used  in 
matiTtitTiy  programs,  no  rec^ient  agency, 
non-Federal  matching  entity,  or  source 
agency  may  suq^end.  terminate,  reduce,  or 
make  a  final  denial  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance or  payment  tmder  a  Federal  benefit 
program  to  such  Individual,  or  take  other 
adverse  action  against  such  Individual  as  a 
result  of  Information  produced  by  such 
matching  programs,  until  such  agency  or 
entity  has  independentiy  verified  such  in- 
foimation.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  such  independent  verifica- 
tion may  be  satisfied  by  verification  reqtiire- 
ments  governing  such  Federal  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  Independent  verification  required  by 
paiagraph  (1)  shall  include  verification  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  of  the  asset  or  Income  in- 
volved. 

"(B)  whether  such  Individual  actually  has 
or  had  access  to  such  asset  or  Income  for 
such  individual's  own  use,  and 

"(C)  the  period  or  periods  when  the  indi- 
vidual actually  had  such  asset  or  income. 

"(3)  No  recipient  agency,  non-Federal 
matching  entity,  or  source  agency  may  sus- 
pend, terminate,  reduce,  or  make  a  final 
denial  of  any  financial  assistance  or  pay- 
ment under  a  Federal  benefit  program  to 
any  taidivldual  described  In  paragraph  (1),  or 
take  other  adverse  action  against  such  indi- 
vidual as  a  result  of  Information  produced 
by  a  wtY-hiny  program,  imtil  such  individ- 
ual has  been  notified  by  such  agency  or 
entity  of  its  findings  and  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  contest  such  findings.  Such 
opportunity  may  be  satisfied  by  notice, 
hearing,  and  appeal  rights  governing  such 
Federal  boiefit  program. 


"(q)  Saacnom.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  source  agency 
may  ^1«t^i«—  any  record  which  is  contained 
in  a  system  of  records  to  a  recipient  agency 
or  non-Federal  matching  entity  for  a  match- 
ing program  if  such  source  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  requiranents  of 
subsection  (p)  and  any  matching  agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (o)  are 
not  being  met  by  such  recipient  agency  or 
entity.", 
sac  a  NoncB  or  matching  rROCBAin. 

(a)  Noncx  Of  FkossAL  Raoism.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  S62a  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  C^ode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paiagraph  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  if  such  agency  is  a  recipient  agency 
or  a  source  agency  in  a  matching  program 
with  a  non-Federal  matching  entity,  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  or  revision  of  a 
matching  program,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
conducting  such  programs,  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  establish- 
ment or  revision.". 

(b)  Rkpokt  to  Cohorkss  ams  Omcx  or 
Mmhaomumxt  amd  Bodcbt- 

(1)  IR  oKiiaBAi.— Subsection  (r)  of  section 
552a  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  2(bKl)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "system  of  records 
or  matching  program". 

(2)  CuaicAL  AMBHSMKHT.— The  heading  of 
such  subsection  (r)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"OR  Progbams"  after  "Srsma". 

8EC  4.  DATA  DnSGUTY  BOAKO. 

Section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  2(bKl)  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  Data  IinsoHiTT  Boakds.— (1)  Every 
agency  conducting  or  participating  in  a 
matching  program  shall  establish  a  Data  In- 
tegrity Board  to  oversee  and  coordinate 
among  the  various  components  of  such 
agency  the  agency's  implementation  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Each  Data  Integrity  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  senior  officials  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  agency,  including  any  senior  of- 
ficial designated  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
as  responsible  for  implementation  of  this 
section,  and  the  inspector  general  of  the 
agency,  if  any.  The  Inspector  general  shall 
not  serve  as  chairperson  of  the  Data  Integri- 
ty Board. 

"(3)  Each  DaU  Integrity  Board  shall  per- 
form the  following  functions: 

"(A)  review,  approve,  and  maintain  all 
written  agreements  for  receipt  or  disclosure 
of  agency  records  for  matching  programs  to 
ensure  compliance  with  subsection  (o),  and 
all  relevant  sUtutes.  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines: 

"(B)  review  all  matching  programs  in 
which  the  agency  has  participated  during 
the  year,  either  as  a  source  energy  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  determine  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  regulations,  and  agency  agree- 
ments, and  assess  the  cost-benefits  of  such 
programs; 

"(C)  review  all  recurring  matching  pro- 
grams In  which  the  agency  has  participated 
during  the  year,  either  as  a  source  agency  or 
recipient  agency,  for  continued  Justification 
for  such  disclosures  and  for  compliance  with 
aMdicable   laws,   regulations,    and   agoicy 


the  cost-benefits  of 


agreements,  and  ai 
such  programs; 

"(D)  compOe  an  annual  report  to  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  the  matching  activities 
of  the  agency,  including— 

"(1)  w«**^h«Tig  programs  in  which  the 
agency  has  participated  as  a  source  agency 
or  recipient  agency. 

"(U)  tnaifihhig  agreements  proposed  under 
subsection  (o)  that  were  dlsv>proved  by  the 
Board;  and 

"(111)  the  matching  of  records  as  a  source 
agency  or  recipient  agency  under  programs 
not  covered  by  this  section  or  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  subsec- 
tion (aX8); 

"(E)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  receiving 
and  providing  Information  on  the  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  reliability  of  records  used 
in  matching  programs; 

"(F)  provide  interpretation  and  guidance 
to  agency  ctnnponents  and  personnel  on  the 
requiranents  of  this  section  with  re9>ect  to 
matching  programs; 

"(O)  review  agency  recordkeeping  and  dis- 
ponl  policies  and  practices  with  regard  to 
matching  programs  to  assure  compliance 
with  this  section;  and 

"(H)  review  and  coordinate  privacy  train- 
ing programs  for  the  agency's  personneL 

"(4)  Each  DaU  Integrity  Board  shall 
ty^^int^tw  Buch  staff  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  specified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  staff  shall  include  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  head  of  the  agency  as  responsi- 
ble for  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  annually  consoli- 
date in  a  report  to  the  Congress  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  from  the 
various  Data  Integrity  Boards  under  para- 
graph (3KD).". 
SBC  I.  DKHNrnoNa 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  552a  of  titie  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  the  term  'matching  program'— 

"(A)  means  any  computerized  comparison 
of- 

"(1)  two  or  more  automated  systems  of 
records  or  a  system  of  records  with  a  set  of 
non-Federal  records  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(I)  establishing  or  verifying  the  eligibility 
of,  or  continuing  compliance  with  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements,  by  applicants, 
recdpients.  beneficiaries,  or  participants  for, 
or  providers  of  services  with  respect  to,  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  payments  under  Feder- 
al benefit  programs,  or 

"(II)  recouping  payments  or  delinquent 
debts  under  such  Federal  benefit  programs, 
or 

"(11)  two  or  more  automated  Federal  per- 
sonnel or  payroll  systems  of  records  or  a 
system  of  Federal  personnel  or  payroll 
records  with  a  set  of  non-Federal  reccnds. 

"(B)  but  does  not  include— 

"(1)  matches  performed  to  produce  aggre- 
gate statistical  data  without  any  personal 
identifiers; 

"(11)  matches  performed  to  suiiport  any  re- 
search mc  statistical  project,  the  specific 
data  of  which  cannot  be  used  to  make  ded- 
■ians  concerning  the  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges  of  ^ledfic  taidlvlduals; 

"(HI)  matches  performed  by  a  source 
agency  In  which  no  records  are  matched 


outside  such  source  agency  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof,  imleas  those  matches  Involve  a 
comparison  of  the  source  agency's  petaonnel 
or  payroll  records  with  the  records  of  a  fed- 
eral benefit  program  administered  by  that 
agency: 

"(Iv)  matches  performed  subsequent  to 
the  Initiation  of  a  specific  law  enforcement 
investigation  by  an  agency  or  component 
thereof,  which  performs  as  its  principal 
function  any  activity  pertaining  to  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  evidence  for  a  prospective  law 
enforcement  proceeding  against  named  indi- 
viduals; 

"(V)  matches  of  tax  information  pursuant 
to  section  6103(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  or 

"(vl)  matches  performed  to  produce  l>ack- 
ground  checlcs  for  security  clearance  of  Fed- 
eral personnel; 

"(9)  the  term  'recipient  agency'  means  any 
agency,  or  contractor  thereof,  receiving 
records  contained  in  a  system  of  records 
from  a  source  agency  for  use  in  a  matching 
program; 

"(10)  the  term'  non-Federal  entity'  means 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  agency 
thereof,  partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  public  or  private  organization  re- 
ceiving records  contained  in  a  system  of 
records  from  a  source  agency  for  use  in  a 
matching  program; 

"(11)  the  term  'source  agency'  means  any 
agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
agency  thereof,  which  discloses  records  con- 
tained in  a  system  of  records  to  be  used  In  a 
matching  program; 

"(12)  the  term  'Federal  bmeflt  program' 
means  any  program  administered  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  or  any  agent  thereof, 
providing  cash  or  in-kind  assistance  in  the 
form  of  payments,  grants,  loans,  or  loan 
guarantees  to  individuals;  and 

"(13)  the  term  'Federal  t>er8onner  means 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (including  members  of  the 
Reserve  Components),  individuals  entitied 
to  receive  immediate  or  deferred  retirement 
benefits  under  any  retirement  program  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding survivor  benefits).". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  INTELUOENCE 
COMMUNITY  WEEK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  Calendar  No.  134. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through 
June  6, 1987,  as  "National  Intelligence  Com- 
mimlty  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104) 
was  ordered  to  be  engro— ed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  Is  Msentisl 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Intelligence  Community  to 
the  service  of  their  country  In  difficult  and 
dangerous  drcumstanoes  abroad,  and  In  ar- 
duous, intellectually  challenging  assign- 
ments at  home,  is  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  efforts  should  be  made  to  foster 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  intelli- 
gence is  the  first  line  of  national  defense 
and  that  an  effective  Intelligence  capability 
Is  vital  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  particularly  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  continuing  contribution  of  our 
intelligence  officers  dvuing  the  we^  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nathan  Hale,  an 
early  patriot,  hero,  and  practitioner  of 
American  intelligence,  who  symbolizes  the 
selfless  dedication  of  our  Nation's  Intelll- 
genoe  personneL  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatlve*  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  31,  1987,  throu^  June  6,  1987 
is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Intelli- 
gence Community  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  week  of  May 
31, 1987,  through  June  6.  1987,  as  "National 
Intelligence  Community  Week". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bilr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  88 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 88  on  the  calendar  of  Resolu- 
tions and  Motions  Over,  Under  the 
Rule  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USTTA  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  reauthorization  bOl  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. USTTA  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
national promotion  of  U.S.  tourism.  As 
iMst  chairman  of  the  Senate  Business, 
Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommittee 
and  current  member  of  the  Senate 
Tourism  Caucus.  I  have  been  very  sup- 
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porthre  of  USTTA  and  will  oonttnue  to 
be. 

Touiian  is  a  very  Important  aegment 
of  our  economy.  It  ia  the  largest 
earner  of  export  reoelpts  among  tr»- 
deaUe  senrtoes  and  the  second  largest 
prtrate  employa-  In  the  Nation. 
USTTA.  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Uudeisecretary  Donna  Tuttle,  has 
been  very  sucoeasful  in  helping  States 
work  togeUier  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
IntematioDal  tourism.  ..__ 

I  irtibleheartedly  support  USTTA. 
The  worii  of  USTTA  benefits  all 
Americans  and  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  necessary  agency  to  con- 
tinue its  good  work.  The  increased 
Intematlonal  tourism  business  result- 
ing from  USTTA's  efforts  helps  to 
reduce  our  huge  budget  deficits,  cre- 
ates many  new  Jobs  and  narrows  our 
ever-widening  trade  deficit. 

USTTA  helps  present  the  many 
wonderful  attnctUms  this  country  has 
to  offer.  Without  it.  international 
travelers  might  never  discover  the  90 
percent  of  America  that  awaits  them 
beyond  the  coastal  SUtes.  I  strongly 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 
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REFUOEBB:  A  CXDNTINUINO 
RESPONSIBILrrY 

Ifr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  New  Yoik  Times  BCay 
20.  entitied  "The  Nasis.  and  Other 
PMple's  Oullt"  reminds  us  of  a  subject 
In  recmt  history  that  many  of  us  find 
it  all  too  easy  to  f  orget-and  that  is 
our  own  Government's  responsibility 
In  the  failure  to  do  more  to  resist  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust  when  it  was 
underway,  and  our  failure  to  do  more 
to  rescue  the  victims.  The  editorial 
calls  attention  to  the  careful  scholar- 
ship of  Prof.  David  Wyman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ICassachusetts.  who  in  his 
bocA  "The  Abandonment  of  the 
Jews."  and  in  other  publications,  in- 
cluding his  earUer  "Vwpet  Walls."  de- 
scrfbes  in  penetrating  detafl  the  reluc- 
tance of  America  to  help  in  what  we 
now  recognise  was  a  humanitarian 
challenge  of  utterly  devastating  pro- 
pration. 

Wyman.  the  deacendent  of  Protes- 
tant clergy,  sets  forth  the  facts— as  ex- 
cerpted by  the  New  Toik  Times:  Only 
21,000  refugees  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Oermany— Just  10  percent  of  the  total 
permitted.  Conferences  held  at  Evian 
In  Ftanoe  in  IMS  and  in  Bermuda  in 
104S  were  marked  by  their  failures  to 
take  actim  to  rescue  the  refugees  of 
Europe. 

An  earlier  New  Yoik  Times  column 
by  Flora  Lewis  on  the  Klaus  Barbie 
trial  entttied  "The  Quilt  of  Doing 
Nothing"— May  15-also  recalls  the  re- 
luctance of  Western  and  neutral  coun- 
tries to  help  during  World  War  n 


when  acti<»i  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. The  United  States.  Britain.  Swlt- 
i(frl»"«<.  and  others— aU  had  refugee 
policies  marked  by  strictness  and  cau- 
tion In  the  efforts  to  aid  and  rescue 
the  Jews.  The  recurrent  theme,  as 
phrased  by  Ms.  Lewis:  "You  must  wait 
until  your  niunber  comes  up  on  the 
quota.  We  can  do  nothing  imtil  it  is 
your  turn." 

As  Americans  we  have  a  talent  for 
forgetting  the  past  and  looking  to  the 
future.  Our  actions  to  aid  refugees  in 
the  years  since  World  War  n  testify  to 
the  continuing  generosity  of  the 
American  spirit  when  the  facts  are  put 
before  us.  Nearly  a  million  Indochl- 
nese,  over  2  million  altogether,  have 
found  refuge  in  our  States  and  com- 
munities in  the  past  40  years.  But 
there  continue  today  to  be  others  who 
need  our  help— refugees  in  Southeast 
Asia  on  the  Cambodian  and  Lao  bor- 
ders with  Thailand,  "re-education 
camp"  prisoners  in  Vietnam,  Jews,  and 
other  persecuted  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Iran,  and  elsewhere,  and 
refugees  throughout  Africa.  We  must 
stay  on  guard  not  to  repeat  the  f  orget- 
f  Illness  of  the  past. 

I  ask  that  the  May  20  New  York 
Times  editorial  and  the  May  15  Flora 
Lewis  column  also  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 
The  articles  follow: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  JAxs  M.  1987] 

Thb  Nazis,  am  Othb  Piopu's  Quilt 
Americana  too  young  to  remember  World 
War  n  have  recently  been  offered  highly 
simplified  renins  of  Good  and  EviL  The 
question  of  Germany's  war  guilt  was  revived 
two  years  ago  by  President  Reagan's  stub- 
bornly insensitive  visit  to  the  cemetery  In 
Bltburg.  What  Kurt  Waldhelm  really  did 
during  the  war  ignited  angry  argimient 
before  and  after  his  election  as  President  of 
Austria.  Now  the  trial  of  Klaus  Barbie  in 
Prance  inflames  old  questions  about  the 
guilt  of  French  collaborators  as  well  as  of 
Gestapo  torturers. 

The  implication  is  that  Europeans  have 
reason  for  soul-aearchlng,  whereas  Ameri- 
cans, detached,  can  congratulate  thonselves 
on  military  valor  during  the  war  and  IiCar- 
shall  nan  virtue  afterward.  In  truth,  there's 
reason  for  everyone  to  do  some  soulsearch- 
ing,  Americans  included. 

Rvely  has  evil  faced  the  world  so  brazen- 
ly as  during  the  Nazi  horror.  It  must  be 
measured  on  a  imlque  moral  scale;  there  is 
no  comparing  genocide  with  sQenoe  and  pas- 
sivity. Yet  these  offenses  also  need  to  be 
measured,  and  Americans  shared  in  both.  At 
the  very  peak  of  the  slaughter  this  nation 
slammed  its  doors  and  folded  its  hands,  as 
Flora  Lewis  observed  in  a  recent  column, 
"The  Guilt  of  Doing  Nothing." 

How  UtUe  was  done  to  resist  the  slaughter 
and  rescue  the  victims  has  been  recounted 
by  Walter  Laqueur  and  others.  In  a  devas- 
tating 1984  book.  "The  Aband(»iment  of  the 
Jews."  David  Wyman.  a  bistralan  and 
grandson  of  two  Proteatant  ministers,  con- 
dudea  that  all  segments  of  American  socie- 
ty, tnciudtng  churches  and  the  Jewish  com- 


munity, failed  to  take  even  mtnim«nn  steps 
to  help. 

Only  31,000  refugees  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Germany— just  10  pnoent  of  the  total  that 
could  normally  have  entered.  The  State  De- 
partment, yielding  to  fear  of  a  diplomatic 
K«/*iMh  and  domestic  nativiam,  resisted 
pleas  for  saving  large  numbers  of  refugees. 
Only  in  1M5,  with  the  war  almost  over,  did 
FrankUn  Roosevelt  establish  a  War  Refugee 
Board. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Bermuda  in 
April,  yielding  these  headllnea  on  successive 
days:  "Refugees  Are  Warned  to  Walt"; 
"Conference  Says  Large  Scale  Rescue  Not 
Possible  Now";  "Scant  Hc^w  Seen  for  Axis 
VIctlins";  "Refugee  Removal  Called  Impos- 
sltde."  In  Mr.  Wyman's  Judgment,  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  lack  of  response  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  European  Jewry  was  his  worst 
faUure. 

Much  has  bem  said  about  Pope  Pius  xn's 
silence  about  Nazi  war  crimes.  Austria's  re- 
luctance to  confront  its  embrace  of  Hltler- 
Ism  has  magnified  the  controversy  over 
President  Waldbeim's  Nazi  past  Aa  for 
Poland,  the  failure  of  so  many  to  lift  a 
finger  for  imperiled  Jews  is  examined  at 
length  in  "Shoah."  the  French  documenta- 
ry fUm. 

What  question  should  Americans  ask 
themselves?  Mr.  Wyman  puts  the  matter 
Justlr  "The  Holocaust  was  certainly  a 
Jewish  tragedy.  But  it  was  not  only  a  Jewish 
tragedly.  .  .  .  The  killing  was  done  by 
people,  to  other  people,  while  stiU  other 
people  stood  by.  .  .  .  Would  the  reaction  be 
different  today?  Would  Americans  be  more 
sensitive,  less  selfcentered.  more  willing  to 
make  sacrifices,  less  afraid  of  differences 
now  than  they  were  then?" 

To  Judge  by  American  receptivity  to  the 
boat  people,  the  answer  is  probably  yes. 
What  counts  as  much  is  that  silence  is  no 
longer  acceptable. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  IS,  1987] 

Thk  Guilt  or  Dono  Nothiho 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Ltohs,  Fkahcb.— The  special  courtroom 
arranged  in  the  grand  foyer  of  Lyons's 
Palace  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  Klaus 
Barbie  makes  clear  that  this  is  no  routine 
affair.  The  French  say  it  will  probably  be 
the  last  big  war-criminal  trial  in  the  West, 
and  many  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  gripping 
history  lesson  for  those  too  young  to  re- 
member, those  who  have  forgotten  and 
those  who  never  wanted  to  know. 

But  the  procedure  is  tedious  and  most 
faces  are  expressionless.  Mr.  Barbie  himself 
listened  attentively,  for  two  days.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  remorse,  and  then  quit 
the  trial  arguing  that  he  was  an  "Illegal  hos- 
tage" subject  to  a  "lynch  atmoshpere."  The 
hTtiintiTig  drama  Is  not  here. 

It  Is  in  the  absences,  the  many  millions  of 
absences  of  people  who  perished  simply  be- 
cause of  who  they  were,  who  their  families 
were.  The  Jury  will  Judge  Mr.  Barbie  on 
charges  of  crimes  against  humanity  when 
he  was  an  8S  Oberstunnf  uhrer  during  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Lyons. 

There  is  no  dock  for  those  who  did  noth- 
ing, and  no  charges  against  them.  But  they 
are  the  ones  who  ccnne  to  mind  as  the  bailiff 
drones  on.  It  is  hard  to  realize  now  how 
much  there  was  of  nothing  done,  of  passivi- 
ty, which,  as  Michel  Thomas  says,  was  also 
a  form  of  coUaboiatlon. 

Michel  Thranas  was  bom  in  Poland  and 
grew  up  in  Ftanoe,  where  he  Joined  the  Re- 


ststanoe  during  the  occupation.  He  was 
caught  and  held  for  deportation,  but  he 
managed  to  escape.  When  the  Americana 
came,  he  Joined  the  VS.  Army,  eventually 
*«*««"«'«"g  a  dtlzm.  Now  be  says  he  feels 
himself  "totally  American,  constitutionally, 
for  everything  America  stands  for.  If  my 
country  is  wrong,  I  can  get  up  and  speak 
out." 

Still,  he  thinks  of  the  bits  of  paper  that 
dldnt  arrive  and  the  people  who  departed, 
to  death.  Once,  in  the  camp  at  Les  Mllles 
near  Alx-en-Provence,  he  watched  the 
nii^tly  train  with  its  cargo  for  the  gas 
chambers.  A  few  people  ran  alongside, 
waving  a  paper. 

"The  cattle  can  were  already  sealed.  But 
they  had  a  note  about  a  visa  for  a  woman. 
They  went  from  one  car  to  another,  and  fl- 
niUly  they  foimd  her.  She  was  allowed  out." 
Then  the  crowded  train  left,  he  says. 

Hitler's  plan.  Mr.  Thomas  points  out,  was 
to  rid  Germany  and  then  "his"  conquered 
Europe  of  Jews.  The  Nazi  phrase  was  "Ju- 
denreln,"  llter^ly,  cleansed  of  Jews.  But  the 
Nazis  found  there  was  nowhere  to  send  the 
people. 

American  and  other  officials  from  coun- 
tries still  neutral,  when  they  could  be 
reached,  kept  saying:  "You  must  wait  until 
your  number  comes  up  on  the  quota.  We 
can  do  nothing  untQ  it  is  your  turn." 

The  British  were  very  strict  about  how 
many  might  go  to  Palestine  If  they  managed 
to  flee  German  authority.  The  Swiss  and 
others  around  the  world  were  cautious  and 
reluctant  to  admit  people.  There  were  only 
a  few  places  and  millions  who  needed 
refuge.  "They  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
the  quota,"  Mr.  Thomas  says. 

So  the  Nazis  turned  to  the  "final  solu- 
tion." As  Mr.  Thomas  puts  it,  "Since  they 
couldn't  throw  the  people  out  normally, 
they  threw  them  out  by  the  smokestack." 

It  does  not  Himininh  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
derers and  the  torturers  that  there  was  so 
little  hospitable  compassion  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  so  much  indifference.  But  it 
vastly  diminished  the  nimiber  of  survivors, 
of  children  who  would  be  grandparents  now, 
coming  to  the  end  of  productive  lives,  of 
who  knows  what  kind  of  geniuses,  human 
beings,  good  or  bad. 

There  were  no  boat  people,  no  refugee 
camps.  To  most,  haven  was  denied.  It  is  true 
that  the  details  and  the  vast  scope  of  barba- 
rism were  not  widely  known  untU  Allied 
troops  came  upon  the  concentration  and 
death  camps. 

A  young  woman,  telephoning  to  a  radio 
call-in  show  in  Lyons  the  day  Mr.  Barbie's 
trial  opened,  said  she  opposed  going  over  all 
that  because  of  one  old  man  in  the  dock. 
"Besides"  she  said,  "what  about  all  the 
people  who  dldnt  do  anything  to  help?  The 
International  Red  Cross  visited  the  camps 
and  they  know  what  was  going  on  and  they 
dldnt  care.  What  about  them?" 

That  is  nonsense.  There  were  no  Red 
Cross  visits,  no  outside  observers,  no  parcels. 
In  a  way,  it  is  encouraging  that  postwar  gen- 
eratiaas  take  it  for  granted  that  help  and 
huinanltarian  attention  are  made  available 
in  times  of  great  human  distujss.  That  was 
not  the  case  under  the  Third  Reich. 

But  pe^e  did  know  about  the  deporta- 
tions, about  the  persecutions,  about  the  des- 
perate search  for  refuge.  Most  knew  and 
abnmed.  What,  they  said,  could  they  do? 
One  purpose  of  Mr.  Barbie's  trial  is  to  keep 
memory  alive  ao  the  crimes  may  never  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  again.  It  should  also  serve 
as  a  waning  against  the  horrtv  of  doing 
nothing. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

'Ui.  PRESSLER.  Bflr.  President,  we 
soon  will  take  up  the  most  imcomf  ort- 
able  task  of  raising  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling.  This  has  become  a  yearly 
ritual.  Each  year  we  raise  the  limit 
and  each  year  we  vow  to  take  action 
which  wUl  ensure  that  we  need  not  re- 
visit this  issue. 

Well,  Bftr.  President,  here  we  are 
again.  I  would  submit  that  if  we  are 
truly  serious  about  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  we  must  blow  away  the 
blue  smoke,  break  the  mirrors  and 
take  a  serious  step.  We  must  enact  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

Many  in  Congress  seem  to  believe 
that  Qramm-Rudman-Holllngs  or 
other  measures  designed  to  change  the 
budget  process  are  enough.  They  are 
not.  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  man- 
dated a  budget  deficit  of  $171.9  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  actual  deficit 
for  the  year  was  $221  billlou— $49.1  ba- 
llon over  the  target. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  estimates  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1987  will  faU  between  $170 
and  $180  billion.  This  means  we  could 
miss  the  target  for  this  year  by  $36  bil- 
lion or  more.  It  sJso  means  that,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  target  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  we  must  make  cuts  of  be- 
tween $60  and  $70  billion.  As  we  all 
Imow,  the  first  budget  resolution  re- 
centiy  passed  by  this  Ixxly  falls  far 
short  of  this  mark. 

As  if  the  nimibers  themselves  are 
not  proof  enough  that  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  is  not  worlclng,  the 
Senate  on  April  28  by  a  vote  of  SO  to 
46  ensured  that  it  wlU  never  work 
again.  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  man- 
dated that  the  deficit  targets  it  estab- 
lished could  be  overridden  by  60 
votes— the  so-called  supermajority. 
However,  on  April  28  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  said,  in  effect,  that  even  though 
the  resolution  does  not  honestiy 
achieve  a  deficit  of  $108  billion,  we  wiU 
simply  say  that  it  does. 

A  point  of  order  was  raised  against 
the  amendment.  The  Chair  nQed  that 
the  amendment  did  not  violate  the 
Budget  Act.  The  decision  of  the  Chair 
was  put  to  the  body.  Under  Senate 
rules,  an  appeal  of  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  requires  only  a  simple  majority 
to  be  defeated.  Suddenly,  a  superma- 
jority was  no  longer  needed.  Suddenly, 
a  simple  majority  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  skirt  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. That  amendment  established  a 
new  precedent  In  the  Senate  and  effec- 
tively killed  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  does 
not  trust  the  congressional  pledge  to 
balance  the  budget  in  5  years?  In  Jan- 
uary 1986,  a  CBS/New  York  Times 
poll  found  that  77  percent  of  its  re- 
spondents did  not  think  the  budget 
would  be  balanced  in  5  years.  A  Loe 


Angeles  Times  poll  ocmducted  aft  about 
the  same  time  found  that  76  percent 
felt  that  it  was  not  "Ukely"  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  in  6  years. 
These  polls  came  within  months  after 
Oramm-Rudman-HoIlings  was  ■fg"*^ 
into  law.  What  would  respiondents  to 
such  a  poll  say  today? 

I  do  believe  we  will  achieve  addition- 
al deficit  reduction  this  year.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  could  balance  the  Feder- 
al budget  in  the  coming  years— but 
what  then? 

How  many  of  us  have  gone  on  a  diet 
and  successfully  lost  the  weight  we  set 
out  to  lose?  We  feel  better.  We  look 
great.  We  vow  never  to  gain  back 
those  extra  pounds.  A  few  months 
later  we  look  in  the  mirror  and,  to  our 
surprise  and  shock,  discover  we  have 
gained  back  everything  we  lost  and 
then  some. 

Well,  the  same  thing  occurs  within 
the  budget  process.  Deficit  spending 
has  been  a  persistent  feature  of  Feder- 
al budgeting  for  much  of  this  coun- 
try's history.  The  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced in  only  9  of  the  57  fiscal  yean 
since  1930.  It  has  been  balanced  only 
twice  in  the  last  26  years.  The  budget 
never  has  been  balanced  during  the 
1970'8  or  1980's. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  the  most  effective  and  serious  medi- 
cine we  can  prescribe  for  the  critical 
disease  or  deficit  spending.  It  would 
create  a  constraint  which  could  not  be 
ignored,  violated  or  skirted.  I  chal- 
lenge my  colleagues  to  commit  their 
time  and  energy  in  this  direction 
rather  than  in  token  gestures  of 
changing  the  budget  process.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  the  way 
we  formulate  the  Federal  budget.  All 
sound  great.  None  have  balanced  the 
budget.  More  importantly,  none  have 
insured  that  once  a  balanced  budget  is 
achieved  such  a  policy  will  continue. 

We  have  come  close,  Mr.  President. 
On  August  4,  1982,  the  Senate  passed 
a  Joint  resolution,  of  which  I  was 
proud  to  be  an  original  oosponsor, 
which  was  the  first  step  toward  enact- 
ing a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives faUed  to  take  action  before 
the  end  of  that  Congress. 

On  March  25, 1986,  the  Senate  again 
voted  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment Unfortxmately,  this  effort  faUed 
by  one  vote.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
the  100th  Congress,  some  20  balanced 
budget  Joint  resolutions  have  beoi  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate.  Are 
we  serious  about  this?  Or  do  we  simply 
Introduce  and  give  lipservlce  to  such 
legislation  so  that  we  can  tell  our  con- 
stituents we  are  "doing  something."  If 
we  truly  want  to  "do"  something,  then 
let  us  pass  one  of  the  six  Senate  reso- 
lutions and  send  it  to  the  House. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  we 
must  be  slow  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  great 
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docunMint.  upon  wlildi  our  tyitflm  of 
WUwnaatacA  li  baaed,  li  the  aoune  of 
our  indMdoal  ili^ta.  However,  the 
AwwinMint  ttaelf  doea  not  tamire  ttieae 
rldita.  It  takaa  a  aound  govenunent  to 
pot  the  Ideala  tt  wp»««««*»  into  action, 
continued  detlelt  g)endln«  ia  aevoely 
andBRninlnc  the  aoundneaa  of  our 
Oovenunent.  Continued  fiacal  revon- 
afbOtty  ia  tantamount  to  a  vtcdation  of 
the  titfita  of  preaent  and  future  sen- 
eiatlana  of  Americans. 

What  better  way  to  celebrate  the 
900th  anntvenary  of  Congreaa  and  the 
Conatttutkm  than  by  putting  our 
country'a  *'"«"'•*•'  house  In  ordei?  It 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  maA 
the  Ueentennial  of  our  hallowed  Con- 
stttotlon  by  «wfc-«"g  its  protectirai  of 
democracy  even  stranger. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 
Ifr.  HBCHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
weA  of  May  17  through  23.  1987.  Is 
National  Tourism  Weeit.  a  time  set 
aside  specifically  to  bring  attention  to 
the  tomism  industry's  many  contribu- 
tlona  to  our  Nation's  economic,  cultur- 
al, and  aodal  well-bi^ng.  Since  the 
first  observance  of  National  Tourism 
WeA  in  1984.  the  varied  activitiea  pro- 
moted during  this  designated  time  of 
reoocniUon  have  grown  tronendously 
in  siae  and  imptHtanoe.  Inasmuch  as 
one  cannot  deny  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  public  as  to  the  value  of  the 
tourism  industry.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  support  for  the  many 
aettvttlea  undertaken  as  apart  of  this 
obaervance. 

Mr.  Pteatdent.  I  should  like  to.  if  I 
may,  cite  a  few  relevant  statistics 
whl6h  demonstrate  the  significance  of 
the  tourism  industry. 

If  viewed  as  a  single  retaU  industry, 
the  travel  and  tourism  sector  is  the 
third  largest  retail  industry  in  the 
country,  in  tenns  of  business  receipts. 
Amolcan  and  foreign  travelers 
spent  $289  billion  in  this  country 
during  1988.  This  equals  6.8  percent  of 
the  groas  national  product 

Travel  mending  in  America  directly 
generated  5.2  millirai  Jobs  in  1986. 
paying  nearly  $58  billion  in  wages  and 
mlnyffif  and  producing  over  $33  billion 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  Preaidoit.  to  point  up  the 
achievements  of  various  groups  work- 
ing to  increase  public  awarmess  of  the 
importance  of  the  tourism  industry. 
let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
of  the  specific  activitiea  conducted  in 
my  state  during  last  year's  National 
Tourism  We^.  The  Nevada  Tourism 
Commission  director  and  staff  did  a 
series  of  radio  and  television  inter- 
views and  made  appearances  at  service 
dubs  to  discuss  the  importance  to 
tourism  in  Nevada.  As  well,  medal  Na- 
tional Tourism  WeA  travd  sections 
woe  developed  for  local  newspapers  in 
the  State,  and  a  number  of  the  State's 


tourist  attraetkms  offered  free  or  sig- 
nificantly reduced  sdmissiaD  during 
this  wedi  of  commemoration. 

Mr.  President,  tourism  and  travel 
are  the  lif  eUood  of  Nevada,  with  those 
industries  together  rmresenting  the 
State's  largest  employer.  Figures  com- 
pQed  by  the  Travd  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  the  year  1984.  in 
fact,  dte  Nevada's  tourism  industry  as 
onploying  a  percentage  of  individuals 
statewide  which  is  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  tourism  industry  em- 
ployees in  any  other  State.  Further, 
Nevada  ranked  eighth  nationally,  in 
terms  of  number  of  woikers  employed 
in  the  travd  and  tourism  fields— a 
figure  all  the  more  significant  when 
one  considers  the  relatively  small  pop- 
ulation of  the  State. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  wholeheartedly 
advocated  continued  Federal  support 
for  the  \3B.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
supporting  the  ^""'n^i  observance  of 
National  Tourism  Week.  I  have  been  a 
partidpating  member  of  the  Senate 
Tourism  Caucus  since  beginning  my 
term  as  a  Senator  in  1983. 

My  personal  commitment  to  the 
tourism  Industry  notwithstanding.  Mr. 
Preddent.  I  believe  we  all  realize,  quite 
simply,  that  it  is  the  year-round  work 
of  the  various  tourian  commissions, 
visitors  bureaus,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce across  the  country  which  are 
primarily  respondble  for  the  exempla- 
ry Job  of  promoting  tourism  in  their 
Juridctlons.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
Mr.  Preddent,  I  herewith  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration for  the  xmtiring  work  of  the 
many  individuals  employed  and  in- 
volved with  the  various  tourism-relat- 
ed entities  in  my  State,  and  additional- 
ly, would  like  to  wish  them  continued 
success  in  promoting  the  many  at- 
tributes of  vldting  the  fine  State  of 
Nevada. 


TOURISM  WORKS  FOR  AMERICA 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Preddent.  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Tourism 
Caucus.  I  rise  today  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  week  we  are  cdebrat- 
ing  National  Tourism  Week.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  that  Congress  has  set 
adde  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  in  America.  As 
we  begin  the  1987  Natioiud  Tourism 
Week,  we  should  take  time  to  recog- 
nize the  key  role  tourism  plasrs  in 
keeping  our  economy  strong  and 
healthy. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  a  very  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  Nation's  economy.  It 
is  the  second  largest  private  employer 
in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  in  39 
States  and  it  contributed  460.600  Jobs 
in  1985  alone.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  travd  and  tourism  Industry  em- 


ployment grew  60.4  i>ercent.  In  1986. 
the  United  States  earned  $15.5  billion 
from  sales  of  tourism  servioes  and 
tranmortatlon  to  foreign  vidtors. 
Tourism  is  the  largest  earner  of  export 
receipts  among  tradeable  services. 

Obaervlng  National  Toxuism  Week 
in  May  is  quite  a4>propriate  because  it 
is  at  a  time  when  many  Americans 
begin  looking  forward  to  siunmer  vaca- 
tions. However,  I  think  it's  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  that  while  this  week 
we  are  formally  recognizing  National 
Tourism  Week,  the  importance  of  the 
industry  continues  year  round.  No 
matter  what  your  interest  or  what 
time  of  jrear,  travel  and  tourism  is 
present.  The  real  marvel  is  that  the 
travd  and  toiirism  season  never  really 
ends. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  for  its  excellent  work 
in  promoting  U.S.  travel  and  tourism 
internationally.  Recently,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism  held  a  hearing  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  USTTA.  Donna 
Tuttle.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism,  updated  us  on 
the  many  beneficial  programs  of  the 
USTTA. 

The  USTTA  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  helping  States  work  together  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  intematioiud 
tourism.  For  example,  over  the  past 
year  it  has  been  working  with  the 
States  of  the  Old  West  Trail  Founda- 
tion, which  indudes  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  to  increase  overseas 
vidts  and  revenue  to  our  area.  Overall, 
the  increased  international  business 
resulting  from  USTTA's  efforts  helps 
to  reduce  o\a  huge  budget  defldts. 
creates  many  new  Jobs,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  podtive  factors  in  our  ever 
widening  trade  deficit. 

When  the  full  Senate  addresses  the 
reauthorization  for  USTTA.  I  will  be 
strongly  supportive  of  its  funding. 
USTTA's  goal  is  to  increase  interna- 
tional toursim  in  the  United  States 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  UJS.  ex- 
ports and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  inter- 
national travel  market.  Without 
USTTA.  international  travelers  might 
never  discover  the  90  percent  of  Amer- 
ica that  awdts  them  beyond  the  coast- 
al States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  time 
this  week  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try to  their  State  and  our  NatioiL  The 
travel  and  tourism  industry  provides 
Jobs  for  Americans  and  dds  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  strength  of  the 
travel  and  toxuism  industry  is  crucial 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. Tourism  really  works  for  America. 


UA  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH  ORGANIZA- 

■nONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  BCr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  i^>propriations  Subcommittee 
on  State-Justioe-Commerce.  a  concern 
which  I  expressed  last  year  with  re- 
meet  to  the  deferral  of  the  payment 
of  the  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to 
international  organizations. 

The  chairman  will  recall  that  last 
year  the  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment which  he  and  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  also  sun>orted  to 
exdude  from  that  deferral  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  In 
conference,  the  providon  was  not  re- 
tained although  the  statement  of  man- 
agers did  recognize  the  mecial  merits 
of  PAHO  and  lurged  special  condder- 
atlon  of  its  dtuatlon. 

I  would  note  that  the  overall  defer- 
ral ol  $130  of  $385  million  resulted  in 
the  State  Department  having  to  allo- 
cate the  shortfall,  with  some  consulta- 
tion with  the  committees.  The  result, 
however,  is  that  PAHO  has  had  one- 
third  of  its  assessed  contribution  de- 
ferred—$12  mlllloiL  The  World  Health 
Organization,  which  already  had  suf- 
fered a  sii^icant  reduction  in  the 
overall  level  of  i4>propriation8.  had 
two-thirds  of  its  1987  XJS.  assessed 
contributions  deferred. 

Both  organizations  represent  the 
very  best  of  the  intematloiuil  organi- 
zations in  terms  of  their  focus  on  tech- 
nical issues.  They  provide  highly  com- 
petent technical  advice  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  health.  They  have 
been  dted  by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  for  having  used 
their  resources  well  and.  I  would  add. 
for  responding  to  UJS.  budget  reform 
concerns.  In  fact,  they  did  so  well 
before  the  current  crisis. 

Tet  both  are  facing  serious  threats 
as  a  result  of  the  deferral  at  a  time 
when  they  are  taking  on  the  global 
and  hemispheric  leadership  respond- 
bility  in  coordinating  the  struggle 
against  AIDS. 

The  administration  has  requested 
that  the  deferral  be  removed.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  agreed 
with  that  proposal.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  conference  would  accept 
that  podtion.  CHearly  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  House  believe  that 
we  can  fulfill  during  this  fiscal  year 
our  obligations  to  these  organizations 
even  within  the  current  budget  con- 
straints. I  hope,  my  chairman,  that 
some  way  can  be  f  oimd  to  permit  this 
to  occur. 

At  the  very  least.  I  would  hope,  my 
chairman,  that  the  assessed  contribu- 
tions  of  both  PAHO  and  WHO  could 
be  fully  pdd  by  exduding  them  frran 
the  def erraL 

Mr.  HOLLING&  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  ICassachusetts.  I 
know  that  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee you  have  been  following  doaely 
matters  relating  to  international 
health.  As  you  know,  I  share  your  con- 
cerns with  respects  to  those  two  orga- 
nizations and  have  Joined  with  you  in 
the  past  in  seeking  to  assure  continu- 
ing U.S.  support  for  them.  I  also  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  overall  issue  of  the  defer- 
ral 

Oljviously.  we  would  have  preferred 
to  be  able  to  fulfill  UJS.  commitments 
to  provide  those  assessed  contributions 
on  time  without  any  def  erraL  Howev- 
er, the  constraints  of  the  budget  and 
the  need  to  reduce  the  defidt  have 
conspired  to  create  this  situation. 

Let  me  say  that  we  all  hope  that  we 
will  continue  to  review  this  matter 
dosely  here  and  in  consultation  with 
the  administration  and  the  House  and. 
if  there  is  any  posdbility  in  achieving 
our  goals  and  <'n<i<ng  the  deferral,  we 
would  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  also  can  assiue  the  Seiuite  that  I 
will  seek  in  every  posdble  way  to  re- 
spond to  the  special  dtuatlon  of 
PAHO  and  WHO. 

Bir.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LOREN 
GARY.  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
filled  with  deep  sorrow  and  a  great 
sense  of  loss  when  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  my  close  friend.  Dr.  Loren 
Gary,  Jr.,  of  Tusciunbla,  AL.  Dr.  Gary 
was  a  man  who,  throughout  his  life, 
demonstrated  a  tremendous  care  for 
the  dtizens  of  Tuscumbia,  and  Ala- 
bama. His  work,  his  efforts,  and  his 
service  touched  and  benefited  many 
lives.  Last  year  I  rose  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Dr.  Gary's 
many  outstanding  contributions  and 
honors.  He  is  now  greatly  mourned, 
and  I  Imow  he  will  be  missed  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Dr.  Gary  was  originally  from 
Georgetown.  GA.  where  his  father  vras 
also  a  doctor  and  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Georgia  State  Senate.  He 
studied  at  the  Univerdty  of  Georgia, 
and  then  received  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Univerdty  of  Georgia 
Medical  School.  As  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  we  in  Tuscumbia  were 
fortunate,  indeed,  when  In  1947  he 
moved  to  Tuscumbia,  purchased  his 
first  medical  license,  found  an  office, 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Gary's  practice  of  medicine  was 
not  Just  a  prof ession— it  was  his  life,  as 
was  his  care  for  the  entire  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  dtizens  of  Tuscumbia 
and  of  Colbert  County.  He  was  a 
family  phyddan  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word.  Last  year,  I  described  his 
practice  as  "country  doctoring."  He 
would  see  a  patient,  diagnose  the 
symptoms,  and  then  cure  the  afflic- 
tion. He  made  house  calls,  and  was 


available  at  any  hour.  He  did  not  carry 
a  paging  beeper.  To  find  him.  you  only 
had  to  call  Birs.  Gary,  and  she  would 
page  him.  After  he  had  attoided  the 
appointments,  house  calls,  and  emer- 
gendes  of  his  own  patimts.  Dr.  Gary 
would  stop  by  the  emergracy  room  to 
see  what  assistance  he  could  provide 
there.  And  if  a  prisoner  at  the  JaQ  was 
ever  ill.  Dr.  Gary  would  often  drive 
there  to  treat  him.  He  was  iu>t  con- 
cerned with  many  of  the  things  that 
are  Important  to  some  people— money, 
power,  or  notoriety.  Rather,  he  de- 
rived warmth  from  caring,  and  he  had 
the  power  to  ciue. 

Through  his  life.  Dr.  Gary  shared 
the  pain,  the  sorrow,  and  the  disap- 
pointment that  was  experienced  by  his 
many  patients  and  their  fainilies 
during  the  times  of  hardship,  illness, 
or  grief.  Yet.  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge, his  tireless  efforts,  and  his  con- 
cern, he  offered  hope,  comfort,  and  re- 
assurance. Through  his  life,  he  also 
shared  in  the  many  Joys  of  his  pa- 
tients—the happiness  of  birth,  the  Joy 
of  recovery,  and  the  pleasures  of 
strength  and  health.  He  shared  the 
pain  and  sadness,  the  Joy  and  the  hope 
because  he  cared  for  the  whole  well- 
behig  of  his  patients.  He  delighted  in 
seeing  babies  he  delivered  grow  up  and 
have  their  own  children.  And  he 
mourned  their  untimely  deaths. 

Dr.  Loren  Gary  was  a  great  doctor.  I 
believe  that  he  possessed  the  rare  and 
cherished  gifts  of  healing,  and  of  life, 
because  he,  himself,  was  so  full  of  life, 
and  because  he  deeply  vdued  life. 

Dr.  Gary  did  not  confine  his  energies 
to  the  world  of  medicine.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Tusciunbia 
Housing  Authority  since  1949.  He  was 
the  first  and  was  the  only  housing  au- 
thority chairman.  Last  year  he  was 
honored  with  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  his  36 
years  of  continued  service.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  housing  authority  with  Dr. 
Gary,  and  I  will  dways  value  the 
memories  of  our  work  together.  Dr. 
Gary  was  a  deeply  religious  man—* 
great  contributor  of  his  time  and  his 
energies  to  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Tuscumbia.  Finally,  Dr. 
Gary  was  a  humanitarian.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  times  he  anon- 
ymously helped  others  with  flnandal 
problems  or  other  worries. 

The  people  of  Tuscumbia  and  of  Col- 
bert County  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Loren  Gary  for  his  wott,  his  care,  and 
his  involvement.  His  example  and  his 
memory  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
countless  minds  and  hearts  of  those  he 
touched.  Dr.  Gary  lived  a  full  life— full 
of  love,  of  friendship  and  of  healing. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  talent  and  gift 
was  the  maimer  in  which  he  helped 
others  to  live  fuller,  happier  Uvea, 
themselves. 
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Mr.  rrMtdent.  I  uk  unanimous  oon- 
MDt  that  the  attached  utlele  Crom  the 
norenee  Ttanoa-DaJly  be  printed  in  the 
Od— MwiomL  RaooaB. 

Hmr  beiDC  no  objection,  the  article 
«aa  onlerod  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  f oIlowK 

dtom  ttw  TkBM  DaUy.  Mv  10.  IMTl 

TuscumiA  DocTO*  Ltnm  Oabt,  Jh.  ons 

TMeoBMa.— Tlw  fimcral  for  Dr.  Loren 
(tay.  jr..  lOM  S.  6Ui  SC  wm  te  today  at  3 
pjB.  at  WiatPnltedMethodlat  Church.  Tu»- 
coBkte,  with  Dr.  Ray  Shobcft  and  the  Rev. 
FMI  Bnndlay  omdatlna  Burial  wffl  be  In 
TnoumUa  Oakwood  OanMtary.  with  Ifoiri- 
■OB  VtaMral  m?^i".  TMcumUa  directlnc. 

Ha  diad  VHday.  May  8.  IMT.  at  Humana 


strangers  actually  repreaents  a 
proportion  of  all  miwring  chUdren. 

Among  those  children  who  are  ab- 
ducted, many  are  abducted  by  family 
members  that  do  not  have  custody  of 
the  child— usually  by  a  parent. 

The  vast  majority  of  miming  chil- 
dren are  "runaways"  or  "throw- 
aways"— children  who  voluntarily 
leave  home  or  who  are  forced  out  of 
their  homes  by  their  parents  or  guard- 


He  was  a  native  of  Oeorietown.  Oa.  He 
was  the  oUast  of  12  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Oaiy.  ar.  Ha  was  a  membw  of  the 
Medical  Airrlr**~'.  the  South- 
era  Medical  Aaaoeiatton  and  the  Colbert 
County  Medical  Awnriatlfln  He  was  a  grad- 
uate Mt  the  Unlvantty  of  Oeorgla  and  the 
Untveiatty  of  Oeorgla  Medical  SdKML  He 
had  pn^lced  medWne  in  Tuacurabia  linoe 
IMl.  Ha  ma  dialnnan  of  the  Tuacumbia 
HoortiMr  Authority  ainoe  Ita  Inoeptton.  He 
«aa  a  Bienber  o<  the  Flrat  XTnited  Methodist 
Church.  Tuacumbia.  where  he  waa  a 
of  the  Fellowahip  Forum  Sunday 


Survlnaa  taidude  hla  wife.  Mrs.  Kthel  R. 
Gary.  TwcumUa;  daughters.  Mrs.  DavM  H. 
StaaiMon.  Oaatflola.  N.C  Mra.  Jamea  B. 
nony.  Ple^BOBt.  Calif.:  tarotliera.  Henry  H. 
Oary.  Bufanla.  Thoeaaa  K.  Gary.  George- 
town. Oa..  Bean  D.  Gary.  Blnnlnghain: 
aMer.  Margaret  G.  TImm.  Athena,  Oa.: 
Uiree  gianddiQdren. 

Due wffl  be  Kenneth  Meana.  Walter 

Oollett.  Marley  Counta.  John  Marka.  Stuart 
r>ia|HM»ii  Dr.  Eugene  Sample.  Joe  Ware.  Dr. 
Joe  W.  nippen.  Dr.  Mark  McDwaine.  Iaw- 
rcnee  C.  CarmichaeL 

Honorary  bearen  wffl  be  members  of  the 
Odbert  County  Medkal  Society. 


NATIONAL  MI88INO  CHILDREN'S 
DAY— MAY  25 

Ui.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  this 
eomlng  Mimday.  May  2S.  1987,  has 
been  set  aside  as  National  Missing 
Children's  Day. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
should  give  apedal  attention  to  the  na- 
tional tragedy  of  miJBriTig  children. 

TUB  is  alao  a  day  in  wliich  we  should 
reeonunlt  ourselves  to  improving  the 
■earch  for  »«'— *»»f  children  and  doing 
what  we  can  to  keep  other  chUdren 
safe  at  home  with  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  oonsarative  esti- 
matea  suneat  that  several  hundred 
thousand  children  are  misalng  within 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Many  of  ua  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  starles  we  hear  on  the  news  about 
young  children  that  have  been  abduct- 
ed by  strangers  and  who  have  been 
subjected  to  horrible  forms  of  abuse 
and  endoitatlon. 

WhUe  this  form  of  abduction  is 
often  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  irtien  we  think  about  missing 
diDdren.  and  la  the  form  of  abduction 
parents  fear  the  most,  abduction  by 


Fortunately,  most  of  the  missing 
children  that  are  not  abducted  return 
home  on  their  own  without  being 
hurt. 

The  problem  of  mtiring  children  is  a 
complex  one  that  requires  various 
types  of  efforts  from  many  individuals 
and  groups  to  solve. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  at  least 
one  of  those  efforts  Is  succeeding. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  sponsors  a  nation- 
wide project  in  which  pictures  of  miss- 
ing children  are  widely  distributed 
through  varioiis  media  forms. 

The  hope  is  that  someone,  some- 
where win  recognize  a  yoimgster  they 
happen  to  see  In  one  of  these  pictures. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  participate 
In  this  project  by  including  pictures  of 
missing  children  in  mailings  we  send 
to  constituents  in  our  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  due  to  this 
nationwide  campaign,  in  which  the 
XSS.  Senate  directly  participates,  more 
than  100  children  have  been  found 
and  reunited  with  their  families. 

I  commend  the  National  Center  for 
Bfisslng  and  Exploited  Children  for 
their  efforts  and  the  many  individuals 
who  have  helped  make  this  program 
so  useful. 

Mr.  President,  through  better  under- 
standing of  the  tniaaing  children  prob- 
lem in  America  we  can  find  ways  to  ad- 
dress this  tragedy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  take  time  to  learn  more  about 
this  complex  problem  and  to  help  find 
ways  we  can  improve  our  search  for 
m taring  children  and  assiure  that  other 
children  remain  safely  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 


style  Mrs.  Befal  developed  to  encour- 
age studoits  to  sketch  the  moat  impor- 
tant lines  with  a  wide  gray  pen  and 
the  defining  lines  with  a  fine  point. 

Participants  will  be  able  to  learn 
how  to  use  a  variety  of  drawing  tools 
and  techniques  that  will  help  them  to 
expand  on  their  adventures  through 
drawing. 

Because  it  is  not  always  appropriate 
or  permitted  to  take  photographs 
while  traveling.  Mrs.  Behl's  sketching 
offers  an  enjoyable  alternative.  Par- 
ticipants will  learn  the  basics  of  paral- 
lel, angular,  and  cylindrical  perspec- 
tives and  learn  to  use  fine  and  wide 
line  drawing  instruments  to  sketch 
people,  ftnimniw,  and  architecture. 

Participants  wiU  enjoy  woiking  from 
booklets,  slides,  photogn4>hs  in  the 
studio,  and  on-site  in  Smithsonian  mu- 
seums and  outdoors  on  the  maU. 
Those  interested  in  participating  can 
call  the  Smithsonian  Associates  at 
(202)  357-4091.  The  workshop  will 
take  place  May  30  and  31  (2  sessions). 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Reggie  Behl  for  being  invit- 
ed to  share  her  expertise  and  experi- 
ences. I  believe  she  will  inspire  many 
students  with  her  sketchbooks,  dis- 
played at  the  workshop. 


REOOIE  BEHL— NEW  MEXICAN 
ARTIST 

Mr.  DOMEancI.  BCr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  commend  Reggie  Behl. 
a  New  Mexican  artist  who  has  been  in- 
vited to  Washington  by  the  Resident 
Associate  Program  to  teach  a  class  on 
qul(±  sketching  for  travel.  Mrs.  Behl  is 
a  resident  of  Albuquerque  and  teaches 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  She 
has  sketched  her  way  through  Spain. 
Mexico.  Guatemala.  J^jan.  Portugal. 
Oreece.  and  throughout  the  Caukkean 
and  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Behl  will  be  presenting  an  illus- 
trated slide  lecture  and  a  demonstrap 
tion  of  her  two-pen  system  for  travel 
sketching,  the  two-pen  system  is  a 


WILBUR  JOSEPH  COHEN  A 
GREAT  LOSS  TO  THE  NATION 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  has  suffered  a  great  loss  this 
weekend  with  the  death  of  WUbur 
Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  was  truly  a  dedicat- 
ed public  servant  who  served  our 
Nation,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government,  for  his  entire  adult  life. 
He  was  a  passionate  advocate  on 
behalf  of  senior  citizens,  the  disabled 
and  the  less  fortunate  in  our  society 
and  worked  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsive  to  their  needs,  and 
those  of  all  citizens. 

As  a  yovmg  man.  Mr.  Cohen  was  a 
prime  architect  of  our  Nation's  Social 
Security  Pro-am.  Later,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  drafted 
the  origtoal  Medicare  Act.  Over  his 
lifetime,  he  worked  tirelessly,  even  up 
until  the  very  end.  to  create  and  im- 
prove programs  to  help  the  most 
urgent  social  problems  facing  this 
cotmtry.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
had  access  to  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  because  of  his  efforts.  Both  ia  and 
out  of  Government,  Wilbur  Cohen 
always  cared— always  spoke  out— was  a 
true  leader.  In  recent  years  as  the  co- 
chair  of  SOS.  he  helped  those  of  us  in 
Congress  fight  the  attempts  to  cut- 
back vital  Social  Security  benefita. 

His  expertise,  foresight,  and  wisdom 
will  be  missed  by  many  of  us  here  in 
Congress  who  often  looked  to  him  for 
guidance.  Even  after  he  formally  left 
Government  to  return  to  academla, 
the  Congress  rarely  considered  a  sub- 


stantial change  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams he  heliied  author  without  con- 
sulting with  Mr.  Cohen. 

WhUe  Wilbur  Cohen  was  a  national 
figure  and  resource,  he  also  had  q)e- 
dal  ties  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
When  he  first  left  the  Government 
during  the  1950's.  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  retiuned  there  to  teach  during 
the  summers  after  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. As  an  academic  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  at  the  LBJ 
School  at  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
paned  along  his  knowledge  and  vision 
to  new  generations  who.  he  hoped, 
would  help  »»«»<"*«»"  a  Federal  com- 
mitment to  help  those  in  our  society 
most  in  need.  For  this  reason.  I  think 
It  is  most  fitting  that  the  University  of 
Texas  has  established  a  distinguished 
professorship  in  health  and  social 
policy  in  his  name  at  the  LBJ  School 
of  PubUc  Affairs.  This  will  be  a  Uving 
tribute  to  Mr.  Cohen's  contribution  to 
society,  his  dedication  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  Imow  that  I  and  my 
wife  Lori  are  not  alone  in  our  sadness 
at  the  loss  of  Wilbur  Cohen;  coimtless 
others  wiU  also  miss  his  guidance  and 
counseL  We  have  lost  a  truly  remarka- 
ble and  dedicated  individual,  yet  his 
vision  lives  on  in  the  programs  he  cre- 
ated, the  people  that  are  helped  by 
them,  and  those  of  us  who  remain  who 
are  determined  to  carry  forward  his 
values  and  Ids  worlL 


INDIA  ABOLISHES  ELECTED 
PUNJAB  GOVERNBCENT 

Mr.  TTiCT.Ma  isx.  President,  yester- 
day I  pointed  out  the  disturbing  signs 
of  another  India-China  border  con- 
flict, initiated  by  India.  But  we  should 
also  be  concerned  about  the  recent 
action  by  the  Indian  Central  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  elected  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  Punjab  and  to  estab- 
lish direct  rule  over  the  Punjab  from 
New  Delhi  This  action  Is  tantamount 
to  our  Federal  Government  abolishing 
the  elected  State  government  of  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  or  Maine  or  Texas  or 
California  and  so  forth  and  directly 
running  the  State  from  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

What  does  this  action  signal?  Many 
observers  believe  it  indicates  that 
Rajiv  Gandhi  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  ordering  a  nationwide  emergency 
and  the  dissolution  of  additional  or  all 
state  governments.  There  are  Indlca- 
tirau  that  India  is  pr^iwring  to  place 
itself  on  a  war  footing  against  nelgh- 
bortng  Pakistan.  Indeed,  as  I  pointed 
out  tn  a  statement  <m  this  floor  yester- 
day there  are  tndlrr^t*"*"  that  India  is 
preparing  to  place  itself  on  a  war  foot- 
ing against  China. 


Mr.  President,  often  we  are  told  that 
India  is  the  world's  largest  democracy. 
I  submit  that  if  we  carefully  examine 
India's  record  since  lndQ;>aidence  we 
might  find  it  to  be  the  world's  largest 
dictatorship.  Raihr  Gandhi's  obUterar 
tion  of  the  elected  government  of  the 
Punjab  state  Is  the  most  recent  of  a 
long  series  of  antidemocratic  actions 
by  the  central  government  of  India. 

Mr.  Presidait,  there  is  no  end  of  talk 
about  racial  discrimination  and  the 
i^Mirtheld  system  in  South  Africa.  But. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  one  word  about  the 
Insidious  caste  syston  in  India,  stUl 
pervasive,  under  which  over  100  mil- 
lion persons  live  in  a  social  status  that 
makes  South  Africa  look  like  heaven. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  state 
violence  against  minorities. 

In  Jime  1984,  the  world  stood  aghast 
when  Indira  Gandhi  ordered  the 
Indian  military  to  massacre  several 
thousand  Innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  attending  religious  ceremo- 
nies at  the  Amrltsar  Tonple  in  the 
Punjab,  which  is  the  central  holy 
place  of  the  Sikh  faith. 

In  August  1985,  a  civilian  govern- 
ment was  elected  in  the  Punjab  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gandhl-Longowal  accord 
which  promised  a  number  of  reforms. 
Sivjit  Singh  Bamala  and  Balwant 
Singh  were  the  closest  advisers  to  Har- 
charan  Singh  Longowal,  a  leader  of 
the  Akall  Party,  in  forging  the  accord. 
WhUe  a  niunber  of  promises  were 
made  by  the  central  government  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing problons  between  the  SUch  com- 
mimlty  and  the  central  government, 
the  central  government  has  yet  to 
honor  any  of  the  terms  of  the  accord. 
The  issue  of  water  rights  has  not  been 
settled.  The  issue  of  Chandigar  has 
not  been  settled.  The  issue  of  the  spe- 
cial courts  with  extraordinary  powers 
has  not  been  settled.  Guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  Sikh  lives  and  property 
throughout  India  have  not  been  hon- 
ored. 

Mr.  Bamai^  was  elected  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Punjab  and  Bir.  Bal- 
want fflngh  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
Finance  Alinister.  According  to  a  varie- 
ty of  Indian  press  reports,  the  police 
chief  of  the  Punjab,  Julio-Frances  Ri- 
belro— a  native  of  Goa— has  estranged 
the  feeling  of  the  SilLh  community  in 
the  Punjab  by  his  reportedly  brutal 
and  overbearing  manner.  The  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  Bulwant  Singh,  had 
under  these  circumstances  demanded 
his  removal.  This  demand  occasioned  a 
strong  and  unprecedented  censure 
from  the  central  government  home 
minister.  BCr.  Buta  Singh,  who  in  turn 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  Punjab's 
Finance  Minister. 

The  New  York-based  newspaper. 
"India  Abroad"  was  critical  of  the  cen- 
tral government's  demand  for  the 
ouster  of  Punjab's  Finance  Minister 
stating,  and  I  quote.  "It  was  an  un- 
precedented demand  frcHn  a  central 


home  minister  to  an  oKwsitlon  party 

Chief  Mhilsto- BuU  Sink's  terse 

letters  made  it  clear  to  the  Akali  Dal 
party  leadnahip  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  choose  Ribeiro  over 
the  Bamala  government  if  it  was 
forced  to  make  a  choice." 

Mr.  President,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. I  would  point  out  the  case  of 
Mr.  Slmranjlt  Singh  Mann,  a  member 
of  the  Sikh  religion  and  the  former 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the 
Indian  police,  who  was  arrested  by  the 
central  government  in  1984  following 
the  Amrltsar  massacre.  At  the  time,  he 
was  the  Commandant  of  the  Industrial 
Security  Force  in  Bombay.  He  had 
written  a  personal  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  India,  Mr.  Zall  Staigh.  a  f eUow 
Sikh.  In  the  letter.  Mr.  Mann  remind- 
ed the  President  of  his  Sikh  faith  and 
called  upon  him  to  act  in  good  faith  in 
order  to  protect  the  human  rights  of 
Sikhs  in  India  and  to  protect  the  sanc- 
tity of  Sikh  reUgious  shrines  throiigh- 
out  India.  Apparently,  the  central  gov- 
ernment considers  the  request  for  the 
protection  of  Sikh  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom  a  crime. 

The  Punjab  High  Court,  the 
Bombay  High  Court,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  India  have  ruled  that  the 
central  government  has  no  case 
against  Mr.  Mann  and  have  ordered 
that  he  be  released  from  prison.  Nev- 
ertheless. Mrs.  Gandhi  and  then  her 
son  RaJav  refused  to  release  Mr.  Mann 
from  prison.  The  Sikh  community  in 
India  is  bitter  about  the  central  gov- 
ernment's insistence  on  retaining  Ri- 
beiro in  his  position  in  the  Punjab 
while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  ^ve 
Mr.  Mann  his  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  the  repres- 
sion of  human  rights  and  religious 
freedom  in  the  Punjab  is  not  an  isolat- 
ed one  in  India.  Today,  minorities  are 
being  oppressed  as  at  no  other  time  in 
Indian  history.  The  situation  in  Kash- 
mir. Assam.  Bengal.  Gurichaland.  and 
In  a  number  of  other  areas  is  very 
tense. 

Far  from  t>elng  a  pluralistic  mul- 
tiethnic and  multirellgious  democratic 
state.  India  in  reality  is  an  oppressive 
regime  Imposed  by  a  narrow  circle  of 
high  caste  Brahmins  who  rule  through 
what  has  evolved  into  the  Nehru  Dyn- 
sasty.  In  essence.  India  is  a  feudal 
rather  than  a  democratic  state. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  India 
today  is  one  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  legitimacy  and  authority  of  the 
central  government.  Mr.  Gandhi's  gov- 
ernment is  wracked  by  financial  scan- 
dals and  instability  within  the  cabinet. 
A  great  number  of  minority  ethnic  and 
religious  c<Hnmunlties  are  harasaed  by 
the  central  government's  repressive 
rule.  There  is  a  faring  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  true  democratic  prindplea.  to 
human  rii^ts,  and  to  religious  free- 
dom in  India  today. 
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This  nwiMtnr  can  only  hope  that  the 
iwant  oUtteimtkai  of  the  elected  tiMi- 
Ian  govemment  In  the  Punjab  doea 
not  portend  a  cdllapae  of  Internal 
otder  and  democratic  tovemment 
within  India  or.  eren  more  darkly, 
PfeparatiocH  for  hoatUltlea  against 
either  Pakistan  or  China.  History  has 
shown  that  instsMUty  in  the  subconti- 
nent can  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
h^ianw  of  world  power.  The  Soviet 
Unkm  will  gain  and  the  Ftee  World 
win  lose  if  India  undertakiw  a  policy  of 
war  in  the  region  and  destroyed  basic 
human  rights  and  religious  freedom 
within  her  bordos. 


THB  COMTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT 

AMKNDlfBNT  OF  1987 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  8. 
146,  a  bin  to  enhance  the  independ- 
ence of  the  administrative  Judges  on 
the  Boards  of  Contract  Appeals 
CBCA'sl.  a  MS  was  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  Governmental  Af - 

fyrs  Committee  cm  May  19. 1987.  

lUs  measure,  which  Senator  Lavni 
and  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress. 
was  passed  by  the  fuU  Senate  last 
year. 

BCA's  are  authorised  under  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  to  serve  as 
administrative  forums  for  resolving 
contract  dilutes.  The  objective  of 
this  bm  is  to  eliminate  the  perception 
that  BCA  Judges  are  not  sufficiently 
insulated  from  agency  oontroL  It 
would  provide  BCA  Judges  with  the 
same  seleetiim  and  removal  protec- 
tions as  administrative  law  Judges  are 
afforded  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  enacted  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  [CDA]  of  1978 
to  govern  the  submission  of  contract 
claims  to  the  Government  and  the  res- 
olution of  diqnttes  ari^ng  from  those 
dalms.  Under  the  CDA.  agency  Boards 
of  Contract  Appeals  [BCA's]  are  au- 
thorised to  serve  as  independoit.  adju- 
dicative f  onmis  for  resolving  contract 
diqrates. 

Govemment  contractors  and  Gov- 
ernment offidals  have  raised  concerns 
•bout  the  independence  of  the  con- 
tract diqmtes  process.  Our  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  this  concern. 

The  CDA  provides  that  BCA  Judges 
ahaU  be  "selected  and  ^pointed  to 
serve  in  the  same  manner"  as  adminls- 
trathre  law  Judges  [AUTsl  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  Implementation  of  the  CDA, 
however,  is  inconsistent  with  this  man- 
date. 

Presently.  BCA  Judges  are  selected 
by  the  individual  agencies  on  whose 
boards  they  serve  and,  because  the 
CDA  is  not  qwdflc  on  removal  protec- 
tlans,  may  be  illsiiiissfrl  without  any 
independent  review.  ALTs,  by  con- 
trast, are  selected  from  a  Government- 
wide  register  estabUshed  by  the  Office 


of  Personnel  Management  [OPM]  and 
may  only  be  removed  for  good  cause 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Merit  Sy»- 
tons  Protection  Board. 

This  inconsistency,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  contrib- 
utes to  the  perception  that  BAC 
Judges  are  not  as  independent  as 
ALJ's.  In  a  Septonber  1985  report,  the 
OAO  found  that: 

Because  no  btdependent  body,  like  the 
OPIC  iMuea  Qovenunentwlde  retulatlona 
for  the  aelectkm  mod  appointment  of  board 
memben.  and  because  the  [Contract  DIs- 
putea  Act]  is  unclear  any  removal  protec- 
tiona.  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals are  not  as  insulated  as  they  oould  be 
from  acency  controL 

The  selection  and  v>POintment  pro- 
cedures for  BCA  Judges,  while  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  OPM  proce- 
dures for  ALJ's,  has  been  a  concern  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
According  to  the  legislative  history  un- 
derlying the  CDA,  the  ALJ  system  was 
to  be  used  as  a  model  for  developing 
and  implementing  a  ss^stem  to  ensure 
the  independence  of  the  BCA  Judges. 

The  CDA.  however,  falls  short  of  es- 
tablishing an  AljJ-like  system  because 
it  does  not  contain  an  explicit  require- 
ment that  a  separate  agency,  such  as 
OPM  select,  administer,  and  maint*ln 
a  register  of  persons  qualified  for  i^ 
pointment  to  the  BCA's.  The  inter- 
agency registers,  originally  established 
and  currently  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  continue  to 
be  iised  by  the  agencies  as  the  primary 
sources  for  fUllng  their  vacancies. 
Agencies  select  candidates  for  their 
boards  under  procedures  that  need 
only  comply  with  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  CDA.  thereby  rais- 
ing concerns  about  the  independence 
of  the  Judges  who  are  charged  with 
ruling  on  disputes  between  the  agen- 
cies and  their  contractors. 

Arbitrary  removal  is  also  of  concern, 
since  the  threat  alone  could  potential- 
ly compromise  the  independence  of 
BCA  Judges.  Arbitrary  removal  is  by 
no  means  common  practice,  but  a 
GAO  report  indicates  that  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

To  aUeviate  the  perception  that 
BCA  Judges  are  not  sufficiently  insu- 
lated from  agency  control,  the  GAO 
recommended  that: 

The  Congress  may  want  to  consider 
aiwOTMHny  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
*  *  *  to  give  the  Offlce  of  Pnsonnel  Man- 
agement and  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  roles  in  [the  BCA  Judges'  selection 
aixl  removal]  processes. 

This  bm  effectively  implements  the 
GAO's  recommendation  by:  First,  pro- 
viding the  BCA  Judges,  like  ALJ's. 
would  be  placed  in  the  OHupetitive 
service,  subject  to  the  competitive  ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  and  selected 
from  a  Govemmentwide  register  es- 
tabli^ed  by  OPM;  second,  specifying 
that    the    competitive    examination 


given  to  BCA  Judgea  be  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  applicant's  6  yean 
pubUc  otmtract  law  experience;  third, 
extending  to  BCA  Judges  the  fuU  pan- 
oply of  protections  currently  afforded 
ALJ's,  including  exemption  from 
agency  performance  appraisals  and  re- 
moval only  for  good  cause  after  a 
hearing  before  the  Merit  Systons  Pro- 
tection Board:  and  fourth,  "grandfath- 
ering" present  BCA  Judges. 

Together,  these  provisions  provide 
the  security  and  independence  needed 
to  ensure  that  BCA  Judges  are  fully  in- 
sulated from  agency  control  in  decid- 
ing contract  disputes  between  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  and  its  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  ensuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  BCA  Judges  is  a  step 
that  would  strengthen  the  contract 
disputes  process.  Any  criticism  of  the 
present  BCA  syston  should  not.  how- 
ever, be  interpreted  as  an  indictment 
against  those  Judges  now  serving  on 
the  varioxis  boards.  Clearly,  the  deci- 
sional history  of  these  boards  demon- 
strates the  integrity  of  the  Judges  who 
serve  on  them. 

I  thank  Senator  LBvnr  for  his  valuar 
ble  help  in  attuning  unanimous  v>- 
proval  of  S.  345  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Govem- 
ment Management. 

By  providing  BCA  Judges  with  statu- 
tory protections.  I  believe  that  public 
confidence  in  the  independence  and 
impartiality  of  these  adjudicators 
would  be  enhanced.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S. 
345. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  soon  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company this  biU.  which  will  consti- 
tute the  official  legislative  history  of 
&345. 


COMPUTER  MATCHING  AND  PRI- 
VACY PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1987 

yir.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
today  S.  496.  the  Computer  Matching 
and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill,  which  I  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator iJcviH.  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  to  ensure  that  the  Govemment 
adequately  respects  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  when  conducting  com- 
puter matching  programs. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a 
long-term  investigation  of  computer 
nnit/»hing  that  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Govemment  BCanagement,  of  which  I 
«m  past  chairman  and  now  ranking 
minority  member.  In  matching  pro- 
grams, agencies  routinely  exchange 
and  cross-check  information  from  two 
or  more  data  bases  to  find  individuals 
common  to  both.  Most  often,  match- 
ing programs  are  performed  to  detect 


fraud,  abuse,  or  overpayments  in  Gov- 
emment programs.  The  Department 
of  Education  has.  for  example,  croas- 
ehe^ed  its  limits  of  delinquent  stu- 
dent loans  with  lists  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  determine  whether  any  stu- 
dent loan  defaulters  woi^  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  soon  each  State 
agency  administering  AFDC,  food 
stamp  and  other  welfare  benefit  pro- 
gams  will  be  matching  their  lists  of  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  with  Internal 
Revenue  Service  files  to  search  for  un- 
reported assets  or  earnings.  A  single 
m»»/»tiitig  program  could  exchange  the 
records  of  thoiisands  of  citizens  at  one 
time. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation 
and  hearings  revealed  that,  although 
most  citizens  do  not  even  know  that 
computer  matching  is,  the  expansion 
of  matching  programs  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  staggering.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
cently estimated,  for  example,  that 
the  number  of  computer  matches  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Govemment 
tripled  between  1980  and  1984,  with 
over  2  billion  separate  records  being 
exchanged  during  this  period.  Many  of 
these  matches  involve  very  personal 
information,  such  as  income  and  em- 
ployment data,  of  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  take 
f  uU  advantage  of  advanced  technology 
to  ensure  that  it  is  spending  tax  dol- 
lars wisely.  Ample  testimony  provided 
to  the  subcommittee  showed  that  com- 
puter matching,  when  conducted  prop- 
erly, can  be  a  useful,  efficient  tool  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  Govemment 
programs.  The  President's  CoimcU  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  which  is  com- 
prised of  inspectors  general  and  which 
has  an  ongoing  computer  matching 
project,  has  reported  that  substantial 
savings  to  both  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment and  State  govemment  agencies 
can  be  realized  through  computer 
matching  programs.  The  PCIE  report- 
ed that  in  July  1985,  for  example, 
matching  of  the  records  of  4  million 
SSI  recipients  were  matched  with  the 
unearned  income  files  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  identified  $117.5  mil- 
lion in  overpajmnents  for  which  recov- 
ery action  was  instituted.  The  f  uU  cost 
of  conducting  the  match,  including 
the  foUowup,  was  $6.4  million.  If  sav- 
ings like  these  can  be  actually  realized, 
then  computer  matching  can  ))e  a 
useful  tool  in  our  ongoing  battle 
against  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

In  our  pursuit  of  efficiency,  howev- 
er, we  cannot  become  insensitive  to 
the  fundamental  rights  of  our  citizens. 
What  is  today  seen  as  an  ally  against 
fraud  and  waste  could  grow  into  an 
enemy  of  the  very  liberties  that  we 
profess  to  cherish  most. 

The  oversight  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  computer  matching  pro- 
grams, unless  properly  conducted  and 
oontrolled,  can  pose  serious  threats  to 


the  privacy  and  due  process  rights  of 
individuals  whose  records  are . 
matched.  The  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings and  investigations  have  revealed 
tremendous  potential  for  abuse  in 
computer  matching  programs  because 
there  are  no  mandatory  rules  for  agen- 
cies to  follow  when  performing 
matches,  little  protection  for  the  per- 
sons whose  records  are  matched,  and 
little  oversight  of  how  these  programs 
are  conducted. 

In  matching  programs,  individuals 
can  have  crucial  Govemment  benefits 
reduced  or  terminated  solely  on  the 
basis  of  unverified  information  pro- 
duced by  a  computer  match— informa- 
tion that  can  be  out  of  date,  mislead- 
ing, or  Just  plain  wrong.  Citizens  can 
be— and  have  been  in  the  past— placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to 
defend  themselves  against  information 
that  has  never  even  been  reviewed  by 
a  human  being  for  its  accuracy. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  done  battle  with 
a  computer  for  a  billing  error  or  some 
other  problem  knows  how  frustrating 
it  can  be  to  prove  that  the  computer 
made  a  mistake.  Much  more  than 
simple  frustration  is  at  stake  when  es- 
sential Govemment  assistance,  such  as 
AFDC  or  food  stamps,  can  be  cut  off 
because  of  faulty  computer  matching 
results. 

Without  statutory  controls,  the  pow- 
erful tool  of  the  computer  can  become 
a  weitf>on  that  is  easily  abused.  Un- 
checked disclosures  and  exchanges  of 
personal  records  could  result  in  "fish- 
ing expeditions"  by  oversealous  Gov- 
emment officials  who  may  be  insensi- 
tive to  the  privacy  and  confidentiality 
rights  of  citizens  and  could  expose  sen- 
sitive personal  records  to  computer  se- 
curity risks. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  today  attempts  to 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  the 
legitimate  needs  of  Govemment  effi- 
ciency and  personal  privacy.  This  bill 
is  a  revised  version  of  legislation  which 
I  introduced  last  year,  S.  2756,  and  in- 
corix>rates  many  improvements  that 
were  recommended  by  witnesses,  rep- 
resenting both  the  govemment  and 
private  Interest  groups,  at  hearings 
held  by  the  oversight  subcommittee 
last  September. 

First.  S.  496  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  enter  into  written  agreements 
before  diBClosing  records  for  use  in 
matching  programs.  The  legislation 
specifies  several  elements  that  must  be 
addressed  in  these  agreements,  such  as 
procedures  agencies  must  follow  in  se- 
curing records  used  in  matches  and 
conditions  governing  return  and  de- 
struction of  data  after  a  match  has 
been  completed.  These  agreements 
wiU  force  agencies  participating  in 
matches  to  establish  and  observe  basic 
safeguards  on  information  that  they 
exchange  and  wiU  facilitate  oversight 
of  matching  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget,  the  Ccmgrcas,  and 
the  agencies  themselves. 

This  legislation  also  remedies  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  privacy 
implications  of  matches  by  establish- 
ing Data  Integrity  Boards  in  each 
agency  that  i>articipates  in  ccmputer 
matching  programs.  These  Boards  wiU 
have  the  responsibilities  to  review,  ap- 
prove, and  maintain  matrhing  agree- 
ments, and  to  review  all  matches  in 
which  the  agency  has  participated.  I 
believe  that  the  existence  of  these 
Boards  will  go  far  in  enhancing  priva- 
cy as  a  priority  of  each  agency  when 
changing  records  in  matching  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  this  legislation  ensures  basic 
due  process  protections  of  individuals 
whose  records  are  matched,  ^^edfical- 
ly,  it  prohibits  agencies  from  reducing, 
suspending,  or  terminating  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation produced  by  a  matching 
program  without  first  verifying  the  in- 
formation for  accuracy,  providing 
notice  to  the  individual  involved,  and 
providing  individuals  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  refute  the  information  pro- 
duced by  the  computer  match.  These 
basic  elements  are  not  only  principles 
of  fairness,  but  are  also  good  manage- 
ment practices  for  agencies  to  follow. 

In  establishing  these  new  prooe- 
diu-es.  S.  496  places  controls  on  the 
vast  majority  of  matches  involving 
Federal  Govemment  records.  %>ecifi- 
cally,  it  covers  matches  performed  to 
check  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  a  vast  array  of 
Federal  benefit  programs,  ranging 
from  direct  cash  payments  to  loan 
guarantees,  and  includes  matches  in 
which  Federal  Govemment  records 
are  matched  with  those  of  States  or 
private  sector  entities,  such  as  banks, 
for  these  punxiees.  It  also  covers 
matches  conducted  to  recover  pay- 
ments or  delinquent  obligations  under 
these  programs.  FlnaUy,  the  biU  covers 
matches  involving  the  personnel  or 
payroll  records  of  both  civilian  and 
military  Federal  personnel.  Coverage 
of  this  final  category  of  matches  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  since  Feder- 
al employees  are  frequent  targets  of 
computer  matching  programs,  since 
the  Federal  Govemment  has  compre- 
hensive files  on  these  persons  at  its 
disposal  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  includes  appropriate  exertions 
for  law  enf oroonent  matchea.  so  that 
the  legitimate  law  enforcement  efforts 
of  the  Govemment  will  not  be  cc»n- 
promised.  On  this  point.  I  want  to 
specify  that  the  law  enforcement  ex- 
ception is  a  finely  crafted  one.  which 
exempts  matches  pursuant  to  qjedfic 
law  enforcement  investigations  per- 
taining to  named  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot— nor  would 
we  want  to — revere  the  trends  of  com- 
puterisation in  our  society.  We  must, 
however,  pay  adequate  attention  to 
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the  tndlvldaal'B  ilde  of  the  equation 
irtMD  ndadnc  limud  In  Oovenunent. 
In  ihort.  we  mint  take  care  not  to 
allov  the  beast  of  technology  to  over- 
take the  vahiee  of  our  Democracy. 

I  want  to  thuik  my  distinculshed 
mUffiatitf.  flrtnattrr  iMnm,  chairman  of 
the  ovcfiigfat  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
my  disyiigulshed  colleagues.  Senators 
RoiH  and  OUBKM,  ranking  minority 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Gorem- 
mental  Affairs  Committee,  for  their 
arr«-»«~*«  with  this  Important  leglsla- 

tion. 

I  medfy  that  a  report  to  be  fDed  by 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmoital  Af- 
fairs to  accompany  this  bin  will  coostl- 
tote  the  official  legislative  history  of 
&496. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  8.  496,  as  amended  by  the 
Qovemmental  Affairs  Committee,  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord  immediately 
before  consideration  of  the  bUL 


SDICMARY  OF  &  496.  AS  RE- 
PORTKD  BT  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  S.  496 
attempts  to  strike  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  Govern- 
ment managers  to  Improve  efficiency 
and  the  taidivldual  dtiaen's  rights  of 
privacy  and  due  process.  S.  496  does 
not  prohibit  or  medfically  mandate 
any  type  of  matching  program. 
Rather,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  improve  the  oversight  and  con- 
trols on  computer  matching  and  to  in- 
stitute procedures  to  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  the  information  being 
matched  and  wrongful  actions  being 
taken  against  individuals  as  a  result  of 
faulty  results  of  computer  matches. 
^Dedfically.  the  bill  requires  the  fol- 
lowing for  computer  matches  covered 
by  the  bill: 


Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  to  require  that  before 
disclosing  any  reecnrd  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency.  State  agency,  or  private 
sector  entity  for  use  in  a  computer 
ffiffV.>i<Tig  program,  a  Federal  agency 
must  enter  into  a  writtm  agreement 
with  the  other  party  apedf ying  proce- 
dures that  wUl  be  followed  in  conduct- 
ing a  match.  The  bill  sets  forth  ele- 
ments that  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
agreement,  such  as: 

First,  the  Justification,  purpose,  and 
legal  authority  for  tlie  match: 

Second,  a  description  of  the  match. 
such  as  the  types  of  records,  data,  and 
idntifiers  used  in  the  match; 

Third,  procedures  for  notifying  indi- 
viduals whose  records  are  matched, 
upon  application  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment ■iTt*T*^«~^  or.  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral workers,  upon  application  for 
sudi  employment  and  periodically 
thereafter,  that  the  information  they 
provide  to  the  government  may  be 
cross  matched  with  other  files; 


Fourth,  procedures  for  verifying  in- 
formation produced  by  the  matching 
program; 

Fifth,  procedures  for  retaining  and 
destroying  records  created  by  the 
matching  programs; 

Sixth,  safeguards  for  security  of 
records  used  in  the  match; 

Seventh,  prohibitions  on  duplication 
or  redlsclosure  of  records  used  in  the 
match  unless  authorized  by  the  source 
agency;  and 

Eighth,  procedures  for  returning 
records  used  in  the  matching  program 
to  the  source  agency;  and 

Ninth,  information  on  any  checks 
that  have  been  performed  on  the  ffles 
tued  in  the  nuitching  program  to  de- 
termine how  accurate  the  files  are. 

The  purpose  of  the  matching  agree- 
ments is  to  ensure  that  conditions  on 
the  use  of  data  are  established  prior  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  data  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  written  agreements  will 
provide  each  agency  some  flexibility  to 
tailor  matches  to  its  own  needs,  while 
prohibiting  certain  uses  of  data  in- 
volved in  matches.  The  written  agree- 
ments will  also  provide  a  concrete 
audit  trail  of  matches  performed,  thus 
facilitating  oversight  of  mat<^hlng  by 
agencies,  the  OMB.  snd  the  Congress. 
B.  ironcB  or  MATomro  raofaum 

Section  3  requires  that  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  recipients  of  records  in 
matching  programs,  or  which  are 
source  agencies  for  matching  pro- 
grams with  non-Federal  entitles,  pub- 
lish a  notice  of  the  establishment  or 
revision  of  the  matching  program  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  30  days 
before  conducting  the  match. 

C.  BTABLISHB  DATA  OmOUTT  BOABS8 

Section  4  amends  the  Privacy  Act  to 
require  every  agency  that  engages  in 
matching  programs  to  establish  a  data 
integrity  board.  These  boards,  which 
shaU  consist  of  senior  officials  desig- 
nated by  the  agency  heads,  including 
the  senior  official  responsible  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  inspector  general  of  the  agency,  if 
one  exists,  are  given  specific  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  computer  match- 
ing. The  boards  are  required  to  review, 
approve,  and  tnfi<"*^^<"  all  written 
wn^tohing  agreements,  and  to  review 
annually  all  matching  programs  in 
which  the  agency  has  paftidpated  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ments, applicable  laws,  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  assess  the  cost-benefits  of 
finiitrihtnff  programs.  The  bill  directs 
each  board  to  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  and  to  OMB 
on  the  matching  activities  of  the 
agency.  Moreover,  the  boards  are  re- 
sponsible for  providing  interpretation 
and  guidance  to  agency  personnel  on 
the  requirements  of  the  Privacy  Act 
and  to  coordinate  the  agency's  Privacy 
Act  tn^ning  programs.  Each  board  is 
authorized  to  maintain  staff  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the 
bilL 


D.  snunai  vboficatioii  ahd  aonci 
8.  496.  requires  that  no  Federal 
agency  or  State  agency  may  suspend, 
terminate,  reduce,  or  make  a  final 
denial  of  any  financial  assistance  to 
any  individual,  or  take  any  other  ad- 
verse action  against  an  individual, 
based  on  information  produced  by  a 
computer  match  until  the  information 
has  been  Independently  verified.  In 
order  to  avoid  conflicting  procedures 
in  individual  programs,  the  bill  speci- 
fies that  this  verification  requirement 
may  be  satisfied  by  verification  re- 
quirements that  already  exist  in  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs. 

The  bill  requires  verification  on  the 
grounds  that  the  burden  should  be  on 
the  Government  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  information  used  in  matching 
before  taking  adverse  action  against 
an  IndividuaL 

The  bill  also  requires  agencies  to 
provide  the  individual  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  refute  the  information  pro- 
duced by  the  match  before  any  action 
is  taken  to  suspend,  terminate,  reduce, 
or  make  a  final  denial  of  financial  as- 
sistance imder  a  Federal  benefit  pro- 
gram, or  before  any  other  adverse 
action  is  taken  against  an  individual, 
in  order  to  ens\u%  that  individiuds  are 
not  wrongly  hurt  by  the  erroneous  or 
out-of-date  information.  As  with  verifi- 
cation, this  notice  requirement  can  be 
satisfied  by  any  notice,  hearing,  or  ap- 
p^ds  right  already  available  under 
specific  Federal  benefit  programs. 

E.  BAMCnOMS 

The  bill  specifies  that  no  Federal 
agency  can  disclose  any  record  for 
matching  if  it  has  reason  to  believe 
that  notice  and  verification  reqxiire- 
ment  of  this  bill,  or  that  the  terms  of 
the  matching  agreements,  are  not 
being  met  by  the  agency  or  entity  re- 
ceiving the  records. 

r.  COMPUTKR  MATCRIS  OOVSBXD  BT  S.  4*6 

Section  5  defines  which  categories  of 
computer  matches  are  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  S.  496.  The  following 
categories  of  matches  are  covered: 

Any  match  of  records  between  two 
Federal  agencies,  or  between  a  Federal 
agency  and  state  agency,  for  any  com- 
ponent thereof,  or  a  private  entity 
that: 

(a)  Is  for  the  puriMse  of  establishing 
or  verifying  the  eligibility  of.  or  con- 
tinuing compliance  with  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements,  by  S4>pll- 
cants,  recipients,  beneficiaries,  or  par- 
ticipants for,  or  providers  of  services 
with  respect  to.  financial  assistance  of 
payments  under  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams; 

(b)  Is  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
pasmients  or  delinquent  debts  under 
Federal  benefit  programs;  or 

(c)  Matches  the  personnel  or  payroll 
records  of  Federal  personnel,  defined 
as  civilian  or  military  employees  or  re- 
tirees. 


0.  UUMPUTBB  MM 

■OOFS  OP  S.  4t« 

Section  5  also  provides  that  certain 
types  of  matches  are  not  covered  by 
the  bill,  such  as  matches  performed 
for  statistical  purposes,  matches  per- 
formed subsequent  to  the  initiation  of 
a  specific  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tion, sharing  of  Federal  income  tax 
data  with  State  tax  agencies  for  tax 
purposes  only,  and  background  securi- 
ty checks  on  Federal  personnel.  Purely 
Intragency  matches,  that  is.  these 
matches  that  are  performed  by  a 
source  agency  in  which  no  records  are 
matched  outside  the  source  agency  or 
a  conponent  thereof,  are  also  ex- 
cluded, unless  such  matches  involve 
the  comparison  of  personnel  or  payroll 
records  of  Federal  employees  with  the 
records  of  Federal  benefit  programs 
administered  by  the  agency. 


ADOLFO  CALERO— LEADER  OF 
THE  NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE 

Mr.  WTJTT.MS  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday my  good  friend,  Adolfo  Calero, 
leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
forces  voluntarily  testified  before  the 
select  committee  investigating  the  arm 
sales  to  Iran.  As  always,  he  was  forth- 
right and  clear,  and  testified  before 
the  committee  with  great  candor. 

For  several  years.  Mr.  Calero  has 
been  president  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force,  the  largest  group  of 
Freedom  Fighters  fighting  in  Nicara- 
gua. During  these  years,  he  has  often 
been  criticized  unjustifiably  by  oppo- 
nents of  aid  to  the  Freedom  Fighters, 
and  by  n.S.  officials  who  felt  that  he 
was  too  conservative.  After  his  testi- 
mony. I  am  confident  that  even  his 
critics  win  agree,  albeit  grudgingly, 
that  he  was  more  than  cooperative  in 
meeting  all  the  requests  and  respond- 
ing to  all  the  questions  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Iffr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
startling  revelation  emerging  from 
this  investigation  is  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Freedom  Fighters  apparently 
have  not  received  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars supposedly  diverted  to  them  from 
the  Iran  arm  sales.  Furthermore,  an 
additional  $2  million  intended  for  the 
Nicaraguan  fighters  from  a  foreign 
country  appears  to  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters  are 
the  innocent  victims  of  rumors,  misin- 
formation, and  perhaps  of  some  errors 
by  others  who  were  not  associated 
with  any  of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
organizations.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Freedom  Fighters  have  en- 
gaged in  corruption  or  Illegal  activi- 
ties. 

BCr.  President,  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force  [FDN]  has  recently 
been  able  to  make  significant  military 
advances  with  the  help  of  United 
States  assistance.  The  PON's  overall 
troop  strength  inside  Nicaragua  now 


numbers  about  13,000,  with  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  in  the  border  areas.  In  the 
last  2  months,  they  have  downed  seven 
Sandlnista  Soviet-made  helicopters.  In 
12  months  last  year,  they  engaged  in 
over  1.000  combats  against  the  Com- 
munist Sandlnista  troops.  In  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  they  engaged  in 
over  800  battles.  Currently  the  free- 
dom fighting  forces  are  operating  in  SO 
percent  of  the  Nicaraguan  territory. 

Iklr.  President,  I  commend  Adolfo 
Calero  for  his  strong  leadership  in  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  at  a  cru- 
cial time  in  history.  It  is  because  of  his 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
that  American  troops  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  fight  on  Nicaraguan 
soil.  The  Freedom  Fighters  are  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Iran  matter,  and  I 
do  hope  this  investigation  will  in  no 
way  diminish  American  support  for 
those  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
freedom  In  Nicaragua. 


tloD.  That's  what  the  ConstltutloQ 
me.  I  love  the  UjBJL— Ryan  Hunt 


to 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  aimounced  ear- 
lier this  year  a  project  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, entitled  "What  the  Constitu- 
tion Means  to  Me  and  to  Our  Coun- 
try." Elementary  school  students  in 
grades  one  through  eight  were  invited 
to  write  an  essay  citing  the  importance 
and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  country. 

More  than  600  students  from  110 
school  districts  in  my  home  State  of 
Oldahoma  entered  the  contest  by  sub- 
mitting their  essays  to  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Education.  Only  16 
essays  were  chosen  to  represent  Okla- 
homa in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's essay  contest. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  these  essays  are  chosen  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  each  stu- 
dent who  participated  in  the  contest  is 
to  be  commended  for  participating. 
Their  participation  indicates  their 
strong  belief  in  the  Constitution  and 
their  deep  sense  of  patriotism  so  im- 
portant to  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  16  essays  chosen  was 
written  by  Rjran  Himt,  a  second  grade 
student  at  Grandfield  Public  Schools. 
I  commend  this  essay  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay  be  Included  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

The  essay  follows: 
What  thx  CdrarrrnnoH  BCbars  to  Mb 

The  Constitution  mesns  freedom,  life  and 
Uberty  for  the  whole  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  It  means  happiness  for  our  country. 
The  most  Important  thing:  it  means  peace. 
We  have  the  rl^t  to  become  what  we  want 
to  be  because  we  are  free  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.  We  can  do  that  because  thirteen 
litae  colonies  fought  a  war  against  England 
so  we  could  have  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  That's  why  we  need  the  Constltu- 


THE  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
FORUM  SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  sixth  annual  Jennings 
Randolph  forum  dinner  at  the  Capitol 
Hill  Club. 

The  Jennings  Randolph  Forum- 
named  in  honor  of  our  retired  col- 
league, Senator  Jeimlngs  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia— is  sponsored  by  the 
Coimcil  for  the  Advancement  of  Citi- 
zenship [CACl.  CAC  is  a  national  con- 
sortium of  53  organizations  committed 
to  promoting  Informed  and  responsi- 
ble citizenship  and  citizenship  educa- 
tion. Among  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  National  CoimcU  for  Social 
Studies,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  the  National 
CouncU  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

The  punxtse  of  the  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph Forum  is  to  provide  national 
decisionmakers,  scholars,  educators, 
and  community  leaders  a  setting  in 
which  to  come  together  and  exchange 
ideas  on  the  national  agenda  in  terms 
of  their  meaning  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion programs  in  schools  and  commu- 
nities. 

The  CAC  was  founded  by  Senator 
Randolph,  who  serves  currently  as  its 
chairman.  The  president  of  the  coun- 
cil is  HoiL  John  H.  Buctianan,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

I  commend  Senator  Randolph  and 
former  Congressman  Buchanan  for 
the  outstanding  work  they  are  doing 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Citizenship,  and  I 
thank  them  and  their  individual  mem- 
bers for  inviting  me  to  be  a  speaker  at 
their  recent  banquet. 

In  line  with  the  CAC's  bicentennial- 
year  examination  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  subject  of  my  address  at  the 
Jennings  Randolph  Forum  was, 
"What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Citizenship 
Today  in  Our  Constitutional  Democra- 
cy?" 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  speech  to 
the  Jeimlngs  Randolph  Forum  dinner 
be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 


SFXKH  BT  SKHATOB  ROBOtT  C.  BTXD 

Jean  Jacques  Rouaeau  wrote,  "Man  to 
bom  free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains." 

How  true  that  was  in  the  18th  cmtury. 

In  Tingianrt,  France.  Prussia.  Austria  and 
Russia,  monarchs  ruled  by  divine  right. 

Where  they  existed  at  all.  most  parlia- 
ments had  no  power.  EiectioDs  anywhere 
were  rare,  and  univeml  suftrace  was  un- 
heard of. 
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Ttek  «M  the  voM  tDto  which  our  OoaaO- 
tuttonindBfflotBlghtiwwbocn. 

Tlw  CiMMtltiil  litiif '  OoBfVOtian  ouuTeoed 
In  nUlMMpblk  in  ITVT.  The  memberi  of 
ttkBtaaanhly  tiilvid  budy  cnpowered  to 
r  with  the  AitldM  a<  Oonfednmttaii. 

tlM  miOww  of  the  Oonetttu- 
adjoonied.  they  took 
with  ttem  a  iW-™**"*^  that  hai  bitMicfat 
man  Ubvty  and  opportunity  to  more 
people  than  haa  any  other  political  doeu- 
mant  In  hMory— a  decmmwit  that  haa  be- 
■towad  OB  the  American  people  the  most  en- 
vWile  pftHttff'  atatoB  In  the  modem  world— 


That  pftiW^*»  atatua  la  one  of  the  primary 
^HBj»i«>M  of  the  Jcnnlnga  Randolph  Forum 
thliyear. 

I  'V*'^  i^trnnttmA  you  f or  apooaorlng 
thto  year^  enmlnatlan  of  our  Oonatltutlon. 
and  ftor  your  "f^^^  etf orta  to  promote  the 
^^f^l1«t^'^  nf  iilliaiiiialilii  In  niir  mimtrr 

Ironically,  oar  Oonatltutlon  aaya  little  ex- 
plicitly about  the  dutlea  and  reaponaftrfllUee 
of  a  LitlMiii  The  Oonatltutlan  la  mlmarOy 
about  a  atronc  but  limited  central  Qorem- 
ment— what  that  Ooreniment  can  and 
cannot  do. 

bBpUcltly.  however,  one  condudea  from 
the  Oouftltutlon  that  American  citizens  are 
■mnwaort  to  pay  tazea.  vote  In  elections, 
mpnar  tat  military  aenrloe.  and  obey  the 
lawa  of  the  land. 

But  beyond  that,  the  Constitution  spells 
out  nothinc  elae  about  dtlKnahlp. 

How  doea  one  ezidaln  that? 

TO  the  Founding  Vathoa,  certain  aasump- 
tloiM  about  "«M''rt»»«<  were  as  fixed  as  the 
axtaui  and  pnatnlatiea  of  geometry. 

For  f»»™p»«».  one  of  the  Founding  Fa^ 
thers'  splrttttal  godfatheia.  Rousseau,  had 
vrtttcDi 

"Where  la  the  man  who  owes  nothing  to 
the  land  In  which  he  lives.  Whatever  that 
land  may  be.  he  owea  to  It  the  most  predous 
thfaiy  posseased  by  man,  the  morality  of  his 
actkna  and  the  love  of  virtue. 

Again.  In  an  181S  letter  to  John  Adams. 
ThoBias  Jeff enon  wrote: 

T  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a  natural 
aristocracy  among  men.  The  grounds  of  this 
are  virtue  and  talenta. 

In  other  words,  rational  men.  once  loosed 
from  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  would  know  and 
perform  the  dutlea  of  good  dtiaens— those 
virtues  did  not  need  to  be  codified  in  the 
Oonstitutlon. 

Of  oourae.  Jefferson  did  not  expect  that 
everybody  would  achieve  that  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  which  he  wrote. 

But  Jefferson  and  many  of  his  generation 
beUeved  that  acme  men  would  strive  for 
that  ffxffnf""*  of  irtileh  he  wrote,  and  that 
tree  men  of  virtue  and  talent  would  go 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  Ccmstttutlon  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  dtlaenshlp 
that  the  Oonatttutton  made  pooslble.  and  on 
whldi  the  Constitution's  sucoem  depended. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  neariy  a  century 
later,  perhapa  said  It  better  than  anybody 
dae: 

"The  fint  requisite  of  a  good  dtiaen  in 
this  Republic  of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be  able 
and  wOUnc  to  pull  hia  wdtfit." 

American  dttenahlp  la.  then,  a  ocmsdous 
oommtlment  to  a  etvie  and  aodal  role  in  this 
Natlao— a  role  that  a  man  or  woman  accepts 
and  performa.  with  the  realisation  of  the 
Invohred  and  the  responsiMlltlea  ex- 


Paying  taxes?  Tea.  Voting?  To  be  sure. 
mtttary  service  and  obedience  to  laws?  Cer- 
tainly. 

But  our  responsibilities  as  AmwVan  dtl- 
envtakned  by  the  authors  of  the 


Constitution,  go  beyond  that.  A  good  Ameri- 
can dtiaen  sharea  his  virtues  and  hia  talento 
with  his  country- 
Many  of  you  are  already  dcrfng  that,  and 
sddreasing  you  on  the  subject  of  good  dtl- 
aenshlp te  tantamount  to  preaching  to  the 
choir.  For  moat  of  you  here,  going  the  extra 
mUe— and  more— Is  instinctive.  Hold  public 
office?  Lead  in  your  State  or  community? 
Serve  on  dvlc  committees?  In  your  minds, 
no  questions  lurk  concerning  those  responsi- 
bOltles.  Nevertheless.  I  am  concerned  about 
a  dual  crisis  that  is  today  besetting  our  way 
of  life  and  our  concept  of  dtlaenshlp. 

That  crisis  has  an  external  dimension  and 
a  domeatlc  dimension. 

In  an  earlier,  more  innocent  age,  some  of 
our  forebears  asstuned  that  the  American 
concept  of  dtiaenship— indeed,  our  way  of 
life— would  eventually  become  worldwide— 
that  oiir  democratic  way  of  life  was  the 
model  toward  which  history  was  progres- 
sively moving  the  whole  world. 

Twentieth  century  events  have  put  that 
assumption  on  hold,  however. 

In  this  century,  in  their  confusion  and 
desperation,  millions  around  the  world  have 
surrendered  their  freedom  to  a  variety  of 
tyrannies— or  have  had  that  freedom 
snatched  away. 

Those  tyrannies— whether  represented  by 
Soviet  Mandsm-Leninlsm.  Libya,  Castro,  or 
the  Ayatollah— have  no  reverence  for  our 
way  of  life  or  for  our  idea  of  dtlaenshlp.  In 
fact,  those  tyrannies  hate  everything  that 
America  stands  for. 

Worse,  all  of  those  tyrannies  are  conspir- 
ing to  sweep  our  way  of  life  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  our  Ideas  of  dtlaenshlp  with 
it  In  their  place,  those  external  forces 
would  put  in  place  some  form  of  totalitarian 
state  and  totalitarian  concepts  of  subjection 
to  replace  our  dtlaenshlp. 

In  the  face  of  that  threat,  the  American 
people  need  to  be  consdous  that  the  way  of 
life  and  the  liberties  that  we  enjoy  In  this 
country,  are  the  fulfillment  of  thousands  of 
years  of  Western  man's  hopes,  struggles, 
and  aspiratlona.  If  at  some  point,  the  United 
States  is  overwhelmed  by  her  enemies,  who 
can  predict  if  mankind  will  ever  again 
achieve  the  freedom  and  dignity  that  are 
ours  as  American  dtlzens? 

At  that  point,  gone  forever  may  be  the  vi- 
sions of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  of 
Isaiah,  Joel,  and  Jesus  Christ;  of  Cicero  and 
St.  Augustine;  of  the  renaissance  and  the 
ralightemnent;  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Uncoln;  and  of  all  who  have  yearned 
and  fought  and  died  to  make  us  free. 

But  the  most  serious  threats  to  our  way  of 
life  and  our  American  dtlaenshlp  may  not 
be  those  outside  forces,  but  a  threat  from 
within  our  own  borders. 

I  do  not  speak  of  a  consdous  conspiracy  or 
of  a  cabal  of  terrorists  and  traitors. 

Instead,  I  qjeak  of  the  apathy,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  carelessness  of  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Almost  by  acddent  of  birth  and  calendar, 
we  have  been.  In  this  cotmtry,  the  benefld- 
arles  of  one  of  the  most  unimaginable  eras 
of  material  prosperity  in  human  history. 

Following  World  War  n,  except  for  Amer- 
ican Industry,  the  factories  and  wortshops 
of  most  of  the  world  were  demolished. 
American  goods  were  almost  the  only  goods 
available.  Our  economy  reaped  the  harvest 
of  a  world  appetite  for  auUHnoblles,  machin- 
ery, technology,  and  services. 

In  that  era.  many  Americans  were  lulled 
into  thinking  that  pro^erity  and  abun- 
dance were  our  mdlfw  right.  In  that  era  of 
prosperity,  too,  many  came  to  take  our 


privnegea  and  our  way  of  life  aa  likewise 
endleas  and  guaranteed. 

Today,  we  are  learning  anew  the  meaning 
of  competition.  Some  who  took  their  Jobs 
for  granted  and  performed  their  work  with 
mediocrity  now  have  no  Jobs. 

But  other  Americans  are  learning  that 
quality  and  hard  work  are  still  the  keys  to 
survival  and  success  in  the  wortd  market- 
place. 

Good  American  dtlaenshlp  today  calls  on 
us  all  to  remonber  that  leaaon.  And  to  re- 
member, likewise,  that  nothing  that  makes 
up  our  American  way  of  life  was  easily  won. 
or  can  be  retatned  without  effort,  or  with- 
out our  struggle,  commitment,  and  hard 
work. 

We  need  today  a  rebirth  of  American  pa- 
triotism. I  do  not  mean  a  Jingoistic,  saber- 
rattling  chauvinism.  I  mean  a  rebirth  in  un- 
derstanding the  absolute  imlqueness  of  this 
Nation,  and  a  rebirth  of  a  sense  of  the  Im- 
perative that  we  keep  America  economical- 
ly, politically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  as 
well  as  militarily,  strong.  I  mean  a  rebirth  of 
a  commitment  to  our  concept  of  dtizen- 
shlp— our  sense  of  duty  to  America  as  dti- 
aens of  this  Nation— to  do  whatever  we  do  to 
the  beat  of  our  virtues  and  talents,  and  to 
accept  no  less  a  standard  from  ourselves 
than  that 

That  kind  of  patriotism  will  ensure  our 
way  of  life  and  America's  future.  And  that 
kind  of  patriotism  will  ensure  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  American  dtlaenshlp  for  decades  yet  to 
come. 


TWO  WEST  VIROINIANS  SAFE 
FROM  UJSJ3.  "STARK"  ATTACK 

&fr.  BYRO.  tix.  President,  according 
to  wire  service  reports  and  from  infor- 
mation made  available  tx>  my  office, 
two  West  Virginia  seamen— Gunner's 
Mate  Mark  Samples  of  St.  Albans,  and 
PO  Clarence  Joyner  of  Charleston- 
were  aboard  the  Navy  frigate  n.S.S. 
Stark  when  it  was  attacked  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  both  men  are  safe. 

I  want  to  express  to  the  mothers  of 
these  two  men— Mrs.  Ruth  Samples  of 
St.  Albans,  and  Mrs.  Maxine  Poin- 
dexter  of  Charleston— the  relief  that  I 
feel  in  response  to  this  good  news,  and 
the  thankfulness  that  I  share  with 
them,  in  learning  that  their  sons'  lives 
were  spared  in  this  tragic  incident. 

I  also  want  to  share  with  the  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones  of  those  seamen 
who  were  killed  aboard  the  Stark,  my 
deep  regrets,  as  well  as  my  hope  that  a 
speedy  investigation  of  this  awful 
event  will  help  us  to  find  the  means  of 
preventing  a  like  occiurence  in  the 
future. 

America's  role  in  world  events  has 
grown  vastly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  price  exacted  for  that 
role— a  role  that  most  Americans  be- 
lieve is  important  for  securing  our 
country's  international  rights  and  for 
maiTitAining  global  peace— is  some- 
times pidnful,  and  even  heartbreaking 
for  many.  So  it  has  been  in  the  Stark 
incident,  and  so  it  was  so  many 
months  ago  in  the  murder  of  our  ma- 
rines stationed  in  Beirut. 


For  whatever  solace  it  may  offer  to 
the  famHies  of  the  dead  of  the  JJSJ&. 
Stark,  I  want  those  families  to  know 
that  our  country  holds  their  lost  sons, 
husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  in 
deep  reverence,  and  that  in  this  hour 
of  national  mourning,  our  prayers  and 
our  love  are  with  them. 


limitation  on  the  reduction  on  the  credit  ap- 
plicable to  employers  in  certatai  Statea 
which  have  outstanding  loan  halancee.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:09  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  GoetE,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  1846)  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  26. 1987.  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  Victims  of  the  U.8.8.  Stark." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  hetwe  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1269.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  attaA  on 
the  U.8JB.  Stark  by  an  Iraqi  warplane;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chilbs.  Mr.  Dahvobth.  Mr.  RnoLX. 
and  Mr.  RocKDaLLOt): 
8.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1080 
to  establish  a  National  Quality  Award,  with 
the  objective  of  encouraging  American  busi- 
ness and  other  organisations  to  practice  ef- 
fective quality  control  in  the  provision  of 
their  goods  and  services;  to  the  Coounittee 
on  CiHnmerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (fw  himself  and 
Mr.  L4UTaaaaao): 
a  1252.  A  bill  to  tonporarily  suspend  the 
duty  <m  certain  chemicals;  to  the  C(»nmlttee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
8.  1252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive reforms  and  to  achieve  greater  equity  in 
the  fnmpfnsatl<m  of  attorneys  pursuant  to 
Federal  statute  in  dvQ  and  administrative 
proceedings  in  which  the  United  Statea,  or  a 
State  or  local  government  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    hlms^.    Mr. 
OLBnu.  Mr.  Sncna.  and  Mr.  Rocn- 


a  12S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedoal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  additional 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  WisxB): 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acceler- 
ated   repayment    of    the    Grand    Valley 
Project  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By   Mr.   CHILBS   (for   htanself.   Bfr. 
BoazH,  Mr.  DxC^wciHi,  BCr.  Evaks, 
Mr.    OaAHAM.    Mr.    Hoixniaa,    BCr. 
MoTjnHA>,    Mr.    NtTim,    and    Mr. 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C^ode  of  1086  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment a^idea  of  costs  Incurred  in  InvestigSr 
tiaoa  which  substantially  contribute  to  the 
recovery  of  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.   

Bv  ^ir  KERRT' 
a  1257.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  national  housing 
policy,  to  Increase  efforts  to  maintain  and 
preserve  »TtKMwg  housing  stock  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  f  amillea,  to  assist  Statea  in 
establishing  housing  partnetahlps,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PXTOB): 
a  1258.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  lease  certain  lands  at  Fort 
Chaffee.  AR.  to  the  dty  of  Barling  for  use 
by  the  dty  for  the  construction  of  a  waste 
treatment  facility,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BUMPERa 
a  1259.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  access  across  certain 
Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  BCr. 
RocxarxLLBa.  BCr.  Rbid,  BCr.  WntiH, 
BCr.     Gabh,     BCr.     BnraAMAii,     BCr. 
HacBT,      BCr.      BCxizairaAUii,      BCr. 
Baucus,   BCr.   DbCorciki,   and   BCr. 
Wixaoir): 
a  1260.  A  bill  entlUed  the  "Federal  Land 
Exchange  FaciliUtlon  Act  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources.          

By  BCr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1261.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  hovercraft  skirts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  BCr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1262.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  definition  of 
a  farmer  for  purposes  of  the  capital  gains 
preference  item  for  the  individual  mlnlmiim 
tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

a  1363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  treat  chtuch  self- 
funded  benefit  plans  ss  life  insurance  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  BCr.  SANPORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pbtob.  BCr.  SAsaBB.  BCr.  Fowlbb.  and 
BCr.TaiBLB): 
a  1264.  A  Mil  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
hoatae  foreign  takeovers;  to  the  Committee 
on  w»nMtiy,  Houslng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Weickbb): 
a  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1988  to  provide  minimum  health  ben- 
eflU  for  all  workers  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  BCr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  BCr.  Mua- 
KOWSKi.  and  BCr.  Hbchx): 


a  1266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estahllsh- 
ment  of  regional  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age faculties  by  the  Secretary  of  Aiergy  as 
a  way  to  reaolve  the  problem  of  hl^-lerd 
radioactive  waste  storage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Reaourcea.    

By  BCr.  ROCKEFEUJER  (for  >«<iM*if, 
BCr.  Hoixnraa.  BCr.  Iwoutb,  BCr.  Dak- 
roBiR,  BC.  Tbiblb.  BCr.  PaBSBLa,  BCr. 
Fobs,  BCr.  Ribglb.  BCr.  Gobb.  BCr. 
AnAm,     BCr.     Sabsbb.     and     BCr. 
Wabirb): 
a  1267.  A  bUl  to  provide  authorisation  of 
appropriations   for   the   U.S.    Travel    and 
Tourism  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
ence, and  Transpcatation. 
By  BCr.  SIMON: 
a   1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fordgn 
AgenU  Registratlim  Act  of  1938  (22  UJac.) 
by  removing  references  to  "pcdltlcal  propa^ 
ganda"  and  substituting  "advocacy  materi- 
als"; to  the  Ounmlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By   BCr.   WIRTH   (fw   himselt   BCr. 
Gobb.  BCr.  RocKsnoxB.  BCr.  Cobbv, 
BCr.  BCrrcHBU,  and  BCr.  SxAvroas): 
a  1269.  A  bUl  to  improre  haxardous  mate- 
rials transportation  saf  etr.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  BCr.  Dx<X>NCINI  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Bbadlxt,  BCr.  GBAsatST,  BCr.  Hum- 
FHBBT,  BCr.  Hbjo,  and  BCr.  Snosa): 
S.  1270.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Govern- 
ment's debt  collection  and  credit  manage- 
ment practices,  to  implement  certain  recom- 
mendations   of    the    President's    Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs.      

By  BCr.  BCETZENBAUBC: 
S.  1271.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
Federal  assistance  for  day  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  BCr.  BINGABCAN  (for  himself  snd 
BCr.  DoMxinci): 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  withdraw  certain  public 
lands  in  Eddy  CTounty,  NBC;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea. 

By  BCr.  ROCKEFEUJK  (for  himself 
and  BCr.  Btbo): 
S.  1273.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  and  to 
provide  authorixaUons  for  the  Appalachian 
Highway  and  Appalachian  Area  Develop- 
ment Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ikivl- 
ronment  and  Public  Woiks. 
By  BCr.  HEINZ: 
SJ.  Res.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing BCay   25.   1987.   as   "National  Day  of 
BCouming  for  the  Victims  of  the  U.aa 
5tarfc";  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SX7BMI8SION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  BCr.  DASCHU)  (for  himself.  BCr. 

DoLB.  BCr.  BuBSicK,  BCr.  I^abt,  BCr. 

Hblks.    BCr.    BCcClubb.    and    BCr. 

IKOUTB): 

S.  Res.  219.  A  resolution  expnwslng  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  ethanol,  methanol,  and  other  oxygenated 
fuels  as  an  accepted  air  pollution  contrtd 
strategy  in  nonattainment  areas  dwigned  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agencr.  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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(for  blmaelf.  Mr. 

Mr.  OoaiAB^  Mr.  LnoAi. 

Mr.  Smia.  Mr.  Oumlkt, 

Mr.    MtCUm,    Mr. 

Mn.  KMauuH.  and  Mr. 

^flin  the 

tbe  need  tot 

in  tbe  Mten^iatian  eoo- 

In  June  to  f  oeaa  their  stten- 

Mrteultona  lauee  tn  a 

to  tbe  Oommtttee  on 

By  Mr.  IXAMATO: 
&  Can.  Has.  M.  A  ccipemient  reaolutltm 
■■■■UMi^inj  the  DARB  Program  for  ita  ocxx- 
tribntlaB  to  the  fight  asatnat  dius  and  alco- 
hol abne;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  I^bor  and 
Human  Raaouicea. 


UM 


STATEMSMTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BIUJB  AND  JODIT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  BCr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself. 

Ifr.  Chius.  Mr.  Dampobxh.  Mr. 

RnKLB,  and  Mr.  Roocbslixr): 
S.  12S1.  A  Un  to  amoid  the  Steven- 
aoo-Wydler  Teebnology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  National 
Quality  Award,  with  the  objective  of 
encouraging  American  business  and 
other  organisaticnis  to  practice  effec- 
tive quality  control  in  the  provision  of 
their  goods  and  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commoee.  Science,  and 
TruMportatlon. 

■aXIOWU.  ODAUTT  IHPBUVUIUIX  ACt 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
yfsy  pleased  to  be  introducing,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  Chilb. 
Damfokth.  Rmu.  and  Rockxrllkr, 
the  National  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1987.  This  nmcontroversial  bill. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Walouh  and  Bdr. 
BoiHLBtT  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, would  establish  a  National  Qual- 
ity Award  Program  to  encourage 
American  bustncas  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  goods  and  services. 

As  important  as  encouragement  is 
recognition  of  the  innovative  produc- 
XXtm  and  excellence  which  are  tradi- 
^i^y^i^i  hniiTw^i**  of  American  business. 

To  celebrate  American  excellence 
and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion which  leads  to  its  achievement  we 
should  instltutionallae  a  National 
Quality  Award. 

Although  the  United  States  has 
been  in  the  leadership  role  in  quality, 
that  role  has  been  minimised  by  an  in- 
creasing strength  in  foreign  competi- 
tim  and  a  concurrent  decline  in  U.S. 
productivity. 

Following  World  War  n.  prominent 
UjS.  scholaiB  Dr.  Joseph  Juran  and 
Dr.  Edward  Demlng  promoted  their 
concept  of  quality  improvement  in 
manufacturing.  The  United  States, 
however,  was  prospering  and  believed 
that  ""■'"♦**"<"g  the  status  quo  was 
the  best  route  to  take. 

The  Japanese  were  Interested  in 
methods  of  encouraging  growth  in 
productivity  and  higher  standards  of 
q^lty.  Tliey  embraced  the  concept  of 
a  systcmatle  program  for  excellence. 


Since  that  time,  the  Japanese  have  de- 
veloped the  presUglous  annual 
Demlng  Prise  for  outstanding  quality 
in  products  and  management. 

Other  countries  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Japan.  For  instance.  Australia 
established  the  JM.  Juran  Award  in 
1975.  whUe  the  French  have  developed 
the  Industrial  Quality  Prise.  A  British 
national  quality  campaign  and  a  Brit- 
ish Quality  Award  have  been  an- 
nouinced  by  Margaret  Thatcher. 

We  are  seriously  grappling  with  the 
issue  of  comiietitiveness  today.  To 
regain  our  historic  supremacy  in  the 
international  mariietplace  we  need  to 
foster  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
highest  criteria  for  quality. 

Poor  quality  in  American  business 
and  industry  can  cost  conuMmies  up  to 
20  percent  of  national  sales  revenues. 
Our  ability  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional mai^etplace  in  an  effective 
manner  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
our  Nation's  economy.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  excellence  in 
manufacturing  and  services  through 
innovative  quality  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  UJS.  business  which  has 
taken  iKwitive  steps  through  quality 
improvement  initiatives.  For  the  past 
6  years,  Florida  Power  Sc  Light  has 
been  active  in  developing  and  practic- 
ing a  quality  improvement  program, 
which  has  thus  far  resulted  in  such 
improvements  as:  a  93-percent  reduc- 
tion in  Incorrectly  addressed  nudl  and 
resulting  overtime:  recordsetting  refu- 
eling of  one  of  its  nuclear  powerplants: 
and  the  creation  of  inner-office  teams 
to  focus  on  quality  improvement.  Rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leaders  in  quality 
improvement  programs  in  the  United 
States,  Florida  Power  has  shared  its 
innovations  with  numerous  U.S.  busi- 
nesses, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  Jime  1986,  Florida  Power 
was  presented  with  the  Edison  Award, 
the  highest  honor  within  the  electric 
utility  industry. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  achieve  a  simi- 
lar incentive  to  all  UJ3.  industries  to 
follow  the  example  of  companies  such 
as  Florida  Power  &  Light,  represent- 
ing a  significant  step  in  making  our 
Nation  more  comi>etitive  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  present  annual  awards 
for  quality  improvement  in  each  of 
the  following  categories:  small  busi- 
nesses, companies  or  their  subsidiaries, 
and  companies  which  primarily  pro- 
vide services.  No  more  than  two 
awards  in  each  category  are  to  be 
given  each  year.  A  panel  of  private 
sector  quality  experts  wUl  be  responsi- 
ble for  auditing  i4>pllcants  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  overall  qiiallty.  The 
program  may  be  expanded  to  the 
publte  sector  and  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  categories. 


This  legislation  requires  no  Federal 
funds.  Funding  will  come  frtnn  private 
allocations,  possibly  supplonented  by 
application  fees  for  Quidlty  Improve- 
ment Award  entrants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  bOl.  which 
sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  trading  partners 
that  the  American  commitments  to  ex- 
cellence and  achievement  are  stronger 
than  ever.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  VLt.  Hatch): 
S.  1253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive reforms  and  to  achieve  greater 
equity  in  the  compensation  of  attor- 
neys pursuant  to  Federal  statute  in 
civil  and  administrative  proceedings  in 
which  the  United  Stetes,  or  a  SUte  or 
local  government,  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BSBQUITTACT 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today,  with  Senator 
Hatch,  the  Legal  Fees  Equity  Act  of 
1987  to  modify  the  federally  mandated 
attorney  compensation  schemes  appli- 
cable in  Federal  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  in  which  the  United 
States.  State  or  local  governments  are 
parties.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  provide  a  statutory  framework 
for  a  more  equitable  balance  in  com- 
pensation for  legal  services  rendered 
in  litigation  involving  the  government. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  bill 
would  set  a  $75  per  hour  maximum  at- 
torney fee  and  eliminate  the  use  of  bo- 
nuses and  multipliers  which  escalate 
fee  awards.  This  rate  will  provide  a 
reasonable  incentive  sufficient  to  at- 
tract competent  coiuisel  in  actions 
against  the  government  while  limiting 
large  fee  awards. 

Additionally,  the  bill  allows  recovery 
of  attorney's  fees  only  when  the  liti- 
gant has  either  prevailed  on  the 
merits  or  secured  a  favorable  settle- 
ment agreement.  The  bill  limits  the  re- 
covery of  fees  to  work  on  those  Issues 
on  which  the  litigant  prevailed.  The 
court  may  reduce  or  deny  the  fee 
where  the  attorney  has  unreasonably 
protracted  the  litigation  or  performed 
services  which  were  excessive  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
strikes  a  careful  balance  between  the 
need  to  control  escalating  legal  fees  in 
suits  against  the  government  and  the 
need  to  attract  competent  counsel  to 
represent  litigants  in  these  suits.* 

•  Mr.  HATCH  ISx.  President,  today.  I 
Join  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Thur- 
M OH9  in  introducing  an  administration 
proposal,  the  Legal  Fees  Equity  Act. 
This  legislation  provides  a  statutory 
framework  for  a  more  equitable  bal- 
ance in  the  compensation  of  legal  serv- 
ices under  Federal  fee-shifting  stat- 
utes i^pllcable  to  dvil.  criminal  and 


administrative  proceedings  involving 
the  United  States  and  to  dvil  proceed- 
ings involving  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  began  a  series 
of  hearings  to  examine  the  degree  to 
which  recent  Federal  statutes  and 
court  opinions  have  subjected  States 
and  municipalities  to  growing  liabil- 
ities for  awards  of  attorney  fees.  Sev- 
eral leading  State  and  local  officials 
testified  about  the  deleterious  effects 
of  these  unanticipated  liabilities.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  on  February  12.  1986. 
Roger  Cutler,  representing  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 
[NIMLOl.  dted  the  pointed  increase 
in  cases  filed  against  munidpallties 
under  fee-shifting  statutes.  Based  on  a 
1985  survey  conducted  by  NIMLO,  Mr. 
Cutler  esUmated  that  about  9  cents  of 
each  dollar  claimed  in  actions  under 
42  J3S.C.  1983,  for  which  fee-shifting 
is  authorized  imder  42  U.S.C.  1988,  is 
ultimately  paid  by  a  munldpality. 
Moreover,  local  governments  through- 
out the  country  have  paid  a  total  of 
nearly  2  billion  in  taximyer  dollars  to 
such  plaintiffs. 

In  addition,  officials  in  the  Reagan 
administration  undertook  a  review  of 
the  need  for  some  standards  to  govern 
the  award  of  attorney  fees  imder  nu- 
merous statutes  which,  under  broadly 
defined  circumstances,  shift  the  entire 
expense  of  litigation  to  the  State,  local 
or  Federal  Government  defendant. 
The  Legal  Fees  Equity  Act  is  the  prod- 
uct of  careful  study  to  develop  uni- 
form standards  for  setting  fees  at 
levels  suffident  to  attract  competent 
counsel  without  granting  windfalls  to 
lawyers. 

This  careful  study  has  shown  that 
standards  for  determining  eligibility 
for.  and  the  amount  of.  attorney  fees 
awarded  against  govenmient  parties 
have  varied  widely  within  both  courts 
and  States,  which  often  results  in  the 
award  of  excessive  fees.  For  example, 
some  coiuts  have  used  "miiltipliers"  to 
double  or  triple  an  attorney's  ciistom- 
ary  hourly  rate  when  computing  the 
amount  of  a  fee  award. 

These  inconsistent  and  troublesome 
results  are  primarily  due  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  fee-shifting  statutes  which 
provide  no  imlf orm  standards  for  the 
award  of  attorney  fees  to  a  litigant 
who  prevails  to  some  degree  in  litiga- 
tion against  a  government.  Judicial 
and  administrative  officers  are  simply 
left  without  adequate  guidelines  in  the 
law  to  fashion  uniform  and  fair 
awards.  Thus,  the  Legal  Fees  Equity 
Act  is  needed  to  provide  standards  and 
procedures  for  awarding  attorney  fees 
in  proceedings  against  the  United 
States  as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  cases  where  Federal  stat- 
utes allow  such  awards. 


BACKaaoum 
Since  first  established  by  the  Su- 
preme C^ourt  in  1796.  AnamJbel  v.  Wi- 
seman.  3  DalL  306  (1796).  the  basic 
rule  in  America  for  the  compensation 
of  counsel  has  been  that  each  party  to 
a  Judicial  proceeding  is  expected  to 
bear  the  cost  of  his  own  litigation.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  AlyeMka  Pipe- 
line Service  Co.  v.  WOdemeat  Society. 
421  U.S.  240  (1974).  that  Federal 
courts  lacked  power  to  create  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  by  awarding  fees  to 
attorneys  who  imdertook  to  enforce 
certain  important  rights.  Alyeska 
makes  it  dear,  however,  that  Congress 
may  create  exceptions  to  the  tradition- 
al American  rule  by  statute. 

Since  1974  Congress  has  enacted 
over  129  fee-shifting  statutes.  These 
statutes  authorize  recovery  of  attor- 
ney fees  in  cases  against  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government.  Most  of 
these  statutes  simply  grant  the  court 
discretion  to  award  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  to  the  prevailing  plaintiff  in 
a  suit  against  a  government.  These  en- 
actments offer  little  or  no  guidance  as 
to  the  limits  of  Judicial  discretion,  the 
standards  for  determining  a  reasona- 
ble fee  or  the  degree  of  success  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  prevailing  require- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  litigation  to  determine 
the  amount  of  counsel  fees  under 
these  fee-shifting  statutes  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Since  1980.  the 
Supreme  Coiut  has  issued  24  opinions 
on  the  award  of  attorney  fees. 

The  Supreme  Court  reacted  to  this 
veritable  flood  of  litigation  with  the 
comment  that  "a  request  for  attorneys 
fees  should  not  result  in  a  second 
major  litigation."  Herutey  v.  Ecker- 
hart.  103  S.  Ct.  1933.  1941  (1983).  In 
that  same  case,  Justice  Brennan 
argued  that  litigation  over  attorney 
fees  "serves  no  productive  purpose, 
vindicates  no  one's  dvil  rights,  and  ex- 
acerbates the  myriad  problems  of 
crowded  ia>pellate  dockets."  (Id.  at 
1950.)  A  hint  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
frustration  with  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate legal  standards  governing  the 
award  of  reasonable  fees  emerged  later 
in  Justice  Brennan's  concurrence:  "Ul- 
timately—the fee  shifting  statute's— 
straightforward  command  is  replaced 
by  a  vast  body  of  artificial,  Judgmade 
doctrine,  with  its  own  arcane  proce- 
dures, which,  like  Frankenstein's  mon- 
ster, meanders  its  well  intentioned  way 
through  the  legal  landscape  leaving 
waste  and  confusion — not  to  mention 
circuit  spUts— in  its  wake."  (Id.  at 
1951.) 

Not  only  has  the  absence  of  stand- 
ards for  the  award  of  attorney  fees 
dogged  the  courts,  it  has  also  led  to 
exorbitant  fees  awards.  A  recent  re- 
quest for  fees  in  Massachusetts  is  an 
example  of  Uiis  problem.  A  zoning  law 
was  dedared  unconstitutional  after  a 
lengthy  series  of  appeals.  The  attor- 
ney, who  is  also  a  full-time  law  profes- 


sor, requested  $331,441  in  fees  at  an  ef- 
fective hourly  rate  of  $412.50  an  hour 
for  his  services.  The  Washington  Post 
issued  the  following  commentary  on 
that  case: 

Hlgh-prtoed  lawyen  are  just  charginc 
much  too  much— to  the  point  of  carica- 
ture—and the  folks  expected  to  pay  their 
feea  should  put  an  otd  to  the  practice.  Just 
because  well-heeled  private  cUenta  dole  out 
huge  sums  doeant  mean  that  the  publle 
should  be  equally  generous.  The  "prevailing 
wage"  approach  that  government  uses  irtien 
It  is  buying  aervlcea— which  ia  the  Bsaenee  of 
ProfcaaOT  Tribe's  dalm— has  a  superficial 
appeal.  But  m  doaer  inspection  tt  reveals 
elements  of  a  gigantic  rii>-otf  *  *  *  Lawyers- 
even  dvU  rights  lawyers— need  at  least  as 
much  wage  restraint  as  others  when  It 
comes  to  billing  the  government. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  ocHnputa- 
tion  standards,  attorney  fees  awards 
have  also  been  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  the  award  is  dlsproi>ortlonate  to 
the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  the 
imderlylng  case.  For  Instance,  in 
Skoda  V.  Fontani.  646  F.2d  1193  (7th 
Cir.  1981),  the  plaintiff  was  awarded 
$1  in  damages,  but  the  attorney  fee 
award  was  awarded  over  $6,000.  In 
Rivera  v.  City  of  Rivertide.  679  F.2d 
795  (9th  Cir.  1982),  the  plaintiff  was 
awarded  $33,000  in  damages,  but  the 
attorney  fee  award  was  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  The  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  has 
completed  an  exhaustive  report  re- 
garding fee  awards  under  the  fee-shift- 
ing statute  most  often  employed 
against  State  and  local  governments. 
This  report  gives  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  standards  and  I 
would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  report. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Legal 
Fees  Equity  Act  is  to  provide  the 
courts  and  Federal  agendes  with 
greater  guidance  in  implementing  Fed- 
eral fee-shifting  statutes.  This  bill 
would  not  deny  fees  to  prevailing  at- 
torneys, but  would  set  standards  and 
procedures  to  ensure  that  such  fees 
are  "reasonable."  An  important  ele- 
ment of  the  standards  proposed  by 
this  legislation  is  a  cap  of  $75  per  hour 
on  attorney  fees  awarded  against  the 
government  in  dvil  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings.  This  $75  per 
hour  fee  cap  is  the  same  rate  estab- 
lished in  the  recently  enacted  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  28  U.S.C.  2412(d) 
and  5  U.S.C.  504(b).  The  bill  would, 
therefore,  allow  courts  to  compensate 
private  attomejrs  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with,  though  stiU  higher  than, 
that  received  by  the  government  attor- 
neys they  oppose. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  statutory 
guidance,  some  courts  have  used  bo- 
nuses and  multipliers  extensively  to 
escalate  awards.  Multipliers  are  Justi- 
fied as  compensation  for  litigating  a 
particularly  complex  case  as  a  reward 
for  hli^  quality  woric  by  the  attoxney. 
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or  to  otflHt  the  riikinMi  or  contlngen- 
ejr  of  tlie  CMe.  In  the  reomt  Supreme 
Cooit  cue  of  BlviR  ▼.  SteteON.  465  UJB. 
see  (1984).  found  that  these  Justiflca- 
tiam  for  muIUpUen  "do  not  withstand 
ezamlnatioo.''  The  Supreme  Court 
further  restricted  the  use  of  multlpU- 
ers  In  Ptmnifivaitia  ▼.  Delaware  VaOew 
CUlMetu  Oommeafor  Clean  Air.  In  this 
ease,  the  Court  found  that  "[blecause 
considerations  ooooemlng  the  quality 
of  a  prevallinc  party^  counsel's  repre- 
sentation nonnally  ate  reflected  in  the 
reasonable  hourly  rate,  the  overall 
quality  of  perfwmanoe  ordinarily 
should  not  be  used  to  adjust  the  lode- 
star, thus  removing  any  danger  of 

'double  counting.' " UA . 

106  S.  Ct  3088.  3099  (1986). 

The  complezlty  of  a  case  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  hours  ex- 
pended in  preparation.  The  quality  of 
an  attfwneys  woik  will  be  reflected  in 
the  customary  hourly  rate  used  to 
compute  his  award.  Contingency  is  an 
dement  of  every  case  brought  under 
these  fee-shifting  statutes  because  they 
require  a  litigant  to  prevail  in  order  to 
qinllfy  tar  an  award.  This  "prevailing" 
requirement  was  enacted  by  Congress 
to  discourage  frlvolotis  or  merltless 
suits.  Oranting  a  bonus  for  risky  cases 
would  be  at  odds  with  Congress'  intent 
to  award  fees  only  for  meritorious 
suits.  Thus,  where  bonuses  are  used  to 
nwnpfnBatt>  attorneys  who  are  han- 
dling <^"»"p'*«  or  novel  cases,  the  net 
result  is  to  inflate  oinnpensation  which 
has  already  been  adequately  provided. 
Bonuses  tor  omtingency  defeats  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  only  compensating 
litigants  for  meritorious  suits.  Consist- 
ent with  the  Stetson  case,  this  bill 
wmild  eliminate  the  use  of  multipliers 
and  bonuses  In  an  effort  to  avoid  ab- 
surdly high  awards. 

This  proposal's  provisions  apply  to. 
and  modify,  all  Federal  fee-shifting 
statutes  but  do  not  supersede  more  re- 
strictive criteria  contained  in  other 
statutes.  This  Includes  awards  made 
under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 
except  certain  specified  provisions  of 
that  act. 

Federal  fee^hlfting  statutes  general- 
ly A9nt^l^"  language  Indicating  that 
such  awards  are  available  only  to  "pre- 
valtbig  parties."  Ambiguities  have  de- 
veloped concerning  when  a  party  has 
adequately  prevailed  so  as  to  come 
within  the  statutes.  For  example. 
Nadeau  v.  Hdgemoe,  581  F.2d  275  (1st 
Or.  1978).  adtvted  a  standard  which 
held  that  a  party  prevailed  if  he  had 
succeeded  "on  sny  significant  issue  in 
litigation  which  achieves  some  of  the 
benefit  the  parties  sought  in  bringing 
suit."  while  Tavlor  v.  Sterrett.  640  F.2d 
66S  (5th  CIr.  1981).  held  that  a  party 
must  have  been  "successful  on  the 
central  Issue  as  exhfbltied  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  acquired  the  primary 
relief  sought." 

The  Legal  Fees  Equity  Act.  which  I 
am  proposing,  clarifies  this  standard 


by  requiring  that  a  party  prevail  on 
the  merits  in  order  to  obtain  an  award 
of  fees.  The  bill's  standard  Is  neither 
as  lenient  as  the  "some  benefit"  test 
nor  as  strict  as  the  "central  issue"  test 
The  relief  sought  must  be  significant." 
not  merely  of  "some  benefit."  More- 
over, an  award  of  attorney  fees  may 
not  be  obtained  prior  to  a  final  Judg- 
ment. This  latter  requirement  is  not 
meant  to  be  read  so  as  to  preclude  in- 
terim awards  where  Congress  has  au- 
thorised them  in  the  various  fee-shift- 
ing statutes.  Neither  is  the  require- 
ment of  final  disposition  intended  to 
preclude  recovery  of  attorney  fees 
where  settlement  is  reached  prior  to 
jud^ent.  Such  settlements  are  gener- 
ally desirable  and  so  long  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  party  has  prevailed  on 
the  merits  of  the  relief  sought  an 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  may  still  be 
obtained. 

Where  a  settlement  offer  is  made  by 
government  officials  and  refused  by 
the  plaintiff  who  is  unable  thereafter 
to  do  any  better  at  final  Judgment, 
this  bill  would  deny  the  recovery  of  at- 
torney fees  for  services  pef ormed  sub- 
sequent to  the  refused  offer.  Such  a 
provision  will  encourage  government 
officials  to  make  responsible  settle- 
ment offers  and  urge  complainants  to 
give  those  offers  meaningful  consider- 
ation. Of  course,  where  refusal  is  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances  this 
provision  would  not  apply. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
amount  of  any  Judgment  awarded 
against  the  United  SUtes.  or  against  a 
State  or  local  government  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  attorney 
fees,  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
Judgment.  This  provision  ensures  that 
prevailing  parties  will  pay  part  of  their 
legal  expenses  from  any  monetary 
award.  This  subsection  of  the  biU  is 
not  m^pllcable  to  specific  sections  of 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  to  cer- 
tain tax  cases  or  where  it  would  result 
in  undue  hardship  to  the  party. 

Due  to  the  protracted  nature  of 
some  litigation,  a  claim  may  be  ren- 
dered moot  by  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation enacted  prior  to  Judicial  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  Under  existing 
case  law.  such  a  turn  of  events  would 
not  preclude  a  recovery  of  attorneys' 
fees  where  a  court  determined  that 
the  case  was  a  catalyst  for  the  legisla- 
tive change.  See,  for  example.  Matter 
V.  Qagne,  448  U.S.  122  (1980).  This  Ju- 
dicial doctrine,  however,  involves  the 
courts  In  the  rather  difficult  and  un- 
predictable process  of  determining 
that  a  particular  court  action  was  the 
catalyst  for  a  legidative  enactment.  As 
my  colleagues  understand,  legislators 
rarely  have  the  same  things  in  mind 
when  voting  for  a  particular  biU.  A  Ju- 
dicial inquiry  into  legislative  motives  is 
difficult  at  best.  The  Legal  Fees 
Equity  Act  provides  a  standard  for  de- 
termining when  a  case  provides  such  a 
catalyst  by  requiring  that  the  litiga- 


tion be  a  "material  factor"  In  the  legis- 
lative change.  This  provision  would 
pomlt  legislators  and  other  State  offi- 
cials to  proceed  with  policy  changes 
without  fear  of  incurring  oosUy  litiga- 
tion expenses  because  some  pending 
suit  peripherally  relates  to  their  ac- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  bOl  contains  several 
other  provisions  for  timely  application 
and  uniform  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  seeking  recovery  of  attorney  fees. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  apply 
to  all  cases  commenced  subsequent  to 
enactment  as  well  as  to  those  com- 
menced prior  to  enactment  respecting 
that  amount  of  the  attorney  fees  and 
expenses  incurred  following  the  date 
of  enactment. 

lit.  President,  the  sparsity  of  guid- 
ance given  by  the  terse  language  of 
the  mjnriad  fee-shifting  statutes  is  per- 
hat)e  itself  svifficlent  evidence  that 
some  clear  standards  are  necessary  to 
govern  the  award  of  attorney  fees. 
Moreover,  the  need  to  provide  greater 
balance  between  the  attorney  fees 
policies  applicable  to  lawyers  repre- 
senting indigent  criminal  defendsnts 
and  those  applicable  to  lawyers  who 
sue  governments  civilly  argues  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Legal  Fees  Equity  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SicnoH-BT-8icnoii  Akaltsis 

SBCnOIl  1— SBOKT  TITU 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Legal  Fees  Equity  Act" 
sscnoK  a— mninros  ahb  pusrosBS 

Numerous  f  edwal  statutes  provide  that 
parties  to  Civil  suits  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings against  the  United  States,  states, 
or  local  governments  may,  In  appropriate 
circumstanoes,  recover  "reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees"  from  government  defendants. 
These  statutes  have  put  a  great  burden  on 
the  courts  because,  for  the  most  part  Con- 
gress has  provided  little  or  no  guidance  as  to 
when  an  award  of  attorney's  fees  is  appro- 
priate, or  as  to  what  constitutes  a  reasona- 
ble award.  As  a  conaequence,  courts  have 
reached  conflicting  interpretations  of  these 
statutes— in  some  cases  using  "multipliers" 
and  "bonuses"  to  double,  and  even  triple, 
the  normal  hourly  rates  of  the  prevailing 
party's  attorney.  This  has  resulted  in  uncer- 
tainty at  least  the  appearance  of  arMtrari- 
nesa  or  unfairness  to  litigants.  litigation 
over  attorney's  fee  awards  frequently  over- 
shadows the  case  on  the  merits,  and  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  burgeoning  area  of  prac- 
tice for  attorneys'  fee  litigators. 

The  problems  evident  in  this  area  are  in 
some  respects  even  more  serious  with  re- 
spect to  the  states  and  localities.  Recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  expand- 
ed greatly  the  liability  of  states  and  local 
governments  to  suits  under  various  Federal 
statutes,  and  correspontUngly  to  awards  of 
attorneys'  fees.  As  the  liability  of  the  states 
and  localities  has  greatly  expanded  in 
recent  years,  the  obligation  of  Cofognm  to 
define  more  clearly  the  drcumstances  and 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  held  liable 
for  attorneys'  fees  under  Federal  statutes 
baa  also  grown. 


The  puzpoee  of  the  bUl  is  to  bave  Con- 
gress provide  greater  guidance  to  the  courts 
and  federal  agencies  for  the  award  of  att<v- 
neys'  fees  pursuant  to  federal  statutf ,  and 
to  reduce  the  current  uncertainties  and  dia- 
parUes  reflected  in  the  present  dedslnns. 
The  Mil  Is  not  intended  to  deny  fees  to  at- 
torneys for  prevailing  parties;  only  to  set 
«w«w"»n  standards  and  procedures  that 
would  apply  to  all  awards  of  attorneys'  fees 
against  the  United  States,  and  against  state 
and  local  governments.  This  will  increase 
the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  current  mase 
of  fee-shifting  statutes,  and  should  increase 
pubUe  acoeptanoe  of  these  statutes  which 
compensate  private  attorneys  from  the 
public  treasury. 

With  respect  to  civil  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  the  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  guidance  in  the  calculation  of  fee 
awards,  and  to  limit  the  hourly  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  $76  per  hour,  which  to  the 
same  rate  established  in  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  28  U.S.C.  13412  (dXl)  and 
(dX3)  and  6  VS.C.  1 604(b).  Thto  $76  per 
hour  rate  would  also  apply  specifically  to  a 
fee  award  to  a  subject  of  an  indQ>aulent 
counsel  Investigation  pursuant  to  28  VAC. 
I  &M(g).  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  use  of 
bonuses  snd  multipliers. 

The  bill  to  also  Intended  to  limit  the  recov- 
ery of  attorneys'  fees  to  those  cases  In 
which  a  party  has  prevaUed  on  the  merits  of 
the  complaint  and  only  for  work  performed 
tm  issue  in  the  case  on  which  the  party  pre- 
vaQed.  The  bill  also  specifies  several  discre- 
tionary bases  for  reducing  or  denying  fee 
awards  that  otherwise  would  be  allowed 
under  federal  fee-shifting  statutes— for  ex- 
ample, where  a  party's  conduct  unreason- 
ably protracted  the  litigation:  or  the  re- 
quested fee  award  unreasonably  exceeds  the 
hourly  salary  of  a  salaried  attorney— and 
provides,  in  any  case  where  a  party  recovers 
a  money  Judgment  against  a  federal,  state, 
or  local  government  for  up  to  28  percent  of 
the  Judgment  to  be  applied  to  the  party's 
legal  fees.' 

Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  the  existing 
restrictions  of  6  U.S.C.  {3106  to  expand 
their  coverage  specifically  to  include  the 
employment  of  outside  private  counsel  by 
federal  agencies. 

sacnox  3 — Dspnnnoirs 

Section  3  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
biU.  "Attorneys'  fees"  are  deflned  as  fees  at- 
tributable to  professional  legal  services  per- 
formed by  a  person,  or  persons,  licensed  to 
practice  law,  including  enrolled  tax  practi- 
tioners who  practice  before  the  United 
States  Tax  Court.  Thto  definition  to  intend- 
ed to  limit  awards  to  licensed  practitioners, 
and  not  to  allow  awards  to  non-licensed, 
prose  claimants  or  law  students.*  The  defi- 


■llila  M  percent  reduction  would  not  apply  to 
nitta  under  certain  provlalona  of  the  Cqual  AoeeM 
to  JuMee  Act,  or  to  aulte  {or  recovery  of  dtaputed 
tans  under  SS  VJB.C.  I T4M. 

•  Most  courts  have  niled  that  pro  ee  Utlsanta  sen- 
enlly  we  tnellslWe  for  attorney*'  fees  awarde.  See 
Oa^taM  V.  OMy  of  Atlanta,  tt»  F.ld  ses  (Sth  CIr. 
19S1):  0<e«M*-SI  V.  JtoMnaon,  49e  P.  Supp.  877 
(WJ>.  Pa.  ISaO):  Crookir  V.  Dtpartment  of  Jiutlee. 
Ut  FJd  SIS.  tSS  (1st  Ctr.  IttOX  ud  Burkt  v.  De- 
partmtimt  affaUtee.  SSS  P>1  IISS  (lOtta  Or.  i»77>. 
■trs  BMm.  4SS  P.  Sopp.  aSl  (D.  Kan.  lt7S).  The 
D.C.  Cbtolt,  however,  baa  awarded  attoraeya'  feea 
under  the  FOIA  to  pro  ae  priaonera  and  to  law  atn- 
deota  who  lecelyed  13  houn  of  oouiae  endtt.  See 
Crooktr  v.  Dnartment  of  Trtatun.  SSS.  PJd  140 
(D.C  dr.  UeOK  Jortaa  v.  DepartmaiU  at  /s««ea 
m\  FJd  iU  (D.C  car.  IfSS).  Hie  deflnttian  of  "at- 
tanay."  however,  la  not  taitcaded  to  affect  Judicial 
Inteipntatlana  rasardins  wbettier  iDdMdaal  atat- 
utaa  aatbotlsa  awaida  of  attorney*' feaa  to  I 


nitkm  applies  to  aU  fee-ahifttng  statutea. 
and  to  intended  to  cover  an  awards  of  fees 
that  in  fact  reflect  compensation  of  attor- 
neys, however  denominated.  Including  those 
designated  as  "costs"  by  the  court  or  admin- 
istrative agency.*  "Attorneys'  fees"  includes 
"overtiead  expenses"  Init  does  not  Include 
"related  expenses." 

Expenses  to  be  Included  as  "overhead  ex- 
penses" should  be  considered  as  such  except 
In  extraordinary  drcumstances.  The  list  of 
overhead  expenses  to  not  exhaustive,  and 
other  apinoprlate  expenses  may  be  Included 
aa  "overhead  expenses."  The  list  to  Intended 
to  preclude  considering  these  expenses  as 
"related  expenses,"  except  in  extraordinary 
drcumstances. 

"Related  expenses"  are  those  expenses 
that  may  be  awarded  pursuant  to  federal 
statute,  are  not  "overhead  expenses."  and 
are  actually  incurred  by  the  attorney  as  a 
result  of  Judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings. The  term  to  Intended  to  be  a  generic 
term  encompassing  those  expenses  that  can 
property  be  awarded  under  federal  law,  it 
does  not  expand  the  types  of  expenses  that 
may  be  awarded.  "Related  expenses"  does 
not  indude  "attorneys'  fees." 

Thto  definition  to  not  Intended  to  affect 
case  law  under  "Htle  vn  and  42  U.S.C. 
1 1988  which.  In  some  Instances,  has  author- 
ised awards  of  costs  beyond  those  specified 
In  28  XS&.C.  1 1920  to  Indude  such  items  as 
lodging  and  travel  expenses.  See,  e.g.,  NortK- 
emu  V.  Board  of  Education,  611  F.2d  624, 
639  (6tb  Cir.  1979),  cert  denied.  447  U.S.  911 
(1980).  However,  as  noted,  the  definition  of 
overhead  expenses  predudes  considering 
the  items  enumerated  there  as  "related  ex- 
penses." The  definition  also  exdudes  costs 
enumerated  In  28  VJ8.C.  i  1920.  and  the  bill 
to  not  intended  to  affect  the  allocation  of 
costs  enumerated  In  that  section. 

Courts  and  administrative  officers  may  in- 
dude as  "related  expenses"  actual  costs  In- 
ctirred  for  the  services  of  paralegato  and  law 
derks  who  assist  attorneys  in  representing 
their  clients. 

The  definitions  of  "final  decision"  and 
"prevaU  on  the  merits"  are  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  provisions  of  section  5(1) 
of  the  t>ill.  which  requires  that  a  party  seek- 
ing an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  must  prevail 
on  the  merits. 

sscnoH  4— soon  ahd  affucaxiom; 

BKLATIOHSHIP  TO  OTHXB  LAWS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  bill  are  intended  to  apply  to  all 
awards  of  attorneys'  fees  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  state  or  local  government 
and  to  establish  fninimnm  critola  for  such 
awards.  In  thto  way,  thto  bill  will  provide 
greater  uniformity  In  the  application  of  the 
scores  of  fee-shifting  statutes  that  authorise 
awards  of  attorneys'  fees  and  related  ex- 


attoineyi  appearing  pro  le.  Por  example  tn  White  v. 
ilBen  AeoUy  *  DevOopment  Corp..  S14  PJd  SS7 
(4th  Or.)  (per  curiam),  oert.  denied.  447  VJB.  03* 
(lOSO),  the  Fourth  Circuit  denied  an  award  of  attor- 
neya*  feea  to  a  plaintiff  ^Utoroey  under  the  Truth- 
In-Lendine  Act. 

•Ocnerally,  court*  have  followed  the  prindide 
that  attoraeys'  feea,  which  are  authoriaed  by  vari- 
oua  fee^hlfttns  itatutea,  are  diatlnct  from  ooata, 
whkdi  are  authoriaed  by  3S  DJB.C.  II  3413(a)  and 
loao.  However,  aome  atatutea.  audi  aa  Title  vn  of 
the  CtvO  fUghU  Act  and  43  U.&C  1 1983,  have  been 
Interpreted  to  nuike  attorney*'  feea  part  of  coata. 
See  Orite  Air  Lima  v.  August,  4S0  VS.  S4«  (ISSl) 
(Title  vn).  U  left  unaddreaaed  partiea  could  at- 
tempt to  dreumvent  the  t7t  fee  llmttatlnn  and 
other  lawvlatana  In  thia  bOl  resardlBS  attomeya* 
feea  by  *iiiiili<  attorney*'  feea  aa  ooata  under  thaae 


against  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
govemmenta. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  the  general  rale 
that  notwithstanding  any  other  provtston 
of  law,  the  provlsiana  of  thto  bm  would 
apidy  to,  and  modify,  all  federal  fee-ahlfttng 
statutes,  Induding  the  Equal  Access  to  Jua- 
tice  Act  6  UJS.C.  1 504  and  28  U3.C.  1 2412 
(b)  and  (d).  No  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
related  expenses  could  exceed  the  amounts 
determined  under  the  bm. 

Nothing  tai  thto  bOl  to  intended  to  overturn 
cases  such  as  Otrtettensfrttry  Oarment  Co.  v. 
Equal  gmpIovmeiU  OppoftimUy  Commit- 
tion.  434  U.&  412.  421  (1978),  where  the  Su- 
preme (Tourt  held  that  attorneys'  fees  may 
be  awarded  to  a  prevailing  defendant  If  the 
plaintiffs  claim  to  found  to  be  "trtvoloua. 
unreaaimable  or  without  foundation,  even 
though  not  brought  In  subjective  bad 
faith."  Moreover,  28  V&C.  i  2412(b)  pres- 
ently provides  a  statutory  iMsto  for  the 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  against  the  United 
States  under  certain  established  ooaaaaa 
law  theoriea.  However,  any  such  awards 
would  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  thto 
biU. 

SubsecUon  (cKl)  provides  that  the  critola 
for  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and  related 
expenses  establiahed  by  thto  bUl  would  not 
supersede  more  restrictive  criteria  ctmtatned 
in  other  statutes  for  making  such  awards. 
The  provisions  of  thto  bUl  establish  mini- 
mum criteria  to  be  awUed  for  detomining 
and  awarding  attorneys'  fees  and  related  ex- 
penses or  costs  in  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  agsinst  the  United  States 
or  against  state  or  local  govemmenta.*  Sub- 
section (cX2)  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
bUl  ahall  be  interpreted  to  create  any  right 
to  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  of  related  ex- 
penses. Any  right  to  such  an  award  derives 
solely  from  the  provisions  of  other  lawa. 
Where  the  underlying  federal  law  does  not 
provide  authority  for  an  award  of  attorneys' 
fees,  see,  e.g.,  Webb  v.  Boon!  of  Education, 
105  S.  ex.  1923  (1985),  there  would  be  no 
basto  for  a  fee  award  under  thto  bUL 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  compensation 
of  attorneys  in  suits  against  the  government 
such  as  those  under  the  Federal  Ttnt 
Claims  Act,  28  VAC.  112671-2680.  or  in- 
volving National  Service  Ufe  Insurance  or 
United  States  Government  life  Insurance, 
under  38  UJS.C.  i  784(g).  Those  statutes  are 
not  federal  fee-shifting  stetutes.  because 
the  final  award  of  damages  or  proceeds  to 
calculated  without  reference  to  attorneys' 
fees  and  there  to  no  additl<Hial  dement  of 
the  award  that  to  attributable  to  the  prevail- 
ing party's  attorneys'  fees.  However,  the  bUl 
would  apply  to  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees 
under  any  statute  that  requlrea  the  indu- 
sion  of  a  separate  element  in  the  damage 
award  to  account  for  attorneys'  fees.  See 
e.g.,  the  Uniform  Pn^jerty  Rdocatlon  Act 
42  VS.C.  1 4664(c). 

Subsection  (dXl)  to  similar  to  provisicxis 
for  determining  attorneys'  fees  In  the 
Alsska  Native  (Halms  Settlement  Act  43 
UJ3.C.  1 1619(dX2).  Subsection  (dX2)  to  In- 
toided  to  protect  a  party  intervening  In  de- 
fense of  hto  own  Interests  with  respect  to  a 
governmental  acticm  but  whose  conduct  did 
not  give  rise  to  the  dim>ute  at  issue  from  the 
q>ecter  of  liability  through  an  automatic 
shift  of  attorneys'  fees  Should  be  plaintiff 


<  Por  example.  S  UJB.C.  I  TTOKsXl)  i 
attomey**  feea  may  be  awarded  If  (1)  the  party  haa 
prevailed:  and  (3)  the  award  of  attomey**  fee* 
would  be  "wananted  In  the  interest  of  JnaUee. .  .  ." 
'The  aeecnd  of  thaae  two  criteria,  which  iaBoteen- 
talnad  tn  the  bm.  would  eootimie  to  apply. 
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pnvafl.  imaar  Um  (•MhUtliw  ■Ututes  gen- 
mnOr.  a  plalntift  irtio  dow  not  prarmQ  ia  or- 
dlMrily.  •  plaliittff  who  doM  not  prenfl  is 
oHIuuttj  not  Uaiile  for  ttie  gmwnment'i 
■ttonwfi'  tea.  8m  OMatfaiutairv  OanneiU 
Ckx  V.  XXOC  4M  UJB.  4M  (19TS).  8tin0«rly. 
an  tntamnordBfanduit  wbo  defenda  hia 
own  ilghta  mtfar  the  eliallengwl  lovera- 
iiianfal  arh'— ««'  bat  vboae  conduct  did  not 
liTO  riaa  to  tlM  oontrovvny  and  dM  not  vio- 
late tlM  cMMtttuttawl  or  atatutoiy  rlgbta  of 
tte  r»-«-*«**  ate  abould  not  ordinarily  be 
liable  for  attameyi'  f eea. 

Bnbrr^'"''  (e)  provMaa  tbat.  altbough  the 
bin  ^mmr^nj  vould  apply  to  avarda  under 
the  ■awl  Aoeeaa  to  Jwtloe  Act  ("XAJA"). 
tlM  ptofWoM  of  aectlan  WaXl)  (eetaUish- 
Inc  a  WmititL^  of  $n  per  hour  for  attor- 
neys' feaa)  and  aeetion  Xe)  (reduction  of  fee 
swaida  tn  money  damacea  eaeea)  of  the  bill 
«oald  not  apply  to  awaida  made  under  5 
VJB.C.  ISOMaXl)  and  »  nJB.C.  12413 
(dXlXA)  and  (dXI)  (aa  in  effect  for  caaee 
fDsd  betora  October  1.  1M4).  Tboee  provl- 
ataD  of  the  KAJA  provide  for  avarda  of  at- 
toraeya'  feea  to  eUctble  paitiea  who  prevmU 
in  IMfr**"'  with  the  Dtaited  Statea  unices 
the  ■ovemmant  provea  that  its  poaition  in 
the  Ittlgatian  waa  aobatantlally  Juatifled. 
Thwf  pruvkteia  already  have  a  general 
nile  wiMitinf  fee  avarda  to  no  more  than  $76 
per  hour.  In  addttton.  the  factora  llated  for 
lednettoD  of  fee  avarda  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  sectlan  Kbi  of  the  bill  would  not 
apply  undw  thoae  provtatooa  of  the  EAJA.* 
The  language  and  legiidattve  hiatory  of 
thoae  pcoviatona  of  the  KAJA  reflect  Con- 
gieaa'a  intent  to  award  attomeya'  feea  to 
pnvalllng  partlea  vho  meet  the  quallficar 
tiona  of  the  Act,  unleaa  the  government's 
pqeltiMi  vaa  "substantially  Justified"  or 
"apedal  drcumatancea"  vould  make  an 
award  of  attomeya'  feea  uniuat  The  pur- 
pose of  thto  autaoectlan  la  to  aaaure  tbat  the 
gpf5»f^i  charactertatica  of  the  EAJA  In  this 
ravect  vm  not  be  affected  by  this  bilL  The 
ezoeptloiM  (hi  i  Itx  nl  in  this  subsection 
would  not  apply  to  attorneys'  fee  awards 
under  38  D3.C.  i  34ia(b). 

niilisrrtinn  (f )  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bID  shall  not  api^  in  federal  crimi- 
nal prooeedin«i  or  dvO  habeaa  corpua  pro- 
i-tmMngm  in  the  federal  courta  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  18  V&C.  |  SOOdA. 

nciIO>  ■ — AUOWAKCB  OT  ATTOBRKTa'  RU 

Section  5  of  the  UIl  eatabliahes  the  pre- 
requiattea  to  an  award  of  attorney's  fees  and 
related  rTpmafla  against  the  United  Statea, 
or  against  state  or  local  governments,  in  any 
dva  Judicial  w  admlnistzattve  proceeding  to 
which  a  federal  f ee^hlfting  salute  applies. 
The  party  seekinc  such  awards  must  eatal>- 
urt<,  end  the  oourt  or  admlniatrattve  officer 
muBt  determine.  (1)  that  the  party  prevailed 
on  the  merits  of  ita  complaint  in  the  pro- 
ceeding: (3)  that  the  work  for  which  the 
award  ia  aought  waa  performed  in  the  pro- 
imnillm  tn  connectian  with  iaauea  on  which 
the  party  prevailed  againat  the  United 
Statea  or  a  atate  or  local  government  and 
waa  neoeasary  to  reoolve  the  cooUuveiay;  (S) 
that  the  appUcatkn  laaulmitted  in  compll- 
anee  with  the  procedural  reguirementa  of 
SectlOD  7  and  doea  not  exceed  amounta  au- 
thflstaed  under  SeeUon  8:  and  (4)  that  the 
I  for  irtiieh  attomey'a  fees  are  sought 
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are  not  ezeeasive,  redundant,  or  otherwise 


As  aet  forth  in  aectitm  4<c)  of  the  lim.  the 
requiiementa  of  thia  aeetion  for  awarda  of 
attomey'a  feea.  inrliyM"g  the  requiremoit 
xytft.  a  party  "prevail."  are  not  intended  to 
■uperaede  other  additional  reguirementa  ea- 
tabliahed  by  lav.  such  aa  thoae  undo'  5 
Uw8.C.  |7701(gXl)  (where  an  award  to  a 
isevaillng  party  must  be  "warranted  in  the 
interest  of  JusUce"). 

Nothing  in  thia  aeetion  ia  intended  to 
change  the  burden  of  proof  for  determina- 
tiona  of  "substantial  Justification"  in  appli- 
cations for  fee  awards  under  the  Soual 
Aocev  to  Justice  Act,  6  UJB.C.  1 604(aXl) 
and  38  UJB.C.  1 3413  (dXlXA)  and  (dXS)  (aa 
tn  effect  for  caaea  fUed  before  October  1, 
1084).  The  burden  remaina  in  the  govern- 
ment to  iHOve  "substantial  Justification"  in 
connection  with  such  appUcattons 

PrevaO  on  the  Merita.— Paragraph  (1) 
would  preclude  awarda  of  attomeya'  feea 
and  related  ezpenaea  againat  the  United 
Statea  and  against  state  and  local  govem- 
menU  tmless  the  party  seeking  the  award 
prevailed  on  the  merits  of  its  complaint. 
The  definition  of  "prevaU  on  the  merits"  fo- 
cuses on  whether  the  party  was  successful 
on  significant  issues  in  the  cmtroversy  and 
obtained  significant  relief  in  connectkm 
with  these  issuea.  Tliis  is  intended  to  be  a 
more  flexible  standard  than  some  formula- 
tions of  this  term.  CF.  Ttoyior  v.  Sterrett.  840 
F.2d  663.  669  (5th  Cir.  1981)  (a  prevailing 
party  for  attorneys'  fees  purposes  "has  been 
■ucoeaaful  on  the  central  iaaue"  tn  the  caae, 
and  has  "acquired  the  primary  relief 
sought").  The  relief  sought  need  not  be 
"central."  but  must  be  significant  in  terms 
of  the  result  sought  by  the  party.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  bill  reflecU  the  first  part  of  the 
test  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  CTourt  in 
Hensley  v.  Eekerhart.  461  U.&  434.  433 
(1M3)  ("plaintiffs  may  be  considered  'pre- 
vailing parttee'  for  attorneys'  fees  purposes 
If  0tev  meceed  on  any  tignifleant  itMue  in 
UtU/aUon  which  achieves  some  of  the  bene- 
nt  the  parties  sought  In  bringing  suit")  (em- 
phasis added). 

This  bill  differs,  however,  from  the  second 
part  of  the  Hemley  formulation.  The  lan- 
guage of  Hensley  is  subject  to  an  overly  ex- 
pansive reading,  as  the  district  court  did  in 
LaJTew  V.  Northveat  AMinea.  Inc.  872  P. 
Supp.  354  (DX».C.  1983).  reVd.  746  P.3d  4 
(D.C.  Cir.  1984).  cert,  denied.  53  UAL.W. 
3882  (UJ3.  June  17, 1985).  There,  the  district 
court  found  the  plaintiffs  to  be  prevailing 
parties  for  all  purpoaea  even  though  they  in 
fact  fafled  to  achieve  the  results  sought  in 
InuMitant  respects. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  state  more 
precisely  that  the  relief  obtained  by  the 
party  must  be  significant,  not  merely  "some 
of  the  benefit"  the  party  sought  The  relief 
obtained  should  be  significant  in  terms  of 
the  result  sought  by  the  party  in  bringing 
the  suit.  CP.  Hensley  v.  gekerhart.  461  UjB. 
at  440  ("A  reduced  fee  award  is  appropriate 
if  the  relief,  however  significant,  is  limited 
tn  comparison  to  the  scope  of  the  lltigatlcni 
as  a  whole"). 

The  requirement  to  show  that  the  party 
has  prevailed  on  the  merits  would  also  apply 
to  statutfB.  auch  as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  that 
authOTiaes  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees 
"when  appropriate."  • 


UMI 


This  paragraph  provides  that  the  party 
must  prevaQ  in  a  "final  dedataD"  of  a  oourt 
or  a  final  disposttloo  by  an  agency  in  an  ad- 
mtnistsatlve  proceeding.  The  Federal  Rules 
of  Civn  Procedure  generally  define  a  final 
Judgment  as  any  order  from  which  an 
appeal  lies,  inyliT'*t"g  itiimirrr'*  and  default 
and  summary  Judgments,  and  final  Judg- 
ments entered  on  less  than  all  pending 
riaiwM  pursuant  to  Rule  54(b).  In  an  adver- 
sary proceeding,  the  final  dedslan  is  one 
which  determines  the  rights  of  the  parties 
and  from  which  no  further  review  ia  provid- 
ed within  the  adminiatrative  prooeaa.  The 
definition  of  "final  dedaion"  U  limited  to 
those  final  Judgmenta  in  which  the  party  ea- 
tabliahea  entitlement  to  relief  on  the  mttita. 
Thua,  an  award  of  attomeya'  feea  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  a  party  who  haa  pre- 
vailed cmly  on  a  motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction or  for  a  temporary  restrataiing 
order,  where  the  merits  of  the  suit  have  not 
been  reeolved.  However,  the  definition 
would  permit  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees 
where  the  party  defending  against  a  suit 
brought  by  the  government  obtains  the  dis- 
missal of  a  groundless  complaint.* 

The  bill  would  preclude  so-called  "Interim 
awards"  of  attorneys'  fees  except  where  the 
text  or  legislative  history  of  an  applicable 
fee  shifting  statute  indicates  that  Congress 
has  authorised  them,  but  such  awards 
should  be  made  only  "to  a  party  who  has  es- 
tablished his  entttiement  to  some  relief  on 
the  merits  of  his  claims,  either  In  the  trial 
court  or  on  appeal."  Hanrahan  v.  Hampton, 
446  UA  754.  767  (1980)  (per  ctuiam).  In 
Hanrahan,  the  Supreme  Ctourt  noted  that 
the  legislative  history  of  43  UJB.C.  11988 
dted,  ss  examples  of  appropriate  drcum- 
stanoes  for  Interim  fee  awards,  two  caaea.*  in 
which  the  "party  to  whom  the  feea  were 
awarded  had  establiahed  the  liability  of  the 
oiwoaing  party,  although  final  remedial 
orders  had  not  been  entered."  Id.  at  757. 
The  Court  found  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not 
pievaQed  on  the  merits  of  any  of  their 
fimirriM  and  reversed  the  award  of  attorneys' 
fees.  Id.  at  758.  Further,  the  Court  ruled 
that  attorneys'  fees  are  not  to  be  awarded 
for  nondlspositive  rulings  regarding  matters 
of  discovery,  evidence,  or  procedures.  Id.  at 
759.  See  also  Smith  v.  Univenitv  of  North 
Carolina.  632  F.2d  316,  350-51  (4th  Cir. 
1980).  ^ 

Paragraph  (1)  is  not  tntoided  to  modify 
existing  case  law  providing  that  attorneys' 
fee  may  be  awarded  in  cases  irtiere  the  llti- 
gation  is  terminated  by  settiement  agree- 
ment, as  long  ss  the  party  seeking  fees  has 
prevailed  on  the  merits  of  the  relief 
sought*  Nor  la  the  provision  intended  to 


•The  BurwiiH'  Ooort  In  RudteUutiu  v.  Sierra, 
dub,  101  a  Ct  SXT4.  S3S1  (19«S).  held  that  the 
dalmant  miat  iIiiiimwiIiiIii  that  tt  enjored  "Mate 
desi«e  of  neoia  on  the  merits"  In  order  to  reeeive 
■ttonera' f«as  oBder  the  Oeen  Air  Aet.  wlileb  pra- 
videi  for  mdi  fees  "when  appropriate.'' 


'  See  HJt  Oonf.  Rep.  No.  M-14S4.  Mth  Cons..  Id 
8cm.  31-13  (IMO).  See  stoo  United  Statet  ex  mL 
H<yd<  V.  C«<WM  State  Banit  aas  F.M  444.  44T  (Sth 
Cir.  19S3)  (orsanlsatian  whkh  meeeMfoIlr  opposed 
IRS  """»""««  In  order  to  protect  the  confldentlal- 
Ity  of  lU  member!  was  a  prevalUna  partjr  under  the 
■AJA:  however,  no  attorneys'  ttm  were  awatded 
becsiMe  the  IRS  positloa  ww  mbrtantially  Juati- 
fled). 

•  Bradlev  v.  RlOtmond  Sduol  Board,  416  VA.  sa« 
(1«74>.  and  MHUi  v.  glaetrie  it«to-I4te  Co.  US  U.B. 
m  (19T0).  are  dted  In  the  lesWatlve  hMory  of  the 
Chrfl  RIstitB  Attorneys'  Teea  Awards  Aet  ct  19TS.  a 
Rep.  Mo.  94-1011.  Mth  Cons.,  M.  Bsm.  X  and  HJt 
Rep.  No.  M-U58.  Mth  Coos..  9d  Boh.  6(1976). 

•  Ae  •.».  Ward  v.  Sekwelker,  8*3  F.  Supp.  IIM 
(WJ>.  Mo.  laSS).  As  the  court  lUiaMd  In  Parker  v. 
Matthewe,  411  F.  StvP.  1»S9.  1K4  <D.D.C.  Itm. 
affV  Ul  f-  M  S2»  (ac  Or.  IHIK  the  tetOememt 
(toald  he  eafefeOt  eeratlniaed  to  determtme  if  am 
award  vfattorane'feee  UtaeKfted: 

"tWlhether  to  award  attacneyi'  fsM  where  there 
I  of  a  title  Vn  Uwmit  must  be 
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preclude  dtscuaaiona  l)etween  the  parties  of 
attomeya'  feea,  or  the  waiver  thereof, 
before  the  dedaion  on  the  merita  by  a  oourt 
or  the  final  diapodtion  by  an  adminiatrative 
officer,  or  to  prevent  the  government  from 
'"T-i'T^^g  liability  for  attomeya*  feea  in 
w;<njiitM»Mnn  with  llaldlity  on  the  merita  aa 
part  of  a  aettlement  agreement,  or  from  In- 
cluding In  a  aettlement  agreement  provl- 
aiona  for  attomeya'  feea  and  related  ex- 
penses or  costs. 

Neoeaaary  Work  on  Prevailing  laaues.— 
Under  paragraph  (2),  a  prevailing  party 
seeking  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and  re- 
lated expenses  against  the  United  Statea,  or 
against  state  or  local  governments,  must 
show  that  the  work  for  which  fees  are 
sought  was  performed  in  connection  with 
issuea,  substantive  or  procedural.  m>on 
which  the  party  prevaOed  in  the  diapodtion 
of  the  oontroveray.'*  Thia  provldon  ia  not 
intended  to  predude  awarda  of  attomeya' 
feea  and  related  expenaes  where  a  party's 
pleadings  contain  meritorious  alternative 
grounds  for  relief,  based  on  the  same  facts 
as  thoae  on  which  the  party  prevailed,  on 
which  a  court  or  administrative  officer  did 
not  rule  because  the  party  prevailed  on 
other  grounds.  In  auch  inatueea,  awarda  of 
attomeya'  feea  and  related  expenaes  may  in- 
clude amounts  attributable  to  time  expend- 
ed on  such  alternative  pleadings,  if  the 
oourt  or  administrative  officer  determines 
that  the  alternative  pleadings  were  reason- 
ably directed  to  the  resolution  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversey.  Of  course,  a  party  who 
seeks  different  types  of  relief  under  differ- 
ent statutory  provisions  Is  not  entitied  to 
fees  for  those  claims  where  no  relief  was 
provided:  nor  are  awards  of  attorneys'  fees 
and  related  expenses  to  be  made  in  cases 
where  the  specific  statutory  provisions  con- 
strued In  the  case  do  not  provide  for  the 
award  of  attorneys'  fees." 

Paragraph  (2)  also  requires  the  party 
seeking  attorneys'  fees  to  establish  that  the 
services  for  which  fees  are  sought  were  not 
"exoesdve,  redundant,  or  otherwise  unnec- 
essary" '*    Because   prevailing   tntervenors 


detenntned  by  a  eloeer  lenitlny  of  the  totality  of 
the  dreunstanns  euiroundlng  the  Mttletnwit,  f o- 
cuatna  partleularly  on  the  neeeadty  for  brtnsins 
the  acUon  and  whether  the  party  Is  the  iinuMfiil 
party  with  renwct  to  the  central  iHoe— dtserlmlna- 

tlOB." 

■•Sm  Henriey  t.  XdkerAart  supra.  461  U.a  at  435 
("CWlork  on  an  iiiwimwMfiil  claim  cannot  be 
deemed  to  have  been  expended  In  pomiit  of  the  ul- 
timBte  I  Mill!  aditered."  .  .  .  mherefore  no  fee 
may  be  awarded  for  aervlcM  on  the  uaauoceMful 
datm."). 

>•  See  Smith  r.  JioMiuoa,  IM  a  Ct  S4S7  (ISM) 
(atflnnlns  court  of  aw>f»ls'  reveiMl  of  dietrlct 
court's  award  of  attomeya'  ttm  where  caM  wm 
Hounded  on  the  Kducatioa  for  All  Handicapped 
CaiUdian  Act  whidt  doM  not  provide  for  the  award 
of  attoraeys'  feea,  even  thoush  the  plaintlfr  Indud- 
ed  infgr"~'*  baaed  on  aeetion  SM  of  the  RdiaUU- 
tatkm  Aet  of  1*73  and  43  Djac.  1 1963,  which  the 
courts  did  not  reach).  The  Oourt  aareed  with  the 
nt;Mmi«f  t**  eootention  that  "Whatever  Ooosrear 
Intant  was  In  anthoridna  f cm  for  luliatantial.  unad- 
dNaMd  dalBM  baaed  on  1 1968  or  1 8S6.  It  could  not 
have  been  to  allow  pi-t"Mff«  to  reeelve  an  award  of 
■ttORiefB'  f OM  .  .  .  where  OonsieM  haa  made  dear 
ita  Intent  that  fern  not  be  available.''  Id.  at  1466. 
See  alao  Ireimo  ludnendetU  Sdkool  DUtriet  r. 

iwrok  f  M  &  (X  tm,  un  n»u). 

>•  Ac  H«Mley  V.  Mdeerharl.  anpra,  461  UA  at  4M 
("Omm  iMy  be  otantaffed.  and  the  akm  and  espe- 
tlcnee  of  lawyen  may  vary  wlddy.  Coonad  for  the 
prevalUiw  party  should  make  a  sood^alth  effort  to 
eadude  tram  a  f m  reqneat  houia  that  are  eaecadve. 
redundant  or  otherwiM  umweecMiy.  Joat  m  a 
Uwyer  in  private  praetin  ethleaDy  Is  obUaated  to 
eadnde  audi  boon  tttwa  hia  foe  mbadMlaa.''). 


are  "parties"  of  the  purposes  of  thia  bill, 
they  may  receive  awarda  of  attwneya'  feea  if 
they  meet  the  requlrementa  of  the  api^teap 
Ue  f  ee-ahltting  atatute  and  thia  VOl.  indud- 
ing  the  ahowtng  required  by  thia  paragraph. 

Compllanoe  with  thia  Act— Paragraph  (3) 
requirea  that  applicatlona  for  an  award  of 
attomeya'  feea  and  related  expenaea  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provldona  of 
thia  Aet 

aKnoN  a— AMOun  or  ATToamrs'  ma 
CivU  fee-thi/Hno  stofutes 

Paragraph  6(aXl)  estabUahea  a  mavlmimi 
hourly  rate  of  $75  for  attorneys'  feea  awarda 
against  the  Uhited  Statea,  atatea,  and  local 
govemmenta  under  federal  f ee-ahlfting  atat- 
utea.'*  Thia  provialon  ahall  not  apply  to 
awarda  under  the  Xqual  Aooeaa  to  Juatloe 
Act  5  U&C.  i  504(aXl)  and  38  VM.C.  1 3413 
(dXIXA)  and  (dX3),  because  the  EAJA  has 
its  own  limit  of  $76  per  hour,  subject  to 
specified  exceptions.'*  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  any  award  of  fees,  section  6(aX3) 
provides  that  multlpUera  or  bonuaea  ahall 
not  be  used 

The  $76  per  hour  limit  In  subsection  (a)  is 
Intended  to  aaaure  that  feea  paid  to  private 
counsel  In  fee-shifting  cases  are  brou^t 
somewhat  more  in  line  with  the  salaries  of 
attorneys  who  represent  the  government  bi 
these  caae,  whUe  providing  suffidoit  incen- 
tive to  attract  competent  oounseL  This  is 
appropriate,  because  many  federal  fee-shift- 
Ing  atatutea  are  preaented  on  the  theory 
that  groupa  or  Indlviduala  who  aue  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  public  benefit  are  acting  aa 
"private  attorneys  gmeraL"  Attorneys'  fees 
paid  by  taxpayers  to  these  "private  attor- 
neys general"  should  be  generally  commen- 
surate with  the  salaries  paid  by  taxpayers  to 
federal  "public  attorneys  general."  "  Even 
the  rate  of  $75  per  hour  set  In  the  bill  Is 
well  above  the  compensati(m  of  government 
attorneys. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  this  subsection  es- 
tablishes only  a  ™»Timiim  hourly  rate  of 
compensation,  and  that  prevailing  rates 
may  in  fact  be  less  than  the  maximum  al- 
lowed under  the  bill.  C^ourta  ahould  give  due 
consideration  to  the  fees  normally  recdved 
by  the  attorney  for  similar  work  and  other 
relevant  factors.  Attorneys'  fees  may  be 
awarded  at  hourly  rates  less  than  the  maxl- 
mmn  estabUshed  by  this  bllL 

Subsection  (bXl)  provides  that  courts  or 
administrative  officers  shall  reduce  or  deny 


"In  deterainlna  the  total  award  of  attomeyi' 
feea,  couitc  and  admlnlatratiTe  offleen  chould  con- 
tinue the  praetiee  of  detenninins  the  number  of 
houn  reasonably  erpmded  In  the  iiiwiweillm,  mul- 
UpUed  by  a  reaacaable  hourly  tate  not  ezoeedina 
t7S.  In  deddlnc  whether  the  houiydaimed  were 
"reasonably  expended"  under  any  tie  ihlftlns  stat- 
ute, the  Supreme  Court  hM  admcolahed  that 
"(hMMin  that  are  not  properly  billed  to  one'i  client 
alao  are  not  properly  billed  to  one'*  adveiaary  por- 
■uant  to  atatutory  authority."  Heaelev  v.  MdcethaH 
supra.  461  UJa  at  434.  dtins  CSopctend  v.  ManMU, 
841  FJd  860. 691  (D.C  Cir.  1960)  (en  bane)  (empba- 
ali  tn  artgtnal).  In  arrlvtnc  at  the  total  fee  award, 
tlie  factors  aet  forth  in  aeetion  6(b)  and  tlMM  iden- 
tified by  the  Supreme  Court  In  HeiuUt  v.  Mdter- 
A«rt  iupra  461 UB.  at  414-17.  chould  be  canddetwL 

«Tbe  proristona  of  the  Bqual  Aocch  to  JucUee 
Act  unlike  other  tee-chifUnc  statutea,  predicate 
awards  of  attocnejs'  teee  not  only  upon  a  findins 
that  tlie  party  ptevaUed,  but  atao  that  the  gavem- 
ment  wac  not  tubatantially  Justified  in  ita  poatttaL 
In  Usht  of  the  latter  lequitement  and  the  ■AJA's 
eztating  fee  Itr-f*-""-  It  la  unneocccary  to  apply 
the  tencral  fee  "~'*-»*~'  of  thic  faOl  to  the  KAJA. 

>•  fWeral  fee«hifttns  statutM  "ahould  not  be  taB- 
plemented  in  a  manner  to  make  the  private  attor- 
ney ■cnenl'c  podtlan  eo  tocrattve  m  to  ildienle  the 
public  attorney  tcneraL"  Jokmton  w.  Oeorpta  mok- 
tne.  486  FJd  714,  719  (Sth  Cir.  1974). 


awards  of  attorneys'  fees  and  rdated  ex- 
penses against  the  United  Statea,  or  against 
state  or  local  governments,  where  It  ia  deter 
mined  that  (A)  the  inevaOing  party  unrea- 
sonably protracted  the  final  resolutian  of 
the  uuutruveiay;  (B)  the  atUxneya'  fee  un- 
reasonably exceeds  the  hourly  salary  of  the 
attraney;  or  (C)  the  time  spent  and  legal 
services  provided  were  excessive  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  controveray.  Subsection 
(bX3)  alao  authorises  a  reduction  or  denial 
of  a  fee  award  if  (A)  the  award  othnwise  al- 
lowable would  unreasonably  exceed  the 
monetary  reault  or  the  value  of  injunctive 
rdlef  achieved  in  the  proceeding;  or  (B)  the 
award  would  otherwiae  be  unjust  or  inap- 
propriate. The  amount  of  any  reduettona 
pursuant  to  auliaection  (bX3)  ahall  be  at  the 
diacretion  of  the  court  of  administrative  of- 
ficer.'* 

Paragraph  (IXA)  ia  patterned  on  the 
Equal  Aoceas  to  Justice  Act  28  UJB.C. 
3413(dKlKC>  and  5  V&C.  504(aXS). 
graph  (IXC)  addreases  the  iwoUem  of  a « 
that  la  overlawyered.  It  ia  derived  from 
Hm^ut  v.  Repko,  578  P.2d  483  (Sd  Cir.  1978). 
where  the  district  court  waa  directed  to  de- 
termine whether  it  vraa  rcaaonably  neoea- 
aary to  apoid  the  number  of  houra  claimed 
by  the  attorneys  In  order  to  perform  the 
legal  services  for  which  compensation  was 
sought. 

Paragn4>h  (IXB)  provides  that  the  court 
or  administrative  officer  may  consider,  as  a 
basis  for  reducing  an  otherwiae  allowable 
fee  award,  whether  the  award  would  unrea- 
aonably  exceed  the  hourly  aalary  of  the 
party's  attorney.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  attorneys  who  are  paid  cm  a 
salaried  bads,  induding  tn-house  counsd 
and  associates  in  a  law  firm.  As  a  general 
guideline,  an  applicaticm  for  an  award  may 
be  regarded  as  unreaaonably  high  under 
paragraph  (IXB)  if  it  ia  more  than  twice  the 
attorney's  hourly  salary.  Twice  the  attor- 
ney's hourly  salary  should.  In  general,  pro- 
vide reasonable  oompenaatiim  and  cover 
normal  overhead  expenses.  The  l>ill  in  in- 
tended to  encourage  courts  and  administra- 
tive officers  carefully  to  review  applications 
for  awards  that  would  sulistantially  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  the  litigation,  and  to 
reduce  awards  that  would  confer  windfalls 
on  attorneys  or  the  organtaations  that 
employ  them. 

Paragraph  (2XA)  is  intended  to  sddreas 
the  anomalous  result  where  attorneys  re- 
cdve  far  greater  benefit  from  the  litigation 
than  their  clients,  such  as  in  cases  where 
$100,000  is  awarded  in  attorneys'  fee  for 
$10,000  Judgment  or  where  $22,000  \n  attor- 
neys' fees  ia  awarded  for  only  a  $500  award 
to  each  of  three  clients.  In  other  cases,  the 
Injunctive  relief  actually  achieved  in  the 
case  mi^t  be  so  limited  that  it  does  not 
warrant  the  amount  of  attorneys'  fees  oth- 
erwise allowable.  Cf.  Hensley  v.  KidcerHart, 
supra,  461  US.  at  435-36  A  n.11  (The  award 
of  fuU  attorneys'  fees  to  a  party  who  has 
achieved  only  partial  or  limited  success 
would  be  "an  excessive  amount").  In  deter- 
mining whether  reduction  of  an  award  is  ap- 
propriate, courts  or  administrative  officoa 
should  r^«r*^'*»r  twth  the  monetary  Judg- 


••The  laeton  act  forth  In  parasrapha  (IXC)  and 
(3XA)  would  not  apply  to  awards  undv  8  DB.C.  8M 
and  38  UJB.C.  M13(d>  of  the  Bgual  AeecH  to  Judtoe 
Aet  (M  in  etfed  for  easM  fUed  before  October 
18M).  This  estaptlon  Is  Intended  to  mslntaln  the 
statiM  quo  m  the  bitetpretadan  of  the  "tpodal  dr- 
enBMtaneac"  proriden  of  the  KAJA.  and  not  to 
atfed  the  courta*  eooatraetiaa  of  that  tana  in  the 
ooBtezt  of  f  CM  awards  undM  tlie  BAJA. 
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tiffti—iMi  and  my  ricnlfloant  injuno- 
jnltabl*  nilef  obuiiied  by 
ilntlMproeeedloc. 
1  <SXB)  pravMea  Uiat  the  buM 
f«r  radnetaw  in  awd  of  attorneyi'  fees 
tlMt  am  Urtad  in  thli  wheertton  are  not 
to  ba  aaduaHa.  and  eouiti  and  ad- 
I  oCBean  aboold  oonttnue  to  oon- 
fteton  that  are  appromiate 

.  law.  See  HmtOeg  v.  Keker- 

teft  Mpca.  Ml  UJB.  at  43C-ST.  For  example, 
the  hgMalliii  hMorj  of  the  Ctvfl  Rl^t  At- 
tomay^  Warn  Award  Act  of  1976.  43  UJac. 
I  IMS,  proTldaa  that  "apedal  drcum- 
■tmeea"  an  to  be  oonridered  by  oourta  In 
■waidinc  attomeyi'  feea.  Nothing  tn  this 
bin  to  tntanded  to  prednde  eonaideratlon  of 
■ndi  "nMdal  drcnmatanoee"  to  reduce  the 
of  fee  awards  against  the  govem- 


(e) 


provides  that,  whenever  a 

I  to  awarded  against  the 

Utaitfld  State*,  or  agatawt  a  state  or  local 
(overament,  a  portlan  of  the  judgment  (but 
not  mace  than  »%)  shall  be  applied  to  sat- 
toty  the  amoant  of  attomeys'  fees  allowed 
In  the  prrm"^*^  If  a  fee  award  exceeds 
9S%  of  the  Judgment,  the  defendant  govern- 
ment would  be  Ualde  for  the  excess.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  fee  award  to  leas  than  36%  of 
the  Judgment,  the  award  would  be  satisfied 
tnm  the  amount  of  the  Judgment.  Any 
amount  not  appUed  to  attorneys'  fees,  of 
conne.  would  be  paid  to  the  platatlff. 

The  rationale  far  thto  offset  to  not  to 
ledooe  the  attorneys'  compoisatlon.  but  to 
provide  that  a  prevailing  party  should  pay 
part  of  Its  legal  ynp*"—  from  any  mone- 
tary award  leoovered  In  a  Judicial  or  agency 
iBftf^MMWng  Thto  provision  would  not  apply 
to  attorneys'  fee  awards  under  the  Equal 
Aeoea  to  Justice  Act.  5  VS.C.  iS04(aXl) 
and  3S  VAC.  13413  (dXlXA)  and  (dX3), 
where  fee  awards  are  available  only  where 
the  government's  position  was  not  substan- 
tially Justified.  Cf.  note  13.  supra.  It  also 
would  not  apply  to  awards  In  cases  brought 
for  recovery  of  disputed  tax  paymenU 
under  36  VS.C.  i  7430.  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
ooDslstcnt  adjudications  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code." 

The  result  of  the  35  percent  reduction  in 
monetary  awards  to  be  applied  toward  attor- 
neys' feea  to  similar  to  that  under  the  Feder- 
al Ttet  Claims  Act,  38  UJaC.  i  3678.  and  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act.  43  n.S.C. 
1 406.  which  pro^de  for  compensation  of  at- 
torneys from  sny  monetary  awards  recov- 
ered by  the  parttea.  except  that  the  fee 
award  under  a  fee-ahlfting  statute  would 
not  be  limited  to  3S  percent  of  the  Judg- 
ment 

titdependent  counael  invesHoation* 

As  ■'«««««H«H  in  1963.  the  statute  providing 
fbr  the  appointment  of  an  Independent 
OouEMl  to  investigate  allegations  of  crimi- 
nal wrongdfrfng  by  the  President  and  other 


>  ■lUmllrslliMW  rnnlfl  nwilt  hiir«iitit 
tb*  tax  mm  pandt  taxparan  wbo  contest  nanr 
liiiiiiBBWil  tax  dalBM  •ttliar  (1)  to  pay  the  coo- 
tMiad  taxH  and  MM  far  a  refond  In  a  dMrtet  eourt 
or  ki  the  Cla^  Ooort,  or  (» to  bttoc  Milt,  wtthout 

f  jiaM<  III  till  Tai  rnttt  *  " — m ' '  *" 

the  DtoMet  or  Oataa  Omat  and  «aa  would  raedre 
1  iiaiatair  mril  niiinililj  W%  of  this  amount 
would  eUMfwlM  be  wottad  to  radDM  any  attafnen* 
t»m  award.  Howavar,  a  taipayer  wbo  MMd  tn  the 
TSx  Ooort  and  w«a  would  not  raedre  a  moaaUiy 
-         -    -   1^  ^—gjy  g  rtrtimiiliiaHii  tint  nn 

TbiK  ttaa  »%  n&aeaaa  would 

r  nvon  the  taxpayers  ebotoe  of  f oran. 

I  laaolt  tbat  would  ottaerwlie  ebannd 

I  tu  tlia  iliaailT  iiiiiitiiirrlnnri  Tatr 


specified  KxecuUve  offidato  now  authorises 
the  oourt  to  award  reimbursement  to  a  sub- 
ject of  an  Independent  counsel  investigation 
for  all  or  part  of  hto  or  her  attorneys'  fees 
Incurred  hi  the  course  of  such  investigation 
If  no  Indictment  to  brought  against  the  sub- 
ject and  the  attorneys'  fees  would  not  have 
been  Incurred  but  for  the  Independent 
Counsel  investigation.  38  VAC.  |59S<g>. 
Thto  statute,  however,  does  not  provide  for 
a  llmitaticm  on  the  amount  of  feea  awarded. 

New  subsection  6(d)  of  the  bill  would 
Impose  a  limit  of  $75  per  hour  on  awards 
under  the  IndQmuient  Counsel  provision, 
the  same  limit  as  for  other  dvil  fee-shifting 
statutes.  Thto  change  to  made  expressly  to 
avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  reach  of  the 
statute.  As  provided  In  section  11  of  the  bill, 
thto  amendment  would  apply  to  all  attor- 
neys' fees  incurred  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill 

CHminal  Jvstice  Act  feet 

As  introduced  In  the  98th  Congress  (S. 
3803  and  HJt.  6757),  the  bill  contained  pro- 
visions that  would  amend  the  Crimiiua  Jus- 
tice Act,  18  n&C.  1 3006A(d),  to  double  the 
compensation  rates  for  defense  attorneys  in 
criminal  proceedings— from  $30  per  hour  for 
time  expoided  In  court  and  $30  per  hour  for 
time  expended  out  of  court  to  $60  and  $40, 
respectively— «nd  also  double  the  maximimi 
total  compoisation  to  $3,000  per  attorney 
for  fekmy  cases,  $800  per  attorney  for  mls- 
doneanor  cases,  and  $500  per  attorney  for 
post-trial  and  probation  revocation  proceed- 
ings. 

Those  provisions  were  enacted  separately 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-473.  Thus,  the 
much-needed  increase  In  the  maxlmiim 
hourly  rates  for  attomeys  who  represent 
parties  under  the  (Mmlnal  Justice  Act  has 
already  been  achieved.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
presently  focuses  solely  on  attorneys'  fee 
awards  In  the  civil  and  administrative  con- 
text. We  see  the  enactment  of  thto  bill  as 
Just  as  significant  a  step  In  bringing  about  a 
better  balance  in  civil  fee  awards  as  the 
CMmlnal  Justice  Act  amendments  were  In 
the  criminal  context. 

sicnoii  T— nuKLY  AmicAnom  ahs 

FROCKDUBXS 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  Jurisdictional 
requirement  that  a  party  seeking  an  award 
of  attorneys'  fees  and  related  expenses 
submit  an  application  for  such  award  within 
30  days  of  a  final  decision  on  the  merits  by  a 
court  or  the  entry  of  a  final  disposition  by 
an  administrative  officer,  from  which  no 
appeal  to  taken.  A  final  decision  on  the 
merita  to  defined  as  the  entry  of  Judgment 
under  the  FMeral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
and  Indudea  a  dliimlsaal  of  the  suit  and  a 
.M««tM»i  pursuant  to  a  settiement  agree- 
ment. Partiea  may  not  be  awarded  attor- 
neys' fees  and  related  expenses  by  a  court  or 
administrative  officer  If  the  fee  award  appll- 
catfam  to  made  after  the  30  day  time  limit. 

Thto  requirement  to  consistent  with  the 
Jurisdictional  time  for  filing  fee  applications 
pursuant  to  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act, 
and  to  responsive  to  the  Supreme  C^ourt's 
recent  observation  that  courts  can  adopt 
procedural  rulea  setting  reasonable  time 
limits  for  applications  for  attorneys'  fee 
awards.  WhiU  v.  New  Hampthire  Depart- 
ment of  Enforcement  SecurUv,  466  UjB.  445 
(1983).'*  Subsection  (a)  also  requires  the 


party  seeing  an  award  to  submit  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  the  oourt 
or  agency. 

Subsection  (b)  direcU  courts  and  agencies 
to  provide  guidance  to  parties  regarding  the 
Information  required  to  be  filed.  C^ourts  and 
agendea  should,  at  the  least,  require  sub- 
mission of  the  following  Infinrmatlon:  a 
statement  of  the  basto  of  the  datan  for  at- 
torneys' fees;  a  statement  that  attorneys' 
fees  are  awardable  under  applicable  law;  a 
statement  of  the  amount  sought;  a  copy  of 
any  written  fee  agreement;  and  an  itemised 
aooountlng  of  the  hours  expended  and  the 
specific  tasks  performed  by  the  attorney  on 
each  issue  in  the  proceedings.**  Further, 
courts  and  agendes  should  require  the  sub- 
mission of  Information  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  findings  under  section  6(b)  of 
thto  bill,  with  respect  to  the  reduction  of 
awards  of  attorneys'  fees.  Subsectitm  (b) 
further  requires  courts  and  agendes  to  es- 
tablish procedures  regarding  the  timing  of 
applications  for  attorneys'  fees  and  support- 
ing Information,  and  the  timing  of  Judicial 
and  agency  rulings  on  these  applications.*" 

To  ensure  that  courts  are  consistent  tn  Is- 
suing requirements  for  submission  of  infor- 
mation for  fee  applications,  the  bill  antid- 
pates  that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  would  prescribe  guidelines  for 
courts  to  follow  in  establishing  these  re- 
quirements. These  guidelines  would  not  su- 
persede any  requtranents  for  submission  of 
Information  required  by  law  In  conjunction 
with  attorneys'  fees  applications.  The  bill 
also  anticipates  that  agendes.  when  estab- 
lishing requirements  for  submission  of  In- 
formation In  conjunction  with  fee  applica- 
tions, will  follow  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  courts. 

Section  7(b)  requires  that  these  guidelines 
provide  that  attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded 
only  final  decisions.  The  meaning  of  final 
decision.  Indudlng  dismissals  and  so^aUled 
"Interim  awards"  In  the  circumstances  out* 
lined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  HannlMn  v. 
Hampton,  supra,  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  section  5(1)  of  the  bill. 

sacnoM  s — moothess  amd  sxttuemkiit 


Under  existing  law,  a  party  will  be  held  to 
be  a  prevailing  party  and  entitied  to  recover 
attorney's  fees  and  related  expenses  or  costs 


"Aa  noted  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  WMte, 
oourta  earrenUy  differ  with  leveet  to  the  time  In 
which  attorneys'  feea  awards  most  be  Htu^t.  Id.. 


456  UwB.  at  460  n.9.  Before  White,  aome  courts  al- 
lowed only  10  days  from  the  time  of  entry  of  juds- 
ment  for  flllnt  of  fee  appUcatioaa  under  Fed.  R. 
CiT.  P.  69(e);  other  drculte  have  tanpoaed  no  time 
conitralnta.  The  Xicfath  Circuit  has  recommended  a 
rule  for  fOlns  attorneys'  fee  requeats  within  31  days 
after  entry  of  judsment  See  OMn  v.  IHttriet  $,  Intl 
Au-n  0/  MeuAinUU,  661  F.ld  6T4.  68*  (8th  CSr. 
1081). 

■•  A  requirement  for  this  type  of  Informatun  la 
ocosistent  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Cbeult's 
rullns  in  National  Au'n  of  Ooneenud  VWeraas  v. 
Seer^art  Of  Detente.  676  F.ad  1>19  (D.C.  CIr.  19«3). 
which  laqubed  detailed  documwitaUnn  by  a  party 
siiiiiiiii  an  award  of  attorneys'  feea. 

••  Rv  example,  in  acme  oases  fee  appUcattooB  can 
be  reaolved  bnmediately  foUowtnc  the  diatttat 
court's  dedslan  on  the  mertta  in  order  to  pennlt  a 
simultaneoia  appeal  on  the  merits  and  of  the  fee 
award.  Tlite  would  prevent  piecemeal  appeala.  and 
might  be  appropriate  where  no  disagreement  ealst- 
ed  over  the  calmlatimi  of  the  award  or  where  the 
determination  required  ecmplete  familiarity  with 
the  record.  See  WMte,  466  VJR.  at  464.  In  other 
casca.  bowefcr.  It  might  be  preferable  to  defer  at- 
tomeys* feea  tasuea  unta  aU  appeala  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  plainUfTs  entitlement  to  relief  oo 
the  mertta  has  been  establiabed  with  fbiaUty.  This 
might  be  appropriate  In  caaas  where  the  determina- 
tion of  attorneys'  feea  to  dttOcult  and  Ukdy  to  con- 
sume more  time  than  the  appeal  oo  the  mertta. 


even  if  the  datan  has  been  mooted,  if  it  to 
found  that  the  suit  was  a  "catalyst"  for  the 
change  of  policy  that  rendered  the  dalm 
moot  See;  &0..  Maherv.  Qaane,  448  VA  133. 
139-80  (1960).  Subsection  (a)  would  codify 
the  standard  by  which  pending  litigation  to 
determined  to  have  been  such  a  catalyst  by 
reqtdring  that  the  litigation  be  a  "material 
factor"  In  the  policy  change.  Thto  to  the 
standard  that  to  currently  being  applied  by 
most  courts.  See.  e.g..  Morriton  v.  Anoob, 
637  F.3d  669  (Sd  C:ir.  1980).  cert  denied,  449 
VA  1103  (1981).  Thto  provision  would 
ensure  that  ccnirts  do  not  place  undue  em- 
phasto  on  chronology — that  is.  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiffs  case  wss  pending  when  the 
government  changed  the  policy  that  mooted 
the  suit  Under  thto  provison.  governments 
would  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  planned 
policy  reforms  without  fear  of  Incurring  li- 
ability for  fees  in  pending  suits,  but  would 
still  be  liable  for  attorney's  fees  unless  the 
government  could  prove  that  the  suit  actu- 
ally was  not  a  "material  factor"  In  the 
policy  change. 

Subsection  (b)  would  deny  awards  of  at- 
torneys' fees  and  related  expenses  for  serv- 
ices performed  after  a  written  offer  of  set- 
tlement by  the  United  SUtes.  or  by  state  or 
local  govemmoits,  if  the  party  refuses  the 
offer  but  to  ultimately  able  to  do  no  better 
when  the  case  to  resolved  on  the  merits.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  construed  Rxile 
68  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Cnvil  Procedure 
to  reach  thto  same  result  in  cases  under  43 
U.&C.  i  1983.  Uarek  v.  CTIesny,  No.  83-1437 
(UJB.  June  37,  1985).  Thto  subsection  would 
apply  the  Marek  result  to  all  fee-shifting 
statutes  under  which  attorneys'  fees  are 
awarded  agsJnst  the  government  Thto 
would  provide  an  Incentive  for  governments 
to  make  reasonable  settiement  offers,  and 
encourage  parties  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  such  offers.  As  the  Supreme  C^ourt 
noted  In  Marek,  sUp  op.  at  9.  "Section  1988 
encourages  plaintiffs  to  bring  meritorious 
dvil  rights  suits;  Rule  68  simply  encourages 
settiements.  There  to  nothing  Incompatible 
In  these  two  objectives."*'  Thto  bill  would 
make  that  construction  uniform  for  all  fee- 
shifting  statutes  to  avoid  the  need  for  litiga- 
tion over  the  construction  of  each  such  stat- 
ute. 

SXCnOIf  •— COMPTKOLLXa  ODCXRAL  RXPOBT 

Section  9  requires  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 


•■  The  contrary  rule  would  provide  little  incentive 
for  parties  to  settle  caaes  early  tn  the  Utlcatloa.  See 
Florettl  and  Convery,  "Attorney's  Fees  Under  The 
Civil  Rl^ts  Act— A  Time  for  Chante,"  16  J.  Mar.  L. 
Rev.  Ml,  rn-T8  (1983)  (diacuaaini  earlier  caaes  that 
bad  failed  to  apply  the  approach  of  Marek  v. 
Chesny): 

"Aside  from  the  "prevailins  party*  isaoe,  the 
preaent  application  of  1 1988  results  in  a  lack  of  in- 
centive for  idatottfrs  attomeys  to  enter  into  pre- 
trial settlements.  The  more  hours  the  attorney 
spends  on  the  case,  the  hlsher  his  potential  fee 
award.  The  mottvaUon  then  Is  not  to  settle,  but  to 
proceed  to  trial,  where  the  hourly  rataa  are  even 
hltfier. 

"Nor  is  such  a  result  in  the  plaJnttfTs  best  inter- 
eata.  The  purpoae  of  the  Civil  Rlsbts  Act  as  a  whole 
Is  to  protect  tboae  who  have  suffered  a  eoaatttu- 
tlaaal  tort  It  natmaUy  follows  that  if  an  early  set- 
tleaaent  Is  poaslbie.  the  idatnttff.  the  protected 
party  under  the  Act,  should  be  eonwenaated  swift- 
ly. However,  a  platntUfs  attoney,  who  durtns  the 
earty  pbaae  of  the  itttsattnn  has  spent  rdatlvdy 
few  houra  In  preparatlcn.  may  lacfc  Incentive  to 
aettia  until  coeapenaabie  hours  have  reached  a  ato- 
nlflcant  leveL  Tbua,  the  overrldtng  soal  of  tbe  Civil 
Rifhta  Act  Is  thwarted  and  Htliatinw  la  enoouraged. 
Tbe  already  crowded  courts  aia  further  congeated. 
ao  tlwt  ttaa  taiparar  Mitten  aa  wdL" 


the  amount  of  attomey'a  fees  and  related 
expenses  or  coats  awarded  against  the 
United  States  or  against  state  and  local  gov- 
emmmts  under  federal  fee-shifting  statutes 
In  Judicial  and  administrative  proceedings. 
To  assist  the  Comptroller  General,  courts 
and  agendes  should  provide  whatever  infor- 
mation to  needed.  In  preparing  thto  report 
tbe  Comptroller  General  should  use  the  re- 
ports prepared  under  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  UrUted  States  Courts 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  respective- 
ly, under  28  VAC.  i  3413(dX6)  and  S  U.8.C. 
1604(e). 
sacnoii  lo-LimzATioii  ox  naiiOTiairT  *in> 

COMPIMSATIOII  OP  OTTTSm  nUVATK  COUHSSL 

Thto  section,  a  new  provision  In  the  bill, 
would  impose  upon  the  federal  government 
the  same  fee  cap— $76  per  hour— that  the 
bill  would  impose  upon  attorneys'  fee 
awards  to  parties  In  litigation  with  the  fed- 
eral govermnent  or  with  the  states. 

Section  3106  of  "nUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  currently  requires  that  Execu- 
tive deportments  must  refer  all  litigation  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  unless  otherwise 
authorised  by  law.  The  Dettartmoit  already 
has  regulations  governing  the  hiring  of  pri- 
vate counsel  in  lltigalon  under  its  authority, 
and  it  has  consistently  limited  the  payment 
of  private  counsel  to  $76  per  hour.  But  the 
Department's  regulations  now  do  not  reach 
agendes  with  independent  litigation  author- 
ity. Where  agendes  are  authorized  by  law  to 
onploy  attorneys  to  conduct  litigation, 
there  presently  are  not  statutory  restric- 
tions upon  the  hiring  to  outside  counsel  as 
opposed  to  staff  attorneys,  or  upon  the 
hourly  rates  that  may  be  paid.  As  a  result 
many  ag(»idea  presently  expend  taxpayer 
dollars  on  private  attomeys  at  a  cost  well  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  staff  attomeys.  Other 
agendea,  though,  indudlng  those  with  large 
litigation  caseloads  such  as  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  rely  entirdy  upon  staff 
counsel  and  do  not  use  outside  private  cotm- 
seL 

As  part  of  the  overall  reform  effort  of  the 
Legal  Fees  Equity  Act  the  bill  would  make 
all  agoidea  accountable  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  out- 
side oounseL  Thto  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  agency  could  retain  private 
counsel  at  the  exjiense  of  the  taxpayers  to 
conduct  litigation  except  in  accordance  with 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
aL  The  bill  also  sets  a  limit  of  $76  on  the 
hourly  rate  of  such  attorneys  retained  by 
the  government  and  paid  from  appropriated 
funds.  Thto  provision  correspcmds  to  the  $75 
limit  on  tbe  hourly  rate  cm  all  fee-shifting 
statutes,  so  that  the  taxpayers  wiU  pay  pri- 
vate agency  counsel  a  rate  no  higher  than 
would  be  paid  by  those  same  taxpayers  to  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  In  a  fee-shifting  case. 
(For  attomeys  directiy  employed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  course,  the  effective 
hourly  rate  would  be  far  less  than  $75  per 
hour.) 

Thto  section  would  amend  5  U3.C.  1 3106. 
The  two  existing  sentences  of  1 3106  would 
be  retained  largely  adthout  change  as  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (e).  respectively.  The  only 
change  to  that  the  first  sentence  of  present 
13106.  which  refers  to  Executive  dqiart' 
ments  and  military  departments,  would  be 
emanded  to  Indude  a  reference  to  all  other 
agendes  i~'iii«Mnf  independent  agendes, 
boarito,  and  commissions,  to  make  subsec- 
tion (a)  ocmstotent  with  the  reach  of  the  lim- 


itations of  suboeetian  (b).  Of  course,  there 
are  many  Independent  agendea.  boards  and 
commissions  that  already  have  independent 
litigation  authority,  and  they  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  change  to  subsection  (a). 
They  would,  however,  be  affected  by  the 
Umltatlons  of  subsection  (b).  irtilch  would 
a(9ly  to  the  hiring  of  private  counad  at  tax- 
payer expense  by  any  agency,  tndqwndeBt 
or  not 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  general  rule  that 
no  agoncy  may  retain  private  counsd  at  tax- 
payer expense  to  handle  any  lltigatinn 
except  as  provided  in  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  in  any 
event  such  private  counsel  may  not  be  paid 
more  than  $76  per  hour  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  agoicy  litigation.  Thto  Indudes 
any  funds  appropriated  to  the  agency  for 
litigatfcm  or  legal  services,  and  the  perma- 
nent indefinite  appropriation  to  the  Judg- 
ment Fund  under  31  UAC.  1 1304.  It  to  not 
Intended  to  apply,  however,  to  the  compen- 
sation of  counsd  on  a  contingency-fee  baato, 
rather  than  on  an  hourly  basis,  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  owed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  that  practice  be  authorised  by 
Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  promulgate  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  thto  section  as 
amended.  The  regulations  could  not  raise 
tbe  overall  limit  of  $76  per  hour  in  subsec- 
tion (bX3)  but  subject  to  that  limit  they 
may  take  into  account  different  types  of  liti- 
gation and  the  experience  and  sidll  of  attor- 
neys. The  subsection  also  contemplates  a 
procedure  for  an  agotcy.  in  exceptional  tix- 
cumstanoes.  to  apply  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  a  certificatim  of  need  to  employ 
outside  private  counsel,  for  a  particular  case 
or  a  class  of  litigation,  in  drcumstanoes  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  permitted  by  the 
regulations.  Thto  wfll  preserve  a  measure  of 
flexibility  in  the  hiring  of  outside  counsd  In 
response  to  uneia>eeted  dwnands  The  regu- 
lations also  provide  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  act  to  coordinate  the  use  and  avail- 
ability of  the  expertise  of  the  some  17.000 
attorneys  presently  employed  by  the  federal 
government  in  order  to  promote  their  more 
effident  use  and  to  reduce  the  need  lot 
hiring  more  expensive  outside  oounseL  The 
bill  qiedflcally  predudes  Judicial  review  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  thto  subsection  and  the  de- 
terminati<His  and  actions  he  takes  pursuant 
to  those  regulations,  because  Judicial  review 
of  the  Attorney  General's  supervision  of  liti- 
gation involving  the  United  States  would  be 
most  Inappropriate. 

SBcnoH  1 1— irrauiiKt  nais 
Sectiim  11  applies  the  provisions  of  tbe 
bUl  to  any  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and  re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bllL  Further,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  apply  to  actlans  commenced 
prior  to  enactment  but  only  for  attorneys' 
fees  and  related  expenses  incurred  after  the 
date.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Olkhh.  Mr.  Sfcctcr,  and  Mr. 

ROCKDBXXR): 

S.  1254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  prt>vlde  ad- 
ditional limitations  on  the  reduction 
on  the  credit  applicable  to  employers 
in  certain  States  which  have  outgtand- 
ing  loan  balances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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•  Mr.  HKINZ.  Hr.  Praridoit.  today  I 
am  IntroductDf  lectiUtloin  to  ttrovkle 
badly  needed  ref onn  to  the  method  In 
which  unemployment  insurance  debt 
is  collected.  I  am  deliffhted  to  be 
Joined  in  thli  effort  by  the  dlstin- 
(uiahed  Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator 
Olbkb,  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. fVinator  Owtm  and  my  friend 
tr«m  West  Virftnia,  Senator  Rooca- 


Our  leglilatiOD  ii  baaed  entirely  on 
faimeaa— States  should  not  iiay  more 
tiiii  they  one  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  should  not  be  placed  at  a 
oompetlttTe  diaadvantace  with  the  rest 
oftheNatkm. 

Hie  need  for  this  leclslation  is  clear. 
During  the  recession  of  1979  through 
IgeS.  States  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
trust  fund  in  order  to  meet  the 
ftftiMtui  for  unemjdoyment  compenaa- 
tian.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
sSaeable:  Pennsylvania  owes  approxi- 
mately $6S0  mllll<m  as  of  todar.  as  of 
November  30,  1986.  the  following 
States  bad  outstanding  debt  to  the 
UXtrustfuxMl: 


OutataitMng  debt 


State: 


lioaMsiia. 


lUeblsan. 


Itafth  Dakota. 
Oblo 


Tfezaa. 


WeitVlntnU. 
WlHonsiii 


mokm 

$888 

787 

1.180 

1 

478 

845 

815 

187 

Bach  year,  on  November  10,  the  XJJ8. 
Department  of  Labor  determines 
which  States  have  outstanding  debt  to 
the  Federal  trust  fund,  and  assesses  a 
penalty  tax.  This  tax  thus  increases 
the  rate  of  taxation  of  employers  in 
the  affected  States.  The  higher  rate 
thus  discourages  new  investment  in 
hard-pressed  States,  and  encourages 
existing  businesses  to  go  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  the  penalty  tax  rate  stays 
in  effect  for  the  entire  year  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a  State  pays  off  its 
debt  during  the  year. 

Thus,  next  year  the  State  of  Ohio 
wUl  most  likely  overpay  its  debt  to  the 
trust  fund  by  $300  million.  Pennsylva- 
nia wUl  overpay  by  a  similar  amount 
the  next  year.  West  Virginia  and 
others  will  also  overpay  in  future 
years.  This  money  will  build  up  in 
State  unemployment  insurance  trust 
funds  needlessly,  when  instead  they 
could  be  used  to  create  new  Jobs,  and 
expand  importunities  in  States  which 
have  been  hard  mened  by  plant  clos- 
ii«s  and  Job  Ioogch  Instead,  the  addi- 
tiooal  penalty  tax  wUl  probably  cost 
these  hard-pressed  States  still  more 
Jobs— Jobs  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

Our  legislation  does  two  things. 

It  requires  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  T^''***  the  penalty  tax  for  a 


debtor  State  at  the  level  necessary  to 
pay  the  debt,  and  not  a  penny  more. 

Second,  the  bill  caps  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  debtor  States  which  have  fis- 
cally sound  unemployment  insurance 
trust  funds.  In  1088  such  States  would 
be  allowed  a  cap  at  0.1  percent,  and  a 
full  cap  on  the  Increase  in  1980.  This 
cap  is  only  allowed  in  States  which 
have  takm  no  steps  to  reduce  the  sol- 
vency of  their  trust  funds  and  have 
hB4i  a  positive  cash  flow  in  their  trust 
funds  for  the  past  3  years.  Thus,  only 
those  States  which  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  repay 
their  debts  would  be  eligible  for  the 
cap. 

This  is  not  debt-forgiveness.  The 
States  will  have  to  pay  every  penny 
they  owe.  The  legi^tion  only  pro- 
vides an  equitable  level  of  taxation  to 
States  which  are  clearly  taking  steps 
to  pay  off  their  debts,  instead  of  a  pu- 
nitive level  of  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  Senator  Olkhh,  Senator 
SpacTKR,  Senator  Rockkrllxr  and  me 
in  moving  this  legislation  quickly 
through  the  system,  and  providhig  for 
an  equitable  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  debt  repayment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  and  an  editorial  in  support  of  the 
legislation,  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
myranarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

a  1354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

RepT€$entaHve$   of  the    United   Statea   of 

America  in  Congreu  a$»embled, 

aacnoN  i.  admtional  umrAnoN  or  na  ax- 

DucnoN  OS  na  cbeiht  appuca- 

BLI  TO  EMPLOTIBS  IN  CKITAOl 
STAnS  WHICH  HAVB  OVtBTANDDiC 
LOAN  BALANCISl 

(a)  IH  Okhikal.— Section  3303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sutwection: 

"(h)  Ldotatioii  on  Cudit  Rkductior  fob 
EHFLOmS  IN  CntTAIN  Statxs.— 

"(1)  In  Oinkbau— In  the  case  of  a  State 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  taxable  year  1987  or 
paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  taxable  year 
1988.  the  reduction  under  subaecUon  (cX3) 
in  credits  otherwise  applicable  to  taxpayers 
subject  to  the  unonployment  compensation 
law  of  the  State  for  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  0.1  percent  in  case  of  taxable 
year  1987  and  0.3  percent  in  case  of  taxable 
year  1988. 

"(3)  RaQTTnntxrrs  pok  pastial  umita- 
noN  ON  asDUCTioN.— The  requiranents  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  by  any  State  with 
respect  to  taxable  year  1987  if— 

"(1)  as  of  January  1  of  each  of  the  preced- 
ing 3  taxable  years  the  SUte  had  a  balance 
of  outstanding  advances  made  to  its  tmem- 
ployment  account  under  title  Zn  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and 

"<il)  for  the  cumulative  period  of  the  pre- 
oe<Ung  3  taxable  years  the  amount  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  the  unemployment 
account  of  the  State  exceeded  the  amount 
paid  out  of  the  account  as  unemployment 
benefits. 


"(8)  Rsaonnmras  loa  wuu.  umitation 
ON  BBNicnoH.— The  reQuirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  by  any  State  with  re- 
^>eet  to  taxable  year  1988  if — 
"(i)  the  State  met  the  requirements  of  parsr 
graph  (3)  for  taxable  year  1987, 

"(11)  for  the  period  of  taxable  year  1987 
the  amount  of  employer  oontributlona  to 
the  unemployment  account  of  the  State  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  paid  out  of  the  aoeotmt 
as  unemployment  boMflts.  and 

"(iU)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
(cm  or  before  November  10  of  such  taxable 
year)  that  the  State  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (f  X3).  

"(4)  CisDiT  asoucnoNS  poh  subskquknt 
TXARS.— If  the  credit  reducUcm  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  is  limited  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  taxable  year 
1987  or  1988,  for  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
section (cX2)  to  a  subsequent  taxable  year 
(in  which  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply),  the 
taxable  year  for  which  the  credit  reduction 
is  limited  (and  January  1  thereof)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account 

sac  t.  SPMSAL  KDLX  FOB  UWT  ON  TOTAL  CBKD- 
m  DC  CXBTAIN  8TATIS  Wm  OUT- 
STANDING LOAN  BALANCBS. 

(a)  In  Onmuo.— Section  3303(c)  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4XA)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3).  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  on  or 
before  November  10  of  a  taxable  year  that 
the  reduction  in  credits  otherwise  applicable 
to  taxpayers  of  a  State  under  paragraph  (3) 
would  result  in  the  payment  of  additional 
taxes  by  taxpayers  in  the  State  in  an 
amoimt  that  exceeds  the  balance  (as  of  such 
date)  of  the  outstanding  advances  made  to 
the  unonployment  account  of  a  State  under 
title  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
amount  of  reduction  in  total  credits  for  tax- 
payers in  such  State  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  The  total  credits  (after  applying  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (cXl)  otherwise  allow- 
able under  this  section  with  respect  to  em- 
ployers in  a  State  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  100  as  the  balance  (as  of  November 
10  of  such  taxable  year)  of  outstanding  ad- 
vances made  to  the  unemployment  account 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3306(b))  paid  by 
employers  during  such  taxable  year  which 
are  attributable  to  such  State.". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 1987. 

HxiNC  Cdt  Pkhaltt 

While  business  tmd  labor  groups  consider 
ways  of  avoiding  payment  of  a  $372  million 
penalty  on  borrowed  unemployment  com- 
pensation fimds,  n.S.  Sen.  John  Heinz  had 
pit^XMcd  a  solution  of  his  own. 

He  plans  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  limit  the  penalty,  rate,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  penalty  dollar  amount  The  state 
has  been  borrowing  federal  funds  to  finance 
benefits  for  Jobless  woriieis  during  the 
1970b  and  19808.  The  debt,  which  once  to- 
taled $3  bmion.  will  be  paid  off  by  1989.  The 
Casey  administration  wants  to  develop  a 
method  of  paying  the  $591  million  still  owed 
In  time  to  avoid  having  to  pay  the  poialty. 
A  one-time  special  tax  is  under  ctmsider- 
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atlan  to  oomidete  the  repayment  by  Nov. 
19M. 

Heins  datms  that  Pennsylvania  has  al- 
ready paid  a  price  tbrouili  plant  cloalngs 
and  unemployment  and  should  not  have  to 
pay  an  excessive  penalty  on  the  debt.  In  a 
Ut  of  fiscal  sleight  of  hand,  he  would  cut 
the  penalty  rate  from  1.6  percent  to  1.3  per- 
cent and  direct  the  n.8.  Labor  Dq^artment 
to  recalculate  the  final  1989  payment  so  the 
penalty  tax  does  not  exceed  the  amount  ac- 
tually owed. 

Because  of  the  debt  a  Pennsylvania  bust- 
neas  pays  $84  more  per  woricer  than  a  New 
Jersey  bustneas.  Heins  noted.  If  his  biU  is 
approved,  state  businesses  would  save  about 
$14  a  worker  in  1988  and  $38  in  1989.  But 
without  the  change,  he  said,  business  invest- 
ment will  be  inhlUted  and  companies  al- 
ready In  the  state  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  those  in  other  states. 

The  goal  of  both  Heins  and  the  Casey  ad- 
ministration is  the  Improvement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's business  rlif"***  through  lesser 
taxes.  Helnz's  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
otiMigtwg  the  rules  so  that  the  debt  may  be 
paid  off  without  a  final  penalty.  It  deserves 
serious  consideration  in  both  Harrisburg 
and  Washington.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
celerated repayment  of  the  Grand 
Valley  Project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

(aUND  VALLEY  POWKRPLANT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
WntTH.  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  will  allow  the  Grand  Valley 
Reclamation  Project  near  Grand  Junc- 
tion. CO  to  eventually  be  acquired  by 
the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Orchard  Mesa  Irriga- 
tion District. 

The  Grand  VaUey  Reclamation 
Project  was  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  1923.  The  canal  and  di- 
version works  of  the  project  were  buUt 
to  accommodate  power  development. 
In  1931,  a  powerplant  was  built  with- 
out Federal  funds  by  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Colorado.  However,  because 
the  plant  was  built  on  project  lands 
under  Federal  authorization,  the 
United  States  holds  title  to  the  power- 
plant.  Despite  the  United  States  hold- 
ing title  to  the  powerplant,  no  Federal 
funds  have  been  s];>ent  on  the  power- 
plant,  and  none  will  be.  In  addition, 
income  from  the  powerplant  has  en- 
abled water  users  to  make  accelerated 
debt  repayment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Grand  VaUey  Recla- 
mation Project. 

The  25-year  contract  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  with  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  Users  Association,  the  Orchard 
Mesa  Irrigation  District  and  Public 
Service  for  operation  of  the  project  ex- 
pired in  January  1986.  Currently,  the 
parties  are  operating  under  a  tempo- 
rary 2-year  contract  which  expires  De- 
cember SI.  1987. 

This  letfbdation  wm  authmiae  a  new 
contract  not  to  exceed  25  years.  It  is 


similar  to  two  previous  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  1931  and  1900  authorising 
contracts  among  the  parties  in  that  it 
provides  water  users  to  lease  the  pow- 
erplant for  the  production  and  sale  of 
hydroelectric  power,  and  allows  accel- 
erated repajnnent  of  obligations  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  that,  once  Federal 
loans  for  the  bidding  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Grand  Valley  Reclamation 
Project  are  repaid,  title  to  the  project, 
or  any  part  thereof,  including  the 
powerplant,  may  be  conveyed  to 
Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association 
and  Orchard  Mesa  Irrigation  District, 
the  water  users. 

All  parties  to  the  new  contract,  in- 
cluding the  Bureau,  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

COHGRISSIOIIAL  RSCOHS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

a  1355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repre$enUMve$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CtmgreaM  assembled;  That  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  between  the 
United  States,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users  Association  (Association)  and  Orchard 
Mesa  Irrigation  District  (District)  (herein- 
after Jointly  referred  to  as  the  Water 
Users),  and  the  Public  Service  Ccnnpany  of 
Colorado,  dated  April  30.  1987,  the  Water 
Users,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  are  authorised  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracts  for  a  aimnlative  total 
period  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  for 
the  sale  or  development  of  any  power  or 
power  privUeges  under  the  Orand  Valley 
Reclamation  Project  Provided.  That  such 
sale  or  development  of  power  or  power  privi- 
leges shall  be  without  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  United  SUtes. 

Any  such  omtract  or  contracts  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  that  annual  net 
power  revenues  shall  be  ai^ed  to  the  re- 
maining Indebtedness  of  the  Association  and 
the  District  to  the  United  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  and  manner 

(1)  such  revenues  shall  be  credited  first  to 
the  final  payments  due  in  the  oldest  remain- 
ing contracts  obligating  repayment  to  the 
United  States  by  each  of  the  Water  Users 
until  such  omtracU  have  been  repaid  and 
thai  to  the  final  payments  due  In  the  next 
oldest  contracts  until  all  such  payments 
have  been  made  under  those  and  aD  succes- 
sive existing  contracts:  Provided,  That  the 
District  or  the  Association,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  continue  to  be  liable  for  the  annual 
payments  due  under  each  such  contract  in 
each  year,  until  full  repayment  is  made  <m 
all  existing  contracts;  and 

(3)  thereafter,  net  power  revenues  shall  be 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 5,  1934  (section  4.  subsection  I.  43 
Ujac.  501),  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1946  (16  UJB.C.  835t):  Provided,  however. 
That  any  surplus  net  revenues  not  required 
for  operation,  trf*"*^"*"'^,  or  replacement 
of  the  Grand  VaUey  Reclamatkm  Project  ir- 
rigation or  power  fadlltiee  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  "mis- 
cellaneoas  receipts.". 

sac.  8.  nte  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorised, upon  reacbing  agreement  with  the 
Water  Users  and  upon  receipt  of  the  final 


payment  due  under  the  an^leable  erlBting 
oontncts,  or  any  anMndment  or  modlflear 
tton  thereto,  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Water  Users,  or  either  of  them,  to  coDvef 
aome  or  aU  rUfiA,  title,  and  faitercat  of  the 
United  States  In  the  corresoondlng  portkaia. 
or  all.  of  the  Grand  Valley  RedamatlOD 
Project  to  the  Water  Users  at  ttttter  of 
them,  or  their  succMsom  in  interest* 

By  Mr.  CHII^B  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BoaxH.    Mr.    DaCoHcnn.    Mr. 

EvAifs.  Mr.  Gkaham.  Mr.  Hol- 

Liiras.     Mr.     MoTHXHAM.     Mr. 

Numr.  and  Mr.  WiLSOir): 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  costs  in- 
curred in  investigations  which  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  recovery  of 
Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

IZnCBUaSBfKHT  OP  COSTS  POa  INtSSUUATIONS 

ixsuumro  in  ths  ascovBtT  or  poaaAL  tazss 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  our  law 
enforcement  officials  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  to  fight  the  drug  dealers 
who  Infest  our  neighborhoods. 

These  dealers  often  find  ways  to 
break  our  tax  laws  as  they  make  mil- 
lions from  their  illegal  drug  enter- 
prises. 

I  want  to  help  our  police  fight  them 
on  both  accounts. 

Nationwide,  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials have  been  quite  successful  in 
pursiiing  drug  traffickers,  exposing 
them  for  prosecution  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  possible  for  IRS  to 
recoup  substantial  dollars  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  aim  of  this  legis- 
lation is  very  shnple.  It  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
reimbursement  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  for  the  costs 
they  incur  while  investigating  drug  of- 
fenses which  contribute  to  the  recov- 
ery of  Federal  taxes. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement  has 
been  a  willing— and  successful— ally  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have 
pursued  drug  traffickers,  tracked  them 
down,  exposed  them  for  prosecution, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  made  it  possible 
for  the  IRS  to  recoup  substantial 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

But  while  States  like  Florida  do  so 
much  of  the  field  woik.  they  do  not 
even  get  back  their  investigative  costs. 
As  a  result,  the  finanrtal  benefits 
accrue  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  States  suffer  from  a  drain  on 
their  resources. 

My  proposal  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  re- 
coupment of  investigative  expensea  In- 
curred by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies when  those  agencies  provide  inf  or- 
matlcm  to  the  IRS  which  substantially 
omtrlbutes  to  the  recovery  of  Federal 
taxes.  The  amount  reimbursed  shall 
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not  OEoeed  10  pcreent  of  the  lum  ulti- 
natdy  reooverad. 

RetaDlNmaDent  of  invwtlsatlTe  ex- 
pflBMi  a>  provided  for  In  thli  bill  in  no 
vasr  reduoee  IRS  lecoveriee  ainoe  such 
^ft^amatm  wNild  be  fwld  trom  rcvenues 
not  otherwiae  forthoomlng  without 
local  law  enfcneonent  aaaiatanoe.  In 
tect.  IRS  recoveriea  are  Ukely  to  in- 
iiCMKi  ainee  lelmbunenient  would 
leaolt  In  an  incnaae  in  reaourcea  avmil- 
able  to  continue  and  perhapa  expand 
the  aoope  of  theae  complex  investlga- 


State  and  local  law  enforcement  de- 
partmenta  routinely  work  in  conjunc- 
tkm  with  Federal  agendea  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
anna,  the  Drue  Enforcement  Admlnis- 
tratfcm.  and  the  IRS.  Theae  coopera- 
ttn  ettart*  range  fr«n  the  informal 
■hMriitg  of  intelUsence  or  investisative 
infonnatton  to  formal  task  force 
aiifniiif  iiti 

Beeauae  targeted  crime  organlza- 
tlona  often  purehaae  property  or  other 
aaaeta.  or  attempt  to  disguise  profits 
and  Income  from  illegal  sources,  the 
IRS  ia  frequently  intoeated  in  inf  or- 
T^iy^inm  developed  during  the  course  of 
local  or  State  inveatlgations.  In  many 
inirtaTy*".  the  major  investigative  ex- 
pcnaea  are  borne  by  State  agencies 
while  the  large  money  settlements 
belong  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Often  the  grei^eat  value  of  addition- 
al Investigative  effort  is  in  the  area  of 
the  tax  impact  for  criminal  activity. 
Underatandably.  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agents  are  reluctant  to 
devote  their  time  and  effort  in  devel- 
oping information  for  the  IRS  since 
they  will  receive  no  compensation 
from  the  collected  taxes  to  reimburse 
the  expenaea  Incurred. 

Inveatlgatlng  the  financial  or  eco- 
ncRnic  aspect  of  criminal  activity  is 
time  consuming,  expensive,  and  is  a 
task  requiring  investigative  expertise. 
State  and  local  agmdes  often  leave 
such  investigations  undone.  Frequent- 
ly, the  information  obtained  does  not 
reault  in  additional  criminal  charges  or 
does  not  result  in  Increased  incarcer- 
ation time  for  the  subject,  so  local  in- 
terest is  limited.  Therefore,  to  agen- 
dea with  limited  personnel  and  fi- 
nmnf^tL,  the  investigation  of  the  finan- 
cial diinensi<m  of  a  criminal  operation 
is  not  worth  the  effort 

In  States  such  as  Florida  or  Wash- 
tngtoo.  for  example,  where  there  is  no 
income  tax.  the  local  Interest  in  devel- 
ofring  a  tax  evasion  dimension  of  a 
case  la  limited.  In  California,  where  de- 
signer drug  labs  have  flourished  in 
recoit  years,  efforts  to  investigate 
thdr  flnandal  illegalities  have  re- 
ceived Uttle  attention.  These  labs  have 
no  t^^f"*'*  assets  to  seise  and  interest 
tn  pursuing  a  possible  tax  case  is  mlnl- 
maL  Flnandal  dimension  investiga- 
tions may  develop  significant  inf  orma- 
tlon  regarding  Federal  tax  evasion  or 
fraud  charges  but  do  not  develop  cor- 


responding State  chargea.  As  a  result, 
flnandal  investigative  eff orto  by  local 
Investigators  may  frequently  be  cut 
short  because  the  end  result  is  not 
worth  the  additional  local  effort. 

There  ronatns  a  desire,  however,  to 
"hit  the  criminal  where  it  hurts"— in 
the  pocketbook.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion provides  a  guarantee  to  local  and 
State  law  enf  orconent  agendes  of  re- 
imbursement for  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  devel<9lng  the  flnandal  di- 
mension of  criminal  activity.  If  imple- 
mented, the  proposal  will  allow  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agendes  to 
devote  efforts  to  trace  funds  and  build 
the  case— for  local  or  Federal  prosecu- 
tion and  for  IRS  collection  activity. 
The  additional  effort  would  be  valua- 
ble to  local  law  enforcement  because 
additional  State  charges  might  devel- 
op and  in  the  least  there  would  be  a 
good  chance  of  IRS  investigation. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  revenues  are 
fallbig  short  of  needs,  such  a  proposal 
could  help  generate  additional  revenue 
because  it  wotUd  provide  the  needed 
incentive  to  identify  unreported  or  un- 
derreported  revenues  and  allow  the 
mS  to  collect  the  funds.  Since  reim- 
bursement to  State  and  local  agendes 
is  paid  only  from  that  which  Is  collect- 
ed, and  is  cimped  at  10  percent  of  the 
collected  tax  amounts,  the  proposal 
has  the  dual  effect  of  helping  to  deny 
criminals  the  benefits  of  their  activity 
and  to  provide  Federal  revenues.  The 
proposal  provides  a  gtiarantee  of  reim- 
bursement. This  will  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agendes  to  expand  their  investi- 
gative efforts  to  include  the  financial 
dimension.  The  only  loser  in  the  pro- 
posal is  the  crimlnaL 

Mr.  President,  I  think  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  able  to  benefit  from 
these  successes  by  sharing  in  the  tax 
recoveries.  They  can  then  use  these 
funds  to  go  after  more  dniggers. 
During  this  time  when  revenues  are 
tight,  this  is  the  kind  of  creative 
action  we  must  take  to  fight  drug 
dealers. 

We'll  take  his  drugs; 

We'll  take  his  moner,  and 

We'll  share  it  with  those  who 
helped. 

It's  the  American  way. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  practical 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Florida,  Senator  Cmus,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  will  enhance  State  and 
local  drug  enforcement  efforts.  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
the  great  fanfare  with  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  $1.7  billion  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  was  personally  involved  in 
drafting  sections  of  this  law  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Task  Force 
on  Drug  Abuse.  At  the  time,  some 
questioned   whether   this   legislation 


was  a  one-time  quick  fix  or  whether  it 
was  indicative  of  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  fighting  drug  abuse  on  all 
fronts. 

Today's  action  confirms  that  we  are 
indeed  committed  to  this  fight.  We  are 
showing  that  we  recognize  the  crucial 
role  that  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agendes  play  in  the  efforts  to 
stop  illegal  drug  trafficking  in  this 
country.  This  bill  will  create  the  neces- 
sary incentives  and  resources  for  oiur 
law  enforcement  officers  to  conduct 
investigations  which  may  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  Federal  taxes. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  really 
quite  simple:  Whenever  a  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  provides 
information  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  substantially  contributes 
to  the  recovery  of  Federal  taxes,  that 
agency  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  IRS 
for  costs  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation.  Reimbursement  would 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  recovered 
amount. 

When  more  than  one  State  or  local 
agency  supplies  information  that  leads 
to  the  recovery  of  Federal  revenues, 
then  the  IRS  would  divide  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  money  among  the  vari- 
ous organizations. 

The  amoimt  of  revenue  generated  by 
drug  sales  in  this  country  is  astound- 
ing. In  1985,  over  $50  billion  in  reve- 
nues was  generated  from  the  sale  of 
marijuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin,  and  $7 
billion  of  this  amount  was  profit. 
Those  that  violated  our  drug  laws— 
and  turn  our  children  into  drug  ad- 
dicts—made $7  billion  in  profit  in  1985. 

How  do  these  drug  kings  shelter 
their  money?  Through  money  launder- 
ing, the  process  whereby  money  is 
hidden  from  government  officials  and 
"washed"  dean  by  flnandal  institu- 
tions. To  recover  this  revenue  takes 
time— and  money.  It  is  up  to  all  gov- 
ernment officials,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  to  assist  in  these  efforts. 

However,  under  current  law,  many 
of  the  major  expenses  of  such  efforts 
must  be  borne  by  the  States  and  local- 
ities imdertaking  them.  Partial  reim- 
bursement of  these  expenses  would  in- 
crease the  ability  and  incentives  to  un- 
dertake such  investigations.  This  bill 
will  create  additional  incentives  to  un- 
dertake them.  In  doing  so.  we  can  re- 
trieve some  of  the  profit  l)eing  made 
through  these  illegal  transactions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  serious  consideration.  We  must 
keep  the  momentum  going  in  our  war 
against  drugs.  This  is  one  way  to  do 
it.« 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1257.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  national 
housing  policy,  to  increase  efforts  to 
TTHtintAin  and  prescTve  existing  hous- 
ing stock  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  to  assist  States  in  es- 
tablishing houdng  partnerships,  and 


for  other  purposea;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

ROUSnro  FKBaBtTATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  leglalatlon  on  the  critical 
issue  of  housing.  There  is  no  issue 
more  important  to  the  quality  of  the 
Uvea  of  our  people,  of  our  families,  and 
our  future  than  the  issue  of  providing 
affordable  and  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

This  legislation  does  not  constitute 
the  full  measure  of  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  in  this  country  on  housing, 
because  housing  is  a  long-term  prob- 
lem, and  it  requires  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. But  it  is  a  step. 

This  Nation  historically  has  made  a 
commitment  to  decent  housing  for  all 
ATft*H«»>n«  Since  World  War  n.  that 
commitment  has  been  codified  in  law, 
and  we  have  moved  closer  to  malfing 
that  dream  a  reality.  But  in  the  last  6 
years  we  have  fallen  behind  in  many 
ways. 

After  World  War  n,  as  oiur  veterans 
came  home  from  overseas,  and  began 
their  families  and  their  new  careers, 
this  Nation  entered  a  new  and  exciting 
era  of  economic  expansion.  In  that 
poet-war  period,  this  Nation  recog- 
nized the  need  for  adequate  housing 
and,  therefore,  made  a  fundamental 
commitment  to  the  American  people- 
that  we  would  make  the  dream  of 
decent  and  affordable  housing  a  reali- 
ty for  all  Americans.  We  made  a  com- 
mitment that  no  American  should  be 
without  adequate  shelter— that  in  the 
richest  nation  on  Earth,  and  the  great- 
est democracy,  decent  housing  should 
be  a  fimdamental  right  for  every 
American.  That  was  our  commitment 
then,  and  that  is  still  our  commitment 
today. 

That  dream  was  codified  in  the 
Houdng  Act  of  1949,  which  estab- 
lished as  national  policy  the  goal  of 
providing  "a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can." And  that  promise  has  been  reit- 
erated in  every  single  housing  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  since  that 
date. 

But.  in  order  for  that  dream,  that 
promise,  to  become  a  reality,  it  re- 
quires a  continuing  commitment  from 
the  Federal  Government,  without  it, 
the  dream  dies— the  promise  becomes 
a  fraud.  And  that  is  what  this  adminis- 
tration has  engaged  in  over  the  past  6 
years. 

The  reality  is  that  the  crisis  in 
decent,  affordable  housing  affects  not 
only  low-income  families,  but  the  el- 
derly, the  young  family  trying  to  buy 
their  first  home,  and  middle-income 
families  as  welL  The  housing  crisis  af- 
fects all  Americans— and  it  is  a  crisis 
which  cannot  watt  any  l<mger  for  a  so- 
lution. 

Never  In  American  history  since 
World  War  n  has  any  bedrock  prlnd- 
ple  of  American  domestic  policy  been 


dealt  such  a  severe  blow  as  our  hous- 
ing policy  has  suffered  under  this  ad- 
ministration. In  the  past  6  years,  we 
have  gone  from  a  $33  billion  annual 
Federal  commitment  to  hoiising.  to 
less  than  $9  billion,  a  cut  of  more  than 
two-thirds.  Under  this  administration, 
we  have  seen  a  massive  disinvestment 
in  housing,  unprecedented  in  Ameri- 
can history.  We  are  paying  the  price 
today  for  that  policy— and  our  chil- 
dren will  pay  an  even  greater  price  in 
the  future. 

In  the  last  6  years,  f imds  for  housing 
on  the  Federal  level  have  been  slashed 
by  more  than  65  percent,  more  than 
all  other  social  programs  combined.  At 
the  same  time,  the  stock  of  affordable 
hoiising  has  continued  to  decline.  The 
vacancy  rates  in  economically  prosper- 
ous areas  of  my  State,  like  Boston, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  virtually 
every  other  city  and  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, have  fallen  to  new  lows. 
Lower  income  people  simply  cannot 
find  places  to  live— and  when  housing 
can  be  found,  families  often  pay  more 
than  half  of  their  income  Just  for  rent, 
often  in  conditions  which  are  unsafe 
and  overcrowded. 

It  is  wrong  that  worldng  families 
should  be  so  strapped  by  housing  costs 
that  they  must  choose  between  decent 
housing  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and 
education,  food,  and  health  care.  That 
is  simply  not  acceptable  in  the  richest 
nation  on  Earth. 

While  there  were  over  8  million  low 
income  renters  in  1985,  there  were  less 
than  4  million  units  of  affordable 
housing  for  those  renters.  There  is 
simply  not  enough  housing  available 
in  this  country  for  those  who  need  it. 

Public  housing  fills  a  very  critical 
gap  in  the  housing  marlcet,  where  the 
limited  resources  of  the  poor,  the 
near-poor,  and  the  elderly  collide  with 
the  upward  spiral  of  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing. Public  houdng  currently  provides 
homes  for  more  than  3  million  people, 
with  waiting  lists  reaching  astronomi- 
cal figures.  There  is  no  higher  priority 
for  this  country  or  more  urgent  than 
that  of  creating  affordable  housing  for 
all  of  those  who  are  in  need. 

This  administration's  neglect  and 
lack  of  commitment  to  housing  can  be 
simmied  up  really  by  one  incident. 
When  President  Reagan  encountered 
Secretary  of  HUD  Samuel  Pierce  at  a 
conference  of  mayors  a  few  years  ago, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  "How 
are  you,  Mr.  Mayor?".  He  did  not  even 
recognize  his  own  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  That 
says  it  all  about  this  administration's 
commitment  to  housing. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  housing  crisis  is 
felt  most  acutely  in  those  areas,  like 
Massachusetts,  which  are  experiencing 
healthy  economic  growth.  That 
growth  is  directly  threatened  by  the 
labor  shortages  that  result  from  the 
lack  of  affordable  housing,  and  the 
production  cost  escalation  when  com- 


panies try  to  compensate  workers  for 
their  high-cost  housing. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  mean 
coat  of  a  house  is  now  $165,000.  What 
does  that  mean  to  a  young  couple  who 
are  stniggling  to  buy  a  first  home— to 
share  In  that  American  dream?  It 
means  in  too  many  cases  that  they  are 
simply  priced  out  of  the  maricet— and 
shut  out  of  that  dream. 

A  dty  with  a  shortage  of  affordable 
housing,  with  marginal  transportation 
systems,  a  city  where  young  couplea 
cannot  afford  to  buy  homes,  where 
people  cannot  live  near  their  Jobs,  is  a 
dty  which  cannot  continue  to  grow. 
And  a  dty  which  cannot  grow  is  a  dty 
which  is  slowly  starting  to  die— in  eco- 
nomic terms,  and  in  human  terms. 
That  is  the  process  which  this  admin- 
istration's policies  have  set  in  motioiL 
And  that  is  what  we  have  to  change. 

The  fabric  of  social  life  is  changing 
in  this  country.  Increasingly,  we  see 
two-wage  earner  families — young  cou- 
ples who  are  starting  careers  and 
starting  families— moving  away  from 
the  cities,  and  into  the  suburbs,  not 
because  they  want  to.  but  because  the 
housing  marl^et  forces  them  to  do  so. 
Naturally,  the  Jobs  are  moving  to  the 
suburbs  as  well.  That  places  a  strain 
on  cities. 

Increasingly,  we  see  the  develop- 
ment of  new  urban  areas  surrounding 
the  core  cities.  First-time  homebuyers 
cannot  find  affordable  housing  near 
these  Jobs— because  they  need  to  live 
so  far  away  that  transportation  be- 
comes an  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing process.  That  is  not  a  healthy  de- 
velopment for  our  cities.  And  it  is  not 
a  healthy  development  for  the  Ameri- 
can family. 

In  dozens  of  dtles  in  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  waiting  lists  for  public 
housing  are  growing  longer  and 
longer.  And  while  the  stock  of  public 
housing  is  deteriorating,  the  quality  of 
life  in  those  public  housing  projects  is 
threatened  as  well. 

As  we  learned  long  ago  there  is  a 
vital  link  between  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing in  this  country  and  the  quality  of 
life.  It  will  Uterally  be  Impoaalble  for 
us  as  a  Nation  to  achieve  the  social 
goals  we  have  setr— universal  education 
and  literacy,  a  drug-free  America,  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  family  unit— 
without  recognizing  the  central  and 
vital  role  that  decent  and  affordable 
housing  must  play  in  that  process. 

Without  decent  housing,  we  cannot 
have  a  decent  America— and  we  cannot 
have  a  healthy  economy  which  can 
continue  to  grow.  It's  that  simple. 

The  American  people  spoke  on  No- 
vember 4.  They  said  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  polldes  which  say 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  do  nothing.  They  said  that 
they  wanted  to  see  a  Con^reas  which 
will  take  action— to  redtioe  the  defidt. 
to  promote  economic  growth,  and  to 
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take  care  of  thoM  who  have  been  for- 
gotten liy  thli  admlnlitrmtkm  in  the 
pMtejrean. 

Tlito  year,  we  puaed  a  homing  bill 
tn  the  UJB.  Henatw  We  are  going  to 
have  a  leauthorfntion  of  the  Housing 
Act.  and  we  are  going  to  see  a  housing 
Inltiattve  coming  from  the  U^. 
flmetr  I  look  forward  to  Joining  my 
collBagiifii  in  that  effort.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  a  step  in 
t^^  effort.  And,  in  a  Democratic 
Senate,  we  are  going  to  see  a  renewal 
of  tht*  Nation's  commitment  to  decent 
MMJ  affordable  housing  for  all  Ameri- 


Thte  bUl  reaffirms  our  nati<»ial  coxa.- 
mltment  to  adequate,  affordable  hous- 
ing for  aU  hTnmn^pmn^  and  to  support 
private  home  ownership. 

It  increases  our  efforts  to  maintain 
mm!  preserve  ezisUng  housing  stock 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
It  consolidates  •■gfattng  housing  stock 
irtikfa  has  been  consUucted  with 
direct  or  indirect  support  from  the 
FMexal  Government 

It  assists  States  in  establishing  hous- 
ing partnerships,  and  would  make  the 
Boston  and  Massachusetts  Housing 
Partnerships  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
It  provides  wasvort  tot  Joint  efforts  by 
dties.  organiaed  labor,  nonprofit 
groups,  and  iirivate  developers. 

It  provides  for  fuU  funding  of  public 
housing  modernisation  and  rehabilita- 
tion, to  bring  that  stock  up  to  top  ca- 
pacity within  6  years. 

It  helps  rehabilitate  dilapidated 
tMy^fftng  units,  and  use  surplus  urban 
lands  to  buHd  new  homes  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  pe(H>le. 

It  proposes  changes  in  the  tax  code 
which  wm  encourage  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  rental 
units,  and  keep  those  existing 
221(dX3)  and  336  units  in  that  catego- 
ry wherever  possible. 

It  encourages  new  initiatives,  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  sFeder- 
al  program  administered  by  HUD  to 
implement  State  and  local  programs, 
like  the  Boston  and  Blassachusetts 
Housing  Partnerships. 

And  it  provides  Federal  funds  to  re- 
habilitate entrances  to  public  housing 
units  in  order  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
use  of  drugs  on  those  premises.  I  be- 
lieve this  initiative  will  help  drive  the 
Junkies  and  the  drug  ptishers  out  of 
publle  housing. 

wm  it  cost  money?  Yes.  it  wOl  cost 
some  money.  The  nationwide  pilot 
program  I  am  proposing  would  cost 
about  $250  mmimi  a  year  for  2  years. 
And  the  biU  would  provide  $3  to  $4  ba- 
llon a  year  for  6  years,  for  public  hous- 
ing. But  that  is  a  very  small  amount  to 
invest  in  housing,  when  you  consider 
the  itoop  in  Federal  vending  on  hous- 
ing in  this  administration. 

The  partnership  which  I  am  propos- 
ing asshrts  with  initiatives  for  housing 
eanstnietloo  at  a  time  when  Federal 
budget  defldte  and  fiscal  realities  pre- 


clude the  possibility  of  massive  new 
Federal  spending. 

Cities  like  Boston  have  stnigiled  to 
meet  the  increased  needs  for  afford- 
able housing  during  this  time  of  Fed- 
eral cutbacks.  In  Boston,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  an  extensive  network  of 
community-based  development  organi- 
zations, labor  unions,  and  a  private 
sector  interested  in  respondhig  to 
those  needs. 

These  groups  have  worked  success- 
fully, both  individually  and  Jointly 
through  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Partnership,  which  has  brought  these 
three  sectors  together  to  rehabilitate 
700  tinits  of  vacant  and  deteriorating 
housing  in  its  first  project.  Another 
successful  model  of  psjlnershlp  in- 
volves the  Boston  Bricklayers  Union, 
which  is  developing  affordable  home- 
ownership  opportunities  on  dty-owned 
vacant  land. 

Successful  Federal  housing  policy  re- 
quires that  Federal  programs  respond 
to  what  is  working  successfully  at  the 
local  and  Stete  level.  It  is  time  that  we 
look  at  the  partnership  opportunities 
on  the  Federal  level,  with  an  eye 
towutl  changing  Federal  policy  to  be 
more  supportive  of  partnership  initia- 
tives. 

The  Federal  Government  can  also  be 
more  supportive  of  local  initiatives  in 
a  number  of  other  ways.  Inventorying 
and  making  available  surplus  Federal 
property  for  affordable  housing  is  one 
such  strategy.  Continuing  and  expand- 
ing our  commitment  to  public  housing, 
to  increase  low-  and  moderate-income 
rental  housing,  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  homeless  are  all  top  priorities. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  addresses 
these  needs.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
step  toward  putting  housing  back  at 
the  top  of  the  Federal  agenda  where  it 
belongs. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  his  second  inau- 
g\iral  address,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said  "I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  ill- 
housed,  m-dad.  and  ill-nourished."  In 
the  past  6  y^us  of  this  administration, 
we  have  taken  a  long  step  baclEward 
toward  those  days  of  deprivation  and 
inequality. 

But  the  strength  of  the  domestic 
system  in  Amercla  Is  that,  ultimately, 
the  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  must  prevail  And 
the  American  people  have  shown  once 
again  that  they  want  to  see  a  Govern- 
ment that  cares  about  people.  They 
want  to  see  a  Government  that  takes 
an  active  role  in  providing  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans.  And  they 
want  to  see  a  Congress  that,  once 
again,  strives  to  translate  America's 
dreams  into  American's  reality. 

That  is  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead 
of  us  in  the  100th  Congress.  We  must 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  Federal 
commitment  to  decent  housing  tat  all 
Americans.  And  we  must  translate 
that  commitment  into  legislative 
action. 


The  American  home  is  not  Just  a 
shelter,  a  source  of  capital,  or  a  piece 
of  real  estate.  The  Amerdan  home  is 
the  focal  point  of  American  values.  It 
represmte  not  Just  where  we  live,  but 
who  we  are.  And  our  commltmmt  to 
housing  represents  the  Idnd  of  society 
we  are,  and  the  kind  of  people  we  are. 

America  has  always  been  a  nation  of 
dreams.  A  fundamental  part  of  the 
American  dream  has  always  been  a 
decent  home  for  every  American 
family.  That  dream  has  been  deferred, 
but  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  die. 
Let  us  keep  faith  with  our  national 
commitment  to  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans.  In  the  coming  year,  let  us 
renew  that  commitment.  And  togeth- 
er, let  us  keep  the  American  dream 
alive. 

Idr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHS,  as  follows: 

a  1267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepneentaHvee   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congre*!  ouenMed, 
sHomTTrru 
Sbctioh  1.  Thst  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa 
the  "Housing  Preservation  Act  of  1987". 


rmsnios  ARS  puxpon 
Sic.   2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  every  American  has  a  fundamental 
right  to  shelter,  and  the  right  to  rent  or  buy 
affordable,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing has  been  a  Federal  reaponstbOlty  for  50 
years; 

(2)  the  Nation  faces  a  turning  point  in 
meeting  the  need  for  shelter  in  the  wake  of 
limited  resources  as  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
creasing rolls  of  hcnaeless  persons,  growing 
waiting  lists  for  public  housing,  limits  on 
the  use  of  vouchers  and  other  rental  assist- 
ance and  curtailment  of  development  of  as- 
sisted housing  in  recent  years; 

(3)  despite  these  needs,  the  naUonal  objec- 
tive of  providing  affordable,  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  must  remain  uncom- 
promlsed; 

(4)  cooperative  public  private  partnershft* 
models  have  been  successful  at  the  State 
and  local  level  in  generating  the  develop- 
ment of  affordable  low-  and  moderate- 
inccnne  housing:  and 

(5)  although  most  public  housing  is  decent 
shelter  in  satisfactory  environments,  the 
Nation  must— 

(A)  reconstruct  and  preserve  its  existing 
stock  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
bunt  and  supported  by  public  funds  or  tax 
benefits  as  well  as  provide  full  funding  for 
public  housing  (derating  subsidy  and  mod- 
ernization funding;  and 

(B)  promote  the  preservation  of  multifam- 
Uy  housing  for  low-income  persons  through 
adjustments  to  the  tax  laws  designed  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  low-income 
tifflMing  and  mi*"***"  siqiport  for  existing 
programs  to  protect  and  expand  the  private 
low-  and  moderate-income  rental  stock 
which  faces  the  twin  dangers  of  loss 
through  deterioration  and  through  unre- 
stricted rents  from  prepaymmt. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act.  therefore. 


(1)  to  recommit  the  Nation  to  the  goal  of 
guaranteebig  the  right  of  every  person  to 
affordable,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  every  person; 

(2)  to  provide  needed  housing  asslstsnre 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons; 

(S)  to  rehabilitate  and  utillae  to  maximum 
capacity  the  existing  stoA  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income bousing:  and 

(4)  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  national 
legislation  to  foster  partnerships  between 
the  Fedoral  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  development  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  bousing. 

TTTLK  I— PRESERVATION  OF 
EXISTING  HOUSING 


«Tio>  am  nmovBiBiT  or  Kxisruia 

BUBSISmD  HOUSmO  STOCK 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1987  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"(8)  During  each  of  the  6  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after  October  1,  1987,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  authority 
to  enter  into  obligatlims  pursuant  to  section 
14  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  assure  that  by 
October  1,  1992.  all  public  housing  meets 
current  HUD  modernization  standards 
under  such  section.". 

<b)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  avall- 
aUe  housing  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
under  section  221(dX3)  or  section  236 
should,  subject  to  the  terms  contained  In 
such  mortgages  and  to  the  tw'rtminn  extent 
practicable,  remain  available  for  occupancy 
by  families  of  low  and  moderate  income.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  snd  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  assure,  wherever  practicable, 
available  assistance  In  any  area  is  given  on  a 
priority  basis  to  current  tensnts  of  such 

housLog- 

(cKl)  There  is  established  a  Commission 
on  Low-Income  Housing  which  shall  consist 
of- 

(A)  five  members  appointed  by  the  BCaJor- 
ity  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  R^resentatives;  and 

(C)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
fr*H»ny  Qualified  by  virtue  of  education, 
training,  or  experience  to  do  the  woik  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
maetment  of  this  Act  on  proposals  for 
w.«i»»»^twiT»y  the  availability  of  units  in 
projects  assisted  under  section  221(dX3)  and 
section  238  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for 
ooeupancy  by  lower-income  families. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  amounts  of  budget  authority 
that  become  available  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
payment of  mortgages  insured  under  section 
221<dX3)  or  238  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  made  under  section  515  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  any  amounts  prepaid  on 
mortgages  and  loans  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Houstaig  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (including  any 
amount  of  Interest  reduction  payments  or 
other  subsidies  recaptured)  shall  be  held  in 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  for  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  famHiea. 


Sac.  102.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adiUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(9)  Of  the  funds  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  operation  and  modemlaatlan  of 
public  housing,  the  Secretary  is  authorlwd 
to  set  aside  such  funds  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  tlie  provlslan  of  adequate  security 
forces  to  prevent  the  illegal  sale  and  use  of 
controlled  substances  in  public  housing 
common  areas.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmoit  Is  authorised  to  enter  Into  a 
ccmtract  with  one  or  more  professional  asso- 
ciaUmis  or  associations  of  builders  or  public 
housing  officials  in  order  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  devel<qnnent  of  improved 
design  features  for  public  housing  In  order 
to  «nnii«i«>  the  aooessibility  to  such  bous- 
ing of  nonresidents  who  do  engage  in  or  are 
likely  to  engage  in  the  Ulegal  sale  or  use  of 
controlled  substances  on  such  property.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  fimds 
made  available  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Develcwnent  Act  of 
1970. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  the  C^ongress  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  surplus  Feder- 
al land  and  property  for  the  development  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  either 
under  existing  Federal  programs  or  under 
State  and  local  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  housing.  In  preparing  such 
report,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
transfer  of  such  land  to  units  of  State  and 
local  government  and  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  at  an  appropriate  below  cost 
leveL 

AMSmntXHTS  RZLATHro  TO  LOW-IHCOMX 
HOUSING  AlfD  KKHABIUTATIOII  CaXDITS 

Sic.  103.  (a)  IHCOKZ  Tbst  fok  Low-Ihcomk 
HoDsiMO  Ckidit  Mat  Bi  Basis  or  Statx 
MxDiAir  IHCOMK.— Subparagraphs  (A)  aiul 
(B)  of  section  42(gKl)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (defining  qualified  low- 
tncome  bousing  project)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  20-50  txst.— The  project  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  If  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  residential  units  in  such 
project  are  both  rent-restricted  and  occu- 
pied by  individuals  whose  income  is  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  area  median  Income,  or 

"(11)  State  median  Income. 

"(B)  40-80  txst.— The  project  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  residential  units  in  such 
project  are  both  rent-restricted  and  occu- 
pied by  individuals  whose  income  is  60  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  area  median  income,  or 

"(11)  State  median  income.". 

(b)  IimasTS  In  Low-Ihcomk  Housmo  ard 

RXHABnJTATIOR    PHOnCI    NOT    TUATID    AS 

Passivx  Acnvrms.— 

(1)  IR  OHiBAL.— SecUon  489(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revalue  Code  of  1988  (defining  pas- 
sive activity)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (8)  as  paragraphs 
(5)  through  (7),  respecUvely.  and  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  LOW-ZROOMX  HOUSmO  ARS  ■BHABTLITA- 
TIOR.— 

"(A)  IR  omaAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "passive  activity'  does  not  in- 
clude any  interest  In— 

"(i)  any  qualified  low-income  building 
(within  the  meaning  of  sectltm  42(cM2)),  or 

"(11)  any  qualified  rehablUtated  building 
(within  the  wniMitng  of  section  48(gXll)). 


"(B)  IROOMZ  IR  suBSBWuuR  TSASs.— If  any 
taxpayer  has  any  loss  or  credit  for  any  tax- 
able year  from  an  Interest  described  in 
clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subparagiai^  (A)  whldi 
is  not  treated  as  a  passive  activity  loss  or 
credit  by  reason  of  subpazagiaph  (A),  then 
any  net  income  from  soch  property  (or  any 
property  the  basis  of  which  Is  detenalned  In 
whole  or  tn  part  by  reference  to  the  basis  of 
soch  property)  for  any  succeeding  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  income  of  the  tax- 
payer which  is  not  from  a  passive  activity.". 

(2)  (^RTOIlflRO  AMBnaiBHTS.- 

(A)  Section  489(cX5)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  MaTBOAL  FAKTICirATIOR  ROT  KRQUIXRO 

roK  PAKAGiArHS  (2),  (3),  ARS  (4).— Para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  shaU  be  applied  with- 
out r^ard  to  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
materially  partkdpates  in  the  activity.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  488(1)  (relat- 
ing to  phase-out  exemption)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C),  and 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  469(1X5) 
(relating  to  married  individtials  filing  sepa- 
rately) is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  dauae 
(1). 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (U)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  cUuse  (ill). 

(D)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secUon  469(1)  (relat- 
ing to  active  participation)  is  amenrtert— 

(I)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B),  and 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
spectively. 

(E)  Section  502  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  (relating  to  transitional  rule  for  low- 
Income  housing)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Erracnvz  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  provisions  of  (and  amendm«its 
made  by)  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1988. 

KXCLUsioR  or  OAiR  ntoM  DisposiTioR  or  nss 
■xsniciKO  QDAixnxB  Low-mooxz  Housma 
raojsci 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  IR  Ozrkkal.— Part  III  of  sub- 
chvter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  135  as  section  136  and  by  inaort- 
ing  after  section  134  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"SIC  tn.  KxcunioN  or  cadi  noM  oispoernoN 

OP    U8B    USnOCRO    IJOW4N00IIB 

HCMSiNG  pmoiicr. 

"(a)  IR  Okrzbal.— If  a  taxpayv  other 
than  a  conwration  has  a  qualified  low- 
Income  housing  net  capital  gain  for  the  tax- 
able year,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage of  such  gain  (not  in  excess  of  90 
percent)  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  as  excludable 
from  gross  income  under  this  section. 

"(b)  QnAunxB  Low-Irooki  Homnra  Nsr 
Capital  Gair.— For  puiTMses  of  this  aee- 
tion— 

"(1)  IR  gkrixal.— The  term  'qualified  low- 
income  housing  net  capital  gain'  means  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxatde 
year  determined  by  only  taking  into  aooount 
gain  or  loss  in  connection  with  a  qualified 
dispoaltton  of  a  qualified  low-lnooBae  boos- 
ing project 
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of   ft 
rprajaciif— 

'^A)  mdi  'f«tr~«**«"  !■  made  to  ft  tenant 
■■■■iilMHnn  ft  nunp»oflt  onantaatlon 
(wttUn  tlM  meaBtr^  of  aaetlaD  lOSMbXl)). 
or  a  onit  of  State  or  local  gwremment.  and 

•^B)  the  orianlMttaB  or  goremmental 
uit  aeqmtilv  audi  tow-tnoome  hooainc 
pnlaet  anten  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Seentary  of  Hiww«"t  and  Urban  Develop- 
DMBt  ilieettjrlnc — 

"(1)  that  aueh  tow-tnoome  project  shall 
fffltiW«iM>  to  be  oaed  aa  a  low-lnoome  houataig 
pcoject  (wtthin  the  '"•■"'"g  of  section 
4X1))  for  a  period  of  IB  years  or  more  from 
tbe  date  of  sndi  aoqaWtlan.  and 

"(U)  audi  other  tenna  and  reetrictioiis  aa 
the  aaeretary  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Devel- 
ognent  may  Taonire. 

"<»     QoAumB     Low-Dwom     Ronsnia 
r.— Hie  tenn   'qualified  low-income 
project'  meana  a  bouatng  project 
irialdt— 

"(A)  dnrtnc  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
tte  date  of  the  ouaUfled  diapoattton— 

"(1)  bM  qoallfled  as  a  federally  assisted 
project  wtthin  the  meaning  of  section 
UCdxexB).  and 

"(U)  has  onaUfled  aa  a  low-Income  housing 
pnjeet  as  defined  In  aectlaa  iKgXl); 

"(B)  haa  been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for 
the  »-year  period  preceding  such  disposl- 
ttauand 

"(C)  has  been  identified  by  a  State  or  local 
govemDBant  aa  needed  to  meet  the  low- 
liKuptf  ^ymriin  requirements  of  such  State 
orkwaltty. 

"(e)  Rbaxbd  Psarr  Dnroamom  Pbohib- 
mn.— No  ezdualon  under  subsection  (a) 
ahaU  be  allowed  with  reapect  to  any  disposi- 
tlon  of  a  low-taworae  bouaing  project  direct- 
ly or  indiiectly  between  related  persons  (as 
defined  In  aeetiao  tiCdxaxDXlUxn)). 

"(d)  RHULmom.— The  Secretary  shall, 
after  coimiltatian  with  the  Secretary  of 
jtiwtttmtf  and  Uibao  Development,  prescribe 
audi  regulatlona  aa  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisicms  of  this 
aectlan  ln^»'«M"g  regulations  which— 

"(1)  specify  standarda  for  determining  the 
extent  to  iriileh  a  taxpayer  may  qualify  for 
an  exduaion, 

"(3)  specify  standards  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  gain  to  be  excluded,  and 

"(S)  proride  atandardi  for  determining  if  a 
oonttnulnc  need  exists  for  the  low-income 
hooatng  ^^*fa^g  diapoaed  of.**. 

(b)  TaxAXMBR  Aa  a  PaxmxiKB  Itbm  rox 
IfDRMOii  Tax.— SeeUon  57(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  IMS  (relating  to  items 
of  tax  preference)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowing  new  parap 
giaph: 

'HS)  CAPnu.  OAim.— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  exchirtwi  from  groas 
Inoame  for  the  taxable  year  detennined 
under  aeetian  135.". 

(e)  OoavoaMDNi  AmanamRa. — 

(1)  aecttoB  ia(dX4)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing net  investment  tncome)  is  amended  by 
[  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


"(D  ICb  capral  OAiaa  bxcludbd  vbom 
L— The  net  gatai  deacribed  in 
I  (BXii)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
»i»«M»it  fTfMnAmA  from  gToas  Income  under 
aectlan  ISS.". 

(1)  Sectton  ITWeXl)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
liW  to  oeitain  eontrfbutlaaa  of  ordinary 
liieame  and  capital  gain  property)  la  amend- 
ed by  atriUv  out  long-tena  capital  gain" 


the  second  place  It  appears  and  Inaertlng  \a 
lieu  thereof  "taken  Into  account  In  comput- 
ing qualified  low-income  housing  net  capital 
gain  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1S6)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectltm  17a(d)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  modlfleations  with  respect 
to  net  operating  loss  deduction  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(3)  Capital  OAim  axs  lobsxs  or  taxtat- 

BU  OTHXft  THAN  0OBPOBATIO>8.— In  the  CftSC 

of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation— 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
loasea  from  nles  or  exchanges  of  capital 
asaets  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includ- 
ible m  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changee of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  exclusion  for  qualified  low- 
income  bousing  net  capital  gatai  provided  by 
section  136  shaU  not  be  allowed." 

(4XA)  SecUon  223  of  such  Oxle  (relating 
to  croas  reference)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-sac  BS.  anas  RKPBBKNCB& 

"(1)  For  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
qualified  low-income  housing  net  capital 
gain  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporation,  see  section  135. 

"(3)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
subdiapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "reference"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  223  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"references". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secticm  691(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  estate  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Ftor  purposes  of 
sections  1(J),  1201.  and  1211"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  secttons 
1(J),  1201, 1311,  and  S7(aX8)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  871(a)  of  such 
c:ode  (relating  to  income  not  connected  with 
United  States  business)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentotce  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  135  (relating  to 
exclusion  for  qualified  low-Income  housing 
net  capital  gain).". 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  in  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  135  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  135.  Exclusion  of  gain  from  disposition 
of  use  restricted  qualified  low- 
Income  housing. 
"Sec  136.  Croas  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(d)    Evracnvx    Datk.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions made  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TTIU:  n— HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 
HOUaniO  PARTHXaSHIP  DKKONSTRATIOII 

paoaxAM 
Sac  301.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  DeveUvment  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorised  to  carry 
out  a  housing  partnership  demonstration 
program  tn  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe. 

PDIPOSI 

Sic  202.  The  purpose  of  the  housing  part- 
nership demonstration  program  shall  be— 

(1)  to  estal>liah  State  and  local  housing 
partnerships  to  cranbine  the  efforts  and  re- 
sources of  the  piddle  to  devel<w  and  imple- 
ment Inltiattvea  and  strategiea  to  addreas 
the  need  for  affordable  housing,  particular- 
ly for  lower  Income  famlllea; 


(3)  to  make  funds  available  to  Statea  and 
to  units  of  local  government  through  the 
State  partnerahlpa  to  carry  out  aettvmea 
that  increaae  the  aundy  of  affordable  houa- 
ing  for  lower  Income  famillea;  and 

(3)  to  retain  wheiever  practicable  the  ex- 
isting supply  of  housing  and  to  enhance  ita 
affordabOlty. 

TTPB8  or  Aaai8TA>CB 

Sac  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  dononatratlon  under  this  title— 

(1)  make  granU  to  States  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  State  houaing  partnerahlp 
programs,  including  granta  to  carry  out  f  eft- 
sibility  studies  and  to  finance  technical  aa- 
sistanoe; 

(3)  make  grants  for  use  by  units  of  general 
local  government  for  the  establishment  of 
local  housing  partnership  programs,  subject 
to  appropriate  requirements  to  assure  that 
maximum  local  efforts  and  resources  are 
and  will  ctmtinue  to  be  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  affordable  housing; 

(3)  provide  funds  for  the  demonstration  of 
programs  creating  initiatives  in  new  housing 
construction  (including  commtmity  based 
nonprofit  groups)  to  build  permanent  low- 
income  houstaig  and  specialised  housing  for. 
persons  with  special  needs;  and 

(4)  assist  State  and  local  housing  partner- 
ships— 

(A)  in  reclaiming  abandoned  vacant  prop- 
erty for  the  development  and  preaervaUon 
of  housing  through  targeted  support  pro- 
grams; 

(B)  in  establishing  new  funding  vehicles 
for  the  development  and  preservation  of 
housing;  and 

(C)  in  supporting  tenant  initiatives  in  the 
purchase  of  properties,  particularly  through 
the  development  of  tenant  cooperatives. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made— 

(1)  to  local  housing  partnerships  that 
were  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  State  housing  partnerships  or  other 
enUUes  designated  by  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  State  housing  partner- 
ships; and 

(3)  to  local  housing  partnerships  estab- 
lished after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  housing 
partnership. 

SBAHT  PBOCKDUHB 

Sac  304.  (a)  To  receive  assistance  under 
this  tiUe.  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urtian  Development  an  application 
(1)  describing  the  housing  partnership  it 
has  created  or  will  create  and  the  activities 
it  intends  to  carry  out,  and  (2)  containing 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  all  partnership 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  dononstra- 
tion. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
«haii  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  title. 

AUTROBIZATIO> 

Sic  205.  To  carry  out  the  demonstratitm 
program  authorized  by  this  tiUe,  there  are 
authorlxed  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  not  to 
exceed  $350,000,000  for  fiscftl  yeftr  1989.  Of 
such  amounta,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
each  year  ahall  be  available  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  tnograma,* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  Pbtor): 
8. 1258.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  lease  certain  lands  at 
Fort  Chaffee,  AR,  to  the  city  of  Barl- 
ing for  use  by  the  city  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  waste  treatment  facility, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

UtASmO  OP  CBtTAm  LAmS  OR  PORT  CHAPPKX 
TO  THS  CITY  OP  BAXLIIia.  Al 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  along  with  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Arkan- 
sas. Senator  Dayib  Prtor,  to  require 
the  U.S.  Army  to  allow  the  city  of 
Barling  to  lease  a  portion  of  land  on 
Port  Chaffee,  AR,  to  the  city  of  Barl- 
ing. AR.  This  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  city  of  Barling  to 
construct  and  operate  a  long-awaited 
waste  treatment  facility,  and  I  see  no 
reason  at  this  time  for  the  Army  to 
refuse  this  lease. 

I  offered  legislation  on  this  issue 
during  the  99th  Congress— S.  2357— 
and  this  bill  is  in  part  identical  to  that 
legislation.  I  say  "in  part"  because  a 
new  se<^ion  has  been  added  to  address 
the  concerns  of  the  Army  expressed  in 
a  report  on  this  matter  as  required  by 
Senate  Report  99-331.  The  report  was 
whol^  lacking  in  its  analysis  of  all  the 
options  available  to  Barling,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Army  would  not  allow 
Barling  access  to  either  land  or  facili- 
ties on  Fort  Chaffee. 

Officials  of  the  city  of  Barling  sub- 
mitted a  thoiQugh  rebuttal  of  the 
Army  report  which  illuminated  many 
factual  and  analytical  errors  in  the 
Army  report.  I  intend  to  share  this 
report  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  t}elieve  members  of  that 
committee  will  agree  that  the  Army 
did  not  fully  address  the  issue. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
a  clear  choice:  either  lease  the  land  on 
Fort  Chaffee  that  has  been  identified 
as  suitable,  or  allow  Barling  to  build 
onto  the  existing  lagoon  at  Fort  Chaf- 
fee and  share  all  of  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  this  option.  In  giving  the 
Army  a  choice,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  Army  should  refuse  to  wxaxxaao- 
date  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  people 
of  Barling. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  simple. 
The  city  of  Barling,  population  3,761, 
is  completely  surrounded  by  Fort 
Chaffee,  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  and 
U,S.  Corps  of  Engineers  land  along  the 
Arkansas  lUver.  The  corps  land  is  un- 
suitable for  the  stated  purpose,  and 
the  necessary  size  of  parcel,  soil  com- 
position, elevation,  and  many  other 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
local  health  department  requirements 
make  it  possible  to  construct  a  waste 
treatment  facility  inside  the  cori>orate 
limits  of  w^riing  or  Fort  Smith.  All 
other  possibilities  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, so  there  is  no  other  place  for  Barl- 
ing to  (xinstruct  such  a  facility  except 


on  Fort  Chaffee  lan<L  The  Army  has 
consistently  refused  to  negotiate  a 
lease  with  the  city  of  Barling. 

Barling  does  not  want  something  for 
nothing.  They  have  offered  to  pay  the 
going  rate— $1,600  per  year  for  320 
acres.  The  lease  called  for  in  section  1 
of  this  bill  would  last  55  years,  and 
would  cover  the  northeast  quarter  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34. 
township  8  north,  range  31  west.  The 
city  does  not  expect  title  or  mineral 
rights  to  the  land,  nor  do  they  expect 
to  have  exclusive  use.  Also  necessary  is 
a  40-foot  wide  strip  of  land  from  the 
above  described  320  acres  to  allow  an 
outfall  easement  from  the  northern 
line  of  the  leased  tract  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  The  bill  allows  the  Army  to 
charge  the  city  up  to  $1,600  per  year. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  f\illy  compen- 
sates the  Army  for  any  costs  incurred 
in  the  use  of  the  existing  Fort  Chaffee 
lagoon.  It  also  includes  a  provision  to 
allow  the  Army  to  lease  the  land  on 
which  a  new  or  expanded  treatment 
taxMty  next  to  the  present  Fort  Chaf- 
fee lagoon  would  (xxupy  at  the  rate 
proscribed  in  section  1.  The  bill  leaves 
the  choice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  this  problem 
worked  out  voluntarily,  but  the  Army, 
without  sufficient  Justification  in  my 
judgment,  has  refused.  The  city  of 
Barling  simply  has  no  other  alterna- 
tives for  a  waste  treatment  facility. 
Now  the  city  of  Barling  is  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mile  and  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  a  clear  choice  by  which  to 
minimize  the  inconvenience  that  may 
be  caused  to  the  Army  at  Fort  Chaffee 
as  a  result  of  the  Barling  lease. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legidatlon  at  the  first  possible  op- 
portunity.* 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1259.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  access  across 
certain  Federal  lands  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

AOCXSS  ACROSS  atBTAm  VDBtAL  LABOS  IH 
BUPPALO  WATIOWAL  XIVXR  PAKK.  AR 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  access  across  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River  Park  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to  a  single  private  landowner 
living  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
park.  This  same  piece  of  legislation 
was  i4>proved  by  the  Senate  late  in  the 
99th  Congress,  but  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  would  resolve  a  dispute 
about  a  roadway  that  runs  450  feet 
across  a  portion  of  the  Buffalo  Nation- 
al River  TtA.  Eddie  and  Beverly 
Jones  live  in  a  home  on  lands  adjacent 
to  the  park  and  must  travel  several 
miles  around  the  patit  boimdary  along 


a  very  rough,  steep  road  to  reach  th^ 
home.  This  road  is  often  ImpaMghlr 
during  the  spring  due  to  heavy  rains 
and  during  the  winter  becauie  of  loe 
and  snow.  The  Jones  simply  would  like 
the  right  to  use  450  feet  of  roadway  tn 
the  Buffalo  National  River  Park  for 
access  to  their  home. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  direct  the  National  Park 
Service  to  permit  access  to  the  Jones 
property  across  the  Buffalo  National 
River  Paz^  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  determines  neccMary 
so  as  not  to  unnecessarily  diminish  the 
scenic,  historic,  or  other  values  for 
which  the  park  imit  was  established. 
This  access  would  be  for  the  private, 
noncommercial  use  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  and  their  family  and  Is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  access  road 
through  the  national  river. 

The  owners  of  the  private  residential 
property  will  be  required  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  privilege  of  access  across 
park  lands.  The  fee  will  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
amount  and  may  not  exceed  $100  per 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord,  as  follows: 

&13S9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ttovae  of 
Repreaentative$  of  the  United  State*  at 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd,  That  (a) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit 
access  across  the  Buffalo  National  River 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  park")  to 
certain  privately  owned  lands  outside  the 
park  boundary  along  a  route  Imown  locally 
as  the  "Old  Springtown  Road"  as  depksted 
on  a  map  oititled  "Old  Springtown  Road 
Access",  dated  April,  1987  and  available  for 
inspection  In  the  (Office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. Buffalo  National  Binr. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  such  aooeas 
acroes  the  park  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  to  the  owners  reasonable  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  private  residential  proper- 
ty depicted  on  the  map  referenced  in  subaeo- 
ti<m(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ensure 
that  such  aooeas  does  not  unreascmably  di- 
minish the  scoiic  historic  and  other  valuea 
for  which  the  park  was  establiahed. 

(dXl)  The  owners  of  tlie  private  reaiden- 
tial  property  identified  in  subaection  (c) 
shall  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  aooeas  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act 

(3)  Any  fee  coUected  shall  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable and  ahall  be  in  an  amount  neoeaaary 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  asaorlated 
with  granting  of  such  aooesa,  inchiding  the 
issuance  of  annual  permits:  Provided,  That 
In  no  event  shall  the  fee  ooUected  punoant 
to  this  subsection  exceed  $100  per  anmnn< 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  RocxxPiLUK.  Mr.  Rns, 
Mr.    WiBTB.    Mr.    Oaur.    Mr. 
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lir.  Hkbt.  Mr. 
hJm,  Mr.  Baucos.  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Wtuoir): 
&  U60.  A  Wn  MBttUad  the  "PBderal 
Land  Bxelianie  Mdlitatlon  Act  of 
\wr\  to  the  Oammlttee  on  Bnercy 
•ad  Natural  RcaouroM. 

faiBU,  ua»  ■»■•■•>  nauxAxioii  ACT 
•  Mr.  BDMFSR&  Mr.  Preddent. 
todajr  I  am  Introdaeliiv  for  mjradf  and 
10  wwr""**—!  If^^**:*""  which  would 
gjnatlj  atreamUne  the  land  exchange 
praoednrea  <rf  the  Foveat  Servioe  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Ttato  bm  ia  identteal  to  legialstiiui  In- 
trodnoed  tn  the  Houae  eariier  this  year 
and  ia  very  atmflar  to  a  measure  that 
the  Houae  overwhelmingly  last 


The  Pneat  Servioe  and  BUf  enter 
Into  T^»mi  ezehangea  with  other  Feder- 
al, as  well  as  non-Federal  landowners 
for  many  roasmii  Theae  exchanges 
<tften  provkie  benefits  to  both  parties 
as  wen  as  the  public.  In  times  of  limit- 
ed Federal  funds  for  land  acquisition, 
these  exchanges  have  taken  on  special 
Importanoe  for  Federal  land  managers 
and  landowners  aUke. 

A  recently  released  QAO  report 
found  that  fnnn  IMS  throu^  1985. 
the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  com- 
pleted 708  land  exchanges  Involving 
over  1.1  million  non-Federal  and 
900,000  Federal  acres.  The  OAO  also 
found  that  an  average  Forest  Service 
exdiange  took  about  19  months  while 
It  took  almost  41  months  to  complete 
aU  the  steps  In  a  BLM  exchange. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  greatly  •"*!«"«*  the  ef fl- 
deney  of  the  procedures  the  BUf  and 
Forest  Service  now  follow  to  carry  out 
land  exchangee.  Among  other  thingB. 
It  would  require  the  promulgation  of 
new  regulations  governing  land  ex- 
changes, which  are  to  be  as  uniform  as 
ttnsslhlr  from  agency  to  agency,  it 
allows  the  use  of  a  short-form  apprais- 
al tat  the  exchange  of  smaU  tracts; 
and  It  provides  for  the  arbitration  of 
i^iMi  appraisal  disputes  if  agreement 
on  value  cannot  be  reached  within  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
broad-based  and  bipartisan  support. 
OrganlntkHas  as  different  as  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Products  Assodatlai  and 
the  Sletra  Club  are  supporting  this 
bm  and  I  hope  to  begin  work  on  it  in 
the  near  future. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raonm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

&1M0 
at « tmaettd  bt  Ou  SenaU  and  Hatat  of 
jfalpnnmtetfMa   qT  the    XJnited  Statu   of 
Amtrtem  la  CtomuM  untmJbied, 

This  Art  BHV  be  cited  as  tbe  "Fedenl 
I^nd  BEdiaiwe  ndmatkn  Act  of  1M7". 


ANOI 

<a)  Fum— .— The  OongreH  flndi  and  de- 
darwtliat- 

(1)  i^"**  ezehSDSM  vn  a  very  important 
tool  for  Inderal  and  State  land  manacen 
and  private  landownen  to  co«MOlklatif  Fed- 
enl. State,  and  private  boldiiiss  of  land  or 
Intereata  tn  land  for  purpoaw  of  more  effi- 
cient manaienrent  and  to  eecure  important 
objecthraa  tnrln#ng  the  proteetlan  of  flah 
and  wfkDlfe  haUtat  and  aesthetic  values; 
tbe  enhancement  ci  recreation  opportuni- 
ties; tbe  oonaoUdatlon  of  mineral  and  timber 
boldlnsa  for  more  logical  and  efficient  de- 
velopment; the  expansion  of  communities: 
tbe  promotion  of  mul^le-uae  values;  and 
fulfillment  of  public  needs; 

(3)  needs  for  land  ownersbip  adjustments 
and  oonaolidatlon  consistently  ou^Mce 
available  fundlnc  for  land  purchases  by  the 
Federal  OoTemment  and  thereby  make  land 
ezchanses  an  Increasingly  Important 
method  of  land  acquisition  and  consollda- 
ticn  for  both  Federal  and  State  land  manag- 
ers and  private  landowners; 

(3)  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  and  other  laws  provide  a 
basic  framework  and  authority  for  land  ex- 
changes involving  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(4)  such  flirting  Uws  are  in  need  of  cer- 
tain revisions  to  streamline  snd  facilitate 
land  exchange  procedures  and  expedite  ex- 
change Umetaldes. 

(b)  PuKKMBS.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  facilitate  and  expedite  land  exchanges 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  other  laws  ap- 
plicable to  exchanges  involving  lands  man- 
aged by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  by— 

(A)  moviding  more  uniform  rules  and  reg- 
ii1nt*«'M  pertaining  to  land  appraisals  which 
reflect  nationally  recognlaed  mraisal 
standards  but  which  also  reflect  any  differ- 
ences between  appraisals  of  lands  and  Inter- 
ests being  considered  for  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  appraisals  of  lands 
and  interests  being  considered  for  transfer 
out  of  Federal  ownership: 

(B)  estaldisbtng  procedures  and  timetables 
for  the  arbitration  of  appraisal  disputes: 
and 

(C)  providing  to  the  Secretary  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Federal  land  involved 
unified  surveying  and  other  authority  for 
land  exchanges;  and 

(2)  providing  sufficient  resources  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
to  ensure  that  land  exchange  activities  can 
proceed  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

sac  >.  LAND  KXCHANGKS  AND  APnUISALS. 

(a)  FLMPA  Amauma la.-Sectlon  2M  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1716)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  that,  unless  it  is 
mutually  agreed  otherwise  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  ninety  days  after  entering  in 
agreement  to  initiate  an  exchange  of  land 
or  Interest  therein  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
other  apidicable  law,  no  later  tlian  ninety 
days  after  entering  into  such  an  agreanoit 
the  Secretary  conoemed  and  other  party  or 
parties  involved  in  the  exchange  shall  ar- 
range for  appraisal  (to  be  coBU>leted  within 
a  time  frame  negotiated  i>y  the  parties)  of 
tbe  lands  or  interests  therein  involved  in 


the  exdiange  in  accordance  with  sulisectinn 
(g)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  witliin  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  submlssian  of  an  appraisal  or 
appraisals  ttx  review  and  approval  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned and  the  other  party  or  parties  in- 
volved camwt  agree  to  accQit  the  findings 
of  an  appraisal  or  appraisals,  the  appraisal 
or  appraisals  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbi- 
tration to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  real  estate  valuation  arbitration  rules  of 
the  Aiw^^"  Arbitration  Association.  Such 
arbitration  shall  be  binding  on  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  and  the  other  party  or  par- 
ties involved  in  the  exchange  taisof  ar  as  con- 
cerns the  value  of  the  lands  wliich  were  the 
subject  of  tbe  api»aisal  or  appraisals. 

"(3)  Within  tliirty  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  arbitration,  the  Secretary  con- 
oemed and  the  other  party  or  parties  in- 
volved In  the  exchange  shall  determine 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  exchange, 
modify  the  exchange  to  reflect  the  findings 
of  the  arbitration  or  any  other  factors,  or  to 
terminate  the  exchange.  A  decision  to  ter- 
minate the  exchange  may  be  made  by  either 
the  Secretary  concerned  or  the  other  party 
or  parties  Involved. 

"(4)  After  submission  of  an  vpraisal  or 
I4>praisals  for  review  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned but  prior  to  submission  of  an  ap- 
praisal or  appraisals  to  arbitration  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  both 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  other 
party  or  parties  involved  In  an  exchange  de- 
termine it  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  consum- 
mating an  exchange  purstiant  to  this  Act  or 
other  applicable  law,  they  may  mutually 
agree  to  employ  a  process  of  bargaining  or 
some  other  process  (instead  of  arbitration) 
to  determine  the  values  of  the  properties  in- 
volved in  the  exchange,  or  they  may  mutu- 
ally agree  to  suspend  or  modify  any  of  tbe 

followinr 
"(A)  The  arbitration  requirements  of  this 

subsection. 

"(B)  Tbe  deadlines  for  submission  of  an 
V>praJsal  to  arbitration. 

"(C)  The  deadline  for  determinations  sub- 
sequent to  completion  of  an  arbitration. 

"(e)  NotwiUistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  unless  the  Secretary  or  Secretar- 
ies involved  in  an  exchange  of  land  or  inter- 
ests therein  pursuant  to  tliis  Act  ot  other 
appllcalde  law  agree  otherwise,  the  Secre- 
tary having  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  land 
wliich  would  l>e  Included  in  such  exchange 
is  henceforth  authorized  to  and  shall  have 
the  responsibility  to  perform  all  necessary 
land  surveys.  AU  surveys  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  manual  of  surveying  instruc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  survey  and  shaU  l>e 
f Ued  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(f)  Unless  mutually  agreed  otherwise  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  other 
party  or  parties  Involved  in  an  exchange 
pursiiant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law, 
all  patents  or  title  to  be  issued  for  land  or 
Interests  therein  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  lands  or  interests 
therein  to  be  transferred  out  of  Federal 
ownership  sliall  be  issued  simultaneously. 

"(gXl)  Within  one  year  of  the  enactment 
of  subsections  (d)  tluough  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture shall  promulgate  new  and  cmnpre- 
hensive  rules  and  regulatlnns  governing  ex- 
dianges  of  land  and  interests  therein  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  and  other  applicable  law. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  Aall  fully  re- 
flect tbe  changes  in  law  made  by  subsec- 
ttons  (d)  through  (J)  of  Uiis  section  and 


shall  include  provisioiis  pertaining  to  ap- 
praisals of  lands  and  Interests  therein  in- 
volved in  such  exdianges. 

"(2)  The  provisiaos  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subaectlcn  governing  appraisals  shall 
reflect  nationally  reoogniaed  an>raisal 
■tandards,  «»w!imWwg,  to  the  extent  mtvopri- 
ate.  the  Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  for 
Federal  Land  Aqulsltionc  Pronidei,  howev- 
er. That  the  provisions  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  aiiall — 

"(A)  ensure  that  appraisal  standards 
henceforth  cover  lx>th  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  land  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  adequately  reflect  any  differences  in- 
volved between  appraising  lands  or  Interests 
therein  l>eing  acquired  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  appraising  lands  or  Interests 
therein  being  transferred  out  of  Federal 
ownership;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  costs  or  other  respon- 
sibilities or  requirements  associated  with 
land  exchanges — 

"(1)  recognise  that  the  parties  involved  In 
an  exchange  may  mutually  a^ree  that  one 
party  (or  parties)  will  assume,  without  com- 
pensation, all  or  part  of  certain  costs  or 
other  responsibilities  or  requirements  ordi- 
narily borne  by  the  other  party  or  parties; 
and 

"(11)  also  permit  the  Secretary  concerned, 
where  he  determines  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  roPT'""'"*M"g  an  exchange  pursuant 
to  tills  Act  or  other  i^pUcable  law,  and 
upon  mutual  agreement  of  tbe  parties,  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  relative  values  as- 
signed to  properties  Involved  in  an  exchange 
in  order  to  compensate  a  party  or  parties  to 
the  exchange  for  assuming  costs  or  other  re- 
sponsibilities or  requirements  which  would 
ordinarily  be  bome  by  the  other  party  or 
parties. 

"As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'costs  or  other  responsibilities  or  require- 
ments' shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
costs  or  other  responsibilities  or  require- 
ments associated  with  land  surveys  and  ap- 
praisals, mineral  examinations,  title 
searches,  archaeological  surveys  and  sal- 
vage, removal  of  encumbrances,  arbitration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
curing  deficiencies  preventing  highest  and 
best  use,  and  other  costs  to  ccHnply  with 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  applicable  to 
exchange  transactions,  or  which  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Federal  or  non-Federal 
lands  or  Interests  involved  in  the  exchange 
to  their  highest  and  best  use  for  the  ap- 
praisal and  exchange  purposes. 

"(h)  Unto  such  time  as  new  and  0(mipre- 
henslve  rules  snd  regulations  governing  ex- 
change of  land  and  Interests  therein  are 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  land  exchanges  may  proceed  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tiuis.  and  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  lie  con- 
stroed  to  require  any  delay  in.  or  otlierwlse 
hinder,  the  processing  and  consummation  of 
land  exchanges  pending  the  promulgation 
of  such  new  and  comprehensive  rules  and 
regulations.  Where  the  Secretary  conoarned 
and  the  party  or  parties  involved  in  an  ex- 
change have  agreed  to  initiate  an  exchange 
of  land  or  interests  therein  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  subaectioas.  the  time 
rtradlinfa  and  otlier  imnrlaions  of  subseo- 
tions  (d)  tlirough  (J)  of  this  section  sliall  not 
apidy  to  such  exchanges  unless  the  Secre- 
tary omoemed  and  the  party  or  parties  in- 
volved in  the  exchange  mutually  agree  oth- 


"(1X1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  other  applleahte  lawa  which  re- 


quire that  exduuiges  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  be  for  equal  value,  where  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  determines  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  that  the  consummation  of  a 
particular  exchange  will  lie  expedited  there- 
by, the  Secretary  concerned  may  exchange 
lands  or  interests  therein  wlileb  are  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  in  cases  wtiere— 

"(A)  the  comt>ined  value  of  Uw  lands  or 
Interests  Uierein  to  be  transferred  from 
Fedoal  ownnstiip  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned in  such  exchange  is  not  more  than 
$160,<XK>;  and 

"(B)  ttie  Secretary  concerned  finds  In  ac- 
cordance with  ttie  regulations  to  l>e  promul- 
g^ad  pursuant  to  sulMectlon  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion that  a  determination  of  approximately 
equal  value  can  be  made  without  formal  ap- 
praisals, as  iMsed  on  a  certification  by  a 
qualified  appraiser,  and 

"(C)  the  definition  of  and  procedure  for 
determining  'approximately  equal  value'  tias 
been  set  forth  in  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  and  the  Secretary  concerned 
documents  how  such  determination  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  particular  exchange 
involved. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'approximately  equal  value'  shall  have  the 
game  meaning  as  it  does  in  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 22, 1983  (commonly  ki>own  as  the  'Small 
TracUAct'). 

"(J)  Uptm  receipt  of  an  offer  to  exchange 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  pursuant  to  Uils 
Act  or  other  applicable  laws,  at  the  request 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  temporar- 
ily segregate  the  Federal  lands  under  con- 
sideration for  exchange  from  aiwropriation 
imder  the  mining  laws.  Such  temporary  seg- 
regation may  only  tie  made  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years.  Up<m  a  decision  not 
to  proceed  with  the  exchange  or  upon  dele- 
tion of  any  particular  parcel  from  the  ex- 
diange  offer,  the  lands  involved  or  deleted 
shall  lie  promptly  restored  to  their  former 
status  under  the  wtntny  laws.  Any  segrega- 
tion pursuant  to  this  sut>secti(m  shall  be 
subject  to  valid  existing  righU  as  of  the  date 
of  such  segregation.". 

(b)  CoKPOBMDio  AxBRiuiBin.- Tbe  first 
sentence  of  section  206(b)  (43  UJ3.C. 
1716(b))  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  tbe  word  "concerned"  after  the 
words  "the  Secretvy". 

SK.   4.   LAND  EX<aANGB  PVNDDiC   AVTHOBIZA- 
TION. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  there  are  in- 
creased funds  and  personnel  availatde  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
to  consider,  process,  and  consummate  land 
exchanges  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and 
other  applicable  law.  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  l>e  aivropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1969  throui^  1998  an  annual  amount  not  to 
exceed  64,000.000  which  shall  be  used  Joint- 
ly or  divided  among  the  Secretaries  as  they 
determine  appropriate  for  the  consider- 
atitm.  processing,  and  consummation  of  land 
exchanges  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  as 
^m<MAirt  and  other  applicable  law.  Such 
moneys  are  expressly  intended  l>y  Congress 
to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  offset  agataist, 
moneys  otherwise  annually  requested  by 
the  Secretaries,  and  appropriated  by  Cim- 
greas  for  land  excJiange  purposes. 

SBC  i.  SAVINGS  (XADBC. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
BPif^rftng  the  Alaska  Nathre  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (Puldlc  lAW  93-203.  as  amended) 


or  tbe  Alaska  National  Interest  Landa  Coa- 
servatteo  Act  (Publle  Law  9«-«fT.  aa  aoand- 
ed)  or  as  enlarging  or  diminlaliing  the  aa- 
tbority  with  regard  to  exehangas  ecaifWied 
tip<Hi  either  the  Secretary  of  tbe  hitertar  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  either  sodi 
Act& 


aacLNniAi 

Section  17(b)  of  tbe  Natlaoal  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  of  1076  is  herrtiy  amendsd  liy 
deleting  "$35,000"  and  inaerttaw  to  Ilea 
thereof  "$260,000". 

sac  T.  AODRMWAL  AMKNDMDm. 

The  Act  of  July  26,  1956  (70  Stat  656.  16 
V&C.  605a.  506b)  Is  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Tbe  words  "national  foreat  lands"  are 
hereby  deleted  wherever  they  occur,  and 
the  words  "National  Forest  System  lands" 
are  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  The  words  "a  natiooal  foreat"  are 
hereby  deleted  in  the  first  paragraph,  and 
the  words  "a  unit  of  the  Natloaal  Fwest 
System"  are  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  The  following  sentence  Is  lier^y  added 
at  the  end  of  the  seocod  paragraph:  "Lands 
Interchanged  under  the  authoitty  of  thia 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  interests  in 
lands.".* 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
definition  of  a  farmer  for  purposes  of 
the  capital  gains  preference  item  for 
the  individual  mtwitwnm  tax:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MODincAXioii  or  ibx  Danmnoa  or  VAaiiBi 

roe  oaaxAOi  TAX  poaposas 
•  Mr.  DURENBE3tOER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  introduce  leglalatlon 
that  would  relieve  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's hardest  pressed  farmers  from 
mintiwiim  tsx  liability  When  they  have 
to  sell  or  deed  assets  to  a  lender  In 
order  to  reduce  their  farm  debt 

In  1985.  as  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  [COBRA].  Ccmgress  amended  the 
Tax  Code  to  provide  that  an  Insolvent 
farmer  who  transferred  his  vpsittKiaXr 
ed  farm  property  to  a  third  party 
under  threat  of  foreclosure,  wouki  not 
be  required  to  treat  the  capital  gatai  on 
the  transfer  as  an  Iton  of  preference 
under  the  twiniTniim  tax.  Under  aectlon 
13308  of  COBRA,  the  <Hily  Individuals 
covered  imder  this  provision  are 
people  who  received  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  average  annual  gross 
inc(Hne  from  farming  in  the  previous  3 
years. 

The  legislation  I  am  hitrodudng 
today  would  expand  the  number  <A 
farmers  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provision  adopted  hi  COBRA  so  as 
to  Include  farmers  who  received  50 
percent  or  more  of  their  average 
■Timiai  Income  from  farming  in  5  or 
more  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

I  am  off  ertaig  this  legislation  because 
It  has  ccnne  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  smne  farm  famUlea  who  cannot 
take  advantage  of  this  proviakni  be- 
cause, through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
they  tried  imsucoessfully  to  work  with 
their  lenders  to  salvage  some  portion 
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of  their  fann  propeitjr  iiwtead  of  Uqul- 
dttUnc  tbelr  entire  property  in  a  tingle 
year.  Theee  temiUee  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  capital  gain  ezdusion 
liifhHwl  In  COBRA  because  they  do 
not  (luaUfy  under  the  3-year  farming 
raliB. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
proMem  my  bfll  aeelBi  to  address.  In 
1981.  economic  ooodltlona  in  the  agri* 
culture  community  forced  a  fanner  to 
end  his  farming  (H>eratl<HL  This 
tenner  held  an  auction  sale  in  1982 
and  sold  some  of  his  real  estate  in 
1963.  This  farmer  tried  to  maintain 
some  of  his  real  property  by  selling 
some  of  his  property  on  a  contract  for 
deed  and  maintaining  some  real  estate 
in  his  own  nanM.  He  intoided  to  serv- 
ice the  debt  on  the  remaining  real 
estate  with  contract  payments  and 
rents. 

Hovevor,  the  depression  in  rural 
America  over  the  past  7  years  made  it 
impossible  for  this  dtiaen  to  survive 
under  thtu  arrangement.  By  1986,  the 
value  of  his  real  estate  continued  to 
plunge.  The  purchaser  of  the  contract 
property  defaulted  and  the  rental  pay- 
ments decmsed  to  the  point  that  they 
could  no  longer  service  the  remaining 
debt 

SInee  the  owner  of  the  property 
could  not  sdl  his  real  estate  for  an 
amount  that  would  pay  off  his  real 
estate  debt,  he  was  forced  to  deed  the 
property  over  to  the  lender  in  ex- 
change for  retaining  his  building  site 
and  homestead.  However,  since  the 
property  owner  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  farming  since  1982, 
the  capital  gain  on  the  transfer  of  the 
property  docs  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  exemption  included  in 
section  13208  of  COBRA. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  described 
in  this  example  is  typical  of  many  citl- 
aens  in  rural  America.  They  have  tried 
to  hang  on  to  some  semblance  of  their 
way  of  life  in  the  face  of  extraordinary 
odds.  And  some  have  Just  not  been 
able  to  succeed.  To  penalize  these  clti- 
aens  because  they  failed  to  dispose  of 
their  entire  farming  operation  in  a 
single  year  seems  totally  unfair  and  in- 
consistent with  the  q^irit  and  purpose 
ot  section  13308. 

This  legislation  addresses  this  prob- 
lem by  expanding  the  category  of  indi- 
viduals eligible  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
section  13308  by  defining  a  farmer  as  a 
parson  who  has  received  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  average  annual  income 
from  farming  in  5  or  more  of  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years. 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  included  in 
theRKxnn. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaotMO).  as  follows: 

a  1363 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
BepnmntaHviei   of  the    United   Statea   of 
to  Oomgren  aaeemhUi,  That  (a) 


■eetlon  57(aX0XKXvU)  of  the  mternal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  (rdattnc  to  definition  of 
farmer)  ia  fiP««~««^  by  itriklnc  out  "the  3 
mvoedlns  tazstfle  yean"  and  tnaeitlns  in 
lieu  thereof  "5  or  more  of  the  preceding  tax- 
able yeara  in  the  period  of  10  consecutive 
preoedtns  tazaUe  yean". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thla  aectlon 
shall  apply  to  tranafen  or  sales  or  ex- 
ctaances  made  after  December  31.  IMl,  in 
taxable  yean  endlns  after  such  date.* 


By  ISx.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1263.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  treat  church 
self -funded  death  benefit  plans  as  life 
Insurance  contracts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TAX  THUTMXirT  OF  CHCSCH  SSLr-PUHDD  OXATH 
aaSlFll  FLAHS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  lb.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  treat  church  self-funded 
death  benefit  plans  as  life  insurance 
contracts  for.  piurposes  of  the  Tax 
Code.  This  legidation  is  needed  be- 
cause section  7702  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  which  was  added  by  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  has 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  bene- 
fits provided  through  church  death 
benefit  plans  maintained  through 
church  pension  boards  are  excludable 
from  income  under  section  101(a)  of 
the  Code. 

In  adopting  section  7702,  Congress 
provided  a  statutory  definition  of  "life 
insurance  contract"  because  Congress 
was  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  investment-oriented  commercial  life 
insurance  products  and  other  insur- 
ance-related tax  shelters.  In  reviewing 
the  legislative  history  of  this  section.  I 
can  find  no  hint  that  the  longstanding 
employer-funded  death  benefit  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation's  churches  were 
the  Intended  target  of  section  7702. 

Because  church  death  benefit  pro- 
grams are  pure  Insurance  and  contain 
no  investment  or  cash  value  element, 
they  meet  the  section  7702  cash  value 
accumulation  test  and  the  guideline/ 
premium  cash  value  corridor  test. 
However,  section  7702  also  requires 
that  an  insurance  contract  must  qual- 
ify as  such  under  applicable— State  or 
foreign— law.  Thus,  this  provision  re- 
quires that  since  church  ministers  and 
lay  workers  reside  in  all  50  States,  the 
law  of  each  State  must  be  examined  to 
determine  If  the  church's  death  bene- 
fit program  is  treated  as  a  life  insur- 
ance contract  imder  applicable  law. 

In  some  States,  it  is  clear  that 
church  death  benefit  programs  qualify 
as  life  insurance  contracts.  In  other 
States,  the  law  is  not  clear  or  is  ad- 
verse. As  a  result  of  the  under  the  ap- 
plicable law  reqiiirement,  there  will 
surely  be  nonuniformlty  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  proceeds  payable 
from  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment of  church  self -funded  death  ben- 
efit plans  should  be  uniform  and  cer- 
tain and  should  not  turn  on  the  vagar- 


ies of  various  State  laws,  producing 
different  results— even  with  respect  to 
the  same  program— depending  upon 
the  State  where  the  insured  or  benefi- 
ciary happens  to  reside. 

I  can  discern  no  policy  goal  that 
would  Justify  taxing  the  death  benefit 
proceeds  provided  by  church  death 
benefit  plans  funded  through  church 
pension  boards.  These  programs  have 
never  been  the  subject  of  abuse  and 
clearly  have  not  been  and  are  not  used 
to  shelter  otherwise  taxable  invest- 
ment income. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  adopted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proceeds  of  some 
church  death  benefit  programs  will  be 
subjected  to  taxation.  Several  church 
denominations  will  be  forced  to  consid- 
er dismantling  their  present  programs 
and  replacing  them  with  commercially 
Insured  arrangements. 

I  see  no  purpose  in  forcing  churches 
to  enter  into  more  costly  commercial 
insiirance  arrangements.  It  is  far  from 
certain  that  commercial  insm^rs 
would  provide  similar  levels  and  type& 
of  coverage  as  are  now  provided  by  the 
church  plans.  And  in  some  cases,  af- 
fordable life  insurance  may  just  not  be 
available  for  certain  high-risk  groups, 
such  as  missionaries,  teachers,  and 
medics  serving  in  Central  America  and 
the  Third  World. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  included  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

S.  1263 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CHimCH  SELF-FUNDKO  DKATH  BEMK- 
nr  PLANS  TBBATBO  AS  LIFB  IN8VB- 
ANCK  CONnUCTS. 

(a)  IR  OxHKRAL.— Section  7702  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  life 
Insurance  contract)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (J)  as  subsection  (k)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Thxatmxrt  or  Ckrtaih  Chttkch-Pro- 
viDXD  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  gkhxbai..— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  term  'life  insurance  con- 
tract' Includes  a  plan  or  arrangement  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  Individuals  cov- 
ered under  such  plan  or  arrangement,  but 
only  If  such  plan  or  arrangement— 

"(A)  is  provided  by  a  church  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  employees  and  their  beneficiaries, 
directly  or  tlirougb  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  414(eK3KA)  or  an  organi- 
zation described  in  section  414(eK3XBKU). 
and 

"(B)  satisfies  the  requiranents  of  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (gK3)  tliat  such  plan  or 
arrangement  be  a  life  Insurance  contract 
under  the  applicable  law. 
A  plan  or  arrangonent  treated  as  a  life  In- 
surance contract  imder  this  paragraph  aball 
be  treated  as  a  life  insurance  policy  under 
section  79. 


"(2)  DBTKinoara.— For  purposes  of  this 
■ubaeetkm— 

"(A)  Cbuxch.— The  term  'church'  means  a 
church  or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches. 

"(B)  Emplotxe.— The  term  'employee'  in- 
cludes an  employee  described  in  section 
414(eX3XB).". 

(b)  Erracnvx  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
221(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1»84.« 


By  BCr.  SANFORD  (for  himself, 
BCr.  PSTOR.  Mr.  Sassxr.  Mr. 
FowLKR,  and  Mr.  Tribli): 

S.  1264.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Hostile 
Foreign  Takeover  Moratorium  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
Hosmx  roRxroN  takiovkr  m  oratorium  act 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Prtor,  Sasskr,  and  Fowler.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Hostile  Foreign 
Takeover  Moratorium  Act.  The  act  re- 
sponds to  a  growing  wave  of  hostile 
takeovers  of  American  corporations 
through  tender  offers  by  foreign  cor- 
porations, financed  almost  entirely  by 
debt.  These  takeovers  are  pernicious 
and  must  be  halted,  at  least  temporari- 
ly, while  we  act  to  restore  integrity  to 
the  securities  markets  and  order  to 
corporate  America.  While  we  wUl 
begin  work  soon  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  major  reforms  to  our  take- 
over laws,  we  must  act  now,  to  put  a 
moratoriimi  in  place  before  important 
parts  of  our  domestic  economy  are 
taken  over  by  others. 

falsk  pxoiosxs  or  hostili  takxovxr 

The  wreckage  left  behind  by  the 
growing  wave  of  debt-financed  hostUe 
tender  offers  is  all  around  us.  Corpo- 
rate raiders  use  sophisticated  takeover 
practices  to  put  companies  in  play  and 
TeBp  the  profits  from  the  resulting  vol- 
atility. If  their  tender  offers  succeed, 
the  target  company  often  is  left  with 
literal  moimtalns  of  debt.  If  they  fall, 
the  raiders  often  resell  their  stock  at 
handsome  profits,  having  contributed 
nothing  to  the  economy  or  the  corpo- 
ration in  retium. 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  part  of 
this  spectacle  occurs  when  the  hostile 
takeover  is  successful.  In  such  cases, 
the  corporate  raider  taps  the  assets  of 
the  corporation  he  acquires  to  pay  off 
the  huge  debts  he  has  incurred  and 
often  sells  off  whole  divisions  of  the 
corporation.  Plants  are  closed.  Work- 
ers are  laid  off,  and  the  remaining 
workers  might  find  their  salaries  or 
pensions  cut.  Communities  dependent 
on  those  Jobs  are  weakened.  New  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  is 
scaled  back  or  eliminated  entirely.  Re- 
search and  development,  vital  to  re- 
storing America's  competitiveness  as 
an  Industrial  power,  is  limited.  In  the 
end.  a  once  robust,  competitive  firm  is 
reduced  to  a  shell  of  its  former  self, 
vulnerable  to  sudden  economic  shock 


and  to  foreign  and  domestic  competi- 
tion. 

TBX  THXXAT  FKOM  fOIXiaN  HOenLK  TAKXOVXIS 

This  harm  is  only  compounded  when 
the  hostile  takeover  involves  foreign 
business  interests.  Foreign  participa- 
tion in  these  hostile  takeovers  poses  a 
number  of  threats  to  American  indus- 
try and  our  economy.  First,  many 
American  companies  are  struggling 
bravely  to  compete  effectively  with 
foreign  firms  that  often  enjoy  protect- 
ed home  markets.  Now,  those  strug- 
gling American  firms  must  also  fight  a 
rear  guard  action,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  hostile  takeovers  by  their 
foreign  competitors.  The  cost  of  these 
protective  steps  only  diminish  com- 
petitiveness. 

If  the  takeover  by  a  foreign  competi- 
tor 1b  succemful.  the  impact  can  reach 
far  beyond  the  two  firms  involved  into 
the  pocketbooks  of  every  American, 
such  mergers  can  cause  increased  con- 
centration of  markets  leading  to  less- 
ened competition,  lower  output,  and 
high  prices.  We  all  pay  the  cost  when 
American  firms  lose  markets  to  for- 
eign firms. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  problem 
posed  by  hostile  foreign  takeovers  is 
the  shift  of  productive  resources,  espe- 
cially Jobs,  that  occurs  when  a  foreign 
(»mpany  takes  over  an  American  firm. 
These  foreign  firms  have  no  inhibi- 
tions about  shifting  Jobs  and  manufac- 
turing resources  from  American  plants 
to  their  foreign  operations,  especially 
In  industries  where,  for  many  reasons, 
excess  capacity  exists.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate when  one  set  of  American  work- 
ers loses  its  Jobs  in  a  takeover  to  an- 
other group  of  Americans;  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  tragic  when  those  Jobs 
leave  this  country  for  good.  In  such 
cases,  the  size  of  our  domestic  econo- 
my actually  shrinks,  Job  for  Job.  plant 
for  plant,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  those  re- 
sources go  overseas.  E^xperience  teach- 
es us  they  are  not  likely  to  return. 

Jobs  are  lost  not  only  in  the  blue- 
collar,  production  side  of  the  assembly 
line,  either.  Management  positions 
and  critlad  positions  in  research  and 
development  are  eliminated  or  filled 
by  foreigners.  Vital  positions  needed 
to  train  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs  and  technical  inno- 
vators thus  evaporate. 

A  CASK  STUDY — BUXUNGTON  INDnSTKIXS 

These  problems  are  not  Just  idle 
speculations.  They  are  real  and  they 
are  happening  with  growing  frequency 
all  across  America  right  now.  even  as 
we  speak.  In  my  home  State.  Burling- 
ton Industries,  our  largest  employer 
and  an  imjiortant  and  dynamic  firm 
that  contributes  mightily  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  fighting  for  its  life 
and  the  lives  of  the  communities  that 
depend  on  it  It  is  facing  a  vicious 
battle  to  stave  off  a  hostile  tender 
offer  made  by  Dominion  Textile.  Inc., 
a  Canadian  firm,  and  American  corpo- 
rate raiders.  The  Burlington  story  is  a 


dear  example  of  the  harm  that  will 
occur  all  across  this  country,  if  we  do 
not  act  now  to  halt  these  debt-fi- 
nanced hostile  tender  offers  by  foreign 
firms. 

The  attack  on  Burlington  demon- 
strates the  harm  such  a  bid  can  cause 
to  even  the  strongest  firms.  Burling- 
ton, the  Nation's  largest  textOe  maker, 
is  knovm  as  an  industry  leader,  able 
and  willing  to  compete  with  any  firm, 
foreign  or  domestic.  Burlington  em- 
ploys almost  40,000  people  nationwide. 
Over  the  last  10  years,  Burlington  has 
spent  more  than  $2  billion  to  modern- 
ize its  plants  and  arm  Itself  to  compete 
with  a  flood  of  cheap  imports.  Accord- 
ing to  one  news  report,  the  $126  mil- 
lion si>ent  on  modernization  last  year 
by  Burlington  represented  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  amount  spent  by  publicly 
held  textile  companies  in  this  country. 
This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment, which  puts  the  long-term  health 
of  a  business  ahead  of  short-term  prof- 
its, that  American  industry  needs  to 
regain  its  competitive  preeminence.  It 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  investment  that 
Congress  has  sought  to  encourage.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  if,  as  its  reward  for 
this  farsighted  strategy,  firms  like 
Burlington  are  sacrificed.  We  cannot 
send  that  sort  of  signal  to  American 
Industry. 

Nor  can  we  allow  firms  like  Burling- 
ton, which  have  a  long  history  of  com- 
mitment to  the  local  community,  to  be 
taken  over.  From  its  earliest  time,  Bur- 
lington has  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
communities  in  which  its  plants  are  lo- 
cated. 

Its  contributions  to  North  Carolina 
alone  deserve  our  support: 

Burlington  has  made  major  contri- 
butions to  education.  "Burlington  In- 
dustries has  been  one  of  the  key  indus- 
tries in  the  State  helping  to  train  prin- 
cipals," according  to  the  North  Caroli- 
na State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hoke  County  has  noted 
that  Biu-lington  provided  personal 
computers  to  the  Junior  high  school 
mathematics  department,  and  over  15 
years  ago  initiated  a  model  vocational 
textile  program  there.  Over  the  last  2 
years,  Burlington  contributed  about 
$10  million  to  North  Carolina's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  1986-87.  Burlington  and  its  em- 
ployees contributed  more  than 
$562,000  to  the  United  Way.  Since 
1944,  Biu-lington  and  the  foundation  it 
started  has  distributed  almost  $80  mil- 
lion to  worthy  causes  across  the 
Nation. 

At  a  time  of  great  racial  unrest.  Bur- 
lington took  bold  steps  to  reduce  ten- 
sions. When  one  city  closed  its  munici- 
pal swimming  pools  to  avoid  integra- 
tion. J.  Spencer  Love,  the  founder  of 
Burlington,  arranged  to  have  one  pool 
reopened.  "He  was  determined  that 
black  kids  would  have  swimming  even 
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U  the  rast  of  the  ctty  dtdnt,"  David 
lfonh0Ml,  fanner  ezecuUve  director 
of  the  BaTM  Tkylor  TICCA,  iteted  In 
a  recent  news  report  ICr.  Moreheed 
edded.  "It  would  be  •  tremendous  lees 
If  we  didnt  have  Burlington.  I  love 
that  oompeny." 

TtmlL  ^*n*  of  community  support  is 
not  onlQue  to  Burlington.  It  is  reflect- 
ed acroH  this  Natten.  a  tribute  to  the 
public  mlndedneas  of  American  busi- 
neMee,  large  and  smalL  Hostile  foreign 
takeovers  directly  threaten  that  vital 
relatlanehip.  It  is  time  that  we.  as  rep- 
leeeatatives  of  the  people,  act  to  halt 
these  takeovers,  at  least  until  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  halt  the  worst 
abases  can  be  worked  out. 

OB  KMBU  POeSne  XAKaOTB  MOKATOUUM 
ACT 

TtoaX  is  why  I  have  introduced  the 
Hostile  Foreign  Takeover  Moratorlimi 
Act  today.  The  act  recognises  that 
firms  like  Burlington,  which  compete 
vigorously,  innovate  boldly,  and  sup- 
port their  commimities.  are  too  valua- 
ble to  be  lost  to  corporate  raiders,  for- 
eign or  domestic. 

The  Hostile  Foreign  Takeover  Mora- 
torium Act  attacks  theee  harmful  de- 
velopmenta.  The  act  establishes  a  tem- 
porary. 6-month  moratorium  on  hos- 
tile takeovers  of  American  corpora- 
tions through  tender  offers  by  foreign 
cocpwatlons.  if  any  part  of  the  consid- 
eration for  the  teiMier  offer  is  financed 
by  a  loan,  a  borrowtaig.  or  some  other 
form  of  debt  The  act  also  bars  such 
takeovers,  unless  the  party  making  the 
tender  offer  has  sufficient  cash  in 
hand  at  the  conmencement  of  the 
tender  offer  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
offer.  The  act  lifts  these  prohibitions 
where  the  tender  offer  is  not  hostile 
sod  has  been  recommended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can corjwration. 

The  act  pennlts  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  to  enforce  the 
mtuatorium  in  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  The  provisons  of  the  act  apply 
to  any  tender  offer  commenced  or  to 
be  consummated  during  the  6  months 
after  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
act 

No  one  should  mistake  the  purposes 
of  this  bilL  It  is  a  temporary  measure, 
aimed  to  preserve  the  status  quo  for  a 
limited  time,  so  that  Congress  can 
study  and  act  upon  proposals  to  halt 
the  abuses  of  modem  corporate  take- 
over tf-hnitpiw  Nor  is  it  protectionist 
Foceign  firms  are  not  barred  from 
m«Mwy  investments  tn  American 
Anns,  and  may  even  make  tender 
offers  to  gain  control  of  U.S.  firms,  if 
they  receive  the  recommendation  and 
appxoval  of  the  American  firm's  board 
of  directors. 

SOmiAKT 

Hostile  foreign  takeovers  that  are  fi- 
nanced by  debt  obligaticms  hurt  the 
American  economy.  They  reduce  the 
ooBipetitivenesB  of  the  target  firm. 


cost  Jobs,  and  harm  communities.  On  a 
national  scale,  all  these  effects  are 
magnified.  It  Is  time  that  we  take 
strong,  responsible  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD.  as  follows: 

a  1284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United  State*   oj 
Amtrica  in  Congren  auembled, 
sBcnoN  1.  aaoar  mu. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  u  "The  Hostile 
Pweign  Tikeover  Moratorium  Act" 

sac  t.  PDOHNG. 

The  PTi»n/4T»y  of  tesnaacUons  to  acquire 
control  of  United  States  corporatlona 
throuch  tender  offera  and  other  forms  of 
buslneaB  acquisitions  often  Involvea  loans, 
borrowings  or  the  Issuance  of  debt  securities 
or  other  obUsatims,  secured  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  the  assete  of  the  United  States 
corporations  proposed  to  be  acquired,  or  ez- 
pwited  to  be  paid  in  substantial  part,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  from  the  sale  of  the  assets 
of  the  United  States  corporations  proposed 
to  be  acquired,  which  makes  surviving  cor- 
porations more  vulnerable  to  foreign  and 
domestic  oompetltoTS,  and  can  result  In  loss 
of  jobs  and  massive  (Uslocatlons  to  local  and 
regional  economies  and  to  the  national 
economy  in  general 

SKC  a.  TAKSOVBB:  PROHmmONS. 

Section  14  of  the  Securities  and  Eixchange 
Act  of  1934  iB  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section: 

"(hXl)  Until  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  make,  continue,  or  consummate,  or  ac- 
quire stiares  pursuant  to,  a  tender  offer  for, 
or  a  request  or  invitation  for  tenders  of,  any 
equity  securities  by  any  person  who  is  a  for- 
eign person  on  the  date  of  introduction  of 
this  Act— 

"(A)  if  any  part  of  the  consideration  to  be 
paid  for  any  such  equity  security  pursuant 
to  such  tender  offer  is  cash,  unless  such 
person  has  or  had  in  his  possession,  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  tender 
offer,  cash  or  cash  equivalents  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  cash  consider- 
ation or  legally  binding  commitments  tn  cus- 
tomary form  to  provide  such  cash  consider- 
ation from  recognized  financial  institutions 
or  a  combination  of  the  foregoing;  or 

"(B)  if  any  part  of  the  consideration  to  be 
paid  for  any  such  equity  security  pursuant 
to  such  tender  offer  Is  to  be  financed  by 
means  of  a  loan,  borrowing  or  issuance  or 
debt  securities  or  other  obligation  to  i>ay 
money  or  money's  worth. 

"(2)  The  proliibltlons  contained  in  this 
sulisectlon  shaU  not  apply  if  the  acceptance 
of  such  offer  has  been  recommended  and 
approved  by  the  directors  (or  persons  per- 
forming a  «<twn^r  function)  of  the  person  to 
be  acquired  by  the  tender  offer. 

"(3XA)  'Foreign  person'  means  any  person 
wliich  is  not  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  any  person  the  ultimate  parent  of  wtiich 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  any  person  which 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  A  person  or  parent  is  'controlled'  by 
another  person.  If  the  second  person  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  or  acting  tiirough  one  or 
more  other  persona  (1)  tiolda  2S  pocent  or 
more  of  the  outatanding  voting  aecurttiea  of 


tlie  peraoB  or  parent;  (11)  liolda  aecurltiea  of 
ttie  peraon  or  parent  equaling  in  face  value, 
liquidation  preference,  booii  value  or 
market  value,  whichever  la  higher,  2S  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  Iwok  value  of  the  aaaets 
of  auch  peraim  or  parent;  (ill)  has  contrac- 
tural  or  other  power,  whether  contingent  or 
otherwise,  to  designate  a  majority  of  tlie  di- 
rectors (or  persona  having  a  aimilar  func- 
tion) of  the  peraon  or  parent;  or  (iv)  liaa  the 
power  to  veto,  or  Iiaa  the  right  of  prior  ap- 
proval of,  material  aetlona  or  omlaaiona  of 
the  peraon  or  parent  Without  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  for  purpoaea  of 
thla  Act,  a  partnership  sliall  be  deemed  to 
be  controUed  by  each  of  its  general  part- 
ners, and  by  any  limited  partner  that  has 
any  rights  referred  to  In  clause  (iv)  of  ttiis 
definition. 

"(C)  "Person'  means  any  corporation,  part- 
nerslUp,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
busineaa  truat,  association  or  similar  organi- 
sation, or  other  group,  or  any  two  or  more 
persons  acting  in  concert  or  in  a  coordinated 
or  consciously  parallel  manner  (whether  or 
not  by  express  agreement). 

"(4)  The  CTommlssion  is  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  proceed- 
ings imder  Section  27  of  the  Securities  and 
Exdiange  Act  of  1934. 

"(5)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  tender  offer  commenced  or  to 
be  consummated  after  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion of  this  Act  by  any  person  who  is  a  for- 
eign person  on  the  date  of  introduction  of 
this  Act 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  WsKacEa): 
S.  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Fair  Lal>or 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  mini- 
mum health  benefits  for  all  workers  in 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  LaI>or  and  Human  Resources. 
Mnninnf  hkalth  asiiBPi'rs  roa  all  workibs 

ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  assure 
access  to  essential  health  care  for 
every  working  family  in  America. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  share  a 
common  sense  of  urgency— l)ecause 
there  is  a  worsening  crisis  in  the  abili- 
ty of  millions  of  Americans  to  obtain 
health  care  that  is  adequate  for  their 
needs  and  affordable  for  their  pocket- 
boolu. 

According  to  the  annual  count  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  37  million  men. 
women,  and  children  have  no  health 
insurance  at  all.  Seventeen  million 
more  have  health  insuran<»  that  even 
the  Reagan  administration  says  is  in- 
adequate. Since  1980.  the  number  of 
uninsxired  Americans  has  risen  by 
more  than  1  million  citizens  a  year. 
According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation.  1 
million  Americans  every  year  are 
denied  health  care  they  seek  because 
they  cannot  pay,  and  14  million  more 
do  not  even  seek  the  care  they  need 
because  they  know  they  cannot  afford 
it 

This  shocking  lack  of  access  to 
health  care  has  predictable  conse- 
quences in  human  terms.  Every  Ameri- 


can without  health  insurance  is  an 
American  tragedy  waiting  to  hm>pen— 
and  it  can  strike  anyone  at  any  age  in 
any  (XHumunlty. 

Infants  will  die  at  birth  or  suffer 
lifetimes  of  pain  and  disability,  be- 
cause their  mothers  did  not  receive 
even  minimal  prenatal  health  care. 
The  United  States  is  first  in  the  world 
tn  wealth,  first  in  military  power— and 
16th  in  infant  mortality.  No  baby  in 
America  should  die  because  a  mother 
was  forced  to  ch(x>8e  between  a  visit  to 
the  doctor  and  food  on  the  table. 

Our  Cihildren  are  the  most  pre<dous 
gift  bestowed  on  any  parent.  They  are 
America's  future,  but  we  are  doing  far 
too  litUe  to  make  that  future  a 
healthy  one.  Twelve  million  American 
(dilldren  have  no  health  insurance, 
and  they  represent  one-third  of  all 
Americans  who  are  uninsurecL  No 
child  in  America  should  be  denied  the 
medical  care  they  need  to  grow  and 
thrive  because  their  parents  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  it  for  them. 

We  all  know  that  young  parents 
today  face  a  difficult  challenge  as  they 
work  to  establish  careers,  purchase  a 
home,  and  provide  opportunity  for 
their  children.  It  is  simply  wrong  for  a 
family  to  find  its  hopes  for  the  future 
dashed  when  serious  illness  drowns 
them  in  a  tidal  wave  of  debt. 

BCiddle-aged  workers  have  raised 
their  children,  purchased  their  homes, 
and  built  their  careers.  But  the  securi- 
ty of  half  a  lifetime  can  be  swept  away 
by  a  single,  serious,  uninsured  illness. 

The  vast  majority  of  uninsured 
Americans  are  not  freeloaders  by  even 
the  most  stringent  definition.  Almost 
70  percent  are  workers  or  dependents 
of  workers.  Most  work  hard— 40  hours 
or  more  a  week,  50  weetcs  a  year.  But 
all  their  hard  work  does  not  buy  them 
the  access  to  essential  health  care  that 
should  be  the  entitlement  of  every 
American. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
will  require  that  every  working  Ameri- 
can will  have  access  to  at  least  a  mini- 
mum paclcage  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. Employers  have  been  required 
by  law  since  1938  to  pay  a  mlnimiim 
wage— and  in  1987  it  is  time  to  tusist 
that  they  provide  at  least  minimum 
health  insurance,  too. 

A  minimum  benefit  package  does  not 
mean  Cadillac  plans  or  first  dollar  cov- 
erage of  health  expenses.  It  does  not 
include  many  highly  desirable  bene- 
fits. But  it  does  mean  basic  health  in- 
surance (X)verage  of  dix^tors'  bills,  hos- 
pital biUs,  and  diagnostic  tests  and 
protection  against  the  financial 
burden  of  catastrophic  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  plan  I  am  offering  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  this  basic  package  of 
benefits  in  a  way  that  interfaces  mini- 
mally or  not  at  all  with  the  programs 
provided  by  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
that  already  do  a  first-rate  Job 


of  protecting  their  woi^ers.  It  has  the 
following  components: 

First,  it  covers  all  medically  neces- 
sary hospital  care,  physician  care,  di- 
agnostic tests,  and  prenatal  and  weU- 
baby  care. 

Second,  it  provides  catastrophic  pro- 
tection against  serious  illness.  If 
family  exceeds  $3,000  in  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  covered  services,  any  addi- 
tional costs  must  be  fuUy  paid  by  the 
insurance. 

Third,  it  limits  deductibles  to  $250 
per  person  and  $500  per  family. 

Fourth,  it  limits  copayments  to  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  any  service. 

Fifth,  it  limits  the  worker's  share  to 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  coverage  and 
requires  that  the  employer  cover  the 
full  cost  of  the  premium  for  very  low- 
wage  workers. 

Sixth,  the  plan  preempts  existing 
State  regulation  of  the  content  of 
health  insurance.  Existing  law  already 
preempts  State  regulation  of  self-in- 
sured plans,  which  constitute  50  per- 
cent of  more  of  the  health  insurance 
market  in  many  areas.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  have  duplicative  and  contra- 
dictory State  and  Federal  regulation 
of  the  content  of  health  insurance, 
particularly  when  the  States  are  al- 
ready barred  from  effective  regulation 
of  a  large  part  of  health  insurance  ac- 
tivity. 

Finally,  the  plan  includes  the  con- 
cept of  actuarial  equivalency  in  order 
to  provide  flexibility  to  employers  in 
designing  their  plan.  This  means  that 
a  plan  that  has  coverage  that  is  better 
than  the  basic  coverage  can  change 
the  basic  plan  as  long  as  the  employer 
continues  to  make  a  contriliution  to 
the  plan  that  is  at  least  as  valuable  as 
the  basic  plan.  For  example,  a  plan 
that  provided  drug  coverage  could 
charge  higher  copayments  or  deducti- 
bles. A  plan  that  had  lower  copay- 
ments for  hospital  care  could  charge 
higher  copayments  for  physician  serv- 
ices. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  perfect 
legislation.  There  may  be  additional 
benefits  that  need  to  be  included  con- 
sistent with  essential  needs  and  the 
current  practices  of  most  businesses 
currenUy  providing  care  to  their  work- 
ers. The  copayments,  deductibles  and 
stop-loss  features  may  need  adjust- 
ment. The  methods  proposed  in  this 
bill  for  reducing  costs  to  small  busi- 
nesses need  careful  scrutiny  to  see 
that  they  in  fact  do  the  Job  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  whatever  adjustments  in 
detail  this  legislation  may  require, 
there  can  be  no  convincing  argument 
against  the  need  to  assure  basic  access 
to  essential  health  care  to  all  Ameri- 
can woi^ers  and  their  families.  And 
this  legislation  will  assure  that  basic 
access.  This  wOl  cover  more  than  24 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens— two- 
thirds  of  all  the  currently  uninsured. 


As  I  talk  to  groups  around  the  coun- 
try about  this  program,  people  are  ex- 
cited about  the  opportunity  to  tvlng 
health  care  to  so  many  Americans  who 
have  been  left  out— but  two 
appear  again  and  again.  People 
worried  about  America's  cmnpetitive- 
ness  in  the  international  eooTuaoie 
arena  and  they  wonder  about  the 
impact  the  additional  costs  of  the  plan 
might  place  on  small  business. 

I  believe  this  plan  will  help,  not 
hurt.  American  business  as  it  struggles 
to  compete  in  world  markets.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  uninsured  American 
workers  are  employed  in  busineeses 
that  are  not  generally  involved  in 
international  trade  competition. 

Indeed,  the  manufacturing  firms 
that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  interna- 
tional trade  competition  almost  uni- 
versally insure  their  workers— and 
they  pay  too  much  today  because 
other  firms  pay  too  litUe. 

There  is  no  free  lunch  in  health  care 
or  in  health  insurance.  When  hospi- 
tals provide  charity  care  for  someone 
who  cannot  pay,  that  care  is  not  free. 
It  is  paid  for  in  the  form  of  higher 
health  care  charges  to  paying  patients 
and  higher  premiums  to  firms  that 
provide  insurance.  Joseph  Callfano. 
the  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  now  in 
charge  of  containing  health  care  costs 
for  Chrysler  Corp.,  testified  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  January  that  a  minimum  health 
care  bill  would  improve  American  com- 
petitiveness by  taking  the  Nation's 
charity  care  burden  off  of  the  balance 
sheets  of  our  internationally  omipeti- 
Uve  business. 

It  is  time  to  put  those  costs  where 
they  belong— on  the  shoulders  of  the 
minority  of  businesses  that  refuse  to 
protect  their  workers'  health.  If  we 
succeed  in  this  endeavor,  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  be  a  winner,  l>ecause  a 
healthier  America  will  also  be  a  more 
competitive  America. 

What  about  the  needs  of  the  small 
businesses  that  have  been  seedbeds  of 
Job  creation,  innovation,  and  entrepre- 
neurshlp?  First,  we  have  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Most  small  businesses 
already  insure  their  woi^ers.  Even  in 
businesses  of  25  or  less,  almost  60  per- 
cent of  employees  work  in  firms  that 
offer  health  insurance.  In  busineeses 
of  100  or  less,  the  proportion  rises  to 
almost  three-f  oiuths.  And  one  quarter 
of  all  iminsured  workers  are  employed 
not  by  businesses  of  100  or  less  but 
1,000  or  more. 

It  is  true  that  the  smallest  firms 
have  the  largest  problems  in  providing 
health  insurance.  Typically  their  costs 
for  such  insurance  are  excessive. 
When  businesses  of  10  or  less  purchase 
commercial  health  insurance,  they  pay 
sales,  profit  and  administrative  costs 
that  can  go  as  high  as  SO  perooit  of 
the  total  premium.  By  contrast  large 
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pny  udmtnlstnttve  aod  nles 
t  of  6  to  8  penent. 

And  the  problem  of  mall  bustnen 
do  not  OMl  there.  The  MMl  fact  Is  that 
v«i7  mall  buaiiMaet  eumot  purchMe 
adequate  bMuranoe  for  all  their  work- 
en  at  any  price.  Far  firms  this  small. 
trmann  Instat  on  what  Is  called  medi- 
cal underwittlng.  This  means  that 
workos  who  need  insurance  the 
most— those  with  health  proldans— 
are  wwlwUfiH  from  the  plan  or  included 
only  with  loot  waitinc  periods  cover- 
inc  the  health  oonditiinis  for  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  need  insurance. 
Finally,  the  tax  treatment  of  small 
bustneases  Is  unfair.  When  the  manag- 
er of  a  lane  firm  purchases  health  in- 
mnr*^  from  the  business,  the  premi- 
ums paid  on  his  behalf  are  not  subject 
to  taF^M""  When  the  owner-operator 
of  an  unincorporated  small  business 
wants  to  provide  insurance  for  his 
workers  and  participate  in  the  plan,  he 
gets  no  tax  break  at  alL  That  Just  isn't 
fair. 

Tlie  plan  we  are  offering  today  ad- 
dresses these  mroblems  and  establishes 
a  procram  that  small  business  cannot 
only  live  with— it  can  prosper  under. 

First,  our  idan  establishes  a  competi- 
tive system  to  select  large  regional 
health  insurance  contractors  who  will 
off  a*  a  selection  of  standard  plans— in- 
cluding economical  preferred  provider 
organiwtlons  and  health  maintenance 
organlBtlons.  The  combination  of 
competltfam  and  economies  of  scale 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to 
small  business  dramatically,  and.  in  a 
structured  market  with  universal  par- 
ticipation, we  can  end  the  pernicious 
practice  of  refusing  to  insure  the  sick- 
est workers  simply  because  they  are 
sick. 

Independent  actuaries  estimate  that 
this  structure  can  reduce  sales  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  small  businesses 
to  15  percent  of  total  premium— a 
saving  of  up  to  35  percent  over  the 
current  system.  But  the  savings  do  not 
end  there.  The  actuaries  also  estimate 
that  well-^nanaged  FO's  and  HMO's 
particularly  thooe  organized  on  such  a 
large  scale,  can  reduce  costs  an  addl- 
tiaoall5  percent. 

In  addition,  our  proposal  contains 
two  other  special  features  for  small 
business: 

Businesses  less  than  2  years  old  with 
leas  than  10  envloyees  will  be  permit- 
ted to  provide  only  low-cost  cata- 
strophic protectimi  for  their  workers.  I 
reoognte  that  small  businesses  are 
shakiest  during  their  initial  phases 
*imI  that  mlnimlBition  of  costs  during 
this  period  is  crudaL 

I  will  soon  introduce,  as  companion 
^«g<«^«"*»".  a  bm  to  reform  the  unfair 
tax  treatment  of  smaU  businesses  as 
well  as  of  the  self-employed.  This  leg- 
islatlOD  win  aDow  a  self-onployed 
businessman  with  no  employees  to 
deduct  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  his 
health  imuranee   from   his  taxable 


income  and  it  will  allow  a  self-em- 
ployed owner-operator  of  an  imincor- 
pwated  bustness  to  deduct  the  same 
percentage  of  the  pronlum  that  he 
pays  for  his  workers  when  he  partici- 
pates in  the  company  health  plan.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  treat  the  self- 
employed  businessman  as  generously 
as  the  hired  manager  of  a  large  corpo- 
ration. 

Well-qualified  actuaries  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  employer  share  of  the  min- 
imum plan  I  am  proposing,  when  deliv- 
ered by  a  well-managed  PPO  or  HMO, 
at  about  40  cents  an  horn*. 

It  is  important  to  put  the  cost  of  this 
coverage  in  penpective.  The  package 
this  bill  provides  would  cost  about  12 
percent  of  what  an  employer  is  re- 
quired to  provide  under  the  minimum 
wage.  Past  nnininiiim  wage  increases 
far  in  excess  of  10  percent  have  pro- 
duced no  significant  unemployment 
increases.  In  1949,  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased  by  87  percent,  and  im- 
employment  fell.  In  1955,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  increased  by  33  per- 
cent, and  unemployment  fell.  In  1961, 
tiie  tninimiim  wage  was  increased  by 
15  percent,  and  unemployment  felL 
The  M<n»"'"'"  Wage  Study  Commis- 
sion completed  a  $17  million  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  in 
1981.  and  concluded  that  the  unem- 
ployment effects  of  the  minimum 
wage  are  negligible.  The  old  charge 
that  providing  decent  compensation  to 
workers  will  lead  to  unemployment  is 
demonstrably  false. 

Ab  against  these  specious  risks,  com- 
pare the  certain  result  of  this  plan— it 
will  provide  decent  coverage,  better 
health  care,  protection  against  finan- 
cial hardship  and  peace  of  mind  for 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  today  is  a 
simple  one.  It  creates  no  burdensome 
regulations.  It  requires  no  massive  bu- 
reaucracy. It  simply  extends  the  cur- 
rent American  system  of  employment- 
based  private  health  insiuwice  to  mil- 
lions of  families  that  are  now  imf airly 
excluded.  Unless  ideology  dominates 
debate,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
facilitate  access  to  health  insurance  by 
legislation  such  as  this. 

I  believe  there  are  few  experiences 
In  life  that  can  match  the  emotional 
and  physical  burdens  imposed  by  a 
severe  illness  in  one's  family.  These 
imavoidable  burdens  are  severe 
enough  without  the  added  unneces- 
sary trauma  of  the  financial  devasta- 
tion that  being  uninsured  can  bring 
and,  even  worse,  the  inability  to  find 
essential  care  that  sometimes  results. 
No  American  family  should  have  to 
experience  these  tragic  burdens.  But 
today  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  vulnerable  to  Just  such  devastating 
events. 

This  legislation  wUl  bring  them  both 
htwe  and  heU>.  and  I  urge  Its  prompt 
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consideration  and  i 
Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  from  Gordon  Tr^imell  of  the 
Actuarial  Research  Corp.  providing  in- 
formation on  the  cost  of  the  minimum 
plan  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

&1265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReprtMentoHvea    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  atatmbUd, 

SaCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLK:  TABLB  OP  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Shobt  Titls.— This  Act  nuy  be  cited 
as  the  "Minimum  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Workers  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Tabu  cv  Ooirmm.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  BS  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TTTIiE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec  101.  M<ii<w»"wi  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  f  Bmlliea. 

TITLE      II— AMENDMENTS      TO      PAIR 
LABOR    STANDARDS    ACT    OP     1938 
AND    EMPLOYEE    RETIREMENT    IN- 
COME SECURITY  ACT  OP  1974 
Sec.  201.  U«"'""""  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 
Sec  303.  Preemption  under  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

TITLE  m— REQUIREMENTS  POR 
HEALTH  BENEFIT  PLANS  POR  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Pabt  A— RiQunuaaaiT  amd  DBrmiiioHS 

Sec.  301.  Employer  requirement  to  enroll 
employees  in  health  benefit 
plans. 

Sec.  302.  Coverace  of  family  members. 

Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Pabt  B — Rbquibbicbmts  roB  Hxalth  Bkhbtit 
Puiis 

Sec  311.  General  requirements;  permittins 
actuarOly  equivalent  plans. 

Sec.  313.  Requirements  relating  to  covered 
items  and  services. 

Sec  313.  Requirements  relating  to  timing  of 
coverage  and  prohibition  of 
preexisting  condition  limita- 
tions. 

Sec  314.  Requirements  relating  to  premi- 
ums, deductibles,  copayments. 
coinsurance,  and  limit  on  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

Pabt  C— Cbbtiticatiom  or  Rbgiokal 
Ihsubbbs 

Sec.  331.  Designation  of  health  Insurance  re- 
gions. 

Sec.  332.  Periodic  certification  of  regional 
insurers. 

Sec.  323.  Requirements  of  regional  insurers. 

Sec  334.  Bfiscellaneous  provisions. 
Pabt  D— Rbgxtlatioiis  ams  EifroBuuuiii 

Sec  331.  Regulations. 

Sec  333.  Enforcement 

TITLE  IV— EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec  401.  Effective  date. 
Sec  403.  Policy  reqjectlng  addlUmal  bene- 
fits. 


TTIU:  I— AMEMDMEWTS  TO  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 


in. 


BiNipns  roa  m- 


wNniDii  health 

PLOTEESAND' 

(a)  RsQunuKBin.- The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
title  ZZmas  title  XXIV  and  by  inserting 
after  title  ZXn  the  f ollowinr 

"ITi'U!  ZZm— MINIMUM  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

"health  BBmrm 
"Sac  3301.  (a)  Each  employer  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  tlUe  ni  of  the  Minimum 
Health  Service  Benefits  for  All  Workers  Act 
of  1987,  enroll  each  of  its  employees  and 
their  families  in  a  health  benefit  plan. 

"(bXl)  An  employer  which  is  a  State  or 
polltteal  subdlvlBlon  of  a  State  or  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  and  which  does  not  enroll  each 
of  Its  employees  and  their  families  In  a 
health  benefit  plan  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee 
under  this  Act 

"(3)  Any  onployer  which  does  not  enroll 
each  of  its  employees  and  their  families  in  a 
health  benefit  plan  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  section  333  of  the 
Mttitmiim  Health  Benefits  for  All  Workers 
Act  of  1987. 

"(c)  The  terms  used  In  this  section  have 
the  meanings  prescribed  for  them  by  section 
303  of  the  Minimntn  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Workers  Act  of  1987.". 

(b)  CoNroBMiHG  AMXinnaaiTS.- 

(1)  SecUons  2301  through  2318  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  redesignated 
as  sections  2401  through  3416,  respectively. 

(3XA)  Sections  317(c),  485(f),  and  497  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
318(c).  286(f),  289(f)  are  each  amended  by 
striUng  out  "3301"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "3401". 

(B)  SecUm  305(h)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
342c(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2313" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "2413". 
TITLE     n— AMENDIOSNTS     TO     PAIR 

LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OP  1938  AND 

EMPLOYEE     RETIREMENT     INCOME 

SECURITY  ACT  OP  1974 

SBC  ML  MDmnni  health  SENErm  roa  em- 
ployees and  thes  pawlies. 

(a)  Hbaltr  BuiBriTS.— The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"TITLE  n— MINIMUM  HEALTH  BENE- 
FTIB  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR 
families 

"Health  Bkihwts 

"Sic  201.  Each  employer  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  title  in  of  the  Mtnlmimi  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Workers  Act  of  1987,  enroll 
each  of  its  employees  and  their  families  in  a 
health  benefit  plan. 

"(b)  any  employer  which  does  not  enroll 
each  of  its  employees  and  thetr  families  In  a 
health  benefit  plan  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  section  332  of  the 
Mfaitmiim  Health  Benefits  for  All  Workers 
Act  of  1987. 

"(c)  The  terms  used  In  this  section  have 
the  m«ii»i«g«  prescribed  for  them  by  seeUon 
303  of  the  Mititmntw  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Woikets  Act  of  19«7.". 

(b)  CoHfOBimn  Amshuujrs.— 

(1)  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
is  ■■»«*»wrfa»«i  by  Btrikinf  out  the  first  aectioo 
and  tUKrtlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


"SROBTTITU 

"Sbctioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
•Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938'. 

"tttij:  I— wages  and  hours" 

(2)  The  FUr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
Is  MwwtwVH  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  title". 

SBC  ML  PEEEMPnON  ONDBB  THE  EMPLOYEE  BB- 
nEBMXNT  INCOME  SBCnEITY  ACT  OP 

int. 

(a)  IH  Gbhbbal.— Section  S14(bK2)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (29  UAC.  1144(bK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  "sutvara- 
graphs  (B)  and  (C)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinr 
"(C)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 

construed  to  exempt  from  subsection  (a) 
any  provision  of  the  law  of  any  State  to  the 
extent  that  such  provision  regulates,  or  oth- 
erwise provides  any  requirement  relating  to. 
contracts  or  policies  of  insurance  issued  to 
or  under  a  health  benefit  plan  imder  title 
TTT  of  the  Mtmiminn  Health  Benefits  for  all 
Workers  Act  of  1987.". 

(b)  CoMPOBiairo  AiixintMBiiT.— Paragr^h 
(1)  of  section  3  of  such  Act  (29  V&.C. 
1002(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  terms  in- 
clude a  health  benefit  plan  under  title  TO.  of 
the  Mintmiim  Health  Benefits  for  All  Work- 
ers Act  of  1987.". 

TITLE         m— REQUIREMENTS         FOR 
HEALTH   BENEFIT   PLANS   POR   EM- 
PLOYEES AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
Part  A— Rbquirbhkht  amd  DEmnnoHS 

8BC  Ml.  EMPLOYEE  RBQUISEMENT  TO  ENEOLL 
EMPLOYEES  IN  HEALTH  BENEPTT 
PLANS. 

(a)  IH  Gerebai.- The  provisions  of  this 
title  apply  to  employers  required  to  enroll 
employees  in  health  benefit  plans  under  sec- 
tion 2301(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  or  under  section  201(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(b)  Types  op  Plans  Pbuhttxs.— 

(1)  Im  GsifXBAL.— Except  as  required  under 
paragraph  (2),  an  employer  may  meet  the 
requirement  of  this  title  through  any 
health  benefit  plan.  

(3)  Pbovisior  op  rxalth  beripit  plans 
thbough  bboioral  di8ubxbs.— 

(A)  EKPLOTBBS  BBQUnUD  TO  USE  BEGIONAL 
niSUBBBS. — 

(I)  Emplotbbs  wrrROUT  a  health  bbmbpii 
FLAH.— Except  as  permitted  under  subpara- 
graph (BKil).  each  employer,  which  does 
not  have  in  effect  a  health  benefit  plan  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (3XA)).  must  meet  the  require- 
ment of  this  title  through  any  health  bene- 
fit plan  of  a  regional  insurer  under  section 
333(a). 

(II)  Small  employxbs  chakqing  plans.— 
Each  small  employer  which— 

(I)  does  have  in  effect  a  health  benefit 
plan  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date, 
but 

(U)  changes  the  Insurer  through  which 
the  plan  Is  offered  or  changes  the  plan  from 
a  self -Insured  plan  to  a  plan  of  an  Insurer, 
must  then  meet  the  requirement  of  this 
title  through  any  health  benefit  plan  of  a 
regional  Insurer  imder  section  333(a). 

(B)  CONTINUKU  USB  OP  BBGIOHAL  DTSUBIBS 
BEQUIBBS. — 

(1)  In  Obnebal.- If  an  onployer  meets  the 
requirement  of  this  tiUe  through  any 
health  benefit  plan  of  a  regional  insurer 
under  section  323(a).  except  as  permitted 
under  subparagraph  (11),  the  employer  must 


continue  to  meet  such  tequlronent  ttaroogh 
suchaplan. 

(11)  ExcBPTioa  poa  rTAiH  t  lanw  biploit- 
nu.— A  large  employer  (other  than  an  em- 
ployer which  was  a  large  employer  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date)  whldi  meets 
the  requirement  of  this  title  through  any 
health  benefit  plan  of  a  regional  Insurer 
under  section  S23(a)  may  elect  to  meK  the 
requirement  of  this  title  otho'  than  through 
a  health  benefit  idan  of  a  regioDal  Insurer 
imder  section  S23(a).  If  sutdi  an  election  is 
made  and  so  long  as  the  employer  remains  a 
large  employer,  the  employer  no  longer  has 
the  right  under  part  C  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  this  title  through  any  health  bene- 
fit plan  of  a  regkMial  Insurer. 

(3)  DEmnnoN.— In  this  paragraph  (2): 

(A)  The  term  "effective  date"  means  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  second  year  that  begins  after 
Uie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  term  "large  employer"  means  an 
employer  that  Is  not  a  small  employer. 

(C)  The  term  "small  employer"  means. 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  an  employer 
which  employs  an  average  number  of  em- 
ployees of  less  than  25.  The  provisions  of 
section  607(4)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Sectirity  Act  of  1974  shaU  apply  In 
the  determination  under  this  subsection  of 
whether  an  onployer  is  a  large  or  small  em- 
ployer. 


BBC  MX.  COVEBAGE  OP  PAMILY  I 

(a)  Requibbmxht.- Except  as  permitted 
under  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  enrollment  of  an  employee  In  a  health 
benefit  plan  under  this  title  Includes  enroll- 
ment of  the  employee's  family  In  the  plan, 
and 

(2)  enrollment  of  the  emidoyee  or  the  em- 
ployee's family  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
may  not  be  waived  by  the  employee. 

(b)  ExcEPnoNs  To  Avom  Duplicate 
Family  0>vbba(s.— 

(1)  Spouse  ob  pabeht  employes.— An  em- 
ployee, at  the  employee's  option,  may  waive 
enrollment  in  a  health  benefit  plan  under 
this  title  for  the  spouse  or  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee but  only  for  such  period  as  the  em- 
ployee demonstrates  that  such  spouse  or 
child,  respectively,  is  actually  covered  imder 
a  health  benefit  [dan  because  the  spouse  or 
the  child's  other  parent,  respectively,  is  also 
an  employee. 

(2)  Carua  wimoTWD.—A  child  who  Is  em- 
ployed may  waive  enrollment  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  provided  by  the  child's  employ- 
er during  any  period  in  which  the  child  Is 
covered  under  a  health  benefit  plan  under 
this  title  due  to  the  employment  of  the 
child's  parent. 

(c)  NoNDiscanaxATioR.— An  employer 
may  not  fail  or  refuse  to  hire,  or  may  not 
discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  the  Individual  has  a 
spouse  or  child  and  such  employer  is  re- 
quired under  this  title  to  enroll  the  qwuae 
or  child  In  a  health  boiefit  plan. 

SEC  MS.  DEnNrnoNS 
In  this  UUe: 

(1)  The  term  "child"  means  an  Individual 
who  is— 

(A)  under  18  years  of  age.  or 

(B)  under  23  years  of  age  and  a  full-time 
student. 

(2)  The  term  "employee"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  employer,  an  Individual  who  per- 
forms nvk  hours  of  service  per  we^  for 
that  employer. 

(3)  The  term  "employer"  means,  with  re- 
ject to  a  ralftHtiT  quarter— 

(A)  an  employer  whidi  is  required  to  pay 
those  it  employs  the  mhilmum  wage  pre- 
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IbyMeUoBtofttMMrlAlMrStaiMl- 

aidB  Act  o<  IttS  (or  would  be  raqalnd  to 

pay  neh  ««■•  but  tar  McOon  IKa)  of  mdi 

Aetkand 

(B)   was  State   or   poltttal   eabdhrliian 

or  any  aceney  or  taMtmmentaJltjr 


tu. 


inNG  TO  covmD    nc  n4. 


AMI 


"ffciHy"   and   "fUBiiy 

_  with  I  imiiif  t  to  an  emidoy- 

ee.  the  wooae  and  dUMnn  of  tbe  employee. 

(S)  The  term  "liealth  benefit  plan"  meana 
a  iraap  heatth  plan  (aa  defined  tn  aeetlan 
•VKl)  (rf  the  Bnployae  Retlrameot  Income 
Beuutty  Aet  of  IVM)  irtileh  (ezeept  (or  pur- 
poam  of  aeetloni  ttlCeXS)  and  401(b))  meets 
the  lenulnmenta  of  aectiop  »11. 

(•)  the  torn  "health  tnearaace  recloo" 
mnaiM  eadi  a  region  deaiflnated  under  aeo- 

OOBttl. 

(T)  The  tenn  "Inaurar"  meana  an  entity 
qoallfled  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  offer 
I  or  provide  health  beneflta  in  that 


(t)  the  term  "noncovemmental  employer" 
ref era  to  an  employer  not  deecrlbed  in  para- 
graph (SXB). 

(•)  The  tens  "regional  inaurer"  refers  to 
an  liMuiei  certified  aa  a  regional  insurer 
ondar  aeetlan  sa. 

(M)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Seo- 
ratary  of  Health  and  Human  Senrlcea. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  Inctudes  the  Dis- 
trict of  OoluaaMa  and.  except  for  purpoeea 
of  paragraph  CT).  alao  Indudes  Puerto  Rloo. 
the  Horthera  Ifailana  lalandB.  the  Virgin 
^^„*m  Quam.  and  American  Samoa. 

Pakt  B— REOunuxifTS  roa  Hkalth 
Biinrrr  Plahs 


ni. 

tCVaUUdi.1  mUIVALBfr  PLANS. 

(a)  GonBAL  RaqonaiBRa.— Subject  to 
iiiliaTrtlwi  (b).  In  order  for  a  health  benefit 
plan  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  part, 
the  pten  most— 

(1)  provide  benefits  for  items  and  services 
In  aeeordanoe  with  section  S13; 

(3)  provide  coverage  of  employees  and 
family  *ww*'i«'H  in  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  aeetlon  SIS:  and 

(S)  provide  for  premtuma,  deductibles,  co- 
paymenta.  and  ooinaurance  only  in  accord- 
ance with  aeetlon  S14. 

(b)  ACTUABIAIXT   SaOIVALiaT   PlAMB   Pm- 

(1)  I>  oaaauL.— A  health  benefit  plan  also 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  part  not- 
wltlMtanrthig  that  It- 

(A)  doea  not  meet  the  requirement  under 
aeetlon  3ia(a)  that  the  plan  provide  benefits 
for  the  types  of  care  deecrlbed  in  para- 
grapha  (1)  through  (S)  of  watAi  section,  or 

(B)  does  not  meet  one  or  more  require- 
ments of  sectlOB  S14  (relattng  to  premiums, 
dednetlblea.  oopaymenta.  coinsurance,  and 
Umtt  on  ont^-pocket  ezpenaea). 

If  the  actuarial  benefits  under  the  plan  (as 
defined  In  pazagra^  (S))  are  not  leas  than 
the  actuarial  benefits  which  would  have  ap- 
plied If  the  plan  met  the  requirements  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a).  Nothing  In  thla 
paragraph  shall  be  oonatnied  aa  not  requir- 
ing eadi  plan  to  meet  the  requlrementa  of 
aeeUona  SU(aX4)  and  SIS. 

(S)  AcTUAUAL  aaaafua.— For  purpoeea  of 
paragraph  (1).  a  plan'a  "actuarial  benefits" 
are  the  amount  by  irtileh  the  total  of  the 
I  payable  aa  benefita  under  the  plan 
I  the  aasount  of  the  prcmluma,  deduo- 
eopaymenta.  and  cotaauranee  payable 
tav  the  employee  under  the  plan,  aa  deter- 
orinad  on  an  actuarial  baala  per  enroDee  for 
a  plan  year. 


(a)  In  Obobai.— Except  as  provided  tn 
subsection  (b).  a  health  benefit  plan  must 
indude  payment  f or— 

(1)  Inpattent  and  outpatient  hoapttal  care 
(other  than  inpatient  or  outpatient  mental 
healthcare): 

(3)  inpatient  and  ou^natlent  physician 
services  (other  than  mental  health  aervtoea): 

(S)  ifittf^-M"  and  screening  tests:  and 

(4)  iHenatal  care  and  well-baby  care. 

(b)  Bxcvnoii.— Subaectlon  (a)  shall  not 
be  omstrued  as  requiring  a  plan  to  Indude 
payment  fw— 

(I)  items  and  services  wblch  are  not  medi- 
cally neoeesarr. 

(3)  routine  pbyadal  examinations  or  pre- 
ventive care:  or 

(3)  experimental  services  and  procedures. 

(c)  SPBcmcATioir  or  fbxiiatal  caxz  amo 
wiLL-BA>T  CASS.— The  Secretary  shall  be 
regulation  preecribe,  and  annually  revise,  a 
schedule  ^edfying  the  amount,  duratlcm. 
and  scope  of  prenatal  care  and  well-baby 
care  required  under  subsecticm  (aK4).  Sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  to  such  care  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  such  schedule. 
SBC  au.  vmofSfKoaam  ulaiing  to  nmNG  or 

COVntAGg     AND     PBOHmRHW     OP 

pasExisnNG    coNonvm    umra- 
rmm. 

(a)  Date  or  Initial  Covxragx.— In  the  case 
of  an  employee  (and  family  members)  en- 
rolled under  a  health  benefit  plan  provided 
by  an  employer,  the  coverage  under  the 
plan  must  begin  not  later  than  the  latest  of 
the  following: 

(1)  30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
ployee first  performs  an  hour  of  service  as 
an  employee  of  that  employer. 

(3)  The  first  day  on  which  the  onployer  is 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
UUe. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  health  benefit  plan 
which— 

(A)  has  been  provided  by  the  employer 
since  May  19, 1985,  and 

(B)  is  provided  by  an  employer  which  pro- 
vldea  interim  coverage  under  subsection  (b), 
the  earlier  of  (1)  6  months  after  the  day  on 
which  the  employee  first  performs  an  hour 
of  service  as  an  employee  of  that  employer, 
or  (11)  the  date  for  initiation  of  coverage 
under  the  plan  (as  in  effect  on  May  19, 
1987). 

(b)  Unxam  CovxaAox  RaaomxMxiiT.— Sub- 
secUcm  (aX3)  shall  only  apply  to  an  employ- 
er If  the  employer  enrolls  each  employee, 
during  the  period  the  employee  would  oth- 
erwise be  covered  under  a  health  benefit 
plan  for  subsection  (aK3),  in  an  interim  plan 
that  would  meet  tbe  requlronents  of  section 
311  except  that- 

(1)  the  interim  plan  requires  a  premium 
that  on  a  mnnthiy  basls  exceeds  the  premi- 
um otherwise  permitted  under  section 
314(b).  so  long  as  the  pranlum  on  a  month- 
ly basis  doea  not  exceed  the  monthly  actuar- 
ial rate  defined  in  section  314(bXlXB):  or 

(3)  the  interim  plan  requires  deducttUes 
and  coinsurance  that  exceed  the  amounts 
otherwise  permitted  under  section  314(b) 
and  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
314(cXl).  so  long  as  the  interim  pUn  meets 
the  requirement  of  section  314(cXlXC)  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses). 

(c)  PBOHmnoii  OP  Pas-xziainro  Coasi- 
Ticm  Faovisioira.- A  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  exclude  or  otherwlae  limit  any  Indl- 
vldual  from  coverage  under  the  plan  on  the 
basis  that  the  individual  has  (or  at  any  time 
has  had)  any  disease,  disorder,  or  condition. 


AimOTOI 

oorATuma.  com- 
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(a)  EaaoLUB  OoBT-SBAanN  Pbhrib.— A 
health  benefit  idan  may  require  an  enrbUee 
to  pay  for  mremlums.  dednetlblea.  and  ooin- 
suranoe  amounts  for  coverage  under  the 
plan,  but  only  If  tlie  premiimM.  dednetlblea. 
copayments.  and  oolnsuranoe  do  not  exceed 
the  HmUr**~"  imposed  under  this  section. 

(b)  IjIiiization  on  Paxmuica.— 

(1)  MONIBLT  PBimnM  UMRD  TO  10  PB- 
CXHT  OP  ACTUAaiAL  KA1X.— 

(A)  In  oiNnAL.- a  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  require  an  employee  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium— 

(1)  for  oovnage  for  a  period  of  longer  than 
one  month,  or 

(il)  the  amount  of  which  on  a  monthly 
basis  exceeda  30  percent  of  the  monthly  ac- 
tuarial rate  defined  under  subpargraph  (B). 

(B)  Monthly  actuasial  xatk  uxpiniu.— 
For  purpoaes  of  this  title,  the  term  "month- 
ly actuarial  rate"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
health  boiefit  plan  in  a  plan  year,  the  aver- 
age monthly  per  enrollee  amount  which  the 
employer  providing  the  plan  estimates,  for 
enrollees  under  the  plan  during  the  year, 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  total  boi- 
efits  required  under  the  plan  (including  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  iHOvlsion  of  sudi 
benefits  and  an  appropriate  amount  for  a 
contingency  margin)  during  the  year. 

(C)  Application  on  basis  op  pamilt 
STATUS.- For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
health  benefita  plan  may  provide  for  the 
premium  to  be  applied,  and  the  monthly  ac- 
tuarial rate— 

(1)  to  be  computed  aepaiately  for  employ- 
ees without  a  family  and  for  employeea  with 
afamOy.  and 

(11)  with  respect  to  employees  with  a 
family,  to  be  ctmiputed  separately  (I)  for 
employees  who  have  a  spouse  and  any  chil- 
dren, (11)  for  employees  who  have  a  spouse 
but  no  chQdren.  and  cm)  for  employeea 
who  do  not  have  a  spouse  but  have  children. 

(2)  No  panciuii  poa  low  iNoom  bhplot- 

(A)  In  GXNxaAL.— a  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  require  a  premium  for  an  employee 
whose  hourly  wage  rate  Is  leas  than  the 
hourly  wage  rate  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(B)  HouxLT  NATK.— The  hourly  wage  rate 
specified  in  this  subparagraph  for  premiums 
paid  in  a  plan  year  beginning  in— 

(I)  1988,  is  $4.19.  or 

(II)  a  subsequent  year,  is  the  hourly  wage 
rate  spedfled  in  this  subpargraph  for  the 
previous  calendar  year  increased  by  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  consumer  mice 
index  for  all  urban  consumers  (UB.  dty  av- 
erage, as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics)  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

If  the  rate  computed  under  dauae  (11)  is  not 
a  multiple  of  1  cent  it  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  multiple  of  1  omt. 

(3)  Patmint  op  psxiauMS.- An  employee 
enrolled  under  a  health  benefit  plan  is 
liable  for  payment  of  premiums  required 
under  that  plan  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Ldotation  on  DiDDcnBLia.— 

(1)  In  osBxaAL.- Except  as  permitted 
under  paragraph  (3),  a  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  provide,  for  benefits  provided  In 
any  plan  year,  for  a  deductible  amount— 

(A)  which  exceeds 

(1)  $360.  with  respect  to  benefits  payable 
for  items  and  aervlcea  fumiahed  to  any  em- 


ployee with  no  family  inf™*'^  enrolled 
under  the  plan,  or  (11)  $500.  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  for  Items  and  servloes  fur- 
nished to  any  employee  with  a  family 
tiHup*?*^  wirftllf^  under  the  idan  and  to  the 
emirioyee's  famllr.  or 

(B)  for  prenatal  care  or  weU-baby  care  de- 
scribed tai  section  313(aX4). 

(3)  Wtnrari  ftvir  mDOcnauL- A  health 
benefit  plan  may  provide  for  any  other  de- 
ductible "»«"""t  ^•tmtmmA  of  the  llmltfl**""* 

under — 

(A)  dauae  (1)  of  paragraph  (IXA).  so  long 
as  the  amount  doea  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nuallied  baala)  1  percent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  In  the  plan  year,  or 

(B)  dauae  (11)  of  paragraph  (IXA),  so  long 
as  the  amount  does  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nualted  baata)  3  pooent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  enudoyee  in  the  plan  year. 

(d)  Ldotation  on  Ovatmxnts  and  Coin- 

SUBANCX.— 

(1)  In  okhbal.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  a  health  benefit  plan  may  not— 

(A)  require  payment  of  any  copayment  or 
coinsurance  for  an  item  or  service  in  an 
amount  that  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  item  or  service: 

(B)  require  paymoit  of  any  copayment  or 
oolnsuranoe  for  prenatal  care  or  well-baby 
care  deacribed  in  section  313(aX4):  or 

(C)  require  payment  of  any  copayment  or 
coinsurance  for  items  and  aervlcea  required 
under  aeetion  312  furnished  in  a  plan  year 
for  an  employee  after  the  employee  has  in- 
curred out-of-podcet  expenses  under  the 
plan  that  are  equal  to  the  out-of-podcet 
limit  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (4XB)). 

(2)  Excxption  Poa  pbxpkbixb  paovmxas.— 
If  a  health  benefit  plan  establishes  reasona- 
ble classifications  of  partidpatlng  and  non- 
partldpating  providers  of  items  and  serv- 
ices, the  plan  may  require  payments  in 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  items  and  services 
furnished  by  nonpartldpating  providers. 

(3)  Exception  fob  nipaopia  utilization.— 
A  health  benefit  plan  may  provide  for  co- 
payment  or  coinsurance  in  excess  of  the 
amount  permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  item  or  service  which  an  individual  ob- 
tains without  complying  with  any  reasona- 
ble procedures  established  by  the  plan  to 
ensure  the  effident  and  appropriate  utHlxa- 
tion  of  covered  services. 

(4)  LnaT  ON  OUT-OP-POCKXT  BXPXHXB.— 

(A)  OUT-OP-POCXXI   KXPKlfSKS   DSPINXD.— In 

this  section,  the  term  "out-of -pocket  ex- 
penses" means,  with  reject  to  an  employee 
in  a  plan  year,  amounts  payable  under  the 
plan  as  deductibles  and  oolnsuranoe  with  re- 
spect to  items  and  services  provided  tmder 
the  plan  and  furnished  in  tbe  plan  year  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  and  family  covered 
under  the  plan. 

(B)  C>UT-<V-POGXKT  LmiT  DBPINXD.- In  this 

section,  exc^t  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  the  term  "out-of-pocket  limit"  means 
for  a  plan  year  beginning  in— 

(1)  the  first  calendar  year  that  begins 
more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  $3,000,  or 

(U)  for  a  subsequent  calendar  year,  the 
out-of -packet  limit  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph tat  the  previous  calendar  year  tn- 
creaaed  by  the  percentage  Inereaae  tai  the 
f<>nt«mwr  price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
en  (UB.  dty  average,  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistlca)  iat  the  13- 
month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 
If  the  out-of-pocket  limit  oomputed  under 
dauae  (U)  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  It  should 


be  rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of 
$10. 

(C)  ALXBUUTIVX  OUT-OP-POCKR  LIIDT.— A 

health  benefit  plan  may  provide  for  an  out- 
of-poAet  limit  other  than  that  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)  If.  for  a  plan  year  with  re- 
qiect  to  an  employee  and  the  employee's 
famOy,  the  limit  does  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nuallaed  baxia)  10  percent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  in  the  plan  year. 
Pant  C— Osktipication  op  RaoicniAL 
iNSua^ 
SBC  m.  DUfflunoN  or  hbalib  DomtANCs  rb. 

CIONB. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  by  regula- 
tl<m  0.  7.  or  8  health  taisurance  regions  for 
purposes  of  this  part, 
sac  m.  PBOODic  canncAtHm  op  kbgional 


(a)  CoMpaimv*  Paocanmxs.— The  Secre- 
tary "t**"  establish  competitive  procedures 
for  the  periodic  certification  of  2,  3.  4.  or  6 
regional  insurers  for  each  health  insurance 
region  for  a  defined  period. 

(b)  Applications.- No  Insurer  may  be  cer- 
tified as  a  r^onal  Insurer  unless  it  submits 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  for  such  cer- 
tification in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes.  Each  such  applica- 
ticm  shall  indude— 

(1)  specific  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
health  benefit  plans  the  insurer  proposes  to 
offer  under  section  323(a)  as  a  regional  in- 
surer and 

(2)  such  information  needed  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  the  items  described  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(c)  CoNsisxaATioNS.- In  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  oertiflcatioD  as  regional  insurers, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider,  with  respect  to 
each  applicant— 

(1)  the  price  of  health  benefit  plans  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  applicant. 

(2)  the  quality  and  types  of  services  to  be 
provided  under  the  plans. 

(3)  the  experience  of  the  vpllcant  in  pro- 
viding and  '««"«g<"ff  health  benefit  plans, 
and 

(4)  the  financial  stability  of  the  applicant. 

(d)  CxariPiCATioN.- Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  regional 
insurers  for  each  health  insurance  region. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  the  regional  insurers  certi- 
fied under  this  section.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, the  Secretary  shaU  certify  5  regional  in- 
surers for  each  region. 

(e)  Evaluation  and  Dbcxktipication.— 
The  Secretary  shaU  periodically  evaluate 
the  performance  of  regional  insurets  under 
this  part.  Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
regional  insurer  is  not  substantially  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  part,  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportimity  for  a  hearing, 
may  terminate  the  certification  of  the  insur- 
er. In  such  a  case,  the  Secretary  may  provid- 
ed for  certification,  of  another  regional  in- 
surer for  the  health  insiuanoe  region  affect- 
ed. 

SBC  St*.  RBQUnXlIENTB  OP  BXCIONAL  IN8UKBI8. 

(a)  Plans  Mxtst  Oppie.- Each  regional  in- 
surer shall  offer,  to  employers  located  in  its 
health  Insurance  region— 

(1)  2  indemnity  plans  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl>- 

(A)  one  of  which  provides  only  the  mini- 
mum benefits  required  of  a  health  benefit 
plan,  and 

(B)  the  other  which  provides  beneflU  typ- 
ical of  the  benefits  offoed  under  compre- 
hensive health  benefit  plans  offered  in  the 
region:  and 


(2)  3  managed-care  plans  described  In  aub- 
aection  (bX3V- 

(A)  one  of  whldi  provMea  only  the  mini- 
mum benefits  required  of  a  health  benefit 
plan,  and 

(B)  the  other  which  provldea  benefits  typ- 
ical of  the  benefits  offered  under  compre- 
hensive health  benefit  plans  offered  in  the 
region. 

In  the  case  of  plans  deacribed  in  paragraidi 
(IXA)  or  (2XA),  a  regional  insurer  may  pro- 
vide optional,  additional  benefits  for  an  ad- 
ditional premium. 

(b)  Plans  DrarsiEin.- 

(1)  INBIMNITT  PLAN.— An  indemnity  idan 
deacribed  tai  this  subparagraph  Is  a  health 
bmefitplan— 

(A)  which  makes  payment  with  respect  to 
items  and  servloes  furnished  by  any  provid- 
er licensed  in  the  State  to  provide  the  Items 
and  aervlcea  if — 

(1)  the  provider  Is  a  type  of  inovlder  cov- 
ered under  the  plan: 

(11)  the  provider  is  not  exduded  from  re- 
ceiving payment  under  the  plan  on  the  basis 
of  fraud,  abuse,  or  incompetence  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  plan);  and 

(ill)  the  plan  doea  not  differentiate  in  pay- 
ment to  providers  under  the  plan  based  on  a 
contractual  arrangement  (or  lack  thereof) 
between  the  plan  and  the  provider,  and 

(B)  under  which  an  individual  incurs  an 
obligation  or  makes  payment  for  covered 
item  or  service  and  the  plan  reimburses  the 
individual  or  the  provider  of  such  servloes 
for  the  amounts  payable  for  such  item  or 
service  under  the  plan. 

(2)  MANAOBKuutx  PLAN.— A  managed-cape 
plan  deacribed  in  this  subparagra^  is  a 
health  benefit  plan  under  which  items  or 
services  must  generally  be  furnished 
dther— 

(A)  by  providers  having  a  contractual  rela- 
tionship with  the  plan,  or 

(B)  providers  taiduded  m  a  list  specified 
by  the  plan  which  oonslste  of  a  group  of 
providers  in  a  State  which  is  more  restricted 
than  aU  licensed  provldeis  in  the  State. 

(c)  Oommunitt-Ratbd  PEEMnma.— Subject 
to  section  324(bX2).  each  regional  taisurer 
shall  fix  premiums  for  the  plans  required 
under  subsection  (a)  under  a  community 
rating  system  for  all  employers.  An  insurer 
may  not  set  or  adjust  such  premiums  based 
on  the  age  or  gender  of  employees  (or  their 
families)  or  on  other  factors  relating  to  the 
projected  or  acual  use  of  health  servloes 
under  the  plan. 

SBC  SM.  mSCBLLANBOUS  PBOVI8ION& 

(a)  SuBOONTaAcra.- Each  regional  Insurer 
may  enter  into  subcontracts  with  otho'  enti- 
tles in  carrying  out  this  part. 

(b)  Abkanckkxnts  With  Small  Buaonaa- 

B8.— 

(1)  In  oenebai.- The  Secretary  ahall  en- 
courage regional  insurers  to  enter  into  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  entitles  repre- 
senting groups  of  small  businesses  (such  as 
small  business  servloe  bureaus  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce)  for  the  provision  of  ad- 
ministrative servloeB  with  reapect  to  amaU 
businesses  enrolled  in  plans  offered  by  the 
insurers. 

(2)  PBxmuM  BEOUcnoN.— Each  such  insur- 
er shall  reduce  the  premiums  otherwlae 
charged  for  such  plans  to  such  small  bud- 
neases  by  an  amount  which  reflects  the 
value  of  such  administrative  seivlcea. 

(c)  Technical  assutancb.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  asslatanre  and  en- 
rollment f  oims  to  employen  required  under 
section  301(bX2)  to  provide  health  benefit 
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Within  6  month!  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tbia  Act.  the  Secretary  ahaU 
pubUah  a  notice  of  propoaed  rule  maUnc  to 
carry  oat  thla  title.  Within  one  year  after 
audi  date,  the  Secretary  ahaU  promulgate 
final  rulea  to  carry  out  thia  title.  Such 
notiee  "**  fhial  rulea  ahaO  be  made  In  ac- 
eordanoe  with  aecUcn  SU  of  title  B,  United 
StataaOode. 


such  a  violation  or  to  compel  wwipllance 
with  auch  requirement. 

(2)  Coeia  an  ma.— In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedlut  under  thla  subaectlon.  the  court,  in 
Ita  diacretlon.  may  allow  the  party  brining 
the  action  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  costs  If  the  party  substantially  pre- 
vaila. 

(3)  Nones.—  At  least  IS  days  before  the 
date  a  party  bringa  an  acticm  under  this  sub- 
section, the  party  shall  give  notice  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
ney OeneraL  Such  notice  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  violation  and  the  court 
in  which  the  action  will  be  brought. 

TITLE  IV— EKFKCri  VE  DATE 


(a)  Cnm.  Moibt  Pbuitt  Aoaimi  Pai- 


UMI 


(1)  10  FBcanr  or  tox&l  waan.- Any  non- 
govenmental  employer  which  does  not 
comply  with  section  S03(c>  or  the  require- 
ments of  section  SWKa)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  or  section  SOKa)  of  tbe 
Mir  Labor  Standards  Act  of  IMS  in  any  cal- 
endar year  la  subject  to  a  dvfl  penalty  of 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  employer's  expenditures  for 
mtm  tor  employeea  in  that  year. 

(S)  AssnaupT  wufuuaa.- A  dvU  money 
penalty  under  thla  suhaecti<m  shall  be  as- 
aeased  by  tbe  Secretary  and  collected  In  a 
dvfl  action  brought  by  the  TTnited  States  in 
a  noited  Statea  diatrlct  court  The  Secretary 
abaU  not  aaseas  such  a  penalty  on  an  em- 
ployer until  the  employer  has  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  on  audi  charge. 

(S)  Amouir  or  PBULTT.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromiae.  tbe  Secretary 
shaD  *«''■''*—■  the  gravity  of  the  noncompli- 
ance and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  employer  charged  in  attempting  to 
achieve  rai^  compllanoe  after  notification 
of  noncompUanee  by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  JuNCiAL  asviBW.— In  any  dvfl  action 
brought  to  review  the  assessment  of  such  a 
penalty  or  to  collect  such  a  penalty,  the 
court  ahall.  at  tbe  request  of  any  party  to 
such  action,  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  as- 
aeasment  of  tbe  penalty,  unless  in  a  prior 
actkB  such  a  trial  de  novo  was  held  on  the 

(b)    IJSBIUTT    TO    Im>IVIOUALS    FOB    OAM- 

Msa.— Any  nongovernmental  employer  that 
knowing  doea  not  comply  with  section 
WXc)  w  the  requirements  of  section 
XWl(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or 
aectkn  aOl(a)  of  the  VWr  iMbar  Standards 
Act  of  lOM  shall  be  liable  for  damages  (in- 
dudtaig  health  care  coeta  incurred)  to  the 
employee  or  the  employee's  family  resulting 
from  sudi  faflure  to  comply. 

(e)  Stan  DnuomuTT  won  Public  Hxalih 
BMvma  Act  9umam.—Vm  a  provlsirai  making 
Statea  and  political  subdtviaiana  thereof  in- 
ellgflile  for  funds  under  the  PubUc  Health 
Servioe  Act  if  they  fafl  to  enroU  employees 
under  health  benefit  plana,  aee  section 
3Ml(bXl)ofsuehAet. 

(d)  iMutTiva  tbBJB.— 

(1)  la  oannai.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
any  individual  injured  or  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  the  require- 
mento  of  section  WMc),  section  3301(a)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  or  sectkm 
Ml(a)  of  the  PWr  Uriwr  Standards  Act  of 
mt  may  bring  an  action  in  an  appropriate 
dMrlet  court  of  the  United  Statea  to  enjotai 


SMC  Ml.  RmcnVE  DATS. 

(a)  OKinBAL  RuLX.— Thla  Act,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  shaU  take 
effect  on  January  1  of  the  second  year  that 
begina  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  SraciAL  TiAMsmoH.— In  the  case  of  an 
employer  which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act,  has  in  effect  a  health  ben- 
efit plan,  this  Act,  and  the  smendments 
made  by  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  untfl  the 
first  day  of  the  second  plan  year  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BBC  4tl  POUCT  BBSPBCriNG  ADOmONAL  BKNE- 
IIIU, 

(a)  III  OniXBAi.- After  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  employer  will  be  re- 
quired under  title  IH  to  provide  any  health 
benefit  In  addition  to  the  benefits  required 
to  be  provided  under  section  312(a)  (as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  unless — 

(1)  such  additional  health  benefit  is  for  a 
service  which  State  medicaid  plans  (under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  are  re- 
quired to  cover  for  individuals  recehring 
cash  assistance  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  before  the  enactment  of  such  require- 
ment, the  benefits  and  costs  of  requiring  the 
provision  of  such  additional  health  benefit 
have  been  analyzed  and  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

(b)  CoHsnnaATioiTs.— (1)  In  carrying  out 
subaecticm  (aX2)  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  proposed  additional  health  ben- 
efit, the  (ingress  shall  request  a  report 
from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
the  Institute  of  Medldne  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  a  public  or  non- 
profit entity  with  expertise  relating  to 
health  benefits.  Any  such  report  shall— 

(A)  analyze  and  summarize  such  proposed 
additional  health  benefit;  and 

(B)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  economic 
and  health  Impacts  of  such  propoaed  addi- 
tional health  benefit. 

(2)  Any  such  report  shaU  be  prepared  in 
consultation  with  Interested  members  of  the 
public  and  with  individiials  and  entitles 
having  expertise  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed additional  health  benefit. 

Actuarial  Rxsxaxch  Corp., 
ilntiandaie,  VA,  May  18, 1987. 
Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kbhmkut, 
Hart  Senate  Building, 
WaAington,  DC 

DxAX  SxKATOB  Kxhhxdy:  We  have  re- 
viewed your  proposal  to  require  employers 
to  provide  a  minimimi  package  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  employeea  and  their  de- 
pendents. SmaU  onployeri  (less  than  35  em- 
ployees) that  do  not  now  offer  health  insur- 
ance would  be  required  to  Join  regional 
poola,  through  which  Insurers  would  offer 
competing  options.  The  choice  of  option 
would  be  made  by  the  onployees  in  annual 


enrollment  periods.  There  would  be  no  pre- 
existing condition  dauaea  or  acreenlng  of 
appllcanta. 

Based  on  our  understanding  of  the  pro- 
poaal  derived  from  meetings  with  your  staff, 
we  have  derived  estimates  of  the  average 
cost  to  small  employers  to  purchaae  the  in- 
surance throu^  the  regional  poola. 

Soarosi  and  ifettoda.— We  have  developed 
cost  estimates  using  our  general  modd  of 
health  expenditures  by  population  group 
derived  from  the  National  Medical  Care  Ex- 
pauUtures  Survey,  the  RAND  Health  Insur- 
ance Experiment,  and  tbe  Natitmal  Health 
Expenditures  estimatea  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  The  tech- 
niques used  in  devdoping  the  ARC  modd 
are  similar  to  those  used  by  our  firm  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  National  Health  Insurance 
propoMds  in  past  years  for  both  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress.  We  have  also  tested 
the  techniques  involved  in  preparing  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  private  health  insur- 
ance programa  for  a  number  of  private 
sector  clients. 

Cott  of  J>acilcaiwL— The  proposal  specifies 
that  the  mtwimmn  required  package  would 
consist  of  medically  necessary  physician 
care,  hospital  care,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
pregnancy  and  well-baby  care.  Co-payments 
would  be  20  percent  on  all  services  and  de- 
ductibles would  be  a  maximum  of  $280  per 
individual  and  3500  per  family.  There  would 
be  a  required  stop-loss  "catastrophic"  limit 
for  covered  services  of  $3,000  per  family.  In 
addition,  prenatal  and  weU-baby  care  would 
be  provided  without  co-payments  or  deducti- 
bles. All  benefits  except  prenatal  and  weU- 
baby  care  would  be  subject  to  an  actuarial 
equivalency  test  that  would  aUow  higher  de- 
ductibles and  co-payments  to  be  applied  if 
additional  benefits  were  offered. 

I  estimate  the  annual  per  worker  cost  of 
an  employer-provided  insurance  policy 
paying  for  services  on  an  indemnity  basis 
meeting  these  standards  at  $1,186  in  1988 
(including  aU  claims  Incurred  and  adminis- 
trative expenses).  Thirty-eight  dollars  of 
this  total  is  for  prenatal  and  weU-baby  care. 
This  average  cost  is  comprised  of  an  individ- 
ual cost  we  estimate  at  $642  anniially  and  a 
family  cost  of  $1,631.  The  cost  is  estimated 
over  all  employees  of  small  employers  and 
their  dependents,  exduding  the  self  em- 
ployed. Regional  differences  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  could  cause  these  estimates  to 
vary  by  25%  if  census  regions  are  used. 

I  believe  that  substantial  savings  can  be 
made  if  this  package  is  provided  through  an 
effective  managed  care  system  such  as  an 
HMO  or  PPO.  HMOs  have  demonstrated 
the  capadty  to  lower  costs  as  much  as  25% 
relative  to  fee  for  service  care,  and  PPOs 
have  obtained  discounts  that  average  as 
much  as  10%  to  15%  from  providers,  and  the 
proQ>ect  of  additional  savings  from  man- 
aged care  and  incentivea  to  use  efficient  pro- 
viders. If  an  average  savings  of  15%  was  ob- 
tained, the  average  cost  per  employee  would 
be  $1,008  per  woricer. 

Smatt  BuHneu  Savinos.—The  system  of 
regional  contractors  described  in  your  bill 
should  reduce  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
provided  to  smaU  businesses  with  less  than 
25  employees  compared  to  the  average  cost 
of  purchasing  comparable  insurance  under 
current  market  conditions.  This  reflects  our 
projectton  that  administrative  costs  would 
average  around  13%  of  premluma  under 
your  proposed  system  of  competitive  offer- 
ings by  naUoaal  contractors  that  dlminatieB 
screening  of  new  applicants  and  the  cost  of 
agents'  oommtasions  and  other  sales  and 
placement  expenses.  We  estimate  the  aver- 


age cost  of  adminlataring  smaU  group  cases 
under  current  conditions  aa  over  30%  of  pre- 
miums (and  up  to  50%  of  premiums  for  the 
smallsat  groupa).  Additional  savings  may  be 
obtained  through  participation  by  HMOs 
and  PPOs  in  the  regional  offerings,  and  the 
incentive  that  employers  have  to  minimise 
thdr  outlays. 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  addlticmal 
queatimis,  please  call  on  us. 
Sinoaely, 

Oordon  R.  TrapnOl.  F.S.A., 
President* 

•  lir.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Kkhhkdy  this 
morning  in  (xxsponsorlng  minimum  es- 
sential health  <»re  legislation. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  bring  a 
new  era  In  American  health  care,  one 
that  will  be  (»nstructed  by  Govern- 
ment and  private-sector  cooperation, 
not  through  expensive  or  experimen- 
tal efforts  by  Government  alone. 

The  legislation  would  require  aU  em- 
ployers to  provide  a  basic  minimum 
package  of  health  insurance  coverage 
to  their  employees  and  the  dependents 
of  their  employees.  The  package 
would  include  basic  hospital  and  phy- 
sician care,  diagnostic  test,  prenatal 
care,  infant  care  and  preventive  care 
for  children.  Employers  would  have  to 
pay  at  least  80  percent  of  the  premi- 
ums. Workers'  deductibles  would  be 
limited  to  $250  for  an  individual  and 
$500  for  a  family.  Each  employee 
would  not  have  to  pay  more  than  20 
percent  of  each  medical  bill  or  $2,000 
of  total  out-of-p(x:ket  expenses. 

By  requiring  that  all  employers  offer 
a  basic  minimum  package  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  workers  and  their 
dependents,  this  proposal  addresses 
the  potentially  tragic  situation  37  mil- 
lion uninsured  Americans  face  every 
day  in  securing  decent  health  care.  As 
the  health  care  market  has  become 
more  competitive  and  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  have  cut  back,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  community 
hospitals  to  finance  the  charity  care 
that  has  traditionally  been  available 
to  the  seriously  ill  who  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  Gov- 
ernment Is  engaged  In  vigorously  as- 
suring national  seciulty,  the  security 
of  American  health  has  never  been  as 
fragile.  Lack  of  insurance  translates  to 
inability  to  obtain  essential  care  and 
increased  mortality,  morbidity,  and 
social  costs.  Last  year  alone,  according 
to  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion, 1  million  Americans  sought 
health  care,  but  were  refused  services 
because  they  could  not  pay,  more  than 
13  million  did  not  even  seek  care  they 
needed  because  they  could  not  afford 
it.  How  can  we  expect  our  businesses, 
indeed  our  Nation,  to  thrive,  if  the 
backbone  of  our  work  force  itself  is 
not  thriving? 

While  many  Americans  already  have 
health  insurance  coverage  and  most 
receive  it  through  the  worl^lace.  the 
largest  single  group  of  those  unin- 
sured—a full  two-thirds  of  the  37  mil- 


lion—are workers  and  their  depend- 
ents. This  proposal,  then,  is  not  a  radi- 
cal one.  It  simply  extends  the  private 
insurance  system  that  has  served  the 
majority  of  Americans  so  well,  without 
extending  the  Federal  bureaucracy  or 
regulatory  apparatus.  Just  as  employ- 
ees are  guaranteed  a  TniniTnniw  wage, 
participation  in  the  Social  Security 
and  Medicaid  programs,  and  unem- 
plojmient  and  workman's  compensa- 
tion insurance,  so,  too,  should  they  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  health  in- 
surance on  the  Job.  Because  more  than 
half  of  uninsured  Americans  have  a 
family  member  who  works  more  than 
36  hours  a  week,  a  mandatory  cover- 
age law  would  extend  health  insurance 
coverage  to  a  minimum  of  20  million 
Americans. 

The  businesses  that  are  not  provid- 
ing health  insiurance  to  their  workers 
are  disproportionately— but  not  exclu- 
sively—small. Approximately  48  per- 
(%nt  of  the  uninsured  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  firms  of  25  workers  or  less. 
Now  I  realize  that  small  businesses 
fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  absorb 
the  costs  of  providing  health  insur- 
ance coverage  without  threatening 
their  own  survival.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses that  very  real  concern  by  es- 
tablishing a  structured  choice  sjrstem 
In  each  geographic  region.  Small  busi- 
nesses would  be  aggregated  into  larger 
insurance  units  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  (»mmunity  rating,  group  purchas- 
ing power,  and  lower  administrative 
costs.  What  we  have  to  recognlsse  is 
that  all  businesses— large  and  small 
alike— have  a  responsibility  to  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  affording  their  em- 
ployees adequate  access  to  health  care. 
The  proposal  will  essentially  promote 
equity  among  businesses.  Under  the 
ciurent  system,  medical  costs  unin- 
sured Ameri<»ns  incur  are  passed  on 
to  businesses  that  do  Insure  their 
workers  in  the  form  of  higher  hospital 
charges  and  insurance  premiums. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  each  and 
every  American  access  to  essential 
health  care.  This  legislation  takes  an 
important  first  step  toward  secniring 
that  access.  Without  a  commitment  to 
adequate  health  care,  this  Nation 
cannot  go  forward  in  science  or  busi- 
ness or  education  or  any  other  sector 
of  society  through  which  our  progress 
grows.  I  urge  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  this  criti<»lly  needed  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi.  and  Mr.  Hicht): 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  as  a  way  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  storage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve is  necessary  and  that  is  intended 
to  help  restore  credibility  to  our  na- 
tional program  of  high  level  nudear 
waste  diqwsal  and  to  help  put  the 
pnxsess  back  on  track. 

Knowing  how  this  body  works.  I  rec- 
ognize that  significant  effort  was  ex- 
pended in  crafting  the  Nuclear  Waste 
PoUcy  Act  [NWPA]  passed  in  1982.  It 
should  not  have  been  easy  fashioning 
a  compromise  considering  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  legislation  was 
so  signifi<»nt  and  that  the  views  of  the 
various  parties  were  so  strongly  hdd. 

Yet.  events  of  the  past  year  demon- 
strate to  me  that  we  need  to  reassess 
ova  nuclear  waste  policy.  First,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  clearly  flout- 
ed congressional  intent  as  exiwessed  In 
the  NWPA.  Their  actions  have  result- 
ed in  fracturing  a  fragile  oompromlse 
built  aroimd  carefully  balanced  re- 
gional Interests.  The  consequence  of 
DOE'S  decision  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone efforts  related  to  developing  a 
second  high-level  waste  repository  is  a 
clear  rift  between  East  and  West  in 
this  emotionally  charged  issue. 

Second,  as  I  have  studied  the  techni- 
cal questions  in  detail  during  the  past 
year,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  basic  approach  of  the  NWPA 
is  flawed.  Under  the  act,  we  would 
first  build  a  permanent,  deep  under- 
ground storage  facility  to  house  highly 
radioactive  nu<dear  wastes,  some  of 
which  are  so  hot  that  they  lose  their 
radioactivity  at  the  rate  of  only  50  per- 
cent every  10,000  years.  Only  then- 
after  we  had  so  committed  ourselves 
and  future  generations— would  we  de- 
velop a  site  for  above-ground  tempo- 
rary storage  of  wastes. 

Quite  simply,  the  i4>proach  taken  in 
the  NWPA  is  the  reverse  of  what  logic 
tells  us  is  Impropriate.  If  we  can  store 
these  extremely  dangerous  materials 
above  ground  for  a  reasonable  period 
we  wiU  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  continue  to  add  to  our  relatively 
skimpy  body  of  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  storage  of  nuclear  materials, 
we  also  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to 
spend  more  time  doing  the  kind  of  de- 
tailed woiit  and  study  of  potential  per- 
manent repositories  which  should  be 
done  before  we  can  have  confldenoe  in 
long-term  storage. 

It  is  time  for  a  mid-course  correc- 
tion. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will.  I  believe,  get  us  on  track 
and  allow  us  to  deal  effectively  and  re- 
sponsibly with  the  nu(dear  wastes 
which  continue  to  build  up  across  the 
Nation. 

Bfr.  President,  along  with  the  bill  I 
am  sulnnitting  a  detailed  seetlon-by- 
section  analysis  which  explains  the 
various  provisions.  For  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  briefly  what 
is  intmded  by  this  legislation. 
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FInt.  the  liill  in«firt»t«»  an  S-year 
PMM  In  the  Pennenent  Repoettcgy 
Pragnm  ngti^Tir*"^  In  the  NWPA. 
•nie  profnm  would  ewentlelly  be  put 
on  hold  unto  January  SI,  1998.  During 
the  pause,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or would  be  reaponaible  for  oooducting 
a  natlonvlde  nurey  and  idmtifylng 
the  moat  promiitnc  iwtential  sites  for 
a  pennanent  repository  without 
ncud  for  whether  the  sites  are  on 


Bepond.  under  the  legislation  the 
Seoetary  of  Biergy  is  authorised  to 
buHd  three  moottored  retrievable  stor- 
age OCRS]  f  adUUes  in  addition  to  the 
ftufi*  ffedllty  contemplated  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  facilities  would  be  geo- 
graphically dispersed  in  four  regions, 
taking  into  account  where  the  waste  is 
panMtDced.  In  genoal,  the  idea  is  to 
store  the  waste  in  the  region  where 
the  waste  is  produced.  This  would 
raduce  rffnirid*»'»**'y  the  potential  for 
transportation-related  problons  in 
moving  the  wastes  from  where  they 
are  oeated  to  the  storage  facilities.  At 
tbe  Mme  time,  the  bill  would  provide 
all  States  with  more  authority  than 
they  now  have  to  rmulate  the  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  wastes  within 
tbdr  borders. 

Third,  the  bill  would  prevent  siting  a 
geologic  repository  in  any  State  where 
an  MRS  facility  is  located.  Another 
benefit  to  affected  SUtes  Is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bai  providing  $100  million 
each  year  for  MRS  States  in  compen- 
sation for  the  long-term  use  of  the 
i«w/i  finrt  environment.  This  is  a  com- 
plementary provision  to  the  proposal 
of  flmstnr  JoBmroif's  bill.  S.  839.  re- 
garding payments  to  repository  and 
MRS  States. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  addition- 
al spending  for  research  into  alterna- 
tives to  deep  geologic  storage  such  as 
subaeabed  dinwsaL  Such  research 
hasnt  been  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  since  passage  of  the 
act  in  1982  and  is  now  not  being 
funded  at  alL 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  bold 
steps  now  to  refashicm  a  national  con- 
sensus on  nuclear  waste  dlQMMal.  To 
do  so  wUl  not  require  walking  away 
from  the  efforts  we  have  already 
made.  I  want  to  ^tnph««t«»  that  the 
1^^^>ftiftn  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  not  intended  to  divert  us  from  the 
effort  to  develop  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory for  high  level  nuclear  waste. 
Under  the  bill,  we  will  build  a  perma- 
nent repository  that  would  be  operat- 
ing by  the  year  3018.  But  between  now 
and  then,  we  would  take  what  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary  steps  first  to  con- 
tain current  wastes  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  us  to  monitor  them  carefully 
and  also  make  abaoluteU^  sure  that  the 
pennanent  site  we  select  is  the  best 
site  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-seetlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Raooan. 


Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Raooao,  as  follows: 
8Bcno>-BT-8Bcnoii  Amaltsii 
■■cnoiia 
Sectloa   3    unendB   the   Nudear   Waste 
FoUey  Act  of  1983  by  addlns  at  the  end  of 
SubUUe  C  of  TtUe  I  of  the  Act  leddatlon 
authorlitais  the  develomnent  and  oonstruo- 
tlon  of  reglODal  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age (MRS)  fadlltiea  for  the  atorase  of  the 
natton'a  high-level  radloactiTe  waste. 
Sec  14S  nudinQi. 

Sec.  lM(a)  Aupension  of  Repoiitorg  Pro- 
grnim.— Upon  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Kneny'i  repoaltary  procnun  Is 
■uvended  until  January  SI.  1908. 

Sec.  146(b)  ConHnuatUm  of  Ou  RepoH- 
tory  Proanm.-0^a\Di  the  suapenaion 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  la  directed 
to  conduct  a  national  aurvey  of  potaitlally 
suitable  sites  for  a  den>  geoloclc  repository 
for  high-level  nuclear  waste,  without  bias  to 
federal  sites.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  submit  his  list  and  recranmendatlons 
of  at  least  nine  sites  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secre- 
tary") by  January  1. 1996. 

The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a  study  on 
the  need  for  a  second  r^xMltory  procram 
based  on  estimates  of  the  generation  of 
spent  fuel  effects  of  the  BOtS  program,  and 
other  technological  or  policy  changes.  Such 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
January  1. 1998. 

By  July  1,  1998.  the  President,  upon  the 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  rec- 
ommend at  least  one  site  for  characteriza- 
tion as  a  repository.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  revised  timetable  for  the 
licensiug  and  development  of  the  repository, 
including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
existing  law. 

If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  a  second 
repository  Is  necessary,  he  shall  recommend 
to  the  President  at  least  one  site  for  charac- 
terization as  a  second  repository  by  July  1. 
2003.  Such  a  site  shall  be  in  a  different  geo- 
logic medium  from  the  first  repository. 

Sec.  147(a)  AuOiorUation  of  MRS  FacUi- 
(iea— The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized 
to  construct  three  regional  MRS  facilities, 
in  addition  to  the  facility  ahready  contem- 
plated under  existing  law. 

Sec  147(b)  smno  Criteria.— The  sites  for 
these  f  aciliUes  shaU  be  selected  through  the 
application  of  the  following  criteria:  (a) 
technical  guidelines  laid  out  in  section 
112(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act  of 
1982:  (b)  proximity  to  the  source  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  nuclear  power;  (c)  minimization  of 
the  distance  f  nmi  the  nuclear  powerplant  to 
the  MRS  facility;  (d)  existing  federal  facili- 
ties shall  be  given  priority  over  non-federal 
sites;  (e)  facillUes  licensed  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  also  be  given 
priority. 

Sec  147(c)  MRS  itejrionj.— The  Secretary 
■h^ii  select  one  site  in  three  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing regions  which  do  not  already  contain 
an  MRS  facility.  These  regions  reflect  to 
the  greater  extent  poadble  the  regional  dis- 
trlbutkm  of  the  nation's  nadear  power  gen- 
eratkm. 

(1)  tfortheoMt  MU-AOantie:  Connecticut. 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire.  New  Tork,  New 
Jeraey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  District  of 
ColtmiUa  and  Maryland. 

(3)  SouOuoMf  Alabama.  Florida,  Oeorgia, 
MIsBisalppI,  North  Carolina,  Tenneaaee, 
South   Carolina,   Virginia,   West  ^Hrglnla, 


(S)  Midtoet  North  Centrat  Indiana, 
KaiMaa,  u««^Higan,  Mlnneaota,  Mlaaouri, 
Ohio,  Wlsocmaln,  minota,  Kentw^.  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 
(4)  We$t  Jtocfcy  Mountain:  all  other  states. 
Sec  148  CMdeHnea— Within  one  year 
after  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
guidelines  for  the  selection  of  the  three  ad- 
ditional MRS  sttea.  The  Secretary  ahall 
submit  these  gul<kdlnes  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protectloo  AgOKy  and  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commtalon  for  review.  Their  com- 
ments shall  be  Incorporated  Into  the  final 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary  within 
two  years  ttber  enactment. 

Sec  149(a)  SiMiw.— Three  years  after  the 
final  guidelines  are  lasued.  the  Secretary 
■hall  submit  to  Congress  a  list  of  potentially 
suitable  sites  for  an  MRS. 

One  year  after  lasulng  this  initial  list,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  list  recommend- 
ing three  sites  for  an  MRS  with  an  environ- 
mental assessment  of  each  site.  Additional- 
ly, he  win  submit  to  C^ongress  proposals  for 
the  development  and  construction  of  an 
MRS  facility  at  each  of  these  sites,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  three  alternative  sites.  The  Sec- 
retary and  other  Involved  federal  agencies 
Mhaii  also  enter  into  consultation  with  af- 
fected states  and  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  149(b)  CJofutrucWon.— Two  years 
after  recommending  the  three  sites,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  commence  construction  of  three 
MRS  facilities,  to  be  completed  and  avaU- 
able  for  acceptance  of  waste  by  January  31, 
2002. 

Sec  149(c)  ProAiMMon.— No  deep  geologic 
repository  may  be  constructed  in  any  state 
in  which  a  MRS  Is  developed. 

Sec.  149(d)  Within  Region  Storage— Vpon 
beginning  operations  at  each  of  the  four 
MRS  facilities  authorized,  any  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  or  located  In  one 
of  the  four  regions  described  in  section  147 
ShaU  thereafter  be  stored  within  such 
region. 

Five  years  after  enactment,  persons  gener- 
ating or  holding  title  to  any  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  shall  either  elect  to  store 
this  waste  in  a  MRS  facility,  or.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  proride  for 
the  storage  of  such  waste  at  the  site  where 
it  is  stored  or  generated. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  estimates  for  the  volume  of 
waste  to  be  stored  at  MRS  facillUes  in  each 
region  and  volume  of  waste  to  be  stored  at 
the  source  of  generation.  Based  on  these  es- 
timates, the  Secretary  shall  develop  specific 
design  and  engineering  criteria  for  the  MRS 
facilities,  however  each  facility  shall:  1) 
have  at  least  a  15,000  metric  ton  capacity,  3) 
be  capable  of  storing  waste  for  50  years. 

The  Secretary  may  reduce  the  annual  ob- 
ligations for  facilities  electing  on-site  stor- 
age to  a  level  consistent  with  the  reduced 
need  of  the  overall  nuclear  waste  program, 
though  not  lower  than  25  percent  of  the 
current  1  mil  per  kilowatt/hour  fee.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  submit  a  new  estimate 
of  funding  for  nuclear  waste  program  activi- 
ties and  utilities  electing  at-reactor  storage 
In  the  annual  fee  adequacy  report  required 
under  current  law. 

Sec  150(a)  Imvact  AttUtance  and 
Omnia— The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  affected  States  and  Tribes  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  116(c),  118(b)  and 
141(f)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 

Sec.  160(b)  LtMO-Term  Payments.— In  ad- 
dition to  payments  authorized  under  cur- 
rent Uw,  each  affected  sUte  or  Tribe  shaU 


receive  $100  mlllloD  annually  from  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  fund.  Payments  will  start  upon 
aooeptanoe  of  the  first  waste  shipments. 
Any  state  receiving  such  payments  shall 
direct  not  leas  than  one-half  of  these  funds 
to  units  of  general  local  government  affect- 
ed by  the  MRS.  Annual  payments  shall  be 
made  for  the  life  of  the  MRS  f aclllty. 
sscnoii  3 

Section  3  amends  Section  222  of  title  n  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  to  au- 
thorize research  Into  alternatives  for  the 
permanent  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste. 

Sec  232(a)  Alternative  Diapo$al  Re- 
search.- The  Secretary  shall  continue  and 
accelerate  reaearch  and  development  of  al- 
ternative methods  and  technologies  for  dis- 
posing of  high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Sec  333(b)  Su6tea{>ed  Consortium.- 
M^thin  60  days  of  enactment,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  university-based  consorti- 
um of  leading  universities  and  research  cen- 
ters to  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
seabed  disposal  of  high-level  waste.  The 
consortium  shall  submit  a  final  report  on  its 
research  and  activities  by  December  31, 
1995. 

Sec.  333(c)  Funding.— $liO  million  is  au- 
thorized for  the  subseabed  consortium,  and 
$50  million  is  authorized  for  research  Into 
other  alternative  disposal  methods. 

SBCnOII4 

Section  4  amends  section  IDS  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  by  pro- 
viding additional  authority  to  states  to  regu- 
late the  transportation  of  nuclear  waste 
within  their  boundaries. 

Sec  105(d)  PermittitOe  StaU  Regula- 
tioiL—A  state  or  political  subdivision  may 
regulate  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  by:  (A)  designating  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  and 
restricting  the  use  of  such  routes  unless  no 
practical  alternative  exists;  (B)  requiring 
transportation  permits  and  Imposing  fees 
provided  they  are  not  shown  to  be  uiu«a- 
sonable  in  relation  to  the  costs  incurred  by 
that  State  for  emergency  response  and 
other  services;  (C)  requiring  driver  training; 
(D)  requiring  shippers  to  provide  documen- 
tation on  shipments  moving  through  that 
SUte. 

Such  regulations  shall  not  Impose  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  Interstate  commerce.* 

By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself,    Mr.    HoLLmos,    Mr. 
IHOUTX,    Mr.    DAirroKTH,    Mr. 
Triblk,     BCr.     Prxssler,     Mi. 
Ford,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.   (3oitK, 
Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Sasser,   and 
Mr.  Warhsr): 
S.  1267.  A  bUl  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  ^propriations  for  the  n.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.    Stdence,    and 
Transportation. 

0  J.  TKAVSL  AMD  TOUHISM  ADMIinsnATIOir 
AUTHOUZAnOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t(xlay  I  rise  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  fimds  for  the  n.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
roSTTAJ. 

Located  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I^TTA  is  our  lead  Federal 
agency  in  travel  and  tourism.  Its  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  promote  the  United 


States  as  an  international  travel  desti- 
nation. More  precisely,  this  agency's 
Job  is  to  lure  foreign  tourists  and  for- 
eign exchange  into  this  country. 

My  experience  with  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  predates  by  many  years 
my  ascension  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Tourism.  More  than  a 
decade  ago,  when  I  was  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  I  became  convinced 
that  this  was  a  growth  industry  that 
could  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  State. 

I  merely  took  a  good  look  aroimd 
me— at  our  renowned  natural  beauty, 
our  white  water  rivers,  our  sld  slopes, 
our  rich  history.  These  features  were 
all  part  of  a  marketable  product  called 
travel  and  tourism— one  which,  if  nur- 
tured properly,  could  become  a  major 
employer  in  the  State. 

We  instituted  the  "Travel  West  Vir- 
ginia" program.  We  placed  television 
ads  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  region— Pittsburgh,  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia. 
We  got  the  word  out  about  this  great 
vacation  spot  that  is  right  on  their 
doorstep. 

It  was  a  tremendous  success.  In  10 
years  we  tripled  the  size  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's tourism  industry.  It  is  now  the 
third  largest  employer  in  the  State, 
providing  paychecks  for  nearly  28,000 
West  Virginians.  Tourists  spend  nearly 
$3.5  million  per  day  in  the  State.  And 
the  various  governmental  entities 
around  the  State  pick  up  a  total  of 
$128  million  in  annual  tax  revenues 
from  this  industry. 

Various  States  and  regions  across 
the  Nation  have  their  own  success  sto- 
ries to  tell.  In  fact,  tourism  is  now  the 
first,  second,  or  third  largest  industry 
in  more  than  40  States. 

Nationally,  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  continues  to  experiences  ex- 
plosive growth.  It  has  liecome  our 
second  largest  private  employer  and 
our  third  largest  retail  industry,  at 
nearly  $270  billion  a  year  in  receipts 
and  more  than  5V^  million  Jobs.  More 
than  360,000  of  those  Jobs  were  cre- 
ated Just  last  year. 

The  vast  inajority  of  these  travel 
dollars  are  generated  by  Americans. 
However,  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  is  also  showing  steady  growth. 
Last  year,  more  than  22  million  for- 
eign visitors  spent  some  $16  billion  in 
the  U.S.  market.  Those  numt>ers  are 
expected  to  grow  by  about  5  percent  in 
each  of  the  next  several  years. 

At  a  time  when  our  trade  imbalance 
has  soared  to  an  unprecedented  level, 
tourism  takes  on  added  importance  as 
one  of  this  coimtry's  top  export  items. 
In  fact,  it  is  our  second  largest  export. 
We  even  have  a  $1  billion  trade  sur- 
plus with  Japan.  World  economic  de- 
veloi»nent  and  advancements  in  tecdi- 
nology  are  sure  to  bring  about  even 
greater  expansion  in  the  world  travel 
market,  which  in  turn  means  tremen- 


dous opportunities  to  increase  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

But  it  wcm't  hanien  automatically. 
There  are  literally  scores  of  nations 
out  there  fighting  for  their  share  of 
this  expanding  market  Many  of  them 
spend  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
to  promote  themselves.  If  we  in  the 
United  States  are  to  maintain  and  per- 
haps increase  our  own  share,  well 
have  to  be  right  in  there  fightbig  for 
it. 

If  there's  one  thing  I  learned  about 
tourism  from  my  experience  as  a  Gov- 
ernor, it  is  this:  If  you  want  to  be  a 
successful  travel  destination  you  have 
to  actively  promote— you  have  to  get 
the  word  out. 

That's  why  Congress,  in  1981,  cre- 
ated the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  gave  it  the  missi<m  of 
promoting  the  United  States  as  an 
international  travel  destination.  Two 
weeks  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  chair- 
ing a  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  this  reau- 
thorization Issue.  We  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  this  agency's  very  capable  di- 
rector. Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Donna  Tuttle.  who  told  us  about  the 
exciting  programs  and  initiatives  she 
and  her  staff  are  currently  undertak- 
ing. 

Through  a  program  called  coopera- 
tive advertising,  USTTA  is  able  to 
transform  minimal  budgetary  re- 
sources into  a  significant  overseas 
marketing  program.  The  lion's  share 
of  the  funds  to  pay  for  this  advertising 
actually  comes  from  the  private 
sector.  USTTA  provides  the  mai^eUng 
expertise,  and  then  coordinates  vari- 
ous private  businesses  and  State  or 
local  governments  into  promotional 
packages.  In  its  most  recent  venture, 
USTTA  is  sponsoring  a  television  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  Great  Britain 
aimed  at  luring  travelers  from  that 
country  to  our  New  England  States. 
This  iMwipaign  represents  USTTA's 
first  attempt  at  television  advertising 
and  it  certainly  is  an  exciting  develop- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  tourism  industry  is  highly 
diverse.  It  includes  a  number  of  large 
corporations,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
it  is  comprised  of  small  businesses- 
businesses  which  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  reach  out  and  attract 
forei^i  travelers.  USTTA  not  only 
provides  them  access  to  foreign  adver- 
tising markets,  but  it  lends  "official 
status"  to  these  businesses  when  they 
advertise.  That's  very  important,  be- 
cause travelers  in  other  nations  vrant 
to  know  that  the  UJ3.  Government 
stands  behind  its  tourism  industry 
before  they'll  make  the  decision  to  va- 
cation here. 

While  the  cooperative  advertising 
program  is  central  to  USTTA's  mis- 
sion, the  agency  performs  numerous 
other  important  functions.  It  collects 
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and  analyaM  data  oo  travel  and  tour- 
tarn  trcndi.  It  hat  coordinated  the 
gutlieifiig  and  illwnmlTntlnn  of  Inf or- 
matlan  on  waMn  eondtttona  at  over- 
aeaa  deafetnatlaiia.  And  U8TTA  acta  as 
the  AiiMwi#!Mi  tourlam  industry's  liai- 
son to  the  many  Federal  and  lntem»- 
t^t^^mi  acendes  whose  decisions  effect 

the  industry.  

For  these  reasons.  X7STTA  enjoys  re- 
soundinc  support  from  the  UJB.  travel 
ynH  tourism  industry— support  which 
was  demonstrated  at  our  hearing. 

The  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
entire  TJA.  Bmatr  also  have  a  strong 
reend  of  support— bipartisan  sup- 
port—for uariTA.  The  vast  majority 
of  us  recognise  that  this  is  an  agency 
which  brtaigs  bUllais  in  foreign  travel 
dollars  into  thta  country— and  all  on  a 
rdattvely  minuscule  budget.  The  small 
Mderal  Investment— leas  than  $12  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  last  few  years— has 
paid  for  Itself  many  times  over  tn  the 
taxes  we  collect  on  these  foreign  travel 
expenditures. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  has  re- 
altaed  the  value  of  this  investment. 
The  admlnistratkm^for  instance,  has 
tried  to  lero  out  U8TTA  in  each  of  the 
past  several  years.  This  committee  and 
the  full  Senate  have  responded  by  an- 
nually approving  an  authorization  bill. 
However,  each  time  the  legislation  has 
died  in  the  other  body,  and  the  agency 
has  beoi  funded  through  the  appro- 
laiattons  process. 

Thta  year,  we've  seen  a  change  in 
what  has  become  something  of  an 
annual  ritual  for  the  process  of  fund- 
ing U8TTA.  The  administration  actu- 
ally included  funding  for  the  agency  in 
its  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Howev- 
tc.  it  iHn^posed  that  USTTA's  activities 
be  funded  by  a  so^alled  user  fee— a  $1 
ticket  writing  charge  on  international 
*irHfM»  and  cruise  ship  travel  to  the 
United  Statea. 

Ab  we  learned  at  our  hearing,  the 
proposal  has  stirred  quite  a  controver- 
sy in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry. 
The  user  fee  ta  vehemently  opposed  by 
virtually  all  segments  of  the  industry 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Industry 
members  point  out  that  there  are  al- 
ready a  variety  of  fees  charged  on  the 
international  traveler,  that  it's  unfair 
to  say  that  aJrihw^  and  cruise  ships 
are  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  USTTA. 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  collections 
will  not  go  to  travel  and  tourism  but 
win  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Ftankly.  there  ta  some  appeal  to  the 
phlkMKqjhy  of  levying  user  fees  to  fund 
certain  governmental  activities— espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 
But  in  order  for  a  user  fee  to  work 
imverly.  we  must  be  able  to  establish 
beyond  questlcm  who  the  users  of 
these  services  are  and  that  the  fee 
structure  ta  equitable.  We  must  also 
detennlne  that  those  who  are  assessed 
the  fee  are  the  actual  beneficiaries  of 
the  services  or  activities  for  which 
they  are  paying. 


In  my  mind,  thta  user  fee  proposal 
for  USTTA  does  not  meet  these  crite- 
ria. Therefore,  the  plan  ta  not  included 
in  thta  le^slation.  which  authorises 
appropriations  fnun  the  Treasury  for 
3  years.  In  fiscal  year  1988.  USTTA 
would  be  authorised  at  $14  million, 
which  ta  a  real  bargain  ^rtien  you  con- 
sider the  millions  upon  millions  of  tax 
dollars  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lects from  hitemational  travelers  who 
spend  their  money  in  thta  country. 

I  think  I  express  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  number  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  in  hoping  that  thta  will  fi- 
nally be  the  year  that  a  multiyear  au- 
thorisation bill  for  USTTA  will  clear 
both  Houses  and  end  up  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  I  am  pleased  to  have  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing thta  legislation,  and  I  urge  other 
Senators  to  become  cosponsors. 

Travel  and  tourism  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  past  two  decades.  Authori- 
zation of  USTTA  ta  one  way  thta  Con- 
gress can  show  its  support  for  an  in- 
dustry which  already  employs  more 
than  5V^  million  people  in  thta  coun- 
try, and  which  shows  great  promise 
for  further  growth  and  development.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  ensure  its  swift  passage  by 
thta  body  and  its  eventual  enactment.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  lifr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Tourism.  Senator  Rockz- 
rxLLKR,  in  the  introduction  of  thta  im- 
portant authorization  legtalation. 

At  a  time  when  dozens  of  other  na- 
tions are  spending  vast  sums  of  public 
funds  to  cwture  their  share  of  the 
growing  international  tourism  market, 
it  ta  vital  that  thta  Congress  demon- 
strate its  support  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration.  If  we 
want  to  maintjttn  and  perhaps  increase 
our  share  of  that  lucrative  market,  we 
will  have  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  it. 
On  a  modest  budget.  USTTA  coordi- 
nates the  highly  diverse  American 
travel  industry's  effort  in  that  regard. 
The  current  Federal  commitment  to 
travel  and  tourism— particularly  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981 
and  USTTA— has  its  roots  in  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Since 
passage  of  the  act,  the  committee  has 
fought  vigorously  to  save  USTTA 
from  the  budget  ax. 

It  appears  that  fight  will  have  to 
continue,  for  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  it  will  not  support  reau- 
thorization of  USTTA  unless  the 
agency  ta  fimded  by  a  so-called  user 
fee.  We  at  the  committee  level  have 
looked  at  thta  proposal  and  have  deter- 
mined that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it's 
not  the  way  to  proceed.  But  our  sup- 
port for  the  agency  itself  ta  firm.  And 
thta  bill  reflects  that  support,  a  3-year 
authorization  at  $14  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  $15  million  in  fiscal  year 


1989.  and  $16  minion  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

The  agency  deserves  more.  Tourism 
ta  now  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
the  coimtry.  as  it  ta  in  a  majority  of 
the  SUtes.  It  ta  a  growth  industry,  and 
USTTA  will  be  playing  a  crucial  role 
in  its  continued  development. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  thta  legis- 
lation, and  I  pledge  that  we  will  move 
it  swiftly  through  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  (22 
U.S.C.)  by  removing  references  to  "po- 
litical propaganda"  and  substituting 
"advocacy  materiata";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POBKIGH  AaXRTB  miSTKATIOIl  ACT 
AMKinnCKRTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  amendments  to  the 
FV>reign  Agents  Regtatration  Act 
which  will  help  increase  the  free  trade 
of  ideas  into  the  United  States.  These 
amendments,  which  our  long-time  col- 
league Senator  Mac  Mathias  and  I 
orginally  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, are  relatively  minor  but  will  go  a 
great  length  to  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  enabling  all  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  strikes 
the  references  in  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  to  "political  propa- 
ganda" and  replaces  them  with  "advo- 
cacy materlaL"  Thta  amendment  does 
not  change  the  basic  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  it  only  introduces  a 
more  neutral  term  to  describe  foreign- 
produced  films  and  other  materiata. 
Thta  ta  a  change  for  which  the  admin- 
tatration  lias  expressed  support.  In  a 
1983  correspondence  with  Congress, 
the  Justice  Department  recommended 
that  Congress  consider  replacing  the 
broad  definition  of  political  propagan- 
da and  supported  "the  use  of  a  more 
neutral  term  like  political  'advocacy' 
or  'information'  to  denominate  infor- 
mation that  must  be  labelled." 

Last  week  by  a  S  to  3  vote  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Meese  versus  Keene 
(No.  85-1180)  upheld  the  law  and  re- 
jected arguments  that  the  act's  use  of 
the  term  "political  propaganda"  put 
the  foreign  films  in  a  negative  light. 
The  Court's  description  of  that  term 
as  neutral  ignores  its  everyday  use. 
Thta  provision  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Regtatration  Act  of  1938  was  added  in 
1942  largely  in  response  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  Nazi  paraphemaUa  import- 
ed into  the  United  States.  Now.  howev- 
er, the  act  applies  to  all  types  of  com- 
munications designed  to  influence 
viewpoints  on  our  foreign  relations 
and  policies  even  those  "that  are  com- 
pletely accurate  and  merit  the  closest 
attention  and  the  highest  respect."  To 
require  all  of  these  materiata  to  carry 


the  branding  of  "political  propaganda" 
ta  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 

The  Court  also  recognized  that  "in 
popular  parlance  many  people  assume 
that  propaganda  ta  a  form  of  slanted, 
jnitA^mMn^  q)eech  that  does  not  merit 
serious  attention  and  that  proceeds 
from  a  concern  for  advancing  the 
narrow  interests  of  the  speaker  rather 
than  from  a  devotion  to  the  truth."  As 
the  New  Coliunbta  Encyclopedta  de- 
scribes, "propaganda"  ta  generally  "re- 
stricted to  the  manipulation  of  politi- 
cal beUefs." 

Thta  ta  an  onerous  burden  for  the 
dlq>lay.  enjoyment  and  trade  of  ideas. 
My  amendment  replaces  "political 
propaganda"  with  "advocacy  materi- 
ata." a  neutral  term  which  better  de- 
scribes the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
materiata.  Agents  who  were  required 
to  register  under  the  act  before  thta 
amendment  will  still  be  required  to 
register.  Materiata  covered  by  the  act 
prior  to  thta  amendment  will  still  be 
covered  by  the  act.  My  amendment 
lets  all  Americans  decide  for  them- 
selvers  without  the  prejudice  of  a  neg- 
ative government  lal>el.« 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

OOHX.    Mr.    ROCKXTKLLXR.    Mr. 

Spcctkr.     Bdr.     CoHXir,     Mr. 

BfncHKLL,  and  Mr.  Staitosd): 
S.  1269.  A  bill  to  improve  hazardous 
materiata  transportation  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

HAZASDOXra  MATOUALS  TKAM8POKTATIOII 
OAFSTT  AMBISMXIITS 

Bir.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to 
reform  the  Nation's  laws  for  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materiata. 

Cities  and  States  across  the  country 
need  assistance  in  designating  routes 
for  safe  transportation  of  these  sub- 
stances. They  need  Federal  asstatance 
to  train  the  police  and  firefighters 
who  are  the  first  to  respond  to  acci- 
dents. And  they  need  rapid  access  to 
critical  information  about  what  haz- 
ardous materiata  are  being  shipped 
through  their  communities,  so  they 
know  how  to  resirand  if  there  ta  an  ac- 
cident. 

Countless  studies  have  been  done  on 
thta  problem,  Mr.  President,  and  there 
ta  a  growing  consensus  on  the  need  for 
action.  The  Hazardous  Bdaterlata 
Tranqwrtation  Safety  Amendments 
Act  of  1987,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  give  Federal.  State,  and 
local  offldata  the  toota  they  need  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  a  serious  accident 
on  the  Nation's  highways. 

I  began  to  examine  our  hazardous 
materiata  transportation  safety  laws 
after  a  truckload  of  Navy  torpedoes 
overturned  on  the  busiest,  most  acci- 
dent-prone intersection  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  August  1984.  The  city  of 
Denver  was  tied  up  for  nearly  an 
entire  day  and  many  citizens  feared 


for  their  health  and  welfare— because 
it  was  many  hours  before  anyone  knew 
whether  or  not  the  torpedoes  wotild 
explode.  Although  Denver  ta  a  sophis- 
ticated city  with  comparatively  well- 
trained  emergency  response  capabili- 
ties, it  could  not  get  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  cargo,  or  the  tailtial  ac- 
tions that  should  be  taken  to  minimize 
the  risk  from  the  accident.  What 
ensued  was  bureaucratic  gridlock  that, 
with  a  more  volatile  cargo,  could  have 
been  a  disaster. 

The  citizens  of  Denver  were  lucky, 
and  the  greatest  harm  on  that  occa- 
sion was  only  inconvenience.  But  the 
studies  that  followed  that  accident 
showed,  as  have  many  other  studies, 
that  our  current  truck  safety  laws  are 
an  accident  waiting  to  happen.  And  in 
other  cities,  accidents  are  hiujpening. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  luck  to 
steer  us  clear  of  catastrophe.  These  ac- 
cidents point  to  the  overwhelming 
need  for  a  coordinated  national  policy 
to  deal  with  hazardous  materiata 
transportation.  But  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  the  authority  to 
regulate  hazardous  materiata  for 
years,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  foimd  that  "there  have 
been  no  far-reaching  regulatory  re- 
forms and  no  strategic  changes  to  help 
the  system  cope  with  late  20th  century 
technologies." 

More  than  1.5  billion  tons  of  hazard- 
ous materiata  are  transported  in  thta 
country  every  year,  more  than  half  by 
truck.  That  works  out  to  250,000  ship- 
ments each  day,  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  estimates  that  there 
will  be  double  that  amount— 500.000 
shipments  per  day— by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  ta  past  time  to  apply  modem 
techniques  and  current  toowledge  to 
assuring  thta  transportation  occurs 
with  an  absolute  minimum  amount  of 
rislL. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  we 
can  take  ta  to  provide  clear,  coordinat- 
ed regulations  on  routing  truck  ship- 
ments of  hazardous  materiata.  If  haz- 
ardous materiata  shipments  are  care- 
fully routed  along  the  safest  routes, 
we  can  significantly  reduce  the  overall 
risk  of  an  accident.  Routing  ta  a  low- 
cost  preventive  measure  that  local 
police  can  enforce  without  additional 
training  or  equipment.  The  extating 
Federal  regtilations  are  ill-defined  and 
are  difficult  to  enforce. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  wlU  give  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  resources  they  need  to  des- 
ignate safe  routes.  At  the  same  time, 
thta  legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  co- 
ordinate these  dectaions.  Working  to- 
gether. State,  local,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies can  develop  a  soimd.  low-cost 
system  for  safely  routing  these  haz- 
ardous cargoes. 

There  ta  a  clear  need  for  an  ounce— 
or  maybe  a  pound — of  prevention 
where  hazardous  materiata  training  ta 


concerned.  Tet  according  to  OTA,  75 
percent  of  all  police  and  flrefightos— 
those  most  often  first  on  the  scene  of 
an  accident— are  unprepared  to  deal 
with  accidents  involving  hasardous 
materiata.  Thta  ta  a  problem  for  major 
cities  like  Denver,  but  the  need  for 
better  training  ta  even  greater  in  many 
small  commimltles  like  Vail,  CO. 
which  ta  located  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Interstate  70. 

It  must  be  an  urgent  priority  for  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  our  local  offl- 
data can  respond  to  a  serious  accident 
and  protect  us  all  from  a  disaster.  The 
Ebusardous  Materiata  Transportatltm 
Safety  Amendments  Act  that  we  are 
introducing  today  authorizes  matching 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  training  their  emergency  response 
personneL 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  does  not  know 
how  many  shippers  or  carriers  are  sub- 
ject to  safety  regulations,  where  they 
are  located,  or  what  routes  sire  used 
for  these  shipments.  The  data  are 
fragmented.  Incomplete,  and  poorly 
accessible  to  the  local  offidata  who 
need  thta  information  to  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  emergencies. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  had  the  authority  to  collect  thta 
vital  Information  since  1974,  but  has 
not  exercised  its  authority.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  makes 
DOT'S  discretionary  authority  manda- 
tory and  requires  annual  registration, 
as  well  as  retention  of  routing  records. 

Mr.  President,  thta  legislation  pro- 
vides common  sense  answers  to  serious 
problems.  It  ta  a  compreshenslve  ap- 
proach to  protecting  our  dtizens  from 
hazardous  materiata  acddents,  which 
has  so  far  been  lacking.  Thta  v>proach 
has  broad  support  from  shippers  and 
carriers,  who  understand  very  well 
that  safety  ta  good  business,  as  well  as 
from  the  State  and  local  governments 
that  must  deal  with  hazardous  materi- 
ata accidents  every  day.  These  reforms 
are  badly  needed  and  long  overdue, 
and  I  urge  the  swift  enactment  of  thta 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-section  analysta  be  Included 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  imanimoiis 
consent  that  a  statement  from  Sena- 
tor CoHXH,  who  ta  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bin.  be  included  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

8.1369 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repre»entaHve$   of  the    United  Statet   o/ 
America  in  Congreu  aMtenMed, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

Sacnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Hasardous  Material!  Transportation 
Safety  AmendmenU  of  1087". 
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.t.TlM 


(1) 


I  fhula  that— 
to  dsto  of  the  Deportment 
J«m  there  were  S7J00  ood- 
I  tai  ItM  tanoMns  reculoted  motor  cor- 
.^^  which   iMUlted  in   3.700   tetoUtlea. 
Ufm  liijuitai.  and  IMO.000.000  in  property 


(»  the  ratio  of  Federal  nfety  invwcton 
to  eaiTlen  baa  vonened  ■ubatantially.  aa 
ikaiiiawlialiMl  by  the  fact  that  in  1975  there 
waa  1  aafety  Irar*"*™-  for  every  1.S00  cairl- 
eia.  and  in  1M4  there  waa  1  for  every  3.300 
euitaa  or  approslniately  1  injector  for 
OMry  M,000  troAa; 

(S)  the  OCtloe  of  Tecbnolocy  Aaaeaament 
baa  eondnded  that  76  percent  of  fireflcbt- 
en  and  poiloe  in  the  UBtted  fltatea  are  inad- 
equate prcpand  to  re^Mod  to  a  baaardous 
mattifri'ff  ***'T'**tatloti  accidy"*^; 

(4)  the  lack  a<  deaitnated  routea  tat  the 
motor  eanler  tnawortatioo  of  baaardoua 
iBitariak  ^»■  hampered  enforcement  of 
fMeial  raottnc  retnlatiana  and  caused  oim- 
foatan  aaBonc  eazriera  and  abippera: 

(5)  the  Department  of  Tranqwrtation 
goManoe  to  fltatea  and  localittea  baa  lacked 
dear  and  condae  methodoloty  of  the  deais- 
natlon  of  rootea  for  motor  carriers  trane- 
pottlnc  baaardoua  materiala; 

(6)  ■*»«»»  guldellnea  for  the  tonporary 
■tange  of  daaa  A  and  B  ezploalvea  and 
bJchway  route  eontroDed  quantity  radloac- 
ttve  materlala  are  vacue,  few  safe  baven 
ittaa  have  been  deaignated.  and  there  U  no 
official  inventory  of  aoeb  sitea,  carriers  are 
tiytiKwiH  to  improperly  store  such  ezploeiTes 
and  T**'***'*  while  they  are  in  transit: 

(7)  the  lack  of  an  effective  baaardous  ma- 
teilalB  redstratlan  program  for  shippers 
and  carrtefs  baa  left  the  Department  of 
TraiMpoftatkm  with  an  incomplete  invento- 
ry of  thoae  subject  to  its  oif  orcement  and 
baa  hampered  effective  targeting  of  enforce- 
ment; 

(8)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  not  yet 
adequately  aaaeaaed  either  the  health, 
safety,  or  envtromnental  risks  of  transport- 
ing high  levd  radkMCttve  waste  and  spent 
n^irfiiT  foela  or  the  tranaportation  modea  or 
iQutM  that  minlmlae  such  risks;  and 

(•)  the  training  regulatkna  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportation  covering  workers  in- 
volved in  the  tranaportation  of  baaardous 
materlalB  are  vague  and  inadequate. 

HSlUBOUa  MARBISU  TEUHPOaXATIOIl  ACT 

8K.  8.  Section  115  of  the  Baaardous  Mate- 
rlala TnuMportatlon  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1M5,"  and  by  in- 
serting bef  we  the  polod  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "110.000.000  for  flacal  year  IMS. 
and  $10,000,000  for  flacal  year  1989". 
iSAWsroKZAXioa  boors  am  paxkiro  snas 
8k.  4.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portatkm  Act  of  1983  ia  f**"**^  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

I  roa  iBAinrowxsTiow  aouna  *in> 
Pi 


establlabed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  deaig- 
nation  of  such  sites. 

A  State  which  receives  a  grant  under  tbla 
milgaaetion  sbaD  carry  out  the  designations 
(VTfibfrt  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  after 
mraniltatlifT"  with  the  political  subdivisions 
within  the  State,  motor  carrieis  which 
transpcHt  baaardous  materials  through  the 
State,  and  adjacent  Statea.  Dwrignatlons  by 
Statea  and  political  subdlvisiaas  shall  be 
completed  within  3  years  of  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  guide- 
lines to  aasist  Statea  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  in  the  dealgnation  of — 

"(1)  nmtea  for  the  safe  transportation 
within  and  between  their  Jurisdictions  of 
baaardous  materials,  and 

"(3)  sites  for  the  p«n*<ng  of  motor  vehicles 
tranaporting  baaardous  materials. 
Guidelines  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  in- 
clude ™««»twimi  safety  criteria  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  the  designation  of  parking 
sites. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  routes 
and  parking  sites  which  are  designated  by 
States  and  political  subdivisions  under 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  and  ensure  that 
such  publication  Is  available  to  motor  carri- 
ers engaged  in  the  transportation  of  baaard- 
ous materials. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'baaardous  materials'  means  hazardous  ma- 
terials deaignated  under  sectirai  104  of  the 
Baaardous  Materials  Transportation  Act.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
publish  guidelines  under  sections  407(aX3) 
and  407(b)  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1983  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  404  of  the 
Surface  Tranaportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
403"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
403  and  407". 


108(b)  of  the  Banrdoua  Materlala  Trana- 
portation Act  The  timetable  ahaU  eatahUah 
a  ivkHlty  for  the  reglatratlon  of  persona 
under  such  section. 

BSsaoBxcT  aaarowaa 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Baaardoua 
Mf»^i4«i«  Transportation  Act  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  f  oDowa: 

rcT  aaaFORaB  Taanmra 


407.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 

granta  to  Statea  and  political  subdivisions 
for- 

"(IXA)  the  rtralmatlnn  of  routes  within 
and  between  the  Statea  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  baaardoua  materials. 

"(B)  determining  the  relative  safety  of 
eadi  of  the  routea  proiwacd  to  be  deslgnat- 


UMI 


"(C)  enforcement  of  the  use  of  the  deaig- 
nated routea  Iqt  motor  eairtaia  tranaporting 
haaardooa  materlala,  and 

"(3)  the  ■**-*r~**~'  of  altea  for  the  park- 
hw  tt  xuBttat  vdildea  tranaporting  haaard- 
ouB  materlala  In  aooordanoe  with  regulatians 


■aooBO  axmnoii  roa 

ROTTRS 


or 


Sac  5.  Section  106  of  the  Baaardous  Mate- 
rials Tranmxntation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  Rboobd  RRBrnoii.— Each  person 
who  U  registered  imder  subsection  (b)  shall 
i««i«t^in  a  description  of  the  routes  fol- 
lowed by  such  person  in  the  transpwtation 
of  class  A  or  B  explosives  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  hazardous  materials  designated 
under  section  104.  and  highway  route  con- 
trol radioactive  materials.  Each  person  re- 
quired to  '"■««tA<n  a  descripticm  shall  main- 
tain It  at  the  person's  principal  place  of 
business  for  at  least  6  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  transportation  to  which 
the  description  relates.". 

amUAL  MAHSATOBT  SaOISTaATION 

Sac  6.  (a)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Baaardous 
•^mtmwimxm  Trsnqwrtation  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  prepare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  be  reqtiired  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  B^^'oiiy  prepare",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "not  more  often  than 
once  every  3  years". 

(b)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Baaardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  a  fee  for  the  annual  reg- 
istration required  by  this  subsection  to 
cover  the  cost  of  such  registration.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Tranqwrtaticm  shall 
estabUab  a  timetable  (not  to  exceed  3  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbla  Act) 
for  the  regi^ratlon  of  perstms  under  section 


'Sac.    116.   (a)   OaAjrra.— The   Secretary 

all   make   granU   in   fiscal    years    1988 

through  1993  to  Statea  and  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions to  aaslat  tai  the  training  of  peiaonnel  to 
make  such  responses.  No  grant  may  be 
mil*  for  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  any  training  program. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unleas  an  appllcaticm  therefor  is 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  establish  guidelines  for  training 
programs  used  under  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(d)  To  make  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Blghway  Trust  Fund  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1089,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$15,000,000  for  flacal  year  1991,  and 
$15,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
publish  guidelines  under  section  116(c)  of 
the  Bazardous  Materials  Tranqwrtation 
Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  within  180 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution  shall  by  rule  require— 

(1)  the  listing  of  relevant  emergency  re- 
sponse tel^hone  numbers  on  all  shipping 
papers  required  by  the  Secretary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  bazardous 
materials. 

(3)  that  motor  carriers  transporting  baa- 
ardous  materials  carry  the  loost  current 
publication  of  the  Secretary  prescribing 
onergency  response  procedures,  and 

(3)  that  such  publication  be  located  at  fa' 
duties  taivolved  in  the  tranqwrtation  of 
hazardous  materials. 

mmicDif  TRAimHo  aaqunxifxaTS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Bazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  5,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  f oUowinr  

"(e)  TxAUfnto  Pkoobam  OumLnns.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
training  and  retraining  programs  for  per- 
sonnel who  load  and  handle  explosives  and 
hazardous  materials  designated  under  sec- 
tion 104.  The  guidelines  shall  indude  provi- 
sions that  requires  knowledge  of — 

"(1)  the  >'^«««<ng  of  such  materials, 

"(3)  the  operation  of  emergency  equip- 
ment used  in  responses  to  emergendes  aris- 
ing out  of  the  transportation  of  such  mate- 
rials. 

"(3)  the  appropriate  response  procediu'es 
followed  in  such  emergendes.  and 

"(4)  familiarity  with  Fedoral  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations  and  Federal  safety  regu- 
lations respecting  the  transportation  of 
such  materlala.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
publish  qualifications  and  guidelines  under 
subaectlon  (e)  of  section  106  of  the  Bazard- 
ous Materials  TraiwportatUm  Act  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a))  within  180  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbla  Act. 


■AZAIBOOa  KATBIALa  now  STODT 

Sac  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporter 
tloo  shall  conduct  a  continuing  study  of  the 
flow  of  baaardous  matrerials  in  the  United 
Statea  which  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  required  to  bear  at  least  two  plac- 
ards (49  C  JJt.  Part  173.  Subpart  F).  Such 
study  shall  be  conducted— 

(1)  to  improve  the  targeting  of  Federal  en- 
forcement of  Department  of  Transportation 
requirements  respecting  the  transportation 
of  baaardous  materials, 

(3)  to  improve  the  enforcement  by  States 
and  localities  of  their  requirements  respect- 
ing such  transportation,  and 

(S)  to  aasist  in  the  development  of  emer- 
gency response  capabilities  by  States  snd  lo- 
calities. 

The  study  shall  identify  the  routes  followed 
in  the  shipment  of  such  materials  and  the 
types  of  accidents  and  Inddents  involving 
the  sbipmoit  of  such  materials  which  have 
required  Federal,  State,  or  local  emergency 
response  services.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  study  within  (me  year  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  shall 
periodically  report  to  the  Congress  any 
changes  in  the  flow  of  bazardous  materials 
identified  by  the  study. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "hazardous  materials"  means  a  baz- 
ardous material  designated  under  section 
104  of  the  Baaardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

smwmii  OP  irDGLiAK  katsbials 

Sic  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Tranvorta- 
tion.  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Energy,  shall  complete  an  analysis  of  the 
risks  to  health,  safety,  and  the  environment 
associated  with  transportation  of  high-level 
nuclear  waste  and  spent  nudear  fuel— 

(1)  to  the  five  potential  geologic  reposi- 
tory sites,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  as  suitable  for  site  characteriza- 
tion pursuant  to  section  113(b)  of  the  Nude- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act— 

(A)  direcUy  from  civilian  nudear  power 
reactors  or  Department  of  Energy  facilities; 
and 

(B)  fnon  any  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age site  authorised  pursuant  to  section  141 
of  the  Nudear  Waste  Policy  Act;  and 

(3)  to  such  monitored  retrievable  storage 
site  from  dvllian  nudear  power  reactors  or 
Department  of  Energy  facilities. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  evaluate  and  compare  routes 
and  transportation  modes  that  entail  the 
least  risk  to  human  health,  safety,  and  the 
environment  for  each  of  the  cases  listed 
above.  In  completing  such  analysis,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  appropriate  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  complete  the  anal- 
ysis within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  to  the  Omgress  and  the 
Secretary  of  fimgy. 


ncHincAL  A>9  ooapoamiro  < 

8k.  11.  (a)  Section  104(c)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inaerting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (3).  and  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Section  104  of  auch  title  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d). 


SomiAaT    OP    THB    BAtAHtons    MAiaauLS 

T^tAaspoBTATioa  Saprt  Aiuauiium  op 

1987 

aacnoii  i:  aRoar  tulb 

Statitics  the  bill  "Baaardous  Materials 
TranqMrtation  Safety  Amendments  of 
1987". 

SBcnoH  s:  pnmnroa 

Sets  out  a  series  of  findings  on  the  need 
for  the  legislation. 

SICIIOII  *:  AOTHOaiZATIOIl  OP  rUHDS 

Autboriaee  funds  under  the  Bazardous 
Materials  Tranqtortation  Act  of  $10  mlllkm 
«nTiii»iiy  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
SKTioii «:  TaAwapoiTATioii  aotrrsa  ars 
PABKmosim 

This  section  amends  the  Surface  Trans- 
porUtion  Act  of  1983  and  adds  to  the  Motor 
CHurrier  Safety  Assistance  Program 
(MCSAP)  grants  to  States  and  localities  for 
(1)  dealgnation  of  hazardous  materials 
routes,  (3)  determination  of  relative  safety 
to  the  routes  to  be  designated,  and  (3)  en- 
forcement of  routing.  MCSAP  funds  will 
also  be  provided  to  States  and  localities  to 
designate  parking  sites  ("safe  havens")  for 
bazardous  and  nudear  materials. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Tranqwrtation  to  make  grants  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  routes,  to  enforce  designated 
routes,  and  to  designate  safe  havens. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  guidelines  to  sssist  States  and  local- 
ities in  these  desianaticms  and  to  provide 
minimum  safety  Criteria  for  safe  havens 
within  180  days.  Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  must  designate  routes  for  hazardous 
materials  and  safe  havens  within  two  years. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  use  of  MCSAP 
funds  for  hazardous  material  transportation 
routes  and  parking  sites. 

SBcnoR  ■:  HBCOBO  KXTBirnoii  poa 
KRPOaUCIlHIT  OP  Kouns 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  106(d) 
to  the  Bazardous  Materials  Tranqx>rtatlon 
Act  (BMTA)  to  require  persons  involved  in 
transporting  hazardous  materials  to  main- 
tain a  description  of  the  routes  followed  at 
their  prlndpal  place  of  business  for  at  least 
6  months.  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
aid  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  (BMCS) 
auditors  in  the  mf  orcement  of  routing  regu- 
latitms. 
sacnoH  •:  AHimAL  mahsatoht  uasraATioR 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  106(b)  of 
the  BMTA  to  require  annual  registration  of 
persons  covered  by  the  Act.  This  section 
makes  the  current  discretionary  registration 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 
BMTA  mandatory.  Under  this  section  the 
following  people  must  register  with  DOT: 

Anyone  who  transports  bazardous  materi- 
als; 

Anyone  who  causes  baaardous  materials 
to  be  tranvorted  or  shipped  In  commerce; 

Anyone  who  manufactures,  fabricates, 
marts.  m^intaiTMi,  rocondltions.  repairs,  or 
tests  padokges  or  containers  sold  for  use  in 
tranaporting  hazardous  materials. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide 
DOT  with  vital  information  about  the  enti- 
tiea  they  are  requbvd  to  regulate.  Currently 
DOT  has  no  way  of  knowing  who  is  involved 
in  the  tranqjorting,  shipping,  or  manufac- 
turing of  bazardous  materials.  Such  Infor- 
mation would  also  be  valuable  to  States  and 
localities. 

Subaectlon  (b)  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  fee  to  cover  the  coata  of  regirtta- 
tion. 


Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  timetable  to  phase  in  the  regla- 
tratlon program  over  three  years. 


t: 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  116  of  the 
BMTA  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portation to  make  grants  to  Statea  and  lo- 
calities tat  fiscal  years  1990  through  1904  to 
train  personnd  who  are  likely  to  have  to  re- 
spond to  hazardous  mstwials  acddenta. 
Federal  grants  are  to  cover  no  more  than 
75%  of  the  cost  of  any  training  program. 
(The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  eati- 
matea  that  over  75%  of  the  nation's  pollee 
and  firefighters  are  ill-equipped  to  respond 
to  a  bazardous  materials  aoddent  and  there- 
fore need  this  type  of  training.) 

No  grant  may  be  made  unless  an  applica- 
tion is  sulunltted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  to  establish  guidelines  for  training 
programs  that  use  a  grant  provided  by  this 
section. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  for  train- 
ing from  the  Blghway  Trust  Fund  at  the 
following  amounts:  $5  million  for  FT  1988. 
$10  minion  for  FT  1989,  and  $15  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1990. 1991.  and  1993. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  guidelines  for  training  programs 
within  180  days. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  within  one  year  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Information  Regulations  to  include: 
(1)  the  listing  of  emergency  response  tele- 
phone numbers  on  all  shipping  papers  re- 
quired for  hazardotis  materials  shliments; 
(3)  a  requirement  that  all  motor  carriers 
transporting  hazardous  materials  carry  the 
most  current  DOT  pubUcatlon  on  emergen- 
cy response  procedures;  (3)  a  requirement 
that  the  publication  be  located  at  facilities 
involved  in  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion. 
SKTIOII  s:  MmiMUM  TRAnmro  laquiaiiiBMTS 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  106  of  the 
BMTA  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  guidelines  for  training 
and  retraining  personnd  who  load  and 
handle  hazardous  materials.  The  guidelines 
include  provisions  for  the  handling  of  baa- 
ardous materials,  knowledge  and  operation 
of  onergency  reapcxise  equipment  and  ap- 
prtvriate  emergency  reaponse  twooedures. 
and  familiarity  with  federal  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations  and  federal  safety  regula- 
tions affecting  hazardous  materials. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  guidelines  within  180  days. 

SICITOH  •:  BAZASSOUS  MAiniALS  PLOW  STODT 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  flow  aa  baaardous  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States  and  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year.  The  study  Is  to  cover 
routes  followed  by  those  materials  that  are 
"double  hazards"  (ie.,  those  requiring  two 
placards  during  transport).  The  study  must 
identify  the  routes  followed  and  the  types 
of  acddenta  and  inddenU  involving  the 
shipment  of  hazardous  materials  whleh 
have  required  emergency  reaponae  aeivlcea. 
The  Secretary  must  periodically  update  the 
study  to  identify  major  changes  in  routing 
or  onergency  response. 

sicnoR  lo:  shifmbr  op  vncLiAa  wasb 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Ibergy.  to  oooduet  an  analysis 
of  the  rides  to  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment associated  with  the  tranapoitatiaD 
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of  bigMsvri  Dodaar  WMt0  and  nwnt  fuel  to 
ttM  flf*  potaoUal  fwdocle  nvonrttory  sitM 
to  be  nantoatsd  by  ttM  BeenUry  of  ftieriy 
imniiri"*  to  the  NadMr  Waste  FoUcy  Act. 
Tte  amtyita  mwt  alio  taidade  shlpnMnU  to 
and  tnm  any  monitored  retrierable  storace 
lito  antbattaad  ander  that  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary li  alM>  raqnlred  to  evaluate  and  eam- 
pon  rautea  and  tnmwwrtatfcin  mode*  tbat 
entail  the  leaat  riA  to  hunum  health, 
afety,  and  the  environment.  Tlie  atudy 
■baD  pfOvMe  an  opportunity  for  public  oom- 
—— i  and  muat  be  wmp'^**^  within  one 
'  and  eubBOtted  to  Oongrem  and  to  the 
oflnergy. 

•  Hr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ijfagtii  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  WnoH.  and  several  of 
my  coUeagues.  in  cosponsorlng  the 
Bantdous  M**^***^*  Transportation 
Safety  Amendments  of  1987.  Last 
year,  in  the  Supearfund  Amendments 
and  Rcauthot1sati<ni  Act,  we  made  im- 
portant improvements  in  our  hazard- 
ous waste  emergency  cleanup  proce- 
dures and  signaled  our  commitment  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  dangers  of 
toxic  waste. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  takes  that  commitment  one  step 
further  by  addressing  an  equally  im- 
portant issue:  the  tranqwrtation  of 
haordous  mn*^*^*  In  1982,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
over  1.5  bOliOD  tons  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials, tnrlvM^g  petroleum  and  chon- 
leal  products  and  byproducts,  spent 
nuclear  fuel  and  toxic  waste,  were 
tranvDorted  by  land.  sea.  and  air  in  the 
United  States.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude materials  tranqwrted  through 
pipelinea.  which  would  more  than 
double  the  annual  total.  More  than 
half  of  the  1.5  billion  tons  was  moved 
by  truclL,  creating  a  situation  of  im- 
mense ridL 

Our  bai  addresses  this  situation  in 
several  ways.  First,  it  provides  grants 
to  States  and  localities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  designated  hazardous 
waste  transportation  routes  and  the 
enforcement  of  that  routing.  In  addl- 
tl<m.  the  bill  requires  the  registration 
of  all  transportation  of  hazardous 
waste  ys  well  as  anyone  who  maniif  ac- 
tures  waste  packages  or  containers  for 
transportation.  Currently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  no  infor- 
mation on  who  is  involved  in  hazard- 
ous waste  tranqxHlatlMi  and  so  has  no 
handle  on  whom  to  regulate. 

Afiftth*!r  section  of  the  bOl  provides 
grants  to  States  and  localities  to  train 
personnel  in  emergency  response  to 
hawdous  materials  accidents.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
polloe  and  firefighters  are  Ol-equlpped 
to  hM«Hi>  such  an  emergency.  **<Ti<tnai 
training  requirements  are  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  DOT. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  many  of 
Its  towns  r^  on  volunteer  firefighters 
to  handle  emergencies.  In  the  case  of  a 
hawdous  ^nt**-**'"  mill,  these  brave 
volunteers  may  needlessly  risk  their 


lives  because  of  a  lack  of  training  at 
the  local  level  and  the  public's  health 
and  safety  may  be  further  endangered. 
It  is  crucial,  then,  that  we  provide  the 
HfMi  of  assistance  envisioned  in  the 
Hazardous  BCaterials  Transportation 
Safety  Amendments,  to  ensure  that  we 
achieve  greater  control  over  the  thou- 
sands of  dangerous  substances  trans- 
ported throughout  our  cities  and  small 
towns  alike. 

In  the  ideal  world,  we  wouldn't  have 
hazardous  materials  that  threaten  our 
health  and  environment.  In  reality, 
however,  they  are  abtmdantly  part  of 
our  world  and  so  we  must  take  what- 
ever precautions  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  we  minimize  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  their  use  and  transport. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  goes  a  long 
ways  toward  ensuring  a  safer  environ- 
ment, and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues.* 

By  B4r.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Braslkt.  VSi.  Orass- 
LXY,      Mr.      H01IPHHXY,      Mr. 
HxLMS,  and  Mr.  Stmms): 
8.  1270.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Gov- 
ernment's debt  collection  and  credit 
management  practices,  to  implement 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

IDBUU.  CKBDIT  MANAOXimT  AMD  DBBT 
COLUKTIOR  mPHOVmniT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  honored  to  rise  as  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Grace  Caucus 
and  reintroduce  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  which  this  historic  100th 
Congress  could  enact  into  law.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Federal  Credit  Man- 
agement and  Debt  Collection  Act  of 
1987. 

This  bin  is  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1982  and 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  legislation  re- 
sulting from  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  President's  private 
sector  survey  on  cost  control,  or  the 
Grace  Commission  Report. 

Last  year,  several  colleagues  and  I 
introduced  a  package  of  16  bills  de- 
signed to  make  a  significant,  long-term 
contribution  to  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  does  business.  Of  the 
bills  we  Introduced,  four  of  them— and 
part  of  a  fifth— were  approved  by  the 
99th  Congress.  The  remaining  bills, 
one  of  which  I  am  introducing  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  today,  form 
the  core  of  the  Grace  caucus'  legisla- 
tive paduge  for  the  100th  Congress. 

Vx.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  establishes  q>ecific 
nontax  debt  collection  targets  for  the 
Government  as  a  whole  and  includes  a 
mechanism  for  setting  debt  collection 
targets  for  the  individual  agencies  and 
departments  with  debt  collection  bal- 
ances. It  sets  an  overall  target  of  $15 
bUllon  for  the  collection  of  nontax  de- 


liquendes  over  a  period  of  3  fiscal 
years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  nontax  delinquent  debt 
balance  as  of  May  1  of  this  year  was 
$26.4  billion:  including  $3  billion  in 
foreign  loans,  $13.8  billion  in  domestic 
loans,  and  $9.6  billion  in  other  delin- 
quent account  receivables. 

Because  of  the  continuing  crisis 
being  experienced  in  this  country's 
farm  community,  I  have  excluded  a 
section  of  last  year's  bill  dealing  with 
loans  made  imder  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
from  the  definitions  of  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  section.  This  should 
help  to  make  the  bUl  more  acceptable 
to  those  Members  whose  constituents 
are  suffering  because  of  the  farm 
crisis  but  who  still  wish  to  see  this 
Government  make  a  concerted  effort 
at  collecting  long  overdue  obligations 
to  the  n.S.  Government.  If  the  goal  of 
$15  billion  is  achieved,  it  would  leave 
our  farm  debt  outstanding  and  little 
else,  while  at  the  same  time  establish- 
ing wise  business  practices  for  this 
Government  to  follow. 

Also  established  imder  this  bill  is  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Debt  Collection  and 
Credit  Management.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary would  be  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  credit 
management  and  debt  collection 
policy.  He  or  she  would  collaborate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  individual  agency  debt  collec- 
tion targets  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  of  these  efforts.  This 
would  centralize  the  debt  collection  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  within  one 
Government  agency  and  would  facili- 
tate the  coordination  of  these  efforts. 
One  of  the  iinique  aspects  of  this  bill 
is  the  built-in  Incentive  for  agencies  to 
collect  outstanding  debt.  Those  agen- 
cies that  exceed  their  debt  collection 
targets  would  be  allowed  to  retain  15 
percent  of  the  excess  amount  collect- 
ed, while  those  which  fail  to  meet 
their  targets  would  be  penalized  by  a 
reduction  in  their  annual  appropria- 
tions by  15  percent  of  the  shortfall  of 
their  goaL 

This  is  a  tough,  but  I  feel,  fair  piece 
of  legislation  which  deserves  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  and  action  by 
this  Congress.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
desperately  seeking  ways  to  bring  ad- 
ditional revenue  into  the  Treasury  by 
all  manner  of  legislative  sleight  of 
hand  vrithout  resorting  to  revenue  en- 
hancements, legislation  such  as  this  is 
Indeed  pertinent  and  necessary.  Look- 
ing at  the  total  amount  owed  the 
United  States  from  aU  soiuxes,  includ- 
ing foreign  governments,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  this  Nation  is  now  the 
world's  largest  debtor  nation.  While 
this  biU  will  not  address  all  the  debt 
that  is  owed  the  United  States,  it 
will— if  enacted— make  a  major  dent  in 


the  ncmtax  side  of  our  red  ink  ledger 
and  put  s(Hne  muscle  in  our  Federal 
debt  collection  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will 
promptly  report  out  this  important 
debt  collection  and  credit  management 
bill,  either  as  free  standing  legislation 
or  as  iMtrt  of  its  response  to  the  budget 
resolution's  reconciliation  instructions. 
It  Is  truly  a  bill  whose  time  has  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  cosponsorlng  this  legislation 
and.  lb.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  and  a  section-by- 
secUon  anidysls  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

&1270 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
RepreaenUMvet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  attetiMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Credit 
Management  and  Debt  Collection  Improve- 
menu  Act  of  1087". 

CBDIT  MAKAOKIIKIIT  AMD  D^  COLLSCTIOH 

Sk.  3.  TlUe  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  36  the 
following  new  chapter 
■THAPTBR  S«-CRBDIT  MANAGEMENT  AND 
FEDERAL  DEBT  COLLECnON 

"SUBCBAPTKR  I— ODIKBAL  PEOVUIOHS 

"Sec 

"3801.  Purpoee. 
"3603.  DeflnltloDS. 

"3603.  Appointment  of  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Debt  Collec- 
tion and  Credit  Management. 
"3604.  Functions  of  the  Under  Secretary. 
"SnacHAnm  n— Cidit  Extxicsion  ahs 
ADiainsTaATiOH 
"3611.  Subsidy  statement. 
"3613.  Interest  rates. 
"3613.  Loan    origination    and    ^)pllcatlon 

fees. 
"3614.  Wlthholdinc  of  funds. 
"3615.  Prior  default  by  applicant. 
"3616.  Default  and  acceleration  clauses. 
"3617.  Notice  to  applicant. 
"3618.  Study  on  private  sector  participation. 
"3619.  Regulations  and  financial  contract. 

"SnacBAmB  ni— Dkbt  Mamagxxkiit 
"3631.  Dellnquoicy  and  default  standards. 
"3633.  Audit  of  credit  programs. 
"3633.  Regulation  deadline. 
"3634.  CoUeetlon  targets. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
'YtMl.  Purpoee 

"In  order  to  strengthen  the  overall  credit 
management  and  debt  collection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmrat,  provide  central  direction 
to,  and  coordination  of.  Federal  credit  man- 
agement and  debt  collection  activities  by 
consolidating  such  activities  within  a  single 
organisational  structure,  and  provide  for 
the  production  of  adcQuate.  accurate, 
timely,  and  consistent  financial  data  for  the 
use  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  financing,  management,  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs,  this  chap- 
ter establishes  In  the  Dn>artmait  of  the 
Treasury  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Debt  CoUecUtm  and  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 


"Aa  used  in  this  chapter 


"(1)  The  tenn  'executive  agmcy'  has  ttie 
meaning  given  to  the  tenn  'agency'  in  seo- 
Uon  553(e)  of  UUe  5. 

"(3)  The  term  'obligation'  means  any  note, 
bond,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness, but  does  not  include  Federal 
Reserve  notes  or  stock  evidencing  an  owner- 
ship Interest  on  the  issuing  executive 
agency. 

"(3)  The  term  'direct  loan'  means  a  dls- 
biuaement  of  funds  by  an  executive  agency 
(not  in  exchange  for  goods  or  services) 
under  a  contract  that  requires  the  r^jay- 
ment  of  such  funds  with  or  without  Interest. 
Such  term  shall  also  Include  an  obligation 
guaranteed  by  an  executive  agency  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  commodity 
price-support  loan  made  by  the  C(Hnmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  or  any  loan  made  or  in- 
sured imder  the  Consolidated  Fum  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'subsidy'  meaiu,  with  re- 
spect to  a  direct  loan,  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

"(A)  the  oosto  (Including  Interest)  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  a  borrower  to 
obtain  the  loan  from  private  sources,  minus 

"(B)  the  costs  (Including  interest)  which 
were  Incurred  by  the  borrower  to  obtain  the 
loan  from  the  Qovemment. 

"(S)  The  term  'debt'  means  an  amount  of 
money  or  property  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  an  appropriate  official  of  an  exec- 
utive agency  to  be  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  any  person,  organization,  or  entity 
except  another  agency. 

"(6)  The  term  'loan  guarantee'  means  con- 
tingent liability  of  an  executive  agency.  A 
guaranteed  loan  Is— 

"(A)  any  agreement  in  which  an  executive 
agency  pledges  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
amount  due  to  a  lender  or  holder  in  the 
event  of  default  by  the  borrower,  or 

"(B)  a  direct  Federal  loan  that  an  execu- 
tive agency  sold  under  a  guarantee  or  agree- 
ment to  repurchase. 

Such  term  does  not  include  a  loan  guaran- 
teed imder  the  (Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'credit  extension'  means 
that  portion  of  the  credit  management  cycle 
involving  review  and  approval  of  requests 
for  short-term  or  long-term  credit. 

"(8)  The  term  'financial  contivct'  means 
any  agreement  or  contract  made  by  an  exec- 
utive agency,  the  primary  purpose  or  results 
of  which  is  to  make- private  credit  available, 
or  available  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
in  the  absence  of  the  contract,  to  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity  by  indirectly  or  directly  assum- 
ing the  risk  Involved.  Such  term  Includes  fi- 
nancial contracts  such  as  an  agreement  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  principal  or  Interest 
on  the  debt  obligation  of  a  non-Federal 
entity  (debt  service  payments),  financial 
lease  agreonents  for  assets  and  project  fi- 
nancing, and  repaymoit  arrangements. 

"(9)  The  term  'creditworthy'  means  a  fa- 
vorable determination  entitling  an  applicant 
to  receive  credit,  which  is  based  on— 

"(A)  the  perceived  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  borrower  to  repay  the  debt  and  the 
lending  organization's  level  of  acceptable 
risk:  and 

"(B)  the  consideration  of  other  Federal 
obligations  that  could  jeopardize,  or  be  jeot>- 
ardlzed  by,  the  new  debt  under  consider- 
ation. 

"(10)  The  term  'receivables'  means 
amounts  owed  the  Government  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  acts  giving  rise  to  claims,  and 
Includes  amounts  such  as  amounts  due  for 
taxes,  loans,  sales  of  goods  and  servioea. 


fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  interest,  ovei^ 
payments,  fees,  duties,  rents,  royalUaa, 
claims,  damagea,  audit  disallowanoea,  and 
travel  advanoea. 

"(11)  The  term  'account  servicing'  means 
that  portl«Hi  of  the  credit  management  cycle 
dealing  with  numltoring  the  status  of  ac- 
counts of  indebtedness,  '"■'"♦■'"'"g  records 
of  current  debts,  billing  for  amounts  due, 
collecting  amounts  due,  collecting  past  due 
amounts,  handling  debtor  correspondence, 
performing  f  oUowup  functions,  and  provid- 
ing accurate  repwting  of  debt  portfolios. 

"(13)  The  term  'debt  collection'  means 
that  portion  of  the  credit  management  cyde 
dealing  with  recovery  of  amounts  due  tiUx 
routine  followup  falls,  and  includes  the  as- 
sessment of  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay,  the 
exploration  of  possible  altonatlve  arrange- 
ments to  increase  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay. 
and  other  efforts  to  secure  payment. 

"(13)  The  term  'delinquency*  means  the 
status  of  any  account  which  is  30  days  past 
due. 

"(14)  The  term  'default'  means  the  failure 
to  meet  any  obligation  or  term  of  a  credit, 
grant,  or  contract  agreement  that  causes 
the  lender  to  accelerate  demand  on  the  bor- 
rower because  of  the  severity  of  the  borrow- 
er's breach  of  the  agreement,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  default  occurs— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan,  when  the 
account  is  past  due  over  180  days;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  guaranteed  loan,  when 
the  Government  repurchases  the  loan. 

"(IS)  The  term  'reschedule'  means  to  es- 
tablish new  terms  and  conditions  to  facili- 
tate repayment  of  a  debt. 

"(16)  The  term  'referral  for  litigation' 
means— 

"(A)  referral  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  legal  proceedings;  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  an  executive 
agency  has  statutory  auttunity  to  iHing 
legal  actions  without  referral  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  referral  to  the  organization 
wlttiin  the  executive  agency  that  la  respcm- 
slble  for  Utigatlon. 

"(17)  The  term  'credit  report'  means  any 
written  or  documented  oral  communication 
of  Information  provided  by  a  commercial  or 
c(msumer  credit  reporting  agency  dealing 
with  the  creditworthiness  or  financial  reli- 
ability of  an  applicant  or  debtor. 

"(18)  The  term  'Under  Secretary*  means 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Debt  Collection  and  Credit  Managemoit  ap- 
pointed under  section  3603  of  this  title. 

"(19)  The  term  'agency  liead'  meana,  with 
respect  to  an  executive  agency,  the  diief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  agency. 

"(20)  The  term  'functi<m'  includes  any 
duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respoosi- 
bility,  right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 
"C  3«SS.  Appointatent  of  Under  Secntaiy  «f  tiM 

Treanuy  for  DeM  CoUeclioB  aad  Cretft 


"There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Debt  C^Uection  and  Credit  Manage- 
ment, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
"S  3M4.  FuBctiom  of  the  Uadcr  Sccretaiy 

"(a)  The  Under  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  be  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  reject  to  Federal  credit  manage- 
ment and  debt  collection  policy; 

"(2)  provide  leadership,  central  direction, 
guidance,  and  monitoring  of  the  executive 
agencies  in  credit  management  and  debt  odl- 
lection  and  related  financial  reporttnr. 

"(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  within  one 
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«ft«  ttw  dito  o<  enactment  of 
In  eoMulteHrw  with     . 

aebt  eoUectliin  aixl 

jlana  whldi   oomply 

with  Mitaeettai  (b)  ef  thk  eeetlan; 

-(4)  ravtew  lewUfe  aceney  credit  in»n- 

miHMit  ani  deM  eeUenUnn  plana  and  poU- 

daa  In  fltdar  to  aamre  that— 

'HA>  audi  plaaa  and  poUclea  are— 

~(1)  iMaMtotiiiit  with  the  overall  objectlvea. 

and  Inf onnatlan  requlrementa  of 

m  debt  coOeetlon  and  credit 

plam  piepand  under  para- 

giaph  (S)  of  tbia  anbaeetian:  and 

"(tt)  aupMi^  miforaily  acroaa  agendea  to 
aamre  parttT  and  oonaiBtener.  and 

"(B)  In  the  cMe  of  any  project  for  the  de- 
iiiVmiMinr  of  new  or  Improfod  financial 
iiiaiMtrimunt  ayiteaM.  meh  project  doea  not 
4nnH««^*«  etf oita  bj  other  acowlea: 

~(S)  emue  that  the  Prealdent  and  the 
OoBfnaa  aie  kept  fully  and  cuxrently  In- 
'laiiiail  of  the  Pedetal  Oovemmenfa— 
"(A)  P-^^*!*^  pbMMki  and  leeults  of  ita 


"(B)  finf***'  manasonent  omdltion:  and 
•<(C)  requlrementa  for  financial  reaouroee 
to  eomet  defldmntoa  and  Improve  the  ef  • 
fMtlveneaa  <rf  aoooonttnc  ayatema.  financial 
lyatema,  and  ayatemi  of  internal  ocmtrola: 
"(6)  lif"M^  and  wta^"T*'  financial  man- 
Bt  objeettvea  and  inf ormatltm  require- 
In  order  to  define  the  daU  require- 
„^„_  of  atandarda  eatabliabed  by  the 
comptroller  Ocneral  for  the  uae  by  all  ezec- 
uttre  acendea  In  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  their  flr*"***'  manacement  sys- 

tcmK 

"(7)  require  each  executive  agency  to 
■ulnit  comprehenaive  records  deacribing  in 
detafl  debt  statua  and  collection  efforts,  by 
procram.  project,  or  activity; 

"(8)  provide  an  f"""*'  summary  of  the  ac- 
tlvttlea  conducted  under  thia  chapter  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  of  the 
OfiTHtr.  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
entiona  of  the  Houae  of  RepreaenUtlves. 
and  the  Oommitteea  on  Appropriations  of 
the  n<inatt  and  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
ttvea.  iki  illilin  the  progreas  made  In  im- 
proving debt  collection  and  credit  manage- 
ment, and  recoomiendlng  such  changes  in 
9M»al  law  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
debt  collection  and  credit  management  as 
the  Under  Secretary  considers  appropriate; 
and 

"<9)  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 

"(b)  "nie  comprehenaive  debt  collection 
ff»H  credit  management  plans  required 
under  paragraph  (S)  of  subsection  (a),  shall, 
at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  tttn"*"'*  credit  management  and  debt 
collection  practleea.  proeedurea,  and  reguU- 
xyn<^  that  Implement  and  comply  with  this 
chapter  and  chapter  17  of  thia  title,  regul»- 
ti^^M  of  the  Under  Secretary,  and  all  other 
itfevant  Uws,  regulatlona.  rulinga,  and  guid- 


"(3)  ^»nn»  and  aaaign  debt  collection  and 
cndtt  management  reaponribUltiea  for  each 

executive  agencr. 

"(S)  TietaWt*'  employee  peiformance  ap- 
ptainl  atandarda  and  bonua  award  pro- 
granw  that  take  into  account  employee  con- 
trlbatlom  to  Improving  the  operation  of 
oradlt  management  and  debt  collection  pro- 


"(4)  nataMlah  aoeounting  inactlces  and 
prooednrea  and  antomated  management  in- 
f onmtton  ayateoM  to  enable  each  executive 
acaney  to  prodnoe  aocnrate  financial  reports 
OB  thoae  progiaBM  that  generate  reoeiv- 
sliiM  Indiidliw  reports  such  aa  operating 


■tatementa,  statements  of  financial  poaition, 
and  caah  flow  statements;  and 

"(S)  require  annual  evaluattona  of  credit 
management  and  debt  collection  operattus 
and  systems  in  order  to  identify  areaa  in 
which  such  openUiaas  and  systema  ooold  be 
improved  and  to  Initiate  aetlims  to  correct 
any  problems  identified  through  such  eval- 
uations. 

"(c)  Within  80  days  after  receiving  a  plan 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congreaa  a  report  which 
ri>Pt»tM  the  analysis  and  comments  of  the 
Comptroller  General  with  req>ect  to  the 
plan  and  the  piogreas  being  made  by  execu- 
tive agencies  to  strengthen  credit  manage- 
ment and  debt  colleeti<m.         

"SUBCHAPTER  n-CREDIT  EXTENSION 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 
«•  Mil.  SohaMy  rtatcawirt 

"Any  proposal  by  an  executive  agency  for 
legislation  to  enact  new  credit  programs  or 
to  amend  existing  credit  programs  shall  con- 
tain an  explicit  statement  of  any  subsidies 
In  the  direct  or  guaranteed  loan  program 
with  which  such  proposal  la  concerned. 
"I  MIL  Intercat  rata* 

"Interest  rates  in  all  new  direct  loan  pro- 
grams shaU  be  reUted  to  market  rates  tat 
comparable  private  sector  loan  programs, 
and  the  Interest  rates  in  such  direct  loan 
programs  shall  be  adjusted  annually  to  re- 
flect changes  In  comparable  private  sector 
rates. 
"S  MIS.  Lowi  origliiatloB  and  application  fees 

"Loan   origination   and  application  fees 
ift»*n  be  assessed  on  all  loan  or  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  defray  administraUve  costs 
and  costs  of  defaulted  loans. 
'•  M14.  WtthhoUtaw  of  Auids 

"No  executive  or  legislative  agency  shall 
ditectly  or  indirectly  make  available  to  any 
person  any  funds  of  the  United  Statea  if  the 
agency  has  notice  that  such  person  is  delin- 
quent in  the  payment  of  a  debt  owed  the 
United  Stotes  unless  such  person  demon- 
strates that  the  debt  is  no  longer  delinquent 
or  that  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  have  been  made  for  the  re- 
payment of  such  debt. 
"8  M15.  Prior  dcfkiiH  by  appUcaat 

"Inderal  loan  or  loan  guarantee  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  to  any  «»pllcant 
who  defaults  on  a  Federal  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter,  unless— 

"(1)  the  new  loan  or  loan  guarantee  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Government's  inter- 
ests; 

"(2)  the  debt  in  default  was  discharged 
under  Federal  bankruptcy  laws;  or 
"(3)  the  default  has  been  cured. 
■^  SnC  Default  and  aeceteratioa  daoscs 

"Ijoan  and  loan  guarantee  contracts  shall 
contain  default  and  acceleration  clauses.  De- 
fault clauses  shall  provide  for  interest  from 
the  date  of  default  and  at  the  greater  of  the 
interest  rate  due  under  the  existing  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  omtract  or  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  secUon  3717  of  this  title.  Acceleration 
oiMii—  shall  inrovide  that  upon  default  the 
entire  remaining  principal  balance  shall  be 
due  and  subject  to  collection  at  that  time. 
'•  M17.  NotlM  to  applkairt 

"Bach  applicant  for  any  extension  of 
credit  shall  be  provided  a  written  notice 
spedfytng  Federal  debt  collection  policies 
and  praetloea.  Each  such  applicant  ahall  be 
required  to  certify  that  such  appUcant  has 


read  and  undentands  such   poUelea  and 
praetloea. 


•^Mia.  Stody  o«  private  Mctor  | 

"Ihe  President  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  study  to  determine  which  existing 
FMeral  direct  loon  programs  could  be  car- 
ried out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  private  lend- 
ing Institutions  aa  direct  loans  without  Gov- 
emmmt  guaranteea.  Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enaetmoit  of  this  chapter,  the 
Prealdent  ahall  transmit  to  the'Congreaa  a 
report  which  deacribes  the  resulto  of  such 
study  and  fftnt**™*  such  recommendations 
as  the  President  oonstders  appropriate.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislation. 

"0  Ml>.  Bigidatloaa  and  ilmadal  cootraet 

"(aXlXA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Thuii  establish  Federal  credit  management 
policies  and  promulgate  regulations  imple- 
menting this  subchapter.  Such  policies  and 
regulations  shall  apply  to— 

"(i)  direct  loans,  loan  guarantees,  loan  in- 
surance, nTt»riMm\  contraete  deaigned  to  sup- 
port borrowing,  and  debts  arising  from  con- 
tracts, grante,  and  other  administrative  ar- 
rangemente:  and 

"(ii)  all  executive  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment corporations  unless  specifically  ex- 
empted from  Federal  control  by  other  statu- 
tory authority. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
include  in  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  paragraph  regulations  with  respect  to— 
"(i)  aU  credit  pracUcea  necessary  to  make 
Federal  credit  practices  substantially  con- 
form to  the  best  established  credit  praeticea 
of  the  private  sector, 

"(ii)  credit  analysis  of  borrowers  (includ- 
ing determinations  with  req>ect  to  credit- 
worthiness, financial  responsibility,  finan- 
cial statements,  identification  of  collateral, 
and  ability  to  repay); 

"(ill)  preecreening  procedures  (including 
the  uae  of  credit  reporte  and  records  from 
the  same  or  other  executive  agencies  to 
Identify  applicants  who  are  delinquent  or  in 
default  on  debt  ccmtracted  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  projects,  or  activities); 
"(tv)  program  eligibilitr. 
"(v)  alternative  sources  of  credit; 
"(vi)  use  of  taxpayer  identification  num- 
bers; 

"(vii)  establishment  of  regular  repayment 
schedules; 

"(vill)  account  servicing  practices  (indud- 
taig  adequate  recordkeeping  and  documentar 
tion,  account  review  and  loss  estimates,  fol- 
lowup  procedures  on  delinquent  aocounta, 
and  automation  of  loan  servicing  activities); 
"(ix)  debt  accounting  and  reporting  sys- 
tems; 

"(X)  interest,  penalties,  and  administrative 
costs; 
"(xi)  administrative  offset; 
"(xii)  use  of  collection  agendea; 
"(xill)  referral  for  litigation: 
"(xiv)  calling  guaranteea; 
"(XV)  otmtrolling  and  foredosing  on  collat' 
eral; 
"(xvi)  Federal  employee  salary  offset; 
"(xvii)  Income  tax  refund  offset; 
"(xvill)  rescheduling; 
"(xix)  writeoff  and  doaeout  procedurea; 
"(XX)  portfolio  salea; 
"(xxi)  management  review;  and 
"(xxii)  Improvement  plans. 
"(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
gn«)h  (1)  of  thia  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  debt  arising  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  IMd,  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
tariff  Uws  of  the  United  Stotes,  or  to  debta 
owed  by  State  or  local  govemmenta. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
preacrtbe  mhtimiitn  requlremente  for  con- 
tneto  for  all  loana  or  loan  guarantees  gov- 
erned by  this  chapter. 

"SUBCHAFTVR  m— DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 


■^  Sttl.  DcUnOMcr  aad  dcfhaH 

"Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  each  executive  agency 
(verating  credit  programs  shall— 

"(1)  develop  delinquency  and  default  rate 
standarda  for  each  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
program;  and 

"(2)  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
specifying  such  standards, 
■Y  Mtl  Aadit  of  credit  pngrasM 

"(a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  audit  the  credit  management 
and  debt  colleeticm  systems  and  operating 
poUdes  of  each  executive  agency  which  ad- 
ministers credit  programs. 

"(b)  Each  audit  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  determine  whether  the  execu- 
tive agency  has  ctnnplled  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  chwter,  the  requirements  of 
subchapters  I  and  n  of  chapter  37  of  this 
title,  and  the  related  requirements  of  the 
(Comptroller  General,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Copies 
of  the  audit  report  of  each  audit  shall  be 
provided  to  the  0>ngreas,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, and  the  agency  head.  With  respect  to 
any  weaknesses  disdooed  by  the  audit,  the 
agency  head,  within  60  days  after  receiving 
the  audit  report,  shall  furnish  the  Congress 
with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such 
weaknesses  and  a  plan  of  ^propriate  action 
to  correct  such  weaknesses. 
"0  SttS.  RcgnlattoB  deadline 

"Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  each  executive  agency 
operating  credit  programs  shall  have  pro- 
mulgated all  flnal  executive  agency  regulv 
Uons  required  by  this  ch^ter  and  subchap- 
ters I  and  n  of  chapter  37  of  this  title. 
"I  StX4.  CoUcetkm  targcto 

"(a)  The  total  amount  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  to  executive  agendes  (other  than 
debts  arising  imder  the  Intenial  Revenue 
Code  of  IMO)  shall  be  reduced  by  not  less 
than  $15,000,000,000  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1987,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  IMO.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  total  amount  of  such  debts  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  such  debts  identified 
by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1»M. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
omsulting  with  each  agency  head  and  re- 
odving  the  proposals  of  each  agency  head 
for  debt  collection  targets,  shall  develop  and 
specifically  establish  debt  collection  targets 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  each  executive 
agency  debt  collection  program.  Such  tar- 
geto  shall  be  established  in  conjunction  with 
the  provisions  of  the  comprehensive  debt 
collection  credit  management  plans  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3004(aK3)  of  this 
title  and  shall  be  designed  to  implement 
subseotton  (a). 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  debt  collection 
targets  establlahed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  an  executive  agency  for  a  fiscal  year 
are  exceeded  by  such  agency,  15  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  such  agency  exceeds 
the  targets  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  executive  agency  as 
additional  program  funding  for  the  particu- 
lar program  or  aettvltlea  involved  In  the 
debt  collectkm  activity.  The  balance  of  the 


delinquent  debts  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  shaU  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  debt  collec- 
tion targets  estoWlshed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  executive  agency  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  met  by  such  executive  agency, 
the  amounts  that  were  appropriated  for  the 
programs  or  activities  at  the  executive 
mgency  falling  to  meet  such  targete  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  difference  between  the  amoimt  col- 
lected by  the  executive  agency  toward  ito 
debt  collection  target  and  the  actiua  debt 
collection  target  established  by  the  Seov- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promulgate  regiilations  which  prescribe 
standards  for  use  by  executive  agendes  in 
developing  proposals  for  debt  collection  tar- 
gets. Such  standards  shall  require  executive 
agendes  to  consider,  for  each  program  or 
activity,  such  factors  as— 

"(1)  the  characteristics  of  the  debts  and 
debtors  involved; 

"(2)  the  historical  experience  of  the 
agency,  other  government  agendes,  and  the 
private  sector  in  the  collection  of  similar 
types  of  debt; 

"(3)  the  rates  of  delinquency  and  default; 

"(4)  planned  Improvements  In  the  agen- 
cy's debt  collection  programs;  and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  Officers  and  employees  of  executive 
agendes  responsible  for  the  management  of 
debt  collection  programs  shall  be  held  ac- 
countable (as  part  of  the  performance 
standards  to  be  established  under  section 
3604  of  this  tlUe)  for  establishing  and  peri- 
odically reviewing  and  revising  procedures 
and  targets  that  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  the  regxilations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(g)  Any  reductions  to  executive  agency 
appropriations  under  this  section  shall  be 
reported  In  detail  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu?  and  shall  be  In- 
duded  in  detail  In  all  budget  Justifications 
presented  by  the  executive  agency  to  the 
Congress.". 

USX  or  cxzDiT  snaxAUS 
Sbc.  3.  SecUon  3711(f)  of  title  31,  United 
States  code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "may"  after  "legislative 
agency"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  after  "system"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  such  paragraph  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

DSBT  COIXXCnON  COirrXACTORS 

Sk.  4.  Section  371S(a)  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  (Ode,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "to  augment  agency  collec- 
tion efforts"  after  "appropriate"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  after  "head  of  the 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall"; 

(3)  striking  out ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(4)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3XB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(5)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  person  will  sutanlt  to  the  agency 
status  reports  on  the  success  of  such  person 
in  collecting  such  debts  at  least  once  every 
six  months.". 


■oumn  AnjuaiMBTi  or  pat 


Sic  5.  SecUon  5614(a)  of  title  6,  United 
Statea  (Ode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  (dlowlng  new  paragrapba: 

"(5)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  In- 
tragmcy  deducttons  for  routine  administra- 
tive overpayments  which  are  the  result  of 
derical  or  administrative  error  or  delays  In 
the  prooeasing  of  pay  documents,  and  which 
are  rarely  controversial  or  disputed.  With 
respect  to  these  routine  adjustments  of  pay, 
the  agency  should  afford  the  individual  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  dispute  the  deduc- 
tion. Such  opportunity  need  not  be  provided 
prior  to  TwiHwy  the  deduction. 

"(6)  No  claim  may  be  collected  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion at  any  time  after  10  years  after  the 
claim  first  accrues.". 

mxBiiAL  RxvKirtnc  skbvicx  iktohkatioh 
Sac.  6.  Section  6103(mX2XA)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  (Ode  of  1986  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "or  other  statutory  authorities  granting 
agendes  independent  claims  collection  au- 
thority"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  may" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
shall". 

DKBT  OOLLBCnOIl  VXtOKn  HI  TBX  BnDQKT 

raocBS 
Sk.  7.  (a)  Section  3719  of  titie  31,  United 
States  (Ode,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Debt 
collection  and  Loan  Management"; 

(2)  by  striUng  out  "Director"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Secretary  at 
least  once  each  year"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  aooordanoe  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Under  Secretary 
under  section  3603  of  this  title"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aXlXE); 

(5)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  aemloolon 
in  subsection  (aXlXF): 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(aXlXF)  the  following  new  sulvaragraph: 

"(O)  the  agency's  progress  in  implemmt- 
Ing  chapters  36  and  37  of  this  titie,  and  the 
agency's  monetary  and  programmatic  goals 
for  Improving  collections  and  reducing  de- 
llnquendes  and  writeoffs;";  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "and  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress  on  the  management  of  debt 
collection  activities  by  the  head  of  each 
agency"  In  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  shall  pr^Mxe  (for  Indu- 
sion  in  the  budget  submissions  required  by 
section  1105  of  this  titie)  a  detaOed  state- 
ment of  the  Under  Secretary's  evaluation  of 
each  agency's  Implementation  of  its  debt 
collection  and  loan  management  responsibil- 
ities for  each  debt  collection  and  credit  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  agency". 

(b)  Section  1105(a)  of  titie  31,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(26)  a  separate  statement  for  each 
agency  and  program  contains  the  informa- 
tion q>ecified  In  section  3719(b)  of  this 
title.". 


sxLLnro  uasiB  owkd  to  trx  oov 
Sbc.  8.  Section  3711  of  title  31,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  »w»**wtort  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  siihawtion: 


^f^-m.-!^  n  TSCCtrxHX  A  I    i>  T!nt\U  T\ IQRN  A  TF 


Mas  21.  1987 


May  21, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


13596 


13694 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— SENATE 


May  SI,  1987 


May  21, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


13596 


•HfXl)  Tbe  hMd  of  eadx  Msncy  iliall  In- 
vaattiita  Um  fiwilWlttr  and  eost  etfeettw- 
nMi  of  nUliw  Um  dtbto  wfaldi  that  Moaey 
to  NBOi^bl*  tar  i!fftllti*«»«f  (eitber  before  or 
■flw  tbay  beeone  deUnqiMnt  or  In  default). 


_  ^ to  fkdUtate  each  Mlea 

I  it  would  be  to  the  Oovenmient'i  ad- 
itodoeo. 
•HXi  Wtanever  feeriUe.  nice  of  debt 
yof*^  ttato  m*rrr**^  abell  be  for  cuh  and 
wttlwat  neoone.  reporebaae.  or  other  guar- 
aDty  or  vananty  asreement  by  the  Oovem- 


B  UHliab  RATSS 

Sac.  ».  BeeUoB  MM  of  tttte  28.  United 
atatca  Code,  to  fl"»«~*««H  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oOowtnc  new  aubaectlfm: 

"<J)  Ho  provtaton  of  State  law  that  would 
■et  an  aartler  dcailllnf  for  fOlnc  suit  shall 
ajpiy  to  a  aott  fUed  for  collection  of  a  debt 
owad  to  the  United  Statea.". 


Bvminni  or  DOT  uis  CLAIM 
aae.  10.  Boctlnn  STOKb)  of  UUe  31.  United 
StatM  Code,  to  f>«~«*^  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(b)  In  sabebapter  n  of  Uiis  chapter,  the 
teniH  'drtit'  and  'claim'  mean  any  amount 
owed  to  the  Oovenunent.  except  that  such 
term  doea  uit  include  any  amounts  owed  by 
one  agency  to  another  agency,  and  except  as 
otiMrwtae  provided  by  law.". 

Omeaxm-vrSaBimm  Aksltsis  or  the  Ddt 
CoLUcnoK  Bnx 

Section  X  Amieada  TUle  31  UJ8.C.  by 
fAWwf  a  new  ^^^p*»r  on  Credit  Manage- 
ment and  Federal  Debt  CoUectlon. 

f^n«  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Debt  Collec- 
tion and  Credit  Management  who  wiU  have 
major  new  reapopslhllltlca  for  Improving  the 
FMeial  debt  ooDeetlon  and  credit  manage- 
ment effort.  Appointed  by  the  President 
and  oonflrmed  by  the  Senate.  He  wiU  be  the 
Praaident'a  chief  adviser  regarding  Federal 
ocdlt   management    and   debt   collection 

policy. 

Ijhi^ffiiiy  statement:  Bill  calls  for  identifi- 
cation of  any  subsidy  oontaboed  in  new  pro- 
poaed  credit  programs. 

Interest  Ratec  Bill  caDs  for  interest  rates 
on  new  credit  programs  be  related  to  market 
rataa  for  comparable  private  sector  loan  pro- 


Loan  Organintian  and  Application  Fees: 
Bin  f*"*  for  loan  origination  and  applica- 
tton  f eea  for  detimy  administrative  costs  and 
coate  of  defaulted  loans. 

Wlthhbld  of  Loans:  Bill  calls  for  no  loans 
to  persons  delinquent  in  paying  back  gov- 
ernment loans  unless  be  or  she  can  prove 
loon  payments  are  not  dellnQuent  or  that 
they  have  taken  steps  to  repay: 

Aimn  no  loam  to  those  vrtio  have  defaulted 
on  prior  Oovemment  loans  made  after  ai- 
actment  of  this  bOl.  with  certain  exceptions. 

Loaiw  wtU  contain  default  and  aocelerar 
tiondanses. 

Study  on  Private  Sector  Participation:  Bill 
directs  President  to  conduct  a  stady  of  pri- 
vate sector  alteraattves  to  Federal  loan  pro- 


witbln  one  year  and  mx«t  to  Congress  on 

tAttU* 

Audit  of  Credit  Programs:  BiU  calU  for 
ocmplete  audit  of  credit  programs  by  OAO 
two  years  after  enactment  of  the  MIL 

Regulation  Deadline:  BiU  calls  for  each 
executive  agency  to  promulgate  final  regular 
tions  within  one  year  of  enactment. 

CoUectlon  Targets:  BIU  caUa  for  coUection 
of  $15  bOllon  over  three  years  in  non-tax 
debt  delinquencies.  Penalises  agencies  who 
do  not  meet  pre-deteimined  debt  coUection 
targets  (cuts  their  appropriations  by  16%  of 
the  shortf  aU  between  actual  collectl<His  and 
the  target):  and  i»ovides  incentives  for 
those  agencies  that  exceed  their  pre-deter- 
mined  debt  collection  targeU  (15%  of  the 
excess  over  the  target,  agency  can  keep  for 
programs.)  Baly^  coUected  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sets  the  targets 
in  consultation  with  executive  agency 
heads. 

Section  3:  Use  of  Credit  Bureaus;  Man- 
dates use  of  credit  bureaus  by  executive 
agencies.  ^ 

Section  4:  Debt  C^oUectlon  Contractors: 
Mandates  the  use  of  private  debt  coUection 
agrndes  by  executive  agencies; 

Section  5:  Routine  Adjustments  of  Par- 
AUowa  offset  against  salaries  for  debts  owed 
and  delinquent.  CHarif  ies  current  law  on  this 
matter. 

Section  6:  Internal  Revenue  Service  Infor- 
mation: AUows  use  of  LRjS.  information  to 
help  in  debt  coUection. 

SecUon  7:  Debt  CoUecUon  Reports  In  the 
Budget  Process:  Directs  that  debt  coUection 
data  be  included  In  the  Budget  of  the  affect- 
ed agencies  and  requires  certain  reports  to 
Congress  on  debt  coUection  performance  by 
executive  agencies. 

SecUon  8:  SeUing  Debts  Owed  to  the  Oov- 
emment: CaUs  for  study  of  the  f easibUity  of 
selling  Government  debts  to  the  private 
sector  as  one  means  of  debt  coUection. 

Section  9:  Time  Limitations  for  Bringing 
Legal  Actions  on  Debts  Owed  the  UA:  Ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  sUtute  of  UmitaUons 
and  confUct  of  laws  with  States  that  pre- 
clude coUection  action  on  Federal  delin- 
quencies. 

Section  10:  Definition  of  Debt  and  Claim: 
Clarifies  definitions  regarding  debts  and 
claims.* 

By  Bdr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1271.  A  bill  to  provide  (Mmprehen- 
sive  Federal  assistance  for  day  caxe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resomves. 


RegulatioiM  and  Financial  Contract:  BiU 
cans  for  tbe  Sscretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  es- 
tataltab  eertatn  prooedurea  and  regulations 
to  implement  thto  diapter  and  to  improve 
both  debt  conectlnn  and  credit  manage- 


DeUnqoency  and  Default  Standards:  BiU 
eaOs  for  each  exeenttve  agency  operating 
credit  programs  to  develop  such  standards 


SAT  CABB  WOKKniO  rAMTl.TM  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Day  Care 
for  Working  Families  A<A  of  1987,  leg- 
islation which  will  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  quality,  affordable  day  care 
in  this  country. 

On  Friday,  May  22.  I  will  chair  a 
day-care  hearing  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee at  Owens  Technical  College 
in  Toledo,  OH.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  is  to  obtain  grassroots  testimo- 
ny on  the  importance  of  day  care  to 
people's  working  lives. 

Day  care  is  not  a  luxury— It's  a  ne- 
cessity. The  majority  of  young  couples 
today  must  both  work  to  put  fcxxl  on 
the  table  and  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
But  increasingly,  quaUty  day  care  is 
hard  to  find  at  any  price. 


A  national  survey  done  in  April 
found  that  42  percent  of  the  parents 
with  children  under  6  said  the  cbUld 
care  they  need  is  not  available,  and  28 
percent  said  the  quaUty  of  their 
child's  care  was  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be. 

In  1981,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
expand  the  day-care  tax  credit.  At 
that  time,  I  noted  in  the  Riooro  how 
far  we  had  fallen  behind  in  providing 
essential  day-care  services.  I  am  sad  to 
say  that  the  situation  has  not  im- 
proved very  much  over  the  last  7 
years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  challenge 
on  our  hands.  The  American  labor 
force  has  been  transformed  over  the 
past  two  decades,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  asleep  at  the 
svrltch. 

In  America  today,  51  percent  o£ 
mothers  with  children  \mder  3  are  in 
the  labor  force.  In  66  ijercent  of  mar- 
ried couple  families  with  children, 
both  the  husband  and  wife  work.  By 
1990,  two-thirds  of  all  new  workers  will 
be  women,  most  of  whom  will  become 
mothers  at  some  i>oint  during  their 
worldng  lives. 

It  often  takes  two  incomes  to  make 
It  in  America  today.  Tliat's  the  reality. 
The  problem  is  that  the  supply  of 
quality,  affordable  day  care  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  changing  American 
family. 

The  result  is  long  waiting  lists  for 
day  care,  complex  arrangements  with 
family  members  and  babysitters,  and  a 
lot  of  anxiety. 

There  is  nothing  more  imi)ortant  to 
a  parent  than  knowing  their  ctilld  is 
being  cared  for  in  a  safe  and  loving  en- 
vironment. If  you  don't  have  that,  you 
don't  have  peace  of  mind. 

America  needs  quality  day  care  and 
what  we've  got  is  a  shortage— a  short- 
age of  crisis  proportions  for  infants, 
for  handicapped  children  and  for  Idds 
after  sch(x>L 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  help  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  shortage. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  separate 
line  item  for  title  XX  day-care  serv- 
ices. A  reserve  fund  is  created  and 
States  must  spend  these  funds  for  day- 
care servlcjes.  

According  to  CBO,  the  title  XX 
block  grant  currently  includes  $500 
million  for  day  care.  My  bill  increases 
that  amount  by  $200  million  and  does 
not  reduce  the  funding  for  any  other 
program  within  the  title  XX  block 
grant.  It  is  important  that  these  serv- 
ices be  held  harmless  since  they  are 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  so  many  i>eople 
in  need  in  our  society. 

I  believe  that  this  increase  for  day- 
care services  is  long  overdue.  A  study 
completed  in  Ohio  by  the  children's 
defense  fund  has  shown  that  $1  spent 
on  day  care  saves  $3  in  welfare  costs. 


With  all  the  attenti(m  ctirrently 
being  devoted  to  the  reform  of  our 
welfare  system,  there  is  every  reason 
to  invest  in  day  care  for  low-income 
families.  It  is  the  key  to  successful 
reform  of  the  system. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  also  provide  demonstration 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  em- 
ployer-community day  care  councils. 
These  councils  will  be  made  up  of  em- 
ployers from  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  as  well  as  day  care  providers, 
parents,  and  other  local  community 
officials. 

The  demonstration  grants,  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  wiU  be  a  50-50  split  between 
Federal  funds  and  funds  from  State 
and  local  communities. 

These  grants  can  be  used  to  provide 
startup  and  operating  costs  for  day 
care  resource  and  referral  programs  In 
local  commimltles.  Such  programs 
have  proven  to  be  of  enormous  help  in 
directing  parents  to  the  day  care  serv- 
ices which  are  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  In  addition,  they  have  helped 
expand  the  availability  of  day  care  by 
recruiting,  training,  and  licensing 
famUy  day  care  homes. 

The  grants  can  also  be  used  to  fund 
the  startup  renovation  and  expansion 
of  day  care  facilities,  and  to  support 
day  care  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  day 
care  options  for  special  needs  children. 
Oftentimes  the  only  option  available  Is 
very  costly  In  home  care. 

Finally,  the  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  can  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  low-income 
families  who  do  not  qualify  for  title 
XX  day  care  services. 

I  believe  that  the  employer-commu- 
nity day  care  coimcils  will  allow  the 
muTimiim  flexibility  at  the  local  level 
and  provide  businesses  with  incentives 
to  get  more  involved  in  providing  their 
employees  with  support  In  their 
search  for  quality  and  affordable  day 
care  services. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  day- 
care centers  in  this  country.  Toward 
this  end,  the  legislation  establishes  a 
special  SBA  loan  guarantee  program 
for  day  care  centers.  The  SBA  will 
conduct  an  outreach  program  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  assistance  to  prosi>ec- 
tive  providers  of  day  care  services. 

Although  day  care  providers  can  ciu*- 
rently  request  SBA  loans,  they  often 
encounter  barriers  since  their  loan 
amounts  are  typically  much  smaller 
than  the  SBA  is  used  to  handling. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  $30  mil- 
lion loan  fund  ex(dusively  for  day  care, 
the  bill  requires  the  SBA  to  report  to 
Congress  within  4  months  on  how  the 
needs  of  day  care  providers  are  being 
addressed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Day  Care 
for  Woribng  Funilies  Act  includes  a 
minimiitn  get  of  Standards  for  day  care 


which  States  must  mforoe  if  they  are 
to  avail  of  funds  undo*  the  act. 

States  can  and  should  go  much  fur- 
ther than  these  provisions  to  ensure 
that  children  are  cared  for  In  a  clean 
and  safe  environment.  However,  these 
provisions  establish  some  basic  safe- 
guards like  regular  and  unannounced 
inspections;  an  open  visiting  policy  for 
parents:  training  for  day  care  center 
staff  in  child  abuse  prevention  and 
identification:  and  a  i>08ting  of  a  toll- 
free  number  to  the  State  licensing  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  time  has  come  to  make  day  care  a 
national  priority. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  I 
am  introdudng  today  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  that  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Day  Care 
for  Working  Families  Act  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  foUows: 

a  1271 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repretentativet   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congret*  ouenMed, 
HCnON  1.  SBOKT  Trn.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Day  Care 
for  Working  FamlUes  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  t  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  foUowlng  find- 
ings: 

(1)  One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in 
the  labor  force  in  the  last  20  years  has  been 
tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  in 
the  woriEf orce. 

(2)  Half  of  American  mothers  return  to 
work  before  their  baby's  first  birthday. 

(3)  In  65  percrait  of  married-couple  fami- 
Ues  with  chUdren.  both  the  husband  and 
wife  are  in  the  labor  force. 

(4)  In  less  than  10  years  time.  3  out  of 
every  4  school-age  chUdren  and  2  out  of  3 
preschool  chUdren  wlU  have  mothers  in  the 
labor  force. 

(6)  Over  62  percent  of  aU  new  Jobs  created 
since  the  mid-1970'8  were  flUed  by  women. 
One  in  every  5  American  workers  Is  a 
mother.  By  1990,  two-thirds  of  aU  new  work- 
ers wlU  be  wcnnen. 

(6)  WoricJng  women  have  helped  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  Uvlng  for  many  Ameri- 
can famUies. 

(7)  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  quaUty 
day  care  services. 

(8)  A  majority  of  worlcing  parents  report 
difficulty  In  fiiullng  the  kind  of  chUd  care 
they  need  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

(9)  A  recent  national  survey  of  working 
parents  lias  revealed  that  42  percent  of 
those  parents  with  children  under  6  found 
that  the  chUd  care  they  need  is  not  avaU- 
able.  and  28  percent  said  the  quaUty  of  their 
chUd's  care  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

(10)  The  provision  of  day  care  services  can 
be  the  key  to  returning  many  of  those  on 
public  assistance  to  productive  Jobs  in  the 
labor  force. 

(11)  Therefore,  the  expanskm  of  affmd- 
able,  quaUty  day  care  services  is  a  national 
priority  given  the  current  and  projected 
needs  of  the  American  woricforoe. 

SBC  S.  KMFLOTBR^OiaroNrrT  DAT  CABB  OOON- 
CDA 

(a)  Obairs.— 


(1)  Ik  — maIi  —The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shaU  fstaMlsh  a  demonstntlon  i^'^if* 
under  which  matrhlng  grants  are  provided 
to  employer«ommunlty  day  eare  ooaneOs  to 
expand  the  avaUabiltty  of  affordable,  high 
quaUty  day  eare  services  to  indtvtduala,  par- 
ticularly low-income  families. 

(2)  FBnaAL  SHAax.— Tbe  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  provided  under  this  section  abaU  be 
60  percent. 

(b)  CoimciLS.— To  be  eligible  to  obtain  a 
grant  under  this  section,  a  employer-com- 
munity day  care  councU  must  be  estabUshed 
that  may  consist  of  representatives  of  pri- 
vate onployers,  child  care  programs,  par- 
ents, local  governments,  and  other  local 
community  institutions. 

(c)  PuiPOSBS.— A  councU  may  use  a  grant 
obtained  under  this  sectlcm  to  provide  funds 
for- 

(1)  affordable,  high  qiiaUty  day  care  serv- 
ices for  individuals,  particularly  low-income 
famOies; 

(2)  the  start-up  and  operation  of  day  care 
resource  and  referral  programs  in  local  oom- 
munities; 

(3)  the  support  of  day  care  services  for 
handicapped  chUdren; 

(4)  day  care  services  required  by  low- 
income  f amiUes  that  do  not  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  ttUe  XX  of  Social  Security 
Act  (42  VJB.C.  1397  et  seq.);  and 

(5)  the  establishment,  r«x>vatlon.  and  ex- 
pansion of  day  care  fadUtiea.  with  priority 
given  to  f adUties  in  which  a  significant  por- 
tion of  ChUdren  cared  for  are  low-income 
ChUdren. 

(d)  AtrrHOBnATioK.— To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SBC  i.  DiCBXASB  D(  IRLB  XX  AUTH0UZA110N; 
RBSBBVATKW  rOK  CHILD  DAT  CABB 
BEBVICBa 

(a)  INCRXASKD  AuTBOBBATioH.— Section 
2003(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  VAC. 
1397b(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowtnr 

"(3)  $2,700,000,000  for  each  of  the  flacsl 
years  1984, 1985, 1986,  and  1987;  and 

"(4)  $3,900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  RxsxavATioH  roa  Child  Dat  Cabb 
Skxvicis.- 

CD  Section  3003  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(dXl)  Of  the  amounts  made  available 
under  subsection  (c)  for  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1986),  $700,000,000 
shaU  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  allot- 
ment under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)  in  any  fiscal  year 
ShaU  be  aUotted  anumg  the  Statea  In  the 
same  proportions  as  their  regular  allot- 
ments detomined  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  The  funds  aUotted  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (d>— 

"(1)  ahaU  be  expended  by  the  State  only 
for  the  proviston  of  chUd  day  care  aerrioes; 

"(3)  ShaU  be  expended  only  to  supplement 
the  level  of  any  funds  that  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  allotment,  be  available  from 
other  sources  (including  any  amounts  avafl- 
alde  under  this  title  without  regard  to  soeh 
subsection)  for  jvovlslon  of  chOd  day  care 
aervloea,  and  shaU  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds  from  other  sources  or  reduce  the  level 
thereof; 
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•^4)  tfMii  not  be  anbjaet  to  the  wroririoM 
of  MCttOB  MOKd)  (pomtttliic  a  Stateto 
tnmlar  np  to  10  pweent  of  tta  tttle  XX 
fan*  Im  punioaaa  autborind  under  otber 
fMMSl  Mock  gnnt  pncrana).". 

(I)  BacMoB  MOt(b)  of  aoeb  Act  is  amend- 


(5)  a  State  plan  fw  meetinc  day  care 
needa. 

8K.  T.  OAT  CAMS  anVKBB  PW  SCHOOL  AGBD 


(A)  by  addtaw  "and  furtber  reduced  by" 
•ftv  tlM  ooBima  at  the  end  of  paragraidi 
(Stand 

(B)  by  tnerttnc  taomadlately  after  para- 
■nab  (» the  foUovtns  new  paragrapb: 

■HS)  tbe  amoonta  iiaarred  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary fiv  that  tlaeal  year  under  nibaeetlon 
<dX-. 


lUMNPaOGBAH 

,^ ^rtl""  7  of  the  SmaU 

_i  Act  (M  UAC  «M)  ia  amended  by 
__^  at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  f  oUowtar 
-(mxi)  Tbe  Adndnietratlon  ia  alao  author- 
tod  to  BMke  Ioai»  (ettber  directly  or  in  oo- 
tUfBTBtiir'  vttb  banks  or  otber  lending  ineU- 
t^rtVffw  tbitN^i  agreements  to  parUcipat.^ 
on  an  liiimiMHatn  or  deferred  basis)  as  the 
AiliiiiiiMialliai  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  apptopilate  to  assist  diHd  care  provlderB 
tai  eaiMtnictti«  and  renovating  apace  to  be 
used  for  «*«m  care.  In  providing  assistaDce 
nndsr  tbto  ■iiltirtlwi  the  Admlnistratton 
steU  give  a  priority  to  proposed  proJecU  In 
I  wltb  tbe  greatest  need  and  to  organi- 
I  wbMi  serve  or  wffl  serve  significant 
I  of  diUdren  of  low  income  families. 
"(3)  Hie  amount  of  loana  under  this  sub- 
section in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

"(S)  The  Administration  shall  establish 
aod  carry  out  under  this  subsection  an  out- 
readi  program  to  provide  advice  and  asslst- 
anee  to  prospective  providers  of  day  care 


(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlcea  shall  carry  out  a  thorougb  study  on 
the  availability  of  and  tbe  need  for  day  care 
services  tat  school  aged  children  in  each 
State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act  prepare  and 
■tttamlt  a  report  aa.  the  study  required  by 
■utasection  (a)  of  this  section,  together  with 
such  rtifimnnfiiiMlat*'"",  including  recom- 
nvnyfr**""  for  legislation  aa  the  Secretary 
deans  appropriate.* 


By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Domkhici): 

S.  1272.  A  bill  to  withdraw  certain 

public  lands  in  Eddy  Ck>unty.  NM;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

wrhubawal  or  cxxtahc  pctlic  lamim  n 

ICO 


"(4)  Not  later  than  4  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subaecticHi.  tbe 
iubBbMxtX^aa  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
giem  a  report  on  tbe  structure  of  tbe  pro- 
gram under  thto  iiilisnfflm  as  it  aff ecU  day 
care  providers  and  partlculaily  with  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  tbe  Administration 
Is  ■ililiiMliH  the  needs  of  those  providers 
for  loan  smounts  iriilrii  are  smaller  than 
those  typically  made  by  the  Admlnlstra- 


(b>     OonomDM     AMBnmirr.— Section 
4(eXl)  of  soeh  Act  (IS  VS.C.  «3S(cXl))  is 
1  by  taiserttng  "7(m)."  after  "7(1)". 
,  ft.  mMMiiM  imOBBIBm  POB  DAT  CAU 


(a)  Effective  after  October  1.  lOM,  no 
Slate  may  receive  ftnanrial  asslitsnrr— 

(1)  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  wltb  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  sllot- 
iff^mt  of  tbe  State  under  such  title  XX  avail- 
able for  day  care; 

(3)  or  under  this  Act; 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
OuKikm  determines  that  the  State  has  es- 
^i.M»K».i  the  "««"tMiim  requirements  for 
day  care  centers  described  In  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  miwimimi  requirements  described 

In  siilwnrtlnn  (a)  sre— 
(1)  open  vWtlng  poUey  for  parents: 
(3)  postliw  of  a  toO-free  number  to  State 

llosBsIng  authority: 

(3)  a  State  plan  for  taiapectlons.  which  pro- 
Tides  for  the  posttiw  at  the  day  care  center 
o(  the  tot  date  of  faispertlwa.  and  todudes 
ptovlBtan  for  unannoanoed  inspertfams  of 
day  care  oentcn; 

(4)  tralnliw  for  day  care  center  staff  In 
rfiOH  ■bwe  iseventlon  end  Identification: 


Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico.  Senator  DoMsinci.  to  intro- 
duce the  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal  Act 
of  1987.  This  legislation  is  a  Joint 
effort  of  Senator  DoMBnci.  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  delegation.  The  legislation  will 
provide  for  the  permanent  withdrawal 
of  land  In  Eddy  Ctounty,  NM.  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  oper- 
ate the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
tWIPPl.  

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  WIPP 
facility.  As  attorney  general.  I  litigat- 
ed and  negotiated  limitations  on  the 
WIPP  mission  and  project  as  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

This  legislation  includes  the  impor- 
tant health  and  safety  provisions  that 
I  fought  for  as  attorney  general  to 
ensure  that  New  Mexico's  Interests  are 
considered  and  protected  as  we  perma- 
nently withdraw  the  land.  These  in- 
clude putting  into  statute  the  impor- 
tant mission  Ibnitations  on  the 
amount  and  type  of  wastes  and  activi- 
ties at  WIPP.  I  am  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  legislation  and  feel  that 
it  meets  the  needs  of  our  State  and  of 
the  Nation. 

The  WIPP  was  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Secxirity  and  Blilitary  Appli- 
cations of  Nuclear  Energy  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1980.  (Public  Law  96-164. 
93  Stat  1265)  as  a  defense  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  pur- 
IMse  of  providing  a  research  and  devel- 
opment facility  to  demonstrate  the 
safe  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  re- 
sulting from  defense  activities.  This 
legislation  reasserts  that  the  primary 
mission  of  WIPP  is  to  include  receipt, 
handling,  and  permanent  dlig)OBal  of 
defense  transuranic  waste  and  tempo- 
rary storage  for  experimental  pur- 
poses of  a  limited  amount  of  high-level 
waste.  All  the  high-level  waste  must  be 


removed  upon  (»mpleti(m  of  the  ex- 
periments. 

The  legislation  provides  oonuTensa- 
tion  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for 
mineral  royalties  lost  by  reason  of  the 
land  withdrawal  in  the  amount  of 
$10,091,233  for  5  years.  This  amount 
was  necessary  because  the  State  will 
effectively  be  denied  its  share  of 
rental,  bonus,  royalty,  and  severance 
tax  revenues  from  the  loss  of  energy 
and  mineral  resources  underlying  the 
WIPP  site  once  the  lands  are  perma- 
nently withdrawn. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  required 
to  consult  with  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  develop  a  management 
plan  for  the  lands  and  surface  re- 
sources withdrawn,  the  plan  will  pro- 
vide for  gracing,  hunting  and  trapping 
and  protection  of  wfldlife  habitat.  The 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  dispose  of 
salt  tailings  extracted  from  the  site. 
Additionally,  no  surface  or  subsurface 
mining  will  be  permitted  on  the  lands 
to  be  withdrawn,  including  after  de- 
commissioning of  the  facility.  With  re- 
spect to  the  decommission  of  the  fa- 
cilities, the  Secretary  of  Energy  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Congress  and  the 
State,  for  T«>T^a|[^T^g  the  facility  after 
decommissioning  and  its  plan  must  be 
consistent  with  applicable  environ- 
mental standards. 

The  legislation  reqxilres  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ebergy  to  encourage  business 
and  emplosrment  opportunities  in  the 
State,  especially  Eddy  and  Lea  Coun- 
ties, as  a  result  of  WIPP  related  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  de- 
velop an  economic  impact  plan  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State.  This  plan  will 
include  estimates  of  thesocial  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  WIPP  project  on 
community  services  in  affected  coun- 
ties of  southern  New  Mexico.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
annual  impact  assistance  payments  to 
the  State  or  local  governments. 

With  regard  to  high-level  wastes  of 
the  WIPP  f adUty,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  within  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lative report  in  the  Department's  plan 
to  conduct  high-level  waste  experi- 
ments. This  report  must  address  the 
needs,  costs,  benefits,  risks,  safe  re- 
trieval mechanisms,  plans  for  the 
design  and  compliance  with  applicable 
regulations,  and  certification  of  the 
defense  high  level  shipping  cask  for 
transporting  and  handling  such 
wastes.  The  legislation  clearly  states 
that  no  high  level  waste  can  be 
brought  to  WIPP  for  experimentation 
unless  and  until  the  benefits  from 
such  experimentation  signif i<»ntly 
outweigh  the  risks. 

Finally,  the  legislation  requires  com- 
pliance with  EPA  standards  for  the 
management  and  disposal  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  high  level  and  transuranic 


wastes.  It  also  requires  the  use  of  both 
engineered  and  natural  barriers  to  iso- 
late the  radioactive  waste  after  dispos- 
al In  compliance  with  EPA  regulation. 

COIKXUSIOS 

I  think  this  is  sound  legislation  that 
protects  the  vital  interests  of  both  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  local  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  WIPP  facility.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  in  reporting  out 
this  bllL  I  urge  the  support  of  all  Sen- 
ators for  this  important  legislation. 

(for 


By  Mr.  RCX:KEFELLER 
himself  and  Mr.  Brss): 
8.  1273.  A  bOl  to  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1905  and  to  provide  authorizations  for 
the  ^palachian  Highway  and  Appa- 
lachian Area  Development  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

APPALACHIAll  SBOIOIIAL  DKVBX>nfXIIT  ACT 


■Ux,  rcxIKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  proud  to  introduce,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Btro.  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  better  known  as 
ARC. 

In  response  to  a  1981  administration 
proposal  to  eliminate  this  vital  pro- 
gram, the  ARC  governors  proposed  a 
finish-up  plan.  This  proixwal  recom- 
mended a  5-year  plan  for  wrapplng-up 
area  development  and  an  8-year  pro- 
gram for  completing  the  Appalachian 
system  of  highways.  The  governors, 
and  I  was  one  of  them,  asserted  that 
the  work  of  ARC  was  not  complete, 
that  adoption  and  implementation  of 
their  recommendations  would  still 
leave  much  undone,  but  that  the 
finish-up  plan  would  provide  for  an  or- 
derly completion  of  ARC  efforts  al- 
ready in  progress.  But.  Mr.  President, 
orderly  ccnnpletion  has  been  impossi- 
ble. Appropriations  have  been  less 
than  half  of  the  1981  recommended 
amounts.  Funds  that  were  requested 
for  the  finish-up  were  not  provided 
The  reality  is  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  complete  its  program. 

During  the  past  two  decades  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  ful- 
filling many  objectives  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Cknnmlssion.  Jobs 
have  been  created,  out-migration  has 
slowed,  infant  mortality  has  been 
halved,  substandard  hou^ng  has  been 
reduced,  but  the  region  is  still  not 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I'm 
afraid,  however,  the  decisions  to  se- 
verely curtail  f  imding  for  the  ARC  in 
recent  years,  have  caused  much  of  the 
region  to  slide  backward.  In  fact,  the 
massive  recession  which  this  country 
eiquerieDoed  tn  the  early  1980's,  hit  Ap- 
lnt^fK»tii>  hardest  of  alL  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration  was  trying  to 
gut  the  very  program  whose  purpose 


was  to  cushion  the  blows  of  economic 
uncertainty  in  this  region.  So,  instead 
of  catfihing  up.  we  in  Appalachia  con- 
tinued to  slide  backward. 

A  recent  typology  completed  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  CiHnmissitm  has 
identified  272  distressed  counties  in 
the  United  States.  The  region  encom- 
passed by  ARC  included  88  of  these 
counties.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  Appa- 
lachia is  distressed.  This  figure  com- 
pares to  8  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Other  key  indicators  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  consistently 
continue  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Ideally  we  need  a  program  tar- 
geted at  all  of  these  coimties,  and  I  am 
giving  a  lot  of  thought  to  this  as  well, 
but  in  ARC  we  have  programs  that  are 
already  on  the  books  and  ready  to  go 
now  in  this  most  hard  hit  of  regions. 

Rapidly  changing  national  and 
global  conditions  have  created  new 
problems  and  challenges  for  rural 
areas,  especially  for  the  Appalachian 
region.  These  problems  can  be  solved 
only  if  the  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  region  become  more 
competitive  in  national  and  world  mar- 
kets. We.  in  Appalachia,  are  better  off 
than  we  were  in  1965.  The  gap  has 
been  narrowed,  but  we  must  not  allow 
the  cuts  of  the  past  to  endanger  our 
hope  of  finally  reaching  parity  with 
the  rest  of  America.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts,  until  the  gap  between  the 
iU>paIachlan  regional  States  and  the 
rest  of  America  has  been  completely 
bridged.  The  ARC  has  been  and  still  is 
the  instrument  to  accomplish  this 
goaL 

As  I  said  before,  the  recession  in 
1981-83  hit  Appalachia  and  my  State 
more  severely  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Due  to  the  heavy  concentration 
of  coal-mining  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, the  region  is  slower  to  recov- 
er from  an  economic  downturn.  Em- 
ployment levels  in  these  industries 
have  not  recovered.  The  high  interna- 
tional value  of  the  dollar  which  has 
encouraged  imports  has  adversely  af- 
fected Appalachian  exports  of  coal, 
chemicals,  textiles,  primary  and  fabri- 
cated metals,  apparel,  and  glass  prod- 
ucts. From  1982  to  1984  high  interest 
rates,  combined  with  low  levels  of 
manufacturing  activity  and  excess 
plant  cmwdty.  retarded  investments 
in  plants  and  equipment  and  sharply 
lowered  the  rate  of  new  constniction 
in  many  parts  of  the  region. 

Actions  taken  so  far  by  100th  Con- 
gress this  year  to  reduce  both  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  trade  deficits  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  positive  effect  on 
some  of  these  problems.  I  am  especial- 
ly optimistic  that  the  trade  bill  Just 
completed  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  monber, 
wHl  help  to  stabOlae  the  dollar  and 
boost  exports  from  the  region.  But 
even  as  this  occurs,  much  wHl  remain 
to  be  done  in  Appalachia. 


The  legislation  being  intradooed 
today,  will  authorise  the  funding  nee- 
essary  to  omtinue  a  mission  that 
began  in  1965  to  bring  the  region  into 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Our  bill  wUl  extend  both  the  Camr 
mission's  highway  and  nwnhlghwaj 
programs  through  1992.  It  would  au- 
thorize $319  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $335  million  for  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.  and  $356  million  for  flMal 
years  1991  and  1992.  Over  70  percent 
of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  oxnplete 
the  Appalachian  Highvray  System. 
The  major  goal  of  this  system  is  to 
connect  Appalachia  with  the  more 
prosperous  and  hi^ily  developed  re- 
gions that  surround  it  through  a 
system  of  highway  corridors  that  wlU 
link  isolated  areas  of  the  region  to  na- 
tional markets.  Within  a  30-minute 
drive  of  these  corridors,  over  200.000 
Jobs  have  been  added  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  800  manufacturing 
plants.  At  the  end  of  1986.  2.045  mfles 
of  that  3,041-mile  hi^way  system 
were  completed  or  under  ctmstruction. 
Completion  of  these  highways  Is  vital 
to  the  development  of  the  regl(m.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  their  current 
state  of  incompleteness,  these  corri- 
dors are  half  way  to  nowhere.  I  prefer 
to  think  that  we  are  half  way  there. 
With  a  concerted  regional  effort  and  a 
proper  level  of  fimding  such  as  this 
bill  would  provide,  we  can  go  aU  the 
way. 

The  nonhighway  program  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Appalachian  communi- 
ties  in  their  efforts  to  provide  basic  in- 
frastructure necessary  to  attract  In- 
dustry, but  will  also  encourage  invest- 
ment in  strategic  initiatives  that  wUl 
improve  econiunic  ctHupetitiveness. 

The  program  of  ARC  are  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  It  depends  cm  an 
lyjproach  in  which  program  Initiatives 
start  at  the  grassroots  level,  involving 
local  and  State  governments,  and  are 
then  reviewed  by  the  States  within  the 
region  and  subsequently  by  the  Peder-' 
al  Oovemment.  The  Fedml  Govem- 
ment  must  not  be  allowed  to  walk 
away  from  its  commitment  to  this 
partnership— and  investment— because 
of  a  lack  of  fimding.  It  is  in  part  to 
this  unique  partnership,  that  Ufe  Is 
better  and  omx>rtunities  are  greater 
for  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
live  in  the  397  counties  of  the  13 
States  of  Appalachia.  But  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  those  people,  especially 
the  young  ones,  must  not  be  left  unre- 
alized. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Ck>mmission  is  a  success  st<H7. 
The  progress  of  22  years  needs  to  be 
sxistained.  We  are  getting  there,  but 
we  are  not  there  yet  My  cosponaors 
and  I  are  grateful  to  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  undostandlng  that 
the  ARC  Program  Is  vital  and  woifclng. 
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We  hope  that  otha*  Memben  wfll  Join 
ia  in  loniT**^  the  future  of  AnMlach- 
ia  by  lupporttiic  the  legiilatlon  that 
were  Introduoe  today. 

Mr.  Pnildent,  I  aik  unanimous  oim- 
aent  that  the  hoi  be  printed  in  the 


Tliere  being  no  objectloa.  the  bill 
«••  ofdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobb.  a>  f oUowK 

aim 

Be  U  CMctotf  6y  Ou  Senate  and  Houae  of 
IU0nmntaHt>n  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ammiea  tm.  Congnet  OMtrntttd, 

Tbat  tbii  act  may  be  etted  as  the  "Ai>pa- 
ladiien  Witftimt'  Derdoiment  Act  Amend- 
mantiof  lorr." 

SK.  X  SacUoB  a  (a)  of  the  Appalachian 
Racknal  DevdopoaeDt  Act  of  1««6  (40  App. 
UJB.C.  IM)  (hMraioafter  In  thia  Act  referred 
to  as  "Vtm  Act")  ia  amended  by  atrikliig  out 
tbe  period  at  the  end  of  the  alzth  aentence 
and  lifiuin  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oQowtnr 
"and  in  aeverely  illihieainl  and  underdevel- 
oped countlea  or  areaa  lacUnc  reaoureea  for 


S.  SeeUon  106(b)  of  the  Appalachian 

Bi^iimf'  Devtiopnent  Act  of  IMS  ia 
«im««umi  by  taHotlng  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  anninokin  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  flacal 
yeur  IMS;  not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  each 
year  fdr  flacal  yean  IMO  and  IMO;  and  not 
to  exceed  $S.»O.0M  each  year  for  fiscal 
yeara  IMl  and  IMS.  Of  amounU  appropri- 
ated punuant  to  the  pteoedins  aentfnofi  not 
to  exceed  $5M,0M  shall  be  available  for 
eadt  of  the  flnt  three  fiscal  yean  and 
$M0.0W  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
yean  for  ■ffifpt"—  of  the  Federal  co-chair- 
man, attonate.  and  the  Federal  staff." 

Baa  4.  Sectian  IM  (7)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "IMS"  and  inserting  in 
Uea  thereof  "IMT'. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  aoi(g)  of  the  Act  Is 
«»M»wi«iH  by  tnaerttng  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  aemicolon  and  the  follow- 
tnr  "$334,000,000  for  fiscal  year  IMS; 
$3M.00O.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1M»: 
$3M.000.000  for  fiscal  year  IMO; 
$370.0M.0M  for  fiscal  year  IMl  and 
$370.0M.000  for  fiscal  year  IMX" 

(b)  Section  301  (hXl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "70  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "M  per  centum."  The 
amendment  made  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  api^  to  projects  approved  after 
March  31.  XVn. 

8a&  6.  Section  314  (c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "December  31.  IMO"  and 
tiMertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
IM3  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting 
"anthotlaed  by  title  33.  United  States  Ckxle" 
after  "road  construction"  in  the  second  sen- 


Sac.  7.  Sectian  834  (aXl)  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Hegtonal  Deveknnient  Act  of  IMS  is 
mmimWih  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  in  a  severely  distressed 
MfiH  underdeveloped  county  or  area  lacking 
leaoureea  for  iMile  servioea:". 

Sac.  S.  Sectian  334  (b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
MMw«ii«i  by  striking  clause  (3)  and  renum- 
bertiw  elauaea  (3)  and  (4)  as  clauses  (3)  and 
(3>  respectivdy. 

sac;  •.  Sectian  303  (bXl)  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Btigitmal  Development  Act  of  IMS  is 
amended  as  foOowK 

(1)  liy  striking  the  comma  after  "334 
(bX3r  and  «— *«^  in  lieu  thereof  "at" 
and  by  atrikiv  "or  (4).'': 


(3)  by  inserting  "ot  economic  after 
"energy"  wherever  it  appean;  and 

(3)  Iiy  striking  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof:  "Funds  In  energy  oi- 
terprise  development  loan  funds  established 
with  grants  previously  approved  by  the 
OommiMlan  pursuant  to  this  sulisection 
may,  upon  approval  of  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  Section  SOS.  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments.  l)e  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  authorised  by  this 
Act. 

Sac.  10.  Tbe  second  sentence  of  Secticm 
401  of  the  Act  Is  amoided  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  sctiI- 
oolon  and  the  following:  "$83.600.0M  for 
fiscal  year  IMS:  and  $83,000,000  each  year 
for  fiscal  yean  IMS,  ISM,  IMl.  and  IMS". 
Sac.  11.  Section  40S  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1S83"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1M3". 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  RoiXxrcLLER.  in  offer- 
ing legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Appalachia. 
While  much  has  been  done  since  the 
1960's.  in  the  areas  of  health  care  and 
the  development  of  the  infrastructure 
of  Appalachia,  there  is  much  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Of  the  272  dis- 
tressed coimtles  nationwide,  88  are  in 
Appalachia.  The  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  1980's  have  seri- 
ously eroded  our  manufacturing  base. 
The  doors  of  traditional  industries  in 
West  Virginia,  such  as  glass,  shoe,  tex- 
tile, and  steel  have  been  closed.  Fur- 
ther, the  demand  for  coal  at  home  has 
fallen  be<»use  of  cheap  oil  prices,  and 
the  demand  for  coal  abroad  has  fallen 
because  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
dollar  overseas.  The  end  restilt  has 
been  high,  long-term  unemployment. 

If  Appalachia  is  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry, it  must  have  continued  support 
for  the  development  of  its  infrastruc- 
ture. One  key  to  the  development  of 
other  industries  in  Appalachia,  and 
West  Virginia  in  particular,  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Appalachian  highway 
system,  which  is  fimded  through  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

For  example,  the  construction  of 
corridor  G  would  greatly  Improve 
access  to  many  of  the  tourist  areas  in 
West  Virginia,  including  West  Virgin- 
ia's ski  areas.  West  Virginia  boasts 
some  of  the  best  white  water  rafting 
spots  east  of  the  Rockies.  West  Virgin- 
ia is  truly  a  beautiful  State.  However, 
what  is  unique  to  West  Virginia  and 
makes  the  State  particularly  attrac- 
tive, also  acts  as  a  barrier  to  economic 
development.  Access  to  many  of  those 
areas  is  limited  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
modem  highway  system.  Unless  there 
is  some  effort  to  improve  access  to 
those  areas,  Appalachia  will  remain 
economically  depressed  and  its  citizens 
will  continue  to  be  shut  out  from 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  more 
urban  areas  of  this  country. 


I  have  supported  efforts  that  would 
help  other  States  address  problems 
that  are  unique  to  their  particular 
area,  and  I  wlU  continue  that  support. 
However,  Appalachia  has  its  own 
unique  set  of  difficulties,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  that 
uniqueness  and  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.ais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MnzENBAUM]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  permit 
placement  of  a  privately  fimded  stat- 
ute of  Haym  Salomon  in  the  Capitol 
Building  or  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  to  erect  a  privately  fimded  monu- 
ment to  Hajmi  Salomon  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Blr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hkfuh],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  llSx.  Syius]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  407.  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Chal- 
lenger Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  422.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  States  to  provide  Medl(»id  ben- 
efits to  additional  poor  children  and 
pregnant  women. 

S.  BOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vnf,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  508.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  protections  available  to 
Federal  employees  against  prohibited 
personnel  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DmtEHBXRGSR. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevkits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchsll]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  coverage  under  part  B  of 
Medicare  for  therapeutic  shoes  fur- 
nished to  indivldiials  with  severe  dia- 
betic foot  disease. 

S.  SSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quati.1.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  BCissis- 
sippi  [Mr.  CocHSAH],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Triblx]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  685,  a  bUl  to  amend 


the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  to 
make  permanent  the  administrative 
offset  debt  collection  provisions  with 
req>ect  to  eduction  loans. 

S.  T14 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Sracmu  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahcs],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Samtord],  the 
S<mator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dolb]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
714.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Montf  ord  Point 
Marine  Association.  Inc. 

S.  T4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Houjn<»,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kasskbapm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
motor  carrier  administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MciClurr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLCS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  808,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect 
to  rates,  charges,  or  premiums  filed  by 
a  title  insurance  company  with  State 
insurance  departments  or  agencies. 

8.  S3T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kehhkdy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Prozmirb],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  837,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borkh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levoi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  na- 
tional march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
lltx.  CocHRAH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  905,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Panel  for  Coordina- 
tion of  Government  Debt  Collection 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Activi- 
Ues. 

8.  lOOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
siransor  of  S.  1007,  a  bill  to  enable 
States  located  on  a  river  or  acqulfer 
affected  by  the  siting  of  a  repository 
for  hli^-level  radioactive  waste  or 
spent  nwdear  fuel  to  participate  vSl«Cr 
tlvely  in  the  site  selection,  review,  and 
approval  process  for  such  refMsltory, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


.  Humphrey,  the 
from  Maryland 
added  as  a  co- 
bill  to  prohibit 
Soviet  puppet 
and  the  United 


s.  leiT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslby.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1017,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  non- 
dischargeable  any  debt  arising  from  a 
Judgment  or  consent  decree  requiring 
an  individual  debtor  to  make  restitu- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  State 
laws. 

a.  ie*T 

At  the  request  of  BCr. 
name  of  the  Senator 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was 
sponsor  of  S.  1027,  a 
trade    between    the 
regime  in  Afghanistan 
States. 

8.  io»> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocbomx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JoHHSTOH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1090,  a  biU  to  authorize 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  collect  certain  taxes  with 
respect  to  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  by  nonresident  persons  who 
solicit  such  sales. 

8.  Ills 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1116,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Office  of  Barter  and 
Countertrade  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

a  1141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  'HMCsn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1141,  a  biU  entiUed  the  "Nuclear 
Energy  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1987." 
8.  lies 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1156,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
Farm  Credit  System  stocitholder /bor- 
rowers with  a  multipoint  program  of 
relief  and  reform,  and  to  assure  the 
long-term  health  and  stability  of  Farm 
Credit  banks  and  asstKlatlons  through 
local  control. 

8.  IITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoHHELL]  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bohd]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1172,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  a  secondary  market  for  agri- 
cultural mortgages,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses. 

8.  ISSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeCohcihi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnor  of  8.  1235.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
vide that  the  term  of  service  of  the  Di- 


rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be 
7  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
smATX  jonrr  lasoLunoa  i4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aikanaas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Saxpord].  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Nickles]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  third  we^  of 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Dairy 
Goat  Awareness  Week." 

SBIAn  JOniT  USOLUTIOll  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durerbergdu 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [BCr.  Sanpord],  and  the  Seatr 
tor  from  West  Virginia  [Bir.  Byrd] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44,  a  Joint  resoluti(m 
to  designate  November  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Dialietes  Month." 

sxHATi  Jonrr  usoldtioii  4s 

At  the  request  of  Mz.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [BCr. 
Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  14,  1987,  through  Sep- 
tember 20,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Week." 

sxiiATB  joarr  aasoLimoa  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
[Mr.  BxTMPERs],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IhSx.  Bxtrdioc],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixoii],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  frtun 
Alabama  [BCr.  Heplih],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouyb],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karmes],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautbt- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATSxniAGA],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKil,  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  [Mr.  Nicslbs],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Iklr.  Wallop] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
on  July  27, 1987,  and  ending  on  August 
2,  1987.  as  "National  Czech  American 
Heritage  Week." 

SBBAn  JoniT  KxaoLunoH  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbCohciki. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CRAirsTOH],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garm],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sam- 
pord]  were  added  as  coqwnsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  28.  1987, 
as  "National  Inunlgrants  Day." 
si>An  joim  aasoLUTioa  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
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MovamlMr  S9, 1987,  throuch  December 
ft.  IMT,  u  "Natknal  Home  Health 
cue  Week." 


At  the  requeet  of  Mr.  DaCcmcnn. 
the  namee  of  the  Senatw  from  Oeor- 
gte  Ofr.  Numi].  the  Senator  from 
AlaAa  dir.  1Io«kuw»ki1.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Ofr.  ObabamI.  the  Senar 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sah- 
fOBSl.  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Ofr.  84BBAi»]  «ere  added  as  comon- 
man  of  flfmatf  Joint  Reacdutlon  90.  a 
Joint  reeolutkm  to  ezpren  the  aenae  of 
the  Contreai  that  the  ftiedal  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  women,  in- 
ftpita,  and  children  should  receive  In- 
I  i>ailin  amounts  of  anntq^rlatlons  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 


t  man  taaaumam  loi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  C>aiistoh,  the 
n»wM»  of  the  Bcmatnr  from  Kanras 
[Mr.  Dou]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101.  a  Joint 
resolutlan  4rtlg»««"r  Jime  19,  1987. 
as  "American  Ga«iel  Arts  EHty." 
■BUXB  jonrx  owilutioii  iqi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautdibirg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  frcnn  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoBD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
105,  a  Joint  resolutlan  designate  De- 
cember 7,  1987,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance- Day"  on  the  oc- 
easkm  of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack 
CD  Peart  Harbor. 


t  jonR  uaoLunoir  los 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar.  the 
w^MMMi  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoHcm],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MRXBnAUM],  and  the  Sen- 
aUv  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  coeponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108,  a  joint  resolu- 
tkm  to  deirilgnate  October  6,  1987.  as 
"German-American  Day." 

■BIATK  JODTT  KBOLUTIOM  10* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DDRBrasRosR. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Josey  [Mr.  LAUTBmiac],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GlkhitI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prissldi]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Bour],  and  the  Senator  fmn  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAsmcR]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  109.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designatif  the  week 
*«>y«""«"g  October  4. 1987.  as  "Nation- 
al School  Yeartxx*  We^." 

OBATB  joxar  waaoLxmam  1 1« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doasmnon. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiXDUXi]  was  added  as  a 
tiotPflmHw  of  fkmstr  Joint  Resolution 
118.  a  Joint  resolutlim  expressing  the 
seiMe  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  aid 
for  refugee  assistance  programs 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautdibbo. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Boasicx].  the  Senator 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jomreroifl,  the 
Senator  fnnn  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvnil. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
WiLsoR],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  CHXinl.  the  Senator  from  West 
Vln^nla  [Mr.  RoocsrcLLSRl.  the  Sena- 
tor fn»n  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pbtob].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Doul.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sab- 
BAiras],  the  Senator  fnnn  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarh],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHiHAH].  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  SxArroRS]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating July  2. 1987.  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Day." 

smAR  jonn  ibolutioii  i  >  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chaisb]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11.  1987,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

SKMAR  jonrt  uaoLunoH  la* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quatlb],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PrbsslbrI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DurxubbrgxrI, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAKs],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THURMOifsl,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumfbrs],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kbrrt],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LKVnf],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smnnsl.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATSxmAGA].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  Bfarch  16, 1988,  as  "Freedom 
of  Information  Day." 

SXRATK  CORCDUtBn  HKSOLUTIOII  S 1 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Prbsslxr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKUCs],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MoYNiHAif].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoH] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  31,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  commending  the 
Czechoslovak  human  rights  organiza- 
tion Charter  77,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  its  establishment, 
for  its  courageous  contributions  to  the 
achievement  of  the  alms  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

amATB  OORCUiaBR  BBOLUnOIl  ■• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DimBiiBBROBR, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchbll]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services.  Including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  the  Medicare  Program  shoiild 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 


Ninety-ninth  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived and  evaluated. 


SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLU- 

TION      60— RECOONPJNO     THE 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  DARE 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  I^AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 
8.  Coir.  Rn.  60 

Whereaa  the  Office  of  Sut»tanoe  AlHiae 
Ministry  in  New  York  State  and  tU  action 
component.  DARE  (Drag.  Alcohol.  Reba- 
bUitatlon  and  Educattm  procram)  were 
formed  in  October  IMO  and  cbaned  with 
the  rc9onatbmt7  of  coordinating,  planning 
and  dlrecUnc  the  multlfaoeted  programa  of 
the  Archdioceae  of  New  YaA  in  tta  ncm-aec- 
tarlan  efforts  against  alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuse,  and  this  office  has  served  as  a 
model  to  addreas  this  natUmal  and  interna- 
tional problem: 

Whereas  the  mandate  of  DARE  (Drug,  Al- 
cohol. Rehabilitation  and  Education  pro- 
gram) establlahes  It  as  an  action  project 
with  adult  and  youth  cranponents  geared  to 
the  utlliBitlon  of  volunteers  In  prevention, 
educatiim  and  early  intervoition: 

Whereas  DARE  Involves  the  total  commu- 
nity, tncludlns  youths  and  adults,  churches, 
synatogues.  public  and  non-^nibllc  schools, 
health  care  agendes.  service  organisations, 
law  enforcement  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce: 

Whereas  for  the  past  seven  years  DARE 
has  trained  over  30.000  youths  and  adults 
who  have  generated  more  than  7.75  million 
volimteer  hours,  all  of  which  has  been  ac- 
conu>llshed  under  the  directi<m  of  16  region- 
al coordinators  covering  10  New  York  coun- 
ties, providing  models  of  DARE  in  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  communities. 

Whereas  DARE  has  become  a  widely  re- 
qjected  source  of  education,  prevention  and 
community  organlation.  sponsoring  among 
other  programs  "Natural  High"  events 
which  are  a  part  of  the  many  anti-drug  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  regional  offices: 

Whereas  DARE  has  effectively  used  the 
televlsl<«i.  radio  and  print  media  in  its  effort 
to  alert,  organise  and  inform  local  communi- 
ties: 

Whereas  DARE  has  produced  quality  edu- 
cational w^^H*!*  sensitive  to  various  ethnic 
groups,  including  an  outstanding  quarterly 
newsletter,  an  award-winning  national  mag- 
azine. DARE,  and  a  book  entitled.  "A  Call  to 
Actton:  Youth.  Alcohol,  and  Other  Drugs.  A 
Community  Approach.  Education.  Preven- 
tlcm  and  Intervention";  and 

Whereas  DARE  has  functioned  along  with 
various  religious  doiomlnations  as  a  con- 
sultant in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  for  the  public  and  private  sectors: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Houaeofttep- 
naenUMvea  concurring).  That  the  Congreis 
recognises  and  honors  the  DARE  program 
for  the  continuing  contributions  it  has  made 
both  nationally  and  internationally  in  the 
fight  against  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse, 
e^edally  through  educatlcm.  prevenUon 
and  the  organisation  of  local  communities. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recognizing  and  honoring  the 
DARE  Program  for  its  dedication  to 
drug-  and  alcohol-abuse  prevention. 

Drug  alcohol  rehabilitation  educa- 
tion [DARE]  is  a  nonsectarlan.  com- 


munity-based program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  office  of  substance  abuse 
ministry  of  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York.  DARE  grew  out  of  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke's  deep  concern  with  the 
crippling  effects  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
on  this  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source: our  young.  Formed  in  1980, 
DARE  has  attained  national  and  inter- 
national standing.  It  has  been  replicat- 
ed in  10  States  as  well  as  in  England. 
Ireland.  Germany,  and  Malta.  In  1984. 
DARE  received  the  Presidential 
Award  In  recognition  of  Its  achieve- 
ments. 

DARE  has  12  regional  offices  and  3 
youth-volunteer  offices  throughout 
the  10-county  area  encompassing  the 
New  Yoi^  archdiocese  region.  The 
trained  volunteers  mobilize  communi- 
ty action  against  illicit  sales  of  drugs 
and  alcohol,  establish  parent-  and 
youth-support  groups,  organize  com- 
munity events  such  as  hotlines,  and 
develop  positive,  alternative  programs 
with  community  Involvement  and  com- 
mitment. 

DARE  has  trained  over  30.000  young 
people  and  adults  who,  in  turn,  have 
woi^ed  more  than  7.75  million  volun- 
teer hours.  It  has  made  over  12,000  re- 
ferrals for  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment. Volunteers  have  spent  tireless 
hours  building  DARE  into  a  widely  re- 
qjected  community  program. 

DARE  sponsors  antidrug  fairs,  such 
as  "Drug  Liberation  Day"  which  was 
held  on  August  3,  1986,  to  provide  in- 
formation and  referrals  to  the  people 
of  Manhattan.  It  also  publishes  a  peri- 
odical that  focuses  on  a  different  drug- 
related  topic  in  each  issue.  One  issue, 
for  example,  entitled  "Cocaine's 
Cheitf)  Seduction,"  explored  the  many 
problems  created  by  the  cocaine  epi- 
donic 

DARE  has  proven  effective  in  devel- 
oping a  national  and  international 
drug-awareness  campaign.  It  is  com- 
bating the  scourge  of  youthful  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  by  harnessing  the 
energies  of  the  community.  It  is  built 
upon  a  network  of  volunteers  who  are 
part  of  the  fabric  of  their  community. 
DARE  is  saving  the  lives  of  countless 
young  pecvle  so  in  need  of  our  sup- 
port. Project  DARE  is  challenging  all 
the  members  of  its  community  to 
reach  out  and  restore  someone  in 
need. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  deserves  our 
recognition  and  gratitude,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  resolution 
their  full  suiHK>rt.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  219— EN- 
COURAGING  THE  USE  OF  ETH- 
ANOL.  METHANOL.  AND  OTHER 
OXYGENATED  FUELS 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  hhnself.  Mr. 
DoLB.  Mr.  Bdrdick.  Mr.  Lbaht.  Mr. 
Hbjib,  Mr.  MoClubb,  and  Mr.  Ihoutb) 
submitted   the   following   resolution: 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Woito: 

aRn.31» 

Whereas  the  use  of  oxygenated  fuels  sp- 
proved  by  the  Environmental  Protectlcm 
Agency,  partlculariy  fuel  alcohol  blends,  in 
gasoline  reduces  automobile  tailpipe  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons  (HO,  aromatlcs,  and 
carbon  monoxide  (CO)  which  is  the  primary 
contributor  to  excessive  CX)  levels  In  the 
more  that  M  urban  areas  around  the  coun- 
try tliat  are  In  "non-attainment"  of  natitmal 
air  quality  CX>  standards: 

Whereas  the  use  of  neat  alcohols  (etha- 
nol.  methanol,  and  other  suitable  alcohols) 
has  been  proven  to  reduce  all  types  of  auto- 
mobOe  emissions,  and  Is  an  effective  control 
strategy  for  non-attainment  areas: 

Whereas  the  use  of  fuel  alcohols  as  gaso- 
line extenders  and  octaxw  enhancers  further 
benefits  the  environment  by  displacing 
amounts  of  aromatlcs.  which  convert  into 
cardnogenlc  benaene  during  combustion 
and  then  escape  into  the  atmosphere: 

Whereas  many  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  currently  unable  to  meet  one.  or 
in  some  cases  both,  of  the  CO  and  osone 
standards  imposed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  the  failure  to  comply  before  the  end  of 
the  year  could  subject  such  nonattaiiunent 
cities  to  substantial  penalties  and  forfeiture 
of  certain  types  of  Federal  program  fund- 
ing: 

Whereas  the  domestic  fuel  alcohol  indus- 
try is  currently  producing  over  one  billion 
gallons  of  renewably  derived  ethanol.  and 
methanol,  for  use  as  commercial  gasoline 
additives,  and  is  capable  of  displacing  up  to 
10  percent  gasoline  by  volume  as  blends: 

Whereas  in  IMS.  the  United  States  fuel 
ethanol  industry  processed  over  300  million 
bushels  of  surplus  grain  into  fuel  ethanol, 
and  the  National  Com  Orowers  Association 
has  established  the  goal  of  processing  one 
billion  bushels  of  com  into  fuel  ethanol  an- 
nually by  19«0: 

Whereas  methanol  can  be  produced  from 
resources  that  are  abundant  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  coal,  peat,  trapped  natural 
gas,  forestry  residues,  and  municipal  waste, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers recently  called  for  a  major  national  initi- 
ative to  convert  up  to  300  million  tons  of 
coal  annually  into  methanol  to  replace  up  to 
20  percent  of  United  States  gasoline  con- 
stunptlon,  and  provide  new  Jobs  for  45,000 
mine  workers: 

Whereas  United  States  dependence  upon 
Imported  oil  has  surged  to  42  percent  of  Its 
total  petroleum  needs,  as  compared  to  33 
percent  a  year  ago,  and  some  experts 
project  that  oO  Imports  will  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  United  States  oU  demand  within  the 
next  several  years: 

Whereas  crude  oil  Imports  to  the  United 
States  (which  consumes  35  percent  of  the 
world's  production  while  holding  leas  than  6 
percent  of  its  iwoven  reserves),  totaled  over 
$37,000,000,000  in  1980.  and  over  5.7  billion 
gallons  of  finished  gasoline  were  also  im- 
ported, which  put  a  further  strain  on  the 
Nation's  already  hard-pressed  refining  In- 
dustry: 

Whereas  the  alternatives  provided  by  an 
expanded  use  of  fuel  alcohols  present  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  a  tmique  blend  of  agri- 
cultural, enylmnmental.  economic,  energy 
security,  and  regulatory  benefits; 

Whereas  States  which  contain  non-attain- 
ment areas  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
subealttlng  State  Implementation  Flans 
(8IPB)  outlinins  how  they  wUl  bring  these 
areas  into  oomidlanoe  to  the  Environmental 


Protectlaa  Agency  for  its  review  and  ap- 
proval: and 

Whereas  the  Envlraimental  Protectkn 
Agency  Is  currently  preparing  a  notloe  of 
proposed  rulemaking  and  wUl  soon  be  invit- 
ing comments  on  a  range  of  opttooal  control 
strategies  targeted  at  the  85  CO  and  70 
oaone  non-attainment  areas  around  the 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RetiAved,  That  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  actively 
encourage  the  States  to  Include  In  their 
State  Implementation  Plans  (SIPS)  the 
mandating  of  fuel  alcohol  and  other  oxy- 
genate/gasoline blends  in  (X)  '"^-fitttifp- 
ment  areas,  and  neat  alcohols  or  other  clean 
burning  alternative  tranqwrtatlon  fuels  in 
commercial  fleets  In  oaone  non-attainment 
areas,  as  optional  pollution  ccmtrol  strate- 
gies in  meeting  Clean  Air  Act  standards. 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  to  submit  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr.  Ihoxttb.  Mr. 
BuROiCK,  Mr.  McClurb,  Mr.  Imkhy, 
and  l£r.  Hxlms,  which  encourages  the 
EPA  and  the  States  to  embrace  the 
use  of  ethanol,  methanol  and  other 
oxygenated  fuels  as  an  accepted  air 
pollution  control  strategy. 

A  growing  nimiber  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  administration  officials 
are  pointing  to  the  potential  of  alco- 
hol fuels  for  meeting  a  variety  of  im- 
portant national  policy  objectives.  I 
and  others  within  Congress  have  ex- 
tolled ethanol  blends  potential  as  a 
significant  new  outlet  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural production,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing our  dangerotis  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil,  and  as  an  environmentally- 
safe  alternative  to  lead  as  an  octane 
enhancer  in  gasoline. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  environmental  benefits 
of  ethanol  blends  in  recent  months  as 
a  result  of  the  impending  December 
31.  1987,  cnean  Air  Act  deadUne.  Vari- 
ous studies  have  documented  that  in- 
creased use  of  higher  oxygen-contain- 
ing alcohol-blended  gasoline  leads  to 
substantial  reductions  in  automobile 
tailpipe  emissions  of  hydrocarbons, 
carbon  monoxide  and  aromatlcs.  par- 
ticularly the  known  cancer-causing 
agent  benzene.  This  data  has.  in  tiun. 
generated  Interest  in  the  Increased  use 
of  alcohols  to  help  mitigate  this  signif- 
icant environmental  and  health 
hazard. 

The  time  is  right  for  actively  pro- 
moting alcohol  fuels  as  a  pollution 
control  strategy.  First,  individual 
States  which  are  not  in  compliance 
with  Clean  Air  Act  standards  are  cur- 
rently preparing  State  implementation 
plans  [SIP'S]  for  submission  to  EPA. 
These  plans  will  outline  the  methods 
each  State  proposes  to  utilize  to  bring 
its  nonattalnment  areas  into  ocnnpli- 
ance  with  Federal  air  pollution  guide- 
lines. 

Second,  an  interagency  working 
grouv>  H>pointed  last  mcmth  by  the 
President's  regulatory  relief  task  force 
is  considering  air  pollution  reduetloDS 
avallable  through  the  greater  use  of 
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■Itamsttve  fuels.  Thmt  wtwUng  group 
is  fnpiH?*o^  to  file  Its  recommendations 
shortly. 

/i«H  third,  the  Knvironmental  Pro- 
teetton  Agency  has  a^nowledged  the 
value  of  alcohols  as  a  pollution  control 
device.  On  April  8.  43  Senators  asked 
■PA  Administrate  Lee  Thomas  to 
give  serkius  consideration  to  the 
OE^ion  of  ""-~**""r  the  use  of  alco- 
hols in  areas  that  do  not  meet  the 
Clfft"  Air  Act  standards  tot  ooone  or 
carbon  monoxide.  In  his  remwnse,  Mr. 
Thomas  wrote  that,  "EPA  believes 
that  use  of  alternative  fuels,  such  as 
mHhmfti,  compressed  natural  gas,  or 
oxygenated  gaiKf'1"*  blends  could  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  effort  to  de- 
crease hydrocarbon  and  CO  emissions. 
It  is  also  dear,  however,  that  such 
fuds  wlU  not  by  themselves  solve 
thwe  environmental  problems,  and 
that  EPA  and  the  States  must  contin- 
ue to  assess,  adopt,  and  implonent  a 
wide  range  of  ocmtrol  measures." 

Ifr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today  complonents  Mr. 
lliamas'  approach  to  the  air  pollution 
problem.  It  is  not  a  mandate;.  It  does 
not  require  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 
Afwi  it  does  not  preclude  other  pollu- 
tion control  options.  What  It  does  do, 
however,  is  make  clear  the  Senate's 
oonunitment  to  devel(H>ing  the  oivl- 
nnmental  potential  of  this  alternative 
fuel  by  urging  EPA  to  actively  encour- 
age the  States  to  include  in  their  State 
twpiwnfntrat**^  plans  the  mandating 
of:  First,  fuel  alcohol  and  other  oxy- 
genate/gasoline blends  in  carbon  mon- 
oxide nonattainment  areas,  and 
second,  neat  alcohols  or  other  clean 
burning  altonative  transportation 
fuels  in  commercial  fleets  in  oeone 
nonattainment  areas. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  undertake 
timely  consideration  of  this  measure.* 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  of- 
fered today  by  Senator  Daschle  en- 
couraging the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  more  broadly  use  oxl- 
ginated  fuels  to  meet  the  real  threat 
to  public  health  posed  by  increasing 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide.  EPA's  sup- 
port of  these  fuels,  including  the  use 
of  ethanol  blends,  would  be  particular- 
ly beneficial  in  mcouraging  the  reduc- 
tion of  hifl^  monoxide  levels  in  our 
more  populous  metropolitan  areas. 

Experience  with  ethanol  blends  in 
Colorado  and  California  has  demon- 
strated that  they  are  an  effective  way 
to  fumbat  the  carbon  monoxide  prob- 
lem. I  strongly  encourage  EPA  to  offi- 
cially endorse  the  introduction  of  oxy- 
genated fuels  as  a  significant  measure 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  local  and 
State  authorities  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  EPA  standards  and  dean  air  re- 
Quirements. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     220— RE- 
LATINO     TO     CONSIDERATION 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  ISSUES  AT 

THE  SEVEN-NATION  ECONOMIC 

SUMMIT  IN  JUNE 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscBWRZ,  Mr.  Cohbad,  Mr.  Luoxa, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Snnis,  Mr.  Obasslxt, 
Mr.  BoBDiCK.  Mr.  McClubi.  Mr.  Nick- 
us,  Mrs.  Kassxbaum,  and  Mr.  Kastkh  ) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

&Rn.220 

Wheress  worldwide  supplies  of  grsln  snd 
other  agricultural  products  are  at  or  near 
record  levels: 

Whereas  the  cost  of  fann  procrams  is  at 
record  levels  in  many  nations; 

Whereas  the  ongoins  OATT  necoUatlons 
will  take  time  to  resolve  agricultural  trade 
issues: 

Whereas  domestic  agriculture  and  trade 
policies  of  the  seven  nati(ms  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  other  nations: 

Whereas  current  agricultival  policies  of 
the  seven  nations  encourage  overproduc- 
tion; 

Whereas  export  subsidy  programs  in- 
crease protectionist  pressures  in  competing 
nations; 

Whereas  the  seven  nations  participating 
in  the  economic  summit  would  all  benefit 
from  reduced  grain  and  other  agriculture 
products  supplies  and  the  elimination  of  ag- 
ricultural export  subsidies. 

Whereas  the  most  effective  measure  to  ad- 
dress the  global  agricultural  issues  is 
through  a  coordinated  effort:  Therefore  be 
It 

JZesoItmt  That  the  United  States  continue 
to  agpessively  pursue  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  current  international  conflicts  in 
agricultural  trade  policies: 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  make  discussions  and  a 
resolution  of  agricultural  issues  a  primary 
priority  during  the  seven  mUion  economic 
summit  in  June. 

Tliat  the  seven  nations  participating 
should  work  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to  ef- 
fectively reduce  global  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  supplies  and  eliminate  ag- 
ricultural export  subsidies. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  six 
nations  participating  in  the  economic 
summit. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  support  for  in- 
cluding agricultural  trade  and  agricul- 
tural subsidies  as  a  priority  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  seven  nation  summit 
June  10-12,  1987.  Senators  BoscHwrtz, 

BUHDICK,      COHBAD,      FOBS,      GBASSLKT, 

Kassxbattm,  KASTKir,  LncAB,  McClubc 
NicxLCS,  and  Snacs  are  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

The  high  cost  of  farm  programs  and 
unfair  agricultural  trade  polides  have 
created  problons  for  all  of  the  seven 
nations  participating  in  the  summit  in 
Venice.  The  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
rt4>ean    Economic    Community    each 


spent  approximately  $25  billion  last 
year  on  farm  programs.  Canada,  JiMDan 
and  other  nati^m  also  q;>ent  an  in- 
creasing amount  to  support  their 
farmers.  The  increasing  cost  of  farm 
programs  and  intense  competition  for 
limited  export  maAets  have  resulted 
in  international  tensions. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  United 
States  agricultural  trade  disagree- 
ments with  the  European  Economic 
Coomiunity,  Japan,  Canada  and  other 
nations.  The  ongoing  OATT  negotia- 
tions have  made  little  progress  in  ad- 
dressing agricultural  trade  issues. 
These  tensions  not  only  deal  with 
trade  issues  but  also  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural polides  of  the  other  nations. 
However,  last  week  some  positive  news 
came  out  of  the  Paris  meeting  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  The  members 
imanimously  agreed  to  reduce  agrlcul- 
t\u^  production  subsidies.  The  partld- 
pants  at  the  Venice  summit  should 
build  on  the  agreement  reached  by 
OECD  members  hi  Paris.  It  is  vital 
that  agricultural  problems  be  ad- 
dressed on  an  international  basis  at 
the  upcoming  summit.  All  of  the  na- 
tions involved  would  benefit  from  the 
resolution  of  these  problems. 

Continued  agricultural  research  ad- 
vances and  incentives  created  by  do- 
mestic farm  programs  throughout  the 
world  have  resulted  in  record  surplus- 
es of  grain  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. Governments  have  imple- 
mented various  types  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  »"a<"»A<"  farm  income  and 
export  their  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Domestic  farm  programs  con- 
tinue to  encourage  farmers  to  increase 
production.  The  growing  surplus  of  ag- 
ricultiural  products  puts  additional 
pressure  on  nations  to  expand  exports 
or  protect  domratic  producers  from 
foreign  competition. 

At  the  same  time,  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  increased  in  many  food 
inu)orting  nations  thus  reducing  world 
agricultural  export  markets.  The 
result  has  been  increased  use  of  agri- 
ciiltural  export  subsidies  or  other 
export  promotion  programs  and  the 
imposition  of  trade  barriers.  The  vari- 
ous nations  involved  are  reluctant  to 
take  unilateral  action  to  address  this 
problem  for  fear  of  losing  their  export 
markets  or  harming  their  domestic 
producers. 

In  the  past,  agricultural  programs 
were  considered  a  domestic  issue  and 
were  seldom  discussed  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  However,  with  increased 
agricultural  production  and  trade,  ag- 
riculture has  moved  from  a  domestic 
issue  to  an  international  issue.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  seven 
leading  nations  of  the  free  world 
should  discuss  this  inu)ortant  issue 
and  try  to  agree  on  a  rational  policy 
that  would  be  in  everyone's  best  inter- 
est 


The  resolution  we  are  submitting 
today  points  out  the  common  agricul- 
tural problems  the  seven  nations  face 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural trade  and  domestic  polides  to  be 
a  primary  issue  of  discussion  at  the 
seven  nation  siunmit.  The  President 
has  expressed  his  intention  to  indude 
agricultiunl  issues  in  the  discussion. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  other  participating 
nations  that  the  UJ3.  Senate  places  a 
high  priority  on  agricultural  Issues 
and  supports  the  President's  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  timely  action  on  this 
resolution  is  in  our  Nation's  interest, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SUPPLEBCENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  206 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (HJl.  1827)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  3S,  after  line  13.  add  new  para- 
graph (g): 

(g>  Of  the  fimds  specified  for  Honduras  In 
paragraph  (b),  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  made  available  only  to  com- 
pensate those  citizens  of  the  United  States 
tliat  have  lost  their  property  and  businesses 
in  Honduras  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Military 
Training  Center.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  through  a  United 
States  bank  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1987. 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  207 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bivga- 
MAH,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Matstthaga, 
Mr.  SncoN.  and  Mr.  Orasslkt)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 


oominMiTTi 


BfFU>TiiKirr  roa  outKS 


KVICt 

AMBUCAMS 


Por  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  ntmprofit  organisations 
imder  paragraph  (IXA)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended,  $7,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "(Communi- 
ty aervioe  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants 
to  States  under  paragraph  (S)  of  section 
506(a)  of  title  V  of  the  Older  Amrrifans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  $2,300,000. 


LAUTENBERO  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  208 

Bflr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradlkt)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UBBAH  KSmWAI.  LAlfD  DISPOSITIOH  PKOClSDe 

Sk.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  other  requirement,  the  City 
of  Camden- in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  au- 
thorized to  retain  any  land  disposition  pro- 
ceeds from  the  financially  closed-out  Onter 
cnty  Urban  Renewal  Project  (No.  NJ. 
R.160)  not  paid  to  the  Departmoit  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  to  use  such 
proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  specified  in  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  (immunity  Devel(q)ment  Act 
of  1974.  The  C:ity  of  Camden  shall  retain 
such  proceeds  in  a  lump  sum  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  and  use,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  all  past  and  future  earn- 
ings from  such  proceeds,  including  any  in- 
terest. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  209 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Mxtrkowski)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  HJl. 
1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbc.  .  Prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
any  agreement  between  the  government  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Kuwait  for  United 
States  militu7  protection  of  Kuwaiti  ship- 
ping, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress,  in  appropriate 
classified  and  tmclasslfied  form,  which  in- 
cludes a  plan  which  fully  meets  the  security 
needs  of  our  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  region,  and  9>eclfically  addresses, 
at  a  minimum: 

(a)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuwaiti  interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  impacting  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region; 

(b)  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  alert  stattis 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  under  in  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will 
be  in  force; 

(c)  cooperative  arrangements  enta«d  into, 
being  negotiated  or  contemplated  with  our 
Ehiropean  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region, 
and  with  states  littoral  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
for  a  shared  security  system,  including  pro- 
vision for  air  cover  of  those  forces. 


EVANS  (AND  ADAMS) 
ABfENDMENT  NO.  210 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H Jl.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  provision: 


Faovisioir 

Notwithstanding  tiie  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-663,  which  estabUsbed  the  Columbia 
River  Oorge  National  Soenlc  Area,  the 
Pierce  Nattonal  WDdllf e  Refuge  and  the 
Uttle  White  Salman  Nattonal  Fish  Hatdi- 


ery  shall  continue  to  be  administered,  oper- 
ated and  malntajned  in  aecordanoe  with  the 
provlsioDS  of  the  Refuge  Adminirtntton  Act 
by  the  U&  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Servloe. 


DANFORTH  (AND  BOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  211 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bono)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  biU  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as  foUows: 

On  page  67,  l)etween  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following: 

mPACTAD 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  a 
grant  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  Act  of 
September  33,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st 
Congress)  to  the  Winona  R-m  School  Dis- 
trict located  in  Winona,  Missouri,  pursuant 
to  the  an>lication  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  in  an  amount  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  school  dis- 
trict, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  14(cK3)  and  (4)  of  such  Act. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  212 

Mr.  HETiMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  1827.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  64,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr-  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  use 
in  any  State,  the  District  of  C^umbia,  or 
any  territory  of  the  United  States  unless 
such  State,  District,  or  territory  requires,  as 
a  condition  for  the  granting  of  a  marriage  li- 
cense, testing  negatively  for  infection  with 
the  human  Immunodehcieney  virus:  Provid- 
ed, furVier,  That  section  313(aX6>  of  the  Im- 
mtibation  and  Nationality  Act  is  ammded 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'or  wlio  test  positive 
for  infection  with  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus".". 


DKX>NCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  213 

Mr.  DkCONCINI  (for  hhnself,  BCr. 
BiHQAMAIT,  Mr.  BUMFIBS,  Mr.  CThxlb. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dubdi- 
bkrqib,  Mr.  Gabm,  tb.  Gbaham,  Mr. 
GoBX,  Mr.  Obasslxt,  Mr.  HAinxu>, 
Mr.  Hbcht,  Mr.  Hkucs,  Mr.  Holuhos. 
Mr.  iHomrs.  &fr.  Kastkh,  Mr.  MuB- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  NicKLis.  Mr.  Pbbslib. 
Mr.  Pboxmirb,  Mr.  Rudmah,  Mr. 
Shklbt,  Mr.  STmts,  and  Mr.  Thub- 
mohd)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  HJl.  1827.  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followinr 
Sic     .  (a).  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  people  of  Angola  have  suffered 
under  colonial  domination  for  centuries; 

(2)  the  Portuguese  promise  of  independ- 
ence and  free  elections  for  Angola  embodied 
in  the  Alvor  Accord  of  1976  was  nullified 
when  the  Marxist  Popular  Movement  for 
the  liberatlcm  of  Angola  (hereafter  in  this 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "MPLA")  Ille- 
gally and  militarily  seised  power  with  the 
support  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops; 

(3)  the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola  has  con- 
tinually denied  the  moat  basic  human  tights 
to  the  people  of  Angola  since  1975  nilmlnat.- 
ing  in  one  of  the  worst  human  rights 
records  reported  by  the  Department  of 
State,  as  described  in  the  rvort  entitled 
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(4)  ttM  IfumM  ndme  tn  Amola  ItM  al- 
lovwl  ttM  oomitry  of  Ancola  to  become  a 
Ouiliit  IWM  fiM  MiiiMilnn  inrt  iti^tt— '~  *" 
aoattMfn  Afrta.  ladudinc  ttie  eipaaolan  of 
«  aovlat  nwral  port,  ttie  pnaenoe  of  «.000 
Cuban  troopa.  and  ttw  influx  of 
04j00OL9OOaOOO  tad  SovlflC  woApoiiFy^ 

(5)  ttM  oaval  port  flMlUttea  In  Angola  pooe 
aortooa  piitimtliil  ttueata  to  United  States 
naval  tateneta  tn  tbe  Atlantle  and  around 
ttM  Cape  o<  Good  Hope: 

(•)  the  Sovieta  and  Cubona  have  engaged 
In  the  BMat  blatant  fOteIgn  tntenrentkm  in 
poat-eoioDlal  hlitary  of  Africa,  and  the 
MPLA  li  hoatage  to  theae  foreign  f oroee  as 
<niitfp««"«  by  tbe  fact  that  the  IIFLA  had 
the  wont  antl-Unttad  States  voting  recotd 
tai  the  Ttatted  Natkna  last  year. 

(7)  the  ICPLA  fovenunent  of  Angola  tn 
IMS  obtained  90  peraent  of  tU  foreign  ex- 
dMnge  from  the  extraction  and  moductlon 
td  oil  with  the  assistanoe  of  Amwlcan  oom- 


(•)  moat  of  Angida's  oQ  is  extracted  in  Ca- 
Unda  Pravtnoe.  wliere  6S  percent  of  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  an  American  oQ  componr. 

(9)  Ubtted  Statea  buslneas  interesto  are  in 
direct  coBfUet  vtth  overall  United  States 
fonign  poUegr  and  national  security  objec- 
ttvea  tn  aiding  the  MFIiA  govemmoit: 

(10)  the  united  Statea  currently  refuses  to 
reoovaiae  the  Marxist  government  of 
UFLM 

(11)  leuiteiulatlw  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Portugal's  three  main  political  parties  have 
reoentty  vistted  the  liberated  terrttray  and 
wm  soon  «"~Mw««»  a  mmmlsalon  to  pro- 
mote m**"**^'  reconciliation  in  Angola: 

(IS)  the  united  Statea  has  an  obligation  to 
aneourage  peace,  freedom,  and  democracy 
^«M«  to  «'««w«*M«in  tyranny  where  it  may  exist; 


(U)  the  growing  intensity  of  war.  the 
mounting  suffering  of  the  ijogolan  people, 
the  growing  pwacncc  of  communist  f<»ces 
tn  Arg*^*  and  the  faflure  of  the  MPLA  to 
leapond  to  dlrrlirma**"  initiatives  gives  new 
uigency  to  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 


(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  Soviet  and  (Tuban 
mUttary  foreea  occupy  Angola,  should  en- 
eoarage  peace  and  t»»h«ii>i  reconciliation  in 
Angola  through  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  eleven-year  military  conflict  and  stress 
the  ty?Mi"g  of  free  and  fair  elections  as  out- 
lined In  the  1075  Alvor  Agreement 
through — 

(1)  continued  multilateral  initiatives  de- 
stgrnMl  to  support  Soviet  end  C^uban  with- 
drawal and  a  negotiated  peaceful  settlement 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Angola;  and 

(S)  eoBBlstent  efforts  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  teadership  that  continued  military 
boOd-up  and  preaence  In  Angola  directly 
hinden  future  poaittve  relationships  with 
the  American  people  and  the  United  States 


of  State),  and  the  worst  1906  voting  record 
supporting  United  Statea  interesU  tn  tbe 

ITnited  Nations;  and  

(X)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Oongrem  a 
report  oontataiing  the  **"*****§»  of  the  review 
raqulred  by  paragraph  (1),  together  with  a 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  continue  under  the 
current  trade  and  business  policy  with  re- 
Q)ect  to  Angola. 

LEAHY  (AND  KERRY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  214 
Mr.  LEAHY  (and  Mr.  KnutT)  pro- 
poaed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  HJl. 
1827.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  120.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  f oUowinr 

QBAirrS  TO  THX  HATIORAL  KAIUKMS  rASSSMOKR 
COXrOXATIOH 

far  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. $5,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  unobli- 
gated balances  of  redeemable  preference 
shares  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  tbe  Railroad  Revitaliaation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  to  be 
available  only  for  the  rehabilltatiim,  renew- 
al, replacement,  and  other  improvements  on 
the  line  between  Springfield  and  East 
Northfield.  BCassachusetts.  and  the  line  be- 
tween Brattleboro  and  Windsor.  Vermont, 
to  bring  the  most  severely  slow-ordered  seg- 
ments to  the  speeds  agreed  to  in  the  operat- 
ing agreement  between  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  aixl  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Corporation,  dated  February  1. 
1977.  as  amended. 

LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  216 
Mr.   LEAHY   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  78.  strike  line  16.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: to  remain  available  tmtO  expended 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "14.000.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  available  funds  under  "Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  C^onservation 
Service.  Rural  CHean  Water  Program," 
$6,000,000  are  rescinded." 


(c)  The  Ccngreas  hereby   requests   the 
to   use   his   medal   authorities 

the  export  Administration  Act  to 
block  United  Statea  bustaiem  transactkms 
whkh  eonfllet  wtth  United  States  security 
Interests  tn  Angola. 

(d)  It  la  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should— 

(1)  review  tbe  Ihitted  States  policy  with 
J  to  the  Uhlted  States  refusal  to  reo- 
I  the  Mandat  MFUi  government,  the 

. al  human  rlgtota  record  of  the  MFLA 

government  (as  reported  by  the  Departmoit 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  215 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  (ntANSTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  omnibus  trade  legislation;  as 
follows: 

Section  15  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  VS.C.  App.  2414)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  WBTsaic  RioioiiAL  OmcB.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  maintain  a  west- 
em  regional  office  which  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  issue  licenses  for  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  from  the  United 
Statea.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  reported 
out  its  contribution  to  the  omnibus 
trade  bilL  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
bm  reported,  particularly  the  title  per- 
taining to  export  controls. 


I  firmly  beUere  that  the  current 
export  control  system  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  oiu*  country's  overall  competi- 
tiveness. At  a  time  of  record  high  defi- 
cits, we  must  take  action  to  promote 
exports,  not  hamper  them.  Although 
the  committee  bill  is  a  major  reform 
which  will  enhance  our  trade  perform- 
ance without  Jeopardizing  our  national 
security,  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  like. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  offer  an 
amendment  for  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  when  the  omnibus  trade 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  this 
summer. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one:  it 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  second 
Export  Licensing  Office  to  be  located 
in  the  Western  region  to  alleviate  the 
enormous  administrative  procedures 
businesses  must  contend  with.  Our 
trading  partners  are  much  more  effi- 
cient at  processing  licenses  and  we 
must  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  expedite 
the  process  for  our  exporters.  My 
amendment  will  allow  licensing  offi- 
cials to  be  located  on  the  west  coast  to 
process  export  licenses  and  respond  to 
the  needs  of  Western  exporters.  Cur- 
rently,' there  is  only  one  office— in 
Washington— to  review  over  111,000  li- 
cense applications  aimually.  With  a 
staff  of  280,  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration simply  can  not  meet  the 
demands  we  have  placed  upon  it. 

Recently  we  had  to  require  that  the 
Office  of  Export  Licensing  remain 
open  to  accomodate  the  time  differ- 
ence between  the  east  and  the  west 
coasts.  We  should  not  have  to  legislate 
these  changes.  Nor  should  we  place 
Western-based  businesses  at  such  a 
disadvantage  that  they  must  fly  all 
the  way  to  Washington  to  deal  with  a 
licensing  snag.  That  expense  is  often 
prohibitive  for  small  and  medixmi-sized 
Western  exporters. 

With  the  Pacific  rim  as  the  fastest 
growing  market  for  high  tech  exports, 
it  is  only  logical  to  open  a  licensing 
office  on  the  west  coast.  Last  year,  27 
percent  of  all  license  applications 
came  from  California  alone.  Moreover, 
since  1984,  41  percent  of  all  export  li- 
censes by  value  have  been  from  the 
three  west  coast  States. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  place  our 
exporters  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. We  need  a  western  regional 
export  licensing  office. 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SAFETY  AMEND- 
MENTS 


STAFFORD  (AND  MITCHELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  217 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 


Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MiTCHSLL)  sulnnltted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1269)  to  improve  hazard- 
ous materials  transportation  safety;  as 
follows: 

Section  7  of  a  1269.  the  Hasardous  Mate- 
rials Tranvortation  Safety  Amendments  of 
1987  is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sic.  7.  (a)  Section  116  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  is  smended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"  'ouurrs  fob  dixbokiict  hxspohsx  tkahiiho 

"  'Sk.  116.  (a)  There  is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  tbe  Highway  Trust 
Fund  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  for  making 
grants  to  support  training  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  which  are  de- 
signed to  provide  emergency  planning,  pre- 
paredness, mitigation,  response  snd  recov- 
ery capabilities.  Such  programs  shall  pro- 
vide special  rmphasis  with  remect  to  emer- 
gencies associated  with  tranqwrtation  of 
hazardous  materials.  Such  grants  may  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams: the  remaining  20  t>ercent  of  such 
cost  shall  be  funded  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"  '(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  is 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  BCanagement  Agoicy. 

"'(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Managerment 
Agency  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  establish 
guidelines  for  training  programs  funded  by 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"  '(d)  Prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
and  the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  plan  that,  in  order  to  achieve  maximum 
benefits,  demonstrates  the  coordiiuition  and 
integration  of  such  funds  with  other  Feder- 
al hazardous  materials  training  activities, 
including  those  provided  for  under  title  IH 
of  the  Sui>erfund  Amendments  and  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1986.' " 

2.  Subsection  (b)  la  deleted  and  subsection 
(c)  is  relettered  accordingly. 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Joined  Senator  Wihth  and 
other  Senators  as  cosponsor  of  the 
Hazardous  BCaterials  Transportation 
Safety  Amendments  of  1987. 

The  bUl  addresses  several  deficien- 
cies in  the  regulation  of  the  XxtDspot- 
tation  of  hazardous  materials  in  this 
county.  It  also  contains  provisions  to 
improve  training  for  State  and  local 
offldals  who  will  be  called  on  to 
repond  to  accidents  involving  such  ma- 
terials. 

I  am  in  ctnnplete  agreement  with  the 
objective  of  the  bill  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards to  the  public  including  thoee  who 
must  act  in  the  event  that  an  accident 
oocurs.  Officials  in  my  own  State  of 
Vermont  agree  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  provide  adequate  training  to 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  first  line 


of  defense  against  injury  from  releases 
of  hazardous  substances. 

There  is,  however,  one  provision  in 
the  bill  that  I  believe  could  be  im- 
proved, and  to  that  end  I,  together 
with  Senator  "UrtcBXLL,  am  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  that  I  hope  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  committee 
of  Jurisdiction  before  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

A  July  1986  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  "The  Trans- 
portation of  Hazardous  Materials," 
notes  the  following: 

More  often  than  not  it  is  people  prob- 
lems—inadequately trained  personnel,  poor 
coordination  and  communication— or  lack  of 
information  and  advance  planning,  rather 
than  technological  shortcomings,  that  cause 
accidents.  injiuies  or  environmental 
damage.  Yet.  the  roles  of  the  many  Federal 
agencies  ch^ed  with  meeting  the  complex 
problems  are  poorly  coordinated  and  de- 
fined. 

Title  in  of  the  Superf  und  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986  [SARA]  contains  authority  and 
funding  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
MsAuagement  Agency  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove emergency  response  capabilities, 
including  training  of  response  person- 
neL 

Even  before  passage  of  SARA, 
FEMA  had  been  worldng  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
develop  a  coordinated  i4>proach  to  pre- 
paredness planning  and  training. 
FEMA  has  had  the  lead  in  that  effort, 
and  the  process  has  worked  well,  from 
all  reports.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
FEMA  was  given  the  lead  role  by 
SARA. 

In  order  to  continue  rather  than  dis- 
rupt the  work  that  is  underway,  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Muxskll 
and  I  are  proposing  would  give  author- 
ity to  VEhLk  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments. 

Guidelines  for  the  training  programs 
to  be  funded  by  the  grants  would  be 
developed  by  FEIMA.  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  with  EPA.  In  addition,  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  any  fimds,  the 
three  agencies  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  showing 
how  the  programs  to  be  financed  by 
grants  under  this  bill  wiU  be  integrat- 
ed or  coordinated  with  other  Federal 
tralEdng  activities. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  BfircHxix 
and  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ToaA  we  are  proposing.  We  simply 
want  to  assure  that  the  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  will  be  coordinated 
with  existing  Federal  efforts  to 
achieve  the  best  results  for  oiir  invest- 
ment. 

The  members  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  will  be 
hiu;>py  to  worii  with  Senator  Wikth 
and  the  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  arrive  at  what  I  believe 


will  be  a  program  that  satisflea  all  coo* 
oems.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

oomamz  ok  auixs  ams  timiaisusTwm 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  wUl  meet  in 
SR-301.  RusseU  Soiate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday,  May  28,  1987,  at  9 
ajn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  and  consider 
the  request  of  the  Committee  (m  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  for 
supplemental  fimdlng  for  1987.  The 
committee  will  also  be  receiving  testi- 
mony from  the  Architect  of  the  (Cap- 
itol on  the  alternatives  to  the  proposal 
to  replace  the  Senate  subway  system. 

For  information  on  the  Agriculture 
(Committee's  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest, please  contact  Chris  Shunk  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224- 
0277;  for  information  on  the  Senate 
subway  system,  please  contact  John 
Swearingen  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0285. 


COmORXI  or  AGBICULTUXZ,  HUTaillOII,  AMD 
POKKSTKT 

ytt.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  aa  Agrl- 
culttire.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  wHl 
hold  a  hearing  aa  June  4,  1987  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  SR-332  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
foodbome  illnesses  in  the  United 
States. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ed  Barron  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 

suaoomtiTRi  on  bibuit  bxbulatioii  An 

OOKSZaVATIOIl 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  aimounce  for  the 
public  and  my  colleagues  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  implications  of  S.  694. 
a  biU  to  provide  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional oil  security  policy,  for  energy 
regulation  and  conservation  and  other 
areas  of  energy  policy. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  at  2  pjn. 
on  June  2.  1987,  in  room  366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  concerning  the  hearing 
should  be  addressed  to  Allen  Stayman 
at  224-7865. 


OOmaTRBORI 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Wednesday. 
June  10. 1987.  regarding  the  inqMCt  <m 
small  business  of  S.  79.  a  bUl  requiring 
notification  to  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occupational  disease.  The  hearing 
will  commence  at  10  am.  in  room  428- 
A  of  the  RusseU  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. For  fiuther  information,  please 
call  Nancy  Kelley  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2809. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
notmce  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
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mittee  wm  hold  a  fuD  ooitamlttee  hew- 
Inc  oo  Thimday.  June  18.  1M7,  aa  S. 
4S7.  a  bai  to  ainaMl  the  Snull  Busl- 
DflH  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  pennit 
prepayment  of  loans  made  to  State 
and  loffal  development  companies.  The 
bearlnc  wfll  wn™™***^*  at  9*^0  ajn^  In 
room  418-A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Otfloe  BufldinK.  For  further  inf  orma- 
tkm.  please  call  John  Ball,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee  at  224-8175. 


AUTHORITT  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Soiate  cm  Thursday.  May  21. 
1987.  at  2  pjn.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
"Adoption  OnKUtunities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

smoomanai  cm  ruauc  labbs.  saiioiial 

Mr.  BTRD.  lib-.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee <m  Public  Land.  National  Parks 
and  Forests  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thoriaed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  21. 1987, 
at  1:15  pjn.  to  consider  HJl.  799.  a  bill 
to  designate  a  segment  of  the  Kings 
River  in  California  ss  a  wild  and  scenic 
river,  and  for  other  purposes:  and  HJR. 
826.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Chero- 
kee. De  Kalb.  and  Etowah  Counties. 
All,  and  for  other  puri>oees. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ounmiiiK  o>  BAmmro.  Houinro,  An  dkbam 

AFTAnS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Thursday,  May 
21.  1987.  at  10  aan.,  to  conduct  over- 
si^t  hearings  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stituttoos.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
guBcxMuim^  on  AaaccLnnuL  raooiK^Tioii 

AXD  StAnUXATIOll  OT  PUCSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee <m  Agricultural  Production  and 
StaUUntlon  of  Prices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  auth<Mriied  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  21. 1987  at  10  ajn.  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  status  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectitm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Soiate  on  Thursday.  BCay  21.  1987.  at 
8:45  ajn.  for  an  open  hearing  on  vari- 
ous veterans'  health-care  measures. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•CTOomcimi  OH  mmchaiit  MASim 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
BCay  21.  1987,  at  2  pjn.  to  resume 
hearings  on  S.  1183,  the  Foreign  Ship- 
ping Practices  Act  of  1987  focusing  on 
titie  I.  maritime  and  related  Interna- 
tional liner  shipping  laws  and  prac- 
tices.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Pacholik  and  appreciate  the  time  of 
my  colleagues.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Mr.   BTRD.   Mr.   Presldoit.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


BAEMORIAL  TO  JOHN  PACHOLIK 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  servant 
of  Illinois.  Joseph  J.  Pacholik  passed 
away  this  last  January  27.  after  a  long 
career  In  service  to  his  coimtry.  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  his  family. 

John's  commitment  to  working  for 
the  public  good  covered  over  30  years 
of  professional  employment  with  the 
Federal  Government,  active  involve- 
ment with  the  local  library  system  and 
employment  with  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Prior  to  enlisting  In  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Pacholik 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
Employment  Service  before  working 
ss  a  veterans'  employment  representa- 
tive for  Illinois. 

John  took  advantage  of  the  GI  bill 
and  went  on  to  earn  a  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree.  In  1955,  he  began 
working  for  the  U.S.  Social  Seciulty 
Administration.  John  rose  rapidly 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  He  was  often 
called  on  to  speak  to  organizations  and 
schools  and  to  reach  those  needy  who 
were  unable  to  visit  the  district  Social 
Security  office. 

More  importantly,  in  his  free  time, 
John  was  active  in  the  public  library 
system.  For  16  years,  he  worked  dlli- 
gentiy  for  both  the  Peru  snd  Starved 
Rock  library  sjrstems,  donating  count- 
less hours  of  his  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  named  "Illinois  Library 
Association  Trustee  of  the  Year"  in 
1984  for  his  large  contribution  to  the 
libraries  of  Illinois. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add 
that  in  1954  John  was  diagnosed  ss 
having  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  spite 
of  severe  pain  and  progressive  crip- 
pling, especially  in  his  later  years,  he 
remained  active  in  library  and  civic  af- 
fairs until  his  death.  I  salute  Joseph  J. 


WCAU  RADIO.  PHILADELPHIA. 
PA 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Blr.  President.  65 
years  ago.  on  May  22.  1922.  WCAU 
Radio  in  Philadelphia  signed  on  the 
air  for  the  first  time  with  250  watts 
from  a  small  backroom  of  an  electrical 
shop  at  19th  and  Market  Streets. 
Ready-made  radios  were  not  on  the 
market  at  the  time,  and  crystal  sets 
were  used  to  receive  the  early  broad- 
casts. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  1922,  and.  as  the  Na- 
tion's chief  executive  11  years  later  in 
1933.  President  Hoover  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  WCAU's  new  broadcast 
facilities  located  at  1622  Chestnut 
Street. 

William  Paley.  who  foimded  the 
CBS  network,  was  one  of  WCAU's  first 
advertisers.  As  owner  of  the  Congress 
Cigar  Co.,  he  promoted  his  product 
with  a  $50  Investment  In  "the  LaPa- 
llna  Hour."  named  for  one  of  the 
cigars  produced  by  his  company.  This 
maiked  Mr.  Paley's  first  venture  in 
the  world  of  radio.  Later,  he  pur- 
chased a  one-third  share  ownership  of 
WCAU,  and  when  he  started  CBS. 
WCAU  was  its  first  aff lUate. 

In  its  long  and  illustrloxis  career,  the 
station  has  numbered  many  promi- 
nent stars  of  the  entertainment  world 
among  its  aliuiml,  including  Ezra 
Stone,  the  original  Henry  Aldrlch, 
Fred  Allen,  Paul  Douglas,  Kitty 
Kallen.  Eddie  Fisher,  Frankle  Avalon. 
and  Roddy  McDowell. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  which 
these  stars  performed  have  come  full 
cycle— the  same  radio  dramas  that 
built  the  success  of  the  fledgling  CBS 
network  are  now  broadcast  to  second 
and  third  generations  of  fans  on  night- 
ly "Radio  Classics"  programming. 

For  the  past  6  years.  WCAU  has 
broadcast  the  baseball  games  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies.  In  addition,  it 
broadcasts  Temple  University  football 
games  and  Temple  and  ViUanova  Uni- 
versity basketball  games.  The  station 
also  devotes  4Vi  hours  of  programming 
to  "sportstalk."  during  which  fans  can 
quiz  the  experts  on  their  favorite 
sports. 

In  the  six  and  one-half  decades  that 
have  passed  since  WCAU  first  began 
to  transmit  from  that  small  room  on 
Market  Street,  there  have  been  many, 
many  changes  in  radio  technology. 
Many  adaptations  in  programming 
have  been  made  to  suit  the  ever- 
changing  lifestyles  of  listeners  in  the 
Delaware  Valley.  For  65  years,  howev- 
er, the  philosophy  that  has  motivated 
WCAU  management  has  remained  the 
same:  A  steadfast  commitment  to  out- 
standing broadcasting  and  to  meeting 


the  needs  of  the  Delaware  Valley  com- 
mimity. 

It  is.  then,  altogether  fitting  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  take 
notice  of  this  momentous  anniversary 
and  extend  its  congratulations  and  its 
sincere  wish  that  WCAU  Radio  wlU 
continue  to  serve  its  listenershlp  with 
competence  and  fidelity.* 


TRADE  DEFICIT 

•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Commerce  Department 
announced  that  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit  for  March  was  $13.6  bil- 
lion, down  from  $15.1  billion  in  Febru- 
ary. At  this  rate,  the  annual  deficit  for 
1987  would  be  $160  billion— $10  billion 
less  than  the  record  $170  billion  for 
1986.  This  annoimcement  is  a  clear 
case  of  good  news/bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  the  trade  deficit  has  de- 
clined. The  bad  news  is  that  it  has  not 
declined  as  much  as  predicted  nor  has 
it  begun  to  decline  as  much  as  it  needs 
to. 

During  recent  hearings  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Malcolm  Baldrlge, 
said  he  expected  the  trade  deficit  to 
fall  by  $30  billion  this  year.  Other  ad- 
ministration officials  have  predicted 
$20  billion.  Now,  we  see  that  the  defi- 
cit, if  it  continues  at  the  March  level, 
will  decrease  only  $10  billion.  The 
White  House  calls  this  good  news.  Yes, 
it  is  "good"  news,  but  it  is  not  "good 
enough"  news.  Even  If  the  trade  defi- 
cit declines  by  $30  billion  this  year,  as 
earlier  predicted,  and  by  $30  to  $40  bil- 
lion next  year,  America  is  stlU  left 
with  an  unacceptable  trade  deficit  of 
$100  bUllon.  And  most  experts  agree 
that  the  trade  deficit  will  not  drop 
lower  without  specific  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  tolerate  a 
$100  billion  trade  deficit  indefinitely. 
America  is  now  a  debtor  nation.  We 
need  to  run  a  trade  surplus  simply  to 
pay  off  our  foreign  debt.  If  we  do  not 
take  positive  action  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  this  imbalance,  economic 
forces  will  reduce  the  deficit  for  us. 
And  the  result  will  be  a  dramatic  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

Yes.  the  decline  in  the  trade  deficit 
is  welcome  news.  But  if  it  gives  rise  to 
complacency  and  if  it  dulls  the  sense 
of  urgency  about  our  trade  problems, 
then  it  is  unwelcome  news  indeed.  Last 
week,  I  introduced  in  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  a  proposal  to 
put  in  place  long-range  structural  solu- 
tions to  our  trade  and  competitiveness 
problem,  fashioned  in  part  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Democratic 
Working  Group  on  Economic  Competi- 
tivoiess,  which  I  chaired.  The  urgency 
of  the  problems  facing  America  are  no 
less  today  than  when  the  Woiidng 
Group  made  its  recommendations  last 
year,  are  possibly  worse. 


In  New  Mexico,  we  have  seen  first- 
hand how  our  lack  of  competitiveness 
has  hurt  our  standard  of  living.  Unem- 
ployment in  March  was  9.2  percent, 
compared  to  6.9  percent  nationally, 
and  the  growth  of  personal  income  in 
New  Mexico  declined  dramatically  in 
1986.  The  predictions  for  1987  are  not 
much  better.  We  must  improve  our 
ability  to  compete  in  international 
markets  if  we  are  to  solve  our  econom- 
ic problems. 

My  proposals  are  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  policy  making  and  coordina- 
tion process  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Policymaking  lies  at  the  heart 
of  our  trade  and  competitiveness  prob- 
lem. Without  an  adequate  process  for 
making  and  implementing  an  overall 
strategy  to  improve  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market,  all  our  ef- 
forts may  simply  result  in  greater  con- 
fusion. 

The  cornerstone  of  my  proposal  is 
the  creation  of  two  mechanisms  for 
policymaking:  one  for  policy  review 
and  one  for  policy  coordination.  A 
Coimcll  on  Economic  Competitiveness 
would  be  created  as  an  independent 
agency  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  of  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  as  a  source  of  exter- 
nal review  and  comment  on  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  current 
Cabinet-level  Economic  Policy  Council 
would  be  codified  in  statute  with  clear 
responsibility  for  trade  and  competi- 
tiveness policy  so  that  it  is  better  able 
to  coordinate  policy  within  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  addition,  competi- 
tiveness impact  statements  would  be 
required  for  administration  proposals 
and  for  the  Federal  budget,  which 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  Council  on 
Economic  Competitiveness.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Competitiveness 
would  also  be  given  advanced  notifica- 
tion of  regulations,  upon  which  they 
may  comment  if  they  so  choose.  To 
look  at  the  long-range  future  of  Amer- 
ican trade,  a  1-year  study  commission 
would  be  created  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  trade  policy— the 
Commission  on  UJS.  Trade  in  the 
1990's. 

The  second  portion  of  the  proposal 
concerns  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
formation on  trade  and  technology 
available  to  policymakers  and  indus- 
try. Improving  our  competitiveness  re- 
quires improving  our  information. 
CurrenUy,  oxu*  information  on  trade 
and  foreign  technology  is  scattered.  It 
needs  to  be  consolidated.  My  proposal 
calls  for  an  Office  of  International 
Technology  Monitoring  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  be  created  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  for- 
eign technology  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  National  Trade 
Data  Bank  would  be  created  to  consol- 
idate Government  information  on 
international  economics,  trade,  and 
export  promotion.  An  Interagency 
ctHnmittee  would  be  created  to  coordi- 


nate the  collection  and  dlssemlnstlnn 
of  economic  and  trade  information 
and  to  oversee  economic  and  trade  in- 
formation policy. 

The  proposal  also  contains  funding 
for  State  Job  banks  to  identify  Job 
openings  and  match  them  with  Job 
seekers,  and  a  study  on  the  feasibility 
of  providing  portable  pensions  and 
health  benefits  to  displaced  workers.  I 
hope  to  move  forward  with  this  pro- 
posal and  to  press  for  action  on  all 
portions  of  the  Working  Group's  rec- 
ommendations. 

At  our  meeting  last  week,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Guam. 
and  others  discussed  a  bold  plan  for 
revltilizing  and  reinvigoratlng  the  role 
of  government  in  the  marriage  of  tech- 
nology and  commerce.  I  strongly  sup- 
port progress  in  this  area. 

These  actions  will  not  solve  our 
trade  and  comeptitiveness  problems 
overnight.  Nor  are  they  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. Many  other  actions  are  needed 
and  I  commend  the  work  of  my  col- 
leagues on  a  number  of  other  commit- 
tees who  are  contributing  to  the  Sen- 
ate's competitiveness  package.  Yet. 
even  these  actions  are  but  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  We  will  need  sustained 
action  over  the  long  term  to  solve  the 
problems.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  this  task.* 


NA-nONAL  SECURITY  CONTROUB 
INFORMATION  AND  COMMUNI- 
CATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
ticed an  article  in  the  Government  In- 
formation Quarterly  that  would  Inter- 
est my  colleagues.  Steven  L.  Katz's  ar- 
ticle, "National  Security  Controls,  In- 
formation, and  Commimlcation  In  the 
United  States,"  explores  the  effect  of 
past  legislation  on  national  security 
controls. 

Mr.  Katz  raises  a  critical  issue  for 
the  100th  Congress  to  consider.  That 
issue  is  the  balance  that  must  be 
struck  between  Government  employee 
rights  and  individual  dvil  liberties, 
and  the  need  to  keep  certain  Informa- 
tion classified.  Clearly,  the  balance 
has  tipped  too  far  toward  excessive 
and  unnecessary  classification. 

Mr.  Katz  also  discusses  toformation 
control  policies  which  discourage  free 
trade  in  ideas.  Outdated  laws  like  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  which  allows 
the  executive  branch  to  deny  visas  to 
foreign  nationals  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  and  ideological  beliefs,  have 
been  on  the  books  too  long.  Han^Oy. 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently passed  legislation  sponsored  by 
myself.  Senator  Mothxhah.  and  Sena- 
tor KASsKBAxni  which  repeals  McCar- 
ran- Walter.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Katz's  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Racoas. 

The  article  follows: 
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NAXIOarAL  BmXUtl  QoroOM^IlOMIATKMI. 

un  OoMMUBUitstom  ni  f  P»n^  Smu 
(By  Stamn  L.  Kat» 
J  the  nature  of  netfcmel  aeeurlty 

_        to  an  TT— "^"r  apmoiirlate  ianie 

todij.  ShUttac  tntaniatiooel  tcnrione  and 
Um  balaaee  of  world  power  require  eloee  at- 
tenttai  to  allltaiT  oapaliaitleB  and  political 
.iig»Mi«t«  At  tbe  Mune  time,  tbe  United 
8tat«a  li  in  tte  mldrt  of  an  Inf  onnatian  ace. 
when  poUdea  about  inf  oraiatlan  becotne  de- 
etahm  about  tbe  very  nature  of  aodety 

ttMlf. 

Nattonal  neurtty  oontroto  on  Inf (»inatkn 
and  fwninnnitrp»*~'  In  tbe  United  States 
iMriit  wltbtn  a  vaitoiated  frame-work  of  Kx- 
acnttve  Brandi  meamrea.  statutes,  and 
teWoiM.  Theae  controls  bare  a  wide- 
,  arrUrt**"'  to  activities  inside  and 

of  tbe  FMeral  government.  Aooeas 

to  infonnatloD  by  dtlMns  and  by  elected  of- 
tldala  to  carefully  proscribed:  Federal  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  strict  employment 
'  I  reoulrlnc  iimipW""^  with  govem- 
BtMors  and  submlsslcn  to  polygraph 
_  and  unlveratty-based  scientists  are 
subject  to  preputdkatian  review  of  papers, 
■pooclica.  and  pubUoatlons.  In  addition,  espi- 
onage law  is  being  increasinsly  Invoked  to 
pmsecute  lapeed  government  employees 
wbo  violate  tbeir  secrecy  obligations,  and 
tbreata  at  prosecuting  newspapers  and  mag- 
i^nes  under  espkmage  laws  have  occurred.' 
An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  discussion 
to  ooiMtruct  a  framewoA  of  tbe  nature  of 
nfHtwiai  security  controls  on  information 
jBV^  communication  In  the  United  States.  To 
a  ■tf***'**"*  extent,  the  subject  matter  is 
obaemed  by  the  controls  themselves.  Estab- 
lished secrecy  procedures  often  impede  the 
process  of  identifying  and  studying  the 
myriad  controls.  To  a  degree,  one  Is  left 
with  sooethlng  rtwrnhling  swiss  cheese; 
there  is  Just  enough  cheese  to  bold  aU  the 
holes  together.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  possible  to 
construct  a  framew(»k  of  visible  controls  on 
Infotmatlon  and  communication,  if  not  in 
shape,  then  at  least  in  result. 

WMMMOQ  SlOm  or  A  HATIOIIAL  SSCUXITT  STATX 

All  recent  American  presidenU  have  faced 
the  reality  of  balanring  world  power.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ou^t  to  establish  diplomatic 
and  economic  ties  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  other  nations  while  doing 
battle  in  Vietnam.  President  Carter  pursued 
the  imivovement  of  human  rights  through- 
out the  world,  while  forced  to  develcv  and 
apply  military  solutions  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  President  Reagan  has  made  a 
particularly  strong  commitment  to  a  vast 
military  buQd-up.  an  aggressive  antl-commu- 
nM  agenda,  and  challenging  perceptible 
threaU  to  the  United  States.  He  has  pur- 
sued and.  for  the  most  part,  has  achieved 
these  goals  In  the  name  of  national  security. 

The  Reagan  Administratl<»i  is  certainly 
not  the  first  to  empbaslM  national  security, 
or  invoke  it  to  rstahlisb  government  con- 
trols. Arguably,  however,  the  current  em- 
pbaata  has  created  a  new  national  security 
taaperattve  in  the  United  States  involving 
algnlflcant  oontrols  on  Information  aiul 
*l^^Mwmlll^^«B^^1»'  Kvidenoc  of  these  develop- 
ments has  emerged  from  tbe  U.S.  military 
build-up.  the  IMS  Invasion  of  the  Caribbean 
Island  of  Grenada,  and  the  response  to  espi- 
onage activity.  Questions  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  such  controls  have  led  to  deeper 
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questions  about  the  growth  of  a  military  de- 
mocracy In  the  United  Statea. 

In  a  recent  series  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, entitled  "19M:  CIvQ  liberties  and  the 
National  Security  State,"  leaders  and  expert 
observers  expressed  fear  that  the  warning 
signs  of  a  national  security  state  are  visible 
In  the  United  Statea. 

In  openlns  remarks  at  the  hearings.  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Robert  M.  Kasten- 
meler  stated: 

"Since  George  Orwell  penned  his  famous 
novel  of  life  under  "Big  Brother."  the  year 
1M4  has  had  an  ominous  sound,  threaten- 
ing to  ring  in  an  era  in  which  dvQ  liberties 
would  be  crushed  under  the  heels  of  the 
State. 

"The  very  fact  that  we  hold  these  hear- 
ings today  is  solid  evidence  that  such  a 
world  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  Orwell's 
"1M4"  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  promise  or 
even  a  prediction.  It  was  a  warning." 

Tbe  warning  signs  may  have  been  clearly 
perceptible  to  observers,  but  they  were  not 
self-enforcing  upon  the  government.  Recent 
stattotics  and  events  Indicate  that  national 
security  controls  have  increased. 

Military  build-up  has  been  a  direct  cause 
of  Increased  government  secrecy.  Defense 
spending  authorization  has  Increased  $125 
billion  during  the  Reagan  administration, 
increasing  as  a  percentage  of  national  budg- 
etary outlays  from  23.7%  in  1980  to  a  pro- 
jected 28.4%  in  1987.  In  1986,  the  director  of 
the  security  classification  poUcy  enforce- 
ment office  affirmed:  "The  buUd-up  In  the 
military  program  has  led  to  a  tremendous 
surge  In  derivative  classification.  Indeed, 
the  govemmmt  generated  22.3  million 
secret  documents  in  fiscal  1985.  a  14%  Jump 
over  1984.  In  1984,  19,607,736  classifications 
took  place,  a  9%  increase  over  1983. 

Oovermnent  military  action  and  the  un- 
covering of  espionage  activity  In  the  United 
States  have  been  two  additional  causes  of 
increased  controls  on  the  press.  In  October 
1983,  furor  over  national  security  controls 
on  communication  assiuned  its  greatest  level 
since  Watergate  and  the  Pentagon  Papers 
when  President  Reagan  ordered  a  news 
blackout  during  the  invasion  of  Grenada. 
The  threat  was  made  to  shoot  any  n.S.  re- 
porters who  tried  to  reach  the  Island  on 
their  own.  Coverage  of  the  initial  states  of 
the  assault  was  selectively  provided  by  the 
Defense  Department's  own  news  service. 

Most  recently,  the  government's  height- 
ened concern  over  espionage  activity  in  the 
United  SUtes  has  increased  controls  on  the 
press.  Emring  the  past  year,  espionage 
agents  for  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  and 
Israel  have  been  arrested  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

CIA  Director  William  J.  Casey  led  efforts 
to  resolve  the  espionage  crisis  and.  in  addi- 
tion, to  tightening  security  measiues  within 
the  government,  he  has  tried  to  control  the 
press.  In  BCay  1986,  Director  Casey  threat- 
ened to  prosecute  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Washington  Post,  The  Washington 
Times.  Newsweek,  and  Time  magazine  for 
publishing  information  about  U.S.  intelli- 
gence-gathering operations.  He  indicated 
that  the  news  organizations  had  violated  a 
section  of  the  Eqjionage  Act  that  was  en- 
acted in  1950,  but  has  never  been  applied. 
Discussions  between  the  Administration  and 
the  Washington  Post  in  May  1986,  was  the 
sixth  time  in  a  twelve-month  period  that 
govemmmt  officials  had  pressed  the  news- 
paper to  withhold  or  alter  an  impending  ar- 
ticle. 

Escalation  of  national  security  controls  on 
Information  and  communication  stemming 


from  a  vast  military  build-up  and  the  need 
to  combat  espionage  have  added  to  the  list 
of  warning  signs  of  a  security  state.  Per- 
haps, as  stated  recently  by  an  American  for- 
eign correspondent,  the  question  is  one  of 
determining  rational  parameters  for  nation- 
al security:  "A  nation  has  a  right,  even  an 
obligation,  to  make  itself  reasonably  safe, 
but  the  United  States  now  seems  intent  on 
becoming  unreasonably  safe.  This  is  delu- 
sion. We  have  to  go  back  to  first  questions. 
What,  exactly.  Is  it  that  we  are  afraid  of, 
and  why?" 

HISTOaiCAL  BACKOaOUHS  OF  HATIOHAL 

sacuaiTT  ooiraaoLs 
National  security  controls  on  Information 
and  communication  in  the  United  States 
have  been  historically  rooted  in  the  military 
activities  of  the  government.  The  purpose 
has  been  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  military 
capabilities,  operations,  and  strategies.  This 
is  true  whether  the  object  of  protection  has 
been  a  wooden  fort  or  the  Pentagon,  or 
whether  the  military  objective  has  been  to 
defeat  the  British  in  1776  or  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  in  1983. 

The  purpose  of  national  security  controls 
has  remained  constant  over  time,  but  sever- 
al changes  have  contributed  to  the  modem 
dimensions  of  controls.  These  Include  devel- 
opment from  rudimentary  armed  forces  re- 
quirements to  systematic  security-secrecy 
regulations;  parallel  enforcement  of  such 
measures  by  military  regulations  and  crimi- 
nal laws;  the  extension  of  these  practices 
beyond  traditional  defense  matters;  and.  the 
relocation  of  the  source  of  creating  security- 
secrecy  policy  from  the  military  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  government. 

Many  of  these  developments  emerged 
with  the  international  shifts  and  enormous 
waves  of  immigration  which  preceded  World 
War  I.  The  first  complete  system  for  the 
protection  of  national  defense  information 
was  established  in  1912.  Congress  enacted 
espionage  laws  In  1911  and  1917.  Patent  se- 
crecy statutes  placed  controls  on  technologi- 
cal information  In  1917. 

Among  the  most  significant  developments 
has  been  the  expansion  of  security  controls 
to  matters  beyond  traditional  defense  con- 
cerns, and  transfer  of  the  creation  of  securi- 
ty-secrecy policy  from  the  military  to  the 
Executive  Branch.  The  advent  of  World 
War  II  produced  both  these  results. 

In  1940,  the  President  Issued  the  first  ex- 
ecutive order  on  security  classification 
policy  for  the  Federal  government.  While 
the  1940  order  was  primarily  concerned  with 
military  controls,  it  served  as  the  basic  for 
extending  policy  well  beyond  the  scope  of 
armed  forces  regulations.  Since  1940,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  each  president  to  use 
an  executive  order  prescribing  a  imiform 
system  of  classif icaUon,  declassification,  and 
safeguarding  national  security  information. 
Congress  has  also  broadened  the  statutory 
framework,  carving  out  Important  areas  for 
protection  against  disclosures  Jeopardlzlikg 
national  security.  Examples  include  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  updating  the  Patent  Se- 
crecy and  Espionage  Laws,  and  creating  new 
laws  such  as  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act,  and  tbe  CIA  Information  Act  of 
1984 

While  most  of  the  statutes  limit  access  to 
information,  one  major  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  the  other  direction  was  marked  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (F.O.I.A.) 
in  1966.  The  F.O.I-A.  creates  a  Judicially  en- 
forceable right  of  public  aocess  to  records  of 
the  Federal  government,  subject  to  specific 
exemptions.  The  flrst  exemption  Is  national 


defense  and  foreign  policy,  and  whUe  not  a 
flat  prohfUticai.  is  subject  to  the  executive 
order  on  dassiflcatlon  policy.  In  1974, 
amendments  to  the  Act  were  adopted  which 
Improved  the  procedures  for  aocess  to  na- 
tional security  information. 

Lastly,  the  third  co-eqiuJ  branch  of  Amer- 
ican government,  the  Judiciary,  has  played 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  national 
security  controls  on  information  and  com- 
munication. On  the  one  hand,  such  statutes 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  have  in- 
creased litigation  pursuant  to  rights  of 
aK>eal.  but  the  coiuls  have  also  amplified 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  con- 
trol the  dissemination  and  publication  of  in- 
formation. 

The  historical  pattern  of  national  security 
controls  on  information  and  communication 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
empowerment  of  the  Executive  Branch,  has 
set  the  stage  for  tbe  future.  From  a  demo- 
cratic standpoint,  a  most  important  ques- 
tion should  be  answered,  preferably  by  the 
public:  Which  should  be  the  controlling  in- 
stitution in  establishing  a  balance  between 
secrecy  needs  and  the  value  of  public  debate 
about  foreign  and  military  policy— the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  Congress,  or  the  Judiciary? 

THX  M ODXaM  rRAmWOKK  or  RATIONAI.  SBCUHI- 
TT  COimOLS  ON  nrrORMATION  AND  COMXU- 
HICATIOH 

Tbe  current  framework  of  national  securi- 
ty controls  on  information  and  communica- 
tion is  a  variegated  one  comprised  of  Execu- 
tive Branch  measures,  statutes,  and  court 
decisions.  These  controls  Influence  activity 
within  the  government,  between  citizens 
and  the  government,  and  between  govern- 
ment and  specific  sectors  of  society.  These 
spheres  of  activity  provide  operational  defi- 
nitions of  controls  on  Information  and  com- 
munication in  the  United  States  today. 

First,  national  seciuity  controls  on  infor- 
mation and  communication  entail,  to  a  large 
extent,  classification  of  information  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  measures  prevent- 
ing past  and  present  government  employees 
from  commimicating  information  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Second,  controls  on  Information  encumlier 
attempts  by  citizens  as  well  as  by  elected  of- 
ficials to  obtain  government  records  and 
documents.  The  controls  include  provisions 
in  Information  disclosure  laws  such  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  well  as  spe- 
cific withholding  laws  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  or  the  Patent  Secrecy  Act. 

Third,  there  are  specific  controls  on  com- 
munication which  apply  to  the  press  as  well 
as  the  scientific  and  academic  communities. 
These  include  executive  directives,  rein- 
forced by  court  made  law,  and  statutes  rang- 
ing from  export  regulation  to  espionage  law. 
In  addition,  related  statutory  prohibitions, 
applied  on  ideological  grounds,  prohibit  for- 
eign scholars,  writers,  and  public  speakers 
from  obtaining  visas  to  visit  tbe  United 
SUtes. 

ntTKHHAL  oovBunmrrAL  sacxacT  cohthols 
Cla»*ification  Policy 

The  greatest  means  for  achieving  govern- 
ment secrecy  is  the  practice  of  classifying 
government  information,  dociunents.  and 
records.  As  sUted  above,  while  the  practice 
of  security-secrecy  markings  such  as  "Top 
Secret."  "Secret."  and  "Confidential."  have 
been  a  function  of  the  armed  forces,  one  of 
the  most  significant  devel<HimenU  was  the 
oentrallBatkm  of  security  classification 
policy  for  the  Federal  government  by  execu- 
tive order  of  the  President.  SInoe  1940,  It 


has  been  the  practice  of  each  President  to 
do  so. 

Current  security  dassiflcatlon  policy  for 
tbe  Federal  government  is  set  by  Executive 
Order  12356.  Iwied  by  Presldait  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1982,  it  r^laoed  Executive  Order 
12065  issued  by  President  Carter  in  1978.  It 
is  useful  to  compare  current  classification 
policy  aiul  ito  predecessors  to  gain  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  operative  requiremenU  A  help- 
ful measure  of  security  classification  poli- 
cies includes  such  factors  as  the  degree  of 
openness  with  which  the  order  was  drafted, 
the  degree  of  precision  found  in  the  pur- 
poses and  limits  of  classification,  and  the 
relative  emphasis  on  declassification. 

Using  the  above  measures,  the  current  di- 
rective. Executive  Order  12356,  is  calculably 
more  restrictive  than  the  executive  orders 
of  the  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter 
Administrations.  The  differing  patterns  are 
most  noticeable  between  the  current 
Reagan  Administration  security  classifica- 
tion order  and  its  immediate  predecessor. 

The  Carter  Administration  classification 
system  was  not  perfect.  It  replicated  several 
problematic  provisions  from  the  Nixon  pred- 
ecessor policy,  and  created  a  few  new  ones 
of  its  own.  However,  the  Carter  policy  re- 
flected the  "open  government"  campaign 
theme  which  carried  President  Carter  Into 
the  White  House  in  1976.  The  development 
of  the  Carter  order  was  an  open  process 
characterized  by  public  notice,  comment, 
and  {Mutidpation,  and  many  new  changes 
gave  dlsdosure  equal  emphads. 

In  contrast,  the  process  used  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  for  consideration 
and  adoption  of  its  new  executive  order  was 
a  source  of  controversy.  When  he  signed  the 
order,  the  Preddent  said  that  it  "reflects  a 
coordinated  effort  involving  officials  of  the 
exective  branch,  members  of  Congress,  and 
represenUtives  of  concerned  private  organi- 
zations." However,  as  pointed  out  by  a  con- 
gressional oversight  committee  shortly  after 
the  order  was  issued,  "the  record  demon- 
strates that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
entire  revidon  effort  was  carried  on  In  isola- 
tion within  the  executive  branch." 

Other  differences  reflect  the  diametrically 
opposite  goals  of  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
polldes.  The  Carter  order  was  the  flrat  to 
explldty  require  a  balancing  of  the  public's 
interest  in  access  to  Information  against  the 
national  security  Justification  against  dlsdo- 
sure. The  order  was  precise  in  defining  clas- 
sification by  requiring  that  Information  had 
to  fall  within  one  of  seven  categories  to  be 
conddered  for  classification.  Furthermore, 
it  established  "identifiable  damage"  as  the 
threshold  standard  for  classification,  elimi- 
nating the  risk  of  arbitrary  classification  on 
the  mtnimni  basiB  of  thinking  of  some  po- 
tential "damage." 

The  Carter  order  also  required  that  equal 
emphasis  be  given  to  declassification  and 
classification.  And  it  was  the  first  to  list  spe- 
cific categories  of  information  subject  to  de- 
classification: doeumenU  were  ordered  de- 
classified as  early  as  national  security  per- 
mitted, and  a  Justification  was  required  for 
the  extendon  of  classification  beyond  six 
years. 

Following  the  issuranoe  of  the  current 
Reagan  order,  a  Justice  Department  over- 
view described  the  changes  between  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  orders  as  merely  "based 
on  litlgatlve  and  administrative  experience 
under  that  predecessor  order."  Examination 
of  Executive  Order  12356  suggests,  however, 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  may  have 
downplayed  the  substantive  nature  of 
changes  from  the  Carter  Executive  Order 


13065.  The  Reagan  AdmlnlstrmtlOD  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  amphadi  upon  puldle 
disclosure  and  dedasslflcatlan  by  *"— *"^t- 
ing  the  Carter  "balancing  of  Interests"  re- 
quirement, and  has  removed  the  dedaaslfl- 
catlon  schedule  which  estabUshed  apedtle 
time  limits  for  keeping  InformAtian  secret. 
In  addition,  tbe  Reagan  order  has  Increased 
the  opportunity  for  classification,  and  cre- 
ates the  risk  of  overrlasdflratkwi  by  de- 
creasing the  preddon  of  rlasriflration  re- 
quiremenU The  threahold  standard  trigger- 
ing classification  of  information  has  been 
changed  from  "identifiable  damage"  to 
"damage,"  and  when  tmoertalnty  exists  as 
to  the  proper  level  of  rlasslflratlon.  Infor- 
mation must  be  classified  at  a  higher  levd 
pending  final  determination. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  order  eliminatife 
the  long-standing  prohibition  against  the  re- 
classification of  information  previously  de- 
classified and  released.  The  only  condltloos 
on  this  providon  are  that  it  be  In  the  inter- 
est of  national  security,  and  that  the  Infor- 
mation "may  be  reasonably  recovered." 
Some  surprising  recovery  authority  was 
claimed  by  government  representatives  at  a 
congresdonal  hearing  before  Issuance  of  the 
Reag&n  order.  In  response  to  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  reasonable  recovery 
of  declassified  and  publicly  rdeased  Infor- 
mation, one  government  qwkesman  refused 
to  rule  out  either  phydcal  force  or  illegal 
entries,  though  another  determined  that 
this  type  of  activity  would  be  unreasonable. 
Neither  would  rule  out  the  use  of  deception 
as  a  recovery  technique. 

Lastly,  the  Reagan  order  makes  it  eader 
to  classify  or  reclassify  a  document  after  an 
agency  has  recdved  a  request  for  it.  The 
Carter  order  prohibited  such  claaslficaU<His 
unless  authorized  by  the  agency  head  or 
deputy.  The  Reagan  (Hder  permits  lower 
level  officials  to  classify  documents  after  a 
request  for  the  documents  is  reodved. 

Evidence  that  these  changes  have  led  to 
increased  classification,  as  well  as  problems 
of  overdassification.  are  reflected  in  recent 
government  sUtistics.  In  iU  1985  report,  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office, 
which  enforces  the  executive  order  on  das- 
sification.  reported  that  in  the  three  years 
since  Preddent  Reagan  issued  E.O.  13356. 
the  number  of  classification  rulings  has 
risen  from  17.5  million  to  32.3  million,  or 
nearly  a  one-fourth  Increase.  The  report 
also  said  that  government  officials  are  in- 
creasingly mukiz>g  documents  "Top  Secret" 
or  "Secret,"  rather  than  the  lowest  levd  of 
classification,  which  Is  "ConfidoitiaL"  The 
higher  classification  reduces  the  distribu- 
tion of  documents  within  the  government. 

Members  of  Congress  and  legal  scholars 
have  been  among  those  concerned  that  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12356  raises  questlms  about 
the  separation  of  powers.  In  particular,  they 
fear  that,  if  the  Executive  can  take  the  Initi- 
ative in  the  absence  of  some  clear  congres- 
donal statement  to  the  contrary,  it  can 
treat  legislative  Inertia  as  empowering 
rather  than  power-limiting. 

Keeping  SecreU:  ControU  on  Oovemment 
fmployeei 

The  goals  of  the  government's  security 
dassiflcatlon  policy  are  most  directly  ac- 
complished by  controls  which  prevent  gov- 
ernment employees  from  disseminating  In- 
formation to  the  outdde  world.  These  oon- 
trols consist  of  a  variety  of  measures  which 
have  "leap-frogged"  <me  another  as  the 
courU  and  Congress  have  opened  and  dosed 
avenues  of  prior  restraint. 
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White  ttM  tam  ud  art«nt  of 
trali  lima  mtod.  tbmr  abare  tunduientol 
aohJaet  pMt  and  pnHnt  VMeral  on- 
to jainwiMirotlnn  review  of  all 
anaura  mmpltance 
wtth  giiiwiiiimit  oauacta;  and  cnf one  oidi- 
I  of  aaeraey.  Hm  nault  baa  been  em- 
:  forth  tbeae  atipula- 
ftDtber  lequhementi  of  ptdypapb 
to  onfoiee  oncotaic  nerecy  needa; 
of  tapaed  emploreea  under 
•mtanage  law.  The  moat  im- 
portant f OHM  irtiiefa  tbeae  contrOlt  have  re- 
cently taken  taidnde:  Ford  4in.  Kaecuttve 
Otdv  IIIM.  and  Matkinal  Securtty  Dedaion 
Dlreettv«a84andl96. 

Moat  tanportant  in  the  eatabUahment  of  an 
mhniniatratlvc  recimen  of  controls  has  been 
the  gnwlnc  role  of  the  oourta.  In  recent 
yean.  IWeral  diatrict  courts  and  the  Su- 
pt«BM  Court  have  upheld  the  ooostltution- 
alfty  of  ■zeeottve  Branch  meaaurea  which 
now  serve  aa  the  backdrop  for  many  govern- 
ment oontrbia. 

71i£  CttUnU  Role  cif  ate  Jwiieiarv 

m  recent  yean,  the  third  co-equal  branch 
o<  American  lovenunent.  the  Judiciary,  has 
oataMlahti*  new  prlndplea  conceminc  secre- 
cy eontrola.  Theae  decisions  have  primarily 
Involved  sanetionlnc  controversial  Ksecutive 
Bnndt  eontrola  on  publications,  and  there 
an  atranc  aisna  that  eairionace  law  may 
aooB  be  apcdled  to  the  preaa  in  an  imprece- 
danted  manner. 

Propoaed  restraints  on  publication  have 
traditkmally  been  rejected  by  the  courts 
under  a  "heavy  preaumptlon  acainst  its  con- 
stttuttonal  vaUdtty."  Only  narrowly  focused 
government  daima  of  national  security 
during  warttane  have  been  allowable.  The 
Supreme  Court's  dedalan  in  Near  v.  Minne- 
sota held  that  pubUahing  "the  sailing  dates 
of  traiMporta  or  the  number  and  location  of 
traopa"  would  be  the  kind  of  publishing  ac- 
tivity rightfully  controlled  in  wartime  dr- 
comatanoeB.  Ttanea  have  changed,  however. 
iiMi  the  TTT*'****  upon  leaa  controls  has 
given  way  to  a  new  principle:  In  the  right 
drcumatancea.  the  courts  will  support  the 
Xxeeotlve  Branch  in  asserting  secrecy  for 
national  security  reaaoos. 

Tbe  — witwai  caae  for  this  prindple,  iron- 
ically, waa  the  Pentagon  Papen  decision  of 
IVIl  In  which  the  Nixon  administraUon 
ukai  a  Federal  court  to  enjoin  the  New 
Toek  Times  from  publishing  government 
documents  revealing  V&  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Supreme  Court  denied  the  re- 
straint, but  only  becauae  the  government 
had  not  met  the  atandard  of  proof  for  In- 
junctive relief.  One  expert  obaerver  has 
noted  that: 

"Tar  more  Important  waa  the  fact  that  at 
least  alx  of  the  Judgea  believed  that  given 
the  right  facta,  the  courta  did  have  the  au- 
thority to  order  a  newapaper  to  stop  print- 
ing infonnatkm.  .  .  .  What  waa  haOed  at 
the  time  aa  a  great  victory  for  the  First 
AflMndraent.  In  fact  act  aet  a  dangerous 
precedent  wlioae  conaequencea  we  are  only 
beglnntng  to  aee." 

In  1971.  the  government  obtained  a  court 
order  requiring  a  former  CIA  employee, 
wrtttag  a  book  uaing  tntelligaice  material. 
to  abow  bla  mannanrlpt  to  CIA  cmson  ba 
and  pennlt  them  to  purge  any  dla- 
I  they  coMklered  aecret  In  1972.  the 
oourt  uphdd  the  govemment'a  right  of  pre- 
pubUeaUon  review  to  prohibit  daaaifled  in- 
foramtten  from  beinc  puUiahd.  Stnoe  then. 
other  caaea  have  upheld  the  govemment'a 
right  of  national  aeeurtty  prepubUcatlon 
,  and  cenaorahlp 
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AiminUtnMve  Omtrob 

In  the  past,  intelligence  agendea  have 
largely  been  the  only  onea  uaIng  prepubUca- 
tlon review,  pursuant  to  atatutory  authority 
to  "protect  taitelllgence  aouroea  and  methods 
from  unauthorised  diadosure."  Iteployees 
Involved  in  covert  intelligence  opostlons 
have  routinely  had  their  speeches  and  writ- 
ings reviewed  for  content  that  dlsdoecs  clas- 
sified information  without  authorisation. 
This  practice  waa  held  constitutliHial  in 
1900,  and  the  Supreme  Court  determined 
that  even  unclassified  material  could  be 
kept  secret. 

PrepubUcatlon  review  at  the  CIA  preceded 
by  many  yean  the  Issuance  of  President 
Reagan's  executive  order  on  security  daasl- 
flcatkm  and  operated  under  Form  4193 
issued  in  1981.  Form  4193  reflected  a  CIA 
requirement  that  every  employee  with 
access  to  Soisltlve  Compartmental  Informa- 
tion (SCI)  sign  a  lifelong  prepubUcatlon 
agreonent.  Form  4193  also  takes  on  broader 
significance  in  the  Federal  government 
today.  It  has  become  the  boUerplate  prepub- 
Ucatlon review  measure  used  by  agendes 
other  than  the  CIA.  Since  Form  4193  first 
appeared  in  1981,  approximately  156,000 
mlUtary  and  dvillan  onployees  have  been 
required  to  sign  such  agreements  at  the  De- 
fense Department  alone.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  further  reports  that  em- 
ployees in  23  other  Federal  agendes  have 
signed  these  agreements. 

Then  a  controversial  new  measure,  Na- 
Uonal  Security  Decision  Directive  (NSDD) 
84,  was  released  on  March  11,  1983.  FoUow- 
Ing  on  the  heels  of  President  Reagan's  Exec- 
uUve  Order  12356,  NSDD  84  was  part  of  a 
security  program  to  prevent  unlawful  diado- 
sure of  classified  information  by  Federal 
employees.  It  required  more  than  120,000 
agency  employees  to  sign  nondisclosure 
agreements  containing  prepubUcatlon 
review  clauses  (for  fiction,  non-flctlon.  or 
speeches)  as  a  condition  for  aocesa  to  classi- 
fied materials.  In  addition.  It  granted  agen- 
des the  authority  to  order  polygraph  tests 
of  personnel  "when  appropriate,  in  the 
course  of  investigations  of  unauthorized  dis- 
dosures  of  classified  information."  OveraU, 
the  polygraph  provision  would  apply  to  2.5 
mUUon  Federal  employees,  and  to  1.5  mU- 
Uon  government  contractora  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

NSDD  84  was  also  significant  for  expand- 
ing the  use  of  national  security  controls  in 
another  regard:  It  required  each  agency  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  "govern  contacts 
between  media  representatives  and  agency 
personnel,  so  as  to  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  negligent  or  deUberate  disdosures." 

Congress  responded  negatively  to  NSDD 
84  Just  as  it  had  to  Executive  Order  12356. 
Legislation  entiUed  the  Polygraph  LlmiU- 
tion  and  Anti-Censorship  Act  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  to  prohibit  polygraph  test- 
ing and  prepubUcatlon  agreements  by  Fed- 
eral agendes.  excepting  only  a  few  entities 
such  as  those  within  the  intelligence  com- 
mimlty.  In  separate  actions,  temporary  re- 
strictions were  set  on  the  use  of  both  de- 
vices, as  authorized  by  NSDD  84,  through 
oongreaalonal  amendments  to  Defense  and 
State  Department  authorization  bills.  Al- 
though the  Polygraph  Limitation  and  Anti- 
Censorship  Act  did  not  receive  final  con- 
gressional approval  prior  to  the  adjoum- 
mmt  of  both  Houaea  In  1984.  Prealdent 
Reagan  agreed  to  auniend  enforcement  of 
NSDD  84  provialona  concerning  polygraph 
examinatlooa  and  poat-employment  applica- 
tlon  of  the  manrtalied  aeerecy  agreementa. 


The  remaining  portlona  of  the  dtreeUve 
have  been  implemented.  

Next.  President  Reagan  algned  NSDD  196 
on  November  1. 1985.  requiring  thouaanda  of 
Admlniatratlon  offldala.  and  perhapa  aome 
Cabtaiet  monbers.  to  submit  to  polygraph 
tests  as  part  of  a  counter-espionage  cradi- 
down  throughout  the  government.  It  ap- 
pUed  to  officials  having  access  to  "sensitive 
compartmented  information."  subjecting 
more  than  182.000  Federal  employees  and 
contract  personnel  to  tests. 

In  the  spring  of  1986,  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  and  a  State  Department 
speech  writer  were  fired  for  leaking  classi- 
fied bif  ormation.  At  about  the  same  time,  a 
group  of  mid-level  Executive  Branch  offi- 
cials recommended  in  a  secret  memo  to  pres- 
idential national  security  adviser  John  Poin- 
dexter  that  the  White  House  increase  inter- 
nal InveatlgationB  of  unauthorized  diado- 
sures  of  classified  information  by  Federal 
employees.  A  group  of  top-level  government 
lawyen  also  urged  that  strong  disdpUnary 
action  be  taken  when  the  sources  of  leaks 
are  identified.  The  press  also  reported  that 
a  proposal  for  an  FBI  unit  to  probe  leaks 
had  been  discussed  at  the  White  House 
diulng  this  period. 

The  Supreme  Coiut's  1980  decision  in 
Snepp  v.  U.S.  is  the  most  powerful  enforce- 
ment tool  the  government  now  possesses. 
The  case  involved  a  former  CIA  agent  who 
published  a  book  criticizing  practices  of  the 
U.S.  during  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Court 
held  that  Snepp  had  violated  his  agreement 
by  not  providing  the  CIA  "an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  the  material  he  pro- 
posed to  publish  would  compromise  classi- 
fied information  or  sources."  Furthermore, 
the  Court  awarded  damages  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  "constructive  trust," 
into  which  Snepp  was  required  to  "disgorge 
the  benefiU  of  his  faithfulness." 

Federal  intelligence  agendes  have  taken 
national  security  controls  one  step  further 
by  threatening  prosecution  and  actually 
prosecuting  past  and  present  employees 
under  espionage  law.  In  one  case,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  (NSA)  has  a  warning 
deUvered  by  the  FBI  to  two  former  Air 
Force  communications  intelligence  special- 
ists who  had  written  an  artide  for  The 
Denver  Post  challenging  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's account  of  the  Soviet  down- 
ing of  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007.  In  the 
warning,  the  NSA  reminded  one  author  "of 
his  secrecy  agreement  with  the  agency,"  and 
told  him  that  his  "disclosure  Is  technlcaUy  a 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  and  any  fur- 
ther disdosures  should  be  cleared  with  the 
NSA." 

Espionage  law,  however.  Is  now  dearly 
opentional  against  misanthropic  govern- 
ment employees,  not  only  for  disseminating 
information  to  foreign  agents,  but  purely 
for  disclosing  information  to  the  preaa.  In 
the  1985  case  of  VS.  v.  Morison.  a  govern- 
ment employee  was  convicted  of  violating 
espionage  law  by  having  "willfully"  commu- 
nicated to  a  British  miUtary  JoumaL  Jane's 
Defense  Weekly,  copies  of  photographs 
taken  by  reconnaissance  sateUite.  He  was 
also  convicted  of  violating  another  provision 
of  espionage  law  for  having  kept  intelU- 
gence  documents  In  his  home. 

FoUovirtaig  the  Morison  decision,  questions 
have  arisen  over  the  courts'  rush  to  give  the 
espionage  statutea  the  broadest  poaaible  ap- 
plication, and  whether  or  not  Congreaa  ever 
Intended  for  the  espitHiage  statutea  to 
extend  to  pubUcatlona.  However,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Intelllgenoe  agendea 
aeem  aecure  In  threatening  proaecutlon  of 


writen  and  pubUcatlona  under  criminal 
laws.  Am  noted  eariler.  CIA  Director  WOllam 
Caaey  threatened  to  proaecute  five  major 
newB  pubUcatlona  In  May  of  1986  for  pub- 
liahhig  information  about  UjB.  intelligence 
operatlona. 
auTUToaT  oowraota  on  oiacuisuaB  to  thx 

PUBLIC 

National  aecurity  eontrola  on  informatkm 
pertain  to  not  only  the  array  of  withholding 
lawa  and  regulations,  but  also  provialona 
and  pracUoea  dealgned  to  dladose  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  Theae  oontrala  affect  the 
ablUty  of  the  American  dtfawnry  to  obtain 
information  about  government  activity,  and 
alao  Impact  upon  Informed  debate  within 
Congreaa  and  between  the  Leglalative  and 
Executive  Branchea. 

Tlie  Frtedom  oflnformatUm  Aet 

The  primary  infofmation  diadosure  law  is 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (F.O.I.A.), 
adopted  in  1966,  amended  In  1974.  and  cele- 
brating its  twentieth  anniversary.  The  Act 
granta  dtizena  a  Jxidldally  enforceable  right 
of  aceeaa  to  records  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, subject  to.  specific  statutory  excep- 
tions. 

The  F.O.IJL  was  designed  to  replace  an 
earUer  section  of  law  which  allowed  govern- 
ment agendes  to  withhold  information  from 
the  pubUc  uiuler  whatever  subjective  stand- 
aid  could  be  articulated  for  the  occasion. 
Moat  importantly,  the  Act  set  a  standard  for 
diadosure  from  which  only  deviations  in 
weU-deflned  areas  would  be  aUowed. 

As  enacted,  the  1966  Act  has  several  weak- 
nesses. It  mandated  minimal  coopention 
fiom  Executive  Branch  agendea  which  were 
able  to  unreaaonably  delay  responses  to  re- 
quests and  exercise  broad  administrative 
discretion  to  withhold  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, as  court  cases  demonstrated,  statutory 
exemptions,  particularly  those  Involving  na- 
tional security,  required  dearer  artictilation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  1974,  In  a  bi- 
tMutisan  spirit.  Congress  addressed  these 
concerns,  and  even  overrode  the  veto  of 
President  Ford  to  pass  amendments  which 
are  crudal  to  the  value  of  the  Act  today. 
For  F.O  J.A.  dlsdosure.  Congress  authorized 
the  In  camera  review  and  release  of  separa- 
ble portions  of  even  classified  dociunents.  It 
alao  instructed  the  courts  to  determine  de 
novo  whether  or  not  information  was  prop- 
erly classified  according  to  procedures  and 
criteria  of  the  executive  order  on  classifica- 
tion. 

Two  F.O.IJL  exemptions  pertain  to  na- 
tional security  controls  on  information:  Ex- 
emption 1  and  Exemption  3.  Exemption  1 
protects  from  diadosure  information  con- 
cerning the  national  defense  or  foreign  rela- 
tions, provided  that  It  is  properly  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  prevailing  exec- 
utive order.  Exemption  3  protects  from  dls- 
dosure Infonnation  expUdtly  safeguarded 
by  other  statutes.  Theae  might  indude.  re- 
garding natl""^'  aecurity,  the  Central  Intel- 
llgenoe Information  Act;  The  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act;  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  It  la  virtually  impoaaible  to 
know  the  number  of  Inatancea  In  which  Ex- 
emption 3  la  invoked  at  the  agency  leveL 
However,  as  reported  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, through  1985.  approximately  one- 
hundred  caaea  have  involved  the  dual  appU- 
catlon  of  Exemption  1  and  Exemption  3  in- 
voking "■"««■'  aecurity  aa  grounds  for 
withholding  Information 

The  moat  aallent  feature  of  Exemption  1 
la  that  It  la  delineated  by  the  prevailing  ex- 
ecutive   order    m    aecurity    rlaaalflratlon 


Such  ordera.  however,  are  the  prerogative  of 
the  Prealdent.  Mcneover,  they  are  probaldy 
the  dominant  f woe  among  natlnnal  aecurity 
eontrola  on  Information  and  oommimtra- 
tlon.  To  protect  daaaifled  information,  the 
Fteedom  of  Information  Act  exempta  from 
dladoaure  matten  that  are:  "^Mdflcally  au- 
thOTlaed  by  an  Executive  Order  to  be  kept 
aecret  In  the  Interest  of  national  def enae  or 
foreign  policy  and  are  in  fact  property  daa- 
aifled pursuant  to  auch  Executive  Order." 

The  dlff  erenoea  between  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  executive  orden  on  aecurity  daasifi- 
cation  policy  demonstratea  that  public 
aoceaa  to  Information  may  vary  conalderably 
with  each  presidential  administration.  Four 
prindpal  areas  of  comparison  indicate  that 
the  current  executive  order  diminishes 
public  access  to  information  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  First,  the  underly- 
ing presumption  of  pubUc  aoceaa  haa  been 
changed  fixHn  diadosure  and  dedaaalflcatlon 
to  withholding  and  classification.  This  was 
primarily  achieved  by  eliminating  the 
Carter  requirement  of  a  "balancing  test" 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  against  dlsdo- 
sure upon  the  government.  Second,  whereas 
President  Carter  established  seven  catego- 
ries into  which  information  must  f  aU  to  be 
classified.  Presidoit  Reagan  has  added  sev- 
eral new  categories.  Third,  whereas  the 
Carter  order  required  that,  even  if  Informa- 
tion is  within  a  stated  category  it  must  meet 
the  narrow  standard  of  "identifiable 
damage"  to  be  classified.  President  Reagan 
has  now  broadened  that  standard  to  simply 
require  a  showing  of  potential  cause  of  some 
"damage."  Fourth,  in  the  most  dramatic  re- 
versal twipx-ttng  upon  dtizens  who  have  al- 
ready acquired  information  through  the 
F.O.IJL  in  the  past,  Presldoit  Reagan  has 
authorized  the  reclassification  of  documenU 
and  records  previously  declassified  and  re- 
leased to  the  pubUc. 

Congress  has  not  been  unaware  of  the 
broad  impact  of  security  classification  exec- 
utive orden  on  the  F.O.I-A.  However, 
during  the  development  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments, Congress  specifically  declined  to  leg- 
islate classification  poUcy,  and  has  not  pur- 
sued the  issue  in  subsequent  proposals. 
While  it  is  not  dear  that  creating  a  statuto- 
ry framework  for  classification  woiUd  be 
practical,  it  seems  caprldous  to  subject  the 
pubUc  right  to  access  imder  F.O.I~A.  to  the 
changing  winds  of  the  presidency. 

ConffreasUmtd  Access  to  Information 
In  addition  to  its  role  in  shaping  national 
security  controls  on  information  and  com- 
munication regarding  the  pubUc,  Congress 
is  itself  subject  to  such  controls.  Technical- 
ly. Congreaa  has  greater  access  than  the  av- 
erage dUzen  because  of  ite  official  status, 
and  because  agendes  are  not  allowed  to 
lnv(Ae  exemptions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  against  either  House  to  with- 
hold information.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  F.O.I.A.  sUtes  that  "Memben  of  Con- 
gress have  aU  the  rights  of  access  guaran- 
teed to  "any  person"  by  [the  Act],  and  the 
Congress  has  additional  rights  of  access  to 
aU  government  information  which  it  deans 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

WhUe  memben  of  Congress  can  and  do 
exercise  their  official  status  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, national  security  Issues  pose  par- 
ticular problems  of  access.  Sources  of  con- 
tinual controversy  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  are  statutes  which  require 
the  executive  to  transmit  information  at  the 
requeet  of  committees  of  Congreaa  and  place 
upon  the  executive  the  duty  to  keep  Con- 
greaa informed. 


Executive  opposition  to  ooopentloc  wtth 
Caagnm  enipta  periodically  and  la  usually 
resolved  on  an  ad  hoc  baali.  Particular  bat- 
tlea  have  often  foUowed  over  the  aaafrtlnn 
of  "Executive  Privilege"  and  the  extent  to 
which  Congreaa  can  aaaert  ita  righta  to  gain 
aoceaa  to  Information.  The  experlenoe  of 
Watergate  is  the  best  Oluatratiao  of  oovo'- 
up  by  aaaerting  "Executive  Privilege."  and 
remaina  a  atrong  incentive  for  Congreaa  to 
restrain  the  Executive  Branch's  attempt  to 
keep  Information  aecret. 

In  areas  of  general  debate  about  national 
security  and  intelllgenoe  iaauea.  executive 
opposition  to  Cmigreaa  la  often  fostered  by 
the  perodved  inat>iUty  of  Congreaa.  ita  oom- 
mlttees,  and  memben  to  safeguard  aenaitive 
information.  Various  procedures  do  exist, 
however,  to  protect  sensitive  tnf ormation  In 
the  poaaeasion  of  Congreaa.  General  rules  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  rdnforoed  by 
more  stringent  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelllgenoe  Commltteea. 

The  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  reveal  both  the  degree  of 
care  and  the  complexity  involved  in  congres- 
sional review  of  national  security.  In  many 
ways,  the  procedures  add  yet  another  com- 
plex layer  of  secrecy  controls;  however,  they 
also  aUow  for  a  degree  of  more  Informed 
debate  by  Congress. 

Many  memben  of  Congress,  however, 
whose  reqxmsibiUtles  indude  oversight  of 
Federal  intelligence  agendes,  have  contln- 
uaUy  remarked  that  existing  procedures  are 
inadequate  to  inform  than  of  government 
poUcy  and  practice.  In  many  ways,  these 
feelings  reflect  the  broader  concern  over  an 
issue  which  affects  memben  of  Congress 
and  the  pubUc:  the  ambiguity  of  American 
poUcy  on  national  security  and  foreign  af- 
fain 


cowraoLS  oh  scmmnc  um  AcaoKiac 

COUCUinCATIOIl 

National  security  controls  requiring  pre- 
publication  review  of  writings,  sometimes 
resulting  in  the  prohibition  of  pubUcatlon. 
can  extend  outside  govermnent  ranks,  prin- 
diMdly  to  scientists  and  academics.  The  spe- 
cific controls  Include  some  of  the  same  in- 
ternal government  regulations  dlacuaaed 
above,  to  the  extent  that  a  sdentist  is 
ftmded  by  a  government  reaearch  grant,  aa 
weU  as  other  regulations  and  statutea  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  infoimatitm  between 
nations.  lastly,  a  corollary  phenomenon  is 
the  use  of  inunigration  law  to  restrict  the 
entry  of  foreign  scholan  and  speaken  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States  for  pubUc  speak- 
ing engagements. 

Atomic  Enern  Research 

Perhaps  the  broadest  authority,  and  most 
logical,  for  government  controls  over  sd«i- 
tific  communication  pertains  to  atomic 
energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  regulates 
the  "devdopment.  uUUzatlon,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  for  mlUtary  and  aU  other 
purposes."  "  A  1981  amendment  to  the  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  with  re- 
spect to  atomic  energy  defense  programs,  to 
"prescribe  such  regulations  ...  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
semination of  undassifled  information"  Al- 
though the  Act  also  sanctions  "the  dlaaemi- 
nation  of  unclaaslfied  and  t,echnlral  InfOT- 
matlon  ...  so  as  to  encourage  sdentlfic  and 
industrial  progress."  such  activltiea  have 
been  constrained  by  a  Department  of 
Energy  regulation  propoaed  in  1963.  "The 
regulaUon  is  enUUed  "Identification  and 
Protection  of  Unclaaslfied  Controlled  Nude- 
ar  Information"  (UNCI),  and  would  estab- 
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Urii  nmxtf  hurdtaa  to  i>r«vent  unauthofted 
dtidHun  of  tnftifflMtton. 
IB  a  nnrlwr  •••.  ■tilet  (thottgfa  not  un- 
eontnto  on  the  flow  of  infoima- 
OMny  teebnology  are 
Ifldeal  to  moat.  Huaa»M.  othsr  gorenmiait 
^•^^•^trtam  on  tfiHtfWi-  eoBUBunkattai  poae  a 
dinet  threat  to  ■fwH*"''*^  fteedom.  In  par- 
ailae  over  the  extent  to 
■taaed  reaearehen  muat 
netlfiee  nnt  Amendment  rfihte  to  accept 
toveniment  tundtoc  or  eontracta. 
OoKtnta  am.  OMmmmieaMoK  Spavnei  by 

The  inereadac  need  for  reaearch  and  de- 
TdofHBent  to  adiieve  advanoementi  In  tech- 
Doloar  baa  led  to  eztenatve  fundinc  of  basic 
t^ifaw^fh.  reaearch  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment TiM  fuadtaig  ia  generally  bandied 
through  contneta  and  granta  between  Fed- 
eral agfiw*—  and  tndMdoal  academic  instl- 
tutlOfH.  The  tenna  of  a  contract  or  grant  are 
anhjeet  to  the  atautocy  mandat,f  and  regula- 
tlooa  of  the  partlrailar  funding  agency. 

adentlatB  reoeMng  Federal  granta  have 
recently  been  subiected  to  prepubllcaUon 
reflew  requlremcnta  eatabllahed  by  national 
aeeurtty  dtrecttvea.  and  Increaringly  by  Fed- 
eral agendea  tnaerting  aueh  clauiee  In  unl- 
fentty  reaearch  contracts.  PrepubllcaUon 
review  of  academic  reeearch  originally  arose 
from  "«"«''«'  aeeurtty  concerns  about  the 
mictt  trantfer  of  tedmology  to  unfriendly 
gmeinatenta.  However,  both  executive  dl- 
reettvea  and  agency  contract  dausee  bave 
extended  to  control  Inf  ofmatlon  which  Is 
either  non-daarifled.  non-technological,  as 
wdl  aa  material  pnxtuoed  under  social  sci- 
ence reaearch  eontracta. 

It  ia  important  to  note  that.  In  some  cases. 
members  of  the  academic  oommunlty  bave 
even  been  subjected  to  threaU  of  proaecu- 
Uen  from  government  officials  seeing  to 
reatrlct  speeches  and  writings  in  other  sec- 
tan  of  society.  In  one  caae  of  attempted  pre- 
pubUntion  cenaoiahip  In  1984.  two  Air 
Force  *>***■•««'■  warned  a  profeesor  of  govern- 
ment at  American  Unlverstty  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  of  poaslble  proeecution  under  espi- 
onage lawB  if  he  delivered  a  talk  on  "Limita- 
tioiH  and  CapabJUtica  of  X7A  Reconnais- 
sance Satellites  such  as  the  "KH  (KeyholeV 
11.' "  The  Air  Force  claimed  that  the  profee- 
aor  "onoe  had  aa  security  dassification  that 
had  enduring  obligations  after  it  expired." 
Tlie  prof  easK  claimed  that  his  paper  was 
based  on  public  sources. 

dzport  OoiUrob 
regulations  have  been  used  with 
!  frequeency  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
scientific  ff>mmiinVT*<~'i  both  in  writing 
and  in  the  preaentatton  of  papers  at  oonf  er- 
encea.  Theae  controls  are  Impoafid  m  basic 
reaeardi  under  definitlims  of  "technological 
data"  and  "export."  The  scope  of  export 
controls  indodes  both  daaslfied  and  undas- 
slfled  infoimatian.  so  long  as  the  material 
fans  wtttdn  the  deflnltlon  of  "technological 
date"  whidi  will  be  "exported." 

The  Kxport  Administration  Regulations 
(CAR),  prcmul^ted  under  the  Kxport  Ad- 
mtaiiBtratlon  Act  of  1978.**  define  "technol- 
gleal  date"  aa:  "InformaUon  of  any  kind 
that  can  be  uaed.  or  adapted  for  use  in  the 
design,  produotlan.  manufacture.  utHiaatton. 
or  reoonatruction  of  artldea  or  materials. 
Tha  date  may  take  a  tangible  form,  such  as 
a  modal,  prototype,  blueprint,  or  an  operat- 
taw  »—»«"«»•  or  they  may  take  an  intangible 

An  expanded  dettaiftion  of  "teehnologkaa 
date"  to  taidode  "any  technology  which  ad- 
vaneea  the  state  <rf  the  art  <g  estabHshra  a 


new  art  In  the  area  of  significant  military 
applicability  In  the  n.&"  is  estahUahed  by 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arma  Regula- 
tiona  (ITAR)  promulgated  under  the  Arma 
Export  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Although  theae  regulatlona  have  histori- 
cally exempted  university  reaearehera.  a  re- 
striction on  acttvitiea  which  relate  "directly 
^wri  significantly  to  dealgn.  lotiductlon.  or 
utflintion  in  Industrial  processes  baa  been 
applied.  In  particular,  to  foreign  scholars  re- 
searching at  American  unlveraitlea. 

In  1961.  the  Department  of  State  sent  a 
form  letter  to  many  universitiea  inquiring 
Into  foreign  scholarship  in  the  UJS..  and  re- 
queating  completion  of  a  questionnaire 
about  current  actlvitlea  at  VS.  universities. 
The  requested  Information  would  have  re- 
quired r^wrU  on  student  activities  indud- 
Inr  "professional  trips"  takoi  by  students;" 
specific  experiments"  ctmducted  on  campus: 
and  specifics  about  "instnunents  or  special- 
ized equipment  (e.g..  laser  measuring  de- 
vices, automated  analytical  equipment,  and 
computers)  that  may  be  used  during  the 
course  of  the  study  program."  The  govern- 
ment Justified  its  Inquiry  on  the  basis  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act  Harvard  University  and 
Stanford  University,  among  others,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  Stete  Department  re- 
quest. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  of 
government  Interference  with  academic 
freedmn  has  been  the  use  of  export  regula- 
tions to  restrict  enrollment  In  a  college 
course.  In  June,  1984,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Loe  Angelea  (UCLA)  reatricted  en- 
rollment to  "Va.  Cltiaens  Only"  in  a  course 
of  study  on  "Metal  Matrix  Composites"  of- 
fered through  the  UCLA  Extension  pro- 
gram. The  enrollment  restriction  was  set  be- 
cause the  course  material  Induded  unclassi- 
fied tf>r*"'«<^i  date  appearing  on  the  Muni- 
tions Control  Ust  of  the  International  Traf- 
fic In  Anna  Regulations  and  considered  sub- 
ject to  export  controL 
Free  Trade  in  Ideas:  Ideology  and  NatioruA 

Security 
Authority  for  restricting  free  trade  in 
Ideaa  between  U.S.  dtisens  and  foreigners, 
and  vloe-veraa.  existed  long  bef (»e  the  State 
Department  created  Its  foreign  scholar 
questionnaire  In  1981.  Since  1953,  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  also 
known  as  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  foreign 
nationals  have  been  denied  entry  into  the 
United  States  because  of  their  poUUcal  and 
ideological  beliefs.  The  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  Act  apply  to  "aUens  who  .  .  .  engage 
in  activities  which  would  be  mejudidal  to 
the  public  interest",  to  "aliens  who  are 
manbers  of  the  C^ommunist  Party"  or  "who 
advocate  the  economic.  International,  and 
government  doctrines  of  world  commu- 
nism", and  to  "aliens  who  write  or  publish 
or  cause  to  be  written  .  .  .  printed  matter 
.  .  .  advocating  or  teaching  .  .  .  the  econom- 
ic, international,  and  governmental  doc- 
trinea  of  world  communism. 

In  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  to  deny  a  visa  to 
Emeat  Mandd.  a  Belgian  Journalist  and 
Marxist  theoretician  taivlted  to  speak  at 
Stanford  University  in  1969.  Mandd  had  de- 
scribed himself  as  "a  revoluticmary  Marxist" 
on  his  visa  applicaUon  In  1969.  aa  weQ  as  on 
two  previous  applicatlona  allowing  success- 
ful visits  to  the  U.8.  tai  1968  and  196X  The 
1969  visa  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that  his 
"1968  activitiea  while  in  the  United  States 
went  far  beyond  the  stated  purpoaea  of  his 
trip  .  .  .  representlingl  a  flagrant  abuae  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  him  to  express 


his  views  in  this  country."  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  claims  made  by  Ameitean 
untvnalty  prof easors  nibo  claimed  they  had 
a  right  to  hear  and  fiimmimlratf  with  for- 
eigners. Since  Mandd.  a  disturbingly  long 
list  of  visa  denlala  have  been  implemented 
against  visiting  scholars  snd  speakers.  In  ad- 
dition, there  have  been  deportation  proceed- 
ings against  foreign  b<»n  tenured  profea- 


In  recent  yeara.  the  uae  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  has  been  so  alarming  as  to  Anal- 
ly spur  members  of  Congress  to  consider 
amending  the  immigration  law  to  prevent 
further  Injustioea.  Ttie  Soutte  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recently  hdd  hearings,  en- 
titled "Free  Trade  tai  Ideaa."  on  July  11. 
1986. 

Noted  American  author  Kurt  Vonnegut 
testified  in  support  of  amending  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  stating  that 

"No  other  nation  has  a  law  like  our  First 
Amendment  But  then  again  no  other  West- 
em  bloc  country  has  anything  quite  like  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  We  have  damaged 
our  own  reputation  while  gaining  nothing 
with  enforcement  of  this  law.  It  is  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas,  no  matter  how  outra- 
geous, that  has  inade  us  strong.  I  don't 
think  we  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  Idea.  We 
are  very  good  at  testing  them  when  given  a 
chance." 

During  the  99th  Congress,  legislation  to 
amend  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  (Tharles  M  Mathias  (R- 
MD)  and  Paul  Simon  (D-IL).  Similar  legiala- 
Uon  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Ccmgressman  Barney  Ftank 
(D-BIA).  Increased  public  attention  haa  been 
drawn  to  the  need  to  change  the  law.  The 
legislation  to  do  so  in  the  100th  Craigress 
has  l>een  planned  by  Senator  Paul  Simon. 
Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D-NT).  and 
Congressman  Barney  Frank. 

COHCLUSIOir  DKK OCHACT  AHS  NATIOMAL 

sacnaiTT  ni  thx  u.sjl 

Americans  take  enormous  pride  whenever 
the  United  Stetes  is  described  as  "the  most 
powerful  democracy  In  the  world."  Few 
people  consider,  however,  the  competing  In- 
teresU  of  achieving  military  superiority  and 
twint^iwiTiy  a  healthy  democracy.  NaUraud 
security  controls  <«i  information  and  otxn- 
munlcati<m  in  the  United  Stetea  illustrate 
the  fundamental  tensions  of  this  conflict 

Restrictions  on  Informed  debate  and  free 
expression  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  a  de- 
mocracy, and  challenge  fundamental  righte 
established  in  America's  foremost  legal  doc- 
ument the  United  States  Cmstitution.  As 
doquently  steted  by  one  observer  "National 
security  is  what  protecte  us  from  our  adver- 
saries, but  the  Constitutl(m  and  the  BUI  of 
Rii^te  are  what  distinguishes  us  fnnn 
them." 

First  Amendment  freedoms  pose  particu- 
larly difficult  queations  in  the  national  secu- 
rity context  First  Amendment  law  main- 
tains a  delicate  balance  betweoi  protected 
expression  and  unprotected  ocmduct 
"Under  this  view,  the  first  amendment  gen- 
erally prohlbite  official  restrainte  on  the 
communication  of  ideas,  but  doea  not  In  any 
way  prevent  the  state  fnmi  restricting  the 
acts  of  an  individual  that  may  cause  physi- 
cal harm  to  others."  However,  the  exprea 
sion/oonduct  distinction  beccmies  blurred  in 
the  nstlonal  security  context  WhUe  such 
information  omfers  enormous  benefite  tm 
society,  it  is  also  the  aource  of  life-threaten- 
taig  conduct  The  balancing  of  interesta  tat 
national  security  purposes,  therefore,  takea 


on  a  gravity  unique  within  the  acope  of  the 
First  Amendment 

The  technological  complexity  of  national 
aeeurtty  haa.  unfortunately,  already  re- 
moved the  bulk  of  the  subject  from  the 
arena  of  citlaen  debate.  The  mrtrallng  need 
for  technological  advancement  and  concom- 
itant aecreey.  haa  placed  the  information 
beyond  the  public's  reach  Still,  "higher" 
strategic  questions  become  political  issues, 
and  mUttary  action  requlrea  public  support 
If  national  security  is  an  imperative  in  the 
United  Statea.  then  informed  debate  about 
«^M«ii«i  security  should  be  a  paralld  priori- 
ty. 

The  greatest  risk  in  the  national  security 
context  is  that  policymakoa  wHl  entirely 
forego  the  balancing  of  legal  and  democratic 
prindplea  with  national  security  needs.  Na- 
tional security  is  a  formidable  Justification 
to  overcome  by  those  fighting  to  resolve  the 
conflict  between  civil  liberties  and  ideology, 
preaerve  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
press,  ensure  the  free  flow  of  information, 
and  affirm  the  people's  right  to  know  in  a 
democratic  society. 

V&  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  states  that  majorities  are  prone 
"to  sweep  away  all  oppoaition."  Oovem- 
mente  strongly  prefer  acquiescence  to  dis- 
sent but  the  test  of  a  democracy  Is  not  the 
ability  of  government  to  arrogate  power  to 
itself.  Natlcmal  security  controls  on  Informa- 
tion and  communication  poae  many  ques- 
tions for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  important  of  which  Is  whether  or 
not  American  sodety  will  acknowledge  the 
demands  of  a  donocracy. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  AND  THE 
NATION'S  POUNDING 

•  Vx.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  Monday,  May  25,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  commemorate 
Memorial  Day. 

Memorial  Day's  roots  go  back  to  the 
mid-1860's  when  veterans  and  local 
communities  began  setting  aside  a  day 
to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  Civil 
War's  dead.  That  4-year  fratricide  had 
claimed  more  than  600,000  lives. 

Memorial  Day  1987  should  be  par- 
ticularly significant  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  because  May  25  is 
the  day  that  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention began  its  business  in  Philadel- 
phia 200  years  ago. 

The  Convention  was  to  have  begun 
on  May  14  but  when  that  day  arrived 
only  two  States  were  represented.  On 
the  25th.  with  seven  States  represent- 
ed, the  Convention  got  underway. 

George  Washington  was  elected 
president  of  the  Convention,  being  es- 
corted to  the  famous  "rising  sun" 
chair  by  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  John  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York 
then  nominated  William  Jaduon  as 
secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  Jaclc- 
son  won  the  position  in  a  contest 
against  Ben  Pranklln's  nephew.  The 
delegates'  credentials  were  read.  New 
Yo^  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware. Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  were  represented. 
Nicholas  Weaver  was  appointed  mes- 
senger and  Jos^h  Fty,  doorkeeper. 


George  Wythe  of  Virginia,  Hamilton, 
and  Charles  Pinclmey  of  South  Caroli- 
na were  elected  to  a  rules  committee. 
And  so  passed  the  first  day.  May  25. 
1787.  of  America's  greatest  political  as- 
sembly. 

In  memory  of  the  Constitution's 
framers  I  ask  that  an  account  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  be 
entered  in  the  BataovD.  This  account 
was  written  by  Lincoln  Ollphant  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
rtaff .  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  this  history  and 
other  materials,  is  available  on  request 
from  the  Policy  Committee. 

May  25,  1987.  Memorial  Day,  is  an 
especially  appropriate  time  to  remem- 
ber our  most  precious  inheritance,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
John  Adams,  who  was  not  in  the  Con- 
vention because  he  was  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  said  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  was: 

If  not  the  greatest  exertion  of  human  un- 
derstsndlng,  the  greatest  single  effort  of 
National  deltberation  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  •  *  • 

And  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  not 
in  the  Convention  because  he  was  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  said: 

The  example  of  changing  a  Constitution, 
by  assembling  the  wise  men  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  sssembUng  armlea,  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  world  as  the  former  examples 
we  had  given  them.  The  Constitution,  too, 
which  was  the  result  of  our  deliberations  is 
unquestionably  the  wisest  ever  presented  to 
men. 

As  on  so  many  matters,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  passage  of  years  confirms 
the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  great 
men  of  the  founding  era. 

The  accoimt  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1787  follows: 

Thx  Corstitutioiial  CoMvxirnoir  or  1787 

From  the  shipyards  of  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire  to  the  Flantetlons  pf  Savannah. 
Oeorgia,  the  thirteen  former  colonies  of  the 
British  Crown  were  now  free  and  Independ- 
ent Stetes.  Linked  together  loosely  by  the 
Artides  of  Confederation,  the  Stetes  were 
more  like  sovereign  nations  than  anything 
else.  They  regarded  their  militias  as  nation- 
al armies,  and  nine  Stetes  even  had  their 
own  navies.  They  Issued  their  own  paper 
money,  and  several  Stetes  had  sent  minis- 
ters abroad  to  attempt  to  borrow  money. 
Virginia  Insisted  on  separately  ratifying  the 
1783  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that  official- 
ly ended  the  Revolutionary  War.  Congress 
under  the  Artides  was  not  so  much  a  legis- 
lative body  as  a  diplomatic  assembly— some- 
thing like  today's  United  Natlona.  Still,  the 
Artldea  of  Confederation  provided  the  foun- 
dation of  the  constitution  and  the  frame- 
work for  the  C^cmstltutional  Convention  of 
1787. 

THX  SMBUCUI  OOIfRDBtATIOH 

The  Artldea  of  confederation  were  pro- 
IMsed  in  1777.  and  adopted  within  two  years 
by  every  State  but  Maryland.  Ratification 
required  the  concurrence  of  every  State, 
however,  and  Maryland  did  not  sign  unto 
March  1781,  after  being  nudged  by  the 
French.  (The  French  refused  the  State's  re- 
quest for  hdp  in  driving  the  British  navy 
out  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  because  Mary- 


land had  not  adopted  the  Artldea.)  In  Octo- 
ber of  1781,  the  British  surrendered  at 
Torktown. 

Almost  the  entire  war  had  been  waged 
under  the  gentleman's  agreement  Oeneral 
Washington  complained  that  Congreas 
could  "mnely  recammmd  and  leave  it  to 
the  States  afterwards  to  do  as  they  idease. 
irtilch  .  .  .  is  in  many  cases  to  do  nothing  at 
alL"  The  Articles  of  Confederatlan  were  an 
Imiwovemait  over  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment  but  not  by  much.  The  States  retained 
thdr  "sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Independ- 
ence, and  every  power.  Jurisdiction,  and 
right"  that  was  not  "exprMaly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  In  congress  assemUed." 
Among  thoae  powers  not  delegated  were  the 
powers  to  tax.  to  raiae  troopa.  and  to  regu- 
late commerce. 

The  Artides  of  confederation  were  Inad- 
equate, particularly  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  congress  knew  it  It  took  Congreas 
leas  than  a  week  afto*  the  adoption  of  the 
Artides  to  appoint  a  committee  to  deter- 
mine how  it  could  obtain  "fuU  and  explidt 
powers  tor  effectually  carrying  Into  execu- 
tion tai  the  several  States  all  acts  .  .  .passed 
agreeably  to  the  Artides  of  CTmfederatlon." 
The  Stetes  recognised  the  def  ecte  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, too.  As  early  as  1782,  the  New  York 
Legislature  called  for  a  gmeral  constitution- 
al convmtion. 

Frustrated  by  several  failed  attempte  to 
acquire  an  independent  source  of  revenue 
and  tired  of  besting  the  States  for  money, 
congress  Itself  was  ready  for  a  convention 
by  early  1787.  The  anarchy  In  Massachu- 
setts, culminating  in  Shay's  Rebellion,  had 
Just  been  quelled,  but  there  remained  a  Jus- 
tifiable fear  that  riot  and  dlaorder  would 
spread.  A  stronger  central  government 
would  dlq»d  this  fear.  Some  Stetea.  notably 
Virginia,  had  already  selected  delegatea  for 
a  consltutional  convention. 

On  February  21,  1787.  dting  "experience 
[which]  hath  evinced  that  there  are  defecte 
in  the  present  Confederation."  Congreas 
called  a  convention  "for  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  revision  the  Artides  of 
Confederation"  to  "render  (them]  adequate 
to  the  exlgendes  of  Oovemmoit  &  the 
preservation  of  the  Union."  The  convention 
was  called  to  suggest  amendmenta;  actual 
amendment  of  the  Artides  of  confederation 
required  the  consent  of  congress  and  ratifi- 
cation by  every  Stete  legislature. 

AWAimro  A  quoBuif 

The  convention  was  scheduled  to  begin  on 
the  second  Monday  in  May,  the  14th.  at  the 
Stete  House  In  Philadelphia.  The  State 
House  (now  known  as  Independence  Hall) 
looks  out  on  Chestnut  Street  Just  six  blocks 
from  the  Delaware  River.  But  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  only  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
were  represented. 

Greeted  by  some  of  his  former  offloeis 
and  the  dty's  light  cavalry.  Washington  had 
arrived  from  Mount  Vernon  the  day  before. 
The  bells  were  rung  and  people  lined  the 
streets  for  a  glimpse  of  his  horse  and  car- 
riage. James  Madiaon  had  come  directly 
from  congress  In  New  Toik  City  and  had 
been  in  PhlladdphU  for  ten  days,  mrginia's 
delegation  also  induded  George  Maaon. 
author  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Righte 
(which  Jefferson  drew  uptm  for  the  Deda- 
ratlon  of  Independence)  and  Ertmnnd  Ran- 
dolph. Governor  of  the  commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania  had  sent  Robert  Morris,  the 
Ingenious  gentleman  who  had  flnanred  the 
war  and  signed  both  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Artldea  of  confedera- 
tion. Jamea  Wilson  and  Gmivemeur  Morria. 
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I  lawym  and  pstrloU  with 

of  public  MTTloe.  woe  alao 

tirttf*—   The  PTMldent  of 

Tlmiiaintn  lYanklln.  was  the 

Thto  f onaer  prtoter,  now  in  hli  SSnd 

'  and  ditet  mwcuUtb  of  the  State,  waa  a 

wwid-renowned  attonttet  and  dlploniat 

Br  VMday.  an  aaauilmant  of  delegatee  bad 
anlvad.  tndudiiw  the  South  Carolina  and 
N«v  Totk  ddesattaia.  Sooth  Carolina  had 
aent  John  Rotledte.  tU  moat  Influential 
lawyr  and  poMtldan.  and  the  trltftt.  young 
Oiailn  PIneknay.  who  waa  aerrinc  with 
lladtooB  In  namci  Alwrandw  Hamilton. 
WaahliMfton'a  fonner  aide  and  an  ardent  na- 
**~««M^  came  train  New  York. 

In  Fferla.  the  American  Ambaaaador  to 
Ranee.  llMnaa  Jetfenoo.  eoltlTated  bis 
eacar  Interert  in  the  proceedlngi  through  a 
oomapondcnee  with  aeveral  membera.  Jef- 
fcnoB'a  adblratlan  for  the  delegatea  waa 
uneoBflned:  He  wrote  to  John  Adams,  an- 
other Keen  oiiaerver  who  was  the  ambassa- 
dor in  UndoB.  that  the  ConvmUon  "is 
really  an  sssiiiiMr  of  demigods." 

Members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  met 
iiaOy  to  work  oo  th^  plan  for  national 
union.  Their  product— aoon  to  be  Introduced 
at  the  CoDientlaD  tv  Oovemor  Randolph— 
waa  a  group  etf Mt.  but  the  theory  and  out- 
line were  ICadiaon'a. 

ffiMMMt  and  Ifaaon  had  rooms  at  the 
Indian  Queen  tavern,  on  Fourth  Street  Just 
a  block  from  the  State  House,  and  the  Vlr- 
gtadans  may  have  met  there.  George  Mason. 
aooHtomed  to  his  handacnne  plantation 
home,  was  content  with  his  lodgings,  but 
ifwi>  "to  grow  heartily  tired  of  the  eti- 
quette and  w?iiff*  so  fashionable  in  this 
ctt7~  of  M.000  inhabitants,  the  largest  in 
the  United  Statea. 

While  they  awaited  a  working  majority. 
drtfg^t*«  met  dally  at  the  State  House, 
niere  was  Uttle  anxiety  over  the  abaentees. 
for  travel  was  always  alow  and  uncertain, 
and  the  roada  were  rutted  and  muddy  from 
the  iprtaig  ndns.  It  had  taken  Oeneral 
Washington  five  days  to  travel  from  north- 
ern Virginia,  and  a  trip  from  New  England 
could  take  three  tlmea  that  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  knew  bow  many  dele- 
gataa  were  on  their  way.  Some  twenty  dele- 
gatee had  simply  refused  to  serve.  One  of 
the  more  famous  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia, 
anodnetly  explained  his  refusaL  "I  smelt  a 
rat"  he  said. 

Perhaps  tn  one  of  these  daily  gatherings, 
when  the  oonvermtlan  had  turned  to  pro- 
pooals  tar  half-hearted  half  measures. 
Washington  uttered  his  famous  admonition: 
'Of  to  pleaae  the  people,  we  offer  what  we 
ooi*dvea  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards 
defend  our  work?  I<et  us  raise  a  standard  to 
irtilefa  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  la  In  the  hand  of  Ood." 

THS  00>VBRIOII  ORKS 

On  Friday,  May  aS.  with  quorums  present 
from  New  Totk.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Ddawaie.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  the  Convention  finally  got 
under  way.  It  may  have  been  the  greatest 
poUtlcal  aaaembly  the  world  has  ever 
known,  but  Its  srm Irma  were  modest.  No 
mote  than  deven  Statea  ever  voted.  Rhode 
Island  never  sent  delegatee.  and  by  the  time 
New  Hampshire  arrived  in  late  July,  New 
Tack's  quorum  had  already  gone  home. 
Fttty-flve  i^>«tg»*«-  attended  the  Conven- 
tion at  one  time  or  another,  but  on  any 
gtven  day  only  about  half  that  number  were 
Ukdy  to  be  in  attendance. 


Washington  was  deeted  President  of  the 
hy  unantanoua  vote.  A  doaen 


yean  earlier,  in  the  same  room,  he  had  been 
chosen  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  revolu- 
tionary foroea.  Ftanklln  was  to  have  nomi- 
nated Washington,  but  the  rain  and  the 
gout  kept  Ftanklin  at  home.  Washington 
thanked  the  delegates  for  the  honor  they 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  and  asked  their  in- 
dulgence for  any  errors  he  might  commit 
because  of  his  inexperience.  With  but  one 
exception,  he  did  not  address  the  conven- 
tion again  untU  its  last  day. 

Washington  was  essentlaL  Shortly  after 
the  Convention,  Oouverneur  Morris  wrote. 
"I  have  observed  that  [Washington's]  name 
on  the  new  Constitution  has  been  of  infinite 
service.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
[Washington]  had  not  attended  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  same  paper  had  been  handed 
out  to  the  world,  it  would  have  met  with  a 
colder  reception,  with  fewer  and  weaker  ad- 
vocates, and  with  more  and  more  strenuous 
opponents."  There  have  been  many  similar 
observaticms,  both  then  and  now,  and  their 
truth  se«ns  universally  accepted.  The  more 
farsighted  delegates  had  understood  Wash- 
ington's importance  even  before  the  Con- 
vention. Madison  and  Randolph,  for  exam- 
ple, had  pleaded  with  the  reluctant  Oeneral 
to  go  to  Philadelphia.  One  observer  wrote  of 
Washington  that,  "he  is  certainly  a  very 
good  character— but  the  common  people 
don't  know  how  to  admire  without  adoring 
him."  And  It  was  true.  Wsshlngton  was  re- 
vered. 

James  Madison  chose  a  chair  in  front  of 
the  President  so  that  he  could  hear  aU  that 
passed,  and  from  that  seat  he  managed  the 
Constitution.  Madison  took  the  lead  in 
every  important  debate  and  was  the  princi- 
pal draftsman  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  which 
was  the  blueprint  for  the  Constitution.  He 
also  kept  extensive  notes  of  the  proceedings 
and  is  responsible  for  most  of  what  we  know 
about  the  Convention.  Another  delegate  de- 
scribed Madison  as  a  "blend  of  the  profound 
polltican  with  the  scholar"  who  "always 
ctmies  forward  the  best  informed  man  of 
any  point  in  debate." 

THZ  HULS  OP  saCRBCT 

Three  of  the  Convention's  rules  are  nota- 
ble: first,  a  quorum  could  consist  of  Just 
seven  States,  and  a  majority  of  a  quorum 
could  decide  any  question.  This  rule  seems 
unexoeptiodable  now,  but  it  was  consider- 
ably more  liberal  than  the  rule  in  Congress 
at  the  time  where  all  major  questions  re- 
quired the  assent  of  nine  States.  Second, 
each  State,  whether  large  or  small,  had  one 
vote,  the  same  as  in  Congress.  This  impor- 
tant decision,  made  Informally  before  the 
Convention  began,  probably  kept  the  small 
States  from  leaving  the  Convention.  Third, 
the  proceedings  were  to  be  secret  In  our 
day.  when  press  releases  are  plentiful  and 
leaks  are  routine,  it  Is  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  the  Convention's  rule  (which 
was  scrupulously  obeyed). 

Tears  later.  Madison  declared  that  no 
Constitution  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  rule  of  secrecy.  "Opinions  were  so 
various  and  at  first  so  crude,"  said  Madison, 
"that  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  long 
debated  before  any  imlf orm  system  of  opin- 
ion could  be  formed.  Meantime,  the  minds 
of  the  members  were  changing  and  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  yielding  and  accom- 
modating spirit  Had  the  monbers  commit- 
ted themselves  publicly  at  first  they  would 
have  afterwarda  sumwaed  consistency  re- 
qubed  them  to  maintain  their  grotmd. 
whereas  by  secret  dlsCTisaloin,  no  man  felt 
himself  obliged  to  retain  his  opinions  any 
longer  than  he  was  satisfied  of  their  propri- 
ety and  truth  and  was  open  to  argument" 


Shortly  after  the  Convention  got  under 
way,  a  delegate  lost  some  of  his  official 
papers  which  were  found  by  another  dele- 
gate and  given  to  Washington.  He  waited 
unto  the  day's  debatea  were  ended,  then 
rose  to  admonish  the  members. 

"OenUemen."  he  said.  "I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  some  one  Member  of  this  Body  has 
been  so  neglectful  of  the  secrets  of  the  Ccm- 
vention  as  to  drop  in  the  State  Houae  a  copy 
of  their  prooee<Ungs.  which  by  accident  was 
picked  up  and  delivered  to  me  this  Meaning. 
I  must  entreat  Oentlemen,  to  be  more  care- 
ful, least  our  transactions  get  into  the  News 
Papers,  and  disturb  the  public  repose  by 
premature  speculations.  I  know  not  whose 
Paper  it  is,  but  there  it  is"— and  he  threw 
the  papers  on  his  desk— "let  him  who  owns 
it  take  it" 

Washington  then  bowed,  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  "quitted  the  nam  with  dignity  so 
severe  that  every  Person  seemed  alarmed." 

William  Pierce,  a  delegate  from  Georgia 
who  recorded  this  anecdote,  was  extremely 
alarmed  to  discover  his  own  papers  were 
gone.  He  stepped  quickly  to  the  table  to  in- 
spect the  lost  papers  and  was  relieved  to  dis- 
cover they  were  in  another  handwriting. 
When  he  retiuned  to  his  room  at  the  Indian 
Queen,  he  discovered  his  own  papers  in  the 
pocket  of  another  coat. 

Not  surprisingly,  no  person  ever  claimed 
the  lost  papers. 

THX  vnonnA  PLAM 

Governor  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia 
opened  the  main  business  of  the  Convention 
on  Tuesday,  May  29,  by  detailing  the  defects 
in  the  present  system  of  government  and 
exhorting  the  delegates  "not  to  suffer  the 
present  opportunity  of  establishing  general 
peace,  harmony,  happiness  and  liberty  in 
the  United  States  to  pass  away  unim- 
proved." Since  Virginia  had  taken  the  lead 
in  obtaining  a  convention,  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates supposed  that  the  Convention  would 
expect  aaxDit  plan  from  them  and  Randolph 
introduced  fifteen  resoluUons.  the  "Virginia 
Plan."  In  less  than  100  working  days,  this 
plan  would  be  forged  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statea. 

The  Virginia  Plan  provided  for  a  national 
legislature  of  two  branches,  the  first  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  the  second  to  be 
elected  by  the  first.  The  States  were  not  to 
be  represented  equally,  as  they  were  under 
the  Articles,  but  according  to  population  or 
property.  The  natloiua  legislature  was  to 
"legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate 
States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rapted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  Legisla- 
tion." The  legislature  also  was  to  be  given 
power  to  veto  "all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States  contravening  In  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Legislature  the  articles  of  Union; 
and  to  call  fortti  the  force  of  the  Union 
against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to 
fulfill  its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof."  A 
national  executive  and  a  national  Judiciary 
were  also  part  of  the  plan. 

The  next  day,  and  for  the  next  doaen 
meetings,  the  Convention  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  a 
parliamentary  practice  that  allows  a  legiala- 
tive  body  to  work  informally  and  expedi- 
tiously. (The  United  States  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives regularly  uses  this  procedure 
today.)  When  sitting  in  committee.  Wash- 
ington surrendered  the  chair  and  Nathaniel 
Gorham  of  Massachuaetts  presided.  This 
day,  Wednesday,  May  30.  the  Convention 
agreed  ovnwhelmlnidiy  to  the  radical  propo- 
sition that  "a  natiCHial  government  ought  to 


be  establlBhed  mnslstlng  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judiciary."  Of  that 
vote.  Madison  said  there  was  leas  objection 
to  the  general  merits  of  the  idea  "than  on 
the  force  and  extent  of  the  particular  terms 
'natloiud'  ft  'supreme'."  Roger  Sherman 
from  Connecticut,  having  been  seated  Just 
that  morning  and  not  having  caught  the 
fever  for  reform,  cast  the  only  dissenting 
vote. 

The  delegates  worked  until  mid-June  on 
the  great  issues  of  the  Virginia  Plan:  Would 
the  national  legislature  be  bicameral?  How 
would  the  legislature  be  chosen,  and  what 
would  be  Its  powers?  Would  It  be  supreme? 
How  long  would  the  executive  serve?  Would 
he  have  the  veto?  What  powers  would 
Judges  have,  and  who  would  appoint  them? 
How  would  the  new  plan  be  ratified? 

THKHZW  JKBSBTFUUI 

On  Friday,  June  15.  William  Paterson  of 
New  Jersey  laid  before  the  Convention  a 
plan  to  revise,  correct  and  enlarge  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  without  throwing 
them  out.  His  "New  Jersey  Plan"  was  the 
first  organized  reaction  to  the  Virginia  Plan 
which  Paterson  and  others  believed  was  rad- 
ical, against  their  charter,  and  wrong. 

Pateraon's  plan  did  provide  Congress  with 
addltioiud  powers,  such  as  the  power  to  tax 
imports,  but  Congress'  new  powers  could  not 
be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  States.  (Paterson  did  not 
q>eclfy  how  many.)  The  New  Jersey  Plan 
was  sympathetically  received  by  delegates 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  na- 
tional government  and  by  many  small-State 
delegates  who  feared  their  States  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  any  union  with  the  large 
SUtes. 

The  small  States  had  always  been  appre- 
hensive of  their  larger,  more  populous,  and 
often  wealthier,  neighbors.  Even  in  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  the  small 
States  had  initially  opposed  a  wartime  con- 
federation because  they  feared  that  the 
large  Statea  would  exploit  the  war  to  their 
own  advantage. 

The  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  Plans  were 
debated  for  three  days.  The  New  Jersey 
Plan  was  promoted  not  so  much  on  its  sub- 
stance as  on  its  practicality  and  modesty.  To 
begin  with,  said  John  Tjuwlng  of  New  York, 
the  Virginia  Plan  is  illegitimate  because  this 
Convention  Is  authorized  only  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Further,  the  people  are  not  likely  to 
approve  changes  as  sweeping  ss  the  Virginia 
Plan  proposes. 

"When  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  is  at 
stake,"  Governor  Randolph  replied  heated- 
ly, "it  would  be  treason  to  our  trust  not  to 
propose  what  we  found  necessary." 

"With  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,"  James  Wilson  added,  "It  Is  difficult 
to  know  precisely  what  they  are.  Those  of 
the  particular  circle  in  which  one  moves  are 
commonly  mistaken  for  the  general  voice." 

On  Monday,  June  18,  Alexander  Hamilton 
spoke  at  length  on  his  own  plan  for  a  truly 
natlmud  union.  Neither  of  the  plans  under 
discussion  were  adequate,  he  said.  Pater- 
son's  meek  suggestions  were  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  solving  the  people's  problems,  and  the 
Virginia  Plan  was  "pork  still  with  a  lltUe 
change  of  the  sauce."  Hamilton's  plan  was 
politely  received,  but  ignored.  "The  gentle- 
man from  New  Tork  has  been  praised  by  ev- 
erybody." noted  one  delegate,  "he  has  bem 
sumorted  by  itone." 

On  June  19,  the  Virginia  Plan  survived 
Paterson's  test  by  a  vote  of  7-to-3.  with 
Maryland  divided.  Two  weeks  earlier  the 
convention  ml^t  have  followed  Paterson. 


but  the  delegates  had  been  tutored  by  the 
federalists  for  a  fortni^t  now,  and  they 
were  persuaded  to  abandon  the  confedera- 
tion and  pursue  the  Virginia  Plan. 

A  FIX*  FOR  DIVim  OUIOAMCB 

On  June  27,  the  Convention  began  the 
great  debate  on  the  most  fundammtal 
points,  the  composition  and  selection  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  subject 
had  been  discussed  before,  but  never  re- 
solved. Both  sides  seemed  unmovable:  The 
small  States  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  equality  in  the  national  assembly  and 
the  large  States  insisted  on  proportional 
representation.  "The  fate  of  America," 
wrote  Gouverneur  Morris,  "was  suspended 
by  a  hair." 

It  was  hot  and  the  room  was  stifling  be- 
cause the  windows  were  kept  shut  to  help 
ensure  secrecy.  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland 
chose  this  moment  to  deliver  a  rambling, 
though  sometimes  impoasloned.  two-day  dis- 
course on  government  that  seems  to  have 
disgusted  nearly  everyone.  After  the  first 
day.  Robert  Yates  of  New  York  wrote.  "As 
his  arguments  were  too  diffused,  and  in 
many  instances  desultory,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  trace  him  through  the  whole."  There 
was  no  improvement  on  the  second  day,  for 
Madison  made  a  similar  comment  at  the 
conclusion  of  Martin's  address. 

Martin  was  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Constitution  in  Convention.  He  was  dead  set 
against  it,  and  he  was  sure  Maryland  would 
be,  too.  Martin  told  a  fellow  Msjyland  dele- 
gate that  he'd  be  hanged  if  Maryland  ever 
agreed  to  the  Constitution.  "I  advise  you  to 
stay  in  Philadelphia,"  came  the  reply,  "lest 
you  should  be  hanged." 

Martin's  speech  so  discouraged  the  Con- 
vention that  Franklin  was  inspired  to  seek 
divine  guidance: 

"In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly." 
Franklin  told  the  Convention,  "groping  as  It 
were  In  the  dark  to  find  poUtlcal  truth,  and 
scarce  able  to  dist.lng<iiBh  it  when  presented 
to  us,  how  has  It  happened.  Sir.  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  oi>ce  thought  of  humbly 
applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  Illumi- 
nate our  understandings?  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we 
were  sensible  of  danger  we  had  daily  prayer 
in  this  room  for  the  divine  protection.— Our 
prayers.  Sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  gra- 
ciously answered.  All  of  us  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  must  have  observed 
frequent  instances  of  a  Superintending 
Providence  In  omi  favor.  To  that  kind  Provi- 
dence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  national  felicity.  And 
have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
friend?  Or  do  we  Imagine  that  we  no  longer 
need  his  assistance?  I  have  lived.  Sir.  a  long 
time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth— that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  meiL  And  If  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid? " 

Franklin  then  moved  that  a  clergyman  be 
f ouiul  to  offer  mnrntTig  prayers.  The  motion 
was  seconded,  but  HamQton  and  others  were 
V>prehenslve.  LeguKl  says  that  Hamilton 
opposed  the  idea  because  the  (Convention 
should  not  take  foreign  aid.  When  someone 
pointed  out  that  the  Convention  had  no 
funds  to  employ  a  clergyman,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  without  a  vote  on  Franklin's 
motion. 

ncPASsx.  AMD  THX  oxaAT  ooMFaoioax 

On  June  29,  by  a  vote  of  «-to-4.  with  one 
StatjB  divided,  the  Convention  agreed  that 


repreaentatttm  in  the  first  booae  of  the  leg- 
islature would  not  be  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Articles  of  Coofedention  "but  ao- 
oordhig  to  tamit  equitable  ratio."  Oliver  Bis- 
worth  of  Ctmnectlcut  then  moved  that  In 
the  second  house  each  State  would  be  repre- 
sented equally.  "I  confess."  he  said,  "that 
the  effect  of  Uiis  motlcm  is  to  make  the  gen- 
eral governmoit  partly  federal  and  partly 
natlonaL  This  wHl  secure  tranquility,  and 
still  make  it  efficient  and  it  will  meet  the 
objections  of  the  larger  Statea." 

On  Monday  morning,  July  2,  the  crucial 
question  was  put  to  the  Convention,  shall 
each  State  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  second 
house?  The  question  failed  on  a  tie  vote. 
The  Convention  was  at  a  standstill. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  impasw.  one 
member  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  a 
committee  to  find  a  compromise.  In  order 
for  the  committee  to  meet  and  to  allow  the 
delegates  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  indepoidence,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed until  the  Sth. 

The  delegates  celebrated  Independence 
Day  in  grand.  Philadelphia  style.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  the  mUitia 
drilled  on  the  city  common.  The  artillery 
fired  the  salute  of  the  United  States,  Le.. 
three  times  thirteen  rounds.  (It  was  also 
ctistomary  to  drink  thirteen  toasts  on  patri- 
otic occasions,  but  that  custom  was  observed 
Uter  in  the  day.)  The  officers  of  the  mlUUa 
then  marehed  to  the  State  House  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cinrinnati.  a 
prominent  organisation  of  Revolutionary 
War  officers.  (Washington  was  their  Gener- 
al President.)  From  there,  the  celebrants 
proceeded  with  accompanying  martial  music 
and  ringing  of  church  bells  to  the  Reformed 
Calvinist  Chureh  where  they  heard  an  ad- 
dress on,  "The  Advantages  Which  Have  Re- 
sulted to  Mankind  from  the  Independence 
of  America."  That  evening,  Washington 
dined  with  the  (Cincinnati  at  Epple's  Tavern 
on  Race  Street 

Back  in  Convention  on  the  5th,  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts  presented  the  com- 
mittee report  It  proposed  that  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  have  one 
representative  for  every  40,000  Inhabitants 
and  the  power  to  originate  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing or  appropriating  money,  and  that  the 
second  branch  should  provide  each  State 
with  an  equal  vote  but  not  have  power  to 
amend  those  measures  that  must  originate 
in  the  first  house.  This  comivamise  was  sug- 
gested in  committee  by  FTanklin.  the  diplo- 
mat 

Large-state  delegates  promptly  critldaed 
the  report  because  the  plan  for  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  second  house  was  inequita- 
ble. For  ten  days  the  debate  raged.  Was  the 
plan  fair?  How  many  members  would  each 
State  have?  (A  questlcp  twice  referred  to  a 
■pedal  committee.)  Who  would  determine 
pcHwlation.  and  when?  Would  slaves  be 
counted? 

Then,  cm  the  morning  of  July  16,  the  Con- 
vention agreed  to  equal  representation  in 
the  second  branch.  This  was  the  Great 
CTompromiae  of  the  Ccmventlon.  It  was  the 
watershed  of  federalism,  and  of  American 
constitutionalism,  and  it  passed  by  the  nar- 
rowest margin  possible:  Connecticut  New 
Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  and  North 
CCarolina  voted  for  it  Pennsylvania,  Virgin- 
la.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted 
against  it  Massachusetts,  a  large  State  that 
often  voted  with  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
was  divided.  New  York  bad  left  the  Conven- 
tion. Had  the  Great  Compromise  not  been 
adopted,  the  small  States  might  have  left 
too. 
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noct  tan  dfvi  the  Oonventton 
1  oat  dtUili  of  the  vmiiita  PlUL 
About  one-bslf  o<  thli  tiBM  ww  vent  oon- 
[  ttM  eneottvo.  Imt  manj  taoun  were 
;  OB  the  JodWarr  end  the  mode  of 
Tlw  CenfentlOB  ecreed  that 
vooM  be  repnocBted  by  two 
would  mA  have  one  vote, 
that  the  kcWatife  aeta  of  the  United 
any  treaty  would  "be  the  eu- 
tow  of  the  lemetUw  Statee  ...  and 
the  Jtodleiartaa  of  the  aefctal  atatea  rtiall  be 
yrmm*  thereby."  Tble  latter  prwdekm  eren- 
tiMlly  beoame  the  Sapremaey  danee,  aome- 
the  Undipin  of  the  Conitltu- 


Od  JOly  M  the  Oonventlon  referred  the 
^pgiMia  Plan,  M  aaaply  "«««"*««<,  the  Pat- 
enon  Flan,  and  a  Pinekney  Flan  to  a  Com- 
mtttee  (tf  Detafl  to  be  ariansed  and  itand- 
aidlaed.  TtM  coaamlttee  aimprleed  Rotledge 
of  South  r<i»«M"».  Randolph  of  Virginia. 
Oorbam  of  MiMailiiiwitti  Ellswwth  of 
Oonneetlcut,  and  wnaon  of  Pennsylvania. 
So  t»«»t  the  r«««M»««**—  oould  oomidete  its 
work,  the  Oonventlon  adjourned  unto 
AunMtS. 

DoitiW  the  reoea.  Waahlncton  vtatted  his 
camp  at  Valley  Forte  where,  a  decade 
before,  he  had  kept  an  army  throuch  a 
bleak.  Wtterly  ooM  winter.  Wastitngton  also 
fWMd.  reportlnc  some  sooceas  with  perch 
bat  none  with  trout 

When  the  Oonventkin  raoonTened.  Rut- 
ledse  gave  the  «<«««»«<tt«i  report.  Suipris- 
liMly.  It  drew  heavfly  on  the  Articles  of  Ctm- 
federatkm  for  both  orcanlaatton  and  lan- 
guace.  The  ««— »»iHt—  had  glren  names  to 
the  new  unlta  of  govemmaat:  The  leglsla- 
tme  was  now  "Congress":  the  first  bouse 
was  the  "Bouse  of  Repreeentattves"  and  the 
wrwfn^.  the  "Senate":  the  "Supreme  Tribu- 
nal" was  now  the  "Supreme  Court":  and  the 
eieeutlTe  was  the  "President  of  the  United 
States  of  America".  There  was  a  preamble 
vlildi  began.  "We  the  people  of  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
nectleut,  .  .  .  ."  etc  The  broad  reeolutlons 
of  the  Convention  were  now  drawn  in  detaiL 

SLftVBlT,  ABO  A  KIHO 

Now  their  work  began  again.  The  Conven- 
tion stuted  through  the  committee's  report, 
point  by  point,  and  they  continued  for  five 
weeka.  These  were  the  weeks  when  the  Con- 
atttutlan  was  perfected  and  concluded.  All 
(rf  the  major  polnte  were  settled,  but  two 
were  partleularly  difficult:  regulating  com- 
merce (partlculariy.  the  Importing  of  slaves 
and  the  taxing  of  exports)  and  electing  the 
PrealdBnt  Both  problems  were  solved  with 
the  brdp  of  committees  spwially  appointed 
to  reach  acompromlae. 

The  governance  of  Imports  and  exports 
waa  vital  to  the  States,  and  the  debate  was 
partlnilarly  sharp.  Agriculture  was  divided 
from  manufacturing;  importers  from  ex- 
potteis:  the  South  tram  the  North.  If  Con- 
gress was  given  power  to  exdude  slaves,  the 
Southern  States  would  not  agree  to  the 
OonatttotkxL  If  Cotwreas  was  empowered  to 
regulate  or  tax  exports,  northem  interesU 
would  dtascni. 

The  debate  was  primarily  commercial,  not 
moral,  bat  on  August  S2  George  Mason 
HiT****^  a  scorrtilng  moral  attack  on  the 
"taifemal  trafOe"  of  slavery  which  "brings 
the  Judgment  of  heaven  en  a  Country."  In 
prophetic  voiee  he  added.  "As  nations 
,  be  lewaided  or  punished  In  the  next 
they  most  in  this.  By  sn  inevitable 
1  at  causes  and  eff eeta  Providence  pun- 
lahea  national  sins,  by  national  calamities." 


The  Convention  finally  determined  that 
Congrem  would  be  forbidden  to  prohibit  the 
tanpocttng  of  slaves  until  the  year  IBM  and 
forbidden  to  tax  or  levy  duties  on  exports. 
This  oomiHomlae  was  second  only  to  the 
Great  Compromise  in  securing  a  constitu- 
tion. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  all  parts  of  the 
constttutkm  not  y^  finished  were  referred 
to  a  committee.  The  method  of  choosing  the 
President  remained  a  difficult  point,  and 
the  conmittee  recommended  a  unique 
system  of  electors.  The  electoral  oompro- 
mitt  has  beoi  confusing  and  controversial 
for  200  years— and  within  ao  yean  it  had 
been  changed  by  the  Twelfth  Amendment— 
but  it  scdved  one  of  the  last  stk^lng  poInU 
of  the  Convention. 

At  about  this  same  time,  there  were  fre- 
quent rumors  about  the  Convention's  w<Rk, 
porOcularly  with  respect  to  an  alleged  mon- 
archy. The  Convention  seems  to  have  au- 
thoriied  its  members  to  quash  theee  rumors, 
for  similarly  worded  rebuttals  appeared  in 
the  preas  and  private  correspondence.  On 
August  33.  1787,  for  example,  the  Pennarfi- 
vania  Journal  reported.  "We  are  informed, 
that  many  letters  have  been  written  to  the 
memben  of  the  federal  Conventkm  from 
different  quarters,  respecting  the  retorts 
Idly  circulating,  that  it  Is  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  monarchical  government,  to  send  for 
the  [second  son  of  George  mi,  etc— to 
which  It  has  been  uniformly  answered,  'tho' 
we  cannot,  affirmatively,  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing,  we  can,  negatively,  tell  you  what 
we  are  not  doing— we  never  once  thought  of 
a  king.' " 

jamee  Madison's  father  may  have  been  re- 
QKMislble  for  suggesting  this  backhanded 
explanation.  On  August  1,  he  wrote  his  son 
to  suggest  a  scheme  for  evading  the  rule  of 
secrecy.  "If  you  cazmot  tell  us  what  you  are 
doing,  you  mi^t  at  least  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  what  you  are  not  doing.  This 
would  afford  us  a  clue  for  political  ctmjec- 
ture.  and  perhaps  be  suffldait  to  satisfy 
present  impatirace." 

OOmOTRX  or  STTLX 

The  document  was  now  nearly  ready.  It 
needed  only  to  be  honed  and  polished.  WO- 
Hmw  Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Ham- 
ilton. Oouvemeur  Morris,  Madison,  and 
Ruf  us  King  of  Massachusetts  were  appoint- 
ed to  a  Committee  of  Style.  The  chief  re- 
sponsibility of  the  final  draft  fell  to  Morris, 
and  it  was  from  his  i>en  that  the  Constitu- 
tion came.  Madison  said  of  Morris,  "A  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made." 

Oouvemeur  Morris  qwke  more  than  any 
other  delegate  at  the  Convention,  although 
one  of  his  colleagues  thought  him  "fickle 
and  Inconstant — never  pursuing  one  train  of 
thinking."  He  was  brilliant  and  witty  and  ar- 
rogant, and  with  his  wooden  leg  he  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  Philadelphia  society.  He 
was  popular  with  the  ladles,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  he  had  lost  his  leg  in  a  leap  from 
a  bakxMiy  to  escape  an  angry  husband.  More 
likely,  the  leg  was  lost  In  a  carriage  acci- 
dent. 

According  to  Morris's  own  exuberant  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  Immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent a  friend  rushed  to  his  bedside  to  con- 
sole htm  The  loss  of  the  leg  would  have  a 
good  effect  on  Morris,  the  friend  aanired 
him,  for  It  would  reduce  the  impulses 
toward  "the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of 
life,  into  which  young  men  are  too  apt  to  be 
led."  "My  good  sir,"  Morris  was  said  to  have 
replied,  "you  argue  the  matter  so  hand- 
somely, and  point  out  so  clearly  the  advan- 
tagea  of  being  without  legs,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  part  with  the  other." 


On  Wedneaday,  Sqytember  12,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Style  made  Its  report.  The  pream- 
ble now  read.  "We.  the  People  of  the  Utalted 
Statea. .  . 

During  the  next  few  days  the  draft  was 
perfected,  and  on  Saturday,  about  six 
o'doA  In  the  evening,  the  Convention 
adopted  the  Constitution.  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday,  the  Constitution  was  writt«i 
out  on  parchment,  probably  by  the  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 

ABianrostm 
On  Monday.  September  17,  the  Convoi- 
tlon  met  for  the  last  time.  Three  members- 
Randolph.  Mason,  and  Gerry— had  said 
they  would  not  sign,  and  Oouvemeur 
Morris  contrived  a  form  of  execution  to  dis- 
guise their  dissent  The  Constitution  was  to 
be  adopted  "by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Statea  present"  By  this  form,  neither 
opposed  individuals  nor  absent  States  were 
mentioned.  One  final  change  was  made:  At 
the  urging  of  Washington,  the  number  of 
dtiaens  represented  by  a  member  of  the 
House  was  changed  from  40,000  to  30,000. 
The  secretary  erased  "forty"  and  squeesed 
In  "thirty". 

The  members  then  signed  the  document 
Washington  first,  and  the  other  delegates  in 
the  traditional  order  of  States  from  north 
to  south.  Thirty-eight  monbers  signed,  and 
the  signature  of  a  thirty-ninth  who  was 
absent  was  added  at  his  request. 

While  the  last  members  were  filing  for- 
ward to  sign,  Benjamin  Franklin  directed 
their  attention  to  the  President's  chair, 
which  had  on  its  back  a  carved  sun,  painted 
in  gold.  Franklin  observed  that  painters  had 
found  it  difficult  to  «MKf.<ngiii«h  in  their  art  a 
rising  from  a  setting  sun.  and  that  he  had 
often  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Conven- 
tion looked  at  that  chair  without  being  able 
to  tell  whether  it  showed  a  sun  rising  or  set- 
ting- "But  now  at  length."  he  said  as  the 
last  names  were  being  signed.  "I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not 
a  setting  sim." 

The  Great  Convention  then  adjourned. 

That  night  the  Founders  dined  at  the 
City  Tavern.  Washington  bid  his  colleagues 
a  cordial  farewell,  then  retired  to  his  room 
"to  meditate  on  the  momentous  work  which 
had  been  executed."  Within  two  years  he 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.* 


PUBLIC  CHOICT!  AND  PUBLIC 
SPIRIT 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  a  trenchant  ar- 
ticle on  the  battle  politicians  wage  be- 
tween self-interest  and  public  policy. 

Authored  by  Steven  Kelman. 
"  'Public  Choice'  and  Public  Spirit"  ap- 
pears in  the  spring  edition  of  the 
Public  Interest,  a  bright  publication 
upon  whose  publication  committee  I 
have  the  honor  to  sit. 

The  article,  an  adaption  of  Mr.  Kel- 
man's  recently  published  book, 
"Iifaklng  Public  Policy."  marks  a 
sorely  needed  addition  to  the  body  of 
discussion  on  political  process. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  Rsoobd. 

The  article  follows: 


"PoBUC  Cboicb"  Am  Public  Snair 
(By  Steven  Kelman) 

James  Buchanan  has  beoi  awarded  the 
1086  Nobel  Prise  In  Economics.  In  one  sense, 
the  prise  Is  richly  deserved.  Buchanan  has 
pioneered  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  the 
political  process  that  now  comes  naturally 
to  arartrmic  economists  and  has  made  im- 
portant converts  among  political  scientists. 
Among  his  pupils  and  disciples  in  govern- 
ment he  can  count  Senator  Phil  Oramm 
and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rector James  C.  Miller  m.  In  another  sense, 
thoiigh,  the  award  is  a  sad  event  It  featiu^s 
economists  themselves  applauding  efforts  to 
extoid  the  reach  of  economic  analysis  far 
beyond  the  area  where  it  Is  useful— in  the 
analysis  of  the  economy— Into  areas  where 
the  marke^lace  paradigm  is  inapposite  and 
pernicious. 

Some  economists,  such  as  Gray  Becker  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  (who  may  himself 
be  up  for  a  Nobel  Prise  soon),  have  spedal- 
laed  in  escapades  such  as  the  economic  anal- 
y^  of  romantic  love.  Others,  like  Buchanan 
and  his  followers,  have  specialized  In  eco- 
nomic aniOysis  of  the  operation  of  the  polit- 
ical process,  an  approach  known  within  aca- 
demia  as  "public  choice."  These  efforts  have 
one  thing  in  common:  They  all  start  with 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  economic  man  and  romantic  man 
or  political  man.  People  act  everywhere  as 
they  do  in  the  marketplace.  They  are  out 
only  for  themselves,  and  typically  in  rela- 
tively gross,  moneyseeklng  ways  like  the 
"pigs  at  the  trough"  David  Stockman  once 
talked  about.  Do  you  want  to  understand 
why  government  officials  behave  the  ways 
they  do?  All  you  need  to  know  is  that  they 
are  trying  to  m^Tifniw  the  budgets  of  their 
agencies.  Do  you  want  to  understand  what 
drives  politicians?  All  you  need  to  know  is 
that  they  want  to  be  reelected.  Do  you  want 
to  underatand  legislation?  Just  see  it  as  a 
sale  of  the  coercive  power  of  government  to 
the  highest  bidder,  like  a  cattle  auction. 

My  own  views  is  that  this  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  political  process  is  a  terri- 
ble caricature  of  reality.  It  Ignores  the  abili- 
ty of  ideas  to  defeat  interests,  and  the  role 
that  public  spirit  plays  in  motivating  the  be- 
havior of  participants  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. (By  "public  spirit,"  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  term  that  I  consciously  choose  to 
use,  I  mean  behavior  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  choose  good  public  policy.) 

The  "public  choice"  argument  is  far  worse 
than  simply  descriptively  inaccurate. 
Achieving  good  public  policy.  I  believe,  re- 
quires the  presence  of  a  significant  public 
spirit  In  the  veins  of  the  body  politic.  Fur- 
thermore, one  of  the  roles  of  government. 
sei>arate  from  any  specific  substantive  poli- 
cies It  produces,  is  to  provide  people  with  a 
forum  where  they  may  display  a  concern 
that  they  want  to  show  for  others.  In  addi- 
tion. If  the  political  process  functions  as  It 
should,  the  process  will  serve  as  a  school 
that  helps  mold  character.  For  all  these 
things  to  happen,  a  norm  of  public  spirited- 
ness  in  political  action— a  view  that  people 
should  not  simply  be  selfish  in  their  politi- 
cal behavior— is  crudaL  The  public  choice 
school  is  part  of  the  assault  on  that  norm. 


The  view  that  political  behavior  is  domi- 
nated by  self-interest  has  come  to  achieve 
prevalence  In  academic  discussions  through 
the  exteoslan  of  the  assiimptlonH  of  mlcro- 
economlc  theory  Into  the  analysis  of  the  po- 
litical prooeas.  Beginning  with  the  assump- 
tion that  people's  choice  are  motivated  by 


self-interested  maxlmlaatlon  (the  effort  to 
get  as  much  as  one  can  of  the  things  one 
wanU  tat  aomtit).  economics  has.  In  the 
centuries  since  Adam  Smith,  developed  a  re- 
markable body  of  theoretical  propositions 
about  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods 
In  the  mai^etplaoe.  These  propositions  have 
been  powerful  enough  and  (not  unimpor- 
tantly for  scholars)  often  counterintuitive 
enough  to  earn  economics  the  title  of 
"queen  of  the  sodal  sciences"- and  to  gen- 
erate a  powerful  urge  among  economists  to 
apply  the  tools  of  economics  to  the  analysis 
of  institutions  outside  the  marketplace. 
Thus  "public  choice"  was  bom. 

These  efforts  emerged  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1957  of  An  Economic  Theory  of  De- 
mocracy by  Anthony  Downs  and  of  The  Cal- 
eulut  of  Consent  by  James  Buchanan  and 
Gordon  Tullodc  in  1963.  Downs  began  his 
accoimt  with  what  he  called  "the  self-inter- 
est axiom."  that  Is,  the  view  that  political 
behavior  is  "directed  primarily  toward  self- 
ish ends."  Following  this  general  axiom, 
politicians.  Downs  assumed: 

"Act  solely  inorder  to  attain  the  Income, 
prestige,  and  power  which  come  from  being 
in  office.  .  .  .[They]  never  seek  office  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  particular  policies: 
their  only  goal  Is  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
holding  office  per  se.  They  treat  polides 
purely  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  their 
private  ends." 

Budianan  and  Tullock  began  with  the 
same  behavioral  assumptions  as  Downs. 
"The  average  individual,"  they  wrote,  "acts 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  overall  value  scale 
when  he  participates  in  a  mai^et  activity 
and  in  political  activity." 

Common  to  all  public  choice  writing  is  the 
Important  condusion  that  while  pursuit  of 
self-interest  in  the  marke^laoe  mavimlws 
sodal  welfare,  pursuit  of  self-interest  in  the 
political  process  creates  catastrtwhe.  Differ- 
ent public-choice  scholars  have  reached  this 
common  condusion  in  different  ways.  Bu- 
chanan and  Tullock.  In  TTte  CaJcuhu  of  Con- 
Menu  argue  that  problems  arise  from  simple 
majority  rule,  where  the  majority  oftm 
gangs  up  on  the  mliMrity  to  steal  its  proper- 
ty. 

Another  strand  within  public  choice 
theory  has  emphasised  the  baleful  effect  of 
interest  groups.  The  (Chicago  economist 
George  Stlgler  argued  that  the  propensity 
to  organize  will  increase  the  greater  the 
benefit  each  member  has  at  stake  and  the 
smaller  the  size  of  the  group.  Producer  in- 
terest for  example,  which  are  often  rather 
small  in  size  and  In  a  position  to  capture 
enormous  benefits  from  government,  will 
generally  be  better  organized  than  con- 
sumer interests,  since  the  number  of  con- 
sumers is  enormous  and  the  loss  per  con- 
siuner  resulting  from  government  polides 
aiding  producers  is  generally  Uny.  A  benefit 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  a 
producer,  If  divided  among  one  hundred 
thousand  consiuners,  will  cost  each  con- 
sumer only  a  dollar.  The  specific  interest 
will  thus  win  out  in  the  political  process 
over  the  general  Interest  even  thou^  it 
may  be  smaller  In  numbers. 

The  force  of  Stigler's  argument  applies  to 
the  influence  of  special  interests,  compared 
with  the  more  diffuse  interests  of  dtiaens  or 
consumers.  For  earlier  political  science  crit- 
ics of  pluralism,  "spedal  taiterests"  general- 
ly meant  the  wealthy.  The  public  choice 
analysis,  emphasUng  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  organlsatian  rather  than  the  sodologlcal 
status  of  the  rich  or  the  pow,  sees  the 
danger  of  special  Interests  winning  out  over 
the  public  at  large  in  many  contexts,  and 


not  only  when  the  spedal  Interests  are 
wealthy.  Spedal  interests  may  Indode  auto 
workers  winning  restrletloaa  on  foreign  ears 
or  even  rifle  enthuslasta  winning  relaxation 
of  gun  oontroL  In  all  these  cases,  ttwigh, 
the  political  process  wHl  tend  to  produce  In- 
efficient subsidies  for  the  (vgantaed  at  the 
expense  of  individually  small  (but  cumula- 
tively large)  costs  to  the  unorganised.  Ih  the 
Jargon  this  is  often  called  "rent-seAlng"  be- 
havior. 

Public  choice  scholars  have  also  appUed 
the  self-interest  assumption  to  the  behavior 
of  bureaucrats  working  for  government 
with  slmilariy  grim  results.  In  his  book  Bu- 
reaucracy and  RepruenUMve  Oovemment, 
William  Niskanen  saw  bureaucrats  as 
"budget  maximlzers."  Niskanen  argued  that 
bureaucrats  are  In  a  good  position  to  obtain 
large  budgets.  They  are  monopoly  suppliers 
of  public  services  that  people  want,  and 
they  have  much  more  information  than 
their  legislative  overseers  about  how  much 
it  really  costs  to  supply  those  services.  This 
allows  them  to  claim  they  need  a  larger 
budget  than  they  In  fact  do.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  "aU  bureaus  are  too  large." 
Buchanan  and  Tullock.  in  separate  writings, 
have  followed  s  somewhat  different  ta^  re- 
garding bureaucrats  and  the  size  of  govern- 
ment Government  grows,  writes  Tullock. 
"to  a  very  large  extent  because  the  factor 
suppliers"— that  is,  people  who  work  for  the 
government— "are  permitted  to  vote."  They 
are  a  constituency  for  larger  government 
and  will  Inevitably  elect  politicians  support- 
ing a  government  that  is  larger  than  the 
median  nonbureaucrat  dUzen  would  want 

oxim  "smoix-KiiiDxs"  coifnaisswra? 

The  public  choice  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  political  process  began  to  migrate  in  a 
serious  way  from  economica  into  political 
sdence  during  the  1970s  with  the  publica- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  widely  praised  snd 
influential  political  sdence  books  of  the 
decade,  Conorett:  The  Electoral  Connection 
by  David  Mayhew  and  Oon^reM.'  Keyttone  of 
the  Waahington  Ettabliihment  by  Morris 
Fiorina. 

Mayhew  began  with  the  view  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  "single-minded  seekers 
of  reelection."  In  a  world  where  the  connec- 
tion between  th«>  behavior  of  individual  con- 
gressmen and  filial  legislative  results  Is  diffi- 
cult to  pin  down,  and  where  voters  generally 
have  little  information  about  the  behavior 
of  their  representatives,  the  single-minded 
concern  with  reelection  produces  two  kinds 
of  behaviors.  One  Is  what  Mayhew  called 
"credit  claiming."  which  he  defined  as 
"acting  so  as  to  generate  a  belier'  among 
voters  that  "one  is  personally  responsible 
for  causing  the  government"  to  do  s«ne- 
thlng  voters  like.  A  second  is  what  Mayhew 
called  "podtlon  taking."  which  he  defined 
as  "the  public  enunciation  of  a  Judgmental 
statement"  on  issues  voters  care  about 

Both  these  behaviors  have  negative  conse- 
quenoes  for  the  results  of  the  political  proc- 
ess. First  it  is  easier  to  take  credit  for  ob- 
taining particularized  benefits  tax  one's  dis- 
trict, such  as  a  new  federal  building,  since 
the  claim  that  a  congressman  Is  responsible 
for,  say,  beating  back  Inflation  la^s  plausi- 
bility. Seomd.  congressmen  suffer  little  dis- 
advantage electoraUy  If  what  legislation 
constituents  want  fails  to  pass,  as  long  as 
the  member  is  dearly  identified  In  public 
with  its  support.  This  produces  a  govern- 
ment that  Is  not  necessarily  too  big  or  too 
small,  but  ill-proportioned.  There  Is  too 
much  particularized  legislation  and  too  few 
laws  dealing  with  general  problems.  Mean- 
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UtflDMlTW    UC    WtaXl- 

■tatementa   in 

to  dHBOiHtnte  to  oomtttiMnta  that 

"can"  about  lama  taBportant  to  thoB. 

vlilla  dl^tlwliw  an  attar  lack  of  Intcreat  in 

[  aojrthlBS. 

1  a  poctntt  of  poU- 
I  that  la  ef«D  man  devaatating.  If  tbat 
li  unaalWn  Oentral  to  Flortna'a  ariument 
waa  tl>i>  Tlnr  that  iiiami— iiiii  nn  tnm  iin 
liaiminnBi  with  covanuBcnt  procrama  to 
thatar  own  advantage  by  aanridnc  the  prob- 
lana  wwl'^^— '*'  have  with  the  bureaucm- 
cf.  MMnbeta  of  CSatwnai  have  inoeaaed 
thair  abmtj  to  get  reelected.  Fiorina 
argned.  br  voting  new  goverament  programs 
that  aeated  bureancratlc  nlghtmarea  and 
then  bdping  ooMtttoenta  deal  with  thoae 
laiiMiiiiiil  nortaa'a  analyala.  unlike  May- 
hewX  doea  produoe  a  government  that  is 
too  large,  tor  an  aeUvM  government  la  re- 
qolred  to  generate  the  ooraplainto  from  oon- 
ttn:^iT«*»  that  eoogreaHBen  can  then  deal 
with  and  nae  for  reelectton  advantage. 

n  ii  hiieieaUi^  to  note  the  progreaicn  of 
laaaiiiiwi  that  oeeura  from  The  Calculus 
of  Canaent  In  INI  to  Oongreac  Keyatooe  of 
the  WaahtaigtflB  ■rtabUahment  in  1977.  Bu- 
chanan and  TuUock.  In  their  fbat  book  to- 
gether, adopted  a  tone  that  was  atanost  apol- 
ogetic about  their  lae  of  the  self -Intereet  as- 
T«~i  for  the  poUttcal  prooeas.  Certain- 
ly, they  regarded  themaelvea  as  Idlosyncrat- 
le:  earlier  theorlata.  they  noted,  had  general- 
ly -T— -"^  that  the  average  political  partic- 
ipant "aeeka  not  to  »»i»TtmiM  his  own  utili- 
ty, but  to  find  the  'pubUc  interest'  or 
•ooBBDMn  good.' "  Ihls  tone  of  humbleneas. 
however,  diaappeared  tai  later  works.  In  an 
article  puldlahed  In  1979,  Gordon  TuUo«^ 
noted  that  "the  traditional  view  of  govem- 
ment  has  always  been  that  It  sought  some- 
thing called  the  public  interest' "  but  that, 
"with  public  choice.  aU  of  this  has 
changed."  (TuUock  adds,  with  a  bit  of  con- 
tempt, that  "the  puUlc  interest  point  of 
view  stin  informs  many  stetements  by 
pubUc  figures  and  the  more  old-fashioned 
studente  of  polities.")  By  the  time  Fiorina 
writes,  what  might  have  once  been  seen  as 
conqniratorlal  speculation  had  become 
tt-fM>iMr«>iip  that  is  not  only  respectable  but 
highly  inTi^h»«««H  Times,  and  academic  fash- 
iooa,  have  dianged. 

In  arguing  for  the  extension  of  the  self -in- 
terest airTT**^"*  from  the  marketplace  to 
poUtleal  behavior,  James  Buchanan  notes 
that  otherwise— 

"Man  must  be  aasumed  to  shift  bis  psy- 
chologlcal  and  moral  gears  when  he  moves 
from  the  realm  of  organlaed  market  activity 
to  that  of  OTganJaed  political  activity  .  .  . 
(One  must  demonstrate  that  there  is]  stxne- 
thlng  In  the  nature  of  market  organisation. 
M  sudu  that  brings  out  the  selfish  motives 
In  many  and  twftm^-Htwg  in  the  political  orga- 
"*— **~'  as  such,  whl^  in  turn  suppresses 
these  motives  and  brings  out  the  more 
"noble"  ones  ..." 

Thla  la  exactly  what  an  alternate  view  of 
the  wdlsprlngB  of  political  behavior  maln- 
talna:  There  are  features  of  public  life  that 
make  It  an  appropriate  forum  for  public 
mirtt.  In  this  alternative  view,  self-interest 
does  not  Iv  any  meana  disappear  from  polit- 
ical Uf e— It  Is  a  far  too  powoful  motivating 
force  In  human  bdiavlor  for  that.  But 
pubUc  spirit  has  a  pride  of  place  that  trans- 
lataa  Into  an  important  role  in  the  political 


roBLXc  srooT  an  rouncsL  bbuviob 
The  best  teat  of  the  Importanoe  of  public 
ipMt  tai  the  poiltkal  process  la  the  abOlty  of 
to  overcame  taitereats  In  determining 


political  outcomea.  If  self-interested  behav- 
ior, whether  or  popular  majorltiea  or  of  in- 
terest groups,  would  have  dlctoted  one  kind 
of  outcome,  and  general  Ideas  about  good 
public  policy  another,  then  the  extent  to 
which  political  choioea  reflect  the  ideas 
rather  than  the  intereate  will  constitute  a 
strong  test  of  the  importance  of  public 
spirit. 

Doea  self-interest  in  fact  turn  out  to  domi- 
nate the  political  process?  It  is  not  trick  to 
come  up  with  countless  spedfk;  examplea  of 
sttuatlom  where  political  dioicea  have  beoi 
cradally  determined  by  participants  fur- 
thering quite  narrow  selfish  Interests.  Ev- 
eryone has  a  favorite  story  of  the  highway 
that  got  bunt  because  a  powerful  member  of 
Congreas  wanted  it  tn  his  district  or  of  a  tax 
loophole  an  interest  group  sneaked  through 
with  few  in  Congress  knowing  anything 
about  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of 
straightfOTward  self-interested  behavior  in 
the  political  process. 

Ab  a  general  rule,  however,  the  more  im- 
portant a  policy  Is,  the  less  important  self- 
interest  is  in  determining  the  policies  we 
get.  Self-interest  helps  explain  the  location 
of  a  new  federal  building  in  Missoula.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  does  little  to 
help  us  understand  the  major  policy  up- 
heavals of  the  past  decades. 

How  coiild  a  self-interest  account  of  the 
political  process  explain,  except  through 
the  grossest  of  contortions,  the  vast  in- 
creases in  spending  for  the  poor  that  oc- 
curred tai  the  1960s  and  early  1970s?  The 
poor  were  not  an  electoral  majority,  nor 
were  they  well  organised  into  interest 
groups.  (PubUc  choice  theorists  sometimes 
potait  to  the  power  of  interest  groups  repre- 
senting providers  of  services  to  the  poor. 
The  hypothesis  that  an  invincible  lobby  of 
social  workers  overwhelmed  a  defenseless 
political  system  is,  to  put  it  diplomatically, 
idiosyncratic)  What  about  the  growth  of 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  regula- 
tion during  the  Ute  19908  and  early  1970e? 
These  programs  were  adopted  against  the 
wishes  of  well-organized  producers.  They 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  poorly  or- 
ganized consumers  and  envlronmentaliBts. 
(Much  of  the  organization  of  environmen- 
taliste  into  interest  groups  followed  environ- 
mental legislation,  rather  than  preceded  it.) 

In  addition,  biases  in  the  political  process 
that  public  choice  advocates  believe  produce 
a  bloated  government  can  hardly  explain 
the  growth  of  government  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  unless  one  can  successfully  argue  that 
the  level  of  bias  increased  during  the  period 
when  the  growth  took  place.  Otherwise,  the 
bias  should  have  already  produced  larger 
government  in  the  earlier  period.  Further- 
more, the  big  increases  in  government 
spending  since  the  19S0s  have  not  been  in 
grants  to  localities,  which  provide  particu- 
laristic constituency  benefits  for  members 
of  Congress,  but  In  various  general  transfer 
programs  that  do  not  allow  members  to 
demoiutrate  that  they  have  gotten  some- 
thing special  for  their  districts. 

The  self-interest  model  of  politics  does 
equally  poorly  in  accounting  for  rollbacks  in 
govemmnent  programs  during  the  late 
1970b  and  1980a.  In  the  late  1970s,  the  great- 
est victories  for  industry  deregulation  were 
won  in  exactly  those  industries,  such  as 
truddng  and  airllnea,  where  weU-organized 
producers  benefited  from  regulation  and  the 
consumers  who  would  benefit  from  deregu- 
latkm  were  largely  unorganised.  By  con- 
trast, little  occurred  in  areaa  such  as  envi- 
ronmental p<rilcy  where  well-organised  pro- 
ducers  supported   deregulation    In   other 


words,  the  pattern  of  deregulation  was  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  that  predicted  by  the 
self-interest  modeL 

It  is,  furthermore,  hard  to  see  any  one-to- 
one  corre^xmdence  between  the  economic 
difficulties  the  country  faced  diuring  the 
1970s  and  the  program  of  reduced  govern- 
ment intervention  adtwted  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  Economic  difficulties  in  the 
lOaOs  had  produced  a  growth  in  the  role  of 
government  in  mfiT'*g*''g  the  economy,  not 
a  rollback.  Economic  distress  Itself  neither 
made  government  grow  nor  shrink.  What 
made  it  grow  or  shrink  was  the  force  of 
ideas  HnMng  the  problems  everyone  per- 
ceived with  solutions  that  government  could 
adopt.  Furthermore,  well-entrenched  inter- 
est groups  fought  to  retain  each  govern- 
ment program  Preaident  Reagan  sought  to 
cut.  Often  only  the  diffuse  interest  of  tax- 
payers in  general  stood  on  the  other  side. 
And.  of  course.  President  Reagan's  success 
with  tax  reform  is  the  latest  example  of  the 
ability  of  ideas  to  overcome  even  the  moet 
entrenched  of  q>ecial  Interests. 

The  story  of  government  growth  in  the 
19608  and  of  its  limitotion  in  the  1980s, 
then,  are  both  stories  of  the  power  of  ideas. 
They  powerfully  reinforce  the  message  that 
ideas  have  consequences  and  that  persua- 
siveness is  the  most  underrated  political  re- 
source. 

sriwESJi  cnncisii  *in>  poiXTAinsii 
The  self-interest  theories  not  only  have  a 
difficult  time  explaining  moet  of  what  has 
been  Important  in  American  politics  over 
the  past  twenty  years,  they  also  give,  at 
best,  an  incomplete  feel  for  the  process 
Itself. 

To  be  sure,  the  naive  observer  expecting 
public-spirited  deliberation  unsullied  by  pa- 
rochial perspectives  and  even  by  some  dirty 
trickery  would  hardly  be  prepared  for 
Washington.  But  neither  would  the  hard- 
boiled,  street-wise  cynic  or  his  public-choice 
counterpart  in  academla.  The  self-interest 
view  has  no  sense  for  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  make  a  good  argvunent.  of 
having  the  facts  on  one's  side,  of  being  able 
to  present  an  appealing  public  vision,  or  of 
having  a  reputation  for  seriousness  and 
commitment.  Yet  all  this  clearly  appears  in 
descriptions  of  the  process  by  close  observ- 
ers. For  example,  two  Journalists  spent  sig- 
nificant time  foUowing  Senators  Edmund 
Muskie  and  John  Culver  in  the  late  19708, 
each  to  observe  what  the  life  of  a  senator 
was  like.  What  is  especially  significant 
about  their  accounts  is  that  Joumaliste  nor- 
mally are  inclined  to  expect  sleaziness  from 
politicians,  and  yet  both  these  accounts 
found  mostly  substance.  (Bernard  Ashball, 
who  wrote  the  book  on  Muskie,  was  appar- 
ently siuprised  enough  by  what  he  saw  to 
title  his  book  77ie  Senate  Nobody  Knows.) 
Both  volumes  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
senators,  mostly  in  committee  settings  and 
hence  on  issues  about  which  they  are  knowl- 
edgeable, seriously  debating  the  merits  of 
proposed  legislation.  The  accounts  of  com- 
mittee markup  sessions  (where  committee 
members  craft  actual  legislative  language) 
on  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  which  take 
up  much  of  Ashball's  account,  iiiclude  sur- 
prisingly sophisticated  arguments  about 
phQoaophlcal  and  practical  questions  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  environmental 
policy. 

The  books  both  emphaslae  how  important 
the  ability  to  make  a  credible  and  convinc- 
ing argument  is  for  congressmen.  "Real 
power"  in  the  Senate,  Muskie  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "comes  from  doing  your  work  and 


knowing  wbal  you're  talking  about . . .  The 
moat  important  thing  In  the  Senate  Is  credi- 
bility." Along  similar  llnea,  a  group  of  freah- 
men  u>ii|iiasimiii  dlacuaslng  their  exprai- 
encea  for  poUUcal  sdentlste  hi  the  book 
Conon$a  Off  the  Record,  "made  frequent  al- 
luslona  to  the  Importanoe  of  knowledge  and 
expertise"  in  determining  "who  wielded  real 
power  in  oommltteea  and  In  the  Houae." 

The  view  that  self-lntereat  is  key  to  under- 
■♦■wMiwg  how  the  political  proceas  works  is 
also  belled  by  the  Influence  of  the  media. 
On  supoHdal  fT'f  ?"'"■**""  the  influence  of 
the  media  ml^t  be  seen  as  consistent  with 
the  view  that  people  In  government  are  out 
<mly  for  adulation  or  reelection,  since  the 
way  one  is  treated  in  the  media  certainly 
has  an  impact  on  attaining  either  goaL  It  is 
iteoeasary  to  remember,  however,  that  what 
generates  good  (or  bad)  attention  in  the 
media  are  gennally  actions  where  one 
either  has  sought  to  do  the  right  thing  or 
taiatead  acted  selfishly.  If  neither  people  in 
government  themselves  nor  the  voters  who 
select  elected  officials  thought  that  It  was 
Imptntant  to  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
politics,  media  brickbats  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  their  intended  victims. 
Sticks  and  stones  could  break  their  bones 
but  names  would  never  hurt  them.  The 
great  influence  of  the  media  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  failure  to  show  public  q>irlt 
indeed  can  hurt  these  people,  in  their  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  others. 

THX  POCXXIBOOK  AMD  THZ  BALLOT  BOX 

Moving  now  from  the  level  of  the  system 
as  a  whole  to  the  behavior  of  individual  dti- 
aens  and  government  professionals,  how  im- 
portant is  self-interest  and  how  important  is 
public  spirit  in  describing  their  actions?  The 
classic  view  in  the  early  empirical  voting 
studies  of  the  1950s  was  the  voting  behavior 
of  Individual  citiaens  was  mostly  guided  by 
self-interest  This  view  was  developed  in 
works  appeartng  in  the  1970s  on  the  link  be- 
tween eo(«ic»nlc  conditions  and  Section  re- 
sults. With  the  modem  techniques  of  social 
science,  these  studies  confirmed  something 
most  politicians  already  knew  intuitively 
namely,  that  inctmibents  do  well  In  times  of 
economic  prosperity  and  poorly  during 
times  of  economic  distress. 

In  what  has  probably  been  the  most  Inter- 
esting body  of  empirical  political  science  re- 
search done  in  the  last  decade,  extensive 
evidence  has  now  been  uncovered  that  ques- 
tions this  view.  The  connection  between  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  overall  electoral  re- 
sulte  is  indeed  a  very  clear  one.  What  schol- 
ars have  now  done  Is  to  move  from  the  ag- 
gregate level  of  ovenU  economic  conditions 
and  ooeruZI  electoral  results  to  the  level  of 
indttvidval  ectmcMnic  conditions  and  individ- 
ual voting  decisions.  When  they  do  so.  the 
reaulto  are  surprising.  If  voters  vote  their 
personal  pockeUMoks,  one  would  expect 
those  who  have  themselves  become  better 
off  to  txmt  the  incumbents.  Those  not  per- 
■onally  ^^^M^T»g  in  the  prosperity  would  not 
be  expected  to  dl^Iay  such  a  tendency. 
Ukewlae,  In  timea  of  economic  distress  tme 
would  expect  the  Individual  victims  of  bad 
tImea  to  punish  the  Incumbents.  However,  a 
series  of  teste  by  the  poUtical  sdentlste 
Donald  Ktaider  and  RoderkA  Kiewlet  uaing 
indtvktual-level  survey  data,  has  devastat- 
taii^  shattered  thla  hypotbesia.  Respond- 
ente'  answers  to  a  question  about  whether 
tbdr  personal  ftnanrial  altuatfam  haa  tan- 
proved,  wonened.  or  stayed  the  same  over 
the  prevlouB  year  show  easentlally  no  con- 
neetkm  to  changea  In  voting  befaavkv.  By 
oontiaat,  though,  there  are  aubstantlal  oor- 


conditions  in  society  at  a  wAole  and  the  in- 
dividual's voting  behavior.  This  relationship 
holds  even  when  one  controls  the  eff ecto  of 
a  peraonal  economic  situation  on  the  ability 
to  jwtae  the  overall  economic  condition. 
The  observed  oonnecticm  at  the  aggregate 
level  between  the  economy  and  the  electoral 
success  of  incumbente  reaulte  not  from  self- 
interested  rewards  or  punlshmente  from 
voters  who  have  personally  done  well  or 
poorly.  The  connection  comes  1nst.ead  from 
Judgmente  by  voters  about  whether  the 
eomomy  a*  a  vhole  is  doing  well,  independ- 
ent of  how  the  voter  is  doing  pertonoSy. 

A  ccmoeptually  similar  body  of  research 
has  been  conducted  by  the  poUtical  scientist 
David  Sears  and  his  coUeagues  at  VCLA 
who  have  investigated  how  personal  self-in- 
terest in  a  poUtkad  Issue  aooounto  for  atti- 
tudes on  the  issue.  Thus,  for  example,  these 
scholars  have  examined  the  extent  to  which 
attitudes  towards  the  war  in  Vietnam  were 
influenced  by  whether  one  had  family  or 
close  friends  fighting  there.  The  findings 
are  dramatic.  Regarding  attitudes  on  Viet- 
nam, having  a  relative  or  close  friend  actual- 
ly fighting  tn  Vietnam  had  far  less  effect  on 
riews  of  what  American  poUcy  should  be 
than  the  respondent's  self-anchoring  on  a 
Uberal-oonservatlve  scale  or  his  attitudes 
toward  communism.  likewise,  in  another 
study,  Uberal  or  conservative  ideology  did  a 
considerably  better  Job  predicting  a  re- 
spondent's views  on  government  national 
health  insurance  or  guaranteed  Jobs  pro- 
grams than  whether  the  respondent  himself 
was  covered  by  health  insurance  or  had  re- 
cently been  unemployed.  In  other  words, 
conservatives  who  themselves  had  no  health 
insurance  protection  were  less  likely  to 
favor  national  health  insurance  than  Uber- 
als  who  had  coverage  of  their  own.  As  part 
of  a  study  on  business  and  American  foreign 
poUcy,  the  poUtical  sdenUsto  Bruce  Russett 
and  Elizabeth  Hanson  did  a  survey  of  the 
attitudes  of  corporate  executives  on  foreign 
policy  issues.  They  found  that  respondents' 
views  on  domestic  liberal-conservative  issues 
such  as  civil  righto  did  a  far  better  Job  pre- 
dicting their  foreign  poUcy  views  than 
whether  their  company  had  loto  of  defense 
contracto  or  investmento  overseas. 

One  possible  response  to  these  date  would 
be  to  suggest  that  poUtics  is  not  crucially 
important  for  most  people  and  that,  there- 
fore, it's  easy  to  di^tlay  pubUc  spirit  in  one's 
poUtical  attitudes  because  it  doesn't  cost 
much.  On  issues  that  really  are  important 
to  people,  including  poUtical  issues,  one 
might  according  to  this  riew,  expect  self-in- 
terest to  hold  sway. 

I  don't  think  this  argument  is  iiKorrect, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  somewhat  off  the  point 
Certainly  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
most  people  are  far  less  than  obsessively  in- 
terested in  poUtlcs.  Significant  numbers  of 
citizens  have  weakly  held  opinions,  or  no 
opinions  at  all,  on  many  poUtical  issues.  The 
point  is  not  that  people  are  saints,  wflUng  to 
sacrifice  aU  for  the  sake  of  others.  Having 
poUtical  opinions  based  on  general  views 
that  the  best  pubUc  poUcies  may  Indeed 
often  be  a  low-cost  form  of  altruism  (al- 
though the  cost  In  taxes  may  not  be  insig- 
nificant at  least  in  the  case  where  such 
views  lead  to  government  programs  that 
coat  money).  Nor  are  moat  people  philoso- 
phers or  profesatonal  policy  analyste  ^ews 
can  be  based  on  general  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  without  being  particularly  so- 
phisticated. Nonetheless,  in  a  anvld  of  many 
political  Issues  and  of  an  overaU  modest 
levd  of  taitereat  in  p<dltlca,  one  can  expect 
to  find  a  strong  reservoir  of  pdUtlcal  Input 


based  on  general  Ideas  of  what  policy  would 
be  right  Such  input  Is  llkdy  to  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  process. 

I  also  agree  that  In  situations  where 
people  have  substantial  peraonal  intereate  at 
stake,  intereaU  that  can  be  perceived  fairly 
dearl^  and  directly,  and  where  some  dear 
government  policy  wQl  affect  those  Inter- 
ests, the  role  of  self-interest  in  the  poUtieal 
beharior  of  indlriduals  is  likdy  to  Inereaae. 
Interest  groims  such  as  the  Synthetic  Or^ 
ganlc  Chemical  Manufacturing  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Dredging  Con- 
tractors, the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  or  the  National  Association  of  Sda- 
sors  and  Shears  Manufacturers,  which  are 
everywhere  in  Washington,  wotild  hardly 
seem  to  have  beoi  brought  into  eristenre  by 
pubUc  spirit  The  behavior  can  be  held  tn 
chedc  by  public-spirited  norms  In  the 
system,  which  affect  the  way  interest 
groups  present  their  demands  and  the 
nature  of  the  demands  they  can  make  on 
the  poUtical  system.  Certainly,  the  poUtical 
beharior  of  many  Interest  groups  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  exception  to  the 
argument  that  public  spirit  is  impratant  in 
accounting  for  the  riewpointe  that  dtlaens 
take  in  the  poUtical  proceas. 


WHY  PUBLIC  sxavAins  I 


IVK 


Turning  to  the  beharior  of  professional 
partidpanto  in  government— elected  offi- 
cials, officials  of  government  agendas. 
Judges— a  number  of  commento  are  in  order. 
These  people  recdve  rewards  and  bear  caste 
far  more  significant  than  thoae  of  Individual 
dtizens  casually  partldpatlng  in  poUtlcs. 
For  example.  poUtldans  get  their  namea  In 
the  newspapers  and  on  televlalon.  They  may 
frequently  be  the  objecto  of  deference  and 
adulation.  And  aU  those  who  possess  formal 
poUtical  authority  experience  some  of  the 
feeling  of  power  that  comea  from  the  abfllty 
to  establish  pubUc  poUdes  with  the  force  of 
law.  But  poUtlclans  also  work  very  long 
hours,  much  of  It  on  the  road  away  from 
their  f amiUes,  for  salaries  that  are  relatively 
low  for  work  with  the  responsIbiUtles  and 
time  demands  their  Jobs  make. 

What  are  the  distinctive  advantages  that 
might  draw  people  to  government?  It  la 
hard  to  see  the  lust  for  power,  in  a  general 
sense,  as  a  distinctive  advantage  of  a  career 
in  government  Buataiess  leaders,  within 
their  own  firms,  doubtless  exercise  greater 
power,  with  fewer  checks,  than  do  partid- 
panto in  the  poUtical  proceas  of  a  democrat- 
ic sodety.  "The  search  tar  the  jugular  of 
power,"  notes  the  Tale  poUtical  scientist 
Robert  Lane,  "may  very  likely  lead  to  the 
world  of  finance,  Joumaliam  or  industry  in- 
stead of  poUtlcs."  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  power-hungry  wUl  avoid  poUUcs,  only 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  par- 
ticularly disproportionate  niunber  of  such 
people  wiU  participate. 

There  are  two  motivations  that  are,  I 
think,  relatively  distinctive  to  government 
One  (much  more  so  for  elected  offldala 
than  for  dvil  servanto  or  even  poUtical  ap- 
pointees) is  the  desire  for  attention  and  adu- 
lation. Anyone  who  haa  dealt  with  poUtl- 
clans knows  bow  important  media  attention 
can  be  to  them  A  aecond  motivation  la  the 
desire  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
good  public  policy.  People  who  go  into  poU- 
Ucs for  this  reason  may  be  seen  as  "seeking 
power,"  but  of  a  qiedal  sort— influence  over 
public  choices. 

The  sparse  Uterature  on  tlie  topic  of  why 
people  go  into  careers  in  government  is  not 
very  T»nght*ninf,  both  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  relying  on  the  seU-reporto  of  re- 
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I  ol  a  tandaney  on  Uie 

to  iwyclMMHialyw 

_  Bat  tiM  Utantaie  does  at 

;  that  poUlemMt  Is  an  tanpw- 

aany  people  io  tnte  ptdtttoa. 

■NOP  In  Duke  poUttaal  eden- 

I  David  Baitar^  Mmple  of  Oon- 

I  ftti  tato  the  catacoiT  be 

who  dartre  ntto- 

good   Itiililitlon 

Ttiv'fedaral  appointed  ottietala 

:  Into  ttwemment  beavOy  em- 

ttM  unlqae  vantage  point  covem- 

t  ghrea  far  maklnc  the  worid  a 

.  In  a  1M4  nirvey  of  eenlor  dvfl 

I  In  the  federal  goretnoient, 

^ "To  what  extent 

ai«  the  foOowtaic  iiiaenm  to  continue  wwk- 
taw  fer  the  pwetninenty  Only  18  percent 
mU  that  their  Hlaty  waa  a  atranc  reaaon 
far  ataytaw  (or  mora  of  a  reaaon  to  atay  than 
laaaa).  and  only  10  percent  aald  that  about 
tbair  laciMitlnnal  oppottunltlea.  Seventy- 
alz  poreeot.  however,  reaponded  that  the 
"opportunity  to  have  an  Impact  aa  public 
atfatnr  waa  a  reaaon  to  atay.  A  study  by 
Uward  I«»ler  m.  a  prof  eaaor  of  manace- 
mant.  euiapailut  the  Importance  of  pay  for 
dittaent  Unda  of  manacera  concluded  that 
"inaiiaiiin  In  toduatrial  orcanlaitkHia  place 
the  moat  tanportanee  on  pay;  people  who 
work  tai  poveranMnt  acendea  place  leai  on- 
phaaia  on  pay:  and  people  who  work  In  boa- 
pttato  and  aodal  aervlee  orpntotiona  place 
the  leaat  tt**"*"  on  PVr-"  1'be  political 
adanttata  Dean  Mann  and  Jameaon  Dole 
laport  that  recruttera  trying  to  peiauade 
people  to  take  Joba  aa  aaaiatant  aecretariea. 
many  of  whom  would  be  aervinc  at  conalder- 
ahle  flnandal.aacrtfloe.  make  heavy  uae  of 
aicnmenta  about  aervinc  ooe'a  country. 
Ukewtae.  they  report  that  the  ability  to  In- 
fhtwM»»  poUey  In  the  dlreetlan  of  one'a 
polley  vIewB  waa  a  atranc  reaaon  why  candi- 
^tea  offered  theae  poaltlona  accepted  them. 
Vocational  cuManoe  tesU  provide  aome  in- 
liiiialim  lixicht  here.  Iheee  help  younc 
people  detetmlne  what  careera  micht  be  ap- 
propriate for  them  throuch  a  battery  of 
queaUou  that  teat  their  tntereaU  and  incU- 
natlou.  The  moat  widely  uaed  teat  doea  not 
tatdude  "poUtklan"  aa  a  poaalblf  occupation, 
but  It  doea  Inelade  "public  administrator." 
The  ctaiater  of  occupatlona  In  which  public 
admlnlatration  li  tnf^''*^^.  based  on  similar 
iiniiraMW  to  the  battery  of  questlooa.  alao 
Inctaidea  the  occupatlona  of  rehabOitatkm 
eouMelar.  YMCA  ccneral  secretary,  social 
worker,  and  minister. 

Also.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the 
desire  for  adulation  and  attenti<Bi  does  not 
necessarily  work  acatnst  public  spirit,  and. 
In  fact.  It  often  works  In  the  same  direction. 
Cettatnly.  people  driven  by  their  self-inter- 
est an  not  likely  to  get  far  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  who  have  no  particular  reason  to 
vataie  the  self-interest  of  another  person. 
Indeed,  the  type  of  person  who  aeeka  the  ad- 
miration ot  others  to  an  unusual  degree  Is 
one  who  la  i"«if"«uy  likely  to  reallK  that 
othera  are  Important. 

■UaiUBUM  PUBLIC  srauT 
Ctaarty.  government  has  become,  for 
many,  an  appropriate  forum  to  display  their 
cuMueiM  for  others.  Why?  That  political  de- 
dstaia  involve  the  onmmunlty  as  a  whole— 
and  oflen  futme  generations  as  well— en- 
eooragaa  people  to  think  about  others  when 
taktaw  a  stand.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  person- 
al difrlr»ff~f  involving  mainly  oneadf .  which 

I  iwmilfl  to  tlitnk  »«»«l»ily  of  thcm- 

[  thsBL  nnthennore,  po- 

I  In  a  ilTnnri  ■  r,^  wtttitAy  do  not 

only  Involve  others,  they  also  require  the 


,  ,  it  and  participation  of  others  In  order 
to  get  made  tai  the  first  place.  This  require- 
ment fur  cooperation  reminds  people  of  the 
need  to  Involve  others  if  they  want  to 
achieve  their  goals.  Also,  the  requirement 
for  the  consent  of  others  means  that  piditi- 
cal  argument  Inevitably  must  be  f <»mulated 
In  terms  broader  than  that  of  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  Individual  or  the  group  making 
the  «•'«<»«  since  their  is  no  reason  for  others 
to  support  a  claim  simply  based  on  my  self- 
interest.  Even  when  making  a  claim  that 
asks  f w  somHb'"g  one  personally  wants 
(such  as,  say.  a  poor  person  demanding  in- 
creased welfare  payments  or  a  Journalist  de- 
manding freedom  from  censorship),  the 
claims  must  be  formulated  in  terms  of  gen- 
eral ethical  arguments. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  Imagine  that  public 
spirit  could  be  sustalnfid  simply  by  an  acci- 
dental agg]om«raUon  of  individual  decisions 
to  regard  public  spirit  aa  the  appropriate 
motivation  for  political  actlcm.  Crucial  to 
any  ability  to  r^f'"*^*"  public  spirit  la  the 
continuing  existence  of  a  social  norm  that 
declares  it  appropriate  for  people  to  try  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  pubUc  behavior  and  in- 
approiMlate  for  them  simply  to  seek  to  ad- 
vance their  personal  Interests. 

Norms  are  crudaL  They  can  also  be  frag- 
Ue.  Cynical  descriptive  condusions  about  be- 
havior in  government  threaten  to  tmder- 
mhw  the  norm  preecribing  public  spirit.  The 
cynldsm  of  Journalists— and  even  the  writ- 
ings of  prof  esBors— can  decrease  public  spirit 
simply  by  describing  what  they  claim  to  be 
its  abefncf,  Cynics  are  therefore  In  the  busi- 
ness of  "'fWwy  propbedes  that  threaten  to 
become  selffulfOling.  If  the  norm  of  public 
spirit  dies,  our  sodety  would  look  bleaker 
and  our  lives  as  individuals  would  be  more 
impoverished.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  "public 
choice."* 


mimn  hftve  13  gnndchOdren.  one  of 
whom  la  a  lawyer,  following  in  his 
grandfather's  footsteps  as  the  third 
generation  of  attorneys  In  the  Zappala 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  reoog- 
ni«g  an  outstanding  Pennsylvanlan, 
and  an  outstanding  American  on  his 
90th  birthday.* 


FRANK  J.  ZAPPALA.  SR.  90TH 
BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Frank  J.  Zappala,  Sr. 
on  his  90th  birthday.  Mr.  Zappala  was 
bom  on  May  14.  1897  in  the  Republic 
of  Italy.  He  Immigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  6.  and  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  In  the  early  1920's  where 
he  has  lived  ever  aiace. 

After  graduating  from  Duquesne 
University  and  then  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law  in  1926.  he 
estabUshed  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  \ocal  and 
Pennsylvania  bars.  He  was  elected  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1934  where  he  served  two  terms, 
and  he  later  served  as  a  magistrate  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Bdr.  Zappala 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  civic 
and  community  affairs  at  the  city,  the 
county,  and  the  State  level. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
moment  in  Frank  Zv>pala's  life  (x;- 
curred  on  July  10.  1930  when  he  mar- 
ried his  wife,  Josephine.  Frank  and  Jo- 
sephine will  celebrate  their  57th  anni- 
versary this  July  with  their  four  sons. 
All  of  the  Zvpala  sons  have  carried 
on  their  father's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence and  service.  Including  Stephen 
A.  7i*pr^'*.  a  Justice  of  the  Suprone 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Zia>pala's 


ALFRED  L.C.  ROBBS— FOR  FLINT, 
MI,  AN  OUTSTANDINO  CITIZEN 
AND  COMMUNITY  LEADER 
•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Rev.  Alfred 
L.C.  Robbs,  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
community  leader  in  the  city  of  Flint, 
MI.  Reverend  Robbs  will  be  honored 
by  the  Flint  community  on  Saturday, 
June  6.  1987.  Reverend  Robbs'  accom- 
plishments are  many  and  varied,  and 
his  service  to  his  community  is  an  ex- 
ample which  aU  American  citizens 
would  do  well  to  follow. 

Reverend  Robbs'  life  is  the  story  of 
how  one  determined  individual  over- 
came adversity  In  order  to  pursue  a 
distinguished  career.  He  was  bom  in 
Little  Rock,  AR,  in  1914  and  subse- 
quently moved  with  his  family  to 
Terre  Haute,  IN.  Like  so  many  others, 
the  Robbs  family  experienced  econom- 
ic adversity  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  financial  hardships  of  that 
era  forced  Reverend  Robbs  to  leave 
Garfield  High  School  in  the  11th 
grade  to  seek  employment. 

Diuing  this  difficult  time.  Reverend 
Robbs  found  strength  and  support  in 
his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Margaret  (Rose) 
Robbs.  Since  they  were  Joined  In  mat- 
rimony in  1932,  Mrs.  Robb  has  provid- 
ed love  and  encouragement  to  her  hus- 
band in  addition  to  rearing  six  chil- 
dren. This  55-year  union  has  been  the 
foundation  of  Reverend  Robbs'  suo 
cess  in  life. 

When  the  opportimity  availed  itself. 
Reverend  Robbs  acted  on  his  desire 
for  knowledge  and  returned  to  schooL 
In  1950, 18  years  after  leaving  Garfield 
High  school  in  Terre  Haute,  he  re- 
turned to  graduate  with  his  daughter, 
Betty.  Reverend  Robbs  subsequently 
attended  Indiana  State  Liberal  Arts 
School,  as  well  as  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago,  IL.  He  received  a 
scholarship  to  Westem  University  to 
study  clergy  economics,  and  also  at- 
tended the  Institute  of  Advanced  Pas- 
toral Studies  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  BO. 
The  culmination  of  Reverend  Robbs' 
academic  career  occurred  on  May  31, 
1972,  when  he  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  from  the 
Tennessee  Baptist  School  of  Religion. 
Reverend  Robbs  went  on  to  apply 
his  scholastic  achievements  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  distinguished  ministerial 
career.  He  began  with  his  ordination 
before  the  congregation  of  the  Moimt 
Olive  State  Convention  In  Terre  Haute 
in  1946.  Other  pastorships  he  has  held 


include  Broyles  Chapel.  etalUvan.  IN; 
St.  John  Baptist  Church.  Beloit,  WI. 
Reverend  Robbs  became  a  resident  of 
Flint  in  19S7.  when  he  accepted  the 
pulpit  of  Canaan  Baptist  Church  the 
largest  black  congregation  in  Flint. 

For  the  past  30  years.  Reverend 
Robbs  has  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  FUnt  community.  He 
has  always  responded  to  issues  which 
etmoem  him  by  working  in  partner- 
ship with  the  public  in  efforts  to  meet 
apirituid,  human,  and  environmental 
needs  through  his  affiliation  with  the 
following  organizations:  Genesee 
County  Board  of  Commissioners; 
County  Law  Enforcement  Ck>mmls- 
sion;  official  chaplain  for  Genesee 
County;  Board  of  Human  Relations; 
Community  Civic  League;  Dem<X7atic 
Minority  Caucus;  Urban  Coalition;  vice 
president  for  the  Urban  League;  board 
of  dlrectors-NAACP;  Genesee  Area 
Skill  Center,  advisory  committee;  Con- 
cerned Pastors  of  Greater  Flint;  Bap- 
tist Ministers  Alliance;  Great  lAkes 
District  Baptist  Association  (former 
moderator  and  present  moderator 
emeritus);  dean  of  Wolverine  State 
Council  for  Christian  Education; 
chairman  of  Ministers  Retreat  of  the 
Wolverine  State  Ck>imcil;  chairman  of 
Education  Community  of  Concerned 
Pastors;  past  president  of  State  Con- 
gress of  Bia)ti8ts  and  past  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Terre  Haute. 

Reverend  Robbs  is  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  citizens  who  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  their  city,  State,  and  Nation. 
As  a  native  of  Flint,  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  Reverend  Robbs  for  his 
three  decades  of  participation  in  civic 
affairs  in  our  mutual  hometown.  It  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  enter  into  the 
Rb(x>bd  sincerest  thanks  to  Reverend 
Robbs  for  his  invaluable  contributions 
to  Flint,  to  Michigan,  and  to  the 
Nation.* 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ALDO 
LEOPOLD 

•  BCr.  KASTEN,  Bflr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a 
recent  article  from  Wisconsin  Aliun- 
nus  describing  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Aldo  Leopold  be  printed 
in  the  Rkord. 

Aldo  Leopold  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures  in  the  slu4>ing  of  Ameri- 
can environmental  policy.  To  com- 
memorate the  100  anniversary  of  lit. 
Leopold's  birth,  I  have  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 

In  addition.  I  ask  to  print  in  the 
Rkx>ro  a  list  of  additional  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 

The  article  and  list  of  cosponsors  fol- 
lows; 

List  <v  CospomoBS 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wlrth. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Mr.  Bur- 
dk^  The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Sanf ord.  The  Senatw  from  IHrginla.  Mr. 


Warner  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Evans. 

[An  excerpt  from  tlie  forthcoming 

biography.] 

OaxAT  PoasBssioas 

(By  C^irt  D.  Meine  MS'U 

Leopold  realised  now  tbat  there  were  no 
mirade  cures  for  the  symptoms  of  "land  pa- 
thology." The  (mly  effective  treatment  was 
preventive:  the  long,  laborious  task  of  teacb- 
ing  the  public,  professional,  and  layman,  to 
appreciate  the  dynamics  of  land.  As  a  teach- 
er himself,  be  addreaaed  thia  challenge  of 
conservation  education  time  and  time  again, 
beginning  in  earnest  In  19M. 

Leopold's  approach  to  education  was 
dosely  tied  to  his  broadening  conception  of 
"land"  in  the  late  1930b.  In  a  book  review 
that  appeared  in  the  Audubon  Sodety's 
Bird  Lore  magalne  in  early  1937,  be  wrote, 
"We  are  embarked  on  two  large-acale  ex- 
perimenta.  One  is  premised  on  the  notion 
that  conservation  is  something  a  nation 
boys.  The  other  is  premised  on  the  notion 
that  conservation  is  something  a  nation 
learns."  Learning  conaervmtlon  meant  some- 
thing more  than  learning  the  names  of 
plants  and  ■w«i«*i»  He  drew  a  distinction 
between  "static"  natural  history  aiul  "dy- 
namic" ecology.  I  hia  view,  a  conservationist 
who  knew  only  the  names  and  habits  of  spe- 
des  was  aUn  to  a  politician  or  economist 
who  bad  a  wide  drde  of  acqualntanoea  but 
no  knowledge  of  bualneas:  "Both  lack  an 
'inaide'  picture  of  the  strug^e  for  existence. 
Ecology  is  the  politics  and  economics  of  ani- 
mals and  plants.  The  dtlsen-oonservatlonlst 
needs  an  underatanding  of  wildlife  ecology 
not  only  to  enable  lilm  to  function  as  a 
critic  of  aound  policy,  but  to  enable  him  to 
derive  m^'rimiiTn  enjoyment  from  his  con- 
tracts with  the  land."  As  he  struggled  to 
define  bis  own  sense  of  the  land.  Leopold 
was  always  striving  for  realism.  He  resisted 
the  nationalistic  appeals  that  he  had  wlt- 
nessed  in  Oerman  conservation.  He  made  no 
sentimental  references  to  "the  heartland." 
Conflict,  paradox,  and  irony  were  part  of 
conservation's  "authentic  human  drama": 
without  them,  he  said,  conservation  "falls  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  Utopian  dream."  Educa- 
tion was  the  neceaaary  means  of  conveying 
this  reality  to  the  dtiaenry. 

In  his  own  field  of  wildlife,  the  rise  of  in- 
terest around  the  nation  was  threatening  to 
inundate  what  few  competent  training  pro- 
grams existed.  Leopold  warned  that  the 
boom  market  for  wildlife  managers  was 
liable  to  dilute  the  quality  of  instruction.  Al- 
ready universities  were  rushing  into  the 
field  with  hastily  built  programs  and  with 
personnel  who,  ss  he  put  it,  "arrived  on  the 
previous  traiiL"  If  the  trend  continued,  the 
likely  reault  would  be  an  oversupply  of  me- 
diocre managers,  a  ahortage  of  weU-tralned 
reaearcbers,  and  a  neglected  nonprofesdon- 
al  public 

This  situation  was  doubly  dangeroua  In 
view  of  the  ecological  complexity  revealed  a 
new  field  evidence.  At  the  Second  North 
American  Wildlife  Onf  erenoe  in  March 
1937,  Le<H>old  cautioned  that  "aelllng  pro- 
fessional training  without  a  reaearch  baae  la 
like  aelllng  aecuritiea  without  a  property 
baae.  The  right  to  teach  must  be  earned,  not 
sdMd."  He  argued  for  sdentlfic  investiga- 
tions that  were  more  intensive  and  less  con- 
centrated on  farm  game.  He  told  those  at 
the  conference  that  "no  advance  ever  at- 
tains an  even  front,  but  good  generate 
remove  kinks  when  they  can.  Our  front  Is 
full  of  kinks,  esperially  in  the  nongun- 


LeopoU  deemed  nonprofe 
tion  to  l>e  Just  aa  Important  aa  prof e 
training,  and  perhapa  more  Important  In  the 
long  run.  At  the  conference  he  warned  that 
"we  face  a  future  marked  by  a  growtaig 
public  seal  for  conaervatlon.  but  a  seal  ao 
uncritical— 00  devoid  of  diacrimlnatlon  that 
any  noatriun  is  likely  to  be  gulped  with  a 
shout.  .  .  .  Under  theae  conditlona  la  It  wlae 
for  our  univeraitiea  to  foeua  thdr  teadiing 
on  overstocking  the  marlut  with  prof  esslon- 
ala?  Should  they  inatead  atock  their  farma 
and  offlcea  with  dtlsena  who  know  aliat  it 
ia  all  about?" 

Within  the  University  of  Wlanonatn.  Leo- 
pold was  working  to  establiah  an  tnterdlad- 
pUnary  Instructional  program,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  "buQd  up  a  critical  compre- 
hension of  conservation  jaoUems  In  the 
public  at  large."  As  chairman  of  ao  inter- 
unlveraity  committee  tbat  Induded  Leon 
Cole.  Norman  Faaaett.  and  Chauncy  Juday. 
be  wrote  in  early  1937  a  report  on  "The  Uni- 
versity and  Conaervatlan  of  Wlaconain  WHd- 
llfe."  It  recommended  that  three  new  pro- 
fessorahips  be  created  in  fielda  that  dove- 
tailed with  hla  own  program.  (Only  one  of 
these  was  quickly  fOled,  by  botanlat-eoolo- 
glst  John  T.  Curtis.)  The  University,  the 
report  stated,  ought  to  encourage  atudenta 
with  an  interest  in  natural  history  "to  devel- 
op that  interest  aa  a  fleld  of  personal  aehol- 
arship  and  aa  a  aouroe  of  personal  recrea- 
tion." 

Beyond  the  univeraitiea.  Leopold  noted 
the  need  for  educational  materials  that 
combliwd  "aound  sdence,  sound  policy,  and 
sound  pedagogy."  This,  be  admitted,  "la  a 
task  calling  for  very  uncommon  mental 
powers,  not  to  mention  time  and  funda.  It  ia 
a  taak  at  least  ss  exacting  as  the  adentiflc 
fact-finding  which  underlies  It"  The  Dust 
Bowl  had  stimulated  public  achoola  nation- 
wide to  introduce  conaervatlon  into  thdr 
curricula.  The  Wisconsin  state  legislature 
passed  a  law  in  1935  mandating  the  t^rhing 
of  conservation  in  schools,  but  matwlals 
were  scarce  and  Instructions  for  teachers 
virtually  nonexistent.  Teachers  from 
around  the  state  regularly  wrote  to  Leopold 
for  ideas.  He  bivariably  reap<»ded  with  a 
letter  and  a  list  of  references  (spedfleally 
suggesting,  for  school  use,  Paul  Sear's  topi- 
cal classic  Deaertt  On  the  Jfarcfc).  He  recom- 
mended in  particular  that  students  be  ex- 
posed to  the  literature  of  all  aldea  In  oonaer- 
vation  disputes,  "as  lllustrationa  of  how  di- 
vergent conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Iden- 
tical facts."  He  wanted  them  to  confront 
these  differences  and,  in  essence,  to  formu- 
late their  own  conservation  ethic  in  re- 
sponse. "The  end  result  of  conservation 
».»«rhtng  must  be.  I  think,  to  show  the  pro- 
spective dtlzen  tbat  conservation  is  impossi- 
ble as  long  as  land-utility  la  given  blanket 
priority  over  land-beauty.  In  abort,  it  ia  hla 
personal  phlloaophy  of  land  uae.  as  well  as 
his  vote  and  his  dollar,  which  will  ultimate- 
ly determine  the  degree  to  which  conserva- 
tion is  converted  from  preachmmt  Into 
practice." 

As  much  time  and  effort  aa  Leopold  dedi- 
cated to  the  progress  of  conservation  educa- 
tion, he  realised  that  the  effort  had  Ita  In- 
herent limitations.  A  healthy  Interest  In  the 
workings  of  nature  could  iM>t  be  injected 
from  without:  It  had  to  well  from  wlthliL 
Staid  teachers,  reform-minded  evangelists, 
and  overspedallxed  academlca  were  aa  llkdy 
to  douae  an  interest  as  to  fuel  it  "An  under^ 
standing  of  ecology,"  he  would  write.  "Is  by 
no  means  oo-extenstve  with  'education':  in 
fact,  much  bigho'  education  aeema  ddiber- 
ately  to  avoid  ecological  concepts."  Tliink- 
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,  oo  tak  own  daa-dodftnc 
I  (Iowa)  HiBh  and  Lawran- 
In  UM.  "PradBpee  never 
I  a  fli«  In  ttM  traman  mind;  I  bave  no 
I  tar  iiiaiiiialliai  born  of  fear.  Tbe  4-H 
bov  wlw  baeoaMa  enrtoua  about  wtay  red 
J*—  naad  man  add  than  wbite  ta  doaer  to 
eoManrattaB  than  be  wbo  wrttea  a  priae 
MMj  on  the  daivna  of  timber  famine."  For 
LaopoM^  taetea.  a  food  Kboiar,  Uke  a  good 
ana  of  land,  bad  to  be  part  tame,  part  wad. 
Leopold  tried  to  retain  tbeae  nOuea  In  hie 
,  He  alwayi  came  to  elaai  well 
attired  In  hla  neat, 
iportja^eta.  He  waa  a 
p.^fif>f«i  lecturer,  and  moke  in  an  informal 
votoe  quite  diattnct  flram  ble  carefuDy  honed 
Utwary  pmae.  Hto  waa  a  great  advocate  of 
^(i|iiMinhiiali  In  ciam  and  need  his  ilnble 
catalog  of  illdea  tram  tbe  field  to  Uluatrste 
blBlecturea. 

remember,  above  all.  his  end- 
In  daai,  be  maeterfully  ap- 
plied Socratlc  mctbode  to  sttuationa  one 
mWit  eneountar  in  tbe  field,  drawing  on 
tbe  rtudimV  ^^np'^p'•'*'^  powers  of  reaion. 
tralniiw  tl«— « to  think  in  terms  of  tnterrela- 
■s  vdl  aa  ohJeeta.  "He  kept  aaUng 
fl^Bi.«tinMM  be  didnt  really  want 
tbe  etodenta  to  aiMwer  them."  hi>  dau^to- 
recalled.  "He  would  begin  to 
out  tbe  anawcra  for  us.  He  would 
material  that  way:  he'd  frame  the 
first,  then  go  after  vedflcs." 
Onee.  tbere  aroae  tbe  topic  of  overbrowsing 
of  sbruba  by  deer.  After  ten  minutes  of  deli- 
cate qoeattanlng  by  tbe  profeesor.  a  per- 
plexed student  diaoovered  that  deer  do  not 
browse  with  their  eyes,  but  with  their 
mouths. 

Leopold  waa  not  tbe  sort  of  guide  who 
tried  to  reveal  God  tai  Nature.  Hla  aim  was 
to  tfarh  others  bow  to  take  a  given  field  sit- 
natffm.  reoognlae  and  weigli  the  variables  on 
dtaplay.  "mi  nmnr^  thoae  variables  In  ttane 
and  spaee.  His  method  was  not  to  stuff  stu- 
dents with  ftiets.  but  to  use  teets  to  entice 
their  eurloatty.  It  was  reading  sign  In  the 
wooda.  on  a  glorified  scale.  He  showed  his 
dam  a  guUy.  How  old  was  It?  Over  fifty 
years.  Judging  from  the  age  ot  the  ootton- 
wood  growing  In  it .  .  .  probably  made  wbQe 
the  loea  bluffs  were  stm  being  cropped  ex- 
diMtvtiy  for  wheat  How  bli^  was  this  lake 
bef oe  drataage  ditchea  drew  It  down?  A  Une 
of  WrdMS  marked  the  old  shore.  Why  are 
there  long-eared  owls  here?  Because  there 
are  irinea  here.  Why  are  there  pines  In  such 
an  laolated  area?  Because  the  native  sand- 
stone Is  exposed  above  the  glacial  drift 
Only  hf  muQing  over  these  "mental  whet- 
stonea."  Leopold  felt  could  students  get 
beyond  the  type  of  couservatkm  teaching 
that  Uned  up  itatlstW  horrors  end-to-end 
and  told  the  student  "what  has  haivened. 
but  now  bow  or  wtoj."  At  Its  best  conservsr 
tton  t'^***^  taught  tbe  pupfl  to  think  In- 
dependentlr.  It  addreased  "the  social  causes 
for  misfortune,  rather  than  merely  describ- 
ing the  misfortune  or  feeling  sorry  about 
it" 

Leopold  kept  a  relatively  loose  rein  on  his 
gradoate  students.  By  the  spring  of  1937.  six 
were  under  his  tutelage.  Logtatics  alone  de- 
manded their  sdf-rdlanoe.  In  the  early 
years,  be  lequired  them  to  live  on  and 
aamBM  responalbOtty  for  a  demonstration 
area,  acting  as  game  managers  while  con- 
;  reaeardi.  At  any  given  time,  half  of 
away  at  FavUle  Qrove.  or  the 
Riley  faima.  or  Pralrte  du  Sac.  or  at  Elk- 
bom.  Onoe  a  ssaaester.  more  often  If  neces- 
sary. Lsopold  met  each  one  taidividually.  In 
blB  eanpoB  otfloe,  to  offer  suggestlmis.  en- 


courage interpretation,  and  bring  up  defi- 
ciendea  hi  their  data. 

Kvery  so  often  Leopold  visited  them  In 
thdr  study  areas.  Art  Hawkins  remembered 
tbia  as  "a  tiigti  point  tn  the  scholastic  life  of 
bis  students."  Leopold  often  brought  along 
othor  students  and  prof esaors  on  these  out- 
ings, "wliich  were,  more  than  anything  else, 
a  contest  In  perception.  .  .  .  The  field  trip 
became  a  test  of  observational  skills  among 
all  participants.  There  were  no  losers;  every- 
one learned  through  this  process." 

He  was  concerned  foremost  with  the  accu- 
racy of  his  studenta'  daU  and  lU  dear  expo- 
sition in  well-written  sdentlflc  papers. 
Every  student  was  required  to  produce  a 
publlshable  thesis,  and  most  came  away 
with  stories  of  the  dosen  revisions  theee 
went  through  before  Leopold  deemed  It 
publlshable  In  the  spring  of  1937,  Leopold's 
first  four  students  received  their  degrees. 
Leonard  Wing  earned  a  doctorate  for  his 
work  on  wildlife  cydes  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Harry  An- 
Oenoa  took  a  master's  In  soology  and  game 
management  after  studying  the  avifauna  of 
the  UW  Arboretiun.  EUwood  Moor,  a  forest- 
er on  leave  from  the  New  Jersey  Conserva- 
Uon  Department  finished  his  master's  and 
returned  east.  Art  Hawkins  took  his  mas- 
ter's and  decided  to  stay  with  Leopold  for 
further  research  into  game  foods. 

As  an  educator,  Leopold  was  facing  a  dis- 
concerting but  challenging  dilemma:  the 
need  for  education  was  Increasing  even  as 
the  subject  matter  was  growing  more  com- 
plicated. In  a  report  to  WARF,  filed  In  June 
1937,  be  confessed  that  whfle  his  program 
was  wfc'wg  headway.  "If  anyone  hoped  for 
research  to  produce  a  set  of  simple  formulae 
which  could  be  blindly  followed  by  laymen, 
that  h<q>e  Is  gone  glimmering."  He  pointed 
out  though,  that  wQdlif  e  management  was 
opoiing  up  "entirely  new  vistas  of  cultural 
value,"  aiMl  predicted  that  "the  time  Is 
coming  when  education  which  omits  to  pic- 
ture man's  indefinitely  delicate  symbiosis 
with  land  will  not  be  considered  educa- 
tion."* 


WILBT7R  COHEN 

•  BCr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17.  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  died 
suddenly  in  Seoul.  Korea.  I  did  not 
know  Secretary  Cohen  well,  although 
my  brother,  Sahskr.  shared  a  friend- 
ship with  him  that  went  back  over  the 
last  15  years. 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  I 
primarily  knew  Wilbur  Cohen  through 
his  accomplishments.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal  right  through 
the  days  of  the  Great  Society— 30 
years  later— Wilbur  Cohen  played  a 
major  part  in  building  the  social  wel- 
fare system  that  transformed  life  in 
this  country  for  tens  of  millions  of  our 
people. 

In  1935.  at  22.  Wilbur  Cohen  was 
there  helping  to  draft  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  He  then  moved  over  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  where 
he  served  first  as  technical  adviser, 
then  as  Director  of  research  and  sta- 
tistics. In  those  posts  he  worked  to 
expand  Social  Security  benefits  and 
the  categories  of  Americans  eligible  to 
receive  them— including  domestics, 
farm  wooers,  and  the  disabled. 


During  the  Blaenhower  years, 
Wilbur  Cohen  taught  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  and  at  UCLA.  It  was 
during  that  time  that  Cohen  was  able 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
landmarii  social  legislation  of  the  New 
Deal  era  accepted  by  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. The  beloved  Social  Secu- 
rity—once controversial- was  now  an 
integral  part  of  American  life.  But 
Wilbur  Cohen  was  determined  to  im- 
prove it. 

He  had  his  chance  In  the  19Wa 
when  President  Kennedy  w)polnted 
him  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
legislation.  During  4%  years  In  that 
post.  Cohen  helped  enact  and  imple- 
ment 65  different  proposals  in  the 
areas  of  Social  Security,  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  civil  rights,  and 
vocational  training  and  rehabilitation. 
Finally.  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen 
was  the  founding  father  of  the  Medi- 
care system.  In  1968,  he  was  apiMlnted 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by 
President  Ljmdon  Johnson.  He  stayed 
in  that  post  imtll  Johnson  left  office. 

in  the  years  since,  Wilbur  Cohen  re- 
turned to  teaching  and  to  speaking  out 
for  the  Nation's  elderly,  its  poor,  and 
its  children.  He  died  while  attending  a 
conference  on  aging. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  a  great  American 
and  a  great  man,  a  man  whose  life  and 
achievements  touched  and  improved 
the  lives  of  millions.  An  ancient 
Jewish  saying  says  that  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  you  leave  behind  is 
never  to  die.  In  that  sense,  Wilbur 
Cohen  will  always  be  with  us.* 


NAUM  IdEIMAN 
•  Mi.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
a  year  I  have  made  a  daily  statement 
on  behalf  of  Naum  Meiman.  Naum  is  a 
Soviet  refusenUc  who  has  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  for  over  10 
years.  At  first  I  m>pealed  to  the  Sovi- 
ets to  allow  Inna  Meiman,  Naum's 
wife,  to  come  to  the  West  to  receive  so- 
phisticated cancer  treatment.  After 
continuous  delay,  Inna  was  finally  re- 
leased, but  it  was  too  late.  She  passed 
away  in  February  of  this  year. 

As  he  adjusts  to  life  without  Inna. 
Naum  still  desires  to  live  in  the  West. 
Yet  the  Soviets  continually  deprive 
him  of  this  wish.  The  Soviets  contend 
that  Naum  possesses  government  se- 
crets. These  secrets,  however,  have 
been  published  in  Soviet  Journals,  and 
Naum's  former  supervisor  has  made  a 
written  statement  clearing  him  of  any 
such  knowledge. 

I  will  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  to  end  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  Naum  Meiman.  De- 
spite ^7parent  reforms,  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  refuses  to  release  Naum. 
In  fact,  OVIR  recently  informed 
Naum  that  he  wHl  never  be  released. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  continue  our 
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work  on  behalf  of  Naum  Meiman  and 
all  other  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to 
emigrate. 

I  Implore  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
Issue  Naum  Meiman  an  exit  visa.* 


NA'nONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
recosDlztng  "National  Tourism  Week." 
The  purpose  of  this  week  is  to  Increase 
awareness  among  Oovemment  offi- 
dals  and  the  public  of  the  important 
role  tourism  and  travel  plays  in  the 
sodal.  cultural,  and  economic  welfare 
of  America. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  the  third  larg- 
est service  Industry,  and  the  second 
largest  employer  in  America.  The  UJ3. 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
by  the  year  2000,  tourism  will  be 
America's  No.  1  industry. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
tourism  has  produced  $3  billion  in 
yearly  wages  and  salaries,  and  emplojrs 
1  out  of  every  11  workers,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirecUy. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  economic 
benefits.  New  Mexico  also  profits  from 
the  many  different  kinds  of  people 
who  visit  our  State.  Each  year  151  mil- 
lion Americans  travel  in  the  United 
States  to  experience  different  geo- 
gn4>hical  settings,  cultures,  and 
people.  From  Santa  Fe  to  the  Carlsbad 
Cavems  to  Taos  Pueblo,  New  Mexico 
is  a  vacation  spot  unlike  any  other  for 
people  of  all  interests.  A  visitor  in  New 
Mexico  has  the  opportunity  to  ski  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  then,  after  a  2- 
hour  drive,  view  a  breathtaldng  sunset 
over  the  mesas  of  Acoma  Pueblo. 

New  Mexico's  diverse  landscape  and 
culture  encompasses  parts  of  the  four 
main  physiological  provinces  of  the 
United  States:  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Colorado  Plateaus.  Basin  and  Range 
Province,  and  the  Oreat  Plains.  The 
heritage  of  the  Anglo-American, 
Indian,  and  Spanish-American  cul- 
tures have  attracted  tourists,  archeolo- 
gists,  and  sportsmen  alike  from  ail 
over  the  world. 

This  year,  New  Mexico  is  proud  to 
celebrate  its  75th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood. Although  it  is  one  of  the  young- 
est States  in  the  Union,  it  has  experi- 
enced an  exciting  history.  New  Mexico 
is  part  of  the  "old  West"  of  catUe 
drives,  cowboys,  and  clashes  between 
pioneers  and  Indians.  Ancient  customs 
among  Indiana  and  rural  Spanish 
Americans  live  on  in  New  Mexico. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
New  Mexico  during  National  Tourism 
Week.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
submit  some  articles  about  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  for  the  Rkord. 

The  articles  follow: 

Natiokal  TonaisM  Wbk 
(By  Kathleen  Teltach) 

Imm  Vegaa.  VM.  Is  the  original  Vegas,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  gambling  town  in 
Nevada.  Mew  Mexleo's  Uw  Vegas  was  settled 


in  1835.  years  before  Its  gUtxy  namesake. 
Local  residents  like  to  press  their  earlier 
land  daim  because  history  Is  important 
here.  And  residents  of  Las  Vegas  are  count- 
ing on  their  liistory— particularly  the  dty's 
diverse  architectural  history— to  lure  visi- 
tors to  see  its  landmarks:  There  are  more 
than  700  properties  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Ostoric  Places. 

Las  Vegas,  a  dty  of  15.000.  Is  easily 
walked,  map  and  guidebook  in  hand,  espe- 
didly  the  Old  Town  west  of  the  OaUlnas 
River.  Tbe  Citlaens'  Ccnnmittee  for  Historic 
Preservation  furnishes  a  walking-tour  guide 
that  covers  14  of  the  buildings  in  the  histor- 
ic district  of  the  old  town;  such  a  tour  can 
be  made  in  about  two  hours. 

The  tour  takes  In  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing adobes.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Parish 
Hall  on  the  plaza,  which  retains  lintels  over 
its  windows  that  were  an  architectural 
detaU  of  the  territorial  period.  The  Dice 
Apartments,  a  group  of  one-story  adobes 
was  buflt  before  1845.  It  was  from  tbe  roof 
of  one  of  these  adobe  structures  that  Gen. 
Stephen  Keamy  declared  New  Mexico  part 
of  the  United  States.  Other  structures  In- 
dude  commerdsl  building  such  as  the 
Veeder  Building  built  in  1880  in  a  flamboy- 
ant Italianate  style,  then  remodeled  with 
Moorish  touchs  and  the  addition  of  s  Tudor 
Revival  carriage  house.  Elsewhere,  building 
styles  range  from  the  Mexican-style  adobe 
of  the  early  settlers  to  structures  of  the  late 
Victorian  and  early  Edwardian  period  that 
still  look  very  much  as  they  did  in  the  1880'8 
when  proq>erous  merchants  benefiting  from 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad's  traffic  tried  to  re- 
create the  elegance  of  Eastern  dtles. 

Later,  Las  Vegas  suffered  economic  re- 
verses because  railroad  trade  shifted  else- 
where, crops  failed  during  a  series  of 
droughts  and  the  dty  never  recovered  from 
the  Depression.  In  other  cities,  building 
booms  altered  the  architectural  landscape 
but  not  80  in  Las  Vegas,  where  buildings 
became  shabbier  and  stores  were  boarded  up 
but  left  essentially  intact. 

"Poverty  Is  the  preservationist'  friend," 
said  Tom  W.  Merlan,  the  state's  historic 
preservation  officer,  pointing  out  that  Las 
Vegas,  like  Charleston.  B.C.,  is  a  preserved, 
not  a  restored,  dty.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
state  and  dty  administrations  Invested  in 
architectural  studies  of  the  historic  dis- 
tricts. Now  private  business  interests  have 
initiated  a  series  of  reiiabUitation  projects 
that  give  visitors  a  doae-up  look  at  a  sub- 
stantial preservation  undertaking. 

EUen  Threlnen,  who  was  the  state's  archi- 
tectural historian,  regards  the  Las  Vegas 
preservation  as  having  wide  appeal,  "Lbs 
Vegas's  architectural  heritage  provides  a 
sense  of  place,  a  sense  that  many  Americans 
are  searcliing  for,  a  sense  that  mass-pro- 
duced buildings  cannot  supply,"  she  said.  A 
side  trip  to  Las  Vegas  could  be  Included 
easily  in  a  visit  to  its  better-known  neigh- 
boring dtles,  Sante  Fe  and  Taos,  each  an 
hour  away  by  car.  Motorists  wearied  by  too 
many  desert  landscapes,  eq»eclaly  In  the 
summer,  can  find  respite  at  Storrie  Lake 
State  Park:  a  lake  resort  Just  outside  of 
town.  It  Is  a  favorite  with  windsurfers.  In 
winter,  there  is  skating  and  downhill  and 
cross  country  skiing  at  Montesuma  Ice 
Pond,  one  ot  the  largest  outdoor  rinks  in 
the  state. 

On  the  town's  outskirts  are  hot  mineral 
sprbigs  that  once  attracted  the  socially  and 
politically  prominent  to  tbe  area;  now  the 
springs  area  is  part  of  the  property  of 
Armand  Hammer's  United  World  College. 

Las  Vegaa.  most  of  whose  realdents  are 
wt^iMitj.    has  tbe  boaidtable  appeal  of  a 


small  town,  attached  to  old  customs  and 
simple  pastimes  It  is  the  kind  of  town 
where,  a  few  Julys  back,  someone  suggested 
a  picnic  for  everyone  bom  In  July;  scores 
turned  up  for  the  event  and  ao  another  Las 
Vegas  tradition  was  bom. 

Unlike  other  dties  and  towns  in  the 
region,  the  traditional  plaaa  laid  out  by 
early  settlers  Is  a  place  to  sit  not  shop. 
Tbere  are  no  Indian  vendors  spreading  Jew- 
elry on  the  pavement  as  In  Santa  Fe,  no 
smart  boutiques  or  eating  places  as  in  Albu- 
querque. The  closest  1mm  Vegas  comes  to 
such  commercialism  is  Kenny's  Junk  store 
of  10,000  items,  from  spitoons  to  sausage 
stuffera,  that  the  owner  calls  bis  "antlqnea 
for  the  next  century." 

In  the  Old  Town.  Joseph  and  Diana  Stein 
run  Los  Artesanoe,  a  bookstore  that  gives 
away  free  reading  material,  usually  broad- 
sides about  some  bit  of  Las  Vegas  lore,  and 
offers  possibly  the  widest  range  of  literary 
items  concerning  the  Southwest  region. 

The  Carriage  House,  a  popular  bed-and- 
breakf  ast  establishment  run  by  Kera  Ander- 
son has  guest  rooms  with  furnishings  that 
change  frequently  because  visitors  are  Invit- 
ed to  buy  tbe  antique  beds  on  iriilch  they 
sleep  or  to  challenge  the  proprietor  to  Scab- 
ble,  a  nightly  event  "We're  aU  ex-hippies 
who've  become  lald-baA  yuppies."  Ms.  An- 
derson said  of  tbe  many  young  business 
people  and  professionals  who  have  choaen 
Las  Vegas  as  a  place  to  live.  She  added:  "I 
like  being  able  to  dress  as  I  please.  I  want 
my  children  to  grow  up  here,  I  dont  need  to 
be  rich  if  I  can  Uve  in  Vegas." 

Much  tbe  same  sentiment  pranpted  Kak 
and  Wid  Slick  to  come  from  Dallas,  to  settle 
In  the  community,  and  to  become  leaders  in 
current  building  preservation  efforts.  Tbe 
Slicks  are  parirowners  of  the  Flan  Hotel,  a 
three-story  Italian-style  edifice  built  In  1882 
with  Iron  columns;  it  looks  out  on  the  Old 
Town  Park  and  serves  as  anchor  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Parii  and  Bridge  Street  His- 
toric District. 

The  Slicks  made  friends  with  Lonnle  and 
Dana  Luoero,  who  owned  the  property  and 
had  been  operating  it  as  a  restaurant  and 
bar— the  upstairs  rooms  had  been  boarded 
tip  and  its  twin  staircases  endosed.  The  two 
couples  completed  a  $3  million  renovation 
of  the  Victorian  hostelry  in  1983.  (They 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  historic 
rehabilitation  tax  credit  worth  25  percent  of 
the  restoration  costs,  and  to  get  a  $25,000 
grant  from  the  state  historic  preservation 
office  for  planning  and  a  $43,000  grant  to 
help  restore  tbe  ground-floor  facade.) 

Tbe  rehabilitation  uncovered  a  stencQed 
Victorian  frieae,  hidden  by  a  dropped  oeOing 
but  now  a  focal  point  in  tbe  dining  room. 
The  Slicks  added  an  atrium  where  meals  are 
served. 

Kak  Slick  says  only  some  of  the  fumish- 
Ings  in  the  39  bedrooms  are  period  ptooea, 
but  historical  Integrity  of  the  building  has 
been  preserved.  Tbe  Slldts  have  also  [re- 
served a  legend  that  the  Plasa  is  haunted  by 
the  gentle  beer-drinking  ghost  of  Byron  T. 
Mills,  once  its  owner. 

The  Slicks  spent  $150,000  refurnishing  the 
park  plaaa,  replacing  a  decaying  gaaebo  and 
adding  plants.  Tbe  park  Is  a  favorite  with  el- 
derly reddents  of  the  town  who  come  to  sit 
on  the  benches. 

Wid  Slick  Is  directing  tbe  $2.5  mllUon 
Plasa  VIeJa  Partnership,  the  financial  back- 
ing for  tbe  restoration  of  19  buildings  in  the 
Plaaa  area  over  tbe  next  three  years. 

The  partnership,  vrtiidi  baa  five  general 
partners  who  manage  tbe  bustness.  alao 
numbers  more  than  50  limited  partners  who 
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I  ttM  diUdran  of  aarty  !«■  V«_ 

I  who  life  dMwtatn  but  taavB  tn- 
lu  UiM  HMtiaitlm  Ttin  tninil 
.„„„  jnawlH  of  moat  of  the  major 
I  aitbltaetiBal  atylH  of  the  late  IWh 
and  aaily  Wth  ontiirlM. 

MMiy  1^1  Vecana  mj  they  want  to  avoM 
hatbw  their  tofVB  beeome  like  Santa  Fe. 
wMch.  thay  —«»''«««»'  has  been  rebuilt  to 
pltua  taortata  aichttacturallr.  they  inelct 
the  divetilty  aa  vdl  aa  the  tnteulty  of  ar- 
autactaial  atylaa  in  I«a  Vecaa  muat  be  pro- 
tected In  the  redevelopaaent  of  the  blctoric 


Ciaac  TAoa.  Ran  Rir^ 
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(ByDonLaine) 

There  are  two  Unda  of  people  who  Uve  m 
HQitbara  Itaw  llttboo^  mehanted  Clrcle- 
thaae  who  were  bom  and  lalaed  here  and 
wonltet  leave  for  anything,  and  thoeefrom 
■onewhare  ^e  who  aomdiow  diaooveied 
tHia  madeal  land,  and  alao  wouldn't  leave 
for  anythinc. 

'^oa  eltber  lore  Taoe  or  hate  it."  com- 
MWta  Taoa  real  estate  broker  Norris 
Bonero.  'Tt'S  nerer  been  easy  but  there's 
not  another  plaee  we  would  want  to  live." 

The  W"*****"**^  CIrele  is  primarily  three 

ua nittns   Tsirr   Red  Rtrer,  and  Ancel 

Plre-ptais  aefcnl  other  TUlacea.  ski  resorts. 
■—n  randiea  and  farma.  all  in  a  100-mile 
dide  around  Wheder  Peak,  the  state's 
hiitaaat  mountain  at  11.161  feet 

Taoa.  Randioa  de  Taoa.  Queata.  and  Red 
River  are  part  of  Taoa  County,  while  Angel 
File  and  Ba^  Meat  are  in  Colfax  County. 
In  some  ways  the  «~— """*«<—  are  as  differ- 
ent aa  wight  and  day.  but  they  share  the 
nwged  terrain  and  breathtaking  scenery  of 
the  SaiMEie  de  Cristo  Mountains,  a  depoid- 
f»MM>  OB  tourism  as  the  main  source  oi  pri- 
vate employment,  and  a  determined  spirit  to 
hang  too^  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

The  year  ISW  will  be  remembered  in  the 
•Kw^f*»ntmA  ctrde  aa  a  time  of  change  and 
^■■■i-i^x  It  ia  the  year  Molycorp  Inc.  a  mo- 
lybdenum mining  and  milling  operation  be- 
tween Queate  and  Red  River,  and  the  area's 
largest  private  employer,  shut  down. 

It  to  also  the  year  the  village  of  Angel  Fire 
tnooiporated.  and  tts  mayor  and  oouncQ.  all 
botneaspeople.  learned  a  few  quick  leasons 
■IXNit  h«n>l  government.  llaytH'  James  Butte 
'"— "«««t«.  "I  didnt  realise  bureaucracies 
move  so  slowly." 

While  some  Americans  are  happy  with  low 
fuel  and  food  ptloea.  the  depressed  oO  and 
agriculture  industries  of  Texas  and  Oklaho- 
ma have  hurt  the  ttidianted  Circle's  most 
loyal  vacationers. 

Red  River's  economy  "was  a  disaster" 
throo^  much  of  USa  according  to  Ralph 
Om,  a  town  councilman  who  worics  in  the 
family  *■!■«»«•■■  of  Texas  Reds  Steak  House 
and  Saloon.  But  with  much  imi»oved  skiing 
for  the  MM-n  season  and  at  least  a  feeling 
In  Texaa  and  n»H^~"«*  that  things  will  not 
get  wocae.  OiU  saya  be  has  been  seeing  more 
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•Teople  have  to  take  a  break."  OIU  says. 
"Some  say  recreation  la  not  impwtant  \n 
hard  tImea—weYe  aeeing  the  oppoatte." 

Red  River  SU  Area  general  manager  Drew 
Jodyekl  «—«'"*«««  that  the  196e-«7  ski 
ssaaon  waa  turning  out  about  average,  but 
others  In  the  bnslneas  ccaamunlty  add  that 
aHhi— g**  people  were  AUng  many  of  them 
wet*  eotttng  back  on  the  extras  such  as  sou- 
venirs and  new  Ai  dothing. 

j|f»iM»nti  tavalneas  has  been  down  in  Red 
Btver.  the  tight-kntt  community  of  SM  to 
4M  year-round  reridente  has  had  far  leas 


unemployment  than  the  overaU  Taoa 
county  rate  which  hit  33.1  percent  in  AptO 
19M.  according  to  Red  Rtvo^  mayor  Harold 
Toung.  The  mayor  said  he  hopea  Red  River 
can  hold  Ite  own  this  year  and  then  he  sees 
a  turnaround  in  1988  and  the  beginning  of 
slow,  steady  growth. 

The  biggest  single  factor  affecting  the 
eoonaaiy  of  much  of  the  Enchanted  Circle 
was  a  worldwide  glut  of  molybdenum,  a 
steel-hardening  agent  and  lubricant.  Three 
layoffs  over  an  18  month  period  cut  the  Mo- 
lycoip  Inc.  workforce  from  cloee  to  800  to  18 
by  late  1088. 

Company  spokesman  LeRoy  Apodaca  says 
Molyoorp  was  forced  to  initiate  the  layoffs 
when  the  selling  price  of  the  steel-harden- 
ing agent  f eU  considerably  below  production 
costs.  Apodaca  adds  however,  that  Molycorp 
and  ite  parent  company  Unocal  have  not 
given  up  cm  the  molybdenum  industry,  but 
wHl  not  re-open  until  the  company  can  oper- 
ate ivofltably  and  there  is  no  Indication 
when  that  might  occur. 

The  layoffs  had  the  greatest  effect  on 
Questa.  where  about  half  the  company's 
employees  lived,  according  to  mayor  John 
Oaillour  Jr.,  who  says  that  since  late  1985 
when  the  layoffs  began  about  a  half-doaen 
local  businesses  have  elooed  down.  Oroas  re- 
ceipte  tax  coUections  have  dropped  by 
almost  half.  Oaillour  aald.  forcing  a  reduc- 
ticm  of  village  employees  and  a  90  percent 
pay  cut  for  those  remaining. 

But  the  layoffs  alao  affected  the  town  of 
Taos.  26  miles  to  the  south  and  the  malor 
shopping  area  for  the  Enchanted  Circle. 
Businesspeople  who  catered  primarily  to 
local  residente  saw  their  recetpte  dropping 
from  five  to  ten  percent,  and  several  simply 
shut  their  doors. 

Preliminary  flgures  show  that  Taos 
County  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  27.4 
percent  during  1986.  according  to  Eddie 
Martines.  director  of  the  Taos  County  office 
of  the  New  Mexico  Employment  Security 
Department,  who  adds  that  he  sees  little  im- 
provement this  year.  Unemployment  insur- 
ance aK>licatlons  came  from  all  sectors  of 
the  economy,  Martinez  said,  and  particular- 
ly from  retail  industries. 

But  Martines  pointe  out  that  the  area  has 
traditionally  had  high  unemployment— the 
average  rate  from  1975  to  1985  was  16.0  per- 
cent "Our  only  industries,"  Martines  oan- 
ments.  "have  been  skiing,  tourism,  snd  Moly 
Mine,  snd  now  we  dont  have  Moly." 

Many  laid-off  Molycorp  workers,  whose 
families  have  lived  in  the  Taos  and  Questo 
areas  for  generations,  vowed  to  say  and  do 
anything  necessary  to  earn  a  living,  but 
most  of  those  who  had  come  for  the  high- 
paying  jobs— average  annual  salary  at  Moly- 
corp. had  been  $29.00O-slmply  packed  up 
and  left  leaving  a  glut  of  homes  that  cre- 
ated a  buyers'  maAet 

"Sales  volume  was  up  but  prices  in  stmie 
segmoite  of  the  market  were  lower,"  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Cowan  of  Taos,  whose  compa- 
ny, Mark  Cowan  and  Associates,  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  Consultants,  trac^  the 
area's  real  estate  market 

Prlcea  for  tract  homes  fell  the  most 
Cowan  says,  while  pueblo-style  houses  lost 
leas.  In  1965  the  average  selling  price  of  a 
Taos  area  home  was  $55.52  per  square  foot 
It  had  1.766  square  feet  and  sold  for  $92,700. 
By  the  following  year.  Cowan  says,  the  aver- 
age selling  price  had  Increased  slightly  to 
$58.98  per  square  foot  That  house  had 
1348  square  feet  and  sold  for  $101,000. 

Xaos  area  condominium  — iH"g  prices  de- 
creased from  an  average  of  $115.89  per 
square  foot  in  1965  to  $109.68  per  aquare 


foot  in  1966.  aooordtng  to  Cowan.  The  1985 
avwage  sale  was  705  square  feet,  for  a  aell- 
Ing  price  of  $81,700.  and  tai  1986  the  average 
iv«r'/»ftmiTiiiiin  aoid  waa  654  square  feet  and 
the  price  was  $71,700. 

Joel  Schanta,  broker  with  Rio  Orande 
Realty  of  Taos,  says  the  price  drop  was 
really  a  ccnrectlon.  adding.  "This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  16  years  Fve  been  to  Taoa  that 
you  can  buy  an  existing  home  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  building." 

While  thoee  who  purchased  houses  three 
or  four  years  ago  might  have  trouble  getting 
their  money  back,  Schanta  says  that  local 
wiHklng  people,  forced  by  inflated  prices  to 
roit  or  Uve  with  relaUves.  have  been  return- 
ing to  the  hnne  market  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  lower  prices  and  low  Interest  fl- 


Schanta's  ccunpany  is  selling  about  half 
full-time  residences  and  half  second  homes, 
he  says,  with  his  out-of-town  cllente  "a  wide- 
spread croas  section  of  people  from  all  parte 
of  the  country." 

Real  estate  broker  Norris  Rmnero,  of  Cen- 
tury 21  Norris  Romero  Realty  Inc.  of  Taos, 
says  (me-thlrd  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  she 
dealt  with  in  1986  were  frtmi  out  of  town, 
with  one-third  of  those  from  other  parte  of 
New  Mexico.  A  number  of  others,  she  said, 
came  from  California,  Kansss,  Nebraska, 
and  Illinois. 

While  existing  homes  are  selling  well,  al- 
though sometimes  at  lower  prices.  Cowan 
sees  a  serious  housing  glut  In  Angel  Fire,  es- 
pecially in  the  condmninlum  market 

Average  selling  price  of  sn  Angel  Fire  area 
condo  in  1985  was  $105.27  per  square  feet 
Cowan  says,  but  in  1986  average  selling 
price  was  $89.14  per  square  foot  The  1985 
average  sale  was  for  a  968-aquare-foot  cui- 
domlnlum  at  $101,900,  whUe  In  1086  the  av- 
erage condo  sold  was  884  square  feet  with  a 
price  of  $78,800. 

For  single-family  h(»nes  in  the  Angel  Fire 
area,  average  selling  price  in  1985  was  $66.30 
per  square  foot  That  home  was  1.781 
square  feet  and  sold  for  $121,000.  In  1086 
the  average  selling  price  was  $60.28  per 
square  foot  Conway  says,  for  a  1,711- 
square-foot  home  costing  $102,900. 

As  economics  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  suf- 
fered, the  demand  for  vacation  homes  in 
Angel  Fire  dropped.  Cowan  says,  but  con- 
struction continued.  He  adds  that  the  prob- 
lem was  compounded  by  a  large  number  of 
resale  properties  on  the  market 

Don  Borgeson,  executive  director  of  the 
Angel  Fire  Resort  Chamber  of  Cmnmerce, 
oommente  that  the  excess  number  of  homes 
and  omdcHnlnlimis  currently  on  the  market 
has  pretty  much  stopped  the  Angel  Fire 
construction  industry  in  ite  tracks,  and  he 
does  not  expect  to  see  sny  speculative  home 
building  this  year. 

And  B<»geson.  along  with  Angel  Fire 
mayor  James  Butts,  sees  the  drop  In  con- 
struction as  being  the  main  cause  of  a  popu- 
lation decline  tai  that  community. 

When  Angel  Fire  officially  became  New 
Mexico's  ninety-ninth  municipality  in  July 
1986,  ite  official  population  was  176,  Just  86 
more  than  the  150  required  for  taworpora- 
ticm.  But  this  q»tng  Butte  estimated  that 
there  were  only  about  120  full-time  resi- 
dente on  the  village's  167  aerea. 

Butts,  a  pharmacist  and  owner  of  the 
Angel  Fire  Mini-Mart  says  that  although 
his  store's  sales  are  up  about  ten  percent 
over  previous  years,  beer  sales  are  off  20  to 
25  percent  which  he  attrlbutca  to  bustaiess 
lost  by  construction  workers  who  would  pick 
up  a  six-pack  on  the  way  home. 


Although  construction  workos  may  be 
hard  to  find  in  Angel  Fire,  there  w«e 
plenty  of  skiers  this  past  winter. 

"Sklera-wise  we're  having  a  terrifk;  year." 
said  John  Mcintosh,  prealdent  of  Angel  Fire 
Croporation,  a  reaort  development  that  re- 
cently aold  to  Gary  Plante  of  Oorrales  and 
Ronald  Evans  of  Dallas.  Mcintosh  says  that 
whUe  northern  New  Mexico  has  been 
having  difficult  Umes.  Angel  Fire  has  been 
dotaig  well,  which  he  attributes  In  part  to 
Improvemmte  to  the  ski  area— last  year 
snowmaklng  was  increased  from  20  percent 
of  the  trails  to  60  perooit— and  because  of  a 
major  "t******  on  treating  visitors  rii^t 

"There's  a  positive  feeling  about  Angel 
Fire's  economy."  Borgeson  says,  "and  early 
figurea  bear  it  out"  Borgeson  adds  that  a 
good  ski  season  Is  usually  followed  by  a  good 
summer,  so  locsl  businesspeople  are  optlmls- 
Uc. 

Meanwhfle  in  Questa.  BCayor  Oaillour 
comments,  "Queste  Is  physically  in  the  En- 
chanted Circle  but  not  economlcaUy."  He 
says  that  in  the  past  the  community  has 
wanted  to  diversify  ite  economy  and  begin 
tourist-related  busineasce,  but  not  much 
happmed.  "With  Uie  closure  of  Molycorp," 
he  adds,  "we're  being  forced  into  it" 

First  step,  Oaillour  says,  will  be  construc- 
tion of  a  basic  utility  airport  scheduled  to 
begin  this  spring,  which  would  serve  Quests, 
Red  River,  and  Rio  Costilla  Ski  Area  at  the 
northern  edge  of  Taos  County.  Oalllour 
says  the  community  can  also  capitaliae  on 
ite  proximity  to  the  Red  River  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, Rio  Grande  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and 
the  rest  of  the  scenic  and  recreation  attrac- 
tions of  the  area. 

Comparison  of  gross  reoeipte  figures  show 
that  Colfax  County,  Taoa  County,  Red 
River,  and  Questas  are  all  down  for  1986, 
compared  to  1985,  but  the  Town  of  Taos 
showed  a  $3  million  Increase.  Local  officials 
say  they  cannot  yet  pinpoint  the  precise 
cause  but  they  believe  a  Wal-Mart  discount 
store,  opened  in  March  1986,  may  be  a 
factor. 

Although  small  businesses  have  been  hurt 
by  competition  from  Wal-Mart^-one  Taos 
appliance  and  furniture  store  blamed  Wal- 
Mart  when  it  shut  Ite  doors  last  summer— 
the  store  is  believed  to  be  bringing  shoppers 
into  the  area. 

Wal-Mart  saleaderks  say  they  serve 
people  from  all  over  northern  New  Mexico 
and  southern  Colorado,  as  well  as  touriste 
from  across  the  United  States,  snd  store 
manager  Ernest  Oarda  commento  that  Wal- 
Mart's  draw  is  that  it  carries  merchandise 
normally  limited  to  much  larger  communi- 
ties than  Taos,  snd  at  very  low  prices. 

In  addition  to  luring  shoppers  to  Taoa,  the 
store  punMJS  money  directly  into  the  cam- 
munlty.  Oarcta  says,  with  127  full-  and  part- 
time  employees  collecting  about  $600,000  in 
annual  wages. 

The  store's  first  year  in  the  Enchanted 
Circle  has  been  good.  Oarda  said,  with  offi- 
cials wtwittniiing  to  fine-tune  the  specific 
merchandise  selection  to  this  market  "I  see 
so  much  potential,"  he  adds.  "It  cant  help 
but  get  better." 

Taoa  mayor  liiwrmce  Santistevan  says 
the  town  had  held  \mtt  on  spending  plans 
last  year  because  of  predictions  of  falling 
revenues,  but  it  now  appears  "the  town  ia 
aotvent"  and  he  hopea  to  go  ahead  with  sev- 
eral important  projecta,  aimed  at  least 
partly  at  immoving  the  economy. 

A  study  is  being  done  this  year  on  pro- 
posed tanprovemento  at  the  Taos  Munidpal 
Airport  Santistevan  said,  adding  that  he 
hopea  a  longer  runway  can  be  in  place 


within  four  years.  The  town  is  alao  taking 
action  to  improve  traffic  flows,  not  cmly  to 
help  local  people  get  around,  but  alao  to 
booet  touriam  and  encourage  other  business- 
es to  locate  in  Taos. 

Town  government  is  working  with  the 
Taos  Coimty  Economic  Development  Corpo- 
ration. Santistevan  says,  and  the  Main 
Street  Project  which  is  a  Joint  effort  by  the 
town,  county  government  snd  local  busines- 
qteople.  The  Main  Street  opened  In  Janu- 
ary, and  director  Tom  Trujillo  says  he  had 
begun  working  with  local  business  owners, 
and  those  considering  starting  new  business- 
es, to  bdp  these  entoprises  mospo-. 

In  addition  to  providing  architectural  and 
toffhtTira^i  help  at  imitroving  appearance  of 
the  downtown  business  district  Trujillo 
says  he  has  begun  work  <m  a  data  bank  to 
compOe  economic  and  demographic  infor- 
mation that  will  be  available  to  business 
people  who  want  to  start  or  Improve  busl- 


"We  need  to  recapitalize  on  our  tourist  In- 
dustry," Trujillo  comments,  "but  we  don't 
want  an  overabundance  of  any  certain  type 
of  business— our  goal  is  to  make  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
the  service  industry." 

Martin  Romero,  president  of  Centinel 
Bank  of  Taos  and  also  president  of  the  Taos 
County  Economic  Develcvment  Corpora- 
tion, describes  the  Taos  area  economy  as 
"critic^ly  ill,"  although  not  terminal,  with 
continued  problems  expected  at  least 
through  the  summer. 

"It's  going  to  get  a  bit  worse  before  it  gete 
better,"  Romero  says,  but  adds  that  al- 
though he  is  seeing  savings  and  business  re- 
serves dwindling,  people  are  surviving  by 
going  back  to  subsistence  farming,  barter- 
ing, and  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  get 
by. 

Mfr"T»'*  Eckstrom,  executive  director  of 
the  Taos  Cotmty  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
says  that  whOe  overall  gross  recelpte  in  the 
Enchanted  Circle  are  sliding,  tourism  re- 
mains up,  with  Taos  County  accommoda- 
tions showing  a  32  percent  increase  in  re- 
celpte from  1985  to  1986.  The  word  from 
Taos  art  galleries,  she  says,  is  that  although 
Texans  are  still  coming  to  the  Enchanted 
Circle,  as  a  group  they  have  cut  back  on 
their  buying. 

Fortunately,  though,  visitors  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  East  Coast  have  beoi  filling  the 
gap,  and  Ms.  Eckstrom  expecte  that  Calif  or- 
nlans  will  socm  be  the  biggest  spenders  visit- 
ing the  area. 

Angel  Fire's  Mcintosh  says  increased  mar- 
keting has  helped  bring  touriste  from  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  even  Florida  to  the 
resort  and  he  adds  that  heavy  promotion  in 
Albuquerque  is  paying  off. 

Although  Red  River  is  Joining  the  rest  of 
the  Enchanted  Circle  in  trying  to  lure  tour- 
iste tai  from  outside  ite  traditional  markets, 
most  Red  Riverites  have  roote  in  Texas  or 
Oklahoma,  according  to  Red  River  Chamber 
of  Commerce  manager  Katy  Wallace. 

"New  Bfarkete  are  great"  Ms.  Wallace 
says,  "but  we'd  be  making  a  big  mistake  If 
we  abandoned  our  friends  and  families  hmk. 
home." 

Still,  she  says,  the  chamber  is  looking 
carefully  at  how  it  q>ends  ite  annual  $70,000 
to  $85,000  promotional  budget  and  wante  to 
target  southern  California.  Arizona,  and  Al- 
buquerque, as  well  ss  ite  traditional  mar- 
kete  "Texans  know  we're  here,"  she  adds. 
"There  are  peo^e  in  Albuquerque  who 
dont" 

Informal  surveys  indirat.e  that  Callfor- 
niana  and  visttors  from  the  East  Coast  have 


mttnat  spendtaig  habtta  Ms. 
says,  with  a  Calif  <»nlan  perhaps  buying  ten 
lithographs  whUe  the  Easterner  spends  the 
lame  amount  of  money  on  one  orlglnaL 

Dave  Showalter,  a  former  Taoa  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prealdent  who  with 
his  wife  Lis  operates  three  small  Taos  busi- 
nesses, credite  promotion  In  new  markete 
with  keeping  tourism  healthy. 

His  Coyote  Pottery  shop  and  Tesoros  de 
las  Americas  are  doing  well  compared  to 
previous  years,  Showalter  saya,  but  his  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken,  which  derives  about  60 
percent  of  ite  business  from  viaitaca.  waa  flat 
from  1985  to  1986.  However,  Showalter  says 
he  is  seeing  more  people  stopping  for  a 
bu^et  of  chicken  to  take  hmtit  to  thdr 
motel  rooms,  sometimes  to  go  with  a  bottle 
of  expensive  champagne. 

The  sU  industry  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  entire  Enchanted  Circle,  and  local 
ski  areas  have  made  large  investmento  the 
past  few  years  In  snowmaklng  equipment  to 
keep  the  skiing  good  even  when  nature  does 
notcoopeiMe. 

Taos  Ski  Valley's  Ernie  Blake  says  his 
resort  with  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $X5 
million,  provides  from  350  to  400  Jobs  during 
the  ski  season  and  about  70  at  other  ttmea. 
There  are  also  from  250  to  300  additional 
Jobs  at  Taoe  Ski  Valley  lodgea,  shops,  and 
restaurante  not  connected  to  Taso  Ski 
Valley.  Inc.  Angel  Fire  Corporation  has  an 
azmual  payroll  of  $3.6  million,  and  Red 
River  Ski  Area  pay  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  wages  annually. 

With  an  estimated  35  to  SO  art  galleries  in 
the  Taos  area,  plus  several  muaeums  and 
active  performing  arte  groups,  art  is  big 
business. 

The  non-profit  Taos  Art  Association,  now 
in  ite  thirty-fourth  year,  opoatea  the  Taos 
Community  Auditorium  and  Stables  Art 
Cmter.  During  1986  more  than  16,000 
people  attended  evmte  at  the  audltmtum 
and  an  equal  number  viewed  exhibtte  at  the 
Stables,  according  to  TAA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors president  Stan  Crawford.  In  addltlan  to 
58  live  performances  in  the  auditorium.  Just 
over  one  per  week,  there  were  66  movie 
showings  during  the  year. 

The  1986  budget  was  $140,000,  of  which 
more  than  $46,000  went  for  staff  salaries. 
Much  of  the  rest  was  also  kept  in  the  com- 
munity as  artistic  and  production  costa 
Crawford  adds,  and  this  does  not  count  com- 
missions paid  to  artiste  on  Uie  sale  of  their 
works  and  admissions  income  of  those  rent- 
ing the  auditorium. 

"Arte  organizations  dont  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  anyone  in  terms  of  monetary 
contributions  to  the  community."  according 
to  Milllcent  Rogers  Museum  director  Art 
Wolf. 

SpedallKlng  in  NaUve  American  and  His- 
panic art  and  artifacts,  Milllcent  Rogers 
Museum  has  an  annual  budget  of  $350,000, 
acoortUng  to  Wolf,  with  annual  payroll  for 
ite  14  employees  of  about  $250,000. 

Tisa  Oabriel  executive  director  of  the 
New  Mexico  Arte  Division,  commente  that 
there  Is  not  another  community  in  the  state 
that  has  as  many  art  galleries  for  ite  siae  as 
Taos,  but  she  adds  that  the  art  bustneas 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

"Communities  like  Taos  which  have  his- 
torically had  a  signlfleant  arte  cblony  need 
to  woA  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  sup- 
porte  and  cares  for  that  artistic  resource," 
she  says,  adding  that  f  w  a  community  such 
as  Taos,  "Investing  in  the  arte  can  be  one  of 
the  most  cost-eff  ecUve  ways  to  Improve  the 
local  economy." 
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throvtoat  tlM  mdted  States  with  aa  eoi- 
^  OB  M«f«  Mexloo.  Odotado.  and  AilH>- 
sold  over  100.000  shirts  last  year  and 


Warn  In  Its  fourth  year,  the  oompany  has 
ten  MuilojiiM.  exdndliw  Ross  and  bis  wife. 
[  In  Rod  Rtver  and  he  has  f  our  sales- 
_^  three  statea.  His  Mosest  head- 
( Mya,  to  ftakdiiw  the  proper  work- 
fane,  but  he  adds,  'That  would  be  true  in 
Itown." 

CIrde  twifc*—  and  govem- 
acree  that  hard  work  is  going 
to  be  noodort  to  put  th^  economics  on 
straw  foottnci.  but  they  also  say  they  are 
milliiitollr  they  win  be  sedng  results  of  their 
ItfMC*  within  the  next  few  years. 

Ondual  growth  to  psedleted  for  Taos  by 
Mayor  Ssnttotevan.  who  said  that  planning 
for  **««t  growth  will  be  critical  for  Taos' 
future.  CMMoltant  Cowan  sees  the  Taos 
ana  attnettiv  *  gtcalfr  number  of  retirees, 
and  developing  an  older  population  than 
the  nattaaal  average. 

In  Aiwel  PIre,  Mayw  Butts  comments. 
"Our  major  Industry  to  tourism  and  it's 
goliw  to  nmaln  that  way,"  and  be  adds  that 
he  secB  a  great  potential  for  increasing  the 
sumBMT  tourist  trade. 

Red  River  mayor  Harold  Toung  sees 
steady  growth  for  hto  community,  and  de- 
spite phyT«^'  llmitatV*"  on  its  size  set  by 
National  Forest  boundaries  Young  says  Red 
Rtver  has  the  potential  and  resources  to 
double  In  populatlan.  However,  be  adds  that 
he  snd  other  businesses  and  government 
1(11(11  n  are  paying  dose  sttentlcm  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  three  year  survey  of  Red  River 
vtotton.  Toung  says.  "The  general  consen- 
sus was  to  ke9  Red  tOmt  the  nice  little 
\  town  It  to." 


OoonBAiiaii  THB  KxT  TO  Eooiroiac 

iMpaOVBBRT 

(ByDonlAine) 

Maybe  It  took  the  shutdown  of  the  En- 
.i^nkmA  ctrde's  major  employer,  maybe  it 
was  that  bad  snow  year  when  skiers  stayed 
home,  or  maybe  It  was  hard  times  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  that  cut  Into  the  Red  River, 
Taos  and  Angd  Fbe  tourist  trade. 

Whatever  It  took,  the  Knehanted  Clrde  to 
not  only  looUng  ahead  and  hoping  for 
better  times,  it  to  doing  something  to  guar- 
antee that  it  happens. 

"miere  to  man  cooperation  in  the  busi- 
yyf^  community  than  rve  ever  seen  In 
Ttes."  commenU  Msrtin  Romero,  a  Taos 
iMttve  who  to  president  of  Centinel  Bank 
^^  alio  leads  the  Taos  County  Komomlc 
Development  Corp.  One  major  goal  of  the 
corporation  to  to  unify  the  many  groups  and 
government  bodlea  that  have  been  striving 
to  toapion  the  Taos  area's  economy,  and 
ban  r""**^"—  looked  upon  each  other  as 
rtvato  rather  than  partners. 

Tbe  fltatth's  Supermarket  chain  had  a 
large  vacant  buQdliw  after  constnictltm  of  a 
new  store,  and  late  In  1006  agreed  to  lease  n 
to  the  frjMwtto  Devdopment  Corp.  for  five 
years,  at  $1  per  year.  Romero  says  early 
piMM  ean  for  vttum  the  building  te  house  an 
itor  program,  to  help  smaD  local  busl- 
I  get  o<f  the  ground,  and  he  hopes  thto 


hiflnHiM  at  least  one  small  manufacturing 

firm.  _. 

Tbe  corporation  to  also  working  with  Taos 

County  and  Town  of  Taos  governments  on 
the  Main  Street  Project,  a  downtown  revi- 
I^iIIimMm.  pstigram  designed  to  not  only  im- 
prove the  physical  appearance  of  the  down- 
town bustaieai  district,  but  also  help 
buslneavMople  operate  more  effldently.  and 
In  the  long  run  Increase  their  profits. 

All  three  Enchanted  Circle  chambers  of 
commerce  have  been  cooperating  as  never 
before  to  lure  tourists  to  the  Clrde,  and  aU 
three  are  trying  to  expand  their  i»t>motion 
bases  to  attract  tourists  from  dlferent  geo- 
graphic areas. 

Local  sU  resorte  have  aU  dramatically  in- 
creased snowmaking  equiimient,  to  carry 
them  through  dry  years,  and  thto  past 
winter  began  a  new  program  offering  Aiers 
a  package  price  on  skiing  Taos,  Angd  Fire, 
and  Red  River.  Angel  Fire  Corp-  president 
John  Mcintosh  comments  that  thto  gives 
Bklers  a  chance  to  experience  each  of  the  ski 
resorts  during  a  one-weA  visit,  and  he  adds, 
"Our  goal  has  to  be  increasing  the  number 
of  skiers  coming  to  northern  New  Mexico." 
A  free  shuttle  bus  takes  skiers  around  the 
Enchanted  Cirde,  and  Mcintosh  says  thto 
will  help  all  the  communities  by  giving  visi- 
tors a  more  varied  and  enjoyable  ski  vaca- 
tion. There  to  also  talk  of  making  the  bus  a 
year-round  venture. 

Angel  Fire  Corp.  has  gross  revenues  of  $18 
to  $30  million  annually.  Mcintosh  says,  and 
hopes  for  growth  of  10  to  12  percent  per 
year.  He  adds.  "Once  tbe  Texas  market 
comes  back,  I  think  we'll  really  boom." 

Taos  Ski  Valley,  which  always  has  the 
most  snow  in  tbe  Enchanted  Clrde  because 
of  its  elevation,  has  been  fine-tuning  its  ap- 
eratlon,  according  to  (werator  Ernie  Blake, 
and  thto  summer  plans  to  work  on  day  skier 
facilities.  Blake  commented  that  TSV,  now 
in  its  thirty-third  year,  to  not  looking  for 
gruid  devdopment  at  thto  point,  but  he  to 
confident  of  slow  steady  growth. 

Another  40  acres  of  skiing  will  be  available 
at  Red  River  Ski  Area  within  the  next  year 
or  two,  according  to  manager  Drew  JudycU, 
who  said  the  section  being  opened  to  higher 
than  anything  now  available  at  Red  River 
and  will  have  absolutely  great  snow. 

Red  River,  already  a  mecca  for  winter  and 
summer  tourists,  to  working  to  Increase  busi- 
ness in  the  f  sll.  according  to  chamber  man- 
ager Katy  Wallace,  who  said  more  q>ecial 
evente  are  being  planned  and  the  beauty  of 
a  northern  New  Mexico  fall  emphastaed. 
She  also  sees  tbe  new  White  Wind  Golf 
Course,  scheduled  to  open  in  late  summer 
1988,  Bs  attracting  more  visitors. 

BUI  Oill,  who  was  preddoit  of  the  Red 
River  golf  course  committee  that  helped  get 
the  plans  rolling,  says  the  250-acre  project, 
located  at  9,000  feet  elevation,  will  be  the 
highest  golf  course  in  the  United  States. 
There  wQl  be  nine  boles,  he  says,  but  18  sep- 
arate tee  boxes.  Developers  are  selltng  350 
home  dtes,  and  a  pro  shop  snd  dub  house 
are  also  tai  the  works. 

Golf  to  »»■"  on  the  minds  of  business  lead- 
ers to  Taos,  with  several  projecU  to  the 
planning  stages.  A  feasibility  test  to  being 
done  thto  spring  to  see  if  enou^  people  are 
totereated  to  buying  lots  around  an  18-hole 
ntwHipinmhip  course  just  southwost  of 
Taoa,  according  to  project  developer  Steve 
Natelaon.  Lots,  which  will  be  from  .0  to  .7 
acreas  each.  wQl  sell  for  $40,000,  Natelson 
said,  ait'W^g  that  he  hopes  construction  can 
begto  early  to  1988. 

Golfers  throughout  the  Enchanted  Clrde 
have  been  traveling  to  Angel  Fire,  the  near- 


est local  course,  and  developers  say  golf 
couraes  to  Taoa  and  Red  Rtver  will  help 
each  of  these  wwimnnitles  attract  conven- 
tions and  additional  tourists.  Angel  Fire's 
Mflnt*^**  adds  that  new  courses  wOl  not  be 
oompetltkm  tat  Angel  Fire,  but  will  attract 
a  greater  number  of  golfers  who,  like  skiers, 
want  to  experience  all  the  Enchanted  Clrde 
has  to  offer. 

B  oo-iT-Tomsnr  citt  tocts 

SAMDIA  MOOHTAnrS  TOUX 

(4-8  hours.  45-166  mfles) 
Picnic  spots,  hiking  trails,  and  scenic 
vistas  abound  to  the  Sandla  Mountains  cast 
of  Albuquerque.  Load  yotu-  camera  and  grab 
a  Jacket;  the  mffiintn'T"  average  10-15  de- 
greea  cooler  than  the  dty. 

Begto  by  driving  east  on  1-40  toto  Tljeras 
(Sdmors)  Canyon.  Over  thto  historic  route 
passed  Indian  traders.  '49ers,  and  scores  of 
early  setUers.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Al- 
buquerque had  many  anxious  nunnents 
during  the  full  moon  to  Septonber  (the 
"Comanche  Moon")  when  fierce  Comanche 
raiding  parties  would  sweep  down  from  thto 
canyon  to  attadi  the  valley  settlemente  and 
carry  off  the  harvest 

The  mountains  on  your  left  (north),  are 
the  Sandla  (Watermelon)  Mountains.  On 
your  ri^t  are  the  Mansano  (Apple)  Moun- 
tains. The  Spanish  gave  the  Sandias  their 
name  because  of  the  watermdon-plnk  glow 
the  moimtatos  take  on  at  sunset 

The  mato  mass  of  the  Sandla  Mountains 
to  granite,  with  layers  of  limestone  on  top. 
it^awy  fossito  Can  be  seen  to  the  limestone, 
which  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea 
that  covered  the  entire  United  States.  The 
San^*"  now  represent  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  their  original  siie,  the  rest  having 
eroded  away  over  millions  of  years. 

Leave  1-40  at  exit  175,  labded  Cedar  Crest 
and  TUeras.  The  exit  forks.  For  hiking  maps 
and  other  information  about  the  national 
forest  lands  to  the  Sandias.  f oUow  the  arrow 
leading  to  Tljeras  and  NM  14  South.  The  "H- 
Jeras  ranger  sUtion  will  be  on  your  left 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  exit  and  to  open 
8:30  ajn.-S  pjn.  daily. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  stop  at  the  ranger 
station,  follow  the  exit's  left  fork  which 
curves  tmder  1-40.  Tou  are  now  heading 
north  on  NM  14. 

As  you  drive  north,  you  will  pass  through 
Cedar  Crest,  a  small  community  nestled 
among  plnon  and  Juniper-covered  hUls. 
Many  Cedar  Crest  residents  woik  to  Albu- 
queroue,  returning  to  tbe  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  mmintain'  to  the  evening. 

Conttoue  north  aa  NM  14  to  its  Junction 
with  NM  166.  Turn  left  (west)  on  NM  165 
and  start  watching  for  your  perfect  picnic 
spot  Many  spoto  have  grllto  and  tables  and 
are  visible  from  the  road.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
turn  off  the  highway  onto  the  numerous 
side  roads.  The  majority  are  weU  mato- 
tained  and  usually  lead  to  more  shdtered 
picnic  mots. 

As  you  enter  tbe  Cibola  National  Forest 
you  will  notice  a  change  to  vegetation.  Pine, 
tjspea  "»«<  mountai"  msiple  blend  with 
Douglas  fir  and  spruce.  Albuqiieroxie  to  to 
the  Upper  Sonoran  Desert  where  rainfall 
averages  less  than  10  inches  per  year.  The 
Baw"y  provide  a  welcome  ccmtrast  and 
you  wOl  find  four  of  the  earth's  sevm  life 
sones  here.  The  Hudsonian  Forest  Ztme 
with  Its  mruce  and  fir  trees  to  the  highest 
and  wettest  life  sone  to  the  Sandias  Annual 
precipitation  there  to  38-40  Inchea.  and 
snowfall  averages  111  Inches. 


Continuing  west  on  NM  165,  you  will  soon 
reach  the  Sandla  Peak  SU  Area.  NM  165 
oonttoues  to  NM  536  and  Sandto  Crest 
(10,678  feet).  The  road  to  the  C:rest  to  weU- 
paved.  On  a  dear  day,  you  can  easily  see  for 
a  radius  of  100  mOes  from  Sandla  Crest.  The 
total  viewing  area  covers  about  15,000 
square  miles. 

If  driving  to  the  crest  of  the  Sandias  to  not 
your  idea  of  fun,  ride  to  the  top  of  10,360- 
foot  Sandla  Park  during  the  simmier 
months  (Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day)  on 
the  chalrllft  at  Sandla  Peak  Ski  Area.  The 
lift  to  7,000  feet  long,  and  it  takes  about  fif- 
teen mtoutes  to  reach  the  top.  There  to  fine 
dining  at  the  peak,  with  a  spectacular  view 
of  the  dty.  The  peak  restaurant  can  only  be 
reached  by  taking  either  tbe  chalrllft  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountato  or  the 
Sandla  Peak  Tram  from  Albuquerque  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  Tbe 
Suidla  chalrllft  only  operates  until  4:30 
pjoa.,  however,  so  if  dinner  at  tbe  peak  to 
what  you  had  to  mtod.  you  should  plan  to 
get  there  by  taking  the  Sandla  Peak  Tram 
from  Albuquerque. 

Many  kinds  of  »"«'«»'■  live  to  the  Sandias: 
Rocky  Mountato  bighorn  sheep,  mule  deer, 
black  bear,  mountato  lion,  coyotes,  skunks, 
porcuptoes,  squirreto,  chipmunks,  bats, 
shrews,  and  dose  to  200  different  Unds  of 
birds.  Hiking  trails  lead  along  the  Oest 
ridge.  In  spring,  stunmer,  and  fall  the  wild- 
flowers  are  heavenly. 

Tou  can  return  to  Albuquerque  the  same 
way  you  came,  or  you  can  take  one  of  two 
side  trips.  The  first  alternative,  if  your  vehi- 
de  to  suitable,  to  to  return  to  the  Junction  of 
NM  165  and  NM  536.  There  you  will  take 
the  dirt  portion  of  NM  165  north  to  Las 
Huertas  picnic  ground.  En  route,  you  will 
pass  Sandla  Cave,  where  tbe  artifacts  of 
Sandal  Man  (20,000  B.C.)  were  found.  The 
cave  to  visible  from  the  road  as  a  large  hole 
with  yellow  stato  around  it  high  to  the  lime- 
stone cliff  to  the  right  NM  165  totersects 
with  1-25  west  of  Pladtas. 

The  second  sltemattve  to  to  return  to  the 
Junction  of  NM  165  and  NM  14  North  (left) 
through  the  gold  and  silver  mining  ghost 
towns  of  Golden.  Madrid,  and  Cerrillos.  NM 
14  Joins  1-25  Just  five  miles  south  of  Santo 
Pe. 

HATIVX  AMXRICAir  CUI.TUKK  TOUB 

(4-6  hours,  40-60  miles) 

New  Mexico  was  home  to  some  of  the 
most  andent  people  to  North  America 
(Sandla  Man— 30,000  B.C.,  Folsom  IiCan— 
8.000  B.C.).  By  1000  AJ>.  the  Native  Ameri- 
can people  of  New  Mexico  had  devdoped 
ccHnplex  cultures  with  multlstoried  dwell- 
ings, solar  observatories,  a  system  of  roads, 
and  extensive  trade. 

Albuquerque  offers  a  marvelous  tbur  op- 
portunity that  follows  the  devdopment  of 
Native  American  culture  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  fnxn  pre-history  to  the  present 
Start  at  the  Indian  Petroglypb  State  Park 
<m  Albuquerque's  west  side,  where  five  ex- 
tinct volcanos  stand  silhouetted  against  the 
sky. 

For  thoussnds  of  years,  hunting  parties 
camped  at  the  base  of  the  lava  flow,  chip- 
ping more  than  10.000  petroglyphs  toto  the 
rocks  to  their  qjare  time.  No  camping  to  al- 
lowed, but  picnic  shelters  snd  water  are 
avaOahle.  Four  walking  trails,  from  easy  to 
modoatdy  difficult  wind  through  the  pe- 
troglypbs. 

Petroglyidi  Park  to  on  Unser  Boulevard 
NW.  at  the  foot  of  the  lava  flow.  The  park  to 
open  from  9  am.  to  5  pjn.  September 
through  March,  and  from  10  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 


April  through  August  Closed  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  No  admission  charge. 

From  Petroglypb  Park,  conttoue  north  on 
Coors  Road  past  the  lovely  campus  of  the 
Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
through  the  farming  community  of  Corrales 
to  Coronado  State  Monument  The  Monu- 
ment preserves  the  ruins  of  Kuaoa  Pueblo, 
where  the  Spanish  explorer  Coronado  to 
thought  to  have  q>ent  the  wtoter  of  1540-41 
while  looking  for  seven  fabled  dUes  of  gold, 
which  he  never  found. 

In  addition  to  extensive  ruins  and  an  ex- 
cellent totopretive  trail,  visitors  can  enter  a 
restored  Uva  (sacred  ceremonial  chamber- 
normally  off  limlte  to  non-Indians).  Thto 
kiva  to  unusual  because  of  many  layers  of 
PBjnMTipt  discovered  on  its  walls.  Some  of 
these  are  r^roduced  to  the  Uva,  while  the 
origlnato  hang  to  the  Visitors  Center.  Here 
tbe  Sandla  Mountains  and  the  majestic  Rio 
Grande  offer  their  best  profile  to  photogra- 
phers. 

Coronado  Monument  to  open  9  ajn.-5  pjn. 
daily,  dosed  on  state  holidays.  Admission: 
$1  adults,  50<  children  sges  7-18. 

Return  to  Albuquerque  via  US  85  and  NM 
194.  Much  of  thto  route  follows  the  Camino 
Real  (Royal  Road),  linking  the  pueblos  and 
their  attendant  Spanish  settiements  with 
Chihuahua  to  Old  Mexico.  The  route  leads 
through  some  of  the  loveliest  of  Rio  Grande 
Valley  real  estate  beneath  which  some  15 
pueblos  lie  unexcavated.  Back  to  Albuquer- 
que, visit  the  striking  Indian  Pueblo  Cultur- 
al C^enter  (2401  12th  Street  NW).  The 
Center,  echoing  tbe  design  of  Pueblo 
Bonlto— high  potot  of  Chaoo  culture  archi- 
tecture (1100  AX).)— exhlblte  the  best  arts 
and  crafte  from  all  of  New  Mexico's  10  pueb- 
los, along  with  toterpretive  displays.  Indian 
dances  are  held  on  many  weekends  during 
tbe  summer.  The  Center  also  houses  a  gift 
shop  and  a  delightful  restaurant  spedallx- 
ing  to  Native  American-style  cooktog. 

The  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  to 
open  Monday-Saturday  from  0  ajn.  to  6 
pjo.,  Sunday  from  10  ajn.  to  6  pjn.  during 
the  summer.  (Hosed  Sundays  to  wtoter.  Ad- 
mission: $2.50  adults,  $1.50  senior  dtizens, 
$1  students. 

Optional:  Finally,  for  a  visit  to  a  contem- 
porary, living  Indian  pueblo  take  1-35  south 
to  Ideto  Pueblo.  Isleto  has  one  of  the  oldest 
mission  churches  to  the  Southwest  the 
church  of  San  Antonio  (1613-1630  AJ}.). 
The  Pueblo  also  runs  a  thriving  water  recre- 
ation area.  Ideto  Lakes. 

Picture-taking  to  restricted  to  buildings 
(not  people  to  the  plaaa  area,  which  can  oe 
approached  frcmi  dther  NM  47  or  NM  85. 
Ideto  Lakes  Water  Recreation  Area  to  ap- 
proached by  NM  47  only  (take  the  Broad- 
vray  exit  from  1-25).  Pidnc  and  camping  fa- 
cilities are  available  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  State  fishing  licenses  are  not  required 
If  a  Pueblo  fishing  permit  to  purchased. 

Ideto  Pueblo  to  open  during  daylight 
hours,  and  Ideto  Lakes  Water  Recreation 
Area  to  open  from  6  ajn.  to  9  pjn.  daOy. 

SCIDICS/ntCBHOLOGT  TOUH 

(5  hours,  30  miles) 

Explore  an  Ice  Age  cave,  stsnd  inside  a 
volcano,  or  ride  a  dinosaur  all  at  the  New 
Mexico  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1801 
Mountato  Road  NW.  The  Museum  to  open 
10  ajn.-5  pjn.  dally,  extended  hours  during 
the  summer.  Admission:  $2  adults,  $1JM  sen- 
iors. $1  children  ages  3-12. 

When  you  leave  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  follow  Mountato  Road  east  to 
Lomas.  A  right  on  University  and  a  left  on 
Grand  puto  you  on  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  campus. 


Hundreds  of  colMful  minerala.  meteorttas, 
and  fossito  are  on  display  at  UNM's  Muas 
umsof  Getdogy  and  MeteorttloB.  Located  jn 
Northrup  Hall  on  Tale  Boulevard.  UMM 
xampiM  the  museums  are  open  8  ajn.-6  pjB. 
BIooday-Friday.  Meteorttles  Museum  dosed 
noon-1  pjn.  There  to  no  »^*™*— **»»  charge. 

Next  follow  Central  Avenue  east  to  Wyo- 
ming Boulevard  and  the  gate  of  Klrtland 
Air  Force  Base.  Klrtland  Ban  to  home  fa* 
the  National  Atomic  Museum.  In  addttlan  to 
diq>lays  on  the  devdopment  of  atomic 
energy,  tbe  Museum  demonstrates  the 
latest  to  all  kinds  of  energy  reaeanrh 

One  of  the  most  impressive  energy  experi- 
ments to  the  nearby  "Power  Tower"  south 
of  the  MuKum— an  enormous  solar  coDeo- 
tor  using  acres  of  mirrors  trained  on  a  potot 
at  the  top  of  a  concrete  tower.  A  chamber  of 
molten  salt  recdves  the  ll^t  focused  there, 
converting  it  to  heat. 

The  National  Atomic  Museum  to  open  9 
ajn.-5  pjn.  dally.  Tours  of  the  Power  Tower 
are  available  from  1  to  3  pjn.  Monday- 
Friday.  There  to  no  admission  charge  for 
either  facility. 

Proceed  east  on  Ontral  Avenue  to  Tram- 
way Road  and  turn  north  (left).  Tramway 
Road  will  take  you  to  the  world's  longest 
continuous  tramway,  the  Sandla  Peak 
Tram.  Built  with  the  aid  of  helioopters.  the 
tram  boasts  the  world's  longest  unsupported 
span  over  Domingo  Baca  Canyon. 

A  ride  on  the  Sandla  Peak  Tram  whl^s 
you  2.7  miles  up  to  10,360-foot  Sandia  Peak. 
passing  through  four  of  the  earth's  seven 
life  sones  on  the  way.  In  Mdogle  terms,  thto 
to  the  equlvalmt  of  going  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska  to  20  mtoutea.  The  Sandto  Peak 
Tram  operates  from  9  am.  to  10  pjn.  every 
day  from  Manorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.  After 
Labor  Day,  hours  are  from  9  ajn.  to  9  pjn. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday,  9 
ajn.-10  pjn.  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  5-9 
pjn.  Wednesday.  For  more  information.  caQ 
298-8518. 

KATUXXTOUa 

(5  hours,  25  miles) 

Start  at  the  Rio  Grande  Zoological  Park. 
903  Tenth  Street  SW.  The  Rio  Grande  Zoo 
to  the  largest  soo  to  New  Mexico  and  fea- 
tures many  naturalised  habitats.  Including 
an  African  savaimah.  a  tropical  rato  forest 
primate  island,  lobo  woods,  and  an  experi- 
mental birds  of  prey  aviary. 

The  Zoo  to  open  from  9  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
dally.  Admission:  $4  adults,  $1.50  seniors 
and  children  ages  3-11. 

After  vldting  the  Zoo,  follow  Tenth  Street 
north  to  Lead  and  turn  left  A  right  on  14th 
Street  and  a  left  on  Mo<mtaln  Road  bring 
you  to  the  New  Mexico  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  Museum  to  open  10  ajn.-5  pjo. 
daily,  extended  hours  during  the  summer. 
Admission:  $2  adults.  $1.00  seniors.  $1  chO- 
dren  sges  3-11. 

The  next  stop  to  the  Rk>  Grande  Nature 
Outer  State  PariL  Located  on  the  oast  bonk 
of  the  Rio  Grande  off  Candelaria  Road,  the 
Nature  Onter  presores  the  wildlife  of  the 
bompue,  or  oottonwood  grovm  slong  the 
river.  The  Visitor's  Center,  built  partially 
under  ground,  houses  exhIUte  on  the  ecolo- 
gy, geology,  snd  htotory  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Outside,  nature  paths  be^on. 

The  Rio  Grande  Nature  Center  to  open 
from  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn.  dally.  Admission:  $1 
per  vehlde. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  Nature  Center, 
follow  Rio  Grande  Boulevard  north  to  Cor- 
rales Road.  Watch  for  New  Mextoo's  state 
bird,  the  roodrunner.  Roadrunnen  are  fr»- 
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qantty  na  eraaliw  Rio  Onnde  Boalewd 
orinnniiic  alone  tlM  ditaiaB. 

rtOMUrt  aut  pMt  tha  Bion  If ur  Indtan 
MmtUt  to  ttM  foot  of  the  Sandla  ICountataw 
for  a  ride  on  ttio  aandia  Peak  Tramway. 
Xiie  a.T-iiiile  tram  ride  takea  you  through 
four  of  the  eaithl  aaven  Ufa  aonea.  In  bk>- 
logle  tanna.  thia  to  the  equivalent  of  lotaic 
from  Mffirt^"  to  Alaaka  to  M  mtnutea.  WOd- 
Uf  e  audi  aa  mule  deer  aad  and  Rocky  ICoun- 
taln  Mghem  aheep  ean  minetliiw  be  aeen 
on  the  dopea  btfofw  the  noiaeleai  tram  car. 

TtM  aandia  Faak  Tram  operatea  from  9 
am.  to  !•  PJB.  dally  tnm  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  After  labor  Day.  the  Tram  op- 
«m  9  am.  to  •  pm.  on  Monday. 
,  Thuraday.  and  Sunday.  9  ajn.-10 
Mday  and  Baturday,  and  5-9  pjn. 
Wcdnaaday.  MOney-aavlnc  packagee  are 
available  whldi  indode  dinner  at  the  excel- 
lent Hl^  nnanoe  reataurant  on  Sandia 
nak.  For  more  Information,  dial  396-8518. 


iTOua 
(4-«  hoota,  11  mUea) 

Albuqaeniue'a  tlrat  "ahopping  center"  was 
(Md  Town  Flaa.  irtiere  the  Spanlah  VlDa  de 
San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque  waa  founded  In 
1106  (the  firat  "r"  in  Alburquerque  has 
■inoe  been  dropped).  The  19tb  century 
abode  buQdinai  surrounding  the  Plasa 
abound  with  reataurants,  boutiques  and  gal- 
lerlea.  Uhlque.  handcrafted  Jewelry,  cloth- 
ing, fine  art,  and  folk  art  are  found  In  abun- 
dance. Moat  shops  in  Old  Town  open  at  10 
mm  dally.  The  larger  shops  on  the  Plaaa 
stay  open  untfl  9  pjn.,  although  many  of 
the  mailer  shops  away  from  the  Pla»  cloae 
earlier. 

The  beautiful,  subterranean  First  Flaaa 
Qalerla  at  Third  Street  and  Tljeras  Avenue 
Is  another  delightful  shopping  environment. 
Fine  «^i«*hh»g.  intriguing  gifts.  Imported 
arts,  erafta.  and  food  items,  as  well  as  excel- 
lent reataurants  Une  the  airy  galleries.  Most 
shops  in  the  First  Flaaa  Oalerla  are  open 
from  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn.  Monday-Saturday. 

Mew  Mezkxfs  two  largest  shopping  cen- 
ters are  located  along  Louisiana  Boulevard, 
between  I-M  and  Menaul  Boulevard  HE. 
Wliiroek  Center,  located  next  to  1-40. 
hoiMea  100  stores  of  all  ktnda,  inchidtng  J.C. 
Pamey.  Moatgoaery  Ward,  and  Dillard's.  A 
ftiMi  boM,  two  banka.  a  movie  theatre,  and  a 
wide  range  o<  reatauranto  are  aU  adjacent  to 
WInrock.  Most  stores  are  open  10  ajn.-9 
pm  Monday-Friday,  10  ajn.-6  pjn.  Satur- 
day, and  noon-5  pjn.  Sunday. 

Coranado  Center,  at  the  comer  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Menaul  houaea  147  specialty  shops, 
faahlon  boutiquea,  reatauranta,  and  depart- 
ment stores,  hy^iKWwg  Broadway  Southwest, 
Ooldwatera.  Mervyn's.  and  Sears.  Most 
stores  are  open  10  ajn-9  pjn.  Monday- 
Friday.  10  ajn.-6  pm.  Saturday,  and  noon-S 


Theae  are  by  no  meana  the  only  attractive 
fftt<ffdwtg  areaa  in  Albuquerque.  There  are 
hmtdreds  more  interesting  shops  and  shop- 
ping areaa  «read  throughout  the  dty.  For 
more  information  caU  the  Albuqiierque 
Convention  and  Visttors  Bureau,  243-3696.« 


PRINCE  OSOROE8  COUNTY  18 
"AU.  AMERICAN"  COMBCUNITY 

•  llr.  8ARBANE8.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  only  a  few  of  our  Nation's 
truly  outatandlns  communities  are 
eboaeo  for  the  prectlgious  designation 
of  "All-Amerlean"  by  the  National 
CMC  League.  This  year  eight  ocmimu- 
nttlea  woo  this  coveted  award,  includ- 


ing only  one  county.  Prince  Georges 
County.  MD. 

Located  adjacent  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Prince  Georges  County  is 
Maryland's  most  populous  county  and 
includes  some  of  our  State's  moat  his- 
toric locations  as  well  as  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  exciting  technological 
facilities.  Home  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  smaU  farmers  and 
cfunmuters.  Prince  Georges  Coimty 
truly  repreeents  the  great  diversity  of 
Maryland  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  great  place  to  live. 

Prince  Georges  countians  should 
take  great  pride  in  this  national 
honor.  County  Executive  Parris  Glen- 
dening.  the  members  of  the  county 
council,  all  the  mayors,  and  city  coun- 
cil members  have  woiiied  closely  with 
community,  civic,  religious,  business, 
and  labor  leaders  to  Insure  that  the 
county  continues  to  grow  and  prosper 
and  provide  all  the  people  of  the 
county  with  a  wonderful  place  to  live 
and  woi^ 

Mr.  President.  I  know  all  Maryland- 
ers  are  proud  of  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty's recognition  as  an  "All  American 
Community."  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Poet  noting  this 
accomplishment  be  printed  in  the 
Rigors. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  30, 1987] 

Aix-AmsicAii  Phimcx  Obobois 
Maybe  now— having  won  a  coveted  nation- 
al award  as  one  of  the  best  places  to  live  In 
the  country— the  great  county  of  Prince 
Oeorges  will  get  the  respect  it  deserves  from 
all  its  neighbors  around  the  region.  Prince 
Georges  is  one  of  eight  communities  around 
the  country,  and  the  only  county,  to  be 
named  "Ail-American"  by  the  National 
Civic  League  (formerly  the  National  Munici- 
pal League).  Though  there's  no  money  for 
winning,  county  officials  hope  this  finally 
wHl  curb  any  negative  stereotyping  of 
Prince  Georges  by  residents  of  the  rest  of 
the  region.  We  hope,  too,  that  any  inferiori- 
ty complexes  that  have  remained  with  some 
Prince  Oeorgiana  will  vanish.  As  l<mgtlme 
county  councO  member  Sue  V.  Mills  said. 
"All  they're  doing  is  recognizing  what  I've 
always  known:  Prince  Georges  County  is  a 
great  place  to  live." 

The  award  is  more  than  Just  nice  words 
about  a  county's  physical  amenities;  the 
sponsors  cited  the  county  for  its  "citlsen- 
champloned  fiscal  tum-around.  a  business- 
financed  public  relations  and  marketing 
r^mj^tgn  and  a  privately  led  revltalisation 
of  county  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment." This  "renaissance"  began  In  1984, 
the  league  points  out.  with  a  resident-led 
rollback  of  a  tax-freeze  initiative  called 
TRIM.  Vnth  increased  revenue,  the  county 
could  work  to  improve  police,  fire  and  edu- 
cation services. 

Credit  must  go  ss  well  to  County  Execu- 
tive Parris  N.  Olendening,  who  campaigned 
hard  for  relief  from  TRIM,  and  to  the  coun- 
cO members,  for  a  generally  smooth  legisla- 
tive act.  Mr.  Glendentaig  said  of  the  award. 
"I  suspect,  with  aU  candor,  that  some  In  the 
metropolitan  area  will  say,  'Really?  Prince 
Georges  won?'  But  after  they  say  that,  I 
hope  they  go  on  to  say,  "Let's  investigate 
this  snd  see  what's  happening  over 
there.'  "• 


May  SI,  1987 

MAYOR  RODGERS  MAKES 
HISTORY 

•  Mr.  LAUTEafBERG.  'hEi.  President, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  extremely  important  and 
historic  day  for  the  mayor  of  Harri- 
son. NJ.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rodgers. 

On  May  29,  Mayor  Rodgers  will 
become  the  longest-tenured  mayor  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  On  that 
day,  he  will  have  served  as  mayor  of 
Harrison  for  40  years.  4  months,  and 
29  days  consecutively.  That  is  1  day 
longer  than  the  mayor  of  Albany,  NY, 
Erastus  Coming,  who  passed  away  In 
office  in  1983. 

Mayor  Rodgers'  record  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Harrison.  New  Jersey,  is 
truly  outstanding.  Back  in  1937  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  councilman  in  Harrison. 
He  held  that  office  imtll  he  successful- 
ly ran  for  mayor  in  1946.  Having 
served  as  Harrison's  mayor  since  then. 
Mayor  Rodgers  is  now  serving  his  20th 
consecutive  term. 

During  his  50-year  career  of  public 
service  Mayor  Rodgers  has  served  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  through  a 
number  of  elected  and  appointed  ijosi- 
tions  at  the  municipal,  county,  and 
State  levels  of  government.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  Harrison's  mayor.  BCr. 
Rodgers  was  elected  to  the  Hudson 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
served  as  the  clerk  to  the  board  of 
freeholders,  and  as  the  Hudson 
County  clerk.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  as  a  State 
Senator,  and  he  received  a  number  of 
gubernatorial  appointments  to  State 
positions. 

But  Mayor  Rodgers  has  not  limited 
himself  to  government  service.  By  sit- 
ting on  various  boards  and  participat- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  number  of  busi- 
ness, fraternal,  religious,  and  charita- 
ble organizations.  Mayor  Rodgers  has 
demonstrated  a  genuine  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  importance  of  community 
service.  An  understanding  that  build- 
ing a  better  and  stronger  community 
requires  hard  work  and  dedication 
both  inside  and  outside  the  sphere  of 
government. 

B4r.  President,  the  people  of  Harri- 
son. NJ,  have  organized  a  grand  festi- 
val to  honor  Mayor  Rodgers  on  May 
29.  The  town  council  has  approved  the 
day  a  town  holiday,  and  a  day  of  cere- 
mony  and  activity  have  been  orga- 

I  Join  the  townspeople  of  Harrison  in 
saluting  our  Nation's  longest  serving 
mayor.  Mayor  Rodgers.  I  Join  them  in 
honorUig  him  on  this  historic  day  for 
his  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. For  his  dedication  to  the  people  of 
Harrison.  And  for  his  service  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.* 


May  21,  1987 
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DEATH  OF  JAMES  ANGLETON 
•  Mr.  McCLURK  Mr.  President,  in 
the  dariL  days  of  the  early  1970'b,  our 


country's  intelligence  system  was 
under  assault.  This  attack  was  particu- 
larly shodcbig  because  it  was  qiear- 
headed  by  Members  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
greas,  the  very  individuals  charged 
with  protecting  our  national  security. 
As  a  result  of  this  xmdoing.  we  have 
seen  the  collapse  of  friendly  govern- 
ments and  the  death  of  our  own 
agents.  To  this  day.  our  ability  to 
glean  knowledge  of  our  enemies' 
machinations  has  been  seriously  crip- 
pled. 

The  business  of  intelligence  is  not 
simple.  It  presents  ambiguities  to  the 
examination  of  naive  inquisitors. 
James  Aogleton  was  the  epitome  of 
ambiguity  and  complexity,  and  a 
victim  of  the  purges  of  the  early 
1970's.  Bom  in  Boise,  ID.  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  and  the  very  symbol 
of  the  mysterious  world  of  counterin- 
telligence. His  death  maiics  the  end  of 
a  living  legend.  The  following  articles 
delve  more  deeply  into  the  intriguing 
life  and  character  of  this  man.  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
them  thought  provoking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  from  the  Washington 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  be  in- 
serted in  the  RiooRD. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  13, 
1987] 

ijoxiiDAKT  CIA  CoDimasFT  James  Jnus 
AMOLnoHDias 
(By  Bill  Gertx) 

James  Jesus  Angleton.  celebrated  CIA 
masterspy  and  one  of  the  most  colorful  fig- 
ures in  XJS.  intelligence,  died  yesterday  at 
Sibley  Memorial,  HospltaL  He  was  69. 

Mr.  Angleton.  the  first  UJ3  intelligence  of- 
ficial to  reveal  the  Soviets'  use  of  strategic 
deception  and  "didnformation,"  died  at 
10:33  ajn.,  according  to  his  daughter,  Lucy 
Angleton.  The  death  was  attributed  to  lung 
cancer,  she  said. 

Mr.  Angleton  developed  and  later  ran  the 
CIA's  counterintelligence  section  between 
1954  and  197S,  at  a  time  when  counterintel- 
ligence—detecting  and  exploiting  enony 
spies— played  a  major  role  in  \3S.  intelli- 
gence. 

Former  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms,  who 
woi^ed  alongside  Mr.  Angleton  for  many 
years,  yesterday  praised  the  counterq>y 
chief  as  "a  great  patriot"  who  played  a  piv- 
otal role  In  the  developing  CIA.  capabilities 
against  hostfle  spying. 

"James  Angleton  was  to  American  coun- 
terespionage what  Thmnas  Edison  was  to 
the  development  of  electricity,"  Mr.  Helms 
said. 

At  the  CIA.  agency  qxAeswoman  Kathy 
Pherson  Issued  a  statement  calling  Mr.  Ang- 
let<m  "a  Icmgtime  intelligence  professional 
who  gave  many  years  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try." 

"We  regret  his  passing,"  Ms.  Pherson  said. 

N.  Soot  Mller,  an  Angleton  protege  at  the 
CIA  untfl  1974.  praised  his  former  boss  as  a 
"renalsssnee  man"  who  attempted  to  bufld  a 
T«f*«"r«'  oounterintelligenoe  program  in  the 
f aoe  of  rigid  bureancratie  resistance. 

"He  waa  a  global  thinker,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognise  the  dangers  of  Soviet  dia- 
informatlon."  Mr.  Mfller  said  tai  an  taiter- 
view.  "Vtaat  about  1965  on.  be  tried  to  edu- 


cate people  to  the  fact  the  disinformation 
was  more  than  Just  propaganda-  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  communist  program  of  po- 
litical, strategic  and  military  subversion  of 
the  West" 

A  major  character  in  both  contemporary 
spy  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Mr.  Angleton 
coined  the  term  "wUdemess  of  mirrors"  in 
describing  the  inisiness  of  spy  vs.  spy,  where 
perceptions  and  deceptions  were  not  to  be 
accepted  at  face  value. 

Tall  and  angular,  Mr.  Angleton  departed 
from  the  agency  in  Deoeml>er  1974  following 
a  dash  with  William  Colby,  who  was  then 
director  of  the  CIA,  over  policies  and  efforts 
to  root  out  Soviet  spies  within  the  agency 
and  anumg  Soviet  bloc  defectors. 

Mr.  AniAeton  ttecame  the  target  of  agency 
opponents  and  critics  who  opposed  his  ooun- 
t«1ntelligence  methods.  He  was  investigated 
and  later  cleared  by  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  that  probed  CIA  activities  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

Within  a  year  of  his  departure  fnm  the 
CIA.  the  counterintelligence  staff  he  built 
had  been  drastically  reduced  from  about  300 
specialists  to  about  80.  According  to  some 
intelligence  professionals,  the  reductions  led 
to  a  government-wide  iiacklash  against 
counterintelligence  that  persists  to  this  day. 

Sen.  Malcolm  Wallcv,  Wyoming  Republi- 
can, called  Mr.  Angleton  "the  architect  of 
the  best  counterintelligence  program  the 
United  SUtes  ever  had." 

"In  the  mld-197(ts,  Mr.  Angleton  went  out 
of  fashion,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
time  and  events  vindicate  him  and  how  little 
his  accusers  understood  the  difficult  and  in- 
herently thankless  business  of  counterintel- 
ligezkce."  Mr.  Wallop  said.  "Today  we  can  be 
grateful  for  the  lessons  of  skepticism  and  in- 
tellectual honesty  for  which  James  Angle- 
ton  should  always  be  remonbered." 

Mr.  Angleton  told  friends  privately  that 
the  current  Moscow  emhassy  scandal,  in- 
volving V&  Marine  guards  charged  with  al- 
lowing Soviet  agents  Inside  secret  sections 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  was  a  vindi- 
cation of  sorts  since  he  believed  it  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  counterintelligence  cut- 
backs of  the  late  1970s. 

He  once  described  penetration  agents— 
"moles,"  spying  covertly  for  the  Soviet 
Union  from  within  the  VS.  government— as 
"a  way  of  life"  for  Soviet  intelligence  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  West  He  believed 
five  such  moles  were  left  in  place  when  he 
left  the  CIA. 

He  was  bom  in  Boise,  Idaho,  on  Dec.  9, 
1917,  and  grew  up  in  Milan.  Italy,  where  his 
father,  Hugh  Angleton.  was  a  repreaentative 
of  the  Natitmal  Cash  Register  Co.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Malvern  Col- 
lege in  EniPand  before  attending  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1941. 

At  Yale.  Mr.  Angleton  edited  a  Uterary 
Journal.  Furioso,  that  was  known  for  pub- 
lishing such  poets  as  Itea  Pound.  William 
Carlos  vrailams,  EJB.  Cummings  and  Archi- 
bald Maclolsh  Through  his  interest  hi 
poetry  he  also  came  to  know  the  British 
poet  T.  S.  Eliot 

He  attended  Harvard  University  law 
school,  was  drafted  in  the  Army  into  1943 
and  Joined  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
the  wartime  predecessor  of  the  CIA. 

With  the  OSS.  Mr.  Angleton  learned  the 
difficult  task  of  oountarintenigenoe,  once 
described  by  a  laacUtloner  "as  the  most  dif- 
ficult intelligence  area  since  it  deals  with 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature— betrayal, 
revenge  and  lust" 

He  learned  the  counterspy  business  in 
London  under  the  Soviet  mole  in  British  in- 


teDlgenoe.  H.  A.  R.  "Kim"  FhUby.  who  i 
secretly  tat  the  Soviets  in  Britain  until  be 
defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1968.  Aa  a 
second  lieutenant.  Mr.  Angleton  waa  placed 
in  charge  of  OSS  oounterinteDlgenee  In 
Italy,  where  he  succeeded  in  eipoaing  a 
double  agent  spying  inside  the  Vatican. 

After  the  war,  he  continued  in  inteUlgenoe 
woi^  as  an  operations  executive  untfl  the 
c:iA  was  formed  in  1947,  iriien  he  went  to 
work  in  the  sgency's  oounterintelllgenee 
section. 

Mr.  Angleton  went  his  last  years  In  retire- 
ment defending  former  InteUlgenoe  agents 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  U&  govern- 
ment dtirlng  the  anti-intelllgenoe  harklash 
of  the  late  1970s.  Alcmg  with  other  former 
CIA  offldsls,  he  established  the  Security 
and  IntelligeiMX  Fund,  Initially  a  legal  de- 
fense fund  that  became  the  Security  and  In- 
teUlgenoe FoundaUoiL 

At  his  Northern  Virgtnia  home.  Mr.  Ang- 
leton raised  orchids  and  harvested  honey 
from  a  bee  hive.  He  was  also  kixiwn  aa  a 
master  fly  fisherman  and  an  avid  duck 
himter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Cicely  d'Autze- 
mont  Angleton  of  Arlington:  a  son.  James 
Charles  Angleton  of  Los  Angeles;  two 
daughters.  Guru  Sangat  Kaur  of  Great 
Falls,  Va.,  and  Lucy  Angleton  of  New 
Mexico. 

Funeral  services  wiU  be  held  Friday  at 
1:30  pjn.  at  Rock  Spring  cniureh  United 
Church  of  Christ  5010  Little  FaUs  Road. 
Arlington.  The  family  asks  that  expreasioni 
of  sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

[From  the  Washington  Timea,  May  13, 
1987] 


J.  AnoLRoa 

The  deaths  of  Uving  legends  are  always  oc- 
casions for  reflection,  and  the  death  yeater- 
day  at  Sibley  Hospital  of  one  whoae  paaslon 
for  anonymity  did  not  prevent  his  transfor- 
mation into  a  legend  comes  at  a  time 
strangely,  and  disturbingly,  appropriate. 
James  J.  Angleton.  former  chief  of  counter- 
intelligence for  the  CIA.  became  a  character 
in  at  least  four  npy  novels  during  his  long 
career  and.  depending  oa  which  ones  you 
read,  ^itomlaed  either  aU  that  was  best  or 
aU  that  was  worst  in  the  American  InteUl- 
genoe community. 

Mr.  Angleton  cut  his  teeth  tai  tradecraft 
during  World  War  II,  when  he  worked  for 
the  counter-intelligenoe  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and.  after  the 
war,  set  up  its  successor  within  the  CIA  as  a 
highly  compartmentalised  and  (aome  would 
say)  virtually  autonomous  unit  Among  his 
greatest  coups  in  his  early  years  was  the  pfl- 
f  ering  of  Niklta  Khrushchev's  secret  speech 
denouncing  Stalin  to  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  in  1956.  But  by  the  earty  1970s,  his 
habitual  distrust  of  the  Soviets  and  of 
Westerners  who  gurgled  over  them— was  out 
of  step  with  the  timea. 

His  inriFt*~^  on  the  need  for  the  secret 
arts  of  the  spy  became  famous,  and  indeed 
despised,  in  many  quarters,  and  in  1974  he 
was  forced  to  resign  from  the  CIA  after  wlt- 
nessing  the  evisceration  of  his  counter-intel- 
ligence staff.  Not  until  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration beg*n  to  reconsider  the  need  for 
oounter-inteUlgence  and  the  imperative  for 
covert  action  in  the  early  1980s  did  the  CIA 
sgaln  redevelop  the  capacity  that  Angle- 
ton's  skills  had  constructed,  and  even  today 
it  stm  lacks  what  the  United  Statea  ahould 
have  tai  thia  reapect 
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,  to  be  rare.  ««■  not  wtttaoot 
ftair.  Hid  the  t***'"'  and  aeereey  that  he 
adibentdy  eutttreted.  and  wbleh  to  with 
Uiii  iiiiifM^nn  liii  lieil  thnem,  iHnnettii  eni 
irtw  knew  Ie«  toot  talked 
than  the  eryptte  ^^ymartnr-who  dM 
not  write  hk  mneotoa.  did  not  appear  on  tel- 
evWon.  and  irtio  culttrated  hie  orchide  in 
VHT  private  reUnment. 

Tet  Oowtea  even  now  i>  trylnc  to  crank 
19  the  high  dndieon  of  a  weary  nation  for 
yet  another  InqaWtkn  Into  the  InteDlfenoe 
OD^muntty.  Laat  week  Oen.  fUehard  Secord. 
■iked  how  he  tho««ht  the  worid  wae  reaet- 
liw  to  t^  hearinci  In  whldi  be  was  the  fint 
,  frankly  atated  bla  optnlon  in  the  la- 
■t^   he   affected   throughout   the 

The  worid.  he  nld.  "la  laughing  at 

m."  and  other  oountitae  cannot  take  aerl- 
a  iMtlan  that  pertodleally  hauls  its 
eecrata  before  natlanal  televlalon  to 
wallow  In  an  odd  ■yntheeia  of  guOt  and 
glaaor.  What  ally  now  would  take  the 
chance  of  eharlng  Intdllgenoe  or  cooperat- 
ing In  coonter-tntdllgenoe  operation!  when 
the  pRMpect  la  appalltngly  good  that  in  a 
year  or  two  yeata.  a  mngrMfawal  commit- 
tee wffl  broadeaat  every  Jot  and  tittle  to  a 
bcmoMd  worid? 

Jamea  Aigt***!"  would  have  understood 
what  Oen.  Secord  meant  It  is  tragic  that 
idonot 


\rtam  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  May  IT,  1987] 

For.  FloaiBT.  Asoua.  Srr 

(By  Aaroo  lAtham) 

llaater  ipy  Jamea  Jeaus  Anileton's  favor- 
ite poet  waa  Tboeaaa  Steame  Ellot.  He  knew 
tifaii  ^nymtmMy  and  correaponded  with  him. 
"Uot  waa  dmply  monumental."  Angleton 
once  told  me.  "But  Blot  killed  poetry." 

A  lot  of  people  feel  the  aame  way  about 
Aiigi«it«»»  Before  bla  Involuntary  retirement 
in  1974.  he  was  a  monumental  force  within 
the  Central  Intdllgence  Agency.  But  many 
bdleve  he  came  daee  to  killing  the  CIA— or 
at  leest  gravely  wounding  it. 

AwH  DOW  Angtatoi  hlmself  is  dead  of  lung 
cancer.  Be  fought  that  disease  the  way  be 
once  fought  another  carcinoma— interna- 
tional eommunkan.  But  the  last  of  a  breed 
taievitably  lost  his  last  batUe. 

Aintottm  died  last  week  shortly  before  a 
fPtifntiiVMt  meeting  with  Sen.  David  Borm. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Iran-contra 
investigating  committee.  Boren  wanted  to 
ask  the  old  master  about  American  intelli- 
gence lapses  from  ICoscow  to  Tehran.  Ang- 
leton would  have  had  a  lot  to  say. 

So  Awg***"",  69.  died  Just  as  the  United 
Statea  government,  which  had  rejected  him. 
was  about  to  take  an  Interest  In  him  and  bis 


■me  conversatton  went  en  so  long  that  my 
ear  ^f^^"  to  adie.  and  I  was  late  for  dinner 
with  my  girltrtend  (who  is  now  my  wife).  So 
I  started  trying  to  get  off  the  plume,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  me  go. 

Ftnally,  after  exactly  90  minutes  whoi  my 
tape  ran  out.  Angleton  said.  "Well.  I  guees 
that's  about  it"  And  he  hung  up.  I'm  sure 
his  tape  had  Just  run  out.  too.  He  had  bem 
too  fastidious  to  stop  talking  sooner  and 
leave  a  few  minutes  of  empty  tape  at  the 
endof  thereeL 

Shortly  after  I  published  my  interview 
with  Angiatom,  I  received  a  large  manOa  to- 
velope  In  the  malL  Opening  it,  I  found  an  8- 
by-10  photograph  of  E.E.  Cummings.  The 
■oeompanylng  letter,  which  bore  Angleton's 
mjTMMwiiit  micnMlot  signature,  explained 
that  he  himself  had  taken  the  picture  of  the 
poet.  It  went  on  to  describe  and  give  the  his- 
tory of  every  object  in  the  photo— all  the 
VTitr»fc«»fte«  aa  the  mantlepiece,  the  paint- 
ing on  the  wall,  on  and  on.  The  last  line  of 
the  letter  invited  me  to  lunch. 

Angleton  and  I  met  face  to  face  for  the 
fint  time  at  La  Nloolse  restaurant,  his  fa- 
vorite, where  the  waiters  wear  roller  skates. 
He  ordered  a  kir.  He  was  incredibly  thin  and 
chain-smoked  Virginia  Slims. 

He  talked  about  one  of  his  agents  who 
used  to  write  lyrics  for  Marlene  Dietrich  in 
Vienna.  He  talked  about  why  he  hadn't  pur- 
sued a  Uterary  career  after  the  war.  "Be- 
cause I  found  out  the  war  wasn't  over." 

He  talked  about  how  vulnerable  America 
was  to  penetration  by  Soviet  spies.  "The 
United  States  is  going  through  a  period  now 
which  is  analogous  to  a  period  the  British 
went  through  30  or  so  yean  ago  when  their 
young  men  wouldn't  fight  for  the  empire.  It 
was  during  this  period  in  British  history 
that  the  Soviets  recruited  Ouy  Burgess  and 
Donald  U"'»*"  and  Kim  Philby  to  wpy  for 
them." 

In  the  years  since  that  lunch.  I  have  seen 
how  right  he  was.  as  we  have  caught  our 
own  lower-level  venions  of  Burgeas-Ma- 
clean-Philby  one  after  the  other. 

He  talked  about  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  poetry 
he  took  to  be  the  real  thing,  and  Eara 
Pound,  whoee  works  he  considered  to  be  the 
poetic  equivalent  of  a  spy's  "cover  stories." 

"Eliot  is  my  favorite  without  any  doubt, 
but  Pound  probably  had  the  finest  ear  as 
far  as  the  inngitnh  language  is  concerned. 
But  he  never  stayed  with  one  style  and  de- 
veloped It.  He  was  an  innovator,  but  his  phi- 
losophy didn't  really  hang  together.  The 
fact  that  he  called  one  book  'Personae'  or 
Ifasks'  is  reflective  of  his  poetry  and  the 
different  facades  he  had. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  ever  took  Pound's 
politics  seriously.  It  was  another  mask.  I 
thfaik  It  was  a  part  of  that  kaleidoscopic  side 
of  Pound.  I  don't  think  he  was  an  integrated 


first  made  contact  with  Angleton  a 
[  yean  ago.  shortly  after  he  was  forced 
out  of  the  agency.  I  got  his  number  out  of 
the  Artlngton  phone  book— be  waa  listed— 
and  nS>'^  htm  When  I  Identified  myself  as 
a  repoeter.  he  asked  me  to  hold  on  a 
nwf»«»"t.  arid  I  heard  a  lot  of  clunking  and 
»*MiMwg  that  I  BTT~-'~*  was  bla  attaching 
falB  tape  recorder  to  hla  phone.  I  dldnt  have 
to  dmk  and  dank  because  my  recorder  was 
alnady  hooked  up. 

Then  the  spy  and  I  had  along,  rambling 
illBiiMBhai  about  poets  ("I  go  to  the  writen  I 
Uke.  I  don^  find  any  new  ones  I  hke.  I  think 
that  Uot  killed  It") ...  and  orchldB  ( "The 
lady  aUpper  Is  my  favorite  because  it's  the 
hardest  to  grow.") ...  and  the  CIA'a  deeda 
and  nilwliinili  cmie  way  the  president  de- 
algm  the  hat  la  the  way  people  wear  It") . . . 


"Ellot  was  a  whole  man.  Good  sense  of 
humor.  Fairly  dry  but  very  good." 

But  much  of  the  time  he  didn't  talk  about 
anything  at  aU.  I  would  ask  a  sensitive  aues- 
tlon  and  wait  for  an  answer.  I  usually  have 
no  trouble  enduring  sQence  and  can  outwait 
anyone.  But  I  couldnt  outwait  Angleton.  He 
would  simply  pass  the  time  by  using  one 
fork  to  toy  with  another  foi^— linking  the 
prongs  the  way  some  people  knit  their  fin- 
gers. 

When  lunch  was  over,  Angleton  folded  his 
napkin  carefully  into  a  triangle,  as  if  it  were 
the  American  flag. 

I  was  so  fascinated  by  James  Jesus  Angle- 
ton  that  I  decided  to  write  a  book  about 
him.  a  noveL  I  reasoned  that  the  CIA  was 
itself  in  the  fiction  business  since  it 


always  "»^^^"f  up  cover  stories  to  doak  its 
true  intentions— and  one  way  to  fight  fic- 
tion was  with  fk^on.  I  caUed  it  "Orchids  for 
Mother"  In  deference  to  one  of  Angleton's 
several  obaesslons. 

The  hero/anti-hero  of  the  book,  whose- 
oode-name  was  Mother,  thought  Ellot  had 
been  fatal  to  verse. 
Angleton  claimed  he  never  read  the  bocA. 
Angleton  believed  Ellot  "killed  poetry"  by 
rendering  it  so  complicated  that  it  tied  itself 
in  incomprehensible  knots.  The  author  of 
"The  Waste  Land"  turned  poetry  into  an  art 
form  that  was  so  difficult  that  only  he  was 
smart  enough  to  practice  it. 

As  I  researched  my  book  on  Angleton.  I 
i-Miw  to  the  condusion  that  he  had  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  q>y  business.  He 
transformed  qjying  into  such  an  involuted, 
convoluted,  labyrinthine  maae  that  the  CIA 
often  got  lost  tai  its  own  Intricades.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Just  like  modem  poetry. 
Angleton's  ctxnplications  derived  from  his 
inability  to  trust  anyone  or  anything.  As  a 
spy.  he  saw  the  visible  world  as  nothing  but 
cover  stories  and  disinformation. 

Por  example,  when  China's  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  cool.  Angleton 
fervently  believed  that  the  two  countries 
were  playing  a  trick  so  America  would  lower 
its  guard. 

As  head  of  the  jMwerful  counterintelli- 
gence staff— a  position  he  held  for  20 
years— Angleton  regarded  everybody  as  a 
potmtial  Soviet  spy.  He  saw  all  his  brother 
intelligence  officen  at  the  C:iA  as  possible 
"moles."  When  the  CIA  recruited  spies  in 
communist  countries,  he  denounced  them  as 
cotmterspies  who  were  actually  passing  us 
nothhig  but  disinformation.  When  defecton 
came  over  from  the  other  side,  he  accused 
them  of  coming  to  tell  us  lies. 

Viewed  through  Angleton's  disbelieving 
eyes,  the  worid  became  as  confusing  as  "The 
Wsste  Land."  In  this  poon.  Ellot  wrote  of 
the  "Unreal  City,"  but  Angleton  found  the 
whole  world  unreaL  EUot  wrote.  "One  must 
be  so  careful  these  days."  but  perhaps  Ang- 
leton was  too  careful.  Eliot  wrote.  "Bin  gar 
keine  Russin"— "I  am  not  at  all  a  Russian"— 
but  Angleton  would  have  demanded  proof. 
And  then  he  still  might  not  have  believed 
him. 

Angleton  was  so  worried  that  a  Soriet 
mole  might  find  out  what  the  CIA  was 
doing  that  he  often  kept  the  CIA  from 
doing  very  much  at  alL  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Just  as  Ellot  was  so  worried  about 
writing  cliches  that  he  virtually  stopped 
writing  in  any  known  language. 

But  Thomas  Steams  EUot  was  a  great 
poet— and  James  Jesus  Angleton  was  in 
many  ways  a  great  spy. 

Perhi^xi  he  was  too  suspicious,  but  as  we 
have  seen,  his  successon  have  often  not 
been  suspicious  enough.  His  faithless  vigi- 
lance might  well  have  prevented  United 
States  marines— semper  fidelis— fr(»n  giving 
KGB  agents  guided  toun  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  He  probably  would 
have  gotten  on  everymie's  nerves  until 
someone  checked  the  typewriters  in  that 
embassy— which  were  bugged.  He  certainly 
would  have  been  ungenerous  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Sovleto  might  try  to  wire  the 
new  American  embassy  now  nearing  comple- 
tion in  Moscow— a  building  that  turns  out  to 
be  one  huge  KOB  microphone.  Stnoe  Ameri- 
can officials  got  tired  of  listening  to  Angle- 
ton,  the  Soriets  were  able  to  listen  to  Ameri- 
can of  fldals. 

The  etonally  paranoid  Angleton  might 
also  have  been  able  to  spare  bis  country  the 
anbarrassment  of  having  a  Soviet  defec- 


tor—whom we  had  embraced— slap  us  in  the 
face  and  redefect  to  the  other  side.  Some- 
times paranoia  is  Just  what  the  doctor  or- 
dered. 

Of  course,  one  can  easily  imagine  the  fuss 
A«yi»»jm  would  have  raised  over  putting 
any  faith  in  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  or  Ira- 
nian rug-and-arms  merchants  in  a  missiles- 
for-hostage  deaL  He  would  no  more  have 
trusted  the  ayatollah  than  he  would  trust, 
say,  WQllam  Colby,  his  archenemy  in  the 
CIA.  who  finally  fired  him. 

James  Jesus  Angletmx  was  the  son  of 
Jamea  Hugh  Angleton.  who  once  rode  with 
Oen.  John  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  and 
chased  Pancho  Villa  back  into  Mexico.  Ang- 
leton fils  chased  spies  across  Europe  during 
Worid  War  n  as  a  member  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Servioea— the  legendary  OSS— the 
forerunner  of  the  CIA.  Oen.  Williams  "WQd 
Bill"  Donovan,  the  head  of  the  OSS.  called 
him  the  service's  "most  professional 
counter-intelligence  officer."  Of  course, 
Donovan  may  well  have  called  Angleton 
some  other  things,  too,  since  he  must  have 
been  a  constant— If  Invaluable— nag. 

In  1947,  Angleton  Joined  and  helped  orga- 
nise the  new  Central  Intelligence  Agmcy. 

Soon  he  began  building  an  agency— what 
nUght  be  called  the  Angleton  Agency— 
within  the  agency.  His  empire  was  offididly 
called  the  counterinteUigoice  staff,  but  it 
always  did  more  than  its  name  implied. 

One  of  the  counterintelligence  staffs 
extra  duties  was  running  the  Israeli  desk. 
Angleton  won  this  "account"— one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  CIA— by  befriending 
various  Jewish  leaden  shortly  after  the  war. 
He  was  espedaUy  dose  to  such  leaden  in 
Italy,  where  his  assignment  was  to  rescue 
the  young  Italian  democracy  from  the  com- 
munists, and  where  Zionists  were  busy  load- 
ing Jewish  settlen  onto  ships  bound  for  Pal- 
estine. He  was  trying  to  save  a  country,  they 
to  found  oat.  And  they  worked  together. 

Later,  after  the  founding  of  Israel,  this  co- 
opwatlcm  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant, in  part  because  Israel  was  able  to  re- 
cruit agents  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  while  America  was  not.  So  in 
effect  Angleton  had  lots  of  spies  while  the 
rest  of  the  CIA  had  very  few. 

"I  probably  had  more  successes  than  any- 
body at  that  time,"  Angleton  told  me.  "It 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  single  en- 
deavon  in  the  business." 

In  the  old  days,  perhaps  because  he  was  so 
powerful,  Angleton  got  along  well  with  the 
larger-than-life  men  who  ran  the  invisible 
agency.  He  was  dose  to  Allen  Dulles,  argu- 
ably the  greatest  director  of  central  intelli- 
gence of  them  alL  And  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
an  earlier  DCI.  made  Angleton  one  of  his 
heirs— bequeathing  him  his  bdoved  fly- 
tying  equiianent. 

So  Anglet<m  was  linked  to  the  great 
names  of  America's  spying  past— Donovan. 
Smith.  Dulles. 

He  was  linked  to  the  glories  of  the  past  in 
another  way.  also.  And  to  other  great 
names. 

"I  knew  Carlos  Williams,  Eliot.  ICac- 
Leish.  Wallace  Stevens,  Frost,"  Angleton 
told  me.  "The  whole  group." 

He  first  made  contact  with  many  of  these 
poets  whDe  he  was  editing  a  Uterary  maga- 
zine—the Furioso— at  Tale.  He  persuaded 
some  of  these  legoids  to  contribute  poetry 
to  bis  periodical  and  paid  them  with  neck- 
tlea. 

"When  I  was  at  Yale,  I  was  very  near  Wal- 
lace Stevens  and  used  to  visit  him."  he  re- 
called. "No  one  would  have  ever  known  that 
he  was  a  vice  president  of  Hartford  Life  and 


Fire  except  that  if  you  tried  to  smoke  a  ciga- 
rette in  his  house,  he  wouldn't  let  you.  I  had 
to  walk  outside  and  smoke  and  then  come 
bade  In." 

Aniteton  was  always  a  heavy  smoker. 

"No  one  would  have  ever  known  to  look  at 
the  man."  he  added,  "that  he  wrote  the 
poems." 

And  no  (me  would  have  ever  known  to 
look  at  Angleton  that  he  had  done  what  be 
had  done.  No  one  would  have  known  that 
his  sgents  smuggled  a  historic  speech  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union— NiUta  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  at  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress. No  one  would  have  known  that  he 
helped  capture  such  enemy  spies  as  Rudolf 
Abel  (who  operated  in  the  United  States  for 
a  decade) .  .  .  George  Blake  (a  senior  officer 
in  the  British  Secret  Service)  .  .  .  George 
Paques  (a  NATO  official  whose  acttriUes 
found  their  way  into  the  book  and  morie 
"Topaz") .  .  .  among  other  unfortunates. 

No  one  would  have  ever  known  because 
James  Angleton  didn't  look  like  James 
Bond.  He  looked  like  T.  S.  EUot  The  same 
three-piece  suits.  The  same  grave  air.  The 
same  s>»yu«>»  manner  and  mannerisms  from 
yean  spent  in  England— some  of  them  war 
years— during  which  he  met  EUot 

Angleton  was  always  as  elegant  and  eccen- 
tric and  deadly  as  an  EUot  line.* 


THE  SHULTZ  MANSION 

•  Mx.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  whUe  some  Senator  spoke  of 
starving  children  in  AiricA,  the  Senate 
voted  to  funnel  another  $257  million 
of  tax]>ayer  funds  into  the  V7orld 
Bank.  The  Senate  did  so  at  the  behest 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  over 
the  objections  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hklms,  who  sought  to  delete  this 
hidden  ripoff  buried  in  the  fine  print 
of  the  so-called  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation. 

The  World  Bank  has  set  aside  $150 
million  primarily  for  the  severance 
pay  of  approximately  600  employees. 
That  amounts  to  close  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  per  employee.  I  voted  with 
Senator  Hcucs  against  the  World 
Bank  fimds  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  portion  of  the  urgent  supple- 
mental was  designed  more  to  fill  the 
bellies  of  bankers  than  malnourished 
babies. 

It  also  occurred  to  me  last  night  that 
if  the  starving  of  Africa  is  so  much  on 
the  minds  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  perhi^is  George  Shultz'  proposal 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
build  a  mansion  for  him  ought  to  be 
reviewed  to  see  if  that  money  might  be 
best  spent  in  one  of  the  many  nations 
of  Africa  suffering  from  famine. 

I  am  sure  the  bureaucracy  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  have  some 
clever  reason  why  my  logic  does  not 
suit  them;  however.  I  believe  that  it 
will  suit  the  American  people  when 
the  issue  of  the  Shultz  mansion  is 
brought  fully  to  their  attention. 

In  that  effort.  I  again  applaud  Sena- 
tor Hklmb'  woik.  I  agree  in  particular 
in  this  case  with  the  comments  of  syn- 
dicated columnist  Ernest  B.  PurgurBtni 
who  is  not  particularly  noted  for  his 


conaervative  views  but  who  can  reeog- 
nlse  the  Oovemment  extravagance  for 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  May  11 
column  by  Mr.  Furguraon  entitled 
"Helms  in  Right  in  Panel  Diqnite 
Over  Ifansion."  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (NO  News  and 
Observer.  May  11. 19871 

HXUU  IR  RlOBT  n  PaKB.  DiSPOTg  OVKB 

BCarsior 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furgunon) 

WASHiHGTOir.— Let's  hear  It  for  .  .  .  Jesse 
Helms! 

Tes,  the  Tar  Heel  terror  is  on  not  only  the 
right,  but  also  the  correct  side  of  the  latest 
omtroveny  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  its  questionable  wisd(»n.  a  slim  commit- 
tee majority  has  approved  construction  of  a 
permanent  mansion  for  this  and  future  sec- 
retaries of  state.  Helms  is  stiU  resisting. 

His  psssion  might  be  related  to  his  lack  of 
love  for  George  Shultz,  who  has  been  urging 
the  special  residence  for  years.  The  senator 
thinks  Shultz  is  not  tough  enough  on  com- 
munism. But  on  the  mansion  issue.  Helms 
could  forget  old  and  unbridgeable  dlffo*- 
ences  of  ideology  and  make  bis  esse  on 
common  sense  alone. 

Shultz  maintains  that  in  this  age  of  ter- 
rorism, be,  as  point  man  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign poUcy,  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  Uving  in 
an  ordinary,  vulnerable  private  house  in  the 
capital's  suburbs. 

Trae,  he  has  a  departmental  protection 
detaU  there  and  basic  security  devices.  But 
accommodating  those  officen  is  a  problem. 
His  and  their  presence  makea  the  neighbon 
nervous.  Like  the  president  and.  in  recent 
years,  the  vice  president  he  needs  a  home 
with  high  fences,  high-tech  security  screens 
and  comfortable  quarten  for  a  fuU-time 
force  of  agents. 

He  is  not  asking  a  personal  favor  he  ex- 
pects to  depart  his  Job  in  less  than  two 
years.  He  is  not  asking  a  budget  appropria- 
tion: this  residence  would  be  built  with  mi- 
vate  contributions. 

And  his  argimient  would  be  penuasive,  if 
we  had  only  three  officials  whose  visibility 
and  possession  of  top  secrets  made  their 
safety  mandatory.  But  In  real  life,  we  have 
several,  even  doeens,  whose  murder  or  kid- 
napping would  be  a  fancy  coup  for  terror- 
ists. 

There  is  the  secretary  of  state,  and  there 
also  is  the  secretary  of  defense.  There  Is  the 
director  of  the  CIA  and  the  director  of  the 
FBI.  There  Is  the  attorney  general,  and  the 
president's  chief  of  staff,  and  his  national 
security  adviser.  There  are  the  secretaries  of 
10  other  departments— not  to  mention  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  the  chief  Justice  and 
othen  outside  the  executive  branch. 

Once  this  housing  project  starta.  where 
does  it  stop? 

When  we  decided  in  the  "TOs  to  provide  a 
house  for  the  vice  president  an  estate  was 
there  waltlnr  All  we  had  to  do  was  kk^  the 
chief  of  naval  operations  out  of  his  manskm 
at  Observatory  C^irde  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  After  that  biU  passed.  then-Vice 
President  Nelson  RockefeUer  decUned  to 
move  in.  pref  orrlng  his  own  snug  digs  In  the 
woods  off  FoxhaU  Road.  But  Walter  Mon- 
dale  and  George  Bush  have  been  idad  to 
have  the  mansion. 
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,  Imt  tlwy  are  nre  uid 
I  oould  be  {ound  for 
aindta  md  hto  wuiwi  but  taaidly  for  the 
whol*  IM  of  thonirtto  alMNiId  be  protected. 
Hm  OBbr  aoliitlan  mltfit  be  a  VIP  oom- 
M^nid.  tfftHtwt  Uke  tbe  KramUn.  al- 
tly^Mgfc  modi  of  that  old  wmUed  fuitiew  in 
lioaeow  la  open  to  atroDlnc  tourists  these 
days. 

Wot  the  moment,  tbe  orsnmlttee  hss  TOted 
•-T  to  order  Jort  the  State  Dmartment  to 
And  a  malrtnnnii  for  tts  dilef .  TlM  measuze 
stlD  has  a  way  to  go  to  become  law— and  on 
the  way.  Hetaias  tntands  to  ambush  It. 

Havtaic  barely  tailed  to  tioA  tt  in  commit- 
tee, he  plaiw  now  to  amend  It  on  the  floor. 
Be  is  a  skilled  hand  with  111  old  amend- 
ihtp**  like  this  one.  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  bumlnt  the  bill  on  the  BCaU  at 
hl^noon. 

Hto  amendment  would  set  a  price  limit  of 
|40ftjWO  and  a  floor  limit  of  S.500  square 
feet.  pb»  BOO  feet  for  security  staff.  The 
Mcntary  would  have  to  furnish,  decorate 
and  f**"***"  It  himself  and  pay  fair  market 
rent  plus  utQlUes.  No  goremment  employ- 
ees oould  hdp  run  It.  Tbe  secretary  would 
hare  to  return  it  to  new  condition  on 
moftncout. 

Tou  can  Just  hear  Helms  and  his  staff 
fffttMng  at  they  made  up  this  list  of  oondl- 
ttook  He  Itres  rather  modestly  across  the 
rlrer  in  Virginia,  but  out  in  Westmoreland 
jnom  where  Shulta  dwells  now,  they  ssk 
^iMt  kind  of  money  for  an  average  bunga- 


Ilo  more  than  $1,000  could  come  fran  any 
one  private  contributor,  the  Helms  amend- 
meot  says.  None  could  oome  from  anyone 
havtnc  business  interesU  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  State  Departxnent 

Most  hUarlous  of  all.  from  the  Helms 
viewpoint,  to  that  "the  house  must  be  locat- 
ed in  the  dty  of  Washington  and  in  a  census 
tract  irtiose  popidatlon  reflects  the  racial  di- 
ventty  and  balance  of  the  dty." 

Weetmoieiand  Hms  is  not  in  the  dty  but 
JiMt  soraa  in  the  Maryland  suburbs.  Wssh- 
li«tfln  is  a  70  percent  blatA  capltaL  That 
halanee  is  not  reflected  along  Bnbassy  row 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  part  of  town  where 
a  secretary  of  state  would  be  likely  to  look 
for  a  mansion  site. 

Not  aumsisintfly,  the  State  Department 
says  meeting  Hetans'  conditions  is  impossi- 
ble. Actually  it  tant  imposdble  at  all.  Just 
undesirahle-^iot  exactly  what  the  secretary 
had  in  mind.  Hetans  is  offering  Congress  a 
way  to  correct  the  commlttee'B  mistake  with 
a  diuAle.  instead  of  a  grumble.* 


in  sales  vaA  employed  270  individuals. 
This  is  the  largest  female-owned  Jani- 
torial Service  In  Indiana,  and  her  com- 
pany serves  as  a  Departmoit  of  De- 
fense prime  contractor.  In  April  of  last 
year,  her  firm  was  given  a  &-year  serv- 
ice contract  for  Fort  Harrison  in  Indi- 
anapolis. The  length  of  the  contract 
shows  the  confidence  clients  have  in 
the  company's  work. 

Mary  is  truly  a  remarkable  person 
and  provides  a  living  example  for  all  of 
us  in  her  commitment  to  her  work,  the 
community,  and  the  church.  The 
oldest  of  25  children,  she  has  helped 
put  5  brothers  and  sisters  through  col- 
lege, as  weU  as  numerous  nieces,  neph- 
ews and  neighbors.  As  further  evi- 
dence of  her  love  and  supi>ort  for 
other  people,  she  started  the  Mary 
Winston  scholarship  ftmd.  The  fund 
commences  in  the  near  future  with  a 
kick  off  in  Indianapolis  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Orr  and  Mayor  Hudnut  will  par- 
ticipate. 

I  was  given  the  distinct  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Mary  on  Friday,  when 
she  was  in  Washington  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  Indiana  is  fortunate  to  be 
represented  by  a  businesswoman  with 
her  remarkable  talents.  At  the  time  of 
our  meeting.  BCary  shared  her  belief 
that  it  is  not  what  other  people  can  do 
for  her  that  is  important,  but  what 
she  can  do  for  others.  Her  life  provides 
a  living  example  of  this  statement.* 


MRS.  MARY  O.  WINSTON  OF  IN- 
DIANAPOUS— SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reoogniie  one  of  my  distin- 
guished ocmstituents,  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
IKHnston  of  Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Winston 
Is  pieaident  of  MnnsUm  Janitorial 
Servioea.  Inc.  and  has  the  distinct 
honor  of  having  been  selected  as  the 
liyHana.  "Small  Busincss  Person  of  the 
Year." 

Mary  *nH  her  husband  started  the 
firm  In  1963  and  worked  out  of  their 
basement  with  one  desk  and  a  chair. 
When  her  husband  <tted  in  1977.  she 
continued  the  busluess  on  her  own.  At 
thet  time,  there  were  10  wooers  and 
annnal  sales  of  $100,000.  By  1986.  the 
finn  had  neared  the  $S  millkm  vaxtk. 


STAFF  REPORT  ON  BOLIVIA  FOR 
THE      SENATE      CAUCUS      ON 
INTERNATIONAL        NARCOTICS 
CONTROL 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday,   my     good    friend.    Senator 
DiCoifcnn.      introduced      into      the 
RccoRD  a  report  prepared  by  our  staffs 
concerning  narcotics  control  in  Boliv- 
ia. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  that 
report  carefully. 

Members  of  our  staffs  were  part  of  a 
congressional  staff  delegation  that 
spent  5  days  in  Bolivia  last  month. 
They  carefully  examined  current  anti- 
narcotics  efforts  in  Bolivia,  which  pro- 
duces tens  of  thousands  of  metric  tons 
of  coca  leaf  every  year  for  the  illicit 
international  cocaine  traffic. 

The  report  pulls  no  ptmches.  It  dis- 
cusses in  great  detail  the  corruption, 
inefficiency,  and  other  flaws  that  frus- 
trate progress  against  narcotics  in  Bo- 
livia. 

The  report  also  recognises  the  signif- 
icant cooperation  between  Bolivia  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  work  of  the 
dedicated  people  throughout  Bolivia 
who  are  deeply  committed  to  fighting 
narcotics. 

Bolivian  and  American  anti-narcotics 
forces  are  struggling  against  truly 
enormous  obstacles: 

First,  there  have  been  several  missed 
opportunities  to  seize  cocaine  labs  be- 
cause Bolivian  Air  Force  pilots  have 
refused  to  fly  the  helicopters  used  on 


these  missions.  There  are  strong  suspi- 
cions that  the  pilots  have  been  paid 
off  to  prevent  missions  txam  taking 
place. 

Second,  the  Bolivian  economy  Is,  in 
many  respects,  a  "coca  economy." 
Coca  provides  a  llf  ellhood  for  about 
50.000  peasant  families  and  accounts 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
Bolivia's  annual  exports. 

Third,  as  recently  as  March.  Fernan- 
do Barthelmy.  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior responsible  for  the  anti-narcot- 
ics effort,  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  widespread  complaints  he  was  cor- 
rupt. 

Fourth,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  driven  out  of  several  coca 
cultivation  areas,  and  threats  have 
been  made  against  the  lives  of  Catho- 
lic priests. 

In  all  the  bleak  picture,  there  is 
some  good  news  and  reason  for  hope. 
Despite  hyper-inflation.  Bolivia  turned 
to  democracy,  not  totalitarianism.  The 
Bolivian  Senate  has  passed  an  anti- 
narcotics  law.  The  Bolivian  police 
forces  known  as  UMOPAR  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Department  are  working 
hard  to  destroy  cocaine  laboratories. 

The  experience  with  operation  blast 
furnace  has  emboldened  the  Bolivians. 
Blast  furnace  resulted  in  no  major 
unrest,  and  the  economy  weathered 
the  drop  in  cocaine  revenues. 

The  next  several  months  will  be  cru- 
cial ones.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  we 
shall  see  whether  the  forces  of  coop- 
eration and  progress,  or  those  of  ex- 
ploitation and  corruption,  will  prevaiL 
The  test  will  come  diiring  the  debate 
on  the  proposed  new  anti-narcotics  law 
and  coca  eradication  campaign. 

The  Report  Senator  DxComcihi  and 
I  are  submitting  for  the  Riooro  is  a 
helpful  Introduction  to  these  most  im- 
portant issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  report  their  careful  atten- 
tion.* 


THE  PSYOPS  RENAISSANCE-12 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  such  predominant  issues  as 
the  narrow  versus  the  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  authoriza- 
tions for  the  coming  year's  defense 
budget,  and  the  recent  Iraqi  bombing 
of  a  United  States  vessel  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  other,  eqxially  important  na- 
tional security  topics  are  often  over- 
looked. One  such  neglected  area  is  the 
omnipresent  Soviet  Psychological 
Warfare  Program. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  suc- 
cessful psywar  program  which  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  United  States  vulnerabili- 
ties. I  submit  for  the  Rkoro.  Mr. 
President,  a  speech  given  by  Frank 
Bamett,  president  of  the  National 
Strategy  Information  Center,  entitled. 
"The  Psyope  Renaissance— 12  Pro- 
grams." which  outlines  the  ongoing 


Soviet  active  measures  program,  and 
illustrates  the  need  to  reinvigorate 
United  States  policy  to  deal  with  this 
threat. 

Interest  in  U.S.  political  warfare  ac- 
tivities needs  to  be  resurrected  to  the 
levels  reached  during  the  golden  era  of 
U.S.  political  warfare  programs 
present  during  the  world  wars.  Low 
level  issues,  such  as  those  encom- 
passed by  the  integrated  Soviet 
Psywar  Program,  directed  at  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  are  Just  as 
important  as  are  the  more  publicized 
national  security  issues.  And.  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  combat  a 
Soviet  program  designed  to  weaken 
the  United  States  will  by  exploiting 
the  very  fabric  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
people.  Is  definitely  an  issue  which 
needs  examination. 

The  United  States  must  not  only  ac- 
knowledge the  severity  and  all-encom- 
pa^ng  nature  of  the  Soviet  Psywar 
Program,  but,  in  the  name  of  promot- 
ing the  security  of  our  citizens  and 
allies,  we  must  begin  to  work  toward  a 
renaissance  in  the  badly-neglected 
United  States  Political  Warfare  Pro- 
gram. 

The  speech  follows: 

THX  PSTOn  RXRAISSARCB— 13  Pkookams 
(By  Frank  R.  Bamett) 

Welcmne  to  the  second  NDU  meeting  of 
"The  Defense  Waif  and  Orphan  Sodety." 
I'm  happy  to  see  so  many  dauntless  den 
mothers  rallying  to  the  aid  of  the  long-ne- 
glected "Urchin  on  the  Doorstep,"  psycho- 
logical operations.  Three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  many  of  you  attended  our  first  welfare 
assembly,  its  parallel  aim  was  to  rehabilitate 
other  undernourished  stepchildren— coun- 
terinsurgency  and  special  warfare. 

That  1983  seminar  resulted  in  a  book  enti- 
tled "Spedal  Operations  in  VS.  Strategy." 

Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  con- 
tents—plus its  publication  by  the  NDU 
Press  a  few  ideas  from  that  volume  have 
entered  the  policy  mainstream.  Hopefully 
we  now  stand  on  the  eve  of  a  renalassnce  for 
our  spedallaed  arts,  with  Congress  showing 
podtive  interest. 

Although  many  men  in  this  room  share 
credit  for  this  renaissance,  let  me  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  five  leaders  whose  persistent 
support  have  created  the  momentum  that 
brings  us  together  today. 

Since  they  are  all  executives  who  put  the 
cause  above  protocol,  let  me  also  disregard 
both  rank  and  the  alphabet  by  saluting  as 
knli^U  of  equal  valor,  Dick  StOwell,  Jat^ 
Marsh.  BUI  Casey,  Fred  OUe,  and  BOl  Tar- 
borough.  Much  credit  also  goes  to  NSC 
staffers  who  are  with  us  for  this  conference 
and  are  doing  superior  work.  I  also  want  to 
thank  emwdally  General  Bradley  Hosmer 
and  his  immediate  predecessors  at  NDU— 
Oenoal  Lawrence  and  General  Pustay— f  or 
hosting  and  oo^ponsoring  the  three-year 
effort  The  case  for  special  warfare  and 
psyops  has  a  far  betto'  chance  for  a  fair 
hearing  when  affwded  the  hospitality  of 
this  highly  respected  forum. 

It's  a  singular  privilege  for  me  now  to  in- 
troduce the  President  of  NDU,  formerly 
Vice  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  Organisa- 
tion of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Lt  Gen.  Brad- 
ley wniMP  earned  degrees  from  the  Air 
Fotoe  Arademy  and  Oxford  Untverdty.  He 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Air  Unfventty 


Squadron's  Offlcen'  School,  the  Naval  War 
CoUece  C  and  A  Staff  Course,  and  the  Na- 
tional War  College.  He  is  a  command  pilot 
with  160  combat  miadwns  in  Vietnam.  His 
military  decorations  indude  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Croes  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  General  Hosmer— we  sre  grateful  to 
be  guests  at  your  great  Univerdty. 

In  the  next  36  hours,  you  will  hear  much 
about  military  psyops,  NSC  steering  groups 
and  Pentsgon  reorganisation.  Some  may 
think  it  odd  that  a  conference  on  those  sen- 
dtlve  matters,  in  a  War  College  Hall,  should 
be  co^ponsored  by  dvlllans. 

To  me.  the  valid  reason  for  private  sector 
concern  is  that  tbe  primary  target  for 
Soviet  psywar  is  public  opinion.  Anti-tank 
weapons  hurt  soldiers;  but  Moscow's  psyops 
bombs  disorient  dvUlans. 

As  we  meet  today— in  time  of  so-cslled 
"peace"— inside  our  own  democracy— and  in 
the  equally  vulnerable  sodeties  of  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines.  Europe, 
Japan  and  South  Korea— ideological  "radi- 
ation" is  already  inflicting  casualties  among 
dvlllan  opinion-makers.  So  the  private 
sector  must  study  Soviet  psywar  to  help  pro- 
tect itself.  The  private  sector  has  already 
produced  films  on  Soviet  "active  measures," 
and  is  publishing  boolts  on  Soviet  disinfor- 
mation in  five  languages.  It  can  and  must  do 
more. 

WeU— by  this  time  next  year,  we  hope  ev- 
eryone here  will  have  earned  the  Order  of 
Sun-Tsu  with  oak  leaf  transistors;  but,  as  of 
now,  most  of  the  hard  Jobs  lie  ahead:  and 
lessons  from  the  past  engender  prudence. 

I  am  old  enough  to  recall  the  psyops 
"Golden  Era."  In  World  War  II,  together 
with  the  British,  the  teams  of  Elmer  Davis 
and  Wild  Bill  Donovan  played  a  prof esdonal 
game  versus  the  NaziB.  At  wars'  end.  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  City  were  home  to 
hundreds  of  alumni  of  OWI  and  OSS.  Stalin 
was  almost  as  effective  as  Hitler  in  creating 
a  consensus  to  oppose  him.  Gordon  Grey 
lent  his  patrician  prestige  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Psychological  Strategy  Board, 
which  had  direct  access  to  the  Preddent.  I 
remember  lunch  with  the  legendary  CX>. 
Jackson.  Publisher  of  Fortune,  Ike's  top 
wartime  advisor  on  psywar.  He  was  busy  set- 
ting up  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty—in those  exhilarating  days  called  Radio 
Liberation. 

In  tbe  preddenti&l  campaign  of  1953,  can- 
didate Elsenhower  and  his  future  Secretary 
of  State,  Foster  Dulles,  promised  to  aban- 
don the  wimpish  policy  of  "containment"  in 
favor  of  a  "roll-back"  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
from  Eastern  Europe.  In  auditoriums  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  New  Toi^ 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans— with 
Caech.  Hungarian,  Polish,  Baltic  and 
Ukrainian  origins— cheered  Senators  from 
both  parties  who  spoke  in  honor  of  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  Rhetoric  was  underlined 
with  legislation.  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  a  bi-partisan  vote  authorized  $100 
million  to  create— from  Iron  Curtain  exiles 
of  military  age— a  Legion  of  J'^eedom  to  be 
attached  to  NATO  for  paramilitary  and 
psyops  objectives. 

The  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom  fi- 
nanced hundreds  of  EurtHiean  scholars  and 
Journalists  who  supported  NATO.  In  1951, 1 
myself  worked  for  the  "American  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom,"  a  private  committee  set 
up  by  a  young  Wall  Street  lawyer  named 
^railam  J.  Casey.  Its  non-proflt  alms  were 
to  promote  the  defection  of  Russian  troops 
in  Beriin  and  drire  a  propaganda  wedge  be- 
tween the  Russian  pecvle  and  thdr  Leninist 


TtoMl  congenial  climate  for  American 
psyops  was  polluted  in  tbe  17  years  that  fol- 
lowed 1956;  not  untU  President  Reagan's 
Westminister  veech  was  there  again  much 
sunshine.  The  theme  of  "liberation''  was 
consigned  to  the  dustbin  by  the  emshtng  of 
tbe  Hungarian  Revolution,  the  "wtntola- 
ing"  of  the  Prague  spring,  and  the  building 
of  the  Beriin  WalL  The  brutal  mismatch  be- 
tween raw  Soviet  power  and  ineffectual  dip- 
lomatic protest  was  plain  to  see.  And  how 
could  commitment  to  the  evmtual  freedom 
of  captive  nations  survive  the  Bay  of  Plga, 
the  Soviet  share  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
and  illudons  of  detente? 

So— as  we  re-emerge  for  the  second  half  of 
the  psyops  game— the  rules  of  history  put 
the  ball  in  play  on  our  own  ten-yard  line. 

Moreover  owing  to  our  pasdvlty  In  the 
60'8  snd  70's,  the  Soviets  have  created 
among  Third  World  students  and  poUUdans 
a  Pavlovlan  antipathy  toward  capitalism, 
the  Pentagon,  the  CIA  and  American  Impe- 
rialism. Even  indde  the  NATO  dtadel.  Red 
Army  massacres  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
fate  of  Russian  disddents  are  mlnlmlaed  by 
the  Oennan  Social  Democrats  and  British 
LAborites  who  reserve  their  most  ferocious 
disapproval  for  SDI  and  Pershings. 

Moreover,  under  Gorbachev,  we  face  the 
"modernization"  of  the  war  of  ideas. 

Just  as  the  hardware  of  missiles  can  be 
modernized,  so  can  tbe  software  of  psywar. 
Stalin's  primitive  propaganda  bombs  were 
aimed  at  tbe  "working  masses"  of  America 
(and  blacks!)  in  a  crude  effort  to  foment  rev- 
olution sgalnst  Wall  Street  Today,  new 
Soviet  psyops  warheads  are  preddon-guided 
and  Independently  targeted  not  on  the 
"masses"  but  on  the  elite:  scientists,  law- 
yers, phyddans,  businessmen.  Congress- 
men. From  blatant  polemics  in  the  Daily 
Worker  to  low-key,  plaudble  KGB  lobbyists 
on  Capitol  HOI  is  a  disquieting  evolution  in 
psywar  software. 

Also.  Soviet  'Twilight  War"  in  the  Third 
World  Is  coordinated  with  an  lunbrella  of 
"active  measures"  in  Europe  and  the  \3A. 
Moscow  seeks  to  interdict  the  batUefleld— 
not  with  air  strikes— but  with  political  war- 
fare that  discredits  sntl-communlst  redst- 
ance  and  dries  up  its  logistical  support  from 
natural  allies. 

Gorbachev's  new  psyops  advisors— Do- 
brynln.  Takovlev  and  Arbatov— are  "cultur- 
al anthropologists"  who  have  shrewd  in- 
sights into  the  mores  of  the  American  media 
and  the  vanities  of  the  American  establlsh- 
ment.  They  are  dded  by  Soviet  market  re- 
search and  opinion  polling,  (unthinkable  in 
StaUn's  era).  With  up-to-date  analysis  of  our 
societal  deludons.  they  no  longer  need  to 
rely  solely  on  forcing  alien  concepts  into  our 
system.  Now,  they  troll  our  mainstream  for 
useful  bits  of  idiocy— snd  simply  repackage 
them.  For  example,  the  "nudear  winter" 
hobgoblin,  so  exploited  by  peace  groupa.  was 
not  invented  by  Moscow,  but  recycled. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  about  moral  pas- 
don. 

In  tbe  Third  World— but  also  in  Europe- 
Leninist  sgitators  Indte  emotional  frenzy— 
not  Just  intellectual  dissent— versus  the 
military-industrial  complex,  and  alleged 
American  "crimes"  in  Vietnam  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

Communist  psyops,  in  short  does  not 
simply  reach  for  "hearts  and  minds;"  it  acti- 
vates envy,  fear  and  anger. 

In  that  subsoQ  of  hatred.  Soviet  aetire 
measures  take  easy  root  and  gain  nutrients. 
How  easy  it  is  to  bellere  something  dnlstw 
about  someone  we  already  hatd 
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I  dear  I  do  not  suggeat  tb«t 

.borrow  tlw  taetka  of  Ooebteta  or 
We  ■hooM  not  manufacture  Uea— 
and  batrad  la  aoarody  damoaacT'a  export 
.  But.  one  of  tha  baUBoarka  of  Weat- 

ta  baan  the  capacity  of  Ita 

I  tor  "laaral  taMttsnatkn''  tofwardi  dle- 
tatoaa  who  dwka  buman  ftrecdom  and 
aqoaah  adf-datamlnattai  for  anall  tiatfcina, 
It  to  nattbar  unetflllHd  nor  antl-democratlc 
to  mir%1"~  BBoral  rofuMon  agalnat  tyianta. 
Lat  M  a«rea  to  dataat  apartheid  and  hate 
Httlar^  hftttrrt^'^  But  whne  la  the  equiva- 
lent. emottOBBl  diaiuat  for  the  oommunlat 
Ouletten  irtw  anpemae  todaya  holocauaU 
tn  ^-'*«~w«  sthlopia  and  Afghanlatan? 
Why  need  we  another  outrage  about 
todays  conoentistion  campa  in  Cuba  and 
Vtetaam? 

■tfecttre  payopa  muat  arouae  the  paaaion 
*H«»  gcnentea  cammltment.  We  are  entitled 
to  iltfiteoua  wrath. 

So— tai  the  payopa  combat  with  Moaoow. 
we  need  to  add  Snchwan  apioe  to  our  lnaU>- 
Idaemantlca.  We  refer  to  the  PoUtburo  gang 
aa  "adreraaitea"  or  "competltora."  Such 
tenw  are  more  auitable  to  the  context  of 
the  Olympic  Oamea. 

The  men  whoae  underltngi  have  aevered 
Surape  with  1100  kOometera  of  barbed  wire 
and  «"«'«<»  flfilrta  fmm  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adrlattr  am  not  "opponoita."  They  are 
baitariaiM.  And  Red  Army  troopa  who  drop 
booby-trapped  toya  in  Afghanlatan  as  lethal 
gifta  tor  children  are  "aavagea"  and  war 

If  we  iteas  over  communist  atrocities,  we 
ahould  not  be  sorprlaed  that  much  of  the 
worid  adopta  the  poature  of  moral  neutrali- 
ty between  Moaoow  and  Waahlngton. 

We  win  not  ir«— **  many  audiences  by 
J  that  "Beat  Oerman  security  per- 
oollabormte  in  assliitinr  the  Soviet 
.  In  Africa."  We  could,  however,  put 
the  caae  more  bluntly  by  saying  that  "The 
reborn  Oeatapo  ia  altve  and  wtO.  and  enlarg- 
ing IfaaooWs  eotonles  In  Africa."  This  is 
crude  by  racquet  dub  standards— but  it's 
true  and  may  stir  somebody's  adrenalin.  (By 
the  way.  I  dont  think  the  Prealdent  or  Seo- 
letary  of  State  ahould  uae  that  language- 
bat  rVinafnn  and  lawyoa  and  labor  leaders 
are  not  atrangera  to  waai^ah  slogans.) 

Bow  will  we  know  when  we  begin  to  re- 
dtaaa  the  *^'«'~<»  in  the  payees  balance? 
The  creative  elan  tn  thia  room  win  generate 
100  spedflca.  Let  me.  as  a  agent  provoca- 
teur, list  twdve.  We  will  begin  to  succeed: 

(1)  When  the  curricula  of  our  staff  and 
war  coUegea  plua  thoae  of  our  allies  In 
Burope— include  ariptriaty  Instruction  In  ide- 
ology, payopa  and  subversive  war.  (In  the 
mlUtary  arte.  Lenin  Is  aa  relevant  as  CHauae- 
wtti.) 

(3)  When  career  foreign  aervice  officers 
and  USIA  iiiciffslnnali  are  "aenattiied"  to 
the  aame  subject  matter  in  their  own  insU- 
totea  and  training  programa.  Perhapa  up  to 
70%  of  the  official  payopa  mlaslon  should  be 
the  reaponaiblltty  of  dvDIan  agendea. 

(S)  When  DOD  contracta  to  a  taak  force  of 
Ruaalan  adudara  and  Beat  Buropean  apedal- 
tata.  together  with  payehlatriaU  and  careful- 
ly screened  Iron  Curtain  def  ectora  to  pre- 
pare aophlatleated  audlo-caaaettea  for  dan- 
ilnHiiii  dtatributlon— In  ttane  of  crisis  to  di- 
verae  -»*«~^'  troopa  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  aame  ezpertlae— baaed  on  a  diacrimlnat- 
ing  knowledge  of  PoUah  hlatory,  Hungarian 
cnltore.  Ukrainian  t««**«»««i  pride,  etc— 
ahould  be  available  for  meaaagfa  on  Uack 
radio  and  «^'««««'<«t  underground  Video. 
mie  aubatanee  and  uncertain  delivery 
aystam  of  army  laafleta  need  to  be  upgraded 
to  become  atate-of-the-art  payopa.) 


(4)  When  profeaaianal  VS.  paywar  spedal- 
laU  attend  future  Helalnkl.  Geneva.  Vienna, 
and  Reykjavfk-type  conferenoea,  to  neutral- 
lae  the  curroit  Soviet  payiva  edge  ensured 
by  the  preaence  of  Dohrjoiln.  Takovlev  and 
Arbatov. 

(5)  When,  on  a  NATO-wide  baala.  as  there 
are  now  periodic  meetlnga  of  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers,  there  wiU  be  annual 
meetings  of  Information  and  Education 
Ministers  to  discuss  "Psychological  De- 
fenae."  induding  Joint  subsidlea  for  the 
tranalatlon  and  distributicm  of  Important 
booka.  (In  the  battle  of  books  the  West  is 
outgunned  at  least  12  to  1  by  Moscow.) 

(6)  When  the  defunct  Institute  for  Propa- 
guda  Analyaia— set  up  in  the  late  1930's  to 
numltor  Nasi  themea— is  reoonstttuted  to 
study  and  expoae  Soviet  paywar  gambits. 

(7)  When,  in  Paris  or  Rome,  Buropean  in- 
teUectuala  schedule  "War  Crimea  Trials"  for 
the  Soviet  empire,  charging  the  Red  Army 
and  its  Spetsnas  units  with  at  least  40  Mal- 
Lal-acale  masiriiT*"  in  Afghanlatan 

(8)  When  American  college  students— in 
addition  to  building  shanty-towns  to  protest 
racial  apartheid— also  erect  Oulag  priaon 
huts  to  protest  the  abuse  of  dissident  Soviet 
writers  doomed  to  drug-induced  psychosis 
by  the  wardens  of  Soviet  clinics.  And  when 
American  "Physicians  for  sodal  reownsiba- 
ity"  show  social  outrage  against  the  Politbu- 
ro for  this  imspeakable  perversion  of  medi- 
cine. 

(0)  When  more  American  schools  of  Jour- 
nalism and  commimicatlon  emulate  Boston 
University  and  offer  courses  on  how  to  safe- 
guard UJ3.  media  against  Soviet  active  meaa- 
urea. 

(10)  When  another  doaen  or  so  of  our  pro- 
fessional sodetles  form  their  own  "In-house 
committees"  to  moblUze  private  sector 
talent  for  the  psyops  game.  The  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  International  Con- 
federation of  reaerve  officers  have  taken 
that  step.  The  officers  have  a  committee  on 
"Psychological  Defense"  with  a  program  fo- 
cused on  Buropean  public  opinion.  The  ABA 
has  a  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  of  lawyers 
which  has  trained  thousands  of  teachers  in 
communist  propaganda  strategy  and  refutes 
Soviet  disinformation  about  SDI  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

(11)  When— if  the  Warsaw  Pact  assaults 
NATO— the  UJB.  Army— and  perhaps  our 
Oerman  and  British  alllea— can  quickly 
deploy  trained  specialists  for  "deep  strike" 
missions  athwart  Red  Army  supply  lines  in 
Eastern  Eunwe— their  aim  being  to  indte 
sabotage,  defeatism  and  revolt  among  Poles. 
Caechs.  Hungarians  and  East  Oermans  who 
despise  Russian  hegemony. 

The  necessary  "prelude"  to  such  a  contin- 
gency plan  could  be  a  variety  of  subtle, 
"Peace-Time"  psyops  targetted  on  a  selected 
handful  of  East  European  military  and  po- 
litical elitea.  That  Job  would  require  flnease, 
cultural  empathy  and  linguistic  skiUs— tal- 
ents which  lie  in  America's  melting-pot  sod- 
ety. 

(12)  Finally,  we  can  claim  some  success 
when  American  payopa— both  private  and 
governmental  have  together  created  an 
"opinion  climate"  that  wHl  permit,  even  ap- 
plaud, the  reversal  of  the  Breahnev  doc- 
trine. 

Oienada  waa  too  amaU  to  be  dedaive.  Af- 
ghanlatan may  be  too  doae  to  the  USSR 
and  too  invested  with  Red  Army  dhriaiona  to 
allow  for  a  complete  reveraaL  (Of  courae  we 
ahould  try  even  there.  etperiaXly  owing  to 
the  impact  of  Af ghantetan'a  fate— one  way 
or  the  other— on  the  future  of  Iran.  Pakl- 
atan  and  the  Peraian  Oulf ). 


Other  opportunltlea  for  nullifying  the 
Breahnev  fallacy  that  "the  Ude  of  tyranny 
la  irreversible"— Ue  in  Ethiopia.  Angola. 
Nicaragua,  Moaamblque  and  Ubya. 

AU  thoae  priaon  atatea  are  distant  from 
Mother  Ruaaia.  All  have  aeaporta  vulnerable 
to  blockade  or  quarantine.  None  have  armed 
f  orcea  up  to  the  quality  or  numbers  of  thoae 
in  Vietnam  or  North  Korea.  In  every  caae 
there  is  a  aubatantlal  reaistanoe  potentiaL 

Morally,  each  is  an  "outlaw"  nation  whoae 
leaders  spedidlxe  in  everything  from  terror- 
ism to  Stalin's  old  technique  of  genodde 
thru  forced  starvation.  (Mengistu.  for  exam- 
ple.) 

It  will  not  be  casually-free  to  liberate  even 
one  of  those  outer  ialanda  of  the  Oulag  Ar- 
chlpeligo. 

But  if  we  do.  it  may  spare  us  blood  and 
treasure,  elsewhere  in  the  third  world, 
whence  lie  the  oil.  cobalt,  chrome  and  man- 
ganese that  imderpin  the  productivity  of 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  US. 

Some  place,  we  need  to  put  the  Soviet 
bandwagon  of  proxy  warfare  in  the  ditch. 
Some  place,  we  must  prove  to  wavering 
Third  World  leaders— fearful  of  Moscow's 
Juggernaut— that  the  future  no  more  be- 
longs to  the  dopna  of  Brezhnev  than  it  be- 
longs to  disproven  Marxist  economics. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  strategic  bonus  to  be 
derived  tioia  hdping  to  liberate  Angola  or 
Libya.  Nicaragua  or  Ethiopia.  Mozambique 
or  Afghanistan. 

Uvea  one  such  success  would  send  seismic, 
political  Shockwaves  back  into  Poland,  the 
Ukraine.  Lithuania  and  Mongolia. 

The  Politburo  and  Red  Army  marahals 
would  be  even  more  unsure  of  Waraaw  pact 
alllea.  The  liberation  of  a  Third  World  satel- 
lite—plus vigorous  psyops  in  both  West  and 
East  Europe— would  be  another  "deterrent" 
in  another  dimension.  He  who  cannot  trust 
the  troops  in  his  imstable  coalition  is  less 
likely  to  put  things  to  the  test  in  the  fog  of 
war. 

Thus  endeth  the  Sermon. 

Now  to  the  Business  Session.* 


UNACCEPTABLE  AIRLINE 
DELAYS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
for  some  time  now,  the  problems  of 
airline  delays  have  been  the  focus  of 
public  attention.  Delays  are  only  one 
of  the  problems  facing  air  travellers 
today.  Unexplained  cancellations. 
overbooUngs,  lost  baggage  and  gener- 
ally poor  service  are  among  the  diffi- 
culties plaguing  commercial  aviation 
today. 

On  Monday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  disturbing  piece,  and  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  This  article  shows  that,  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  of  many  In  the 
industry,  delays  among  our  major  car- 
riers are  not  getting  better.  In  fact, 
the  problem  is  widespread  and  of  great 
magnitude. 

According  to  information  filed  by 
the  airlines  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  between  March  1986 
and  March  1987,  the  on-time  perform- 
ance   of    many   major   carriers    was 

A  flight  is  considered  on-time  if  it  ar- 
rives within  15  minutes  of  its  sched- 
uled time.  This  data  does  not  Indicate 


how  l(Hig  the  delays  were  on  average— 
just  that  the  flight  was  at  least  15 
minutes  late.  For  many  passengers 
these  days,  that's  almost  considered 
early. 

Piedmont  led  the  pack  of  six  carriers 
cited,  with  an  on  time  percentage  of 
oiiUr  70.2  percent.  Continental  was  on 
time  67.4  percent  in  the  same  period. 
USAir  arrived  on-time  65.9  percent  of 
the  time.  Eastern.  American,  and 
Northwest  on-time  percentages  were 
only  62.3  percent.  59.9  percent,  and 
55.3  percent  respectively. 

For  some  of  the  carriers,  the  picture 
for  BCarch  1987  alone  was  even  worse. 
Continental  flights  arrived  within  IS 
minutes  of  their  scheduled  times  only 
56.9  percent.  Eastern's  average  was 
only  56.6  percent,  and  Northwest's 
only  50.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  when  an  average  pas- 
senger only  stands  slightly  better  than 
a  50-50  chance  of  arriving  on-time  on 
a  major  carrier,  something  is  seriously 
wrong  with  the  system. 

To  be  certain,  weather  and  legiti- 
mate technical  problems  can  be  a 
factor  in  delays.  But  statistics  like  this 
show  the  problem  to  be  much  larger 
than  fog,  snow,  or  thunderstorms. 

Airlines  are  routinely  scheduling 
more  flights  in  a  given  time  period 
than  airports  can  handle.  The  airlines 
know  they  can't  deliver,  but  still 
schedule  and  advertise  those  flights. 
It's  deception,  pure  and  simple. 

Consumers  are  sold  a  product — a 
seat  on  an  advertised  flight,  with  a 
scheduled  departure  and  arrival.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  what  they 
bought  will  be  delivered  as  promised— 
and  that  they'll  get  where  they're 
going  on  time. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  On  March  17.  I  Intro- 
duced S.  757.  the  Air-Carrier  On-Time 
Reporting  Act.  This  bill  would  require 
the  regular  reporting  of  on-time  per- 
formance for  air  routes  by  airlines. 
That  reporting  would  Include  informa- 
tion the  average  length  of  delays  and 
number  of  cancellations  on  routes. 
This  information  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

On  April  23.  I  Introduced  S.  1088. 
the  Airline  Consiuner  Protection 
Powers  Transfer  Act.  This  legislation 
would  transfer  the  authority  for  regu- 
lating misleading,  deceptive,  or  anti- 
competitive practices  In  the  airline  in- 
dustry from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

It  would  also  prevent  airlines  from 
engaging  in  deceptive  advertising,  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  seat  limitations, 
policy  on  nonrefundabllity.  and  on- 
time  performances  for  advertised 
flights.  S.  1088  would  also  protect  the 
rights  of  frequent  fliers,  preventing 
airlines  from  unfairly  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Such  responsibility  would  clearly 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  mission  of 


the  PTC.  It's  clear  that  we  need  a 
watchdog.  The  airlines  need  to  know 
that  there's  somebody  looking  over 
their  shoulder— and  looking  out  for 
the  consumer.  The  FTC  should  be 
that  watchdog. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  The  airlines 
need  supervision.  This  latest  article 
gives  gna>hlc  proof  of  this.  Without  it. 
consumers  are  being  taken  for  a  ride. 
And  the  DOT  has  not  provided  that 
needed  supervision  to  date. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  what's  going  on  in 
the  airline  industry.  When  they  do. 
they'll  see  that  something's  gone 
wrong.  And  that  something  must  be 
done.  My  legislation  would  take  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  directioiL  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Latk  Abxivals:  Nkw  Fioxntxs  Rkvxal 
Anums'  Dismal  Oh-Tdix  Ricobd 

(By  Jonathan  Dahl  and  Francis  C.  Brown 

ni) 

In  March,  only  56.9%  of  all  Continental 
Airlines'  flights  arrived  within  15  minutes  of 
schedule.  During  the  same  month.  Pied- 
mont Airlines  night  17  from  Boston  to 
Newark  left  precisely  on  time  Just  once.  And 
USAir  canceled  494  March  flights. 

For  several  years,  airlines  haven't  released 
such  performance  figures.  But  partly  be- 
cause of  an  airline  sllp-up,  some  revealing 
on-time  figures  have  become  available  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Al- 
though Incomplete,  the  data  suggest  the  in- 
dustry's troubles  with  delays  are  more  wide- 
spread than  previously  thought— and  more 
severe. 

Even  airlines  that  tout  their  on-time  per- 
formance have  lesB-than-steUar  records;  at 
American  Airlines,  only  59.95  of  all  flights 
from  the  beginning  of  March  1986  through 
March  1987  arrived  within  15  minutea  of 
scheduled  arrival— the  industry's  standard 
for  being  on  time.  In  fact,  of  the  six  carriers 
whose  figures  for  that  13-month  period  were 
released,  none  had  an  on-time  arrival  per- 
formance exceeding  70.2%. 

"The  numbers  are  extremely  poor,"  says 
Chris  Wltkowskl.  director  of  the  Aviation 
C^onsumer  Action  Project,  a  Ralph  Nader  af- 
filiated group.  "It  Is  pretty  shotting  that 
delays  are  that  widespread." 

m SIGHTS  nrto  camcxllatiohb 

The  new  documents,  along  with  interviews 
with  airline  executives,  also  provide  insights 
into  the  Industry's  scheduling  practices  and 
the  causes  behind  cancellations  and  delays. 
Alrllnea  have  traditionally  blamed  weather, 
the  air-traffic  control  system,  and  mechani- 
cal breakdowns.  But  in  many  cases,  the  alr- 
llnea are  at  fault 

At  USAir,  for  example,  crew  achedullng 
caused  more  delaya  than  maintenance  foul- 
ups  in  March,  the  latest  month  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Piedmont  says  up  to  a 
quarter  of  its  delays  are  within  its  control; 
same  flights,  for  *"*f~^  are  held  up  by 
alow  baggage  transfers  and  Udcet  processing 
or  by  late-arriving  paaaengers. 

What's  more,  the  documents  show  what 
many  travelers  have  long  suspected:  Airline 
schedules  are  conalstenUy  wrong  on  many 
fUghta.  TtoMX  happens  partly  because  ached- 
ullng ia  subject  to  so  many  varlablea;  Ameri- 
can'a  filing  calla  it  "aa  much  an  art  form  as 
it  is  an  »T*«^»ng  computer  printout."  But 
aome  carriera  alao  admit  they  distort  sched- 
ules to  stay  competitive. 


Many  alrllnaB  are  taking  atepa  to  improve 
performance— and  they  say  those  eft orta  are 
paying  off.  Plednumt  f onned  a  medal  com- 
mittee last  faU  to  addreas  delays:  H  aaya  its 
on-time  performance  has  Improved  10%  this 
year.  And  this  month.  American  added  160 
hours  of  dally  acheduled  flight  time  to  make 
Its  schedules  more  reliable. 

Such  Improvements  cant  come  aooo 
enough.  Airline  delays  rose  2S%  last  year 
and  passenger  complaints  about  ddaya 
nearly  tripled  last  month  from  a  year  ago. 
says  the  Transportation  Department  Sever- 
al Congreasmen  have  propoaed  billa  that 
would  make  on-time  reoorda  public.  And  the 
transportation  agency  launched  a  sweeping 
probe  into  the  industry's  delays. 

The  latest  dladosures  are  an  outgrowth  of 
that  probe.  Already,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  aocuaed  Ddta  Airilnea 
and  Eastern  Airlines  of  *"g*g*"g  tn  "unreal- 
istic" scheduUng  at  AtlanU's  Hartafleld  Air- 
port. The  carriers  deny  thla,  but  the  govon- 
ment  has  expanded  its  probe.  It  has  asked 
several  other  airlines  to  turn  over  their  on- 
time  records  at  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  (Chica- 
go's O'Hare  and  Boston's  Logan  Airports. 

Much  of  that  data  is  sealed,  or  buried  in 
coim>uter  tapes  that  aren't  readily  acceaai- 
ble  to  the  public  But  Piedmont  and  USAir 
provided  performance  recorda  for  thouaanda 
of  their  flights  out  of  Boston  and  aome 
other  dtles. 

And  to  the  dismay  of  competltora.  USAir 
released  a  monthly  survey  amiparlng  ita 
punctuality  with  that  of  five  other  carriers 
during  a  13-month  period  through  this  past 
March.  Piedmont  alao  dlsdoeed  a  we^ly 
survey  of  the  on-time  performancea  at  eight 
carriers  In  a  recent  six-week  period.  Com- 
petitors say  they  shared  such  data «»  a  con- 
fidential basis,  but  USAh-  saya  it  thought  it 
couldn't  seal  the  information;  a  Transporta- 
tion Department  official  says  it  could  have. 
Piedmont,  meanwhile,  concedea  its  survey 
slipped  into  the  public  record  by  mistake. 

"It's  a  big  screw-up,"  says  Oordon  Be- 
thune,  senior  vice  president  of  operations 
for  Piedmont  (No  airline  dl9>uted  the  data, 
although  Eastern,  Northwest  and  Trana 
World  Airlines  wouldn't  publldy  confirm 
it) 

In  any  case,  the  results  from  both  surveys 
are  hardly  flattering— particularly  during 
some  weeks.  For  the  seven  days  ended 
March  4,  five  of  the  eight  alrllnea  were  late 
on  at  least  49%  of  their  arrivala.  Northweat 
met  lU  schedule  only  43%  of  the  time  that 
week.  And  for  the  seven  days  ended  March 
25,  TWA's  on-time  reliabOity  feU  to  49% 
from  62%  the  prior  week. 

The  performance  records  at  USAir  and 
Piedmont  provide  further  evidence  that 
schedules  for  some  flights  bear  little  reaem- 
blanoe  to  reality.  USAir  Flight  42  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Boston  arrived  at  least  15 
minutes  late  76  out  of  81  tlmea  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year— and  was  more  than  a 
half-hour  Ute  56  tlmea.  In  March.  81%  of 
the  departiires  on  Piedmont  niidit  14  from 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  to  New  Tork's  La  Ouardia 
Airport  wre  more  than  IS  minutea  late. 

But  what's  causing  the  industry's  delayi7 
nearly,  mergers  are  playing  a  dramatic 
role.  The  performance  of  both  Northweat 
whose  parent  NWA  Inc.,  bought  Republic, 
and  for  Texas  Air  0>rp.'s  Continental, 
which  moved  with  People's  Bxpreaa.  New 
York  Air  and  Frontier,  fdl  IS  percentage 
polnta  in  March  from  the  year-ago  mtrnth. 
Thoae  carriera  a^nowledge  that  oomblning 
their  complex  operatlona  caused  temporary 
delaya. 
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moot  canceled  M 
throuib  March. 

The  carrine  aay  most  cancellattona  an  re- 
lated to  the  weather.  Still,  eereral  atrUne 
ezeeuttvea  concede  in  interriewa  that  when 
a  plane  on  a  heavOy  traveled  route  goes  out 
of  aervlce.  they  may  divert  a  plane  with 


AbrUnea  also  routinely  hold  the  laat  fllcbt 
of  the  day  to  a  eeitetn  city  for  connecting 
paaeiweta.  Tliat^  ao  thoae  paaengers  wont 
he  atuck  in  a  tXts  an  nlcht  While  the  prao- 
tloe  obvloualy  beneflU  many  flyera.  It  means 
that  certain  fUchts  wOl  always  be  prone  to 
ddayi. 

It's  easier  to  tell  people  they  have  to  wait 
two  hours  for  the  next  flight,  than  to  teU 
people  they  have  to  stay  oveml^t."  says  a 


Bven  the  type  of  plane  can  affect  delays. 
In  Mardi.  TISAlr^  7S7-300  plane  was  on 
ttoe  M%  of  tts  arttvals.  compared  with  73% 
on  the  atrUne^  DC9-M.  USAlr  officials  say 
the  737  seats  M  mon  people,  so  passtngfr 
loadtaic  ttanes  an  loiter.  They  also  say 
some  aliciafts'  bagiage  compartments  are 
dlghtly  better  deaicned  for  faster  loading 


But  one  of  the  most  critical  reasois  for 
delays  Is  simply  the  industry's  scheduling 
pnctloes.  Critics  diarge  that  many  carriers 
bundi  fU^ts  at  daairable  times  even  when 
they  know  the  airports  cant  handle  than. 
Tlw  airlines  deny  this.  But  some  carriers 
aAnlt  in  the  filings  that  they  sometimes  use 
In-air  flight  times  that  they  can't  meet  on  a 


Thia  happens,  they  say.  because  they  are 
■i.«*^M«y  competitors'  in-air  times  to  stay 
compettttve.  Unless  the  matching  stops, 
"some  fUghts  wOl  have  a  published  schedule 
vrtildi  Is  not  accurate."  says  American  in  its 

fQtDg, 

The  time  airtlneB  fstlmalif  for  taxiing  may 

f,\mn.  y»  hKmr*^w»i»  in  mtmnm  rmun    In  MaTCh. 

USAlr  blamed  half  of  Its  ddays  on  tazllng- 
related  peoblema.  Most  tazUng-out  delays 
an  a  result  of  air-tntfic  controllers  holding 
up  planea  befon  takeoffs.  And  some  taxi- 
inc-tn  ddays  an  caused  by  congestion  and 
bad  weather.  But  USAlr  officials  also  con- 
cede that  sane  tlniftahlf  for  taxiing  need 


Aside  from 


[TOsraACOSK 
ddays.  the  Department  of 
filings  also  shed  light  on 
,  Although  airlines  cancel  only 
of  fll^ts-USAlr's  494 
tat  tnatanre,  represented  less 
than  a%  of  Its  total  Mardi  fUg^ts-those 
I  add  up  to  a  lot  of  fUi^ts.  On  lU 
route,  for  example.  Pied- 


"We  try  to  disrupt  the  travel  of  the  fewest 
number  of  people  possible."  says  Mr.  Olsm 
at  American. 

Meanwhile,  airlines  are  starting  to  attach 
their  delay  problems.  Piedmont  says  It  is 
more  wining  to  leave  late-arrlvtng  passen- 
gers behind  to  stay  cm  schedule.  It  is  also 
forcing  irilots  to  arrive  one  hour  before  the 
first  flight  each  di^  apparently  some  were 
oversleeping,  officials  say. 

Following  Piedmont's  lead.  American  says 
that  next  month  it  wfll  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  matching  the  fastest  flight  time  "in 
favor  of  actual  flight  times"  system-wide. 

These  and  other  measures,  airlines  insist, 
are  improving  their  performance.  American 
says  for  a  seven-day  period  ended  May  11. 
75%  of  ita  arrivala,  and  88%  of  its  departures 
were  within  15  minutes.  Although  they 
wouldnt  provide  figures.  Continental  and 
Northwest  say  their  on-time  performance 
y»M  significantly  improved  in  April  and 
May. 

But  critics  say  it's  too  early  to  tell  if 
delays  win  improve  for  the  long  term.  They 
»i«ft  say— and  some  airline  officials  con- 
cede—that many  of  the  industry's  steps  so 
far  are  only  Band-Aid  solutions  and  that 
both  the  industry  and  the  air-traffic  control 
systems  need  more  dramatic  changes. 

"Delays  are  stiU  motmting."  says  Repre- 
sentaUve  Nick  RahaU.  a  West  VirginU  Dem- 
ocrat who  introduced  a  biU  that  would  re- 
quire airlines  to  report  their  on-time  per- 
formance records.  "It's  going  to  get  worse 
before  it  geto  better. " 


HAZARDOUS  1CATERIAU3 
TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION 

«  Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legMation  that  provides  needed 
training  to  emergency  resi>onse  per- 
sonnel who  must  respond  to  a  hazard- 
ous substances  transiwrtation  acci- 
dent. This  legislation  augments  title 
ni  of  the  1986  Superfund  amend- 
ments that  provided  training  for  non- 
transiiortation  incidents.  The  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
also  provides  protection  from  these 
substances. 

Responding  to  transportation  acci- 
dents involving  hazardous  substances 
is  unlike  responding  to  a  normal  traf- 
fic accident.  The  local  fire  or  police  de- 
partments are  usually  the  first  to  re- 
spond. They  need  to  be  able  to  reliably 
identify  the  hazardous  substances  in- 
volved and  the  proper  procedures  for 
containing  the  substance.  An  inappro- 
priate response  may  increase  the  risk 
to  individuals  responding  to  the  acci- 
dent, to  the  surrounding  community, 
and  to  the  environment. 

The  chances  of  a  hazardous  materi- 
als accident  are  significant,  as  are  the 
chances  of  exposure.  Over  1.5  billion 
tons  of  over  30.000  different  hazardous 
materials  were  tranqiorted  in  the 
United  States  in  1982.  according  to  the 


Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  In  the  same  year,  we 
transported  hazardous  materials  784 
billion  ton-miles  using  467.000  trucks. 
115.600  railroad  tank  ears.  4,909 
tanker  barges,  and  3,772  ocunmercial 
planes. 

Unfortunately.  Federal  recordkeep- 
ing is  so  inadequate  that  the  OTA  was 
unable  to  provide  reliable  estimates  on 
the  percentage  of  transportation  acci- 
dents involving  hazardous  substances. 
However,  in  Maine,  our  Department  of 
Enviroimiental  Protection  investigated 
44  spills  between  1984  and  1986,  classi- 
fying 23  as  serious.  For  the  policeman 
or  firefighter,  even  one  accident  that 
causes  unnecessary  injury  due  to  poor 
training,  equipment,  or  labeling  is  one 
accident  too  many. 

It  is  usually  the  local  policeman  or 
firefighter  who  arrives  first  at  the  site 
of  a  release  and  Is  asked  to  make  an  in- 
stant determination  as  to  the  proi>er 
means  of  controlling  or  removing  the 
contamination.  There  are  i4>proxi- 
mately  half  a  million  State  and  local 
sheriffs  and  police  personnel  and  1.2 
million  firefighters  in  this  country. 

Each  of  them  should  be  adeqiiately 
trained  and  have  proper  equipment 
for  handling  hazardous  materials.  La- 
beling of  hazardous  materials  needs  to 
be  accurate  and  easily  identified  so 
emergency  resix>iise  personnel  can  be 
sure  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
waste. 

Rural  policemen  and  firefighters  are 
most  in  need  of  training  and  equip- 
ment to  respond  effectively  to  these 
spills.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
most  exijerlenced  and  well-trained  per- 
soimel  are  those  in  urban  areas.  Rural 
personnel  often  have  little  training 
and  equipment  to  respond  safely  to 
the  situation.  The  more  experienced 
hazardous  materials  response  teams 
will  often  be  imable  to  arrive  at  the 
site  until  hours  after  the  release.  In 
the  case  of  air  emissions  in  particular, 
the  delay  can  be  critical  in  providing  a 
fully  protective  response  to  an  acci- 
dent. 

We  can  solve  this  problem  by  assur- 
ing that  all  emergency  response  r)er- 
sonnel— not  just  those  in  or  near 
urban  areas— receive  the  training  and 
equipment  they  need  to  protect  them- 
selves and  others  from  hazardous  ma- 
terials. We  can  also  assure  that  these 
materials  are  clearly  and  accurately  la- 
beled so  identification  of  the  hazard- 
ous substance  can  be  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly made. 

The  leidslation  also  provides  grants 
to  States  and  localities  to  designate 
hazardous  materials  routes,  their  rela- 
tive safety,  and  enforcement  of  the 
routing  sjrstem.  Records  on  hazardous 
materials  transportation  will  also  be 
required  to  provide  information  for 
enforcement. 

Those  who  ship  hazardous  materials 
or  manufactures  or  repairs  containers 


must  register  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  is  cvurently  dls- 
cretknuury,  but  the  legislation  makes  it 
mandatory.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  establish  a  fee  to  cover 
the  costs  of  legislation. 

Each  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is 
designed  to  help  the  State  and  local 
governments.  The  bill  is  not  preemp- 
tive. So  governments  may  continue  to 
establish  systems  on  their  own,  includ- 
ing fees,  reporting  requironents,  and 
penalties.  While  some  support  preemp- 
tion of  State  and  local  regulations  in 
this  area,  I  could  not  support  any  pre- 
emptive hazardous  material  transpor- 
tation scheme. 

This  legislation,  when  coupled  with 
title  III  of  Superfimd  and  RCRA,  is 
another  needed  step  in  protecting  the 
public  and  those  who  place  themselves 
at  risk  when  they  respond  to  a  hazard- 
ous materials  release. 

Bven  these  steps,  however,  are  only 
remedial  in  nature.  The  key  to  this 
problem  is  preventing  accidental  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances.  We 
need  to  do  more  to  prevent  hoses  from 
leaking,  tank  cars  from  being  punc- 
tured, and  trucks  from  being  in  acci- 
dents. The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
releases  is  the  most  effective  response 
we  can  have,  but  it  is  not  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Today  we  take  another  step  to 
assure  the  safety  of  our  emergency  re- 
sponse personnel.  I  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  so  the  risks  faced  by 
workers,  residents,  and  emergency  re- 
sponse personnel  are  reduced  because 
fewer  hazardous  substances  are  re- 
leased into  the  environment.* 


THE  BIGEYE  BOMB— NEW  DATA, 
OLD  PROBLEMS 

•  ySx.  FRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senate  is  ever  going 
to  get  on  to  the  business  of  consider- 
ing the  defense  authorization  bill,  but 
while  we  wait  to  find  out,  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  the  Bigeye  chemical 
bomb,  whose  planned  production  has 
been  called  into  question  by  recent 
field  testing  results. 

Our  defense  bill  contains  $5  million 
for  Bigeye  production— not  much  com- 
pared to  the  entire  defense  budget, 
but  it  is  a  lot  for  a  bomb  that  Is  flunk- 
ing its  final  series  of  tests  and  has 
been  altidzed  for  years. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  vprov- 
ing  this  $5  million  would  be  like  let- 
ting the  camel's  nose  into  the  tent. 
You  see.  there  is  dose  to  $35  million  of 
previous  year  budget  authority  that 
could  become  available  for  Bigeye  pro- 
duction this  f alL 

The  tests  that  prove  the  Bigeye  un- 
wor^y  of  production  began  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds. 
These  hands-on.  operational  tests  are 
the  last  chance  to  stop  a  bad  weiywn 
before  it  goes  into  production. 


The  results  at  Dugway  were  so  ap- 
palling that  the  program  manager  de- 
certified the  Bigeye  and  suspended 
tests  in  BCarch.  Decertification  means 
that  problems  were  so  severe  that  the 
bomb  is  no  longer  fit  for  testing. 

Before  I  discuss  the  unclassified  re- 
sults of  the  Bigeye  tests  this  spring, 
let  me  say  that  systems  like  the 
Bigeye  must  meet  a  reliability  stand- 
ard that  can  range  from  80  or  85  per- 
cent to  the  high  90's.  That  means  if 
100  bombs  are  dropped,  well  over  80  of 
them  must  woi^  properly  or  the  bomb 
wlU  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

According  to  DOD's  Office  of  Oper- 
ational Testing  and  Evaluation,  the 
Bigeye  was  tested  10  times  this  spring 
before  it  was  decertified.  It  i^n^ears  to 
have  completely  failed  3  tests,  succeed- 
ed In  only  6,  and  the  10th  test  is  being 
called  a  no  test  because  of  question- 
able data. 

No  wonder  the  Navy  decertified  its 
own  weapon,  lb.  President,  the  tests 
this  spring  give  the  Bigeye  a  miserable 
60-percent  reliability  rating.  These  re- 
sults will  frighten  the  pilot  who  must 
carry  the  bomb  more  than  the  enemy 
on  whom  it  wiU  be  dropped. 

Furthermore,  to  date  the  test  suc- 
cesses have  been  based  on  the  basic 
mechanical  functions  of  the  bomb, 
which  testers  call  its  reliability.  We  do 
not  yet  have  the  results  of  the  tester's 
effectiveness  evaluation,  which  may 
well  turn  up  more  failures.  In  short, 
this  analysis  will  review  the  six  bomb 
drops  that  passed  the  reliability  crite- 
ria to  determine  whether  the  binary 
chemicals  mixed  correctly  and  reached 
the  intended  target  with  adequate 
saturation. 

I  miplaud  both  the  Operational 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Office  and  the 
GAO  for  their  very  good  oversight  and 
monitoring  of  the  Bigeye  Program. 
Without  them  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  have  a  blurred  picture  of  the 
Bigeye. 

However.  I  am  concerned  by  reports 
that  the  GAO  has  raised  questions 
about  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
recent  Bigeye  tests.  Unfortunately, 
the  GAO  is  unable  to  brief  most 
Senate  offices  on  their  observations  at 
this  time. 

Even  without  the  benefit  of  GAO's 
input,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  Bigeye  is  far  from 
ready  for  production  and  much  leas 
deserving  of  more  production  funding. 

During  the  Bigeye  debate  last  year, 
some  of  my  colleagues  claimed  that 
earlier  tests  of  the  Bigeye  were  suc- 
cessful, that  the  GAO's  longstanding 
concerns  about  the  bomb  were  misdi- 
rected, and  that  the  bomb  was  Just 
about  ready  for  production.  That  Is 
clearly  not  the  case. 

Today  the  Ixnnb  has  succeeded  in,  at 
most,  6  of  its  10  tests.  GAO's  old  con- 
cerns have  been  borne  out.  The  new 
data  clearly  conu>el  Congress  to  pre- 


vent production,  if  not  to  kUl  the  pro- 
gram outright. 

Mr.  President,  I  wHl  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  bill  to  prevent  the 
obligation  of  any  funds  for  Bigeye  pro- 
duction—at least  untn  we  have  a  bomb 
that  wortcs.  My  amendment  also  wlD 
add  $5  million  to  research  and  devel- 
opment accoimts  for  the  study  of 
deeiD-strike  chemical  alternatives  to 
the  Bigeye  bomb. 

There  are  many  problems  with  the 
Bigeye  that  we  will  discuss  during 
debate  on  the  DOD  bUL  But  at  the 
heart  of  the  discussion  will  be  our  re- 
sponsibility as  keepers  of  the  Puldlc 
Treasury  and  trust  to  weed  out  waste- 
ful and  ineffective  programs,  like  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  and  move  on  to  pro- 
grams with  more  promise.* 


MENTAL  HEALTH  MONTH— MAY 
1987 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
since  the  beginning  of  the  100th  C(»i- 
gress.  we  have  woi^ed  hard  to  shape 
legislation  for  the  homeless  people  of 
America.  Studies  show  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  street  i>eople  in  this 
country  are  mentally  ilL 

We  called  our  legislation  urgent. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  passed  ver- 
sions of  an  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  more  than  6  we^s  ago. 
Then  we  fell  into  a  state  of  inactiOD. 
More  than  1  month  passed  before  con- 
ferees were  named. 

In  the  meantime,  the  1987  supple- 
mental i^ipropriations  bill  began  its  te- 
dious trip  through  the  process.  The 
funding  for  the  urgent  relief  bill  for 
the  homeless  is  in  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  homeless  who 
need  our  immediate  help  must  wait 
until  we  resolve  the  budgetary  and  po- 
litical dlfficulUes  Inherent  in  this 
year's  supplemental  funding  bilL 

While  many  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  h<»nelessnes8  are  only  cold 
weather  problems,  the  truth  is  that 
mental  illness  knows  no  seasonal  bar- 
riers. Whether  it  is  cold  or  hot.  schizo- 
phrenia takes  its  tolL 

The  month  of  May  traditionally 
marks  the  completion  of  the  full  flow- 
ering of  the  beautiful  azaleas  and  dog- 
woods in  and  around  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital City.  The  trees  are  in  full  foliage 
and  simmier  is  around  the  bend.  Life 
seems  to  call  out  its  fuU  glory  In  this 
beautiful  city. 

For  the  schizophrenic  the  month  of 
May  means  that  many  of  us  will  ask 
more  questions  about  the  disease. 
During  Mental  Health  Month  we  will 
hold  conferences,  seminars,  hearings, 
and  qiedal  events  to  raise  the  aware- 
ness of  the  plight  of  those  with  serious 
mental  illness. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  our  proclama- 
tions and  good  intentions  have  little 
bearing  on  the  day-to-day  suff otag  of 
the  person  suff  olng  the  confusion. 
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and    dancen    of    lerlous 

atal    llliiMi.    Piy^iotic    bebavtor 

a«my  frieods.  ll«nic  epiiodes 

result  In  epteodes   of   peraonal 

as  the  vletlin  tries  to  direct 

traffle  or  otbenrise  overstep  his  or  her 
•MUtles  and/or  rHponstbflltles. 

MMt  of  us  have  seen  a  street  person 
talktnf  to  the  d^  or  to  a  tree.  Some  of 
them  lecture  us  oo  politics,  racism,  re- 
llgkin.  or  doomsday.  Others  are  shy 
and  atrakL  Some  sing  and  dance  and 
make  us  laui^  by  their  carefree  acts. 
A  few  seem  merMwrfng  and  even  dan- 
gerous. They  have  aU  the  faces  of  hu- 
manity, and  most  are  in  obvious  need 
of  help. 

It  is  atvropriate.  Mr.  President,  to 
remind  my  friends  and  colleagues 
during  Mental  Health  Month  that  our 
own  view  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  looks 
baf^  at  us  throui^  these  street  people. 
We  wander  why  their  friends  do  not 
take  them  home.  We  wonder  if  they 
have  any  friends  or  family  still  able  to 
cope  with  them.  We  feel  responsible, 
but  we  are  not  sure  what  to  do. 

We  want  to  do  stnnething.  BCany  are 
doing  mudh.  Shelters  across  this  coun- 
try have  been  started  by  Americans 
who  see  the  problem  and  want  to  help 
these  most  helpless  of  Americans. 
They  provide  food,  a  bed.  clothes,  con- 
vosation.  and  health  care.  Yet.  for  all 
theae  efforts,  many  of  the  street 
pet^le  simply  cannot  be  reached.  The 
difficult  cases  are  passed  over  to  reach 
the  more  req>onslve  ones. 

Shelter  woAers  are  human  too  and 
are  often  amaaed  at  the  animosity  or 
resistance  that  they  meet.  Burnout  Is 
a  conmon  shelter  volunteer  phenome- 
non. 

Not  all  the  hmneless  want  our  help. 
Many  scoff  at  our  attempts  to  do 
ffCTP*t*«<"g  for  them.  The  problems  of 
nifnt^^  illness  have  spilled  over  onto 
our  streets. 

During  Moital  Health  Month,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  It  is  m>propriate  to 
reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  this 
modem  day  leprosy.  Witnesses  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Labor  Sub- 
committee, while  I  was  chairing  earlier 
tiite  month,  told  me  that  there  are  30 
to  45  mlUion  Americans  suffering  with 
some  form  of  mental  Illness  requiring 
pn^ff^nn^i  help.  Less  than  one-third 
of  these  ever  receive  any  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

Let  me  give  that  number  in  a  differ- 
ent context.  One  out  of  six  or  seven 
Americans  is  suffering  from  some 
mental  disorder  or  addiction  at  any 
given  time.  Among  our  63  million  chil- 
dren. 12  percent  or  7.5  million  have 
eUnieal  disorders  leading  to  drug  or  al- 
cohol abuse,  educational  and  social 
dysfunctioning.  and  even  suicide.  The 
suldde  rate  among  oiu-  children  has 
tripled  staMse  1950.  Among  the  aged.  15 
to  as  pooent  have  mental  disorders 
with  serious  symptoms. 

The  sodal  costs  are  mormous.  Schis- 
ophrenla  akme  accounts  for  one-half 


of  all  the  hospital  beds  for  the  mental- 
ly iU  and  one-quarter  of  all  hospital 
beds.  Schizophrenia,  with  over  1.5  mil- 
lion afflicted,  is  an  especially  large 
source  of  health  care  costs.  There  are, 
in  addiction,  over  9  million  people 
struggling  with  manic-depression. 
Their  hospital  costs  may  not  be  as 
high,  but  the  whiplash  effects  of  this 
disease  are  unpredictable  and  can  lead 
to  crimes  or  totaUy  passive  behavior. 

The  total  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
mental  illness  and  additions  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $250  billion  per  year.  Of 
this  total,  about  $200  billion  is  in  indi- 
rect costs  such  as  lost  productivity  and 
the  costs  of  service  and  income  sup- 
port programs. 

In  general,  oiir  Government  re- 
sponds to  this  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness by  providing  various  levels  of 
community  care  and  treatment.  We 
also  lead  the  world  in  research  activi- 
ty. Yet  the  problems  persist. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  were  all  treat- 
ed to  the  good  news  about  the  success 
of  researchers  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  They  identified 
a  specific  gene  as  a  cause  of  manic-de- 
pressive illness  and.  thereby,  opened  a 
whole  new  era  in  the  application  of  ge- 
netics to  psychiatric  disorders.  Similar 
good  news  came  about  the  genetic 
structure  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  in  mental 
health  research.  New  brain  Imaging 
techniques  allow  the  charting  of  ab- 
normal chemical  and  metabolic 
changes.  The  potential  for  this  new 
tool  is  tremendous.  There  are  more 
physiological  links  to  psychiatric  dis- 
orders than  previously  believed. 

One  witness  stated  that  mental  ill- 
ness is  "not  a  problem  of  will  or  a  faU- 
ure  of  self-control,  but  a  medical  con- 
dition like  heart  disease  or  high  blood 
pressure." 

The  schizophrenia  initiative  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
"wiU  focus  on  identifying  the  genetic 
and  development  aspects  of  schizo- 
phrenia and  uncovering  its  neuro- 
genetic base,"  according  to  another 
committee  witness. 

The  umay-ing  scientific  techniques 
that  allow  the  study  of  chemical  sub- 
stances involved  in  communication  be- 
tween nerve  cells  may  lead  to  new 
treatment  responses,  drug  dosage  re- 
quirements, and  the  identification  of 
high  risk  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of  news 
in  the  world  of  mental  health.  I  start- 
ed this  statement  by  discussing  our 
most  obvious  mental  health  problem— 
the  homeless  who  are  mentally  ilL 
While  estimates  of  homeless  popula- 
tions range  between  350,000  and 
3.000.000,  their  nimibers  do  not  reveal 
the  depth  of  their  problems.  For  offi- 
cial estimating  puriioses.  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  uses  the  figure  of 
1,000.000  homeless  people.  If  this  is  ac- 
curate,  then   we   can   expect   about 


400,000  to  500,000  of  them  to  be  men- 
tally ill  as  welL 

It  would  be  most  fitting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Congress  to  complete  its 
homeless  authorizing  and  i4>propria- 
Uons  legislation  during  this  month  of 
May.  a  period  set  aside  as  Mental 
Health  Month. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  the  conference  agreement  for  the 
health  and  mental  health  components 
of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  of  1987  will  incorporate  my  modi- 
fied block  grant  approach  to  serving 
this  desperate  population. 

While  we  may  not  yet  know  the  full 
causes  and  consequences  of  mental  ill- 
ness, we  must  not  delay  our  efforts  to 
offer  the  homeless  mentally  ill  at  least 
some  hope  of  easing  their  pain. 

The  key  ideas  for  my  bill  came  from 
a  small  pilot  effort  of  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion at  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  They  tested  different 
approaches  to  this  fragile  population 
in  nine  different  cities.  Their  findings 
led  to  the  principle  service  elements  in 
my  bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator  SntON 
and  others. 

We  offered,  and  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted, a  basic  and  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  expand  the  efforts  of  local 
shelters  in  serving  this  difficult  popu- 
lation. We  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
dual  disenfranchisement  among  the 
homeless  who  are  mentally  ilL  Busy 
shelter  staff  cannot  and  often  will  not 
spend  valuable  time  on  the  mental 
cases.  The  community  mental  health 
centers  do  not  want  them.  Their  prob- 
lems are  too  severe,  and  available  re- 
sources can  be  used  up  by  others. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  step  is  to  reach  out  to  them.  Out- 
reach is  the  first  and  critical  phase  of 
the  bill  that  will  come  to  us  for  final 
approval.  We  will  pay  for  a  new  na- 
tional effort  to  find  and  treat  the 
homeless  mentally  ill.  Part  of  their 
treatment  wiU  be  case  management,  or 
help  in  their  daily  living  skills.  A 
friend  and  social  stabilization  can  be 
as  important  as  psychiatric  stabiliza- 
tion. Our  bill  does  both. 

To  increase  their  chances  of  recov- 
ery, we  call  for  a  stable  living  environ- 
ment or  transitional  living— transition 
from  the  street  to  some  form  of  stabil- 
ity. Finally,  we  provide  for  staff  train- 
ing to  help  them  identify  and  refer 
those  who  have  the  added  burden  of 
serious  mental  illness. 

By  completing  this  bill  this  month 
and  providing  the  necessary  funding, 
we  can  look  back  at  Mental  Health 
Month  in  1987  as  the  month  of  new 
hope.  We  are  aU  proud  of  our  wonder- 
ful citizen  responses  to  the  homeless, 
but  we  have  learned  that  the  mentally 
iU  among  the  homeless  need  more 
help.  Our  National  Government  can 
and  should  provide  this  help. 

I  view  otir  efforts  to  reach  out  and 
help  the  homeless  mentally  ill  as  the 
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hallmai^  of  a  new  era.  America  will  be 
able  to  say  she  is  healthy  and  resilient 
enough  to  make  needed  changes  in  our 
government  programs.  We  might  have 
to  give  up  something  else  that  is  not  so 
timely,  not  so  vital.  But  we  must  not 
ignore  our  responsibility  to  do  what 
cries  out  for  our  immediate  atten- 
tion—the beginning  of  a  new  national 
effort  to  apply  our  scientific  IedowI- 
edge  and  social  support  to  those  in 
greatest  need. 

It  will  mean  a  lot  to  our  own  image 
of  ourselves  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  for  those  who  are 
clearly  least  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves.* 


THE  JAPAN  PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
winter,  an  article  appeared  in  Foreign 
Affairs  caUed  "The  Japan  Problem." 
It  was  written  by  the  European  Jour- 
nalist, Karel  G.  van  Wolferen,  who 
has  lived  in  Japan  for  35  years.  It  is 
perhvs  the  most  insightful  and  com- 
pelling analysis  of  Japan  that  I  have 
seen. 

The  article  describes  how  the  Japa- 
nese economy  is  fimdamentally  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies. It  says  that  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy is  run  through  a  partnership  be- 
tween central  bureaucrats  and  entre- 
preneurs in  which  the  overriding  ob- 
jective is  industrial  expansion.  To 
quote  the  author 

Freedom  of  the  market  is  not  considered  a 
desirable  goal  in  itself,  but  only  one  of  sev- 
eral Instruments  for  achievlnK  the  ultimate 
goal  of  Industrial  expansion.  The  economy 
Is  structurally  protectionist  In  the  sense 
that  all  kinds  of  Informal,  If  not  official, 
barriers  to  Imports  must  ensure  that  foreign 
competition  will  not  undermine  its  aim. 

He  tells  us  that  we  are  merely  de- 
ceiving ourselves  in  thinking  that  our 
market-opening  initiatives  have  had  a 
major  impact.  He  says: 

International  trade  legislation  of  the  most 
general  kind  is  unlikely  to  have  enough 
effect  on  Japan.  Only  action  that  specifical- 
ly singles  out  Japan,  in  a  carefully  measured 
dose,  will  Imbue  the  J^ianese  system  with 
the  sense  that  the  situation  baa  become  In- 
tolerable for  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  and  all 
Americans,  will  carefully  read  this  ar- 
ticle. It  sends  both  a  warning  about 
our  current  course,  and  offers  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  dealing  with  the 
Japan  problem. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
theRicoBO. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Foreign  Affairs] 
Tbk  Japar  Problbi 

The  relati(»iBhip  between  the  world's  two 
greatest  economic  powers  Is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. WVtii  a  frightening  momentum  econom- 
ic disputes  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  growing  into  a  political  conflict. 
Stm.  attemirts  by  both  sides  to  create  a  situ- 
ation tbey  can  live  with  are  impranlslng. 
The  Reagan  Administration  gives  the  im- 


pression of  preferring  to  avoid  thinking 
about  it.  Although  the  "Japan  problem,"  as 
the  fundamental  conflict  has  become 
known.  Is  already  many  years  old.  what 
must  pass  for  a  Japan  policy  In  Washington 
Is  so  unrealistic  that  it  may  make  the  situa- 
tion considerably  worse. 

There  Is  much  more  at  stake  that  Ameri- 
ca's growing  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  If 
present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue  they 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  gradual  loss  of  In- 
dustrial capacity  In  the  United  States.  At 
some  point  an  irate  Congress  is  likely  to 
apply  the  brakes  to  these  trends  by  pawing 
undifferentiated  trade  legislation  that  is 
even  tougher  than  what  Is  being  contem- 
plated today.  Uncontrollable  consequences 
in  Japan,  including  political  instability  and 
a  xenophobic  reaction,  could  foUow. 

What  makes  conflict  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  so  menacing  is  that  the 
two  countries  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with 
each  other.  The  United  States  does  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  Japanese  politi- 
cal economy  and  thus  cannot  accept  the 
way  it  beiiaves.  Americans  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  this,  as  the  Japanese  themselves 
present  their  country  as  simply  another 
member  of  the  community  of  democratic 
nations  committed  to  the  free  market  Japan 
is  largely  unaware  of  the  threat  posed  by 
America's  imwllllngness  to  accept  it  for 
what  It  is.  Never  having  experienced  its 
wrath.  Japan  does  not  believe  In  the  powers 
of  the  American  leglsl&ture.  The  Japanese 
make  things  worse  with  ritualistic  argu- 
ments and  empty  promises  that  only  con- 
vince congressman,  businessmen  and  other 
Americans  that  they  are  being  deceived. 

I  believe  that  two  fictions  are  central  to 
the  outsiders'  inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
Japan. 

n 

First  there  is  the  fiction  that  Japan  is  a 
sovereign  state  like  any  other,  a  state  with 
central  organs  of  government  which  can 
both  recognize  what  is  good  for  the  country 
and  bear  ultimate  responsibility  for  national 
decision-malcing.  This  illusion  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  dispel,  since  diplomacy  must  take  it 
for  granted. 

In  fact,  statecraft  in  Japan  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  In  the  rest  of  Asia,  Europe 
and  the  Americans.  For  centuries  It  has  en- 
tailed the  preservation  of  a  careful  balance 
between  semlautonomous  groups  that  share 
power.  Today,  the  most  powerful  compo- 
nents of  what  I  will  call  the  Japanese 
System  are  certain  groups  of  bureaucrats, 
some  political  cliques  and  clusters  of  indus- 
trialists. There  are  lesser  ones,  such  as  the 
agricultural  cooperatives,  the  police,  the 
press  and  the  gangsters.  These  semlautono- 
mous components,  each  endowed  with  great 
discretionary  powers,  are  not  represented  in 
one  central  ruling  body. 

It  is  crudal  to  distinguish  Japan  from 
other  nations  with  governments  that  are  be- 
sieged by  st>eclal  Interest  groups  or  that 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  because  of 
interdepartmental  disputes.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  lobbies  but  with  a  structural 
phenomenon  not  encompassed  by  the  cate- 
gories of  accepted  political  theory.  A  hierar- 
chy, or  rather  a  complex  of  overlapping 
hlerarchieB,  is  maintained,  but  it  has  no  top. 
There  is  no  supreme  institution  with  ulti- 
mate Jurisdiction  over  the  others.  Thus 
there  is  no  place  where,  as  Harry  Truman 
would  say,  the  buck  stops.  The  buck  Iteeps 
circulating. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  has  written  that  he  does  not 
accept  the  excuse  that  "the  career  bureau- 


crats irtio  run  the  gorenimeot  in  Tokyo  JiHt 
listen  politely  and  ignore  the  tnstnxilaos  of 
their  poUtlcal  superiors."  He  fbads  tt  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  "a  poUttcal  system  in  wblcta 
the  elected  officials  cannot  get  aaeaethlng 
done  If  It's  sufficiently  Impcntant.'' >  Tet 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhlro  Nakasone  can 
imagine  such  a  thing  very  wdL  He  is  a 
victim  of  it.  He  regularly  finds  hiiiM»if  in 
the  classic  Japanese  situation  in  which  he  Is 
ritualistlcally  critidaed  for  not  sbowlDg 
enough  leadership,  and  simultaneoualy 
rapped  over  the  knuddes  by  the  press  and 
his  peers  in  the  nOlng  liberal  Democratic 
Party  (LDP)  for  interfering  in  bureaucratic 
dedston-maklnr  A  Japanese  prime  minister, 
in  fact,  has  less  power  than  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment of  any  Western  country. 

Although  Japanese  history  has  known  ex- 
periments with  centralised  political  power, 
they  did  not  result  In  lasting  patterns  of 
government.  The  most  recent  and  moat  im- 
portant experiment  was  the  famous  Meiji 
Restoration  in  the  second  half  of  the  ISSOs 
when,  after  centuries  of  nearly  total  Isola- 
tion. Japan  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  turbulent  community  of  world  powers. 
But  political  power  was  subsequently  dissi- 
pated, giving  competing  mllitaiV  groups  the 
opportunity  to  hijack  the  nation  and  put- 
ting Japan  on  a  course  that  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  from  there  to  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki 

General  E>ouglas  MacArthur  and  bis  team 
of  Occupation  reformers  arrived  In  IMS  to 
dismantle  what  was  widely  imagined  to  be 
the  remnants  of  a  solid  dictatorship.  The 
Idea  that  it  could  have  been  the  aiisence  of 
strong  leadership  which  had  allowed  Japan 
to  contemplate  Its  suicidal  attaA  did  not 
occur  to  anyone  at  that  time. 

After  the  postwar  Industrial  reconstruc- 
tion, which  as  an  obvious  choice  for  the 
nation  hardly  required  strong  oentzallaed 
political  control,  the  political  awnimptlon 
emerged  that  unlimited  industrial  expan- 
sion must  be  Japan's  first  priority.  No  politi- 
cian made  an  issue  out  of  this.  The  bureauc- 
racy, which  had  been  left  almost  entirely 
intact  during  the  Occupation,  was  to  admin- 
ister this  policy.  The  de  facto  one-party 
system  of  Japan,  dominated  by  the  IJ>P. 
guaranteed  that  there  would  be  no  disturb- 
ing confusion  from  messy  parliamentary 
processes.  But  it  also  meant  that  the  politi- 
cians abdicated  responsibilities  that  the 
Western  democracies  are  crucial  for  maicH' 
policy  adjustments. 

No  essential  political  decisions  to  change 
the  priority  of  unlimited  industrial  expan- 
sion have  been  made  slnoe  this  period. 
Indeed,  the  political  mechanism  for  such  a 
momentous  decision  does  not  exist.  The  bu- 
reaucrats tinker  with  the  eomomy  by 
tn^Mwy  adjustments  that  enable  Its  further 
growth.  Even  though  the  Diet  terhnlrany 
controls  the  national  budget  and  flnanff. 
most  of  the  time  the  politicians  and  every- 
one else  keep  out  of  the  bureaucrats'  way. 
The  industrialists  carry  on  expanding  their 
market  shares,  enter  new  markets  with  the 
help  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  are  kept  in  line 
by  their  peers.  As  these  different  compo- 
nents make  sure  that  none  of  the  oUiers 
become  too  powerful,  this  system  guaran- 
tees an  orderly  state  of  affaln  In  Japan. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  looked  at 
from  an  international  perspective  It  Is  an 
anachronism,  for  its  finely  meahwl  all-Japa- 
nese components  are  glaringly  deficient  In 


■  "We've  NoUilnt  More  to  Say  to  JaiMn  but  Open 
tbe  Door,"  Lot  Anselee  Timet,  Maitdi  (1, 19SB. 
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I  oountiy  with  in  eff ecttre  for- 


UMI 


ptovldiiic  Um 
dgDPoilBy. 
One  BAior  ii—nn  for  natfams  to  enmX» 
eeepC  i^ativtiy  ■trooc  eentral  ruUnc 
I  to  ttiat  time  are  needed  to  deal  with 
I.  But  after  IMS.  forelsn  policy 
HHiMlrTir*"**  were  no  lancer  f dt  in  Japan. 
I&  the  late  IMOi  and  IMOe.  Tokyo  dlaeov- 
and  that  all  thoee  aettvitlee  by  which  a 
atate  to  known  and  lecogntHd  externally 
eoold  be  carried  out  by  American  proxy. 
Japan  to  not  only  totally  dependent  on  the 
Utattad  Statea  for  Ita  def enae.  but  alao  ultt- 
mafalj  fat  ita  "Wpi^wa^r  in  all  ita  proUem- 
atfc  tntcmatknal  relationahlpa  In  effect, 
tlie  United  atatee  provided  the  diplomatic 
fiitoM  iMthhMi  whidi  Japan  could  buQd  Ita 
ny  by  neomercantOiatic  trade  prac- 
japao'a  ao-called  onmidirectianal  di- 
r  (wfaidi.  before  Taahlro  Nakaaone 
„____  prime  miniater,  preeented  to  the 
world  aa  an  idealiatlc  peaceful  innovation  In 
dtpiooaey)  waa  an  attonpt  to  be  all  thlnsa 
to  aU  men  wlio  bou^t  Japan's  produeU  and 
■old  it  raw  nMterlala— that  to.  to  the  extent 
that  America  would  tolorate. 

8o  far  there  haa  been  no  reason  to  specu- 
late about  a  Japaneee  "Oaullism"  in  foreign 
poUey.  AtthouiAi  it  seemed  that  independ- 
ent approadiea  to  Beijinc  and  Moaoow  were 
devdoptnc  theee  alao  were  soon  enough 
shown  to  be  waitliw  for  cuea  from  Washing- 
ton. Thto  to  not  becauae  the  Japaneee  have 
an  ovcRldinc  deaire  to  coordinate  their  for- 
eign poUey  with  that  of  their  Amwiran  ally. 
but  becane  the  bureaucrata  in  the  Ministry 
of  Pordgn  Affklis  and  other  Japaneee  insti- 
tutiona  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
uiififliinnrf  at  genuine  shifts  in  policy  or 
to  ddiver  on  pranlseB  made.  Nakasone's  rise 
to  the  prime  mintotetahip  in  1982  has  not 
led  to  any  dramatic  change.  If  Japan  were 
ever  to  go  it  akme.  it  would  first  have  to 
create  a  poMtifal  center,  and  that  would  re- 
quira  the  overtiaul.  If  not  the  overturning, 
of  ita  entire  polltical-eoonomic  system, 
m 
Tlie  second  fiction  that  hampers  the  for- 
mulation   of    an   effective    policy    toward 
Japan  to  the  premise  maintained  by  the 
United  Statee  and  Europe  that  Japan  be- 
longs with  them  in  that  looae  category 
known  as  rapltalist  free-market  economies. 
Although  the  Japaneee  economy  to  very  ex- 
teiMtvely  firmr— "***'  upon  in  the  West,  it 
fftni  causes  tremendous  conceptual  dif  flcul- 
ttaa  for  foieignera  and  Japaneee  alike.  Japa- 
nwe  "**'*«■'-  usually  bristle  with  Indlgnar 
-  tion  at  the  suggestion  that  their  country  to 
tnwiMittihiy  other  than  advertlaed.  Yet  Japa- 
neee eoonomista  I  talk  with  oftm  remind  me 
that  Weatemaa  writing  on  Japan  oonunon- 
ly  exaggerate  the  function  of  the  market 
mechanism.  On  the  other  hand  Western 
a't^V"'^    eccmnmistj.    including    current 
UHMiikintlsl  adviaera.  appear  horrified  at 
the  soggestion  that  Japan  does  not  in  fact 
Ifffimry  in  the  dub  of  caidtalist  free-market 
jYf**"^  For  many  of  them,  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  a  suoceasful  economy  wliich  to 
not  based  on  the  tree  play  of  market  forces 
la  tantamount  of  heresy. 

As  Apan  also  dearly  doee  not  bdong  in 
the  category  of  the  centrally  controlled 
Bovlet^ype  eeonomiea,  does  it  then  belong 
to  a  category  of  iU  own,  as  quite  a  few  corn- 
have  implied?  Tlie  rapid  rise  of 
and  Taiwan  as  Industrial 
_  I  that  to  to  not  the  case:  even 

when  shorn  of  ita  cnltnral  and  psychological 
T^MMijfiM,  the  Japanese  "economic  miracle" 
cooatttntea  a  modd  that  can  be  pursued  by 
at  least  aooM  others.  Sooth  Korea  and.  to  a 
'  extent,  Taiwan— both  states  having  a 


strong  central  government— have  economies 
ttiat  appear  to  be  driven  by  a  phenomenal 
force  similar  to  that  of  Japan,  even  in  the 
absence  of  Japaneee  style  "harmony,"  life- 
long employment,  management  tech- 
nlquea— all  of  which  are  often  dted  as  rea- 
sons for  the  Japaneee  success.  Analysto 
shows  that  a  third  category  of  political 
wqn<?n'«—  can  exist,  besides  the  Western 
type  and  that  of  the  communist  world. 
Chalmers  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Call- 
fwnla,  Berkeley,  has  isolated  thto  category 
of  industrial  nati^nw  and  has  labded  the 
type  of  Capitalist  Development  State.* 

The  strength  of  the  CDS  to  a  partnership 
between  central  bureaucrats  and  entrepre- 
neurs. The  bureaucrats  never  attempt  to 
f*hi  abeolute  power  over  the  nongovern- 
mental coriwrations.  They  guide  the  econo- 
my while  using  the  entrepreneurs  as  anten- 
nae. The  central  planners  of  the  CDS  know 
what  to  happening  at  the  periphery  through 
constant  monitoring  of  the  experiences  of 
capitaUsts  trying  to  find  new  vraya  of 
w.«HT.y  money.  The  mistakes  the  plumers 
undoubtedly  make  are  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  unified  forces  they  bring  to 
bear  on  industrial  development.  The  econo- 
my prospers  because  promising  areas  of  in- 
dustry are  stimulated  by  central  polldes  fa- 
voring investment.  Those  that  i4>pear  to 
have  reached  a  dead  end  are  more  easily 
abandoned  through  polides  forcing  reorga- 
nintlon.  In  other  words,  it  to  a  partnership 
that  has  an  Industrial  policy  and  a  trade 
strategy.  Freedom  of  the  market  to  not  con- 
sidered a  desirable  goal  In  itaeU.  but  only 
one  of  several  Instruments  for  achieving 
predetermined  effects  that  are  totally  sub- 
ordinated to  our  ultimate  goal  of  Industrial 
expandon. 

The  CDS  to  structurally  protectionist  in 
the  sense  that  all  kinds  of  informal.  If  not 
official,  barriers  to  Imports  must  ensure 
that  foreign  competition  will  not  undermine 
Its  ^'wM  It  haa  to  remain  so  if  it  wants  to 
continue  enjoying  the  proven  benefits  of 
thto  model.  But,  as  to  becoming  abundantly 
dear.  In  the  long  run  thto  causes  political 
problems  in  Its  relations  with  other  states. 
The  question  to  whether  the  bureaucratic- 
entrepreneurial  partnership  will  continue  to 
flourish  after  its  industries  face  market 
saturation  at  home  and  inhospitable  mar- 
kets overseas.  Related  to  thto  to  the  even 
more  important  question  of  whether  the 
International  free  trade  system,  made  up  of 
countries  without  a  trade  strategy,  can  sur- 
vive as  it  struggles  to  accommodate  the 
CDS 

It  to  not  likely  that  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  state  and  private  enterprise  in 
Japan  will  break  up.  The  official  line  to  that 
the  various  forms  of  governmental  guidance 
(if  acknowledged  at  all)  now  carry  much  leas 
weight  with  the  private  sector  than  in  the 
past  Thto  contention  to  habitually  accompa- 
nied by  a  demonstration  that  current  tariff 
regulations  make  Japan  about  the  freest 
market  in  the  world.  In  Japan,  quite  often— 
and  always  more  frequently  than  in  the 
West— what  to  true  on  paper  to  not  true  In 
practice.  Japanese  spokesmen  widely  adrer- 
tiae  the  fact  that  a  number  of  foreign  firms 
that  have  tried  hard  enough  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  market.  These  firms  are  well 
known  because  they  belong  to  the  same 
tanaxi  gtiosAt  dways  mentioned  in  thto  con- 
text. A  select  few  foreign  firms  receive  as- 
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sistance  to  serve  as  fresh  examples  of  Japa^ 
ncae  openness.  What  we  should  look  at, 
however,  are  distrflmtion  systems  in  a  few 
controlling  hands,  regulatlms  dictated  by 
Japanese  competitors,  new  product  stand- 
ards, and  other  barriers  that  a  potentially 
powerful  foreign  competitor  faces  in  the 
Japanese  maitet.  The  bureaucrats  in  Tokyo 
are  extremely  inventive  when  it  comes  to 
subtle  controto  and  euphemisms  for  render- 
ing them  more  palatable  to  foreigners. 

Morever,  what  has  given  the  Japanese 
CDS  system  durability  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  line  dividing  private  and  public  sectors. 
Japanese  power  relationships  have  evolved 
into  scmiething  far  more  intricate  than  a 
"bureaucrats-businessmen  partnership."  In 
South  Korea  one  can  distlngiitoh  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  entrepreneurs;  In  Japan, 
however,  it  to  not  only  impoedble  to  locate  a 
center,  it  to  also  not  posdble  to  separate  the 
realms  of  public  and  private  business.  In  the 
higher  reaches  of  Japanese  economic  activi- 
ty, bureaucrats,  former  bureaucrats  in  top 
business  podtions,  snd  bureaucratically  in- 
clined leaders  at  the  top  of  the  business 
heirarchies  are  as  one  as  they  mingle  with 
each  other  busily  monitoring  the  econcnny. 
Antagonisms  exist  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  system— quite  a  lot  In  fact— but  they 
rarely,  If  ever,  pit  the  formd  organs  of  state 
against  the  Industrld  organisatlonB.  The 
great  rivalries  and  territorid  wars  between 
the  different  ministries  are  significant  and 
publicized,  whereas  genuine  confrontations 
between  the  bureaucrats  and  recddtrant 
corporations  are  almost  never  heard  of. 
Only  much  lower  down,  among  the  newer 
firms  and  especlaUy  the  vitally  Important 
sectors  of  small  subcontracting  firms,  can 
one  find  mote  tradltiond  entrepreneurs 
without  strong  ties  to  the  bureaucracy. 

Because  It  la  Impossible  In  Japan  to  extri- 
cate the  sUte  from  the  sodoeconomic 
system,  monumentd  communication  prob- 
lems arise  when  foreign  businessmen  or  gov- 
ernment representatives  at  the  higher  leveto 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  what  they  think 
are  their  Jm>ane8e  counterparts.  The  conf  u- 
don  to  made  even  worse  by  the  peculiarly 
Japanese  Institution  of  the  "buffer,"  the 
person  who  to  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
m»t<ny  contracts  with  foreigners  ss  smooth 
as  posdble.  Reddent  foreign  through  an  in- 
termediary community  of  Engltoh-speaking. 
"internationalized"  Jv>anese  who  absorb 
the  shocks  that  an  unpredictable  outside 
world  might  deliver  to  their  InstltuUons. 
These  buffers  can  be  amazingly  frank,  can 
convey  genxiine  understanding  of  the  for- 
eigner's difficulties  and  create  the  impres- 
don  of  willingness  to  cater  to  his  wishes. 

Japan  has  a  handful  of  super  buffers  who 
q>end  much  time  traveling  the  globe  trou- 
bleshooting and  explaining  the  Japanese 
case  at  Intemationd  conferences.  Two  of 
them.  Saburo  OkiU  and  the  late  Nobuhlko 
Ushlba,  were  even  made  ministers  for  exter- 
nd  economic  affairs.  Thto  increased  the 
confudon  further  because  they  had  no 
actud  mandate  to  dedde  or  negotiate  any- 
thing. Ministers  more  influentid  than  these 
two,  or  leaders  of  economic  federations,  and 
even  the  prime  minister  himself,  often  play 
the  buffer  role  when  speaking  with  foreign 
trade  envoys.  The  foreign  negotiator  who 
arrives  home  yet  again  with  the  news  that 
thto  time  he  has  reaUv  talked  with  the 
proper  authorities,  who  have  impressed  him 
with  thdr  readiness  to  take  effective  action, 
to  decdving  himself.  Such  persons  with  the 
necessary  board  authority  simply  do  not 
exist  in  Japan. 


IV 


Thus  the  communication  gap  appears  as 
unbridgeable  as  ever,  and  Japan  problem 
grows  worse  aH  the  time.  It  to  generdly 
summed  up  by  record-breaking  trade  sur- 
pluses: $48  billion  in  1»84  and  $61  billion  in 
1985.  For  1986.  the  Organintion  for  Eco- 
nomic Co(K>eration  and  Development  has 
projected  a  Japanese  surplus  of  up  to  $8fi 
bOlion:  more  than  $60  billion  of  that  will 
show  up  as  a  bllaterd  trade  defidt  with  the 
United  States.  Japanese  competitiveness 
and  the  inhospitality  of  its  own  market  to 
foreign  products  are  helping  to  bring  about 
further  de-industrialization  In  the  United 
Statea  and  Europe.  After  the  virtud  loss  of 
motorcyde  end  ccmsumer  electronics  sectors 
in  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  are  gain- 
ing leverage  over  such  crudd  Industries  as 
semiconductors,  machinery  and  telecom- 
munications equipment. 

The  numlier  of  trade  bilto  Introduced  in 
Congress  demonstrates  that  Americans 
think  thto  to  intolerable  and  that  patience  to 
wearing  thin.  But  protestations  from  Wash- 
ington, accompanied  by  demands  that  the 
Japanese  market  be  opened  wider,  are  met 
by  little  more  than  Japanese  rhetoricd  as- 
surances of  their  commitment  to  free  trade. 
Efforts  by  the  bureaucracy  to  ameliorate 
the  dtuatlon  are  dedgned  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans quiet.  They  do  not  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  for  as  things  stand  nothing 
can.  As  far  as  the  politicans  are  concerned, 
many.  If  not  mod,  have  a  stake  in  what  to 
euphemistically  known  as  boeki  nuutUsu,  or 
trade  friction.  They  want  to  keep  It  from 
doing  too  much  damage,  and  they  instruct 
bureaucrats  accordingly,  but  if  boeki  ma- 
sotnt  dism>peared  so  would  a  lucrative 
source  of  Income.  Thto  to  becauae  the  sectors 
of  the  business  community  that  most  fear 
foreign  competition  at  home  through  liber- 
alization measures  urged  by  the  United 
States  are  alao  the  most  generous  with  polit- 
icd  donations.  As  the  various  ministries  in- 
volved in  "liberalizing"  blame  each  other  for 
being  the  bigger  obstacle  to  effective  meas- 
ures, they  come  up  with  minute  compro- 
mises, presented  together  as  "marketK>pen- 
Ing  packages."  The  effect  of  the  half  dozen 
of  these  presented  thus  far  has  been  practi- 
cally nlL  In  mid-198S  much  propaganda  ac- 
companied a  ao-called  Action  Program,  but 
the  nature  of  that  effort  waa  succinctly 
characterized  by  Foreign  Affairs  Mintoter 
Shintaro  At>e,  who  called  It  a  table  of  con- 
tents without  contents. 

To  be  sure.  Nakasone  has  made  quite  a 
difference  when  compared  to  hto  f otu:  prede- 
cessors. He  has  continued  a  campaign, 
begun  by  former  Prime  Mintoter  Kakuei 
Tanaka,  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  IJ>P 
politicians  over  the  bureaucrats.  For  this,  he 
has  utilized  the  tdents  of  the  experts  whom 
Tanaka  had  collected  In  hto  group,  the  larg- 
est and  imquestlonably  the  most  powerful 
of  the  habaUu,  or  politicd  cliques,  of  which 
the  ruling  party  to  a  coaliti(m.  He  has  been 
helped  by  the  drcimistance  that  bureau- 
cratic territorid  wars  over  newly  developing 
industrld  sectors,  like  telecommunications, 
have  given  the  politicians  a  relatively  new 
function  as  arbiters.  Nakaaone  has  also 
foimd  a  new  use  of  the  aAln^ilcai— advisory 
committees  expected  to  present  high- 
minded  schemes,  long  on  absteact  ideato  and 
short  on  concrete  proposals,  which  previous 
prime  ministers  could  pass  off  as  policy.  He 
has  handpi^ed  AingOcai  chairmoi  and  key 
members  and  does  not  leave  it  to  their 
imagtaiatlon  as  to  how  he  expects  to  be  "ad- 
vised." But  all  thto  f  alto  very  much  short  of 
what  Japan  needs  In  the  way  of  centralised 


power  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  its  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Euit^M  and  the  United 
Statea. 

V 

Increased  congresdond  pressure  on  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  brought  to  the 
fore  a  double  formula  to  help  reduce  the 
trade  imbalance;  push  up  the  vdue  of  the 
yen  and  make  Japan  stimulate  its  economy. 

Nakasone  has  shown  hto  willingness  to  co- 
operate by  directing  an  advisory  committee 
under  the  ciiairmanahip  of  former  Bank  of 
Japan  Oovemor  Haruo  Bfaekawa  to  present 
guidelines  for  making  domestic  demand, 
rather  than  exports,  the  main  engine  for 
economic  growth.  However,  the  find  verdon 
of  the  Maekawa  report  has  been  picked 
dean  of  the  originally  suggested  concrete 
proposato  by  eminences  grises  from  the  im- 
portant ministries,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  an  angry  Nakasone  had  ordered  it  re- 
written in  order  to  reflect  an  awareness  of 
the  hostile  intemationd  dtuatlon  that  the 
Japanese  economy  was  faced  with. 

While  Nakasone  was  presenting  thto  most 
recent  token  of  Japanese  goodwill  in  Wash- 
ington last  April,  hto  countrymen  were  pull- 
ing the  rug  out  from  under  him.  LDP  politi- 
cians sdd  that  they  could  not  accept  the 
Maekawa  report.  Top  bureaucrats  leaked 
their  worries  that  Nakasone  was  mideading 
Reagan.  The  ffihon  Keizai  SMmbun 
(Japan's  verdon  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal) 
tore  the  report  to  pieces.  And  the  Atahi 
Shimbun  commented  In  an  editorial,  "Every 
time  a  politicd  leader  says  one  thing  abroad 
and  something  else  at  home,  distrust  of 
Japan  in  the  world  community  grows.  It  to 
Ironic  that  Nakasone.  who  to  proud  of  hto 
diplranatic  prowess,  now  repeats  the  same 
mistake."  *  Finally,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  weighed  in  with  a  statement  that 
the  report  did  not  represent  Ji^nnese 
policy. 

AU  thto  did  not  deter  Preddent  Reagan. 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shulta,  The 
New  York  nmea  and  others  from  praistaig  it. 
But  suppose  the  Maekawa  report  were  a 
truly  serious  blueprint  for  a  rampdgn  to 
stimulate  the  domestic  economy  of  Japan, 
what  good  would  it  do  America?  The  Idea 
that  Japan  can  help  tow  the  world's  less 
powerful  economies  has  become  untenable 
after  all  the  years  In  which  its  domestic 
growth  haa  not  had  any  significant  influ- 
ence on  the  level  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  When  things  are 
booming,  raw  materiato  find  their  way  to 
Japan,  of  course,  but  not  the  flntohed  prod- 
ucts that  America  wants  to  sell  there. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  to  the  Inapplica- 
bility of  conventiond  economic  theory  as 
blatantly  obvious  as  In  the  case  of  the  yen- 
dollar  exchange  rate.  The  current  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  to  probably  like  no 
other  recent  government  in  its  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  healing  powers  of  the  free 
market.  It  to  therefore  no  wcmder  that  its 
favorite  theory  as  to  why  Japan  to  competi- 
tive in  America  but  America  to  not  competi- 
tive in  Japan  revolves  around  prices.  If  only 
those  Japanese  goods  In  Americsn  shops 
could  be  made  expendve  enough,  and  Amer- 
ican goods  in  Japanese  sh<vs  cheap  enough, 
everything  would  f  aU  back  into  place  again. 
Or  at  least  the  incredibly  lopsided  trade  bd- 
ance  could  be  brought  to  proportions  that 
one  could  live  with. 

Japanese  offidato  and  economic  commen- 
tators had  for  years  been  pleased  enough 
with  the  condudon  that  the  yen  was  under- 
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vdued.  as  thto  meant  that  the  dollar 
worth  too  much,  whldi  put  the  iwll  In 
America's  court.  Thus  it  was  ditfleult  for 
the  Japanese  monetary  authorlttea  to  object 
when.  In  September  1986,  the  finance  mlnla- 
ters  and  centrd  bank  governors  of  the  five 
largest  economies  of  the  Western  oommnnl- 
ty  agreed  In  New  York  to  manage  a  dedlne 
in  the  vdue  of  the  dollar.  Nine  mwnthf  later 
the  Japanese  currency  had  appreciated  by 
roughly  40  percent  against  the  dollar,  modt 
more  than  dther  dde  had  anticipated.  TbSm 
currency  realignment  to  sdd  to  be  a  better 
reflection  of  fundamentd  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Is  achievement  of  American  aims  In  sight 
with  more  expendve  Japanese  goods  in 
American  shops?  Only  In  cases  «4ie(e 
higher  prices  will  not  endanger  the  market 
share  that  Japanese  firms  have  In  the 
United  States.  In  some  areas  there  to  no 
longer  any  competition.  In  others,  it  to  pos- 
dble for  Japanese  exporters  to  subsldiBe  vul- 
nerable items  with  surplus  funds  from 
higtily  profitable  company  dividons. 

Or,  if  need  be,  domestic  prices  will  go  up 
in  order  to  offset  losses  in  the  overseas 
mai^et  Cheaper  American  goods  in  Japa- 
nese shops?  Japan's  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  been  searching  for  months  for  in- 
stances where  the  benefit  of  the  strong  yen 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Thdr 
findings  all  show  that  the  effect  to  margfaul 
at  bed  and  that  in  some  cases  prices  of  Im- 
ported goods  have  actually  gone  up.  Naka- 
sone has  repeatedly  told  hto  ministers  to  in- 
struct those  below  them  to  see  to  it  that  not 
only  the  Importers  but  the  whole  nation 
profita  from  the  lower  import  prices.  But 
the  bureaucracy  itself  sets  a  bad  example: 
offidato  who  administer  the  government 
import  programs  of  beef  and  wheat  use 
their  exchange  gains  to  help  subddize  the 
highly  meffident  domestic  agrlculturd 
sector. 

In  some  industries  the  high  yoi  to  '^""'"g 
an  acoderation  of  the  shrinking  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  In  others,  plans  to 
move  simpler  production  lines  to  the  much 
cheaper  labor  markets  In  other  parts  of  Asia 
have  been  accelerated. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  Japan's  West- 
em  trade  partners  the  mod  Important  thing 
that  to  happening  to  that  the  subcontracting 
firms  are  being  forced  to  streamline.  These 
are  the  hardworking,  often  tiny,  outfits  that 
occupy  a  key  podtion  In  Japan's  dud  econo- 
my. They  form  a  shock-absorbing  cushioD 
imdemeath  the  large  conglomoatea.  They 
are  currently  being  asked  to  aboorb  much  erf 
the  exchange  rate  losses,  and  are  theref <»e 
trimming  their  costs  ss  never  before.  While 
more  automation  to  Introduced  In  these 
small-  and  medium-sized  subcontracting 
firms,  the  larger  Japanese  manufacturers 
are  buying  parts  in  South  Korea  and 
Tdwan.  Both  measures  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue exporting  to  the  United  Statea  at 
roughly  the  old  dollar  prices. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  System  continues 
to  shidd  the  home  market  againd  impotta. 
and  Japanese  firms  are  going  to  extremes  in 
order  to  hang  on  to  overseas  market  shares. 
There  to  a  good  chance  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican effort  to  "talk  the  yen  upwards"  runs 
out  of  steam,  the  vdue  of  the  yen  will  drop 
to  the  lower,  fluctuating  leveto  desired  by 
the  system.  At  that  point  the  workers  who 
were  dismissed  from  the  subcontracting 
firma,  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
paradtic  distrilmtion  system  (which  to  a 
large  reservoir  of  the  would-be  unemployed) 
or  idio  have  cultivated  a  few  square  j^rds 
of  heavily  subddized  rice  paddy,  will  return 
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to  h^  Biaks  iww  diaap  export  producti. 
Wttli  nan  efllotaik  aiboontrMton.  Japon 
«m  bo  aumaiowlolly  man  bottlo-raody  than 
An  biliniMiflnitlnii  of  the  conflict  ap- 
I  taMfttable  ee  many  bUUam  <d  doDan 
to  the  Mlatenl  trade  detktt.  aa 
I  in  fffp"*"**""  with  new  umeal- 
I  JapoaMe  plam  an  tniotntad.  aa  Japa- 
iMM  attttndea  begin  to  grate  on  memben  of 
OoiWnai.  and  aa  new  DMnal  abortoomtnga 
an  dhconred  of  the  kind  connyed  by  Nar 
kaaone^  recent  remark  that  America's  ml- 
norttlea  ban  lowered  the  nation's  average 
tnteDlgenoe  lereL 

AntWapanew  sentiment  In  the  United 
atatea  coold  conceivably  surge,  not  the  least 
beeawe  a  great  deal  of  criticism  today  is  de- 
fwed  by  the  artltldal  means  of  Japaneae 
.  No  ooontry  haa  ever  spent  aa  much 
^^fiMmnf  neat&eA  lobbying  as  Japan 
I  in  Washington  today.  The  Japaneae 
;  and  CTfiwT""'*"  hin  the  best 
tewyen  and  f onaer  Administration  officials 
to  defend  their  position.  A  large  ivoporttcm 
of  afailf'*^  iifTfti  by  Amrrlran  scholaia 
of  Japan  ia  funded  by  Japaneae  Instttutions. 
Mr  many  real  and  summMd  spedalists  who 
hold  forth  at  semlnan  at  conf erencea  orga- 
ntod  to  tmpron  "Mutual  understanding." 
defending  Japan  is  their  bread  and  butter.  A 
]azfe  number  of  f««ign  busineemen  and 
system  in  order  to  function  In  it.  cannot  risk 
sHimf^g  themselves  from  It  by  critical 
analysts  ^  ^ 

In  this  context  It  Is  useful  to  know  what 
In  Japan  is  meant  by  "understanding."  The 
Japaneae  connotation  of  this  term  Is  aooept- 
nrr»  or  toleranoe.  You  show  true  under- 
TtT~»«.^  Of  people  or  things  by  accepting 
them  the  way  they  are  U  you  are  not  strong 
fip«>iiyti  to  change  them.  If  you  have 
stnngth.  the  other  party  wUl  show  under- 
standing by  a  certain  degree  of  adaption  to 
your  wialiea.  Foreigners  who  keep  on  pro- 
testing about  Japaneae  trade  methods  in 
Vlte  of  the  many  Japaneae  explanations 
demoiMtrate  their  lack  of  understanding. 
Buropeana.  wlio  are  lees  powerful  than 
Americana,  are  alao  considered  leas  capable 
of  understanding  Japan. 

It  has  often  l>eai  pointed  out  that  Japa- 
nftr  are  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  tliat 
they  might  actually  be  understood.  The 
unlqoencH  and  the  siriritual  dimension  of 
holm  Japanen.  wlilch  by  definition  cannot 
be  grasped  by  foreigners  (as  Japanese  con- 
stantly persnadf  themselves  in  schools  and 
via  the  media),  ia  too  Important  an  ingredi- 
ent of  Japanen  self-esteem.  In  practice, 
therefore,  "mutual  understanding"  Implies 
that  foreignen  should  accept  the  picture  of 
Japan  presented  by  its  ^wkesmen. 

With  regard  to  the  Japan  problem,  the 
boraauaacy.  the  busineos  world,  some  poll- 
tidaiM  and  many  editorial  writers  routinely 
ooBiflim  the  need  for  structural  adjust- 
ments, for  breaking  through  the  traditional 
Itfliatf"'  and  for  a  more  responsible  global 
rale.  On  the  other  hand  then  same  groups 
wago  a  rather  successful  rampaign  to  por- 
tray Japan  as  the  victim  of  unreasonable  de- 
BHiMlfi  and  criticism  by  less  hard-working 

Some  respected  authors  sn  an  aUeged 
American  radam  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
an  interpretatlan  that  finds  takers  in  the 
United  Statea  as  well  There  are  echoes,  too. 
of  Japanen  wartime  Imagery  in  which  an 
American  Ion  of  wiU  Is  contrasted  with  the 
girgggth  and  dynamism  of  a  Japan  where 
eoUeettn  hard  work  is  stm  valued.  The 
Unttod  Statea  la  chastised  for  believing  that 
its  nomw  are  untveraal  by  authras  who  may 


be  oblivious  to  European  proteste  (or 
Indeed,  thon  of  China.  Southeast  Asia. 
Pakistan,  and  nearly  everyone  eln).  Amer- 
ica is  even  taken  to  task  for  not  appreciating 
the  Japanen  contributions  to  world  peace. 

Official  American  remarks  are  not  always 
helpful  in  sorting  out  the  Japanen  confu- 
sion. It  is  hard  for  an  observer  in  Tokyo  to 
aasen  praln  from  Washingtcm  for  measures 
tii>t.  Informed  Japanen  understand  to  be 
ineffectin  from  the  start.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  eagerly  presented  Japanen 
fin«»MH«i  "Uberallsatkm"  measura  as  a  fun- 
damental breakthrough,  when  in  fact  they 
were  designed  to  make  Japanen  financial 
Institutions  mored  intemationaUy  competi- 
tive rather  than  to  give  f ordgn  financial  in- 
stitutions a  larger  share  of  the  Japanen 
market.  In  the  area  of  marketropening  pack- 
ages. Washington  announced  success  in 
sector-^edfic  trade  talks  in  the  field  of 
'•omtniini^^""™'  equipment  whQe  its  negoti- 
ator on  the  spot  was  telling  me  that  he  bad 
not  yet  finished  negotiating.  The  Depart- 
moit  of  State  and  Def  enn  still  appear  to 
believe  that  trade  sancUona  would  endanger 
the  status  of  American  military  basw  in 
Japan.  The  different  departmente  in  Waah- 
Ingttm  speak  with  different  voices,  not 
unlike  the  Japanen  ministries. 

Taking  a  longer  view  of  the  conflict.  It 
f^iiiMi  pointlen  to  apportion  blame.  In  the 
eyea  of  the  Japanen,  it  is  the  United  SUtes 
that  wants  to  change  things.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned  the  relationship  is  like  a 
common-law  marriage.  No  papers  were 
signed,  no  firm  arrangements  established, 
but  force  of  habit  has  forged  something 
that  is  not  less  established  and  should  not 
be  less  reliable  than  if  a  formal  treaty  had 
spelled  out  all  the  advantages  that  Japan 
today  enjoys.  In  American  eyes  Japan  does 
not  perform  conunensurately  with  its 
wealth,  in  any  field,  so  it  is  time  for  Japan 
to  grow  up  and  play  a  responsible  role  in  the 
intematkmal  commimlty.  Japan  Is  all  the 
more  obliged  to  do  this,  according  to  the 
American  perception,  after  four  decades  of 
American  nurture,  help  and  protection.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  has  helped  create 
the  current  situation  by  providing  diplomat- 
ic and  military  shelter  for  Japan,  by  discour- 
aging strong  central  rule  and  by  accepting, 
at  least  initially,  Japan's  postwar  economic 
practices.  But  how  could  Washington  have 
known  what  the  resulU  of  all  that  would 
be? 

vn 
What  does  make  senn,  however,  is  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  quickly  on  measures 
constituting  a  Japan  policy,  to  sUve  off  an 
otherwin  seemingly  Inevitable  confronta- 
tion that  would  harm  the  non-communist 
worid  and  destroy  what  remains  of  the 
international  free  trade  system. 

A  Japan  policy  must  necessarily  contain 
Ingredients  that  diverge  widely  from  accept- 
ed diplomatic  practices  between  countries  at 
peace.  To  see  that  clearly,  it  is  useful  to  rec- 
ognin  how  the  Japanen  System  itnlf  han- 
dles conflict.  In  Japanen  society  conflict  is 
avoided,  ignored,  denied,  exorcised  by  ritual, 
but  rarely  solved.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
appealing  to  universal  principles  or  of  using 
legal  procedures  to  knp  order  in  society.  In- 
dividuals and  groups  aonpt  their  positions 
and  their  lot  becaun  a  stronger  power  holds 
them  in  plan,  although  subtle  acts  of  sabo- 
tage are  expected  and  condoned.  The  ins 
and  outs  of  the  grand  balancing  act  among 
the  semiautonomous  components  of  the 
system  are  not  finally  determined  by 
reason,  but  by  power.  Conflicts  between  par- 
tin  that  have  no  hieraitdilcal  relationship 


with  each  other  and  refun  to  accept  sulwr- 
dinate  pooitiona  fester  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved. Confllets  with  the  outside  world  are 
comparable,  u  Japanen  groups  will  not 
subordinate  themselvn  voluntarily  to  for- 
eigners. whUe  the  reasoning  that  outsiders 
bring  to  bear  can  never  be  convincing 
enough.  The  situation  Is  innluble  unless,  of 
course,  the  other  country  adopts  the  means 
of  the  system  and  forcn  recognition  of 
proper  positions. 

If  he  listens  carefully,  the  foreigner  wUl 
quite  often  hear  his  contacts  in  Japan  say 
that  there  wlU  be  no  essential  shift  In  policy 
untU  relenUen  and  consistent  outside  pres- 
sure f  oron  the  change.  The  Japanen  poliU- 
cal-economlc  system  fosters  inwanUooking 
atUtudes.  It  is  incapable  of  nlflen  gestures, 
but  it  can  react  with  alacrity  onn  it  is 
imbued  with  a  pervasive  senn  of  crisis.  In 
the  growing  conflict  with  America  no  signif- 
icant Japanen  adjustments  can  be  expected 
until  the  entire  establishment  has  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  new  reality  to  which  it  must  adjust,  like 
the  reality  created  by  OPEC.  No  verbal 
threats  nrve  this  purpon.  becaun  they 
have  for  many  years  proved  quite  empty. 

International  trade  legislation  of  the  most 
general  kind  is  unlikely  to  have  enough 
effect  on  Japan.  Only  action  that  specifical- 
ly singles  out  Japan,  in  a  carefully  measured 
dose,  will  imbue  the  Japanese  System  with 
the  nnse  that  the  situation  has  become  in- 
tolerable for  the  United  SUtes.  The  Reagan 
Administration  could  unfully  give  up  its  ef- 
forts to  remind  Japan  of  the  teachings  of 
Adam  and  Jettinn  the  ficUon  that  Japan 
has  a  free-market  economy  similar  to  thon 
of  the  West.  It  is  one  thing  to  fight  the 
growth  of  government  control  over  one's 
own  economy  but  quite  snother  to  blind 
onenlf  to  the  Japanen  reality  of  a  highly 
controUed  economy.  To  make  the  point  per- 
fectly clear  It  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  agming  diplomatically  with 
the  Japanen  argument  that  American  com- 
panln  also  must  try  harder  to  penetrate  the 
Japanen  market. 

When  the  Japanese  system  has  become 
fully  alerted  to  the  new  reality,  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi must  be  arranged  with  it.  One  part  of 
the  new  set  of  conditions  could  be  direct 
fixed  commitments  betwnn  Western  and 
Japenen  economic  institutions  for  an  inter- 
national division  of  labor.  The  "voluntary" 
quotas  on  car  exports  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  agreements.  The  cartelization 
that  they  necessitate  is  nothing  new  to  the 
JiMTanen  System,  and  would  even  be  pre- 
ferred by  some  of  its  components.  Toshihiro 
Inayama.  the  former  chairman  of  Keidan- 
ren  (the  most  infiuential  club  of  Japanen 
industrialists),  has  actually  stated  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  United  Statn  decided 
unilaterally  to  restrict  the  import  of  Japar 
nen  products  tmtil  the  trade  Imbalann  la 
rectified. 

It  must  be  rem«nbered  that  the  essenn 
of  the  problem  is  not  that  Japan  exports 
much  more  than  it  imports,  but  that  its  ex- 
ports system^ically  undermine  Western  in- 
dustries. Peter  Drucker  calls  this  adversarial 
trade,  as  distinct  from  competitive  trade 
whereby  a  country  also  imports  manufac- 
tures of  the  same  kind  as  it  exports.  Oerma- 
ny's  trade  surplusn  are  very  large  too  but 
Germany  practicn  such  competitive  trade. 
as  don  the  United  States. 

The  important  thing  for  the  American 
government  to  realin  is  that  in  order  for 
the  relatively  fm  international  trade 
system  to  survive,  the  world  needs  a  diff  er- 
oA  kind  of  discipline.  The  increasing  impact 


of  Japan's  Imitators  and  the  possibility  that 
China  wfll  In  the  future  develop  a  CDS  ap- 
paratus make  it  all  the  more  urgent.  The 
hue  and  cry  in  Japan  that  almost  inevitably 
wIU  follow  such  American  measum  may 
give  the  impression  that  the  Japanen  are 
being  puniahed.  But  that  will  not  be  the 
can  at  alL  Quite  the  contrary,  by  prevent- 
ing wavn  of  uncontrollable  retaliatory  pro- 
tectionism, then  measum  will  most  prob- 
ably preserve  the  health  of  the  Japanen 
economy,  considering  how  dependent  it  is 
on  exports,  and  thereby  promote  continued 
political  stability.* 


DEATH  OF  ODNNAR  MYRDAL 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
February  of  last  year,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  death  of 
Alva  Myrdal.  the  Swedish  diplomat. 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Her  acKompIish- 
ments  were  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
to  many  others  who  knew  her  and  fol- 
lowed her  work. 

Senators  will  by  now  have  heard 
that  Ounnar  Myrdal,  Alva  Mj^dal's 
husband  of  more  than  60  years,  died 
this  past  Sunday  in  Stockholm.  Mr. 
President,  in  1985.  I  gave  the  Oodkin 
Lectures  at  Harvard  University.  I 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Family  and 
Nation"— the  problems  of  the  decline 
of  the  American  family.  This  was 
nearly  a  half  century  after  Ounnar 
BCyrdal  gave  the  Oodkln  Lectures  at 
Harvard.  In  1938.  His  lectures  were 
later  published  as  "Population:  A 
Problem  for  Democracy."  This  led  to 
his  1944  book  "An  American  Dilem- 
ma," in  which  he  wrote  "America  is 
free  to  choose  whether  the  Negro 
shall  remain  her  liability  or  become 
her  opportimity."  These  works  reflect- 
ed Ounnar  Myrdal's  abiding  concern 
for  the  plight  of  poor  people,  especial- 
ly poor  children.  In  his  country  and 
ours,  and  for  the  growing  problems  of 
race  relations  in  America,  which  was 
to  him  a  second  home.  These  are 
issues  that  have  occupied  me  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century  now,  and  so 
Ounnar  Myrdal,  scholar  and  social  re- 
former, has  been— as  Alva  Myrdal 
was— a  tremendous  inspiration  to  this 
Senator.  He  was  a  visionary  writer  and 
thinker,  truly  one  of  the  great  public 
men  of  the  20th  century.  With  his 
death  and  that  of  Alva  Myrdal  last 
year,  one  cannot  help  but  think  that 
we  have  seen  the  passing  of  an  era. 
Such  people  come  along  perhaps  only 
once  in  a  century.  We  know  that 
Ounnar  Myrdal  will  not  ever  be  for- 
gotten: he  will  be  hugely  missed. 

Idr.  President,  the  New  Yoik  Times 
of  May  18  carried  a  lengthy  obituary 
for  Ounnar  MyrdaL  I  ask  that  the 
obituary  along  with  a  similar  article 
from  yesterdajr's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  In  the  Rcoord. 

The  obituary  follows: 


(From  the  New  toA  Times.  May  U.  1987] 

OxnniAB  Mtuml.  AasLTsr  or  Raci  Caixa, 

Dns 

Ounnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  economist 
and  sociologist  whon  1944  book,  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma."  helped  to  destroy  Uie  "sq>a- 
rate  but  equal"  racial  policy  in  the  United 
Statea.  died  yesterday  In  a  hospital  In 
Sweden.  He  was  88  years  old. 

Reports  frmn  the  Swedish  capital  said  he 
had  been  hospitalised  for  more  than  two 
months.  At  his  bedside  were  his  daughter 
KaJ  Folster  and  a  grandson,  Janken  BCyrdal. 
who  said  BCr.  Myrdal  had  "died  naturally  of 
old  age." 

Mr.  Myrdal.  the  1974  Nobellst  in  econom- 
ics, was  the  widower  of  Alva  Myrdal,  co- 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prin  in  1982  for 
her  efforts  to  promote  world  disarmament. 
She  died  in  1986. 

A  VOOmOTX  TO  HISKMIT 

Mr.  Myrdal  has  been  called  the  leading 
economist  and  social  scientist  of  his  epoch. 
Statesman,  reformer,  dissenter,  pacifist  and 
foe  of  inequality,  an  arehltect  of  the  Swed- 
ish welfare  state,  he  literally  left  his  mark 
in  a  footnote  to  history— the  famous  foot- 
note 11  to  the  United  Statn  Supreme 
Court's  19S4  ruling  that  segregation  in 
public  schools  was  tmccnsltutional.  Listing 
sources  to  prove  that  schools  could  not  be 
"separate  but  equal"  becaun  nparation  im- 
plied and  enforced  Inferiority,  the  C^urt 
said.  "See  generally  Myrdal.  An  American 
DUemma  5/81944)." 

The  work  appeared  in  two  massive  vol- 
umes in  1944,  in  an  edition  of  only  2,500 
copies;  there  have  been  about  30  editions 
Sinn,  but  all  have  been  small,  with  sain  to- 
taling 100,000.  Nonetheless,  the  work  hu 
often  been  compared  with  Toquevllle  In  its 
importance  as  a  study  of  the  United  Statn. 

"An  American  Dilemma:  The  Negro  Prob- 
lem and  Modem  Democracy"  was  BCr. 
Myrdal  once  said,  "not  a  tXady  of  the  Ne- 
groes but  of  the  American  society  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
group."  The  predicament,  he  wrote,  was  the 
conflict  between  the  ideals  that  white 
Americans  proclaimed  and  their  betrayal  in 
daily  life.  He  held  that  this  was  particularly 
true  in  the  South,  where,  he  argued,  dis- 
crimination was  due  less  to  bias  than  to  a 
failure  of  the  courts  and  the  polin  to  en- 
f  om  the  Constitution. 

Though  segregationists  protested  that  the 
Court  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a 
radical  foreigner,  the  Myrdal  study  wu 
highly  optimistic  about  America's  ability  to 
solve  its  racial  problem— over-optimistic,  u 
Mr.  Myrdal  would  acknowledge.  The  study 
was  infused  with  admiration  for  this  coun- 
try, which  he  called  his  second  home.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  conflict  between 
American  idealism  and  the  reality  of  racism 
would  be  resolved  in  a  reasonable  time.  "No 
social  Utopia  can  compete  with  the  promise 
of  the  American  Constitution  and  with  the 
American  creed  which  it  embodies,"  he 
wrote. 

Above  his  desk  in  Stockholm  hung  two 
framed  documents,  the  Dedaraticm  of  Inde- 
pendenn  and  a  citation  from  lincoln:  "To 
sin  by  silence  when  they  should  protest 
makes  cowards  of  men." 

Explaining  his  views,  an  American  friend, 
the  eotmomist  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  said. 
"He's  always  lecturing  us  like  a  Dutch  uncle 
becaun  he  lovn  us."  Mr.  Myrdal,  talking 
with  a  rqwrter  in  1972  about  his  long  cam- 
paign against  the  ^Hetnam  War,  remarked, 
"I  dont  say  it's  a  pleasure,  but  for  my  con- 
sdenn  I  could  not  say  no." 


"I've  always  been  optimistic  about  Amer- 
k»."  he  continued.  "Why?  Why  do  I  alt  here 
when  I  could  spend  my  time  with  wine  and 
girls,  Becaun  ideals  mean  ■««»»*»»  fa»g  They 
mean  aomethlng  spedal  in  America." 

LOT  D^tP  MAIX  om  HOMBJUID 

He  aln  left  his  mark  on  Sweden,  where  he 
helt>ed  draft  many  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams, and  to  a  smaller  extent  <m  South 
Asia,  where  he  vigorously  preached  land 
refonn.  Furthermore,  as  a  United  Nations 
official  he  promoted  East-West  detente 
before  it  became  fashionable,  and  n  an 
economist  he  critidxed  orthodox  patterns  of 
thinking  and  pioneered  new  ooea. 

Bom  cm  Dec  6,  1898,  in  the  rural  parish 
of  Chistafs,  in  central  Sweden,  the  son  of 
Karl  Adolf  Myrdal.  a  railroad  employee,  he 
was  christened  Karl  Ounnar  but  eventually 
dropped  the  first  name.  He  studied  law  and 
then  economics  at  Stodcholm  Univetaity,  n 
impressing  his  teachers  that  on  graduation 
he  WM  named  to  the  faculty. 

He  was  alao  a  brash  young  man.  u  later 
he  was  called  a  braah  old  man.  The  story 
was  told  that  Oustav  Caasell.  the  great 
Swedish  economist,  warned  him.  "Ounnar. 
you  should  be  more  respectful  to  your 
elders,  becaun  it  is  we  who  will  determine 
your  promotion."  "Yes,,"  the  young  man  is 
said  to  have  replied,  "but  it  Is  we  who  will 
write  your  obituarin." 

In  1924  BCr.  BCyrdal  married  a  fellow  stu- 
dent, Alva  Reimer,  who  became  a  leading 
feminist,  pacifist  and  dlpl<Hnat.  They  have 
three  children:  Jan,  a  writer  and  anthro- 
pologist; Sissela  Ann  Bok.  an  author  and  au- 
thority on  ethics  who  is  the  wife  of  Der^  C. 
Bok,  president  of  Harvard  University,  and 
KaJ  Folster.  who  is  a  sociologist,  u  her 
mother  was. 

Friends  remark  that  the  career  of  BCia. 
Myrdal  was  wrongly  overshadowed  by  that 
of  her  husband.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  meeting 
SisnU,  said,  "You're  the  daughter  of 
Ounnar  BCyrdal.  aren't  your'  "Yea,"  she  re- 
plied, "and  of  Alva,  too." 

AM  snvocsTx  OP  mmnsM 

BCr.  BCyrdal  shared  his  wife's  feminism. 
She  accompanied  him  on  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  fellowship  to  the  United  Statn 
in  1929-30.  Long  afterward,  he  recounted. 
he  told  another  grantee  that  he  had  per- 
suaded the  foundation  to  pay  for  wives,  too, 
and  the  young  man  grumbled:  "So  it  was 
you.  I'd  been  looking  forward  to  that  hoU- 
day  for  years." 

A  classicist,  BCr.  BCyrdal  held  that  ideals, 
cultural  attltudn  and  social  structum  were 
primordial  in  shaping  economic  Ideaa.  But 
he  was  at  first  fascinated  by  the  abstract 
mathematical  models  coming  into  fashion  in 
the  1920's  and  heli>ed  found  the  Economet- 
ric Society,  based  in  London. 

Later,  however,  he  accused  the  movement 
of  Ignoring  the  problem  of  distribution  of 
wealth  in  its  obsession  with  economic 
growth,  of  using  faulty  statistics  and  substi- 
tuting Oreek  letters  for  missing  data  in  ita 
formulas  and  of  flouting  logic  "C^orrelations 
are  not  explanations."  he  wrote,  "and  be- 
sides, they  can  be  as  spurious  as  the  high 
correlation  in  Finland  between  foxes  killed 
and  divorcM." 

Similarly,  BCr.  Myrdal  wn  early  in  sup- 
porting the  thesn  of  John  BCaynard 
Keynea,  twtwt^t»iTiy  that  the  basic  idea  of 
adjusting  national  budgets  to  slow  or  weed 
an  economy  wu  first  developed  in  Sweden. 
But  when  the  doctrine  became  orthodox  he 
wu  well  ahead  of  such  other  liberal 
Keyneslans  u  John  Kenneth  OaUnalth  In 
^hMMifmtny  It,  on  the  ground  that  it  ignored 
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a  beanttful  and  (oielble  Boillah,  is 

often  handled  even  more  rudely  by  being 
ilaMinml  by  hie  coOeagw  aa  a  Joumallat.'' 
BarBonu  or  izAXoa  «oo  DBOBD 
Aa  oaily  aa  IMS  Mr.  Mrydal  uneettled  the 
ihiiwctei  of  the  larifrilnn  with  a  book. 
"Hm  Folltieal  Bcment  in  the  Deretomaent 
of  10000010  nMory."  that  diarged  that  or- 
thodox fifnaiimilett  diatorted  theory  and 
lode  to  defend  the  atatua  quo.  Two  years 
later  hla  "Monetary  Boooomlca"  called  for 
gofemment  epfnd«»«g  to  combat  the  Deitres- 


He  hdd  later  that  aueh  pollclea  arrived  In 
Sweden  mote  by  cireanMtanoe  than  Intent 
Bat  with  the  aceemton  of  Swedlah  Sodaliam 
to  power,  he  and  hla  wife  helped  shape  the 
wtifare  atate.  Their  19M  book  "Crisla  in  the 
F^nmlatlon  Qaeettoo."  dlagnoeed  the  declin- 
ing Mrth  rate  In  Sweden  and  preecrlbed 
family  idamolxw.  aez  education,  public  hous- 
ing and  dilld  oare. 

Aa  one  reaalt  of  their  name  became  & 
boiHehold  wont  a  Mrydal  house  Is  designed 
for  large  «*—"*—•  a  Miydal  bicycle  has  two 
or  more  aeatK  a  Miydal  aofa  is  a  very  long 
one:  a  Mrydal  to  a  community  of  unwed  cou- 
plea;  "to  Mrydal"  even  become  ironic  slang 
for  the  act  of  procreation. 

Mr.  Mrydal  occupied  poeta  involving  hous- 
tim,  popidatlon  and  banking,  and  served  in 
the  Senate  from  19M  to  19U  and  again 
after  World  War  IL  The  Swedish  economy 
recovered  more  qulekly  from  the  Depreeslon 
»tiMi  moat  othOB.  and  aided  by  the  coun- 
try^ neutrality  during  the  war,  it  grew  to  be 
the  moet  praiperoua.  per  capita,  in  the 
world.  eHimaiiin  the  virtual  ellmlnaticm  of 
poverty  and  stuma. 

swDiaB  KmamcB  BBmnB) 
Thto  waa  often  dted  by  Mr.  Mrydal  as  dis- 
pnivlng  the  **■""«*»»  argument  of  econo- 
mlaU  that  sodal  change  that  ralaed  wages 
and  reduced  the  proftta  needed  for  invest- 
ment would  slow  taiduitrlal  growth.  In  later 
yean  he  was  aoomful  of  auggeations  that  af- 
fhMnce  and  aecurlty  had  made  Swedes  neu- 
rotic and  even  salddal  (it  was  widely  but  er- 
toneoiHly  beUeved  that  Sweden  had  the 
hVMat  suicide  rate  in  the  woiid).  "This  is  a 
fantMttr  lie."  he  said  in  a  1976  interview. 
"Why  In  the  hell  should  the  protection  of 
your  life  from  economic  dlsastera  and  from 
bad  health,  the  opening  of  education  for 
your  people,  penakma  f <v  old  people,  nurs- 
ery care  for  dilldren— which  should  that 
make  you  frastrated?" 

The  wmiMwit  muetrated  a  characteristic 
once  rtcTTlbril  by  Profeaaor  Samuelaon: 
"Dr.  Myrdal  to  anything  but  the  tadtum. 
unemotional  Swede;  hto  vblubOity  would  do 
credit  to  any  Vlenneee  oofferiiouae." 

With  the  diangea  in  Sweden  weD  under 
way  by  19M.  Mr.  Mrydal  accepted  an  invltar 
tlon  from  the  Ovnegle  Corporation  to 
direet  a  two-year.  $»0.000  study  of  Negroes 
In  the  united  Statea.  He  Uked  to  teU  friends 
that  he  had  beoi  dtoeen  becauae  he  "could 
play  the  tamoeent.  dumb  Swede." 
Thto  waa  never  the  view  of  the  48  wrtter- 
n  he  reemtted.  inrliirting  such  tuml- 
I  as  Ralph  J.  Bonehe  and  Kenneth  B. 


Clark.  "He  drove  htanaelf."  Dr.  Clark  once 
recalled.  "He  waa  enthualaatle.  opinionated 
but  stimulattntfUr  so.  oonetanUy  searching 
for  answers  and  usually  the  first  to  find  the. 
He  was  the  optimist  and  I  was  the  peasimist. 
Now  we've  shifted  almost  100  percent 
noic  maa*  to  DtanxusiomtBR 
Mr.  Mrydal  predicted  that  American  Ideal- 
ism and  the  Constitution  would  gradually 
aasnt  themselves  and  discrimination  would 
fade  out  in  a  generation.  Gradually  he 
became  disillusioned. 

In  recent  years  he  freely  confessed  to 
errors  in  "American  DQemma":  It  had  un- 
derestimated the  degree  of  bias  in  the 
North;  it  has  predicted  that  unions  would 
support  Negro  rights;  it  had  failed  to  fore- 
cast the  dvfl-rights  upheaval  in  the  South. 
He  said  be  could  not  have  foreaeen  the  way 
technology  would  drive  blacks  from  the 
farms  and  squeexe  them  out  of  factories, 
nor  that  the  country  would  have  permitted 
its  dties  to  decay  while  whites  fled  to  the 
suburbs. 

"Any  scholar  expects  to  have  errors."  Pro- 
feaaor Samuelaon  observed.  "The  point  to  to 
have  intoresUng  errors.  I  think  that  in 
'American  DQemma'  he  did." 

When  riots  flared  in  the  ^lettos  in  the 
early  lOM's,  Mr.  Myrdal  was  still  hopefuL 
He  said  the  fact  that  blades  were  fighting 
for  their  rights  reflected  their  progress  in 
Jobs  and  education.  But  he  warned  that  no 
solutlcMi  would  be  achieved  unless  the  coun- 
try eliminated  slums  and  poverty  for  all. 
poor  whites  induded.  He  came  to  doubt  that 
it  would  do  so. 

As  the  study  was  completed  in  1940,  the 
Nazto  were  overrumilng  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Mr.  Myrdal  returned  to  Sweden, 
where  he  helped  shape  an  economic  policy 
IntoMled  to  finance  an  arms  buildup  in  de- 
fense of  neutrality.  But  he  made  no  bones 
about  where  hto  sympathlea  lay.  He  pubUcly 
vowed  that  Sweden  would  not  yield  to  the 
Naito  armies:  with  hto  wife  he  wrote  a  best 
seller,  "Contact  With  America."  in  praise  of 
its  democratic  institutions,  and  he  n>ent 
part  of  the  war  years  in  thto  country  as  an 
economic  advisor  to  the  Swedish  Embassy. 
Bw»  in  POCTwaa  raoouM 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  Mr.  Myrdal  oc- 
cupied himself  with  poatwar  planning.  Like 
moet  economists  he  expected  peace  to  bring 
on  a  depression.  That  view  led  to  policy 
errors  for  which,  according  to  colleagues,  he 
received  an  unfair  share  of  blame  becauae 
hto  brash  ways  made  him  an  inevitable 
target 

One  measure  was  a  trade-and-credtt  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Mr. 
Myrdal  negotiated  after  hto  appointment  as 
Minister  of  Cranmeroe  in  1945.  In  the  event 
money  became  tight  markets  were  not  lack- 
ing and  the  deal  was  offldally  protested  by 
the  united  States. 

Though  Mr.  Myrdal  was  critidaed  by  the 
Communists  as  a  bourgeoto  reformist  he 
steadfastly  favored  exchanges  with  the 
East  end  he  Q>ent  the  decade  1947-57  pro- 
moting them  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  CommiaslcKi  for 
Europe.  In  Geneva.  Mr.  Myrdal  aasembled 
what  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  and  prag- 
matic staff,  but  the  realltiea  of  the  cold  war 
and  Weatem  embargoes  limited  Its  eff ecUve- 
neas.  Ttwy  also  help  explain  why  he  was 
passed  over  as  a  successor  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Trygve  Ue  at  the  United  Nations. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tour  In  Geneva  Mr. 
Myrdal  became  oboeaaed  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  hi  the  third  world.  He  wrote  a 
preliminary  thesis.  "Rich  Lands  and  Poor 


the  Road  to  Wwld  Proaperlty"  (I9M).  In 
which  he  stressed  hto  concept  of  "circular 
cauaaUty"— that  bac^wardnea  in  education 
and  aodal  structure  worsens  proverty.  and 
vice  versa. 

At  the  same  time  he  went  to  India,  whoe 
hto  wife  had  preceded  him  to  become  Swed- 
ish Ambassador,  and  began  a  10-year  study 
financed  by  the  Mth  Century  Fund.  It  cul- 
minated in  the  three-volume  "Asian  Drama: 
An  Inquiry  Into  the  Poverty  of  Nations" 
(1968).  Here  he  vras  more  peadmlstlc  than  in 
"Amcarlcan  Dilemma."  Exploring  the  aod- 
eUes  of  South  Asia,  he  argued  incessantly 
that  land  reform  and  a  narrowing  of  aodal 
inequalities  were  prerequisites  for  eradicat- 
ing poverty.  Without  them,  he  predicted,  in- 
dxistrlal  expansion  would  only  aggravate  un- 
nnployment  while  the  "green  revolution"— 
the  modemiation  of  agriculture— would 
serve  to  drive  the  poor  off  the  land  to  the 
dties.  where  they  would  langntoh  on  foreign 
aid. 

He  described  the  governments  of  the 
poorer  countries  as  "soft  states."  corrupt 
structures  that  although  tyrannical,  were 
incapable  of  enforcing  the  aodal  disciplines 
needed  to  effect  reforms,  spur  growth  and 
curb  population.  (Later,  he  observed  that 
advanced  Western  sodetiea  were  not  all  that 
different  in  thto  regard.)  Critics  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  hto  assessment  offered 
little  hope  for  a  solution. 

"Asian  Drama"  atoo  repeated  Mr.  Myrdal's 
warning  that  the  United  Statee  was  heading 
for  a  fall  in  Vietnam.  It  predicted  that  pad- 
f icatlon  and  American-imposed  land  reform 
would  faU,  held  that  the  United  States  had 
become  a  hostage  of  Its  client  in  Saigon  and 
urged  that  it  open  negotiations  with  the 
Communists. 

Returning  to  Sweden.  Mr.  Myrdal  became 
a  co-chairman  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  Into  VS.  War  Crimes  in 
Indochina  and  head  of  the  Swedish  Vietnam 
Committee,  which  he^jed  inspire  hospitality 
for  American  draft  evaders  and  deserters. 
He  also  presided  over  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
national Peace  Research  Institute,  a  Gov- 
emment-flnanced  agency  that  has  been  an 
important  source  of  information  aa  the 
arms  trade. 

He  commuted  to  the  United  Statea,  where 
he  spoke  at  conferences  and  Congressional 
hearings  and  taught  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa 
Barbara,  C^allf.,  and  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York.  Everywhere,  he  preached 
peace,  reform  and  racial  Justice. 

•pKFEsaiva  sxLT-cKiraoasHir' 
Commenting  on  the  fact  that  hto  war- 
crimes  hearings  had  beoi  ignored  in  thto 
country,  he  said:  "That  to  a  defensive  self- 
censorship.  You  are  defending  youisdves 
against  knowing  too  well  what  the  world 
thiTiku  of  you."  Appealing  before  a  Senate 
hearing  for  Government  planning  and 
spending  to  fight  poverty,  he  said:  "A  strong 
America  to  a  wise  America.  You  are  not  very 
good  loeers.  Every  time  you  are  loeing.  an 
element  of  insanity  enters  your  thinking 
that  to  very  dangeroua.  What  you  really 
need  to  not  more  private  corawimption  but 
help  for  the  poor." 

Before  a  House  subccnnmlttee  in  1969  he 
declared  that  the  new  Feda«l  poverty  pro- 
grams were  "spurious,  badly  administered 
and  underconceived."  He  called  instead  for  a 
"Maiahall  Plan"  to  help  the  dtlea  and  the 
poor,  at  a  cost  of  a  trillion  dollara  over  a 
genmtlon.  "I  dont  think  Amerifa  can 
stand  a  defacto  apartheid  to  much  longn." 


he  warned.  "It  to  against  the  vision  of  Amer- 
ica." 

In  1974  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sdencea 
rendered  a  verdld  of  Solomon  by  splitting 
the  NoUe  Memorial  Priw  in  Kwmnmlc  Sd- 
enoe.  awardtaig  half  to  Mr.  Myrdal.  the  radi- 
cal reformer,  and  half  to  Friedrlch  A.  von 
Hayek,  the  conaervatlve  Austrlsn  economist 
Both  redptents  are  said  to  have  been  an- 
noyed by  the  pairing. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Myrdal  said  he  had 
been  caught  off  guard  by  the  prise  and 
ahould  have  refused  it  He  called  for  its  abo- 
lition on  the  ground  that  economics  was  a 
"aoft"  adence,  loaded  with  value  Judgmenta. 

The  Noble  dtation  read:  "Por  thdr  pio- 
neering work  in  the  theory  of  money  and 
econnmif.  fluctuatitms  and  for  their  pioneer- 
ing analyato  of  the  interdependence  of  eco- 
nomic, aodal  and  institutional  phencHnena." 
The  first  part  referred  to  Dr.  Hayek,  the 
second  to  Mr.  Myrdal,  who  had  dcme  cmsld- 
erahle  work  on  monetary  problems.  He  had 
popularised  the  word  "stagflation"  to  de- 
aeribe  the  altuatlon  unforeseen  by  the  or- 
thodox: inflation  combined  with  business 
stagnation. 

THS  PBOBUMS  AKK  COMFIXX 

For  nearly  40  years,  Mr.  Myrdal  argued 
hto  theato  that  economists  reflect  their  own 
social  biases  and  tended  to  err  by  reducing 
economics  to  abstract  niunbera.  "In  reality, 
there  are  no  'economic'  problems,"  he 
wrote.  Above  all  in  the  area  of  race  and  pov- 
erty issues,  he  accused  hto  colleagues  of  im- 
derestimatlng  moral  forces. 

"The  Negro  problem,  like  all  other  politi- 
cal problems,  to  fundamentally  a  moral 
issue,"  he  said.  "Thto  to  realism,  not  Ideal- 
ism. Those  of  my  colleagues  who  believe 
that  they  are  particularly  'hard  boQed'  be- 
cause they  overlook  the  fact  that  human 
beings  are  struggling  for  the  consdenoes  are 
simply  unrealistic." 

Interviewed  in  New  York  on  news  of  the 
Nobd  award,  he  was  gloomy  about  the  Ford 
Administration's  program  on  inflation  and 
the  energy  crisis.  "I'm  very  scared  at  what's 
happening  now,"  he  said.  "The  trend  at 
meaent  to  leading  to  helL  America  to  the  one 
rich  country  with  the  biggest  slums,  the 
least  democratic  and  least  developed  health 
system  and  the  most  niggardly  attitude 
against  its  old  people." 

After  their  many  years  of  marriage, 
Gunnar  and  Alva  Myrdal  were  separated  by 
illneas  in  1984.  when  Alva  became  i>erma- 
nently  hospltaltoed.  From  then  until  her 
death,  Mr.  Myrdal  reportedly  visited  her 
every  mA  and  called  daily  to  check  on  her 
condition. 

Mr.  Myrdal  to  siurived  by  hto  son.  Jan.  of 
Marie&ed.  Sweden;  hto  daughters.  Mrs.  Fol- 
Bter  of  Gottingen.  West  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Bok  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
last  night 

[From  the  Washington  Post  May  18, 1087] 
Oumaa  MTxnAL.  Swdibh  EoonoiasT  Who 
Srabb)  Nobe.  Psm.  Dm  at  88 
By  Richard  Pearsm 
Gunnar  Myrdal.  88,  a  writer,  social  re- 
former,  retired    university   professor   and 
former    Swedish    cabinet    minister,    who 
shared  the  1974  Nobel  Prise  in  Economics, 
died  May  17  at  a  hospital  in  StoiAhohn.  The 
cauae  of  death  was  not  reported. 

Dr.  Myrdal  waa  the  author  of  the  daasic 
1944  study  on  race  relations  In  thto  country. 
"An  American  DQemma:  The  Negro  Prob- 
lem and  Modem  Democracy."  In  whldi  he 


deacribed  the  oppressed  condition  of  Uack 
Americans  and  the  conflict  between  radal 
discrimination  and  the  Anmlcan  Ideato  of 
equality  and  Justice.  The  book  has  run 
through  m(»e  than  two  dosen  editions 

A  Sodal  Democrat  he  was  a  former 
member  of  the  Swediah  parliament  and  was 
commerce  "»«««■**>  from  1945  to  1947.  He 
thm  spent  10  years  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  United  Nations'  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  before  returning  to  teach- 
ing. 

After  leaving  the  United  Natlona,  he  stud- 
led  South  AsU  for  10  years.  That  reaearch 
project  resulted  in  hto  1968  book  "Asian 
Drama,"  a  2.400^iage  examination  of  the 
problems  of  economic  development  of  the 
area,  which  voiced  skmtidsm  that  they 
would  ever  be  solved  thitnigh  western-style 
democracy. 

Hto  other  bocAs  induded  "American  Di- 
lemma Revisited."  "Beytmd  the  Welfare 
State"  and  "Challenge  to  Affluence." 

A  lawyer  and  economist  by  training.  Dr. 
BCyrdal  and  hto  wife  Alva  became  outspoken 
prcKwnents  of  social  reform  and  the  welfare 
state  in  Sweden,  advocating  a  planned  econ- 
rany  that  induded  state  care  for  dUldren, 
the  poor  and  the  aged.  Mrs.  Myrdal,  who 
also  had  served  in  the  Swedish  cabinet  and 
was  a  longtime  diplomat  was  oo-wiimer  of 
the  1982  Nobd  Peace  Prise.  The  Myrdato 
were  married  61  years  before  her  death  in 
1986. 

The  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sdences, 
in  the  Nobel  Award  dtaUon.  haUed  Dr. 
Myrdal  and  Austria's  Frledrich  von  Hayek 
for  "their  penetrating  analysto  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  economic  social  and  institu- 
tional phenomena." 

The  academy  also  recognised  Dr.  Myrdal's 
"pioneering  woric  in  the  theory  of  money 
and  economic  fluctuations." 

Karl  Guimar  Myrdal  was  bom  in  central 
Sweden's  Dalecarlla  province.  Hto  father 
was  a  railroad  worker  and  hto  mother  a 
homemaker.  He  grew  up  a  smaU  village  in 
Dalecarlla.  a  province  once  regarded  by 
many  Swedes  as  the  very  center  of  provin- 
cialism. He  later  said  that  he  spent  half  hto 
youth  in  a  village  and  half  on  a  farm,  a 
background  that  helped  him  acquire  a  polit- 
ical phQosophy  baaed  on  a  combination  of 
Jefferaonian  liberalism  and  Swedish  peasant 
democracy. 

He  entered  Stockholm  University  at  the 
age  of  21,  received  a  law  degree  there  in 
1923,  and  In  1927  received  a  doctorate  in  ec- 
onomics from  that  institution.  Also  that 
year,  he  published  a  book  on  price  theory 
and  took  a  Job  teaching  economics  at  Stock- 
hohn.  In  1929  and  1930,  he  traveled  In  thto 
country  as  a  Ro^efeller  fellow,  then  in 
1933  was  named  a  professor  of  political 
economy  and  financial  science  at  Stodcholm 
University. 

In  1934,  he  and  hto  wife  published  "Cristo 
in  the  Populatl<«  Question."  which  looked 
at  Swedm's  declining  birth  rate  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Depreasion.  It  argued  for 
greater  state  support  for  children.  Dr. 
Myrdal  was  named  to  Sweden's  new  housing 
and  population  commissions  where  he  was 
able  to  implemoit  many  of  the  aodal  re- 
forms he  had  advocated  as  leading  theorist. 

Before  World  War  n,  he  served  as  a 
Junior  member  of  the  board  of  the  Natiozukl 
Bank  of  Sweden  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Swediah  aenate.  In  19S8.  he  delivered  the 
GodUn  lecturea  at  Harvard  University,  later 
publiahed  as  "Population:  A  Problem  for 
Democracy."  and  undertook  the  aodo-eco- 
nomlc  study  that  was  to  become  "American 
DQemma"  for  the  Cainegle  Corp. 


"American  DQemma."  publlabed  In  two 
volumea  tai  1944.  became  a  daasic  tai  Its  field. 
An  examinatlffln  of  "the  least  dean  eoraer 
of  the  national  houaehold."  it  adiieved 
enwmona.  and  steady,  aalea. 

It  atoo  achieved  an  Influential  if  ifciililn 
It  was  dted  in  the  VS.  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric 1954  decision  in  Brmm  v.  Board  of 
EdmeatUm,  which  struck  down  de  facto 
school  segregation.  One  critic  wrote  that 
with  thto  book.  Dr.  Myrdal  had  gataied  the 
reputation  as  the  most  perceptive  critic  of 
thto  country  since  Ftanoe's  Alexto  de  Toc- 
quevIUe. 

At  the  ttane  it  was  published.  "American 
Dilemma"  was  a  controversial  work.  Dr. 
Myrdal's  later  criticisms  of  Ain«>rt«*w  aver- 
sion to  economic  planning  and  the  United 
States'  involvement  in  the  wars  in  South- 
east Asto  earned  him  scathing  remarka. 

In  the  1970a,  he  criticised  thto  country  for 
Its  poUdes  in  agriculture,  health  and  child 
care  and  its  treatment  of  the  aged  and  the 
poor.  He  said  the  cure  of  these  Qto  might  be 
found  in  a  domestic  M«f>i«n  Plan,  named 
for  the  hl^ily  successful  Am^rion  eff mt  In 
rebuQdlng  Europe  after  World  War  VL  He 
said  the  cost  of  the  domestic  plan  would  be 
not  less  than  a  trillion  dollars. 

But  vrtien  he  became  chairman  of  a  Swed- 
ish committee  for  Vietnam  in  1968  and 
helped  organise  snti-war  demonstrations,  he 
stressed  that  he  was  protesting  a  war.  not 
expressing  antl- Americanism. 

He  told  a  Washington  Post  reporter  in 
1974  that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  hto  time 
in  thto  country  over  the  years  that  he  fdt 
American.  "I  feel  it  in  many  waya."  he  said. 
"Nowhere  else  are  the  Ideato  of  democracy 
so  explldt  In  that  way.  I  fed  American." 

Dr.  Myrdal  did  reltoh  taitellectual  combat 
and  perhaps  the  Swediah  stage  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  him.  He  had  a  tow- 
ering intellect  enormous  curiodty  and  a  te- 
nadous  belief  In  hto  own  opinions.  As  a 
young  economics  teacher  in  Stockholm,  he 
welcomed  students  with  the  statement  that 
they  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  "watch  all 
the  old  theoretical  garbage  being  torn  down 
and  swept  away." 

After  hto  Asian  studies.  Dr.  Myrdal  re- 
turned to  Stockholm  University,  where  he 
was  professor  and  director  of  its  Institute 
for  Intematimial  Economic  Studiea,  and  he 
often  came  to  thto  country  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor. He  was  teaching  in  New  York  when 
notified  that  he  won  the  Nobd  Prise. 

Dr.  Myrdal  and  hto  wife  were  married  on 
Oct  8, 1934.  She  had  a  career  as  remarkable 
as  her  husband's.  In  addition  to  thdr  Joint 
work  on  social  welfare  reform.  Mra.  Myrdal 
was  ambassador  to  IndU  and  received  her 
Nobel  for  worit  she  performed  while  Swe- 
den's minister  of  disarmament  During  the 
10  years  her  husband  worked  for  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva,  she  worked  for  the  VX. 
in  New  Yoik.  At  one  point  she  became  its 
highest  ranking  wmnan. 

Shortly  before  her  deaUi.  she  was  aaked 
how  two  such  strong  indlviduato  could  live 
together  for  so  many  years.  She  relied: 
"Gunnar  aiul  I  are  like  ships  in  a  convoy. 
Two  different  vessels,  but  we  saQ  together." 

Dr.  Myrdal  recalled  in  the  1974  Post  inter- 
view that  he  had  met  hto  wife  five  years 
before  their  marriage  when  they  were  stu- 
dents at  Stockholm  University.  Thdr  first 
date  was  a  bicyde  outing. 

"I  remember  that  day  and  that  date,"  he 
said.  "It  was  the  sixth  of  June  1919.  not 
Itmgaga" 

Dr.  Myrdal's  survivors  Include  a  aon.  the 
radical  and  author  Jan  Myrdal.  and  two 
daughtera.  Kai   Foetoter.  the  wife  of  a 
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DKATH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
Wn<BUR  J.  COHEN 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  PrMldent, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  distinguished 
fomer  SeereUry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  died  Sunday  in 
SeouL  He  had  traveled  there  to  speak 
at  a  sympostaim  on  aging  and  welfare, 
the  issues  that  oonoemed  and  occu- 
pied b«"»  throui^out  his  half -century 
career  as  a  public  servant  and  educa- 
tor. 

Wilbur  Cohan's  role  in  drafting  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  of  1935  and  in  vir- 
tually every  Amorlcan  social  welfare 
program  is  well-known,  as  is  the  en- 
thusiasm and  expertise  he  brought  to 
those  efforts.  He  was  a  tireless  and  In- 
spired advocate  for  the  needy,  forever 
tPff(Mt»g  out  for  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  thanaelves.  An  editorial  In 
today's  Washington  Post  says  "*  *  * 
Wilbur  Cohen  cared  not  only  about 
the  people,'  but  about  individual 
people."  Just  one  day  before  his  death, 
the  New  York  Times  carried  an  op-ed 
he  authored  with  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng, 
also  a  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Eduratlon.  and  Welfare,  arguing  con- 
rindngly  for  expanded  Medicaid  cov- 
erage. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  a  friend  to  this 
Senator  for  a  quarter  century.  I  knew 
jifaw.  M  others  in  this  body  did,  as  a 
m*n  of  limitless  energy  and  deep  and 
sinoere  compassion.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  public  men  of  the  20th  century, 
and  he  wHl  be  hugely  missed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  obitu- 
ary from  Monday's  Washington  Post, 
the  editorial  from  today's  Washington 
Poet,  and  the  op-ed  article  by  Wilbur 
Cohen  and  Arthur  Flemmlng  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  16  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas. 

The  material  follows: 
irtam  tbe  Wuhlncttm  Poet.  May  18, 1987] 

Kx-HEW  Cmat  Wmnnt  J.  Cohbi  Dm  ix 

KOBKA 

(By  Martin  Wefl) 

WHbur  J.  Oofaen,  73,  Secretary  of  Health, 
■dneatlon  and  Welfare  In  the  Johnaon  ad- 
ntadatiattan  and  a  prlndpal  architect  of  the 
nation's  aodal  welfare  programa.  died  yes- 
terday In  Seoul,  where  he  had  cone  to  make 
aipeech. 

Pram  pranklln  D.  Rooaevelt'i  New  Deal  to 
I^ndon  Johnaon'a  Great  Sodety,  from  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  to  the 
Medlcaie  Act  that  came  30  yeara  later.  Mr. 
Cohen  vaa  credited  with  playing  a  key  role 
In  creatins  the  aodal  legislation  that  trans- 
formed American  life. 

His  death  yesterday  in  Korea,  where  he 
waa  to  WBUnk.  at  a  aympostum  on  aging  and 
welfare  tot  the  adng,  was  attributed  to  a 
beait  attack.  Hw^-**-  here  nld  he  died  in 
his  sleep. 

As  a  young  man  who  had  Just  completed 
hto  studies  at  the  Dnlventty  of  Wtoconstn, 
he  came  here  and  helped  draft  the  land- 
Burk  Social  Security  Act.  which  was  one  of 
the  moat  enduring  mmuments  of  the  Roo- 


aevett  administration  and  Its  eff orte  to  bring 
the  nation  out  of  the  Oreat  Depreaslon. 

Mr.  Cohen  worked  In  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  years,  aenrlng  first  aa 
technical  adviser,  then  aa  director  of  re- 
aeaich  and  atatlstlcs.  In  these  posts,  he 
helped  to  expand  both  the  benefits  provided 
by  Social  Security  and  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  eligible. 

"A  Social  Security  expert  la  a  man  with 
wabur  Cohen's  teleph<me  number."  a  UJS. 
aouktor  once  said. 

Medicare,  aiMther  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
nation'!  ao-caUed  social  "safety  net,"  also 
owed  much  to  Mr.  Cohen's  Ideas  and  his  ad- 
vocacy. It  waa  seen  aa  fruition  of  efforts  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  since  the  1960b 
to  create  a  medical  care  program  for  the 
aged. 

It  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1065,  the 
year  Mr.  Cohen  was  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  undersecretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Although  he  qoent  decades  In  government. 
Mr.  Cohen  never  appeared  to  adopt  the 
Image  of  the  cautious,  hesitant  bureaucrat. 
A  aestful,  enthusisstic  man,  his  warmheart- 
ed nature  found  exivession  in  his  work. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  seal  Mr.  Cohen 
showed  before  a  House  committee  in  cham- 
pioning Medicare,  a  coauthor  of  the  bill 
called  "one  of  those  government  officials 
ready  to  risk  their  reputations  and  their 
professions  to  do  their  duty  as  they  see  it" 
In  recent  years,  Mr.  Cohen  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  school  of 
government  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
was  cochairman  of  the  "SOS"  coalition,  a 
group  created  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion that  has  argued  against  cutbacks  in 
Social  Security  protection. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  bom  in  Milwaukee  on 
June  10,  1913.  He  studied  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wiaconstai,  graduating  in  1934. 
He  came  here  afterward  to  work  as  research 
assistant  to  Edwin  E.  Witte,  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors, who  headed  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"It  was  a  heady  atmosphere  for  a  21-year- 
old."  t/Si.  Cohen  said  years  Uter. 

Over  the  years,  ss  a  Social  Security  offi- 
cial, Mr.  Cohen  helped  put  into  effect  provi- 
sions such  as  those  that  extended  benefits 
to  domestics,  farm  workers  snd  the  disabled. 
During  the  1950s,  he  left  government  for 
the  academic  world,  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  at  UCLA.  He  also 
served  on  a  number  of  government  advisory 
committees. 

After  he  served  In  John  P.  Kennedy's  1960 
presidential  '^"■r««g"  in  an  advisory  role, 
he  wss  appointed  in  1961  as  assistant  secre- 
tary for  HEW  for  legislation,  and  in  4W 
years  in  the  poet  helped  put  Into  effect 
about  65  proposals  in  areas  including  not 
only  Social  Security  but  also  civil  rights, 
mental  health,  child  welfare  and  vocational 

training  and  rehabilitation. 

He  became  Secretary  of  HEW  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

After  leaving  government,  he  returned  to 
the  academic  world,  first  at  Michigan,  and 
then  in  Texas. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Eloise,  survivors 
include  three  sons,  Christopher,  Bruce  and 
Stuart,  and  five  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19, 1987] 

WiLBTTa  JOSSPB  COBXH 

It  is  rare  for  aomeone  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton at  the  age  of  21.  spend  decades  in  the 
bureaucracy  and  rise  to  a  position  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  even  rarer  for  a  high  political 
appointee  to  be  widely  admired  for  his  ex- 


pertise and  renowned  for  hia  amiable 
nature.  This  was  Wilbur  Cohen,  who  died 
last  weekend  at  the  age  of  73  while  traveling 
In  Korea. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. He  served  In  government  during  the 
years  when  federally  funded  sodsl  pro- 
grsms  were  expanding  rapidly.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  Waahlngton  when  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  was  being  drafted  and  was  here 
through  the  heady  days  of  the  New  DeaL  In 
1961  President  Kennedy  named  him  assist- 
ant secretsry  of  HEW  for  legislation,  snd  It 
was  an  ideal  choice.  He  knew  Capitol  Hill 
and  how  it  worked,  and  he  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  dtedvantaged,  whose  needs 
were  the  primary  responsibility  of  that  de- 
partment. It  was  a  time  when  people  in  gov- 
ernment were  very  optimistic  about  their 
ability  to  lift  afflicted  Americans  out  of  pov- 
erty, ignorance  and  illness,  and  Wilbur 
Cohen  waa  right  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
When  chrll  rlghU  laws  were  discussed,  he 
was  there.  When  legislation  to  protect  farm 
workers  was  considered,  his  views  were 
sought.  He  shiwed  training  programs,  child 
welfare  standards  and  policies  to  sld  the 
agiitg  and  the  handicapped.  He  supiwrted 
federal  aid  to  education,  health  insurance 
and  medical  research.  And  when  he  left  gov- 
ernment formally,  he  did  not  withdraw 
from  public  life  but  continued  to  teach  and 
to  serve  on  countless  congressional  advlury 
panels,  presidential  task  forces  and  social 
welfare  advisory  commlBslons.  Through  it 
aU  he  took  the  time  to  know  the  working 
bureaucrats  and  staff  era— he  had  been  there 
himself,  after  all— and  to  express  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  contributions  of 
others. 

like  his  friend  Hubert  Humphrey,  Wilbur 
Cohen  cared  not  only  about  "the  people," 
but  about  tauUvidual  people.  Through  a  life- 
time of  woridng  to  improve  the  lot  of 
others,  he  never  lost  his  enthusiasm  or  his 
largeness  of  spirit. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  16, 19871 
Mkdicaid  roB  All  Pock  Nxw  Tobx  Faiolib 
(By  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  and  Wilbur  C^hen) 

Washimotoh.— On  a  recent  afternoon  in 
Albany,  N.T.,  we  listened  to  the  stories  of  a 
number  of  New  Yorkers  who  are  among  the 
37  million  Americans— a  number  that  grows 
by  about  one  million  a  year— who  do  not 
have  health  insurance  for  themselves  or 
their  fsmilles.  In  Albany,  as  in  other  places 
around  the  nation,  we  heard  of  the  terrible 
dilemmas  fsced  when  illness  or  accident 
strikes  a  family  that  Is  not  protected  by 
health  coverage. 

New  York,  however,  has  a  particularly 
cruel  wrinkle— a  provision  so  restrictive  ss 
to  exclude  Medicaid  coverage  for  families 
whose  members  are  working  but  whose 
wages  are  nonetheless  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Jane  Doe— a  pseudonym  for  a  Oenesco, 
N.Y.,  woman  who  is  reazing  two  children  by 
herself— is  one  victim  of  the  state's  poUcy. 
After  three  years  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
during  which  she  earned  an  sssodate's 
degree  in  accounting,  she  recently  took 
three  part-time  Jobs  and  is  also  studying  for 
a  bachelor's  degree.  She  could  not  find  any 
Jobs  in  accounting,  and  none  of  her  part- 
time  Jobs  provide  health  Insurance.  Bfs.  Doe 
hss  high  blood  pressure,  her  16-year-old  son 
reoulres  tzeatznent  twice  a  year  for  curw 
ture  of  the  «>lne  and  her  9-year-old  daugh- 
ter has  ssthma. 


But  Ms.  Doe's  fsmOy  is  shout  to  lose  Its 
health  coverage  under  Medicaid  because  her 
Income  of  |U»,700  a  year,  which  Is  below  the 
poverty  levd,  is  above  New  York's  earnings 
limit  She  cannot  afford  the  $2,000  it  would 
cost  to  purchsse  health  Insursnce  through 
one  of  her  employers. 

Ms.  Doe  could  quit  her  Jobs  snd  go  back 
on  welfare  where  she  would  qxialify  for 
Medicaid,  but  she  wants  to  work,  even 
though  it  puts  her  and  her  family  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Ms.  Doe's  predicament  is  all  too 
common. 

New  York  SUte's  poUcy  for  qualifying 
people  for  Medicaid  makes  matters  worse  by 
diacriminating  against  families.  In  New 
York,  a  family  of  two— say,  a  mother  and 
chUd— can  qualify  for  Medicaid  If  they  are 
at  the  poverty  level.  But  a  family  of  four 
will  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  if  the  family 
earns  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  poverty 
level.  The  bigger  the  family,  the  worse  it 
gets.  A  working  family  of  six  that  earns 
more  than  51  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
salary  loses  access  to  Medicaid. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  some 
700,000  New  Yorkers,  induding  300.000  chil- 
dren, who  are  living  below  the  poverty  level, 
do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid.  Some  75  per- 
cent of  these  people  live  in  families  in  which 
at  least  one  member  is  working  but  at  a  Job 
that  Is  not  covered  by  heslth  iiunirance. 

New  YoTk.  can  take  immediate  measures  to 
provide  access  to  health  care  for  these  fami- 
lies struggling  to  stay  above  the  economic 
brink.  James  R.  Tallon  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee  in  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, has  introduced  legislation  that  would 
assure  that  all  New  York  families  below  the 
poverty  line,  without  regard  to  fmaily  size, 
qualify  for  Medicaid.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  correct  a  particularly  egregious 
wrong  in  the  health  care  sjrstem. 

But  New  York's  system,  like  that  of  the 
entire  nation,  will  continue  to  be  only  a  torn 
quilt,  which  we  try  to  patch  with  measures 
that  only  go  half  way.  As  important  as  these 
intermediate  steps  are  to  many  people,  we 
need  to  build  our  nation's  health  care 
system  out  of  a  whole  cloth,  through  a  na- 
tional health  care  program. 

During  our  years  in  Government  service, 
we  both  saw  a  steady  increase  in  Americans' 
access  to  health  care.  In  the  last  several 
years,  there  has  been  little  concern  for 
those  who  are  losing  health  care  insurance. 

We  believe  that  the  tide  is  again  turning. 
We  sense  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  a  health 
system  that  commits  huge  amounts  of  its 
national  resources  in  order  to  supply  care  to 
a  shrinking  proportion  of  our  people. 

We  fully  expect  Clongress  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive national  health  care  coverage  in 
the  next  few  years.  In  the  meantime,  we 
hope  that  Governor  C^iomo  and  the  people 
of  New  Yoik  will  provide  health  care  to  Ms. 
Doe  and  the  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  other 
New  York  families  who,  while  living  below 
the  poverty  line,  do  not  now  receive  Medic- 
aid.* 


spring  meeting  during  the  first  session 
of  the  100th  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  May  22-25, 1987. 


APPOr^TTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928(a>-1928(e), 
as  amended,  i^ipoints  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClubb]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sfbc- 
TBt]  aa  members  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 


APPOINTB4ENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
CHiair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  upon  the  re<»mmendation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  99-498, 
appoints  the  following  individuals 
from  private  life  to  the  Joint  Study 
Commission  on  Postsecondary  Institu- 
tional and  Programmatic  Recognition 
Process:  E.  K.  Fretwell,  of  Nort.h  Caro- 
lina; Sterling  Provost,  of  Utah;  Dr. 
Carol  Ouardo,  of  Rhode  Island;  Salva- 
tore  Rotella,  of  Illinois;  and  Francis  J. 
Kerins,  of  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  have  further  annoimcements? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 


ORDER  THAT  COMMITTEES  MAY 
REPORT  ON  FRIDAY,  li4AY  22 
BETWEEN  10  A.M.  AND  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Stmhs  of  Idaho,  is  on  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committees  may  report  on  Friday, 
May  22,  between  the  hours  of  10  ajn. 
and  3  p  jn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordere<L 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  cm  Wednes- 
day next  the  call  of  the  calendar 
tmder  rule  Vn  be  waived.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  V^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
CONSIDERA'nON  OF  S.  795 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
during  which  the  Energy  Committee 
may  consider  S.  795,  an  Indian  water 
rights  bill,  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1987,  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  original  re- 
ferral consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  RESOLUTIONS 
OR  MOTIONS  OVER.  UNDER 
THE  RULE  COME  OVER 

Mr.  BYRD.  &Ir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day next  that  no  resolutions  or  mo- 
tions over,  imder  the  rule  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  OF 
PROCEDURE  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
entered  an  order  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  imder  which  Mr.  Pkll 
would  have  been  recognized  In  the 
second  position  in  the  lineup  of 
amendments  and  points  of  order,  and 
so  on,  on  Wednesday  when  the  Senate 
returns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  of  business  t)e  modified  so 
that  the  Pell  point  of  order  occur  last 
in  the  sequence  following  the  Dixon 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  that 
peri(Kl  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business.  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderetL 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  if  he  has  any  further  business 
that  he  wishes  to  transact. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business  and 
wishes  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  good  weekencL 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  a  very  gracious  and 
courteous  Senator.  I  thank  him. 


THE  MEMORIAL  DAY  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  the  Senator  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a 
very  restful  perio(L  It  is  a  period  for 
reflection,  the  Memorial  Day  holiday, 
in  remembrance  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  our  country  in  all  wars. 
And  during  those  days,  of  cotirae.  we 
remember  others,  those  who  did  not 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  country  but 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
their  loved  ones.  I  hope  that  Senators 
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tan  return  on  next  Wednesday  with 
their  itrencth  repleniehed  and  their 
Urirtti  IJftad  and  we  can  have  a  full 
day  of  Senate  bualneei. 

Mr.  President,  thoae  wishes  which  I 
have  expressed  for  Senatora,  of  course. 
I  express  for  aD  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  the  pages  and 
the  representatfres  of  the  press,  every- 
one irtio  works  to  make  this  an  institu- 


tion that  efficiently  operates  to  get 
the  business  of  the  Ain»ri/»an  people 
done. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  27.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  127,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untO  11 
ajn.  Wednesday  next.  BCay  27. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
8:01  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  May  27. 1987,  at  11  ajn. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION:  OUR 

QUEST  FOR  A  MORE  PERFECT 
UNION 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


or 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RBPSBSDfTATIVXS 

Thunday,  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  plessure 
to  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Recoro  this 
speech  given  t>y  you  at  the  Smithsonian's 
symposium  celebrating  the  bincentennial  of 
our  Constitution.  I  commend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues,  particularly  at  this  time  in  our 
history,  when  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
verssry  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  rertewed 
emphasis  upon  the  indispensable  provision  In 
which  the  Constitution  reminds  us  of  ttie  role 
of  our  lawmakers. 

The  CowsTiTUTioir  Ottr  Qmsx  fob  a  Mobs 
FBtnciUinoH 

[Remarks  of  Hon.  Jim  Wright,  Speaker, 
n.8.  House  of  Representatives] 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union".  That's 
the  way  they  began  it.  And  there  Is  some- 
thing in  those  words  peculiarly  fitting  to 
our  experience. 

Tonight,  as  I  welcome  you  here  to  this 
historic  Statuary  Hall,  where  the  only  other 
such  ceremony  as  this  occurred  when  the 
Queen  of  E^igland  brought  the  Magna  Carta 
for  our  keeping  during  our  bicentennial— I 
invite  us  to  think  together  upon  that  unusu- 
al phrase:  "A  more  perfect  imion."  The 
grammarian  may  ask.  "If  the  word  'perfect' 
is  a  superlative,  bow  can  a  thing  be  'more' 
perfect?" 

And  therein  lies  the  clue.  The  society 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Constitution  was 
not  perfect  It  was  far  from  perfect,  and  the 
foundbig  fathers  knew  it.  Perhaps  they  did 
not  dare  to  dream  that  we  ever  would  attain 
the  goal  of  social  perfection.  But  they  dared 
to  aim  at  the  goal  and  to  create  an  instru- 
ment which  succeeding  generations  of  Im- 
perfect creatures  might  use  to  work  toward 
that  goal  of  "a  more  perfect  union." 

America  in  1787  was  trouble.  Times  were 
hard.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
breaking  apart.  States  levied  taxes  on  one 
another's  goods,  and  nobody  paid  taxes  to 
the  central  government.  It  was  deeply  in 
debt  and  could  not  maintain  an  army.  The 
British  blockaded  our  ports,  if  a  merchant 
seaman  were  able  to  run  the  blockade,  he 
likely  would  t>e  kidnapped  by  Barbary  pi- 
rates who  sold  Americans  into  slavery  in  Al- 
giers. Our  national  debt  was  so  bad.  so 
nearly  insoluble,  that  there  was  talk  of  sell- 
ing some  of  the  states.  Spain  owned  Florida, 
and  was  interested  in  buying  the  Carolinas. 
That  was  America  in  the  year  they  wrote 
the  Constitution. 

We  Americans  are  pnme  <m  such  oom- 
memoratiaiis  as  this  to  engage  in  an  orgy  of 
aelf -congratulation.  Ferbaps  it  Is  well  tbat  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  interrupt- 
ed our  monody  of  pndae  with  a  discordant 
criticism.  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  suggests  tbat 
the  Omostitutlon  was  "defective  from  the 
start"  since  it  required  amendments  and  up- 
grading to  attain  the  individual  freedoms 


and  human  rights  which  he  says  "we  hold 
as  fundamental  today."  Of  coiurse  the  Con- 
stitution was  Imperfect,  as  were  those  who 
wrote  it,  and  the  culture  it  was  designed  to 
serve. 

It  was  in  fact  an  implement  created  ex- 
prosly  for  the  use  of  a  society  of  morals, 
with  all  our  faults  and  flaws  and  tempta- 
tions to  selfishness,  in  our  collective  efforts 
at  self  government. 

The  political  history  of  the  United  States 
can  be  written  in  the  steady  continuous  ex- 
pansion of  civil  rights,  of  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  of  social  equality.  None  of  these  is 
yet  perfected,  but  how  very  far  we've  come! 
And  all  of  it  has  been  done  under  the  Con- 
stitution, u^ng  its  procedures  and  its  pro- 
tections. It  is  true  enough  that  its  55  au- 
thors compromised  and  temporized  with 
moral  absolutes  and  that  in  one  such  com- 
promise they  formally  counted  each  slave  as 
three-fifths  of  a  person.  The  very  fact  that 
we  now  can  be  horrified  at  that  is  testimony 
to  our  growth  and  a  tribute  to  the  vitality  of 
our  charter  document. 

No,  the  Constitution  did  not  ordain  in- 
stant Utopia.  It  was  a  creature  of  its  time. 
But  it  was  not  Iwund  to  the  mores  of  its 
time,  and  therein  is  its  genius.  It  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  for  achievement  in 
each  succeeding  age  of  a  continuous  social 
revolution  through  peaceful  means. 

It  was  in  the  use  of  the  Constitution  that 
we  established  the  Bill  of  Rights,  validated 
imiversal  manhood  suffrage,  abolished  slav- 
ery, adopted  the  13th.  14th  and  ISth 
Amendments,  gave  the  vote  to  women  and 
extended  women's  rights,  provided  direct 
election  of  Senators,  enacted  voting  rights 
laws  and  opened  the  public  schools  to  all 
without  discrimination.  Some  of  this  was 
done  by  Constitutional  Amendment,  some 
of  it  by  statute,  some  by  Presidental  procla- 
mation, some  by  court  order.  But  all  of  it 
was  done  under  the  rubric  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Ratber  than  condemn  those  55,  therefore, 
for  i«i^Hny  the  vision  to  foresee  for  the 
courage  to  decree  in  their  own  time  all  the 
200  years  of  hindsight  have  enshrined  in 
our  modem  acceptance,  we  should  embrace 
them  for  providing  internally  in  this  docu- 
ment the  mechanisms  for  lawful  change  and 
growth.  To  condemn  the  authors  for  lack  of 
social  conscience  would  be  like  questioning 
the  geometric  credentials  of  Pythagoras  be- 
cause he  did  not  foresee  the  relativity  of 
matter,  or  to  disparage  Ccvemicus  because 
he  failed  to  discover  that  E-MC*. 

The  Constitution  was  not  a  static  docu- 
ment. It  is  not  anchored  in  time.  It  has  ten- 
sile strength  and  contains  its  own-righting 
gyroscope.  That's  why  it  has  endured  for 
these  300  years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  understood  this.  He 
said,  "We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to 
wear  yet  the  doak  which  fitted  him  when  a 
boy  as  [to  require]  civilized  society  to  live 
forever  under  the  regimen  of  .  .  .  ances- 
tors." 

The  CcMistitution  is  an  organic,  living 
thing  which  must  be  fertillaed.  cultivated, 
pruned  and  watered  by  the  nurturing  genius 
and  enlightened  care  of  each  succeeding 
generation. 

Sometimes  a  moral  absolutist  or  an  ideo- 
logical purist  wai  be  abodied  upcm  lesming 


that  the  founding  fathers  coniproBalsed. 
Indeed  they  did.  Comprainlae  was  the  soul 
of  their  offering.  One  cannot  read  Madi- 
son's notes  on  the  Constitutiooal  Oonven- 
tion,  nor  Elliott's  debates,  whl^  recwd  the 
trials  of  its  ratification,  without  being  acute- 
ly aware  of  compromise  on  every  page,  con- 
ciliation in  every  paragraph. 

That  they  conciliated  untfl  they  found 
consenstu  does  not  mean  tbat  they  lacked 
conviction.  To  the  crucible  full  of  oonvlctian 
that  men  should  be  free,  they  applied  the 
pestle  of  their  collective  experience  and  tbe 
lubricant  of  mutual  tolerance  for  one  an- 
other's differences,  their  fear  of  too  great  a 
central  power,  their  scom  of  one  too  weak. 
They  bad  lived  fretfully  througb  both  and 
they  wanted  neither. 

What  they  wrought  was  a  legal  frame- 
work within  which  succeeding  generations 
have  l>een  able  to  synthesiae  and  compro- 
mise our  way  to  successive  plateaus  of  sodal 
and  economic  betterment  for  plain  people. 

John  Adams  wrote:  "I  must  study  politics 
and  war  that  my  sons  may  have  the  Ut>erty 
to  study  mathematics  and  philosophy  ...  in 
order  to  give  their  children  the  right  to 
study  painting,  poetry  and  music" 

Thoae  words  set  a  theme  for  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  American  Dream.  In 
an  important  sense,  they  describe  tbe  heart 
of  the  American  experience.  Throughout 
almost  all  of  our  history,  each  generation 
has  been  able  to  do  a  UtUe  better  than  lU 
parents.  For  as  long  as  any(xie  can  remem- 
ber, the  American  people  have  followed  a 
path  of  upward  mobility— not  just  for  tbe 
few,  but  for  the  average  American— for  all 
of  us. 

The  path  has  not  always  been  smooth,  nor 
the  Journey  comfortable.  We've  progressed 
somewhat  sporadically,  in  fits  and  starts, 
sometimes  lurching,  sometimes  stoiving. 
We  have  moved  forward  in  great  bursts  of 
creative  energy,  followed  by  periods  of  as- 
similation and  even  social  and  economic  re- 
trenchment. Sometimes  progressives  have 
been  ascendent,  followed  by  conaervativea. 
and  then  by  progressives.  Neither  has  de- 
stroyed the  other,  and  we  owe  that  to  the 
Constitution. 

During  the  IMO's,  for  example,  we 
maicbed  liltingly  throu^  an  era  of  great 
social  concern  and  governmental  activism— 
as  we  had  done  in  the  ISSO's.  For  tbe  past 
15  years  or  so  we  have  paused  to  catch  our 
breath,  to  enjoy  our  comforts  and  bask  in 
our  freedoms.  Now  we  may  be  poised  at  the 
starting  gate  of  a  new  epoch  of  social 
change. 

In  "Tbe  Angry  Young  Man"  a  young 
woman  intercedes  in  an  argument  between 
her  father  and  her  husband.  "Father,  don't 
you  see?  "  she  pleads.  "You  are  both  angryt 
You  are  angry  becauae  tbe  world  is  tdiang- 
Ing  so  fast,  and  be  is  angry  because  tbe 
world  is  "hMigttig  so  slowly."  Just  so,  tbe 
Constltutlim  contains  and  controls  the 
anger  of  both  conservative  and  UberaL  It 
guarantees  tbat  each  may  have  bis  say.  but 
does  not  guarantee  that  eltber  will  get  tala 
way. 

Toward  tbe  end  of  the  Ccmstltutlonal 
Convention  in  1787,  Ben  Franklin  pleaded 
tbat  each  delegate  "would  with  me.  on  this 
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oecMlaa.  dooM  a  Uttte  of  bit  ovn  InlMllWl- 

Tm,   Umv   wan   loBpvfMt.   aa   human 
k  tawarfaet  PNdady  beeanae  tt  la 
ttaey  davriopad  a  aiatam  «i»bte 
of  auMaiiimiilattin  tta  taoparf eettona  and  of 
In  tbalr  ddleatdy  ooD- 
of  iweta  and  their  careful 
I  of  the  boondi  of  each  tranch  of 
the  fcHmdera  of  our  ayatem 
a  ktnd  of  poiltteal  flood  oontrol 
pfojaet,  etaUliM  atreanbanka  and  leveea 
I  to  coMire  that  no  one  power  could 
tti  banka  to  overran  and  deatroy 
the  riihta  o(  othen. 

owen.  too.  have  waiwd  and  waned, 
a  been  an  ebb  and  flow.  Some- 
In  the  dajpa  foDowinc  the  dvQ 
baa  been  weiieachlnt  and 
nam  time  to  ttane  the  ambt- 
tlOB  and  populaitty  of  a  diarlamatlc  leado' 
tai  the  Sxeeutlve  branch  haTe  laiaed  the 
water  Une  of  hia  aothorttsr  to  a  threatentns 
level.  aiBimtliiiia  wpOOim  oat  anr  tta  banks. 
Bat  the  flood  control  ayatem  haa  worked, 
the  lereea  are  reinforced  and  the 
I  of  polttleal  power  return  to  manage- 
able '^Mwi*  AH  of  that  ia  becauae  of  the 
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wtw  gava  ttwir  Rvaa  in  ttM  dafanaa  of  thia 


It  haa  worked.  In  the  final  analyala.  be- 
cauae we  have  wanted  it  to  work.  With  ex- 
CTtiOMw  ao  rare  that  they  only  make  the 
point,  we  have  oboerved  and  reapected  the 
rule  of  law.  No  man  and  no  power— not  the 
riwliliiiit,  not  the  Ooncreaa.  no.  nor  In  the 
final  analyala.  not  even  the  Courta— may  be 
above  the  law.  Badi  muat  comply.  That  is 
the  oenAral  meaaace  of  the  Constttutlon. 

It  ia  the  reaponaitallity  of  Congreaa  to 
write  lawa.  The  Constitution  mmmands  the 
Prealdent  to  "take  Care  that  the  Iawb  be 
fatthfuUy  executed  .  .  ."  The  founding  far 
there  were  moat  of  aU  concerned  that  this 
nation  be  a  democracy,  not  a  monarchy, 
that  we  have  a  President  under  the  law,  not 
a  reigning  monarch  above  the  law. 

The  first  10  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tlon  are  integral  to  it.  Without  than.  It 
would  not  have  been  ratified.  Since  their 
adoption  in  1T91.  tt  haa  been  amwHtert  only 
16  timea.  And  rfnce  the  18th  and  31st  are 
self-cancelling  the  remarkable  durability 
and  lasting  relevance  of  this  document 
ecmes  throo^  tai  the  fact  that  after  the 
Bin  of  lU^ts.  the  Constitution  bean  only 
14  Amendments  for  these  300  years. 

Imperfect?  Yes.  it  is  imperfect.  The  action 
tt  set  in  motion  is  imperfect.  We  still  strive 
for  the  "man  perfect  union"  it  promises.  It 
is  good  enough,  however,  that  William 
Gladstone  100  years  ago  deacribed  It  as  the 
"most  wonderful  work"  ever  created  by  the 
"brain  and  purpoee  of  man."  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Union  tt  formed,  with  all  its  human 
faults  and  flaws  and  mortal  imperfections 
stlD  ta.  Just  as  Abraham  Uncoln  pronounced 
tt  in  his  day— and  may  it  ever  remain— the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


Dl  THB  HOOBB  OT  BXPaBSBTTATIVIS 

Thunday.  Mav  21. 19S7 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spa*ar.  Naltonal  Maritime 
Dqr  is  ttw  day  aal  aaido  aach  year  to  recog- 
nlBa  ttia  Amartcen  marchant  marine  and  ttie 
seaman  who  aarve  on  our  waaaeia.  Kit  also  a 
d^f  wa  lemeinber  thoee  maichent  maiinera 


I  cm\  rectf  thoee  daye  In  1942  and  1943 
when  our  coaatal  waters  ware  M  by  the  flam- 
ing lemnwits  of  U.S.  ahipe  deetroyed  by 
enemy  aubmerines.  I  can  racal  the  reief  con- 
voys that  reeuf)ptod  our  European  aMes.  and 
traveled  the  treacherous  Murmenak  route  to 
rebuM  the  Russian  defense.  I  can  recall  the 
Padflc  campaigns  and  the  aupport  misatona 
that  were  conducted  by  a  proud  and  ever- 
preeent  merchent  merine.  I  remember  aeeing 
hundreds  of  vessels  anchored  off  City  Island, 
NY— an  area  I  currentiy  reproaont— preperlng 
for  convoy  duty  acroes  the  Atlantic.  We  nmjst 
never  forget  those  dedtoatad  Individuals  who 
sailed  into  the  unknown  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection. It  is  most  fitting  for  a  grateful  nation  to 
remember  the  valiant  efforts  of  thoee  who 
dM  and  ttwee  who  are  still  with  us. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  oratory  in  the  world 
cannot  alone  for  the  40  years  during  wtiich  we 
have  ignored  ttie  needs  of  our  merchant  mari- 
ners wtw  served  in  the  war.  Our  civilian  and 
miMBry  leaders,  both  then  and  now,  praised 
merchant  mariners,  yet  offered  nothing 
beyond  words. 

n  is  my  fervent  hope  that  1967  wtti  be  the 
year  we  change  tfwrt  by  passing  H.R.  1235, 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Benefit  Act,  and  H.R. 
1430,  the  Merchant  Marine  Decorations  and 
Medals  Act  H.R.  1235  will  grant  the  few  re- 
maining merchant  marine  veterans  of  World 
War  II  medkial  and  other  veterans'  benefits, 
comparable  to  tfiose  currentiy  available  for 
WorM  War  II  anned  servk»s  veterans.  H.R. 
1430  will  assure  merchant  mariners  are  recog- 
nized with  medals  and  other  decorations  for 
service  to  our  Nation. 

Today,  we  are  in  tfw  midst  of  a  battle  as 
crucial  as  the  great  battles  of  World  War  li- 
the bettle  to  save  our  merchant  maine.  Recall- 
ing the  essential  role  of  commercial  shipping 
and  the  merchant  mariner  in  past  wars  should 
renew  our  firm  resolve  to  Insure  that  wtwn  we 
are  again  called  to  defend  freedom  we  will 
have  a  strong  arKi  healthy  merchant  fleet 

A  viable  U.S.-flag  fleet  capable  of  meeting 
ttie  demarxte  of  war  is  the  offspring  of  a  com- 
petitive industry  capable  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace. 

There  are  numerous  bills  before  Congress 
that  reject  the  view  that  the  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  part  of  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  life. 

We  in  Congress  must  give  our  operators  the 
tools  necessary  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  unfair  practices  of  ttieir  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

We  in  Congress  must  make  certain  ttwt  the 
cost  of  vessels  and  cargo-handling  equipment 
peraHels  our  competitors. 

We  in  Congress  must  provide  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  that  is  equitable  and  will 
permit  our  operators  to  compete  against  state- 
supported  cartels. 

We  in  Congress  must  insure  that  our  mer- 
chant fleet  has  cargo,  its  lifebkxxl,  to  keep  it 
afve.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through 
cargo  preference  and  bilateral  agreements. 

In  recent  months.  Congress  has  taken  the 
first  steps  in  this  ioumey.  We  are  moving  leg- 
islatton  to  make  our  Kner  operators  more  effi- 
cient and  operating  subsidy  more  realistic.  Im- 
portant bine  that  wM  provkte  the  cargo  our 
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U.S.-flag  operators  need  for  sun/lval  are  pn>- 
greesing.  The  House  incfcjded  In  the  trade  biN 
proviaiona  that  win  enhance  our  ability  to  flght 
unfair  iiiaiilliiw  trade  practices. 

We  must  recall  the  historical  reasons  for  a 
strong  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  resolve  to 
reserve  the  preeent  decline  in  our  fleet  The 
words  of  Santayana  are  so  very  appropriate 
for  today:  "Those  who  cannot  remember  ttw 
past  are  condemned  to  futfill  it" 

There  is  no  questfcm  we  have  far  to  go.  We 
must  overcome  the  shortsighted  policy  that 
will  sacrifice  our  nattonal  fleet  We  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  an  invigorated  fleet— able 
to  meet  our  peacetime  needs  and  defend  our 
r^atton  in  time  of  war. 


ARNOLTA  Wn.T.TAMS  BRINOS 
DOWN  THE  HOUSE  AT  KENNE- 
DY CENTER 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OPFLOXIM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSEMTATIVS8 

Thunday.  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  represetiting  Mrs.  Amolta  Wil- 
liams In  Congress.  She  is  a  distinguished 
American  and  a  treasured  friend.  We  all  talk  a 
tot  here  in  Washington  of  sacrifice,  courage, 
arxl  compasston.  I  know  of  no  one  who  em- 
bodies those  virtues  more  than  Mrs.  WilHams. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  recently  given  the  United 
Way  of  America's  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  Award 
for  outstanding  voluntarism  for  Ftorida  Mrs. 
Williams  is  an  excepttonal  human  being  wlx>se 
light  shines  as  brightly  now  as  when  she 
began  her  volunteer  work  some  67  years  ago. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  first  an  artKie  that 
appeared  In  the  April  27  editkxi  of  our  tocal 
newspaper,  the  Florida  Times  Union,  wtuch 
sums  up  the  life  of  the  lady  we  know  as 
"Mamma"  Williams.  And  then  I  include  an- 
other artk:ie  from  the  same  newspaper's  May 
lOedHton. 

Akholta  WnxiAMS  To  Accept  Awabs  por 
UritkdWat 

(By  Carol  U  Lewis) 

Listening  to  Amolta  Williams  recount  the 
higlilights  of  a  typical  day  gives  you  a  hint 
of  why  she  is  affectionately  called 
"Bfomma"  around  Jacksonville. 

One  day  last  week  she  showed  some  land 
to  prospective  buyers,  paid  some  bills,  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  prisoner 
(someone  she'd  known  since  he  was  a  child) 
who  called  to  say  that  be  had  heea  trans- 
ferred to  Jacksonville,  and  visited  a  bank 
president  to  show  the  resume  of  a  "clean- 
cut"  young  man  who  had  lieen  imable  to 
secure  a  hanking  Job. 

As  she  moves  around  the  city,  it's  obvious 
that  BCrs.  WilUams.  who  turned  90  in  De- 
cember, has  the  interests  of  others  at  heart. 

It  Is  perhaps  most  obvious  throui^  her 
volimteer  work,  which  l>egan  In  1930.  Mrs. 
Williams  Is  a  founder  and  lifetime  monber 
of  the  Jacksonville  UrtMui  League:  she  Is  a 
founding  member  and  president  of  the 
Gateway  Nursery  and  Kindergartm;  and 
she  has  worked  with  countless  United  Way 
Agencies  through  the  years.  And  that's  Just 
a  ssmpltaig  of  her  volunteer  Jobs. 

Tonight  she  will  lie  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  Washington.  D.C..  to  accept  the 
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United  Way  of  America's  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vOle  award  for  outstanding  voluntarism  for 
Florida  during  United  Way  of  America's 
Centennial  Volunteer  Leaden  Conference. 
Past  winners  of  the  national  award  have  in- 
cluded comedian  Bob  Hope  and  Vernon  E. 
Jordan  Jr..  a  etvfl  rIghU  lawyer  and  a  past 
prealdent  of  the  Natloaal  Urban  League. 

Although  volunteer  servloe  Is  sn  impor- 
tant part  of  her  life.  Mrs.  wmiams  mhces 
weQ  in  polltksal  drdes.  too.  Bealdea  aerving 
aa  inapector  of  Precinct  10  (Martin  Luther 
ictng  Jr.  Elementuy  School)  for  the  super- 
visor of  elections  office  for  the  past  40 
years,  she  has  supported  the  campaigns  of 
politicians  fT./^i»MHng  Sen.  Bob  Graham  and 
Mayor  Jake  Oodbold  and  former  Preaidoit 
Jtanmy  Carter.  Former  first  lady  Rosalynn 
Carter  is  a  friend  of  hers. 

"I  had  a  reception  for  Rosalynn  Carter 
right  here,  the  <aily  house  in  Jackaonville 
that  ahe  visited  when  she  was  here.  Tou 
should  have  seen  all  of  those  security 
guards  out  back."  she  said. 

Although  Mrs.  Williams  knows  many  poli- 
ticians on  a  first-name  basis,  she  thinks  her 
endorsement  of  a  candidate  means  little. 

She  has  no  power  in  controlling  a  person's 
vote,  not  even  that  of  her  own  daughter,  she 


"The  voting  process  and  the  blacA  voter 
have  beccmie  very  sophlstteated.  There  is  no 
such  thhig  as  a  black  block  vote,"  Mrs.  Wil- 
Uams said. 

As  she  paused  to  watch  the  local  evening 
news  during  a  recent  interview,  she  recog- 
nised some  of  her  "boys."' 

"That's  my  boy,"  Mrs.  Williams  said  as 
she  watched  a  Jacksonville  mayoral  candi- 
date (m  the  newscast.  "If  they  sre  doing 
something,  I  call  them  my  sons.  White, 
black,  blue  or  green.  I  tell  them  they  are  my 
integrated  sons,"  she  said  a  sparkle  In  her 
eyea.  "I  say  to  th«n.  'I'm  your  mamma.' " 

In  return,  politicians,  leaders  and  some 
blacks  and  whites  affectionately  call  her 
"Mamma." 

The  youngest  of  three  children,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  reared  in  Charleston,  S.C,  by  her 
father  and  grandmother.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  9  months  old. 

"My  grandmother  was  devoted  [to  the 
family.]  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  not  my 
mother  until  we  had  grown  up.  It  was  a  very 
doee-knlt  family."  she  said. 

Her  father,  a  contractor,  who  remarried 
when  Mrs.  Williams  was  13  years  old,  was  a 
"dear,  dear,  gentlonan."  she  said. 

After  she  graduated  from  Benedict  Col- 
lege. Columbia,  B.C..  in  1917  with  a  bache- 
lor's of  arts  In  education.  Mrs.  Williams 
yit^mntm  dcsn  of  girls  for  one  year  at  the 
Amolcus  (Ga.)  Institute.  In  June  1918.  she 
married  Dr.  L  E.  Williams,  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, and  moved  to  Jacksonville.  Her  only 
chfld.  Hortense  W.  Gray,  was  bom  the  fol- 
lowing year.  She  is  now  a  counselor  at  nori- 
da  Community  College  at  Jacksonville.  She 
has  one  granddaughter,  Chartene.  who  Is  a 
Junior  in  Wlnthrop  College.  Ro<^  HUl.  S.C. 

Mrs.  wnilams*  husband,  a  native  of  Trini- 
dad, practiced  at  the  old  Brewster  HovitaL 
When  the  hospital  evolved  into  Methodist 
Hospital,  ^milsms  was  named  chairman  of 
internal  medicine. 

wmiams  didnt  approve  of  his  wife  work- 
ing outside  of  the  home.  After  she  moved  to 
JaAaonvflle.  she  taught  for  one  we^  at 
Oakland  Hiib  School,  before  her  husband 
aAed  her  to  resign. 

"He  waa  very  brilliant,  very  thorough  and 
very  buatneaalike.  He  did  not  believe  in 
giving  money  to  the  wife.  He  set  up  ac- 
counts for  me  aU  over  town."  she  said. 
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For  years.  Mrs.  Williams  wrote  The  Pass- 
ing Throng,  a  ccdumn  about  blacks,  for  the 
weekly  Florida  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Courier.  She  did  so  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  because  she  knew  that  he 
wouldn't  approve. 

Since  her  husband's  death  in  1970,  she  has 
become  more  involved  in  volunteer  work 
and  community  functims. 

"I've  ccmtinued  to  go,  and  I  like  people, 
rm  very  active,  completely  uninhibited." 
shesakL 

Saying  that  Mrs.  Williams  is  active  is  sn 
understatement.  Her  other  volunteer  service 
to  the  community  has  included  work  for  the 
Boys  Club,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Council  on  Aging,  Volunteer  Jadcsonville 
snd  the  YWCA  She  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Ladles  Auxil:tary  of  the  Jacksonville 
Medical.  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
dation.  She  slso  has  served  on  the  founda- 
tion boards  of  Methodist  and  University 
hospitals  and  Rorida  Community  College  at 
Jacksonville.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Womoi.  the  executive  committee  for  the 
Democratic  Party  and  was  a  Florida  dele- 
gate to  the  White  House  CouncU  on  Aging 
in  1981. 

Her  awards  have  included  the  Golden 
Rule  Award  for  outstanding  senior  volim- 
teer. a  finalist  for  the  Times-Union's  EVE 
Award  in  1984  and  a  certificate  from  the 
U.S.O.  for  5,000  hours  of  service.  On  May  9, 
she  will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
humane  letters  from  Edward  Waters  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Cecil  Cone,  president  of  the  college, 
described  Mrs.  Williams  ss  one  of  the  col- 
lege's strongest  financial  supporters.  She 
has  also  been  successful  in  getting  others  to 
donate  fimds  to  the  college. 

Mrs.  Williams,  who  credits  God  for  her 
longevity,  continues  to  drive  and  Is  an  avid 
reader  of  daily  newspapers  and  the  Bible. 
Her  hobbies  Include  writing,  crocheting  af- 
ghans  and  watching  movies.  Occasionally, 
she  exercises  on  her  daughter's  exercise 
bike. 

Mrs.  Gray,  who  shares  the  home  with  her 
mother  on  Ribault  Scenic  Drive,  said  she 
has  never  felt  pressure  to  walk  in  either  of 
her  parents'  footsteps. 

"I've  always  l>een  encouraged  to  create  an 
image  of  my  own  and  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. I'm  a  person  and  I'm  not  a  clone,"  she 
said.  "I  wanted  to  be  known  ss  Hortense 
Gray,  the  person  and  not  the  daughter  of. 
Both  of  my  parents  have  motivated  me.  I 
can't  say  enough  about  aU  the  advantages.  I 
have  accomplished  enough  to  feel  important 
snd  proud  as  a  daui^ter.  I'm  gratefuL" 

Mrs.  Williams  said  she  is  enjoying  life  and 
can't  think  of  anything  that  she  would 
change. 

When  Mrs.  Vimiiams  is  ssked  to  speak  at 
community  fmtctions,  she  often  shares  one 
of  her  favorite  quotes  with  the  audience: 
"To  Imow  how  to  grow  old  Is  the  master- 
piece of  wisdom  and  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult chapters  in  the  art  of  living." 
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tkm.  and  Mrs.  Williams  was  there  to  receive 
special  recognition  as  Florida's  wtamer  of 
the  1987  Alexis  de  ToqueviUe  Award. 
Former  Prealdent  Gerald  Ford  and  actor 
Gregory  PeA  were  co-hoata  for  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Williams.  90  known  to  many  tai  Jack- 
sonville simply  as  "Mamma."  was  sdeeted 
troca.  hundreds  of  """»"*««■  across  the  state 
to  receive  United  Way's  highest  tribute  to 
voluntariam.  She,  with  other  volunteers 
from  every  state  and  some  territories,  were 
presented  their  awarda  by  Pe^ 

"Gregory  Pe^  introduced  her  and  she 
brought  down  the  house."  Mrs.  Unger  said. 
"She  walked  on  stage  with  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  head  like  a  champion  iwlae 
fighter." 

The  Alexis  de  ToquevUle  Award  was  cre- 
sted In  1973  by  United  Way  of  America  to 
recognise  volunteers.  The  award  was  named 
in  honor  of  de  Toqueville,  the  French  phi- 
losopher and  historian,  who  admired  the 
spirit  of  volimtary  effort  for  the  mmmon 
good  that  he  oliserved  during  a  nine-month 
visit  to  America  In  1831.  He  recorded  bis 
thoughts  on  the  subject  In  his  book  "De- 
mocracy in  America." 

Said  the  Washington  Post  in  a  write-up  of 
the  event:  "If  [de  ToquevUlel  woe  wrlttaig 
"Democracy  in  America"  today,  you  can  bet 
he  would  write  about  people  like  Amolta  J. 
wmiams. 

"Mrs.  wmiams,  a  volunteer  for  more  than 
70  years  is  president  of  Gateway  Nursery 
and  Klndogarten.  a  center  providing  care 
for  90  underprivUeged  children  in  Jackson- 
vme,  Fla. 

"Only  by  the  good  wm  of  the  dttasens  of 
the  city  and  the  state  can  the  coimtry  sur- 
vive.' Mrs.  WilUams  declared." 

Others  who  have  won  the  award  have 
been  Pete  and  Carrie  Roeelle.  George 
Meany,  Vernon  E.  Jordan  Jr.,  Henry  Ford 
n,  and  Bob  Hope. 


AxiroLTA  Williams  Banias  Dowir  the  House 

AX  KEamvT  CEmsa  Awabds  Cesem omt 

(By  Wini  lUder) 

"All  of  Wsshington  fell  in  love  with 
'Mamma'  Williams,"  said  Darleen  Unger, 
about  Amolta  Williams'  recent  appearance 
on  the  Kennedy  Center  stage. 

Both  women  were  in  the  nation's  capital 
for  the  United  Way  of  America's  Centennial 
Volunteer  Leaders  Oonferenoe.  Mrs.  Unger 
was  there  ss  chairman  of  Northeast  Flor- 
kla's  United  Way  1967  Centennial  Oeletea- 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  FEDER- 
AL  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

(WIIBWTOBK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEHTATtVBS 

TTiunday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Federal  Induatriel  Extension  Act 
of  1967,  whk^h  I  urge  my  ootoeguea  to  co- 
sponeor.  I  expect  a  Senate  counterpart  to  the 
measure  to  be  introduced  shortly. 

This  bill  aims  to  solve  the  conundrum  ttwt 
Hes  at  the  heart  of  our  economc  dtemma:  The 
Unites  States  continues  to  lead  the  worid  in 
research  aa  it  continues  to  fan  behind  in  kiler- 
national  trade.  Simply  put,  other  naltona  are 
better  at  applying  our  scientific  and  technotog- 
k:al  breektfvoughs  than  we  are.  PartKularly 
serious  is  the  glacial  pace  at  whk:h  many 
smaN-  and  medium-aized  manufacturers  take 
advantage  of  new  technology  and  manage- 
ment practioea. 

Eiqperts  of  varied  background  and  poWk^ai 
stripe  have  conckided  that  State  mdustriai  cx- 
tenaton  programs  hoM  out  the  beet  hope  of 
overcoming  thia  obstacle  to  eoonomk: 
progreaa.  In  theee  programa,  emperta  uauaHy 
from  univeraittoS"  wortt  dkeclly  wWh  kidMdual 
companies  to  improve  their  abWy  to  oompa«a. 

Thia  is  not  a  new  Urn.  It  is  baaed,  c< 
courae,  on  our  venerable  cooperative  exlan- 
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, J  tw  amy  ol  «»•  waM.  And  ttw 

FMmiI  Qownwm  has  rnvto  aporadc  at- 
iMipli  flliVplying  ffw  oonoipl  to  Hw  MiaW- 
tf  SMtar.  Tlw  SMi  TmMcsI  S««toM  Ad  of 
ttw  mM-19eO'«  WM  Mm  most  rao««  and  prab- 
iMy  ■»  wot  WMMiiH  aWort  to  lorter  Stoto 
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ya«a  ^|o  and  aftor  FrancTi  anginaara  Mteat- 
ad  may  conaidarad  AT&Ta  awNcD  tochnotogy 
to  ba  auparior  to  aWtar  of  Iha  t«vo  olhar  oom- 
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A  1960  imiaw  of  ttwi  act  tor  tha  Nbon  ad- 
iiiiiatalun  by  Aithur  D.  LMto.  inc..  oondud- 
ad.  "Raid  aaMoaa  wWch  aia  ortantod  towwrd 
praUam  aotwtng  ahoiM  laoaiva  inoaaaing  am- 
pliHia  ttwough  Inciaaaid  budgata  and  moia 
paiaonnaL"  A  aludy  by  «ia  Naltonal  Govar- 
nora  Aaaodaion  laaohad  aMtar  oonduatona. 

-nMnfy  yam  Mar  «at  advioa  is  SIM  worth 
talowtng.  TYw  l^dwt  induatrial  Extension  Act 
mmM  apply  toat  oounaal  tlvough  twio  initia- 


FM.  tha  bM  would  astabW)  an  Office  of 
Extenrion  Saivioaa  at  tha  National  Bureau  of 
•jlMidMds  to  previda  technical  aasistanca  to 
SMto  wtenslon  progranw.  Tha  Office  would 
act  as  a  ainote  point  of  contact  for  State  pn>- 
gmna  to  ansura  that  ttiay  had  access  to  aH 
tha  Federal  and  ladaraly  funded  research 
Ihay  needed  to  he^  thair  businesees. 

Second.  It  would  eetablsh  a  3-year  demon- 
strsion  grant  program  to  halp  15  States  or  re- 
giOTMrf  oonaorUa  create,  improve  or  expand,  as 
wal  as  awafejala.  industrial  extension  pro- 
grama.  WNto  many  Stalae  have  recently  es- 
iMshed  such  programs,  they  tend  to  be  too 
amal  to  provide  a  fUMIown  test  of  the  idea 
Tba  dsmonstaHon  grante  would  fund  a  vartoty 
of  SKtenalon  progrMwa  throughout  the  country, 
so  at  the  end  of  the  3  yeers.  Sttes  would 
iMve  dverse.  fuly  tested  models  to  choose 
among  and  adapt  to  their  needa. 

TNs  prognma  aalablshed  under  this  bill 
would  not  give  Statea  any  marching  orders, 
but  would  rather  encourage  and  support  ex- 
perimentation and  Innovalion  by  the  States. 
TheSteteeand  unlversHtos  ten  us  they  need 
INa  Idnd  of  assiatwics  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  industrial  exisnslon  the  solid, 
penwansnt  baddng  that  has  made  the  Feder- 
akStela  partnership  in  agricultural  extension 
such  a  success. 

Our  economic  lethargy  ia  a  nellonal  prob- 
lem. The  modeat  programa  thia  bM  would  es- 
tablsh  would  he^  energize  the  economy  by 
using  Stalse  to  help  busineesee  apply  the  re- 
of  rssoarch.  paHcuteriy  federally  funded 


wM  ioin  Congreesman 


I  hope  my 
MACKAYWdlin 


ATAT  ACCESS  BLOCKED  BY 
FRENCH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 


m  TBB  Hoiiai  or 

Thunday,  May  21. 19S7 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Spatfiar.  I  would  ■»  to 
Ineart  in  Vw  Recono  an  articto  that  recently 
atfiaarart  in  Iha  New  Yorli  Timea  concerning 
tha  recant  dadaion  of  the  French  Government 
to  lalsct  AT&Ta  offer  to  purchaae  a  French 
awMcli  marwfadwing  firm. 

TMa  recent  acion  came  after  It  lootwd  lite 
ATATa  otisr  mm  going  to  be  accepted  2 


This  epieode  pointo  out  the  need  for  a  new 
tough  vproach  on  trade.  Bttwr  U.S.  compa- 
ntea  are  going  to  be  granted  greater  accees  to 
foreign  mwtcets.  or  access  of  forsign  flmw  to 
the  U.S.  mariwt  must  be  restricted. 

Mr.  Speeker,  the  text  of  the  articto  follows: 
TAUEnN  Dials:  FfeaacH  Dvkat  Fob 
A.TAT. 
(By  Steven  Oreenhouae) 

Pakis.— When  A.T.4ET.  lost  out  to  LJC 
ErlcsKm  of  Sweden  last  week  In  ita  two-year 
effort  to  buy  the  aeoond-largest  telephone 
switching  comiMny  In  France,  It  learned 
QulAJy  that  deal-maUnc  in  Europe  is  even 
more  unpredictable  than  It  l«  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  the  three-way  competition  to  get 
French  Oovemment  spproval  for  the  acqui- 
sition, the  American  Tel^hone  and  Tele- 
graph Compeny  learned  that  technological 
auperlorlty  is  not  necessarily  oaougb  to  win. 
A.T.&T.  also  learned  that  despite  all  the 
talk  in  Europe  about  privatisation  and  free 
enterprise,  politics  continues  to  play  a  pow- 
erful role  in  a  sector  as  Important  as  tele- 
conununicaUona.  In  addition,  the  company 
got  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  European 
chauvinism. 

It  waa  an  unexpected  tiunabout  for 
A.T.&T.  when  the  French  Oovemment  ae- 
lected  the  Ericsson  group  to  buy  Compalg- 
nle  a«n«rale  de  Constructions  T«l«phoni- 
quea.  A.T.dcT.  had  long  l>een  considered  the 
favorite  to  be  chosen.  Indeed,  a  year  ago  the 
A.T.&.T.  conaortium.  which  Included  aome 
French  companlea  and  N.V.  Philips  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  on  the  brink  of  signing  a 
contract  to  buy  C.O.C.T..  which  controla  16 
percent  of  France's  switd^ing  market. 

The  Government  waa  looking  for  a  atrong 
foreign  manufacturer  to  buy  the  concern,  a 
weak  player  In  the  switching  market,  so 
that  the  French  telephone  company  would 
have  an  alternate  source  to  Compaignle 
CMnArale  d'ElectridtA,  France's  other  big 
switching  manufacturer. 

Just  when  France  was  alwut  to  approve 
A.T.ft.T.  for  the  acquisition,  Slemena  A.O. 
of  West  Oermany  got  wind  of  it.  and  the 
Qermana  turned  up  the  heat.  Compagnle 
Oto&ale  d'Electricit«  had  Just  grabl)ed  a 
large  share  of  the  West  German  switching 
market  after  it  took  over  ITTs  European 
subsidiaries,  so  the  Germans  thought  the 
Frmch  should  reciprocate  by  allowing  Sle- 
mena to  get  some  of  the  French  market  by 
buying  C.O.C.T. 

Slemena  also  made  another  argiunent. 
"Slemena  was  saying  Europe  has  to 
strengthen  f  orcea  by  keeping  the  Americana 
out  of  the  nuwket  and  promoting  a  Europe- 
an aolution."  said  an  official  from  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  was  backing  the  A.T.&.T.- 
Phillpsbld. 

T(H>  German  officials  loblried  heavily  for 
Siemens,  and  even  Jacques  Delors.  a  former 
French  Finance  Mlniater  who  is  now  preai- 
dent  of  the  European  Commission,  apoike 
out  on  Siemen'a  behalf,  asserting  that  the 
German  company  should  t>e  chosen  because 
that  would  strengthen  the  European  Com- 
munity. To  heli^ten  the  pressure,  the  Ger- 
mans threatened  to  drastically  cut  pur- 
chases from  C.GJ^  if  Siemens  were  left  out 
IntheookL 

Suddenly,  the  Americans  did  not  Ilka  the 
way  things  were  going.  "We  always  believed 
we  had  tbe  liest  otter  from  a  technology  and 


business  viewpoint."  said  Wllma  Mathews, 
spokesman  tar  A.T.acT.  Network  Systems. 
"When  Slwnw"  came  In.  It  became  a  polltt- 
cal  f ootbalL  It  Iwcame  an  American  decision 
or  a  European  decision." 

Not  surprisingly  when  Bdouard  Balladur, 
France's  Finance  Minister,  snnounoed  that 
tbe  Swedish-Frendi  group  led  by  Ericsson 
was  the  winner.  A.T.&.T.,  expressed  out- 
rage. AccOTdlng  to  A.T.A.T.  and  PhOllps  of- 
ficials. Just  days  before  the  Erlcsstm  an- 
nouncement, the  French  had  assured 
A.T.A.T.  that  French  engineers  had  found 
ita  technotogy  better  than  Ericsson's  or  Sie- 
mens'. The  Americans  also  protested  that 
the  French  had  rqwrtedly  asked  Ericsson 
to  sweeten  its  bid  after  the  deadline  to 
submit  offers  had  passed. 

In  promoting  Ericsson's  selection.  Mr.  Bal- 
ladur, according  to  Ftoich  offidala.  was 
trying  to  pursue  a  neutral  course.  He  reoog- 
nlaed  that  if  he  chose  A.T.&.T.,  the  Ger- 
mans would  l>e  riled,  and  if  he  chose  Sie- 
mens, the  Americans  would  be.  That  be 
chose  Ericsson  instead  of  Siemens  provided 
some  solace  to  the  Americans.  One  trade  of- 
ficial in  Washington  aald  he  would  have 
been  far  angrier  If  Slemena  bad  won  be- 
cause France  would  then  have  been  brasen- 
ly  bowing  to  German  pressures  and  to  calls 
for  a  European  solution. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Balladur  made  his 
announcement,  the  rancor  had  somewhat 
subsided.  "A.T.&.T.  wants  to  do  business  in 
Europe  in  the  future,  and  it  might  not  help 
it  if  it  pushed  Washington  to  take  repris- 
als." said  one  official  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Paris. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  however,  some  people 
think  there  might  be  reprisals.  "Many 
people  here  will  see  the  French  move  as  un- 
derscoring the  need  for  tougher  trade  legis- 
lation." said  Stephen  HQton.  a  spokesman 
for  Senator  John  C.  Danforth.  the  Missouri 
Republican  who  is  sp<H>sorlng  a  bill  that 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  respond  in 
kind  to  the  trade  restrictions  of  other  coun- 
tries. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 
RESTORED 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

UT  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRXSDITATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "American 
Dream"  ia  back.  For  the  first  time  in  neariy  a 
decade,  the  typical  American  family  is  now 
able  to  afford  the  typical  American  home. 

Thaf  s  good  news  for  our  overall  economy 
and  good  news  for  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies kwking  to  buy  homes. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasura  of  speaking  to 
homebuHders  in  Ohk>  who  are  partxapaling  in 
thia  nattonal  ravitalizattoa 

It  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon 
to  addreaa  the  Northeast  Ohio  Hcmiebuild- 
ers  Association.  There  are  few  industries  in 
this  country  that  reflect  the  free  maitet 
ideals,  the  respect  for  property  ownership, 
and  the  vlgoroua  devotion  to  individual  free- 
dom as  yours.  We  share  a  philosophy  of 
freedom  that  has  served  America  well  for 
more  than  300  years. 

And  what  a  time  it  is  for  that  phllosphy 
snd  for  our  Nation. 

What  at  time  tta  the  htmie  building  Indus- 
tiry. 
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Just  look  at  your  business  today. 

Tou  and  your  industry  are  living  proof 
that  our  Nation  works  liest  when  the  people 
get  Iwck  to  work. 

We  have  iir'— — ^  the  entrepeneural  spirit 
of  AwiartoMiM  Now  Americans  are  doing 
what  they  do  best— build,  produce.  selL 

Since  1M3.  12  mfllkm  new  Jobs  have  lieen 
created  in  America.  Just  last  year,  more  Jobs 
were  created  to  our  Natton  than  Europe. 
Africa  and  Japan  created  to  the  past  decade. 
And  we  continue  creating  new  Jobs  at  the 
rate  of  350,000  a  month  for  the  past  60  con- 
secutive mffnth* 

Together,  we  have  gotten  America  bade  to 
work:  restoring  pride  to  our  Nation,  confi- 
dence to  ourselves,  hope  for  the  wcxld  com- 
munity, and.  to  be  sure,  enhancing  the  pros- 
pecte  of  a  better  tomorrow  for  our  children. 

Members  of  the  Northeast  Ohto  Home- 
buOders  Association,  you  and  the  people  of 
America  are  going  strong. 

Nowhere  is  tbe  American  resurgence  more 
evident  than  to  the  housing  industry.  New 
home  sales  are  skyrocketting.  New  Iniilding 
permits  are  at  record  levels.  Construction  is 
bonnlng. 

But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  We  need 
look  ba<^  (mly  sevm  short  years  ago. 

As  we  entered  the  1»80'8.  the  American 
dream  of  home  ownership  was  to  Jeopardy. 

Prtor  to  1977,  nearly  one-third  of  UJB. 
families  could  afford  to  buy  a  hmne.  By 
1980,  four  short  disastrous  years  later,  that 
share  plunged  to  less  than  five  percent.  So 
we  went  from  one  to  every  three  American 
families  being  able  to  attord  a  home  to  less 
than  one  to  every  30. 

Tbe  "Attordabillty  Index"  compUed  by 
tbe  National  Association  of  Realtors,  which 
aa  you  know,  measures  the  factors  required 
to  purchase  and  malntf*"  a  new  home, 
stood  at  128.8  to  January  of  1977.  Forty- 
eight  months  later  it  plummeted  to  63.9. 

Conventional  mortgage  rates  on  existing 
homes  stood  at  8.5  percent  to  1977.  After 
four  years  they  roae  to  17  percent 

Today,  the  American  dream  of  home  own- 
ership has  been  restored.  In  fact,  Americans 
are  on  a  hcmie-lmying  spree. 

Conventional  home  mortgage  rates  have 
dropped  from  over  17  percent  to  9  percent. 
The  FHA/VA  mortgage  rate,  which  reached 
a  high  of  17.5  percent  before  the  program 
for  economic  recovery  t)egan  to  take  effect, 
is  now  at  8.5  percent. 

New  bmne  sales  for  all  of  1986  were  at 
their  highest  rate  to  nearly  a  decade  and 
were  20  percent  higher  than  1985,  which 
waa  another  record  setting  year. 

Home  mortgage  activity  for  last  year,  to 
both  conventional  and  Government  fi- 
nanced was  an  unprecedented  $400  billion  to 
mortgages  writteiL  This  compares  with  $250 
billion  to  activity  to  1985. 

Why  the  surge? 

Last  year,  for  the  flist  time  to  more  than 
a  decade,  tbe  typical  American  family  could 
afford  to  buy  the  typical  American  home. 

That's  great  news  for  our  Nation's  fami- 
lies and  Ite  great  news  for  you.  In  fact,  the 
atf ordabOlty  Index  that  I  mentioned  tief  ore 
has  climbed  back  over  100  and  stayed  there. 
I  know  what  that  means  to  you.  And.  we 
both  know  what  this  means  to  f smllles  all 
aeraas  our  great  land— tbe  opportunity  to 
buy,  live  and  raise  children  to  tbeir  voy 
own  homes* 

rm  sure  you  get  a  great  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion tntn  the  happiness  you  tnlng  home 


You're  Iwlptng  to  create  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  the  fsmily— helping  to  foster  a 
bealtby.  nurturing  ccaamantty— adding  new 
strength  to  the  American  eoonomy. 
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Alttaou^  this  certainly  sounds  good  for 
the  H^iatwy  industry,  we  must  not  l>e  com- 
placent and  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must 
recognise  that  the  industry  is  still  recover- 
ing from  the  "■««**fc«»"  policies  of  the  last 
decade.  The  Natimal  Association  of  Home 
Builders  is  projecting  about  1.6  millkm 
housing  starts  to  1987.  That's  almost 
600,000  more  than  were  started  during  the 
dei^  of  tbe  recession,  but  it  is  200,000  leas 
than  last  year  as  welL 

As  you  know.  FHA  has  played  a  major 
role  to  the  resurgence  of  the  past  couple  of 
years.  Ilils  is  a  continuation  of  a  long  and 
mustrious  history  for  FHA.  During  its  53- 
year  existence,  FHA  has  helped  more  than 
15  million  American  families  achieve  the 
dream  of  home  ownersUp-  In  doing  so,  FHA 
has  been  instrumental  to  raising  the  na- 
tion's homeownershlp  rate  from  40  percent 
to  the  thirties  to  more  than  63  percent 
today. 

As  these  figures  todicate,  FHA  has  t>een 
very  successf  uL  This  does  not  mean  I  favor 
an  expanded  role  for  FHA.  but  to  certato 
areas,  the  FHA  presence  is  definitely  desir- 
eable— especially  to  areas  where  private 
mortgage  insurance  companeia  are  incapa- 
ble of  filling  that  role. 

In  addition,  to  certato  areaa  of  the  Natitm 
which  were  hard  hit  by  energy  and  agricul- 
ture downturns,  FHA  wss  the  only  game  to 
town.  Without  FHA  there  would  have  t>een 
no  houring  market. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  Increase 
the  current  3.8  percent  FHA  mortgage  to- 
surance  premium.  With  a  surplus  of  dose  to 
$4  billion,  tbe  FHA  fund  made  approximate- 
ly $500  million  last  year  after  settling  all 
claims.  Moreover.  HDD  sources,  as  well  as 
todustry  analysts,  sgree  that  the  FHA  fund 
is  actuarially  soimd  snd  that  the  current  3.8 
percent  "user  fee"  is  more  than  suffldoit  to 
twtnt.>in  Uie  actuarial  totegrity  of  FHA. 

I  am  not  to  favor  of  the  Government 
losing  money  on  Government  programs  al- 
though sometimes  it  is  necessary  and  that  ia 
why  we  pay  taxes.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
don't  l>elieve  the  Government  should  l>e  to 
the  bustoess  of  t>eing  a  profit  making  insti- 
tution either.  If  we  want  to  follow  a  policy 
of  having  user  fees  to  maintain  programa, 
that  is  one  thing,  but  to  establish  user  fees 
at  a  level  where  the  Govermnent  makes 
money,  it  seems  to  me  we  crossed  over  toto 
the  area  of  taxation.  And  that  is  what  this 
pnvosal  to  increaae  the  insurance  fee  is— a 
tax  on  future  homebuyera. 

Last  year,  it  was  proposed  that  the  mort- 
gage insurance  premltmi  not  be  permitted  to 
be  ftoanced  through  the  mortgage.  Thank- 
fully, that  m-advised  idea  was  dropped  and 
it  was  recognized  that  requiring  the  pro- 
spective homebuyers  to  pay  the  premium  to 
cash  at  closing  would  force  many  out  of  the 
market 

Another  misguided  proposal  which  seems 
to  pose  a  contradiction  to  homeownership  is 
the  suggestion  to  increase  tbe  minimum 
downpayment  for  households  earnings  more 
than  $40,000  a  year.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
impact  ot  such  a  change  would  be,  Imt  on 
the  surface  it  sppears  it  would  l>e  harmful 
to  tbe  todustry. 

The  deregulation  of  the  FHA  toterest  rate 
and  the  direct  endorsement  program,  keep- 
ing pace  with  ^hawginy  economic  timea. 
have  '^t^^nt'mA  rSA'a  program  structure 
ratho'  than  restricting  ito  ettectiveness. 
Tbese  cbanges  have  greatly  strengthened 
FHA's  public/private  partneraUp  as  many 
of  FHA's  operating  functions  bave  been 
shifted  to  tbe  private  sector  and  other  as- 
peeto  of  FHA's  operating  functions  bave 
been  deregulated. 
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I  would  hope  that  any  tnture  pcoposala  to 
change  FHA  will  be  carefully  straetursd  to 
preserve  FHA's  finanrial  strength  snd  to 
maititaiii  its  long-standfag  conunltment  to 
low  and  moderate  toooose  houaehoMa 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  tbe  status  of  our 
"war  of  potote"  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

As  most  of  you  sre  aware,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  agato  trytog  to  legislate 
itself  some  extra  revenues  out  of  the  recent 
drop  to  home  toterest  rates.  In  fact  tbe  tax 
forms  for  1986.  todude  a  "red  flag"  for  IRS 
auditors  who  want  to  stop  taxpayers  tram 
deducting  potots  when  they  reflnsnee  a 
mortgage. 

As  you'll  remember,  Isst  nuy  tbe  IRS 
shocked  millions  of  homeowners  wttb  tbe 
news  that  the  deduction  for  refinancing-re- 
lated "potots"  must  be  taken  over  tbe  life  of 
the  loan  (wbidi  often,  aa  you  know,  is  up  to 
30  years),  not  to  tbe  first  year. 

This  was  even  though  tbe  potots  on  a  new 
mortgage  or  home  improvement  loan  are  de- 
dictible  up-front  and  Congress  bss  never-I 
repeat  never— expressed  its  totent  that  refi- 
nancing potots  are  to  lie  treated  any  ditter- 
ently. 

I  have  sponsored  leglslatitm.  altmg  with 
Congressman  Shsswood  Bosxaanr  of  New 
York  and  Ricbass  Staixumm  of  Idaho 
which  would  present  the  IRS  from  going 
forward  with  this  unfair  practice. 

I  should  potot  out  that  our  bill  would 
cause  no  major  revenue  loss— the  Treasury 
has  never  seen  that  revenue  since  taxpayers 
have  routinely  deducted  home  mortgage 
potots  for  years.  It's  also  worth  noting  that 
the  Treasury  already  nets  more  revenue 
when  homeowners  refinance  Iwcauae  small- 
er toterest  payments  mean  smaller  toterest 
deductions. 

The  IRS  ruling,  besides  needlessly  compli- 
cating the  alternative  minimum  tax.  Is  a 
nasty  swipe  at  the  two  mlllion  Americans 
who  welcomed  a  dropping  toterest  rate  last 
year  by  refinancing  their  homes.  Tbe  action 
is  an  inappropriate  aiad  confusing  revenue 
grab  that  runs  sgainst  every  iHtodple  of  the 
newly  reformed  Tax  Code. 

We  have  also  contacted  Secretary  Baker 
to  stop  the  IRS.  Our  biU  had  nearly  300  co- 
sponsors  last  year,  but  there  simply  wss  not 
enough  time  left  to  the  sessi<m  to  complete 
action.  We  are  optimistic  this  year  and  are 
atminy  at  an  April  15th  deadline. 

I  wlU  keep  you  api»1sed  of  our  pi  ogress 
over  the  next  several  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  obserratians  on 
the  Administration's  1988  Inidget  request 
for  tbe  Department  of  Houstog  and  Urban 
Development.  The  fiscal  year  1988  HUD 
budget  reflects  a  cut  to  budget  authority 
frtmi  tbe  $15.3  billion  available  to  1987  to  a 
$10.3  billion  request  for  1988— that's  a  80 

percent  decrease.  

Compared  to  the  last  HUD  budget  of  the 
Carter  administration,  this  represents  a  70 
percent  cut  Certainly  to  view  of  tbese  fig- 
ures. Federal  q>endlng  for  low  snd  moderate 
income  bousing  has  bad  more  than  ito  fair 
share  of  cuts. 

Although  I  am  not  to  total  agreement 
with  tbe  administration's  iMidget  request  for 
HUD,  I  also  do  not  believe  that  tbe  funding 
autborixation  levels  contained  to  Congress- 
man a<»ZALB's  bousing  bill.  HJt  4.  is  the 
proper  route  to  take.  On  tbe  one  band,  tbe 
Administration's  Iwdget  request  does  not 
fully  reflect  tbe  unfulfilled  housing  needs  of 
tbe  dderly  and  handicapped  and  tbe  home- 


On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  Housing  and  Oom- 
munlty.  Dev^opment  Act  (Hit  4).  wttb 


UMI 
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wfterttm  a  40  percent  in- 

the  IMT  appraiiriated  lereli. 

I  that  tlw  number  one 

.  Um  Ootmnm  It  the 

IvouMnaeittliatatraeae 

I  yeai^  leveli  would  be  more  approinl- 


that  durlnc 
ttM  IMth  OoBSTHa  m*  wOk  viA  up  where 
w*  latt  ocr  In  MM  and  draft  a  tedetallT  aa- 
ram  whldi  eatabUahea  a 
'  aat  o<  priartttaa  In  ordw  to  provide  the 
at  ■■latanmi  for  the  leaat 
;  of  ■Boney.  I  baae  thla  contentkm  on 


preaervatlon.  and 

In  new  rental  bouiinc 

.  TUa  approadi  la  premlaed  cm 

the  bdleC  that  hoaitec  ^naOmn,  coupled 
with  aeoneamed  rental  lehaWlltatlnn  pro- 
and  a  Bnall  aupplonental  new  oon- 
eoidd  meet  our  unful- 
flDad  hoMtaw  needa-and  eould  do  ao  at  far 

eoatly  project- 


I  BULB  OS  ORZALUmT  SALB8 

Am  roa  know,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  alcnifi- 
cantljr  altered  the  mlea  dealinc  with  the 
reeognttkm  of  gain  on  tnataUment  aalea  of 
real  property,  "nie  new  rulea  "Impute" 
jittrnwuttmi,  inoonte  to  adlcri  which  haa  no  re- 
]^^tiM»rtiip  to  any  actual  payment  made  by 
the  buyer. 

Tbeae  ralea  are  particularly  unfair  for  In- 
vcatmant  property  and  onaU  buaineaB  aalea 

HM  only  are  the  new  rulea  unnecwwarily 
«— p»««.  but  In  many  tatatanoea  they  will 
remit  in  an  «■«— *'**»*^  tax  Uabfllty  far  in 
eseeaa  of  the  caah  leeelTed  from  the  buyer. 
Am  you  remcaaber.  prior  to  the  tax  bm.  aeU- 
era  could  take  back  fhianring  and  pay  tax 
on  the  gain  aa  the  tawtallment  paymente 
were  received.  That  waa  a  logical,  rational 
appraadi  that  ahould  not  have  been 
changed. 

I  have  eomonaiKed  leglalation  with  Con- 
greaoian  Co  jBWuaa  that  would  return  the 
rule  to  pretax  reform  language.  The  bill. 
Hit.  ftn  retnma  noodeatera  to  the  tnataU- 
ment aalea  rulea  whldi  exiated  mrkv  to  tax 
reform.  Oaln  on  aalea  wfll  continue  to  be 
taxed,  of  eoutae.  but  only  aa  paymenta  are 
actaally  received. 

IBB  nuuauw  aAvnraa  aooouir 

I  have  uMPaoied  leglalatlnn  which  creates 
a  mdque  opportunity  for  fbat-tlme  home 
buyoa  to  eatahHah  a  tax-deductible  bouaing 
aavtnci  account  the  houaing  aavlnga  ao- 
ooont  would  beatanOar  to  indhrldual  retire- 
ment accounta  In  that  tax  deductible  oontrl- 
butkma  to  a  tmit  aooount  would  amimiilate 
tax  tree  for  a  period  of  time  and  then  would 
have  to  be  uaed  to  finance  the  purchaae  of  a 
flnthome. 

The  bin.  HJt.  M.  allowa  a  maximum  aocu- 
TT'Tt'i*'  In  the  houaing  account  of  $15,000 
for  Indlvlduala  and  $M.00O  for  married  oou- 
plea.  That  conatKutea  a  reaaonable  down- 
payment.  Theae  fundi  can  be  acninnilatwl 
over  a  10-year  period. 

I  bdleve  that  the  houaing  aavlngB  account 
caneatahUah  an  Important  new  program  to 
hdp  young  oouplea  aAleve  the  American 
I  of  home  ownenhlp. 


<»UBS 
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There  haa  been 
over  the  amMgultlea  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
on  thla  matter.  Moat  bomeownen  now 
dedaet  the  Intereat  on  their  mortgagee  on 
their  annual  tax  retoraa.  However,  the  IRB 
the  iaaoe  of  whether  thla  dedoc- 
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tlon  appiya  to  thoae  homeownera  who  pur- 
ehaaed  their  hooaea  on  a  land  contract. 

The  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Ttaation  la  cur- 
rently preparing  a  rqwrt  which  la  expectod 
to  darify  thla  particular  lame,  along  with 
aeveral  otheta.  where  the  IRS  la  aeeklng  to 
ap^y  their  own  tntopretatlona.  Thla  romrt 
la  expected  to  be  releaaed  during  thla  aeaalon 
of  Oongreaa. 


cMI/raguMory  iMva  and, 
caM*  on  an  Indtan  iwaa»vlion 


TBI  PAia  Housnra 


ACT 


Under  the  proviaionB  of  thla  propoaal.  the 
Department  of  HA'Ttng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  be  required  to  utUlae  admlnla- 
trattve  law  Judgea  to  adjudicate  dlacrlmlnar 
tion  -nmpimintM  against  landlorda.  HUD  op- 
peace  thla  particular  section  of  the  bill,  and 
ao  do  L 

It  an>ears  to  me  that  this  provision  would 
osdy  add  another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  In 
my  view,  theae  complaints  should  be  oonaid- 
ered  and  reaolved  in  the  courts  and  not  by 
HUD.  This  legisUtion  has  been  referred  to 
the  Judldary  Subcommittee  dvll  and  consti- 
tutional rlghta.  There  will  be  bearlnga  held 
on  this  propoaal  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

But  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act  and  act 
dedaively.  We  must  effectively  communi- 
cate our  concerns  over  this  provision  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  Fortunately, 
thla  is  one  thing  whicb  the  Ohio  realtors 
has  done  «ell  In  the  past  and  must  do  on 
this  issue. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  the  future  of  your  in- 
dustry is  bright.  Certainly  things  are  going 
well  now— in  spite  of  the  IRS. 

But  you  have  always  prevaOed.  Sure,  like 
many  other  industries,  you've  had  your 
cycles,  but  the  American  dream  of  home- 
ownenhip  is  so  strong,  so  deeply  inbedded 
in  our  family  tradition  that  the  real  estate 
industry  will  always  thrive. 

That  is  a  tribute  to  you  and  that  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  your  honorable  profession. 

Thank  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  INDIAN 
GAMING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPABIZOMA 
IH  TBI  House  OP  RBPBISSHTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  UDAU-  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  am  Mro- 
dudng  another  bJH  on  the  aubiect  of  gambKng 
in  Indtan  country.  Since  I  had  earlier  intro- 
duced a  bin  on  this  subject.  H.R.  1079,  I  felt  I 
shouU  eaq)lain  to  the  members  my  raaaorts  for 
developing  this  new  legislation. 

In  1961,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Semi- 
note  Tribe  of  Ftorida  versus  Buttsrworth.  In 
that  case,  the  Seminole  Tribe  sued  the  sheriff 
of  Browwd  County.  FL,  to  enjoin  him  from  ar- 
resting persons  playing  bingo  at  the  tribal 
bingo  hall  for  violation  of  Fkxkia's  gaming 
laws.  Florida  had  been  granted  criminal  and 
dvH  juriadtolion  on  Indtan  reservatkxw  by  Con- 
graaa  in  Pubic  Law  63-280. 

The  court  first  heM  that,  while  Publk:  Law 
280  had  granted  criminal  and  dvM  jurisdk:tion 
to  the  State  on  Indten  reservations,  K  dkJ  not 
make  appicable  to  the  Indtans  the  civil/regu- 
latory laws  of  the  State.  The  court  tfwn  dMin- 
guiahod  between  the  criminal/prohbitory  and 
dvl/reguMory  laws  of  a  State.  The  court 
found  that,  where  a  State  pennits  an  activity 
under  tta  laws  and  ragulalaa  that  activity, 
thoae  laws  and  reguiatkins  are  a  part  of  its 
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notappl- 

avan  though 
wUh  a  vtoia^ 
tion  of  thoaa  laws. 

The  court  than  analyzed  Ftorida's  gaming 
laws  and  found  them  to  be  dvl/reguiMory  in 
nature  sinca  the  State  law  dU  permit  cartiin 
forma  of  gaming,  inckxing  bingo,  swan  though 
that  activtty  was  stringently  raguMad.  The 
court  heM  that,  aa  a  matter  of  Fadaral-lndten 
law,  an  Indtan  tribe  may  engage  in,  or  loanaa 
and  regulate,  a  gaming  activity  wHhin  its  reaar- 
vatton  frae  of  State  loanaing  and  regulatton 
where  the  State  permitlod  that  activity.  The 
court  enjoined  the  sheriff  from  interfering  with 
the  Seminoto  tribal  bingo.  The  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  petHnn  for  a  writ  of  certtorari. 

After  the  Seminoto  decision,  numerous 
Indton  tribes  joined  the  Seminoto  in  turning  to 
gambling  as  a  means  of  generating  tribal  reve- 
nues. As  the  members  of  the  House  are 
aware,  there  is  nowhere  in  this  country  where 
poverty  is  more  rampant  and  cruahing  than  on 
the  Indian  reaervalkxis.  WHh  the  aavere  cut- 
back in  Federal  appropriattons  aupporting  pro- 
grams on  the  reservatfcxis,  Indian  tribes  began 
a  desperate  search  for  revenues  to  replaoe 
those  doliars.  Most  tribes  lack  economk:  re- 
sources and  there  is  Httto  ecorwmk:  activity  on 
reserv8tk>r»  whk^  tribal  governments  can  tax. 

Over  a  hundred  tribes  have  devetoped 
gaming  enterprises,  primarily  bingo,  as  a 
means  of  generating  t»dly  needed  tribal  reve- 
nue. With  any  profits,  the  tribes  support  their 
tribal  govemrnents  and  a  wkte  variety  of  edu- 
catkxtal,  health,  social,  and  econornc  pro- 
grams for  their  members. 

In  this,  they  are  not  unlike  their  non-Indian 
brethren.  Several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  run  totteries  as  a  meana  of  generat- 
ing revenue  and  other  States  are  consktoring 
it  Many  Steles  permit  and  tax  parimutuel  bet- 
ting on  horse  racing,  dog  racing,  and  jai  alai. 
Almost  all  States  pennit  charitabto  bingo  to 
support  charitabto  wortcs  within  their  Statee. 
Two  Steles.  r4evada  and  Nem  Jersey,  derive 
substantial  governmental  reverHjes  from 
caskK)  gambling.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1976  report  of  the  Commisston  on  the  Review 
of  the  Nattonal  PoKcy  Toward  Gambling  notes 
that  more  than  60  mMUon  adult  Americans 
gambte,  both  togally  and  MtogaHy,  and  in  1974, 
$24  biliion  vras  wagered.  It  states  that,  in 
1976,  33  States  had  some  fomn  of  legal  gam- 
blkig  and  others  were  consktoring  togaizatton. 

As  tribal  gaming,  primarily  bingo,  became 
more  wklespread  in  Indian  country  after  the 
Semmoto  case,  concerns  and  feare  began  to 
be  raiaed  by  State  offwials,  the  gaming  indus- 
try, and  the  tribes  themselves.  Fears  about 
the  infHtratton  of  Indian  gammg  by  organized 
crime  and  other  undeeirabto  elements  were 
expressed  by  State  offk:ials  and  others.  Some 
tribal  leaders  became  concerned  about  thek 
ability  to  deal  with  opportunistk:  outakto  man- 
agement contractors.  And  the  non-lndton 
gamkig  ktdustry  has  become  concerned  about 
a  new  source  of  ecorwmk:  competitton. 

These  concerns  spawned  new  litigatnn  in 
the  tower  courts.  In  ahnost  every  case,  the 
courto  have  upheM  tribal  gamkig  frae  of  State 
regulalton  under  the  Semmoto  rattonato.  And, 
ncreaaktgly,  the  parties  kwked  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legisialive  protednn  and  relief. 


May  21, 1987 

In  raaponaa  to  tfwaa  concama,  I  kitroduoad 
a  \M  in  Iha  96th  Congraaa.  My  commNtea 
held  a  day  of  heartnga  and  no  firtwr  actton 
was  taken  on  the  legialatton  pendktg  further 
davatopmanti  and  a  further  delhiHton  of  the 
poaWona  of  the  vaitoua  parttoa. 

I  and  other  Membew  rakitroduoad  togiaia- 
tton  ki  the  99lh  Congraaa.  During  the  courae 
of  1965,  my  committae  conducted  axtanaiva 
hearings  on  the  togialatton.  hwkxSng  a  fiaU 
hearing  ki  San  Diego,  CA  Thoee  hearings 
crystafaed  the  posMtons  of  the  kitereated  par- 
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mante  to  State  jurtodtotions  n  the 
III 


Some  todton  tribes  strongly  and  fbrthrightly 
opposed  any  togisiatton  aa  an  kitniaton  upon 
thak  righto  of  tribal  aaK-govemment 

Thoee  tribes  engaged  ki  or  knareated  ki 
gamkig  rekjctantly  aupportad  togiatotton  aa  a 
vaNcto  to  protect  gainkig  aa  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. However,  they  strongly  opposed  any  pro- 
viston  whtoh  might  subject  thek  governments 

to^^^an     I.  ^[ImtHrMt-tn 
State  junsoiciion. 

Thoae  oppoeed  to  triwl  gamkig  kidteatad 
thek  support  for  togtotatton  only  if  it  dkl  grant 
juriadtotton  to  the  States  over  certaki  forms  of 
gaming. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  gamkig  bill  and  as  the 
chakman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  I  made 
dear  my  poeitton  that  Federal  legisiatton  was 
necessary,  but  that  I  couM  not  support  any 
proviaton  whk:h  unitoteraHy  imposed  State  ju- 
riadictton  over  the  activities  of  tribal  govem- 


On  December  11,  1965,  the  committae  or- 
dered my  bill,  H.R.  1920,  reported  with  certaki 
amendments.  These  amendments  were  of- 
fered and  accepted  ki  the  spkit  of  compro- 
mise ki  an  atternpt  to  recondto  the  contKcting 
kitarasts  of  the  opposkig  partias.  I  believe  the 
bSI  we  reported  was  generally  a  good  bill  ki 
light  of  the  then-existkig  legal  ckcumstances. 
The  committee  report.  House  Report  99-468, 
was  filed  on  March  10, 1966. 

In  order  to  secure  passage  of  the  bill  under 
suapenston  of  tfie  njles,  I  agreed  to  a  further 
compromise  on  the  legistatkxi.  I  agreed,  rekjc- 
tantly, to  a  further  amendment  wtik:h  knposed 
a  moratorium  on  dass  III  gamkig,  primarily 
parimutuel  bettkig,  with  a  study  proviston  and 
a  submisskxi  to  Congress.  With  that  further 
compromise,  the  biH  passed  the  House  on 
April  21, 1966. 

On  April  29, 1966,  the  Supreme  Court  dock- 
eted the  appeal  of  the  State  of  Califomto  wi 
the  case  of  CaKfomia,  et  al.  versus  Cabazon 
Band  of  Mtaston  Indtons.  et  al.  On  June  10. 
1966,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  review  in 
the  Cabazon  case.  This  actton  of  the  Supreme 
Court  greatly  altered  the  course  of  the  legisia- 
tton ki  the  99th  Congress  and  the  poeittonsof 
the  parties.  The  Cabazon  case  drew  squarely 
kito  iasue  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  ra- 
ttonatoof  the  Semkwto  case  and  the  right  of 
tribes  to  engage  ki  gamkig  free  of  State  regu- 
lattoa 

Many  of  the  Indton  tribaa,  fearful  of  an  ad- 
verse n*ig  by  the  Court,  became  more  wMkig 
to  compromiBe  thek  posittons  ki  the  Senate  ki 
order  to  secure  the  enacbnent  of  protective 


gamkig  aclMty,  fuNy 
a  dadaton  ta- 
more  insiat- 
tribal  govam- 


The  opponante  of  tribal 
ewpactkig  the  Court  to 
voriDW  n  maa  rneiaaiB, 


ki  the  Senate 
99lh  Congraaa  adKMxnad  skie  dto 
and  the  legislation  dtod. 

As  the  99th  Congress  opened,  oral  argu- 
ment had  akaady  been  had  ki  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  Cabazon  case  and  a  dadaton 
waa  expected  wNhki  montha.  The  aenae  of 
legWative  urgency  among  aome  of  the  gamkig 
tribes  was  stW  felt  and  I  atW  felt  that,  whatever 
the  outcome,  some  Federal  regulatton  waa 
neoeaaary  ki  the  intereatt  of  the  tribes  and 
the  publk:  if  tribal  gamkig  was  to  contkiue. 

As  a  conaequence.  on  February  10.  1967.  I 
rekrtroduoed  togisiatton,  H.R.  1079,  provkfing 
for  Federal  atandards  and  regutatton  of  tribal 
gamkig.  Thte  biH  waa  patterned  on  the  legisia- 
tton which  waa  reported  from  my  committee  hi 
the  99th  Congress.  It  still  reflected  my  poeitton 
that,  notwith^andkig  ttie  knpendkig  dedaton 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ki  the  Cabazon  case,  I 
couM  not  aupport  legisiatton  wtitoh  wouW  uni- 
toteraNy  knpoae  State  jurisdtotton  over  tribal 
governments.  At  the  strong  urgkig  of  the 
gamkig  tribes.  I  scheduled  hearings  on  the  bW 
for  early  March. 

On  Febniary  25.  1967.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  tts  dedston  ki  the  Cabazon 
case.  The  Courf  s  ruNng  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  tioth  ttie  trit>es  and  the  opponente. 
The  Court  essentially  uphekj  ttie  Semkioto  ra- 
ttonato  whtoh  had  been  appKed  by  the  Nkith 
drcuit  in  the  dedston  betow. 

As  the  dedston  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  Nkith  ckcuit  dedston  to  the  Caba- 
zon caae  deerly  impacted  on  the  legisiative 
process  ki  ttie  99th  Congress,  so  dto  the 
njling  of  the  Court  ki  the  case  knpact  on  the 
legisiatton  ki  this  Congress. 

Thoae  gamkig  trtoes  which  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  any  kind  of  legistotton  have  only 
strengthened  thek  resolve. 

Thoee  gamkig  tribes  whtoh  had  pravtousiy 
sougfit  legistotton  have  begun  to  question  the 
need  or  deskabiNty  for  legisiatton. 

Despite  the  vtotory  of  the  tribes  ki  the  Caba- 
zon case.  I  still  feel  that  it  is  ki  the  kiteresta  of 
ttie  Indian  trit>es,  ttie  States  and  the  non- 
lndton  gaming  industry,  and  the  general  publk: 
to  aecure  ttie  enactment  of  some  legistotton 
which  will  provtoe  Federal  standards  and  reg- 
utottons  to  protect  the  Indians  and  the  public 
ki  the  conduct  of  gamkig  on  Indian  reaarva- 
tions. 

It  is  for  ttiese  reasons  that  I  have  redrafted 
legistotton  and  whtoh  I  kitroduce  today.  This 
bil  seeks  to  recognize  the  righto  of  triMi  seff- 
goverrvnent  ki  the  area  of  gamkig  whtoh  were 
upheU  by  the  Supreme  Court  whito  aocommo- 
datkig  the  legitimate  concenis.  of  others  ki 
that  activity.  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  delicate 
balance  to  makitain  the  support  of  ttie  tribes 
for  togisiatton  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
others  wtw  have  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  kitentton  to  sdieduto 
hoarings  toter  thto  year  to  see  if  there  has 
been  any  further  crystakzatton  of  opkiton  after 
the  C^Mzon  dedaion  whk:h  wM  permit  ua  to 
act  ki  a  reaaonabto,  consensual  mattsr. 
orthotoas,  I  must,  agakt,  restate  my 
that  I  cannot  aupport  the  enactment  of  togiato- 
tton whk:h  wfl  knpoae  upon  the  Indton  tribea 
ki  thek  govamment  fundton  State  juriadtotton. 
H  aooommodaltona  ralakikxi  that 
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cannol  be  achiawad,  wa  may  hawa  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BRIAN 
CUNEEnSLTER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAUioaaiA 

IH  THK  HOXTSK  OF 


Thursday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Spaalcar,  during 
the  last  few  days  we  have  keenly  feM  the  toea 
of  the  fkie  young  men  servkig  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Stark.  However,  no  one  ia  toeing  that 
sacriftoe  more  ttian  the  famMes  of  thoae  wtw 
have  lost  loved  ones  wtio  comrr^tlad  thek 
lives  to  servkig  thek  country.  Today,  I  share 
ttie  grief  with  Sandra  Cinafelter  and  her  famiy 
in  the  community  of  Barstow,  CA 

Boatswaki  Mate  Brian  CinafaNar  made  the 
dedston  to  contkiue  an  admkabto  naval  tradl- 
tton  to  his  family  by  f oltowkig  ki  the  foototepa 
of  Na  brottier,  undo,  tattler,  and  both  grandfa- 
thers by  iokwig  ttie  U.S.  Navy.  Thto  weak, 
Brian  was  listed  among  thoee  misskig  after  hto 
ship  was  struck  by  an  Iraqi  missie  ki  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Brian  last  spoke  with  his  family  on 
Mother's  Day  wtien  he  tatophoned  hto  mom 
from  B«hrato.  He  toM  her  that  he  waa  enjoy- 
kig  hto  tour  of  duty  and  toU  her  not  to  wony. 

Brian  was  bom  on  December  15,  1967  to 
New  London,  CT.  He  attended  juntor  and 
sentor  high  school  ki  Barstow,  where  he  tot- 
tered to  wrestlkig  and  Juntor  varsity  football. 
Like  many  teenagers.  Brian  also  waked  at  the 
local  pizzeria.  Brian  enlisted  to  the  Navy  last 
December  and  ki  January  completed  hto  boot 
trakiing  at  the  Naval  Trakitog  Center  to  San 
Diego. 

I  have  always  been  knprassad  by  the  level 
of  dedk:atton  exhiiited  by  those  who  commit 
thek  Uvea  to  the  aervtoe  of  our  Natton.  Today, 
I  ask  my  cdtoagues  to  joto  me  today  to  r»- 
membering  and  recognizkig  the  uNknate  sacri- 
fk:e  made  by  Brian  and  hto  crewmataa.  Let  ua 
never  forget  Brian  or  ttwaa  who  aarve  ua  al 
so  very  wel. 


DR.  SAMUEL  M.  OENEN8KY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUrOBHIA 
IH  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKPBSSBHTATIW 

Thursday.  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaWomto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  thto  opportunKy  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributtons  and  wortc  of  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Geneneky,  founder  and  eMacuttve 
dkector  of  the  Center  for  the  Parttoly  Sighted. 

The  Center  of  the  Parttoly  Sighted,  to  my 
dtotrict,  has  achieved  tremendous  aucoaaaaa 
aaatotkig  togally  bind  and  parttoly  sighted 
peopto  fully  utlize  wtiatavar  remainkig  eye- 
sight they  and  live  todependentty  ki  a  sight-ori- 
entad  society. 

Dr.  Genenaky  to  hknaalf  partialy  Hi^ited. 
and  haa  bean  akwa  bkth  artwn  aomaona  to 
the  hoapital  to  which  he  waa  bom  mlMakanly 
put  the  wrong  chemtoal  to  hto  ayaa.  More  than 
70  percent  of  the  togaly  bind  aaa  baiter  ttwn 
Or.  Genenaky.  Yal.  ha  has  atowya  bean  sight- 
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,  Minlno  a  bachata^s 
loun  laudatan  Brawn 
jraain 
a  PIU).  in  applad 

for  acadtniic 
UnhMraRy  and  haU  a  untvanNy 


by 


Dr.  Qananiky  ioinad  llta  aiaff  o(  the  Rand 
Com.  in  1968.  and  bagan  laaaarch  on  the 
praUania  of  the  partiaiy  al^iiad  ini96S.  He 
■oiQuaa  at  Rand  pionaarad  the  de- 
;  of  the  Ml  practical  doaed  drciit 

■yelani  for  paitMiy  ligMad  pemns. 

Or.  QananaKy  ia  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of 

»,  the  AnMrtcan  Aaaodation  for  the 

of  Science,  and  the  American 

ISodaly. 

Or.  Qaneraicy  hat  raoeivad  numeroue 
honom  mvl  awvdi  btdudtag  the  honorary 
daoae  of  1>oclar  of  Humane  Laltars  in  Op- 
tomalry"  tram  the  Mnoia  Colaae  of  Optome- 
«y  «id  V  award  for  dMnguiahed  servloee  in 
humi  ulainni  tram  the  National  Conference 
of  GhffMlvw  «id  Jewa.  He  hes  alao  received 
the  Paul  Y«wood  award  imm  the  CaMfomia 
Opiomarth:  Aaaodalon  for  Na  conlribulione  to 

viaual  raaaaich. 

In  1978  Dr.  Qanamicy  eetaMshed  the 
Camw  for  the  Partialy  Sighted,  and  hes  pro- 
vidad  Mililaiiin  to  thousand*  of  partiaHy 
MMsd  «id  legrty  bind  indMduals  of  sM 
Msa.  The  programa  offsrsd  by  the  Center  for 

the  (>«1irty  SiQhled  enebie  pertially  sighted 
sludanla  to  attend  regular  classrooms  and  use 
onfnvy  piintsd  matarW  rather  than  Braille. 
WMfdng^ge  paHenls  to  compete  In  challeng- 
ing aig^NMlented  cereers,  and  retirees  to  Ive 
indapendanfly  and  avoid  institutionaliation. 

Under  Or.  Qenensicy's  leadership,  the 
Center  for  the  Partialy  Sighted  has  contrttxit- 
ed  to  the  aucoeea.  happineas,  and  freedom  of 
lliwwicli  of  people  across  the  country.  I  am 
vary  anlhuaed  about  the  worlc  of  the  Center 
for  the  Pwtiely  Sighted,  and  of  its  founder.  Dr. 
Swnuel  Genenaky.  I  have  t>een  privieged  to 
imow  S«n  for  aaveral  yeers.  and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  mm  of  eKiiaordhary  talent  and  cour- 
i«e.  e  man  whoae  wo(t(  iknow  and  respect  I 
Ml  very  ptoaaed  to  commend  Dr.  Genensicy 
«id  the  Center  for  the  Partially  Sighted  for  the 
fabulous  woift  they  are  doing. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

(wnxDron 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  ■SFIXSnrtATIVB 

Thunday.  May  21. 19S7 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speatcer,  on  Thursday. 

May  28.  1967.  Amaricana  of  Annenian  de- 

aoanl  threughout  ttw  United  Stalee  and  their 

uuwpaWote  al  over  the  world  wH  pauae  to 

I  the  6691  annivarsaiy  of  Armenian  In- 


UMI 


Aftsr  800  yaara  of  forsign  domination,  the 
ooiameous  AmMniana.  although  smaH  in 
nunnlMr  and  bnilad  in  raeouroee,  threw  off  the 
yoic  of  fwir  oppraeaoia  and  declared  their  m- 
dspendanoe  from  tfw  Ottoman  Empire.  But 
9*  pradoua  independence  was  deeHned  to 
be  short  Ived,  for  9m  new  bom  Amwnian  Re- 
piMe  WM  bnjtaiy  par99oned  toee  ttwn  2 
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ye««  later  by  Ruasia  and  Turtwy.  Today.  Ns- 
tarie  Annenian  lands  are  in  the  hands  of 
Turliay  and  Communiet  Russia,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amwnia  remains  an  unreaolved 

The  grilwit  Armeniana  have  stniggtod  un- 
I  iiasiij^  wid  have  dted  willingly  over  the  tur- 
buienl  centuries  to  preserve  their  nation  and 
ttwir  Chrietianlty.  and  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
for  a  free  and  independent  Annenia.  Their 
atruggto  ahaN  continue  unebatad  unti  the  teni- 
toritf  Integrity  of  Armenia  is  restored,  and  Ar- 
oierriw)  Independence  Is  recognfaeed  and 
ijliheld  fay  the  freedom-toving  nations  of  the 

■-* 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Boston.  His  Emi- 
nence Richart  CmSnai  Cushing.  deivered  an 
addrees  In  1966  on  the  occasion  of  the  51st 
anniverssry  of  Annenian  Memorial  Day.  At 
that  time  Cardktal  Cushing  recognited  the  Ar- 
menien  daim  as  the  "oldest  unresolved  griev- 
ance on  tfw  agerxla  of  worM  business"  and 
chwged  the  United  Natnns  to  effect  a  Just  so- 
lution for  the  Annenians  In  order  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  International  justice  Is  not  merely 
an  empty,  meeningless  phrase. 

Cerdktal  Cushing's  words  ring  as  tme  today 
as  they  dM  21  yeers  ago.  It  is.  therefore,  my 
pleasure  to  include  in  the  Conqressionm. 
R»X)RO  the  full  text  of  Cardmal  Cushing's  re- 
mwks  wtiich  foNow. 
Anmxss  OP  His  Etamncx,  Richass  Cakoi- 

HAL  CvsHnro,  Axchbishop  or  Bosica  ahs 

HOHOBABT    PBSSIDBIT    OP    TBI    AMBaCAM 

CoMMims  poa  thk  ImxrantKiTCB  or  A>- 

MKHIA.  OR  THK  OCCASION  OP  AUOmAII  MS- 

MOUAL  DAT.  Arsn.  24. 19M 
April  24tb  is  Armenian  Memorial  Day.  On 
thla  day  In  1916  the  Turtdah  Oovemment 
began  the  first  genocide  In  modem  times, 
maasmcring  one  million  Armenian  dvflians 
and  driving  out  of  their  historic  homeland 
five  hundred  thousand  more  under  Incred- 
ibly intiiitnMi  condltl(»is.  These  numbers 
heaaoaie  all  the  more  appalling  when  one  re- 
alizes that  this  represented  virtually  the 
entire  Armenian  population  in  Turkey 
proper.  When  we  add  to  this  wanUm  sacri- 
noe  of  human  life  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
Armenian  property  confiscated  or  de- 
stroyed, indudlng  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tions of  the  oldest  Christian  dvOlaatlon  In 
the  world,  the  true  enormity  of  this  horren- 
dous crime  Is  revealed. 

But  April  24  is  more  than  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing and  remembrance.  It  is  Uie  day  on 
which  the  Armenian  people  remind  the 
world  that  Its  legal  and  historic  right  to  sov- 
ereignty ranain  violated.  The  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  signed  by  Turkey  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  Aimeila  and  their  Allied  powers  on 
the  other,  recognlaed  the  indepoidenoe  of 
the  Republic  of  Armenia  within  the  bound- 
aries therein  defined  by  Preeident  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In  1920  the  combined  military  fwoes  of 
Communist  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  violaticm 
of  tbia  Treaty,  overthrew  this  ou^MSt  of  de- 
mocracy. Today  a  portion  of  Armenia  re- 
mains a  captive  nation  under  Communist 
Ruaian  domination  and  the  remainder  is  Q- 
legally  retained  by  Turkey. 

As  Pope  John  the  XXIU.  said  in  bis  En- 
cyclical Pacem  in  Terris.  "The  rights  of  mm 
and  govemntents  stem  not  solely  from 
human  omsent  but  from  the  design  of  the 
Creator."  Therefore,  the  crime  of  1915,  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  crime  of  1920, 
stand  In  violatirai  of  the  design  of  the  Cre- 
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ator  and  Uie  iaaUeoatde  rii^ta  of  the  Arme- 
nian people. 

The  United  Natiou  waa  established  ss  an 
international  instrument  to  create  a  climate 
for  world  peace  throu^  intematlaaal  Jua- 
tioe.  Tlie  United  Matlona  cannot  fuUm  ito 
world  miasian  unleas  it  enoouiagea  the 
hopea  of  »««"«»«<  liy  proving  that  It  ia  truly 
a  forum  providing  a  peaceful  redress  on  the 
legittmate  grtevancea  of  all  people. 

The  A"**"*"  daima  aa  the  oldest  unre- 
solved grievance  on  the  agenda  of  the  world 
twiMim—  stands  today  as  a  test  case,  the  Just 
solution  of  which  will  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  United  NaUona  and  encourage  all 
peoples  to  seek  a  peaceful  consideration  of 
worid  proldems. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
United  Nations,  and  aU  people  of  good  wOl. 
will  J<^  to  tning  a  Justice  long  delayed  to 
the  Armenian  people,  the  worttiy  descend- 
ants of  an  andent  and  nolrie  dvlllzatioiL 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  nations  of  good  will 
to  prove  that  international  Justice,  self  de- 
termination, and  peace  are  more  than 
words,  that  they  form  the  sound  and  sincere 
foundatiim  of  each  government's  interna^ 
tlonal  policy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NANCY  HILPIKER 

HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OPCAUPOBMIA 

nr  THt  HonsB  of  rsprxsshtativcs 
Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Nancy  Hil- 
fiker,  a  dear  friend  and  community  activist  In 
Eureka,  CA.  who  last  week  succumbed  to 
cancer  following  a  k)ng  and  courageoua  battte 
with  that  treacherous  disease.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  my  colleagues  atlentkxi  the  many  out- 
standing contributioos  Nancy  made  to  the 
peopto  of  California  as  I  ioin  with  her  family 
and  friends  m  mourning  this  great  k>ss.  In  our 
deep  sadness  we  draw  doser  and  remember 
with  pride  that  Nancy's  many  achievemente 
and  her  upHfling  spirit  far  outdtotance  the  trag- 
edy of  her  untimely  death. 

A  devoted  wifo.  a  loving  mother,  a  steedfast 
friend,  and  a  tireless  community  leader,  Nancy 
was  an  inspirator  to  all  wtto  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  her.  A  native  of  Eureka,  Nancy 
hekl  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  in 
educatton  from  HumboMt  State  University 
where  she  also  earned  a  teaching  credential. 
Nancy  taught  elementary  school  at  Freshwa- 
ter. Warren  Creek,  and  Grant  School.  At  Hi- 
fiker  Pipe  Co.,  where  she  was  vice  president. 
Nancy  worked  akxigaide  her  husband  BW  and 
played  a  major  rote  in  the  business'  success- 
ful operation.  Over  the  years,  Nancy  was 
active  in  a  variety  of  local  organizationa  and 
was  presktont  or  chainnan  of  the  following 
groups:  Grant  Parem-Teacher  Assodalion. 
HumboUt  Ski  CUtt.  Eureka  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Bowd  of  Governors  to  the  HumbokN 
Area  Foundation,  Eureka  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion, the  Zoo  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Li- 
brary Constnictton  Committee.  In  recognMton 
of  her  hwd  work  and  dednatton  to  community 
sennoe,  Nancy  was  the  recipient  of  a  variety 
of  awwds  indudktg:  the  Zootogtoal  Sodety's 
Good  Egg  Award,  ttte  Quota  Oub't  Women  o< 
Achtevement  honor  in  1979.  the  Northern 
Caifomia  Pwk  ml  Recreation  Achievemerrt 
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Award,  and  the  Eureka  Mayor's  Disiinguished 
CWzenAwanl 

Nancy  HMker  waa  a  woman  of  unkjue  dwr- 
ader.  talent,  and  abHty.  Even  when  sbugglng 
wNh  tfw  physical  and  psychotogkal  pain  of 
cancer  Nancy  was  kind,  thoughtful,  and  filled 
wHh  good  wM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nancy  was  a  very 
apedal  peraon  and  tfte  north  coest  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  the  home  of  such  an  ex- 
emplary dtizert  We  will  miss  her  dearly  and 


RAY  T.  PARFET.  JR.:  A  TRIBUTE 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

opucBiaAjr 
□f  THE  HOUSI  or  BKPRKSSHTATIVSS 

Thur^iay,  May  21.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947.  the 
Upjohn  Co.  In  Kalamazoo,  Ml,  hired  a  young 
man  from  tfie  eastern  Mk^fiigan  town  of  Port 
Huron  to  work  in  ttie  firm's  financial  area.  At 
the  time,  this  hardly  seemed  like  a  remarkable 
event  Of  course.  Upjohn  was  a  respectable 
firm  with  its  facilities  pretty  much  confined  to  a 
one  btock  square  area  In  downtown  Kalama- 
zoo. And  of  course,  the  man  they  hired  had  a 
promiaing  resume:  He  had  just  received  an 
A.B.  In  business  administration  from  tfra  Uni- 
versity of  Midiigan  and,  during  the  war.  he 
had  been  a  B-25  pitot  with  the  12th  Air  Force. 
But  neither  the  Upjohn  officials  who  hired 
him — nor  he  himseW — could  have  had  the  va- 
guest kiea  of  wt)ere  the  next  40  years  woukJ 
lead  them.  For  both,  it  has  been  a  most  im- 
pressive time,  far  better  than  anything  they 
couM  have  dreamt  of. 

The  name  of  the  young  veteran  was  Ray  T. 
Parfet.  Jr..  after  starting  in  the  company's  fi- 
nanda)  area,  he  steadily  rose  through  ttie 
ranks  at  Upjohn.  Eleven  years  after  being 
hired.  F^  was  named  a  vtee  presktont  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Upjoha 
tfien  executive  vne  preskJent  in  1960.  He 
became  Upjohn's  president  and  general  man- 
ager in  1962,  arid  finally  chairman  of  tfw 
tXMTd  and  chief  executive  officer  in  1969. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  Amencan  dream  of 
success  is  dead  shouW  kx)k  at  Upjohn  and 
Ray  Parfet.  Jr.— the  man  and  the  corporatton 
are  virtually  synonymous.  Thanks  to  ttie  lead- 
ersfiip  provkled  by  Ray  and  colleagues  like 
Ted  Cooper,  Preston  Parrish,  and  Larry  Hoff, 
that  modest  firm  In  one  btock  of  downtown 
Kalamazoo  has  grown  to  tw  a  $2.3  billkxi  corv 
cem,  one  of  ttie  largest  and  most  respected 
multinattonal  corporattons  anywhere.  Ray  Par- 
fef  s  Upjohn  is  a  leader  in  health  care.  In  vet- 
erinary care,  arxl  in  agriculture.  It  has  market- 
ing of>eratkx«  In  45  foreign  countries  and 
sales  In  about  150  countries. 

The  company  ttiat  Ray  Parfet,  Jr.,  leads 
has.  In  a  Mara!  sense,  made  the  worU  a 
healthier  place  to  live  t>y  Its  contrtMttons  to 
medical  sdenoe.  People  who  have  next  heerd 
of  Ray  Partat,  Jr.,  or  of  Upjohn  are  better  off 
because  of  Upjolvi's  development  of  ttie  first 
oral  antkiabetes  agent;  ito  appicMkin  of  fer- 
mentatton  tedwaquea  to  production  of  steroid 
hormorwa;  ite  dtocovery  and  devetopment  of 
uaeliil  broad-epectnjm  anltiiotica:  and  ite  de- 
vetopment of  nonataroUal  antlHnllammatory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  few  days  ago,  Upjohn  had  Ite  annual 
meeting.  Ray  artd  otfwr  Upjohn  leaders  coukj 
report  tftat  ttie  company  is.  aa  one  newspeper 
put  it.  "poised  for  a  period  of  significant 
growth."  But  tfie  meet  important  news  of  ttie 
meeting  was  the  announcement  of  Ray  Par- 
fefs  retirement  from  Upjofm  on  Juty  1,  wtiich 
is  several  monttis  before  he  readies  the  com- 
pany's mandatory  retirement  age  of  65. 

What  wil  happen  to  Upjohn  after  Ra/s  re- 
tirement? Fortunately,  ttie  company  has  a 
wealth  of  administrattve  talem  in  ite  ranks,  so 
It  shouM  continue  to  prosper.  Ray  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Upjohn  Vtoe  Cfiainnan  Theodore 
Cooper,  wtw  will  become  the  chainnan  arxl 
chief  executtve  officer  and  by  Upjohn  Presi- 
dent Lawrence  Hoff.  wtio  wW  become  chief 
operating  officer.  I  am  privileged  to  know  botti 
Ted  Cmper  and  Larry  Hoff  as  personal 
friends,  and  I  also  know  ttiat  ttiey  will  provkle 
Upjohn  witti  ttie  same  gifted  leadership  and 
viston  that  have  been  Ray  Parfet* s  hallmark. 
As  Ray  himself  tokj  cheering  stockhoklers  at 
his  last  annual  meeting.  "I  leave  my  position 
extremely  optimistic  atxxit  the  future  of  this 
great  company." 

At  the  same  time.  Ray  Parfet  Jr..  has  a 
special  place  In  Upjohn's  history  that  no  one 
else  can  ever  fill.  He  has  guided  it  with  a 
steady  and  wise  hand  for  many  years.  He  will 
be  very  much  missed. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying  trit>- 
ute  to  one  of  ttie  most  successful  and  capable 
txMiness  people  of  this  generation,  and  in 
whshing  him  the  enjoyable  and  fulfilling  retire- 
ment that  he  so  ridily  deserves. 
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crew;  men  wfio  remain  a  cradM  to  tfwmeelvea 
and  to  ttw  U.S.  Nawy. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mW  TOKK 
ni  THE  HOnSX  OP  RBnmCirTATIVBS 

ThUTWiay.  May  21.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
offer  to  ttie  families  and  friends  of  those  who 
gave  ttieir  lives  in  ttie  line  of  duty  aboard  ttie 
U.S.S.  Starti  (FFG-31).  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolenoes.  The  k>ss  of  a  kived  one  is  always 
tenibly  difficult  to  understand,  however,  in  ttiis 
case,  ttie  toss  of  these  young,  vital  men  is  un- 
fathomat>ie.  My  heart  goes  out  to  ttie  parente. 
wives,  and  chiklren  wtio  now  must  adjust  to 
the  tremendous  pain  ttie  evente  of  the  last 
few  days  have  brougtit  about 

Alttiough  none  of  ttie  37  casualties  are  from 
New  York's  19tti  Congresskxial  DistrKt  many 
of  my  constituente  are  cunentty  on  active 
duty,  or  have  toved  ones  wtio  are.  Whettier 
ttie  attack  on  ttie  U.S.S.  Stark  (FFG-31)  was 
an  honest  error  or  an  ad  of  aggression,  ttie 
resutts  have,  and  will  continue  to  affed  ttie 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

TradHxxial  Memorial  Day  is  celebrated  with 
parades  and  backyard  bartiecues.  I  believe 
that  ttiis  year  each  of  us  sIkxjW  set  askle  a 
few  momenta  to  remember  all  who  have  fallen 
in  ttie  line  of  duty,  but  particularfy  ttie  crew  of 
ttie  U.S.S.  Stt^  (FFG-31).  Their  sacrifice 
shouW  serae  as  a  permenent  reminder  of  our 
country's  constant  stniggte  for  peace  and  har- 
mony. In  ttie  celebcation  of  ttiis  weekend,  let 
us  not  target  ttxtee  whom  we  have  tost  as 
wel  as  ttw  surviving  members  of  the  ship's 


THE  AIRLINE  PASSENGER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1»87 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 


lATtVCS 


OP  RW  TOBK 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Specter,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing ttie  Airline  Passenger  Protection 
Act  This  legislation  wouM  require  airinee  to 
provkle  seating  on  an  availabHty  basis  to  per- 
sons hoking  ticketa  issued  by  bankrupt  air- 
lines. Reimbursement  to  ttie  airlines  or  pas- 
sengers wouM  be  funded  from  an  account  es- 
tablished within  ttie  aviation  and  airiine  truat 
fund.  88  percent  of  whk:h  the  consumer  cur- 
rentty  funds  ttwough  ttie  8  percent  passenger 
ticket  tax. 

Since  deregulatxx)  in  1979,  over  160  air- 
lines have  gone  bankrupt  or  terminated  oper- 
ations. One  quarter  of  ttie  airlines  listed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  nattonal  or  regional 
airiines  have  gone  bankrupt 

People  wtK)  hekj  tickets  on  ttieee  airlines 
tost  vakiabie  time.  Now  you  may  sfvug  aiwl 
say:  "Thaf  s  ttie  vray  it  goes."  But  put  yourself 
in  ttieir  shoes.  You've  spem  several  hundred 
to  several  ttiousand  dollars  planning  a  trip. 
The  airline  goes  bankrupt  Your  ticket  ia  now 
worthless.  Wtiat  can  you  do? 

Consumers  are  among  ttie  largest  credMors 
of  ttie  airlines,  drecfly  hokfing  obligations  on 
ttie  industty  of  approiiimatsly  $3  to  $4  bWon 
in  unused  and  prepaid  tickets.  As  credMors, 
ttiey  are  a  disorganized  group  of  Indrvkluals 
ttiat  wW  most  likely  never  have  ttieir  day  in 
court 

Today  wtien  a  bankruptcy  occurs,  tfw  corv 
sumer  is  sometimes  fortunate  to  find  anottwr 
airiine  ttiat  will  offer  tiansportation.  But  ttiis  is 
not  ttie  standard.  Airlines  may  not  dedde  to 
offer  tiansportation  until  days  later,  sometimes 
only  in  certain  cities.  Sometimes  only  orw  or 
two  airiines  will  offer  transportation  at  an  air- 
port servKed  by  many. 

Ttw  aviation  trust  fund  has  $5  biion  in  ur»- 
oWigated  funds.  The  airiine  pasaenger  ac- 
count represente  only  2  percent  of  ttiis  truat 
fund.  Paymente  fiom  ttiis  pessenger  protec- 
tion account  woukl  be  capped  at  $100  mWon 
in  any  fiscal  year  and  ttw  Government  wouto 
become  a  creditor  of  ttw  bankrupt  airitoe,  thus 
redudng— if  not  eliminating— any  coat  to  ttw 
Treasury.  It  is  important  to  note  ttwt  ttwre  are 
no  new  costs  in  this  plan  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Deregutation  of  ttw  airfirw  industry  has  ben- 
efited the  consumer  in  many  waya.  But  this 
problem  of  "twd  ticketa"  created  by  bankrupt- 
cies must  be  solved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  ttw  bHL 
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AUJEN  BnJDMKR.  APPOINTED 
CEAHtFKRSON  OF  VMl  BOARD 

HON.JAIIESJ.FLORK) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A*  ha  asMWWS  the  rwponafcWIes  o(  chair- 
paraon  o(  tha  FMI,  I  i«)iaud  him  for  oonttnu- 
ing  tha  cooperation  befcwaan  the  employers, 
the  envioyeee.  and  above  ail,  the  conaumere 
who  depend  ontham  twth. 
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•Axms 


Hounor 
Thundav.  May  21,  iM7 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  M«r  17. 1967. 
ttw  NMWk  Slw-Ladow  named  AMen  I. 
BMnar  of  New  Jaraey  aa  the  "Jaraeyan  of  tha 
Weak."  The  award  honora  Mr.  BMner's  sen^ 
Ice  to  the  community  and  ya«  another  one  of 
I*  auNewmenta.  At  Na  annual  convention 
haid  raoanly  in  Chteago.  tha  Food  Martceting 
inallula  bwttftod  Mr.  BUnar  as  the  chakpw- 
aonoftheFML 

The  Food  MwlMtfng  Institute  is  a  trade  as- 
auilainn  wMh  over  1.500  members  from  the 
food  ralrifeig  wtd  wholaaaing  wortd.  The 
mambars  of  thia  uitfaiiiialton  have  demon- 
aksM  «i  mxecMton  for  the  customer  and  a 
wanvMsa  to  make  the  aKtra  effort  necessary 
to  g*  the  tuat  of  the  consumer  and  to  bring 
mMion  to  homea  throughout  the  country. 

Alan  BMnar.  the  chainnan  of  Kings  Super 
Mvfcals.  Inc..  of  Waal  CaMwall.  NJ.  has  de- 
voted wNh  anihusiaam  and  feraor  almoat  30 
yaws  of  his  He  to  what  began  aa  a  family 
atora  in  SummK.  fiJ.  and  haa  btoasomed  into 
a  ISatore  uuipoialton  wMh  plans  to  expand 
md  a  continuing  deaire  to  give  that  tailored 
touch  to  the  hometown  customer. 

in  Na  added  poaMton  as  the  chairperson  of 
the  Food  Martcaling  Inaiituta.  Mr.  Bildner  will 
be  bringing  Na  idaaa  and  innovative  approach- 
aa  to  the  way  that  aupamwiltets  operate  and 
meet  the  demanda  of  the  oonaumer. 

Among  the  many  fraah  approaches  that  he 
is  bftoging  wH  be  buUtog  further  not  only  the 
trust  of  the  conaumar  in  the  products  of  the 
aupermwket  but  also  the  role  that  the  super- 
nwket  as  a  buainoas  plays  in  the  community. 
VMIh  the  same  dedkxiion  that  he  and  his 
f«nly  have  brought  to  maiung  Kings  Super 
Mwlials  a  succeasful  contributor  to  the  com- 
munMy.  Mr.  BiMner  at  the  helm  of  the  FMI  will 
tfso  look  at  wsfys  that  the  supemrwket  can 
dari  with  unemptoyment  in  urben  areas  by 
bringing  ioba  to  support  the  community 
ttvough  reciuitment  and  training  programs. 

At  the  s«ne  time,  the  FMI  wiN  be  develop- 
ing progrwns  to  help  emptoyees  of  supennar- 
Icals  detf  wNh  aloohol  and  dnjg  ibuae.  strees, 
wid  the  growing  demands  of  the  mailcetplace. 
Through  emptoyee  sMlstanrn  programs,  the 
emptoyoo  wH  be  baltsr  served  to.  in  turn, 
badsr  serve  the  conaumar. 

Mr.  BUnar's  akna  are  Ngh.  But  he  has 
JaiiMiaktad  baton  that  through  detennina- 
tton  Md  ideaa.  a  paraon  can.  indeed,  go  far. 
Ha  bai^  In  Na  parsnis'  stora  in  Summit  and 
gradualy  prograaaad  through  the  famiy  busi- 
neaamdthaFMI. 

A  theme  that  Mr.  BMnar  has  repeated  is 
that  the  'TMI  ia  on  the  cutting  edge  of 


In  Ma  new  roia.  Mr.  BMnar  wM  bring  to  the 
FMI  and  to  the  food  ralaing  and  wholeaaing 
induaky  tha  spM  of  datannmalton  and  mnova- 
tton  thai  has  made  his  company  so  success- 
ful Hto  iiiiirTTT  wH  be  «i  aaaet  to  the  FMI 
•wan  aa  Na  quaWaa  today  are  an  aaeet  to  his 
own  company  and  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey. 


OHIO'S  CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 
ni  TBI  HOT7SK  OF  RKPRaSDrtATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  SoH  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
at  their  annual  meeting.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
dtocuss  issues  of  concern  to  all  Americans 
with  this  dtotinguished  group. 

For  the  past  five  decades,  conservatton  dis- 
tricts have  played  a  critnal  role  in  protecting 
and  improving  our  natural  resources.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wort(  these  members  do  to  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  agricultural  lands,  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  programs  that  irv 
ckide  applying  conservation  technotogy  to 
problems  of  water  quality,  urban  expanston, 
waste  disposal,  highway  and  utility  planning 
and  maintenance,  buikling  construction,  recre- 
ational faciiities,  and  beautificatmn. 

The  Itey  to  the  great  success  of  conserva- 
tk>n  districts  has  been  the  fact  that  they  are 
managed  by  local  citizens  and  lartdowners 
who  know  and  understand  local  problems. 
Today  there  are  over  17,000  men  and  women 
involved  in  this  noble  pursuit  And  while  in  the 
beginning  virtually  all  of  them  were  fanners 
and  ranchers,  today  they  have  been  joined  by 
bankers,  housewives,  sportsmen,  business- 
men and  many  other  citizens  concerned  about 
our  natural  resources.  This  has  wori<ed  to 
broaden  partKtpation  arxj  assure  ttiat  all  kxai 
issues  are  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments  and 
growth  of  conservation  districts  during  the 
past  50  years  are  an  impressive  testament  to 
America's  traditional  belief  in  representative 
action  at  the  grassroots  level.  The  wortt  they 
have  done  in  Ohk)  has  been  particularty  im- 
pressive and  I  applaud  our  members  on  their 
achievements. 

At  this  point,  I  wouW  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  my  remariis  before  the  Ohto  SoH  and 
Water  Conservatkm  Districts: 
Rkkauu  bt  Hoh.  Bob  McEwxm  BsroBS  tbs 
Ohio  FSDBATioir  or  Son.  amd  Watkk  Cok- 
snvATioii  Districts 
Thank  you. 

A  little  more  than  50  yean  a«o.  Consreas 
ptnsrrt  legislation  estabUshing  for  the  first 
time  s  new  and  desperately  needed  national 
policy.  It  was  a  simple  declaration  of  policy 
brought  on  by  mounting  aoU  erosion,  floods 
and  Bky-I>lackenlng  dust  storms  that  swept 
across  our  Nation. 
Tliat  policy? 

Simply  put  was  that  sofl  and  water  conser- 
vation and  wise  luul  use  should  lie  national 
goals  of  the  United  States.  CoDgreas  passed 
Public  Law  46  In  1938  without  a  simle  dis- 
senting vote.  It  was  not  only  an  idea  whose 
time  liad  come,  but  a  policy  that  once  Imple- 
mented, would  work  to  protect  and  preserve 
for  genen^ians  to  come  our  most  precious 
natural  resources. 


Two  years  after  enactment  of  the  law. 
Prealdent  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the 
Oovemors  and  recommended  State  leglala- 
tion  permittliig  landowners  to  form  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts.  Today— at 
nearly  3.000  strong— conaerration  districts 
are  the  primary  source  of  aiststanfff  to  pri- 
vate landowners  in  their  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  work  In  the  50  States, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumliia. 

You.  as  memliers  of  the  Ohio  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  form  the 
foundation  of  a  simple  idea  that  has  l>een 
woiUng  for  all  of  us  for  SO  years  now.  Tou 
can  lie  proud  of  your  rich  heritage  and  tra- 
dition and  be  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  work  you  do  will  serve  Americans  not 
only  today,  but  future  generations  as  welL 

During  the  waning  days  of  your  SOth  anni- 
versary year— In  Decemlier  of  1988— Con- 
gress passed  another  landmark  measure 
reaffirming  the  strong  commitment  of  our 
Nation  toward  the  conservation  of  oiu-  soU 
and  water  resources. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985— commonly 
referred  to  ss  the  1985  farm  bill-contains 
the  strongest  mandate  concerning  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation.  The  package  of 
major  new  resource  conservation  Initiatives 
enacted  in  the  1985  farm  bill  represent  some 
of  the  most  innovative  snd  effective  conser- 
vation legislation  passed  into  Uw  since  the 
historic  legislation  of  1935. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  key  con- 
servation provisions  in  the  bill: 

1.  Highly  erodible  land  conservation— this 
provision  will  require  a  soil  and  water  con- 
servation plan  to  be  prepared  on  land  deter- 
mined to  be  highly  erodible  by  1990  and  Im- 
plemented by  1995  as  a  prerequisite  to  par- 
ticipation in  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams. Federal  crop  Insurance  programs,  eli- 
gibility to  receive  certain  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans,  and  other  farm  program 
benefits. 

2.  Conservation  Reserve  Program— this 
program  will  provide  a  landowner  with  the 
financial  support  necessary  to  convert  land 
which  is  suffering  excessive  soil  erosion  to  a 
land  use  which  l>etter  protects  the  resource 
base.  The  new  law  requires  40  million  seres 
to  l>e  contracted  under  this  program  during 
the  next  five  years.  Nationwide,  the  total 
value  of  the  contracts  signed  to  date  equals 
$4  billion  with  a  total  of  8.8  million  acres 
now  under  contract. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  moved 
quickly  following  passage  of  the  bill,  to  im- 
plement  the  reserve.  An  environmental  as- 
sessment was  released  the  next  month— In 
January  1988— which  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  $5  bUUon  over 
five  years,  but  would  result  In  a  savings  of 
about  $8  billion  because  of  reduced  CCC 
payments  over  the  same  time  period. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  results  from  the 
very  fiist  signup  for  the  crop  year  1088  pro- 
gram hi  March  of  last  year  were  not  signifi- 
cant. The  Depitftment  received  bids  on  4.8 
million  acres,  but  was  able  to  acc^t  them 
on  only  838.000  acres,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
5  million  acre  goal  established  for  last  year. 

One  big  reason  for  the  low  participation 
level  was  the  fsct  that  the  interim  rules 
were  puldished  tn  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  13th,  Just  one  day  before  the  end  of 
the  signup  period.  Many  producers  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  were  Justiflatdy  con- 
fused about  aspects  of  how  the  program 
would  impact  <m  them. 

A  second  sign-up  was  then  held  In  May. 
This  time  the  Department  received  bids  on 


4.6  million  acres,  but  accepted  them  on  3 
tnnunn.  (1.3  million  were  for  the  1986  crop 
year  and  the  remainder  for  1987.) 

A  third  sign-up,  solely  for  the  1987  crop 
year,  was  held  In  August.  The  Department 
received  bids  on  6.4  mUllon  acres  and  ac- 
cepted them  on  5.1  million.  So  after  three 
signupe,  the  conservation  reserve  now  In- 
cludes 8.8  million  acres.  States  with  the 
largest  amounts  of  enrolled  acres  were 
l^xas  with  1.3  million  and  Colorado  with 
1.1  million. 

In  Ohio,  of  the  891,000  acres  estimated  to 
tie  eligible  in  ova  State  for  the  program, 
only  33,000  were  accepted  and  that  wortu 
out  to  786  participants  out  of  a  potential 
pool  of  12,000.  Dates  for  the  next  sign-up, 
expected  to  take  place  in  February,  will  be 
announced  in  the  very  near  future,  perhaps 
even  this  week. 

3.  A  third  important  farm  bill  provision 
wss  one  establishing  the  acreage  conserva- 
tion reserve.  Last  year  there  were  43.6  mil- 
lion acres  put  Into  conservation  use  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  participation  In  the  commodity 
programs.  This  idled  land  provides  a  real  op- 
portunity for  the  application  of  proper  soU 
and  water  conservation  practices. 

4.  Conservation  easement— the  farm  bill 
established  several  "help"  type  programs 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  Ixtrrow- 
ers  who  have  delinquent  loans.  The  princi- 
pal objective  Is  to  keep  land  In  private  own- 
ership and  to  return  the  land  to  a  wQdlif  e  or 
conservation  land  use.  Although  not  yet 
fully  Implemented,  these  programs  can 
serve  a  dual  purpose:  first  and  foremost,  to 
keep  current  landowners  on  the  land  and, 
second,  to  Improve  conservation  of  the  land. 

5.  Another  Farmers  Home  conservation 
program  in  the  farm  bill  says  that  any  land 
taken  into  their  Inventory  must  have  a  con- 
servation plan  developed  which  will  outline 
the  necessary  conservation  practices  to  be 
installed.  In  addition,  as  you  know,  anyone 
who  rents  this  land  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  must  implement  the  conser- 
vation practices  called  for  In  the  conserva- 
tion plan. 

And  yet  another  significant  feature  of  the 
farm  bill  is  language  which  reaffirms  the 
need  for  a  strong  SoU  Conservation  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  basic  concept  on  which  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  was  founded  was  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  landowners  in 
an  effort  to  conserve  the  nattiral  resources. 
These  new  conservation  Initiatives  in  the 
farm  bill  have  certainly  set  the  direction  for 
the  soil  conservation  effort  and  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  continued  creativity  and 
commitment  of  resources  to  accomplish.  I 
l>eUeve  Congress  has  sought  to  give  support 
to  conservation  that  is  consistent  with  and 
supportive  of  your  mission  here  In  Ohio. 
smtOBT 

There  is  good  news  snd  there  is  liad  news 
In  the  budget  sulunitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  earlier  this  month.  The  good  news 
Is  that  funds  to  Implement  the  crucial  farm 
bill  conservation  programs  have  been  In- 
creased but  some  existing  programs.  In 
effect  prior  to  passage  of  the  farm  t>Ul.  have 
btai  reduced  or  eliminated.  Let  me  Iiriefly 
go  over  aome  of  the  Imdget  highlights. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  1988  budget  would  not  sup- 
port the  goals  of  the  farm  bill  and  allow 
proper  implementation  of  its  conservation 
programa  to  go  forward.  Quite  frankly.  I 
share  your  concern. 

The  tnidget  provides  $476  mUUan  and 
10.542  staff  yean  for  the  SoQ  Ctmservatkm 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1988.  It  reflecto  the 
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high  priority  given  to  Implementing  the 
provisions  authorized  by  the  omservation 
title  of  the  farm  bill.  In  addition  to  Increas- 
ing the  direct  appropriations  for  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  technical  assistance 
and  related  programs,  direct  appropriations 
for  use  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion during  the  third  year  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  are  requested  at 
nearly  $1.4  billion.  The  total  level  for  soU 
and  water  conservation  Is  proposed  to  more 
than  double  from  1985  levels. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  was 
authorized  in  December  of  1985  with  CCC 
borrowing  authority  to  be  used  during  the 
first  two  years  and  ^proprlations  thereaf- 
ter. This  budget  represents  the  first  year  for 
an  appropriation  request.  The  $1.4  billion 
will  be  used  for  rental  payments  on  con- 
tracts signed  prior  to  1988;  part  of  the  costs 
of  technical  assistance;  and.  cost-sharing  to 
establish  vegetative  cover  during  1988. 

During  1987,  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice will  l>e  providing  technical  assistance 
through  a  nationwide  system  of  direct  of- 
fices. The  1988  budget  proposed  a  four  per- 
cent reduction  In  staff  years  (330),  but  that 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  elimination  of  fund- 
ing for  programs  such  as  the  great  plains 
conservation  program  and  others  I'U  name 
Uter. 

The  budget  demands  are  such  that  it  is 
clear— the  needs  for  servicing  requests  asso- 
ciated with  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram and  other  1985  farm  bUl  conservation 
title  provisions  wUl  take  precedence  over 
other  work. 

For  example,  project  mapping  on  a  county 
or  area  l>asl8  wUl  be  accelerated  further 
with  priority  given  to  counties  where  the 
soils  Information  Is  most  urgently  needed. 
Without  this  Information,  determinations 
for  conservation  compliance  become  more 
costly.  An  additional  $10  million  Is  pro- 
posed. 

That's  the  good  news.  Now  for  the  other. 

Funding  for  the  traditional  conservation 
cost  sharing  programs  of  ASCS  and  SCS  are 
proposed  to  t>e  rescinded  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1987.  These  Include:  Agricul- 
tural Ck>nservatlon  Program  ($164.4  mU- 
llon); Water  Bank  Program  ($8.2  million); 
Burial  Clean  Water  Program  ($6.0  milUon); 
Emergency  Conservation  Program  ($10.0 
million);  and  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  ($8.0  miUlon). 

No  fimds  for  these  programs  and  the  Col- 
orado River  Salinity  Control  Program  were 
requested  by  the  Secretary  for  1988.  These 
reductions  are  similar  to  those  proposed  In 
prior  years  due  to  fiscal  policy  reaatms. 

In  addition,  watershed  planning  and  con- 
struction programs,  including  river  basin 
surveys,  flood  protection  and  resource  con- 
servation and  development  will  be  terminat- 
ed In  1988  foUowlng  a  rescission  of  financial 
assistance  In  1987  of  $101  million.  The  Justi- 
fication given  by  the  administration  Is  that 
these  programs  have  a  lower  priority  for 
Federal  funding  In  the  conservation  area  lie- 
cause  their  lieneflts  accrue  primarily  at  the 
local  level  and  therefore  they  are  most  ap- 
propriately financed  with  non-Federal  re- 
sources. 

I'm  not  sure  I  sgree  with  that  rationale, 
but  rest  sssured  that  each  of  these  Imdget 
proposals  wiU  come  under  the  dose  scrutiny 
of  Uie  Congress  over  the  course  of  the  next 
several  months.  If  you  feel  strongly  about 
any  of  these  proposals,  lie  sure  to  contact 
your  Congreasman  and  our  Senators. 

You  know  better  than  most  that  of  abso- 
lute neceaslty  to  a  strong  omservation  ethic 
Is  an  effective  conservation  educatlm  pro- 
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gram.  An  education  program  whkix  wlU  In- 
stiU  in  each  generation  a  sense  of  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  conservation  of  our  soU  and 
water  resources. 

In  Ohio,  I  know  that  you  have  lieen  active 
on  the  county  level  spcmsorlng  workshops, 
clinics  and  field  days  as  weU  ss  working 
closely  with  the  county  extension  office, 
schools  and  municipalities  to  get  your  Im- 
portant message  across. 

These  public  awareness  projects  have 
served  a  good  purpose  in  generating  public 
support  for  soU  and  water  conservation 
priiKdples.  With  this  renewed  putiUc  suKwrt 
snd  the  new  conservation  authoritiea  as  out- 
lined in  the  1965  fsrm  bill,  one  could  say 
that  the  "baU  ia  now  in  your  court."  I  know 
you  wiU  continue  the  good  work  that  marks 
your  past. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  these  words  spoken 
by  one  of  our  world's  great  leaders  Eight 
yean  ago.  In  1979,  Pope  John  Paul  H  trav- 
eled to  Iowa.  He  surveyed  the  roUlng  fields 
of  Autumn,  and  he  spoke  of  the  future. 

At  a  farm  museum  near  Dea  Moines,  he 
was  greeted  by  350,000  people  who  opened 
their  arms  to  that  man  of  peace  and  hope. 
And  he  told  them  of  the  Importance  of  agri- 
culture and  how  with  agricultural  abun- 
dance comes  special  responsibilities  to 
human  needs. 

He  said,  "conserve  the  land  well,  so  that 
your  chUdren's  chUdren  wiU  Inherit  an  even 
richer  land  than  was  entrusted  to  you." 

That  Is  your  noble  pursuant.  That  Is  what 
is  entrusted  to  you.  For  the  sake  of  aU  of  ua. 
I  wish  you  continued  success. 

Thank  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
CLARIFYING  CERTAIN  RIGHTS 
OP  THE  TOHONO  O'ODHAM 
TRIBE  OF  ARIZONA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZOKA 
IH  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPSSSXHTATIVB 

Thursday.  May  21,  19S7 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  whKh  darrfies  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Tribe  to 
pass  and  repass  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexxx). 

The  atxxiginal  territory  of  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation,  formeriy  known  as  ttie 
Papago  Indian  Tribe,  was  a  large  area  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Prior  to  the  Gadsden  Treaty 
of  1953,  all  of  that  territory  lay  within  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  With  the  induaton  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  area  in  the  United  Statea, 
the  new  boundwy  between  the  United  Statea 
and  Mexico  split  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
and  its  people  in  half. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  boundary  survey, 
the  Tohono  O'odham  were  assured  by  Mai- 
W.H.  Emory,  U.S.  Commiaatoner  for  the 
Bonier  Commission,  that  they  wouM  be  al- 
towed  to  visit  back  and  forth  acroea  the 
border  and  carry  on  the  usual  relattona  be- 
tween the  vHlagas  as  though  the  boundary 
was  nonexistent 

In  a  Journal  prepved  pursuant  to  ortkde  I  of 
the  treaty,  Emory  wrote: 

I  have  Informed  the  (chiefs  of  the  Plmas) 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  aU  rl^te 
that  they  poncesed  under  Mexico  sre  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  United  Statea. 


ISMO 
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Among  thOM  iWti  MM  tw  rigM  to  cwry 
on  ttwir  MraiMM  raMMom  «rMiy  wNhoitf  hln- 


VWwt  iho  origin«l  boundwy  !««•  WM  ooo- 
gkucM.  M  indudwt  gMM  at  •!  of  ttw  piKM 
hiMurily  uMd  by  ttw  Tottono  Codham  and 
ttwy  conanwd  to  mmdm  ttwir  aborioinai 
i^K  of  dMly  mowing  aereaa  ItMir  nativa  land 

m  raoant  yaara.  ttia  premiaa  of  Maior  Emoiy 
«id  «M  rigNi  of  iha  Totwno  Codham  hava 


wfMi  mambara  of  Iha  Wba 
fhxn  aniaiing  ttw  UnKad  Staloa  at  ttw  Luka- 
vla  port  of  anky  in  ofdar  to  maal  hoopNai  ap- 
pdnknanla  at  tha  Indtan  HaaMh  Sar«tca  Hoa- 
pM  in  Sala.  AZ.  and  ttiair  hoopHal  appoinl- 
manl  rooonto  and  tribal  inambarshlp  canto 


Tha  bl  i  hava  inlroduoad  MM  darify  and  re- 
aflkm  ttw  (IgM  wfiich  ttw  Tohono  O'odham 
paopia  had  aboriginaly  and  wtiich  waa  prom- 
iaad  to  ttwm  in  ttw  Iraaiiaa  of  Guadalupa  Hi- 
drigo  «id  ttw  Qadadan  Purehaaa. 


MICHAEL  CKEEFE:  A  HERO 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAurouu 

III  THB  HOUSB  OF  RSPUSEHTATIVB 

Thundav.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  take 
graal  prUa  In  ipaaking  in  ttw  Houae  of  Repre- 
aamattvaa  today,  for  I  wouM  Ike  to  share  a 
ttuly  moving  wid  mapiring  act  of  heroism  with 
my  falow  Mambars  of  Congreas.  Mr.  Michael 
(TKaala  waa  raaponaUa  for  saving  many  offt- 
oara'  Ivaa  in  ttw  aftarmatti  of  ttw  Iragk:  attack 
on  ttw  U.S.S.  saw*  on  May  17. 1967. 

In  a  telaphona  ca«  to  hia  famiy  to  assure 
ttwm  of  his  safety,  Mr.  O'Keefe  reported  that 
ha  waa  "cut,  bnisad,  burned  and  broken,  but 
OtC"  It  was  ttvough  a  telaviann  broadcast 
ttwt  ttw  famly  lawned  ttwt  Mnhael  had  in- 
lurad  himaalf  by  riaMng  his  o«vn  life  in  efforts 
to  aava  othara. 

Capt  Giann  Brindal.  commander  of  the 
guidad^niaaila  frigate,  introduced  Mr.  O'Keefe 
aa  a  hare  of  ttw  attack  whk:h  kiled  37  men 
and  wounded  21.  Ha  saM  ttwt  O'Keefe  helped 
mwiy  of  hia  sNpmalaa  to  safety.  Mr.  O'Keefe, 
«i  engineer  from  Pahndale,  CA.  sakj  ttwt  his 
oonoam  after  ttw  attack  waa  suvival,  not  her- 
otom. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  Mtohaai  O'Keefe  is  a  tnjiy  out- 
atandbig  IndMduai.  and  his  heroic  act  de- 
aaivaa  ttw  highaat  ncognilkyi.  It  is  reassuring 
to  know  ttwt  our  NalkMi's  defense  is  in  the 
hwida  of  auch  dadkatad  soUiers.  It  is  witti 
great  raapect  ttwt  I  recognize  today  Michael 
CKaafe,  an  American  hero. 


IN  HONOR  OF  KEN  SCHONLAU 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUKMUnA 
nr  TBI  HOUBX  OF  BBPBSSDITATIVXS 

Thundav.  May  21. 1987 
Mr.  LEVINE  Of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae 
today  to  pay  honor  to  a  good  friend  and  re- 
nowned Loa  Angaiaa  leader  and  wottskto 
oommunily  acNviat.  Kan  Sctwnlau.  On  May  28. 
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1967,  Ken  wM  celebrate  his  16  year  oontribu- 
tton  aa  chief  axacutiva  of  CLARE  Foundalkxi. 
Aa  ttlMto  to  ttiia  man  of  oompaaaton  and 
Ualaiiiiiwtton.  I  wouM  Mta  to  share  aome  of 
ttw  miaatonaa  in  ttw  Nte  of  ttHs  community 
activist  KenSchonlaa  _ 

Ken  was  a  key  parlk^ipant  in  protealing 
LAC/USC  Hospital's  po«cy  not  to  admit  ateho- 
ics  for  akx)holism.  This  protest,  in  1965, 
changed  ttw  county  medkal  poVcy  resulting  In 
ttw  first  LAC-USC  akx)holiam  uniL  At  ttw 
same  time,  he  partkdpated  in  ttw  initial  devel- 
opment of  Project  ACTION,  a  Vertce  poverty 
proiect  ttwt  later  became  a  major  devetoper  of 
Venkw  tow  income  housing. 

Ken  served  as  a  member  of  ttw  board  of  di- 
rectors of  ttw  largest  poverty  program  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  ttw  Neighborhood  Adult  Par- 
tk:ipatk)n  Project  (NAPP)  during  ttw  period  of 
1969  ttvough  1976.  He  was  presklent  of  ttw 
bocnl  of  directors  from  1970-71.  In  1969,  Mr. 
Schonlau  devetoped  ttw  first  West  Los  Ange- 
les/Los Angeles  County  Akx)holism  Resource 
Directory  wltti  support  from  the  State  Venk» 
Service  Center. 

In  1970  he  played  a  major  role  in  ttw  legal 
actton  against  Los  Angeles  County,  challeng- 
ing ttw  practkM  of  sending  general  relief  appli- 
cant urwttached  nnen  to  county  indigent 
camps.  Ttiis  action  resulted  in  changing  gen- 
eral relief  polk:y  and  the  camps  were  subse- 
quently converted  to  ateoholism  rehabllitatton 
centers.  Also  at  that  time,  he  devetoped  the 
first  all-akx)fK)lics  general  relief  case  load  of 
120  persons,  while  empk>yed  as  a  Los  Ange- 
les Courrty  social  worker. 

The  year  1970  was  an  important  year  for 
Ken,  at  ttiis  time  he  was  instnimental  in  the 
initial  devetopment  of  CLARE  Foundatton,  a 
community  ak»hol  program.  Ken  served  as 
CLARE'S  first  president  and  as  its  executive 
nrarwger  for  16  years.  In  1971  Ken  started  ttw 
first  Ateohdk;  Recovery  Home  in  Santa 
Monca  and  partKipated  in  changing  a  Santa 
Monica  City  Zoning  Code  ttwt  prohibited  treat- 
ment of  animals,  akx>holk»  and  dmg  addicts. 
Ttw  next  year,  he  partKipated  in  ttw  devetop- 
ment of  ttw  California  Assodatton  of  Atoohdk: 
Recovery  Homes  [CAARH],  where  he  sewed 
as  the  associattons  first  presklent  for  3  years. 
He  coauttwred  ttie  CAARH  State  positkjn 
paper,  arxJ  was  instnimental  in  assembling  ttw 
first  State  recovery  home  certificatton  gukie- 
lines. 

Under  his  toadership,  ttw  Western  Los  An- 
geles Atooholism  Coalition,  an  active  group  in 
indentifying  needs  for  community  akx)holK» 
and  devetoping  aknholism  resources  was  initi- 
ated. He  adapted  ttw  Phoenix,  Arizona  drive 
educatton  classes  for  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  organized  the  first  drinking  driver  educa- 
tion committee  in  Los  Angeles  County.  In 
1974,  Ken  initiated  a  women's  recovery  home 
committee  of  the  Western  Akx)holism  Coali- 
tion ttwt  resulted  in  FeUdty  House,  a  recovery 
home  for  women  akxsholtos.  Also  at  ttwt  time, 
he  partidpatad  in  ttw  devetopment  of  ttw 
Weatem  Los  Angeles  HeaHh  Servwe  Coundl 
and  was  ctwirman  from  1979-M. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Schonlau  defied  ttw  National 
Inatitufe  of  Atoohol  Abuse  and  Akx>holism 
[NIAAA],  by  not  adopting  its  Case  History 
Management  Treatment  Data  Collection  Sys- 
tems [NAPIS].  This  action  resulted  in  a  special 
NIAAA  reaearch  project  on  aodal  model  atoo- 
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hoism  programa.  Ttw  next  year,  he  initiated  a 
movement  wtth  ttw  Aaaodation  of  Half-way 
House  Ateoholiam  Programs  of  Nortt>  Amar- 
k».  to  discontinue  its  participation  in  ttw  joint 
commiasion  accradKation  of  hospitals  in  vali- 
dating its  halfway  houses/recovery  homes.  He 
aenwd  10  years  on  ttw  AHHAP  board  of  di- 
rectors and  aa  preaident  from  1962-84.  In 
1963  ha  organized  and  chaired  ttw  Los  Ange- 
les County  Atooholism  Program  directors  com- 
mittee for  2  years. 

Ttvoughout  his  career.  Ken  has  been 
guMed  and  strengthened  by  his  wife,  Maria, 
who  has  worked  witti  him  as  a  partner  on  so 
many  endeavors.  Their  proud  terrier,  EIke, 
serves  as  CLARE  Foundation's  unofficial 
mascot 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  Ken  Schonlau's  ac- 
complistHnents  with  my  colleagues  in  ttw  U.S 
Houae  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that  they  join 
me  in  wishing  Ken  the  best  of  luck  in  all  his 
future  endeavors. 


May  21, 1987 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OFmSRASKA 
nr  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKIfTATrVES 

Thunday,  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy.  Sal- 
vadoran  Presktont  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  re- 
quested ttw  adminisbation  to  permit  nearly  a 
haH  millton  Salvadoran  ntogal  aliens  to  remain 
in  this  country,  in  exception  to  the  immigration 
reform  law  passed  during  ttw  99tti  Cor^jress. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Presklent 
Reagan's  difficult  decisksn  not  to  permit  such 
a  waiver  of  ttw  law.  I  know  ttwt  every  Member 
of  ttiis  body  shares  my  coricem  for  ttw  plight 
of  illegal  aliens  from  Central  Amenca  reskling 
in  this  country,  many  of  wtK)m  have  come 
here  fleeing  overpopulation,  grinding  poverty, 
and  war  in  ttwir  homeland.  No  doubt  sonw 
also  seek  political  refuge  as  well.  Of  ttw  latter 
group,  we  shouto  render  every  berwfit  provki- 
ed  under  ttw  laws  for  asylum. 

However,  as  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  in  her 
commentary  attached  betow  saki,  "the  dear 
intent  of  ttw  law  was  to  maximize  compas- 
ston,  but  in  ttw  context  of  absolute  faimesa. 
When  you  start  to  create  special  treattnent 
and  special  interest  ...  you  erode  ttwt  fair- 
rwss."  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  national  sov- 
ereignty, we  must  resist  ttw  temptation  to 
create  exceptions  in  ttw  newly  passed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
Geyer  article,  published  in  ttw  Lincoln  Journal 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  on  May  4.  1967,  and  to 
a  similar  editorial  concerning  Guatemala's  re- 
quest for  exemption  published  in  ttw  Omaha 
Workl  HeraM  on  May  21, 1967. 

ImoGiATiOR  Law:  No  EzcKPnoira 

Washirgtoii.— The  request  Itself  was  star- 
tling: EI  Salvador's  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  waa  siklng  the  United  States  not  to 
respect  its  new  Immigration  law  In  order  to 
keep  some  h&lf  a  million  Salvsdorans  here 
illegally. 

Duarte's  argument,  made  in  an  April  10 
letter  to  President  Reagan,  admitted  that 
400.000  to  600.000  Salradorans  had  entered 
the  United  SUtes  Illegally  since  1082  and 


that  to  send  them  Iwck  oould  l>e  economical- 
ly and  politically  deadly  for  the  already 
overpopulated  and  war-torn  country. 

Even  more  startling  is  what  this  water- 
shed plea  symboUaea.  It  shows  us  starkly 
that  we  are  living  In  a  new  world  we  had 
twtter  understand— a  world  in  wtiicb  the 
moat  dangerous  geopolitical  issues  ate  not 
nuclear  missiles  Imt  overpopulation,  massive 
lll«tal  movements  of  peoples  and  the  tveak- 
down  of  Iwrdeis  and  culture  ttaelf . 

Duarte.  a  nolde  man  and  great  democratic 
leader,  has  struggled  with  aU  the  devilish 
prtrtdems  of  his  country  except  the  moat  Im- 
portant one:  Its  astonishing  overpopulation. 
That  Uny  country  has  a  greater  population 
density  than  India. 

Even  El  Salvador's  horrendously  brutal 
dvil  war  can  be  traced  to  overpopulation. 
Wben  the  several  hundred  thousand  Salva- 
dorans  living  In  nelghlx>ring  Honduras  were 
thrown  out  after  the  infamous  "Soccer 
War"  in  106S.  they  settled  in  the  slums 
around  the  Salvadoran  capital,  creating 
grist  for  revolution's  mill  in  the  uprooted 
young  Iwys  who  went  to  the  Marxist  guer- 
rillas for  hope.  The  relationship  of  massive 
unemployment  and  hopelessness  to  a  tiny 
land  iMse  held  by  a  few  was  unquestionably 
the  single  msjor  reason  for  the  particular 
horror  of  the  Salvadoran  dvil  war. 

History  will  show  in  large  part  that  El  Sal- 
vador was  the  century's  first,  but  surely  not 
last,  "population  war." 

It  is  tempting  to  want  to  help  Duarte,  tte- 
cauae  he  has  struggled  valiantly  and  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  tempting  to  nod  one's  head 
understandingly  when  he  argues  that  Salva- 
doran Illegals  send  home  $350  million  to 
$600  million  in  remittances  to  relatives  each 
year  and  that  this  should  l>e  regarded  as  an- 
other Idnd  of  "aid"  to  Salvador. 

But  the  temptation  must  tie  resisted.  Too 
much  Is  at  stake.  With  the  passing  of  the 
TJS,  immigration  bill,  one  of  the  heet  and 
most  lust  pieces  of  legislation  In  modem  his- 
tory, the  United  States  has  declared  to  the 
world  that  It  will  not  l>e  a  population  patsy 
for  countries  that  will  not  rationally  control 
their  own  populations. 

President  Duarte's  request,  sadly,  must  tw 
turned  down.  The  first  reason  is  that, 
having  declared  immigration  control  in  our 
law.  we  must  observe  it  as  law— no  ifs,  buts. 
or  exemptions.  Ironically,  in  the  face  of 
these  small  and  Impaaslonedly  nationalistic 
countries'  demands,  it  Is  now  a  superpower 
that  must  declare  some  nationalism  In  Its 
concern  for  sovereignty. 

"The  United  States  Is  a  sovereign  nation," 
Roger  Conner,  head  of  the  Federation  for 
American  Immigration  Reform,  said  last 
weeli.  "By  demanding  and  getting  Immigra- 
tion reform  legislation,  the  American  people 
sought  to  send  out  the  message  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  who  will  come  to  the  United 
States  will  be  made  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
not  San  Salvador  or  Lagos.  Nigeria." 

As  well,  the  dear  intent  of  the  law  waa  to 
m«Tiiniw  compaaslon.  Imt  In  the  context  of 
abaolute  fairness.  When  you  start  to  create 
special  treatment  and  special  interests 
(dont  we  have  enough  of  them  within  the 
United  States?),  you  erode  that  fairness. 

Furthermore.  Duarte  is  aaUng.  in  effect, 
for  an  "aid  program"  to  Salvador  paid  for 
by  the  poor  of  this  country,  whose  JoIm  are 
IwingtakeiL 

And.  finally,  a  refugee  sulwidy  program 
would  discourage  what  is  neoeasary  in  more 
and  more  countries  today:  tat  them  to  take 
a  bard  look  at  their  pcvulatton  pOUdes  and 
do  what  is  necessary  within  moral  Umlta  to 
meaaure  their  populations  to  their  land 
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Every  suoceaaful  newly  developed  coun- 
try—from Taiwan  to  South  Korea  to  Singa- 
pore—has done  Itist  that.  Without  such  re- 
straints, there  will  quite  simply  tw  no  devel- 
opment and  no  hope,  in  particular  for  a 
country  such  as  El  Salvador.  And  we  will  aid 
them  most  by  helping  them  to  realize  it 
))ef  ore  it  is  too  late. 

A  Bad  Ioba  FaoM  OuATOfALA 

The  new  VS.  Immigration  law  has  twrely 
taken  effect  and  already  someone  wants  its 
teeth  pulled.  The  White  House  was  right,  in 
our  opinion,  to  Ignore  a  request  from  Ouate- 
mala  to  go  easy  on  enforcement. 

VIndo  Cereso  Arevalo,  the  country's  presi- 
dent, said  he  doesn't  think  his  country's 
economy  could  stand  an  influx  of  Ouatema- 
lans  returning  from  the  United  States.  He 
suggoted  that  the  United  States  exempt 
Central  Americans  from  the  law  for  two 
years. 

Such  an  exemption  would  have  rendered 
the  new  law  almost  meaningless.  Illegal 
aliens  who  were  in  the  country  l>efore  1982 
could  still  use  the  amnesty,  but  efforts  to 
deport  others  and  to  close  the  Iwrders  to  U- 
legal  immigration  would  have  lost  much  of 
their  force.  The  law  says  that  people  who 
entered  the  country  Illegally  In  the  past  five 
years  are  sublect  to  l)eing  deported,  and  the 
Americans  who  give  them  lolx  can  be  fined. 

It's  not  as  if  the  law  caught  Ouatemala  by 
surprise.  The  need  to  control  the  U.S.  Iwr- 
ders  has  been  delwted  in  Congress  for  sever- 
al years.  The  new  law  was  passed  only  last 
fall,  but  similar  legislation  came  dose  to 
passage  in  1984  and  1985.  Guatemalan  offi- 
cials should  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of 
tougher  U.S.  immigration  laws  and  made 
preparations  sooner. 

Furthermore,  the  amnesty  program  is 
generous.  Not  all  of  the  estimated  300.000 
Guatemalans  who  are  illegally  in  the  United 
States  will  have  to  leave.  U.S.  offldals  said 
that  a  significant  percentage  will  qualify  for 
residency  and  remain  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  already  provides  aid  to 
Guatemala.  For  Guatemala  to  suggest.  In 
effect,  that  the  immigration  law  t>e  neutral- 
ized for  Its  Iwnefit  is  too  much  to  aslc 


BENJAMIN  LINDER 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHnrOTOH 
nr  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  let  my  colleagues  know  about  aome 
statements  from  my  home  State  on  the  death 
of  Bentamin  Under,  the  U.S.  citizen  wtra  waa 
recently  murdered  by  Contia  forces  in  Nk;ara- 
gua.  Many  peopto  in  Waahington  Stete  knew 
Ben  from  his  atudem  daya  at  ttw  University  of 
Washington,  whch  ia  tocatad  in  the  congrea- 
stonaldtotoict  I  repreaarrL 

Over  the  paat  ooupto  of  waeka,  I  have 
heard  frt>m  many  of  Ben's  friends.  They  tall 
me  ttwt  he  waa  deeply  committad  to  using  his 
sUHa  to  make  ttw  worU  a  battar  ptace.  I  be- 
lieve ttwt  ttiia  kind  of  klaaliam  ia  ttw  best  our 
ftatton'a  young  peopto  have  to  offer.  K  ia  a 
powerful  aouroa  of  good  and  a  great  gift  ttwt 
we  can  give  to  ttw  worM.  Whan  U.S.-backad 
torcea  kW  orw  of  theae  flrw  young  Anwricarw. 
ttwre  can  be  no  dearer  Hhjsttalton  of  ttw 
toagto  waato  cauaad  by  the  Reagan  adminia- 
ttation'a  Ntoaragua  policy. 
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It  is  aidcaning  ttwt  our  govammani  ia  func^ 
Ing  ttHa  kind  of  acttvtty.  The  UnHad  Statoa . 
sfwuW  stand  for  somattiing  much  battar  ttwn 
tt«s.  The  exampto  of  Ben  Under— wtwt  ha 
was  trying  to  do  for  otfwr  peopto  ahowa  ua 
ttwt  ttwre  ia  a  battar  way. 

It  ia  too  bad  ttwt  Ban'a  paiwila  and  frianda 
have  had  to  put  up  with  ttw  recant  aftorta  to 
cast  doubt  on  his  mottvaa  and  adtorw.  Wfwn 
we  reach  the  point  at  wtilch  Contra  aupportari 
find  tt  neoaaaary  to  attack  ttw  charadar  of 
aomaorw  wtw  was  bulking  a  hydroalactric 
dam,  I  tt**  ttwt  shows  how  moraly  «id  Intal- 
toctuaUy  bantoupt  ttwy  wa.  At  ttiia  time.  I 
wouto  simply  like  to  sfwre  a  coupto  of  atata- 
ments  ttwt  remirKl  us  of  ttw  hunwn  vatoaa 
ttwt  are  toat  wtwn  someone  lice  Ban  Under  ia 
murdered. 

STATmxirr  ftoM  a  Mbmobial  Siavica  fob 
Bkhjamih  Lnntm  Hkls  n  Sxattix,  WA 

Ben  LInder  died  on  April  28.  1987  in  the 
sovereign  country  of  Nicaragua.  Ben  was  a 
imicyclist.  a  down,  an  engineer,  and  a 
deeply  committed  twllever  in  aodety.  He 
brought  humor  and  light  to  the  serious  task 
of  protest  against  the  recklessness  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  power  industry.  He  asserted 
the  necessity  for  world  peace  as  he  rode  his 
unlcyde  from  Washington  to  California. 
And  finally  Ben  took  his  akllls  as  engineer 
and  clown  to  Nicaragua,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  bringing  life  and  hope  to  a  coun- 
try be  so  strongly  believed  in.  against  the 
horror  inflicted  there  by  his  own  country. 

As  Ben  once  wrote  from  Nicaragua.  "I 
plan  to  keep  worldng  in  progressive  third 
world  countries  for  a  while  longer,  like 
many  years.  EWen  though  I  often  want  to 
throw  In  the  towel,  overwhelmed  with  the 
problems  of  work  and  life,  it  Is  not  often 
ttiat  one  can  say  one  is  doing  the  right 
tiling.  I  know  I  am." 

To  all  of  us  Ben  LInder  gives  the  courage 
to  live  in  a  world  where  truth  and  goodneas 
exist  only  as  we  stand  up  to  injustice. 

WASHnnnoa  Statb  Houai  of 

RZFaBBITATlVaS 

Houae  floor  reaoluton  No.  87-4800.  tiy 
Representatives  McMullen.  Spanel.  Moyer. 
Winelwrry,  Brooks.  Cole.  Fiihrman. 
Cantwell.  Lewis.  %>renkle.  Bumgamer. 
Kremen.  Jacolwen.  Oallagfaer.  Vehtoh. 
Brekke.  K.  WOson.  Loi^e,  Scott.  Todd. 
Leonard.  R.  King.  Heavey,  Prultt,  Sayan. 
Cooper,  Haugen.  Madawi.  Grant.  Rust. 
Wang.  Unsoeld.  Lux  and  Eberaole 

Whereas.  Benjamin  Ernest  Under  was 
raised  and  educated  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, graduated  from  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Engineering  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Padfle  North- 
west; and 

Whereas,  Ben  LInder  worked  with  the  Nio- 
araguan  Energy  Institute  on  geothermal 
energy  and  low-head  hydroelectric  projects 
designed  to  provide  energy  for  the  rural 
poor  in  Nicaragua:  and 

Whereas.  Ben  Under  worked  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  town  of  El  Cua  on  the  Boeay 
River  in  Jtaiotega  Provlnoe  of  Ntoaragua  to 
develop  a  low-tiead  hydroelectric  facility  for 
an  area  without  electrldty.  to  train  the  Nie- 
araguan  people  to  use  the  fadllty  to  develop 
economic  self-suffidency.  and  to  provide  an 
economic  twae  to  bring  together  peaaants  in 
the  region  suffering  attains  In  isolated 
areas;  and 

Whereas.  For  nearly  four  yeaza.  Ben 
Under  worked  in  this  poor  and  remote  rural 
area  of  Nicaragua  on  community  develop- 
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mant  pnjeeta  darfmed  to  aMtat  kxal  resl- 
dento  to  utIUn  tho  titOtrktty  foaentod 
tram  hydroelaetrte  projeeta.  aueh  u  the  es- 
taUWunant  of  power  ItaMs  to  teing  the  flnt 
deetile  power  to  peoMnt  vfllMW  and  to  ea- 
tji^fwii  a  luinlwr  mill  to  provide  work  for 
war  refogeea;  and 

Whercaa,  fffT^J*™tii  Kneat  Under  vaa 
MTUirt  OB  tlM  Bocay  Rtrer  in  JInoteca  Prov- 
tawe  of  mearagna  while  worklnt  in  a  re- 
atitetad  militaty  war  mie  to  provide  electric 
power  to  poor  people  in  rural  areaa:  and 

Wheceaa.  Ben  Under  waa  the  flnt  Ameri- 
can voluntaer  to  be  alaln  whUe  worUnc  with 
the  Mloaracnan  government  to  provide  com- 
munity devekvinent  and  humanitarian 
service  to  the  people  of  Nlcaiagua:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

JtesolosrfL  "niat  the  HOuae  of  Repreeenta- 
ttvea  extend  ita  aympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  family,  frtanda  and  colleacuea  of  Ben- 
jamin Bmeet  Under,  and  recogniae  and 
honor  the  courfise,  integrity,  oompaaiion 
and  aocompliahmenta  of  Ben  Under,  and  be 
ItfurthK 

JlaaolMriL  That  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
ttvea  deplore  the  continuing  violence  that 
ffiwViH  the  life  of  Pt"i»™<"  Emeat  Under, 
and  be  it  further 

ttttolved.  That  copiea  of  thia  Reaolution 
be  immediately  tranamltted  by  the  Chief 
dak  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeoitativea  to 
the  *"«ny  of  Benjamin  Eniest  Under,  in- 
cluding hia  parents.  David  and  EUaabeth, 
hia  sister.  Mtrtam,  and  his  Ivother,  John. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MELISSA  WIU30N 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

<»0KLAB01U 
m  THE  HO08B  or  RCPBXSSirTATIVBS 

Thurwday,  May  21. 1987 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Spealter,  it  is  a  pteasure  for 
ira  to  pay  tribute  to  Melissa  WHson,  a  young 
lady  in  my  dMict  who  recently  won  ttie  Okia- 
hoim  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship. 
Meiaaa's  words  speek  out  loudly  for  the 
"Voice  of  Democrecy."  The  titJe  of  her  essay 
Is  "The  Chalenge  of  American  Citizenship." 
Tbb  CHAixntaa  or  Ambucak  Cttizkiiship 
American  vltlii'n>*«'p  is  like  a  precious 
finny  heirloom  irtilch  has  been  carefully 
tended.  lovii«ly  used,  and  passed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  natiiTi.  many  forces  have  chal- 
lenged the  security  of  our  treasure  and 
every  generation  has.  In  some  way.  been 
faced  with  iU  def enae.  It  is  a  thing  so  valua- 
ble that  msny  have  willingly  sacrificed  their 
Uves  that  it  ml^t  be  passed  on  to  their  diU- 
dren  and  grandchildren. 

At  IjBxiagtan  and  Otmcord.  In  the  trench- 
ea  of  VtauBe.  on  the  beaches  of  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  trontters  of  space.  Americans 
have  faced  chaDengea  because  they  value 
their  "in— iMtiip  and  the  freedom  it  repre- 

Tlie  treasure  Is  about  to  pass  to  my  gen- 
eratton.  and.  with  it.  the  reaponslbility  for 
its  care.  We  most  ronsldw  the  challenges  we 
face  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  American 
heirloom.  For,  with  the  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship come  *"»■»— M»  responsibilities.  Assum- 
ing these  lesponAOttles  is  the  greatest 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  Americans  have 
problems  to  solve.  Our  country's  image 
abroad  haa  been  distorted,  productivity  and 
quality  of  workmanahlp  have  declined,  and 
we  face  a  growing  trade  imbalance.  The  na- 
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tlooal  debt  oontinuea  to  aoor.  and  we  are  in 
the  grips  of  a  war  against  illegal  drugs. 

The  difference  today,  is  that,  like  a  piece 
Qf  sOver  which  has  beoi  left  unattended, 
our  nation's  attitude  toward  challenge  and 
nsponaibillty  has  tarnished.  Americans 
seem  to  have  faUen  Into  the  dangerous 
habit  of  taking  for  granted  that  our  govern- 
ment wHl  solve  all  of  the  problems  facing 
our  naUon.  The  fallacy  of  that  atUtude  is 
that  the  government  was  not  conceived  to 
solve  problems.  It  was  designed  to  function 
for  dtlsens  who  were  problem-solvers. 

A  recent  poU  showed  that  Americans  be- 
lieved the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 
be  the  most  important  problem  facing  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  to 
cut  the  federal  budget  meets  outraged  pro- 
test from  one  or  more  special  interest 
groups.  Yes.  we  aU  worry  about  the  national 
debt,  but  in  the  end  we,  not  our  leaders  in 
Washington,  must  take  responsibility  for  its 
reduction.  We  must  each  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices,  and  in  some  cases  to  fulfill  func- 
tions of  expensive  government  programs  on 
a  personal  leveL 

The  same  poll  reported  that  we  consider 
illegal  drugs  to  be  almost  as  great  a  chal- 
lenge as  the  national  debt.  Drug  programs 
are  being  instituted  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, and  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
channeled  into  the  cause.  Tet.  the  responsi- 
bility for  winning  the  drug  battle  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  Illegal  drugs 
will  continue  to  find  their  way  to  the  street 
as  long  as  there  are  citizens  who  want  to 
buy  them. 

These  and  other  challenges  our  coimtry 
faces  are  more  than  shadowy  evUs  outside 
our  reach  and  control.  They  are  my  chal- 
lenges, my  own  personal  problems  and 
yours.  They  are  problems  which  threaten 
our  nation's  heirloom,  and  they  can  only  be 
solved  when  met  with  personal  involvement 
by  every  iiKilvldual. 

In  this,  the  200th  year  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  my  generation  Is  about 
to  assume  the  job  of  tending  our  nation's 
most  valuable  treasure,  American  citizen- 
ship and  the  freedom  it  represents.  It  has 
been  preserved  for  us  at  great  cost,  and  we 
receive  it  in  excellent  condition.  Uke  fine 
old  sUver  which  has  been  properly  used  and 
cared  for,  it  has  increased  in  character  and 
value. 

Yes,  our  citizenship  comes  to  us  with 
many  responsibilities.  But.  I  am  optimistic 
that  we  will  overcome  the  challenges  facing 
us.  After  all,  Americans  have  traditionally 
been  at  their  best  and  most  determined 
when  faced  by  the  greatest  challenges.  And 
I  believe  my  generation  wQl  do  no  less. 
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life  in  sendee  to  our  country,  maintaining  an 
unwavering  commitment  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  ekleriy,  disabled,  poor, 
and  dteadvantaged.  He  was  one  of  the  moet 
knowledgeiMe  and  creative  people  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  and  his  accomplishments 
contributed  significantiy  to  the  sireiigth  of  our 
country's  programs  to  improve  tfw  lives  of  our 

Senrnig  on  the  technical  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security  created  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
Depression,  at  age  21  Wilbur  Cohen  was  in- 
strumental in  the  design  of  the  Social  Security 
Program.  He  became  the  first  permanent  em- 
ployee of  the  Sociai  Security  Board,  and  was 
the  director  of  the  Division  on  Research  and 
Statistics  for  21  years. 

Wilbur  Cohen  temporarily  left  Federal  serv- 
ice in  19S6,  and  became  a  full  professor  in 
the  School  of  Social  Woric  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Hov^ever,  he  returned  to  Govern- 
ment service  in  President  Kennedy's  adminis- 
tration as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

When  I  began  my  congressiortal  service  in 
1965,  Wilbur  Cohen  was  senring  as  Undersec- 
retary of  HEW,  and  In  1968  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  HEW.  During 
these  years,  Wilbur  Cohen  played  a  key  role 
in  the  formulatkxi  of  virtually  every  important 
piece  of  social  legislation,  in  such  areas  as 
civil  rights,  child  welfare,  and  vocatkxial  train- 
ing. He  also  played  a  major  role  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaki  Programs. 

After  serving  as  Secretary  for  HEW,  Wilbur 
Cohen  became  ttie  dean  of  the  School  of 
Educatton  at  the  University  of  Mk^higan,  and 
also  hekl  a  distinguished  chair  as  professor  at 
the  LBJ.  School  of  Publk:  Affairs  in  Austin, 
TX. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  an  outstanding  publk: 
servant  and  teacher,  and  a  man  wtw  em- 
bodied the  spirit  and  the  social  conscience  of 
our  country.  He  devoted  his  life  to  improving 
the  social  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens,  and  his 
viskm  has  left  an  indelibie  mark  on  our  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  the  Social  Security,  the  Med- 
k^are,  and  the  Medk:aki  Programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Annunzw  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Eloise,  his 
three  sons,  Christopher,  Bruce,  and  Stuart, 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  wlx>  sur- 
vive him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILUHOU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1987 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  former  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educatktn,  and  Welfare  and  archi- 
tect of  the  Social  Security  system,  wtwse  un- 
tkneiy  death  is  a  tremendous  k>ss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

WHbur  Cohen,  who  was  my  good  friend  for 
so  many  years,  dedKated  over  50  years  of  his 


PROFESSOR  PROPOSES  TAX  ON 
ARBITRAGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFHKW  JXBSKT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEirTATIVBS 

TTiunday.  May  21, 1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  takeover  fever  is 
rampant  Speculators  intent  on  short-term 
profits  spend  their  time  trying  to  destroy  pro- 
ductive companies.  The  emptoyees  and  the 
communities  that  depend  on  these  companies 
are  the  tosers.  Incentives  for  kxig-term  invest- 
ment are  destroyed  and  our  Natton's  competi- 
tivenesa  suffers. 

Congress  must  examine  ways  to  discourage 
unproductive,   short-term   stock  speculatton. 


May  21,  1987 

What  foHows  is  an  artk:le  by  Prof,  {.awrsnoe 
H.  Summers  of  Harvard  Univeraity,  which  re- 
oanliy  appeared  in  the  Phiadeiphia  Inquirer, 
suggesting  a  tax  on  the  purchaae  or  sale  of  fi- 
nancial inatrumenti. 
The  artkde  foNows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  9, 
1967] 

To  DiaoouaAox  Aaamuuisuas:  Tax  'Em 

(By  Utwrenoe  H.  Summers) 

What  is  chic  in  Amerlran  business 
changes  through  Ume.  Major  manufactur- 
ing concerns  were  the  glamour  Iniaineas  of 
the  19S0B  and  1060b,  drilling  for  oU  was  the 
busineas  to  be  in  during  the  19T0b,  and  arbi- 
trage is  the  darling  businem  of  the  IMOa. 

Huge  trading  profits  have  transformed  in- 
vestment banks  from  cosy  partnerships  with 
a  few  hundred  employees  into  ruthless  busi- 
neaaea  with  thousands  of  workers.  Oradu- 
ates  of  leading  busineas  schools  flock  to 
Wall  Street  in  search  of  six-digit  salaries 
and  dream  of  the  seven-digit  incomes  pulled 
down  by  many  an  arbitrageur. 

The  fall  of  Ivan  Boesky,  and  of  his  cabal 
too,  haa  dampened  spirits  a  bit,  but  the 
game  of  short-term  trading  goes  on  at  all 
the  major  investment  banks  and  doeens  of 
smaller  firms.  This  is  unforttmate— arbitra- 
geurs are  economic  parasites.  Their  exist- 
ence undermines  our  prosperity  and  reduces 
our  ability  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  securities  traded  on  financial  markets 
are  complex  and  their  prospects  are  often 
difficult  to  evaluate.  But  the  markets  them- 
selves are  simple— buying  and  selling  stocks 
is  much  like  playing  poker  or  betting  on 
horses.  Those  who  guess  right  win  and 
those  who  guess  wrong  lose. 

Uke  gambling  on  cards,  horses  or  any- 
thing else,  trading  on  financial  markets  re- 
distributes wealth  between  winners  and 
losers,  but  it  does  not  create  wealth.  It  is  a 
sno-sum  game— the  gains  of  the  Wall 
Street  wiimers  must  I)e  exactly  offset  by  the 
public's  losses. 

How  does  this  happen?  The  pros  are  in  a 
position  to  re^wnd  more  rapidly  to  new  in- 
formation than  is  the  public.  When  good 
news  comes,  they  move  into  the  mariiet  and 
buy  from  the  public.  Eventually,  when 
enough  investors  become  aware  of  the  good 
newa,  prices  rise  and  those  who  learned  the 
news  first  profit:  When  t>ad  news  comes,  the 
pros  unload  their  holdings  before  others  re- 
alize that  prices  must  falL  Either  way,  the 
public  loses. 

Trading  on  illegal  insider  information,  as 
Ivan  Boesky  did,  is  different  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind  fnna  the  standard  activity  of  ar- 
bitrageurs. The  entire  arbitrage  business  de- 
poids  on  trading  on  the  liasis  of  informa- 
tion that  others  lack.  And  it  depends  on 
trading  with  people  who  do  not  know  that 
they  are  being  exploited,  and  would  not 
trade  if  they  knew  who  they  are  trading 
with.  This  sort  of  thing  is  certainly  unsa- 
vory—by some  li^ts  it  is  theft. 

Morality  apart,  theft  and  arbitrage  impose 
parallel  econnmic  costa.  By  working  at 
tflfr*Tig  t.htng*  rather  than  "itiKing  them, 
thieves  reduce  the  economy's  potential 
output.  Unlike  honest  workers,  th^  profits 
come  directly  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  the  same  way,  arbitrage  is  a  drain  on 
the  economy.  Research  that  enables  a  Wall 
Street  firm  to  predict  four  hours  early  what 
win  be  In  OM's  quarterty  earning  reixirt 
may  help  It  trade  profitably  but  it  surely 
will  not  do  much  for  society.  Whomever  the 
Wall  Street  ftarm  trades  with  wUl  lose  as 
much  as  the  firm  gaina. 
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On  the  otho'  hand,  research  that  pro- 
duces a  better  mousetrap  yidds  a  real  social 
lienefit  and  the  profits  of  the  inventor  do 
not  come  wholly  at  the  others'  expense.  If 
present  Inisiness  school  graduates  started 
^>plying  as  much  ingenuity  to  creating  new 
assets  as  they  do  to  valuing  old  ones,  we 
would  all  be  much  better  off. 

Theft  also  burdens  society  I>ecau8e  the 
fear  of  theft  causes  people  to  spend  money 
<»  locks  and  security  systems  that  they 
would  rather  be  spending  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices. A  further  burden  comes  when  perscms 
do  not  buy  valuable  objects  that  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy  for  fear  of  their  being 
stolen. 

In  Just  the  same  way,  the  respmse  of  Wall 
Street  professionals  burdens  the  capital 
markets.  Outside  investors  decide  that  the 
best  defense  against  being  extdolted  is  not 
to  trade.  They  take  their  money  out  of  the 
stock  market  and  put  it  somewhere  else. 

To  understand  this  consequence  of  unbri- 
dled arbitrage,  imagine  a  liar  where  strang- 
ers meet  to  play  pcAer  each  night.  Some  win 
and  others  lose  but  a  good  time  is  had  by 
all.  Suppose  word  gets  out  that  an  extreme- 
ly skilled  professional  may  enter  the  game 
at  any  time.  The  poker  game  will  fold  up  as 
people  recognize  that  by  playing  they  are 
more  likely  to  lose  than  to  make  money. 

Inhibiting  a  poker  game  Is  not  very  seri- 
ous. But  when  Wall  Street  hotshots  deter 
the  public  from  investing  in  the  sto^ 
market,  grave  consequences  ensue.  Compa- 
nies must  draw  from  a  smaller  pool  of  cap- 
ital and  so  their  costs  incresse  and  their  in- 
vestment declines,  intimately,  lower  invest- 
ment translates  into  slower  economic 
growth,  reduced  American  competitiveness 
and  lower  standards  of  living. 

What  should  be  done  to  mitigate  these 
pernicious  effects  of  arbitrage?  Wall  Street 
firms  claim  that  no  action  is  appropriate 
since  their  activities  help  information  to  l>e 
reflected  in  prices  and  help  to  allocate  risk 
efficiently.  Certainly,  investors  who  careful- 
ly study  economic  conditions  and  then  make 
long-term  capital  commitments  perform  an 
important  social  function.  And  speculators 
who  enable  others  to  hedge  against  risks 
grease  the  wheels  of  commerce. 

But  these  arguments  are  alMurd  as  a  de- 
fense of  arbitrage  activities  that  usually  in- 
volve trades  with  a  horizon  of  hours  or  even 
minutes.  Information  on  which  firm  wiU  lie 
the  target  of  a  takeover  bid  an  hour  hence 
is  more  privately  profitable  but  socially  use- 
less Just  like  information  on  alx>ut  who  will 
win  next  year's  Kentucky  Derby.  When  the 
program-trading  activities  of  arbitrageurs 
move  the  value  of  the  entire  stock  market 
by  several  percent  within  a  few  hours,  eco- 
nomic risks  are  increased  and  not  decreased. 

Some  memi>ers  of  Congress  have  called 
for  restrictions  on  takeover  bids  in  order  to 
prevent  further  episodes  like  the  Boesky 
affair.  The  merits  of  restricting  takeover 
bids  are  arguable,  but  restricting  them  in 
order  to  civb  insider  trading  abuses  makes 
no  toon  sense  than  stopping  the  sale  of 
Jewels  in  order  to  inhibit  Jewel  thieves. 

Almost  everyone  supports  a  cra^down  on 
insider  trading.  This  is  a  good  idea,  Imt  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  trading  on  inside  information 
leaked  by  a  rnmpany  executive  is  not  very 
different  from  trading  on  information 
gleaned  locally  by  posting  spies  in  corporate 
alrporta.  Both  exploit  the  unwary  public 
and  deter  it  from  trading  and  investing. 

One  poBsIble  solution  to  the  arirftrage  di- 
lemma warrants  further  consideration.  A 
tax  of  one-half  tieroent  on  the  purchase  or 
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sale  of  financial  instruments  would  have 
only  a  netfiglble  effect  on  long-term  invea- 
ton  looking  for  income  and  growth.  But  It 
would  aeverely  and  Justly  burden  those 
turning  over  their  investment  every  hour  in 
response  to  new  informatiim. 

It  would  thus  disoourage  arbitrage  activi- 
ties and  so  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
securities  markets.  And  at  a  time  when  the 
federal  government  desperately  needs  reve- 
nue it  would  raise  up  to  $10  billion  from 
people  who  can  oertaiiily  afford  to  pay. 


SERMONS  OF  PASTOR  RUSSELL 
F.  BLOWERS 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

ornmiAMA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESEHTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indwna.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  ministers  in  Indunapolis  arKi  I  be- 
lieve in  Amerna  is  Russell  F.  Blowers  of  the 
East  9l8t  Street  Christian  Church.  He  just  also 
happens  to  be  my  pastor. 

He  has  given  numerous  sermorw  and 
speeches  whch  are  outstanding,  but  today  I'd 
like  to  draw  your  attentmn  and  the  attentkxi  of 
the  House  to  two  of  them. 

The  first  or>e  deals  with  Mott)er's  Day  and 
"What  is  a  Mother,"  The  second  or>e  he  gave 
last  year  on  MenKxial  Day. 

I  hope  everyone  in  America  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  tiiese  two  firw  presentations. 
What  Is  a  Mothxh? 

Mothers  come  in  various  sizes:  skinny, 
filled-out,  and  "oops!"  They  are  found  ev- 
erywhere: in  maternity  wards,  over  Ironing 
t)oards,  teaching  3-year  olds  "Jesus  Loves 
Me",  up  and  around  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  Is  down  with  the  flu,  champimiing 
causes,  turning  right  out  the  left  lane,  kiss- 
ing where  it  hurts,  perspiring  over  income 
tax  forms,  changing  her  husband's  mind, 
looking  daggers  at  the  umpire  who  has  Just 
called  her  llttie  boy  out  on  strikes,  popping 
com  at  the  school  festival,  on  her  knees 
with  an  open  Bible,  taking  away  privilegea, 
giving  liack  privfleges.  pushing  piano  prac- 
tice, and  sitting  in  a  pew  crying  while  her 
little  girl  Is  being  married. 

Mothers  worry  about  everythinr.  her 
daughter's  first  date,  bike  riding  in  the 
street,  hn-  first  gray  hair,  the  liaby's  fever, 
first  day  at  school,  her  husband's  cholester- 
ol level,  her  first  gray  hair,  her  son's  solo 
drive  in  the  family  car,  report  cards, 
warmed  over  suppers,  abused  children,  her 
first  gray  hair,  and  too  much  sex  and  vio- 
lence on  TV. 

A  Mother  is  happiness  with  tean  in  its 
eyes:  love  with  a  firm  paddle  in  its  hand:  Joy 
watching  Dad  and  the  kids  devour  chicken 
and  noodles;  sacrifice  taking  the  neck  and 
wings  and  leaving  the  breast  and  drum- 
sti^s:  foresight  stashing  away  a  llttie  extra 
for  college;  faith  singing  in  the  diolr,  herd- 
ing primaries,  serving  the  church  dinno', 
keep-up  the  pledge,  making  a  call,  and  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  missionaries. 

Being  a  Mother  is  such  a  demanding  task 
that  God  has  entrusted  it  only  to  femalea. 
There  is  no  experience  so  costly,  so  reward- 
ing, so  aging,  and  so  exciting  ss  being  a 
Mother. 

The  day  can  be  a  fabulous  flop  complete 
with  a  dented  bumpo^,  a  collapsed  cake,  a  6- 
stitch  cut,  an  upset  Iwwl  of  chocolate  ice 
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enam  on  the  nefw  eupat.  duiSiter  emert  • 
log  fran  Um  battuoom  vtth  a  new  bair 
ymi  the  hwrtf*^  i^Mwtwg  home  and 
i  "IVbat  bare  rou  been  dotnc  todayT" 
,  «ta«i  an  to  qolat  at  4M1  Sbady  Rest. 
Dad  to  borne  and  tbe  batba  are  over 
and  the  bonewocfc  done  and  tbe  prayers  are 
^ijt  if^f^^iar  takaa  tbat  one  last  peek  into 
efwy  bed.  and  weinc  tbe  iweet  Innocent 
t^Bm  aaleap.  aaya  guiltily:  "How  could  I 
tasf*  Mnamed  at  ber  today?"  "How  could  I 
bavevankedbimr  ^   ,    ^ 

Ami  fun  of  teith.  bope.  and  love  ahe  looks 
oat  tbe  window  tbiou^  misty  eyes  at  the 
night«ky  and  praya— 
-niankyoa.  Fatber.  tbank  you 
Tat  tbe  privilege  of  being  a  mother. 
By  Tour  graoe  and  wisdom  help  me  to 
l^acb  ttMm  to  love  Too  as  I  da 
In  tbe  Name  of  Tour  Child.  Jesus  Christ, 
laak 
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On  tbe  40tb  annivenary  of  D-Day.  a  Brlt- 
tab  couple  bad  a  plaque  attached  to  the 
grave  of  their  only  son  who  died  to  free  Por- 
tia Bnnpe.  It  reads;  "Into  the  mosaic  of 
vletary.  thto  priceless  piece  was  set." 

Those  ptloelesB  pieoes  of  America's  wars 
wc  reoMmber  "«*  honor  today. 

I  have  lingered  among  tbe  Unes  of  white 
finMM  in  Arlington;  hovered  in  a  plane  over 
tbe  heaffhf¥  of  Noimandy  where  channel 
vliMk  careas  more  croasea;  scanned  aU  6<.000 
wawMiM  etched  in  black  marble  at  the  Viet- 
nam memorial,  knelt  beside  a  battered,  flak- 
ing tomtatone  In  Crown  Hill  to  read  the 
iiMiM.  of  an  Indiana  boy  who  f  eU  in  the  War 
between  the  States. 

I  always  feel  I  am  (m  holy  ground  in  those 
plaoea.  But  then  it's  so  easy  to  forget  these 
irtio  wanted  so  much  to  live.  FcHgetfulneBs 
to  a  national  pastime. 

Televtaion  has  created  in  our  time  a  f  amQ- 
iar  rituaL  A  bomb  ezplodea  in  Lebanon.  An 
air  force  plane  goes  down  in  Newfoundland. 
A  baUon  dollar  house  made  with  hands  dis- 
integrates in  the  Florida  skies.  There  to  the 
temporary  interruption  or  regular  program- 
ming. There  are  weeping  famillea.  the  Presi- 
dent embracing  widows  and  children,  the 
spit  and  pOltoh  mlUtary  contingent  and  the 
flag-draped  caskets.  There  is  the  service 
band  and  Ktonal  Father  Strong  to  Save.  A 
guide  benedktian.  then  fade  out  and  into 
tbe  Ozydol  commercial.  And  it  to  back  to 
notmaL  It  has  always  been  so.  A  Presiden- 
tial produnatlon  tdto  us  to  remonber,  so  in 
May  we  leave  our  lawn  parties,  put  our  33 
pampered  »«<'>ifa««»  sway  tQl  Sunday,  do 
our  memorial  thing,  them  fade  out  into  the 

Is  tbto  all  there  to  to  our  remembering? 
Cant  we  leave  thto  place  after  all  the  orato- 
ry and  tbe  music  and  the  prayers  to  reman- 
ber  more  freouently  these  priceless  pieoes  In 
tbe  great  mosaic  of  freedom? 

I  am  not  here  to  exalt  war.  It  to  a  futOe 
piocf  of  attenvted  problem  solving.  A 
tempoiary  and  extravagant  fix.  War  was 
ben  long  before  Sberman  came  to  that  con- 
chMion.  Ask  any  of  us  soldiers  in  tight  uni- 
forms with  a  flag  in  our  bands.  General 
Patton  may  have  felt  good  standing  over  a 
bloody,  training  battlefield  and  saying. 
"Ckid.  I  love  tt"  but  for  most  of  the  world's 
peoples  who  have  been  terrorised  by  war.  it 
Is  oAr  and  unproductive. 

Nettber  am  I  up  here  to  lecture  humanity 
on  easy  aolatlaiM  to  human  oonfllei.  As  long 
as  man's  heart  to  unredeemed  and  deodtful 
tbcre  win  Indeed  be  wars  and  rumors  of 
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wars.  As  long  as  thto  to  Satan's  turf,  military 
defense  systems  wfll  be  as  Indispensable  as 
police  and  fire  departments.  PoUtlcians, 
Itreachers.  priesU  and  poets  can  turn 
phrases  like  "a  Just  and  lasting  peace"  but 
unUl  tbe  rebellious  human  heart  surrenders 
unconditionally,  to  the  Ood  who  to  love, 
peace  to  only  a  brief  moment  betweoi  wars. 

We  are  here  to  give  thanks  to  the  living 
Ood  for  the  men  and  women  whose  life- 
blood  was  the  costly  grace  that  permitted  us 
to  stand  here  free— the  Ooldbergs.  the 
O'Briens,  the  Smiths  and  Rodriquea'— aU 
those  priceless  pieces,  precious  stones,  set 
into  the  mosak;  of  America. 

Let  us  commend  them  to  Ood.  and  praise 
Trim  that  He  has  given  us  the  love,  and  the 
grace,  to  remember,  today  and  always. 

To  all  those  white  crosses  at  home  and 
abroad,  let  us  say  as  Mark  Twain  inscribed 
on  the  grave  of  hto  Uttle  daughter 

"Warm  summer  sun.  shine  kindly  here; 

Warm  southern  breese.  blow  ll^Uy  here; 

Oreen  sod  above,  lie  light.  Ue  light; 

Oood  night,  dear  heart.  Good  night,  good 
night." 
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or  COLORADO 
IH  TBI  BOUSZ  or  RSPRSSEHTATIVES 
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Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  big 
weekefKl  of  summer.  If  s  time  for  the  pools  to 
open  in  the  parks,  the  clubs  and  the  apart- 
ments. Get  the  boat  out.  dig  out  the  golf 
ckibs,  plant  the  garden.  It's  Memorial  Dayl 

Memorial  Day!  \Jke  so  many  other  holidays 
this  special  day  has  mostly  lost  its  meaning 
and  become  ji»t  another  day  when  we're  off 
from  work,  a  day  for  recreatkNi.  relaxaUon. 
and  time  with  our  families.  All  of  these  activi- 
ties are  good  ways  to  spend  the  day  but  what 
about  the  reason  for  the  "day  off." 

Memorial  Day  is  for  remembering.  Remem- 
bering the  important  contributkxis  of  the  mil- 
lions of  patriotk:  Americans  whose  service  to 
our  country  has  had  a  profourKl  effect  on  his- 
tory. In  the  spring  of  1866,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  our  Natton's  daritest  hours,  memorial  asso- 
ciatkxis  began  to  be  formed  throughout  our  di- 
vided Natton.  The  purpose  of  these  organiza- 
tk>ns  was  to  care  for  the  graves  of  both  Union 
and  Confederate  soWiers. 

On  April  29,  1866,  the  citizens  of  Carbon- 
dale,  IL,  conducted  an  all-day  obserwice.  In- 
cluding a  parade,  a  barbecue,  speeches,  and 
the  decorating  of  graves  of  some  20  Union 
soMnrs.  The  prindple  speaker  on  this  first 
fonnal  "memorial"  oelebratton  was  Gen.  John 
Logan,  the  first  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Arniy  of  the  RepuWfe.  On  May  5,  1886 
northern  criies  began  paying  respect  by  dos- 
ing businesses,  flying  the  flag  at  half-mast  and 
decorating  the  graves  of  fallen  sokSers.  On 
May  5,  1868,  after  2  additnnal  years  of  some 
of  the  btoodiest  and  most  bnital  conflicts  this 
Nation  has  ever  endured.  General  Logan  de- 
ctored  May  30  as  the  oftkaal  day  for  nation- 
wide remembrance  of  our  Nation's  war  dead. 
In  1971,  Congress  changed  the  day  to  the  last 
Monday  in  May. 

The  UnNed  States  has  always  been  a  natton 
that  cares  for  its  warriors  and  this  to  a  tme 
gauge  o(  a  nation's  price  and  strength.  Memo- 


rial Day  to  one  way  we  can  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  and  pride  in  what  America's  soidtors 
have  aoconipMahed  over  more  than  200  years 

of  our  Nation'a  Natory. 

More  than  1  mMon  Americana  have  fallen, 
never  to  rise  agaia  in  the  sendee  of  the  Ihair 
country.  Laf  s  k>ok  at  the  numbers:  American 
revokjtion;  4,000;  War  of  1812;  2.000;  Me)d- 
can  War,  13,000;  OvH  War,  134.000  (Confed- 
erate) 365.000  (Unton);  Spanteh-American 
Ww;  1 1 .000:  Worid  War  1;  1 16.000;  Wortd  War 
II:  405,000;  Korean  conflict:  over  58.000  in 
Southeast  Asto;  post  Vietnam;  11,000;  recent 
attack  on  U.S.S.  Stark  37. 

These  fell  in  onler  to  ensure  the  values  of  a 
civilized  and  free  society,  values  whKh  they 
placed  higher  than  Ihair  own  lives.  It  is  our  re- 
sporaiiiity  to  remember  them  by  further 
strengthening  tt>e  values  for  whfeh  they 
fought;  by  exercteing  the  rights  and  liberlies 
for  wWch  they  died;  and  by  canying  these 
values  into  the  future  for  our  children  and 
grandchiklren. 

Rentembering  and  honoring  our  veterans  to 
not  only  kneeling  before  a  white  martier  to 
plant  a  tiny  flag,  donning  an  oM  uniform  for 
the  annual  parade,  delivering  an  ekjquent 
speech  or  singing  a  stirring  anthem.  While  all 
of  these  are  Important  traditions,  remembering 
to  much  more.  It  to  family  and  morata:  it  to  par- 
ticipation, voting  and  speaking  out  for  our  be- 
liefs: it  to  unchecked  movement  and  unrestrict- 
ed worship  and  voice;  it  to  committing  to  free- 
dom and  peace  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  remembering  ttKMe  wfK>  gave 
their  lives  so  that  we  may  breatti  free,  lef  s  not 
forget  thoee  who  came  back,  many  of  whk^ 
need  our  help  now.  UnHke  rriany  o*her  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  enjoys  the  security  of 
peace  and  freedom.  This  security  dki  not 
come  easily  or  cheaply,  however.  Part  of  the 
cost  has  already  been  paxi  by  Americans  who 
answered  the  call  to  military  duty  when  their 
country  needed  them.  They  sewed  in  nine 
wars  from  the  Revolution  to  Vietnam,  earning 
ttie  special  distinction  "veteran." 

But  another  part  of  freedom's  cost  must 
continue  to  be  paM  k>ng  after  the  guns  of  war 
have  been  silenced.  Thto  debt  to  owed  Ameri- 
ca's veterans. 

Some  need  their  country's  help,  even  as 
tfteir  country  once  needed  theirs,  to  readjust, 
recover  from  wounds,  and  hardships  of  age 
and  Infirmity.  Let  us  reach  out  to  these  veter- 
ans with  the  greatest  possible  compasston 
and  efficiency. 

And  for  those  who  have  no  real  urgent 
needs  and  ask  no  special  thanks,  we  can  best 
pay  tribute  to  ttiem  thto  day  by  recognizing 
what  they  have  achieved  and  joining  them  in 
their  resolve  to  keep  America  strong  and  free. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  saW  in  the  fall  of 
1863:  "It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper 
that  they  shouM  be  solemly,  reverentty,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and 
one  votoe  by  ttie  whole  American  People 


MINIMUM  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
FOR  ALL  WORKERS  ACT 


It  seems  only  appropriate  that  we  remember 
these  people  on  Memorial  Day  with  one  heart 
one  voice,  and  as  one  people. 


HON.  WnUAM  (BILL)  CUY 
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n  THK  House  OP  HKPRSSKirTATIVKS 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  my  dtotin- 
guished  colleague  from  CaNfomia,  Congress- 
man Henry  Waxman,  as  an  original  coapon- 
aor  of  H.R.  2501,  the  Minimum  Health  Bene- 
fits for  All  Workers  Act  I  want  to  commend 
both  Congressman  Waxman  and  Senator  Teo 
Kennedy,  wfv)  today  introduced  a  companion 
measure  in  the  Senate,  for  ttieir  leadership  in 
developing  thto  legisiation 

The  Subcorrmiittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  wtik:h  I  chair,  has  already  begun  to 
lay  out  groundwork  for  a  bipartisan  compre- 
hensive and  k>ng-term  kx>k  at  our  health  care 
delivery  system  and  the  critical  role  played  by 
emptoyer-sponsored  health  plans.  We  will  be 
examining  several  approaches  to  solving  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  exparxi  our  health 
care  system  to  cover  37  millk>n  Amerteans 
wtK)  today  lack  health  insurance.  We  intend  to 
work  ctosely  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards,  chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Austin  Murphy,  who  to  also  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  ttw  bill,  as  well  as  Congressman 
Waxman  and  Senator  Kennedy.  We  also 
intend  to  wori(  in  our  usual  bipartisan  manner. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  woukj 
require  all  employers  to  provMe  a  minimum 
package  of  health  insurance  to  all  full-time 
wortcers  and  ttwir  dependents.  Full-time  work- 
ers woukJ  be  defined  for  thto  purpose  as 
anyone  workir>g  at  least  1 7.5  hours  a  week. 

Of  the  37  million  Americans  wittxxjt  health 
insurance  coverage  in  1964,  nearly  30  millk>n 
were  workers  or  spouses  and  depertdents  of 
workers.  Two-ttwds  of  these  families  had  at 
least  orw  person  in  the  famHy  working  17.5 
hours  or  mors  for  ttie  same  emptoyer.  Al- 
ttKNjgh  the  provtoions  of  the  bill  as  written  will 
go  a  UxiQ  way  toward  ck)sing  the  insurance 
gap  for  ttie  working  uninsured,  ttie  t>ill  does 
not  address  the  prot>lem  of  the  part-time 
worker  wtio  may  have  several  iot>s,  none  of 
wliich  involve  at  least  17.5  hours  of  work.  A 
number  of  approaches  have  been  discussed 
to  deal  with  ttiis  question  as  well  as  tfie  wtioie 
iaaue  of  part-time  wortiers  and  access  to 
health  insurance.  We  wouki  appreciate  any 
input  on  how  best  to  structure  a  system  that 
provides  the  necessary  access  for  workers 
but  limits  the  burden  for  empkjyers. 

I  am  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  debate  will  be 
heard  about  wfiat  to  ttie  appropriate  minimum 
benefit  package  tttat  all  empki^ers  shouU  be 
required  to  provMe.  The  bill  takes  one  ap- 
proach—obvkwsiy  there  are  many  other  types 
of  packages  that  oouM  be  developed.  As  the 
discusston  unfbkte,  we  shouM  not  kwe  sight 
of  the  fact  ttiat  thto  to  a  package  that  to  sup- 
poeed  to  be  "bara-bones"— just  the  core  cov- 
erages. Although  emptoyers  are  strongly  erv 
oouraged  to  provfcle  more  than  ttie  minimum 
and  today  many  do,  if  Congress  mandates 
that  every  emptoyar  provide  a  plan,  ttte  coat 
of  that  plan  muat  be  rsMongbla  and  cannot 
contain  every  aarvicea  or  coverage  that  might 
oe  aesnoie. 
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The  bil  recognizes  that  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  tttat  many  smaH  empkiyers  face  in 
offering  Ileal  III  insurance  to  cost  Currently 
emptoyer-sponsored  health  insurance  to 
sinriply  not  affordable  for  many  smaN  buainaaa- 
es.  Many  smaH  businesses  are  marginal:  ttiey 
have  a  short  life  span  and  tow  profitability.  In- 
surance costs  small  businesses  anyvrhere 
from  20  to  40  percent  more  than  large  busi- 
ness. These  coste  frequentty  reflect  adminis- 
trative cfiarges  for  overtiaad,  marketing,  and 
medical  undenvriting.  In  addition,  small  busi- 
nesses must  buy  insurance;  It  to  neither  feasi- 
ble nor  pnjdent  for  ttiem  to  self-insure.  And 
ttie  insurance  contracts  ttiey  buy  are  subject 
to  State  mandated  benefit  lawrs  that  also  add 
tottiecosL 

At  ttie  same  time  that  ttie  bW  imposes  a  re- 
quirement on  all  emptoyers  to  proviide  a  health 
plan,  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  thto  require- 
ment down  for  small  emptoyers,  the  bill  wouM 
establish  a  series  of  regional  group  healtti 
plans.  Under  these  plans,  several  competitive- 
ly selected  health  insurers  woukl  offer  pack- 
ages that  complied  with  the  minimum  benefit 
requirement  and  well  as  more  generous  pack- 
ages. Each  insurer  woukj  l>e  required  to  offer 
t>oth  a  managed  care  plan  and  an  Indemnity 
plan.  Small  businesses  couM  buy  Insurance 
from  ttiese  group  health  plans  at  a  tower  cost 
ttian  to  currentty  avaiable  because,  among 
ottier  tilings,  administrative  savings  couki  be 
realized,  the  size  of  ttie  pool  wouto  make  It 
feasUe  to  negotiate  substantial  provider  dis- 
counts, state  mandates  wouki  not  apply  to  ttie 
plans,  and  no  medk^  underwriting  vrauki  be 
altowed. 

In  addition  to  the  group  plan  structure  pro- 
posed in  ttie  bill,  several  alternative  methods 
are  being  discussed  to  Implement  ttito  type  of 
arrangement  We  wouki  like  comments  on 
how  best  to  structure  ttie  group  health  ar- 
rangement for  small  emptoyers  in  order  to 
assure  ttie  most  efftoient  and  effective  system 
wtiUe  at  ttie  same  time  keeping  the  cost  of  ttie 
plan  as  tow  as  possible. 

Finally,  ttie  overall  goal  of  ttie  bill  to  to 
broaden  access  to  affordat)le  health  care.  In 
so  doing,  we  do  not  want  to  disrupt  unduly  ttie 
existing  plans  of  emptoyers,  provided  ttiat  ttie 
plans  are  in  fact  delivering  good  medtoal  cov- 
erage. Therefore,  the  biH  permits  the  use  of 
the  concept  of  actuarial  equivalence  to  dem- 
onstrate ttiat  the  minimum  package  to  being 
provkled.  Frankly,  I  realize  ttiere  are  problems 
in  trying  to  define  what  to  an  actajarially  equiv- 
alent plan.  I  recognize  it  will  t>e  difficult  for  ac- 
tuaries to  establish  ttie  necessary  procedures 
to  demonstrate  actuarial  equivalence.  We 
wouhj  like  more  Information  as  to  how  ttito 
can  be  done  and  wliettier  there  are  any  ottier 
approacfies  we  might  conskler  to  reach  our 
g(Ml  of  broad  coverage  wittwut  seriously  dis- 
turbing existing  health  plans. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  constoers  ttie  bill  and  the 
broader  question  of  access  to  affordatiie 
health  insurance,  we  will  be  focusing  on  sev- 
eral key  issues. 

First  we  are  examining  ttie  problems  of  ttie 
uninsured:  wtio  ttiey  are,  wtiy  ttiey  have  no 
coverage,  and  how  best  to  assure  access  to 
affordable  coverage. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  about  ttie  effect 
of  State-mandated  benefit  laws  on  the  growtti 
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of  emptoyer-sponsored  health  plana.  Part  of 
our  focus  will  be  on  ttie  effect  of  the  preamp- 
tion  of  State  laws  under  ttie  Empkiyee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA]. 
Despite  ERISA's  broad  preemption  tanguage 
and  the  intention  of  ito  drafters  to  preckide 
ttie  Stetes  from  regulating  emptayee  benefit 
plans  generally,  the  Supreme  Court  has  inter- 
preted ERISA  to  predude  State  regutotion 
only  if  the  plan  to  self-funded.  Tlius  Stales  can 
and  do  regutote  contracts  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  emptoyee  benefit  plans.  Higher 
costo  for  some  ptans  and  confusion  for  all 
plans  has  resulted. 

Third,  we  are  concerned  about  how  best  to 
reduce  ttie  necessary  coste  of  required  group 
healtti  coverage  on  small  emptoyers.  We  wM 
continue  to  refine  ttie  concept  of  regional 
group  healtti  plans  as  well  as  consider  aKar- 
native  mechanisms  for  bringing  down  the  coet 
of  compliance  for  smaH  emptoyers. 

Fourth,  we  must  begin  to  exptore  sototions 
to  ttie  growing  crisis  concerning  emptoyer- 
sponsored  retiree  health  plans.  Although  the 
bill  irrtroduced  today  does  not  address  that 
issue,  retiree  health  plans  wHI  be  an  important 
part  of  the  overall  health  policy  debate. 

For  several  months,  ttie  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Lalxx-fwlanagement  Relations 
has  been  discussing  all  of  ttiese  issues  within 
the  framework  of  a  health  policy  working 
group.  The  group  was  put  together  by  our  dto- 
tingutohed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Sena- 
tor John  Heinz,  and  I  as  an  outgrowtti  of  our 
joint  efforte  in  ttie  penston  area  In  addition  to 
majority  and  minority  congressionat  staff  of 
botti  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  group 
consiste  of  private  sector  individuato  repre- 
senting ttie  divergent  views  of  large  and  small 
buisness,  organized  labor,  retiree  groups,  ttie 
insurance  industry,  healtti  policy  analysts,  and 
the  Financiat  Accounting  Standards  Board. 
These  people  ttave  participated  in  ttie  working 
group  as  concerned  citizens,  and  do  not  nec- 
essarily speak  for  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. The  group  has  also  t>een  fortunate  to 
have  been  able  to  draw  upon  experts  from  ttie 
executive  branch  representing  the  Depart- 
mente  of  Healtti  and  Human  Servtoes,  Labor, 
and  Treasury,  as  wen  as  ttie  Small  Business 
Administration.  Senator  Heinz'  staff  and  my 
subcommittee  staff  have  prepared  a  series  of 
working  papers  and  are  In  ttie  process  of  de- 
vetoping  a  comprehensive  concept  paper 
summarizing  ttie  recommendations  of  the 
group  ttiat  will  touch  on  each  of  the  areas 
klentified  above.  We  expect  to  have  both  the 
working  papers  and  recommendations  aval- 
able  tor  distribution  and  discussion  by  early 
July. 

H.R.  2501  shouM  be  viewed  as  a  beginning. 
As  Congress  considers  ttie  critical  tosue  of 
how  to  assure  universal  access  to  affordatile 
health  care,  many  ottier  helpful  proposato  «vW 
emerge.  Although  we  still  have  «rark  to  do  in 
refining  ite  provistons,  ttie  introduction  of  thto 
bill  to  an  important  step  fonvard.  I  applaud 
Senator  Kennedy  for  hto  leadersfiip  and  I  took 
fonvard  to  working  «vitti  aU  intereatad  parties 
to  improve  upon  ttie  bin  and  to  wori(  toward  Ha 
mat  til  WW  It. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"RKPORMKD  TAX  COULD 
BACXSUDB" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


'ATIVB 


VK  TBB  HOU8B  OT 

Thundaw,  May  21. 1987 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  SpMiw.  I  wouU  Iw  to  call 
your  MlHiion  to  a  nom*  artlde.  "Retomwd 
TCK  CouU  BwkaM*,"  by  Louto  RukayMr.  Mr. 
RutoyMT  atodMniy  npWna  ttwt  the  Tax 
Rdbrm  Act  of  1988  has  not  prowad  to  tM  as 
(oay  aa  originaly  plantwd.  Both  Mr.  Rukeyaar 
«id  Mortfenar  M.  Capln.  ComniBaianar  of  In- 
tvntf  Rawanua  undar  Praaidanta  John  Kenne- 
dy and  Lyndon  Johnaon.  concur  that  the  Tax 
Rafonn  Ad  of  1988  haa  brought  many  prob- 
lama  wNh  Na  soMtona.  Both  envision  a  fakjre 
in  the  iMmato  goals  set  originaKy  in  the  act  a 
2B^mtm*  top  tax  rata  for  indMduals-toy 
1988  and  a  cutback  In  the  number  of  loop- 
hotaa  md  daductiona  that  taxpayers  may 


Jual  last  weak.  Ljlovd  Bentsen,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Conmittae,  was  quoted 
in  the  Wtf  Street  Journal  aa  saying  that  "the 
tax  lalaa  we  stN  on  the  table  *  *  [and] 
nothing  ia  off  IraNa."  Speaker  Jm  Wright  has 
tfeo  fuflOTt**'*  ttt*  M"!*-  We  do  not  need 
taxaa  increased  Taxpayers  already  ante  up 
too  much,  and  gat  too  little  from  it  The  prob- 
lem ia  that  there  haa  not  been  enough 
■Yafomi"  m  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  I  vocif- 
araualy  baleve  that  wa  need  more  tax  reform. 
Recanlly.  I  Moduoed  KR.  Ill  wMch  wouM 
«nend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Act  of 
1964  making  a  flat  rate  tax  of  10  percent  for 
al  IndMduai  earned  Income.  While  the  re- 
duced tax  ratea  m  the  1986  Tax  Act  went  in 
the  rigfit  dbecion,  the  increased  burden  on 
businesa.  the  elmkwlton  of  many  savings  In- 
oanHves,  and  reduced  incentives  for  capital 
tomnation  moved  the  Tax  Code  further  away 
from  rsform  and  toward  a  more  complex,  inef- 
Ikdanl.  and  inequitable  code.  A  biH  is  thus 
needed  to  give  guktance  to  thoae  who  tnjiy 
wish  to  refomi  the  code  and  eetabHsh  a  code 
whtahdoea  not  give  Kp  seonoe  to  the  Prast- 
danfa  goats  of  "Wmaea.  growth,  and  simplici- 
ty," but  actually  acHaves  theee  goals.  This  ar- 
tkda.  whki)  fbiows.  raiaes  these  fears.  I 
afeongly  urge  my  coleaguae  to  read,  "Re- 
fomied  Tax  CouM  Backside." 
[Fran  the  Chicaco  Trllnine.  Jan.  37. 19871 

RiFuaMMB  Tax  Couut  BAcgsi.iim 
Haw  ToBK— Wboopai  If  there  was  one 
tasoe  that  united  the  entire  Waabbigton  es- 
tatoiialBBcat— (ran  Reagan  to  Rostenkow- 
iki— lait  year.  It  was  the  drive  for  what  they 
called  "tax  reform."  Now,  with  the  highly 
tooted  new  law  in  idaoe  leas  than  a  month, 
the  IsBiie  threatens  to  degenerate  Into  what 
we  Bsay  have  to  start  calling.  .  .Taxacam. 

Both  rides  of  the  alleged  great  Iwrgain. 
lower  rates  versus  closing  "loopholeB."  are 
In  trouble.  The  most  «n«'»*««w»**  threat. 
ttMMWh.  to  to  the  Uirs  chief  aeDlng  point: 
The  n  percent  top  tax  rate  on  income. 

No  less  than  an  anthority  than  Mortimer 
M.  CapUn.  coaamlsslaoer  of  internal  revenue 
imdar  Presidents  John  Kennedy  and 
I^ndon  Johnaon.  trsiffesnil  In  an  interview 
that  the  prospects  of  that  benefit  l>eing  de- 
liverad  as  pnorised  in  1988  "are  getting  sha- 
kJarandahaUer." 


CapUn.  who  said  that  such  reneginc  by 
Congress  would  "undercut"  the  pionlae  of 
the  1986  law.  noted  recent  weaaling  on  the 
38  percent  rate  by  the  two  moat  powerful 
Democrats  in  the  House:  ^leaker  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas  and  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  of  Illinois. 
Both  have  suggested  coyly  that  the  38J  per- 
cent "transition"  top  In  effect  this  year 
might  have  to  be  extended.  By  pure  coinci- 
dence, of  course,  that  was  the  rate  favored 
in  1986  by  the  tax-happy  House— and  reject- 
ed by  the  WhlU  House  and  Senate. 

Other  parts  of  the  supposed  bargain  also 
aeem  to  be  in  deep  trouble:  some,  deservedly 
so.  Legislators  are  bracing,  for  example,  to 
■ee  how  much  outcry  they  get  from  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  over  what  may  be  the  most 
grotesque  l)OOkkeepln«  nightmare  In  the 
law:  The  80  percent  limit  on  deductions  for 
tMisiness  meals  and  entertainment. 

As  CiM»lln  put  It  to  me:  "This  is  a  very 
cnnpUcated  way  of  doing  what  they  want  to 
do.  It  doesn't  hit  Just  the  fat  cats.  It  creates 
tranendous  problems  for  the  little  guy  out 
there  In  the  streets,  trying  to  earn  a  living 
as.  say.  a  salesman." 

Business  travelers  typically  put  hotel  bills 
in  one  category,  for  example.  Now,  they  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  to  break  out  the 
meals  separately,  and  then  do  arithmetic  on 
the  result 

Congressmen  are  l>eginnlng  to  hear  stiff 
complaints  from  ordinary  voters  on  that  one 
and  also  are  being  flooded  with  objections 
concerning  the  ex  pott  facto  rules  disallow- 
ing large  parts  of  promised  writeoffs  on  real 
estate  and  similar  limited  partnerships. 

Tboee  who  believed  the  stories  that  this 
law  would  be  set  in  concrete  should  be 
aware  that  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Uoyd  Bentsen.  a  Texas 
Democrat,  has  indicated  [In  a  letter  to  140 
Texas  real  estate  executives]  that  he  in- 
tends to  seek  changes  in  the  new  rules  retro- 
actively attacking  the  so-called  passive 
losses  on  partnership  investments. 

The  pollUcal  appeal  of  "tax  reform"  was 
that  it  would  bring  fairness  and  simplicity 
to  a  ccmvoluted  code.  Instead,  the  realiza- 
tion is  growing  that  many  ordinary  citizens 
are  being  treated  woefully  unfairly  and  that 
the  law  is  more  complicated  than  ever. 

Meanwhfle,  though,  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  38  percent  top  that's  supposed  to  srrive 
in  1988.  This  could  turn  out  to  be  the  litmus 
test  of  whether  the  new  law  was  a  conven- 
tionally oversold  tax  revision  or  scnnethlng 
more  shameful,  Taxscam— a  scandal  that,  in 
its  impact  on  the  average  American's  pock- 
etbook.  could  make  Abscam  and  Iranscam 
look  like  nickel  poker. 


May  21,  1987 

In  fad.  the  PreahJent  boasted,  that  the  aur- 
raptHtoua  aki  waa  hia  own  ktoa. 

The  PreaUent  and  Na  aupportars  wouU 
have  the  American  peopte  beleve  that  there 
waa  nothing  Wegal  about  thia  private  fundtog 
of  American  foreign  potcy.  Now,  after  months 
of  dandestkw  machinattona,  they  are  pnMd  of 
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'REAOAN  CLAIMS  INNOCENCE 
BY  PLEADING  GUILT" 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCALirOBinA 
ni  THX  HOT7SK  Of  REPRBSERTATIVBS 

Thursday .  May  21, 1987 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  adminiatratnn's  explanatton  of  its  ac- 
tnna  in  the  IrarvContra  scandal  was  radk»lly 
altered  last  week. 

After  months  of  vigorous  deniala,  the  Presi- 
dent une)q>ectadly  announced  that  he  had.  m 
fad.  known  of  the  secret,  private  funding  of 
akl  to  Ihe  Nk»raguan  Conlraa  notwithstandkig 
oongrMannal  adton  restricting  that  akL 


The  dupldty  of  this  strategy  is  self-apper- 
ent  If  there  waa  nothing  Illegal,  why  was  the 
sottdtatton  of  foreign  contributtona  and  the 
channeing  of  private  funda  an  canted  on  in 
secret? 

If  theee  adkxw  by  the  Prasktonfs  staff 
were  not  restricted  by  law.  why  not  condud 
them  openly  and  Inform  the  press,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  of  their  deci- 
sions? Why  all  the  code  names,  and  secret 
trips  to  Chinese  groceries,  and  shredded  doc- 
uments? 

If  they  were  proud  of  their  adkxn,  why  the 
months  of  denials  of  any  knowledge  or  In- 
volvement? 

All  the  Presktont's  men  obvtously  believe 
that  by  pleading  guilty  to  involvement  in  the 
Iran-Contra  activity,  they  sktestep  the  nagging 
questkin  of  whether,  and  when,  the  Presklent 
knew:  he  knew  all  along.  He  thought  it  up. 

But  that  Is  not  the  key  questton  In  this  very 
disturbing  and  constitutxxwily  expkMive  case. 
The  Issue  is  the  ctrcumventxxi  of  tfie  constltu- 
ttonal  exptosive  case.  The  Issue  Is  the  drcum- 
ventwn  of  the  constHuttonal  proceaa,  the 
sidestepping  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  and  the  undermining  of  offkaal  polwy 
and  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  whk:h 
comes  of  dealing  with  terrorists  and  using  the 
proceeds  to  finance  private  wars. 

Two  cohjmns  in  this  week's  New  Yorit 
Times  focus  on  the  history  of  the  Presktonfs 
denials,  and  the  dramatk:  impad  of  hia  con- 
fesston  on  the  entire  scandal.  They  deserve 
the  attention  of  ail  Members  of  the  House. 

The  cdumns  fbltow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30, 1987] 

Rxaoam'b  CoimtA-Aio  Liiik:  New  Shift 

(By  Joel  Brinkley) 

WASBnoTOH,  May  18.— President  Reagan's 
new  assertion  that  he  was  "very  definitely 
involved"  in  the  covert  program  to  aid  the 
Nlcaraguan  rel>els  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
string  of  White  House  reversals  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

I^>r  the  last  several  months  Mr.  Reagan 
and  his  aides  have  professed  to  know  little 
about  the  private  aid  to  the  reliels,  known 
as  contras.  "I  had  no  detailed  information." 
Mr.  Reagan  said  when  asked  about  covert 
military  aid  to  the  contras  Just  two  weeks 
ago. 

Since  then.  Congressional  testimony  has 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Reagan  knew  far 
more  than  he  had  lieen  saying,  and  on 
Friday  Mr.  Reagan  did  an  about-face.  "I've 
Icnown  what's  going  on  there,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  quite  a  long  time  now,  a  matter  of 
years,"  he  said,  adding  Uiat  private  aid  to 
the  contras  "was  my  Idea  to  tM«in  with." 

A  study  of  the  record  shows  that  during 
most  of  the  period  starting  In  1984  when 
Oovemment  assistance  to  the  contras  was 
restricted  the  White  House  issued  unambig- 
uous denials  of  any  involvement,  almost 
always  accompanied  by  promises  that  the 
President  and  hia  aides  were  carefully  abid- 
ing by  the  letter  and  the  qdrit  of  the  law. 


ACtlOHB  CALLED  LMUL 

But  each  time  evidence  has  lieen  present- 
ed showing  that  the  Administration  had  In 
fad  l>een  aiding  the  contras  in  one  manner 
or  another,  the  White  House  has  shifted  its 
ground,  saying  it  was  perfectly  legaL 

The  latest  reversal  of  the  White  House  po- 
sition has  effectively  short-circuited  a  cen- 
tral theme  of  Investigation  In  the  special 
Congressional  Iran-contra  hearings  that 
began  early  this  month  and  resume  on 
Tuesday. 

Behind  almost  every  line  of  Inquiry  at  the 
hearings  so  far  has  been  the  general  ques- 
tion: What  did  the  President  know,  and 
when  did  he  know  it?  Now  Mr.  Reagan  has 
said,  in  effect,  that  he  knew  all  about  it 
from  the  very  outset. 

That  development  is  likely  to  make  any 
further  questioning  on  this  theme  anti-cli- 
matic. 

FOCUS  SHIFTS  TO  PBOSBCUTOH 

Mr.  Reagan's  assertion  that  he  did  not  vio- 
late the  law,  even  though  he  waa  heavily  in- 
volved, because  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
him.  also  moves  the  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion away  from  the  public  hearings,  where 
the  piupose  is  to  find  out  what  happened, 
to  the  q>eclal  prosecutor,  whose  Job  Is  to  de- 
termine if  the  actions  were  legal. 

Through  1984  and  most  of  198S,  the  Ad- 
ministration steadfastly  denied  any  involve- 
ment with  programs  to  aid  the  contras.  A 
statement  by  John  Hughes,  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  in  late  1984  was  typl- 
caL  He  said  private  individuals  were  entitled 
to  help  the  contras  If  they  wanted,  but  he 
added:  "Obviously  there  was  consideration 
of  options  or  alternatives  in  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  decision  was  taken  not  to  play 
an  active  role  in  soliciting  either  private 
funding  or  third-country  support.  And  the 
fad  is,  the  United  States  has  not  done 
that." 

The  Administration  maintained  that  posi- 
tion imUl  August  1985,  when  news  reports 
showed  that  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  had 
tteen  directly  involved  in  raising  money  for 
the  contras  and  offering  them  tactical  as- 
sistanoe  diulng  the  period  when  Govern- 
ment assistance  was  the  most  severely  re- 
stricted. 

Then  the  White  House  did  Its  first  about- 
face.  Larry  Speakes,  the  White  House 
spokesman  at  that  time,  said:  "The  Presi- 
dent was  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
lationship between  V&C.  members  and 
meml>ers  of  the  democratic  resistance 
group,  and  he  has  l>een  aware  all  along." 
Asked  atwut  that  then,  the  President  said: 
"We're  not  violating  any  laws." 

LIRK  TO  FLANK  DKinXD 

The  issue  came  back  to  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  again  last  Octol>er,  when 
one  of  the  private  contra  sun^ly  planes 
managed  by  Colonel  North  and  Richard  V. 
Seoord  crashed  inside  Nicaragua.  Then,  offi- 
cials from  almost  every  branch  of  Govern- 
ment went  to  great  lengths  to  deny  any 
Government  connection  to  the  plane. 

"Abaolutely  not."  Mr.  Reagan  said  when 
asked  If  there  was  any  United  States  in- 
volvement "WhQe  they're  American  dtl- 
zens"  on  the  plane,  he  said,  "thne  is  no 
Government  ccmnection  with  it  at  alL" 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  President  used 
the  argument  that  the  White  House  main- 
tained unto  Mr.  Reagan  changed  his  stance 
again  on  Friday.  "We've  l>een  aware  that 
there  are  private  groups  aiul  private  dtiaens 
that  have  t>een  trying  to  help  the  contras." 
he  sakl.  "but  we  did  not  know  the  exad  par- 
tieulais  of  what  they're  doing." 
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But  on  Friday,  Mr.  Reagan  said  "I  was 
kept  briefed"  on  the  private  aid  program, 
adding,  "It  was  my  idea." 

OIVBBSIOa  OF  FBOriTS 

Today  both  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional officials  said  the  new  White  House 
position  does  leave  one  area  where  the  facts 
remain  unresolved:  the  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Reagan  was  aware  that  profits  from  the 
Iran  arms  sales  were  among  the  funds  that 
went  to  the  contras.  Mr.  Reagan  continues 
to  maintain  that  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Secord.  the  former  Air  Force  major 
general  who  was  the  chief  operative  liehind 
Iwth  the  Iran  arms  sales  and  the  contra 
supply  network,  said  two  weeks  ago  that 
only  $3.5  million  from  the  Iran  arms  sales 
was  diverted  to  the  contras. 

Many  members  of  the  Congressional  In- 
vestigating committees  have  said  they  are 
less  concerned  by  the  diversion  than  by  the 
larger  ptdure:  that  the  Administraticm  set 
up  an  elaborate,  foreign  policy  apparatus  to 
carry  out  covert  programs  that  the  Congress 
was  imwilllng  to  accept. 

But  from  the  moment  the  Iran-contra 
arms  deals  swelled  from  a  problem  to  a 
scandal  last  November,  Mr  Reagan  has 
pinned  his  defense  on  not  knowing  about 
the  diversion.  That  promoted  the  diversion 
issue  to  one  of  great  significance. 

RXAOAll  lOaiTKS  A  COWSTITUTIOKAL  CBISIS 

(By  Laurence  H.  Tril>e) 

After  President's  Reagan's  former  nation- 
al security  adviser,  Robert  C.  McFarlane, 
testified  that  he  had  briefed  the  President 
"doeens"  of  times  about  the  steps  that  he 
and  various  aides  were  taking  to  raise  funds 
for  the  contras'  military  operations,  the 
White  House  defense  began  edging  away 
from  the  Increasingly  implausllde  "factual" 
claim  of  no  Presidential  Involvement  and 
toward  an  even  more  troubling  legal  claim 
of  Presidential  Immunity. 

This  latest  position  continues  to  hold  that 
the  President  played  no  role  in  diverting 
profits  from  the  Iran  arms  sale  to  the  con- 
tras—a  claim  that  remains  to  be  explored  In 
further  hearings. 

But  the  White  House  also  insists  that 
however  active  a  role  the  President  played 
in  efforts  to  encourage  private  and  foreign 
assistance  to  the  contras  fltun  sources  out- 
side the  Iranian  arms  deal,  no  law  passed  by 
Congress  either  attempted  to,  or  could,  re- 
strid  his  freedom  to  deploy  hia  own  office, 
or  the  offices  of  his  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, to  obtain  third-party  support  for  the 
contras. 

This  was  not  the  Administration's  ex- 
pressed understanding  of  the  Boland 
Amendment  of  Octot>er  1984  when  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  Langhome  A.  Motley,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee shortly  after  Saudi  Arabia's  King 
Fahd  had  met  with  President  Reagan  and 
doubled  the  Saudis'  clandestine  aid  to  the 
ccmtras.  to  $3  million  a  month. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  MoUey  testified  that  so- 
lidtlng  aid  frtmi  third  countriea  would  vio- 
late the  amendment's  prohibition  against 
"dired  or  indlred"  support  for  the  contras. 
The  Administration  was  right  then;  It  is 
wrong  now. 

First,  the  Boland  amendment  liais  sup- 
port for  the  contras  drawn  from  any  "funds 
available  to  *  *  *  any  *  *  *  agency  or  entity 
of  the  United  States  involved  in  intelligence 
acUvitiea." 

This  amendment's  legislative  history 
makes  clear  that  this  indudw  Government 
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revenues  devoted  to  paying  the  salarlfa  and 
expenses  of  intdligenoe  operatives  when- 
ever their  actions  such  aa  the  soUeltatkm 
of  contrflMtiona— "would  have  the  etfed  of 
supporting"  the  contras  "dtreetly  or  indi- 
recUy,"  in  the  amendment's  words. 

Second,  even  if  the  ooste  of  paying  agents 
were  not  covered,  the  funds  that  audi 
agents  raised  were  indirectly  made  "avaO- 
able  to"  agendas  that  became  "involved  in 
Intelligence  acUvitles."  as  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  had  certainly  l>eoome  by 
1986. 

Having  covertly  turned  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  into  an  operational  intelligence 
unit  in  order  to  sidestep  Oongresskmal  re- 
strictions on,  and  oversight  of,  the  Coitral 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  White  House 
cannot  now  Invoke  the  view  held  by  Con- 
gress, the  Tower  Commission  and  many 
others  that  the  Nj8.C.  was  not  intfndwi  to 
serve  as  an  intelligence  agoicy. 

That  the  fimds  obtained  from  '^mfstir 
and  foreign  sources  circumvented  agency 
coffers  and  may  have  gone  straight  into  the 
contras'  hands  cannot  obscure  their  avail- 
ability for  Intelligence  agency  purpoaea  and 
projects. 

Third,  it  is  irrelevant  whether  the  Presi- 
dential office  is  deemed  an  "entity  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties," because  the  Prealdent— if  his  lateet 
"recollections"  are  accepted— dther  encour- 
aged entities  involved  in  intelligence  to  cir- 
cumvent the  amendment  of,  at  the  very 
least,  did  not  "take  C^are  that  the  Laws  l>e 
faithfully  executed"  by  such  entitles,  as  Ar- 
ticle n.  Section  3  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

In  other  words,  if  the  puppets  are  subjed 
to  the  law  and  violate  it,  the  puppet  master 
cannot  escape  accountatrflity. 

Therein  lies  what  appears  to  l>e  the  most 
serious  breach  of  duty  by  the  President  a 
breach  that  may  well  entail  an  impeachable 
abuse  of  power,  however  politically  unlikely 
Impeachment  of  this  affable  officeholder 
may  t>e. 

The  Constitution  is.  after  all.  indifferent 
to  popularity  and  blind  to  personality.  Tet. 
stripped  of  its  technical  camouflage  the 
latest  White  House  position  ultimately  re- 
duces to  the  claim  that  this  President.  l>eing 
somehow  outside  the  Government,  is  above 
the  law. 

Our  entire  constitutional  system— not  to 
mention  common  sense— rel>els  at  any  such 
notion. 

The  carefully  crafted  requirement  of  Arti- 
cle I.  section  9,  that  all  funds  raised  by  the 
Government  or  its  agenta  must  enter  and 
leave  the  federal  treasury,  and  must  do  ao 
only  pursuant  to  laws  paased  by  Congress, 
would  l>e  rendered  utterly  meaningtess  if 
the  President,  seeing  himself  not  as  an 
agent  of  the  Government  but  as  an  outsider, 
could  preside  freely  over  the  creatlan  of  a 
shadow  treasury  designed  to  aid  his  shadow 
intelligenoe  network  in  pursuit  of  his  ml- 
vateachemea. 

Congress's  control  over  the  purse  would 
l>e  rendered  a  nullity  if  the  Preaident'a 
pocket  could  conceal  a  slush  fund  dedicated 
to  purpoaes  and  projects  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  on  an 
antigovemment  platform,  pundits  smQed. 
When  incumbent  Present  Reagan  was  re- 
elected on  such  a  platform,  political  acten- 
Usts  were  pualed.  But  when  the  President's 
status  as  a  perpetually  t>emused  and  patrlot- 
ic  outaider  is  transformed  from  a  political 
stance  Into  a  shield  against  the  rule  of  law. 
a  constitutional  criais  is  at  hand. 
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AOnVO  IN  AMERICA 
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HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

ni  ram  boosb  or  vMnrnMEKiAimB 
Ihundaw.  Mai/ 21, 1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  SpMlur.  I  am  «An«- 
MmforVw  RBORD  an  moalant  «nicto  antt- 
tad  "Con*)0  of  Ag*"  mm  HMNhcw*  Forum 
f^i^lf'fc^  TNt  WiCto  ■!]!>■■■■■  ttw  Mriout 
preWOTM  ow  ooumiy  «■  b*  fMina  *n  ttw  next 

oMikiy  M  AiMrica  gate  oUar.  and  providas 

auaaaallona  for  Chang*- 
Kay  to  Ma  ««ci*  ia  ttw  ttwory  that  wa  need 

mora  attamion  toouaad  on  iaauaa  raMing  to 
long  tarm  hatfVt  car*.  Tba  ailide  nolaa,  for 
aavivta.  that  "Tha  pao*  and  itiyltm  and  ec- 
ononrica  ol  a  hoapNal  ara  Iwywl  to  paopte 
widar  SO"  Mid  mat  hoapttaia  are  "tbuctured 
to  dart  «M)  acula.  hfactfoua  dtoaaaaa  *  * 
wHch  ara  not  ttw  dtoaMoa  of  ttw  oU." 

Mr.  Opartwr.  tNa  artda  ia  aapwdaHy  timely 
M  «w  Houaa  piaparaa  to  conaidar  the  cata- 
tkopl*:  haMh  legiaMton  recently  reported 
tam  tha  Waya  and  Meana  CommMee.  K 
ahowa  that  we  need  to  tocua  on  the  problems 
tha  akMy  in  America  w«  be  tadng  m  the 
naxt  canluiy.  i  urga  my  ootoaguo»  to  road  the 
article  caraMy. 

OOKDNOr  Aoi 
(By  Joe  Fowler) 
Age  taootnlncof  ace-  llore  Amerteaas  are 
Urtiw  kHwer.  And  tbey  are  spendtng  those 
extra  yean  happier,  healthier,  and  wealthi- 
er. 

Vtew  who  study  history  cloaely  have 
iiilTrt  belnc  overwhdmed  at  some  point  In 
their  career  liy  the  power  of  the  Marxist 
e*mifn  that  history  is  driven  by  economics. 
rvm  who  pursue  It  furtho'  can  f  aU  to  l>e 
stmmed  by  the  reallatlon  that  economics  is 
tout  a  small  pert  of  the  much  larger  history- 
drtving  engine  of  demographic  change. 

Individuals  make  a  profound  difference  in 
the  acute  phases  of  history.  It  is  unlikely 
ttimt  France  and  Oermany  would  have  con- 
querad  Europe  without  Napoleon  and 
Hitler,  that  Spain  would  have  conquered 
the  Astecs  without  Cortes,  or  Ptolemy 
become  Pharaoh  without  Alexander.  But 
the  teoed  sweep  of  history,  the  stage  that 
brtnci  »»th  these  leaders,  has  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  the  population  at  large— 
who  they  are,  how  old.  how  educated,  how 
ridx.  how  satisUeG.  how  healthy. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  such  a  great  de- 
mographic change.  It  is  frightening.  Init  on 
one  level  reassuring,  since  parts  of  it  can  be 
pretttcted  mu^  more  clearly  than  anything 
else  in  the  future.  The  cohorts  that  wHl 
toeeame  elders  in  the  next  M  years  are  not 
projeetlans.  They  are  living  people.  As  they 
age.  America  win  age. 

America  expresses  Itself  in  its  papular  cul- 
tme-end  the  signs  indicate  that  agtaig  is 
"in."  l>Ti***^  the  avalanche  of  articles  on 
aging  in  the  pest  two  years.  JOan  Collins  in 
her  late  fifttas  being  voted  sexiest  woman  in 
Amertea  tai  a  Reeder's  Digest  pdU.  the  suc- 
ccas  ol  "DyiMsty."  the  sudden  rise  of  walk- 
taw  as  the  "in"  fltneas  sport. 

^■WiMii^««>  Just  this  (me  phenomoitm: 
MOCaD'fe  recently  named  the  ten  sexiest 
American  men  over  60.  They  were  Paul 
Newman.  00:  Lee  lacooea,  61:  Noiman 
MaOer,  61:  John  Forsythe.  67:  Frank  SInar 
tra.  66:  Joe  DOfaagio.  70;  Ranald  Reagan. 
T4:  John  Boaton.  79:  and  Isaac  Bashevis 
Stager  and  Cary  Grant,  both  81. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Could  such  a  list  have  been  putdlshed  in  a 
major  popular  magaiine  even  ten  years  ago? 
Would  anyone  have  l>een  InterestedT  Would 
the  editors  have  thou^t  that  It  would  help 
seQ  the  magaaine?  All  of  theee  men  would 
lie  admired  tai  any  time.  But  sexy  is  some- 
thtaw  different  Sexy  is  weak  tai  the  knees. 
Sexy  is  come  fly  with  me.  Sexy  is  be  still, 
my  heart.  Some  of  them— Newman.  DOCag- 
glo.  Orant-would  be  sexy  in  any  decade. 
But  laoocca?  Or  Staiger,  the  bespectacled. 
rw«nt«h.  vulture-headed  Ylddishist? 

"mat  rumlding  is  the  moving  of  the  demo- 
graphic earth. 

CAXALTST  rOK  CHAKOB 

Every  such  change  has  its  prophets  and 
profits.  Ken  Dychtwald.  PhD.  has  be«i  one 
of  the  prophets  of  this  one.  Author,  presi- 
dent of  Dychtwald  and  Associates  consult- 
ing firm,  national  director  of  the  Institute 
on  Aging,  Health  and  Work,  he  geU  some 
fifty  tr^^*"t  requests  a  week  from  every- 
one who  could  be  affected  by  the  change, 
irtiich  is  to  say  everyone.  He  has  qwken  to 
associations  of  home  designers,  underwear 
manufacturers,  and  car  companies.  His  doe- 
taig  address  at  the  1985  AWH  Convention 
was  widely  praised.  The  n.S.  Commission  on 
Aging  has  signed  him  on  to  train  its  entire 
staff. 

Now  Dychtwald  is  turning  his  knowledge 
into  real  changes  in  the  healthcare  field, 
starting  at  one  taistitution.  Over  the  past 
two  years  he  has  worked  with  one  of  the 
country's  most  progressive  hospitals  to  see 
how  it  can  profit  from  the  change  by  serv- 
bigit. 

Neilson  Buchanan  is  CEO  of  the  164-l>ed 
El  Camino  Hospital  In  Mountain  View.  Cali- 
fornia, deep  In  crowded,  affluent,  and 
future-oriented  Silicon  VaUey.  He  estimates 
that  some  one-third  of  the  hospital's  re- 
sources go  to  people  over  65.  Under  bis  lead- 
ership El  Camino  has  already  put  in  place  a 
string  of  programs  for  the  elderly,  and  is 
currently  building  a  535-unit  "continuing 
care"  retirement  center.  But  until  recently 
it  had  no  comprehensiTe  plan  for  the  shift 
to  an  older  population. 

Several  years  ago,  after  hearing  him  speak 
at  a  Health  Management  Services  luncheon. 
Buchanan  asked  Dychtwald  to  help  him  re- 
direct El  Camino  to  meet  this  new  futiu«. 
"We  had  already  identified  the  issue,"  he 
says.  "In  20  years  things  are  going  to  be 
very  different.  It's  impassible  to  say  Just 
how,  but  there  are  enoug^i  winds  blowing 
out  there  to  give  some  idea.  Medicare  won't 
be  the  same.  Social  Seciirity  won't  l)e  the 
same.  It's  an  obvious  issue  in  strategic  plan- 
ning. The  challenge  la  to  recognise  the 
forces  operating.  We  needed  to  know  a  lot 
more  about  it.  Several  of  us  had  met  Ken. 
We  asked  him  to  be  the  catalyst." 

It  was  a  challenge  for  Dychtwald.  He  had 
spoken  to  many  hospital  groups,  but  he  had 
little  experience  In  the  day-to-day  workings 
of  a  modem  medical  complex.  He  didn't 
know  an  MIA  from  a  tax-exempt  bond. 
Once  the  youngest  taistnictor  at  Esalen.  he 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  New  Age  exploration 
of  alternatives  to  traditional  medicine. 

Dychtwald's  critique  of  medicine  goes 
beyond  marketing  problems  to  the  very 
structure  of  its  taistitutions:  "The  hospital, 
as  ft  has  grown  up  in  this  century,  is  struc- 
tured to  deal  with  acute,  infecUous  diseases. 
These  are  not  the  diseases  of  the  old,  who 
must  deal  with  chronic  degenerative  illness 
often  rooted  in  lifestyle.  If  you  break  your 
leg  aMtng,  insurance  will  par.  but  it  will  not 
pay  for  healthcare  for  a  chronic  problem. 
The  pace  and  rliythm  and  economics  of  the 
hospital  are  k^red  to  people  under  SO. 
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"The  dderiy  are  betaig  poorly  treated  by 
people  Who  are  not  properly  trained.  Biany 
mental  deficiencies  are  not  properly  diag- 
nosed, such  as  Alzheimer's  or  dementia. 
Sometimes  the  problem  is  polypharmacy, 
the  ovCTUse  of  drugs.  Many  of  the  drugs 
most  commonly  preecrlbed  to  the  elderly 
have  never  been  tested  on  people  over  60." 
It's  a  (diallenge  that  many  hospitals  are 
already  faced  with,  but  that  most  have 
avoided.  Dychtwald  dtes  a  discussion  he 
had  with  one  hospital  CEO:  "I  asked  him 
the  percentage  of  his  paUenU  over  65.  He 
estimated  65  percent.  How  many  geriatric 
specialists  did  he  have  on  staff?  None.  How 
many  programs  specifically  aimed  at  older 
people?  None.  It's  like  having  no  ToyoU  re- 
pairmen In  a  town  where  almost  no  one 
drives  anything  else. 

"There  are  lots  of  top  guys  that  will  say, 
"This  sounds  important.  Let's  get  a  task 
force  together.  We'll  meet  Thurdsay  and 
Friday,  and  make  recommendations 
Monds^.' " 

Buchanan's  approach  was  different.  He 
decided  to  attack  the  problem  full  force.  He 
asked  Dychtwald  how  much  time  it  would 
take  to  do  it  right,  and  told  him.  "I  really 
want  you  to  provoke  these  people." 
MAKHf  G  rr  hafpkn 
Buchanan  appointed  a  task  force  of  20 
I>eople.  It  included  himself,  the  head  of 
nursing,  half  a  dozen  doctors,  people  from 
patient  education,  strategic  planning,  psy- 
chiatry, public  relations,  education  and 
training,  health  management  services,  the 
auxiliary,  and  the  foundation. 

Mary  Wallace  "Mickey"  Wheat,  executive 
director  of  the  hospital's  foundation,  says, 
"One  of  the  things  that  made  this  work  was 
that  Neilson  gave  it  his  total  commitment, 
without  looking  for  any  specific  result,  and 
without  any  specific  time  limit 

Patricia  Aalgaard.  the  task  force  coordina- 
tor, agrees:  "It  takes  leadership  by  the  CEO. 
He  was  very  receptive  and  responsive  to  in- 
formation from  within  the  hospital  and 
from  the  commimity.  I've  never  Icnown  a 
planning  project  styled  like  this.  It's  not 
usually  appropriate  or  possible.  Here  there 
was  time,  and  commitment.  It  helps  the 
process  if  people  come  regularly.  We've  met 
at  least  one  full  day  each  month  for  a  year, 
and  out  of  the  20  [task  force  members]  we 
have  had  15  to  17  each  time." 

"It's  not  my  management  style  to  Just  say 
this  is  the  way  it's  going  to  be,"  says  Bu- 
chanan. "A  hospital  is  one  of  the  more  com- 
plex organizations  in  which  to  try  to  solve 
problems.  So  the  other  way— dlcUting 
poUcy— will  get  you  through  quickly.  But 
you  may  not  be  where  you  want  to  go.  Or 
you  may  get  there,  but  not  have  anyone 
with  you." 

Being  on  the  task  force  was  not  an  easy 
assignment. 

The  first  stage  was  what  Dychtwald  called 
"Consciousness  Raising."  Dychtwald  was 
concerned  that  "people  often  do  planning 
without  knowing  who  they  are  planning 
for."  The  four-month  curriculum  was  prodi- 
gious. Besides  the  monthly  full-day  semi- 
nars, the  task  force  members  read  some  300 
pages  each  month.  They  did  role-playing  as 
older  people.  They  went  into  the  communi- 
ty to  identify  bits  of  daUy  life  that  are  more 
dif flctilt  for  an  older  person,  such  as  driving, 
standing  in  line,  getttaig  on  escalators,  and 
negotiating  "walk"  signals  timed  for  quicker 
people.  _^  _.^ 

They  conferred  with  "key  service  provid- 
ers" in  the  community,  professionals  from 
nursing  homes,  home  healthcare  organtm- 
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ttons.  senior  centos,  hoapioes,  respite  care 
providers,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  to  discover  "what  works 
and  doeant  work."  Mickey  Wheat  says.  "We 
are  not  out  for  personal  glory,  or  to  re- 
invent the  wheeL  We  wanted  to  find  out 
what  Is  being  done.  We  can  envision  all 
manner  of  networks,  consortia,  and  infor- 
mation sharing  with  these  people." 

•mey  commissioned  a  demographic  study 
fnHu  Roger  Mack,  a  Stanford  economist 
They  listened  to  psychiatrist  Carl  Eisdorf er, 
then  president  and  CEO  of  Montefiore  Med- 
ical Center  in  New  York  City,  and  79-year- 
old  Oray  Panther  foimder  Maggie  Kuhn. 

Besides  the  reading  that  every  task  force 
member  was  asked  to  do,  each  member  was 
given  customised  research  packets  in  his  or 
her  area  of  expertise  and  Interest  pulled  by 
Dychtwald's  staff  from  his  extensive  re- 
seach  library  on  aging.  AooonUng  to 
Dychtwald.  what  he  was  attempting  with 
the  task  force  was  to  "make  them  all  ex- 
perts." Says  Mickey  Wheat  "If  we  had  done 
nothing  else,  it  still  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely valuable." 

The  process  moved  synergetically.  "If  you 
had  asked  me  what  the  ideal  hospital  of  the 
future  formed  around  the  aging  population 
would  look  like,"  says  Dychtwald.  "I 
wouldn't  know.  I  did  their  homework.  They 
did  mine." 

Once  the  homework  was  done,  they  start- 
ed liralnstorming.  For  three  months  they 
came  up  with  ideas.  "I  told  them."  says 
Dychtwald.  "to  forget  what  the  hospital  is 
now.  Just  ask  yourselves  what  you  think 
elder  people  need.  What  do  you  think  they 
want?  What  can  be  done?  How  do  we  help 
these  people  be  as  functional  and  independ- 
ent as  possible?"  It  wss,  he  says,  "a  blue-sky 
session,  a  sktink  works.  There  was  no  Judg- 
ment on  the  ideas  just  get  them  up  there." 

And  gotten  up  they  were,  everything  from 
elder  dating  services  to  "live"  information 
lines  to  travel  centers.  "Some  of  these 
things."  says  Mickey  Wheat  "are  things 
that  should  be  done,  but  not  by  a  hospitaL" 
When  some  400  Ideas  had  been  thrown  on 
the  table  says  Dychtwald.  "we  began  to  put 
them  together  to  ask  ourselves  how  tbey 
duster.  It  was  like  trying  to  outline  a  book 
written  by  a  fouir-year-old." 

In  the  third  stage  they  began  to  weigh  the 
possibilities  to  pare  the  list  to  the  items 
that  they  would  go  after  in  the  coming 
years  as  they  reshaped  their  mission  to  ask 
how  each  thing  could  be  done,  where  the 
money  would  come  from,  what  organiza- 
tions would  be  appropriate. 

spaxADmG  THX  mws 

While  the  task  force  moved  through  the 
process  Itself,  it  also  educated  both  the  hos- 
pital staff  and  the  community.  Dychtwald 
spoke  to  special  gatherings  of  the  staff.  The 
task  force  invited  the  public  to  presenta- 
tions by  Dychtwald,  Kuhn  and  Aalgaard.  so 
that  the  changes  in  the  hoq>ital's  mission 
and  operations  would  not  seem  to  rise  out  of 
some  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  press  was  invited, 
and  feature  artides  aiveared  that  outlined 
the  coming  demographic  changes,  and  what 
El  Camino  was  doing  about  them. 

El  Camino  took  out  ads  in  local  publica- 
tions geared  to  seniors  that  spotlighted  a 
fit-looking  sixtlesh  couple  announced  the 
task  force  and  some  of  its  proposed  pro- 
grams then  touted  the  long  list  of  senior 
programs  the  hoq>ltal  already  sponsored 
from  health  oounaeling  and  stress  manage- 
ment training  to  Roadnmners,  a  volunteer 
group  running  free  transportation  to  and 
from  the  hospitaL 
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The  tuxntttal's  quarterly  magsitaie.  Quest 
featured  artides  by  Buchanan  and 
Dychtwald.  Its  cover  story  spotlighted  an 
80-year-old  couple  talking  about  their  hob- 
bies—Jogging and  weightllftlng. 

The  most  difficult  group  to  reach  if  only 
because  they  are  so  busy  turned  out  to  be 
the  hospital's  own  doctors.  Buchanan  went 
out  of  his  way  to  see  that  they  were  in- 
formed. Dychtwald  addressed  a  medical 
staff  meeting.  Dr.  Diana  Koin  a  gerontolo- 
glst  had  meetings  with  groups  of  doctors. 
Aalgaard  held  regular  lunches  with  doctors 
on  the  task  force  to  ke^  them  up  to  speed. 
"In  retrospect."  she  says,  "we  should  have 
had  more  meetings  with  the  doctors.  We  can 
also  use  questionnaires  and  brief  their  office 
staffs.  We  need  the  doctors'  input.  We  need 
to  know  what  they  want  and  need.  We  need 
to  know  what  the  hospital  can  do  to  help 
them  treat  the  elderly. 

"It's  a  problem."  she  says.  "How  do  you 
communicate  basic  things  like  this  to  450 
doctors?  Eisdorf  er  did  an  afternoon  seminar 
on  his  demographic  study  of  our  population 
base.  Only  30  doctors  signed  up  and  only  15 
came.  When  he  did  it  for  middle  manage- 
ment almost  everyone  came." 

Many  professlcHuds  in  the  hospitals  see 
the  coming  change  as  profound. 

The  task  force  induded  five  nurses.  Mary 
Smlthwlck,  assistant  administrator  for  nurs- 
ing at  El  Camino,  says,  "Nurses  see  a  trend 
like  this  first,  and  it  will  have  a  lot  of 
impact  on  nursing,  on  nurses'  training  and 
continuing  education,  and  on  research.  Just 
to  take  one  instance,  we  know  that  pediatric 
doses  are  quite  different  from  adult  doses. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  other  end.  at  the 
effect  of  multiple  drugs  on  the  elderly." 

Thomas  Havel.  MD,  medical  director  of 
psychiatric  services  at  El  Camino,  feels  the 
challenge  to  psychiatry  is  particularly  pow- 
erful. "Already  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent 
of  our  psychiatric  patients  are  over  65. 
Some  30  percent  of  patients  with  multi- 
system breakdowns  have  accompanying  de- 
pression. We  are  seeing  more  evolutional 
melancholia,  the  depression  of  old  age,  and 
more  organic  brain  syndromes,  such  ss  Alz- 
heimer's and  drug  problems.  As  you  age  you 
lose  your  reserves  that  help  you  fight  stress. 

"We  need  a  greater  sensitivity  to  elders, 
everything  from  maUny  our  signs  bigger  to 
paying  doser  attention  to  drug-drug  interac- 
tions and  nosocomial  (hospital-generated) 
disease.  The  elder  patient  is  more  complex, 
less  flexible.  More  things  are  going  on  medi- 
cally. The  senses  are  more  impaired. 

"You  have  to  weigh  these  things  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. How  you  face  them  is  likely  to 
set  the  tenor  of  the  whole  organization  for 
the  next  ten  or  15  years.  Our  possibilities 
here  in  psychiatry  indude  a  spedal  uxUt  for 
organic  brain  syndrome,  a  special  geriatric 
unit  a  special  geriatric  outpatient  capadty, 
and  preventive  psychiatric  medicine— by 
which  I  mean  attention  to  lifestyle  prob- 
lems." 

TOOCHmo  A  mavx 

These  professionals  demonstrate  a  fasd- 
natlng  effect  of  the  process:  E:a>ertise 
rooted  in  a  group  dynamic  has  a  different 
sense  of  aliveness  from  expertise  picked  m> 
in  Journals  or  lectures. 

A  typical  recent  all-day  session  took  place 
a  mile  from  the  hospital  in  a  comfortable 
hotd  conference  room  with  l^tanlsh-style 
glass  doors  opening  onto  a  mission-like 
arcade  paved  in  big  reddish-brown  flags. 
Inside,  ivy  and  arrowhead  hang  in  wall  bas- 
keta.  Jackets  are  off,  phones  outlawed 
(except  for  the  always-and-everywhere 
beepers  of  the  MDs  who  pm  in  for  an  hour 
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or  two).  Coffee,  sodas,  and  Julee  sit  on  a 
table  to  one  side,  sandwiches  oorae  at  nocB. 

A  market  reaeaidier  reports  on  18  hours 
of  focus  group,  sessions,  in  whidi  a  total  of 
90  people  talked  Issues  while  reaeardieis 
and  some  members  of  the  tadi  force 
watched  from  liehlnd  one-way  mirrors.  The 
groups  were  male  or  female,  separated  into 
age  groups.  The  42-to-64-yeais>id  matea, 
says  the  researcher,  were  mostly  "high  tedi. 
low  touch,  very  busy,  very  interested  in  me- 
chanical solutions  that  do  not  Involve  them, 
nonaoceptlng.  defensive,  even  fearfuL 

"Sounds  Uke  a  doctor,"  someone  says. 

Dr.  Dychtwald  leaps  forward  and  says. 
"Aging  is  a  very  loaded  issue  for  them. 
We've  touched  a  nerve  here."  He  goes  on  to 
describe  a  recent  seminar  be  had  given  for  a 
group  of  400  CJEOs.  men  whose  lives  were 
about  t>eing  in  charge,  making  things  work. 
He  confronted  them  with  sranethlng  they 
could  not  fix. 

"In  the  middle  of  my  slide  presentation  I 
did  a  series  of  images  about  Mom.  about 
Mom  getting  old  and  dying.  Theee  were  very 
tough,  busy  men.  Half  of  them  were  crying. 
Some  of  them  were  ruimlng  from  the  room. 
There  was  a  tornado  of  emotions  let  loose." 

The  marketing  research  suggests  a  range 
of  possible  programs  from  ddUs  assessment 
testing  for  elders  to  "Caregiver"  programs, 
from  a  Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  aging  to 
a  hearing  Impairment  clinic  to  a  weekend 
"spa"  program  that  would  combine  routine 
physicals,  tests,  and  health  rlsmrs  with 
social  activities. 

Over  lunch,  Aalgaard  comments  on  hospi- 
tals' image  problem:  "When  you  ask  (the 
focus  groups)  about  hospitals,  they  respond 
with  comments  about  physicians." 

After  lunch,  it's  down  to  business,  working 
over  the  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  action 
produced  by  the  months  of  brainstorming. 
One  pass  has  winnowed  them  considerably, 
to  179  long-term  items.  Some,  such  as  hiring 
a  medical  director  of  geriatrics,  sensttlitng 
staff  and  patients  to  the  needs  of  the  agtaig. 
and  expanding  case  management  were 
deemed  essential  to  be  developed  by  man- 
agement over  time.  Other  items— a  mail- 
order catalog,  dental  care,  a  special  trans- 
portation system,  a  line  of  health  and  exer- 
cise dothing— were  Judged  to  be  too  far 
afield,  too  expensive,  or  duplicating  other 
efforts. 

Now  the  question  is  how  to  winnow  them 
again,  and  bow  to  act  on  them,  how  to  pull 
some  items  forward  for  immediate  action 
and  defer  others  for  studies  or  funding,  how 
to  turn  live  topics  into  budget  lines,  how  to 
weave  them  together  into  a  living  part  of 
the  hospital.  The  discussion  goes  on  far  into 
the  afternoon. 

BUT  WILL  R  IJtST? 

Too  often,  when  a  corporate  body  finishes 
a  strategic  reassessment  it  breathes  a  col- 
lective sight  of  relief  and  goes  back  to  what- 
ever it  had  been  doing  before  the  interrup- 
titm. 

Whether  this  will  happen  at  Kl  Camino 
remains  to  lie  seen— at  this  writing  the  proc- 
ess has  Just  ended.  But  there  are  a  number 
of  signs  that  the  impact  will  be  lasting.  One 
is  local  demographics.  Already  9  percent  of 
the  population  of  its  service  area  in  north- 
em  Santa  Clara  County  la  over  65  J  percent 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the 
next  25  years,  the  county's  over-66  popular 
tion  is  expected  to  double.  Its  over-85  popu- 
lation to  triple.  A  hospital  concerned  with 
»r.y<»»tyininy  uMl  cxpondlng  its  market  share 
will  have  to  pay  attention  to  this  cohort. 
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Tte  laMth  of  Um  pneem  wffl  probably 
I  to  tlM  panianenoe  of  tbe  reniltB. 
I  no  vaetand  ratnat.  The  meeUnsi 

.prad  onr  a  ymt.  For  many  of 

ttM  top  poopte  In  tbe  homttal.  the  Imie  bas 
baan  m^uikttj  on  tha  front  bumo'  for 
naarty  two  yaaia  now.  mat  la  knc  cnoacb 
to  ehaiWB  pattaraa  of  thought  and  bebavlor. 
ff^p«iiiM»Mt  baa  |lt«B  tha  project  the  kind 
of  tlnt^T-^-**«  tamlvnaeBt  that  will  give  tt 
1-pittniitin  uffe,  and  he  appeara  to  have  com- 
1  that  interaat  to  key  department 
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mwDy,  the  deep  edncatinnal  proceaa  has 
tiiafwl  a  lobatantlal  ahared  body  of  knowl- 
eitae  and  a  cadre  of  experta  acroaa  many  de- 
paitBMBta.  When  people  "own"  knowledge 
drawn  from  aaeh  an  ezhauattve  prooeaa, 
they  are  mote  likely  to  cany  tt  Into  their 
own  umfwainnil  agendaa  than  if  they  had 
itaBply  read  it  aomewhere. 

When  the  exhaustive  prooeas  la  finished, 
vrtiat  li  B  '•^— *M»  left  with7  The  most  obvi- 
ous sintfe  result  is  a  Center  on  Aging,  with 
Patrida  Aalgaard  as  dlreetor.  and  the  task 
f ores  meeting  quarterly  as  irtiat  Buchanan 
calla  a  "»««irtiit-plMiiilne.atearlna  group." 
It  wtD  be  both  a  reaouroe  center,  for  the 
community  and  for  prof  eariooala.  and  a  cat- 
alyst for  broad  future  action.  U  such  a 
btoad  program  can  be  put  into  a  nutshell, 
the  shdl  Is  a  "workplan"  of  70  apedfic  items 
already  in  place,  coming  anUne.  or  projected 
for  tha  coming  two  years. 

Pregtama  already  in  place  include,  for  in- 
stance, a  geriatric  core  curriculum  for  the 
nursing  staff,  nutrition  and  dietary  counsel- 
ing, and  an  Alahetaner's  Support  Oroup. 
Thoae  coming  on  line  include  regular  liaison 
with  nurstng  homea  throu^  diacharge  plan- 
ning, a  live  non-crisis  information  and  refer- 
ral phone  service,  and  a  public 


The  flrat-year-out  list  shows  line  Items 
Uke  a  full-time  nurse  educator  for  continu- 
ing clinical  educatton  on  gerontology  across 
an  departments  and  stalf  levels  and  a  schol- 
arship fund  for  la  Camtno  employees  study- 
ing geriatrica.  Other  "hii^-priorlty"  Items- 
like  a  OommuniCall  emergency  response 
system,  a  chronic  lUneas  managonent  pro- 
gram for  older  and  retired  woAers,  and  in- 
houae  video  patient  educaUon  programming 
aimed  at  oldCT  adults— are  sUll  looking  for 
funding  at  this  writing. 

The  second  year  out  includes  feasibility 
nturtlrn  of  home  healthcare,  hospice  care, 
remtte  care,  and  adult  daycare  services,  and 
health  promotion  inrojects  in  such  areas  as 
hypertension,  vision.  Alsheimer's.  and 
mental  depression. 

Boduman's  approach  to  business  consid- 
erations— to  market  share  and  product 
Unes-^  slow  and  deep.  "We  are  part  of  this 
community.  We're  not  going  to  pick  up  the 
hoapttal  and  move  it  to  Bend.  Oregon.  What 
we  are  doing  now  Is  investing  in  informa- 
tlon.  It's  a  slow,  organisational  phase.  Start- 
ing in  IMS  we  wID  evaluate  n>eclflc  product 
linea.  That's  when  we  win  start  putting  the 
apples  on  the  trees." 

H0W  this  "workidan"  wlU  change  over 
time,  and  how  many  of  its  projects  will  turn 
Into  people  and  actians.  we  shan  see.  But 
the  plan  itself  la  only  a  bubbling  to  the  sur- 
face of  much  deeper  attitudes  shifting  with 
the  moving  of  the  demographic  earth.  The 
training  of  key  personnd  as  a  cadre  of  ex- 
perts in  the  theory  and  practice  of  modem 
aging,  and  the  knitting  of  networks  with 
lao^riders  in  the  community  wm  have  a 
more  profound  effect  than  any  poasihle  list 
of  projects  and  budgets. 
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Thunday.  May  21. 1987 
Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  following  ar- 
tkde  by  Tkn  Weiner  "Planning  for  World  War 
IV,"  is  the  second  in  •  aeries  of  three  articles 
on  the  Pentagon'*  biacfc  budget 
[From  the  PhlladelphU  (PA)  Inquirer,  Feb. 
9, 1»87] 

Puunmra  roa  Wobld  Wax  IV 
(By  Tim  Weiner) 
On  Dec  4,  an  AtlasOntaur  rodiet  blast- 
ed off  from  Cape  Canaveral.  It  carried  the 
first  space  test  of  MOstar,  a  multibOlion- 
doUar  satellite  system  funded  by  the  Penta- 
gmi's  secret  "black  budget" 

MUstar  Is  the  centerpiece  of  a  $40  billion 
[dan  to  prepare  for  World  War  IV. 
Four? 

Four.  Since  1981.  shortly  after  President 
Reagan  took  office,  the  fundamental  U.S. 
defense  strategy  has  been  to  be  able  to  fight 
and  win  a  6-montb  nuclear  conflict— World 
War  m— and  remain  strong  enough  after- 
ward to  strike  again. 

Long  after  the  White  House  and  Pentagon 
are  reduced  to  rubble  and  much  of  civiliza- 
tion is  destroyed,  the  strategy  would  caU  for 
computers  to  run  a  war  no  human  mind 
could  control,  orchestrating  space  satellites 
and  nuclear  weapons  over  a  global  battle- 
field. 

The  strategy  envisions  generals  huddled 
in  undergroimd  bunkers,  aloft  in  converted 
74Ts  and  speeding  down  Interstate  highways 
In  lead-lined  tractor-trailers.  These  nuclear- 
war  command  poets  would  harbor  computer- 
terminals  linked  to  space  satellites  that 
would  help  direct  nuclear  missiles  from  silos 
and  submarines. 

The  key  to  this  strategy,  the  Pentagon 
iwtnt^iTin  u  to  build  a  computerized  com- 
munications network  that  can  command 
and  control  the  nation's  nuclear  forces 
during  and  after  World  War  m. 

The  Pentagon  calls  this  network  "C*I" 
(pronounced  see-cubed-eye),  shorthand  for 
command,  control,  conmumications  and  in- 
telligence. Part  of  a  $222  billion  plan  to 
modernize  the  nation's  nuclear  forces.  C*I 
would  become  America's  central  nervous 
system  for  nuclear  war,  the  brain  that  con- 
trols the  brawn  of  missiles,  bombers  and 
submarines. 

Increasingly,  major  components  of  the  nu- 
clear C'l  system,  such  as  MDstar.  have  been 
bidden  In  the  black  budget,  the  Pentagon's 
secret  funds  for  classified  projects.  Natural- 
ly, this  has  severely  limited  congressional 
oversight  and  public  awareness  of  the  new 
network. 

And  as  billions  and  billions  for  C*I  disap- 
pear into  the  black  budget,  less  and  less  Is 
known  about  the  ultimate  cost  and  struc- 
ture of  the  nation's  nuclear  strategy. 

New  C*I  systems  hidden  In  the  black 
budget  Include: 

The  Milstar  system  of  satellites,  orbiting 
70,000  mUes  above  the  earth,  receiving  and 
relaying  coounands  to  launch  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Satellite  sensors  designed  to  track  nuclear 
missQes  in  flight,  track  their  progress  and 
report  back  on  the  damage  they  inflict. 

Tractor-traQers  tiMiUng  nuclear  command 
posts,  iV«tgt«g  Soviet  attacks  on  the  open 
road. 


The  ultimate  cost  of  these  three  black 
budget  programs  alone  may  exceed  $30  bil- 
lion. 

C*I  projecta  stiU  In  the  unclassified  Penta- 
gon budget  include: 

Robota  that  can  gallop  like  horses  and 
walk  like  men.  carrying  out  computerised 
orders  as  they  roam  the  radioactive  battle- 
front. 

A  nationwide  network  of  500  radio  sta- 
tions that  could  broadcast  orders  to  nudear- 
missne  snos  and  underground  bunkers. 

A  search  for  ways  to  protect  crucial  com- 
puters from  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Take  Milstar.  j\ist  one  comimnent.  al- 
though a  crucial  one,  of  0*1.  For  years  the 
Ifiilstar  project  gathered  dust  In  the  Penta^ 
gon's  filea,  it  was  considered  impossibly  ex- 
pensive. 

But  the  Reagan  administration's  military 
buildup  has  brought  it  from  the  drawing 
board  to  the  launching  pad. 

Since  1984.  the  administration  has  spent 
at  least  $1.5  billion  to  develop  the  space  sat- 
ellites and  other  communications  equiinnent 
for  Milstar.  Military  analysts  estimate  the 
ultimate  cost  of  Milstar  at  between  $15  bU- 
llon  and  $20  billion. 

The  true  cost  will  remain  a  secret.  Last 
year,  the  Milstar  satellites  disappeared  in 
the  Pentagon's  black  budget,  where  they  are 
less  likely  to  face  scrutiny  from  Congress 
and  critics. 

Milstar  would  work  like  this,  if  It  works  at 
all.  In  a  nuclear  war 

Imagine  two  networks,  one  In  space,  one 
on  earth.  The  first  Is  a  constellation  of  eight 
satellites,  strategically  placed  in  orbits 
around  the  earth,  70,000  miles  or  more  In 
space.  The  satellites  connect  with  the 
second  network,  thousands  of  radios  and 
computer  terminals  In  underground  bunk- 
ers, missUe  silos,  submarines,  tractor-trailers 
and  airlMme  command  posts. 

Milstar  would  be  the  global  nuclear  com- 
munications switchboard,  connecting  all  the 
command  stations  during  and  after  World 
War  m,  receiving  and  relaying  the  laimch 
orders  for  nuclear  weapons. 

This  concept— "connectivity"— Is  the  bum- 
word  for  the  1980s  at  the  Pentagon  and  the 
basis  for  the  C'l  network. 

All  commanders  dream  of  wars  to  pierce 
the  fog  of  war,  to  obtain  intelligence  fresh 
from  the  battlefield,  to  give  orders  that  wiU 
be  carried  out  Instantly,  to  communicate 
with  fellow  officers.  To  command.  As  Oen. 
Thomas  Power,  the  legendary  head  of  the 
Strategic  Air  (Tmnmand  In  the  1950s,  put  It: 
"Without  communications,  all  I  command  is 
my  desk." 

Pentagon  officials  have  told  Congress  that 
Milstar's  satellites  and  terminals  will  pro- 
vide "connectivity"  for  months  after  nuclear 
war  erupts. 

Milstar  would  connect  the  nation's  mili- 
tary leaders  with  the  commander-in-chief.  If 
the  president  escapes  from  Washington  in 
the  doomsday  plane."  a  converted  747  in- 
tended to  evacuate  the  president  from 
Washington,  he  could  use  Milstar  to  order 
nuclear-submarine  commanders  thousands 
of  miles  away  to  hit  Soviet  targets  in 
Moscow  or  Vladivostoli. 

If  Washington  is  destroyed  and  the  presi- 
dent, vice  president  and  secretary  of  defense 
are  kiUed.  the  new  nuclear  commander-in- 
chief  will  be  an  Air  Force  general  already 
aloft  In  a  modified  707  (Continuously,  in 
peacetime  or  In  conflict,  a  general  and 
battle  staff  from  the  Strategic  Air  C^om- 
mand  are  in  flight  over  the  Midwest  in  one 
of  several  planes  code-named  Looking  Olaas. 


Messages  sent  through  MUatar  would  teU 
the  T.oniH»ig  Olaas  commander-in-chief  if 
Washington  was  gone.  He  would  then  use 
MUstar  to  coordinate  the  nation's  nuclear 
miasitos  and  Iwmbers. 

The  Pentagon  still  has  not  solved  one 
problem  that  might  prevent  the  "dooms- 
day" and  Looking  Glass  planes  from  playing 
their  crucial  roles  throughout  a  six-month 
nuclear  war  The  planes  cannot  remain  aloft 
for  more  than  72  hours  before  their  lubri- 
cants run  out  and  their  engines  die. 

If  the  alrtx>me  command  poets  fall.  Mil- 
star  would  transmit  that  Information  to 
generals  in  the  Pentagon's  alternative  com- 
mand center,  deep  imderground  in  the  Ca- 
toctin  Mountains  near  Raven  Rock,  Pa. 
Thm  these  generals  could  take  control, 
using  the  satellites  to  transmit  orders  tell- 
ing troops  to  evacuate  cities,  or  to  fire  MX 
warheads  from  silos  in  Wyoming. 

When  it  is  completed.  Milstar  will  Join  two 
other  nudear-war-f Ightlng  systems  In  space. 

Navstar,  also  known  as  the  Global  Posi- 
tioning System,  was  canceled  by  the  Carter 
administration,  but  resurrected  In  1982.  It  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  1990  at  an  esti- 
mated final  cost  of  $8  billion  to  $12  billion. 

Navstar's  18  satellites  will  play  a  crucial 
role  In  a  nuclear  war.  Their  computer  sys- 
tems will  help  nudear  weapons  hit  bull's- 
eyes.  According  to  congressional  testimony, 
the  satellites  can  guide  nuclear  missiles  and 
fix  them  on  their  targets  with  accuracies  of 
50  feet  or  doser. 

How  will  the  n.S.  military  commanders 
know  if  the  missiles  have  accomplished 
their  missions?  A  set  of  sensors  that  wlU 
ride  piggylMtck  on  Navstar  satellites  will  tell 
them. 

The  sensors  are  called  lONDS,  for  Inte- 
grated Operational  Nudear  Detection 
System.  Pentagon  officials  have  told  Con- 
gress, that  the  sensors  are  designed  to 
survey  the  global  battlefield,  pinpoint  nude- 
ar explosions,  assess  the  damage  and  reiwrt 
the  results  back  to  commanders  in  airborne 
poets  and  underground  bunkers. 

Like  Milstar  satellites,  the  nudear  detec- 
tion technology  for  lONDS  Is  being  devel- 
oped mostly  under  black-budget  financing. 
Its  ultimate  cost  is  unknown. 

While  much  about  the  C?  technology's 
role  in  nudear  policy  remains  classified,  sev- 
eral aspects  seem  clean 

The  new  generation  of  CI  satellites  Is  a 
step  toward  the  militarization  of  space.  The 
CI  network  gives  computers  an  evergrowing 
power  over  nuclear  forces.  The  technology 
remains  uncertain  until  tested  in  nudear 
war  And  the  multl-bllllon-dollar  projects 
hidden  in  the  black  budget  still  represent 
only  a  smaU  down  payment  on  a  CI  system 
that  can  endure  a  long  nudear  war. 

"One  reason  the  black  budget  is  growing 
so  fast  is  the  Reagan  administration  l>e- 
lieves  It  can  win  a  nuclear  war,"  said  Gene 
LaRocque,  the  retired  Navy  admiral  who  di- 
rects the  watchdog  group  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  In  Washington.  "We've 
moved  away  from  a  policy  of  deterrence, 
where  you  want  your  enemy  to  know  what 
you've  got.  If  you  want  to  win  a  nudear  war, 
you've  got  to  keep  your  capabilities  a 
secret." 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
has  told  Congress  that  the  C?  network  is 
"perhaps  the  most  urgently  needed  ele- 
ment" In  the  Reagan  administration's  tril- 
Uon-dollar  military  buOdup.  The  urgoicy 
stems  from  a  shift  in  the  nation's  nudear 
war-fighting  strategy. 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan  took 
office,  in  October  1981,  he  signed  a  secret 
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"finding"  caUed  National  Security  Dedaton 
Directive  IS.  While  the  text  of  N8DD-13  re- 
mains a  secret,  its  "«— "i*^  Is  not.  The  strat- 
egy it  proclaimed  has  been  repeated  in  the 
testimony  of  Pentagon  of  f idala  before  C<m- 
greas  and  in  scores  of  published  works  by 
military  analysis. 

That  strategy  says  the  idea  of  a  one  day 
nudear  war  is  outmoded.  It  says  that  20  mfl- 
lion  or  more  Americans  can  die  in  World 
War  m,  and  the  United  States  wiU  stiU  sur- 
vive as  a  nation.  It  says  the  United  States 
should  have  the  power  to  control  the  escala- 
tion of  a  long  drawn-out  nudear  war  and 
force  a  Soviet  surrender.  And  it  says  the 
new  C^  network  must  then  control  a  re- 
serve of  nudear  forces  large  enough  to 
allow  the  nation  to  fight  again. 

The  strategy  relies  heavily  on  space-baaed 
CI  platforms  such  as  MQstar  and  Navstar, 
international  treaties  forbid  the  military 
use  of  space.  Congress  has  asked  Pentagon 
officials  whether  their  plans  violate  these 
agreements.  The  Pentagon  has  replied.  In  a 
statement  with  Orwellian  overtones,  that 
the  United  States  interprets  "the  right  to 
use  space  for  peaceful  purposes  to  indude 
military  uses  of  space  to  promote  peace  In 
the  world."  And  Congress  has  funded  the 
satellites. 

Back  on  earth,  the  Pentagon's  C?  plans 
depend  on  ways  to  keep  commanders  alive. 

In  an  all-out  nudear  war.  Pentagon  plan- 
ners reaUze,  few  major  command  posts 
would  avoid  direct  nudear  hits.  The  Soviet 
Union  knows  where  to  find  crucial  nerve 
centers  such  as  the  Pentagon  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Ck>mmand  headquarters  in  Nebras- 
ka. 

Figuring  that  a  moving  target  is  harder  to 
hit,  the  Pentagon  has  a  $3  billion  invest- 
ment In  mobile  command  posts  under  way. 
The  Idea,  the  Pentagon  has  told  Congress,  is 
to  have  a  large  number  of  CI  centers  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  target.  This  is  the  think- 
ing, behind  a  project  code-named  Island 
Sun. 

It  is  a  plan  to  create  convoys  of  tractor- 
trailers  in  which  generals  could  operate 
computerized  command  posts  after  nudear 
war  begins,  according  to  congressional  testi- 
mony by  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger. 
Just  how  the  trucks  would  operate— for  ex- 
ample, where  they  might  refuel  or  change  a 
flat  tire— is  unlmown,  because  the  project  is 
classified.  However,  the  Pentagon  budget 
shows  that  Island  Sun  has  abaortied  $186 
million  in  research  and  development  funds 
over  the  past  four  years. 

Island  Sim  is  one  of  many  related  CI 
projects  to  create  mobile  ground  terminals, 
linked  through  Milstar,  that  In  effect  would 
t>e  tiny  Pentagons  coordinating  the  nation's 
nudear  forces  as  they  dodge  Soviet  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  on  the  high- 
ways, on  freight  trains  and  aboard  mer- 
chant ships  at  sea. 

But  Milstar  and  its  ground  terminals  are 
not  the  only  way  to  coordinate  the  nudear 
arsenaL  The  Pentagon  plans  to  spend 
nearly  $1  billion  on  creating  an  enduring 
conventional  communications  system,  one 
so  large  and  containing  so  many  parts  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  never  eliminate  it. 

The  system  is  called  OWEN,  the  Ground 
Wave  Emergency  NetworlL  OWEN  is 
planned  as  a  network  of  up  to  500  un- 
manned radio  towers.  At  least  50  are  already 
in  place  near  towns  and  dties  Induding 
Aurora.  Colo;  Mahattan.  Kan:  FayettviUe. 
Art;.,  and  Gettysburg.  Pa.  Each  status  has  a 
range  of  several  hundred  mUes  and  can 
relay  messages  to  sister  stations,  creating  a 
national  networic.  Radio  OWEN. 
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OWEN'S  programming  would  include 
orders  to  launch  nuclear  weapons.  It  would 
link  eariy-waming  radara.  miaalle  tfoa.  air 
baaee.  sutamarlnea.  underground  bunken. 
Strategic  Air  Command  headquarters  and 
thePentagUL       

The  genius  of  OWEN,  according  to  Penta- 
gon planners,  is  that  the  Soviets  cannot  poa- 
sibly  deatroy  aU  500  towers.  Then  wOl  lie  ao 
many  OWEN  relay  stations  and  awttehing 
routea  that  the  systems  should  endure 
during  and  after  a  nuclear  attaA.  And  if  it 
falters,  balloons,  carrying  compatible  radio 
antennas  could  be  Inflated  and  sent  aloft 

Another  question  the  Pentagon  is  grap- 
pling with  as  it  tries  to  create  a  nudear-war- 
fighting  networt  is  the  human  factor. 
Would  soldiers  carry  out  their  roles  in  the 
heat  of  nuclear  battle?  The  Pentagon  Is  re- 
searching ways  to  educate  soldiers  to  "un- 
derstand the  Impact  of  enemy  nudear  fire- 
power and  to  prepare  them  to  cope  with  op- 
erations on  the  nuclear  iMtUefidd."  accord- 
ing to  congressional  testimony. 

And  where  the  human  mind  and  tx>dy 
caimot  cope  with  nudear  war,  the  Penta- 
gon's planners  tell  Congress,  onnputers  wilL 
They  wiU  play  a  very  large  role  in  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  nuclear  forcea. 

Thinking  machines  can  supplant  privates 
aiKl  generals  alike  in  wartime,  according  to 
the  Pentagon's  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA),  which  note  in  its 
1987  budget  that  "con^uters  can  assist, 
advise  and/or  relieve  military  personnel  in 
complex  decision-making  tasks  [which  are] 
dangerous  or  rapidly  changing." 

"Computers  are  extremely  Important" 
the  Pentagon's  former  director  of  ballistir 
missile  defense,  Jacob  Ollstein.  has  told 
Congress,  No  human  t>elng  can  enter  the 
real-time  decision-making  loop  and  ocmtrol 
the  system,  it  has  to  be  preprogrammed 
with  logic  so  the  computer  can  make  the  de- 
cision and  run  the  game." 

Just  as  computers  will  have  to  do  the 
thinking  in  nudear  war,  computer-con- 
troUed  robot  soldiers  may  have  to  do  the 
grunt  work  in  the  nudear  tiattlefield. 

DARPA  is  working  on  a  variety  of 
robots— "hexapod"  tliat  move  with  a  tank's 
agility  and  speed,  "quadrupeds."  that  gallop 
and  trot  "walking  vehidea."  and  rolwt 
hands  and  fingers.  It  is  using  increasing 
amounts  of  money  and  manpower  to  devd- 
op  rolwt  Intelligence,  focusing  on  "flexible 
software  systems  that  show  unique  promise 
for  solving  complex  military  problems" 
Commanders  will  oonununicate  with  robots 
through  "a  stateK>f-the-art  man-machine 
interface  caUed  IRU8,"  according  to 
DARPA's  budget 

DARPA  envisions  a  robot  soldier  of  the 
future  that  takes  orders  "but  does  not  gen- 
erate discourse"- no  back  talk  or  balking. 
The  new  generation  of  ruled  soldiers  even- 
tually will  give  commanders  the  abOity  to 
have  their  commands  carried  out  In  "an  en- 
hanced nudear  environment"— the  Penta- 
gon's language  for  a  lethally  radioactive 
batUefield. 

A  multn>illion-dollar  effort  is  under  way 
to  protect  everything  fran  undergroimd 
bimkers  to  airborne  command  posts  against 
the  varied  effects  of  nudear  explosions.  But 
the  most  Immediate  danger  to  C*I  Is  not  the 
radiation  of  nudear  weapons,  or  the  lilast 
or  the  firestorm.  It  is  a  much-discussed, 
little-understood  phemnnenon  caUed  the 
electromagnetic  pulse,  or  EMP. 

Nudear  experts  disagree  wnphaflrally  on 
the  effecU  of  EMP,  and  the  poaaibiUty  of 
def  endbig  against  it.  They  cmly  agree  that  it 
Is  a  real  phenomenon. 
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tbe  atiiwiiplicrc 
deetraoiacnettc 

deetrie  itonii.  This 

to  Hamtl  to  19«. 

viMD  the  U&  OEplodMl  time  hl^-«mtiide 
naelMr  wMpoiM  of«r  tte  Padfle.  AlttKNigh 
tbe  tMk  took  plaoe  aOO  milM  aw.  itreM 
i%Kt«  vent  off  wtnm  Oahu  and  burglar 
■lanH  went  bajrwlre  to  Honolalu. 

Tte  tBpttoatlonB  for  CH  are  far  more  aerl- 
oia.  Tbe  entire  atructare  of  C*I  reata  od 
eampoten.  If  the  eompatera  cannot  fune- 
tloD  dortaw  nodear  var.  almoat  nothtoc 
vffl.  Tboae  wbo  oonalder  KMP  a  grave 
threat  my  It  oould  dteupt  every  computer 
chip  to  tlw  ayitan.  oveitoadtoc  low-voltace 
etocutta  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  hlgh- 
voltafe  energy-  In  theory,  tbe  netwoik 
could  be  wmlHT'"  by  a  stogie  nuclear  bomb. 

Firallitfw  that  every  mtoute  counta  to  nu- 
dear  var.  the  Pentogon  is  seeing  ways  to 
prevent  C^  from  being  temporarily  discon- 
nected by  the  eleetromagnetie  pulse. 

The  eabtas  that  connect  litouteman  mis- 
sile sOoa  to  their  laundi  centers  are  encased 
to  six  inches  of  lead.  At  g«i*iMr»H  Air  Force 
Baae  to  New  ICexioo.  Pentagon  sdoiUsts 
shoot  10  million  volts  of  electricity  through 
aiicnft  and  deetronic  equipment,  testing 
waya  to  protect  them.  Tbe  president's 
"doonoday  iduke"  has  $100  million  worth  of 
KMP  th«»i'Wng  Every  C*I  satdUte  will  have 
some  fonn  of  DIP  armor. 

AH  the  parts  of  C*I— the  computers,  the 
IfOstar  istrllfV^.  the  mobile  ground  sta- 
tians  and  the  rest— appear  technologically 
feasible  to  the  Pentagon.  The  tridc  will  be 
to  weaving  them  all  together  toto  one  dura- 
ble war  machine. 

As  of  now,  the  Pentagon  has  told  Con- 
grcas  it  has  "high  confidence"  that  the  C'l 
network  will  "endure  through  stress  and 
pust-attaflT  phases  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
strike." 

But  nobody  really  knows  if  the  C*I  system 
win  work.  And  no  one  wHl.  untfl  a  full-scale 
nudear  war  erupts. 

Skeptics  inside  snd  outside  tbe  military 
say  neither  the  tens  of  billions  dollars  al- 
ready ment  nor  tbe  tens  of  billions  needed 
to  complete  what  has  begun  will  buy  the 
C*I  network  the  Pentagon  wants. 

They  say  the  Pentagon's  vision  of  the  ulti- 
mate nuclear-war  w»«i^hhM.  is  an  illusion. 

Tlie  goal  of  a  durable  C*I  system— one 
that  would  last  for  weeks  snd  months 
during  a  long  nudear  war— "will  cost  tens  of 
bOlloos  of  dollars  over  and  beyond  what  we 
are  wp^wMwy  today  .  .  .  and  It  is  not  clear 
how  long  such  a  system  would  endure," 
warned  Charles  A.  Zraket,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Mitre  Corp.,  the  nation's 
premier  cn  think  tank. 

The  Pentagon  is  undaunted.  "They've 
coosiBtently  sent  the  signal:  They  want  an 
enduring  system.  They've  told  the  wei4>ons 
and  systems  designers  to  do  it.  And  they've 
driven  the  designers  craiy,"  said  John  Steto- 
braner,  a  C*I  expert  at  the  Brooking  Instl- 
totloa  to  Washii^ton. 

"The  designers  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 
even  spending  tens  of  huiMlreds  of  billions 
of  dollars."  Stdnbruner  said,  "We  do  not 
know  how  to  buHd  a  system  that  could 
endure  a  large^cale  attadL  But  the  money's 
batog  spent,  no  question  about  it." 

Upon  his  letliemcnt  to  1963,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Oen.  David 
Jones,  told  Oongreas  that  the  military  was 
throwing  money  toto  a  "bottomless  pit"  by 
piMintwy  for  a  nuclear  war  of  controlled 
•cale  and  duration. 

"I  dont  see  much  chance  of  nudear  war 
being  limited  or  protracted."  he  said. 
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Very  little  unclassified  information  exists 
about  the  Pentagon's  post-Worid  War  in 
plans.  But  the  question  was  addressed  many 
years  ago  by  the  man  who  discovered  the 
power  of  the  atmn.  Albert  Etaatdn  once  was 
asked  what  weapons  would  be  used  to  fight 
a  third  world  war.  sHmrt^tn  replied  that  he 
really  dktat  know,  but  he  had  an  idea  what 
weapons  would  be  used  to  world  war  IV. 

"SttdB  and  stones."  Einateto  said. 
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Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  SpMker,  in  1965.  $167  bil- 
Hon  was  sperrt  on  hospital  care  in  this  country, 
much  of  it  to  finance  the  capital  costs  hospi- 
tals incur  to  add  beds,  new  high-technology 
equipfnent  and  other  facilities.  These  Invest- 
ments are  being  made  even  though  40  per- 
cent of  hospital  bed-space  is  unused.  This 
percentage  has  been  increasing  as  powerful 
new  forces  have  emerged  to  discourage 
lengthy  hospital  stays,  including  new  reim- 
bursement policies,  advances  in  outpatient 
medk»l  sendees  and  other  factors. 

Fuefing  the  growth  of  unused  hospital  facili- 
ties is  Medicare,  which  pays  hospitals  depre- 
datian  and  interest  on  capital  expenses  in- 
curred for  buildings  and  equipment  that  serve 
Medicare  patients.  These  payments  are  made 
on  a  cost-based  philosophy.  The  hospitals 
purchase  equipment  the  Government  pays 
the  bill. 

Once  the  equipment  is  purchased,  pay- 
ments are  made  at  the  same  rate  wt>ether 
equipment— such  as  beds— is  used  or  not  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  unused  equipment  wtieth- 
er  a  bed  or  a  CT  scanner,  doesn't  depreciate 
at  the  same  rate  that  used  equipment  does. 
Yet  cun-ent  Federal  policy  reimburses  both 
equally. 

This  outmoded  reimbursement  philosophy 
diminishes  true  need  as  a  factor  in  hospital 
purchases.  As  Douglas  Hawthorne,  president 
of  Presbyterian  Healthcare  System  in  Dallas, 
said  recently.  "Need  is  often  secondary  in  de- 
cisions about  CT  scanners,  transplant  centers 
arKJ  similar  forms  of  expensive  technology." 

With  the  Federal  deficit  at  record  levels, 
hospital  capital  costs  cannot  grow  indefinitely. 
Yet  projected  growth  under  current  policies  is 
enormous.  In  1966.  according  to  F.W.  Dodge 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill,  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities  awarded  $7.8  billion  in 
building  contracts.  Other  Independent  analy- 
ses project  this  amount  will  grow  to  $9.2  bil- 
lion by  1991. 

I  believe  that  a  hospital's  decision  to 
expand  should  be  based  on  need,  not  on  the 
Government's  willingness  to  pay.  To  promote 
this  philosophy,  along  with  Congressman  Don- 
nelly. I'm  introducing  legislation  to  link  a 
small  portkMi  of  each  hospital's  Medk:are  de- 
predation payment  to  the  fadlity's  occupancy 
rate. 

Our  legislation  reduces  capital  payments  for 
depreciation  expenses  if  the  hospital  fails  to 
meet  occupancy  rates  established  in  the  legis- 
latioa  Hospitals  with  SO  to  200  bads  must 
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have  oooupmey  of  55  percent  Those  with 
200  to  400  beds  must  have  65  percent  of 
their  beds  full  and  hospitals  with  more  than 
400  beds  must  have  72  percent  occupancy 
rates.  If  the  facility  fails  to  meet  its  target  de- 
predatmn  payments  wfll  be  reduced  by  a  pro- 
portionate amount  Hoapitals  with  under  50 
beds  and  sole  commur^  provkler  hospitals 
are  exempted. 

In  additton,  the  bill  altows  hoapitals  to  take 
unused  beds  out  of  servk»  for  a  specified 
period  of  time— bank  them,  so  to  speak— and 
save  part  of  tf)eir  depredatkxi  payments  and 
maintenance  coats  on  the  beds.  Finally,  the 
bill  gives  hoapitals  the  right  to  use  occupied 
beds  in  a  more  efficient  manner— by  preempt- 
ing state  regulatnns  that  prevent  moving  beds 
between  wards. 

The  CongresskMial  Budget  Office  estimates 
this  legislatx>n  couki  save  the  Government 
$100  million  to  $200  mUlton  a  year,  depending 
on  how  many  beds  hospitals  retire. 

VA.  COHGKXSS, 
COHGBISSIOHAL  BUDGR  OlTICX, 

Washington.  DC,  April  23.  1987. 
Hon.  Row  Wtdeh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  CoNGRKSSMAir  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  providing  you  with  budget 
estimates  for  your  proposal  to  tie  Medicare 
capital  reimbursement  for  depreciation  to 
hospital  occupancy  rates.  Under  current 
law.  Medicare  reimburses  hospitals  for  a 
portion  of  their  capital  related  depreciation 
expenditures.  Tour  proposal  would  reduce 
this  reimbursement  for  hospitals  which  do 
not  meet  a  target  miniTnntn  occupancy  rate. 
Under  certain  conditions,  hospitals  which 
agree  to  retire  beds  could  have  their  reduc- 
tion offset  as  much  as  50  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  could  exempt  hospitals  from  this 
reduction.  Based  upon  discussions  with  your 
staff,  we  assumed  the  exemption  process 
would  be  very  restrictive. 

In  order  to  provide  you  with  an  estimate 
of  the  potential  savings  of  this  proposal,  we 
looked  at  1984  dau  from  the  Medicare  cost 
reports  on  capital  reimbursement,  as  well  as 
1985  data  from  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation [AHA]  on  hospital  occupancy  rates. 
Baaed  on  this  data,  we  estimate  that  your 
proposed  reduction  could  lower  Medicare 
depreciation  reimbursement  by  al>out  7  per- 
cent in  1988.  This  would  yield  estimated  sav- 
ings of  $200  million  in  1988  If  no  excess  beds 
were  retired.  If  all  of  the  excess  l>ed8  were 
retired,  estimated  savings  would  be  reduced 
by  one-half,  or  $100  million.  Finally,  this  es- 
timate assumes  that  only  a  minimal  numl>er 
of  hospitals  would  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
duction. However,  savings  would  be  further 
lowered  if  the  Secretary  chose  to  make  the 
exemption  process  less  restrictive. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  me, 
or  have  your  staff  contact  Hinda  Rippa 
Chalkind  (366-2820). 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  M.  Oramlicr, 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1962  study  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  showed  that  for  every  dollar  of 
capital  expenses  Incurred,  hospitals  pay  $1.84 
over  a  10-year  period.  Under  cun«nt  law, 
Medk»re  picks  up  40  percent  of  that  $1.84. 
These  extra  costs  are  passed  akxig— ulti- 
mately to  health  care  consumers. 
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If  a  lime  Medteare  poHcy  caught  up  with  the 
maifcel  forcea  that  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
emptying  of  our  hoapitala.  I  urge  my  coi- 
hM^uw  to  join  Mr.  Donnelly  and  myself,  the 
American  Hospital  Aa80ciatk)n,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Aaaodalion  of  Retired  Peraons  in  examirv 
ing  this  propoaal  ckMOly  as  an  aitemative  to 
the  prment  capital  costs  payment  system. 
AmaiCAN  Hospital  Assocutioh, 

Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1997. 
Hon.  Ron  Wtokh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WaAinoton,  DC. 

Dbax  Rom  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  your  proposal  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  unoccupied  hospital  l)eds 
through  a  method  of  reimbursement  for 
capital  under  the  Medicare  program. 

Tour  concept  of  providing  an  incentive  for 
hoqjitals  to  liank  unused  l>ed8  for  a  period 
of  time  through  Medicare's  coital  reim- 
bursement structure  Is  Indeed  Innovative 
and  merits  further  discussion  by  the  hospi- 
tal field  and  Congress. 

Any  approach  that  provides  a  positive  in- 
centive to  dose  unused  hospital  beds  when 
occupancy  rates  fall  is  of  Interest  to  hospi- 
tals which  must  continue  to  pay  debt  service 
on  maiky  of  these  l>eds.  Tbe  proposal  Is  of 
equal  toterest  to  patients  who  pay  for  hospi- 
tal services.  Our  concern  about  any  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  that  It  not  become  a 
method  for  t>enallzing  hospitals  for  making 
a^tital  decisions  under  different  rules  and 
regulations. 

Capital  payments  have  l>een  the  focus  of 
congressional  attention  for  a  numl>er  of 
years.  These  discussions  have  usually  fo- 
cused on  tocorporating  capital  payments  in 
the  DRO  system.  The  AHA  believes  a  better 
approach  is  ponible.  Tliough  your  bill  re- 
quires careful  study,  it  should  be  examined 
as  one  aitemative  to  capital  payment 
reform  legislation  now  being  discussed. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
this  legislation  progresses. 
Stocerely, 

Jack  W.  Owm, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  100th  Congress  must  k)Ok 
at  ways  to  encourage  ttie  effKient  use  of  our 
health  care  fadlities  through  Medicare.  The 
Better  Use  of  Hospital  Facilities  Act  will  do 
that 

AmxicAH  AssociATiOH  OP  RxmcD 
PxasoHS,  LaOISLATIOlt,  Rbkarch 
Aim 

Public  Policy  Division, 
Washington.  DC,  May  21. 19S7. 
HoiL  Roh  Wtdkr, 
Longuxnth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkas  RxpaxsKHTATivx  WTOBr.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  state  the  Association's  appreciation 
for  our  introduction  of  The  Better  use  of 
Hospitals'  Facilities  Act  today.  This  legisla- 
tion identifies  issues  that  are  crucial  to  the 
administration  of  Medicare  and  to  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  our  health  care  system. 

The  Association  m>preciates  your  propos- 
als to  broaden  the  det>ate  on  payment  for 
capital  under  Medicare.  The  del>ate  to  date 
has  had  a  very  limited  focus  on  ci4>ital  pay- 
ment rates  and  phase-to  dates.  The  Issues 
raised  by  a^ltal  payment,  however,  are 
much  Inoader.  Tour  proposal  to  encourage 
hospitals  to  dose  unoccupied  beds  adds  im- 
portant new  considerations  to  the  capital 
debate.  AARP  would  like  the  OKwrtunlty  to 
dlaeuBS  with  you  how  Medicare  capital  pay- 
ments might  be  partially  targeted  towards 
hoMtala  needtog  It  most. 
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Agata  thank  you  for  your  leadership  on 
these  important  issues.  AARP  looks  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  address  these  diffi- 
cult prolilems. 
Sincerely, 

JOHMROTBZa. 

Director, 


DISTRIBUTE  THE  SURGEON 
GENERAL'S  REPORT  ON  AIDS 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MAaaASCHUSXTTS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbsehtativbs 
Thunday.  May  21.  1987 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday  I  sent  House  and  Senate  offices  a 
dear  colleague  letter  explaining  that  I  am 
using  the  congressional  franking  privilege  to 
distribute  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  on 
AIDS  to  each  of  the  266.000  househokto  in 
the  Tenth  District  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  today  to  ask  other 
Members  to  conskjer  mailing  the  Surgeon 
General's  Report  to  their  own  constituendea, 
and  to  join  in  a  concerted  effort  to  press  for  a 
nationwNle  mailing  of  the  report 

The  13-page  report  published  last  October, 
is  a  frank  and  comprehensive  explanatxxi  of 
what  AIDS  is  and  how  K  spreads.  It  ought  to 
be  in  every  home  in  ttie  country.  If  public 
health  offkaals  cannot  distribute  ttieir  own 
report  I  believe  we  are  oUigad  to  do  it  for 
litem. 

I  wekx>me  comments  on  ttiese  materiala.  It 
is  my  hope  that  after  reviewing  tf>em.  Mem- 
bers will  give  serious  consideratk>n  to  mailing 
tfie  report  In  their  own  dtotricts  and  that  our 
joint  efforts  may  help  preasure  the  administra- 
tk>n  to  initiate  a  natiortal  mailing  of  this  crucial 
report 

Foltowing  are  editorial  comments  In  re- 
sponse to  our  mailing  from  four  daily  newspa- 
pers whwh  cover  my  congressional  district 

[From  the  New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard 

Times.  May  20.  19871 

Stuods  Puts  AIDS  Rkport  Waxaa  It 

Belongs:  In  thx  Pnsuc's  HAms 

For  all  the  talk  about  educating  the  public 
about  the  risks  of  AIDS,  the  federal  govern- 
ment hasn't  done  much  about  it.  Practically 
nothing,  to  fact— until  now.  U.S.  Rep.  Gerry 
Studds,  D-Maas.  broke  the  impasse  this 
week  by  mam  mailing  copies  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Report  on  AIDS  to  each  and 
every  household  to  his  district. 

Using  his  franking  privilege  and  an  auto- 
matic envelope-stuffing  machtoe.  Rep. 
Studds  did  what  the  government  should 
have  done  months  ago.  He  distributed  accu- 
rate, readable,  and  straightforward  informa- 
tion to  the  form  of  a  well-publldzed  report 
by  this  nation's  chief  medical  official.  And 
he's  encouraged  bis  colleagues  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

The  reaction  has  l>een  far  from  the  uproar 
that  some  in  the  Reagan  administration  had 
feared.  Just  as  in  England,  Sweden,  and 
Switaerland  where  similar  mailings  have 
taken  place,  people  to  the  United  States 
take  serious  information  seriously.  Rep. 
Studds'  action  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
with  good  reason.  It's  high  time  our  govern- 
ment leaders  acted  like  leaders  when  it 
comea  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 
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It's  not  too  sannlatog  that  Smseoii  Gen- 
eral C.  Kverett  Koop's  excellent  balanned 
report  should  have  gathered  duet  for  ao 
many  months  <hi  government  shdvea.  Tbe 
trwdt  record  of  the  fedeiml  goremment  re- 
gardtog  AIDS  has  been  extremely  poor. 

In  fact,  the  surgeon  general  *»*»■«—**  ilaked 
political  doom  by  producing  this  doeoment 
last  year.  Dr  Koop,  a  highly  regarded  anti- 
alMrtion  conservative,  knew  full  well  that 
AIDS  was  a  badL  Ixuner  topic  at  the 
Reagan  White  House  and  there  were  higb- 
ranking  officials  there  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  it  that  way.  They  thought 
Dr.  Koop  would  keep  his  Idlnders  on  Just  as 
they  bad. 

But  Dr.  Koop  could  not  ignore  that  perU 
and  wrote  a  report  that  Is  ix>t  Just  a  descrip- 
tion of  AIDS  and  bow  it  is  transmitted,  but 
a  prescription  for  a  sane,  clear-headed  per- 
sonal and  puUic  policy  about  it.  PertiapB  his 
policy  recommendationa— to  favor  of  confi- 
dentiality and  against  mandatory,  acroas- 
the-l>oard  AIDS  testing— have  something  to 
do  with  the  administration's  refusal  to  dis- 
tribute the  report  There  is  after  all,  a  sharp 
debate  going  on  in  the  White  House  and  Dr. 
Koops  ideas  have  their  detractors  including 
Education  Secretary  William  Bennett 

But  while  we  may  debate  Dr.  Koop's  Ideas 
about  public  policy  toward  AIDS,  that  Is 
scarcely  reason  enough  to  withhold  tbe  vital 
information  contatoed  to  this  pamphlet. 

With  aU  the  worry  and  talk  about  AIDS, 
it  is  tocredlble  that  the  government  would 
prefer  that  the  public  get  fragmented  and 
often  mistaken  information  about  it  wher- 
ever they  might  find  It— or,  worse  not  get 
any  information  at  all  because  someone 
thought  they  might  be  offended  by  it. 

Rep.  Studds  mass  mailing  not  only  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  it  l>roke  the  informa- 
tion logjam  caused  by  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment's inexplicable  near  paralysis  on  the 
AIDS  disaster. 

[From  the  Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger. 
May  20.  1987] 

GxrmiG  THX  AIDS'  Mkssags  Out 

If  you  live  to  the  lOtb  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, you  will  have  aooeaa  to  information 
about  AIDS  that  ought  to  be  to  every  home. 

Rep.  Gerry  Studds  is  mailing  copies  of  a 
36-page  report  from  the  X3JB.  surgeon  gener- 
al to  every  home  to  tils  district  It  is  a  step 
he  says  the  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
fused to  take.  And  the  information  is  too 
important  not  to  get  out. 

AIDS,  acquired  Immune  defidency  syn- 
drome, has  no  cure.  Prevention  through 
education  is  tbe  most  effective  way  to  deal 
with  the  spreaiUng  epidemic  Accurate  data 
is  also  the  only  way  to  combat  the  hysteria 
and  mi^toformation  that  surrounds  this  ter- 
rible disease. 

Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  pro- 
posed sending  tbe  booklet  to  every  home  at 
a  cost  of  $30  million.  The  Reagan  adminla- 
traUon  ignored  the  idea. 

So  Studds,  using  free  mailing  privileges 
available  to  all  congressmen,  is  mailing  out 
226,000  copies.  He  has  also  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  and  Senate  to  follow 
his  lead. 

He  wants  to  generate  enough  requests  so 
that  Congress  will   require  a  nationwide 

mining 

Arguably,  dlstrilmtlon  of  such  souitive 
sex-related  material  should  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual Btatea.  But  many  states  would  likely 
avoid  the  issue  since  the  booklet  frankly  dis- 
cusses saf»«ex  practices  among  the  ways  of 
avoiding  the  disease. 


UMI 
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Loalcally.  Um  fMwal  gorenunent  ■bonld 
1  out  ttM  booklet.  By  not  proTidliic  the 
~  ddi  obaim  that  the  sd- 
.  "teOod  to  fnUUU  tta  boaic 
in  the  fkoe  of  a  pobbc 

i,  to  let  people  know  what 

AIDS  li  and  how  H  vnadL" 

If  yoa  live  in  the  10th  Dtatilct.  you  will 
find  the  booklet  in  your  maHboz  aoon.  We 
aiMgaat  you  read  it  and  ihara  thla  Inf  onna- 
ttan  with  your  fainlly. 

Too  may.  of  oouzae.  <diooae  to  toaa  it  in 
the  tnah.  Bat  yon  have  a  cholee— one  not 
nadOy  anOable  to  other  VS.  etUaenr 

If  you  ]!*«  outMe  Stoddi  district  and 
want  a  copy,  we  iimiwt  yoa  call  him.  Or 
better.  atOl.  call  your  own  eantiiaiinin  and 
find  out  why  he^  not  providlnc  the  Infor- 
lonAIoe. 


UMI 


irnm  the  Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times. 

May  90.  lem 

TBB  AwnoMB  StaSAB  or  AIDS 

With  its  male  bomoaexual  population  esti- 
mated at  T0.000  and  hoapitals  th«e  coping 
with  S.0OO  diagnoaed  cases  of  Acquired 
TfMiiimo  Defideney  Syndrome.  San  Ftans- 
etaeo  is  rightly  called  the  AIDS  capitol  of 
the  Dbited  States. 

But  the  crisis  in  San  Frandaoo  may  weU 
be  a  pteriew  of  what  Ues  ahead  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation  in  the  near  future,  as  AIDS 
mrriBili  into  the  heterosexual  population 
and  other  cases  develop  from  aexiial  con- 
tacts made  years  before  the  disease  even 
had  a  name. 

The  vread  of  the  thus  far  incurable  dis- 
ease bofdos  on  the  incredible.  Baaed  on 
current  trends  of  Infectirai.  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  ftimatTt  that  confirmed 
cases  in  the  TTbtted  States  will  increase  from 
the  S5.518  known  to  exist  on  May  11  to 
324.000  by  the  end  of  1901.  According  to  a 
story  in  Monday's  WaU  Street  Journal.  1.5 
mnwoiri  Americans  are  presently  infected  by 
the  AIDS  vinia.  Of  that  number,  between  a 
third  and  a  half  will  come  down  with  the 
illsfssf.  and  will  die  unless  a  cure  Is  found. 

And  medical  costs,  which  are  borne  by  the 
prirate  sector  and  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, are  expected  to  increase  eightfold  by 
1901.  to  $8.0  bOUon  Researdi.  blood  screen- 
ing and  AID6-related  education  costs  are 
predicted  to  readi  another  $2  billion  during 
that  same  period. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  startling  In- 
crease in  AIDS  can  be  placed  on  the  paucity 
of  accurate  information— until  very  recent- 
ly—about the  disease,  how  it  q>read8,  and 
methods  (abstinence,  "safe  sex."  clean  nee- 
dles by  which  the  virus  can  be  avoided. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  for  example,  public 
safety  employeeo  of  one  Cape  town  were 
orderd  to  wear  disposable  gloves,  protective 
<.i«»>ihiy  mbA  masks  whm  dealing  with  an 
AIDS  patient.  Other  communities  have 
been  sued  to  keep  children  with  AIDS  from 
itt*T~ftT*r  sehooL  Touching  an  AIDS  victim 
waa  thouglit  to  be  a  means  of  becoming  in- 
fected. 

We  were,  then,  about  the  same  level  of 
knoirtedge  about  AIDS  as  were  our  ances- 
tors irtio  bdleved  that  anallpox  could  be 
eontraeted  from  burled  bodies  of  its  victims. 
and  thus  ordered  special  graveyards  (there's 
one  on  the  Lower  Cape)  for  those  who  died 
dmlnc  epidemics  of  that  disease. 

Such  misooDDeptlaos  are  natural  when  a 
popnlatfcm  is  faced  with  the  inexidicable.  As 
rdlable  inf onnatlon  is  devdoped.  panic  de- 
creases and  cramnnn  sense  returns.  This  is 
the  nde  of  education,  in  this  case  as  prac- 
ticed by  government  and  the  medical  prof  es- 
slon.  Kducatlon  about  AIDS,  certainly  <me 
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of  the  most  fearsome  plagues  in  history  is 
abaohjtely  essential. 

And  because  this  is  true,  the  people  of  this 
congressional  district  should  feel  indebted 
to  Rep.  Gerry  Studds.  who  in  an  unprece- 
dented step  this  week  mass-maOed  300.000 
copies  at  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop's  report  on  AIDS  to  every  household 
in  the  district  The  smaU  booklet  which  in- 
cludes a  two  page  directory  of  agencies  that 
can  offer  further  information— is  an  easy 
read,  and  is  about  as  close  to  being  required 
reading  as  anything  in  print  today.  Studds 
has  taken  the  lead  in  mailing  this  inf  oima- 
tfcm  to  his  constituents.  He  has  urged  bis 
congressional  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
They  should. 

And  C«x>gress  has  another  duty,  because 
dealing  with  AIDS  can't  be  limited  to  educa- 
tion. That  obligation  is  to  Join  wiUi  Senator 
Kennedy  and  a  group  of  his  colleagues  in 
pressuring  the  administration  to  assume  the 
leadership  role  in  the  war  against  a  disease 
that  threatens  to  take  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  instead  of  floundering  in 
"idealoglcal  bickering  and  paper  policies." 

A  concerned  federal  effort  is  caUed  for,  in- 
cluding unified  research.  Improved  health 
care,  and  the  development  of  a  vaodne  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  epidemic.  A  bill  fOed 
In  the  Senate  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  $900 
million  federal  program  to  address  the  issue. 
There  should  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
Congress  that  this  threat  to  national  health 
must  be  met  with  a  far  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

Finally,  that  sense  of  urgency  must 
change  the  American  people.  Muiy  will 
have  to  become  less  promiscuous;  many  will 
have  to  become  more  compassionate.  The 
AIDS  epidemic  was  not  caused  by  dollars, 
and  dollars  alone  will  not  make  it  go  away. 

[From  the  Boston  (MA)  Globe.  May  21. 
1987] 

Fkuss  That  Dklat  thx  AIDS  Battlb 

(By  EOen  Goodman) 

Imagine  for  a  minute  that  you  are  a  cltl- 
sen  of  Australia.  Population:  16  million. 
Number  of  AIDS  cases:  442.  Turn  on  the 
telly  down  under  and  you'll  be  greeted  with 
a  government-sponsored  ad  that  shows  the 
Orim  Reaper  knocking  down  AIDS  victims 
as  if  they  were  pins  In  a  bowling  alley. 

Imagine  next  that  you  are  a  citizen  of 
Great  Britain.  Population  55  million.  AIDS 
cases:  750.  Just  last  January,  the  postman 
would  have  dropped  you  a  leaflet  from  the 
government.  One  that  warned:  "AIDS: 
Don't  Die  of  ignorance." 

But  what  If  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?  Population  243  million.  AIDS  cases: 
35,500.  If  so,  you  have  seen  no  federally 
sponsored  television  ads  and  received  no  na- 
tional maiHngii  Indeed,  in  all  likelihood  you 
have  heard  more  from  Washington  about 
AIDS  feuds  than  AIDS  facts. 

In  our  nation's  capital,  AIDS  and  informa- 
tion, health  and  education,  go  together 
about  as  well  as  the  siu-geon  general  and  the 
secretary  of  education,  C.  Everett  Koop  and 
William  J.  Bennett.  The  people  who  regard 
AIDS  as  a  medical  disease  and  those  who 
regard  it  as  a  moral  dilemma  have  fought 
each  other  and  progress  to  a  standstill. 

The  iHtHMsal  for  a  mailing  to  every  house- 
hold is  currently  stuck  In  a  holding  pattern. 
The  piddling  $1  million  that's  slotted  for  na- 
tional television  ads  has  yet  to  find  its  way 
to  an  ad  agency.  The  federal  government  is 
dealing  with  AIDS  as  if  the  virus  was  a 
problem  that  dldnt  travel  al<nig  Interstate 
highways  and  was  none  of  its  business. 
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It's  this  lethal  national  inertia  in  the  face 
of  the  most  devastating  epidemic  of  the  late 
aoth  century  that  finally  prompted  one  con- 
gressman to  strike  out  on  his  own.  Gerry 
Studds  has  begun  to  treat  his  constituents 
like  forelgnen— in  the  best  way.  The  208.000 
households  in  his  congressional  district  of 
Massachusetts  are  about  to  receive  the  first 
mass  fnatiing  of  the  "Surgeon  General's 
Report  on  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome." 

Studds'  action  came  out  of  deep  frustra- 
tion—his own  and  that  of  Koop.  who  au- 
thored the  report  that  has  been  langnlahlng 
since  its  fall  publication.  "When  I  talked 
with  Koop."  said  Studds.  "he  was  despairing 
of  ever  getting  a  national  mailing  out  of  this 
administration.  Furthermore,  if  we  did  get 
one  out  of  this  bunch  of  ideologies,  it  would 
probably  be  such  mush  It  wouldn't  be  worth 
mailing. 

"Given  the  fact  that  the  only  defense  we 
have  against  AIDS  at  the  moment  Is  public 
education.  I  can't  understand  how  there  is 
any  debate  In  any  national  mind  about  put- 
ting the  best  Information  in  the  hands  of 
people.  I  think  Its  unconscionable,  criminal- 
ly negligent.  I  get  so  angry  I'm  out  of  adjec- 
Uves. 

Studds  asked  himself  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thing one  member  of  Congress  could  do  be- 
sides dream  up  new  adjectives  of  outrage. 
"It  occurred  to  me  that  we  have  one  tool 
that  is  uniquely  ours.  The  franking  privi- 
lege." It's  the  way  that  elected  representa- 
tives routinely  mall  newsletters  to  each 
"postal  patron"  in  their  district,  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense. 

The  report  that  each  postal  patron  in  the 
New  Bedford  and  <^ape  Cod  area  will  get  has 
been  alternately  described  as  "frank"  or 
"explicit."  It  doesn't  have  zippy  copy  or 
catchy  phrases.  It  is  not  a  graphic  designer's 
delight.  It  is  not  a  reader-grabber.  It's  un- 
likely to  be  as  effective  as  a  serious  and  hip 
television  campaign. 

But  the  report  does  answer  basic  ques- 
tions about  AIDS  in  an  intelligible  and 
direct  fashion.  Is  even  that  likely  to  be  a 
problem?  "Someone  asked  me,"  says  Studds. 
"what  if  it's  lying  around  the  house  and 
children  read  it?  Well.  I  hope  they  do." 

Studds  willingness  to  take  on  the  AIDS- 
education  Issue  and  be  out  front  with  this 
rriRiHng  may  come  in  part  from  his  own 
open  Identification  with  the  gay  communi- 
ty. But  he  is  convinced  that  others  underes- 
timate the  public's  willingness  to  accept  the 
"frank"  and  the  "explicit" 

His  aim  is  not  Just  to  Inform  one  district, 
but  to  break  the  federal  logjam.  Or  portage 
around  It.  Studds  this  week  sent  a  letter  to 
his  congressional  colleagues  asking  that 
they  follow  suit.  If  only  50  or  60  of  the  435 
members  do  so,  the  pressure  will  build  for  a 
national  mailing. 

On  June  S,  it  will  be  exactly  six  years 
since  the  first  report  of  the  disease  we  now 
call  AIDS.  Since  then,  the  surgeon  general 
has  said  repeatedly  that  "our  only  weapon 
is  education."  But  the  administration  has 
spent  most  of  this  time  fighting  about  AIDS 
instead  of  fighting  the  disease  itself.  Now  at 
least  some  New  Englanders  will  l>e  getting 
their  defense  lessons  through  the  maO  slot 
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WEST  PLORroA  ELECTRIC  COOP- 
ERATIVE CELEBRATES  50 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

orru>aiSA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBITATIVKS 

TTiursday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  50th  anniversa- 
ry is  called  "goMen"  because  it  is  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  something  very  special,  something 
particularly  valued  because  it  has  endured. 

And  the  reason  things  endure  is  because 
they  prove  their  worth. 

(aolden  anniversaries  are  most  often  assoct- 
atad  with  weddings;  however,  this  golden  arv 
niversary  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  subject  It  is  rattier  the  anniversary  of  an 
electric  cooperative  which  brought  rural  north- 
west Fkxidtens  into  the  20th  century.  It  is  a 
50th  anniversary  of  electric  service  for  the 
members  of  West  Fk>rida  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. 

In  the  tteginning,  long  before  ttiere  was  a 
cooperative  called  West  Florida  Electric,  ar>- 
other  organization  existed,  directly  connected 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Program.  This  orga- 
nization was  bom  on  May  11,  1935.  It  was  on 
tiiis  date  tfiat  Presklent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
took  tfie  first  major  step  in  bringing  electricity 
to  the  rural  sections  of  our  country.  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  7037  creating  tfie 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  REA.  That 
order  woukJ  change  ttie  lives  of  rural  people 
forever.  The  Government  Department,  com- 
monly known  as  REA  would  be  headquartered 
in  Washington,  CX^,  as  a  branch  of  ttie  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  ttie 
REA  was  to  provide  funds  for  low  Interest 
k>ans  so  mral  people  could  organize  c(X)pera- 
tive  electric  power  companies. 

Back  in  ttie  earty  1930's  ttie  investor-owned 
power  companies  would  not  buiki  lines  into 
the  sparsely  populated  rural  areas  because  it 
was  not  profitat>le  and  economically  feasible 
to  do  so.  The  cry  of  rural  resWents  for  elec- 
tricity fell  on  deaf  ears.  President  Roosevelt 
however,  dki  listen.  On  May  30,  1936,  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  Ttiis 
act  established  a  loan  program  to  finance 
electTK  cooperatives  willing  to  provide  electric 
service  in  rural  areas  with  emphasis  on  non- 
profit enterprises.  The  way  was  now  paved  for 
groups  aH  over  ttie  country  to  form  their  own 
electric  cooperative  utility.  A  group  of  712  dy- 
namic, hard  wortdng,  rural  people  in  ttie 
Graceville,  FL,  area  wasted  no  time  in  doing 
just  ttiat  In  May  of  1937,  within  1  year  from 
ttie  time  ttiat  Roosevelt  signed  the  Rural  Elec- 
trifnation  Act,  these  individuals  got  togettier 
and  borrowed  $194,000  from  REA.  This 
money  built  the  original  262  miles  of  line. 
West  Fkxida  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
was  bom.  It  was  also  during  this  time  ttiat  ttie 
cooperative  incorporated.  Most  of  ttie  original 
line  was  erected  wittiin  a  30-mile  radius  of 
Graceville.  Ttie  town  of  KAarianna  was  the  first 
headquarters  for  this  new  organization. 

Ttie  cooperative  elected  its  own  tioard  of 
tnjstees  chosen  from  its  ranks.  The  mral  resi- 
dents that  West  Fkxida  served  in  the  begin- 
ning became  "members"  of  ttie  organization 
and  that  term  is  stiN  used  today.  These  712 
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people  went  out  door  to  door  aN  over  the 
countryside  to  sign  up  more  members. 

Ttie  activities  of  the  cooperative  during  ttie 
earty  years  at  times  is  vague  because  of  poor 
recordkeeping  in  those  days.  A  consMerable 
amount  of  information,  however,  was  obtained 
on  ttie  first  tnjstees.  These  men  were  willing 
to  go  (XJt  and  collect  ttie  names  along  with 
various  ottiers  who  helped.  They  contacted 
prospective  members  anytime,  anyplace.  Ttiey 
dki  not  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  be- 
cause most  were  farmers  and  the  ctvxes 
were  k>ng  and  strenuous.  Ttie  men  who  pro- 
moted ttiis  dream  of  electricity  sometimes  left 
jolM  undone  or  stiiftad  ttie  responsibility  to  an- 
ottier  family  member. 

The  membership  fee  was  set  at  $5.  In  the 
1930's  many  banks  had  ck>sed,  and  many 
people  had  k>st  ttieir  money  and  land.  This 
caused  ttiem  to  tie  skeptical  of  new  ventures, 
and  some  were  very  much  opposed  to  paying 
a  membership  fee  for  something  ttiey  would 
have  to  wait  a  year  or  perhaps  longer  to  re- 
ceive. Rural  people  were  under  great  econom- 
k:  strain  and  In  some  cases  ttie  men  collecttng 
ttie  fee  had  to  loan  the  prospective  member 
ttie  money. 

It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  and  at 
times  ttiey  had  so  littie  success,  it  became 
very  discouraging.  They  created  enough  inter- 
est to  call  a  special  meeting  which  was  heki 
at  the  okJ  Jackson  County  Ckxxttiouse  in  Mar- 
ianna.  Ttie  project  was  explained  to  ttiose 
wtK)  attended  and  ttie  people  wtio  came  were 
encouraged  to  help  in  collecting  fees.  REA  re- 
quired that  a  certain  number  of  people  be 
signed  up  for  servne.  After  the  quota  was 
reached,  the  next  step  was  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-ways.  Ttie  organizers  ran  into  all  kinds 
of  opposition  on  wtiere  ttie  lines  and  poles 
would  go.  A  lot  of  time  was  k>st  tiecause  of 
this.  However,  ttie  great  dream  of  electricity  in 
ttie  country  tiecame  an  obsession  with  ttie  or- 
ganizers and  ttiey  worked  even  harder  ttian 
before.  In  some  Instances  ttie  lines  went 
around  farms  because  ttie  people  would  not 
grant  right-of-way  across  their  land. 

After  several  monttis  of  hard  work  their 
dream  came  tme.  In  ttie  spring  of  1939  some 
memt>ers  began  receiving  electricity.  It  was  a 
day  ttiey  wouki  never  forget.  Ttie  cooperative 
at  this  time  began  to  have  an  annual  meeting. 
Trustees  were  elected  and  a  meal  was 
served.  Ttie  cooperatives  original  trustees  in 
the  late  1930's  were  a  strong-willed,  hearty 
bunch.  They  all  came  from  different  back- 
grounds but  each  one  had  a  common  goal  of 
bringing  electricity  to  ttie  country.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  mention  these  individuals  t>ecause  ttiey 
were  all  pkxieers,  kxiking  for  a  t>etter  life  for 
everyone.  Ttie  original  board  trustees  were: 
Mr.  A.J.  Crulchfiekj,  president;  Mr.  Andrew  An- 
dreasen,  vice  president;  Mr.  William  Powell, 
secretary:  Mr.  Wendell  Spence,  Mr.  AL  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Lee  Mattiews,  and  Mr.  W.H.  Leon- 
ard. 

Ttie  cooperative  has  come  a  kxig  way  since 
ttie  early  days  of  ttiese  ptoneers.  In  ttie 
present  as  of  March  1987  ttie  cooperative  has 
over  14,000  members  with  21,400  meters  in 
place.  Ttiere  are  over  3,700  miles  of  ener- 
gized line  in  ttie  ccxmties  of  Calhoun,  Holes, 
Jackson,  and  Wastiington.  Ttie  cooperative 
now  has  substations  in  Alford.  Altha.  Baacom. 
Bonifay,  CampbeHton,  Chipley,  DeNwood,  Gra- 
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cevHle,  (arand  Rklga.  Pittinvi,  wtd  WeatvMa 
FL  The  organization  is  gowamad  by  rtnm 
txMvd  trutlees  raprassnUng  nhw  dhtricts.  The 
oftioa  locations  are  In  BonMay.  QncmM*,  and 
Sneads.  Ttie  average  number  of  members  par 
mMe  of  line  is  4.5.  Ttie  majority  of  ttie  power  is 
supplied  by  Alabama  Electric  Cooperattve. 
Power  also  comes  from  GuH  Power  and  ttie 
Souttieastem  Power  AdrnMstratton.  Ttie 
numtier  of  emptoyees  now  total  96,  wHh  a 
payroll  of  over  $2  millkKi  a  year.  West  FkxWa 
has  55  vetiicles  which  tovvel  an  average  of 
58,000  miles  per  month.  Ttie  total  vakie  of  ttie 
utility  plant  is  over  $21  milion.  Ttie  annual 
meeting  date  is  always  ttie  second  Saturday 
in  October. 

What  is  on  the  horizon  for  ttiis  people-ori- 
ented organization?  Plenty.  The  printing  shop 
offers  so  much  for  ttie  future.  In  addHion  to 
doing  all  ttie  in-house  printing  ttie  cooperative 
hopes  to  do  printing  tasks  for  many  of  ttie 
k>cal  organizations  in  ttie  area. 

Ttie  telecommunications  project,  whan  in 
place,  will  offer  a  wide  assortment  of  TV  pro- 
grams to  co-op  members  wtio  have  satellite 
dishes.  This  project  will  afford  njral  people  ttie 
same  benefits  ttiat  city  dwellers  have  enjoyed. 
The  satellite  system  wiH  give  the  co-op  ttie  ca- 
patxNty  to  do  a  wide  variety  of  ttwigs  involved 
with  rural  electric  affairs.  Ttie  possibilities  are 
endless. 

Ttie  constouction  of  ttie  new  Sneads  Disbict 
Office  shouki  be  finished  by  ttie  end  of  1987. 
Ttiis  will  mean  t>ettar  service  for  ttie  memlMrs 
in  ttiat  area. 

West  Ftorida  Electric  oould  play  a  big  part  in 
a  joint  venture  with  ttie  five  k>cal  counties  in 
our  area  of  norttiwest  Fkxida.  Ttie  project  in- 
volves the  possitNlity  of  bulking  a  gartiage 
waste  incenerator. 

Economic  devetopment  is  a  top  priority  for 
ttie  cooperative  in  ttie  future.  Ttiere  are  sever- 
al possible  Industties  on  ttie  tat>le.  Ttie  coop- 
erative intends  to  be  more  aggressive  in  help- 
ing locate  more  industry  in  our  area. 

The  cooperative  plans  to  make  its  good  em- 
ployees even  better  ttxough  course  instruction 
and  hands-on  training.  A  well-educated  em- 
ptoyee  will  do  a  better  job  and  help  to  provkle 
ttie  best  service  for  ttie  members. 

Ttiese  are  but  a  few  of  ttie  plans  West  Fkxi- 
da Electric  is  woriung  on  for  ttie  future. 

The  cooperative  has  come  a  long  way  since 
its  inception  in  1937.  West  Fkxkla  Electtic 
must  never  forget  its  heritage  and  history.  Ttie 
members  and  emptoyees,  young  and  oki  alike, 
must  always  rememt>er  ttie  courage,  viskxi, 
and  hard  work  of  ttiose  712  individuals  wtw 
started  ttie  cooperative.  Because  of  them 
electricity  came  to  many  rural  people,  and 
ttieir  lives  as  well  as  ttie  lives  of  future  gen- 
erations were  ctianged  forever. 

It  is  important  ttiat  we  recognize  ttie  tnist- 
ees  presently  serving  on  ttie  West  Fkxida 
board.  Ttiese  men  have  ttie  awescxne  respon- 
sibility of  governing  West  Fkxkia  Electric  Co- 
operative now  and  in  ttie  years  to  come.  The 
trustees  inckide: 

William  Ben  Fk>yd,  Jr.,  Presklent,  Disttwt  3; 
Woodrow  W.  Paul,  Vice  Presklent.  District  8; 
Roy  H.  Young  District  2;  BWy  WMams,  Sec. 
Treasury.  Disbict  4;  Henry  Prescott.  District  9; 
Amoa  H.  Morris,  DMiict  5;  Dbart  Frankin,  Ola- 
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Tlw  TiuMMB  Mid  atoova  ar* 
mMi«  WMl  RqiMbBmMc  • 
I  tor  ttw  iMntm  wd 
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WELTARE  REPORM 


HON.  JOHN  g  ROWLAND 

or  omnncTxcoT 

m  THB  Roxms  or  ■sputsmrATnns 

Jhwnday.  May  21. 1$87 

Mr.  ROWLAND  o«  GonnMbcut  Mr.  SpMk- 
•r. «  Mnw  poM  in  ttw  nMT  Mure,  the  H0US8 
«■  Iriw  up  ttw  inu*  of  watlara  rafonn. 

\Mhan  Ma  happena.  I  betove  we  should 
give  cradM  whara  cradR  ia  due-end  that  is  to 
Praaidani  Radian  tor  ahglehandedhr  tiringing 
tNa  ImportwM  iaeue  to  the  tore  o*  pubic 


I  tfao  belewe  that  the  Houae  flhoUd  oonaid- 
ar  «iy  weiara  retann  meeame  in  the  context 
of  how  edecHM  they  wH  be  in  reducing  de- 
pendence on  the  ayatam  by  redpients.  While 
there  are  a  number  of  olomonte  to  welfare 
rafoiro  auch  ae  demonatration  proiacts  and 
cMU  aupport.  my  paraonal  beief  ia  that  the 
moat  import«it  iaeue  reialaa  to  wortt  and  ecki- 
caion  programs  for  redpients  in  the  Aid  to 
F«i«es  WKh   Dependent  Children   [AFOq 


There  are  a  number  of  propoeals  floating 
wound  which  raMe  to  thia  isaua  Spedficaily. 
we  have  the  maior  Democratic  vehicle  for  wel- 
toe  retonn-RR.  1720.  the  Family  Welfare 
Reform  Act  of  19e7-«s  wen  as  a  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Republc«w-H.R.  1985.  the  AFDC  Employ- 
ment «id  TraMng  Act  of  1967. 

In  this  s«ne  area.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1880.  the  Greater  Opportunilies  Through  Wor1( 
Ad  of  1987  [GROW],  which  waa  developed 
by  the  Reagan  admWatretion  and  the  Depert- 
menl  of  Health  and  Human  SeoAces. 

GROW  is  veiy  simple.  State  welfare  agen- 
dae  would  be  required  to  implement  work  and 
education  progrema  fbr  AFDC  recipients  who 
ws  deemed  to  be  able  to  participate  in  such 
•dMHae.  Spedal  intensive  emphasis  is  placed 
on  thoee  redpients  who  tradHionalty  have  a 
tendency  to  become  tong-tenn  dependent 
such  aa  teenage  mothers. 

Under  GROW  State  welfare  agendes  would 
be  raqulrad  to  have  60  percent  of  the  nonex- 
empt  AFDC  caaeloed  enrolled  m  job  training, 
education  or  job  raadtoeaa  programs  within  5 
yews.  For  the  tradMonaNy  long-tenn  depend- 
ent—teen  molhere— the  minimum  pertidpation 
tevala  are  signMicwidy  higher— 80  percent— 
and  would  ganeraly  equate  to  a  requirement 
ttwt  the  teaw^  parent  be  enrolled  In  school. 

To  fadtate  the  partldpetion  of  AFDC  redpi- 
anla  In  the  wortt  or  educatfon  provams,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  needed  support  sen^ 
icee  Ite  day  care  and  transportation  muat  be 
provided  for  by  State  weNare  agendas.  So. 
the  usual  rhetaito  and  hoopte  about  how  re- 
oiptente  arsnt  abto  to  participate  In  aclivitiee 
and  gain  skHs  to  move  off  welfare,  doean't 


Quite  feanUy.  if  welfare  retomn  means  set- 
wfdch  emphasizes  how 
become  self  sufficient 


ing  up  a  new  ayatem 


In  contrast,  the  Democratic  welfare  propoa- 
R.  1720— ia  more  fraud  than  reform. 
Under  that  bilt.  work  and  education  programs 
for  AFDC  redpiente  are  doomed  to  fail  given 
the  fact  that  the  tegietetion  exempto  from  par- 
tidpalion  the  very  categories  of  AFDC  redpi- 
ente who  should  be  required  to  partidpaie. 
Add  to  thia  the  tact  that  no  standarda  or  goals 
are  pteced  on  State  welfare  agendea  to  make 
theee  programs  wort(.  the  Democralx:  AFDC 
pfopoeal--rMCknamed  IMetwork— ia  more  net 
ttwnwork. 

What  is  worse,  however,  are  the  smoke  and 
minore  whk^h  have  been  emptoyed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  H.R.  1720.  tt  shouU  be  noted  that 
taken  together,  ail  of  the  mandated  benefit  in- 
creeaes  and  program  expansions  In  the  bHI 
were  estimated  originally  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offkse  to  coet  $12  biMton  over  5  yeers. 

Now.  the  bill  is  purported  to  cost  only  $5  bil- 
lioa  How  dkl  this  happen?  It's  very  simpto. 
Supportere  of  H.R.  1720  simply  pushed  back 
the  initial  effective  dates  of  the  various  benefit 
increases  so  tttat  the  real  coete  wouM  not  be 
reflected.  I  wouM  suggest  that  thoee  who 
favor  the  type  of  welfare  expensions  as  are 
embodtod  in  H.R.  1720  shouM  be  upfront 
about  ite  true  impact  on  the  budget  deficit 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Health  and 

(Human  Services  outlined  the  adminiatration's 

position  on  the  democratk:  proposal  and  I  will 

submit  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tub  Sboxtakt  or 

HXALTH  Un  HUMAH  SBKVICn. 

WatMntfton,  DC.  May  IS,  1987. 
Hon.  Dam  Rostkrkowski, 
Chaimuin,  Committee  on  Wayt  and  Meant, 
Hotue  of  Repraentativet,  Washington, 
DC. 

DsAX  BCx.  CHAnufAM:  There  is  pending 
before  your  Committee  HJl.  1720.  ss 
amended  l>y  the  Sut)committee  on  Putdlc 
Aasistanoe.  a  bill  entiUed  the  "FunHy  Wel- 
fare Reform  Act  of  1987."  on  which  the  De- 
partment would  like  to  express  its  views.  In 
additi(m  to  the  f  oUowlng  general  comments, 
we  have  enclosed  a  secUon-by-aection  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  bUL 

I  wrote  to  you  on  April  2  to  express  our 
ooncems  atwut  HJl.  1720  as  introduced.  Al- 
though the  bill's  costs  appear  to  have  l>een 
reduced  substantially  in  this  amended  ver- 
sion, many  of  the  most  costly  provisiODS 
merely  have  been  deferred  to  later  years. 
These  unreasonably  high  costs  sre  particu- 
larly troublesome  l>ecauae  the  bill  will  great- 
ly increase  welfare  dependency  while  failing 
to  help  families  l>ecome  independent  of  wel- 
fare. 

We  note  that  there  have  l>een  a  numi>er  of 
inutrovonents  in  the  Idll  since  our  earlier 
comments— such  as  revoking  changes  to  the 
100-hour  rule  and  making  mothers  with 
cbfldren  ages  three  to  five  subject  to  pertid- 
pation requirements  in  NETWORK.  Howev- 
er, these  changes  fall  short  of  producing  a 
cost-effective  welfare  reform  program  which 
will  result  in  decreased  welfare  dependency. 

The  two  areas  of  greatest  concern  ctmUn- 
ue  to  lie  the  tvoad  changes  in  the  standards 
for  treating  eligil>Oity  and  iiux>me  and  the 
design  of  the  National  Education.  Training 
and  Work  program  (NETWORK).  The  es- 
tablistunent  of  ininiTrntm  benefit  levels,  pro- 
vision of  more  generous  income  disregards. 
"""^Hriy  of  AFDC  Unemidoyed  Parent 
<17P)  program,  and  extension  of  sohstantlal 
services  to  former  recipients  will  in  greatly 


expend  iMoeflts.  prtmarOy  for  those  with 
other  sources  of  tnoome  whUe  Itmltlng  the 
States'  aUlltjr  to  target  their  reaouross  to 
those  most  in  need. 

Under  NETWORK,  the  extensive  exemp- 
tions from  pertidpation.  opttonal  treatment 
of  teen  parents,  sod  heightened  emphssis 
on  voluntary  pertlcipatloo,  result  in  a  work 
prognm  which  fails  to  establish  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  serving  a  large  number  of  teen 
parents  snd  other  potential  long-term  re- 
dpients—those  for  whom  partkdpatlon  is 
most  criticaL  Even  worse,  requiring  States 
to  serve  volunteers  first  whenever  there  are 
Insuffident  funds  to  provide  work  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  their  oitire  eUgible 
population  virtually  precludes  States  from 
focusing  on  the  potential  long-term  recipi- 
ent even  though  they  Judge  it  best  for  their 
welfare  population.  Finally,  numenxu  revi- 
sions made  by  the  Sulxxxnmittee.  such  as 
the  restrictions  on  assignmente  to  work  ex- 
perience programs  and  the  required  use  of  a 
burdensome  conciliatory  process,  further 
constrain  State  flexibility  to  design  pro- 
grams which  l>est  reflect  their  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  needs  of  their  welfare  popu- 
latioiL 

With  respect  to  the  child  support  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  we  support  the  broad  policy 
objectives  pertaining  to  mandatory  guide- 
lines and  performance  standards  for  States. 
However,  we  object  to  the  specifics  of  these 
provisions  because  they  will  not  accomplish 
our  common  goals  effectively.  Current  De- 
partment efforts  in  setting  performance 
standards  are  more  likely  to  result  in  im- 
proved State  efforts. 

In  closing,  we  reiterate  our  position  that 
the  Administration's  approach  to  welfare 
reform  is  more  effective  and  more  prudent. 
The  Low-Income  Opportunity  Improvement 
Act.  introduced  as  HJt.  1288.  would  encour- 
age State-sponsored  and  community-lMsed 
demonstration  projects  to  test  innovative 
welfare  reform  i^proaches.  Our  iimovative 
work  and  education  program  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, known  as  Oreater  Opportunities 
through  Work  (HJt  1880)  and  a  year-rouitd 
program  for  youth  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (HJl.  1155).  would  l>etter 
ensure  that  potential  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients psrtidpate  in  activities  leading  to 
econcnnic  self-suffidency.  Because  of  these 
advantages,  we  recommend  their  enactment, 
and  we  oppose  adoption  of  HJl.  1720. 

The  President  has  clearly  stated  his 
strong  commitment  to  welfare  reform  legis- 
lation that  Includes  authority  for  State  and 
commimity  based  demonstrations  to  test 
new  approaches  to  the  welfare  system.  We 
would  recommend  against  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation  that  does  not  also  au- 
thorize broad-lwsed  experiments,  ss  would 
be  allowed  under  HJi.  1288. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  BCanage- 
ment  and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  1720  would  not  l>e  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 


May  SI,  1987 

ANTITERRORISM  SANCTIONS 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 


AcHng  Seeretary. 


OFTSZAS 
Hr  TBS  HOT7SS  OF  KKPiasnrTATIVXS 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
amende  15  U.S.C.  1281  and  1282.  approved 
September  13.  1961,  which  prohibite  the  de- 
struction or  inMy  or  certain  property  moving  In 
Irrteratate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Sectfon  a:  Any  nation  ttuit  is  listed  by  the 
State  Department,  under  provisions  of  the 
Export  Administratton  Act  of  1979.  as  a  coun- 
try that  repeatedly  provhles  support  for  inter- 
natfonal  tarroriam  win  be  subject  to  the  foltow- 
ing  actions: 

Rrst  Termination,  witttdrawal,  or  susperv 
ston  of  any  treaty  which  relates  to  the  moet- 
favored-nation  trade  status: 

Sacorxl.  The  products  of  that  country  win  be 
8ub)ect  to  the  high  rates  set  forth  in  column  2 
of  the  Twiff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stetes; 

Third.  Nonapplk»tk>n  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  on  imports; 

Fourth.  NonappUcation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Caribt>ean  Basin  Economk:  Recovery  Act; 

Fifth.  Nonapplicatnn  of  the  proviskxis  of  the 
Intemattonal  Travel  and  Tourism  Act  of  1961, 
instnjcting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
actton  to  promote  tourism  and  travel. 

Sectfon  b:  The  Presklent  may  waive  alt  or 
part  of  these  provisions  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  The 
waiver  wW  take  effect  30  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent submits  written  notice  of  this  waiver  to 
Congress. 

The  complete  text  of  the  biH  is  as  folk>ws: 

H.R.  2489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Anti-Terrorism 
Sanctions  Act  of  1987". 

Sk.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohit>- 
it  the  destruction  of,  or  injury  to,  certain 
property  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign 
ccximierce,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  13.  1961  (15  VJB.C.  1281 
and  1282),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  while  it  is  listed  pursuant  to  section 
6(J>  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1079  as  a  country  that  repeatedly  provides 
support  for  international  terrorism— 

"(1)  the  President  duOl  terminate,  with- 
draw, or  suqiend  any  portion  of  any  trade 
agreement  or  treaty  that  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  nondiscriminatory  (most-favored- 
nation)  trade  treatment  to  such  country; 

"(2)  such  country  shall  be  denied  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
products  of  such  country  shall  l>e  subject  to 
the  rates  and  duty  set  forth  in  column 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  the  provialtHis  of  title  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.a  2461.  et  seq.)  sbaU  not 
apply  with  reject  to  the  products  of  such 
country; 

"(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Carn>bean  Baato 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2701.  et 
seq.)  shall  not  apply  with  reqwct  to  the 
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products  of  sudi  country,  during  the  period 
In  which  such  identification  is  in  effect;  and 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  not 
consult  with  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try under  section  3  (aX9)  of  the  internation- 
al Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123(aX9)) 
regarding  international  travel  and  tourism. 

"(bXl)  The  President  may  waive  all.  or 
any  portion  of,  the  provisions  of  suliaection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  if 
the  President  determines  that  sudi  a  waiver 
would  l>e  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  written  notice  of  any  waiver  grant- 
ed under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Any  waiver  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  l>e  revoked  by  the  President  at  any 
time. 

"(3)(A)  Any  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  only  after  the 
dose  of  the  thirty-day  period  that  l>egins  on 
the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  to 
the  Congress  written  notice  of  such  waiver. 

"(B)  The  following  days  shall  t>e  exduded 
in  determining  the  thirty-day  period  de- 
acrfbed  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  the  days  on  wtiich  either  House  of 
Congress  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
joununent  of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  (ingress 
sine  die;  and 

"(ii)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
duded under  clause  (i)  when  either  House 
of  Congress  is  not  in  session.". 


THE       PARENTAL 
FOR       TUITION 
ACT  OP  1987 


ASSISTANCE 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MORTARA 
IB  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  colleagues 
in  introdudng  the  Parental  Assistance  for  Tui- 
tk>n  investment  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  creates 
a  nalionaJ  program  to  enable  parents  to  invest 
in  a  fund  that  woukl  pay  a  significant  portfon 
of  Vhe  future  tuitmn  and  fees  and  other  related 
educatfonal  costs  of  attendance  at  a  postsec- 
ondary  institutnn.  This  natwnal  program  is  not 
affected  by  State  boundaries.  Thus,  students 
may  apply  to  any  postsecondary  educatfonal 
institution  in  the  country;  it  affords  complete 
portat>ility.  Further,  since  tlw  many  State  plans 
cun-entty  being  devefoped  may  provide  differ- 
ent levels  of  tax  treatment  or  educatfonal  cov- 
erage, this  natfonal  plan  wiU  ensure  tfiat  all 
citizens  are  treated  tfie  same  with  respect  to 
tt>e  tax  status  of  their  investment,  and  also 
this  natfonal  plan  wHI  erKXXjrage  American 
families  to  save  more. 

This  legislatfon  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  natfonal  postsecondary  educatfon  trust 
as  a  publfo  body,  governed  by  a  board  of  five 
postsecondary  representetives  and  five  mem- 
bers from  the  general  public,  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Educatfon  and  of  the  Treasury  serv- 
ing as  ex  officfo. 

The  board  is  responsMe  for  hoMfog  the 
funds,  establishing  necessary  policy  and  pro- 
cedures for  operating  the  tnist.  paying  money 
dtactty  to  postsecondary  InatHutfona.  coNect- 
ing  neceaaary  fees  for  ite  operation,  impoaing 
reaaonabte  time  imito  on  uae  of  tuHfon  bene- 
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IKS.  ana  lor  omer  reiawo  •arnrmaoon  mai- 
ters. 

This  legislatfon  also  authorizaa  ttw  eatab- 
lishmont  of  ttw  advance  tuition  payment  fund 
into  wtiich  are  depoailed  paymente  raoaived 
iTom  purcnasers  on  oenair  oi  i^uamiea  oenen- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  ads  as  marv 
aging  trustee  and  is  charged  with  investing  ttw 
morwys  in  the  fund  in  eittwr  intereat  bearing 
obHgirtiom  of  ttw  United  States  or  in  obiga- 
tiorw  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  irv 
terest  by  the  United  Stetes.  Interest  eanwd  on 
ttw  furxj's  investments  beconws  a  part  of  ttw 
fund. 

A  parent  may  eled  to  partfoipate  t>y  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  ttw  trust  The  corv 
tente  of  tfiis  agreement  wW  determine  ttw 
amount  of  morwy  to  be  periodicany  invested 
in  tfw  Trust  on  t>et)alf  of  a  chiM. 

Upon  acceptance  by  an  eligfoto  poslaeo- 
orfoary  educatfonal  institution  of  an  eligible 
berwficiary,  and  upon  receipt  of  appropriate 
documentation,  ttw  trust  will  fooward  morwy  to 
that  institutfon  to  pay  as  much  of  ttw  eli^ble 
educatfonal  costs  as  is  aifowed  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreonwnt 

Such  agreemerrts  may  tw  terminatad  and 
the  moneys  returrwd  if  the  qualified  berwfici- 
ary, first,  dies,  second,  certifies  to  ttw  trust 
upon  reacting  the  age  of  majority  ttwt  tw  or 
she  has  decided  not  to  attend  a  postsecond- 
ary irwtitutfon,  or  third,  certifies  that  he  or  she 
has  completed  as  much  of  the  course  of  poet- 
secondary  education  as  he  or  she  intends  but 
has  not  used  up  all  the  accrued  tuilfon  bene- 
fite.  The  trust  may  identify  other  circum- 
stances that  warrant  a  refund.  In  all  cases  of 
such  termination,  ttw  returrwd  furxis  are  treat- 
ed as  taxable  income.  Also,  in  aH  cases 
except  termination  due  to  death,  a  10-percent 
penalty  is  added. 

This  legistation  authorizes  a  "such  sums" 
appropriation  to  provide  for  ttw  costs  of  set- 
ting up  and  operating  ttw  trust  until  such  time 
as  it  becomes  self-supporting.  These  costs 
are  difficult  to  predict  and  wW  Hkely  dedirw  as 
ttw  number  of  participants  increases. 

The  legislation  provkies  for  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  funds  invested  in  the  tmst  Pay- 
ments of  up  to  $2,000  per  year  per  berwficiary 
will  be  treated  as  a  deduction  from  income; 
the  maximum  anwunt  for  all  taxat)le  yeare  is 
$48,000  per  eligible  beneficiary.  However,  in 
the  case  of  certain  indivfouals  with  high  leveto 
of  adjusted  gross  income— 4100,000  for  an 
unmarried  individual— this  tax  benefit  shaM  be 
reduced  by  10  percent  of  the  exceas  amount 
Also,  the  interest  earned  on  this  inveatment 
will  be  tax  free  as  fong  as  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  folfowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  legislation  is  needed;  it  wM 
provkie  a  useful  supplement  to  our  existing 
student  aki  programs.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  problems  our  students  face  wtwn  they 
leave  college  with  high  debt  This  debt  altera 
ttwir  career  goals  and  their  at)nity  to  plan  for  a 
family  of  their  own;  it  also  likely  affecte  ttw 
economy  in  a  negative  way  since  funds  tied 
up  in  student  toan  repayment  wW  not  be  avaM- 
abto  for  ottwr  purpoaes. 

I  urge  my  coHeaguaa  to  join  wMh  mainaup- 
porting  this  leglslatk)n. 


..'&v^«i^^mv««     ^^W*    V«V*mf  ATtV^O 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  MINI- 
IfUlf  H«ALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
ALL  WORKERS  ACT  OF  1987 

HON.  HENRyI  WAXMAN 

ovcAurounA 

!■  TBB  BOOB  OT  IXFUaSHTATlVIS 

Thuradav.  Maw  21. 1987 
Mr.  WAXUAN.  Mr.  SpMlur,  I  am  piMMd  to 
ioki  «M)  my  colMgiiM.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Haw- 
KMS.  and  Mr.  Muwhv  toctay  in  imroAicing 
lagWaiion  ttM  «■  at  long  last  aaaura  that 
naariy  avary  Anwftean  wortwr  wW  have  health 
baurmoa.  We  dawelopad  INa  DM  ioMty  with 
Senator  Kennedy,  who  ia  introducing  an  iden- 
lictf  compwiion  bM  in  the  other  tMdy.  Senator 
Kennedy  danrvea  our  gralKude  for  his  lead- 
arahip  «Nf  dadtealion  in  developing  this  legis- 

laoorL 

The  past  4(Kodd  yean  hawe  bean  a  time  of 
graat  Improwemania  in  haaNh  care  coverage. 
The  oomeratone  of  that  aoqianaion  has  t>een 
the  pitvala  aactar  providhig  health  Insurance 
related  to  employmenL  This  approach  has 
been  very  sucoeeafuL  Cotective  bargaining 
mreamants  and  tax  moanttvea  have  led  many 
employers  to  offer  excelent  health  Insurance 
packMsa  to  tlwir  wortiars. 

Untortunately.  many  people  have  been  left 
uncovered  even  as  benefits  for  most  wortcers 


We  always  i(new  that  two  large  groups 
would  be  left  out  when  health  insurance  was 
Inked  to  employment— persons  65  and  over, 
wid  people  unable  to  wort(  because  they  had 
dhabWaa  or  ware  single  parents  with  small 
cMdran.  The  l=adaral  Qovemment  recognized 
tNa  prablem  over  20  years  ago,  and  enacted 
Medcara  wd  Medtoaid.  ^4aither  program  has 
been  perfect,  but  both  have  provided  millions 
of  people  with  needed  health  care. 

Now  we  are  incraasingly  aware  that  there  Is 
a  rapidly  growing  number  of  other  people  who 
have  no  haaNh  insurance— 37  million  by  most 
raoant  esMmatea.  What  comes  as  an  unhappy 
surpitaa  is  how  many  of  lt)ese  are  people  with 
Joba,  and  ttwirfamHea. 

Nearly  two  out  of  every  three  people  with- 
out health  inaurance  are  from  families  where 
the  head  of  the  household  is  employed. 

It  turns  out  that  heelth  insurance  coverage 
is  to  some  sodent  a  matter  of  ludc  If  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a  large,  union- 
ized, manufacturing  firni.  you're  also  likely  to 
have  good  health  Inaurance  coverage.  But  if 
you  work  just  as  hard  and  have  just  as  many 
psaponabillttes.  but  happen  to  work  for  a 
smelar  company  you  are  more  likely  to  have 
no  inaurance. 

Being  without  health  Inaurance  is  every  se- 
rtoua  maltar  thaee  days.  When  people  without 
inauranoe  get  atok,  they  get  to  a  doctor  and 
gal  into  a  hoapNal  barely  half  as  often  as 
people  wNh  inaurance.  And  worst  of  all.  they 
are  more  Hcely  to  get  sick  in  the  first  place 
and  then  put  off  seeldng  care  until  ttwir  illness 
gets  swriouB 

TNa  aMualton  is  intolerable.  It  ia  bad  health 
polcy  and  equaly  bad  economk:  polk:y. 
Unleaa  the  Congrees  acts,  more  and  more 
people  wM  ind  themselves  without  adequate 
haaMh  insurance. 

The  legislation  ttwt  we  are  Introducing  today 
wN  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  these  In- 
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equMea.  This  legislatton  buMs  upon  our 
strong  private  sector  tradMon  of  emptoyment- 
nUM  irtsuraiwe. 

Ne«ty  all  workere  win  be  guaranteed  bask: 
health  inaurance  coverage  for  themaelvea  and 
their  famiies.  Emptoyees  and  empk>yere  win 
share  the  costs.  The  most  important  preverv 
live  services— prenatal  and  well  baby  care- 
win  be  fully  covered.  And  every  woriw  and 
family  member  will  be  protected  againat  the 
coals  of  catastrophk:  iHness. 

Even  under  this  pnaposal,  not  every  Ameri- 
can win  yet  have  adequate  heelth  insurance. 
Some  people  will  sliH  have  to  be  incorporated 
into  federally  funded  programs,  and  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  see  that  they  have 
access  to  appropriate  health  care. 

This  bill  has  many  important  features,  but 
several  provisions  will  need  to  be  devek)ped 
further  as  it  is  considered  in  this  Congress. 
Because  we  sought  to  define  a  minimum,  af- 
fordabto  package,  not  every  needed  health 
service  is  required  to  be  provkted  in  Vne  bask: 
plan.  In  partKular,  mental  health  servk:es  and 
outpatient  care  by  professk>nals  ottier  ttian 
physkaans  are  not  mandated.  While  such 
servk:es  are  very  likely  to  be  incorporated  into 
many  plans  through  the  actuarial  equivalence 
optton,  we  will  nevertheless  want  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  adding  them  to  the  bask: 
package  as  we  conskler  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  proposal.  But, 
it  is  a  critk»lly  important  step  for  the  country 
to  take,  tts  time  has  tong  since  come.  I  ask  ail 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  to  assure  that  all 
workers  and  their  families  will  finally  be  confi- 
dent that  they  are  covered  for  medfcal  care 
wtien  ttwy  need  it 


HONORING  OUR  NA^HON'S 
VETERANS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAXYUUID 
nr  THE  HOUSK  or  RSPRISDrrATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  21, 1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "let  no  ravages 
of  time  testify  to  coming  generattons  that  we 
have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cost  of  a  free 
and  independent  natk>n."  In  proclaiming  May 
30,  1868,  as  a  time  for  veterans  of  ttie  Civil 
War  to  sahJte  their  fallen  comrades.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  delivered  these 
remarks.  Today,  these  words  seem  no  less 
appropriate,  even  in  a  country  ttiat  is  not  at 
war. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  more  than  1.1  millkxi 
Americans  who  died  whHe  wearing  the  uni- 
forms of  the  armed  servk^s  of  the  United 
States  and  the  14  millk>n  veterans  who  died 
after  military  seonce.  it  is  fitting  that  we  honor 
ttwse  fallen  Americans.  There  is  a  special 
honor,  a  special  meaning,  and  a  special  sacri- 
fee  associated  with  those  who  wear  their 
country's  uniform. 

Earlier  this  week,  a  missile  or  missiles  fired 
by  an  Iraqi  F-1  Mirage  fighter-bomber 
slammed  into  the  U.S.S.  StvK  a  frigate  pa- 
trolling in  intemattonal  waters  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  ensuing  devastetxm  and  resulting 
toss  of  lite  rekiforce  partk»lariy  the  point 
about  sacriftoe.  An  unfortunate  event,  thou- 
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aanda  of  mlaa  from  our  ahorea.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  deerty  denwnalralea  that  dafandbtg  our 
Natton's  freedoma  and  Interesia  makes  per- 
petual demands  on  American  Ivea. 

There  is  no  evktonce  that  this  is  anything 
but  an  "accktont."  and  thia  terribto  calamlly 
occurred  during  "peacetime."  Howawar,  no 
one  shoukj  ever  forget  that  defendkig  our 
freedom,  protecting  our  liberties,  and  safa- 
guardnig  our  vakjea  does  not  permit  thoaa 
wearing  our  Natton's  uniform  to  consMar 
themselvee  at  peace  or  enabto  them  to  relax 
their  vigilance. 

Nonnally.  servtoe  in  the  "peacetime"  Anny. 
Navy.  Marine  Corpa.  or  Air  Force  does  not  in- 
ckxto  the  most  serious  risks  taken  for  granted 
when  our  Armed  Forces  are  ertgaged  directly 
in  combat  l^onetheless.  all  too  deariy  the 
tragedy  that  suddenly  and  vtolently  struck  the 
Stark  Hkwtrates  that  for  our  Nation's  aenkse- 
men  ar>d  servk»women  danger  is  never  too 
far  removed. 

On  Memorial  Day,  as  we  commemorate  and 
honor  our  Natton's  fallen,  let  us  resolve  to 
help,  to  comfort,  to  uplift  the  living.  The  mil- 
Itons  of  living  veterans  are  no  less  desennng 
than  our  fallen  heroes  of  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude of  their  countrymen. 

Thus,  I  have  worked  for  several  years  in  the 
successful  drive  for  funding  to  constnjct  a 
modem  Veterans'  Administratton  [VA]  hospital 
in  downtown  Baltimore.  This  is  a  facility 
needed  to  serve  the  burgeoning  populatton  of 
veterans  in  the  Stete  of  Maryland.  I  eagerly 
await  the  ground  breaking  ceremony  to  be 
hekj  on  June  22  at  the  site  of  the  future  Balti- 
more VA  hospital.  In  additton  to  offering  first- 
rato  servk»s,  the  hospital  will  provkte  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  teaching  and  practk»l 
instruction  because  of  ite  affiliatton  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medknne. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  provkled  $101.2  mil- 
Iton  to  begin  constructton  of  the  hospital.  I  will 
continue  my  efforts  through  the  IHouse  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriattons  to  ensure  that  the 
ground  breaking  is  only  just  or>e  more  mile- 
stone toward  ttie  completton  of  this  project 

Further.  I  am  pteaised  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  part  of  a  supplemental 
appropriatton  for  fiscal  1967,  has  approved 
$20  millton  for  the  akl  of  homeless  veterans.  H 
this  measure  is  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  ttie  Preskterrt,  the  money  will  be 
used  to  establish  up  to  700  addittonal  domk:ili- 
ary  beds  at  VA  medtoal  centere  tocated  in 
lai^  urt>an  areas  across  the  country,  includ- 
ing Little  Rock,  AR;  Palo  Alto,  CA;  Denver, 
CO;  Bronx.  Brooklyn,  and  Manhattan.  NY; 
Cleveland.  OH;  Pittsburgh,  PA;  and  Tacoma. 
WA.  Unfortunately  and  tragk»lly,  in  some 
areas  of  this  country,  veterans  comprise  up  to 
one-third  of  the  homeless  populatton.  Many 
are  the  vtotims  of  mental  illness  or  substance 
abuse. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  never  forget  the 
faller>— the  marines  who  sought  to  restore  a 
semblance  of  peace  and  stability  to  embattled 
Beirut;  the  airmen  who  plucked  fleeing  civil- 
ians from  ttie  rooftops  of  Saigon  and  from  the 
stomv-tossed  and  pirate-infested  seas  of 
Southeast  Asia:  the  infantrymen  who  fought 
often  hand-to-hand  and  without  ammunitton. 
atong  the  frozen  perimeter  of  the  Chosin  Rea- 
enrair.  the  cavalrymen  who  raiaed  the  siege  of 
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ttta  andrded  Amartean  gairiaon  at  Bastogne, 
wtx)  ipaarhaaded  ttie  AHied  advance  against 
the  Stogfried  Une,  and  who  Hberaled  the 
doomed  of  the  concentratktn  camps;  and  the 
"doughboys"  who  led  the  Allied  advance  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  BeNeau  Wood  and  ended 
the  hopoloss.  btoody  deadtock  atong  trench- 
croaaed  France.  In  honoring  our  Natton's  vrar 
dead,  we  can  and  must  remember  back 
through  ttie  more  than  200yaareof  our  histo- 
ry to  the  rag<:lad  and  stairving  men  of  the 
Continental  Line  who  emerged  from  the  hard- 
ships of  winter  at  Valley  Forge  to  defend 
American  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  honor  the  dead  by  help- 
ing the  living.  On  this  Memorial  Day,  let  us 
pledge  to  continue  woridng  for  strong  and  ef- 
fective programs  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. Continuing  to  care  for  tfie  living  is 
among  ttie  best  ways  for  a  tfiankful  country  to 
demonstrate  its  gratitude  to  ttie  saitors  tost 
aboard  the  Starllr. 


INTRODUCINO  THE  "SCHOOL 
LUNCH.  CHILD  NUTRITION. 
AND  OLDER  AMERICANS  COM- 
MODITY IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1987" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

ormcHioAR 
nr  THK  ROUS!  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVBS 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Gooounq,  my  distinguished 
coiieague  from  Pennsylvania,  a  bill  entitled 
"School  Lunch,  Child  Nutritton,  and  OWer 
Americans  Commodity  Improvement  Act  of 
1967". 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  form  or  another,  tfie 
U.S.  Government  has  t>een  distributing  agricul- 
ture commodities  and  their  products,  including 
farm  surplus  items,  to  needy  families,  institu- 
ttons.  schools  and  other  eligible  recipients 
since  1935.  Since  1946,  when  the  Nattonal 
School  Lunch  Program  was  enacted,  dona- 
tions of  commodities  of  all  kinds  have  gone  to 
ttie  school  lunch,  and  later  the  school  break- 
fast programs,  as  well  as  to  other  eligit)le  ctiiki 
care  and  oMer  Americans  programs. 

Currentiy,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Progam  receives  two  forms  of  Federal  support 
from  ttie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  First 
cash  subsidies;  and  second,  donated  agricul- 
tural commodities  purchased  under  price  sup- 
port arxl  surphjs  removal  legislation.  During 
fiscal  year  1965,  schools  in  the  NSLP  served 
3.9  billton  meals,  received  Federal  cash  sup- 
port of  $2.2  bHlKMi,  and  received  commodities 
donated  and  valued  at  $796  millton. 

It  woukj  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  more 
than  50  yeare  ttie  Government  has  been  inter- 
ested in  and  concerned  about  the  nutritional 
weil-t>eing  of  needy  people  in  this  country, 
and  particularty  its  chiklren  and  its  oWer  Amer- 
Ktfna,  who  are  at  higher  risk  than  ottiere. 

As  ttie  ranking  nutjority  member  of  the  au- 
ttiorizing  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
have  had  occaston  to  hear,  more  often  than  I 
have  Iked  to  over  ttie  years,  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  all  is  not  well  witti  USDA's  distiibu- 
tton  program  for  entittement  and  bonus  com- 
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As  my  coHeaguaa  know,  a  few  yeare  ago 
there  were  scandals  across  the  countoy 
having  to  do  witti  state,  apoied  and  contami- 
nated commodity  food  produda  in  warehouse 
facilities  servkig  ttie  schod  hjnch  and  break- 
fast programs.  We  have  heard  severe  critkasm 
over  the  past  several  yeare  due  to  ttie  ex- 
penses involved  in  transporting,  storing,  han- 
dling and  processing  donated  oommodHies 
into  usabto  products,  ttiat  the  cost  of  donated 
foods  may  actually  be  higher  ttian  ttie  cost  of 
comperabto,  tocally  acquired  products;  ttiat 
donated  foods  are  difficutt  to  use  in  preparing 
meals  and  increase  the  cost  of  operating  a 
food  servtoe  program;  ttiat  uncertainty  of  de- 
livery dates  and  bundling  of  deliveries  during 
the  schod  year  overioads  storage  capacity, 
increases  costs  and  makes  menu  planning  dH- 
fkxilt  that  donated  foods  are  often  packaged 
in  ways  that  are  difficult  to  use  by  schools  and 
indude  items  ttiat  chiklren  simply  will  not  eat 
resulting  in  plate-waste;  ttiat  foods  often  arrive 
in  damiaged  corxMon;  ttiat  serving  donated 
commodities  towere  sfaxtent  participation  and 
increases  waste;  ttiat  current  regulations 
impose  excessive  burdens  on  schod  districts; 
and  ttiat  the  agricultural  support  provktod  to 
the  Amertoan  farmer  by  ttie  commodity  pro- 
gram might  be  achieved  by  other  systems  ttiat 
are  better  for  schods  and  ctiiklren. 

Such  complaints  have  often  led  to  vartous 
proposals  for  program  improvements  ranging 
from  small  incremental  changes  to  a  major 
overtiaul  of  ttie  existing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  into  complete 
detail  on  ttie  difference  of  opinton,  complaints 
or  recommendations  for  improvements  to  ttie 
commodity  program  ttie  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  received  over  the  yeare.  If  I 
may,  I  will  just  reiterate  recommendations 
made  most  recently. 

Atxxjt  2  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  sent  a  list  of  32  ways  in  wfitoh 
their  commodity  distribution  codd  be  improved 
to  serve  ttiese  programs  better.  The  list  was 
compiled  by  a  jdm  task  force  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  American  School  Food 
Seorice  Association  [ASFSA]  and  ttie  Associa- 
tion of  National  Frozen  Food  Products 
[NFFA],  ttie  later  being  an  association  in- 
volved in  processing  bulk  commodities,  such 
as  100  pounds  of  frozen  hamburgere  or  ottier 
forms  of  beef,  into  processed,  easily  used  end 
products.  I  wtideheartedly  supported  the  Task 
Force's  action  to  jdn  togettier  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  USDA  in  making 
needed  improvements  in  its  commodity  distri- 
bution program  so  ttiat  sctiods  and  other  in- 
stitutions coukj  continue  to  enjoy  ttie  assist- 
ance availabte  through  commodity  donations, 
but  in  a  manner  ttiat  was  safe,  tirnely,  nfK)re 
efftoient  and  less  costty  for  recipient  agen- 
cies. It  was  our  belief  ttiat  wittiin  ttie  2-year 
period  after  USDA  received  the  task  force's 
recommendations,  ttiat  signifk»nt  progress 
wouM  have  been  made  in  improving  ttie 
system,  and  ttiat  such  progress  woukt  be  tarv 
gibto,  easily  recognized,  and  evakjated.  Re- 
grettably, such  has  not  been  ttie  case. 

Mr.  SpMker,  after  50  yeare  of  being  in  the 
business  of  distributing  oommodHies  to  needy 
famiiies/chiklren,  and  dder  Americans 
ttvough  the  various  feedtog  programs  it  ad- 
ministere,  ttie  USDA  recentty  advised  ttie  jdnt 
task  force  representatives— txit  not  ttie  Con- 
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gross  ttwil  it  now  finds  II  doaa  rat  have,  and 
never  dkj  have,  a  atatutory  baaa  for  Ha  oom- 
modHy  dntribulton  program. 

What  a  surprise  H  ia  to  town  that  USOA  be- 
lieves tt  might  have  had  implcit  authority  to 
dMribute  commodHtes  to  ttw  varioua  pro- 
grams over  ttie  past  aeweral  decades,  R  now 
believes  ttiat  before  H  can  even  begin  to  make 
admirMraHve  improvemenls  in  Ha  oomnwdMy 
distrftution  program.  R  would  require  anilclt 
statutory  auttwrily  to  do  ao. 

That  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  ttie  bil  we  inbo- 
duoe  today  will  provkle.  ft  will  give  explicit  au- 
ttiority  to  ttie  USDA  to  improve  Hs  commodRy 
disttibution  program  ttiat  tt  has  had  50  yeare 
to  perfect  Not  only  does  ttiis  bW  give  the  stat- 
utory base  ttiat  USDA  desires  and  claims  to 
need,  it  also  lias  enforcement  mectianismi  in 
it  to  require  the  USDA  to  implement  and  begin 
to  operate  under  ttieaa  new  auttwrWaa  wHtiin 
spedfto  time  frames  daiignad  to  Impreva  the 
program  qdckly  arxl  effectively.  We  do  not 
have  anottier  50  yeare  for  USDA  to  do  Rs  (ob. 
and  do  it  wen,  in  ttie  service  of  the  chidren, 
adutts  and  faiinlies.  ttie  Congress  inlands  to 
benefit  from  commodRy  dMribution  piograma. 

The  bill  we  inttoduoe  today  contaira  aoma 
ottier  features  which  we  are  ploaaed  to  oftar. 
Briefly,  ttiey  indude:  Rrst  a  "Buy  America" 
requirement  ttiat  all  recipient  agendea  uae 
and  purchase  only  food  products  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  UnRed  Stetsa;  aeoond. 
ttiat  ttie  Secretary  take  into  consktoration  Ilia 
sizes  and  forms  of  packaged  commodRy  and 
noncommodRy  foods  so  that  radpienls  re- 
ceive commodRies  in  quantities  and  in  forma 
readily  usabto  to  ttiem;  ttiird.  ttiat  ttie  USOA 
conskter  recipient  atiilRy  to  store  and/or  trans- 
port commodRies  received;  fourth,  ttiat  ttie 
Secretary  provkte  recipes  consistent  wRh  dte- 
tary  guktelines  published  by  USOA  and  HHS 
to  recipient  agencies;  fiftti,  ttiat  ttie  Secretary 
provkte  to  recipient  agencies  commodRy  spec- 
ifKations— size/quantity— indudkig  nubient 
content  information  wRh  resfwd  to  fat  saR. 
and  sugar  content  of  foods  USOA  intends  to 
purchase  for  their  use;  sixth,  that  ttie  Secre- 
tary monRor  the  State  dMribution  agendea 
and  est8t>lish  procedures  for  repladng  state, 
spdied  or  contaminated  commodRies  deliv- 
ered to  recipients;  seventh,  ttiat  ttie  Secretary 
constantty  monRor  the  condRkKi  of  commod- 
Ries stored  by  or  for  ttte  Secretary  and  inland- 
ed  for  donation  to  recipients  as  to  Hs  wfwle- 
someness  and  fRness  for  human  oonaump- 
tion;  eighth,  ttiat  ttie  Secretary  mual  dalver 
Stete  ordere  for  commodRiea  wHtiki  90  days 
of  the  order  date— unleas  a  tongsr  period  is 
requested  by  ttie  Stete;  nintti.  ttiat  State  dtetri- 
bution  agencies  uUtae  normal  diannals  of 
tiwte  for  warehousing  and  dtetributtng  com- 
modRies, and  ttiat  systems  used  wM  be  moat 
cost  effective;  tentti,  ttiat  national  ftoM  testing 
of  producte  take  plaoe  to  aaaure  ttiat  proc- 
essed bulk  commodRies  are  aooaplabte  to  re- 
cipient agendee;  and  eleventti,  ttiat  ttie  USOA 
swvey  recipient  agencies  to  dalarmkie  thdr 
preference  for  package  sizea.  forms,  and 
quantities  of  noncommodRy  foods  they  uae  hi 
preparing  and  delvering  meals. 

All  of  these  Improvemente  required  of 
USDA  have  time-frames  knposed,  by  which 
times  ttie  USOA  must  have  implemented,  or 
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«w  W  raqulras  ttwt 
•nadrmni.  ttwt  local 
ba  gMn  ttw  opton  o« 
u|ino  ttM  tjmwtHKlWy-*****''''****'^  mattiod  of 
Mt»mk^  Mhool  luKhaa  and  braakfaM. 
oidv  Afflwtoara'  maata.  and  chU  cam  mrtrt- 
«on  aantoaa.  Tha  eonmodNy  Mtor  of  cradtt. 
wMoh  hat  baan  toalad  ttvoug^  a  oongraaaton- 
^  vonaorad  plot  praiaci  ikwa  1961.  maans 
a  tyUMn  ttwt  prawidaa  raoipiant  agvwiaa  with 
ianara  of  own  aqiAnlanI  to  ttw  USOA-as- 
tfjgpwd  Mlua  of  ttw  donatod  oommoMm  to 
wWdt  ttwy  araanlMad.  Tha  Mtora  of  credit 
muat  ba  ipant  on  ttw  aama  typa  of  docnesti- 
c^  produoad  oommodMn  ttwt  ara  donated 
by  USOA  undar  ttw  conwnodly  donation  pn>- 
ywa  Fwttwr.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  ttw  Mtors  of 
cradi.  wtila  in  lau  of  anlilanwnt  commod- 
Niaa,  doaa  not  dton<il  ttw  USOA  progrwn  of 
donaino  bonua  of  aurpius  oommodMes  such 
at  mft.  ctwaaa.  butlar.  honay.  and  ottwr 
pradudi  aa  ttwy  baooma  avalabia  under  farm 
awplui  ramowal  condMtona.  Lattsra  of  cradH 
fiMV  ba  uaad  to  purchase  ttw  oommodKy  lo- 
c^.  «)d  in  a  forni  moat  suRabla  to  ttw  radp»- 
ant  aowtc/a  naada. 

Mr.  Spatfwr.  ttiia  b«  not  only  givas  apecific 
dkactton  to  ttw  USDA  tor  impfOMng  ttw  com- 
modRy  dMribullon  program  serving  ttw  school 
lunch,  braaldast.  chU  care,  and  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  nuMton  programs,  it  also  contains 
anforoanwnt  machaniems  to  assure  ttwt  ttw 
Imprqwamama  calad  tor  are  carried  out  quick- 
ly, afHdantty  and  aflacttvely.  I  urge  my  col- 
aa  to  oo^xmaor  ttiis  measure  and  to 
t  in  lacWatlng  its  enactment  into  law. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 
CONTINUE  IN  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


m  1HB  HOUSE  OP  UPRaSKRTATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Flortda.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
montt)  we  learned  tvltti  great  reSef  ttwt  Anato- 
ly  Koryagin,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  prin- 
ciple, waa  raoantty  alowad  to  leave  ttw  Soviet 
Unioa  For  atandtog  up  tor  his  belief  ttwt  psy- 
cNirtry  afwold  not  be  abused  for  polrtk»l 
anda,  Koiyagin  auffared  through  6  brutal  yeare 
fe)  ttw  Sovial  gulag. 

But  whia  Koiyagin  Is  now  out  of  ttw  Soviet 
Union,  ttw  poJMcal  abuae  of  psychiatry  sadly 
conttnuaa.  Thia  ia  pradaaly  ttw  point  made  in 
a  chHng  column  wrttton  lor  ttw  Miami  Herakj 
by  my  good  Mend  and  colleague.  Steny  h. 

In  ttiia  wttda.  Mr.  Hover  descnbas  how 
paycnaaic  purtsnnwni,  wraon  inciuoes  cnp- 
plng  dirug  Imabiianli.  haabaen  uaad  to  stifle 
poMni  dtoaartt  «td  onjah  ttw  wW  of  any  politi- 
cal oppoaWon.  Aa  ha  poMs  out.  "ttw  Soviet 
Union  ilanrta  aloiw  in  Ha  widaapread  uae  of 
paycWatty  aa  a  tool  of  poltkwl  repressaton." 
Fdr  reform  to  ba  meaningful  in  ttw  Soviet 
Union,  ha  wrttoa,  N  muat  toduda  an  end  to  ttiis 
tonlite  pi«:Hoa.  Aa  Mr.  Hovet  puts  it.  "A 
madtoal  adanoa  meant  to  open  ttw 
ahodd  nd  ba  uaad  to  doaa  tt." 
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Aa  we  know.  Mr.  Hover  serme  as  Chair- 
d  ttw  Commisalon  on  Security  and  Co- 
in Europe— ttw  I  Islaidd  Commis- 
sion. Under  hia  Chdnnanahip  ttw  Commiaslon 
haa  mdntdnad  its  sttong  and  deep  commit- 
ment to  human  rii^ita. 

I  command  ttHa  artfda  to  my  odieagues, 
and  reprint  it  In  fuN  for  ttw  Record. 

[Pram  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  aS.  19871 

Scabs  or  Sonar  Pbtcbiatbic  Abubs 

(By  Steny  H.  Hoyer) 

Soviet  psychiatrist  Anatoly  Koryagin  has 
finally  been  allowed  this  month  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  after  six  years  In  prison,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  buman-rlghU  community. 
But  his  release  should  not  dhrert  attention 
from  the  cause  that  made  hJm  a  dissident  In 
the  first  place:  the  continuing  Soviet  abuse 
of  psydilatry  for  political  purposes.  Pew 
things  better  reveal  the  underside  of  the 
new  Soviet  spirit  of  "openness." 

AmcHig  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  stands  alone  in  Its  wide-spread 
use  of  psychiatry  as  a  tool  of  political  re- 
pression. Experts  l>elieve  that  there  are  at 
least  1.000  political  prisoners  forcibly  con- 
fined to  Soviet  psydilatric  hospitals.  Over 
100  cases  have  been  documented  by  the 
West  The  recent  well-pubUcized  release  of 
140  dissidents  Included  very  few  psychiatric 
Inmates. 

The  political  abuse  of  psychiatry  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  little  to  do  with  mental  ill- 
ness. Former  patients  who  have  been  exam- 
ined by  Western  psychiatrists  are  uniformly 
declared  sane.  The  proldem  is  their  politics, 
or  what  one  Soviet  psychiatrist  called  their 
"Incorrect  attitude  toward  Soviet  author- 
ity." 

In  an  article  written  before  his  1981 
arrest.  Koryagin  noted  that  dissidents  are 
presented  with  a  bleak  alternative:  renounce 
their  views  and  activities,  or  face  intern- 
ment in  a  psychiatric  hospital.  The  KGB, 
he  added,  will  often  Influence  the  diagnosis 
and  the  terms  of  confinement. 

KOBTAOm'S  RXLBASS  A  PAnfTUL  XXMIIfDXB 

As  the  ultimate  weapon  of  a  system  bent 
on  conformity,  psychiatric  incarceration  en- 
ables the  Kremlin  to  silence  and  demoralize 
opponents  without  risking  the  potential  em- 
barrassment of  a  political  trial.  Thus  the 
Soviets  can  better  hide  the  scope  of  repres- 
sion—t>artlcularly  useful  in  this  time  of 
"openness."  As  the  head  of  Moscow's  notori- 
ous Serbsky  Institute  of  Forensic  Fsychia- 
try  once  put  it,  "What  do  we  need  political 
trials  for  If  we  have  psychiatric  hosptials?" 

To  Justify  their  actions,  Soviet  psychia- 
trists have  created  a  broad  category  of  "so- 
cially dangeroiis  acts"  that  could  land  a  dis- 
sident in  a  psychiatric  hospital.  In  most  na- 
tions. Individuals  can  be  forcibly  confined 
only  after  they  are  shown  to  be  physically 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others.  Not  so  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Examples  of  punishable  acts  Include  inde- 
pendoit  trade-union  activity,  religious  activ- 
ism, writing  complaints  to  government  au- 
thorities, or  trying  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Patients  are  diagnosed  as  suf- 
fering from  "reformist  delusions"  or  "nerv- 
ous exhaustion  brought  on  by  the  search 
fcnr  Justloe."  In  short,  Soviet  citizens  are 
committed  for  taking  part  in  activities  that 
we  in  the  West  simply  take  for  granted. 

Once  forced  into  the  psychiatric  system, 
the  prisoner  faces  a  protracted  nightmare, 
sometimes  lasting  for  years.  Untrained  i>er- 
sonnel  administer  drugs  that  cause  severe, 
crippling  side  effects.  A  favorite  is  Sulfazin, 
which  causes  raging  fevns.  painful  Joint  In- 
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flammatioos,  and  high  Idood  pressure— "like 
a  drill  boring  into  your  body,"  said  a  former 
victim. 

Other  "treatments"  include  prolonged  sol- 
itary confinement,  linmol>lU>lng  strapa. 
needless  spinal  punctures,  or  insulin-shock 
therapy  to  induce  hypoglycemic  comas. 
Those  considered  "especially  dangerous" 
have  l>een  sent  to  prison  hosptials  for  the 
criminally  insane,  where  they  are  often  8Ul>- 
jected  to  beatings  by  ordinary  criminals 
wolfing  off  their  probation  terms. 

To  avoid  such  punishments,  dissidents  are 
told  they  must  renounce  their  political  or 
religious  views.  But  even  after  recantations 
they  are  never  fully  trusted  or  forgiven. 
Once  released,  all  bear  a  stigma— and  many 
are  placed  on  a  psychiatric  register  as  men- 
tally unstable,  which  b«quently  resulto  in 
Job  discrimination  and  other  legal  re- 
straints. Nor  is  it  a  coincidence  that  former 
victims  are  often  warned  to  "voluntarily" 
commit  themselves  l>efore  IntematlomJ 
conferences,  state  visits,  or  events  such  as 
the  1980  Moscow  Olympics. 

In  1983  the  Soviet  psychiatric  union  with- 
drew from  the  World  Psychlartlc  Associa- 
tion rather  than  face  ita  expected  expulsion. 
Since  then,  little  has  changed  except  for 
fewer  internments  in  prison  hospitals.  In  his 
recent  attempts  to  restructure  Soviet  socie- 
ty. General  Secretary  Gorbachev  seems  to 
be  purging  many  professional  organizations. 
But  he  has  yet  to  tackle  the  leaders  of  the 
psychiatric  union,  many  of  whom  are  impli- 
cated in  the  abuse  issue. 

We  in  the  West  should  make  it  clear  that 
meaningful  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union 
must  Include  measures  to  prevent  psychiat- 
ric abuse  and  punish  its  perpetrators.  A 
medical  science  meant  to  open  the  mind 
should  not  be  used  to  close  it. 


May  SI,  1987 

Inda  from  condemning  ttw  Sowid  invaaion  d 
Afghanistan.  In  aplto  d  ttw  havoc  and  deatti 
created  by  ttw  Sovleta'  7-year-dd  invaaton, 
ttw  Indan  Government  haa  atood  atone  in  the 
regton  by  refusing  to  condemn  thia  war  d  ag- 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
SOVIETS  AND  INDIA 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCALIPORITIA 
IN  THX  HOXrSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVU 

Thursday ,  May  21.  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  arti- 
cte  commemorating  diptomatic  relatnns  be- 
tween ttw  Soviet  Union  and  India  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  paper 
Pravda.  This  aitcle  extds  the  dose  friendship 
between  these  two  countries  over  the  last  40 
years.  The  legacy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  has 
nwny  Americans  believing  ttwt  India  is  a  natu- 
ral friend  d  ttw  United  States  and  ttw  West- 
em  democracies.  To  the  contrary,  India,  the 
wodd's  largest  democracy,  has  the  ctosest  d 
relationships  with  tiie  worW's  most  notorious 
Communist  dictatorship. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  increasingly  asking 
who  our  friends  are  in  this  region,  I  ttiink  it  is 
critical  to  note  ttw  history  of  ctoseness  be- 
tween India  and  ttw  Soviet  Unk>n.  I  wodd  es- 
pecially draw  my  cdleagues'  attention  to  ttw 
1971  friendship  agreement  between  ttw  two 
countries.  Alttiough  this  treaty  contains  ttw 
word  "peace"  in  Its  titie,  this  document  is  the 
basis  for  extensive  military  cooperation  In 
souttiweat  Asia.  This  treaty  enabled  India  to 
be  ttw  first  recipient  d  ttw  Soviet  Mig  29  high- 
performance  jet  figfiter  outskle  ttw  Warsaw 
Pact  This  treaty  has  also  served  to  deter 


Again.  I  urge  my  cdleagues  to  take  note  d 
ttw  following  Pravda  article  and  keep  it  in 
mind  aa  we  debate  ttw  iasues  d  U.S.  foreign 
poHcy  in  southwest  Aaia. 

Ofnm  Pravda.  Apr.  IS.  1987] 
Otnt  ntiKin>  IimiA 

Diplmiatic  relations  l>etween  the  Soviet 
Union  and  India  were  established  40  years 
ago.  Here  is  a  story  alxmt  this  and  several 
other  truly  landmark  events  in  the  chron- 
icle of  friendship  between  the  two  great 
peoples. 

SOUBCXS 

In  Paris  on  Septeml)er  28.  1946,  Indian 
diplomat  and  political  figure  Krishna 
Mmon  presented  USSR  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  VJf.  Molotov  with  a  letter  from  J. 
Nehru.  The  letter  expressed  India's  desire 
to  "exchange  diplomatic  and  other  repre- 
sentatives with  the  USSR."  In  a  letter  of  re- 
gpaaae  three  days  later,  the  Soviet  side  re- 
ported its  agreement,  and  on  April  13,  1947 
an  official  announcement  was  made  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions twtween  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  India. 

This  happened  Iwck  l>ef  ore  India  t>ecame 
fully  Independent.  The  colonizers  were  ma- 
neuvering at  the  time.  In  March  of  1946,  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  annoxmced 
that  it  had  granted  India  the  status  of  a  do- 
minion, and  in  August  an  interim  govern- 
ment was  formed,  in  which  Jawabarlal 
Nehru  l>ecame  vice  premier,  while  the  vice 
regent  remained  as  head  of  the  government. 
At  this  stage,  the  esUbllshment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  country,  which  sup- 
ported full  sovereignty  for  India,  imdoubt- 
edly  was  among  the  Important  factors  pro- 
moting Iwth  the  success  of  the  national  Ulv 
eratlon  struggle  In  the  country  and  the  fact 
that  only  four  months  later,  on  Augxist  15, 
1947,  India  was  proclaimed  an  Independent 
state. 

COOPERATION 

The  experience  of  Independent  develop- 
ment insistently  dictated  to  the  yoimg  re- 
puldlc  the  need  to  create  its  own  industrial 
sector,  the  twusls  of  an  Independent  econo- 
my. However,  the  country  did  not  have 
enough  money,  and  there  was  no  modem 
technology  or  sidlled  personnel.  The  Indian 
government  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  February  2,  19S5  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  our  country  would  help  India 
build  a  metallurgical  plant  in  Bhilai  was 
signed.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
Soviet-Indian  economic  cooperation.  Since 
then,  over  60  industrial  and  other  facilities 
in  very  important  sectors  of  the  economy 
have  l>een  Inillt  with  assistance  from  the 
USSR,  and  40  more  are  in  the  construction, 
design,  and  coor^natlon  stages. 

Enterprises  buHt  with  our  help  produce  36 
percent  of  all  Indian  steel,  32  percent  of  the 
aluminum  here.  77  percent  of  all  metallurgi- 
cal equipment.  47  percent  of  al^  power  pro- 
duction equipment.  43  percent  of  all  mining 
equipment,  almost  a  tenth  of  tLe  country's 
electrldty.  extract  23  percent  of  the  oU 
here,  and  refine  47  percent  of  it  Over  the 
years,  more  than  166.000  Indian  engineers. 
»jM.*iiii<H>ii«  and  wahun  have  Iwen  trained. 

Last  year  the  USSR  and  India  signed  a 
new  agreement  on  economic  and  technical 
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cooperation,  the  most  extensive  such  agree- 
ment in  the  entire  history  of  our  relations 

A  nxM  pouimATioir 

In  1971.  international  ties  l>etween  the 
Soviet  Union  and  India  were  raised  to  a 
qualitatively  new  level  as  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  Friendship,  and  Cooperation  was 
signed  on  August  9. 

"An  important  landmark  in  Indian  For- 
eign policy,"  "A  treaty  that  reflects  the  will 
of  the  Indian  people,"  and  "An  important 
day  in  the  history  of  India"- that  is  bow 
deputies  to  the  Indian  Parliament  charac- 
terized the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty, 
wrote  Pratxla  in  a  lead  editorial  devoted  to 
the  event.  Is  not  aimed  against  any  third 
party  and  has  no  other  goals  besides  the 
further  development  of  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  two  states  and  Imparting  dyna- 
mism to  their  Joint  peaceful  efforts. 

This  document  successfully  performs  its 
role  and  serves  as  a  reliable  foundation  for 
the  entire  complex  of  diverse  Soviet-Indian 
relations,  which  have  l>ecome  a  factor  in  the 
everyday  lives  of  our  people. 

AFFBAI.  TO  KAMKUm 

"On  Itehalf  of  the  more  than  one  billion 
men,  women,  and  children  in  our  two  friend- 
ly countries,  who  make  up  one-fifth  of  all 
humanity,  we  appeal  to  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  all  countries  to  take  Immediate 
actions,  which  must  lead  us  to  a  world  with- 
out weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  with- 
out wars,"  states  the  Delhi  Declaration  on 
Principles  of  a  World  Free  from  Nuclear 
Wei^wns  and  Violence,  which  was  signed  in 
November  of  last  year  during  CPSU  Central 
Committee  General  Secretary  MJ3.  Gort)a- 
chev'B  official  friendly  visit  to  India. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  historic  doc- 
ument, which  sets  down  the  noblest  of 
Ideas,  responding  to  the  hopes  of  all  people 
on  Earth,  comes  from  the  USSR  and  India. 
In  many  ways,  relations  l>etween  our  coun- 
tries set  an  example  of  the  practical  emtxxli- 
ment  of  these  ideas.  They  represent  a  vivid 
manifestation  of  the  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence by  states  with  different  socio-po- 
litical systems  and  a  model  for  international 
ties  in  the  future.— V.  Shubtoih. 

Vbbbatim 

"It  (Soviet  RussU)  is  today  the  greatest 
fighter  against  imperialism,  and  the  things 
it  has  done  for  the  peoples  of  the  East  are 
Just  and  magnanimous.  Russia  approaches 
the  East  as  an  equal,  and  not  as  a  conquerer 
or  a  higher  race.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  country  is  lieing  welcomed."— Jawabab- 
lalNbbbo.(1928) 

"If  I  had  not  gone  to  Russia,  the  pUgrlm- 
age  of  my  life  would  have  been  Incomplete. 
.  .  The  call  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  also 
the  call  of  the  entire  world.  At  least  this 
nation  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  nations  In 
today's  world  that  is  thinking  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  mankind  and  considering  than 
above  their  own  national  interests"— Rabht- 
dbahath  Taoobx.  (1931) 

"The  Soviet  Union  helped  us  create  a 
heavy  Industrial  sector  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  weren't  helping  us  ...  It  has 
stood  with  us  in  periods  of  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, during  aggression  against  us.  during 
times  of  drought,  and  so  on.  And  nothing 
has  been  asked  of  us  in  return  except 
fri«Mlshlp."— IwsiBA  Gaitdhi.  (1976). 
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GIANTISM  DOBBNT  EQUAL 
COBCPETrnVENBBS 


HON.BOBCARR 

omcHnAM 

IH  THE  BOUSS  OF  KBPKgSBm 

Thitrtday.  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today  to 
submit  an  op-ed  piece  written  by  Prd.  Waltar 
Adams  and  Prof.  Jamas  W.  Brock  In  ttw  April 
27.  1987  Hem  Yort(  Tknea.  Mr.  Admw.  a  da- 
tinguialwd  eccxwmiat,  ia  ttw  former  praaldant 
d  Mkrhigan  State  Udverstty  and  a  leader  in 
antitrust  eoxtomk:  ttwory.  He,  along  wNh  Mr. 
Brock,  an  economist  at  Mtami  Udvaralfy  in 
Ofiio,  twve  wiiUeii  ttiis  piece  rdaling  to  mega- 
mergers  and  corporate  bigneaa  in  ttw  Ameri- 
can economy.  I  ask  ttwt  It  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  for  my  cdleagues'  conatoeratton. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  37. 19671 
GiAirnsM  DoxswT  Equal  Comiiiiiinaisa 

(By  Walter  Adams  and  James  W.  Brock) 

East  Lansibo,  Mich.— In  the  face  of 
America's  dedtailng  competttiveness  in 
international  markets  and  the  suttesslve  ac- 
cumulations of  record  foreign  trade  defidts. 
antitrust  laws  are  again  under  fire. 

The  critics— ranging  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  and  Attcnwy 
General  Edwin  Meeae  3d  on  the  right  to  the 
economist  Lester  Thurow  on  the  neo-Uberal 
left^-charge  that  our  antimerger  statutea 
blo(^  desperately  needed  efficiency  and  in- 
novation-enhancing corporate  consoMdai- 
tions.  They  say  that  euthaiwsla  of  the  anti- 
merger laws— by  ncHtenf  oroement  or  by  oat- 
right  repeal— would  cure  America's  oompeti- 
tiveness  malaise. 

Nonsense. 

A  growing  Ixxiy  of  evidence  suggests  that 
megamergers  and  corporate  giantism  under- 
mine good  economic  performance  and 
retard,  rather  than  advance,  the  United 
States'  competitiveness  In  world  markets. 

It  Is  not  true  that  antitrust  laws  have 
done  anything  to  stem  the  merger  mania. 
Since  1980.  the  annual  number  of  mergers 
has  more  than  doubled  and  the  annual 
dollar  value  of  mergers  has  more  than  quin- 
tupled. Every  year,  new  record!  are  set  in 
the  number  and  size  of  corporate  aoquiat- 
tions.  All  told.  75  of  the  100  largest  mergeis 
in  American  history  have  occuiTed  since 
1981. 

Academic  studies  and  the  media  have  indi- 
cated that  megamergers  and  the  bloated  Ini- 
reaucrades  that  follow  in  their  wake  under- 
mine production  efficiency.  For  example. 
Busbiess  Week  has  carried  cover  stories 
titled  "Small  Is  Beautiful  in  Manufactur- 
ing" and  "Do  Mergers  Really  Work?  Not 
Very  Often." 

There  is  evidence  that  more  often  than 
not  elephantine  corporate  sise  significantly 
retards,  rather  than  advances,  techmdoglcal 
innovation.  A  multitude  of  acquisitions  of 
small  high-tech  firms  by  giants  such  as 
Exx(m  and  Burroughs  have  ended  in  dtaaa- 
ter.  primarily  because  layers  of  bureaacraey 
paralyze  entrepreneurshlp  in  the  acquired 
concerns. 

Corporate  bigness  more  generally  seems 
to  have  sabotaged— not  promoted— tntecna- 
tlonal  compettUveneas  in  key  industries 
such  SB  autos  and  steeL  Indeed,  If  merger-In- 
duced g««w»i«»«  were  txvdy  conducive  to 
world-class  performance.  General  Motors 
and  V&  Steel  (USX)— originally  created 
through  mergers  and  acqulattloiB— should 
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te  tlM  afBelaBey  snd  Imiovmttan  marveta  of 
tlM  worldL  caearty.  thejr  an  not. 

flraw  UkB  LT.T.  and  OaU  *  Weat- 


IB  the  IMO^  and  1970'a. 
today  an  dtvHttac  aoona  of  pcwtoualy  ao- 
and  operaUana  Tbey  are 
ODirtiat  Uwy  know  beat  and 
J  tlMi  mat  and  -«r«wvmtir  tmnrf. 
Idc  thalr  fl—*— **'  and  econnnitr  petf orm- 
anee.  Aa  Maittn  &  Davla.  pnaMent  of  Oulf 
*  Waatam.  «aa  raeentty  qnotod  aa  haTfnc 
aaU:  "Blgnaai  ia  not  a  aign  of  atrantth.  In 
flaot.  jnat  tbe  oppoatte  la  trae."  HIa  obaerTar 
tloo  la  eonobantfld  by  the  fact  tbat  mnrard 
of  40  penent  of  aD  oonMrate  manlacea  of 
the  IMVa  and  19701i  have  ended  In  dtvoroe. 
Mag^itarf  TM  tmpoae  an  enoimous.  ulti- 
mately debOltatlfit  "opportunity  coat"  on 
the  eooraay.  lite  $1M  btUlon  q>ent  on 
metiera  and  aoquiattlaoa  laat  year  to  $190 
HDian  not  Inwted  In  new  plant  and  equlp- 
moit,  new  tedinolocy  or  new  product  re- 
aaaich  and  derdopment  In  1004.  ooiporate 
America  nient  two  and  one  balf  timea  more 
OB  mergeia  and  acqulaltlona  than  on  re- 
aeaith  and  development— a  dubious  priority 
If  rtiinitiiitTlflT*fi**~'  and  International  ccm- 
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•led  in  ttw  Reagan  adminiatration,  2  mHlon 
mwwfacturing  ioba  hav«  been  toat 

Tbe  tennar  sleelworfcere  and  former  coal 
minere  in  my  dMrict  underaland  fuHy  Ihe  myth 
of  ttw  Reagan  economic  recovaiy.  While  joba 
have  bean  created,  the  American  economy 
haa  shifted  employmant  from  manufacturing 
induatries  to  aervioe  induatries.  American 
woriMra  have  paid  the  price  for  a  failed  trade 
and  economic  program  in  lower  wage  iot>s 
wKh  no  benefits  or  medkal  security. 

All  American  workers  are  errtitled  to  the 
very  baaic  protectiora  that  health  Insurance 
prmidea.  These  people,  trying  to  support  their 
famMes  on  low  wages  in  the  first  place, 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  a  trip 
to  the  doctor  or  food  on  the  table. 


May  SI,  1987 

antidpele  that  this  wori(  wW  become  even 
more  Importartt  as  we  forge  ahead  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


May  21, 1987 


with  f^)h  level  waste  at  WIPP  and  ensure  that 
certain    Environnwntal    Protection    Agerwy 


I  are  natlwial  i 

Meamrtille.  aa  the  Federal  Reoerre  cbalr- 
,  Paul  A.  Voleker,  baa  warned,  the  >tac- 
t  debt  loada  built  up  during  the  merger 
I  are  a  ticking  time  bomb,  waiting  to 
aavlode  wten  the  next  receaaian  inevitably 
roDa  around. 

In  sum,  megamergm  and  corporate  blg- 
nem  are  not  the  anawer  to  our  woea.  If  ef fl- 
eieney.  tamovatkm  and  world-claaB  competi- 
tlmiMaa  are  nutl**^'  goals,  we  should  revi- 
taUae  our  anttanerger  policy  to  comhat  what 
Richard  O.  Darman.  fonno'  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  calls  "corpocracy."  By 
tlttt,  he  means  "largeacale  oorpwate  Ameri- 
ca's tendancy  to  be  like  the  Oovemment  bu- 
reaixney  that  corporate  executives  love  to 
maUgn:  bloated,  rtak-averae.  inefficient  and 
unimaglnathre.'' 

Walt«  Adams  and  Jamea  W.  Brock  are 
iMiifieaiiii  of  econnmlCB  at  Michigan  State 
Uuifeislty  and  Miami  Unlvenity  (Oxford. 
Ohio).  leapeetlDely. 


HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
AMERICA'S  WORKERS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

orraaasiLVMnA 
Dl  THB  H0U8I  OF  BSPaSSDITATlVCS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  legialaBon  being  introduced 
today  to  provide  minimum  health  benefits  for 
Amartca's  workers. 

TTw  tact  thai  there  are  over  37  million 
people  in  the  United  Stales  with  no  pubiw  or 
ptteata  heaWh  coverage  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  vug  MDnn  s  pnonoos.  ror  tnese  people,  n- 
ngncigi  ruin  wH  compound  any  common  medh 
cal  pniblama  and  raauR  In  peisonaJ  tragedy. 

R  ia  rtiaolulaly  unacceptable,  however,  ttwt 
many  of  ttwee  people  are  working  Americans, 
uuiikliullny  to  this  country's  growth  and  pros- 
perity, nf^^ve  percent  of  the  uninsured.  19 
mHon  Anwfksana,  worked  but  had  no  health 
cooarage  In  1966.  Moat  of  Iheee  workers  had 
)ote  in  Ihe  kMHiMge  aervioe  industries  where 
■le  maiofiiy  or  |ooa  nawe  oeen  creneo.  wrwe 
8  niHon  aervioe  aedor  ioba  have  been  ere- 


ORGANIZATION     FOR     INTERNA- 
"nONAL  COOPERATION 

SOVIET-AMERICAN  PEACE 

PRIZE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  MXW  jmSET 
nt  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring 
to  your  attentkxi  an  organizatton  k)cated  in  my 
congressional  district  whwh  is  committed  to 
promote  peace  and  support  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Natkxw. 

The  OrganizatkKi  for  Interrfational  Coopera- 
tkxi  is  a  New  Jersey-based,  non-profit  group 
established  in  1984.  The  organization's 
projects  thus  far  have  included  publk:  semi- 
nars and  media  interviews  on  various  peace 
initiatives.  Currently  the  QIC  is  devetoping  a 
project  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
importance  of  resolving  international  conflicts 
tfirough  peaceful  means. 

The  Shore  Area  Soviet-American  Peace 
Prize  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  competition 
for  high  school  students  living  in  Monmouth 
and  Ocean  Counties  in  the  shore  area  of  cen- 
tral New  Jersey.  The  students  will  be  asked  to 
create  innovative  projects  to  enhance  Soviet- 
American  friendship.  The  compelitnn  will  be 
based  on  creativity,  life  of  the  project  original- 
ity, and  the  degree  of  success  it  achieves  in 
promoting  the  qualities  of  appreciatnn,  com- 
passton.  understanding  and  magnanimity.  By 
the  promotion  of  this  project  OIC  hopes  to  ac- 
cornplish,  akxig  with  the  students,  parents, 
and  community  businesses  involved,  a  strong 
commitment  at  the  grassroots  level  to  peace- 
ful coexistence  and  Soviet-American  friend- 
ship. 

The  peace  prize  Is  also  intended  to  provkle 
benefits  for  the  partkapating  students,  namely 
a  greater  appreciatkxi  of  their  academic  sub- 
jects, a  new  understanding  of  friendship  and 
peacemakmg,  new  interests  in  world  affairs,  a 
greater  sense  of  pubKc  responsibility  and  pa- 
triotiam,  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  peace, 
aixi  a  chance  to  impact  their  community. 
These  benefits  wouki  extend  throughout  the 
community,  and  hopefully  strengthen  the  dedi- 
catton  Americans  have  to  achieving  a  lasting 
peace  the  worid  over. 

I  commend  Mr.  Amie  ICeiser,  founder  and 
presklent  of  OIC,  for  his  commitment  to  these 
goaia.  I  wish  the  OIC  a  successful  project,  and 


WIPP  LAND  WITHDRAWAL  ACT 
OF  1987 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

ormwHXXioo 

m  THX  HOTTSI  or  mEPRXSXNTATXVXS 

Thursday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legisiatkxi  atong  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Manuel  Lujan,  to  pernianently 
withdraw  certain  Federal  lands  k>cated  in  New 
Mexkx)  from  the  operatton  of  certain  publk: 
land  laws.  This  withdrawal  is  necessary  before 
the  waste  isolatton  pitot  plant  [WIPP]  becon>es 
operatnnal. 

This  legislatton  is  of  extreme  Importance  to 
ttie  Federal  Government  The  State  of  New 
MexkX)  supports  this  bill  and  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman  ak>ng  with  Senator  Pete  CXmenici 
of  New  Mexkx)  will  offer  similar  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  one  of  nry  top  legislative  pri- 
orities during  the  100th  Congress. 

WIPP,  located  near  Carisbad,  NM,  has  been 
designated  to  become  ttie  Natkxi's  first  per- 
manent repository  for  defense-generated 
transurank:  waste,  and  is  scfieduled  to  receive 
the  first  shipment  of  transurank:  waste  in  late 
1988.  The  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal  Act  of  1987 
not  only  addresses  ttie  need  to  withdraw  cer- 
tain lafKte,  but  careful  consklertk>n  has  t>een 
given  in  this  legislation  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  public  and  to  address  the 
concerns  of  the  State  of  New  Mexk». 

The  legislatk>n  wouM  withdraw  approximate- 
ly 10,240  acres  of  land— approximately  8,960 
acres  are  federally  owned  and  the  remaining 
1,280  acres  are  State  owned— and  reserve 
them  for  the  continued  constructkxi,  operatkjn 
and  maintenance  of  the  WIPP  project  Admin- 
istrative jurisdKtnn  over  the  10.240  acres 
woukl  be  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  to  ttie  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Because  ttie  State  of  New  Mexkx)  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  mineral  royalties  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  lands,  this  legislatkHi 
provkles  for  the  compensatkin  of  k>st  royal- 
ties. After  estimating  ttie  total  of  risked  royal- 
ties, bonuses  and  taxes,  adjusted  to  net 
present  value,  ttiat  wouW  be  k>st  it  was  deter- 
mined the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be 
auttKXized  to  pay  the  State  of  New  Mexico  a 
sum  of  $10,091,233  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years. 

The  legislatkMi  estatiiishes  the  procedure  by 
whk:h  ttie  Secretary  of  Energy  may  acquire 
non-Federal  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
within  ttie  boundaries  of  WIPP.  Management 
responsibilities  of  the  land  have  been  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  grazing  will  be  alk>wed, 
wikjiife  hatjitats  on  the  land  are  maintained 
and  sportsmen  wHI  continue  to  have  access  to 
certain  areas. 

SeclkKis  have  been  included  in  this  legisia- 
tkxi to  ensure  proper  safety  and  environmerv 
tal  gudelines  are  foltowed.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  will  be  required  to  sutxnit  a  plan  on 
how  the  WIPP  project  will  be  managed  after 
deconvniS8k)ning,  report  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  detailing  plans  to  conduct  experiments 


FkiaNy.  the  misston  of  WIPP.  both  the  per- 
manent storage  of  defense-generated  transu- 
ranic  waste  and  ttie  temporary  storage  of 
high-level  defense  waste  for  research  and  de- 
vetopment  purpoae,  is  outUned. 

The  process  of  fkidkig  an  adequate  method 
of  dtapoaing  of  radkMdive  waste  has  led  to 
the  authorizatton  of  WIPP.  After  years  of 
study,  scientists  conchxled  that  deep  salt 
beds  can  provkto  one  method  for  ttie  safe, 
permanent  Isotatnn  of  radioactive  waste.  Ttie 
WIPP  site  was  selected  as  having  the  geok>g- 
k:  ctiaracteristics  thought  su<tat)le  for  ttie 
project  The  waste  will  be  disposed  of  in  salt 
ig)prox)mately  2,200  feet  bek>w  ground,  k)cat- 
ed  near  ttie  center  of  a  salt  bed  that  la  be- 
tween 1 ,750  and  2,000  feet  thk:k. 

This  facility  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
ttie  Department  of  Energy  Natkxial  Security 
and  Military  AppUcatkxis  of  Nudear  Energy 
Authorizatkm  Act  of  1980.  This  act  authorized 
WIPP  for  the  express  purpose  of  provkling  a 
research  and  devetopment  facility  to  demon- 
strate ttie  safe  disposal  of  radtoactive  wastes 
resulting  from  defense-related  activities  and 
programs  exempted  from  regulatkin  by  ttie 
Nudear  Regulatory  Commisston.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  plans  for  WIPP  are  consist- 
ent with  ttie  prefect's  authorizatx>n.  Those 
plans  include  provkling  for  the  initial  retrievat>i- 
lity  and  ttie  eventual  permanent  placement  of 
tow-level  transurank:  waste  and  to  provkle  a 
research  and  devetopment  facility  for  defense 
high-level  waste. 

For  ttiis  important  project  to  proceed  the 
land  withdrawal  must  be  finalized.  Congress 
has  committed  itself  to  the  WIPP  project  and 
I  ask  that  my  coileagues  join  me  in  seeing  that 
this  legisiatkxi  moves  quckly  through  the 
House. 


LIBRARIAN  EMERITUS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
nf  THX  HOITSX  or  RKPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  21, 1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues;  Chair- 
man Frank  Annunzio,  Congressman  Bill 
Clay,  Congressman  Al  Swift,  Congressman 
Bia  Frenzel.  Congressman  Newt  Gingrich, 
Congressman  Ed  Jones,  arxi  Congressman 
Pat  Roberts,  to  introduce  a  joint  resokJtkxi 
conferring  ttie  honorary  status  of  Ubrarian  of 
Congress  Emeritus  on  Daniel  J.  Boorsdn. 

Or.  Boorstki,  a  historian,  educator,  and 
auttwr,  was  sworn  ki  as  the  12th  Librarian  of 
Congress  on  f4ovemt)er  12, 1975.  He  had  pre- 
vkxnly  been  ttie  Director  of  ttie  Natkxial 
Museum  of  History  and  Technok)gy,  and 
Senkx  Historian  of  the  Smittisonian  Institutkxi 
in  Washington.  DC.  And.  prior  to  both  ttiese 
prealif^ous  positions.  Dr.  Boorstki  was  ttie 
Preston  &  Sterikig  Morton  dMkiguished  ser^- 
tob  profesaor  of  history  at  ttw  University  of 
Chicago  where  he  taught  for  25  yaara. 

Or.  Boorstain's  tenure  as  Ubrarian.  whk:h 
he  seee  more  as  a  culhnl  poat  than  as  a 
tachntoal  job,  haa  been  martced  by  aaveraJ  de- 
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partures.  He  has  made  an  effort  to  make  ttie 
Llvary  more  invitkig  to  ttie  pubHc  and  counter- 
act the  knage  of  stuffkiess  by  openkig  the 
long-kxked  doors  to  ttie  entrance  of  ttie  Li- 
brary's maki  buikiing,  by  promotkig  lunchtime 
concerts  on  ttie  Ubraiys  plazas,  arxl  by  put- 
tkig  on  exhibits  about  everythkig  from  ttie 
ApoNo  Moon  misskxi  to  a  retrospective  on 
Disney  anknatkKi. 

Dr.  Boorstin  has  set  up  many  special  pro- 
grams, kickxjuig  a  council  of  scholars  to  help 
ttie  Ubrary  spot  weaknesses  in  its  coNectkxis, 
and  a  center  for  the  book  to  promote  reading 
among  the  general  putilk;. 

The  positkxi  of  Librarian  of  Congress  is  one 
of  distkK:tkxi:  one  ttiat  requkes  the  tiighest 
leadership  and  poiitk»l  insights.  As  ttie  Na- 
tion's ambassador  of  culture,  ttie  Utxarian 
must  also  have  strong  dipkMnatk;  skills.  Dr. 
Boorstin  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  akxig  with 
ttie  atx}ve  mentkxied  he  has  also  been  a  dy- 
namk:  and  ctiarismatic  leader,  one  who  lias 
inspired  knowledge,  as  well  as  given  of  his 
own.  He  has  provkied  intellectual  stamkia  to 
ttie  Library  ttiat  will  carry  on  for  generatkxis  to 
come. 

Dr.  Boorsttn  will  t>e  missed  indeed  wtien  he 
retkes.  But  by  making  him  Litxarian  of  Corv 
gross  Emeritus,  we  can  minimize  ttie  k>ss. 
Passage  of  this  simple  and  straightforward 
resoiutkxi  will  provkle  Dr.  Boorstin  with  ttie 
much  needed  access  to  resources  ttiat  wHI 
altow  him  to  continue  his  outstanding  work  as 
a  historian  and  an  author.  The  bill  simply  cre- 
ates ttie  positk>n — no  salary  or  additional 
funds  are  required.  Ttiis  is  a  well-merited 
reward,  altowing  ttie  Congress  to  thank  Dr. 
Boorstin  for  his  outstandkig  accomplistiments 
to  ttie  Ubrary  and  consequently  to  ttie  Nation 
and  ttie  world  of  literary  sciences. 

Dr.  Boorstin  once  sakj,  "You  hope  to  grow 
and  devek>p  as  king  as  you're  alive.  You  can't 
fondle  your  past  The  best  book  is  always  ttie 
next  book." 

Witti  ttiese  words  in  mind,  I  am  certain  that 
ttie  next  Librarian  of  Congress  will  fill  ttie  posi- 
tion witti  the  same  professionalism  as  the 
present  And  that  Dr.  Boorstin  will  move  on, 
gracefully  into  ttie  future,  onto  the  next  book. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 


NEAL  HANSEN  PRESENTED  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  "E"  AWARD 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPRXBRASKA 
or  THX  HOUSK  or  RSPRKSEIfTATiyBS 

TTiursday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  ki  conjunction  with 
"Worid  Trade  Week,"  I  am  honored  to  have 
ttiis  opportunity  to  commerxJ  ttie  efforts  of  a 
constituent  of  mkie  from  Nebraska's  SecorxJ 
Congremtonal  Distrnt  Mr.  Meal  Hansen,  ttie 
presklent  of  Omaha-based  Applied  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  was  presented  ttie  PresktenTs 
"E"  A«rard  for  excellence  ki  exporting  at  a 
Wtiite  House  ceremony  on  Monday. 

Applied  Commuracations  devetops,  mariiets, 
and  installs  software  for  electronk:  funds 
transfer  systems.  The  company  tried  botti  ttie 
wholly  owned  aubskfary  and  dMributton  ap- 
proach to  foreign  market  penetration  and 
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found  dNitiKjutorshIp  agreements  the  moat 
profitable  approach.  Distrfeutorshipa  were  ea> 
tablished  ki  Austraka,  Skigapora,  Argantkw. 
Venezuela,  Peru.  Mexico,  Taiwan.  Frarice,  aiKl 
ttie  United  Kkigckxn.  As  a  result  ttie  ei^Mrta 
of  Applied  Commuracations  kKreaaed  from  6 
percent  of  total  sales  ki  1982  to  35  percent  ki 
1986.  Exports  are  now  shipped  to  34  ooun- 
tties  around  ttie  worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ttie  lOOtti  Congress  de- 
bates legisiation  to  address  ttie  ttade  defkit  I 
cannot  ttikik  of  a  tietter  time  to  recognize  the 
exemplary  efforts  of  American  entrepreneurs 
wtio  have  been  successful  ttirough  hard  work 
and  ingenuity.  It  is  absoutely  essential  for 
Amerk:an  buskiesses  to  adapt  to  ttie  ever- 
evohring  workj  marketplace,  arid  ttie  actions  of 
Applied  Communications  is  a  shkwig  example 
ki  ttiis  regard. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hansen  and  the 
wori(ers  at  Applied  Communications.  Thek 
buskiess  Is  an  example  for  Nebraakans— and 
for  the  Nation— to  emulate  with  respect  to 
penetrating  foreign  markets. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CLYDE  E.  EKDDSON,  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  PORTS  COUNCIL 
AFL-CIO  MARITIME  TRADES 
DEPARTMENT'S  "MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR"  FOR  1987 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPOK>IA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  HKPRXSKirTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstandkig  labor  leader  ki 
my  distrkn,  Clyde  E.  Dodson.  Clyde  is  bekig 
honored  as  ttie  Southern  CaNtomia  Ports 
Council  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
1987  "Man  of  ttie  Year"  on  June  5  at  S.S. 
Princess  Louise  Pavilion  ki  San  Pedro.  Clyde 
currentiy  serves  as  ttie  secretary-treasurer  of 
ttie  National  Maritime  Engkieers  Beneftoial  As- 
sociation [NMEBA],  AFL-CIO,  and  as  execu- 
tive vk:e-preskient  Distowt  No.  1— Pacific 
Coast  District  of  ttie  NMEBA. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  in  1923,  Clyde 
graduated  from  ttie  Fort  Trumball  Offk:er  Can- 
dklate  Scfiool  in  New  London,  CT,  May  1945. 
He  ttien  annassed  over  20  years  saMkig  experi- 
ence before  jokied  Local  13  of  ttie  NMEBA  as 
business  manager  ki  1960. 

Clyde's  career  witti  NMEBA  wouM  prove  to 
be  a  tong  and  distinguished  one.  From  1961 
to  1982,  he  served  as  branch  agent  ki  the 
ports  of  Philadelphia,  Nortolk,  and  Loa  Ange- 
les for  NMEBA's  DisttKt  No.  1— PadtK  Coast 
Disttkn.  During  ttiese  years  of  servk:e,  Clyde 
was  also  elected  vk»-presklent  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Federation  of  Labor  [AFL-CK)],  and 
served  in  ttiat  capacity  from  1981  to  1986. 
Clyde  effectively  merged  ttiese  duties  witti 
others  he  had  assumed  as  presklent  of  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  Souttiem  Cali- 
fomiafrom  1979  to  1982. 

Clyde  continued  his  dknb  up  ttie  ladder  of 
uraon  leadership.  In  1982,  he  was  elected  ex- 
ecutive vk»  presklent  of  ttw  unkxi's  largeat 
distttot  District  No.  1— PacMk;  Coast  Oislrict 
which  rapreaents  Itoenaed  engkwaring  and 
deck  affk:er8  ki  ttie  ooean-gokig  U.S.-flgg 
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llMt  To  c^  an  HmMow  eanm  of  Mrvio*  in 
Mdaoind  my  dMrtct.  h*  won  ttw  «lacllon 
for  runtfl  wuf »  >— w^w  In  addWon,  h* 

J  taM  N»  tbm  and  wperienoa  in 

)  M  a  immbar  of  «w  Oalrtct  No.  i  ne- 
I  wid  aa  Tiuataa  of  the  four 


Itaoughoul  ttw  mariama  labor  conwnunKy 
ttwou^  Na  aaivtoa  aa  axaculiva  dvador  of 
«w  MEBA  ^nala,  Engfnaaia  «id  SdanMa 
of  CMfomia.  and  «  chairman  of  the  South 
Waal  M«1na  Pmmion  Plaa  Cofomlar  of 
MEBA'a  IraininQ  program.  Oyda  cunantly 
aaivaa  on  tha  agtaculiva  commmee  of  the 
bo«d  of  govamora  for  the  Aaaodalion  for  the 
naatiialinn  of  the  Praaidanlial  Yacht  Poto- 


Mr  Spaalwr.  it  giwea  me  graat  pieaaure  to 
lacoyiiia  tha  acWawamant  and  cMc  apMt  of 
Oyda  E  Oodaon  on  the  occasion  of  his  ra- 
oa^  of  MEBA'a  "Man  of  the  Year"  award.  My 
wtfa.  Laa.  and  I  oongrabiate  and  thanl(  Clyde 
for  li  ha  haa  dona  for  our  community,  and 
wish  Nm  «id  his  wita.  June,  their  children, 
Hvry.  Oyda  Jr..  Jamaa.  June  and  Sharon, 
thafr  giMWichldraa  Many.  Greg.  Kathleen. 
Uwta,  wd  Moniqua  Dodaon.  and  Jennifer 
Pratt,  wd  their  graat-grandchldren.  Rachel 
DugHi,  end  Amy  and  Anthony  Dodaon  an  the 
beat  in  tha  years  ahead. 


CONORATDLATIONS  MATTHEW 
T.  SAMPSON 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

or  MOtSM'HUSEllS 
III  THS  HOV8K  or  BSPaSSBnATlVIS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  today  to 
rscogniw  Il4atthaw  T.  Sampaon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Ns  graduation  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  yaMsrday. 

Mr.  Swnpaonia  a  long-time  resident  of  Wa- 
tortown.  MA.  He  graduated  from  Watertown 
HV)  School  in  1960.  During  his  high  school 
c«aar.  ha  recaivad  a  varsity  latter  for  foott>all. 
Throughout  his  youth  he  waa  active  in  the 
Walartown  Chapter  of  De  DAoiay  and  received 
tha  honor  of  maater  counselor.  He  attended 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparaloiy  School  in 
Newport.  Rl. 

Mr.  SMvaon  served  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Mwtnaa  from  September  1960  to  July  1983 
«Kt  achiwwd  the  ranl(  of  sergeant  His  pri- 
m«y  aasignmant  waa  with  the  Marine  detach- 
ment. U.S.S.  MepenOenc*  (CV-42).  During 
Na  anMment  in  the  Marinea  he  was  awarded 
a  good  conduct  medal. 

HewM  achieve  the  ranlc  of  second  Heuten- 
ent  ki  the  U.a  Marine  Corpe  Officer's  Basic 
School  m  Ouantfco,  VA.  and  from  there  go  on 
to  plot  trrining  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Pen- 
sMota.FL 

I  oongratuiata  MaOhaw  on  hia  assignment 
«Kl  Na  academy  career  and  I  loolc  fonward  to 
Na  anompMrnanls  In  the  Mure  which  will 
mtfia  Walartown  and  tha  Eighth  Diatrict  of 
ipioudof  ItinL 
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TRIBXTTE  TO  REV.  RAYMOND  J. 
JASAmS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  nw  JBtsKT 

nr  THB  HOtTSB  OF  HXPRESnrtATIVBl 

Thunday.  May  21, 1987 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Spealter,  on  Sunday.  May  31, 
residents  of  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  the 
parish  community  of  St  Stepiien's  and  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Jasaitis  In  celebration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  consecration  into  the  sacra- 
ment of  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communion  of  understand- 
ing—ever caring  and  respecting  the  individual 
religious  beliefs  of  our  fellow  man  has  been 
the  lifeline  of  our  democracy— ever  inspiring 
our  people  with  hope  and  urging  the  individual 
on  to  great  achievements  and  purpoae  in  fufHI- 
ment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and  ambitions.  The 
exemplary  leadership  and  outstandbig  efforts 
of  our  citizens  so  important  to  our  quality  of 
life  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
dream  and  today  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Jasaitis  whose  esteemed 
dedication  and  unselfish  devotion  in  promul- 
gating spiritual  guidance,  good  will,  fellowship, 
and  brotherhood  in  service  to  God  have  truty 
enriched  our  community,  State,  and  Nation. 

RevererxJ  Jasaitis  has  maintained  the  high- 
est standards  of  excellence  throughout  his 
lifetime  and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the  pride 
of  his  family,  many,  many,  friends,  and  parish- 
ioners in  the  distinguished  achievements,  so 
unselfishly  dedicated  to  the  bettennent  of 
manldnd.  There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said 
of  the  love,  affection,  and  reverence  with 
which  Reverend  Jasaitis  is  held  by  all  who 
have  had  ttie  good  fortune  to  iviow  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Rev- 
erend Jasaitis  with  us  in  Peterson,  h4J.  He  is 
the  co-pastor  of  St  Stephen's  Church.  Pre- 
ceding his  pastorate  at  St  Stephen's  his 
parish  assignments  were  at  St  Christopher's. 
Parsippany,  St  Cecilia's,  Rodwway;  Holy 
Rosary,  Passaic:  Sacred  Heart  Dover  and  St 
Joseph's,  Passaic. 

Reverend  Jasaitis  was  bom  in  Peterson,  NJ, 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Jasaitis.  He  com- 
pleted his  theology  studies  for  the  Diocese  of 
Peterson  at  the  immaculate  Conception  at 
Dariingtoa  NJ.  He  received  his  BA  degree 
from  Seton  Hall  University. 

As  a  priest  he  extends  his  love  to  all  and  is 
particularty  devoted  to  the  land  of  his  parents, 
namely  Poland.  He  is  proud  of  his  heritage,  a 
supporter  of  Free  Poland,  and  most  of  all  a 
proud  and  staunch  American. 

In  St  Stephen's  he  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  a  Senior  Citizen  Nutrition  Center.  He  is 
a  moderator  of  St  Stephen's  Home  School 
AssodaKon  and  various  church  affiliated  orga- 
nizalioria.  A  naval  veteran,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  profile  of  a  dMinguished 
man  of  God  who  has  dedicated  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fufiHment  to  helping  others  and  guid- 
ing them  in  the  pathway  of  life.  The  quality  of 
his  loadorship  is  mirrored  in  the  security  and 
dKinity  that  hia  parishioners  have  found  in  the 
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comfort  and  aid  he  unaaltiahly  and  wMingly 
givea  to  thoae  who  8eel(  hia  helping  hand  and 
spiritual  guidance. 

Mr.  Spealcar,  aa  Reverend  Jaaailia  cela- 
brates  the  25th  anniversary  of  hia  onination 
to  the  prieathood.  I  know  that  you  and  al  of 
our  conaaguaa  here  in  the  Congraaa  will  want 
to  loin  with  me  in  extendkig  our  wannest 
greetings  and  feikitaltons  for  the  excellence 
of  hia  mNk»  to  the  church,  our  Natkxi.  and 
all  mankkKl.  We  do  indeed  sahjta  an  es- 
teemed pastor,  exemplary  clergyman,  and 
(^eat  American— Rev.  Raymond  J.  JasaMia. 
pastor  of  St  Stephen's  Church.  Pataraon,  NJ. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATIONS 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcALirounA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repressntativss 
Thunday.  May  21,  1987 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  offkaal  business  during  rolk:all 
votes  122  through  126  Monday.  May  18.  Had 
I  been  present  on  the  House  floor,  I  woukl 
have  cast  my  votes  in  the  following  manner 
Roll  rk).  122:  "Yea."  Journal  approval. 
Roll  No.  123:  "Aye,"  Schumer  amendment 
Roll  No.  124:  "Aye."  Boxer  amendment 
Roll  No.  125:  "No."  Boxer  amendment 
Roll  No.  126:  "Aye."  Callahan  amendment 


BEST  WISHES  AND  SINCERE 
THANKS  TO  MS.  SUMIYE 
KOMURA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcALirounA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESKRTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  best  wishes  and  sincere  thanks  to 
Ms.  Sumiye  Komura  upon  her  retirement  after 
27  years  of  servkM  to  the  State  of  Califomi& 
Ms.  Komura's  hard  wortt.  dedfcatxxi  and  conv 
passion  In  a  variety  of  capacities  has  earned 
her  the  respect  and  admiratton  of  frierxto  and 
colleagues. 

Ms.  Komura  began  her  kxig  career  in  State 
servwe  in  1960  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Diviston  of  Highways.  After  contribut- 
ing her  time  and  talents  to  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Navigation  and  Ocean  De- 
vetopment  and  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  Ms.  Komura  assumed  the  positkwi  of 
personnel  assistant  with  the  Department  of 
Part(s  and  Recreatton  in  1976. 

Recognizing  that  the  success  of  an  organi- 
zation is,  in  part  measured  by  the  level  of  em- 
ptoyee  morale  and  satisfactnn,  Ms.  Komura's 
tenure  as  a  personnel  assistant  appropriately 
enabled  her  to  utilize  her  greatest  assets— pa- 
tience, compassion  and  understanding.  Not 
only  have  these  qualities  proven  Ms.  Komura 
to  be  a  consummate  prof  esstonal  dedk»ted  to 
serving  the  pubKc,  but  also,  endeared  her  to 
her  aaaodates.  I  am  certain  that  her  preaence 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Ms.  Komura's  compassk>n  and  genuine 
concern  for  othere  has  also  benefited  Fujinkai, 
an  organizatkxi  of  ttie  Sacramento  Buddhist 
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Church,  of  which  she  is  a  member.  wNch  da- 
volaa  Ha  reaouroea  to  community  aervioea.  aa- 
padaHy  in  aaaiating  HI  membera  of  the  Asian 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  ade- 
quately thank  Ms.  Komura  for  her  exemptary 
aervkie  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sincere  thanks  as  well  as  my 
wannest  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful 
future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

port  presorvatton  of  one's  cultural  heritage, 
and  also  encourage  aM  Americans  to  learn  at 
least  a  aecond  language.  However,  preaeo/ing 
the  past  and  preparing  for  the  future  do  not 
preckjde  the  need  to  read,  write  and  speak 
English.  Newcomere  to  our  shores  cannot 
hope  to  avail  themselves  of  Amertea's  many 
opportunities  without  fluent  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. 

1  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  ttiis  measure. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KROTZ  SPRINGS 


HON.  aYDE  C  HOLLOWAY 

OriOUISIAllA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  a  distinguished  Louisianian,  publk:  of- 
ficial and  community  leader  called  to  God's 
sMe  eariier  this  month. 

Robert  Moren  served  as  mayor  of  Krotz 
Springs,  LA,  for  less  than  6  monttis,  but  his 
record  of  servtee  to  family,  church,  communi- 
ty, arxi  State  extends  over  many  years.  For 
many  years  a  successful  merchant  and  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Moran  sensed  as  a  church 
deacon  and  civk:  leader.  Likewise,  Robert 
Moran  unselfishly  served  his  country  as  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Natk>nal  Guard. 

In  the  final  months  of  his  life,  Mr.  Moran 
demonstrated  partXMjIar  courage,  character, 
and  distinctkm.  Despite  the  debilitating  illness 
which  ultimately  took  his  life.  Mayor  Moran 
took  bold  and  aggressive  actkins  to  prepare 
the  town  of  Krotz  Springs,  LA,  for  the  future. 

Robert  Moran  was  unafraM  of  facing  death. 
His  spirit  dignity,  and  grace  inspired  everyone 
who  knew  him.  His  passing  is  indeed  our  loss. 


ENGLISH  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  VS. 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OrCALITORIlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resokitxHi.  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  English  is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States.  Thirteen  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  as  original  cospon- 
sore. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  again  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  83)  providkig  for  a  constitutnn- 
al  amendment  to  designate  English  our  na- 
txxwl  language.  That  measure  now  has  more 
than  50  cosponsors.  Diversity  and  toleranoe 
have  typified  America's  history,  and  have 
made  our  Natkxi  great  As  a  natkm  of  immi- 
granta,  we  have  made  a  common  commitment 
to  freedom  from  many  backgrounds,  and  have 
witnessed  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
an  ethnk:  backgrounds  wort(  together  for 
worthy,  common  goals. 

Strength  has  been  forged  from  our  rich,  cul- 
tural dh^rsity  by  common  borxto;  perhaps  the 
moat  crilteal  of  these  is  our  language  in 
comnwn.  English. 

My  reeoiution  is  not  intended  to  dteourage 
Nnguiaiic  or  ethnic  dmaranoaa.  I  alrongly  aup- 


AIR  CARRIER  PASSENGER 
PROTECTION  ACT 
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proieclad  450  million  in  1967,  55  percent  of 
whom  are  tourists.  With  160  akfnaa  having 
terminated  operattons  or  gone  bankrupt  ainoe 
1979,  stories  of  passengera  stranded  batwaan 
destinatkxw  have  become  oommonpiaoe. 

To  contiTHie  to  expand  our  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  in  ttie  United  States,  greater  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  ensure  adequate  corv 
sumer  protectton.  The  Air  Carrier  Passenger 
Protection  Act  ensures  that  the  air  traveler  wM 
get  what  he  pays  for  in  good  faith.  As  a  fre- 
quent flyer  mysetf,  I  commend  ttie  efforts  of 
Mr.  BOEHLERT  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  needed  legisiatkxi. 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

(WWiaCORSIM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATITES 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Mr.  Boehlert  in  introducing  the  Air 
CaiTier  Passenger  Protectk>n  Act.  This  legisia- 
tkxi woukj  help  restore  confidence  in  airiines 
by  estatilishing  an  account  to  reimburse  con- 
sumers for  "bad  tx^ets." 

Instat)ility  In  ttie  airline  industry  has  put  the 
traveling  put>lk:  at  great  financial  risk.  Today's 
air  traveler  stands  to  lose  t>oth  money  and 
time  wtien  an  airiine  goes  bankrupt 

Consumers,  namely,  traveling  businessmen 
and  tourists,  are  among  the  largest  creditors 
of  the  airiines,  directly  hokling  an  estimated 
$3  to  $4  t)ilik>n  in  prepakl  tickets.  Before 
deregulatkxi  of  the  airiine  industry  It  was 
common  practne  for  an  airiine  to  honor  ttek- 
ets  from  a  bankmpt  airline.  Today,  with  keener 
competitk>n  in  the  airiine  industry,  the  con- 
sumer is  left  with  little  recourse  in  the  event  of 
a  bankruptcy. 

As  creditors,  consumere  are  ill-situated  to 
press  claims  in  the  event  of  an  airiine  financial 
collapse.  The  Air  Carrier  Passenger  Protectkxi 
Act  woukl  establish  a  fund  from  wtitoh  airiines 
provkjing  seats  to  individuals  hokling  tnkets 
on  bankrupt  airiines  will  be  reimbursed.  An 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  millkxi  would  be 
transferred  from  the  airport  and  ainway  trust 
fund  to  an  air  carrier  tk;ket  account  Solvent 
airiines  honoring  tKkets  fi'om  airiines  who 
have  filed  for  bankruptcy  or  terminated  oper- 
atkxts  wouM  be  compensated  from  the  ak 
carrier  tKket  account 

While  the  magnitude  of  "bad  tKket"  kisses 
is  difficult  to  determine,  the  best  estimates  are 
that  of  the  16  largest  carriers  whk:h  went 
banknjpt  between  1981  and  1985,  there  were 
outstanding  liabilities  of  $151  millkxi. 

As  we  celebrate  "Natkxial  Tourism  Week," 
it  is  important  to  note  the  benefits  of  the  Av 
Carrier  Passenger  Protectkxi  Act  for  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry.  This  legisiatkxi  provMes 
a  vital  safeguard  to  ttie  consumer,  and  is  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  growth  In  our  domestw 
tourism  industry. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  the  third 
largest  retail  industry  in  ttie  United  States, 
generating  in  excess  of  $220  billion  annually, 
tourism  directly  employs  5.9  mHUon  Ameri- 
cans, including  107,000  people  in  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin.  In  1984,  Wisconsin  re- 
ceived $100  in  State  tax  revenues  for  every 
dollar  budgeted  for  tourism  promotkxi. 

Domestic  air  travel  has  increaaed  dramati- 
caHy  from  62  miKon  people  flying  in  1960  to  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TURKISH 
AMERICAN  SOCIETIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  HEW  TOSK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 

Mr.  D40GUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  Turkish-American  commu- 
nity and  to  ttie  Federation  of  Turkish  American 
Societies. 

On  Saturday.  May  23.  Amertoans  of  Turkiah 
heritage  will  be  hokling  their  sixth  annual  Turtt- 
ish-American  Day  Parade  in  New  York  City. 
The  parade  will  bring  together  thousands  of 
people  fiom  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
celebrete  a  day  of  friendship  and  unity,  and  to 
help  to  foster  a  feeling  of  warmth,  goodwill 
and  brothertiood  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  talked  about  the 
many  wonderful  contributxxis  the  Turkish 
people  have  made;  not  only  to  America,  but 
around  the  worid.  Their  pride  and  strong 
ethnic  ties  are  easily  witnessed  on  the  facea 
of  the  many  Turidsh  people  wtio  have  come 
to  America  to  enrx*  our  country's  strong 
ethnic  meltng  pot 

Turitey  has  been  an  invaluable  NATO  ally 
for  many  years  and  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  me  today  in  honoring  our  ctose  ties  with 
this  beautiful  country. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

or  IOWA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEIfTATITBa 

Thunday,  May  21, 1987 
Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  May  as  Older  Americans  Month,  a 
time  to  express  gratitude  for  our  senkx  citi- 
zens and  to  honor  ttiem  for  ttie  significant  ac- 
complishments they  continue  to  make  in  our 
society. 

Senior  citizens  make  invakiable  contribu- 
txxis to  our  communities  by  vokxiteering  in 
our  sctiools,  assisting  in  ttie  growing  fieM  of 
chiki  day  care,  contritxjting  to  corrxnunity 
beautificatkxi,  or  vokxiteering  in  a  hoat  of 
other  community  improvement  projects. 

In  addHkxi,  many  senkx  citizens  continue  to 
contritxjte  to  our  economy  by  remaining  on 
ttie  job  for  many  yeare  beyond  age  65.  They 
have  a  wealth  of  practk^  knowledge 
wNch  we  can  ail  benefit  if  we  only  Hataa 
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Tlito  ii  alM  •  ttiw  for  OongraM  to  ooimiR 
iMN  to  fMoMno  tha  mm/  probtaim  oktar 
AnwtaMS  IM*  m  miintoinino  iMr  hMNh  md 
feidipOTdHil  Mng  to  ttw  MMt  wtont  pOMi- 
bto.  N  k  bnpMiM  that  w*  aqiiora  aNwiw- 
to  prHMkn  lin«uion«tTrtnn  and 
I  our  Mnior  ottHM  to  itMfeiliin  ttMir  in- 
TTw  itowlopnwx  of  in-honw 
pvticulvly  in  nnl  arsM, 
nMHl  to  •vtarad  •van  tollMr. 

W*  hm*  titan  •  grMt  atop  toiwwd  by  ex- 
ploring Llaa>ii|itiln  hMilh  car*.  Howavar,  it 
would  ba  a  aartoua  ovanigM  on  our  part  if  we 
ignoiad  ttw  graal  need  In  flnandng  the  grow- 
b^  ooala  of  tong^aim  cara.  We  cannot  contln- 

ua  to  Ignore  thia  program. 
-Die  moal  fMng  way  to  honor  our  aenior  dti- 
I  la  to  adifeeaa  the  iaaue  of  graatoat  impor- 
I  to  tham.  namely,  prolacling  their  income 
and  enauring  aooaaa  to  health  care. 

Senior  cMnna  have  given  ao  much  to  their 
cNMran.  wd  now  M  la  time  to  return  the  favor. 


HUMAN  RIOKTS  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA.  MAY  21.  1987 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orokuromu 

ni  THB  BODSC  or  UPBnDrTATIVXS 

Thundav.  May  21. 1987 
Mrr  BOXER  H*.  Speaker,  laat  year  on  a 
viaN  to  South  Kona.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  wNh  Nm  Dae  Jung  at  Na  home  in  Seoul 
to  dtaouaa  the  problem  of  human  rights  and 
democracy  in  Soutti  Korea.  Were  i  to  visit 
there  today  however,  the  police  would  not 
alow  ma  Into  Kim  Dae  Jung's  home.  He  has 
now  been  under  tight  houae  anest  for  the 


Nothing  bettor  dramatizes  the  problems  in 
South  Korea  than  the  waM  that  the  South 
Korean  Government  has  constmctad  outside 
of  Kkn  Dae  Jung's  homa  The  wall  symbolizes 
the  graaiing  polartiation  between  the  people 
of  South  Korea,  who  want  true  democracy  to 
go  along  wNh  their  economic  emergence,  and 
Preaidant  Chun,  who  wants  to  assure  that  a 
new  preeident  wM  not  be  dvectly  elected  by 


The  United  States  thus  far  has  refused  to 
chalange  the  status  quo  and  weigh  in  on  the 
aide  of  democracy.  I.ast  year,  we  witnessed 
wMh  joy  the  triumph  of  democracy  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  United  States  played  an  Impor- 
tanl  rote  in  that  triumph.  Let  us  play  the  same 
rote  in  Souto  Korea,  by  encouraging  President 
Chun  to  spealt  wMh  his  opponents  and  listen 
to  Na  people.  Proaidont  Chun  must  be  made 
to  resize  that  throwing  people  in  jaH  does  not 
oodlnguish  but  only  nurtures  their  yearning  for 
democracy. 


REPRESSION  OF  CIVIL  AND  PO- 
LITICAL RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcujpounA 

nr  TBK  HOU8B  or  BXPBXSnrTATlVIS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  LANT06.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  February 
the  oppoaWon  to  the  Goverrwnent  of  the  Re- 
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pubic  of  Korea  launched  a  petition  campaign 
to  aupport  ita  demand  that  the  Conalitulton  be 
Miended  to  provide  fpr  dkad  popular  etodton 
of  the  naid  PreaUant  PraaUant  Chun  Doo 
Hwwv  however,  revoked  Na  promiae  to  reviee 
the  Conslttulton  before  Febnjary  of  1968. 

Kia  government  haa  miaueed  the  criminel 
jusUoe  system  to  suppreea  the  growing  calls 
for  poltk:al  refomw.  In  doing  so,  it  has  violat- 
ed Internationally  recognized  human  rights  of 
aasembty.  expression  and  aaeodatton.  fair 
puUto  trial,  and  freedom  from  torture. 

Mr.  Speeker,  the  people  of  South  Koree 
ye«n  for  democratk:  change.  This  was  par- 
tk»iarty  evkient  In  1980  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Parit  Chung  Hee  when  one  survey  re- 
ported that  90.8  percent  of  the  people  desired 
democracy  even  if  it  meant  stowing  down  eco- 
nomk:  growth  and  69.1  percent  wanted  a  new 
consUtutton  while  only  13  percent  favored  the 
current  one. 

In  an  attempt  to  stHle  demand  for  reform, 
the  South  Korean  Government  has  taken 
hersh  aclton  against  members  of  popular 
reform  movements  and  against  oppositton. 
party  [NKDP]  efforts  to  bulM  a  poHlica)  alli- 
ance with  tfie  Government 

Existing  law  provkles  for  "protective  suveil- 
lance,"  "resMential  restrictton."  and  "preven- 
tive cuelody"  of  certain  persons  consktored 
"likely"  lawbreakers.  In  response  to  opposi- 
tton movements  the  Government  has  violated 
provisions  that  require  arrest  warrants.  On 
many  occastons  warrants  have  not  been  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  arrest  in  politicaHy  related 
cases.  Oppositton  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung  has 
been  placed  under  house  arrest,  and  it  will  not 
be  lifted  apparently  until  he  forswears  politk». 
He  has  been  confined  53  times  since  he  re- 
turned from  exile  in  the  United  States  in  Feb- 
ruary 1985. 

The  South  Korean  Constitutton  prohibits  tor- 
ture, and  the  Government  insists  that  it  has 
issued  and  strictly  enforces  injuncttons  against 
it  The  death  by  torture  of  South  Korean  stu- 
dent Park  Churig<hul  in  January  is  dear  evi- 
dence of  a  poUcy  that  was  designed  to  stifle, 
through  brutal  means,  poiitnal  oppositton  to 
the  Chun  regime. 

Cle«1y,  the  most  convincing  evtoence  of 
politwal  oppresston  has  been  the  student 
uprisings  that  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  months.  By  citing  increased  radk»iism 
and  vnlence,  the  Government  continues  to 
take  a  hard  line  toward  dissident  politk»l  ac- 
tivists, and  students  In  partkxilar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
and  continuing  Interest  In  the  Republk:  of 
Korea.  We  have  40,000  troops  stattoned  in 
that  country  as  a  raflectnn  of  our  commitment 
to  defend  democracy  and  freedom  in  Korea 

It  is  essential  that  offkaals  of  South  Korea 
understand  that  our  commitment  to  democra- 
cy inchides  a  firm  and  unshakable  commit- 
ment to  democratk:  rights  for  the  Korean 
peopto.  A  climate  of  recondKatton  will  only  be 
a  benefkaal  step  in  restoring  dvH  and  politk»l 
rights  to  Koreans. 


May  21, 1987 


LAZARO   FRERES'   CONTRIBU- 
"nON  TO  THE  CONRAIL  SALE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OPMICHIQAll 
nr  THE  HOVSI  or  aiFBISKIITATIVaS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vmm  to  thank 
my  diatinguiahed  friend  and  colleague  from 
Washington,  At  Swift,  for  hia  thoughtful  re- 
mart(s  in  yesterday's  Record  regarding  the 
sale  of  Conrail.  While  I  appredato  his  ktod 
words  dkected  at  me,  he  correctly  and  mora 
importantly  noted  the  invaknbto  asaistance 
rendered  to  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  its  financial  adviaer,  Lazard  Freres  & 
Co.  I  believe  that  without  Lazard's  help,  the 
Conrail  pubHc  offering  wouM  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  privatizalton  of  Conrail  was  a  very  com- 
plex transactton.  The  many  propoaals  conskl- 
ered  by  the  committee  required  the  analysis  of 
enormous  votomes  of  data  and  the  sorting  out 
of  confNcting  financial  daims  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  intenae  politk»l  preasures. 
Lazard  Freres  and  its  sentor  partner  Frank 
Zaris,  his  colleagues  Josh  Gotbaum,  Gene 
Keilin,  and  Mnhael  Cannody,  and  Lazard  as- 
sociate Ron  Btoom  and  analyst  Tom  Kissin- 
ger, enabled  the  committee  to  understand  the 
facts  and  to  reconcHe  the  daims. 

Their  professtonal  approach  and  techracal 
competence  provkled  us  with  the  financial 
advice  and  arialysis  essential  to  making  a  suc- 
cessful sale  possibie.  For  more  than  a  year, 
they  met  with  the  interested  parties,  toured 
the  railroad,  consulted  outstoe  experts,  and 
studied  the  numbers.  When  tt>ey  were  done, 
they  offered  ttieir  condusions  in  a  compreherv 
sive  presentatton  to  the  Members,  both  major- 
ity and  minority.  They  shared  their  work  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  adminis- 
tratton.  They  spent  days  with  other  members 
of  the  investment  banking  community,  arbitrat- 
ing differences  that  coukl  have  been  damag- 
ing not  only  to  the  sale  but  to  the  prospects 
for  passing  the  needed  legislation. 

Lazard  Freres  put  the  success  of  this  trans- 
actton and  the  best  interests  of  the  Natton 
above  all  other  constoerattons.  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  for  the  entire  Congress  and  not  only 
my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  when  I  say  that  the  Natton  owes 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  a  special  thanks. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OP  HZW  YORK 
IH  THB  HOUSK  Or  RXFRSSEirTATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  21. 1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  168 
years  ago  tomonow,  the  SS  Savannah  left 
America  on  ttie  first  successful  steam  pow- 
ered voyage  across  the  Atlantk:  Ocean.  This 
trip  ushered-in  the  era  of  modem  shipping. 
Today  we  honor  our  maritime  heritage  by 
commemorating  ttiat  voyage  on  this,  the  55th 
Annual  Maritime  Day. 


May  SI,  1987 

In  the  19th  century,  Internaltonal  commer- 
cial ahipping  helped  the  United  Statea  to 
become  a  worto  induatrial  power.  Throughout 
our  hiatory,  the  merchant  marine  haa  protect- 
ed theae  vital  national  interests  around  the 
worfcL  In  addRton.  the  maritinw  industry  has 
promoted  ow  economk:  well-being  and  our 
abMty  to  defend  ourselves.  With  our  country 
virtually  aurroundad  by  water,  sealanes  are  in 
effect  economfc  lifelines.  The  merchant 
marine  haa  helped  keep  theae  lifelines  open 
for  over  200  years. 

American  merchant  seemen  have  a  dMin- 
guiahed  hislory  of  aervtoe.  They  aasisted  the 
anned  forces  in  the  American  Revototton  and 
In  every  war  thereafter.  In  WorM  War  II.  these 
men  and  their  ships  wera  called  upon  to  per- 
form dangeroua  miastons.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  merchant  marine 
was  protecting  vital  American  interests.  Ac- 
cordtogly.  mereham  vessels  wera  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The 
bravery  dtoplayed  by  these  men  in  active  war 
zones  is  testiinony  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
misskm.  I  and  other  Membere  of  the  100th 
Congress  are  now  promoting  legisiatton  to  ap- 
profviatoly  recognize  and  honor  the  merchant 
seamen  who  sen/ed  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  during  wartime.  This  legisiatton  is  more 
ttwn  40  years  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  will  present  new 
challenges  on  the  seas  for  our  Natton.  The 
competitiveness  of  American  business  is  a 
concern  of  all  wtw  serve  In  this  body.  The 
merchant  marine  will  have  a  vital  role  in  im- 
proving our  competitiveness.  We  cannot  hope 
to  retain  our  standirig  in  intemattonal  trade 
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without  the  continued  viglence  of  the  maritime 
industry.  One  need  took  no  further  than  the 
tragk:  story  of  this  week,  involving  the  death 
at  aea  of  37  American  heroea,  to  understand 
that  oceens  remain  forums  of  critical  Intema- 
ttonal concern. 

Today  we  honor  all  those  who  have  served 
America  in  the  merchant  marine.  These  men 
and  women  are  patrtots  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  We  o«re  them  our  respect  and  our  grati- 
tude. We  also  owe  the  maritime  industry  our 
continued  support.  It  is  only  by  keeping  our 
maritime  servkse  strong  in  times  of  peace  that 
we  wiH  be  able  to  depend  on  Its  effectiveness 
in  times  of  war.  Today,  let  us  honor  a  distin- 
guished past  and  took  to  a  future  that  will  con- 
tinue this  proud  tradttton. 


CHINABERRY  CUP  RETAINED  BY 
MARIETTANS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OPGBOROU 
HI  THX  BOUSS  OF  REPRESKHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  21,  1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  still  another 
year  the  dty  of  Marietta,  GA.  has  retained  one 
of  the  most  coveted  prizes  of  amateur  tennis, 
the  Chinabeny  Cup.  At  the  10th  Annual  China- 
berry  Cup  Tennis  Toumment  at  prestigtous 
Litchfiekl  Racket  Oub  near  Myrtto  Beach,  SC, 
the  Mariettans  once  more  displayed  their  win- 
ning form  and  established  their  tennis  superi- 
ority. The  final  competitton  was  heto  Saturday, 
April  25,  1987. 
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The  Cfwraw,  SC  team,  ooadted  by  Indualri- 
aKst  W.  Glen  (Bud)  Anderson,  and  taxUe  man- 
ufacturer MaHoy  Evans,  never  were  a  aerioua 
threat  to  win  the  trophy  although  they  won  oo- 
castonal  sets.  While  the  Cheraw  team  had 
marginal  ability,  they  lacked  the  dtodplne  and 
determinatton  required  to  recapture  the  cup.  In 
abort,  they  were  ill  prepered  for  ttie  oomiMti- 
tton.  The  list  of  tosere  in  addttton  to  Maaara. 
Anderson  and  Evans,  consists  of  ttie  foHowing 
players:  Frank  Andrews,  injured,  dU  not  play; 
Dr.  Walter  Croaby,  W.F.  (Rkdcy)  Baker,  dto- 
quaNfied;  Jackie  Furr,  Fred  Craft;  Jimmy 
SpmHI,  Esq..  dtoquaNfied;  M.B.  GodboM. 
C.LU.;  Dr.  B.E.  CoggeshaH.  Jr.;  Ted  Thomp- 
son; and  Frank  Exum. 

Marietta's  team  hosted  by  the  venerabte 
and  durable  A.D.  Little  was  coached  by  Dr. 
Dan  Norris.  This  winning  Mariette  team  exhib- 
ited ito  usual  good  sportsmanahip  in  congratu- 
lating the  tosers  from  Cfieraw. 

Ottter  members  of  this  yeer's  winning  team 
were  Teny  Sogers.  D.R.  Shamblin,  Charto 
Waters.  Ron  Francis,  Jon  Burtce;  Buddy 
Darden,  Paul  (Matty)  McCabe  (Agent  Orange), 
and  the  aging  Wallace  Montgomery,  who  was 
unat>le  to  play  due  to  injury.  Many  spectatora 
observed  that  had  Mr.  Montgomery  been  abto 
to  play,  the  margin  woukJ  have  been  even 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  congratulate 
the  Arte,  determined  team  from  Marietta,  wtto 
were  able  to  provide  tfiis  winning  effort  To 
the  tosers  from  Cheraw,  we  say  "better  kick 
next  year." 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Habbt  Rbs.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

"I  wm  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

"My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
which  made  heaven  and  earth." 

"Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evlL  for  thou  art  with  me." 

Eternal  Ood,  merciful  Father,  seven 
simple  words— behind  which  a  fresh 
wave  of  grief  assails  wives,  fathers. 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
friends.  "Thirty-six  more  of  the  Stark 
come  home."  How  heavily  those  words 
Impact  the  hearts  of  loved  ones. 

We  pray.  Father,  for  those  for  whom 
unrelieved  grief  is  awalcened  again. 
God  of  aU  comfort,  give  those  families 
Your  gracious  peace,  love,  and  compas- 
siim. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  never 
leaves  us  nor  forsakes  us.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. \^thout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tenmx>re  [Mr.  Smnnsl. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

n.s.  skhar, 

PSISIDBirT  FRO  TKMPORK, 

Wtuhington,  DC.  May  27. 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisloiis  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standlnc  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  sppoint  the  Honorable  Harkt  Rkid, 
a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JORH  C.  STKMMIS. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITTLEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  i4)proved  to 
date. 


row  Wilson's  "14  points."  and  to  de- 
scribe the  Republican  conference  as 
"open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at." 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
MAT  27,  isit:  ran  opxh  pa«tt  coRPERnfcx 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
27,  1919.  68  years  ago  today.  Senate 
Republicans  held  the  first  open  party 
conference  in  the  history  of  this  insti- 
tution. Republican  Members  who 
gathered  for  that  meeting  also  reaf- 
firmed their  commitment  to  the  se- 
niority system  for  choosing  committee 
chairmen. 

For  most  of  the  half-century  after 
the  Civil  War.  Republicans  had  held 
both  the  White  House  and  majorities 
in  Congress.  During  the  "progressive 
era,"  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  party  split  between  its  progressive 
and  conservative  wings.  The  Presiden- 
tial race  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
against  William  Howard  Taft  in  1912 
not  only  enabled  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
win  the  Presidency,  but  gave  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  the  Democrats. 
In  1918.  Republicans  reunited  and  won 
back  their  congressional  majorities. 

But  when  the  Republican  confer- 
ence drew  up  its  committee  assign- 
ments, progressives  objected  to  Penn- 
sylvania Senator  Boies  Penrose  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  For  a  while,  a  small  band 
of  progressive  Republicans  threatened 
to  call  for  a  separate  vote  for  each 
committee  chairman,  and  to  throw 
their  support  behind  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
To  forestall  such  a  possibility.  Repub- 
lican majority  leader  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Sr..  called  an  "open  party  con- 
ference" to  give  the  progressives  the 
chance  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
Penrose;  and  to  cast  their  votes 
against  him.  on  the  condition  that  all 
sides  would  abide  by  the  conference 
decision.  That  is  what  occiured  on  this 
date,  when  the  Republican  conference 
voted  34  to  8  to  seat  Senator  Penrose 
as  chair  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
One  Republican  Senator  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  to  quote  the  in- 
cumbent Democratic  President  Wood- 


MEMORIAL    DAY     ADDRESS     BY 

SECRETARY      OP     THE      NAVY 

JAMES  WEBB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Webb  delivered  an  address  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent statement  by  this  young  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  44  years  of  age,  who 
is  an  outstanding  young  man  with 
combat  experience.  He  is  an  American 
hero.  I  was  privileged  to  be  there,  and 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
reading  his  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkmarks  bt  Honorabu  Jaios  H.  Webb,  Jr., 
Sbcretabt  op  thx  Navt 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
among  you  on  this  very  special  day  of  re- 
membrance. It  is  a  tribute  to  all  who  have 
ever  served  our  country  that  so  many  of  you 
chose  to  gather  in  this  historic  place  and 
collectively  honor  our  fallen  comrades  from 
so  many  battlefields  in  too  many  wars. 

The  ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  is,  I  think,  the  most  touching 
and  appropriate  way  of  remembering  sacri- 
fice that  one  can  imagine.  By  honoring 
these  nameless  Americans  whose  branch  of 
military  service  we  do  not  know,  whose  unit 
we  cannot  discern,  whose  rank  and  whose 
manner  of  death  will  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery, we  honor  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice 
of  all  Americans  who  have  faced  terror  and 
died  young  so  that  others  might  live  in 
peace. 

Listening  to  my  friend  Pete  Joannldes 
read  General  John  Logan's  General  Order 
which  created  Decoration  Day  filled  me 
with  mixed  emotions,  which  as  a  Son  of  the 
Confederacy,  it  always  has,  but  It  also  gave 
me  an  appreciation  for  the  paradox  that  so 
often  attends  the  aftermath  of  war.  General 
Logan  had  in  mind  a  day  that  would  honor 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  We  continue  to  carry  out 
his  custom,  properly  broadened,  on  the 
family  grounds  of  the  most  revered  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy. 

And  how  ironic  it  must  have  seemed  In 
1950.  when  in  May  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  asking  the  President  to  proclaim  Memo- 
rial Day  a  day  of  prayer  for  permanent 
peace,  and  then  scarcely  a  month  later  our 
soldiers  were  dying  on  the  battlefields  of 
Korea.  And  that  irony  continues.  Every  year 
on  this  day,  we  pray  for  permanent  peace, 
and  yet  we  know,  even  as  we  pray,  that  the 
time  given  us  on  this  earth  has  been,  at  its 
most  optimistic,  one  of  volatility  and  fre- 
quent violence.  The  events  of  only  a  week 
ago  tragically  remind  us  of  this,  but  so  do 
many,  many  others.  While  the  major 
powers  have  avoided  direct  confrontation 
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throughout  my  lifetime,  more  than  100.000 
Americans  have  given  their  lives  in  other 
places,  the  blood  of  our  young  citizens  con- 
tinuing to  remind  us  that  we  cannot  avoid 
the  world's  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  that  they  will  go  away. 

And  so  on  this  day  when  we  remember  the 
valiant  dead  from  the  battlefields  that  scar 
our  history,  we  also  should  contemplate 
what  it  has  been,  exactly,  that  Americans 
have  fought  and  died  for  over  the  course  of 
our  existence.  In  this  context.  It  is  hardly  a 
day  for  remembering  old  enemies.  We 
fought  the  British,  now  a  major  ally.  We 
fought  the  Mexicans,  now  our  friends.  We 
fought  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
takers  of  American  lives  in  all  our  wars  have 
been  other  Americans.  We  fought  the  Span- 
ish, now  our  allies,  and  the  Germans  and 
Italians  and  Japanese,  now  close  friends 
whom  we  help  defend.  We  fought  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese  to  a  stalemate 
that  our  country  has  wrongly  forgotten,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  a  war  where  our 
soldiers  were  too  frequently  criticized  by 
their  own  countrymen  for  their  efforts. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  consisten- 
cy, even  a  rightness.  In  the  wake  of  all  this 
paiadoxical  tragedy.  These  fallen  men  and 
their  compatriots  fought  for  something, 
rather  than  simply  fighting  against  an 
ephemeral  foe.  They  fought,  rather,  for  the 
values  that  have  made  our  own  country  pre- 
eminent in  the  world.  We  are  not  a  country 
that  seeks  war.  and  we  are  not  a  country 
that  seeks  enemies.  We  are  a  society  found- 
ed on  the  greatness  of  individual  effort, 
whose  power  has  been  used  so  that  other 
powers  might  flourish:  the  power  of  the  un- 
fettered mind.  The  power  of  a  multicultural 
society  in  free  debate.  The  creative  power  of 
the  dynamic  entrepreneur.  The  inner  power 
of  spiritual  belief. 

And  in  a  society  which  treasures  the  Indi- 
vidual, there  can  be  no  greater  tragedy  than 
the  loss  of  individual  life.  The  markers 
which  surround  us  on  these  rolling  hillsides 
remind  us  that  weakness,  miscalculation, 
failed  diplomacy,  and  naive  isolationism  can 
ask  a  costly  price. 

This  is  not  a  new  dilemma.  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan,  the  principal  architect  of  American 
naval  strategy,  used  to  worry  about  our 
democratic  system's  lack  of  foresight,  and 
unwillingness  to  pay  the  price  of  the  very 
naval  power  that  would  guarantee  its  Inter- 
national stability.  He  once  wrote  that  "It 
behooves  countries  whose  genius  is  essen- 
tially not  military,  whose  people,  like  all 
free  people,  object  to  paying  for  large  mili- 
tary establishments,  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  at  least  strong  enough  to  gain  the  time 
necessary  to  turn  the  spirit  and  capacity  of 
their  subjects  into  the  new  activities  which 
war  calls  for." 

And  I  would  say  to  you  that,  unlike  in 
Mahon's  day,  time  is  what  we  no  longer 
have.  Today,  in  this  era  of  what  we  have 
come  to  call  a  "violent  peace,"  there  are  no 
other  countries  between  ourselves  and  our 
obligations.  The  lesson  that  should  be  ap- 
parent from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
names  surrounding  us,  the  names  that 
speak  to  us  from  the  sUence  of  their  graves, 
is  that  it  Is  better  to  spend  dollars  for  readi- 
ness than  it  is  to  spend  lives  because  unpre- 
paredness  invites  the  hoetUe  acts  of  an  ag- 
gressor. 

There  is  another  consistency  that  speaks 
to  us  from  the  memory  of  wars  fought  and 
forgotten.  The  one  constant  in  all  of  this  is 
not  the  constancy  of  a  particular  enemy, 
but  the  greatness  of  the  unique  set  of  values 
that  formed  our  nation.  And  the  one  con- 


sistency among  our  generations  has  been 
the  willingness  of  our  best  citizens  to  place 
their  lives  at  risk  in  order  to  further  the 
greater  good  of  our  way  of  life. 

Too  often,  I  fear,  we  regard  this  willing- 
ness as  phenomenon  of  wartime.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragedy  aboard  UJSJ3. 
Stark  last  week,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  remember  that  those  serving  today  ex- 
hibit the  same  dedication,  sacrifice,  and  love 
of  country  as  has  been  found  In  any  war- 
time period.  Their  lives  are  at  risk  every 
day,  on  the  cutting  edge  of  Americans  secu- 
rity needs  around  the  world.  While  their 
peers  languish  in  college  or  pursue  carefree 
careers,  these  young,  dedicated  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen  and  marines  have  become  the 
quiet  heroes  of  their  generation. 

And,  unfortunately,  they,  too,  know  the 
bitter  pain  of  losiiig  comrades  and  loved 
ones.  Last  Friday,  I  was  with  the  President 
in  Mayport,  Florida,  at  the  memorial  service 
for  the  crewmen  of  the  Stark.  I  watched 
families  awash  In  grief:  parents  clutching 
pictures  of  departed  sons,  children  In  im- 
comprehendlng  shock,  wives,  brothers  and 
sisters  ciTlng  uncontrollably.  I  was  remind- 
ed of  a  frequent  epitaph  on  the  tombstones 
of  Confederate  soldiers:  "How  many  dreams 
died  here?" 

It  is  a  question  parents,  wives  and  children 
have  asked  too  often  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  a  question  that  creates  a  double 
duty  in  those  of  us  who  care  enough  to  re- 
member such  sacrifices  today. 

The  first  duty  Is  to  remember.  William 
Gladstone,  former  British  Prime  Minister, 
once  said,  "Show  me  the  manner  In  which  a 
nation  or  a  community  cares  for  its  dead, 
and  I  will  measure  exactly  the  sympathies 
of  its  people,  their  respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  their  loyalty  to  high  Ideals."  I 
would  say  that  this  is  especially  true  for  sol- 
diers who  perished  because  of  their  own  loy- 
alty to  law  and  ideals.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  war's  ugliness  know  that  a  battlefield 
does  not  honor  its  dead.  It  devours  them 
without  ceremony.  Nor  does  a  battlefield 
honor  heroes.  It  mocks  their  sacrifice  with 
continuing  misery  and  terror.  It  is  for  those 
who  survived  to  remember  sacrifice,  and  to 
honor  our  heroes. 

The  second  duty  is  to  keep  this  country 
strong.  Wars  are  not  prevented,  nor  are 
dreams  preserved,  because  one  side  is  more 
logical,  more  Illuminated,  or  more  Itlnd. 
This  coimtry  is  great  because  it  has  been 
strong.  It  has  been  strong  because  Its  Indi- 
vidual citizens  have  believed  in  its  unique- 
ness so  strongly  that  they  have  been  willing 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and.  If 
necessary,  to  take  up  arms  on  Its  behalf.  So 
has  it  always  been,  and  so  must  it  ever  be. 

So,  as  we  remember  those  who  have 
fallen,  let  us  also  remember  that  peace  Is 
bought,  not  with  a  wish,  but  at  the  price  of 
dedicated  service.  And  let  us,  on  this  special 
day,  be  thankful  for  the  dedicated  service  of 
those  who  are  at  this  moment,  quietly  and 
without  fanfare,  defending  our  interests 
throughout  the  world. 


O'clock  noon,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  reminder  of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness,  for  not  to  extend  beyond   12 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  11:08 
ajn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  11:23 
a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


WHY  SDI  DEPLOYMENT  WILL 
KILL  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  United  States  proposition 
that  both  sides  agree  to  reduce  offen- 
sive missiles  while  the  United  States 
continues  to  progress  with  a  star  wars 
defense  offer  a  realistic  basis  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets?  Answer  The 
Russians  will  almost  certainly  never 
accept  it.  Would  we  accept  it  If  we 
were  in  their  position?  No  way! 

Gorbachev  made  an  astonishingly 
bold  proposal  when  he  said  he  would 
agree  to  negotiate  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  offensive  nuclear  missiles  on 
both  sides.  Why  did  he  then  toss  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  negotiations? 
Gorbachev  did  exactly  that  when  he 
stubbornly  insisted  that  his  offer  was 
conditioned  on  an  agreement  by  the 
United  States  to  abide  indefinitely  and 
strictly  by  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  U.S.  compliance  with  that 
treaty— signed  by  the  President  in 
1972  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  an  89-to-2  vote— would  mean  that 
this  country  would  not  push  star  wars 
beyond  laboratory  research.  The  trea- 
ty's terms  give  the  United  States  the 
right  to  renounce  the  treaty  on  6 
months  notice.  Gorbachev  insisted 
that  the  United  States  agree  to  abide 
by  this  treaty  indefinitely. 

Gorbachev's  strong  implication  is 
that  if  the  star  wars  program  should 
progress,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  pos- 
sibly provide  some  protection  for  U.S. 
command  centers,  missile  sites, 
bomber  bases  and  submarine  pens— if 
not  for  American  cities.  Because 
United  States  technology  has  been 
consistently  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  this 
advantage  could  mean  that  for  some 
years  the  United  States  deterrent 
would  have  a  far  more  credible  surviv- 
ability than  the  Soviet  deterrent.  Gor- 
l>achev  could  be  right.  He  would  be  de- 
cisively and  visibly  right  if  both  sides 
sharply  reduced  their  offensive  capa- 
bility. And  it  would  be  even  more  evi- 
dent as  negotiations  subsequently  pro- 
gressed and  the  reduction  of  U.S.SJI. 
offensive  missiles  declined  to  50  per- 
cent of  its  present  strength  and  then 
further  down  to  25  and  10  percent. 
The  Soviets  Imow  they  cannot  possibly 
match  the  United  States  star  wars  ca- 
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iMbillty  either  in  teebnology  or  in 
avmUmUe  eoonotnic  reeouroes.  So  the 
Soviet  ABM  defense  Is  sure  to  be 
weaker  and  more  slowly  deployed. 

The  Soviets  may  imderstand  that 
the  possibility  that  SDI  could  work  is 
remote  and  the  chances  it  would  work 
perfectly  are  nonexistent.  But  the  one 
development  that  would  be  most  criti- 
cal for  at  least  some  degree  of  success 
for  star  wars  would  be  a  reduction  of 
Soviet  strategic  warheads.  The  bigger 
the  Soviet  reduction  the  more  likely 
SDI  could  provide  a  significant  degree 
of  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Soviet  star 
wars  even  if  it  precisely  duplicated  the 
American  SDI  could  not  be  nearly  as 
effective  against  the  American  deter- 
rent. Here's  why:  Less  than  25  percent 
of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent  is 
deployed  in  stationary  land-based 
launchers.  More  than  75  percent  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  deterrent  is  de- 
ployed in  this  mode.  And  what  might 
star  wars— as  designed  and  planned  by 
the  DOD  stcv?  It  might  stop  land- 
based  stationary  ICBM's.  The  present 
SDI  program  would  orbit  battle  sta- 
tions so  that  they  could  catch  these 
Soviet  ICBM's  in  their  initial  boost 
phase— as  they  slowly  rise  from  their 
launch  pad  and  before  they  greatly  ac- 
celerate in  midcourse.  Could  the 
n.S.SJl.  use  this  against  the  United 
States  deterrent.  50  percent  of  which 
is  cteployed  in  submarines  and  25  per- 
cent in  bombers?  Obvloiisly  SDI  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
helpless  to  meet  a  nuclear  strike  from 
the  American  submarines  and  bombers 
that  carry  75  percent  of  the  American 
deterrent.  Here's  why:  The  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  has  a  far 
shorter  flight  path,  uses  a  depressed 
trajectory  and  is  fired  from  a  mobile 
base.  The  bomber  launched  missiles 
emerges  from  an  even  more  rapidly 
moving  launcher. 

So  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
Gorbachev?  Would  you  agree  to  nego- 
tiate to  start  the  process  of  reducing 
the  offensive  missiles  on  both  sides 
when  you  know  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  process  could  be  to  pro- 
vide some  protection  for  America's  de- 
terrent agidnst  a  Soviet  or  counter- 
strike  but  give  no  significant  protec- 
tion for  the  U.S.SJI.  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  precisely  duplicating  the 
American  SDI?  What  do  you  think? 


CITIBANK'S  DRAMATIC  HIT  AND 
TRUTH  TELLINO  BY  ALL  BANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
biggest  bank  in  the  country  has  sud- 
denly revealed  the  most  convincing 
way  to  tell  the  truth  about  loans  to 
Third  World  countries.  Citibank  has 
admitted  many  of  its  third  coimtry 
loans  are  not  sound.  It  has  conceded 
that  the  bank  will  suffer  an  inevitable 
Iocs  on  many  of  these  loans.  It  has 
done  so.  not  in  a  statement.  It  has 


been  even  more  convincing.  It  has  ex- 
posed the  extent  of  the  deterioration 
of  these  loans  by  taking  a  $3  billion 
hit  in  reporting  the  results  of  its  oper- 
ation for  the  latest  quarter.  That 
means  CitiBank  will  not  report  a  $500 
million  profit  for  the  quarter.  Instead 
it  will  report  a  stunning  $2Vi  billion 
loss!  In  view  of  the  sharp  focus  by  the 
investment  community  on  quarterly 
profits  that  was  quite  a  decision  by  Ci- 
ticorp. A  breathtaking  decision.  But 
sometimes  it  pays  to  tell  the  truth. 
And  this  time  it  siu-e  did.  The  stock  of 
aticorp  did  not  faU  with  the  bad 
news  of  a  multibillion-dollar  quarterly 
loss.  It  rose.  John  Reed  the  chairman 
of  the  Citicorp's  board  that  imani- 
mously  agreed  to  take  the  hit  Is  being 
hailed  as  a  hero.  Citicorp  was 
strengthened.  More  important,  other 
banks  will  more  or  less  follow  suit.  It  is 
not  expected  that  most  banks  will  go 
as  far  as  Citicorp.  Certainly  not  in  one 
quarter!  Over  time,  they  all  could. 
They  should.  Regardless  of  when  or 
how  they  increase  their  reserves  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business,  when  a  bank 
does  this,  it  will  mean  a  reduction  In 
their  reported  profits.  If  they  do  it— as 
Citicorp  has  done  it— in  one  quarter, 
the  reduction  will  be  fully  understood, 
by  the  public.  The  market  will  dis- 
count it.  As  in  the  case  of  Citicorp  the 
bank's  stock  may  even  rise  in  price.  If 
the  bank's  resources  are  less  robust 
than  Citicorp,  it  may  have  to  take  the 
hit  over  a  period  of  years.  In  that  case 
the  profit  reduction  reported  in  each 
quarter  will  be  much  less,  but  there 
will  be  little  or  no  discounting  by  the 
market. 

While  the  Citicorp  action  does  result 
in  more  honest  financial  reporting,  it 
will  not  require  the  bank  to  increase 
its  real  capital.  Even  though  the  bank 
reduced  its  equity  capital  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion, it  will  not  have  to  increase  its  reg- 
ulatory capital  by  1  penny!  Why?  Be- 
cause the  bank  regulators  aUow  the 
banks  to  include  loan  loss  reserve  in 
their  definition  of  regulatory  capital. 
As  Martin  Mayer,  a  distinguished 
author  of  banking  books  observed,  if 
any  other  business  counted  a  loss  re- 
serve as  an  item  of  capital,  its  account- 
ants would  be  sent  to  jail. 

Bank  regulators  measure  a  bank's 
capital  adequacy  according  to  its  "pri- 
mary" capital  which  consists  of  equity 
capital  plus  loan  loss  reserves.  Before 
Citicorp  increased  its  loan  loss  reserve, 
its  ratio  of  primary  capital  to  total 
assets  was  about  7  percent.  After  the 
loan  loss  reserve  increase,  it  had  the 
same  7  percent  primary  capital  ratio. 
All  that  really  happened  was  that  its 
primary  capital  was  shifted  from  one 
pocket  to  another.  From  a  regulatory 
point  of  view,  Citicorp  is  no  stronger 
today  than  it  was  last  week. 

If  banks  with  large  LE>C  loans  are  to 
become  truly  stronger,  they  need  to 
increase  their  regulatory  capital  ratios 
to  provide  a  cushion  against  the  possi- 


bOity  of  a  major  default.  That  is  why 
the  Congress  needs  to  adopt  some- 
thing like  the  Oramm-Proxmire  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  capital  posi- 
tion of  banks  with  large  amounts  of 
troubled  LDC  loans. 

Regulators  now  require  a  minimum 
primary  capital  ratio  of  5.5  percent. 
Most  money  center  banks  exceed  that 
ratio,  but  many  would  fall  below  it  if 
loan  reserves  were  not  counted.  Our 
money  center  banks  must  have  real 
capital,  not  paper  capital,  if  they  are 
to  insulate  themselves  from  the  poten- 
tial shocks  of  an  international  debt 
crisis. 


PAYING  FOR  THE  SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER  COLLIDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  decision  to  pursue,  with  Fed- 
eral dollars,  a  major  new  scientific  ini- 
tiative, there  is  intense  competition 
among  the  States.  Construction  of  the 
super  collider  certainly  is  a  case  in 
point.  With  an  estimated  cost  of  $3.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  dollars  and 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  for  research, 
development,  detectors,  computers, 
and  preoperating  activities,  this  is  an 
enormous  economic  plum  for  any 
State  or  region. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
portant that  any  siting  decision  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  Nation.  That  means  the 
interests  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  and  not  Just  those  of  a  specific 
location. 

The  first  step  in  this  decision  is  to 
insure  that  any  given  location  is  con- 
sistent with  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  the  project.  An  open  compe- 
tition is  essential.  And  part  of  the 
open  competition  is  the  economic  cost 
sharing  offered  by  local  communities. 

Why  should  cost  sharing  be  an  Im- 
portant consideration?  Because  the 
taxpayers  from  all  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  should  not  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize a  Federal  project  if  local  economic 
interests  will  support  part  of  the  costs. 
That  is  why  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Domenici  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
had  it  come  to  a  recorded  vote.  Local 
cost  sluulng  is  important— to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  since  it  lowers 
the  subsidized  Federal  cost. 


HOW  SHOULD  CONGRESS 

AWARD    GRANTS    FOR    SCIEN- 
TIFIC FACIUTIES? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  highly  respected  imiversities  in 
this  country  have  spoken  out  loud  and 
clear  in  favor  of  awarding  congression- 
al grants  for  scientific  facilities  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  detemiined  by 
competitive  review.  How  have  they 
spoken  out?  Not  in  empty  rhetoric. 


They  have  spoken  out  with  what 
might  turn  out  to  be  painful  and  risky 
action.  Forty-three  of  the  fifty-five 
imiversities  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  have 
agreed  that  they  will  not  accept  con- 
gressional grants  awarded  without 
competitive  review. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  some  Senators 
and  Congressmen  will  resent  this. 
Indeed,  the  vice  president  of  one  of 
the  distingusihed  universities  objected 
to  this  ultimatum  for  merit  selection 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  consti- 
tute an  affront  to  the  Congress.  Will 
it?  Sure  it  will  and  on  this  score  some 
Members  of  both  this  body  and  the 
House  deserve  the  affront.  But  is  the 
rejection  of  noncompetitive  congres- 
sional grants  right?  It  sure  is.  Is  it  in 
the  national  interest?  You  betcha. 
Will  it  determine  the  award  over  the 
years  of  billions  of  dollars  for  scientif- 
ic facilities  on  the  basis  of  quality  and 
value  per  dollar?  Of  course,  it  will. 
Have  some  of  these  awards  been  made 
over  the  years  based  on  strictly  politi- 
cal considerations?  That's  precisely 
the  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  25  years,  I 
have  seen  these  congressional  awards 
grow  enormously.  These  multimillion 
dollar  grants  can  be  immensely  valua- 
ble to  the  universities  that  receive 
them.  They  are  also  terrific  trophies 
for  a  Senator  or  Congressman  to  fea- 
ture in  his  reelection  campaign.  Time 
and  time  again  in  the  year  or  the  year 
before  a  Senator  Is  up  for  reelection 
he  will  go  to  bat  for  a  scientific  facility 
in  his  State.  He  will  seek  to  skip  the 
competitive  review  based  on  merit. 
Time  and  time  again  he  will  win.  He 
will  persuade  the  committee  to  finesse 
the  review.  He  will  persuade  it  to  give 
good  old  Senator  Joe  or  Jim  or  Jack 
the  equivalent  of  a  fat  political  contri- 
bution. So  the  Congress  will  direct 
that  the  multimillion  dollar  facility  by 
pass  merit  review.  They  will  direct 
that  it  be  located  in  Senator  J's  State. 

Now,  Mr.  President  when  we  have 
this  kind  of  a  gravy  train  running  for 
us  as  Senators,  only  a  spoilsport  would 
want  to  derail  it.  Senators  can  and  do 
dream  up  all  kinds  of  alibis  to  keep 
that  generous  gravy  train  on  the 
track.  Consider  some  of  those  alibis. 
First,  they  claim  that  competitive 
review  keeps  too  much  Federal  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  prestigious  insti- 
tutions like  Harvard  and  Stanford. 
Second,  they  claim  it  overlooks  the 
contributions  to  economic  develop- 
ment that  the  awarding  of  a  scientific 
facility  can  bring  to  a  university  in  a 
community  suffering  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. Third,  they  argue  that  the 
board  that  reviews  the  quality  and  ca- 
pability of  competing  universities  is  as 
biased  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 
They  say  It  only  differs  in  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  elected  by  the 
American  people.  The  board  is  not. 


How  about  these  objections?  Do 
they  have  merit?  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic and  loud:  "No."  If  the  board 
that  reviews  universities  for  merit  se- 
lection is  biased  or  incompetent,  whose 
fault  is  that?  Answer:  That  is  the  fault 
of  the  Congress.  Just  ask:  Who  deter- 
mines the  legislative  basis  on  which 
these  boards  are  selected?  Who  does? 
The  Congress  does.  That's  who.  We  in 
the  Congress  can  and  should  provide 
for  balance  on  the  board.  We  can  re- 
quire relevant  competence  on  the 
board.  It  is  up  to  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  economic  development 
should  be  a  selection  criteria. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  these  decisions 
on  allocating  Federal  grants  for  scien- 
tific facilities  among  our  imiversities 
are  critical  for  the  scientific  future  of 
our  coimtry.  We  know  that  none  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  the  scientific  ex- 
pertise to  make  these  decisions  wisely. 
An  expert  board  can  do  the  job  we 
cannot  do.  So,  yes,  we  can  and  should 
strengthen  legislation  to  be  sure  that 
the  administration  follows  guidelines 
that  assure  the  appointment  of  merit 
selection  panels  that  have  the  balance 
and  the  competence  to  make  the  selec- 
tions based  on  merit  and  the  overall 
scientific  interests  of  our  country.  We 
can  decide  whether  or  not  economic 
development  should  be  a  criteria.  We 
can  spell  out  in  legislation  the  weight 
if  any  for  economic  development  in 
these  decisions.  But  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely clear  that  a  scientifically  com- 
petent board,  not  a  scientifically  in- 
competent Congress,  should  make  the 
final  decisions  on  where  the  grants  go. 
It  should  also  be  crystal  clear  that  the 
reelection  of  our  dear  colleague,  good 
old  Senator  Joe  or  Jim  or  Jack,  should 
not  be— as  it's  becoming— the  prime 
criterion.  It  should  be  no  criterion  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  22,  1987,  by  LesUe 
Maltland  Werner,  headlined  "40  Uni- 
versities Agree  To  Reject  Disputed 
Grants"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  the  55  universities  that  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  who  voted  for  or 
against  rejecting  these  disputed  grants 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities 
on  funding  for  scientific  research  fa- 
cilities be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

40  Univxhsitiks  Agsxe  to  Rkjbct  DUPUTB) 
Orakts 

(By  Leslie  Maitland  Werner) 

Washucgton.    May    21— More    than    40 

prominent  research  universities  have  agreed 

not  to  accept  direct  Congressional  grants  for 

scientists   facilities   If   the   grante   involve 


projects  whose  scientific  molts  have  not 
been  evaluated  through  competitive  review. 

Because  such  grants  bypaa  wtabUihed 
scientific  review  procedures  and  are  often 
awarded  as  a  result  of  politicking  by  lobby- 
ists hired  by  universities,  they  have  been  at- 
taclced  as  a  potential  danger  to  American  re- 
search. 

The  universities  voting  against  the  grants 
make  up  most  of  the  memberhlp  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Univeraities,  which 
was  polled  by  mail  over  the  past  few  weeks 
on  the  question  of  a  moratoriimt  on  accept- 
ing such  grants. 

54  O.S.  AND  a  CAHABIAK  SCHOOLS 

The  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  approved  a  rea- 
olution  that  was  drafted  in  response  to  a 
report  last  March  by  a  special  panel  repre- 
senting six  higher  education  associations, 
including  the  A.A.U.  The  A.A.n.'s  member- 
ship of  54  American  and  2  Canadian  univer- 
sities includes  many  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  research  universities,  including 
Harvard.  Yale,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Coliunbla. 

Robert  M.  Rosenzwelg,  president  of  the 
A.A.U.,  declined  to  identify  which  members 
had  voted  In  favor  of  the  moratorium.  But 
he  said  that  at  least  one  of  the  universities 
that  agreed  not  to  accept  such  special 
grants  from  Congress  in  the  future  had  pre- 
viously been  awarded  and  accepted  them. 

A  GROWnro  RXUARCX 

The  issue  addressed  by  the  report  cen- 
tered on  universities'  growing  reliance  on 
grants  from  Congress,  earmarked  for  special 
purposes,  as  the  only  significant  source  of 
Federal  funds  for  building  or  renovating  re- 
search facilities.  The  report  warned  that 
university-based  research  would  face  "seri- 
ous and  lasting  damage"  If  Congress  contin- 
ued the  practice  of  awarding  universities 
such  earmarked  grants. 

On  the  other  hand,  universities  that  have 
favored  such  grants  maintain  that  they  are 
merely  righting  an  imbalance  that  has  kept 
Federal  money  in  the  hands  of  preatigloua 
schools  In  the  Northeast  and  CalUomla. 

They  contend  that  in  bypassing  competi- 
tive scientific  review  procedures.  Congress  Is 
rightly  taking  into  account  other  consider- 
ations, such  as  economic  development 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  numer- 
ous scientific  agencies  oppose  earmarked 
grants,  but  opinion  in  Congress  is  divided. 
Congressional  awards  grew  to  (137  million 
in  1985  from  >3  million  in  1982,  putting  in- 
creased pressure  on  members  of  Congress  to 
fight  for  special  fimds  for  universities  in 
their  districts. 

PHXSSURE  OK  COROaXSS  UBGXB 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
was  the  first  of  the  six  academic  organisa- 
tions sponsoring  the  report  on  earmarked 
grants  to  act  on  it.  Among  its  54  American 
members,  the  vote  was  43  universities  in 
favor  of  the  moratorium.  10  opposing  and  2 
abstaining.  The  president  of  the  University-I 
of  California  system  accounted  for  the  extra 
vote. 

Mr.  Rosenzwelg,  the  association  president, 
has  told  its  members  he  does  not  think  sanc- 
tions should  be  imposed  on  those  who  do 
not  abide  by  the  moratorium.  He  said  the 
KJiJJ.  would  urge  the  other  organizations 
to  Join  the  moratorium  and  to  push  tat  Con- 
gressional passage  of  a  program  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  and  renovation  of  sci- 
entific f  aciliUes. 

In  the  interim.  BCr.  Rosenzwelg  added,  the 
association  will  fight  any  effort  to  extend 
earmarking  to  cover   funds  for  scientific 
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fv>|iiwihto  Unlventty.  which  voted  a<*li»t 
the  montarimn.  reiarded  It  aa  a  potential 
■ftnat  to  Caognm,  aoconUnc  to  Orecory 
Fnoo.  Tlee  preaMant  for  govenunental  rela- 


"Our  euocam  waa  that  the  resolution  as 
cnfted  would  be  inten^vted  in  Concress  as 
not  gMnc  ■ntflelent  reoocnltion  to  the  role 
of  Cwcreai  in  detennlnlnc  the  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funda."  Ui.  Puaoo  sakL  "We  think  Con- 
gna^  evMidaatkMi  of  ecooomlc  develop- 
mott  In  addition  to  scientific  merit  is  a  vaUd 
one.  It's  valuable  and  appropriate." 

But  he  added  that  Colimibla  agreed  with 
that  portion  of  the  AJCU.  resolution  that 
called  for  seeklnc  for  creation  of  new  Feder- 
al pncrams  to  help  support  university  re- 
SMiTh  farfflt*— 

"We  do  need  a  Ug  facilities  program  on 
the  Federal  lev^"  be  said.  "Government 
should  not  pay  for  every  facility  in  the 
country,  but  it  should  take  a  bigger  respon- 
stttiUty  than  It  has  been.  That's  the  main 
thing,  and  within  the  AJLU.  there's  no  dis- 
pute on  that." 

Thi  IfBoa*  or  TBI  AA  V 
Vnlv.  of  Artana.  Brandeis  U.,  California 
Inst,  of  Tech.,  Univ.  of  CaL— System,  Univ. 
of  Calif.— Beriteley,  Univ.  of  Cal.— Loe  Ange- 
lea,  Dntv.  of  Calif.— San  Diego,  Camegie- 
Mdlon  U..  Caae-Weatem  Reserve  U..  Catho- 
lic Univ..  Univ.  of  Chicago^  Clarit  U.,  U.  of 
Colorado.  Coliimbia  U.,  Cornell  U.,  Duke  U., 
U.  of  Florida.  Harvard  U.,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 
Univ.  of  Tp^"«.  Univ.  of  Iowa.  Iowa  State 
U..  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Univ.  of  Kansas, 
Univ.  of  Maryland.  Massachusetts  Inst,  of 
TedL.  XTniv.  of  Michigan.  Michigan  SUte  U. 
Univ.  of  Iffinneaota,  Univ.  of  BClssouri. 
Univ.  of  Nebraska.  New  York  U..  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina.  Northwestern  U..  Ohio 
State  U..  Univ.  of  Oregm.  Pennsylvania 
State  U.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Univ.  of 
Ptttsburgh.  Princeton  U..  Purdue  U.,  Rice 
U..  Rochester  U..  Univ.  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Stanford  U.,  Syracuse  U..  U.  of  Texas— 
Auctin.  Tulane  U..  Vanderbilt  U..  Univ.  of 
^Hrglnia.  Univ.  of  Washington.  Washington 
U..  Univ.  of  Wisconsin— System.  Tale  U. 

AAU  RooLunoii  op  Fnimiio  for 
SuaBiif  ic  Rmkmich  Activiius 

We  have  received  the  Langenberg  Com- 
mittee report  and  intend  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther among  ourselves  and  with  other  asso- 
ciations. WhUe  we  have  some  concern  with 
its  first  recommendation,  we  support  its  call 
for  an  immediate  and  sustained  effort  to 
bring  the  higher  education  community,  the 
Concress.  and  the  federal  agencies  into  dis- 
cussion to  resolve  the  issues  surrotmding 
the  federal  funding  of  scientific  research  f a- 
dUtiea.  We  intend  to  engage  fully  in  those 
diKuariaaB  in  the  hope  that  common 
ground  can  be  found  and  the  processes  that 
do  not  beat  save  the  long-term  quality  and 
capadty  of  UJB.  adence  can  be  put  behind 
us.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we: 

(1)  Reaffirm  our  support  for  the  following 
propodtlcns: 

(a)  Dedstons  about  funding  scientific  re- 
aeiuch  projeeta  should  be  made  on  the  best 
available  Judgmenta  of  the  importance  of 
their  probable  contributions  to  sdentlfic 
theory  and  ptactioe. 

(b)  The  current  practice  of  earmarking 
BCtentme  f adltUea  constructltm  on  ttie  basis 


of  criteria  unrelated  to  their  scientific  merit 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  either  the  nation  or 
its  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(2)  Instruct  the  president  of  the  AAU  to 
rely  on  these  propositions  as  the  basis  of  his 
representations  to  the  Congress  on  this 
policy  issue. 

(3)  Agree  to  observe  a  moratorium  on  ear- 
marked funding  for  scientific  facilities  while 
seeking,  in  cooperation  with  other  higher 
education  associations  and  the  Congress, 
the  creation  of  federal  programs  to  assist 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  in 
meeting  their  facilities  needs  for  research. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  for  pointing  out  the  action 
taken  by  a  number  of  universities  to 
maintAtn  the  integrity  of  scientific 
grants.  I  am  pleased  that  my  universi- 
ty, Duke  University,  continues  to  be  a 
pajt  of  that  body  of  universities  that 
feel  that  the  comjjetitlveness  of  this 
country  is  going  to  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  research  and  the  kind 
of  research  that  is  done.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  significant  comment  at  a  time 
when  we  are  so  concerned  with  com- 
petitiveness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bdr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend  yield  briefly? 

BCr.  SANFORD.  Tes. 

ttx.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  that  I  neglected  to  make  the 
most  important  point  of  all.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  was  one  of  those 
universities,  also.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  of  course,  voted  in  favor  of 
rejecting  any  grant  which  was  not 
based  on  competition. 


TECHNOLOGY:  A  KEY  TO 
COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  SANFORD,  Mr.  President,  to 
stay  competitive  in  the  world  market, 
the  United  States  must  stay  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  new  technologies.  We 
must  recognize  that  what  we  call  high 
technology  is  important  to  more  than 
Just  the  semiconductor  industry.  Ad- 
vanced technology  rules  growth  in  all 
our  basic  manufacturing  industries. 
From  textiles  to  autos,  industries  must 
employ  up-to-date  computer  technolo- 
gy and  robotics  in  order  to  keep  up  in 
a  competitive  world  market. 

In  testimony  at  a  recent  Senate 
Budget  Committee  field  hearing, 
Donald  S.  Beilnuui.  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Microelectronics 
Center,  outlined  the  steps  the  United 
States  must  take  to  keep  our  high 
technology  industries  competitive.  He 
focused  on  several  factors:  Education, 
research  and  development.  Federal 
and  Stete  legislation,  effective  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  and  leadership.  Of 
special  interest  to  my  colleagues  will 
be  Mr.  Bellman's  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  Federal  action  to  promote  in- 
dustrial competitiveness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Bellman's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 


STATDiKirr  OP  DoMALO  S.  Bkoiiaii,  Puai- 

nairr,  MicxoKLacnoincs  Ooim  or  Nobth 

Caxouha 

I  m>preciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  Committee  on  the  Important  issue  of 
the  intematioiial  competitiveness  of  United 
States  industry.  This  issue  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  with  the  continuing  ero- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  position  which  last 
year  soared  to  (140.6  billion,  an  all  time 
liigh,  and  which  was  19.5  percent  above  the 
previous  high  of  the  year  before. 

Industrial  competitiveness  Is  also  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  of  government  because  it  is 
important  to  the  long-term  health  of  our 
economy  at  the  regional  and  national  levels. 
Many  studies  and  recommendations  have  al- 
ready been  made  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment and  private  action  for  improving  our 
international  competitiveness  position.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness chaired  by  John  A.  Young  is 
Just  one  of  the  groups  that  has  presented 
recommendations  that  address  this  critical 
issue. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  will  not  repeat  a 
lot  of  statistics  or  reference  former  studies, 
but  wiU  concentrate  on  the  basic  principles 
that  are  affecting  the  UA  international 
competitiveness  position.  The  observations 
and  recommendations  I  make  will  not  pro- 
vide a  simple  answer  to  a  very  complex  situ- 
ation, but  I  hope  they  will  provide  the  basis 
for  reversing  a  situation  that  our  universi- 
ties, government  and  industry  caimot  toler- 
ate for  the  future.  The  views  I  wUl  express 
today  are  my  own  and  reflect  my  experience 
as  a  business  executive  for  thirty  years  and 
as  president  of  the  Microelectronics  Center 
of  North  Carolina. 

IKDDSTRT  SrmATIOR 

The  industry  sector  which  I  will  concen- 
trate on  today  is  wtiat  is  referred  to  as  iiigh 
technology.  This  includes  such  Industries  as 
semiconductors,  telecommunications,  mate- 
rials, biotechnology  and  robotics.  The  U.S. 
high  technology  industry,  up  until  recently, 
experienced  a  very  favorable  position  inter- 
nationally. High  technology  in  the  past  few 
years,  however,  has  joined  core  industries  in 
experiencing  trade  deficits  in  the  global 
economy. 

In  1986,  for  example,  the  United  States 
experienced  a  (13.1  bUlion  trade  deficit  in 
electronics  worldwide  and  an  even  more 
severe  deficit  with  Japan.  (20.5  billion.  This 
is  particularly  of  concern  since  high  tech- 
nology manufacturing,  such  as,  electronics, 
is  a  crucial  factor  in  maintaining  a  balanced 
economy  in  the  United  States  between  serv- 
ice and  manufacturing. 

There  are  several  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  international  competitiveness  of  high 
technology  Industry.  These  factors  are  edu- 
cation; university,  government,  and  Industry 
research  and  development;  federal  and  state 
legislation;  effective  aUocation  of  resources; 
and  leadership. 

While  all  of  these  factors  are  important  to 
competitiveness  in  all  industries,  my  com- 
ments today  will  focus  on  their  impact  on 
high  technology. 

High  technology  is  particularly  important 
for  world  leadership  In  the  global  economy 
because  it  provides  growth  to  manufactur- 
ing industries,  such  as,  electronics  and  mate- 
rials. In  addition,  high  technology  indus- 
tries, such  as,  materials  and  electronics,  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  future  competitiveness 
and  leadership  in  many  manufacturing  core 
industries. 


Modem  electronics,  for  example,  is  a 
major  high  technology  Industry  that  has  ex- 
perienced tremendous  growth  worldwide. 
The  electronics  Industry  has  surpassed  (500 
billion  in  annual  production  and  could  sur- 
pass (1  trillion  by  the  year  2000,  making  it 
the  largest  Indxistry  other  than  agriculture. 
In  addition,  electronics  provides  important 
technology  advances  that  increase  produc- 
tivity in  all  industries. 

A  manufacturing  l>ased  economy  is  the 
key  to  maintaining  a  healthy  economy  and 
high  standard  of  living.  There  is  a  strong 
interrelationship  between  high  technology, 
electronics,  and  manufacturing  because  of 
the  continuing  necessity  to  increase  produc- 
tivity in  manufacturing. 

To  support  continuing  improvements  in 
productivity,  the  technology  dynamics  of  in- 
dustries such  as  electronics  require  access  to 
substantial  capital  for  productivity  improve- 
ments and  manufacturing  competitiveness. 
Technology  leadership  and  manufacturing 
capital  are  critical  for  competitiveness  in  a 
manufacturing  based  economy;  in  order  to 
maintain  technology  leadership,  the  United 
States  must  find  a  way  to  maintain  top 
quality  education  and  better  funded  re- 
search and  development. 

RESEARCH  AMD  DEVKLOPMEHT  SrrOATION 

It  is  forecast  that  the  United  States  will 
spend  approximately  (125  billion  in  1987  on 
researph  and  development.  Of  this  total,  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  will  be  spent  on  de- 
velopment and  one-third  on  basic  and  ap- 
plied research. 

The  federal  govenmient  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  research  and  development  infra- 
structure of  the  United  SUtes.  There  are 
approximately  700  national  laboratories 
with  significant  technical  personnel  re- 
sources that  spend  an  estimated  (18  billion 
annually.  These  laboratories  are  mission-ori- 
ented and  concentrate  on  investigations  re- 
lated to  such  areas  as  defense,  space  and 
energy.  The  efforts  of  the  national  laborato- 
ries are  heavily  weighted  to  defense  and 
contribute  to  the  basic  science  and  research 
infrastructure  but  not  to  commercial  tech- 
nology. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
also  plays  an  important  role  in  supporting  a 
strong  university  Infrastructure.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  current  NSF  budget  re- 
quest of  (1.7  bilUon  be  doubled  to  (3.4  bU- 
lion in  the  next  five  years.  WhUe  these  in- 
vestments are  critical  to  the  long-term  sci- 
ence and  research  infrastructure,  technolo- 
gy development  is  not  NSFs  role  or  mission. 
The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  re- 
ceives the  major  portion  of  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  budget— approxi- 
mately (47  billion  of  the  total  (65  billion 
Federal  budget  for  the  current  year.  This 
effort  is  heavily  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
opment of  military  weapons  and  provides 
only  limited  short-term  derivatives  for  com- 
mercial applications.  DOD's  efforts  are  not 
oriented  to  commercial  technology. 

Thus,  while  the  Federal  investment  in  re- 
search and  development  is  substantial,  its 
orientation  is  on  defense  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  research  and  development  In- 
frastructure, and  does  not  directly  address 
industrial  competitiveness. 

State  governments  iiave  a  primary  role  in 
providing  the  university  infrastructure  for 
education  and  basic  research.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  long-term  infrastructure  is  crit- 
ical but  does  not  directly  address  the  re- 
quirements for  commercial  technology. 
States,  however,  are  developing  a  shorter- 
term  interest  in  commercial  technology 
through  new  partnerships  with  industry. 


States  are  an  evolving  force  and  a  new  part- 
ner with  a  vested  interest  in  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
manufacturing  economy. 

Industry  emphasis  is  on  applied  research 
and  technology  development.  To  maintain 
competition,  industry  emphasizes  the  proc- 
esses and  manufacturing  tectinology  re- 
quired for  adaptation  to  today's  tectmology 
dynamics.  Industry  not  only  focuses  on  the 
short-term  results  required  for  positive  fi- 
nancial performance,  but  also  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  long-term  research  investment 
essential  for  continuing  success. 

While  substantial  resources  are  now  l>eing 
directed  to  research  and  development,  at 
least  half  of  this  (125  billion  is  not  directly 
contributing  to  industrial  competitiveness. 
We  need  dramatically  to  capitalize  on  exist- 
ing investments  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  selectively  to  reallocate  key  re- 
sources to  support  commercial  technology 
for  increased  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
try. 

mnvERsmr/GOVERmfBrr/moosTRT 

RXSPONSIBIUTIES 

Universities,  govertunent  (state  and  feder- 
al), and  industry  are  mutually  responsible 
contributors  to  research  and  development. 
In  the  aggregate,  the  United  States  out- 
spends  all  other  nations  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  existing  human  and  capital 
resources  of  these  three  sectors  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  base  for  VS.  leadership 
and  international  competitiveness. 

Our  universities  are  considered  to  be  the 
leading  education  and  basic  research  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  educating  both  domestic 
and  foreign  scientists  and  engineers  for  sup- 
port of  the  global  economy.  While  tWs  lead- 
ing role  provides  key  loiw-term  education 
and  basic  research,  universities  must  change 
more  rapidly  to  meet  the  escalating  educa- 
tional requirements  to  support  high  tech- 
nology industries.  While  imlversities  are 
critical  contributors  to  basic  research,  they 
are  not  a  major  source  of  commercial  tech- 
nology in  support  of  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

Government  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  supporting  the  state  and  national  in- 
frastructure requirements  for  education  and 
basic  research  as  well  as  providing  the  eco- 
nomic environment  for  industrial  competi- 
tiveness. In  the  research  and  development 
domain,  government  supports  the  research 
and  development  requirements  for  defense, 
space,  health  and  other  special  national  re- 
quirements. It  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  maintaining  the  necessary  services 
and  engineering  infrastructure  but  is  not  a 
major  source  of  technology  that  is  commer- 
cially relevant.  In  the  economic  domain, 
government  can  provide  the  fiscal  and  legis- 
lative conditions  conducive  to  capital  forma- 
tion and  international  competitiveness. 

Industry  has  always  had  and  should  con- 
tinue to  have  primary  responsibility  for 
commercial  technology  application  and  pro- 
duction. Short-term  financial  performance 
must  continually  be  balanced  against 
longer-term  research  and  technology  ex- 
penditures. The  capital  and  human  re- 
sources required  to  meet  the  dynamics  of 
today's  technology  dictate  the  continuous 
training  of  technical  personnel  and  the 
shared  responsibility  with  government  for 
capital  formation.  As  the  sector  primarily 
responsible  for  international  competitive- 
ness and  most  familiar  with  commercial 
technology  requirements,  industry  should 
be  given  a  shared  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine the  national  research  and  technology 
agenda  and  should  be  directly  involved  with 


extracting  commercially-relevant   research 
and  technology  from  non-iiMhistry  efforts. 

In  short,  industry  must  be  effectively  In- 
volved in  the  allocation  of  these  national  re- 
search and  development  resources  If  Indus- 
try is  to  continue  to  provide  leadership  tat 
commercial  application  of  technology  for  in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

NEW  CREATTVX  AFFROACBXS  rOR  RESEARCH  AHD 
TECHHOLOOT 

WiUi  intensive  support  from  industry  and 
government,  commercial  research-coordinat- 
ing organizations  can  be  structured  to  co- 
ordinate unviversity  and  national  latmratory 
resources.  Such  coordination  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  increase  substantially  the  rel- 
evance of  education  and  research  within 
these  key,  high  technology  areas.  The  Semi- 
conductor Research  Corporation,  or  SRC, 
located  here  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  is 
one  such  research-coordinating  organisation 
concentrating  on  microelectronics.  There 
are  similar  opportunities  in  telecommunica- 
tions, materials,  optics,  textUes  and  other 
strategically  important  industries. 

Another  major  new  opportunity  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  national-level  commercial 
technology  centers.  Directed  and  managed 
by  industry  in  key  technology  areas,  these 
centers  would  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
research-coordinating  organizations  to  ac- 
celerate substantially  the  transfer  of  non-In- 
dustry research  into  commercial  technology. 
Such  centers  would  evaluate  and  develop 
the  commercial  technology  potential  of  rele- 
vant research  at  our  universities  and  nation- 
al latwratories.  These  technology  centers 
could  also  capitalize  on  evolving  state  par- 
ticipation and  investments  in  selected  key 
areas  of  industry  technology. 

These  commercial  technology  centers 
could  be  Jointly  financed  by  sharing  the  cost 
among  states,  industry,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment where  appropriate,  the  Federal 
share  could  be  financed  through  realloca- 
tion of  current  resources  from  the  Federal 
laboratories  to  faciliUte  their  contributions 
to  international  competitiveness.  Industry 
participation  would  assure  commercial  rel- 
evance and  ownership  by  the  primary  sector 
responsible  for  competitiveness. 

Funding  of  the  centers  could  be  an  equal 
match  of  approximately  (15  million  per 
year  or  (45  million  total  per  center.  Eight  to 
ten  centers  in  key  industry  areas  would  pro- 
vide (500  million  of  highly  focused  technol- 
ogy opportunities,  leveraging  the  over  (30 
billion  spent  annually  at  our  universities 
and  national  laboratories  on  research  and 
development.  An  annual  investment  of  ap- 
proximately one  half  billion  dollars  to  help 
correct  a  national  problem  whidi  resulted  in 
a  (140  billion  trade  deficit  last  year  would 
appear  to  make  good  economic  sense. 

AdditionaUy,  industry  should  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  creative  new  Joint  initiatives 
for  establishment  of  commercial  manufac- 
turing centers.  These  industry  funded  and 
managed  programs  could  be  established  In 
key  technology  areas  and  would  concentrate 
on  manufacturing  technology  for  Interna- 
tional com{>etitiveness.  Funding  by  DOD 
would  be  appropriate  to  support  related 
supplier  industries  that  are  crucial  to  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  government  and 
industry  have  an  opportunity,  through  pru- 
dent reallocation  of  resources,  to  capitalise 
substantially  on  the  enormous  national  re- 
search and  development  efforts  to  restore 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy. 
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The  Pedenl  Borenunait  baa  the  revwnsl- 
bOlty  to  help  prortde  a  total  eooDomlc  envi- 
ranment  neocanry  to  UJEl  Induatry  oompeti- 
llvcinrai  The  foOowliic  raoominendatloiiB 
fan  into  ttarae  typea  of  action:  fiaeal  policy. 
laiiilatlnn  ami  f««T«"*''«>  «ipp»T* 

In  the  area  of  flacal  poller 

(1)  New  *'»»-'«^«'  tneentivea  to  reco«nize 
IndiHtiT^  liMiiailnjlT  important  role  in 
traininc  and  retninliw  technical  personnel 
for  t»%h  tecfanolocy  manufaetartng. 

(2)  A  pennanent  Induatiy  tax  credit  to  en- 
eoarage  tncreaaed  ezpenUtures  In  external 
and  tatemal  raaeareh  and  development  for 
maaaCaetiulnc. 

O)  Inveetment  tax  credits  specifically  for 
manufacturlBC  eaulpBient  and  facilities  to 
enoaonce  aTailabOity  to  capital  for  meeting 
raqulremants  caused  by  technology  dynam- 

ka. 

(4)  An  ■giiiilm  kaag-teim  (&-years)  cw 
Itai  ^tnm  credit  to  encourage  investmoits  In 
the  lonc-tetm  manufacturing  Industry. 

(5)  Aiooaraae  peiaonal  saving  to  create 
the  Inareaaed  capital  reaulred  for  industrial 

(8)  iUid.  of  course,  the  need  to  reduce  dra- 
matically the  Federal  deficit  ($211  billion  in 
1986)  to  bolster  general  long-term  economic 
grovth. 

In  the  area  of  legislation: 

(1)  Provide  a  competitive  and  equitable 
trade  environment  for  \3S.  manufactured 
praduets  to  hdp  reduce  deficit  of  $170  bil- 
lion in  manufactured  products  in  1986. 

(3)  Encourage  cooparative  industry  efforts 
In  manufacturing  research  and  technology 
to  balance  aggreasive  international  coopera- 
tive inftiattves. 

In  the  area  of  direct  financial  support: 

(1)  Support  new  state  and  Industry  tech- 
nology centers  with  reallocated  funds  from 
na^l5^fi  laboratories  to  increase  commercial 
technology  contributions  from  non-industry 
souroea. 

(2)  Directly  support  related  commercial 
and  ifcrf^n^  requirements  through  DOD  to 
reinforce  UJ8.  competitiveness  in  selected 
manufacturing  equipmmt  industries. 

(3)  fiwourage  long-term  support  of  basic 
educatkm  and  research  infrastructure  at 
our  universities  by  doubling  the  NSF  budget 
to  $3.4  MUloo  in  the  next  five  years. 

OOIICLnSIOR 

There  are  no  actions  that  ensure  that  n.S. 
oooipetltlveneas  will  immediately  be  revit&l- 
lied.  One  thing  is  tw^^ww^ng  more  clear  with 
continuing  eroaion  of  high  technology  man- 
ufacturing as  wen  as  core  industry  manufac- 
turing, significant  changes  by  universities. 
govemmmt.  and  industry  to  solve  the 
short-  and  long-term  ctmipetitiveness  prob- 
lem will  be  required. 

XJnivtnUita  must  upgrade  their  educa- 
tional program  in  the  basic  disciplines  in 
order  to  prepare  scientists  and  engineers  to 
meK  increaaiiw  <U™*"'<«  in  the  VS.  manu- 
facturing economy. 

QovemmttU  must  reallocate  research  and 
devekvment  reaouroea  to  increase  the  com- 
mercial value  of  current  national  research 
and  development  expenditures.  Longer-term 
major  reallocation  of  funds  and  technical 
personnel  to  commercial  technology  devel- 
opment is  f^f— «»*«'  In  addition,  govern- 
ments in  their  tT^w«*«g  role  for  industry 
nniat  take  action  to  support  specific  legisla- 
tion M«<  fiscal  policies  that  provide  a  com- 
petitive environmoit  for  manufacturing. 

/MfiMtry  must  be  actively  involved  in  plan- 
ning nfit<""««  research  and  development 
pcofiaras  aa  wdl  as  in  the  management  of 


;acnoiioR       the  technology  transfer  InitiaUves  under- 
taken by  universities  and  government. 

xntimately.  iiKluatry  individually  and  col- 
lectively is  responsible  for  providing  the  pri- 
mary leadership  for  industrial  competitive- 
ness. Universities  and  government,  however, 
must  also  take  aggressive  action  to  provide 
the  talent  and  the  environment  to  make  in- 
dustry's Job  possible. 


AL  DNSER— WINNER  OP  THE 
INDIANAPOLIS  500 

Bfr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  very  proud  and  pleased  to 
recognize  that  on  Sunday  the  father- 
son  team  of  Al  Unser,  Sr.,  and  Al 
Unser,  Jr.,  from  Albuquerque,  NM, 
took  two  top  places  in  America's  great- 
est automobile  race,  the  Indianapolis 
500. 

Al  Unser,  Sr.,  48  this  Friday,  became 
the  oldest  driver  to  win  the  Indlani4>o- 
lis  500.  a  record  previously  held  by  his 
brother  Bobby.  He  also  tied  A.J.  Poyt's 
record  for  most  Indianapolis  500  victo- 
ries, with  four. 

Just  a  few  cars  back  Al  Unser.  Jr., 
continued  the  tradition  by  placing 
fourth. 

The  Unser  family  has  become  Amer- 
ica's premier  racing  family  and  obvi- 
ously New  Mexico  and  their  home  city 
of  Albuquerque  are  extremely  proud. 
Their  determination  and  skill  are  truly 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Al  Unser,  Sr.,  went  to  Indianapolis, 
as  everyone  now  knows,  without  a  car, 
and  he  came  out  taking  the  checkered 
flag. 

So  I  rise  today  to  compliment  Al 
Unser,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  Al  Unser,  Jr., 
and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  magnifi- 
cent tradition  of  the  entire  Unser 
family. 

Incidentally,  I  called  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  after  the  victory  to 
congratulate  him.  He  was  already  in  a 
car  driving  home.  So  I  assiune  he  truly 
loves  to  drive.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
would  catch  him  there  or  that  he 
would  be  in  the  air,  but  in  the  great 
tradition  of  his  famUy  he  took  to  the 
road  and  headed  back  to  New  Mexico. 


UJS.  PRESENCE  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULP 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  an  issue  of  great  concern 
to  me.  the  American  people,  and  to 
other  Members  of  this  l>ody:  The 
United  States  military  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  recent  decision 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  to 
provide  United  States  naval  protection 
for  11  Kuwaiti  tankers. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  military  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  since  1949.  We  have  an  important 
role  to  play  there.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  Carter  doctrine,  which  says  the 
United  States  will  take  whatever  meas- 
ures necessary  to  preserve  United 
States  national  security  Interests  In 


the  Persian  Gulf,  is  more  valid  today 
than  when  it  came  Into  being  In  1980. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  far  different  than  in  the  past 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are  today, 
faced  with  Iranians  who  have  articu- 
lated time  after  time  their  desire  to 
sink  United  States  warships  and  kill 
American  citizens. 

I  fully  understand  why  the  adminis- 
tration chose  to  annoimce  that  they 
provide  protection  for  11  Kuwaiti 
ships.  This  action  was  precipitated  by 
an  imderstandable  concern  about 
Soviet  penetration  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  ambition  that  the  Soviets 
have  held  since  before  the  days  of  the 
Czars.  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
the  administration,  that  in  return  for 
protection  of  their  tankers,  the  Ku- 
waitis might  provide  bases  and  refuel- 
ing agreements  to  the  Soviets,  allow- 
ing Moscow  to  penetrate  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  be  a  force  In  that  region.  Ob- 
viously, that  would  not  be  in  the  U.S. 
interests. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  while  Just  7  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  oU  comes 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  some  30  per- 
cent of  the  European  oil,  and  some  60 
percent  of  Japanese  oil  originates  in 
that  area. 

So  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  vital  national  security  interests 
In  the  gulf.  In  fact,  our  European 
allies  and  the  Japanese  are  more  de- 
pendent than  we  upon  an  iminterrupt- 
ed  flow  of  oU  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  incimibent  upon  the  administra- 
tion that  they  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  our  policy  is  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Do  we.  for  example,  have 
the  military  capability  to  protect  11 
tankers  as  they  proceed  from  Kuwait 
through  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  some  military  experts 
believe  we  do  not  have  that  capability. 
Some  people  believe  the  reason  why 
our  naval  forces  have  maintained 
themselves  only  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  reason  why  air- 
craft carriers  have  not  ventured  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  because  they 
would  be  extremely  vulnerable  In  that 
very  narrow  body  of  water. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
need  to  be  told  what  is  planned.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Iranian  attack  on  either  a 
Kuwaiti  tanker  flying  an  American 
flag  or  an  American  warship.  If  we  are 
going  to  respond  militarily,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  told  what  is  at 
stake.  The  American  people  must 
know  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  possibili- 
ty of  further  loss  of  American  lives. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  more 
Americans  being  held  captive,  as  lieu- 
tenant Goodman  was  after  the  raids 
that  were  made  In  Lebanon. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  support  of 
the  American  people  is  to  explain 
clearly  what  our  interests  are  in  the 
gulf.  I  would  also  suggest  that  there  Is 
no  time  like  the  present  to  urge  our 


Ehiropean  allies  to  Involve  themselves 
militarily  to  pick  up  this  burden.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  an  All  Volunteer 
Force.  The  most  difficult  task  for  any 
young  man  or  woman  in  the  military 
today  is  duty  on  board  a  ship  In  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  has  an  impact  on  our 
ablllty  to  retain  the  young  people 
needed  to  maintain  and  man  the  very 
expensive  equipment  provided  in  the 
extensive  military  buildup  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  European 
allies  must  understand  that  the 
United  States  alone  cannot  defend  the 
Persian  Gulf  Indefinitely.  It  is  time  we 
made  some  arrangements  for  a  West 
German.  French,  and  British  naval 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  so  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  bear 
the  entire  burden. 

I  would  also  like  to  siddress  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  U.S.  military 
bases  in  the  region.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  this  country  should  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Saudis, 
Omanis.  and  others  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  United  States  military 
air  bases  in  the  area  so  we  can  better 
protect  our  ships.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  al- 
though this  may  seem  a  good  Idea  on 
the  surface,  we  are  having  enormous 
difficulty  renegotiating  our  base 
agreements  throughout  the  world— in 
Greece,  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example.  In  Indochina,  we 
left  behind  bases  such  as  Tuy  Hoa. 
Bien  Hoa,  Pleiku,  Da  Nang,  and  most 
of  all  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  which  now  serve 
as  very  useful  bases  for  our  adversar- 
ies. In  fact,  as  we  know.  Moscow  has 
turned  Cam  Ranh  Bay  into  one  of  the 
finest  reconnaissance  and  naval  bases 
in  the  world. 

So  before  we  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment which  would  entail  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money,  we  must  ensure  that  the  host 
nations  are  stable,  that  we  can  depend 
on  long-term  agreements,  and  that  we 
can  depend  on  those  countries  not  to 
close  the  bases  in  case  of  external  dis- 
turbance, as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  did  to  one  of  our  bases  when 
Athens  had  some  difficulties  with  the 
Turks.  Finally,  we  must  be  very  sure 
that  those  bases  can  be  defended  from 
terrorist  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
escalation  of  our  involvement  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
administration  has  not  consulted  suffi- 
ciently with  the  Congress  for  support 
of  this  action.  Just  last  week  the 
Senate  passed  overwhelmingly  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  before  the  United 
States  Government  started  protecting 
Kuwaiti  ships,  they  should  consiilt 
with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  have  not  done  so. 

ISi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  order  in  the  Chamber.  May  we 
have  order  In  the  Chamber? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  on  this  very  important  issue.  He 
was  a  prime  cosponsor  last  week,  along 
with  the  Republican  leader,  of  the 
measure  to  which  I  Just  referred.  The 
majority  leader  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
Interest  In  U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  appreciate  very  much  his  in- 
volvement in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration 
must  tell  the  American  people  of  the 
stakes  involved,  so  that  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  the  Iranians,  the  American 
people  will  be  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  preserve  our  access 
to  the  gulf. 

Why  is  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  gulf 
vital  to  interests  of  the  United  States? 
Because  we,  along  with  our  allies, 
must  preserve  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  economies  of  the  West- 
em  World. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  MANDATING 
ADDITIONAL  BANK  RESERVES 
ON  TROUBLED  THIRD  WORLD 
DEBT  IS  UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  comment  on  Ci- 
ticorp's announcement  last  Tuesday 
that  it  was  malcing  a  $3  billion  addi- 
tion to  its  loan  loss  reserve.  That  same 
day,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  5.  the  Banking 
Committee  decided  not  to  impose  addi- 
tional reserve  requirements  on  banks 
based  on  their  troubled  Third  World 
debt  exposure. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  en- 
suring that  no  additional  statutory  re- 
serve requirements  were  placed  on 
banks'  international  debt  exposures,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  committee's  deci- 
sion and  the  Citicorp  announcement. 

First,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  committee's  decision  does  not  rep- 
resent a  head  in  the  sand  attitude 
about  our  banking  system  or  about 
Third  World  debt  issues.  Rather,  it 
represents  the  committee's  Judgment 
that  the  banks  have  taken  and  are 
continuing  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  their  depositors  and  their 
safety  and  soundness.  It  represents 
the  committee's  view  that  the  existing 
statutory  framework,  including  the 
International  Lending  Supervison  Act 
of  1983,  provides  the  banking  regula- 
tors with  all  the  authority  they  need 
to  ensure  bank  capital  adequacy 
against  all  risks,  including  troubled 
Third  World  debts. 

Citicorp's  announcement,  whUe  dra- 
matic, is  simply  the  latest  demonstra- 
tion that  our  banks  have  done  and  are 
doing  what  Congress  asked  them  to  do 
In  1983.  They  have  increased  their 
capital:  they  have  reduced  their  Third 
World  debt  exposure;  and  they  are 


taking  the  other  steps  necessary  to  re- 
solve their  problems. 

In  1983,  for  example,  UJ3.  banks 
held  $94.2  billion  in  loans  to  18  trou- 
bled foreign  debtor  nations,  including 
Brazil.  Mexico,  and  the  other  leading 
debtors.  The  capital  ratios  of  the  top 
15  U.S.  banks  averaged  only  5.46  pa-- 
cent.  By  the  end  of  1986,  however,  U.S. 
bank  loan  exposure  to  the  18  debtor 
nations  I  previously  cited  had  dropped 
to  $87.1  bUlion,  and  the  capital  ratios 
of  the  top  15  U.S.  banks  increased  to 
an  average  of  7.17  percent. 

In  1983.  the  nine  largest  money 
center  banks  had  over  209  percent  of 
their  capital  exposed  to  troubled  for- 
eign debtors.  By  1986.  their  exposure 
had  dropped  to  147  percent  of  capital. 
Similarly,  the  exposure  of  the  next  14 
largest  banks  dropped  from  153  per- 
cent of  capital  in  1983  to  87  percent  of 
capital  by  the  end  of  1986. 

The  Third  World  debt  problem  has 
proven  to  be  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex, and  much  more  persistent  than 
many  at  first  estimated.  There  may  be 
additional  legislative  tools  that  are 
necessary  or  desirable  in  helping  the 
Treasury,  the  banking  regulators,  and 
the  banks  themselves  work  through 
this  problem.  As  the  basis  of  the  factu- 
al experience  of  the  last  4  years,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  demonstrated  need 
for  additional  legislative  capital  and 
reserve  requirements,  which  is  why 
the  banking  regulators  opposed  them. 
In  this  area.  Congress  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  by  recognizing 
that  additional  capital  and  reserve  re- 
quirements could  actually  have  ad- 
verse impacts  on  banks'  ability  to  cope 
with  troubled  Third  World  loans  and 
therefore  could  actually  hurt,  rather 
then  help,  banking  system  safety  and 
soundness. 

While  Third  World  loans  are  signifi- 
cantly different  from  troubled  energy, 
agriculture,  real  estate,  and  other 
bank  domestic  lending,  the  approach 
we  are  using  to  help  the  banking 
system  cope  with  its  domestic  lending 
problems  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
foreign  loan  situation. 

We  are  trying  to  give  banks  flexibil- 
ity and  time  to  deal  with  troubled  do- 
mestic loans,  and  Congress  has  consist- 
ently urged  the  regulators  to  give 
banks  that  can  work  out  of  their  prob- 
lems the  room  they  need  to  restruc- 
ture loans.  That  same  approach  makes 
sense  in  the  foreign  loan  area.  We 
need  to  be  concerned  about  ensuring 
that  the  banks  have  sufficient  capital 
and  reserves— and  as  I  stated  earlier, 
our  banks  have  been  increasing  their 
capital  and  reserves— but  that  concern 
must  be  balanced  against  the  need  to 
give  them  sufficient  flexibility  to  work 
through  this  serious  problem. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  points  about 
the  Citicorp  announcement.  First,  It  Is 
worth  remembering  that,  while  CIti- 
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carp  tncTMsed  its  reaerves  by  $3  bU- 
Uon.  its  OTcrmll  capital  ratio  increased 
by  only  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
CKit.  from  7.06  percent  to  7.10  percent. 
Ctti's  action  was  less  a  major  addition 
to  ci4>ital  and  reserves,  ccmsidered  in 
total:  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
transfer  fran  the  capital  account  to 
the  reserve  account. 

SectHKl.  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Cttioorp  is  much  more  heavily  exposed 
In  BrasQ  than  our  other  money  center 
K^nka,  knd  therefore,  it  does  not  auto- 
matically foUow  that  the  rest  of  our 
tmnk»  should  be  required  to  malce 
similarly  dramatic  additions  to  re- 
serves. 

y^h  individual  major  banks  situa- 
ti<m  is  different,  and  a  legislative  at- 
tonpt  to  micromanage  each  bank's 
capital  and  reserve  position  cannot  be 
effective.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
ftderal  banking  regiilators  share  this 
view  and  are  not  requiring  other  banks 
to  make  similar  additions  to  reserves 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  Citicorp 
action.  Rather,  the  regiilators  appear 
to  be  continuing  on  the  course  that 
continues  to  encourage  tianks  to  im- 
prove their  overall  ci^ital  and  reserve 
positions,  while  keeping  in  mind  each 
individual  bank's  unique  problems  and 
circumstances. 

Finally,  the  Senate  should  know 
that  the  Citicorp  decision  Is  not  with- 
out risk.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  addition  to  reserves 
strengthens  the  bank's  liand  as  it 
deals  with  its  troubled  foreign  loans. 
Having  made  the  addition  to  reserves. 
the  bank  may  be  a  much  tougher  bar- 
gainer in  restructuring  negotiations 
because  it  seems  more  wUUng  to  take 
necessary  losses. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Brazil 
and  other  foreign  borrowers  muay  well 
attempt  to  argue  that,  since  Cm  has 
already  made  the  addition  to  its  re- 
serves in  an  amount  roughly  equal  to 
25  percent  of  its  Third  World  debt  ex- 
posure, they  should  be  forgiven  some 
percentage  of  that  debt.  If  debtors  do 
take  this  kind  of  i^proach,  it  could 
significantly  increase  the  problems  for 
the  UJS.  *^"fc<ng  system.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  banks  wiU  be 
taking  some  losses  on  Third  World 
loans,  but  how  large  those  losses  need 
to  be,  and  over  what  period  of  time 
they  should  be  taken  are  still  open 
questions. 

em's  action  may  help  minimize  the 
degree  of  loss  and  spread  that  loss 
over  time.  However,  if  the  action  has 
the  effect  of  magnifying  the  degree  of 
kMS,  and  particularly  if  it  causes  the 
losses  to  have  to  be  recognized  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  then  our  bank- 
ing system  woidd  t>e  under  even  more 
serious  strain  than  it  already  is. 

Citicorp's  decision  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  see  it  for  what  It  Is— Citi- 
corp's best  Judgment  on  how  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  it  is  facing  with  its 
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portfolio  of  loans.  It  does  not  argue 
for  the  rest  of  the  major  banks  hold- 
ing troubled  Third  World  loans  to  take 
identical  actions.  However,  it  is  an- 
other indication  that  the  existing 
system  is  responding  to  the  Third 
World  debt  problems  and  that  our 
hankn  are  taking  the  hard  actions  nec- 
essary to  preserve  their  safety  and 
soundness. 

As  I  sUted  before,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  additional  legislation  to 
try  to  micromanage  Individual  banks' 
coital  and  reserves  positions.  Last 
week's  announcement  shows  that  the 
banking  industry  and  the  banking  reg- 
ulators are  working  well  to  manage  a 
difficult  and  complex  problem.  Last 
week's  vote  In  the  BanJdng  Commit- 
tee, though  it  occurred  before  the  an- 
nouncement, was  the  right  response. 


WILBUR  J.  COHEN 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  an 
outstanding  public  servant  and  a  man 
of  unquestionable  integrity.  On  May 
17,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  WUbur  Cohen  died 
in  Seoul.  Korea. 

I  know  Wilbiu*  Cohen  through  his 
many  great  accomplishments  and  his 
devotion  to  public  service  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  new  deal  to  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  unfair  welfare 
reforms  in  the  1980's. 

In  1935,  at  the  remarkably  young 
age  of  22,  Wilbur  Cohen  played  a  role 
In  the  drafting  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Later  he  moved  over  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  a  tectmical 
advisor  and  as  director  of  research  and 
sUtlstics.  While  working  in  these  ca- 
pacities he  worked  to  expand  Social 
Security  benefits  to  include  domestic 
workers,  farm  laborers,  and  disabled 
Americans. 

During  the  1950'8  WUbur  Cohen 
taught  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. Although  the  Social  Security 
system  was  then  enjoying  great  suc- 
cess, he  wanted  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  improve  and  perfect  a  welfare 
system  to  provide  protection  and  aid 
to  every  needy  American. 

In  1961.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
brought  Wilbur  Cohen  back  to  public 
service  and  appointed  him  assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  in  charge  of  legislation. 
During  his  4V4  years  at  this  post, 
Wilbur  Cohen  helped  enact  over  60 
separate  proposals  for  Social  Security, 
mental  health,  child  welfare,  vocation- 
al training,  and  civil  rights.  Most  im- 
portantly, Wilbur  Cohen  successfully 
proposed  and  sheparded  the  Medicare 
system  despite  great  opposition  in 
Congress.  In  1968,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  w)proprlately  rewarded 
WQbur  Cohen  by  appointing  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  where  he  remained  an  active 


advocate  to  the  final  mcnnent  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Although  he  returned  to  his  second 
profession  as  educator,  he  continued 
his  pursuit  of  social  Justice  as  a  profes- 
sor and  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Wilbur  Cohen  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. He  continued  to  lecture,  teach 
and  rally  support  in  the  name  of  a  coa- 
lition of  elderly,  labor,  blacks,  poor, 
students  and  churches  to  protect  the 
programs  he  had  worked  so  hard  to 
create  and  design. 

Mr.  President.  WUbur  Cohen  was  a 
great  American,  a  great  pubUc  servant, 
a  great  man.  whose  life  and  achieve- 
ments have  touched  the  Uves  of  mU- 
llons  of  Americans.  His  memory  will 
live  on  in  the  social  programs  he 
worked  to  create  and  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  obituary 
from  the  Chicago  Defender  of  May  19, 
1987,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Defender.  May  19. 19871 
Srr  Capitol,  Natiowal  Rms  for  W J. 


Cohen 

WUbur  J.  Cohen,  a  champion  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  only  person  to  hold  three  top 
positions  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  while  serv- 
ing under  three  presidents,  was  eulogized 
yesterday  by  members  of  Congress  In  a  spe- 
cial memorial  session  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Other  memorial  services  across  the  coun- 
try are  planned  for  Mr.  Cohen.  73.  who  died 
Sunday  in  Seoul,  Korea,  where  he  had  gone 
to  deliver  a  piu>er  on  how  to  start  Social  Se- 
curity at  a  Third  World  conference  on 
aging. 

According  to  his  son,  Chris,  a  lawyer  with 
the  Chicago  firm  of  Holleb  and  Coff,  and 
himself  a  former  HEW  midwest  regional  di- 
rector, Mr.  Cohen  had  nown  from  his  home 
in  Austin,  Tex,  to  Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport 
Saturday  to  pick  up  others  making  the  trip 
before  continuing  on  to  Seoul. 

"I  went  to  the  airport  and  brought  his 
grandchild  to  see  him,  and  he  looked  welL 
Twenty-four  hours  later  he  was  dead,"  said 
the  son.  "It  was  quite  a  shock.  Although 
he'd  had  several  heart  attacks,  he'd  been  in 
good  health." 

A  distinguished  educator,  Mr.  Cohen 
earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
1934.  The  same  year,  his  economics  profes- 
sor, Edwin  Wittee,  selected  him  to  Join  the 
staff  of  a  "blue  ribbon"  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security,  which  was  responsible  for 
writing  the  Social  Security  law,  then  caUed 
the  Social  Security  Act.  He  was  the  first  em- 
ployee of  the  Social  Security  Board  now 
known  as  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary of  HEW  by  President  Harry  Truman: 
undersecretary  by  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, and  secretary  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Before  that  he  had  been  a  career 
employee  with  the  agency  from  1935  to 
1956. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  foimded  the  Save  Our  Se- 
curity (SOS),  an  advocacy  group,  was  asked 


by  then  Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  on  a  committee  dealing  with 
Medicare,  which  was  never  developed.  In 
1961  President  Kennedy  named  him  assist- 
ant secretary  of  legislation  of  HEW,  now 
called  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS). 

Additionally,  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  professor 
of  social  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
In  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  moved  in  1946.  In 
1978,  he  instructed  sununer  classes  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  taught  during 
remaining  months  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  which  Is  establishing  an 
endowment  fund  to  create  the  WUbur  J. 
Cohen  Professorship  in  Health  and  Social 
PoUcy. 

Said  Penny  Joiner,  an  administrative  asso- 
ciate of  Mr.  Cohen  at  the  University  of 
Texas:  "I  worked  with  him  since  1960,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  special  persons  I've 
met.  He  (Ranged  my  entire  perspective  in 
life.  He  was  the  most  giving  person  I've  ever 
known  ...  he  was  unique.  This  isn't  easy 
for  me,  for  this  is  a  tremendous  loss  not 
only  to  those  who  know  him  but  to  the 
nation  as  weU.  There's  a  big  void  in  our 
Uves." 

Other  survivors  Include  his  wife,  Elolse,  of 
Austin:  two  sons.  Bruce,  an  organizer  of 
peasants  in  Central  America,  and  Stewart, 
PhJJ  in  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  plus  his  brother,  Darwin  Huxley, 
of  MUwaukee:  and  five  grandchUdren. 

The  famUy  requests  that  in  lieu  of  flow- 
ers, donations  be  sent  to  the  endowment 
fund  in  care  of  Dean  Max  Sherman,  LBJ 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  Austin.  Tex.  78713. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  COHEN 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  young  man,  at  age  21,  becomes  one 
of  the  principal  architects  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  say,  "I  have  done  my 
part  for  my  country;  now  I  am  going 
to  see  to  my  own  affairs."  If  Wilbur 
Cohen  had  taken  that  route,  we  would 
aU  stUl  remember  him  with  respect 
and  admiration  and  mourn  his  death. 

But  after  helping  President  Roose- 
velt create  the  Social  Seciuity  retire- 
ment system.  WUbur  Cohen  devoted 
another  50  years  of  his  life  to  pubUc 
service.  Through  the  years,  he  had  a 
hand  in  shaping  Just  about  every  gov- 
ernment effort  to  improve  people's 
Uves.  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to 
vocational  education,  civU  rights.  chUd 
welfare  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. His  (impassion  made  compas- 
sion a  pubUc  policy. 

At  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  he  helped  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  create 
the  social  legislation  that  transformed 
American  life.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  Great  Society  ef- 
forts to  put  a  safety  net  under  aU 
Americans.  He  stood  up  for  migrant 
farmworkers,  and  he  helped  create  the 
Social  Seciuity  DlsabUity  Program. 
Right  up  untU  ills  recent  death,  he 
was  speaking  out  for  the  37  miUion 
Americans  who  liave  no  health  insur- 
ance. He  died  in  Korea,  where  he  had 
gone  to  speak  on  welfare  for  the  aging. 


In  addition  to  serving  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  HEW. 
WUbur  Cohen  taught  social  work  and 
was  the  dean  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  was  professor 
at  the  L.B.J.  School  of  PubUc  Affairs. 
AU  his  life,  he  was  shaping  social  pro- 
grams, or  shaping  the  leaders  who 
would  carry  on  these  programs. 

WUbur  Cohen  was  a  valued  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. He  was  as  generous  to  and  con- 
cerned for  his  friends  and  for  the 
people  aroimd  him  as  he  was  for  the 
miUlons  of  people  his  life  was  devoted 
to  helping.  My  heart  and  best  wishes 
go  out  to  his  widow,  Elolse,  and  his 
sons  and  grandchUdren. 


ALLIED  SUPPORT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  after  the  United  States  re- 
taUated  against  Libya  for  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi's  exportation  of  terrorism. 
American  pUots  flew  from  Great  Brit- 
ain aroimd  Portugal  and  Spain  and 
then  back  to  Great  Britain.  They  were 
refueled  .in  the  air  and  forced  to  make 
a  dangerous  and  hazardous  missing 
even  longer  due  to  conspicniously  mis- 
sion aUied  support.  Quickly  forgotten 
was  the  U.S.  role  in  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  and  the  MarshaU  plan. 
Where  were  our  aUies? 

Now,  after  the  tragic  bombing  of  the 
U.S.S.  StxLTk  and  the  loss  of  37  Ameri- 
can saUors.  the  alUes  have  yet  another 
chance  to  protect  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. This  time  it  is  the  Persian  GiUf .  I 
am  certain  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  welcome  aUied  support 
in  protecting  this  crucial  geostrategic 
area.  This  might  mean  additional 
alUed  warships  in  the  gulf,  coopera- 
tion in  providing  air  coverage,  and  as- 
sistance with  infrastructure  needed  to 
sustain  U.S.  ships  in  the  region. 

Last  week  this  body  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  a  request  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  issue  a 
report  demonstrating  United  States  se- 
cxirlty  plans  for  Kuwaiti  oU  vessels.  It 
appears  that  these  ships  wUl  be  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag.  If  we  are  de- 
manding a  tighter  definition  of  UJS. 
mUitary  commitments,  it  is  only  fair 
that  our  aUies  express  their  coopera- 
tion and  commitment  to  this  region. 
After  aU,  the  aUies  have  a  considerable 
interest  in  maintaining  access  to  the 
area's  oU  at  reasonable  prices,  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  As  I  under- 
stand. Kuwaiti  oU  goes  primarily  to 
Japan  and  Europe.  This  by  itself  war- 
rants aUied  c(x>peratlon  and  not  uni- 
lateral United  States  action  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  our  aUies  have  asked 
us  to  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  de- 
fending Europe  in  world  wars,  in  re- 
buUding  Europe,  and  in  spending  de- 
fense moneys  to  pursue  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  last  40  years.  They  are 


now  asking  for  more  commitment  on 
base  rights  agreements  in  the  area.  Let 
MS  see  where  our  aUies  are  in  this 
latest  crisis.  It  Is  definitely  in  UJS.  in- 
terests to  keep  international  shipping 
lanes  open  in  the  gulf.  It  is  also  in  Eu- 
ropean interests.  It  is  also  in  world  in- 
terests. I  am  hopeful  we  wiU  see  a 
Joint  command  of  aUled  cooperation  in 
the  gulf,  including  British,  French, 
and  German  forces  in  the  region.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  for  a  unilateral 
American  presence  in  the  gulf.  We 
must  be  able  to  depend  on  our  alUes. 
Members  of  Congress  should  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  who  helps  and  to  what 
degree  as  they  vote  on  foreign  assist- 
ance in  the  next  few  months. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  WUl  the  Chair  lay  down 
the  imf  inished  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  now 
deemed  closed 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRLA-nONS,  1987 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  now  report  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  1837)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Pending: 

Heinz  Amendment  No.  207,  to  provide  an 
additional  $10,000,000  for  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
community  service  employment  for  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaitx).  The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocaU  the  roU. 

Mr.  HEDfZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  1827. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  is  the  pending 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  to  offer 
the  first  amendment. 

AMEHDICKIIT  HO.  SOT,  AS  MODITIXD 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  send  to  the  desk  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment,  and  I  wiU  ask 
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unanlinoas  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  modify  my  amendment.  I  want  to 
exidain  what  the  modification  is. 

It  CT>nt*'"«  an  offset  in  the  amount 
of  the  $2  million  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
amendment;  and.  other  than  that,  the 
lobstance  of  the  amendment  on  the 
Older  Amerkaois  Act  is  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  amend  the  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  modified,  and  the 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  307  is  modified— 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ammdment.  as  modified,  reads 
as  follows: 

On  PMC  40,  beglnnlnc  on  line  19,  strike 
out  "138,000,000"  and  all  that  foUows 
through  "Koiya"  on  line  23  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$36,000,000  of 
irtiich  not  more  than  $35,000,000  shaU  be 
available  only  for  the  Philippines,  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  shaU  be  available  only  for 
ICorooco.  and  not  more  than  $3,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  Kenya". 

On  page  62.  between  lines  3  and  0,  insert 
the  following: 
coMKumrr  bbrvicz  KMPLOTimT  pob  older 

AMKUCARS 

Ftor  an  ^dd1t^""*^  amount  for  "Commimi- 
ty  service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (IX A)  of  section  506<a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1065, 
as  amended,  $7,800,000. 

I^>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants 
to  States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
506(a)  of  Utle  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  $3,200,000. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
can  be  brief  in  describing  this  amend- 
ment. I  described  that  portion  of  it 
that  deals  with  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  described  that  when  I  offered 
the  original  versions  of  the  amend- 
ment last  week.  But.  in  order  to  re- 
fresh recollections.  I  will  simply  state 
once  again  that  what  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  does  is  to  give  a  cost- 
of-living  increase,  in  effect,  to  that 
portion  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
title  V.  which  is  the  one  portion  of  the 
act  which  has  not  received  a  similar 
incrrase. 

Title  V,  of  course.  Is  the  so-called 
senior  employment  title  of  the  act.  It 
employs  poor— that  is  to  say,  senior 
citizens  with  less  than  125  percent  of 
poverty-level  income— in  doing  what  is 
often  community  service  work.  BCany 
of  them  work  providing  services  in 
senior  centers  and  other  ways,  usually 
benefiting  other  senior  citizens. 

As  I  noted.  I  gave  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion of  that  portion  <a  my  amendment 
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last  week,  and  I  wUl  not  further  detain 
the  Senate  by  restating  what  I  said 
then. 

What  I  do  wish  to  explain  is  that  the 
modification  of  this  amendment  that  I 
sent  to  the  desk  contains  an  offset 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  amendment. 
The  offset  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing by  $2  million  an  appropriation 
for  foreign  aid  that  is  found  on  page 
40,  beginning  on  line  19.  At  the 
present  time,  a  total  of  $38  million  is 
requested  for  three  coimtrles— the 
Philippines.  Morocco,  and  Kenya. 

And  that  $38  million  is  i^portioned 
among  those  three  countries,  $25  mil- 
lion. $10  million,  and  $3  million,  re- 
spectively. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  not  to 
reduce  the  amount  that  might  be  allo- 
cated to  any  one  of  those  countries 
but  we  reduce  the  $38  million  overall 
total  for  those  three  countries  by  $2 
million  and  the  result  will  be  that  one 
or  two  or  three  of  those  coimtries  will 
receive  ultimately  that  much  less 
money  under  this  supplemental  propo- 
sition. 

That  is  the  offset  and  I  think  with 
that  offset  the  amendment  will  pay 
for  itself,  be  revenue  neutral  and  not 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  Senator  Hkinz  to  reinstate  in  the 
Senate  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  $10  million  that  was  included  by 
the  House  for  the  title  V  Employment 
Services  Program  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  amount  represents  an  inflation- 
ary increase  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Title 
V  is  the  only  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  that  did  not  receive  an 
inflation  increase  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
The  increase  would  be  the  program's 
first  real  growth  since  1985. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,960  new  jobs 
will  be  created  if  the  Senate  approves 
this  amendment.  While  this  does  not 
sound  like  a  significant  number  of  new 
jobs,  the  pay-back  is  substantial  in  two 
important  respects.  First,  at  least  half 
of  these  senior  workers  are  in  the  com- 
munity providing  needed  support  serv- 
ices to  other  elderly— by  working  in 
senior  centers,  at  congregate  meal 
sites,  in  home  care,  in  outreach,  and  in 
transportation.  Second,  these  senior 
workers,  who  are  already  low  income, 
are  able  to  supplement  their  livellhcxxi 
with  gainful  part-time  employment. 
This  means  we  have  seniors  helping 
seniors,  while  at  the  same  time,  help- 
ing themselves  live  a  better  quality  of 
life. 

In  New  Mexico,  our  State  Agency  on 
Aging  through  title  V.  fimds  85  low- 
income  senior  workers.  However,  the 
majority  of  our  positions— which  is 
true  nationally— are  filled  by  national 
contractors.  Two  major  contractors, 
the  National  Forest  Service  and  the 


American  Association  for  Retired  Per- 
sons offer  193  slots  in  New  Mexico. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  this  in- 
crease will  generate  more  employment. 
I  support  broadening  the  allocation  of 
these  funds.  The  majority  of  title  V 
funds  goes  to  a  total  of  eight  national 
emplojrment  contractors  who  have  tra- 
ditionally received  these  moneys. 

What  has  come  to  my  attention  has 
been  the  underrepresentation  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  this  program,  particu- 
larly American  Indians.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Indian  Council 
on  Aging  shows  that  only  1.6  percent 
of  the  total  positions  now  available 
through  national  contractors  and  state 
agencies  on  aging  were  filled  by  older 
Indians.  Older  American  Indians  of  all 
ethnic  groups  have  the  lowest  rate  of 
access  to  employment  services  under 
title  V.  yet  they  live  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  poverty— from  33  to  83  per- 
cent, depending  on  the  particular  res- 
ervation or  pueblo.  I  have  introduced 
legi^tion.  S.  1069,  to  strengthen  cur- 
rent provisions  for  older  Indians  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  These 
changes  include  increasing  their  par- 
ticipation under  title  V. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  in- 
crease in  funding  that  wiU  employ  sen- 
iors in  greatest  economic  difficulty. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  broadening  employment  op- 
portunities to  those  groups  seriously 
underrepresented,  such  as  American 
Indian  elderly. 

Thank  you,  Blr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  controls  the 
time.  Does  he  yield  or  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
indulge  me  a  minute  here,  we  do  not 
have  someone  here  yet  from  the  sub- 
committee who  would  handle  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  a  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  there  is  a  30-minute 
total  time  agreement  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  we  have  an  actual 
agreement  that  the  time  is  controlled? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  a  30-min- 
ute agreement  on  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  \s  re<»gnized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, did  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  the  offset  that  he  has  now  modi- 
fied his  amendment  to  incorporate  is  a 
$2  million  offset  from  the  foreign  aid 
chi4>terof  the  i4>propriation? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Bflr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  add  $10  million  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  authorization  level  is  for 
$10  million,  but  I  am  advised  by  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  that  the  cost 
of  the  amendment,  the  outlay,  is  only 
$2  million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  $2  million 
In  the  offset  is  for  budget  authority  in 
the  foreign  aid  chapter? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  But  I  am  also  ad- 
vised by  the  Budget  Committee  the 
spendout  is  sufficiently  fast  on  that 
that  it  is  an  equivalent  cash  offset. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  scoring  has 
been  cleared  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee?^ 

Bfr.  HEINZ.  I  am  advised  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  minority  side,  I  would  inform  the 
comanager  of  the  bill  if  that  had  been 
cleared  from  the  budget  scoring  per- 
spective, we  have  no  indication  of  op- 
position on  our  side. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  also 
inform  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  informed  the  foreign 
operations  subcommittee  ranking 
member  where  we  had  earlier  imder- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  going  to  offset  this  by  reduction 
savings  from  the  job  training  and  re- 
search appropriations.  So  we  had  gone 
that  route  upon  that  information. 

We  will  have  to  have  some  few  mo- 
ments as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  indicated 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  like  to  suggest  that 
both  sides  reserve  the  remainder  of 
their  time. 

JAt.  HATFIELD.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  a  quorum  call  for  just  a 
few  moments  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STEaWIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
you  start  the  quorum  call,  if  I  may  say 
a  word.  Senator  Chiles  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handles  this 
legislation.  We  expect  him  to  show  up, 
but  he  is  not  yet  here.  We  cannot  say 
that  he  will  be  here  for  certain.  We 
will  look  for  other  members  of  that 
subcommittee  to  appear  in  lieu  of  Sen- 
ator Chiles.  If  it  is  agreeable,  we  could 
just  pass  matter  over  until  someone 
can  come  and  reqx>nd. 

Senator  Msrenbaum  is  here  and  he 
is  ready  to  pnxwed.  It  will  help  that 
much. 

Senator  Chiles  is  here.  He  is  in  the 
building  and  is  expected  in  within  a 
couple  of  minutes.  If  we  could  have 
the  quorum  call,  if  you  wish  to  see  if 
he  shows  up. 

Mr.  METZKNBAUM.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
mind  if  I  temporarily  set  aside  his 
amendment  as  well  as  the  other  pend- 
ing committee  amendment  and  offer 
my  amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  controversy  about  it.  I  would  not 


do  so  imless  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  comfortable  with  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania  has  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  no  objection  to 
what  the  Senator  proposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  set  aside  as  well  as  all 
other  pending  committee  amend- 
ments, none  of  them  to  lose  their 
place  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  time  being.  I  am  anxious 
for  the  Senate  to  be  accommodating  in 
every  way  we  can  with  his  amendment 
and  we  will  get  it  where  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
told  that  Senator  Chiles  is  here  in  the 
building  and  we  expect  him  to  show 
up  here  in  the  Chamber  within  a 
couple  of  minutes.  That  was  at  least  2 
minutes  ago.  Let  us  see  if  we  (»nnot 
proceed  with  this  since  we  started  it 
and  then  I  do  not  want  to  throw  the 
Senator  out  of  anything  but  see  if  we 
can  consummate  this  now.  If  not  we 
will  come  back  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  to  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object  to  it 
getting  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  Heinz  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  a  suggestion  more  or  less 
out  of  order,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
go  on  and  make  his  argument  now  and 
then  suspend  then  for  the  other  when 
Senator  Chiles  is  here. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly.  I 
think  it  might  be  a  wise  use  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  understanding  is  there  is  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment. 

AMEIfSlfXirr  RO.  318 

(Purpose:  To  add  $500,000  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  S  of  the  Orphan 
Drug  Act  and  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
travel  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hatch. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr.  ICra- 
BTBAUM],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  318. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follinre: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  there  are  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  an  additional  amount  (or 
"Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Salaries 
and  expenses",  which  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act.  $500,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  for 
travel,  transportation,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses under  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  program,  project,  ac- 
tivity, or  account  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987.  are  re- 
duced by  a  total  amount  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  on  thou- 
sands of  different  programs,  from  stu- 
dent loans  to  star  wars. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  spend  far 
t<x>  much  on  some  programs  and  far 
too  little  on  others. 

No  one  seems  to  agree,  however,  on 
which  programs  are  worthy  and  which 
are  worthless. 

There  is  at  least  one  program  that 
enjoys  the  support  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  on  each 
end  of  the  philosophical  spectrum. 

The  Metzenbaum-Hatch  amendment 
having  to  do  with  the  Orphan  Drug 
Program  is  just  such  an  amendment. 

In  the  United  States,  we  know  of 
more  than  5,000  different  rare  diseases 
that  afflict  over  8  million  Americans. 

Over  half  of  these  attack  our  chil- 
dren. 

While  we  all  are  aware  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  in  the  battle 
against  cancer,  heart  disease,  AIDS. 
Alzheimer's  disease,  and  others  that 
are  on  the  front  burner,  we  do  not 
hear  much  about  the  fight  against  dis- 
eases that  strike  relatively  few  people. 

That  is  what  the  Orphan  Drug  Pro- 
gram is  all  about. 

It  puts  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
talented  minds  to  work  on  the  mala- 
dies that  we  do  not  hear  about  every- 
day. 

They  have  odd  sounding  names, 
names  like  Tourette  syndrome,  Wil- 
son's disease,  Marfan  syndrome,  leuko- 
dystrophy, sickle  ceM,  Gaucher's,  and 
thousands  more. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  a  list  of  all  of 
those  organizations,  each  one  of  which 
is  concerned  with  some  particular 
malady,  some  particular  illness. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao.  as  f oDom: 

Americsa  Narcoleiwy  AHodatton. 

Amyotooikhlc   iJitenl   Sctemiite   Aaaoda- 

tlon. 

Aaodation  for  Olyoocen  Storace  Disease. 

Comfit*  de  lAnge  Syndrome  PoundaUon. 
Inc. 

Cyitlc  Flbrosia  Foundation. 

Cystlnoata  Foundation.  Inc. 

DyMUtoDomla  Foundation. 

DyiUophlc  Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Re- 
searcb  Aasodatlon. 

Ehlen-Danloa  NaU<mal  Foundation. 

IktOeiMy  Foundatkm  of  America. 

WMwtn—  of  Sj^nal  Muacular  Atrophy. 

Friedreich's  Ataxia  Oroup   In   America. 

Inc. 
OulUain-BarTe'  Syndrome  Support  Oroup 

International, 

Hemochromatosis  Research  Foundation. 

Hoeditary  Disease  Foundation. 

Huntinftoi's  Disease  Foundation  of 
Aaierica,Inc 

Immune  Deficiency  Foundation. 

Intematl«»al  Joseph  Diseases  Founda- 
tion. 

International  Rett  Syndrome  Association. 

Inc. 

Interstitial  Cystitis  Association. 

If  ucopolysaoeharidoses  Research  Funding 
Center. 

Narcolepsy  Network. 

National  Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Dis- 
ease. Inc. 

Naticnal  Ataxia  Foundation. 

National  Foundation  for  Ectodermal  Dys- 


National  Oaucher's  Foundation. 
Natitmal  Head  Injury  Foundation. 
National   Huntington's   Disease   Associa- 
tion. 
National  Ichthyosis  Foundaticm. 
National  Ifarf an  Foundation. 
National  Multiple  Selerosis  Society. 
National  Neurofibromatosis  Foundation, 

Inc. 

National  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Founda- 
tion. 

National  Tay-Sachs  &  Allied  Disease  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Association. 

Inc. 

Osteogenesis  Imperf ecta-NCA.  Inc. 

Paget's  Disease  Foundation.  Inc. 

Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation.         ^^ 

Parkinson's  Educational  Program  (PEP^ 
USA). 

polycystic  Kidney  Research  Foundation. 

Prader-Willi  Syndrome  Association. 

Scleroderma  Info  Exchange. 

Scleroderma  Society. 

Sjogren's  Syndrome  Foundation. 

Tourette  Syndrome  Association.  Inc. 

United  Leukodystrophy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Untted  Parkinson  Foundation. 

United  Scleroderma  Foundation.  Inc. 

WDUams  Syndnnne  Association. 

Wilson's  Disease  Association. 

Associate  Monbers: 

American  Spasmodic  Torticollis  Associa- 
tion. 

Oood  Samaritan  Medical  Center.  Neuro- 
logical Coalition.  Portland.  OR. 

National  Addison's  Disease  Foimdation. 

National  Chronic  Epstein-Barr  Virus  Syn- 
drome Association. 

Ohio  Tourette  Syndrome  Association. 
Research  Trust  for  Metabolic  Diseases  in 
Children. 

Associations  are  Joining  continuously.  For 
newest  listing  contact  tbe  NORD  office. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  All  of  these 
groups  unanimously  support  this 
amendment.  There  is  a  large  list  of 

them. 

Americans  who  suffer  from  rare  dis- 
eases also  suffer  from  a  harsh  econom- 
ic reaUty. 

No  pharmaceutical  company  will 
make  an  Investment  to  research  and 
develop  a  cure  for  a  rare  disease  when 
they  cannot  recover  that  investment. 

Drugs  that  treat  rare  diseases  do  not 
turn  a  profit. 

Therefore,  they  do  not  get  devel- 
oped, and  as  a  consequence  those  chil- 
dren and  those  adults  who  have  those 
illnesses  suffer  without  hope  of  find- 
ing a  cure. 

In  1983.  we  began  to  change  all  that. 
Congress  passed  the  Orphan  Drug  Act. 
The  law  is  twofold.  First,  it  gives  drug 
companies  a  tax  credit  to  offset  costs 
of  R&D.  Second,  it  set  up  a  special 
grant  program  to  fund  rare  disease  re- 
search. The  grant  program  was  au- 
thorized at  a  modest  $4  million  a  year, 
not  much  money  by  Washington 
standards.  Yet  even  that  small  amount 
has  never  been  fully  appropriated. 

Since  1984,  I  have  offered  amend- 
ments to  bring  the  grant  program  up 
to  its  fuU  authorization.  GraduaUy.  we 
have  brought  it  close.  The  program  is 
currently  at  $3.5  million. 

Our  amendment  will  bring  the  pro- 
gram to  the  full  $4  million. 

This  relatively  minor  increase,  Mr. 
President,  could  make  a  major  differ- 
ence—maybe even  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

This  year,  the  PDA  Orphan  Product 
Board  received  40  excellent  grant  ap- 
plications. They  only  have  enough 
money  to  fund  15. 

Our  $500,000  amendment  will  fund 
seven  more  programs  this  year.  Re- 
searchers are  anxious  to  begin  work  on 
these  terrible  disorders,  but  they  must 
have  our  help. 

And  the  8  million  Americans  who 
are  suffering  from  rare  diseases  today 
also  need  our  help,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  it  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  might  say  that  the  $500,000  ex- 
penditure does  not  have  budgetary 
impact  because  it  is  provided  in  the 
bill  that  those  fimds  wiU  be  recouped 
from  other  fimds  of  the  HHS  which 
are  used  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment.  Sometimes  I 
have  a  yes  and  sometimes  no.  I  am 
perfectly  cooperative  and  willing  to  set 
it  aside  or  prepared  to  have  you  accept 
It  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 

yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 

the  Senator  if  he  has  received  from 

the  CBO— not  from  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee, but  from  the  CBO— the  assur- 
ance that  his  proposed  offset  makes 
this  amendment  deficit  neutraL 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  We  do  not 
have  that  advisory  from  the  CBO.  I 
think  they  wanted  some  further  cuts 
in  the  program.  We  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plore the  subject.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  the  mathemati- 
cal aspects  because,  under  the  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  knows,  it  specifi- 
caUy  provided  that  the  total  amount 
of  appropriations  for  travel,  transpor- 
tation, and  subsistence  expenses  under 
chapter  57  shall  be  reduced  by  a  total 
amount  of  $500,000.  So  we  do  not  try 
in  this  amendment  to  extend  the 
budget. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  traditionally  scored 
the  appropriations  process  on  the 
Senate  side  with  budget  authority.  We 
are  now  really  into  scoring  budget  out- 
lays. So  there  is  a  difference,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  between  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlay. 

Since  the  Senate  has  been  forced  In 
this  particular  new  scoring,  this 
amendment  would  have  to  be  budget 
neutral  on  the  basis  of  outlays  or  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  which 
would  require  waiving  the  Budget  Act. 
Now,  I  have  had  a  colleague  or  two 
Indicate  that  any  amendment  that  vio- 
lates the  budget  deficit  neutral  con- 
cept would  be  challenged  on  the  point 
of  order.  Therefore,  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comanagers  of  the  bill 
whether  we  can  accept  an  amendment, 
I  do  not  think  we  are  freed  up  in  a 
sense  to  accept  any  amendment  unless 
there  Is  evidence  presented  with  the 
amendment  that  the  CBO  has  scored 
the  amendment  as  budget  neutral,  def- 
icit neutral. 

So  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  this  or  any  other  amendment 
short  of  that  assurance,  because,  oth- 
erwise, we  face  the  responsibility  of 
this  whole  appropriation  measure 
either  ultimately  having  a  budget 
waiver  passed,  which  we  failed  to  do 
initially,  or  that  there  are  offsets  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  question  of  deficit 
neutral. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  point  my  colleague  is 
making,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
not  gone  that  route  of  trying  to  mix 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
specifically  provides  that  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  for  travel, 
transportation  and  subsistance  are  re- 
duced by  a  total  amount  of  $500.000. 1 
skipped  some  language  because  it  spe- 
cifically refers  to  where  the  money  is 
coming  from. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
question  at  all  about  It  that  we  have 
covered  the  very  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  making:  that  Is,  we 
are  reducing  the  appropriation.  We 
are  not  reducing  the  authorizing  fund. 


We  are  reducing  appropriations  and  It 
is  budget  neutral. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  would  let  me  re- 
spond, that  again  all  outlays  do  not 
spend  out  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  Reducing  appropriations 
by  eqiiivalent  amounts  to  what  you 
want  to  add  to  another  program  may 
have  a  different  Impact  on  the  outlay 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  spendout. 
Some  outlays  spend  out  faster  than 
other  outlays.  So  that,  as  far  as  my 
recoUection  of  the  traditional  scoring 
by  the  CBO,  the  scoring  does  not 
happen  on  the  basis  of  the  reduction 
or  the  increase  in  appropriations  per 
se,  as  that  would  represent  authoriza- 
tion, but  rather  more  precisely  on  the 
rate  of  spendout  of  the  program  that 
you  are  now  wanting  to  add  to  as  con- 
trasted to  the  program  that  you  are 
deducting  from. 

So  I  would  think  it  would  be  re- 
quired again  to  have  the  CBO  give  us 
a  precise  spendout  rate  to  see  wherein 
we  maintain  the  deficit-neutral  char- 
acter of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Chair 
feel  that.  In  the  way  the  amendment  is 
drafted,  it  Indeed  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  have  the  point  of 
order  made  to  be  able  to  rule  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Chair 
not  in  a  position  to  advise  a  Member 
as  to  whether,  as  drafted,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  In  making  that  ruling  the  Chair 
will  be  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
Budget  Office  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  to  whether  the  amendment 
meets  the  Budget  Committee's  author- 
ization level,  and  further  states  that 
we  will  be  relying  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease Inoutlays. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  appreciates  the  advice  of 
the  Chair  but  must  point  out  to  the 
Chair  that  I  do  not  t}elleve  that  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Chair  to  turn  to 
the  Budget  Committee  for  a  determi- 
nation or  response  on  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  If  the  legislation  on  its  face  is 
budgetarily  neutral,  as  this  legislation 
is,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Chair 
has  no  alternative  but  to  rule  that  it  is 
in  order  and  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  and  that  the  Chair  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  turn  to  some  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  them  for  an  inter- 
pretation as  to  what  is  or  is  not  In 
order.  Is  the  Chair  about  to  advise  me 


to  something  in  the  statute  that  so 
provides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  respond  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  reading  to  the 
Senator  section  311(c)  of  the  Budget 
Act  itself,  which  states: 

Determination  of  budget  levels.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  new  enti- 
tlement authority,  and  revenues  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Well.  I  can  un- 
derstand that.  But  I  still  do  not  be- 
lieve that  where  the  legislation  on  its 
face  says  that  it  shall  be  neutral  and 
says  that  you  pick  up  the  same 
amount  of  money— I  have  difficulty, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  press  the  point 
further.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  set  it  aside  until  we 
see  what  the  CBO  says  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  it  to  a  vote  later  today. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  suggest  that  would  be  the 
proper  thing.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  a 
ruling  as  to  whether  it  is  neutral  or 
not.         

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  and  retain  its 
place  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  temporarily 
set  aside. 

The  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  which  the  majority  has  9  min- 
utes remaining  and  minority  has  II 
minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

AKXHSIIXICT  IfO.  307 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
correct  to  say  that  this  brings  us  back 
to  the  Heinz  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Chiles  Is  here  and  desires  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter.  He  represents 
our  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  Ume? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  liSr.  President,  I  had 
understood  that  Mr.  Chiles,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  was  going  to  be 
in  the  Chamber  and  wanted  to  be 
heard.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  here 
Just  now.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toaill  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


lifr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  can  go  forward 
now  with  the  Melcher  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tanpo> 
rarlly  set  aside  the  Heine  ameiudment 
and  proceed  with  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment, and.  following  the  dl^tocttion  of 
the  Melcher  amendment,  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consldoation  of 
the  Heinz  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

AMEHDIIXIIT  HO.  Sit 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  develop  a  consumer  price  index  which 
reflects  the  impact  of  inflation  on  elderly 
Americans  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  fiscal  year 
1987) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  dieak.  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxlt 
cRxa]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
219. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  62,  after  line  26.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BUKXAU  OF  LABOa  STATISTICS 

From  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint  Resoluticm 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  30,  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591)  and  available  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  develop  data  for  and  publish,  an 
index  of  consumer  prices  which  accurately 
reflects  the  distribution  of  expenditures  on 
goods  and  services,  and  the  Inflation  rate 
within  these  goods  and  services,  which  are 
purchased  by  older  Americans,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  the  Congress  with  the 
data  and  index  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MELCHEK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  has  to 
do  with  the  Department  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics, specifically  the  Consimier  Price 
Index.  There  is  a  disparity  on  what 
the  Consmner  Price  Index  reflects  as 
the  correct  purchases  of  Americans  of 
all  ages  and  what  older  Americans 
have  to— I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  have 
to— purchase.  The  amendment  is 
simply  this:  The  amendment  directs 
the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  look 
at  what  older  Americans  purchase  and 
develop  an  Index  for  older  Americans. 

Why?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  Be- 
cause last  January  when  older  Ameri- 
cans on  Social  Security  and  other  re- 
tirement programs  found  out  that  the 
oost-of-llvlng  adjustment  was  1.3  per- 
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.^«t   th*v  inok«d  at  what  they  had  Statistics  to  look  at  this  for  the  next  the  enactment  of  the  supplemental  ap- 

^t  SYwi  id^tSey  f o^d  oS  thS  90  days  after  this  bill  becomes  law  and  propriatlons  legislation.  I  beUeve  tWs 

tthmd^Vup  a  n^deSl  more  than  to  use  funds  that  are  available  to  them  amendment  is  important  because  It 

l/M^t.sJuSy  Sought  some  now  rather  than  appropriating  new  will  enable  the  Congress  to  have  a 

Jmy^Showthey  had  been  rooked,  funds  which  we  were  told  by  the  Con-  more   accurate   picture   of   the   true 

SS  SSbmi^used.  I  think  I  can  gressional  Budget  Office  might  be  In  impact  of  inflaUon  on  the  Uvea  of 

SrL  «rfSi  t^  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  older  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

^naX  do  older  Americans  buy  and  As  we  all  know,  the  Social  Security  to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  amend- 

what  would  the  amendment  do  that  COLA  Is  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  ment. 

would  look  at  this  problem,  directing  index.  The  CPI.  like  most  any  other  I  beUeve  that  the  amendment  Is  en- 

the   Department   of   Labor   through  figure  released  by  the  Government,  is  tirely  justified.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 

their  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  de-  an  ambiguous  number  that  really  does  Statistics,  not  Just  looking  at  the  items 

y^OQf  not  exist.  It  Is  an  average.  However,  that  the  elderly  purchase,  but  also  on 

Well.  I  would  want  them  to  take  Into  when  computing  this  average  rate  of  a  weighting  formula  that  would  be  re- 
consideration what  health  care  costs  inflation.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  fiectlve  of  what  inflation  means  to 
are.  what  doctor's  fees  are.  what  hos-  make  certain  that  the  categories  of  older  Americans,  looking  at  both  the 
pital  fees  are,  whether  they  had  gone  different  goods  and  services  are  prop-  weighting  and  the  items,  goods,  and 
up  and  how  much,  and  how  much  pre-  erly  weighted.  services  that  the  older  Americans  pur- 
aertption  drugs  had  gone  up.  There  are  hundreds  of  components  chase,  I  believe  they  can  come  up  with 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues,  just  which  are  included  In  the  development  a  more  fair,  more  honest  Consumer 

t^tUng    health    care    costs    including  of  the  Consimier  Price  Index.  All  of  price  Index  for  the  elderly.  We  would 

thO0e  items,  they  went  up  about  8  per-  these  components  are  given  different  uke  to  have  that  reported  back  to  us 

cent  In  1986.  Of  course,  that  is  what  weightings  according  to  useage.  costs,  in  90  days  imder  the  wording  of  the 

older  Americans  are  faced  with.  They  adjusted    Inflation   rates,    and   other    amendment.                    

have  to  buy  these  kinds  of  services,  variables.  The  CPI  is  the  index  that  is  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

They  have  to  buy  prescription  drugs,  used  to  formulate  the  Social  Security  time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 

They  have  to  go  see  the  doctor.  COLA.   The   seven   major   categories  expired,  being  10  minutes  equally  di- 

Then  they  are  also  Involved  In  public  and  their  associated  current  weight-  vided.  Who  seeks  recognition? 

transportation.  That  is  their  form  of  jngg  on  the  CPI's  100  point  scale  are:  m,.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

transportation,  rather  than  buying  a    ^  Housing 40.492  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this 

new  car.  Financing  a  new  car  In  1986    j.  Pood  and  beverages 19.733  amendment  and  it  would  be  my  feeling 

went  down  because  interest  rates  were    3.  Transportation ~ 19.094  that  this  study  is  to  be  done  within 

lower.  But  older  Americans  are  not    4.  Apparel  and  upkeep 6.362  available  funds  and  so  therefore  would 

buying  too  many  new  cars,  or  financ-  5.  Personal  care,  education,  to-          .  ,-„  be  revenue  neutral.  There  would  not 

ing  a  new  house.  That  financing  also       bac^.... ^. s-^o"  ^  ^  requirement  on  this  as  far  as  the 

went  down  in  1986  because  interest    «  ^ej^jj^-^- ^082  waiver.    This    money    basically    does 

rates  went  down.  But  how  many  older  '•  ™'*'^*^."":— ••"^^^^^                  „  come  out  of  the  subcommittee  on  ap- 

Americans  are  buying  a  new  house?  These  weightinj^  were  recently  re-  Nations  of  which  I  am  in  charge. 

On  pubUc  transportation,  that  is  im-  ^i}^ '^  ^^^^^,1^°^:  f^^^l^^  K  studris  cerSy  sZething  we 

portant  to  them,  and  that  went  up  be-  to  make  »^"^^«"J^  '^J,\«^  ^.  could  look  at  and  see  whether  it  could 

tween6and7percent.  tion  *"<*.  ^"f^  «°"«'3P"°"-  Jii^  be  made  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Then,   of  course,  they  are  buying  idea  is  that  as  prices  increase,  con-  P^™!~      ^^  ^  ^^^^  be  my  feeling 

SS'T^^or^.'^^e^'S   ='i??r=tera-ri?i^     ^^.kS'S^^^ 

PtaaUy.  something  we  do  not  think    duced  from  6.129  to  its  current  4.469.        tion?         ,^^^  President   the 

of  very   often   but   older   Americans       WhUe  the  tendency  to  reduce  con-    ^/„^Z?™i;eJ?cleSd  Sn  thi 
think  of  It:   funerals.   Funeral  costs    sumption  as  costs  go  up  applies  to    amendment  has  been  cleared  on  tne 

w^t  up  between  6  and  7  percent  In    most  goo^  ^tT^'^i^i^  SS=    ^?.  mf^HER  addressed  the  Chair. 

'^t  I  am  saying  in  this  amend-  ^Tt^^d  '^^l  sSd  not.  sig-  J„^,!„r^?„^SSna°'^'^-   "^^ 

ment  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  nificantly  alter  consumption  of  needed  Senator  from  »^tanj^    President    I 

is  to  look  at  this  to  reflect  what  the  medical  care  just  because  inflation  has  Mr    MELCIffiR.   ^^^sident^ 

differences  are  between  the  CPI  you  Increased  costs.  Moreover.  11  percent  thankboth  Senator  Hatfield  and  sen 

Bet.  oroduce  develop  and  publish,  be-  of   the   elderly's   expenses— not   even  ator  c-hiles.                        .  ^v.  *  c„„„ 

S«S^Ut  il  for  theYverage  A^ier-  close  to  the  CPI's  4.469-go  to  medical  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 

SS^'f^  ag<»  and  whaTit  is  for  care.  Prescription  drugs  alone  rose  9  tor  Pressler  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 

older  Americans  on  the  average.  There  percent  from  1985  to  1986  There  is  no  the  amendment 

are  hundreds  of  components  in  the  question  in  my  mind  that  these  figur^  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Wlth- 

OT.  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and  should  be  better  reflected  in  the  CPI.  ou^objectiorUt  is  so  ordered, 

then  those  components  are  weighted  In  my  mind,  and  those  of  many  older  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

S?  toe^  tea   foimula^  Over   the  Ameri^ns.  the  CPI  does  not  adequate-  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 

couise  of  time,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ly  reflect  the  inflation  rate  in  media^  ment                              offtper     Is 

Statistics  has  tried  to  constantly  im-  and  other  certain  key  services  which  The     I^ESpmG     OFPIC^.     fc 

prove  on  them.  But  the  idea  te.  in  the  are  essential  to  the  elderiy.  To  address  there  a  sufficient  second.  There  te  a 

amendment,  that  sometimes  for  older  this  situation.  I  am  directing  the  De-  sufficient  second. 

Americans  those  cost-price  increases,  partment  of  Labor  to  develop  an  infla-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

JSSTt  te  for  goods  or  services  that  tion  index  for  the  elderly  which  accu-  }^-^™J^^^^^^^-  ^^ 

they  buy.  are  not  property  reflected  in  rately  reflects  the  inflation  they  face  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

the  CPI.  and  that  Indeed  was  the  case  for  those  goods  and  services  that  they  "majority  l^er  terecognteed. 

In  1 985  spend  their  fixed  incomes  on.  Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

I  hoiie  the  terms  of  the  amendment  My  amendment  provides  that  the  unantaous  ronsent  that  the  vote  on  or 

are  not  too  rash.  I  do  not  think  they  Department  would  fumteh  its  findings  in  relation  to  thte  amendment  occur 

are    It  directe  the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  the  Congress  within  90  days  after  today  at  5  o  clock  p.m.  and  that  no 
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amendment  to  the  amendment  be  in 
order  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordCered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  te  the  pending 
business? 

Masmtan  no  207,  as  moditixd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  te  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  still  do  not  have 
the  official  word  back  from  CBO  so  I 
would  think  we  should  temporarily 
pass  it.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  there  was  certain  Informa- 
tion desired  by  both  sides.  The  imder- 
standing  was  that  we  would  try  to  get 
it,  and  it  has  not  been  reported  back 
yet.  But  presumably  it  will  be  shortly. 
I  hope  the  Chair  would  indulge  us 
timewise.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  te  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  asstetant  legtelative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
quorum  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  te  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vteed  by  the  Budget  Committee  that 
the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk  and  which  I  showed  to  the 
Budget  Committee  last  week  and 
which  they  assured  me  was  budget 
neutral  te  now  no  longer  budget  neu- 
tral. I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Senate 
for  thte.  It.  you  might  say.  te  a  circum- 
stance beyond  my  control,  but  the  esti- 
mators have  to  do  what  they  have  to 
do.  And  so  I  would  like  to  send  to  the 
desk  a  modification  of  my  amendment. 
I  am  going  to  need  unanimous  consent 
to  send  thte  modification  to  the  desk, 
which  te  in  effect  a  replacement  for 
the  amendment  that  te  at  the  desk, 
and  I  will  take  a  moment  to  describe  it 
so  that  everybody  knows  what  it  te. 

The  part  regarding  title  V.  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  te  the  same.  That  te 
the  part  that  spends  money.  The 
offset  in  thte  case  te  derived  from  page 
15.  line  24  where  we  would  strike  $70 
million  and  insert  instead  $68  million, 
and  thte  time  I  am  told  thte  particular 
offset  will  spend  out  at  a  rate  where  it 
will  offset  the  cost  of  our  amendment. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest?    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  te  correct,  but  I 


understood    the   request    was    for    a 
modification  of  hte  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  te  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  te  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  imderstand  it  te  a 
serious  modification  and  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion te  heard. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
wondering  If  the  Senator  from  Misste- 
sippi  would  reconsider  hte  objection 
for  thte  reason:  today  there  are  only 
foiu-  or  five  amendments  in  order— one 
of  them  te  mine— and  later  on  there 
will  be  no  unanimous  consents  and  I 
will  be  able  to  offer  thte  precise 
amendment,  and  we  will  vote  on  it. 

If  the  Senator  wants  more  time  to 
study  it.  that  te  one  thing.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  he  gains  by  objecting  to 
thte  amendment  because  although  he 
can  preclude  me.  quite  properly,  from 
modifying  my  amendment  now,  if  thte 
is  the  amendment  that  I  want  to  have 
a  vote  on,  we  will  eventually  be  able  to 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

Although  the  Senator  may  have 
some  concerns  about  part  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
makes  much  difference  whether  he  ob- 
jects.      

Mr.  STEanns.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  necessarily  trying  to  defeat  the 
original  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
But  I  have  before  me  what  purports  to 
be  the  modification  which  te  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  figure  $70  million  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  $68 
million. 

Mr.  President,  that  relates  to  an 
item  for  the  U.S.  Navy  which  te  al- 
ready in  the  bUl. 

Now.  I  am  not  trjring  to  just  merely 
defeat  thte  amendment.  I  think  it 
raises  a  very  serious  and  very  grave 
question. 

We  bring  in  these  great  numbers  of 
biUs  totaling  many  millions  of  dollars, 
even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  take  it  out  of  a  fimd.  with  no 
chance  to  very  well  cover  or  make  un- 
derstood now,  and  take  it  over  to  an- 
other fund  that  te  smaller  and  can  be 
partly  explained. 

It  te  unthinkable,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
a  vast  proposal  like  thte  bill,  the  sup- 
plemental, and  when  others  which  are 
much  larger  come  in.  that,  without 
any  relationship  between  the  different 
projects  that  are  represented  by  these 
funds,  we  switch  from  one  to  another. 
It  te  not  only  bad  precedent;  It  te  an  in- 
tolerable practice  to  cultivate  and 
permit  to  grow. 

So.  with  all  deference  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  think  of  trying  to  go 
that  route  and  thereby  set  a  prece- 
dent. That  te  the  trouble  with  the 
whole  thing— setting  a  precedent 
whereby  we  can  throw  these  matters 
aroimd  from  place  to  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Chair  observes  that  an 


objection  has  been  heard,  and  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
bVt  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Heinz  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  te  confused  as  to  whether  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  fur- 
ther modified  hte  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  not  modified  hte 
amendment. 

I  did  send  a  modification  to  the  desk, 
but  there  was  an  objection.  That  modi- 
fication, therefore,  te  not  a  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  did  send  an 
earlier  modification  to  the  desk, 
roughly  an  hour  ago.  That  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  and  that  te  what  te 
pending.  That  modification  has  an 
offset. 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  understanding 
from  CBO  te  that  that  offset  does  not 
totally  cover  the  outlays. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  te  correct.  You 
might  put  It  down  as  a  good-faith 
effort  that  worked  last  week  and  falte 
somewhat  short  of  the  mark  thte 
week.  

Mr.  CHILES.  Then.  I  have  to  say  to 
my  good  friend,  reluctantly,  that  when 
he  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  will 
ask  for  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Iifr.  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair 
that  the  point  of  order  caimot  be 
raised  until  all  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment.  There  te  1  minute  and  30 
seconds  remaining  on  the  time  for  thte 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  expedite  matters.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yields  back 
hte  time. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  make  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Bftr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Budget  Act  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  te  on  the  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs. 
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The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote — 
which  wUl  be  a  rollcall  vote— on  the 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  occxir  imme- 
diately f oUowlng  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mn-ona  later 
today.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  vote  on  the  point  of  order  will 
occur  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Melcher  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  following 
in  the  train  of  that  vote,  there  could 
ultimately  be  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hkihz.  In  that  event,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
ammdment  to  that  amendment  be  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  amend- 
ment No.  218.  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  that  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor fmn  Ohio. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
define  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  repeat  the 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Chair  de- 
scribe the  amendment  that  the  Chair 
has  placed  before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  CMr.  Mztzenbaum].  It  is 
amendment  No.  218. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  the  amend- 
most  to  be  reported  again? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  have  the  information  as  to 
the  question  of  the  scoring  on  this 
amendment  that  was  raised  by  myself 
earlier  on,  for  which  this  amendment 
was  temporarily  laid  aside?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
scorekeeping  information  has  not  yet 
been  made  available. 

The  amendment  was  to  be  set  aside 
for  consideration  of  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment; and,  that  consideration  having 
been  completed,  the  business  before 
the  Senate  is  the  Metsenbaiun  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
raised  the  question  earlier,  and  I  will 
raise  It  again  if  that  matter  has  not 
been  resolved. 

As  I  indicated,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Act  designated  the  Budget  Committee 
as  the  responsible  authority  to  score 


such  amendments  as  this  in  our  m>pro- 
priatlons  process;  and  inasmuch  as  a 
point  of  order  was  just  raised  about 
the  Heinz  amendment,  until  we  get 
this  information,  this  amendment  also 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
which  I  will  not  make,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Budget  Committee  was 
in  the  process  of  determining  the 
outlay  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
managers  are  here  this  would  be  a 
good  time  for  Senators  to  call  up  their 
amendments.  No  rollcaU  votes  will 
occur  today  until  5  o'clock.  I  think  this 
is  probably  a  pretty  good  example  of 
what  happens  when  rollcall  votes  on 
the  day  after  a  break  have  been  sched- 
uled not  to  occur  before  5  o'clock.  It 
shows  how  things  can  be  staUed.  Sena- 
tors know  there  will  not  be  rollcall 
votes  untU  5  o'clock.  Some  Senators 
who  have  amendments  do  not  show  up 
to  call  them  up.  As  a  consequence,  the 
managers  sit  here  and  a  lot  of  time 
passes  when  the  Senate  does  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
call  up  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

AMKRSICEIIT  NO.  aao 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  additional 
$100,000,000  and  a  method  of  distributing 
these  supplemental  funds  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Pro- 
gram under  title  II-B  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is.  Is  the  amendment  which  has  t>een 
submitted  the  amendment  contem- 
plated under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  summer  youth  amendment  that 
is  contemplated  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  I  think  it  is  in  line 
with  the  advance  information  gfiven  to 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
require  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside 
the  pending  amendments  in  order  that 
this  amendment  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  lisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  existing  presently  contem- 
plated amendments  be  set  aside  in 


order  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object,  what  is  the  agree- 
ment timewise? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  siu*e,  but  I  am  very 
amenable  to  any  decent  agreement  or 
a  short  time  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  agreement  has  30  minutes  per 
side  on  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  now  posing  to 
offer  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  business  is 
temporarily  set  aside  and  the  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mrzenbaum,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  220. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  13  strike  out 
"$207,476,749"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$107,476,749". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Training 
and  employment  services'  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
for  program  year  1986,  $100,000,000,  which 
shall  be  allotted  promptly  to  the  States  so 
that  each  service  delivery  area  receives,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  amount  equal  to  its 
prior  year  allocation  for  this  program.". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  on  an 
issue  many  of  my  colleagues  know  is 
dear  to  my  heart,  saving  the  Summer 
Youth  Program.  I  originally  came 
here,  Mr.  President,  with  the  Intention 
of  offering  a  simple  amendment,  an 
amendment  to  transfer  $50  million 
from  next  year's  budget  and  apply  it 
to  this  year's  budget.  The  problem 
that  we  face,  however,  is  even  with  a 
$50  million  transfer,  this  program  will 
still  be  $96  million  below  last  year's 
level. 

Taking  $50  million  in  a  transfer  only 
puts  a  little  patch  on  the  problem.  So 
I  say,  let  us  try  to  solve  the  problem 
with  a  solution,  not  with  a  patch. 

A  $100  million  offset  in  this  year's 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  how- 
ever, will  go  a  long  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  ask  you.  Where  can  the  Senate  cut 
$100  million  that  can  be  used  by  the 
Summer  Youth  Program?  The  answer 
is.  take  $101  million  in  the  severance 
plan  being  proposed  for  the  World 
Bank. 


How  can  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
in  good  conscience,  support  a  sever- 
ance plan  that  would  give  up  to 
$200,000  per  individual  in  severance 
pay,  in  addition  to  any  already  earned 
pensions,  to  World  Bank  employees? 
Now  listen  to  this:  $200,000  per  person 
in  severance  pay  over  and  above  grand 
salaries  and  over  and  above  earned 
pensions  for  World  Bank  employees 
when  we  are  cutting  140.000  youths 
from  the  Summer  Youth  Program  at 
$1,067  a  month. 

Mi.  President,  I  do  not  think  of  suiy 
right  offhand,  but  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  good  things  that  the  World 
Bank  performs,  but  $200,000  per 
person  is  not  one  of  them.  Further, 
what  do  we,  as  Senators,  say  to  those 
youths  that  need  help  in  getting  a 
summer  job  and  are  denied  it  because 
of  lack  of  funding,  when  we  are  giving 
over  $200,000  in  individual  severance 
pay  to  World  Bank  employees? 

Mr.  President,  to  point  out  the  prob- 
lem our  youth  have  in  getting  summer 
Jobs.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  that  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Times  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  might  observe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Washington  Times 
is  not  known  as  one  of  the  more  liberal 
publications  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  particular  publication 
points  out  the  very  serious  emergency 
situation  with  respect  to  the  lack  of 
summer  Jobs  in  the  coimtry  for 
youths. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

Urbaii  Job  Boom  Rkmains  a  Bust  for 

YouifG  Blacks  Seeking  Work 

(By  Isaiah  J.  Poole) 

Boston.— On  the  surface,  Boston— with  an 
idyllic  3.1  percent  unemployment  rate— is  a 
Job  hunter's  paradise. 

Yet  in  Roxbury,  a  predominately  black 
section  of  the  city,  youth  unemployment  is 
about  SO  percent,  says  Lyn  Nicholson,  exec- 
utive director  of  ADAPT,  a  private  youth 
training  program. 

"The  young  people  are  constantly  asking 
us  for  jobs,"  he  said.  "We  don't  have  Jobs 
for  them." 

That  view  is  echoed  at  FranUln  Field,  a 
neatly  manicured  but  troubled  black  hous- 
ing project  in  Dorchester,  another  Boston 
neighborhood.  "The  unemployment  rate 
here  sUtistically  has  to  be  about  70  percent 
of  the  youth,"  says  Thomas  Jenkins,  a  coun- 
selor with  the  Franklin  Field  Task  Force 
youth  jobs  program. 

City  officials  and  regional  federal  employ- 
ment statisticians  say  they  cannot  even  esti- 
mate what  the  black  youth  unemployment 
rate  is  in  Boston  as  a  whole,  but  they  do  not 
dismiss  the  reports  of  youth  employment 
workers  and  community  leaders. 

Boston  is  not  the  only  city  experiencing 
this  odd  dichotomy.  In  many  metropolitan 
areas,  youth  unemployment,  particularly 
among  blacks,  has  increased  or  remained 
stagnant  in  the  midst  of  a  Job  boom  in  the 
entry-level  wage  service  sector. 

Nationwide,  at  least  1.4  million  youths 
who  want  jobs  cannot  get  them.  In  April, 
the  youth  unemployment  rate  was  17.4  per- 
cent, compared  to  5.5  percent  for  adults,  ac- 


cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
For  black  teen-agers,  the  rate  was  3S  per- 
cent. 

"If  you  look  at  the  numbers  in  our  central 
cities,  they  are  terrifying,"  said  Secretary  of 
Labor  William  Brock  in  a  recent  Interview. 
"Whereas  the  rate  overall  might  be  18  per- 
cent across  the  board,  in  some  of  our  central 
cities  it  is  running  30,  40  or  50  percent." 

High  black  youth  unemployment  rates  are 
a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  most  pri- 
vate and  government  economists  say.  Aa  late 
as  1954,  black  youth  unemployment  was 
13.4  percent,  lower  than  the  white  rate  of  14 
percent,  the  Department  of  Labor  reported. 

But  by  the  mid-1960s,  black  youth  unem- 
ployment rates  began  consistently  running 
double  the  white  rate,  peaking  at  47.3  per- 
cent in  1983  when  the  white  rate  reached 
22.6  percent. 

Many  point  fingers  at  the  educational 
system  as  a  major  reason.  "The  perform- 
ance of  our  educational  sjrstem  Is  just  miser- 
able," Mr.  Brock  said. 

When  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  a 
trade  association  specializing  in  employ- 
ment issues,  predicted  last  year  that  youth 
unemplojrment  will  increase  through  the 
end  of  the  century,  it  blamed  "continuing 
ineffective  vocational  counseling  and  Job 
placement  and  lack  of  basic  literacy  skills  of 
youth,  particularly  minorities." 

In  Boston,  the  school  dropout  rate  is  the 
critical  factor  in  keeping  youth  unemploy- 
ment rates  high,  said  Gary  Kaplan,  director 
of  Jobs  for  Youth-Boston,  a  private  pro- 
gram that  offers  training  and  counseling  for 
teen-agers  and  young  adults.  In  the  1985-86 
school  year.  2,900  students  graduated  from 
high  school.  Another  3,500  dropped  out.  For 
those  who  drop  out,  job  opportunities  have 
all  but  vanished. 

"Nine  out  of  10  jobs  in  Boston  now  require 
a  high  school  diploma,"  Mr.  Kaplan  said. 

In  recent  years,  businesses  have  sought 
(doser  linkages  to  school  systems.  Major  cor- 
porations and  the  school  system  in  Boston 
formed  the  "Boston  Compact"  in  1982,  with 
businesses  agreeing  to  provide  youth  Jobs 
and  scholarship  funds  and  schools  commit- 
ting themselves  to  improving  student  aca- 
demic performance  and  Job  readiness. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  so  far  have 
been  mixed. 

Still,  Pierce  A.  Quinlan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness, says  his  organization  is  encoiu-aglng 
the  expansion  of  such  efforts  nationwide. 
"It's  not  a  silver  bullet,  but  it  is  one  way  the 
private  sector  is  getting  involved,"  he  said. 

Social,  business  and  political  leaders  say 
the  youth  unemployment  problem  also  has 
been  exacerbated  by  lagging  economic 
growth  and  difficult  social  conditions  in  low- 
income  areas. 

But  the  leaders  also  have  more  hope  than 
ever  that  they  can  make  a  dent  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  hopes  to 
modify  the  federal  summer  youth  Jobs  pro- 
gram this  year  so  that  states  can,  if  they 
choose,  offer  a  year-round  job  training  pro- 
gram for  welfare-dependent  youth.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Chairman  Augustus  Hawkins,  California 
Democrat,  has  denounced  it  as  "just  a  gim- 
mick" and  predicts  House  rejection. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  would  increase  spend- 
ing on  the  summer  youth  jobs  program  by 
$50  million,  to  $850  million. 

But  the  subminimum  or  "youth  opportu- 
nity" wage  Is  expected  to  be  the  major 
youth  unemployment  fight  this  year. 


While  Democrats  in  Congress  seek  to 
gradually  increase  the  mlnim«im  wage— cur- 
rently $3.35  and  hour— to  $3.86  next  year 
and  to  $4.65  an  hour  by  IMO,  the  Reagan 
administration  plans  to  resurrect  its  sub- 
minimum  wage  proposal. 

"If  we  Just  succeed  on  that.  I  think  ve 
would  see  a  major  improvement  for  minori- 
ty youth,"  said  Oary  Bauer,  White  House 
assistant  to  the  president  for  policy  develop- 
ment. 

The  Labor  Department  has  estimated  that 
a  youth  subminimum  wage  could  help 
create  some  400,000  summertime  jobs. 

Yet  in  the  last  five  years,  the  administra- 
tion had  made  little  significant  progreaa  in 
winning  congressional  support  for  a  submin- 
imum wage,  despite  a  1986  endorsement 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors.  The  conference  backed  a  limited 
test  of  it  for  first-time  summer-Job  seekers. 

But  tills  year,  with  the  introduction  of 
bills  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Labor 
committees— Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat,  and  Mr.  Hawkins— the 
White  House  sees  a  way  to  force  the  issue. 

"We  want  to  make  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the 
others  answer  publicly  why  they  come  down 
on  the  side  of  big  labor  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  need  jobs,"  Mr.  Bauer  said. 

Many  economists  suggest  that,  baaed  on 
historical  trends,  each  10  percent  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  results  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  100,000  Jobs. 

Black  conservative  economist  Walter  WO- 
llams  of  George  Mason  University  believes 
the  minimum  wage  is  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  such  unskilled  entry-level 
Jobs  as  theater  ushers,  service  station  at- 
tendants and  supermai^et  baggers. 

Rick  Berman,  a  Dallas-based  restaurateur 
who  owns  450  Steak  and  Ale  and  Bennigan's 
restaurants  and  heads  a  coalition  against  a 
minimum  wage  Increase,  thinks  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hawkins proposal  could  eliminate  as 
many  as  300,000  entry-level  Jobs. 

The  last  series  of  minlm<im  wage  tiikes, 
which  ended  in  1981,  meant  a  loss  of  2,000 
Jobs  through  attrition  in  tils  chain  alone 
and  has  led  to  a  decline  in  service  In  other 
restaurant  chains,  Mr.  Berman  said. 

Mr.  Hawkins  agreed  that  there  will  be 
some  "displacement"  of  youth  as  a  result  of 
a  m'n'miim  wage  increase.  But  he  said  the 
minimum  wage  needs  to  be  increased  for  the 
approximately  30  percent  of  persons  work- 
ing at  that  wage  who  are  supporting  fami- 
lies. 

A  person  working  full  time  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  today  earns  $6,968  a  year,  $15 
under  the  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two 
and  $1,309  under  the  poverty  line  for  a 
family  of  three. 

"The  way  to  help  those  youth  [who  are 
displaced]  is  to  target  programs  to  help 
them,  and  not  to  depend  on  the  wage."  Mr. 
Hawkins  said.  "It's  a  question  of  providing  a 
livable  wage  for  the  parent  so  they  can  keep 
their  kid  In  school." 

If  Congress  is  determined  to  raise  the  min- 
imum wage  despite  administration  and  busi- 
ness concerns,  "the  least  we  can  do  is 
exempt  those  who  liave  never  liad  a  Job  or 
those  under  21  with  nothing  but  entry-level 
skills,  so  we  don't  deprive  them  of  any  Job  at 
aU,"  Mr.  Brock  said. 

Some  directors  of  youth  employment  pro- 
grams also  think  a  subminimum  wage  for 
youth  is  a  bad  idea.  For  one  thing,  labor 
shortages  have  bid  up  wages  above  the  mini- 
mum, making  the  subminimum  wage  issue 
irrelevant,  they  say.  And.  they  add,  some 
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joutb  do  not  think  the  euirent  wage  is 
worth  worktns  for. 

"In  a  dty  like  New  York  or  WMhlnston, 
D.C  by  the  time  you  factor  In  the  cost  of 
tranvortatlon  to  and  from  the  Job  and 
other  ezpenaes.  a  youngster  might  come  out 
with  only  $30  a  week.  They'll  say  it's  not 
worth  the  aggravation."  said  Albert  Mcin- 
tosh, director  of  the  Community  Services 
Councfl  of  Greater  Harlem,  a  New  York 
City  program  that  offers  youth  employment 
programs  and  other  social  services. 

But  llr.  WflUams  said  youth  leaders 
should  encourage  teen-agers  to  change  their 
attitudes  toward  such  Job  opportunities. 

"If  I'm  honest  and  compassionate  with 
them  and  taking  the  long-range  view,"  he 
said.  "I  would  tell  them  to  take  a  job  they 
can  qualify  for.  Take  them  around  to  some 
30-  to  40-year-old  people  who  have  been  on 
drugs  or  iw>mftt'1"g.  and  let  them  see 
s^ether  that's  the  way  out" 

While  the  Tntnimiim  versus  subminimum 
wage  debate  rages  in  Washington,  the 
Franklin  Field  TSsk  Force  in  Boston  is  tack- 
ling the  local  unemployment  problem  with  a 
Job  fair  next  month.  As  many  as  80  compa- 
nies are  expected  to  attend. 

"These  companies  say  that  they  want  to 
do  anything  they  can  to  help  the  communi- 
ty." said  Wayne  Rutledge.  activities  coordi- 
nator for  the  task  force.  "We  say  give  us 
Jobs." 

YOUTH  UNEMPIOYMENT 
(•Nnp  OiMlB.  19M:  R  paont) 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  be  funding  $200,000-per- 
penon  severance  plans  for  World 
Bank  employees  when  we  have  serious 
problems  right  here  at  home,  in  Amer- 
ica. Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  hmnan  cost  borne  by  our 
youths  and  a  financial  cost  borne  by 
our  businesses  that  must  train  these 
youths  associated  with  the  simuner 
youth  program.  According  to  the 
report  "Reconnecting  Youth:  The 
Next  Stage  of  Reform."  a  report  from 
the  Bustness  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  business  and  industry  are 
q)ending  $40  billion  annually  to  train 
employees.  The  employees  of  the  next 
decade  will  be  even  more  expensive  to 
train.  Increaaingly.  the  private  sector 
will  find  itself  teaching  them  remedial 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  By 
1990.  education  and  training  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  may  consti- 
tute the  largest  industry  in  America. 


In  our  major  cities— Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Houston.  Miami.  Cleveland.  Baltimore. 
Boston,  and  many  others— the  esti- 
mate is  that  half  of  the  high  school 
population  is  at  risk. 

We  have  a  chance  with  this  amend- 
ment to  help  these  people.  By  accept- 
ing this  amendment,  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  will  assist  more  than 
93,700  youths.  We  will  also  be  letting 
the  World  Bank  know  that  we  object 
to  this  outrageous  raid  on  the  UJS. 
Treasury. 

And  it  is,  Mr.  President,  an  outra- 
geous raid  on  the  public  treasury,  and 
I  believe  most  Senators  here  do  not 
even  know  about  it. 

In  Chicago,  we  are  faced  with  a  $7.1- 
million  cut  in  the  1987  Summer  Youth 
Program.  Without  this  amendment, 
over  8,000  disadvantaged  youth,  ages 
14  to  21,  would  be  denied  gainful 
summer  employment  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  my  State. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  every  Senator  out- 
lining the  severe  impact  this  year's 
level  would  have  on  your  State.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  fifty  States  in  the  Union 
are  losers  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment.  Further,  there  are  at 
least  26  States  that  will  receive  at 
least  a  19  percent  cut  from  last  year's 
funding  without  this  amendment. 

The  States  are:  Alabama,  a  cut  of 
23.5  percent:  California,  19.7  percent; 
Connecticut,  26.9  percent:  Florida,  26.9 
percent;  Hawaii,  22.3  percent;  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  a  cut  of  24.9 
percent;  Indiana,  26.9  percent;  Kansas, 
26.9  percent;  Maine,  26.9  percent; 
Maryland.  26.9  percent;  Massachu- 
setts, 26.9  percent;  Michigan,  23.9  per- 
cent; Minnesota.  24.5  percent;  Missou- 
ri, 26.9  percent;  New  Hampshire.  23 
percent;  New  Jersey,  26.9  percent;  New 
York,  26.9  percent;  North  Carolina, 
26.9  percent;  Ohio,  22  percent;  Penn- 
sylvania, 26.9  percent;  Rhode  Island, 
26.9  percent;  Utah,  26.9  percent;  Vir- 
ginia, 26.9  percent;  Washington,  21.8 
percent;  West  Virginia,  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  21.4 
percent;  Wisconsin.  24  percent. 

The  140,000  kids  in  America,  Mr. 
President,  young  people  who  want  to 
work,  affected  by  this  cut  cost  $1,067 
per  person  to  both  train  and  enter  into 
the  work  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  World  Bank  reorganization  plan— 
the  World  Bank— affecting  390  people, 
costs  $200,000  per  person  to  leave  the 
work  force. 

I  wish  every  Senator  were  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  griev- 
ous things,  sadly— I  mean  this  sincere- 
ly—about the  way  we  do  business  here 
is  that  many  Senators  will  not  hear 
this.  I  believe  I  would  win  on  this 
amendment  100  to  0,  Mr.  President,  if 
they  heard.  I  want  to  say  again 
140,000  poor  kids  in  America.  140,000 
at  $1,000  each  against  390  people 
nobody  in  this  room  knows  at  the 
World  Bank.  $200,000  apiece  because 


they  are  leaving  a  Job.  I  wish,  Mr. 
President,  that  everyone  could  know 
that. 

I  say  let  us  put  our  kids  back  to 
work.  Let  us  let  those  390  woriters  at 
the  World  Bank  find  other  work. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  rest 
my  case  so  that  others  may  be  heard 
on  this  issue.  Let  me  simply  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  wish  the  managers  could 
consider  this.  I  believe  it  is  a  meritori- 
ous amendment.  We  are  cutting 
summer  youth  this  year  if  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment  down  to  $638 
million.  Next  year,  $750  million  is  pro- 
vided—that is  next  year.  Last  year,  or 
rather  the  year  we  are  in.  $782  million. 
So  this  year,  we  are  spending  $782  mil- 
lion on  summer  youth.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  are  cutting 
it  to  $638  million  this  year,  then  jump- 
ing it  back  up  to  $750  million  next 
year.  So  all  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  hold  it 
kind  of  close,  roughly  the  same,  for 
this  year  and  next,  and  the  next  out 
year,  after  the  coming  year,  that 
begins  October  1. 1  do  not  think  that  is 
an  unreasonable  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  to  do  it  than  to  take  this  money 
from  the  World  Bank  where  they 
want  to  give  $200,000  a  head  to  390 
people. 

I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr  President, 
subject  to  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

THE  SnMKXR  YOUTH  EMPLOYM EMT  PROGRAII — A 
GOOD  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FtTTURE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program,  title  II-B  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  puts  disadvantaged 
youth  to  work  during  the  summer.  In 
recent  years,  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  drastically  cut,  from 
$825  million  in  1985.  to  $725  million  in 
1986,  and  now  only  $636  million  for 
this  summer.  Little  by  little,  we  are 
cutting  the  number  of  jobs  available 
for  the  poorest  young  people  in  our 
Nation's  cities— from  803,000  jobs  in 
1985,  to  775,000  in  1986,  and  now  only 
635,000  for  this  summer. 

Without  this  restoration,  most 
States  across  the  country  will  receive  a 
cut  in  funding  and  a  cut  in  the  number 
of  summer  jobs  which  can  be  provided 
for  underprivileged  kids  this  summer. 
The  biggest  losers  are:  California, 
which  will  lose  an  estimated  $15.1  mil- 
lion; New  York  will  lose  $14.8  million; 
Illinois,  $11.3  million;  Pennsylvania 
will  be  short  $10.7  million  and  Michi- 
gan which  will  lose  $9  million. 

Often  we  debate  preventing  prob- 
lems that  face  our  youth,  such  as  drug 
abuse  and  teenage  pregnancy.  But  a 
problem  which  affects  many  more  of 
these  young  people  is  the  problem  of 


teenage  unemployment.  In  April,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  17.5  percent 
for  teenagers  and  38  percent  for  black 
teenagers.  These  figures  are  an  out- 
rage. But  instead  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  them  and  help  our  young 
people  we  continue  to  whittle  away  at 
this  jobs  program  and  whittle  away  at 
the  future  of  our  young  people.  Last 
year  48,000  summer  jobs  were  lost  due 
to  cuts  in  this  program  and  over  three 
times  that,  159,000  will  be  lost  this 
summer  if  we  fail  to  act. 

While  this  amendment  would  restore 
some  funds  for  the  program,  it  is  only 
a  partial  restoration  and  does  not  even 
meet  last  year's  levels  of  funding.  The 
amendment  will  provide  approximate- 
ly 90,000  additional  jobs,  for  a  total  of 
725,000  jobs  this  summer  still  far 
fewer  than  have  been  provided  in 
many  years. 

By  putting  these  yoimg  people  to 
work,  we  move  against  many  problems 
they  face  and  accomplish  many  posi- 
tive things.  We  need  to  prevent  many 
other  problems  they  might  otherwise 
face.  We  keep  them  busy  and  out  of 
mischief.  But  most  important,  we 
begin  to  build  character  and  responsi- 
bility and  provide  valuable  job  train- 
ing experience. 

Not  only  do  our  teenagers  lose  out 
but  so  do  our  cities.  The  cities  lose  be- 
cause this  is  where  youth  unemploy- 
ment hits  us  the  hardest.  But  also  be- 
cause these  jobs  have  been  providing 
our  cities  and  their  residents  with 
services  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

A  good  example  comes  from  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Last  summer  the  city  of 
Detroit  employed  7,000  young  people 
in  a  number  of  city  departments.  Not 
only  did  these  7,000  young  people  ben- 
efit but  the  whole  city  benefited  be- 
cause these  yoimg  people  were  put  to 
work  cleaning  parks,  planting  trees 
and  flowers,  assisting  the  elderly,  as- 
sisting with  clerical  work  in  hospitals 
and  generally  making  the  city  of  De- 
troit a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  it  is  necessary,  it 
is  money  well  spent,  and  it  contributes 
on  many  levels  to  the  future  of  our 
country.* 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois. Mr.  DixoH.  This  amendment  is 
of  great  importance  to  America's 
young  people  and  to  America's  cities. 
It  would  transfer  $100  million  to  the 
1987  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program. 

Summer  is  nearly  upon  us  and  mil- 
lions of  young  people  soon  will  be 
looking  for  sxunmer  jobs.  In  past 
years,  thousands  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged high  school  students, 
many  of  whom  live  in  our  Nation's 
urban  centers,  were  employed  through 
the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 


Training  Program.  This  program  is  a 
part  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1982. 

But  this  sununer,  because  of  an  un- 
explained shortfall  in  funding  for  the 
program,  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
youngsters  likely  will  have  no  jobs  and 
will  be  forced  to  languish  on  the 
streets.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  last  summer  we  appropriated 
$724  million  to  this  program  and  next 
simuner  the  administration  intends  to 
conduct  a  $750  million  program. 

This  summer,  however,  there  is  only 
$636  Impropriated  for  summer  youth 
jobs.  That  means  in  a  few  weeks  more 
than  120,000  poor  youngsters  across 
the  country  who  want  and  need 
summer  jobs  and  who  expected  to 
have  productive  summer  months  could 
be  frustrated  and  bitter  because  they 
will  be  turned  away.  In  my  State  of 
Ohio,  for  example,  over  8,000  summer 
jobs  will  be  lost. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  Members  of  this 
body  what  an  explosive  situation  this 
could  create.  Unemployment  breeds 
other  problems  like  crime  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  Unemployed,  bitter 
young  people  are  a  seething  cauldron 
waiting  to  boil  over.  Those  trapped  in 
the  streets  of  our  inner  cities  may  lash 
out  unless  we  channel  their  energies 
into  productive  activities. 

The  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  channels  that 
energy  and  provides  more  than  just  a 
job— it  builds  selfesteem  and  confi- 
dence. Remedial  education  and  train- 
ing services  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram also  help  academic  performance 
when  yoimgsters  return  to  school. 

The  Dixon  amendment  closes  the 
imexplained  gap  in  fimding  for  this 
summer's  program.  Without  this 
amendment,  cities  will  face  major 
simuner  job  cutbacks.  In  Cleveland, 
for  example,  this  summer's  program 
will  have  29  percent  fewer  jobs  than  in 
1985.  But  these  cutbacks  are  not  limit- 
ed just  to  large  cities.  In  Toledo,  there 
will  be  a  staggering  44  percent  fewer 
summer  jobs  than  in  1985. 

Local  officials  and  groups  dedicated 
to  serving  young  people  strongly  en- 
dorse this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  the 
Dixon  amendment  as  well.* 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  Senator  present  who 
wishes  to  use  some  time  on  this 
matter,  why,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
them.  Senator  Chiles  Lb  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  as  I  have  said, 
that  handles  this  legislation,  along 
with  others.  He  is  available  but  is  not 
in  the  building  as  of  right  now.  as  I  am 
told. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  been  in 
touch  with  him. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator.  

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  advised,  not 
having  been  advised  of  it  until  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  that  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  amends  a 
section  on  a  piror  occasion,  that  it 
would  require  unanimous  consent  to 
do  that.  I  ask  at  this  point  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  on  the 
merits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  restate  the  request, 
please.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  restate  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  with  this  amendment 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that 
section  has  been  amended  on  a  prior 
occasion,  as  I  am  now  informed  by 
staff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  someone  representing  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  objection  is 
made  to  this  amendment  so  I  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  regret  very  much,  Mr. 
President,  the  meritorious  aspects  of 
this  amendment  would  be  objected  to 
by  the  other  side,  it  appears.  If  that  is 
the  case,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  recraft  an  amend- 
ment, I  expect,  and  offer  it  at  a  later 
occasion  today.  I  had  not  been  in- 
formed before  undertaking  this 
amendment  that  it  did  amend  a  sec- 
tion amended  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Does  the  distinguished  minority  man- 
ager, who  is  not  even  on  the  floor,  per- 
sist in  objecting  to  the  merits  of  this 
on  the  obvious  groimds  that  there  is  a 
technical  problem? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection having  been  heard  to  the  re- 
quest, the  request  is  not  granted.  The 
amendment  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  to  recraft  an  amendment  and 
offer  it  at  a  later  time.  I  regret  very 
much  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
Obviously,  I  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  circumstances.  I  am  surprised, 
however,  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  would  persist  in  an  objection 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  dispute 
about  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 
However,  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 
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Itx.  BDfOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanlinoiu  oonaent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reaetnded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

AMHiUimil  NO.  >ti 

(Puipow:  To  prevent  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affsin  Irom  trsfuferrlng  certain  Bureau 
Thooit  to  tribal.  State,  or  local  control) 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  at  this  time? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bnrauuui]  pnvoaes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2». 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  line  17  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

Sic  .  (a)  Provided  further,  that  no 
school  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs may  be  transferred  to  the  control  of 
any  tribal.  State,  or  local  government  until 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  or  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress— 

(Da  report  on  the  studies  and  surveys  re- 
quired under  section  1121(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
»5-5«l  (25  t7.S.C.  2001(a)).  and 

(2)  the  report  required  under  section 
113fl(a)  of  Public  Law  95-561  (25  n.&C. 
aoiO(a»  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  transfer  of  a  school  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  Indian  tribe  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act  If  the 
governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  approves 
of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  prohibit  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  from  Implementing  its 
proposal  to  transfer  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools  to  tribes  or  to  States, 
until  the  Bureau  complies  with  the 
study  requirements  mandated  in 
Public  Law  95-561.  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1978,  relative  to 
the  quality  of  Indian  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  has  never  sent  to 
the  Congress  studies  mandated  under 
Public  Law  95-561.  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1978.  In  this  law, 
the  Congress  reqxiired  that  the 
Bureau,  under  section  2001,  submit  to 
it  studies  and  surveys  to  establish  and 
revise  education  standards  for  Bureau 
and  contract  schools.  This  law  also  re- 
quired, under  section  2016,  that  the 
Bureau  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  "the  state  of  education" 
within  the   Bureau's  education   pro- 


grams. According  to  both  House  and 
Senate  authorizing  committees,  the 
Bureau  has  never  submitted  either 
report  to  the  Congress.  I  originally  in- 
tended to  include  in  my  amendment  a 
requirement  that  the  Bureau  submit  a 
study  on  the  status  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, but  was  told  this  had  already 
been  mandated  in  1978. 1  find  it  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  responsibility  that  the 
Bureau  has  never  told  the  Congress 
how  its  schools  are  doing  in  educating 
Indian  children.  Although  it  makes 
little  sense  to  again  add  statutory  lan- 
guage to  require  the  Bureau  to  submit 
these  studies,  my  amendment  does 
specify  that  before  the  Bureau  imple- 
ments its  plan  that  these  studies  be 
(wmpleted  and  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-561.  My 
amendment  in  no  way  changes  the 
general  prohibition  language  now  in 
the  supplemental  bill  regarding  the 
Bureau's  proposed  initiatives. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  tribes 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  SUte  depart- 
ment of  education  and  the  general 
consensus  among  these  two  parties  is 
that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  and  a  general  distrust  of 
the  BIA  proposal  to  transfer  control 
of  the  schools.  My  amendment  merely 
assures  that  no  action  wiU  be  taken  by 
the  Bureau  to  allow  this  initiative  to 
go  into  effect  until  and  imless  the 
Congress  reviews  it.  ample  guidance  is 
developed,  and  the  Bureau  responds 
accordingly.  This  is  all  contingent  on 
the  Bureau  giving  to  Congress  the  pre- 
viously authorized  studies. 

Although  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  contains  general  lan- 
guage that  broadly  disallows  the 
Bureau  from  implementing  "proposed 
initiatives."  I'm  not  convinced  that 
this  is  sufficient.  Therefore.  I  am 
specifying  in  my  amendment  that  the 
BIA  transfer  proposal  make  the  con- 
gressional intent  clear  that  this  "pro- 
posed initiative"  will  not  be  imple- 
mented until  Congress  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  relevant  reports 
associated  with  the  status  of  Indian 
education.  My  amendment,  however, 
still  allows  an  Indian  tribe,  at  its  pre- 
rogative, to  operate  a  school  under  a 
contract  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act. 

"Evea  more  importantly,  this  amend- 
ment should  allow  those  parties  most 
directly  involved— Indian  tribes  and 
State  educators— to  be  included  in 
shi4}ing  their  own  educational  policies. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal.  I 
hope  that  the  Bureau  will  do  an  analy- 
sis of  the  current  quality  of  education 
provided  by  Bureau,  contract,  and 
public  schools  serving  Indian  children 
in  order  to  give  us  some  baseline  Infor- 
mation. Also,  I  have  asked  that  the 
Biireau  actively  solicit  input  from 
tribes  and  local  and  State  education 
officials.  I  believe  that  unless  we  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  factfinding  and 


decisionmaking  process,  we  will  contin- 
ue to  fail  to  improve  Indian  education. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  constructive 
activity  undertaken  by  interested  par- 
ties in  my  State.  The  State  legislature 
recently  appointed  a  legislative  study 
committee  to  look  at  this  issue.  New 
Mexico  Indian  tribes  are  also  debating 
the  pros  and  cons  of  State  versus 
tribal  control  over  Indian  education  in 
their  public  forums  and  in  council 
chambers.  Many  questions  remain  un- 
answered and  I  l>elieve  rather  than 
rushing  ahead  blindly,  we  must  care- 
fully weigh  the  opportunities  and  the 
pitfalls  of  this  proposaL 

I  have  directed  several  of  these  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Ross  Swimmer.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  I  Just  re- 
ceived his  response  May  20  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Blr.  Swimmer  and  my  questions  to 
him.  as  well  as  his  response,  be  insert- 
ed In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
correspondence  best  illustrates  the 
tjrpes  of  issues  that  I  feel  can  more  ap- 
propriately be  included  in  a  study.  I 
encoiu-age  the  Bureau  to  follow  it  as  a 
basic  guideline.  I  intend  to  raise  these 
same  issues  back  in  New  Mexico  and 
am  in  the  process  of  organizing  a 
public  fonmi  to  discuss  the  "proposed 
BIA  initiative." 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Btrd  and 
Senator  McClure  for  their  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senator 
Melcher's  amendment  to  delay  final 
implementation  of  regulations  relating 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Higher  Education  Grant  Program.  By 
Joining  Senator  Melcher,  I  agree  with 
him  that  Congress  should  review  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  changes  and 
make  clear  that  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  Indian  students 
will  not  be  undone  through  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  sides.  I.  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  will  bring  a 
more  responsible  course  of  action  from 
the  BIA  than  we  have  seen  to  date.  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  currently 
reasonable. 

E»m»iT  1 
n.S.  DlTAKTlIEirT  OP  TRX  IhTESIOR. 

Waahington,  DC,  May  20,  1987. 
Hon.  Jwrr  BmcAifAii, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Skrator  Bdigamah:  This  Is  a  follow- 
up  to  my  letter  of  April  2,  1987.  I  am  for- 
warding to  you  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  of  March  17, 1987. 


It  is  my  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Indian  education  and  put  forth  my  initia- 
tives with  this  single  purpose  in  mind.  Hope- 
fully, the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
allay  any  misunderstanding  about  my  initia- 
tives. 

I  hope  the  delay  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions have  not  Inconvenienced  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  Swnncot, 
AstUtant  Secretary. 

Indian  Affairs. 

RXSFOHSK  TO  SKNATOS  BIHGAMAM 

Question  1:  How  do  you  define  the  federal 
responsibility  for  Indian  education? 

Answer  The  Synder  Act  of  November  2, 
1921.  Public  Law  65-85.  authorized  funds  to 
provide  for  the  general  support  of  Indians 
along  with  other  responsibilities  to  assure 
the  welfare  of  Indian  people.  In  carrying 
out  this  responsibility,  the  Bureau,  in  ite 
mission  statement  for  Indian  Education  (25 
CPR  Part  32),  states  as  Its  goal  the  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  education  programs 
and  services  for  Native  Americans  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  imlque  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  relationship  of  Indian  tribes  vrith  the 
Federal  Government.  The  goal  Includes  the 
provision  of  quality  education  from  early 
childhood  through  life  in  accordance  with 
the  Tribes'  needs  for  cultural  and  economic 
well-being,  in  keeping  with  the  wide  diversi- 
ty of  Indian  Tribes  as  distinct  cultural  and 
governmental  entities.  It  further  states  that 
the  Bureau  shall  manifest  consideration  of 
the  whole  person  within  the  family  context. 
In  carrying  out  its  policy  of  Self-Determina- 
tion  for  Native  Americans,  the  Bureau  com- 
mitted to  the  facilitation  of  Indian  control 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  all  matters  relating  to 
education  (25  CFR  Part  33.2(a)). 

Question  2:  Some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Navajo,  have  education  defined  in  their 
treaty  as  an  obligation  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  carry  out  on  their  behalf.  Has  the 
Bureau  and/or  the  Solicitor's  Office  distin- 
guished and  analyzed  the  proposal  in  light 
of  direct  treaty  language?  Do  you  plan  to, 
and  if  so.  how?  How  do  you  feel  such  lan- 
guage would  influence  your  proposal? 

Answer:  Again,  the  Synder  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1921,  (25  U.S.C.  13)  is  the  basic  au- 
thority under  which  the  Secretary  provides 
services,  including  education,  to  Federally- 
recognized  Indian  tribes.  In  carrying  out  its 
policy  of  self-determination  for  Native 
Americans,  the  Bureau  is  conunitted  to  the 
facilitation  of  Indian  control  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  all  matters  relating  to  education.  We 
have  determined  that  this  Initiative  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  existing  law  and 
should  not  be  construed  as  the  aberration  of 
Indian  treaty  rights,  or  federal  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  education  services  to  the 
Indian  tribes. 

Question  3:  Your  handout  on  BIA  budget 
intiatives  makes  reference  to  the  Gould 
Report  by  a  statement  that  'the  quality  of 
education  on  this  reservation  is  poor"  and 
"school  administration  is  badly  fragment- 
ed." Tet,  this  report  also  states:  "Parents  on 
reservations  are  particularly  Incompetent" 
and  "The  reservation  Is  virtually  a  commu- 
nity of  alcoholics".  According  to  New 
Mexico  educators,  this  report  does  not  accu- 
rately portray  Indian  education  and  has 
little  credibility  among  them  as  a  basis  to 
Justify  change. 

Consequently,  what  other  reports  or  pro- 
posed reports  do  you  have  in  mind  to  assess 
and  determine  the  more  precise  state  of 
Indian  education?  How  would  you  include 
the  input  and  participation  of  tribal  govern- 
ments, tribal  educators,  state  representa- 


tives, and  local  school  districts?  If  you  an- 
swered no  to  my  initial  question,  why  didn't 
the  Bureau  conduct  a  study  or  plan  that 
would  foctis  on  such  key  issues  as  govern- 
ance, funding,  educational  program  content, 
and  f aciliUes? 

Answer.  We  have  met  and  talked  with 
state  leaders  to  explore  their  willingness  to 
provide  an  alternative  delivery  system  if 
tribes  opt  not  to  contract.  We  have  met 
across  the  country  with  many  tribal  leaders 
to  discuss  the  various  BIA  initiatives.  The 
points  raised  in  those  meetings  are  already 
becoming  part  of  the  initiative.  In  addition, 
we  are  pursuing  a  consultation  program 
that  will  continue  to  seek  tribal  involve- 
ment. The  initiatives  were  a  result  of  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  change  is  needed  in 
Indian  education.  This  initiative  was  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  BIA's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
consiUtation  before  implementation.  Be- 
cause the  initiatives  are  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  certain  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  release  of  budget  details 
until  the  President  delivered  the  request  to 
Congress.  The  FY  1988  budget  request  was 
released  on  January  5,  1987.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  met  individually  and  in  area 
meetings  with  tribal  leaders  across  the 
country.  We  have  sent  numerous  letters  to 
tribes,  held  press  conferences,  and  briefed 
Congressional  members  and  staff.  The  BIA 
has  no  plans  to  conduct  further  studies. 

Question  4:  How  do  you  know  that  you  are 
doing  such  a  bad  Job  in  educating  Indian 
children?  Is  this  based  on  any  qualitative 
and  quantitative  data  to  measure  the  aca- 
demic progress  of  Indian  children  (apart 
from  the  Gould  report  and  the  McGraw-Hill 
test  scores)?  Please  explain. 

Answer  In  some  public  schools.  Indian 
students  academically  outperformed  their 
counterparts  in  BIA  schools,  as  evidenced 
by  the  1985  McGraw-HUl  study  of  Indian 
students  in  New  Mexico.  In  other  schools, 
the  BIA  students  outperform  their  counter- 
parts in  public  schools.  More  importantly. 
Improvements  in  Indian  education  are 
needed  in  every  system.  Differences  in  aca- 
demic performance,  however,  are  not  the 
main  justification  for  this  initiative.  We 
think  student's  tend  to  perform  better  when 
the  local  community  assumes  more  responsi- 
bility in  the  management  of  the  school. 

Question  5:  If  a  tribe  chose  to  enter  into 
an  education  contract  with  the  state,  it  obvi- 
ously changes  the  tribe's  relationship  with 
the  state  on  many  levels.  What  analysis,  if 
any.  has  been  done  to  look  at  the  possible 
implications,  such  as  applicabUity  with 
other  federal  stetutes,  land  title  and  trans- 
fer questions,  maintenance  and  construction 
of  facilities,  transportation  costs,  and  the 
like?  If  no  analysis  has  been  done,  will  the 
Bureau  conduct  such  an  analysis?  If  so. 
when  might  you  begin  and  complete  this 
analysis?  Will  the  tribes  and  the  states  be 
involved?  If  so.  how? 

I  have  read  that  the  BIA  wants  tribes  to 
contract  schools  or  enter  into  "cooperative 
agreements"  with  sUtes.  What  is  a  coopera- 
tive agreement? 

Answer:  We  are  aware  that  we  wiU  need  to 
review  many  items  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  Initiative.  Prior  to  entering  into 
a  contract  with  any  organization  other  than 
a  tribal  organization  under  Public  Law  93- 
638,  we  will  perform  the  necessary  analyses 
to  determine  the  entity  best  able  to  provide 
the  services.  This  activity  will  occur 
throughout  Fiscal  Year  1988.  A  cooperative 
agreement  is  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
school  is  operated  jointly  by  a  sUte  sduxd 


district,  tribes  and/or  the  BIA  under  specif- 
ic terms  which  are  mutually  agreed  upon. 
Shared  facilities,  programs,  persramel.  sup- 
port services  or  division  of  grades  are  gener- 
ally the  basis  for  such  an  agreement.  A  co- 
operative agreement  is  cost  effective  and 
creates  good  community  relations. 

Question  6:  In  a  letter  of  January  28  ad- 
dressed to  you  from  Alan  D.  Morgan.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
New  Mexico,  he  expressed  that  "the  propos- 
al was  conceived  without  benefit  of  discus- 
sion with  the  affected  entities,  including 
state  education  officials  from  New  Mexloo." 
He  further  stated,  'I  am  reluctant  to  take  a 
position  on  this  matter  unUl  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  tribes.  Governor 
Carruther,  and  other  state  agencies  have 
been  consulted  and  provided  full  informa- 
tion." CHearly,  the  states  will  need  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  details  and  costs  of  your  pro- 
posal. Other  than  a  state  forming  its  own 
task  force  to  study  the  matter  and  to  be  a  li- 
aison for  your  office,  as  New  Mexico  is  plan- 
ning to  do,  what  will  you  do  to  keep  a  state 
informed  and  involved?  Also,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's letter  states,  he  will  not  make  any  de- 
cision regarding  the  state  assuming  contract 
responsibility  until  both  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  New  Mexico  tribal  gov- 
ernments are  consulted  and  involved.  How 
will  you  assure  him  that  this  will  happen 
and  in  what  way  will  these  two  groups  be  in- 
volved to  address  his  concern? 

Answer  We  have  met  individually  and  in 
area  meetings  with  many  tribal  leaders 
across  the  county  to  discuss  the  various  BIA 
initiatives.  In  addition,  meetings  have  been 
held  with  state  leaders  to  explore  their  will- 
ingness to  be  an  alternative  delivery  system 
if  tribes  opt  not  to  contract.  The  points 
raised  in  those  meetings  have  become  a  part 
of  the  initiative.  As  mentioned  before,  we 
are  developing  a  consultation  program  that 
will  continue  to  seek  tribal  involvement.  We, 
of  course,  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to 
impose  on  states  or  others  the  obligation  to 
operate  BIA  schools.  The  remainder  of  FY 
1987  will  be  devoted  to  consulting  with 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations  in  order  to 
develop  a  detailed  tribal  plan  of  action  for 
this  initiative. 

Question  7:  There  is  a  better  than  fifty 
percent  chance  that  a  state  will  decline  to 
accept  Bureau  or  contract  schools  within 
their  system,  either  due  to  lack  of  funding, 
lack  of  adequate  facilities,  lack  of  staff,  or  a 
lack  of  any  definite  plan.  What  happens  at 
that  point?  Please  describe.  And  who  Is  then 
responsible  for  education  of  those  Indian 
children.  The  Bureau  or  the  tribes? 

Answer  In  all  instances,  the  Bureau  rec- 
ognizes that  it  has  an  obli^tlon  to  provide  a 
good  education  for  Indian  children  within 
its  responsibility.  One  option  may  be  for  the 
Bureau  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an 
independent  school  system.  If  this  Is  not 
possible  or  desirable,  the  Bureau  would  con- 
tinue to  fund  and  operate  the  schooL  The 
Bureau  would  ensure  that  an  education  pro- 
gram is  made  available  to  eligible  Indian 
students.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  tribe 
would  assume  an  integral  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  any  education  program  serving  its 
members. 

Question  8:  There  may  be  an  equally  good 
chance  that  the  tribe  will  decide  against 
transfer  of  BIA  schools  either  to  638  status 
or  to  the  public  schools.  In  that  case,  what 
is  the  Bureau's  position?  Will  this  option  for 
matntatning  the  Status  quo  be  available  to 
the  tribe?  Or  will  the  Bureau  unilaterally 
decide  for  the  tribe  what  will  be  the  educa- 
tional arrangement?  What  redress  is  provid- 
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•d  for  the  tribe  if  it  dtngrees  with  the 
Buraftu? 

Annrar  The  purpow  of  our  proposal  to 
oontnct  the  muiMenient  of  BIA  schools  is 
tiiig  local  control  of  a  school  is  essential  to 
the  creatioo  of  an  environment  that  fosters 
afa<lftTifa^  and  cultural  growth  among  Its  stu- 
dents. We  believe  this  growth  will  be  en- 
hanced if  wrtM*"*"  are  managed  by  local 
people  rather  than  far-removed  policymak- 
ers in  Washington.  D.C.  Public  Law  93-638. 
the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  and  Educa- 
tkm  Assistance  Act,  i^ves  Indian  tribes  and 
Indian  organisations  the  right  to  contract 
BIA  swices  and  thereby  bring  about  local 
oontroL  Under  the  initiative,  we  are  propos- 
ing that  management  of  BIA  schools  be 
transferred  to  local  tribal  governments.  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  schools  will  continue 
hut  management  would  move  from  the  na- 
tfaiai  level  to  the  local  level.  In  some  cases, 
tribes  may  dedde  not  to  contract  the  local 
BIA  schooL  The  BIA  would  seek  to  provide 
fw  the  education  services  by  the  best  means 
available.  This  could  involve  an  agreement 
with  the  sUte.  local  school  or  an  independ- 
ent school  system  or  other  entity  that 
might  be  appropriate.  Finally,  the  BIA 
would  encourage  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween BIA.  tribes  and  the  public  school 
system.  In  the  last  analysis,  if  the  tribe  will 
not  contract  to  operate  their  school— If  they 
insist  the  Bureau  must  provide  the  educa- 
ti(Hi  for  the  children,  then  it  Is  the  Bureau's 
obligation  to  provide  the  best  education  it 
can.  In  some  cases  the  best  may  be  a 
Bureau-operated  school.  The  Bureau  is  com- 
mitted to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Question  9:  What  is  the  time  frame  for 
your  proposal?  Do  you  have  a  date  by  which 
tribes  have  to  InitiaUy  respond  by?  Will  you 
please  describe  and  outline  the  steps  re- 
quired in  order  to  effect  a  transfer,  either  to 
the  state  or  to  the  tribe,  or  to  maintain  the 
status  quo?  If  you  are  unable  to  answer 
these  questions  with  any  specific  dates, 
what  are  your  general  target  dates?  May  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  general  time  line  that 
the  BIA  develops? 

Answer  Fiscal  Tear  1987  will  be  devoted 
to  consulting  with  Indian  tribes  and  organi- 
sations in  order  to  develop  a  detailed  tribal 
plan  of  action  for  this  initiative.  The 
Bureau  anticipates  that  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  whom  the  tribes  intend  to 
contract  would  be  contracted  by  the  school 
year  beginning  in  the  FUl  of  1989. 

Question  10:  My  fear  with  your  638  con- 
tracting option  is  that  tribes  are  having 
enough  difficulties  surviving  under  that 
process.  If  a  tribe  chose  to  undertake  a 
school  under  a  638  contract,  what  will  be 
the  indirect  cost  rate?  What  if  a  tribe  start- 
ed pursuant  to  a  638  contract,  but  was  then 
unable  to  continue?  How  would  the  BIA 
assist  the  tribe.  If  at  all?  Would  the  638  con- 
tract revert  back  to  the  Bureau,  and  if  so, 
how  and  under  what  arrangements  would 
the  Bureau  plan  to  continue  that  school? 

Answer  All  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  con- 
tracts receive  some  form  of  administrative 
support  This  rate,  of  course,  varies  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  The  Bureau  through  the 
Indian  Self-Determinatimi  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  has  the  authority  and  proce- 
dures to  reaasume  a  638  contract.  If  that 
were  to  occur,  the  Bureau  would  ensure 
Uiat  an  education  program  was  made  avaU- 
able  (See  25  CFR  Section  1 271.71  through 
1 271.77).  This  education  program  could  be 
operated  by  the  Bureau  or  through  another 
arrangemoit.  such  as  with  a  public  school 
district.  Each  case  would  have  to  be  re- 
viewed individually.  The  Bureau  would  pro- 


vide for  the  best  quality  education  program 
available. 

Question  11:  Tou  have  stated  your  overall 
proposal  is  prefaced  on  improving  Indian 
eduation.  How  will  the  Bureau  monitor  that 
this  is  being  achieved  by  schools  that  are 
638  or  state  contracted?  What  educational/ 
academic  standard  will  be  used?  If  the 
Bureau  has  no  standard,  then  it  is  a  stand- 
ard proposed  by  the  tribe  or  by  the  state? 
What  about  any  enforcement  of  that  stand- 
ard—whose responsibility  is  that? 

Answer  The  BIA  will  maintain  oversight 
over  all  programs  and  monitor  the  contracts 
for  compliance  In  accordance  with  applica- 
ble contracting  requirements.  In  consulta- 
tion with  tribes,  contracts  will  be  developed 
to  ensure  that  the  academic  and  cultural 
needs  of  Indian  children  are  met.  Through 
contract  monitoring,  strict  adherence  to  the 
negotiated  contract  will  be  enforced.  In  fact, 
the  BIA  will  retain  staff  In  the  field  to  mon- 
itor the  contracts. 

When  schools  are  not  properly  operated 
according  to  the  negotiated  contract,  the 
BIA  will  have  several  options  to  bring  con- 
tractors Into  line  with  the  defined  stand- 
ards. These  options  Include:  (1)  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  help  bring  the  con- 
tractor Into  compliance;  and  (2)  to  revoke 
the  contract  and  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  another  contractor. 

Presently,  Bureau-operated  schools  have 
elected  school  boards  that  usually  are  com- 
prised of  parents  and/or  community  mem- 
bers. The  school  board  provides  the  majori- 
ty of  local  involvement.  Nevertheless,  final 
decisions  on  policy  and  operations  in 
Btveau-operated  schools  can  be  appealed  to 
the  BIA's  central  office  in  Washington.  DC. 
If  a  tribe  decides  to  contract,  the  tribal 
council  Immediately  becomes  Involved, 
along  with  Its  education  committee  and  its 
education  staff.  The  tribe  must  stay  in- 
volved at  all  levels— both  at  the  council  level 
and  the  community  level— to  ensure  that 
the  contract  is  awarded  and  implemented. 
This  ownership  of  a  community  school  goes 
beyond  having  only  the  school  board  In- 
volved. A  contract  school  becomes  the  edu- 
cation focal  point  for  ensuring  local  input 
aiKl  control. 

Question  12:  All  the  Indian  tribes  in  New 
Mexico  have  gone  on  record  against  your 
proposal,  a  state  memorial  was  Introduced 
In  the  New  Mexico  legislature  against  It, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
expressed  its  reservations  about  It.  By  using 
the  budget  process  to  ptish  your  proposal,  it 
appears  you  have  alienated  all  significant 
parties.  In  order  to  bring  a  working  group 
together  to  work  toward  improving  Indian 
education,  would  you  welcome  a  Congres- 
sionally-authorized  task  force  to  study  the 
ways  of  improving  Indian  education?  Please 
explain.  If  not,  what  do  you  propose  as  an 
alternative?  Please  explain. 

Answer  The  aim  of  the  Bureau's  initia- 
tives Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Indian  edu- 
cation. We  welcome  the  Input  and  partlcipa- 
ton  from  Congressional  and  any  other 
sources  In  our  effort  to  move  toward  this 
goal.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  convene  a  Congresslonally  au- 
thorized task  force  In  order  to  study  ways  of 
Improving  Indian  education. 

We  are  meeting  with  tribal  government 
representatives,  tribal  organizations,  and  in- 
terested Individuals  to  discuss  not  only  the 
initiatives  but  also  ways  to  improve  the  Bu- 
reau's education  program.  This  effort  is  cur- 
rently under  way  and  wlU  continue  through- 
out the  summer.  In  addition,  we  are  con- 
tinuously reviewing  our  regular  and  supple- 


mental education  programs  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  delivery  system.  Through  our 
school  board  training  project,  we  provide 
school  board  members  the  opportunity  to 
receive  training  which  will  assist  the  move- 
ment of  schools  toward  quality  education 
programs.  The  Biveau  also  has  convened 
task  forces  and  work  groups  to  explore  aca- 
demic programs,  gifted  and  talented 
projects,  professional  development  pro- 
grams, and  other  administrative  concerns, 
such  as  personnnel,  funding,  and  procure- 
ment. The  Bureau  Is  continuously  searching 
for  ways  to  improve  its  education  system. 

Mr.  CHIIiBS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  over  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  objection  to  it.  I 
think  it  has  been  cleared  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  yet  to  clear  it  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  time  that  you  assimied  the  Chair, 
I  had  made  a  speech  regarding  an 
amendment  I  offered  which  is  pending 
at  the  desk  concerning  an  additional 
$100  million  being  authorized  in  this 
supplemental  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1  for  summer 
youth  emplojanent  in  which  I  had 
taken  that  $100  million  from  the 
World  Bank  funds  in  connection  with 
a  severance  pay  at  $200,000  a  head  for 
390  World  Bank  employees.  I  was 
going  to  give  $1,000  to  kids  that  are 
starving  and  want  Jobs  and  take 
$200,000  a  head  away  from  390  World 
Bank  people. 

An  objection  was  made  by  the  man- 
agers originally  that  my  language  was 
unacceptable  in  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  amended  a  section  amended 
on  a  prior  occasion.  I  now  understand 
that,  while  that  would  be  technically 
correct  and  we  will  agree  it  is  tectini- 
cally  correct,  the  probabilities  are  that 
in  a  moment  that  the  managers  will 
withdraw  that  objection  so  that  we 
can  go  to  the  fundamental  issue  on  my 
amendment  without  redrafting  the 
amendment  which  would  cause  a  lot  of 
time  to  be  expended  and  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  very  convoluted 
amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  language. 

I  believe  as  soon  as  the  distinguished 
manager  on  our  side  returns,  Mr. 
President,  my  friend,  the  ranking 
manager,  having  already  given  his  ap- 
proval, that  we  can  proceed  on  the 
merits.  I  see  the  distinguished  manag- 
er appearing  now.  Should  that  be  the 
case,  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief 
remarks  before  another  objection  is 
raised.  Mr.  President. 


Do  I  have  the  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  any  objection  on  the  language 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  very  much  my 
friend,  the  manager  on  our  side,  and 
the  ranking  manager.  I  understand 
the  objection  on  the  amendment's  lan- 
guage has  been  now  withdrawn. 

May  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
for  imanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  had  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  and  understood  it  was 
granted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  unclear  as  to  exactly  what  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
understand  it  is  agreed  by  the  manag- 
ers that  the  amendment  is  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  Chair  would  like  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  we  are  now  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
That  is  the  pending  amendment  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  which  is  being  discussed  at 
this  time,  and  revert  to  my  amend- 
ment previously  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  my  understanding  was— so 
that  we  are  clear— that  the  point  of 
order  was  going  to  be  waived  or  the 
Senator  was  going  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment  be  in 
order,  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
which  amends  part  of  the  text  that 
has  already  been  amended,  which 
would,  therefore,  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  that  his  amendment  would 
be  in  order  for  that.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  asking  that  it  be  in  order  on  the 
budget  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  friend  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Because  that  is  the 
point.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
unanimous  consent  does  not  include 
that.  I  think  we  were  in  agreement  I 
would  make  that  point  when  his  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say,  that  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  when  the  amend- 
ment fell  on  a  technical  point,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  14  minutes 
33  seconds  remaining.  The  manager 
had  29  minutes  19  seconds  remaining. 

Is  there  objection  now  to  that 
amendment  being  considered?  Is  there 


objection  now  to  that  amendment 
being  in  order  at  this  time? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  very  briefly  now  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand  the 
amendment  is  in  order.  The  distin- 
guished manager  will  proceed  at  some 
point  in  time,  Mr.  President,  to  raise  a 
further  objection  to  this  amendment 
on  budgetary  grounds.  At  that  time,  I 
imderstand,  and  he  may  want  to  ex- 
press a  different  view,  the  objection 
will  be  that  while  I  am  taking  $100 
million  from  the  World  Bank  at 
$200,000  per  head  for  390  employees 
for  severance  pay  and  giving  it  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  America,  that  it 
is  the  position  of  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  or  somebody,  that  from  an 
outlay  standpoint,  the  outlays  would 
not  take  place  for  the  World  Bank  in 
the  same  years  as  the  outlays  would 
take  place  for  the  disadvantaged 
summer  youth. 

I  think  that  is  an  oversimplification 
of  what  my  friend  the  manager  will 
suggest  at  that  time  when  the  oppo- 
nents are  heard. 

First,  may  I  say  that  Senator  Heihz 
of  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  join  me 
as  a  cosponsor,  along  with  Senator 
Metzenbaum  of  Ohio.  Senator  Ruegle 
of  Michigan  and  my  friend  Senator 
BiHGAMAif  of  New  Mexico  would  like  to 
join  as  cosponsors.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
this  is  somewhat  complicated;  the 
whole  budgetary  process  is.  But  I  want 
to  make  it  this  simple  for  everybody  so 
that  they  ultimately  understand  it: 
Sometime,  if  not  in  this  next  year,  in 
the  next  out  year,  but  sometime  soon, 
under  this  supplemental,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill,  we  will  authorize  the 
payment  of  $200,000  per  head  for 
World  Bank  employees  in  severance 
pay,  bankers  that  have  big  jobs,  a  lot 
of  them  driven  aroimd  in  limousines, 
with  superpensions.  Sometime,  maybe 
under  the  gobbledygook  of  the  budget 
process,  and  it  is  gobbledygook,  some- 
time we  are  going  to  give  $200,000  per 
head  to  banker-tjrpe  people  who  do 
not  need  the  dough.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  deny  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kids  in  this  country  who 
are  disadvantaged  simimer  jobs,  8.000 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in 
my  State. 

I  just  want  that  understood. 

You  can  cut  this  baloney  any  way 
you  want.  Somebody  we  do  not  known, 
some  obscure  person  never  elected  to 
public  office  with  a  green  eyeshade 
somewhere,  is  saying  that  for  some 
reason  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  cop 
out   this   $200,000   apiece   for  World 


Bank  employees  who  are  bankers 
making  all  kinds  of  money  and  deny 
summer  Jobs  to  kids  of  America. 

This  is  crazy. 

This  year,  we  are  qjending  $700  mil- 
lion for  these  summer  kids.  The  year 
after  next  we  are  again  spending  $700 
and  some  million  for  kids.  But  for  this 
year,  and  I  do  not  know  who  figured 
this  out,  we  are  spending  $100  mnUon 
less  for  those  same  summer  kids. 
Why?  It  is  not  because  those  jobs  are 
not  needed,  Mr.  President.  Tou  can  see 
them  standing  on  every  street  comer 
in  America  wanting  Jobs.  No  matter 
how  you  do  it,  no  matter  how  much 
you  talk  about  authorization  and 
budget  outlay,  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  this,  and  everybody  in  America 
knows  it  is  so,  those  World  Bank 
people  are  going  to  get  200  grand  cash 
for  nothing,  and  all  these  kids  want  to 
do  is  work. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  I  am  going  to  need 
60  votes  on  this.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  goofy  process  involved, 
and  because  some  person  someplace 
with  a  green  eyeshade  on  his  brow  said 
something.  I  understand  all  that. 
Those  kids'  bellies  are  going  to  be  as 
empty,  and  those  World  Bank  employ- 
ees are  going  to  be  as  fat.  Tou  under- 
stand, Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you. 
Tou  have  a  hungry  day  or  two  in  your 
life,  I  will  bet. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  it  takes  60  votes 
to  take  $200,000  from  World  Bank 
people  and  put  a  little  food  in  the  bel- 
lies of  hungry  kids.  I  hope  I  can  get  60 
votes  on  that.  Sometime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  it  is  all  over,  I  hope  I  find 
the  guy  with  the  eyeshade  that  makes 
these  rulings  that  gives  $200,000  to  the 
rich  and  takes  summer  Jobs  from 
hungry  kids. 

In  the  meantime,  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  everybody  who 
wants  to  give  $200,000  to  World  Bank 
employees  vote  no;  anybody  who 
wants  to  give  a  little  food  to  hungry 
kids,  vote  aye  later  on  this  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  thank 
my  friends,  the  managers,  for  waiving 
another  technical  objection  that  did 
not  mean  much  either,  so  that  we  can 
eventually  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  these  kids  get  Jobs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  they  get  the  Jobs  this  year, 
the  year  after  this  they  will  get  a  Job, 
but  for  some  crazy  reason  I  do  not  im- 
derstand, when  they  vote  on  this  bill 
they  take  them  out  of  the  jobs  for  this 
coming  summer,  8,000  in  Chicago, 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  America. 
They  would  certainly  thank  everybody 
if  they  take  the  money  away  from  the 
rich  bankers  and  give  it  to  the  poor 
kids.  I  want  to  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  unless 
there  are  some  kind  of  objections  on 
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the  other  aide.  That  will  save  us  some 
ttme.  _ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
ytelds  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
Hiw  nms  equally  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  f?»nT.«W-  If  the  Senator  from  II- 
lluds  Is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time.  I  think  we  will  yield  back  our 

Ifr.  DIXON.  If  there  is  no  further 
^Hg^^iifirtK  at  any  time.  Mr.  President- 
do  I  understand  there  will  be  future 
discassion.  a  brief  discussion,  at  the 
time  the  amendments  are  voted  on 
later  this  evening?  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  process  is. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  time  set  aside.  There  wHl  Just  be 
autranatic  votes  beginning  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friends,  the  manager 
^imI  the  ranking  manager  for  their  co- 
operation and  consideration  of  my  re- 
quest. They  have  been  very  kind.  I  do, 
Mr.  President,  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  want  to  make  Just 
one  remaric  Have  I  any  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
managers  of  the  bill  have  28  minutes  9 
seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2  or  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  the 
general  reservation  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expressed  concerning  the 
subject  matter  of  his  amendment.  I 
certainly  empathise  fully  and  am  very 
supportive  of  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  and  the  program  that  it 
represents.  But  I  would  only  have  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
his  amendment  is  an  example  of  pre- 
cisely mhaX  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amouknent  to  the  Budget  Act 
developed.  It  creates  this  situation. 

We  have  not.  in  the  appropriations 
process,  created  obstacles  nor  have  we 
attempted  to  frustrate  Senators  from 
offering  amendments  to  be  decided  on 
their  merit  and  argued  and  debated 
out  on  their  merit.  But  I  would  have 
to  remind  the  Senators  after  the  many 
years  we  did  fimction  here  on  the 
Senate  side  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess against  budget  authority.  Now  as  a 
consequence  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Budget  Act,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, we  are  having  to  measure  every 
amendment  against  the  measiuement 
of  budget  outlay. 

Mr.  DIXON.  WOl  my  friend  yield, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Te«  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Just  for 
the  edification  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, who  probably  wonder  how  this 
place  could  be  so  fouled  up.  I  ask  my 
friend  a  question.  He  is  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priaticms  Committee,  whom  the  rest  of 
us  have  great  respect  for.  If  I  under- 
stand this  correctly,  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  begliming  October  1,  my  amend- 
ment providing  an  additional  $400  mil- 


lion for  summer  youth,  Idds  who  need 
Jobs,  would  be  a  budget  outlay  for  that 
year  but  in  fact,  the  $200,000  apiece 
for  the  fat  cats  of  the  World  Bank 
may  not  be  spent  as  an  outlay  next 
year.  Is  that  what  the  green  eyeshade 
man  says? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  understand  it 
correctly,  it  will  add  to  the  outlay  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1987.  This  is  a 
supplemental  to  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  also  add  that  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  we  are,  at  this  present  time,  over 
$13  billion  in  excess  of  the  cap  estab- 
lished when  we  set  the  continuing  res- 
olution into  operation  last  fall. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  I  do  un- 
derstand that  part,  is  are  those  who 
are  raising  this  objection— I  under- 
stand the  difficulty  the  managers 
have.  I  hope  the  Senator  understands 
that  I  am  sympathetic.  The  problem  is 
as  much  his  as  mine  or  anybody  else's. 
So  I  am  not  railing  at  him  and  I  hope 
he  understands  that. 

But  he  is  saying  while  the  outiay 
will  take  place  in  this  year  for  the 
kids,  it  will  take  place  next  year  for 
the  fat  cats.  The  money  is  still  going 
to  get  spent.  America  should  under- 
stand that.  The  fat  cats  will  still  spend 
it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  still  do  not  in  any 
way  differ  with  the  Senator  on  his  ob- 
servation of  the  importance  of  this 
program,  our  simuner  youth  program, 
and  the  inadequate  fimding  of  that 
program  as  we  may  measure  it  against 
the  need.  I  am  merely  commenting 
that  we  are  now  in  a  constraint, 
through  the  amendment  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  adopted  some 
time  back. 

As  a  consequence,  let  the  Senator 
also  be  aware  that  the  whole  supple- 
mental bill  is  vulnerable  to  the  same 
point  of  order,  because  we  did  not 
have  the  offsets  to  offset  the  outlays 
that  we  have  represented  in  this  bill. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  tried  a  vote 
on  a  budget  waiver  to  bring  ttiis  bill  to 
the  floor  and  that  failed.  We  are  now 
in  that  situation  where  the  bill  is 
before  us,  vxilnerable  as  it  is.  At  any 
point  in  time,  any  Senator  could  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  this  entire 
supplemental.  But  also,  until  that  is 
raised,  any  amendment  is  vulnerable 
as  well. 

We  are  hoping  that  we  do  not  make 
a  number  of  amendments  that  will 
then  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
entire  bill.  I  Just  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  if  we  can  put  this  bill 
through  pretty  much  as  it  is,  there 
will  not  he  a  point  of  order  raised 
against  the  entire  bUl,  hopefully,  and 
the  White  House  has  already  indicated 
the  President  will  sign  this  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished ranldng  manager  if  my 
amendment  fails,  that  $200,000  to 
those  390  World  Bank  employees,  who 


do  not  need  it— and  I  think  most 
Americans  wiU  agree  with  that— is  still 
in  this  bill.  I  think  at  some  point  in 
time  later  on.  we  ought  to  talk  about 
that.  Because  if  we  make  the  case  to 
America  that  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing  around  here,  I  can  think  of  a  lot 
of  niinoisans  who  are  going  to  ask 
why  we  are  giving  300  people,  none  of 
whom  I  know,  $200,000  each. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct  in  this  fact  that  he  could 
add  an  amendment  to  strike  anything 
in  this  bill  as  well  as  add  anything.  For 
that  matter,  the  Senator  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike,  so  any  part  of 
this  bill  is  open  to  any  amendment 
either  by  deleting  or  by  adding.  He  can 
raise  that  point  for  discussion  at  any 
time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished manager  this:  I  thought  we 
were  on  a  unanimous-consent  list,  of 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  was 
one,  a  list  of  amendments  on  the 
unanimous-consent  list. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
to  me  when  we  dispose  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent list,  there  will  still  be 
further  opportimities  to  amend  this 
bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  want  to  say  if  I  am  defeated,  I 
shaU  weep  for  the  hungry  Icids  of 
America  who  are  hurt  by  the  proce- 
dure, but  I  shall  still  come  back  to  the 
$200,000  apiece  from  the  390  people. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
not  yielded  any  of  his  rights  by  offer- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  manager.  I 
do  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  under  section  311  of 
the  Budget  Act  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  has  been  raised.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  make  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
this  budget  waiver  be  stacked  with  the 


votes  to  begin  at  5  o'clock  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  leadership,  not  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  be 
postponed  and  stacked  with  the  other 
votes  to  occur  beginning  at  5  p.m.? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUHDMEMT  IIO.  331 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bimgaman]. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  before  we  con- 
clude debate  on  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  that  my  colleague  [Blr.  Do- 
laonci]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  If  not,  the  question 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  221)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDIOENT  NO.  318 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzxnbaxtm].  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  make  inquiry  of  the  Chair,  has 
the  Chair  been  informed  on  the 
matter  of  the  Budget  Committee's  de- 
termination on  the  outlay  impact  of 
this  amendment?  That  is  why  it  was 
set  aside  originally.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  outlays,  in  violation  of 
Section  3 1. 1 

Mr.  HA'TFIELD.  May  I  inquire  fur- 
ther, as  I  understand  the  description 
of  this  impact  by  the  Chair,  the 
amendment  then  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  Just  been 
advised  by  staff  that  Senator  Mxrz- 
EHBAHM's  staff  is  working  with  CBO 
and  would  Uke  the  matter  to  be  set 
aside  for  a  short  period  of  time  so  we 
can  see  if  that  ruling  is  final  or  if  we 
can  renegotiate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection.  The  Chair 
put  the  question  to  us  on  the  matter 
of  the  MetEenbaum  amendment  with- 
out the  information  having  been  made 
available  at  least  to  the  minority  side. 


I  would  not  want  to  foreclose  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  reaching  some 
kind  of  accommodation  with  the 
Budget  Committee  on  the  scoring  of 
his  amendment.  Also,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  I  would  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  should  be  on  the  floor 
in  order  to  make  a  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  be- 
cause that  would  be  his  right.  I  am  not 
in  any  way  attempting  to  foreclose 
anyone's  right.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  had  received  infor- 
mation and,  therefore,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
METOERBAniil  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
for  consideration  of  other  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amend- 
ment that  I  have  be  in  order  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNSlIZirr  NO.  333 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  fiscal  year  1987 

supplemental      appropriations      bill      to 

impose  a  moratorium  on  the  approval  and 

issuance  of  oil  shale  patents) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxl- 
CRKR]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wirth  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  222.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  oil  shale  mining  claim  located  pursu- 
ant to  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  Sec.  22,  et  seq.,  17  SUt. 
91)  shall  be  eligible  for  patent,  nor  shall  any 
oil  shale  patent  be  issued,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision,  until  Congress 
directs  otherwise.  This  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  Patent  Application  Serial  Nos.  C- 
012327  and  C-016671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  issuance  of  any  pat- 
ents except  the  two  identified  on  out- 
standing oil  shale  claims  on  Federal 
lands. 

These  are  some  oil  shale  claims  that 
cover  approximately  270,000  acres  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  reason  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary is  simply  this:  The  Department  of 


the  Interior  had  a  self-imposed  mora- 
torium which  ends  on  June  1.  1987. 
After  that  time.  Interior  plans  onoe 
again  to  begin  processing  oil  shale  pat- 
ents. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  is  very  imwise  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  this 
amendment  will  stop  their  actions 
imtU  Congress  acts  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  explain  what  this  is  all 
about.  In  1872  the  mining  law  was 
adopted  by  Congress  and  it  said  if  you 
can  locate  a  valuable  mineral  you  can 
file  a  claim,  anybody,  any  citizen,  and 
if  you  show  tliat  you  have  done  some 
work  to  get  at  that  valuable  mineral  to 
produce  it,  then  you  can  eventually 
get  full  title  to  the  land.  How  much 
land?  Generally  speaking,  under  the 
1872  mining  law,  that  was  about  20 
acres  of  land  per  claim  and  if  you  did 
the  necessary  work  each  year  for  a 
series  of  years,  generally  about  5,  6, 10, 
sometimes  it  stretched  out  to  15  or  20 
years,  to  get  at  that  valuable  mineral, 
and  then  if  you  could  demonstrate 
that  you  could  produce  that  valuable 
mineral  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
you  receive  full  titie  to  the  land  on  the 
oil  shale. 

In  1872,  nobody  thought  that  there 
was  any  value  to  oil  shale  lands,  but  a 
few  years  later  prior  to  1900,  some 
people  got  the  idea  you  could  extract 
oil  out  of  oil  shale  and,  therefore,  let 
them  claim  it.  There  were  thousands 
of  claims  made  out  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah,  by  people  who  said 
they  wanted  to  develop  oU  shale  land 
and  they  were  going  to  produce  a  valu- 
able mineral— oil. 

Nothing  happened,  even  though 
there  were  thousands  of  claims  until 
over  a  period  of  time  somebody  else 
bought  up  those  claims  from  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  who  initiated  a  specific 
oil  shale  claim. 

In  1920  Congress  did  the  right  thing 
and  said  well,  oU  and  gas  is  different, 
it  is  a  very  valuable  mineral,  but 
rather  than  having  a  claim  undo*  the 
1872  Mining  Act  the  lands  that  people 
wanted  to  explore  and  develop  oil  and 
gas  from  would  not  be  subject  to  that 
act,  the  1872  act,  but  would  be  subject 
to  this  new  law,  and  you  would  not  get 
title  to  the  land.  All  you  would  get  is 
the  right  to  explore  and  develop  and 
the  land  itself  would  remain  imder 
title  to  the  United  States;  in  other 
words,  it  is  still  part  of  the  public 
domain  and  we  all  as  citizens  own  it. 

The  1920  act,  however,  did  not  go 
back  to  these  old  oil  shale  claims  and 
say.  well,  your  claim  is  no  longer  any 
good  under  the  1872  act.  It  Just  left 
that  point  open.  Perhi^w  that  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Congress  in 
1920  and  since  then  because  what  hap- 
pened to  those  thousands  of  oil  shale 
claims  filed  by  individuals  from  across 
the  coimtry  who  thought  they  might 
develop  something  worthwhile,  they 
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vflling  to  take  some  risk  and 
make  aome  effort*  to  develop  it.  Those 
elalms  were  bou^t  up  by  oil  compa- 
ntaa.  They  bought  them  up  and  found 
the  IndlTlduals  and  they  sakl.  "Are 
you  wOling  to  sell  your  oQ  shale 
dalm?"  And  the  typical  individual 
said.  "well,  it  has  no  value:  let  us  see 
where  that  pver  is." 

So  they  were  bought  up  for  little  or 
nothing.  Some  of  them  might  have 
had  some  value  iMid  for  by  an  oil  com- 
pany. 

The  oU  compsnies  have  in  these  oil 
shale  dainu  then  approached  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  said.  "We 
want  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  so 
that  we  can  have  title  to  the  land:  in 
other  words,  the  patent  to  the  land." 

It  was  litigated  for  years.  50  years,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  And  the  Judge  out  in 
Colorado  said.  "Well,  they  have  some 
H^iw  there  and  maybe  they  are 
right,"  and  issued  a  finding  that  sever- 
al of  these  companies  were  right  and 
perhaps  they  had  done  everything 
that  was  necessary  and  therefore  they 
should  have  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  Jadidary  and  to  this  particular 
Federal  Judge  who  made  this  finding, 
but  to  put  it  bluntly,  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  finding  at  all.  I  think  his 
ruling  was  wrong.  I  believe  as  thou- 
sands of  other  peoirie  in  this  country 
believe  who  have  been  following  this 
tortuous  series  of  cases  that  were 
brought  during  the  past  50  years,  like 
thop^"^  of  other  i>eople  who  have 
examined  them.  I  believe  that  this 
land  ought  to  remain  property  of  the 
UJB.  Oovemment  and  that,  if  oil  shale 
is  going  to  be  developed,  it  has  to  be 
developed  on  terms  and  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Interior  Department 
now. 

The  solicitor  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment decided  on  his  own  that  he 
would  not  appeal  this  case  to  take  it 
up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Su- 
preme Court  if  necessary:  he  would 
Just  let  it  go  and  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  go  ahead  and  issue  the 
patents,  that  is.  give  title  to  the  land 
on  the  basis  and  the  criteria  that  have 
been  established  by  these  oU  compa- 
nies. 

What  would  the  oil  companies  pay? 
Well,  there  Is  the  rub.  They  paid  $2.50 
an  acre— $2.50  an  acre.  Now,  admitted- 
ly, that  is  not  a  fair  price  for  this  land, 
but  that  is  what  the  1872  liiining  Act 
and  any  amendments  thereto  left  it 
at— $2.50  an  acre. 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or decided  some  6  months  ago  to 
impose  a  6-month  moratorlimi  on  any 
further  consideration  of  granting  title 
to  the  ofl  companies  for  this  land,  it 
did  so  to  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
look  at  it  and  see  whether  they 
wanted  to  pass  new  legislation.  I  sus- 
pect that  perhaps  6  months  was  not 
long  enough,  because  the  subcommit- 
tee that  would  consider  this  matter  I 
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now  chair.  And  while  I  have  every  in- 
tention, and  have  so  notified  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  anybody 
else  that  requested  it.  to  Indeed  open 
hearings  this  sunmier  on  this  point, 
perh^W  I  could  be  accused  of  being 
dilatory. 

Well,  I  think  maybe  there  is  some 
credibility  to  that,  because,  frankly.  I 
believe  we  should  have  set  up  the 
hearings  for  sometime  this  spring.  So  I 
plead  guilty  to  being  slow.  But  the 
hearing  will  be  this  summer  and  out  of 
it  I  expect  legislation  to  be  developed 
to  handle  this  problem. 

What  I  would  seek  in  that  legislation 
would  be  to  establish  a  system  where- 
by the  1872  mining  law  would  be  lived 
up  to.  Because  there  is  an  obvious  fea- 
ture, an  obvious  part  of  the  1872 
minhig  law  that  really  has  not  been 
met  in  this  instance,  and  that  is  the 
requirement  under  that  old  law  that 
you  have  located  a  valuable  mineral. 
Oil  is  valuable.  But  the  second  part  of 
it  is  that  you  can  demonstrate  that 
you  are  going  to  produce  that  valuable 
mineral  to  be  used  by  the  public  in  the 
public's  Interest.  And  that  is  a  part 
that  has  not  been  met.  No  one  has 
demonstrated  that  this  valuable  min- 
eral, oil,  will  be  produced  out  of  oil 
shale  to  be  available  for  the  public 
good:  in  other  words,  be  on  the 
market. 

If  we  could  do  that,  imder  the  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  I  think 
there  would  be  some  merit  into  going 
ahead  and  saying  to  these  oil  compa- 
nies: "Boy,  that  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. Produce  some  more  oil." 

There  are  some  pilot  plans  that  have 
been  attempting  to  do  this  and  they 
can  successfully  extract  oil  from  oil 
shale.  The  problem  is  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  I  am  not  sure  what  it  costs  be- 
cause figures  vary,  but  I  suspect  that 
it  costs  more  than  $100  a  barrel  to 
produce  oU  out  of  oil  shale.  Well,  that 
is  not  marketable.  That  is  not  mer- 
chantable. 

On  that  point,  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  solicitor  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  said  that  the  1872  Mining 
Act  seemed  to  have  been  complied 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  Federal  Judge's  interpre- 
tation of  the  act  that  says  go  ahead 
and  Issues  the  patent  or  title  to  the 
land  to  these  oil  companies  because 
they  have  complied  with  the  law.  I  do 
not  think  that  case  has  been  made  at 
aU. 

There  is  one  other  point.  Not  only 
must  they  produce  the  oil  from  the 
shale  but,  under  subsequent  law  that 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  must 
be  complied  with,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  demonstrate  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  the  oil  shale  refuse 
that  is  left  over.  What  happens  to 
that?  Is  it  Just  going  to  be  piled  up  in 
huge  piles  bigger  than  this  Chamber? 
Have  they  got  some  useful  ptuiTOse  for 


yet. 

So.  on  those  two  points,  I  believe  we 
do  need  some  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
iU>propriate  that  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, and  in  particular  the  subcommit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  and  Chair,  should 
address  that  problem.  And  so  I  ap- 
proach my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  with  some  trepidation  on  this 
amendment,  because  it  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  facts  are  that  we 
ought  to  be  taking  care  of  this  in  the 
appropriate  committee  as  an  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  to  develop  the  solu- 
tion there  rather  than  coming  to  the 
floor  on  an  appropriation  bill  and  say. 
"Well,  nothing  is  going  to  be  done 
until  Congress  acts." 

Having  admitted  all  of  that,  I  can 
tell  you  Mr.  President,  that  the  best 
solution  we  have  at  this  moment  is 
Just  to  adopt  this  amendment  and  to 
hold  it  in  abeyance  until  we  have 
acted  properly  on  it. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  looking  at  this,  because  of  the 
public  policy  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  it  is  public  land  that  be- 
longs to  all  of  us  in  this  land  and  we 
want  to  treat  it  right  and  to  do  the 
proper  thing  with  it. 

And  the  two  points  that  I  men- 
tioned—I do  not  believe  the  oil  compa- 
nies can  comply  with  the  1872  act- 
that  is,  have  they  done  the  proper 
amoimt  of  work,  which  is  doubtful,  to 
comply  with  the  act,  and,  second,  have 
they  demonstrated  that  they  can 
produce  this  valuable  mineral— that  is, 
oU— and  make  it  commercially  avail- 
able for  the  public  good  of  all  of  us 
here  in  this  country?  They  have  not  so 
far  because  the  cost  is  so  great  that 
nothing  looks  practical. 

The  third  point,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  1872  act,  has  to  do  with 
subsequent  laws  that  we  have  enacted 
and  put  into  our  laws;  and  that  is, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of 
this  land  that  you  have  disturbed? 
After  you  have  worked  through  the 
shale,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
refuse:  that  is,  the  land  itself?  That 
has  to  be  clearly  demonstrated,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  Montana.  There  are  a  couple  of 
good  reasons  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  enacted.  Those  reasons 
are  both  procedural  and  substantive. 

Procedurally,  beyond  any  doubt  and 
beyond  any  question,  this  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  act.  And  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  statement  in  the  Dear  Col- 
league letter  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  it  is  legislative  action 
that  must  be  taken.  It  was  the  letter 


that  Senator  Mslcbkr  and  Senator 
WntTH  wrote  on  the  26th  of  May. 

But.  further,  the  amendment  places 
an  indefinite  moratorium  on  any  fur- 
ther activity  with  respect  to  impatent- 
ed  oil  shale  claims.  Including  the  eight 
pending  patent  applications.  This  mor- 
atorium would  last  forever,  or  until  or 
unless  Congress  were  to  subsequently 
enact  some  imspecif  led  legislation  and 
some  imspecified  criteria.  There  is  no 
reason  why  people  who  hold  legiti- 
mate claims  should  have  to  be  pim- 
ished  by  the  Senator  from  Montana's 
amendment. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  Jiuisdlctlon.  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  serves,  and  its  sub- 
committee of  specific  Jurisdiction, 
which  the  Senator  chairs. 

He  rightly  said,  as  well,  that  he 
could  be  charged  as  being  dilatory  for 
not  having  held  a  hearing  on  his  own 
legislation,  which  was  introduced  early 
this  year,  in  February.  It  is  not  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time.  Clearly,  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  hold  such  a  hearing. 

In  fact,  that  subcommittee  already 
has  that  legislation  pending  before  it, 
the  same  legislation  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  No  action  has 
occurred  on  that  legislation.  There  is 
no  need,  no  imminent,  ponderous,  na- 
tional threat  which  would  require  re- 
sorting to  a  floor  amendment  not  dis- 
cussed or  considered  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

There  simply  is  no  catastrophe  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  to  Justify  this  extraor- 
dinary avoidance  of  the  authorizing 
committee. 

Stripped  to  its  essential,  this  amend- 
ment would  place  an  indefinite  mora- 
toriiun  on  all  oil  shale  claims  until  the 
Senator  from  Montana  decides  to  con- 
sider legislation  in  the  subcoromittee 
which  he  chairs. 

Would  we  all  not  like  to  be  able  to 
take  on  the  law  with  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  momentary  disagreement? 
This  is  not  the  way  the  process  has 
worked  traditionally  su-ound  here  and 
ought  not  to  be  the  way  the  process 
begins  to  operate  aroimd  here. 

This  is  not  the  situation  where  a 
Senator  has  come  to  the  floor  on  a 
matter  of  overriding  concern  because 
the  supplemental  is  the  only  vehicle 
open  to  him.  This  is  not  a  situation 
where  a  Senator  has  been  denied  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  he  be- 
lieves is  critical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

If  any  consideration  has  been 
denied,  it  has  been  denied  the  Senator 
from  Montana  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
accomplish  Just  the  reverse.  It  would 
allow  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
block  any.  and  I  would  repeat  any,  leg- 


islation to  undo  the  moratorium 
unless  he  were  satisfied  with  it.  He 
would  be  in  a  position  to  object  that 
the  process  was  being  ignored,  that 
there  had  been  no  hearings,  that  the 
proper  subcommittee,  much  less  com- 
mittee, had  been  ignored. 

It  is  a  very  artful  position  into  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  seeks  to 
insert  himself. 

The  substantive  concerns  are  equally 
as  great,  which  may  explain  the  resort 
to  offering  this  amendment  here.  De- 
spite all  the  dire  predictions  we  heard 
last  year  when  the  Tosco  settlement 
was  reached,  there  has  been  no  rush 
to  patent.  There  are  only  eight  patent 
applications  pending.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  nimiber— eight.  Of 
those  eight,  only  four  have  gone  to 
final  certificate  and  are  likely  to  have 
patents  issued  in  the  near  future.  If 
this  still  sounds  like  a  massive  give- 
away, let  us  focus  on  one  of  those 
claims,  that  of  Frank  Wineger.  This 
application  has  now  been  in  the  proc- 
ess for  30  years. 

Is  it  not  as  though  Judgment  ever 
has  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  rushed 
into. 

Tou  may  ask,  why  is  an  administra- 
tion so  bent  on  wholesale  giveaways 
taking  so  long?  Why,  you  may  ask,  is 
the  crisis  suddently  here?  The  answer 
is  that  this  claim  was  challenged,  and 
challenged,  and  challenged.  This  claim 
even  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
long  last,  with  a  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Wineger  will  get  his  patent. 
Why  does  Mr.  Wineger  not  have  his 
patent  now,  you  may  ask?  Well  the 
Department  has  had  a  self-imposed 
moratorium  in  place  while  they  inves- 
tigate how  to  desa  with  aU  the  unpa- 
tented claims.  Incidentally,  all  the 
other  claims  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  Mr.  Wineger  now 
have  their  patents,  not  through  any 
largesse  from  the  Department,  but  be- 
cause the  applicants  had  to  resort  to 
mandamus.  Can  you  imagine  the  scene 
up  here  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
decided  on  a  self-imposed  moratorium 
on  paying  claims  it  lost,  or  if  EPA  de- 
cided to  initiate  a  self-imposed  morato- 
rium on  enforcement  actions?  This 
amendment  would  put  Mr.  Wineger 
into  yet  another  limbo. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  kind  of  Justice 
our  country  has  been  famous  for  and 
rightly  prides  itself  in  the  year  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  Constitution. 

There  is  a  simple  element  of  fairness 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  its  Government  and  this  amend- 
ment violates  that  element.  Once  to 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  enough. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

BCr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 


As  my  friend  knows,  we  have  ex- 
empted two  patents  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  said  they  thought 
were  meritorious.  Is  he  suggesting  per- 
haps the  third  one,  which  I  believe  in- 
volved 320  acres,  the  Wineger  patent, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  morato- 
rium? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  my 
answer  to  that  question  is  absolutely 
not.  Mr.  Winger  has  been  30  years 
seeking  this  patent  and  has  gone  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  paid 
his  legal  bills,  and  is  now  entitled  to  it. 
Three  hundred  twenty  acres  seems 
scarcely  likely  to  bankrupt  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A  second  of  the  pending  applications 
also  demonstrates  why  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  approved.  The  De- 
partment is  challenging  one  claim  on 
the  basis  of  res  Judicata.  This  claim 
had  previously  been  disallowed  and 
there  is  now  an  attempt  to  resurrect  it 
based  on  the  latest  court  decisions. 
The  Department  has  challenged  that 
attempt.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
either  side,  this  amendment  would 
halt  the  Department's  efforts.  This 
does  not  soimd  to  me  like  a  depart- 
ment bent  on  trying  to  give  away  the 
public  lands,  but  it  would  be  interest- 
ing if  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
were  to  prevent  the  Department  that 
we  now  seek  to  restrain  from  challeng- 
ing the  claim  and  allowing  it  to  be  res- 
urrected through  default. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  the  administration 
seelLing  to  give  away  the  public  lands. 
There  simply  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  hysteria.  There  is  no  rush  to 
patent.  There  has  been  no  flood  of  ap- 
plications. There  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
totally  illegitimate  self-imposed  mori- 
torium  which  has  only  served  to  frus- 
trate an  applicant  who  won  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  moritorium  appar- 
tently  did  not  apply  to  challenges  to 
applications.  The  record  of  the  admin- 
istration, in  fact,  has  been  to  process 
applications  in  exacting  detail. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no 
reason  for  this  amendment,  procedur- 
ally, it  is  the  worst  form  of  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  I  say  again 
there  is  no  emergency.  I  say  again 
there  is  no  imminent  threat  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  say  again,  there  is  not 
even  the  situation  of  the  sponsor 
being  frozen  out  from  having  his  con- 
cern dealt  with  in  the  proper  commit- 
tee. Substantively,  the  amendment 
would  invest  the  sponsor  with  a  per- 
sonal veto  over  the  operation  of  law.  It 
is  almost  unconscionable  with  respect 
to  one  application  which  should  have 
proceeded  to  patent  long  ago,  and  it  is 
counterproductive  with  respect  to  an- 
other which  the  Department  is  chal- 
lenging precisely  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  wish.  A  final  concern 
would  be  whether  the  courts  would 
consider  this  sort  of  permanent  mora- 
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torum  to  be  m  leglilative  Uklng  when- 
ever tbe  Department  refuses  to  accept 
or  prooev  an  aiipUcation.  There  Is  a 
rl^t  which  now  exists  which  would  be 
iMkai  away  by  this  amendment,  not  a 
very  artful  thing  for  the  Senator  to 
do.  I  submit  that  the  cost  of  this 
amendmmt.  if  enacted,  could  be  very 
hlcfa.  If  we  are  to  attempt  something 
like  thH  it  should  not  be  in  this  fash- 
lOD  or  on  this  bilL 

It  should  be  after  appropriate  hear- 
ings. It  should  be  in  a  circumstance 
which  would  not  allow  one  Senator  to 
determine  the  course  of  oil  shale  pat- 
ents for  the  rest  of  time. 

It  should  be  through  the  committee 
process,  which  has  had  ample  time  to 
wiork.  which  has  yet  ample  time  to 
work  because  there  is  no  rush  to  Judg- 
ment, no  rush  to  patent,  and  certainly 
no  rush  on  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or's side  to  approve.  The  emergency 
does  not  exist  It  is.  in  fact.  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  At  the  ap- 
propriate moment  in  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  make  that  point  of  order. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Bftr.  President.  I 
think  my  friend  from  Wyoming  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  this  respect,  that 
indeed,  the  committee  should  examine 
this  situation  and  find  out  wtiat  needs 
to  be  done. 

Second.  I  think  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  WaixopI  is  exactly  right  in 
saying  to  me,  "Why  haven't  you  done 
tHwnf^tbtwg  about  it  prior  to  now?"  I 
concede  that.  I  admit  ttiat  during  the 
past  4  or  5  months,  we  shoxild  have 
started  the  process.  I  think  we  prob- 
ably should  have  started  it  last  year 
and  the  year  before  also,  becaue  what 
has  been  coming  down  out  of  this 
whole  process  has  been  something 
that  officials  and  professionals  In  the 
Department  of  Interior  are  privately 
deploring. 

What  are  they  deploring?  They  are 
deploring  the  fact  that  under  the  1872 
mizdng  law,  through  interpretations 
and  Judgments  by  courts,  the  law  is 
not  dearcut  and  therefore,  the  courts 
are  tpafci^g  these  decisions  that  it  is 
all  right  to  get  some  public  land,  get 
the  title  to  it,  for  $2.50  an  acre;  if  you 
have  bought  up  some  oU  shale  claims 
and  have  pursued  through  the  courts 
as  Tosco  did  in  arriving  at  the  decision 
that  was  rendered  in  the  Colorado 
case,  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
1872  Mining  Act. 

The  point  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Waixop]  makes  about  the  Wine- 
gar  Halm,  I  think,  has  some  merit. 
The  amendment  does  exempt  two 
claims  where  the  patents  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  they  ought 
to  be  granted  and  should  be  granted.  I 
think  perhaps  that  also  appiiea  to  the 
third  one.  the  Winegar  claim. 

If.  at  the  appropriate  time,  that 
would  resolve  the  debate.  I  would  cer- 
tainly modify  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  Winegar  claim  because  I 
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think  there  is  real  merit,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  described,  in 
not  holding  it  up  anymore. 

As  to  what  is  happening  in  Congress 
tills  summer  or  the  balance  of  the 
year,  we  will  certainly  get  into  it  in  the 
Energy  Committee,  a  subcommittee  I 
chair.  I  promise  that.  What  will  be  the 
best  wisdom  in  changing  the  statutes 
to  take  out  the  opportunity  to  gaining 
title  to  public  land  at  Just  $2.50  an 
acre  will  depend  upon  my  colleagues  in 
the  Energy  Committee  and  by  the  bal- 
ance of  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  the  other  body  also.  But  I 
think  something  is  needed. 

I  think  we  need  to  hold  up  the  proc- 
ess Willie  that  goes  on.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Winegar  claim  for  320  acres 
has  been  processed  to  the  stage  it  lias, 
I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  correct  on  that  one  claim. 
But  I  do  l)elieve  that  a  moratorium,  a 
delay,  is  necessary. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming tiiat  the  Department  itself  im- 
posed on  Itself  a  6-month  delay,  a  mor- 
atorium, without  accepting  any  new 
processing  of  claims  than  they  had  in 
front  of  them  at  the  time  wWch.  I  be- 
lieve, instead  of  eight,  is  about  a 
dozen,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  there 
could  be  another  hxmdred.  I  suspect. 
Perhaps  that  is  too  large  a  niunber; 
another  score  of  claims  wlU  be  started 
this  summer  and  some  of  them  involve 
thousands  of  acres. 

That  Is  what  prompts  me  to  offer 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  public  policy  to  allow  thousands 
of  acres  of  public  land  to  be  sold  from 
the  United  States  or  title  given  for 
$2.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  floor.  Before  I  do,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Presid«Qt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  amendment 
before  the  Senate  is  neither  lu-gent 
nor  necessary.  It  should  be  ruled  out 
of  order  on  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  In  the  12  years  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate,  if  there  were 
ever  a  clear  case  of  legislating  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  tills  is  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  is  nearly  identical  to  this 
amendment.  To  date,  as  subcommittee 
chairman,  he  lias  held  no  bearings  on 
this  own  bill,  and  no  substantive 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  This  puzzles  me  be- 
cause normally,  in  the  time  I  have 
been  here  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  for  the  last 
decade,  when  someone  comes  to  the 
floor  and  tries  to  authorize  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  excuse  is  that 
their  subcommittee  chairman  has  not 
held  any  hearings,  it  is  being  bottled 
up  in  committee,  and  this  is  their  only 
alternative.  That  is  what  puzzles  me 
about  the  Senator  from  Montana.  He 
is  the  subcommittee  chairman.  He  can 
schedule  hearings.  He  can  move  his 
own  legislation. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
career  I  have  seen  someone  come  to 
the  floor  and  authorize  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 
In  fun  control  of  the  process,  then  tell 
us  this  is  urgent.  So  on  a  procedural 
matter,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all.  What- 
ever the  issue  is,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  be  considering  this  on  what  is 
called  an  urgent  supplemental.  That 
means  emergency  fimds.  This  is  no 
emergency. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Mon- 
tana would  hold  back  his  amendment 
and  exercise  his  authority  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  and  hold  hearings.  Many 
of  us  who  oppose  this  amendment 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  work 
with  him  and  see  if  we  could  come  up 
with  legislation  that  solves  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  amendment  wovild  put  into 
place  an  indefinite  moratorium  on  the 
Department  of  Interior's  ability  to 
process  patent  applications  on  oU 
shale  claims.  It  Is  a  blatant  end  run.  as 
I  have  said,  around  the  authorizing 
process. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  on  oil 
shale  claimants  in  Utah  could  be  dev- 
astating because  there  are  more  than 
700  unpatented  claims  which  would  be 
hit. 

For  example,  a  63-year-old  woman  in 
Salt  Lake  City  holds  40  such  claims. 
She  has  spent  her  own  funds  to  con- 
duct the  required  annual  assessment 
work  of  $100  per  claim  or  $40,000  a 
year  on  her  holdings.  Like  everyone 
else  who  is  interested  in  oil  shale,  she 
continues  to  hope  that  one  day  Ameri- 
ca's huge  quantities  of  shale  can  be  de- 
veloped. She  would  like  to  have  her 
claims  be  part  of  that  contribution  to 
our  oil  needs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the  result 
may  be  that  she  can  not  patent  her 
claims.  It  may  also  be  the  beginning  of 
a  legislative  process  which  takes  away 
her  claims  altogether  without  compen- 
sation. This  is  likely  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional taking.  But,  that  is  an  argu- 
ment which  should  be  made  in  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  not  on  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

There  are  some  problems  here  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  We  need  to  hold 
those  hearings  and  find  the  answers 


rather  than  do  it  in  the  middle  of  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  this 
for  what  it  is,  reject  it,  rule  it  out  of 
order  as  authorization  on  an  i4>pro- 
priations  biU.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Montana  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment and  let  those  of  us  who  are  from 
oil  shale  States  see  if  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance in  developing  some  legislation 
that  is  not  hurried. 

This  bill  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
for  that  discussion.  Certainly,  the 
hearings  in  the  authorizing  committee 
are — and  subsequently  action  on  this 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  that 
this  would  be  an  excellent  time  for 
Senators  to  call  up  amendments. 

The  Senate  is  just  going  through  a 
quorum  call.  I  hope  Senators  will  come 
to  the  floor. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  problem  the  leadership  has 
when  it  tries  to  accommodate  Senators 
by  setting  the  time  of  5  o'clock  to  start 
the  voting.  Many  Senators  who  have 
amendments  do  not  get  back  into  town 
until  5  o'clock.  Others  who  are  here  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
floor  to  call  up  amendments.  It  makes 
it  pretty  hard  to  do  business. 

Senators  know  there  will  not  be  any 
rollcall  votes  until  5  o'clock,  and  they 
will  wait  until  the  next  day  to  call  up 
their  amendments  and  manage  to  get 
back  into  town  to  have  votes. 

I  hope  Senators  wiU  answer  the  call 
to  duty  here  and  call  up  amendments. 
The  managers  have  been  here  today 
and  others  have  been  here,  trying  to 
get  Senators  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. I  think  we  have  had  one 
amendment  called  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  called  up  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  that  Cloakrooms  on  both 
sides  will  bestir  themselves  in  urging 
Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  them  up. 

We  will  continue  to  stack  amend- 
ments for  a  little  while  yet.  There 
should  be  several  votes  beginning  at  5 
o'clock. 

While  I  have  the  floor  I  should  ask 
the  Chair,  what  was  the  order  entered 
with  respect  to  the  waiver  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dizoir,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  was  that  vote  occur  after  the 
votes  that  have  already  been  ordered 
stacked  at  5  o'clock. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  that 
order  to  provide  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hkihz 
then  the  vote  on  the  waiver  of  the 
Dixon  amendment  occur^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
which  was  to  occiu-  today  at  5  pjn. 
occur  at  5:15  p.m.  and  that  the  other 
votes  stacked  subsequent  to  that  be  ac- 
cordingly changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BICESS  UlfTIL  4:24  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  since  no 
Senators  seem  to  be  in  the  mood  for 
the  moment  to  caU  up  amendments,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  try  to  stimu- 
late a  little  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:14  pan.,  recessed  until  4:24 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Buhpick]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Melcher 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  ISx.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  be  recognized  for  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMZIfDICEirT  HO.  333 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  availability  of  pre- 
viously appropriated  but  undisbursed  eco- 
nomic development  funds  for  1  fiscal  year, 
or  2  fiscal  years  after  such  funds  have 
been  obligated,  whichever  date  is  later) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself,  Mr.  Dixoii,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 
Mr.  SmoN  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Monn- 
HA]*].  for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
and  Mr.  Sixoif,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  223. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  46.  at  the  end  of  line  26.  insert 
the  following:  Provided  further.  That  any 
funds  appropriated  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  under  Section  108<a> 
(1)  and  (5)  of  P.L.  99-190  as  amended,  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture through  September  30,  1988,  or  during 
the  two  year  period  following  the  date  by 
which  all  such  funds  have  been  obligated, 
whichever  date  is  later. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  a  simple  matter  that  has  no 
budgetary  impact  of  any  kind.  In  the 
course  of  the  1970's,  the  Congress 
funded  a  local  Public  Woiks  Program. 
In  two  States,  New  York  and  Illinois, 
the  process  of  finishing  up  programs 
and  then  accounting  for  the  programs 
left  a  small  surplus,  some  $15  million 
or  thereabouts  in  New  York  City, 
some  little  under  $1  million  in  Illinois. 
This  amendment  would  simply  provide 
those  funds  would  remain  available. 
No  additional  fund  of  any  kind  would 
be  appropriated  and  the  States  and 
cities  involved  would  be  most  gratef uL 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  has  made  this 
possible  and  who  I  understand  Is 
agreeable  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  would  yield,  I  do  agree.  The  com- 
mittee has  extended  it  once  before  and 
we  want  to  extend  the  availability  of 
the  funds  granted  to  those  States  of 
Illinois  and  New  York  by  EDA  until 
September  30, 1988,  or  1  year  after  the 
funds  are  obligated.  It  has  already 
been  allocated.  It  has  been  appropri- 
ated. We  want  to  just  keep  that  appro- 
priation and  go  ahead  with  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  this  particular  appropria- 
tion for  the  projects  in  New  York  and 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  express  great  ap- 
preciation on  behalf  of  all  four  Sena- 
tors. 

In  1985,  Congress  extended  the 
availability  of  these  surplus  fimds  for 
2  additional  years— through  fiscal  year 
1987— however,  the  closeout  process 
has  taken  longer  than  expected  and 
EDA  has  not  yet  obligated  funds  for 
critical  New  York  City  projects. 

This  amendment  would  allow  for  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  all  such 
surplus  funds— about  $10  to  $20  mil- 
lion-through the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  or  until  2  years  after  all  such 
funds  have  been  obligated.  This  ar- 
rangement is  intended  to  result  in  the 
timely  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
these  funds. 

New  York  has  several  projects  in 
mind,  and  has  submitted  three  appli- 
cations totaling  $8.8  million,  and  four 
preappUcations  totaling  $4.7  million. 
An  eighth  application  is  currently 
being  prepared. 

The  proposed  projects  include:  De- 
velopment of  the  Atlantic  terminal 
site  In  Brooklyn;  renovation  of  the 
Brooklyn  Army  terminal;  rebuilding 
the  farmers  market  in  Jamaica;  revi- 
talization  of  the  125th  Street  corridor 
in  Harlem;  and.  upgrading  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard's  ship  repair  facility. 

Illinois  is  the  only  other  State  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment 
it  has  about  $800,000  of  surplus  funds. 
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I  tMnk  Senators  Dxzoh.  D'Amato. 
•nd  SmoH  for  their  assistance  in  this 
effort,  and  once  again  I  express  our 
appredation  to  Senator  Hollihgs  and 
the  managers. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  which  would  extend  the  period 
for  obligation  of  certain  f imds  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  that  the  EDA  should  have  money 
available  for  obligation. 

Specifically.  Illinois  has  two  projects 
that  were  authorized  and  appropriated 
in  1985  that  total  $820,000.  The 
project's  sponsors  have  been  diligent 
and  responsive.  Unfortunately,  the 
money  from  the  EDA  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Without  any  additional 
action  from  Congress,  this  money  will 
be  lost  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Since  November  25.  1986.  these 
projects  have  been  set  to  go.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated  and  the 
project  sponsors  have  worked  to  meet 
the  deadlines,  the  agency  has  not  re- 
leased the  funds,  therefore  Congress 
must  do  the  right  thing  and  extend 
the  deadline  for  these  projects. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  understand 
this  problem  and  are  willing  to  extend 
the  deadline. 

To  my  colleagues  that  are  rightfully 
concerned  with  the  adding  to  the  out- 
lays of  this  bill,  let  me  assure  you  that 
by  extending  the  deadline  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  deter- 
mined that  there  will  be  no  additional 
outlays  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Will  Coimty 
Development  Co..  Mr.  Lawrence  Zeeb, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

WnxCOUHTY 

Local  Dkvbafmkht  Co., 

Joliet,  IL,  Maw  t.  19S7. 
Memo  To:  Senmtor  Dixon's  Wuhington  D.C. 
Office:  Cmgreaaman  Davis'  Washington 
D.C.     Office:     Oovemor     Thompson's 
Washington  D.C.  Office. 
From:  Lawrence  J.  Zeeb,  St.,  Treasurer. 
Re:  EDA  MOO.OOO  Grant  to  the  WiU  County 
Local  Development  Company  (LDC)  for 
a  Revolving  Loan  Program  (RLF). 
Ab  a  result  of  phone  calls  yesterday,  from 
Kevin  OUlogly  and  Mike  Lincoln,  and  fol- 
lowing   a   phone    conversation    with    Jim 
Wheeler,  I  transmitted  32  pages  of  docu- 
ments to  Kevin  OiUogly  from  Congressman 
Jack  Davis'  JoUet  office  via  the  Telefax. 

EsaentiaUy,  initial  inquiry  for  a  grant 
fran  EDA  for  the  RLF  was  in  May  of  1983. 
wbei  the  availability  of  funds  was  made 
pubUc  in  the  Wednesday.  May  11, 1983  Fed- 
eral Register  (pp.  21173  and  21174). 

Through  the  direct  efforts  of  the  late 
CongrcMman  George  O'Brien,  specific  legjs- 
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latlon  and  appropriation  1 470.221:  ".  .  . 
819,850:  the  conferees  Intend  that  $400,000 
will  be  for  a  grant  to  the  WIU  County  Local 
Development  Company  and  the  balance  of 
these  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  Commission  .  .  ."  This 
was  further  delineated  in  the  Congressional 
Record:  ".  .  .  (11)  a  $400,000  grant  to  the 
Will  County  Local  Development  Company 
for  the  esUblishment  of  a  revolving  loan 
fimd." 

On  December  19,  1985.  the  continuing  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1988  (H.J.  Resolution 
465  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  281-137, 
with  $400,000  for  the  LDC  and  $419,650  for 
IMNHC.) 

On  May  8.  1986,  the  House  passed  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  bill  for  FY  1986  (H.R. 
4515)  by  a  vote  of  242  to  132,  included  in  the 
Commerce  section  of  the  biU,  with  a  total  of 
$820,354  to  fund  the  $400,000  LDC  and 
$419,650  I  ac  M  National  Heritage  Corridor 
grants.  These  figures  had  already  been  ad- 
justed   for    Gramm-Rudman-Hollings    and 

.  .  the  full  amounts  should  therefore  be 
available." 

The  President  signed  the  bill  (H.R.  4515) 
on  July  2,  1986,  which  became  Public  Law 
99-349.  This  information  was  transmitted  to 
us,  by  letter  from  Dorothy  L.  Powell,  dated 
August  7,  1986. 

After  completing  all  documentation  and 
application  details  for  EDA,  we  were  in- 
formed by  phone  conversation  from  Mr. 
Edward  Jeep,  Regional  Director,  Chicago, 
that  ".  .  .  we  should  be  able  to  consumate 
the  grant  agreement  and  receive  drawdown 
approval  November  14,  1986." 

As  of  today.  May  6. 1987,  this  has  not  been 
accomplished,  and  I  do  not  know  why.  Our 
matching  funds  have  been  encumbered,  by 
us,  since  November  25,  1986. 

Copies  of  documents  to  support  the  above 
were  transmitted  yesterday. 

Please  advise. 

L.J.  Zeeb,  Sr., 

Treaturer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  amendment  would 
have  no  budgetary  impact. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  None. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  has  been  cleared 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Holukgs.  I  am  also 
advised  that  this  has  been  cleared  on 
the  Republican  side  by  their  counsel. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  223)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianlmous  (»nsent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment. l>e  temporarily  set  aside  so  that 
I  might  offer  an  amendment  that  has 
been  cleared  with  both  managers  of 
the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HO.  as4 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCom- 
cnn),  for  himself,  Mr.  Domanci,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 224. 

Coast  GuAMS 
operating  expenses 
(transfer  of  fttnds) 
For  an  additional  amount  of  "Operating 
Expenses",    $4,120,000,    to   be    derived    by 
transfer  from  "United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice, Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Inter- 
diction Program". 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  will  not  take  a 
long  period  of  time.  There  is  a  little 
history  that  I  want  to  lay  out  for  the 
Senate  to  tell  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Sometime  ago,  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  agreed  to  transfer  $8  million 
from  the  Customs  Air  Interdiction 
Program  to  the  Coast  Guard  to  pur- 
chase a  number  of  helicopters  that 
would  be  used  in  the  Bahamian-United 
States  Drug  Interdiction  Task  Force. 
That  transfer  did  not  come  about, 
however,  because  the  Coast  Guard,  we 
learned,  was  able  to  get  some  helicop- 
ters from  other  resoiuxes,  specifically 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Coast  Guard  nevertheless  still  wanted 
this  $8  million  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  for  buying  certain  addi- 
tional equipment  for  use  in  the  United 
States-Bahama  Drug  Interdiction 
Task  Force. 

Without  the  specific  permission  of 
the  Ctistoms  Service,  a  transfer  of 
funds  was  made  from  the  Customs  ac- 
count to  a  Coast  Guard  account.  This 
Senator  and  a  numljer  of  others  ob- 
jected to  that  transaction  and  the 
money  was  replaced.  Actually,  the 
physical  transfer  of  the  funcis  took 
place  by  computer  system  and  the  ac- 
counting actually  took  place.  So  we 
had  one  agency  dravrtng  on  another 
agency's  ac<»unt  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  do  not  know  if  OMB  had  signed 
off.  We  could  find  nothing  that  indi- 
cated that.  And  certainly  the  agency 
that  the  money  had  been  appropriated 
to— Customs— had  not  agreed  to  such 
transfer  for  this  purpose.  That  was  re- 
versed. The  money  was  transferred 
back  to  the  proper  account. 

This  particular  amendment  now 
transfers  $4,120,000  of  the  $8  million 
to  the  Coast  Guard  account.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  of 
how  this  money  will  t>e  spent  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Now  the  balance  of  the  $8  million,  if 
it  is  still  needed,  we  will  anticipate 


putting  that  in  the  1988  budget  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  transferring  the  $3,880 
million  from  Customs  in  that  year,  if 
approved  by  the  committee. 

The  reason  I  want  to  go  through 
this.  Bfr.  President,  is  because  it  is 
very  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
those  who  have  the  authtwlty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  appropriate  money  not 
be  usurped  by  an  executive  agency 
that  decides  that  their  Interpretation 
of  a  consent  to  transfer  money  for  one 
purpose  can  be  interpreted  by  that 
single  agency  that  it  now  grants  them 
authority  to  transfer  that  money  for 
another  purpose.  And  that  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  go  on 
record  that  the  disgraceful  turf  battles 
among  any  agencies  and  certainly  law 
enforcement  agencies,  do  nothing  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  the 
credibility  of  our  law  enforcement. 
These  agencies  have  to  work  together. 

We  had  a  good  case  here  where  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  Mr.  von 
Raab.  was  willing  to  transfer  this 
money  to  the  agency  that  was  going  to 
buy  helicopters  in  the  drug  enforce- 
ment effort.  That  is  a  cooperative 
effort  with  Customs  and  Coast  Guard 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  Coast  Guard  in 
this  case  changed  its  position  regard- 
ing the  use  of  these  funds.  The  reason 
it  changed  its  position  is  it  got  some 
helicopters  and  did  not  need  to  buy 
them.  It  then  elected,  on  its  own.  to 
take  that  money  from  the  Customs 
anyway  and  use  it  for  other  purposes. 
I  violently  object  to  that.  I  have  to  say 
that  the  Customs  people,  the  Commis- 
sioner, was  willing  to  overlook  it.  re- 
luctantly, but  I  objected  to  it  as  I 
know  many  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  also. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Do- 
MENici.  and  Senator  D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
allow  for  the  transfer  of  $4,120,000  in 
Customs  air  drug  interdiction  funds  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  bolster  our 
helicopter  drug  interdiction  effort  in 
the  southeast  and  in  support  of  the 
newly  established  United  States-Baha- 
mas Drug  Interdiction  Task  Force. 
These  funds  will  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  upgrade  a  number  of  its  ex- 
isting helicopters  In  the  Southeastern 
United  States  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mand, control,  and  conununlcatlons 
center  in  the  Bahamas  as  part  of  the 
task  force  effort.  Coast  Guard  is  co- 
ordinating its  efforts  in  the  task  force 
with  the  Customs  Service;  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration;  the 
State  Department;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  outlining  exactly  how 
the  $4,120,000  would  be  used  by  the 
Coast  Guard  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  well  as  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COST  ESTIMATES:  RSCM.  YEAR  1987  ESTIMATED  GUARD 
COSTS 


Costs  AciW  to 
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oqoinoM— 150,000 
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Omon 200,000 

sSiiiw ixmm        2,s5o.ooo 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
this  Senator's  sincere  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  help  to  put  to  rest 
once  and  for  all.  the  disgraceful  turf 
battle  that  has  been  raging  for  months 
between  Customs  and  Coast  Guard. 
This  amendment,  coupled  with  the 
decison  of  the  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  this  week  to  make 
Customs  the  lead  drug  interdiction 
agency  and  give  Coast  Guard  in- 
creased drug  interdiction  responsibil- 
ities, will  finally  put  the  war  against 
each  other  on  the  table,  and  allow  us 
to  make  war  against  the  narcotics 
smuggler. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  know,  last 
month  the  truf  battle  reached  a  low 
point  when  the  Coast  Guard,  without 
specific  authorization  from  Customs, 
transferred  $8  million  from  the  Cus- 
toms air  program  accoimt  into  the 
Coast  Guard  operating  expense  ac- 
count. The  Coast  Guard  has  since 
been  forced  to  return  the  money  once 
it  was  found  that  proper  procedures 
had  not  been  followed  by  all  parties. 
Senator  Douenici,  ranldng  member  on 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  have  asked  GAO  to  ex- 
amine this  particular  transaction  and 
to  look  at  the  larger  potential  problem 
of  unauthorized  interagency  or  inter- 
departmental transfers  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  our  re- 
quest to  the  Comptroller  General  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
U.S.  Senate, 
CoioirrrEB  on  Appropriations, 
WaOiinaton.  DC,  May  12,  1987. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsrer:  Information  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Indicates 
that  on  or  about  April  2nd  the  U.S.  Coast 


Guard  transferred  $8,000,000  from  tbe  VJB. 
Cxistoms  Service  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, Air  Interdiction  Program  account 
into  the  Operating  Expenses  account  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  transfer  of  appropriated 
funds  between  two  Departments,  either 
with  or  without  authorization  from  tbe  Cus- 
toms Service,  without  any  Congressional 
input.  Is  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  this  particular  instance,  two  separate 
letters  were  sent  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  rejecting  a  proposed 
transfer  of  funds  from  tbe  Customs  Service 
to  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  full 
review  of  this  particular  transaction  be- 
tween the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Customs 
Service,  to  determine  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  transaction,  and  the  propriety 
of  such  transfer  of  funds.  We  would  ask 
that  in  examining  this  partlctilar  transac- 
tion, you  would  broaden  your  review  to  in- 
clude an  investigation  of  the  generic  prob- 
lem within  the  Federal  government  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  agencies  and  Departments 
to  Implement  such  Inter-agency,  or  Inter-De- 
partmental fund  transfers  without  formal 
approval  by  one  of  the  parties  and  without 
Congressional  approval.  We  are  also  deeply 
concerned  that  such  Inter-Etepartmental 
transfers  of  funds  could  be  conducted  in 
contravention  of  Congressional  mandates 
under  current  law,  regardless  of  formal 
agreement  between  two  agencies  or  Depart- 
ments. 

In  this  regard,  your  assistance  would  be 
helpful  in  resolving  a  number  of  issues,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

What  are  the  specific  facts  involving  this 
particular  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  the  Coast  Guard,  including 
the  roles  that  each  agency  played  in  the 
transaction,  and  who  authorized  the  trans- 
action; 

What  was  the  legal  basis  for  initiating  the 
transfer  and  were  any  Federal  laws  or  regu- 
lations violated: 

To  what  extent  do  such  transfers  of  ap- 
propriated funds  occur  between  agencies  or 
Departments  and  what  specific  procedures 
are  required  before  such  transfers  can 
occur. 

What  role  does  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  play  in  implementing  the  transfer 
of  funds  betwen  Federal  agencies  and  De- 
partments: what  was  the  Department's  role 
in  this  particular  transfer  and,  if  such 
transfers  are  proper  and  legal,  are  addition- 
al procedures  and  safeguards  needed  to  con- 
trol them  and  make  the  agencies  and  De- 
partments accountable  to  Congress:  and 

Should  inter-Departmental  or  Inter- 
agency transfers  of  appropriated  funds  be 
subject  to  Congressional  approval,  especial- 
ly in  such  instances  where  the  transfer 
could  nm  counter  to  recommendations:  di- 
rectives: funding  earmarkings;  or  mandates 
contained  in  current  statutes,  including  ap- 
propriations acts  and  their  accompanying 
reports. 

We  would  hope  that  you  would  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  act  promptly  on  this  request  and 
provide  us  with  at  least  an  interim  report 
prior  to  completion  of  Committee  action  on 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  We  would  further  ask  that  you 
work  with  Bobby  Mills  (224-8280)  and 
Becky  Davies  (224-7219)  of  the  Appropri- 
tlons  Committee  staff  during  tbe  oouiae  of 
your  review. 
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Itenk  you  for  your  prompt  and  tbougbt- 
ful  enaldenttan  of  this  request 

Dnona  ObComcihi. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Tnaturt, 
fottal  Service,  and  Oeneral  Oovemmcnt 

llr.  Preaident.  the  reason  I  decided 
to  nuke  this  transfer  by  amendment 
to  the  suiHJlanental  appropriation  biU 
ia  to  eatabllsh  the  dear,  unmistakable 
j»eoedent  that  sueh  transfers  of  ap- 
proiviated  funds  should  be  done  only 
through  the  nmnial  vn>nH>riations 
prooeaa.  and  not  merely  by  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  agencies. 
In  fact.  I  intend  to  include  language  in 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1988  that  would  pre- 
clude such  transfers  unless  they  are 
approved  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process.  I  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
includes  a  similar  provision  that  allows 
the  transfer  of  funds  between  agencies 
but  only  imder  very  strict  conditions.  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  scrutinize 
these  transfers  and  tighten  up  the 
inoeedures  by  which  such  transfers 
are  made. 

Mr.  Presldait.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
acc^t  *■*»<«  amendment.  It  will  allow 
us  to  increase  our  helicopter  antidrug 
fleet  in  the  Southeast  where  the  flow 
of  drugs  continues  to  be  a  devastating 
problem.  It  will  resolve  a  longstanding 
dispute  between  two  great  drug  inter- 
diction agencies.  Customs  and  Coast 
Guard.  And  it  wUl  establish  the  clear 
precedent  in  the  Senate  that  transfers 
of  appropriated  fimds  between  agen- 
cies and  departments  shall  only  be 
handled  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process.  With  this  amend- 
ment I  also  send  one  final  admonition 
to  both  Coast  Guard  and  Customs: 
stop  fighting  each  other,  work  togeth- 
er, and  fight  the  drug  smuggler  with 
even  greater  vigor  than  before.  I  can 
assure  this  body  that  I  will  stand  four- 
square in  support  of  providing  both 
agencies  the  tools  that  they  need  to 
meet  this  challenge.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
Senator  DsCoHCim  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  which  basically  gives  con- 
gressional approval  for  an  agreement 
made  between  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Coast  Guard  ctmceming  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  Bahamian 
Drug  Interdiction  Task  Force. 

Last  year  in  the  AntiDrug  Abuse 
Act.  Public  Law  99-570,  the  Congress 
approved  $10  million  for  the  UJS.  Ba- 
hamian Task  Force,  primarily  for 
three  additional  helicopters  to  be  used 
for  drug  interdiction.  In  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Public  Law  99-591. 
Coogeas  appropriated  the  $10  million 
for  the  task  force  to  the  Customs 
Service. 

Early  this  year,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Commission- 


er of  the  Customs  Service  agreed  to  a 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  these  funds 
from  Customs  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  acquisi- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
heliaH>ters  to  be  used  for  drug  inter- 
diction in  the  Bahamas.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  agreement  was 
formally  approved  by  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  has 
merit.  The  agreement  would  allow  for 
a  more  efficient  use  of  Bahamaian 
Task  Force  dollars  because  the  Coast 
Guard  would  be  able  to  upgrade  and 
operate  at  least  nine  helicopters  from 
its  inventory  and  from  helicopters 
from  the  Air  Force.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  getting  nine  upgraded  heli- 
copters for  the  task  force  instead  of 
three  new  helicopters  as  specified  in 
the  Drug  Act. 

This  enhancement  of  helicopter  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  Bahamian 
Drug  Task  Force  will  also  assist  the 
Coast  Guard  in  its  role  as  the  lead 
agency  in  the  Interdiction  of  drugs  on 
the  seas  and  In  the  air,  especially  in 
the  area  of  the  Bahamas.  The  location 
of  these  many  islands  is  key  to  drug 
transshipment  to  our  shores  and 
strengthening  the  United  States  Baha- 
main  Task  Force  will  hopefully  result 
in  more  effective  interdiction. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  cooperation  and  wise 
use  of  our  taxpayers  dollars  that  the 
Congress  encourages  in  our  drug 
policy.  I  know  this  Senator  has  been 
urging  such  cooperation  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  see 
more  such  cooperative  endeavors  from 
these  agencies  and  their  fellow  drug 
enforcement  counterparts  in  the 
future.  Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  more  than  disturbed  at  the 
turf  battles  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  few  years  amongst  the 
drug  enforcement  agencies  and  would 
hope  that  this  cooperative  spirit  is 
contagious  and  will  continue  as  the 
rule  and  not  the  rare  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  agrees  with  me  that 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  to 
transfer  funds  between  appropriations 
accounts.  I  also  know  that  the  agen- 
cies involved  in  this  transfer  believe 
they  have  the  authority  to  provide 
goods  or  perform  services  for  other 
Federal  agencies  under  reimbursable 
agreements  under  the  Economy  Act, 
Public  Law  98-216.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  does 
not  address  the  matter  of  reimburse- 
ments under  the  Economy  Act,  but 
merely  shows  congressional  approval 
of  transferring  the  $4.1  million  from 
Customs  to  Coast  Guard.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  requested  the  GAG 
to  study  the  issue  of  reimbursement 
agreements  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  this  matter.  I  believe  it  is  mipropri- 
ate  for  the  Congress  to  review  the 


GAG'S  analysis  before  there  is  discus- 
sion of  any  interpretations  under  the 
authorities  of  the  Economy  Act. 

Bdr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  transfer  of  funds 
which  wiU  hopefuUy  result  in  coordi- 
nated and  efficient  drug  enforcement 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUTENBESIG.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 

I  support  the  Senator's  intent  of  un- 
derscoring the  oversight  prerogatives 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  inter- 
agency transfers  of  fimds. 

I  would  note  for  the  record,  howev- 
er, that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's position  is  that  the  orii^nal 
electronic  transfer  from  the  Customs 
Service  to  the  Coast  Guard  was  prop- 
erly authorized  and  went  through  the 
usual  clearances  for  routine  reimburs- 
able transactions. 

1  have  here  a  chronology  of  this  epi- 
sode and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Coast  OuARD/Cusroifs  RsnfBVKSABLE 
AcKsaaart  Chrohologt  of  Events 

Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  (Pi.  W- 
570),  directed  establishment  and  operation 
of  U.S.-Bahamas  Task  Force.  Membership 
Includes  Coast  Guard  and  Customs.  Directs 
that  members  enter  into  negotiations  with 
government  of  the  Bahamas  for  Joint  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  any  drug  interdic- 
tion assets  used  by  new  Taslc  Force.  Author- 
ized (lOM.  $9M  for  three  drug  Interdiction 
pursuit  helicopters  and  $1M  for  enhanced 
communications  capabilities. 

Title  n  of  the  Continuing  Resolution, 
(P.L.  99-591),  provided  in  "Operations  and 
Maintenance,  Air  Interdiction  Program"  ac- 
count of  Customs,  $10M  for  the  U-S.  Baha- 
mas Task  Force.  Presimiably.  although  not 
specifically  mentioned,  this  was  funding  au- 
thorized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

24  Dec  1986,  Commissioner  von  Raab  sent 
letter  to  Adm  Tost  detailing  Customs  plans 
for  Bahamian  Task  Force.  SpedficaUy. 
letter  discussed  the  purchase  of  three  com- 
mercially available  helicopters. 

2  Jan  1987,  Adm  Tost  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab  stated  strong  concerns 
about  Customs  service  straying  farther  and 
farther  from  D.S.  shores.  Emphasized  funds 
were  for  Task  Force,  not  Customs.  Recom- 
mended the  Task  Force  In  coordination  with 
NDPB  determine  how  $10M  should  be  ex- 
pended. 

5  Jan  1987.  Adm  Yost  letter  to  Ann  Wrob- 
leski.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics,  expressed  concern  about 
Customs  impending  purchase  of  helicopters 
for  $6M  dollars.  Recommended  no  money  be 
sjient  until  Policy  Board  acts.  Reiterates 
that  nothing  in  the  legislation  requires  that 
funds  be  spent  for  Customs  assets. 

9  Jan  1987,  Commissioner  von  Raab  to 
Adm  Yost  letter.  $8M  would  be  transferred 
from  Customs  to  Coast  Guard.  $7M  for  ac- 
quisition, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
helicopters  to  be  used  In  drug  Interdiction 
efforts  In  the  Bahamas.  $1M  for  design,  de- 
velopment, and  Installation  of  the  C31  for 
Bahamas  task  force.  In  return  CG  agrees: 
$3M  of  the  $10M  would  remain  with  Cus- 
toms for  Customs  Aerostat  enhancements, 
give  open-minded  and  objective  review  of 


Customs  need  to  patrol  between  Blmlni  and 
Florida,  and  Adm  Yost  "acknowledgment  of 
Customs  gracious  offer  and  cooperative 
spirit  before  the  Drug  Policy  Board." 

12  Jan  1987  letter  Adm  Yost  to  Ann  Wrob- 
leskl.  Applauded  Customs  t8M  transfer 
agreement.  Recommend  agreement  be  taken 
to  the  NDPB.  One  Coast  Guard  H-3F  dedi- 
cated to  mission  at  this  time. 

Proposed  reimbursable  agreement  with 
Customs  worked  out  between  Coast  Gusu-d 
and  Customs  budget  offices  on  4  Feb  1987. 

Customs  proposed  changes  to  the  reim- 
bursable agreement  just  prior  to  scheduled 
signing.  Changes  regarding  Congressional 
directions  voiding  agreement  were  unaccept- 
able to  Coast  Guard.  Would  put  Coast 
Guard  in  position  of  having  to  obligate 
funds  without  assurances  of  being  reim- 
bursed. Could  result  in  violation  of  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act. 

11  Feb  1987  final  signed  reimbursable 
agreement.  When  Customs  was  appraised  of 
our  concerns  they  removed  the  objection- 
able language. 

By  using  a  reimbursable  agreement,  the 
head  of  an  agency  has  the  power  to  procure 
services  from  another  agency  If  determined: 
1.  funds  are  available.  2.  order  is  in  best  In- 
terest of  United  States,  3.  agency  to  fill 
order  able  to  provide.  4.  ordered  goods  or 
services  cannot  be  provided  by  contract  as 
conveniently  or  cheaply  by  commercial  en- 
terprise. "Payment  shall  be  made  promptly 
on  the  request  of  the  agency  filling  the 
order.  Payment  may  be  made  in  advance 
.  .  .  and  shall  be  for  any  part  of  the  estimat- 
ed cost  as  determined  by  the  agency  filling 
the  order.  A  bill  submitted  or  a  request  for 
payment  is  not  subject  to  audit  or  certifica- 
tion in  advance  of  the  payment". 

27  Mar  1987  letter.  Commissioner  von 
Raab  to  Adm  Yost.  Raised  concern  that 
Senator  DeConclnl  stated  he  still  expects 
Customs  to  use  funds  to  purchase  helicop- 
ters. Raised  concern  about  state  of  commu- 
nications at  OPBAT  headquarters  and  ques- 
tions about  Coast  Guard  pilots  flying 
"blacked-out"  at  night.  Did  not  suggest  can- 
celing agreement. 

22  Apr  1987  letter,  Adm  Yost  to  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab.  Shared  concerns  of  27  Mar 
1987  letter,  discussed  Coast  Guard  commit- 
ment of  $4.4M  In  FY  1987  and  our  future 
plans.  Thanked  Customs  for  providing 
funds  expeditiously. 

CHROMOLOGT  OF  FISCAL  TRAM SACTIOIfS 

Fiscal  transactions  followed  procedures 
identified  in  official  Treasury  Fiscal  Re- 
quirements Manual.  CG  began  using  Treas- 
ury's electronic  system  called  On-line  Pay- 
ment and  CoUectlon  (OPAC)  In  November 
86.  Under  this  system,  all  civil  agencies  on 
system  have  their  account  numbers  pub- 
lished In  a  directory.  CG  and  Customs  both 
on  system.  System  allows  agencies  to  direct- 
ly blU  and  collect  automatically. 

Prior  to  2  Apr  1987  official  OPAC  contact 
of  Customs  was  called  and  Informed  of  in- 
tention to  bill.  Although  not  a  requirement. 
CG  policy  is  to  call  an  agency  beforehand. 

2  Apr  1987:  CG  billed  Customs  through 
OPAC  for  $8M.  Electronic  bill  Included  lan- 
guage from  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
(MOA),  CG  accounting  data,  and  a  CG 
point  of  contact. 

8  iU>r  1987:  After  the  billing.  CG  decided 
to  reduce  bill  to  $4.4M  which  was  anticipat- 
ed obligations  for  FY  87.  CG  called  Customs 
again  and  told  them  ttiat  we  would  process  a 
$3.6M  credit.  Credit  was  automatically  proc- 
essed on  8  Apr. 

10  Apr  1987:  CO  received  a  phone  call 
from  Customs  requesting  some  documenta- 


tion on  the  biU.  A  copy  of  the  MOA  and 
supporting  legislation  was  telefaxed  that 
day.  Individual  was  also  given  the  name  of 
person  In  Customs  budget  office  In  Wash., 
D.C.  with  whom  CO  had  negotiated  agree- 
ment. 

24  Apr  1987:  Customs  Indianapolis  ac- 
counting office,  advised  that  they  wanted  to 
reverse  the  billing.  Told  by  CG  budget 
office  that  this  was  signed  agreement  by 
their  Commissioner  on  which  obligations 
had  been  made.  Could  not  agree  to  return  of 
funds  without  approval  of  Commandant 
who  was  In  Europe.  Suggested  Commission- 
er discuss  with  ADM  Yost  when  he  returned 
on  30  AprlL 

28th  of  each  month:  Treasury  "closes  the 
books"  on  all  transactions  and  produces  a 
statement  of  months  transaction.  This  was 
apparently  not  done.  As  of  that  date.  Cus- 
toms' had  not  billed  back. 

30  Apr  1987:  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
Treasury  Management  Sj^items.  Mr.  M. 
Page,  called  CG  Chief  of  Acounting  and  ad- 
vised him  that  the  billing  transaction  tiad 
been  reversed. 

4  May  1987:  CG  received  documentation 
that  the  billing  liad  been  reversed  because  It 
was  "erroneous". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  any  case,  the  GAG  inquiry  that  has 
been  requested  will  determine  the 
legal  validity  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  position. 

In  the  meantime,  I  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this,  of  coiuse,  has  been 
cleared  by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  the  chair- 
man. Also,  Senator  Chiles,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  is  also 
a  coauthor  and  continues  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  the  record  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  no  longer  a  co- 
author, but  he  does  not  object  to  this 
amendment.  He  has  assured  us  of  that 
as  of  5  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  He  supports  the 
amendment,  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  as  a  coauthor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  there  is  a 
dollar-for-dollar  transfer  from  the 
Customs  to  the  Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we, 
therefore,  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  my  support  for 
this  amendment.  In  early  April  of  this 
year,  $8  million  in  funds  appropriated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  reso- 
lution to  the  Air  Interdiction  Program, 
operations  and  maintenance,  account 
of   the   UJS.    Customs   Service    were 


transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
operating  accoimt.  This  transaction 
has  now  been  reversed.  However,  I  am 
highly  disturbed  over  the  circum- 
stances which  permitted  such  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  occur  in  the  first  place. 
As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service-General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Subcommittee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  Customs 
Service,  I  have  Joined  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  DeConcihi,  in 
a  request  to  have  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  not  only  explore  and 
report  on  the  facts  with  respect  to  this 
particular  transaction  but  to  advise  us 
as  t/-  the  extent  to  which  such  shifting 
of  appropriated  moneys  from  one  ac- 
count to  another  is  occurring  as  a 
result  of  interdepartmental  or  inter- 
agency agreements. 

Until  the  GAO  results  are  in.  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
movement  of  appropriated  funds, 
without  i4}proval  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Congress,  is 
inappropriate.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  and  in 
this  body  are  wasting  a  lot  of  effort 
and  time  authorizing  the  use  of  funds 
for  specific  purposes  and  deciding 
what  level  of  funding  is  appropriate 
and  where  those  fimds  should  be 
placed.  I  submit  to  you  that  those  are 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Congress.  If  subsequent  to  congres- 
sional action,  new  circumstances  arise 
which  would  permit  appropriated 
funds  to  be  spent  in  a  more  efficient 
manner,  then  there  are  procedures  in 
place  to  obtain  congressional  t^proval 
of  such  proposals. 

This  amendment  reflects  such  a  pro- 
cedure— congressional  approval  to 
transfer  previously  appropriated  funds 
to  another  account.  I  am  certain  that 
neither  the  Customs  Service  nor  the 
Coast  Guard  acted  in  bad  faith  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  this  transfer 
by  interagency  agreement.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this,  we  are  officially  providing 
for  such  a  transfer  of  fimds.  However, 
we  will  be  exploring  this  general  issue 
more  fuUy  and  intend  to  address  it  in 
the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Arizcma  has  in- 
dicated that  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  sit  on 
his  subcommittee  as  his  ranking 
member.  I  obviously  support  the 
amendment. 

I  am  informed,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  member.  Senator  Hatfield, 
asked  to  reserve  Judgment  on  this.  He 
will  be  here  shortly.  I  understand  he  is 
getting  a  reading  as  to  the  outlay 
impact.  I  assume  because  of  consisten- 
cy, he  wants  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
outlay  impact  and  that  others  have 
been  required  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
if,  indeed,  there  are.  A  preliminary 
reading  on  it  is  that,  indeed,  it  may 
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have  an  outlAy  Impact  I  un  not  aware 
of  that  I  do  not  understand  how  that 
can  be.  But  I  have  not  studied  it  in 
tenns  of  the  outlay  as  compared  to  the 
outlays  under  the  previous  usages. 

SenatOT  Hattibj)  had  indicated  that 
he  had  objection  to  it  on  the  same 
basis  that  he  objected  to  previous 
amendments  that  had  outlay  dispari- 
Mr. DiCONCINI.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  DeCon- 
dni  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  pending  the  arrival  on  the  floor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  for  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER  (BCr. 
SkMirovt).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXmiODIT  MO.  »B 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ruomah  and  mjrself.  I 
aend  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerti  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  tntm  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLUiMisl.  for  himielf  and  Mr.  Rusmam. 
propo6es  an  amendment  numbered  225. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  3,  after  line  11  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  launch  services  for  geosta- 
tionary weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  Provided,  That 
such  procurement  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  upon  written  cer- 
tification to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  prior  to  July  1,  1987,  that  the 
conduct  of  such  procurement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  not  delay  the  avail- 
ability of  launch  services  compared  to  the 
avaHabillty  of  launch  services  conducted  by 
the  NaU(»ial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Jimior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Sena- 
tor RxTDMAH],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce.  Justice, 
State  Subcommittee.  We  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  rush- 
ing to  directly  procure  latmch  services 
for  geostationary  weather  satellites.  I. 
J,  and  K.  oidangers  the  Weather  Sat- 
ellite Pro-am.  We  fear  that  shifting 
the  contracting  responsibilities  from 
NASA  to  NOAA  could  delay  the  avaU- 


abUlty  of  laimch  services  for  up  to  1 
year  and  offer  this  amendment  to  slow 
this  down  before  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
bad  situation.  Last  year  we  lost  a  geo- 
stationary weather  satellite  at  the 
launch,  so  there  is  already  concern 
about  the  sustainability  of  a  two-satel- 
lite system  until  the  next  scheduled 
launch  in  late  1989.  Even  under  the 
current  procedures  we  fear  that  we 
may  be  down  to  one  satellite  coverage 
by  that  time,  so  that  the  Pacific  areas 
could  be  deprived  of  information  on 
severe  storms  and  hurricanes,  if 
launch  services  are  delayed  or  if  we 
have  a  failure  by  the  satellite 
launched  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  moving  along  on  this  without  any 
consultation  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee until  after  they  made  their  deci- 
sion. Why.  I  do  not  know— as  I  believe 
the  Commerce  Department  requires 
legislative  authority  in  order  to  direct- 
ly procure  launch  services. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  gives 
the  Commerce  Department  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  if  they  can  certify  that 
the  change  in  contracting  procedures 
will  not  result  in  a  delay  in  the  avaU- 
ability  of  launch  services.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  includes  a  proviso  to 
allow  for  such  a  certification  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
cosponsoring  this  amendment  with  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  due 
to  my  concern  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  overlooking  public  safety 
considerations  in  its  decision  to  direct- 
ly procure  launch  services  for  geosta- 
tionary weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K. 
Normally  I  would  enthusiastically  sup- 
port efforts  to  commercialize  govern- 
ment activities;  however,  in  this  case 
the  shift  in  contracting  procedures 
could  delay  the  availability  of  launch 
services  for  up  to  1  year.  Given  the 
loss  on  launch  of  a  geostationary 
weather  satellite  last  spring,  there  is 
justifiable  concern  about  the  sustain- 
ability of  a  two-satellite  system  until 
the  next  launch  in  late  1989.  It  is  quite 
possible  we  will  be  down  to  one  satel- 
lite coverage  by  that  time,  which 
means  that  the  Pacific  will  not  be  ade- 
quately covered  due  to  the  need  to 
monitor  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  If  laimch  services  are  delayed 
and  during  that  period  of  time  the 
most  recently  launched  satellite  fails, 
hurricane  coverage  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  decision  was  made  without  any 
consultation  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. This  is  particularly  troubling  due 
to  the  subsequent  realization  that  the 


Commerce  Department  will  probably 
require  legislative  authority  in  order 
to  directly  proc\u%  launch  services. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  willing  to  give  the 
Commerce  Department  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  if  they  can  certify  that  the 
change  in  contracting  procediues  will 
not  result  in  a  delay  in  the  availability 
of  launch  services.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  includes  a  proviso  to  allow 
for  such  a  certification  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption.  I  also  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  options  list  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  pre- 
paring for  their  decision  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in- 
forming them  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Departmkmt  or  CoufERcx. 
Washington,  DC,  March  2, 1987. 
Dr.  Bttrton  I.  Edklson, 
Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Science 
and  Applications,  National  Aerojiautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deab  Bukt,  I  would  like  td' thank  NASA 
for  completing  the  planning  for  procure- 
ment of  ELV-based  launch  services  for 
GOES  I-K  as  I  requested  last  faU.  The 
NASA  team,  led  by  Lewis  Research  Center, 
has  prepared  an  excellent  solicitation  and 
evaluation  package.  It  is  consistent  with 
guidance  provided  by  our  staff. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  made  a 
policy  decision  that  Commerce/NOAA 
should  conduct  this  procurement  for  ELV- 
based  laimch  services.  NOAA  intends  to 
build  on  the  solicitation  and  evaluation 
pacicage  that  has  been  completed  by  NASA 
and  to  issue  a  solicitation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  would  welcome  having  NASA  tech- 
nical staff  participate  in  the  evaluation  of 
proposals  and  in  the  follow-on  contract 
monitoring.  Our  staff  will  be  making  every 
effort  to  have  launch  services  available  to 
meet  our  current  schedule,  with  the  launch 
of  GOES  I  in  late  1989. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  pro- 
ductive and  colleglal  working  relationship 
with  NASA  in  the  development  of  the 
GOES  I-M  spacecraft,  the  development  of 
NOAA's  future  polar  metsats.  and  in  plan- 
ning for  future  data  management,  instru- 
ments, and  operations  for  the  1990s. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  N.  Ptkx.  Jr. 

OmoMs  Coiisn«RZD  for  GOES  I-M  Lattmch 

PROCURmXIlT 

OPTION  1.— DOC  TO  COmrriTIVKLY  PROCURX 
lAUlfCH  SKRVICB  DIRBCTLT  WTTH  TSCmnCAL 
ASSISTAHCX  raOM  An  PORCX 

Proa 
Direct  procurement  (rather  than  through 
NASA)  is  substantive  Fed  vote  of  confidence 
in  building  a  competitive  commercial  launch 
services  industry. 


M'aTiniiiin  DOC  control  over  procurement 
decision. 

Experienced  USAF  staff  for  guidance. 

Lowest  cost  available  to  Government:  will 
use  fewer  full-time  staff  than  NASA  services 
require. 

Com 

Need  to  schedule  USAF  support  around 
USAF  "peak  loads",  and  familiarize  DOC/ 
NOAA  procurement  personnel  with  launch 
service  procurement  procedures. 

Delay  of  4-12  months. 

OPTION  2.— NASA  CONTINUES  PROCURXmNT  OP 
LAUNCH  SERVICES  ON  BXHALP  OP  DOC 

Pros 

Experienced  staff. 

No  delay:  ongoing  procurement  process 
continues. 

DOC  participates  in  selection. 
Cons 

Continues  reliance  on  NASA  as  go-be- 
tween with  private  sector. 

Limits  DOC  control  over  selection.  Con- 
tract still  NASA's  responsibility;  IX)C  would 
have  "veto"  authority. 

Higher  staff  costs  (NASA  maintains  large 
full-time  team). 

OPTION  3.— PORS  AEROSPACE,  THE  GOES  SPACE- 
CRAPT  CONTRACTOR  TO  PROCURE  LAUNCH 
SERVICES  ON  BEHALF  OF  DOC 

Pros 

Strongly  supports  commercialization;  by 
providing  less  Federal  oversight,  relies  more 
on  contractor. 

Cons 

No  DOC  control  over  selection. 

DOC  must  justify  large  sole-source  con- 
tract to  Ford;  protest  is  likely. 

Delay  of  2-10  months,  longer  if  major  pro- 
test of  sole-source. 

Ford  would  need  to  staff  up  with  launch 
vehicle  experts. 

Greatly  reduced  Federal  oversight,  result- 
ing in  increased  risk. 

Higher  cost  due  to  middleman:  would  have 
to  pay  Ford  general  administration  plus  fee, 
estimated  at  16  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiu-ther  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  my  friend.  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  does  this  amendment  have 
any  budgetary  impact? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  it  does  not.  It 
could  at  a  later  time.  That  is  what  we 
are  concerned  about.  We  do  not  want 
to  start  a  budgetary  impact  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  launching  service  within 
NOAA  when  we  just  provide  the  serv- 
ice through  NASA.  Of  course,  we  have 
the  military  launches  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  do  not  want  to  start  a  third  one 


without  any  knowledge.  We  wanted  to 
avoid  any  such  impact. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  on  our  side 
that,  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  budgetary  impact,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Hollings  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  also  see  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  here  on 
the  floor  who  is.  I  think,  familiar  with 
this  amendment.  I  think  I  can  defi- 
nitely say  on  behalf  of  Senator  Steh- 
Nis  that  the  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.     225)    was 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  336 

(Pmpose:  Provided  for  continuation  of 
disaster  loan  making  activities) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Buicfers 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  laying  aside  the 
pending  amendment  temporarily? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bumpers, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  226. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13:  restore  the  matter  stricken  on 
line  7  and  Insert: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $8,000,000  for  disaster  loan 
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making  activities,  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Business  Loan  and  Investmoit  Pimd": 
Provided,  that  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1987.  as  includ- 
ed in  PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  99-591.  for 
Small  Business  Development  Centers,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be 
transferred  for  disaster  loan  making  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  BcMPBta 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  provides 
an  additional  $10  million  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  the  neces- 
sary salaries  and  expenses  for  employ- 
ees involved  in  the  Agency's  disaster 
loan  making  [DLM]  activity.  We  are 
advised  that  at  the  current  level  of  op- 
eration, the  current  availability  for 
the  disaster  loan  activity  of  $20  mil- 
lion will  run  out  in  mid-July.  It  is  cur- 
rently estimated  that  if  SBA  continues 
the  same  level  of  service  to  disaster 
victims,  and  provides  the  required  sup- 
port to  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMAl.  a  total  of 
$30  million  will  be  required  this  fiscal 
year.  Without  these  additional  funds, 
the  disaster  loan  making  employment 
level  of  470  personnel  would  have  to 
be  drastically  reduced  and  poesibly 
eliminated  entirely  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, and  yield  a  double  whammy  to  the 
victims  of  disaster  and  to  the  budget 
later  on  because  we  would  have  to  sup- 
plant it  at  a  later  time. 

Between  October  1  and  March  25. 
SBA  declared  a  total  of  69  disasters. 
Similarly,  during  the  same  period  of 
fiscal  year  1986.  SBA  declared  61  disas- 
ters. In  addition,  the  last  half  of  fiscal 
year  1986  shows  another  49  disasters 
declared  by  the  SBA.  Based  on  the 
actual  number  and  type  of  physical 
disasters  declared  in  the  last  5  years. 
SBA  expects  to  declare  major  physical 
disasters  resulting  from  2  fires,  16 
floods.  3  hurricanes,  3  major  storms 
and  11  tornadoes  between  the  months 
of  March  and  September.  The  total 
disasters  declared  as  of  May  5,  1987  is 
83  disasters,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  listing  of  these  83  disas- 
ter declarations  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOIiUNGS.  lb.  President,  as  I 
indicated  prevtously.  if  additional 
funds  are  not  provided,  there  would  be 
a  significant  fall  off  in  service  to  all 
disaster  victims  all  over  the  country. 
The  wotli  required  by  these  disasters 
consists  of  processing  loans,  verifying 
damages  and  losses,  and  disbursing 
loans.  The  disbursement  of  a  loan  is  a 
long  process  in  which  loan  funds  are 
disbursed  as  each  borrower  completes 
replacement  or  repair  of  damaged  or 
destroyed  property.  Actual  full  dis- 
bursement can  occur  in  as  little  as  1 
month  or  as  long  as  over  1  year,  de- 


pending upon  how  long  the  borrower 
takes  to  complete  and  return  legal  doc- 
uments and  market  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. If  no  additional  disasters  occur 
during  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  most 
of  the  workload  for  the  year  would 
consist  of  closing— existing— loan  ap- 
provals. In  addition,  the  agency  is  re- 
quired to  participate  in  manning  the 
various  disaster  assistance  centers. 
Currently  there  are  25  active  centers. 
These  centers  are  established  by 
FEMA  in  response  to  a  Presidential 
disaster  declaration  and  require  three 
or  four  SBA  employees  along  with  em- 


ployees from  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Without  the  additional  fund- 
ing, SBA  will  be  forced  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly, and  in  some  cases  entirely, 
our  participation  in  these  centers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  to  keep  amend- 
ments outlay  neutral,  we  have  offset 
the  increase  by  transferring  $8  million 
from  the  business  loan  and  investment 
funds  and  $2  million  from  the  amount 
currently  appropriated  for  the  small 
business  development  centers.  While  I 
would  rather  not  make  those  trans- 
fers,   continuation    of    disaster    loan 


making  must  have  the  higher  priority 
and  we  must  conform  to  the  overall 
fiscal  ctmstralnts. 

In  addition.  SBA  has  advised  of  addi- 
tonal  receipts  of  $3.5  million  than  was 
projected  for  1987. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  ISx.  President,  we 
have  made  this  revenue  neutral,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
acting  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATPIEliD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  gone  along  with  a  fairly  uniform 
procedure,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  assigned  the  task  of  scoring 
these  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  legislative  record  that  we  are 
being  consistent  with  our  management 
procedures  by  asking  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  if  the  amend- 
ment has  been  scored  by  the  Budget 
Committee  and,  if  it  has  been,  what  is 
its  budgetary  impact. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  repeat,  we 
have  offset  the  increase  by  transfer- 
ring $8  million  from  the  business  loan 
and  investment  fund  and  $2  million 
from  the  amount  appropriated  for 
small  business  development  centers. 
That  can  be  checked  with  both  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  and  Senator  Weicker, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
on  the  authorizing  side,  as  well  as  the 
appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  agree  to  a  quorum  call 
for  a  few  moments  to  give  the  Budget 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
formal  statement.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  we  have  had 
about  five  amendments  this  morning 
and  on  each  one— Senator  Heinz,  Sen- 
ator DixoM.  and  others— we  have 
gotten  the  formal  ruling  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  procedure  that  is  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Act,  and  we  feel  as  appropri- 
ators  we  should  abide  by  that  proce- 
dure. And  so  we  have  asked  for  that 
formal  ruling  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  their  con- 
sultation with  the  CBO.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  be  willing 
to  temporarily  lay  this  aside  for  the 
possibility  of  entertaining  other 
amendments,  it  would  be  done  without 
prejudice  of  any  kind  against  his 
amendment.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to 
temporarily  laying  aside  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  am  delighted  to 
agree.  I  have  stated  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  scorekeeper  is  waiting 
on.  But  that  is  why  we  drew  the 
amendment  as  we  did,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  procedure  that  the 
committee  has  adopted.  I  agree  with 
that  procedure  and  that  is  why  the 
amendment  is  drawn  accordingly.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  scorekeeper  is,  but  I 
know  who  the  author  of  the  amend- 


ment is.  That  is  why  we  have  it  writ- 
ten that  way. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  imderstand  the  wording  of 
his  amendment  and  what  it  purports 
to  do.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  as  well 
that  there  are  many  different  ac- 
counts, that  some  accounts  spend  out 
faster  than  other  accounts,  and  so 
that  a  total  figure  oftentimes  as  an 
offset  does  not  represent  a  real  offset 
for  budget  deficit  neutralitr.  it  takes 
more  than  the  roimd  figures.  I  am  not 
that  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
various  accoimts  and  that  is  why  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  CBO  have 
provided  us  with  this  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  then  with  the 
assent  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  his  pending 
amendment  without  any  prejudice  to 
that  amendment  for  the  possibility  of 
entertaining  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMKRDICXIIT  NO.  327 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilks] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  227. 

Mr.  CHILES.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dis[>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sxc.  .  None  of  the  fimds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
Program  Management  activities  shall  be 
used  to  promulgate  or  enforce  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, instruction,  or  other  policy  having 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  mandatory  hold- 
ing of  Medicare  claims  processing  or  pay- 
ments." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  prevent  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  from 
establishing  a  mandatory  holding  of 
Medicare  claims  for  processing  and 
payment.  We  have  recently  learned 
that  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  slowdown 
the  payment  of  electronic  media 
claims  to  10  days  in  July  of  1987  and 
to  18  days  in  September  of  1987.  These 
actions  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
prompt  payment  legislation  for  Medi- 
care claims.  Congress  enacted  the 
prompt  payment  legislation  so  that 
the  claims  could  be  paid  in  a  timely 
maimer.  Congress  clearly  intended  to 
set  a  ceiling  and  not  a  floor  for  the 
payment  of  Medicare  claims.  There 


was  never  any  intention  to  buildup 
backlogs  or  to  hold  claims  for  pay- 
ment. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  set- 
ting a  mandatory  floor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  is  a  very  bad  idea. 

If  pajrments  to  providers,  especially 
physicians,  are  slowed  down  and  de- 
layed, we  are  going  to  be  discouragliW 
those  physicians  from  taking  assign- 
ment. Those  doctors  wiU  insist  the 
beneficiary  pay  the  additional  cost  be- 
tween the  Medicare-approved  fee  and 
the  physician's  fee  and  that  reduced 
cash  flow  is  going  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  meet  payroll  auid 
pay  their  bills  in  a  timely  manner.  And 
that  is  another  additional  disincentive 
to  accept  assignment. 

For  physicians  on  1-year  contract,  it 
is  unfair  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Actions  of  this 
type  will  again  discourage  physician 
participation  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of 
computer  system  changes  and  in- 
creased computer  storage,  there  is 
going  to  be  increased  costs  for  han- 
dling more  inquiries  and  for  duplicate 
claim  submission.  Furthermore,  doc- 
tors and  providers  will  be  discouraged 
from  automating  their  processing.  As 
a  result  of  that,  the  administrative 
cost  for  processing  paper  claims  is 
going  to  increase. 

The  1986  reconciliation  bill  provides 
that  participating  physicians  wlU  be 
paid  within  19  days  as  of  October  1. 
1987.  but  by  holding  on  to  electronic 
media  claims  for  18  days  in  September 
the  intermediaries  will  be  most  unlike- 
ly to  meet  that  standard.  The  pro- 
posed floors  could  result  in  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  intermediaries  to  meet 
prompt  payment  standards  and,  if 
that  happens,  the  periodic  interim 
payment,  the  PIP  program  will  be  re- 
instated. Under  that  system,  payments 
are  made  more  frequently  than  under 
the  prompt  payment  system  and  that 
will  result  in  increased  trust  fund  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  require  any  additional  funding.  It 
has  been  cleared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  that  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  CHILES.  Both  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  been  given  copies  of  the 
amendment. 

Ux.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  ' 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  ISi.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.    

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  any  time  I 
might  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quMtion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  kmendment  (No.  227)  was 
•greed  to. 

Ux.  IIELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  lIontaiUL 

Mr.  MEIiCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Arizona  in  Just 
a  moment  We  have  pending  an 
amendment  on  oil  shale  claims  that 
started.  I  bellere.  around  3  o'clock.  I 
b^eve  we  have  worked  it  out  now  sat- 
iBfactorQy  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  would  like  to  go 
bade  to  that,  get  the  amendment 
modified,  and  then  get  the  modified 
amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Wffl  my  friend 
yield?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tea.  I  do  s^eld  to 
my  friend  from  Arisona  for  a  state- 
ment or  question  or  whatever. 

Mr.  D«CONCINL  Vtr.  President.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Wyoming  and  Montana  if  they  would 
let  me  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  set  aside  their  amendment  for 
less  than  1  minute.  The  amendment 
that  was  pending,  the  DeConclnl 
amendment,  has  now  been  cleared  by 
CBO,  has  no  budgetary  effect  whatso- 
ever, and  is  ready  to  be  accepted,  and  I 
could  get  that  one  out  of  the  way  if 
the  Senator  wlU  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  recognized  on  his 
amendment  and  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  I  would  be  recognized  on 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMEKDlCKin  NO.  134 

Mr.  D«CONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  this  amendment.  We  have  now  been 
advised  by  CBO  that  it  is  revenue  neu- 
tral and  that  there  is  no  budget 
impact  whatsoever  and  the  majority 
and  minority  I  understand  have  been 
so  advised  and  have  cleared  the 
amendment.  It  is  ready  for  adoption,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  B4r.  President,  I 
wk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  appear  as  an  original 
coqwnsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectloin.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  224)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•Ux.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Montana  and  Wyoming  and  also  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  coopera- 
tion, and  also  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

AMXinnfKirT  no.  333  as  modiiud 

Mr.  MELC:HER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkl- 
CHKR),  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
233,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  l>e  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  prior  to  March  31,  1988,  to 
issue  a  patent  for  an  oil  shale  mining  claim 
located  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  UJ3.C.  181,  et 
seq.,  41  Stat.  437)  as  provided  for  under  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  Sec.  22,  et  seq.,  17  Stat.  91)  except 
for  patent  appUcations  C-012327.  C-016671. 
C-023661,  C-41836,  C-43354,  C-39464.  C- 
38579,  C-38402,  C-3S080,  C-36293: 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  now  modified  is  not  an 
imlimited  time  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  he  prevented 
from  issuing  patents  on  these  oil  shale 
claims.  The  tunendment  as  I  offered  it 
earlier  this  afternoon  simply  stated 
that  nothing  would  be  done  on  these 
claims,  with  the  exception  of  two. 
until  Congress  acted.  Senators  Wallop 
and  Garn  have  appropriately  pointed 
out.  "Well,  can  we  be  sure  Congress  is 
going  to  act?  Why  hasn't  the  Senator 
from  Montana  done  something  about 
it  prior  to  now?  Why  come  to  the  floor 
on  an  appropriations  bill?" 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  concede 
that  that  is  a  fair  criticism  of  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER.  Can 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  that 
Senators  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  The  points  that  Senator 
Wallop  and  Senator  Garn  made  were 
very  valid  points.  Now.  in  the  past 
hour,  hour-and-a-half,  we  have  been 
discussing  this  with  particularly  my 
colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
WisTH.  and  this  compromise  has  been 
worked  out  to  put  the  date  that  noth- 
ing he  done  on  issuing  patents  for  oil 


shale  mining  claims  until  March  31. 
next  spring,  and  there  will  be  more 
than  two  of  these  claims  that  are  now 
being  processed  being  exempted.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  total  of  10  in  this 
amendment  as  modified,  each  of  them 
identified.  I  think  it  takes  care  of  the 
difficulties  that  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, the  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
others  found  with  the  amendment  I 
proposed. 

I  welcome  this  modification.  I  he- 
lieve  this  will  give  us  enough  time  in 
the  Energy  Committee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  lay  out  whatever  correc- 
tions there  should  be  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  appreci- 
ate that  Senator  Melcher  has  clarified 
that  the  modified  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  eight  pending  patent 
applications,  not  does  it  attempt  to 
affect  final  processing  of  the  two  re- 
maining claims  involved  in  the  Tosco 
settlement. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect 
new  applications  in  their  pr(x:essing 
but  would  block  any  issuance  on  any 
new  applications  until  March  31,  1988, 
except  for  the  eight  pending  and  the 
two  Tosco  applications. 

That  is  my  xmderstanding,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  believe 
that  in  his  statement  that  was  as  he 
stated  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  excellent  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 
If  no  one  else  is  on  the  floor,  they  do 
not  deserve  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  so- 
lution, and  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming  still 
has  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  was  just  seeidng  af- 
firmation from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana as  to  my  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  my  friend, 
has  correctly  stated  that  there  are  10 
exemptions  of  oil  shale  mining  claims 
that  are  not  covered,  not  restricted,  by 
the  language  of  this  amendment.  They 
are  identified  by  those  niuntiers. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  That  would  not  block 
any  processing,  just  the  issuance  of 
patents^ 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Senator  Armstrong  is  particularly 
concerned  that  we  not  try  to  breach 
the  patent  applications  already  filed. 
The  compromise  worked  out  took  care 
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of  the  concerns  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
not  take  away  anyone's  mining  claims. 
This  amendment  will  do  no  more  than 
give  the  Congress  a  chance  to  review 
this  whole  issue.  It  merely  instructs 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  not  to 
issue  patents  for  additional  oil-shale 
"'<n<ng  claims  until  the  Congress  has 
had  a  chance  to  review  the  situation 
and  decide  if  substantive  legislation  is 
needed. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  a  look  at  this  prot)- 
lem.  As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  intend  to  do  that.  And 
once  the  committee  has  acted,  the 
entire  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  l>e 
heard  on  this  issue. 

This  amendment  will  give  the 
Senate  the  time  to  take  a  look  at  the 
problem— it  does  no  more  than  that. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior decided  not  to  appeal  a  district 
court  decision,  and  settled  one  of  the 
many  lawsuits  on  this  issue.  The  result 
was  that  82.000  acres  of  Federal  land 
in  my  own  State  of  Colorado  ended  up 
in  private  hands.  The  selling  price  for 
these  lands— for  mining  claims  filed 
more  than  60  years  ago— was  $2.50  an 
acre. 

The  Department  has  told  the  Con- 
gress that  this  was  a  great  deal. 

But  the  Department  would  not  let 
the  lawyers  who  worked  on  this  issue 
testify  before  a  House  committee  last 
year.  Those  lawyers  said  that  the  De- 
partment should  challenge  the  mining 
claims. 

The  Department  would  not  let  the 
BLM's  State  director  testify  last 
year— even  though  the  State  director's 
predecessor  had  pleaded  with  the  De- 
partment to  continue  its  challenge  to 
these  claims. 

Mr.  President,  the  Denver  Post  said 
that  the  Government  should  never 
have  given  up  its  lawsuit— and  coun- 
seled a  long,  hard  look  at  these  claims. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  said  this 
deal  looked  a  lot  like  a  land  grab. 

And  many  Coloradans  told  me  that 
they  thought  this  was  a  lousy  deal. 

I  have  to  agree  with  them.  This  Sen- 
ator believes  that  the  Congress  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  before  we  let 
the  Interior  Department  sell  any  more 
public  lands  for  $2.50  an  acre. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  here.  An- 
other 100,000  acres  of  public  lands  in 
my  State  alone  could  be  sold  because 
someone  filed  a  mining  claim  more 
than  60  years  ago;  116.000  acres  in 
Utah  are  on  the  auction  blocic  And 
54.000  acres  in  Wyoming  could  be  sold 
for  $2.50  an  acre. 

This  looks  like  a  land  grab  to  me.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong. 

But  the  Senate  does  not  have  to 
decide  that  question  today.  All  that 
this  amendment  does  is  tell  the  Interi- 


or Department  not  to  issue  any  more 
patents  for  public  lands,  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  consider  this 
issue. 

The  House  is  scheduled  to  take  up 
legislation  on  this  issue  tomorrow.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  EInergy  Com- 
mittee, I  intend  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  in 
scheduling  hearings. 

This  amendment  wiU  give  the 
Senate  the  time  it  needs  to  consider 
these  oil  shale  claims  and  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  lands  in  the  West,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  needed  to  protect  habi- 
tat for  mule  deer,  anteloiie.  and  elk. 
And  it  is  needed  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  more  bargain  basement 
sales  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  (CO)  News, 

Aug.  6,  1986] 

Valuable  Colorado  Land  Ctoing,  Going  and 

GONK 

Great  land  grabs  of  the  past  usually 
brought  a  circling  of  the  wagons  and  a  fight 
to  the  finish.  The  latest  one  in  Colorado  is 
ending  with  barely  a  whimper. 

Where  were  the  heroes  to  save  about 
190,000  acres  of  Colorado's  richest  territory 
from  oil  companies  who  long  ago  filed 
claims  for  mineral  rights  and  are  winding  up 
carrying  off  the  whole  shebang?  Where  was 
3rd  District  Congressman  Mike  Strang  who 
it  seems,  actually  blocked  a  review  by  Con- 
gress that  would  at  least  have  forestalled 
selling  this  land  for  $2.50  an  acre?  Strang 
must  have  been  off  studying  law  books  and 
deciding  that  once  something  has  gone  to 
court.  Congress  should  keep  its  paws  off. 
That  kind  of  thinking  has  never  stopped  our 
national  legislature  before,  as  witness  the 
proposed  school  prayer  and  right-to-llfe 
amendments. 

It's  true  the  claims  case  is  an  old  one, 
limping  along  for  25  years  or  more.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  seems  to  be  more  Incentive  to 
end  it  than  to  end  it  properly.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  for  a  case  to  gather  spiders,  but 
it's  not  long  enough  unless  the  interests  of 
the  public  prevail. 

In  all.  the  settlement  affects  some  360,000 
acres  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming— 
about  3,200  claims  for  oil  shale  and  other 
minerals.  Some  of  the  claims  were  filed 
before  the  1920s  but  never  developed.  Some 
of  the  mineral  leases  went  for  a  few  cents 
an  acre.  Unfortunately,  during  that  time 
government  didn't  do  much  to  see  that 
claims  were  kept  up  to  date  and  records 
properly  filed. 

The  drawn-out  case  brought  by  Tosco 
Corp.  and  other  claimants  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  May  1985  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Judge  Sherman  G.  Finesilver,  who  ruled 
that  the  claims  of  Tosco  and  the  others 
were  valid.  The  Interior  Department  and 
Justice  Department  fUed  an  appeal.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  such  a  case  had 
gone  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  But  sud- 
denly, in  wtutt  appears  to  be  a  political  ded- 


sioD  rather  than  a  legal  one,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  setUe. 

In  the  agreement,  which  becomes  valid 
when  signed  by  Finesilver,  the  oil  ctnapanies 
will  have  not  only  mineral  rights  to  federal 
land  but  full  title— for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$2.50  an  acre.  During  the  oil  shortage  of  the 
1970s,  the  government  sold  leases  in  this 
area  for  up  to  $40,000  an  acre.  Something's 
been  sold,  all  right.  And  someone's  been  sold 
out. 

Among  the  latter  are  taxpayers,  who  wiU 
see  no  revenues  from  minerals  taken  from 
this  land,  ranchers  who  now  graze  cattle 
there  under  grazing  permits  that,  once  ex- 
pired, will  sell  for  whatever  the  new  owners 
charge.  Water  rights  are  to  be  given  up  by 
the  federal  government  and  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  with  the  states. 

It's  the  grandest  sell-out  in  many  years — 
360,000  acres  of  public  land  turned  over  to 
private  interests.  Recreation,  mining,  farm- 
ing, hunting  all  will  be  permitted  with  the 
good  grace  of  the  land  owners.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  case  had  become  a  colossal 
bore.  It  may  be  that  Finesilver  should  be 
corgratulated  for  bringing  it  to  an  end. 
That's  not  how  it  looks  from  here. 

[From  the  Denver  ((X»  Post.  Aug.  7, 19861 
Land  for  Sale— Cheap 

Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  is  due  to 
visit  Colorado  over  the  next  few  days.  The 
trip  should  give  him  ample  opportunity  to 
explain  why  the  federal  government  Just 
agreed  to  let  go  of  82,000  acres  of  oil-shale 
land  on  the  western  slope  for  a  measly  $2.50 
an  acre. 

Mike  Strang,  the  Republican  congressman 
who  represents  the  area,  characterized  the 
agreement  as  "the  best  that  could  be  ex- 
pected." But  his  colleague,  Morris  Udall. 
House  Interior  Committee  chairman,  de- 
scribed it  as  "morally  wrong"  and  an  "abdi- 
cation of  the  public  trust." 

It's  true  that  the  adbsurdly  low  price  was 
fixed  by  Congress  more  than  a  century  ago. 
and  that  the  new  owners— mainly  Tosco, 
Exxon,  Union  Oil  and  the  family  that  once 
owned  the  Lake  E3dora  ski  resort— sought 
title  under  long-established  mining  laws.  It's 
also  true  that  the  agreement,  will  give  the 
government  the  rights  to  any  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  that  may  underlie  the  proper- 
ties. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it's  possible  that 
the  original  claims  may  have  been  fraudu- 
lently filed,  and  that  the  oil-shale  deposits 
may  never  prove  valuable  enough  to  dig  up 
and  turn  into  fuel— and  thus  many  never 
Justify  the  decision  to  turn  over  the  surface 
land  to  private  interests  to  do  with  as  they 
please. 

So  it's  hard  to  tmderstand  why  the 
Reagan  administration  chose  to  settle  the 
longstanding  legal  dispute  over  the  claims, 
rather  than  to  appeal  an  adverse  ruling 
handed  down  by  a  federal  district  Judge  in 
Denver  last  year.  And  in  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  implication  of  the  case,  it's  espe- 
cially hard  to  figure  out  why  Hodel  and  his 
forces  negotiated  the  deal  in  such  a  surrep- 
titious manner. 

Udall  has  scheduled  a  hearing  next  Tues- 
day to  seek  answers  to  these  questions.  He 
and  Hodel's  other  critics  in  Congress  nmy 
not  be  able  to  overturn  the  settlement 
reached  this  week,  of  course.  But  they  may 
be  able  to  keep  some  280,000  additional 
acres  of  public  land  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  from  being  forfeited  in  the  same 
way. 
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It's  ImporUnt  to  naUm  that  wbUe  the 
tncta  kre  not  aU  oonttguous.  they  tocetber 
muiucnt  an  enonnoua  amount  of  public 
5Viff— In  The  3W.0M  acna  that  still  could  be 
lost,  for  It— **~^  total  more  than  the  entire 
Dtnoaaur  National  Monument. 

At  the  very  iMst.  any  further  deals  should 
brtnc  a  far  hlcher  price  and  prove  much 
■tranter  guarantMs  that  public  access 
would  not  be  doiled.  Putting  such  real 
estate  in  private  hands  not  only  deprives 
the  federal  and  state  governments  of  possi- 
ble minenl  royalties,  but  also  limits  use  of 
the  land  for  giatfng.  water  storage  or  recre- 
ation—particularly deer  himting.  an  eco- 
nomic miif"T**r  in  western  Colorado. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  deb«te  on  the  amend- 
ment? ,     ^ 

Mr.  MELCHESt.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 

vneat.  .     _       _ 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  whose 
amendment  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MBLcen]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  occur  on  the  Melcher 
amendment  Immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Dixoir.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

til.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  whose 
amendment  now  is  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Houmcsl. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lir.  President,  what 
amendment  is  bailed  up  behind  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hoixihgs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  MCRKHBAUlCl. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  SAifroRsl  may  propose 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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r  RO.  sas 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  emergency  disaster 
asslstanoe  program  may  also  be  used  to 
make  additional  payments  required  by  the 
Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987) 
Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legi^tive  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
SanoiD]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hklms  snd 
Mr.  Boan  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 238: 

On  page  80,  line  19,  insert  after  "claim" 
the  followtnr.  "and  to  make  additional  pay- 


menU  required  by  the  amendmenU  to  such 
aection  made  by  the  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987". 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  that 
would  correct  an  oversight  in  the  1987 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  relat- 
ing to  farm  disaster  assistance.  My 
amendment  would  simply  clarify  that 
the  $135  million  appropriated  in  this 
bill  wlU  be  used  to  provide  relief  to  all 
eligible  producers  under  section  633(B) 
of  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1987. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  difficult 
period  for  our  farmers.  And  we  all 
know  that  many  agricultural  produc- 
ers suffered  greatly  from  natural  dis- 
asters in  1986— disasters  such  as 
drought,  flood,  or  freeze  that  only 
added  to  considerable  stress  already 
present  in  our  farm  economy. 

The  Congress  acted  promptly  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  and  in  so  doing  has 
without  a  doubt  kept  many  farmers  in 
business.  But  last  year's  disaster  assist- 
ance program,  effective  though  it  was, 
inadvertently  excluded  some  produc- 
ers. We  have  corrected  such  oversights 
in  passing  H.R.  1157,  the  Farm  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  of  1987,  which  I  am 
advised  the  President  has  just  signed 
into  law.  HJl.  1157  means  a  great  deal 
to  many  farmers— not  just  those  who 
were  unable  to  receive  full  payment  on 
last  year's  claims,  but  also  those  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  rice,  sugar  beets, 
apples,  and  other  crops  who  were  left 
out  in  1986. 

My  amendment  would  simply  ensure 
that  the  disaster  assistance  funds  we 
are  appropriating  today  can  be  used  to 
relieve  all  producers  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 633(B)  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tions bill,  including  the  new  programs 
set  up  under  H.R.  1157.  The  amend- 
ment will  add  no  new  fimdlng.  It  does 
not  specify  a  particvilar  allocation  be- 
tween new  and  old  programs.  It  would 
simply  extend  the  philosophy  we  ex- 
pressed in  H.R.  1157— if  producers  left 
out  of  last  year's  programs  by  over- 
sight have  now  been  made  eligible  for 
relief,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
should  be  eligible  for  a  portion  of  the 
funds  we  are  now  appropriating. 

This  amendment  would  allow  relief 
to  go  where  it  is  desperately  needed. 
In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  our 
apple  growers  have  suffered  through 
three  severe  freezes  in  the  last  5 
years— the  worst  of  which  was  last 
year's.  We  are  normally  one  of  the  top 
six  or  seven  apple-producing  States, 
with  production  of  around  10  million 
bushels  a  year.  Last  year  we  produced 
Just  2  million  bushels,  due  to  the 
severe  freeze  and  drought  conditions 
experienced  in  western  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Our  apple  farmers  need  relief  now— 
they  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a  later 
appropriation.  And  I  am  advised  that 
many   of   the   other   farmers   whose 


problems  were  addressed  in  H.R.  1157 
need  relief  now— including  cotton  pro- 
ducers in  the  South,  sugar  producers 
in  the  West,  producers  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  others.  My  amendment 
will  ensure  they  can  get  much-needed 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hxlms.  and  we 
will  determine  whether  or  not  we  have 
approval  from  the  minority  manager. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  amendment  is  debt 
neutral,  in  that  it  does  not  increase 
the  pot  from  which  these  claims  are 
paid,  but  simply  recognizes  that  legis- 
lation signed  into  law  by  the  President 
earlier  today,  which  adds  some  addi- 
tional crops— I  believe  apples  is  one- 
can  be  paid  from  moneys  already  ap- 
propriated and  in  the  pot. 

Therefore,  it  is  deficit  neutral,  and  I 
understand  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricultiu^  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  who  is  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 
Am  I  correct? 

B4r.  SANFORD.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 

accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Hatfield 
would  like  a  moment's  delay.  So.  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  no 
further  debate  at  this  time.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  228)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  viras  agreed  to. 

Mr.    SANFORD.   Mr.   President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  about  5  minutes  left  imtil  the 
first  vote  starts.  If  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  has  another  amendment  at 
this  time,  we  can  handle  one  more 
before  the  vote  starts. 


If  not,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  a  moment? 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair  if  we  have  had  a  report  back 
from  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
scoring  on  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment and/or  the  Hollings  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Metzenbaiun  amend- 
ment would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays  set  forth 
in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
amount  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Is  there  a  report  on  the  Hollings 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  been  informed  on  the 
Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE31.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orcler  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmaTTEE  AKENDMEirT— PACX  23,  UlfES  14-30 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  I*resldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  language 
on  page  23,  lines  14  through  20,  be 
deemed  a  committee  amendment  and 
that  that  amendment  be  deemed 
tabled.  This  action  will  allow  impor- 
tant language  regarding  the  Battle- 
ship Texas  to  be  restored.  My  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  approved  spending 
$5  million  to  help  match  private  con- 
tributions to  restore  the  battleship 
Texas,  That  proud  ship  was  in  a  shock- 
ing condition  of  disrepair.  It  needed 
immediate  structural  repairs  to  avoid 
complete  deterioration.  The  Congress 
agreed  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
help  restore  that  historic  ship  for  cur- 
rent and  future  generations  to  visit 
and  admire. 

My  amendment  today  adds  no  addi- 
tional money  to  this  project,  but 
rather  sets  conditions  so  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  can  be  carried  out 
without  additional  delays  or  complica- 
tions. Those  c(mditions  are  that  none 
of  the  fimds  may  be  given  for  remu- 
neration for  fundraising  activities  for 
this  project  and  that  the  restoration 
grant  should  go  to  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department  rather  than 
the  original  designee,  the  Battleship 
Texas  Advisory  Board. 

Without  those  conditions,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  continuing  dispute  over 


the  payment  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
muneration of  fimd  raising,  something 
which  I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants 
or  intended.  Recently  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Commission  formally 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  to 
devote  all  of  the  Federal  grant  to  the 
restoration  project. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  adopted  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage. My  amendment  would  put  the 
Senate  on  record  in  support  of  the 
same  conditions  so  that  this  worthy 
project  can  move  ahead  at  full  speed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  on  which  the  Senate  will 
be  voting?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  first  be  voting  on  the  Mel- 
cher amendment  No.  219. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  and  I  suggest  that  the 
cloakrooms  advise  Senators  that  votes 
are  about  to  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  OK  AMKNDHEirT  ItO.  319 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  5:15  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Melcher  amendment  No.  219.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEif].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRc],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Mdhkowski]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  resxilt  was  aimounced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  1S6  Leg.] 
YEAS-9S 


Adama 

Olenn 

Nlckles 

Amstronc 

Ormham 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

PeU 

Btngsznan 

BarUn 

Preasler 

Bond 

Hatch 

Piuamlre 

Boren 

HaUleld 

Pryor 

B<Mchwite 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Benin 

Held 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Rletle 

Bumpen 

Helms 

RoekefeUer 

Burdick 

Hollinss 

Both 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sanford 

cmti 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Saaser 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Daachle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Matsunaca 

Symms 

Dodd 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MeClure 

Trible 

Domenlei 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Warner 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Weldcer 

Ford 

MikulslU 

WUaon 

Powler 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

Gam 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Biden 

Gore 

Murkowski 

Evans 

Kennedy 

So  the  amendment  (No.  219)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
question  now  (xxurs  on  the  Heinz 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for 
consideration  of  the  Heinz  amendment 
No.  207. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICnSR.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  managers  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  had  a  rather  difficult  time 
today  trying  to  get  amendments  up 
and  a  good  bit  of  time  went  by  in 
quorum  calls  and  so  on.  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  a  repeat  of  this  tomorrow. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Grassley  have  an  amend- 
ment. I  talked  to  Mr.  Dole  a  while  ago 
and  he  said  it  would  be  all  right  for  me 
to  get  consent  for  that  amendment  to 
be  in  order  immediately  tomorrow 
morning,  after  the  vote  which  will 
occur,  I  believe,  at  10  a.m.  I,  therefore, 
make  that  request  now  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Grassley  be  the  pending  amendment 
following  the  vote  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing which  is  scheduled  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  work  with  our 
staffs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
aftem(x>n  and  I  hope  that  staffs  wlU 
contact  Senators  in  an  attempt  to  get 
Senators  lined  up  for  amendments  on 
tomorrow. 
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Mr.  CRAMBTON.  If  the  leader  will 
yield.  I  would  like  t»  call  up  my  home- 
leaa  funding  amendment  tomorrow.  It 
paned  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  If  we  could  work  that  out,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  that  taken 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  able  majori- 
ty whip. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
CaAHSTOii  follow  the  amendment  by 
Ux.  DoLB  and  Mr.  QgASSLKT  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered, 
ft  imniTK  koujcaijj 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Dolb. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  re- 
maining roUcaU  votes  today  be  limited 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

VOIS  OK  BDOOBT  wAivn— AMminixin  HO.  aoT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  state  the  question  so  the  Sena- 
tors will  know  what  the  question  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  Heinz 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for 
consideration  of  the  Heinz  amendment 
No.  207. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
da«d.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

BIr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDDf],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRB].  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KmnDYl  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MxmKOWsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  74. 
nays  21— as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  126  Leg.] 
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Annitronc 

Bradley 

ChUa 

Conrad 

Exon 

Oarn 

Oramm 


BIden 
Evau 


Baueus 

Bentwn 

Btngaman 

Bond 

Bmeu 

Boactawitz 

Breauz 

BuBweia 

Burdlek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Oochran 

Cohen 

Cranaton 

lyAaato 

DanforUi 

Daaehle 

DeOonetni 

nzon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dommici 

Durcnberser 


YKAS— 74 

Fowler 

CHenn 

Oraham 

Qraaley 

Harkiii 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heins 

BoUlnga 

Jobniton 

Kamea 

Kerry 

Uuitenberi 

Leahy 

Levin 

liatwinata 

McCain 

McChire 

McConneU 

Melcber 


IfltcheU 


Ifoynihan 

Packwood 

PeU 

Preaaler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rlegle 

RodwfeUer 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sartanes 

Saner 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpaon 

Specter 

8tenni< 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Welcker 

WUson 

Wlrth 


NATS-31 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

Lucar 

NicUea 


Nunn 

Proxmire 

Rudman 

Stafford 

Sjrmma 

Trible 

Warner 


PeU 

Preaaler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rietle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Sanford 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Oore 
Kennedy 


MurkowsU 


So  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  74,  the  nays  are 
21.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  point  of  order  is 
waived  and  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  on  this  amend- 
ment, the  Heinz  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

VOTE  ON  AMKIfDlCKin  HO.  307,  AS  MODIFIKU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Permsylva- 
nia.  On  tills  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kehkedy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evahs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MxntKowsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced- yeas  88. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  127  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Oramm 

Helms 


Biden 
Evans 


Adams 

Baueus 

Bentsen 

BIngaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boacbwltz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 


YEAS— 88 

DeCondni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Pord 

Fowler 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oraham 

Orassley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heinz 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 


Johnston 

Kames 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConneU 

Melcher 

Metxenbaum 

Mikulskl 

MitcbeU 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nusn 

Packwood 


Sarbanes 

Saaaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

NAYS-7 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Rudman 


NOT  VOTING— 6 
Oore  MurkowsU 

Kennedy 


Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Wetcker 

WUaon 

Wlrth 


Symms 


So  the  amendment  (No.  207)  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  OH  BUDGET  WAIVER— AlfXHDKKHT  NO.  310 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  waive  sec- 
tion 311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order  so 
that  Senators  may  listen  to  Mr. 
Chiles. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  action  tliat  we  took,  we  voted  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  I  raised  the  budget  point  of 
order  on  the  Heinz  amendment  be- 
cause the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
had  told  us  it  was  not  deficit  neutral: 
it  did  cause  an  outlay  of  expense. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  we  are 
dealing  in  a  situation  now  in  which  we 
have  already  exceeded,  before  tills  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  we  exceeded  our 
budget  resolution  by  $13.3  billion  in 
outlays.  This  bill,  as  it  came  out  of 
committee,  added  another  $2.9  billion 
in  outlays. 

Based  on  what  I  felt  was  the  job  the 
committee  tiad  tried  to  do  and  that 
there  were  some  emergency  items  in 
the  bill,  I  had  agreed  to  seek  a  budget 
waiver  on  tliat  figure  as  it  came  out  of 
the  committee.  I  carefully  said  that  I 
did  not  include  that  to  be  if  we  added 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

I  Just  think  tliat  everything  we  vote 
on  in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  is 
good.  I  never  voted  for  a  bad  one.  It  all 
helps  somebody.  They  all  tiave  a  con- 

The  whole  tiling  of  trying  to  pass 
the  Budget  Act  to  start  with,  and  then 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  after  that, 
which  contained  these  kinds  of  provi- 
sions, was  that  at  some  stage  we  were 
going  to  say  we  only  have  so  many  dol- 
lars in  the  store  and  we  liave  to  set 
those  dollars  and  how  we  are  going  to 
go  about  doing  tliat.  That  is  what  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  do. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  so  tliat 
the  body,  by  60  votes,  can  decide  if  it 


wants  to  do  that.  I  am  not  trying  to 
say  they  cannot  do  ttiat.  They  can. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
the  waiver,  required  the  point  on  all  of 
the  bills  that  were  offered.  I  Intend  to 
try  to  continue  doing  that  if  they  are 
materially  over  at  all. 

But  I  will  not  support  a  waiver  on 
the  overall  bill  if  it  is  going  to  contin- 
ue to  grow.  Then  I  guess  everybody 
makes  up  their  minds  on  that.  But  I 
just  wanted  to  raise  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  waive. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bn>EN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  33, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 

YEAS-33 


Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Dodd 

Mikulski 

Bradley 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Bumpers 

Harkin 

Reid 

BurriiRk 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Kerry 

RockefeUer 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Levin 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Matsunaga 

Simon 

Daschle 

McCain 

Specter 

DeConclni 

Melcher 
NAYS-62 

WUson 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

PeU 

Baueus 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bond 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boren 

HefUn 

Quayle 

Bosch  wltz 

Helms 

Roth 

Breaux 

Rollings 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sasser 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Simpaon 

Conrad 

Kames 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Domenid 

Leahy 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Exon 

McClure 

Trible 

Powler 

McConneU 

WaUop 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Wamer 

Olenn 

Nickles 

Weicker 

Oraham 

Nunn 

Wirth 

Oramm 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Btden 

Oore 

MurkowsU 

Evans 

Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  33.  the  nays  are 
62.  Three-fifttis  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  not  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  waiver  motion  is  not  agreed 
to.  The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  amendment  falls. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Vtt.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  refused  to  appropriate 
moneys  for  summer  youth  Jobs  and 
take  the  money  from  the  World  Bank, 
which  is  going  to  give  $200,000  a  head 
to  390  people  of  the  World  Bank  who 
do  not  deserve  the  money  and  have 
adequate  salaries.  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
tomorrow  to  take  out  the  $78  million 
for  $200.000-golden  parachutes  for 
people  at  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
been  serious  about  this  amendment, 
he  would  not  tiave  cut  a  program  that 
is  spending  out.  Instead,  by  claiming 
to  take  $100  million  out  of  the  World 
Bank  when  no  outlays  were  coming 
out  of  that  program  and  adding  it  to  a 
program  where  $85  million  out  of  the 
$100  million  would  have  been  spent 
tills  year,  the  effect  of  that  amend- 
ment was  to  raise  the  deficit  of  $85 
million.  I  submit  to  our  colleague  if  he 
is  serious  about  this  program,  cut 
some  real  program  that  is  going  to 
spend  out  and  there  will  be  no  point  of 
order  on  it.  Then  Members  can  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  two  programs. 
This  is  simply  playing  games  and  rais- 
ing the  deficit  in  the  process.  Tliat  is 
why  it  failed  and  richly  deserved  to 
faU. 

AMZNDIIENT  NO.  233  AS  MODITISD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  tills  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today.  I  urge 
Senators  to  be  here  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  because  there  is  a 
rollcall  vote  that  will  occur  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  I  hope  we 
do  not  have  to  hold  that  vote  for  35 
minutes.  I  urge  Senators  to  be  here 
and  ready  to  vote. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Melcher 
amendment  (No.  222).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clei^  wlU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IJAt.  Evans] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MxTRKOwsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  1— as  follows: 

[RtrilcaU  Vote  No.  129  Lee.] 
YEAS— 94 


Adams 

Olenn 

NicUes 

Armstrong 

Oraham 

Nunn 

Baueus 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Orassley 

PeU 

Bingaman 

Harkln 

Preaaler 

Bond 

Hatch 

I^Tounlre 

Boren 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  222).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  waiving  the  point  of  order  on 
the  Dixon  amendment  because  the 
amendment  makes  a  good-faith  effort 
to  be  deficit  neutral  by  seeking  an 
offset  for  fimding  for  the  World  Bank. 
The  fact  that  it  does  not  comply  with 
the  Budget  Act  in  a  very  technical 
sense  must  be  weighed  against  the 
very  real  benefit  of  this  program  for 
thousands  of  young  people  in  our 
country.  Unless  additional  fimds  are 
provided  for  this  program  the  alloca- 
tion for  my  State  of  Michigan  will  be 
almost  30  percent  less  than  last  year. 
In  the  city  of  Detroit,  this  cutback 
would  result  in  2,500  fewer  summer 
youth  Jobs.  The  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  our  Nation  tias  not  improved  so 
much  tliat  we  can  afford  to  sit  back. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  Senators  for 
reaching  a  compromise  on  the  amend- 
ment (No.  222)  concerning  a.  moratori- 
um on  the  issuance  of  patents  for  oil 
shale  claims. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
have  imposed  a  moratorium  on  the  is- 
suance of  patents  on  outstanding  oil- 
shale  claims  on  Federal  lands.  In  part, 
amendment  proponents  question 
whether  proper  assessment  work  could 
have  been  done  by  the  oil-shale  claim- 
holders  on  their  claims,  and  feel  that 
claimholders  have  not  demonstrated 
they  can  actually  produce  shale  oil 
and  make  it  commercially  available. 
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Oivonents  of  the  amendment  state 
th»»  It's  a  matter  of  law  that  claim- 
holders  with  oQ-shale  claims  held 
imder  the  1872  BCining  Act  have  a 
rli^t  to  apply  for  patent  Claim- 
h<dders  acquired  equitable  title  to  the 
land  when  they  located  and  main- 
tained thdr  claims  imder  the  prevaO- 
ing  law.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
they  se^  legal  title,  which  they  do 
when  they  apply  for  a  patent  Howev- 
«-.  they  should  not  have  that  right  to 
receive  a  patent  suddenly  denied. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Sena- 
tes agi«ed  to  modify  this  amendment 
so  that  the  eight  currently  pending 
ofl-shale  patents  will  continue  to  be 
processed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement according  to  law,  and  patents 
will  be  issued  as  the  BLM  determines. 

In  additi<»i.  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment shall  affect  or  be  construed  to 
affect  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
any  patent  application  covered  by  the 
settlement  agreement  of  August  4, 
1986  in  Toko  v.  Hodel  (611  F.  Supp 
1130)  and  related  cases. 

Those  oQ-shale  claimholders  who 
have  yet  to  apply  for  patents  may  still 
I4>ply.  The  BLM  may  process  new 
patent  i^wllcations,  but  not  issue  pat- 
ents for  those  new  applications  until 
after  this  amendment  expires  on 
March  31. 1987. 

This  amendment  as  modified  is  not 
intended  to  prejudice  the  property 
rights  of  oil-shale  claimholders,  and 
patents  still  must  be  issued  In  con- 
formance with  current  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Therefore  I  support  the  com- 
promise amendment 

THE  PKHHSTLVAinA  STATK  UmvmSTTY 

AOUcniTuu  Bcmicx  amd  ihdustkt  center 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  Senator  Cochran,  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  House  version  of  HJl.  1827, 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations, carries  an  earmark  of 
$16,200,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  agricultural  science  and  industry 
facility  to  be  located  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University. 

Since  agriculture  is  Pennsylvania's 
largest  industry,  this  project  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Penn  State's  ciurent  facilities 
were  constructed  in  the  laSO's  and  the 
school  is  often  forced  to  use  equip- 
ment significantly  inferior  to  that 
found  on  medium-sized  private  farms 
in  Pennsylvania  today. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  this  new  facility.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1987  continuing  appropriations  bill, 
the  committee  provided  $1,800,000  for 
the  planning  costs  associated  with  this 
facility.  For  fiscal  year  1986.  the  com- 
mittee provided  $50,000  for  a  feasibili- 
ty study,  which  produced  a  highly  sup- 
portive report 
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Because  of  his  prior  standing  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  know  that  the  chairman 
has  been  supportive  of  this  project, 
and  recognizes  its  importance.  The 
same  is  true  for  Senator  Cochram,  as 
former  dialrman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  have  not  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  current  legislation  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  recede  to  the 
House  on  this  issue.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  would  share  their  thoughts 
on  this  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  description  of  the  need  for  the 
construction  of  the  agriculture  center 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
This  project  does  appear  to  addto^ss 
important  concerns  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation,  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  include  it  in  our  final  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  remarks 
and  sympathize  with  his  concerns.  I 
will  also  keep  his  views  in  mind  in  con- 
ference and  hope  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators  for  their  remarks 
and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  on  this  urgent  matter  in  confer- 
ence. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Senate  has  allocated  funds  for  this 
project  that  are  awaiting  this  Federal 
match. 

ECOHOmC  DEVELOPMEIIT  AOmmSTIlATIOH 

sccnoir 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1987  supple- 
mental aiwropriations  bill.  The 
amendment  would  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  previously  appropriated  but 
undisbursed  local  public  works  [LPW] 
funds  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  [EDA]  for  title  I 
projects  in  New  York  City  and  in  Illi- 
nois. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  imder 
tiUe  I  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
[LPW]  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976.  as  amended  by 
the  Public  Works  Development  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  94- 
369),  EDA  awarded  the  city  of  New 
York  $295.6  million  in  grant  funds  to 
cover  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
completing  131  specific  public  works 
projects.  To  date,  the  city  has  expend- 
ed approximately  $281.5  million  of 
these  LPW  fimds  to  complete  these 
projects.  The  surplus  LPW  funds  of 
approximately  $14.1  million  are  attrib- 
utable in  part  to  the  fact  that  a 
nimiber  of  the  131  projects  were  com- 
pleted at  a  lower  cost  than  originally 
planned.  However,  Mr.  President,  due 
to  EDA's  established  audit  close  out 
process  and  New  York  (Dity's  right  of 
i4>peal  in  the  event  of  any  disallow- 


ance of  cost  concerning  a  specific 
project  subject  to  an  audit  of  the  origi- 
nal 131  projects,  the  total  amount  of 
surplus  LPW  funds  previously  author- 
ized and  appropriated  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  94-369  has  not  been  finally 
determined.  This  mesuis  that  the  $14.1 
million  figure  may  not  represent  the 
final  total  amount  of  eligible  imdis- 
bursed  funds  available  to  New  York 

aty. 

Mr.  President  under  section  108(a) 
of  Public  Law  99-190.  the  Congress 
clearly  indicated  that  any  title  I  funds 
currently  obligated  and  not  disbursed 
shall  remain  available  for  reobligation 
and  expenditure  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  pnirthermore,  Public  Law  99-500 
extended  from  September  30,  1977, 
until  March  31,  1988,  the  deadline  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  any 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  94-369. 
This  6-month  extension  applies  in  the 
event  that  the  total  amount  of  eligible 
undisbursed  fimds  was  not  finally  de- 
termined by  October  15,  1986.  Since 
the  city  received  closeout  letters  for  a 
number  of  the  LPW  project  grant 
audits  as  late  as  November  29,  1986, 
and  since  approximately  $4.2  million 
in  disallowed  costs  was  still  imder 
appeal  through  January  2.  1987.  clear- 
ly no  final  amount  was  determined  by 
October  15,  1986. 

The  proposed  amendment  being  of- 
fered today  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  would  ensure  that  the 
surplus  fimds  are  obligated  and  ex- 
pended for  new  title  I  projects  in  New 
York  City.  It  also  would  clarify  the 
spending  deadline  and  allow  sufficient 
time  to  establish  the  actual  amount  of 
surplus  fimds  available  to  the  city 
under  the  law.  The  amendment  would 
provide  the  city  with  the  needed  flexi- 
bility to  ensure  that  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  initially  authorizing  these 
funds  is  finally  realized. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  invested 
considerable  effort,  funds  and  other 
resources  in  these  title  I  projects. 
They  depend  on  the  availability  of 
critical  EDA  grant  funds.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  amendment  that  will 
assist  in  providing  vitally  needed  funds 
for  Job  creation  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  I  commend 
my  colleagues  from  Illinois  and  New 
York  for  their  support  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  House-passed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  provides  for  $3  million  for 
the  Red  Ark  Development  Authority. 
My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  and  I  support  efforts  such  as 
this  to  provide  much  needed  assistance 
to  this  economically  depressed  area  of 
our  State. 

Mr.  BOREN.  These  fimds  will  be 
used  for  the  Choctaw  Regional  Rural 
Industrial  Park  which  will  help  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  high  unemployment  in 
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a  five-county  area.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  funds  the  rural  electric  co-op 
will  be  able  to  lower  its  costs  of  provid- 
ing electricity  to  people  in  the  area,  a 
cost  that  has  risen  substantially  in 
recent  years  due  to  outmigration  of 
people  and  industry.  Thus  a  vitally  im- 
portant project  rests  on  this  grant. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Recognizing  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wishes 
to  keep  amendments  off  this  bill  and 
respecting  that  desire,  Senator  Boren 
and  I  approach  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Can  the  chairman  give 
Senator  Nickles  and  me  assurances 
that  he  will  make  every  effort  to 
retain  this  funding  during  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  their  remarks  made  to  me 
here,  as  well  as  those  made  privately, 
and  I  appreciate  the  strong  commit- 
ment that  they  have  to  this  project  as 
well  as  their  understanding  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  in  accepting  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  will 
certainly  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  this 
is  seriously  considered  during  the  con- 
ference.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  chairman's 
attention  to  four  small  projects  in 
Ohio. 

The  conference  report  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1987  continuing  resolution  di- 
rected the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  undertake  these  projects:  To 
complete  engineering  and  design  work 
to  stabilize  the  shoreline  at  Maumee 
State  Park;  to  complete  a  study  of  the 
Ohio  riverfront;  to  complete  a  boat 
launch  In  Sheffield  Lake;  and  to  re- 
store the  Century  Park  Bathing  Beach 
at  Lorain. 

The  administration  refuses  to  spend 
the  money  for  these  projects— even 
though  Congress  has  already  provided 
the  money. 

The  supplemental,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  directed  the  corps,  specifically, 
to  undertake  two  of  these  projects. 

However,  that  language  was  struck 
from  the  bill  in  the  Senate  committee. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  that  would  direct  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  these  projects 
forward.  But  I  understand  the  chair- 
man's predicament,  given  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  other  projects  in  other 
States  on  which  the  administration 
also  refuses  to  move. 

Therefore,  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
will  accept  the  House  language  with 
respect  to  the  two  Ohio  projects  in 
conference.  And  further,  will  he  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  the  other  two 
Ohio  projects  in  the  fiscal  1988  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  inquiry,  and  his  restraint  in 
withholding  the  amendment 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  I  will  urge  that  we 
recede  to  the  House  position  on  the 


two  projects  in  the  supplemental,  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  include  the 
other  two  projects  in  the  fiscal  year 

1988  bill^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  assurances  in  this  most 
important  matter. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  Mr. 
Karnes  is  the  acting  leader,  I  ask  if 
these  two  resolutions  have  been 
cleared  on  his  side  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KARNES.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  they  have  been  cleared  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  TES- 
TIMONY OF  SENATE  EJiO*LOY- 
EES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Dole,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  221)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony of  Senate  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1.  1987,  Keykavous  Hemmati  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Capitol  Police  on  the 
charge  of  unlawful  entry  when  he  re- 
fused to  leave  Senator  Byrd's  Hart 
Senate  Building  office  after  he  had 
been  requested  to  do  so  several  times. 
The  United  States,  which  is  prosecut- 
ing the  case,  requires  the  testimony  of 
two  employees  in  Senator  Btrd's 
office.  Joan  Drummond  and  Carol  S. 
Kiser.  The  resolution  would  authorize 
that  testimony.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  221)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  221 

Whereu.  in  the  case  of  United  StaUt  v. 
Keykavoxu  Hemmati,  Crlm.  No.  3927-87, 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  SUtes  has  ob- 
tained subpoenas  for  the  testimony  of  Joan 
Drummond  and  Carol  S.  Kiser,  two  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Ride  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceas,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  poe- 
seoalon  but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 


Whereas,  when  it  appean  that  the  testi- 
mony of  employees  of  the  Senate  may  be 
needed  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action  a> 
will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Joan  Drummond  and 
Carol  S.  Kiser  are  authorized  to  testify  in 
the  case  of  United  State*  v.  Kej/kavout  Hem- 
matt 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KARNES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPEARANCE  OF  SENATE  AS 
AMICUS  CURIAE  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  LAW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  lyipear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  defense  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  independent  counsel  law, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  232)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  In  re  Sealed  Case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
6,  1987,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate 
Resolution  160  to  direct  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  two  civil  actions  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  independent  counsel 
law,  28  UJS.C.  secticms  591-598.  The 
two  actions  were  brought  by  lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North  and  BCichael  Deaver 
against  the  Independent  counsels  who 
were  appointed  to  investigate  them. 
Both  lawsuits  were  dismissed  as  pre- 
mature. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  North  has  now 
initiated  a  new  challenge  to  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  law  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  heard  on  an  expedited  basis 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  June  2. 
1987.  The  underlying  events  in  this 
matter  are  sealed  because  they  relate 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  Jury. 
The  court  of  appeals  has  ordered, 
however,  that  it  wUl  receive  unsealed 
briefs  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  North's 
challenge  to  independent  counsel  Law- 
rence E.  Walsh's  authority  to  proceed 
with  his  investigation  before  the  grand 
Jury. 
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Hie  following  naolutlon  will  autbor- 
\at  the  Senate  legal  couniel  to  present 
to  the  court  of  aiipeals.  as  a  friend  of 
the  court,  the  reasons  for  sustaining 
the  laWs  ccmstitutionality.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.Rn.  232 

Wbereas.  in  In  re  Sealed  Cote,  No.  87- 
51M.  pending  in  tbe  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  tat  the  Distrtct  of  ColiunMa  Cir- 
cuit, the  constltuUonality  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Ethioi  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended.  28  U.S.C.  II  591-598.  wblcb  pro- 
vides for  tbe  appointment,  duties,  and  re- 
moval of  independent  counsels,  has  been 
placed  bi  issue; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  tbe  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978.  3  U.S.C.  II  388b(c), 
3a8e<a).  and  2881(a)  (1983).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  tbe  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
Itiea  of  Congress  under  tbe  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Senate  in  /n  re  Sealed  Case  in 
support  of  the  constitutionality  of  TiUe  VI 
of  the  Ethics  in  Oovenunent  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended.  28  n.S.C.  II  591-598. 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  35, 1087,  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987.  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
BCay  22,  1987.  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  STEmns]. 


THE    PRESI- 
DURING  THE 


MESSAGES  FROM 
DENT  RECEIVED 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  BCay  21,  1987.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  26.  1987, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May 
26.  1987,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

nnoLLSD  joon  anoLunoif  sigiixd 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  22, 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoimcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  f  ol- 
lowtaig  enrolled  Joint  resolution: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  1846.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  In  tbe 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enroUed  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  STENins]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1270.  A  communication  from  tbe  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  Department  of  EJnergy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report 
of  Federal  Activities  and  programs  in  geo- 
tbermal  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1271.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1272.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
travel  advisory  for  the  Philippines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1273.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Records  Officer,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  Federal  Register 
notice  of  a  computer  matching  program  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  Department  of 
Labor  to  tbe  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1274.  A  communication  from  tbe  Com- 
missioner, U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  dissenting 
view  on  the  promulgation  of  tbe  sentencing 
guidelines  and  amendments  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

EC-1275.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's guidelines  and  policy  statements  for 
the  Federal  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1276.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  four 
draft  bills.  Statements  of  Need  and  Purpose, 
and  Sectlon-by-Section  Analyses;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-1277.  A  commimlcation  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1968; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1278.  A  communication  from  tbe  Di- 
rector of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cimiulatlve  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977,  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1279.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency.  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  Letter(s)  Offer  to  Hon- 
duras for  Defense  Articles  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1280.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  tbe  Selected  Acquisition 
Reports  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-1281.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  tbe  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  the  recent  discovery  and 
emergency  disi>osal  of  a  suspected  chemical 
bomblet  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  UT:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1282.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  standard- 
ize the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  and  separation  of  commis- 
sion officers  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1283.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  how  the  Depart- 
ment has  administered  sections  408,  409, 
412,  and  414  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1284.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1985  Aimual  Report  re- 
garding information  on  highway  accidents 
which  will  permit  evaluation  or  comparison 
of  highway  safety  performance  of  the 
States;  to  the  Coni™ltt«*  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1285.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notification 
of  tbe  Depwtment's  intention  to  make  re- 
funds of  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1286.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  second  report,  which  supplements  the 
earlier  summary  report,  analyzes  the  tech- 
nologies that  were  addressed  in  earlier  sub- 
mittals, and  also  contains  the  Project  Simi- 
mary  Forms:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1287.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  infor- 
mation regarding  military  assistance  to 
Chad;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1288.  A  communication  from  tbe  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 


ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  United  States  preparations  for 
tbe  International  Conference  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1289.  A  commimlcation  from  tbe 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  three  copies 
of  a  report  Including  copies  of  the  "Federal 
Register"  notice;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-I290.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  document  entitled  Final  Regula- 
tions for  tbe  Income  Contingent  Loan  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resoimies. 

EC-1291.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1292.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  document  entitled  Notice  of  Final 
Funding  Priorities— Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1293.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1294.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research,  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  report  of  the  National 
CouncU  on  Educational  Research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-129S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  smoke- 
less tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1296.  A  commimlcation  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1007  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  collection  of  moneys 
owed  to  service  relief  societies  from  the  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1297.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Contracts  Division, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  findings  and 
determination  regarding  the  construction  of 
a  parallel  runway  at  Clark  Air  Base,  Philip- 
pines; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1298.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  in- 
terim report  describing  preliminary  facility 
requirements  for  construction,  repair,  and 
rehabilitation  of  dependent  educational  fa- 
cilities on  military  bistallatlons  in  tbe 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1299.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  tbe  annual  report  regarding 
operations  of  the  Board  during  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SC-1300.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  tedinical 
report  entitled  "Structural  Assessment  of 
the  New  U.S.  Embassy  Office  Building  in 
Moscow;"  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation. 

EX7-1301.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  annual  report  of  Accomplish- 
ments under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1302.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1303.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Air 
Marshal  Program;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1304.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Trucking  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987,"  which  would  further  en- 
hance the  productivity  gains  achieved  by 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  by  eliminat- 
ing the  remaining  economic  controls  on  the 
trucking  industry  and  by  providing  addition- 
al incentives  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
competitiveness  of  motor  carrier  operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-1305.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1306.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  revised  comprehensive  pro- 
gram management  plan  under  section  4  of 
tbe  Wind  Energy  Systems  Act  of  1980;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1307.  A  conmiunication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  tbe  National  Drug  Policy 
Board,  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  narco-terrorism;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1308.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Acting  General  Counsel  and  Congressional 
Liaison,  U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1987  independent 
evaluation  of  the  Radio  Marti  Programming 
of  the  Voice  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1309.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  District  of  C^olumbia 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notification  that  the  report  for  fiscal 
year  1986  will  be  submitted  on  May  29, 1987; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1310.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Insurance  and  Employee  Bene- 
fits Executive  Secretariat  Air  Force  Welfare 
Board  (Retirement  Plan  Administrator). 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  Air  Force  Nonappropriated  Fund  Re- 
tirement Plan  for  Civilian  Employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1311.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  notice  amending  a  continuing 
computer  matching  program  submitted  on 


May  13. 1987,  to  the  Office  of  Federal  ReglB- 
ter  for  publication:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Governmental  Af fates. 

EC-1312.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  three  copies 
of  a  new  record  system  submitted  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  tbe  Committee  oo 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1313.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tliree  copies 
of  the  two  new  record  systems  submitted  by 
tbe  UJ5.  Marine  Corps;  to  the  C:<Hnmlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1314.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  rule 
entitled  "amendment  to  Domestic  lifall 
CHassif  icatlon  Schedule,"  which  was  ad(H>ted 
as  Commission  Order  No.  757;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1315.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  submissions  of  personal  financial  dis- 
closure statements  by  each  board  member 
for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 13 16.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legWatlon  entitled  the 
"Federal  Property  and  Procurement  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act  of  1987;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1317.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semiannual 
report  of  the  Inspector  General  covering 
the  period  October  1,  1986.  through  Iforch 
31,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1318.  A  communication  fnun  the 
Clerk  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  regarding 
tbe  appointment  of  Independent  C>>un8e]B: 
to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1319.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
decision  granting  defector  status  in  the  case 
of  an  alien  who  has  been  found  admissible 
to  the  United  States;  to  tbe  CcMumlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1320.  A  communication  from  tbe  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
financial  statements  as  of  December  31. 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-I321.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tbe 
fiscal  year  1985  Alcohol  AiNise,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Services  CADMS]  Block 
Grant:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1322.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe 
1987  annual  report  on  highway  safety  im- 
provement programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1323.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  fiscal  year  1987  appro- 
priations requests  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Control;  to  tbe  (Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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FEnnONS  AMD  MEMORIALS 
Tlie  foUovtog  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
woe  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

VCMrlVi.  A  ooneurrent  raolutlon  adopt- 
ed by  tte  LetWature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Cii«>t«"»  favortnc  canUnuation  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultuna  Pestictde  bnpact  Aaseas- 
ment  Procram  and  the  InteireckKial 
Fnject  4  Procnm  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to 
the  CoBunlttee  on  Acrlculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Poreitry. 

"A  CoRcimaaiT  RsaoLimoii  ICatoRiAUzniG 
Craieaan  to  Ekact  Iaoulatioii  That 
Wax  Cause  thb  CoimiinATioii  or  thx  Na- 
TioHAL  Aoaic'umiaAL  Fbbticiob  Impact  As- 

j— .M.»T  nKMBAM  Am  THK  IimKRSGIOHAL 

PaoncT  4  PaoaaAM  roa  Fiscal  Tkak  1988 

"Whereas,  the  National  Asrlcultural  Pee- 
tidde  Impact  Asseasment  Procram 
(NAPIAP)  and  Interreflonal  Project  4  (IR- 
4)  are  cooperative  programs  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dnitad  SUtes  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Clemaon  Univeralty  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  and  South  Carolina  Agri- 
culture Experiment  Station;  and 

"Whereas,  pesttddes  are  vital  to  contin- 
ued production  of  traditional  crops  and  for- 
ests, revltalisation  of  agriculture  in  the 
State,  and  development  of  alternative  enter- 
prises in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  natural 
resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  NAPIAP  is  to 
ensure  continued  registration  of  pesticides 
necessary  for  the  production  of  agricultxiral 
and  forestry  commodities/products  in  the 
SUte  of  South  Carolina;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  IR-4  pro- 
gram is  to  register  pesticides  for  use  on 
minor  crops  and  for  minor  uses  on  major 
crops;  and 

"Whereas,  both  programs  have  benefited 
the  agricultural  and  forestry  industries  in 
South  Carolina  for  over  fifteen  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  elected  not  to  include  both  programs 
in  the  administration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
continue  twth  programs  in  each  of  the  past 
three  years.  Now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Tliat  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  memorializes  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  tliat  will  continue  the 
NAPIAP  and  ni-4  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  ttiis 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  each  memlwr  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  from  South  Carolina." 

POM-144.  A  petiUon  frcnn  tlie  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington  urging  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  Interstate  Mutual  Aid 
Compact  l>et«een  Washington  and  Idaho;  to 
the  Coounittee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-145.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislatttre  of  the  State  of  California 
relative  to  air  traffic  control  facilities  at 
Whiteman  Airport;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conmierce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

"Whercaa.  Whiteman  Airport,  located  In 
the  community  of  Paooima  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  area  of  the  County  of  Los  An- 
gelea.  has  experienced  a  sukstantial  increase 
in  use  by  goieral  aviation  aircraft  in  recent 


yean,  and  this  increased  use  \b  likely  to  con- 
tinue; and 

"Whereas,  The  San  Fernando  Valley  area 
has  become  Increasingly  urbanised,  result- 
ing both  in  congested  air  traffic  corridors 
and  a  need  to  better  control  air  traffic  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  more  than  one  mil- 
lion residents  of  the  valley;  and 

"Whereas,  Whiteman  Airport  is  the  only 
airport  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  without 
a  control  tower;  and 

"Whereas,  Recently  the  pUot  of  a  Conti- 
nental Airlines  jetliner  confused  Whiteman 
Airport  with  nearby  Burbank-Olendale- 
Pasadena  Airport,  nearly  landing  at  White- 
man  Airport,  thus  barely  avoiding  wtiat 
could  have  been  a  major  catastrophe;  and 

"Whereas,  On  another  occasion,  a  private 
plane  crashed  into  a  warehouse  near  White- 
man  Airport,  resulting  in  one  fatality  and 
substantial  property  damage;  and 

"Whereas,  The  approach  patterns  to 
Whiteman  Airport  and  Burbanlc-Glendale- 
Pasadena  Airport  overlap,  contributing  to 
this  confusion:  and 

'Whereas,  A  control  tower  at  Whiteman 
Airport  staffed  by  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration air  traffic  controllers  is  needed  to 
properly  guide  aircraft  and  ensure  the 
safety  both  of  the  pilots  and  the  residents 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley;  now  therefore, 
belt 

"Retolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Stmie  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
and  staff  an  airport  control  tower  at  White- 
man  Airport  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration." 

POM-146.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

"House  Resolution  No.  256 

"Whereas,  The  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  is  a  project  supported  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  which  would  be  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  particle  accelera- 
tor in  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  Accelerating  particles  of 
matter  around  a  S2-mlle  ring  to  nearly  the 
speed  of  light  and  then  forcing  them  to  col- 
lide, the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
would  be  the  world's  premier  center  for  re- 
search in  high  energy  physics:  and 

"Whereas,  The  estimated  $4-6  billion  cost 
for  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
project  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  $350 
million  if  the  Fermi  National  Laboratory  in 
Batavla,  the  world's  most  powerful  accelera- 
tor, were  used  to  Inject  protons  and  the 
highly  trained  Fermi  National  Laboratory 
staff  could  be  used  as  the  core  of  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  staff:  and 

"Whereas,  Extensive  environmental  and 
geological  studies  have  been  done  by  the  Il- 
linois Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Re80iux:es  and  the  results  show  that  the 
Feml  National  Laboratory  in  BaUvia  would 
be  a  prime  location  for  the  collider  there- 
fore, be  it 


"Resolved,  by  the  Hove  of  Repnaenta- 
Hve$  of  the  Eighty-nfth  Oeneral  AuenMy  of 
the  State  of  lUinois,  that  we  urge  the  mi- 
nois  Congressional  Delegation  to  support 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  and 
that  we  ask  that  they  make  an  extra  effort 
on  betialf  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  promote 
this  SUte  as  the  site  for  the  project;  and  be 
It  further 

•Resolved,  That  suiUble  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to 
each  member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-147.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine;  to  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  utd 
TransporUtion: 

"Jonrr  Rxsolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  to  Re- 
quest A  Prompt  Ruling  From  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Regarding 
Railroad  Employee  Protection  in  the 
Case  op  the  Sfringpikld  Terminal,  New 
York  Dock 

"We.  your  MemoriallsU,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of 
Maine  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
owned  by  Guilford  TransporUtion  Indus- 
tries has  made  application  to  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  for  an  exemption  to 
lease  certain  trackage  rights:  and 

'Whereas,  this  exemption  is  to  lease 
Maine  Central  Railroad  trackage  rights  on 
Maine  Central  branch  lines  to  the  Spring- 
field Railway  Company,  another  Guilford 
TransporUtion  Industries  wholly-owned 
subsidiary;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  transaction  has 
raised  considerable  concern  in  Maine  for  the 
righto  of  employees  affected  by  the  transfer 
and  continued  safety  compliance  on  the 
branch  lines:  and 

"Whereas,  that  concern  has  raised  impor- 
tant questions  concerning  the  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  application  and 
whether  Mendocino  Coast  or  New  York 
Dock  labor  protection  provisions  apply  if 
the  application  is  approved:  and 

"Whereas,  affected  Maine  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  a  prompt  ruling  on  the  InteraUte 
Commerce  Commission's  review  of  this  ap- 
plication; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  MemoriallsU, 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  use  the  power  within 
their  authority  to  obtain  not  only  a  prompt 
ruling  on  the  review  of  this  application  by 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission,  but 
also  an  assurance  that  the  New  York  Dock 
labor  protection  provisions  will  apply  if  the 
application  is  approved,  to  relieve  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Maine  Legislature  and  those 
citizens,  especially  our  rail  workers;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved:  That  suiUble  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-148.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
West  Texas  County  Judges'  and  Commis- 
sioners' Association  opposing  the  location  of 
a  tiigh-level   nuclear   waste  repository   in 
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Deaf  Smith  County,  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-149.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
"Senate  Resolve  No.  9 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"Whereas,  Gulf  Canada  Corporation,  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  the  Govem- 
mento  of  the  Yukon  Territory  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  have  worked  together 
to  find  and  develop  the  oil  reserves  in  the 
Mackenzie  DelU  and  the  Beaufort  Sea:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  11  wells 
have  been  drilled  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  at 
least  three  wells  have  been  drilled  east  of 
the  Firth  River  In  the  Procuplne  caribou 
hablUt  area  with  no  apparent  harm  to  the 
herd  or  to  the  subsistence  users  of  the  herd; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  commitment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  oil  reserves  In  the  Arctic  has  put 
Gulf  Canada  Corporation  In  a  position  to  be 
In  fuU  production  of  oil  in  the  Beaufort- 
Mackenzie  area  in  six  to  seven  years,  at  a 
time  when  Canada,  along  with  the  rest  of 
North  America,  is  expected  to  be  short  of 
oil;  and 

"Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
market  for  the  oil  produced  in  the  Beaufort 
Sea,  Gulf  Canada  Corporation  has  shipped 
the  oil  west  through  the  Beaufort  Sea  to 
Japan,  exhibiting  a  tenacity  unequaled  in 
the  oil  industry; 

"Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Alaska  SUte 
Senate  sends  Its  hearty  congratulations  and 
expresses  ite  deep  admiration  to  Gulf 
Canada  Corporation,  the  Government  of 
Canada,  and  the  governments  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  and  the  Northwest  Territories  for 
successfully  developing  a  leading  edge  in 
Arctic  oil  production  for  the  international 
petroleum  industry." 

POM-150.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  currently  de- 
pends on  oil  importe  for  nearly  forty  per- 
cent of  United  SUtes  demand,  with  Imports 
possibly  making  up  fifty  percent  or  more  of 
domestic  supplies  in  three  to  five  years  If 
current  trends  continue;  and 

"Whereas,  such  heavy  reliance  on  oil  Im- 
ports undermines  national  security,  weakens 
the  United  SUtes  economy,  costs  American 
jobs,  and  worsens  the  trade  deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  such  overdependence  on  for- 
eign oil  Is  particularly  dangerous  at  a  time 
of  continuing  political  turmoU  and  terror- 
Ism  throughout  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  could  regain 
Ito  control  over  world  oil  prices  and  subject 
United  SUtes  consumers  to  sharply  rising 
prices  and  a  return  to  the  severe  energy  dis- 
ruptions of  the  1970'8;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  in  the  nation's  economic 
and  security  interesto  to  take  steps  now  to 
encourage  Increased  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction and  reduced  dependence  on  oU  Im- 
porte from  Insecure  foreign  sources;  and 

"Whereas,  in  Ite  recent  draft  report  to 
Congress,  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
the  Interior  sUted  that  the  ArcOc  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge  (ANWR)  coastal  plain  "is 
clearly  the  most  outstanding  oU  and  gas 
fitmtier  remaining  in  the  United  SUtes.  and 
could  contribute  substantially  to  our  domes- 
tic energy  supplies"  and  proposed  that  the 
coastal  plain  be  opened  to  leasing;  and 


"Whereas,  development  of  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  oil  fields  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  petroleum  operations  are  com- 
patible with  the  Alaskan  arctic  environment 
and  wildlife;  and 

"Whereas,  should  petroleum  development 
occur,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  ANWR  area  would  be  affected;  and 

"Whereas,  the  area  of  over  two  hundred 
forty-two  thousand  acres  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  section  1002  area  that  is  the 
calving  area  of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  heard 
can  be  reserved  to  the  last  area  for  leaslnr, 
and 

"Whereas.  Congress  can  and  should  pro- 
vide the  authority  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  can  exercise  such  authority  to 
Impose  any  restrictions  to  ensure  that  un- 
necessary adverse  effecte  are  avoided  and  to 
require  compensation  in  the  event  of  signifi- 
cant unavoidable  losses  of  habiUt  quality; 
and 

"Whereas.  Congress  can  and  should  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  the  Department  to 
issue  regulations  that  will  ensure  environ- 
mental Integrity  in  all  oil  and  gas  operations 
In  that  area;  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  by  this  resolu- 
tion, expresses  Ite  suivort  for  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  (ANWR)  coastal  plain  to  provide 
for  future  United  SUtes  energy  needs  and 
to  reduce  the  dangerous  overdependence  on 
oil  lmp>orte  and  urges  Congress  to  act  expe- 
ditiously to  enact  ANWR  development  legis- 
lation and  to  reject  proposals  providing  for 
permanent  bans  on  oil  and  natural  gas  leas- 
ing on  the  coastal  plain. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
and  to  each  member  of  South  Carolina's 
congressional  delegation  In  Washington. 
DC." 

POM-151.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  protection  of  the  nation's 
environment  Is  of  grave  Importance  and 
concern  to  ite  citizens,  as  reflected  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  the  United 
SUtes  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
and 

""Whereas,  In  Louisiana  this  concern  was 
manifested  by  passage  in  1979  of  the  Louisi- 
ana EnvlronmenUl  Quality  Act,  a  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  program  for  envi- 
ronmental protection;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  Tiouisiana  gave  even  greater  recognition 
to  the  need  for  stringent  environmental  reg- 
ulation by  centralizing  environmental  juris- 
diction in  a  new  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  1983;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  this  state  demand 
clean  air  and  water,  free  from  contamina- 
tion and  pollution;  and 

""Whereas,  Louisiana  is  striving  diligently 
to  regulate  the  dumping  within  the  sUte  of 
gu-bage  and  other  waste  producte  so  as  to 
keep  Louisiana  environment  wholesome; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  dumping  or  disposal  of  gar- 
bage or  waste  of  any  origin  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  will  necessarily  Impact  the  waters, 
marshes,  estuaries,  and  lands  of  adjacent 
sUtes,  adversely  affecting  not  only  water 
quality  but  also  human  health  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources;  and 


"Whereas,  such  dumping  would  under- 
mine sUte  efforte  to  protect  and  enhance 
envlrtmmental  quality;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  recent  example,  a  liarge 
Irad  of  potentially  infectious  suppUes  from 
New  York  was  denied  access  to  Louisiana 
based  on  regulatory  requirements  and  was 
subsequently  returned  to  federal  waters  off- 
shore Louisiana  where  it  remains  aimless 
and  a  potential  hazard  to  the  state's  aivi- 
ronment:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  federal  agencies  having 
related  jurisdiction.  Including  the  United 
SUtes  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  United  SUtes  Coast 
Guard,  to  prohibit  the  dumping  or  disposal 
of  garbage  or  waste  of  any  origin  in  federal 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves and  to  each  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana congressional  delegation,  as  well  as  to 
the  secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  undersecre- 
tary of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  within  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Commerce,  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard, 
and  any  other  federal  agency  having  related 
jurisdiction." 

POM-152.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  senior  Oklaho- 
mans  are  Medicare  program  beneficiaries 
each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  Oklahoma  Is  divided  Into  five 
geographic  localities  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement to  physicians  and  for  durable 
medical  equipment;  and 

"Whereas,  locality  reimbursement  differ- 
entials affect  the  avallabUlty.  accessibility, 
quality  and  cost  of  health  care  to  Oklaho- 
mans;  and 

"Whereas,  current  policies  have  created 
an  Increasing  reimbursement  differential 
between  urban  and  rural  localities,  resulting 
in: 

"I.  higher  out-of-pocket  coste  to  rural  el- 
derly, 

"2.  a  requirement  of  physician  visite  in 
rural  areas  to  meet  the  deductible,  and 

"3.  reimbursement  dlacriminatlon  against 
rural  physician  practices;  and 

•"Whereas,  according  to  the  1980  Federal 
Decennial  Census,  52.4%  of  persons  over  the 
age  of  65  live  in  the  predominantly  rural  lo- 
cality, and  57%  of  the  sUte's  primary  care 
claims  originate  from  physicians  located  in 
ttiat  locality;  and 

"Whereas,  aU  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
subject  to  the  same  deductible  and  premium 
paymente  regardless  of  which  reimburse- 
ment locality  they  live  In,  which  forces  rural 
beneficiaries  to  receive  less  for  their  tax 
dollar  than  those  in  urban  localities;  and 

"Whereas,  senior  citizens  in  rural  local- 
ities have  reported  traveling  to  urban  local- 
ities In  order  to  receive  needed  medical  care 
in  a  reimbursement  area  which  allows  less 
out-of-pocket  coste  for  them:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  I>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  41st  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature:  That  the  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  petition  the  President  of 
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the  united  Stato.  the  Congren  of  the 
united  Statfli  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Departaaent  of  Health  and 
HuBoan  Servioea  to  take  Immediate  and  ap- 
praprlate  action  to  ooovert  Oklahoma  f nxn 
the  ezistliMt  five  retanburaement  localities  to 
a  ilnglff  ststirfTl-1*  Medicare  retanburaement 
locaUtar  baaed  apon  the  most  recent  state- 
wide preraHlBC  ntea. 

"Ttiat  coplce  of  this  resolution  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Reprasentatives,  the  Okla- 
homa CongresslODal  Delegation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services." 

POIf-lU.  A  reaolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: to  the  Committee  on  Pinance: 
"A  RnoLunoM 

"WhNeas.  The  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1986 
reduced  the  masimum  corporate  tax  rate 
tram  46%  to  34%:  and 

"Whereas,  Por  many  years,  telephone, 
electric  gas.  water,  and  sewer  utilities  have 
been  allowed  to  depreciate  plant  and  equip- 
ment over  different  lengths  of  time  for 
tneome  tax  and  ratonaking  purposes. 
Therefore,  utilities  may  coUect,  through 
todvr's  rates,  taxes  that  will  not  be  due  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  20  or  30 
years.  Together,  utilities  have  collected  and 
are  now  holdtag  approximately  $60  billion 
towards  future  tax  obligations.  The  Office 
of  Consumer  Advocate  estimates  that  Penn- 
sylvania's major  electric,  gas.  and  telephone 
utilities  are  alone  holding  over  $700  million 
In  excess  deferred  taxes  which  will  not  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

"Wbovas,  when  the  maximuin  corporate 
tax  rate  was  reduced.  $15  billion  in  taxes 
which  had  been  collected  in  advance  under 
the  higher  tax  rate  was  forgiven.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  United  States  Treasury  now  or 
ever:  and 

"Whereas.  Section  303(e)  of  the  new  tax 
law  reqi^res  each  utility  to  flow  through 
these  excess  taxes  to  ratepayen  over  the 
entire  remaining  book  life  of  the  asset 
which  originally  enabled  the  company  to 
defer  the  tax  obllgaUon.  and  bars  utility 
regulators  from  ordering  speedier  refunds: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  result  is  that  ratepayers 
may  have  to  wait  as  long  as  30  years  to  be 
reimbursed.  By  that  time,  each  dollar  of 
oveicollections  will  be  worth  only  23;  there- 
fore be  it 

"JtetolMd  (the  House  oj  RepretentaUvet 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
PNinsylvania  urge  that  section  203(e)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  be  repealed  to  give 
State  regulatora  the  flexibility  they  had 
after  the  1978  tax  cut  to  prescribe  the 
return  rate  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  and  be  it 
further 

itesoloed;  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  C(Htgress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  with  the  re- 
quest that  this  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia be  promptly  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record." 

POM-154.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by   the   Legialature   of   the   State   of 
^■•""r  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 
"House  Comcutaxn  Rksoldtion  No.  5014 

"Whereas,  Membera  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  S«iate  of  the  Kansas 


liCgislature  deplore  the  apartheid  system  of 
racial  segregation  in  South  Africa:  and 

"Whereas,  There  should  be  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  all  people  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness:  and 

"Whereas.  South  African  apartheid  is  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  basic  principles 
of  fundamental  human  rights  and  violates 
all  aspects  of  democratic  process;  and 

"Whereas.  All  of  our  states  demand  the 
democratic  principle  that  guarantees  all  citi- 
zens the  right  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process  which  determines  their  destiny, 
their  form  of  government,  and  their  election 
of  political  leaders  at  all  levels:  and 

"Whereas.  Racial  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  denies  Black  South  Africans  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  and  indeed 
denies  them  fundamental  human  rights; 
and 

"Whereas,  On  a  continuing  basis  Blacks 
and  other  opponents  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  are  detained,  arrested,  imprisoned. 
I>eaten  and  killed  without  cause  or  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  system  of  apartheid  not 
only  represses  public  participation  but  also 
violates  the  principles  of  private  enterprise 
by  restricting  equal  access  to  the  market 
place  and  to  the  extensive  resources  of  the 
South  African  land  and  society;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  oppression  in 
South  Africa  threatens  all  Black  South  Af- 
ricans, compromises  the  dignity,  integrity 
and  humanity  of  Coloured,  Asian  and  White 
South  Africans,  and  also  threatens  the 
peace  and  political,  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  southern  Africa,  the  entire 
continent  and,  indeed  the  entire  world:  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved:  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  Kansas  urge 
that  the  State  Legislatures  increase  actions 
to  end  apartheid  in  South  Africa:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  Kansas 
urge  an  increased  level  of  activity  by  the 
states  including,  but  not  limited  to,  state- 
ments, personal  testimony  and  actions  by 
individual  legislators,  legislative  resolutions 
and  statutes  condemning  apartheid,  calling 
for  Increased  divestment  of  state  funds  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa 
and  any  other  actions  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
end  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved-  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  Kansas 
call  for  the  end  of  the  state  of  emergency, 
release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  all  other  po- 
litical prisoners,  the  dismantling  of  apart- 
heid and  establishment  of  elections  free  and 
open  to  all  South  Africans  without  regard 
to  color,  race  or  creed;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  Kansas 
call  upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  utilize  increasingly  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  apartheid;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved-  That  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  of  Kansas 
note  and  commend  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  for  its  recent  passage 
of  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  and  we 
further  note  and  commend  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relatl(M)s  Committee  of  the  Congress 
for  its  approval  of  Senator  Lugar's  "Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  with 
the  support  of  the  Senate  leadership;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved-  That  in  light  of 
continuing  injustice,  despite  current  United 
States'  Policies,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 


tives and  the  Senate  of  Kansas  call  upon 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  increase  pressure  on  South  Africa 
Including  support  for  divestment,  aptdica- 
tion  of  economic  sanctions,  and  resisting  re- 
newal of  bank  loans  to  South  Africa;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  is  hereby  directed  to  send  enrolled 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the 
President,  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  Ambassador 
to  the  United  SUtes  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  the  leadership  of  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  Archbishop  of  Cape- 
town, and  the  presiding  officers  of  each  leg- 
islative body  of  each  sUte." 

POM-155.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Resolutiom  No.  45 

"Whereas,  The  present  record-high  water 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  ravaging  the 
vast  shoreline  of  Michigan.  It  is  predicted 
by  most  experts  that  the  lakes  will  continue 
to  rise  in  the  spring  of  1987,  and  no  one 
foresees  a  lessening  of  the  record  levels  that 
have  existed  over  the  past  year.  The  cost  of 
the  damages  from  land  erosion  and  flooding 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  100  to  150  million  dollars  for 
1986  and  1987  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada.  The  eight  sUtes  and  two  provinces 
which  Iwrder  these  natural  wonders  teem 
with  major  population  centers,  manufactur- 
ing sites,  and  scenic  vistas.  Since  Michigan 
possesses  more  shoreline  than  any  other 
sUte  or  province  in  the  Great  Lake  Basin, 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  numerous  dangers 
that  the  high  levels  create;  and 

"Whereas,  Although  this  problem  is  a  nat- 
ural disaster  of  emergency  proportions,  the 
federal  government  has  yet  to  recognize  it 
as  such.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  been  allo- 
cated the  financial  help  necessary  for  ade- 
quate protection.  In  the  last  two  and  one- 
half  years,  the  SUte  of  Michigan  has  spent 
several  million  dollars  to  preserve  homes 
and  communities,  but  we  need  federal  aid 
for  increased  short-term  protection  meas- 
ures; and 

"Whereas,  The  climatic  causes  of  the 
problem  are  beyond  our  control.  However, 
many  experts  have  outlined  courses  of 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  this 
danger.  Since  the  issue  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  quality  of  life  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  residents,  we  recommend 
that  all  possible  solutions  be  examined;  and 

"Whereas,  The  governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  SUtes  should  begin  immedi- 
ate negotiations  on  the  closure  of  the  Ogokl 
and  Long  Lac  diversions  which  transfer 
water  from  the  James  Bay  Basin  in  Canada 
to  Lake  Superior.  It  is  also  possible  to  con- 
struct channels  and  gates  which  would  in- 
crease the  flow  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
out  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  By  decreasing 
the  levels  in  these  three  lakes,  the  levels  of 
all  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  decreased.  How- 
ever, these  steps  alone  wUl  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  government's  of  (Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes  must  also  examine  other 
long  and  short-term  methods  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion undertakes  studies  and  makes  recom- 
mendations, but  it  is  the  govemmenU  of 
both  nations  which  must  enact  the  neces- 
sary solutions;  and 

"Whereas.  While  this  natural  disaster  is 
the  cause  of  very  real  human,  economic,  and 


environmental  hardships,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  oirrent  sit- 
uation may  only  be  the  beginning  of  even 
greater  danger  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  bv  the  Senate,  That  we  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission  to  take  de- 
dsive  and  affirmative  action  regarding  the 
dangerously  high  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives,  the 
memben  of  the  Michigan  Congressional  del- 
egation, and  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission." 

POM-156.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"A  COWCUWlEJfT  Resolutioh 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Ari- 
zona, in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  their  children,  wish  to  en- 
courage the  enactment  of  legislation  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  voluntaiy  prayer  in 
public  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  guaranteeing  these  righU  re- 
quires that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  amended  so  that  it  clearly  and 
definitely  asserte  the  right  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  propose  to  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
add  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
an  article  that  clearly  and  definitely  asserts 
the  right  to  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
SUte  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-157.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  1908 

"Whereas.  It  Is  imperative  that  Congress 
take  action  in  passing  House  Resolution 
1242  which  relates  to  the  collection  of  sales 
and  use  taxes  on  out-of-sUte  mail  order 
sales;  and 

"Whereas,  A  hearing  will  be  held  May  13, 
1987,  on  the  issue,  and  the  Kansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation  is  urged  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  support  the  changes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  system  is  ineffec- 
tive and  has  serious  enforcement  problems. 
SUte  tax  administrators  have  no  way  of  as- 
sessing or  collecting  use  taxes  on  many  mail 
order  purchases.  As  a  result  the  integrity  of 
the  states'  tax  bases  are  being  undermined 
and  severe  damage  is  being  done  to  the  per- 
ceived equity  of  the  tax  system;  and 

"Whereas,  In-sUte  merchanU  are  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  under  the  present 
system.  These  merchants  caimot  legally 
avoid  the  collection  of  sUte  and  local  sales 
and  use  taxes  as  out-of-sUte  vendors  can; 
and 

"Whereas,  As  the  volume  of  mail  order 
sales  rises,  revenue  losses  to  sUte  and  local 
governments  from  tmcollected  taxes  are 
rising.  The  Advisory  Committee  and  Inter- 


govenmiental  Relations  estimates  that  in 
1986  sUte  and  local  revenue  losses  ranged 
from  $1.6  to  $1.7  billion;  and 

"Whereas.  Estimated  1986  sUte  revenue 
loss  from  mall  order  and  direct  marketing 
sales  in  Kansas  totaled  $11,705,900;  and 

"Whereas,  The  out-of-sUte  mail  order 
problem  will  worsen  because  of  the  substan- 
tial growth  in  mail  order  sales,  the  use  of 
television  advertising.  "800"  telephone  num- 
bers for  placing  orders,  and  other  technolog- 
ical innovations  such  as  the  use  of  home 
computers  for  shopping  and  purchasing; 
and 

"Whereas,  SUte  and  local  governments 
have  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
sales  and  use  taxes;  they  constituted  24  per- 
cent of  all  tax  revenues  for  sUte  and  local 
governments  in  1982,  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent since  1967.  From  1979  to  1985.  the 
number  of  local  Jurisdictions  levying  sales 
and  use  taxes  grew  by  22  percent  from  5,448 
to  6,668;  and 

"Whereas,  Additional  sUte  and  local  sales 
and  use  tax  revenues  in  excess  of  $1.1  billion 
would  be  (Kjssible  U  sUtes  and  localities 
were  able  to  collect  the  taxes  owed.  As  the 
mall  order  industry  continues  to  grow,  reve- 
nues also  wlU  increase:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  action  on  House 
Resolution  1242  relating  to  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  out-of-sUte  mail 
order  sales;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved;  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives; 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Kan.s«.s  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM- 158.  A  petition  from  the  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  of  the  SUte 
of  Nevada  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact  between 
the  SUtes  of  California  and  Nevada:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-159.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"HoDSE  Joint  Rxsolution  No.  1019 

"Whereas,  Mining  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  vital  industry  in  the  development  of 
the  sUte  of  Colorado;  and 

"Whereas,  Minerals  are  a  key  raw  materi- 
al for  numerous  industries  in  our  nation  and 
an  economic  llfeblood  that  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  toil  and  diligence  of  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  find,  extract, 
and  process  these  vital  elements:  and 

'Whereas,  The  economic  growth,  quality 
of  life,  and  military  strength  of  our  country 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
sacrifices  and  hard  work  of  the  American 
miner,  and 

"Whereas,  Mining  and  miners  have  played 
a  colorful  and  fascinating  role  in  the  history 
of  Colorado;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  the  men  and  women  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry by  establishing  a  place  where  the 
people  of  this  sUte  and  nation  may  learn  of 
the  achievements  of  America's  miners;  and 

"Whereas.  Colorado,  with  its  rich  heritage 
of  mining  history,  would  be  an  unsurpassed 
location  for  an  institution  that  celebrates 
and  teaches  the  accomplishmenU  of  the 
mining  industry;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-sixth  General  AssenMy  of 


the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

"(1)  That  the  General  Assonbly  hereby 
supports  the  esUbllshment  of  the  National 
Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  commends 
the  founders  of  the  museum  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

"(2)  That  the  (ingress  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  urged  to  enact  legislation  esUblish- 
ing  the  National  Iifining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum. 

"(3)  That  each  member  of  Congreas  from 
the  sUte  of  Colorado  is  urged  to  give  full 
support  to  such  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  from  the  sUte  of 
Colorado,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate." 

POM-160.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

"House  Concurkknt  Resolution 

"Whereas.  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders  afflict  a  substantial  number  of 
older  Americans;  and 

"Whereas,  These  disorders  result  in  a 
lengthy  degenerative  process  requiring  a 
wide  array  of  medical  and  social  services 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease;  and 

"Whereas,  The  type  of  length  of  care 
needed  by  Alzheimer's  patients  can  be  emo- 
tionally, physically,  and  financially  devas- 
Uting  to  the  victims  and  their  families;  and 

"Whereas,  PatlenU  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease suffer  progressive  behavioral  changes, 
cognitive  decline,  and  increasing  functional 
disabilities  and  display  other  characteristics 
that  necesslUte  constant  care  and  supervi- 
sion; and 

"Whereas.  To  continue  providing  quality 
care  for  an  Alzheimer's  victim,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  family  members  to  remove  them- 
selves periodically  from  the  day-to-day 
hardships  of  caring  for  a  loved  one  who  may 
have  become  unmanageable;  and 

"Whereas,  Respite  care  provides  the 
means  for  family  members  to  take  some 
much-needed  time  off,  while  knowing  that 
the  Alzheimer's  patient  is  still  receiving  op- 
timum care  and  attention;  and 

"Whereas.  As  our  country's  elderly  popu- 
lation Increases,  so,  too.  will  the  number  of 
Alzheimer's  patients,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased demand  for  respite  care  and  related 
programs;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Texas  hereby  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  raise  respite 
care  for  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and 
their  families  to  a  higher  priority  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  programs:  and.  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
sUte  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represenU- 
tives.  and  to  the  president  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  con- 
gress, with  the  request  that  this  resolution 
be  officially  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  SUtes." 
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RKPORT8  OP  COMBOrrEES  SUB- 
MITTKD  DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  21. 1987.  the  foUow- 
Inc  reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  22. 1987,  diiring  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  FELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rdatlonc 

&  1274.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
dgn  Aatotance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Kxport  Control  Act  to  authorize  Intema- 
tlooal  developmoit  snd  security  assistance 
imgrams  >nd  Peace  Corps  programs  for 
fiscal  year  IMS.  to  authorize  payments  to 
certain  multilateral  development  banks,  and 
for  other  purpoaes  (with  additional  views) 
(Rent.  No.  100-«0). 


S.  Res.  231.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony of  Senate  employees;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

ByMr.  BTRD: 

S.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  In  "In  re  Sealed  Case":  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


INTRODDCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  8ANFORD: 
8.  1275.  A  bill  to  advance  the  national 
leadcnhip  in  semiconductor  technology,  to 
ntaltllirh  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Semloonductora,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
By  Mra  KAS8EBAUM  (for  herself. 
Mr.  POBD.  and  Mr.  Rno): 
a  1376.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  IMS  to  provide  for  improved  re- 
liability of  airline  flight  schedules,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sdenoe,  and  TransporUUon. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hoixnraa): 
8.  1377.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion Act  oi  1974  regarding  the  responsibU- 
ities  of  broadcasting  licensees,  and  for  other 
puipusea;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  TRIBLE: 
&  137S.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  payments 
under  the  Act  of  September  30, 1960  (Public 
lAW  874.  81st  Congress)  based  on  incorrect 
deteimlnatians  under  section  2(aKlKC)  of 
that  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroea 

By  Mr.  LEAHT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 

raLD,  Mr.  ASAMS,  Mr.  Baucos.  Mr. 

BiniKBS.  Mr.  Chilb,  Mr.  Dabtohtr, 

Mr.  Fowtaa.  Mr.  Ooaa,  Mr.  Kakirs. 

Ux.  LooAB.  and  Mr.  Sassxr): 

a  1379.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Renewable 

Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978;  to  the 

(Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
a  1380.  A  bill  to  increase  the  sale  of  n.S.- 
made  auto  parts  and  accessories  to  Japanese 
markets  for  original  and  after-market  equip- 
ment in  Japan,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
third  markets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


UMI 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DoLa): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SANPORD: 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  advance  the  nation- 
al leadership  in  semiconductor  tech- 
nology, to  establish  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Semiconductors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

NAnOITAL  ADVI80KT  COlOtlTTKX  ON  SDOCOH- 
DUCTOH  RKSKAaCH  AMD  DKVUAPiairr  ACT 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve will  help  restore  this  Nation  to 
its  rightful  place  of  leadership  in  high 
technology.  It  addresses  the  critical 
need  for  a  national  strategy  on  semi- 
conductors, recognizing  that  the  semi- 
conductor industry  has  a  crucial  role 
to  play  in  enhancing  our  Industrial 
competitiveness  and  strengthening  our 
national  defense.  It  also  recognizes  the 
importance  of  Federal  intervention  to 
buffet  the  serious  and,  in  many  cases, 
unfair  challenges  this  industry  is 
facing  from  foreign  competitors. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Semi- 
conductors that  would  identify  and 
prioritize  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  industry,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  scientific  and  research  com- 
munities. The  committee  would  identi- 
fy the  components  of  a  national  semi- 
conductor strategy  and  recommend 
roles  for  public  and  private  partici- 
pants in  that  strategy. 

The  committee  would  be  composed 
of  13  members,  including  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense,  Commerce,  and  Energy, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  their 
designees.  The  President  would  ap- 
point four  members  from  the  industry 
and  four  from  the  fields  of  technology, 
defense,  and  economic  development. 
Provisions  are  made  for  staff  support 
and  for  regular  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor industry  is  in  real  danger  of  losing 
its  technological  leadership  and 
market  share  to  Japan  and  other  com- 
petitors aided  by  their  governments. 
The  rate  of  decline  has  been  nothing 
short  of  precipitous.  Less  than  a 
decade  ago,  there  was  little  challenge 
to  U.S.  leadership  in  this  industry. 
Now.  we  are  clearly  behind  in  many  of 
the  key  technologies  and  are  being 
challenged  in  practically  all  of  the 
others.  The  world  market  share  of 
U.S.  manufacturers  is  decreasing. 
Given  this  state  of  affairs,  this  decline 
can  only  be  expected  to  accelerate  and 


extend  to  allied  industries  whose  end 
products  depend  on  advanced  semicon- 
ductor components  for  high-end  per- 
formance. If  we  do  not  act  very  soon, 
we  will  most  assuredly  become  an  also- 
ran  in  the  high  technology  sweep- 
stakes. 

Many  activities  that  seek  to  address 
the  semiconductor  problem  are  under 
way.  behig  planned,  or  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  industry,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  by  our  great  univer- 
sities and  research  laboratories.  All  of 
these  programs  and  proposals,  while 
good  and  rational  in  isolation,  are  im- 
coordinated  and  overli^ping  when 
viewed  as  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  of  this  magnitude.  A 
coherent  strategy  that  ties  the  many 
programs  and  players  together  is  es- 
sential if  our  Nation  is  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  limited  re- 
sources we  have  available. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Semiconductors  will  develop  and 
articulate  goals  for  a  national  semicon- 
ductor strategy,  the  implementation 
of  which  would  assure  the  continued 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
semiconductor  technoloy.  The  nation- 
al strategy  that  will  evolve  from  this 
committee  will  provide  the  technologi- 
cal underpinnings  for  a  strong  econo- 
my and  a  strong  national  defense. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
measure  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1375 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUve*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Semiconductor  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1987." 

SEC.  r  PVRPOSB& 

(a)  OnmAL  FnmnGS.— The  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  our  future  economic  status  is  firmly 
wedded  to  leadership  in  the  high  technology 
industries  that  depend  upon  semiconduc- 
tors; 

(3)  the  leadership  position  of  this  country 
in  high  technology  areas  is  threatened  by 
the  changing  nature  of  foreign  competition, 
which  is  often  strongly  supported  by  the  na- 
tional governments  Involved; 

(3)  our  national  defense  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  leading  edge 
semiconductor  devices,  and  it  is  counter  to 
the  national  interest  to  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  tills  technology: 

(4)  government  actions  to  address  these 
issues  are  fragmented  in  many  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies;  and 

(5)  responses  to  these  challenges  require 
concerted  actions  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Sracmc  Purposes.— The  purposes  of 
this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Semiconductors;  and 


(3)  to  aaign  to  such  Committee  the  re- 
sponsibility for  devising  and  promulgating  a 
national  semiconductor  strategy,  including 
research  and  development,  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  will  assure  the  continued  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  in  semiconduc- 
tor technology. 

SBC  S.  BSTABUSMMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  ON  SEMICONDUC- 
TORS. 

Theie  is  hereby  created  in  the  executive 
Inanch  of  the  Oovemment  an  independent 
advisory  body  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Semiconductors 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commit- 
tee"). 

SEC  4.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMnTEK. 

(a)  IH  OniERAL.— The  Committee  shall— 

(1)  collect  and  analyze  Information  on  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  Industry,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  scientific  and  re- 
search communities  related  to  semiconduc- 
tor technology; 

(2)  identify  the  components  of  a  success- 
ful national  semiconductor  strategy  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2(b)(2); 

(3)  analyze  options,  establish  priorities, 
and  recommend  roles  for  participants  in  the 
national  strategy:  and 

(4)  provide  results  and  recommendations 
to  agencies  of  the  Federal  CSovermnent  in- 
volved in  legislative,  policymaking,  adminis- 
trative, management,  planning,  and  tecluiol- 
ogy  activities  tliat  affect  or  are  part  of  a  na- 
tional semiconductor  strategy,  and  to  the  in- 
dustry and  other  nongovernmental  groups 
or  organizations  affected  by  or  contributing 
to  that  strategy. 

(b)  Sracinc  Functions.— In  fulfilling  this 
responsibility,  the  Committee  shall— 

(1)  monitor  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  semiconductor  technology 
base; 

(2)  determine  technical  areas  where 
United  States  semiconductor  technology  is 
deficient  relative  to  international  competi- 
tion; 

(3)  identify  new  or  emerging  semiconduc- 
tor technologies  that  win  impact  the  nation- 
al defense  or  United  States  competitiveness 
or  both: 

(4)  develop  research  and  development 
strategies,  tactics,  and  plans  whose  execu- 
tion will  assure  United  States  semiconductor 
competitiveness;  and 

(5)  recommend  appropriate  actions  that 
support  the  national  semiconductor  strate- 
gy- 
SBC   5.   ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS, 
(a)  BlniBERSHIP.- 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
13  members,  7  of  whom  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  their  desig- 
nees, shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint,  as  addi- 
tional memliers  of  the  Committee,  4  mem- 
bers from  outside  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  eminent  in  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry, and  4  members  from  outside  the 
Federal  Oovemment  who  are  eminent  in 
the  fields  of  technology,  defense,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

(4)  One  of  the  members  ^pointed  under 
paragraph  (3),  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 


(b)  Stafp  Sotport.- Administrative  sup- 
port for  the  Committee  shall  be  provided 
through  an  arrangement  with  an  appropri- 
ate agency  or  organization  designated  by 
the  Committee.  The  funds  necessary  for 
such  support  stiall  be  provided  to  the  desig- 
nated agency  or  organization,  from  sums 
available  to  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  entered  into 
between  them. 

(c)  ExPENsn.— Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, other  than  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  or  otherwise  per- 
forming duties  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man while  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
places  of  business,  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Oxle. 

(d)  First  Mzetihg.- The  Chairman  shall 
call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enacts 
ment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Reports.— At  the  close  ^f  each  fiscal 
year  the  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  on  its 
activities  conducted  during  such  year  and  its 
planned  activities  for  the  coming  year,  in- 
cluding specific  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  national  semicon- 
ductor strategy  devised  and  promulgated 
under  section  2(b)(2).  Each  report  shaU  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  the 
Committee  must  continue  before  the 
achievement  of  its  purposes  and  the  issu- 
ance of  its  final  report. 

SEC  «.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  and  1990.  Appropriations 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  tie  made  through  a  specif- 
ic line  item  in  the  Act  making  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  that  year. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Rdd): 
S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  im- 
proved reliability  of  airline  flight 
schedules,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Scien(», 
and  Transportation. 

COMMERCIAL  AIRLINE  PLIGHT  SCHEDULING 
PRACTICES 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President— 
I  am  today,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  in- 
troducing legislation  to  address  the 
need  for  improved  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability in  commercial  airline  flight 
scheduling.  I  believe  optimistic  sched- 
uling is  the  single  most  serious  cause 
of  the  myriad  of  problems  being  expe- 
rienced by  airline  consumers  today. 

Serving  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  which 
Senator  Ford  chairs.  I  have  listened  to 
hours  of  testimony  from  DOT,  the 
FAA.  and  commercial  air  carriers 
about  the  nature  and  causes  of  con- 
sumer complaints.  I  have  also  reviewed 
the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  the  traveling  public  expressing 
concern  over  the  recent  deterioration 
in   airline   performance.   To   a   large 


extent.  I  have  concluded  the  delasred 
arrivals  and  departures,  missed  con- 
nections, canceled  flights,  and  even 
lost  baggage,  are  a  result  of  optimistic 
scheduling. 

F^ht  schedules  by  nature  tend  to 
be  optimistic  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Airlines  realize  that  passengers  gener- 
ally try  to  book  the  most  convenient 
flight  that  shows  the  shortest  elapse 
time.  The  computer  reservation  sys- 
tems used  by  all  scheduled  aliiines  and 
travel  agents  display  such  flights 
prominently,  which  in  turn,  consti- 
tutes a  sigiiificant  marketing  advan- 
tage. The  result  is  a  computer  full  of 
flight  times  for  every  major  airline  be- 
tween major  n.S.  cities  that  represents 
an  industrjrwide  "wish  list." 

Air  carriers  are  presently  l(x:ked  into 
a  vicious  cyl<%  where  no  single  carrier, 
or  group  of  carriers,  can  afford  to  drop 
optimistic  scheduling  because  of  the 
advantage  such  scheduling  gives  com- 
petitors. When  combined  with  flight 
delays  resulting  from  a  lack  of  capac- 
ity in  the  existing  airports  and  airways 
system,  this  tendency  toward  optimis- 
tic scheduling  becomes  a  nightmare 
for  airline  consumers. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Ford, 
Senator  Reid,  and  I  are  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  improve  greatly 
the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  pub- 
lished airline  schedules.  Our  bill  would 
require  airlines  to  publish  acttial 
flight-time  data  as  experienced  over 
the  immediate  past,  rather  than  the 
optimistic  times  that  airline  schedul- 
ing departments  currently  provide. 
These  actual  flight  times  would  be 
published  in  the  Official  Airline  Guide 
and  in  the  computer  reservation  sys- 
tems used  by  travel  agents  and  airlines 
when  ticketing  passengers. 

The  published  flight  times  would  be 
based  on  a  12-month  rolling  average. 
For  example,  a  departure  from  Wash- 
ington National  that  is  presently 
scheduled  to  leave  at  noon  and  arrive 
at  Chicago  O'Hare  at  2  p.m.  would  be 
reprinted  in  the  OAG  to  reflect  actual 
experience.  If,  on  average,  over  the 
past  12  months  the  flight  arrived  at 
2:25  p.m.  the  carrier  would  be  required 
to  publish  an  arrival  time  of  2:26  pjn. 
imtil,  based  on  the  rolling  average,  the 
company  got  the  time  back  to  2  pan. 

Under  this  proposal  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  delay  is  caused  by 
a  delayed  departure  or  waiting  for  a 
gate  after  arrival.  The  total  travel 
time  builds  in  the  average  delay  re- 
gardless of  where  the  delays  octnir.  Be- 
cause the  published  time  will  be  based 
on  365  days  of  experience,  only  those 
flights  that  are  truly  "never  on  time" 
will  require  scheduling  adjustments. 
Occasional  lengthy  delays  caused  by 
mechanical  or  flight  cancellations— 
which  would  be  treated  as  an  hour 
delay— should  not  unduly  skew  the 
times  because  of  the  large  nimiber  of 
flights  in  the  sample. 
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I  believe  ttali  mvpoeal  offers  a 
number  of  advanUces  over  the  cur- 
rent system  of  scheduling.  First,  inf  or- 
matkm  is  provided  to  airline  consum- 
ers that  is.  on  average,  more  accurate 
and,  therefore,  more  useful  than  data 
that  is  presently  provided  by  commer- 
cial airlines.  Second,  delays  are  greatly 
reduced  because  consistently  bad  per- 
formance Is  reflected  in  the  schedule. 
Third,  the  propowkl  avoids  the  need  to 
attribute  "causality"  in  airline  delajrs. 
And  finally,  real  incentives  are  created 
for  the  airlines  to  improve  perform- 
ance and  reduce  total  elapsed  travel 

The  benefits  of  this  proposal  are  fur- 
ther outlined  in  a  very  informative  op- 
ed article  of  EUsabeth  Bailey  and 
David  Klrstein,  published  in  today's 
New  Toi^  Times.  Dean  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Klrstein  both  contributed  significantly 
to  the  formulation  of  this  legislative 
proposal  and  their  efforts  are  truly  ap- 
preciated. I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  their  article  be  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Because  the  information  required  to 
implement  this  proposal  is  ciurently 
generated  by  commercial  airlines  for 
their  internal  use,  the  cost  to  airlines 
should  be  mtntmni  For  that  reason, 
and  because  of  the  favorable  impact 
this  proposal  would  have  on  the  lives 
of  air  travelers,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
body  can  act  on  this,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

&1276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentattveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  awietnbled.  That  Title 
XI  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  1958  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  1501  et  aeq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  ths  f  oUowinr 
niroufATioH  UGAXonio  xnujiiK  bchzdulks 
mm  or  AKRivAL 

Swc  1119.  (*K1)  No  air  carrier  or  foreign 
air  carrier  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  m&ke 
any  representation  to  any  person  reg&rding 
the  anticipated  time  of  arrival  in  the  United 
States  for  any  Interstate  or  foreign  air 
transportation,  unless  such  representation 
reflects  the  averace  actiial  time  of  arrival 
for  BUdi  transportation. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"average  actual  time  of  arrival"  means  the 
average  time  at  which  particular  air  trans- 
portation or  foreign  air  transportation  ar- 
rived in  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
twelve-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  month  in  which  any  such  r^resenta- 
Uoniamade. 

AUDIT  AMD  KTAMTItATIOII 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  ongo- 
ing review  of  compUance  with  the  provisions 
of  sobaectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  As  part  of 
such  review,  tbe  Secretary  shall  esUbUsh  a 
system  for  inspecting  any  records  of  an  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  upon  which  any 
such  representation  was  based.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  on  the  Secretary's  own  initUtive. 
huestlgaif  any  representation  made  by  an 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  where  there 


is  a  reasonable  basis  for  questioning  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  representation.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  records  of  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  or  appropriate. 
raras 

(c>  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assess  such 
fines  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, considering  the  nature  and  severi- 
ty of  the  violation. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  1118  the  following: 
"Sec  1119.  Information  Regarding  Airline 
Schedides." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,  1987] 

RBQtriRX  AlRUHK  TRUTH  IH  SCHEDUUMG 

(By  Elizabeth  E.  Bailey  and  David  M. 
Klrstein) 

Airlines  could  help  to  ease  air  traffic  con- 
gestion and  reduce  the  danger  of  collisions 
by  telling  consumers  the  truth  about  ex- 
pected arrival  times  of  their  flights.  But 
since  some  airlines  will  not  share  this  infor- 
mation voluntarily.  Congress  should  malce  it 
Federal  policy  to  require  truth  in  schedul- 
ing. That  would  reduce  the  number  of 
flights  In  highly  congested  areas  at  peak  pe- 
riods and  ease  the  burden  on  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

True  Information  on  flight  schedules  pro- 
vides strong  economic  Incentives,  to  moder- 
ate the  problems  of  flight  delays  and  airport 
congestion,  which  have  now  become 
common  for  virtually  every  air  traveler. 

The  truth-ln-scheduling  approach  would 
require  airlines  to  publish  a  rolling  average 
of  actual  flight  times  rather  than  the  opti- 
mistic times  they  currently  provide.  If  a 
flight  regularly  suffers  from  lengthy 
delays—whatever  the  cause— the  public  has 
a  right  to  know. 

Because  people  value  their  own  time  and 
wish  to  avoid  delay,  they  would  use  the  in- 
formation to  shift  their  flights  away  from 
peak  periods  and  select  times  of  day,  airlines 
and  airports  tliat  minimize  travel  time. 

The  problem  of  persistently  Inaccurate 
flight  schedules  lias  been  discussed  by  the 
aviation  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee. A  member  of  that  committee,  Nancy 
Kassebaum,  Republican  of  Kansas,  said  she 
planned  to  introduce  legislation  next  week 
ttiat  would  require  the  airlines  to  provide 
accurate  flight  schedules. 

Under  the  plan,  carriers  would  face  fines 
if  they  continued  the  deceptive  practice  of 
listing  optimistic  rather  than  actual  arrival 
times  in  computer  reservations  systems  and 
published  flight  schedules. 

The  approach  would  be  less  intrusive  to 
airline  operations  and  more  effective  in  im- 
proving performance  than  other  legislative 
proposals,  such  as  one  that  would  compel 
airlines  to  post  each  quarter  the  percentage 
of  their  overall  on-time  flights.  This  infor- 
mation is  too  general  to  help  consumers. 
They  want  specific  Information  about  the 
flights  available  for  particular  trips. 

For  example,  if  a  consumer  plans  to  travel 
from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  on  an  early 
morning  flight,  he  might  want  to  know  that 
one  from  Newark  airport  is  regularly  de- 
layed an  hour  or  more,  while  a  later  flight 
from  the  satellite  airport  in  White  Plains. 
N.Y.,  tends  to  arrive  on  time. 

It  would  not  cost  the  airlines  any  more 
m<»ey  to  provide  correct  information.  They 


already  generate  accurate  delay  tables  for 
internal  use.  Moreover,  travel  departments 
at  large  corporations  have  access  to  tbls  in- 
formation, published  in  a  guide  sold  by  an 
air  traffic  controller  for  more  than  $3,000  a 
year,  (ingress  should  make  this  informa- 
tion freely  available  to  all  consimiers. 

The  truth-in-icheduling  proposal  would 
require  that  consistently  bad  performance 
be  reflected  in  flight  schedules.  It  thus 
offers  a  solution  to  the  peak-load  problem, 
which  airlines  now  address  by  charging 
higher  prices  for  peak  flights.  With  accu- 
rate information,  consumers  could  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  variety  of  low  air 
fares  resulting  from  deregulation  while  also 
benefiting  from  Improved  performance, 
such  as  fewer  missed  connections. 

The  plan  avoids  placing  blame  for  delays. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  causes  for  delays,  as 
the  airlines  will  attest,  including  weather 
conditions.  Insufficient  numbers  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  antiquated  air  traffic  control 
systems,  reliance  by  some  airlines  on  hub- 
and-spoke  operations,  labor  and  other  prob- 
lems at  recently  merged  airlines  and  inad- 
equate numbers  of  satellite  airports. 

Under  truth  in  scheduling,  travel  time 
would  Include  the  average  delay  regardless 
of  how  It  occurred.  Because  the  rolling  aver- 
ages would  be  derived  from  a  large  number 
of  flights,  only  flights  that  are  consistently 
late  would  need  adjusting. 

Occasional  lengthy  delays  caused  by  me- 
chanical problems  or  flight  cancellations 
(these  might  be  treated  as  an  hour's  delay) 
should  not  unduly  skew  the  flight  times  be- 
cause many  flights  are  Included  In  the  aver- 
age. 

The  schedules  could  provide  leeway.  If  an 
arrival  Is  scheduled  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  aver- 
age arrival  is  2:10  p.m.,  the  scheduled  time 
could  remain  at  2.  But  customers  would 
have  to  be  told  that  arrival  times  are  gener- 
ally only  accurate  to  within  10  minutes. 
Similarly,  the  rolling  averages  could  reflect 
actual  arrival  times  over  one  month  or 
longer  periods. 

This  system  would  create  real  incentives 
for  the  airlines  to  Improve  their  perform- 
ance. Carriers  could  use  the  truth  of  their 
better  performances  to  attract  customers 
from  their  less  effective  rivals.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  could 
use  the  averages  to  match  staffing  levels  to 
peak  traffic  periods. 

The  policy  would  offer  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  F.A.A.'s  air  traffic  display  sys- 
tems that  soon  will  enable  traffic  managers 
to  predict,  alleviate,  and  perhaps  forestall 
traffic  congestion  across  the  country.  Even 
as  controllers  use  this  new  air  traffic  display 
to  reduce  congestion,  consumers  could  do 
their  part  by  making  use  of  new  schedules 
to  minimize  their  own  travel  time  and  frus- 
tration. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Holungs): 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  reading  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  broadcasting  licensees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BROADCASTIHG  IlfFROVmKirTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  decade,  we  have  seen  the  Fed- 
eral Conunimlcatlons  Commission 
react  to  changes  in  the  broadcast  mar- 
ketplace by  altering  or  eliminating 
many  traditional  regulatory  require- 


ments. From  the  first  efforts  to 
remove  certain  requirements  for  radio 
broadcasters  to  "postcard  renewal"  to 
the  repeal  of  the  3  year  antitrafficldng 
rule  to  the  ability  to  own  more  broad- 
cast stations,  the  Commission— par- 
ticularly In  the  past  five  years— has 
been  on  a  clear  deregulatory  course.  I 
have  supported  many  of  these  Com- 
mission actions  because  our  regulatory 
oversight  must  change  to  fit  actual 
market  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  believed  that  we  need  to  retain 
the  bedrock  public  interest  require- 
ments since  the  broadcast  market  has 
yet  to  become  fully  competitive.  So 
long  as  the  public  does  have  genuine 
alternatives  to  the  broadcast  media,  it 
is  imperative  that  broadcasters  contin- 
ue to  be  required  to  act  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public. 

We  are  now  seeing  the  effects  of 
these  deregulatory  actions,  and  there 
are  definite  problems.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  broadcasters  are  pajring  more 
attention  to  the  bottom  line.  What  is 
surprising  and  most  disconcerting  is 
that  many  broadcasters  are  making 
this  an  exclusive  goal.  Public  service- 
as  opposed  to  the  mere  catering  to 
commerlcal  desires— has  little  meaning 
for  these  broadcasters.  This  fact  can 
be  demonstrated  by  looldng  at  two 
headlines  in  the  recent  issue  of  the 
RTNDA  Communicator:  "News  Staffs 
Trimmed  in  Major-Market  Radio  and 
Independent  TV"  and  "Broadcast  Edi- 
torials in  Decline."  Such  stories  are 
not  imusual  and  are  becoming  more 
frequent.  We  can  also  see  evidence  of 
this  by  examining  the  frequent  flip- 
ping of  broadcast  stations  over  the 
past  few  years.  Broadcast  licenses  are 
not  like  other  commodities.  Because 
broadcast  licensees  use  a  limited 
public  resource  and  because  they  are 
not  subject  to  full  competition,  they 
need  to  act  as  public  trustees  so  that 
the  larger  interests  of  the  American 
public  can  be  served. 

It  is  because  of  the  problems  caused 
by  the  sum  of  these  deregulatory  ac- 
tions that  I  am  Joining  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hollings,  to  introduce 
the  Broadcasting  Improvements  Act  of 
1987.  Our  objective  here  is  to  impose 
selected  requirements  to  strengthen 
the  incentives  of  broadcasters  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  We  do  not  intend 
in  any  way  to  return  to  the  days  of  ex- 
tensive Government  oversight  of  the 
broadcast  industry.  That  is  simply  not 
warranted.  We  also  seek  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  balance  these  requirements  by 
alleviating  certain  regulatory  burdens 
where  costs  have  proven  to  outweigh 
the  benefits. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  provide  incentives  for  greater 
public  service  are: 

One,  the  reinstatement  of  the  3-year 
antitraf  f  icking  rule;  and 

Two,  the  requirement  that  a  broad- 
caster's overall  programming— and  for 
a  television  broadcaster,  its  nonenter- 


tainment  programming  and  program- 
ming directed  toward  children— is  mer- 
itorious and  responds  to  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  local  community. 

This  legislation  also  seeks  to  main- 
tain certain  requirements  that  we  be- 
lieve are  necessary  to  ensure  our 
system  of  broadcasting  serves  the 
entire  American  public.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  this  bill  codifies  the  mi- 
nority and  female  preference  policy, 
the  distress  sale  and  tax  certificate 
policies,  the  restrictions  on  owning 
multiple  broadcast  licenses,  and  the 
assignment  of  key  VHF  channel  to 
public  broadcasters. 

The  provisions  that  ease  regtilatory 
burdens  are  the  elimination  of  the 
comparative  hearing  requirement  for 
license  renewals  and  the  restrictions 
on  financial  settlements.  This  legisla- 
tion also  contains  language  eliminat- 
ing the  "sunset"  that  the  FCC  has 
placed  on  its  newly  adopted  must 
carry  rules. 

I  expect  there  to  be  much  discussion 
about  this  legislation  and  plan  to  hold 
hearings  in  about  a  month.  I  can 
assure  all  parties  that  we  are  open  to 
their  comments  and  will  work  with 
them  to  pass  legislation  that  is  proper- 
ly balanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd  as  well  as 
a  section-by-section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  ouemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcasting  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— RENEWAL  OP  BROADCAST 

UCENSES 

RXmWAL  OP  A  UCENSE 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(j)(l)  In  any  case  in  which  a  radio  broad- 
casting station  licensee  submits  to  the  Com- 
mission an  application  for  renewal  of  its  li- 
censee, the  Commission  shall  grant  such  ap- 
plication if  it  finds  that,  during  the  preced- 
ing term  of  its  license— 

"(A)  the  licensee's  programming,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  meritorious  and  has  re- 
sponded to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
residents  in  its  service  area,  including 
through  the  coverage  of  issues  of  local  im- 
portance: 

"(B)  the  operation  of  the  station  by  such 
licensee  has  been  free  of  willful  or  repeated 
failure  to  observe  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  Act:  and 

"(C)  the  licensee  continues  to  meet  the 
qualifications  prescribed  under  section 
308(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  television 
broadcasting  station  licensee  submits  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  renewal  of 
its  license,  the  Commission  shall  grant  such 
application  If  It  finds  that,  during  the  pre- 
ceding term  of  its  license— 

"(A)  the  licensee's  programming,  as  a 
whole,  and  the  non-entertainment  program- 


ming and  the  programming  dlieeted  to- 
wards children  have  been  meritorious  and 
have  responded  to  the  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  residents  in  its  aervtoe  area.  In- 
cluding through  the  coverage  of  tHues  of 
local  importance; 

"(B>  the  operation  of  the  station  by  such 
licensee  has  been  free  of  willful  or  repeated 
failure  to  observe  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  iHomulgated  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  licensee  continues  to  meet  the 
qualifications  prescribed  under  section 
308(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  randomly 
select  ten  percent  of  the  television  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license  in 
each  calendar  year  for  review  under  this 
paragraph.  Each  licensee  submitting  an  ap- 
plication selected  for  review  shall  submit  to 
the  Commission  the  records  maintained 
under  section  102  of  the  Broadcasting  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987  with  regard  to  a 
period  of  one  month  during  each  year  since 
the  most  recent  renewal  of  such  lioenae,  or 
since  the  date  the  station  commenced  oper- 
ation, whichever  Is  longer.  The  Commission 
shall  review  each  renewal  application  select- 
ed. Including  the  records  and  materials  sub- 
mitted. In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  standards  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  shall  not  cooalder 
whether  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity  might  be  served  by  the  grant 
of  a  license  to  a  competing  applicant  for  the 
facilities  involved.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  apply  to  applications  filed  on 
or  after  such  date. 

IXPLKIfKlfTATIOIf  OP  RRVISID  BROADCAST 
UCmSE  RENEW AL  PROCED0RIS 

Sbc.  102.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  procedures  implementing 
the  standards  set  forth  in  section  S09(j)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  added 
by  section  101  of  this  title,  and  requiring 
every  broadcast  licensee  to  maintain  records 
indicating  the  Issues  of  interest  and  concern 
to  the  residents  in  its  service  area,  and  tbe 
meritorious  and  responsive  programming 
broadcast  by  such  licensee,  including  the 
coverage  of  issues  of  local  importance  and 
including,  for  television  broadcast  licensees, 
the  non-entertainment  programming  and 
the  programming  directed  towards  children. 
Each  such  licensee  shall  annually  place 
copies  of  such  records  in  the  public  files  of 
the  station.  Such  records  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  materials  required  under  sec- 
Uons  3526  and  3527  of  part  73  of  UUe  47  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (47  CFR 
73.3526  and  3527). 

UMITATIOHS  OR  PUf AlfCIAL  SETTUOIZIITa 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  section 
102  of  this  title,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(kXl)  If  an  applicaticm  for  a  broadcast  li- 
cense filed  under  subsection  (a)  or  an  appli- 
cation for  renewal  filed  under  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section  Is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  appli- 
cant who  filed  such  application  and  any 
other  person  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
under  which  such  other  person  withdraws 
or  withholds  from  filing  a  petition  to  deny 
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or  Infomftl  okJaoUoD  wttb  msrd  to  any 
fnr^  mgfiLp.»t«.  In  aehanie  f«r  tbe  pay- 
mant  or  pfOBslM  of  moaur  or  any  other 
^K^  at  vBhw  by  or  OD  tooliaU  ot  lueh  appU- 
ffltftt,  aniMB  the  eowWefatlnn  for  audi  with- 
drawal or  wtthhokMin  ia  an  acreemoit  In- 
TOlvtaw  no  BMXMtary  oonriderattoB  and  the 
Mioamant  li  ai«ro«od  by  tbe  CommiHion. 

"(1)  In  aoeonianoe  with  mch  regulatloni 
aa  tba  Ooountaalon  nuty  meaerlbe.  the  prohl- 
bttloB  wacUM  In  paracraph  (1)  of  thto  sub- 
ygf^ffP  fK*ii  not  apply  to  amounta  leglU- 
T».»rfy  and  piudintly  expended  or  to  be  ex- 
pended tn  connection  with  preparlnc.  ftllnc 
or  advocattnc  any  auch  petition  to  deny  or 
fonaal  objection. 

"(S)  Tor  purpooaa  of  thla  aubaecUon.  an 
^fpH^^fai  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  pending 
before  the  rnmmlMton  until  an  order  of  the 
"nr-'-'^  to  no  longer  aubject  to  rehear- 
li«  by  the  Commtaalon  or  review  by  any 

eouit.'*. 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  n*de  by  aubaecUon 
(a)  of  thto  aectlon  abaU  take  effect  00  daya 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  and 
f^»n  apiiiy  to  appUcatlona  filed  on  or  after 
such  date. 

mU  Il-B«OADCA8T  0WNKS8HIP 

STABILITY 

naioD  or  owmaaHir 

8ic  Ml.  Section  907  of  the  Communlca- 
tlona  Act  of  1M4  (47  UJB.C.  907)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbe  following: 

"(f)  If.  upon  examination  of  an  applica- 
tion for  oonaent  by  the  Commlaaton  to  an 
aaaignment  of  a  broadoaat  conatrucUon 
peimH  or  Ucenae  or  the  tranaf  er  of  control 
of  a  corporate  permittee  or  llcenaee.  the 
Commtaalon  flndi  that  the  ataUon  Involved 
haa  been  operated  on-alr  by  the  current  U- 
cenaee  or  permittee  for  leaa  than  three 
yean,  the  application  ahaU  be  denied 
unleaa — 

"(1)  the  application  Invohrea  only  an  FM 
trandator  atation  or  FM  booater  atatlon; 

"(3)  the  application  Involvea  a  pro  forma 
aalgnmait  or  tranafer  of  control: 

"(9)  the  aaaignor  or  tranaferor  haa  made 
an  afflrmatlvt  factual  ahowing.  supported 
by  affldavlta  of  a  peraon  or  peraons  with 
P^irmnr^  knowledge  thereof,  that  eaUb- 
Itahca  that,  due  to  death  or  diaabillty  of  ata- 
tlon prlndpala.  or  unavailability  of  capital 
or  other  mat^r**"y  changed  drcumatancea 
affecting  tbe  Uoenaee  or  permittee  occurring 
aubaequent  to  the  acqulaltlon  of  the  Ucenae 
or  permit,  conaant  by  the  Commlaaton  to 
the  propoaed  aaalgnmimt  or  tranafer  of  con- 
trol will  aerve  tbe  public  Intereat.  conven- 
ience and  neceoatty;  and 

"(4)  the  permit  or  Ucenae  waa  authorized 

In  accordance  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or 

policy  referred  to  In  aectlon  403  of  the 

Broadcaatlng  Improvementa  Act  of  1987.". 

TITLE  HK-MANDATOBY  CABRIAGE  OF 

BBOAOCAST  SIGNALS 

xxraanoii  or  itAinATOBT  cAxmuoa 

8k.  901.  (a)  The  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Conmlaalon  ahall,  not  later  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
fuMTiH  rulea  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion reQulring  tbe  mandatory  carriage  of 
qualified  telawtalon  broadoaat  algnals  to 
delete  the  expiration  of  auch  requirement 
wnw^^iuMi  In  aectlon  M  of  part  76  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulatlona  (47  CFR  76.64). 
Such  amendment  ataall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  auch  amendment  to  made. 

(b)  The  federal  Communlcatlona  Commla- 
aton ahaU  undertake  a  atudy  to  determine 
tbe  Impact  of  the  rulea  regarding  mandato- 
ry carriage  of  qualified  televtalon  algnaJa 
contained  In  part  76  of  tlUe  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
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eral  Regulatlona.  on.  cable  and  over-the-alr 
televtalon.  Such  atudy  ahaU  be  completed 
and  tranamltted  to  the  Congreaa  not  later 
than  December  31. 1993. 

TITLE  IV-DIYBBSIFICATION  IN 
OWNEB8HIP  OF  BBOAOCAST  STATIONS 
coMaisniATiOM  or  ciktaiii  APPUCAirra 
Sic.  401.  (a)  Section  909  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended  by  thta  Act, 
ta  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

foUowlnr  _^,      „, 

"(1)(1)  Except  aa  provided  In  aubaecUon  (1) 
of  thta  aecUon,  In  the  granting  of  authoriaa- 
tion  to  conatruct  and  operate  broadoaat  ata- 
Uona  for  which  there  ta  more  than  one  ap- 
pUcaUon,  the  Commission  ahaU  award— 

"(A)  a  aubatantial  enhancement  credit  to 
any  appUcant  which  U  whoUy  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  women  who  wiU  be 
integrated  into  the  daUy  management  of 
the  broadoaat  station:  and 

"(B)  an  enhancement  credit,  greater  than 
the  credit  provided  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  thta  paragraph,  to  any  applicant  which  is 
whoUy  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 
members  of  a  minority  group  who  will  be  in- 
tegrated Into  the  dally  numagement  of  the 
broadcast  station. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  thta  subaectlon,  the 
term    "minority    group'    haa    the    meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  subsection  (i)(3KCKU) 
of  this  section.". 
OKAirrs  or  cxhtaih  cxaTincATia  aho  Diaraxsa 


Sac.  403.  The  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  ahaU  not  eliminate  any  rule, 
regulation  or  policy  in  effect  on  May  1, 
iggf 

(1)  with  reapect  to  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates under  section  1071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  broadcast  properties  to  entities 
owned  or  controUed  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group;  or 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  sale,  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  a  hearing,  or  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion by  a  Ucensee  whose  Ucenae  haa  been 
designated  for  a  hearing  regarding  revoca- 
tion or  renewal  to  an  entity  whoUy  owned 
or  controUed  by  one  or  more  membera  of  a 
minority  group  at  a  price  subatanUaUy 
below  its  fair  market  value. 

MTTLTIPUt  OWHXKSHIP  OT  BROAOCAaT  BTAT10II8 

Sac.  403.  The  Federal  communications 
Commission  shall  not  repeal  or  in  any  way 
alter  the  rules  regarding  multiple  ownership 
contained  in  section  3896  of  part  73  of  title 
47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulatlona  (47  CFR 
3988).  aa  in  effect  on  May  1.  1987. 

TITLE  V-MI8CELLANEOUS  PBOVI8ION8 
CXCHAIfOK  OP  aaOADCAST  aTATIOIlS 

Sac.  501.  The  Federal  CommunicaUons 
Commission  shall  take  no  action  to  dimlntah 
the  niunber  of  VHF  channel  aaaignmenta  re- 
aerved  for  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vtalon sUtlons  in  the  Television  Table  of  Aa- 
algnmenU  contained  in  section  608  of  part 
73  of  OUe  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(47  CFR  73.806). 

BBOADCAamia  iMntovnairra  Act:  Sacnoii- 
BY-SacnoN  AMALYaia 

TTTLEI 

Jtenewol  ofBroadcait  Licetuet  (Section  101) 
Subaectlon  101(a)  amends  aectlon  309  of 
the  CommunicaUoni  Act  to  add  a  new  aub- 
aecUon (J).  Subaectlon  (]K1)  eatabUahea  the 
criteria  a  Ucenaee  must  meet  in  order  for 
the  Commiasion  to  renew  a  radio  broadoaat 
Ucenae.  Lloenaees  will  have  to  demonatrate 
that  tbey  have  broadcast  programming  that 


ta  meritorious  and  reaponalve  to  the  Inter- 
eata  and  oonoema  of  the  realdenta  In  their 
aervlce  area,  including  local  programming 
on  important  iaauea.  In  addlUon.  the  Cmn- 
miaalon  muat  find  that  a  Ucenaee  haa  not  in- 
tentionally or  repeatedly  violated  the  Com- 
municaUons Act  or  the  Conuniaalon'a  rulea 
and  regulaUona  and  meets  the  requlrementa 
of  aecUon  908  of  the  Act.  SiibaecUon  (jK3) 
eatabUahea  the  criteria  a  Ucenaee  must  meet 
in  order  for  the  Commission  to  renew  a  tele- 
viaion  t>roadcast  Ucenae.  The  criteria  are  the 
aame  aa  for  the  renewal  of  radio  Ucenaea 
except  that  a  televtalon  Ucenaee  muat  dem- 
onatrate in  addiUon  that  Its  non-entertain- 
ment programming  and  its  programming  di- 
rected towarda  chUdren  have  been  meritori- 
ous and  reaponalve  to  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  reaidenU  in  the  service  area. 
Except  as  provided  in  subaectlon  (J)(3)  of 
Uita  Act,  the  Commission  may  continue  to 
permit  Ucensees  to  use  the  "postcard"  re- 
newal proceaa  to  demonatrate  compUance 
with  these  new  standards.  The  current  "pe- 
tition to  deny"  process  remains  in  effect. 

Subsection  (J)(3)  provides  that  each  year 
10  percent  of  the  televtalon  renewal  applica- 
Uona  wUl  be  randomly  selected  for  addition- 
al scrutiny  by  the  Commission.  Each  licens- 
ee selected  shaU  submit  to  the  CommUsion 
program  records  maintained  under  Section 
103  for  one  month  for  each  year  since  their 
last  renewal  or  since  the  date  the  station 
went  on  the  air,  whichever  ta  longer.  The 
Commtaalon  shall  review  each  renewal  appli- 
cation selected.  Including  records  and  mate- 
riata  submitted,  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  renewal  standards  set  forth  In  (JK3). 

Subsection  (J)(4)  provides  that  the  tasue  of 
whether  the  public  Interest  would  be  better 
served  by  the  grant  of  a  competing  applica- 
tion shall  not  be  a  factor  in  deciding  If  a 
particular  license  should  be  renewed.  The 
effect  of  thta  provtaion  ta  to  preclude  the 
Commission  from  accepting  or  considering 
appUcationii  from  other  parties  for  authori- 
sation to  operate  on  the  licensee's  frequency 
unless  the  Commtaalon  denies  the  licensee's 
renewal  application. 

Subaectlon  101(b)  provides  that  subsection 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Implementation  of  Revised  Proceduret 
(Section  102) 
Section  103  directs  the  Commiasion  to  pro- 
mulgate rulea  and  procedures  implementing 
the  new  renewal  standards  and  requiring 
that  licensees  malnUin  records  of  the  pro- 
gramming on  important  local  issues,  and  on 
the  meritorious  and  responsive  program- 
ming broadcast,  including,  in  the  case  of  tel- 
evtalon staUons,  non-entertainment  and 
chUdren's  programming.  Thta  subaecUon 
also  provides  that  the  new  information  to  be 
maintained  or  submitted  to  the  Commission 
ta  In  addition  to  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments contained  in  the  Commtaaion'a 
present  rules. 

Limitation*  on  rinancial  Settlement* 
(Section  103) 
Subsection  103(a)  amenda  SecUon  309  of 
the  Communlcatlona  Act  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (k)(l)  to  prohibit  the  payment  or 
promise  of  payment  of  any  consideration  In 
return  for  the  withdrawal  or  promiae  to 
withhold  the  filing  of  a  peUUon  to  deny  a 
renewal  application.  Agreementa  entered 
into  by  the  renewal  applicant  and  another 
party  are  permitted  provided  that  no  mone- 
tary conalderation  ta  involved  and  the  Com- 
mtaalon approvea  the  agreement. 

SubaecUon  (kX3)  provldea  that  the  chal- 
lenging party  may  receive  reimburaement 
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for  Ita  legitimate  and  prudent  expenaea  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  submiaaion  of 
a  peUUon  to  deny  or  formal  obJecUon. 

SubaecUon  (kK3)  provldea  that  an  appUca- 
tlon  aball  be  conaldered  aa  pending  before 
the  Commtaalon  untU  it  ta  no  longer  subject 
to  review  by  the  Commission  or  any  court. 

SubaecUon  103(b)  provides  that  thta  provi- 
aion  ahaU  take  effect  90  daya  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

nTLEII 

Broadcast  OumeriMp  Stability  (Section 
201) 

Subsection  301(a)  amends  section  307  of 
the  Communications  Act.  It  prohibits  the 
aaaignment  or  tranafer  of  control  of  any 
broadcast  station  If  the  licensee  or  permit- 
tee has  not  owned  the  faciUty  for  at  least 
three  years,  except  In  four  Instances:  (1)  the 
sale  of  only  an  FM  translator  or  FM  IXNXter 
atatlon:  (3)  a  pro  forma  assignment  or  trans- 
fer of  control,  where  there  ta  no  change  in 
the  individuata  who  control  or  have  the 
power  to  influence  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tion, for  example,  where  the  name  of  the 
corporation  changes;  (3)  the  sale  ta  necessi- 
tated by  the  death  or  disability  of  station 
principata,  financial  dtatress,  or  other  mate- 
rially changed  circumstances:  and  (4)  the 
staUon  ta  being  transferred  to  an  entity  con- 
troUed by  one  or  more  members  of  a  minori- 
ty group  under  the  poUcies  set  forth  in  Sec- 
Uon 403  of  thta  Act. 

Subaectlon  201(b)  provides  that  thta  provi- 
aion  ahaU  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

TITLXni 

Must-Carry  (Section  301) 
Subsection  301(a)  instructs  the  Commia- 
sion to  eliminate  the  sunset  provtaion  of  the 
cable  mandatory  carriage  rules  (which  ter- 
minates the  requirement  that  cable  systems 
carry  local  television  stations  after  1992) 
within  10  days  of  enactment  of  thta  Act. 

Subsection  301(b)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  study  by  1992  on  the 
impact  of  the  mandatory  catrriage  rules  on 
cable  and  over-the-alr  televtalon. 

TITLK  IV 

Diversification  in  Ovmership  (Section  401) 
Section  401  amends  Section  309  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  add  subsection  (1) 
to  (xxUf y  the  preferences  awarded  to  minori- 
ties and  females  in  comparative  proceedings 
for  new  broadcast  faciUtles.  Subparagraph 
(1K1)(A)  requires  the  Commission  to  award 
a  aubatantial  enhancement  credit  to  any  ap- 
pUcant controlled  by  one  or  more  women 
who  propose  to  work  in  the  daUy  manage- 
ment of  the  station.  Subparagraph  (1)(1KB) 
reqtiires  the  Commiaalon  to  award  an  en- 
hancement credit  greater  than  the  credit 
provided  in  aubparagarph  (A)  to  any  appU- 
cant controUed  by  one  or  more  memliers  of 
a  minority  group  who  propose  to  work  f  uU- 
tlme  in  daily  management  of  the  station. 

Subsection  (IK3)  defines  'minority  group" 
aa  having  the  same  meaning  set  forth  in 
SubaecUon  (IKSKCKU)  of  Section  309. 
Qrants  of  Certain  Certificates  and  Distress 

Sales  (Section  402) 
Section  403  prohibita  the  Commiaiaon 
from  elemlnating  its  current  poUcy  of 
awarding  tax  certificates  pursuant  to  Sec- 
Uon 1071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  sale  of  broadcast  faculties  to  entiUes 
controUed  by  one  or  more  membera  of  a  mi- 
nority group  and  its  policy  of  permitting  dis- 
treaa  aalea  of  broadcast  stationa  to  enUUea 
controlled  by  one  or  more  membera  of  a  mi- 
nority group. 


MvatipU  Ovmership  (Section  403) 
Section  403  prohibits  the  Commission 
from  eliminating  or  altering  ita  mult^Ie 
ownership  rules:  the  13-12-12  rule  (which 
prohibits  the  ownership  of  more  than 
twelve  AM  stations,  twelve  FM  staUons  and 
twelve  televtalon  stations  by  one  enUty  or 
individual);  the  duopoly  rule  (which  prohib- 
its the  ownership  of  two  stationa  in  the 
same  service  in  the  same  market.  i.e.  two 
AM's  In  the  same  community):  the  one-to-a- 
market  nUe  (which  prohibits  the  ownership 
of  more  than  one  broadcast  station  in  a  par- 
ticular service  in  the  same  market,  i.e.  an 
AM  and  TV);  and  the  newspaper  croasow- 
nerahlp  rule  (which  prohibita  the  ownerahlp 
of  a  daUy  newapaper  and  a  broadoaat  atation 
in  the  same  community). 

TITLE  V 

UHF/VHF  Stoaps  (Section  SOD 
Section  501  prohibits  the  Commiasion 
talUng  any  action  that  would  dimlntah  the 
number  of  VHF  channeta  aUocated  to  non- 
commercial educational  televtalon  stationa 
in  the  Table  of  Aaslgnments.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  finally  seeing  the  return  of 
common  sense.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
seemed  that  virtually  everyone  around 
here  was  chanting  the  sacred  mantra: 
"deregulation,  deregulation,  deregula- 
tion." Our  pollcsnnakers  were  mesmer- 
ized by  its  ring  and  placed  great  faith 
in  it.  Now.  we  are  seeing  that  all  of 
deregulation's  great  promises  have  not 
come  to  pass,  and  that  any  benefits  we 
derived  have  been  accompanied  by 
problems. 

Common  sense  now  returns  to  cor- 
rect what  has  gone  wrong.  Early  in  the 
year,  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported legislation  dealing  with  trans- 
portation safety  and  drug  use.  Just 
last  week,  we  reported  legislation  on 
the  matter  of  airline  safety.  Here 
today,  we  continue  our  work— begun 
with  the  Fairness  Doctrine  bill— to  ad- 
dress problems  in  the  broadcast  indus- 
try. 

The  recently  departed  Chairman  of 
the  FCC,  Mark  Fowler,  used  to  say 
that  policymakers  should  treat  broad- 
cast stations  just  like  they  do  toasters. 
He  used  to  say  that  we  shouldn't 
worry,  the  marketplace  will  protect  ev- 
eryone. Well,  the  facts  demonstrate 
otherwise. 

Broadcasters  used  to  be  the  epitome 
of  the  local  citizen  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing the  commimity.  Many  still  are. 
But  lately  we  have  seen  the  emergence 
of  a  new  generation  of  broadcasters— 
the  post  deregulation  breed— who 
seem  to  care  only  about  the  bottom 
line  on  their  balance  sheets.  The 
dollar  philosophy  of  these  broadcast- 
ers is  beginning  to  dominate  the  indus- 
try. Even  those  dedicated  to  public 
service  have  felt  its  effects.  It  is  sort  of 
like  Oresham's  law— bad  broadcasters 
drive  good  broadcasters  out  of  the 
market. 

We  now  see  that  Government  over- 
sight is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  interest.  I  know  many  broad- 
casters belive  this  to  be  so.  The  public 
trust  requirement  benefits  them. 


That  is  why  Senator  Imnm  and  I 
have  introduced  the  Broadcasting  Im- 
provements Act  This  bill  wlU  provide 
some  meaning  to  the  broadeaattr's 
public  tnist  requirement.  It  will  also 
reduce  some  burdens  on  broadcaaters 
that  are  no  longer  warranted.  What  it 
represents  is  a  return  to  common 
sense. 

We  all  know  what  to  do  when  your 
toaster  keeps  burning  the  totet.  You 
fix  it.  And  that's  Just  what  we  aim  to 
do  by  this  legislation.  I  hope  we  can 
move  forward  to  pass  it  as  ezpeditioiis- 
ly  as  possible.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLK 
S.  1278.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  pay- 
ments under  the  act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Slst  Congress) 
based  on  incorrect  determinations 
under  section  2(aKlKC)  of  that  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

BATH  AMD  CBAIO  CODITTIKS  SC8(X>L  DI8TBICIS 
UGISLATIOir 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  tii.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  des- 
perately needed  relief  for  Tlrglnia's 
Bath  and  Craig  Coimty  Sch(x>l  Dis- 
tricts and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

Since  1972.  Bath  County  and  Craig 
County  School  Districts  had  been  re- 
ceiving moneys  under  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  Impact  Aid  Program. 
This  program  provides  funds  to  school 
districts  which  have  a  significant 
amoimt  of  nontaxable  Federal  land 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

However,  both  Bath  Coimty  and 
Craig  County  were  recently  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  .that 
they  did  not  qualify  for  all  amounta  of 
Federal  impact  aid  moneys  received. 
As  a  result  of  bureaucratic  bungling, 
these  school  districts  have  apparently 
been  receiving  the  Federal  subsidy  al- 
though they  did  not  meet  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements. 

Payments  to  Bath  Coimty  School 
District  have  suddenly  been  cut  off. 
Bath  County  must  now  find  a  way  to 
continue  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
sch(x>l  sj^tem  without  the  Federal 
funding. 

Not  only  have  payments  suddenly 
stopped,  but  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  now  demanding  that  Bath  County 
repay  all  moneys  it  received  under  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  for  the  last  15 
yean. 

Craig  Coimty  Just  learned  that— al- 
though it  was  originally  deemed  eligi- 
ble to  receive  impact  aid— the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  determined 
that  it  was  actually  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  from  1972  to  1977. 
Now,  the  Federal  Oovemmoit  wants 
this  money  back. 

Mr.  President,  these  demands  are  in- 
tolerable. Both  school  districts  cooper- 
ated fully  with  the  Department  of 
Education  when  the  original  detennl- 
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nation  of  eligibility  was  made  and 
durint  reviews  of  their  eligibility 
status.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  cotainly  without  any  attempt  to 
jrtimUmA  the  Federal  Government, 
theae  school  districts  have  learned 
^t%»t  mtttf^—  were  made  in  the  origi- 
nal aaessmaits. 

Bath  County  and  Craig  Coimty 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  for  mis- 
takes made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Moreover,  attempts  to  comply 
with  the  Government's  request  would 
be  devastating. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  burden  of  its  own  mistake 
rather  turning  to  there  school  districts 
which  acted  In  good  faith  reliance  on 
Govemmmt  elii^Uity  determina- 
tkms.  Bureaucratic  errors  should  be 
borne  by  those  departments  which 
committed  them,  not  by  the  school 
districts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  Bath 
and  Craig  Counties. 

lir.  Frealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  iutiered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 

&1378 

Be  it  enactad  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnaeiUaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  ossenMed,  That  (a) 
notwltbstsndiiig  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  local 
educational  agency,  for  ftacal  years  prior  to 
1M6,  that  ia  attributable  to  an  incorrect  de- 
termination under  section  3(aKlKC)  of  the 
Aet  of  September  SO.  1950  (PubUc  Law  874. 
8Ut  Concreas)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  in  aooMtianoe  with  such  section. 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  aetUement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
gtvoi  for  the  amount  of  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HAxriKLD.     Mr.     Adams.     Mr. 

Bancus,    Mr.    Bumpsbs.    Mr. 

Chius,    Bifr.    Dahtorth,    Mr. 

FowuR,      Mr.      Gore,      Mr. 

KARms.  Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr. 

Sasscr): 
S.  1279.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renew- 
able Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
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•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator 
HAimLD,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  reauthorize  the  Renewable 
Resources  Extmsion  Act  of  1978.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Senators 
Abamb.  Baucus.  BuMPBts,  Chiles. 
DAirrORTH,  FOWLCR,  GORS,  Karhxs. 
LuoAR.  and  Sassir  in  sponsoring  this 
important  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  intro- 
ducing this  reauthorization  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon, 
with  whom  I  worked  in  authoring  this 


legislation  in  1978.  At  that  time,  we 
envisioned  the  Renewable  Resources 
Extoosion  Act  [RREAl  as  a  means  of 
expanding  and  encouraging  natural  re- 
sources programs  within  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  System.  And  I  believe 
we  can  be  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments to  date. 

Since  the  program  was  first  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  RREA  funds  have 
been  used  in  all  50  States  for  natural 
resource  education  programs.  The 
funding  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways:  Annually,  about  70 
percent  is  used  for  forest  management 
and  wood  utilization  programs,  be- 
tween 9  to  15  percent  Is  spent  on  range 
management  programs,  and  between  9 
to  12  percent  is  used  for  fish  and  wild- 
life programs.  The  program  has  been 
extremely  successful  In  generating 
State  and  county  natural  resource  ex- 
tension activity  as  well.  Every  dollar  of 
Federal  investment  through  RREA 
has  generated  at  least  three  times  that 
in  State  and  local  investment  in  re- 
newable resource  extension  activities. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont,  RREA 
funding  has  been  particularly  valuable 
in  promoting  forestland  management. 
While  more  than  80  percent  of  Ver- 
mont is  forested,  less  than  30  percent 
of  this  land  is  under  management.  In 
fiscal  year  1985,  RREA  funds  were 
used  to  add  two  natural  resource  spe- 
cialists to  the  Extension  Service  staff, 
in  order  to  encoiu-age  forest  manage- 
ment by  educating  landowners  in  basic 
forest  management  skills.  Funds  have 
also  been  used  to  educate  landowners 
in  forest  products  marketing— educa- 
tion that  should  led  to  increased 
timber  and  fuelwood  sales. 

Other  States  have  developed  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  fit  their 
State's  resource  base  and  needs.  Some 
have  focused  on  rangeland  restoration 
and  improvement,  others  have  devel- 
oped environmental  education  pro- 
grams for  youths.  Many  States  have 
expanded  management  and  marketing 
skills  training.  The  value  of  the  RREA 
program  is  fiu^her  enhanced  by  its 
flexibility.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  System.  States 
have  been  able  to  tailor  their  RREA 
program  to  fit  the  unique  needs  and 
ongoing  work  of  State  and  local  exten- 
sion offices. 

The  need  for  the  Renewable  Re- 
sources Extension  Act  is  as  great  now 
as  it  was  in  1978.  Seventy-one  percent 
of  the  commercial  forest  land  and  64 
percent  of  the  rangelands  in  the  con- 
tiguous United  States  are  privately 
owned.  These  lands  represent  the 
greatest  potential  source  of  the  future 
supply  of  renewable  natural  resources 
in  this  country.  Yet  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  management  altenuitives 
among  private  landowners  and  manag- 
ers continues  to  limit  the  potential  of 
our  private  forests  and  rangelands  to 
provide  these  resources. 


In  additi<m.  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties possible  from  Improved  manage- 
ment and  mariceting  of  renewable  re- 
sources have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant to  farmers  and  ranchers  look- 
ing to  augment  their  income  from  tra- 
ditional agricultural  operations.  The 
RREA  Program,  by  maintaining  a 
strong  extension  education  delivery 
system,  has  helped— and  can  continue 
to  help— increase  these  opportunities. 

An  integral  goal  of  the  RREA  is  to 
promote  sound  natural  resource  stew- 
ardship. As  evidenced  from  the  in- 
creasing concern  over  ground  water 
quaUty,  nonpoint  source  pollution  and 
pesticide  use.  proper  land  management 
practices  have  become  critical  to  the 
health  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. For  this  reason,  a  continued 
conunltment  to  promoting  sound  re- 
source management  practices  among 
landowners  and  users  is  surely  a  wise 
long-term  Investment. 

The  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988.  My  bill  would  reauthorize 
the  RREA  through  1998.  at  its  cur- 
rently authorized  annutd  funding  level 
of  $15  million.  While  appropriatioits 
for  the  RREA  have  not  exceeded  $3 
million  in  any  fiscal  year.  I  believe 
that  a  $15  million  annual  investment 
in  resource  management  education 
and  training  programs  is  certain  to 
return  many  times  that  in  future  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  President,  as  public  debate  In- 
creases over  the  best  use  of  our  public 
lands  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  century  and  Into  the  next,  we 
must  focus  on  the  potential  of  this 
country's  private  lands  to  provide 
many  of  our  future  renewable  re- 
soiuxes.  It  makes  sense  to  continue 
the  commitment  we  made  in  1978  to 
provide  sound  resource  management 
education  to  the  owners  and  users  of 
these  private  lands.  For  by  doing  so  we 
will  not  only  be  expanding  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans. ^BB  will  also  be  ensuring  that 
these  lands  will  contribute  to  the 
future  wealth  and  needs  of  Americans 
well  into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  giving  their  support  to 
this  valuable  legislation,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

was   ordered   to   be    printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1279 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Renewable 
Resources  Extension  Act  Amendments  of 
1987". 

SEC  2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  6  of  the  Renewable  Resources  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1978  (16  VB.C.  1675)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinc 
new  sentence:  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  implement  this  Act 
tl5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$15,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  10  fiscal 
years.". 

SEC  S.  EXTENSION  PROGRAIU. 

Section  8  of  the  Renewable  Resources  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  1671  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1988"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1998".* 

«  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  In  bringing  this  impor- 
tant legislation  before  the  Senate.  The 
Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act 
has  been  a  valuable  tool  in  developing 
and  conserving  oiu*  most  precious  re- 
sources. 

When  Congress  first  authorized  the 
Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  in 
1987,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  pro- 
gams  could  be  developed  which  would 
increase  our  understanding  of  our 
forest,  range,  and  wetland  areas  that 
yield  renewable  resources.  This  Is  an 
Important  task  because  these  lands 
cover  70  percent  of  the  surface  area  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  program 
was  first  fimded  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
RREA  has  met  its  congressional  man- 
date and  continues  to  function  as  in- 
tended. 

During  fiscal  year  1985.  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  complete  statis- 
tics are  available,  $2.5  mlUlon  was  uti- 
lized by  RREIA  in  43  States  to  meet 
the  program  goals  of  developing  and 
delivering  educatioiml  programs  that 
enhance  our  understanding  of  forest 
and  rangeland.  What  may  be  most  im- 
portant, the  various  States  which  re- 
ceived RREA  funding  were  able  to  de- 
velop programs  without  excessive  Fed- 
eral interference.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Individual  States  can  tailor  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens  and 
resources. 

My  own  State  created  a  coordinated 
extension  service  which  concentrates 
on  four  areas:  forest  land  manage- 
ment, rangeland  management,  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Each  of  those  areas  Is  very 
important  to  the  economic  health  of 
Oregon  and  the  long  term  economic 
health  of  this  Nation.  Some  States 
have  used  funds  to  educate  financially 
troubled  farmers  about  how  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  utilizing  effec- 
tive wildlife  and  forest  land  manage- 
ment. 

Like  other  Extension  Service  pro- 
grams, the  RREA  Is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram involving  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  In  addition  to  paid 
staff  members  who  plan  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  areas,  a  large 
group  of  volunteers  tirelessly  gives  of 
their  time  and  talents.  Extension  has 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  Federal  pro- 
gram because  it  translates  a  national 
need,  education,  into  local  action  and 
solutions.  After  all,  national  problems 


are  no  more  than  local  problems 
which  persist  in  various  l(X»itions. 

One  of  the  initial  goals  of  RREA  was 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  need  to 
preserve  our  resources.  Measured 
within  the  framework  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  that  Is  precisely  wiiat  has 
happened.  During  fiscal  year  1980. 
prior  to  the  funding  of  RREA,  only  1.8 
percent  of  all  extension  funding  was 
used  for  renewable  resource  education. 
With  the  leverage  provided  by  RREA. 
this  figure  had  rose  to  nearly  3  per- 
cent by  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  our  Nation  begins  to  run  short  of 
its  finite  resources,  it  becomes  even 
more  important  for  us  to  understand, 
utilize,  and  enhance  our  renewable  re- 
sources. By  reauthorizing  the  Renew- 
able Resources  Extension  Act,  Con- 
gress can  take  an  Important  step  to 
ensure  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  food,  fiber.  Industrial  materials, 
wildlife  habitat,  clean  air,  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  our  citizens  will 
need  in  the  next  century.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  the  effort  to  re- 
authorize this  Important  program.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1280.  A  bill  to  increase  the  sale  of 
U.S.-made  auto  parts  and  accessories 
to  Japanese  markets  for  original  and 
after-market  equipment  in  Japan,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  tiilrd  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FAIR  TRADE  Df  AUTO  PAKTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  intrcxlucing  legislation  designed 
to  Improve  sales  of  U.S.-made  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories  to  Japanese 
markets  In  Japan,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries. 

I  plan  to  offer  my  initiative  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  490,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987,  which  the  Senate  Is 
scheduled  to  take  up  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

My  bill,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts 
Act  of  1987,  Is  intended  to  help  ad- 
dress the  serious  Inequity  that  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  In  auto-parts  trade. 

Of  the  $58.6  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  in  1986,  $33.3  billion  was  In 
automotive-related  commerce,  includ- 
ing $3.6  billion  in  auto  parts  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

American  manufacturers  supplied 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  $55  billion 
worth  of  original  and  after-market 
parts  and  components  used  in  vehicles 
assembled  and  serviced  in  Japan  last 
year— and  no  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  parts  used  in  vehicles  assembled  at 
Japanese  auto  plants  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  health  of  this  basic  American 
industry  is  critical  to  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Nationwide.  3.300 
auto  parts  and  accessories  manufac- 
turers employ  over  370.000  workers.  In 


Indiana,  the  heart  of  the  automotive- 
component  manufacturing  liulustry, 
there  are  more  than  115  parts-makers 
with  a  total  work  force  of  nearly 
32,000  employees. 

The  gross  Imbalance  in  United 
States-Japan  auto-itarts  trade  cannot 
be  blamed  on  inferior  American-made 
products.  Nor  is  It  due  to  any  failure 
of  United  States  parts  manufacturers 
to  deliver  price-competitive  and  qual- 
ity components  and  accessories  to  Jap- 
anese automakers  on  time. 

No.  the  problem  is  that  Japanese  car 
companies  have  developed  very  close 
ties  to  Japanese  parts  suppliers,  and 
American  companies  have  been  luiable 
to  break  those  bonds  and  gain  the  fair 
access  to  the  Japanese  parts  market 
they  deserve. 

Since  last  August,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  been  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations—the  Market  Oriented.  Sector- 
Specific  [MOSS]  Talks  on  transporta- 
tion equipment— that  are  f(x;using  on 
opening  Japanese  markets  in  Jaftan 
and  the  United  States  to  American- 
made  original  equipment  and  after- 
market  auto  parts. 

But  to  date,  despite  the  concerted  ef- 
forts of  the  American  delegation, 
which  is  led  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Trade  S. 
Bruce  Smart,  the  MOSS  talks  on  auto- 
parts  trade  have  produced  only  mar- 
ginal gains.  For  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause the  year-long  negotiations  are 
scheduled  to  conclude  this  August.  I 
believe  legislation  is  needed  to  press 
Japanese  automakers  further  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  of  American- 
made  parts. 

Our  negotiators  at  the  MOSS  talks 
have  made  several  suggestions  that  de- 
serve attention  and  support.  One  im- 
portant United  States  objective  Is  the 
development  of  a  system  for  the  moni- 
toring of  Japanese  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican-made parts.  In  order  to  measure 
any  improvement  in  sales  accurately, 
we  must  have  a  credible  system  of  ac- 
counting. I  support  this  initiative  as 
long  as  the  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese Governments  supervise  Its  Imple- 
mentation, and  I  stressed  this  point  In 
a  February  meeting  in  my  office  with 
Japanese  Vice  Minister  of  Trade 
Makato  Kuroda.  While  I  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  progress  of  the 
MOSS  talks  on  this  point  to  date.  I 
remain  hopeful  that  the  Japanese  wUl 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  reliable  system  of  moni- 
toring. 

The  monitoring  of  sales  is  essential 
after  the  fact,  but  on  a  more  funda- 
mental level,  I  believe  the  key  to  stim- 
ulating increased  commerce  between 
United  States  suppUers  and  Japanese 
automakers  is  accelerated  industry-to- 
industry  contact  and  education.  The 
MOSS  talks  have  already  led  to  in- 
creased communication,  new  business 
opportunities  and  a  better  mutual  un- 
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dffrit4ip<y"g  of  the  situation  facing 
UJB.  part*  fff»«r*"«*«  seeing  access  to 
tbe  Japanese  market. 

Vor  example,  last  September.  I  was 
pleased  to  announce  a  $464,000  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  [TAA]  grant 
by  the  J3A.  Commerce  Department  to 
the  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufac- 
turers Association  OCEBAl  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  office  in  Japan  to 
promote  sales  of  UJS.-made  auto  parts 
and  accessories. 

Another  constructive  outgrowth  of 
the  MOSS  Talks  is  taking  place  today 
and  tomorrow  in  Indianapolis,  where 
the  DA  Commerce  Department,  Sena- 
tor LuoAK  and  I  are  sponsoring  a  na- 
tional conference  on  selling  auto  parts 
to  the  Japanese.  Designed  to  bring 
American  auto-parts  manufacturers 
together  with  Japanese  auto  execu- 
tives and  United  States  trade  experts 
in  an  effort  to  open  Japanese  markets, 
this  2-day  conference  is  featuring 
panel  discussions  and  worlLshops  led 
by  senior  official  of  the  United  States 
dommerce  Department  and  senior  per- 
sonnel of  eight  top  J^ianese  automak- 

Proof  that  there  is  a  recognized  need 
for  further  bilateral  exchanges  of  this 
sort  can  be  found  in  the  number  of 
people  who  registered  for  the  Indian- 
apolis Conference  on  Selling  Auto 
Parts  to  the  Japanese.  It  attracted 
more  than  426  individuals  represent- 
ing over  250  American  parts  manufac- 
turers from  26  States— including  96 
registrants  from  56  parts-makers  in  In- 
diana alone. 

The  conference  is  also  welcome  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  delegation  to 
the  MOSS  Talks  Is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  that  their  willingness  to 
resolve  ttris  dispute  has  implications 
for  United  States-Japan  trade  rela- 
tion in  areas  well  beyond  that  of  auto 
parts  and  accessories.  The  Indlanmx>- 
lis  Conference  on  Selling  Auto  Parts 
to  Japan  is  being  held  in  cooperation 
with  Vbe  Jv)anese  Ministry  of  Intema- 
tional  Trade  and  Industry  [MITI]  and 
the  Japanese  Automobile  Manufactw- 
ers  Association  [JAMAl. 

But  while  the  MOSS  talks  have 
helped  curb  the  Japanese  bias  against 
purchasing  American-made  parts  to  a 
modest  extent,  our  efforts  to  open 
Japanese  markets  must  not  end  when 
the  auto-parts  trade  talks  conclude  in 
August  " 

It  i»  easential  that  we  establish  a 
framewoiit  for  continued  industry-to- 
industry  communication  and  sales  pro- 
motion, monitoring  and  reporting  to 
sustain  and  cwitalize  on  govemment- 
to-govemment  pressure  our  negotlar 
tan  have  brought  to  bear  during  the 
MOSS  Talks. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

BCy  bUl  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
I  to  establish  within  that  agency 
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a  program  to  increase  the  sale  of 
American-made  auto  parts  and  acces- 
sories to  Japanese  markets  in  Japan, 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries.  The  bill  clearly  and  simply 
details  the  steps  the  Commerce  Secre- 
tary should  take  in  implementing  this 
initiative.  In  addition,  my  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress  on  sales  of  United 
States-made  auto  parts  in  Japanese 
markets. 

The  Pair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act 
also  would  direct  the  Commerce  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  and  chair  a  special  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  on  auto 
parts  sales  In  Japan.  Although  the  size 
and  membership  of  this  panel  would 
be  left  to  the  Secretary's  discretion,  it 
is  my  expectation  that  It  would  be 
comprised  of  senior  management  and 
labor  representatives  of  the  American 
auto-parts  and  accessories  industry 
and  senior  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  special  industry  ad- 
visory committee  on  auto-parts  sales 
in  Japan  would  be  charged  with  moni- 
toring auto-parts  sales  data,  reporting 
to  the  Commerce  Secretary  on  bar- 
riers to  Japanese  markets,  counseling 
him  during  consultations  on  auto- 
parts  trade  Issues  with  the  Japanese 
and  reporting  to  Congress  annually  on 
progress  achieved  through  the  Com- 
merce Department's  auto-parts  sales- 
promotion  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  free  trade,  but  I  insist  on  fair 
trade.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  for  a  nonprotectionist  but  ag- 
grenive  Federal  initiative  to  help 
remedy  the  intolerable  situation  now 
faced  by  American  auto  parts  and  ac- 
cessories manvifacturers,  who  are 
being  denied  access  to  Japanese  mar- 
kets because  Japanese  automakers  are 
engaging  in  wholly  inappropriate,  col- 
lusive procurement  practices. 

The  adopting  of  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Auto  Parts  Act  will  send  an  uiunlstak- 
able  message  to  both  Japanese  auto- 
makers and  the  Japanese  Government 
that  the  United  Stetes  fully  intends  to 
extend  and  expand  its  efforts  to  open 
Japanese  markets  to  American-made 
parts  long  after  the  MOSS  talks  on 
auto-parts  trade  conclude  this 
summer. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
commitment  to  fair  trade  in  auto  parts 
to  cosponsor  this  bill— and  to  back  my 
proposal  when  I  offer  it  as  amendment 
to  the  Senate's  omnibus  trade  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 


S.  1280 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congnu  aateriMed, 


SicnoR  1.  Shokt  Titlb.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  u  the  "Fair  Trade  In  Auto  Parts  Act 
of  1M7." 

8k.    2.    ESTABLUHMBIT   OF   ImTIATIVB   OH 

ACTO  Pakts  Salxs  to  Japah. 

(a)  IH  OmraAL.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  esUbllBh  an  initiative  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  U.S.-made  auto  parts  and 
accessories  to  Japanese  markets  In  Japan,  in 
the  United  States  and  In  third  markets. 

(b)  PoHcnoHS.— In  carrying  out  this  Sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  foster  Increased  access  for  U.S.-made 
auto  parts  and  accessories  to  Japanese  com- 
panies. Including  specific  consultations  on 
access  to  markets  In  Japan. 

(2)  increase  the  exctiange  of  information 
between  United  SUtes  auto  parts  manufac- 
turera  and  the  Japanese  automobile  indus- 
try. 

(3)  collect  daU  and  market  information  on 
the  Japanese  automotive  industry  regarding 
needs,  trends  and  procurement  practices,  in- 
cluding the  types,  volume  and  frequency  of 
parts  sales  to  Japanese  automotive  compa- 
nies located  in  Japan,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  ttiird  markets. 

(4)  establish  and  identify  contacts  with 
Japanese  automotive  companies  in  order  to 
faciliUte  contact  between  United  SUtes 
auto  parts  manufacturers  and  Japanese 
automotive  companies, 

(5)  report  on  and  attempt  to  resolve  dis- 
putes wliich  result  in  barriers  to  increased 
commerce  between  United  SUtes  auto  parts 
manufacturers  and  Japanese  automotive 
companies. 

(6)  take  actions  to  initiate  periodic  consul- 
Utions  with  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  regarding  sales  of  U.S.-made  auto 
parts  in  Japanese  markets, 

(7)  submit  annual  written  reports  or  oth- 
erwise report  annually  to  Congress  on  sales 
of  UJS.-made  auto  parts  in  Japanese  mar- 
kets. 

Sk.  3.  EsTABUSRifKirr  or  Special  Imods- 
TRT  Advisory  Coiocittsx  oh  Aijto  Parts 
Salks  in  Japan. 

(a)  In  Gdwral.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shaU  seek  the  advice  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
motive parts  industry  in  carrying  out  the 
Intent  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Structure  of  Committee.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shaU  select  and  esUblish 
a  Special  Industry  Advisory  Committee  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(c)  PuKCTioKs.— The  Special  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  esUbllshed  in  tliis  Act 
ShaU— 

(1)  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  barriers  to  sales  of  U.S.-made  auto  parts 
and  accessories  in  Japanese  markets, 

(2)  review  and  consider  sales  daU  collect- 
ed, 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
during  consulUtlon  with  the  Government 
of  Japan  on  issues  concerning  sales  of  VS.- 
made  auto  parts  in  Japanese  markets, 

(4)  establish  goals  for  and  otherwise  pro- 
vide assistance  and  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  Section  1  above,  and 

(5)  report  to  Congress  annwaliy  on  the 
progress  in  sales  of  U.8.-made  auto  parts  in 
Japanese  markets. 

(d)  AUTHORITT  FOR  SPECIAL  IWDUSTRT  AD- 
VISORY Committee.— The  Special  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  the  Secretary 
may  detennine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tills  Act. 


Sec.  4.  ExpiRATioH  Date.— The  authority 
for  tills  act  shall  expire  on  December  31, 
IMS.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iHomrx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KnutT],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  124,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  certified  nurse-midwife 
services  are  covered  imder  part  B  of 
Medicare. 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieglk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weickkr],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  178,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  improved 
procedures  with  respect  to  disability 
determinations  and  continuing  disabil- 
ity reviews  and  to  modify  the  program 
for  providing  rehabilitation  services 
determined  under  such  act  to  be  under 
a  disability,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslu 
[Mr.  Karnes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hxcht],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  220,  a  bill  to  require  the 
voice  and  vote  of  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  assistance  by  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions  for  the 
production  of  commodities  or  minerals 
in  surplus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuMPHBcy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  use 
of  federal  funds  available  to  the 
Biu^au  of  Prisons  to  perform  abor- 
tions. 

8.41* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
419.  a  bill  to  require  specific  congres- 
sional authorization  for  certain  sales, 
exi)orts,  leases,  and  loans  of  defense 
articles,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

8.  630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bubdick],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  530,  a  bill  to  delay  for 
1  year  the  changes  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  in  the  taxable 
years  of  certain  entities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  DxConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [B^.  Danfobth],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  567.  a  biU  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 


S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiSitcbxll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gobs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wibth],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  675,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

8.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matstjnaga],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  715,  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  active 
duty,  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
from  serving  as  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryob],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  769,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  assistance  for  cen- 
ters for  minority  medical  education, 
minority  pharmacy  education,  minori- 
ty veterinary  medicine  education,  and 
minority  dentistry  education. 

8.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WntTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikxtlski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  780,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

8.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslca  [Mr.  Kabnbs],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugab],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  784,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President 
or  the  congressional  budget. 

S.  936 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  926,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Development  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  BiU  of  Rights  Act  to  provide 
grants  for  the  operation  of  the  Nation- 
al Information  System  for  Health  Re- 
lated Services. 

S.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Aoams]  were 
added  as  coapooaon  of  S.  998,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for 
the  Poor  Act". 


a  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNomrx]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
1069,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
older  American  Indian  grant  program 
imder  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieglx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1070,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  allotted 
imder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

8.  1061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiNOAifAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Bfr.  Conbad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1981.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring and  Related  Research  pro- 
gram, and  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  assessment  of  the  nutritional  and 
dietary  status  of  the  United  States 
population  and  the  nutritional  quality 
of  the  United  States  food  supply,  with 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research  and  development  in  support 
of  such  program  and  plan. 

8.  1194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1194,  a  bill  to  transfer  Ju- 
risdiction over  certain  lands  in  Berna- 
lillo County,  New  Mexico,  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

8.  1303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gbasslet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1203,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
unlawful  the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance within  the  United  States  of  an 
office  of  the  Palestine  Lil>eration  Or- 
ganization, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Habkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1220,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  education, 
information,  risk  reduction,  training, 
prevention,  treatment,  care,  and  re- 
search concerning  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome. 

SEMAIB  JOINT  RB80LUTI0H  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oabn],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  June  of 
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ATS  jonre  ■MOLurroH  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
nMw»  of  the  Soiator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MoOomnuJ  was  added  as  a  co- 
gponifO''  of  Soiate  Joint  Resolution  38. 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  President  to 
veto  items  of  awropriation. 

■BKASS  JOnR  ■XSOLnnOIl  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KAsmr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiR],  the  Senator  from 
Neteaska  [Mr.  EzohI.  the  Senator 
fitHu  Tennessee  [Mr.  SASSEa],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  DakoU  [Bdr.  Conrad], 
the  Sautor  frran  Dtah  [Mr.  Garh]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Bona],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BuMPBts],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  [Mr.  DiCoifcnn].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolbI.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mk^lgan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAiis],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DvRBifBBKOBB].  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  birth 
and  achievements  of  Aldo  Leopold. 

SniATS  JOIHT  KnOLDTIOH  S 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Calif omia 
[Mr.  CramstoiiI.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Okasslet],  the  Senator 
frran  Illinois  [Mr.  Simoh].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glehn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kb"—  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasteh]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  July  27,  1987,  and  ending 
on  August  2.  1987.  as  "National  Czech 
American  Heritage  Week." 

sxRATX  jonrr  usolutioh  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RmH,E]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  11.  1987,  through  October  17, 
1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week." 

SBIATS  JOINT  KKSOLUTIOH  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  4,  1987,  through  Oc- 
tober 10,  1967  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

■SNAn  XOmT  EKSOLXmON  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  TaiBLBl  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boiem],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


86.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 28.  1987.  as  "National  Immi- 
grants Day." 

BKNATI  JOINT  KXSOLUTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRB].  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humfhret],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  87,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  November  17.  1987.  as 
"National  Commimity  Education 
Day." 

SENATE  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautehberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKTTLSKi],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
105,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  De- 
cember 7.  1987,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoris 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcihi],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating August  11,  1987,  as  'National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciwi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixoh]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI,  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 133,  a  Joint  resolution  proliibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  12  F-15  air- 
craft. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KASSEBAxm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  change  in  the  pajrment 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  under  the  Medicare 
Program  should  be  made  \mtil  reports 
required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCowcihi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastem]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban 
build-up  in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Marx- 
ist reghne  in  Angola. 

AMENnOnT  NO.  207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heutz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  207  pro- 
posed to  HJl.  1827,  a  bill  making  sup- 


plementary appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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AMEND&fENTS  SUBMITTED 


that  each  servloe  delivery  area  receives,  as 
nearly  as  ponible,  an  amount  equal  to  its 
prior  year  allocation  for  this  program.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  221— AU- 
THORIZING THE  TESTIMONY 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATE  EMPIX>Y- 
vmR 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Rb8.  221 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  State*  v. 
Keykavoiu  Hemmati.  Crlm.  No.  3937-«7, 
pendlns  In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  States  has  ob- 
tained subpoenas  for  the  testimony  of  Joan 
Drummond  and  Carol  S.  Kiser.  two  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  administrative  or  Judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  employees  of  the  Senate  may  be 
needed  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  the  Senate  wiU  talce  such  action  as 
will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  righU  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Joan  Drummond  and 
Carol  S.  Kiser  are  authorized  to  testify  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Keykavous  Hem- 
mati. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— DI- 
RECTING THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  APPEAR  AS 
AMICUS  CURIAE  IN  A  CERTAIN 
CASE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  222 
Whereas,  in  /n  re  Sealed  Cate,  No.  87- 
5168,  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  constitutiMiaUty  of  TlUe  VI  of  the 
Elthics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended.  28  U.S.C.  J  J  591-598,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  duties,  and  re- 
moval of  independent  counsels,  has  been 
placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703<c), 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment  Act  of  1978.  2  VS.C.  {{ 288b(c), 
288e(a>.  and  288Ka)  (1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  mipear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responslbU- 
ities  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  In  re  Sealed  Case  in 
support  of  the  constitutionality  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended.  28  U.S.C.  Si  591-598. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


METZENBAUM  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDliSENT  NO.  218 

BCr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making 
supplement  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  there  are  appropriated,  out  of 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  an  additional  amoimt  for 
"Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Salaries 
and  expenses",  which  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act,  $500,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  for 
travel,  transportation,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses under  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  program,  project,  ac- 
tivity, or  account  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  tmder  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  are  re- 
duced by  a  total  amount  of  $500,000. 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  219 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Ikouye,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
suhga)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  62,  after  line  26,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS 

From  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint  Resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  30,  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591)  and  available  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  develop  data  for,  and  publish, 
an  index  of  consumer  prices  which  accurate- 
ly reflects  the  distribution  of  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services,  and  the  inflation  rate 
within  these  goods  and  services,  which  are 
purchased  by  older  Americans,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  the  Congress  with  the 
data  and  index  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  Act. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  DOMENICD 
AMENDMENT  NO.  221 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Doicnaci)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  B.JR.  1827,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  55,  line  17  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Provided  further,  that  no 
school  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs may  be  transferred  to  the  control  of 
any  tribal.  State,  or  local  government  imtil 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  or  to  the  vpropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress— 

(Da  report  on  the  studies  and  surveys  re- 
quired under  section  1121(a)  of  Public  Law 
95-561  (25  U.S.C.  2001(a)).  and 

(2)  the  report  required  under  section 
1136(a)  of  PubUc  Law  95-561  (25  U.S.C. 
2016(a))  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  transfer  of  a  school  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  Indian  tril>e  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  the  Indian  Self-Detennina- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  if  the 
governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  approves 
of  the  transfer. 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  220 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaxtm,  Mr.  Heimz.  Mr.  Riegle.  and 
Mr.  BiHGAUAn)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  35.  line  13.  strike  out 
"$207,476,749"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$107,476,749". 

On  page  61.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Training 
and  employment  services'  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
for  program  year  1986,  $100,000,000,  which 
shall  be  allotted  promptly  to  the  States  so 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  222 

Mr.  MELC^HER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wirth  and  Mr.  Bumpers)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1827. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  oil  shale  mining  claim  located  pursu- 
ant to  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  Sec.  22,  et  seq.,  17  Stat. 
91)  shall  be  eligible  for  patent,  nor  shall  any 
oil  shale  patent  be  issued,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision,  until  Congress 
directs  otherwise.  This  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  Patent  Application  Serial  Nos.  C- 
012327  and  C-016671. 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  223 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Simon) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bUl 
H.R.  1827,  supra;  as  modified: 

On  page  46.  at  the  end  of  line  26.  insert 
the  following: 

Provided  further,  that  any  funds  appro- 
priated and  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure under  section  108  (a)  (1)  and  (5) 
of  PX.  99-190  as  amended,  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
through  September  30,  1988,  or  during  the 
two  year  period  following  the  date  by  which 
all  such  funds  have  l>een  obligated,  whichev- 
er date  is  later. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  224 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  1827. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  after  line  17  but  before  line 
18,  insert  the  following: 


Coast  Guard 

OPnUTINO  EZPKHSBi 
<TaAMSFBB  OP  PUNOS> 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Operating 
Expenses",  $4,120,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice, Oi>eration  and  Maintenance,  Air  Inter- 
diction Program". 


ROLLINGS  (AND  RUDBIAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  225 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RuDMAH)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  11  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  launch  services  for  geosta- 
tionary weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  Provided,  That 
such  procurement  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  upon  written  cer- 
tification to  the  wpropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  prior  to  July  1,  1987,  that  the 
conduct  of  such  procurement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  not  delay  the 
availability  of  launch  services  compared  to 
the  availability  of  launch  services  conducted 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 


ROLLINGS  (AND  BUMPERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  226 

Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  biU  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  13:  restore  the  matter  stridcen  on 
line  7  and  insert: 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $8,000,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund": 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1987,  as  includ- 
ed in  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591.  for 
Small  Business  Development  Onters.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be 
transferred  for  disaster  loan  making  activi- 
ties." 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  227 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  1827,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
Program  Management  activities  shall  be 
used  to  promulgate  or  enforce  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, instruction,  or  other  policy  having 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  mandatory  hold- 
ing of  Medicare  claims  processing  or  pay- 
ments." 


tf^Vn^T    A  ' 
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8ANFORD  AND  OTHERS 
AMXNDIIENT  NO.  228 


UMI 


lir.  SANFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Bobch)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  UU  HH.  1827. 
suprm;  as  follows: 

On  pace  W.  Una  19.  tnwrt  mfter  "claim" 
the  followiar  "and  to  make  additional  pay- 
manta  required  by  the  amendments  to  such 
section  made  by  the  Fann  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1M7". 

»nPTJ<f«  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDBflENT  NO.  229 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 

Mr.  ggT.M«  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stmks.  Mr.  Wallop.  BCr.  Garn.  Mr. 
HiTMTKisT.  and  Mr.  McClurc)  submit- 
ted an  amendmmt  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bUl  HJl.  1827. 
supra;  as  f ollom: 

On  pate  16.  at  Une  3.  Insert  before  the 
period  the  following:  "of  which  $5  million 
shaD  be  available  only  for  continuinc  the 
previously  authorised  retrofitting  of  stock- 
piled Minuteman  in  Inter-Continental  Bal- 
IMic  mariles  (ICSlIs)  into  existing  Minute- 
man  n  ICBM  sQoa". 

•  Mr.  tnCT-MR  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  assure  the  continuation  of  a 
program  that  Is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  talking  about  retrofitting 
100  stockpiled.  MERVd  Mlnuteman  III 
miasfles  in  existing  single-warhead 
Mlnuteman  n  ICSM  silos. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
present  ICSM  force  structure  consists 
of  460  Mlnuteman  II's  deployed.  536 
Mlnuteman  HTs,  and  14  MX's  de- 
ployed, for  a  U.S.  total  of  2.198  IC:BM 
warheads.  This  compares  with  a  Soviet 
deployment  of  6.500  to  8.000  ICBM 
warheads. 

When  we  began  the  deployment  of 
the  Mlnuteman  m's.  the  original 
intent  was  to  complete  deployment  at 
the  level  of  1.000.  By  1975.  550  Minute- 
man  m's  had  been  retrofitted  into 
Mlnuteman  n  sUos.  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stockpfle  more  Mlnuteman 
m's  for  retrofitting.  One  hundred  had 
been  stodoifled  before  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration stopped  the  production  of 
Mlnuteman  m's  and  broke  up  the  ma- 
chine tools  and  production  lines  in 
1978  in  anticipation  of  SALT  n. 

In  1979.  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  declared  that  SALT  II  was 
"not  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States." 

The  100  Mlnuteman  m's  are  still 
stodKiiiled.  In  1980.  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  authorization 
bOl  authorised  the  retrofitting  the  100 
stockpiled  missiles  into  the  Minute- 
man  n  sUos.  In  1981,  $5  million  was 
appr(H>ri>ted  by  Congress  to  begin  this 
retrofitting.  A  total  of  only  $50  million 
would  have  been  required  for  the  com- 
plete retrofitting  of  this  stockpUe. 
Most  of  the  $50  million,  however,  was 
intended  to  install  so-called  function- 
ally   related    observable    differences 


[FROD]  required  under  SALT  n  to 
differentiate  MIRVd  Mlnuteman  m 
silos  from  non-MIRV'd  BCinuteman  n 
silos  under  SALT  11  counting  rules. 
The  PROD'S  Involved  were  for  distinc- 
tive antennas,  which  are  now  no 
longer  necessary  now  that  SALT  Is 
dead,  and  can  be  eliminated,  saving 
considerable  fimdlng. 

Mr.  President,  the  retrofitting  pro- 
gram moved  forward  in  1981,  and  in 
1982  the  Air  Force  requested  $20  mil- 
lion more  out  of  the  total  of  the  $45 
million  additional  fimding  that  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  project.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  complained  to 
the  United  States  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  actual  United  States 
retrofit  of  any  of  these  100  stockpiled 
Mlnuteman  m  MIRVd  ICBM's  would 
place  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  by 
1985.  Nevertheless,  the  administration 
stood  by  its  request  to  continue  the 
retrofit.  Unfortunately,  Congress  de- 
cided not  to  fund  the  program  for 
t\Mcal  year  1983. 

Now.  however,  it  is  exactly  1  year 
since,  on  May  27.  1986.  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  end  its  unilateral  com- 
pliance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  That  decision  was  based  on  22 
separate  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II 
confirmed  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  Therefore  the  only  reason 
for  delaying  this  retrofit  is  finally 
gone. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  cost  any  additional  funding  under 
this  bill.  It  merely  fences  $5  million  of 
Air  Force  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  to  continue  a  program  previous- 
ly requested  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Upon  completion  of  the  retrofitting, 
the  U.S.  force  deployment  will  have 
200  net  additional  warheads,  for  a 
total  of  2,398  U.S.  ICBM  warheads. 
This  is  an  extremely  modest  incre- 
ment, in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  force 
structure  of  6,500  to  8,000  ICBM  war- 
heads. It  would  cost  billions  of  dollars 
to  start  up  the  Mlnuteman  HI  produc- 
tion line  and  build  new  ICBM's;  but 
for  very  modest  funding  we  can  deploy 
these  100  stockpiled  IC:bM's  and  make 
sure  that  they  can  be  used  to  improve 
significantly  our  deterrence  of  any 
attack  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  lurge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
There  are  several  reasons. 

First,  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
imilaterally  complying  with  the  unrat- 
ified and  expired  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  the  President  has  confirmed  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviets  had  previ- 
ously violated  in  22  Instances. 

Second,  this  amendment  would 
resume  a  process  of  retrofit  that 
would  add  100  MIRVd  BCinuteman  III 
ICBM's  to  the  American  retaliatory 
force,  for  the  very  low  cost  of  only  $50 
million.  This  would  be  the  lowest  cost 


strategic  deployment  by  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  The  cost  would  be  only  about 
$250,000  per  additional  deployed  war- 
head, compared  to  about  $43  million 
per  deployed  MX  ICBM  warhead, 
about  $10  million  per  deployed  B-IB 
bomber  warhead,  and  about  $8  million 
per  deployed  Trident  warhead.  If  the 
SALT  FROD  antennas  were  not  added 
to  each  silo,  then  the  cost  could  be 
considerably  less  than  $50  million  and 
considerably  less  than  $250,000  per  ad- 
ditional deployed  warhead. 

Third,  this  very  cheap  retrofit  would 
add  a  net  of  200  U.S.  ICBM  warheads, 
increasing  U.S.  hard  target  kill  capar 
bility  by  about  10  percent,  and  UJS. 
ICBM  warhead  survivability  by  about 
15  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case.  If  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  vote  to  continue  a 
previously  requested,  authorized,  and 
appropriated  U.S.  strategic  deploy- 
ment program  that  is  extremely  cost 
effective  and  militarily  effective,  but 
that  was  delayed  only  because  of  U.S. 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  imrati- 
fied.  expired,  and  Soviet  violated 
SALT  II  Treaty,  then  unilateral  disar- 
mament has  truly  become  the  rule  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  want  the  U.S.  Senate  to  em- 
brace United  States  unilateral  disar- 
mament, especially  in  the  face  of 
Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  break 
out  violations  from  SALT  I,  SALT  U, 
and  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  vote  Is  an  Impor- 
tant signal  of  our  wiU  or  lack  of  will  to 
defend  our  coimtry.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  Senate  vote  to  support  this  ex- 
tremely cost  effective  deployment 
which  will  bolster  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent  posture.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTKJES  OF  HEARINOS 

SraCIAL  COMMITRK  OH  AOnfO 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  need 
for  a  new  Consimier  Price  Index  [C3»I] 
which  would  accurately  reflect  the  in- 
flation rate  that  the  elderly  face  and 
the  process  by  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  develop  such  an 
index. 

The  hearing  wiU  take  place  on 
Monday.  June  29,  1987.  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  628  of  the  DirtLsen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Max  Richtman.  staff  director,  at 
202-224-5364. 


NATIONAL  COUNCHL  OP  NEGRO 
WOMEN  REC(X>NIZES  NEW 
JERSEY  LEADEaiB 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  very  important 
event  that  will  take  place  this  Satur- 
day in  New  Jersey.  On  May  30,  1987. 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
wfll  present  its  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
recognition  awards  to  outstanding 
women  and  men  in  business  who  rep- 
resent the  spirit  of  achievement  and 
pride  exemplified  by  Mrs.  Bethune. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  black  women 
to  speak  with  a  unified  voice,  in  1935. 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  organized  a 
meeting  of  women  representing  the 
many  black  women's  organizations 
across  the  country  at  the  137th  Street 
branch  of  the  YWCA  in  New  York 
City.  At  that  meeting  the  idea  for  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  was 
bom.  Its  goals  were  then  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Bethune  what  they  are  today: 
"to  sustain  our  growth,  broaden  our 
vision  and  extend  our  service." 

Mrs.  Bethune's  leadership  in  the 
drive  to  expand  the  voice  of  black 
women  has  become  a  continuing 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  All  her  life 
she  worked  to  secure  opportunities  for 
black  women,  men  and  children:  as  a 
pioneer  in  education,  as  an  organizer, 
and  as  an  effective  spokeswoman  for 
civil  rights  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Today,  following  Mrs.  Bethune's 
legacy,  the  NCJNW  reaches  out  to 
black  women  of  all  social  and  econom- 
ic levels.  The  NCNW  operates  a 
number  of  programs  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  black  women.  These  in- 
clude Job  training,  educational  pro- 
grams and  career  development,  and 
child  care  for  disadvantaged  women 
and  working  mothers. 

In  1944,  Mrs.  Bethune  so  eloquently 
spoke  for  black  Americans  when  she 
hoped  to  answer  those  who  cynically 
asked.  "What  does  the  black  American 
want?"  Her  reply.  "He  wants  only 
what  all  other  Americans  want.  He 
wants  opportunity  to  make  real  what 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  say.  what  the  four  freedoms  es- 
tablish. While  he  knows  these  ideals 
are  open  to  no  man  completely,  he 
wants  only  his  equal  chance  to  obtain 
them."  As  we  celebrate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  our  Constitution,  the  words  of 
BCrs.  Bethune  remind  us  that  we  still 
have  much  work  to  do  to  bring  these 
grand  Ideals  into  reach  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Those  individuals  who  have  exempli- 
fied Mrs.  Bethune's  commitment  to 
excellent  include  New  Jerseyans 
Bertha  Oriffen,  Sue  Wilson.  OaO  A. 
Davis,  Audrey  Clark.  William  Frank- 


lin. Rev.  William  D.  Watley,  Mary  E. 
Slngletary,  and  Blonnle  Wiltshire. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  NCNW 
President  Dorothy  I.  Height  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Annette 
Kearney,  NCNW  general  chairperson 
for  New  Jersey. 

Congratulations  to  those  New  Jer- 
seyans and  others  who  have  earned 
the  Bethune  recognition  awards.  I  ask 
that  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  about  the  awards 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

CoAunoif  Will  Honor  Achuvexs 

Black  men  and  women  in  education,  busi- 
ness and  industry  will  be  saluted  May  30 
when  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
Inc.  stages  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Rec- 
ognition Luncheon  In  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Meadowlands  Hilton  Hotel.  2  Harmon 
Plaza,  Secaucus. 

The  luncheon  hails  the  advancement  of 
men  and  women  in  the  corporate  communi- 
ty and  gives  recognition  to  all  "who  exem- 
plify achievement  in  the  Beth»ine  manner" 
and  who  "translate  into  action  our  underly- 
ing concepts  of  commitment,  unity  and  self- 
reliance,"  an  NCNW  official  said. 

The  program  will  be  attended  by  N<3fW 
president  Dorothy  I.  Height,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  11  New  Jersey  sections  of 
the  organization  and  the  New  Jersey  Life 
Members  Oulld. 

This  year's  awards  recipients  include 
Bertha  Griffen,  president  of  Porterhouse 
Cleaning  and  Maintenance  Co.  of  Kdlson: 
Sue  Wilson,  a  chemist  at  Colgate-Palmolive 
Corp.  of  Plscataway;  Gall  A.  Davis,  commu- 
nity affairs  representative  at  Public  Service 
Electric  &  Gas  Co.  and  Audrey  Clark,  dis- 
trict administrator-elementary  education. 
Long  Branch  Board  of  Education. 

Also  honored  will  be  WUUam  Franklin, 
president  of  the  PranUln  Planning  Group 
in  Asbury  Park,  and  Rev.  William  D. 
Watley,  pastor  of  St.  James  AME  Church  in 
Newark. 

A  special  award  will  go  to  Mary  E.  Slngle- 
tary, director  of  the  division  of  women  in 
the  state  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
and  an  outstanding  service  award  will  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Blonnle  Wiltshire  of  NCNW's 
North  Shore  Area  section.* 


served  as  the  imlversity's  title  I 
project  director;  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  community  education  in  the 
division  of  continuing  education;  and 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  continuinc 
education  for  instructional  planning. 

While  at  Rutgers,  Ms.  Robinson  has 
become  an  authority  on  himian  serv- 
ices community  planning  and 
"networking."  She  has  developed 
many  programs  to  help  professionals 
reach  out  to  the  problems  of  today's 
youth.  In  response  to  community 
need,  she  developed  both  the  New 
Jersey  Network  on  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy and  the  New  Jersey  Network 
for  Family  Life  Education.  She  has 
also  chaired  statewide  conferences  on 
youth  issues  such  as  ethnic  differ- 
ences. Juvenile  Justice,  adolescent 
pregnancy,  and  youth  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  Estelle  Robinson's  de- 
votion to  solving  the  problems  of  New 
Jersey's  young  people  has  earned  her 
praise  from  human  services  profes- 
sionals around  the  State  as  weU  as  the 
Rutgers  community.  Aim  Levlne,  the 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Family 
Plaimlng  Forum  said  that  for  Ms. 
Robinson,  "networldng  is  as  natural  as 
breathing."  Rutgers  President  Edward 
Bloustein  said  she  "epitomizes  the 
dedication  to  the  public  good,  which  is 
one  of  the  central  purposes  of  this 
State  University."  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  honor  her  many  important 
contributions  to  New  Jersey.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTELLE  R. 
ROBINSON 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able member  of  the  New  Jersey  educa- 
tional community,  Estelle  R.  Robin- 
son. Ms.  Robinson  is  retiring  this  year 
after  18  years  of  service  to  Rutgers 
University,  the  State  University  of 
New  Jersey.  In  recognition  of  her 
many  contributions  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  New  Jersey's  young 
people,  her  many  colleagues  and 
friends  will  be  honoring  Ms.  Robinson 
on  June  5,  1987. 

A  resident  of  Trenton.  Estelle  Robin- 
son is  a  professor  of  social  work  at 
Rutgers.  She  Is  ciurently  the  director 
of  the  Center  for  Community  Edtica- 
tion  at  the  Rutgers  School  of  Social 
WoriL  She  came  to  Rutgers  in  1968  as 
a  Ford  Foundation  fellow  at  the  Rut- 
gers Urban  Studies  Center.  She  has 


A  C^HANCE  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  years  since  the  ascent  of 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  many  significant 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Some  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  terms  of  United  States  in- 
terests have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet 
approach  to  arms  control. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists  analyzes  Gorba- 
chev's moves  in  the  area  of  arms  con- 
trol and  their  significance  for  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  author  is  Jonathan 
Dean,  the  former  head  of  the  UJS.  del- 
egation to  the  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction  Talks. 

Dean  points  out  that  in  the  past  2 
years,  Gorbachev  "has  made  over  25 
major  moves,  largely  unilateral  and 
unreciprocated,  toward  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  arms  control,  with  the  United 
States  making  relatively  few  counter- 
moves."  And  as  he  points  out.  "The 
record  of  these  25  or  more  major 
Soviet  moves  in  2  short  years  is  both 
remarkable  and  positive.  *  *  *  For  the 
first  time  in  the  nuclear  era.  they 
bring  large-scale  negotiated  reduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  within  reach". 

In  the  area  of  strategic  reductions, 
the  Soviets  have  made  a  series  of  con- 
cessions to  United  States  irasltions.  In 
September  1985,  they  accepted  the 
earlier  U.S.  proposal  for  a  50  percent 
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reduction  of  strmtegic  delivery  systems. 
In  effect,  they  acreed  to  the  deep  cuts 
propo»ed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, to  a  limit  of  6.000  warheads  on 
each  side. 

In  June  1986.  Gorbachev  dropped 
the  Soviet  Iniistenoe  on  banning  sub- 
marine-launched cruise  missiles  with 
more  than  a  600-ldl(Hneter  range,  and 
dropped  the  Soviet  demand  that 
United  States  nuclear-cmjable  aircraft 
be  included  in  the  count  of  United 
States  strategic  deUvery  systems. 

At  Reykjavik,  in  October  1&86.  the 
Soviet  made  three  additional  conces- 
8i<»B.  They  agreed  to  a  counting  rule 
by  which  each  alraaft  equipped  for 
carrying  nuclear  bombs  and  short- 
range  attack  missiles  would  be  counted 
as  a  single  warhead.  They  agreed  to 
take  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  out 
of  the  count  of  UJS.  strategic  arma- 
menta.  And  they  agreed  to  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  heavy  SS-18  missiles. 

As  Dean  points  out,  "the  net  effect 
of  these  important  Soviet  moves  is 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  on  the 
mmin  headings  of  an  epoch-making 
strategic  reduction,  bringing  an  agree- 
ment In  principle— or.  with  luck,  even 
a  completed  agreement— within  reach 
during  Reagan's  remaining  term  of 
office. 

The  Soviets  have  also  made  Impor- 
tant concessions  toward  the  United 
States  position  on  space  weapons.  In 
June  1986.  Gorbachev  put  aside  the 
Soviet  proposal  to  prohibit  all  space- 
strike  weapons  in  favor  of  a  proposal 
to  apply  the  ABM  treaty  strictly  and 
not  to  withdraw  from  it  for  a  period  of 
15  to  20  years.  At  Reykjavik,  he  cut 
back  this  period  to  10  years.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  Soviets  agreed  that 
the  ABM  treaty  did  permit  fixed 
ground-baaed  testing  of  ABM  weapons, 
Including  those  based  on  new  technol- 
ogy, and  sought  to  set  up  a  working 
group  with  the  United  States  at 
Goieva  to  determine  which  high-tech 
SDI  devices  could  be  tested  in  space 
under  the  treaty. 

Dean  states  that  "with  this  sugges- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  finally  with- 
drew from  the  extreme  proposal  it  had 
made  in  1985  to  ban  all  space-based 
weapons,  and  was  offering  what  may 
be  the  only  possible  approach  to 
reaching  a  practical  compromise  on 
SDI.  Washington's  first  reaction  was 
to  Instruct  U.S.  negotiator  Kampel- 
mmn  not  to  negotiate  on  the  subject." 

On  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces,  the  Soviets  have  also  moved 
their  position  considerably.  As  a 
result,  this  is  now  the  most  promising 
area  for  an  arms  control  agreement. 
Gorbachev  agreed  to  a  separated  INF 
agreement  at  the  1985  Geneva 
summit,  then  revoked  It  after  Reykja- 
vik, then  agreed  to  It  again  at  the  end 
of  February  of  this  year.  This  is  a  con- 
ceaion  to  the  U.S.  Insistence  on  a  sep- 
arate INF  agreement. 


The  Soviets  have  also  agreed  to  ex- 
clude United  States  INF  missiles  In 
the  overall  count  of  strategic  mlssUes 
and  to  drop  INF  aircraft  in  Europe 
from  the  INF  talks.  They  have  also 
agreed  to  drop  British  and  French  nu- 
clear armaments  from  an  INF  agree- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  have  also  agreed  first  to 
freeze  their  SS-20's  in  Asia,  and  then, 
at  Reykjavik  to  reduce  them  to  100 
warheads.  They  have  also  agreed  to  a 
heavily  asjrmmetrical  zero-zero  reduc- 
tion, under  which  they  would  reduce 
fovir  Soviet  warheads  for  every  one 
American  warhead,  for  a  total  of  over 
1,000  more  Soviet  than  United  States 
reductions  in  total. 

They  have  also  proposed  to  remove 
all  of  their  short-range  INF  missiles 
from  Europe  without  any  correspond- 
ing reductions  by  the  United  States. 
And  they  have  agreed  to  U.S.  concepts 
for  verifying  an  INF  accord,  including 
an  exchange  of  data,  on-site  monitor- 
ing of  destruction  of  missiles,  and 
monitoring  of  production  facilities. 

In  other  areas  of  arms  control,  the 
Soviets  have  also  made  concessions. 
They  have  maintained  a  moratorium 
on  testing  antisatelllte  weapons,  and 
also  maintained  a  unilateral  moratori- 
um on  underground  nuclear  testing 
from  Augiist  1985  to  February  1987. 
During  this  period,  the  U.S.  conducted 
26  nuclear  tests.  The  Soviets  also  per- 
mitted a  team  of  American  scientists 
to  set  up  seismic  monitoring  devices 
near  the  Soviet  test  sites  during  the 
moratorium.  In  March  1987,  the  Sovi- 
ets dropped  their  insistence  on  a  test 
moratorium,  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
threshold  and  number  of  nuclear  tests. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Gorbachev  pro- 
posed that  each  country  carry  out  a 
nuclear  test  at  the  test  site  of  the 
other  country.  Dean  states  that  "This 
ingenious  proposal  should  meet  ad- 
ministration requirements  for  addi- 
tional verification  before  finally  rati- 
fying the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
signed  in  1974." 

While  the  Reagan  administration 
has  renounced  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
and  exceeded  its  limits,  the  Soviets 
have  imilaterally  continued  to  abide 
by  the  SALT  limits.  The  Soviets  have 
also  agreed  to  U.S.  proposals  that  de- 
struction of  chemical  weapons  stocks 
be  supervised,  and  that  there  be  in- 
spection of  declared  production  and 
storage  sites.  They  have  also  indicated 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  British  pro- 
posal on  demand  inspection  of  unde- 
clared chemical  weapons  sites. 

The  Soviets  have  also  made  conces- 
sions in  the  area  of  conventional 
forces.  They  offered  in  the  spring  of 
1986  to  negotiate  on  reduction  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
forces  covering  an  area  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Urals,  1.200  miles  into 
Soviet  territory.  This  is  a  major 
change  In  their  position.  They  also 
made  a  number  of  concessions  in  order 


to  achieve  the  Stockholm  agreement 
of  East-West  confidence  building 
measiires.  which  was  reached  in  Sep- 
tember 1986. 

The  significance  of  all  of  these 
Soviet  concessions,  and  others,  on 
arms  control  Issues  Is  that  there  is  now 
a  real  chance  to  reach  meaningful 
arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  an  INF  agreement.  But 
it  is  also  possible  to  make  serious 
progress  on  reducing  long-range  mis- 
siles, reaching  an  agreement  on  SDI 
testing,  and  strengthening  the  ABM 
treaty,  if  this  administration  is  willing 
to  bargain  seriously  in  good  faith.  The 
recent  United  States-Soviet  agreement 
on  the  establishment  of  risk  reduction 
centers  proves  that  even  the  Reagan 
administration  can  reach  agreements 
with  the  Soviet. 

But  time  Is  running  out  for  the 
Reagan  administration  on  an  arms 
control  agreement.  President  Reagan 
has  only  a  year  and  a  half  left  In 
office,  and  we  are  only  a  few  months 
away  from  the  1988  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Unless  the  President  reaches  an 
agreement  soon,  history  will  Judge 
him  not  only  by  the  massive  Federal 
budget  deficits  he  created,  but  by  the 
opportunities  for  arms  control  he 
squandered. 

I  ask  that  an  article  by  Jonathan 
Dean,  entitled  "Gorbachev's  arms  con- 
trol moves",  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Gorbachev's  Auu  Control  Moves 
(By  Jonathan  Dean) 
In  the  two  years  since  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
became  General  Secretary  of  the  Conunu- 
nlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  he  has  made 
over  25  major  moves,  largely  unilateral  and 
unreciprocated,  toward  the  U.S.  position  on 
arms  control,  with  the  United  States 
ticking  relatively  few  countermoves.  Of 
course,  Gorbachev's  moves  stemmed  from 
earlier  Soviet  positions,  many  of  which  were 
considered  by  American  negotiators  to  re- 
flect a  desire  for  Soviet  advantages.  But 
each  original  Soviet  position  had  some  ra- 
tional basis  and  the  moves  away  from  them 
are  notable. 

These  Soviet  concessions  to  the  VS.  posi- 
tion (Soviet  officials,  sensitive  to  domestic 
charges  of  excessive  accommodation  to  the 
United  States  and  apprehensive  lest  the 
"Reagan  approach"  to  negotiation  be  adopt- 
ed as  standard  practice  In  the  West,  prefer 
to  call  them  "moves",  "shifts,"  or  "indica- 
tions of  flexibility")  are  unparalleled  in  the 
postwar  history  of  U.S.-Soviet  arms  control 
negotiations.  They  document  a  compelling 
Soviet  desire  to  conclude  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Reagan  administration 
and  have  brought  an  agreement  on  reducing 
intermediate-range  missiles,  and  possibly  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  strategic  reduc- 
tions, in  range  this  year.  It  is  probable  that, 
at  least  in  the  short  term.  Moscow  will  con- 
tinue its  pattern  of  flexibility.  Whether  the 
resulting  opportunity  is  converted  into 
actual  accords  depends  largely  on  Washing- 
ton's interest  in  concluding  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  far,  the  Reagan  administration,  divided 
within  itself  over  arms  control,  has  been 


consistent  only  in  its  intransigence.  In  the 
face  of  Soviet  moratoriums  on  testing  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  antisatelllte  weapons, 
the  United  States  has  tested  both.  It  has  re- 
nounced and  exceeded  the  SALT  II  ceilings 
on  strategic  delivery  systems.  It  seems 
intent  on  dismantling  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  through  the  testing  in  space  of 
iMdlistic  missile  defense  weapons  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty. 

A  Soviet  regime  of  past  temper  would 
probably  have  responded  in  kind  to  such  ac- 
tions, bringing  anarchic,  unregulated  com- 
petition in  weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 
But  Gorbachev's  moves  toward  the  U.S.  po- 
sition have  continued.  Later,  I  shall  explore 
the  question  of  whether  a  deliberately  un- 
yielding Reagan  administration  strategy  has 
elicited  this  flow  of  Soviet  concessions  or 
whether  they  are  generated  mainly  by 
policy  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  But 
first,  it  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  actual 
record  of  Soviet  arms  control  moves  of  the 
last  two  years,  dividing  them  Into  the  major 
areas  of  reducing  strategic  nuclear  forces; 
space  weapons;  reducing  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  (INF);  and  a  fourth  catego- 
ry comprising  arms  control  in  Europe,  nu- 
clear testing,  and  control  of  chemical  weap- 


ons. 


THX  RXSnMPTIOH  OF  HXGOTIATIORS 


In  the  fall  of  1983,  at  a  time  of  unsteady 
leadership  arising  from  the  long  illness  and 
death  of  longtime  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev 
and  his  brief  succession  by  Yuri  Andropov, 
himself  on  the  verge  of  mortal  Illness,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  a  major  blunder  In  arms 
control.  Perhaps  expecting  that  public  re- 
sistance would  block  deployment  in  Europe 
of  intermediate-range  U.S.  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  it  withdrew 
from  the  Geneva  talks  on  reduction  of  Inter- 
mediate-range and  strategic  armaments,  and 
from  the  long-standing  Vienna  negotiations 
on  reduction  of  conventional  forces.  As  de- 
ployment of  the  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles  proceeded  virtually  unimpeded,  and 
questions  and  criticism  of  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  negotiation  on  the  most  impor- 
tant international  Issue  of  the  age  mounted, 
both  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  from 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
world  over,  the  Soviet  leadership  realized 
the  extent  of  Its  error  in  leaving  the  arms 
control  field  to  a  U.S.  administration  that 
blandly  reiterated  its  willingness  to  contin- 
ue negotiation. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  Soviet 
leader  Konstantln  Chemenko  after  he  came 
to  power  in  February  1984  was  to  state  the 
Soviet  Union's  desire  to  return  to  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  if  the  United  States  would 
demonstrate  by  specific  actions  Its  interest 
in  serious  negotiation.  In  his  February  1984 
speech  as  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
Chemenko  listed  examples  of  U.S.  actions 
that  would  meet  Soviet  conditions,  among 
them  commitments  on  non-use  of  force,  no 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  agreement 
limiting  antisatelllte  weapons,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  military  budgets.  Restricting 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  was 
one  of  these  items,  but  Soviet  leaders  told 
Maine  Republican  Senator  William  Cohen, 
on  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  March 
1984.  that  a  U.S.  move  on  any  one  of  these 
topics  would  bring  the  Soviet  Union  back  to 
the  negotiating  Uble.  Clearly.  Soviet  moti- 
vation was  to  return  to  negotiations  rather 
than  to  continue,  through  absence,  to  incur 
heavy  penalties  against  Moscow's  claim  to  a 
leading  role  in  arms  controL  This,  rather 
than  concern  over  SDL  was  the  decisive 


factor.  The  specific  timing  of  the  Soviet 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Reagan's  reelection: 
Soviet  leaders  were  waiting  out  the  elec- 
tions, probably  hoping  for  another  outcome. 

President  Reagan,  in  a  speech  in  Dublin  in 
June  1984.  indicated  willingness  to  under- 
take a  commitment  on  non-use  of  force  in 
the  context  of  a  satisfactory  agreement  on 
confidence-building  measures  at  the  recent- 
ly begim  Stockholm  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament in  Europe— a  commitment  later 
honored  In  the  agreement  reached  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  But  otherwise,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration declined  to  make  unilateral 
gestures. 

It  was  only  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1984 
that  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  focus  Its 
public  statements  on  opposition  to  SDI.  Di- 
rectly following  Reagan's  reelection.  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  signaled 
readiness  to  resume  negotations.  He  met 
with  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  in 
January  1985  at  Geneva  and  the  two  leaders 
agreed  on  conditions  under  which  the  Sovi- 
ets considered  it  feasible  to  return  to 
Cjeneva: 

The  sides  agree  that  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
gotiations will  be  a  complex  of  questions 
concerning  space  and  nuclear  arms,  both 
strategic  and  Intermediate  range,  with  all 
the  questions  considered  and  resolved  in 
their  interrelationship.  The  objective  of  the 
negotiations  will  be  to  work  out  effective 
agreements  aimed  at  preventing  an  arms 
race  in  space  and  terminating  It  on  earth,  at 
limiting  and  reducing  nuclear  arms  and  at 
strengthening  strategic  stability. 

From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  this  communi- 
que established  the  linkage  between  nuclear 
reductions  and  ballistic  missile  defense  on 
which  the  Soviets  have  since  insisted,  inter- 
mittently regarding  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, and  consistently  regarding  strategic 
missiles.  The  restructured  Geneva  negotia- 
tions resumed  in  March  1985,  just  as  Cher- 
nenko  died.  The  day  after,  he  was  replaced 
by  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

STRATKOIC  RXDUCnOHS 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  resumed  Geneva 
talks,  Soviet  negotiators,  under  Viktor 
Karpov,  f(x:used  on  a  procedural  effort  to 
assure  acceptance  by  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team,  led  by  Max  Kampelman.  of  the  link- 
age between  the  space  weapons  component 
of  the  talks  and  the  START  (Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks)  and  INF  compo- 
nents. By  mid- June  1985  the  Soviets  had  re- 
turned to  negotiating  on  the  basis  of  their 
1983  proposal  for  a  25  percent  cut  In  strate- 
gic delivery  systems,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  ceiling  of  1.800  on  strategic  mis- 
siles and  aircraft. 

Soviet  officials  told  visiting  Congressman 
Stephen  Solarz.  Democrat  of  New  York,  in 
July  1985  that  the  25  percent  reduction 
would  cover  warheads  as  well  as  delivery 
systems.  This  was  a  shift  from  the  1983  po- 
sition and  a  move  toward  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's claim  that  SALT  II  had  been 
"fatally  flawed."  in  part  because  of  Its  fail- 
ure to  prevent  a  huge  increase  of  warheads 
in  both  countries,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
MIRVs  (multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles). 

Soviet  proposals,  however,  still  did  not 
provide  for  subceilings  on  Soviet  heavy  mls- 
sUes like  the  silo-busting  SS-18,  as  the 
United  States  wished.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posed ceilings  would  Include  both  nuclear- 
capable  long-range  U.S.  bombers  and  nucle- 
ar-capable U.S.  forward-baaed  systems  in 
Europe  and  the  Par  East,  as  well  as  British 
and  French  nuclear  weapons. 


The  Soviet  definition,  familiar  from  the 
SALT  n  talks,  would  have  added  together 
all  U.8.  and  allied  nuclear  delivery  syateiBS 
capable  of  reaching  Soviet  territory  and 
matched  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
Soviet  strategic  systems  capable  of  reaching 
U.S.  territory,  omitting  from  the  count  all 
shorter-range  Soviet  systems.  inriiMtitif 
those  aimed  at  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 
This  would  have  restilted  in  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  Soviet  over  U.S.  strategic  deliv- 
ery systems.  In  SALT  II,  the  United  States 
had  for  this  reason  insisted  on  "equal  aggre- 
gates" of  the  strategic  forces  of  the  two 
countries. 

Late  in  June  1985,  agreement  was  reached 
to  hold  a  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  in  mid- 
November  of  that  year— and  the  series  of 
Soviet  moves  on  arms  control  began.  In  Sep- 
tember Gorbachev,  In  a  letter  delivered  to 
President  Reagan  by  newly  appointed 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevard- 
nadze, accepted  the  earlier  U.S.  proposal  for 
a  50  percent  reduction  of  strategic  delivery 
systems— to  1,800  for  the  United  States.  He 
also  proposed  a  warhead  ceiling  of  6,000.  the 
same  overall  figures  as  finally  agreed  upon 
in  Reykjavik  a  year  later,  plus  a  limit  of 
3,000  warheads  on  land-baaed  ICBMs.  in 
return  for  U.S.  agreements  to  relinquish  the 
SDI  program.  At  last  the  Soviets  had  agreed 
to  the  deep  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. But,  although  Moscow  was 
willing  to  limit  its  own  delivery  systems  to 
about  1,200,  the  Soviet  proposal  continued 
to  Include  in  its  totals  for  delivery  systems 
and  warheads  all  U.S.  systems  capable  of 
reaching  Soviet  territory,  including  the  war- 
heads of  intermediate-range  missiles,  other 
forward-based  systems,  and  the  United 
States'  large  stock  of  aircraft-delivered  nu- 
clear bombs  and  short-range  attadt  mlMilen 

U.S.  reductions  on  this  basis  would  again 
have  resulted  in  the  Soviets  having  a  far 
larger  number  of  strategic  warheads  on 
Intercontinental  ballistic  misaUes  (ICBMs) 
and  submarine-launched  balllatic  missiles 
(SLBMs)  than  the  United  SUtes.  Much  of 
the  U.S.  total  would  have  consisted  of  less 
deliverable  aircraft  bombs  and  of  warheads 
for  shorter-range  missiles,  plus  the  British 
and  French  systems.  The  Soviets  also  pro- 
posed a  ban  on  all  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles of  over  eoO-kOlometer  range,  a  new  area 
of  emerging  U.S.  superiority. 

In  October  1985  the  United  SUtes  pre- 
sented its  own  summit  reduction  proposal, 
also  a  50  percent  cut  in  delivery  systems  and 
a  limit  of  6.000  warheads.  This  \JS.  limit  on 
strategic  warheads  covered  only  those  for 
strategic  ICBMs.  SLBBCs.  and  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  It  did  not  Include  aircraft 
bombs,  short-range  attack  missiles,  or  war- 
heads for  the  shorter-range  delivery  systems 
counted  by  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.  proposal 
also  called  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  throw- 
weight— the  payload  of  strategic  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  get-together  summit  at  Geneva,  in 
which  the  focus  was  on  Reagan's  flrealde 
presentation  of  his  views  on  the  desirability 
of  SDI,  produced  little  specific  agreement 
on  any  aspect  of  arms  control.  With  respect 
to  reduction  of  strategic  armaments,  the 
two  leaders  confirmed  that  there  was 
common  ground  on  "the  principle  of  fifty 
peoent  reduction  in  the  nuclear  arms  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  U£.SJt.,  appropriately  ap- 
plied." The  last  phrase  reflected  continuing 
disagreement  on  what  should  be  covered  by 
the  50  percent  reduction. 

Preparations  for  a  follow-on  summit  in 
1986  were  delayed  when  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  cancelled  a  acbeduled  meet- 
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iac  wttli  SecreUry  Siults  foUowinc  the  "it- 
Uterrorlat"  raid  on  Ubya  by  VS.  aircnft 
But  in  June  1986  OortMCbev.  In  an  addreaa 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  dropped  the  Soviet  Inaist- 
enoe  on  h%""'"g  mbmarine-launched  cruise 
»i«rfi—  vith  more  than  a  600-Ulometer 
ranie.  And  he  made  an  even  more  Impor- 
tant conrflnn'  he  dropped  the  long-atand- 
hw  Soviet  demand  that  UJS.  nuclear-capable 
altoraft.  liy|"<«'"g  carrier  aircraft  within 
Hylni  range  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be  includ- 
ed In  the  count  of  VS.  strategic  delivery 
■yatema.  Alio  in  June.  Soviet  negotiators  at 
OoMva  Informally  presented  views  on  veri- 
fication of  mobile  strategic  armaments  in 
which,  borrowing  from  Washington's  posi- 
tion on  vCTifying  INF  reductions,  they  indi- 
cated agreement  in  principle  that  mobile 
mtasilM  eould  be  restricted  to  specified  de- 
Irioyment  areas,  that  mlssUes  ootild  be  moni- 
Uwed  as  they  left  the  factory,  and  that  rail- 
baaed  88-34*  could  be  provided  with  visible 
identifying  Characteristics. 

At  the  hastily  convened  October  1986 
Reykjavik  summit,  called  at  Moscow's  initia- 
tive, the  SovieU  made  three  further  impor- 
tant oxiceaalons  on  strategic  nuclear  reduc- 


They  agreed  to  a  counting  rule  for  air- 
craft bombs  and  short-range  attaclc  missiles 
by  which  each  aircraft  equipped  for  carry- 
ing sudi  weapons  would  be  counted  as  a 
single  warhead.  The  rule  overlooks  U.S.  su- 
periority of  well  over  1.000  in  this  class  of 


They  agreed  to  take  sea-launched  cruise 
missfles  out  of  the  count  of  U.S.  strategic  ar- 
maments and  to  treat  this  issue  separately. 

They  agreed  to  make  "substantial"  cuts  in 
heavy  S8-18  mlssUes.  Soviet  negotiators  at 
Geneva  subsequently  stated  that  there 
would  be  a  SO  percent  reduction  in  Soviet 
SS-lSs. 

At  Reykjavik.  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  en- 
dorsed a  SO  percent  reduction  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  to  6.000.  including  those 
carried  on  ICBMs.  *^wmb  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  boml>er  aircraft;  and  a 
limit  on  these  delivery  systems  at  1,600. 

Theoretically  at  least,  the  net  effect  of 
these  Important  Soviet  moves  in  U.S.-Soviet 
agreement  on  the  main  headings  of  an 
epoch-making  strategic  reduction,  bringing 
an  agreement  in  principle— or.  with  luck. 
even  a  completed  agreement— within  reach 
during  Reagan's  remaining  term  of  office. 
The  Soviets  progressively  relinquished  their 
efforts  to  achieve  coverage  and  reductions 
important  to  them  and  agreed  to  deep  cuts. 
iiring  the  U.S.  definition  of  strategic  deliv- 
ery systems  snd  warheads.  The  remaining 
unresolved  issues  on  strategic  reductions  are 
to  reach  agreement  aa  subceillngs  specify- 
ing how  many  delivery  systems  of  each  type 
wUl  be  reduced  by  each  country  and  the 
composition  of  the  residual  force,  the 
throw-weight  issue,  and  verification  of  a 
strategic  reduction  agreement.  The  U.S.  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  presented  specific 
proposals  on  verification. 

SPACE  WSAPOKS 

Ftem  the  outset  of  the  resumed  Geneva 
taUn.  as  rtlsniirri  above,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship placed  primary  stren  on  the  connec- 
tion between  baUlsUe  missiles  and  defenses 
against  them.  While  Soviet  leaders  have 
aotn^^imM  linked  ballistic  missile  defense 
with  reducing  intermediate-range  missiles. 
thi«  partictilar  linkage  appears  to  have  been 
tDH»r»i.  raised  and  suppressed  at  the  negoti- 
ating oonvenienoe  of  Soviet  leaders.  But 
with  respect  to  strategic  reductions.  Soviet 
leaders  made  this  link  a  condition  of  resum- 


ing the  Geneva  talks.  And.  from  the  begin- 
ning. Soviet  leaders  have  treated  the  link 
between  strategic  ntissUe  defense  and  strate- 
gic offensive  arms  as  indissoluble,  although 
they  may  show  some  flexibility  about  how 
this  principle  is  reflected  in  an  agreement. 

The  direct  connection  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  between  strategic  weapons  and  the 
weapons  designed  to  destroy  them  is  well 
founded.  The  Johnson  and  Nixon  adminis- 
trations adopted  an  identical  stance  in  the 
negotiations  that  culminated  in  the  ABM 
Treaty.  No  country,  including  the  United 
States,  would  enter  an  agreement  to  reduce 
its  strategic  weapons  without  at  the  same 
time  insisting  on  agreed  limits  on  defenses 
against  these  weapons.  The  only  alternative 
to  an  agreement  limiting  both  types  of 
weapons  is  costly  and  dangerous  competi- 
tion in  both. 

Since  the  begiimlng  of  the  resumed 
Geneva  talks  the  main  goal  of  the  Soviet  po- 
sition on  space  weapons  has  been  the  pre- 
vention of  testing  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ballistic  missile  defense  devices.  Gor- 
bachev and  his  colleagues  have  given  clear 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  focus  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  technological  resources  on 
making  the  Soviet  domestic  system  work 
better.  And  it  is  evident  that  they  see  in  this 
aspect  of  the  SDI  program  the  most  exact- 
ing economic  and  technological  demands  on 
the  Geneva  system.  Clearly,  they  wish  to 
avoid  competition  in  this  area. 

At  the  resumed  Geneva  talks,  Soviet  nego- 
tiators identified  this  central  concern  by 
concentrating  on  efforts  to  gain  U.S.  agree- 
ment to  an  accord  prohibiting  testing  and 
development  of  all  "space-strike"  weapons, 
offensive  or  defensive.  Such  an  agreement 
would  have  been  more  restrictive  than  the 
ABM  agreement  because  It  would  also  have 
banned  both  antlsatellite  weapons  and 
space-based  testing  of  ABM  subcomponents, 
neither  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Its  acceptance,  as  Reagan  adminis- 
tration officials  correctly  pointed  out.  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  all  aspects  of  the 
SDI  project  except  the  fixed  ground-based 
defenses  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 
continues  active  research. 

But.  step  by  step,  this  Soviet  position  too 
has  been  relinquished.  Early  in  1985  Soviet 
space-arms  negotiator  Yull  Kvltslnsky  pre- 
sented in  plenary  session  a  letter  from  Gor- 
bachev to  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
in  which  Gorbachev,  while  reiterating  the 
Soviet  proposal  to  ban  all  space-strike  weap- 
ons, also  urged  a  formal  reaffirmation  and 
strenthening  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  a  year 
later,  in  his  June  1986  address  to  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Soviet  Conununist 
Party.  Gorbachev  put  aside  the  proposal  to 
prohibit  all  space-strike  weapons  in  favor  of 
a  proposal  to  apply  the  ABM  agreement 
strictly  and  not  to  withdraw  from  it  for  a 
period  of  15  to  20  years  for  the  purpose  of 
deploying  ABM  systems. 

At  the  Reykjavilc  summit,  which  ultimate- 
ly broke  down  over  SDI,  Gorbachev  Ul-ad- 
visedly  and  incorrectly  claimed  that  under 
the  ABM  Treaty,  SDI  research  would  be 
confined  to  the  "laboratory."  Reagan,  how- 
ever, claimed  the  right,  under  his  relnter- 
pretation  of  the  treaty,  to  full  testing  and 
development  of  ABM  devices  in  space.  But 
Gorbachev  agreed  to  cut  back  to  10  years 
the  period  in  which  neither  country  could 
withdraw  from  the  treaty,  although  he  also 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain  agreement  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  two  countries 
would  be  bound  by  the  treaty  as  it  stands, 
including  the  six-month  withdrawal  clause. 
On  this  point  U.S.  officials  argued  that. 


when  the  10-year  period  elapsed,  the  United 
States  would  have  the  automatic  right  to 
deploy  an  SDI  system.  The  ABM  Treaty 
would,  in  practice,  be  abrogated. 

Two  weehs  later,  at  the  otherwise  unpro- 
ductive ShultE-Shevardnadze  meetings  in 
Vienna,  Soviet  representatives  explained 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  after  aU  permit 
fixed  ground-based  testing  of  ABM  weap- 
ons, including  those  based  on  new  technolo- 
gy, at  the  test  sites  designated  for  both 
countries  in  the  treaty.  They  sought  U.S. 
agreement  to  establish  a  special  working 
group  at  Geneva,  charged  with  establishing 
which  high-tech  SDI  devices  could  be  tested 
in  space  under  the  established  version  of 
the  treaty. 

With  this  suggestion,  the  Soviet  Union  fi- 
nally withdrew  from  the  extreme  proposal 
it  had  made  in  1985  to  ban  all  space-based 
weapons,  and  was  offering  what  may  be  the 
only  possible  approach  to  reaching  a  practi- 
cal compromise  on  SDI.  Washington's  first 
reaction  was  to  Instruct  U.S.  negotiator 
Kampelman  not  to  negotiate  on  the  subject. 
Some  change  will  have  to  be  made  in  this 
administration  position,  or  agreement  on 
space  weapons  and  on  deep  reductions  in 
strategic  forces— even  if  only  agreement  in 
principle— will  not  be  achieved  in  Reagan's 
term  of  office. 

IMTERMEDIATE-RAMGE  NUCLKAR  FOECES 

For  the  United  States,  the  issue  of  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear-tipped  missiles  in 
Europe  has  been  mainly  political.  Washing- 
ton decided  on  the  deployment  mainly  to 
meet  apprehensions  of  iU  JiATO  allies 
about  the  decreasing  credibility  of  the  exist- 
ing U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  achievement  of  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  strategic  nuclear  arms,  and 
of  the  rapid  deployment  from  1977  on  the 
Soviet  triple-warhead  SS-20  missile.  Even 
after  the  SS-20  deployment  began.  Carter 
administration  officials  argued  that,  mili- 
tarily, already  deployed  U.S.  delivery  sys- 
tems provided  adequate  coverage  of  Warsaw 
Pact  targets.  For  the  United  States,  the  en- 
suing large-scale  antinuclear  demonstra- 
tions in  Western  Europe  once  again  made 
the  INF  issue  primarily  a  political  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  loyalty 
of  NATO  and  the  capacity  of  NATO  govern- 
ments to  make  defense  decisions. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Issue  was  not 
only  political  but  also  strategic.  In  the  late 
1950's  the  Soviete  had  reacted  strongly— by 
threatening  to  turn  access  to  Berlin  over  to 
the  East  Germans,  and  ultimately,  by  de- 
ploying their  own  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  Cuba— to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  in- 
termediate-range Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles 
in  Western  Europe.  They  had  also  reacted 
strongly  to  the  multilateral  force  project  for 
deploying  additional  sea-based  missiles  with 
integrated  NATO  crews,  and  to  the  plaimed 
deployment  in  Europe  of  U.S.  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles. 

The  reason  was  in  each  case  the  same — 
that  the  new  mlssUes  could  strike  Soviet  ter- 
ritory, permitting  the  United  States  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
while  keeping  all  its  strategic  armaments  In 
reserve.  Although  the  projected  deployment 
of  672  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  was  relatively  sm&U.  the  Sovi- 
ets saw  the  accuracy  of  the  Pershing  II  as 
constituting  the  capability  for  a  "decapitat- 
ing" strike  against  their  command  and  con- 
trol Installations. 

Soviet  leaders  came  only  slowly  to  realize 
that  their  own  decision  to  deploy  the 
mobile,  solid-fuel  SS-20  had  resulted  in  a 
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qualitative  improvement  over  Its  obsolescent 
predecessor  SS-4  and  SS-S  missiles  and  thus 
had  caused  real  concern  in  Western  Europe. 
Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  negotiators  at 
Geneva  were  not  long  in  making  concessions 
to  the  U.S.  position  on  INF. 

Although  the  January  1985  Gromkyo- 
Shultz  communique  established  that  the 
INF  Issue  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  single 
package  with  strategic  and  space  weapons— 
and  this  was  Justified  by  Soviet  views  on  the 
strategic  sigrdflcance  of  U.S.  INF  missiles- 
Soviet  officials  early  on  Informally  hinted 
that  a  separate  INF  agreement  might  be 
possible.  The  ups  and  downs  of  this  issue  of 
a  separate  agreement  are  complex:  Gorba- 
chev agreed  to  it  at  the  1985  Geneva 
simmiit.  only  to  revoke  It  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  breakdown  at  Reykjavik,  and  then  to 
revalidate  it  at  the  end  of  February  1987. 
But  it  Is  a  concession  to  VS.  insistence  on  a 
separate  agreement. 

Under  Gorbachev,  the  Soviets  also  moved 
further  toward  the  substance  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  position  in  agreeing  to  ex- 
clude U.S.  INF  missiles  from  the  overall 
count  of  U.S.  strategic  missiles  and  in  drop- 
ping INF  aircraft  sUti(Hied  in  Europe 
(where  the  United  SUtes  has  a  quaUUUve 
lead>— first  from  the  count  of  strategic 
American  armaments  and  then  from  the 
INF  talks  themselves.  Furthermore,  al- 
though at  least  British  nuclear  assets  are 
cooperatively  aimed  at  Soviet  targets  in  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  planning,  and  although 
both  Britain  and  France  are  U.S.  allies,  Gor- 
bachev agreed  to  drop  British  and  French 
nuclear  armaments  from  an  agreement  on 
INF  (as  well  as  from  an  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic reductions),  and  confirmed  this  at 
Reykjavik. 

In  addition,  although  the  Soviets  insisted 
that  the  scope  of  the  INF  talks  be  confined 
to  Soviet  SS-20  mlssUes  deployed  in  Europe 
to  the  Urals,  they  agreed,  under  U.S.  pres- 
sure, first  to  freeze  their  SS-20s  in  Asia  and 
then,  at  Reykjavik,  to  reduce  them  to  100 
warheads.  Beyond  this,  the  Soviets  moved 
from  proposing  that  the  United  States  have 
zero  INF  in  Europe  and  the  Soviets  from 
150  to  200  warheads,  to  a  heavUy  asymmet- 
rical zero-zero  reduction,  under  which  they 
would  reduce  at  a  ratio  of  four  Soviet  war- 
heads to  one  U.S.  warhead.  As  of  December 
1986.  the  United  States  had  316  warheads 
deployed  in  Europe.  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
was  credited  with  at  least  729  warheads  on 
243  SS-20  launchers,  plus  about  100  remain- 
ing SS-4S.  In  Asia,  the  Soviets  are  credited 
with  about  510  warheads,  to  be  reduced  to 
100,  against  which  the  United  States  would 
have  the  right  to  deploy  100  warheads  on 
U.S.  territory,  for  a  total  of  over  1,000  more 
Soviet  than  U.S.  warhead  reductions  over 
aU. 

Like  linkage,  another  issue  on  which  the 
Soviet  position  has  switched  back  and  forth 
to  culminate  in  an  important  concession  has 
been  that  of  shorter-range  mlssUes.  Since 
1081,  the  United  SUtes  has,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  European  NATO  countries,  proposed 
that,  to  avoid  circumvention  of  an  agree- 
ment on  longer-range  INF  mlssUes— Soviet 
S8-20S  and  SS-48,  and  U.S.  Pershing  lis  and 
ground-launched  cruise  mlssUes— the  initial 
INF  agreement  must  include  collateral  con- 
straints on  shorter-range  mlssUes  in  the 
300-600-mUe  range  (that  Is,  Soviet  SS-23 
and  S&-12  mlssUes). 

In  the  INF  negotiaUqns  from  1981  to  1983. 
the  Soviets  accepted  the  concept  that  there 
should  be  collateral  constraints  on  the 
short-range  mlssUes.  They  then  rejected 
these  constraints  In  the  resumed  Geneva  ne- 


gotiations, but  at  Reykjavik,  they  offered  a 
freeze  on  each  side's  current  level.  Then,  in 
late  February  1987,  they  proposed  to  take 
up  the  whole  Issue  in  separate  negotiations. 

Despite  these  shifts,  Gorbachev  In  Febru- 
ary definitively  offered  to  withdraw  Soviet 
SS-12  mlssUes  deployed  forward  In  East 
Gennany  and  (Czechoslovakia.  During 
Shultz's  Moscow  visit  In  AprU  of  this  year, 
the  Soviets  informally  offered  to  eliminate 
SS-23S  and  SS-12s  altogether.  If  they  take 
this  unUateral  step,  it  would  be  one  of  Gor- 
bachev's most  striking  arms  control  conces- 
sions. 

And,  at  Reykjavik,  the  Soviets  agreed  in 
principle  to  U.S.  concepts  for  verifying  an 
INF  accord  Including  an  exchange  of  data, 
on-site  monitoring  of  destruction  of  mlssUes, 
and  monitoring  of  production  faculties.  The 
United  States  presented  an  actual  text  of  its 
INF  verification  proposals  at  Geneva  for 
the  first  time  in  March  1987,  and  it  is  al- 
ready clear  that  this  detaUed  proposal, 
which  goes  further  than  the  points  dis- 
cussed at  Reykjavik  or  described  to  the  So- 
viets oraUy  in  general  terms,  will,  together 
with  the  issue  of  shortrange  mlssUes,  be  the 
make-or-break  issue  for  an  INF  agreement 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 

OTHER  ARMS  CONTROL  ISSUES 

On  other  issues,  the  (Gorbachev  leadership 
has  taken  unilateral  action  to  maintain  a 
moratorium  on  testing  Soviet  antisateUlte 
weapons  in  the  face  of  a  U.S.  ASAT  test  in 
September  1985  and  related  testing  activity 
in  1984  and  1986.  Gorbachev  maintained  a 
unUateral  moratorium  on  Soviet  under- 
ground testing  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
August  1985  to  February  1987  and  permit- 
ted a  team  of  U.S.  seismologists  from  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  CouncU  to  set 
up  seismic  devices  near  the  Soviet  nuclear 
testing  site— although  not,  unfortunately,  to 
register  the  Soviet  tests  when  they  were  re- 
sumed in  February  1987.  In  March  1987,  fol- 
lowing restmtption  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests, 
Soviet  negotiators  dropped  their  insistence 
on  a  test  moratorium  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
proach focused  on  lowering  the  threshold 
and  number  of  nuclear  tests.  In  April,  Gor- 
bachev proposed  to  Shultz  that  each  coun- 
try carry  out  a  nuclear  test  at  the  test  site 
of  the  other.  Doing  so  would  permit  each  to 
caUbrate  its  verification  Instnunents  In  the 
different  rock  structures  of  the  test  sites. 
This  ingenious  proposal  shoiUd  meet  admin- 
istration requirements  for  additional  verifi- 
cation before  flnaUy  ratifying  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  In  1974. 

During  the  Soviet  test  moratorium,  the 
United  SUtes  performed  26  nuclear  tests 
and  refused  to  permit  a  delegation  of  Soviet 
scientists  invited  to  the  United  SUtes  by 
American  members  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources E>efense  CouncU  to  erect  their  seis- 
mic devices. 

WhUe  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
noimced— and  exceeded— SALT  n  ceilings, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  unilateraUy 
refrained  from  Increasing  the  overaU  level 
of  its  strategic  deUvery  systems.  Reacting  to 
U.S.  criticism  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
array  as  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
Soviet  officials  in  October  1985  offered  at 
Geneva  to  suspend  construction  if  the 
United  SUtes  would  suspend  construction 
of  radar  arrays  at  Fyllngdales  Moor  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Thule,  Greenland, 
which  the  Soviets  claim  are  ABM  violations. 
Each  country  has  continued  to  raise  these 
claims  of  violations,  but  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  declined  to  bargain  on  the  sub- 
ject, arguing  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  array 
was  a  clear  violation,  as  most  U.S.  experU 


agree,  whOe  the  UJB.  arrays  were  not— a 
more  debatable  proposition. 

At  the  Geneva  negotiations  of  the  UJI. 
Conference  on  Dlsarmammt,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  to  agree  to  UJB.  proposals 
that  destruction  of  chemical  weapons  stocks 
be  supervised  and  that  there  be  Inspection 
of  declared  production  and  storage  sites. 
Moscow  has  not  accepted  the  U.8.  proposal 
for  demand  inspection  of  undeclared  sites 
or.  for  that  matter,  formaUy  accepted  the 
leas  far-reaching  British  proposal  backed  by 
most  European  NATO  members.  Gorba- 
chev, however.  Indicated  Informal  agree- 
ment with  that  proposal  during  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's 
Moscow  visit  at  the  end  of  March.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  formally  agree  to  the 
British  proposal,  a  worldwide  agreement 
prohibiting  chemical  weapons  and  destroy- 
ing existing  stocks  wiU  have  moved  closer, 
although  the  Reagan  administration  so  far 
has  rejected  the  proposal. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  the  Soviets  offered 
to  negotiate  on  reduction  of  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces  covering 
an  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals 
beyond  Moscow— 1,200  kUometers  into 
Soviet  territory,  the  area  where  the  Soviet 
mobUizatlon  base  for  conflict  In  Europe  Is 
located.  This  is  an  Important  move:  in  the 
long-staUed  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
duction (MBFR)  talks  In  Vienna,  the  Sovi- 
eU for  over  a  decade  have  refused  to  Include 
any  of  their  home  territory  in  the  area  of 
coverage.  Under  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
Union  also  made  numerous  individual  con- 
cessions to  achieve,  in  September  1986.  the 
Stockholm  agreement  on  East-West  confl- 
dence-buUdlng  measures.  For  example.  Gor- 
bachev acted  to  drop  naval  exercises  from 
the  scope  of  the  agreement,  even  though 
there  is  a  gcxxl  case  for  including  this  activi- 
ty, worrisome  as  it  Is  from  both  the  Soviet 
and  general  viewpoint.  He  accepted  the 
NATO  proposals  for  prenotification  of  mlU- 
tary  activities  in  the  area  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Urals  and  for  obligatory  observers  at 
larger  exercises.  He  also  agreed  to  the 
West's  requirement  for  onslte.  demand  In- 
spection of  Soviet  territory,  the  first  such 
specific  obligation  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
SovleU.  The  agreement  entered  into  effect 
in  January  1987,  with  positive  compliance 
by  Warsaw  Pact  sUtes  during  the  first 
months  of  ImplemenUtlon. 

THE  SIOMinCAMCE  OP  SOVIET  COVCESSIOITS 

The  record  of  these  35  or  more  major 
Soviet  moves  in  two  short  years  is  both  re- 
markable and  positive.  As  a  possible  suBunlt 
this  faU  approaches,  there  may  be  even 
more  of  them.  The  significance  of  Individual 
concessions  can  be  debated,  but  cumulative- 
ly their  intrinsic  signlficanoe  is  very  large. 
For  the  first  time  In  the  nuclear  era.  they 
bring  lar^HKale  negotiated  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  within  reach,  a  shift  of  direc- 
tion that  could  have  Important  positive  ef- 
fects both  in  reducing  the  poasiblUty  of  a 
Soviet  disarming  first  strike  <m  the  United 
SUtes  and  In  bringing  considerable  Improve- 
ment In  political  relations. 

These  Soviet  actions  have  In  part  reversed 
the  pattern  of  postwar  U  A-Sovlet  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  where  Washington  took 
the  initiative  and  Moscow  foUowed  with 
slow,  grudging  concessions.  Today,  the  di- 
rection of  initiative  has  been  reversed.  The 
concepts  remain  for  the  most  part  Ameri- 
can, but  the  pace  and  extent  of  Soviet  con- 
cessions have  greatly  increased. 

Two  major  questions  arise  from  this  denl- 
opment:  What  has  caused  it?  What  does  It 
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rcftOy  mean  for  tbe  kmier-tenn  UA-Soviet 
relattonahlp? 

i^f»  Reagan  Mtaninlstntion  supporters 
*4«im  that  tbe  streain  of  Soviet  concearions 
orer  the  paat  two  yeaia  ha*  been  the  reault 
of  deliberate  V&.  tactics.  This  interpreU- 
tloo  vID  Muely  become  more  audible  If  the 
pnaeDt  admlnlatratlan  doea  conclude  some 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviets.  It 
Is  a  leoocnlnd  pert  of  the  UJ3.  political 
proeesB  to  raise  claims  of  this  kind;  as 
Reagan  has  reminded  us  with  respect  to 
Iran,  in  the  V&  system  both  success  and 
ffeOine  are  aaertbed  to  the  leader  whoee 
watch  It  is. 

Such  claims  would  be  more  convincing  if 
tbey  reflected  a  deliberate  and  consistent 
Mint  of  UJS.  foreign  policy.  But  the  current 
admlnistratlan  has  been  negative  toward 
arms  control  since  Richard  Perle  and  Fred 
Tfci*  (later  to  have  senior  roles  In  the  admin- 
istration) publish  hoctile  criticisms  during 
Reagan's  first  electioo  campaign,  and  since 
the  adBoinistratlon  designated  three  leading 
oppooanU  of  SALT  n— Eugene  Roetow. 
Edward  Rowny,  and  Paul  Nltxe— to  be  its 
senior  arms  control  officials 

Qutte  aside  from  the  fundamentally  nega- 
tive views  of  moat  of  this  group,  no  one  who 
has  closely  followed  the  complete  disarray 
on  arms  control  policy  within  the  Reagan 
administration  can  believe  that  the  VS. 
arms  control  position  has  been  the  result  of 
a  deliberate,  conscious  strategy  or  tactic. 
Witness  Roigan's  spoadic  short-term  at- 
tention to  the  subject  matter;  the  diametric 
oppoaitton  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments on  nearly  every  specific  issue;  and  the 
incapacity  of  a  weali  National  Security 
Council  staff  either  to  provide  leadership  to 
the  Interagency  process  or  to  stiggest  work- 
able compromises. 

Ttue.  the  administration  has  been  un- 
yielding in  negotiation.  Its  Intransigence  is 
documented  in  its  «n»<«tJng  on  continued  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  morato- 
rium: in  renouadng  the  SALT  n  ceilings 
and  exceeding  them:  in  implying  that  it 
would  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty  as 
socm  as  the  state  of  SDI  research  justifies 
this  action,  as  the  president  suggested  last 
August:  and.  in  the  meanwhile.  In  acting  to 
move  toward  apace-based  testing  of  ABM  de- 
vices on  the  basis  of  a  self-serving  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  would  f  unda- 
maitally  distort  the  original  sense  of  that 
agreement. 

This  intransigence,  backed  by  the  contin- 
ued boQdup  of  X3&.  armed  forces,  probably 
has  had  considerable  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  concessions  advanced  by  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. These  concessions— for  example, 
those  on  SDI  or  on  INF— are.  after  aU.  de- 
sisted to  meet  specific  XSS.  positions.  If 
President  Reagan  had  not  been  so  immov- 
aUe  on  SDL  Oorbachev  would  prol>ably  not 
have  come  so  far  to  meet  him,  both  on  SDI 
and  on  nuclear  reductions. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  finaUy 
apecd  to  include  bombers  in  the  count  of 
strategic  delivery  systems  of  each  country 
and.  reluctantly,  to  seek  some  agreed  limits 
on  sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  It  also 
agreed  not  to  deploy  a  new  SDI-type  missile 
defense  system  for  a  total  of  10  years— since 
cut  to  Ave— not  an  important  sacrifice  since 
no  new  system  would  be  available  within 
either  period.  Washington  did  stick  to  its 
eailler  offer  to  eliminate  its  INF  missUes 
from  Europe,  despite  strong  criticism  from 
some  Quarters  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  conviction  that  some 
UJB.  missiles  should  be  left  in  place.  The 
United  States  also  agreed  to  confine  deploy- 


ment of  its  remaining  INF  missQe  warheads 
to  the  continental  United  States,  where 
they  wotild  have  limited  military  signifi- 
cance, rather  than  deploying  them  in  Asia,  a 
theoretical  possibility. 

Tet  the  weight  of  these  American  moves 
does  not  begin  to  approach  that  of  the 
Soviet  concessions.  And  the  administration's 
lack  of  unity  on  positive  arms  control 
moves,  along  with  Its  insistence  on  negative 
moves,  raises  Important  questions  about  its 
capacity  to  show  the  singleness  of  purpose, 
presidential  follow-through,  rapidity  of  deci- 
sion, and  flexibility  necessary  to  achieve  an 
agreement  this  year.  There  is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween generating  leverage  through  an  unco- 
operative position  and  converting  that  lever- 
age to  actual  agreement. 

Beyond  these  factors,  there  is  a  larger 
issue.  The  disadvantage  of  intransigence  is 
that  it  can  elicit  competive  stubbornness. 
Under  a  different  Soviet  leadership,  the 
Reagan  lead  on  SDI  and  on  exceeding  SALT 
n  limits  might  have  given  rise  to  an  aU-out 
anarchic  competition  in  strategic  and  space 
weapons— an  outcome  not  yet  excluded. 
That  events  have  thus  far  not  taken  this  di- 
rection Is  not  because  of  deliberate  adminis- 
tration policy,  but  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  new  Soviet  leadership,  whose  selection 
Washington  neither  Influenced  nor  forecast. 
It  is  the  result  of  Gorbachev's  urgent  desire 
to  reform  the  Soviets  system;  of  most  Soviet 
citizens'  desire  to  see  a  let-up  in  the  arms 
race:  of  Gorbachev's  own  need  to  expand  his 
base  of  domestic  support  through  a  rapid 
arms  control  success,  in  the  difficult  inter- 
nal struggle  that  all  foreign  experts  agree 
he  confronts.  These  are  the  main  generat- 
ing forces  behind  Gorbachev's  arms  control 
moves. 

Even  so.  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  such  moves  will  continue  indefinitely. 
As  American  experts  have  pointed  out,  Gor- 
bachev may  lose  momentum  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  U.S.  rigidity  on  SDI 
appears  to  have  nearly  precluded  any  com- 
pleted agreement  on  reduction  of  strategic 
arms,  the  topic  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
American  public,  during  the  present  admin- 
istration: indeed,  it  may  preclude  even 
agreement  in  principle  on  this  subject.  And. 
of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  re- 
stmied  nuclear  testinr.  it  is  also  free  from 
SALT  II  constraints  on  strategic  missiles,  in 
which  its  potential  for  rapid  buildup  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

What  atMut  the  significance  of  OoriMi- 
chev's  arms  control  moves  for  long-term 
U.S.-Soviet  relations?  Many  skeptical  Ameri- 
cans are  already  worried  over  the  effects  of 
a  possible  period  of  improved  East- West  re- 
lations, in  which  the  West  relaxes  its  de- 
fenses and  the  Soviet  industrial  and  techno- 
logical base  increases.  These  Americans  fear 
later  renewal  of  the  East- West  military  con- 
frontation under  conditions  more  favorable 
to  the  Soviets.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Gorbachev 
leadership  is  explaining  its  conciliatory 
arms  control  policy  to  its  own  domestic  crit- 
ics. But  judged  on  the  most  cold-blooded 
basis,  such  prospects  are  less  fearsome  than 
those  of  the  present  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  risk  that  it  will  spill  over 
into  space. 

Americans  should  be  confident  about  the 
long-term  prospect  of  economic  and  techno- 
logical competition  with  the  Soviet  system 
if  agreement  can  be  reached  now  to  reduce 
the  military  component  of  that  continuing 
competition,  and  to  decrease  the  danger  of 
war  inherent  in  the  nuclear  confrontation 
between  the  two  countries. 


WASTEFUL  SPENDING 


•  Mr.  ARMSTBONO.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  6  the  Senate  passed  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
It  called  for  a  $1,061.4  billion  in  spend- 
ing, $927.8  billion  in  taxes  and  other 
revenues  and  a  deficit  of  $133.6  billion. 

The  budget  plan  was  a  travesty  in 
many  respects.  We  haven't  seen  so 
many  bookkeeping  gimmicks  and  legis- 
lative gimcrackery  in  the  Senate  in  a 
long  time.  To  listen  to  our  Democratic 
friends,  the  time  had  come  to  loosen 
the  belt  a  notch  or  two  and  live  a 
little.  The  Nation's  taxpayers  were  in- 
vited to  come  along  on  a  year-long 
spending  spree,  and  to  foot  the  bUl  for 
all  manner  of  lux\iry  items  we  could 
well  do  without. 

But  to  listen  to  the  anguished 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  you  would 
have  thought  that  we  had  already 
done  all  the  budget-cutting  the  Re- 
public could  stand.  We  had  cut  away 
all  the  fat,  they  said,  and  all  that  was 
left  in  the  Federal  budget  was  muscle. 
We  had  to  miss  the  Oramm-Rudman 
deficit  reduction  target  by  a  whopping 
$25.6  billion,  they  said,  because  you 
can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip  or  more 
savings  out  of  this  Federal  budget. 
More  cuts  would  lead  only  to  wide- 
spread unemployment,  perhaps  a  ca- 
lamitous recession,  and  certainly 
himian  misery  on  a  colossal  scale. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  buying 
it.  More  to  the  point,  the  average 
American  is  not  buying  it  either.  It  is 
laughable  to  say  there  is  no  further 
waste  in  the  Federal  budget  and  it  is 
pathetic  to  miss  the  deficit  target  for 
the  year  by  $25.6  billion.  That  is  Just 
not  close  enough,  in  my  opinion,  even 
for  Government  work.  Every  American 
could  name  a  few  areas  where  we 
could  look  for  more  budget  savings. 
Just  in  recent  months,  I  have  been 
keeping  track  of  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting ones  that  have  been  written 
about  in  the  Nation's  newspapers. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  our  tax 
dollars  at  "work";  each  American 
should  be  the  Judge  of  whether  these 
are  good  uses  of  our  increasingly 
scarce  tax  dollars. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
recently  funded  a  variety  of  activities 
that  merit  a  closer  look.  According  to 
Dr.  Marcia  Angell,  deputy  editor  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
NIH  grants  have  generated  "a  huge 
and  unwieldy  literature  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  because  of  its  size  and 
the  clutter  of  repetitious  and  often 
trivial  reports."  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

A  2-year  Columbia  University  study 
of  the  formation  process  of  Haitian 
ethnic  organizations.  Cost:  $260,401. 

A  study  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
older  persons  saving  abandoned  build- 
ings. IHrst  year  cost:  $14,975. 
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A  study  of  the  food-foraging  habits 
of  the  Ache  people  in  eastern  Para- 
guay. Cost:  $163,254. 

A  study  of  late  marriage  in  a  village 
in  Spain  from  1873  to  1983.  Cost: 
$74,561. 

A  study  of  how  children  cope  with 
the  stress  of  having  their  tonsils  re- 
moved. A  group  of  80  children  will  be 
studied  before,  during,  and  after  the 
operation  to  compare  different 
"coping  styles."  Cost:  $85,780. 

A  $242,508  2-year  study  to  track  the 
development  of  political  attitudes  of 
women  who  graduated  from  Benning- 
ton College  in  the  1930's. 

In  these  days  of  Gramm-Rudman 
belt-tightening,  the  State  Department 
is  proposing  to  build  10  new  residences 
for  10  foreign  service  officers  in  Can- 
berra, Australia,  at  a  cost  of  $6.5  mil- 
lion, or  an  average  of  $650,000  apiece. 
That's  known  as  high  living  down 
imder. 

The  State  Department  spends 
$131,000  a  year,  or  $11,000  a  month, 
for  rent  on  the  New  York  apartment 
of  Ambassador  Herbert  Okim,  the 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  on  top  of  the 
$20,000  the  Department  pays  for 
Okun's  government-provided  servant, 
plus  additional  fimds  for  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Interior  Department  has  failed 
to  collect  about  $3  billion  in  royalties 
on  oil  and  gas  payments  produced  on 
Federal  and  Indian  land  since  1979,  ac- 
cording Congressman  Sidney  R. 
Yates.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  8- 
member  panel  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Interi- 
or. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  details  how  $2 
billion  was  squandered  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  1986  fiscal  year.  Here 
are  some  highlights: 

A  Medicare  carrier  was  bilked  out  of 
$850,000  from  an  employee  who  used 
her  position  to  mail  fraudulent  checks 
to  different  addresses. 

A  Texas  ophthalmologist  was  con- 
victed on  a  74-count  indictment  for 
billing  Medicaid  for  work  not  per- 
formed and  passing  along  inflated 
costs  of  goods  bought  from  a  fictitious 
corporation. 

Fifteen  people  in  Chicago  claimed 
enrollment  in  various  colleges  in  order 
to  obtain  more  than  $75,000  in  stu- 
dent-aid benefits. 

In  a  nursing  home  scam  in  Iowa  and 
Texas,  three  podiatrists  were  convict- 
ed of  submitting  phony  Medicaid  or 
Medicare  bills  for  services  never  per- 
formed in  the  amoimt  of  $120,000. 

In  two  California  cases,  a  man  col- 
lected his  dead  mother's  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  for  6  years,  defrauding  the 
Government  of  $25,000,  while  a 
woman  cashed  $40,000  of  her  dead 
aunt's  checks  over  10  years. 
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In  New  York,  $235,000  worth  of 
Social  Security  checks  were  cashed  by 
23  people,  even  though  the  intended 
recipients  of  the  checks  had  long  since 
died. 

A  Medicaid  scam  in  Illinois  cost  the 
program  $20  million  as  a  niunber  of 
doctors  and  pharmacists  were  foimd  to 
have  been  prescribing  and  selling  co- 
deine-containing sedatives  and  cough 
medicine  to  drug  addicts. 

When  the  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms seizes  anything,  it  is  required  by 
law  to  place  notices  in  local  newspa- 
pers in  case  someone  has  a  valid  claim 
to  the  property.  When  the  Bureau 
seized  six  rounds  of  .22-caliber  ammu- 
nition, they  spent  $20  in  newspaper 
advertisements  in  a  New  Mexico  paper 
telling  any  person  interested  in  the 
property  to  mail  a  petition  into  the 
Bureau  and  post  a  bond  for  $50.  All 
for  six  bullets! 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  State  De- 
partment, here  are  some  examples  of 
the  recent  track  record  of  its  Foreign 
Buildings  Office,  which  builds  our  em- 
bassy facilities  around  the  world: 

A  planned  20-story  chancery  build- 
ing in  Cairo  estimated  to  cost  $27  mil- 
lion and  to  be  finished  in  January  is 
only  one-third  completed,  although 
$16  million  has  been  spent. 

A  26-unit  housing  facility  for  diplo- 
mats in  Hong  Kong  has  had  such  ex- 
tensive leaks  that  it  probably  wiU  need 
completely  new  exterior  walls. 

The  agency  has  requested  $10  mil- 
lion to  buy  40  acres  for  a  construction 
site  in  Uganda,  even  though  nobody  is 
sure  what  the  price  is  based  on. 

We  are  building  a  new  embassy,  in- 
cluding seven  residences,  in  George- 
town. Guyana— a  poor  South  Ameri- 
can country  of  only  775,000  people— at 
a  cost  of  $3.2  million. 

We  are  likewise  building  a  new  em- 
bassy in  the  Central  American  country 
of  Belize  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33 
million.  The  entire  GNP  of  Belize, 
which  has  a  population  of  only 
158,000,  is  only  $143  million. 

A  new  $25  million  embassy  in  the  oil 
rich  monarchy  of  Oman  on  the  Arabi- 
an peninsula. 

Planned  projects  include  new  embas- 
sies in  Jamaica  costing  $53.6  million; 
in  Geneva  costing  $56.2  million;  in 
Vienna  costing  $90  million;  and  $65 
million  in  Panama. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  spent 
$700,000  on  a  radio-controlled,  life-like 
model  of  a  prehistoric  Pterosaunis. 
The  winged  mechanical  creature  was 
destroyed  in  a  crash  in  its  first  demon- 
stration flight  before  the  public. 

According  to  data  released  this  year 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, premium  pay  for  overtime,  holi- 
days, hazardous  duty,  incentive  pay, 
and  Sunday  and  evening  work  is  cost- 
ing the  Government  over  $15.3  million 
every  day.  The  data  are  based  on  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 


1984  and  indicate  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  the  single  biggest  spender,  chalk- 
ing up  $1.9  billion  in  overtime  pay  in 
1984. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  in  October.  1985 
found  102  instances  of  travel  by  gov- 
ernment officials  on  riverboats  and 
ocean  liners  during  the  4  years  ending 
September  1984.  Investigators  said 
ship  travel  between  this  country  and 
foreign  assignments  cost  taxpayers 
over  $556,000,  compared  with  the  ap- 
proximately $160,000  it  would  have 
cost  if  the  officials  traveled  by  air. 

According  to  an  audit  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
about  30  percent  of  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  at  the  Department  head- 
quarters were  illegal  personal  calls. 

The  Army  had  a  year-long  fireworks 
party  in  1985,  when  it  wasted  over 
$750  million  in  aimmunition  by  budget- 
ing far  more  than  needed  and  then 
urging  soldiers  to  use  as  many  of  the 
bullets,  explosives  and  grenades  as 
possible  in  training,  according  to  audi- 
tors. Army  units  in  Europe  were  allot- 
ted from  2  to  6  times  more  small  arms 
ammunition  in  1985  than  in  1984,  as 
reported  in  January.  1986. 

The  GAO  cites  these  examples  of 
the  misuse  of  funds  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: 

March,  1985  audit— only  12  percent 
of  emergency  food  sent  to  Somalia 
reached  the  needy;  30  percent  intend- 
ed for  sale  to  urban  area  residents  was 
sold  to  Government  institutions,  in- 
cluding Somalia's  Armed  Forces;  and 
58  percent  was  not  distributed  at  all. 

September,  1985  audit— U.S.  rice  sold 
to  Zaire  was  subject  to  profiteering  by 
politically  connected  businessmen. 
The  rice  was  being  resold  at  markups 
as  high  as  400  percent,  well  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  citizen  in 
Zaire.  Also  found  were  instances 
where  U.S.  rice  was  sold  on  the  black 
market  by  Government  officials. 

Spring  1986  audit— flour  was  sold  to 
Somalia  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
to  help  a  local  development  project.  It 
was  instead  intercepted  by  Somalian 
Government  officials  who  sold  the 
flour  to  their  friends  at  about  17  per- 
cent of  its  market  price,  and  the 
friends  in  turn  resold  it  for  a  hefty 
profit. 

The  Government  spend  over  $336 
million  for  public  relations  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  According  to  a  study  re- 
leased by  the  GAO  in  February  of 
1986,  expenditures  for  public  affairs 
by  the  various  agencies  ranged  from 
$401,000  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  over  $56  million  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Himum 
Services.  These  figures  do  not  include 
expenditures  on  congressional  rela- 
tions, which  amoimted  to  an  addition- 
al $99.6  million  for  the  Government  as 
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a  irtiole.  and  enabled  Federal  agencies 
to  lobby  Congreo. 

A  federally  financed  sewage  syston 
is  on  the  drawing  board  in  Franklin 
County.  PA  that  would  cost  $12  mil- 
lion. Despite  the  fact  that  an  adequate 
alternative  system  of  the  type  that  the 
EPA  is  now  pnanoting  would  cost  only 
$2  million,  residents  are  discovering 
^}%mt  "the  only  thing  tougher  than  get- 
ting a  slice  of  the  Federal  pie  is  trying 
to  give  a  piece  of  it  back."  as  one  ob- 
server put  it.  A  prime  roadblock  to 
p^^^ging  derigns  is  the  fact  that  the 
engineering  firm  which  designed  the 
plant  and  stands  to  gain  an  estimated 
$3  million  fee  when  it  is  constructed. 

About  one-third  of  the  trips  made  by 
Oovemment  cars  and  drivers  assigned 
to  the  E^virtHunental  Protection 
Agency  executives  were  to  go  to  lunch 
and  cost  $45  a  trip  on  average,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  agency's  inspec- 
tor general.  The  report,  covering  April 
through  August  1984.  recommended 
more  use  of  taxis  at  a  cost  of  about  $5 
a  telp.  but  the  agency  decided  not  to 
implement  the  recommendation. 

In  1984,  some  16.000  households 
with  incomes  of  $75,000  or  more  were 
recipients  of  either  cash  public  assist- 
ance or  supplemental  security  Income 
tSSIl.  And  199.000  households  with  an 
annual  income  of  $35,000  or  more  re- 
ceived such  payments. 

One  of  the  Federal  Government's 
specialties  is  studying  things.  Here  is  a 
checklist  of  studies  funded  recently  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation: 
$58,464  to  study  the  social  impact  of 
television  in  rural  BrazQ  $42,832  for  an 
analysis  of  private  banking  institu- 
tions in  London  between  1720  and 
1800:  $18,000  for  a  study  of  agriculture 
and  economic  development  in  Russia 
between  1750  and  1860:  $46,500  for  a 
cultural  analysis  of  Ohandian  ideolo- 
gy: $49,971  for  a  study  of  children's 
television  viewing  behavior:  $55,000  to 
studjr  aggressive  behavior  in  Siamese 
fighting  fish:  $37,982  to  study  lu-ban 
growth,  daily  life,  and  biography  for- 
mation in  Stockholm  between  1880 
and  1910:  $74,850  to  study  the  multi- 
dimensional fimctions  of  nomnarket 
forms  of  exchange  among  Mexican 
ChicanoB  in  Tucson.  AZ:  $42,930  to 
study  the  dynamics  of  spatial  voting 
games  and  games  on  graphs. 

The  mandate  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  [EDA]  is  to 
generate  new  jobs,  help  protect  exist- 
ing Jobs,  and  stimulate  commerical 
and  industrial  growth  in  economically 
distressed  areas  of  the  country.  Here 
are  some  of  the  projects  in  "disadvan- 
taged" areas  listed  in  EDA's  annual 
report  for  1986:  $4  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  state-of-the-art  fiber 
optics/medium  power  cable  research 
and  development  facility  in  Lexington 
Coimty.  SC,  with  unemployment  rates 
averaging  only  4.3  percent  over  the 
last  24  months:  $4.5  million  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  development  of  com- 
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merical  faciliUes  at  the  stockyards  in 
•poTt  Worth,  TX.  which  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  averaging  at  only  6.6  per- 
cent over  the  prior  24  months:  $15  mil- 
lion for  Dartmouth  College's  Thayer 
School  of  Engineering  in  Hanover, 
NH.  with  unemployment  rates  averag- 
ing only  3.8  percent  over  the  prior  24 
months:  $5.7  million  for  the  relocation 
of  railroad  tracks  in  Columbia.  SC, 
with  unemployment  rates  averaging 
only  5  percent  over  the  prior  24 
months:  $19  million  for  the  renovation 
and  expansion  of  Boston  University's 
Science  and  Engineering  Complex  in 
Boston.  MA.  with  vuiemployment  rates 
that  averaged  only  5  percent  over  the 
prior  24  months. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  provided  a  combined  $1.1 
million  for  the  production  of  a  film  fa- 
vorably portraying  Mu'ammar  Qadha- 
fi  the  Libyan  strongman  and  terrorist. 
The  film,  called  "The  African."  was 
broadcast  by  PBS  in  October  1986. 
Touting  Qadhafl  as  an  idealist  who 
has  used  his  oil  wealth  not  to  finance 
terrorism  and  subversion,  but  "for  the 
greater  glory  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
Islam,"  the  film  equates  the  United 
States  retaliation  against  Libya  with 
Qadhafi's  terrorist  activities.  The  nar- 
rator says  that  "Americans'  bombs 
dropped  from  the  air  killed  children  as 
surely  as  terrorist  bombs  left  in  an  air- 
port." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  just 
spent  $3,500  to  recondition  the  tennis 
court  at  its  lavish  headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC— Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver.  CO,  September  10. 
1986,  p.  46. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
which  has  outstanding  loans  of  $12  to 
$30  billion  that  congressional  econo- 
mists say  may  never  be  paid  back,  has 
acknowledged  that  its  lending  prac- 
tices have  been  sloppy.  For  example, 
FHA  approved  a  $3.8  million  loan  in 
Maricopa  County.  AZ.  to  a  business 
executive  who  was  not  a  farmer  and 
also  approved  a  $581,000  loan  to  a 
person  who  was  serving  time  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison  for  bank  fraud. 

The  Defense  Department  is  not  the 
only  agency  that  gets  taken  to  the 
cleaners  on  Federal  contracts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Inspector  General's  report, 
markups  that  went  as  high  as  several 
thousand  percent  over  market  prices 
on  equipment  and  100  percent  on 
labor  have  been  common  imder  EPA's 
program  to  meet  toxic  waste  emergen- 

The  UJS.  Postal  Service  is  giving  air 
mail  a  bad  name.  A  recent  congression- 
al report  revealed  that  the  Post  Office 
top  brass  operate  a  $1.9  million  Cessna 
Citation  II  Jet  that  costs  the  taxpayers 
$820  every  hour  it  is  flown.  It  was  used 
21  times  Just  for  trips  to  New  York: 
the  round  trip  cost  $1,400  by  the  pri- 


vate Jet.  but  would  have  been  only 
$150  on  the  convenient  commercial 
shuttle  that  leaves  every  hour. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  a  program 
called  the  urban  development  action 
grants  [UDAGD.  It  costs  American  tax- 
payers $225  million  a  year  and  here 
are  some  current  examples  of  what  we 
are  getting  for  oiur  money: 

A  $1.5  million  UDAG  went  to  the 
Coming  Glass  Works  in  Charleroi,  PA. 
to  upgrade  one  of  its  melting  furnaces. 
Coming  took  in  nearly  $1.7  billion  last 
year, 

A  $15  million  grant  went  to  Detroit 
to  help  clear  a  site  for  a  new  $540  mil- 
lion Chrysler  Corp.  plant  there.  Cluys- 
ler  earned  $21.2  billion  last  year: 

An  $8.9  million  grant  was  also 
awarded  to  help  renovate  Detroit's 
Book  Cadillac  Hotel.  When  the  project 
is  finished  the  hotel  will  have  471 
rooms,  "class  A"  office  space  and  600 
parking  spaces: 

Real  estate  developers  in  Philadel- 
phia are  being  helped  by  a  $10  mUlion 
grant  to  build  a  "festival  market  mall" 
that  will  include  a  string  of  shops  and 
boutiques,  restaurants,  and  movies 
theaters: 

A  $9.7  million  grant  was  awarded  to 
help  construct  a  seven-story  office 
building  in  Memphis.  TN,  that  will  in- 
clude a  spacious  retail  mall,  depart- 
ment stores,  1,200  parking  spaces  and 
a  convention  center, 

A  $10.6  million  UDAG  went  to  New 
Haven.  CT.  for  the  development  of  530 
housing  units,  office  and  retail  space 
and  parking  facilities.  Officials  say 
only  20  percent  of  the  newly  built  and 
remodeled  units  will  be  available  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  residents: 

In  St.  Petersbiu^.  FL.  a  $3.4  million 
UDAG  grant  is  helping  the  Harbour 
View  Hotel  Corp.  renovate  a  337-room 
Hilton  Hotel  that  wiU  have  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  tennis  courts: 

A  $1.4  million  UDAG  Is  helping  the 
Lighthouse  Landings  Co.  put  up  a  175- 
room  lakefront  hotel  development,  in- 
cluding a  110-seat  restaurant,  on  a 
three-acre  tract  in  Lorain.  OH. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  are 
taken  from  a  fairly  casual  reading  of 
the  popular  press  over  the  last  12 
months  or  so.  I  believe  they  indicate 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  eliminate  all  the  wasteful 
spending  from  the  Federal  budget.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  HENRY  JACKSON'S 
BIRTH 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  May 
31.  1987.  marks  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  man  whose  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice career  has  left  an  important  mark 
on  history. 


Senator  Jackson  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  true  statesman  who  showed 
wisdom  and  skill  throughout  his  43 
years  as  an  elected  official.  He  was  at 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  create  a 
sound  national  energy  policy  and  to 
protect  America's  wilderness  areas.  He 
was  an  articulate  spokesman  on  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  defense  and 
an  effective  foreign  policy.  He  was 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  and  he  was  a  true 
champion  of  the  homeless  and  op- 
pressed. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Jackson 
in  1983,  at  the  age  of  71,  America  lost 
a  powerful  political  leader,  whose  lead- 
erEhip,  dedication,  compassion,  and 
unbending  pride  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  has  made  our  country  a 
better  place  to  live. 

The  Washington  State  Legislature 
has  designated  May  31  as  "Scoop  Jack- 
son Day."  and  the  Heiu^  M.  Jackson 
Foundation  has  planned  a  day  of 
events  in  Seattle  to  celebrate  Senator 
Jackson's  75th  birthday.  As  one  who 
had  the  special  privilege  of  working 
with  Senator  Jackson,  I  Join  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  State  on  this  very 
special  occasion  in  honoring  a  great 
American.* 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  this  country  are 
concerned  about  the  pervasiveness  of 
crime  in  our  society.  We  worry  for  our 
own  safety.  Our  immediate  response 
is,  and  should  be,  to  turn  to  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  for  protection.  But 
with  roughly  250  million  Americans  to 
be  protected  against  crime,  there 
simply  are  not  enough  law-enforce- 
ment officials  to  be  everywhere  at 
once. 

People  often  react  by  buying  a 
stronger  door  lock,  a  better  burglar 
alarm,  or  even  a  gim.  They  end  up  iso- 
lating themselves  in  their  homes, 
afraid  to  walk  the  block  for  fear  of  be- 
coming a  victim. 

But  bigger  loclu  won't  stop  crime. 
We  all  must  work  together  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  our  streets,  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  would-be  criminals 
that  their  crimes  will  not  go  uimo- 
Uced. 

This  message  is  carried  by  citizens 
who  have  gathered  together  to  take 
responsibility  for  themselves,  their 
neighbors,  and  their  communities.  Be- 
cause of  their  Justifiable  concern  for 
their  own  and  their  neighbor's  safety, 
they  offer  their  eyes  and  ears  as  extra 
help  for  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

These  eyes  and  ears  belong  to  mem- 
bers of  neighborhood  crime  watch  or- 
ganizations working  in  communities 
across  the  country.  For  example,  civil- 
ian patrols  equipped  with  noisemakers 
and  sometimes  two-way  radios  walk  or 


drive  through  neighborhood  streets  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  They 
report  anything  suspicious  to  the 
police  and  alert  neighbors  and  passers- 
by. 

Other  groups  include  tenant  patrols 
which  also  help  prevent  crime.  The 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has 
more  than  13,000  volunteers  patrolling 
in  700  of  its  buildings.  And  in  Battle 
Creek,  MI,  police  train  senior  citizens, 
housewives,  and  others  as  silent  ob- 
servers who  have  reported  crimes  and 
received  awards  for  valuable  informa- 
tion since  1970. 

All  it  takes  is  a  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals, each  sharing  an  appreciation 
and  concern  for  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  each  deciding  to  help 
tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  safer  commu- 
nities. 

Neighborhood  watch  organizations 
deserve  our  recognition.  On  behalf  of 
these  dedicated  individuals,  as  well  as 
for  those  they  protect,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  lending  support 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  desig- 
nating August  11,  1987,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day."* 


SENATOR  PHIL  HART 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  BCay 
20,  1987.  we  dedicated  the  Hart  Office 
Building  in  memory  of  Senator  Phil 
Hart  who  was  my  predecessor  here  in 
the  Senate.  The  decision  to  honor  him 
with  this  dedication  reflects  our  deep 
yearning  and  aspiration  that  we  some- 
how infuse  this  buUding  and  the  work 
that  goes  on  here  with  some  special 
measuire  of  grace  and  goodness. 

In  his  own  special  self-effacing  way 
Phil  Hart  embodied  the  finest  quali- 
ties that  we  hope  to  find  in  citizen  gov- 
ernment. His  integrity,  decency  and 
commitment  to  Justice  were  a  great 
moral  force  within  the  Senate.  No 
matter  how  turbulent  the  legislative 
storms  that  raged  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  always  a  calming,  civilized  and 
clarifying  force.  His  quiet  passion 
liecame  a  force  of  reason  and  leader- 
ship of  remarkable  strength.  His  de- 
cency and  goodness  helped  the  Senate 
find  a  way  to  a  higher  level  of  reason 
and  conduct. 

He  profoundly  loved  his  family  and 
often  ached  about  the  relentless  de- 
mands of  the  Job  and  the  necessary 
time  away  from  family.  He  always  ad- 
vised the  younger  memtiers  to  take 
time  to  be  with  their  families. 

There  is  on  Mackinaw  Island  in 
Northern  Michigan  a  small  6emetery 
in  a  grove  of  pine  trees  where  Phil 
Hart  was  laid  to  rest.  It  is  a  place  of 
quiet  beauty,  where  the  clamorous 
sounds  of  modem  life  are  far  removed. 
That  setting  and  this  one  express  so 
well  the  two  sides  of  this  wonderful 
man.  We  are  fortunate  that  he  walked 
among  us. 

The  following  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  provides  an  excellent  ac- 


count of  the  dedication  ceremony  on 
May  20.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Good  IIah's  ImfoiTAUTT 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  other  two  Senate  office  buUdinst  are 
named  for  men  of  conspicuous  conacQuence. 
When  Richard  Brevard  Russell  deposed  on 
military  matters,  his  word  was  law.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  was  an  orator— and  oper- 
ator—on the  grand  scale.  Philip  Hart  of 
Michigan  was  a  good  man.  and  the  wonder 
is  that  Washington  luiew  it  and  put  his 
name  on  a  great  marble  pile. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  structure  and  the  senator. 
The  Hart  Office  Building  is  as  grandiose 
and  pretentious  as  millions  in  cost  overruns 
could  make  it.  Hart  was  a  qui^cal.  quest- 
ing, gentle  soul,  forever  on  guard  against 
self-righteousness  and  self-importance. 

His  son,  Walter,  speaking  at  last  Wednes- 
day's dedication,  quoted  one  of  Hart's  most 
characteristic  statements:  "One  thing  you 
learn  in  politics  is  the  need  to  avoid  absolut- 
ism, especially  the  notion  that  your  own 
conclusions  must  be  correct  or  whatever  you 
finally  decide  is  what  God  would  do  if  He 
were  here."  Walter  Hart  told  about  his  fa- 
ther's famous  question  to  George  C.  Wal- 
lace: "Do  you  think  Heaven  will  be  segregat- 
ed?" At  recollecting  this  typical  metaphysi- 
cal approach,  the  speaker  broke  down,  and 
the  audience  with  him. 

Hart  is  dead  for  10  years,  but  his  name 
summons  unanimity  about  smiling  decency, 
conscience  and  honor.  His  causes  were  civil 
rights  and  antitnist  reform.  He  understood, 
as  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  dedication,  said,  "that 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish 
in  this  city,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  some- 
one else  the  credit" 

For  reporters,  who  covered  him  in  his  18 
years  in  the  Senate,  Hart  was  a  phenome- 
non. He  admitted  he  was  wrong— not  in  off- 
the-record  dinner  party  murmurings  or 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  memoirs 
long  after  the  fact,  but  at  the  time,  and  in 
public. 

He  served  on  the  Church  Committee, 
which  uncovered  the  grave  abuses  of  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
His  wife,  Janey.  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  war, 
reports  that  he  came  home  one  night  and 
said.  "Well.  Janey,  your  wildest  raving  were 
the  truth." 

At  a  memorable  hearing  on  FBI  harass- 
ment of  dissenters.  Hart  said  emotionally 
that  he  had  thought  his  children  were  para- 
noid in  their  suspicions  and  charges.  He 
apologized  to  them  on  the  spot,  before  the 
world. 

"He  was  the  best  spokesman  the  voiceless 
and  the  voteless  ever  had  in  this  country." 
said  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawali).  an 
unexpected  speaker  at  the  tearful  occasion. 

Inouye.  a  man  of  much  ceremony,  volun- 
teered to  appear  when  he  found  that  the 
two  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.VA.)  and  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D-Callf.).  could  not  make  it.  They 
were  embroiled  in  a  nasty  floor  fight  on  the 
defense  bill.  The  Republicans  were  filibus- 
tering against  the  measure  that  would  arm 
the  Republic  because  the  Democrats  had 
added  disarmament  amendments  that  they 
feel  will  hamper  the  president's  peace  ef- 
forU. 

Inouye  met  Hart  in  another  life.  They 
were  both  patients  at  the  Percy  Jones  Vet- 
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ermu  bocpiUl  in  Battle  Creek.  Bllch.  Hart, 
an  Infantry  r«p*T*"  who  «aa  wounded  on  D- 
Oay.  was  ambulatory.  According  to  Inouye. 
"Tou  would  have  thought  he  was  a  ward 
boy.  He  did  errands  for  the  others.  He 
bought  cigarettes  at  the  PX.  He  never 
flaunted  his  wounds  or  his  decorations.  I 
thought  at  the  time  he  might  go  home  and 
manage  a  grocery  store.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  he  was  a  senator." 

Another  fellow  patient.  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.).  could  not 
be  there.  He  was  off  In  Florida  furthering 
hjs  presidential  ambitions.  Over  a  telephone 
cMinection.  which  took  some  time  to  ar- 
range, he  spoke  of  Hart's  kindnesses,  orga- 
nizing trips  to  baseball  games,  helping  with 
the  chores— and  of  their  comradeship  in  the 
Senate,  despite  poles-apart  political  beliefs. 

Ann  Hart,  oldest  of  the  senator's  eight 
children,  is  now  a  concert  singer.  She  sang 
"America  the  Beautiful."  and  brought  more 
tears.  Kennedy  was  overcome  when  he  said, 
"He  was  like  a  brother  to  me."  During 
Hart's  long,  slow  painful  death  of  cancer,  he 
was  at  home,  tended  around  the  clock  by  his 
family.  Kennedy  came  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  when  Janey  Hart  called  him. 

Hart  was  told  about  being  the  first  living 
senator  to  have  a  building  named  after  him 
one  day  in  October  1976,  just  after  he 
learned  he  was  dying.  He  was  working  on 
the  last  mile  of  laboriously  fought  antitrtist 
legislation,  when  he  got  an  urgent  summons 
to  the  Rules  Committee  room  in  the  Cap- 
itoL  Complaining,  he  went,  and  found  99 
colleagues  gathered  there  to  tell  him  of  his 
imminent  immortality.  He  was  greatly 
pleased. 

If  tourists  and  visitors  in  time  to  come  ask 
who  he  was,  anyone  who  knew  Phil  Hart 
can  answer  He  was  a  good  man.  and  every- 
one knew  it.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GARFIELD 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

•  B«r.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  on  May  20, 
1987,  Secretary  of  Education  William 
Bennett  praised  the  academic  achieve- 
ments of  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram at  Garfield  EDementary  School 
in  Phoenix,  AZ.  One  of  twenty-one 
schools  in  the  Nation  to  be  singled  out 
in  the  Department  of  Education's 
handbook.  "Schools  That  Work:  Edu- 
cating Disadvantaged  Children,"  Gar- 
field Elementary  School  is  proof  that 
given  the  proper  motivation  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  many  students, 
regardless  of  their  economic  back- 
ground, can  achieve  excellence. 

Working  under  the  premise  that  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  English  lan- 
guage skills  is  the  deserved  right  of 
every  student,  the  administrators  at 
Garfield  have  devised  and  implement- 
ed several  innovative  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  those  who  are  limit- 
ed English  proficient.  Noteworthy,  are 
those  programs  that  utilize  the  use  of 
computers  in  developing  vocabulary 
and  writing  skills,  and  the  success  Gar- 
field has  enjoyed  in  encouraging  pa- 
rental and  community  involvement  in 
their  student's  educational  experience. 
But  despite  these  accomplishments 
the  school  officials  at  Garfield  are  not 
resting  upon  their  laurels.  Garfield's 


staff  Is  continually  working  to  improve 
and  enhance  the  learning  experience 
of  their  students. 

A  review  of  the  Garfield  program 
confirms  that  disadvantaged  students 
learn  best  when  they  are  offered  clear 
standards  of  behavior,  a  rich  and  chal- 
lenging curriculum,  and  vigorous 
teaching.  And  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
parents,  communities,  and  local  and 
State  governments  can  help  to  instill 
values,  supervise  progress  and  supple- 
ment school  resources. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  subject 
of  bilingual  education  wUl  remain  con- 
troversial into  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  as  the  debate  continues  on  which 
methodology  shovild  be  implemented 
in  a  given  situation,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. Our  objective  is  to  teach 
limited  English  proficient  children 
E^nglish.  our  language  of  commerce.  A 
solid  grasp  of  the  English  language  is 
vital  to  succeed  in  today's  society,  and 
it  is  incimibent  upon  all  of  us  to 
ensure  that  we  provide  every  child  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  tools 
needed  to  attain  their  aspirations. 
This  we  owe  to  our  Nation's  children, 
but  perhaps  more  importantly,  this  is 
what  they  deserve.  And,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  what  is  being  accomplished  at 
Garfield  Elementary  School. 
Help  Studkkts  Learn  Emolish— Gartieij) 
Elementakt  School,  Phoehix,  Arizona 
Located  in  a  declining  iimer-city  neighbor- 
hood in  Phoenix.  Garfield  Elementary  en- 
rolls 800  students,  99  percent  of  whom  are 
from  low-income  families.  The  majority  of 
the  students  are  Hispanic,  with  40  percent 
of  the  student  body  receiving  bilingual  in- 
struction. 

Camerino  Lopez,  principal  of  Garfield  Ele- 
mentary for  the  last  5  years,  believes  that 
"Education  is  founded  on  respect  for  knowl- 
edge, and  respect  is  always  a  two-way 
street."  That  is  why  Garfield's  bilingual 
programs  respect  the  value  of  a  student's 
original  language  and  culture,  while  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  the  students  to  become 
proficient  In  English. 

To  ensure  that  aU  Garfield  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  increase  their  abilities, 
Garfield  includes  the  following  programs: 

Kindergarten  students  receive  the  majori- 
ty of  instruction  in  their  native  language, 
with  a  gradual  introduction  of  English.  All 
students  study  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage (ESL)  each  day. 

Bilingual  kindergartners  attend  an  Eng- 
lish writing-to-read  program,  which  uses  an 
IBM  computer  with  a  digitized  voice  to  help 
children  leam  to  write,  using  the  words  that 
they  know. 

In  the  transitional  bilingtial  lab,  all  stu- 
dents in  second  through  sixth  grades  receive 
Intensive  English  instruction  for  55  minutes 
each  day  for  10  weeks.  Instruction  cover  10 
weeks,  80  percent  of  the  students  master 
the  program  and  are  able  to  use  an  English 
reader  at  the  appropriate  grade  level. 

An  intramural  sports  program  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  social  interaction  be- 
tween bilingual  and  other  students. 

Many  of  Garfield's  special  activities  re- 
flect the  culture  of  its  bilingual  students. 
For  example.  Las  Posadas  Christmas  Pag- 
eant is  a  great  success  with  the  entire  com- 
munity. 


An  English  class  was  started  for  parents 
of  bilingual  studenU.  In  addition  to  learning 
English,  parents  leam  the  Importance  of 
having  their  children  master  English  quick- 
ly. 

Parent  and  community  participation  is 
high.  For  example,  the  parent-teacher  orga- 
nization purchased  18  computers  for  individ- 
ual classrooms  to  assist  children  in  their 
English  oral  development.  Many  Phoenix 
businesses  have  partnerships  with  the 
school. 

Results:  Bilingual  students  are  able  to 
leave  Garfield  proficient  in  English.  Gar- 
field's attendance  rate  of  96  percent  is  the 
highest  in  the  district.  The  February  1987 
achievement  scores  reflect  the  effort  of  the 
school  and  students:  sixth  graders  scored  at 
grade  level— at  the  61st  percentile  in  read- 
ing, 53rd  percentile  in  math,  and  46th  per- 
centile in  grammar. 


TWO  ANNIVERSARIES  FOR 
RABBI  LEO  JUNG 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  8,  1987,  the 
Jewish  Center  in  New  York  City  will 
be  celebrating  the  double  anniversary 
of  Rabbi  Leo  Jimg's  95th  birthday  and 
his  65  years  of  service  to  their  congre- 
gation. The  Jewish  Center  is  one  of 
New  York  City's  leading  synagogues 
but  Rabbi  Jung's  remarkable  record  of 
accomplishment  should  be  celebrated 
by  all  Americans  who  cherish  spiritual 
leadership. 

Rabbi  Leo  Jung  has  served  American 
Jewry  and  our  Nation  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Rabbi  Jung  was 
bom  in  Moravia  and  raised  in  London. 
At  the  age  of  18,  he  headed  the  Sinai 
League,  the  youth  movement  of  Lon- 
don's Federation  of  Synagogues  under 
the   leadership   of   his   father.   Chief 
Rabbi  Meir  Zvi  Jimg,  and  edited  its  lit- 
erary journal,  "The  Sinaist."  In  1920 
he  accepted  the  position  of  rabbi  of 
the  Knesseth  Israel  Congregation  in 
Cleveland,   OH.   and   since    1922    has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  the 
rabbi,  senior  rabbi,  and  rabbi  emeritus 
of  the  Jewish  Center.  Rabbi  Jung  re- 
ceived rabbinic  ordination  from  the 
Berlin  Hildesheimer  Seminary,  a  M.A. 
from  Cambridge  University,  a  Ph.D. 
from    London    University,    a    D.H.L. 
from   New   York   University   and   an 
honorary   doctor   of   divinity   degree 
from  Yeshiva  University.  He  has  been 
a  prolific  writer,   publishing  35  vol- 
umes—32  in  English  and  3  in  Hebrew— 
with  2  more  presently  in  press.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  authored  hundreds  of 
articles  on  matters  of  Jewish  life  and 
lore,  many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Library  and  was 
the  only  American  rabbi  to  participate 
in  the  historic  Soncino  translation  of 
the  Talmud  into  English.  Rabbi  Jung 
also  lectured  on  Jewish  ethics  at  Ye- 
shiva University  for  45  years. 

Even  more  impressive  than  his  liter- 
ary output  is  his  tireless  and  influen- 
tial communal  activity.  The  following 
represents  only  a  small  number  of  his 


achievements  in  this  area:  In  1925, 
Louis  Marshall  invited  him  to  Join  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  of 
which  he  became  national  chairman  in 
1941  and  subsequently  served  in  that 
capacity  for  40  years;  in  1935  he  per- 
suaded the  Governor  of  New  York 
State  to  establish  the  first  State  advi- 
sory board  for  kosher  law  enforce- 
ment, the  chairman  of  which  he  re- 
mained for  30  years:  from  1928-36  he 
was  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Coun- 
cil of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America;  in  the 
1930's  he  established  the  first  school 
for  mohalim— ritual  circumclzers— in 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of 
Moimt  Sinai  Hospital.  Rabbi  Jung  has 
played  leadership  roles  in  the  New 
York  Family  Organization  and  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Reconciliation. 
Dtiring  the  Second  World  War,  Rabbi 
Jung  served  as  a  leader  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  was  honored  by  a  con- 
gressional medal  for  his  travels  to  the 
Far  East  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  American  soldiers  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  After  the  war  he  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  thousands  of  Hit- 
ler's victims  to  settle  in  America  and 
begin  a  new  life.  In  more  than  seven 
decades  of  active  communal  activity. 
Rabbi  Jung  has  raised  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  has  been  personally  re- 
sponsible for  supporting  countless  in- 
stitutions in  America,  Israel,  and 
across  the  world. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  Rabbi  Jimg  has  been 
honored  on  numerous  occasions  for 
his  many  achievements  and  an  entire 
settlement  in  Israel  bears  his  name. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  honors  in- 
clude: A  50,000  tree  forest  planted  in 
Israel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ral>- 
binical  Council  of  America  in  1982; 
Shaarei  Zedek  Hospital  in  Jerusalem, 
which  he  chaired  for  50  years,  estab- 
lished a  professorship  in  medical 
ethics  in  his  name  in  1982  and  he  was 
honored  with  a  Statue  of  Liberty 
Medal  by  Mayor  Edward  Koch  of  New 
York  City  last  year. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  Join  me  in  saluting  Rabbi  Leo 
Jung  on  this  latest  milestone  and 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  95th  birth- 
day and  many  more  years  of  produc- 
tive and  fruitful  service  to  his  beloved 
synagogues,  our  Nation  and  world 
Jewry.* 


CLARENCEVILLE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  salute  Michigan's  ClarencevUle 
School  District  as  it  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary  June  25-28,  1987.  Coinci- 
dentally,  ClarencevUle  is  sharing  its 
sesquicentennial  this  year  with  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  ClarencevUle  community,  origi- 
nally the  Indian  viUage  of  Pojomoka, 
was  organized  as  the  Fractional  School 


District  No.  5  on  January  26,  1837.  At 
that  time  their  sole  facUity  was  a 
small  one-room  schoolhouse  of  the 
type  that  figures  so  prominently  in 
the  popular  stories  and  folklore  of 
America's  past.  In  the  1850's  the  origi- 
nal building  was  replaced  by  a  log 
structure  with  backless  benches  for 
the  students  and  pieces  of  smooth 
lumber  painted  black  serving  as  black- 
boards. Even  back  then  night  classes 
were  held  for  anyone  who  wished  to 
attend  and  was  wiUing  to  bring  their 
own  school  candle. 

Today,  the  ClarenceviUe  School  Dis- 
trict bears  Uttle  resemblance  to  that 
one-room  schoolhouse.  With  a  staff  of 
more  than  100  teachers  and  more  than 
200  nonteaching  employees,  the  dis- 
trict now  serves  its  2,000  students  from 
two  elementary  school  buildings,  one 
junior  high,  and  one  senior  high.  Geo- 
graphicaUy,  the  district  takes  in  parts 
of  the  cities  of  Farmington  HUls  and 
Livonia,  as  weU  as  part  of  Redford 
Township. 

What  has  not  changed  since  those 
early  days  is  Clarenceville's  commit- 
ment to  the  highest  educational  stand- 
ards. Always  striving  to  expand  and 
improve  the  educational  opportunities 
for  students  from  kindergarten 
through  adult,  ClarencevUle  also  en- 
sures the  continuing  effectiveness  of 
its  existing  programs  by  means  of  com- 
prehensive evaluation  procedures. 

New  this  school  year  is  the  Academic 
Letter  Program— clear  evidence  of 
ClarenceviUe's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. Students  who  earn  an  accumu- 
lated grade  point  average  of  3.0  or 
above  in  math,  English,  social  studies, 
and  science  will  receive  an  academic 
letter  similar  to  the  athletic  letters 
awarded  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  sports  programs. 

EJven  before  they  start  kindergarten, 
ClarencevUle  students  get  off  to  a 
good  start  through  a  program  that  as- 
sists parents  in  preparing  their  pre- 
schoolers for  a  successful  school 
career.  On  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  ClarencevUle's  adult  educa- 
tion program  continues  to  grow  and 
expand,  with  more  adults  than  ever 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
the  district  offers.  Almost  600  adults 
attended  classes  through  the  program 
last  faU,  in  both  the  academic— high 
school  completion— and  the  leisure 
time  programs.  OpportuiUties  offered 
by  ClarenceviUe  include  career  coun- 
seling, vocational  training,  English-as- 
a-second  language  classes,  and  senior 
citizen  services. 

Many  of  the  ClarenceviUe's  former 
students  wiU  be  returning  to  join  in 
the  sesquicentennial  celebration  which 
includes  a  parade,  dinner-dance,  golf 
tournament,  athletic  events,  and  many 
more  activities. 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
ClarenceviUe  School  District's  Board 
of  Education,  its  administration,  staff, 
and  students,   its   returning   alumni. 


and  the  entire  Clarenoeville  communi- 
ty for  its  very  successful  150  years  and 
to  offer  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future.* 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OBOBR  FOR  ADJOtTRNMENT  WKTtL  •:i5  AJI. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  untU  9:15  aon. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived  and 
no  resolutions  or  motions  over  under 
the  rule  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REDUCTION  OP  TIME  POK  LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  time  of  the  two  leaders  be  reduced 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  morn- 
ing business  not  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m.  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  vriU  come  in  at  9:15  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  time  of  the  two  leaders  wiU  be 
reduced  to  5  minutes  each,  a  total  of 
10  minutes. 

FoUowing  the  two  leaders,  there  wlU 
be  a  brief  period  for  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  beyond  9:30  a.m.  Sena- 
tors wUl  be  permitted  to  speak  during 
that  period  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute 
each. 

At  9:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  wiU  begin  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  Harkin 
motion  to  table  the  DeConcini  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  dealing  with  U- 
legal  alien  employer  sanctions— vote 
No.  124— was  adopted.  That  wiU  be  a 
roUcaU  vote. 

The  roUcaU  has  already  been  or- 
dered. Am  I  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
roUcaU  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  question. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed 
to  take  up  an  amendment  by  Messrs. 
Dole  and  Grasslet. 
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Upon  the  diiposition  of  the  Dole- 
Onaley  unendmoit,  the  Seiutte  will 
Pfoceed  to  take  up  the  unendment  by 
Mr.  CBAimoii.  These  are  all  l^  orders 
prevloualy  altered. 

So  there  will  be  rollcaU  votes  tomor- 
row. I  ur«e  both  cloakrooms,  respec- 
tively, to  call  Senaton  to  remind  them 
that  there  wUl  be  a  rollcall  vote  begin- 
ning at  10  o'do^  ttnoorrow  morning.  I 
hope  that  Senators  wUl  not  wait  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  nuNming  to  leave 
home  for  the  vote.  This  very  often 
occurs,  and  we  have  to  drag  out  the 
first  vote  of  the  day  because  Senators 
get  a  late  start  leaving  home. 

So  I  urge  that  we  try  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  try  to  accom- 
modate the  convenioioe  of  our  col- 
leagues as  well.  The  vote  will  begin  at 
10  o'doiA  ajn-  There  will  be,  several 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
ctnnplete  action  on  the  supplemental 
aK>ropriati<m  bill  tomorrow.  If  it  does 
not.  it  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
bai  <m  Friday.  I  do  not  intend  to  stay 
in  late  tomorrow  evening.  If  we  finish 
this  biD  at  all.  it  will  have  to  be  fin- 
ished by  5  o'clock  or  thereabouts  to- 
mwrow.  We  wiU  be  back  in  on  Friday. 
Whether  or  not  we  finish  tliis  bill  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  votes  on  Friday. 


Bfr.  President.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  am  not  misunderstood. 

The  amendment  by  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Grassley  will  coma  up  tomorrow 
after  the  disposition  of  the  committee 
amendment,  whatever  that  entails- 
one  or  more  votes. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  aU  Senators. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  raise  my  point  of  order.  I 
want  to  clear  the  deck  of  that  item. 

I  do  reserve  my  position  to  offer  an 
amendment,  perhaps  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader 
does  not  have  any  further  statement 
or  business  that  he  wishes  to  transact, 
the  Senate  will  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  KARNES.  I  have  no  further 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:15  A.M- 
TOMORROW 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:10  p.ra.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  28.  1987,  at 
9:15  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IF6rfii€«day,  May  27, 1987 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  26, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987: 
Department  of  State 

Willard  Ames  DePree,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Hepublic  of  Bangladesh. 

Leonard  Grant  Shurtleff,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  the  Congo. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God.  as  we  have  been  reminded 
during  these  recent  days  of  suffering 
and  death  through  the  remembrance 
of  Memorial  Day  and  the  loss  of  loved 
ones  at  sea  and  in  other  tragedies,  we 
recall  in  this  moment  of  prayer  Your 
abiding  love  for  us  and  for  all  Your 
people.  At  every  time  of  sadness,  we 
gain  strength  from  Your  promises  of 
the  triumph  of  life  over  death. 

May  Your  spirit  of  comfort  and 
grace  be  with  the  families  of  those 
that  mourn,  and  may  Your  benedic- 
tion never  depart  from  them.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SE]NATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  cleric,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  345.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a  competi- 
tive examination  process  be  used  for  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals of  Federal  Government  agencies;  and 
to  provide  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  certain  administrative  pur- 
poses; 

S.  496.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  privacy,  integ- 
rity, and  verification  of  data  disclosed  for 
computer  matching,  to  establish  Data  Integ- 
rity Boards  within  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

SaJ.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6, 
1987.  as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  appoints,  from  the  private 
sector.  E.K.  Fretwell  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Sterling  Provost  of  Utah.  Dr.  Carol 
Guardo  of  Rhode  Island.  Salvatore 
Rotella  of  Illinois,  and  Francis  J. 
Kerins  of  Montana,  to  the  Joint  Study 
Commission  on  Postsecondary  Institu- 


tional and  Programmatic  Recognition 
Process. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
piu^uant  to  section  1928(a)-1928(e).  of 
title  22  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  Mr.  McClusx 
and  Mr.  Specter  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  Spring  Meeting  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Quebec,  Canada,  May  22- 
25,  1987. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Omce  or  the  Clerk, 
Washington,  DC,  May  22,  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Clerk  received  at  10:15  a.m.  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1987.  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  passed  without  amendment  H.J.  Res. 
290. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DOIfMALD  K.  AHSERSOM, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  on  Friday,  May  22, 
1987: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  25,  1987,  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark." 


SARAGOSA  WILL  REBUILD 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  liis  remarks.)- 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  and  the  American 
people  shared  the  grief  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  tornado  that  struck  Sara- 
gosa,  TX,  last  Friday  night,  killing  29 
people  and  injuring  over  100. 

Now  the  task  of  rebuilding  must 
begin. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Virtually 
the  entire  town  was  devastated  by  the 


tornado  that  struck  without  warning, 
just  as  a  preschool  graduation  was 
taking  place.  The  short-term  needs  of 
the  people  are  overwhelming.  Tempo- 
rary housing,  crisis  counseling,  and 
other  forms  of  immediate  assistance 
are  necessary.  Given  the  poverty  of 
the  area,  long-term  assistance  will  be 
necessary  as  well. 

But  the  people  of  west  Texas  are  not 
quitters.  They  are  not  going  to  give  up 
on  the  dream  of  rebuilding  their  com- 
munity. It  is  their  town,  a  real  town, 
not  a  hamlet  or  a  migrant  worker's 
camp  as  the  news  media  mistakenly  re- 
ported. 

After  some  initial  delays.  Federal  as- 
sistance is  beginning  to  flow.  The 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  El  Paso  have  made  invalu- 
able contributions.  The  Federal  Emer- 
gency Itfanagement  Agency  is  setting 
up  an  office  in  Saragosa  to  process 
Federal  assistance,  and  the  joint  Fed- 
eral-State emergency  plan  is  being  im- 
plemented. 

No,  it  won't  be  an  easy  task.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  Sara- 
gosa will  succeed  in  rebuilding  their 
shattered  lives  and  carrying  on  into 
the  future. 


LET  THE  PRESIDENT  RUN  OUR 
FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  carried  a  pic- 
ture and  story  of  our  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAiOLTOif],  a 
member  of  the  Iran-Contra  hearing 
panel,  riding  in  a  parade  back  in  his 
hometown  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hakiltor  was  quoted  as  sashing 
that  "virtually  no  one  had  asked  him 
his  views  about  the  congressional  Iran- 
Contra  investigations."  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  certainly  one  of  the  messages 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  likely  to  take 
back  to  Washington  is  that  his  con- 
stituents are  rather  bored  with  the 
stream  of  disclosures  about  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy  machina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  got  that 
message  from  my  constituents  back 
home,  I  got  the  message  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  ought  to  get  off  the  back  of 
the  President  of  this  country  and  let 
him  run  the  foreign  policy  which  he  is 
authorized  and  required  to  do  under 
the  Constitution  of  this  country. 


D  This  symbol  represcna  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appeadtd,  ntber  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  tlie  House  oa  die  floor. 
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Ui.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  political 
chmnde— that  b.  the  Iran/Contra, 
heariiic»— its  creat  to  know  "red 
blooded  Americans"  by  the  millimis 
still  admire,  respect,  and  love  our 
President.  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  hope  you  all  watched  the  "Bob 
Hope  Special"  on  his  84th  birthday 
the  other  night  because  there  was 
Pieaident  Reagan  out  there  addressing 
4.000  UA  Air  Force  service  men  and 
WMuen  at  Polk  Air  Force  Base  and.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  it  was  great  to 
see  those  young  patriotic  men  and 
women  stand  up  and  give  our  Presi- 
dent standing  ovations  time  after  time. 

They  are  frontline  Americans  that 
are  out  tha«  doing  their  duty  for 
their  country.  They  know  the  value  of 
a  strong  national  defense  they  appre- 
ciate a  President  like  Ronald  Reagan 
who  stands  for  them  and  with  them  in 
defense  of  this  great  Nation. 


lars  by  placing  consumption  taxes  on 
ova  products.  We  have  no  border  tax 
and  thus  allow  our  competitors  to  sub- 
sidize their  economies  with  taxes  on 
our  products. 

A  well-designed  tax  on  consumption 
would  increase  our  national  savings 
rate,  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  and  im- 
prove our  standing  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. Such  a  tax  could  be  made  pro- 
gressive, could  be  imposed  without 
imdue  paperwork,  and  could  effective- 
ly be  limited  from  easy  rate  increases. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  am  now  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  we  must  closely 
examine  proposals  to  impose  a  broad- 
based  consumption  tax  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  likely  imposition  of  new 
border  taxes  by  our  two  largest  trad- 
ing partners— Japan  and  Canada. 


JAMES    KING'S    DEDICATION    IN 

HONORINO   AMERICA'S   FIGHT- 

ING  FORCES 

(Mr.  CAMPBE3Jj  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
resume  our  duties  today,  we  bring 
back  the  memories  of  Memorial  Day 
celebrations  from  across  the  land.  I 
puticipated  in  a  3-day  celebration  in 
Lame  Deer.  JiffT,  the  homeland  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  regularly  celebrate 
the  memory  of  our  fallen  service 
people,  but  rarely  consider  the  unsimg 
individuals  who  provide  the  leadership 
at  those  memorials.  In  Lame  Deer,  the 
person  who  for  over  four  decades  has 
provided  that  leadership  is  Mr.  James 
King,  Jr.  Mr.  King  received  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  the  318th  Fighter 
Group  of  the  7th  Air  Force  in  1945. 
Since  that  time.  James  King  has  led 
American  Legion  Post  77.  This  post, 
made  up  entirely  of  American  Indian 
veterans  from  WWII,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  war,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  active  and  patri- 
otic posts  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

As  a  member  of  this  unit,  I  am  proud 
to  Imow  these  veterans  and  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  James  King  for 
his  continued  dedication  in  honoring 
America's  fighting  forces. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  BROAD- 
BASED  CONSUMPTION  TAX 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Bir.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  staggers  under  massive  trade 
and  budget  deficits,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  contemplate  the  advantages 
of  imposing  a  broad-based  tax  on  con- 
sumption, kicluding  imported  goods. 
Foreign  nations  raise  billions  of  dol- 


D  1210 
FUTURE  OF  PTL  AND  BAKKERS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Reverend  Falwell  preempted 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings.  He  said  he 
did  not  steal  PTL.  In  fact,  he  said  he 
was  concerned  about  the  future  of  Jim 
and  Tammy  Bakker;  and  he  asked 
them  what  he  could  do  for  them.  They 
sent  him  a  list. 

They  wanted  paid  hospitalization  for 
life.  They  wanted  $400,000  in  lifetime 
salaries.  They  want  the  house  by  the 
lake  and  all  the  furniture  in  it.  They 
want  two  cars.  They  want  the  rights  to 
all  the  books  and  the  records. 

They  further  want  a  maid,  and  they 
want  a  secretary,  and  they  want  PTL, 
that  is  busted,  to  provide  for  their 
legal  fees  in  dealing  with  the  IRS. 

What  a  soap  opera  this  is— drugs, 
politics,  now  corporate  raiders. 

Recently  a  TV  preacher  went  on  the 
air  and  said  that  God  appeared  to  him 
in  his  sleep  and  asked  him  to  nm  for 
President. 

I  now  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  God  appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep 
and  asked  me  not  to  vote  for  that 
preacher. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

REGISTRATION    AND    DEFENSE 

OF  KUWAITI  OIL  TANKERS 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  executive  branch  recently  publi- 
cized a  proposal  to  register  Kuwaiti  oil 
tanker  ships  under  U.S.-flag  registry 
and  to  provide  United  States  naval 
protection  for  them  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  proposal  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  United 
States  allies  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  whose  economies  depend  upon 


Middle  Eastern  oU  for  their  energy 
needs. 

Protecting  energy  supplies  vital  to 
American  allies  is  clearly  an  important 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objective.  However, 
the  means  chosen  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective potentially  involves  commit- 
ment of  UJ5.  naval  forces  to  hostilities. 
Accordingly,  the  executive  branch 
should  only  undertake  the  proposal  to 
reregister  Kuwaiti  tankers  under  the 
United  States  flag  after  full  consulta- 
tion with  leaders  in  Congress  and 
achievement  of  a  clear  national  con- 
sensus in  support  of  the  proposal.  This 
has  not  been  done  yet. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  covert  Iran 
arms  sales  is  that  the  absence  of  prior 
congressional  consultation  may  spell 
disaster  for  a  high-risk  foreign  policy 
action.  The  decision  to  expand  the 
United  States  naval  role  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  entails  serious  risk  of  United 
States  combat  involvement,  given  the 
air  and  naval  combat  between  Iraq  and 
Iran  in  and  over  the  gulf.  The  execu- 
tive branch  needs  to  make  the  case  for 
its  proposal  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  issues  on  which  the  Con- 
gress might  seek  more  information  is 
the  role  of  America's  European  and 
Japanese  allies  in  ensuring  their  con- 
tinued access  to  Middle  East  oil.  Since 
continuation  of  that  access  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  proposal  to  bring 
Kuwaiti  tankers  under  United  States 
naval  protection,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  our  European  and  Japanese 
allies  to  play  a  significsuit  role  in  pro- 
viding such  protection. 

I  would  lu^e  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  consult  closely 
with  the  Speaker,  the  minority  leader, 
and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent should  then  make  a  televised  na- 
tional address  explaining  why  freedom 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  sealanes  and  main- 
tenance of  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  our  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  allies  are  vital  to 
United  States  interests. 

The  proposal  to  register  Kuwaiti 
tankers  imder  the  United  States  flag 
and  to  guarantee  them  United  States 
naval  protection  may  lead  to  United 
States  involvement  in  combat.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress 
should  understand  the  importance  of 
the  interests  to  be  safeguarded  and 
the  accompanying  risics.  We  succeed 
best  in  foreign  policy  when  we  all 
stand  together. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  RASCO 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  month  my  administrative 
assistant  Bill  Rasco  will  retire  after  25 
years  of  congressional  service  to  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

An  outstanding  individual's  value  to 
a  congressional  office  is  difficult  to 
put  into  words  for  fear  of  leaving 
something  out,  especially  when  the  in- 
dividual is  Bill  Rasco.  When  you  com- 
bine Bill's  intellect,  creativity,  and 
sense  of  purpose  witli  his  long  institu- 
tional memory,  you  begin  to  see  why 
certain  people  are  called  invaluable 
staff  members.  Speaker  O'Neill 
summed  it  up  well  when  he  said: 
"There  are  very  few  things  that 
happen  around  here  that  haven't  hap- 
pened at  least  once  before."  Having 
Bill  Rasco  to  depend  on  means  you  are 
prepared  for  whatever  happens. 

Bill  and  SaUy  Rasco  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1965  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Congressman  Bob  Jones,  my 
predecessor  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Alabama.  Before  joining  Mr.  Jones' 
staff,  he  worked  as  an  editor  for  the 
Mobile  Press-Register  and  the  Ala- 
bama Journal  in  Montgomery.  A 
native  of  C^illman,  AL,  his  roots  have 
always  remained  firmly  planted  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Diu-ing  the  13  years  Bill  worked  as  a 
legislative  and  press  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Jones,  he  built  a  reputation 
as  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  of 
north  Alabama.  He  worked  closely 
with  the  Public  Worlts  Committee  and 
served  as  a  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee where  he  became  an  expert  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  System,  and 
other  programs  which  have  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  development  of  our 
State  and  Nation. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  he  has  t>een 
a  witness  to  and  a  part  of  the  tremen- 
dous changes  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  have  undergone.  He  has 
seen  the  Fifth  District  of  Alabama 
grow  and  change  and  has  served  to 
assure  that  this  office  adapted  well  to 
those  changes. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
in  1976,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  Bill 
Rasco  there  to  provide  his  patient 
guidance  and  coiusel  while  I  learned 
the  ways  of  Congress.  He  has  been  a 
good  teacher,  good  friend,  and  trusted 
advisor  for  the  past  12  years.  If  there 
is  one  individual  who  can  be  rightly 
credited  with  the  service  this  office 
has  rendered  over  the  past  20  years,  it 
is  Bill  Rasco. 

Humor,  hard  work  and  dedication, 
compassion,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
public  service:  Bill  Rasco  incorporated 
all  these  characteristics  in  his  woric 
Most  importantly,  he  instUled  in  aU  of 
us  who  have  worked  with  him  over  the 
years  a  sincere  and  imwavering  belief 
in  the  workings  of  our  democratic 
sjrstem  and  in  the  continual  need  for 


vigilance  to  ensure  the  process  works 
for  all  people. 

I  know  that  Bill  and  Sally  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  slower  pace  and  a 
little  more  time  to  enjoy  life.  But  per- 
haps for  BUI  and  those  few  like  him. 
we  should  create  a  new  word  to  re- 
place "retirement."  l>ecause  I  tmow 
that  his  plans  call  for  everjrthing  but 
that. 

I  want  to  wish  Bill  and  Sally  the 
very  best,  and  even  though  he  may  not 
be  in  the  office  every  day.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  productive  relation- 
ship in  the  future. 


EXTEND  FILING  DEADLINE  FOR 
NEW  W-4  FORM 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  22,  I  wrote  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  asked  him  to  delay 
for  at  least  30  days  the  "good  faith" 
filing  deadline  for  the  new  W-4  with- 
holding allowance  form. 

In  my  letter,  I  said  "thousands"  of 
taxpayers  still  haven't  filed.  That's  an 
understatement.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  alone,  it's  been  reported 
that  2  million  taxpayers  still  haven't 
filed  the  form. 

The  point  is  that  after  much  earlier 
confusion  over  the  new  form  W-4  and 
the  even  newer  form  W-4A,  millions  of 
taxpayers  are  now  being  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  fast-approaching  June 
1  deadline.  Failure  to  meet  this  dead- 
line could  result  in  tax  penalties. 

Our  constituents  will  have  many  ad- 
justments to  make  under  the  new  tax 
reform  laws.  And  they  shouldn't  face 
penalties  for  failure  to  meet  a  deadline 
which,  until  the  past  week,  received 
little  publicity. 

Give  your  constituents— and  mine— a 
chance  to  comply.  Contact  Secretary 
Baker  today  and  ask  for  at  least  a  30- 
day  extension  of  the  form  W-4  filing 
deadline. 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY 

(Mr.  CHoARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11  of  this  year  the  final  seg- 
ment of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  will 
be  dedicated.  This  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  470  miles  of  the 
parkway  52  years  after  its  beginning  in 
1932. 

The  final  link  of  the  parkway  wiU  be 
completed  by  a  dramatic  1,243-foot 
curved  bridge,  the  Linn  Cove  Viaduct, 
on  the  side  of  Grandfather  Mountain. 
This  imique  viaduct  has  been  con- 
structed so  that  it  will  not  disturb  the 
ecosystem  of  the  mountain  below. 


The  Blue  Ridge  Pai^way,  connect- 
ing Virginia's  Shenandoah  National 
Park  with  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  in  North  Carcdina 
and  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  great  rec- 
reational assets  of  Eastern  America.  It 
stajrs  close  to  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  for  much  of  its  470- 
mile  distance  until  it  brings  visitors 
alongside  Mount  Mitchell— the  high- 
est mountain  in  Eastern  America— and 
then  goes  west  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  at  Cherokee  in  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation.  " 

The  parkway  is  within  a  day's  drive 
of  some  20  States  and  more  than  half 
of  America's  population.  It  has  numer- 
ous points  of  access  and  exit.  Last  year 
more  than  21  million  visitors,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  foreign  tourists,  trav- 
eled all  or  parts  of  this  scenic  high- 
way. 

I  invite  all  Americans  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  majesty  which  can  be  seen 
from  this  wonderful  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way, whose  completion  we  celebrate 
proudly  this  year. 


RURAL  COMMUNITIES  COULD 
BENEFIT  BY  MORE  LIBERAL 
LOAN  BUY-BACK  PROVISIONS 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  H.R.  2059  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  rural  communities  across  our 
Nation  to  save  substantial  sums  of 
money  by  requiring  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  offer  to  these 
communities  the  opportiuiity  to  buy 
back  loans  they  have  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  for  various 
community  improvement  purposes 
before  offering  those  loans  for  sale  to 
financial  institutions. 

A  few  days  after  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  we  thought  that  perhaps  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved  because  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  an- 
nounced that  indeed  it  had  changed 
its  policy  and  they  would  offer  these 
losms  back  to  the  rural  communities 
first.  But  as  time  has  progressed,  we 
fear  that  in  fact  the  conditions  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
set  upon  the  sale  of  these  loans  back 
to  the  communities  will  frustrate  that 
offer  and  in  fact  the  communities  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  offer  the  loans 
back  at  discoimt  rates  which  are  too 
high  and  do  not  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  those  loans.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  also  is 
requiring  that  the  refinancing  of  these 
loans  come  from  cash  reserves  or  from 
taxable  borrowing  sources,  which  will 
also  prevent  many  communities  from 
considering  this  alternative. 


UM 
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Mr.  Spt»ker,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Fumen  Home  Admlnlitntion  will 
Kvetae  its  t>«*"fc<"g  along  these  lines 
and  eome  forward  with  plans  that  will 
truly  make  it  possible  for  the  10.000 
rural  communities  across  our  Nation 
that  could  possibly  benefit  from  the 
sale  of  these  loans  to  take  advantage 
of  that  (HDporUmity. 
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TRACKINO  THE  EVENTS  OP  THE 
CONSnTUnONAL  CONVEN- 

TION aOO  YEARS  AGO 
(Mr.    PACKARD    asked    and    was 
given  permlssipn  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuteJ. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  200 
years  ago  this  past  Monday,  an  event 
of  historic  proportion  began  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  event  was  destined  to 
change  Immeasurably  the  history  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  world.  On  May 
25,  1787,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  was  caUed  by  Congress  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
formally  convened  with  delegates  from 
seven  States  in  attendance. 

On  that  day  Robert  Morris,  a  dele- 
gate from  Pennsylvania,  proposed  that 
Gen.  George  Washington  be  chosen 
President  of  the  ConvenUon.  TWs  was 
seconded  by  John  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina  and  General  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  to  that  position. 
Other  business  of  the  day  consisted  of 
the  electing  of  "the  committee  of 
three"  to  draw  up  the  rules  for  con- 
ducting of  the  Convention's  business. 
This  committee  consisted  of  George 
Wythe  of  Virginia,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton of  New  York,  and  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  my  intention  each  day  we  are  in 
session,  to  enter  into  the  Congression- 
al Rbcord  the  important  events  that 
occurred  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  With  the  help  of 
Susan  Carleson  and  others  at  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  I  will  seek  to 
idoitify  events,  debates  and  historic 
moments  that  still  have  significance 
and  which  can  give  us  insight  as  we 
debate  the  issues  of  this  historic  100th 
Congress.  I  recommend  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  that  they  study  the  events 
of  that  historic  summer  to  gain  the  in- 
sight and  wisdom  that  is  as  much 
needed  today  as  it  was  in  1787. 


12th  time  the  act  has  been  reauthor- 
ized. I  am  proud  to  have  participated 
in  10  of  them.  I  believe  HH.  1451  is 
one  of  the  finer  reauthorlaation  bUls 
we  have  developed. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  consider 
this  bill  as  we  end  our  national  cele- 
bration of  Older  Americans  Month. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  at 
least  10  million  of  our  elderly  will  con- 
tinue to  have  their  quality  of  life  im- 
proved by  the  services  provided  daily 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  was  pleased  to  author  more  than 
eight  different  amendments  to  this 
legislation  at  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  levels.  Overall  the  bill 
would  reauthorize  the  act  for  4  years, 
provide  modest  but  meaningftd  in- 
creases in  fimding  and  create  a  new 
program  to  meet  the  need  for  in-home 
services  for  our  frail  elderly. 

One  of  my  amendments  would 
expand  the  funding  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Long-Term  Care  Ombuds- 
man Program  under  the  act.  Most  crit- 
ical to  this  amendment  are  its  provi- 
sions giving  ombudsmen  greater  access 
to  nursing  home  residents. 

One  of  these  amendments  I  was 
proud  to  sponsor  would  provide  specif- 
ic coverage  for  Alzheimer  disease  vic- 
tims and  their  families  under  the  new 
part  D  of  title  III.  This  builds  on  the 
commitment  that  began  with  language 
I  developed  in  the  1984  bill  to  provide 
these  vital  community  services  for  this 
growing  problem. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  have  an  amend- 
ment passed  which  expands  and  clari- 
fies the  all-important  advocacy  respon- 
sibilities for  all  those  in  the  aging  net- 
work funded  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  This  includes  language  that  says 
that  no  other  directive  shall  be 
deemed  to  supersede  these  responsibil- 
ities. 

H.R.  1451  is  more  than  a  reauthor- 
ization bill.  It  is  a  reaffirmation  by 
Congress  that  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  seniors  in  their  commimi- 
ty  is  a  key  public  policy  goal.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  for  the  past  22 
years  has  played  a  key  role  in  advanc- 
ing this  policy  and  with  passage  of 
H.R.  1451  it  will  continue  for  4  more 
years. 


around  the  whale  is  turned  red  as  the 
animal's  llf  eblood  drains  away. 

It  is  then  towed  to  a  processing  ship 
where  workers  with  axes  and  long 
knives  strip  flesh,  which  is  still  warm, 
from  the  whale's  bones.  In  less  than 
an  hour  it  is  possible  to  convert  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  animals  on 
Earth  into  steaks. 

That  is  the  reality  of  whaling.  Japan 
continues  this  process  and  justifies  it 
by  putting  out  the  fiction  that  their 
harpooners  have  been  magically  trans- 
formed into  scientists.  Shame  on  you, 
Japan.  Shame  on  you,  Japan. 


REAUTHORIZAnON  OP  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
pormission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIA<3GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  begin  consideration  of 
HJl.  1451.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  elderly  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  MIL  This  represents  the 


D  1225 
SHAME  ON  YOU.  JAPAN! 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
know  how  the  Japanese  kill  whales? 
The  harpoon  rips  a  hole  in  the  giant 
creature  and  simultaneously  the  ex- 
plosives in  its  tip  go  off.  If  the  whale  is 
lucky,  the  explosion  destroys  vital 
organs  and  death  is  instantaneous.  If 
the  aim  of  the  harpooner  is  not  accu- 
rate, the  death  is  an  agonizing  strug- 
gle against  the  inevitable  while  the  sea 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACTT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1987 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  proud 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  1451,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  important 
piece  of  legislation  would  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  4  additional 
years. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  1965.  Congress  cre- 
ated an  innovative  Federal  program 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  social 
service  needs  of  older  people  in  the 
United  States.  Today.  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs  provide  many  older 
individuals  with  a  vital  lifeline  that 
enables  them  to  live  independently  in 
their  commimities. 

Through  transportation  services, 
homemaker  services,  congregate  or 
home-delivered  meals,  participating  in 
senior  center  activities,  or  finding  em- 
ployment through  the  Community 
Service  Employment  Program,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  provides  our 
senior  citizens  with  the  opportunities 
to  continue  to  be  active  and  productive 
participants  in  their  communities. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  1451 
contains  an  important  new  initiative 
that  would  provide  certain  in-home 
services  to  the  frail  elderly  who  may 
not  have  extensive  health  care  needs, 
but  who  require  assistance  with  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  to  remain  independ- 
ent. As  the  ntunber  of  people  beyond 
the  age  of  75  increases  so  does  the 
number  who  are  at  risk  of  entering  an 
institution.  This  new  initiative  would 
provide  essential  services  for  the  frail 
elderly  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
maintain  an  independent  lifestyle 
longer  than  otherwise  might  be  possi- 
ble. 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that 
this  legislation  would  exclude  wages 
earned  by  seniors  from  title  V  part- 
time  community  service  jobs  from  con- 
sideration for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  or  monthly  rents  for 
federally  assisted  senior  citizen  ho\u- 
ing.  This  is  particularly  important  to 


my  own  district.  Last  year.  15  of  the  69 
participants  in  the  Older  Americans 
Commimity  Service  Program  in  Cham- 
paign. Hi.  which  I  represent,  had  their 
rent  payments  nearly  tripled  by  HUD 
because  of  the  part-time  minimum 
wage  "income"  they  earned  through 
the  community  services  program  had 
been  considered  in  determining 
monthly  rents.  H.R.  1451  will  ensure 
that  this  significant  barrier  to  partici- 
pation in  title  V  community  services 
programs  is  effectively  removed. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  and  the 
programs  it  authorizes  are  among  the 
most  successful  of  any  Federal  pro- 
grams currently  operating.  H.R.  1451 
would  fund  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  through  1991  at  higher 
levels  which  recognize  the  growing 
demand  for  services  these  programs 
are  facing.  It  also  authorizes  several 
important  new  initiatives,  including  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1991. 1  am  proud  to  support  H.R.  1451, 
which  will  assist  our  senior  citizens 
with  their  efforts  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent lifestyles,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  offer  their  support  as  well. 


tions  of  road  projects.  The  transporta- 
tion bill  is  a  vital  part  of  that  linkage 
to  western  Maryland. 


A  PROUD  BiEMORIAL  DAY  IN 
MARYLAND 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  all  of  us  have  been  off  on  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  and  many  of  us 
spent  Monday  talking  with  our  veter- 
ans' groups,  meeting  and  greeting  a  lot 
of  veterans'  organizations. 

In  Maryland  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  joining  with  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  is  the  Acting  Governor, 
or  comptroller  and  a  large  number  of 
veterans'  organizations  in  renaming  a 
section  of  Maryland  Route  81  as  the 
Maryland  Veterans'  Memorial  High- 
way. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
this  time  not  only  to  reflect  on  our 
veterans,  but  also  to  name  this  section 
of  the  interstate,  speaks  well  for  the 
Maryland  delegation. 

Let  me  say  also  that  we  have  just  re- 
cently passed  the  transportation  bill. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  already  the 
fruits  of  that  legislation. 

Following  the  dedication  of  the  vet- 
erans' highway,  we  moved  west  and 
went  up  to  Alleghany  County  and 
began  the  final  18-mile  link  of  the  Na- 
tional Freeway.  This  is  an  issue  that 
has  been  festering,  that  we  have  been 
working  on  since  1965,  and  finally  with 
the  help  of  our  secretary  of  transpor- 
tation in  Maryland,  that  vital  link  is 
going  to  be  completed  and  the  Nation- 
al Freeway  will  take  the  traffic  from 
the  port  of  Baltimore  out  to  the  Bflid- 
west. 

So  by  and  large,  it  was  a  very  big  day 
in  western  Maryland,  with  five  dedica- 


COMMENDING  WESTERN  SAMOA 
ON  ITS  25TH  YEAR  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  a  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  commend  the  people  of 
the  government  of  Western  Samoa  on 
the  celebration  of  their  25th  year  of 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Western  Samoa  will 
achieve  an  historic  landmark  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  this  coming 
Monday.  Twenty-five  years  ago  on 
that  day,  Western  Samoa  became  the 
first  nation  in  the  region  to  gain  its  in- 
dependence. Following  years  of  coloni- 
al rule  by  various  powers  it  forged  out 
on  its  own,  and  while  the  road  since 
then  has  not  always  been  smooth,  ar- 
rival at  the  first  quarter  century  is 
indeed  a  triumphant  accomplishment. 

Also  noteworthy  is  Western  Samoa's 
firm  commitment  to  democratic  princi- 
ples. For  the  dozens  of  small  nations 
throughout  the  Pacific,  it  has  served 
as  a  sterling  example  of  how  to  build 
for  the  future.  That  love  of  freedom 
will  be  cause  for  celebration  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  American  Samoa.  I  know 
how  important  this  25th  anniversary 
is  to  my  neighbors.  I  offer  this  resolu- 
tion to  emphasize  the  ties  between  the 
people  of  both  Samoas  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SELECT  EDUCATION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR  TO  SIT  ON 
THURSDAY.  MAY  28.  1987. 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  to  mark  up 
H.R.  1900  on  Thursday.  May  28,  1987. 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee     aa     Veterans'     Affairs; 


which  was  read  and.  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

CoiacmB  OR  VRnum'  Aftaiks, 

Waihington,  DC.  Mat  IS.  JM7. 
Hon.  Jm  Whicht, 

The    Sjteaker.    Hovae    of   Repreaentativea, 
Wtuhington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ms.  Spsakxk:  On  April  2S.  1987.  I 
forwarded  to  you  the  major  ocmstruction 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Vetenuw' 
Affairs  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  This  rMoluUon 
is  required  by  Section  5004.  "HUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
cently requested  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  a  lease  proq>ectus  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  independent  outpatient 
clinic  in  Loe  Angles.  California,  as  the  cur- 
rent outpatient  clinic  lease  expires  on  Jiily 
31,  1987.  The  Administration  also  requested 
that  we  add  it  to  our  previously  adopted 
construction  resolution. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  and  pur- 
suant to  Section  5004.  Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  I  transmitted  the  lease  pro- 
spectus and  cost  estimate  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  May  4,  1087.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  Members  have  ap- 
proved the  addition  of  the  lease  prospectus 
to  the  April  23rd  resolution  transmitted  to 
you.  There  is,  therefore,  attached  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  lease 
prospectus. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.V.  (Somrr)  MoKTooimtT. 

Chairman. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair 
annoimces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rolloall  votes,  if  postponed,  wHI 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
niles. 


RELEASING  REVERSIONARY  IN- 
TEREST IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
PUTNAM  COUNTY,  PL 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1205)  to  dh-ect  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  a  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  land  located  in  Putnam 
County,  PL,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1205 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repre$entative$   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congrt**  ouetrMed, 
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SECTION  I.  BBLBA8B  OP  REVKRSIONAKY  INTEK- 

Ksrr. 

(a)  RBLuaB.— Tbe  SeereUry  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  Uke  such  actiona  u  are  necessary 
to  rdeaae  the  restriction  described  In  sub- 
aeetlon  (b>  if.  in  consideration  of  such  re- 
lease, the  State  of  Florida  agrees  to  transfer 
to  the  United  States  a  vested  future  inter- 
est. f«»«n*r  to  such  restriction,  in  the  land 
identified  as  "Lands  Subject  to  Future 
Vested  Interest"  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  Rmiwctioh.— The  restriction  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  reversionary  interest 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  land  identified 
as  "Lantta  Dtvested  of  Reversionary  and 
Mineral  InteresU"  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
subaecUon  (c)  that— 

(1)  requires  that  such  land  be  used  for 
p«iblic  purposes:  and 

(1)  is  contained  in  a  deed— 

<A)  granting  such  land  from  the  United 
States  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Florida. 

(B)  dated  October  19. 1954.  and 

(C)  recorded  at  page  337  of  book  224  of 
the  record  of  deeds  for  Putnam  County, 
lortda.  ,^ 

(c)  Maf  AifD  Legal  Dsschiptioh.— The 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  that  are  subject 
to  this  Act  are  those  lands  identified  as 
"Lands  Subject  to  Future  Vested  Interest" 
and  "Lanik  Divested  of  Reversionary  and 
Mineral  Interests"  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  enUtled  "WUcox  Exchange.  Putnam 
County.  Florida",  dated  February  27,  1987. 
numbered  page  1  of  3.  and  filed,  together 
with  a  legal  description  of  such  lands,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  map  and  legal  description  shaU  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

SEC  r  SALE  OF  MINERAL  RIGHTS. 

(a)  In  Obhdiau— Subject  to  any  valid  ex- 
isting rights  of  third  parties,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shaU  convey  to  the  State  of 
Florida  all  of  the  undivided  mineral  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  land  identi- 
fied as  "Lands  Divested  of  Reversionary  and 
Mineral  Intereste"  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
section  1(c)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  compliance  by  the  State  of  Flori- 
da with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(2). 

(b)  Tkrms  or  CoiTVEYAWca.— (1)  Within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine— 

(A)  the  mineral  character  of  the  land 
identified  as  "Lands  Divested  of  Reversion- 
ary and  Mineral  Interests"  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1(c):  and 

(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral 
interests  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  State  of  Florida  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States— 

(A)  any  administrative  costs  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  conveying  such  mineral 
inteiests  to  the  State  of  Florida,  including 
the  costs  of  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1):  and 

(BXi)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  miner- 
al interests,  or 

(11)  $1.  in  the  case  of  mineral  interests  in 
any  land  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  have  no  value  and  to  be  under  no 
active  mlrieral  development  or  leasing. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]  will  be  recogniaed  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  dk  la  GarzaI. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  support 
of  H.R.  1205,  a  bill  to  release  a  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  land  located  In  Putnam 
Coimty,  PL,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  1205  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Bill  Chappell  on  February 
24,  1987.  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
ests, Family  Farms,  and  Energy  and 
reported,  with  technical  amendments, 
to  the  full  committee.  Subsequently 
the  Agriculture  Committee  considered 
H.R.  1205.  as  amended,  and  ordered  it 
reported  on  April  1,  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  passage  of  the  measure. 

H.R.  1205.  as  amended,  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release 
a  reversionary  interest  of  the  United 
State  in  1.1  acres  of  land  in  Putnam 
County,  FL,  that  is  currently  owned 
by  the  State  of  Florida.  This  rever- 
sionary interest,  which  stipulates  that 
the  land  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  if  it  is  no  longer  used  for  public 
purposes,  is  contained  in  the  deed 
which  granted  the  land  to  the  State  of 
Florida  in  accordance  with  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

H.R.  1205  would  also  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the 
mineral  rights  of  the  property  to  the 
State  of  Florida  for  their  fair  market 
value  or  $1,  if  the  mineral  rights  have 
no  value.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the 
Forest  Service  has  made  a  preliminary 
determination  that  the  value  of  miner- 
als on  this  tract  is  minimal. 

The  State  of  Florida  seeks  release  of 
this  reversionary  interest,  as  well  pur- 
chase of  any  mineral  rights  associated 
with  the  property,  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  exchange  of  the  tract  for  an- 
other parcel  of  equal  value  that  is  cur- 
rently in  private  ownership.  The  re- 
lease is  necessary  to  permit  the  land  to 
be  transferred  to  private  ownership 
with  clear  title.  The  exchange  will 
benefit  both  the  private  landowner 
who  seeks  to  acquire  the  land  for 
access  to  other  lands  in  his  ownership 
and  the  State  of  Florida,  which  will 
acquire  a  tract  of  land  that  is  adjacent 
to  a  larger  parcel  currently  adminis- 
tered by  the  University  of  Florida. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  H.R.  1205  would  require 
the  State  of  Florida  to  agree  to  place  a 
similar  reversionary  restriction  on  the 
parcel  of  land  that  it  will  acquire  in 
this  land  exchange.  According  to  the 
USDA  Forest  Service,  this  represents  a 
reasonable  and  efficient  approach  to 
conveying  Bankhead-Jones  lands  to  a 


third  party.  Accordingly,  the  adminis- 
trator has  indicated  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  H.R.  1205. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  H.R.  1205  will  result  In  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  if  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  any  controversy  regarding 
H.R.  1205  and  I  recommend  its  imme- 
diate passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  which  I  have  spon- 
sored to  transfer  a  Federal  reversion- 
ary interest  from  one  piece  of  land  in 
Putnaun  County.  FL.  to  another.  This 
transfer  would  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  University  of 
Florida  and  Dr.  C.  Paul  Wilcox,  a  resi- 
dent of  Florida's  Fourth  District.  The 
exchange  would  serve  to  benefit  the 
university  whUe  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  land  in  question  to  be  acquired 
from  Dr.  Wilcox  is  adjacent  to  400 
acres  of  grazing  lands  presently  held 
by  the  xmiversity.  The  additional  land 
would  serve  to  enhance  the  school's 
holdings  in  the  area,  improving  the 
university's  research  resources  with- 
out cost  to  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  land  to  be  acquired  by  Dr. 
Wilcox,  a  road  will  be  constructed  to 
access  the  prized  Mount  Royal  Indian 
Moimd,  a  most  generous  gift  to  the 
State  from  Dr.  Wilcox.  This  historic 
property  includes  ancient  artifacts  of 
generations  of  Indians  who  settled  in 
Florida  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  Chairman  Volk- 
mer  and  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and 
Energy  as  well  as  to  the  full  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  their  expedient  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  bill,  being  noncontroversial 
and  beneficial  to  all  affected  parties,  is 
worthy  of  support,  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1205,  legislation  releasing  a  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  United  States 
in  1.1  acres  of  land  in  Putnam  County, 
FL,  and  conveying  mineral  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  that  land  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

The  land  was  deeded  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Florida  in  1954 
imder  authority  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937.  This 
statute  provides  that  Federal  lands 
could  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  granted 


to  public  authorities  for  public  pur- 
poses only.  If  used  for  any  other  pur- 
poses, ownership  of  the  land  reverts 
back  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Through  H.R.  1205,  the  State  of 
Florida  seeks  release  of  this  reversion- 
ary interest,  as  well  as  purchase  of  any 
mineral  rights  associated  with  the 
property,  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  the  tract  for  another  parcel  of 
equal  value  currently  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  release  is  necessary  in  order 
to  permit  the  land  to  be  transferred 
with  clear  title  to  a  private  party. 

The  exchange  wiU  benefit  both  the 
private  landowner— who  wants  to  ac- 
quire the  1.1  acres  for  access  to  other 
land  in  his  ownership— and  the  State 
of  Florida— which  will  acquire  in  the 
trade  a  tract  adjacent  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  for  future  use  by  that  in- 
stitution. 

In  addition,  H.R.  1205  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
future  mineral  interests  in  this  parcel 
to  the  State  of  Florida.  In  return, 
Florida  will  pay  a  fair  market  value, 
plus  any  administrative  costs,  for  the 
mineral  interests,  or  $1  if  the  mineral 
rights  have  no  value  and  are  under  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  not  result  in  sig- 
nificant additional  costs  to  the  Feder- 
al, State,  or  local  governments. 

The  administration  had  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1205. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  on  October  14,  1986, 
and  could  not  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
99th  Congress.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Forests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy 
undertook  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
this  bill  last  year.  Both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture passed  this  legislation  this 
year  without  objection  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1205,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 

FOREST     SYSTEM     LANDS     TO 

UNICOI  COUNTY,  TN 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  1004)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  to  Unicoi 
County.  TN.  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  10(M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary,"  shall  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  to  Unicoi  County,  Tennessee, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  comprising 
approximately  one  hundred  twenty-one 
acres  as  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  upon  payment  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  as  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and 
Unicoi  County:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convey  title  to  the  tract  in  por- 
tions, as  agreed  to  with  Unicoi  County,  as 
described  In  section  2(b)  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  any  portion  of  the  tract 
that  remains  unconveyed  to  Unicoi  County 
after  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  con- 
veyance under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  tract  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  located  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest, 
Unicoi  County,  Tennessee,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Land  Conveyance, 
Unicoi  County.  Tennessee",  dated  August 
1986,  which  shall,  together  with  the  legal 
description  of  the  tract,  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  the  appropriate  field  of- 
fices of  the  Forest  Service.  Such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except 
that  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  description  and  map 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  pay- 
ment for  the  tract  in  five  equal  payments. 
The  first  such  payment  shall  be  due  and 
payable  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  subsequent  payments 
shall  be  due  and  payable  annually  thereaf- 
ter Provided,  That  accelerated  payments 
may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  five- 
year  period.  Interest  shall  accrue  monthly 
on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  at  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  of  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturity  periods  on  the 
installments. 

(b)  Title  to  the  tract  shall  be  conveyed  in 
up  to  five  conveyances,  each  such  convey- 
ance covering  a  portion  of  the  tract.  Each 
such  portional  conveyance  shall  be  made 
upon  a  proportional  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  by  Unicoi  County  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Secretary  shall  designate,  in 
consultation  with  Unicoi  County,  what  por- 
tion of  the  total  tract  may  be  conveyed 
when  only  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
has  been  paid.  The  Secretary  may  require 
that  appropriate  terms  and  conditions  be 
placed  in  the  conveyance  documents  that 
will  ensure  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  fully  protected. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOHERT).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
la  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  1004,  a  bill  to  convey  certain 
national  forest  land  to  Unicoi  Coimty, 
TN,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  our  (x>lleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jim 
QunxEN.  on  February  4,  1987,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  1004  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  at  fair  market 
value  a  121-acre  tract  of  land  in  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  to  Unicoi 
County,  TN.  This  conveyance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  permit  Unicoi  County 
to  expand  its  tax  base  through  resi- 
dential development  of  the  tract. 

Unicoi  County  is  a  small,  rural 
county  with  a  population  of  16,000 
people.  Nearly  half  of  the  county's, 
total  land  area  is  administered  by  the* 
Forest  Service.  Of  the  remaining  lands 
in  the  county,  much  is  steeply  sloped, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  121-acre  tract,  the 
county  generally  lacks  lands  suitable 
for  development.  This  parcel,  which  is 
approximately  1,000  feet  deep  and  1 
mile  long,  lies  adjacent  to  a  county 
road  just  outside  the  town  of  Unicoi. 
It  is  amidst  existing  residential  devel- 
opment and  woulcl  be  developed  by  the 
coimty  in  a  similar  manner. 

Last  year  when  the  Tennessee  WU- 
demess  Act  of  1986  was  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  Mr.  Qdillen  made 
known  the  interest  of  Unicoi  County 
in  acquiring  this  parcel.  The  matter 
was  specifically  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  5166. 
later  enacted  as  the  Tennessee  Wilder- 
ness Act.  That  committee  noted  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  5166  (Rept.  99-853. 
part  1)  that  the  121-acre  tract  was 
"not  essential  for  the  Forest  Service's 
purposes,  but  •  •  •  of  great  potential 
value  to  the  county."  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  directed  to  work  with  Unicoi 
County  to  arrange  for  either  purchase 
of  the  parcel  by  the  county  or  ex- 
change for  other  lands,  "in  order  to 
make  this  parcel  available  for  private 
development  to  increase  the  county's 
tax  base." 

Based  upon  discussions  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  Unicoi  Coimty, 
H.R.  1004  was  drafted  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  this  121-acre  tract  to  the 
county.  Conveyance  of  the  tract  would 
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be  mmde  on  the  county's  payment  of 
fair  market  value  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Tbe  bill  provides  that  the  county 
may  purchase  the  tract  over  5  years.  If 
(kttie  In  this  manner,  the  county  would 
pay  interest  on  that  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  that,  remains  unpaid. 
The  county  could  receive  title  for  par- 
cels of  the  tract  subdivided  such  that 
the  amount  of  land  conveyed  to  the 
county  is  equal  in  value  to  the  amount 
of  payment  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests.  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  a 
public  hearing  to  consider  HJl.  1004 
on  Match  3,  1987.  On  March  24.  1987. 
the  subcommittee  favorably  reported 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee.  The 
Committee  cm  Agriculture  voted  to  fa- 
vorably report  the  bill  to  the  House  on 
April  1.  1987.  The  administration 
stated  in  its  testimony  before  the  sub- 
(xunmittee  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Furthermore, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
indicated  that  the  bill  wlU  increase 
Federal  receipts  by  approximately 
1180.000  over  the  next  5  years. 

HJl.  1004  Is  necessary  because  the 
R>rest  Service  is  not  authorized, 
except  under  very  limited  circum- 
stances, to  sell  national  forest  lands. 
The  Small  Tracts  Act  provides  such  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  committee 
recoffoizes  the  value  of  limiting  the  au- 
thority to  sell  national  forest  lands 
and  does  not  intend  to  broaden  this 
authority  with  enactment  of  HJl. 
1004.  However,  the  committee  does 
recognise  the  imique  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation affecting  Unicoi  County. 

I  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  certain  terms  and  conditions 
be  included  In  the  conveyance  docu- 
ments in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Specifically,     the     Forest     Service 
^ould  not  subdivide  the  tract  in  a 
manner  that  would  Isolate  any  parcels 
remaining    in    XJ£.    ownership    from 
access  to  the  adjacent  county  road;  the 
tract  should  be  divided  into  parcels 
containing  topographic  features  that 
are  representative,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, of  the  topogn^hy  of  the  entire 
tract;  the  sale  of  one  parcel  should  not 
negatively   affect  the  value  of  any 
parcel  remaining  in  U.S.  ownership; 
the  sale  of  the  tract  should  not  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  the  national  forest 
lands  that  are  adjacent  to  it;  and  an 
easement   should    be    provided    that 
aUows  the  Forest  Service  to  use  roads 
on  the  tract  to  access  adjacent  nation- 
al forest  lands.  Also,  to  further  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  tract  is  to  be 
determined  based  on  its  potential  for 
development  and  not  solely  upon  its 
current  use  as  forest  land.  An^  costs 
associated  with  transferring  title  of 
the  tract  or  parcels  thereof  to  the 
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county,  such  as  the  cost  of  land  sur- 
veys, are  to  be  borne  by  the  cotmty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
effective  and  equitable  measure  for 
dealing  with  the  miique  situation  af- 
fecting Unicoi  Coxmty.  and  I  recom- 
mend its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Wasliington. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  msrself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1004,  legislation  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain National  Forest  Systems  lands  in 
Unicoi  County,  TN. 

Unicoi  County  is  a  small,  rural 
county  of  118.400  acres  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  16,000.  The  Forest 
Service,  and  therefore  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  owns  55,168  acres, 
or  46.5  percent,  of  the  land  in  the 
county.  Unicoi  County  would  like  to 
purchase  a  121-acre  tract  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
Except  for  this  parcel,  no  land  along 
the  county  highway  is  federally 
owned.  This  conveyance  would  com- 
plete a  corridor  of  private  land  adja- 
cent to  the  highway.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  allow  the  county 
to  dispose  of  the  land  to  private  par- 
ties for  much  needed  residential  devel- 
opment to  expand  the  county's  tax 
base  and  assist  in  providing  public  util- 
ities and  services  to  existing  homes  on 
land  adjacent  to  the  tract. 

This  parcel  is  not  identified  in  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  land  man- 
agement plan  as  being  critically 
needed  for  forest  management  pur- 
poses, and  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  retention  of  easements  and  other 
conditions  necessary  to  assure  access 
to  the  remaining  national  forest  land. 
In  keeping  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
ests, Family  Farms  and  Energy  last 
Congress,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
tract  be  transferred  at  fair  market 
value  based  on  its  potential  for  devel- 
opment and  not  solely  upon  its  cur- 
rent use  as  forest  land.  That  value  for 
this  121-acre  tract  is  $1,250  per  acre, 
for  a  total  of  $152,150.  Unicoi  County 
tias  agreed  to  this  amoimt. 

Because  Unicoi  County  is  a  relative- 
ly poor  county,  the  bill  allows  the 
coimty  to  pimihase  the  tract  in  five 
equal  annual  installments,  with  inter- 
est, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  accrue  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  The  entire  tract  must  l>e  con- 
veyed within  5  years  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  H.R.  1004  author- 
izes accelerated  payments  to  the 
United  States  at  any  time  diu-ing  the 
5-year  period.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, after  consulting  with  the 
county,  will  be  required  to  designate 
which  portion  of  the  tract  wiU  be  con- 
veyed when  a  proportional  amount  of 
the  purchase  price  has  been  paid.  Any 
costs  associated  with  transferring  title 
of  the  tract  will  be  borne  by  the 
county. 


The  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
coimty  to  convey  acquired  portions  of 
the  parcel  before  payment  for  the 
entire  121-acre  tract  is  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
1004.  Further,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  this  biU  would  result  in  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
woiild  increase  Federal  receipts  by  ap- 
proximately $160,000  over  5  years. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiixehI.  has  woriced 
diligently  on  this  legislation  since  last 
Congress  when  this  transfer  was  rec- 
ommended diuing  consideration  of  the 
Tennessee  wilderness  designation  leg- 
islation. He  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
for  this  transfer  for  his  constituents- 
it  is  in  their  Interest  and  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole— and  I  support 
him.  My  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  supported  him  by 
sending  this  bill  to  the  floor  today  and 
I  ask  that  we  all  support  him  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  nny  bfll 
and  I  ask  tor  Memtwrs  to  vote  tor  its  passage 
today. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ttianks  to  ttie 
gentleman  trom  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer],  the 
chairman  ot  tt>e  Sut)Committee  on  Forests, 
Family  Farms  and  Energy  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison],  the 
sutxxMTtmittee's  ranking  Republican  member. 
They  have  been  most  courteous  and  resporv 
sive  to  me  in  regard  to  this  bill  and  they  and 
their  fine  staff  have  cooperated  fully  in  helping 
me  advance  this  bill  to  the  House  floor  today. 
Likewise,  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  D€  lA  Garza,  and  the  ranking  RepolJlican 
member.  Mr.  Madiqan,  have  assisted  me  in 
this  matter  and  tor  this  they  have  my  thanks. 
H.R.  1004  directs  the  Secretary  ot  Agricul- 
ture to  convey  approximately  121  acres  ot 
Forest  Service  land  to  Unk»i  County,  TN,  to- 
cated  in  my  district.  The  bill  is  not  compBcat- 
ed. 

It  transfers  from  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
county  a  parcel  ot  land  atong  a  main  county 
road  just  outside  the  small  town  of  Unicoi.  The 
land  is  situated  amkJst  residential  develop- 
ment atong  this  road  and  the  county  intends 
to  use  this  parcel  tor  similar  residential  devel- 
opment 

Conveyance  ot  title  woukl  be  made  upon 
the  county's  payment  ot  fair  market  value  to 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  bill  provides  that 
tt>e  county  may  pay  tor  ttie  land  over  a  pertod 
of  5  years. 

As  the  Forest  Service  testified,  the  bill  sets 
no  precedent,  and  the  land  in  question  is  not 
essential  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest 
Service  has  no  objectton  to  the  bill  since  it 
has  no  real  need  tor  the  land.  Unicoi  Ckxjnty 
does  have  a  genuine  need  tor  the  land  and 
will  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  it  as  required  by 
this  bill. 

The  small  parcel  of  land  involved  in  this  biH 
is  not  suitable  tor  txinting,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping,  or  any  other  use  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  it  lies  atong  a  heavily  traveled  county 
road.  There  is  other  land  throughhout  my  dis- 


trict, however,  which  couki  be  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Service  which  wouki  enhance  the 
Cherokee  Nattonal  Forest  and  wouto  increase 
the  publk:'8  opportunity  tor  a  wide  variety  of 
outdoor  activities.  I  twouki  erxxxirage  tt>e 
Forest  Serivce  to  acquire  such  suitable  land 
tor  ttw  benefit  of  ttie  people  and  tor  ttie  pro- 
tection ot  our  beautiful  mountains  and  forest- 
lands. 

The  small  parcel  in  question  here  is  not 
suitable  for  Vne  Forest  Service's  mission  be- 
cause of  its  tocation.  However,  Unicoi  County 
has  a  real  need  tor  it 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tor  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iUi.  de  la 
GARZA]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1004,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piu^u- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
vaeot,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  he  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR21A.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
Ijers  may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  two  bills  just  considered, 
HH.  1205  andHJt.  1004. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'         ADMINISTRATION 
STATE  HOME  PROGRAM 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1659)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  rates  for  payments  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  States  for 
domiciliary  care  and  nursing  home 
care  provided  to  veterans  in  State 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  1659 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  tAe  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaMve*  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Conffress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PAYMENTB  TO  STATE  HOMES. 

(a)  Pm  Dmf  Rates.— Section  841(a)  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$7.30".  "$17.05".  and  '$15.25" 


and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "$9.00", 
"$20.35".  and  "$20.35".  respecUvely. 

(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  hospital  care,  domiciliary  care,  and 
nursing  home  care  furnished  in  State  homes 
after  September  30,  1987. 

SEC  Z.  TRANSmON  TO  PRIORTTY-UST  SYSTEM 
FOR  STATE  HOME  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS. 

(a)  Adthoritt  To  Make  Tramsitior-Tkar 
Grants  Immediatelt.— Notwithstanding  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5035<bK4)  of 
title,  38,  United  States  Code,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  award  tran- 
sition-year grants  at  any  time  after  July  1, 
1987.  Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  in  the 
order  of  their  priority  on  the  transition-year 
list. 

(b>  OEmnxioirs.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "transition-year  grants' 
means  grants  under  sul>chapter  m  of  ctiap- 
ter  81  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for 
projects  on  the  transition-year  list. 

(2)  The  term  "transition-year  list"  means 
the  list  of  approved  projects  established  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  of 
July  1,  1987.  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  section  5035(bK4)  of  such  title. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoirrcoMERT]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgokert]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Last  October  we  received  a  report 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  clearly  indicated  to  us  ttiat  we 
needed  to  increase  the  daily  payments 
to  States  which  provide  nursing  home 
care  and  domiciliary  care  to  veterans. 
The  VA  projected  that  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  State  nursing 
home  costs  would  decline  from  26  per- 
cent in  1985  to  22  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  P*ut  another  way.  while 
costs  were  increasing  almost  25  per- 
cent, the  Federal  share  of  these  costs 
was  not  increasing  at  all. 

Because  the  United  States  depends 
on  this  program  to  provide  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  care  to  almost 
13.000  veterans  each  day,  we  had  to  do 
something  aliout  sharing  the  increased 
cost  of  health  care. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt].  for  his  assistance  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  memt>er 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  for  his 
cooperation  on  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  time  now  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny],  the  author  of  the  bill,  to  ex- 
plain this  legislation  further,  but  first 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  tils  fore- 


sight in  introducing  this  important 
piece  of  legislation,  and  thank  him  for 
the  excellent  work  that  he  does  on  the 
committee.  He  has  l)een  a  very  strong 
advocate  for  veterans  in  Minnesota  as 
well  as  in  the  Nation,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  respect  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distingriished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing and  for  his  leadership  and  guid- 
ance on  this  issue,  as  well  as  for  his 
steady  hand  on  the  helm  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  that  always 
keeps  us  on  the  right  coivse  for  our 
Nation's  veterans.  I  would  also  add  my 
thanks  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  and  to  the 
ranking  m^ml>er  of  our  full  Commit- 
tee. [Mr.  Solomon],  for  their  support 
as  original  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  55  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
1659,  and  particular  gratitude  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Rowland],  who  will  also 
speak  on  l>ehalf  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  1659.  which  I  introduced  on 
March  17,  is  a  straightforward  biU 
that  has  two  purposes:  First,  it  in- 
creases the  per  diem  reimlnirsement. 
rate  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  care  of  veterans  in  State  veter- 
ans' nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and 
domidliaries.  Second,  it  contains  a 
provision  that  allows  the  awarding  of 
State  home  construction  grants  to 
continue  as  Congress  had  intended 
during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  State 
Veterans'  Home  Program  assists 
States  in  care  of  veterans  through 
direct  reimbursement  for  veterans' 
care  and  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  vet- 
erans' long-term  care.  The  per  diem 
program  payments  cover  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  a  veterans'  care  in  rec- 
ognized State  veterans'  homes.  The 
State  home  construction  grant  pro- 
gram provides  up  to  65  percent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  or  acquiring  domi- 
ciliary or  nursing  home  care  facilities, 
or  remodeling  existing  buildings  for 
the  provision  of  domiciliary,  nursing 
home,  or  hospital  care  in  State  homes. 

For  over  100  years,  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  cooper- 
ated in  a  partnership  that  has  been 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  As  the 
demand  for  long-term  care  for  elderly 
veterans  increases,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  asking  our  State  partners  to  bear 
greater  responsibility  for  the  program, 
with  the  expectation  that  States  wiU 
furnish  30  percent  of  the  needed  long- 
term  care  beds,  as  opposed  to  the  20 
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pocent  previously   expected  by   the 
VetcmiB'  Administration. 

The  State  Veterans'  Home  Program, 
which  today  provide*-  extended  care  in 
State  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and 
domlciMaries  for  over  20,000  veterans. 
has  proved  Its  effectiveness.  Testimo- 
ny presented  in  hearings  before  the 
Ho9ltals  and  Health  Care  Subcom- 
mittee in  April  Confirmed  the  fine  job 
of  delivery  of  long-term  care  services 
provided  by  our  State  facilities  and 
supported  sustaining  the  State  Home 
Program. 

Since  1984.  the  VA  per  diem  reim- 
bursement rates  to  State  facilities 
have  been  set  at  $17.05  for  State 
homes.  $15.25  for  State  hospitals  and 
$7.30  for  domicillaries.  When  these 
rates  were  set  in  1984,  they  reflected  a 
VA  cost-share  of  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  operating  State  home  nursing  beds. 
During  the  past  3  years,  the  nursing 
home  VA  cost-share  has  dropped  to  an 
effective  rate  of  22.54  percent.  Obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  continue  to  ask  more 
of  State  homes  unless  we  are  willing  to 
keep  reimbursement  rates  at  a  more 
cmislstent  leveL  Whfle  our  committee 
could  have  recommended  adopting  a 
30-percent  target  share  for  the  State 
Home  Program— a  share  that  would 
more  accurately  reflect  cost  in- 
creases—we have  instead  recommend- 
ed a  more  modest  increase  that  is 
within  budget  targets. 

As  recMnmended  by  the  fuD  cotMnit- 
tee  in  Its  report  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  in  February,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  favorable 
report  of  H.R.  1859  by  the  full  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  on  April  23, 
this  legislation  Increases  the  nursing 
home  reimbursement  rate  from  $17.05 
to  $20.35.  the  hospital  reimbursement 
rate  from  $15.25  to  $20.35,  and  the 
domiciliary  rate  from  $7.30  to  $9. 
Within  this  reimbursement  formula. 
States  are  providing  quality,  cost-ef- 
fective care  to  veterans.  The  nursing 
home  rate,  for  example,  is  still  far 
below  the  average  daily  cost  to  the 
^deral  Government  in  1986  of 
$118.24  to  maintain  that  same  veteran 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
home  or  the  $64.13  paid  by  the  VA  for 
a  veteran's  care  in  a  commimity  nurs- 
ing home.  In  these  tight  budgetary 
times,  it  makes  good  sense  to  put  addi- 
tional resources  into  programs  that 
allow  us  to  serve  the  greatest  number 
of  veterans  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  1659  clari- 
fies that  awards  for  State  veterans' 
h(»ne  grants  may  be  made  between 
July  1  and  September  30,  1987.  It  is 
the  second  part  of  the  bill  that  re- 
quires oiu"  quick  action. 

Last  year  the  Congress  changed  the 
order  in  which  State  home  grants  are 
awarded.  Previously  they  were  award- 
ed on  a  first-in/first-out  basis.  The 
new  order  gives  priority  to  States 
which  have  appropriated  the  State 
portion  of  the  grant  funds,  to  States 
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which  have  no  State  homes  and  then 
to  State  on  the  basis  of  need.  This 
should  have  the  effect  of  directing 
limited  VA  moneys  to  States  with  a 
relative  scarcity  of  homes. 

However,  there  was  a  technical  prob- 
lem which  the  VAs  general  counsel 
thought  would  prohibit  the  award  of 
State  home  grants  between  July  1— 
which  is  the  date  of  the  first  new  pri- 
ority list— and  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  bill  States  that  awards  can 
be  made  during  that  time  period.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  new  priority  list 
established  on  July  1  wiU  govern  the 
order  of  grant  awards  through  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

My  association  with  the  State  Veter- 
ans' Home  Program  extends  from  my 
first  term  in  Congress  when  I  spon- 
sored a  bill,  later  adopted  through 
amendment  into  other  health  care  leg- 
islation, that  allowed  conversion  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  not  just  new  construc- 
tion, to  qualify  under  the  State  Home 
Construction  Grant  Program.  This 
provision  is  currently  being  used  in  my 
home  Stete  of  Mirmesota  where  plans 
are  underway  to  convert  a  former 
State  hospital  into  a  long  term  care  fa- 
cility for  veterans. 

I'm  a  firm  believer  in  the  State  Vet- 
erans' Home  Program  and  am  pleased 
to  have  positively  contributed  to  the 
program  in  the  past,  and  to  again  par- 
ticipate in  enhancing  the  State  Home 
Program  by  offering  this  bill  to  in- 
crease the  per  diem  reimbursement 
rate. 

We  have  just  celebrated  Memorial 
Day.  recognizing  those  who  gave  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation.  Today  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  other  veterans  who  now 
have  a  need  for  care  in  our  State  vet- 
erans' nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and 
domicillaries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
honor  these  veterans  by  adopting  this 
legislation,  which  will  enable  State  fa- 
cilities to  continue  to  provide  quality, 
cost-effective  care  to  our  veterans. 

D  1250 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1659.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor 
this  needed  legislation  to  increase  per 
diem  rates  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  States  for  Veterans' 
domiciliary  and  nursing  home  care. 
Additionally,  the  legislation  will  clari- 
fy the  authority  for  transition  year 
grants  under  the  new  priorlty-Ust 
system. 

BIr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  While  recog- 
nizing the  preeminent  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  care  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. Congress  and  the  President  have 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  an  active 
program  of  veterans'  homes  which  are 
owned,  operated  and  maintained  by 


the  States.  These  veterans'  homes  pro- 
vide cost-effective  hospital,  nursing 
and  domiciliary  care  for  veterans,  and 
demonstrate  the  gratitude  of  the  vari- 
ous States  for  the  sacrifices  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  defended 
our  precious  freedoms. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
continue  operation  of  their  veterans' 
homes  and  to  construct  veterans' 
homes,  the  reimbursement  rates  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pays  for  care 
must  be  adequate.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised  since  1984.  and  we  all 
know,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  inflation  in  health  care 
costs  has  been  high  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  despite  the  administration's 
notable  success  in  bringing  down  over- 
all inflation.  H.R.  1659  would  raise  the 
per  diem  rates  only  a  modest  amount, 
and  its  cost  is  already  planned  in  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget.  The  amounts 
and  types  of  the  increases  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  and.  in  the  inter- 
est of  brevity,  I  will  not  repeat  them, 
but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  they 
should  be  raised  now,  before  they 
become  grossly  inadequate. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
remedy  a  technical  problem  with 
Public  Law  99-676  which  has  resulted 
from  an  unforeseen  interpretation  of 
that  law.  For  the  transition  year, 
which  is  the  current  year.  Public  Law 
99-576  did  not  specify  what  system  of 
awarding  grants  for  construction  of 
State  veterans'  homes  was  to  be  used 
diuing  the  period  of  July  1,  1987  to 
September  30,  1987.  The  original 
drafters  of  the  legislation  agree  that  it 
should  have  made  the  new  priority  list 
system  effective  on  July  1.  1987.  How- 
ever, the  VA's  general  coimsel  has 
ruled  that  the  old  "first-in/first-out" 
system  should  be  applied,  rather  than 
the  new  one.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
VA's  interpretation  is  clearly  wrong, 
but  it  urmecessarily  delays  implemen- 
tation of  the  fairer,  more  desirable 
system  we  established  last  year. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  ad- 
vanced a  clarifying  provision  which 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  date  when 
the  priority  list  system  would  be  in 
effect.  It  woiUd  be  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1987.  I  might  add  that  the  provision 
would  cost  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Pknwy,  who  is  an 
active  and  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  introduc- 
ing H.R.  1659.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
everyone  knows  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  also 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care,  and  he  recognizes  a 
good  bill  when  he  sees  it.  He  support- 
ed H.R.  1659  and.  under  his  leader- 
ship, the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  HAHMERscHiiniT.  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee,  sup- 
ported the  bill  as  well,  and  contributed 


greatly  to  its  unanimous  committee 
approval. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  favorably  H.R.  1659  and  to 
send  it  on  to  the  other  body,  so  that 
State  veterans'  homes  programs  will 
have  adequate  reimbursement  for 
their  operation,  and  so  that  the  high- 
est priority  projects  will  receive  their 
funding  sooner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt],  the  distinguished  former 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1659  which  provides  for  an  In- 
crease in  per  diem  reimbursement 
rates  to  State  veterans'  homes  from 
$7.30  to  $9  for  domiciliary  care.  $17.05 
to  $20.35  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$15.25  to  $20.35  for  hospital  care. 

This  Increase  In  the  per  diem  rates 
represents  an  appropriate  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  Home  Program.  This  pro- 
gram has  proven  itself  as  a  cost-effec- 
tive addition  to  the  direct  provision  of 
care  in  Federal  facilities  which  lack 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  the  needs 
of  eligible  veterans. 

Thus,  the  State  home  program  plays 
a  critical  role  in  the  overall  scope  of 
providing  long-term  care  to  America's 
veterans. 

The  VA's  nursing  homes  are  focus- 
ing their  efforts  increasingly  on  the 
short-term  rehabilitation  of  hospital- 
ized veterans,  and  care  in  community 
homes  is  limited  to  a  period  of  6 
months  in  most  cases.  It  is  the  State 
Home  Program  which  has  largely 
filled  the  vacuum  of  providing  long- 
term  care  for  our  sick  and  disabled 
veterans.  Without  an  adequate  Feder- 
al financial  commitment,  as  reflected 
by  H.R.  1659.  long-term  quality  health 
care  for  our  Nation's  deserving  veter- 
ans will  simply  begin  an  unacceptable 
decline. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  State  veterans'  homes 
play  in  providing  quality  and  cost-ef- 
fective medical  care  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Perky  for  initiat- 
ing this  legislation  and  also  thank 
Chairman  Montgomery  and  ranking 
member  Solomon  for  their  cosponsor- 
shlp  and  their  expeditious  handling  of 
HJ%.  1659. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland],  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1659.  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  per  diem  reimbursement  rate  to 


the   State   veterans'   nursing   homes, 
hospitals,  and  domicilaries. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  and  for 
our  veterans.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  for  the  expedient 
maimer  in  which  this  bill  was  brought 
to  the  floor,  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  isle  for  all  they  have 
done. 

As  you  know,  our  aging  veteran  pop- 
ulation is  growing  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  The  long-term  health  care  needs 
of  these  veterans  is  an  Issue  which 
greatly  concerns  me.  for  as  the 
demand  for  services  such  as  niirsing 
home  care  increases,  the  pressures 
which  are  already  at  work  on  our  VA 
medical  facilities  will  only  be  exacer- 
bated. It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
programs  like  the  State  Veterans' 
Home  Program  are  there  to  ease  some 
of  this  work  load. 

The  veterans'  homes  around  the 
coimtry  provide  an  essential  function 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  our  veter- 
ans and  in  the  process,  save  the  Feder- 
al Govermnent  money.  Without  the 
State  Home  Program,  the  veterans  in 
the  home  system  would  have  to  rely 
solely  on  the  VA  medical  facilities  in 
their  State.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
States  which  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram share  in  the  costs  of  caring  for 
the  veteran. 

My  home  State  of  Georgia  partici- 
pates in  this  program  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  quality  of  care 
that  the  Georgia  War  Veterans  Home 
in  Milledgeville,  GA,  provides  to  our 
veterans.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to 
benefit  American  veterans,  particular- 
ly those  who  are  ill,  disabled,  or  aging. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed 
to  defend  the  national  seciuity 
through  service  in  the  U.S.  military 
forces. 

The  people  of  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
kansas have  a  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  our  Nation's  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  values  through  mili- 
tary service.  In  fact,  of  all  the  people 
who  are  over  16  years  old  in  First  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  more  than  14 
percent  are  veterans  of  U.S.  military 
forces. 

Others  continue  to  serve,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Active,  Reserve,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  services. 

Studies  by  service  organizations  and 
Government  agencies  concerned  with 
veterans  show  that  this  population  is 
an  aging  one. 

In  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  has  recognized  the  special 
needs  represented  by  this  populatloiu 


By  proposing  raises  in  the  per  diem 
rates  of  payment,  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  States  for  dcnnlcll- 
iary  and  nursing  home  care  provided 
to  veterans  in  State  homes,  the  com- 
mittee underscores  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  support  benefit  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

By  proposing  language  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  in  the  area  of 
grant  fimdlng  for  State  veterans' 
home  construction,  the  committee  is 
moving  to  Insuire  that  veterans  in 
every  State  receive  fair  and  equitable 
Federal  response  when  the  various 
States  produce  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  new,  or  renovating  ex- 
isting, domiciliary  and  nursing  home 
care  facilities. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Pbrnt] 
for  taking  this  initiative,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge with  appreciation  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  for  steering 
this  much  needed  bill  through  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  times  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  the  debate, 
let  me  say  some  39  States  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program  now.  We  have 
just  started  to  build  a  State  veterans' 
nursing  home  in  Mississippi.  I  am 
quite  proud  of  that.  We  hope  to  begin 
receiving  patients  there  within  16 
months. 

In  order  for  States  to  participate  In 
the  program  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
contUiue  to  increase  the  per  diem 
rates.  I  am  happy  to  support  this  legis- 
lation and  again,  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  for  introducing 
the  bill  and  getting  It  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1659,  legisiation  that  wouM  in- 
crease ttie  per  diem  rates  paid  to  Stat*  nurs- 
ing homes,  domidliaries,  and  bospitala 

The  State  care  program  is  a  vital  link  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  growing  health  care  needs 
of  oMer  veterans.  By  raising  the  per  diem 
rates  for  the  first  time  since  1964,  Congress 
will  be  sending  a  message  to  State  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  committed  to  seeing 
these  much-needed  health  care  programs 
flourish. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  this  legialalkxi 
is  particularly  timely  since  Governor  GoM- 
shmklt  has  appointed  a  five-person  commie- 
sion  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
State  veterans  home  in  the  vacant  CaMaghan 
Center  in  Wilsonville. 

Formerly  the  home  of  the  Oregon  State  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Center,  the  Wilsonville 
facility  has  been  empty  for  the  past  few  years. 
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9200,000  «  year  in  maintenance 


Tlwra  ia  a  graal  naad  for  such  a  fadily  to 
«i9nanl  Iha  VA  domiclafy  in  White  City. 
VMMa  ttw  domicHafy  ia  quNe  adequate  in  moat 
raapaeti.  iTa  Jual  not  aacaaafclo  to  Iha  mobii- 
ly.«i^)*«l  Mtaran.  TNa  togisialion  ia  added 
■miiunWion  for  a  program  that  make*  good 


State  Gowenwnent  must  wortt 
togaVwr  to  promote  programa  that  will  reach 
number  of  peopto  at  the  lo«vest 
I  coat  State  veterans'  fadMtee  across 
have  proven  to  be  successful, 
coat  aftertlve.  quaMy  care  centers  for  the  in- 
creasing health  needs  of  our  older  veterans. 

For  INa  raason  I  riae  in  strong  support  of 
HA  1669  to  raise  the  per  dtem  rates  paid  to 
State  nursing  homea.  hospitals,  and  domidli- 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  in  support 
of  the  meaaura  cumntiy  pending  before  the 
H.a  1659.  increasing  the  per  diem 
i  of  pay  for  payments  by  the  VA  to  State 
nurabig  hoiaaa.  domiciaries.  and  hospitals.  I 
would  Mta  to  commend  the  genttoman  from 
Mtawaote  [Mr.  Penny]  for  introducing  this 
maaaure  and  the  Commitlae  on  Veterans'  Af- 
taira,  for  bringing  it  before  (he  House  in  such  a 
timely  marmar. 

Since  ite  creatnn  after  the  Civil  War.  the  VA 
medkal  system  has  now  grown  to  include  172 
hospitals,  228  outpatient  clinics.  119  nursing 
homea,  and  16  domicttaries  and  hospitals.  As 
SKtensive  as  this  system  may  appear,  there 
are  many  veterans  who  receive  their  k>ng-term 
and  nursing  home  care  from  alternate  facili- 
tiaa.  To  ofiaet  some  of  the  expense  of  caring 
for  these  veterans,  the  VA  currently  reim- 
burses State  faciities,  per  veteran,  per  day. 
H.R.  1659  wouU  increase  the  reimbursement 
ratea  pakl  to  the  aforementioned  facilities  and 
would  help  to  keep  pace  with  rising  health 
ewe  oosts.  This  bill  increases  ttie  VA  reim- 
buraamant  rate  per  veteran,  per  day,  for  care 
from  $15.25  to  $20.25;  for  nursing  home  care, 
from  $17.05  to  $20.35;  and  for  domidliary 
c«e.  from  $7.30  to  $9.  In  additkxi  the  bill  per- 
mits VA  to  award  grants  In  priority  order  for 
the  constnjction,  acquisitwn,  or  remodeling 
coals  for  State  veterans'  homes. 

As  the  various  congraaaional  committees  on 
bolhsktosof  the  Capitol  continue  to  examine 
the  affordalblity  and  accessibility  of  tong-term 
heaWi  care,  we  cannot  ignore  areas  wtiere  we 
can  facHtate  change  immediately.  Accordmg- 
ly,  I  strongly  urge  my  coHeogues  to  join  me  in 
aupport  of  H.R.  1659.  increasing  the  per  diem 
ralaa  for  paymarrts  to  State  nursing  homes. 
dunfcWartea.  and  ftospitals 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  Vbt  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  bad:  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pahbtu).  The  questirm  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Miaaiaaippi  (Mr.  Mohtgoiobt]  that 
the  Houae  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU.  HJl.  1659.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirda  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rulea  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
aa  amended,  was  passed. 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  rates  for  payments  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  States  for 
hoepital  care,  domiciliary  care,  and 
nursing  home  care  provided  to  veter- 
ans in  State  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Iflr.  MONTGOBCERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks  on   HJl.    1659.   the   bill   Just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  2166)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2166 

Be  it  etMCted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Small  Busines  Act  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (4)  of  sut>- 
section  (y)  "$1,142,000,000"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,250,000,000": 

(b)  by  striking  from  sulMection  (z) 
'(409,000.000"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(393.000,000";  and 

(c)  by  inserting  after  "1958;"  in  sutisection 
(z)  the  following;  "(16,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  504  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sul>sec- 
tion  (aKl); 

(b)  by  striking  "(295.000,000."  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(425.000.000;  and"; 
and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a): 

"(3)  of  the  program  levels  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  for  fiscal  year  1988.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  (425,000,000.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  will  be  recogiilzed  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaok]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalck]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2166,  a  bill  which  would  imple- 
ment three  items  in  the  President's 


budget  request  by  making  minor 
amendments  in  SBA  programs  and 
SBA  authorizations. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  author- 
ized amotmt  of  surety  bond  guarantees 
from  $1,142  to  $1,250  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $108  million.  However,  this  is 
a  program  level  increase  and  does  not 
amount  to  an  expense  of  an  equivalent 
amount.  In  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
cases  is  a  claim  made  against  the  bond 
guarantee,  and  thus  the  gross  cost  of 
this  program  probably  will  be  about  $2 
million  and  it  can  be  accommodated 
within  existing  budget  authority. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  all  of 
the  debentures  issued  by  certified  de- 
velopment companies  and  guaranteed 
by  the  SBA  be  sold  to  private  inves- 
tors. Basically,  this  provision  would 
continue  and  expand  through  fiscal 
year  1988  a  pilot  program  began  last 
year.  The  administration  has  request- 
ed this  change  for  1988  and  all  we  are 
doing  is  advancing  it  to  the  remainder 
of  1987.  This  will  reduce  outlays  by 
the  amount  of  sales  shifted  from  the 
Federal  Fiiumclng  Bank  to  private  in- 
vestors, about  $35  to  $40  million. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $16  mil- 
lion to  pay  losses  under  the  pollution 
control  bond  guarantees  program. 
These  are  claims  which  are  being 
made  against  guarantees  issued  in 
prior  years  and  must  be  paid. 

Although  uiu-elated  to  this  bill,  I 
want  to  note  that  claims  on  SBA  guar- 
anteed loans  have  been  reduced  from 
levels  of  several  years  ago  and  thus  we 
are  able  to  reduce  the  budget  author- 
ity for  this  fund.  As  a  restilt,  the  $16 
million  authorized  for  the  pollution 
program  is  being  offset  by  an  equiva- 
lent reduction  in  the  loan  fund.  This 
bill  does  not  increase  budget  author- 
ity. 

The  items  included  in  this  biU  also 
are  included  in  the  administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  the  ad- 
ministration favors  taking  action  on 
these  three  issues.  However,  by  some 
curious  logic.  OMB  does  not  support 
H.R.  2166  because  it  fails  to  make  sev- 
eral major  and  very  controversial 
changes  in  SBA  programs  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  support  in  the 
Congress,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
direct  loans  to  minorities  and  handi- 
capped. We  first  learned  of  these  gen- 
eral proposals  when  the  administra- 
tion's budget  was  released  in  January. 

For  4  months  we  sought,  but  did  not 
receive,  a  specific  legislative  package 
from  the  administration.  Finally,  we 
decided  that  we  could  wait  no  longer 
to  consider  the  noncontroversial  mat- 
ters contained  in  this  bill. 

On  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  committee 
overwhelmingly  approved  this  bill. 

At  the  time  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration, the  SBA  noted  that: 

*  *  *  we  applaud  the  Committee's  efforts 
to  address  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Ad- 


ministration's     budget      recommendations 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  while  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
(the  bill)  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  budget 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President  last 
January. 

I  believe  that  the  House  is  also  ready 
to  approve  the  noncontroversial  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  bill  before  us 
today.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  move  this  legislation. 
Passing  this  bill  today  will  faciliUte 
consideration  of  it  by  the  other  body. 
Hopefully,  they  also  will  move 
promptly  so  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  consider  these  changes 
which,  I  repeat,  are  noncontroversial. 

I.  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  are  prepared  to 
consider  other  changes  but  we  could 
not  do  so  until  the  administration 
itself  decided  what  it  wanted  and  fol- 
lowed the  usual  procedure  of  submit- 
ting its  legislative  proposals  to  the 
Speaker.  Finally,  on  May  14  we  re- 
ceived the  administration's  proposals, 
and  we  will  consider  them.  However, 
we  should  not  delay  passage  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  2166,  but  rather,  we  should 
go  forward  today  and  approve  three 
items  which  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated it  wants  done. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

iAr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  2166.  which 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
JOHH  LaFalck  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  diligence  in  deliv- 
ering this  bill  today  in  good  order. 

H.R.  2166  has  three  major  provi- 
sions. The  first  provision  contains  lan- 
guage that  would  increase  the  surety 
bond  guarantee  level  by  $108  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988  to  approximately 
$1.25  billion.  This  increase  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  his  fiscal 
year  1988  budget.  The  Surety  Bond 
Program  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  SBA  programs  in  that  it 
has  enabled  small  business  contractors 
and  subcontractors  who  seek  public— 
and  some  private — construction  jobs  to 
obtain  surety  bonds  necessary  to  per- 
foita  such  work.  This  program  has 
been  cost  effective  becatise  losses  have 
been  extremely  low.  In  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  cases  does  the  small 
business  ever  default,  resulting  in  a 
gross  cost  of  this  program  of  about  $2 
million. 

The  second  change  concerns  the  sale 
of  guarantees  issued  by  certified  devel- 
opment companies  and  guaranteed  by 
the  SBA  be  sold  to  private  investors. 
Development  companies  are  an  effec- 
tive instnunent  organized  primarily  by 
local  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  develomnent  and  effecting 
improvements  in  the  local  economy. 
Typically,  development  companies, 
with    the    help    of    SBA-guaranteed 


loans  of  up  to  $500,000.  become  in- 
volved in  projects  to  acquire  land  and 
construct  new  plants,  purchase  needed 
machinery  and  equipment  or  assume, 
expand  or  convert  existing  plants  to 
new  small  business  uses.  The  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  [COBRA]  authorized  the 
SBA  to  guarantee  bank  loans  to  devel- 
opment companies  and/or  guarantee 
debentures  issued  by  certified  develop- 
ment companies  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  $400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $450  million  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  outlays, 
COBRA  (Public  Law  99-272)  also  es- 
tablished a  pilot  program  to  sell  de- 
bentures to  private  investors  instead 
of  the  Federal  financing  bank.  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  1-year  delay  be- 
tween the  obligation  of  fimds  and  the 
time  the  certified  development  compa- 
ny debentures  actually  are  sold,  the 
pilot  program  would  facilitate  the  pri- 
vate ssde  of  debentures.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  continue  the 
pilot  program  and  to  provide  that  all 
debenture  sales  approved  during  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988  be  shifted  from 
the  Federal  fiiumclng  bank  to  private 
investors. 

The  SBA  provides  long-term,  low-in- 
terest loans  to  small  concerns  to  facili- 
tate compliance  with  federally-man- 
dated pollution  control  laws.  SBA  is 
authorized  to  guarantee  payments  due 
under  qualified  contracts  with  respect 
to  the  planning,  design,  financing,  or 
installation  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties. Presently,  all  guarantees  being 
approved  imder  this  program  are  tax- 
able issues.  However,  claims  are  being 
made  on  previous  SBA  guarantees, 
and  the  bill  seeks  to  authorize  $16  mil- 
lion to  pay  losses  sustained  under  the 
program. 

I  support  this  measure  which  is 
needed  to  continue  existing  programs 
such  as  the  Surety  Bond  Program 
which  helps  smaU  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors compete  for  construction 
work.  This  measure  will  also  preclude 
increases  in  Federal  outlays  that  could 
result  unless  certified  development 
company  debentures  are  sold  to  pri- 
vate investors.  Finally,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  necessary  pajrment  of 
losses  incurred  in  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Contract  Guarantees  Program.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  Eidopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  the  CBO  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2166  will  result  in  a  net 
outlay  reduction  of  $28  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $398  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989  and  outlays  of  $47  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $46  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991  and  $45  million  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  fh>m  Aricanaas  [Mr.  Alkz- 
ahdir]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  important 
Small  Businesa  Administration  pro- 
grams. Assistance  of  the  Small  Buai- 
ness  Administration  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  is  the  home  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  business  coriMrations. 
And.  it  is  truly  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  have  been,  are,  and. 
I  believe,  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
force  in  the  economy  of  Ailcansas  and 
the  Nation. 

Historically,  small  businesses  have 
represented  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  business  community. 
Small  businesses  have  generated  the 
majority  of  the  new  Jobs,  the  new  in- 
ventions and  the  new  technology- 
It  is  my  belief  that  Government 
decisionmakers,  whether  they  work  at 
the  local.  State,  or  Federal  level,  must 
be  conscious  of  and  concerned  about 
how  decisions  affect  small  busineaaes. 

In  briivging  this  bill  to  us  for  consid- 
eration, the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness is  making  good  on  the  commit- 
ment of  our  leadership  to  cooperate 
with  the  Presidential  administration 
wherever  that  cooperation  is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  The 
changes  in  the  SBA  programs  the 
committee  is  recommending  to  us  were 
requested  by  President  Reagan  as  a 
part  of  his  1988  budget. 

One  change  would  affect  the  SBA 
Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program.  A 
small  business  can  have  the  best  bid. 
the  most  skilled  workers,  and  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  performance: 
but,  if  it  can  not  get  the  surety  bond  it 
needs  on  a  bid.  payments  or  perform- 
ance—or all  three— it  could  fail  to  get 
the  business  that  is  its  reason  for 
being. 

Without  the  necessary  surety  bonds 
small  businesses  would  be  shut  out  of 
participating  in  the  projects  they  need 
to  develop  the  capability  they  need  to 
qualify  for  commercial  siuwty  bonds. 
Thus,  all  to  frequently,  if  small  busi- 
nesses were  forced  to  be  dependent  on 
the  private  surety  underwriting  indus- 
try, they  would  be  trapped  in  the  clas- 
sic catch-22.  And.  competition  in  the 
private  and  public  sector  would  be 
harmed. 

The  SBA  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 
Program  helps  small  businesses  break 
out  of  this  cycle.  It  provides  guaran- 
tees against  losses  and  helps  make 
surety  bonds  more  easily  available  to 
small  businesses  so  they  can  get  busi- 
ness. And.  by  doing  so,  it  helps  pro- 
mote competition. 

Under  this  bill,  the  surety  bond  pro- 
gram level  would  rise  from  $1,142  bO- 
lion  in  available  guarantees  to  $1,250 
billion.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  expeet- 
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ed  tbAt  there  Is  enough  budget  au- 
thority already  available  to  pay  the 
dairna  antidpated  against  the  entire 
I»rogramln  1M8. 

Another  change  affects  certified  de- 
velopment companies  [CDC].  These 
are  companies  organized  by  local 
people  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  ecooomy  of  their  communities  by 
providing  flp*f»^*>  assistance  to  small 
businesses.  CDC's,  when  they  have 
met  the  requirements  of  the  SBA.  are 
permitted  to  issue  debentures  for 
which  the  SBA  gxiarantees  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Income  from  the  debentures  is  then 
lent  to  small  businesses  to  finance 
plant  acquisition,  construction,  conver- 
sion, or  expansion,  including  land  pur- 
chases. 

This  program  is  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  com- 
mercial lenders  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses being  helped. 

In  the  last  Congress,  as  a  means  of 
aiding  small  businesses  get  financing 
and  encouraging  private  investors  to 
lend  to  small  businesses  while,  at  the 
same  time,  helping  cut  the  Federal 
deficit,  a  pilot  program  promoting  the 
sale  of  the  SBA-guaranteed.  CDC  de- 
bentures to  private  investors  was  au- 
thorised. In  the  period  from  November 
1986  through  >^ril  1987,  68  million 
dollars'  worth  of  these  debentiires 
were  sold  to  i^vate  investors. 

The  interest  rates  required  to  sell 
these  in  the  iHivate  coital  marlcet 
averaged  about  1  percent  above  the 
rate  which  would  have  resulted  from 
selling  the  same  debentures  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

At  this  point,  the  private  capital 
market  clearly  seems  willing  to  sup- 
port small  business  with  dollar-loan  in- 
vestments. Passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  would  expand  this  pUot  program 
test  to  cover  all  sales  resulting  from 
CDC-debenture  supported  business 
loan  projects  approved  through  fiscal 
1988. 

Like  major  corporations,  small  busi- 
nesses face  substantial  expenditures  in 
worldng  to  comply  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  governing  pollution  con- 
troL  But.  small  businesses  frequently 
have  far  greater  problems  than  the 
larger  competitors  in  the  marketplace, 
in  obtaining  financing  for  pollution 
control  facilities  on  the  long-term, 
low-interest  loan  terms  they  need. 

SBA  is  authorized  to  guarantee  pay- 
ments due  under  qualified  contracts 
for  planning,  designing,  financing,  or 
Installation  of  small  business  pollution 
control  projects.  In  the  period  from 
1980  through  1986,  a  total  of  $302  mil- 
lion in  such  payments  have  been  guar- 
anteed. Another  $75  million  is  expect- 
ed to  be  guaranteed  by  September  30, 
1987. 

The  administration  reports  that  $16 
million  in  claims  against  the  guaran- 
tees are  expected  to  be  due  and  pay- 
aide  in  fiscal  1988.  This  would  range 


between  4  and  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  guarantees  made  during  the 
1980-87  period.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  the  money  to 
pay  those  claims. 

I  believe  this  bill  serves  the  interests 
of  small  businesses  and,  thus,  the 
whole  national  economy.  I  urge  a  vote 
for  its  passage. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     California      [Mr. 

DRXIEa]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
2166.  When  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee considered  this  legislation  on 
May  12,  it  did  so  under  the  guise  that 
it  was  requested  by  the  administration 
as  part  of  its  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
request.  But  that,  as  we  all  know,  is 
not  exactly  the  case. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  administration 
requested  the  proposed  amendments. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  chose  to 
select  only  those  provisions  which  seek 
to  expand  the  programs  within  the 
SBA.  Then  the  committee  simply  de- 
cided to  ignore  the  rest. 

For  instance,  H.R.  2166  provides  $16 
million  for  the  Pollution  Control 
Guarantee  Program.  Yes,  the  adminis- 
tration did  request  the  additional 
fimds  to  cover  the  loss  of  fee  Income 
in  previous  years.  But  the  administra- 
tion also  requested  that  the  progrsun 
be  eliminated  because  the  demand  for 
pollution  control  financing  is  too  low 
to  make  the  program  viable. 

In  addition,  H.R.  2166  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  $393  million  for  the 
business  loan  and  investment  fund 
[BLIF1  to  accommodate  the  so-called 
administration-requested  changes  in 
the  surety  bond  and  pollution  control 
bond  programs.  It's  $16  million  less 
than  currently  authorized,  but  $272 
million  more  than  was  actually  re- 
quested. Since  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  repre- 
sent this  legislation  as  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  then  I 
believe  the  bill  should  reflect  their 
complete  request. 

Also,  despite  CBO  claims  mentioned 
by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
HJl.  2166  will  result  in  a  net  outlay  re- 
duction over  the  next  2  years,  the  bill 
will  actually  add  several  million  dol- 
lars to  the  deficit  during  that  period, 
and  over  $138  million  over  5  years. 
That's  because  the  savings  are  ficti- 
tiously arrived  at  by  selling  develop- 
ment company  debentures  on  the  pri- 
vate market,  rather  than  to  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank.  The  real  cost  of 
H.R.  2166  comes  from  provisions  to  in- 
crease by  $108  million  the  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee  Program  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  SBA  programs, 
but  I  must  insist  that  it  be  done  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  There 
is  a  lot  of  waste  in  the  SBA  budget.  If 
it  \s  the  intention  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Committee  to  pursue  reforms  in 
the  SBA  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
its  programs,  I  suggest  that  it  begin 
with  H.R.  1266.  I  lu-ge  the  defeat  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  remarlcs  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Drxier]. 

Diu-ing  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  a  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  vote  to  report  the  bill 
was  40  to  1.  We  have  now  heard  the 
remarltjs  of  the  one  person  who  voted 
against  the  bill. 

Basically,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested each  and  every  item  that  is 
contained  within  this  bill.  They  are 
noncontroversial.  They  did  not  request 
a  number  of  additional  items  which 
are  extremely  controversial,  and  we 
decided  not  to  take  up  the  controver- 
sial items  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
We  wiU  be  pleased  to  take  up  those 
controversial  items  some  other  time, 
but  not  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

We  are  moving  today  with  the  non- 
controversial  items  and  that  is  why  we 
are  able  to  get  a  vote  out  of  the  com- 
mittee of  40  to  1. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade],  for  his  tremendous  co- 
operation in  facilitating  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  join 
with  the  40  or  41  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  who 
voted  for  it  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, requesting  the  action 
that  the  committee  has  taken  as  evi- 
dence. 
UJS.  Shall  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  DC.  May  12,  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Committee   on   Small   Business,    House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressican  McDade:  I  understand 
that  H.R.  2166,  an  authorization  bill  affect- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration's 
credit  programs,  will  be  marlied  up  by  your 
Committee  today.  While  we  applaud  the 
Committee's  efforts  to  address  some  of  the 
provisions  In  the  Administration's  budget 
recommendations,  i.e.,  an  increase  In  the 
surety  bond  level,  privatization  of  503  fund- 
ing, and  providing  authorization  for  funding 
of  claims  resulting  from  existing  contracts: 
this  bill,  while  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  budget  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President  last  January. 
We  would  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
act  on  additional  budget  savings  by  consid- 
ering the  following  proposal  made  by  the 
Administration: 

(1)  Section  (b)  which  addresses  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  has 
$393  million  as  a  total  for  BLIF.  This  figure 
should  be  (121  million  which  reflects  the  as- 
sumptions   for    eliminating    direct    loans 


except  MESBICs  and  includes  mdditlonal 
revenues  from  user  fees. 

(2)  Section  (c)  provides  for  $16  million  for 
the  Pollution  Control  Program,  which  is  the 
Administration's  request  to  liquidate  exist- 
ing obligations.  But  this  section  does  not  ad- 
dress the  budget  proposal  which  would 
eliminate  the  program  in  FY  1988. 

(3)  In  addition.  Section  2  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  concerning  the  De- 
velopment Company  Loan  Program  provides 
a  total  of  $425  million  In  program  level  in- 
stead of  $373  million  as  provided  In  the  FY 
1987  Appropriations  Act.  If  the  $373  million 
to  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
1988.  $35  million  should  be  made  available 
for  the  Section  502  guarantee  loan  program. 

I  hope  that  I  may  count  on  your  support 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abdror, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  GIUWIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2166,  the  Small  Business  Act 
amendments.  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  Yoric,  the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  [Mr.  LaFalceJ,  and  the  gentteman 
from  Pennsytvania  [Mr.  McDade),  the  ranJdng 
minority  member,  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  us  today. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the 
100th  Congress  to  the  Issue  of  "competitive- 
r>ess."  Keeping  our  major  companies  and  cor- 
porations competitive  in  world  markets  is 
indeed  important,  but  we  should  not  forget  the 
important  role  of  small  businesses  in  our 
economy.  Our  Nation  is  dependent  on  the  vi- 
tality of  our  small  businessmen,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  help 
create  a  favorable  economk:  climate  for  small 
business. 

H.R.  2166  assists  small  businessmen  in 
several  ways.  This  legtslatkin  increases  the 
authorization  level  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratk>n  [SBA],  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 
Program.  Small  business  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors seeking  construction  jobs  often 
are  required  to  furnish  surety  txjnds.  However, 
because  of  surety  industry  underwriting  starKJ- 
ards,  many  small  contractors  are  unable  to 
obtain  bonding  and  thereby  are  precluded 
from  participating  in  tfie  very  projects  which 
would  help  them  devekip  the  capability  to 
obtain  necessary  bonding.  SBA  is  authorized 
to  help  a  small  business  concern  break  out  of 
this  cycle  by  guaranteeing  a  surety  against 
kisses  in  order  to  make  bonding  more  easily 
available. 

The  SBA  often  is  irreplaceable  in  creating  a 
favorable  investment  climate.  The  SBA  guar- 
antees loans  of  up  to  $500,000  to  develop- 
ment companies,  community  groups  formed 
primarily  to  improve  the  local  economy,  for 
projects  to  acquire  land  and  construct  new 
plants,  purchase  necessary  machinery  and 
equipment,  or  acquire,  expand,  or  convert  an 
existing  plant  to  benefit  a  specifk:,  kjentifiable 
stnatt  business.  This  bill  bolsters  the  SBA,  and 
also  requires  the  sale  of  all  SBA-guararrteed 
debentures  issued  by  development  companies 
to  private  investors  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

H.R.  2166  is  also  protective  of  the  environ- 
ment in  that  it  requires  the  SBA,  in  coopera- 
tk>n  with  commercial  banks  and  State  agen- 
cies, to  make  available  k>ng-term,  k>w-interest 
financing  to  small  businesses  for  required  pd- 


lutkKi-control  facilities.  These  moneys  are  to 
be  made  available  through  sale  of  State  or 
munrcipal  revenue  twnds.  The  SBA  guararv 
tees  payn>ents  due  urxler  qualified  contracts 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  design,  finarnang, 
or  installation  of  pollution-control  facilities. 

The  committee  has  drafted  this  legisiatk>n  in 
a  t>ipartisan  manr>er.  It  will  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities and  operatkxi  of  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  Accordingiy,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  2166,  the 
Small  Business  Act  amendments. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temijore  (Mr. 
MoirrGOiiERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  2166. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  wiU  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


D  1315 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memljers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2166,  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTCOMXRT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECTION  OF  COURT  FOR 
MULTIPLE  APPEALS 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1162)  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  court  of  appeals  to  decide 
multiple  appeals  filed  with  respect  to 
the  same  agency  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SELECTION  OF  COURT  FOR  MUL'HPI.E 
APPEALS. 

Section  2112(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
three  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  proceedings  are  instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  order,  the  following  shall 
apply. 

"(1)  If  within  ten  days  after  issuance  of 
the  order  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  conoemed  receives,  from  the  persons 


instituting  the  proceedings,  the  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  at 
least  two  courts  of  appeals,  the  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  officer  shall  proceed 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sulisection.  If  within  ten  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  the  agency,  tx>ard.  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  receives,  from 
the  persons  instituting  the  proceedings,  the 
petition  for  review  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings in  only  one  court  of  appeals,  the 
agency,  Iward,  commission,  or  officer  shall 
file  the  record  in  that  court  notwitbstand- 
ing  the  institution  in  any  other  court  of  ap- 
peals of  proceedings  for  review  of  that 
order.  In  all  other  cases  in  which  proceed- 
ings have  been  Instituted  in  two  or  more 
courts  of  appeals  with  respect  to  the  same 
order,  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  of- 
ficer concerned  shall  file  the  record  in  the 
court  In  which  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  order  were  first  instituted. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sul)section,  a  copy  of  the  petition  or  other 
pleading  which  institutes  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  appeals  and  which  is  stamped  by 
the  court  with  the  date  of  filing  shall  consti- 
tute the  petition  for  review.  Each  agency, 
l>oard,  commission,  or  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  designate  by  rule  the  office 
and  the  officer  who  must  receive  petitions 
for  review  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  If  an  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  receives  two  or  more  petitions  for 
review  of  an  order  in  accordance  with  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul>- 
section,  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  shall,  promptly  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-day  period  specified  in  that  sen- 
tence, so  notify  the  Judicial  panel  on  multi- 
district litigation  authorized  by  section  1407 
of  this  title,  in  such  form  as  that  panel  shall 
prescribe.  The  judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation  shall,  by  means  of  random  se- 
lection, designate  one  court  of  appeals,  from 
among  the  courts  of  appeals  in  which  peti- 
tions for  review  have  Ijeen  filed  and  received 
within  the  ten-day  period  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  In  which  the 
record  is  to  l)e  filed,  and  shall  Issue  an  order 
consolidating  the  petitions  for  review  In 
that  court  of  appeals.  The  judicial  panel  on 
multidistrict  litigation  shall,  after  providing 
notice  to  the  public  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  comments.  prescril>ed 
rules  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of 
proceedings  under  this  paragraph.  The 
agency,  lx>ard.  commission,  or  officer  con- 
cerned shall  file  the  record  In  the  court  of 
appeals  designated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  Any  court  of  appeals  in  which  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  an  order  of  an 
agency,  l)oard,  commission,  or  officer  have 
l>een  instituted  may,  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law,  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
order.  Any  such  sUy  may  thereafter  be 
modified,  revoked,  or  extended  by  a  court  of 
appeals  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  that  order  or  by  any 
other  court  of  appeals  to  which  the  proceed- 
ings are  transferred. 

"(5)  All  courts  In  wtiich  proceedings  are 
instituted  with  respect  to  the  same  order, 
other  than  the  court  In  which  the  record  is 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
transfer  those  proceedings  to  the  court  in 
which  the  record  is  so  filed.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  in  the  Interest  of  justice, 
the  court  in  which  the  record  Is  filed  may 
thereafter  transfer  all  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  that  order  to  any  other  court  of 
appeals.". 
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BC  I.  ooNrontiNC  AmNNiBfr. 

SecOon  50Kb)  of  the  FMeral  Water  PoUu- 
tton  COntita  Act  (33  VAC.  1369(b))  Is 
m,mmiKAmA  fff  stHkliic  out  psngnpb  (3)  and 
rrrtn*!— **"f  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(S>. 
IK.  I.  imcnvi  DAii. 

The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act  take 
etfoet  liO  dam  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Judicial 
panel  on  multidistrtet  UtigLtion  may  issue 
ralea  puimant  to  rabaection  (aK3)  of  sec- 
tkm  3113  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  secticm  1)  on  or  aft»  such  date  of 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
•nt  to  the  nile.  a  second  Is  not  r^ 
quired  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mawtachuaetts 
[Mr.  nuuntl  wlU  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentlonan  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SbawI  will  be  recognized  for 
ao  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frakk]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  this  piece  of  legislation 
comes  unanimously  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  Attorney  General  Meese. 

It  may  be  the  last  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  am  able  to  so  describe  that  I 
thought  I  would  get  that  out  right  at 
Uie  begtamJng. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  country 
today  which  is  unseemly,  and  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Justice  Department  detracts  in  a  mar- 
ginal way,  but  nonetheless,  detracts 
from  the  administration's  Justice. 

Orders  are  issued  by  various  Federal 
agencies  which  can  be  appealed  into 
any  of  a  number  of  circuit  courts  of 
appeal.  The  i4>peal  from  an  order  of  a 
federal  agency  will  often  go  into  the 
circuit  court,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  economy,  business  being 
conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  order  may  be  appealable 
in  any  of  several  circuits. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  Imown  as 
fonim  shopping.  While  the  ideal  is 
that  all  Judges  wiU  decide  all  issues 
presumably  identically,  based  on  their 
cool  and  dispassionate  reading  of  the 
facts,  reality  is  different. 

Human  beings  with  different  orien- 
tations sit  on  courts.  Ultimately  major 
questions  will  be  decided  by  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  cannot  and 
should  not  decide  everything. 

Important  issues  may  turn  on  which 
of  several  possible  circuit  courts  are 
able  to  decide  a  case,  so  we  now  have 
literal  races  to  the  courthouse. 

There  now  exists  situations  where 
messengers,  short-wave  radios,  walkie- 
talkies,  an  elaborate  network  of  com- 
munications, personnel  and  parapher- 
nalia, are  put  in  motion  at  the  instant 
that  a  decision  of  an  agency  is  filed. 
Uke  the  old  races  in  the  19th  century 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  movies  to  get 
the  land,  off  they  go  with  the  notion 


that  the  party  that  first  files  his  or 
her  papers  in  a  particular  circuit  court 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  country 
that  Is.  therefore,  determined  where 
this  particular  dispute  will  be  heard. 

That  really  does  not  make  any  sense. 
An  awful  lot  of  energy  and  time  is 
wasted.  Suits  are  filed  in  several  dis- 
tricts, in  several  circuits. 

Arguments  can  be  made  as  to  who 
got  where  when  first.  It  favors  those 
with  the  greatest  resources  as  opposed 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  the 
great  machinery  to  get  there. 

What  we  propose  is  this  simple.  It  is 
where  papers  have  been  filed  to  appeal 
such  a  dedsion  in  more  than  one  cir- 
cuit (»urt,  random  selection  will  be 
used.  Assuming  all  circuits  are  equally 
at  first  instance  competent  to  hear  the 
appeal,  random  selection  process  will 
take  place. 

That  circuit  which  comes  out  of  the 
random  selection  process  will  be  the 
circuit  that  first  hears  this  issue.  I  say 
first  hears  the  issue,  because  there  are 
in  our  law  a  number  of  doctrines,  none 
of  which  I  am  familiar  enough  to  talk 
about,  which  allow  parties  to  argue  for 
a  removal  of  a  case  from  one  circuit  to 
another  on  the  grounds  that  a  particu- 
lar circuit  would  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate forum  for  determining  the  issue. 

Nothing  in  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  detracts  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  from  the  force  of  those 
doctrines;  that  is,  whatever  court  you 
are  first  into,  whether  you  are  there 
because  of  random  selection  as  our  bill 
proposes,  or  because  you  were  the  guy 
with  the  fastest  bicycle  and  you  got  to 
the  courthouse  first.  AU  parties  are 
free  then  to  argue  the  various  legal 
doctrines  which  would  say  no,  it 
should  not  be  here,  it  should  he  in  this 
circuit  or  that  circuit,  so  we  change  no 
substantive  law. 

We  change  no  rights  that  people 
have  to  argue  for  moving  the  case. 
What  we  do  is  to  provide  a  far  less  un- 
seemly way  of  resolving  the  dispute  as 
to  who  should  be  where  first. 

There  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  when  this  was 
first  proposed  to  follow  a  method  of 
random  selection.  Many  members  kept 
thinldng  there  must  be  in  a  better 
way. 

None  of  the  Members  on  the  sub- 
committee, on  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference, the  Justice  Department,  none 
of  the  groups  that  I  just  mentioned 
can  think  of  a  better  way,  because  we 
have  preserved  all  the  substantive 
rights  that  people  would  have  to  argue 
once  an  initial  circuit  is  designated  to 
move  that  from  one  place  to  another. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  I  submit  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  CardikI.  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  who  at 


my  request  made  a  particular  study  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive forum: 

House  or  RKraisKinATivBS, 
Waahington,  DC.  March  23,  J997. 
Re  H.R.  1162. 
Hon.  Barhkt  Fkaiik. 

Oiairman,  Subcommittee  on  AdminUtrative 
Law  and  Oovemmental  Relation*.  Ray- 
bum  Hou$e  Office  Building.   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chairmah:  PoUowlng  the  mark- 
up of  the  above  captioned  bill  on  March  12, 
I  did  some  further  investigation,  per  your 
request,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  preferable 
alternative  to  random  selection  in  determin- 
ing venue  in  multiple  appeals  cases.  I  must 
tell  you  that  when  I  first  started  to  look 
into  this  matter,  I  was  convinced  that  we 
could  find  a  better  way  than  random  selec- 
tion to  solve  the  "race  to  the  courthouse" 
problem.  As  a  result  of  my  investigation,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  the  approach  taken 
in   H.R.    1162   is   the  best   approach   and 
should  be  enacted. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion.  I  did  speak 
with  Craig  Baab  from  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, MarshaU  Breger,  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  Bill  BurchiU.  General  Cotmsel  to 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  Everyone  agreed  that  the  current 
situation  should  be  changed  in  the  interest 
of  justice.  There  is  also  concensus  that  an 
expedited  process  needs  to  be  developed  so 
that  a  circuit  can  assume  control  over  the 
litigation.  The  only  objection  to  using 
random  selection  seems  to  be  that  it  is  arbi- 
trary and  it  does  not  sound  very  Judicious. 

Random  selection  is  not  new.  It  is  used  by 
many  circuits  in  the  determination  of  the 
three  Judge  panel,  as  well  as  in  determining 
which  Jurists  will  hear  particular  cases. 
Quite  frankly,  there  really  is  no  other  feasi- 
ble alternative  to  random  selection.  Both 
Mr.  Baab  and  Mr.  Breger  indicated  that  we 
could  use  a  process  that  would  allow  the 
courts  to  establish  by  rule  which  circxiit 
would  hear  the  appeal.  By  doing  this, 
though,  the  rule  that  would  be  chosen  by 
the  courts  would  be  another  form  of 
random  selection.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  address  the  issue  directly,  rather 
than  confusing  the  issue  even  more.  Fur- 
thermore, as  you  pointed  out  during  the 
hearing,  there  is  the  protection  in  the  legis- 
lation that  provides  for  a  change  in  venue  in 
instances  of  inconvenience  to  the  litigants 
or  in  the  interest  of  Justice. 

The  committee  might  find  of  interest,  the 
case  of  Mobile  Oil  Exploration  Company 
versus  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, #86-4940  (5th  Circuit  filed  January  27, 
1987),  (copy  of  opinion  attached),  in  which 
two  circuits  could  not  determine  which  ap- 
pellant reached  the  court  house  steps  first. 
Please  note  that  the  court  resolved  this 
issue  by  flipping  a  coin.  Clearly,  random  se- 
lection in  an  orderly  way  Is  much  preferred 
to  the  current  system. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  law  review  ar- 
ticle written  in  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review  that  was  made  available  to  me 
by  Mr.  Breger. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  f  urUier  assistance  to  the 
committee,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BBUAMm  L.  C/uumi. 


RacommnuTioii  80-5:  EumHAnHG  oa  Sm- 

purmo  TBX  "Rack  to  the  Couxthousk" 

in  Apfkals  prom  Agkhct  Actioh 
(Adopted  December  11.  1980) 

Many  agency  actions  subject  to  direct 
review  in  the  courts  of  appeals  involve  more 
than  one  private  party  that  may  legitimate- 
ly consider  Itself  aggrieved  by  the  agency 
action.  In  most  cases,  a  single  court  of  ap- 
peals is  not  specified  by  statute  as  the  re- 
viewing court,  and  venue  may  lie  in  more 
than  one  such  court.  Many  lawyers  believe 
that  one  court  of  appeals  is  likely  to  be 
more  receptive  than  another  to  their  cli- 
ents' arguments  in  an  agency  review  pro- 
ceeding. The  choice  of  the  reviewing  court 
has  therefore  assumed  large  importance  in 
the  review  of  some  actions  of  some  agencies. 

A  statute.  28  U.S.C.  { 2112(a),  provides 
that,  when  petitions  for  appellate  review  of 
the  same  order  are  filed  in  two  or  more 
courts  of  appeals,  the  record  of  the  agency 
proceeding  is  to  be  filed  by  the  agency  in 
the  court  in  which  the  first  petition  was 
f  Ued,  and  that  court  then  has  Jurisdiction  of 
the  review  proceeding  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  This  provision  has  become  less  and 
less  useful  as  the  choice  of  forum  has 
become  more  significant  in  lawyer's  minds, 
and  races  to  the  courthouse  have  proliferat- 
ed and  methods  of  conducting  the  races 
have  become  more  refined.  Races  are  now 
sometimes  decided  by  seconds  or  fractions 
of  seconds,  if  they  can  fairly  be  said  to  have 
t>een  decided  at  all.  (There  is  no  single 
finish  line  to  cross  or  tape  to  break;  time 
stamping  machines  in  clerks'  offices  are  not 
synchronized.)  Moreover,  races  will  be  even 
harder  to  judge  as  agencies  adopt  regula- 
tions, designed  to  make  the  races  fairer  and 
more  civilized,  specifying  the  date  and  time 
at  which  agency  orders  are  deemed  to  have 
been  issued. 

The  spectacle  of  the  race  to  the  court- 
house is  an  unedlf  ying  one  that  tends  to  dis- 
credit the  administrative  and  Judicial  proc- 
esses and  subject  them  to  warranted  ridi- 
cule. It  will  require  Congressional  action  to 
bring  the  final  curtain  down  on  the  specta- 
cle. Our  first  and  principal  recommendation 
Is  addressed  to  Congress.  It  calls  for  simple 
random  selection  of  the  reviewing  court 
when  a  race  ends  in  a  dead  heat  or  near 
dead  heat.  Pending  Congressional  action, 
there  are  actions  that  the  agencies  and  the 
courts  themselves  can  take  to  ameliorate 
the  present  sorry  situation,  and  we  also 
make  recommendations  addressed  to  the 
agencies  and  to  the  Judiciary  for  such  inter- 
im actions. 

PART  A.  RECOIUZIIDATIOIt  TO  COHGRKSS 

Congress  should  amend  28  U.S.C. 
{2112(a)  to  provide  that,  if  petitions  to 
review  the  same  agency  order  have  been 
fUed  in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  within 
ten  days  after  the  order  was  issued,  the 
agency  is  to  notify  an  appropriate  official 
body,  such  as  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts,  of  that  fact;  that 
the  appropriate  official  body,  on  the  elev- 
enth day  after  the  issuance  of  the  order,  is 
to  choose  from  among  the  circuits  in  which 
petitions  have  been  filed  according  to  a 
scheme  of  random  selection  and  notify  the 
agency  of  that  choice;  and  thai  the  agency 
is  then  to  fUe  the  record  of  the  proceeding 
in  the  court  so  chosen,  which  will  take  juris- 
diction and  conduct  the  review  proceeding, 
subject  to  the  existing  power,  which  would 
not  be  changed,  to  transfer  the  case  to  any 
other  court  of  appeals  for  the  convenience 
of  the  parties  in  the  Interest  of  Justice. 

The  amended  Section  2112(a)  should  pro- 
vide further  that  a  court  of  appeals  in 


which  a  petition  for  review  has  been  filed 
that  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  peti- 
tion may,  in  a  case  of  pressing  need,  issue  a 
stay  of  the  agency  order  during  the  period 
in  which  no  court  has  been  chosen  to  take 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding,  the  stay  to 
remain  in  effect  for  no  more  than  15  days, 
unless  extended  by  the  chosen  court  or  a 
transferee  court,  and  subject  to  revocation 
or  modification  by  the  chosen  court  or  a 
transferee  cotirt;  and  that,  if  the  court  in 
which  the  record  is  filed  determines  that  it 
lacks  Jurisdiction  or  venue  is  improperly  laid 
but  that  Jurisdiction  and  venue  may  be 
proper  in  another  circuit,  the  court  is  to 
notify  the  official  body  administering  the 
system  of  random  selection  of  that  fact,  and 
the  body  then  will  choose  from  among  the 
remaining  courts  in  which  petitions  have 
been  fUed  according  to  the  same  scheme  of 
random  selection. 

PART  B.  RSCOMMZNDATIOH  TO  THK  AGBlf CIES 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  those  agen- 
cies whose  actions  have  resulted  or  are 
likely  to  result  In  races  to  the  courthouse 
should  specify  in  advance  a  time  at  which 
their  orders  are  to  be  deemed  issued  or  their 
actions  are  otherwise  ripe  for  Judicial 
review.  Such  agencies  should  do  this  by  ge- 
neric regulation  if  possible,  and  if  that  is 
not  possible,  by  specifying  times  of  issuance 
or  ripeness  case  by  case. 

PART  C.  RKCOMHKIIDATIOR  TO  THX  JUDICIARY 

In  the  absence  of  further  legislation,  the 
Supreme  Court  should  promulgate  a  rule 
under  which,  if  petitions  to  review  the  same 
agency  order  are  filed  In  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals  simultaneously  (for  example, 
within  one  minute  of  one  another),  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  is  to  be  informed  of  that  fact,  and 
the  Administrative  Office  Is  then  to  choose 
one  court,  according  to  a  scheme  of  random 
selection,  from  among  the  circuits  in  which 
such  simultaneous  petitions  are  pending, 
which  court  shall  then  determine  where  the 
record  is  to  be  filed  purstiant  to  28  UJS.C. 
{  2112(a). 

Mr.  CARDIN  concluded  quite  cor- 
rectly after  a  serious  and  thorough 
analysis  that  this  makes  the  most 
sense,  so  we  have  this  proposal  for 
doing  away  with  these  races  to  the 
courthouse  which  detract  rather  than 
add  to  the  administration  of  Justice. 

We  substitute  a  random  selection 
which  is  as  likely  as  anything  to  t>e 
fair  to  pick  the  court  of  first  instance, 
and  in  that  court  people  can  then 
argue  for  changes  if  they  want  to 
change,  and  make  a  g(X)d  case  that  a 
different  circuit  is  better  suited  legal- 
ly. 

It  is  unanimously  supported  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1162,  more  popularly  known  as 
the  "Race  to  the  Courthouse  Bill." 
The  bill  provides  an  excellent,  and  1 
believe  a  practical,  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent problem  of  appellate  court  selec- 
tion for  multiple  t4>peals  to  a«ency 
rulings.  It  is  obviou^  not  in  the  best 


interest  of  our  legal  sytAem  or  of  the 
American  public  to  leave  a  situation 
like  we  presently  have,  unaddressed. 
Litigants  currently  spend  months  liti- 
gating simply  to  determine  who  filed 
first  under  the  current  first-to-file 
rule. 

H.R.  1162  is  a  head-on  solution  to 
the  current  situation  and  I  think  it 
represents  good  curative  legislation. 
H.R.  1162  offers  a  more  civil  alterna- 
tive to  the  current  system  of  fiUng  an 
appeal.  HH.  1 162  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Oovermnental 
Relations  and  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  and  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
Administrative  Conference  and  the 
American  Bar  Ass(x;iation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  I  feel  we  are  going  to 
turn  out  some  gcxxl  legislation  before 
the  end  of  this  year  that  Attorney 
General  Meese  will  certaintly  support, 
and  I  look  forward  to  Joining  with  him 
in  this  effort. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  former 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  author  of  the  bill  for  his  hard 
work  on  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  new  chairman  of  our 
subconunittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  work  in  moving 
this  bill  from  our  sub<»mmittee 
through  full  committee  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  and  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  pass  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  cooperation  and  help 
we  received  on  this  bill  from  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  He  and  I  are 
both  new  in  our  Jobs  on  this  particular 
subcommittee,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able,  as  he  has  pointed 
out,  to  move  a  number  of  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, most  of  them  with  very  broad 
support. 

I  want  to  Join  him  in  acknowledging 
the  work  of  the  former  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickmaw],  who 
has  moved  on  to  different  things,  if 
not  bigger  ones,  in  his  work  on  his  new 
subcommittee.  He  was  the  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  having  responded  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  in  proposing  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
correction  to  the  Ramseyer  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  bilL 

"Ramseyer"  is  a  new  word  I  learned 
which  describes  changes  made  in  the 
bill.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Ramseyer.  I 
say  that  so  Members  wiU  not  think  I 
have  mispronounced  another  word  and 
that  is  why  they  do  not  know  what  I 
am  talking  about  I  said  it  right.  This 
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is  a  new  word  for  me.  Ramseyer  is  a 
former  Member  who  came  up  with 
this  method  of  showing  these  differ- 
ent things  in  the  bill. 

Idr.  Speako-.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  RaoosD  at  this  point  a  correc- 
tion to  the  Ramseyer  set  forth  in  the 
ctHnmlttee  report  on  this  bill.  House 
Report  100-72.  This  report  Ramseyer 
should  have  shown  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 50«<bK3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  contains 
a  provision  for  the  selection  of  the 
court  of  appeals  when  multiple  chal- 
lenges to  an  agency  order  is  filled. 
This  corrected  Ramseyer  sets  forth 
the  portion  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  that  would  be  delet- 
ed by  HJl.  1162. 

CRAinzB  ni  Exismfc  Law  Maoc  bt  trk 

BnX,  As  RXPOXTKD 

In  cranpUaDce  with  clause  3  of  Rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
Mil.  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
black  bradcets.  new  matter  is  printed  in  ital- 
ics, existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  pro- 
posed is  shown  in  roman): 

Sktion  509  OP  THX  Pedsrai.  Water 

POLLUnOW  COHTROL  ACT 
AMtUI  IS'IRATTVX  rROCXDURB  AITD  J179ICIAL 


Sk.  509.  (a)  *  *  * 
(bXl)  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I<»)  Vnnm.— 

[(A)  SnxcnoN  niocEDxntK.— If  applica- 
tions for  review  of  the  same  agency  action 
have  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsectitMi  in  2  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  received  written  notice  of 
the  filing  of  one  or  more  applications  within 
30  days  or  less  after  receiving  written  notice 
of  the  fUing  of  the  first  application,  then 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  advise  in 
writing  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  that  applications  have 
been  filed  in  2  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States,  and  shall  identi- 
fy each  court  for  which  he  has  written 
notice  that  such  applications  have  been 
fOed  within  30  days  or  less  of  receiving  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  ap- 
plication. Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random 
selection  devised  for  this  purpose,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  thereupon  shall,  within 
3  business  days  of  receiving  such  written 
notice  from  the  Administrator,  select  the 
court  in  which  the  record  shall  be  filed  from 
among  those  identified  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Upon  notification  of  such  selection,  the 
Admlnistrmtor  shall  promptly  file  the  record 
in  such  court.  Por  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  Administrator,  the  record 
shaU  be  fUed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  which  remanded 
such  action. 

[(B)  ADimnsTRAnvR  provisiohs.— Where 
applications  have  been  filed  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  in  two  or  more 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action  and  the  record  has  been  filed  in  one 
of  such  courts  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A),  the  other  courts  in  which  such  applica- 
ttoDS  have  been  filed  shall  promptly  trans- 
fer such  v>pUcations  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 


Appeals  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
record  has  been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a 
court  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  any 
court  in  which  an  application  has  been  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  agency 
action  until  IS  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  in  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed. 

[(C)  Transpers.— Any  court  in  which  an 
application  with  respect  to  any  agency 
action  has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  including  any  court  selected 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  may  transfer 
such  application  to  any  other  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the 
interest  of  justice.] 

[(4)]  (3>  Award  op  pees.— In  any  judicial 
proceeding  under  this  subsection,  the  court 
may  award  costs  of  litigation  (including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees)  to 
any  prevailing  or  substantially  prevailing 
party  whenever  it  determines  that  such 
award  is  appropriate. 

tSx.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Prank]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1162). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorxmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


PROVIDING  POR  CONTINUING 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  IN  APPROPRI- 
ATE UNITS  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1939)  to  provide  for  continuing 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in 
appropriate  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1939 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  1.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

In  recognition  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution's profound  impact  on  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  development  of  this 
Nation,  and  in  order  to  recognize  those 
Americans  instrumental  in  the  history  of 


the  Constitution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  interpret  the  origins 
and  subsequent  development  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  at  those  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  associated  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

SEC.  Z.  SPECIFIC  DIRECTIVES  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR. 

(a)  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  and  Other  Units.— The  Secretary 
shall  Interpret  the  origins,  subsequent  de- 
velopment, and  effects  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  this  country  at  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  and  at  such 
other  units  of  the  National  Park  System  as 
are  closely  associated  with  the  Constitution. 
Independence  National  Historical  Park  shall 
serve  as  the  focal  point  of  the  National  Park 
System's  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution. 

(b)  Memorial.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish at  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  a  memorial  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution as  a  key  document  in  our  Nation's 
history.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  two  scholars 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, an  architect,  a  landscape  architect, 
and  a  sculptor  to  advise  on  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  memorial.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  memorial  should  be 
established  within  3  years  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Public  Material.— The  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  make  available  to  the  public  in- 
terpretive and  educational  material  related 
to  sites,  both  within  and  outside  the  Nation- 
al Park  System,  which  are  especially  signifi- 
cant in  their  association  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  history. 

(d)  Cooperative  Agreements.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  owners  or  administrators  of  histor- 
ic sites  closely  associated  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  of  such  sites. 

(e)  Research  and  Education.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  contract  with  qualified  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  research  and 
other  activities  including  the  distribution  of 
interpretive  and  educational  materials  as 
appropriate  in  order  to  carry  our  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  FUNDING. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Vekto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  wiU  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vcmto]. 
general  leave 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1987  marlcs  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bicentennial  of  the  UJ5. 
Constitution.  We  have  all  been  con- 
cerned at  the  lack  of  knowledge  the 
American  people  have  about  this  criti- 
cal document  that  was  so  shaped— and 
been  shaped  by— this  Nation  for  200 
years.  We  would  not  be  standing  here 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  it. 

The  historic  sites  and  parks  of  the 
National  Park  System  preserve  key 
elements  of  the  origins,  subsequent  de- 
velopment, and  effects  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Our  Nation's  parks  thor- 
oughly docimient  the  history  of  the 
UJS,  Constitution  in  its  diverse  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  aspects.  These 
historic  sites  can  provide  us  with  a 
superb  means  of  learning  these  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  Constitution's  histo- 
ry, using  the  actual  places  where  it 
was  written,  tested,  fought  for,  revised 
and  lived.  Park  sites  appropriate  to 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
include  Independence  Hall  where  it 
was  written,  the  Presidential  Homes  il- 
lustrating article  II,  and  the  Civil  War 
battlefields  documenting  its  greatest 
test.  The  Frederick  Douglass  Home 
provides  insight  into  the  post-Civil 
War  13th  and  14th  amendments. 
Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site 
with  its  custom  home  illustrates  Fed- 
eral revenue  gathering  before  the  26th 
amendment  on  Income  taxes.  Fort 
Smith  National  Historic  Site  in  Arkan- 
sas tells  of  article  III,  the  judiciary. 
Edison  National  Historic  Site  with 
Thomas  Edison's  many  inventions 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  protection  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights afforded  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Millions  of  Americans  visit  parks 
each  year,  paries  which  are  well 
equipped  and  experienced  in  teaching 
about  our  Nation's  past.  H.R.  1939  di- 
rects the  National  Park  Service  to  uti- 
lize these  historic  resources  in  ways 
appropriate  to  both  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Nation- 
al Park  System. 

Specifically,  H.R.  1939  provides  for 
continued  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  appropriate  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  H.R.  1939  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion at  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  at  other  national  park  sites 
closely  related  to  the  Constitution  and 
at  those  historic  sites  outside  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  that  preserve  and 
interpret  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  educa- 
tional and  interpretive  materials  on 
the  Constitution,  it  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  administra- 
tors or  owners  of  historic  sites  closely 
associated  with  the  Constitution.  It 


also  directs  the  Secretary  to  contract 
with  qualified  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  research  and  similar  ac- 
tivities to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  help  us  celebrate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  in  a  fashion 
both  appropriate  and  useful.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  continuing 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in 
appropriate  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  As  you  luiow,  1987  marks  the 
year  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  a  document  which  af- 
fects our  lives  on  a  daily  basis.  Numer- 
ous activities  are  being  planned  across 
the  country  to  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  this  significant  and  his- 
toric document.  Therefore,  I  believe  it 
is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  the 
story  of  this  important  d(x;ument  be 
told  in  our  national  park  units  associ- 
ated with  its  origin  and  development. 

H.R.  1939  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  interpret  the  origins 
and  development  of  the  Constitution 
at  those  National  Park  System  units 
closely  associated  with  this  document 
focusing  on  Independence  National 
Historic^  Park  which  will  serve  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem's celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  requires  the  establishment  of  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution within  Independence  Park. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  devel- 
op and  make  available  to  the  public  in- 
terpretive and  educational  materials 
related  to  those  sites  ass(x:iated  with 
the  Constitution  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  National  Park  System.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  contract  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  (»n- 
ceming  research  and  the  distribution 
of  such  materials.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  owners  or  administrators 
of  historic  sites  associated  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  recognize  the 
important  work  the  National  Park 
Service  Is  doing  in  terms  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution,  including 
preparation  of  a  brochure  on  national 
paries  and  the  Constitution,  republica- 
tion of  a  Ijook  on  the  Constitution  and 
presentation  of  an  interpretive  musi- 
cal drama  celebrating  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  l}elieve  it  is  also  important  to 
encourage  additional  work  in  this  area. 
Such  efforts  are  needed  to  further  en- 
hance the  public's  understanding  of 
the  history  of  our  Constitution  not 
only  during  this  year  of  the  bicenten- 
nial, but  in  the  future  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  national  historical  land- 
marks theme  study  prepared  by  the 


National  Park  Service,  there  are  over 
165  existing  landmarks  and  imits  of 
the  National  Park  System  that  reflect 
one  or  more  aspects  of  constitutional 
history.  Utilizing  these  sites  as  public 
classrooms  is  certainly  appropriate,  as 
well  as  exciting. 

In  closing.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Vento,  for  introducing  H.R.  1939 
and  working  with  me  to  move  it  for- 
ward. I  believe  that  this  legislation  can 
serve  as  an  important  tool  to  expand 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  well  as 
provide  for  continuing  public  educa- 
tion concerning  the  U.S.  Constitution 
in  our  National  Park  System.  What  we 
do  now  regarding  the  Constitution  will 
be  important  for  generations  to  <x>me. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VentoI  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1939. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  armouncement,  further  pr(x:eed- 
ings  on  this  motion  will  l>e  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  IN- 
TEREST RIVER  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(H.R.  900)  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
natural,  scenic,  cultural,  and  recre- 
ational values  of  certain  segments  of 
the  New,  Gauley,  Meadow,  and  Blue- 
stone  River  in  West  Virginia  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.   SHORT  TITLE   AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "West  Vir- 
ginia National  Interest  River  Conservation 
Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
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TtrUE  I-IWW  MVIROOBO*  HATIOJf AL 
RIVER 

Sec  101.  Boundary  modUkxtlon. 

Sec    loa.    Cooper»Uve    Mreemente    with 

8Ute. 
Sec  103.  Improvement  of  access  at  Cunard. 
Sec  104.  Flow  management. 

Trnx  n— OAOixT  rivkr  national 

RBCRBATION  ARSA 

Sec  aoi.  ErtabHstwiwnt. 

Sec  MX  Ateilniatntion. 

Sec  MS.  MlMellaneous. 

Sec  M4.  Autborlmtion  of  apmoprlations. 

Sec  MS.  Special  oondltlons. 

Sec  Me.  Adrtaory  committee.  

•nrii  ra-MRADOW  national  wild  river 
Sec   901.   Designation   of   X/Ower   Meadow 
River. 

TTTLR IV— HLURBTONR  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
RIVER 

Sec  401.  Derignation  of  Lower  Bluestone 
Rlvo-. 

TITLC  V— <SMERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  Ml.  Ooordlnation  among  recreational 

rcaouroes. 
Sec  MX  Special  provisions. 
Sec  503.  Public  awareness  program. 
Sec  S04.  Consolidated  management. 
Sec  505.  New  spending  authority  subject  to 

api»t>prlatlons. 

TITIX  VI-OREENBRIER  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
RIVER 

Sec  ni.  Designation  of  Oreenbrier  River. 

8K.  1  rWDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FDIDI1IG8.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  The  outstanding  natural,  scenic,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  values  of  the  segment 
of  the  New  River  In  West  Virginia  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  New  River  Gorge  Na- 
tioial  River  have  been  preserved  and  en- 
hanced by  Its  inclusion  In  the  national  pariL 
systcoi* 

(3)  The  establishment  of  the  New  River 
Qorge  National  River  has  provided  the  basis 
for  Increased  reaction  and  tourism  activi- 
ties In  southern  West  Virginia  due  to  its  na- 
Uonally  recognised  status  and  tias  greatly 
contributed  to  the  regional  economy. 

(3)  Certain  boundary  modifications  to  the 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  are  neces- 
sary to  further  protect  the  scenic  resources 
within  the  river's  visual  corridor  and  to  pro- 
vide for  better  management  of  the  national 
paritunlt. 

(4)  Several  tributaries  of  the  New  River  in 
West  Virginia  also  possess  remarkable  and 
outstanding  features  of  national  signifi- 
cance. The  segment  of  the  Gauley  River 
below  Summersville  Dam  has  gained  nation- 
al recognition  as  a  prranier  Whitewater 
recieatian  experience.  The  lower  section  of 
the  Bluestone  River,  the  lower  section  of 
the  Meadow  River,  and  various  segments  of 
the  Oreenbrier  River  all  possess  remarkable 
and  outstanding  natural,  scenic,  and  recre- 
ational values  due  to  their  predominantly 
undeveloped  condition. 

(5)  Additional  national  river  park  units  in 
the  region  would  foster  economic  develop- 
ment activities  associated  with  tourism  and 
ncreatioo  that  have  resulted  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  New  River  Gorge  Na- 
tional River. 

(«)  Segments  of  several  of  the  New  River 
tributaries,  the  Oauley  River,  the  Meadow 
River,  the  Oreenbrier  River,  and  the  Blue- 
stone  Rivets  are  suitable  for  inclusion  In  the 
p«tfa«n«i  park  syston  of  the  wOd  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

(7)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  condition  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  New.  Oauley.  Meadow.  Oreen- 


brier. and  Bluestone  Rivers  in  West  Virginia 
and  to  enhance  recreational  (^iportunities 
available  on  the  free-flowing  segments. 

(b)  PuKTOss.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  provide  for  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural,  scenic,  cultural,  and 
recreational  values  on  certain  free-flowing 
segments  of  the  New.  Gauley.  Meadow. 
Oreenbrier,  and  Bluestone  Rivers  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  for  the  benefit  and 
enjojnnent  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

TITLE  I— NEW  RIVER  GORGE 
NATIONAL  RIVER 
SBC  I»l.  BOUNDARY  MODiriCATION. 

SecUon  1101  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  460m-15) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "NERI-M.002. 
dated  July  1978"  and  substituting  "NERI- 
80,023.  dated  January  1987". 

3KC  IW.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  WfTH  STATE. 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

-SEC     1111    COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS    WrfH 
STATE. 

"In  administering  the  national  river,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, for  the  rendering,  on  a  reimbursable 
t^Mte  of  rescue,  fire  fighting,  and  law  en- 
forcement services  and  cooperative  assist- 
ance by  nearby  law  enforcement  and  fire 
preventative  agencies.". 

SEC.  IM.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ACCESS  AT  CUNARO. 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

-SEC  1114.  IMPROVEMENT  OP  ACCESS  AT  CUNARO. 

"(a)  DsvuoPMnrr  and  Improvrmkht.- The 
Secretary  shall  expeditiously  acquire  such 
lands,  and  undertake  such  developments 
and  improvements,  as  may  l)e  necessary  to 
provide  for  commercial  and  noncommercial 
access  to  the  river  near  Cunard.  No  restric- 
tion shall  be  imposed  on  such  access  based 
on  the  time  of  day,  except  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  protect  public  health  and  safety. 

"(b)  INTIKIM  MxAsnKXS.- Pending  comple- 
tion of  the  developments  and  improvements 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  use  of  motorized  towing  of 
Whitewater  rafts  in  the  section  of  the  na- 
tional river  between  Thurmond  and  Cunard 
when  the  volume  of  flow  in  the  river  is 
below  3.000  cubic  feet  per  second.". 

SEC  IM.  PLOW  MANAGEMENT. 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end: 

-SBC  IIIS.  FLOW  MANAGEMENT. 

"(a)  FiNDnfOS.— The  Congress  finds  that 
adjustments  in  the  management  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  of  flows  from  Bluestone 
Lake  Project  during  periods  of  low  flow  Is 
necessary  to  respond  to  the  congressional 
mandate  contained  in  section  1110  of  this 
Act  and  that  such  adjustments  could  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  recreational  experi- 
ence in  the  segments  of  the  river  below  the 
lake  during  those  periods  as  well  as  protect 
the  biological  resources  of  the  river. 

"(b)  Rrport  to  Conohess  Requiwed.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  conduct 
a  study  and  prepare  a  report  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  Uter  than  December  31.  1988. 
Before  sutjmlssion  of  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  draft  of  the  report  shall  be  made 
available   tor   public   comment.   The  final 


report  shall  Include  the  commenU  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
public,  together  with  the  response  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  those  comments. 

"(c)  Coirmris  op  Stubt.- The  study 
under  this  section  shall  examine  the  f  easi- 
bUity  of  adjusting  the  timing  of  dally  re- 
leases from  Bluestone  Lake  Project  during 
periods  when  flows  from  the  lake  are  less 
than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  p»ir- 
pose  of  such  adjustment  shall  be  to  improve 
recreation  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
fishing  and  Whitewater  recreation)  in  the 
New  River  Gorge  National  River.  Any  such 
adjustments  in  the  timing  of  flows  which 
are  proposed  in  such  report  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  other  project  purposes  and  shall 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  fish- 
ing or  on  any  other  form  of  recreation  in 
Bluestone  Lake  or  in  any  segment  of  the 
river  below  Bluestone  Lake.  The  study  shall 
assess  the  effects  of  such  flow  adjustments 
on  the  quality  of  recreation  on  the  river  in 
the  segments  of  the  river  between  Hlnton 
and  Thurmond  and  between  Thurmond  and 
the  downstream  boundary  of  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River,  taking  into  accoimt 
the  levels  of  recreational  visitation  in  each 
of  such  segments. 

"(d)  Trst  Prockdtjiirs.- As  part  of  the 
study  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  conduct  test  releases  from 
Bluestone  Lake  Project  during  24-hour  peri- 
ods during  the  summer  of  1988  when  flows 
are  less  then  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  the  project.  All  such  adjustments  shall 
conform  to  the  criteria  q;>ecif led  in  subsec- 
tion (c).  The  tests  shall  provide  adjustments 
in  the  timing  of  daUy  flows  from  Bluestone 
Lake  Project  which  permit  flows  higher 
than  the  24-hoiu-  average  to  reach  down- 
stream recreational  segments  of  the  river 
during  morning  and  afternoon  hours.  The 
tests  shall  develop  specific  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  flow  adjustments  on  the  speed  of 
the  current  and  on  water  surface  levels  in 
those  segments.  No  test  shall  be  conducted 
when  flows  from  the  lake  are  less  than  1700 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  no  test  shall 
reduce  flows  below  that  leveL". 

TITLE  n— OAULEY  RIVER  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

SEC  n\.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  IH  Ornxhai..— In  order  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  scenic,  recreational,  geologic, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Gauley  River,  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Gauley  River  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"recreation  area"). 

(b)  Ahxa  Included.— The  recreation  area 
shall  consist  of  the  land,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein  generally  depicted  on  the 
boundary  map  entitled  "Oauley  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area",  numbered  NRA- 
GR/M.OOO  and  dated  January  1987.  Such 
boiuidaries  may  be  modified  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  avaU- 
able  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(c)  Bouwdaht  Mompicahows.— Within  5 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiirces  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  a  report  contain- 
ing any  boundary  modifications  which  the 
Secretary  recommends,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 


SBC  nt.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  Osnbui..— The  recreation  area  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  aocord- 
anoe  with  this  Act  and  with  the  provisions 
of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
w«M<tt»«i  psrk  system,  including  the  Act  en- 
UUed  "An  Act  to  esUblish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25.  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1-4). 

(b)  Hurting  and  Pishihc;  P*i8h  Stock- 
XRO.— The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within  the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  laws.  The  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  such  activities  will  not  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  and  wildlife  management  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
to  undertake  or  continue  fish  stoclUng  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  State  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  on  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 

(c)  CooPiSATivK  Agreements  With 
State.- In  administering  the  recreation  area 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  of  rescue,  fire  fighting,  and  law  en- 
forcement services  and  cooperative  assist- 
ance by  nearby  law  enforcement  and  fire 
preventative  agencies. 

(d)  Applicatioh  of  Other  Provisions.- 
The  provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  2,  1968  (16  U.S.C.  1278(a)),  shaU 
apply  to  the  recreation  area  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  river  segments  referred  to 
in  such  provisionB. 

(e)  RacRXATioRAL  Access.- 

(1)  Exismc  puaoc  hoads.— The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  which 
the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  existing  public  roads  and 
public  rights-of-way  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  facilitate  and  improve  reasonable  access 
to  the  recreation  area  at  existing  access 
points  where  such  actions  would  preserve  or 
enhance  the  scenic  and  natural  values  of 
the  area. 

(2)  Pacilities  adjacent  to  DAM.— In  order 
to  accommodate  visitation  to  the  recreation 
area,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
struct such  facilities  as  necessary  to  en- 
hance and  improve  access,  vehicle  parking 
and  related  facilities,  and  river  access  for 
Whitewater  recreation  and  for  other  recre- 
ational activities,  immediately  downstream 
of  the  Summersville  Dam,  to  the  extent 
that  such  facilities  are  not  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  205.  Such  construction  shall 
be  subject  to  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing referred  to  in  subsection  (f ). 

(3)  Other  locations.— In  addition,  in 
order  to  provide  reasonable  public  access 
and  vehicle  parking  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  recreation  area,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  and  scenic  values  of  the  recrea- 
tion area,  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof,  acquire  such 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  construct 
such  p^rMng  and  related  facilities  at  other 
appropriate  locations  outside  the  bound- 
aries of.  Init  in  dose  proximity  to.  the  recre- 
ation area  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

(f)  PROPBtnXS  AND  PaCILITIXS  OP  FEDERAL 

I.— After    consultation    with    any 


other  Federal  agency  managing  lands  and 
waters  within  or  adjacent  to  the  reo-eation 
area,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  such  other  Federal  agency  to  designate 
those  lands  and  waters  within  the  recrea- 
tion area  which  are  (1)  under  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  such  other  agency  (2) 
directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
Siunmersville  Project  and  (3)  essential  to 
the  operation  of  such  project.  The  memo- 
randum of  understanding  shall  also  include 
provisions  regarding  the  management  of  all 
such  lands  and  waters  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  operation  of  such  project  and 
the  management  of  the  recreation  area. 

SEC  m  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a)  Lands  and  Waters.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  land  or  interests  in 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  When  any 
tract  of  land  is  only  partly  within  such 
boundaries,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  land  outside  of  such 
boundaries  in  order  to  minimize  the  pay- 
ment of  severance  costs. 

(b)  Transfers.— Lands,  waters  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  the  recreation  area 
which  are  administered  by  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  which  are  not  des- 
ignated under  section  202  as  directly  related 
to  the  SummersviUe  Project  and  essential  to 
the  operation  of  that  project  shall  be  trans- 
ferred without  reimbursement  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(c)  Protrction  of  Existing  Project.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  impair  or  affect 
the  requirements  of  section  1102  of  Public 
Law  99-662  or  otherwise  affect  the  authori- 
ties of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  project  pur- 
poses of  the  Summersville  Project,  including 
recreation.  In  releasing  water  from  such 
project,  in  order  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety  and  to  provide  for  enjoyment  of 
the  resources  within  the  recreation  area, 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  shaU  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  facilitate  and  en- 
hance Whitewater  recreational  use  and 
other  recreational  use  of  the  recreation 
area.  For  purposes  of  enhancing  springtime 
recreational  use  of  the  national  recreation 
area  and  the  SimunersviUe  Lake,  the  Sum- 
mersville Lake  shall  be  filled  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  during  each  year,  taking 
into  consideration  meteorological  forecasts 
and  without  impairing  the  ability  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  to  carry  out  the  other 
purposes  of  the  Summersville  Project. 

SEC.  »4.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC  ZM.  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 

If,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
dam.  water  conduit,  reservior,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line  or  other  project  com- 
mences construction  at  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  Summersville  Project,  the  depart- 
ment agency,  or  Instrumentality  or  other 
person  which  constructs  or  operates  such 
new  project  shall  comply  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior deems  necessary,  in  his  discretion,  to 
protect  the  resources  of  the  recreation  area, 
including  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enstire  that 
such  new  project  will  not  adversely  affect 
Whitewater  recreation  and  other  recreation 
activities  during  or  after  project  construc- 
tion. If  any  such  new  project  will  adversely 


affect  access  to  the  recreation  area  immedi- 
cately  downstream  of  the  Summersville 
Dam  during  or  after  project  construction, 
including  vehicle  paridng,  related  faculties, 
and  river  access  for  Whitewater  recreation 
and  other  recreational  use  of  the  recreation 
area,  the  person  constructing  such  project 
shall  replace  and  enhance  the  adversely  af- 
fected facilities  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  accommodate  visitation,  as 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  terms  and  conditions  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  included  in  any  li- 
cense, permit,  or  exemption  issued  for  any 
such  new  project.  Any  such  new  project 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Including  section  202(d).  except  that  during 
the  4-year  period  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  licensing  of  a  project  adjacent  to  Sum- 
merville  Dam  as  proposed  by  the  C^ty  of 
Summersville,  or  by  any  com[>eting  project 
applicant  with  a  permit  or  license  applica- 
tion on  fUe  as  of  May  13,  1987.  if  such 
project  complies  with  this  section.  If  such 
project  is  licensed  within  such  4-year  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  modify  the  boundary 
map  referred  to  in  section  201  to  relocate 
the  upstream  boundary  of  the  recreation 
area  along  a  Une  perpendicular  to  the  river 
crossing  the  point  550  feet  downstream  of 
the  existing  valve  house  and  1.200  feet 
(measured  along  the  river  bank)  upstream 
of  U.S.  Geological  Survey  guage  No. 
03189600. 

SEC  2M.  ADVISORY  COMMrTTEE 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Gauley  River  National  Recre- 
ation Area  Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Committee").  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  serve  for 
terms  of  2  years.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  imtil  a  successor  is  appointed.  Any 
member  of  the  Committee  may  be  appoint- 
ed to  serve  more  than  one  term.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  shall  serve  as  Chair- 


(b)  Management  and  Development 
Issues.— The  Secretary,  or  his  designee, 
shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis  and  consult 
with  the  advisory  committee  on  matters  re- 
lating to  development  of  a  management 
plan  for  the  recreation  area  and  on  imple- 
mentation of  such  plan. 

(c)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation  as  such, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pay 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  luider  this  Act  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Membership.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point members  to  the  Conunittee  as  follows: 

(1)  1  member  to  represent  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  United  States  ad- 
ministering lands  affected  by  the  national 
recreation  area,  to  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  nominated  by  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency. 

(2)  2  members  to  represent  the  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  persons  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Stete  of  West  Virginia. 

(3)  1  member  to  represent  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

(4)  3  members  to  represent  the  commer- 
cial Whitewater  rafting  industry  in  West 
Virginia. 
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x'3)  1  member  to  represent  noncommercial 
wtaltewmter  boatlnc  organlnUons. 

(•)  1  member  to  represent  conservation  or- 
■antetion  in  West  Virginia. 

(7)  1  member  to  represent  individuals  en- 
gaced  in  game  fishing  in  West  Virginia. 

(8)  1  member  to  represent  the  Nicholas 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(9)  1  member  to  represent  the  Fayette 
Coiinty  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(10)  1  member  to  represent  recreational 
users  of  Summersvllle  Lake. 

(11)  2  members  to  represent  local  citizens 
or  dtiaens  groups  which  are  concerned  with 
the  Oauley  River  or  with  lands  included 
within   the   boundaries  of  the   recreation 


(e)  TnumiAiioH;  Chahtbl— The  Commit- 
tee shall  terminate  on  the  date  10  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  notwith- 
standing the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (Act  of  October  6.  1972;  86  SUt.  776). 
The  provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  such  Act 
(relating  to  the  charter  of  the  Committee) 
are  hereby  waived  with  respect  to  this  Com- 
mittee.   

TTTLB  in— MEADOW  NATIONAL  WILD 

RTVER 
SBC     3SI.     DISICNATION     OF     LOWER     MEADOW 
RIVER. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  UJS.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end: 

"(62)  Mkadow,  West  ViKonnA.— The  seg- 
ment from  the  bridge  at  Route  19  down- 
stream approximately  4.5  miles  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Oauley  River,  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  boundary  map  entitled 
"Meadow  WUd  and  Scenic  River*,  numbered 
WR8-MEA/20.000  and  dated  January  1987: 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  a  wild  river.  After  consultation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
interested  public  and  within  one  year  from 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  is  required 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except 
that  the  acreage  limitations  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  6  shall  not  apply  to  the  land  and 
waters  within  the  boiuidaries  of  such  map. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  manage- 
ment by  the  State  of  hunting  and  fishing 
within  the  segment  designated  under  this 
paragraph,  and  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
such  activities  pursuant  to  section  13(a)  of 
this  Act. ". 

TITLE  rV— BLUESTONE  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVER 
SEC    Ml.    DESIGNATION    OP    LOWER   BLUESTONE 
RIVER. 

SeeUon  3(a)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  DAC.  1274(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowing  new  paragraph  at  the 
end: 

"(63)  BLUBSTOins,  West  Virgihia.— So 
much  of  the  segment  in  Mercer  and  Sum- 
mers Counties,  West  Virginia  from  a  point 
approximatdy  2  miles  upstream  of  the 
Summers  and  Mercer  County  line  down  to 
the  wT*'"!""  sxmuner  pool  elevation  (1.410 
feet  above  mean  sea  level)  of  Bluestone 
Lake  as  generaUy  depicted  on  the  boundary 
map  entitled  'Bluestone  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rlvo'.  numbered  WSR-BLU/20,000,  and 
dated  January  1987;  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  scenic 
river.  After  consultation  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  interested  pubUc 
and  within  one  year  from  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU  take 
such  action  as  is  required  under  subsection 


(b)  of  this  section,  except  that  the  acreage 
limlUtions  specified  in  subsection  (b)  shaU 
not  apply.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  pre- 
clude the  improvement  of  any  existing  road 
or  rights-of-way  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  segment  designated  under  this  para- 
graph. All  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  segment  desig- 
nated under  this  paragraph  are  hereby 
transferred  without  reimbursement  to  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  subject  to  leases  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  (or 
renewed  thereafter)  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  SUte  of  West  VlrgliUa  with 
respect  to  the  Bluestone  State  Park  and  the 
Bluestone  Public  Hunting  and  Fishing  Area. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  the  manage- 
ment by  the  State  of  hunting  and  fishing 
within  the  segment  designated  imder  this 
paragraph,  and  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
such  activities  pursuant  to  section  13(a)  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  or 
impair  the  management  by  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  or  other  wUdlife  activities  in 
the  Bluestone  Public  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Area  to  the  extent  permitted  in  the  lease 
agreement  as  in  effect  on  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph.  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
SUte  of  West  Virignia,  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  such  leases  and  assume  adminis- 
trative authority  over  the  areas  concerned. 
Nothing  in  the  designation  of  the  segment 
referred  to  In  this  paragraph  shall  affect  or 
Impair  the  management  of  the  Bluestone 
Project  or  the  authority  of  any  department, 
agency,  of  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  project  purposes  of 
that  project  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  affect  the  continuation  of  stud- 
ies relating  to  such  project  which  were  com- 
menced before  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  SSI.  COORDINATION  AMONG  RECREATIONAL 
RESOURCES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  coop- 
erate with,  and  assist,  any  regional  author- 
ity comprised  of  representatives  of  West 
Virginia  State  authorities  and  local  govern- 
ment authorities  in  or  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing  Nicholas.  Fayette.  Raleigh, 
Summers,  Greenbrier  and  Mercer  Counties, 
West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  coordinated  development  and  promotion 
of  recreational  resources  of  regional  or  na- 
tional significance  which  are  located  in 
southern  West  Virginia  and  managed  by 
State  or  Federal  agencies,  including  State. 
l<x»d  and  national  park  system  units.  State 
and  national  forest  system  units,  and  histor- 
ic sites. 

SEC  SM.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  State  AuTHORrry.— Subject  to  this  sub- 
section and  to  existing  law  and  regulations, 
the  Secretary  administering  any  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  subject  to  this  Act  and 
the  Secretary  administering  any  component 
of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system 
designated  by  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  on  pest  management  practices 
that  directly  or  indirectly  impact  lands  or 
waters  within  any  such  unit  or  component. 
During  a  3-year  trial  basis,  the  Secretary  ad- 
ministering any  such  component  or  unit 
shall  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  program  which  pro- 
vides for  the  control  of  the  Insect  slmuUum 
jenningsi  on  such  units  or  components. 
Such  program  shall  provide  for  continuous 
monitoring  of  any  State  activity  to  control 
such  Insect  to  determine  the  effect  of  such 


activity  on  the  non-target  organisms  and  on 
the  other  biological  resources  of  such  units. 
If.  at  any  time,  such  activities  of  the  State 
are  shown  to  have  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  the  fishery  resources  of  such  river 
units,  such  activities  shaU  immediately  be 
ceased. 

(b)  State  Reoulatiohs.— The  Secretary 
administering  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  Secretary 
administering  any  component  of  the  nation- 
al wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
providing  for  the  State's  regulation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law,  of  persons  provid- 
ing commercial  recreational  watereraft  serv- 
ices on  river  units  and  components  subject 
to  this  Act. 

SEC  SSS.  PUBLIC  AWARENESS  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  estab- 
lish a  public  awareness  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  Mercer.  Nicholas,  and  Greenbrier 
Counties,  West  Virginia  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  agencies,  landowners,  and 
other  concerned  organizations.  The  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  further  pubUc  un- 
derstanding of  the  effects  of  designation  as 
components  of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic 
river  system  of  segments  of  the  Bluestone 
and  Meadow  Rivers  which  were  found  eligi- 
ble in  the  studies  completed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  August  of  1983  but  which 
were  not  designated  by  this  Act  as  units  of 
such  system.  By  December  31  of  the  third 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  describing  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Section  7(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  segments 
subject  to  this  section  untU  December  31  of 
the  third  calendar  year  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

SEC.  504.  CONSOUDATED  MANAGEMENT. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  econo- 
my and  efficiency  of  operations  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  park  system 
units  established  or  expanded  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consolidate  of- 
fices and  personnel  administering  aU  such 
units  to  the  extent  practicable  and  shaU  uti- 
lize the  existing  faciUtles  of  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable. 

SEC  5«6.  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHOIUTY  SUBJECT  TO 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

Any  new  spending  authority  which  is  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shaU  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

TITLE  VI— GREENBRIER  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVER 

SEC  Ml.  DESIGNA'nON  OF  GREENBRIER  RIVER. 

(a)  Desighatioh.— Section  3(a)  of  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"(64)  Greenbrier,  West  Vihoiwia.— The 
East  Fork  from  its  origin  in  Blister  Swamp 
downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the  West 
Fork,  the  West  Fork  from  its  origin  at  WU- 
deU  downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the 
East  Fork,  the  segment  of  the  main  stem 
from  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  West 
Forks  near  Durbin  downstream  to  Deer 
Oeek,  near  Cass,  and  the  segment  of  the 
main  stem  from  Stony  Creek,  near  Marlln- 


ton,  downstream  to  the  1-64  Bridge  near 
Caldwell,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  the 
boundary  map  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricnilture  entitled  'Greenbrier  National 
Scenic  River'  and  dated  May,  1987;  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
(b)  Flood  Protectiow  Studies.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  from  conducting 
flood  protection  studies  for  any  segment  of 
the  Greenbrier  River  which  is  not  designat- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
If  Congress  does  not  authorize  construction 
of  a  flood  control  reservoir  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  seg- 
ment of  main  stem  of  the  Greenbrier  River 
between  Deer  Oeek,  near  Cass,  and  Stony 
(>eek.  near  Marlinton.  within  3  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  at  the  ex- 
piration of  such  3-year  period  that  segment 
shaU  be  Included  as  a  component  of  the  na- 
tional wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system,  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vknto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI. 

GEmERAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House,  H.R.  900.  the  West  Vir- 
ginia National  Interest  River  Conser- 
vation Act.  This  legislation  would 
modify  the  boundaries  and  provide 
several  specific  management  directives 
for  the  New  River  Gorge  National 
River,  as  well  as  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oauley  River  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  designation 
of  segments  of  the  Meadow,  Blue- 
stone,  and  Greenbrier  Rivers  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

As  a  statewide  rivers  bill,  H.R.  900  is 
a  major  initiative  for  the  proper  care 
and  utilization  of  the  nationally  signif- 
icant resources  contained  in  the  rivers 
of  West  Virginia.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Representative 
Rahall),  the  bill's  sponsor,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  significant  work  in 
developing   this   legislative   proposal. 


with  the  support  of  the  West  Virginia 
House  delegation. 

The  rivers  cited  in  H.R.  900  are 
among  the  finest  scenic  and  recre- 
ational streams  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  New  River  Gorge  National 
River  is  already  a  component  of  the 
National  Park  Ssrstem,  having  been  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  95-625  in  1978. 
The  Gauley,  Meadow,  and  Bluestone 
Rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  New 
River.  Segments  of  all  three  rivers 
were  authorized  for  study  and  found 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The 
creation  of  the  24.5-mile  Gauley  River 
National  Recreation  Area  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  4.5-mile  segment  of 
the  Meadow  River  and  10.6-mile  seg- 
ment of  the  Bluestone  River  as  compo- 
nents of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  River 
System  recognizes  the  nationally  sig- 
nificant values  these  rivers  hold  and 
will  further  their  prevention  and  use 
for  generations  to  come. 

H.R.  900  is  a  comprehensive  rivers 
proposal  for  West  Virginia.  The  desig- 
nations, boundary  adjustments,  and 
management  directives  provided  for 
the  rivers  in  H.R.  900  were  drafted  to 
further  recreational  opportunities 
while  maintaining  or  enhancing  their 
natural  and  scenic  qualities.  The  com- 
mittee was  also  careful  to  pla(%  restric- 
tions on  the  cooperative  agreements 
authorized  in  H.R.  900  for  road  access 
to  the  Gauley  River  and  control  of  the 
black  fly  on  aU  river  segments,  to 
assure  that  the  value  for  which  these 
rivers  are  designated  will  not  be  de- 
graded 

At  the  request  of  Representative 
Sta(m:ers,  and  with  support  from  local 
citizens  and  State  and  national  conser- 
vation organizations,  H.R.  900  has 
been  amended  to  designate  as  a  wild 
and  scenic  river  all  but  22  miles  of  the 
144-mile  segment  of  the  Greenbrier 
River  from  its  origins  to  the  Interstate 
64  bridge  near  Caldwell.  WV.  The 
Greenbrier  has  been  authorized  for 
study  imder  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  the  draft  Forest  Serv- 
ice report  has  found  the  river  eligible 
for  inclusion  within  the  System.  The 
22-mile  segment  left  out  is  being  stud- 
ied for  a  possible  flood  control  project 
but  remains  protected  under  the  sec- 
tion 7(b)  study  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  If  Congress 
does  not  authorize  the  TiooA  (»ntrol 
project  within  3  years,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  22-mile  segment  is  des- 
ignated part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  While  this  course  of 
action  on  designation  is  somewhat  un- 
usual, I  believe  we  have  been  respon- 
sive to  the  interests  involved. 

lb.  Speaker,  H.R.  900  is  a  worthy, 
national  river  conservation  Initiative 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rahall],  but  before  I  yield,  let 
me  say  that  the  gentleman  from  West 


Virginia  has  been  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  measure.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  actions 
that  he  has  taken.  He  has  really  been 
masterful  In  dealing  with  this  issue. 
He  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  certainly  a  valued 
member  of  my  subcommittee  and  has 
really  put  together  I  think  a  signifi- 
cant piece  of  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental legislation  affecting  his 
State. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  a  difficult 
path  for  the  gentleman,  but  he  has 
been  diligent  In  his  work,  and  without 
the  gentleman's  efforts  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  colleagues,  this  measure 
would  not  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  first  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  patience  and  his  help 
on  this  issue.  It  is  a  very  important  bill 
to  our  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  will 
mean  a  lot  to  our  economy  In  the 
future  and  the  willingness  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  spend  the  many  hours  that 
he  has  In  committee  hearings  and  in 
the  markup  pnxxss,  both  in  the  sub- 
(wmmittee  and  in  the  full  committee, 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us  in 
the  West  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

Likewise,  I  extend  my  support  and 
thanks  to  our  full  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Mo  ITdall,  for  his  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  present  my  re- 
marks on  the  bill  itself,  I  would  also 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  committee  on  which  I  also 
serve,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Nowak]  and  the  full  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hovtard],  that  I  appreci- 
ate their  support  of  this  effort  also 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  asked 
for  sequential  referral,  despite  the  fact 
that  one  r>ortion  of  this  may  very  well 
come  under  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction.  I  do  appreciate  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Interest  River  Conservation  Act 
of  1987  seeks  to  Incorporate  the  major 
tributaries  of  the  New  River  into  an 
Integrated  network  of  federally  pro- 
tected river  park  units  that  will  com- 
pliment the  existing  State  parks  la  the 
region  and  other  recreational  develop- 
ments being  planned  for  the  future. 

The  backbone  of  this  system  is  the 
mighty  New  River  Gorge,  designated 
as  a  national  river  In  1978,  and  man-' 
aged  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Pailc 
System.  The  New  River  is  the  second 
oldest  river  in  the  world  and  within  its 
deep  gorge  are  some  of  the  finest 
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Whitewater  and  bus  fishing  in  the 
EMt  M  well  as  many  historic  sites  of 
slgnificanoe  to  West  Virginia's  herit- 


Tlie  New  River  Gorge  NaUonal 
River  is  52  miles  in  length.  Flowing 
into  the  southern  portion  of  the  river 
are  the  Bluestcme  and  Greenbrier 
Rivers.  The  northern  segment  of  the 
New  is  intersected  by  the  Gauley 
River  and  Its  Meadow  River  tributary. 
The  le^slation  before  us  today 
would  establish  the  Gauley  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  on  a  24.S-mlle 
■egment  of  the  river  from  the  Sum- 
menville  Dam  to  the  vicinity  of  Swiss. 
It  would  also  designate  the  SUte's 
first  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  on 
a  4<M""*  segment  of  the  Meadow 
from  the  Route  19  bridge  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Gauler.  a  10.6-mile  seg- 
mmt  of  the  BluesUme  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Mercer  and  Summers  County 
line  to  a  point  upstream  of  the  Route 
30  bridge;  and  a  122-mlle  segment  of 
the  Greenbrier  from  its  headwaters  to 
the  Route  64  bridge  near  CaldweU. 

The  rugged  Gauley  River  is  the  pre- 
mier Whitewater  run  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  whfle  the  misty  Blue- 
stooe  Gorge  offers  a  more  serene  rec- 
reational expoience.  The  Meadow  is 
pristine  and  extremely  wild,  and  the 
Greenbrier  is  one  of  the  longest  unen- 
cumbered free-flowing  rivers  in  the 
country. 

These  tributaries  coupled  with  the 
existing  New  River  Gorge  National 
River  would  establish  the  largest  net- 
work of  federally  protected  rivers  in 
the  country.  The  natural,  scenic,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  values  of  these 
river  segments  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  their  raw  beauty  is  iinsur- 
paaaed  in  the  East. 

HJl.  900  would  also  malLC  certain 
boundary  modifications  to  the  New 
Rtvo-  Gorge  National  River,  pursuant 
to  recommendations  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  as  well  as  provide 
certain  management  directives  for  this 
unit. 

The  West  Virginia  National  Interest 
River  Conservation  Act  of  1987  seelu 
to  preserve  these  river  segments  for 
the  benefit  and  enjosrment  of  current 
and  future  generations.  In  southern 
West  Virginia,  we  are  looking  to  tour- 
ism and  recrc^onal  opportunities  to 
supplement  our  regional  economy— 
whether  it  is  fishing,  camping,  hunt- 
ing, hiking,  canoeing  or  Whitewater 
rafting.  In  effect,  these  rivers  offer 
more  benefits  to  the  economy  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  in  their  natural  condl- 
tlim  and  should  be  managed  for  their 
recreational  values. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands.  Bhucx  Vnrro, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mo  Udall,  for  their  support  of  this 
most  important  initiative. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
West  Virginia  House  Delegation  bill 
and  I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Haslet  Staggkrs.  Jr.,  Bob  Wisx.  and 
Alah  Mollohah,  for  their  support  of 
this  legislation.  Representative  Stag- 
OKBS,  especially,  is  to  be  recognized  for 
his  leadership  on  the  Greenbrier  River 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  those  individ- 
uals and  organizations  in  West  Virgin- 
ia who  have  worlced  with  me  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  in  formulating 
this  proposal.  While  they  are  too  nu- 
merous to  name,  specisJ  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  West  Virginia 
commercial  Whitewater  outfitters,  the 
West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy 
and  the  Fayette  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Bir.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  900,  to  protect  the  values  of  seg- 
ments of  the  New,  Gauley,  Meadow, 
Bluestone,  and  Greenbrier  Rivers  In 
southern  West  Virginia. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
explained.  H.R.  900  would  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  New  River  Gorge 
National  River,  established  in  1978.  re- 
sulting in  a  net  addition  of  639  acres. 
It  would  also  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  improve  access  to  the 
New  River  and  conduct  a  study  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  specified  flow  re- 
leases from  the  Bluestone  Lake  for 
recreational  purposes. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  900  would  establish  a 
10.000-acre  Gauley  River  National 
Recreation  Area  and  an  advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  with  the  development 
of  a  management  plan  for  the  recrea- 
tion area.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  li- 
censing of  a  water  development 
project  adjacent  to  Simunersvllle  Dam 
and  the  recreation  area.  During  com- 
mittee consideration,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  to  apply  equal  treatment 
to  competing  project  applicants  with  a 
permit  or  license  application  on  file  as 
of  May  13.  1987,  as  long  as  certain 
terms  and  conditions  within  the  act 
are  met.  I  believe  this  amendment  im- 
proves the  legislation  and  I  am  pleased 
it  was  adopted. 

HJl.  900  also  designates  as  compo- 
nents of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  River 
System  approximately  4.5  miles  of  the 
Meadow  River.  10.6  miles  of  the 
Bluestone  River  and  122  miles  of  the 
Greenbrier  River. 

Finally,  H.R.  900  provides  for  coordi- 
nation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties regarding  development  of  the  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  area 
through  minor  technical  assistance  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  As  a  com- 
promise on  disagreement  concerning 
control  of  the  black  fly.  H.R.  900  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  trial  ccmtrol  program 


by  the  State  which  includes  monitor- 
ing of  the  resources  to  determine  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  the  control  activities. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  reiterate  that  this  legislation  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
hunting  and  fishing  under  the  man- 
agonent  of  the  State  in  the  Gauley 
River  NRA  and  within  the  segments  of 
the  Meadow  and  Bluestone  Rivers  des- 
ignated as  wild  and  scenic  by  the  bill. 
Although  concern  was  expressed  that 
such  activities  could  be  prohibited,  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  900  and  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  make  it  very 
clear  that  congressional  intent  is  to 
permit  these  activities  to  continue 
under  State  management  within  these 
newly  established  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Units,  as  well  as  within  the  newly 
designated  Greenbrier  River  segment 
which  will  be  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  title  VI  of  H.R.  900  which  allows 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct 
flood  control  studies  for  the  segment 
of  the  Greenbrier  River  not  designat- 
ed as  wild  and  scenic.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  if  Congress  does  not  author- 
ize a  flood  control  reservoir  for  this 
segment  within  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  the  segment 
becomes  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Rather  than  an 
automatic  designation  if  the  flood  con- 
trol project  is  not  authorized,  I  believe 
it  would  be  preferable  for  Congress  to 
revisit  this  issue  after  the  3-year 
period  has  elapsed  and  determine  if 
wild  and  scenic  designation  Is  appro- 
priate at  that  time.  This  is  the  usual 
and,  I  believe,  most  appropriate 
method  of  such  a  designation.  Howev- 
er, the  gentleman  who  represents  this 
area,  Mr.  Staggers,  has  assured  the 
committee  that  the  corps  studies  are 
expected  to  be  completed  in  Decem- 
ber. Therefore.  I  understand  that  In 
this  special  case,  this  provision  will 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  However,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
wlU  remain  a  unique  situation  and 
that  this  method  will  not  become 
standard  practice  for  Federal  designa- 
tions of  this  nature. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  author 
of  H.R.  900.  my  colleague  on  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  Mr.  Rahall,  for  his 
diligent  work  on  this  legislation  and 
his  cooperation  in  accommodating  the 
earlier  concerns  expressed  with  regard 
to  H.R.  900.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Vento,  is  to  be 
commended  for  working  with  the  mi- 
nority members  on  this  legislation  and 
addressing  our  concerns  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  New  River  Gorge  National 
River,  southern  West  Virginia  has  re- 
alized a  substantial  increase  in  recrea- 


tion and  tourism  activities.  This  eco- 
nomic activity  has  been  extremely  im- 
portant for  an  area  which  suffers  from 
continued  high  unemployment.  HJl. 
900  will  provide  benefits  in  two  wajrs 
by  protecting  and  preserving  the  natu- 
ral, scenic,  cultural,  and  recreational 
values  of  certain  segments  of  the 
rivers  in  southern  West  Virginia  while 
fostering  additional  economic  develop- 
ment activities  sorely  needed  in  this 
area.  Therefore.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  approve  H.R. 
900. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Nowak].  The  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  and  specifi- 
cally the  gentleman  from  New  York 
with  his  subcommltte  have  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  as  we  have  dealt 
with  this  issue.  From  time  to  time 
there  is  overlap  in  terms  of  responsi- 
bilities, and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  water  resources 
program  of  the  Corps  of  E^nglneers 
which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
Commlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  These  provisions  con- 
cern a  study  and  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  on  the  feasibility  of 
adjusting  the  releases  from  Bluestone 
Lake  to  improve  recreation,  a  direction 
to  fill  Summersville  Lake  as  early  as 
practicable  each  year  to  enhance 
springtime  use,  and  a  provision  for 
changing  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  some  of  the  lands  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  where  those  lands 
are  not  needed  for  the  corps  projects. 
There  is  also  a  provision  which  would 
designate  a  portion  of  the  Greenbrier 
River  as  a  scenic  river  If  an  ongoing 
corps  study  does  not  result  in  an  au- 
thorized project  within  3  years. 

We  have  no  objection  to  any  of 
these  provisions,  but  I  do  wish  to  seek 
clarification  of  the  provision  relating 
to  the  Bluestone  Lake.  Is  it  intended 
that  this  report  to  Congress  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  its  information, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  as  the  com- 
mittee with  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  Corps  of  Engineers  projects? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srieldlng. 


mi.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vation is  correct.  It  is  the  intent  that 
the  report  that  is  produced  be  referred 
to  both  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
support  and  cooperation  in  this 
matter.  It  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  has  all  of 
these  rivers  located  in  the  district 
which  he  represents.  He  has  been  very 
forthright  and  worked  very  hard  to 
bring  these  measures  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  hearing  at 
which  we  discussed  the  New  River  and 
its  tributaries  and  the  recreation  area, 
a  great  many  of  the  witnesses  who 
came  forth  talked  about  the  Green- 
brier River,  this  144-mile  segment 
which  is  an  absolutely  magnificent  re- 
source that  is  wholly  in  Mr.  Staggers' 
district.  He  went  back  and  reviewed 
this  issue  and  brought  forth  and  sup- 
ported an  amendment  which  was  even- 
tually offered  by  a  committee  member, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rahall],  to  include  most  of  the 
144-mlle  segment  in  this  measure. 

I  just  cannot  underline  enough  to 
this  body  the  importance  that  these 
rivers  have  in  terms  of  their  closeness 
and  proximity  to  population  areas 
here  in  this  eastern  seaboard.  These 
resources  are  astounding  in  that  they 
still  persist,  and  it  is  because  of  the 
leadership  of  people  like  Representa- 
tive Staggers  that  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  exist  and  be  available  for 
future  generations. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  foresight,  and  for  his  willing- 
ness to  work  on  this,  to  take  this  issue 
on.  All  who  work  on  these  issues  know 
that  it  is  especially  difficult  for  Mem- 
bers who  represent  these  areas.  I 
think  that  because  of  the  foresight 
and  leadership  that  he  is  showing  in 
this  matter,  it  is  possible  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  last  well  beyond  what- 
ever our  service  is  in  this  body.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  that 
courage  and  for  that  leadership  he  has 
demonstrated  concerning  this  total 
West  Virginia  conservation  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggxbs]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  900,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia National  Interest  River  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
countless  hours  of  work  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Nick  Rahall. 
Few  times  have  I  seen  such  dedication 
and  determination  go  into  a  bUL  Con- 


gressman Rahall  has  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  witti  all  the  parties  Involved, 
and  his  patience  and  wilUngness  to  in- 
volve everyone  in  the  process  has 
made  for  an  excellent  final  product.  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  Congressman 
Rahall  for  adding  the  Greenbrier 
River  to  this  bill,  on  my  behalf. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
and  especially  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Verto].  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr. 
Vehto  have  been  instrumental  in 
worlLing  out  the  details  and  bringing 
the  biU  to  the  floor. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  West  Virginia,  especially 
during  a  time  when  we  are  making  sin- 
cere attempts  to  diversify  our  econo- 
my and  create  Jobs.  The  developments 
of  the  past  10  years  offer  resounding 
evidence  that  travel  and  tourism  must 
play  a  large  role  in  oiu-  economy. 

While  H.R.  900  is  a  gateway  to  eco- 
nomic development,  through  travel 
and  tourism,  it  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  providing  protection  for  our 
State's  natural  beauty.  I  am  very 
proud  that  we  have  fashioned  a  bill 
that  gains  groimd  without  losing 
groimd.  in  that  we  will  both  create 
Jobs  and  protect  the  environment.  In 
addition.  H.R.  900  is  cosponsored  by 
each  of  West  Virginia's  congressional 
representatives,  and  it  has  the  support 
of  groups  representing  a  diverse  body 
of  opinion,  from  various  chambers  of 
commerce  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. 

With  respect  to  the  Greenbrier 
River,  this  designation  covers  over  120 
miles  of  the  river.  The  designation 
covers  two  segments  of  the  river.  The 
first  segment  begins  with  the  East  and 
West  Forks  and  runs  downstream  to 
Deer  Creek,  near  Cass.  The  second 
segment  begins  at  Stony  CredL.  near 
Marllnton.  and  r\ms  downstream  to 
the  1-64  Bridge,  near  CaldwelL 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  22- 
mlle  segment  between  Cass  and  Mar- 
llnton that  is  not  currently  included. 
This  was  done  because  flood  control  is 
a  serious  concern  for  both  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative, and  for  my  constituenta 
who  live  there.  There  are  various  and 
strongly  held  pointa  of  view  by  the 
people  living  in  the  affected  areas. 
Some  feel  that  a  flood  control  dam  is 
the  only  adequate  protection,  while 
others  feel  that  alternative  methods  of 
flood  control  better  serve  the  need. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  con- 
ducting a  study  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  flood  control,  which  is  due 
to  be  finished  in  December,  therefore, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  wait 
until  the  study  is  finished.  However, 
many  people  fear  that  the  corps  will 
automatically  recommend  a  dam.  To 
help  calm  those  fears.  I  will  ask  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  to  Join  me  in 
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a  letter  to  the  eorpi  insisting  that  aU 
poi^e  methods  of  flood  control  re- 
odve  fuU  oonslderation. 

In  drafting  the  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  Greenbrier  as  part  of  HJl. 
900.  carefully  choaen  language  was 
used  that  vlll  automatically  include 
the  22-mile  area  of  the  Greenbrier  if 
the  CXmgress  does  not  authorize  a 
flood  control  reservoir  within  3  years 
following  the  enactment  of  HJl.  900. 
This  allows  adequate  time  for  public 
participation  and  debate.  However,  if 
no  solid  evidence  or  consensus  devel- 
op* indicating  the  necessity  for  a  dam. 
then  the  "trigger"  language  becomes 
effective  and  the  22-mile  segment  is 
automatically  designated.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  provides  adequate 
protection  to  all  parties. 

At^dn,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend 
my  gratitude  and  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Rahau.  for  his  hard  woric  and  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr. 
Vairro.  Their  hard  work  will  pay  great 
dtvldoids  for  West  Virginia  for  years 
to  come. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  West  Virginia  dele- 
gation under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentlemen  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staoosks  and  Mr.  Rabaix]  lias  done  a 
remarkable  Job  with  this  legislation. 
We  hope  the  other  body  wiU  act  on  it 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  ckiring 
oontidsration  o(  H.R.  900  in  corrMnittee,  an 
anwndment  was  debated  whicti  woukJ  have 
relMned  an  authorization  and  direction  that 
tran>ina  should  be  altowed  to  continue  in 
these  areas  designated  by  the  legislation. 

Although  the  committee  did  not  adopt  the 
amendment,  t  wouM  like  to  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  this  issue  will  be  ksoked  at  ck)se- 
ly  by  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  on 
tf  future  bits  to  foreclose  hunting  and  trap- 
ping in  federally  designated  conservation 
«••*.  Where  huffing  and  trapping  have  been 
liowed  prkx  to  Federal  designation,  they 
should  be  slowed  to  continue  after  designa- 
tion. As  regulated  under  State  game  laws, 
hunting  and  trapping  are  necessary  and 
proper  tods  for  effective  game  management 
These  management  techniques  shouW  not  be 
toredosed  without  a  thorough  review  by  this 
body  and  adoption  of  an  express  cancellation 
of  hunting  wd  tapping  auttxxity.  Unless  such 
a  conscious  decision  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  should  not  be  inferred  by  the  judid- 

«y- 

Mr.  VianX).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAIUIU  pro  teinp<He  (Mr. 
MoirxooiaaiT).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vkhto]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  HJl.  900.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
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ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonui  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quonmi  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


MAGISTRATES'  RETIREMENT 
PARITY  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1947)  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  en- 
hanced retirement  credit  for  United 
States  magistrates,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Magistrates' 
Retirement  Parity  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  t  ANNUITIES  UNDER  THE  OVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM. 

(a)  DKFnrrrioiis.— Section  8331  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (22)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(22)  'iMuikruptcy  Judge'  means  an  individ- 
ual— 

"(A)  who  is  appointed  under  section  34  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ5.C.  62)  or  under 
section  404(d)  of  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stet.  2549, 
and— 

"(1)  who  is  serving  as  a  United  States 
bankruptcy  judge  on  March  31, 1984;  or 

"(li)  whose  service  as  a  United  States 
bankruptcy  judge  at  any  time  in  the  period 
beginning  on  October  1,  1979,  and  ending  on 
July  10,  1984.  Is  terminated  by  reason  of 
death  or  disability;  or 

"(B)  who  is  appointed  as  a  bankruptcy 
judge  under  section  152  of  title  28;"; 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23); 

(3)  l>y  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(25)  'magistrate'  or  'United  States  magis- 
trate' means  an  individual  appointed  under 
section  631  of  tlUe  28.". 

(b)  Deductioms,  CoimuBnnoHS,  and  De- 
posits.—Section  8334  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  suljsection  (aMl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Member" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  a  United 
States  magistrate,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Military 
Appeals";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  the  following: 

SMes  nwstnte...  2M _..  AufiBt  I.  1920.  to  June  30.  1926 

S My  1.  1942.  to  im  30,  19M. 

t J«l»  1.  1948.  to  October  31,  1956, 

6H NoMite  1.  1956,  to  December 

31,  1969. 
7 '"*SX'-  ""'•  "  SeplBite  30, 

I Him  SelMtar  30. 19«7.". 


(c)  ImcKDiATS  RrmnixMT.— Section 
8336(k)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  or  United  States 
magistrate  who  is  separated  from  service, 
except  by  removal,  after  becoming  62  years 
of  age  and  completing  5  years  of  civilian 
service,  or  after  becoming  60  years  of  age 
and  completing  10  years  of  service  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  or  United  States  magis- 
trate, is  entitled  to  an  annuity.". 

(d)  CoMPUTATiOH  or  AjuwuiTV.— Scctlon 
8339(n)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  The  aimulty  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
iMinkniptcy  Judge  or  United  States  magis- 
trate is  computed,  with  respect  to  service  as 
a  referee  in  bankruptcy,  as  a  bankruptcy 
judge,  as  a  United  States  magistrate,  and  as 
a  United  States  commissioner  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  military  service  of  any  such  in- 
dividual (not  exceeding  5  years)  crediUble 
under  section  8332  of  this  title,  by  multiply- 
ing 2  V«  percent  of  the  individual's  average 
pay  by  the  years  of  that  service.". 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1987.  and  shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  Judges 
and  United  States  magistrates  in  office  on 
that  date  and  to  individuals  sut>se<iuently 
appointed  to  such  positions  to  whom  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  other- 
wise applies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  noncontrover- 
slal  bill  originally  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
It  is  supported  by  the  minority  and 
similar  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
during  the  waning  hours  of  the  last 
Congress.  It  is  not  costly.  The  bill  en- 
sures that  civil  service  retirement  ben- 
efits for  U.S.  magistrates  will  be  equal 
to  those  provided  bankruptcy  judges. 

There  are  today  292  full-time  and 
165  part-time  magistrate  positions  au- 
thorized by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Those  magistrates  appointed  before 
January  1.  1984— about  211  full-time 
and  137  part-time  magistrates— are 
covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  [CSRS].  These  magistrates 
perform  a  wide-range  of  judicial  duties 
to  assist  district  judges.  This  assist- 
ance Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Federal 
district  courts  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  dramatic  caseload  increase 
which  has  occurred. 


Traditionally,  magistrates  and  ttank- 
ruptcy  judges  have  received  compara- 
ble benefits.  However,  as  part  of  the 
general  reorganization  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  system  In  1984.  Congress 
provided  enhanced  CSRS  benefits  for 
bankruptcy  judges.  These  benefits 
were  justified  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  service  as  a  bank- 
ruptcy judge. 

Substantially  the  same  reasons 
which  justify  enhanced  retirement 
credit  for  bankruptcy  judges  apply 
equally  to  magistrates.  Both  bankrupt- 
cy judges  and  magistrates  are  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  years  rather  than 
"during  good  behavior."  As  judicial  of- 
ficers, and  unlike  the  vast  majority  of 
Government  employees,  magistrates 
tend  to  be  appointed  later  in  life,  after 
acquiring  significant  experience  in  pri- 
vate practice.  The  average  age  of  all 
presently  sitting  full-time  magistrates 
at  the  time  of  their  original  appoint- 
ment was  43  years.  Thus,  magistrates 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
accumulate  credit  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  as  do  most  em- 
ployees. This  bill  provides  magistrates, 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  equity,  the 
opportunity  to  accrue  a  meaningful  re- 
tirement income  comparable  to  the 
amoimt  typical  career  civil  servants 
are  able  to  accumulate. 

The  bill  increases  the  CSRS  retire- 
ment contribution  factor  for  magis- 
trates to  2.5  percent  per  year.  The  2.5- 
percent  computation  factor  will  apply 
to  service  as  a  magistrate,  banluniptcy 
judge.  U.S.  commissioner,  and  up  to  5 
years  of  military  service,  performed 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  In  return  for  the 
higher  computation  factor,  magis- 
trates' retirement  contributions  will 
increase  from  7  percent  of  pay  to  8 
percent.  The  computation  factor  and 
contribution  rate  are  identical  to  those 
applicable  to  bankruptcy  judges.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  increased  retirement  contri- 
butions required  by  the  bill  will  result 
in  a  net  deficit  decrease  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  that  any  costs  of  the  bill  In 
the  out  years  will  be  insignificant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1947. 

u.s.  coitcress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1987. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  O.  Ford, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  Hovae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  H.R.  1947,  a  bill  to  provide 
enhanced  retirement  credit  for  United 
States  magistrates  as  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  April  6, 1987. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  t>e  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Gramlich, 

Acting  Director. 


Congressional  Budgr  Officb— Cost 

Estimate 

1.  Bill  number  H.R.  1947. 

2.  Bill  title:  Magistrates'  Retirement 
Parity  Act  of  1987. 

3.  Bill  status:  Introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  April  6, 1987. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  amend  Title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  United  States  magistrates. 

5.  Estimated  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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Note  —Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  ol  roundkig 

Basis  of  estimate:  Under  current  law  U.S. 
magistrates  hired  prior  to  January  1,  1984, 
participated  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System:  contributing  7  percent  of  salary  and 
receiving  benefits  equal  to  average  salary 
for  the  high^t  three  years  of  earnings 
times  a  stipuBited  percentage  that  grows 
with  years  of  service.  The  stipulated  per- 
centage includes  1.5  percentage  points  for 
each  of  the  first  5  years  ol  service,  1.75 
points  for  each  of  the  second  5  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  2  points  for  each  year  thereafter.  If 
enacted,  H.R.  1947  would  increase  current 
retirement  contributions  to  8  percent  of 
salary  and  Increase  retirement  benefits  to 
2.5  percent  of  average  salary  for  each  year 
of  past  and  future  service  as  a  U.S.  magis- 
trate, bankruptcy  Judge  or  referee,  or  U.S. 
commissioner,  and  for  certain  years  of  mili- 
tary service.  In  addition.  H.R.  1947  would 
liberalize  retirement  eligibility  criteria  by 
allowing  magistrates  to  retire  at  age  60  with 
10  years  rather  than  the  usual  20  years  of 
service. 

This  estimate  assumes  that  begiiming  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987  approximately  330  full  and 
part  time  magistrates  would  be  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  estimated 
revenue  gain  would  result  from  the  in- 
creased retirement  contribution  averaging 
$500  annually  per  magistrate.  The  estimat- 
ed Increase  in  budget  authority  reflects  the 
annual  matching  contribution  required 
from  the  employing  agency. 

Based  on  discussions  with  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  this  estimate 
assumes  that  approximately  10  magistrates 
will  retire  each  year  during  the  five-year 
period.  On  average,  the  retiring  magistrates 
are  estimated  to  have  15  years  o^  service 
and  thus  an  annual  Increased  rrtirement 
benefit  of  approximately  $8,000  each.  The 
magistrates  affected  by  this  bill  are  assumed 
to  remain  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System. 

H.R.  1947  also  clarifies  the  definition  of 
bankruptcy  Judge  contained  in  current  law. 
This  provision  is  assumed  to  result  in  no  sig- 
nificant cost  to  the  federal  government. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

7.  Estimate  comparlslon:  The  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  estimates  that 


enactment  of  this  bill  would  generate,  over 
the  five  year  period  1988  through  1992,  a 
net  deficit  Increase  of  $0.5  million. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Sherri  Kaplan 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckola 
for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director 
Budget  Analysis. 

Comfrrm  on  Post  Office 

AND  CrviL  Skrvick. 
Washington,  DC,  May  5, 1987. 
Mr.  Edwaho  M.  Gramuch. 
Acting     Director,     Congressional     Budget 
Office,  V.S.  Congress,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Gramlich:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
H.R.  1947,  a  bill  to  provide  improved  dvU 
service    retirement    benefits    for    certain 
United  States  magistrates.  I  expect  the  bill, 
with  the  enclosed  amedments,  to  be  ap- 
proved at  the  Committee's  next  regularly 
scheduled  meeting. 

Please  furnish  an  estimate  of  any  addi- 
tional costs  that  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1947,  with  proposed  amend- 
ments, together  with  the  other  budget 
scorekeeping  information  required  by  sec- 
tion 308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177. 
Your  staff  may  contact  Pierce  Myers  (x- 
54054)  for  any  additional  information. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Foko, 

ChairmatL 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  pointed  out. 
H.R.  1947  Is  a  bill  designed  to  correct 
the  disparity  which  exists  In  the  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  magistrates  and  bank- 
ruptcy judges  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system. 

Traditionally,  magistrates  and  bank- 
ruptcy judges  have  received  compara- 
ble benefits,  but  that  parity  was 
broken  In  1984  when  additional  bene- 
fits were  provided  for  bankruptcy 
judges  as  part  of  the  general  reorgani- 
zation of  the  bankruptcy  court  system. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  before  us 
Increases  the  CSRS  retirement  contri- 
bution factor  for  magistrates  to  2.5 
percent  a  year,  and  the  retirement 
contribution  rate  from  7  percent  of 
pay  to  8  percent  of  pay.  This  means 
that  magistrates  will  receive  slightly 
larger  retirement  benefits  and  will  pay 
1  percent  of  pay  more  for  those  bene- 
fits. 

This  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  Simi- 
lar legislation  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  at  the  close  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

The  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts  estimates  that  the  annual  first 
year  costs  of  this  legislation  will  be 
offset  by  the  added  contributions  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund,  and 
that  any  costs  in  the  outyears  will  be 
insignificant. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1947. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  1947.  The  bill 
would  resolve  what  I  snd  many  others,  includ- 
ing the  Judtoiai  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  bsieve  to  be  an  inequity  in  the  retire- 
ment program  for  U.S.  magistrates. 

In  1964  Congress  considered  the  overall 
stoudure  of  the  bankruptcy  court  system.  As 
p«t  of  that  consktoration.  arxl  in  recognitnn 
of  the  limited  tenure  of  bankruptcy  judges,  the 
legialatton  uMmatsly  enacted  provkied  for  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  the  congresskxwl 
system,  with  2.5  percent  credH  granted  for 
each  year  of  seoflce. 

Panage  of  this  legislatk)n  left  the  magis- 
trates in  a  dnadvantageous  position  as  com- 
pwed  to  the  bwikn^itcy  judges.  Given  that 
both  posittons  involve  high  level  judicial  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  U.S.  dntrict  courts,  this 
dtapwity  of  trstrtment  is  unjustified. 

LegiMion  was  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress to  correct  this  dteparity.  Late  in  the  Corv 
gress  the  Senate  passed  that  legislation. 
However,  when  the  matter  reached  the  House 
in  a  bin— Criminal  Justtee  Act  Improvements- 
processed  by  my  sut)Committee,  certain  tech- 
racal  and  procedural  problems  arose  and  con- 
skleralnn  of  ttte  retirement  issues  were  de- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1947.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  374,  nays 
0.  not  voting  58.  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  144] 


One  of  the  problems  was  that  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Seoflce  Committee 
wanted  to  take  a  kMk  at  the  legislation.  The 
committee  has  done  so.  and  indeed,  H.R. 
1947  is  its  work-product  I  cofrmiend  the  full 
committee  Chairmaa  Mr.  Ford,  for  his  expe- 
dHkxjs  coraktoratnn  of  ttie  matter. 

The  worktoad  of  magistrates  is  demanding. 
In  1964-85  the  292  full-time  and  165  part-time 
magistrates  conducted  nearly  12,000  criminal 
and  dvi  trials.  In  addHion,  ttiey  conducted 
almost  120,000  proceedings  on  matters  such 
as  search  vraurants,  arrest  warrants,  tiail  re- 
views, arraignments  and  initial  appearances. 

They  conducted  pretrial  conferences  in 
more  than  36,000  cases  and  issued  reports 
on  20,000  prisoner  and  civil  rights  cases  as 
well  as  14,000  social  security  cases. 

Their  workkMd  and  effkaency  are  truly  im- 
pressive. I  thkik  it  fair  to  say  that  without  the 
quaMy  of  magistrates  we  have  today,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  wouM  be  experiencing  intolerable 
delays  in  the  administratkm  of  justk^. 

Yet  given  their  short  terwre  In  office,  attract- 
ing qualified  people  remains  a  challenge.  Ex- 
perienced trial  lawyers  with  high  income  po- 
tential and  at  an  age  wtien  housing  and  edu- 
catkjnal  expenses  are  at  their  peak,  have 
been  rekwtant  in  some  instances  to  accept  or 
retain  artKle  III  judgeships.  Yet  such  positkjns 
offer  vastly  better  salaries,  tenure,  and  retire- 


Indeed,  because  of  the  inaeasing  diffKulty 
in  retaining  both  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
judges,  I  wiH  sfiortiy  be  introducing  legislation 
to  overtiaul  ttie  retirement  system  for  both 
groups  completely.  In  ttie  meantime,  though,  I 
believe  that  H.R.  1947  stands  on  its  own 
merits  as  needed  to  place  these  fixed-term  ju- 
dKial  officers  on  a  parity  with  each  ottier. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1947.  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  wiU  be  taken  in  the  following 
order. 

H.R.  1205.  de  novo; 

H.R.  1004.  de  novo; 

H.R.  2166,  de  novo; 

H.R.  1162,  de  novo; 

H.R.  1939,  de  novo;  and 

H.R.  900,  de  novo; 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


RELEASING    REVERSIONARY    IN- 
TEREST IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
PUTNAM  COUNTY.  FL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  1205,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Gabza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1205,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.     BURTON     of     Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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Nielson 

Armey 

Gray  (IL) 

Ortiz 

Aspin 

Houghton 

Parrls 

Barnard 

Ireland 

Pepper 

BeviU 

Jeffords 

Ray 

Boner  (TN) 

Jones  (NO 

Rttter 

Bonior  (MI) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Rormer 

Bosco 

Livingston 

Roukema 

Coleman  (MO) 

Uoyd 

Saikl 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lujan 

Scbaefer 

Conyers 

Martin  (IL) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Martin  (NY) 

Skelton 

Crane 

McCandless 

Stallings 

Daub 

McCurdy 

Tauzin 

Derrick 

McOrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

DingeU 

MUler  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Dorgan(ND) 

MoUohan 

Wise 

Edwards  (CA) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wortley 

Flake 

Mrazek 

Ford(TN) 

Myers 

Mr. 


a  1410 

LEHMAN  of  Florida  changed 


his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  inadvertently  missed  rollcall  vote  No. 
144.  the  Florida  land  and  mineral 
rights  conveyance.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


D  1425 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 


mimi  of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 
FOREST  SYSTEM  LANDS  TO 
UNICOI  COUNTY.  TN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  1004,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1004.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  2166. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  2166. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     BURTON     of     Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  337.  noes 
41.  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  145] 
AYES— 337 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

AUcins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Beiuiett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

BUbray 

BUlrakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 


Breiuian 

Brooks 

Bnramfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

OlBcer 

Costs 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Combest 

Conte 


Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

E>arden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeUums 

DeWine 

Oicldnson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


EngUsh 

Erdreich 

Evans 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnjru 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

BUley 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinakl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mauui 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUIen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mica 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tTT) 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuraeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

NOES— 41 

CaUahan 

Cheney 

Dannemeyer 

OelAy 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Fields 

GaUegly 


Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorakl 

Sisiaky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwlndaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
DdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visdodty 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
WUUaiM 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (n,) 


Gekas 

Gregg 

Hansen 

HoUoway 

Hunter 

Kemp 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 
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LatU  IfeOoUum 

Lott  Michel 

Lowery  (CA)         Moorhemd 
LukoM,  DooBld    NIelaon 
Umcren  Paekmrd 

Shuravmy 


8UuKhter(VA) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Stump 
Taylor 
Walker 


Coleman  (MO)     HopUns 
Coleman  (TZ)      Horton 
Collins 


NOTVOTINO— 54 


Annunaio 

Armey 

tkMBta 

Barnard 

BevUI 

Booer<TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Boaco 

Cooyera 

CralK 

Crane 

Daub 

Dcfrtck 

DinceU 

DioOuardi 

Dortan(ND) 

Edwardi(CA) 

Evy 


Flake 

Ford(TN) 

Frenwl 

Oray(IL) 

Houchton 

Ireland 

Jonea  (NO 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LuUn 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandleas 

MeOrath 

Mfnme 

Miller  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 


Mrasek 

Myers 

Nowak 

Ortls 

Pania 

Pepper 

Ray 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Salkl 

Schaefer 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Stalltnss 

Tauzln 

Vucanovlch 

Wortley 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mfume  and  Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr. 
Armey  against. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1435 


SELECmON  OP  COURT  FOR 
MULTIPLE  APPEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMKRY).  The  pending  business  is 
the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  pacing  the  bill,  H.R.  1162. 

The  Clei*  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Fbahk]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1162. 

The  question  was  taken. 

MtcORSCD  VOTK 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  379,  noes 
0.  not  voting  53,  as  follows:  ^ 

[RoU  No.  1461 
AYES-379 


Aekerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuColn 


Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 


Berman 

Biawi 

BUbray 

BiUrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

BOBSS 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 


Buechner 

Sunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

C^allahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

C^arr 

Cliandler 

Chapman 

Ctiappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cnay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 


Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  laOarza 

DeFazlo 

DeUky 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emetson 

Emglish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frost 

Oallegly 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeter 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Koatmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Unt 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McC^urdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 


Hammerschmidt  Mineta 
Hansen  Moakley 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 


Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 


Hochbrueckner    Nichols 
HoUoway  Nlelson 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith,  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 


Thomas  (GA) 

Volkmer 

Wilson 

Torres 

Walgren 

Wise 

Torricelll 

Walker 

Wolf 

Towns 

Watklns 

Wolpe 

Traflcant 

Waxman 

Wyden 

Traxler 

Weber 

WyUe 

UdaU 

Weiss 

Yates 

Opton 

Weldon 

Yatron 

Valentine 

Wheat 

Young  (AK) 

Vander  Jagt 

Whittaker 

Young (FL) 

Vento 

Whitten 

Viaclosky 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Akaka 

Ford(TN) 

Nowak 

Annunzio 

Frenzel 

Ortiz 

Armey 

aray(IL) 

Parris 

Aspin 

Houghton 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Jones  (NO 

Ray 

BevUl 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ritter 

Boner  (TN) 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Bonior  (MI) 

Lloyd 

Roukema 

Bosco 

Lujan 

Saikl 

Conyers 

Martin  (IL) 

Sciiaefer 

Craig 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Crane 

McGrath 

Skelton 

Daub 

Mica 

Stallings 

Derrick 

MiUer  (CA) 

Swift 

Dingell 

MoUohan 

Tauzln 

Dorgan(ND) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Vucanovlch 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mrazek 

Wortley 

Flake 

Myers 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUING 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  IN  APPROPRI- 
ATE UNITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  1939. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1939. 
The  question  was  taken. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.     BURTON     of     Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  370,  noes 
10,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  147] 


Aekerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 


AYES— 370 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Blaggi 

BUbray 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 


Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

cnay 

dinger 


CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  (Hi) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

J^arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (Hi) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jotinson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Blastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


CHtat 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

SIsisky 

g^fgg« 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 


TorrtceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

VoUoner 


Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

MHieat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUUams 


NOES-10 

Badham  Doman  (CA) 

BUirakis  Henry 

Burton  HoUoway 

Dannemeyer  Lungren 


Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Mack 

Michel 


The  vote  ws  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344,  nays 
39.  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Annunzio 

Armey 

Aspin 

Barnard 

BevUl 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

CampbeU 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Oane 

Daub 

Derrick 

DingeU 

Dorgan(ND) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Flake 

Ford(TN) 

Frenzel 

Gray  (IL) 

Harris 

Jones  (NO 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LuJan 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McGrath 

MUler  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Morrison  ((TP) 

Mrazek 

Myers 


Ortiz 

Parria 

Pepper 

Ray 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Roukema 

SaUd 

Schaefer 

Skeen 

Skelton 

StalUngs 

Tauzin 

Vucanovlch 

Wilson 

WorUey 


D  1450 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

mx.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  several  rollcall  votes,  Nos.  144, 
145,  146.  and  147. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  all  four 
rollcall  votes. 

I  just  returned  from  my  district  and 
the  fimeral,  in  Coming,  NY,  of  a  dear 
friend,  Francis  Hillman,  one  of  the 
great  citizens  I  know,  a  friend  of  60 
years. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  IN- 
TEREST RIVER  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  900,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  900,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Aekerman 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
BeUenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Biaggi 
BUbray 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
Byron 
CampbeU 
Cardin 
(harper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
ChappeU 
Cheney 
Cnarke 
Clay 
CMnter 
CoaU 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
C(X>per 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
DeUums 
DeWine 
Dicks 
DingeU 
DioOuardi 
Dixon 
DonneUy 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
FawxU 
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YEAS-344 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

PUh 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

OaUegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

HamUton 

Hammersclunidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

JonU 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

KolUr 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 


Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCTurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Bffume 

Mica 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mooriiead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuneU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 
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Rojrtal 

RUBO 

8abo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Surtcn 

Scbeuer 

Sefanelder 

Sduowler 

aehuette 

Sehutee 

Bctinmw 

SeoBmbrennef 

Slimrp 

Shaw 

Shuiter 

SikonU 
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Suowe 
aolan 


aattery 
Slatt^ter  (NT) 
aaiwhter  <VA> 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NB) 
South  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 


AnAier 


Baltenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

BOlrakli 

Burton 

Coble 

Dannemeyer 

Davli(IL) 

DelAy 

Diekinaaa 

Doman(CA) 


Spratt 

StOermaln 

Staners 

Stanceland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taylor 

ThomaKCA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrleelU 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

NAY8-39 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Goodllnc 

Hactert 

Helley 

Henry 

Hener 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kyi 

Lott 


Upton 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

Vento 

Visdodur 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Tounc  (FI<) 


Lunxren 


Michel 
Shumway 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Tauke 
Walker 


NOT  VOTINO— 49 


AnniMMlo 
Armey 


Barnard 
Berffl 

r(TN) 
r(ia) 


Bunnlnc 

Conyers 

Crals 

Ciane 

Daub 

DerrkA 

Dorian  (ND) 

Uwar«li(CA) 

Flake 


Pord(TN) 

ftemel 

Oekas 

QtaydL) 

Houghton 

Jones  (NO 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

Martin  (O.) 

MeCandleas 

MiUer  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Mrasek 

Myers 


Ortls 

Parris 

Pepper 

Ray 

Rltter 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Saiki 

Schaefer 

Skeen 

Skelton 

StaUings 

Tauzin 

Vucanovich 

Wortley 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Daub  for,  with  Mr. 
Crals  agalngt.  

Bto.  COBLE  and  B«r.  TAUKE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
note  for  the  Record  that  had  I  been 
able  to  cast  my  vote  when  H.R.  900 
was  being  considered.  I  would  have 
voted  "no."  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
meeting  in  the  Raybum  room  at  the 
time. 


COBOCEMORATING  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  MARSHALL 
PLAN 

B4r.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  70)  commemorating  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  the  minority  has 
no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  futher  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Oun],  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 207,  commemorating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  fuU  support  of 
this  resolution.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  let  the  body 
know  that  I  will  be  taking  out  a  special 
order  very  shortly  when  those  of  us 
who  want  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  General  Marshall  will  have  a 
chance  to  say  something  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  70. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  say  a  few 
words  commemorating  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 

When  George  C.  Marshall,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
(jress  at  Harvard  40  years  agp,  he  put  into 
motion  a  policy  which  would  initiate  European 
recovery  after  the  devastation  of  World  War  II. 
He  stressed  that  there  would  l)e  no  peace  or 
political  .stability  unless  there  was  nonnal  eco- 
nomic health  throughout  the  world.  Tfie  Mar- 
shall plan  brought  tremendous  relief  through- 
out the  nations  it  touched. 

Though  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  career  military 
person  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1953,  the  first  professional  soldier  to 
ever  receive  this  coveted  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  continuation  of  the  peaceful 
projects  initiated  by  the  Marshall  plan.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  German  Bun- 
destag. I  was  honored  to  be  part  of  a  program 
where  there  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  en- 
couraging German-American  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding; this  was  arranged  through  the 
association  of  former  Members  of  Corigress 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  letting  me  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of 


a  great  American  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  U.S.  leadership  during  peacetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  70 
Whereas  1987  martu  the  fortieth  year 
sln(«  the  European  Re<»very  Program  or 
what  came  to  l>e  called  the  Marshall  plan 
was  first  (wncelved  and  proclaimed  by 
Oeorge  Catlett  Marshall; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  has  l>een 
hailed  by  leaders  of  friend  and  foe  alike  In 
World  War  II  as  the  most  magnanimous  act 
by  Americans  In  history; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  uniquely  sym- 
bolizes the  bold  and  creative  promise  inher- 
ent In  the  thought  of  aU  free  peoples; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  made  possible 
new  measures  of  trans-Atlantic  cooperation 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  other  institutions; 

Whereas  these  Institutional  developments 
have  profoundly  enhanced  the  security, 
freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Atlantic  Community  general- 
ly; 

Whereas  new  challenges  have  arisen 
which  call  for  recommitment  to  and  reinvlg- 
oration  of  these  Institutions  and  for  their 
continued  viability; 

Whereas  creative  thought  and  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  ideals  and  principles  undergird- 
ing  the  Marshall  plan  are  now  required  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  these  institu- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  occassion  of  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Marshall  plan  provides  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  rededication  of  com- 
mitments to  these  Instructions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reiolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
acknowledges  the  magnanimity  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  dedication  to  public  service 
and  integrity  of  its  author,  and  the  effort  by 
the  Marshall  Foundation  In  Lexington.  Vir- 
ginia, to  continue  in  American  life  the 
values  for  which  he  stood. 

That  the  Congress  calls  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals 
of  public  service,  hard  work.  Integrity,  and 
compassion  which  George  Catlett  Marshall 
represents  to  this  day  in  American  society. 

That  the  Congress  rememl)ers  that  it  ap- 
proved a  special  congressional  medal  for 
General  Marshall  to  honor  his  service  to  the 
Nation. 

That  the  Congress  welcomes  with  great 
anticipation  the  publication  on  June  5, 1987, 
of  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  offi- 
cial biography  of  George  Catlett  Marshall. 

That  Congress  believes  that  principles 
that  inspired  the  initiation  of  the  Marshall 
plan  should  continue  to  \»  cherished  by  our 
people. 

That  the  month  of  Jime,  1987,  is  designat- 
ed as  "George  C.  Marshall  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 


the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  ISOS 

RECOGNIZING  THE  SERVICE 
AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THE 
HONORABLE  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  283) 
recognizing  the  service  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  the 
House  to  Imow  that  the  minority  has 
no  objections  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 283,  recognizing  the  service  and 
contributions  of  the  Honorable  WUbur 
J.  Cohen. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  Honorable  Wilbtir  J. 
Cohen.  Last  week  we  were  saddened  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  this  man,  who 
was  a  public  servant  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  A  special  order  in 
tribute  to  Wilbur  Cohen's  service  and 
dedication  to  the  American  people  was 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper].  A  Joint  resolution  was 
also  introduced  by  myself.  Congress- 
man Pepper,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Levine]  to  honor  this 
man.  It  is  this  resolution  which  we 
vote  on  today. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  William 
Ford,  for  moving  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  so  quickly.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  tribute  to  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  rec- 
ognizes his  accomplishments  and  all 
that  he  did  for  this  Nation. 

However,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  should 
not  be  Just  recognized  for  his  accom- 
plishments, he  should  be  honored. 
During  last  week's  special  order  men- 
tion was  made  of  naming  a  building 
after  Wilbur  Cohen.  I  agree  with  this 
proposal.  We  should  honor  a  man  of 
commitment  such  as  Wilbur  Cohen  by 
naming  a  Federal  building  after  him, 
so  that  future  generations  will  always 
remember  this  man  and  his  accom- 


plishments which  benefited  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  of 
dealing  directly  with  Mr.  Cohen 
during  these  last  few  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
know  of  his  dedication  not  only  to  the 
aging  population  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  American  people.  If  anyone 
really  deserves  recognition,  if  anyone 
really  deserves  to  be  honored  by  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  this  man,  who  has 
done  so  much  not  only  for  his  genera- 
tion but  for  generations  to  come. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Pdssell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Wilbur  Cohen, 
former  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Education  and 
also  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  think  that  Members  should  Imow, 
aside  from  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, our  great  Mr.  William  Natch- 
ER,  with  his  great  historical  record  of 
voting  here  in  the  House,  that  Wilbur 
Cohen  testified  before  our  House  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  in  re- 
spect to  Medicare  and  health  and 
Social  Security  issues  54  straight  con- 
secutive years  without  a  miss,  and  that 
was  an  outstanding  record  which  in- 
cluded this  year.  Just  recently. 

So  I,  too,  want  to  support  this  great 
resolution  re<x)gnizing  a  famous,  out- 
standing American  who  has  led  the 
fight  for  health  for  senior  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Purssll]  for 
his  tribute. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the 
Aging  for  introducing 
along  with  others  like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell],  et 
cetera. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like 
to  mention  about  Wilbur  Cohen  is 
that  he  was  a  career  civil  servant  em- 
ployee. We  do  not  have  that  caliber  of 
person  very  often,  thinking  in  terms  of 
civil  service  to  their  country.  Maybe  it 
is  because  we  do  not  often  say  thank 
you  to  our  Government  employees. 

He  was  a  person  who  began  his 
career  at  age  21,  worked  for  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  worked  on  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  ranlEs  working  on 
things  like  child  welfare,  civil  rights. 
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certainly  aging  issues.  He  is  the  father 
in  many  ways  of  Medicare,  which  was 
promulgated  in  1965. 

He  worked  his  way  up  and  ultimate- 
ly became  a  Cabinet  member,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  I  think  that  some- 
times we  ought  to  go  bac^  to  that  kind 
of  idea  where  we  reward  people  who 
serve  their  country  instead  of  just  po- 
litically appointing  people,  whether  it 
is  a  Democn^tic  administration  or  a 
Republican  administration. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  that  I  have  ever 
met.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Unemplojrment  Compensa- 
tion Commission  for  2  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  knowledigeable  people. 
I  consider  him  in  many  ways  to  be  a 
mentor  of  mine  and  a  teacher,  and  we 
will  really  miss  him,  but  the  legacy 
that  is  left  behind  us  has  affected  and 
will  continue  to  affect  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans.  So  today  we 
say,  "Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
Wilbur  Cohen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  idmX  Resolution  283,  a  resolutkxi  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Edward  Roybal,  Claude  Pepper,  and 
Sander  Levin,  recognizing  tne  service  and 
contributions  of  the  Horxxable  Witour  J. 
Cohen.  On  May  17,  1987,  Mr.  Cohen,  an  out- 
stamjing  servant  of  all  American  workers  and 
a  grackxjs  family  man,  passed  away  in  Seoul, 
Korea 

Ex-HEW  Chief,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  was  one  of 
tfiat  very  small  and  unique  group  of  Govern- 
ment officials  who,  as  retired  C<x)gressman 
King  of  California  once  sakl,  are  "ready  to  risk 
Vnek  reputattons  arxl  their  professions  to  do 
their  duty  as  they  see  it" 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  one  of  the  top  authorities 
in  the  United  States  on  social  welfare.  Cohen 
succeeded  John  W.  Gardner  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  May  16, 
1968.  Since  beginning  his  Governnoent  career 
as  a  research  assistant  in  1934,  Cohen  played 
a  key  role  in  the  formulation  of  virtuaHy  every 
important  piece  of  social  legislatkin  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935  and  the  Medcare  Act  of 
1965. 

Those  who  worked  with  Mr.  Cohen,  regard- 
ed him  as  one  of  the  most  coolly  etfident 
pragmatK,  and  persistent  innovators  Washirig- 
ton  has  ever  seen.  He  was  viewed  as  a  man 
committed  to  social  justk^,  one  wtw  knew  his 
way  through  the  Capital's  jungle  of  politics 
and  bureaucracy.  Everyone  had  an  abiding  re- 
spect for  the  breadth  and  precision  of  his 
technical  and  socK>k>gk»l  experience. 

From  1978  through  1980,  I  had  the  distinct 
priviledge  of  working  urtder  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Cohen,  on  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Commission.  Under  his  enttMsiastic 
gukJance  and  supervisk)n,  tfte  Commisskxi 
studied  every  cor)ceivabte  aspect  of  unem- 
ptoynwnt  compensatnn.  The  Commission  pro- 
vided a  framework  and  organizatnn  for  a  re- 
search agerKta  on  topics  relating  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 
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II  WM  truly  «i  honor  to  work  with  auch  an 
rniHUim  rMOuroMjI.  and  mcredUy  energet- 
ic m«t  I  «n  proud  to  h«v«  known  WUxjr 
Colwn.  Md  I  «n  deeply  Mddened  tiy  his 
pMikHi.  It  is  my  beM  Hwt  his  contrtMiUons  to 
9»  people  ol  this  country  will  allow  his 
niemory  to  be  etched  Ink)  American  history. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Ut.  Speaker,  will  the 
amtlewonian  yield? 

Mn.  M ORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pioob]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  tm  yielding. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  Ust  Friday  our  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jm 
WUOBT.  addressed  the  graduates  of 
the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs.  He  gave  them  a  very 
provocative.  Indepth  message.  But  the 
entire  graduation  ceremonies  turned 
out  In  effect  to  be  a  tribute  to  Wilbur 
Cohen,  who  was  a  professor  there  at 
theliBJschooL 

He  is  recognised  by  the  faculty  and 
by  the  students  as  one  of  the  sharpest 
minds  on  the  subject  of  Social  Securi- 
ty, indeed,  in  any  field  of  health  care 
d^ery  services,  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  America. 

The  suggestion  was  made  last  week 
on  the  floor  that  we  name  a  building 
here  at  HHS  or  a  room  or  a  building  in 
Baltimore  or  somewhere  in  honor  of 
Wilbur  Cohen,  because  if  anybody  of 
our  time  deserves  recognition  for 
being  a  pioneer  for  over  50  years  In 
the  field  of  health  services.  It  would  be 
Wilbur  Cohen. 

D  1515 

I  think  he  Is  due  that  honor,  and  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  carry  forward 
on  that  suggestion. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTGOifSRT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.RB.  283 

Wtiereu  the  Congress  mourns  the  loss  of 
tlie  Honorable  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  a  great  hu- 
manitarian who  was  a  compassionate 
sptriuaman.  advocate,  and  champion  of  the 
poor  and  the  common  people; 

Whereas  WUlwir  J.  Cohen  was  a  partici- 
pant and  author  in  the  creation  of  all  social 
legislation  in  this  country  over  the  past  five 

Whereas  WUbur  J.  Cohen  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
frtMn  1935-1956.  including  lieing  the  1st  em- 
ployee of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Board  and  the 
director  of  the  office  of  research  and  sUtis- 
ttcs; 

Whereas  WUbur  J.  Cohen  held  the  posts 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Under  Secretary, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations; 

Whereas  WUlmr  J.  Cohen  had  an  addi- 
tional distinguished  career  as  a  professor, 
whUe  only  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree,  at 
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the  University  of  Michigan  at  Arm  Arbor 
and  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin; 

Whereas  WUbur  J.  Cohen  was  the  princi- 
pal architect  of  the  Medlcare/Medlcald 
amendments  of  1965; 

Whereas.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 
WUbur  J.  Cohen  saw  pending  catastrophic 
legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  expanding  aU  as- 
pects of  health  care,  including  prevention, 
home  care,  and  nursing  home  coverage,  in 
addition  to  long-term  hospitalization  cover- 
age; and 

Whereas,  in  the  last  52  years  as  a  public 
and  private  citizen,  WUbur  J.  Cohen  effec- 
tively advocated  for  expansion  of  social  in- 
surance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvtd  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
ntentativei  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  ConOTtsa  aaaembled.  That  the  Honorable 
WUbur  J.  Cohen,  champion  of  social  Insur- 
ance, architect  of  Social  Security.  dlsabUlty 
insiu^nce.  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  mental 
health  legislation,  chUdren's  programs,  and 
clvU  righto  legislation,  te  recognized  for  out- 
standing service  and  contributions  for  the 
development  of  a  social  insurance  system 
that  provides  vital  health  and  social  services 
to  aU  Americans  regardless  of  their  age.  sex, 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  383.  nays 
0.  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Biaggi 

BUbray 

BlUraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 
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Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Buiming 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 


Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Cougblln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (Oi) 

Davis  (Ml) 

delaOarza 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 


Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaceU 

PaweU 

Fado 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oallegly 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekaa 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 


lacomanino 

Lancaster 

Lantoa 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhcxles 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sikorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

SUughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
DdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visdosky 
Volluner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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Annunzio 

Gray  (IL) 

Ray 

Armey 

Horton 

Ritter 

Aspin 

Jones  (NO 

Roemer 

Barnard 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roukema 

BeviU 

Livingston 

Sabo 

Boner  (TN) 

Uoyd 

Saiki 

Bonior  (MI) 

LuJan 

Sehaefer 

Bosco 

Martin  (IL) 

Shuster 

Conyers 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Craig 

MiUer  (CA) 

Skelton 

Crane 

MoUohan 

Stallings 

Daub 

Morrison  (CT) 

Tauzin 

Derrick 

Mrazek 

Vucanovich 

Dorgan(ND) 

Myers 

Williams 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ortiz 

Wortley 

Ford(TN) 

Parris 

Frenzel 

Pepper 
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Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  IMORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Spealt- 
er,  I  was  ur^avoidably  absent  earlier  today 
when  the  House  considered  H.R.  1205,  H.R. 
2166.  H.R.  1162,  H.R.  1939.  H.R.  900,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  283,  honoring  Wilbur 
Cohen.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  passage  on  each  occasion. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICER 
ROBERT  REMINGTON 

Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Friday,  the  entire  Washington 
suea  mourned  as  Police  Officer  Robert 
Remington  was  burled  in  Montgomery 
County  with  fuU  honors.  Officer  Rem- 
ington, an  18-year  veteran  of  the  D.C. 
Police  Force  was  shot  to  death  in  the 
predawn  hours  of  Tuesday.  May  19.  as 
he  struggled  with  an  intruder  in  a 
Georgetown  clothing  store.  Officer 
Remington  had  responded  to  a  biu-gla- 
ry  alarm  that  sounded  just  15  minutes 
before  he  was  to  go  off  duty  that 
night.  Officer  Remington  lived  in 
Montgomery  Village  with  his  wife 
Kathleen  and  their  two  sons.  Matthew 
and  Kevin.  But.  he  was  more  than  a 
constituent.  He  was  a  dedicated  serv- 
ant of  the  entire  community— and  his 
devotion  is  attested  to  by  the  19  letters 
of  commendation  he  received.  He  re- 
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ceived  a  special  citation  in  June  1984 
for  his  part  in  capturing  three  crimi- 
nals wanted  for  rape,  robbery  and 
murder.  We  all  are  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  Officer  Remington,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  171  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  171 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R. 
1451)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990,  and  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU 
and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bUl  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shaU  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now 
printed  in  the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  each  section  of  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
aU  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
faUure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  5<a)  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  biU  to  the  House  with  such  amendmento 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  biU  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmento 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuillenI. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  171 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1451.  the  older  Ameri- 
cans amendments  of  1987.  It  is  an 
open  rule  which  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  and  which  makes  in 
order  as  original  text  for  consideration 
of  amendments  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reported  from 


the  committee  on  education  and  labor. 
The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI. 

Clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  provision  which  prohibits  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  that  are  not 
germane  to  the  matter  imder  consider- 
ation. In  this  case,  the  education  and 
labor  committee  substitute  includes 
several  provisions  that  are  unrelated 
to  H.R.  1451  as  it  was  introduced.  An 
example,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  inclusion 
by  the  committee  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  native  American  programs 
act  In  its  substitute.  No  similar  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  introduced 
version  of  the  bill. 

Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  amendments  con- 
taining appropriations  to  bills  not  re- 
ported from  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. The  waiver  of  this  provision  is 
required  because  the  committee  sub- 
stitute contains  provisions  specifying 
how  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  to  be  allocated.  While  these 
provisions  would  probably  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rule,  the  rules  committee 
recommends  the  waiver  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  bill's  expeditious  consid- 
eration. None  of  the  provisions  which 
would  technically  be  considered  appro- 
priations on  a  legislative  bill  provide 
actual  budget  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1451  would  reau- 
thorize Older  Americans  Act  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991. 
These  popular  and  effective  programs 
are  known  throughout  the  nation  for 
the  value  they  add  to  the  quality  of 
life  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
American  senior  citizens.  Among  the 
services  offered  imder  the  act  are  the 
congregate  meal  program— under 
which  residents  of  senior  housing  can 
share  a  nutritious  meal;  the  Meals-on- 
Wheels  Program— which  ensures  that 
those  seniors  who  are  unable  to  cook 
for  themselves  or  leave  their  homes 
are  provided  with  nourishment;  and 
for  the  operation  of  drop-in  centers 
and  the  provision  of  legal  services  for 
the  elderly.  The  older  Americans  act 
also  facilitates  the  provision  of  com- 
munity service  employment  opportuni- 
ties so  that  low-income  senior  citizens 
can  receive  a  living  wage  to  supple- 
ment their  resources. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee also  recommends  the  addition  of  a 
new  program  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  that  is  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  Americans  afflicted 
with  the  condition  of  frailty.  Under 
this  new  program,  grants  would  be 
made  to  States  for  the  provision  to 
frail  senior  citizens  of  services  such  as 
bathing,  dressing,  and  feeding.  Given 
the  past  success  of  Older  Americans 
Act  programs  and  the  manner  In 
which  this  new  program  is  patterned.  I 
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am  certain  that  it  wOl  be  important 
and  efficacious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence—and I  know  it  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  many  of  my  colleagues— that 
the  Older  Americans  Act  has  been 
uniquely  effective  in  serving  the  needs 
of  millions  of  elderly  Americans.  As 
our  population  ages,  the  needs  of  our 
seniors  become  more  evident  and  the 
challenge  to  meet  them  more  and 
more  difficult.  Because  of  the  talent 
and  innovative  imaginations  of  our 
coUeagues  serving  cm  the  Eklucation 
and  Labor  Committee,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  challenge  will  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  consider  this  legislation  at  a 
time  when  the  important  issue  of  ca- 
tastrophe health  insurance  Is  being 
considered  in  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. The  particular  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly—and the  subject  of  their  health 
most  importantly— demands  our  imme- 
diate and  concentrated  attention.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  deserves  to  be  at 
the  forefront  of  the  debate  because  of 
the  role  it  plays  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional and  mental  health  needs  of 
senior  citiaens  who  might  otherwise 
suffer  from  neglect.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  passage  of  the  bill  so  that 
we  might  do  our  part  In  the  delivery  of 
important  and  effective  services  to  the 
benefit  of  the  elderly  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nUe  has  been  ably 
explained.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  one  of  the  outstanding  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  Congress  then  in 
session.  It  has  done  a  world  of  good  for 
the  elderly.  This  bill  also  extends  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  which 
helps  Indians  at  every  level.  I  think 
the  4-year  extension  which  is  before 
us  now  deserves  our  support.  This  rule 
deserves  your  support.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  know  that  Americans  are  living 
longer  than  in  the  past  and  for  that 
reason  special  emphasis  shoiild  be 
given  to  our  elderly  to  see  that  they 
receive  medical  care  and  are  properly 
fed.  Likewise  our  Native  Americans 
should  be  helped  because  they  were 
the  first  Americans  and  we  all  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ivge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  the  measure  when  it  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkxr]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

This  is  a  flawed  rule.  This  rule  is 
being  brought  to  us  as  one  of  two  rules 
that  will  be  required  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

This  rule  should  contain  a  budget 
waiver,  a  budget  waiver  to  allow  enti- 
tlement authority  contained  within 
the  bill  to  move  forward.  This  rule 
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does  not  contain  that  language,  and 
instead,  we  will  have  to  have  a  second 
rule  brought  to  us  that  will  contain 
that  budget  waiver  authority. 

Given  that  circumstance,  I  think 
that  the  House  should  turn  down  this 
rule  and  get  the  right  kind  of  nile  out 
here  with  all  the  appropriate  clear- 
ances having  been  made  before  moving 
ahead. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are, 
in  fact,  imder  this  rule,  waiving  provi- 
sions of  the  House  rules  that  relate  to 
appropriations  in  an  authorization 
bill.  In  other  words,  once  again  we  are 
taking  an  authorization  bill  and  we  are 
saying,  "Go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money."  without  going  through  the 
appropriate  appropriations  process. 

I  think  that  is  a  bad  procediu-e.  It  is 
once  again  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  mount  deficits  In  this  country.  This 
rule  will  help  contribute  to  a  little 
more  deficit  building  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
turn  down  the  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkkr], 
when  the  Committee  on  Rules  heard 
the  bill,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
did  not  have  the  proper  documents 
before  it  so  we  were  not  notified  a 
waiver  was  necessary.  We  since  have 
found  out,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
rule  today,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  meet  to  cure  that  defect. 

The  gentleman  Is  correct,  we  will 
need  a  rule  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
amendment  process,  but  the  general 
debate  can  go  on  without  changing  the 
rules. 

The  rule  will  be  in  effect  by  the  time 
we  come  to  the  substitute  in  this  meas- 
ure tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  cir- 
cumstance will  be  if  the  House  decides 
to  have  the  wisdom  of  turning  down 
the  second  rule  on  this  bill  that  would 
not  grant  the  budget  authority,  and 
therefore,  we  would  be  in  the  position 
of  considering  a  bill  that  would  be  out 
of  keeping  with  the  Budget  Act  of  the 
coxmtry? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  knows  well  that 
if  that  is  so.  the  committee  substitute 
will  not  be  able  to  come  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  that 
point,  if  the  House  turns  down  tomor- 
row's rule,  the  committee  substitute 
would  not  be  eligible  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BiaggiI. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  in  re- 
sponse to  whether  or  not  the  cured  bill 
will  be  voted  down  by  the  Hoiise  sub- 
sequently. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  vote  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  being  hostile  to 
all  of  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  challenge  the 
most  courageous  of  us,  not  the  most 
foolhardy,  to  support  that  kind  of  bill. 
In  any  event,  if  that  is  the  occasion,  I 
vrill  be  certain  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  am 
sure  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  do  likewise. 

When  you  are  talking  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  elderly  of  our  Nation,  we 
are  not  supposed  to  t>e  persnickety 
al>out  minor  technical  situations  that 
can  be  cured  in  good  faith.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  talking  about  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  these  elderly  citi- 
zens in  our  land. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  nile 
supporting  a  reauthorization  bill.  It  is 
the  12th  such  reauthorization  bill  that 
the  Congress  has  dealt  with.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  participate  in  10  of 
them. 

This  Older  Americans  Act  is  the  key- 
note, is  the  benchmark  for  the  elderly. 
There  have  been  many  other  benefits, 
and  rlghtfuUy  so,  but  since  1965.  since 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  the  concern 
and  focus  on  the  elderly  of  our  Nation 
has  accelerated  in  a  befitting  fashion. 
Yes,  we  have  not  measured  up  as  yet 
to  our  rightful  responsibilities,  but  we 
are  moving  in  the  correct  direction. 
This  bUl  will  ensure  that  at  least  10 
million  elderly  will  continue  to  have 
an  improved  quality  of  life. 

It  will  be  a  full  year  of  authorization 
that  has  modest  Increases  In  each  of 
those  4  years.  What  is  Important  Is  to 
know  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  meet  the  growing  and 
unmet  needs  of  the  elderly  of  our 
Nation. 

There  are  any  nimiber  of  provisions 
here  that  make  this  the  finest  reau- 
thorization bill  In  the  history  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Two  of  them, 
one  of  which  was  introduced  by  Chair- 
man KiLDEE.  deals  with  the  frail  elder- 
ly. The  frail  elderly  will  imdoubtedly 
be  the  focus  of  the  future,  given  the 
Increased  number  of  senior  citizens  we 
have  who  continue  to  Increase  In  their 
longevity  and  continue  to  be  In  good 
and  vigorous  health. 

The  frail  elderly  will  be  a  portion  of 
that  population  whose  concern  must 
t)e  met.  The  Alzheimer's  disease  provi- 
sion has  been  expanded.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  do  that. 

The  original  language  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  provision,  which  would 
provide  supportive  services  for  the 
families  and  the  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease,  was  introduced  by  me  in  1984. 


Clearly,  this  Older  Americans  Act  Is 
one  which  we  can  t>e  proud  of  and  sup- 
port and  go  back  to  our  folks  at  home 
and  say.  "This  Is  another  step  in  that 
direction.  Have  faith.  We  will  do 
better  next  time." 

As  far  as  the  rule  is  concerned,  it 
really  should  be  passed  in  unanimous 
fashion. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moaklet],  for  his  support  and  his  ex- 
peditious reporting  of  this  legislation 
and  his  unabiding  concern  and  imflag- 
glng  commitment  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  reference  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  was 
saying.  If  the  rule  is  not  corrected,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  allow  elderly 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  child 
care  food  program.  That  is  the  flaw  in 
the  bill  which  I  think  Members  should 
know  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 

RiCHAROSOir]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 
Since  1965,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  served  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
elderly  Americans.  Although  older 
persons  receive  services  under  other 
Federal  programs,  the  act  is  the  major 
vehicle  for  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery of  social  and  nutrition  services  to 
this  group,  and  for  the  development  of 
community  service  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  low-Income  elderly.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  this  year's 
reauthorization  because  of  the  strides 
made  to  Include  a  greater  number  of 
older  American  Indians  into  this  im- 
portant program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the  largest 
Indian  population  in  the  country. 
With  this  comes  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  these  Individuals.  But  my  re- 
sponsibility Is  not  slngxilar— the  Feder- 
al Government  has  an  obligation  to 
assist  these  Americans.  For  many 
years  the  Indian  population  has  been 
overlooked  or  clearly  left  out  of  many 
Important  programs.  This  bill,  and  the 
amendments  that  Congressman  Biaggi 
and  I  will  offer  tomorrow,  provide  for 
modest  Increases  to  rectify  these  over- 
sights and  to  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  elderly  native  Americans. 
More  than  60  percent  of  American  In- 
dians over  60  years  of  age  live  in  pov- 
erty. On  average,  they  live  8  years  less 
than  the  general  population.  Their  un- 
emplojnnent  rate  is  more  than  80  per- 
cent. 

The  number  of  Indian  elderly  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  about  175.000 
this  year  to  over  200.000  by  1990.  Title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
vides funding  specifically  for  the 
Indian  elderly.  But  this  part  of  the 
act.  while  well-intentioned,  only  serves 


about  one-eighth  of  elderly  Indians  in 
the  United  States.  These  amendments 
will,  for  the  first  time,  allow  elderly 
Indians  to  receive  funding  under  title 
III  of  the  original  act.  This  is  clearly 
in  line  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

My  amendments  will  create  an  office 
of  tribal  programs,  which  would  ad- 
minister and  oversee  the  title  VI  pro- 
gram. It  also  calls  for  an  Associate 
Commissioner  on  Indian  Aging  who 
would  establish  an  interagency  task 
force  on  older  American  Indians  to 
produce  a  study  on  the  availability 
and  quality  of  services  for  older  Amer- 
ican Indians.  I  am  confident  that  this 
task  force  will  uncover  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  the  availability 
and  quality  of  services  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Other  Important  provisions  of  the 
bill  Include  Inhouse  services  for  frail 
elderly  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  Including  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  other  neurological  and  or- 
ganic brain  disorders,  and  their  fami- 
lies. These  inhome  services  are  intend- 
ed as  a  preventive  measure  to  enable 
older  individuals  with  functional  diffi- 
culties to  remain  In  their  homes  In- 
stead of  being  institutionalized.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  foimd 
that  4.6  million  elderly  had  some  kind 
of  functional  limitation.  The  availabil- 
ity of  this  service  has  been  a  long  time 
in  coming,  and  is  much  welcomed 
upon  Its  arrival.  A  new  authorization 
has  been  created  for  the  long-term 
care  ombudsman  program.  The  om- 
budsman programs  have  effectively  In- 
vestigated and  resolved  complaints 
and  problems  on  behalf  of  residents  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  long-term 
care  facilities.  A  number  of  entities,  in- 
cluding the  Institute  of  Medicine,  in 
its  congressionally  mandated  study 
"improving  the  quality  of  care  in  nurs- 
ing homes"  issued  in  1986,  strongly 
recommended  major  improvements  in 
the  OAA  Ombudsman  Program.  This 
legislation  concurs  with  these  recom- 
mendations and  strengthens  the  pro- 
gram specifically  targeted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  long-term  care  facility  resi- 
dents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  late  Vice  President  Huljert  H. 
Humphrey: 

It  was  once  said  that  the  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  that  government  treats 
thoEe  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  chil- 
dren; those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of  life, 
the  elderly:  and  those  who  are  in  the  shad- 
ows of  life— the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table^ 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTGOMERT).  Pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 171  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU.  H.R.  1451. 

D  1555 

nf  THK  COIOnTTEC  OP  TRK  WHOU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1451)  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989.  1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Flippo  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  TAtms]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  creation  in 
1965,  the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  major  vehi- 
cle for  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  social  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  persons.  H.R.  1451  would  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act  for  4 
years  at  levels  which  recognize  the 
growing  demand  for  the  vital  services 
the  act  enables. 

Whether  It  be  transportation  serv- 
ices, homemaker  services,  congregate 
or  home-delivered  meals,  participating 
in  senior  center  activities,  or  finding 
emplojmient  through  the  community 
service  employment  program,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  successfully  pro- 
vides opportunities  that  enable  the  el- 
derly to  continue  to  be  active  partici- 
pants in  their  communities. 

The  reauthorization  bill  inclut^es  a 
new  initiative  I  Introduced  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  certain 
nonmedical.  In-home  services  to  the 
frail  elderly. 

This  is  intended  as  a  preventive 
measure  to  enable  frail  older  persons 
to  remain  in  their  homes  instead  of 
being  institutionalized.  The  nonmedi- 
cal services  would  be  available  for 
those  who  require  assistance  with  ac- 
tivities of  dally  living  but  who  do  not 
have  the  extensive  health  care  needs 
that  would  allow  them  to  qualify  for 
Medicare. 

Providing  for  these  services  is  moral- 
ly responsible  because  It  helps  frail 
older  persons  stay  In  their  homes  and 
maintain  their  Individual  dignity.  It  Is 
also  fiscally  sound  to  support  these 
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eommunlty-bMed  services  as  an  alter- 
native to  Institutionalization. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  say 
many  times  that  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  promote,  protect,  defend. 
and  enhance  human  dignity. 

As  the  number  of  Americans  over 
the  age  of  75  increases,  so  does  the 
number  who  face  the  loss  of  their  abil- 
ity to  remain  independent  and  become 
at  risk  of  entering  an  institution.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  promote  and 
protect  human  dignity  than  to  provide 
the  kinds  of  services  that  make  it  pos- 
sible for  fraU  individuals  to  maintain 
their  Independence. 

HJL  1451  also  contains  a  number  of 
other  provisions  designed  to  strength- 
en  and  improve  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  These  include  provisions— 

To  establish  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion for  a  long-term  care  ombudsman; 

To  authorise  funds  for  a  one-time 
outreach  effort  to  inform  low  income 
seniors  of  their  eligibility  for  SSI,  food 
stamps,  and  Medicaid:  and 

To  authorize  new  funds  for  States  to 
address  special  needs. 

H.M.  1451  also  provides  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  a  second  program 
which,  like  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
1b  administered  by  the  £>epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Native  American  Programs  Act 
seeks  to  promote  the  economic  and 
social  self-sufficiency  of  reservation 
and  nonreservation  based  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations,  native  Hawai- 
ians,  and  Alaskan  Natives.  H.R.  1451 
would  extend  this  act  for  additional  4 
years  at  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
number  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  recognized  for  their 
leadership  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly.  HJl.  1451  has  benefited 
from  the  input  of  many  of  these  Mem- 
bers, and  the  bill  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  consultation  and  cooperation. 

This  biU  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee imanimously,  not  just  a  unani- 
mous vote,  but  with  the  hard  work  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  care  and  concern  for  those  who 
helped  build  ttiis  country  has  been  one 
of  the  most  nonpartisan  programs 
that  this  Congress  has  seen. 

I  would  like  to  thank  aU  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  working  with  us 
on  this,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
[Mr.  TavkkI  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  who  has  been  sterling 
in  his  efforts,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoiit  [Mr.  BiaggiI.  who  has 
brought  to  the  House  time  and  time 
again  some  particular  needs  of  people 
who  need  special  help. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  to  support 
this  bill,  and  I  would  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TATJKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JxrroRssl. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  hSx. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Ifr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  let  me  begin  by  congratulat- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  other  Members  \who  have  played 
stjch  key  roles  in  the  shaping  of  this  t)ill.  Their 
foresight  is  to  be  admired,  and  their  efforts 
deserve  our  strongest  support 

I  always  find  It  interesting  to  foHow  the 
course  of  the  demographic  debate  in  this 
country.  So  many  articles  are  written  about 
the  explosion  of  the  "yuppie"  dass,  the  baby- 
boomers,  and  the  like.  Yet  all  too  often  one 
fundamental  fact  Is  overkxsked.  America  is 
growing  older.  This  bill  is  important  because  it 
is.  in  fact,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
aging  America. 

The  "old-old"  populatnn  in  ttiis  country,  or 
those  85  years  of  age  and  beyond,  is  the  fast- 
est growing  population  in  the  country.  The 
size  of  this  group  Is  expected  to  triple  be- 
tween the  years  of  1980  and  2020.  and  in- 
crease seven  times  between  1980  and  2050. 
Life  expectancy  rates  are  also  Increasing.  All 
of  these  trends  have  clear  public  policy  impli- 
cations, and  we  can  begin  to  make  ttwse 
polk^  decisions  t)y  supporting  this  bill. 

There  are  many  vital  components  to  this 
legislation:  Funding  for  Meals-on-Wheels  pro- 
grams, support  for  senior  centers,  and  com- 
munity sennce  empkjyment  programs  are  just 
a  few.  There  are  also  new  provisions,  and 
they  deserve  our  special  attention. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  due  to  the  advent  of  the 
Medicare  prospective  payment  system,  the 
demarxi  for  community  based  senior  services 
has  taken  a  quantum  leap.  Senkxs  are  being 
forced  to  leave  hospitals  "sicker  arxJ  quicker," 
and  so  they  are  becoming  more  reliant  upon 
outskie  services.  A  new  addition  to  ttra  OMer 
Americans  Act  will  provkie  money  for  in-house 
servk:es  for  the  frail  eklerty.  These  nonmedi- 
cal seonces  will  make  it  easier  for  the  frail  el- 
derly to  cope  with  everyday  activities  like 
shopping,  cooking,  and  getting  dressed  in  ttie 
morning.  On  the  surface,  this  may  not  seem 
like  much,  but  for  someone  90  years  okj  and 
pertwps,  recently  out  of  the  hospital,  this  kind 
of  support  could  be  ttie  difference  between 
making  it  on  his  or  her  own  and  t)eing  placed 
in  a  nursing  home. 

I  woukj  bet  that  at  one  point  in  time,  all  of 
us  have  heard  from  a  grandparent  that  we  will 
understand  this  or  ttiat  when  we  are  "old  and 
wise."  Well,  we're  all  getting  older.  I  hope  MnaX 
today  we  will  demonstrate  a  certain  sense  of 
wisdom  by  supporting  this  very  important  bill. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.    COLEMAN    of    Missouri.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1451.  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1987  and  to 
commend  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukzI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
roRDsl,  for  the  fine  leadership  they 
have  shown  in  bringing  forward  this 
reauthorization  bill. 


The  services  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  elderly  Americans.  I  know  that  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  the  Area  Agencies  on  Aging 
provide  nutritionally  balanced  meals 
to  himdreds  of  older  citizens.  The 
value  of  these  meals  is  enhanced  by 
the  sense  of  caring  suid  community  at 
the  local  nutrition  site  or  the  friendly 
smile  of  the  Area  Agency  representa- 
tive who  delivers  a  meal  to  the  home 
of  a  shut-in.  I  am  certain  that  without 
this  daily  contact,  many  of  my  older 
constituents  would  be  alone,  and.  per- 
haps, malnourished. 

H.R.  1451  contains  several  new  serv- 
ices that  wUl  enhance  the  lives  of 
older  Americans  tiu-oughout  this  coim- 
try.  For  instance,  the  new  part  D  of 
title  III,  emphasizes  in-home  services 
to  homebound  and  frail  elderly.  These 
services  could  include  the  assistance  of 
homemaker  and  home  health  aides, 
visiting  and  telephone  reassurance,  in- 
home  respite  care  for  families,  includ- 
ing adult  day  care,  or  in-home  sup- 
portive services  for  older  individuals 
who  are  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  other  neurological  and  organic 
brain  disorders  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type,  as  well  as  support  services  for 
the  families  of  such  victims.  I  strongly 
support  this  new  initiative  which  will 
provide  desperately  needed  services  to 
the  most  needy  of  our  elderly  and 
their  families. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  directive  to 
the  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  postsecondary  schools  in 
their  areas  and  to  summarize  and  dis- 
seminate materials  detailing  what  tui- 
tion-free or  low-cost  educational  op- 
portunities are  available  to  older  indi- 
viduals. The  desire  to  learn  should  be 
encouraged  at  every  stage  in  life  and  I 
support  this  new  outreach  service. 

I  believe  that  a  nation's  humanity 
can  be  judged  by  the  way  in  which  its 
older  citizens  are  treated.  Congress 
has  long  been  dedicated  to  serving  the 
needs  of  our  older  Americans.  H.R. 
1451  is  one  more  step  forward  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  interests  of  our 
older  citizens. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1451,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

The  bill  before  us  today  extends  for 
4  years,  or  through  fiscal  year  1991, 
the  major  titles  now  included  in  the 
expiring  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
Activities  and  services  authorized 
under  title  III,  tacluding  supportive 
services,  congregate  and  home-deliv- 
ered nutrition  services,  are  extended. 
Similarly,  title  IV  which  provides 
funding  for  training,  research  and 
demonstration  projects  related  to  the 
field  of  aging,  and  title  V  which  pro- 
motes part-time  community  service 
employment  opportunities  for  low- 
income  senior  citizens  are  continued. 


Finally  title  VI,  which  provides  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  Indian  tribes  is  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1991.  H.R. 
1451  incorporates  a  number  of  minor 
changes  of  a  fine  tuning  or  perfecting 
nature. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  multiyear 
reauthorization  of  expiring  titles.  H.R. 
1451  creates  some  new  and  important 
authorities  which  reflect  the  changing 
needs  of  our  elderly  population.  Let 
me  briefly  touch  upon  several  of  these 
new  activities  and  policy  changes. 

H.R.  1451  provides  for  a  new  author- 
ization under  title  III  to  provide  in- 
home  services  to  frail  older  individ- 
uals, to  older  persons  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other 
neurological  and  organic  brain  disor- 
ders of  the  Alzheimer's  type,  and  to 
the  families  of  such  victims.  Among 
the  services  to  be  provided  are  those 
tjrpically  provided  by  homemaker  and 
home  health  aides,  chore  mainte- 
nance, visiting  and  telephone  reassur- 
ance services,  and  in-home  respite  care 
for  families,  and  in-home  supportive 
services  for  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  similar  disorders  and  for 
members  of  their  families.  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  nonmedical  in 
nature  and  are  focused  on  providing 
basic  personal  services  that  will  enable 
a  frail  person  to  remain  at  home  and 
avoid  being  institutionalized.  For  this 
new  initiative,  $25  million  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1988  with  subse- 
quent authorizations  providing  for  a  5- 
percent  annual  increase  in  funding 
levels. 

Title  III  also  contains  a  new  part  E 
which  assists  the  States  in  providing 
services  that  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
special  and  unmet  needs  of  a  State's 
elderly  population.  States  are  given 
maximum  flexibility  in  utilizing  these 
resources  to  provide  services  to  their 
seniors  that  are  not  now  being  satis- 
fied through  other  titles  of  the  act 
and  that  are  compatible  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  act.  In  rural 
States  like  my  own  State  of  Vermont, 
we  find  that  transportation  services 
consume  an  inordinate  share  of  pro- 
gram dollars.  With  the  unearmarked 
new  resources  authorized  under  part 
E.  Vermont  might  well  wish  to  invest 
some  of  its  dollars  in  bringing  more 
services  to  seniors  or  more  seniors  to 
services.  Similarly,  at  one  of  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee's 
field  hearings  in  Montpelier,  we  heard 
much  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  outreach 
efforts  to  advise  our  senior  citizens  of 
the  availability  of  services.  Again, 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  part  E, 
Vermont  might  opt  to  use  some  of  its 
funds  for  special  outreach  efforts- 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  better 
inform  those  in  greatest  need  and 
often  in  greatest  isolation  of  the  avail- 
ability of  a  wide  range  of  service  pro- 
grams. Surely,  other  States'  priorities 
will  differ.  Part  E  recognizes  these  dif- 
ferences among  the  States  and  allows 
each  to  identify  uimiet  needs,  and  de- 


velop and  implement  programs  that 
will  best  serve  its  senior  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  1451  includes 
language  that  will  disallow  earnings 
and  benefits  received  by  senior  citizens 
participating  in  the  title  V  Community 
Service  Employment  Program  from 
being  coimted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  or  computing 
monthly  rents  in  federally  assisted 
housing  programs.  Once  again,  this 
recommendation  comes  to  us  from  the 
field.  Clearly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  re- 
quire low-income  elderly  persons 
whom  we  are  trjing  to  train  for  mini- 
mum wage  community  service  employ- 
ment— and  eventually  for  unsubsidized 
employment— to  have  this  training  ad- 
versely effect  their  housing  arrange- 
ments in  federally  assisted  housing 
programs. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
sound  bill  before  us  that  builds  on  and 
strengthens  those  programs  which 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  social  service  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  over  the  22  years 
since  the  act  was  initially  signed  into 
law.  Moreover,  we  have  included 
changes  which  reflect  the  ever-chang- 
ing needs  of  the  growing  niunbers  of 
elderly  within  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  conunend  the  chairman  of  our 
Himian  Resources  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLOEE],  and  our  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukz],  as  well 
as  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  represents 
a  bipartisan  consensus.  H.R.  1451  rep- 
resents such  a  consensus  and  a  strong 
commitment  to  continuing  to  meet  the 
changing  social  service  needs  of  our 
most  deserving  seniors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  1451. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 

ANOKRl. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1451,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.  I  do  so  with  a  degree  of  pride  in 
that  the  concept  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  resulted  from  the  Green 
Thimib  Program,  which  was  the  idea 
of  an  Arkansan  named  Lewis  Johnson, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  program 
imtil  his  retirement  several  years  ago. 
So  I  followed  the  program  with  great 
interest  and  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  older  Americans  are 
an  important  part  of  the  population  of 
Arkansas'  First  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  of  our  whole 
State  and  of  our  Nation.  These  older 
Americans  were  the  leaders,  builders, 
and  workers  in  local  communities, 
States,  and  our  Nation  during  our 
growing-up  years.  In  fact,  they  fiUed 
these  roles  in  the  years  before  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  were  bom. 


Almost  30  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  First  Congressional  District 
of  Arkansas  are  65  years  old  or  older. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  first 
became  law  4  years  before  I  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Congress.  During  the  years 
of  my  service,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  passage  of  10  sepa- 
rate actions  to  renew  and  improve  the 
progran:is  under  the  act. 

We  have  all  heard  the  term  "the 
graying  of  America."  It  is  a  reference 
to  that  fact  that,  with  Improved 
health  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
aging  process  and  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens,  Americans  are  being 
privileged  to  live  longer.  More  and 
more  Arkansans  and  Americans  are  65 
years  old  and  older. 

By  bringing  this  bill  to  us  for  action 
today,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lal>or  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
renew  our  recognition  of  the  commit- 
ment and  service  our  senior  citizens 
have  given  and  of  the  responsibilities 
that  service  lays  on  our  Nation. 

It  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  that  our  senior  citizens 
have  needs  not  met  by  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  programs. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  as  it  was 
originally  envisioned,  and  as  it  has 
been  amended  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, is  directed  at  helping  State  and 
local  governments  meet  many  of  those 
needs. 

There  are  several  programs  provided 
for  under  this  bill  which  I  am  sure  var- 
ious of  my  colleagues  will  disctiss.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  to  mention 
a  few  of  these. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Congress  saw 
the  potential  for  helping  match  the 
skills  and  income  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens with  the  service  needs  of  local 
and  State  govenunents  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  The  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  part-time,  community 
services  employment  opportunities 
program  for  unemployed,  low-income 
Americans  who  are  55  years  old  and 
older. 

In  Arkansas,  about  28  percent  of  our 
people  who  are  65  years  old  or  older 
have  incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 

The  Senior  Community  Services  Em- 
ployment Program  imder  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  operated  in  Arkansas 
by  Green  Thumb.  It  Involves  620  men 
and  women  senior  workers.  These 
older  workers  provide  services  to  256 
sponsoring  organizations  including 
city  and  county  governments,  school 
districts,  senior  centers,  nursing 
homes,  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
camping  grounds. 

The  average  age  of  the  Arkansans 
working  under  this  program  is  73 
years.  Willing  and  able  as  they  are  to 
work,  and  needful  as  they  are  of  the 
small  income  which  can  be  earned 
under  this  program,  the  current.  Presi- 
dential  administration   is   holding   a 
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dnoonian    ax    over    their    economic 
future. 

The  proq>ects  of  these  older  senior 
dtisens  for  winning  unsubsidized.  pri- 
vate or  public  sector  emplojmaent  are 
slim  to  nonexistent,  especially  in  this 
era  of  continuing,  severe  unemploy- 
ment. Yet,  the  current  Presidential  ad- 
ministration is  annually  pushing 
upward  the  "nonsubsidized  employ- 
ment" transition  goals  for  the  opera- 
tors of  the  senior  citizen,  community 
service  employment  program. 

Informally,  the  word  has  gone  out 
from  the  administration  that  the  pri- 
vate, not-for-profit  contractors  operat- 
ing these  programs  will  lose  their  con- 
tracts if  they  do  not  meet  the  arbi- 
trary goals  it  has  set  for  transitioning 
senior  citizens  out  of  the  program  and 
into  unsubsidized  employment. 

This  is  blatant  bias  against  the  most 
senior  of  our  older  citizens.  It  exceeds 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  Older  Americans  Act,  itself, 
requires  that  persons  who  are  60  years 
old  or  older  be  given  priority  for  work 
assignments. 

If  the  administration  is  allowed  to 
get  away  with  its  imderhanded  attack, 
the  operators  of  the  senior  citizens, 
commtmity  services  employment  pro- 
gram will  be  forced  to  concentrate  on 
younger,  eligible  workers.  They  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  turn  away  from 
the  upper  range  of  our  senior  citizens 
regardless  of  their  need,  ability,  and 
willingness  to  work.  The  Presidential 
administration's  own  studies  show 
that  the  average  age  of  senior  citizen 
workers  entering  the  program  has 
dropped  as  the  administration's  unsub- 
sidized employment  placement  goals 
have  increased. 

The  administration  is  in  the  wrong. 
And,  the  Congress  should  make  clear 
that  the  administration  must  adminis- 
ter the  law  as  it  was  intended  to  oper- 
ate. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  was  provid- 
ing for  the  senior  citizens,  commimlty 
services  employment  program  in  1972, 
the  Congress  created  another  vital, 
heavily  used  Older  Americans  Act 
service.  It  esUblished  the  National 
Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly. 
This  supports  such  activities  as  Meals- 
on- Wheels  and  meal  service  in  multi- 
purpose senior  centers. 

These  programs  have  a  special  im- 
portance to  many  of  our  older  citizens 
who  wish  to  continue  to  live,  or  must 
live,  independently  in  their  own 
homes.  They  help  senior  Americans  be 
sure  of  getting  at  least  five  nutritious 
meals  each  week. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  help  sup- 
port periodic  in-home  care  programs 
which  make  it  possible  for  independ- 
ent-minded Arkansans  and  Americans 
to  chose  to  continue  to  live  their 
senior  years  in  their  own  homes.  This 
bill  proposes  to  allow  expansion  of  the 
nonmedical,  in-home  care  programs. 
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Additionally,  the  senior  centers  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  continued 
social  and  recreational  contacts  with 
people  in  their  own  age  groups  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  available. 

In  community  after  community  in 
Arkansas  and  across  the  Nation,  the 
senior  centers  have  provided  a  home 
base  for  projects  organized  by  senior 
citizens  for  senior  citizens  and  for 
pooling  senior  citizen  expertise  to  pro- 
vide services  to  their  home  communi- 
ties. 

Senior  citizens  are  important  to  local 
communities.  States  and  the  Nation. 
The  Older  Americans  Act  Is  important 
to  senior  citizens.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  to  reauthorize  and  improve 
the  Older  American  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  a  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Kildee],  in  order  to  attempt 
to  clarify  one  of  the  provisions  that  is 
being  administered  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  will  yield  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  participate  in  a 
colloquy  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  receiving  very  disturbing  reports 
from  around  the  country  about  the 
way  the  administration  is  implement- 
ing the  nonsubsidized  employment 
goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  title 
V,  Community  Service  Employment 
Program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  title  V  pro- 
gram was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
with  the  primary  goal  being  to  provide 
community  service  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  jobless  low-income  persons 
55  years  old  and  older  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  find 
jobs. 

Now,  the  administration  is  imposing 
higher  and  higher  nonsubsidized  em- 
ployment transition  goals  on  the  oper- 
ators of  the  title  V  programs.  The  in- 
formal word  has  gone  out  throughout 
the  country  that  if  these  contractors 
do  not  meet  the  administration's  non- 
subsidized  employment  transition 
goals,  their  contracts  will  not  be  re- 
newed. 

The  administration's  transition  goal 
is  for  people  who  are  employed  in  this 
title  V  program  and  find  employment 
outside  the  program  after  having  lieen 
employed  by  the  program,  and  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  induces  the  admin- 
istration to  encourage  persons  of 
younger  and  younger  ages  to  come 
within  the  program  rather  than  older 
workers,  as  the  program  was  originally 
intended. 

If  the  administration  is  permitted  to 
get  away  with  that,  it  means  that 
older  Americans  are  going  to  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  younger  ones  with 
a  better  prospect  of  being  transitioned 
into  the  nonsubsidized  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  there  any  provision  in  the 


Older  Americans  Act  that  requires  or 
even  permits  the  administration  to 
behave  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  a  con- 
tractor to  favor  employment  of  young- 
er senior  workers  in  the  title  V  pro- 
gram so  as  to  increase  the  prospects  of 
meeting  this  administration's  nonsub- 
sidized employment  goal? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  reply  in 
this  fashion: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  law, 
or  in  the  proposed  amendments  in  this 
bill,  which  either  requires  or  permits 
the  administration  to  refuse  to  renew 
a  contract  solely  on  the  basis  of  failure 
to  meet  goals  for  placing  older  workers 
in  nonsubsidized  employment. 

Title  V  proposed  regulations,  which 
have  never  been  finalized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  set  as  a  "goal"  the 
transition  of  20  percent  of  title  V  em- 
ployment positions  into  unsubsidized, 
jobs.  I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize this  proposed  regulation  is  a  goal, 
not  a  mandate. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  clarifica- 
tion and  for  upholding  the  purpose  of 
this  law,  and  I  certainly  support  the 
chairman's  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  his  leadership. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]. 

I  would  advise  my  colleague  further 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  act,  or  in 
this  bill,  which  would  either  require  or 
permit  the  administration  to  pursue 
policies  that  favor  employment  of 
younger  workers.  In  fact,  although 
persons  55  and  over  are  eligible  under 
title  V,  persons  age  60  and  over  have 
priority  for  employment  opportunities 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  make  one  further  inquiry,  do  I 
understsuid,  then,  that  older  Ameri- 
cans of  60  years  or  older  are  favored 
regardless  of  the  so-called  transition 
goals  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
my  clear  understanding. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Kildee]. 

D  1610 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1451,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  and  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
a  bipartisan  bill  before  the  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
for  his  contributions  to  stengthen  the 
act.  Both  gentlemen  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  improve  services  to  the 


elderly,  which  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed as  we  have  considered  this  bill. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides 
the  framework  for  an  "aging  network" 
that  works  to  coordinate  and  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  to  the  elderly. 
These  nutrition  and  supportive  serv- 
ices enable  many  elderly  to  remain  in- 
dependent and  in  their  own  homes, 
rather  than  being  institutionalized.  At 
a  time  when  our  elderly  population  is 
growing  and  demand  for  services  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  it  is  critical  to  reau- 
thorize this  act. 

I  recently  visited  a  congregate  meal 
site  in  my  district  in  Iowa  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  of  service  and 
the  number  of  senior  citizens  partici- 
pating in  this  important  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources also  held  a  hearing  in  Algona, 
lA,  in  April.  The  testimony  there  pro- 
vided the  subcommittee  with  imi>or- 
tant  insight  into  the  operation  of  the 
aging  network  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  In  particular,  those  individuals 
implementing  the  Older  Americans 
Act  urged  that  we  maintain  sufficient 
flexibility  in  the  act  to  enable  those  at 
the  local  level  to  meet  their  unique 
needs.  Local  representatives  are  con- 
cerned about  excessive  burdens  being 
placed  on  the  network  and  encouraged 
us  not  to  "dilute  the  mission"  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  by  adding  unre- 
lated responsibilities.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  maintain  the  focus  of 
this  act  on  the  nutrition  and  social 
services  that  it  is  designed  to  provide. 

We  also  heard  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  new  initiative  on  in-home  serv- 
ices to  the  frail  elderly  that  is  included 
in  this  reauthorization.  While  not 
adding  medical  services  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  this  initiative  focuses 
attention  on  the  growing  need  for 
services  to  the  frail,  homebound  elder- 
ly, who  without  some  assistance  would 
be  institutionalized,  often  at  a  much 
higher  cost  to  the  government. 

While  I  strongly  support  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  do 
have  some  reservations  about  H.R. 
1451.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will 
offer  amendments  to  address  these 
concerns. 

I  am  particiilarly  disturbed  by  the 
authorization  levels  set  in  this  bill  and 
the  piecemeal  approach  that  has  re- 
sulted from  creating  separate  authori- 
zations for  several  new  initiatives. 
There  are  currently  13  separate  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  piecemeal  approach. 

The  authorization  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1991  set  in  this  bill 
Increase,  in  general,  by  5  percent  each 
year  above  the  previous  year's  authori- 
zation. While  a  5-percent  increase  may 
in  itself  not  seem  excessive,  liecause 
the  authorizations  are  set  in  relation 
to  prior  authorization  levels,  the  fig- 
ures are  in  many  cases  meaningless.  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  appropria- 
tions for  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 


grams will  come  anywhere  close  to  the 
levels  authorized  in  this  bilL 

Moreover,  this  bill  provides  no  direc- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
regarding  priorities  among  the  pro- 
grams being  authorized.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  clearly 
demonstrated  that  demand  for  in- 
home  services  and  meals  Is  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  demand  for 
congregate  meals,  for  instance.  The 
across-the-board  5-[>ercent  increases  in 
authorization  levels  do  not  reflect  this 
fact. 

This  bill  should  provide  realistic  tar- 
gets for  appropriations  and  set  prior- 
ities among  the  programs  being  au- 
thorized. I  will  offer  an  amendment 
tomorrow  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
My  amendment  will  not  require  cuts  in 
any  programs— in  fact,  many  of  my 
colleagues  may  believe  that  I  am  too 
generous  in  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  number  of  studies  mandated  by 
this  bill.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  these  studies  wUl 
cost  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1988.  I 
cannot  justify  that  expense  for  these 
studies,  which  may  be  worthy,  but 
which  should  not  be  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  services. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  that  title  VII  of  the 
act.  Personal  Health  Education  and 
Training  Program,  should  be  repealed. 
This  title  has  never  been  funded,  and 
reauthorizing  it  now  is  unnecessary. 

With  these  changes,  H.R.  1451  would 
have  my  full  support.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  consider  these  amend- 
ments and  the  bill  carefully.  Again,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  diligence  and  his  willing- 
ness to  report  a  bipartisan  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
him  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  ViSCLOSKY]. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Dale  Kildee, 
chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Ton  Taukx,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  a  measure  that  not  only  meets 
the  needs  of  our  country's  senior  citi- 
zens, but  does  so  in  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble maimer.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  comprehensive  hearings  on 
this  measure  and  can  attest  to  its  bi- 
partisan, unanimous  support,  both  at 
subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  in  1965,  Congress  created  a 
new  Federal  program  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
senior  citizens.  Although  they  may  re- 
ceive services  under  many  other  Feder- 
al programs,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
is  the  primary  vehicle  for  the  organi- 
zation and  delivery  of  social  services  to 
our  mature  citizens.  The  bill  before  us 


retains  the  basic  structure  of  the  act 
but  makes  several  important  adjust- 
ments. 

Among  the  bills  improvement  are 
new  funds  for  much  needed  in-home 
care  for  the  frail  elderly  and  a  one- 
time outreach  program  to  inform 
older  individuals  of  the  availability  of 
benefits  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Additionally  the  measure  contains 
two  amendments  which  deal  with  mi- 
nority participation  and  client/attor- 
ney privileges  for  those  seeklngs  legal 
assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  minority  partici- 
pation measure  is  to  reemphasize  to 
State  and  area  agencies  that  Congress 
originally  intended  minority  participa- 
tion to  be  an  important  component  of 
the  act.  It  requires  area  aging  agencies 
to  write  provisions  into  contracts  that 
detail  how  the  provider  will  "satisfy 
the  service  needs  of  low-income  and 
minority  senior  citizens."  Further- 
more, these  plans  must  identify  the 
number  of  low  income  and  minorities 
in  the  service  area  and  describe  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  satisfy  their 
needs. 

Minority  participation  in  some  Older 
American  Act  programs  has  dropped 
as  much  as  25-percent  during  the 
1980's,  despite  the  fact  that  the  act  re- 
quires services  to  be  targeted  to  low 
income  and  minority  individuals,  this 
provision  addresses  this  concern. 

The  second  amendment  assures  that 
the  client/attorney  privilege  is  ex- 
tended to  those  providing  legal  assist- 
ance and  their  clients  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Some  area  agencies,  in 
order  to  evalaute  the  use  of  title  3(b) 
funds,  have  required  that  contracted 
legal  assistance  providers  make  avail- 
able the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
clients  served.  I  fear  that  many  senior 
citizens  might  avoid  seeking  legal  as- 
sistance if  they  believed  others  would 
discover  that  they  used  publicly 
funded  legal  services.  Under  H.R.  1451. 
this  possibility  is  greatly  diminished. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee],  and  his  fine  committee  for 
the  great  work  they  have  done  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  with  great  ptoasure  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
1451,  ¥»hich  will  reauthorize  the  Older  Amert- 
can  Act  (OAA]  through  fiscal  year  1991.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  will  enact  this  legislation 
during  the  month  of  May,  which  is  annuaHy 
reco^iized  as  Cider  Americans  Month. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  tfie  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  their  hard 
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woffc  in  dmwioping  Ws  legWalloa  Mr.  KitocE 
Mid  Mr.  HAWKINS,  togrther  «(ith  Mr.  Tauke 
wid  Mr.  JEFFORDS,  have  provided  bipartisan 
iewlnmhip  in  creeling  raauttxxization  legisia- 
lion  that  both  strerigthens  those  programs 
that  have  proven  remarkably  effective  for 
many  years  and  improves  efforts  targeted  to 
the  special  needs  of  several  particularty  vul- 
ner^>le  groupa  o»  older  Americans. 

I  would  also  extend  special  recognitnn  to 
several  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  from  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Aging— including  our 
chairman  Eo  Roybal,  as  welt  as  Claude 
Pepper  and  Mario  Biaggi— with  whom  I  have 
worked  doaety  on  issues  pertaining  to  H.R. 
1451.  Mr.  BiAQGi  shouM  be  congratulated  for 
etfectlvety  advocating  for  a  number  of  impor- 
tant amendments  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tk>n  and  Labor  Committee  in  his  own  behalf 
as  wel  as  in  behalf  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  particularly  thank  Mr.  Biaggi  for 
successfully  offering  an  amendment  at  ttie  full 
committee  markup  which  was  based  on  my 
legislatnn,  H.R.  2042,  to  Improve  the  k)ng- 
term  care  ombudsman  program. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  OAA  has 
been  or»  of  ttie  most  popular  and  effective 
pro-ams  enacted  to  assist  the  eMerly.  Under 
the  act.  a  series  of  programs  have  evolved  to 
meet  the  many  needs  of  tNs  diverse  popula- 
tion. The  OAA  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
devetopment  of  such  crucial  services  as  con- 
legate  arKl  home-delivered  meals,  transpor- 
tation, and  legal  assistance— especially  with 
public  entitlenwnt  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
OAA  has  devekiped  a  network  of  programs  at 
both  the  State  and  kx»l  levels  that  are  flexi- 
ble arid  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  par- 
tkxjlar  juristfctions. 

The  1987  reauthorization  has  provided  the 
opportunity  to  make  Improvements  in  the  OAA 
needed  to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  older 
Americans.  First,  the  authorization  levels 
needed  to  be  increased  to  respond  to  the  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  numbers  of  people 
reaching  their  eWerty  years.  This  is  especially 
dramatic  for  ttiose  who  are  85  years  of  age 
and  oWer.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  tt>e  very  oW.  the  OAA  must  more 
effectively  address  the  increased  frailty,  vul- 
nerability, and  poverty  that  characterizes  this 
segment  of  the  aging  population. 

I  am  pleased  that  omtxjdsman  programs, 
wtvch  investigate  and  resolve  problems  of 
oMer  Americans  living  in  nursing  homes  and 
board  and  care  lacillties,  will  be  strengthened 
considerably  under  H.R.  1451.  This  program  is 
the  only  servrce  in  the  OAA  specifically  devot- 
ed to  assisting  residents  of  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities, wtK}  are  among  our  society's  most  frail 
and  vulnerable  citizens. 

Despite  the  important  changes  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  contained  in  H.R.  1451,  there 
is  more  to  be  done  before  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation tomonow.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  join 
several  of  my  colleagues  In  offering  amend- 
ments to  cornplete  the  improvements  essen- 
tial to  this  reauthorizatkxi. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  do  more  to  focus 
efforts  on  sannng  minorities  under  the  OAA.  It 
is  tragk:  that  minority  partkapation  has  actually 
declined  over  the  past  several  years.  We  must 
reverse  that  trend.  In  additxxi  to  Increasing 
the  authorizatKtn  levels  for  title  VI  of  the  OAA, 
which  provides  grants  for  servk»s  to  Indian 
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tribes,  several  other  substantive  cfianges  are 
needed  to  Improve  ttie  delivery  of  services  to 
Indian  eMers.  Ttie  AdministratkKi  on  Aging 
must  place  increased  emphasis  on  the  special 
needs  of  this  populatkxi. 

TNs  reauttiorizatton  provkJes  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  different  approaches  to  resolving 
compliants  and  problems  of  consumers  of 
home  care  seorices.  Over  the  past  year,  much 
attentkxi  has  been  focused  on  problems  in 
the  home  care  fiekJ.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
few  programs  in  place  to  effectively  assist 
consumers  with  ttiese  concerns.  Our  amend- 
ment would  provkJe  a  national  demonstraton 
program  in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

We  must  also  ensure  that  ttie  local  network 
of  area  agencies  on  aging  [AAA's]  remain  a 
visible  and  effective  focus  to  serve  the  eWerly 
in  their  communities.  In  some  places,  these 
AAA's  are  diffused  in  larger  umbrella  agen- 
cies, with  the  various  functions  of  AAA's 
spread  among  different  units  that  may  serve  a 
variety  of  populations.  In  some  cases,  this 
alknvs  the  use  of  OAA  money  for  other  admin- 
istrative purposes.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  ensure  ttiat  the  AAA's  are  identified  as  a 
distinct  unit,  even  If  administratively  located  in 
a  more  comprehensive  organlzatton. 

Finally,  this  reauthorization  provkJes  us  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
other  populations.  Tomorrow  I  also  Intend  to 
support  an  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  el- 
derly vkitims  of  abuse,  and  to  provide  for 
greater  recognition  of  those  who  suffer  from 
some  form  of  mental  illness. 

H.R.  1451  Is  a  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Our  actions  tomorrow  will  mark  an  impor- 
tant milestone  In  the  history  of  OAA.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  those  amendments  that 
I  will  support  and  to  vote  for  final  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GoodlingI. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1451.  which 
would  reauthorize  and  expand  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
inclusion,  the  title  IV.  of  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Credit  demonstration 
project.  This  provision  in  the  bill  is 
similar  to  legislation  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wydeh.  Mr.  Williams,  and  myself 
to  provide  older  individuals  services  in 
return  for  certain  volimteer  services 
provided  to  other  individuals.  Some 
notice  should  be  given  to  individuals 
who  spend  tireless  hours  donating 
their  time  and  energy  to  others  in 
need.  The  concept  of  rewarding  those 
individuals  by  providing  them  with  as- 
sistance when  they  are  in  need  is  one 
which  should  be  explored  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
for  supporting  the  incltision  of  this 
language  in  the  bill. 

There  is  another  provision  of  this 
bill  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  Section  42  of  the  bill  would 
make  certain  adult  day  care  centers  el- 
igible for  USDA  meal  assistance  under 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program.  Al- 
though adult  day  care  centers  do  not 
provide  round-the-clock  services  to  el- 


derly and  disabled  persons,  they  do 
provide  enough  care  to  enable  recipi- 
ents to  remain  in  the  community  and 
not  be  placed  in  a  nursing  home  or 
other  long-term  care  facility.  As  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  we  would  all  like 
to  see  our  parents  remain  at  home  and 
independent  as  long  as  possible.  Adult 
day  care  centers  help  make  this  desire 
a  realilty  and  this  provision  will  help 
insure  that  the  frail  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals who  attend  adult  day  care  cen- 
ters—the majority  of  whom  are 
women  with  incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty line— are  provided  with  nutritional 
meals. 

I  work  closely  with  the  area  agencies 
on  aging  in  my  district,  and  have  seen 
the  benefits  of  this  law  firsthand.  I 
can  assure  you  we  are  reauthorizing 
programs  which  are  greatly  needed 
and  certainly  appreciated  by  our 
senior  constituents. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  a  superb  job  on  this  leg- 
islation. The  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
vides a  lifeline  for  America's  elderly 
citizens.  Before  coming  to  Congress,  I 
was  the  executive  director  of  the 
Oregon  Gray  Panthers,  and  that's 
where  I  saw  first  hand  the  excellent 
projects  and  results  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  made  possible. 
Prom  Meals-on-Wheels  to  legal  serv- 
ices to  advocacy,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  serves  seniors  superbly. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  thou- 
sands of  seniors  participate  in  meal 
programs  funded  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  The  Oregon  Department  of 
Senior  Services  estimates  that 
1.553.601  congregate  meals  will  be 
served  In  Oregon  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, 1,102,603  meals  will  be  delivered 
to  the  homes  of  disabled  seniors  in 
1987.  The  legislation  we're  considering 
now  provides  a  5-percent  increase  in 
the  $4.8  million  Oregon  currently  re- 
ceives under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  meals.  Oregon  has  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  elderly  populations  in  the 
coimtry  and  these  extra  funds  are 
greatly  needed. 

In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provided  $3.1  million  for  sup- 
port services  and  senior  centers  in 
Oregon.  This  bill  increases  that 
amount  by  5  percent.  These  fimds  in- 
clude transportation  services  provided 
by  conununity  and  State  organiza- 
tions. The  services  are  invaluable  to 
Oregonians  who  rely  on  this  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  senior  centers.  This  year  539.860 
rides  will  be  provided.  And  the  addi- 
tional money  will  also  help  finance 
senior  centers  and  serve  older  Oregoni- 
ans. 
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Moreover,  H.R.  1451  provides  new 
services  that  will  also  benefit  Oregon 
greatly.  For  example,  approximately 
$250,000  that  will  go  towards  providing 
in-home  services  to  the  many  needy 
seniors  who  do  not  qualify  for  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  new 
services  first  proposed  in  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Promotion  Act  that  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  My  bill  per- 
mits volimteers  in  selected  programs 
to  earn  credits  for  helping  older 
people  in  their  homes,  which  chores, 
or  other  assistance  that  allows  them 
to  stay  in  the  community.  This  Older 
Americans  Act  reauthorization  gives 
the  Administration  on  Aging  the  au- 
thority to  make  annual  grants  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years  to  promote 
the  volunteer  service  credit  concept. 

We  must  approve  H.R.  1451  today  to 
strengthen  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
H.R.  1451  is  essential  for  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  all  senior  Americans.  It  re- 
authorizes the  programs  that  have 
served  our  senior  community  well  and 
it  initiates  new  programs  crucial  to 
dealing  with  their— and  our— needs  in 
the  futiu-e.  Without  it,  we  simply  can't 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  older 
population. 

So  again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
developing  the  service  credit  portion 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  he  will  treat  the  authoriza- 
tion kindly  when  it  gets  to  his  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  want  to  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Tauke]  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  speak.  I  promise  the  gentleman  that 
we  will  treat  it  kindly.  Last  year,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  we  appropriated 
about  $1  billion  for  the  act.  In  fact,  in 
1981 1  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
when  the  appropriations  bill  was 
vetoed. 

D  1625 

We  worked  very  diligently  with  the 
help  of  a  lot  of  Members  in  this  House 
and  overrode  that  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1451.  This  act  is  one  of  the  most 
successful,  I  think,  and  appropriate 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  have  en- 
acted here  in  the  Congress:  it  is  both 
necessary  and  it  is  very  timely. 

It  is  necessary  because  it  improves 
and  strengthens  the  basic  legislation. 
It  provides  a  vital  part  of  the  Federal 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens 
of  America. 

Although  many  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans depend  on  the  benefits  provided 


imder  the  Social  Security  Act  for  their 
support,  and  the  help  that  they  re- 
ceive in  meeting  their  medical  costs 
provided  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  programs  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  help  to  improve  their  quality  of 
life. 

It  is  timely  l>ecause  more  and  more 
Americans  are  reaching  the  age  of  65. 
including  myself,  and  they  require 
support  through  programs  that  en- 
hance their  quality  of  life.  We  are 
facing  an  aging  here  in  our  American 
society  which  is  unprecedented  in  our 
history  and  unprecedented  in  the 
needs  which  must  be  met. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  year  2000,  just  under  13 
years  from  now,  1  in  7  Americans  will 
be  over  the  age  of  65,  as  compared 
with  1  in  25  at  the  start  of  the  20th 
century.  Not  only  will  their  numbers 
be  greater  as  we  finish  out  this  centu- 
ry, but  their  needs  are  going  to  be 
greater  in  terms  of  their  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  22  years  ago  I  voted 
for  the  original  Older  Americans  Act, 
together  with  393  of  my  colleagues; 
only  1  Member  voted  against  that  bill. 

As  I  said,  last  year  my  committee 
provided  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  believe  that  aU  of 
that  money  was  well  spent,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  sustain  that  level  of  com- 
mitment in  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  authorizing  committee— 
particularly  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  and 
the  ranking  Republican,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]— for 
their  good  work  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  passage  so  that  we  in 
the  CoDunittee  on  Appropriations  can 
get  on  with  the  task  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  important 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Older 
Americans  Act  for  an  additional  4 
years.  I  particularly  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  for  their  dedi- 
cated and  able  leadership  in  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  bill  which  is  greatly  im- 
proved and  strengthened  in  a  niuiber 
of  key  areas.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiAGCi]  who  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  including  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
during  markup  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Hearings  before  my  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  clearly  reveal  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 


ful of  all  Federal  programs.  Over- 
whelming agreement  was  expressed  at 
these  hearings  that  the  act  is  not  in 
need  of  major  revisions,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  means  test  for  serv- 
ices, or  a  raising  of  the  eligibility  age. 
Rather,  what  was  made  clear  in  testi- 
mony throughout  the  country  was  a 
desire  to  strengthen  the  act  in  wasrs 
which  ensure  that  those  who  are  tm- 
derserved  by  the  current  delivery 
system  have  better  access  to  vital  pro- 
gram supports. 

This  bill  carefully  reflects  these  sen- 
timents and  recommendations,  while 
taking  into  consideration  the  difficult 
budget  constraints  under  which  we 
currently  operate.  While  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  increases  in  authori- 
zation levels  and  a  commitment  of  re- 
sources which  more  accurately  reflect 
the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing 
aging  population,  this  bill  makes  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  a  number  of 
important  areas,  including:  low  income 
and  minority  participation,  the  long- 
term  care  ombudsman  program,  the 
delivery  of  in-home  services,  advocacy, 
allowable  administrative  costs,  food 
stamp  and  SSI  outreach,  and  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  Indian  tribes. 

Additionally,  I  will  be  joining  several 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
provide  greater  focus  on  the  needs  of 
minorities,  the  frail,  and  the  mentally 
impaired.  Specifically,  this  proposal: 
increases  targeting  to  low  income  mi- 
nority elderly  individuals  more  in  pro- 
portion to  their  need  for  services:  es- 
tablishes pilot  projects  to  test  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  protecting  home 
care  consumers:  strengthens  the  act's 
role  relative  to  persons  with  mental 
health  needs:  and  clarifies  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  as  single  organizational 
imits.  These  provisions  are  designed  to 
build  upon  and  further  clarify  the  fact 
that  all  elderly  Americans— regardless 
of  race  or  physical  and  mental  abili- 
ties—have a  basic  right  to  have  equal 
access  to  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams and  services. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  leg- 
islation which  is  so  vital  to  the  health 
and  weU-being  of  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  is  being  considered  during 
May,  which  is  Older  Americans 
Month.  As  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  1451, 1  firmly  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  enhance 
the  aging  network's  ability  to  fulfill 
the  critical  role  it  now  plays,  and  will 
increasingly  play,  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  and  their 
families.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  this  important  legis- 
lation and  the  amendment  I  will  be  in- 
troducing tomorrow  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Aging. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grahdy],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
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committee,  who  has  done  great  work 
on  thii  legialatlon. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suiH>ort  of  this  bill  reauthorizing 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

With  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  in  1965.  Congress  made  a 
eoounitment  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  by  provid- 
ing a  host  of  programs  specifically  de- 
signed for  this  unique  population  in 
our  society.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ensuring  equal  opporttmities  for  the 
elderly  in  securing  adequate  health 
care,  housing,  meaningful  retirement 
activities,  employment  opportunities, 
and  long  lists  of  other  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  visible  and  success- 
ful programs  we  are  reauthorizing  is 
the  Congregate  Meal  Program.  Nearly 
240  million  meals  will  be  served  this 
year— a  number  that  has  been  steadily 
growing  since  the  program  began. 
These  meals  provided  an  invaluable 
service  to  our  Nation's  elderly  who 
might  not  otherwise  receive  proper  nu- 
trition. 

At  a  field  hearing  in  Algona.  lA.  I. 
along  with  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  TAxmi]  heard  the 
expert  testimony  of  several  individ- 
uals, both  providers  and  senior  citi- 
sens.  who  all  spoke  highly  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  as  it  relates  to 
the  various  services  our  elderly  are  de- 
pendent on.  Witnesses  clearly  indicat- 
ed that  the  act  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  lives  of  our  el- 
derly. 

Included  in  the  bUl  is  an  initiative 
for  addressing  the  needs  of  in-home 
services  for  the  growing  population  of 
frail  elderly.  Iowa's  population  has 
one  of  the  Nation's  highest  percentage 
of  elderly  citizens,  and  ranks  first 
among  all  States  in  the  85  and  over 
population.  In-home  services  are  des- 
perately needed,  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse this  initiative. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  H.R. 
1451  provides  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
to  State  and  local  agencies  in  provid- 
ing authorized  services.  This  flexibil- 
ity, I  believe,  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  success  of  the  act.  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
efforts  in  maintaining  local  control  of 
the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  recom- 
mit this  body  to  the  goals  it  set  forth 
22  years  ago. 

D  1635 

Mr.  KHiDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  CampbxllI. 

Mr.  CAMPBEXL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.  to  commend  Chairman  Hawkins. 
and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 


on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  excel- 
lent Job  they  have  done  on  H.R.  1451. 
I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLOEKl.  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  WLr.  Tauks],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal].  and  the 
gentleman     from    New     York     [Mr. 

BlAGGll. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  important  law  provides  in-home 
services,  home  delivered  meals,  part- 
time  jobs  for  unemployed  low-income 
people,  training,  and  research  and 
demonstration  programs. 

This  legislation  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  is  a  result  of  much  hard  work 
not  only  by  committee  members  but 
by  many  experts  out  in  the  field  who 
have  contributed  their  thoughts  and 
ideas  in  order  to  provide  more  respon- 
sive social  services  for  our  Nation's  el- 
derly. The  bUl  improves  and  strength- 
ens the  act  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  emphasizes  in-home  services  to 
the  frail  elderly,  it  targets  low-income 
and  minority  individuals  as  well  as 
clarifies  language  for  older  native 
Americans. 

H.R.  1451  also  reauthorizes  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  which 
provides  grants  for  training  and  assist- 
ance, research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  promote  economic  and  social 
self-sufficiency  for  American  Indians, 
Hawaiian  Natives,  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. 

I  believe  that  the  programs  under 
the  act  are  accomplishing  their  objec- 
tives of  providing  social  and  nutrition- 
al services  to  the  elderly  which  will 
assist  them  in  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  in  their  home 
and  their  communities. 

Somehow  I  think  it  fitting  that  we 
are  considering  this  legislation  during 
a  month  designated  to  honor  older 
Americans  across  the  Nation  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  country. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  GlLMANl. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1451,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  and  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDEE],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke]  for  introducing  this  sig- 
nificant legislation  and  for  their  lead- 
ership in  expanding  and  improving 
senior  citizen  prograuns. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  unanimously  approved  this 
4-year  renewal  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  which  boosts  the  authorization 
levels  for  most  programs  by  approxi- 
mately 5-percent  per  year.  This  legisla- 
tive package  broadens  programs  de- 


signed to  meet  various  needs  for  the 
elderly  by  including  in-home  services 
for  the  frail  elderly;  outreach  activi- 
ties to  SSI  and  food  stamp  recipients; 
assistance  for  older  individuals  with 
special  needs;  greater  emphasis  on  co- 
ordinating activities  run  at  State, 
local,  and  Federal  levels;  increased  nu- 
tritional services;  more  emphasis  on 
improving  service  delivery;  and  greater 
efforts  toward  evaluating  unmet  needs 
of  older  individuals. 

Congress  must  make  certain  that  we 
provide  adequate  social  services  for 
the  elderly,  including  meals-on-wheels, 
adult  day  care,  senior  citizens  centers, 
legal  services,  preretirement  counsel- 
ing and  transportation.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  has  provided 
these  services  for  our  senior  citizens  to 
help  enable  them  to  adapt  to  the 
rising  cost-of-living.  Also  included  in 
this  legislation  Is  a  provision  mailing 
eligible  those  persons  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  their  families  to  receive 
the  new  in-home  services  for  the  frail 
elderly.  This  would  provide  significant 
help  for  our  senior  citizens  enabling 
them  to  meet  their  financial  burdens 
while  coping  with  their  trauma  at 
home  with  their  loved  ones. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  fellow 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi] 
for  introducing  an  amendment  which 
would  require  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  effects 
that  Medicare's  Prospective  Payment 
System  [PPS]  has  had  on  the  adequa- 
cy and  availability  of  community- 
based  services  that  assist  Medicare  pa- 
tients discharged  from  hospitals. 
There  is  evidence  that  because  of  PPS, 
some  hospitals  are  sending  patients 
home  sicker  and  quicker  and  more  in 
need  of  services  provided  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  benefits 
neither  the  individual  or  society. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  1451,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments,  and  to  continue  provid- 
ing adequate  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  and  a  dedicated 
ally  in  writing  this  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1451,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  key  bill. 

This  represents  the  12th  time  that 
the  Older  Americans  Act  has  been  re- 
authorized. I  am  proud  to  have  partici- 
pated in  10  of  them.  I  believe  H.R. 
1451  is  one  of  the  finest  reauthoriza- 
tion bills  in  the  history  of  the  act. 

The  bill  before  us  effectively  re- 
spects the  tradition  and  history  of  the 
act  while  also  setting  us  on  a  path  of 
future  progress. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
chairman  Kildee  for  his  absolute  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  this  legisla- 


tion. He  has  displayed  great  leadership 
as  well  as  a  willingness  to  work  closely 
with  all  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee members  for  a  better  bill.  I  also 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Chairman  Haw- 
Knfs,  ranking  minority  member  Jef- 
poRos  and  Mr.  Tauke,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  their  respected  staffs. 

Appropriately,  we  consider  this  legis- 
lation as  we  end  our  national  celebra- 
tion of  older  Americans  month.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  at 
least  10  million  of  our  elderly  will  have 
the  quality  of  their  lives  improved  by 
the  services  provided  daily  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

H.R.  1451  is  more  than  a  reauthor- 
ization bill.  It  is  a  reaffirmation  by 
Congress  that  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  seniors  in  their  communi- 
ties is  a  key  public  policy  goal.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  for  the  past  22 
years  has  played  a  key  role  in  advanc- 
ing this  policy. 

We  emerged  from  committee  and 
subcommittee  with  a  basic  "fine 
tuning"  of  the  act.  We  wisely  rejected 
certain  misguided  efforts  to  make 
more  radical  changes  in  the  act.  These 
would  have  included  raising  the  eligi- 
bility age  from  the  current  60— and 
converting  title  III  into  a  mini-block 
grant. 

The  bill  before  us  features  a  4-year 
reauthorization  of  all  the  programs  in 
the  act  and  provides  for  a  modest  but 
meaningful  increase  in  authorizations 
for  each  year  to  allow  us  to  better  ad- 
dress the  very  real  and  growing  unmet 
need  among  millions  of  seniors. 

We  create  several  new  programs  in 
this  legislation.  Under  title  III  there  is 
a  new  part  D  authored  by  the  chair- 
man to  provide  in-home  services  to  the 
frail  elderly.  During  subcommittee  I 
was  proud  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
ensure  that  among  those  given  specific 
attention  in  this  section  would  be  vic- 
tims of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  their 
families. 

This  expanded  commitment  to  Alz- 
heimer's disease  victims  and  their  fam- 
ilies is  an  outgrowth  to  language  I  was 
proud  to  insert  in  the  last  reauthoriza- 
tion which  directed  part  B  fimds  into 
programs  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and 
their  families.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
my  home  city  of  New  York,  in  part 
with  older  Americans  act  funds,  estab- 
lished the  Nation's  first  Alzheimer's 
resource  center.  Funds  from  the  city 
and  the  Brookdale  Foundation  as  well 
as  Federal  funds  have  allowed  this 
program  to  provide  key  services  to  this 
segment  of  the  population. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  1451  will  direct 
additional  Federal  resources  into  this 
vitally  important  program. 

I  was  also  proud  to  author  an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  full 
committee  to  expand  the  long  term 
care  ombudsman  program  in  the  act. 


The  program  which  aims  to  investi- 
gate and  resolve  complaints  of  abuse 
made  by  residents  of  long  term  care 
facilities,  has  been  hindered  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  resources.  My  amendment 
guarantees  a  realistic  funding  level 
based  on  current  appropriations.  It 
also  authorizes  separate  and  addition- 
al funding  levels  for  the  future  to  ad- 
dress anticipated  needs.  In  addition 
the  amendment  would  provide  om- 
budsmen with  new  direct  access  to 
nursing  home  residents  as  well  as 
those  in  board  and  care  facilities.  It 
would  also  provide  for  improved  train- 
ing of  ombudsmen  and  would  provide 
new  language  to  prevent  reprisals. 

H.R.  1451  also  contains  an  amend- 
ment I  authored  to  expand  and  clarify 
the  all  important  advocacy  responsibil- 
ties  for  those  in  the  so-called  aging 
network  fimded  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  These  include  specific  re- 
sponsibility to  monitor  and  comment 
on  Federal,  State  and  local  laws,  poli- 
cies and  regulations  which  affect  older 
persons.  My  amendment  says  that  ad- 
vocacy also  includes  being  able  to 
make  recommended  changes.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  pro- 
vision that  says  that  no  directive  shall 
be  deemed  to  supercede  the  advocacy 
responsibilities  under  the  act. 

I  was  also  proud  to  author  an 
amendment  to  mandate  a  first  time 
study  to  examine  the  Impact  of  the 
Medicare  DRG  system  on  community 
based  programs  such  as  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Every  member  of  this 
House  has  heard  reports  of  elderly  pa- 
tients being  discharged  quicker  and 
sicker  from  hospitals.  The  question  is 
where  do  they  go.  More  often  than  not 
they  end  up  in  programs  fimded  with 
Older  Americans  Act  dollars.  This 
study  would  seek  to  quantify  these 
new  demands  on  these  programs.  It 
would  also  work  to  identify  savings 
which  may  have  been  accumulated 
under  DRG's  and  how  they  might  be 
applied  to  programs  such  as  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

H.R.  1451  makes  improvements  in  all 
six  titles  of  the  act.  It  would  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  commissioner  on 
aging,  expand  the  title  VI  program  on 
behalf  of  older  Indians,  mandate  that 
long  term  care  gerontology  centers  be 
funded  and  freeze  administrative  costs 
under  title  V. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  will  ensure  that 
we  spend  some  funds  on  legal  assist- 
ance services.  During  subcommittee 
consideration  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
an  amendment  to  address  this  impor- 
tant issue.  Legal  assistance  services  are 
important  and  oftentimes  involve 
basic  survival  issues  for  seniors  by  ad- 
dressing eligibUity  for  Federal  pro- 
grams they  may  need  to  survive. 

Finally,  let  me  address  one  other  key 
issue  in  this  bill,  namely  the  improve- 
ments we  make  in  the  area  of  target- 
ing. Under  the  bill  we  clearly  state 


that  all  services  under  the  act  are  to 
be  directed  on  a  priority  basis  to  those 
elderly  "with  the  greatest  economic  or 
social  need  with  particular  attention 
to  low  income  minority."  That  is  the 
way  we  must  go  to  improve  on  target- 
ing. We  do  not  need  a  means  test,  or 
sliding  scale  fees,  or  cost  sharing.  How- 
ever we  need  to  closely  monitor  our 
progress  in  this  area  in  each  of  the 
next  4  years. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mnrnxl. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1451.  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  First 
let  me  commend  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hiunan  Resources  for 
crafting  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  spealLS  directly  to  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  America's  el- 
derly. I  would  also  like  to  especially 
thank  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  vital  issue. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
that  older  citizens  are  not  accorded 
the  highest  levels  of  service  and  re- 
spect in  the  United  States.  After  years 
of  working  raising  families,  building 
communities,  and  contributing  in 
many  other  waj^,  America's  senior 
citizens  are  too  often  pushed  aside,  ig- 
nored, or  even  discriminated  against. 
And  if  they  happen  to  be  poor  and  a 
minority,  the  conditions  are  much 
worse. 

While  it  is  true  that  older  persons 
may  receive  services  under  many  other 
Federal  programs,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  major  vehicle  for  providing  social 
services  to  the  elderly. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  and  dis- 
cussions with  senior  citizens  in  my 
own  home  district  in  Baltimore,  I  am 
convinced  that  without  the  compre- 
hensive range  of  services  made  possi- 
ble through  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
the  lives  of  many  senior  citizens  would 
be  immeasurably  diminished.  Services 
like  meals  on  wheels,  adult  day  care 
centers,  and  senior  centers  offering 
recreational  and  social  sustenance  add 
greatly  to  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Any  discussion  of  America's  elderly 
would  not  be  complete  without  focus- 
ing on  the  special  health  care  needs 
faced  by  this  population.  In  1984,  32 
percent  of  older  persons  assessed  their 
health  as  fair  or  poor  (compared  to  8 
percent  for  persons  under  65).  Most 
older  persons  have  at  least  one  chronic 
condition  and  many  have  multiple 
conditions.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
many  elderly  Americans  are  hard 
pressed  to  cope  with  the  well  docu- 
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mented  skyrocketing  of  health  care 
costs  In  recent  years. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
support  a  range  of  in-home  services 
for  the  functionally  impaired  elderly. 
However,  these  programs  do  not  re- 
90od  to  the  social  service  needs  of  the 
chronically  impaired  elderly. 

HJt  1451  wisely  seeks  to  expand 
nonmedical  services  for  fraU  elderly 
individauls  including  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  These  in-home  services 
such  as  help  with  bathing,  dressing, 
cooking,  cleaning,  and  shopping  would 
serve  as  a  preventive  measure  to 
enable  older  individuals  with  function- 
al difficulties  to  remain  in  their  homes 
instead  of  being  institutionalized.  I  ap- 
plaud this  new  emphasis  and  feel  that 
it  adds  a  much  needed  dimension  to 
the  OldCT  Amorlcans  Act. 

HJl.  1451.  which  reauthorizes  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  4  years,  rec- 
ognises the  growing  demand  for  serv- 
ices facing  America's  senior  citizens.  It 
is  both  MHupassionate  and  wise  that 
we  vote  to  keep  this  legislation  in 
place.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  today  in  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Mi.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  JohksohI. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Iflr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
their  leadership  on  this  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  rise 
today  to  give  my  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  a  bill  which  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor.  This  authorization 
legislation  represents  American  gov- 
emment  at  its  best— a  reflection  of 
what  our  priorities  should  be,  at  a 
time  when  we  so  often  as  a  legislative 
body  seem  to  confuse  our  priorities. 
Through  this  legislation,  we  send  the 
message  to  our  Nation's  elderly  that 
out  of  great  respect,  we  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  mitTimum  quality  of  life  for 
the  older  American,  and  will  make 
available  the  resources  to  do  so. 

No  one  can  question  the  growing 
needs  of  the  elderly  when  we  examine 
the  trends  of  our  changing  population. 
Since  1900,  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans age  65  or  over  has  tripled,  from  4 
percent  in  1900  to  12  percent  in  1985. 
In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  in 
the  1970'8  alone,  the  elderly  popula- 
tion increased  13  percent,  and  the 
trend  has  continued  today.  17  percent 
of  South  Dakota's  population  is  age  65 
or  older,  while  the  national  average  is 
only  11  percent.  Of  these  elderly  In 
South  Dakota,  41  percent  who  are  age 
75  and  older  live  below  the  poverty 
leveL 

The  many  services  and  programs 
that  this  bill  authorizes  moneys  for 
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are  of  great  importance  in  light  of 
these  numbers.  I  am  particularly  sup- 
portive of  the  addition  of  part  D  to 
title  m  which  authorizes  grants  to  the 
States  for  nonmedical  in-home  serv- 
ices for  frail  older  persons.  These  in- 
home  services  and  programs  serve  as  a 
preventive  measure  to  enable  older  in- 
dividuals to  remain  in  their  homes 
longer,  instead  of  being  institutional- 
ized. This  separate  authorization  fur- 
ther demonstrates  the  act's  commit- 
ment to  home-based  social  services  and 
will  help  focus  on  new  resources  with 
regard  to  these  types  of  services. 

H.R.  1451  also  reemphasizes  the 
Older  Americans  Act's  commitment  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  el- 
derly Native  American.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  administration  for  Native 
Americans  to  award  multiyear  grants 
to  those  attempting  to  operate 
projects  which  require  more  than  1 
year  of  funding.  This  will  help  to  side- 
step difficulties  that  arise  when  grant- 
ees' projects  are  unnecessarily  imped- 
ed simply  because  they  must  reapply 
and  compete  yearly,  which  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  project's  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and 
display  Congress'  strong  support  for 
our  Nation's  elderly,  as  well  as  remind 
them  of  their  high  standing  on  our  list 
of  legislative  priorities  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  [Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  a  crucial  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  a  major  legislation  for  delivery  of 
social  services  and  nutritional  services 
to  our  Nation's  senior  citizens,  vitally 
important  to  those  of  us  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  we  have  one  of  the  high- 
est populations,  per  capita,  of  senior 
citizens  in  the  country. 

You  do  not  have  to  drive  very  far,  go 
very  long  without  seeing  the  benefits 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  our 
State.  Visit  a  senior  citizen  center  and 
see  the  joy  that  it  brings  to  people 
who  socialize  and  also  see  the  very  real 
nutritional  benefits  as  people  some- 
times sit  down  to  their  only  hot  meal 
that  they  are  going  to  have  that  day, 
and  then  have  a  chance  to  exchange 
information,  both  social  a^  well  as  nec- 
essary information  with  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  See  somebody  benefit 
from  the  Meals  on  Wheels  Program,  a 
program  that  brings  meals  to  people 
who  are  homebound.  cannot  get  out. 

Visit  those  confined  to  their  homes, 
homebound  and  see  the  importance  of 
the  home  services  to  senior  citizens. 

This  is  what  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  all  about.  A  significant  part  of 
this  act  is  an  amendment  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lalrar  that  would  authorize  up  to 


$25  mOlion  for  a  1-year,  one-time  out- 
reach effort  to  work  through  the 
State  area  agencies  on  aging  to  deter- 
mine senior  citizens  eligible  for  either 
supplemental  security  income,  SSI. 
Medicaid,  or  food  stamps.  We  have 
studies  that  show  that  at  least  half,  up 
to  one  half  of  the  citizens  who  could 
be  eligible  for  these  programs  are  not 
receiving  the  benefits  and  are  forced 
to  live  lives  they  would  otherwise  not 
have  to  live. 

So  for  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  and 
SSI  this  $25  million  1-year,  one-time 
effort  would  reach  out  across  the 
States  and  bring  in  those  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  being  denied  that  which 
they  are  entitled  to  and  which  could 
make  their  last  years  much  better 
ones. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  It  is  an  important  bill  for  all 
senior  citizens  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  that  he  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskeyI. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1451,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1987. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  effective  Federal 
programs  ever  initiated  by  Congress.  It 
provides  a  full  range  of  programs  and 
services  to  assist  persons  60  or  older  to 
live  independently  in  their  own  homes 
and  helps  remove  barriers  to  economic 
and  personal  independence  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  know  that  numerous  older  Ameri- 
cans have  benefited  from  the  nutrition 
programs,  the  homemaker  services, 
the  social  services,  the  housing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  from  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  made  available.  All 
of  these  elements  are  essential  for 
maintaining  and  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  elderly  population.  The 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  sound  investments  and  are 
working  well. 

Our  vote  to  reauthorize  the  Older 
Americans  Act  reaffirms  our  commit- 
ment toward  the  well-being  of  this 
very  deserving  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  elderly.  H.R.  1451  is  a  needed 
measure  which  will  continue  to  help 
the  increasing  numbers  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  this  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
1451. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Let  me  first  of  all  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  one  who  repre- 
sents a  rural  district  with  a  large 
number  of  senior  citizens,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  program  that  has  helped 


my  senior  population  any  more  than 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  But  above 
and  beyond  that,  the  only  other  pro- 
gram that  would  even  come  close 
would  be  the  Social  Security  system.  It 
is  that  important  to  those  senior  citi- 
zens. 

I  urge  unanimous  support  of  the  re- 
authorization. 

W.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1451,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

This  legislation  reauttiorizes  ttie  vital  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americarts  Act  for  the 
next  4  years.  Many  elderly  Americans  and 
ttieir  families  rely  on  these  programs  for  nutri- 
tion services,  health  care,  transportation,  em- 
ployment, and  ottier  essential  services.  Ttiese 
Otder  An)ericans  Act  programs  enhance  the 
quality  of  Kfe  for  millions  of  the  Nation's  elder- 
ly 

The  bill  is  a  strong  reauttiorization  proposal 
with  bipartisan  support.  Chairman  Kildee  ar>d 
his  sutjcommlttee  staff  are  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Since  it  was  created  in  1965,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  undergone  extensive 
changes,  which  have  resulted  not  only  in  ex- 
pandir>g  the  programs  ur)der  the  act,  t>ut  also 
in  strengthening  ttie  act.  Over  the  past  22 
years,  the  act  has  been  amerxied  11  times 
and  each  time  it  has  been  reauthorized  over- 
wtielmingly  with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

In  1965,  ttie  Older  Americans  Act  was  cre- 
ated out  of  concern  atxxjt  the  social  ar>d  eco- 
nomic needs  of  older  Americans.  At  that  time, 
approximately  9.5  percent  of  the  population 
was  over  65.  By  the  year  2030,  more  than  21 
percent  of  Vne  population  will  be  over  ttte  age 
of  65. 

As  life  expectancy  increases  to  age  80  and 
atx>ve,  ttie  numt>ers  of  elderly  wtw  suffer  from 
impairments  will  also  increase.  Because  ttie 
committee  is  concerned  atx}ut  preventive 
action,  ttie  bill  creates  a  new  part  D  in  title  III 
which  authorizes  services  for  the  frail  elderly. 
Chairman  Kildee  is  to  be  commended  for  in- 
cluding ttiis  new  provision  in  ttie  reauttioriza- 
tion  proposal  as  an  alternative  which  will 
enable  older  individuals  with  functional  impair- 
ments to  remain  in  ttieir  homes  instead  of 
being  institutionalized. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides  essential 
services  to  millions  of  Americans  which 
enable  ttiem  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  remain  in  their  own  homes.  Many,  many 
elderly  depend  on  such  essential  services  as 
ttie  congregate  or  home  delivered  meals, 
health  screening  and  education,  special  trans- 
portation, home  repair,  senior  centers,  and 
other  supportive  and  social  services  provided 
t>y  this  act 

The  act  also  provides  part-time  employment 
opportunities  in  community  services  activities 
for  unemployed  low-income  persons  under  ttie 
community  service  employment  programs.  For 
more  ttian  two  decades,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  ttie  employment  needs  of  young 
and  older  Americans  alike.  I  know  how  impor- 
tant a  job  can  be  to  an  elderiy  person  wtio 
wants  to  retain  a  sense  of  self-worth.  For 
many  of  the  elderly,  this  program  provide 
more  than  a  paycheck,  it  provides  a  sense  of 
usefulness.  The  Community  Services  Employ- 
ment Program  supports  approximately  64,000 


job  slots.  Participants  are  employed  in  a  varie- 
ty of  community  services  activities  including 
senior  centers,  health  and  home  care,  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  ottier  services  for  ttie  el- 
derly. 

The  Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram is  an  effective  program  with  a  long  histo- 
ry of  benefiting  not  only  many  communities 
across  the  Nation,  but  also  many  older  work- 
ers wtio  are  able  to  remain  self  sufficient 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1451, 
to  reauthorize  ttie  vital  programs  under  ttie 
OkJor  Americans  Act  for  4  more  years. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  ttie  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendment  of  1987.  I  wouki  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Augus- 
tus Hawkins,  distinguistied  ctiairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Educatran  and  Labor,  ttie  Hon- 
orable Dale  Kildee,  chairman  of  the  Human 
Resources  Sutxxtmmittee  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Educatun  and  Labor,  the  Honoratile 
Mario  Bmqqi  of  New  Yorti,  the  honorable 
Edward  Roybal.  ctiairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  the  Honorable  CXw 
BONKER,  chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Consumer  Affairs  and  ttie  many 
other  members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  for  the  excellent  worit  they  have  done 
in  drafting  ttiis  important  legislation  which 
means  so  much  to  so  many  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  OkJer  Americans  Act,  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  1965,  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  country's  most  effective  pieces 
of  legislation.  The  act  provides  for  a  vnde 
range  of  services  and  programs  ttiat  fill  ttie 
needs  of  older  Americans  in  ttieir  own  com- 
munities. From  senior  centers  to  nutrition  cen- 
ters, from  employment  opportunities  for  ttie 
low-income  to  home  delivered  meals  for  the 
homebound,  Okier  American  Act  programs 
provkie  invaluat>le  help  to  millkxis  of  senior 
citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  have  auttiored  the  nutritk)n 
program  under  ttie  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
year  over  200  millk>n  meals  will  be  served  to 
ttie  elderly  in  senior  centers,  nutrition  centers, 
and  ttieir  own  homes.  Before  this  program, 
ttiousands  of  senkxs  simply  starved,  forced  to 
make  ttie  choice  between  paying  for  needed 
medk»l  care,  paying  the  rent  and  utilities,  or 
eating.  We  must  maintain  and  strengthen  this 
program  as  well  as  the  many  ottier  important 
elements  of  ttie  act  I  am  happy  to  say  ttiat 
H.R.  1451  achieves  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  components  of  the 
t}ill  before  us  deserve  special  commendatkxi 
and  support.  First,  H.R.  1451  greatly  strengtti- 
ens  the  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  Pro- 
gram. These  improvements,  contained  in  leg- 
islatkin  recently  introduced  by  Congressman 
Don  Bonker,  myself,  Congressman  Edward 
Roybal  arxj  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  and 
based  on  ttie  recommendatkins  of  the  Land- 
mark Institute  of  Medk:ine  study,  "Improving 
ttie  quality  of  nursing  homes,"  woukj  greatly 
entiance  ttie  protectkins  afforded  our  Natkin's 
1 .5  millton  nursing  home  reskJents. 

Second,  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  ttie  com- 
mittee arid  partKularty  sutxximmittee  ctiair- 
man, the  Honorable  Dale  Kildee,  for  provkl- 
ing  additmnal  assistance  to  homebound  ekier- 
ly.  This  provisk>n,  whk;h  will  provide  additkxial 
home  care  services  to  frail  and  dependent  el- 


derty  is  greatly  needed.  I  am  piaased  to  see 
ttiat  ttie  committee  has  also  recogniz*d  tlw 
special  needs  of  ttie  victims  of  Alzhaimar's 
disease  and  related  disorders.  I  am  hopeful 
ttiat  ttiis  Congress  will  take  positive  adion  on 
a  comprehensive  catastrophic  health  care 
plan  ttiat  wouM  meet  ttie  eMert/s  need  for 
kxig-term  care. 

I  am  also  pleased  ttiat  ttie  committee  bil 
will  require  improved  outreach  services  to 
make  certain  that  ttie  very  need  eklerly  re- 
ceive the  senrices  to  wtiKh  they  are  entitled. 
Ttie  committee  rejected  an  klea  to  test  Impos- 
ing costs  on  certain  senkxs  to  receive  meals 
and  other  Important  services.  I,  too,  strongly 
oppose  this  type  of  cost  stiaring  requirement 
or  any  ottier  form  of  means  testing  of  ttiese 
sennces.  We  simply  cannot  aHow  ttiat  to 
happen. 

FinaHy,  I  wouki  like  to  mentkxi  ttiat  I  writ  tie 
offering  an  amendment,  with  ttie  support  of 
many  of  my  distinguistied  colleagues,  to  im- 
prove our  efforts  in  combating  wtiat  is  truly  a 
natkmal  tragedy— ttie  abuse,  neglect,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  our  elderty  people.  Such  assist- 
ance is  greatly  needed  and  long  overdue. 

I  woukJ  again  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  ttie  excellent  work  ttiey  have  done 
in  formulating  this  legislatxxi  and  urge  its  pas- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  to  extend  the  OMer 
Americans  Act  for  an  additkxial  4  years.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  ttiis  bill,  I  recognize  ttiat  pro- 
grams auttiorized  under  ttiis  legisiatkxi  p(ay  a 
vital  role  in  the  lives  of  our  older  Americans. 
Ttie  OMer  Americans  Act  is  ttie  major  vetude 
for  ttie  organizatxxi  and  delivery  of  social 
services  to  older  people.  Many  of  ttiese  serv- 
k:es  prevent  ttie  premature  institutkxtalizatkxi 
of  the  growing  number  of  frail  senior  citizens, 
altowing  them  to  continue  to  Kve  irxlependent- 
ly  and  partk:ipate  actively  in  ttieir  oommunities. 

Reauthorizing  this  legisiatkxi,  wtMCh  makes 
such  a  difference  in  ttie  lives  of  our  oUer 
Americans,  would  demonstrate  ttiat  Congress 
continues  to  understand  ttie  needs  of  older 
Americans  and  ttie  vital  contributkxis  ttiat 
senkx  citizens  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  our  country.  Tliey  are  involved  in 
projects  to  meet  every  type  of  our  Nation's 
need,  ranging  from  community  beautificatkxi 
to  athletK  programs  for  youngsters. 

OMer  Americans  are  ttie  foundatkxi  of  our 
Natk>n's  contemporary  life  and  reflect  our 
past,  present,  and  future.  Now  is  the  time  to 
ensure  ttiat  ttiey  remain  such  a  positive  force 
in  our  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1451,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  I  commend  ttie  ctiair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
catkxi  and  Labor  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  sendees  provkied  to  our 
elderly  through  programs  in  ttie  OMer  Ameri- 
cans Act 

The  legisiatkxi  we  are  considering  today  in- 
creases funding  for  important  nutritkxi  serv- 
k»s  to  the  eMerly,  and  expands  in-home  serv- 
k»s  to  the  fraH,  such  as  shopping,  cooldng. 
and  other  daily  tasks,  to  allow  these  indMd- 
uals  to  remain  in  their  homes  and  avoki  instf- 
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munrttoBon.  Th*  M  provktos  a  vital  one- 
*M  oufeMCh  effort  to  enaura  that  e«gMe  et- 
(tarty  ara  facaMng  naoaaaary  food  stamp, 
matfcM  and  SSI  banaftta.  It  alao  improves 
fta  uuwination  of  programa  lor  oMaf  Amen- 
c««  at  tha  Fadaral.  SiMa.  and  local  levels  of 
government  fRndly.  ttw  lagiaiation  places  a 
grealar  ampftaaia  on  improving  aarvice  deNv- 
ary  to  ttte  elderly  and  strenflthens  ttie  Long- 
Tann  Care  Omtoudaman  Program. 

Tbeaa  addWona  to  the  ddar  Americans  Act 
provide  important  initiatives  for  seonng  home- 
bound  aidaily  Americans,  a  growing  part  of 
our  population.  As  a  member  of  tfie  Select 
Commltlee  on  Aging,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
thaae  improvements  in  our  Federal  services  to 
the  aldarty,  wd  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port KR.  1451. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  I  rise  in  strong 
•Alport  of  H.R.  1451.  a  bill  which  authorizes 
^ipropriatiorw  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1991.  The 
OUar  Amaric«»  Act  ia  the  primary  vehicle  for 
the  organizalion  and  defivery  of  aodal  nutrition 
aanftoea  to  senior  citizens,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  community  service  employment  op- 
portunJies  for  low-income  elderty.  H.R.  1451. 
of  which  I  am  a  coaponaor,  creates  a  new  part 
D  In  title  III  authorizing  funds  for  in-home  serv- 
ioea  to  the  frai  elderly,  a  new  part  E  authoriz- 
ing tunda  for  special  needs,  a  separate  au- 
thorization for  the  Long-Tenn  Care  Ombuds- 
mwt  Program  and  authorizes  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  In  1991.  Each  new  pro- 
poeal  to  the  OAA  w«  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  to  the  success  of  |tw  act  and  the  imple- 
mentalion  of  Us  programs  In  each  State. 

Today's  senior  dHzens  buM  this  Mation  and 
shaped  our  society.  They  are  our  parents,  our 
grandpwents,  our  living  history,  for  all  their 
contributions,  they  deserve  our  respect  For 
the  social  contracts  ttiey've  entered  into,  they 
are  entitled  to  our  support  And,  for  the  sake 
of  equity  and  justice,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  pre- 
serve the  important  programs  that  serve  them, 
so  that  no  American  need  fear  of  growing  old. 
Older  Americans  have  special  needs  that 
must  be  met  Whether  they  live  in  neighbor- 
hoods, or  in  senior  citizens'  centers,  ttie  elder- 
ly find  it  dHficult  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of 
We  that  they  had  hoped  for  during  their  retire- 
ment 

My  dBtrict  contains  the  second  largest  pop- 
ulation of  seniors  65  and  older,  in  the  State  of 
Ohia  So,  you  can  imagine  how  integral  and 
important  this  act  is  to  my  constituents  and  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
number  of  points  that  are  quite  important  to 
the  new  proposals  made  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  The  biM  proposes  the  expansion  of 
nonmedfcal  sendees  for  fraa  ehJerty  individuals 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  including  vic- 
tims of  Atzheinfier's  disease  and  other  neuro- 
togical  and  organic  brain  dnorders  and  their 
famiies.  These  in-home  services  are  intended 
as  a  preventive  measure  to  enable  oWer  indi- 
viduals with  functtonal  dtfficulties  to  remain  in 
their  homes  instead  of  being  institutionalized. 
H.R.  1451  adds  a  new  part  D  to  title  III,  au- 
thorizing grants  to  States  for  nonmedical  in- 
home  aennces  for  frai  oMer  persons.  These 
aarvtoea  Include  aasistance  in  areas  such  as 
balNng.  dressing,  eating,  mobility,  or  perform- 
ance of  daily  duties  such  as  shopping,  cook- 


ing, cleaning,  or  managing  money.  In-home 
r^iMe  care  for  families  and  visiting  and  tele- 
phone reassurance  are  additkinal  examples  of 
altowance  services.  This  new  proposal  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  exparKi  ttie  act's  commit- 
ment to  home-tjased  social  services  and 
focus  new  resources  in  this  area. 

Programs  such  as  Medicare  and  Medk^kj 
support  a  range  of  in-liome  services  for  ttie 
funclionany  impaired  eUerty.  However,  these 
programs,  as  currently  stroctured,  are  limited 
in  their  ability  to  respond  to  the  social  servk» 
needs  of  the  chroracally  impaired  eklerty. 
Many  frail  ekJerty  persons  who  are  not  poor 
enough  to  qualify  for  MedKaid  and  who  do 
not  meet  the  Medk»re's  medical  related  crite- 
ria need  in-home  services  to  live  independent- 
ly. Older  American  Act  services  are  targeted 
strictly  on  the  eWerty  and  may  be  provided 
without  the  health-related  restrictions  of  Medi- 
care and  without  the  Income  tests  of  Medic- 
aid. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  new  part  E  in 
title  III,  which  authorizes  ttie  Commissioner  on 
Aging  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  special  needs  of  older  individuals. 
New  resources  provided  through  part  E  are 
unearmariced,  giving  the  .  States  maximum 
flexibility  ar>d  discretkin  in  their  use.  Altowance 
activities  include  those  which  would  advarK» 
tfie  goals  and  objectives  of  ttie  act  for  a 
State's  senior  citizens.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  $25  millk>n  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
and  such  sums  in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  the  State  of  Ohio  received 
over  $30  millkxi  for  fiscal  year  1987  specified 
by  ttie  atotment  of  the  OkJer  Americans  Act 
These  title  111  allotments  have  contritxjted  to 
supportive  services,  congregate  nutrition  serv- 
ices, and  home-deiivered  nutrition  services.  I 
know  that  the  seniors  in  my  district  benefited 
tremendously  to  the  services  that  were  avail- 
able to  them  through  this  act  By  providing 
servKes  to  these  eMeriy  citizens,  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels,  the  ekieriy  will  get  the 
support  they  need  and  younger  Americans  will 
be  able  to  experience  firsthand  ttie  knowledge 
and  wisdom  that  oWer  Americans  can  give. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  1  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1451,  the  OkJer  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1987.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1451,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important  legislation. 
H.R.  1451  reautfKXizes  the  OkJer  Americans 
Act  and  authorizes  several  new  programs 
wtvch  are  responsive  to  ttie  needs  of  our 
sentor  citizens. 

The  OWer  Americans  Act  is  the  major  vehi- 
cle for  the  organizatkxi  and  delivery  of  social 
and  nutritton  servKes  to  our  Natkxi's  sentors. 
The  OWer  Americans  Act  was  first  enacted  in 
1965  and  its  programs,  including  supportive 
sernces  and  senkx  centers,  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals,  and  the  Community 
Sennce  Emptoyment  Program,  have  helped  to 
improve  ttie  lives  of  milltons  of  sentors.  H.R. 
1451  reauthorizes  ttiese  successful  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  Committee  on  Educatton  and  Labor  has 
also  aeated  a  new  part  D  in  title  III  wtik:h  au- 
ttiorizes  funds  for  in-home  servnes  to  the  frail 
ekJerty.  Part  D  expands  nonmedtoal  sen/tees 
for  these  indnnduals.  These  in-home  sennces 


can  include  assistance  for  bathing,  eating,  mo- 
bility, shopping,  cooking,  cleaning,  and  money 
management  ProvkUng  asaiatance  for  theae 
important  day-to-day  activittes  will  make  it 
possible  for  many  senkxs  who  have  ftjncttonal 
difficulties  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  apecifk:  authoriza- 
tkxi  for  ombudsman  programs  in  nursing 
homes  and  other  tong-term  care  fadMies.  The 
Ombudsman  programs  are  speciftoally  target- 
ed to  meet  ttie  needs  of  tong-term  care  facHity 
resklents.  Furthermore.  H.R.  1451  provkles  for 
a  one-time  outreach  effort  to  ensure  that  tow- 
income  senkxs  are  aware  of  other  Federal 
program  benefits  for  whtoh  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  our  Natton's  sentors  are  re- 
sponsit>le  for  the  continuing  strength  of  our 
Natton.  They  deserve  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  ttieir  labors.  Legislatton  before  us 
today  helps  to  ensure  that  oMer  Americans 
can  Kve  their  lives  with  dignity,  freedom,  and 
independence.  1  commend  ttie  Committee  on 
Educatkm  and  Labor  for  their  excellent  work 
on  this  legislatton  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  whkih  reauthorizes  the 
Okier  Americans  Act 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
heard  testimony  from  numerous  persons  and 
organizattons,  and  one  tfieme  ran  constant — 
this  act  is  vitally  important  to  milltons  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country,  provkjing  servtoes  whtoh 
may  help  many  okJer  Americans  enjoy  their 
retirement  years.  The  programs  authorized 
under  ttie  act  have  tieen  very  effective,  and 
partKipating  levels  continue  to  remain  ex- 
tremely high.  Moreover,  servtoes  such  as 
home-delivered  meals,  homemaker  senrices, 
transportatton,  and  work  opportunities  are  vital 
to  many  oMer  persons  wtio  would  ottierwise 
be  unable  to  conduct  productive,  normal  lives. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Hawkins  for 
his  fine  work  in  moving  this  legislatton,  and  to 
Chairman  Kildee  for  his  supert}  efforts  toward 
attaining  his  heartfelt  goal  of  helping  okler 
Americans  live  their  lives  gracefully  and  with 
dignity.  I  know  we  all  share  this  dream  with 
him,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  wori(  with  him  on  this  legislatton. 

In  additton  to  strengttiening  existing  pro- 
grams and  creating  a  new  program  for  the  frail 
etoeriy,  our  report  language  has  given  the 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  gukfance  in  devetop- 
ing  their  area  plans,  urging  ttiem  to  coordinate 
with  various  State  and  tocal  groups  whk:h  rep- 
resent the  needs  of  handtoapped  and  disease- 
strtoken  eklerty. 

For  example,  in  my  district  Dr.  Ruth  Roberts 
of  the  Unrversity  of  Akron  mns  a  project  called 
"Community  Access  for  the  EkJeriy  Mentally 
Retarded  Persons,"  whtoh  strives  to  include 
elderty  retarded  persons  in  the  mainstream  of 
seorices  for  all  aged  indivkluals.  Dr.  Roberts 
has  been  able  to  fund  some  of  ttie  activities  in 
her  program  through  titles  IV  and  V  of  ttie  act 
speciftoally  to  hire  arxl  train  persons  to  work 
wtih  the  oMer  retarded  indivkluals. 

If  you've  ever  seen  any  of  ttie  OkJer  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs  in  actton  in  your  district 
you  know  ttat  ttie  joy  and  assistance  they 
bring  to  our  ekJerty  citizens  are  immeasurea- 


ble.  I  strongly  support  this  reauthorizatton  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1451,  the  OkJer  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  1  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

The  OMer  Amertoans  Act  and  the  programs 
which  comprise  it  have  t>een  instrumental  in 
altowing  a  number  of  okJer  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  their  Independence 
through  the  servtoes  it  provkJes.  Although 
many  senkxs  may  receive  services  under  a 
mult^jlcity  of  their  Federal  programs,  the 
OkJer  Americans  Act  is  ttie  major  vehMie  for 
ttie  organizatton  and  delivery  of  social  send- 
ees to  sentors  and  is  a  proven  success  in 
meeting  many  of  ttiek  needs. 

H.R.  1451  reauthorizes  all  of  ttie  current 
OkJer  Amertoan  Act  programs,  including  sup- 
portive sennces;  congregate  arxJ  home-deliv- 
ered meals;  ttie  Community  Servtoe  Emptoy- 
ment Program;  training,  research,  and  demon- 
stratton  grants;  and  Indian  Elderly  Programs. 
In  general,  ttie  measure  increases  ttie  auttiori- 
zatton  for  these  programs  by  5  percent  each 
year  through  fiscal  year  1991.  In  additton,  the 
measure  auttiorizes  several  new  programs. 

Under  one  such  new  program.  States  would 
be  eiigibie  for  grants  for  nonmedtoal  in-home 
services  for  frail  senkxs  to  assist  ttiem  with 
such  daily  activities  as  bathing  or  shopping. 
The  availability  of  this  program  will  enat>le 
many  older  indivkJuals  with  functkxial  disatxl- 
ities  ttie  opportunity  to  remain  in  ttieir  homes 
instead  of  being  instituttonalized. 

Another  important  program  included  in  H.R. 
1451  woukJ  make  certain  adult  day  care  cen- 
ters eligitile  for  USDA  meal  assistance.  The 
approximately  1,300  adult  day  care  centers 
nattonwkJe  generally  provkJe  servtoes  whteh 
altows  certain  senior  citizens  ttie  opportunity 
to  remain  in  their  communities.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  partk^pants  are  women  whose  in- 
comes average  $458  per  montti,  whk:h  is  well 
betow  ttie  poverty  line.  Ttie  expanston  of  the 
program  to  disabled  adults  utilizing  adult  day 
care  centers  stioukJ  help  to  provkJe  ttiem  with 
more  nutrittous  meals. 

Arwther  important  program  included  in  H.R. 
1451  is  the  Community  Servtoe  Jobs  Program 
that  provtoes  part-time  jobs  for  unemptoyed 
tow-income  persons  55  years  and  over.  This 
program  has  been  especially  important  to  a 
number  of  senkxs  in  my  congresstonal  district. 
Ttie  California  unit  of  Green  Thumb,  Inc., 
wtitoh  administers  this  program  in  a  number  of 
rural  norttiem  and  central  California  communi- 
ties, including  some  in  my  district  has  been 
instrumental  in  reaching  and  meeting  ttie 
needs  of  rural  senkxs.  Many  Green  Thumb 
woriters  find  that  they  no  tonger  have  to  rely 
on  publk;  assistance  as  a  result  of  the  modest 
supplement  to  ttiek  income  provkJed  by  Green 
Tliumb  wages. 

With  the  populatton  over  age  65  steadily  in- 
creasing, ttie  demand  for  social  servk»s  for 
sentor  Amertoans  is  expected  to  grow.  Ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1451  will  altow  us  to  continue 
to  provkle  assistance  to  sentors  wtio  ottier- 
wise might  be  isolated  and  removed  from  vital 
social  services.  Approval  will  demonstrate  ttie 
Federal  commitment  to  these  important  citi- 
zens as  well  as  provkle  them  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  ttieir  independence. 


Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
Shield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAifs),  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1451)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   K-n.niiiF.    Mr.  Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1451.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  HJl.  1451, 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-109)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  175)  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1451)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  iM7Propria- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SUIT      TO      DECLARE      BOLAND 

AMENDMENT  UNCONSTTTU- 

•nONAL 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boland  amendments  and 
the  discussions  which  are  surroimding 
it  which  are  here  in  Washington  and 
arotmd  our  country,  thanks  to  the 
electronic  media,  is,  I  believe,  an  un- 
constitutional common  law  that  in- 
fringes upon  the  constitutional  duties 
given  to  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  Boland  amendment  has  placed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
an  untenable  position  of  having  to 


choose  between  obeying  the  law  or  up- 
holding our  Constitution. 

To  do  something  about  it.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Congreasman 
Dah  BtTBTOH.  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Solomom.  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Baoham,  and 
myself  have  decided  to  sue  to  prove 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Boland 
amendments. 

The  suit  has  been  designated  Ctvll 
Action  87-1414.  It  was  fUed  yesterday. 
It  has  been  assigned  to  U.S.  District 
Judge  Gerhard  (3esell. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  to  relieve 
from  voluntary  compliance  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
the  Department  of  State,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  our  suit  now,  "with  un- 
reasonable restrictions  imposed  by 
Congress"  on  the  President's  "freely 
exercised  discretion  under  article  II  to 
support"  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Ontral  America. 

It  requests  a  judgment  enjoining  the 
President  and  his  agents  from  further 
compliance  with  such  "Boland-type" 
restrictions. 

tin  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  ClvU  Action  No.  87-1414. 
May  26. 19871 

n.S.  COMGRESSMAif  Robert  K.  Dorkah,  301 
Cahwoh  Hodss  Omci  Buildiwc,  Wash- 
nfGTOH,  DC  20510;  U.S.  Corgrissmaii  Dah 
BuRTOK.  120  Caknon  Honsi  Omct  Buiu>- 
uiG,  Wasbhigton,  DC  20510;  PumtTirrs  v. 
UJS.  Secrktart  or  DsmisK.  Trs  Pimta- 
GOH.  Washihgtoii.  DC  20301;  U.S.  Sacxc- 
TARY  OP  State,  2201  C  Street  NW..  Wasb- 
niGTOif.  DC  20503:  Director.  Centsai.  Ih- 

TEIXIGEMCB  ACEMCY,  CeHTRAL  IHTELXIGENCE 

Agemct  Hbadouarters.  Washikgtom.  DC 
20505:  RoRAU>  W.  Reagam,  1600  Pehmstl- 
VANIA  AVEMTTE,  NW..  Washhigton.  DC 
20500;  detendants. 

COMFLAUTT  FOR  DECLARATORY  JUDGMDrr  AMD 
mjURUTlON 

1.  Plaintiffs  allege: 

This  case  arises  under  Article  II.  Section 
1(7)  and  Article  11,  Section  1(1)  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  Sections 
206-200,  Title  n  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act,  1987,  incorporated 
in  the  further  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1987  (Public  Law  99-500);  Section  FY  1987 
(Public  Law  99-569);  Section  9045  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1987  incorporated  In  the  further  continuing 
resoluUon  for  FY  1987  (Public  Law  99-500); 
Section  1351(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987;  and  Section  722  (d) 
and  (e)  and  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Co-Operatlon  Act  of  1985  (Public 
Law  99-83)  and  is  an  actual  (wntroversy 
within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  2201  as  ap- 
pears more  fully  herein. 

2.  The  matter  In  controversy  exceeds,  ex- 
cluding interest  and  costs,  the  sum  of 
$10,000. 

3.  Plaintiffs  Doman  and  Burton  are  duly 
elected  memtiers  of  the  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Doman  represents  the 
38th  Congressional  District  of  California. 
Congrenman  Burton  represents  the  8th 
Congreasional  District  of  Indiana. 

4.  DefendanU  UJB.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director  are  agents  of  the  Preaident 
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snd  offioen  within  their  respective  Depart- 
ments of  the  V&.  Government. 

5.  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of  the 
United  State*,  ta  the  official  constitutionaUy 
bound  to  "faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President"  and  to  "preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  (Article  n.  Section  1,  Clause  (7)). 

6.  Plaintiffs  allege  as  material  facts  the 
matters  set  forth  in  paragraphs  6  through 
IS  herein: 

7.  The  following  statutory  provision 
adopted  by  Congress  unreasonably  nullify 
President  Reagan's  duly  established  deter- 
mlnati'T  as  commander-in-chief  by  restrict- 
ing United  States  Government  support  for 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nlcaragtia: 

(a)  Title  n  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Act.  1987,  incorporated  in 
the  further  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1987,  (Public  Law  M-^00)  (restrictions  con- 
cerning $100  million  program  of  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance): 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Intelligence  Author- 
isation Act  for  Fiscal  Yar  1987  (Public  Law 
9ft-5«9)  (restrictions  concerning  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Department  of  Defense, 
and  other  intelligence  agency  or  entity  sup- 
port for  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua during  FT  1987); 

(c)  Section  9045  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987  incorporated 
in  the  further  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1987  (Public  Law  99-^00)  (restrictions  con- 
cerning Central  Intelligence  Agency.  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  intelligence 
agency  or  entity  support  for  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  during  FY  1987); 

(d)  Section  1351(a)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987,  (restrictions 
on  use  of  certain  appropriation  accounts  to 
assist  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance); 

(e)  Section  722(d),  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-83)  (restrictions  on  use  of 
certain  foreign  aid  funds  to  assist  any 
person  or  group  in  rebellion  against  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua). 

8.  Section  203  (e)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-500)  pro- 
hibits any  member  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
from  engaging  in  combat  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  is  an  unreason- 
able restriction  on  the  constitutional  right. 
duty,  and  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  his  agents  faithfully  to  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  and 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  his  capacity  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Section  106  of  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
sation Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-569)  re- 
stricts the  CIK  Department  of  Defense,  or 
any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities  from  provid- 
ing funds,  material  or  other  assistance  to 
"the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
support  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua"  and  thus  unreasonably  inter- 
feres with  the  President's  established  na- 
tional defense  determination  in  accordance 
with  his  constitutional  obligation  to  defend 
America  from  the  Soviet/Cuban  threat  in 
Central  America  is  referred  to  in  paragraph 
8  above. 

10.  Section  9045  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987,  (Public  Law 
99.^100)  similarly  restricts  the  CIK,  Defense 
Department,  or  "any  other  agency  or  entity 
of  the  United  States"  from  providing  funds, 
materiel  or  other  assistance  "to  the  Nicara- 
guan demooatic  resistance"  and  thus  un- 
reasonably limits  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
President  and  his  agents  who  are  defend- 


ants herein  from  freely  exercising  their  un- 
restricted best  good  faith  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  to  how,  where,  when  and  in  what 
manner  the  President  will  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  in  Central  America  in  carrying  out 
his  constitutional  obligations  under  Article 
II,  Section  I  (7)  and  Article  II.  SecUon  2(1) 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

11.  Section  106  of  the  Intelligence  Author- 
ization Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-569)  and 
Section  9045  of  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99- 
500)  unreasonably  restrict  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
other  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  and  entities 
from  providing  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance  to  support  paramilitary  oper- 
ations, thus  interfering  tinreasonably  with 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  President  and  his 
agents  to  continue  exercising  their  sound 
and  unfettered  Judgment  and  discretion  In 
meeting  their  Article  n  constitutional 
duties  as  referred  to  herein  above  in  para- 
graphs 7  through  10. 

12.  The  President  has  publicly  announced 
and,  tmtil  the  above  actions  by  Congress, 
pursued  and  executed  a  national  defense 
policy  of  support  for  and  assistance  to  para- 
military and  military  operations  of  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua  oppos- 
ing the  Soviet  and  Cuban  baclied  campaign 
of  the  Sandinistas  to  "Sovietize"  Nicaragua 
and  establish  a  Soviet  military  base  there 
similar  to  that  in  Cuba. 

13.  By  voluntarily  observing  the  above 
pattern  of  "Boland  Amendment"  type 
(Public  Law  99-377,  December  21,  1982)  lim- 
itations on  his  official  national  defense 
policy  in  Nicaragua,  the  President  has  un- 
reasonably abdicated  his  duly  adopted  pro- 
gram of  support  for  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  opposing  a  Soviet-backed  take- 
over of  that  country  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
Judgment  by  Congress  overriding  his 
"contra"  policy  and  substituting  a  Congres- 
sional policy  of  restrictions  on  such  support. 

14.  By  acquiesing  in  the  above  alleged  un- 
reasonable legislative  restrictions  on  his  ex- 
ecutive judgment  the  President  and  his 
agents  have  abdicated  in  substantial  part 
the  President's  obligations  to  continue  to 
exercise  his  best  judgment  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armed  forces,  and  carry  out 
his  officially  determined  national  defense 
policy  of  support  for  the  "contra"  forces  op- 
posing Sovietlzation  of  Nicaragua  and  there- 
by deprived  plaintiffs  Congressman  Robert 
K.  Doman  (38th  Congressional  District, 
California)  and  Congressman  Dan  Burton 
(6th  Congressional  District,  Indiana)  of 
their  right  and  duty  under  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  to  participate  and  vote  as  indi- 
vidual and  coUegial  members  of  Congress, 
representing  the  constituents  in  their  Con- 
gressional districts,  on  legislative  proposals 
supporting  the  President  in  meeting  his  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  to  enforce  his 
policy,  not  that  of  Congress,  to  oppose 
Soviet/SandlnlsU  control  of  Nicaragua,  and 
such  related  matters  as  regulation  of  for- 
eign commerce,  raising  and  supporting 
armies,  defining  and  punishing  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  providing  and 
maintaining  a  navy  and  making  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water,  and 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  in  support 
of  the  President's  Nicaragua  policy. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  request  a  judgment 
of  this  court  declaring  that  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  President  and  his  agents  with 
unreasonable  restrictions  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress on  his  freely  exercised  discretion 
under  Article  n  to  support  the  "contras"  is 


an  unconstitutional  abdication  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  and  further  request  a  Judg- 
ment enjoining  the  President  and  his  agents 
named  as  defendents  herein  from  further 
abdication  of  said  duty,  and  such  other 
relief  as  to  the  court  seems  meet  and 
proper. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cam.  L.  Shifley 
Mariom  H.  Smoak 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
May  20.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  statement  concerning  how  I 
would  have  voted  In  the  permanent 
Record  for  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  House  on  Wednesday, 
May  20. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  roUcall  No.  134.  on  voting  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  135,  the  Mrazek  and 
Breiman  amendment  to  bar  military 
maneuvers  by  U.S.  forces  in  Honduras 
or  Costa  Rica  from  being  conducted 
within  20  mUes  of  the  Nicaraguan 
border,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  136,  the  Boxer 
amendment  to  require  the  President 
to  certify  to  Congress  that  facilities 
constructed  as  part  of  any  U.S.  mili- 
tary exercise  in  Central  America  will 
not  be  used  in  support  of  the  Contras 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  137.  the  PogUetta 
amendment  to  delete  $4.1  mlUion  for 
mUitary  construction  in  Honduras.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcaU  No.  138.  the  Davis 
amendment  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
withdraw  recognition  of  the  current 
Nicaraguan  Govermnent  and  recognize 
the  Contras  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment. I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  roUcaU  No.  139,  the  separate  vote 
on  the  Lujan  amendment,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  roUcaU  No.  140,  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  roUcaU  No.  141,  on  final  passage, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  Hotise  on  Tuesday,  May 
19.  I  ask  unanimous  (X)nsent  to  be  ex- 
cused for  that  absence  and  to  insert 
this  statement  concerning  how  I  would 


have  voted  in  the  permanent  Rscorb 
for  that  day.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  that  required  a  brief  hos- 
pitalization, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  May 
19. 

If  I  had  been  present: 

On  roUcaU  No.  127,  on  voting  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  roUcaU  No.  128,  the  Brown  and 
Coughlin  amendment  to  bar  the  test- 
ing of  Asat's  against  objects  in  space,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcaU  No.  129,  the  Aspin 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  withdraw- 
al of  existing  unitary  chemical  weap- 
ons from  Europe,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  roUcaU  No.  130,  the  FasceU 
amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds 
for  the  final  assembly  of  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcaU  No.  131,  a  quorum  caU,  I 
would  have  voted  "present." 

On  roUcaU  No.  132,  the  Broomfield 
amendment  to  permit  nuclear  tests 
with  a  yield  greater  than  1  kUoton.  I 
woiUd  have  voted  "nay." 

On  roUcaU  No.  133.  the  Schroeder 
and  Gephardt  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  fiscal  year  1988  funds  for 
conducting  nuclear  tests  with  a  yield 
greater  than  1  kUoton.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSIAN  GULF  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Btron).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Madam  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  the  U.S.S.  Stark  tragedy,  I  strongly  feel  that 
the  United  States  must  examine  its  role  and 
its  obligations  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  such  an  examination  must  in- 
clude the  role  of  other  nations  in  this  region, 
particularly  European  countries,  Japan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Protection  of  the  free  world's  supply  of  Mid- 
east oil  has  been  an  important  part  of  Ameri- 
can policy  under  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations.  I  regret  the  failure  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  pursue  efforts  to 
reduce  deperKier>ce  on  Mideast  oil,  ar>d  have 
s(xjght  to  preserve  those  efforts  in  tfw  face  of 
the  administration's  indifference.  In  tf>e  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Sut>committee,  I  have  fought  to  keep  alive  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  (Conservation  Bank 
in  the  face  of  administration  efforts  to  defund 
it  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  free  worid  is 
dependerrt  on  Mideast  oil. 

Thus,  It  is  critical  that  we  prevent  Iranian  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  flow  of  that  oil,  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  Amencan  naval  vessels  and  air- 
craft participate  in  that  effort  Nonetheless, 


certain  principies  sfK>ukJ  undergird  any  such 
actiixi: 

First.  While  oil  is  a  largely  fungible  product, 
so  tliat  any  reduction  of  world  supplies  affects 
the  United  States  adversely,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  actually  derives 
only  6  percent  of  its  oil  from  tfie  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus,  in  ttie  short  run,  tfiough  an  interruption 
of  supplies  may  drive  up  the  price  of  Mexrcan 
and  Venezuelan  oil  to  tt>e  United  States,  we 
share  the  pain  of  short  supply,  as  opposed  to 
higher  prices,  only  because  of  our  agreements 
with  the  European  (xiuntries  and  Japan  to  do 
so.  In  turn,  they  have  an  implKtt  ot>ligatk>n,  t>y 
their  participation  in  the  International  Energy 
Agreement,  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  tfie 
flow  of  Mkleast  oil. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  suffk^ient  U.S. 
preserve  in  and  at>out  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be 
considerable.  In  addition,  our  efforts  may  in- 
volve landing  rights  in  Europe  as  well  as  draw- 
down of  military  supplies  we  have  tf)ere  for 
NATO.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  Europe  and 
Japan  to  sfiare  Vne  txjrden  of  our  efforts  to 
keep  the  supply  of  Mkleast  oil  flowing.  If  tf>ey 
refuse,  then  we  shouki  withdraw  from  our 
agreements  with  ttiem  to  share  supplies 
shouki  Mkleast  oil  be  cut  off. 

Second,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  Mideast 
countries  ttrat  have  been  opposing  Iran's  ef- 
forts to  interdk:t  Mkleast  oil  supplies  and  that 
derive  tfie  bulk  of  tfieir  revenues  from  oil  ex- 
ports also  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  United 
States  effort  to  assure  the  flow  of  Mkleast  oil. 
Such  Mkleast  nations,  with  their  obvmus  eco- 
nomk;  interest  in  oil  exports,  sfioutd  be  ex- 
pected to  contritxite  to  the  costs  of  our  efforts 
to  keep  their  exports  flowing. 

Moreover,  the  failure  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  use 
United  States  supplied  aircraft  to  assist  the 
U.S.S.  Stark,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
United  States,  with  tfie  resultant  tragk;  loss  of 
life  of  American  Servk»men,  must  be  roundly 
condemned.  Surely  it  must  lead  us  to  question 
wfiy  we  are  supplying  arms  to  tfie  Saudis. 

In  summary,  tfie  U.S.  interest  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf  is  not  to  "show  tfie  flag."  It  has  very  spe- 
cifk:  e(X)nomk:  purposes.  The  ecxMiomk:  risks 
of  a  halt  to  Mkleast  oil  flows  apply  even  more 
severely  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Mideast  oil 
exporters  tfiemselves  than  to  the  United 
States.  While  we  have  reascjn  to  protect  tfie 
flow  of  Mkleast  oil,  we  have  every  reascxi  to 
expect  Europe,  Japan,  and  ttie  Mkleast  oil  ex- 
pcxters  to  share  fully  with  us  the  cost  of  that 
protection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OUTPA- 
TIENT  IiOX>ICAL  CARE  AT  THE 
VETERANS  OUTREACH  CENTER 
IN  MARINA,  CA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pawetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  provkle  outpatient  medh 
cal  servk»s  at  ttie  Vietnam-era  veterans  out- 
reach center  in  Marina:  CA.  Presentty,  the  out- 
reach center  provkles  psychotogual  servwes 
to  help  Vietnam  veterans  readjust  to  civilian 
life.  The  Center  has  been  very  successful  in 
provkiing  these  seonces,  however  there  is  a 
great  need  fcx  expanded  servk;es  in  this  area. 


Marina,  CA,  is  k)cated  centrally  between 
Monterey  and  Santa  Ouz  Counties  and  is  act- 
iacent  to  Fort  Ord.  The  center  in  Marina  is  ca- 
pable of  provkling  servwes  to  the  22,000  vet- 
erans in  Santa  Cruz  (k)untry,  as  weM  as,  the 
over  35,000  wtio  reskle  in  Monterey  Caur^. 
This  large  veteran  population  is  very  remote 
from  tfie  closest  VA  facility,  tfie  madtoal 
center  at  Pak)  AHo,  malcing  it  very  (MlicuK  for 
many  veterans  to  obtain  VA  health  can,  par- 
ticularly eklerly  and  disabled  veterans.  Further, 
as  you  know  on  April  13  of  ttiis  year  tfie  VA 
changed  the  regulations  for  reimbursement  o( 
travel  expenses  to  VA  medial  facilities.  It  is 
becoming  increasing  diffkxilt  for  veterans  to 
Twxine  tfie  medk»l  servKes  to  wfiich  tfiey  are 
entitied. 

The  establishment  of  outpatient  medKal 
care  would  fielp  take  tfie  txjrden  off  both  the 
veterans  wfio  reskJe  in  M<xiterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  (Counties  and  the  Pak)  Alto  Medcal 
Center.  This  legislation  woukJ  provkle  for  tfie 
estat>llshment  of  pretiospital  assessments, 
prescription  renewal  servk^,  prescreening  for 
hypertensk>n,  diabetes,  cancer,  ak»hol/drug 
dependency,  followup  care  for  veterans,  and 
general  medk^al  counseling. 

Tfie  (x>st  of  provkling  tfiese  services  wtxikl 
be  minimal.  F*resentiy,  the  outreach  center  has 
three  uncxxupied  moms  wfiere  the  medual 
treatment  coukl  tie  housed.  The  cost  woukJ 
come  only  in  provkling  a  doctor  for  tfie  facility. 
However,  cost  can  be  justified  by  tfie  savings 
that  wouM  occur  in  the  reduction  of  trips 
made  to  the  center  in  Pak)  Alto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  these  much  needed  services  can 
be  provkled  at  an  already  established  center 
tfiat  is  easily  accessible  to  over  57,000  veter- 
ans. And  In  addition  wtxikj  cajt  down  on  tfie 
burden  presently  endured  t>y  veterans  wfio 
must  ti^avel  to  Pak)  Alto  and  also  to  reduce 
tfie  travel  reimbursements  tfiat  the  VA  pro- 
vkles  to  veterans  for  servk»s  tfiat  are  easily 
dispensed  at  tfie  outi'each  center. 

We  cannot  turn  our  t>acks  on  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  tfiese  veterans  wfien  tfiey 
entered  tfie  military.  In  my  view,  tfie  most  ex- 
pensive of  weapon  systems  is  of  little  avail  to 
us  wittiout  competent,  highly  motivated  serv- 
k:e  people.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  stand  t>y 
our  past  commitnient  to  tfx>se  wfio  have 
served  our  country,  I  am  afraid  we  will  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  present  active 
forces.  Thus,  not  only  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, but  from  a  practical  standpoint  as  well, 
it  is  essential  that  we  stand  by  those  who 
have  served  in  our  Nation's  defense.  The  es- 
tablishment of  outpatient  medical  care  at  the 
Marina  outreach  center  will  aHow  the  VA  to 
provkle  tfiese  necessary  servnes  and  not 
create  an  unmanageable  situation  for  veterans 
of  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties  to  re- 
ceive aU  the  benefits  to  whKh  they  are  enti- 
tied. 

H.R.  2526 

A  blU  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  provide  certain  health-care 
services  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Out- 
reach Center  in  Marina.  California 
Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 

RepresentaHvet   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreu  attembUd, 
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nmvisiON  or  health  carsukv- 

KB    AT    THK    VWIMAll    VCmUNS 
OVTHACH  CBfRB  IN  MAEINA.  CAU- 

pomu. 

The  Admlntetntor  of  Vetenuia'  Affairs 
■twii  dtrect  thmt  the  exceas  capacity  at  the 
Vietnam  Vetenua  Outreach  Center  in 
Marina.  Callfomla,  be  used  to  provide  the 
foDowinc  outpatient  health  care  services  to 
vet«ana  eligible  for  such  services  under 
diaptcr  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code: 

<1)  Pre-boapital  admission  assessments. 

(3)  Pre-acreenlng  for  hypertension,  diabe- 
tes, cancer,  and  alcohol  or  drug  dependency. 

(3)  Fdlow-up  services  for  inpatient  care. 

(4)  Medical  consultations. 

(5)  Preaorfptlan  renewal  services. 

(6)  Laboratory  services  (to  be  provided 
thrmigfa  contracted  laboratory  facilities). 


TAX  REDUCTIONS.  NOT  TAX  IN- 
CREASES.    GAIN     POPULARITY 
INTERNATIONAIiLT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  frcmi  Callfomla  [Mr  Luhgren] 
Is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
the  congressional  leadership  dashed  to 
drop  an  $18  billion  tax  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  hardworldng  Americans,  I 
h(H>e  my  colleagues  will  consider  star- 
tling news  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  Government  of  Sweden,  long  Eu- 
rope's principal  bastion  of  democratic 
aodaUsm,  may  soon  forswear  the 
gospel  of  high  taxes. 

For  decades.  Stockholm  has  legislat- 
ed the  free  world's  highest  tax  rate  to 
subsidize  a  panoply  of  social  services. 
A  Swedish  worker  who  receives  a 
salary  of  $35,000  per  year  must  pay  an 
income  tax  rate  of  78  percent. 

The  May  12  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Sweden's  Finance 
Minister.  KJell  Olof  Feldt,  has  pro- 
posed a  radical  program  of  tax  reform 
that  includes  a  lowering  of  rates,  a 
broadening  of  the  tax  base,  and  simpli- 
fication of  tax  requirements.  "The 
very  high  level  of  progressive  taxation 
just  doesn't  work,"  Mr.  Feldt  told  the 
Times.  "The  Social  Democratic  Party 
(of  Sweden)  has  to  recognize  that  high 
taxes,  which  reduce  efficiency  and 
stimulate  inflation,  slowdown  growth 
and  ultimately  undermine  social 
equity."  Other  Swedish  critics  of  high 
taxes  have  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  emigration  of  talented  indi- 
viduals and  prosperous  companies  in 
order  to  avoid  Sweden's  tax  rates. 
"IKEA,"  the  Times  notes,  "Sweden's 
most  r^idly  expanding  retail  chain, 
has  moved  its  headquarters  to  Den- 
mark for  tax  reasons,  and  a  large  com- 
munity of  wealthy  Swedes  lives  in 
Britain.  One  of  them  is  Erik  Penser, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  influ- 
ential individual  investors  in  Swedish 
corporations.  Swedish  tennis  stars  rou- 
tinely move  to  Britain  or  Monte  Carlo 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  pile  up  large 
i»^^m<ngB  on  the  international  circuit." 
Additional  complications  generated 
by  the  present  tax  system  include 
widespread    tax     dodgUig     and     the 


growth  of  an  imderground  economy. 
Nils  Lundgren,  senior  economist  at  one 
of  Sweden's  largest  banks,  told  the 
Times  that  tax  avoidances  has  become 
a  favorite  topic  at  dinner  parties  and 
over  cocktails.  Mr.  Roger  Akelius 
became  a  best-selling  author  in 
Sweden  thanks  to  his  helpful  tips  on 
the  best  ways  to  escape  from  tax  obli- 
gations. Finally.  Swedish  analysts  esti- 
mate that  underground  economic  ac- 
tivity constitutes  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Times'  article  observes  that  tax 
reduction  has  gained  popularity  in 
other  industrialized  countries,  such  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Britain. 
The  affinity  of  both  Conservative  and 
Socialist  governments  for  tax  cuts  is 
significant.  "Some  economists,"  the 
Times  reports,  "suggest  that  tax  sys- 
tems have  life  cycles  smd  what  is  oc- 
curring around  the  world  today  is  the 
death  of  the  postwar  generation  of  tax 
structures." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  find  it  distressing 
that  some  Members  of  this  body  seem 
more  wedded  to  the  failed  tax  policies 
of  the  past  than  even  the  most  com- 
mitted Socialists  of  Europe.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  mammoth  $77  billion  a 
year  increases  in  income  taxes  man- 
dated by  current  law  for  the  next  5 
years,  the  House  leadership  now  de- 
mands billions  more  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  American  taxpayers.  Most 
dispiriting  of  all,  these  same  leaders 
proclaim  that  Americans  must  accept 
higher  taxes  in  order  to  combat  the 
deficit.  Yet  a  new  study  by  economist 
Chris  Frenze  and  Profs.  Lowell  Gallo- 
way and  Richard  Vedder  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity for  the  Joint  Ekionomic  Com- 
mittee demonstrates  that  such  claims 
have  no  basis  in  historical  experience. 
From  1966  to  1972.  these  scholars  ob- 
serve, the  average  tax  rate  was  17.25 
percent.  It  rose  to  18.48  percent  during 
the  1972-79  period,  and  then  jumped 
again  during  the  1980-86  timeframe  to 
19.80  percent.  Yet  the  Federal  deficit's 
share  of  the  gross  national  product 
ballooned  during  these  two  decades. 
On  average,  the  percentage  of  the 
gross  natlonsd  product  stood  at  0.92 
percent  from  1966  to  1972.  During  the 
1980  to  1986  period,  however,  the  defi- 
cit's share  of  the  GNP  quadrupled  to 
4.06  percent.  Messrs.  Galloway, 
Vedder,  and  Frenze  rightly  conclude 
on  the  basis  of  this  data  that  the  use 
of  taxes  to  combat  the  deficit  has  no 
empirical  justification.  In  fact,  their 
own  econometric  research  shows  that 
in  the  postwar  era,  each  dollar  of  addi- 
tional taxes  has  generated  $1.58  in  ad- 
ditional spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  bad  enough  that 
some  Socialist  governments  appear  to 
have  a  more  modem  vision  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  high  taxes  than  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It's  bad  enough  that  the 
congressional  thirst  for  taxation  will 
ruin  the  financial  planning  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans.  But  the 


use  of  tax  increases  for  counterproduc- 
tive ends  brings  the  absurdity  of  cur- 
rent fiscal  initiatives  from  Capitol  Hill 
to  intolerable  levels.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  defuse  the  multibillion- 
dollar  tax  bomb  before  it  levels  both 
economic  growth  and  hopes  for  fiscal 
solvency. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ARTHUR 
SACKLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAOT)]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
morning's  newspapers  carried  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  yesterday  in  New 
Yoi*  City  of  Dr.  Arthur  Sackler. 

While  he  may  not  have  been  a  well- 
known  figure  to  the  American  public. 
Dr.  Sackler  was  a  man  possessed  of  un- 
common generosity  and  an  extraordi- 
nary desire  to  share  the  treasures  of 
other  cultures  with  all  people. 

He  was  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
collectors  of  Asian  art.  But  rather 
than  restricting  access  to  the  priceless 
objects  in  his  collections,  he  made  it 
his  life's  work  to  ensure  that  they 
could  be  widely  seen  and  enjoyed. 

Educational  institutions  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  benefited  from 
Dr.  Sackler's  beneficence,  as  did  many 
others  throughout  the  country. 

This  fall,  in  Washington,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  will  open  the  splen- 
did Sackler  Gallery  of  the  Quadrangle 
Museum  of  Asian  and  African  Art. 

The  quadrangle  project,  which  my 
colleagues  have  heard  discussed  in 
recent  years  in  the  context  of  various 
appropriations  biUs,  will  be  another 
gem  on  the  Mall. 

While  fimding  for  the  quadrangle 
came  from  many  sources,  including 
Congress,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  not  be  nearing  completion 
today  without  the  active  interest  and 
financial  support  of  Dr.  Sacitler. 

Dr.  Sackler  will  not  be  present  when 
the  facility  is  dedicated. 

But  his  spirit  and  example  will  for- 
ever live  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  and 
throughout  the  quadrangle. 

The  Smithsonian  has  as  its  piuijose 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Dr.  Sackler's  life  embodied  that  mis- 
sion. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of  Re- 
gents In  extending  sincere  condolences 
to  his  family  on  his  passing. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  27. 1987) 

Dr.  Arthuh  Sackler  Dies  at  73; 
Philamthropist  akd  Art  Patrok 

(By  Orace  Glueck) 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  a  research  psychia- 
trist, entrepreneur  and  philanthropist  who 
became  one  of  this  country's  leading  art  col- 
lectors and  patrons,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
yesterday  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 


Center.  He  was  73  years  old  and  lived  in 
Manhattan. 

Dr.  Sackler's  collecting  ranged  over  many 
cultures,  from  China  and  India  to  the 
Middle  East;  from  pre-Columbian  and  Ren- 
aissance periods  through  the  School  of 
Paris.  His  holding  numbered  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  physican,  who  made  his  fortune  in 
medical  advertising,  medical  trade  publica- 
tions and  the  manufacture  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs,  gave  much  of  the  art  away, 
along  with  museums  and  galleries  to  house 
it.  His  latest  benefaction  is  the  Arthur  M. 
Sackler  Oallery  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, a  museum  of  Asian  and  Near  Eastern 
art  based  on  the  gift  of  1,000  items  from  his 
collections  and  a  contribution  of  $4  million. 
The  museum  is  to  open  in  Washington  next 
September. 

bknepactor  to  harvard 

Dr.  Sackler  was  also  the  principal  donor  of 
the  museum  at  Harvard  that  opened  two 
years  ago  bearing  his  name,  built  to  contain 
works  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean.  With  his  brothers,  Ray- 
mond and  Mortimer,  he  helped  to  finance 
the  construction  and  installation  of  the 
Sackler  Wing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  which  houses  the  Temple  of  Dendur 
and  the  Met's  new  Japanese  gaUeries.  And 
last  September,  he  attended  ground-break- 
ing cermonies  for  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Museum  on  the  grounds  of  Beijing  Universi- 
ty; an  archaeological  facility  supported  by 
Dr.  Sackler  and  his  wife,  Jill,  it  wlU  also 
teach  muscology  to  students. 

The  sciences  and  humanities  also  benefit- 
ed from  Dr.  Sackler's  largess.  Contributions 
of  more  than  $2  million  to  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity, where  he  established  a  laboratory 
for  therapeutic  research  at  the  school  of 
pharmacy  made  him  one  of  the  largest 
donors  to  that  Institution.  An  $8  million 
contribution  to  Clark  University  in  Worces- 
ter, lifass.,  helped  to  establish  the  Arthur 
M.  Sackler  Sciences  Center  there.  And  with 
his  brothers,  he  hel[>ed  set  up  biomedical  in- 
stitutions at  Tufts  University  and  New  York 
University,  as  well  as  the  Sackler  School  of 
Medicine  in  Tel  Aviv. 

MORE  THAIf  140  RESEARCH  PAPERS 

Known  in  the  scientific  field  as  a  pioneer 
in  biological  psychiatry.  Dr.  Sackler  pub- 
lished, with  his  physician  brothers  and 
other  collaborators,  more  than  140  research 
papers,  most  dealing  with  how  alterations  in 
bodily  function  could  affect  mental  illness. 

He  was  the  first  to  use  ultrasound  for 
medical  diagnosis,  and  among  other  pioneer- 
ing activities,  identified  histamine  as  a  hor- 
mone and  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  receptor  sites,  important  in  medical 
theory  today. 

His  art  interests  were  eclectic,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  purchase  of  entire  collections  to 
that  of  individual  pieces.  He  liked  to  think 
himself  as  "more  of  a  curator  than  a  collec- 
tor." 

"I  collect  as  a  biologist."  he  once  said,  "to 
really  understand  a  civilization,  a  society, 
you  must  have  a  large  enough  corpus  of 
data.  You  can't  know  20th-century  art  by 
looking  only  at  Picassos  and  Henry 
Moores." 

STOOIBS  AT  H.T.n. 

Dr.  Sackler.  bom  in  Brooklyn  on  Aug.  22. 
1913.  to  Isaac  and  Sophie  Sackler,  took  a 
premedical  course  at  New  York  University. 
He  also  studied  art  history  at  N.Y.U.  and  at 
the  Cooper  Union.  To  finance  his  medical 
studies  at  N.Y.U.  he  Joined  the  William 
Douglas  MacAdams  advertising  agency,  a 


medical  advertising  concern,  and  eventually 
became  its  principal  owner. 

In  1960,  he  began  publication  of  Medical 
Tribune,  a  biweekly  newspaper  for  doctors, 
which  expanded  into  an  international  pub- 
lishing organization  with  offices  in  11  coun- 
tries. In  1958,  he  founded  the  Laboratories 
for  Therapeutic  Research,  a  nonprofit  basic 
research  center  at  the  Brooklyn  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Long  island  University,  and 
served  as  its  director  until  1983.  With  his 
two  brothers.  Dr.  Sackler  also  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  Purdue-Prederlck  drug  company. 

Dr.  Sackler's  art  collecting  began  in  the 
mld-1940's.  Picking  tils  way  from  field  to 
field,  he  went  from  pre-Renaissance  to  post- 
impressionism  to  the  School  of  Paris,  and 
also  supported  contemporary  American 
painters. 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Oriental  art 
by  happening  on  a  small  Chinese  table  at  a 
cabinetmaker's.  "I  came  to  realize  that  here 
was  an  esthetic  not  commonly  appreciated 
or  understood,"  he  said. 

Later,  advised  in  the  Chinese  paintings 
field  by  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museiun's  Far  Eastern  department.  Wen 
Fong.  and  in  other  areas  by  trusted  dealers, 
he  wound  up  with  what  Mr.  Fong  has  called 
"by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  col- 
lection of  ancient  Chinese  art  in  the  world." 

His  collection  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which 
had  provided  him  in  the  1960's  with  a  small 
enclave  that  housed  thousands  of  the  Chi- 
nese works. 

Material  from  the  enclave  was  to  be  used 
for  an  exhibition  of  masterpieces  from  the 
Sackler.  But,  though  discussed  by  him  and 
the  Met  for  years,  the  show  never  took 
place. 

Dr.  Sackler  is  survived  by  his  wife;  his  two 
brothers,  both  of  New  York;  and  four  chil- 
dren: Dr.  Carol  Master  of  Boston;  Elizabeth 
Sackler  and  Arthur  F.  Sackler,  both  of  New 
York,  and  Denise  Marica  of  Venice,  Calif., 
and  seven  grandchildren. 


D  1705 

UKRAINIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AWARENESS  DAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Byrom).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GiLMAK]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  plight  of  ethnic  Ukraini- 
ans living  in  the  Saviet  Union,  whose 
rights  are  endangered  by  Communist 
ideology  and  suffocation  by  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this 
special  order  today  in  observance  of 
"Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness 
Days,"  established  by  the  Ukrainian 
Hiunan  Rights  Committee  of  Philadel- 
phia. PA,  and  also  by  the  Congression- 
al Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HertelI. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  involved, 
over  a  number  of  years,  in  the  struggle 
for  the  human  rights  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.    That    involvement    has    in- 


creased in  the  past  year,  espedally.  be- 
cause I  have  been  given  the  hcmor  of 
serving  on  the  U.S.  Commission  tax  the 
Ukraine  Famine.  The  work  of  our 
Commission  has  brought  me  into  con- 
tact with  scores  of  national  leaders  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  community — 
in  addition  to  the  many  Ukrainian- 
Americans  in  my  own  constituency,  all 
or  whom  are  universally,  vitally  ccmi- 
mitted  to  the  welfare  of  their  brethren 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are 
usually  in  close  touch  with  conditions 
there,  and  are  both  appalled  and  anx- 
ious to  bring  conditions  in  the  Ukraine 
to  the  attention  of  the  larger  Ameri- 
can commimity. 

Although  the  glasnost  policy  of 
Soviet  Communist  Party  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it 
is  more  than  a  rationalization  of  the 
current  Soviet  system.  Whether  it  por- 
tends a  long-term,  significant  change 
or  not.  it  has  clearly  done  little  or 
nothing  for  the  average  Ukrainian: 
Ukrainian  party  boss  Scherbitsky  has 
been  identified  as  a  leading  opponent 
of  glasnost  within  halls  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Certainly,  glasnost  has  done  noth- 
ing for  Mykola  Rudenko,  the  decorat- 
ed war  veteran  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  monitor  group, 
who  languishes  in  exile,  deprived  of 
the  writing  materials  that  are  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  food  or  water.  Nor 
has  the  glasnost  policy  helped  the 
four  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  who 
have  died  in  Soviet  prisons  over  the 
past  2  years. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  re- 
flect on  the  state  of  events  in  the 
Ukraine.  We  need  to  heighten  aware- 
ness of  the  repression  of  the  political, 
religious,  ethnic,  and  cultural  struggle 
underway  there.  I  urge  my  <»lleague8 
to  observe  these  "Human  Rights 
Awareness  Days"  by  contacting 
Ukrainian-American  organizations  in 
their  own  districts  and  hearing  their 
stories,  by  contacting  the  Helsinki 
Commission  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  or 
by  contacting  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine.  I 
would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
paying  special  tribute  to  Mrs.  Ulana 
Maizukevich  of  the  Ukrainian  Human 
Rights  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ukraine  Famine 
Commission,  for  inspiring  and  leading 
the  coordination  of  these  special  days 
of  awareness. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  command 
my  colleague  arxi  executive  committae 
member  of  the  (Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  Ben  Giixan,  for  his  continual  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
human  rights  issues,  and  especially  for  his  or- 
ganization of  today's  special  order  honoring 
"Ukranian  Human  Rights  Awareness  Days."  I 
would  also  Hke  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tentkxi  the  efforts  expended  by  Don  Ritter 
and  Dennis  Hertel,  oochairs  of  the  Congres- 
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atonal  Ad  Hoc  CommKlM  on  Ihe  Baltic  States 
«id  Ukrrine.  wd  tha  Ukranian  Human  Rights 
Commioee  m  PNtodelpNa.  tor  their  coonSna- 
tton  of  the  events  being  aponaored  throughout 
the  week  in  coniundion  with  this  Important  ot>- 
aervatioa 

The  peopto  of  the  Independent  Republic  of 
the  Ukrtfne  have  ahrays  held  their  religious, 
cuNural,  and  national  Identities  dearly.  Since 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  their  republic  in 
1921,  there  has  been  numerous  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  regime  to  squelch  any  expression  of 
Ukrainian  identity. 

Uttie  Is  heeid  of  the  jaiKngs  of  Ukrainian 
church  leaders  of  aN  denominatnns— inchiding 
Mykola  Rudenko,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki ktonitor  Group,  and  4  of  the  group's 
members,  currently  imprisoned  in  notorious 
c«np  36-1  where  10  persons  died  recently  as 
■  result  of  administralive  maltreatment 

Not  many  persons  speak  of  the  attempt  to 
Russify  aM  aspects  of  Ukrainian  daily  lite 
either.  The  occupation  of  the  Ukrainian  nation 
has  been  bnjtal  and  painful  for  its  people.  The 
eadstence  of  Ukrainian  identity  today  is  a  trib- 
ute to  ttie  people's  strength  and  their  will  to 
overcome  Soviet  occupatxxi  of  their  land. 
Tlwir  land  may  be  Soviet-controlled,  but  never 
their  soul. 

The  persecution  of  IndMduals  expressing 
an  Ukrainian  Identity  has  been  stepped  \s^  In 
recent  months.  In  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
openness  so  ekxiuently  professed  by  ttie 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin.  Is  glasnost  a  polk:y 
entrenched  In  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  or  will  it 
also  seep  out  toward  the  people  in  ttie  repub- 
Ics? 

As  cocfiairman  of  the  Congresskxtal  Human 
Rights  Caucus  and  a  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  I  will  continue  to  work  with  my 
congresstonal  colleagues  to  end  the  mthless 
persecution  ttiat  continues  in  the  Ukraine 
today.  Mykola  Rudenko  and  the  others  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Madam  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again,  we  have  heard  from  Soviet  politi- 
cal prisoners  that  publicizing  their  plight  signifi- 
cantly Improves  their  chances  of  being  re- 
leased. It  appears  ttut  when  the  Soviets  are 
confronted  with  the  facts,  ttiey  are  sometimes 
wiling  to  back  down  rather  than  risk  the  fur- 
ther deterioratton  of  their  worM  image. 

This  gives  us,  as  Members  of  Cor>gress  and 
I  believe  especially  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission,  a  particularly  important  role. 
If  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  act  to  protect  their 
Intemattonal  reputation  when  confronted  with 
ttw  facts,  we  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
do  so,  arid  to  do  so  vociferously.  Our  outcries, 
and  those  of  the  Ukrainian-American  commu- 
nity, twcome  invaluable  links  In  the  ctiain  of 
events  that  has  for  some,  ultimately  meant 
freedom.  The  fdkMhng  is  a  list  of  10  brave 
Ukrainians  who  are  serving  harsh  prison  terms 
for  no  other  reason  than  they  talked  freely 
about  Soviet  human  rigtits  vidattons. 

There  are  currently  20  politKal  prisoners  In 
the  special  regime  sectxxi  of  Perm  Camp  36. 
Out  of  ttwse,  10  are  Ukrainian  and  another  is 
a  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group. 

UKRAINIAN  PRISONERS 

Lev  Lukyaneko,  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  cofounder,  Ivan  Kandyt>a,  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  cofounder.  Mykola 


Horbal,  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
member  Vasyl  Ovsienko,  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  member;  VHaly  Kalyny- 
ctienko,  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
member  Mart  Niklus  (Estonian),  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  member  Ivan  So- 
kulsky,  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
member  Mykhailo  Horyn,  Semem  Skalteh, 
Petro  Ruban,  and  Vasyl  Prikahodko. 

I  also  note  with  sadness,  four  leading 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Activists  who  have 
died  in  the  last  4  years;  Oleksa  Tykhy,  Valery 
Marchenko,  Vasyl  Stus,  Yuri  Lytvyn.  The 
moral  crusaders  for  peace  with  freedom  un- 
derstand and  were  willing  to  make  ttie  ulti- 
mate sacrifk^  for  that  tfiey  believed  In.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  honor  their  menrory 
than  to  continue  their  work. 

As  we  consider  the  plight  of  ttiese  valiant 
men,  I  can  only  wonder  how  many  more  are 
willing  to  speak  out  because  of  fear.  The 
Ukrainian  nation  is  enduring  one  of  its 
harshest  tests.  Our  solidarity  with  them,  could 
mean  the  differerrce. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Madam  Speaker,  today  has 
been  designated  Ukrainian  Human  Rights 
Awareness  Day,  a  day  that  should  make  us  all 
stop  to  think  about  the  many  Ukrainian  dissi- 
dents who  have  committed  their  lives  to  ttie 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  worid  community  should  be  especially 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  Mykola  Ru- 
denko and  his  wife.  Raise.  The  Rudenkos  are 
cunently  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Unton  for 
their  involvement  in  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  Implementatton  of  ttie  Hel- 
sinki Accords.  Formerly  a  widely  read  poet 
and  war  hero  of  the  Red  Army,  Mr.  Rudenko's 
human  rights  activities  ultimately  have  cost 
him  his  job,  his  position  in  Soviet  society,  and 
his  freedom  along  wrth  that  of  his  wife.  Mykola 
is  currently  on  a  hunger  strike  t)ecause  Soviet 
auttKxities  have  denied  him  any  access  to 
books  or  papers,  the  staff  of  life  for  a  poet- 
let  atone  the  human  spirit 

The  Rudenkos  have  been  Imprisoned  for 
speaking  out  against  the  treatment  of  Ukraini- 
an dissklents  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Human 
rights  practices,  like  those  suffered  by  Mr.  Ru- 
denko, the  deep  violations  of  the  spirit  and 
terms  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  of  whk:h  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory. 

The  Rudenkos'  cause  is  a  noble  and  coura- 
geous one.  But  it  is  but  one  of  a  great  number 
that,  taken  together,  represent  a  tragic  situa- 
tton  that  compels  us  to  observe  Ukrainian 
Human  Rights  Awareness  Day.  Those  of  us 
wtio  are  free  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  those 
who  cannot  have  an  obligatton  to  do  so.  We 
must  continue  pressuring  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  release  of  the  Rudenkos  and 
other  Soviet  politk:al  prisoners  until  basic 
human  rights  are  recognized  and  granted  for 
all.  We  sfKXild  rememtier  that  history  will  be 
on  the  side  of  human  rights  in  the  long  run, 
and  even  the  most  intransigent  governments 
cannot  stand  in  the  way  over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Mr.  Gilman  and  others  in  salut- 
ing Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness  Day. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  In  ttiis  tK>dy  tliat  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  visited  upon  Ukraine  ttie 
same  kind  of  repression  and  injustice  that 
they  have  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Esto- 


nia, LittHiania,  Latvia,  Soviet  Jewry,  and  many, 
many  ottiers  over  ttie  years. 

In  many  ways,  in  fact  the  fate  that  has  be- 
fallen the  people  of  Ukraine  has  been  even 
more  harsh.  Despite  declaring  independence 
and  becoming  a  free  natksn  eariier  this  centu- 
ry, Ukraine  was  absortied  into  ttie  Soviet 
Unton  In  the  course  of  the  Bolshevik  power 
drive.  Collectivized  by  force,  starved  into  sub- 
misston,  brutalized  tJy  war,  and  denied  their 
cultural,  politk;al.  and  religious  rights,  ttie 
people  of  Ukraine  today  stand  proud  and  tall 
nevertheless.  Recent  efforts  to  crush 
Ukraine's  nattonal  spirit  by  condemning  her 
sons  Vasyl  Stus,  Oleksa  Tykhy,  Valery  Mar- 
chenko, Yury  Lytvyn,  and  others  to  death  in 
the  Gulag  have  not  been  any  more  successful 
than  the  previous  efforts.  The  official  Soviet 
silence  surrounding  the  Chernobyl  disaster 
has  only  heightened  Ukrainians'  awareness 
and  sense  of  community. 

Madam  Speaker,  now  we  are  faced  with  the 
new  Soviet  leadership,  one  which  many  say  is 
committed  to  reforming  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
with  it  Ukraine.  In  April  1987  I  traveled  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  obsen/e  firsthand  the  nature  of 
Soviet  "perestroika,"  or  reformation,  and  the 
accompanying  glasnost,  or  openness,  policies. 

Our  first  stop  was  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  v^ere  we  held  a  meeting  with 
Ukrainian  party  boss  Vladimir  Shcherbitsky. 
Both  the  people  and  the  environment  of  Kiev 
were  cleariy  different  from  those  in  Moscow, 
which  I  had  visited  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
Although  our  delegation  could  only  stay  a 
short  while,  Ukraine's  unk)ue  character  cleariy 
impressed  the  group.  Though  signs  of  Soviet 
encroachment  were  obvkxis,  Ukraine  has  her 
own  personality. 

After  Kiev,  our  group  traveled  to  Moscow, 
where  we  met  with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, Politburo  No.  2  man  Yegor  Ligachev, 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze,  President 
Gromyko,  and  others.  In  addition  to  trying  to 
assess  the  real  level  of  Soviet  commitment  to 
genuine  reform,  we  spoke  out  on  behalf  of 
Ukrainian  and  other  prisoners  of  conscience 
at  every  appropriate  opportunity.  As  a  memtier 
of  the  delegatton's  human  rights  working 
group,  I  personally  provkled  the  General  Sec- 
retary with  a  list  of  cases  of  special  concerri, 
which  included  11  Ukrainians  detained  at  the 
infamous  Perm  Special  Regime  Labor  Camp 
No.  36.  I  also  sought  full  human  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  emigrate,  for  Yosyp  Terelya, 
Danylo  Shumuk,  and  Mykola  Rudenko.  I  was 
told  that  these  cases  would  be  reviewed.  In 
wfiat  is  perhaps  a  positive  sign,  Danylo 
Shumuk  was  informed  in  the  aftermath  of  our 
trip  that  he  woukl  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Canada. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  concluston  I  reached 
from  my  meetings  and  trip  is  that  glasnost  Is 
real.  It  reflects,  however,  a  difference  only  of 
degree,  and  not  of  kind.  While  we  should  not 
discourage  the  Soviets  from  making  improve- 
ments, however  limited,  in  their  human  rights 
polk:ies,  neither  can  we  be  satisfied  with  half 
measures  or  the  continued  detentksn  of  politi- 
cal, human  rights,  or  religkHis  activists. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to 
speak  out  for  human  rights  In  the  U.S.S.R.  re- 
gardless of  limited  improvements  whtoh  may 
occur.  In  tfiat  context,  I  congratulate  ttie  gen- 


tleman from  New  Yoric  for  bringing  this  special 
order  before  the  House,  and  appreciate  ttie 
opportunity  to  join  him  in  addressing  this 
issue. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  today  marks 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness  Day,  a 
day  dedkrted  to  calling  attentton  to  the  plight 
of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  In  ttie  Soviet 
Union.  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
Ben  Gilman,  Don  Ritter,  and  Dennis 
Hertel  for  their  tnjly  ded^ated  leadership  in 
ttie  human  rights  area  and  for  organizing  this 
special  order  and  related  events  to  recall  ttie 
severe  represston  of  the  cultural,  religious, 
and  ottier  human  rights  of  ttie  Ukrainian 
people,  and  to  honor  ttiose  Ukrainians  cur- 
rently imprisoned  for  attempting  to  bring  these 
vtolations  to  light 

Despite  ttie  ongoing  represston,  for  ttie  first 
time  in  many  years,  we  can  point  to  at  least 
some  forward  movement  in  ttie  situatkjn  of 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners,  who  constitute  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  all  Soviet  political 
prisoners.  Just  last  week,  73-year-old  Ukraini- 
an Helsinki  monitor  Danylo  Shumuk,  who  has 
spent  almost  half  his  life  behind  bars,  was 
permitted  to  join  his  nephew  in  Canada.  We 
have  also  recently  received  word  that  leading 
Ukrainian  dissidents  Mykola  and  Raisa  Ru- 
denko have  t)een  released  from  internal  exile. 
Mykola  Rudenko  had  been  serving  a  12-year 
sentence  for  his  efforts,  as  founder  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  to  call  attention  to 
the  abuse  of  human  rights  In  Ukraine. 

Ttiese  positive  steps,  however,  must  be 
seen  within  ttie  context  of  an  overall  situation 
which  remains  bleak.  Unfortunately,  Madam 
Speaker,  there  still  Is  little  indication  that  glas- 
nost ties  caused  any  significant  change  in  the 
situation  of  Ukrainian  human  rights  activists. 
Many  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  remain  in 
labor  camps,  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  inter- 
nal exile.  During  my  recent  visit  to  ttie  Soviet 
Unton  as  a  memt)er  of  Speaker  Wright's  del- 
egation, I  had  occasion  to  present  to  Politouro 
member  Vdodymr  Shchertwtsky,  first  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine,  a  list  of 
153  indivkJuals  from  Ukraine  still  Imprisoned 
for  their  human  rights  activities.  These  individ- 
uals were  also  part  of  a  larger  list  of  532  pris- 
oners of  conscience  presented  to  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze  In  Moscow,  I 
remain  particularty  ti-oubled  by  ttie  fate  of  11 
leading  Ukrainian  human  rights  activists,  cur- 
rently incarcerated  in  Perm  Camp  36.  Notori- 
ous for  its  brutal  conditions,  Perm  Camp  36  is 
ttie  worst  category  of  camp  incarceratton  for 
political  prisoners.  Within  the  last  5  years,  10 
political  prisoners  have  died  while  serving 
terms  ttiere. 

Another  area  of  grave  concern  is  the  plight 
of  the  Ukrainian  Cattidk:  Church,  the  largest 
t)anned  rellgtous  denomination  in  the  Soviet 
Unton.  Possible  revistons  in  ttie  present  Soviet 
law  on  rellgkxi  apparently  will  not  affect  ttie 
status  of  Ukrainian  Catholics.  Konstantin  Khar- 
chev,  chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Rellgtous  Af- 
fairs in  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers,  has 
stated  ttiat  In  ttie  case  of  tiie  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Church,  no  changes  are  possible.  The 
Sovtot  Government's  ti-eatment  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  as  well  as  of  Ukrainian  political  pris- 
oners. Is  In  dear  vtolatton  of  Its  commitments 
under  the  human  rights  provisions  of  tiie  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  I  assure  you  ttiat  the  Helsinki 


Commission,  on  wtitoh  I  serve  as  ctiairman, 
will  continue  to  raise  ttiese  issues  both  tiere 
and  at  ttie  ongoing  Vienna  CSCE  foltowup 
meeting. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mtohigan.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  ttie  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]  for  his  diligence  and  fore- 
ttiought  in  calling  for  this  special  order  today. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  ttie 
human  rights  cause  of  ttie  Ukrainian  people 
over  ttie  years.  His  organization  of  this  special 
order  today  is  yet  anottier  symbol  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  ttie  human  rights  of  IndivkJuals  all 
over  ttie  worW. 

As  a  Memt>er  of  ttie  House  who  tias  tong 
t>een  involved  In  human  rights  issues  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Ukrainian  stock,  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  ttiat  we  take  time  to  ot>serve  and  call 
attention  to  Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Aware- 
ness Days.  It  is  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
a  democratic,  open,  and  free  society  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  Nation  on  ttie  at)sence  of 
litierty  in  many  parts  of  ttie  worid. 

In  particular  today.  Madam  Speaker,  we  are 
devoting  time  to  ttie  very  severe  repression  of 
ttie  Ukrainian  people.  The  Soviet  Unton  has 
systematically  deprived  the  people  of  Ukraine 
of  ttieir  basic  human  rights.  Of  ttie  many  vtola- 
tions,  ttie  most  abhorrent  has  t>een  an  all-out 
effort  to  rob  Ukrainians  of  their  cultural  toentity 
and  ttieir  right  to  self-determination.  In  spite  of 
this  enormous  effort  on  ttie  part  of  ttie  Soviet 
tMJreaucracy,  the  dream  of  freedom  lives  on  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  No  event 
symbolizes  that  thirst  for  freedom  more  ttian 
the  Miroslav  Medvid  affair  in  October  1 985. 

I  had  ttie  pleasure  of  addressing  ttie  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Self-Reliance  Deti-oit 
Federal  Credit  Union  in  March.  The  dedtoation 
of  this  Ukrainian  community  in  Wanen,  Ml,  to 
ending  Soviet  repression  In  Ukraine  was  a 
great  inspiratton  to  me.  I  wish  to  include  in  ttie 
Record  a  copy  of  the  remarlcs  I  made  that 
afternoon: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  David  E.  Bonioh  at  the 
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We've  come  together  today  to  celebrate 
our  common  Ukrainian  background.  We  are 
also  here  l>ecause  we  share  a  common  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  our  homeland— 
our  homeland  which  is  a  captive  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  66  years  since  tselng  Invaded  by 
Soviet  Russia,  our  Ukrainian  brothers  and 
sisters  have  been  denied  their  most  funda- 
mental rights.  They  are  discriminated 
against  for  speaking  their  native  language. 
They  are  forced  to  practice  their  religion  In 
hiding.  Tliey  are  denied  all  political  rights 
and  are  tiarassed  and  Imprisoned  for  the 
slightest  connection  to  political  activity. 

One  Ukrainian  has  lieen  In  prison  or  Inter- 
nal exile  for  35  years  simply  l)ecause  he  re- 
fused to  renouce  his  father  who  was  the 
former  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Insurgent  Army.  The  prisoner  himself 
tias  never  lieen  Involved  In  any  political  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  t>e  able  to  control 
the  territory  of  Ukraine.  And,  It  may  l)e  able 
to  dlcUte  tenor  of  the  dally  life  in  Ukraine. 
But,  it  has  never  been  able,  and  it  never  will 
l>e  able  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a 
people  fiercely  devoted  to  winning  their 
freedom! 

I  don't  think  any  event  more  dramatically 
illustrates  this  devotion  to  freedom  than  the 


Miroslav  Medvid  Affair.  In  October  of  1985. 
two  weeks  liefore  the  UJS.-Soviet  Summit  In 
Geneva,  a  young  Ukrainian  sailor,  Miroslav 
Medvid.  Jumped  from  a  Soviet  grain  freight- 
er waiting  to  l>e  filled  in  New  Orleans 
liart)or. 

In  the  bleakness  of  the  night,  Medvid 
swam  the  dark  and  difficult  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  swimming  for  tiis  free- 
dom—a clear  expression  of  his  desire  to  stay 
in  this  country  and  leave  his  oppressed 
homeland. 

Upon  reaching  the  shore.  Medvid  was 
brought  to  the  border  officials  who  did  not 
grasp  the  significance  of  Medvld's  escape. 
For  still  unknown  reasons,  Medvid  was 
brought  l>ack  to  his  ship  where  he  once 
again  plunged  Into  the  Mississippi  and  at- 
tempted again  to  swim  ashore. 

This  time,  however.  Soviet  officials  fol- 
lowed him  and  dragging  him  forceably  back 
to  the  freighter.  One  can  only  guess  what 
punishments  he  was  subjected  to. 

These  events  t>ecame  of  great  concern  to 
me  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 
Why  was  Medvid  returned  to  the  ship  when 
it  was  apparent  to  many  witnesses,  and  a 
Ukrainian  speaking  woman  In  New  York 
that  Medvid  was  seeking  political  asylum  in 
the  U.S.? 

An  outcry  from  the  public  and  from  Con- 
gress over  the  fateful  mishandling  of 
Medvid  resulted  in  Administration  threats 
to  use  force  If  Medvid  was  not  released  from 
the  sWp  to  l)e  reinterviewed  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials. Under  the  close  guard  of  his  Russian 
commanders,  a  shaken  Medvid  insisted  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind  from  a  few  days 
earlier.  Under  pressure.  Medvid  said  ttiat  he 
did  want  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  lingering  doubts  about  this 
whole  affair.  There  is  now  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  real  Medvid  was  not  rein- 
terviewed by  American  officials.  The  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  have  pulled  a  switch.  Physi- 
cal descriptions  differ  among  eyewitnesses 
who  saw  one  or  the  other  Medvid.  The  first 
Medvid  spoke  fluent  Ukraine,  while  the 
second  Medvid  spoke  Ukrainian  haltingly 
and  preferred  to  t>e  interviewed  in  Russian. 

If  in  fact  a  switch  took  place,  the  outcome 
of  this  mishandled  affair  is  undoubtedly 
tragic.  Medvid  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  the  Soviet  ship  saUed  from  New  Orle- 
ans in  Octolier  of  1985.  My  colleagues  and  I 
in  Congress  continue  to  send  messages  to 
Medvid  to  signify  our  resolve  that  Medvld's 
thirst  for  freedom  is  never  forgotten  by 
Soviet  officials. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  an  extensive 
Congressional  investigation  is  l>eing  under- 
taken to  clear  up  some  of  these  mysteries. 
We  must  determine  what  went  wrong  so 
that  future  defectors  are  not  returned  to 
face  life  imprisonment  or  death. 

Why  was  Medvid  returned  to  the  Soviet 
freighter  to  begin  with? 

Did  our  government  make  certain  that 
they  were  Interviewing  the  same  Medvid 
that  had  Jumped  ship  days  earlier? 

Why  was  Medvid  subjected  to  questioning 
in  front  of  his  Soviet  supervisors? 

And  most  importantly,  was  our  govern- 
ment so  al>sort>ed  with  orchestrating  siun- 
mitry  In  Geneva,  that  it  dismissed  a  cry  for 
lil>erty  when  it  reached  our  own  shores? 

If  our  government  preferred  to  abandon 
Medvid  and  his  heroic  attempt  to  stand  up 
for  his  freedom,  we  must  luiow  who  is  to 
blame.  We  caimot  let  anyone  with  such 
flawed  Judgment  sUy  in  a  decision-making 
capacity  any  longer. 

If  our  government  sacrificed  Medvid  to 
achieve  some  tiigher  purpose,  then  we  sacri- 
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(iMd  much  more  than  Medvld.  We  have  aac- 
rttleed  our  moral  authority  and  we  must 
make  certain  that  such  fateful  errors  do  not 
happen  In  the  future. 

The  link  between  a  country's  respect  for 
human  rights  and  its  international  behavior 
is  fundamentaL 

If  a  country  is  a  threat  to  iU  own  cltiiens. 
can  it  f aU  to  preaoit  a  threat  to  peoples 
beyoiKl  Ita  borders? 

If  a  country  is  distrustful  of  Its  own  clti- 
iens. how  can  it  be  trusting  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

If  a  country  does  not  have  the  trust  of  Its 
dtlaens,  how  can  It  inspire  the  trust  of 
other  countries? 

Reipect  for  human  rights  must  be  a 
tenant  of  every  natl<m'8  foreign  policy  if 
there  Is  ever  to  l>e  true  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  world.  Multi-national  and  bi-natiorud 
agreements  cannot  be  negotiated  and 
upheld  if  the  countries  involved  have  basic 
differences  over  wttat  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong. 

Compliance  with  human  rights  accords 
signed  by  many  countries  including  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
being  studied  by  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Spedfically,  I  am  speaking  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Madrid  Conclud- 
ing Document  These  international  pacts 
bind  the  signatory  nations  to  guaranteeing 
respect  the  basic  rights  of  their  citizens. 

These  agreemmts  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  upholding  the  rights  of  the  indivld- 
uaL  The  right  to  privacy.  The  right  to  work 
to  change  injustices  In  society.  The  right  to 
a  Job  of  one's  own  choosing.  The  right  to  be 
free  from  arbitrary  Imprlsoiunent.  The 
right  to  marry  and  raise  a  family.  The  right 
to  have  a  national  and  cultural  identity. 
The  right  to  private  communication  with 
friends  and  family  down  the  street  and 
across  the  world.  The  right  to  be  re-unlted 
with  loved  ones  in  far  off  lands.  The  right  to 
self-determination  of  peoples.  And.  the 
right  to  be  an  equal  of  fellow  citizens. 

In  short,  these  agreements  affirm  the 
right  to  be.  They  affirm  the  basic  rights  of 
being  a  human— to  pursue  those  things  we 
naturally  strive  to  achieve  because  of  our 
humanness. 

Can  It  be  of  little  surprise  to  anyone  to 
find  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  faUed  miser- 
ably in  living  up  to  these  agreements? 

The  Soviets  have  historically  tried  to 
break  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Mass 
exterminations,  an  Induced  famine  in  the 
early  1930's.  the  Stalinist  terror  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  the  war  with  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, and  the  suppression  of  the  Ukrainian 
liberation  movement  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  armies  cost  the  Ulcralnian  nation  no 
leas  than  17  million  lives.  Every  fourth  in- 
habitant of  Ukraine  perished. 

We  often  hear  of  the  six  million  Jews  who 
perished  at  the  hands  of  Hitler  during 
World  War  II.  But  what  about  Ukraine 
which  has  lost  nearly  three  times  as  many 
Uvea  since  its  capture  by  the  Soviet  Union? 
Has  Soviet  repression  in  Ukraine  stopped? 

Though  Ukrainians  account  for  20  percent 
of  the  Soviet  population.  40  percent  of 
Soviet  political  prisoners  are  Ukrainian. 

Ukraine  Is  reportedly  a  "testing  ground" 
of  punitive  actions  against  dissenters.  If 
police  actions  succeed  in  containing  the 
Ukrainian  wHl  for  freedom,  Soviet  officials 
figure  it  will  work  in  quashing  dissent  in 
other  captive  nations. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  new 
"openness"  or  "glasnost"  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  140  political  prisoners  were  recently 


released  In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  are 
many  more  where  they  came  from.  And,  one 
must  ask  the  basic  question:  Why  were  they 

there  in  the  first  place? 

While  we  should  encourage  the  continu- 
ing movement  toward  easing  repression,  we 
must  still  be  skepUcal  and  vigilant.  Atten- 
tion must  continue  to  be  paid  to  areas 
where  the  movement  toward  reform  Is  gla- 
cial. And  there  are  many  such  areas. 

Ruttification  of  l/fcmine.— Russians  com- 
prise barely  half  of  the  total  population  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Because  they  dominate  the 
Soviet  Commiuiist  apparatus,  they  are 
trying  to  mold  a  "Soviet  Man"  who  would 
essentially  be  a  "Russian  man,"  speaking 
Russian  and  identifying  with  Russian  cul- 
ture, customs  and  mentality. 

In  Ukraine,  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a 
ruthless  campaign  to  wipe  out  the  Ukraini- 
an culture.  Eighty  percent  of  television 
available  In  Ukraine  Is  In  Russian.  Russian 
is  used  In  schools  and  In  places  of  employ- 
ment. Workers  who  speak  Ukraine  or  speak 
poor  Russian  are  discriminated  against  and 
harassed. 

libraries  fuU  of  Ukrainian  literature  have 
been  burned.  And,  Ukrainian  scholars  have 
been  harassed  and  imprisoned  for  trying  to 
preserve  the  rich  language  and  literature  of 
the  Ukrainian  culture. 

In  the  United  SUtes  and  in  Western 
Europe  diversity  Is  seen  as  a  blessing  and  a 
strength,  not  as  a  challenge  or  a  threat. 
Why  not  everywhere? 

Religious  Persecution.— In  1988,  Ukraini- 
ans throughout  the  world  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  mlllenlum  of  Christianity  in 
Ukraine.  Despite  the  Ukraine  being  the 
craddle  of  Christianity  In  Eastern  Ehirope, 
the  two  traditional  faiths  in  Ukraine- 
Ukraine  Orthodox  and  Ukrainian  Catholic- 
are  not  recognized. 

The  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churoh  was 
forced  to  Uquldate  Itself  In  1930  by  govern- 
ment pressure.  The  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  was  forced  to  incorporate  itself  into 
the  Russian  Olrthodox  Church  in  1946. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  made  a  val- 
iant effort  to  convert  Ukrainian  Catholics  to 
the  state  religion.  Almost  half  of  all  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Churches  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  In  Ukraine. 

Yet,  whUe  the  Sovlete  try  to  covert 
Ukrainian  Catholics  they  conduct  services 
In  Russian  depriving  Ukrainians  of  the  right 
to  worship  their  God  In  their  own  language. 
In  an  effort  to  preserve  their  Catholic 
faith,  many  Ukrainian  Catholics  worship  In 
catacombs  as  It  was  In  the  days  of  Ancient 
Rome.  While  priests  are  being  arrested  and 
maltreated  in  prisons  and  labor  camps,  the 
faithful  continue  to  keep  their  faith  alive 
and  resist  the  Imposition  of  state  sponsored 
religion. 

Famtiy  Contacts  and  Information.— Ot 
the  more  than  2  million  Westerners  of 
Uluiilnlan  descent,  many  have  close  rela- 
tives in  Soviet  Ukraine.  When  the  news  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster  first  ap- 
peared in  the  West,  many  attempts  by 
Ukrainians  In  this  country  to  contact  their 
family  In  Ukraine  were  frustrated  by  the 
Soviet  government.  Communication  by  mail 
and  telephone,  which  are  always  difficult, 
were  cut-off. 

But  the  government  did  not  only  deprive 
the  west  of  Information  on  the  disaster.  It 
failed  to  adequately  Inform  Its  own  citizens 
about  the  disaster.  This  led  to  panic  and 
great  confusion. 

Western  radio  broadcasts  which  could 
have  helped  clear  up  some  of  this  confusion 
wero  Jammed  in  keeping  with  the  Soviet's 


long-standing  policy  of  restricting  Western 
information  in  their  country. 

Pour  montiis  after  the  disaster,  the  Sovi- 
ets finally  gave  a  public  accounting  of  the 
technical  reasons  for  the  accident.  To  this 
day,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  human  suffering  caused  by  the 
tragedy. 

The  first  armiversary  of  the  Chernobyl 
Disaster  will  take  place  on  April  22.  That 
day  will  cause  many  to  remember  their  fear 
as  they  tried  to  contact  relatives,  and  their 
frustration  In  sending  parcels  of  food,  medi- 
cine and  emergency  supplies  only  to  leam 
that  they  were  refused  entry  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  other  violations  of  basic  hiunan 
rights  continue  to  befall  our  Ukrainian 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  can't  help  but 
think  of  the  situation  of  our  homeland  with 
a  heavy  heart  at  times.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  yearning  for  freedom  is  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Ukraine  people.  No 
amount  of  repression,  humiliation  and  inde- 
cency can  rob  our  Ukrainian  sisters  and 
brothers  of  their  desire  for  liberty. 

That  keeps  them  going,  and  It  must  keep 
us  going  as  we  continue  to  raise  our  voices 
against  the  violations  and  abuses  perpetrat- 
ed against  Ukraine  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 

There  Is  a  story  dissident  Yuri  Orlov  told. 
Despite  his  nine  years  In  a  Soviet  labor 
camp  and  Internal  exile,  he  said  he  never 
felt  himself  a  prisoner.  He  said  that  a  per- 
son's freedom  cannot  be  defined  by  others, 
because  a  person's  freedom  is  what  is  Inside 
himself. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  verse  of  a 
poem  called  "A  Prisoners  Song."  It  has 
often  inspired  and  reenergized  me  In  my  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  The  poem  was  written  by 
a  French  woman  who  was  held  prisoner  in 
the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  It  she 
said: 

"But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound 
My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARYLAND  COMMISSION  ON 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
ByronI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all.  let  me  say  that  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Maryland  Commission 
on  Physical  Fitness,  which  is  In  Its 
25th  year.  I  think  It  gives  us  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  stop  and  take  a 
little  time  to  reflect  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Cotmcil  on  Fitness  has  meant  to 
us. 


Maryland,  as  some  of  you  may  Icnow. 
was  the  first  commission  ever  orga- 
nized. I  was  delighted  to  say  that  I 
served  on  that  commission  for  several 
years.  I  have  been  the  chair  of  that 
commission  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  ask,  first  of  all,  if  there  are  any 
Members  who  wish  to  participate  in 
that  to  please  interrupt  at  any  time. 

The  &faryland  Commission  was  cre- 
ated in  1961  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  recognized  the 
need  for  more  than  Just  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Fitness. 

President  Eisenhower  had  formed 
the  President's  Council  in  1956  be- 
cause he  was  aware  of  the  alarming 
numljer  of  citizens  who  were  in  poor 
physical  condition. 

In  1961,  the  Commission  started  out 
with  25  members  and  was  the  first  one 
of  any  State.  It  has  now  been  Joined 
by  36  other  States. 

First  of  all,  when  it  was  originally 
conceived,  there  were  24  male  mem- 
bers and  1  female  member.  That  was 
the  case  for  quite  some  time.  If  you 
will  look  now,  there  is  a  female  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
Commission  are  females. 

The  Commission  is  basically  the 
same  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  origi- 
nally conceived  as  far  as  its  goals.  We 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the 
area  of  fitness  on  our  young  people. 
We  have  been  concerned  about  the 
area  of  fitness  on  our  senior  citizens. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  started 
out  in  this  Commission  in  1964,  we 
were  involved  in  the  use  of  hildng  and 
bildng  trails,  using  the  abandoned  rail- 
way rights-of-way  for  those  two  issues. 

In  1968,  the  initiation  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Youth  Track  and  Field  Meet, 
which  has  still  continued.  In  the  fall 
and  spring,  there  were  hikes  that  were 
attended  and  one  of  the  fall  hikes  was 
led  by  Chief  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
lass, and  as  many  of  you  know,  he  was 
very  involved  in  fitness. 

In  1970,  the  Employees  Fitness  Pro- 
gram in  Maryland  of  the  Maryland 
State  Elmployees  was  Joined  with  a 
Jogging  and  exercise,  walking  program 
that  revolved  around  the  Oilman 
School  in  Baltimore. 

We  then  developed  a  TV  show  with  a 
trimnastics,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  going  rage. 

In  1972,  with  the  running  craze  that 
we  have  seen  throughout  our  Nation, 
the  Maryland  marathon  was  begun 
and  has,  to  this  day,  continued  with 
the  guidance  and  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval. 

We  have  seen  over  1,000  participants 
in  that  Maryland  marathon. 

The  family  track  meets  were  started 
in  1976  and  the  Commission  worked 
closely  with  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation on  programs  of  cardiovascular 
fitness  and  danger  of  smoking  and 
heart  disease. 


Currently,  we  are  very  much  in- 
volved in  a  senior  oljmipic  program 
that  began  several  years  ago  and  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the 
last  7  years. 

For  the  children  in  the  school 
system,  a  program  called  Superfit, 
which  is  an  assessment  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  younger  people,  has  t>een 
developed  by  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion. 
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We  are  Just  beginning  to  see  the  fru- 
ition of  a  program  that  we  have  been 
looking  toward  and  looldng  forward  to, 
and  that  is  the  Maryland  State 
Games.  They  are  going  to  be  held  the 
third  weekend  in  June  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  and  the  Governor  is 
very  much  involved  in  that. 

Not  to  diminish  any  of  our  fitness 
for  the  handicapped  programs,  we  are 
working  toward  and  have  been  fund- 
ing and  supporting  the  wheelchair 
games  which  are  held  on  the  Eastern 
Shore. 

We  have  done  health  and  fitness 
screenings  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly,  and  over  125  people  were  in- 
volved in  the  screening  program  this 
year. 

The  Commission  does  not  just  look 
at  people  on  fitness.  We  go  out  and 
seek  those  individuals  who,  in  their 
own  way  and  in  their  commimities, 
have  been  involved  in  fitness  pro- 
grams. The  Commission's  awards  and 
citations  are  presented  annually  at  an 
Orioles  ball  game  with  national  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago  the  Mary- 
land Commission  was  founded  to  carry 
out  President  Kennedy's  goals,  and 
those  things  are  still  true  today.  Its  25 
members  are  still  very  active  through- 
out the  State  in  that  program.  We  are 
delighted  that  the  other  31  States 
have  joined  us,  and  we  extend  to  those 
States  that  are  not  covered  by  a  Com- 
mission an  invitation  to  look  at  what 
we  have  done  and  take  a  leaf  from  our 
book  and  move  forward  with  this. 

While  the  Commission  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  fitness  of  individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life,  to  understand 
not  only  the  needs  to  be  mentally  fit 
but  physically  fit.  we  have  looked  at 
children  and  at  adults.  Recent  studies 
have  shown  that  an  alarming  number 
of  youngsters  are  opting  for  the  more 
sedentary  activities  such  as  being  in 
front  of  the  television  set  rather  than 
going  out  and,  as  we  used  to  see  them, 
plajring  ball,  walking,  and  riding  bikes. 
One  study  we  have  documented  indi- 
cates that  40  percent  of  the  children 
aged  5  through  8  already  show  signs  of 
being  overweight  and  having  elevated 
blood  pressure  and  high  cholesterol 
levels. 

I  think  those  factors  that  we  have 
seen  documented,  coupled  with  inac- 
tivity, are  bad  enough  in  adults,  but  it 
is  very,  very  frightening  to  me  as  a 


parent  and  frightening  to  me  as  a 
grandparent  of  four  to  see  that  our 
young  people  are  setting  such  a  dan- 
gerous course  for  themselves  before 
even  getting  started  in  their  lives. 

As  far  as  my  concern  for  this  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  the  Maryland  Com- 
mission has  played  a  very  important 
and  critical  role  in  seeing  that  all  chil- 
dren, including  the  handicapped,  re- 
ceive some  type  of  physical  fitness 
training  in  the  school  system.  It  has 
not  always  been  easy  to  get  that  mes- 
sage across.  I  can  remember  one  time 
advocating  a  fitness  day  for  Maryland 
and  talking  about  the  elementary 
schools  having  the  school  children  Just 
really  run  around  the  block  near  their 
local  school  systems,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber being  contacted  by  parents  who 
were  horrified  that  I  would  make 
Johnny  or  Betsy  or  Mary  go  and  run 
around  and  exert  themselves  in  that 
manner.  There  was  the  one  comment 
also  that  the  children  did  not  have  the 
proper  equipment  to  be  involved  in 
any  physical  activity. 

I  have  yet  to  understand  or  to  find  a 
young  boy  or  a  yoiuig  girl  who  does 
not  have  a  pair  of  sneakers  who 
cannot  go  in  on  1  or  2  days  a  week  and 
just  do  a  walking  program  around  the 
school  yard.  Very  rarely  do  we  find 
where  that  would  be  a  difficulty.  And. 
of  course,  for  those  children  for  whom 
it  would  be  difficult,  they  can  find 
some  other  type  of  physical  exercise  to 
be  involved  in. 

The  Commission's  concern  with  in- 
volvement in  fitness  does  not  really 
stop  with  children.  We  have  been  in- 
volved, as  I  said,  through  the  entire 
scope  in  the  program  that  we  have  for 
our  senior  citizens.  We  have  just  fin- 
ished an  hour  of  general  debate  on  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  There  are  many 
programs  that  our  senior  citizens  are 
involved  in,  in  fitness  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  one  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Dyson],  has  joined  me  here 
this  afternoon,  and  I  welcome  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Eastern  Shore,  which 
Is,  as  I  said,  the  home  of  the  Wheel- 
chair Program. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Maryland  Physical  Fit- 
ness Commission.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1961.  the  Commission  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  to  the 
Maryland  community. 

The  Commission  was  established  to 
fulfill  the  goals  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports.  Maryland  was  the  first  to  form 
a  State  Commission  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness. The  Commission  originally  con- 
sisted of  25  board  members  and  a 
chairman.   The   first   chairman   was 
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Harry  D.  Ksufnum.  who  presided  over 
the  Commission  until  1978,  when  my 
distingiiished  coUeague,  Hon.  Beverly 
B.  BmoH.  replaced  him.  The  goals  of 
the  Maryland  Commission  remain  the 
same:  working  cooperatively  with  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Education 
towards  the  promotion  of  physical  fit- 
ness for  aU  Maryland  citizens.  While 
the  Commission's  primary  focus  is  on 
school  children,  adults  also  benefit 
from  Commission  programs.  Finally, 
the  Maryland  Commission  on  Physical 
Fitness  works  cooperatively  with  vari- 
ous private  groups  in  the  promotion  of 
physical  exercise  programs. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  created  a  variety  of  different 
programs  to  help  Marylanders  of  all 
ages  to  get  in  shape.  The  Commission 
established  the  "Five  Point  Program," 
which  established  minimum  exercise 
standards  for  all  Physical  Education 
programs  in  county  schools.  The 
Maryland  commission  also  converted 
old  railroad  right-of-ways  into  new 
hiking  and  biking  trails.  In  1967  the 
"Active  People  Over  60"  Program  was 
initiated,  encouraging  elderly  citizens 
to  join  in  a  physical  exercise  program 
especially  designed  to  keep  them  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  and  innumera- 
ble other  ways,  the  Maryland  Physical 
Fitness  Commission  has  enriched  the 
physical  health  and  well-being  of  all 
Marylanders.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  its  25th 
Anniversary,  on  behalf  of  all  Mary- 
landers, I  would  like  to  express  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  outstanding 
work  the  Commission  has  done 
throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  Sp^er.  I  might  add  that  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  appreciation  goes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  western 
Maryland  [Mrs.  ByhonI.  I  think  that 
because  she  represents  the  great 
mountains  of  our  State,  and  have  the 
ability  to  climb  up  and  down  them, 
that  she  has  become  probably  one  of 
the  most  active  proponents  of  physical 
fitness  in  our  State.  We  are  very  proud 
of  that,  and  I  think,  just  as  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, is  known  as  "Mr.  Veteran,"  this 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  should 
probably  be  known  as  "Ms.  Physical 
Fitness"  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  for  this  country.  I  applaud  her  for 
what  she  has  done  to  help  not  only 
the  schoolchildren  but  all  the  people 
of  Maryland  to  achieve  better  health 
'  through  physical  fitness. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Let  me  touch  on  a  couple  of  pro- 
grams that  I  think  are  very  interesting 
to  note.  We  may  recall  back  25  years 
ago  when  President  Kennedy  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  this  Nation  on 
fitness,  there  was  a  50-mlle  hike  that 
was  started.  It  became  the  rage  at  one 
time.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  in 
Maryland  the  JFK  50-mile  liike  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary  this  year. 
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I  am  also  delighted  to  say  that  we 
have  developed  a  large  group  of  corpo- 
rate sponsors  for  fitness  programs 
throughout  this  country.  Just  this 
morning  the  walking  program,  which 
is  sponsored  by  Sanka,  was  giving  out 
awards  and  holding  a  1-day  symposi- 
um. 

We  have  developed  a  large  aware- 
ness by  many  of  our  military  men  and 
women,  and  there  is  no  group  that  I 
think  speaks  better  for  fitness  than 
oiu-  military  leaders,  because  theirs  is 
a  strong  commitment  to  further  physi- 
cal fitness  programs. 

The  Maryland  commission  has  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the 
daily  lives  of  Marylanders  of  all  ages 
on  fitness,  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
when  we  are  talking  about  honoring 
the  Maryland  Commission  on  Fitness, 
I  tliink  we  have  to  look  at  this  body 
and  my  colleagues  here,  because,  as  we 
are  continuously  reading,  the  Nike 
challenge  race,  which  is  one  that  pits 
the  House  and  the  Senate  against  the 
news  media  and  against  the  executive 
branch,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
participants  that  come  from  this  body 
to  run  in  that  race. 

We  have  just  recently  read  of  Con- 
gressman BoMioR  and  Congressman 
Dkllums  and  a  team  going  down  to  de- 
velop the  elderly  superfit  category, 
and  they  have  done  extremely  well  in 
that  program. 

So  our  message  is  getting  ticross.  I 
would  like  to  look  back  25  years  and 
see  where  we  have  come  in  that  25 
years  and  at  the  same  time  commend 
the  Maryland  Commission  on  Physical 
Fitness  for  its  outstanding  track 
record  during  that  period.  Since  it  was 
the  first  commission,  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  joined  by  31  commissions  in 
the  meantime  leads  us  to  say  that 
things  are  moving  forward.  We  can  all 
learn  from  one  commission  to  another, 
and  hopefully  the  pace  that  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  in  Maryland  will  be 
not  only  matched  but  even  surpassed 
by  the  work  that  the  President's 
CoimcU  has  done  through  the  local 
State  commissions  and  then  down  on 
the  local  level  through  the  various 
county  commissions  that  we  have 
operational. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
we  have  talked  a  little  about  fitness  in 
the  Nation,  talked  a  little  bit  about  fit- 
ness in  Maryland,  and  looked  at  where 
we  have  gone. 

I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  very  dedicated  people 
that  have  made  this  come  about,  made 
this  commission  still  alive  after  25 
years  and  very  vital  and  very  vibrant 
in  the  State,  and  I  take  this  time  in 
this  special  order  to  commend  those 
Individuals  for  their  time,  their  dedica- 
tion, and  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  are  all  grateful  to  our  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Beverly  B. 
Byron,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Physical  Fitness. 
This  year  the  State  of  Maryland 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Maryland  Commission  on 
Physical  Fitness.  In  addition,  this  is 
the  eighth  year  in  which  Congress- 
woman  Byron  has  served  as  the  chair- 
woman of  the  commission. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  friend,  Bev 
Byhon,  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  speak  today.  On  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  citizens  of  Prince 
George's  County,  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  our  congratulations  and  our  best 
wishes  on  the  commission's  anniversa- 
ry. 

Maryland,  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
note,  was  the  first  State  to  establish  a 
State  commission  to  address  the  physi- 
cal fitness  and  physicsd  well-being  of 
its  residents.  The  creation  of  the 
Maryland  commission  was  a  direct  out- 
growth of  President  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's interest  in  fully  implementing  the 
goals  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  an  orga- 
nization established  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  in  1956. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  commission  in 
the  early  1960's  and  its  goals  today,  in 
the  late  1980's,  remain  similar:  to  work 
with  the  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education  to  promote  physical  fit- 
ness for  all  schoolchildren.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commission  has  been  active 
in  encouraging  adult  physical  fitness 
programs,  including  programs  that  are 
focused  directly  on  teenagers,  young 
adults,  the  middle  aged,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  handicapped.  Much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

American  athletes  continue  to  re- 
ceive an  impressive  number  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  awards  at  interna- 
tional sporting  events.  But,  the  health 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  average 
American  is  of  continuing  concern  to 
us  all.  Most  Americans,  even  after 
years  of  public  service  announcements, 
of  physicians'  warnings,  of  appalling 
rates  of  heart  disease  and  other  infir- 
mities, of  disconcerting  medical  warn- 
ings, still  continue  to  smoke,  to  eat  too 
much,  to  drink  too  much,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, to  exercise  too  little. 

To  its  credit,  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion on  Physical  Fitness  has  taken  the 
lead  in  arguing  that  good  health,  vital- 
ity, and  fitness  are  things  for  which 
we  all  should  work,  throughout  our 
lives.  Good  health  and  physical  fitness 
are  just  as  Important  for  preschoolers 
as  for  senior  citizens,  for  the  young  as 
for  the  old. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Physical  Fitness, 
was  well  as  the  endeavors  of  other 


State  commissions,  physical  fitness  is 
no  longer  viewed  as  a  passing  trend  or 
something  only  for  the  young.  Phs^sl- 
cal  fitness  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
fad  or  as  a  passing  fancy.  Physical  fit- 
ness Is  much  more  than  the  purchase 
of  expensive  rurming  shoes  or  the  join- 
ing of  exclusive  exercise  clubs. 

Much  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  we  should  always  view  a  fit 
physique  as  just  as  Important  as  an 
educated  mind.  Juvenal,  the  Roman 
poet,  in  his  "Tenth  Satire,"  wrote 
"mens  sana  in  copore  sano,"  which  has 
been  translated  as  "a  sound  mind  and 
a  sound  body."  Juvenal  was  describing 
a  body  not  wracked  by  Illness  and  dis- 
ease and  a  mind  not  corrupted  by 
mental  decline  and  sickness.  Today,  we 
also  realize  the  important  role  played 
by  physical  fitness  in  the  prevention 
of  physical  as  well  as  mental  diseases 
and  problems.  Avoiding  physical  and 
mental  decomposition  leads  necessari- 
ly to  a  lifelong  commitment  to  physi- 
cal and  mental  conditioning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  pursue  a 
life  of  physical  fitness  and  well-being. 
For  its  work  in  this  regard,  we  should 
applaud  the  work  of  the  Maryland 
Commission  on  Physical  Fitness.  In 
closing,  I  would  again  like  to  compli- 
ment Congresswoman  Byron  for  her 
efforts  as  chairwoman  of  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Physical  Fitness. 
Again,  I  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  the  Maryland  Commission 
on  Physical  Fitness  on  its  25th  anni- 
versary. 

Mrs.  MORELI.A.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956. 
President  Eisenhower  formed  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Maryland 
became  the  first  State  to  form  a  commission 
on  physical  fitness  5  years  later.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  two  chairmen— Harry  D. 
Kaufman,  an  attorney,  who  served  until  his 
death  in  1976,  and  the  current  chairman,  our 
colleague,  Representative  Beverly  Byron. 

The  commission,  of  course,  promotes  good 
health  through  physical  fitness.  One  of  its  ear- 
liest projects  back  in  1964  was  reminiscent  of 
a  project  now  in  motion  in  Montgomery 
County  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia.  Based  on 
the  concept  of  using  an  abandoned  railroad 
right-of-way  for  hiking  and  biking  trails,  an 
effort  was  made  to  develop  a  trail  through 
Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties.  Today,  hiking 
and  biking  enthusiasts  are  endeavoring  to  uti- 
lize the  old  Georgetown  spur  and  rail  line  from 
Bethesda  to  Silver  Spring.  We  are  reminded 
on  this  25th  anniversary  year  that  physk^l  fit- 
ness is  still  a  need  for  our  citizens. 

The  Maryland  Commission  on  Physical  Fit- 
r>ess  has  worked  tirelessly  to  encourage  both 
yourtg  and  old  to  exercise  and  participate  in 
sports.  My  first  experience  with  the  commis- 
sion was  while  I  was  serving  in  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature.  An  annual  health  screenirig 
project  tested  our  strength,  endurance,  and 
overall  good  health. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Beverly 
Byron,  for  the  time  and  effort  she  has  shown 
in  servir>g  as  commission  chairman  over  these 
last  10  years.  Many  Maiylarxiers  have  benefit- 
ed from  her  dedication  and  are  now  in  better 


physical  and  mental  health.  The  State,  too, 
shoukj  be  proud  of  its  record  in  forming  the 
first  commissk>n,  and  it  is  an  horxx  and  privi- 
lege to  salute  tfie  Maryland  Ptrysical  Fitness 
Commission  today. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago  in 
Maryland  a  special  commisskxi  was  formed  to 
carry  out  the  goals  of  President  Kennedy's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  The 
Maryland  Commission  on  Pfiyswal  Fitness, 
with  its  25  members,  became  tfte  first  such 
commission  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  While 
the  commission  initially  started  with  24  men 
and  or>e  female  member,  it  has  since  grown 
to  include  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  wfK> 
understand  the  need  to  be  not  only  mentally 
fit  but  physically  fit  as  well— that  includes  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  youngsters  are  opting  for  more 
sendentary  activities  in  front  of  the  televiskin 
ratf)er  than  going  outside  and  playing  ball  or 
even  walking  or  riding  a  t}ike.  One  study  has 
indk:ated  that  40  percent  of  children  ages  5-8 
are  already  showing  signs  of  being  over- 
weight— including  elevated  blood  pressure 
and  high  cholesterol  levels.  Those  factors 
coupled  with  their  inactivity  are  bad  enough  in 
adults  but  it  Is  frightening  to  think  that  such 
young  people  are  setting  a  dangerous  course 
for  themselves  before  they  ever  really  get 
started  in  life. 

Maryland's  Commission  on  Physical  Fitness 
has  played  an  important  and  critical  role  in 
seeirig  that  all  children — irKluding  tfie  har>di- 
capped — receive  some  kind  of  physical  fitness 
training  in  school.  It's  hoped  that  early  good 
health  habits  can  be  developed  to  carry  these 
youngsters  through  tf>eir  adult  years. 

But,  the  commission's  concern  and  involve- 
ment with  the  physically  fit  doesn't  stop  with 
children.  The  commission  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  hikir)g  and  biking 
trails  in  Maryland  for  both  children  and  adults. 
The  commission  has  also  helped  in  develop- 
ing employee  fitness  programs.  And,  the  com- 
mission has  been  a  key  player  in  the  Senk>r 
Olympics  and  State  Games. 

As  you  can  tell,  the  Maryland  Commission 
on  Physical  Fitness  has  made  many  important 
contributions  to  the  daily  lives  of  Marylanders 
of  all  ages.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Physical  Fitness  for  its 
outstanding  track  record  during  the  past  25 
years.  Hopefully,  the  pace  it  has  set  for  itself 
will  be  matct>ed — or  even  surpassed — during 
the  next  25  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  for  ttie  invitatkin  to  partk^pate  in  this 
special  order  recognizing  the  servk:e  provided 
to  tfte  people  of  Maryland  by  tfie  Maryland 
Commission  on  Physical  Fitness. 

It  is  particulariy  appropriate  that  sfie  lead 
this  special  order  today  for  she  has  long  t>een 
actively  involved  in  promoting  physical  fitness. 
I.  personally,  t)enefited  from  her  family's  com- 
mitment to  this  program  for  it  was  her  hus- 
band, our  late  colleague  Goodloe  Byron  who 
encouraged  me  to  broaden  my  own  fitness 
activities  to  include  running.  And,  as  a  result, 
for  many  years  now.  I  have  enjoyed  this  sport 
as  a  competitive  and  recreational  activity. 

In  1961.  Maryland  established  its  Commis- 
son  on  Physical  Fitness,  the  first  State-spon- 


sored commission.  Over  ttie  years  commis- 
sk>n  members  fiave  included  a  cross-section 
of  Marylanders  ranging  from  concerned  pri- 
vate citizens,  txisiness  people,  educators,  pro- 
fessional athletes,  and  health  professionala 

The  commission's  primary  focus  is  on 
youngsters  in  secondary  and  elementary 
sctiools,  txjt  its  programs  encourage  physical 
fitness  for  people  all  ages  including  senkx  citi- 
zens. Its  programs  use  in-school  activities,  tel- 
evisk>n  and  radio  programs.  confererKes, 
seminars,  and  recreational  and  competitive- 
ness competitions. 

Both  Maryland  and  the  gentlelady  from 
Maryland  can  take  justifiably  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  tfie  Maryland  Commission 
on  Physk»l  Fitness. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  congratulate  tfie  Maryland  Commission  on 
Physk^l  Fitness  for  its  25  years  of  service. 
Created  in  1961.  at  tfie  request  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Maryland  Commisskjn 
was  the  first  State  physical  fitness  commis- 
sion. President  Kennedy  recognized  tfiat  State 
commissk>ns  were  necessary  to  carry  out  tfie 
goals  of  tfie  President's  Council  on  PfiysKal 
Fitness  and  Sports. 

The  Preskient's  Council  was  formed  in 
1956,  wfien  Preskient  Eisenhower  felt  It  was 
necessary  because  of  wfiat  he  saw  to  be  an 
alarming  number  of  American  citizens  wtio 
were  in  poor  physk^l  shape.  Since  then, 
through  State  commissions  and  physk^l  edu- 
cation and  recreation  programs,  great 
progress  has  t>een  made  toward  a  heightened 
awareness  of  physical  fitness  in  tfie  United 
States. 

However,  these  efforts  must  not  be  aban- 
doned. Increases  in  the  standard  of  living,  and 
added  luxuries  and  comforts  ttiat  may  not 
have  been  possible  in  tfie  past,  have  made  it 
inaeasingly  easy  to  lead  a  life  with  relatively 
little  physical  activity. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  Maryland  commis- 
skjn  over  the  years  have  been  to  work  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  promote 
physical  fitness  for  all  school  children,  as  well 
as  to  promote  adult  fitness  programs. 

Tfie  importance  of  physical  fitness  in  our 
society  is  essential.  Numerous  medical  reports 
have  touted  the  great  advantages  of  physk:al 
fitness.  partk:ularly  in  a  society  wtiere  people 
work  long  hours  under  stressful  conditk>ns.  It 
is  critical  that  our  children  be  taught  from  a 
very  earty  age  that  their  level  of  physical  fit- 
ness directly  corresponds  to  tfieir  level  of 
mental  alertness,  and  tfieir  overall  sense  of 
well-tieing. 

I  commend  the  Maryland  Commissran  for  all 
of  its  worthwhile  efforts  over  the  past  25 
years,  and  I  extend  my  best  wisfies  for  tfie 
next  25.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  for  alk}wing  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  tfie  admira- 
ble goal  of  a  physically  fit  society. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
close  this  special  order,  if  there  is  any 
message  we  need  to  get  out  to  the 
American  people,  the  yoimg  people 
and  our  senior  citizens,  and  everyone 
in  between,  very  few  of  us  can  be  a 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]  and  I  have  had  our  discussions 
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back  and  forth  <m  Mr.  Leonard  who 
happens  to  be  a  constituent  of  mine. 
but  had  formerly  been  a  constituent  of 
the  gentleman  fran  Maryland. 

Very  few  of  us  can  be  an  Olympic 
basketball  star,  such  as  the  gentleman 
fitMu  Maryland.  Tom  McMulbt.  who 
is  one  of  our  colleagues  here. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  Olympic 
champions  throughout  this  Nation. 
What  we  really  have  more  than  that  is 
an  awful  lot  of  Archie  Bunkers  that 
certainly  need  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  need  to  be  kept  physically 
fit.  so  I  want  to  commend  all  of 
thoae— and  I  hate  to  say  "arm  chair 
fitness  buffs"  out  there— but  anybody 
only  needs  to  look  out  on  the  street 
and  see  the  tennis  courts  full,  the  golf 
courses  filled,  the  bicycle  trails  filled 
up.  and  the  number  of  running  shoes 
sold  in  this  Nation,  and  knows  there  is 
certainly  a  strong  commitment  to  fit- 
ness throughout  our  coimtry. 

Along  with  fitness  goes  the  nutri- 
tional programs  that  we  have  seen  and 
developed  over  the  years,  so  I  want  to 
thank  the  Members  very  much  for 
Joining  me  today  in  this  special  order. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pahctta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Kdr.  BOLAiTD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Btron,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Strattow,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  10. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  imanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoifES  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Foley),  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  official  bus!- 


Blr.  Bevhx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FOLEY),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Lloys  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  HoncBTOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  today  until  3  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  attendance  at  funeral  in  Cor- 
ning. NT. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LmrcBXH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gbeeh.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuHGRXH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Luhgeeh,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LxmcREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mrs.  Morella  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hahsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baohah  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHUETTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilmah  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

Mr.  RowLAint  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  CouHTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagouarsino. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Weloon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  IlllnoLs. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MATStn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Sharp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Mavrooles. 

tSi.  Berman. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  345.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a  competi- 
tive examination  process  be  used  for  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals of  Federal  Government  agencies;  and 
to  provide  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  certain  administrative  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  496.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  ensure  privacy.  Integ- 
rity, and  verification  of  data  disclosed  for 
computer  matching,  to  establish  Data  Integ- 
rity Boards  within  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6. 
1987,  as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1846.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  25,  1987.  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
On  May  22. 1987: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  25. 1987.  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  28,  1987,  at  10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Si)eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Research  Council,  transmitting  a  prepub- 
Ucatlon  copy  of  the  National  Research 
Council  report,  "Rethinking  Quality  Con- 
trol: A  new  System  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram." pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2025  nt.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Implementation  and 
planning  activities  for  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  during  the  April-September  1986 
period,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  98th-2(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 308  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  statutory  minimum  lump-sum 
payment  for  selective  reenlistment  bonuses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  Comprehensive 
Annual  Report,  a  6-year  review  of  fiscal 
years  1981-86.  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  sec- 
tion 47-1 17(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  strategic  petroleimi  reserve  covering  the 
period  January  I.  1987.  through  March  31. 
1987,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6245(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letteris)  of  offer  to  Paki- 
stan for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $44  million  (transmittal  No. 
87-21).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
seventh  90-day  report  on  the  Camarena  in- 
vestigation, the  investigations  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  United  States  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Jalisco.  Mexico,  and  the  general 
safety  of  United  States  tourists  in  Mexico, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-93.  section  134(c) 
(99  Stat.  421).  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  the  month  of 
April  1987,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notification 
of  an  altered  Federal  records  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Gov»»mmi»nt  Operations. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  UJ5.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  first 
semiannual  r^wrt  of  the  agency's  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period  Octo- 


ber 1,  1986,  through  March  31,  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ClvU- 
ian  Personnel.  F.  Edward  Hebert  School  of 
Medicine.  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences,  transmitting  the  1986 
pension  report  for  the  University,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  governing  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  primary  and  general 
election  candidates,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C. 
9039(c);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Cort>oration, 
transmitting  the  1986  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  880(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJen- 
eral.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting, the  report  and  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Ms.  Blbianne  Cyr  to  be 
relieved  of  liability  for  repayment  of  travel 
expenses  that  were  erroneously  paid  to  her 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3702(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act  and  the  Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion 
Act  of  1986  to  allow  use  of  moneys  in  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  fund  solely  for  marine 
fishery  resource  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  promote  marine  fisheries  conser- 
vation programs  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  change  the  position  of  the  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau  to  level  IV  from  level 
V  in  the  executive  schedule;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C:ivll  Service. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  technical 
report.  "Structural  Assessment  of  the  New 
U.S.  Embassy  Office  Building  in  Moscow," 
which  supplements  the  summary  report 
transmitted  in  April  1987,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-591;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proi>osed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  Intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Intelli- 
gence community  staff,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting an  interim  report  on  the  "Review  of 
Emergency  Systems"  which  presents  the 
planned  approach  and  scope  as  well  as  the 


status  of  the  18-month  technology  review, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  (Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  TraiwportatlOD. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  monthly  report  on 
imports  during  January  1987  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  from  countries  of  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  5092(bK2);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  financial  audit  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation's  1986 
and  1985  financial  statements,  report  on  the 
Corporation's  system  of  internal  accounting 
controls  and  on  its  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulations,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9106(a)  and  3512(f);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice's (INA)  trial  prelnspection  program  at 
Shannon  International  Airport,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  99-500.  Public  Law  99-591;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

19,  1987,  the  following  report  wat  filed  on 

May  22,  1987] 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2470.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  catastrophic  medical 
expenses  under  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rapt.  No.  100-105,  Pt. 
1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  May  27.  1987] 

Mr.  TTDAT.T.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  natural,  scenic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  values  of  certain  segments 
of  the  New,  Gualey,  Meadow,  and  Bluestone 
Rivers  in  West  Virginia  for  the  benefit  of 
present  and  future  generations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
100-106).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1939.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  continuing  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  appropriate  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100- 
107).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1934.  A  bill  to  clarify  the 
congressional  intent  concerning,  and  to 
codify,  certain  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  Importance  (Rept.  No.  100- 
108).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  175.  A  resolution  providing  for  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend 
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the  OMer  Americmn*  Act  of  IMS  to  author- 
iM  appropriations  for  the  flacal  years  1M8. 
19W.  IMO.  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  100-109).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


UMI 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXil.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr  SWIPT: 
HJt.  2S13L  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  locanberrtes  and  raspberries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  B08C0: 
HJt.  2513.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  study  be 
undertaken  reganUng  the  fishery  resources 
and  haM*^*^'  of  the  Russian  River  (Califor- 
nia) basin:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Mochant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  PubUc 
Works  and  TransportaUon. 

By  Mr.  COBU:  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bal- 
LiiraKa.  Mr.  Clakxk,  Mr.  HKram.  Mr. 
LaiiCAsmi.  Bfr.  McMnxui  of  North 
Carolina.    Mr.    Mohtgomirt,    Mr. 
NuL.  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  DunsL,  Mr.  Qunixs,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  VAURTna.  and  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina): 
HJt  1514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  morato- 
rium on  hostile  foreign  takeovers,  and  for 
other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
HJt  2515.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  allow 
assistance  of  counsel  in  connection  with 
grand  jury  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   FLORIO    (for   himself.    Mr. 
QUMMM,  Mr.  HOWABD,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Torses,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  SazxoM.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  La- 
Fajxs.  Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Dwyeh 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Richarosoh,  Mr. 
MouHARi,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Hughes,    liir.    Waxmam,    Mr. 
Vnrro.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  BoasKi): 
HJl.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  emissions  of  certain  air  pol- 
lutants from  municipal  waste  incinerators: 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  2517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  reduce  the  hazards  associat- 
ed with  municiiMtl  incinerator  ash,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
ByMs-KAFTUR: 
HJt  2518.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  providing  child  care 
services  for  lower  income  families:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANT08  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
Hit  2519.  A  bill  to  require  a  report  on  se- 
curity arrangonents  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
prior  to  implementing  any  agreement  for 
United  States  military  protection  of  Kuwai- 
ti shipping;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Pneign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
HJt  2S20.  A  MU  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
aioDS  of  law  which  violate  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  and  to  eliminate  cer- 


tain restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs:  Armed  Services;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Veterans' 
Affairs;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    LEVINE   of   California   (for 

himself,    Mr.    Waxmam.    and    Mr. 

Lowest  of  California): 

H.R.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

Act  to  control  air  pollution  from  sources  on 

the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  prohibit  private  assist- 
ance for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  a  foreign  country  If  the  Congress  has  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  covert  assistance  for  such 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  2523.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  require  that  an 
export  license  application  for  the  export  of 
refined  petroleum  products  include  an  affi- 
davit stating  that  the  products  are  not  (des- 
tined) (intended)  for  reimportation  into  the 
United  SUtes.  with  or  without  blending  in 
another  country:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shaw): 
HJl.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  permit  certain  exec- 
utive agencies  to  have  their  headquarters  lo- 
cated anywhere  in  the  National  Capital 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  2525.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  War  Powers 
Resolution;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  2526.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain 
health-care  services  at  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Outreach  Center  In  Marina.  CA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2527.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  conduct  a  study  of  possible  solutions  to 
certain  problems  associated  with  disposal  of 
nonbiodegradable  plastics,  and  to  control 
pollution  of  the  environment  caused  by  the 
discarding  of  plastics  on  the  land  and  in 
water;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce:  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Public  Works  and  Transportation;  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  2528.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  seizure 
of  any  vessel  that  makes  a  call  on  any  port 
in  the  United  States  within  6  months  alter 
maldng  a  call  on  any  port  in  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  2529.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  construct  a  Feder- 
al building  at  12Sth  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue  in  the  city  of  New  York.  NY;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Frxrzel.  Mr.  Obkrstar.  Mr.  Stakge- 
LAiiD,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Si- 
korski, and  Mr.  PEmrr): 
HJl.  2530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mississippi  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  lb.  DELLUMS: 
H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  1,   1988,  as 
"National  VITA  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  INHOFE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ei>- 
WARSS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Momtoom- 
XRT.  and  Mr.  Hammkrschmiiit): 
H.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  29.  1988,  as  "National  China-Burma- 
India  Veterans  Appreciation  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Bustamamte.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Traticaiit,  Mrs.  Col- 
LiKS,  Mr.  Lamtos.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois. ISl.  SCREUER.  Mr.  Stakgeland, 
Mr.     Lelamd,     Mr.      Rahall,     Mr. 
Hortoii.    Mr.    IifoAZXK,    Mr.    Kost- 
matxr.  Mr.   BRYAirr.  Mr.   Lipihski. 
BCr.     Roe.     Mr.     Richaroson.    Mr. 
LEvmE  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Joices  of 
North   Carolina.   Mr.   Lagomaxsiho, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illlnots,  Mr.  BEmnrr, 
Mrs.  KXNIIXLLY.  Mr.  Owxifs  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  La»- 
CASTER.  Mr.  DeWike,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.      KoLTER,      Mr.      Frost.      Mr. 
ScHUXTTE.  B4r.  Hutto.  Mr.  Schaxper. 
Mr.    McMuxKN    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
ESFT.  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Pattersoh.  Mr. 
MnxER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  LEvns  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Buechher): 
H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1987  as  "National  Teenage  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Res.  176.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  provide  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  documents  relating  to  cer- 
tain contractor  and  national  laboratory  ac- 
tivities performed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming Congress  on  nuclear  testing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blaz, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
H.  Res.  177.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Stete  of  Western  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteraiu'  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Idinnesota.  rela- 
tive to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
relationship  with  the  Farmer-Lender  Media- 
tion Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  lockout 
of  employees  at  Simplex  Wire  and  Cable:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Second  Olbiil 
Era  Kelulau.  Palau  National  Congress,  Re- 
public of  Palau,  relative  to  the  late  former 
Congressman  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  posthu- 
mously awarding  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  certain  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  system  of  health  care 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Drxixr  of  California  and  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  51:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Rotbal. 

H.R.  80:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  English.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  300:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guaroi.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
OvkTENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Torhicelli,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Lowhy  of  Washington. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Lelans,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  575:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  579:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner. and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Maoigam.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
QuiLUEN.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Stknholm.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  HucKABY. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  CaroU- 
na. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Sunla.  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Swindall,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1088:  ISi.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Ackerman.  ISi.  Boehlxrt, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Skklton.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Torricelu,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Roukzma,  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1231:  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1241:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Mav- 
roulxs,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  (Chandler.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
DxNNT  Smith.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LtTKXirs.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Paxkis,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SwimxY,  IiCr.  Coble.  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr. 
I^LAHD.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  McDads,  Mr. 


LnjAN,  Mr.  McEwEH.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Bilr.  Bustamamte,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

HJl.  1327:  Mr.  Lkland  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1342:  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJl.  1346:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Espy. 

HJl.  1517:  Mr.  Towns.  I^.  Torricelli. 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1566:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Mb»>«k.  Mrs.  Lloys.  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr. 
Bliley.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1614:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Hollow  ay. 

HJl.  1620:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1636:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. Mr.  Garcia.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1662:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Schaeper. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY.  ISi.  (Cheney,  and  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio. 

H.R.  1707:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1713:  ISx.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  1738:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oldahoma. 

H.R.  1770:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1782:  Mrs.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  1834:  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  1857:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Ms.  Kaftur. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Gallegly  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1924:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California 

H.R.  1934:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Oame,  and  Mr. 
DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  1950:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mrs.  Kxnnelly.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
LEVINE  of  California,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelu. Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
MiMETA,  and  Mr.  Walgrxn. 

HJl.  1960:  Mr.  DbLay.  Mr.  DioOuardi. 
and  ISi.  LuNGRXN. 

H.R.  1975:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Udall.  and 
Mr.  Walgreh. 

H.R.  1987:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and 
Mr.  Rbcula. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

HJl.  2048:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  WoLP.  Mrs.  Bozkr,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  2063:  Mr.  Crane. 

HJl.  2065:  lir.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
BAr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  2116:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
RoBXKT  F.  Smith.  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

HJl.  2117:  Mr.  Wortlxy.  Mr.  Combbst, 
Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 


HJl.  2138:  Mr.  Rahall. 

HJl.  2146:  Mr.  Moaklxy  and  Mr.  Rosni- 

SON. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Pknnt.  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraslca.  Mr.  Hamiltoii.  Mr. 
NXAL.  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Lagomab- 
siNO.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukkns. 

H.R.  2216:  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Bxrman.  Mr.  LxviN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Ackbuian, 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lkland, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  McEwkn.  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  ISi. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Hx.  Trapicant.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 

HJl.  2249:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Minzta. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Roybal.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  2284:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  2307:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Berxuter,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Marlknxe.  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Frank  and  lii.  Vento. 

HJl.  2337:  Iifr.  Martin  of  New  Yotk  and 
Mr.  Solarz. 

HJl.  2371:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bokh- 
LERT.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  PoRTxa.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Ackkrman.  Mr.  Koltkr. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Applxgate.  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Mbazkk,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Swdt. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hortoh.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  2491:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner. Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Owkhs  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Swindall.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Batxman.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mi. 
Boulter. 

YLJ.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  McHugh.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Atkins.  Bdr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Martinxz.  Mr.  Horn. 
Mrs.  lArYXRS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Camfbxll,  Mr.  HxRTXL.  and  BCr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Hxrgxr. 

H  J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Hi.  Minxta.  Mr.  Hatxs  of 
Louisiana.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  E^mxrsoh.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Caixahan.  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.J.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Feighan. 

nj.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wylix.  Vb.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Whittakxr,  Mr.  Panktta.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Valentin x. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Kildxx,  Mr.  Broom- 
pixLD.  Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Irxland.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  An- 
nunzio, Mr.  Htdx,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Kostmatxr.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Minxta.  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Klbcz- 
KA,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
ISi.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Pxcklx.  Mr. 
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Cork.  Ur.  Sthaiu  Mr.  Hinm.  Mr. 
Wnaon.  Mr.  Bnnoii  of  Indian*.  Mr. 
ICruMK.  Mr.  Smncr.  Mr.  Hamskh.  Mr. 
MTi^m.  Mr.  DtmmLL.  Ui.  Raoon.  Mr.  Mao- 
taam,  Mr.  FMct.  Mr.  Schuub.  Mn.  Vdcaho- 
rtCB,  Mr  Pnomn.  Mr.  Touiro  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Whrtakou  Mr.  Touira  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
nanB,andMr.RoB. 

HJ.  Km.  IM:  Mr.  Pramu  Mr.  Laooiiab- 
amo.  Mr.  vy>UT.  Mr.  Wtdbi.  Mr.  DmAiLT. 
Mr.  Souks.  Mr.  I^vni  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
H*Tn  of  Dllnola.  Mr.  Dixoii.  Mi.  FAUimoT. 
Mr  f""^  Mr.  Ixwia  of  California.  Mr. 
Coirrats.  Mr.  Tallob.  Mr.  KosnuTn.  Mr. 
PAno.  Mr.  OB  LA  Oakza.  Mr.  Smitb  of  Flori- 
da. Mn.  BozBB.  Mr.  Wolt.  Mrs.  Ixoto.  Mr. 
I.UKASIBB.  Mr.  DWTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
DouiAii  of  California.  Mr.  Vbhto,  Mr. 
DiWnn.  Mr.  Si  Qbbmaim.  Mr.  Bhowh  of 
California.  Mr.  Pbost,  Mr.  Clihobk.  Mr. 
OwBm  of  New  York.  B«r.  Schabtbb.  Mr. 
AxKnn.  Mr.  McMnxBii  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
^■■»»*,  Mr.  Pish.  Mis.  Kbhrbllt.  Mr. 
Bomb  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Pufpo.  Mr. 
DovcAii.  Mr.  LAinos,  Mr.  Yatbs.  Mr.  Esft. 
Mr.  Lmmu,  Mr.  Yooho  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HonoH.  Mr.  Staogbbs.  Mr.  Caixahaw,  B^. 
Bkowk  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Mabtihbe,  Mr. 
Tjim*w  of  Florida.  Mr.  BBvnx,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  RoBxmoH.  Mr.  Babmabd.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mi. 
Savacb.  Mr.  Lblamd,  Mr.  Obbgc,  Mr.  Morbi- 
aoM  of  ConnecUcut,  Mr.  Camfbbli,  Mr. 
Joms  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
HOTBB.  Mr.  JoHKSoii  Of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
TT»tj.  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ahthohy,  Mr.  Gaixbolt, 
Mr.  BoucHXB.  Mr.  Rogbbs,  Mr.  Bukton  of 
Indiana.  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  Traxi.kr.  Mr.  Pbb- 
Kon.  Mr.  OmmBBSoM.  Mr.  Albxaiidbr,  Mr. 
AffTT""-  Mr.  McCloskxt.  Mr.  DioGpardi. 
Mr.  RaoDBS,  Mr.  Hughbs.  Mr.  Amnnmo. 
Mr.  YATBOir,  Mr.  RoDino,  Mr.  Gohzalbz,  Mr. 
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PmsBLL,  Mr.  Pascbll,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
ScHBUBB,  Mr.  OoRBOH,  Mr.  Pashayak,  Mr. 
Pabbis,  Ms.  Kaftur.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Jomz,  Mr.  Batbmam,  Mr.  Hbmry,  and  Mr. 
Embbson. 

HJ.  Res.  a06:  Mr.  DioGuabdi.  Mi.  Stark, 
Mr.  Martuibz,  and  Mr.  Baoham. 

HJ.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  HocH- 
bbubckmbr.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  DbWiwb,  Mr. 
McGbatr.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Schubttb.  Mr. 
Yatbs,  Mr.  LrvmosTOH,  Mr.  Lumorbw,  Mr. 
DoHALD  E.  LoKBRS,  Mr.  Hughbs,  Mr.  Stabk, 
and  Mr.  Lkvimb  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.   OwKBS  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 

BOXXB. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Fbiohah,  Mrs.  Johhsoh 
of  ConnecUcut,  Mr.  Lxviif  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Traxlbr,  Mr.  McDaob,  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr. 
LaFalcb. 

H J.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Pustbr,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
VALBMTniB,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mr. 
Ersrbich.  Mr.  liXviw  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
iMHorx,  Mr.  Dakkxhxybr.  Mr.  Lipihski,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mi.  Cohtx,  Mr.  Volkmxr.  Mr.  Hughbs, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Bbntlby. 

HJ.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mrs.  Boxxr. 

HJ.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Kastxnmxixr.  Mr. 
VxNTO,  Mr.  KxNNXDY,  Mr.  Emxrson,  Mr. 
Erdrxich,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  KiLDEK,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Coynb.  and  Mr.  Udaix. 

H.J.  Res.  283:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Hxhry. 


H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Martimb,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pbi- 
ghan,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mrs.  Bxntixy,  Mr.  Bbrxu- 
TEH,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  DioGuarbi.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Fbighan, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kxhhxdy,  Mr.  Kolbx,  Mr. 
Rox,  Mr.  Walgrxm,  and  Mr.  WnxiAMS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  75:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Sikor- 
sKi,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKXN,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Stubds,  Mr. 
Levin  of  hUchigan,  Mrs.  Boxxr.  and  Mr. 
Walqren. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Port  of 
Michigan.  

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Ravbnel. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Peighan. 

H.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Ravekel,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Oxixy, 
and  Mr.  Emxrson. 

H.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXll. 

40.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council.  New  York,  NY,  relative  to 
amending  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


VENTO  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI NATIONAL  RIVER  AND 
RECREATION  AREA 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
reintroduce  today  major  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  80-mile  segment  of  the  Mississippi 
River  through  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  metro- 
politan area  as  the  "Mississippi  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area." 

This  legislation  was  originally  introduced 
late  in  the  99th  Congress.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  pleased  writh  the  Input  I  have  re- 
ceived from  public  officials  and  private  individ- 
uals concerned  with  Vne  care  and  utilization  of 
this  magnificent  river  resource. 

The  Mississippi  as  it  flows  through  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area  Is  truly  a  national 
asset,  containing  a  diversity  of  resources 
found  in  no  other  stretch  of  this  great  river. 
The  river  itself  undergoes  a  transformation  in 
its  passage  through  the  Twin  Cities  area- 
going  from  a  wild  and  shallow  river  to  channel 
cutting  through  a  deep  scenic  gorge  before 
t>reaking  out  into  a  broad  floodplain  over- 
looked by  magnificent  bluffs. 

It  was  because  of  the  diversity  of  natural  re- 
sources that  man  was  drawn  here.  Former 
Indian  sites  abound  ak>ng  the  river,  and  wtien 
wtutes  entered  the  area  they  drew  upon  the 
river's  natural  features  to  establish  the  major 
miltiaiy  post  of  the  upper  Midwest,  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  along  the  Mississippi's  bluffs. 

The  river  further  spurred  the  economic  life 
of  the  area,  an  important  role  It  still  plays 
today.  At  St.  Anthony  Falls  in  Minneapolis,  the 
only  significant  waterfall  along  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi, commerce  t>oomed  through  the  de- 
vek>pment  of  sawmills  and  flour  mills  and  the 
operation  of  the  first  hydroelectric  dam  on  the 
Mississippi.  As  with  the  river's  early  history, 
the  Twin  Cities  today  still  serve  as  the  termi- 
nus for  commercial  navigation  on  the  upper 
Mississippi. 

The  unK|ue  histonc,  cultural,  recreational, 
economic  arKl  other  values  of  the  river 
through  the  seven-county  metropolitan  river 
corridor  make  the  Mississippi  a  special  nation- 
al resource.  However,  this  value  of  this  re- 
source is,  unfortunately,  not  being  fully  real- 
ized. The  preservation  and  utilizaton  of  ttie 
river  is  impeded  t>y  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
plan  for  the  river's  management.  A  large 
number  of  Federal,  State,  and  k>cal  agencies 
have  jurisdKtton  over  various  aspects  of  the 
rivec,  with  the  result  that  there  are  conflicting 
and  overlapping  policies  in  the  land  and  water 
management  of  this  magnificent  resource. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  rec- 
ognizes the  national  significance  and  interest 
in  the  river.  It  buikte  upon  that  to  develop  a 


frame¥vork  that  draws  upon  the  Ideas  and  ex- 
pertise at  ttte  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
The  effective  care  and  management  of  this 
river  segment  needs  to  be  a  cooperative 
effort.  For  too  long,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
plans  arxj  policies  have  run  in  different  direc- 
tk>ns — the  result  of  this  being  that  the  river 
environment  has  suffered. 

Folk}wing  a  Natiorul  Park  Service  recon- 
naissarKe  study  in  1980  whk^  I  requested,  I 
offered  legislative  language  that  became  law, 
creatir>g  the  Metropolitan  River  Corridor  Study 
Committee.  The  comnrwttee's  report  sut>mitted 
to  Cor>gress  in  1986  has  provided  furtfier  Im- 
petus for  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  address  the  Mississippi  River's  future  man- 
agement and  use. 

The  legisiatk>n  I  am  introducing  also  con- 
tains provisions  authorizing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  a  Tri-Rlvers  Board,  which  will  provide  a 
forum  for  consultation  and  cooperatk>n  in  the 
management  of  the  Mississippi,  St  Croix,  and 
Minnesota  Rivers  within  the  Twin  Cities  ntetro- 
politan  area.  By  working  with  State  and  local 
governments,  we  can  signifk:antiy  improve  the 
managenrient  of  these  rivers. 

The  recent  publk:  and  private  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  river  are  evkjence  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  community  consensus  ttiat  recog- 
nizes wtiat  an  outstanding  physical  feature  ttie 
Mississippi  River  is,  its  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  region,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portant role  it  continues  to  play  today  in  ttra 
recreation  and  economic  life  of  the  communi- 
ty- 

I  believe  my  legislatkin  can  buikj  upon  this 
recognition  to  define  the  appropriate  natkjnal 
role  and  Implement  a  cooperative  plan  that 
recognizes  the  valued  historical,  cultural,  natu- 
ral, recreational  and  economic  resources 
which  the  Mississippi  has  to  offer. 

The  text  of  the  bill  folh}ws: 
HJl.  2530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(A)  FiNSiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Mississippi  River  Corridor  within 
the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  Metropolitan  Area 
represents  a  nationally  significant  histori- 
cal, recreational,  scenic,  cultural,  natural, 
and  scientific  resource. 

(2)  There  is  a  national  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation, protection  and  enhancement  of 
these  resources  for  the  t>enef it  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  State  and  locid  planning  efforts  along 
the  River  Corridor  provide  a  unique  founda- 
tion for  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and 
local  planning  and  management  processes. 

(4)  Existing  Federal  agency  programs  lack 
sufficient  coordination  with  State  and  local 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  and  comprehensive  re- 
source management  and  economic  develop- 
ment consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Corridor's  nationally  sig- 
nificant resources,  and  the  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  area. 


(5)  The  preservation,  enhancement,  enjoy- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  nationally  sig- 
nificant resources  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Corridor  can  be  accomplished  by  a  coopera- 
tive Federal,  State  and  local  comprehensive 
planning  and  management  effort. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are: 

(1)  To  protect,  preserve  and  enhance  the 
significant  values  of  the  waters  and  land  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Corridor  within  the 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  Metropolitan  Area. 

(2)  To  encourage  adequate  coordination  of 
all  governmental  programs  affecting  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Corridor. 

(3)  To  provide  management  framework  to 
assist  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  its  units 
of  local  government  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  integrated  resource 
management  programs  for  the  Mississippi 
River  Corridor  in  order  to  assure  orderly 
public  and  private  development  in  the  area 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  RIVER  AND 
RECREATION  AREA. 

(a)  Estabushment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Mississippi  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Area")  which  shall  consist 
of  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
adjacent  lands  generally  within  the  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  Metropolitan  Area,  as  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  Mississippi  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreation  Area  numbered 
MI-NRA/80.000  and  dated  April  1987.  The 
map  shall  l>e  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in 
the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Area  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

(b)  BomfDARiES.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  ea- 
actment  of  this  Act  a  detailed  description 
and  map  of  the  iMundaries  established 
under  sulisection  (a). 

SBC  S.  MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  COORDINATINC  COM- 
MISSION. 

(a)  Estabushment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  Mississippi  River  Coordinating 
Commission  whose  purpose  shall  l>e  to  assist 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  an  inte- 
grated resource  management  plan  for  those 
lands  and  waters  as  specified  in  section  3. 
The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing 18  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  or  his  designee. 

(2)  The  Chief  of  the  Corpa  of  Engineers, 
or  his  designee. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Fish  and  WOdllfe 
Service,  or  his  designee. 

(4)  3  individuals,  nominated  by  the  CSover- 
nor  of  Minnesota,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

(5)  1  individual,  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

(6)  1  individual,  to  represent  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  the  Twin  Cities  Area. 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  die  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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(T)  a  tndhridittla.  to  leprewnt  the  dUes  of 
St.  PMd  and  lUnneapoUr 

(8)  3  Individuals,  nominated  by  the  Oover- 
nor  of  mnneMta.  to  reiweaent  the  Interests 
of  the  other  affected  munidpaUUes  and 
oountlea. 

(9)  1  indlTldual.  to  reinresent  the  Metro- 
p^tan  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  CtmimiKion. 

(10)  1  Individual,  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota,  to  repreamt  the  Interests 
of  commercial  navigation. 

(11)  4  Individuals,  nominated  by  the  Cjov- 
einor  of  Minnesota,  to  be  chosen  from  the 
general  public. 

(b)  "noma.— (1)  Except  as  provided  In 
puagiaphs  (3)  and  (3).  members  (other 
than  ex  officio  membets)  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years. 

(3)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  Under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a): 
(i)  1  shall  lie  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 

year. 
(11)  1  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 

yean. 

(B)  Under  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a),  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  1  year. 

(C)  Under  paragraph  (11)  of  subsection 

(a): 

(I)  1  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  l 

year. 

(II)  1  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 
years. 

(lii)  1  shall  be  ^pointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office. 

(c)  CoMrnrsATioii.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  pay.  While  away 
from  their  hranes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Commission,  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  aUowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  Intermittently 
In  Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  tiUe  6  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Chaihf««80R.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(e)  Quorum.— 7  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  MxcrniGS.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

(g)  DEvzLOPMZifT  OP  Policies  aito  Pro- 
grams.—As  a  coordinator  and  advisory  orga- 
nization, the  Commission  siiall  assist  the 
Secretary,  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  local 
units  of  government,  utilizing  existing  site 
plans.  In  developing  the  following: 

(1)  Policies  and  programs  for  the  preserva- 
tkm  and  enhancement  of  the  environmental 
values  of  the  Area. 

(2)  Policies  and  programs  for  enhanced 
public  outdoor  recreation  opportimlties  in 
the  Area. 

(3)  Policies  and  programs  for  the  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  scenic,  histori- 
cal, cultural,  natural  and  scientific  values  of 
the  Area. 

(4)  Policies  and  programs  for  the  commer- 
cial utilization  of  the  Area  and  its  related 
natural  resources,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  values  for  which  the  Area  is 
established  as  the  Mississippi  National 
River  and  Recreational  Area. 
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(h)  Staff.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  Cwnmisslon  with  such  staff  and  techni- 
cal assistance  as  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Commission,  considers  ap- 
propriate to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  Its  duties.  Upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, any  Federal  agency  may  provide  infor- 
mation, personnel,  property,  and  services  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  to  the  Commission  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  accept  the  services 
of  personnel  deUiled  from  the  SUte  of  Mln- 
nesoU  or  any  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  and  may  reimburse  the  State  or  such 
political  subdivision  for  such  services. 

(1)  Plaw.— Within  3  years  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Conunisslon  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  Minneso- 
ta a  comprehensive  plan  for  land  and  water 
use  measures  for  the  area  to  be  developed 
and  implemented  by  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies,  the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  and  local 
political  subdivisions.  The  plan  shall  utilize 
existing  site  plans  but  shall  coordinate 
those  plans  to  present  a  unified  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Area.  The  plan  shaU  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DA  program  for  management  of  existing 
and  future  land  and  water  use. 

(2)  A  program  providing  for  coordinated 
ImplemenUtion  and  administration  of  the 
plan  with  proposed  assignment  of  responsi- 
bilities to  the  appropriate  governmental 
unit  at  the  Federal.  SUte,  regional  and  local 
levels. 

(3)  A  coordination  and  consistency  compo- 
nent which  details  the  ways  In  which  local, 
SUte  and  Federal  programs  and  policies 
may  best  be  coordinated  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(4)  A  program  for  the  consolidation  of 
permits  that  may  be  required  by  Federal, 
SUte,  and  local  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  land  and  waters  within  the  Area. 

(J)  DrVKLOPMENT  OF  PLAM.— 

(1)  In  developing  the  plan  the  Conmiission 
shall  consult  on  a  regular  basis  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  any  local  government  or 
Federal  or  SUte  agency  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  and  waters  within  the  Area. 

(2)  In  developing  the  plan  the  Commission 
shall  consult  with  Interested  conservation, 
business,  professional  and  citizen  organiza- 
tions. 

(3)  In  developing  the  plan  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  within  the 
Area,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, for  the  purposes  of  providing  in- 
terested persons  with  the  opportunity  to 
testify  with  respect  to  matters  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  plan. 

(k)  Approval  of  Plan.— The  Commissions 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  for  their 
review.  The  Secretary  shall  act  on  the  plan 
within  90  days.  In  determining  whether  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  any  conunents  submitted 
by  the  Governor.  In  reviewing  the  plan  the 
Secretary  shall  also  consider  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  public  participation. 

(2)  Assurances  of  plan  implementation 
from  State  and  local  officials. 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  regulatory  and  finan- 
cial tools  are  in  place  to  implement  the 
plan. 

(4)  Plan  provisions  for  continuing  over- 
sight of  the  plan  ImplemenUtion  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  MlnnesoU. 
If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  plan,  he 
shaU,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such 
disapproval  advise  the  Commission  In  writ- 
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Ing  of  the  reasons  therefor,  together  with 
his  reconunendations  for  revision.  The  Com- 
mission shall  within  90  days  of  receipt  of 
such  notice  of  disapproval  revise  and  resub- 
mit the  plan  to  the  Secretary  who  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  proposed  revision 
within  60  days  after  the  date  It  is  submitted 
to  him. 

(1)  iHTKRiM  Program.- Prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Conunlsslon's  plan,  the  Secre- 
Ury  shall  monitor  all  land  and  water  use  ac- 
tivities within  the  Area  to  ensure  that  said 
activities  are  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  SUte  of  Minnesota  and  its  political 
subdivisions  to  minimize  adverse  Impacts  on 
the  values  for  which  the  Area  is  established. 

(m)  Commission  Review.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  MlnnesoU  in  reviewing  and  moni- 
toring the  ImplemenUtion  of  the  plan  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  in  the  Area. 
The  Commission  may,  after  providing,  for 
public  comment  and  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary's approval,  as  set  forth  in  subsection 
(J),  modify  said  plan,  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  modification  is  necessary 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(n)  Termination  of  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  on  the  date  10 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  LANDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS. 

(a)  Lands.- Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property  locat- 
ed within  the  boundaries  of  the  Area  as 
identified  on  the  map  referred  to  in  section 
2,  is  hereby  transferred  without  consider- 
ation to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  In  implement- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Facilities  and  lands  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  navigational  pur- 
poses may  continue  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Federal  property  on  which  there  is  lo- 
cated any  building  or  other  structure  which 
is  in  use  (as  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
shall  not  be  transferred  under  this  subsec- 
tion without  the  concurrence  of  the  admin- 
istering agency. 

(b)  Federal  Agency  Activities.— 

(1)  In  general.— Before  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
SUtes  issues  or  approves  any  license  or 
permit  for  any  facility  or  undertaking 
within  the  Area  and  before  any  such  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality  commences 
any  undertaking  or  provides  any  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  State  or  any  local  govern- 
mental jurisdiction  for  any  undertaking 
within  the  Area,  the  department,  agency,  or 
InstrumenUllty  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  review  the  proposed  fa- 
cility or  undertaking  to  assess  its  compat- 
ibility with  the  plan  approved  under  section 
3.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  compatibility  or  in- 
compatibility of  a  proposed  facility  or  un- 
dertaking within  60  days  of  receiving  notice 
under  this  subsection.  Unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  proposed  facUlty  or  un- 
dertaking Is  compatible  with  the  plan,  or 
that  such  proposed  facility  or  imdertaking 
is  essential  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  or  safety  or  is  necessary  for  national 
security  or  defense,  no  license  or  permit 
may  be  Issued  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
facility  or  undertaking  and  no  such  depart- 


ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  may  com- 
mence the  undertaking  or  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  such  luidertaking. 

(2)  Water  resources  developments.- The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
through  the  Cort>s  of  Engineers,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to  water  resources  devel- 
opments, Including  shore  erosion  control 
and  navigation  improvemenU  on  lands  and 
waters  within  the  Area  shall  be  exercised  In 
accordance  with  plans  that  are  mutually  ac- 
cepUble  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Such  authority  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of  exist- 
ing sUtutes  desding  with  water  and  related 
resources  development. 
SEC.  s.  administration. 

(a)  Authorities.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  Area  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  generally  applicable  to  uniU  of  the 
national  park  system.  In  the  case  of  any 
conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  such  generally  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Authorities.— In  ad- 
ministering the  Area,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  SUte  of 
MlnnesoU  and  its  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerning the  development  and  management 
of  Federal  lands  within  the  Area. 

(c)  Land  Acquisition.— Within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Area,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  consultation  with  the  SUte  of  Mln- 
nesoU and  the  affected  local  governmental 
unit,  to  acquire  land  and  interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange  or  transfer, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (I)  and 
(2). 

(1)  Any  lands  or  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  SUte  of  MlnnesoU  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation. 

(2)  Privately  owned  lands  or  Interests 
therein  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof  unless  the  Secre- 
tary makes  a  determination  pursuant  to 
subsection  (dK2). 

(d)  Review  of  Local  Plans.— 

(1)  Authority.— For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  the  Area  the  Secre- 
tary shall  review  all  relevant  local  plans, 
laws  and  ordinances  to  determine  whether 
they  substantially  conform  to  the  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  3.  Additionally 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  adequacy 
of  enforcement  of  such  plans,  laws,  and  or- 
dinances, including  review  of  building  per- 
mits and  zoning  variances  granted  by  local 
governments,  and  amendmente  to  local  laws 
and  ordinances. 

(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  review 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  actions  by  local  govern- 
ments are  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  F\>llowing  the  approval  of  the  plan 
under  section  3  and  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  has  elapsed,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  plans,  laws  and 
ordinances  are  nonexistent,  are  otherwise 
not  in  conformance  with  the  plan  or  are  not 
being  enforced  in  such  manner  as  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary),  and  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  Is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive available  to  prevent  uses  which  would 
be  substantially  incompatible  with  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  the  authority 
available  to  him  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Acquisition.— In  those  sections  of  the 
Area  where  local  plans,  laws  and  ordinances. 
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or  amendments  thereto  or  variances  there- 
from are  found  by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  in 
conformance  with  the  plan  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  3,  or  are  not  being  enforced  In 
such  manner  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  local 
government  authority  concerned.  Unless, 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such  notice, 
the  plan,  law,  or  ordinance,  amendment,  or 
variance  Is  modified  to  conform  with  the 
plan  or  enforced  in  such  manner  as  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  land  or  interests  in  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof.  Land  and  in- 
terests in  land  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  restricted  to  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  local  governmental 
unit  falling  to  conform  with  the  plan  and 
shall  be  limited  to  those  lands  clearly  and 
directly  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  protection  of  the  Area  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  the  plan. 

(e)  Use  and  Occupancy  of  Acquired  Im- 
proved Property.- (1)  The  Secretary  may 
permit  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  Im- 
proved residential  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  to  retain  a  right  of 
use  and  (xx;upancy  of  the  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  uses  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  plan  approved  under  to  section 
3.  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
such  rights  shall  before  a  definite  term 
ending  not  more  than  25  years  from  the 
date  of  acquisition  or  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner.  The  owner  shall  elect 
the  term  to  be  reserved,  except  that  if  the 
owner  is  a  corporation,  trust,  partnership  or 
any  entity  other  than  an  individual,  the 
term  shall  not  exceed  25  years.  Unless  the 
property  is  wholly  or  partially  donated,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  reserving  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  under  this  sec- 
tion the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition,  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  that  date  of  the  right  re- 
Uined  by  the  owner. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  at  any 
time  a  right  retained  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section if  It  is  being  exercised  in  a  manner 
Incompatible  with  the  plan  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  3. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection— the  term 
"improved  residential  property"  means  a 
single-family  dwelling,  the  construction  of 
which  began  before  January  1.  1987,  togeth- 
er with  such  land  on  which  the  dwelling  and 
appurtenant  buildings  are  located  as  is  in 
the  same  ownership  as  such  dwelling  and  as 
the  Secretary  designates  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  owner's  continued  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  dwelling. 

SEC.  (.  state  and  local  assistance  and  juris- 
diction. 

(a)  Grants.— Upon  approval  of  the  plan 
under  section  3,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
or  Its  political  subdivisions,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion within  the  Area  of  lands  and  waters  or 
interests  therein  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  SUte  of 
MinnesoU  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  pursuant  to  which  he  may  assist  in 
the  planning  for  and  interpreution  of  non- 
Federal  publicly  owned  lands  within  the 
Area. 

(c)  Technical  Assistance.— To  enable  the 
SUte  of  MinnesoU  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions to  develop  and  Implement  programs 
compatible  with   the   plan,   the  Secretary 
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shall  provide  sudi  technical  assistance  to 
the  SUte  and  iU  political  subdivisions  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Jurisdiction.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
modify  any  right  of  the  SUte  of  MlnnesoU 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  exer- 
cise civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
the  Area,  or  to  tax  persons,  corporations, 
franchises,  or  private  property  on  the  lands 
and  waters  included  in  the  Area. 

SEC  7.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

TITLE  II— TRI-RIVERS  MANAGEMENT 
SEC  Ml.  TRl-RfVERS  MANAGEMENT  BOARD. 

(a)  Federal  Representatives.- In  further- 
ance of  the  integrated  management  of  those 
portions  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Croix,  and 
MlnnesoU  Rivers  within  the  St.  Paul-Min- 
neapolis Metropolitan  Area,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  are  authorized  and  directed  to  ap- 
point represenUtives  to  a  Tri-Rivers  Man- 
agement Board  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  or  any  similar  organization,  which 
may  be  esUblished  by  the  SUte  of  Minneso- 
U  to  assist  in  the  development  and  Imple- 
menUtion of  consistent  and  coordinated 
land  use  planning  and  management  policy 
for  such  portions  of  such  rivers. 

<b)  Personnel.— Upon  request  of  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  personnel  to  the 
Board. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  sum  of  $100,000 
annually;  except  that  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Board  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  the  Board. 


THE  MARYLAND  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS  COMMISSION 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Maryland  Physical  Fitness  Commission.  Sirtce 
its  establishment  in  1961.  the  commission  has 
performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the  Mary- 
larwJ  community. 

The  commission  was  estat>lished  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  goals  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Ptiysical  Fitness  ar>d  Sports.  Maryland  was 
ttie  first  to  form  a  State  commission  on  physi- 
cal fitness.  The  commission  originaHy  consist- 
ed of  25  board  members  and  a  chairman.  The 
first  chairman  was  Harry  0.  Kaufman,  who 
presided  over  the  cx>mmission  until  1978, 
when  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honon- 
bte  Beverly  B.  Byron,  replaced  him.  The 
goals  of  the  Maryland  Commission  remain  the 
same:  working  cooperativety  with  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Education  toward  the  pro- 
nrration  of  physical  fitr>ess  for  all  Maryland  citi- 
zens. While  the  commission's  primary  focus  is 
on  school  chiktren,  adults  also  benefit  from 
commission  programs.  Finally,  the  Maryland 
(Commission  on  Ptiysical  Frtness  worio  coop- 
eratively with  various  private  groups  in  the 
promotion  of  physical  exercise  programs. 
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Ttvoughout  the  yen,  the  commission  has 
craaled  ■  vwiely  of  dWerant  programs  to  help 
HlMylwiilen  of  aH  ages  to  get  in  shape.  The 
ujii»ni»eion  ertabtahed  the  "Five  Points  Pro- 
warn,"  which  esUMshad  minimum  exercise 
ttwKlwdt  tor  al  physical  education  programs 
in  county  schools.  The  Maryiand  Commission 
also  converted  old  ralroad  right-of-ways  into 
new  NWng  and  bidng  trails.  In  1967  the 
"Active  People  Over  60"  program  was  initiat- 
ed, encouraging  eUeily  citizens  to  join  in  a 
physical  exsrdae  program  especially  designed 
to  keep  them  fit 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  and  innumerable 
other  ways,  the  Maryland  Physical  Fitness 
Cummisaion  has  enriched  the  physical  health 
and  weN  being  ot  aN  Marylanders.  For  this 
reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  its 
25th  anrvversaiy.  on  behalf  of  all  Marylanders, 
I  wQuU  Bte  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude 
tar  the  outstanding  work  the  commisskxi  has 
done  throughout  the  years. 


WHY  rrS  GOOD  BUSINESS  TO 
SUPPORT  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCALXFORiriA 
IN  THS  HOCn  or  RKnUtSDTTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  Hke  to  call 
the  attentnn  of  the  House  to  some  especially 
fine  testimony  on  the   need  for  adequate 
hertlh  care  for  all  workers. 

Folowing  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  L 
Crandal,  ctiairman  and  president  of  American 
Airines,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Health 
Subcommittee  on  May  12. 

Mr.  CrandaN's  statement  was  a  refreshing, 
encouraging  explanatxxi  of  why  our  entire  so- 
ciety wouM  be  better  if  we  enacted  "legisla- 
tkm  that  wiH  require  emptoyers  to  provide 
baak:  health  benefits  for  aH  empkyyees  and  re- 

As  this  leading  corporate  executive  points 
out,  mandatory  emptoyer-pak)  health  benefits 
wW  "keep  responsibility  for  health  care  in  the 
private  sector,  where  it  can  be  administered 
on  the  most  cost-effective  basis  *  *  *  provkle 
a  more  equitable  detributk>n  of  health  care 
costs  *  *  *  eiminate  the  practice  of  reducing 
benefits  for  competitive  reasons  *  *  *  [and] 
ultimately  tower  total  health  care  costs  as 
more  employers  attach  importance  to  main- 
taining the  good  health  of  their  emptoyees." 

The  Ways  and  Means  Health  Subcommittee 
is  working  on  legisiatkxi  in  this  area,  and  I 
expect  that  we  wiN  devetop  a  bill  whk:h  will 
have  strong  support  throughout  our  society. 

The  statement  foNows: 
STAnMXirr  or  Roszn  L.  Ckansau,  Chaek- 

HAX  AHS  PaniOKirr  or  Amxricax  Anuiras. 

IKC. 

My  name  is  Robert  L.  Cnndall.  I  am 
Chairman  and  President  of  American  Alr- 
Unes.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify 
because  I  believe  it  Is  time  for  Amerlc&n 
buslneas  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  costs 
and  equities  of  health  care  for  employees. 

I  am  here  to  encourage  the  Committee  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  require  employers 
to  provide  basic  health  lienef its  for  all  em- 
ployees and  retirees.  I  am  convinced— con- 
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siderlng  the  alternatives— that  other  busi- 
nesses will  soon  Join  us  in  supporting  such 
legislation.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Our  current  voluntary  system  has  left  mll- 
Iloits  of  Americans  without  any  health  cov- 
erage whatsoever,  and  millions  more  Inad- 
equately covered.  Unforeseen  health  care 
expenditures— even  ones  that  normally 
aren't  classified  as  catastrophic— can  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  famUies.  Health  care  insurance  can 
prevent  families  from  having  a  health  trage- 
dy compounded  by  economic  ruin— and  ev- 
eryone needs  that  protection. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  should  have  a 
goal  of  universal  health  care  coverage  l)e- 
cause  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  There  Is.  of 
course,  a  more  pragmatic  side  of  the  issue.  1 
would  argue  that  for  most  U.S.  firms,  a 
policy  of  mandatory  health  benefits  would 
be  good  business.  Let  me  explain  why. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch.  In  fact,  being  In  the 
airline  business,  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
Is  not  even  such  a  thing  as  a  free  bag  of  pea- 
nuts. Companies  that  believe  they  are  avoid- 
ing health  care  costs  by  not  offering  em- 
ployee or  retiree  benefits  are  simply  wrong. 
They,  like  the  rest  of  us.  are  in  fact 
payliig— In  one  way  or  another— for  the 
health  care  costs  of  the  roughly  37  million 
Americans  who  are  without  insurance.  Un- 
fortunately, those  employers  that  do  not 
offer  their  employees  coverage  probably  are 
avoiding  paying  their  fair  share. 

That  leads  us  to  the  problem,  which  is 
that  companies  like  ours  pay  twice— once 
for  our  own  employees  and  then  again,  via 
taxes  and  inflated  health  insurance  premi- 
ums—for the  employees  of  those  businesses 
who  don't  provide  benefits  for  their  own 
people. 

While  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  have  health  care  Insurance,  only  a  very 
few  actually  go  without  health  care.  Some 
of  the  uninsured  pay  their  own  way,  but  the 
majority  rely  either  on  public  health  pro- 
grams or  chttfltable  services. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  American  Air- 
lines does  not  object  to  paying  Its  fair  share 
of  the  health  care  costs  of  low  Income  Indi- 
viduals and  senior  citizens.  But  we  do  object 
to  paying  for  the  health  care  costs  of  indi- 
viduals employed  by  or  retired  from  other 
businesses,  some  of  whom  may  even  be  our 
competitors.  And  that  U  precisely  what  is 
happening  today.  It  is  absolutely  InequlU- 
ble  to  allow  some  businesses  to  shift  these 
costs  to  others. 

Indeed,  I  fear  that  we  may  be  seeing  the 
start  of  an  unhappy  trend  by  which  employ- 
ers will  avoid  providing  health  care  benefits 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  advantages  over 
their  competitors.  It  has  already  happened 
In  the  airline  industry.  In  fact,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  many  factors  accounting  for  the 
much  discussed  decline  in  the  service  stand- 
ards of  our  industry. 

Let  me  give  you  one  concrete  example  of 
how  this  problem  will  get  worse  If  we  don't 
take  appropriate  action.  When  Continental 
Airlines  declared  bankruptcy  a  few  years 
ago.  it  abrogated  its  lalK>r  contracts  and 
eliminated,  among  other  benefits,  medical 
benefits  for  many  of  its  retirees.  Prom  a 
business  perspective,  the  bankruptcy  was  an 
extraordinary  success.  Continental  has  since 
emerged  from  bankruptcy  and  iU  parent- 
Texas  Air— Is  now  the  nation's  largest  air- 
line company.  But  from  a  public  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  different  question.  As  a  result  of 
the  bankruptcy.  Continental's  lalwr  costs 
are  now  atwut  half  those  of  many  other  air- 
lines. 
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Tou  dont  have  to  l>e  a  business  genius  to 
figure  out  that  when  a  company  has  lalwr 
costs  twice  that  of  a  larger  competitor, 
something  has  to  give.  Consider  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  coverage  for  retirees  as  a 
single  example.  I  have  Included  a  chart  in 
my  testimony  that  shows  that  In  less  than 
10  years  American's  costs  for  retiree  medical 
coverage  will  t>e  over  (120  mUllon  annually. 
Continental  does  not  provide  medical  bene- 
fits for  retirees.  Thus,  unless  something 
changes,  we'll  have  to  collect  $10  million  a 
month  more  from  our  passengers  than  Con- 
tinental Airlines  does— and  that's  only 
about  20%  of  the  problem.  Overall,  Conti- 
nental's wage  and  l>enefit  costs  give  it  an 
annual  advantage  of  more  than  $800  million 
a  year— or  at>out  $50  million  a  month. 

In  the  airline  business  most  costs  do  not 
vary  much  from  one  company  to  another. 
There  really  isn't  much  to  the  "no  frills" 
Idea;  we  all  pay  al>out  the  same  for  fuel, 
equipment,  food.  Interest  rates,  and  so  on. 
The  only  significant  difference  l)etween  car- 
riers is  their  respective  labor  costs  and  if  we 
must  cut  our  lalxyr  costs  to  match  Continen- 
tal, we  and  our  employees  have  some  pain- 
ful times  ahead. 

In  my  view,  permitting  companies  to 
scrimp  on  employee  and  retiree  l)enef  Its  like 
fair  pensions  and  adequate  medical  Insur- 
ance is  simply  not  sound  public  policy.  If 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  our  nation 
is  In  deep  trouble— and  now  is  the  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Our  current  International  trade  problems 
have  made  us  aU  particularly  sensitive  to 
competition  from  Japan;  among  other  char- 
acteristics of  Japan's  Industrial  strength  is 
the  commitment  of  its  businesses  to  the 
basic  needs  of  workers.  There  is  something 
here  we  can  leam  from  the  Japanese— a 
decent  regard  for  the  health  of  our  nation's 
workers  is  both  good  business  sense  and 
good  public  policy. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  when  an 
employer  has  a  stake  in  the  health  of  its 
employees,  it  is  much  more  inclined  to  pro- 
vide a  worldng  atmosphere  that  encourages 
fitness  and  good  health.  Progressive  compa- 
nies in  America  work  with  their  employees 
to  reduce  Illness  and  accidents— not  only  be- 
cause it  Is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  cost-effective.  That  Incentive  is 
8Ut»tantlally  less  If  employers  have  no 
direct  financial  stake  In  the  cost  of  health 
care.  If  every  company  pays  Its  fair  share  of 
health  costs,  I  beUeve  that  workplace  health 
programs  will  expand  and  that  the  nation's 
total  health  care  costs  will  fall. 

Throughout  these  remarks.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  both  employee  and  retiree  l)ene- 
flts.  I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  that 
you  Include  retiree  health  care  beneflte  In 
whatever  package  you  put  together.  In  my 
view,  every  company  ought  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  retiree  Ijenefits  and  no  company 
should  l)e  allowed  to  withdraw  l)eneflta  al- 
ready promised  to  retirees.  Retirement 
should  be  a  time  of  reduced  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty. It  is  nothing  less  than  outrageous 
to  withhold  or  withdraw  benefits  from  those 
most  In  need  of  them. 

In  summary,  legislation  prescribing  man- 
datory employer-paid  health  t)eneflts  for 
employees  and  retirees  will  accomplish  four 
Important  objectives:  First.  It  will  serve  to 
keep  responsibility  for  health  care  in  the 
private  sector,  where  it  can  lie  administered 
on  the  most  cost  effective  l)asis.  Second.  It 
will  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
health  care  costs.  Third,  It  will  eliminate 
the  practice  of  reducing  benefits  for  com- 
petitive reasons.  Fourth,  it  will  ultimately 


lower  total  health  care  costs  as  more  em- 
ployers attach  Importance  to  maintaining 
the  good  health  of  their  employees. 
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SCHWARTZ     OF    NEW    JERSEY 
PROPOSES  HOUSING  POLICY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
nf  THK  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Assemktiyman 
Oavkj  Schwartz  of  New  Jersey  proposed  a  10- 
point  polkry  ttuit  would  revitalize  the  housing 
in  the  United  States. 

Currentiy,  as  ttie  cost  of  a  typical  home  in- 
creases each  year,  more  and  more  indivkkjals 
are  left  coki,  outside  the  housing  marKet  In 
many  Instances,  the  lack  of  affordable  hous- 
ing for  rent  or  for  purchase  results  in  the  dis- 
placement of  thousarKis  of  people.  Unat)le  to 
afford  even  a  modest  roof  over  their  heads, 
more  families  are  tumirtg  to  the  streets  and  to 
shelters  for  the  homeless. 

Assemblyman  Schwartz  proposes  a  polk:y 
that  is,  in  part,  modeled  after  polk:ies  VhaX 
have  already  been  put  Into  effect  in  New 
Jersey  with  successful  results. 

The  proposals  also  go  furttier  in  addressing 
the  problem  of  hout>ing  in  our  country.  On  the 
national  and  on  the  State  level.  tt\ere  are 
ways  that  programs  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  housing  crunch:  rer>ovation  of  old  and 
at>andoned  txiikiings  and  a  twusing  finance 
program  to  create  more  rental  housing, 
among  ottiers. 

As  we  in  Congress  address  the  situatkjn  of 
tf>e  homeless  arid  focus  on  ways  to  make 
housing  affordable  for  everyone  through  reau- 
thorizatkyi  of  FHA  mortgage  programs  and 
housing  assistance,  I  am  including  Assembly- 
man Schwartz's  editorial  betow  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  find  new  ideas  in  this  proposals: 

10  Steps  to  a  Better  US  Housing  Policy 
(By  David  Schwartz) 

Now  that  congressional  action  is  under- 
way on  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1987,  it  Is  timely,  as  well  as 
necessary,  to  assess  housing  conditions  In 
America  and  to  redesign  our  national  hous- 
ing policy  to  improve  these  conditions. 
Many  parts  of  the  nation  suffer  from  a 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  steadily 
rising  rents,  and  the  scourge  of  homeless- 
ness.  After  six  years  of  federal  neglect,  Con- 
gress now  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  prove 
once  again  that  wise  government  policy  lit- 
erally begins  at  home. 

Today,  too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
discovering  that  the  door  to  homeownership 
is  locked,  and  that  government  has  helped 
hide  the  key.  While  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  generally  ignored  the  problem,  the 
average  working  American  is  finding  that 
housing  prices  are  rising  far  faster  than 
income.  The  costs  of  homeownership  are 
now  300  percent  higher  than  they  were  in 
the  late  1970s.  Consequently,  homeowner- 
ship In  this  country  has  actually  declined 
since  19S0,  following  35  years'  steady  in- 
crease. Despite  recent,  and  most  likely  tem- 
porary, drops  in  mortgage  rates,  many 
people  are  excluded  from  the  housing 
market. 
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An  Important  study  conducted  by  the 
Joint  Center  for  Housing  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University  related  the  decline  in 
homeownership  almost  entirely  to  the  In- 
ability of  young  families  to  enter  the  ctir- 
rent  housing  market.  The  study  Indicated 
that  since  1981.  the  percentage  of  homeown- 
ers in  the  25  to  29  age  group  fell  by  almost  1 
percent  each  year.  Similarly  for  those  t>e- 
tween  30  and  34,  homeownership  has 
dropped  from  59.3  to  54.7  percent  In  the 
past  five  years. 

Thus  the  "average"  American  family  can 
no  longer  afford  to  buy  the  "average"  Amer- 
ican home.  A  family  earning  the  nation's 
median  family  Income  of  about  $28,000  falls 
short  of  the  Income  needed  to  carry  the 
mortgage  on  today's  median-price  home. 

The  percentage  of  annual  income  required 
of  first-time  home  buyers  for  down  payment 
has  risen  from  about  33  percent  in  1978  to 
50  percent  in  1985.  Likewise,  the  annual 
income  percentage  for  mortgage  payments 
went  from  21  percent  in  1973  to  alx>ut  44 
percent  in  1986.  Little  wonder  that  mort- 
gage default  rates  are  at  their  highest  levels 
in  a  decade  and  that  the  foreclosure  rate 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1980. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  l>old  yet  prudent  na- 
tional housing  program  to  facilitate  home- 
ownership.  Increase  the  amount  of  afford- 
able rental  housing,  and  rid  the  country  of 
homelessness.  I  suggest  a  10-point  plan  to 
accomplish  these  goals,  a  practical  and 
humane  program  already  proven  In  many  of 
our  states. 

We  could  establish  a  national  lease-pur- 
chase homeownership  program,  perhaps  one 
modeled  after  our  successful  program  In 
New  Jersey.  Here,  our  state  housing  agency 
makes  attractive  loans  to  builders  and  non- 
profits. Lease-purchasing  families  make  a 
monthly  payment,  part  of  which  goes 
toward  a  down  payment  that  is  paid  off 
within  24  to  36  months. 

A  second  program  which  could  ease  down 
payment  burdens  is  a  national  housing  in- 
vestment corporation,  which  could  adminis- 
ter a  shared  equity  or  co-investment  mort- 
gage fund.  This  corporation  would  have  an 
equity  Interest  in  a  diversified,  high-quality 
portfolio  of  appreciating  housing  assets.  It 
would  make  the  government  a  housing  part- 
ner, investing  in  families  and  housing  stock. 

A  third  way  to  help  young  families  accrue 
a  down  payment  would  tie  to  create  a  na- 
tional employee  homeownership  program: 
Employers  would  provide  down  payment  as- 
sistance to  employees  In  a  way  that  is  tax- 
advantageous  to  t>oth. 

Individual  housing  accounts,  patterned 
after  Individual  retirement  accounts,  would 
also  help  first-time  home  buyers  save  for  a 
down  payment. 

In  addition,  we  should  return  to  the  states 
the  full  capacity  to  issue  necessary  levels  of 
tax-free  mortgage  revenue  l>onds.  The  re- 
cently enacted  tax  reform  act  severely  limits 
this  capacity,  but  it  should  t>e  restored. 

To  build  and  rehabilitate  affordable 
rental  units,  four  major  national  programs 
are  needed. 

We  need  a  program  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  af- 
fordable rental  units  every  year.  An  url>an 
and  balanced  housing  finance  act,  similar  to 
the  program  I  helped  establish  in  New 
Jersey,  can  meet  the  need.  Our  program 
provides  an  upfront,  one-time  sul>sidy  which 
is  sufficient  incentive  to  the  shelter  indus- 
tries and  to  nonprofits  that  units  are  l>elng 
produced.  Municipalities  compete  for  the 
funds  and  are  required  to  make  cost-saving 
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contributions  like  donations  of  land  or  tax 
abatements.  A  modest  tax  on  luxxiry  hous- 
ing and  commercial  realty  provides  a  self-re- 
plenishing source  of  revenue. 

We  need  an  old  buildings,  new  communi- 
ties law  to  co-venture  the  production  of  af- 
fordable apartments  through  rehabilitating 
empty  buildings.  This  blU  would  differ  from 
existing  programs  by  emphasizing  a  part- 
nership with  nonprofit  community  and  reli- 
gious groups  and  lalxir  unions,  concentrat- 
ing on  empty  and  abandoned  buildings  to 
eliminate  displacement  effects,  and  encour- 
aging mixed  use  projects  to  Include  neigh- 
borhood stores  and  service  businesses. 

We  must  restore  favorable  tax  treatment 
to  builders  who  will  construct  affordable 
apartments  and  to  state  governments  that 
wish  to  use  tax-free  iMnds  for  low-income 
housing. 

Furthermore,  our  national  government 
should  recommit  itself  to  a  decent,  expan- 
sive public  housing  policy.  We  should  fully 
fimd  the  adequate  upkeep  of  public  housing 
and  constrain  efforts  at  privatization  so 
that  public  housing  occupants  are  not 
forced  to  buy  unsound  apartments  at  unfair 
prices.  And  we  should  fund  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  new  public  housing,  at 
least  when  and  where  local  communities  are 
ready  to  welcome  and  support  them. 

We  simply  must  act  decisively  to  pass  a 
homeless  persons  survival  act.  Most  home- 
lessness can  be  prevented  in  a  cost-effective 
way,  and  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  find 
shelter  for  those  who  are  already  homeless. 
We  need  to  preserve,  not  separate,  families 
and  help  promote  dignity  and  Independence 
through  jolis  training,  counseling,  and  com- 
monity  support. 

This  plan  is  neither  perfect  nor  complete, 
but  it  is  a  l>asis  for  discussion  and  action. 
After  years  of  neglect,  it  is  time  to  deal  with 
the  housing  crisis  l>efore  it  cripples  our 
spirit  and  corrupts  our  dreams. 


COMMEMORATING  PAT  CLARK 
FOR  HIS  OUTSTANDING  SERV- 
ICE TO  NEVADA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxjing  Nevadan  and 
t^s  Vegas  comniunity  leader.  Pat  Oatk.  On 
Saturday,  May  30,  Pat  will  t>e  honored  by  the 
Help  Them  Walk  Again  Foundatksn  for  his 
many  activities  that  have  beriefited  each  of 
the  citizens  of  Southern  Nevada. 

Pat  Clark  came  to  Nevada  from  New  York 
in  1 938  and  through  his  hard  work  quickly  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  prominent  txisinessman 
in  L3S  Vegas.  After  serving  as  the  local  agent 
for  Signal  Oil  arxJ  owning  the  El  Rio  Garage, 
Pat  opened  a  soon-thriving  Pontiac  dealership 
during  the  darkest  oays  of  Worid  War  II.  This 
rapidly  expanding  business  provkjed  employ- 
ment for  up  to  80  workers,  wf>ile  at  the  same 
time  serving  ttie  transportatkxi  needs  for  a 
booming  southern  Nevada. 

That  operatkKi  led  Time  magazine  arxJ  the 
Natkjrtal  Automobile  Dealers  Association  to 
choose  Pat  as  one  of  60  Time  magazirie  qual- 
ity dealers  in  the  United  States  in  1975.  Seven 
years  later,  the  Nevada  Safety  Coundt— an  or- 
ganizatnn   which   he  helped  found — named 
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Mn  "»ton  o»  *»  Yew."  and  General  Motors 
honorwl  him  for  being  a  QM  dealer  tor  40 

years. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pafs  business  suc- 
oeaa  was  not  Nniited  to  this  aione.  Pat  is  a 
taunder  of  the  Nevada  Beverage  Co..  one  of 
ttw  outstandbH)  beverage  wtwiesalers  of  tt>e 
United  Stales.  He  also  helped  found  one  of 
southern  Nevada's  first  home-owned  twnks. 
the  Nevada  State  Bank. 

The  community  service  record  of  Pat  Clark 
is  k>ng  and  detinguished.  Throughout  the 
1940's.  Pat  was  a  Las  Vegas  city  commission- 
er, helping  to  attract  new  industry  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  citizens  of  southern 
Nevada.  His  efforts  to  improve  city  services— 
especially  as  police  commissior)er  and  health- 
board  chairman— vwB  a  key  to  the  growth  of 
Las  Vegas.  Pat  and  his  dealership  have  been 
active  in  such  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  tt>e 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Lions  Chjb.  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Jaycees. 
and  the  Help  Them  Walk  Again  Foundatkjn. 
Other  civic  organizatkxis  he  has  heiped  found 
indude  ttw  Las  Vegas  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Salvation  Anny  in  southern 
Nevada,  the  Nevada  Safety  Council,  and  ttie 
Nevada  New  Car  Dealers  Assodatkxi.  Pat 
Clark  has  given  generously  of  his  time  in  serv- 
ing as  a  Cattwik:  layman  and  has  greatly 
aided  tfw  parochial  schools  of  Las  Vegas. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  truest  measure  of  a 
man  is  his  contributions  to  his  community.  By 
that  exacting  standard,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  can 
match  Pat  Clark's  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishmenL 


'ASIA  BUSINESS  NEWS" 
PROJECT 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  mw  TORK 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans.  I  am  corx»med  about  the  stagger- 
ing economic  and  trade  issues  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  current  efforts  on  both  sides  to 
deal  with  these  issues,  the  gaps  are  deep 
rooted  and  just  won't  go  away  through  assur- 
ances. patcfv-¥Vork  actkxis  or  through  simplis- 
tic "solutions."  The  more  economic  the  as- 
pects of  the  problem  becomes,  the  more  the 
confusion  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
American  puWte.  The  reports  we  receive 
ttvough  the  media,  both  print  and  electronic, 
are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  may  make 
some  sense  to  certain  economists,  intema- 
tionai  financial  analysts  and  business  acade- 
micians, but  are  almost  undecipherable,  no 
less  understandable,  to  the  average  American. 
Lef  s  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we 
are  all  affected  one  way  or  another  by  these 
issues,  too  few  American  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers are  knowtedgeabie  of  the  causes  and 
effects  here  resulting  from  economic  devetop- 
ment  in  other  parts  of  the  worW.  especially  in 
Japan  and  other  Pacifk:  Rim  nations. 

Despite  the  sophistication  of  today's  com- 
municatkxis.  there  remains  a  wide  gap  of 
dear  and  factual  informatton  between  ttie 
United  States  and  Japan  as  well  as  between 
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the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
Asian  natk>ns.  This  woeful  lack  of  clarity  in 
communkaition  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
confusion,  unawareness.  misconceptions  and 
speculatkins.  all  of  whk:h  affect  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  consumer  markets. 

The  current  reports  we  get  from  Asia,  usual- 
ly out  of  Tokyo,  are  too  general  and  too  in- 
comprehensible for  the  average  publk:.  The 
coverage  is  mostly  confined  to  financial  news 
pages,  business  publicatkins,  economic  jour- 
nals and  occasional  television  spots.  Despite 
the  crying  need  for  better  understanding  and 
broader  knowledge,  there  is  virtually  no  con- 
centration or  focus  on  day-to-day  financial  de- 
velopments in  order  to  provide  a  realistic  per- 
spective for  American  business,  for  the  inves- 
tor, for  ttie  consumer  and  yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  offidakjom  on  all  levels  of  government. 

The  thing  VhaX  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
regard  to  Japan  in  partk:ular.  Is  that  we're  not 
just  talking  about  autos,  semi-conductors,  or- 
anges, beef  or  dollars  and  yens.  We're  talking 
about  Japan  and  our  relationship  with  that 
nation.  We're  talking  about  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  trade  in  its  broadest  and  most  serious 
implications.  I  tielieve  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  Issues:  othenwise,  the  whole 
reliationship  is  in  jeopardy— a  most  important 
relationship  for  Japan,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  world. 

That  Is  why  I  feel  we  must  emphasize  the 
broad  implications  of  wkJe  trade  imbalances 
and  currency  fluctuations.  Since  trade  and  fi- 
nance are  integral  Ingredients  of  industrialized 
nattons,  the  United  States  and  Japan  must  act 
together  to  bring  sanity,  clarity  and  under- 
standing in  mutually  dealing  with  the  many  in- 
tricacies of  these  Issues. 

With  the  need  for  better  understanding  of 
complex  International  finance  and  trade  issues 
being  more  timely  now  than  ever  before,  what 
better  way  to  reach  all  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  than  through  the  magk:  of  televi- 
sk>n? 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  leam  of  a  proposed  televiston 
project.  "Asia  Business  News."  being  Initiated 
by  a  New  York  constituent.  Michael  Cooper, 
preskjent  of  Cooper  &  Company,  a  United 
States-Japan   business   consulting   organiza- 
tk)n.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence In  virtually  every  phase  of  televiston  pro- 
duction and  telecommunlcattons,  together  with 
his  associates  here  and  in  Japan,  has  put  to- 
gether a  Tokyo-based  project  which,  when  Im- 
plemented, will  be  the  first  and  only  daily  live 
English  language  televised  program  to  ema- 
nate ft'om  Japan  and  satellited  to  the  United 
States   concentrating   solely   on   intenelated 
business   news  and  financial   developments 
between  our  two  countries  as  well  as  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  Rim  nattons. 
The  "Asia  Business  News"  program  will  be 
an  up-to-the  moment  half  hour  presentatton. 
continuing  daily  and  initially  beamed  at  a 
networked  natkDnal  audience  of  at  least  26 
millton  American  viewers.  The  program  will 
have  an  eye-catching  and  unique  forn»t.  seg- 
menting spot  economic  news,  emerging  situa- 
tkjns,  expert  analysis,  inskje  stories  and  spe- 
cial features.  It  will  report  on  intergovernmen- 
tal activities.  Investment  opportunities  stock 
and  cunency  trends  and  new  markets.  It  will 
offer  simplifiod  explanattons  of  developments. 
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visual  examples  of  effects  on  consumers  and. 
of  partx»jlar  significance,  excfwnge  of  views 
between  recognized  American  spokespersons 
and  tfteir  Asian  counterparts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  business  and  government 
Information  needs  to  expand  with  the  mam- 
moth growth  of  the  cross-cultural  Pacific 
market,  and  as  we  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  Asia  becoming  thte  fastest  growing 
economk:  focus  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
wtiat  couW  be  more  opportune  than  a  continu- 
ing televised  financial  program  such  as  pro- 
jected in  "Asia  Business  News?" 

Michael  Cooper  and  his  associates  are  to 
be  highly  complimented  on  their  foresight  and 
are  deserving  of  much  success  in  this  com- 
merxlable  venture. 
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Conference  horK>rs  last  year  until  his  knee 
was  wrecked  against  Georgia. 

Neverttieless,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  Norman  Jefferson  and  all  of  ttie  last 
pKks  of  the  worid.  For,  after  all,  it's  better  to 
be  pk:ked  last  than  not  to  be  picked  at  all. 


IRRELEVANT  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  need  help  badly  to  return  to  the  form 
of  the  Vince  Lombard!  years,  so  as  a  key  to 
retum  to  eminence,  they  have  drafted  Norman 
Jefferson,  a  defensive  back  from  Louisiana 
State  University,  one  who  sat  out  a  good  deal 
of  the  1986  season  with  injuries  and  who  was 
the  335th— and  last— draft  pick  in  the  Nattonal 
Football  League  this  year. 

But  such  little  problems  never  worry  Paul  T. 
Salata  and  his  band  of  zanies  from  Newport 
Beach,  who  will  honor  Jefferson  on  Father's 
Day,  June  21,  during  Inelevant  Week  XII.  for 
being  the  last  person  picked  In  the  NFL  draft. 
Since  Newport  Beach  is  In  California's  40th 
Congressional  District.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
this  body  what  Inelevant  Week  Is  all  about. 

It  means  doing  something  nice  for  someone 
for  no  reason,  emphasizing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  Inelevant  if  one  is  picked  first  in  the 
draft  or  last  In  the  draft  or  In  the  middle  of  the 
draft  for  that  person  made  a  name  for  himself 
and  dkj  the  best  he  could.  Maybe  even  gave 
110  percent 

Norman  Jefferson  will  be  feted,  wined, 
dined,  honored,  inten/iewed,  given  all  sorts  of 
trivial  gifts  and  otherwise  be  King  for  a  Day  in 
Newport  Beach  during  Irrelevant  Week.  It  will 
be  a  week  he  will  never  forget  although  he 
might  like  to. 

Of  the  11  honorees  who  have  preceded 
him.  one  player  skipped  to  the  Canadian 
League,  another  made  the  squad  of  an  NFL 
powertiouse,  but  broke  his  collartxjne  halfway 
through  the  season  and  the  rest  haven't  been 
heard  of  since.  But  that's  In^elevancy  for  you. 
Jefferson  had  a  pretty  good  year  as  a  soph- 
omore at  LSU  but  his  record  has  been  pretty 
spotty  since,  primarily  due  to  a  knee  Injury  last 
year.  The  Green  Bay  Packers  hope  that  his 
late-season  recovery  will  continue  and  he  will 
be  able  to  play  this  year. 

Jefferson  is  from  Marrero.  LA.  one  of  the 
thriving  metropolises  of  the  State,  has  a 
mother,  three  brottiers  and  two  sisters.  He  is 
an  expert  tackier,  mns  punts  back  quite  well 
and  was  a  preseason  pick  for  all  Souttieast 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERIC  JOHNSON 


HON.  Bni  SCHUETTE 

OP  If ICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
ttie  privilege  of  commending  an  outstanding 
individual  from  the  10th  District  of  Michigan 
wtiose  achievements  and  service  have  recent- 
ly been  recognized  with  a  Vocational  Instruc- 
tional Program  Advisory  Committee  Award. 
Eric  Johnson,  was  presented  the  award  during 
a  Salute  to  America's  Volunteers  in  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  on  May  6  at  a  ceremo- 
ny In  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

After  a  most  successful  career  in  teaching 
at  two  Mk:higan  high  schools.  Eric  resigned  to 
manage  tfie  family  farm  implement  txjsiness  In 
Ittiaca,  Ml.  But  Eric  went  further  than  simply 
running  a  business — he  teaches  students  from 
the  local  high  schools  and  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity ttie  work  of  his  trade  and  business.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  most  generous  in  Invit- 
ing agriculture  students  to  partidpate  in  open 
houses  he  hokjs  at  Johnson  &  Sons,  ttie 
family  business. 

His  list  of  other  community  servrce  projects 
Is  most  Impressive,  including  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  agricultural  programs.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions, Eric  served  as  a  judge  for  ttie  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  has  t>een  a  resource 
speaker  for  Michigan  State  University,  and 
served  on  a  committee  for  his  hometown  agri- 
culture production  program.  Under  his  rule, 
Johnson  &  Sons  has  provided  equipment  to 
teach  area  students  to  set  up  the  equipment 
and  how  to  operate  machinery  safely. 

In  ttie  past  Eric  was  chairman  of  ttie  Alma 
High  School  Vocational  Education  Task  Force. 
Presently,  he  is  serving  as  chairman  for  the 
shared  time  agriculture  program  at  Alma,  In 
addition  to  serving  as  director  of  ttie  Michigan 
Farm  Dealers  Association  and  serving  on  the 
executive  tioard  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Power 
Assodation. 

This  list  though  most  impressive,  does  not 
begin  to  accurately  descrit)e  the  commitment 
Eric  lias  shown  to  his  felk>w  citizens  of  the 
Ittiaca  and  Alma  areas.  In  times  wtien  so 
many  youngsters  in  rural  areas  are  turning  to 
larger,  urt>an  dties  for  ttieir  future,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  and  encouraging  to  leam  of  Indlvkl- 
uals  with  such  outstanding  senrice  as  Eric 
Johnson  who  have  dedk»ted  much  of  their 
lives  to  helping  children  develop  their  talents 
and  ambittons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting  Eric 
Johnson  for  his  outstanding  sennce  to  the 
people  of  a  rural  community  and  their  way  of 
life. 
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LEGISLATION  BANNING  PRIVATE 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY 
OR  PARAMILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  A  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRY IP  THERE  IS  A  STATUTO- 
RY PROHIBITION  ON  COVERT 
GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

FOR  SUCH  OPERATIONS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OFCAUPORIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Leach  and  I  are  today  reintrodudng  legislation 
to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  to  prohibit  private 
assistance  for  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  a  foreign  country  if  Congress  has 
acted  to  prohibit  U.S.  Government  involve- 
ment in  such  operations. 

We  first  introduced  this  legislation  In  March 
of  1985.  In  response  to  reports  circulating  at 
that  time  that  private  groups  and  indlvkluals 
were  supplying  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  Had  our  bill  been  enacted  at  that 
time,  our  Nation  could  have  t>een  spared  ttie 
trauma  of  ttie  greatest  scandal  sirKe  Water- 
gate. 

Ttiere  is  no  doubt  than  many,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  cunent  administration,  believe  that 
a  congressional  ban  on  military  akj  to  ttie 
Contras  dkJ  not  limit  the  ability  of  private  citi- 
zens and  Government  officials  to  continue  to 
wage  ttieir  own  private  war  to  overthrow  ttie 
Nicaraguan  Government 

We  do  not  share  ttiat  view.  That  is  why  we 
are  introdudng  this  bill,  and  why  we  Intro- 
duced similar  legislation  2  years  ago. 

When  President  Reagan  signed  into  law  the 
bill  which  contained  ttie  Boland  amendment,  it 
tiecame  official  U.S.  foreign  policy,  regardless 
of  his  or  anyone  else's  views  atx>ut  its  merits. 
As  a  result  of  the  House-Senate  hearings  on 
this  matter,  we  now  know  ttiat  ttie  administra- 
tion sought  to  drcumvent  ttie  provisions  of  ttie 
Boland  amendment  essentially  from  ttie 
moment  of  its  enactment  by  enlisting  private 
citizens  and  foreign  leaders  to  carry  out  its 
foreign  policy  agenda. 

This  "privatizatton"  of  foreign  policy  flies  In 
ttie  face  of  Intemattonal  law,  American  law, 
and  the  Constitution. 

The  Neutrality  Act  which  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1793,  reflects  a  premise  central  to 
American  law  for  two  centuries — that  war 
stioukj  t>e  a  Government  functton.  Especially 
in  ttie  case  of  covert  operattons.  it  undermines 
U.S.  foreign  polk;y  to  have  private  citizens  fi- 
nandng  foreign  military  operations  after  Con- 
gress has  cut  off  funds  for  such  operations. 

Ttie  Constitutton  grants  Congress  a  man- 
date to  share  control  over  ttie  Natton's  foreign 
polKy  with  the  executive  branch.  Yet  this  ad- 
ministration, when  Its  desired  course  of  actton 
on  foreign  policy  had  been  denied  by  Con- 
gress, simply  moved  its  foreign  policy  oper- 
ations outskje  of  the  traditk>nal  policymaking 
drdes. 

Enactment  of  this  legislatton  in  1985  woukj 
have  meant  one  of  two  things  for  ttie  foreign 
policy  detiade  now  fadng  us:  either  we  wouM 
be  dealing  with  an  unequivocal  t)reach  of  ttie 
law,  or  ttie  private  akt  network  would  tiave 
been  shut  down  2  years  ago.  In  eittier  case. 
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this  legislatton  wouM  have  removed  all  doubt 
aljout  ttie  legality  of  such  actkxis. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  ttiat  actions 
by  private  citizens  aimed  at  provking  miitary 
akl  to  guerrillas  working  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment with  whom  we  are  technicaily  at 
peace  Is  a  vkslatnn  of  the  Neutrality  Act  How- 
ever, Rk^hard  Secord's  view  wtiich  was  appar- 
ently shared  by  ottiers  in  the  administration, 
that  the  Neutrality  Act  sanctkxis  such  actions 
makes  it  dear  that  legislatton  is  needed  to 
eliminate  any  amtiiguity  In  the  law. 

This  leglslatton  shoukj  make  it  explidtty  and 
unequivocally  clear  that  the  Neutrality  Act  pro- 
hibits private  citizens  from  conducting  ttieir 
own  IndivkJual  wars  against  ottier  nations 
wtien  ttiose  actkins  are  In  conflk:t  with  official 
U.S.  foreign  polkry.  As  ttie  Presklent  so  fre- 
quently reminds  us.  our  domestk:  foreign 
policy  det>ate  must  stop  at  ttie  water's  edge: 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  public  and  a  private  for- 
eign policy  any  more  than  we  can  have  an  ex- 
ecutive and  a  congresskxial  foreign  polk:y. 
Our  country  stioukl  have  1  foreign  policy,  not 
200  millton  of  them. 

Our  leglslatk>n  woukJ  make  It  dear  that  ef- 
forts to  Ignore  or  undermine  ttie  will  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  no  matter 
how  repugnant  indivkjual  Amernans  may  find 
ttie  internal  and  foreign  polkaes  of  ottier  na- 
ttons,  no  one,  no  matter  how  rich  or  powerful, 
has  the  right  to  take  the  making  of  foreign 
polrcy  into  their  own  hands.  And,  finally,  our 
legislatton  will  spare  the  Natton  a  rerun  of  ttie 
sordki  affair  whk:h  Is  now  t>elng  played  out  in 
the  hearing  rooms  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OFCAUPOBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleague's  attentton 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  public  servk^e  or- 
ganization, the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League,  In  Sacramento,  CA. 

The  league  has,  over  ttie  years,  dedicated 
itself  to  ttie  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  members  of  the  Sacramento  communi- 
ty. Through  ttieir  commitment  ttie  league  has 
assisted  many  young  students  furttier  ttieir 
educatton  by  offering  scholarships  to  distin- 
guished college-tKXind  students. 

Ttie  Japanese-American  Citizens  League  is 
most  deserving  of  our  ttianks  and  our  praise 
for  ttieir  efforts  and  compasston.  Ttiere  are 
few  causes  more  worttiwhile  than  assisting 
our  young  people  In  ttieir  efforts  to  furttier 
their  educatton  and  contribute  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  society.  Given  ttie  unprecedented  dial- 
lenges  arising  from  the  vast  and  significant 
changes  whk:h  are  taking  place  In  our  society, 
the  importance  of  an  advanced  educatton  is 
greater  now  ttian  ever  before. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  league  on  ttiis  act  of 
putjik:  servKe,  and  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulattons  to  each  of  ttiese  students  for  ttieir 
academk:  excellence.  Being  honored  wnth 
scholarships  are: 
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Ms.  Sandra  Kawamura  of  Delta  High 
School,  m.  Klmb«1y  A.  Ohara c4  JF.  Kenne- 
dy High  School.  Ms.  Maiy  Jane  Nafcamura  of 
CF.  McCtelchy  HV>  School.  M^  Stacy  Wong 
of  J.F.  Kaimady  High  School.  Mr.  Stephen  K. 
BtfahU  of  Cofdova  High  School.  Ms.  Jolie  M. 
YvMda.  Ma.  J«»  M.  FunHwma.  Mr.  Geary  M. 
rtoguchi.  Ms.  Laura  A.  Nishina.  and  Ms. 
Fonda  a  Watwwbe  of  JF.  Kennedy  High 
School.  Mr.  Utyaaes  M.  Nishi  of  Rio  Vista  High 
School,  Ms.  Jayna  M.  Toyama  of  C.K. 
IfcOalchy  High  School,  Ms.  Wendy  M.  Hirai 
of  Hiram  Johnaon  High  School.  Mr.  Todd 
Hmn  of  J.F.  Kennedy  High  School.  Ms.  Cindy 
NWso  of  C.K.  McOatchy  High  School.  Mr. 
David  S.  Onodera  of  Sacramento  High 
School.  Ms.  Dianne  C.  Miyao.  Ms.  Colleen 
Montgomery,  and  Ms.  Lymiood  Montgomery 
of  Hiram  Johnaon  High  School.  Also  receiving 
achotosWpa  were  Ms.  KristI  Honda  and  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Nalagawa  of  Sacramento  City  Col- 
lege.   

RETIRED  COLONEL  WRITES  ON 
MOSCOW  EB4BASSY  CONTRO- 
VERSY 

HON.  CONSTANT  A.  MORELLA 

OrMAKTIJUID 

nr  TBB  HOim  or  RsntEssirr  attvss 
Wednesday.  May  27. 1987 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
m  Mwytamfs  Eighth  District,  retired  Air  Force 
IX  Col.  Ch«1es  M.  Perkins,  has  written  the 
loNowing  provocative  artide  raising  questions 
^xxjt  some  widely  held  t>eliefs  conceming  our 

controversial  new  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  *tk:le  was  printed  recentty  in  U.S. 
News  &  WorW  Report  under  the  "Rostnjm" 
aection. 
The  ank:le  tallows: 

Moscow  Ekbasst  Cohthoverst 
VS.  counterintelligence  has  been  given  an 
undeserved  XOack.  mark  over  security  prob- 
lems at  our  new  embassy  in  Moscow.  Our  se- 
curity services  are  pictured  as  hopelessly  in- 
adequate and  no  match  for  the  Soviet  KOB. 
Tiieae  claims  are  shocking,  eml>arrassing 
and  diatieaslng  to  anyone  who  expects  n.S. 
counterintelligence  to  earn  its  keep— pro- 
tecting our  secrets  from  the  theft,  our  facili- 
ties and  equipment  from  compromise  and 
our  dtixens  from  subversion. 

I\>rtunately.  all  of  these  assertions  are 
quite  wrong.  I  know  because  I  was  there— as 
the  Defense  IntelUgence  Agency  representa- 
tive on  the  Security  Advisory  Group, 
Moscow,  from  1976  through  1981.  The 
«.h»irTnfcn  of  tWs  group  was  from  SUte  De- 
partment security,  and  the  CIA.  FBI,  Na- 
tional Sectirity  Agency  and  Natloiul  Securi- 
ty Council  also  were  represented.  Our  Job 
was  to  solve  the  security  problems  for  the 
embaasy.  chancery,  living  quarters  and  the 
grounds  around  the  complex. 

The  group  drew  on  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  technical  expertise  of  its  members 
and  came  up  with  safeguards  for  the  re- 
search and  develoi»nent.  fabrication  and  as- 
sembly stages  of  the  project  Included  were: 
Tamperproof  sealing,  escorting  and  moni- 
toring of  all  t««t*ri»i«  being  shipped;  ware- 
housing under  guard  of  all  materials  arriv- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  from  overseas;  the 
falnicaUng  of  all  building  components  on 
site:  continuous  and  spot  inspections  of  all 
construction  activities  during  the  working 
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day— and  after  hours  as  well  when  deemed 
appropriate. 

In  addition,  our  plan  called  for  random 
and  unannounced  demoUtlon  of  fabricated 
materials  at  the  job  site  to  search  for  con- 
cealed devices. 

And  these  were  only  the  standard,  garden- 
variety  measures.  There  were  others  that 
still  must  remain  secret. 

As  an  Air  Force  security  officer  for  more 
than  20  years.  I  saw  this  project  as  the  cap- 
stone of  my  career— and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues did.  too.  Here  was  a  chance  for  us  to 
focus  our  knowledge  and  strengths  on  a 
critically  important  project  right  in  the 
back  yard  of  our  main  adversary  and  make 
the  complex  safe  for  our  diplomats,  support 
personnel  and  families  for  years  to  come. 

Of  course,  we  knew  we  were  starting  llter- 
aUy  in  a  hole.  The  site  itself  was  on  very  low 
ground  with  drainage  problems  and— when  I 
first  saw  the  location  near  the  Moskva  River 
In  1976— what  appeared  to  be  a  sewer  pipe 
emptying  Into  the  center  of  it. 

The  site  selection  had  been  a  political  de- 
cision—the result  of  trade-offs  and  compro- 
mises—and it  was  not  our  job  to  criticize  or 
moan  about  it.  We  had  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  work  around  it.  Also,  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  physical  and  mental  stresses 
that  go  along  with  buUdlng  a  major  project 
in  a  closed  society  like  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  was  no  arrogance  on  our  part.  We 
knew  we  had  a  devU  of  a  job  to  do.  But  we 
were  determined  to  prevail. 

If  the  press  reports  and  congressional 
statements  about  our  new  embassy  are  to  be 
believed,  then  something  has  gone  seriously 
awry.  Clearly,  our  recommendations  were 
either  selectively  employed,  used  piecemeal, 
compromised  or  rejected  entirely.  We  were 
short-circuited  by  our  own  people. 

Probably,  as  with  the  site  selection,  con- 
cessions were  made  for  politically  expedient 
reasons. 

The  resulting  scandal  cannot  begin  to  be 
measured  by  the  S192  million  price  tag  on 
the  project.  U.S.  counterintelligence  has 
been  subjected  to  undeserved  question  and 
ridicule,  and  the  damage  may  last  for  years. 
My  professional  lifetime,  and  those  of  my 
partners  on  the  working  group,  has  been 
squandered.  And  the  heritage  of  freedom 
that  we  tried  to  secure  for  our  coimtry  has 
been  jeopardized. 

To  those  decision  makers  who  put  the  rest 
of  us  In  this  box— whoever  they  are— I  only 
hope  the  fruits  of  your  compromises  were 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  our  energy,  our  work 
and  our  trust,  which  you  frittered  away.  We 
were  due  t>etter  than  this. 


May  27, 1987 


DR.  JOHN  D.  MILAM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OFTZXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Dr.  John  D.  Milam  from  Houston, 
TX,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
American  Bkxxl  Commission.  Dr.  Milam  is  the 
director  of  pathology  at  St  Lukes  Episcopal 
Hospital  and  a  recognized  expert  In  this  fieW. 
I'm  sure  Uiat  he  will  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution during  his  tenure. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  his 
keynote  address  to  the  American  Blood  Com- 
mission in  which  he  outlines  the  challenges 
facing  our  Nation's  bk>od  service  system. 


Kruotx  Adokkss.  Amxxicah  Blood 
cokmissioh 

(By  John  D.  Milam,  M.D.) 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
become  the  seventh  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Blood  Commission.  As  I  look  at  the  list 
of  presidents  who  have  served  the  ABC 
since  its  Inception.  I  am  aware  of  the  leader- 
ship expected  of  me  as  ABC  president.  With 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
board,  the  executive  director,  my  fellow  offi- 
cers, the  ABC  committees,  and  our  many 
constituents,  I  shall  endeavor  to  fulfill  my 
fiduciary  and  organizational  responsibilities. 
As  we  approach  a  new  commission  year, 
we  face  significant  challenges.  The  public 
has  never  been  more  concerned  al>out  the 
safety  of  blood  transfusion.  In  light  of  this 
fact,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  serve 
our  country's  patients  and  blood  donors. 
Americans  are  Increasingly  being  faced  with 
the  Impact  of  Infectious  agents  on  their 
lives.  One  area  of  particular  concern  to  the 
ABC  Is  the  Impact  of  the  evolving  epidemi- 
ology on  blood  donors  and  recipients  and  on 
the  ability  of  blood  service  agencies  to  main- 
tain a  safe,  adequate  supply  of  blood  and 
blood  products.  The  ABC's  forum  has  a 
great  potential  for  accommodating  many 
different  points  of  view  and  for  providing 
comprehensive,  thoughtful,  and  even  di- 
verse types  of  support  for  America's  blood 
services  by  addressing  ethical,  responsibil- 
ity, and  relatioiuhip  issues. 

Of  course,  the  ABC's  most  valuable  asset 
is  Its  members.  With  respect  to  our  organi- 
zation's purpose  and  function.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  members  are  Invited 
to  the  Commission's  table,  present  their 
views,  discuss  common  Interests  and  con- 
cerns. Initiate  coUectlve  action,  and  Identify 
issues  that  deserve  further  attention.  We 
will  need  commitment  from  all  our  meml)ers 
in  order  to  fulfill  our  mission,  as  well  as 
assist  our  memt)er  organizations  in  discharg- 
ing their  responsibilities.  Together,  we 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  our  goals.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  l)oard,  the 
committees,  and  the  executive  director  and 
her  office  staff,  as  well  as  with  other  organi- 
zations with  whom  we  share  mutual  con- 
cerns and  problems. 

All  of  the  ABC's  committee  meml)ers  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  hard 
work.  The  Planning  Committee  will  be 
asked  to  consider  the  following  charges  for 
the  new  commission  year: 

(1)  To  address  transfusion  safety  since 
this  Issue  weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
the  public. 

(2)  To  investigate  and  recommend  basic 
research  areas  that  deserve  critical  atten- 
tion. 

(3)  To  develop  and  Implement  a  program 
agenda  for  the  annual  meeting. 

(4)  To  consider  the  relationship  between 
blood  and  other  tissue  and  organs. 

(5)  To  monitor  the  evolving  reorganization 
of  blood  source  delivery  systems. 

(6)  To  consider  establishing  an  ongoing  re- 
lationship with  a  biomedical  ethlcist. 

(7)  To  consider  the  need  for  promoting  ap- 
propriate transfusion  practices  in  line  with 
current  scientific  Information  and  to  consid- 
er possible  mechanisms  for  accomplishing 
this  goal. 


May  27,  1987 


GROUPS     WORK     TO     SUSPEND 
MOST-PAVORED-NATION 
STATUS  TO  ROMANIA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30, 
1987,  the  House  adopted  the  Wolf-Hall 
amendment  to  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 
This  amendment  provides  for  a  6-month  sus- 
pension of  most-favored-nation  [MFN]  trade 
status  for  Romania  because  of  tfiat  natk>n's 
failure  to  respect  human  rights. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  put  tiie 
Ceausescu  government  on  notk^  tfiat  Con- 
gress expects  to  see  genuine  improvements 
regarding  religious  rights,  latx>r  rights,  emigra- 
tk>n,  treatment  of  ethnic  minorities,  and  overall 
human  rights  as  a  condition  for  the  continu- 
ation of  trade  benefits.  The  amendment  has 
the  support  of  a  number  of  organizations  that 
are  concerned  atxxit  these  human  rights 
Issues. 

The  amendment  has  ttie  support  of  Helsinki 
Watch  and  the  International  Human  Rigfits 
Law  Group.  Both  of  these  organizations  ex- 
pressed coTKom  atxxjt  tfie  overall  state  of 
human  rights  in  Romania. 

The  temporary  MFN  suspensnn  for  Roma- 
nia also  is  supported  by  Christian  Response 
International,  CREED,  and  ti>e  Romanian  Mis- 
sk}nary  Society.  These  groups  are  especially 
troubled  by  religious  repression  In  Romania. 
Their  particular  concern  is  ttie  harassrrient  of 
the  Christian  churches  In  Romania. 

While  not  specifically  endorsing  the  amend- 
ment, the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  tfw  National  Jewish  Coalition  have  ex- 
pressed Vnem  approval  of  the  amendment's 
effort  to  spotiight  human  rights  abuses  in  Ro- 
mania. These  organizations  are  concerned 
about  ttie  well-t>eing  of  the  Jewish  community 
througfKXJt  the  Eastem  bkx:,  and  are  troubled 
by  any  efforts  to  suppress  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

The  repressk>n  of  ethnic  minorities  in  Ro- 
mania, particularly  tt>e  2.5  milton  Hungarians 
living  in  Romania,  has  been  the  special  cor)- 
cem  of  several  groups.  Dr.  Michael  Szaz,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Confederation  of  Amer- 
Kan  Ethnic  Groups,  the  American  Hungarian 
Action  Committee,  and  the  Transytvanian 
WorM  Federation,  is  among  those  actively 
supporting  the  Wolf-Hall  amendment  His  or- 
ganizations, along  with  the  Hungarian  Human 
Rights  Foundation  of  Laszio  Hamos,  have 
t>een  wortdng  for  many  years  to  bring  to  ttie 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion the  human  rights  violations  prepetrated 
against  the  Hungarians  in  Romania  t)y  the 
Ceausescu  govemment  Ttie  Hungarian 
Human  Rights  Foundation  also  endorses  and 
is  working  for  ttie  adoption  of  ttie  6-month 
suspension  of  Romania's  MFN  trade  status. 

In  additkm,  ttie  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  in  Romania  and  ttie  Freedom  Federa- 
tion are  among  ttie  other  groups  that  support 
ttie  Wolf-Hall  amendment 

Although  the  Heritage  Foundation  does  not 
tabby  for  legislation,  it  has  provkled  ongoing 
research  information  about  human  rights 
abuses  in  Romania.  Ttie  Heritage  Foundation 
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also  has  documented  how  Romania  supports 
international  terrorism  and  works  a^inst 
United  States  interests  around  ttie  worta. 

Within  ttie  next  few  days.  President  Reagan 
must  decide  wtiether  ttie  United  States  will 
continue  MFN  for  Romania  for  anottier  year.  I 
would  urge  him  to  follow  ttie  advise  of  ttiese 
organizations  and  make  a  strong  stand  for 
human  rights  by  temporarily  suspending  MFN 
for  Romania. 


UNITED  STATES-FRENCH 
COOPERATION  IN  CHAD 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OFIWDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  my  cotteagues  attention  correspondence  I 
have  tiad  with  ttie  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning United  States-French  cooperation  In 
Chad.  My  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
April  28,  1987,  was  the  result  of  a  report  in 
ttie  Washington  Times  on  April  24  ttiat  indicat- 
ed ttie  French  were  refusing  to  stiare  intelli- 
gence ttiey  had  gathered  on  Soviet  military 
equipment  captured  in  Ctiad  for  retiBating 
Libyan  forces. 

Ttie  State  Department  reply  of  May  22 
shows  ttiat  the  reports  were  not  true.  In  earty 
April,  France  and  ttie  United  States  had 
reached  a  general  agreement  on  ttie  investi- 
gation of  Soviet  military  equipment  pending 
the  approval  of  the  Chadian  Govemment  This 
operattan  Is  now  going  atiead. 

This  State  Department  letter  also  provkles 
an  explanation  of  cunent  United  States  akj  to 
Chad  and  tiow  it  corresponds  with  assistance 
to  Chad  from  France.  I  t)elieve  Members  will 
find  the  Department  of  State's  response  to  t>e 
Informative.  Ttie  Washington  Times  article  and 
ttie  exchange  of  letters  foltow: 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  24, 

1987] 

U.S.  Barbed  From  Chad  IirrKixiGENCX 

(By  James  Dorsey) 

Prance  has  refused  to  share  with  the 
United  States  Intelligence  gleaned  from 
Soviet  military  equipment  aliandoned  by 
Libya  in  Chad,  according  to  administration 
officials. 

The  French  goveniment,  the  officials  said, 
has  t>een  unresponsive  so  far  to  repeated 
U.S.  requests  for  briefings  on  what  French 
officials  may  be  learning  from  the  vast  arse- 
nal Libya's  defeated  troops  left  behind  In 
Quadl  Doum.  formerly  Libya's  main  alrtiase 
In  northern  Chad. 

"The  French  have  not  l)een  very  forth- 
coming," one  official  said. 

With  only  three  military  experts  in  the 
Chadian  capital  of  Ndjamena.  which  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  Iwttlef leld.  the 
United  States  has  little  opportunity  of  Its 
own  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  abandoned 
Soviet  equipment. 

Following  the  decisive  loss  of  Quadl  Doum 
last  month,  Chadian  forces  captured  a  vast 
array  of  Soviet  equipment.  It  Includes  L-39 
ground  support  jets.  MI-24  attack  helicop- 
ters, 200  T-5S  and  T-62  tanks,  multiple 
rocket  launchers,  entire  missile  tmtteries, 
radar  installations,  a  revolutionary  laser 
guidance  system  for  the  SA-6  missile,  Rus- 
sian Instruction  manuals  for  their  weaponry 
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and  log  iMoks  of  aborted  air  reconnatasance 
missions. 

French  intelligence  and  ordnance  expats 
are  reported  to  l>e  scouriivg  the  10,000- 
square-mlle  iMittlefield  looking  at  the  equip- 
ment. 

U.S.  officials  acknowledged  that  France  is 
the  leading  Western  power  In  Its  former  Af- 
rican colony  and  said  the  French  would 
eventually  share  what  they  may  have 
learned  from  the  capture.  But  they  added 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  discover  much 
that  had  not  l>een  known  t>ef ore. 

The  Reagan  administration  sent  $15  mil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment  to  Chad  to 
l>olster  President  Hlssene  Habre's  successful 
campaign  to  oust  Libyan  troops  from  the 
north  of  his  country.  The  administration 
last  month  approved  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion in  military  suppUes  to  Chad. 

ComfTTTRE  ON  FOREIGN  ATFAIRS. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  April  28,  19t7. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shitltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  There  have  l>een 
recent  press  reports  ttiat  the  United  States 
has  asked  for  FVench  cooperation  in  sharing 
intelligence  obtained  from  Libyans  captured 
in  Chad  and  from  the  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment the  Libyans  alMuidoned  in  Chad  and 
that  the  French  have  resisted  such  coopera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  know  precisely  what  we 
have  asked  for  and  what,  if  anything,  tiaa 
l>een  denied  or  delayed.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  alxjut  the  degree  of  French-American 
cooperation  In  Chad. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  response  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lcz  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  EaaL 

U.S.  Dkpartkknt  or  State. 
Washington,  DC.,  May  22, 1997. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  ajid  the 
Middle  East,  House  of  Representative*. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  April  28  to  the  Secretary,  which  re- 
quested Information  on  the  degree  of  coop- 
eration t>etween  France  and  the  United 
States  in  assisting  Chad.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  cooperation  among  Chad. 
France  and  the  United  States  is  excellent. 

Since  the  l>eglnnlng  of  this  year,  Ctiadlan 
troops  under  Ctiadlan  leaderslilp  have  in- 
flicted the  worst  ever  military  defeats  on 
the  Qadhafl  regime  and  driven  Libyan 
troops  almost  entirely  out  of  northern 
Chad,  which  Libyan  military  forces  had  oc- 
cupied since  their  Invasion  in  1983. 

Prance,  the  former  colonial  power,  has  the 
leading  Western  assistance  role  In  Chad. 
France  provides  substantial  security  aid. 
lx>tb  In  the  supply  of  military  equipment 
and  In  the  training  of  Chadian  troops.  Fur- 
ther, at  the  request  of  the  Chadian  Ctovem- 
ment.  France,  since  February,  1988,  tias 
maintained  French  military  forces  In  south- 
em  Chad  to  help  defend  the  country 
against  any  Libyan  attacks  south  of  the 
16th  parallel.  These  French  forces  tiave  not 
engaged  in  ground  coml>at.  Last  week,  the 
French  Government  announced  that 
French  military  forces  will  deploy  Into 
northern  Chad  in  a  "humanitarian  role"— 
clearing  Libyan  land  mines,  and  helping 
with  food,  health,  and  education  for  Chadl- 
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an  rafUflCM  retuminc  to  their  homes  in  the 
Ubentcd  north.  Prmnce  alao  provides  sub- 
■Untlal  economic  and  develomnental  aid  to 
Chad,  which  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  cu- 
mulative ravages  of  war.  drought,  locust. 
and  the  fi>l'T*»  of  the  world  market  price 
for  oottoo,  Chad's  prime  export  product 

TT&ited  States  aolstance  to  Chad  is  de- 
■tcned  to  complement,  not  duplicate,  the 
leadlnc  Fi«ach  efforts.  VS.  security  aid  has 
included  provision  of  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tfffn.  vehicles.  C-130A  transport  aircraft. 
Redeye  anU-aireraft  mladles.  light  anU-tank 
weapons,  medical  supplies,  and  individual 
equipment  Small,  temporary-duty  n.S.  mili- 
tary training  teams  provide  training  to 
Chadian  personnel  on  this  U^-supplied 
equlpmoit.  The  training  is  done  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital  city.  ITDJamena.  hun- 
dretk  of  mQes  south  of  the  area  of  the  fight- 
ing. The  U  A  does  not  have  any  combat  per- 
aonnel  in  Chad.  We  also  provide  economic, 
developmental,  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  Chad.  <Mie  of  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

In  their  decisive  victories  at  Pada.  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  Ouadl  Doum.  on  March  22. 
Chadian  troops  captured  large  quantities  of 
Soviet-origin  military  equipment 

(SOVMAT)  from  the  defeated  Libyan 
forces.  This  equipment  Is.  of  course.  Chadi- 
an property. 

Chad.  France,  and  the  United  States  have 
had  niunerous  discussions  concerning  the 
recovery  and  exploitation  of  this  captured 
SOVMAT.  In  early  April,  Prance  and  the 
OjS.  reached  general  agreement  on  joint 
SOVMAT  exploiUtion  operaUons  and 
sought  the  approval  of  the  Chadian  Govern- 
ment These  operations  are  now  going 
ahead  and  Information  obtained  is  being 
shared  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  continuing  to  work  very 
closely  on  this  and  other  issues  with  both 
Chad  and  Prance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Fox. 
Astittant  Secretary,  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  PRANCES 
KITCHING 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OrMARTLAHO 
nf  THK  HOTISK  OP  REFRXSERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
horwr  of  Mrs.  Frances  Kitching.  who  recently 
retired  after  nearly  35  years  of  fine  service 
and  down  home  hosprtaWy  to  visrtors  of  Mary- 
land's eastern  shore. 

Mrs.  Kitching  Is  not  only  known  for  her  inn 
keeping,  however.  For  approxiniately  35  years 
she  has  cooked  for  hungry  passersby  and 
wortcers  on  Smith  Island,  delighting  them  with 
tradHional  eastern  shore  spectatties  as  well  as 
her  own  creations  such  as  crab  loaf  and 
oyster  puffs.  The  spreading  word  of  her  fabu- 
kxjs  cuisine  led  to  the  publishing  of  "Mrs. 
Kilching's  Smith  Island  Cookbook." 

Her  fame  has  spread  to  more  distant  shores 
•s  well.  Since  she  appeared  on  a  National 
Geographic  television  special  about  the 
CheMVwake  Bay,  people  from  all  over  the 
world  have  come  to  know  her  by  name  and 
through  their  visits. 
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Unfortunately,  due  to  unforeseen  health 
problems,  Mrs.  Kitching's  restaurant  and  inn 
on  Smith  Islarxl  are  now  ck>sed.  From  the  first 
days  when  she  cooked  for  the  workers  bring- 
ing electricity  to  Smith  Island  up  to  the 
present  day.  Mrs.  Kitching  has  added  a  spe- 
cial flavor  to  the  eastern  sfvxe.  This  savory 
presence.  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  in  Maryland's  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

THE  $600  ENEMA 

HON.  FORTNEyITcPETE)  STARK 

or  cAuroRMiA 

nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  long  been 
critical  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
some  of  its  crazy,  v^steful  expenditures,  such 
as  the  $600  toilet  seats. 

After  2Vi  years  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Health  Subcommittee,  I'm  utterly 
convinced  that  there  are  similar  layers  of 
waste  in  the  Nation's  health  care  system— a 
system  whteh  now  consumes  almost  11  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product 

Medicare,  Medk:aid,  and  taxpayer/citizens 
are  paying  for  way  too  many  $600  enemas— 
the  equivalent  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
$600  toilet  seat 

For  any  Member  who  doubts  that  there 
cannot  be  enormous  savings  in  ttie  physician 
reimbursement  and  hospital  payment  system, 
I  urge  them  to  consider  the  following  article 
from  Medical  Economics,  March  2,  1987,  enti- 
tled, "We're  Pocketing  Money  That  Belongs  to 
Our  Patients." 

CProm  Medical  Economics,  Mar.  2. 1987] 

We're  Pocketing  Money  That  BELOfios  to  Our 

Patients 

(By  C.  BasU  Williams.  M.D.) 

It's  the  conventional  wisdom  that  ad- 
vances in  medical  technology  drive  up  the 
cost  of  health  care.  In  some  cases  they  do— 
and  the  benefits  to  patients  are  often  worth 
the  cost.  Sometimes,  though,  technological 
advances  save  money.  The  trouble  is  that 
hospitals  and  doctors  don't  pass  these  sav- 
ings along  to  patients  and  health  insurers, 
and  our  failure  to  do  so  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  wrong-headed  thinking  that's  pushing 
control  of  medicine  Into  non-medical  hands. 

We're  working  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive environment  these  days,  and  I  think 
we'd  be  wise  to  admit  that  we've  got  a  lot  to 
learn  about  pricing  from  the  manufacturers 
of  consumer  products. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  bought  a  calculator.  It 
was  small  enough  to  be  held  in  one  hand, 
and  ran  on  either  battery  power  or  current. 
It  could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  and 
extract  square  roots— it  even  had  a  memory. 
Its  only  drawback  was  that  the  battery  had 
a  relatively  short  life  and  soon  l)ecame  de- 
pleted if  the  switch  wasn't  turned  off.  For 
its  day.  it  was  an  electronic  marvel— and  it 
cost  a  fairly  hefty  $79.95. 

Last  week  I  bought  a  replacement  for  that 
calculator.  It's  half  the  size,  hardly  bigger 
than  a  credit  card.  It  has  all  the  same  func- 
tions, with  the  added  advantage  of  an  auto- 
matic tumoff.  The  battery  is  expected  to 
last  for  several  years.  But  the  most  amazing 
thing  about  this  new  electronic  wonder  was 
its  price— only  $5.95.  Just  imagine— a  13-fold 
decrease  in  12  years. 
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Our  famUy's  first  videocassette  recorder 
cost  $2,000  a  few  years  ago.  The  replace- 
ment I  just  piirchased- a  much  more  ad- 
vanced design— was  priced  at  $599.  Our  new 
television  set  Is  far  superior  to  the  10-year- 
old  model  It  replaced,  and  cost  a  little  less. 
Our  new  toaster  and  blender  are  both  better 
and  cheaper  than  their  predecessors. 

When  It  first  comes  on  the  market,  a  tech- 
nologically advanced  product  often  carries  a 
high  price  tag.  Then,  as  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  are  recovered,  mass  produc- 
tion lowers  unit  costs,  more  competitors 
enter  the  market,  and  the  price  comes  down. 
And  the  design  continues  to  improve,  so  the 
consiuner  gets  a  l)etter  product  for  less 
money. 

That's  the  way  it  works  in  a  lot  of  indus- 
tries—but not  in  ours.  The  prevailing  philos- 
ophy in  health  care  seems  to  be  that  a  tech- 
nological advance  justifies  a  higher  charge 
to  the  patient  even  when  the  new  test  or 
procedure  is  cheaper,  easier,  or  less  time- 
consuming  than  the  one  it  replaces.  And 
when  a  once-esoteric  procedure  becomes 
commonplace,  the  charge  doesn't  go  down— 
if  any  thing,  it  goes  right  on  creeping  up. 

Our  hospital  used  to  charge  $24  for  a  12- 
channel  multiphasic  biochemical  screen. 
The  cost  to  the  hospital  was  under  $10,  so 
the  markup  was  pretty  high.  But  even  so. 
you  could  argue  that  the  patient  was  getting 
a  real  bargain— all  that  detailed  information 
for  little  more  than  the  price  of  three  chem- 
istry tests,  if  they  were  run  separately.  Re- 
cently, we  chipped  in  with  several  neighbor- 
ing institutions  and  bought  a  highly  ad- 
vanced new  sequential  multiple  chemistry 
analyzer.  We  can  now  obtain  a  20-item 
screen— the  original  12  chaiuiels  plus  elec- 
trolytes and  some  additional  goodies.  The 
medical  staff  wasn't  surprised  when  the  hos- 
pital announced  that  the  fee  for  this  new 
service  would  l)e  $27.  But  then  we  learned 
that  the  cost  of  nmning  the  test  is  just 
$4.97— several  dollars  less  than  the  12-chan- 
nel  set.  Even  though  there's  some  additional 
cost  involved  in  collecting  the  samples  from 
the  participating  hospitals,  separating  the 
serum,  and  delivering  the  results,  I  really 
wonder  how  that  82  percent  markup  can  be 
justified. 

Blood  gas  analysis  used  to  be  a  tedious 
procedure,  and  the  hand  labor  it  required 
certainly  explained  the  $33  fee  oiu-  hospital 
charged.  But  our  new  blood  gas  analyzer 
gives  answers  in  seconds  with  far  greater  ac- 
curacy. Despite  the  dramatic  decrease  in 
labor  costs,  the  lab  hiked  its  charge  to  $55 
before  protests  by  the  medical  staff  forced  a 
rollback  to  the  original  $33. 

When  I've  confronted  the  hospital  admin- 
istrator with  these  numbers,  he  mumbled 
that  the  lab  is  a  profit  center  that  must  sub- 
sidize the  departments  that  lose  money.  But 
our  markups  were  high  enough  all  along. 
Are  we  really  entitled  to  charge  more  when 
our  costs  go  down?  Shouldn't  some  of  the 
cost  benefits  of  new  technology  be  passed 
on  to  the  patient? 

And  hospitals  aren't  the  only  guilty  par- 
ties. 

I've  been  reading  how  neurosiugeons  and 
orthopedists— in  a  rare  display  of  collegia- 
lity— are  jointly  sponsoring  one-day  courses 
to  teach  practitioners  the  new  process  of 
dissolution  of  herniated  intervertebral  disks 
by  chemonucleolysis.  This  procedure  re- 
quires half  the  hospital  stay  that  a  lumbar 
laminectomy  does,  with  lower  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates.  What's  more,  it  takes  the 
surgeon  half  the  time  to  perform. 

Obviously,  the  patient  is  going  to  save 
plenty  on  hospital  costs.  But  what  about  the 
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physician's  fee?  Shouldn't  the  patient  get  a 
break  there,  too?  Certainly  a  procedure  that 
can  be  mastered  in  a  single  day,  that  takes 
half  the  time  a  laminectomy  does  and  re- 
quires half  the  number  of  post-op  visits, 
shouldn't  command  the  same  fee.  But  ap- 
parently the  orthopods  and  neurosurgeons 
don't  see  it  that  way.  Charges  for  this  new 
procedure,  like  those  for  laminectomy,  still 
range  from  $1,200  to  $3,000. 

I've  asked  at>out  this,  and  gotten  some 
pretty  dubious  answers:  "We  have  to  charge 
that  much  because  the  patient  stUl  hurts 
when  he  goes  home  and  he  needs  to  know 
we've  done  something."  or  "We  use  a  global 
fee  system  that  threats  the  disease  as  a 
whole— how  we  manage  it  is  immaterial." 
Mayt>e  so,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  these 
doctors  would  have  the  nerve  to  charge 
$2,500  for  treating  the  same  problem  with 
10  days  of  bed  rest. 

Reflect  for  a  minute  on  the  total  hip  re- 
placement. This  significant  breakthrough  in 
orthopedics  was  pioneered  at  a  few  research 
centers  by  a  handful  of  superspecialists. 
Practitioners  who  wanted  to  learn  the  pro- 
cedure had  to  take  several  weelu  away  from 
their  practices.  It  was  understandable,  then, 
that  the  fee  was  much  higher  than  those 
charged  for  earlier,  less  complicated  hip  re- 
pairs. As  the  procedure  became  common- 
place, all  teaching  hospitals  incortx>rated  it 
into  their  training  programs  and  all  new 
residents  became  skilled  in  it.  But  fees  never 
came  down— on  the  contrary,  they  get 
higher  every  year.  Why? 

Another  example  is  radial  keratotomy. 
This  surgical  treatment  for  nearsightedness 
is  sweeping  the  country.  We're  told  that  it's 
only  one-tenth  as  risky  as  a  cataract  oper- 
ation, takes  half  the  time  to  do,  and  can 
readily  be  learned  in  Just  a  few  days  by  a 
competent  eye  surgeon.  One  might  think, 
then,  that  it  would  carry  a  lower  price  tag 
than  cataract  surgery.  It  doesn't— at  least, 
not  in  our  conununity,  where  the  going  rate 
is  $2,000. 

As  a  cardiologist.  I'm  ashamed  to  state 
that  some  cardiac  specialists  are  also  guilty. 
When  the  fee  schedule  for  pacemaker  im- 
plantation was  first  developed  years  ago. 
the  procedure  involved  a  thoracotomy  with 
direct  embedding  of  the  electrodes  in  the 
epicardial  surface.  Now  that  transvenous 
techniques  have  been  developed,  it's  consid- 
erably less  time-consuming,  as  well  as  t>eing 
less  painful  and  hazardous  for  the  patient. 
With  the  development  of  a  subclavian 
needle-introduction  technique,  one  doesn't 
even  have  to  do  a  painstalclng  dissection  of 
the  vein.  And  yet  the  price  for  pacemaker 
implantation  performed  by  a  thoracic  sur- 
geon remains  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  days  of  thoracotomy.  This  is  Just  plain 
wrong! 

The  orthopedist,  the  ophthalmologist,  the 
thoracic  surgeon— all  are  charging  what  the 
traffic  will  l)ear.  with  no  concern  for  fair- 
ness to  the  patient.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  argue  that  it's  unrealistic  to  ask  them 
even  to  hold  the  line  on  charges,  much  less 
roll  them  back,  when  Inflation  has  depleted 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  recent  years.  I'd 
answer  that  the  fees  I'm  talking  about  were 
so  high  to  begin  with  that  even  when  you 
factor  in  the  impact  of  inflation,  they're 
still  too  high  today— especially  when  you 
consider  how  common  most  of  these  proce- 
dures have  become. 

It's  obvious  that  medicine,  at  least  proce- 
dural medicine,  seems  to  be  Immime  to  the 
pressures  of  the  marketplace.  If  American 
manufacturers  can  pass  on  their  cost-sav- 
ings to  the  consumer,  why  can't  doctors  and 
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hospitals  do  the  same?  Moreover,  if  we're 
not  willing  to  pass  along  those  savings, 
who's  going  to  force  us  to  do  so?  And  how? 
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THE  ORADUATTNO  CLASS  OF 
1987 


AGENTS  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
INSURER  INSOLVENCIES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months 
I  have  on  several  occasions  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  growing  problem  of 
insolvent  insurance  companies.  The  artk:le  I 
am  inserting  today  in  the  RECxmo  quotes  tf)e 
president  of  ttie  National  Associatk>n  of  Pro- 
fessonal  Insurance  Agents  as  saying  ttnat 
"Insurance  company  failures  loom  as  the  next 
crisis  for  consumers."  The  threatening  situa- 
tion described  in  the  article  must  be  ad- 
dressed, and  I  have  made  the  issue  a  priority 
for  investigation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Consumer  Protectton,  and  Com- 
petitiveness. 

The  article  follows: 

iNSURAIfCE  PaILURES  PREDICTED 

Anaheim,  Ckut.  (AP).— The  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  a  wave  of  insurance  company  fail- 
ures over  the  past  three  years  may  reach 
more  than  $3  billion  by  1990,  the  head  of  an 
insurance  agent  group  said  yesterday. 

In  addition,  more  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
maining insurers  may  t>e  on  shaky  ground, 
raising  the  specter  of  billions  of  dollars 
more  in  costs,  said  Nick  A.  Verreos.  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington-based  National  As- 
sociation of  Professional  Insurance  Agents. 

"Insurance  company  failures  loom  as  the 
next  crisis  for  consimiers."  Verreos  warned 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Professional  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  CaUfomia  and  Nevada,  an 
affiliate  of  the  national  group. 

The  national  group  represents  more  than 
43,000  insurance  agents  across  the  country. 

Verreos  called  for  tighter  oversight  by  reg- 
ulators. 

"The  sheer  number  of  insurance  insolven- 
cies, and  the  debt  they  spread  to  millions  of 
insurance  buyers,  has  put  severe  strain  on 
state  guaranty  funds."  Verreos  said. 

Such  funds,  which  cover  insurance  claims 
and  other  losses  for  which  bankrupt  insur- 
ers are  liable,  are  supported  by  levies  on 
healthy  insurers.  Those  levies,  in  turn, 
could  force  some  marginally  healthy  insur- 
ers into  financial  problems. 

Verreos  cited  the  bankruptcy  of  Mission 
Insurance  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  dangers  that  may  lie  ahead  for 
the  industry. 

Since  1984,  58  liability  insurance  compa- 
nies have  gone  bankrupt  nationwide.  The 
five  biggest  of  those  are  expected  to  cost  in- 
surance consumers  more  than  $3  billion  by 
1990,  mostly  in  higher  rates.  Verreos  said. 

Verreos'  statistics  came  from  a  recent 
study  by  the  industry  research  firm  of  Con- 
ning &  Co.  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  which  found 
that  37  percent  of  the  nation's  300  largest 
insurers  faUed  four  or  more  tests  of  finan- 
cial soundness. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  graduates  of 
southern  Nevada  high  schools.  Tfw  valediclo- 
rians  and  salutatorians  of  these  schools  repre- 
sent the  finest  in  America's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  fine  stu- 
dents for  ttieir  accomplishments  and  kxk  for- 
ward to  their  continued  successes.  I  ask  that 
tt>eir  names  be  included  in  the  Record: 

MOAPA  VALLET  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorian:  Sean  McMurray. 
Salutatorian:  Christie  McCune. 

EUWRADO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorian:  Alan  Robert  Peltier. 
Salutatorian:  Patrick  Kelly  03ryan. 

SOITTHERN  NEVADA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
CENTER 

Valedictorian:  Gayla  Sparlcs. 
Salutatorian:  Marco  J.  Amhold. 

VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Karen  K.  Bartlett,  Jona- 
than I.  Oolberg,  Maria  L.  Kessler.  Kristin  J. 
Kulm.  Renee  Y.  LiButti,  Theta  P.  McLeroy, 
Robin  K.  Sakahara.  Ashish  Sharma.  Clau- 
dia I.  Verzilli,  Aimee  S.  Weisnor. 

Salutatorian:  Suzanne  E.  BUven. 

SUNSET  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorian:  Kyong  Suk  Lyerly. 
Salutatorian:  Mike  Chung  Kim. 

VIRGIN  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Kelly  Prehner,  Russell  K. 
Bowler. 

BONANZA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Marc  Fenster.  Millie  Gong, 
Derk  Hoskin.  Nicole  McCoy. 
Salutatorian:  Catherine  Dtley. 

BOULDER  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Robert  Chapman,  Cheryl 
Shopshire,  Sandra  Umeno,  Colin  Windham. 

INDIAN  SPRINGS 

Valedictorian:  Donald  Theodore  Huddle- 
ston. 
Salutatorian:  Antoinette  R.  Harkess. 

CHAPPARRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Dara  L.  Caplan.  Andrew 
M.  Eisen.  Kimt>erly  L.  Ludwig,  Julie  A. 
Saxton,  Melanie  R.  Wallace. 

Salutatorian:  Andrea  D.  Giblwns. 

WESTERN 

Valedictorians;  K.  Spenser  Ballif,  Leah  A. 
Gillman,  John  P.  Hagen,  Kimberly  L.  Vas- 
coni,  Oina  L.  Vaughan.  Inga  M.  Vaughan. 

Salutatorians:  Kathy  L.  Dresden.  Shawn 
P.Lee. 

LAS  VEGAS  HICH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Rajesh  Patel.  Andrew  K. 
Song,  Dai  C.  Tran. 
Salutatorian:  Rhoda  A.  PeBenito. 

RANCHO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorian:  Nicole  M.  Wagner. 
Salutatorian;  Bobbi  J.  Hanshew. 

BASIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Valedictorians:  Robert  Fuller.  Denette 
Gonzales,  unnM*  Oreenhalgh. 
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aZSHOP  OOUIAH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ValedlcUirtaiw:  Jolin  Ameriks,  Eddie 
Ayoob.  Kyla  Duckworth.  Madalene  Flaher. 
Matt  FMey.  Bvm  Liang.  Timothy  LoveU. 
T^nle  llcCuUoosh.  Nldde  Plnkus.  Steph- 
anie Tayengco.  Omid  Toflch.  Juliet  Vestal. 
lHp.^.ri.  Warpinskl.  Mlchele  WUdeveld. 
Oilllan  Wynn.  Uu  Tballe.  and  Cindy  Zur- 
avakL 


ONE  THOUSAND  YKARS  OP 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  BYELORUSSIA 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERIAAN 

ormwToaK 
nr  IHK  BOUSB  or  BSPRXSKirTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31. 
ttie  uongregttlon  of  Saint  CyrH  of  Turov  Ameri- 
can  Dyeloruwian  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  in 
Rk:hmond  HII.  Queens  County,  NY,  vwll  gather 
to  cetebrate  a  miHenniun)  of  Christianity  in 
Byetorussia-Whitenjthenia. 

One  thousand  years  is  indeed  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  a  good  time  to  stop  and  reflect  on 
the  pest  and  to  k>ok  to  the  future.  In  honor  of 
this  otoaivarKe,  I  woukj  like  to  relate  a  brief 
history  of  Byetoiussian  Christianity.  The  recog- 
nized date  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to 
Rus  and  all  Slavic  lands  is  the  year  988,  when 
the  Prince  of  Kiev,  now  Saint  Vladimir, 
became  an  Orthodox  Christian.  Saint  Vladimir 
then  declared  the  Christian  faith  an  official  re- 
ligion in  the  state  of  tOev-Rus.  including  the 
present  temtory  of  Byetonjssia-Whitenrthenia. 

For  centuries,  the  church  not  only  became 
entrenched,  but  actually  thrived  throughout 
Russia.  This  situatkxi  quKkly  changed  after 
the  Russian  revolution.  With  the  Leninists  in 
power,  all  reigions  t>egan  to  suffer.  To  this 
day.  Christians  in  Byekxussia  endure  suppres- 
skm  by  the  Soviet  auttwrities.  The  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  eiiminate  the  religious  ex- 
presskxi.  national  charactaristks,  and  cultural 
tradHions  of  these  proud  people.  The  Byelo- 
njssian  desidence  to  this  oppresskxi  began  in 
the  1920's  and  continues  today,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  religious  freedom  and  human  rights 
are  restored  to  all  citizens  of  Byelorussia. 

During  1987  and  1988.  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Byekxussia  will  be  obseo/ed  not 
only  by  the  members  of  Saint  Cyril  of  Turov, 
but  also  by  Americans  of  Byek>russian  de- 
scent as  weM  as  by  Byekxussians  throughout 
the  free  worid.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  observance,  first 
of  all  as  a  celebratkxi,  and  second,  as  a 
signal  to  the  entire  worM  that  we  support  free- 
dom of  religkxi  and  freedom  of  conscience  for 
all  people. 
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been  a  leading  citizen  in  Newport  Beach.  CA, 
for  much  kxiger  tt»n  that 

CNnt  who  will  celebrate  his  50th  birthday 
Friday,  was  bom  May  29.  1937.  in  Kansas 
City.  Ml.  He  moved  to  California  in  1948.  He  is 
a  product  of,  and  a  tribute  to.  Ensign  Junior 
High  School  and  Newport  Harbor  High 
School.  Within  5  years  of  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  owned  his  own  hardware  business 
and  he  soon  became  immensely  successful. 

He  retired  in  1979,  but  has  continued  to 
serve  his  feltow  resklents  in  other  ways.  In 
1973,  he  was  appointed  by  then  Gov.  Ronakj 
Reagan  to  ttie  Fair  Board  of  Directors.  He  has 
been  reappointed  every  4  years  since  then. 
Many  people  forget  that  agriculture  remains 
one  of  California's  most  important  businesses, 
but  aint  has  been  in  Orange  County  tong 
erKXjgh  to  remember  how  the  county  got  its 
name. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Clint  wtien  he  was  just  starting  out  in 
business.  In  fact,  he  was  a  valued  customer  of 
my  wholesale  company  and  was  a  neighbor  in 
my  community.  It  is  with  the  most  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  respect  that  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues atxMJt  Clint's  work  and  servk»  and  I 
wish  him  a  very  happy  50th  birthday. 


H008E  MARKS  ItOLESTONE 


UM 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

orcAUVoamA 
nr  THX  BOtrn  or  hzprjksentativzs 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukl 
like  to  honor  a  man  who  is  a  kxig-time  resi- 
dent of  my  dMrtot  and  a  kxig-time  friend.  Mr. 
Cmt  Hoose  has  served  the  people  of  Orange 
County  and  the  people  of  California  well  in 
public  office  for  a  decade  and  a  half  and  has 
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Kerry  Dittenber,  Deb  Lefevor.  Scott  Lind- 
gren  (Meridian  High  School). 

DavW  Hyatt  Heather  Hyatt,  Glen  Pettigrove 
(Menill  High  SchooQ. 

Mk;helle  Gomowwz.  Thomas  Li  (MMIand. 
H.H.  Dow  High  School). 

John  Kanuch,  Alan  Kiley,  Andrew  Wemette 
(MkJIand  High  School). 

Ian  Kabell,  Sigrid  Names,  Pete  Wood  (Mi 
Pleasant  High  School). 

Diana  Barbour.  Stacey  McGan/a.  Tom 
Trombtey  (Mt.  Pleasant  Sacred  Heart). 

Anne  Meyer.  John  Ruddell.  Patti  Westphal 
(Shepherd  High  School). 

Mk^helle  Bradley,  Rene  Fisher,  Usa  Morris 
(St  Louis  High  School). 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  fine  academk: 
performance  and  feel  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  in  this  body  should  feel  confkJent  that 
mk)-Mk:higan,  and  America's  future,  are  in 
good  hands.  I  wish  ttiem  all  the  best  in  their 
future  academk:  pursuits. 


STUDENTS     HONORED     DURING 
MATHEMATICS  AWARENESS 

WEEK 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  several  out- 
standing mid-Michigan  area  high  school  stu- 
dents for  their  excellent  academic  perform- 
ance in  the  area  of  mathematics.  The  follow- 
ing students  were  recently  honored  at  an 
award  ceremony  during  Mathematics  Aware- 
ness Week: 

Steven  Gibson,  Cartos  Rozas,  James  Van- 
derbeek  (Alma  High  School). 

Matt  Fox.  Theresa  Straus  (Beal  City  High 
School). 

Rodney  Laurenz,  Tammy  Neitzke.  Shane 
Plaxton  (Breckenridge  High  School). 

Jill  Durfee,  Barry  Narnick,  Jeremy  Praay 
(Bullock  Creek  High  School). 

Rocky  Jensen,  Annette  Martin,  Tonya 
Staines  (Central  Montcalm  High  School). 

Jennifer  Couillard.  Shaun  Grannis.  Brian 
KmlKki  (Chippewa  Hills). 

Debra  Fleethan.  Karen  Honwood,  Robert 
Pope  (Qare  High  School). 

Aaron  Campbell,  Scott  Schmus,  Dennis 
Weihl  (Coleman  High  School). 

April  Ellis,  Jai  Isertioth.  DavkJ  Kedrowski 
(Fanwell  Area  High  School). 

Dana  Dumont,  David  Keenan,  Brian  Wood- 
cock (Freeland  High  School). 

Tonya  Anderson,  Chris  Winarski  (Gladwin 
High  School). 

Ron  Fitch.  Alan  Linton,  Todd  Otter  (Hem- 
lock High  School). 

Tom  Brandal.  Rowland  Ebright  Tim  Strong 
(Ithaca  High  School). 

Wendy  Brasseur,  Tern  Dishong,  Bryan 
Hanray  (Lakeview  High  School). 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIPORMIA 
IK  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  legislation  to  protect  air 
quality  in  soutfiem  California,  and  in  other 
coastal  States.  My  concern  specifk^ally  arises 
from  the  poor  air  quality  in  southern  California. 
Los  Angeles,  a  portion  of  whk:h  I  represent 
has  the  worst  air  quality  in  the  Nation.  Los  An- 
geles is  in  violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  stand- 
ards a  minimum  of  once  every  2  days. 

The  bHI  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require 
any  activities  regulated  by  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  well  as  vessels  en- 
gaged in  oil  and  gas  development  activities  in 
State  waters,  to  comply  with  all  Clean  Air  Act 
provisions.  Additionally,  the  bill  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  strengthen  certain  provisions 
when  applied  to  these  activities. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  applies  to  such 
facilities  and  equipment  as:  Offshore  oil  and 
gas  platforms,  offshore  storage  and  treatment 
facilities,  oil  tankers,  and  oil  and  gas  crew  and 
supply  boats.  In  addition,  while  onshore  power 
generatkjn  for  platform  use,  et  cetera,  is  al- 
ready covered  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  ttie 
controls  are  strengthened  by  applying  all  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  new  sources  of  pollution, 
control  technologies  would  be  required  to 
arrive  at  the  lowest  achievable  emissron  rate, 
commonly  refened  to  as  LAER.  Any  remaining 
emissions  would  have  to  be  offset  by  reducing 
emissions  in  other  polluted  areas.  Operational 
limits  would  be  required  in  addition  to  LAER. 
such  as  in  the  case  of  vessels,  slowing  down 
vessel  speed  and  trip  consolidation. 

For  existing  sources  of  pollution.  LAER 
would  be  required  to  the  extent  technk^lly 
feasible.  Operational  limits  would  be  required 
as  well. 

LAER  itself  would  be  sti-engthened  by 
adding  specifk:  peHormance  standards  to  its 
definition  and  by  adoptirig  a  "rebuttable  pre- 
sumption" such  that  if  any  Government 
agericy  submits  an  emisskxi  control  that  they 
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believe  wiN  achieve  LAER,  tt>ere  is  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  that  they  are  correct 

This  legisiatxxi  wil  help  prevent  further  deg- 
radation of  air  quality  and  will  actually  serve  to 
improve  such  for  both  southern  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ANGELO 
AND  SOPHLA  TSAKOPOULOS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  two  dose 
friends  of  mine,  Angelo  and  Sophia  Tsakopou- 
k>s,  on  ttie  t>aptism  of  their  tieautiful  daughter. 
Chrysanthy  PanagkJta.  The  baptismal  ceremo- 
ny will  take  place  this  Sunday,  May  24,  1987, 
at  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunci- 
ation in  Sacramento. 

I  know  that  the  baptism  of  their  daughter 
will  be  a  very  special  day  for  Vne  entire  family, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  very  wishes  for  a  memorable  and 
enjoyable  ceremony. 


NATIONAL  TEENAGE  SUICIDE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  designating  September,  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  as  "National 
Teenage  Suickle  Prevention  Month." 

Many  Americans  have  been  sfiocked  to 
learn  that  surcide  is  ttie  second  leading  killer 
of  youths  in  the  15-  to  19-year-old  age  group. 
Approximately  1,700  troubled  teenagers  take 
their  lives  every  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  300  percent  since  the  1950's. 

There  have  always  been  many  problems 
ttiat  can  confuse  young  people  wfx)  are  in  a 
vulnerable  stage  between  childfKXxJ  and 
adulttraod.  But  the  emergence  of  new  prob- 
lems has  made  this  period  even  more  diffrcult 
and  dangerous.  A  fiigh  divorce  rate  sfiakes 
ttieir  confidence  in  parents  and  the  family.  The 
increasing  prevalence  of  drugs  and  peer  pres- 
sure to  experiment  is  clouding  their  judgment 

Unfortunately,  little  scientific  research  has 
been  conducted  to  determine  why  some  teens 
feel  compelled  to  kill  themselves.  If  we  do  not 
understand  the  problem  better,  we  will  not  tie 
able  to  solve  it. 

According  to  recent  sun/eys,  tfie  best  way 
to  reduce  teenage  suk>de  is  t>y  implementing 
programs  designed  to  raise  public  consckxis- 
ness  about  how  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  Ijelieve  ttiat  desig- 
nating September  as  "National  Teenage  Sui- 
ckle Prevention  Month"  will  enable  many  ti-ou- 
bled  teens  to  get  help  at  the  onset  of  the  aca- 
demk: year,  before  their  problems  srK)wt>all. 
This  resolution  will  certainly  focus  publk: 
awareness  on  this  devastating  prot)lem. 

Joining  me  in  tt>e  introductkxi  of  tf>e  resolu- 
tion as  original  cosponsors  are  Representa- 
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tives  Bill  Hefner,  Albert  Bustamante,  Tom 
Lewis,  James  Traficant,  Cardiss  Coujns, 
Tom  LA^aos.  Charles  Hayes,  James 
Scheuer,  Arlan  Stangeland,  Mickey 
Lelano.  Nick  Rahall,  Frank  Horton,  Boe 
Mrazek,  Peter  Kostmayer,  John  Bryant, 
WiLUAM  Upinski,  Robert  Roe,  Marge  Rou- 
KEMA.  Mel  Levine.  Bill  Richardson.  Vic 
Fazio.  Barbara  Boxer,  Walter  Jones, 
Robert  Laqomarsino.  Ken  Gray.  Charles 
Bennett.  Martin  Lancaster.  Michael  De 
Wine,  Raymond  McGrath.  Joe  Kolter, 
Martin  Frost,  Biu  Schuette,  Earl  Hutto, 
Dan  Schaefer,  Tom  McMillen  ,  Mike  Espy, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  Clar- 
ence Miller,  and  John  Lewis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  to  com- 
memorate the  month  of  September  as  "Na- 
tional Teenage  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 
The  text  of  tfte  resolution  follows: 
National  Teenage  Suicide  Pbbvention 
Month 

Whereas  the  Suicide  rate  for  youths  l)e- 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  24  has  tripled  since 
the  1950's  with  12  out  of  every  100,000 
taking  their  own  lives; 

Whereas  suicide  has  t>ecome  the  second 
most  frequent  cause  of  death  among  15-  to 
19-year-olds  with  an  estimated  1,700  occur- 
ring annually; 

Whereas  alcohol  aind  drug  abuse,  chang- 
ing social  mores,  and  greater  access  to  fire- 
arms, the  most  common  means  of  suicide, 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  of  suicide; 

Whereas  recent  studies  have  found  that 
teen  suicide  attempts  increase  as  a  result  of 
adverse  publicity; 

Whereas,  according  to  a  study  sponsored 
by  Who's  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students,  31  percent  of  high-achiev- 
ing teenagers  have  contemplated  suicide 
and  four  percent  have  attempted  It; 

Whereas  71  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  teenage  suicide  would  l>e  reduced  most 
effectively  through  awareness  programs  in- 
volving teens  and  their  parents; 

Whereas  parents,  communities  and 
schools  across  the  nation  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  organizing  suicide-prevention  hot- 
lines, counseling  services,  awareness  pro- 
grams which  would  make  options  other 
than  suicide  available  to  troubled  youths; 

Whereas  despite  government  efforts, 
there  remains  little  basic  research  from 
which  scientists  can  determine  what  makes 
a  teenager  prone  to  suicide:  Now.  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sep- 
teml>er,  1987  Is  designated  as  "National 
Teenage  Suicide  Prevention  Month,"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


WHiLARD  BUTCHER  ADDRESSES 
TULANE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRXSEKTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15,  Wil- 
lard  C.  Butcher,  cfiairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
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hattan  Corp..  addressed  the  graduating  dass 
of  the  A.B.  Freeman  School  of  Buainasa  at 
Tulane  Univeraity  in  New  Orieans.  For  his 
commencenwnt  address,  Mr.  Butcher  aalact- 
ed  ttie  very  timely  topic  of  elfiics  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Given  the  recent  tunnoH  in  goverrvnent, 
business,  politics,  and  religkxi  over  real  or 
perceived  breacttes  of  the  standards  vra  have 
set  for  ourselves,  I  tfiink  Mr.  Butcfwr's  ad- 
dress to  ttiese  Tulane  graduates  on  "The 
Need  for  EthKal  Leadership"  is  timely  and  tn- 
stmctive.  I  wouM  like  to  take  W»  opportunity 
to  sfiare  it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  Need  for  Ethical  Leadekship 

The  topic  I've  chosen  is  not  easy  to  talk 
at)out.  On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  a  subject  alwut 
which  it  is  easy  to  generalize— where  one'a 
comments  become  nothing  more  than  plati- 
tudes. On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  one  where 
being  specific  often  means  getting  into  de- 
tails so  minute  that  its  significance  is  ot>- 
scured.  And  finally,  it  is  a  topic  which,  once 
broached,  tends  to  lapse  Into  preaching. 

For  my  part  today.  I  wish  to  be  neither 
too  general,  nor  too  specific.  Nor,  in  particu- 
lar, too  pontifical. 

But  I  can  make  no  promises.  It  is  said 
alwut  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  "He  preached 
oh  so  gently,  but  nonetheless— he  still 
preactied," 

And  so  having  excused  myself  for  what 
I'm  about  to  say— I  invite  you  to  sit  iMCk, 
relax,  and  enjoy  the  sermon. 

My  topic  is  "ethics"  and  more  specifically, 
the  decline  of  ethical  l>ehavior  not  only  in 
American  business  but  across  our  society. 

Most  of  you  receiving  your  degrees  today 
will  be  entering  the  business  world.  Indeed 
my  own  perspective  on  "Ethics"  is.  by  defi- 
nition, that  of  a  businessman.  But  whether 
you  aspire  to  business  or  any  other  calling, 
my  message  Is  the  same;  that  ethical  t>ehav- 
lor  and  effective  leadership  are  Intertwined 
and  inseparable. 

In  fact,  meaningful  leader8hii>— leadership 
that  in  the  long-run  counts  for  something— 
cannot  Y>e  accompanied  by  moral  collapse. 
The  leader  who  acts  ethically  will  ultimate- 
ly succeed.  The  leader  who  laclcs  an  ethical 
foundation  will  ultimately  fail. 

A  spot  check  today  of  the  American  land- 
scat>e  Indicates  that  something  Is  terribly 
wrong  with  ethics  in  our  nation.  One  could 
argue— and  I  would— that  the  principal 
cause  is  the  maelstrom  of  change  taking 
place  in  society.  Rarely  have  times  l>een 
more  turbulent. 

In  periods  of  upheaval,  people  cut  loose 
from  their  moorings— and  thus  lose  their 
bearings.  And  when  you  combine  this  with 
today's  appalling  lack  of  historical  perspec- 
tive—little wonder  that  some  among  us  have 
forgotten  who  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to 
stand  for. 

Thus  the  recent  avalanche  of  ethical 
abuses— in  cutting  comers— in  bending 
rules— in  cheating. 

On  Wall  Street,  insider  trading  scandals 
have  converted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduates 
of  the  finest  business  schools  into  convicted 
felons. 

In  Oovemment.  shocking  disclosures  at  all 
levels— from  the  Iranian  crisis  tn  Washing- 
ton to  municipal  payoffs  in  New  York— call 
into  question  the  ethical  standards  of  gov- 
ernment leaders. 

And  even  in  the  pristine  halls  of  acade- 
mia.  embarrassing  revelations  of  rule-break- 
ing in  amateur  athletics  have  caused  com- 
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mftiti^i"  Oeorte  WU  to  label  some  leading 
unlveniUeB  u  "aebooto  for  acandal." 

WhOe  ill  of  this  la  most  disturbing,  such 
bnacbes  of  ethios  are  not  a  new  phenome- 
Doo  in  Ameitea. 

I^hioi  abuae*  have  been  with  us  since  the 
Orant  Administration  and  Teapot  Dome 

,,^~«»i«  in  govonmoit through  the 

Black  Sox  of  1919  In  sports to  the 

q^iii  OQ  and  Equity  Funding  scams  in  busi- 
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Often  throughout  our  history,  "doing 
wrong"  has  been  a  shortcut  to  "making 

So  why  you  may  ask  should  we  be  overly 
concerned  about  the  current  crop  of  ethical 
abuses? 

Well,  as  the  British  diplomat  who  urgent- 
ly cabled  ba^  to  London  put  it.  "The  gravi- 
ty of  the  situation  here  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate-but 111  tryl" 

I  am  concerned  that  today's  attitude 
toward  ethics  reflects  a  "graver"  situation 
than  in  the  past 

"Oraver"  because  in  many  cases  the  abus- 
ers themsehres  either  won't  acknowledge  or 
can't  understand  that  they  have  done  any- 
thing wrong. 

"Everyone  does  it."  they  say.  "And  be- 
sides, our  lawyers  will  get  us  off." 

"Oraver"  because  ethical  abusers  often 
are  treated  more  like  celebrities  than  pari- 
ahs. According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  the  success  of  your  next 
dinner  party  is  to  invite  Ivan  Boesky. 
Dennis  Levine,  or  the  Btoyflower  Madam  to 
Join  you!  The  attitude  seems  to  be.  "If 
you're  indicted— you're  invited!" 

And  "Oraver"  too  because  the  average  cit- 
isen  today  has  almost  become  inured  to 
such  behavior.  People  are  starting  to  accept 
ethical  abuse  as  the  societal  norm.  As  come- 
dienne Lily  Tomlin  says.  "No  matter  how 
cynical  you  become,  it's  never  enough  to 
keep  up!" 

And  it's  this  cynicism,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  frankly  is  most  alarming.  To 
quote  an  old  aphorism.  "How  can  I  trast  a 
man  not  to  lie— when  I  know  I  would  lie  in 
his  place."  The  point  is  we  will  never  rid 
ourselves  of  ethical  abuse  untu  we  first 
reject  categorically  the  notion  abroad  in  the 
land  that  ethics  today  just  aren't  very  im- 
portant. 

In  business,  the  emphasis  is  on  making  a 
quick  buck. 

The  "new  business  order,"  the  Times  tells 
us,  "eschews  loyalty  to  workers,  products, 
corporate  structure,  businesses,  factories, 
communities,  even  the  nation. 

"All  such  allegiances  are  viewed  as  ex- 
p^^le  under  the  new  rules.  With  siwlval 
at  stake,  only  market  leadership,  strong 
profits,  and  a  high  stock  price  can  be  al- 
lowed to  matter." 

High  premiums  are  paid  today  not  par- 
ticularly for  quality  service  or  long-term 
building  of  a  business  but  rather  for  malting 
money  quickly,  getting  rich,  and  getting  out. 
And  that's  wrong. 

Put  another  way.  the  issue  isn't  whether 
Mr.  Boesky  eventually  does  time  in  prison. 
Frankly.  I  don't  particularly  care.  But  what 
I  do  care  about  is  that  society  condemns  the 
kind  of  unacceptable  conduct  of  which  Mr. 
Boaky  was  found  guilty— and  condemns  it 
to  the  point  that  a  would-be  ethical  violator 
will  forever  be  an  outcast  in  this  nation. 

By  the  same  token,  in  education— particu- 
larly higho'  educa^km— we  have  started  to 
lose  sight  of  the  reasons  schools  were  built 

in  the  first  place to  teach  values  and 

to  promote  acholaiabip.  As  one  college  presi- 
dent said  tongue-in-cheek  recently.  "We're 
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trying  to  build  a  university  that  our  football 
team  can  be  proud  of!" 

Oallows  humor  to  be  sure.  But  nonethe- 
less a  chilling  indicator  of  how  far  in  the 
wrong  direction  the  educatlcsial  pendulum 
has  swung. 

UJ8.  Education  Secretary  Bill  Bennett  has 
suggested  that  all  universities  ought  to 
teach  ethics  in  a  serious  way.  Not  just  with 
a  course  or  two  but  with  a  comprehensive 
program. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  fundamental  "rights  and 
wrongs"  in  our  society.  And  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Bennett  that  these  precepts  need 
to  be  reinforced  to  students.  Indeed,  the  oc- 
casional inspirational  speaker  who  gives  stu- 
dents what  someone  once  labeled.  "The 
equivalent  of  a  quick  dunk  in  a  morality 
bath,"  simply  won't  suffice  anymore. 

Beyond  formal  classwork  in  ethics,  col- 
leges also  must  take  more  of  a  stand  on  ethi- 
cal Issues— particularly  those  in  their  own 
backyard.  All  too  often,  a  university  is  more 
willing  to  deal  with  moral  issues  that  have 
little  local  relevance rather  than  con- 
front issues  of  more  immediate  concern  on 
its  own  campus. 

We  need  more  examples  of  the  kind  of 
courage  that  this  university  showed  in  the 
face  of  an  athletic  scandal  a  few  years  ago— 
and  thus  reasserted  its  academic  leadership. 
Likewise,  we  need  to  reassert,  throughout 
society,  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
making  decisions  in  an  ethical  way.  Ethical 
decision-making  isn't  an  option  today.  It's 
an  obligation— In  business,  in  education,  in 
government,  in  our  daily  lives. 

For  example,  my  own  company,  like  most 
others,  has  a  Corporate  Code  of  Conduct— a 
blueprint  that  spells  out  the  value  standards 
we  expect  our  employees  to  live  up  to.  But 
having  a  written  document  is  no  guarantee 
that  decisions  will  be  made  in  an  ethical 
way. 

We  must  constantly  work  at  making  our 
Code  of  Conduct  a  "living  document"  and 
the  practice  of  corporate  ethics,  a  "living 
spirit"  throughout  the  Chase  organization. 

Stated  another  way,  "Church  on  Sunday, 
Sin  on  Monday"  ethics  will  not  cut  it.  We 
must  practice  what  we  preach  and  incorpo- 
rate ethics  into  every  decision  we  make. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  anyone  in  this  graduating  class 
aspires  to  be  a  convicted  felon.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  suspect  that  most  of  you  aspire  to 
be  leaders. 

Very  soon  now.  you  will  get  your  opportu- 
nity—to be  one  or  the  other. 
What  standards  will  you  adhere  to? 
What  principles  will  you  embrace? 
What  values  will  you  practice  yourselves 
and  instill  in  your  co-workers? 
Let  me  suggest  a  point  of  departure. 
Michael  Novak,  an  eminent  scholar  at  the 
American    Enterprise    Institute,    has    said 
that.  "The  fundamental  motive  of  demo- 
cratic capitalism— to  produce  greater  weU- 
being  for  the  world's  people— is.  at  base,  a 
moral  motive." 
I  agree. 

Despite  what  some  may  argue,  the  pri- 
mary responsbility  of  business  is  much  more 
than  simply  using  resources  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities to  increase  profits. 

Profits,  to  be  sure,  are  critical.  You  don't 
live  long  if  you  have  air  to  breathe  tomor- 
row but  none  today.  And  if  a  business  in- 
tends to  be  around  for  the  long-term,  it 
must  make  profits  in  the  short-term  as  well. 
But  profits  alone  are  not  the  answer. 
Andrew  Sigler,  the  chairman  of  Champion 
International,    has    put    it.    "Things    that 
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affect  free  enterprise  affect  the  whole  socie- 
ty. The  underlying  Issue  isn't  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  business— it's  the  society." 

And  it's  this  kind  of  framework  that  you 
should  consider  as  you  begin  to  make  your 
own  way  in  the  business  world. 

Forty  years  ago.  when  I  sat  where  you  do 
today.  I  received  some  simple  advice  that 
has  stayed  with  me  from  a  family  friend 
named  Marion  Polsom.  the  architect  of  our 
nation's  social  security  system  and  then  a 
top  executive  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

"Bill."  Mr.  Folsom  said.  "You're  going  to 
find  that  95  percent  of  all  the  decisions 
you'll  ever  make  in  your  career  could  be 
made  as  well  by  any  reasonably  intelligent 
high  school  sophomore. 

"But  they'll  pay  you  for  the  other  5  per- 
cent. 

And  it's  those  5  percent  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  will  be  the  most  difficult— the 
Idnd  of  subjective  51-49  decisions  that  will 
call  into  play  your  own  long-term  vision- 
your  corporate  ideals— the  discipline  and 
constancy  of  your  character. 

If,  in  making  these  decisions,  you  rely  on 
clear  ethical  principles— a  firm  commitment 
toward  ethical  behavior— and  an  inflexible 
standard  of  what's  right  and  what's  wrong- 
then  your  track  record  will  be  very  good 
Indeed. 

Moreover.  If  you  use  such  personal  stand- 
ards to  set  corporate  standards— you  will  ex- 
emplify the  kind  of  business  leader  that 
seems  in  such  short  supply  today. 

Leaders  like  Reg  Jones  at  General  Elec- 
tric. lTvix\s  Shapiro  at  DuPont,  and  David 
Rockefeller,  my  predecessor  at  Chase— who 
rightfully  saw  their  responsibilities  extend- 
ing beyond  quarterly  profit  statements  and 
into  areas  of  broader  public  policy  and  soci- 
etal concern. 

Or  a  leader  like  John  Shad,  our  newly- 
named  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  who 
has  battled  corruption  as  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  is 
the  principal  donor  and  prime  mover  behind 
a  program  at  the  Harvard  Business  School— 
if  you'll  forgive  that  blasphemy— to  make 
the  study  of  ethics  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Or  a  leader  like  Jim  Burke,  the  chairman 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  who.  when  faced 
with  the  sabotaging  of  its  largest  consumer 
product,  immediately  removed  Tylenol  from 
the  shelves. 

As  costly  as  that  decision  was,  Jim  Burke 
never  hesitated.  Johnson  &  Joluison  had  de- 
veloped a  tradition  over  decades  for  integri- 
ty. And  that  tradition  stood  it  well  in  its  mo- 
ments of  crisis. 

Stated  another  way,  when  Jim  Burke 
asked  the  American  people  to  "Trust  him"- 
they  did  just  that. 

So.  too,  will  they  trust  you  if  you  lead  in  a 
way  that  clearly  indicates  that  at  your  busi- 
ness as  well,  "Ethics  is  spoken  here." 

Business  leaders  today  can't  shrink  from 
their  obligation  to  set  a  moral  example  for 
those  they  lead.  They  must  draw  the  line 
between  on  the  one  hand,  the  perpetual 
push  for  higher  profits  and  on  the  other,  ac- 
tions antagonistic  to  the  values  of  the  larger 
society. 

Put  another  way.  ethical  business  leader- 
ship requires  not  only  harvesting  the  fruit 
we  can  pluck  today  ...  not  only  investing  in 
the  small  trees  and  experimental  hybrids 
that  won't  yield  a  thing  in  this  quarter  or 
the  next .  .  .  but  also  caring  for  the  soil  that 
allows  us  to  produce  such  a  rich  harvest  In 
the  first  place. 
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Today's  painful  headlines  coming  out  of 
our  counting  houses  and  our  court  houses 
remind  us  that  ethical  standards  are  not 
monuments,  but  living  ideals.  They  thrive 
and  wither  as  our  commitment  to  them 
waxes  and  wanes. 

Mature  people  who  aspire  to  leadership  in 
the  days  ahead  must  begin  to  grapple  much 
more  meaningfully  with  this  whole  issue  of 
ethical  standards.  They  must  consistently 
work  at  it  and  instill  Its  importance  in 
others. 

If  they  do— if  you  do— I  am  confident  that 
you  will  become  the  kind  of  responsible 
leaders  that  our  Republic  so  desperately 
needs. 

Thank  you. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  RABBI  ALLEN  L 
FREXHUNG 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
CELEBRATES  "ITALIAN  WEEK" 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORNIA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  1,  the  people  of  Italy  as  well  as  our 
many  Americans  of  Italian  descent  will  cele- 
brate the  41st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Italian  Republic. 

The  county  of  Santa  Clara,  much  of  which  I 
represent  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, plans  to  celebrate  that  historic  event  as 
well  as  to  honor  the  many  contributions  Ital- 
iarvAmericans  have  made  to  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role  Italian- 
Americans  fiave  played  in  the  rich  history  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  adopted  a 
resolution  proclaiming  the  week  of  Jur>e  1-8, 
1987,  as  "Italian  Week."  I'm  pleased  to  share 
tfiat  resolution  with  my  colleagues  today. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  ;.a  June  1st  the  Italian  commu- 
nity of  Santa  Clara  County  will  celebrate 
the  Aimlversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy;  and 

Whereas,  almost  forty  years  ago  the 
people  of  Italy  were  faced  with  the  decision 
to  become  a  kingdom  or  a  republic;  on  June 
2.  1946,  the  citizens  of  Italy  voted  to  form  a 
republic;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Italian  ancestry 
can  look  with  deep  pride  and  conviction  on 
their  heritage:  the  struggles,  achievements 
and  growth  Italy  has  endured  have  created 
a  unity  among  its  citizens  few  other  nations 
enjoy;  and 

Whereas,  the  Italian-American  citizens  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  number  in  the  thou- 
sands; Santa  Clara  County  is  proud  of  the 
significant  contributions  made  by  its  citi- 
zens of  Italian  descent,  and  conunends  the 
Italian-Americans  for  their  determination 
and  belief. 

Now,  therefore.  l>e  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Clara  County 
does  hereby  declare  the  week  of  June  1-8, 
1987  Italian  Week  in  honor  of  the  contribu- 
tions, sacrifices  and  advancement  made  by 
citizens  of  Italian  descent  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Santa  Clara  County,  State  of 
California,  this  Nineteenth  Day  of  May, 
Nineteen  Himdred  and  Eighty-Seven. 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  permitting  counsel  to  accompany  a 
witness  into  ttie  grand  jury  room. 

The  complex  and  important  legal  issues 
which  confront  a  witness  testifyirig  before  the 
grand  jury  makes  the  presence  of  defense 
counsel  critical.  For  example,  a  witness  is  sub- 
ject to  setf-irKrimination  ar>d  Imprisoment  for 
contempt  A  witness  may  also  irudvertently 
lose  a  nght  to  claim  a  privilege  by  operation  of 
the  doctrine  of  waiver.  Pressure  and  nervous- 
ness may  make  it  difficult  for  a  witness  to  re- 
member an  attorney's  instructions. 

Grand  jury  witnesses  who  wish  to  consult 
with  counsel  are  now  put  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  having  to  ask  the  prosecutor's  permis- 
sion to  go  outside  the  grand  jury  room,  try  to 
repeat  the  questton  to  his  attorney,  and  then 
retum  and  try  to  remember  the  attorney's  in- 
structk>ns.  This  process  is  inefficient  ar)d  inef- 
fective, as  vrall  as  prejudicial  to  the  witness.  It 
annoys  grand  jurors  and  raises  speculation  in 
ttieir  minds  regarding  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
sultation. Moreover,  some  courts  have  placed 
a  limit  on  fiow  frequently  tfra  witness  can 
leave  the  grand  jury  nx>m  to  consult  counsel. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  argued  that 
tfie  preser>ce  of  counsel  inside  Ihe  grand  jury 
room  will  disrupt  the  grand  jury's  investigation. 
Yet  under  my  proposal,  the  lawyer's  role 
woukl  be  stnctly  limited.  The  lawyer  could  only 
advise  the  client  not  take  part  in  ttie  proceed- 
ings. The  lawyer  would  only  be  present  while 
ttie  client  is  testifying.  Moreover,  the  court 
could  order  tf>e  removal  of  a  disruptive  coun- 
sel. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  also  argued 
that  permitting  counsel  to  accompany  a  wit- 
ness before  a  grand  jury  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  spontaneity  In  the  testimony.  The  goal, 
however.  siKXild  not  be  spontaneity,  it  shoukj 
be  fairness.  Requiring  a  witness  to  get  up  and 
go  outskle  the  grand  jury  room  to  consult  with 
counsel  is  so  prejudicial  to  grand  jury  wit- 
nesses that  It  undermines  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  grand  jury,  to  shield  persons 
from  unwarranted  prosecutions.  The  Anf>erKan 
Bar  Association,  while  testifying  last  session 
before  nrry  subcommittee  on  the  presence  of 
defense  counsel  in  tf>e  grand  jury  room,  noted 
that  20  States  permit  counsel  to  acccompany 
witnesses  into  ttie  grarxj  jury  room  with  no  ad^ 
verse  effect  on  the  grar>d  jury  process. 

The  grand  jury  is  a  longstanding  part  of  our 
legal  and  constitutional  traditkm.  However,  it 
r>eeds  ttie  same  attention  every  other  part  of 
our  criminal  justice  process  has  received.  This 
bill  will  help  to  restore  the  grand  jury  to  its  In- 
tended role  as  a  people's  watctidog  against 
overzealous  prosecutors  and  governmental 
corruptkm. 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUFOUnA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
you  and  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  fir>e  and  compassiortate  man. 
an  outstarxling  Los  Angeles  leader  and  a 
ctose  personal  friend.  Rabbi  Alien  I.  FreehKng. 

On  June  5,  1987,  Rabbi  FreehKng  will  cele- 
brate Vne  15th  anniversary  of  his  service  as 
spiritual  leader  of  University  Synagogue,  a  re- 
nowned center  for  Jewish  educatioa  To  mark 
this  occasion,  I  woukl  like  to  share  a  few  of 
his  numerous  accomplishments. 

Allen  was  bom  in  Chicago,  11.^  on  January  8, 
1932,  to  ttie  late  Marian  and  Jerome  Freehl- 
ing.  His  family  moved  to  Miami,  FL.  in  1938, 
wfiere  lie  attended  Miami's  Coral  Way  Ele- 
mentary Scfiool,  Shenandoah  Junior  High 
School  and  Miami  Senkx  High  Scfiool.  He  at- 
terxled  the  University  of  Miami  and  graduated 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1953.  Allen  also  at- 
tended Hebrew  Unk)n  College  in  Cincinnati, 
OH,  and  received  a  B.H.L  degree  in  1965.  He 
continued  on  to  earn  a  masters  degree  and 
was  ordained  as  a  rabbi  in  1967.  Rabbi 
Freehling  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Ken- 
sington University  In  1977. 

Rabt>j  Freehling  has  hekj  many  leadership 
positions  with  many  outstanding  secular  and 
nonsecular  organizations  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  including:  preskjent  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress;  chair.  Regional  Synagogue 
Council;  board  member,  Jewish  Federatk>n 
Council  and  member  of  several  committees 
and  commissions.  He  hekl  ttie  office  of  vice 
preskjent  of  the  Westskie  Ecumenk:al  Council, 
and  was  chaplain  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  from  1974  to  1986. 

Allen  Freehling  has  touched  all  ttiose  he 
knows  with  his  generous  nature  and  kind 
spirit  He  served  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  Medicine,  and  Humanity  at 
Santa  Monna  Hospital;  he  is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  Loyola-Marymount  University  and  St 
Mary's  College.  He  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Israel  Bonds  Organizatxm  and  the  National 
Jewish  Fund;  he  has  often  been  a  guest  on 
the  radk)  show  "ReligkMi  on  tfie  Line."  He 
was  a  commissioner  on  tfie  Los  Angeles 
County  Commission  on  Put>lic  Social  Servk;es 
and  is  currently  a  memt)er  of  ttie  city  of  Los 
Angeles  Task  Force  on  tfie  Diversity  of  Fami- 
lies. Rabbi  Freehling  is  a  cochair  of  the  AIDS 
Intertaith  Council  and  a  board  member  of 
AIDS  project  Los  Angeles. 

Rabt>i  Freehling  keeps  his  joumalistx:  tal- 
ents sharp  as  a  guest  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  he  was  awarded  a 
"Silver  Angel"  by  Religion  in  Media  for  a 
recent  column.  On  a  personal  note,  Allen  and 
I  have  worked  ck>sely  together  on  numerous 
projects  almost  from  the  moment  fie  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Allen  is  married  to  the  former  Dale  Crown 
Silver  and  has  tfiree  chiklren,  Shira,  David, 
and  Jonatfian. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Rabbi  Allen  I.  Freehling  with 
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in  ttw  U.S.  House  of  Rapre- 
■t  IM  lima  of  wlabrrton. 


CAM  AND  DOROTHY  ELLIOTT 
CELEBRATE  A  MILESTONE 

HON.  EDWARDF.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IH  THS  HOUSS  or  aSFmiSBIfTATtVXS 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1987 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  am  ptoasad  to 
•ay  that  Oavaland  can  lay  daim  to  a  very 
apadal  coupla,  a  coupto  wtw  made  a  commit- 
ment to  aacfi  other  wWch  has  lasted  now  for 

50  years. 

C«n  «td  Dorothy  EMott  met  as  young 
paopla  in  St  Louis,  were  school  sweethearts, 
and  mwTiad  on  January  30,  1937.  To  cele- 
brala  this  tonQ-lasling  union,  the  EUiotts  ar- 
ranged to  return  to  St  Louis  on  their  50th  an- 
niven«y  for  a  S-day  celebration.  Joined  by 
teniy  mti  friends  from  aH  aeroes  the  country, 
thay  exchmged  vows  a  second  time.  Their 
two  sons  George  and  Michael,  who  Nve  In 
Oeveland  Heights,  and  their  daughter.  Mary 
Fiwwaa  of  Califomia.  were  there  to  witness 


CMftel  wd  Dorothy  have  lived  in  Cleve- 
land for  over  30  years.  Cam  is  the  vice  presi- 
dant  of  Pubic  Affairs  for  Van  Dom  Co.  He  is 
the  former  president  of  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Asaociation  and  the  American  SWp- 
buldtog  Co.  He  was  also  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Midtand  Roes. 

Both  the  Eieotts  have  been  generous  with 
their  time  and  talents.  Dorothy  is  a  long  time 
volunteer  at  the  University  Hospital.  Campbell 
haa  given  his  time  to  the  St  Benedictine 
Order.  John  Cafroll  University  and  Gilmour 
Academy.  When  they  are  not  engaged  with 
good  wortcs.  they  spend  as  much  time  golfing 
astheycaa 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  couple  has  brought  much 
joy  to  each  other,  their  three  chiMren,  seven 
grwdchidren  and  everyone  wtw  knows  them. 
K  is  my  dMnct  pleasure  to  be  able  to  offer 
them  my  sincerest  good  wishes.  I  hope  that 
the  next  50  yews  wiH  be  as  fuN  as  the  last 


BOARDER  BABIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  WtW  TOKK 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 19S7 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chaimian  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  NarcotKS  Abuse  and 
Control.  I  wouM  Ike  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attantton  a  recent  news  column,  entitled  "The 
New  Lost  Generation. "  This  new  tost  genera- 
tton  are  the  babies  being  left  in  city  hospitals; 
the  soK:alled  boarder  babies. 

Why  are  these  babies  left  in  the  hospital? 
They  have  been  abandoned  by  their  mothers, 
who  are  addkrted  to  drugs  and  cannot  care  for 
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The  boarder  babies  are  presenting  a  serious 
probtem  for  the  hoapitais.  Some  stay  only  for 
a  few  weeks  and  can  be  placed  in  foster  care. 
For  others,  for  example  those  with  AIDS. 
foster  care  is  not  readily  available.  They  may 
remain  inthe  hmpital  for  months. 
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The  number  of  boarder  babies  is  growing. 
The  problem  is  one  *»hich  polfcymakers  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  confronting  and  for 
which  sohittons  must  be  found. 

The  column  by  Earl  CaWwell  appeared  in 
the  Daily  News  on  May  13.  It  highlights  the 
problem  of  boarder  babies.  The  complete  text 
of  the  artkte  foltows: 
[From  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  May  13, 
1987] 
The  New  "Lost  Okheratioh" 
(By  Earl  CaldweU) 
It's  the  s*me  at  aU  the  hospitals.  They've 
taken  the  little  space  that  could  be  found 
and  they've  scrubl>ed  and  polished  it  and 
that's  what  they  use. 
"For  our  babies,  "they  say. 
In  the  City  ol  New  York,  where  the  In- 
credible happens  on  a  dally  basis,  nothing  Is 
more  shocking  than  to  see  these  Infants  left 
In  hospital  cribs.  And  it's  that  way  because 
their  mothers  are  so  addicted  to  drugs  they 
can't  be  trusted  to  take  their  babies  home. 

For  close  to  two  years,  these  Infants  have 
been  coUecting  In  city  hospitals.  They  are 
known  as  t>oarder  babies.  And  they  are  the 
clearest  reflection  yet  of  the  kind  of  damage 
that  drugs  are  inflicting  on  people  at  the 
bottom. 

At  the  start,  the  belief  was  that  the  board- 
er baby  problem  would  be  shortlived.  But 
it's  not  happening  that  way.  Instead  of  get- 
ting better,  the  situation  could  be  getting 
worse. 

"It's  frightening."  said  Dr.  David  Bate- 
man,  chief  ol  the  neonatal  unit  at  Harlem 
Hospital.  "It's  got  to  be  frightening."  he  ex- 
plained. "We  have  almost  no  tools  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  we  Imow  so  little." 

In  New  York,  the  municipal  hospitals  are 
huge,  monstrous  places.  But  by  law.  they 
cannot  turn  anybody  away.  They  take  it  as 
it  comes,  and  so  they  are  noisy  and  crowded 
and  often  dangerous  places.  It  would  seem 
that  these  hospitals  would  be  all  wrong  for 
the  boarder  babies.  But  that  hasn't  been  the 
case.  In  caring  for  the  Infants,  these  hospi- 
tals, in  a  way,  have  achieved  their  finest 
hour. 

You  go  into  the  hospitals  and  see  the  long 
rows  of  white  metal  cribs  that  hold  these 
babies.  And  you  are  struck  by  two  things: 
Almost  all  the  babies  are  black  and  almost 
all  ol  them  are  smaller  than  they  ought  to 
be. 

The  mothers  are  not  only  addicted  to 
drugs,  many  are  also  heavy  smokers,  and 
Dr.  Bateman  says  those  two  things  account 
lor  the  low  birth  weight.  Some  ol  the  In- 
lants  stay  in  the  hospitals  a  lew  weeks.  But 
others  stay  lor  months  belore  loster  homes 
are  lound. 

"Notwdy  knows  what  happens  when  a 
baby  is  let  alone  like  that,"  Dr.  Bateman 
says.  "What  happens  when  an  inlant  misses 
the  bonding  that  takes  place  between  a 
baby  and  the  mother." 

At  Kings  County,  they  have  paid  workers 
who  come  into  the  hospital  and  rock  or  Just 
pick  up  and  hold  the  babies.  They  also  have 
senior  citizens  who  are  volunteers,  and  they 
come  to  the  nurseries  and  they  do  the  same 
Jobs.  And  it's  not  just  at  Kings  County.  At 
Harlem  Hospital  and  others,  they  have  the 
same  programs.  None  ol  the  babies  is  lelt 
alone. 

Janet  Wise  has  been  Involved  In  social 
work  lor  17  years.  At  Harlem  Hospital  now, 
she  is  social  work  supervisor.  "It  Is  scary," 
she  says.  "So  much  is  needed  but  we're 
living  in  times  where  human  services  are  not 
a  priority.  Poor  people  need  so  much.  Edu- 
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cation  is  so  important.  At  what  ace  do  you 
l)egln  to  reach  youngsters?" 

"But  shouldn't  the  young  women  know  by 
now  that  they  risk  losing  their  babies  U 
they  continue  on  drugs  wtiile  they  are  preg- 
nant?" she  is  asked. 

"But  they  don't  know.  On  the  street*,  we 
here  people  say,  'They're  taking  people's 
babies.  You'll  lose  your  Iwiby  11  you  go  there 
(to  Harlem  Hospital).'  So  instead  ol  coming 
here  early  and  letting  us  help  them  get  care 
and  advice,  they  stay  away.  By  the  time 
they  come  to  deliver,  it's  too  late.  By  then, 
the  drugs  are  in  the  baby's  system  too." 

"Is  it  Just  the  young  teenagers?" 

"Actually,  it's  not  the  teenagers.  A  lot  ol 
the  women  are  25.  and  some  are  older.  Some 
ol  them  are  homeless  and  they  have  gotten 
into  a  situation  that  is  so  stresslul,  they  use 
cocaine.  They  say  It's  Just  recreational,  but 
they  come  here  addicted." 

"But  what  about  their  lamilies?" 

"A  lot  ol  these  lamilies  are  Just  over- 
loaded. There  are  already  too  many  babies 
and  there's  been  a  great  deal  ol  breakdown. 
In  a  lot  ol  cases,  grandma  would  like  to 
help,  but  she  has  limited  resources  and 
there  is  only  so  much  a  person  can  do." 

"What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  we  all  need  to  work  together 
and  put  pressure  where  it's  needed.  Our 
luture  as  black  people  is  delinitely  at  stake 
here.  We're  losing  a  generation  ol  children." 

"Is  it  already  too  late? 

"I'm  an  optimist  but  to  do  what  has  to  l>e 
done  is  going  to  take  a  lot  ol  work.  But  we 
don't  have  a  choice.  We're  being  destroyed 
Irom  within." 


MEAT  EXPORTS  TOUTED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver-based  U.S.  Meat  Export  Federatton  is 
wcxking  hard  to  promote  meat  sales  around 
the  globe.  I  wouk)  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  Denver  Post  article  detailing 
the  federation's  efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Post,  May  11,  19871 
Federation  Promotes  VS.  Meats  »  Japah 
(By  Bartell  Nyt)erg) 

A  helicopter-bome  camera  zeroes  in  on  a 
family  gathered  lor  a  barbecue  dinner  on 
the  deck  ol  a  ranch  house  amid  the  cattle- 
dotted  green  hills  ol  CalUomia.  Playing  in 
the  background  are  the  solt.  melodic  tones 
of  "Blueberry  Hill,"  the  1940s  lavorite  popu- 
larized by  Oene  Autry. 

Unmistakably  American. 

A  remote  video  camera  zooms  down  on  a 
blonde  woman  and  her  companion  enJoyii>g 
an  elegant  beel  dinner  in  a  cosmopolitan 
San  Francisco  setting.  Again  the  notes  ol 
"Blueberry  Hill"  are  heard  in  the  t>ack- 
ground. 

Uimiistakably  American. 

te.B  MIIXIOM  PROMOnOH 

Those  distinctively  American  scenes  were 
recorded  on  Japanese  cameras  as  part  ol  a 
$6.5  million  promotion  touting  l>eef  in  Japa- 
nese newspaper,  magazine  and  television 
campaigns.  And  not  Just  anybody's  beel. 
American  l>eel. 


The  promotion  Is  part  ol  a  glolMU  ellort  by 
the  Denver-lMsed  U.S.  Meat  Export  Federa- 
tion to  build  markets .  lor  American  red 
meat.  E^ren  though  Japan  already  is  by  lar 
the  biggest  Importer  ol  U.S.  t>eel,  meat  in- 
dustry experts  think  Americans  have  scarce- 
ly scratched  the  surlace  so  lar. 

Figures  Irom  the  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation peg  Japan's  beef  consumption  at 
Just  luider  10  pounds  a  person  annually,  per- 
haps one  pound  ol  It  Irom  the  United 
States.  Each  American  last  year  ate  some  78 
pounds  ol  beel. 

strict  quotas 

The  problem  Is  that  Japan  regulates  im- 
ports ol  high-quality  U.S.  beel  via  strict 
quotas.  Last  month,  two  Reagan  administra- 
tion ollicials.  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng  and  Special  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter.  returned  home  Irom 
Tokyo  disappointed  alter  12  days  ol  talks 
didn't  alter  Jai>an'8  protectionist  stance. 

(Current  trade  agreements,  which  will 
allow  the  sale  ol  atwut  177.000  metric  tons 
ol  beel  to  Japan  this  year,  expire  in  March 
1988. 

While  MEF  has  l>een  working  to  build 
meat  exports  since  its  founding  In  1976,  the 
current  $6.5  mUlion  program  In  Japan  and  a 
companion  $500,000  promotion  in  Hong 
Kong  is  Just  a  month  old. 

Those  promotions  are  financed  under  the 
U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture's  live-year. 
$1  billion  Targeted  Export  Assistance  pro- 
gram established  by  the  1985  larm  bill.  All 
exportable  agricultural  products  qualily  lor 
the  export  aid.  Among  other  organizations 
awarded  lunds  so  lar  are  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  Calilomia  Prune  Board,  $4.5 
million,  and  the  Denver-l>ased  National 
Potato  Promotion  Board,  $2.55  million. 

MEF's  $6.5  million  promotion  In  Japan  Is 
one  ol  the  largest  export  assistance  pro- 
grams. And,  l>ecau8e  ol  those  unlruitlul  Ini- 
tial quota  negotiations,  it  may  l>e  at  least 
another  year  belore  American  cattlemen 
know  U  the  campaign  will  pay  oil  in  higher 
sales. 

"The  USD  A  is  targeting  this  program 
toward  countries  that  limit  agricultural  im- 
ports Irom  the  United  States,"  said  Alan 
"Bud"  Middaugh,  MEF  president.  "In 
Japan,  what  we're  gambling  on  Is  that  trade 
negotiations  wUl  t>e  successlul  In  increasing 
import  quotas." 

For  their  part.  Japanese  agricultural  olli- 
cials point  out  that  they  already  are  the  No. 
1  overseas  customer  ol  American  livestock 
products.  MEF  figures  show  that  In  1986 
American  exports  ol  beel.  pork  and  variety 
meats  topped  $1  billion  lor  the  lirst  time, 
and  some  two-thirds  ol  those  products  went 
to  Japan. 

"AI>out  81  percent  ol  VS.  exportation  ol 
beel  In  1986  went  to  Japan,"  not  counting 
beel  shipped  abroad  under  the  U.S.  dairy 
herd  reduction  program,  said  Hlroshl  Nlshl- 
mura,  chlel  representative  for  Japan's  Live- 
stock Industry  Promotion  Corp.  UPC's 
North  American  headquarters  is  in  Denver. 

Americans  supplied  31.3  percent  ol  all 
Japanese  beel  imports  in  1985.  said  Nishi- 
mura,  while  Australia  provided  61.9  percent 
and  New  Zealand  3.9  percent. 

One  ol  the  biggest  exporters  ol  l>eel  to 
Ji^tan  is  Greeley-based  Monlort  ol  Colora- 
do. "Jat>aii  is  our  principal  export  market." 
said  company  President  Kenneth  Monlort. 
He  estimated  the  company's  llscal  1986  sales 
to  Japan  at  some  $75  million. 

"The  bulk  ol  their  business  is  chucks,  bris- 
kets—our lower-priced  cuts  that  we  would 
use  in  stirlried  products."  he  said.  "We  do 
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sell  them  some  stripe  and  tenderloins,  but 
primarily  it  Is  the  cheaper  Items." 

And  that  Isn't  all  bad,  Irom  Monlort's 
point  ol  view:  "What  they  are  importing  are 
the  items  we  have  trouble  moving  in  this 
country." 

MEF's  Asian  director.  PhU  Seng,  said  one 
problem  lor  Japanese  consumers  Is  that  In 
supermarkets  all  loreign  t>eel  Is  lumped  to- 
gether. Consumers  aren't  told  which  is 
grass-led  Australian  beel  and  which  is  grain- 
led  American  meat. 

"All  we're  trying  to  do  with  this  rarnpaigTi 
is  notily  the  Japanese  consumer  that  there 
is  U.S.  meat  available."  said  Seng  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  Irom  his  Tokyo  ollice.  "It 
is  marketing  and  Inlormational  campaign  as 
opposed  to  Just  an  advertising  campaign. 

"It's  almost  guerrilla  warfare.  We're  creat- 
ing demand  lor  U.S.  products.  Then  11  the 
market  is  opened  up  some  day.  well  be 
ready." 

Currently,  most  ol  Japan's  American  beel 
Is  sold  In  restaurants  rather  than  supermar- 
kets, said  Seng.  Because  ol  government  con- 
trols, he  noted.  Japanese  restaurant  custom- 
ers must  pay  anywhere  Irom  two  to  live 
times  more  lor  beel  than  do  U.S.  restaurant 
patrons. 

Those  "delicious  American  beef  television 
commercials."  lilmed  in  this  country  by 
Tokyo's  Dentsu  Advertising  Agency,  will  Ije 
aired  on  Tokyo  and  Osako  stations  until 
May  18.  Advertising  In  live  or  six  major  na- 
tional newspapers,  25  magazines  and  36 
local  newspapers  will  continue  through  Sep- 
tember. 

RECIPE  BOOK 

MEF  is  working  on  a  recipe  book,  restau- 
rant promotions,  supermarket  polnt-ol-sale 
materials  and  a  "mook"— a  combination 
magazine-book  lor  consumers  that  explains 
the  U.S.  beel  industry  Irom  conception  to 
consumption.  While  beel  gets  most  ol  the 
attention,  Seng's  campaign  also  touts  UJ3. 
pork  and  lamb. 

"I  think  we've  accomplished  our  point." 
said  Seng.  "We've  not  had  one  negative 
phone  caU.  We  get  80  to  100  phone  calls  per 
day.  The  questions  are  always  the  same: 
"Where  can  we  get  the  product?  Where  can 
we  get  the  product?"  " 

It  won't  be  Just  American  beel  producers 
that  benelit  11  quotas  are  liberalized.  Seng 
added.  ""There  is  tremendous  pent-up 
demand  lor  beel  in  Japan.  "There  is  poten- 
tial lor  Japanese  producers  to  produce  to 
their  potential,  lor  the  United  States  to  sell 
more  and  lor  the  Australians  to  sell  more. 
Even  il  the  price  remains  the  same." 


NEW  ZEALAND  PREPARES  TO 
ENACT  D.S.  SHIP  BAN  INTO  LAW 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Lange  of  New  Zealand  recently 
announced  that  Mew  Zealand  sewn  will  enact 
into  law  his  government's  polk^y  that  bans 
U.S.  Navy  ships  from  entering  New  Zealand 
ports.  The  dedston  of  ttie  Government  of  New 
Zealand  to  enact  its  polny  into  law  bodes  ill 
for  the  future  security  reiatxxiship  of  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand. 

Since  New  Zealand  refused  to  accept  ttie 
visit  of  the  U.S.S.  Buchanan  in  February  1 985, 
New   Zealand   steadfastly   has   refused   to 
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permit  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  enter  New  Zealwtd 
ports  because  tftey  might  cany  nuclear  weap- 
ons. New  Zealand's  policy  demarxte  that  the 
United  States  klentify  which  of  Its  ahipa  cv- 
ries  nudear  weapons,  and  permits  only  thoee 
ships  tfiat  do  not  carry  such  weapons  to  enter 
New  Zealand  ports. 

The  United  States  has  only  a  singte.  unitary 
Navy.  It  does  not  have  one  nudear  Navy  and 
one  rxxi-nuclear  Navy.  Moreover,  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
artd  to  protect  naval  persormel  at  sea.  tfie 
United  States  must  maintain  a  firm  polcy  of 
declining  to  confirm  or  to  deny  wtwther  any 
particular  U.S.  Navy  ship  carries  nuclear 
weapons.  Thus,  ttie  New  Zealand  potKy  effec- 
tiveiy  bans  U.S.  Navy  ships  from  f^ew  Zealand 
ports. 

The  United  States  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
patience  in  responding  to  New  Zealand's 
breach  of  its  security  obligations  under  ttie 
Australia-New  Zealand-United  States  [Af4ZUS] 
Treaty  with  the  ship  ban  policy.  The  ANZUS 
Treaty  arrangement  is  a  critical  Pacific  ele- 
ment in  the  Western  alliance  system  wfiose 
global  defense  strategy  has  successfully  de- 
terred major  warfare  in  the  four  decades  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment ttie  United  States  naval  fleet  constitutes 
an  impcytant  deterrent  to  hostile  actkxi  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  tfiat  might 
threaten  United  States  and  allied  security  irv 
terests  and  block  vital  Pacifk:  sea  lines  of 
communnation. 

With  the  hope  that  New  Zealand  might 
at>an(Jon  its  ship  ban  policy  and  resume  its 
security  obligations,  the  United  States  d>ose 
to  leave  the  treaty  regime  and  mutual  military 
support  arrangements  intact.  By  August  1986. 
however,  New  Zealand's  intransigefx^ 
t>ecame  dear,  and  tfie  United  States  suspend- 
ed Its  security  ot>llgations  to  New  Zealand  in 
response  to  New  Zealand's  breach  of  its 
ANZUS  Treaty  security  obligations. 

New  Zealand  remained  committed  to  its 
polKy  banning  U.S.  Navy  ships  from  its  ports. 
In  February  1987.  the  United  States  infcxmed 
New  Zealand  that  it  wtxjid  not  renew  or  re- 
negotiate the  expiring  United  States-New  Zea- 
land Memorandum  of  Understanding  «vhich 
provided  for  mutual  mHitaiy  support  arrange- 
ments. 

In  an  April  30.  1987  address  to  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Prime 
Minister  Lange  announced  tfiat  tfie  fMew  Zea- 
land Pariiament  will  enact  in  June  1987  tfie 
"New  Zealand  Nudear  Free  Zone.  Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control  Act."  That  act  makes 
all  r'4ew  Zealand  territory,  waters,  and  airspace 
a  nudear  free  zone;  prohibits  tfie  entry  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships;  and  prohibits  ttie  entry  of 
foreign  military  aircraft  and  ships  unless  the 
Prime  Minister  is  satisfied  tfiat  they  will  not  be 
carrying  any  nudear  explosive  device. 

In  his  address,  the  Prime  Minister  stated: 

New  Zealand  cannot  tie  defended  by  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  does  not  wish  to  t>e  defend- 
ed by  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  disengaged 
ourselves  Irom  any  nuclear  strategy  lor  the 
delence  ol  New  Zealand  .  .  .  The  exclusion 
ol  nuclear  weapons  Irom  New  Zealand  will 
liecome  a  matter  ol  law  in  June  this  year. . . 
People  in  New  Zealand  must  l>e  satisfied 
that  the  ships  and  aircralt  ol  other  coun- 
tries which  visit  New  Zealand  are  not  armed 
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with  nuclear  weapons  or  not  engaced  in  the 
traiHport  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  eltact  of  tlw  New  Zealand  Disarma- 
ment Act  is  to  place  in  law  the  ban  on  U.S. 
Navy  ihipa  entering  New  Zealand  ports.  Tbe 
proNbWon  w»  no  longer  aimply  tw  the  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  rt  wiN  be  the  law  of  New 
Zaatwtd.  duly  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  People  In  PwHament  and  assented  to 
by  the  Qowemor-General  for  the  Crown. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealvid  to  artact  Its  U.S.  sNp  ban  into  law 
UMistitutes  a  nw^or  turning  point  in  the  United 
StaleeNew  Zealand  security  relationship.  The 
decision  reflects  a  more  permanent  New  Zea- 
land national  commitment  to  the  ship  ban. 

New  ZeatamJ  has  every  sovereign  right  to 
exclude  U.S.  Navy  ships  from  is  ports,  but  that 
decision  has  consequences.  New  Zealand 
cwvwt  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  close 
defenae  alliance  with  the  United  States  with- 
out accepting  the  burdens  that  go  with  it  New 
Zeitend  has  made  its  national  decision  to 
shift  its  security  relationship  with  ttie  United 
Stales  from  one  of  dose  alliance  to  one  of 
mere  friendhsh^j. 

After  wttting  with  patience  and  hope  for 
New  Zealarxl  to  change  its  mind,  ttie  United 
States  must  now  accept  New  Zealand's  sov- 
ereign decision  about  ttw  course  of  its  future. 
The  time  has  come  to  adjust  U.S.  law  to  re- 
flect the  existing  reality  of  the  new  relation- 
ship. 

In  Febmary  1987.  I  introduced  H.R.  85.  the 
New  ZealWKJ  Military  Preference  Elimination 
Act  The  bll  eliminates  New  Zealand  from  the 
list  of  aNes  (NATO  countries,  Japan,  Australia. 
New  Zealand)  entitled  to  preferential  treat- 
ment under  various  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  The  bill  would  shift  New  Zea- 
IWKf  s  status  under  those  statutes  from  that  of 
an  allied  country  to  ttut  of  a  friendly  country, 
reflecting  ttie  new  security  relationship  to  the 
United  States  that  New  Zealand  has  chosen 
for  itself. 

The  bill  is  a  measured  and  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  New  Zealand's  decision  to  enact 
Into  law  its  U.S.  ship  ban.  The  bill  does  not 
impose  any  eoor>omic  or  other  sanctions  on 
New  Zealand.  The  United  States  and  New 
Zealand  enjoy,  and  should  continue  to  enjoy, 
dose  economic,  political  and  cultural  ties, 
even  though  dose  security  cooperation  has 
ended  by  New  Zealand's  choice. 

The  United  States  greatly  regrets  the  choice 
New  Zealand  has  made  to  leave  the  group  of 
America's  security  aHies.  Nevertheless,  New 
Zealaixl  has  made  its  dioice  and  soon  will 
enact  it  into  law.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
should  adjust  U.S.  law  to  reflect  the  new,  di- 
minished relationship,  by  enacting  H.R.  85. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Commerce.  To  marl?  this  occasion.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Everett  Ascher  during  his 
diainnanship  year— 1986-87. 

The  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce continued  to  prosper  and  grow  under 
his  leadership.  It  increased  both  its  member- 
ship and  revenues.  The  chamt>er  developed 
the  corwept  for  a  "Leadership  LA"  program, 
the  first  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  which  will 
train  business  leaders  to  take  an  active  lead- 
ership rote  in  \he  community. 

The  Los  Angeles  West  Ctiamber  of  Cortv 
merce  the  planned  growth  and  devetopment 
task  force  into  a  permanent  standing  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  problems  of  growth 
throughout  the  community. 

The  chamber  developed  a  public  education 
campai^  to  cope  with  problems  of  crime  on 
the  westside.  It  established  a  health  care  task 
force  to  keep  members  and  the  community 
apprised  of  developments  in  the  health-care 
iridustry. 

It  gave  its  support  to  an  updated  Westwood 
Village  specific  plan,  whk:h  is  designed  to  re- 
store this  unique  air  to  one  of  our  city's  main 
shopping,  walking  and  entertainment  centers. 

The  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  undertook 
its  fourth  reaccreditation  process,  wtiich  will 
make  this  the  only  chamber  in  the  State  of 
California  to  have  earned  ttie  20-year  seal  of 
approval  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  heM  a  1-day  retreat  which  redefined 
the  chamber's  mission  and  established  goals 
and  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 

The  west  chamber  sponsored  two  highly 
successful  Westwood  art  shows  and  awarded 
purchase  prizes  in  excess  of  $10,000  to  out- 
standing artist/partk:ipants.  It  also  celebrated 
its  17th  Annual  Beautificatkjn  Awards  presen- 
tations, recognizing  ttie  commercial,  resklen- 
tial  and  landscaping  projects  which  have  con- 
tributed to  enhandng  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Chairman  Ascher  personally  represented 
the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  ttie  annual  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  the  Washington,  DC. 

As  Everett  Ascher  steps  down  from  his  suc- 
cessful year  as  chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
join  with  the  community  and  congratulate  him 
on  a  job  well  done. 


SALUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


IN  HONOR  OP  EVERETT  ASCHER 


UM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAuroRifiA 
in  THE  HOUSX  09  BSPSKSEHTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Calfomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 

to  taUle  Zverett  Ascher.  wtw  will  be  honored 

on  June  16,  1987,  for  his  year  of  dedicated 

leadership  of  the  Loa  Angeles  West  Chamber 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OP  UTAH 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ^ 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American;  Charles  D. 
McElharK>n,  wtK>  will  retire  on  June  1,  1987, 
with  over  45  years  of  dedkated  Federal  senr- 
ne. 

"Mr.  Mac,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends,  has  a  record  of  achievement  that 
won't  quit  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
in  1940,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  first  ser- 
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geant  in  1942— at  that  time,  he  was  the 
youngest  first  sergeant  in  the  Army.  Upon 
completion  of  Maintenance  Officer  School,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  B-24  Bomber  Wing 
where  he  served  untH  1943.  From  there,  he 
went  to  India  to  support  the  P-51's  and  C- 
46's.  At  the  end  of  Worid  War  II.  Mr.  Mac  re- 
turned to  the  States  for  duty  in  PT-19  and 
AT-6  maintenance  squadrons  in  Texas.  From 
1949  to  1951.  he  was  assigned  overseas  with 
the  19th  Bomb  Wing,  maintaining  B-29's. 
Then,  his  career  took  him  back  to  California, 
until  1953,  as  an  RB-36  maintenance  squad- 
ron commander.  Back  overseas,  Mr.  Mac 
sen/ed  as  a  staff  maintenance  offner  in  Japan 
until  1956. 

In  August  1956.  Mr.  Mac  was  assigned  to 
the  Directorate  of  Maintenance  Engineering, 
Headquarters  USAF  as  a  maintenance  pro- 
grammer. He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
August  1960.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
21st  Air  Division  as  Director  of  Materiel, 
Forbes  AFB,  KS,  with  responsibilities  for  the 
B-47,  RB-47.  KC-97,  and  Atlas  E  missile  sys- 
tems. He  retomed  to  the  Air  Staff  in  the  Direc- 
torate of  Maintenance  Engineering  in  1963, 
and  sen/ed  there  until  his  retirement  as  a 
colonel  in  September  1965.  While  in  the  mili- 
tary, he  was  awarded  ttie  Bronze  Star,  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  Asiatic  Pa- 
cific Campaign  Medal,  and  the  United  Nations 
ServKe  Medal. 

Mr.  Mac  returned  to  Federal  service  in  1967 
with  the  Directorate  of  Maintenance  Engineer- 
ing. USAF  and  later  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
torate of  Logistics  Plans  and  Programs  as 
Chief,  Modification  and  O&M  Programs  Divi- 
sion. Since  entering  the  civil  service,  he  has 
received  seven  outstanding  performance 
awards,  four  sustained  superior  performance 
awards  and  the  Meritorious  Civilan  Sennce 
Award.  He  also  was  nominated  for  the 
Thomas  P.  Gerrity  Memorial  Award  for  Logis- 
tics Management  in  1980.  His  numerous  con- 
tritHitions  are  all  crowns  that  cap  a  distirv 
guished  career. 

As  his  distinguished  career  exemplifies,  Mr. 
Mac's  personal  commitment  to  his  country  is 
his  way  of  life.  Throughout  his  career,  he  has 
extended  the  richness  of  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience—always giving  willingly  and  unself- 
ishly of  his  time— in  helping  others.  I  know, 
because  I  have  come  to  rely  heavily  on  him 
over  ttie  years.  He  possesses  an  exhaustive 
grasp  of  Air  Force  kigistics  issues,  but  his  in- 
credible knowledge  goes  well  beyond  the  lo- 
gistics arena.  Mr.  Mac  is  a  true  walking  library. 
I  applaud  the  knowledge,  training,  hard  worit 
and  personal  commitment  that  has  enat>led 
him  to  win  the  friendship,  trust  and  toyalty  of 
so  many  people.  Thanks  to  dedicated  indivM- 
uals  such  as  Mr.  Mac,  our  country  is  second 
to  none  among  nations  throughout  the  worid. 
I'll  miss  him,  but  I  know  the  Air  Force  will  miss 
him  evem  more.  I  wonder  how  we  will  get 
along  wittiout  him! 

I  know  ttiat  his  many  friends  join  me  in  ex- 
tending the  sincerest  and  heartfelt  wishes  for 
a  kxig.  prosperous,  healthy,  and  rewarding  re- 
tirement. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  OUR 
TURKISH  FRIENDS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
Americans  imagine  that  a  foul  government  is 
in  one  sense  deserved  by  the  people  enduring 
its  rule:  "If  they  will  not  overthrow  it,  they  must 
suffer  its  depradations."  Or,  as  notabte  Eng- 
lishmen said  six  and  a  half  decades  ago  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  Winston  Churchill  to 
supF)ort  an  intervention  that  would  break  the 
Bolshevik  stranglehold  on  the  Russian  people: 
"Let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice."  But  ttiat  is 
a  cynical  view,  and  a  flawed  one.  Its  flaw  is  in 
ttie  staggering  underestimation  of  the  police 
powers  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Today  we  can  see  these  sk)w,  quiet  and 
mettiodk»l  polk»  powers  at  work  in  ttie  Com- 
munist State  of  Bulgaria.  Agents  of  ttie  state 
are  doing  what  they  do  in  all  Communist 
countries,  which  is  labor  at  the  near-total  sut>- 
jugation  of  indigenous  culture,  politics,  lan- 
guage, learning,  and  religion,  relegating  them 
to  ttie  status  of  historical  curiosities  preserved 
only  for  tourists  and  for  old  people  unsuscep- 
tatile  to  "reeduction."  All  ttiese  indigenous 
and  heartfelt  things  are  disturbing  sources  of 
conflk:ting  k>yalties;  therefore  they  are  to  be 
replaced  with  ttie  uniform  "proletarian  interna- 
tionalism" ttiat  satisfies  ttie  souls  on  none  txjt 
Communist  Party  members  and  their  Soviet 
overseers. 

I  think  ttie  American  people  should  be 
aware  of  ttie  fact  that  as  one  witness  has 
sakt,  the  Bulgarian  regime  "has  systematically 
tieen  taking  various  measures  to  obliterate  the 
national,  cultural,  and  religious  identity  of  more 
ttian  one  and  a  half  million  Turks  in  Bulgaria," 
even  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  ttieir  names. 
Does  this  not  fit  the  United  Natk>ns  definition 
of  genocide?  Yet  even  now,  our  own  State 
Department  has  tieen  working  for  ctoser  rela- 
tk>ns  with  ttie  Soviet  satraps  in  Sofia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey  is  a  republic,  a  close 
NATO  partner,  and  an  ally  of  inestimable 
value.  In  an  age  when  we  are  concerned 
about  the  insutistantial  defense  spending  t>y 
some  Europeans,  the  Turks'  contritxjtion  re- 
mains worthy.  In  1 983,  for  example,  they  were 
devoting  alxjut  5  percent  of  their  GNP  to  their 
armed  forces,  while  our  friends  in  Canada 
spent  only  2.2  percent  and  our  allies  in  Bel- 
gium and  Ttie  Netherlands  were  only  a  little 
over  3  percent 

Some  Americans  forget  that  an  ally  like 
Turkey  is  spending  for  our  mutual  defense, 
while  a  state  like  Bulgaria  is  doing  all  ttiat  it 
can  to  undermine  our  defenses  and  ttiose  of 
Europe.  So  I  put  ttie  question  to  our  State  De- 
partment: whk:h  of  these  sets  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions deserves  our  efforts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  follows  is  the  testimony 
of  Halil  Ibisoglu,  a  refugee  from  Bulgaria,  who 
spoke  before  ttie  U.S.  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperatkxi  in  Europe — Helsinki  Com- 
mission— here  in  Washington  DC,  on  February 
3,  1987.  It  is  reprinted  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Assembly  of  Turkish  American 
Assodatxsns,  spring  1987. 
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TESTiMoirr  or  Halil  Ibisoglu  Before  the 
U.S.  CoMMissioii  ON  Securitt  and  Coop- 
eration IN  Europe 

I  am  honored  to  testify  t>efore  the  U.8. 
Congressional  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  monitors  the 
Helsinki  Accords  and  in  this  context  follows 
cases  of  violations  of  human  rights  In  Elast- 
em  Europe.  I  wish  to  discuss  with  Its  es- 
teemed memtiers  the  present  situation  of 
the  Turkish  minority  In  Bulgaria  which  is 
subjected  to  inhumane  persecution  and  as- 
similation policies. 

Why  did  I  flee  from  Bulgaria?  For  many 
years,  the  Bulgarian  regime  has  systemati- 
cally been  taking  various  measures  to  oblit- 
erate the  national,  cultural,  and  religious 
identity  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
Turks  in  Bulgaria.  First,  Turkish  religious 
schools  were  atwUshed.  Then,  the  TurlUsh 
schools  were  merged  with  the  Bulgarian 
schools.  Later  on,  Turkish  isinguage  classes 
were  totally  eliminated.  The  forced  Bulgari- 
zatlon  of  the  Turkish  minority  started  in 
Decemt)er  1984,  in  the  Province  of  Kurdz- 
hali.  This  campaign  was  conducted  at  gun- 
point. I  have  learned  from  very  reliable 
sources  that  there  have  l)een  many  inci- 
dents of  murder,  exile,  and  Imprisonment. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Bulgarian  National 
Assembly,  I  requested  documentation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  on  the  Bulgarlzation 
Issue  from  the  Party  and  the  police.  In  re- 
sponse, I  was  told  this  decision  was  not  doc- 
umented and  that  I  should  not  persist  In  re- 
questing the  document.  Otherwise,  they 
told  me  my  life  would  l)e  in  jeopardy,  noting 
that  I  was  young  and  had  children.  They 
added  that  those  who  opposed  the  decision 
of  the  Party  would  l>e  murdered  or  impris- 
oned. The  civil  police  then  attempted  to 
accuse  me  without  specifying  an  actionable 
offense.  The  poUce  wanted  to  imprison  me 
for  setting  up  a  protest  meeting  which  was 
organized  by  the  Turkish  minority. 

In  January  1985,  the  Bulgarian  authori- 
ties forced  me  to  change  my  name  to  Lul>o- 
mir  Alekseev  Avdjlev.  I  sul>sequently  was 
asked  to  make  a  presentation  on  television 
declaring  that  we.  meml>ers  of  the  Turkish 
minority  In  Bulgaria,  had  changed  our 
names  voluntarily  and  that  we  were  origi- 
nally Bulgarians.  I  refused  to  make  this  dec- 
laration. This  time,  the  civil  police  asked  me 
to  help  them.  They  wanted  me  to  continu- 
ously report  to  them  the  private  communi- 
cations and  actions  of  my  Turkish  brothers. 
I  did  not  accept  this  either. 

The  Bulgarian  authorities  later  sum- 
moned Assembly  meml)ers  of  Turkish 
origin,  as  well  as  teachers,  physicians,  Jour- 
nalists, famous  attUetes.  certain  muftis,  and 
intellectuals  of  the  Turkish  community. 
The  authorities  read  a  protest  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut 
Ozal  which  they  forced  us  to  sign. 

Prior  to  this,  an  official  from  the  Varna 
Eiistrict  Committee  liad  given  me  a  serious 
threat.  He  warned  that  If  I  opposed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Party  I  would  not  only  lose 
my  meml>er8hip  in  the  Assembly,  but  also 
would  never  l>e  able  to  see  my  spouse  and 
children.  I  signed  the  letter  along  with  the 
others  l>ecause  of  fear  of  losing  my  family. 
The  letter  stated  that  we  ctianged  our 
names  voluntarily  and  we  were  converted 
Bulgarians,  and  ttiat  Turkey  should  not 
interfere  with  our  internal  affairs.  They 
also  summoned  the  Turkish  intellectuals  In 
Varna  and  made  them  sign  a  similar  decla- 
ration. Furthermore,  intellectuals  of  Turk- 
ish origin  were  forced  to  make  similar  decla- 
rations at  meetings  and  workplaces.  l>efore 
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workers  and  students.  In  journals  and  maK&- 
zines,  and  on  television  and  radio.  Those 
who  failed  to  comply  with  these  ordns  were 
dismissed  from  their  jobs.  Impriaoned.  and 
exiled.  Some  of  them  were  murdered. 

Turkish  teachers  in  Turidsh  TiUaces  were 
replaced  by  Bulgarian  teachers  who  were 
also  acting  as  police  agents.  They  dooely 
monitor  the  Turldsh  minority  and  report  to 
the  police. 

The  Bulgarians  forcibly  impose  their  own 
policies  wtiile  publicly  describing  compli- 
ance as  voluntary.  Since  I  tiad  witneaaed  the 
facts  and  truth.  I  could  not  stand  this  op- 
pression. Hence.  In  order  to  l>e  able  to 
openly  express  the  plight  of  the  1.5  million 
Turkish  minority,  I  left  Bulgaria  for  my 
Motherland.  Turkey. 

In  Bulgaria.  Turks  are  usually  employed 
In  the  harshest  jot>s  such  as  building  and 
road  construction,  agrictilture  and  forestry, 
manufacturing  of  toxic  materials,  etc.  When 
drafted,  Turkish  youth  are  employed  as 
lalx>r  soldiers  (trudovak)  and  they  perform 
the  hardest  jobs.  Turkish  young  men  are 
not  allowed  to  join  the  army  as  officers. 
There  are  no  Turlcish  employees  at  security 
and  police  offices.  There  are  very  few.  if 
any,  Tiu-leish  students  at  the  universities. 

During  the  forced  name-changing  cam- 
paign, villages  populated  by  the  Turkish  mi- 
nority were  surrounded  by  the  military  and 
police  forces  including  tanks,  military,  and 
fire  vetiicles.  Nolxxly  was  allowed  to  move 
around.  The  military  and  the  police  moni- 
tored telephone  conversations.  A  numl>er  of 
Turkish  families  were  relocated  to  areas 
densely  populated  by  Bulgarians.  Circumci- 
sion was  l>anned.  Circumcisers,  as  well  as 
many  parents  of  circumcised  children,  were 
imprisoned. 

Speaking  Turkish  Is  strictly  forbidden.  A 
fine  is  imposed  on  individuals  who  address 
each  other  by  their  Turkish  names.  Even 
signing  in  Turkish  or  singing  Turkish  folk 
songs  is  forbidden.  Radio  broadcasts  in 
Turkish  are  terminated.  It  Is  even  forbidden 
to  listen  to  the  Turkish  radio  or  to  read 
Turkish  IXMks  and  magazines.  Moreover, 
publislilng  in  the  Turkish  language  is  not 
allowed.  Any  kind  of  communication  with 
relatives  in  Turkey  is  forbidden.  Those  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  Turkey  are  not  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  Mosques  In  most  places  are  de- 
molished and  tomlMtones  are  obliterated. 
Funeral  ceremonies  according  to  Islamic 
practices  are  banned.  Muslim-Turks  are 
buried  In  the  same  cemeteries  as  Bulgarians. 

Although  many  Bulgarians  are  against 
this  policy  of  oppression  and  ettuiic  persecu- 
tion, they  caruiot  speak  up  for  fear  of  t)eing 
punished.  The  reason  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  the  foreign  press  to 
visit  Turkish  villages  is  l>ecause  it  does  not 
want  the  truth  to  lie  revealed.  The  main 
reason  l>ehlnd  the  gim-polnt  Bulgaiization 
of  the  Turkish  minority  Is  to  stop  the  rapid 
population  growth  among  the  Turidsh  mi- 
nority t>ecause  the  growth  rate  among  Bul- 
garians has  stabilized.  The  Bulgarians  fear 
the  possibility  of  l>ecomlng  a  minority  In  the 
course  of  time.  The  annual  population 
growth  rate  among  the  Turks  is  atx>ut  two 
percent. 

The  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria  seeks 
help  from  countries  of  the  Free  World,  espe- 
cially from  the  U.S.  The  only  possible  way 
to  free  those  people  from  Bulgarian  cruelty 
is  to  put  heavy  pressure  on  Bulgarians  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  to  secure  the  tight 
of  the  Turkish  minority  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  is  undoubted- 
ly hoping  tills  issue  will  t>e  forgotten.  There- 
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fan.  «e  ■taould  oontlnoe  to  put  the  Bulsmri- 
an  Ndme  under  picawirr  untO  It  reevalu- 
ates tta  yiimant  poattkm  and  begina  to  aeeii 
aolutlao  to  the  problem. 

While  I  am  certain  the  VJS.  Adminiatra- 
tloo  and  the  OoMirem  aupport  eff  orU  to 
help  the  Tuito  in  Bulvtfia.  much  more  can 
be  done  In  the  critical  period  ahead.  Con- 
ji  I  Minna!  advpeacx  en  belmlf  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Tutfes  can  make  the  critical  difference 
In  one  peiaon's  Ufe.  Thla  advocacy  can  take 
the  form  of  letters  and  resolutions,  as  weU 
as  public  statements  aud  actims. 

I  wtah  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you 
to  acttv^  support  iiaissfr  of  House  Joint 
Rcaotatkm  an  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136  condemninc  the  bratat  treatment  of  the 
TuridMh  minority  by  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. Tour  support  will  clearly  convey  to 
the  Bulgarian  Oovemment  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  UjB.  Congreas  about  the  fate  and 
future  of  the  Turks  In  Bulgaria. 

Thankyou. 
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high  concentration  of  historic  homes  and 
buikfnga  in  a  small  area  along  Main  Street 
has  helped  contribute  charm  to  the  town;  the 
borough  has  the  only  local  newspaper  romairv 
ing.  thereby  giving  its  residents  the  best  local 
nowspapef  coverage  m  the  county:  the  Ritz 
movie  theatre  is  the  last  theatre  in  a  Lycoming 
County  borough;  and  the  business  dntrict  has 
the  widest  variety  of  stores  and  businesses  of 
any  borough  or  shopping  center  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Muncy  community  and 
congratulating  them  on  the  Murxry  Post  Of- 
fice's SOth  anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MUNCY 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

orrsaaatLVAWA 

n  TBX  HOX7SB  OF  RKFRSSSirTATrVES 

Wedne$daif.  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  QEKA&  Mr.  Speaker.  Satunlay.  May  30. 
1987.  «■  be  a  vary  important  day  for  the  resl- 
danli  of  Muncy.  PA.  That  is  the  day  officials 
and  resUenls  of  this  community  \mII  rededi- 
cale  the  Muncy  Post  Oflk»  Buking  after  50 
years  of  service. 

N  has  been  said  that  the  biggest  thing  in 
Amerka  is  the  ama>  town  with  its  red  chim- 
nays.  church  spires,  school  towers,  smoke- 
stacks. wirKiowed  stores,  busy  organizations, 
neat  streets,  and  local  govemmenL  It  is  the 
spirit  behind  ttiase  viaiiie  features  that  makes 
Iha  rnma  American  community  great,  for  just 
as  a  pie  of  hjmber  and  paint  is  not  a  home,  a 
coftoclfan  of  people  and  houses  is  notacom- 
munily.  The  neoesaaiy  ingredrents  are  a 
common  spiril  of  interest,  mutual  confkience 
and  good  neighborikiess. 

The  borough  of  Muncy  is  a  typical  example 
of  one  such  town.  With  a  populatnn  of  less 
than  4.000.  Muncy  has  two  dntkictive  charac- 
teristics whkrh  might  easily  escape  notice  of 
the  causal  paaaerby.  These  are  the  town's 
rich  historical  bad^ground  and  its  unusual 
oompleleness. 

The  Muncy  Post  Offtoe,  Nke  many  small 
town  post  offices,  performs  many  important 
lunctnns  beskles  performing  its  officials 
duties  of  provking  mail  sernce.  The  post 
office  is  a  place  wfiere  citizens  gather  to  meet 
«id  talk  with  their  neighbors,  tt  is  a  place 
wtiere  favorite  stories  are  toM  and  retoW.  It  is 
a  place  where  good  times  artd  bad  times  are 
remkwced.  So  when  the  Muncy  Post  Offne 
cokibfninii  its  SOth  anniversary,  the  Muncy 
community  cefebrates  as  weH. 

During  the  past  SO  years,  the  Muncy  com- 
munHy  has  swperierced  change  and  growth. 
But  Muncy  is  as  pleasant  a  community  today 
as  it  was  in  1937.  Within  the  county  of  Lycom- 
ing. Muncy  is  raoognized  for  a  certain  degree 
of  uraqueneaa  that  has  enhanced  and  set  the 
community  apart  from  the  other  boroughs:  A 


UJS.  PROTECTION  OP  PERSIAN 
GULP  SHIPPING 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  BRCX)MRELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1987.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shuta 
advised  the  House  by  letter  of  the  Iraqi  Air 
Force  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Secretary's  letter  also  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  United  States  naval  pro- 
tectkxi  of  United  States-flag  merchant  vessels 
in  the  gulf.  ir>cluding  Kuvrarti  tankers  applying 
for  United  States  registry. 

The  Secretary's  letter  dkl  not  receive  wkle 
distributk)n  within  the  House,  despite  its  im- 
portance as  a  statement  of  the  administra- 
tkjn's  positton  on  a  major  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  letter 

The  Secretart  op  State, 
Washington,  Uay  20, 1987. 

Hon.  Jm  Wright, 

Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Representatives. 

E>eah  Mr.  Speaker:  For  nearly  40  years, 
the  United  Stetes  has  maintained  a  limited 
naval  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  U.S. 
flag  vessels  in  the  area  and  for  other  rea- 
sorw  essential  to  our  national  security.  This 
has  been  done  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  President  under  the  Constitution  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  U.S.  forces  and  U.S.  ves- 
sels that  are  engaging  in  peaceful  activities 
on  the  high  seas.  Congress  has  been  fully 
and  repeatedly  advised  of  our  policy. 

Our  naval  presence  in  the  Gulf  has  been 
fully  within  our  rights  under  international 
law,  and  we  have  respected  all  the  relevant 
international  rules  of  conduct.  We  have  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and 
our  vessels  have  taken  no  action  that  could 
provide  any  basis  for  hostile  action  against 
them  by  either  country.  Until  this  past 
Sunday,  no  U.S.  warship  or  other  U.S.  flag 
vessel  in  the  Gulf  had  been  the  object  of 
any  attack  from  any  source. 

Shortly  after  2  p.m.  (EDT)  on  May  17,  an 
Iraqi  Air  Force  F-1  Mirage  launched  an 
Exocet  missUe,  which  struck  the  USS  Stark, 
causing  heavy  damage.  Within  the  hour,  the 
USS  Stark  was  stopped  and  listing,  but 
damage  control  parties  were  able  to  stabilize 
it«  condition,  and  the  vessel  has  now  re- 
turned to  port.  At  this  time,  a  total  of  37 
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members  of  the  crew  are  reported  dead  or 
missing,  and  two  more  are  seriously  injured. 

The  United  SUtes  Immediately  contacted 
the  Iraqi  Government  through  diplomatic 
channels,  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  demand  an  explanation  of  the  incident 
and  appropriate  compensation.  President 
Saddam  Hussein  sent  a  letter  expressing 
deepest  regret  over  this  tragic  accident  and 
his  condolences  and  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims,  explaining  that  Iraqi 
forces  had  in  no  way  intended  to  attack  U.S. 
vessels  but  rather  had  l>een  authorized  only 
to  attack  Iranian  targets.  A  Joint  U.S.-Iraq 
review  had  been  agreed  upon  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Iraqi  attack,  and  to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  recurrence. 

Our  naval  forces  In  the  area  have  been  In- 
structed to  assume  a  higher  state  of  alert 
readiness  in  carrying  out  the  standing  Rules 
of  Engagement.  Ship  commanders  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  their  vessels 
from  attack.  However,  we  have  no  reason  at 
this  time  to  believe  that  Iraqi  forces  have 
deliberately  targeted  U.S.  vessels,  and  no 
reason  to  believe  that  further  hostile  action 

will  OCCIU-. 

Our  forces  are  not  in  a  situation  of  actual 
hostilities,  nor  does  their  continued  pres- 
ence in  the  area  place  them  in  a  situation  in 
which  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
indicated,  although  we  are  mindful  of 
recent  Iranian  statements  threatening 
United  SUtes  and  other  ships  under  protec- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  desire  to  keep 
the  Congress  fully  informed,  the  President 
nonetheless  has  asked  that  I  provide  this  ac- 
count to  the  Congress  of  what  has  tran- 
spired, and  has  directed  that  the  relevant 
committees  and  leadership  of  Congress  be 
fully  briefed  on  these  events. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Iraqi  attack  on  the 
USS  Stark,  Iran  continues  publicly  and  pri- 
vately to  threaten  shipping  in  the  Gulf.  It  is 
this  basic  Iranian  threat  to  the  free  flow  of 
oil  and  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation which  is  unacceptable.  The  frequent 
and  accelerating  Iranian  attacks  on  ship- 
ping have  spread  the  war  geographicaUy  to 
the  lower  Gulf  and  have  heightened  the 
risk  to  all  littoral  states.  The  Stark  incident 
provides  no  reason  for  altering  the  policy 
which  we  have  adopted  in  the  Gulf  area  of 
being  prepared  to  defend  UJS.  vessels  and 
U.S.  interests  when  necessary.  We  intend  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  provide  protection  for 
ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag  in  the  Gulf,  in- 
cluding certain  Kuwaiti  tankers  which  have 
applied  for  U.S.  registry.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  provoke  military  action,  but  to  deter 
it.  Sunday's  incident,  although  regrettable 
and  tragic  for  our  courageous  seamen 
aboard  the  USS  Stark,  does  not  suggest  that 
either  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  war 
have  decided  to  attack  U.S.  vessels  In  the 
Gulf. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  taking  these 
steps,  we  want  to  assure  you  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  actively  pressing  for  compre- 
hensive and  effective  international  action, 
including  at  the  United  Nations,  to  bring 
this  bloody,  wasteful  and  dangerous  war  to 
an  end.  We  will  of  course  keep  the  Congress 
fully  informed  of  any  further  developments 
in  these  matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Okoroe  P.  Shultz. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JIM  HAWKINS-PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  HARBOR  CITY  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE.  HARBOR  CITY. 
CA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPORMIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Hawkins, 
presMent  of  the  Hartxx  City  Chamt>er  of  Com- 
merce in  Hart>or  City,  CA.  Jim  will  be  Ixmored 
at  a  dinner  by  the  Harbor  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Ports  O'  Call  Restaurant  in 
San  Pedro,  CA,  on  June  19,  1987. 

Jim  Hawtuns  was  born  in  Santa  Monica,  CA, 
and  raised  in  Torrance.  Jim's  outstanding  ath- 
letk:  prowess  enabled  him  to  atterxJ  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands  on  a  tiaset>ail  scholarship. 
Jim  pursued  a  politrcal  science  degree,  and 
upon  graduatkxi  atterKied  Loyola  Law  School. 
While  at  Loyola,  Jim  worked  his  way  through 
school  at  a  variety  of  jobs:  bailiff,  taxi  cab 
driver,  and  law  clerk.  After  graduating  from 
Loyola  Law  School,  and  subsequently  passing 
tfie  bar  exam,  Jim  went  to  work  with  the  Los 
Ar)geles  City  Attorney's  offk;e.  He  opened  his 
own  private  law  practice  in  1973,  ar)d  present- 
ly has  a  law  offk:e  in  Torrance. 

In  1971,  Jim  married  the  former  Julie  Lang 
who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Redlands.  They 
have  two  sons,  Jamie  age  9,  and  Jeff  age  10. 
The  boys  are  foltowing  in  their  fatfier's  athletk: 
footsteps,  both  participating  in  Little  League 
baseball  and  soccer.  The  Hawkins  presently 
live  in  San  Pedro,  CA. 

Jim  is  active  in  the  Rotary  Qub  of  Tor- 
rance— past  presklent,  1981— the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Councilwoman 
Rores'  Community  Advisory  Council — CAC 
chairman — and  the  Hartxx  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  preskient,  1985-87. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Hawkins  has  done  much 
over  ttie  years  in  helping  make  tfie  Harbor 
City-San  Pedro  area  a  special  place  to  live 
and  work.  His  commitment  to  his  family  and 
community  will  never  go  unnotk»d,  as  Jim 
feels  it  is  important  to  "give  servKe  above 
self."  My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Jim  on  this  special  occasion  and  we  wish  him 
arxj  his  wife,  Julie,  and  their  two  sons,  Jamie 
ar)d  Jeff,  continued  success  and  happiness  in 
all  their  future  endeavors. 


THE  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT:  SERVING  ALL  OF  AMERI- 
CA'S CHILDREN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  mssooRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5,  the 
School  Improvement  Act,  passed  overwtielm- 
ingly  by  the  House  last  week,  represents  a 
step  in  the  right  directkxi  toward  one  of  our 
most  important  natnnal  goals:  ProvkJing  a 
quality  public  education  for  all  Amerwa's  stu- 
dents. 

Today's  students  will  Hve  and  work  in  a  new 
worid:  A  wortd  characterized  by  rapkl  change 
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and  strong  competition  from  ottier  nations.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  prepare  tfiem  well — and 
nothing  is  more  important  than  giving  them  a 
firm  foundation  in  ttie  basic  skills  of  readir>g, 
writing,  calculating,  and  reasoning. 

As  we  face  the  challenges  of  ttie  21st  cen- 
tury, it  is  more  imperative  tftan  ever  t>efore  in 
our  history  that  we  hornx  our  traditional  com- 
mitment to  provkting  all  our  citizens  with  tfie 
t>ask;  tools  to  become  productive  and  respon- 
sit)le  members  of  society.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  altow  a  first  rate  education  to 
become  ttie  prerogative  of  a  privileged  few. 

That  is  wfiy  I  attach  special  importance  to 
the  provisk>ns  in  tfie  bill  concerning  chapter  I, 
tfie  program  designed  to  provide  special  help 
in  tiasic  skills  to  tfiose  students  who  need  it 

Basic  skills  are  the  key  to  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  clearly  demonsti-ated  ttiat 
witfiout  ttiem,  young  people  are  all  too  likely 
to  fall  into  the  traps  of  dropping  out  of  scfiool, 
teen  pregnancy,  and  poverty.  Eighteen-year- 
olds  with  weak  tiasx:  skills  are  seven  times 
more  likely  to  have  dropped  out  of  school 
before  graduation,  four  times  more  likely  to  tie 
both  out  of  work  and  out  of  scfiool,  eight 
times  more  likely  to  bear  chikiren  out  of  wed- 
lock, and  four  times  more  likely  to  need  putiic 
assistance  for  bask:  support 

Chapter  I  is  effective  in  provkling  disadvan- 
taged students  with  the  bask:  skills  tfiey  need 
to  finish  high  school  successfully.  Studies  and 
evaluatk>ns  have  sfiowm  tfiat  cfiapter  I  pro- 
grams do  raise  tfie  bask:  reading  arxi  matfie- 
matics  skills  of  program  participants. 

Despite  this  record  of  success,  funding 
levels  have  not  kept  pace  with  increasing 
need  for  cfiapter  I  servk:es,  or  with  inflation.  In 
constant  dollars,  funding  for  cfiapter  I  has 
tieen  cut  t>y  17  percent  since  fiscal  year  1980. 
With  8.8  mHInn  poor  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17,  tfiis  just  is  not  good 
enough.  Right  now,  only  one-half  of  ttie  eligi- 
ble student  population  is  being  served  by 
chapter  I.  This  isn't  fair— and  it  isn't  smart. 

I  therefore  sti^ongly  support  tfie  declaration 
of  polk:y  contained  In  the  School  Improvement 
Act  that  calls  for  a  planned  incremental  ap- 
proach to  full  funding  of  chapter  I  by  1993. 
The  goal  of  increasing  chapter  I  funding  by 
S500  mlllk>n  a  year  Is  a  realistic  arxl  responsi- 
ble one.  It  is  consistent  with  budgetary  con- 
straints, yet  at  tfie  same  time  recognizes  tfie 
need  to  make  extra  educational  help  available 
to  all  students  who  qualify  for  it.  As  we  move 
into  a  future  wfien  we  will  need  all  our  citizens 
to  be  sti-ong  and  productive,  we  can  do  no 
less. 


ELLA  GRACE  WHITE  CAMPBELL 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OP  MARTIANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so  often 
we  are  fortunate  to  meet  indivkjuals  wtio  ex- 
hitiit  extraordinary  concern  and  sennce  for 
thek  communities.  I  am  exti-emely  proud  to 
recognize  just  such  an  indivklual  wfio  has 
worked  tirelessly  in  my  disbict  to  improve  tfie 
quality  of  life  for  her  neighbors.  Ms.  Ella  Grace 
White  Campbell  has  devoted  her  life  ti}  serv- 
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k»  and  her  accompKafiments  are  numeroua^  I 
offer  the  folk>wwig  history  of  her  servioa  to 
Maryland's  Seventh  Gongrasatonal  DiaHct  as 
an  example  of  true  vofantoorism  and  commu- 
nity activism: 

about  the  hohorek  .  .  . 

Ella  Grace  White  Campl>ell  is  an  alumnus 
of  Morgan  State  University.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 
She  holds  degrees  in  Music  Education.  His- 
tory/Social Science  and  Administration.  Her 
employment  experience  includes  Recreation 
Leader,  Recreation  Directory.  Senior  Recre- 
ation Director.  English  Teacher,  Depart- 
ment Head  of  English.  Educational  Special- 
ist of  Girls  Activities — Community  College 
of  Baltimore.  Professor— Coppin  State 
Teachers  College.  Administrative  Consult- 
ant and  Assistant  Principal.  She  has  re- 
ceived awards  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
Gwynnvale  and  Cherry  Hill  Communities, 
and  to  the  Delta  Sigsxai  TheU  Sorority. 
Inc.— Baltimore,  Maryland  Alumnae  Chap- 
ter, the  Second  Mile  Award  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Tourism  of  Grand  Bahama  Island. 
She  is  listed  in  current  editions  of  Who's 
Who  in  the  East,  Who's  Who  in  America 
and  Community  Leaders  of  the  world 
(1985).  Ella  has  served  as  a  txHird  meml>er  of 
the  Pikesville  Community  Growth  Corpora- 
tion. Baltimore  Neighlwrhoods,  Inc.,  and 
the  NAACP.  She  is  a  tioard  trainer  for  the 
United  Way  of  Central  Maryland.  Third 
Vice  President  of  the  YWCA— Central 
Maryland.  A  meml>er  of  the  School  Board 
Nomination  Committee— Baltimore  County, 
and  chairperson  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Epworth  United  Methodist 
Church. 

As  former  president  of  the  Gwynnvale 
Civic  Association,  she  was  the  catalyst  for 
developing  meaningful  activities  for  youths 
and  various  other  community  projects.  She 
led  the  fight  for  flood  control  and  repre- 
sented the  association  in  its  Adjudicatory 
Hearing  in  Annapolis.  She  was  instrumental 
in  getting  the  MTA  to  provide  sound  bar- 
riers along  the  subway  route  through  the 
Gwynnvale  community.  She  served  as  editor 
of  the  community  newsletter  for  a  numt>er 
of  years,  and  she  still  types  and  prints  the 
bi-monthly  newsletter. 

While  president  of  the  LH>erty  Road  Com- 
munity Council,  Inc..  Ella  paved  the  way  for 
fiscal  accountability  and  responsiveness  to 
neighborhood  concerns.  Under  her  adminis- 
tration. LRCC  broadened  communication 
channels,  lessened  nelghtx>rhood  tensions 
and  promoted  inter/intra-group  relations: 
fostered  a  t>etter  understanding  of  local  and 
state- wide  issues;  served  as  a  mutual  support 
system  for  groups:  served  as  a  mechanism 
for  defining  concerns,  planning  problem- 
solving  strategies  and  coordinating  common 
concerns;  and  provided  a  public  forum  to  ef- 
fectively address  issues.  LRCC  dealt  effec- 
tively with  flooding,  housing,  health,  crime, 
zoning,  and  community  organizing.  LRCC 
fought  for  the  availability  of  the  CampfieM 
School  as  a  community  center,  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  improvements  at 
the  Woodmoor  Shopping  Center,  fought  for 
improvements  in  traffic  conditions,  promot- 
ed participation  in  ancillary  programs  and 
neighborhood  activities.  Through  the  Lil>er- 
ty  Neighbors  Project,  the  format  and  circu- 
lation of  the  Litwrty  Nelsblwrs  Newsletter 
were  Improved  upon.  Plans  for  the  Llt>erty 
Assistance  Center  were  inauguated:  free 
concerts  for  neighbors  and  families  to  enjoy 
positive  cultural  Interchange  were  held;  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  clean-up 
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and  tettennent  of  tbe  Valley  Forge  and 
rt.M««M  Park  «nf««»»»m«ttWM.  utCC  held  its 
nnt  sueceatful  LeMtantalp  Training  Work- 
atiop  and  lU  flnt  Reoagnltton  Night  for 
«— miniity  leaden.  During  EUa'a  two-year 
tenine  as  preaident  of  UtCC.  the  organiaa- 
tkm  apanned  new  bmiaona,  climbed  treach- 
eitMia  mountalna  and  awam  the  deep  oceans 
in  onler  to  better  living  conditions  for 
people  In  the  Liberty  Road  corridor. 

Mr.  SpertMf.  I  think  you  and  my  coiieagues 
wM  mrae  Hwt  the  Naiion  couM  use  a  few 
mora  paofiie  Bw  EH*  Grace  White  CamptoH. 
Her  aaMtoM  toadaraNp  wkJ  tove  for  her  neigh- 
bors «id  communHy  desarve  the  attention  of 
a  nalon  that  coiM  only  gain  in  pride  and  ir>- 
apiraion  from  auch  an  example  of  excellence 
andaarvioaL 
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Ity.  he  was  r88ponsit>le  for  the  administration 
of  the  Nattonal  ktotor  Carrier  Safety  Program. 
Pierson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Safety  Engineers,  the  r4ational  Commit- 
tee on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances, 
the  National  Committee  of  Motor  Fleet  Super- 
visor Training,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Com- 
•Tittae  of  the  Transportation  Research  Board, 
a..-.,  other  professional  organizations.  He 
served  in  ttw  Ordinance  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Anny  during  the  period  1950-53.  primarily  in 
heavy  mainterfance  operations,  in  Korea  and 
Germany.  He  resides  with  his  family  in  Glenn 
Dale,  MD. 


SALUTE  TO  DISTINOUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OPPUMUDA 
n  THE  HOVSX  or  KBPRSSDTTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1987 
Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
wHfemant  of  Mr.  Kenneth  L  Pierson,  Director 
of  the  Offce  of  the  Motor  Canier  Standards  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  after  32 
ye«8  of  dMinguished  sennce  with  the  Federal 
Govamment  Ken  and  I  became  good  friends 
seMrd  yews  ago  when  I  heM  the  first  hearing 
ewer  conducted  which  covered  the  concerns 
of  the  Nation's  independent  tnjckers.  At  that 
time  I  reiAzed  our  Nation  was  honored  to 
have  such  a  dedk»ted  public  servant  who 
during  his  if*  had  actually  worked  In  the  fieW 
his  Fedaral  duties  covered. 

Tonight  his  many  friends  are  having  a  sur- 
prise dmner  farewell  in  the  banquet  rooms  of 
the  Raybum  Houea  OfiKe  Building.  The 
evening  is  apMy  named  "Salute  to  Ken  Pier- 
son. "I  wouM  now  ike  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  join  thia  sakite  aid  wish  him  nottung 
but  the  test,  which  he  so  richly  deserves  in 
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lylr.  Pierson  began  his  career  in  the  trans- 
portaten  industry  as  a  road  driver  for  an  Ohk)- 
baaad  motor  carrier  of  general  commodities. 
He  left  this  emptoyment  to  enter  the  University 
of  Maryland,  from  viMch  he  graduated  cum 
laude  in  1958.  awning  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  business  and  put>lic  administration, 
with  a  major  in  transportatton.  While  In  col- 
lege, Mr.  Piaraon  was  emptoyed  In  the  oper- 
ations offne  of  a  dass  I  common  carrier  on  a 
pwt-ima  basis.  Upon  graduation  from  college, 
ha  accepted  an  appointment  with  the  ttien 
Buraau  of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  Interstate 
Conmeroe  Commisaion.  as  a  fieM  investiga- 
tor, and  waa  promoted  to  increasingly  respon- 
sljto  poaHtons  with  that  agency. 

On  May  28, 1987.  2  months  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  motor  carrier  safety  functkxis  to  the 
naw  Dapailmant  of  Transportatnn.  Mr.  Pier- 
son was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Diractor  in  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Camer  Safety. 
On  June  30.  1960,  Mr.  Pierson  was  designat- 
ed as  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  April 
of  1970  when  he  was  appointed  Director, 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  In  ttiat  capac- 


A  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  LT.  COL. 
JAMES  E.  NEU 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  oi'Aii 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  special  thanks 
to  Lt  Col.  James  E.  Neu.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
his  many  kindnesses  to  me  while  serving  in 
the  Special  Projects  Branch.  USAF. 

Jim  Neu's  excellent  grasp  of  issues  as  well 
as  the  competent  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  have  elevated  my  level  of 
knowledge  of  Air  Force  programs.  In  every  re- 
quest I  have  made  of  him.  he  would  constant- 
ly strive  to  assist  and  provkJe  me  with  the  best 
possit>le  answers  to  my  questions.  He  exem- 
plifies ttie  highest  qualities,  and  is.  In  every  re- 
spect, a  true  professtonal. 

Jim  has  always  been  a  leader.  He  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  and  recognlttons, 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Award,  and  the  Military  Training  Award. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  Daedalian  Trophy, 
tfw  Jabara  Award,  and  the  Sijan  Leadership 
Award.  While  at  Holloman  AFB,  he  was  the  F- 
4  RTU  outstanding  academic  graduate  and 
outstanding  aircraft  commander.  In  Italy,  he 
was  recognized  as  the  distinguished  graduate 
of  ttie  U.S.  Army  Jumpmaster  Course,  as  well 
as  the  17th  Air  Force  Outstanding  ALO  of  the 
Year,  1978. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  this  outstanding  officer,  and  I 
wish  him  every  success  as  he  leaves  ttie  Pen- 
tagon for  an  assignment  with  ttie  475th  WEG 
at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base. 


JIM  HACKETT  RAISES  LEGITI- 
MATE INF  VERIFICATION 
QUESTIONS 

HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
giddy  euptioria  surrounding  a  possible  arms 
control  agreement  on  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear forces  [INF],  ttie  following  essay  on  veri- 
ficatton  by  Jim  Hackett  of  the  Heritage  Foun- 
datkxi  is  like  a  cokl  slap  in  the  face.  An  INF/ 
SRINF  arms  reduction  agreement,  according 
to  Mr.  Hackett,  may  very  well  be  unverifiable. 
The  sooner  we  realize  this  fact,  ttie  better  it 
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will  te  for  United  States  and  UMO  security 
interests. 

Reduced  to  its  essence,  the  INF/SRINF 
verification  problem  boHs  down  to  a  Western 
inability  to  effectively  monitor  the  activities  of 
the  Soviet  police  state.  We  can  never  have 
high  confidence  that  meaningful  INF  limita- 
tions are  being  observed  by  the  Soviet  Unk>n. 
Onsite  inspectton  can  only  Improve  this  situa- 
tkin  if  such  inspections  are  on  an  unlimited, 
surprise  tiasis.  There  is  no  IndKation  that  ttie 
Soviet  Unton  will  accept  this  type  of  unprece- 
dented verificatkHi  regime.  Accordingly,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  an  INF  agreement  will  te 
fundamentally  different  from  the  fatally  flawed 
arms  control  agreements  of  tte  1970's.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Hackett's  essay  on  this  subject  to 
my  colleagues'  attentxxi. 

Vkrificatiok:  The  Impossible  Dream 
(By  James  T.  Hackett) 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
are  close  to  an  arms-control  agreement  that 
would  eliminate  short-  and  Intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  On  the 
surface  this  sounds  desirable,  but  there  are 
several  serious  problems.  One  of  the  most 
serious  is  verification. 

Simply  sUted,  it  is  Impossible  to  verify 
how  many  mobile  missiles  an  adversary  may 
have — or  where  they  are.  This  is  a  given  and 
must  lie  recognized  l)efore  any  agreeement 
is  signed  because  an  unverifiable  agreement 
would  be  tiased  on  little  more  than  trust. 

The  Reagan  administration,  to  its  credit, 
says  It  will  insist  on  strict  verification,  in- 
cluding direct  inventory  control  of  the 
weapons  covered  by  the  agreement  and  on- 
site  inspection  by  suspect  sites  (not  just  the 
ones  the  Soviets  say  the  U.S.  may  Inspect). 
This  means  U.S.  Inspectors  would  need 
ready  access  to  Soviet  missile  fields,  test 
ranges,  production  facilities  and  destruction 
centers. 

Can  you  imagine  that?  One  of  the  world's 
most  tightly  controlled  police  states,  which 
treats  even  the  Moscow  telephone  IxHjk  as  a 
classified  document,  is  going  to  let  U.S.  in- 
spectors poke  around  freely  In  their  most 
secret  facilities?  Who's  kidding  whom? 

Even  the  most  optimistic  arms-control  en- 
thusiasts concede  that  effective  verification 
is  essential.  But  don't  worry;  the  State  De- 
partment says  It  can  all  l>e  worked  out.  That 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  Kremlin's  experts 
In  arms-control  cheating,  who  know  that 
verification  presents  enormous  problems. 
For  example: 

No  one  knows  how  many  missiles  the  Sovi- 
ets have.  The  numl)ers  the  U.S.  uses  are  Its 
own  estimates;  the  Soviets  never  provide  fig- 
ures. What  is  the  point  in  the  U.S.  carefully 
monitoring  reductions  when  It  doesn't  know 
how  many  missUes  there  are  in  the  first 
place? 

The  missiles  are  mobile.  The  missile 
"launchers"  the  U.S.  tries  to  count  are 
wheeled  vehicles  that  can  lie  driven  on 
roads  or  over  open  country.  They  can  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  even  farther  on  cloudy  or  rainy 
days  when  U.S.  satellites  cannot  see  them. 
Consequently,  the  U.S.  doesn't  actually 
count  missiles  or  launchers,  but  the  sheds  it 
thinks  they  are  parked  in.  This  means  the 
U.S.  doesn't  really  know  where  the  launch- 
ers are  from  day  to  day,  or  how  many  there 
are. 

The  UJ5.  can't  verify  production.  The  So- 
viets could,  of  course,  show  U.S.  inspectors  a 
former  missile  plant  that  now  produces 
toasters,  but  how  do  we  know  they  don't 
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have  another  missile  factory  somewhere 
else  that  they're  not  telling  us  about?  Aud 
what's  to  keep  them  from  starting  a  new 
miaalle  production  line  next  week? 

We  can't  see  through  roofs.  Mobile  mis- 
siles don't  sit  in  fixed  silos.  The  launchers 
can  lie  driven  from  their  sheds  Into  bunkers, 
hangars,  factories,  tuimels,  garages,  or  any- 
thing else  that  has  a  roof  over  It— and  U.S. 
satellites  can't  see  or  count  them. 

The  launchers  can  be  reloaded.  U.S.  fig- 
ures are  based  on  missile  launchers,  not  the 
missiles  themselves.  A  single  launcher  can 
be  reloaded  and  reused  over  and  over  again. 
So  even  If  the  U.S.  could  count  the  launch- 
ers accurately.  It  still  wouldn't  know  how 
many  missiles  there  were. 

Tbe  missiles  can  tie  converted.  The  main 
Soviet  Intermediate-range  missile,  the  SS- 
20.  has  two  rocket  stages.  Add  a  third  stage 
and  It  liecomes  a  long-range  SS-16  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile.  Would  the  Soviets 
dare  dismantle  their  SS-208  under  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  then  convert  them  to 
SS-16S  that  are  not  prohibited?  What  do 
you  think? 

Replacements  can  te  built.  The  short- 
range  Soviet  missiles  that  are  supposed  to 
te  eliminated  are  effective  against  targets 
300  to  600  miles  away.  Even  If  such  missiles 
were  outlawed,  battlefield  missiles  with  a 
range  of  as  much  as  240  miles  still  would  te 
permitted.  The  Soviets  have  an  aging  battle- 
field missile  called  the  "Scud  B '  with  a 
range  of  180  miles.  If  short-range  missiles 
are  baimed,  might  Moscow  then  produce  an 
"Improved"  version  of  the  Scud  B  with  a 
longer  range?  Want  to  tet? 

Other  things  can  do  the  same  job.  Moscow 
Is  churning  out  Its  new  mobUe  ICSM.  the 
SS-25.  like  sausages.  Is  Europe  more  secure 
If  SS-20S  are  removed  while  a  little  farther 
from  the  target  dozens  of  new  SS-25s  take 
their  place? 

Improved  cameras  on  U.S.  reconnaissance 
satellites  can  take  excellent  pictures  of  even 
small  objects— If  they  know  where  to  look. 
But  the  Soviet  land  mass  Is  enormous.  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  find  something  In 
such  a  large  area  If  the  other  side  wants  to 
bide  it. 

How  can  the  U.S.  have  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment under  such  conditions?  It  can't.  So 
why  do  some  U.S.  officials  claim  that  verifi- 
cation of  mobile  missiles  Is  possible?  Appar- 
ently they  telleve  that  Moscow  wants  an 
agreement  so  badly  It  will  let  U.S.  inspectors 
prowl  unannounced  around  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  should  put  Moscow  to  the  test.  The 
administration  must  not  retreat  from  Its  in- 
sistence on  Ironclad  verification  provisions. 
Including  Inspection  on  demand  of  suspect 
sites. 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  ADULTS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PKHHSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday. 
June  3.  1967.  I  will  te  tiosting  a  lunctieon  in 
tte  GoW  Room  of  tte  Raybum  Building  to 
honor  tte  y(xjng  men  chosen  from  my  con- 
gresstonal  district  to  attend  our  four  U.S.  serv- 
ice academies.  Accompanied  t>y  family  mem- 
bers, these  outstanding  young  adults  will  te 
greeted  by  representatives  of  their  respective 
academies,  providing  insight  and  moral  sup- 
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port  for  tte  difficult,  yet  exciting  4-year  pro- 
gram ttet  awaits  tfiem. 

I  wouM  Kke  tte  Con<3ressional  Record  to 
reflect  my  own  personal  tiest  wisties  and 
those  of  my  districtwide  Service  Academy 
(Committee  to  ttiis  fine  group  of  young  people 
and  ask  ttet  my  colleagues  In  tte  U.S.  Corv 
gress  to  join  me  in  recognizing  their  great  ac- 
complishment Tte  names  and  hometowns  of 
ttiose  wte  will  attend  our  servk:e  academies 
are  as  foHows: 

Air  Force  Academy — Michael  Reiner. 
Rebuck. 

Military  Academy— Lance  Kohler.  Muncy; 
Davkj  Reardon,  Hanrisburg;  Robert  Wenzel, 
Montoursville;  Joseph  Kremer,  Norttiumter- 
land;  Richard  Shipe.  Northumberiand;  Micteel 
Bogovich.  Norttiumteriand;  and  Robert  Ash, 
Hershey. 

Naval  Academy— John  C^lson.  Millerstxjrg; 
John  Patterson  VI,  New  Bloomfield. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy— Robert  Carr, 
Millmont 
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HOSTILE  FOREIGN  TAKEOVER 
MORATORIUM  ACT 


MR.  HERBERT  A.  SCOTT,  RETIR- 
ING EDUCATOR  AND  CIVIC 
LEADER 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vwsh  to  share  with 
my  (xilleagues  a  few  words  atiout  one  of  the 
finest  community  contributors  in  my  district. 
Mr.  Herbert  Scott  Is  dosing-out  another  chap- 
ter in  his  long  career  of  publk:  and  civic  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Scott  is  retiring  on  Thursday,  May  28, 
after  more  than  38  years  as  a  teacter  and 
civk:  leacier. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  resklent  of  my  district  and  a 
native  of  my  hometown,  Yazoo  City,  tes  been 
an  educator  for  almost  39  years.  He  tes  been 
a  teacher  and  principal,  and  served  as  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  in  tte  same  sctiool 
system,  Yazoo  Ckjunty  Schools. 

During  his  long  career  In  community  and 
civic  service,  Mr.  Scott  has  been  Director  of 
Federal  programs  for  Yazoo  County,  President 
of  tte  Federal  Directors  for  tte  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  currently  serving  as  president 
of  tte  Yazoo  County  Fair  and  Civk;  League, 
and  organizatkmal  sponsor  of  senior  citizens 
housing. 

Mr.  Scott  was  tte  first  black  to  serve  on  tte 
State  Welfare  Board  and  served  on  tte  board 
with  distinctton.  He  is  now  a  church  (ieacon  at 
Beulahland  Baptist  Church  and  remains  active 
in  a  number  of  civk:  organizations  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Scott  has  inspired  and  nu- 
tured  a  dear  understanding  of  commitment  to 
family,  community,  and  church.  He  is  a  true 
leader  and  model  citizen;  tte  kind  every  com- 
munity must  have. 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  NOHTH  CAROLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  CX)BLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  frenzy  has 
gripped  our  Natkxi  and  it  is  being  fueled  by 
greed.  Too  many  publicly  heM  companies  are 
tieing  threatened  with  tiostHe  takeovers,  often 
i>y  foreign  companies  and  investors.  This 
takeover  frenzy  Is  costing  us  ttiousands  of 
AmerKan  jote. 

Many  of  ttiese  takeovers  require  huge 
amounts  of  borrowed  funds  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed or  te  repelled.  Once  tte  dust  settles, 
porttons  of  tte  target  company  must  te  sold 
in  order  to  pay  off  those  massive  debts.  Litte 
ttiought  is  given  to  tte  ramificatkms  of  a  tios- 
tile  takeover  by  tte  greedy  investor  wte  is  out 
to  make  a  quick  buck.  He  cares  little  about 
tte  people  wte  work  for  tte  company  te 
seeks  to  control.  His  only  ()uestnn  is:  w^f  s 
in  it  for  me? 

Because  of  tte  need  to  call  a  temporary 
"time-out"  to  this  frenzy,  I  am  Introducing  tte 
Hostile  Foreign  Takeover  Moratorium  Act  Tte 
measure  will  provkie  for  an  amendment  to  tte 
Securities  and  Exctegne  Act  to  provide  fcx  a 
6-month  mcxatorium  on  hostile  takeovers  of 
AmerKan  corporatk>ns  ttirough  tender  offers 
by  foreign  corporatxxis. 

Tte  measure  Is  a  reasonable,  short-term 
solution  to  tte  problem  of  hostile  f(xeign  take- 
overs. During  tte  moratcxium,  we  can  take  a 
deliberate,  thoughtful  approach  to  addressing 
the  issues  ttet  arise  In  this  situation.  Tte  at- 
mosphere Is  too  heated  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions during  tte  takeover  frenzy  wtiich  has 
gripped  Wall  Street 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  with  some  degree  of 
urgency  about  this  matter  because  such  a 
hostile  foreign  takeover  Is  occurring  in  my  own 
backyard.  I  represent  tte  Sixth  DistrKt  of 
North  (Carolina,  wtiKh  Indudes  Greensboro, 
tte  (xxporate  teme  of  Buriington  Inciustries, 
tte  f4atk>n's  leading  textile  manufacturer.  As 
you  may  know,  Buriington  Industries  is  being 
threatened  with  a  possitile  takeover  by  a  New 
Yori(  investor  and  a  Canadian  textile  compa- 
ny. Because  of  tte  mariy  people  emptoyed  by 
Bl,  I  teve  fdtowed  this  situatk>n  since  first 
news  of  a  possible  takeover  surfaced. 

I  teiieve  many  of  you  stiare  my  axicem 
ttet  a  testile  takeover  of  Burlington  Industries 
at  this  time  could  teve  an  aciverse  impact  on 
tteusands  of  jobs.  In  fact  those  involved  in 
tte  takeover  attempt  spedficalty  Mr.  Asher 
Edelman,  teve  made  it  dear  ttet  a  successful 
takeover  couM  result  In  tte  sale  or  dosing  of 
plants.  These  possibilities  are  indeed  ttireat- 
ening  to  an  industry  already  weakened  by 
massive  imports. 

Moreover,  ttiere  is  serious  and  legitimate 
concern  regarding  tte  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  In  tte  textile  industry.  We  faca 
tte  prospect  of  a  U.S.  firm  with  more  than  23 
percent  of  tte  U.S.  denim  maricet  being  pur- 
ctesad  by  a  Canadian  firm  which  also  lias  a 
significant  share  of  te  U.S.  denim  marttat  Se- 
rtous  Issues  are  raised  tiy  tte  poaatoHity  of  a 
foreign  takeover  of  a  major  U.S.  manufactur- 
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mg  convwny  •ngagsd  in  the  production  of  a 
preduct  MsenlW  to  our  economy. 

I  «n  mtrodudng  the  Takeover  Moratorium 
Act  deapMe  the  Burlington  Industries  an- 
nouncement of  a  tentative  agreement  to  be 
purchased  t>y  Morgan  Stanley  Group.  Inc.  This 
pufchase  would  not  have  happened  without 
the  trveat  of  a  hostile  takeover  by  Asher  Edel- 
man  and  Dominion  Textile. 

Thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake  wt)en  a  hos- 
lie  takeover  occurs  because,  no  matter  who 
wins,  the  debt  incuned  is  so  great  that  por- 
tions of  the  company  must  b«  sok)  in  order  to 
pay  off  that  debt  When  that  happens,  jobs 
tn  likely  to  be  sacriftoed.  Since  the  textile  in- 
dustry empkjys  thousands  of  people  in  our 
dMiict  and  State,  we  will  do  whatever  we  can 
when  foreign  corporate  rakJers  threaten  our 


TRIBUTE  TO  J4ANCHESTER 
mOH  SCHOOL  DEBATE  TEAM 


UMI 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  HASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THS  BOUSS  OF  REFRSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  27. 1987 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  Manchester  High  School 
debate  team  for  its  impressive  performance  at 
the  Nattonal  High  School  Tournament  of 
Champions  heW  on  May  7-1 1  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kentucky  in  Lexington.  I  commend 
debate  coach  Tim  Averill  and  the  entire  team 
for  bringing  such  distinctkm  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulatkxis  to 
Sarah  Gannett  and  Zach  Leber  for  winning 
this  premier  tournament  It  is  indeed  an  honor 
to  represent  the  No.  1  team  in  our  Natk>n.  I 
also  commend  Kirsten  Bolten  arxj  Andrea 
ktarston  for  their  fine  performance,  as  well  as 
Gretchen  Crosby.  Craig  Chew,  and  Amy 
Spence  for  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
UncohvOouglas  competitkxi. 

The  success  of  ttie  Manchester  debate 
team  is  ttw  result  of  an  unyiekling  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  This  most  recent  accono- 
plishment  in  particular,  represents  years  of 
dedKatkxi,  effort  and  intellectual  growth.  Tim 
and  his  team  have  worked  extremely  hard  to 
daim  ttie  title  of  the  very  best  in  America.  It  is 
a  distirKinn  in  whk:h  all  of  us  from  Massachu- 
setts can  take  great  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
d»cussk}n  in  this  Chamber  recently  about 
America  and  our  quest  for  excellence.  Wheth- 
er in  the  context  of  debate  over  intematwnal 
trade  polny  or  our  natkxud  defense  budget, 
we  continually  emphasize  our  desire  to  reach 
America's  potentiai  to  be  the  very  best 

The  Manchester  debate  team  has  reached 
this  potential.  These  young  men  and  women 
exemplify  a  dedication  and  spirit  that  is  the 
backbone  of  our  great  Natkjn.  We  shouM  all 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  their  commitment 
and  pride.  Their  achievement  serves  as  an  in- 
spiring example  to  all  young  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  academic  excellence  and 
inteHactual  growth. 
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IDENTICAL  TWIN  SISTERS  MAKE 
WEST  POINT  HISTORY 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NBW  YORK 
IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 
Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
unk)ue  achievements  of  two  indivkluals  who 
reskle  in  the  congresskinal  district  whrch  was 
represented  by  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Stewart  McKinney.  I  know  that  if  Stew  were 
here  today,  he  wouM  want  to  acknowledge 
these  two  outstanding  people.  Tracy  and  Tare 
Miller  of  Stamford.  Tracy  and  Tara  are  the  first 
female  klenttoal  twins  to  attend  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  Following  is  an 
artKle  on  the  Miller  twins  whteh  appeared  in 
the  May  15.  1987  New  York  Times: 
Identical  Twin  Sisters  Make  West  Ponrr 
History 
(By  Jack  Cavanaugh) 
Whenever  Brig.  Gen.  Roy  R.  Flint  en- 
counters CadeU  Tare  or  Tracy  Miller  on  the 
grounds  of  the  United  SUtes  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  N.Y..  he  plays  It  safe. 
They  are  Identical  twins,  and  he  Is  never 
sure  which  is  which. 

"I've  know  them  since  they  were  plebes, 
but  I  still  can't  tell  the  difference,"  said 
General  Flint,  who  Uught  the  twins  In  his 
course  "The  History  of  the  Korean  War  and 
Vietnam."  "Their  name  tags  don't  help, 
since  they  lx)th  read  'Miller.'  So  when  I 
meet  them,  I  just  smile  and  say.  'Hello,  Miss 
Miller.'  They're  delightful  women— very 
cheerful,  very  thougthful  and  very  talent- 
ed." 

The  brown-eyed,  dark-haired  Miller  sisters 
are  23  years  old.  Each  weighs  about  125 
pounds,  but  Tara,  at  5  feet  8  inches.  Is  a 
quarter-Inch  taller  than  Tracy.  In  their  mili- 
tary uniforms,  they  are  virtually  indistin- 
guishable. 

The  Millers  are  the  first  Identical  female 
twins  to  attend  the  academy.  Academy  offi- 
cials said  that  although  other  female  twins 
have  attended  or  are  attending  West  Point, 
none  of  them  were  identical.  Two  sets  of 
female  twins  have  graduated,  and  another 
set,  Slgrun  and  Ellen  Denny  of  Katonah. 
N.Y..  are  in  their  second  year.  An  academy 
spokesman  said  that  no  records  had  been 
kept  on  the  number  of  male  twins.  Identical 
or  otherwise,  who  have  been  enrolled. 

Though  women  have  l)een  accepted  at 
West  Point  since  1976,  the  academy  Is  still 
essentially  a  male  domain.  On  May  27,  933 
men  are  scheduled  to  graduate,  and  119 
women. 

But  the  twins  said  that  this  milieu  has 
served  as  an  Incentive  for  them  to  work 
harder  academically. 

"When  you  put  twins  Into  such  a  highly 
competitive  environment— particularly 

female  twins  in  what  is  basically  a  male  en- 
vironment—the competition  is  definitely  en- 
hanced," Tracy  said  during  an  interview  at 
her  parents'  home  In  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  she  and  her  sister  were  spending  a 
recent  weekend.  "I  think  we've  l)oth  thrived 
on  It.  And  even  though  women  are  In  the 
minority  at  the  academy,  we  don't  feel  we've 
l>een  at  any  disadvantage.  Cadets  are 
cadets." 

At  West  Point,  the  Miller  sisters  have  pro- 
duced remarkably  similar  academic  records. 
After  seven  semesters,  they  were  within  one 
one-hundredth  of  a  point  of  each  other  in 
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their  class  standings.  Tara's  academic  con- 
centration Is  in  history,  while  Tracy's  Is  in 
national  security  and  public  affairs. 

The  twins  first  visited  West  Point  as  high- 
school  sophomores.  "We  were  Ixith  emotion- 
ally stirred  during  our  one-day  visit."  Tracy 
said. 

Tara  added:  "We're  from  a  very  patriotic 
family,  and  l>ecause  of  our  upbringing  and 
the  type  of  parents  we  have,  we  believe  In  a 
calling  that  Is  going  to  help  others.  When 
we  went  to  the  academy  for  a  visit,  we  had 
just  got  iMick  from  India.  The  trip  made  us 
appreciate  our  country  all  the  more.  And  I 
think  we  had  l>ecome  convinced  that  we 
wanted  to  become  both  leaders  and  servers." 

THE  PLACE  FOR  ME 

Tracy  said  she  was  more  hesitant  about 
the  academy:  "I  was  a  little  intimidated  by 
the  practically  all-male  environment.  And  I 
didn't  have  the  confidence  level  that  Tara 
did.  But  after  going  back  a  second  time.  I 
l>ecame  convinced  and  said,  "This  Is  the 
place  for  me.'  " 

Both  parents  said  they  were  surprised  the 
twins  decided  to  go  to  West  Point.  Their 
father.  Charles  MUler.  Is  retired  and  was  a 
vice  principal  at  WesthiU  High  School  in 
Stamford.  Their  mother,  also  named  Tara. 
is  a  personnel  consultant  in  Stamford. 

"We  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
women  would  want  to  put  themselves 
through  such  a  tough  grind,"  Mrs.  Miller 
said.  "But  we  also  knew  they  liked  the  acad- 
emy from  the  time  they  first  saw  it  and  that 
they  were  Intrigued  by  the  honor  code. 
When  they  did  make  up  their  minds,  we 
were  l)ehlnd  them  100  percent." 

Both  the  twins  arc  p.thleMc.  Tara.  who  was 
named  to  the  all-sUte  field  hockey  team  as 
a  senior  In  high  sciiool.  became  the  first 
women  to  play  on  the  soccer  team  at  the 
United  SUites  Military  Academy  Preparato- 
ry School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  which 
the  twins  attended  for  a  year  l)efore  enroll- 
ing at  the  military  academy  Itself.  There. 
Tara  has  played  women's  varsity  softball, 
and  Tracy,  women's  lacrosse. 

The  sisters,  who  are  to  be  commissioned 
as  second  lieutenants  next  month,  will 
attend  the  six-month  Army  intelligence  pro- 
gram at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  wUl  go  separate 
ways:  Tara  to  Fort  Campl)ell.  Ky.,  and 
Tracy  to  Port  Monmouth. 

"It's  going  to  be  strange  l)eing  apart,  not 
only  because  we're  Identical  twins,  but  also 
because  we're  l)est  friends,"  Tracy  said. 
"We've  always  l)een  able  to  turn  to  each 
other.  For  example,  when  I  came  back  from 
a  bivouac,  I  told  Tara  all  about  It,  and  she 
knew  that  since  I  had  done  It.  she  could, 
too.  And  It  worked  the  same  way  when  Tara 
got  t>ack  from  a  chemical-warfare  training 
program  and  told  me  about  It.  We  l>oth 
always  knew  that  If  one  of  us  could  do  some- 
thing, so  could  the  other." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  PRANK  E. 
RODGERS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THC  HOtJSE  OF  REFRX8ENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
2d,  1987,  there  will  be  a  special  event  in  Har- 
rison, NJ,  one  of  tfie  communities  in  the  14th 
Congressk>nal  District  I  represent,  horKmng 
Mayor  Frank  E.  Rodgers. 
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On  tliat  day  tfiis  community's  chief  execu- 
tive will  have  served  40  years,  4  months,  arxj 
29  days  consecutively  as  mayor. 

On  that  day,  Rodgers  a  vibrant  77-year-okl, 
will  enter  the  Guinness  Book  of  Wortd 
Records  t>eating  the  record  set  by  Erastus 
Coming,  former  mayor  of  Albany,  NY,  who 
died  in  offKein  1983. 

To  mark  ttie  occasion,  the  Harrison  Town 
Council  has  declared  Friday,  May  29  "Frank 
E.  Rodgers  Day,"  which  is  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  all  ttie  citizens  of  our  town  with  a 
daytong  celebratkxi. 

It  ia  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  have 
my  friend  Frank  Rodgers'  illustrious  career 
made  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  to  witness  and  appreciate.  On  May  29, 
munrcipal  offices  and  buildings  will  close  at  1 1 
a.m.  A  Mass  of  Celebration  will  be  held  at 
Holy  Cross  Church,  whose  pastor  is  the  be- 
k>ved  Monsignor  Hugh  O'Donneli.  Archbishop 
of  Newark  Theodore  McCarrick  has  been 
asked  to  preside. 

Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean  is  expected  to  arrive 
for  a  formal  ceremony  at  1  p.m.  when  Mayor 
Rodgers,  wtra  sen/ed  as  a  New  Jersey  State 
senator,  will  be  honored  by  Federal  and  State 
lawmakers.  It  shall  be  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  this  function. 

A  litany  of  Mayor  Rodgers'  community  serv- 
k:e  has  exti^a  signifk»nce  in  this  year  of  1987, 
tt)e  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  is  being  celebrated  in  every  State,  com- 
munity, and  hamlet  In  our  Nation. 

Frank  E.  Rodgers  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
serving  people  through  government.  His 
career  as  a  public  servant  has  been  long  and 
distinguished,  arnj  has  Included  elected  arxi 
appointed  positions  on  the  munk:ipal,  county, 
and  State  levels. 

Frank  Rodgers'  political  career  began  in 
1937  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  councilman 
representing  the  fourth  ward,  an  offk:e  he  held 
until  he  became  mayor.  In  1946,  Rodgers  and 
his  veterans  slate  ousted  the  incumt>ents,  and 
he  and  his  ticket  assumed  office  January  1, 
1947.  Rodgers,  Harrison's  mayor  since  then. 
Is  currently  serving  his  20th  consecutive  term 
and  is  seeking  reelection  in  November  1986. 

In  Hudson  County,  Rodgers  has  held  sever- 
al offices,  both  appointed  and  elected.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Hudson  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders.  Later,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  a  position 
he  hekl  from  1964  through  1962.  In  January 
1964,  Rodgers  assumed  the  position  of 
Hudson  County  clerk,  having  been  elected  on 
November  8,  1983.  for  a  5-year  term  of  offk». 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  kx»l  and 
county  levels,  Rodgers  served  two  terms  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  In  1977,  Rodgers 
defeated  incumtjent  State  Senator  Anthony 
Imperiale  and  became  the  30th  District's— 
Harrison,  Kearny,  East  Newark.  Seacaucus, 
Bellville,  and  parts  of  Newari<— representative 
in  ttie  senate.  Following  the  constitutionally 
manadated  redistricting,  Rodgers  represented 
the  32nd  District— Harrison,  Keamy,  East 
Newark.  Seacaucus,  North  Bergen,  and  parts 
of  Jersey  City.  Rodgers  has  also  received  var- 
KMS  gut>ematorial  appointments  to  State  posi- 
tions over  his  50-year  career.  In  1963,  Gov. 
Rnhard  Hughes  appointed  him  as  secretary  to 
the  New  Jersey  Racing  Commission.  In  1976, 
Gov.  Brendan  Byrne  apix>inted  him  as  com- 
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misskxier  of  tf>e  New  Jersey  Highway  AutfKX- 
ity.  Most  recently.  Gov.  Ttiomas  Keam  apoint- 
ed  him  commissk>r>er  of  ttie  New  Jersey  Turrv 
pike  Auttx)rity,  a  post  in  whk;h  he  is  presently 
serving. 

Besides  performing  his  governmental  duties, 
Rodgers  has  served  on  tx>ards  and  been  a 
member  of  numerous  business,  fraternal,  reli- 
gkxis,  and  ctiaritable  organizations.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Meti-opolitan  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  since  1969.  In 
1983,  he  became  a  memk>er  of  ttie  board  jof 
St  Michael's  Heart  Research  Institute.  He  is  a 
parishkxier  of  Holy  Cross  Church  in  Harrison 
and  a  memt>er  of  its  Holy  Name  Society  and 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council.  He  also  t>elongs 
to  ttie  American  Legk>n,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  the  B.P.O.E.,  Loyal  Order  of  the 
Moose,  the  Lwns  Chjb,  and  Counter  Intelli- 
gence Corp.  Association. 

On  November  21,  1986,  St  Peter's  College 
in  Jersey  City  presented  Rodgers  with  an  tion- 
orcry  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters,  hon- 
oris causa.  The  citation  read  on  the  occasion 
by  Father  Edward  Glynn,  S.J.,  presklent  of  St. 
Peiers  College,  is  as  follows: 

Mayor  Frank  E.  Rodgers:  The  word  "poll- 
tics"  which  has  its  origin  in  the  Greek  word 
polls  (city)  and  polites  (citizen)— originally 
meant  whatever  had  to  do  with  the  rights 
and  status  of  a  citizen.  Gradually  the  word 
politics  came  to  t>e  defined  as  "the  art  or  sci- 
ence of  government."  You,  Frank  E.  Rod- 
gers, are  l>oth  a  skilled  artisan  and  an 
expert  scientist  in  government,  recognized 
recently  by  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  as  the 
"Perpetual  Politician".  As  the  longest  ten- 
ured mayor  in  New  Jersey,  your  service  to 
the  residents  of  Harrison,  the  people  of 
Hudson  County  and  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  l>egan  a  half-century  ago  with  your 
election  to  the  Town  Council  of  Harrison. 

That  service,  to  date,  has  Included  20 
terms  as  mayor  of  Harrison,  two  terms  as  a 
state  senator,  and  election  as  coimty  clerk 
of  Hudson  County,  a  position  you  will 
retain.  By  the  appointments  of  three  differ- 
ent governors,  you  have  also  served  the 
state  as  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Racing 
Commission  and  as  a  meml>er  of  tx>th  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Authority  and  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Commission. 

Over  the  course  of  this  impressive  career 
you  have  l>een  political  advisor  to  a  host  of 
elected  officials  of  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels.  It  has  not  t>een  unusual  for 
governors  or  meml)ers  of  the  United  States 
Senate  or  Congress  to  seek  your  advice  and 
support.  Your  success  In  politics,  however,  is 
built  around  your  Interest  in  the  everyday 
people  of  your  community.  You  pride  your- 
self on  giving  people  the  personal  attention, 
service  and  care  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
This  commitment  to  personal  caring  has 
served  you  well  throughout  your  career.  We 
at  St.  Peter's  college  admire  you  for  this 
characteristic  since  our  Jesuit  educational 
tradition  is  rooted  in  the  ideal  of  "cura  per- 
sonalis" the  Latin  phrase  for  personal  care 
and  concern. 

The  French  scientist  and  Jesuit  priest,  the 
late  Teilhard  de  Chardln.  once  wrote  that 
the  spiritual  success  of  the  universe  is 
tx>und  up  with  the  correct  functioning  of 
every  aspect  of  that  universe.  We  rightly 
apply  to  you  and  your  life's  work  the  words 
of  Teilhard:  "Because  your  enterprise  Is 
going  well,  a  little  ntore  health  Is  l>eing 
spread  In  the  human  mass,  and  In  conse- 
quence a  little  more  Ut>erty  to  act,  to  think 
and  to  love."  In  short,  Frank  E.  Rodgers, 
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you  are  doing  what  is  yours  to  do  In  build- 
ing a  better  world. 

For  one-lialf  of  a  century,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege has  olMerved  your  success  as  a  people's 
mayor,  a  people's  legislator,  a  people's 
public  official.  Tonight,  therefore,  we  salute 
you.  Mayor  Rodgers,  for  this  lifetime  of  dis- 
tinguished service  and  a  personal  caring  for 
the  citizens  of  Harrison,  of  Hudson  County 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege is  proud  to  welcome  you  warmly  into  its 
college  family  and  to  confer  upon  you  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  hon- 
oris causa. 

Officials  of  the  Guiness  Book  of  WorM 
Records  will  reflect  Mayor  Rodgers'  service 
record  in  ttieir  1988  edition.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Mayor  Rodgers'  record  of  40 
years,  4  months,  and  29  consecutive  days, 
was  ck>sely  matctied  t>y  ttie  record  of  Haw- 
ttiome's  Mayor  Louis  Bay  II,  wtio  retired  on 
May  19  of  this  year  after  40  years  as  mayor  of 
ttie  Passak:  County,  NJ,  community. 

Mayor  Rodgers  has  been  descritied  as  a 
benefrcent  "task  master"  during  his  govenv 
mental  career.  Benefk;ent  to  the  people  tie 
served  and  as  a  task  master  to  those  wtio 
wtxked  with  him  and  under  him.  His  outstand- 
ing record  as  cxjuncilman,  mayor,  New  Jersey 
State  senator,  New  Jersey  Turnpike  commis- 
sioner, derk  of  Hudson  County,  is  best 
echoed  by  the  words  of  our  late  Presklent 
John  F.  Kennedy  wfio  sakl: 

It  is  when  the  politician  loves  neither  the 
public  good  nor  himself,  or  when  his  love 
for  himself  is  limited  and  is  satisfied  by  the 
trappings  of  office,  that  the  public  interest 
is  badly  served.  And  it  is  when  his  regard  for 
himself  Is  so  high  that  his  own  self  respect 
demands  he  follow  the  path  of  courage  and 
conscience  that  all  benefit. 

Let  every  public  servant  know  whether  his 
post  is  high  or  low,  that  a  man's  rank  and 
reputation  in  ttiis  Administration  will  l>e  de-^ 
termlned  by  the  size  of  the  job  he  does,  not 
by  the  size  of  his  staff,  his  office  or  his 
budget. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  tiere  in  ttie  Con- 
gress would  like  to  join  me  in  ttiis  salute  to 
Mayor  Frank  E.  Rodgers  whkrfi  is  so  well  de- 
served. 


SIDESTEPPmO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKEHTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recently 
contacted  by  my  constituent  Rouse  B.  Hawes 
Of  Paducah,  KY,  who  sent  me  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  ttie  April  20.  1987.  issue  of  the 
Paducah  Sun— a  respected  daily  newspaper 
putdished  in  my  district  of  western  Kentucky. 
Ttie  editorial  written  by  Editorial  Page  Editor 
Don  Pepper  follows: 

Having  decided  that  they  disagree  with 
President  Reagan's  management  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense,  the  anti-de- 
fense wing  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  decided  to  take  it  over. 

That's  the  only  conclusion  we  can  draw 
from  a  couple  of  items  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  has  tacked  onto  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 
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One  of  tlMM  miacbieTOUS  items  would  re- 
quire the  government  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain IlmlU  set  by  SALT  n.  the  second  stra- 
tegic anns  UmitaUon  treaty  of  1979. 

The  other  would  prohibit  all  but  the 
smallest  nuclear  testa. 

These  are  preposterous  efforts  to  assume 
control  of  poUcy  which  the  Constitution 
givea  to  other  parte  of  the  government,  the 
president  and  Senate. 

It  is  dismaying  In  this  bicentennial  of  the 
Omstitution  to  see  congressmen  displaying 
such  ignorance  of  and  disregard  for  what 
that  remarkable  document  requires  of 
them. 

Both  these  provisions  deal  with  subjects 
of  negotiation  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  about  the 
SALT  n  treaty  is  that  it  wasn't  ratified.  The 
Constitution  calls  for  the  Senate— not  the 
House— to  ratify  treaties.  When  SALT  II 
was  submitted,  it  refused  to  ratify  it  because 
it  was  found  not  to  be  in  the  security  inter- 
ests of  this  cotmtry.  It  shouldn't  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  but  It  probably  is.  that  the 
Senate  that  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  was 
controlled  by  Democrats. 

That's  the  way  treaties  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  executive  branch  negotiates 
them,  and  the  Senate  ratifies  them.  If  the 
Senate  had  done  this  in  1979.  SALT  II  limits 
would  be  the  law.  not  only  for  this  country 
but  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fy>r  the  House  to  attempt  to  impose  the 
limits  unilaterally,  against  the  judgment  of 
the  president,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Senate,  is  just  Irresponsible. 

The  nuclear-testing  limitation  which  the 
House  committee  seeks  to  impose  is  of  the 
same  kind.  It  attempts  to  take  over  direc- 
tion of  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  which  are  the  duty  of  the 
president  and  the  Defense  Department. 

Congressmen  have  been  making  this  kind 
of  mischief  for  some  time  lately.  When 
President  Reagan  went  to  Reyjavik  summit 
with  Premier  Gorbachev,  the  anti-defense 
people  in  the  House  tried  to  enact  similar 
limitations  on  the  president.  The  superior 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  persuaded  them  that 
It  would  be  folly  to  tie  the  president's 
hands,  to  attempt  to  tell  him  what  he  could 
offer  and  what  he  could  not  in  negotiating 
with  the  Russians. 

House  members  can't  make  foreign  policy, 
and  they  can't  make  defense  policy.  No  for- 
eign nation  could  negotiate  with  435  little 
secretaries  of  state  of  defense.  That's  the 
reason  the  Constitution  gives  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  and  conducting  foreign  and 
defense  policy  to  the  executive  branch. 

What  the  Constitution  does  require  of  the 
House  is  wise  budgets.  That's  not  as  glamor- 
ous as  foreign  policy,  but  it's  Just  as  impor- 
tant. And  the  House  hasn't  shown  great  ap- 
titude for  it  in  recent  years. 


LOOKING  BEYOND  THE  RHETO- 
RIC ON  SUBSCRIBER  LINE 
CHARGES 


UMI 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTKXAS 
Dl  THE  HOTTSZ  OF  RKPHZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  F]EWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislators  don't 
often  have  an  opportunity  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  their  constituents'  local  telephone 
bills.  But.  wtien  the  chance  comes  around,  it 
is  certainly  templing. 
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in  1963.  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  block  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  [FCC]  first  telephone  "subscrib- 
er line  charge."  The  Commission  modified  its 
plan  and  a  $2  per  month  residential  subscriber 
line  charge  went  into  effect. 

The  tOOtti  Congress  is  once  again  faced 
with  a  tempting  political  proposition.  Blocking 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
plan  to  increase  the  monthly  subscriber  line 
charge  by  $1.50  over  the  next  3  years  might 
gamer  praise  from  constituents  in  ttie  short 
term,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond 
the  superficial  appeal  of  such  an  action. 

The  last  10  years  have  been  tumultuous  for 
the  telecommunications  industry:  The  AT&T 
divestiture,  long-distance  competition.  r>ew 
technotogies,  and  a  host  of  less  publicized  but 
equally  profound  changes  have  been  the  cata- 
lysts for  the  revolution.  Consumers,  regulators, 
industry  and  legislators  are  all  adapting  to 
these  changes  and  analyzing  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  question  of  increasing  subscriber  line 
charges  is  a  direct  result  of  this  dramatically 
altered  industry  mosak:.  Historically.  kx:al  tele- 
phone sennce  was  priced  below  its  tme  cost 
and  long-distance  service  was  priced  above 
its  cost,  through  an  arcane  and  often  tiizarre 
set  of  revenue  separatk>ns  that  few  under- 
stood. While  complex  and  confusing,  the 
system  dW  accomplish  its  purpose — keeping 
local  rates  down,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
higher  long-distance  rates.  In  today's  worid  of 
long-distance  competitk>n  and  ever  increasing 
customer  chok»,  however,  ttie  oW  system 
coukj  not  be  sustained. 

Long-<iistance  customers  in  today's  market- 
place simply  will  not  continue  to  pay  subsklies 
to  keep  local  rates  below  their  cost.  Doing  so 
woukJ  defy  economic  rationality,  common 
sense  and  mayt>e  even  the  job  of  tfie  tele- 
communk^tions  manager  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion. 

This  trcking  timebomb  had  to  be  defused 
before  millions  of  dollars  in  telephone  compa- 
ny revenues  were  lost  because  of  large  cus- 
tomers engaging  in  a  mass  exodus  of  the 
public  telephone  system.  This  woukJ  have  left 
the  average  customer  holding  tfie  bag  and 
paying  a  bigger  share  of  the  bill. 

Enter  the  FCC.  The  Commission's  recent 
decision  to  increase  subscriber  line  charges 
correctly  conforms  telephone  pricing  policies 
to  the  new  realities  of  the  telecommunicattons 
industry.  Without  these  changes,  it  is  likely, 
and  pertU4>s  even  probable,  that  many  long- 
distance customers  wouW  find  alternatives  to 
the  local  telephone  company  network  to  origi- 
nate and  terminate  their  long-distance  calls. 
Such  an  outcome  woukJ  have  ttie  effect  of 
raising  local  rates  much  more  over  the  next  3 
years  ttuin  the  proposed  $1.50  increase  in 
monthly  subscriber  line  charges.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

A  telephone  company's  cost  of  provkling  its 
customers  access  to  ttie  local  ar)d  long-dis- 
tance network  is  broken  down  into  two  cate- 
gories: Nontraffic  sensitive  costs,  which  en- 
compass all  equipment— poles,  wires,  and  so 
forth — between  a  customers  home  or  office 
and  a  telephone  company's  tocai  switching  fa- 
cility. And,  second,  traffic  sensitive  costs, 
whKh  are  costs  associated  with  provkJing  a 
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longKJistance  carrier  access  to  the  k>cal  cus- 
tomer. 

Historically,  all  of  these  costs  were  recov- 
ered through  long-dtotance  rates  paid  by 
AT4T  and,  more  recently,  other  k>ng-distance 
companies.  The  FCC  first  began  to  eliminate 
this  subsMy  in  1984  by  shifting  some  of  the 
nontraffic  sensitr/e  costs  to  resklential  and 
business  customers  in  ttie  form  of  a  $2 
monthly  subscriber  line  charge  and  corre- 
spondingly decreasing  the  amount  of  these 
costs  recovered  from  kxig-distance  compa- 
nies and  their  customers. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic:  a  reduction 
in  long-distance  rates  of  approximately  30  per- 
cent over  the  last  3  years  and  a  significant  in- 
crease in  ttie  amount  of  tong-distance  usage. 
In  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
regwn  ak)ne,  ttie  average  residential  custom- 
er's lor>g-distance  bill  went  down  $4.34  per 
month.  So  wtien  you  factor  in  ttie  $2  monthly 
subscriber  line  charge  that  led  to  this  k>ng-dis- 
tance  rate  reductkxi,  the  average  customer  is 
better  off  by  about  $2.34  per  month.  These 
benefits  hoM  true  for  other  subgroups  such  as 
senior  citizens  and  low-income  people  wfvj 
also  realized  net  savings  on  tfieir  telephone 
bills  when  local-  and  long-distance  expendi- 
tures are  combined. 

The  shift  of  some  of  ttie  non-traffic-sensitive 
costs  called  for  by  the  first  FCC  deciskw  in 
1984  has  not  reduced  the  subskjy  enough.  So 
ttie  FCC  has  recently  decided  to  shift  another 
portnn  of  these  costs  to  residential  custom- 
ers. The  Commisskxi  has  now  deckled  to  cap 
the  portkw  of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  paid 
by  residential  customers  at  $3.50,  phased-in  in 
three  stages  over  3  years  t>eginning  in  July 
1987  and  ending  in  April  1989. 

Let  me  underscore  the  point  that  after  this 
last  phase  of  the  subscriber  line  charge  is 
phased  In.  that's  it.  The  FCC  has  made  that 
commitment  in  tiearings  before  ttie  Telecom- 
munk»tk)ns  Subcommittee. 

These  three  moderate  increase— 60  cents 
in  July  1987,  60  cents  in  C>ecemt>er  1988,  and 
30  cents  in  April  1989— wtien  added  to  the  $2 
monthly  charge  already  in  place  will  stimulate 
even  more  reductkins  in  long-distance  rates. 
This,  in  turn,  will  make  long-distance  calling 
more  accessible  to  all  Americans,  especially 
those  with  low  incomes. 

The  record  of  what  happens  when  the  sub- 
skJy  is  removed  is  clear.  Overall,  ttie  average 
customer  is  better  off;  net  monthly  expendi- 
tures on  telephone  servrce  for  the  average 
customer  have  declined;  and  usage  of  the 
public  switched  network  has  increased.  In 
fact.  Census  Bureau  numbers  confirm  tliat  ttie 
percentage  of  households  with  telephones 
has  increased,  not  decreased,  since  ttie  FCC 
implemented  the  first  $2  of  tho  subscriber 
line-charge  plan.  Given  this  track  record,  and 
the  clearly  unacceptable  alternative  of  large 
customers  bypassing  the  networi<.  Congress 
should  reject  any  legislatk>n  aimed  at  bkx:king 
the  FCC  plan. 

Finally,  the  FCC  plan  also  includes  provi- 
sk>ns  for  k}w-income  subscribers  wtio  today 
cannot  afford  telephone  senrice.  Through  ttie 
link-up  Amerna  plan,  low-income  individuals 
can  receive  additional  financial  assistance  to 
make  telephone  servk»  more  afford8t>le. 
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Bkx^ing  ttie  subscrit>er  line  cliarge  may 
seem  attractive  on  its  face,  but  wtien  you  cut 
ttirough  all  the  smoke  and  politKal  rhetoric  on 
ttie  issue,  ttie  FCC's  plan  is  a  sound  compro- 
mise that  tialances  ttie  interests  and  realities 
of  today's  teleptione  industry  and  its  custom- 
ers. A  decisxMi  by  ttie  House  to  derail  ttie 
FCC  plan  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  universal  telephone  service  and 
ttie  long-run  viability  of  the  public  telephone 
network.  The  FCC  deciskin  has  not  only  gar- 
nered ttie  support  of  ttie  local  telephone  in- 
dustry, t>ut  it  is  also  endorsed  by  the  Commu- 
nicatton  Workers  of  America,  representing 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  this  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  r^ect  any  efforts  to 
bkxk  the  FCC's  plan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY  LACROSSE  TEAM 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMULEN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  university  and  a 
great  lacrosse  team.  Yesterday,  at  Rutgers 
Stadium  in  New  Jersey,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  demonstrated  its  dominance  over 
ttie  sport  of  lacrosse  once  again  an  11  to  10 
victory  over  Cornell  in  the  NCAA  ctiampion- 
ship. 

Yesterday's  win  was  Johns  Hopkins'  third 
NCAA  champk>nship  in  ttie  last  4  years.  Since 
1971,  wtien  the  tournament  was  established 
to  determine  ttie  college  lacrosse  champion, 
Johns  Hopkins  has  emerged  victorious  seven 
times.  Occask>nally  we  have  witnessed  ctial- 
lenges  from  such  alien  sites  as  Chapel  Hill  or 
Ittiaca  to  Maryland's  dominance  as  a  State 
over  lacrosse,  but  these  tiave  been  quk:kly 
and  decisively  dispatched.  Pretenders  may 
come  and  go.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  ttiose  of  us 
from  Maryland  know  ttiere  is  one  and  only 
one  rightful  heir  to  ttie  NCAA  lacrosse  crown 
and  that  is  Johns  Hopkins. 

No  school  in  the  history  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  not  UCLA  in  baskettiall,  not  Notre 
Dame  in  football,  not  even  Indiana  in  swim- 
ming has  so  dominated  a  sport  as  Johns  Hop- 
kins has  lacrosse.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all 
take  great  comfort  and  rest  easier  in  knowing 
that  the  NCAA  lacrosse  troptiy  is  now  return- 
ing to  its  rightful  home  at  the  Homewood 
campus  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore 


WHAT  THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 
MEANS  TO  ME  AND  OUR  COUN- 
TRY 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PENlf  STLVAKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
order  to  share  an  essay  written  by  a  student 
from  my  districL  Tham  Ttiu  Thi  Nguyen,  a  sev- 
enth grade  student  from  the  Beverly  Hills 
Mkldie  School,  won  the  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 
Constitutnn  Essay  Competitkin  with  ttiis 
piece.  I  am  proud  to  present  these  inspiring 
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words  wtiKh  eloquentty  express  ttie  feelings 
so  many  Americans  share. 

This  young  lady  expresses  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  how  ttie  U.S.  Constitutkin  reflects 
that  spirit.  Wtio  better  to  describe  ttie  signifi- 
cance of  our  Constitutk>n  ttian  someone 
wtiose  family  has  lived  under  deprivatkin  and 
oppresskin  in  their  own  country.  The  freedoms 
this  student  refers  to,  are  most  bask;,  yet  un- 
fortunately taken  for  granted  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. Children  have  a  great  capacity  for  hon- 
esty of  emotions;  let  us  take  these  words  to 
heart,  and  be  thankful  for  the  freedoms  we  as 
Americans  enjoy.  The  essay  follows: 
What  the  U.S.  Cohstitutioii  Mkams  to  Mx 
AND  Our  Couwtrt 

When  asked  what  does  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion mean  to  me,  I'd  say  freedom.  Yes!  It 
was  the  love  of  freedom  that  l>ound  the 
people  of  the  United  States  together  two 
hundred  years  ago;  they  were  determined  to 
fight  for  one  common  cause,  the  right  to 
pursue  liberty  and  happiness.  It  was  also  for 
this  love  of  freedom  that  my  family  and  I 
moved  to  this  country,  seven  years  ago.  de- 
spite the  hardship  we  faced  on  the  danger- 
ous high  seas. 

To  me.  freedom  Is  a  fulfillment  of  a 
dream;  it  is  a  reason  for  hope,  and  above  all. 
it  offers  opportunities,  and  the  rights  to  in- 
dividualism. 

Let's  travel  back  in  time  to  the  year  1787. 
We  are  just  in  time  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Although  America  is 
stUl  an  infant,  compared  to  other  well  estab- 
lished countries,  she  rose  above  the  rest 
with  the  establishment  of  her  written  con- 
stitution. It  was  written  to  protect  rights 
and  freedom.  Many  often  take  the  constitu- 
tion for  granted.  But  our  everyday  life 
would  not  be  the  same  without  it. 

To  sum  it  all  up.  the  constitution  can  be 
compared  to  the  universal  sun  which  always 
shines  ever  brightly,  leading  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  spreading  its  radiant  rays 
toward  all,  just  like  the  guaranteed  justices 
in  the  constitution  that  secures  the  rights 
of  all  U.S.  citizens. 


PASTOR  GIVES  CINCINNATI  45 
YEARS  OP  THOUGHTFUL  DEDI- 
CATION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  7,  1987,  friends  and  parishoners 
will  celebrate  ttie  retirement  of  one  of  my 
long-time  friends.  Father  Robert  E.  Hungling. 
Fattier  Hungling  has  an  illustrious  45-year 
career  as  a  high  sctiool  teactier  and  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  located  in 
Mount  Healthy,  OH,  in  my  district  for  16  years. 
However,  we  not  only  honor  ttie  length  of 
Father  Hungling's  service  to  the  ctiurch.  ttie 
Mount  Healthy  community,  and  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati, but  the  quality  of  that  service  as  well. 
His  contributions  of  talent,  leadership,  and  re- 
sponsibility have  fostered  significant  and  last- 
ing improvement  in  the  community. 

Father  Hungling  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1942.  In  1944  he  received  a  masters  in  edu- 
catkm  from  Cattiolk:  University  in  Washington, 
DC.  From  1944  and  1960  he  taught  English  at 
Purcell   High   School   in  Cincinnati.   He  first 
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served  Assumptkxi  parish  as  an  associate 
pastor  from  1947  to  1953,  wtiile  he  was  still 
teaching  high  sctiool.  Father  Hungling  served 
txief  pastorates  in  WaynesviHe  and  Blanchea- 
ter,  OH,  tiefore  being  transfered  to  Reaurrac- 
tK>n  Church  in  ttie  community  of  Price  HW, 
where  he  served  from  1965  to  1971.  Fattier 
Hungling  tiecame  pastor  of  Assumption 
Church  in  1971.  He's  greatly  k>ved  by  his  pa- 
rishkxiers  to  whom  he  has  ministered  untir- 
ingly and  wtiom  he  has  supported  to  t>ecome 
involved  in  ttie  work  of  ttie  church. 

Askle  from  his  pastoral  duties.  Fattier  Hurv 
gling  served  his  community  in  many  different 
ways.  He  has  tieen  Cliaplain  of  St  Isaac 
Jogues  General  Assembly,  fourth  degree 
Knights  of  Columtxjs,  fix)m  1967  to  ttie 
present.  From  1969  to  1971  he  served  as 
presklent  of  Seton  High  Sctiool  Board  of  Edu- 
catk>n.  In  ttie  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  tie 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Priests  Senate 
fi-om  1969  to  1970  and  from  1972  to  1974  he 
was  a  member  of  ttie  Archdiocesan  Pastoral 
Council.  Following  ttiat  he  was  dean  of  SL 
Margaret  Mary  Deanery  for  4  years. 

Fattier  Hungling  is  a  man  wtio  personifies 
kindness  and  love.  His  servKe  to  our  commu- 
nity indrcates  ttiat  we  all  can  make  a  differ- 
ence and  help  improve  our  worid  by  care, 
dedk:atkxi,  and  hard  work.  I  ttiank  him  for  tiis 
years  of  unselfish  time  and  effort;  his  contritiu- 
tkxis  have  a  resounding  effect  on  our  commu- 
nity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARVIN  PESKIN 


HON.  JAB«ES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Marvin 
Peskin.  Mr.  Peskin  is  being  honored  this 
Sunday  at  ttie  Squaw  Creek  Country  Club  in 
Vienna,  OH.  He  is  being  given  ttie  prestigkxjs 
Guardian  of  the  Menorah  Tribute. 

The  Guardian  of  Menorah  Tribute  is  given 
each  year  to  an  outstanding  member  of  ttie 
community  wtio  has  extiitiited  dednated  and 
excellent  service  to  local  youth  and  ttie  com- 
munity. No  one  deserves  this  honor  more  ttian 
Marvin. 

Marvin  is  currently  the  presklent  of  ttie 
Akiva  Academy  and  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  the  Commissk>n  for  Jewish  Educatkxi,  ttie 
Youngstown  Area  Jewish  FederatkHi,  and 
Temple  El  Emeth.  Marvin  has  lived  in  Youngs- 
town since  1930  and  is  presklent  of  ttie 
Peskin  Sign  Co.,  Inc.  He  is  presently  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Civk:  Awards  Committee  of 
ttie  Youngstown  Area  Ctiamtier  of  Commerce. 

Throughout  his  career,  Marvin  has  dedk^at- 
ed  himself  to  ttie  sacred  principle  of  serving 
others.  He  cares  deeply  for  his  community 
and  for  ttie  future  of  our  young  people.  He  is 
a  man  of  deep  faith  and  convictkjn.  We  in  the 
Youngstown  area  are  lucky  to  have  a  person 
like  Marvin  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
Marvin  Peskin  and  I  wish  him  and  his  family 
the  best  of  luck. 


UM 
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■CONOMIC  RECOVERY  IS  ALIVE 
AND  KICKINO 

HON.  ROBEirrTuGOMARSINO 

orcALirounA 

HI  TBI  BOUSE  or  RKPBISKirrATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
fkm  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  m\  wtide  in  the  May  22.  1967.  issues 
of  the  Wartiington  Timea  by  Donald  Umbro 
aniiiled.  "No  Letup  in  Our  Economic  Recov- 
ery." As  the  wticte  points  out  the  jobless  rate 
fa*  lasi  month  to  6.3  percent,  its  lowest  since 
the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
Amaiicttt  people  to  review  the  foltowing  arti- 
cle on  the  haaNh  of  our  national  economy: 

CFrom  the  Washlncton  Times.  May  22. 

1987] 

No  I^TUF  n  Oua  EcoHomc  RicovmT 

(By  Donald  Lunbro) 

FOUttdans  and  pundits  alike  were  stunned 
earlier  this  nuxitta  by  the  sharp  drop  In  the 
unemployment  rate  for  April,  although— 
Klven  the  robust  rate  of  new  business 
growth  to  this  country— they  shouldn't  have 
l)een. 

The  Jobleas  rate  feU  to  6.3  percent,  its 
Unrest  since  the  l>ecinning  of  this  decade, 
providing  further  proof  that  the  national 
economic  recovery  begun  at  the  end  of  1982 
la  still  alive  and  kiting.  A  record  112  mil- 
lion Americans  are  now  employed. 

Many  economists  consider  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  between  5.5  percent  and  6  percent 
to  tie  tantamount  to  full  employment,  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  today's  Jobless  rate  is 
made  up  of  workers  who  are  temporarily  In 
transition  from  one  Job  to  another  or  are 
new  entrants  toto  the  labor  force. 

America  is  to  the  fifth  year  of  the  current 
economic  expansion,  one  of  the  longest  re- 
coveries to  postwar  history,  and  virtually  no 
economist  is  predicting  that  it's  gotog  to  end 
any  time  soon. 

The  6.3  percent  rate,  the  lowest  since 
April  1980.  represented  a  much  larger  de- 
cline than  most  economists  expected.  In 
fact,  many  economists  were  confidently  pre- 
dicting that  the  Jobleas  rate  would  remato 
unchanged. 

They  were  supported  by  an  army  of 
gloom-and-doom  politicians  who  have 
whipped  themselves  toto  a  protectionist 
freniy,  crying  that  a  "flood"  of  Imports  is 
costing  the  United  States  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Just  how  they  reconcile  this  view  with  the 
well-documented  fact  that  the  n.S.  economy 
has  created  13  million  new  Jol»  stoce  1982  is 
a  mystery,  because  they  never  mention 
America's  Job-creation  record  to  their  dia- 
tribea. 

Still,  we  should  all  l>e  thankful  that  Amer- 
ica's entrepreneurs  aren't  listening  to  these 
professional  naysayers. 

Theae  businessmen  and  women  Just  keep 
plugging  away— creating  new  enterprises,  to- 
venting  new  production  and  marketing  inno- 
vations and  selling  their  goods  and  services 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  happy  result  is  that  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Job  M^**'"*  keeps  humming  along. 
producing  nearly  half  a  million  jobs  last 
mooth  alone,  more  than  twice  the  number 
many  economists  were  predicting. 
What's  happening  here? 
Wdl.  what's  happening  Is  the  conttoutog 

growth  to  new  business  formation,  more 

t^»«  650.000  newly  incorporated  bustoesses 
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per  year,  resulting  to  the  creation  of  most  of 
those  13  million  new  JoIm. 

The  engtoe  driving  this  tocredible  Job  ma- 
chine is  largely  made  up  of  small  to  mid- 
sized businesses  that  have  been  producing 
up  to  80  percent  of  all  the  new  Jobs  being 
created  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Indeed,  most  new  Jol»  are  coming  from 
enterprises  employing  fewer  than  100 
people,  while  the  big  Fortune  500  corpora- 
Uons  have  shown  lltUe  Job  growth  to  recent 
years. 

Where  Is  the  Job  picture  headed? 

Unemployment  will  very  likely  conttaue 
to  dedtoe  throughout  the  rest  of  this  year, 
as  new  bustoess  formation  conttoues  to 
expand  at  a  robust  rate  to  the  Age  of  the 
Entrepreneur. 

The  1986  tax-reform  law  is  going  to  chan- 
nel the  nation's  tovestment  resources  more 
efficiently  toto  bustoess  expansion  and  new 
venture-capital  enterprises.  And  a  conttau- 
Ing  decltoe  to  the  deficit  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  is  going  to  residt  to  less 
future  borrowing  by  the  VJS.  Treasury,  leav- 
ing more  private  capital  to  the  nation's 
economy. 

The  decltoe  to  the  dollar  and  the  Com- 
merce Department's  relaxation  of  excessive 
federal  export  licensing  regulations  are 
going  to  tacrease  export  sales  to  the  coming 
months,  and  that's  also  gotog  to  help  the 
Job  picture  here. 

But  Congress  can  help  to  lower  the  still 
imaccepUble  jobless  rates  to  areas  suffering 
from  economic  depression. 

Among  the  steps  it  can  take:  Enactment 
of  President  Reagan's  "Enterprise  Zones" 
legislation  to  stimulate  economic  growth  to 
poor  inner  cities:  Uberalization  of  tax  breaks 
under  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  and 
other  savings  plans  to  boost  available  tovest- 
ment capital;  and  elimination  for  counter- 
productive labor  regulations— such  as  the 
Labor  Department's  "home  worker  rules"— 
which  keep  an  underclass  of  workers  out  of 
the  nation's  economic  mainstream. 

But  perhaps  the  most  toiportant  step  Con- 
gress can  take  is  a  further  reduction  to 
spending. 

Every  doUar  that  is  not  taxed  away  and 
spent  by  Washington  is  another  dollar  that 
will  be  saved,  tovested,  or  spent  by  bustoess 
or  consumers,  nourishtog  greater  economic 
growth  and  helping  to  raise  the  ladder  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
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tral  High  School.  Later  he  waa  a  principal  and 
superintendent  in  Warren  County.  Since  1972, 
Mr.  Swafford  has  held  the  leadership  role  at 
Oakland  High  School  and  during  that  time  the 
school  has  had  31  h4ational  Merit  Scholarship 
finalists.  For  both  academic  and  athietK 
achievement  the  school  Is  well  known 
throughout  our  State. 

While  we  all  have  a  sense  of  great  toss  as 
we  watch  Mr.  Swafford  retire,  we  know  that 
many  students  and  teachers  have  gained  a 
great  deal  from  his  presence  and  his  Influence 
will  be  felt  long  Into  the  future.  I  wish  Mr. 
Swafford  many  happy  years  of  retirement  and 
hope  he  continuee  to  lend  his  knowledge  and 
leadership  to  our  community  in  coming  years. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR.  JOHN 
SWAFFORD 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OP  TEMRKSSEE 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  public  edu- 
catnn  system  is  a  precious  resource  that 
hokis  the  key  to  our  Natton's  future.  A  good 
education  opens  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
our  young  adults.  The  educational  community 
in  Murfreosboro,  TN,  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  Mr.  John  Swafford,  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, who  has  given  unselfishly  to  our  young 
adults  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Swafford,  a  veteran  teacher,  coach,  and 
principal  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  taking  with  Nm  ttie  memories  of  36 
years  in  publk:  educatmn. 

During  hia  tenure,  Mr.  Swafford  taught  and 
coached  football  and  basketball  at  Polk 
County  High  School  and  Murfreesboro's  Cen- 


ANGEIiES  MESA  BRANCH  OF  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  YWCA  HONORS 
DR.  ANN  SHAW 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OPCAUrORMIA 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Ann  Shaw  wtio  will  be  recog- 
nized at  the  Angeles  Mesa  Branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  YWCA's  gala  awards  dinner  on 
Friday,  Jure  5,  1987.  The  theme  of  the  affair 
is  'The  Pride  of  Womanhood, "  and  the  lead- 
ership awards  to  be  presented  will  spotlight 
several  women  wtw  have  made  significant 
contributtons  to  ttio  Los  Angeles  community. 
The  awards  dinner  is  in  honor  of  Dr.  Shaw,  an 
outstanding  citizen  wtw  has  hekj  leadership 
posittons  in  numerous  dvk:  and  political  orga- 
nizatxxis. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  currently  president  of  the  Wil- 
fandel  Club  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  member  of 
its  corporate  board;  she  sits  on  the  region  V 
board,  the  awards  and  recognition  committee, 
and  the  Underserved  Committee  of  United 
Way.  Inc.  She  also  sen/es  on  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  UCLA  Medk^  School,  Loyola 
Law  School,  and  as  a  trustee  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Redlands.  She  prevkxjsly  served 
as  chair  of  the  Board  of  Founders'  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Over  ttie  years,  Dr.  Shaw  has  been  an 
active  crusader  for  women's  rights.  She  has 
served  on  ttie  Board  of  the  Women's  Council 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Church  Women  United,  Women  For,  and 
American  Women  for  Intemattonal  Under- 
standing. Her  involvement  with  the  YWCA 
spans  30  years.  She  is  a  past  presklent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  YWCA.  a  fornier  member  of  the 
YWCA  Nattonal  Board,  and  is  at  this  time 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  YWCA  World 
Service  Council. 

Ann  Shaw  became  a  part  of  Califomia  histo- 
ry when  she  was  the  first  woman  and  first 
black  person  appointed  and  reappointed  to 
the  State  commisston  on  judkaal  performance. 
She  has  received  numerous  merit  awards  for 
community  service  and  involvement,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Woman  of  the  Year, 
the  Gold  Key  Award— United  Way's  highest 
honor— the  1985  Black  Woman  of  Achieve- 
ment Award— from  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
of  Educatwnal  Fund— the  Los  Angeles  Senti- 
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net  Woman  of  the  Year  Award,  and  the  1986 
award  from  the  Big  Sisters  of  Los  Angelea. 

Dr.  Shaw,  wtw  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Redlands,  Ohio  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  has 
worked  as  both  a  university  teacfier  and  a 
social  worker.  A  mottier  of  four  and  ttie  vndow 
of  the  late  Leslie  N.  Shaw— former  postmaster 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Great  Western  Financial 
Corp.  executive — she  has  still  found  time  to 
serve  ttie  community  in  many  capacities. 

Dr.  Stiaw  provides  a  role  model  for  all 
women  to  continue  to  work  diligently  to  im- 
prove ttiemselves  and  society.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  her 
many  accomplishments,  and  proud  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  ttie  well-deserved  honor  tfiat 
is  t>eing  t>estowed  upon  her.  Ttie  community 
of  Los  Angeles  has  benefited  greatly  from  her 
presence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GRAY  PAN- 
THERS  OF  GREATER  ROCHES- 
TER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  LaFALCF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
good  works  of  a  community  organization  in  my 
district  the  Gray  Panthers  of  Greater  Roches- 
ter. 

Consisting  of  200  members,  ttie  Gray  Pan- 
thers of  Greater  Rochester  are  actively  in- 
volved in  meeting  the  needs  of  Rochester's 
sentor  citizens.  They  tiave  published  a  series 
of  studies  and  directories,  Including  one  whk:h 
offers  Medicare  beneficiaries  Important  guid- 
ance and  assistance  in  selecting  physicians. 
In  additton.  the  Gray  Panthers  of  Greater 
Rochester  interview  and  evaluate  candidates 
for  public  office,  ttiereby  allowing  senkxs  to 
make  informed  poNtk^al  decisions  on  election 
day. 

Ultimately,  the  goal  of  the  Gray  Panthers  of 
Greater  Rochester  is  to  demonstrate  that  sen- 
kxs are.  and  should  be,  creative  and  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  The  Panthers  see  it 
as  their  role  to  dispel  the  myth  which  says 
that  once  a  person  reaches  65  years  of  age, 
he  or  she  no  longer  has  anything  to  contribute 
to  ttie  larger  community. 

This  myth  needs  dispelling,  and  on  ttie  oc- 
caston  of  Older  Americans  Month,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers of  Greater  Rochester  for  doing  just  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  Gray  Panttiers  of 
Greater  Rochester  for  their  contributions  to 
our  community  and  wish  ttiem  continued  suc- 
cess in  ttie  years  to  come. 


TOWN  OF  FORESTBURGH,  NY. 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  150  years  ago 
this  week,  a  new  Preskient  of  the  United 
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States,  Martin  VanBuren,  was  still  getting  set- 
tled in  the  White  House.  Washington,  DC  at 
ttiat  time  was  a  city  of  wkie,  muddy  roads  with 
great  vistas,  but  few  buikiings.  Congress  had 
recently  voted  to  atx>lish  the  charter  of  ttie 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  one  result  of 
ttiat  momentous  decision  was  ttie  "Panic  of 
1837,"  our  Nation's  first  major  depression. 
Ttie  total  popuiatton  of  ttie  United  States  was 
somewtiere  between  13  and  18  million,  with  a 
density  of  7.4  people  per  every  square  mile  of 
land,  as  opposed  to  the  64  people  per  square 
mile  wtio  live  here  today. 

The  United  States,  isolated  from  Europe  by 
the  Atiantk:  Ocean.  dkJ  not  involve  itself  much 
in  foreign  affairs  in  1837.  Queen  Vk:toria  was 
just  t>eginning  her  tong  reign  on  ttie  British 
throne.  Germany  and  Italy  had  not  yet  united 
as  cohesive  nations,  and  ttie  polar  regtons 
were  still  unexptored.  In  fact,  the  cfiptomats  of 
most  nattons  conskiered  assignment  to  em- 
bassies in  Washington,  DC  to  be  "hardship" 
assignments,  and  were  offered  extra  pay  to 
accept  such  a  thankless  position. 

Ttiere  were  only  26  States  in  our  Unton  in 
1837.  and  ttie  Mississifipi  River  was  consid- 
ered the  Westem  Frontier.  Ttie  great  chroni- 
cler of  ttiat  frontier— Mari<  Twain — was  only  2 
years  ok),  Califomia,  New  Mexk»,  Arizona, 
and  Texas  were  all  still  a  part  of  ttie  newly  in- 
dependent Reput>lk:  of  Maxkx).  and  ttie  vast 
mineral  resources  of  this  regkm  were  still  un- 
known. Ttie  gcesX  waves  of  immigratton  whk:h 
wastied  American  stiores— ttie  Irish,  ttie  Ital- 
ians, ttie  Germans,  and  Eastern  Europeans- 
were  stiU  in  ttie  future. 

America  was  a  vastly  different  natton  in 
1837. 

It  was  in  this  vastly  different  natk>n,  on  May 
30.  1837.  that  the  tovwi  of  Forestburgh,  in  Sul- 
livan County.  NY,  held  its  first  town  meeting.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  eariier  that  ttie  New 
York  Legislature  adopted  legislatton  creating 
the  town,  and  ttie  reskients  were  prompt  to 
exert  ttieir  responsitiilities  under  our  form  of 
government 

Alttiough  American  life  has  ctianged  during 
the  subsequent  150  years  to  an  extent  that 
none  of  the  town  fattiers  could  have  foreseen, 
the  town  of  Forestburgh  still  enjoys  the  model 
type  of  local  government  and  community  ac- 
tivity that  would  make  those  Founding  Fathers 
proud.  Led  tiy  Town  Supervisor,  Paul  A. 
Rausch,  town  historian  Elsie  8.  Winteft)erger, 
and  ttie  entire  town  govemment  the  town  of 
Foresttxjrgh  is  emt>arking  on  an  amtMtious 
series  of  celetxatrans  marking  ttieir  sesquicen- 
tennial.  The  Forestburgh  Founders  Day  calls 
to  the  attentton  of  all  of  us  the  foundatkm 
upon  whk^  ttie  town  was  estatiiished.  It  is  im- 
pressive to  note  ttiat  during  ttie  course  of 
these  celebrations,  ttie  town  of  ForesttKjrgh  Is 
paying  proper  homage  to  ttie  veterans  wtio, 
throughout  the  years,  dedicated  their  lives  in 
our  armed  services  to  ensure  that  not  just 
ttieir  townspeople  but  all  Americans  could 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  our 
free  society. 

As  part  of  the  celebrations,  the  town  of  For- 
esttxjrgh  will  display  examples  of  ttie  tog 
cabins  whk;h  were  built  by  the  original  settlers. 
Company  H,  143d  New  York  Volunteer  Infan- 
try ¥vill  set  up  an  encampment  kientical  to 
tl>08e  occupied  by  their  brave  predecessors  in 
ttiis  highly  distinguished  company.  The  Forest- 
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burgh  Post  Office  wHI  mark  ttie  occasion  with 
a  special  canceNatton  stamp,  and  a  tradittonai 
tXMifire  and  fireworks  display  will  put  ttie  per- 
fect capstone  on  wtiat  promises  to  be  a  mem- 
oratile  Founder's  Day. 

Later  in  ttie  year,  additnnal  aoctal  and  his- 
toric activities  are  planned,  wtiich  «wH  tie  cli- 
maxed by  ttie  txirial  of  a  time  capsule  dedicat- 
ed to  ttie  future  of  ttie  town  of  Foresttxjrgh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  commending  ttie  town  of  Forest- 
txjrgh for  remembering  ttiat  only  t>y  knowing 
our  past  can  we  chart  our  course  for  ttie 
future,  and  for  putting  a  high  premium  on  pre- 
serving our  heritage  for  future  generations. 


AN  ARTISTIC  DISCOVERY 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLUfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  submit  for  the  Record,  the  winner  of 
ttie  Sixth  Annual  Congressionai  Art  Gompeti- 
tton  for  High  School  Students  in  the  21st  Dis- 
trict of  lllkiois  is  Det>t>ie  Hilger.  Honorable 
mentions  were  awarded  to:  Kimt}erty  A.  Miller 
and  Jill  Dugger.  All  of  ttie  works  submitted 
were  winners  in  my  book  and  I  wish  we  could 
have  awarded  ttiem  all.  I  wouki  also  like  to 
thank  all  of  ttie  teachers  for  ttieir  encourage- 
ment of  ttie  talents  of  these  young  people. 


THE      25TH      ANNIVERSARY 
WESTCHESTER-PUTNAM 
SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  occa- 
ston  to  announce  to  this  Ctiamt>er  ttiat  on 
June  4,  1987.  ttie  Westchester-Putnam  School 
Boards  Associatkjn,  Pleasantville,  NY,  wM  cel- 
ebrate a  quarter  century  of  service  to  ttie 
school  boards  of  Westctiester  and  Putnam 
Counties. 

The  Westchester-Putnam  School  Boards 
Associatnn  is  comprised  of  55  indivkiual 
school  tx>ards  in  ttie  two  counties.  These  sep- 
arate boards  are  responsible  for  educating 
neariy  130,000  of  the  young  people  I  repre- 
sent 

I  sakjte  the  dedication  and  efforts  of  all  ttie 
members  and  past  members  of  ttie  associa- 
tion for  ttie  high  level  of  education  ttiey  have 
brought  to  so  many  children.  Ttiey  tiave  made 
a  lasting  effect  on  the  lives  of  ttiose  wtio  pass 
through  their  schools  by  giving  ttiem  ttie  free- 
dom to  use  ttieir  minds  to  meet  ttieir  poten- 
tials. 

I  will  be  in  my  home  district  speaking  before 
a  group  of  literacy  volunteers  from  Dutctiess 
County.  I  am  reminded  of  ttie  handicap  en- 
dured by  those  without  ttie  tools  of  learning 
and  education.  Our  education  is  continually  re- 
flected in  ttie  quality  of  our  lives. 

Knowledge  is  freedom.  I  thank  ttie  West- 
chester-Putnam  School   Boards  Association 
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(tor  ttw  2S  years  tt  has  served  pObic  educa- 
tion.  I  axlBnd  M  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
wwivers^y  sfKl  continued  performance. 
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ofxxxjrage  ttiem  to  take  a  moment  of  their 
time  on  Friday  morning  to  enjoy  ttw  wort*  of 
these  fine  musicians. 


May  27, 1987 


May  27,  1987 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE— SAN  BfATBO 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS  IMPROVE 
STANDARDS 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION-BIAY  25 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ormDiAiiA 

nr  TBI  BOXTSX  OF  HXPRXSZHTATIVCS 

nrednesday.  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25.  1787. 
29  detegalas  from  9  Stales  took  their  places 
in  the  Permsytvania  State  House  for  the  start 
of  the  ConsMuional  Convention. 

Ahead  of  them  lay  a  long  summer  of  debate 
wNch  wouM  uWmatety  detennne  the  fate  of  a 


General  George  Washington  was  unani- 
mousty  chosen  as  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. His  acceptwwe  speech  modestly  asked 
Itw  aianmNnfl  gentlemen  to  forgive  his  inex- 


Many  State  dologattons  saw  their  task  as 
making  improvements  in  the  ArtKles  of  Con- 
federation—the existing  weak  National  Gov- 
ernment The  delegation  from  Virginia,  howev- 
er, saw  ttw  need  for  an  entirely  new  Govern- 
ment and  they  presented  their  case  to  the 
Convention  200  years  ago: 

"The  crisis  has  arrived  at  which  the  good 
people  of  America  are  to  decide  the  solemn 
questmn  whether  they  wi«  *  *  *  reap  the  just 
fruits  of  that  Independence  *  *  *  or  whether 
•  •  *  they  wiH  *  •  *  furnish  our  enemies  with 
cause  to  triumph." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  REGIS 
DOLAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OrCAUrORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  join  me  In  honoring  a  valued 
and  respected  member  of  my  community, 
Joseph  Regis  Dolan.  Joe  is  retiring  from  the 
California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  after 
1 9  years  of  outstanding  service. 

Joe  Dotan's  pleasant  personality  and  ready 
willingness  to  be  helpful  has  endeared  him  to 
both  his  colleagues  in  the  DMV  and  to  the 
public  that  he  served  so  well.  In  his  kind  and 
friendly  way.  he  epitomized  the  true  concept 
of  publK  sennce.  Always  ready  to  go  ttie  extra 
mile,  he  created  a  toie  fan  club  of  people  that 
he  helped  with  difficult  problems. 

Joe  Is  extremely  well-known  for  his  activities 
to  promote  safety  and  awareness.  Groups 
ranging  from  senior  citizens  to  high  school 
students  have  honored  him  for  his  contritnj- 
tlons  to  the  well-being  of  his  community.  He  is 
active  in  ttie  chamtjer  of  commerce  and  in 
kx^al  government. 

I  invite  you  all  to  join  me  In  wishing  Joe  the 
greatest  of  joy  in  his  retirement.  I  hope  that  he 
will  take  some  time  for  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tKtn,  although  I  know  that  he  will  find  many 
new  ways  to  continue  his  traditnn  of  service 
to  his  many  friends,  neighbors,  and  fans. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

OP  PKimSTLVAinA 
ni  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  Grand 
Anny  of  the  Republic  High  School  Jazz  Band 
of  Wikes-Barre.  PA.  which  will  perform  In  two 
recitals  in  Washington  on  Friday,  May  29, 
1967 

The  GAR  High  School  Jazz  Band  will  give 
their  first  performance  on  the  east  front  House 
steps  of  the  Capitol  BuiMing  at  11:30  a.m., 
and  again  will  perform  at  the  Pavilkm  at  the 
OM  Post  Office  at  5:30  p.m. 

TNs  special  group  of  musicians  range  in 
age  from  grade  9  through  grade  12.  They 
have  performed  at  a  number  of  civk:  and 
aoctai  events  on  both  a  k>cal  and  State  level, 
inchxing  a  benefH  for  the  American  Red 
Cross.  TTie  GAR  Jazz  Band  has  achieved 
many  outstanding  awards  for  ttieir  efforts,  and 
its  members  are  particularly  kwking  fonward  to 
their  Washington  performances.  The  members 
of  the  band  wiN  be  accompanied  by  Brian 
Fischer,  the  band  dvactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  ttie  attentkxi  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  many  impressive  accomplishments 
of  the  GAR  HH|h  School  Jazz  Band,  and  to 


DERBY-SHELTON  AND  THE 
AHLEN,  GERMANY.  PIREPIGHT- 
ERS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  COHIIKCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIArES 

Wednesday,  May  27,1987 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connectreut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  9-year  feltow- 
ship  between  the  Derby/Shelton.  CT.  and 
Ahlen.  Gemnany,  Fire  Fighters  Friendship 
Force. 

The  Dertoy/Ahlen  Fire  Fighters  Friendship 
Force  was  initiated  in  1978  when  Ann  and 
Manfred  Muenz,  members  of  the  Derby  East 
End  Hose  Co.  No.  3,  took  part  in  an  exchange 
program  ¥«th  the  Ahlen  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  Germany.  This  June  will  mark  the  fifth 
of  such  exchanges  as  20  members  of  the 
Derby/Shelton  Volunteer  Fire  Department  join 
in  the  Ahlen's  85th  anniversary  celebratkxi.  In 
addition  to  ttie  scheduled  parade  and  presen- 
tations, the  East  End  Hose  Co.  representa- 
tives plan  to  travel  through  Europe  for  2  or  3 

I  commend  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Dertjy/ 
Shelton  and  the  Ahlen,  Germany,  firefighters 
for  their  continued  friendship.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  with  honoring  the  Fire 
Fighters  Friendship  Force  and  in  wishing  them 
continued  good  will  and  brothertiood. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUrOBIOA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  LAhTTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  news 
of  recent  academic  progress  in  California's 
Eleventh  District  elementary  schools.  The 
State  superintendent  of  publk:  instruction.  Mr. 
Bin  Honig.  recently  provkJed  me  with  results  of 
annual  statewkle  math  and  reading  tests  of 
students  in  the  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  grades. 

At  all  three  grade  levels,  approximately  half 
of  the  schools  met  both  the  math  and  reading 
target  goals,  as  set  by  committees  of  person- 
nel from  scliool  districts,  universities,  and  ttie 
State  department  of  educatk>n.  In  additmn. 
district  elementary  schools  scored  consistently 
higher  than  the  statewide  average  for  the 
sixth  and  eighth  grades. 

Administrators,  teachers,  students,  and  par- 
ents alike,  are  to  be  commended  for  ttiese  erv 
couraging  results.  Student  display  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  and  skills  in  math  and 
reading  actios  the  county  schools'  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  educatk>n. 

The  importance  of  a  sound  educatk>n 
cannot  be  stressed  too  highly— educatton  is 
the  key  that  untocks  a  worid  of  boundless  op- 
portunities. On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  San  Mateo  County  elementary 
schools  for  a  job  well  done. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
piu-pose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  28,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  29 

9:00  aon. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affairs. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
PVjreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  VJS.  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNEl 

2:30  pju. 

Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Sulxjommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  128.  prohil>- 
iting  the  sale  to  Honduras  of  certain 
defense  articles  and  related  defense 
services,  focusing  on  the  sale  of  F-5 
aircraft. 

SD-419 

JUNE2 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Einergy's  high  level  waste 
program.  Including  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
provisions  of  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act.  which  provides  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  marie  up  S.J.  Res. 
128,  prohibiting  the  sale  to  Honduras 
of  certain  defense  articles  and  related 
defense  services. 

SD-419 

11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  Res. 

176.  calling  for  the  immediate  release 

of  all  the  children  detained  under  the 

state    of    emergency    regulations    in 
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South  Africa,  and  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sul)committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
rail  safety  issues. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  implica- 
tions of  certain  provisions  of  S.  694,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  national  oil 
security  policy,  for  energy  regulation 
and  conservation  and  other  areas  of 
energy  policy. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNES 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opt>osition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
the  performance  of  a  certain  meml>er 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
LalMr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials. 

8D-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  T.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  t>e  a 
Judge  of   the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  Robert  P.  KeUy.  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District   of   Pennsylvania,    Philip    M. 
Pro,  to  l>e  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  and  Robert 
H.  BeU.  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge    for   the   Western   District   of 
Micliigan. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
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JUNE4 


9:00 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Awiistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  extmt 
and  lutture  of  foodlmme  illnesses  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  492,  Construc- 
tion Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments 
of  1987. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  t>etter 
facilitate  U.S.  trade  with  developing 
countries  by  promoting  opportunities 
for  exports  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  373,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1993   for   elementary   and   secondary 
education  assistance. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  OppoalUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNES 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  VS.  Geological 
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Surrey,  focuaiiic  cm  quanUflattion  and 
BiiaWiia  of  gnNindwater  reaouroes. 

SD-3M 

10:00  un. 
Finance 

Kneity  and  Acrieultural  TaxaUon  Sub- 
ooBimittee 
TO  bxM  heartnga  on  tax  Incentives  to  in- 
crease enercy  security. 

SD-31S 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Inn  and  the  Nicaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Conualttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  rtiatlng  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-325 

JUNES 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

8D-406 

JUNE  10 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
I»t>posal8. 

SD-406 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact 
on  small  business  of  certain  provisions 
of  S.  79.  to  require  notification  to 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease. 

SR-428A 

JUNE  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resimie  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
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2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


May  27,  1987 


May  27,  1987 


10.00 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  clean  air  pro- 


SD-406 


JXn«E12 


JUNE  17 


9K)0 


9:30 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WikDif e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

10:00  ajntL 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  health  care. 

SD-215 

JUNE  16 

OMajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Aims  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Building 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program,  including  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monitored  retriev- 
able storage  facility. 

SD-406 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  437,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  permit  pre- 
payment of  loans  made  to  State  and 
local  development  companies. 

SR-428A 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


JUNE  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affaU-. 

SR-32S 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JUNE  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  *o 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


JUNE  25 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act.  S.  1002,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Disability  and  Death  Benefits 
Act,  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JUNE  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  6,  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act.  S.  917.  to  au- 
thorize a  headstone  allowance  for  pre- 
purchased  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  to  the 
plot  allowance,  S.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
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and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 


POSTPONED 

May  28 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  Economic 
Competitiveness,  International  Trade, 
and  Technology  Development  Act  of 
1987. 

SD-342 

June  1 

9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1233,  Econom- 
ic     Competitiveness,       International 
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Trade.  Technology  Development  Act 
of  1987. 

SD-S43 

June  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1233, 
Economic    Competitiveness.    Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1087. 

SI>-342 

June  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1233,  Economic  Competitiveness. 
International  Trade,  and  Technology 
Development  Act  of  1987. 

SD-342 
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